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"Every  man’s  proper  mansion-honse,  and  borne,  being  the  theater  o£  hi.  ho.pitality,  the  eeate  ot  selfe-frnition,  the  comforlableBt  part 
of  hi.  own  life,  the  noblest  ot  hi.  Sonne’,  inheritance,  a kind,  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessor,  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned. 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” SiR  Henrt  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Pdrlet. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XXIX, 


LBBET,  Bayhatn,  Sussex,  980 
ft.cademy,  Koyal,  333;  exhibition,  379, 421 ; the 
old  masters  and,  16 ; the  ’71  Exhibition  and, 
179 ; architecture  at,  339,  359  ; medals,  984 
icademy,  Hoya!  Scottish, — Exhibition,  184  j 
' architectural  drawings,  291 
Occident,  a sad,  1013 

Occidents,  143,  210,  390,  490,  611,  664,  690, 
851,  912,  1092 

Occidents : churches  struck  by  lightning,  450 ; 

' fall  of  a new  factory  at  Stockport,  922  ; fall 
of  buildings,  64 ; fall  of  worated-mUl  at 
Guiseley,  809 

lotion,  a builder’s, — Kimberley  e.  Dick  and 
White,  480,  892 
lotions,  builders’,  471 
Acton,  builders  in,  82  j odd  doings  in,  43 
Address,  Presidential,— the  past  century  and 
I the  present,  144 

(Idelphi-terrace,  ownership  of  land  opposite, 
651 

Agricnltural  progress : direct  traction  plongh- 
I ing,  780;  positive  farming,  460;  steam 
I cultivation,  849;  the  great  high  farming 
■ controversy,  837 

Aheron,  John, — an  overlooked  architect  and 
his  work,  843;  and  others,  978 
Air  and  light  case,  252:  see  also  under 
“ Light” 

Alabaster,  823 

Albert  Durer  f^te  at  Meissen  on  the  Elbe, 
643 

Albert  Hall,  the  Koyal,  21,  240  ; Kensington- 
road  and,  23 ; and  (buildings  for  music,  410, 
—see  also  “Music;”  the  “ Messiah  ” and 
the,  501 ; ventilating  and  warming,  SO 
' inert  Bicmoria),  Hyde  Park,  620 
Alexandra  Palaoo  and  Park,  129;  and  Mus- 
well-hill  estate  tontine,  563,  603,  750 
Allhallows  Church,  Lombard-street,  20 
All  Saints’ Church,  Hertlord,— dry  rot,  203, 
231 

Alliance,  Architectura],  34 
Alnwick,  precautions  against  fire  'at,  and  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  989 

Altar,  new,  at  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Stalybridge,  724 
Ambulances  and  hospitalaccomruodation,  130 
America,  art  education  for,  371 
America,  notes  from,  991,  1001 
American  capitols,  301 

American  Institute  of  Architects  : see  “ Insti- 
tute" 

Amphitheatre,  the  Liverpool,  purchase  of,  by 
the  corporation,  871 

Antiquarian  and  Arcbcsological  Society,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  763 
Antiquarian  researches  in  Argyleshire,  034 
Antiquities,  the  Gibbs  collection  of,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  470 
Applegatb,  the  late  Mr.  Augustus,  669 
Arabic  numerals  on  Wells  Cathedral,  289,  310 
Arabic  numerals,  371 
Arbitration  on  libel,  690 
Arbitration,  trade,  444 
Arbitration  v.  Fiat  in  the  workshop  34 
Arch  (The)  “ never  sleeps,”  231 
Axohoiological  and  topographical  Association, 
Yorkshire,  711 

Arcbmological  Association,  British,  334,  463, 
1013 ; Congress  at  Weymouth,  670,  671, 
619,  677,  700,  9G9 

Archffijlogical  excursions,  662,  630,  050 
Archceological  Institute,  Hoyal,  609 
Arohmological  meeting,  the  Somerset,  723 
Arcbteological  Society,  Sussex,  outing  of,  813 
Archie  jlogioal  Societies,  109 
Arcbmology  and  art,  389 
Arob.'cjlogy  and  the  Asbmolean  Museum,  9^9 
Archicology,  Biblical,  311,  904 
Architect,  a French,  and  the  war,  83 
Architect  and  employer  in  a County  Court,  990 
Architect  of  Houses  of  Parhament  : see 
“ Parliament  ” 

Architect  of  Liverpool  Exebauge,  171 
Architect,  the  City,  67i 
Architect's  account  disputed,  223 
Architects'  actions,— penalty  of  delay,  211 
Architects’  actions, — Phipps  e.  Robertson,  290 
Architects  and  builders,  209,  290 
Architects  and  clauses  of  contract,  18 
'Architects  and  employers,  1033 
Architects  and  Guardians,  390 
Architects  and  surveyors,  cheap,  631 
Architects  and  the  ’71  Exhibition,  211,  230 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  2J2,  330 
Architects,  Califurniao,  363 
Architects’  charges,  310,  429 
^Architects,  conlerenoe  of:  see  “Conference” 
Architects,  Diocesan,  27J ; payment  of.  Cork, 
990 

Architects : give  the  little  ones  a chance,  149, 
260 

Aichito:ts,  Institute  of : sea  “ Institute” 
Architects,  Institute  of,  Glasgow,  284 
Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of  designs 
illustrated  : — 

Ballantine  k Son, — Great  East  Window,  St. 

Michael’s  Church,  Ashton,  300 
Banks  & Barry, — Burlington  House,  226, 227 
Castle  Gardena, 
1007  ' 

Belcher,  J.  A J,,— Mansion  House  Build- 
ings, London,  607 

Blackburne,  E.  L.,— Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Clerkenwel),  146, 147 


t.  Mary  RedclilT, 


Blomfleld,  A., — Whitgift  Hospital  School, 
646 

Blomfield,  A., — St.  Saviour’s  Church, Oxford- 
street,  London, 726 

Brandon,  D., — Bayham  Abbey,  986,  987 
Burnett,  W.,  — Imperial  Ottoman  Bank, 
London,  647 

Butler,  P.,— Proposed  Drinking  Fountain, 
Smithiield,  447 

Butterfield,  Mr., — House  of  Society  for 
Propagation  of  Gospel,  Westminster,  868 
Clarke,  T.  C., — Schools,  Milo-end^ew-town, 
667 

Corbet,  Rsby,  & Swyer, — Barton’s  Build- 
ings, Manchester,  626,  627 
Carrey,  S., — St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  486, 487 
Darbishire,  H.  A., — Lady  Coutts’aFountaiu, 
RegenPs  Park,  387 

I'ogerty,  J., — Residence  in  Penmanmaur, 
746,  747 

Forsyth,  — , Sculptor,  Frere  Fountain, 
Bombay,  67 

Fuller  & Laver, — Proposed  City  Hall  and 
Law  Courts,  San  PrancUeo,  307 
Fulljsraes,  Waller,  & Son, — Museum  and 
Science  and  Art  Schools,  Gloucester,  4S0, 
467 

Gamier,  M.,— Opera  House,  Paris,  846,  847 
Godwin,  G.  & H., — RedclitTo  Mansions, 
South  Kensington,  106 
Godwin,  G.  & H..— St.  Jude’s,  South  Ken- 
sington, 366,  387 
Godwin,  G.,— RereHqo 
Cbn>-*'*»,  rJifsioJ,  1027 
lioldie  & Child, — Foreign  Mission  College, 
Mill  Hill,  966 

Hadfleld  & Son, — Howden  Market-hall, 
406,  407 

HeiTor,  E.  A.,  Church  of  St.  Bridget,  Liver- 
pool, 646,  647 

Hills  A Fletcher,  and  A.  & C.  Harston, — HaU 
and  OfiiceB  of  Poplar  Board  of  Works, 
923 

Horton  & Bridgford,— Country  House, 
Bowdon,  1026 

r Anson,  Edward, — Premises  in  Cornhill,  187 
Isaacs,  L.  H The  “ King  Lud,”  Ludgate- 
circus,  246 

Lander  & Bedells,— Countess  of  Hunting- 
don’s College,  Cheshnut,  666, 667 
Legg,  H.  S., — House  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, 767 

Lonsdale,  H.  W.,— Art  Tile  Chimney-piece, 
316 

Lynn,  W.  H., — Plan  of  a selected  design 
for  the  Birmingham  Law  Courts  and 
Municipal  buildings,  686 
McCarthy,  J.  J., — Church  of  St.  Senanus, 
Foynes,  Ireland,  666 

McCarthy,  J.  J.,— 9t.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Dungannon,  166,  167 

Mansfield,  G.  A.,— City  Bant,  Sydney,  887 
Mills  & Murgatroyd,— Manchester  Royal 
Exchange,  11 

Mullett,  A.  B., — New  York  City  Post-office, 
927 

Norman,  A.,  & J.  Hine, — Plymouth  Guild- 
hall and  Courte,  780,  787 
Norton,  J., — Elveden  Hall,  936,  937 
PedMe  A Kionear,  — Morgan  Hospital, 
Dundee,  32H,  327 

Plumbe,  R., — Souse  in  Chiswell-atreet, 
Finsbury, 267 

Pontou  A Gough,— Granary,  Bristol,  427 
St.  Aubyn,  J.  P., — Greenhurst,  Surrey,  806, 
807 

Scott,  Colonel,— Picture  - gallery,  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  217 

Scott,  Major-General,—  Science  Schools, 
Kensington,  697 

Sibree,  J.,  jun.,— Memorial  Church,  Mada- 
gascar, 266 

Btevoos,  J., — Infirmary,  Macclesfield,  7C6,  i 
707 

Street,  G.  E.,— Proposed  Courts  of  Law, 
947 

Tarbotton,  M.  O., — Trent  Bridge,  Notting- 
ham, 867 

Thomas,  G., — New  York  Life  Assurance 
Company's  OlEces,  Broadway,  New  York, 
727 

Verity,  T.,— The  “Criterion,”  Piccadilly, 
626,  627 

W^arUell,  — , — New  Post-ollico,  Melbourne, 
127 

Waterhouse,  A., — Owen’s  College,  Mau- 
cheatcr,  86,  87 

Watson,  J.  E., — Mansion  and  Museum, 
Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  29,  29 
-White,  W.,— A Master’s  House,  Eton 
College,  686,  687 

Woodzell  A Collcutt, — Marble  Show-rooms, 
Pimlico,  406 

Wyatt,  Sir  M.  D.— Plan  of  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College,  Cooper’a-hiil,  6J0 
Architects,  Paris,  Central  Society  of,  591 
Architects,  position  of,  610 
Architects’  powers  and  liabilities,  1010 
Architects,  practice,  and  charges  of,  698 
Architects,  Surveyors,  and  the  Stamp  Act,  261 
Architects,  touting,  252 
Architects,  yonng,  praoliaal  hints  by  practical 
men  for,  144 

Architectural  (?)  advertisements,  821 
Architectural  and  archeeological  literature  ii 
Ireland,  789 


Architectural  and  Archmological  Society,  i 
Liverpool,  651  I 

Architectural  art  classes,  3''!  , 

Architectural  Association,  822,  930,  1012;  on  [ 
the  architectural  treatment  of  Portland  | 
cement,  484;  conversazione,  863 
Arehitectnral  Association,  Nottingham,  483 
Architectural  Committee  of  Selection  for  the 
International  Exhibition,  memorandum  of, 
230 

Architectural  criticism,  a new  style  of,  89 
Architectural  distribution,  the  primary  de- 
velopment of,  798 

Architectural  drawings, — Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, 291 ; see  “ Academy  " 

Architectural  education,  651 
Architectural  examination,  voluntary,  89 
Architectural  excursion  to  Ely  and  neighbour- 
hood, 662 

Architectural  Museum,  823,  844 
Architectural  notes  from  France,  941 
Architectural  Societies,  excursions  of,  -451 
Arcbiteotnral  Society,  Exeter  Diocesan,  330 
Arohiteotural  Society,  Liverpool,  189,291 
Architectural  Union  Company,  984 
Architecture:  a living  art,  26;  an  original 
style  of,  230 

Architecture  and  Art,  New  South  Wales 
Society  for  Promotion  of,  903 
Architecture  : and  music,  197 ; as 

Sion  in  340;  fhoIatoruaWaualExhlbltlOn 
of  lo/f,  132,  339;  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
339,  369;  ecclesiastical,  the  revival  of,  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  918;  expression  in, 
270;  Greek,  the  development  of,  937;  Greek, 
the  study  of,  877 

Architecture  in  its  relation  to  modem  life, 
1001 

Architecture,  lectures  on:  see  “Lectures” 
Architecture  of  India,  the  Christiao,  530 
Architecture:  proportion  in,  the  value  of,  637, 
657;  science  in,  101 ; the  primary  elements 
of  use  and  construction  in,  767 ; the  wooden 
of  Nova  Sc  >tia,  601 
Archives,  selling  off,  804,  832 
Argyleshire,  antiquariao  researches  in,  024 
Art:  and  arehieology,  389;  and  literature 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  620;  and 
Science,  370,  810;  and  science  at  South 
Kensington,  409;  and  science  classes,  864; 
as  applied  to  manufactures,  953;  high,  in 
the  streets,  872;  high,  ornamentation  as, 
100;  Hindoo  and  French,  a comparison, 
722;  in  life,  943;  national,  38;  ornamental, 
in  Britain,  42 ; past  and  to  come,  942 ; rela- 
tion of  stage  to  fine,  664 
Art-education  for  America,  371 
Art-sohools,  our, — designers  and,  49 
Art,  schools  of,  see  under  “ Schools” 
Art-stndy  and  art-criticism,  3 
Art-study  iu  America,  922 
Art-tile  chimney-piece,  344 
Art  treasures  and  their  preservation,  678 
Art-treatment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  410 
Art  Union  of  London : annual  meeting,  319; 

works  selected  by  prizeholders  in,  441 
Art-work  and  handicraft,  1003 
Art-workmanship,  02;  prizes,  Society  of 
Arts,  121 

Artificers’  work,  measuring  and  valuing,  258  _ 
Artistic;  aspect  of  education,  650;  capabili- 
ties of  Scandinavia,  1020;  composition, 
cbiracteristics  of,  719 
Artists’  Orphan  Fund,  363 
Artists’  orphans,  322 
Artists,  teaching  for,  730 
Arts,  Fine,  Cambridge,  431 
Arts,  Society  of, — art-workmanship,  62;  wt- 
workmanabip  prizes,  121 
Ashes,  the  plague  of,  110 
Asphalte,  823,  1009;  and  sunshine,  663; 
laying,  151;  pavement,  631;  pavements  of 
the  City,  459,  890 

Asylum,  new  connty,  Macclesfield,  opening 
of,  424 

Asylum,  New  London  Orphan,  Watford,  inau- 
guration of,  691 

Asylum,  Sick,  Poplar  and  Stepney,  602 
AtbeDioum,  Camden-road,  231,  624 
Athens  aot  Paris,  23 

Australia  (From).  774,  813;  Schools  of  Art  in 
Victoria,  833  : see  also  “Bank,”  “Mel- 
bourne,” &o. 


BAALBEK,  the  preservation  of,  102,  129,  983, 
1004 

Babbage,  tbe  late  Mr.  Charles,  844 
Bank  huildings,  National  Provincial,  New- 
oastle-upon-Tyne,  651 
Bank,  Imperial  Ottoman,  646 
Bank,  new.  Bishop  Aucklaud,  609 
Bank,  Provident  Institution  Savings,  720 
Bank,  Sydney  city,  and  other  works,  884 
Barbary,  West,  a note  from,  1030 
Barrow  Cburcb,  restoration  of,  action  ariaiog 
out  of,  161 

Barrows  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  331 

Barton’s  new  buildings,  Manchester,  626 

Basins,  water-tight,  71 

Bath  Abbey  Church  nave,  611 

Bath,  new,  Hereford,  409 

Bath,  Vapour,  or  “ Banya,”  the  Russian,  763 

Bathing,  670 

Baths,  new,  in  University  College  Hospital, 
660 

Baths,  public,  for  Harrogate,  711 


Bauxit  and  fire-clay,  924 
Belfast,  progress  and  wants  in,  625 
Bellringers,  on  what  floor  of  a churoh-tower 
should  they  be  placed,  190 
Bells  and  belfries,  English,  and  Belgian  caril- 
lons, 3Q9 

Bells  for  Masons’  Orphanage,  Erdington,  261 
Bcrlio,  to,  at,  and  from,  540,  660,  68J,  698, 
621,  640,  661 
Bernera-street,  702 

Betbnsl-green,  a fresh  visit  to,  69  _ 

Bills,  local : see  under  “Local  Government’* 

Bills,  new  private,  1030 

Birmingham  sewage  question : seo  “ Sewage 

Blind,  education  of,  461 

Board,  a model  local,  170 

Board,  local,  of  Canterbury,  691  « 

Board  of  guardians,  dissolutiou  of  a,  831 
Board  of  guardians,  modesty  of  a,  92 
Board  of  Trade  ramifications,  1029 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan,  43 ; buildings 
beyond  the  lino  of  front,  670,— see  also 
“ Projection.”!;  building  disputes,  110 ; Em- 
bankmentl  fountain,  110;  tramways,  110 
Board  of  Works  of  Westminster  district, 
report  to,  023 

Board,  the  Poor-law  and  the  new  Local 
Government  Board,  684,  709 
Poilor,  clie  conjunctive,  291 
Boilers,  kitchen,  explosion  of,  60,  70,  91,  110 
Boilers,  kitchen,  aud  pipes  bursting,  953 
Bombay,  the  Frere  fountain,  66 
Bones,  putrid,  970 

Books,  pamphlets,' engravings,  &c. ; notices, 
reviews,  aud  articles,  as  to : — 

Auderaon’s  Examples  of  French  and  Italian 
Architecture,  913 

Anderson’s  Illustrations  of  Monuments, 
&c.,  in  Croydon  Church,  759 
Antrobus’s  Prison  and  School,  911 
Armitage  on  the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Bliod,  461 
Armour  on  Iron  and  Heat,  333 
Atchley’s  Civil  Engineer’s  Price  Book,  241 
Ball’s  Experimental  Mechanics,  994 
Bartley’s  Schools  of  the  People,  162 
Bell  A Tyrrell  on  Pnblic  Works,  &c.,  in 
India,  737 

Beloe  on  Fen  and  Marshland  Churches,  658 
Benson's  Science  of  Colonr,  391 
Bloxam  on  Metals,  17 
Boutell  on  Worcester  Cathedral,  609 
Brown  on  the  Rule  of  the  Law  of  Fixtures, 
1016  , . , 
Bruton’s  Haudbook  on  tbe  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  854 
Buckler  on  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  137 
Callingham  on  Sign-writing  and  Glass- 
Embossing,  81 

Campin  on  iron  in  Construction  of  Bridges, 
Sc,,  733 

Canada  Canal  Commission  Report,  894 
Committee  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Steel,  52 
Conder  on  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  760 
Cox  on  Ancieoi  Lights,  632 
Cox  on  Garnishing  Churches,  973 
Craik's  MiUwright,  262 
Crowe  & Cavalcaselle’s  History  of  Painting 
in  North  Italy,  377,  411 
Cubitt  on  Church  Design,  132 
Gulley's  Handbook  of  'Telsgraphy,  6B3 
Davidson's  Drawing  for  Machinists  and 
Eogiueers,  281 
Davidson’s  Perspective,  281 
De  Quincey’s  Works,  252 
Directory  for  City  of  London,  152 
Donaldson  on  Switches  and  Crossings,  733 
Fry  on  Guilds,  132 
Ganot's  Physics,  970 
Godin’s  Solutions  Sociales,  697 
Goodeve  on  Mechanism,  17 
Graham  on  Literature  and  Art  in  Great 
Britain,  620 

Grant  on  Strength  of  Portland  Cement,  1018 
Greenwich  Hospital  aud  a Technical  Uni- 
versity, 973 

Hanu  on  Geometry,  733 
Haydn's  Diotionary  of  Science,  433 
Heather  on  Mathematical,  InstrumentB,  733 
Hill’s  Ancient  Irish  Architecture,  92 
Hoskins's  Designs  for  Chimney-pieces,  293 
Hartwig’s  bubterraneau  World,  823 
Johnson  on  Flint,  994 
Jones  on  tbe  Royal  Institution,  994 
Latham  on  Water  Supply  of  Croydon,  765 
Laxton’s  Buildfr'e  Price  Book  for  1871, 172 
Leeds  on  Ventilation,  854 
Lloyd  Williams  & Underwood’s  Village 
Churches  of  Denbighshire,  854 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  632 
Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  632 
Maxton's  Workman’s  Manual  of  Engineer- 
ing Drawing,  733 
Model  Dockyard  Haodybook,  031 
Nightingale  on  Lying-in  Institutions,  973 
Ofiicers  of  Royal  Engineers  on  Duties  of 
Corps,  894  , „ , 

Orioli  on  Protecting  Houses  from  Solar 
Heat,  79  . i. 

Overall's  Edition  of  Accounts  of  Churoh- 
wardens  of  St.  Michael’s.  CornbiU,  89/ 
Papers  on  Indian  Eogineering,  737 
Percy  on  Russian  Sheet 
Poole’s  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  1035 
Public  Works  Department  ot  In  la.  737 
Report  on  Birmingham  Sewage,  &c.,  839 
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[The  Builder,  J ta.  13, 18 


KobiMoo’s  Subtropical  Carder,  -163 

" on  CitU  Engineering  in 

ScMell  on  Breweries  and  Maltines,  97 
Scientillcs,  Educational,  693 
® D P.®’?  MonJ<liDR8  of  the  Six  Periods  of 
Untish  Architecture,  500 
Sharpe  on  Lincolnshire  Churches,  619,  738 
Sharpe  8 Ornamentation  of  Transition 
Period,  -lOi 

Sharpe’s  Seven  Periods  of  English  Archi- 
tecture, 273 

Sibree  on  Madagascar,  264 
Smiles  on  “ Character,”  1016 
Spanish  Pictures,  illustrated  by  Dor^.  209 
Spooner  on  Narrow  Gauge  Railways,  953 
atevenson  on  Lighthouse  Illumination,  632 

Stewart  on  Ely  Cathedral,  639 

Street  on  Rebuilding  Choir  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  457 
Street  on  Restoration  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  457 
’^^^^”^o“.P''oposed  England  and  India 

Timbs's  Year-  Book  of  Facta,  132 
lyndall  s Fragments  of  Science,  312 
\^ariorura  : see  contents  of  weekly  numbers 


CALIFORNIAN  Architects,  363 
Canada  and  its  trades,  a workman's  view  of. 


33,  851 


Malton  3 Wages  Reckoner, 
Weaver  on  Epidemics,  602 
M heeler  on  CTit  ■ ' “ 


— -loice  of  a Dwelling,  997 

Whymper  on  the  Alps.  674 
M ilson  on  Liudisfarne  Churches,  41 
Wood  on  Resistance  of  Materials,  913 
Workshop  (The),  938 

Young’s  Picturesque  Architectural  Studies, 


^ Dumbere'^^^  ' contents  of  weekly 

Boston,  610.  6SS 

Bourke,  the  late  Mr.  John,  architect,  Dublin, 


Cheshire,  a country-house,  1024 
holding  operations  at,  804 
Brsin-pickers,  professional,  lOlO 
Braasey,  Thomas,  21 
Bratton  St.  Maur,  Somerset,  749 

Main  Drainage  works,  sinking 


Bresaummers,  110,  150 
Breweries,  97;  and  their  fittings,  289 
Brick,  1031  ^ ’ 

^Ga^ir°889^^™^°^  Company,  the  Medway 


Brick  buddings,  ancient,  in  England,  952 
^ a 171  ’ against  a clergyman  as  to 

Brickfields  under  the  Factory  Act,  670 
Brick-kilns,  Oxford  and  Berks,  1030 
Brickwork,  Concrete  u.,  250,  309 
Brickwork,  early,  in  England,  903 
Bridge,  Leeds,  330;  improvement.— arbitra- 
tion case,  1032 

North,  Halifax,  opening  of, 


Bridge,  Royal  Albert,  433 
Bridge,  the  Trent,  Nottingham,  857 
Bridges  and  buildings,  owners  bound  to  in- 
spect,—Kearney  and  Great  Western  RaU- 
way,  489 

Bridges  (The)  of  London,  058,  978 
Brighton,  409 


““f  Clifton,  impression  of,  by  a visitor 
tor  the  first  time, 


Museum,  Ordnance  Survey  and  • see 
Ordnance  Survey" 

Bromley,  a word  to,  2S3 

Brompton,  New,  Chatham,  state  of,  1010 

Bimkmaster,  Mr,,whoi8he?  791 

Builder,"  an  index  (o,  1011 

action,  — Kimberley  c.  Dick  & 
M bite,  480,  892  : see  also  “ Actions  " 
Builders,  an  opportunity  for,  911 
Builders  aud  architects,  269,  299 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  104  412 
683,  891,  951  ' ' 

Builders’  Clarks'  Benevolent  Institution,  191 
Builders  ditference*.  1033 
" twelve  years’  experience  of. 

Builders’  Foremen  aod  Clerks  of  Works  Pro- 
vident InatitQtion,  -171 
Builders,  speculating,  870  ; Norwood,  833 
Building  Act : see  “ Buildings  Act  ’’ 

Building  appliances  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, 418 

Boildingart,  Russian,  497,  617 

companies  connected  with, 
289  i early  English  statutes  connected  with, 
6;  frontages.  Queen  Victoria-street,  192; 
trades,  some  things  I do  cot  want  in,  31  • 
notes,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  873;  prices, 
951,  970,  9S9  ’ ’ f , 

Buildings  Act,  metropolitan,  624;  cases  under, 
3ol;  cases  under:  cutting  into  party-walls, 
mi’  ^”®®>“P'’oj®®‘>on8fromfroBt,291,670, 
910,  991;  cases  under,— ruinous  buildings 
610;  cases  under, — window-opening  in  new 
party-wall,  610;  dangerous  structures,  91 ; 
decisions  under,  — occupier  summoned  for 
fees,  559  ; defects  in,  992 ; district  surveyors’ 
fees,  91;  district  surveyors  under,  871  • ^ 
erections  beyond  the  general  line  of  build- 
ings, 351;  hot-water  pipes  and,  952-  re- 
moving tensntauoder,  1011  ' 

Buildings  Act,  new,  and  fire-escapes,  431 
Bnildinga  Act,  proposed  new,  fire-resisting 
materials  and  construction  with  referenou 
to,  1022 

Buildings  Bill,  Metropolitan  and  the  timber 
trade,  552 


Canada,  information  from. 

Canal,  Darien,  930 
Canal,  propo.sed  ship,  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  883 

Canynge  Society,  • Bristol.- Church  of  St. 

Mary  Redcliff,  444 
Capitols,  American,  302 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland,  Assooi- 
ated,— defence  not  defiance,  271 
Carriages,  convertible,  429 
Cashel,  the  Archbishop  of,  and  freedom  of 
opinion,  949 

Cashel,  the  rock  of,  buildings  upon,  644 
Castings,  Macfarlane's,  710 
Castle,  Alnwick,  preeantious  against  fire  at, 
and  at  Alnwick,  989 
Castle,  Clifford,  084 
Castle  gardens,  Rochester,  10:6 
Castle,  King  Arthur’s,  302 
Castle,  Penrith,  102 

Castle,  Warwick,  a word  to  the  owner  of,  1023 
Cathedral,  Arundel,  683 
Cathedral,  Bois  le  Duo,  Holland,  104 
Cathedral,  Bristol,  324 
Cathedral,  Exeter,  324 
Cathedral,  Worcester,  restorations,  609 
Cattle  Market,  new,  Chichester,  303 
Candebec  lady-chapel  roof,  20 
Causeways,  metropolitan,  933 
Ceiling,  the  world  in  the,  181 
Cement,  711 ; adulterated.  992, 1010 ; and  brick 
company,  the  Medway  Gault,  869  • and 
muriatio  acid,  60 ; and  tile  roofs,  961  ; Port- 
land and  lead,  984;  Portland,  on  the 
strength  of,  320, 1018;  Portland,  on  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of,  484 
Cements,  931,  1009 

CementSiaud  limes,  Col.  Scott  on,  1-iO,  168, 
^*0™ ^8^  ^d^metals  in  junction,  the  behaviour 

Cemetery,  an  East  end,  peep  at,  832 
Cemetery,  Epsom,  482 
Cemetery  of  fetsglieno,  near  Genoa,  326 
Census  (The),  103,  Zi»,  043,  eumhoringthe 
people  .and  naming  the  streets,  142;  and 
the  weekly  reports,  372;  how  a woman 
assisted  in  taking,  729 
Cesspools,  see  " Dumb  ’’-wells 
Ceylon,  church  in,  323 

Chapel  of  8t.  Luke,  Stubwood,  Denstone,  689 
Cbapet,  Somerset  County  Lunatic  Asylnm,  129 
Charges  for  professional  service,  310,  429 
Charities,  on,  lOCO 

Charities,  educational : see  "Educational 
Charities  ’’ 

Charity  begins  at  home,  231 
Cbiesgo,  tbe  great  fire  of,  810,  831,  840 
Chicago,  the  rebuilding  of,  941 
Chichester  New  Ca'tle  Market,  303 
Chimney-piece,  art-tile,  344 
Chimneys,  the  consirnction  of,  952 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury,  269 
Christchurch  Cathedral,,  Dublin,  on  the  pro- 
posed  worksat,  457  ; restoration  of,  952 
Christchurch,  Hants,  892 
Church:  All  Hallows,  Tbames-street,  864 ; at 
Ceylon,  323;  Croydon,  past  and  present, 
759;  Danish  Lutheran  in  Hull,  363 ; raemo- 
Hal,  at  Skelton,  470  ; of  St.  Bololph, 
Bisbopagate,  893;  of  St.  Bridget,  Waver- 
tree,  644,  684 ; of  St.  John,  Baptist,  Liver- 
pool, 630;  St.  James’s,  Maryiebone,  59;  St 
Jude’s,  Sooth  Kensington,  309;  St  Mary’s' 
Mirfield,  822;  St.  Mary-le-Strand, -162 ; St' 
Peter's,  ClerkenweiJ,— the  Smilhfield  Mar- 
tyrs' Memorial,  145;  St.  Philip’s,  Cierken- 
well,  949;  St.  Philip's,  Heigbam,  630;  St. 
Senanus’s,  Foynes,  Ireland,  68;  Strasbure 
Protestant,  844  ® 

Church-building  news  : see  contents  of  weekly 
Numbers 

Church-muddle  in  Kentish-town,  630 

Chnrch-reatoration,  Gothic  and  Renaissance, 


Competition 

Birmingham  Municipal  buildings  and  Assize 
Courts,  151.  182,  212,  237,  310,  3-43,  431, 
449,  472,  641 ; designs  for,  684 
Blackburn  free  library  and  museum,  871 
Board  of  Works,  363,  409 
Bradford  Grammar  School,  329 
Burnley  Union,  389 
Camberwell  Infirmary,  610 
Camberwell  new  Vestry-hall,— plans,  991, 
1002,  1033  * V » » 

Collyhnrst,  church  for,  164 
Cottage  Hospital,  129 
" Criterion,"  220 
Episcopal  residence,  MuUingai 


, 411,  431, 


Gateshead  school  building,  923,  943 
Gray’s  Elementary  School,  83 
Hadfleld  church,  953 
Halifax  Infirmary,  604 
Hampton,  7i  9 

Kidderminster  bridge  over  the  Stoor,  171 
Kingston  school,  990,  1011 
Leeds  market,  389 

Leicester  Mnnicipal  buildings,  230  252  • 
designs,  489,  641,  663,  873  ' 

Metropolitan  Railway  surplus  lands,  211 
Pendleton  Presbyterian  Churob,  261 
Haikes  Hall  Part,  Blackpool,  862 
Rochester  Castle,  203 
Smithfield  drinking-fountain,  161 
Southport  public  hall,  080,  990,  1012 
Strasburg  Protestant  Church,  844 
Wharfdale  workhouse,  182 
Winchester  guildhall,  53, 110, 363 
Competitions,  471,  493,  611,  531.  683.  631,  651, 
C72,  761,  891.  909  > > < > 

Competitions,- a hint  and  a caution,  991 
CompetiiioiiB,  ancient  and  modern,  303 
Concrete,  890;  and  damp  foundations,  44; 
application  of,  -471 ; building,  cost  of,  ■450, 
469,  482;  bniloiuga  at  West  Brompton,  437, 
643;  hall,  Workington,  061:  houses,  Folke- 
stone, 351 

Concrete,  Portland  cement,  on  the  nse  of 
building  material,  590 
Concrete  b.  Brickwork,  250,  309 
Concrete  wharf,  1009 


Domes,  on  the  mathematical  theory  of, 
Domestic  architecture,  Dutch,  209 
Doors  and  doorways,  618 
Drain-pipes:  see  ‘‘Pipes" 

Drainage  and  waterworks,  883  ; Cantei 
643;  house,  1011;  London,  rise  anc 
gress  of,  664 ; Margate,  693 ; Oxford 
Trowbridge,  931 ; Windsor,  969 
" Drainage  f.  Fever,”  1031 
Drains,  a plan  of  the,  872 
Drains  : see  also  " Sewers  " 
"Draughts,"  1002 
Draughts,  black,  171 
Drawing,  mechanical,  workmen  and,  62! 
Drawing,  teaching,  a few  remarks  on,  1'. 
Drawings  and  the  Post  Office,  819,  833  , 
Drawings,  architectural,  at  the  Conferem 
Dresden,  621 

Drink,  adulteration  of,  by  publicans,  29( 
Drink  and  pay  the  piper,  181 
Drinking-fountain  movement,  129,  161  i 
Drinking-fonntain,  Smithfield,  192,  220,  ■ 
Drummond  0.  Sant,— Adelphi  land,  561 , 
Dry  rot,  731,  833,  843,  873 
Dry  rot : All  Saints’  Church,  Hertford 


231 


Duban,  the  late  M.,  architect,  739,  812 
Dublin,  a new  theatre  for,  64;  doin 
991;  harbour  improvements,  403;  1 
drainage  and  the  Lifil'ey,  383  ; sauiiari 
cautions  requisite  in,  722 ; the  new  Mt 


811 


Conference  of  architects  for  ISVi,  000,  907 
417,  471,  650;  address  at,  398;  visit  of  the 


congress  to  the  British  Museum,  401  ; draw- 
mgs  at,  421 ; symbolic  vagaries  at,  490 
Conference  of  German  architects,  6o9 
Congress,  trade  societies,  2i0 
Crtuservatories,  heating,  with  gas,  910 
Conservatory,  how  to  heat,  free  of  coat,  924, 


I Exhibition 


Constantinople,  artist  workmen' 
and  artiu,  119 
Construction,  curiosities  of,  610 
Construction,  faulty,  dea-h  from,  192 

fife-resisting,  and  materials. 


Contract,  clauses  of,  architects  snd,  IS 
Contract,  completion  of  a bankrupt's,  510 
Contract,  liability  - • • 


Church-work  in  Lindisfarne,  390 

Churches,  Lincolnshire,  illustrations  of,  738 

Churches  struck  by  lightning,  450 

Circus,  Holbori),  910 

Cisterns,  malt,  590 

Cisterns,  mailing,  609,  624 

Cisterns,  slate,  91,  lit),  124,  172,  212 

City  hall,  the  intended,  San  Francisco,  304 

City  companies  connected  with  building,  289 

Civil  engineers  and  India  : see  " India  " 

Civil  Euginers,  Institution  of,  71,  169,  189 
291,  871,  089,  1(32;  blast  furnaces,  389-' 
Premiums,  623;  treatment  of  town  sewage^ 


written,  house-building,  on,  71 
Contracting,  sub,  and  piece-work,  abolition 
of,  650 


Dublin’s  diagnosis,  638 
Dukinfield  old  ball  and  chapel,  restoi 
of,  19  j 

Dumb  shafts  in  metropolitan  sewers,  76^ 
Dumb-wells : at  Woolwich,  sinking  i 
690;  a voice  from,  683 
Dust  ahoy  ! 739 
Dnst-bins,  state  of  the,  683 
Dust,  down  with  the,  671  I 

Dust-tubs,  930  ' 

Dutch  domestic  architecture,- Eoermod 
Venloo,  2 9 ! 

Du  Val’s  house,  Hornsey-road,  343  I 
Dwelling,  choice  of,  997  1 

Dwelling-houses,  on  the  protection  of  I 
solar  Heat,  79 

Dwellings  for  agricoltural  labonrers,  6311 
Dwellings  for  the  poor,  Chequer-allejj 
T.IlWft’j*.  lAl 


Luke’s,  Middlesex,  141 
^weltiDgs  for  the  POOF,  improved, 


Dwellings,  model,  Columbia  o 


ECHO:  see  “ Sound  and  echo."  i 

Edinburgh,  685;  see  also  under  "Scotlaj 
Education  for  the  workman,  70  ' 

Education  in  its  artisiio  aspect,— wBi 
opportunity,  659 

Educational  charities,  some  notes  on, 
working  man,  629 
Eginton,  tbe  glass-painter,  524 
Elveden  Hall,  Suffolk,  904 
Ely,  6 19,  639,  658 ; and  neighbourhood,  { 
Embankment,  Chelsea,  tenders  for,  363, 


624 


Contractor  for  Globe  Bridge,  Peckham,  and 
the  Camberwell  vestry,  8u4 
Contracts,  311 

Contracts,  prime  cost  prices,  351' 

Cooking  utensils,  look  to  your,  1010 
Co-operative  experiment  in  Kausas,  18 
Co-operative  movement,  931 
Cork,  673 

Corn  Exchange  and  town-hall,  new.  Hunger- 
ford,  844  . . b 

Corn-hall,  Yarmouth,  opening  of,  849 
Cornices,  falling,  192 
Cornices,  overhanging,  34 
Cornwall,  building  notes,  873 
Corridor,  new.  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  423 
Cort,  Richard’s  widow,  an  appeal  for,  131 
Cottage  builMng  and  the  Royal  Sanitary  Com' 

Cottage  hospitals,  141 
County  Court,  Gainsborough,  604 
69^/’  J ustices,  new,  at  Shrewsbury, 


439 


Classes,  Architectural  Art:  see  "Architec- 
tural Art " 

Clerks  of  works,  371,  299,  670 
Closet,  dry-ash  system,  Morrell’s,  832 
Closets,  1013,  1C33  ; iroprovetoent  of,  989 
Club  Association,  Social  Working  Men’s,  150 
Club,  Field,  Newbury  district,  471 
Club  Institute,  Workmen’s,  129 
Club,  the  Pimlico,  where  is  it,  481,  449,  791 
Clubs  and  institutes,  working  men’s,  new 
movement  in,  599 
Coal  supply  of  the  metropolis,  392 
College  buildings,  Cheshunt,  622 
College,  Conntess  of  Huntingdon’s,  Cheshunt, 


Bnildings  for  music:  see  under  " Music" 

Bnildinga,  public,  963 

Built  to  sell,  33 

Bullion,  vagaries  in,  868 

Burial-place,  a British,  873 

Burlington  House,  19 

Burlington  House,  low,— the  learned  so- 
cieties, 217,  284 

Byzantine  style,  on  origin  of,  123 


College,  Dover,  opening  of,  833 
College,  Indian:  see  ‘‘lodian  College" 
College,  King’s,  London,  643 
College,  Owen’s,  Manchester,  83 
College  of  Labour  and  Art,  499 


College,  Training,  an  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial, 410.  45) 

College,  Working  Men’s,  London,  24,  604 

Collodion,  application  of,  431 

Comi5die  Fran^aise,  proposed  compliment  to, 


Courts  ©flaw;  see  " Law  Courts  " 

Covent  garden  Market,  310;  tbe  movement 

"Criterion"  (The),  Piccadilly,  252, 
party-wall  question,  891 
Criticizer  of  critics  criticized,  130 
Croydon,  improvements  wanted  at,  1011 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  490 
Crystal  Palace,  maintenance  of,  983 
Crystal  Palace,  tbe  Northern,  750  ; see  also 
"Alexandra  Palace  " 


Damp  foundations,  concrete  and,  44 

Dax,  the  Roman  walla  of,  303 


Deane,  Sir  Thomas,  architect,  804 
Death  driving  at  tandem,  670 
Deceased:  see  " Obituary  " 

Decimal  weights  and  measures,  384 
Decorations,  coloured,  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Capitol,  Cologne,  940 

Decorations  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Capitol 
Cologne,  969,  990  ^ 

I^fcofations,  coloured,— Salisbury  Cathedral, 


Commissions,  architects’,  962 
Compensation  for  damage  under  Improve- 
ment Acta,  970 


Depot,  cosl,  at  Walworth,  890 
Deptford  district,  269 
Deptford,  sanitary  affairs  of,  738 
Design,  ornamental,  in  the  workshop,  938 
Designers  and  onr  art-schools,  -49 
"Devil’s  Tavern"  by  Temple  Bar,  384 
Devon,  building  notes,  873 
Diamonds  and  gold,  863 
Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  Ecclesiastical,  709, 
724,  742,  804,  823;  digest  of,  869;  surveyors 
under,  604,  843,  870,^3;  surveyors  under 
and  appraisement  stamps,  962 
Disease,  seed-beds  of,  977 
Dissenting  Church-building  news:  see  Con- 
tents of  weekly  Numbers 
J Dolgelly,  829 


Embankment,  Thames:  see  "Thames 
bankment" 

Endowments,  parochial,  the  City,  789 
Engineer  and  water  engineer,  the  Liver 
appointment  of,  884 

Engineering  and  surveying  department  0 
Liverpool  Corporation,  624 
Engineers,  Civil:  see  " Civil  Ecgineera" 
Engineers  in  India  ; see  under  " India  " 
Engineership,  borough,  Liverpool,  810 
Entasis  and  spires,  on,  261 
Epidemics,  sn  inquiry  into  the  cause  of,  E 
Epilogue,  1017 
Estimating,  erroneous,  509 
Eton  College,  a master's  house  at,  585 
“ Evans’s,"  Covent  Garden,  283 
Examinations,  junior,  in  the  Office  of  H, 
Works,  490 

Exchange,  Manchester  new  Royal,  13 
Excursion,  architectural:  see  "Aiohiteot 
Excursion  ’’ 

Exhibition,  architectural,  311 
Exhibition,  general,  of  Water-colour  D 
iugs,  102 

Exhibition,  International,  1871,  33,  313, 
1001;  a grievance,  650,  671;  among 
iDtornational  pictures,  378,  437;  and 
Eo)'al  Academy,  179;  and  the  woi 
classes,  610,  842;  architects  and,  211, 
architecture  in,  338;', building  appliance 
418;  commercial  or  non-commercial' 
racter  of,  720;  drawings  at,  711;  Frt 
courts,  477;  furniture  at,  4'19;  Indian 
ducts  at,  521,  639,  668;  Italian  sculpiun 
498;  jottings  on  the  galleries  of,  I 
memorandumof  the  architectural  commi 
of  aeltction  for,  230;  official  reports 
and  popular  guide  to,  562;  porcelain 
pottery  at,  678 ; stained  glass  designs 
358 ; this  and  next  year's,  783 
Exhibition,  Milan, — Cements  and  asphs 
I139 

Exhibition,  Polytechnic,  of  1872,  at  Moso 


644 


Exhibition,  Royal  Academy ; see  nn 
" Academy  " 

Exhibition,  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  184, 
Exhibition,  St.  Petersburg,  Russian  built 
art  at,  497,  517 

Exhibition,  sanitary,  proposed,  689,  750 
Exhibition,  winter,  of  British  and  foie 
artisla  in  Pall-mall,  900 
Exhibitions,  art-workmen’s,  and  national 


Exhibitions,  artist  workmen’s,  and  art,: 
Btantinople,  118 

Exploration  Company,  proposed  Roman,  91 
Exploration  fund,  Roman,  249 
Exploration,  Roman:  see  also  under  ‘ 
exploration" 

Extras  and  omissions,  290,  3S9 


FACTORIES  and  workshops,  760 
Factories,  new,  in  Nottingham,  710 

Fairford  Churob, — Fairlbrd  windows, 3 

" Tames  of  Fairford,"  33 
Fall  of  buildings : see  under  " Accidents 
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ree,  cheap,  310 

rmiDg  : eee under  “ ABricultoralprogrees” 
vereham  Abbey,  Old,  — King  Stephen’s 
inrial'piace,  629 

ver,  drainage  v.  : see  " Drainsge  u.  Feyer” 

Itration  works,  intermittent,  823 

re  and  trap-doora,  191, 211 

re>cla7, 924, 953,  969 

re-engines,  ateam,  330 

re  escapes,  411 ; fireproof,  971 ; new  Baild- 
LjQg  Act  and,  431' 

re  prevention  and  rights  of  light,  969  _ ' 

re-resisting  materials  and  construction  with 
reference  lo  proposed  new  Building  Act, 
before  House  of  Commons,  1022 
re,  the  “ Builder'a,” — twelve  years’  expe- 
rience of,  10l3 
res,  extinotion  of,  489 
rmingbam,  old  housea  near,  70 
sh,  electrify,  833 

aheries,  North  American,  the  Story  of, 
158,  478 

ats  for  the  Middle  Classea,  710 
axman,  18 

ints.the  formation  of,  4S1 

oora  for  workshops,  1006 

ue-pipes,  203,  290 

ues,  descending,  892,  911,  952 

ilkestone  and  its  neighbourhood,  360 

)od  and  drink,  the  adulteration  of,  211 

mtpatbs,  dangerous,  990 

)rt,  brass,  Boie-le-Duc  Cathedral,  8 

mutain,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutia's,  Begent’s 

Park,  384 

juntain,  the  Frere,  Bombay,  66 
juntain  for  Thames  Embankment,  249 
)andations,  permeable  and  unpermeable,  102 
•ance,  architectural  notes  from,  941 
•ance  : Lutetia  rediviva,  999 
rankfort-on-the-Maine,  sewerage  works,  362 
671 

•esco  painting,  162 

•OBt,  efi'ect  or,  on  a wall,  410 

ingi,  freaks  of,  751,  764 

imaces,  prevention  of  waste  in,  389 

urnaces,  blast,  369 

ABLES  in  Munster,  286 

allery,  Flemish,  in  St.  James’s-strect,  881 

arden,  a people's,  421 

arden,  suh-tropical,  463 

ardens,  public,  Buxton,  630 

as  oxploeion  ac  Leeds  Gas-works,  923 

as-flame  denuded  of  its  impurities,  49,  193 

as  question, — the  new  system,  920 

enius  or  inspiration  perfected  by  rules  of  art, 

precepts,  and  industry,  381 

iralda,  the,  Seville,  264 

lasgow:  improvements  in,  284  j new  lodging- 
houses  and  hospital  accommodation  for,  43; 
the  sanitary  condition  of,  451 
Uss  embossing.  81 
lass,  stained,  252 

lass,  stained,  window  from  France,  132 
lass,  stained,  with  reference  to  modern  art, 
243 

lass,  stained : see  also  contents  of  weekly 
Numbers 

Len  Tanar,  Aberdeenshire,  952 

loucestor,  a note  in,  30,  70 

old,  diamonds  and,  863 

Dod,  the  public  : see  under  '*  Million,"  or 

" Money  ’’ 

ough,  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.,  architect,  749 
ranary  on  the  Welsh  Back,  Bristol,  426 
raving  dock,  Greencck,  542 
reek  architecture,  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of,  877,  937 
reeuhuTBt,  Surrey,  801 
rinding  money,  171 
aitdhall  and  courts,  Plymouth,  784 
uilds  of  trade  and  trade  unions,  201 
allies,  clearing,  v,  cleansing  sewers,  431 

ABITATIONS,  human,  improvement  and 

provision  of,  801 

alifax  corporation,  730 

all  and  offices  of  Poplar  district  hoard  of 

works, .924 

all,  assembly,  Daventry,  811 
all,  *'  Good  Templars’,"  of  concrete  at  Work- 
ington, 964 

andioraft  and  art-work,  1003 

arbours  of  refuge,  510 

ardwick,  the  late  Mr.,  R.A.,  architect,  24 

awick,  condition  of,  971 

ayley,  the  late  Mr.,  architect,  1001 

ealtb,  the  public,  231, 797;  Jaudlordlawand, 

363 

eat,  solar,  on  the  protection  of  dwelling- 
houses  from,  79 

eat,  waste,  utilisation  of  heat  in  domestic 
fireplace  s 130 

eating  churches,  410,  449 : see  also  “ Warm- 1 
ing” 

eating  with  hot  water,  952 

oardinga  on  the  public  footway,  731 

oards,  fees  for,  990 

oathly,  West,  Sussex,  1-13 

olborn  Viaduct  land,  the  recent  sale  of,  90, 

104 

olderley  House,  work  at,  lOOO 

oliday  for  students,— Ely,  Lynn,  Boston, 

619,  634,  653 

ome,  convalescent,  for  Huddersfield  lu- 

flrmary,  opening  of,  663 

!ome,  Sc.  Mary's,  Rusbolme,  430 

hmes,  dilapidated,  and  how  to  mend  them, 

730 

-omea  for  working  boys,  162 

•omes  in  the  .East  of  London : Bethnal- 

green,  69 

lomes  in  the  East  of  London, — a visit  to 
Wappmg  Island,  5 

tomes  lu  the  East  of  London:  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  139 

tome*  ol  the  City  police,  some  of  the,  300 

tor®  Paulicw  at  the  Institute,  400 

torse,  help  the  willing,  631,  651 

torses  and  their  shoes,  371,  411 

torses  and  the  streets,  331 

tospital  accommodation  for  Shoredilch,  89 

tospital  accommodation  and  ambulances,  130 


Hospital  building,  Dorking  cottage,  683 
Hospital,  fever,  Bradford,  383 
Hospital,  the  Queen's,  Birmingham,  324 ; ex- 
tension of,  989 

Hospital,  the  Horton,  Banbury,  483 
Hospital,  the  Morgan,  Dundee,  317 
Hospital,  St,  Thomas’s,  an  account  of,  69, 83 ; 
opening  of,  489 

Hospital,  Seamen’s,  Greenwich,  610 
Hospitals,  cottage,  649,  951,  963 
Hospitals,  floating  small-pox,  304 
Hospitals,  small-pox,  151 
Hospitals,  the  proper  site  for,  an  engineer’s 
ideas  of,  521 

Hotel,  the  ‘‘  Clarendon,”  Brighton,  082 
Hotel,  the  " North-Western,"  Liverpool,  161 
House,  a country, — Bowdon,  Cheshire,  1024 
House,  a,  short  history  of,  485 
House,  the  Engliehmau’s,  384 
House-building  by  Sir  Chri.topher  Wren  and 
I modem  houae-bnilding,  260 
Honse-building  in  London,  690 
House  of  Commons,  223,  444,  484;— see  also 
under  " Parliament" 

House  of  Commons, — a fight  on  standing 
orders,  164 

House  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  Duke-street,  Westminster,  868 
Houses  and  streets,  identification  of,  in  town 
, districts,  6 

Houses,  decent,  for  the  industrial  classes,  860 
Houses  for  the  poor,  improved,  14 
Houses,  new,  premature  occupation  of,  832 
Houses,  valuation  of,  891 
Houses,  workmen’s,  in  the  North,  330 
Houses;  see  also  ''Dwellings’'  and  “Habita- 
tions " 

Hurdles,  the  iron,  in  the  parks,  351 
Hyde  Park-corner,  the  perils  of,  411 
Hyde  Park-corner  to  Oxford-street,  443 
Hygiene  Publique  en  Angleterre,  981 

ILMINSTER  and  its  iUs,  122,  978 
India:  Christian  architecture  of,  630;  Civil 
Engineering  College  for,  77 ; civil  eogineep 
for,  624;  cotton-growing  districts,  a trip 
through,  60;  floods  in,  889  ; Public  Works 
Department  in,— case  of  the  civil  engineers, 
49  ; public  works,  engineers  in,  691 ; public 
works  of,  737  ; vilUffo  irrigation  in,  2>.0 
Indian  College,  191 

Indian  College,  Royal  Civil  Engineering, 
Cooper's-bill.  597 

Indian  products  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, 621,  539,  668 
Industrial  classes  abroad,  749 
Infirmary  and  dispeusary,  Shoreditch,  961 
Infirmary,  new,  Kidderminster,  851 
Infirmary,  the  Macclesfield,  7t'4 
Infirmary,  Stockport,  opening ofnew  wing, 921 
Infirmary,  new,  Uxbridge,  34 
Institute,  Bradford  Mechanics’,  new  building 
for,  753 

Institute,  Manchester  and  Salford  Building 
Trades,  122 

Institute  of  Architects,  American,  192,  641 
Instil  ute.  Royal,  of  British  Architects,  172, 291, 
343 ; and  tbe  surveyorship  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem  Hospitals,  33,  35;  conversazione, 
623;  consistency  of,  19,  34;  “ Horm  Pau- 
lin® " at,  400;  medals  and  prizes  of,  180; 
presentation  of  the  medals,  298 ; officers  of, 
180,  201;  report  of  the  council,  300;  tbe 
president's  budget  of  home  and  foreign 
news,  878 

Institute,  the  Religious,  Manchester,  opening 
of,  624 

Institute,  Workmen’s  Club,  129 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers:  see  “Civil 
Engineers" 

InstituiioD,  Governesses’,  211 
Insurance  for  the  clergy,  771 
InteLeotual  qualities,  iiausmissibility  of,  483 
InternationaJ  Association,  Workmen's,  959 
International  commnnicaiion, — Concrete,  890 
Inventions,  nseful,  530 
Iphoven  Church,  near  Nuremberg,  S'O,  666 
Ireland  (From),  32,  72,  693,  673,  792;  coast 
defences  fur,  351;  Cork  and  Waterford, 
672  ; sanitary  matters  and,  063 
Iron,  the  action  of  cold  and  frost  on,  183,  324 
Iron  and  steel, 739 

Iron  in  baiJding,  on  the  progressive  use  of,  1021 
Iron,  preservation  of,  449 
Iron,  sheet,  the  manufacture  of  Russian,  625 
Iron,  wrought  and  oast,  the  durability  of,  472 
Irrigation,  village,  in  India,  290 
Italian  sculpture  at  the  luternationai  Exhibi- 
tion, 498 
Italy  (From),  91 

Italy,  Northern  and  Central,  1023 
Italy,  North,  the  great  painters  of,  377,  441 

“JACK  PLANE,"  1031 
Jet,  823 

Jetty,  Margate,  623 

KAISER  and  King, — a contrast,  71 
Keighley  Trade  School,  44 
Keneington,  1001 
Kensington  Gardens,  350 
Kensington-road  and  Albert  Hall,  25 
“ King  Lud,”  the  Ludgate  Circus,  241 
King's  CoUego,  London,  financial  condition  of, 
671 

King’s-cross,  London,  384, 450 

Knole  House,  Kent,  629 

Kranner,  Herr  Josopb,  architect,  1003 

LADDERS,  defective.  324 
Land  and  labour  in  New  England,  463 
Land  in  Loudon,  valne  of,  420,  462 
Land,  the  uncultivated,  609 
Land,  value  of,  192 
Landings,  unsafe,  911,  931,  991,  1012 
Landlord  and  tenant,  872,  892,  1012 
Landlord  law  and  public  health,  963 
Laths,  thickness  or,  290 
Latrines,  subterranean,  963 
Law-courts  and  corporate  buildings,  Bir- 
mingham ; see  under  “ Competition  ’’ 

Law  Courts,  proposed  new  county,  for  Hants, 

. 851  ^ 


Law  Courts,  the  proposed  new,  131,  170,  503, 
872,  919 

Law  Courts:  and  London  builders,  31,  4-1; 
central  hall,  609  ; design  for,  969;  drawings 
of,  989 ; plan  of,  989  j tenders  for, — founda- 
tions, 71 

Lead  and  Portland  cement,  981 
League  of  Industry:  see  under  “Trades 
Movement  ’’ 

Leamington  Church, — strength  of  materials, 
171 

Lecture  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  231 
Lectures  on  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A., 
182,  199,  223,  239 
Lectures,  art,  Cambridge,  370 
Leeds  : bridge,  330  ; improvement  of,  929; 
sanitary  state  of,  66-1 ; Social  Science  con- 
gress,— see  under  “ Social  Science  ’’ 

Leicester  and  its  authorities,  1901 
Leicester,  tbe  condition  of, — phosphate  sewage 
process,  779,  831 

Leicester-square,  improvements,  203 
Letter-boxes  and  builders,  1C32 
Letters,  writers  of; — 

Ambrose,  H.,  on  iron  and  steel,  739 
Ansted,  Charles  E.,  on  hollow  brick  walls* 
61 

Armitage,  J.,  on  horses,  371 
Arthur,  P.,  on  the  Christian  architecture  of 
India,  639 

Arthur,  P.,  on  the  cotton-growing  districts 
of  India,  59 

Arthur,  P.,  on  village  irrigation  of  India, 
293 

Baird,  J,,  on  old  maps  of  London,  664 
Baker,  H.,  on  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's 
monument,  772 

Baker,  H.,  on  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  NichoU, 
sculptor,  1002 

Baker,  T.,  on  charities,  10f9 
Barlow,  H.  C.,  on  Pompeii  revisited  after 
many  years,  741 

Barlow,  H.  C.,  on  spelling  wordPompei,  771 
Baxter,  J.,  on  malt  cieteroe,  624 
Bedo,  G.,  on  Gibbs  collection  of  antiquities 
at  South  Kensington,  470 
Beggi,  P.  D , on  drainage  of  Tiber,  749 
Belcher,  J.  & J.,  on  Mansion  House  build- 
ings, London,  772 

Beoham  A Sons  on  descending  flues,  911 
Bennett,  J.,  on  associated  carpenters  and 
joiners  in  Scotland,  271 
Birkctt,  T.,  on  the  Metropolitan  water 
supply,  492 

Blashill,  T.,  on  “the  arch  never  sleeps,’' 
231 

Blunt,  J.,  on  International  Exhibition  and 
working  men,  642 

Bosauquet,  C.  B.  P.,  on  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  London,  341 
Bousfleld,  W.,  on  laying  asphalte,  161 
Brent,  J.,  on  the  Oibbs  Anglo-Saxon  Col- 
lection at  South  KeosiogtOD,  322 
Britton,  W.,  on  King's  cross,  London,  381 
Bruton,  E.  G.,  on  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida- 
tions Act,  709 

Bury,  Talbot,  on  Caudebeo  Lady  Chapel 
roof,  20 

Campbell,  D.,  on  beating  with  hot  water, 
052 

Capps  & Ritso  on  tenders,  411 
Carr,  H.,  on  the  bridges  of  London,  978 
Chadwick,  E.,  on  prevention  of  noxious 
sewage  emanations,  1030 
Chadwick,  £.,  on  sanitary  principles  of 
school  constrnctioD,  800 
Chapman,  J.  W.,'on  improved  dwellings  for 
the  very  poor,  811 

Chessell,  Frank,  on  education  for  the  work- 
man, 71 

Clarke,  J.,  on  architectural  museum,  191 
Clarke,  T.,  on  AD  Saints’  Chnrch,  Hertford, 
231 

Clarkson,  S.  F.,  on  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida- 
dations  Act  of  1871,  742 
Collinson,  T.  B.,  on  plan  of  Law  Courts, 
989 

Conolly,  T.,  on  Canada  and  its  trades, 
119 

ConoUy,  T.,  on  Norlh  American  Fisheries, 
459 

Cook,  T.,  on  stone  and  atone  working,  490 
Cooke,  C.,  on  lire  escapes,  411 
Cooke,  C.,  on  Ordnance  Survey,  192 
Cooke,  C.,  on  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  &c., ' 
969 

Cooke,  C.,  on  Ordnance  Survey,  1033 
Coryate,  Tom,  on  Yeovil  and  the  Teovi- 
Dans,  109 

Grace,  J.  D.,  on  Baalbek,  1 29 
Grace,  J.  D.,  on  Bdalbek,  1034 
Grace,  J.  D.,  on  treatment  adapted  to 
material,  60 

Craig,  E.  T.,  on  an  Agricnltural  and  Indus- 
trial Training  College,  410 
Davis,  A.,  on  clearing  tiles,  811 
Dawuay,  A.  D.,  on  a reviver  for  Southamp- 
ton, 1011 

Dawoay,  A.  D,,  on  charges  for  quantities, 
4-9 

Denton,  Son,  & North,  on  intermittent 
filtration  works,  823 

Dewar,  A.,  on  a new  style  of  architectural 
criticism,  89 

Dewar,  A.,  on  wooden  architecture  of  Nova 
Scotia,  601 

Donaldson,  T.,  on  the  consistency  of  the 
Institute,  19 

Drake,  C.,  on  concrete  r.  brickwork,  3C9 
Dudman,  E.  J.,  on  kitchen  boiler  explo- 
aions,  60 

Edmeston,  J.,  on  zinc  and  paint,  931 
Ellacombe,  H.T.,  on  old  turret  stairs,  330 
Elliot  A Co.,  on  perils  of  Hyde  Park-corner, 
411 

Ellis,  J.,  on  neighbour’s  music,  20 
Fergusson,  J.,  on  the  design  for  the  new 
post-office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  143 
Fergusson,  J.,  on  the  new  Law  Courts,  603 
Fogerty,  W.,  on  the  conoistency  of  the 
Institute,  34 

Forbes,  J.  S.,  on  model  viUsges,  840 


Forrester,©,  W.  W.,  on  heating  ohnrehes, 
410 

Gan,  Louisa,  on  Female  School  of  Art,  249 
Garbett, E.L  , on  how  beat, to  spend  money 
for  the  public  good,  371 
Garbett,  E.  L.,  on  land  for  the  people,  341 
Gibson,  J.  M , on  fire-clay,  963 
Gielgud,  H.,  on  heating  churches,  449 
Godwin,  G.,  on  architects,  surveyors,  and 
the  Stamp  Act,  251 

Godwin,  G.,  on  a national  theatre  and  how 
to  get  it,  519 

Godwin,  G.,  on  Church  of  St.  Mary  RedcDff 
and  Csnyngo  Society,  Bristol,  441 
Godwin,  H.,  on  cost  of  concrete  bnilding, 
462 

Gough,  J.  R.,  on  death  of  Mr.  RandaU 
by  accident,  1013 

Graves,  J.,  on  “ selling  off  the  archives,"  832 
Greenhill,  W.  A.,  on  loans,  312 
Qribble,  F.  J.,  on  tenders,  691 
Gribble,  F.  J.,  on  tenders,  731 
Griffith,  W.  P.,  on  Dolgelly,  Ac.,  829 
Hall,  A.,  on  brick,  1031 
Hall,  H.  H.,  on  Canterbury  local  Board, 
691 

Hargreaves  A Co.,  on  wall  tiles,  861 
Hildobrant,  A.,  on  warming  apartments,  231 
Holt,  T.,  on  conjunctive  boiler,  291 
Holt,  T.,  on  prevention  of  kitchen  boDet 
explosions,  70 

Hutchins,  E.  F.,  on  buildings  for  music,  760 
Hutchins,  E.  F.,  on  hollow  brick  walls,  109 
Hutchins,  E.  F.,  on  theatres  and  music- 
rooms,  769 

Ifold,  W.,  on  incombustible  rooms,  952 
Jackson,  E.  W.  W.,  on  gas-flame  denuded  of 
its  impurities,  49 

Jennings,  G.,  on  hollow  brick  walls,  91 
Jennings,  G.,  on  slate  cisterns,  110 
Kerr,  J.,  on  ventilation  of  hospitals,  by 
open  fire-places,  31 
Lance,  J.,  on  relief  for  London,  833 
Leeds,  L.  W.,  on  dranghts,  1002 
Leeds,  L.  V.,  on  the  central  haU  of  proposed 
Law  Courts,  6"9 

Lett,  B.,  on  cement  and  muriatic  acid,  50 
Lloyd,  W.  W.,  on  art  study  and  art  cri- 
ticism, 3 

Lockwood  A Co.  on  building  prices,  939 
Lomas,  W.,  on  architects,  surveyors,  and 
the  Stamp  Act,  251 

Lupton,  J.,  on  completion  of  8t.  Paul’s,  691 
Lupton,  J.,  on  decorations  of  St.  Paul’s,  809 
Lupton,  J , on  decoration  of  St.  Paul's,  1010 
Mallett,  R.,  ou  the  proper  site  for  hospitals, 


521 


loans  with  small 


Mathews,  J.  D., 
interest,  341 
Mathews,  J.  D.,  on  practice  and  charges  of 
architects,  690 

Mathews,  J.  D.,  on  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  34 

Maynard,  T.,  on  brickfields  under  the  Fac- 
tory Act,  670 

MeUor,  J.,  on  King  Stephen’s  burial-place, 
629 

Merrifield,  Mary  P.,  on  premature  occupa- 
tion ofnew  houses,  832 
Mileham,  C.  H.  M., on"  The  Criterion,”  252 
Miles,  M.  M.,  on  a publio  library  for  the 
working  classes,  342 
Minton  A Co.  on  tile  manufacture,  790 
Morris, T.,  on  the  soil-pipe  and  sanitation,  811 
Namrass,  C.,  on  floods  in  India,  889 
Noble,  T.  C.,  on  Kine’s  Cross,  -150 
Noble,  T.  0.,  on  the  Devil  Tavern,  331 
Nunn,  J.,  on  fire-clay,  969 
Obey,  T.  G.,  on  wood-turning,  910 
Palmer,  P.,  on  a house  in  St.  Martin’s-Iane, 
751 

Palmer,  P.,  on  widening  Bt.  Martin's-laae, 
873 

Papworth,  W.,  on  Northumberland  House, 
Strand,  282 

Paraire,  E.  L.,  on  Darien  Canal,  930 
Parker,  T.  R.,  A Co.,  on  Kingston  school 
competition,  990 

Parker  A P lditch,  on  Kingston  school  com- 
petition, 1011 

Parr  A Strong  on  Somerset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  chapel,  129 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  completion  of  St.  Paul's, 
981 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  St.  Clement  Danes,  671 
Perkins,  R.,  on  Holborn-circus,  930 
Phillips,  J.,  on  early  London,  364 
PhiUips,  J.,  on  self-cleansing  sewers  o 
deposit,  809 

Phillips,  J.,  on  sewage  irrigation  at  Aber- 
deen, 283 

Phillips,  J.,  on  the  rise,  and  progress  of  the 
London  drainage,  664 
PhiUips,  R.,  on  descending  flues,  952 
Plancud,  J.  R.,  on  a national  theatre,  629 
Pratt,  H.,  on  Pimlico  Club,  419 
Pratt,  H.,  on  youths’  institutes,  341 
Prideaux,  T.,  on  utilisation  of  waste,  349 
Pritchett, G.  E.,  on  diocesan  architecture,  370 
Rayle,  J.,  on  falling  cornices,  192 
Hickman,  T.  M.,  on  employment  of  sur- 
veyors, 589 

Riddle,  F.,  A Co  , on  cosmopoDtan  league 
of  industry,  930 
Robbins,  E.,  on  coUodion,  431 
Robins,  E.  C.,  on  architects  and  the  exhibi- 
tion, 330 

Rogers,  S.  C.,  on  visible  mathematical  lines, 
1009 

Rolfe,C.C.,on  Architectural  Conference,  171 
Ross,  L.  E.,  on  water  for  all,  313 
Roumieu,  R.  L.,  on  the  horse,  651 
Rowley,  F.  F.,on  concrete  v,  brickwork,  250 
Sandilands,  IV.,  on  the  Wood  Carving  Co., 

Scargill,  W.,  on  tbe  identification  of  streets 
and  houses  in  town  districts,  6 
BesrgiU,  W..  ■Whynol?671  , . 

Scott,  G.  G.,  on  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum,  150  o,, 

Scott,  W.,  on  sewagepollution  at  KC’V,  ail 

Seal,  B.,  on  selection  and  use  of  stone,  409 
Sharp,  T.,  on  Palmerston  statue,  433 


vi 


Shone,  W.  C.,  on  completion  of  8t.  Paul’s 
710 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XXIX. 


[The  Builder,  Jan.  13,18; 


uu  “ the  little  onee,*'  250 
Simmons,  J.,  on  tendera  that  require  ei- 
planation,  261 

Smith,  C.  E.,  on  Saxon  monnment,  Whit- 
church, 881 

Smith,  C.  R.,  on  Silcheater,  790 
Smith,  O.  R.,  on  the  Roman  wall,  910 
Smith,  T.  R.,  on  drawings  at  the  Interna- 
tional  Exhibition,  711 

Snoxell  & Spencer,  on  tenders  for  shutters. 

873  ’ 

Borby,  T.  C.,  on  Birmingham  Assize  Courts 
competition,  212 

Steel,  T.  D.,  on  Leeds  Bridge,  330 
Strong,  A.,  on  conference  of  German  archi- 
tects, 609 

SulHeld,  T.,  on  closets,  1013 
Symons,  E.  O.,  on  dilapidated  homes,  730 
Symons,  E.  0.,  on  fire  and  teip-doors,  191 
Tali,  J on  cost  of  concrete  building,  450 
Tarbuok,  E.  L.,  on  landlord  and  tenant, 
891,1012  ' 

Taylor,  M.  & H.,  on  Hadfield  Church  com- 
petition, 953 

Taylor,  K.  H.,  on  a plan  of  the  drains,  872 
iaylor,  R.  M.,  on  tile  manufacture,79J 
Thompson,  J.,  on  concrete  and  damp  foun- 
dations, 41 

Tomhina.^  H.  T.,  on  the  sewers  of  St. 

George’s,  Hanorer-square,  730 
Turner,  H.,  on  proposed  ship  canal  through 
isthmus  of  Panama,  883 
tarn  ^92^  * Smiihficld  drinking-foau- 

w!F“r’  i'-  fever,  1031 

Waleaby,  T.,  on  bell-ringers’  floor,  190 
Waleaby  T.,  on  English  hells  and  belfries. 

and  Belgian  carillons,  309 
Wallace,  A.  R,,  on  hollow  brick  walls,  60 
Waterson  * Co.,  on  kitcheu  boilers  and 
pipes  bursting,  953 
Watson,  E- F.,  on  a grievance,  671 
Wheatioy,  H.  B on  Burlington  House,  19 
T\iikmaon,  W.  B.,  on  metJs  and  cement  in 
oopjunetion,  944 

Wflliams,  R,,  on  slate  cisterns,  173 
Wilson,  R;.  on  early  English  statutes 
connected  with  building,  0 
Winstanley,  D.,  on  quantitative  photo- 
graphy, 343  ^ 

cost  of  oonoreto  building, 


Alaterials,  strength  of,  Leamington  Church, 


Mathematical  lines,  visible,  1009 
Mausoleum,  cleaning  a,  953 
Melbourne,  new  post-otBce,  124 
Memorial,  Smithtleld  Martyrs’,  145 
Memorials,  971 

Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  new  corridor,  422 
Metals  and  cement  in  conjunotion  : see  under 
" Cements  ” 

Metropolitan  improvements,  proposed,  889 
Metropolitan  railways,  tramways,  and  other 
improvements  for  session  1871.  63 
Metz,  661 
Middensteads,  989 
Mill,  a large,  erection  of,  762 
Mill,  an  oil-cake,  opening  of,  at  Boston,  31 
Miller,  Hugh,  stonemason,  682 
Million,  a quarter  of  a,  or  more,  how  beat  to 


ijspend,  220,  277,  297,  341,  371 
Mills,  Dalton,  new  works  at,  948 


Wyetb,  G.,  ou  the  Pimlico  Club,  790 
Wynn,  C.,  as  to  town  hails,  1033 
Libraries,  free,  Manchester  962 
Library  and  Musenm,  free.  Paisley,  310 
Lichfield,  470 

LUe,  tljB  orjBfa  of  on  tlio  o«rtb,_pro,id.nt  of 
the  British  Association  on,  623 
Light  and  air  ease,  262 
Light  and  air  case,— Ladyman  t».  Grave.  489 
Light,  rights  of,  969  ’ 

Light,  the  oiyhydrie,889 
Lighthouse,  Wolf  Rock,  181 
Lightning,  churches  struck  by,  450 
Lightning  conductors,  590 

251^  cements.  Colonel  Scott  on,  lio,  159, 
Lindisfarne,  the  churches  of,  41  390 
^‘Anne^lo^*^  art  from  the  days  of  Queen 

Liverpo’ol,  810  ; council  chamber,  proposed 
decoration  of,  193;  health  and  art  in  684  • 
house  bnildiog  in,  61;  report  on  saiitarv 
sanitary  condition  of, 
bOO;  the  sanitary  inquiry  at,  182 
Local  board,  a,  proceedings  against,  330 
Local  boards  and  their  offioes,  331 
Loca  government  and  local  taxation  bills,  302 
Loe^sm  and  local  rule,  theilliberalism  of,  323 
iHJcks-out : see  “ Trades  Movement " 

^agings  for  single  men,  313 
London : aloft,  820 ; early,  sketch  of  364  • 
Mploratipns  in  by  the  Maori,  669;  land  to 
let  in  City  of,  690;  (Mid)  communication 
improvements,  — new  streets  and  under- 
ground railway,  Leicester-square,  &o.,  203  • 
old,  564;  open  areas  in,  231;  relief  for,  833  • 
sweet  and  railway  improvements,  601,  631' 
street  traffic,  689  j » , 

Lord  Mayor’s  show,  an  incident  of,  911 
Lnnatmsasylum,  Worcester,  the  enlargement 

Lunatic  asylums,  private,  condition  of.  409 
Lutetia  Rediviva,  999 
Lynn,  619,  039 


-A.iio,  Dalton,  new  woras  at,  aio 
Mineral  statistics  of  United  Eingdom,  20 
Mines,  foundation  of,  630 
Minster,  York,  state  of  the  south  transept 
of,  872 

Mint,  the  new,  961 

Miscellanea : see  contents  of  weekly  Numbers 
Missioa-hafl,  Kentish  town,  611 
Money,  hiw  beet  to  spend,  for  the  public 
good,  220,  277,  297,  341,  371 
Monument,  Saxon  sepulchral,  in  the  Church 
of  Whitchurch,  Hams,  884 
Monument,  the  Scott,  completion  of,  710 
Monument  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
760,  773 

Monumental,  792,862,892,  961;  see  also  weekly 
Numbers 

Monuments,  public,— choice  of  sculptors,  617 
Monuments,  public, — committees  ot  taste  aad 
mderen. 


Monument",  public,— portrait  sculpture,  637, 


Monnments,  the  conservation  of,  944 
Moorish  style,  on  origin  of,  123 
Morgue,  the  new  Dublin.  811 
Mortar,  the  lime  in  the,  671 
Mouldings,  Gothic,  600 
Mulready,  on  eomo  skotohes  hy.  703 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  East  London,  48 


-.J...OOU111  ociBuc«  ana  Alt,  Bast  Liondon,  48 
Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  150,  191,  362  ; 
architectural  art  classes  at,  823 ; lecture  at, 

ttfti  - ro.7TAur  1 1^0 


-ui  , review  of,  159 
Museum,  South  Kensington  : novelties  of  the 
month,  622  ; the  Gibbs  collection  of  Saxon 
objects  in,  322 
Mus'c,  291 

Mueic  and  arcbitecture,  197 
Music-hall  for  Lincoln,  32 
Music,  buildings  for,  410,  469,  431,  531.  6'43, 
760,  1003,  1024;  no  echo,  609;  see  also 
“ Sound  and  Echo  " 

Music-rooms,  769 


ILACAULAT’S  New  Zealander,  a letter  pre- 

£ared  for, — memorial  stone  laying,  470 
•adagasear  and  its  people,”— the  memorial 
churches,  264 

Malta,  opening  of  Somerset  Dock,  181 
Malthouse,  Canterbury,  14 
Manchester  new  Royal  Exchange,  13 
Manchester,  what  they  are  doing  in,  833 
Mangel  cake  and  sewage  utilisation  : see 
“ Sewage  Utilisation” 

“Mansion  House-buildings,"  London,  606, 


Mansion,  Mrs.  Bowes’s,  Durham,  27 
Maori  explorations  in  London,  669 
Map  of  London,  an  old,  480 
Maps  of  London,  old,  664 
Maps,  Ordnance  Survey  and  British  Museum, 
968.  1033  ' 

Marble,  823 

Marble  show-room,  Pimlico,  403 
Margate  drainage,  683 

Market,  cattle,  the  new  foreign,  at  Deptford, 


Market,  covered,  Bradford,  1032 
Market-haJl,  Howden,  4 5 
Market,  new, at  Kidderminster,  893 
Markets,  new,  at  Newton  Abbot,  923 
Markets,  The, — Leadenhall,  Billingsgate,  and 
Columbia,  323  be. 

Marylebone,  sanitary,— cause  and  effect,  251 
Masters  and  men,  411 

Masters,  the  old,  and  the  Royal  Academy,  15 
Material,  treatment  adapted  to,  40,  60 
Materials,  strength  of,  experiments  on,  980 


NEIGHBOURS’  music,  30 
New  South  Wales  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Architecture  and  Art,  903 
Newlands,  the  late  Mr.  J»raoa,  C.E.,  563 
Newlyn,  the  sanitary  condition  of,  -13,  210 
Newspaper  press  fund,  350 
NichoU,  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.,  scnlptor,  1002 
Northumberland  House,  Strand,  in  17-49,  282 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  June  7th,  1871,  473 
Nuisances,  minor,  20,  209 
Numerals,  Arabic;  see  '*  Arabic  Numerals  ” 


Parliament,  in,  171 

Parliament : see  also  “ House  of  Commons 
Barty-wall  question,—"  The  Criterion,”  891 
Passion  play,  at  Ober  Ammergau,  638 
Passion  plays,  trade  plays,  and  early  enter- 
tainments, 7 
Patent  Laws  (The),  371 
Patents  and  patentees,  retrospective  and 
prospective,  369,  429 
Patents  in  America,  873 
Patents  connected  with  building,  814,  1035  • 
see  also  weekly  Numbers  ' 

Patents,  sewerage,  and  water  supply.  791 
Path  by  the  rher,  710 
Pavement,  breaking  up  the,  371 
Pavement,  Roman,  at  Bignor,  609 
Pavemente,  asphalts;  see  “Asphalto" 
Pavements,  glass,  709 

Pavilion  for  the  Wimbledon  Camp,  203.  651 
Paving,  651,  690 

Paving,  lead,  at  Somerset  House,  610 
Peabody-sqnare,  Blackfriars-road,  601 
Pebbles,  the,  in  the  street,  484 

North  Wales,  a residence  in 

Pennethorne,  the  late  Sir  James,  717 
Peruvian  railway,  163 
Petroleum,  823 

Photography,  quantitative,  343 
Pictures,  among  the  international.  378,  437 
Pictures,  foreign,  in  Pall-mali,  261 
Pictures,  Spanish,  drawn  with  pen  andpencil, 


Pilasters  for  a commercial  warehouse,  Bel- 
fast, 12-1 

Pipes,  broken  iron,  19,  33 
Pipes  bursting,  953 

P;pes,  earthenware,  the  price  of,  60,  91,  109 
Pipes,  iron,  jointing,  833 
Pipes,  tinned  lead,  872 

Plans  and  estimates  for  a school,  by  abuilder, 
claim  for,  233 
Plans,  ready-made,  110 
Plastic  material,  new,  470 

Passion:  see  “ Passion  Plaje” 
iloughing,  direct  traction,  780 
Plumb-rule,  how  do  you  prove  your,— a tech- 
nical lesson,  32 

Police,  the  City,  some  of  the  homes  of,  300 
Pompei,  how  we  spoil,  77; 

Pompeii  revisited  after  many  yoaro,  711 
Poor,  houses  for:  see  “Houses,"  also 
Dwellings  ’’ 

Pwelain  and  pottery  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  678 

Portland,  the  pecnliaritiee  of,  680 
Portland  Island,  progress  in,  791 
“ Post  Mortem,”  670 

Post-office,  general,  St.  Murtin’s-le-Grand, 
design  for  the  new,  143 
Post-oflieo  progress,  192 
Post-offle-",  GUagow,  enlargement  of,  244 
Post-office,  New  York  City,  924 

magazine,  Kensington  Gardens  and, 

Princeof  Wales  (The).  939;  see  also  " Scar- 


OBITUARY;  — Mr.  Augnstns  Applegath 
669;  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  814  Mr 
Bourke,  architect,  Dublin,  911 ; Mr.  Thomas 
Brassey,  21  j Sir  Thomas  Deane,  architect 
804 ; M.  Dnban,  architect,  730,  812  • Mr  a' 
D.  Gough,  architect,  749;  Mr.  Hardwick,' 
24;  Mr.  Hayley,  architect 
Joseph  Kranner,  architect 
lOC'i;  Mr.  James  Newlands,  C.B.,  663  • Mr 
W.  G.  NichoU,  sculptor,  1002;  Sir  James 
Pennethorne,  717;  Mr.  William  Randall — 
‘Jack  Plane,”  li>31;  Mr.  George  Tate 
F.G.S.,  469  ; M.  Teller,  622  ^ ’ 

Offioee,  new  Coonty  Court,  Durham,  943 
Oil,  boiled,  and  varnishes,  310 
Opera  House,  new,  Paris,  848;  capital  of 
column,  884  ^ 

Opera,  Roy^  Italian,  Covont-garden,  211,  449 
Operatives  in  factories  and  workshops,  health 

Orange-peel, — a hint  to  the  police,  893 
Orchard-houses,  31 
Ordnance  Survey,  192 

' Ordnance  Survey  and  the  British  Museum, 1033 
Organ-oases,  8-19 

Organ-loft  in  Church  of  St.  Pantaleon. 
Cologne,  964 

Organ  (The)  in  Holy  Scripture,  952 
Ornamental  design  in  the  workshop,  938 
Ornamentation,  177 
Ornamentation  as  high  art,  100 
Ornatnentation  of  the  transitional  period,  -404 
Orphan  Institution,  Seamea'a,  Liverpool,  761 
Orphans  of  artists,  322 
Owen  GJaadwr's  Parliament  House,  829 
Oxford:  early  history  of,  270;  new  buildings 
and  improvements  in,  830;  report  on  the 
sanitary  state  of,  291 


PAINT,  zinc  and,  931 

Painters  in  Water  Colonis,  Institnte  of,  299 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Society  of,— 07th 
exhibition,  321 

Painters,  the  great,  of  North  Italy,  377,  441 
Paisley  free  library  and  museum,  310 
Palace,  the  Bishop's,  Welb,  26 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  866 
Paper,  washable,  164 

Paris,  904 ; and  Athens  —a  plea  for  pleasure, 
26;  Lutetia  Rediviva,  999 
^804  purchase  of,— value  of  land, 

Park-lane,  tbe  widening  of,  and  cutting 
tbroogh  Hamilton-place,  489 
Park,  public,  for  Alloa,  264 
Park,  the  People’s,  Belfast,  323 
Parliament,  architecture  in,  517 
Parliament,  Houses  of;  architect  of,  610 


borough” 

Prizes,  Mr.  Peek’s,  -109,  444 
Projeotiqn  before  the  line  of  front,— Brutton 
t'-_Pari9h  of  8t.  George,  Hanover-square,  910 
Projections  before  the  line  of  front,  291,  670, 


Roman  Catholic  church  building  new 
contents  of  weekly  Numbers 
I Roman  Exploration  Comjaay,  proposec 
I Roman  Exploration  Fund,  240 
Roman  exploration  : see  also  under  " T 
Rome,  a church  for,  709  ; the  improvem* 
117  ; inundation  at,  33 
Roofs  and  cornices,  overhanging,  34 
Roofs,  glass,  709 
Roofs,  incombustible,  952 
Roofs,  tile  and  cement,  981 
Royal  Academy : see  " Academy  ” 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  the  autobiography  of,  902 
Russian  building  art  at  Exhibition  L 
Petersburg.  497,  617 
Rust,  removal  of,  910 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY  CHURCH,  ISi 
1039;  aplea  for,  360;  baluster  eolumoi 
restoration  fund,  609 
6t.  Alban’s  union,  660 
St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  610 
St.  Bride’s,  723,  749 
St.  Bridget's,  Wsvertrae,  641,  684 
St.  Clement  Danes,  671 ; proposed  remc 


St.  Dominick’s,  Cornwall,  150 
Stj_  George's,  Hanover-square,  reopen! 


8S9 


1 arohitectnre,  the  value  of,  637, 


Proportion  i 
657 

Provincial  news : see  contents  of  weekly 
Nuinbere  ^ 

Public  good,  see  " Million”  or  " Money” 
Public  bouses  without  the  drink,  310 
Public  way,  right  to  open  gateway  on  to  a 
Bean  e.Thoma",  893 
Pugin  travelling  studentship,  172 


QUANTITIES,  71 
Quantities,  charges  for,— Camberwell  In- 
urmary,  -489 

Quantity  question  (The),  160 

Queen  Viotoria-street,  building  frontages,  193 

Queries,  19 


RAFFAELLE,  the  house  of,  Urbino,  709 
Railway  aad  other  priva-o  bills,  683 
Railway:  a Peruvian,  163;  bill,  London  coal- 
owners’,  423  ; company.  Midland,  390  : 
company  s surplus  lands  utilisation  scheme 
r#  Metropolitan,  191;  development,  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  78;  development,  English 
and  Foreign,  777  ; eiiensions  in  1870,  44- 
London  central,  670;  Metropolitan  District) 
431 ; Metropolitan  Disrriot,  City  terminus 
of,  503  ; Metropolitan  District, — opening  of 
Mansion  Hoaio  station, — engineer's  speech 
529 ; platform?,  the  perils  of,  772 ; station) 
the  proposed  Holbom  Viaduct,  911,  1000  ; 
traffic,  South  Eastern  passenger,  423  ; trains 
workmen’s,  16  ; underground,  Leicester- 
square,  and  other  Mid-London  communica- 
tion improvemenis,  203 
Railway  whistle,  the  insufferable,  291 
Railways,  Metropolitan,  63 
Railways,  Tunbridge  aad  Hartford,  land  pur- 
chases and,  82 

Rsndall,  Mr.  William,— "Jack  Plane,”  1031 
Rating  chambers  as  bouses,  931 
Kedclifl'o-squaro,  South  Kensington,  104 
Register,  Conaina’s  billiard-marker’s,  610 
Kent  and  rating,  by  a workman,  634 
Repairs,  average,  963 

Heredos,  a new,  in  8t.  Mary  EedclilF  Churob, 
Bristol,  1024 

Eeredos,  mosaic,  for  St.  David’s  Cathedral, 


Reservoir,  Hallington,  689 

Revue,  G^n^ral  de  1' Architecture,  804 

Bight  of  way,  911 

Eivera,— their  functions  and  treatment;  37. 
67 

Road  gravel,  injury  from,  213 
Boad  steamers,  181 
Roads,  dangerous,  in  Paddington,  70 
Roads  in  Paris,  773 

Roadways,  impermeable,  advantages  of,  783 
Bocks,  the  ornamental,  of  Cornwall,  764 
Roermond,  209 


St.  James's  Chnrch,  Marylebone,  60 
8t.  Jamos'e  Park,  411 
St.  James’s  Tower,  Taunton,  011,  629 
St.  Jude’s  Church,  South  Kensington,  3 
St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  si'-k  wards  for,  2 
St.  Martin’s-lane  : No.  36,  late,  118,  76: 

too  late  yet,  791,  819;  widening,  872 
St.  Mary  in  the  Capitol,  Cologne,  daooi 
of,  060,  990 

St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church,  444 ; a new  r« 
in,  1024 

St.  Michael,  Comhill,  ancient  records ' 
parish,  897 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Notting-hUl,  411 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Ottertoa,  329 
St.  Paocras  Church,  monuments  and  | 
atones.  560 

St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Dungannon,  166 
St.  Paul's,  910 ; the  alteraiiona  in,  723 
area  in  front  of,  299 ; the  completic 
90,  691,  710,  949,  984;  decoration  o: 
1010,  1039;  decoration  of,  by  natur 
art,  960;  the  paint  at.  969 
St.  Petersburg,  exhibition  ; soo  "Eihihi 
St.  Saviour’s  Chnrch,  Oxford-Street,  to 
deaf  and  dumb,  724 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  330 
8t.  Thomas's  Hospital : see  "Hospital' 
Salisbury,  progress  at,  167 
Salt-making,  improvement  in,  1033 
Saltaire  clnb  aud  institute,  282 
San  Francisco,  intended  city  hall,  3''4 
Sanchi  Tope  and  its  gateways,  age  of,  20 
Sand  jets,  cutting  and  boring  stonei 
metals  by,  689 

Sanitary  and  building  Acts,  defects  in,  9 
Sanitary  commission,  royal,  report 
sewerage,  179;  water  supply,  2-41  ; cc 
building.  257 ; scheme  of,  433 
Sanitary  condition  of  London  poor,  551 
Sanitary  exhibition  : see  " Exhibition" 
Sanitary  inquiry  at  Liverpool,  182 
Sanitary  maciers,  farther  evidence  on,  31 
Sanitary  matters  in  Ireland,  963 
Sanitary  mat-ers,— seed-beds  of  disease, 
Sanitary  progress,  771 
Sanitary  state  of  Scarborough ; see  " 
borough” 

Sanitation,  soil-pipe  and,  811 
Saturday  balf-holiday,  110,  131, 161 
Saw  manufacture,  the  Sheffield,  765 
Saw  mills,  new,  Liverpool,  470 
Scaffolds  and  ladders,  defective,  324 
Scandinavia  and  its  artistic  and  natural  > 
bilities,  1020 

Scarborough,  lessons  from,  934;  the  sac 
condition  of,  962:  see  also  “Draina 
Fever,”  " Prince  of  Wales,”  &c. 
School,  a new  science,  for  Southampton, 
School,  a nnisance,  71 
School  and  vicarage-house.  South  Leigh, 
School-board,  metropolitan,  1010;  arehi 
for,  429 ; the  architect  of,  624 ; Homei 
bla  Greeks,  600 
School-board  doings,  811 
School-boards,  909,  931,  984 
School-board,  the  Sheffield,  architect  foi 
School-building  news  : see  weekly  Numb 
School  : construction,  sanitary  principle 
800;  of  art  exhibition,  Oxford,  909  ; o; 
female,  249;  of  art,  new,  Birkenhead, 
School  of  Art  ; see  also  "Schools  of  Art 
School : reformatory,  for  girls,  MiddI 
911;  requirements  of  Liverpool,  75-): 
Artane  industrial  for  Dublin  boys,  t’-'  <■ ' 
King’s,  Sherborne,  251 ; trade,  I 


King’s,  Sherborne,  251 ; trade,  K 
44;  Whitgift  Hospital,  Croydon,  64t 
Schools : Borough-road,  831 ; Britioh,  ( 
opening  of,  181;  for  London,  62S 
cogne-place,  Mile-end  New  Town,  661 
at  Stockweil,  1064 

Schools  of  Art  and  of  Science,  14, 71,  1 
271,  85#,  921,  950.  1004,  1033 
Schools  of  Art  in  Victoria,  833 
Schools  of  Art,  premiums  to  masters  o. 
Schools  of  Art,  want  of  proper  class-roc 
104,— see  also  " Art  Schools  " 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  Gloucester 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  South-We 
don,  1024 

Schools,  planning  and  fitting  up,  771 
Suboots,  St.  Michael’s,  Sydenham,  780 
Schools,  Science,  new,  for  the  Depsrti 
Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington, 
Schools,  the  three,  981 
Schools,  Westminster,  Shaftesbury,  62 
Science  and  art,  370 
Science  and  art  classes,  864 
Science  and  Art  Schools. — see  under  " 
of  Alt  and  of  Science” 

Science,  art  and,  810 

Science  and  art  at  South  Kensington,  -1 

Science,  elements  of,  17 

Scott,  Walter,  hono'ir  to,  651 
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otiand  (From),  273,  653,  692,  814,  934,  993, 

1084 

inlptors,  choice  of,— public  monumenls,  617 
inlptare,  Italian,  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, 49S 

inlpture  in  England,  1 

[ulpture,  portrait,  637,  677 

.amen,  merchant,  the  social  condition  of, 

223 

ipnlchre,  Eock,  a modern,  944 

iwage  and  Essex  Reclamation  Companj, 

Metropolitan,  63 

'wage,  Birmingham,  839,  890,— a backward 
step,  922 

iwage  emanations,  noxions,  on  the  preven- 
tion of,  1C30 

•wage  farm  at  Merthyr,  891 

swege  filtration  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 

649 

swage  irrigation  at  Aberdeen,  283,  1003 
swage  pollution  at  Kew,  811 
swage  process,  ihe  phosphate,  831, — con- 
dition of  Leicester,  779 
Bwage  purification,  29 

swage  question  (The),  70,  149,  231,  730,  761, 
923,  961,  990 

swage  question  : at  Coventry,  804j  at  Hert- 
ford, 873 

ewage,  town,  treatment  of,  430 
ewage, utilisation,  772;  Lodge  Farm,  Barking, 
'281;  mangel  cake  and,  122;  novel  mode  of, 
at  Glasgow,  823;  works,  Exeter,  781 
ewage,  Walton,  and  Thames  purification, 
969 

ewage  works,  Richmond,  944 
ewerage:  and  water-supply,  071;  of  Clee- 
thorpe,  6C9;  of  Slough,  984 
ewerage  report  of  Royal  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, see  “ Sanitary  " 

ewerage  works,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
362,  671 

ewerage;  see  also  “ Drainage” 
lewer  ventilation,  see  “Ventilation” 
lewers,  cleansing,  clearing  gullies  versus,  431 
ewers,  London,  condition  of,  821 
ewer-,  metropolitan,  dumb  sbafcs  in,  769 
ewers  of  deposit,  971 
ewers  of  deposit,  metropolitan,  929 
lewers  of  deposit,  eelf-cleansiog,  809 
ewers  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  602. 
730, 741  'i  > , 

ewers,  sale,  261 

hakspeure,— a nafionsl  theatre,  329 : see  also 
“ Theatre,  a national  ” 
bakepeare,  " for  and  against,”  329 
ibakspeare  memorial,  563 
hatspeare’s  monument,  610 
ibanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  671 
iheptou  Mallott,  Somerset,  761 
hingle,  361 
hips,  iron,  890 
butters,  noisy  iron,  110 
im  writing  and  glass  embossing,  81 
■ilohester,  790 

lites,  selection  of  building,  22 
Hate,  823 

ilate,  strength  of,  19 

llaughter-housea  for  Manchester,  ooat  of  the 
new,  371 

imilhfleld  drinking-fountain,  192,  239 
Imithlleld  martyrs'  memorial,  145 
Imoke  drainage,  963 
Inow, 19 

Bonne’s  monument.  952, 089 
Bocial  alltanee,  the  new,  944 
Social  diflicultiee,  French  solutions  of,  697 
''  Social  movement,”  the  new, — sense  and 
nonsense  of,  917 

Bocial  Science  and  social  progress,  998 
Social  Science  Congress,  the  coming,  689 
Social  Science  Congress,  Leeds,  778,  817; 
unprovement  and  provision  of  human  habi- 
tations, £01 

Bociety  of  Arts : see  under  “Arts  ” 

Boil  pipe  and  sanitation,  811 
Borne  things  I do  not  want  in  the  building 
trades,  31 

Bomerset,  health  of,  610 
Bonning,  Oxfordshire,  173 

Sound  and  echo.  070;  see  also  under  “Build- 
jngs  and  Sound,”  and  " Music  " 
Southampton,  a reviver  for,  162,  1011 
Bouth  Kensington  museum];  see  “ Museum” 

” Spsnish  pictures  drawn  with  pen  and  pen- 
oil,”  200 

Spire*,  on  entasis  and,  261 
Spitalfields  and  St.  Bride's,  723,  749 
Stables,  English,  in  the  East,  164 


Stables,  new,  for  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  244 
Stabling  at  St.  Leonard's,  631 
Stage,  the  English,  449 
Stage,  the,  relation  of  to  fine  art,  664 
Stained-glass  designs  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  368 
Stained  glass,  on,  623 
Stained  glass  : see  also  under  “ Glass  ” 
Staircase,  fall  of,  Worcester,  983 
Stairs,  old  turret,  320 
Stairs,  scraps  on,  743 

Stairs,  wooden,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  1002 
Stamp  Act,  architects,  surveyors,  aud,  251 
Stamp  Act,  the  new,  192 
Statue  of  Sir  James  Outram,  670 
Statue,  of  O'Connell,  Dublin,  the'propoaed, 
619 

Statue,  the  equestrian,  of  the  Prince  Consort 
for  the  City,  952 

Statue,  the  Pidmerston,  at  Southampton,  411, 
484 

Statue  (Thenhst  ftffrights  the  world,  349 
Statues  at  Westminster  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, 660 

Steam  cnltivation:  see  under  “Agricultural 
Progress  ” 

Steam-washingapparatus,  844 
Steel,  739 

Stippling,  zinc  white  and,  43 
Stone,  a new  artificial,  70 
Stone  and  stone  working,  490,  660 
Stone,  Ransome's,  for  caissons,  683 
Stone,  the  selection  and  use  of  for  engineering 
and  architectural  purpoBee,  402,  442 
Stone,  the  selection  ana  use  of,  469 
Stonework,  decaying,  431 
Stone-working  by  machinery,  -460 
Strasburg,  610 

Street  architecture : see  in  Dlustrations 
Street,  Queen  Victoria,  City,  opening  of,  889 
Street  traffic,  metropolitan,  149 
Streets  and  houses  in  town  districts,  the 
identification  of,  6 
Streets,  state  of  the,  1010 
Stresses,  the  measurement  of,  983 
Strike,  the  nine  hours,  a workman's  mnsings 
on,  770,  850 

Strikes,  769:  see  also  under  “Trades  Move- 
ment ” 

Struetores,  dangerous,  91 
Style,  on,  667 

Styles,  Byzantine  and  Moorish,  on  the  origin 
of,  123 

Sunderland,  the  sanitary  state  of,  and  its  con- 
sequences, 762 

Survey,  Ordnance : see  “ Ordnance  Survey  ” 
Surveying  and  engineering  department  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  624 
Surveyors,  town,  good  news  for,  444 
Surveyors,  architects,  end  the  Stamp-  Act,  251 
Surveyors,  cheap,  631 

Surveyors,  Institution  of,  902,  991;  tithes 
and  tithe  commutation,  269 
Surveyors,  the  employment  of,  689 
Surveyors  under  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Act : see  “Dilapidations  Act” 

Surveyorahip,  the  Bognor,  671 
Surveyorship  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem 
Hospitals,  the  Institute  and  the,  33,  36 
Surveyorship,  St,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
962,  1000 

Surveyorship,  Sonthborough,  891 
Swansea  Law  Courts,  191 

TASTE,  the  growth  of,  301 
Tate,  the  late  Mr.  George,  F.G.S.,  469 
Taunton  and  the  truth,  882 
Taunton  emergency,  the,  371 
Teachers,  want  of,  644 

Technical  education  of  workmen,— some  re- 
marka  on  it,  by  a working  man,  169 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  580,  610 
Tender,  invitations  to,  811,  833 
Tender  subject,  the,— Infirmary,  Worcester, 
191 

Tenders:  bnilders’,  13,  411;  a bint  to  those 
who  make,  931;  differences  in,  261;  for 
Kennington  Workhouse,  72;  for  shut'ers, 
873;  how  they  differ  in  Leicester,  861; 
incomplete  list  of,  771 ; “May  difference  of 
opinion  never  alter  friendship,"  644,  691, 
711,  731;  more  differences,  823;  pre- 
posterous, 371;  somebody  wrong  again, 
78-4;  stranger  still,  610;  that  require  expla- 
nation, 203;  that  require  explanation, — Sale 
sewers,  251;  Wedaesbury  Town-hail,  60; 
wide,  411 

Tezier,  the  late  M,,  522 


Thames  Embankment,  044  ; Norfolk-stroet 
approach,  172 ; works,  323 ; see  also  Victoria 
Thames  purification,  969 
Theatre,  a national,  329 ; a national,  and  how 
to  get  it,  649,  593,  603,  629 
Theatre,  the  Alexandra,  Liverpool,  221,  242 
Theatre,  a new,  for  Dublin,  64,  631;  Gaiety, 
Dublin,  943 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane,  H.M.’s Opera,  304 
Theatre,  “Royal  Victoria  Palace,”  li29 
Theatre  stairs,  wooden,  1002 
Theatres  and  music-rooms,  769 
Theatres  generally,  on  the  construction  of, 
221,  243 

Theatrical,  191, 710,  891,  929,  963 

Tiber,  drainage  of,  749;  exploration  of,  098; 

exploration,  will  it  pay  p 701 
Tile,  art,  chimney-piece,  344 
Tile  manufacturers,  772,  791 
Tiles,  cleaning,  811 
Tiles,  wall,  831 
Timber  building,  670 
Timber,  scarcity  of,  830 
Tithes  and  tithe  commutation,  269 
Tomb  of  Gerardus  III.  in  the  Minster  Church, 
at  Roemood,  Holland,  424 
Towers,  Westminster  Abbey,  649 
Town-ball,  Brighton,  the  contract  for,  489 
Town-hall,  Macclesfield,  new,  223 
Town-hall,  Bochdale,  780 
Town-ball,  Thurso,  64 
Town-hall,  Winsford,  251 
Town-hall,  Wirksworth,  7-44 
Town-hall,  Wolverhampton,  844 
Town-halls,  as  to,  1032 
Trade  arbitration : see  “ Arbitration'' 

Trade  books,  444 
Trade  returns,  283 
Trade  societies  congress,  210 
Trade-union  Bill,  the  new,  144, 229 
Trade-unions,  gnilds  of  trade,  and,  201 
Trades  movement,  390,  411,  431,  451,  471,  483, 
511,  631,  661,  664,  611,  649,  672,  691,  731, 
763,  772,  791,  811,  831,  849,  871,  892,  96), 
, 1013 

Trades  movement,  a twelve  hours,  833 
Trades  movement;  are  strikes  necessary  to 
workmen,  or  locke-out  to  employers  ? 898 
Trades  movement  : mnsings  on  strikes  and 
wages  by  a workman,  770,  850 
Trades  movement,— men  out  of  work,  833 
Trades  movement  in  Manchceter,  51 
Trades  movement,  the  cosmopolitan  league  of 
industry,  930 

Trades  movement,  the  nine  hours,  910 
Trades  movement, — wages,  853 
Tramway  progress,  482 
Tramway  question  (The),  171 
Tramway  system  at  Greenwich,  210 
Tramways,  metropolitan,  session  1871, 63,  131, 
604,  669 

Tramways,  etreet,  61 
Tromways,  the  future  of,  279 
Trenches,  timbering,  689 
Track  Commission  report,  4‘'3 
Truck  system,  revelations  of,  82 
Tunnel,  Mont  Ceuis,  through  the  Alps,  752, 
758 

Tunnel,  Standedge,  completion  of,  183 
Tunnelling  machines,  463 
Tunoels,  timbering,  689 
Turners  and  turning,  992 
Turning,  wood,  872,  910 
Twelve-hours  movement,  a,  833 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  prizes,  522 

VALUATIONS,  charges  for,  20 
Varnishes,  on  bulled  oil  and,  310 
Venice  (From),  423,  910,  031;  my  first  night 
in,  833 
Venloo,  209 

Ventilating  and  warming  the  Albert  Hall,  80 
Ventilation,  main  sewer,  Liverpool,  893 
Ventilation,  sewer,  292,  789,  893 
Ventilation  of  coal  mines,  771 
VentilaTion  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  by  open 
fireplaces,  31 
Ventilation  of  rooms,  9S3 
Ventilation  of  sewers  and  house  drains,  293, 
789,  883 

Ventilation  of  soil  pipes,  964 
Vestry-halls,  Camberwell,  plans  for:  see 
nnder  “ Competitiem  " 

Vicarege  house  and  school,  Southleigb,  431 
Victoria  Embankment,  593 
Villa,  the  Roman,  at  Northieigh,  983 
Villages,  model,  810 


VuUiamy,  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  archi- 
tect, 142 

WAGES,  952 

“ Wakehnrst  tree,”  lament  for  the  ruin  of,  329 

Wall  papers,  illustrated,  483 

Wall,  the  Roman,  940 

Walls,  hollow  brick,  50,  64,  91,  109 

Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex,  721 

Wandsworth  Common,  save  it,  170 

Wapping  “ Island,”  a visit  to,  6 

Wspping,  the  state  of,  45,  64 

Warming  and  ventilating  the  -Albert  Hall,  80 

Warming  apartmeots,  231 

Warming  apartments,  a snggestion  for,  190 

Warming  apparatus  for  churches,  131 

Warming  by  hot  water,  263 

Warming:  see  also  “Heating” 

Warmth,  wasta^nd  want  of,  70 
Warwick  Castle,  a word  to  the  owners  of,  1023 
Waste  in  furnaces,  prevention  of,  388 
Waste  land,  onr,  363 
Waste,  the  utilisation  of,  350 
Water  Act,  Metropolis  New,  683 
Water  Company,  East  London,  and  constant 
supply,  861 

Water-gace,  Inigo  Jones’s,  651,  664 
Water-main,  relics  of  the  old,  261 
Water  I more  water  1 432 
Water-pipes,  constricting  rings  on,  424 
Water-supply,  971 

Water-supply  and  sanitary  state  of  Wells,  602 
Water-supply,  constant,  691 
Water-supply  of  Croydon  and  other  towns,  766 
Water,  the  supply  of,  to  Edinburgh,  101, 401 
Water-supply,  metropolitan,  493,  524;  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  on,  64 

Water-supply, — report  of  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, 241 

Water-supply,  Warwick,  911 
Water-works  and  drainage,  893 
Water-works,  new,  Keighley,  922 
Water-works,  the  Sudbury,  523 
Waterford.  673;  improvements  in,  383 
Watford  Board  of  Health,  20 
Wednesbury  town-hall  tenders,  60 
Wellington  monument,  8t.  Paul’s,  241, 330,  409 
Wells  Cathedral,  arable  numerals  on,  289,  310 
Wells,  progress  at,  167;  sanitary  state  of,  692 
Westgate-on-Sea,  310 
West  Hoathly,  Sussex,  143 
Weymouth,  649,  677,  700;  archteologiets  ftt, 
670 

Wharf,  a concrete,  1009 
Whitechapel,  the  slums  of,  212 
White-lead  and  ziuc-wnite,  28 
Who  is  spotless  ? 110 
Why  not  ? 671 
Wilbelmshohe,  48 

Winchester  Guildhall  buildings,  363 
Window,  stained  glass  in  St.  Michael's  and 
All  Angels’  Church,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
304 

Windows,  781 

Windows,  modern  painted,  310 
Windows,  new,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  729 
Windsor, — the  sanitary  coadition  of  certain 
parts  of,  217,  269 
Wood  Carvers’  Society,  370 
Wood-working  by  hand  and  machinery,  160 
Workhouse,  Bramley  union,  624 
Workhouse,  Kennington,  tender  for,  72 
Workhouse,  Lambeth,  290 
Workhouse,  Rotherham,  works  at,  24 
Working-class  earnings,  651,  691 
Working  men,  the  International  Exhibition 
and,  643 

Workmen  and  mechanical  drawing,  622 
Workmen:  see  also  “ Operatives  ” 

Workmen’s  houses  t eee  “ Houses  ” 
Workmen's  Interuational  -Association  see 
“ International" 

Workmen’s  trains  and  workmen’s  houses,  16 
Workshifts  and  workshops  of  the  poor,  1019 
Workshops,  75  > 

Workshops  of  the  poor,  1019 

Wraysbury  Church  new  tower  and  spire,  132 

YARMOUTH,  Great,  691 

Tear,  the  old,— Slst  December,  1870,  15 

Yeovil  awakened,  62,  109 

Yeovil,  a h^me  view  of,  810 

Yeovil  guardians  and  tiis  Suildtr,  129 

Y Vaner  Abbey,  829 

ZINC  and  paint,  931 

Zinc  white  and  stippling,  43 

Zinc  white  and  white-lead,  26 


ILLUSTKATIOJ^S. 


ART  TILE  CHI.MNEYPIECE,  346 


BANK,  City,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,— Mr.  G.  A. 
Mansfield,  Arcbitfct,  887 

Banlc,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Throgmorton-street,  London, — 
Mr.  William  Burnet,  Architect,  6*7 
Barton’s  Buildings,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  627;  Plan  of 
Ground  Floor,  626 

Baths,  at  University  College  Hospital,  Plan  of  New,  660 
Bayham  Abbey,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  Sussex.  987 : 

Ground  Plan,  996  > > » 

Bois-Ie-Duo  Cathedral,  Holland,  107 
Bois-le-Duc  Cathedral,  Holland, — Interior,  showing  the 
Organ,  827 

Bridge,  Trent,  Nottingham,— Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  Engi- 


Fountain,  Drinking,  Smitblield,  the  proposed, — Mr. 

Francis  Butler,  Architect,  447 
Fountain,  the  Frere,  Bombay, — Mr.  Forsyth,  Sculptor,  67 


Buildings,  Barton's,  Deansgate,  Manchester,— Messrs. 
Corbett,  Baby,  & Bwyer,  Architects,  627:  Plan  of 
Ground  Floor,  626 

Buildings,  Mansion  House,  London, — Messrs.  John  & 
John  Belcher,  Architects,  607 
Buildings,  Municipal,  and  Law  Courts,  Birmingham,  Plan 
of  a selected  Design  for,  686 

Burlington  House,  New,  Piccadilly:  the  Home  of  the 

Learned  Societies,  227;  Plan  of  Ground  Floor  228 


CAPITAL  OF  COLUMN  under  Staircase  of  New  Opera 
House,  Paris,  886  ' 

Carved  Stone  Pilasters,  Belfast,  126 
Castle  Gardens,  Rochester,— Messrs.  Barnet  & Hook, 
Architects,  1007 


Cathedral  Gateway,  Segovia,  Spain,  206 
Cathedral  of  Bois  le-Duc,  Holland,  107 
Cathedral  of  Bois*le-Dur  ” " ’ ''  ' 


, Holland,  Interior  of,  showing 

...e  Organ,  828 
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Sculpture  in 
England. 

N tte  volume  of  the 
Builder  just  now 
closed,  we  com- 
menced to  treat 
of  this  subject. 
In  resuming  its 
consideration,  it 
may  be  proper 
to  observe,  as  a 
reason  for  intro- 
ducing so  much  of 
the  history  of 
sculpture,  that  the 
conclusions  here- 
after to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  art  can  only  be  fairly 
arrived  at  through  a knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  the  more  prominent  and  influential  ancient 
and  modern  schools.  Without  this  survey — and 
it  has  been  condensed  as  much  as  possible — it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  exhibit  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  have  at  different 
times  been  made,  while  such  particular  reference 
affords  opportunity  for  explaining  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  varieties  noticed,  and  to 
the  gradual  departure  from  the  Greek  canon. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  present  remarks 
will  be  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  more 
modern  practice. 

The  deterioration  of  sculpture  in  ancient 
times,  even  so  early  as  the  third  century  B.C,, ; 
was  shown  to  be  attributable  to  the  change  in 
the  feeling  or  impulse  from  that  which  had  pre. 
vionaly  influenced  its  exercise.  This  deteriora- 
tion went  on  unchecked,  till,  by  degrees,  the  art 
fell  into  decrepitude.  The  few  spasmodic 
attempts  to  x'evive  it  iu  the  reigns  of  some  of 
the  Eoman  emperors  had  no  favourable  results 
on  the  general  status  of  sculpture  as  a flue  ^or 
elevated  art  j and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
material  or  executive  merit  rather  served  to 
awaken  with  regret  the  memory  of  the  past, 
than  to  raise  a well-founded  hope  for  the  future. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  sculpture  of  modern 
times  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  quality  of  the  art 
produced  j arising,  as  has  been  presumed,  from 
the  altered  influence  under  which  it  has  ap- 
peared, It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  one 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  modes 
of  practice.  The  nobler  impulse,  the  religious, 
which  incited  the  ancient  Greeks  to  seek  for  the 
utmost  physical  perfection  iu  the  types  or  images 
of  their  divinities,  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons, 
similarly  actuate  the  modern  sculptor.  With 


the  Greeks,  every  quality  which  was  supposed  to ; 
individualise  the  various  immortal  personages 
that  constituted  their  Pantheon, — as  majesty, 
power,  wisdom,  beauty, — had  its  distinotive 
material  personification  and  recognised  form  in 
the  individual  statue  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  special  attribute  was  appropriated : 
hence  the  multiplication  of  their  representa- 
tions, and  the  expressive  variety  found  iu  their 
sculpture.  The  modern  scnlpfcor  has  no  such 
field,  of  a material  kind  in  part,  but  also  asso- 
ciated with  poetical  motive,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  and  the  consequence  is  seen  in  the  lower 
forms  of  practice  which  have  at  different  periods 
been  introduced.  If  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  judges,  that  the  noblest 
object  of  art  imitation  is  the  human  figure  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  or  beauty  be 
correct,  all  other  exercise  of  art  must,  in  so  far, 
be  inferior.  Sculpture  has  felt  the  effect  of  this 
disuse  of  the  nude,  and  its  followers  have  neces- 
sarily been  led  to  give  their  attention  to  other 
studies  by  which  they  might  assert  and  maintain 
a character  for  their  art. 

Great  attention  has  thus  been  paid  to  the 
treatment  of  accessories ; and  the  sculptors  of  the 
lower  schools,  as  the  Roman,  very  soon  exhibited 
considerable  power  in  the  treatment  of  drapery, 
in  which  some  of  their  statues  offer  admirable 
examples,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  school. 
That  this  was  a special  study  is  evidenced  by 
the  generally  inferior  quality  of  the  naked  with 
which  it  is  associated,  showing  how  the  higher 
forms  of  art  were  then  falling  into  neglect. 

In  the  revival  of  art,  as  it  has  been  oalled, 
when  sculpture  began  to  be  employed  in  Chris- 
tian monuments  and  illustration,  the  nude  figure 
was,  of  course,  proscribed  j and,  therefore,  in  all 
representations  of  religious  subjaots,  drapery 
was  a necessity.  In  the  primitive  exercise  of 
the  art  in  this  country,  the  prevalence  of  draped 
figures  is  found ; bub  it  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  covering,  without  any  approach  to  skilful 
design.  Ordinarily,  the  dress  is  a sort  of  gown, 
such  probably  as  was  worn  at  the  time  by  per- 
sons in  authority  5 but  what  is  intended  for  folds 
is  merely  a snecesaion  of  parallel  lines  cub  into 
the  stone  ; and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with 
any  attempt  at  artistic  arrangement,  or  to  give 
expression  by  means  of  this  accessory — so  capable, 
in  the  hands  of  the  true  artist,  to  assist  the  effect 
of  his  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  sculpture  used  as  decoration  in 
religions  buildings,  no  one  with  any  real  know- 
ledge of  art  would  think  of  quoting  such  per- 
formances as  worthy  of  being  classed  in  the 
category  of  fine  art.  They  fulfilled  their  main 
purpose, in  giving  enrichment  and  in  contributing 
to  the  effects  the  architect  desired  to  produce  j 
but  it  would  be  impertinent  to  class  their 
authors,  who  were  mere  rude  and  nninstruoted 
carvers  or  stonemasons,  as  sculptors,  in  the 


meaning  of  the  term  when  applied  to  real  mas- 
ters of  the  art  j or  to  compare  their  clumsy  per- 
formances, executed  for  obviously  very  secondary 
though  not  unimportant  objects,  with  works  of 
true  sculpture.  They  usually  exhibit  utter 
ignoranoe  of  all  rules  of  art : the  figures  are 
gaunt  and  ill-proportioned,  with  large  heads  and 
faces  expressionless  and  scarcely  human ; while 
the  limbs  and  bodies  often  are  painfully  dis- 
torted, in  order  to  be  fitted,  or  rather  squeezed, 
into  niches,  or  into  the  hollows  of  mould- 
ings ; without  regard  to  fitness  or  propriety, 
such  as  regulated  the  employment  of  similar 
accessorial  decoration  with  the  Greeks.  What- 
ever interest  is  felt  in  their  grotesque  form  and 
treatment  of  sculpture,  and  often  legitimately 
felt  for  the  motive  of  the  designs,  can  only  be 
owing  to  its  association  with  a style  of  architec- 
ture which  is  highly  attractive;  but  it  is  strange, 
and,  indeed,  discouraging,  to  find  this  interest 
occasionally  taking,  in  the  more  fervent  enthu- 
siasts in  Gothic,  the  form  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion, as  though  the  examples  referred  to  were 
really  good  works  of  art,  deserving  commenda- 
tion. It  may  arise  from  want  of  knowledge,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  tbe  confusion  of  judging 
two  arts  together,  as  if  there  were  a common 
standard  of  comparison  for  both ; and  assumiDg 
as  of  course  that  beoause  the  architecture  is,  to 
them,  beautiful,  all  art  connected  or  associated 
with  it  partakes  of  this  quality.  It  cannot  be 
too  distinctly  repeated  that  sculpture  is  imitative 
— with  something  more — ,and  that  it  must  bo 
judged  by  its  success  in  reproducing  the  objects 
it  professes  to  oooupy.  For  architecture  there 
is  no  such  test. 

The  extreme  rudeness  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  sculpture,  in  the  decoration  of  Gothic  buildings 
in  England,  may  be  accounted  for  in  some 
measure  by  tbe  little  opportunity  there  was  at 
that  time  of  seeing  works  of  a better  kind, 
which  might  have  guided  the  native  workmen. 
The  date  of  Wells  Cathedral,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  earliest,  is  the  thirteenth  century ; and 
at  that  time,  certainly,  there  were  no  examples 
of  sculpture  to  direct  public  taste.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  were  em- 
ployed to  carve  figures  that  the  living  persons 
around  them  could  supply  a general  standard  for 
their  imitation.  Even  in  the  matter  of  propor- 
tion,it  is  ourious  to  see  the  statues  of  saints,  kings, 
and  others,  which  crowd  the  front  of  this  and  other 
ofourmagnificent  Gothic  edifices, impossibly  elon- 
gated  to  a scale  of  ten  or  twelve  heads  or  nearly 
double  the  natural  or  normal  proportions,  when 
such  extravagance  ought  to  have  been  obvious  to 
the  moat  cursory  observer.  It  would  seem  the 
most  natural  course  that,  in  the  imitative  arts 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  architecture,  reference 
would  have  been  made  to  the  objects  themselves 
as  the  best  guides,  as  indeed  was  the  case  in 
foliage,  &o. ; but  this  evidently  was  nob  the 
practice  with  the  human  figure;  and  the  sc- 


called  sculptors  appear  to  have  preferred  to  work 
out  here  their  own  notions  in  forms  of  grotesqae- 
nesa.  It  is  more  surprising  that  this  obtuse 
blundering  should  also  be  found  in  Italy,  as  well, 
as  in  the  East,  where  remains  of  good  art,  however  I 
dishonoured  and  neglected,  mast  have  challenged 
attention  at  every  turning.  The  degradation 
was,  however,  greatest  in  the  art  used  in  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  Charch;  and  is  the  more 
striking  becanse  it  was  in  that  favoured  region 
that  the  Beautiful  had  both  its  birth  and  its 
crowning  glory.  These  are  anomalies  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  even  of  intellectual  progress, 
which  are  extremely  difficult  of  explanation ; 
and  here,  at  any  rate,  they  must  be  left  un- 
touched, as  it  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to 
enter  at  sufficient  length  upon  their  discussion. 

As  the  employment  of  sculpture  was  extended, 
that  used  for  ecclesiastical  decoration  greatly 
improved ; and,  subsequently,  its  application  to 
objects  beyond  arohiteotural  embellishment 
farther  advanced  its  progress.  The  introduction 
of  portrait  effigies,  which  at  first  were  limited 
to  ecclesiastics,  led  to  the  study  of  nature,  inaS' 
much  as  the  robes  in  which  the  reeambent  figures 
were  represented  lying  in  their  tombs  were 
no  doubt  carefully  copied  from  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  bishops,  abbots,  or  monks  during 
life.  How  greatly  this  even  limited  atten- 
tion to  truthfulness  of  imitation  aided  the 
progress  of  sculpture,  albeit  deficient  in  style, 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  beautifnl  arrangements 
of  the  costumes  in  these  pious  memorials  when, 
at  a later  period,  royal  and  noble  ladies,  richly 
habited,  were  the  subjects  on  which  the  artist 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  skill;  and,  still 
farther,  in  those  more  extended  designs  in 
which  opportunity  was  offered  for  introducing 
groups  of  accessorial  figures,  of  ministering 
angels,  and  attendants,  and  even  in  larger  and 
more  ambitions  compositions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  impulse 
was  given  to  this  improvement  from  without; 
and,  however  strong  the  reasons  that  may  be 
adduced  for  believing  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  earlier  sculptured  works  ia  England  were 
the  performance  of  native  carvers,  it  scarcely 
admits  of  dispute  that  foreign  artists  visited 
this  country,  and  from  their  superior  praotica 
contributed  to  improve  the  less-efficient  works 
of  the  English  craftsmen.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  both  from  the  intercourse  that 
existed  between  this  country  and  Home  for 
ecclesiastical  objects,  and  the  attraction  offered 
to  Italian  artists  to  seek  employment  in  a 
country  where  it  was  well  known  the  most  magnU 
ficent  religious  foundations  and  cathedrals  (vere 
being  erected,  and  where  their  services  would 
be  acceptable,  and  sure  to  be  well  remunerated 
This  admission  of  obligation  to  artists  who  bad 
had  greater  opportunities,  at  that  time,  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  in  the  practice  of  sculpture 
than  had  been  afforded  to  English  workmen, 
may  be  made  without  casting  discredit  on  native 
talent,  or  exhibiting  any  lack  of  patriotism. 
It  was  simply  a repetition,  with  a difference,  of 
what  had  already  occurred  when  the  more  able 
artists  who  had  wandered  from  Greece  became 
the  pioneers  of  art  in  Italy.  Indeed,  till  the 
influence  of  the  early  Italian  sohools  of  art  began 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  to  give  a life  to  art, 
at  first,  under  the  impnlse  given  by  Niccolo  and 
Giovanni  Pisani,  and,  afterwards,  by  the  re- 
markable body  of  artists  who  were  created  by 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Medici  family,  in 
Florence,  there  is  no  safe  ground  for  construct- 
ing a theory  on  the  progress  of  scnlpture  ic 
modern  times.  It  is  from  the  Italian  schools, — 
varying,  however,  considerably  in  their  fashion,  or 
modes  of  practice, — that  modern  sculpture  may 
be  said  to  have  its  existence.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  found  imitations  of  the  peculia- 
rities which  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
leaders  of  the  different  Italian  styles ; and  yet 
not  specially  or  exclusively,  as  if  the  artists 
believed  that  any  one  mode  was  the  right  one, 
but  because  art  being  looked  upon  chiefly,  or 
perhaps  entirely,  from  a material  (rather  than  a 
sentimental)  point  of  view,  and  the  inventive 
power  of  sculptors  not  now  being  great,  every 
style  of  art,  however  fantastic,  is  recognised 
as  justiflable,  and  may  be  found  issuing  from 
the  same  hand  or  studio.  No  styles  oau  occupy 
positions  of  wider  divergence  than  that  of 
Donatello,  for  example,  and  the  Fhidian  school ; or 
that  of  Bernini,  or  of  lloubiliac,  contrasted  with 
fine  Greek  sculpture.  Yet  the  very  artists  who 
profess  to  admit  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the 
latter  are  found  to  produce  works,  which  appear 
to  be  intended  only  to  challenge  comparison 
with  some  of  the  weakest  examples  of  couven- 
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tionalism ; in  tricky  effects  and  what  only 
deserve  the  name  of  curiosities  of  art. 

German  and  Italian  sculptors  of  deserved 
eminence  are  frequently  found  exercising  their 
talents  in  this  free  and  uncontrolled  manner, 
heedless,  perhaps,  how  unquestionably  they  are 
injuriag,  by  such  practice,  the  chances  of  ever 
restoring  true  taste  in  sculpture. 

The  popularity  that  such  productions  often 
command  is  to  be  attributed  maiuly  to  the  want 
of  education  in  the  public  in  the  principles  of 
trne  art.  Never  having  been  taught  in  what 
excellence  in  sculpture  really  consists,  and 
having  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge by  the  study  of  nature  or  of  fine  examples 
intelligently  demonstrated,  the  generally  low 
tone  of  public  appreciation  of  art  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  at. 

The  application  of  art  to  religious  objects,  and 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  that  characterised 
the  earlier  works  of  the  “ revival,”  justifies  the 
belief  that  sculpture  might  be  brought  to  as 
noble  a consummation  in  modern  times  as  it 
attained  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Of  course, 
objectively,  it  would  appear  under  a different 
form.  The  representation  of  the  nude  figure 
would  be  denied  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
feelings  of  a Christian  commnnity  ; and  in  this 
respect  the  ancient  sculpture  would  still  have 
its  advantages.  But  in  high  purpose,  elevated 
and  aft'ecting  expression  and  in  beauty,  the  art 
that  aspired  to  illustrate  the  Christian  senti- 
ment, with  its  graces  and  charities,  would  have 
opportunities  quite  as  favourable  for  its  develop- 
ment and  success  as  those  at  the  command  of 
any  Pagan  school. 

The  promise  shown  in  the  works  of  the  Pisani 
and  others  of  the  time,  supplemented  somewhat 
later  by  the  immense  artistic  power  of  the  school 
which  counted  Michelangelo  among  its  distio- 
guished  members,  leaves  no  donbt  that  this  lofty 
position  would  have  been  gained  for  art,  but  for 
circumstances,  as  remarkable  as  unexpected, 
which  acted  as  a disturbing  cause  to  the  course 
Eculpture  was  taking.  This  was  the  revival  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  of 
the  taste  for  classical  literature.  It  was  indulged 
in  to  such  an  extent,  under  the  patronage  chiefly 
of  Lorenzo,  the  “ magnificent,”  at  Florence, 
that  it  became  the  fashion  among  scholars  and 
certain  of  the  higher  classes  to  despise  and 
ignore  whatever  was  modern  in  art  or  literature, 
even  to  the  disuse,  among  themselves,  of  their 
own  native  tongue ; employing  only  Greek  and 
Latin  in  their  own  writings  and  oorreapondence. 
The  prejudice  was  soon  extended  to  the  domain 
of  sculpture,  and  the  artist  was  required  to 
adopt  the  ancient  style,  and  to  illustrate  subjects 
of  Greek  poetry  and  mythology,  instead  of  those 
with  whioh  only  the  unlearned  and  common 
herd  could  be  supposed  to  sympathise.  This 
innovation  sounded  the  knell  of  sculpture.  It 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  away  from  unoriginal 
and  yet  a sound  and  elevated  practice  of  art 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  who  had  appeared 
since  the  decadence  of  Greek  sculpture.  But 
it  not  only  directly  checked  the  promise  there 
was  of  establishing  an  original  and  most  expres- 
sive school  of  art,  but,  as  this  pseudo-classical 
style  was,  in  this  instance,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a caprice,  favoured  by  a party  of  pedants, 
it  opened  the  field  for  the  admission  of  every 
kind  of  fanciful  novelty  that  fashion  might  be 
pleased  to  encourage.  Modern  sculpture  has 
felt,  and  is  still  feeling,  the  consequences  in  the 
uncertainty  and  shiftiug  which  has  everywhere 
since  marked  its  practice. 

It  may  be  said,  summarily,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  here  to  notice  all  the  eminent  artists 
of  these  times,  that  three  great  masters  led,  in 
chief,  the  more  remarkable  and  influential 
sohools  of  art  in  the  period  included  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Among  these  Michelangelo  stands  pre-eminent. 
His  works  display  a force  and  vigour  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  a breadth  of  treatment,  and  a 
profound  knowledge  whioh  have  never  been 
equalled.  The  opinion  that  to  Michelangelo 
attaches  the  reproach  of  having  injured  the  pro- 
gress of  sculpture,  is  only  partly  true.  Hisstyle 
wanted  simplicity,  and  that  freedom  from  efibrt 
which  dignifies  Greek  sculpture ; bat  hia  own 
productions  exhibit  his  superior  power  in  every 
class  of  art,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  genius  of  the 
highest  order.  Those  who  formed  themselves  on 
his  practice,  many  of  them  artists  of  eminent 
ability,  failed  to  develop  what  was  really  good 
in  him  ; and,  as  is  nsually  the  case  with  imitators, 
only  exaggerated  his  more  striking  peonliarities. 
It  was  they  who  caused  the  injury  to  sculpture 
that  is  often  unjustly  attributed  to  the  great, 


master  himself,  by  intensifying,  and,  as  it  were, 
perpetuating  his  tendency  to  aomo  extravagance 
of  manner. 

The  sculptors  who  next  appeared  as  leaders 
ofdefined  character,  namely  Bernini  and  Roubiliac, 
may  with  greater  truth  be  considered  the  real 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  taste  in  sculpture. 
Both  were  artists  of  indisputable  genius,  and 
both,  after  their  manner,  exercised  their  art 
with  consummate  ability.  Unfortunately  both 
were  led  away  by  the  ambition  to  produce  effect 
by  originality  and  daring.  The  bold  and  por- 
tentious  style  of  Bernini  was  based  on  the 
exaggerated  manner  of  the  followers  of  Michel- 
angelo; and  in  his  compositions  he  showed  an 
utter  diresgard  of  all  the  laws  of  simplicity  and 
pure  taste  so  essential  to  the  true  character  of 
scnlpture.  Roubiliac  was  equally  insensible  to 
the  restraints  of  a sound  judgment  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art.  He  had  fertile  invention,  great 
facility  in  composition,  and  a marvellous  power 
of  execution  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
He  treated  the  marble  in  whioh  he  worked  as  if 
it  were  ductile  as  wax ; but  with  all  these 
undeniably  great  qualities,  his  was  a practice 
that  could  only  lead  to  the  very  worst  results. 
While  the  ordinary  spectator  stands  amazed 
before  the  proofs  of  Roubiliac’s  technical  skill, 
the  real  critic  is  obliged  to  deplore  the  misdi- 
rected application  of  talent  in  one  whose  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  had  they  been  properly  used, 
might  have  raised  sculpture  to  a position  of  great 
honour.  He  was  followed  by  a crowd  of  imitators 
of  his  worst  peculiarities,  who  only  helped  on 
the  degradation  of  sculptare. 

False,  meretricious,  and  deplorable  in  its 
consequences  as  was  the  taste  introdneed 
by  those  artists,  respectively,  yet  the  indis- 
putable genius  and  surpassing  power  of  exe- 
cution they  displayed  in  their  works  exer- 
cised a very  wide  influence,  and  procured  them 
a large  amount  of  patronage  and  favour,  at  a 
time  when  the  true  principles  of  sculpture  were 
little  understood.  Roubiliac  executed  several 
important  monuments  in  England,  where,  indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  commanding  or  even 
mediocre  native  talent,  he  reigned  supreme  in 
bis  art.  But  it  required  the  master  mind  and 
hand  to  sustain  the  prestige  of  his  corrupt 
style.  At  his  death  a crowd  of  feeble  imitators 
could  only  repeat  all  the  worst  features  of  the 
school,  without  any  of  the  redeeming  qualities 
which  marked  its  individuality. 

The  very  low  state  of  soulpture  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  be  recog- 
nised by  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
difficulties  whioh  surrounded  the  art,  with  re- 
ference to  its  possible  return  to  a better  con- 
dition. A very  fair  estimate  of  this  may  be 
obtained  by  inspecting  the  comprehensive  col- 
lection  of  monuments  of  the  period  referred  to, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Not  without  merit  of  a 
certain  kind,  in  invention  and  execution,  they 
are,  for  the  moat  part,  only  to  be  referred  to  as 
painful  records  of  a thoroughly  degraded  taste. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  when  sculpture 
seemed  to  have  fallen,  never  to  rise  again,  that 
two  artists  appeared  who  were  able  to  infuse  a 
new  spirit  into  art.  These  were  Canova,  a native 
ofitaly,  and  Flaxman,  an  Englishman.  Though 
differing  essentially  in  their  own  practice, — one 
rather  affecting  the  more  florid  ancient  school, 
the  other  having  a strong  leaning  towards  the 
simplicity  of  the  Italian  art  of  the  revival, — they 
both  recognised  the  value  of  the  beat  Greek 
examples,  and  advocated  the  study  of  the  antique 
as  the  beat  foundation  for  the  education  of  an 
artist.  A review  of  the  works  of  these  two 
remarkable  sculptors  might  be  useful  here, — 
showing  how  one  was  too  often  tempted  into  a 
merotriciouB  style  and  over  - attention  to  a 
laboured  surface  execution ; and  the  other, 
while  exhibiting  a deep  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  sculptural  composition  and  exquisite  sentiment 
in  subjects  of  pathos,  scarcely  did  justice  to  hia 
works  with  respect  to  their  execution  ; but  to  do 
this  efficiently  would  require  space  beyond  our 
limits. 

The  partial  return  to  an  improved  style  in 
sculpture  soon  bore  frnit  in  England,  where 
all  the  practice  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  Native  sculptors  could 
now  commence  their  studies  from  a new  and,  as 
it  were,  original  starting-point,  and  the  new 
school  was  in  direct  and  healthful  antagonism  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Bernini  and  Roubiliac 
periods.  But,  still,  there  were  almost  insuper- 
able impedimenta  to  establishing  soulpture  ou 
a secure  basis  ; for  though  the  bad  taste  of  the 
previous  schools  was  recognised,  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subjects 
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now  generally  otiosen  for  illnstration, — called, 
CBoally,  from  classical  dictionaries,  or  represent- 
ing cold  allegory, — albhongli,  teclmioally,  tiie 
works  exhibited  a purer  style,  greater  simplicity, 
and,  especially,  improvement  in  the  ohoioe  and 
character  of  form.  The  educated  and  preten- 
tious dilettanti  classes  gave  it  partial  support, 
but  the  general  public  had  no  sympathy  with  a 
style  of  art  that  appeared  only  to  deal  with  sub- 
jects utterly  beyond  their  comprehension.  Thus 
the  Bucceas  of  this  innovation  was  by  no  means 
certain  j while  there  were  many  rival  modes  of 
practice  to  which  people  were  already  accustomed. 
It  was  not  easy,  therefore,  all  at  once,  to  sup- 
press the  tendency  in  artists  and  their  patrons 
to  continue  in  the  beaten  track,  especially  when 
no  sufficient  reasonsor  explanationswere  given  to 
educate  them  in  preferring  what  was  sound  and 
good  to  what  was  worthless.  There  was  also 
another  great  difficulty  hard  to  be  met,  where 
■every  artist  and  every  employer  claimed  the 
right  to  assert  his  own  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  art.  This  claim  of  freedom  from  law 
and  prescription,  which  still  influences  the 
practice  of  sculpture,  only  shows  that  the  art 
is  nob  yet  conducted  on  any  sound  general  prin- 
ciple ; and  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing, even  speculatively,  on  its  future. 

It  is  this  looseness,  or  indisposition,  or,  it 
may  be,  incapacity,  to  recognise  what  is  the 
true  basis  of  sculpture  as  a flue  art  that 
makes  it  hazardous  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
prospects  of  the  art  in  this  country.  If 
the  Exhibitions  of  late  years  are  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  its  condition,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  disoonraging  conclusions  sug- 
.gested  by  the  mixture  of  modes  rather  than 
styles,  the  absence  of  elevated  motive  in  subject 
and  expression,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
•want  of  knowledge  of  and  feeling  for  the  nobler 
class  of  form  which  characterise  the  majority  of 
works.  At  the  same  time  there  is  compensation 
in  the  technical  merit  displayed  in  certain  direc- 
tions ; and  which,  rightly  guided,  is  one  of  the 
■elements  of  success ; as  a means  for  sculpture 
taking  an  honourable  place  in  our  national  prac- 
tice. It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  many 
cespects,  art  iu  these  days  is  become  a trade, 
eud  is  practised  to  meet  the  market  demand. 
It  must  be  so.  Painting,  however,  can  do  this 
with  greater  licence  and  safety  than  can  be  per- 
mitted in  acnlpture ; and  it  uses  its  facilities. 
6Bat  even  here  is  it  not  done  somewhat  to 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  understood  as  high- 
art  design?  But  when  sculpture  attempts 
this  discursiveness, — in  pseudo-Venuses  and 
Wymphs  and  fancy-subjects  on  one  side  ; por- 
traits, in  statues  and  busts  of  contemporaries, 
sometimes  in  semi-classical  costume,  sometimes 
■in  the  extreme  of  realism,  in  coats,  trousers,  and 
■ceckcloths,  on  the  other, — doubt  may  be  felt, 
whatever  may  be  the  latent  talent  of  the  artist 
•■for  effecting  better  things,  whether  a true  school 
of  sculpture  can  be  looked  for  where  such  ano- 
malies and  contradictions  are  found  in  juxta- 
position. An  intelligent  writer  has  lately  said, 
■“  No  amount  of  skill  can  make  commonplace 
men,  and  commonplace  accidents,  and  common- 
place feelings  fid  subjects  of  high  art.  Phidias 
himself,  set  to  carve  in  marble  portraits  of 
London  aldermen,  could  not  give  the  busts  any 
heroic  air  or  endurance  as  the  best  works  of 
art.”  Without  endorsing  the  whole  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
walue  of  the  principle  enunciated. 

Two  important  truths  seem  to  crop  out  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  they  will  apply  to  the 
•condition  of  sculpture  in  England.  The  pre- 
•sent  practice  of  sculpture,  as  a fine  art,  is  not 
•constrained  by  any  rule  or  canon  as  to  prin- 
•ciples  ; and  there  is  no  tribunal  of  sculptors  who, 
■devoting  themselves  to  the  higher  forms  of  art, 
■exercise  any  wholesome  influence  in  regulating 
the  general  practice;  or  who,  from  the  marked 
superiority  of  their  productions,  are  competent 
to  incite  the  ambition  of  younger  students,  or  to 
guide  public  taste.  And,  secondly,  that  the 
public,  not  generally  gifted  with  an  acute  sen- 
eibilty  or  genius  for  art — especially  sculpture — 
are  indiflerent  as  to  its  quality.  When  attention 
is  given  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  some  canning  of  the 
hand  displayed  in  it  than  for  any  quality  or 
exhibition  of  earnest  and  original  impulse  of 
mind  or  heart.  This  is  a natural  consequence  of 
the  neglect  among  ua  of  public  education,  even 
of  the  moat  elementary  kind,  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  fine  art  j and  it  applies  to  all 
classes. 

By  treating  this  subject  generally  it  has  been 
possible  to  avoid  particular  and  invidious  refe- 
rence to  living  ueulptors  and  their  works.  At 


the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungra- 
cious to  close  this  paper  without  making  distinct 
allusion  to  those  of  our  departed  worthies,  and 
one  especially  but  recently  passed  away,  who 
have  shown,  in  the  best  of  their  productions, 
that  England  is  able  to  count  among  her  artists 
some  who,  for  true  art  sentiment,  refined  taste, 
and  able  execution,  have  established  the  claim  of 
this  country  to  take  honourable  rank  with  other 
nations  in  the  exercise  of  sculpture.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  art  is  of  very  late 
growth  in  England;  and  it  makes  our  progress 
the  more  remarkable.  While  Italy  and  Prance 
were  producing,  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  and 
aiibeeuth  centuries,  artists  of  great  ability,  this 
country  could  nob  boast  any  native  sculptor,  of 
even  small  pretension,  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth. 

A forthcoming  trial  of  strength  is  announced 
in  which  our  living  sculptors  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  far  they  are  able  to 
uphold  a character  for  England  in  their  particular 
art.  Though,  it  may  be,  from  the  unhappy  and 
disturbed  state  of  the  Continent,  that,  as  regards 
foreign  schools,  the  contest  will  be  limited, 
still,  our  sculptors  will  be  called  upon  to  show 
what  England  can  now  do ; and,  in  the  interests 
of  the  subject  to  which  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  directed,  we  will  hopefully  trust  that 
the  display  will  satisfactorily  and  honourably 
testify  to  the  ability  of  our  present  race  of 
sculptors.  In  the  spirit  of  the  classic  competitor 
in  the  games, — 

“ ■ . - . Stiperenl  qtiibut  hoc  Neptune,  dediiti  ; 
Extrema)  piideat  rediitee,”  Hoc  vincite  cive), 

Et  prohibile  ne/ai.” 


AUT  STUDY  AND  ART  CRITICISil. 

Artist  and  critic  are  names  that  seem  to 
imply  somewhat  more  than  simple  distinction  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  distinction  is  constantly  appre- 
hended as  involving  an  opposition; — it  is  well  if 
not  the  same  obnoxious  opposition  that  confronts 
herbivora  with  the  carnivora  in  forest  and  field. 

Such  a view,  however,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  more  than  a sarcasm,  is 
essentially  unsound;  the  office  of  criticism  is 
not  more  to  denounoa  faults  than  to  indicate 
beauties  that  were  hastily  or  unfairly  neglected, 
and  to  set  forth  the  relative  value  of  works  and 
styles  chat  may  be  all  and  entirely  admirable, 
though  in  different  degrees. 

Now,  for  due  acquittal  of  this  function,  it  is 
manifest  that  criticism  is  nobbing  unless  endowed 
with  sensibility  to  recognise  whatever  beauties 
of  art  are  independent  of  any  immediate  exei'cise 
of  studious  reflection,  as  well  as  with  the  analytic 
faculty  that  can  give  some  rationalised  account 
of  the  laws  on  which  these  effects  are  ultimately 
dependent. 

Bat  we  are  here,  it  will  be  perceived,  demand- 
ing for  the  critic  certain  qualifications  that  are 
no  less  indispensable  for  the  artist — the  artist 
who  is  bound  to  know  beauty  when  it  presents 
itself,  to  appreciate  with  refined  exactness  what- 
ever forma  of  beauty  he  imagines,  and  who,  in 
working  his  way  to  realisation,  can  spare  no 
exercise  of  whatever  analytic  faculty  he  may 
fortunately  be  possessed  of. 

A true  artist,  therefore,  may  seem  to  require 
to  1)0  accomplished  with  all  the  qualifications  of 
a critic,  and  with  something — with,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal — more.  He  has  to  originate  forms  of 
beauty  which  the  critic  comes  into  possession  of 
ready  made ; and  by  him  must  be  practically 
travelled  that  difficult  road  that  lies  between  the 
conception  of  a work  of  art  and  its  perfect  execu- 
tion, while  the  best  triumph  of  the  critic  is  bat 
to  map— after  all  incompletely — a route  already 
traversed.  Natural  enough,  then,  may  it  seem 
that  critics  should  for  the  most  part  be  a band 
composed,  according  to  a familiar  satire,  of 
“ those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art.” 
The  ambitious,  the  would-be  bub  infelicitous 
artist  comes  away  from  spoilt  work  with  at  least 
the  jargon  of  the  studio, — with  a store  of  those 
technical  phrases  that  are  most  in  use,  and  ever 
convenient,  if  nob  indispensable,  for  indicating 
nice  distinctions  of  effect  and  manner,  but  that 
as  used  by  the  ignorant  and  inept  become  jargon, 
nothing  better. 

Bub  failure  in  art  does  not  prove  disqualifica- 
tion in  the  critic  who,  having  taken  his  wrong 
turning  at  a branching  road,  has  had  the  sense 
to  turn  back.  Such  an  error  is  easy  for  one  who, 
out  of  strong  sympathy  for  what  is  excellent  in 
art,  has  to  learn  by  trial  that  the  true  bent  of 
his  endowment  is  not  to  create,  but  to  enjoy,  to 
understand  and  to  expound.  He  may  be  well 


enough  content  with  his  alternative  as  a good 
critic  nob  to  grudge  the  artists  the  laugh  that 
they  have  never  been  slow  to  indalge.  The 
satire  of  Lothair  has  been  challenged  as  bor- 
rowed from  Balzac  ; but  Balzac,  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Pope,  who  pursues  the  story  of  those 
who  are  only  critics  because  they  have  mis- 
carried as  poets,  one  disastrous  stage  further  on  : 
he  says,  they — 

“ Turn  critics  next,  end  proTC  plain  fools  at  last." 

There  is  then  an  artist  element  in  the  critic  and 
the  critic’s  studies — there  is  a critic  element  in 
the  artist  and  in  the  artist’s  studies ; bub  as 
there  is  a point  at  which  the  critic  will  do  well 
to  forego  pursuit  of  practical  art,  so  there  is  a 
point  at  which  the  artist  must  shake  himself 
free  from  intellectual,  from  critical  principles 
and  supervision,  and  move  on  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pure  imagination, — of  imagination  en- 
riched it  may  be  by  previous  intellectual  disci- 
pline, bub  no  longer  referring  to  it  for  rule  and 
sanction  at  every  stroke. 

Sensibility  bo  beauty  is  a characteristic  of 
both  artist  and  critic,  bub  with  the  artist  lies 
the  responsibility  of  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion with  excitement,  to  which  it  is  the  critic’s 
bond  to  be  rightly  and  delicately  snaceptible. 

Artist  imagination  has  “ to  body  forth  the 
forma  of  things  unknown,”  and  when  these 
hitherto  airy  nothings  are  turned  by  him  to 
shape,  and  have  a local  habitation,  it  is  for 
Criticism  to  approve  itself  by  something  more 
than  the  sympathy  of  an  ordinary  cultivated 
spectator, — by  a responsive  recognition  of  the 
product  of  “fine  frenzy”  and  its  import,  so  dis- 
tinct  as  to  be  sneceptible  of  verbal  statement. 

Verbal  exposition  even  for  the  elucidation  of 
his  own  works,  is  no  part  of  the  office  of  an 
artist  whose  triumph  it  is  to  deliver  all  his 
meaning  by  his  proper  art. 

Still  the  exercise  of  a certain  critical  faculty 
is,  as  we  have  said,  appropriate  to  an  artist,  and 
it  has  two  forms  of  manifestation, — first,  under 
the  primary  guidance  of  his  teachers  and  in- 
struotora,  who  by  this  very  character  are  critics, 
though  they  may  bo  artists  no  leas,  and  address 
him  through  the  medium  of  criticism  ; — and 
secondly,  during  the  progress  of  his  independent 
work. 

In  the  second  case,  he  is,  above  all,  his  own 
critic,  especially  when  engaged  in  original  com* 
position,  or  the  last  finish.  He  must  subject 
himself  continually  to  self-critioiam  of  the  moat 
unsparing  kind,  as  made  up  equally  of  ever- 
revolved  comparisons  of  thoughts,  plans,  and 
devices  bearing  on  the  effect  he  strives  for,  and 
of  alternating  and  tentative  revivals  of  feeling 
and  emotion  in  implicit  combination  with  the 
movements  of  the  hand. 

No  doubt,  an  artist  may  often  do  well  even  at 
this  advanced  position  to  invite  and  lend  an  ear 
to  observations  of  professed  critics ; but  such 
hints  he  should  be  very  wary  of  allowing  to  take 
possession  of  him.  The  critic  of  an  unfinished 
work  has  bub  half  the  case  before  him,  and  the 
very  detail  that  justly  offends  him,  as  it  stands, 
may  involve  the  only  nnharmonised  because  as 
yet  imperfectly-developed  germ  that  is  to  give 
the  whole  composition  its  motive  and  value  in 
existence.  For  the  artist,  in  such  case,  to  subor- 
dinate his  native,  though  half-unoonscioua  ten- 
dencies to  what  must  be  a guess  of  the  critic,  is 
to  consent  to  mako  his  work  a joint  work,  and 
of  workers  who  cannot  by  possibility  be  in 
efleebive  concert.  Such  entire  complaisance  is, 
I believe,  nob  very  frequent, — never  on  the  part 
of  those  who  make  the  best  use  of  a suggestion 
from  without,  by  so  modifying  it  iu  harmony 
with  that  which  is  within  as  to  transmute  it 
sometimes  almost  beyond  recognition.  A true 
critic  will  be  prepared  and  content  to  find  his 
most  prized  suggestipns  come  in  for  no  more 
ceremonious  treatment.  A true  artist,  with  just 
confidence  in  the  assimilative  power  of  his  ideal, 
will  never  disregard  a really  pregnant  criticism, — 
certainly  never  be  so  weak  as  to  forfeit  its 
advantage  out  of  timidity  oi’  egotism,  forbidding 
him  to  admit  even  to  himself  a foreign  influence. 

We  come  then  to  this,  that  a critical  faculty  of 
very  high  refinement  is  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
artist ; and  wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  said, 
should  the  world  seek  other  critics  ? If  for 
no  other  reason — as  that  artists  are  sufficiently 
occupied  in  art  to  undertake  criticism,  or  too 
concentrated  in  purpose  to  range  loose  and  at 
large, — very  importantly  on  this  ground, — Criti- 
cism must  needs  be  exercised,  however  conside- 
rately, yet  justly,  and  therefore  with  resolute 
stringency,  upon  contemporary  art ; and  it  were 
too  muoh  to  expect  that  competitors  should  be 
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able  to  weigh  their  own  merits,  without  bias, 
against  those  of  others.  Certainly  it  were 
unfair  to  call  upon  an  artist,  however  candid,  to 
proclaim  the  superiority  of  a rival  whom  he  is 
still  striving,  and  not  unreasonably  hopeful  one 
day  to  surpass.  Critics  are,  no  doubt,  far  too 
much  swayed  by  partiality  to  friends  and  allies  ; 
but  the  correction  of  critic  by  critic  involves  less 
acrimony  than  collision  of  principals.  And  so 
this  reason  stands,  although  with  snch  prece- 
dants  of  artist  writers  on  art  as  Reynolds, 
Hicbardson,  Fuseli,  not  to  allnde  to  contempo- 
raries, the  rule  can  b^  .made  by  no  means 
absolute. 

Again,  Criticism- proper  in  one  of  its  fields  in- 
trenches upon  that  of  metaphysics  and  most 
abstract  philosophy.  The  theory  of  mstbetio  is 
to  art  what  that  of  logic  is  to  science;  the  dis- 
covery and  exposition  of  the  nature  of  beauty,  its 
varieties  and  limitations,  and  of  our  susceptibility 
of  beauty, — of  the  mental  operations  that  enter 
into  imaginative  enjoj’ment  and  subserve  artistic 
invention, — this  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  very 
highest  criticism,  to  be  developed  only  by  a com- 
bination of  a rare  and  peculiar  aptitude  of  abstrac- 
tion and  familiarity  with  examples. 

Still  farther,  the  philosophy  of  art  inosculates 
with  tho  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  higher 
criticism  comes  equally  into  requisition,  whether 
we  trace  art  as  developiug  amidst  a sphere  of 
circumstances  of  its  own,  or  as  affected  by  influ- 
ences of  general  history,  and  having  its  own  re- 
action upon  general  history  again. 

From  these  points  of  view,  art  can  scarcely 
expect  dne  honour  but  from  the  ministrations  of 
those  who  can  devote  long  days, — may  we  not 
say  lives  P — to  the  languages  and  literature,  as 
well  as  monuments,  of  the  ancients,  and  to  the 
still  more  voluminous,  if  less  difficult  and  recon- 
dite, memorials  of  the  epochs  of  art  in  medimval 
and  modern  history. 

When  Criticism,  strengthened  by  the  bracing 
air  of  these  regions,  addresses  itself  to  interests 
and  problems  of  tho  day,  its  functions  are  thus 
distributed  : — First,  to  induct  contemporaries  to 
the  best  enjoyment  of  the  accumnlated  wealth  of 
the  world  in  the  art  of  bygone  ages  ; — this  is  a 
store  that  the  world  cannot  afibrd  to  want  or  to 
waste  ; bnt  to  enjoy  it  truly,  much  special  infor- 
mation is  required  : ignorance  otherwise  will 
neutralise  it  in  some  directions  j ignorance  and 
fatuous  prejudice  in  many  more. 

In  the  next  place,  Criticism  represented  by 
critics  who  neither  are  nor  pretend  to  be  artists, 
will  have  its  way  in  claiming  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  purport  and  value  of  contemporary  works 
of  art  for  behoof  of  the  enjoyment  of  general 
connoisseurs,  and  also  with  very  important  con- 
sequeucea  indeed  at  the  invitation  of  purchasers, 
diffident  of  their  own  judgment,  but  concerned 
to  acquire  works  that  shall  not  pall  upon  them 
forthlvith,  but,  in  virtue  of  sterling  merit,  con- 
tinue to  please  them,  and  constantly  please  them 
more  and  more. 

Criticism,  so  applied,  involves  necessarily 
some  pretension  to  teach;  and  to  teach  not  only 
connoisseurs,  but  artists  also.  To  tell  pur- 
chasers what  they  ought  to  buy,  or  to  commis- 
sion, is  to  impress  very  forcibly  on  artists  what 
they  ought  to  paint,  to  sculp,  to  build,  and  the 
power  and  the  wholesomenesa  of  this  reaction 
accord  with  tho  qualities  of  the  criticism.  As 
regards  power,  even  when  the  power  of  truth  is 
not  in  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
merely  pertinacious  criticism  exerts  great  influ- 
ence in  exciting  and  directing  pnblio  interest,  in 
justly  or  unjustly  establishing  or  retarding  repu- 
tations, and  as  eftectively  by  silence  as  by 
clamour;  and  when  not  of  cultivating  public 
opinion,  of  fixing  some  enormity  on  a pedestal  as 
a fashion.  It  is  especially  when  eloquence,  con- 
joined with  authoritative  positivenoss,  lends  its 
help,  that  the  work  of  gaining  the  public  ear 
goes  most  gaily  forward  ; it  is  well  if  the  abuse 
does  nob  shake  faith  in  the  value  of  criticism 
altogether;  it  seems  too  certain  that  when  once 
the  public  ear  is  fairly  got  hold  of  by  sophisti- 
cated criticism,  death  alone  of  the  tenacious 
critics,  or  of  their  generation,  can  give  true  art 
its  succour  and  release.  The  egotism  of  an  in- 
dividual of  misdireoted  endowments  may  be  as 
extensively  mischievous  as  the  concerted  action 
of  a clique.  Fascinated,  or  bullied,  or  blind- 
folded, the  world  is  subjugated  by  fashion  in  its 
worst  phase,  as  the  very  inversion  of  natural  and 
genuine  taste,  and  has  to  take  whatever  is  served 
out  to  it  for  truth,  and  beauty,  and  honour,  and 
holiness,  and  what  not,  in  respect  of  ancient 
and  earlier  art,  as  well  as  of  the  exhibitions  of 
the  day. 

Let  us,  then,  review  and  look  fairly  in  the  face 


some  of  the  abuses  of  Criticism  that  we  had  need 
be  on  onr  guard  against,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
spend  time  and  trouble  on  some  false  scheme  of 
study  and  practice, — to  deprive  ourselves  for 
years  of  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  derivable 
from  whole  worlds  of  works  of  genius ; lastly, 
if  wo  would  escape  the  humiliation  of  hearing, 
some  fine  day,  from  our  guide  that  he  has  been 
wrong  all  the  while,  though  we  never  fonnd  him 
out,  and  of  being  invited  to  follow  the  self-con- 
demned Will-of-the-wisp  in  pnranit  of  a new 
promised  land,  tricked  out  in  description  as 
flauntiogly  as  before,  and  just  as  certain  to  prove 
again  either  a desert  or  a quagmire. 

A besetting  temptation  of  tho  critio  is 
paradox;  true  discoveries  of  such  importance 
and  novelty  as  to  surprise  are  not  always  to  be 
come  by,  and  yet  a large  section  of  the  public, 
like  the  audience  in  the  prologue  to  “ Faust,” 
“ longs  to  be  amazed.”  Siesitzenda  xind  woll- 
ten  gern  erstaunen."  Wanting  a new  truth  for 
this  end,  the  next  best  resource  is  the  plump  dis- 
allowance of  an  old  one.  By  this  stratagem  one 
characteristic  of  every  true  step  of  progress 
seems  imposingly  manifest,  — a distinct  re- 
vulsion of  opinion ; but  there  is  the  vital 
difference,  that  the  revulsion  in  this  case  is  from 
a true  opinion  to  a brazen-faced  fallacy.  The 
propounder  of  paradox,  it  may  be, — nay,  we  are 
bound  to  assume, — deceives  himself  before  he 
misleads  others ; but  it  is  with  the  resulting 
mischief,  not  with  the  precise  moral  position  of 
the  critio,  that  we  are  concerned  : — 

“ Hia  natnre  is  known  by  tho  hay  on  his  horn.  Ilave  a 
Cire  of  him,  Roman  1 ” 

Now,  lb  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  nnhealthy 
exercise  of  thought  to  teat,  from  time  to  time, 
whether  for  tho  faith  that  is  in  us  we  have  a 
reason  within  ns, — to  challenge  ourselves  to  give 
onr  moat  time-honoured  convictions  a good 
shake,  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  if  they 
shake  to  pieces  ; but  this  is  quite  another  thing 
to  wantonly  abusing  the  glib  faculty  of  speech  to 
the  detriment  of  others, — to  soothing  weak  self- 
complacency  by  playing  first  one  tune  and  then 
another,  without  care  for  sequenoe  or  coherence 
on  the  magic  flute,  and  watching  composedly  the 
pitiable  efforts  to  keep  time  in  strings  of  puppet- 
like  admirers. 

Masters  of  words  are  too  apt  to  abuse  words, 
as  if  they  were  not  free  servants,  engaged 
with  guaranteed  rights,  bub  slaves;  at  a nod  of 
caprice  a phrase  of  the  dignity  of  ” the  Ideal  ” 
has  fouud  itself,  not  so  many  days  ago,  com- 
manded to  interchange  meanings  with  The 
Realistic.”  Each  phrase  is  paraded,  rigged  out 
iu  its  borrowed  defioition,  and  the  mutation  con- 
ducted with  the  ostentatious  oaodonr  of  a tbau- 
maturgiab,  might  pass  for  a true  transforma- 
tion, but  that  we  have  been  present  at  such 
pantomimes  often  before,  watched  every  artful 
shufile  to  the  side  scenes,  and  seen  each  string 
hooked  on.  We  know  exactly  the  kind  of  (ricks 
that  are  to  follow,  and  the  older  children 
among  us  think  it  time  to  go  away.  Therefore, 
BO  please  ye,  we  will  continue  to  think  and  talk 
of  the  art  of  Raffaolle  and  of  Phidias  as  ideal — 
the  critio  notwithstanding. 

Words,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  counters  of 
the  wise  and  the  money  of  simple  folk.  I can 
only  desire  that  the  clever  people  will  keep 
their  counters  for  themselves,  and  leave  ms  and 
my  friends  to  employ  our  words  under  the  con- 
dition of  all  sound  currency  as  having  an  ascer- 
tained  and  reliable  value  in  exchange. 

The  ioatinots  of  critical  paradox  attack  repu- 
tations as  readily  as  phrases,  and  find  free  scope 
iu  speaking  uncivilly  of  time-honoured  dignities, 
and  in  magnifying  insignificance.  Whether  a 
critio  declares  with  a tart  phrase,  and  an  air  of 
smug  infallibility,  that  Bhakspeare  was  not  the 
great  writer  he  has  been  taken  to  be,  or  that 
Dekker,  Webster,  Middleton,  and  the  rest  were 
worthy  to  rank  upon  a line  with  him, — I care  not 
which  form  of  paradox  the  coxcombry  of  criticism 
presents  to  me, — IncredvXus  odi,  I will  believe 
as  readily  that  the  whole  Summa  Theologicc  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  may  be  interpreted  out  of  one 
twirl  of  an  illuminated  Mediaeval  capital,  as  that 
the  total  effect  of  Veronese's  Marriage  of  Cana 
depends,  as  the  world  has  been  assured,  and 
seems  to  have  been  drilled  into  remaining 
seated  after  hearing  it,  in  one  white  whisker  of 
the  cat  in  the  corner. 

Perhaps  the  denunciation  of  Eaffaelle  is  the 
moat — it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  epithet,  let  us 
say  inofl'ensively — the  most  conspicuous  exem- 
plification of  critical  paradox  that  has  been 
vended  in  onr  time,  and  that  if  the  spirits  of  the 
wise  really  do  sit  in  the  clouds,  to  mock  us  must 


have  supplied  their  best  amusement.  I have 
lived  to  hear  him  spoken  of  by  a critic  of  repute 
as  “ an  ill-educated  young  man,  living  at  a bad 
time.”  In  what  terms  of  snper-aubtle,  of  super- 
cilious paradox,  covering  equal  emptiness  of 
feeling  and  information,  some  of  the  works  by 
which  he  enriohed  the  world  and  ennobled 
human  nature  have  been  spoken  of  by  accepted 
teachers  in  Israel,  I shonld  be  almost  ashamed 
to  quote, — fortunately,  may  be,  time  forbids  to 
do  BO.  Students  of  artiatio  literature  know 
where  to  find  them. 

Beware,  then,  of  critical  paradox ; suspect  it 
not  alone  when  ignorance  or  worse  vituperates 
“great  heirs  of  glory,  due  to  deathless  fame,” 
but  in  every  case  of  unqualified  denouncement  or 
exaltation  of  a period  or  a style. 

Extravagance  betrays  itself  at  once  when  a 
single  style  is  proclaimed  as  engrossing  all 
possible  merit  or  defects.  When  Gothic  archi- 
tects are  proclaimed  to  the  sound  of  shawms,  as 
alone  impeccable,  it  is  not  only  that  the  immortal 
merits  of  the  Greeks  are  disallowed  : the  dust 
that  is  thrown  in  onr  eyes  disables  us  from- 
making  due  distribution  of  honour,  even  ns 
among  the  Goths  themselves,  and  refined  delight 
inevitably  perishes  with  suppressed  discrimi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  strangest  examples  of  confusion  in 
criticism  has  arisen  in  our  time  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Battle  of  the  Styles.  Classio- 
art  has  not  only  been  denounced  as  Pagan, — the 
stigma  is  as  fairly  applicable  to  Geometry  and 
Algebra, — bat  the  disparagement  has  been 
extended  to  the  modifications  it  received  at 
the  hands  of  men  of  great  original  genius  at 
the  so-called  Renaissance.  Bad  works  enough 
there  are,  no  donbt,  that  belong  to  the  period 
but  the  denial  of  its  high  services, — of  any  merit 
whatever,  led  on  to  the  denouncement  of  the- 
movement  simply  as  a Renaissance, — as  a false 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  obsolete,  to  galvanise 
the  dead. 

And  what  was  the  alternative  proposed, — to  a 
great  extent  realised  ? With  amusing  incon- 
sequence a highly  modified  modern  classic 
style  was  denounced  as  vicious,  because  a 
revival,  and  the  world  was  to  be  rescued  by 
another, — the  revival  of  Gothic;  and  thus  for 
one  Renaissance  we  now  have  two. 

And  if  the  second  justifies  itself,  it  may  be 
objected,  as  well  as  the  first, — and  why  should  it- 
not  ? — wherefore  complain  ? 

It  lost  its  best  chance  of  doing  so  from  the- 
irrational  spirit  in  which  the  first  had  been  dis- 
allowed— its  nature  misrepresented.  Had  but 
just  honour  been  conceded  to  the  men  who,  out 
of  fragments  and  records,  equally  ruined,  deve- 
loped Italian  palaces  and  the  Townhall  of 
Vicenza,  we  might  have  seen,  perhaps,  equal  or 
superior  powers  of  organic  development  dis- 
played upon  modern  Gothic ; we  might  have  been, 
spared  much  of  what  we  have,  as  wo  have  it,  and 
more  that  we  are  immineutly  threatened  with 
that  I forbear  to  specify. 

Art,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  has  a 
liability  to  paradox, — that  is,  somewhat  akin  tO' 
the  paradox  of  Criticism. 

Novelty  has  to  bo  obtained,  and  an  easy  way 
of  compassing,  at  least  novelty  for  the  moment,, 
is  by  turning  the  world  of  art  upside  down, 
reversing  positions  generally,  and  leaving  pro- 
prieties of  everything  to  struggle  through  as 
they  may.  So  mouldings  only  appi’opriate  for  a 
cornice  come  to  be  applied  to  the  base,  nod  meet 
us  at  every  turn;  columns  are  made  to  diminish 
downward  instead  of  upward  ; whatever  was 
continuous  is  broken,  whatever  vertical  is  bulged. 
Finely  felt  drawing  hardens  into  Medievalism 
for  the  sake  of  a change,  and  pains  are  taken  to- 
misdraw  the  figure, — perspective,  aerial  and 
linear,  are  forgotten,  as  if  Masaccio  and  Brook 
Taylor  had  never  lived  ; and  sculpture,  as  much 
in  horror  of  graceful  drapery  as  of  the  glory  of 
the  nude,  comes  forth  in  whatever  symmetry  may 
be  consistent  with  corsets  and  crinolines,  with 
breeches  and  buttons. 

It  were  ill  counsel  to  make  no  daring  experi- 
ments beside  the  beaten  track, — great  advance, 
no  donbt,  can  only  be  made  by  defiant  innova- 
tion ; bat  the  error  lies  in  taking  experiment  for 
result,  iu  expecting  that  right  can  consist  with 
the  reverse  of  right,  or  even  in  accepting  reverse 
of  wrong  for  right, — the  reconfounding  of  the 
already  confused  for  anything  but  chaos  worse 
confounded.  Certainly,  portents  so  generated 
present  themselves  professing  to  be  works  of 
art,  that  are  only  suited  to  symbolise  either 
ugliness  or  anarchy.  Thus  buildings  grow  up 
before  us  that  are  justly  said  to  be  of  no  style; 
they  have  analogy  with  nothing  that  has  gone 
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before,  and,  destitnte  of  a acbeme  of  novel 
harmomoasness  within  themselvea,  do  not  attain 
to  a style  of  their  own. 

The  secret  of  trae  invention  is  not  so  easy — 
is  not  quite  to  be  reached  by  simple  inversion  ; 
lot  those  who  think  so  repudiate  old  habits  of 
locomotion,  and  try  conclnsions  at  once  by 
standing  on  their  heads. 

So  let  the  student  of  Art  beware  of  following 
high-flown  effronU  rhetoric  of  critical  paradox, 
or  of  adopting  paradox  of  his  own  motion. 
Another  warning  might  be  given  to  him  to 
mistrust  some  more  prosaic  critics  who  profess 
to  be  teachers  of  art  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  truly  told  the  Commons’  Com- 
mittee art  is  beyond  teaching, — to  lay  down  rules 
bow  beauty  will  certainly  result,  or  must  in- 
fallibly be  forfeited. 

During  the  term  of  rudimentary  exercise  the 
-student  can  only  advance  at  all  by  giving  im- 
plioic  faith  to  his  instructors,  and  literally  and 
loyally  working  through  their  prescribed  and 
well-oonsidered  courses.  But  the  time  comes  to 
the  artist,  as  to  the  man,  when  bis  flrst  and  last 
•connsellor  must  be  within  his  own  breast ; there 
is  a time  when  he  must  assert  independence, — 
nob  repudiating  criticism,  bub  accepting  it  for 
•consideration,  and  be  emboldened  as  an  artist  to  . 
pub  his  own  questions  to  Nature  direct. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  most  true  that  the  artist 
who  has  to  live  by  his  art  is  differently  placed  to 
•the  connoisseur  or  critic  j the  latter  has  oppor- 
tunities of  criticism  assured,  and  may  stand 
loftily  aside,  indifferent  how  long  a blast  of 
fashion  may  take  to  blow  over;  bub  the  artist 
has  to  measure  its  continuance  against  the 
scope  of  the  career  be  can  look  forward  to, 
according  to  the  hackneyed  but  ever  pertinent 
<juotation, — “Those  who  live  to  please  must 
please  to  live.”  There  is  great  truth  in  this, 
and  yet  nothing  shall  persuade  me  that  there  is 
not  at  any  period  a noble  career  in  art  open  for 
■those  who,  given  the  endowment  of  geniue,  do 
nob  degrade  it  by  ministering  indulgence  to  bad 
taste,  bub  who  set  themselves  to  reconcile  the 
inevitable  drift  of  their  day  with  a truthful 
beauty  that,  however,  taking  colour  from  it,  will 
continue  beyond  it. 

We  must  live, — artists  especially  must  live, — 
in  our  time  and  by  our  time ; but  those  artists 
will  nob  have  the  worst  chance  of  living  in  it 
and  after  it  too, — which  is  no  more  an  incon- 
sistent than  an  unworthy  ambition,  who  are 
not  content  merely  to  get  along  easily  by  hang- 
ing on,  not  always  over-gracefully,  behind  the 
chariot  of  fashion, — public  opinion  if  you  will, — 
but  who  can  gird  np  their  resolution  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  leaders  in  full  career,  and  govern  it 
perforce  in  some  degree  to  a direction  of  their 
•own.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd, 


HOMES  IN  THE  EAST  OF  LONDON. 

A VISIT  TO  WAPPING  “ ISLAND.” 

How  manypersons  in  London,  Central  or  West, 
amongst  those  who  have  heard  of  “ Wapping,” 
or  who  have  passed  through  its  leading  Thames- 
Bide  thoroughfares,  are  aware  that  one  of  its 
■oldest  portions  has  been  known  for  many  years 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Island.”  An  island,  in  sooth, 
there  exists,  bub  one  not  formed  by  a convulsion 
of  nature,  but  by  the  artificial  handiwork  of  man. 
The  formation  of  the  London  Docks  several  years 
ago  displaced  a thickly-populated  district  run- 
ning between  East  Smithfield  and  on  and  beyond 
the  foot  of  Leman-street  on  the  one  side,  and 
bounded  by  the  straightlineofHermitage-street, 
parallel  with  High-streetand  the  Biver  Thames, 
on  the  other.  Between  the  two  dock-gates  that 
open  into  the  river,  there  is  an  extent  of  inhabited 
territory  extending  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
■length,  and  less  than  half  that  in  breadth. 

This  singular  spot  of  London  East  is  an 
artificial  island,  and,  comprised  within  its  space, 
it  exhibits  the  two  extremes  of  great  commercial 
wealth  and  importance,  and  the  lowest  phases  of 
human  suffering  and  indigence. 

Wapping  Island  is  entered  from  the  City  by 
two  inlets,  one  leading  by  the  side  of  the  Tower, 
and  the  other  through  Nightingale-lane. 

Passing  over  the  dock-gates,  the  street  to 
the  right  is  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  is 
known  as  the  High-street;  the  principal  one  to 
the  left  is  Great  Hermitage-street,  as  a tablet 
tells  on  a corner  house  dating  from  1726. 
Once  upon  the  island,  a sanitary  tour  of  two 
or  three  hours  in  duration  will  unfold  a micro- 
cosm of  social  life  to  the  daring  visitor  so  multi- 
form in  character  that  he  can  scarcely  hope  often 
to  meet  with  it  again  in  the  same  compass.  On 


the  river-side  are  the  large  shipping  wharfs, 
with  their  Babel  of  noise,  their  din  of  cranks, 
cranes,  and  hydranlio  lifts.  The  long  street  is 
lined  with  hosts  of  jabbering  carmen,  grum- 
bling cabbies,  touting  porters,  and  provoked 
policemen,  who  are  vainly  appealed  to,  and  who 
are  as  vainly  appealing  in  turn  to  obstinate  ob- 
sbrncbives  to  “ Move  on,  I tell  ye,” — realising 
bo  the  mind  the  Irish  taxman’s  vow  of  ven- 
geance. 

“I  call'd  three  times  before,  and 
I've  found  I’ve  call’d  in  vain  ; 

By  the  Hokey,  you  will  rue  it 
If  I hare  to  call  again.” 

Foreigners  in  numbers  are  passing  us  by ; 
refugee  French  and  German,  with  their  luggage, 
an  inexpressible  look  of  anxiety  being  marked 
in  their  faces ; numbers  of  native-born  British 
and  alien  passengers  are  hurrying  “ outward 
bound.”  Leaving  the  exciting  scene,  where 
so  many  sorrows,  joys,  and  feverish  expectations 
are  surging,  we  dive  into  one  of  the  dismal 
courts  that  connect  the  two  before-mentioned 
thoroughfares.  There  are  heaviness  and  gloom 
around  us.  We  move  on  notwithstanding  in 
the  thick  unwholesome  atmosphere,  by  the  light 
of  one  glimmering  lamp  which  lights  the  entry 
to  this  dismal  court.  There  are  open  doors  on 
each  side  of  us,  and  damp,  grimy  walls.  There 
are  open  channels  and  open  sinks  at  our  feet, 
and  odours  inhuman  and  horrible.  Our  out- 
stretched hands  in  experiment  can  nearly  touch 
the  hovel  fronts  on  either  side,  and  infants’ 
soreams  and  mothers’  bewailings  are  ringing 
in  our  ears.  Our  presence  soon  brings 
around  us  many  forms,  and  our  inquiries  tell 
of  our  supposed  mission.  Civility,  com- 
municativeness, and  supplication  make  up  the 
epitomised  bale  at  the  threshold,  bub  the  em- 
braced invitations  to  enter  reveal  pictures  of 
human  pain  and  tribulation  that  Dante  might 
have  included.  Three  types,  made  to  the  image 
of  God,  inhabit  the  room  we  have  entered, — 
a father,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and 
two  daughters  nearly  marriageable,  with  hardly 
sufficient  rotting  clothing  “ to  cover  their  shame.” 
The  rags  that  hang  around  their  attenuated 
frames  flutter  in  stripes  against  their  naked  legs. 
They  have  no  stool  or  chair  upon  which  they 
can  ait.  Their  father  occupies  the  only  stool  in 
the  room.  They  have  no  employment  by  which 
they  can  earn  even  a pittance  ; they  are  at  home, 
starving  on  a half-chance  meal  a day,  and  hiding 
their  raggedness  from  the  world.  The  walls  are 
bare ; there  is  one  bed  in  the  room,  and  a bundle 
of  dirty  rags  are  upon  it;  but  we  doubt  if  the 
moat  sympathetic  of  the  broker  fraternity  were 
to  insist  upon  a bill  of  sale,  one  half-crown 
would,  or  could,  be  realised.  The  dying  father 
will  shortly  follow  the  dead  mother ; and  when 
the  parish  coffin  incloses  bis  wasted  form,  and  a 
pauper  grave  closes  above  him,  what  shall  be 
his  daughters’  lot  ? 

There  are  voices  and  visitors  on  the  creak- 
ing stairs;  hands  are  laid  upon  our  shoulders, 
and  we  follow  to  the  other  side  of  the  court. 
Here  misery  is  nob  so  apparent,  nor  is  the 
hanger  glare  so  observable ; yet  sorrow  and 
suliering,  sickness,  and  iuourable  maladies 
reign,  aud  will  have  no  ending  save  in  death. 
“Come  here,  sir,  please;  look  at  the  sorrow 
that  God  has  pleased  to  inflict  upon  us.  Look 
at  my  poor  boy,  Johnny,”  stripping  the  bed- 
clothes down,  aud  baring  the  limbs  of  a crouched 
skeleton  in  the  bed. 

We  withhold  description.  It  was  a sore 
family  trial,  in  sooth ; in  addition  to  the  other 
severe  trials  of  the  household,  the  father  had 
worked  but  little  for  thirteen  weeks.  There 
were  some  young  children  in  the  room,  and  the 
mother  had  sufficient  to  attend  to  in  the  caring 
for  them,  and  the  poor  paralytic.  The  thick, 
close  air  of  the  room  would  kill  a giant  who 
was  nob  inured  to  such  au  atmosphere ; it 
must  be  by  some  of  the  inscrutable  designs  of 
Providence  that  the  back  is  fitted  for  the  burden. 
We  left  after  bearing  a narrative  that  might 
well  excite  wonder  and  eympatby  in  a callous 
heart,  and  help  to  furnish  a key  to  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  some  of  our  social  problems. 

Where  next?  We  are  ushered  into  a small 
back  room.  The  tenant  is  a young  woman, 
whose  husband  is  at  sea.  He  is  gone  for  months. 
She  may  hear  from  him  soon,  or  she  may  never 
hear.  In  the  meantime  she  must  live.  She  is 
making  canvas  sacks,  or  sacking,  and  covers,  for 
a firm  near  to  St.  Paul’s.  Were  she  to  work' 
sixteen  consecutive  hours,  she  might  earn  eight- 
pence;  bub  some  days,  through  other  home 
duties,  her  earnings  are  from  fourpence  to  six- 
pence. Think  of  it,  English  ladies,  ye  whose 


generous  sympathies  are  at  present  with  the 
victims  of  a wicked  war  ; think  of  your  sisters  in 
the  swamps  of  Wapping,  where  fever,  small-pox,  - 
scarlatina,  measela,  and  other  deadly  diseases 
are  making  havoc,  fraught  with  peril,  too,  for  the 
future  of  our  country  ! There  is  scope  at  home 
for  Christian  benevolence  ; there  are  battle-fields 
in  London  where  ambulances  would  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Pass  we  on  again,  and  up  another  narrow 
and  rickety  staircase : more  fever  and  small- 
pox, more  rags  and  wretchedness.  We  fancy 
by  the  soft  Celtic  Irogue,  and  peculiar  and 
idiomatic  expressions  that  fall  upon  our  cars, 
that  we  are  within  a Munster  peasant’s  cabin. 
The  Munster  accent  is  here,  bub  not  the  mud 
walla.  The  “ mavrone,”  the  “ wlMsthrue,”  the 
“ ullagone,”  break  out  in  sobs,  and  blend  into 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Aud  “yer 
honour”  has  to  listen  to  tales  that  would  break 
the  heart  of  a lump  of  granite.  The  endearing 
“alanna”  and  the  expressive  “aroon”  are 
uttered  by  the  Ooltic  moiher,  and  little  Mike  in 
the  corner  is  coaxed  into  quietness.  Of  a verity 
we  are  among  the  O’Donovans,  the  Driscolls, 
the  Dempseys,  and  Cavanaghs,  of  the  Sister 
Island;  but  instead  of  the  thatched  cabin  of 
SUibbereen  or  Macroom,  with  its  peat  fire,  with 
its  hook  and  suspended  pot,  we  stand  in  a London 
room  about  8 ft.  by  6 ft.,  or  scarcely  more  in  ap- 
pearance. There  are  few  coals,  or  rather  cinders, 
in  the  graie,  and,  with  the  boxes,  beds,  and 
other  trumpery,  there  is  scarcely  a passage 
free  from  the  door  to  the  fireplace.  Yet  within 
the  confines  of  this  narrow  pest-room,  a family 
of  six  ■'  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.” 

Fever  and  small-pox  rage  “ next  door,  and 
next  door,  and  over  the  way,  and  next  door  to 
that,  aud  farther  down.”  This  is  the  language 
we  are  told  it  in,  and  the  corroborative  evidence 
is  our  own  eyes,  and  the  replies  of  many  persons 
whom  wo  ask.  There  are  snowdrifts  and  ice- 
bergs upon  the  river,  and  there  are  delays  in  the 
arrival  of  the  screw  colliers,  and  there  are  poor 
ooal-heavera  in  this  court  who  have  earned  bub 
little  for  weeks.  The  room  we  have  just  lefc  is 
rented  by  one  of  them.  “The  good  Sisters  of 

Mercy  and  the  Pusoyites  of have  been  very 

kind,  and  they  do  all  they  can  for  us.”  This 
acknowledgment  comes  from  more  than  one 
woman  whom  wa  question.  Honour  to  those  to 
whom  honour  is  due. 

Let  us  sum  up  at  this  point  of-  our  narrative 
the  conditions  iu  the  first  alley  we  entered. 
The  nightside  aspect  of  the  court  is  a “ cut- 
throat ” one ; the  daylight  view  ia  bub  little 
better.  The  backyards  are  receptacles,  in 
most  instances,  for  all  sorts  of  filth  and  refuse  ; 
the  old  barrels  or  vessels  that  contain  the 
supply  of  water  are  thickly  coated  on  the 
sides  with  slime,  and  there  is  an  undisturbed 
deposit  of  mud  at.  the  bottom.  There  are  aslies 
and  night-soil  on  the  flags  in  front,  there  is  dire 
within  the  threshold,  and  there  is  but  little 
decency  apparent  anywhere.  The  husbands  and 
wives,  in  many  inatauces,  whether  much  or  little 
is  earned,  drink.  The  men  who  mostly  work  on 
the  river,  or  by  the  river,  work  hard  when  at  it, 
for  they  have  to  work  uncertain  hours.  The 
majority  of  the  women  and  the  children  are  in 
rags,  and  seldom  above  the  reach  of  starvation. 
Wife-beating,  oaths,  Billingsgate,  drunkenness, 
contagion,  and  death  would  make  up  the  bul- 
letin ; and  yet,  aide  by  side,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  carnival,  there  are  little  oases  of 
purity,  of  womanhood,  and  manhood,  that  help 
to  relieve  the  dark  picture. 

Places  aud  neighbourhoods  like  those  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  which  we  will  presently 
notice,  require  instant  parochial  and  Govern- 
ment inspection.  The  living,  perforce,  are  hud- 
dled among  the  dying  and  the  already  dead,  and 
are  soon  to  be  victims.  Local  mortuary-houses 
are  an  actual  necessity,  that  contamination 
and  contagion  may  be  out  off.  However  harsh 
the  removal  may  seem,  it  must  be  insisted  on, 
and  the  nursing  and  “waking”  of  the  conta- 
gious dead  put.  an  end  to.  Daily  inspection  is 
a necessity. 

Another  court  visited  is  nearly  a second 
edition  of  the  first.  It  enjoys  no  thorough 
ventilation : it  is  one  of  those  places  that  our 
grandaires  were  want  to  term  a “ turn-agaiu 
lane.”  Small-pox,  aud  sickness,  and  wane  arc 
hero;  and  children,  and  tumult,  aud  rags  iu 
abundauoe.  The  visitor  is  scanueJ,  and  walked 
around,  and  looked  up  at,  and  “interviewed, 
before  he  has  timetopub  aquestion.  Theinyica- 
tions  to  walk  in,  and  “ see  for  yourself,”  are  many ; 
and  once  in,  there  is  little  attempt  indeed  at 
cloaking  the  stark,  staring  truths  that  are  visible 


in  every  roDm.  We  shall  not  tire  oar  readers 
with  piofcnreg  of  poverty,  many  of  which  poasess 
a nniform  sameness  in  ontline,  bat  whose  depths 
are  of  ever-varying  hues,  deeper,  darker,  dead- 
lier. In  the  honse  to  our  right  three  in  family 
are  stretched  in  the  small-pox:  in  that  below, 
near  the  corner,  the  only  hope  of  the  family  is 
waiting  to  be  coffined.  He  is  looked,  as  is  the 
cnstora  of  his  country,  and  two  dips  are  burning 
on  a deal  table  near  his  head.  A little  crucifix 
is  laid  on  the  heart  of  the  corpse  5 and,  as  we 
wait,  nsighbouring  women,  “his  own  kith  and 
kin,”  and  of  his  own  province,  are  dropping  in 
to  the  little  room.  The  new-made  widow  and 
heart-broken  wife,  who  has  been  out  nearly 
all  the  day,  preparing  for  the  funeral,  baa 
come  in.  The  burial  society  of  which  her  poor 
husband  had  been  a member  for  years,  has  dis- 
puted her  claims.  They  have  told  her  her  hus- 
band was  in  arrear,  and  bis  benefit  is  forfeited, 
and  that  if  they  would  like  to  exercise  their 
right  by  rule,  they  might  not  give  her  one  penny, 
but  taking  oompasaiou  upon  her,  and  in  view 
of  her  late  husband  having  been  a good-paying 
member  once,  they  would  allow  her  a moiety. 
It  is  a suspicious  affair,  and  wants  light.  The 
collector  knew  for  several  weeks  that  the  poor 
man  was  dying:  and  in  pursuance  of  advice, 
avoided  calling  for  a number  of  weeks  for  the 
money,  so  as  to  let  the  poor  man  run  out  of 
benefit;  by  his  lapse  of  payment.  This  inhuman 
dodge  is  often  practised. 

In  the  funereal  gloom,  and  stumbling  over 
heaps  of  snow,  we  take  our  leave.  A body  of 
watermen  and  two  of  the  Thames  Police  emerge 
from  one  of  thosa  narrow  river  gorges  known  as 
“water-stairs.”  A stretcher  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  of  the  party,  and  the  human 
freight  they  carry  is  a swollen,  dripping,  and 
ghastly  corpse.  The  dishevelled  hair  hangs 
adown  between  the  two  foremost  handles  of  the 
stretcher,  and  the  upturned  face  bangs  back 
nnsnpported.  It  was  the  face  of  a young  woman 
of  perhaps  five-aud-twenty,  and  she  must  have 
been  for  some  days  in  the  water.  Enough ! 

We  leave  “the  Island”  unbroken  in  its  dismal 
outer  silence,  save  by  the  odd  shout  of  some 
drunken  seaman  staggering  towards  his  lodging, 
followed  at  a safe  distance  by  a solitary  con- 
stable. Within  the  heart  of  that  island  there 
are,  however,  wakeful  lamentations  ; — death, 
disease,  want,  and  many  unutterable  miseries. 

To  exhibit  the  wounds,  ulcers,  and  social  ab- 
Bcesses  of  our  lowest  strata  of  domestic  life,  is  to 
do  little  more  than  to  proclaim  our  sanitary  wants. 
The  honest  and  simple  exposition  of  the  one  is 
the  natural  and  certain  evolution  of  the  other. 
To  give  back  to  man  the  primitive  health  that 
nature  intended  him  to  enjoy, — to  accomplish 
this  would  be  an  emprise  worthy  of  the  world’s 
highest  prize.  We  dare  to  add  that,  in  this  age 
of  all-conquering  science,  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  and  the  completement  of  the  task  ought 
not  to  be  remote.* 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  OP  STREETS  AND 
HOUSES  IN  TOWN  DISTRICTS. 

Bik, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  of  last 
week  on  this  subject,  I refer  him  to  my  sugges- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  18G9  (or 
18G8),  “That  minutes  and  seconds  of  latitnde 
and  longitude  be  marked  upon  all  boildings  in 
town  or  country.”  If  this  were  done  everywhere, 
no  one  street  or  house  in  the  world  could  be 
mistaken  for  another,  and  strangers  would  be 
able  to  count  their  way  about  large  towns, 
without  the  miserable  expedient  of  asking 
those  whom  they  might  meet. 

Walter  Scargill. 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  and  before  it  could  be  pub- 
lished,  the  local  authorities  have  talien  us  bj  the  forelock. 
Ifino  of  the  honacs  in  the  first  oonrt  we  have  alluded  to  in 
onr  article  have  been  condemned  as  being  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  The  whole  of  the  families  in  them  have  been 
tamed  out,  and  the  doors  and  lower  windows  boarded  up. 
The  remaining  dwellings  still  inhabited  are  not  in  much 
better  sanitary  condition.  The  families  dispossessed  have 
betaken  themselves,  fevered  and  plague-stricken  as  they 
are,  to  the  second  court  mentioned,  a few  yards  distant. 
Here  disease  is  also  rampant,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying 
are  waked  together.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  fever 
was  seldom  absent  for  a month  from  court  number  one, 
and  LOW,  and  now  only,  when  a whole  populous  neigh- 
bonrhood  is  threatened  with  annihilation,  action  is  taken 
in  the  matter  to  prevent  exposure.  The  transplantation 
of  the  evicted  from  coart  number  one  to  court  number 
two  is  but  the  heaping  op  of  one  plague-stricken  Ossa 
upon  another  fever-full  Pelion.  Outside  the  confines  of 
**  the  island,”  but  within  sight,  and  under  the  shadows  of 
old  Wapping  Church,  there  are  other  lanes  and  alleys 
quite  as  bad  as  those  we  have  already  described.  The 
sooner  the  bouses  lose  their  tenants  the  better.  Several 
humble  yet  useful  lives  may  be  saved,  and  the  local 
anthoricies  may  escape  the  grave  censare  that  tbeir  dere- 
liction of  duty  merits,  if  immediate  action  be  taken. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  STATUTES  CONNECTED 
WITH  BUILDING. 

Among  the  Early  English  efcatutes  are  to  be 
found  many  enactments  bearing  npon  subjeots 
connected  with  the  bailding  trades,  sanitary 
laws,  and  other  matters  coming  within  the 
limits  of  an  architect’s  experience,  that  give 
quite  a mellow  antiquity  and  rare  racy  flavour 
to  what  we  might  suppose  to  be  devoid  of 
arcbcoological  interest.  Some  of  them  are  still 
law  5 but  others  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  or 
have  been  repealed ; and  as  a study  of  the  law 
is  generally  considered  dry,  dull,  heavy,  and 
unattractive  to  the  last  degree,  and  quite  un- 
likely to  be  pursued  as  a recreation,  I dare  say 
I may  assnme  that  some  of  the  last-mentioned 
Mediroval  statutes  may  have  the  charm,  if  we 
may  say  so  of  anything  that  is  old,  of  novelty. 

I must  premise  that  I have  taken  all  my  ex- 
tracts from  a small  volume,  with  a calLskin 
cover  as  brown  aud  glossy  as  a chestnut,  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which  pur- 
ports to  contain  an  exact  abridgment  of  all  the 
statutes  then  in  force  and  use. 

Just  as  the  ancient  commerce,  the  coal  trade 
of  Newcastle  has  its  arcbeoology,  so  have  the 
building  trades.  The  histories  of  both  are, 
indeed,  coeval,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  that  of 
the  grand  old  castle.  Here  is  a clause  from 
the  llagna  Charta : — “ No  town  or  freeman  shall 
be  distrained  to  make  bridges  and  tanks,  but 
such  us  of  old  time  have  used  to  make  them  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry,  our  grandfather.” 
Does  not  this  give  us  a very  doleful  picture  of 
this  branch  of  the  building  trade  in  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest  ? But  as 
we  go  on,  we  shall  see  this  and  every  other 
branch  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  compulsion, 
and  come  out  into  the  light  of  free  industry. 
The  masons,  for  instance,  must  have  been  a con- 
siderable  body  to  call  for  special  legislation.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  TI.  there  was  a statute 
passed  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  felony  for 
masons  to  plot  confederacies,  and  that  such  as 
assembled  upon  such  confederacies  should  be 
imprisoned,  fined,  and  ransomed  ab  the  king’s 
will. 

Later,  some  of  the  endeavours  of  workmen  to 
better  their  condition  appear  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  encroachments,  for  there  was  further 
legislation  to  meet  their  case  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Thisyoungking’sadvisera  enacted 
that : — “ Artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers,  that 
conspire  together  concerning  their  work  or 
wages,  every  of  them  so  conspiring  shall  forfeit 
for  the  first  offence  101.  to  the  king ; and  if  he 
pay  not  within  six  days  after  conviction  by 
witness,  concession,  or  otherwise,  he  shall  suffer 
imprisonment,  and  during  that  time  shall  have 
no  sustenance  bub  bread  and  water.  For  the 
second  offence  be  shall  forfeit  20L,  and  that  not 
paid  within  sir  days,  as  aforesaid,  shall  suffer 
the  pillory  ; and  for  the  third  offence  shall  for- 
feit 401.  and  that  nob  paid  within  the  said  time 
shall  again  suffer  the  pillory,  lose  one  of  his 
ears,  and  be  ever  after  taken  as  a man  infamous 
and  not  to  be  credited.” 

After  this,  things  appear  to  have  gone  on 
pretty  quietly.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
we  may  see  that  whereas  members  of  some 
trades  were  not  allowed  to  take  as  apprentices 
the  children  of  people  who  were  not  possessed 
of  freehold  land  to  the  value  of  31.  per  year,  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  smiths,  car- 
penters, rough-masons,  plasterers,  sawyers, 
brickmakers,  bricklayers,  tilers,  tilemakers, 
thatchers,  and  ahinglers,  who  were  allowed  to 
take  apprentices  whose  parents  had  no  laud. 

And  when  thus  apprenticed,  the  law  still 
looked  after  the  king’sjavenile  lieges.  Henry  VIII. 
enacted  that  every  master,  as  well  as  parent, 
ahonld  provide  for  each  of  his  servants  or  sons 
(between  the  age  of  7 and  17)  a bow  and  two 
shafts,  and  cause  them  to  exercise  shooting  in 
pain  of  6g.  8d.  5 and  that  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  should  keep  their  butts  in  good  repair  in 
pain  of20a.  for  every  five  months  default.  Were 
there  butts  ou  Ne^s castle  Moor,  I wonder? 

The  plasterers  were  looked  after,  specially,  as 
well  as  the  masons  j for  I find  they  were  re- 
stricted from  exercising  the  art  of  a painter 
unless  they  were  servants  to  painters,  or  had 
been  apprenticed  to  one  for  seven  years.  James  I. 
enacted  that  plasterers  might  use  whiting,  black- 
ing, red  lead,  red  ochre,  and  russet,  provided 
they  mixed  them  with  size  only,  and  not  with 
oil ; and  that  painters  were  not  to  charge  more 
than  Is.  4d.  a day  for  laying  flab  colours,  whether 
mingled  with  oil  or  size,  and  applied  to  either 
timber,  stone,  or  lead. 
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Glaziers  appear  to  have  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  licences  under  the  hands  and  seals  of 
three  justices  of  the  peace.  They  are  frequently 
alluded  to  as  exempt  from  penalties  incurred  by 
persons  who  wandered  about  without  any 
ostensible  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood, — 
such  as  persons  who  pretended  to  toll  fortunes, 
or  collect  moneys  for  charities,  or  were  common 
players,  minstrels,  or  bear-wards,  or  labourers 
who  wandered  and  would  not  work  for  the  wageB- 
settled  by  other  enactments.  All  these,  if 
caught  begging,  were  to  be  stripped  naked  from 
the  middle  upwards,  and  openly  whipped  till 
their  bodies  were  bloody,  and  then  sent  from 
parish  to  parish  till  they  reached  that  in  whioh- 
they  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  a year.  But  the 
glass-men  were  not  to  be  confnsed  with  them, 
but  allowed  to  pass  on  their  way  unmolested. 
A change  of  luck  came  to  them,  as  it  comes 
sometimes  to  most  of  us,  and  James  I.  declared 
that  noble  personages  hitherto  in  the  habit  of 
giving  authority  to  persons  to  travel  about 
should  do  so  no  more,  and  that  even  glass-men 
were  to  be  reputed  rogues,  notwithstanding  pre- 
vious statutes  to  the  contrary.  Once,  I think, 
wo  catch  sight  of  ancient  stained  glass ; 
for  in  a list  of  articles  Richard  III.  would 
not  allow  foreigners  to  import,  such  as  beaten 
gold  and  silver  for  painters,  occurs  “paiuted 
glass.” 

Looking  now  to  early  sanitary  regulations,  we 
see  that  under  the  Plantagenets  it  was  as  uu- 
lawful  to  sell  diseased  meat  as  it  is  now. 
Edward  II.  enacted  that  a “ batcher  who  sold 
swine's  flesh,  mezzeled  or  dead  of  the  murrain, 
for  the  first  offence  should  be  ameroied,  for  the 
second  have  the  pillory,  for  the  third  be  im- 
prisoned and  fined,  and  for  the  fourth  turned  out 
of  the  town.” 

Henry  VII.  enacted  that  no  batcher  in  any 
walled  town,  Cambridge,  Berwick,  and  Carlisle 
only  excepted,  should  kill  any  flesh  in  his 
Boalding-honse,  in  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  ox  SG 
killed  the  sum  of  12d.,  and  for  every  other 
beast,  8d. 

Overcrowding  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  She  enacted  that  none  should 
erect  or  convert  a building  to  be  a cottage  for 
habitation  unless  he  laid  four  acres  of  freehold 
land  of  his  inheritance  so  near  to  it,  that  they 
might  be  conveniently  occupied  therewith,  in 
pain  to  forfeit  lOZ.  to  the  Queen  for  every  such 
erection  or  conversion.  No  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  cottage  was  allowed  to  place  or  suffer 
any  more  families  than  one  to  live  in  it  in  pain, 
to  forfeit  to  the  Lord  of  the  Leet  lOs.  for 
every  month  they  so  continned  to  oo-habib  it. 
But,  unfortunately,  an  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  cottages  iu  cities,  boroughs,  aud  mar- 
ket towns,  and  those  provided  for  labourers  in 
mines  and  quarries  within  a mile  of  such  mines 
or  quarries,  and  hence  we  have  overcrowding 
after  all. 

Adulteration  of  food,  too,  was  always  jealonsly 
watched,  and  apparently,  continually  attempted, 
if  we  may  conclude  so  from  the  repetition  of 
enactments  [relating  to  it.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of 
our  prodeceSBors  iu  inventing  adulterations,  or 
to  their  skill  in  detecting  them.  Here  is  an 
enactment  in  the  upholsterers’  department,  made- 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.: — “None  shall  pub 
to  sale  in  fairs  or  markets  any  feather-beds, 
bolsters,  or  pillows,  except  such  as  are  stuffed 
with  oue  sort  of  stuff,  viz. — dry-pulled  feathers, 
or  clean  down,  and  not  with  scalded  feathers, 
fendown,  or  any  other  unlawful  corrupt  stuff, 
in  pain  to  forfeit  the  [same.”  The  upholsterers 
took  no  heed  j for  Edward  VI.  brought  the- 
matter  up  again  in  terms  that  proved  they 
progressed  in  their  audacity,  and  stuffed 
their  feather-beds  with  sand,  lime,  gravel,  fen- 
down, thistle-down,  with  anything,  in  fine,  but 
feathers. 

Pollution  of  wa'ers  and  bad  smells  from  decay- 
ing garbage  were  recognised  as  injurious  to  the 
public  health  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  11. 
One  of  the  siatutes  of  his  reign  is  thus  abridged  :- 
“ None  shall  cause  to  be  cast  dung,  garbage, 
entrails,  or  any  other  annojanoe,  into  the  ditches, 
rivers,  waters,  or  other  places  within  or  near  any 
city,  borough,  or  town,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  in 
pain  to  be  called  by  writ  before  the  chancellor, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  to  be  punished  ab  hia 
diaoretiOD.”  Ditches  were  particularly  con- 
sidered in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ordered  to 
be  scoured,  and  their  contents  removed  from  the 
highway  immediately.  All  hedges  were  to  be 
kept  low,  or  the  owner  of  them  was  to  be 
fined  10s. 

Most  of  the  statntes  I have  quoted  are 
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restrictive  ; bnt  there  are  many  more  that  urge 
on  great  nndertakiogs  and  strnctural  works. 
Act  afcer  Act  was  passed  for  the  paving  of  towns, 
repairing  of  bridges,  rebnilding  of  decayed 
houses,  building  of  new  houses  on  waste  lands, 
the  making  of  rivers  navigable  that  were  un- 
navigable  before,  the  conveyance  of  water  in 
“ trunks”  or  vaults,  as  conduits  were  called,  the 
reclamation  of  land  from  the  fens  and  from  the 
sea,  the  maintenance  of  highways,  and  the 
erection  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Englishmen,  it  is  some  consolation  to  find, 
were  nob  always  at  knightly  tournaments, 
or  at  great  banquets,  or  mustering  under  the 
standard  of  their  feudal  lords,  or  even  assisting 
in  grand  religious  festivals  in  our  superb  cathe- 
drals, but  had  their  every-day  work  as  well  as 
ourselves.  They  dug  and  delved  ; they  piled  up 
great  embankments;  cut  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sewers;  made  harbours,  havens, coast  works, and 
defences  innumerable.  Henry  VI.  appointed  a 
company  of  gentlemen,  to  be  called  a Commis- 
sion of  Sewers,  to  visit  the  different  sea  defences 
and  superintend  their  repair.  Edward  lY., 
Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.  followed  in 
the  same  course.  Henry  VIII.  set  forth  that 
the  sea  walla,  ditches,  bauks,  gutters,  calcies, 
bridges, and  sewers  by  the  sea-coast,  and  marshes 
had  suffered  inestimable  damage,  as  much  by 
the  rage  of  the  sea  as  by  the  making,  erecting, 
and  enlarging  streams,  mills,  bridges,  ponds, 
fish-garths,  mill-dams,  locks,  hebbing-wears, 
becks,  flood-gates,  and  they  were  then  ” dimpt 
lacerate,  and  broken.” 

Here  is  a simple  Elizabethan  outline  of  one 
of  these  considerable  undertakings, — prim  and 
stiff,  like  the  walks  and  knots  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan garden : — “ It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  Plymouth  to  dig  a 
trench,  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  broad,  through  all  grounds 
lying  between  Plymouth  and  any  part  of  the 
river  New,  for  conveying  that  river  thither;  and 
to  repair  it,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary 
for  the  same,  they  paying  the  owners  and  farmers 
of  the  grounds  so  to  be  digged,  the  value  thereof, 
to  be  assessed  by  two  Justices  of  Assize.  How- 
belt  that  water  shall  not  be  conveyed  through 
any  orchard,  garden,  or  to  the  hindrance  of  any 
mill  without  the  owner’s  consent.” 

Sometimes  we  are  shown  our  old  parish 
churches  in  associations  with  which  we  do  not 
now  regard  them.  Edward  I.  enacted, — ” Pairs 
and  markets  shall  not  be  kept  in  churchyards.” 
“ Every  lord  at  the  beginning  of  his  fair  was  to 
cry  and  publish  how  long  it  would  last,  in  pain 
of  being  grievously  punished,” — decreed  Edward 
III.,  by  the  way.  There  was  to  be  no  fighting 
in  churches.  Edward  VI.  enacted  that,  be  who 
was  convicted  of  striking  with  a weapon  there,  or 
of  drawing  it  with  intent  to  strike,  should  have 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  in  case  he  had  no 
ears, — not  an  uncommon  calamity  in  those  times 
it  would  seem, — he  should  be  burned  upon  the 
cheek  with  the  letter  F,  and  be  excommuni- 
cated.  No  one  was  to  use  chiding  words  in  the 
church  or  churchyard,  in  pain  of  suspension  for 
such  a time  as  the  ordinary  should  think  fit. 
Parsons  of  churches  were  forbidden  by  Edward  I. 
to  out  down  trees  growing  in  the  churchyards, 
unless  for  the  necessary  repair  of  the  chancel, 
or,  iu  charity,  of  the  body  of  the  church. 
Elizabeth  enacted,  that  all  moneys  recovered 
for  dilapidations  should  be  employed  upon  the 
buildings  for  which  they  were  paid  within  two 
years,  in  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  Queen  double  as 
much  as  should  not  be  so  expended. 

Although  people  were  beaten,  burnt,  and 
mutilated  for  small  offences,  there  was  not  an 
utter  callousness  concerning  their  implements 
of  punishment;  for,  among  other  items,  I see 
Edward  I.  was  particular  to  decree  that  every 
pillory,  or  stretch-neck,  was  to  be  made  of  con- 
venient strength,  so  that  execution  might  be 
done  upon  offenders  without  peril  of  their 
bodies. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  engi- 
neering, architectural,  and  artistic  work  indi- 
cated in  the  many  objects  enumerated  in  the 
Early  English  statutes,  I only  find  mention  of 
the  word  ” artists  ” once.  And  what  do  you 
think  was  required  of  them  ? 

It  was  not  a monumental  tomb  for  a dead 
prince,  or  a gold  cross  to  hang  npon  the  neck  of 
a radiant  princess,  or  a gift  for  some  ambassador 
to  be  honoured  or  foreign  potentate  to  be  pro- 
pitiated. The  only  two  artists  mentioned — they 
were  to  be  “ able  artists,”  according  to  a statute 
of  Charles  II. — were  to  compote  the  contents 
and  gauge  of  all  brewing-vessels  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Excise  ! F.  R.  Wilson. 


PASSION  PLAYS,  TRADE  PLAYS,  AND 
EARLY  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  press,  through  special  correspondents, 
lately  gave  the  public  an  account  of  some 
religious  plays  and  festivities  still  enacted  in  a 
corner  of  the  Continent  every  ten  years.  The 
Bavarian  Passion  plays  had  their  counterpart  in 
these  kingdoms  for  many  centuries ; and,  indeed, 
from  extensive  travel  through  various  parts  of 
the  three  countries,  we  can  safely  affirm  that 
many  vestiges  of  these  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas  observances  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely died  out.  Religious  rites,  lay  and  clerical, 
are  still  performed.  Christmas  carols  and 
Easter  hymns  are  still  sung  by  the  peasantry. 
Thousands  of  homes  have  still  a Christmas-tree, 
and  nearly  all  our  churches  and  homes  have 
their  festival  decorations.  Let  us  look  back, 
however,  for  some  centuries  at  the  custom,  and 
let  us  reckon  up  its  influence  on  the  social 
character  of  our  people.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  modem  drama  had  its  founda- 
tion in  religion,  and,  more  or  less,  in  miracle- 
plays  and  mysteries. 

Early  Christianity  was  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
the  drama  as  it  existed  in  Pagan  Rome ; and  the 
fathers  of  the  church  first  severely  censured  all 
the  ordinary  dramatic  entertainments  existing 
in  their  time.  The  censures  of  the  church,  how- 
ever, were  unable  to  stop  the  strong  desires  that 
existed  for  witnessing  the  exhibitions  of  cir- 
cuses,  amphitheatres,  and  other  arenas.  Even 
the  heavy  anathema  of  the  church  was  hurled 
in  vain.  There  seemed  to  be  something  so 
very  strong  and  attractive  in  the  drama,  and 
the  fascination  it  exercised  was  so  very  subtle, 
that  it  grew  and  prospered,  though  intermit- 
tently, and  remains  down  to  our  own  time 
proof  almost  against  attack. 

When,  after  a long  and  heavy  and  a well- 
sustained  crusade,  the  church  at  last  confessed, 
by  its  action,  that  it  was  powerless  to  cope 
with  the  tastes  of  our  ancestors,  it  adopted  the 
strategy  of  fighting  the  enemy  with  its  own 
weapon.  Here  we  have  in  a nut-shell  the  crea- 
tion of  the  miracle  and  Passion  plays,  and  other 
observances  of  a cognate  character,  long  famous 
on  the  Continent,  equally  famous  in  these  coun- 
tries, ever  changing,  always  lapsing,  blazing 
forth  anew  betimes,  sinking  out  of  sight  again, 
but  always  leaving  sufficient  vestiges  of  their 
nature  and  scope  to  enable  them  to  be  re-habili- 
tated  in  one  form  or  another,  and  so  transmitted 
to  ns. 

Let  us  give  some  historical  incidents  not 
generally  known,  confining  our  subject  mostly 
to  the  observances  practised  in  our  own  islands. 
The  custom  of  decking  churches,  religions 
houses,  and  domestic  dwellings  with  holly,  box, 
laurel,  ivy,  mistletoe,  and  other  evergreen  plants 
and  shrubs  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  was  doubtless  an  imitation, 
with  modifications,  of  Pagan  manners  and 
customs.  The  cypress,  yew,  palm,  olive,  and 
laurel  all  appear  to  have  been  used,  and  each  to 
have  eymbolised  some  virtue,  in  death  or  in 
victory,  by  our  Pagan  forefathers ; plants,  or 
flowering  shrubs,  that  held  ever  green,  were 
typical  of  the  soul  or  of  a life  everlasting ; and 
we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  they  were  chosen 
by  a Christian  race  to  perpetuate  a remembrance, 
or  recall  by  their  nsage,  at  Christmas  time 
particularly,  an  ever-living  joy.  The  winter 
was  bnt  a seeming  death,  from  whose  bosom 
was  shortly  to  burst  forth  a spring-time  of 
hope. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  speaking  saored 
drama  was  that  called  “ Della  Paasione  de  nostro 
Signor  Giesu  Christ!,"  by  Giuliano  Dati,  bishop 
of  San  Leo  in  1445.  This  could  not  be,  because 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  show  us  that  even 
in  England  and  Ireland  miracle  plays  and 
raysterieswereperformed  long  anterior  to  this.  As 
to  their  perfectness  as  dramatic  compoaitions,  we 
will  not  speak.  In  a disjointed  form,  at  all 
events,  they  existed,  and  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  and  they  have  been  retained  amongst  our 
people. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  profane 
and  sacred  plays  and  mysteries  were  acted  in 
the  houses  of  our  people,  more  particularly 
amongst  the  peasantry.  They  were  prevalent 
in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
were  most  general  over  Ireland.  In  this  country 
we  had  the  Chester  Mysteries  performed  pub- 
licly in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
a later  date  we  had  a series  of  Irish  plays  and 
mysteries,  sacred  and  otherwise,  known  by  the 
following  titles,  “ The  Cottoning  of  the  Frieze ; ” 


” The  Marriage  Aot ; ” "The  Servants  serving 
our  Lord  at  Table;”  “The  Falling  or  Thickening 
of  Cloth;”  “Sir  Sop  or  Sir  Sophin,  the 
Knight  of  Straw.”  Some  of  these  plays  passed 
into  Wales,  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  the  North 
of  England,  in  the  various  migrations  of  tbo 
Irish. 

The  above  plays  indiscriminately  have  been 
performed  at  Irish  wakes,  weddings,  and  festi- 
vities, and  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  year,  whenever  occasions 
offered  for  a solemn  representation,  the  religious 
ones  have  been  introduced  and  performed. 
Mirth  and  joy  have  now  for  many  years  been 
associated  as  much  with  Christmas  time  as 
miracles  and  religious  rites.  Stowe  writes  that 
“ in  the  feast  of  Christmas  there  was  in  the  king’s 
house  wherever  he  lodged  a Lord  of  Misrule  or  a 
Master  of  Merry  Disports,  and  the  like  had  ye  iu 
the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  honour  or  good 
worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal.”  The 
corporations  of  London,  Dublin,  and  some  of  the 
Scotch  cities  were  mixed  up  with  many  of  these 
olden  ceremonies,  the  mayors  and  members 
figuring  prominently  in  them  at  Christmas,  and 
at  other  stated  intervals. 

The  trade  guilds  helped  to  keep  these  old 
religious  observances  alive,  for  hardly  a trade  but 
had  its  patron  saint,  motto,  and  banner.  From 
the  communes  and  boroughs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  trade  and  manufacture,  aud  the 
artificers  were  more  protected  by  special  enact- 
ments  within  walled  towns,  trade  guilds 
exercised  great  influence,  and  received  much 
public  and  corporate  favour.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  a voice 
and  a veto  for  all  performances  that  they  liked 
or  disliked.  They  could  command  in  their  cor- 
porate character  the  attendance  of  associated 
bodies  of  men,  to  give  dclat  to  public,  religious, 
or  other  ceremonials  in  which  they  were  in- 
terested. The  English  and  the  Irish  clergy,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  often  exhibited 
mysteries  and  moralities,  and  previously  to  that 
reign  these  were  exhibited  not  only,  we  think,  as 
a church  observance,  but  as  a counterblast 
against  the  profane  drama,  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated. The  following  record,  preserved  amongst 
the  MSS.  of  Robert  Ware  (not  Sir  James  Ware), 
gives  us  an  insight  into  Christmas  customs  and 
observances  practised  nearly  350  years  ago.  The 
record  is  an  Anglo-Irish  one,  for  Dublin,  where 
the  play  was  enacted,  was  one  of  the  counties 
of  the  English  pale. 

“Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Eirl  of  Kildare,  and 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1528, 
was  invited  to  a new  play  every  day  in  Christmas, 
Arland  Usher  being  then  mayor,  and  Francis 
Herbert  and  John  Squire,  bailifts ; whereiu  the 
tailors  acted  the  part  of  Adam  and  Eve;  the 
shoemakers  represented  the  story  of  Crispin 
and  Crispianus;  the  vintners  acted  Bacchus 
and  his  story;  the  carpenters  that  of  Joseph  and 
Mary;  the  smiths  Vulcan,  and  what  related 
to  him ; and  the  comedy  of  Ceres  the  Goddess 
of  Corn,  by  the  bakers.  The  stage  was  erected 
on  Hoggin-green  (now  St.  Andrew-street  and 
College-green),  and  on.  it  the  priors  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  of  All 
Hallows,  caused  two  plays  to  be  acted,  the  one 
representing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  aud  the 
other  the  several  deaths  which  the  Apostles 
suffered.” 

By  the  above  interesting  record,  we  see 
that  three  religious  establishments,  Trinity, 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (the  priory  of  Kdmain- 
ham),  and  All  Hallows  took  part  in  the  Chris- 
mas  ceremonies  and  processions.  Several  of  the 
minor  corporations  or  guilds  both  of  London  and 
Dublin,  some  centuries  back,  were  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  their  chief  magistrate  or  governor 
(lieutenant)  to  a play  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  patron  saints.  The  corporation  usually 
supplied  the  performers,  and  the  City  also  sup- 
plied mostly  the  scenery,  dresses,  and  machinery. 
Many  trade  bodies,  however,  appear  to  have 
kept  a stock  of  portable  fixtures  for  their  yearly 
displays  themselves.  In  every  case  they  sup- 
plied  their  own  banners  and  flags,  and  took  a 
peculiar  pride  in  their  display.  Id  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
rich  in  MSS.,  we  find  another  record,  from  which 
we  give  an  extract : — 

“ That  in  an  expedition  against  James  M’Con- 
nell  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  in  1557,  he  was 
attended  by  John  Usher,  captain,  and  Patrick 
Bulkely,  petty  captain,  with  sixty  of  the  trained 
bauds,  and  upon  their  return  ‘ The  Six  Wor- 
thies ’ was  played  by  the  city,  and  the  mayor 
gave  the  public  a goodly  entertainment  upon  the 
occasion,  found  four  trumpeters’  horses  for  the 
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solemnity,  and  gave  them  twenty  shillings  in 
money.” 

These  exhibitions  had,  doubtless,  the  sanction 
of  the  clergy,  and  were  assisted  by  them. 

All  the  trade  guilds,  both  in  London,  Dub- 
lin, and  other  large  cities,  had  similar  perform- 
ances, and  every  regular  trade  had  Its  guild, 
banner,  and  patron  saint. 

It  is  evident  from  the  different  patron  saints, 
and  the  sauridoes  personated,  and  the  passages 
from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
that  the  clergy  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  a powerful  hold  on  the  people,  and  that 
Passion  plays,  mysteries,  and  moralities  fought 
a tough  fight  with  the  profane  drama.  To 
Jeremy  Collier  and  John  Bale,  two  English 
divines,  wo  owe  much  j by  their  writings  and 
censures  the  modern  drama  got  a more  decent 
representation.  But  Bale  was  the  precursor  by 
two  centuries  and  a half.  Bale  was  originally 
a Carmelite  monk,  bnt  afterwards  turned 
Protestant,  and  wrote  fiercely  against  Boman 
doctrines.  He  was  born  in  Snffolk  in  1495,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Oasory,  in  Ireland,  in  1552, 
and  we  may  add  that  he  died  in  1563,  and  was 
bnried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  John  Bale  was 
a very  resolute  writer.  He  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces  to  counteract  the  Morality  on 
the  stage.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
productions  were  “ God’s  Promises  ” and  “ John 
Baptist.”  These  pieces  were  acted  by  young 
men  at  the  Market  Cross  in  Kilkenny,  on  a 
Sunday  in  the  year  of  1552.  ” God’s  Promises  ” 
was  written  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  grace 
against  such  as  held  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and 
the  merit  of  works.  Adam,  Abraham,  Noah, 
Moses,  Isaiah,  David,  and  John  the  Baptist,  in 
this  piece,  are  all  introduced  on  the  stage  with 
the  Almighty. 

Notwithstanding  Bale’s  writings,  or  the 
thunders  of  the  Church  on  the  other  side,  the 
comic  mnae  still  continued  to  make  sport  with 
religion  at  Christmas  and  Easter  times,  as  well 
as  on  other  occasions.  By  an  Act,  however, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled 
“An  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Service  of  the  Church,  and  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacrament,”  a stop  for  a time 
was  pnt  to  previous  ontrageons  abases.  It  was 
then  enacted,  that  anybody  who  was  guilty, 
after  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by 
“ interludes,  playes,  songs,  rimes,  or  other  open 
words,”  of  declaring  or  speaking  anything  in  dero- 
gation of  the  same  book  shonld  forfeit,  for  the 
first  offence,  100  marks ; the  second  offence,  400 
marks;  and  if  the  offence  were  repeated  the 
third  time,  all  his  goods  and  chattels  were  for- 
feited, and  himself  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

Under  the  first  Charles  the  poor  wandering 
players  and  minstrels  had  “ hard  lines.” 
Both  the  English  and  Irish  stages  suffered  a 
collapse,  and  strolling  players  were  classed 
indiscriminately  with  the  idle  and  vicious. 
Houses  of  correction  were  instituted  by  Charles 
for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy 
beggars,  and  other  lewd  and  idle  persons,  in 
which  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  different 
countries  were  instructed  to  deal  according  to 
law  with  “ all  fencers,  bear  wardens,  common 
players  of  interludes,  and  minstrels  wandering 
abroad.”  Poor  Shakspeare,  and  wert  not  thou 
one  of  these  strolling  players  ? Thongh  Par- 
liament pushed  coercive  measures  against 
the  liberty  or  licentiousness  of  the  stage, 
the  Court  continued  to  countenance  it  in 
various  ways.  John  O’Gilby,  originally  a 
dancing  - master,  afterwards  teacher  to  the 
children  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  at  one 
time  Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland,  was  appointed 
by  the  latter  as  Deputy  Master  of  the  Bevels  in 
Dublin.  O'Gilby  bnilt  a theatre  in  Dublin,  but 
anbsequently  returned  to  this  country.  He  was 
a voluminous  writer.  At  the  king’s  coronation  in 
1661  be  conducted  the  ceremonies,  and  he  has  lefb 
ns  a pretentious  account  of  them,  with  illus- 
trations. O’Gilby  went  through  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  as  an  author,  teacher,  dancing-master, 
lessee,  traveller,  and,  we  must  add,  a translator 
of  Homer  abd  Virgil.  The  theatre  which  John 
O’Gilby  built  in  Werburgh-stroet,  Dublin,  was 
betimes  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government ; 
but  daring  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  in  1611, 
it  was  closed  for  ever. 

No  regular  dramatic  production  appears  in  the 
Irish  language  previously  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
although  in  the  enstoms,  dances,  and  entertain- 
ments still  existing  amongst  that  people  dramatic 
phases  and  forms  can  be  observed  in  the  motions, 
expressions,  and  accompanying  music,  songs, 
and  recitations. 

If  we  accept  Maepherson’s  translation  of 


Ossian  as  a hona  fide  reproduction  of  an 
original,  we  have  then  “ Comala  ” as  a 
dramatic  poem.  The  Italian  poet  Cesarotti  has 
given  ns  a translation  of  this,  along  with  the 
rest  of  Ossian’s  poems  (Maepherson’a  version), 
in  Italian  blank  verse,  The  Italian  poet  seems 
ravished  with  the  melody  of  the  Celtic  bard. 

The  Mummers  as  a body  may  be  said  to  have 
been  for  years  extinct.  The  dialogne  of  the 
English  Mummers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
had  a counterpart  in  the  Irish  Mommers  in  many 
things.  The  Irish  Mummers  were  always  accom- 
panied by  a buffoon,  and  his  dress  and  antics,  it 
has  been  observed,  bore  afair  resemblanoe  to  the 
Vice  of  the  old  English  comedies,  the  acknow- 
ledged precursor  of  the  still  undying  Punch.  This 
character  remained  in  many  of  the  pageants  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  and  rustics,  and,  it  might  be 
observed,  particularly  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
Ist  of  May,  and  the  May-day  and  May-pole 
sports,  as  we  have  witnessed  ourselves  some 
years  ago.  In  the  mummeries  of  Guy  Fawkes 
day  in  England  we  can  distinguish  something 
in  the  dress  and  action  that  reminds  ns  of  older 
observances  in  this  conntry. 

We  are  digressing,  bnt  ^it  is  pardonable  on 
such  a subject.  Between  Easter,  Whitsantide, 
and  Christmas  observances  of  4he  past  and  the 
present  there  is  a vast  difference ; what  was 
localised  once  is  now  generalised,  and  what  was 
formerly  generalised  has  now  disappeared, — 
customs,  pastimes,  habits,  rites,  ceremonies, 
entertainments,  exhibitions.  We  welcome  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  now  not  as  the  early  Christians 
welcomed  it,  yet  we  welcome  these  bright  festi- 
vals more  or  less  in.  the  same  spirit  that  our 
great-grandsires  did. 

Thomas  Warmstry,  in  his  tract  in  “ Vindication 
of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,” 
published  I64S,  writes  : — 

“ If  it  doth  appeare  that  the  time  of  thie  festival  doth 
comply  with  the  time  of  the  heathonsafurna2ta,  this  leaves 
no  charge  of  impiety  upon  it,  for  some  thiogs  are  beat 
oared  by  their  contraries  : it  was  both  wiedome  and  piety 
in  the  ancient  Christians  (whose  work  it  was  to  convert 
the  heathen  from  auch  as  well  aa  other  saperstitiona  and 
miscarriages)  to  vindicate  such  times  from  the  service  of 
the  deviLl  by  appoynting  them  to  the  more  soleme  and 
especiall  aervice  of  God." 

The  customs  at  Christmas  and  Easter  time 
have  ^varied  much,  and  still  vary  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

The  Tule,  or  what  is  generally  now  called  the 
Christmas  block,  is  not  so  often  burned  as 
formerly,  except  in  country  districts.  For 
several  weeks  before  Christmas,  in  Ireland,  the 
peasant  proprietor  is  on  the  look-out  for  his 
Christmas  block.  The  rotten  or  decayed  root  of 
an  old  tree,  or  the  stump  of  an  old  thorn,  is 
forced  or  dug  out  of  a roadside  hedge,  and 
carried  home  and  kept  in  readiness  for  the  event. 
A general  whitewashing  of  the  outside  and  in- 
side of  the  walla  of  the  house  takes  place  also 
some  time  before  Christmas.  The  potatoes  iu 
the  crib  beside  the  chimney  corner  get  an  over- 
hanliog  from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  buds,  if 
strong  in  the  eye,  are  broken  off;  the  manure 
heap  is  also  tacked  in  and  made  look  tidy ; and 
the  gains  of  the  year,  if  in  the  old  stocking 
instead  of  the  bank,  are  counted  over  with  the 
assistance  of  Molly. 

We  should  observe  that  Christmas  is  not 
generally  observed  as  an  iustitution  or  festival  in 
Scotland  amongst  the  Dissenting  portion  of  the 
Scotch ; but  the  English  and  Irish  contingents 
keep  up  where  they  can  the  custom  of  their  own 
home  and  native  land.  New-year’s  day  is  the 
more  genered  rejoicing  day  of  the  holiday 
Scotch,  and  Hogmanay-day,  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year,  is  the  day  for  presents. 


BBASS  FONT:  BOIS  LE  DUO  CATHEDBAL. 

The  Cathedral  of  Bois  le  Due,  or  St.  Hertogen 
Bosch,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Datch,  is  in  the 
largest  and  moat  important  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant.  This  town  contains 
about  35,000  inhabitants,  and  is  very  strongly 
fortified.  It  is  well  built,  with  good  broad  streets 
and  a large  market-place.  It  possesses,  how- 
ever, little  to  interest  the  architect  or  antiquary, 
except  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
which  is  certainly  the  finest  chnrch  in  Holland. 
Of  its  exterior  we  shall,  before  long,  give  a view 
which  has  been  made  for  ua  on  the  spot,  and 
some  descriptive  particnlars. 

The  interior  is  no  leas  interesting  than  the 
exterior.  The  general  effect,  upon  entering  at 
the  west  door,  is  singularly  noble  and  striking : 
a nave  of  great  loftiness  (above  100  ft.  high), 
with  doable  aisles  on  either  side ; deep  transepts ; 


and  a spacious  choir,  with  doable  aisles,  radiat- 
ing ohapels,  and  lady-ohapel  to  the  east,  form  a 
magical  and  magnificent  perspective,  such  as  is 
rarely  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  great  cathedrals 
of  Northern  France. 

Had  the  Cathedral  of  Bjis  le  Duo  been 
erected  half  a century  earlier,  a more  beautiful 
interior  conld  scarcely  be  imagined ; and  even  as 
it  is,  with  the  drawback  of  wiry  and  poor  monld- 
inga,  the  entire  absence  of  capitals,  the  confused 
and  ill-designed  panelling  whioh  occupies  the 
spandrels  of  the  main  arches,  and  the  thick  coat 
of  yellow  wash  which  covers  the  whole  church, 
few  cathedrals  can  boast  a more  striking  in- 
terior.  By  far  the  beat  part  of  the  church, 
internally  as  well  as  externally,  is  the  choir,  the 
apse  of  which  bears  a striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Cologne ; but  even  here  the  absence  of 
capitals  is  painfully  felt,  and  even  the  excessive 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  proportions  scarcely 
make  np  for  the  poverty  of  portions  of  the 
detail.  The  triforium  is  (as  is  usual  in  Holland 
and  Belgium)  a kind  of  oontinuation  of  the 
clearstory  windows.  It  is  here  very  much 
, better  treated  than  at  Lonvain  or  Antwerp, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  The  clearstory  is  lofty 
and  fine,  but  suffers  from  the  tracery  having 
been  removed  from  most  of  the  windows ; 
however,  as  it  is  being  now  replaced,  and  the 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  this  defect 
will  soon  disappear.  The  vanlting  is  very  simple 
and  good,  with  well-oarved  bosses  and  good 
scroll-work  decoration,  which  has  been  restored 
in  a creditable  manner.  The  furniture  of  this 
ohoroh  is  very  rich  and  magnificent ; and  here 
we  must  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  rood- 
screen,  whioh  was  the  finest  example  of  Benais- 
sanoe  work  in  the  whole  of  Holland.  However 
much  it  might  have  been  oat  of  place  in  a Gothic 
chnrch,  its  own  immense  value  as  a work  of  art, 
and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  sonlpture  with 
whioh  it  was  adorned,  to  say  nothing  of  its  oostly 
material  (black  marble  and  alabaster),  onghtto 
have  saved  it  from  destmebion ; and  we  cannot  but 
regret  its  removal.  Portions  of  this  noble  screen 
have  been  purchased  by  the  South  Kensington 
authorities,  and  we  regret  that  the  whole  has  not 
fallen  into  their  hands,  as  in  that  case  our  readers 
might  have  judged  for  themselves  of  the  great 
beauty  of  this  work  of  art.  However,  enough 
is  to  be  seen  there  to  convince  any  man  of  taste^of 
the  oorrectness  of  our  striotures  upon  those  who 
removed  this  noble  screen.  The  ohoir-stalls  are 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  and  are  good  examples. 
The  side  screens  of  the  choir  and  ohapels  are 
works  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  are  most  charming  examples  of  Benais- 
sance  work.  They  are  oomposed  of  oak,  with 
brass  rails.  In  the  ohapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
is  a fifteenth-century  chandelier,  very  similar  to 
the  celebrated  one  at  Augsburg,  only  smaller. 
The  pulpit  and  organ  are  fine  examples  of  Early 
Benaissance  work,  excessively  elaborate  and  in- 
tricate, and  adorned  with  delicate  arabesques 
worthy  of  Benveuto  Cellini.  There  are  also 
numerous  chandeliers,  and  a good  deal  of  quaint 
and  interesting  metal-work  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventroenth  century. 

The  font  and  cover  (of  whioh  we  give  an  illus- 
tration) are  entirely  of  brass,  and  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  are  very  beautiful  and 
perfect.  The  figures  at  the  base,  representing 
the  Cripples  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  are  ex- 
quisitely modelled  ; bub  what  is  most  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  this  baptistery  coutains  the  whole 
of  its  ancient  furnitare.  It  is  cub  off’  from  the 
aisle  by  a very  rich  metal  screen  of  the  fif- 
teenth centnry,  in  very  perfect  condition. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  church  is  by 
degrees  undergoing  repairs,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Heneman  & Keanlman,  and 
a general  scraping  off  of  the  yellow  wash  and  re- 
storation of  the  windows  are  now  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  A new  high  altar,  of  stone,  has 
been  erected ; it  is,  however,  too  small  and  poor 
for  such  a churcb,  and  looks  paltry  and  insigni- 
ficant when  compared  with  the  magnificent 
pulpit  and  organ.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
modern  stained  glass,  whioh  is  not  so  bad  as 
most  of  the  modern  glass  wa  have  seen  in 
Holland,  and  were  it  not  for  a certain  opaque- 
ness, would  be  really  good. 

A throne  for  the  bishop,  of  very  elaborate 
design,  has  just  been  erected;  but  it  is  not 
quite  satisfaotory,  and  a most  pretentious  con- 
fessional of  positively  bad  design  was  set  up 
some  few  years  back  in  the  Holy  Sacrament 
Chapel.  On  the  whole,  the  restoration  of  this 
cathedral  may  be  said  to  be  wellintentioned,  bub 
not  very  ably  carried  out. 
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THE  MAN0HE3TEE  NEW  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Our  present  illastration  represents  the  in- 
terior (of  the  oentral  portion  only)  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Exohange,  now  in  coarse 
of  erection  by  Messrs.  Mills  & Margatroyd, 
of  Manchester,  architects.  In  oar  last  year’s 
volume  (October  29tih),  we  published  a view 
of  the  exterior  from  the  north-east,  accom- 
panied by  a description,  in  which  the  dimensions 
and  some  particnlars  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments are  stated. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  oar  readers 
if  we  now  give  a short  history  of  the  baildinga 
inMancbester  which  have  been  used  for  exchange 
purposes,  as  illastrating  in  some  measure  how 
the  trade  of  the  manufacturing  districc  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  centre  is  extended,  and  how 
important  the  work  in  qaestion  is  to  that  com- 
munity. 

Previously  to  1806  Manchester  may  be  said  to 
have  been  without  any  room  especially  used  as 
an  exchange.  The  merchants  used  to  meet  in  a 
kind  of  market-hall,  or  in  the  open  street,  as 
most  convenient,  and  the  space  almost  opposite 
the  northern  end  of  the  old  Exchange,  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Penniless-hill,  was  the 
place  mostly  soused.  This  condition  of  afi'airs  at 
length  became  so  inconvenient,  that  a few 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a company, 
with  the  view  of  erecting  a more  suitable  build- 
ing, where  merchants  might  congregate  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  in  1806  architects 
were  invited  in  a limited  competition  to  send  in 
designs  for  a building  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
the  lower  end  of  Market-street,  upon  a site  that 
had  been  purchased  of  Lord  Duoie  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Chester,  whose  name  as 
an  architect  of  the  day  must  always  be  men - 
tianed  with  honour  and  respect,  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  and  he  received  the  commis- 
sion to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  architect 
who  constructed  the  atone  bridge  over  the  Dee, 
at  Chester,  and  of  which  it  is  not  speaking  too 
highly,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  say  that 
there  are  few  works  of  the  kind  which  show 
more  skill. 

The  new  Exchange  of  1806  comprised  within 
its  walla  a post-office,  and  some  large  rooms 
fitted  for  assemblies  and  receptions : it  was 
opened  with  some  ceremony  in  1809,  the  capital 
raised  being  32,0001.  The  area  of  the  room  was 
452  square  yards,  and  for  the  first  five  years  the 
average  number  of  subscribers  was  1,447  per 
annum.  The  numbers  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  1838  having  risen  to  2,000,  the  share- 
holders thought  it  desirable  to  bestir  themselves 
to  provide  increased  accommodation  for  the  sub- 
scribers. To  accomplish  this,  they  retained  the 
services  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Mills  as  architect,  who 
recommended  the  removal  of  some  of  the  walls 
and  floors  which  separated  the  post-office  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  at  a very  small  out- 
lay an  area  of  800  yards  was  secured.  The 
possibility  of  this  enlargement  had  evidently  j 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  original  architect,  j 
as  the  walls  and  other  portions  of  the  building  ' 
which  had  to  be  interfered  with  seemed  to  be 
especially  arranged,  so  as  to  be  easily  removed. 
The  capital  was  raised  to  54,000i. : the  com-  I 
mittee  at  that  time  contemplated  the  erection  of  i 
a new  post-office  on  a plot  of  laud  purchased  by  I 
them  for  the  purpose;  but  some  differences  of ; 
opinion  as  to  the  position  having  arisen,  the  1 
Government  referred  the  question  to  the  Man-  | 
cheater  corporation,  and  the  site  then  proposed  ^ 
was  abandoned. 

The  enlarged  room,  however,  had  been  opened 
but  a very  short  time  before  the  committee  be- 
came satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  a further 
extension,  and  in  1844  steps  were  taken  with 
that  object.  With  the  consent  of  the  corporate 
authorities,  some  narrow  streets  were  absorbed, 
and  the  building  extended  very  much  to  the 
limits  of  that  which  in  its  turn  is  now  being 
superseded,  and  which  contains  a floor  area  of 
about  1,630  square  yards. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  her  Majesty,  attended 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
some  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  graciously  received  the 
address  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  in  the 
year  1851,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the 
then  borougL  An  elegant  throne  was  erected 
in  the  room,  and  some  important  alterations 
were  made  in  the  interior  of  the  bnilding  for 
the  purpose  of  the  reception.  In  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  citizens,  the  honour  of  kuight- 
hood  was  conferred  on  the  late  Sir  John  Potter, 


who  was  then  in  office  as  mayor,  and,  to  mark 
her  approval  of  the  reception  she  met  with,  her 
Majesty  directed  that  Mauobester  should  be 
designated  as  a city  (up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  a borough  under  a charter  granted  in 
1301,  by  Thomas  de  Gresley,  fourth  Baron  of 
Manchester),  and  that  the  Exchange  should 
be  designated  as  the  Manchester  “Royal” 
Exchange. 

The  subscribers  rapidly  inoreasiug  in  numbers, 
until  they  reached  nearly  6,000,  it  became  a 
question  with  the  proprietors  whether  they 
should  proceed  to  a much  more  extensive 
enlargement  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been 
made,  or  permit  the  Exchange  to  be  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  city.  The  difficulties  of 
coutiauing  it  in  its  present  neighbourhood  and 
site  were  considered  ; and,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  enlarge  its  borders  without  a very  extensive 
interfereuce  with  the  public  thoroughfares,  the 
representatives  of  the  pablicbad  to  be  consulted. 
After  a number  of  almost  iusurmountable 
obstacles  had  been  overcome,  the  committee 
determined  to  proceed ; arrangements  were 
made  with  the  corporation  for  stopping  up  some 
streets  and  widening  others.  The  capital  of 
the  proprietors  was  raised  to  450,0001.  Valu- 
able property  was  purchased  from  various 
proprietors,  none  of  which  had  been  erected  more 
than  forty  years,  and  about  an  acre  of  additional 
land  was  procured  upon  which  to  erect  the  new 
building.  The  value  of  the  laud  which  had  to  be 
purchased  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  some 
portions  coat  at  the  rate  of  459,0001.  per  acre. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  pro- 
posed building,  the  comparatively  reoently- 
ereoted  Exchange  had  to  be  entirely  sacrificed, 
inasmuob  as  the  new  building  muse  extend  over 
the  site  occupied  by  the  old  one ; and  as  the 
subscribers  must  be  temporarily  accommodated 
in  a portion  of  the  new  building  before  the  old 
one  can  be  palled  down,  the  difficulties  of  con- 
struction have  been  considerably  increased  and 
the  design  of  the  architects  materially  inflaenoed 
by  these  considerations.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
expected  when  the  room  is  completed  that  it 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  public  taste 
and  the  convenience  of  the  subscribers  for  many 
years  to  come. 

When  finished  the  building  will  form  a nearly 
square  block,  the  four  streets  which  inclose  it 
being  the  most  important  in  the  city ; and 
although  the  surrounding  space  is  circumscribed 
for  BO  large  a structure,  the  way  in  which  the 
principal  features  of  the  design  have  been  dealt 
with,  placing  them  as  much  as  possible  opposite 
the  ends  of  the  leading  approaches  to  the 
building,  will  enable  the  general  outline  and 
most  salient  points  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

A WORD  or  two  may,  perhaps,  be  said  on  this 
I head  that,  though  probably  in  everybody’s 
' thoughts,  have  nob  been  repeated  in  the  recent 
correspondence  on  a part  of  the  subjeob. 

Our  true  friends,  the  public — comprising  the 
sacred  class  of  clients  in  esse  or  posse,  and  too 
many  architects,  in  speaking  of  estimates  for  the 
works  of  their  brethen — seem  loth  to  allow  that 
there  may  be  various  creditable,  or  possibly 
creditable,  causes  of  considerable  differences  in 
the  amounts  of  builders’  tenders.  A work — to 
be  undertaken  on  the  same  conditions,  under  the 
same  architect,  and  paid  for  in  the  same  way — is 
competed  for  : fifteen  tenders  made  on  the  same 
quantities,  drawings,  and  specification,  are  found 
to  range  from  as  to  ® + 25  per  cent.,  let  us  say. 
Sly  chuckles,  or  undisguised  merriment,  or  vague 
bewilderment  begin  to  make  themselves  heard, 
or  to  show  themselves  in  sundry  faces  ! 

Assuming,  as  we  would  hope  we  have  a perfect 
right  to  do  in  the  majority  of  each  instances, 
that  the  tradesmen  concerned  have  enough  recti- 
tude of  purpose  and  intelligence  to  carry  on  their 
trade  according  to  its  current  methods  and 
average  standards  : can  such  a variation  of  result 
be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  simple  error  ? 
Contractors,  when  not  on  high  stilts,  or  venting 
their  very  proper  indignation  that  fortune  has 
nob  favoured  them  in  a becoming  way,  do  not 
seem  themselves  to  see  much  difficulty  about  the 
matter. 

The  basis  as  to  description  and  quantity  being 
the  same,  it  will  rarely  follow  that  the  estimation 
of  the  qu%lity  does  not  differ.  In  works  of  the 
same  kind,  what  a range  is  possible ! How  much 
larger  a range  in  those  of  widely  different  kinds. 

The  excellent  M,  Ceesar  Daly  (for  whom  and 
such  as  he  are  now  all  our  regrets  and  all  kindly 


feelings)  says,  oddly  enough,  of  our  English 
buildings,  contrasting  them  with  those  of  France, 
— “In  a country  where  liberty  is  the  law  (such 
as  England),  men  and  the  classes  of  society  are 
not  classed  like  the  items  of  an  inventory,  but 
the  things  oonueobed  with  them  5 the  English 
law  which  regulates  baildinga  (the  Building 
Act)  distributes  houses  into  several  classes — 
each  house  according  to  its  class  having  walla 
of  such  or  such  a thickness.”* 

Without  insisting  on  the  details  of  this  as 
bearing  on  the  class  divisions  of  oar  society.  It 
may  serve  at  least  ;to  introduce  the  fact  that  we 
really  have  in  practice  several  classes  of  build- 
ings with  degrees  of  quality  in  materials  and 
workmanship.  Might  not  these  be  called  by 
distinctive  names,  so  that  any  legitiraate^doabt 
in  a contractor’s  mind  would  be  cleared  up — as 
to  this  point  ? 

In  joining  work  on  to  that  already  existing 
in  a building,  it  would  commonly  be  a mistake 
to  pitch  the  quality  of  the  new  higher  than  that 
of  the  old.  Personal  inspection  might  often 
supply  the  requisite  informatiou  in  these  in- 
stances, but  it  cannot  always  be  made.  A 
phrase  would  equally  iu  this  case,  and  in  the 
case  of  new  work,  supply  a valuable  additioijal 
clue  to  the  architect’s  real  intenbion. 

Architects  are  often  able  to  give  this  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  of  course  then  very  thoroughly  ; 
but  this  also  can  only  occasionally  be  done,  and 
the  words  do  not  remain  on  record  to  aid  others 
equally  in  the  future,  and  possibly  be  a sub- 
stanbi^  protection  to  a contractor.  In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  architect  they  would 
often  be  so. 

As  to  such  phrases,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
the  classes  should  be  ; — 

1.  — Superior, — indicating,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
specifications,  “ t/ie  best  materials  and  workman- 
ship  of  their  respective  kinds,”  and  this  literally 
and  throughout  the  work.  This  class  would 
(or  should)  comprise  monumental  buildings  of 
all  sorts,  the  higher  kinds  of  residences,  and 
ocoasioually  alteratious  in  buildings  where  the 
work  existing  Is  of  a lower  class,  but  where,  for 
special  reasons,  or  ou  account  of  the  personal 
feeling  of  the  employer,  a superior  class  of  addi- 
tion  is  to  be  made ; or  we  might  suggest  as 
names, — First-class,  monumental,  high-class,  or 
as  in  shipping,  Al, 

2.  Average, — to  include  good  sound  careful 
work,  not  of  special  excellence,  bub  maintaining 
a good  general  level  of  finish  and  material.  The 
regulation,  1,500Z.  parsonage-house  and  offices 
would  generally  be  in  this  class. 

3.  — Ordinary, — to  include  a less  complete 
style  of  finish.  Eight-roomed  houses  in  towns 
(built  under  an  architect),  light  warehouse 
buildings,  and  so  ou. 

4.  — Rough, — where  cheapness  (small  coat),  is 
studied  very  much,  and  a serviceable  bnilding 
of  considerable  size  must  be  famished  for  tem- 
porary, experimental,  or  other  similar  purposes, 
where  suitable  old  materials  might  be  permitted 
to  be  used,  &c.  Contractors  at  the  present 
time  call  this,  rather  aptly,  “ field-rangino’  ” 
work  5 the  prices  must  almost  always  vary 
much. 

Of  course,  any  names  so  suggested  may  be 
open  to  considerable  criticism  ; by  a little  use 
however,  they  would  acquire  the  shades  of 
special  meaning  required,  to  the  exoluaiou  of 
others,  one  of  the  utilities  of  language  bBin<y 
(nob  speaking  after  the  manner  of  Talleyrand’s 
mot)  the  draping  our  ideas  so  as  to  bring  some 
feature  strongly  into  view  at  the  time  that  we 
conceal  a good  deal  more.  It  would  nob  be  wise 
to  make  the  phrases  by  any  chance  imply  a re- 
proach. " Third  or  fourth-class  building,”  or 
“inferior”  (antithetic  to  “superior”),  might 
not  in  this  view  be  deemed  happy  names. 

Supposing  that  the  professional  delineators 
and  desoribera  of  proposed  bnildiogshave  classed 
them  either  thus,  or  in  some  other  definite  way, 
or  with  modifications  suited  to  special  circum- 
stances, and  supposing  quantities  of  undoubted 


• L’Architectare  Pri?Je,  sous  N.  III.  Par  C.  Daij. 
Paris,  1861.  Page  33.  This  statement  will  no  donhe  be  a 
revelation  to  maaj  who  know  their  18  & 19  Viet.,  cap. 
122,  pretty  thoroughly.  The  sohediiles  of  7 A 8 Viet.,  cap. 
81  (Act  of  1811),  might  perhaps  to  an  outsider  originate 
the  belief  at  the  root  of  it,  which  should  not,  however, 
have  lasted  after  it  was  perceived  that  determining  the 
rates  and  classes  to  which  buildings  should  belong  was 
only  a routine  step  towards  ascertaining  (roughly  and) 
readily  the  thicknesses  necessary  for  walls.  The  area  cf 
the  building  in  combination  with  the  height  of  the  wall 
was  then  supposed  to  be  a good  working  basis  for  types 
of  buildings  constantly  being  erected.  The  present  Build- 
ing Act,  with  much  the  same  practical  result,  but  with  a 
better  show  of  reasonableness,  puts  the  length  of  a wall, 
with  its  height,  iu  similar  tables. 
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accuracy  supplied  or  obtained,  there  will  still 
remain  among  the  causes  of  differences  of  prices 
of  “seeing”  as  opposed  to  “blind”  tendering, 
the  special  facilities  of  one  contractor  over 
another,  his  command  of  money,  his  personal 
energy,  knowledge,  or  powers,  or  those  of  his 
staff,  in  the  case  of  works  of  difficult  nature, 
without  much  heavy  labour  or  materials,  a very 
important  cause  of  difference.  There  will  also 
be  his  immediate  business  position,  his  need  for 
new  employment,  or  otherwise.  It  may  be 
worth  his  while  to  do  work  at  almost  cost  pries, 
rather  than  lose  indispensable  men  for  whom  he 
foresees  certain  employment  for  a long  time 
after  two  or  three  months  have  gone  by. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  competitive  ten- 
dering— worked  in  perfect  fairness  and  honesty 
all  round — seems  likely,  better  than  any  other 
method,  to  place  work  (as  a good  system  should 
place  it)  in  the  right  hands,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  undertaken  according  to  the  capacity  to  exe- 
cuteit  with  credit  andhonour;  the  labour  and  the 
reward  of  it  falling  to  those  who  “ play  the  game 
with  skill,  and  strictly  according  to  the  rules.” 

It  should  never  be  kept  too  much  ia  the  back- 
ground that  contractors,  who  (like  lawyers,  and 
probably  for  about  the  same  reasons)  are  looked 
on  as  a class  with  humour  a little  acid,  have  their 
keen  sense  of  the  conventional  point  of  honour 
in  competition  tenders  : to  decline  to  carry  out  a 
contract  at  a price  tendered,  even  when  that 
price  is  founded  in  error  (of  the  contractor’s 
own),  is  deemed  as  iniquitous  as  to  have 
omitted  to  fight  a duel  when  the  quarrel  was 
wholly  en  rojle  would  have  been  in  old  times. 

Ax  Abcjiitec'T. 


BRADFOBD. 

The  angle  farmed  by  Tyrrel-sfreet,  New 
ilarket-atreet,  and  Bowling  - green,  is  now 
adorned  by  piles  of  buildings  and  by  the  new 
Mechanics’  Institute,  all  of  which  are  approach- 
ing completion.  The  latter  structure,  says  the 
local  Observer,  looks  better  than  was  at  one  time 
anticipated,  the  directors  having  determined  to 
spend  more  money  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building  than  was  originally  intended.  Although 
ornamentation  is  sparingly  employed,  the  frieze 
that  will  encircle  the  building  and  the  cornice 
above  will  impart  a harmonious  effect  to  the 
three  facades.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Bowling- 
green,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Bank-street 
block,  the  architect  and  builder  are  busily 
engaged  in  rearing  shops  and  offices  superior  to 
the  old  edifices  that  formerly  encumbered  the 
land.  The  beck  has  been  covered  in.  New  Ive- 
gate  carried  forward  to  Market-street,  and  New 
Tyrrel-street  opened  out  to  Hustler  Gate. 
Messrs.  Brown  & Muff’s  extensive  premises, 
plain  in  character,  are  being  roofed  in ; about  a 
dozen  other  smaller  buildings  are  either  erected 
or  about  to  be  commenced  ; and  amongst  these 
is  Mr.  Thorp’s  warehouse,  at  the  corner  of 
Hustler  Gate  and  Tyrrel-street.  The  land  in 
this  block,  with  one  exception,  fetched  the 
highest  price  that  has  yet  beeu  realised  of  late 
years  for  property  in  tho  centre  of  Bradford,  and 
the  purchasers  were  bound  to  erect  buildings 
within  a certain  time,  and  to  make  them,  how- 
ever plain  externally  the  strnctures  might  be, 
not  less  than  a prescribed  height,  and  equal 
to  Brown  & Muff's.  lu  the  Bank  - street 
block  will  bo  the  new  premises  of  the  York- 
shire Banking  Company,  shortly  to  be  built 
on  452  yards  of  land  at  the  angle  of  Bank-street 
and  Hustler-gate,  having  frontages  to  both 
thoroughfares,  and  opposite  the  Exchange 
buildings.  The  original  premises  of  the  com- 
pany in  Market-street  are  too  small  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bank,  and  hence  the  erection  of 
the  new  pile.  A design,  in  which  no  expense 
appears  to  have  been  spared,  has  been  prepared, 
in  the  French-Italian  style,  by  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  & Mawson.  The  principal  featnre  of  the 
design  is  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  streets, 
where  the  grand  entrance  to  the  hank  is  placed. 
Coupled  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  supporting 
a pediment,  form  a recessed  portico,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  doorway.  Above  the 
portico  is  a projecting  three-light  window,  with 
colnmns  of  the  same  order  carrying  a smaller 
pediment,  the  tympanums  of  both  pediments 
filled  in  with  carved  work.  Above  this,  again, 
is  a coupled  two-light  window,  with  sbafea  j then 
a frieze,  cornice,  and  parapet,  flanked  by  orna- 
ments at  each  angle,  terminated  by  finialsj  and 
from  the  centre  rises  a mansard  roof,  snrmounted 
with  iron  cresting  and  finial,  the  front  of  the 
roof  enriched  with  a kind  of  dormer,  carrying 
figures.  The  lower  story  of  the  bank  is  rusti- 


cated up  to  the  first  floor,  the  same  feature 
marking  each  of  the  angles  in  Bank-street  and 
New  Tyrrell-street,  the  rustication  being  con- 
tinued up  to  the  frieze,  both  there  and  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance.  The  banking 
apartments  are  on  the  ground  floor,  lighted  by 
lofty  square-headed  windows,  masks  forming  the 
key-stone  to  the  window-heads.  The  first-floor 
windows  are  terminated  with  circular  pediments, 
and  have  balconies,  and  on  the  second  floor  the 
windows  are  coupled.  A cornice  and  frieze  are 
carried  round  the  building,  and  above  that,  again, 
is  the  parapet,  forming  square  panels,  filled  in 
with  pateraj.  A distinctive  character  is  given 
to  each  angle  of  the  building,  as  well  as  to  the 
central  portion.  The  line  of  the  parapet  is 
broken  by  chimney-stacks  and  ornamental  ter- 
minals. The  banking-room,  33  ft.  by  52  ft.,  with 
a height  of  22  ft.  6 in.,  is  approached  through  a 
porch,  fitted  with  double  doors.  The  room  is 
divided  at  one  end  by  three  scagliola  columns, 
with  responding  pilasters  at  each  side.  The 
ceiling  will  be  finished  in  carton-pierre.  The 
strong-room  ia  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bnilding, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  bank  premises. 
The  private  entrance  to  the  bank  is  in  New 
Tyrrel-street;  and  the  rooms  above,  which  are 
intended  to  be  let  for  offices,  will  be  approached 
by  a doorway  and  staircase  in  Bank-street,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  building.  The  floors 
above  the  bank  will  be  fireproof,  iron  and  con- 
' Crete  being  used  in  their  construction.  Com- 
munication  will  be  obtained  with  the  basement 
and  the  banking-room  by  a hoist.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  abont  10,0001.,  and  the  expense  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  10,0001.  The  site  of  the 
old  bank,  in  Market-street,  built  some  twenty 
years  ago,  was  under  61.  a yard,  although  it 
fronted  one  of  the  beat  streets  in  the  town ; 
while  that  of  the  new  site  was  211.  ISs.  per 
yard.  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson  were  the 
architects  of  the  old  bank. 


A LARGE  MA.LTHOUSE,  CANTERBURY. 

Mb.  Beer,  of  “The  Star”  brewery,  in  this 
city,  has  recently  caused  to  be  erected,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  trade,  a new  malthouae  ; and  the 
size  of  the  building,  and  the  many  modern  im- 
provements  it  possesses,  call  for  notice.  The 
situation  of  the  malthouae  is  at  the  rear  of  St. 
Augustine’s  Missionary  College.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  John  Kuowler.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall  was  the 
architect.  The  entire  length  of  the  building  is 
225  ft.,  and  its  width  65  fc.,  built  of  brick,  and 
having  a span  roof,  supported  by  iron  girders 
almost  throughout.  There  is  an  office  inside  of 
the  entrance  gates,  communicating  with  the 
main  structure  ; and  in  the  interior,  at  this  end 
of  the  malthouae,  ia  erected  an  iron  stage,  termed 
a “ barley  bin.”  It  is  here  that  the  raw  material 
is  deposited,  and,  afeer  having  bsen  screened,  ia 
rushed  thence  into  a cistern  beneath,  which  is 
capable  of  wetting  sixty  quarters  of  corn  at  one 
time.  "When  the  bulk  has  attained  a certain 
degree  of  germination,  it  ia  transferred  from  this 
immense  trough  to  the  “couch,”  and  subse- 
quently spread  over  the  floor  of  the  building, 
which  is  laid  with  Portland  cement.  After  re- 
maining here  the  necessary  time,  it  ia  removed 
to  the  further  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  placed 
upon  a tiled  floor,  supported  by  iron  joists, 
beneath  which  are  the  kilns.  The  roof  of  the 
malthouae  up  to  the  kilo,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
is  supported  by  iron  girders ; it  is  boarded  in, 
and  covered  with  bard  felt,  and  slated.  Of 
course,  where  the  drying  process  is  carried  on, 
draught  and  ventilation  are  required,  and  this  is 
provided  with  a lofty  roof,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  covering  the  drying-floor,  the  furnace 
passages,  coal-stores,  and  large  room  for  the 
storage  of  malt.  The  cupola  admits  light  to  the 
drying-floors,  and  this  ia  provided  in  other  parts 
of  the  building,  by  means  of  screened  windows 
on  each  side. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Manchester  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
with  this  school  took  place  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P.,mthe 
chair.  There  was  a numerous  attendance.  The 
report  of  the  committee  for  1870  was  read,  in 
which  the  committee  regretted  that  they  had 
again  to  come  before  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  institution  under  the  same  depressing  in- 
fluence as  to  finance  as  they  had  experienced 
for  some  years  past,  and  with  the  same  general 


complaint  of  the  want  of  sympathy  and  support 
with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pare  art  in  this 
commercial  community.  Tbe  annual  snbscrip- 
tions  bad  decreased  from  4581.  in  1864,  to  260Z. 
in  1869-70  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fees  from 
the  students  had  never  exceeded  700J.,  the  pre- 
sent amount.  It  had  been  proved  that  external 
support  had  been  continually  diminishing,  and 
but  for  the  increase  of  fees,  the  school  would  have 
been  more  in  debt  than  it  was  at  present.  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Muckley,  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
read  his  annual  report,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  works  of  the  pupils  had  exhibited 
greater  power  and  ability  during  the  past  year, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
standard  of  excellence  would  be  raised  still 
higher.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
classes  had  been  much  about  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  At  the  present  time  the  teachers 
connected  with  the  institution  were  giving  in- 
struction in  twelve  schools  in  the  district,  and 
had  about  800  pupils  nnder  them.  The  chair- 
man said  the  documents  showed  that  the  insti- 
tution was  becoming  more  and  more  self-sup- 
porting. He  congratulated  them  on  that  being 
the  state  of  things,  and  he  believed  that  that 
was  a basis  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
school.  Professor  Williamson  said  'they  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  existence  of  a genuine  love 
of  art  among  the  richer  classes  of  the  people  of 
Lancashire;  but  he  considered  it  was  only  a 
genuine  love  of  humbug, — a mere  gratification 
of  vanity  and  pride  in  being  the  possessors  of 
magnificent  collections  of  pictures — otherwise 
much  greater  support  would  be  extended  towards 
that  institution. 

The  Lincoln  School  of  Art. — The  annual  exhi- 
bition of  this  School  has  excited  more  interest 
than  usual  this  year,  the  number  of  visitors 
during  tbe  week  having  exceeded  4,000.  On  two 
evenings,  the  rooms  were  open  free  to  the  public, 
and  were  crowded  by  the  working  classes,  who 
manifested  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the 
drawings  and  paintings  which  covered  the  walls. 
Over  800  of  the  elementary  works  could  not  be 
hung.  Except  several  works  by  the  head  master, 
the  exhibition  was  confined  to  the  productions  of 
the  art  students  of  Lincoln  during  the  past  year, 
and  eight  years  ago  no  such  opportunity  of  work, 
or  display  of  such  work,  existed  in  the  city.  At 
the  distribntion  of  prizes  to  the  students  a large 
and  highly  respectable  company  assembled.  The 
mayor  (Mr.  C.  Pratt)  presided,  and  there  were 
also  upon  the  platform  tbe  Bishop-Suffragan  of 
Nottingham,  the  Rev.  the  Precentor,  the  ex- 
Mayor,  and  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor, 
the  head  master,  read  his  report  for  the  past  year, 
according  to  which  the  number  of  students  in 
each  class  is  as  follows  : — Morning  class,  30 ; 
afeernoon  class,  20;  evening  class,  99;  pupil 
teachers,  51.  Among  the  students  are  iO 
joiners,  18  fitters,  &c.,  15  draughtsmen,  19 
pupil  teachers,  13  clerks,  2 printers,  4 painters, 
3 stonemasons,  and  3 carvers.  The  work  of  the 
past  year,  as  represented  by  the  awards  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  is  again  in 
advance  of  the  preceding  year. 


IMPROVED  HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION 
FOR  THE  POOR. 

Ix  his  official  “ Report  on  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition  of  the  Whitechapel  District,  for  the 
Quarter  ending  Ist  of  October,  1870,”  to  tbe 
district  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Liddle,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  district,  brings  up  this 
moot  subject,  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  problem. 
He  points  attention  to  the  very  high  mortality 
of  the  district, — 32  per  1,000 ; and  proposes  a 
farther  improvement  in  the  laws  affecting  the 
habitability  of  poor  dwellings.  He  says  ; — 

‘'The  last  Bcheme  proposed  for  obtaining  a better  class 
of  house  accommodation  for  the  working  people,— and  it 
is  the  one  which  meets  my  views  upon  this  subject,— ia  to 
the  following  effect,  viz.,  that  the  Legislature  should  invest 
the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Privy  Council  with  power  to 
appoint  a certain  number  of  skilled  medical  men  only  as 
inspectors  who  should  ba  required  to  inspect  the  unhealthy 
localities  in  each  district,  and  to  determine  what  houses 
a^e  unfit  for  habitation  ; and,  upon  their  report,  the  Home 
Secretary  or  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  case  may  he,  who 
shill  appoint  the  inspectors,  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps,  either  to  cause  tne  owners  to  put  such  bouses  iu  a 
state  fit  lor  habitation,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  demolished. 
But  in  every  case  in  which  the  demolition  of  property  is 
concerned  a power  of  appeal  to  a court  of  law  should  be 
given.  In  order  to  render  this  plan  effectual,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  afford  compulsory  power  of  purchase  to  the 
local  authority,  who  might  either  throw  open  to  the  public 
the  plots  of  ground  rendered  vacant  by  the  demolition  of 
the  houses  thereon,  or  they  might  have  .the  power  of 
selling  the  ground. 

In  order  to  prevent  hardship  or  inconvenience  to  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  such  places,  by  dispossessing  them  of 
their  homes,  this  plan  must  be  carried  out  gradually,  so 
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that  the  poor  reaidents  might,  without  difficulty,  fiud 
other  hooBeg,  either  in  London  or  in  its  suburbs,  as  they 
now  readily  do  when  a multitade  of  houses  are  at  one 
time  demolished,  for  the  carrying  out  of  improvements, 
or  for  railway  extensions 

The  better  class  of  artizans  and  labourers  may  be  in- 
duced to  reside  a few  miles  from  London,  if  they  can 
obtain  cheap  railway  conveyances  j but  that  is  not  the 
class  who  inhabit  these  wretched  localities;  and  nothing 
short  of  pulling  such  places  down  will  benefit  the  public 
health,  and  so  diminish  pauperism. 

The  condemning  of  houses  which,  upon  competent  autho- 
rity, are  considered  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  cannot 
bo  an  injury  to  any  person  j inasmuch  as,  a house  unfit  for 
habitation  ceases  to  bo  property ; and,  of  course,  the 
owner,  when  called  upon  to  close  such  house,  is  not 
entitled  to  compensation.  The  ground  and  the  materials 
of  the  house  will,  of  course,  be  the  property  of  the 
owner,  which  ho  may  dispose  of  to  his  own  advantage. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  no  compensation  is  given  to  a 
landlord  when  a magistrate,  upon  sufficient  proof  being 
given  as  to  the  unfitness  of  a house  for  habitation,  orders 
the  same  to  be  closed ; and  the  owners  of  all  such  houses 
may  deem  themselves  as  fortunate  in  not  having  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  letting  unwholesome  houses.  Many  of  the 
landlords  of  small  house  property  folly  understand  and 
practise  tho  rights  of  ownership,  but  fail  to  carry  out  the 
duties  which  are  enjoined  upon  them  as  owners. 

One  of  the  errors  of  the  existing  laws,  ni  relation  to 
unhealthy  houses,  is  the  placing  of  the  power  of  deter- 
imning  as  to  the  unfitness  of  a bouse  for  habitation  upon  a 
tingle  medical  officer  of  health.  . . , A great  deal  of 
the  worst  class  of  house  property  is  nowin  tho  hands  of 
poor  people ; the  richer  clsss  of  owners,  finding  that  pro- 
perty of  this  description  occasioned  them  so  much  trouble 
and  expense,  have  sold  it,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a 
poor  class  of  persons  have  purchased  it  who  are  not  able 
to  fulfil  tho  duties  of  ownership ; who,  when  pressed  to  do 
the  necessary  work  to  render  their  property  fit  for  habita- 
tion, plead  their  poverty,  and  so  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  public.  But  tho  plea  of  poverty  is  not  allowed  to  pre- 
vail in  mitigating  the  penalty  incurred  by  persona  selling 
or  exposing  for  sale  unwholesome  food,  although  the 
injury  to  public  health,  arising  from  the  eating  of  such 
food,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  letting  of  houses  unfit 
for  habitation.” 

As  a proof  that  tho  eiiating  laws  relating  to 
the  closing  or  the  pulling  down  of  honses  unfit 
for  habitation  require  some  amendment,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  carried  into  elfeot, 
Mr.  Liddle  addnoes  the  fact  that,  in  London, 
where  there  are  so  many  houses  unfit  for  habi- 
tation, very  few  have  either  been  closed  or  de- 
molished ; and  that  it  is  only  in  two  or  three 
districts  that  the  Artizans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Aob  has  been  successfully,  bub  only 
on  a very  limited  scale,  put  in  force. 


THE  OLD  TEAR. 

Decemher  31,  1870. 

Who  said  that  the  year  now  ending, 
Should  far  happier  prove  to  be 

Than  all  others  gone  before  it, 

In  this  nineteenth  century  ? 

Call’d  they  " happiness  to  mortals," 

Pride,  Ambition,  War,  and  Woe  ? 

Armies  vanquish’d  ; Rulers  captive  ? 
Drought  and  Scarceness j Frost  and  Snow? 

These  last  may  be  minor  evils. 

Blessings  in  disgaise  to  some  ; 

(Bub  they  brim  the  cup  of  suffering, 

When  to  Hunger’s  door  they  come.) 

Oft  the  generous  Earth  thus  hoarded. 

Pours  anon  a double  gift ; 

And  from  Heaven’s  ways  mysterious. 

Time  alone  the  veil  can  lift. 

But  an  old  man’s  wioked  craving 
To  usnrp  God’s  place  to  man, 

Laying  those  who  cross  his  purpose 
'Neath  bis  " apostolic ’’  ban  ; 

Stretching  out  his  wither’d  fingers. 

Earthly  vanities  to  clutch  : 

None  can  say  these  deeds  are  blessings  : 
And  this  year  has  bronght  ns  such. 

Then,  an  Emperor  defying 

Justice,  honour,  friend,  and  foe ; 

Can  this  render  mortals  “ happy  ’’  P 
Go  to  Wilhelmshohe,  go ! 

Does  that  lonely  captive,  think  you, 

Mach  enjoy  his  gilded  cage  ? 

Are  his  former  subjects  “ happy,” 

Cursing  him  with  idle  rage  ? 

Or  that  banish’d  boy  and  mother, — 

Son  and  Empress  of  proud  France  ? — 

But  into  their  sad  retirement 
We  forbear  th’  inquiring  glance. 

Tho’  we  pity,  well-nigh  love,  them. 

Exiles  on  our  friendly  shore, 

Could  our  wishes  reinstate  them 
In  the  place  they  fill’d  before. 


Yet  those  wishes  were  unspoken  ; 

Viewing  all  the  misery  brought 
On  a grand  and  sister-nation. 

By  their  unwise  counsels  wrought. 

Peace  or  war  time,  neither  taught  them 
Man’s  best  earthly  boon  to  grant. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  action.  . . . 

That  for  which  all  peoples  pant ! 

Liberty  ! God-given  blessing ! 

How  dare  man  thy  laws  control, 

Fixing  gyves  on  thought  and  conscience  j 
Binding  down  the  heav’n-born  soul ! 

Thus  they  left  their  subjects  helpless 
To  withstand  misfortune’s  tide; 
Paralyzed  by  forced  reatriotious ; 

Untaught  e’en  themselves  to  guide. 

See  the  end  of  all  this  plotting, 

This  false  wisdom  and  foal  shame  ! 
Driven  from  their  place  of  honour, 

Curses  heap’d  upon  their  name. 

France,  the  beautiful,  beleaguer’d, 

Her  brave  sons,  by  thousands,  dead  ; 
And  far  happier  they,  than  others 
Sick  and  maim’d,  or  captive  led  ! 

Peaceful  peasants,  hopeless,  starving. 
Homesteads  burn’d  and  fields  untill’d  j 
Half-clad  houseless  widows,  orphans  : 

With  Buoh  sights  the  land  is  fill’d ! 

And  the  workers  of  these  horrors, 

Paying  back  their  own  foal  wrongs, 
Heap’d  upon  them  by  this  nation; 

Not  to  them  the  blame  belongs. 

Insults,  taunts,  nnjust  iuvasion, 

Forced  them  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
When  War’s  floodgates  once  are  open’d, 
Who  can  stay  the  tide  abhorr’d  ! 

Yet  can  Germany  be  “happy  ?" 

Thousands  of  her  bravest,  best, 

Laid  down  life  for  love  of  country. 

And  in  bloody  war-graves  rest ! 

Oh ! the  eyes  all  dim  with  watching 
For  dear  ones  they  ne’er  shall  see  ! 

Oh  ! the  hearts  all  crush’d  with  weeping  ! 
Oh  ! the  life-long  misery  ! 

* 0 

Still  the  battle  rages  wildly  ; 

Still  the  heroes  fall  and  die  ; 

Still  surrounding  nations  shudder  ; 

Still  goes  up  the  pleading  cry, — 

“ Stay  the  carnage ! Own  thee  vanquish’d  ! 

Bow  thy  proud,  defiant  head  ! . . . 

And  thou,  Victor,  sound  the  trumpet. 

Let  thy  warriors  home  be  led  ! " 

« * # « # 

Can  the  year,  thus  fill'd  with  angniah, 

Mark’d  as  ” happy ’’ henoefortti  be  ? . . . 
God  forbid  that  in  onr  lifetime. 

Such  another  we  should  see! 

E’en  its  latest  hours  are  sullied 
By  a further  deed  of  blood  ; 

Prim ! Spain’s  noble  soldier — statesman, 
Who  withstood  anarchy’s  flood, — 

Dies  by  dastard  felon-bullet, 

’Mid  the  new  king’s  gala-shout ! . . . 

, . . Close  the  windows,  draw  the  curtains, 
Shut  the  cruel  Old-year  out ! 

R.  F.  H. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  dense  canopy  of  smoke  that  has  hung 
over  London,  daring  the  opening  days  of  1871, 
while  country  villages  are  bright  with  the  wintry 
sunshine  reflected  from  the  pure  veil  of  snow 
spread  over  roof  and  field  alike,  is  not  very 
favourable  for  the  winter  exhibitions.  In  a 
pecuniary  sense,  indeed,  it  must  be  most  un- 
favourable. Those  who  know  how  much  difference 
is  made  in  the  illumination  of  a picture  even  by 
the  change  effected  in  a couple  of  hours  by  the 
movement  of  the  sun,  on  a clear  day,  may  be 
well  excused  for  waiting  for  a bright  day  for 
picture  seeing.  While  the  empty  rooms  of  Bur- 
lington House  boar  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  those  whom,  like  ourselves,  duty,  rather 
than  pleasure,.l£d  to  the  Exhibition  found  their 
account  in  the  uninterrupted  opportunity 


afforded  of  examining  the  finest  collection  of 
pictures,  we  shonld  imagine,  ever  brought  toge- 
ther in  London,  True,  the  inevitable  big  man 
in  the  blue  coat  would  insist  on  poking  between 
' one  and  the  object  of  attention.  But  even  be 
was  to  be  dodged  by  beginning  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  then  all  was  fair  sailing.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  little  the  pictures  suffered 
from  the  gloom.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  to  the 
point  to  say,  it  is  extraordinary  how  so  many 
pictures,  of  a quality  that  bears  inspection  even 
in  bad  weather,  can  have  been  collected  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Nob  that  this  is  quite  the  first  impression. 
In  walking  through  what  the  academicians 
persist  in  calling  Gallery  No.  1,  and  Gallery 
No.  2 (as  if  to  assure  us  that  they  do  not 
know  what  a gallery  means),  it  is  easy  to 
draw  comparisons  between  this  year’s  and  last 
year’s  colleoDions.  The  pictures  that  take  you 
by  storm  are  rare  in  the  first  two  rooms, 
which  contain  together  ninety-nine  paintings. 
On  entering  the  large  room,  No.  6,  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  post  of  honour. 
112  pictures  here  hanging,  with  few  exceptions 
fairly  on  the  line  of  sight,  afford  a glorious 
treat.  Nor  does  the  merit  decline  as  you  go  on. 
Whatever  was  the  order  and  principle  of  selec- 
tion, the  Hanging  Committee  seem  to  have  kept 
the  best  wine  till  the  last,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
fatigue, — to  the  legs  rather  than  to  the  brain, — 
incurred  in  visiting  and  re-visibing  the  42S 
paintings  now  generously  lent  for  the  in- 
structioa  and  delight  of  London,  the  uu- 
rivalled  treasures  belonging  to  Earl  Dudley  assert 
their  olaim  to  rank  as  the  chffs  d'ccuvre  of  the 
whole  goodly  exhibition.  Familiar  as  wo  have 
become,  owing  to  the  courteous  liberality  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westmioater  and  of  Lord  Elcho, 
with  the  high  stamp  of  some  of  oar  English 
private  galleries,  we  think  that  this  display  of 
the  wealth  of  that  of  Earl  Dudley  (though, 
often  before  seen)  will  strike  most  visitors, 
especially  foreign  visitors,  with  surprise.  The 
noble  earl  has  lent  to  the  Academy  no  less  than 
139  pictures,  and  among  which  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  best  known  and  most  famous  worka 
of  the  greatest  Italian  masters  in  (and  we  may 
add,  or  out  of)  England. 

The  space  at  our  command  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this, 
collection.  To  give  a fair  idea  of  tho  whole 
would  involve  making  notes  on  the  entire 
catalogue, — a work  that,  if  well  done,  would 
be  of  no  ordinary  interest.  We  can  only  briefly 
note  a few  of  the  chief  gems  of  a remarkable 
assemblage. 

The  most  life-like  and  striking  portrait  in  the. 
first  room  (allowance  being  made  for  the  light  at 
the  time  of  observation)  is  that  of  a Polish  officer, 
by  Sir  H.  Raeburn,  R.A.,  lent  by  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land. Much  of  the  brilliance  of  its  effect  is 
due  to  careful  preservation ; but  the  fact  that  this 
painting  can  at  all  hold  its  own  beside  the 
works  of  Gdinaborougb,  Moroni,  Reynolds,  and. 
Lawrence,  is  worthy  of  note,  and  is  a proof  of  the 
good  taste  that  has  presided  over  the  selection. 
There  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  Gainsborough,  lent  by  Lord  Overstone,  in 
which  the  noble  and  more  genial  aspect  of  the 
great  lexicographer  comes  pleasantly  to  the  sur- 
face. The  satirio  and  thoroughly  evil  face  of 
Sterne,  and  the  straggle  of  Baretti,  foreign, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  with  his  short- 
sightedness, are  happy  examples  of  Reynolds. 
Henrietta,  Countess  of  Grosvenor,  by  Gains- 
borongh,  has  the  coiffure  of  the  day,  with  aa 
esprit  and  intelligence  less  rare,  we  believe,  in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers  than  in  our  own. 
Titian’s  schoolmaster,  an  old  man  in  a square 
cap,  by  Moroni,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  a Spanish  warrior,  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  are  fine  examples  of  this  master.  A 
noble  and  characteristic  face  is  that  of  Mr.  Hart. 
Davis,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  lent  by  Mr* 
Vaughan  Davis.  They  are  the  features  of  one 
who  has  in  him  the  making  of  a man  of  no 
ordinary  temper.  English  artists  are  in  the 
majority  in  this  room,  and  are  well  illustrated, 
as  a question  of  style,  even  when  their  pictures 
are  not  the  most  pleasing,  aa  in  the  Lycidas  of 
Fuseli,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  died  of  cholera. 
There  are  some  beautiful  landscapes  also  on  tho 
walls, — a “ Pool,’’  by  Jacob  Ruysdael ; a land- 
scape, with  a dim  hill  in  the  distance,  by  Gains- 
borough ; two  well-known  Claudes,  lent  by  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster;  and  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis’s 
" Italy,”  a sunny  composition  by  Turner,  ia 
which,  however,  some  of  the  evils  of  imagina- 
tive architecture  are  very  striking, — an  aqueduct 
leading  no  whither,  and  terminating  in  a fortress. 
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Among  tie  smaller  pictarea  we  call  attention  to 
a portrait  sketch  of  John  third  Earl  of  Bate,  by 
Sir  Joshna  Eeynolds.  The  features  are  put  into 
the  corner,  like  a naughty  boy.  The  velvet  coat 
comes  out  in  a rich  crimson,  such  as  rarely 
lingers  on  the  president’s  canvas,  and  the  gleams 
of  light  falling  from  the  windows  behind  the 
figure  make  the  whole  a most  interesting  study. 

In  Boom  No.  2,  Sir.  H.  Eaeburn  again  strikes 
us  in  the  first  picture  on  entering, — a portrait  of 
Mrs.  Gregory,  in  a loose  white  dress,  bound  with 
a simple  green  sash,  that  contrasts  most  happily 
with  the  charming  rose  of  lips  and  cheek. 
Close  by  Jacob  Rnyadael  tumbles  down  on 
us  a very  avalanche  of  turbid  water,  ” The 
Miller  opening  the  Sluices  after  a Wet 
Night.”  The  most  remarkable  picture  in  this 
room  is  a ” Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,” 
by  Murillo,  lent  by  Mr.  Francis  Cooke.  Un- 
meaning degradation  is  given  to  the  figure  by 
representing  it  partly  nude.  The  type  is  Spanish 
rather  than  Jewish,  and  the  features  are  not  of 
heroic  proportion.  Bub  the  depth  oflove,  sorrow, 
and  wonder  in  the  shadowy  eyes,  and  the 
resignation  expressed  in  the  whole  agonised 
countenance,  are  very  grand  and  touching. 
From  the  same  artist  we  have  the  well-known 
and  lovely  picture  of  the  Infant  St.  John  with 
the  Lamb,  belonging  to  the  Marqnis  of  West- 
minster. Then  we  have  a Burgomaster,  by 
Rembrandt;  an  nnnamed  portrait,  by  Titian; 
a portrait  of  Monsignor  Lorenzo  Pucci,  by  Raf- 
faelle ; and  a very  carious  and  somewhat  repul- 
sive Virgin  and  Four  Saints,  by  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini. St.  John  the  Baptist  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  Italian  beggar,  young,  strong,  idle, 
and  obstreperous.  Mary  Magdalene  leers  at  her 
vigorous  neighbour  in  a manner  anything  but 
saintly,  and  the  Bambino  is  a little  old  man. 
Giorgione’s  “Lady  Professor  of  Bologna”  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  attributed  to 
her  in  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  than  in  that 
portrayed  by  the  Venetian  master.  There  is 
a clever  Maolise, — Salvator  Rosa  showing  his 
picture  to  a dealer. 

Portraiture  seems  to  increase  in  dignity  and 
in  lustre  as  wo  enter  Room  No.  3.  Here  we 
have  the  Countess  Cowper’s  portrait  of  the 
daughter  of  Titian  holding  a casket,  so  well 
known  from  engravings.  Her  Majesty  lends  the 
portraits,  on  one  canvas,  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  brother,  as  children,  by 
Vandyck.  From  Windsor  also  oomes  the  noble 
Holbein,  portrait  of  Thomas  Howard,  third  Duke 
of  Norfolk, — an  instance  of  that  style  of  excel- 
lence through  which  this  branch  of  art  had  to 
pass  before  it  culminated  in  Vandyck.  Two 
early  works  of  Rembrandt, — a portrait  of  a man 
with  a hawk,  and  of  a lady  with  a fan,  both  lent  by 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster, — are  rich  with  the 
golden  hues  of  the  less  sensational  period  of  this 
artist’s  power.  A garden-scene,  with  mnsioians, 
by  Watteau,  may  be  compared  with  a Spanish 
Fete,  by  Velasquez.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
beautiful  Fortune  of  Guido, — at  home,  as  the 
boddesa  may  be  thought,  among  fair  women  and 
grave  men.  In  Vandyck’a  " Countess  of  Brignole 
and  Child,”  notice  the  stately  dignity  of  the 
lady,  and  its  shrill  echo  in  the  pnrsed-np  face 
and  struck  attitude  of  the  boy,  who,  hand  on 
hip,  looks  as  if  he  thought  the  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  model  chiefly  to  be  studied  for 
an  example  of  manly  grace,  appropriate  for  his 
imitation.  The  portrait  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Snrrey,  by  Rubens,  lent 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  an  example  of 
the  rare  excellence  of  that  great  master  when 
he  stopped  short  of  the  allegorio  style  of 
treatment. 

We  most  hurry  through  the  fourth  room,  at- 
tractive as  are  its  walls  with  the  works  of  Van- 
dyck, Clande,  Titian,  Giorgione,  Fonssin,  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  Murillo;  of  Cuyp,  Teniers,  Ruysdael, 
Wouvermans,  Gerard  Dow,  Peter  de  Hooge, 
Gabriel  Metza,  Paul  Potter,  and  Adrian  Ostade. 
A Virgin  and  Child,  with  St,  Catherine,  by 
Vandyck ; Van  Eyk’s  “ Philosopher  in  his 
Study ; ” Titian’s  “ Daughter  of  Herodias  ; ” and 
a “ Cavalry  Skirmish,”  by  Wouvermans,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  pictures. 

In  Room  No.  5 the  most  striking  work  is  “ The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Murillo,  lent  by 
Mrs.  Calling  Hanbury, — a large  picture,  91  in. 
by  80^  in.,  with  graceful  central  figure  and 
adoring  boy-angels.  From  the  same  great 
artist  we  have  a work  rarer  than  the  ordinary 
series  of  saints  and  Madonnas,  " The  Boyhood  of 
St.  Thomas  Villaneuve.”  The  sturdy  little 
urchin-saint  has  reduced  himself  to  shirt  and 
breeches, — with  a remarkably  stout  pair  of  shoes 
end  stockings, — by  donations  of  his  cloak,  coat, 


and  vest  to  four  ragged  and  hungry  lads  of 
about  bis  own  age,  who  are  looking  with  eyes  of 
wonder,  gratitude,  and  love  at  their  unexpected 
benefactor.  Another  Madonna,  called  that  dela 
Paja,  by  Murillo,  is  lent  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Billings. 
There  is  a very  fine  and  very  discontented  por- 
trait, called  in  the  catalogue  “ Cardinal  Lorraine,” 
without  indicating  which  of  the  great  princes  of 
the  Church  to  whom  the  house  of  Guise  gave 
birth  is  intended,  by  Tintoretto.  A parrot  sits 
on  the  grated  bars  of  the  window  behind  the 
scarlet-vested  prelate.  Two  views  of  Venice,  by 
Canaletto,  are  lent  by  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  the  larger 
one,  53  in.  by  78  in.,  representing  the  procession 
of  the  Doge  from  the  church  to  the  Adriatic.  A 
grand  and  gloomy  storm-pieoe,  by  Vandervelde, 
belongs  to  the  same  owner.  There  is  a dog 
snarling  over  his  food,  by  Francis  Snyders, 
to  remind  the  public  that  Landseer  does  not 
stand  alone  as  portrait-painter  to  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Robert  Hollond  has  lent  “ St.  Augnstine 
and  hie  Mother,  Santa  Monica,”  by^Ary  Scheffer, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  productions  of  that  artist ; 
it  has  been  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.  The  saintess,  if  we  may  so  distinguish 
the  sex,  recalls  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hollond  by 
the  same  artist.  The  portrait  of  John,  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  with  his  secretary,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  interesting  by  being  hung  close 
to  the  sketch  of  the  composition,  belonging  to 
Lord  Wharncliffe, 

Room  No.  6 opens  with  n bold  crayon,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a Head  of  Christ,  lent  by  the 
Baroness  North.  Another  treatment  of  the 
same  snbjeot,  attributed  to  Bernardino  Luini, 
seems  to  be  either  a study  for  or  a study  from 
the  well-known  National  Gallery  Leonardo. 
Contrasted  with  these  fine  imaginative  heads  is 
a forcible,  naturalistic,  and  atrociously  vulgar 
work  by  Hubert  Goltzius,  the  only  unpleasing 
picture  of  Earl  Dudley’s  loan, — Pilate  washing 
his  Hands.  The  details  of  modern  armour,  the 
arraying  the  Roman  Procurator  in  an  impossible 
sort  of  cap,  and  priestly  vestments,  with  a parch- 
ment scroll  bound  on  the  forehead,  the  unsparing 
fidelity  to  a life  which  is  not  that  of  Palestine, 
are  not  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  the  mere 
manipulation  of  the  painter.  We  must  re- 
member the  carious  Nativity  by  Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli, the  angels  dancing  in  the  air,  to  the 
mnsio  of  three  of  their  number,  who  are 
porched  on  the  roof  of  the  inn,  while  “peace  on 
earth”  is  indicated  by  three  other  angels,  each 
affectionately  embracing  a shepherd.  We  have 
a St.  Sebastian,  attributed  to  Raffaelle,  from  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres ; a portrait  of 
Queen  Joanna,  of  Naples,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist ; Francis  the  First,  of  France,  by  Holbein, 
the  top  of  whose  head  is  curiously  left  out  of 
drawing;  and  thus  arrive  at  the  magnificent 
series  lent  by  Earl  Dudley,  of  which  this  is  the 
first.  Chief  among  them  we  meet  with  the  well- 
known  and  lovely  “ Reading  Magdalen,”  by 
Corregio,  on  panel,  11  in.  by  15  in.  The  no  less 
widely-known  group  of  “The  Three  Graces,” 
by  Raffaelie,  on  panel,  Gy  in.  by  in. ; “ The 
Resurrection,”  “ The  Baptism,”  and  “The  Con- 
versation with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,”  by 
Perugino, — marvels  of  pure,  full,  unfaded  colour- 
ing, with  the  formal  scenic  balance  of  the 
figures  that  may,  down  to  a certain  date,  be 
detected  in  some  of  the  works  of  Perugino’s 
great  pupil  himself. 

The  Seventh  Room,  by  an  oversight  in  printing, 
is  not  distinguished  from  the  sixth.  Earl 
Dudley’s  pictures  fill  the  whole  of  this  apart- 
ment. The  Four  Elements,  and  Noah  entering 
the  Ark,  the  former  picture  on  copper,  and 
the  last  on  panel,  by  Peter  Breughel,  are  fine 
examples  of  the  velvet  touch  of  this  master ; of 
the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  sought  to 
represent  all  known  forma  of  bird,  and  boast, 
and  fish  ; of  the  beauty  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  drew  those  which  he  conld  see  alive ; and  of 
the  quaint  motion  he  imparted,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  those  he  only  saw  stuffed,  as  in  his 
man-like  ostrich,  and  his  flying-fish  soaring  and 
floating  among  the  birds  and  the  sylphs  of  the  air. 
Portraits  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal 
Oaprera,  by  Jacques  Louis  David, — almost  a 
solitary  example  of  the  French  school,  except 
three  or  four  charming  woiks  by  Greuze, — ore 
life-like  and  dignified.  Again,  we  have  a Burgo- 
master by  Rembrandt,  and  a Cardinal  by  Titian. 
A Virgin  and  Child,  with  saints,  by  Bonifacio,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  principal 
figure, — evidently  a portrait, — are  very  soft  and 
sweet.  A Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by  Titian,  is 
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the  most  incomprehensible  mode  of  representing 
this  favourite  apocryphal  story  yet  hit  upon. 
The  fair  Jewess  is  reolining,  quite  nude,  on  a 
Bumptuoua  couch  in  the  midst  of  a park — with 
shepherds  in  the  distance.  Her  two  elderly 
evil  counsellors,  richly  clothed  in  velvet  and 
embroidery,  attempt  to  recommend  themselves 
to  her  good  graces, — one  by  holding  before  her 
a mirror,  which  reflects  a face  very  different  from 
the  profile  which  she  tarns  to  us, — the  other  by 
arranging  a light  veil  on  her  head.  There  is  a 
lovely  Danae,  • by  Titian,  and  a companion 
Venus, — painter  unknown, — which  looks  very 
like  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  both  in 
faoo  and  in  treatment  of  the  figures.  A portrait 
of  a Lady  by  Paris  Bordone  is  very  charming. 

In  the  lecture-room,  also  filled  by  Earl  Dudley, 
is  a very  remarkable  Murillo — the  Virgin  and  the 
Saviour,  attended  by  a choir  of  palm-bearing 
angels,  descending  to  cover  the  body  of  St.  Clair 
with  a celestial  mantle.  Monks  and  nuns  kneel 
behind  the  dying  or  dead  saint,  and  either  do 
not  see  the  vision,  or  do  not  think  it  matter  of 
much  moment.  The  virgin  has  the  air  of  a 
royal  bride,  and  the  sacred  figure  at  her  side 
bears  a strong,  though  a flattering,  likeness  to 
H.R.K.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A Venus  and  Cupid, 
by  Schidone  ; a series  of  six  pictures,  by  Murillo, 
representing  the  history  of  the  Prodigal  Son ; 
and  a grand  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  are  the 
last  pictures  we  can  find  room  to  notice  out  of 
this  very  fine  collection.  The  gratitude  of  all 
lovers  of  art  is  due  to  the  Academy  which  has 
brought  together,  and  to  the  Royal,  noble,  and 
gentle  owners  who  have  for  a time  parted  with, 
pictures  which  any  country  might  be  proud  to 
possess. 


WORKMEN’S  TRAINS  AND  WORKMEN’S 
HOUSES. 

SiK, — Within  the  last  few  years  great  changes 
have  been  made  in  London.  All  along  the  route 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  other  railways  having 
their  termini  in  London,  the  homes  of  the 
working  classes  have  been  demolished,  and  their 
inmates  dispersed.  I have  heard  many  times 
the  question  asked.  Where  are  the  people  gone  ? 
A simple  question,  bat  a truly  serious  one,  when 
considered  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  evident  to 
every  thoughtful  mau,  and  the  workmen  more 
especially  are  painfully  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  demolition  of  workmen’s  dwellings  for  rail- 
way and  other  improvements  has  inflicted  great 
hardships  upon  the  working  classes;  and,  to 
make  the  case  worse,  they  have  not  received  any 
, compensation  or  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  cheap 
trains.  The  injurious  effects  of  bad  houses  and 
dirt  on  the  condition  of  the  people  have  been  so 
often  told  in  the  colnmna  of  the  Builder  that  the 
wonder  is  so  much  dirt  and  unhealthiness  is 
still  allowed  to  exist.  The  paper,  in  a i-eoent 
isane,  on  the  “ Sanitary  Condition  of  Glaston- 
bnry”  recalls  to  my  mind  the  general  custom  of 
the  country,  in  allowing  the  fetid  dung-hole  close 
to  the  door  of  the  houses;  and  I think  every 
countryman  knows  that  the  present  state  of 
Glastoubury  is  bat  a repetition  of  what  exists  in 
every  small  town  and  village  in  England.  The 
muck-hole — that  is  the  name  given  to  it  in  Norfolk 
— is  an  institution.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide manure  for  the  gardens.  Its  being  close  to 
the  door  is  a convenience  ; it  saves  trouble.  Tho 
smell  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants, 
nothing.  I am  afraid  it  will  take  a long  time  to 
eradicate  dirt,  and  teach  the  people  that  the 
muok-hole  close  to  the  well  and  door  means 
disease,  and  dirt  in  the  house  furnishes  King 
Death  with  many  premature  victims.  Running 
my  memory  over  the  past,  I recollect  my  being, 
with  many  of  my  playfellows,  etrioken  with  fever ; 
and,  although  our  village  was  a long,  straggling 
one,  the  honaes  standing,  in  moat  oases,  a good 
distance  apart,  epidemic  diseases  were  not  un- 
frequent, and  every  year  had  its  complement 
of  victims.  It  thus  shows  that  fever  cloos  nob 
respect  the  ill-managed  and  ill-arranged  village 
any  more  than  it  does  the  over-orowded  town. 

How  neoessary  it  is  for  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  working  classes  that  tho  houses 
where  they  are  forced  to  reside  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  supplied  with  proper  sanitary 
arrangements.  Much  fuss  has  been  made  by 
some  people  about  the  advantages  that  work- 
men receive  from  tho  running  of  cheap  and 
early  trains.  Under  present  oiroumatances, 
their  connexion  with  better  homes  for  workmen 
is  of  soma  importance.  I have  many  times  been 
solicited  by  my  fellow-workmen  to  write  to 
the  papers  on  tho  present  mode  of  running  these 
trains.  They  fancied  the  workmen  had  nothing 
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to  do  but  to  write  a statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  all  the  papers  would  be  ready  to 
insert  it ; and,  farther,  I have  heard  many  of 
the  better  class  of  workmen  threaten  they  would 
do  so,  and  some  have  told  me  they  have  sent 
their  communications  to  Radical  aud  Tory 
organs,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  them. 
The  Metropolitan  during  summer  months  runs 
three  trains  op  and  down,  and  in  winter  two, 
the  latest  to  the  west,  and  arrives  at  King’s- 
oross  at  5.40.  They  are  so  far  of  some  ad- 
vantage, and  I am  not  going  to  disparage  their 
value.  These  trains  are  always  over-crowded, 
or  were  when  I used  to  ride.  I now  prefer 
walking  two  miles  night  and  morning  rather 
than  run  the  gauntlet  to  get  a place.  Compart- 
raents  constructed  to  carry  ten  persons  have 
often  fifteen  pushed  into  them  ; and,  what  with 
tobacco-smoke  aud  other  exhalations,  the  con- 
dition of  the  carriages  on  a summer’s  morning  is 
something  fearful  to  contemplate.*  A strange 
feature, — in  faot,  it  strikes  the  workmen  as  being 
almost  wonderful, — is  that  the  manager,  dii'ec- 
tors,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  actually  puts  the  same 
number  of  first  and  second  class  carriages  to  the 
early  trains  as  are  pat  to  the  ordinary  ones, 
although  the  guard  in  general  opens  the  second 
class  for  the  workmen.  The  result  is  that  the 
two  classes  of  carriages  are  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  workmen,  and  the  rash  for  a place, 
during  the  busy  time  at  the  stations,  is 
something  not  to  be  forgotten.  Curses 
loud  and  deep  are  uttered  against  the  managers 
in  the  first  place  for  destroying  their  homes,  and 
in  the  next  place  for  providing  such  accommo- 
dation as  I verily  believe  Old  Nick  himself,  were 
he  a railway  director,  would  be  ashamed  of ; 
and  the  worst  purgatory  I should  like  to  see 
provided  for  them  is,  that  they  should  be  forced 
for  a short  time  to  ride  third-class  in  a work- 
men’s cheap  train,  and  get  up  at  King’s-cross. 
Wore  an  accident  to  happen  it  would  indeed  be 
something  fearful,  and  the  Underground  is  nob 
yet  proof  against  that  form  of  management. 
Borne  letters  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Builder 
asking  the  question,  “ Whether  a Joiner  can  be 
a Gentleman.”  I am  not  going  to  open  that 
question,  but  I think  it  has  a relation  to  the  one 
above.  And  if  a large  number  of  workmen  who 
ride  in  tho  early  trains  are  to  be  taken  as  a spe- 
cimen of  working-class  gentlemanliness,  I should 
say  decidedly  not,  as  a gentleman  would  respect 
the  rights  ot  his  neighbour.  Many  of  the  work- 
men who  ride  in  workmen’s  trains  are  in  the 
habit  of  smoking.  They,  with  the  greatest  non- 
ohalaooe,  light  their  pipes  as  soon  as  they  are 
seabed,  and  puff  away  as  though  it  were  a race 
for  life  or  death,  and  that  their  existence  depended 
upon  it,  the  smoke  smothering  those  who 
sit  next  to  them,  and  also  those  in  front.  It 
is  well  known  pulmonary  affections  are  habitual 
to  Englishmen,  and  London  has  more  than  its 
share.  Tho  tobacco-smoke  irritates  the  organs 
of  respiration,  and  however  a workman  suffers 
no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  smoker.  Most  of 
the  passengers  by  the  workmen’s  trains  are  en- 
gaged in  the  building  trades.  During  summer 
tho  trains  start  none  too  early.  In  winter  their 
working  hours  are  changed,  and  instead  of 
starting  at  six  to  work,  the  time  is  changed  to 
seven  in  the  morning,  but  no  alteration  is  made 
in  the  trains,  and  they  are  landed  in  many 
cases  an  hour  and  a half  before  work-time.  I 
suggested  a requisition  to  the  manager  stating 
the  circumstances,  and  asking  for  an  alteration 
during  winter.  The  workmen  say  it  is  no  use  ; 
the  company  is  too  independent,  and  cares 
nothing  about  the  convenience  of  workmen. 

One  word  more,  and  I have  done.  To  show 
how  workmen  are  scattered,  I may  state  that  on 
our  job  there  are  six  Jack  Planes : one  from 
Hammersmith;  another  from  Battersea;  one 
from  Kilburn ; another  from  Notting-hill ; the 
other  two  are  from  King’s-cross  and  the  further 
end  of  Harrow-road.  Within  these  last  few  days 
we  have  seen  notices  hanging  on  tho  lamp-posts, 
stating  that  the  Tramways  Company  are  going 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  extend  their 
system.  It  has  interested  us  nob  a little,  and 
some  speculatioQ  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
course  the  House  will  take, — more  especially 
those  M.P.s  who  are  interested  in  opposition.  It 
is,  I believe,  an  axiom  in  legal  afiairs  that  no 
one  pecuniarily  interested  in  a criminal  or  civil 
question  is  eligible  to  adjudicate  thereon.  The 


same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  any  rate,  it  is  the  workmen’s  duty 
to  watch  their  proceedings.  Monopolies  are  in 
no  case  good ; and  it  applies  to  publio  convey- 
ances as  well  as  to  other  things.  Stage-ooaohes 
are  abolished,  and  the  world  now  goes  by  steam. 
As  yet  the  workmen  have  not  received  their  fair 
share,  although  it  is  the  third  class  which  pays 
the  dividends.  It  is  the  first  and  second  class 
riders  who  are  the  pets  of  directors.  My  mates 
say  it  is  our  duty  to  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Tramways  Bill,  as  our  leaders  are  too  busy  to 
notice  such  small  matters.  I have  been  re- 
quested to  apply  to  you,  sir,  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  grievances  known,  and  to 
ask  all  those  concerned  to  make  a united  effort 
to  obtain  cheap  conveyances  for  all  workers,  no 
matter  whether  they  begin  at  six  or  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  as  upon  that  hinges  the  question 
of  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  ; 
for,  without  cheap  trains,  there  must  be  over- 
crowding and  continued  unhealthy  homes  for 
the  working  classes.  Jack  Plane. 


ELEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE.* 

A SERIES  of  elementary  works  on  Physical  and 
Mechanical  Science,  forming  a series  of  Text- 
Books  of  Science,  adapted  for  the  use  of  artizans 
and  of  students  in  public  and  other  schools,  is  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Longmans  & 
Co.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Goodeve, 
M.A. 

The  reports  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission 
and  of  tho  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  taken  before  several  Parliamen- 
tary committees,  have  shown  that  there  is  still 
a want  of  a good  series  of  text-books  in  science, 
thoroughly  exact  and  complete,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  sound  instruction  of  artizans,  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  popular  to  suit  the 
capacities  of  beginners.  Tho  foundation  of  the 
Whitworth  scholarships  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  recognition  of  that  want,  aud  Messrs. 
Longman  give  these  facts  as  a reason  for  the 
production  of  a series  of  elementary  scientfic 
works  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Two  of  the 
series  are  before  us.  They  are  practical  treatises, 
and  appear  to  be  sound  and  exact  in  their  logic, 
and  with  theory  and  process  reduced  to  the  stage 
of  direct  aud  useful  application,  and  illustrated 
by  well-selected  examples  from  familiar  pro- 
cesses and  facts. 

We  shall  select  from  Professor  Bloxam’s  trea- 
tise on  the  metals,  as  a specimen  of  this  valu- 
able class  of  books,  a small  portion  of  what  he 
says  on  the  sabjeotof  zinc  ; and  also  bis  account 
of  aluminium  and  of  magnesium. 

Zinc, 

Metallio  zinc  is  not  met  with  in  nature,  and 
though  its  combinations  with  other  substances 
are  abundant  in  certain  localities,  they  are  by 
no  means  universally  diffused  over  the  earth’s 
surface.  Eugland  is  nob  particularly  rich  in 
ores  of  zinc,  and  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is 
carried  out  in  this  country  to  a very  limited 
extent,  most  of  the  zinc  required  in  the  arts 
being  imported  from  Silesia,  Belgium,  and 
Poland. 

The  ores  of  zinc  from  which  the  metal  is  ex- 
tracted are  enumerated  in  the  following  table : — 

Ores  of  Zinc. 

r, Zinc  in  100  parts 

Oompoiilion. 

Blende Zinc,  Sulphur  ...  157 

Red  Zme  Ore  Zinc,  Os^-uen  ...  80 

{cubrnr/S}  - “ 

Blende  derives  its  name  from  the  German 
blenden,  to  dazzle,  in  allusion  to  its  lustre.  It 
usually  occurs  in  black  shining  crystals  which 
owe  their  colour  to  the  presence  of  sulphureb  of 
iron,  since  the  pure  compound  of  zinc  with  sul- 
phur is  white.  Blende  is  also  met  with  of  a 
brown  or  yellow  colour.  Black  blende  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a definite  compound  of  sul- 
phnret  of  zinc  and  sulphuret  of  iron,  containing 
fifty-two  parts  of  zinc  in  the  hundred.  The 
chemical  name  of  blende  is  sulphide,  or  sul- 
phuret, of  zino,  and  the  miners  often  call  it 
Black  Jack.  It  is  found  ruuning  in  veins  through 
limestone  or  sandstone,  and  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  galena  (sulphuret  of  lead),  aud  with 


• Tho  overcrowding  and  smoking  are  annoyances  of 
common  occurrence  on  this  line  with  the  ordinary  trains 
also,  and  complaints  seem  to  have  no  redress.  Many 
paasengers  are  compelled  to  walk  or  take  the  omnibus 
rather  than  tun  tho  risk  of  the  irritating  ordeal  of  a 
journey  by  tho  Metropolitan  railway. 


• Metals;  their  Properties  audTreafment.  By  Charles 
Loudon  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  &c.  London  ; Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism,  designed  for  Students  of 
Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
on  Applied  Meelianica  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 


iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Blende  occurs  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; also  at 
Freiberg,  Aix-la*Chapelle,  and  in  North  America. 
It  sometimes  contains  a considerable  proportion 
of  cadmium. 

Red  Zinc  Ore  is  the  oxide  of  zino,  which  would 
be  white  in  the  pure  states  bat  is  coloured  in 
this  ore  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
It  sometimes  forms  red  translucent  prismatic 
crystals,  and  is  found  cbiefiy  in  New  Jersey,  in 
the  United  States,  where  jt  is  first  smelted  for 
zinc,  and  afterwards  for  white  pig-iron. 

Calamine  appears  to  be  so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  columnar  structure  of  some  specimens  of 
the  ore,  which  gives  them  some  resemblance  ta 
a bundle  of  reeds  (calamus,  a reed).  It  is  a 
compound  of  the  oxide  of  zino  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  would  be  white  if  pure,  but  is  usually 
of  a buEf  or  brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  objectionable,  because  it 
corrodes  the  clay  vessels  employed  in  smelting 
the  ore.  Calamine  oceura  in  veins,  commonly 
traversing  limestone  rocks,  and  is  associated 
with  blende,  galena,  and  electric  calamine,  which 
resembles  calamine  in  appearance,  but  becomes 
electric  when  heated.  The  electric  calamine  is 
a compound  of  oxide  of  zinc,  silica,  and  water 
(hydrated  silicate  of  zino),  and  though  it  is 
pretty  abundant  and  rich,  it  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  an  ore  of  zinc,  for  it  does  not  yield 
its  zinc  in  the  ordinary  process  for  extracting 
the  metal.  Calamine  is  found  in  Flintshire, 
the  Mendip  hills  in  Somersetshire,  Alston  Moor 
in  Cumberland,  at  Lead  hills  in  Scotland,  at 
Aix-la-Chapello,  at  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia,  in  tho 
north-west  of  Spain,  and  in  many  other  places. 
It  sometimes  contains  more  than  two  parts 
of  cadmium  in  the  hundred.  In  Spain,  the  car- 
bonate of  zino  is  found  in  combination  with  tho 
hydrated  oxide  of  zinc,  so  that  the  ore  contains 
as  much  as  fift-y-seven  parts  of  zino  in  the  hun- 
dred. Beds  of  calamine  are  reported  to  have 
been  recently  found  in  Sardinia. 

The  chief  English  zinc-works  are  situated  in 
Birmingham  and  Bristol,  where  tho  ores  from 
the  Mendip  hills  and  Flintshire  are  smelted  j 
in  Sheffield,  where  the  ore  is  procured  from 
Alston  Moor;  and  at  Swansea,  Wigan,  Llanelly, 
and  Wrexham. 

In  order  to  extract  zino  from  its  ores,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  metal  is  converted  into  vaponr,  sinoo 
it  boils  and  distils  freely  at  a temperature  esti- 
mated at  about  1,900®  F.,  a bright  red  heat, 
somewhat  below  the  melting  point  of  copper. 
The  ores  are  calcined  so  as  to  obtain  the  zino 
in  the  form  of  oxide,  which  is  then  mixed  with 
carbon  and  distilled,  when  the  oxygen  passes  off 
in  combination  with  the  carbon  as  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  and  the  zinc  is  given  off  in  vapour 
which  is  condensed  again.  The  mode  in  which 
the  operation  is  carried  out  differs  in  different 
works,  but  the  principle  of  the  process  is  always 
the  same. 

Calamine  is  the  principal  ore  treated  in  this 
country,  and  is  sometimes  smelted  withonb  pre- 
vious calcination,  because  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  combined  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  can  bo 
driven  off  in  the  smelting  process  itself;  but 
the  calcination  or  roosting  of  blende  is  indis- 
pensable, to  enable  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  con- 
vert the  zino  into  oxide,  and  to  carry  off,  in  the 
form  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  sulphur  pre- 
viously in  combination  with  the  metal.  Care  is 
taken  to  pick  out  as  much  of  the  galena  (sul- 
phoreb  of  lead)  as  possible,  because  the  oxide 
of  lead  which  wonld  be  formed  from  it  would 
combine  with  the  silica  of  the  earthen  ornciblos 
employed  in  tho  smelting  process,  and  would 
seriously  corrode  them.  'The  blonde  is  also 
stamped  to  powder  and  washed  to  free  it  from 
earthy  matters  before  calcining, 

The  ore  having  been  broken  into  fragments 
of  the  size  of  a nut,  the  calcination  or  roasting 
is  efleoted,  as  usual,  by  the  flame  of  a coal  fire, 
in  a reverberatory  furnace  about  10  ft.  long 
and  8 ft.  wide,  about  a ton  of  ore  being  spread 
npon  the  hearth,  and  occasionally  rakod  over. 
The  roasting  is  completed  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours. 

Blende  is  sometimes  snbjeoted  to  a preliminary 
roasting  in  heaps  to  expel  a part  of  the  solphun 
before  introducing  it  into  the  reverberatory 
furnace. 

Aluminum. 

This  metal,  which  is  now  often  called  Alumi~ 
ntum,  although  discovered  by  Wohler  in  1828,  bae 
only  within  the  lastfewyears  been  found  capable 
of  useful  application  in  its  metallio  foi’m.  Though 
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never  found  aa  a mefcal  in  natnre,  it  ia  probably 
the  moat  abundant  of  all  metala  in  a state  of 
oombination,  since  it  exists  in  every  variety  of 
day  (silicate  of  alnmina),  its  quantity  varying 
from  twelve  to  twenty  parts  in  a hundred. 
Anothermineral  containingalaminam  is  Icryolite,* 
in  which  the  metal  is  combined  with  sodium 
and  fluorine,  and  forms  13  per  cent,  of  the  mine* 
ral,  which  ia  found  in  abundance  in  Greenland. 

Aluminum  is  extracted  from  a particular 
variety  of  clay  known  as  bauxite,  which  ia  found 
at  Baux,  near  Arles,  in  the  south  of  France ; 
this  mineral  contains  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  aluminum,  combined  with  oxygen 
(forming  alumina),  together  with  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  water.  At  Newcastle,  where  the 
metal  is  extracted  from  bauxite,  the  following 
process  is  adopted  : — 

The  ground  mineral  is  mixed  with  soda-ash 
{containing  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda), 
and  heated  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  when 
the  soda  combines  with  the  silica  and  alumina, 
forming  compounds  known  as  silicate  0/  soda 
and  aluminate  of  soda,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  mass,  after 
cooling,  ia  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves 
the  aluminate  of  soda.  This  solution  is  mixed 
with  enough  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  to  re- 
move the  soda,  when  the  alumina  is  separated 
as  a gelatinous  precipitate  composed  of  hydrate 
of  alumina,  a compound  of  alumina  with  water. 
This  is  mixed  with  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  and  charcoal  powder,  to  a stiff"  paste, 
which  is  made  up  into  balls  as  large  as  an 
orange,  very  thoroughly  dried,  and  strongly 
heated  in  earthen  cylinders  through  which  per- 
fectly dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed. 

The  carbon  of  the  charcoal  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  alumina,  escaping  as  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  whilst  the  aluminum  unites  with  the 
chlorine  to  form  the  chloride  of  aluminum  ; the 
latter  enters  into  combination  with  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  prodaoing  a double  chloride  of  alumi- 
num and  sodium  which  distils  over  and  con- 
denses to  a solid  salt.  Ten  parts  of  this  salt 
are  mixed  with  two  parts  of  sodium  in  small 
pieces,  and  with  five  parts  of  kryolite  or  of  flnor 
epar,  to  form  a liqoid  slag  which  shall  cover  the 
snrface  of  the  metal.  This  mixture  is  thrown 
upon  the  red-hot  hearth  of  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace,  which  is  then  immediately  closed  to  ex- 
clude air.  The  sodium  acts  violently  upon  the 
chloride  of  aluminum,  abstracting  its  chlorine 
and  liberating  the  aluminum,  which  collects,  in 
the  melted  state,  beneath  a layer  of  slag  contain- 
ing the  chloride  of  sodium  and  kryolite.  The 
metal  thus  obtained  always  contains  silicon  and 
iron  in  considerable  quantity. 

Aluminum  is  a white  malleable  metal  about  as 
hard  as  zinc,  and  fusing  at  a somewhat  lower 
temperature  than  silver.  It  is  remarkably  light, 
having  a specific  gravity  of  only  2 o,  and  is  un- 
affected  by  air ; unlike  silver,  it  is  not  even  tar- 
nished by  air  containing  sniphoretted  hydrogen. 
A bar  of  aluminum  suspended  from  a string 
sounds  like  a bell  when  lightly  struck.  In 
manufacturing  objects  of  ornament  from  aln- 
minum,  a solder  ia  employed  which  contains 
ninety  parts  of  zinc,  six  parts  of  aluminum,  and 
four  parts  of  copper. 

At  present,  the  principal  demand  for  alumi- 
num in  this  country  is  for  the  mannfaoture  of 
aluminum-bronze  or  alurrinum-gold,  which  is  an 
alloy  of  aluminum  with  nine  times  its  weight  of 
copper. 

An  alloy  of  silver  with'two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  aluminum  is  used  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  tiers-argent,  as  a substitute  for  silver,  being 
much  harder  than  that  metal  and  less  than  half 
the  price. 

Aluminum  is  sometimes  employed  for  making 
email  weights,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by 
its  lightness  and  resistance  to  the  notion  of  air. 
The  beams  of  small  balances  have  also  been 
made  of  aluminum. 

Magnesium. 

Like  aluminum,  this  metal  has  only  been  ex- 
tracted in  any  quantity  during  the  last  few 
jears,  a considerable  demand  for  it  having 
arisen  in  consequence  of  its  property  of  burning 
with  a very  brilliant  white  light  which  is  found 
useful  for  the  illumination  of  microscopes,  magic 
lanterns,  &o.,  as  well  as  for  taking  photographs 
at  night  or  in  places  where  daylight  does  not 
penetrate. 

Magnesium  occurs  abondantly,  in  combination 
with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  in  magnesite 


* So  called  from  the  Greek  for  frost,  on  account  of  its 
reaemblacce  to  ice. 


(carbonate  of  magnesia)  and  dolomite  or  mag- 
nesian limestone  (carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia). Another  source  of  the  metal  ia  the  ra- 
oently-disoovered  mineral  carnalUte,*  which  ia 
found  in  large  quantity  above  the  rock-salt  in 
the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth  in  Saxony.  This 
mineral  is  composed  of  magnesium,  potassium, 
ohlorine,  and  water,  and  contains  about  one- 
twelfth  of  its  weight  of  magnesium.  The  water 
may  be  expelled  by  heat,  leaving  the  double 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  potassium. 

Magnesium  may  be  extracted  from  the  dried 
oarnallite  by  mixing  it  with  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  fluor  spar,  to  act  as  a flux,  and  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  sodium  in  small  pieces. 
By  fnsing  this  at  a moderate  heat,  the  chloride 
of  magnesium  is  made  to  give  up  its  chlorine  to 
the  sodium,  and  the  magnesium  collects  in  the 
melted  state  beneath  a liquid  slag  composed  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
fluoride  of  calcium.  The  magnesium  may  be 
purified  by  distilling  it,  in  an  iron  crucible,  as 
practised  in  the  case  of  zinc.  Magnesium 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  aluminum, 
but  is  a whiter  metal,  and  even  lighter 
than  aluminum,  its  specific  gravity  being  only 
Vli,  It  may  be  liquefied  below  a red  heat, 
and,  as  stated  above,  may  be  readily  distilled. 
It  is  a little  more  tarnished  than  zinc  when  ex- 
posed to  air.  The  magnesium  wire  is  made  by 
forcing  the  heated  metal  through  holes  in  a 
steel  plate,  and  magnesium  riband,  by  passing 
the  wire  between  heated  rollers.  When  the 
end  of  a piece  of  wire  or  riband  is  held  in  a 
flame,  it  catches  fire  and  burns  with  a dazzling 
light,  the  magnesium  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  a white  earthy  mass 
of  magnesia. 

The  sodium  required  for  the  extraction  of 
aluminum  and  magnesium  is  extracted  directly 
from  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  itself  made 
from  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodinm).  The 
well-dried  carbonate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  pow- 
dered charcoal,  some  chalk  being  added  to  pre- 
vent the  fusion  of  the  mixture,  wnich  is  strongly 
heated  in  wrought- iron  cylinders  protected  from 
the  fire  by  a coating  of  clay.  The  carbonate  of 
soda  contains  sodium,  oxygen,  and  oarbonio 
acid  j the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  combines  with 
the  oxygen,  and  the  sodium  is  converted  into 
vapour  and  condensed  in  vessels  containing 
petroleum  ; for  sodium  cannot  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  even  for  a few  minutes,  without  combining 
extensively  with  oxygen,  and  it  even  takes  up 
that  element,  with  great  violence,  from  water, 
in  which  the  oxygen  ia  united  with  hydrogen. 
Bodinm  would  scarcely  be  taken  for  a metal  by 
an  ordinary  observer,  in  the  state  in  which  it  ia 
found  in  commerce,  where  it  occurs  in  greyish 
earthy-looking  light  masses;  but  when  these 
are  cut  with  a knife,  the  fresh  surfaces  exhibit  a 
brilliant  lustre. 

The  volume  on  Mechanism,  by  Mr.  Goodeve, 
is  a standard  one,  two  editions  of  which  have 
already  been  published  as  a separate  and  in- 
dependent work.  It  has  been  re-written,  and 
enlarged  for  the  Text-Book  series. 


FLAXMAN. 

In  a recent  notice  of  Signor  Baffaelli  Politi, 
of  Girgenti,  Professor  Donaldson  said, — Politi 
excavated  among  the  Greek  sepnlchres,  enrap- 
tured by  the  beauteous  forms  of  the  ceramic 
vases  covered  with  exquisite  historical  paintings. 
He  pored  over  the  few  books  he  had  purchased 
with  his  humble  savings  to  find  out  the  subjects  ; 
be  delineated  them,  and  wrote  descriptions  of 
bis  findings.  Himself  composed  the  type,  and 
printed  many  of  them  in  a press  he  had  set  up 
in  his  own  house.  He  also  engraved  the  plates, 
and  struck  off  impressions  in  the  like  manner. 
He  did  not  get  rich  by  such  works,  there  being 
little  or  no  sale  for  them  at  Girgenti,  and  he 
distributed  them  freely  among  his  friends.  There 
is  an  incident  connected  with  one  of  his  pam- 
phlets of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  From  his 
study  of  the  vases,  and  a comparison  of  the 
subjects  with  tho  outlines  of  our  own  Flaxman, 
a copy  of  which  he  possessed  and  cherished  as 
a treasure,  he  entertained  the  deepest  reverence 
for  the  talents  of  our  countryman.  A false  re- 
port was  current  in  1826  throughout  Europe,  as 
even  previous  ones  had  been,  that  Flaxman  was 
dead  ; bub  he  had  been  only  seriously  ill  and 
was  recovered.  Politi,  with  his  usual  charac- 
teristic impulse,  was  struck  with  sorrow  for  the 


• From  carnit,  Latin  for  Jleih,  Blinding  to  its  pink 
eoloux. 
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supposed  death  of  a man  whom  he  considered 
to  beone  of  the  most  illustrious  of  artists.  He 
bad  recently  extracted  from  a tomb  a unique 
Greek  vase  with  a beautiful  subject,  and  had 
completed  a description,  which  he  bad  illustrated 
by  a plate.  He  dedicated  it  as  a fitting  tribute 
to  the  shade  of  Flaxman,  and  sent  over  to  me 
twenty  copies  to  distribute  among  our  soulptor’a 
friends  and  admirers.  Bub  here  was  Flaxman 
living ! and  I felt  embarrassed.  However,  I 
soon  made  up  my  mind;  knowing  Flaxman  per- 
sonally, and  assured  of  the  calm  religious  philo- 
sophy  of  bis  nature,  I called  upon  him  and 
frankly  told  him  my  commission.  He  answered 
me  with  his  usual  placidity,  “ I value  your 
frankness,  and  appreciate  fully  this  warm- 
hearted act  of  the  Signor  Politi.  Be  not  dis- 
quieted, it  does  not  otherwise  affect  me,  for  a man 
at  my  age  ought  always  to  be  prepared  to  die.” 
Within  a month  Flaxman  was  laid  in  his  grave  1 


CO-OPERATIVE  EXPERIMENT  IN 
KANSAS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  Yorh  Herald 
describes  a co-operative  settlement  which  has 
been  begun  by  M.  de  Boissiere,  a Frenchman 
of  large  fortune : — 

“ With  a view  to  teat  hie  ideas  of  socialistic  reforiD,  this 
gentleman  last  winter  purchased  five  sections  of  land 
(3,200  acres)  in  the  southern  part  of  Franklin  county, 
sixty  miles  from  Loarenworth,  and,  naming  it  the  Kansas 
Co-operative  Farm,  erected  a workshop  and  a few  tene- 
ments to  provide  for  the  few  experts  who  accompanied 
him,  and  set  to  work  on  the  manufacture  of  velvet  ribbon. 
M.  de  Boissiere  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour. 
To  secure  a harmony  of  relation  between  capital  and 
labonr  he  proposes  to  adopt  the  following  formula  as  the 
basis  of  a aelf-sulDcing  commonwealth — joint-stock  pro- 
perty, co-operative  labour,  equitable  distribution  of 
profits,  mutual  guarantees,  association  of  families,  in- 
tegral education,  and  nnity  of  interests.’' 

The  domain  whereon  this  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  out  ia  now  in  process  of  preparation  for 
the  proposed  colony.  At  the  present  about 
200  acres  are  enclosed,  upon  40  acres  of  which 
good  crops  were  raised,  and  50  acres  in  addition 
are  broken  with  the  plough ; an  orchard  of 
about  800  frnib  trees  of  various  kinds  planted; 
seed  beds  for  forest  trees  and  for  a plantation 
of  mulberry  trees  have  been  sown,  which  have 
already  made  a very  promising  start.  The 
dwelling-house  is  of  frame,  two  and  a half 
stories,  52  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  outhouses  ; a farm- 
house  aud  barns  have  also  been  erected.  He 
ia  also  building  a stone  factory  25  ft.  by  80  ft. 
for  the  silk  business.  The  plan  of  the  family 
mansion  ia  not  as  yet  fully  determined ; but  a 
preference  ia  shown  for  a parallelogram  of  the 
dimensions  of  72  ft.  by  120  ft.,  with  a central 
covered  court  and  tenements  on  the  four  sides ; 
the  public  offices  to  be  on  the  first  floor,  the 
tenements  above,  after  the  plan  of  the  cele- 
brated Familistfere  of  M.  Godin-Lemaire,  of 
Guise,  in  France  (described  by  Mr.  Godwin  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Association). 
The  work  thus  far  has  been  dono  by  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  hired  labonr,  as  the  arrange, 
meats  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  establish 
a co-operative  organisation,  nor  to  invite  asso- 
ciates into  the  enterprise.  The  founder  intends 
to  endow  the  domain  (with  his  own  means,  if 
necessary),  with  all  the  materials  for  fencing, 
timber  groves,  orchard,  family  mansion,  shops, 
teams,  tools,  machinery,  &c.,  sufficient  to  employ, 
house,  and  educate  a society  of  2,000  mem- 
bers. Their  ocenpations  will  consist  of  agricul- 
ture, fruit-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  the 
mechanical  arts,  manufacturing  and  domestic 
labour. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  CLAUSES  OF 
CONTRACT. 

Tue  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  forwarding  to 
members  a copy  of  the  general  headings  for 
clauses  of  contract,  which  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Council,  write  as  follows  : — 

•'The  council  have  bad  under  conBideration  cerfaia 
beads  of  clauses  for  contracts  between  builders  sad  their 
employers,  as  proposed  by  the  Builders’  Society,  and 
have  referred  them  for  examination  to  a committee.  The 
council,  upon  the  report  of  this  committee,  submitted  to 
tho  Builders'  Society  modifications,  which  they  thought 
necessary  to  make  in  the  heading  suggested  by  the 
Builders’  Society,  so  as  to  render  them  acceptable  to  the 
architect  and  his  employer. 

The  attention  given  by  the  committee  and  conncil  has 
been  limited  to  the  clauses  sobmitted  to  their  ccmi- 
sideration  by  the  Buildero’  Society ; but,  of  course,  other 
clanses  are  necessary  to  establish  fully  all  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  the  employer  and  employed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  council 
cannot  pretend  to  bind  its  members  to  the  adoption  of 
any  headiuge  of  clauses  of  contract  which  the  council  may 
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think  either  reasonable  or  expedient ; for,  in  such  ale^al 
document,  the  employer  must  rely  wholly  on  the  opinion 
of  his  architect  and  legal  adviser,  both  as  to  spooiflc  heads 
and  matters  of  the  contract  and  as  to  the  form  in  which 
they  should  be  drawn,  in  order  to  give  them  the  proper 
legal  efhcacy. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  contract  lie  between  the  em- 
ployer and  contractor  alone;  the  architect  being  merely 
the  adviser  of  the  employer,  and  acting  _aa  equitable 
medium  between  the  two.  Any  responsibilities,  which  he 
may  professionally  have,  rest  between  him  and  his 
employer.  Consequently,  all  obligations  in  the  contract 
lie  between  the  contracting  parties  only. 

The  absolute  control  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  in 
all  its  particulars,  mast  rest  with  the  architect,  who  is 
expected  to  exercise  a just  and  fair  judgment  betweeu 
the  two  parties ; though  a reference  is  but  equitable,  if 
desired,  in  questions  as  to  the  quantity,  extent,  or  value 
of  extras  ana  omissions,  alterations  or  additions,  subject 
to  any  special  provisions  in  the  contract  on  this  bead,  as 
to  written  authority,  periodical  delivery  of  accounts.  Sc,” 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Marshall  Family. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  Denham  have  shown  their  great 
sympathy  for  the  ornel  and  barbarous  mnrder  of 
this  family  by  erecting  to  their  memory  a monu- 
ment in  the  churchyard.  It  consists  of  a large 
block  of  grey  marble,  resting  on  a slab  of  Bath 
stone,  and  inscribed  as  follows : — 

“ Beneath  this  stone  lie  the  remains  of  Emmamtel  Uar> 
shall,  and  Charlotte,  his  wife  j also  Mary  Ann,  hia  sister ; 
Mary,  Thirze,  and  Gertrude,  his  children  ; who,  together 
with  his  mother,  Mary  Marshall,  were  all  barbarously 
murdered  on  Sunday  morning,  May  22,  1870,  by  John 
Owens,  a travelling  blacksmith,  who  was  executed  at  the 
county  gaol  at  Aylesbury,  Augusts,  1870.  Marv,  aged  9 
years;  Thirza,  aged  0;  Emmanuel,  aged  35;  Charlotte, 
aged  31;  Mary  Aon,  aged  32;  Gertrude,  aged  4,” 

John  Wesley’s  Mother. — A white  marble  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  Mrs.  Sosannab  Wesley,  the 
mother  of  the  founder  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
has  just  been  erected  by  subscription  in  the  yard 
adjoining  the  chapel  belonging  to  that  commu- 
nity in  the  City-road,  London.  It  was  solemnly 
unoovered  by  Mr.  William  M'Arthur,  M.P.,  who 
delivered  a suitable  address  on  the  occasion  ; as 
did  also  Mr.  Charles  R^ed,  M.P.  for  Hackney, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Educa- 
tion Board. 

Qeorge  M'Callum,  Sculptor. — There  has  just 
been  erected,  in  the  Dairy  Cemetery  at  Edin- 
burgh, a monument  to  this  promising  young 
sculptor.  It  consists  of  a simple  slab  of  free- 
stone, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a bronze  medal- 
lion portrait,  by  D.  W.  Stevenson. 

Smith  O’Brien. — The  statue  of  William  Smith 
O’Brien  has  been  nnveiled  in  Dublin.  It  stands 
at  the  junction  of  Carlisle  Bridge  and  Saokville- 
street,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  widest  streets 
in  the  empire.  The  statne  is  of  marble,  and 
is  accounted  a striking  likeness.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Messrs.  Farrell,  of  Dublin.  By  an  odd 
lapse  of  party  favour,  or  freak  of  fortune,  Smith 
O’Brien  is  honoured  now  in  the  Irish  capital, 
almost  on  the  very  spot  where  his  far  greater 
countryman  O’Connell's  monument  remains  as 
yet  but  marked  out.  The  intended  site  of  the 
O’Connell  testimonial  can  still  be  recognised, 
but  the  pnblio  statue  of  the  “ Great  Agitator  ” 
is  still,  as  it  was  seven  years  since,  not  forth- 
coming. The  late  Smith  O’Brien  boasted  a lineage 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Munster,  the  southern 
province  of  Ireland.  His  former  friends  and 
whilom  enemies  raise  a statue  to  his  memory  in 
accordance  with  subtle  Celtic  distinctions  that 
sober  Englishmen  cannot  understand. 


THE  CONSISTENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — I know  nob  whether  your  correspondent, 
“ F.  11.  I.  B.  A.’'  of  your  last  number  of  the  Slst 
of  December,  considers  it  consistent  with  the 
loyal  allegiance  which  every  one  owes  to  a 
public  body  of  which  he  is  a member,  to  seek  so 
slight  a pretext  for  casting  discredit  upon  its 
officers  and  regulations.  The  series  of  rules  and 
practices  to  which  he  refers  was  drawn  up  most 
carefully,  after  a consideration  by  leading  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  profession,  for  (I  may 
say)  many  years,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  and  rights  of  employer  and  employed  ; 
and  founded  upon  what  was  assumed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  equity  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
With  one  of  the  regulations  a recent  decision  in 
court  seems  to  be  at  variance,  after  long  and 
learned  arguments  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
Of  course,  the  Connoil  have  had  it  under  con- 
sideration to  make  this  hitherto  moot  point 
conformable  at  law.  I need  not  observe  that 
this  is  no  unusual  circumstance  even  in  the 
courts  of  law,  where  we  find  that  not  only  the 
practice  of  the  courts  themselves,  but  even  pre- 
vious decisions  as  to  law  have  been  overruled. 
It  occurs  every  term.  But,  sir,  if  one  regulation 


relating  to  property  has  required  revision,  does 
it  necessa/rily  follow  that  another  should  become 
obsolete  upon  quite  a different  matter  relating  to 
professional  pi'aotioe,  upon  which  no  point  of 
law  occurs,  bub  only  the  regulation  of  the 
Institute  to  ensure  au  upright  line  of  oonduot  in 
the  members. 

I agree  with  “ F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,”  that  every  archi- 
tect would  act  wisely  (were  the  opportunity  to 
occur)  to  let  his  employer  frankly knowhis  terms ; 
bub  I think  he  will  find  it  leas  questionable  to 
adopt  one  concurred  in  by  the  leading  body  of  the 
profession  than  to  have  his  own  separate  set  of 
charges,  which  at  every  stop,  for  want  of  such 
concurrent  authority,  may  be  liable  to  serious 
objections,  if  differing  from  the  conditions  of  the 
Institute. 

I would  rather  not  go  through  the  whole 
alphabet  of  querists  in  regard  to  the  Institute. 
I have  therefore  to  request  that  in  future  gentle- 
men who  may  wish  publicly  to  interrogate  me 
will  be  pleased  not  to  shield  themselves  under 
an  irresponsible  anonyme,  but  will  give  me  the 
advantage  they  themselves  possess  of  having  a 
fearless  and  not  nameless  correspondent,  to 
whom  I may  have  to  reply.  This  I will  ever 
endeavour  to  do  iu  a courteous  manner,  and 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  profession  ; for  I consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  architect  to  uphold,  and  not  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon,  his  professional  brethren. 

Thos.  L.  Dojialdsox. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  SLATE. 

Sir, — I do  nob  profess  to  know  much  more 
about  this  subject  than  that  which  I have  already 
told  you;  but  as  Mr.  Braby,  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  disputes  my  conclusion,  and  as  it  is  a 
new  subject,  I think  it  is  due  to  your  readers 
that  Mr.  Braby  should  state  how  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  slab  of  slate,  5 ft.  6 iu. 
bearing  all  round,  with  a hole  in  the  centre 
15  in.  diameter,  can  have  its  breaking  weight  so 
much  as  9 tons  8 cwt.  in  the  centre.  If  Mr. 
Braby  means  that  the  breaking  weight  would 
be  9 tons  8 cwt.  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
surface,  then  the  breaking  weight  in  the  centre 
would  be  half  of  that,  or  4 tons  14  owb-,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  conolusion  I arrived  at,  viz., 
five  times  18  owt.,  or  4 tons  10  owb.,  taking  the 
safe  load  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  breaking  weight, 

I suppose  I am  correct  in  estimating  the 
mechanical  action  as  follows.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ferenoein  the  result  whether  the  slab  be  circular 
5 ft.  G iu.  in  diameter,  or  square,  with  a bearing 
of  5 ft.  6 in.  and  a width  of  the  same.  Taking 
it  then  as  a square  slab  of  those  dimensions,  I 
deduct  from  the  width  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
in  the  centre,  that  is  to  say,  5 ft.  6 in.  — 1 ft. 
3 in.  = 4 ft.  3 in.  effective  width.  If  the  strength 
be  reckoned  in  this  way,  and  the  formula  that  I 
gave  in  my  former  letter  be  applied  to  this  case, 
the  result  will  be  that  which  I stated. 

The  writer  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
slate  riven  from  its  bed  is  a laminated  material, 
and  may  be  expected  to  follow  something  like 
the  same  laws  of  strength  as  timber;  and 
when  he  says  that  its  having  a bearing  ail 
round  “ must  give  an  immense  accession  of 
strength,”  I think  this  oversight  tells  against 
his  conolusion,  because  the  strength  crosswise 
of  the  grain  is  small  iu  comparison  with  that 
lengthwise. C.  S. 


RESTORATION  OF  DUKINFIELD  OLD 
HALL  AND  CHAPEL. 

The  late  proprietor  rescued  this  chapel  from 
the  indignities  to  which  it  had  been  subjected 
by  former  occupants  of  the  premises,  and  now 
the  Rev.  W.  Heffil,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Dukinfield,  proposes  to  purchase  both  hall  and 
chapel,  and  to  have  the  chapel  fitted  up  and  re- 
stored to  its  original  sacred  purposes,  as  a chapel 
of  ease  to  his  parish  church.  To  effect  this 
about  2,0001.  will  require  to  be  raised.  It  is  a 
work  iu  which  the  surrounding  parishes  of 
Stockport,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Mottram,  and 
Manchester,  may  well  be  called  upon  to  help. 

The  Manchester  Courier  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  in  which  the 
writer  says  : — ” One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  buildings  in  Dukinfield  is  the  Old 
Hall,  a spacious  half-timbered  edifice,  oblong  in 
form,  though  it  is  said  to  have  once  been  quad- 
rangular. Irregular  in  outline,  and  erected  at 
different  periods,  it  is  beautifully  picturesque, 
with  characteristic  gables,  crested  with  fantastic 
ridge-posts,  and  fancifully-devised  black  and 


whRe  walls.  An  ancient  oratory  or  domestic 
chapel  forma  a wing  of  the  hall,  standing  at 
right  angles  with  it.  In  other  words,  it  abuts 
against  the  north-easterly  front,  at  the  westerly 
end,  which  partially  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
tension  of  the  ancient  pile.  Though  the  little 
edifice  makes  few  architectural  pretensions,  yet 
it  bears  au  extremely  picturesque  appearance 
from  a mantling  of  luxuriart  ivy  which  climbs 
the  antique  walls  and  revels  iu  shrub-like  form 
on  the  roof.  The  structure  is  a parallelo- 
gram in  form,  and  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  well  proportioned.  The  building  is 
in  what  is  known  as  the  debased  Gothic 
style,  but  the  masonry  is  admirable  ; the  walls 
are  3 ft.  thick,  faced  externally  with  tooled 
ashlar,  backed  with  rubble  stone,  and  originally 
plastered  over  inside.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  the  masons’ 
marks,  such  as  crosses,  lozenges,  and  semi- 
circles, still  remain  on  many  of  the  stones  almost 
as  legible  as  when  first  inscribed.  . . . This 

interesting  relic,  though  of  a date  probably  not 
older  than  1620,  and  may  not  be  so  old,  has  been 
sadly  battered  some  time  by  wilful,  thoughtless 
persons.  Both  nave  and  chancel  have  had  a flat 
inner  roof  or  ceiling,  the  plaster  of  which  has 
either  fallen  or  been  rudely  stripped  off  in  the 
latter,  and  in  the  former  remnants  are  hanging 
in  strips  from  the  joists.  The  floor  had  been 
uprooted  for  the  sake  of  the  flags,  but  the  late 
Mr.  Ogden  inserted  a neat  brick  pavement.” 


BROKEN  IRON  PIPES. 

SiE, — Can  any  of  your  correapoiidents  tell  me  the  best 
method  of  repaitinc  cast-iron  water-pipes  when  burst  with 
the  frost?  J W.E.  H. 


QUERIES. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me,— 
lat.  If  I lay  a pipe  2 in.  in  diameter,  and  lii-e  pipes  of  1 in. 
in  diameter,  what  will  be  the  difference  in  the  discharge  of 
water  ? In  each  case  the  water  is  to  be  taken  from  a re- 
servoir, and  at  the  head  or  inlet  it  will  be  1 in.  above  the 
top  of  the  pipe  or  pipes,  and  at  the  outlet  it  will  have  a 
fall  of  1 in.  The  pipes  to  be  10  ft.  long,  and  to  be  placed 
in  a horizontal  position. 

2nd.  If  we  take  pieces  of  red,  black,  green,  and  yellow 
glass,  and  expose  them  when  the  dew  is  condensing,  we 
shall  find  that  moisture  will  show  itself  first  on  the  yellow, 
and  then  on  the  green  glass,  but  that  none  will  appear  on 
tho  red  or  black  glass.  Why  is  this?  ” Ehjiuaxt.” 


THE  SNOW. 

Many  consider  that  the  clean»ing  of  the  footways  is  a 
duty  cast  upon  the  parishes,  and  one  which  can  be  mote 
efficiently  and  economically  performed  by  them,  than  by 
the  individual  householder.  We  are  rated  for  paving  and 
cleansing,  and  a small  augmentation  of  that  rate  would 
not  be  objected  to  by  many,  if  for  so  laudable  an  object. 
Legally  we  have  no  control,  or  business,  or  concern  with 
the  footways,  which  belong,  with  the  highways,  to  the 
parishes. 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Hbnut  Baker,  as  a pupil  of  Samuel  Ware,  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  criticise  the  chapter  on  Burlington 
House  in  ” Bound  about  Piccadilly  and  Pall-mall,"  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  him  for  pointing  out,  in  the  Builder  of 
December  24,  certain  mistakes  which  he  believes  me  to 
bare  fallen  into. 

I will  remark  on  Mr.  Baker’s  charges  in  the  order  that 
he  has  set  them  forth  in  his  letter  to  you.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  I am  nnablo  to  explain  how  the  blunder  of 
calliog  Samuel  Ware  the  architect  of  Chesterfield  Honse 
could  have  occurred,  but  any  one  who  turns  to  the 
remarks  on  that  house  on  another  page  will  see  that  it 
was  a slip,  and  did  not  arise  out  of  ignorance,  Next,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
Samuel  V^are  to  have  been  originally  a chimney-sweep,  as 
Mr,  Baker  denies  such  an  origin  fur  his  master.  I cannot 
find  my  authority  for  the  statement,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
at  the  time  to  be  a good  one,  and  I believe  that  it  was  in 
one  of  the  communications  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham to  the  Builder, 

Mr.  Baker  complains  that  my  engraving  of  the  front  o 
Burlington  House  does  not  show  the  “numerous  bed- 
rooms” built  in  the  roof  by  Ware,  but  he  fails  to  re- 
member that  it  is  impossible  to  show  in  a trutbfol 
engrttving  what  is  not  seen  in  reality.  Moreover,  the 
“ numerous  bedrooms  ” to  which  Mr.  Baker  refers  consist 
principally  of  lofts. 

Mr.  Baker  is  very  severe  on  my  ignorance  as  to  the 
aUeratioas  made  in  the  interior  of  the  mansion  by  Samuel 
Ware,  but  I believe  that  ho  himself  is  not  free  from  error 
in  his  remarks.  The  ceilings  may  have  been  regiJded  by 
Ware,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  iu  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  seen  them  that  the  ornamentation  is  of  the  time 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Burlington,  more  particularly  as  the 
pictures  are  known  to  be  of  that  date. 

I cannot  but  admire  Mr.  Baker's  omniscience  when  he 
writes  that  the  Burlington  Arcade  was  “designed  solely 
with  the  object  of  shutting  out  the  hundreds  of  windows 
in  Old  Bond-street."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
principal  object,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  book ; but  I pre- 
sume even  Mr.  Baker  would  not  say  that  the  building  of  an 
arcade  was  the  only  mode  of  curiug  this  evil,  more  espe- 
cially as  ho  states  that  the  building  of  a solid  screen  wall 
was  proposed,  to  shut  out  the  windows  of  the  Albany.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  profitableness  of  the  scheme 
may  have  entered  into  the  heads  of  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish ond  his  architect.  It  was  not  I,  but  a contenyiora^ 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  states  that  the 
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object  of  boilding  the  arcade  waa  to  give  employment  to 
yonne  womeo.  UotveTer  careful  an  author  may  be,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  bring  togeiher  a large  num- 
ber of  facts  on  the  history  of  places  either  destroyed  or 
passing  away  •without  oecHsionally  falling  into  error  ; and 
It  is  some  satisfaciion,  if  one  most  make  mistakes,  that 
they  are  foulid  to  be  amusing  by  so  intelligent  a reader  as 
Mr.  Baker.  ^ IIsKBy  B.  WuEiTLBY. 


CHAEGES  TOR  VALUATIONS. 

Sin,— -May  I beg  the  farour  of  information  as  to  the 
'^custom  and  rights  of  arehitects  and  surveyors  under  (ho 
following  circumstances 

A survey,  valuation,  and  report,  have  to  be  made  of  one 
person's  Mirrf4l»tereat  in  property  situated  in  three  dilTer- 
ent  localities...  No.  1.  Ten  houses,  say  of  the  total  value 
of  4,'10t7.  No.  3.  Five  houses,  say  of  the  total  value  of 
2601.  No.  3.  Land,  say  of  the  total  value  of  1601.  ; 

Now  the  question  is,  what  per  centage  should  be  charged 
for  such  survey,  valoation,  end  report ; and  whether  esti- 
mated  upon  tlie  amount  of  the  three  valuations  together, 
or  upon  each  of  them  separately;  and  whether  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  the  valuations,  or  npon  (he  one-third 
interest  only  in  each  case,— No.  1,  say  1,3501. ; No.  2,  say 
801.;  No.  3,  say  601.  ? And  what  additional  amount,  if 
any,  for  correspondence,  interviews,  travelling  expenses, 
&c.  ? AncniiBCT  and  Subtuyob. 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  a serlea  of 
esperinients  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Ealing 
Sewage  Works  to  test  the  system  there  adopted 
for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  Ealing. 
These  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Jones,  the  local  anrveyor,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Professor  Way,  who,  after  paying  more 
than  thirty  visits,  has  drawn  up  a favourable 
report,  which  has  been  published  by  the  local 
board  authorities.  The  sewage  of  Ealing  is 
dealt  with  by  means  of  filter  beds,  of  which  the 
Professor  thus  speaks  : — 

“ These  filter  beds  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  carrrying  out  any  process  of  pnriUoation  of 
the  Bcwage  previous  to  its  discharge  into  the  Thames. 
"Without  them  it  would  be  impossible,  by  the  best  preoipi- 
tants  known,  to  clarify  tbc  sewage  in  the  tank ; for,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  system  of  precipitation  may  be, 
there  is  always  some  portion  of  flocculeut  matter  which 
will  not  settle,  and  which  can  only  bo  removed  hy  fil- 
tration. These  filter-beds  are  an  exceUent  feature  of  the 
Ealing  Sewage  Works." 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  chemicals  to  precipi- 
tate the  nse  of  sewage,  tho  Professor  says  : — 

“ Several  years  since  I expressed  the  opinion  that  if  to 
the  system  of  filtration  that  of  previous  precipitation 
were  added,  the  Ealing  Works  would  be  among  the  most 
perfect,  if  not  the  moat  perfect,  of  their  kind  in  the 
country.  I have  seen  nothing  recently  to  alter  chat 
opinion." 

The  precipitants  employed  are  lime  and  a 
cheap  salt  of  iron,  the  latter  made  on  the  pre- 
mises by  a process  snggeated  by  himself.  With 
the  lime  is  need  a preparation  of  tar  j but  the 
chief  effect  in  the  clarification  of  the  sewage  is 
regarded  as  being  nndeniably  due  to  the  lime 
and  the  iron  salt.  Slaked  lime  is  mixed  with 
•water  and  the  tar  compound  : the  lime  is  kept 
in  suspension  in  the  -water  by  air  pumped  into  it 
by  a small  steam-engine,  which  is  also  used  to 
pump  water.  The  lime  and  tar  compound  are 
added  to  the  sewage  as  it  enters  the  works.  It 
then  passes  to  the  tanks,  where  the  greater  part 
of  suspended  matter  is  deposited.  At  the  last  of 
the  subdivision  tanks  a solution  of  iron  salt  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  sewage  water,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  a slight  fall  to  move  a 
small  water-wheel  which  assists  in  the  mixture 
of  the  iron  salt  with  the  water.  The  water  then 
passes  by  upward  filtration  through  two  filter- 
beds.  It  is  not  for  a moment  asserted  that  the 
effluent  water  at  the  Ealing  works  is  pure;  but 
it  is  rendered  so  far  free  from  offensive  matter  as 
to  allow  of  its  discharge  into  the  Thames. 


YOUR  NEIGHBOUR’S  MUSIC. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  from  Man- 
chester, stating  that  music  can  be  distinctly 
heard  in  his  house  from  the  one  adjoining, 
althongh  the  party-walls  are  9 in.  thick,  and 
that  every  expedient  has  been  tried  to  prevent 
it,  but  without  success ; allow  me  to  suggest 
that  the  nuisance  does  not  in  a general  way 
rest  with  the  party-walls,  or,  as  another  cor- 
respondent writes,  with  connecting  timbers, 
bat  that  the  real  fault  lies  with  the  half  bnclc 
chimney  baclcs,  which  in  town  houses  are  in- 
variably loosely  and  badly  built,  thereby  form- 
ing an  nnsound  partition  between  adjoining 
houses  ; and  as  the  registers  of  our  stoves  in 
present  use  are  often  large  and  placed  at  the 
back,  these,  when  open,  assisted  by  the  heated 
air,  form  a complete  communication  between 
houses.  Also  I have  noticed  when  the  regis- 
ters are  closed,  and  no  fires  in  the  grates,  the 


nearer  the  instrnment  is  placed  to  the  chimney- 
opening  or  fireplace,  the  more  distinctly  will 
the  music  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  house. 
Again,  when  your  neighbour  is  stirring  or  coal- 
ing his  fire,  as  a rule,  how  plamly  you  can 
hear  the  sound  ; therefore,  I think  the  fault 
generally  rests  with  the  half-brick  badly-built 
chimney-backs,  and  not  with  9 in.  party-tvalls, 
if  fairly  bonded  and  constructed. 

JouN  Ellis. 


AGE  OF  THE  SA-NCHI  TOPE  AND  ITS 
GATEWAYS. 

I,  Sakya  Muni,  son  of  Mayil,  by  Suddhodana, 
born  in  G23  before  Christ,  founder  of  Bhuddism, 
greet  thee,  Builder,  for  the  useful  interest  you 
create  in  my  old-forgotten  buildings.  Let  those 
who  would  know  tho  date  of  them  at  Bhilsa  first 
read  the  legends  of  Priyadansi,  in  his  Pillar 
edicts,  and  study  the  works  iu  their  original 
tongue  of  Kaobfaayana,  my  disciple.  That 
Christian  only  who  knows  the  language  Mdgadhi, 
and  the  differences  of  the  Buddhist  inscriptions, 
can  pretend  to  toach  his  fellows  the  chrono- 
logical mysteries  of  my  buildings,  and  must 
certainly  pass  an  examination  iu  the  Karika 
before  tho  Civil  Service  Commissioners  of  your 
country,  O Builder ! 

Be  warned  against  hasty  theories,  to  be  solved 
only  by  Sakya  Muni. 


WATFORD  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


Tenders  for  the  low-level,  storm-water,  and 
intercepting  sewers,  and  other  works  in  connexion 
therewith,  were  opened  as  follows  : — 


Capper  (Stoke  Newington)  

Phillips  (Westminster)  

Monday  (Limebouse) 

W.  Wigmore  (Fulham) 

Gibson,  Brothers  (Southtdl)  ... 

"W.  Maxwell  (Plaistow)  

"W.  Slrickaon  (Coloey  Hatch)  ... 

Moore  (Bedford) 

Pearson  (Lambeth) 

Carter  (Anerley) 

Hubbard  (Bromley)  

J.  C.  Clark  (Warwick)  

G.  Pitkin  (Watford)  

Bugbird  (Enfield)  

J.  Pisaey  (Hornsey)  

Dickenson  AOliver(Caraberwell) 

C.  Ford  (Wolverhampton)  

P.  Porter  (Clapton)  

liayne  (JCilburn) 

Jl.  Hookham  (Higbgate)  

H.  A.  Marshall  (Eppinp) 

"Vickers  & Crane  (Lambeth) 

G.  Young  (Battersea) 


£3,108  0 0 
2,090  0 0 
2.953  0 0 
2,645  0 0 
2,627  0 0 
2,513  11  0 
2,4'Jl  9 1 
2,347  19  0 
2,337  0 0 
2,335  13  0 
2.331  10  0 
2,2*8  19  0 
2,223  4 2 
2,16i  19  9 
2,135  0 0 
2,C61  0 0 
2,055  6 104 
1,991  0 0 
1,956  0 0 
1,037  0 0 
1,900  0 0 
1,895  0 0 
1,762  0 0 


Mr.  George  Young’s  tender  was  accepted, 
provided  his  references  and  sureties  prove  satis- 
factory.   


CAUDEBEC  LADY  CHAPEL  ROOF. 

I AM  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  statements 
of  my  follow  pupil,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  which  ap- 
peared inyour  journal  of  December  Slst,  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  the  groining  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Caudebec,  as  we  both  were  engaged 
drawing  at  the  church  as  pupils  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Pugin,  be  sketching  the  sacristy,  and  I doing 
the  same  and  measaring  the  chapel  in  question. 

I,  aa  well  as  my  friend,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  have  a 
“very  vivid  recollection”  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  remarkable  pendant  of  this 
chapel,  and  had  additional  eaoac  for  it,  aa,  having 
got  into  a hole  made  iu  the  inner  arch,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  measaring  this  pen- 
dant, I ran  the  risk  of  immolation  for  the  cause 
of  Gothic  art  by  a total  inability  for  some  time 
to  get  out  again ; and  I would  "warn  other 
8tu()ents  in  art  to  avoid  over-zeal,  which  bad 
nearly  been  fatal  to  me,  and  converted  that  very 
interesting  groining  into  a very  uninteresting 
mausoleum  for  myself;  but  as  it  was  not  so,  I 
am  able  to  give  the  information  respecting  it 
which  Mr.  J.  B.  Cohen  so  mnoh  requires,  as,  not 
being  able  to  see  the  top  of  tho  groining,  he  con- 
siders this  as  difficult  a problem  as  did  a certain 
king,  when  be  was  so  much  puzzled  to  knowhow 
apples  got  into  dcmplings,  where  no  opening 
was  visible  by  which  they  could  enter. 

Now  I will  assist  your  correspondent  over  his 
difficulty,  and  relieve  his  mind  of  any  supposi- 
tion that  Mr.  Papworth  has  dreamed  a dream, 
or  has  been  deluded  by  statements  of  some  party 
without  a name.  1 am  able  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility on  myself,  as  the  plate  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  published  in  Pugin’s  “ Architectnre  ol 
Normandy,”  was  drawn  by  me  from  my  own 
sketches  and  measurements,  in  which  there  is 
but  one  omission,  and  that  is, — the  junction  of 
the  large  arch  with  the  wall  was  filled  in  and 
weighted  to  hinder  the  upward  thrust. 
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The  section  of  this,  given  in  Gwilt’a  “ Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopcodia  of  Architecture” 
(published  in  1851)  does  not  folly  explain  its 
peculiarities,  and  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  groining  ia 
3 ft.  1 in.  in  thickness,  whereas  there  are  only 
six  large  ribs  of  that  size,  starting  from  the 
internal  angles,  meeting  in  the  centre,  and 
holding  up  this  pendant  stone  of  17  ft.  long, 
from  which  the  moulded  groiuings  and  ornament 
are  suspended.  Mr.  Pugin’s  plate  gives  two 
sections,  one  showing  how  the  spaces  between 
these  large  ribs  are  arched  in  with  tuffa  of  G in. 
thick,  and  into  this  a small  hole  was  made,  by 
which  I got  into  the  space,  where  by  candle- 
light I could  examine  and  measure  it  all.  I 
must  further  state  that  a part  of  the  high- 
pitched  roof  was  taken  off  to  allow  of  entrance 
to  top  of  groining. 

Having  explained  how  the  examination  was 
made,  I must  direct  attention  to  the  very  bold 
and  yet  careful  construction  here  carried  out.  To 
avoid  any  pressure  on  the  moulded  ribs  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  from  the  subsidence  of  tho 
large  aroh,  a space  has  been  left  between  them, 
and  this  has  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  joints 
of  the  moulded  groining  were  as  perfect  when  I 
saw  it  as  if  the  hand  of  the  mason  had  just  left 
it ; and  all  glory  to  those  Medimval  men  who 
designed  so  beautifully  and  built  so  well. 

Talbot  Bury,  F.S.A. 


RESTORATION  OF  ALL  HALLOWS 
CHURCH,  LOMBAED-STREET. 

This  chorch,  which  has  been  re-opened,  has 
been  repaired,  and  ite  interior  restored  and  deco- 
rated. The  works  were  undertaken  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  the  Union  of 
Benefices  Act  being  applied  to  the  parishes  of 
All  Hallows,  Lombard-street ; St.  Benet’a,  Grace- 
church-street ; and  St.  Leonard’s,  Eastcheap  ; by 
which  St.  Benet’s  Church  and  freehold  were 
palled  down  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  appro- 
priated, — Ist.  To  the  creation  and  endowment 
of  a church  in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  at  the 
east  of  London ; and  2nd.  To  the  repair,  im- 
provement, and  decoration  of  All  Hallows 
Church,  which  now  becomes  the  church  of  the 
three  united  parishes.  The  present  oburoh  was 
reconstructed  in  1094  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  its  main  features  have  been  preserved  in  the 
restorations.  The  west  galleries  have  been 
removed,  and  also  the  room  at  the  north-west 
corner,  throwing  open  the  vestibule,  the  west 
window,  and  the  groined"  ceiling.  The  cost  of 
the  restorations  has  been  4,0001.  The  architects 
have  been  Messrs.  Francis,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Dove.  We  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  edifice. 


MINERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The  minerals  raised  from  the  earth  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1869  were  of  the  value  of 
no  less  than  35,252,1201.  This  amount  exceeds 
that  of  the  preceding  year  by  upwards  of 

I, 600,0001.  The  coal  produced  in  1869  told  up 
to  107,427,557  tons,  of  the  value  of  26,856,1822., 
without  adding  any  charges  for  movement.  The 
returns  for  1808  showed  only  103,141,157  tons 
of  coal  produced,  being  less  than  in  1869  by 
above  4,000,000  tons.  The  advance  was  in  our 
home  consumption,  and  is  attributable  effiefly  to 
the  renewed  activity  ofonr  manufaotares.  It  is 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  in 
the  make  of  pig  iron.  The  production  of  our 
blast  furnaces  in  1867  was  4,761,023  tons ; in 
1868,  4,970,206  tons;  in  1869,  5,445,757  tons. 
The  production  of  iron  ore  in  1869  advanced  to 

II, 508,525  tons,  of  the  value  of  3,732,5601. ; the 
quantity  ia  about  1,340,000  tons  more  than  in 
tho  preceding  year.  The  great  increase  is  in 
North  Staffordshire  and  in  Scotland.  The  copper 
ore  produced  was  122,953  tons,  of  the  value  of 
519,9121.  The  lead  ore,  96,866  tons,  of  the  value  of 
1,189,0301.  The  zino  ore,  15,533  tons,  of  the  value 
of  49,3661.  The  metals  obtained  in  1869  from  ores 
were  of  the  value  of  17,162,7671.,  or  1,400,0001. 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  pig  iron 
obtained  was,  in  1868,of  the  value  of  12, 381 ,2801. ; 
in  1809  it  advanced  to  the  value  of  13,014,3971. 
at  the  place  of  prodnetion.  The  number  of  iron 
works  active  in  great  Britain  was  174  iu  1868 
and  199  in  1809,  and  the  furnaces  in  blast  in- 
creased from  560  in  1868  to  600  in  1869.  Of  the 
other  metals  obtained  iu  1869,  lead  amounted  to 
73,259  tons,  of  the  value  of  l,397,415i. ; copper, 
8,291  tons,  of  the  value  of  644,0651.,  a decrease 
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Thomas  Brasscy. 


EE  death  of  Mr. 
Brasaey,  which 
occurred  on  the 
8bh  of  December, 
ia  an  event  nob 
to  be  diamisscd 
with  the  ordi- 
nary common- 
places of  obituary 
notice.  The  great 
wealth  which  his 
energy  and  saga- 
city enabled  him 
to  acquire  may 
be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  least 
of  Mr.  Braesey’s 
claims  to  posthn- 
mouB  respect.  His 
life  was  one  marked  by  unstinted  industry,  by 
unspotted  integrity,  by  capacity  of  a high  order, 
and  by  a kindly  and  benevolent  spirit.  Engi- 
neering works  of  unprecedented  magnitude  were 
carried  out,  by  the  admirable  organisation  which 
he  instituted,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  His  life  was  spent  to  the  benehb  of  his 
country,  and  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  future  records  of  the  triumphs  of  genius  and 
of  perseverance. 

Thomas  Brassey  was  born  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1805,  at  Baerton,  near  Chester,  His  father, 
John  Brassey,  of  Balkeley,farmedhi8  0wn  patri- 
monial estate,  and  traced  his  name  to  a Norman 
origin  ; a De  Bracey,  or  De  Braasis,  having  been 
one  of  the  noble  cadets  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  Taken, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  from  school  at  Chester, 
Thomas  Brassey  was  articled  to  a surveyor  in 
that  quaint  old  city  j by  whom,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  taken  into 
partnership.  The  professional  occupation  thus 
afforded  constituted  a practical  education  of  the 
utmost  value,  as  introductory  to  a career  of  a 
character  absolutely  unprecedented.  Young 
Brassey  was  engaged,  among  other  surveys,  on 
that  of  the  road  from  Machynlleth  to  Aber- 
dovey,  which  runs  along  the  valley  of  theDovey, 
In  the  skill  and  experience  which  his  assiduous 
attention  to  this  duty  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
Mr.  Brassey  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
eminence.  He  undertook,  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
business  previously  carried  on  by  the  firm 
of  Lawton  & Brassey  j and  added  industrial  j 
enterprise  to  the  professional  labours  of  a : 
surveyor,  by  the  establishment  of  lime-kilns  ^ 
and  of  brick-yards,  and  by  the  execution  of 
a road  from  Tranmere  to  Brownborough.  It 
thus  befell  that  when,  in  1S35,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke, 
then  just  appointed  engineer  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Railway  (from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham) 
was  looking  out  for  competent  contractors  to 
execute  the  works,  Mr.  Brassey  was  admirably 
prepared  to  fulfil  such  a task.  Ho  undertook  a 
length  of  ten  miles  of  that  line,  known  as  the 
Stafford  Contract,  and  carried  out  his  engage- 
ment at  the  same  time  to  his  own  pecuniary 
benefit  and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
engineer. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  Southampton 
Railway,  becoming  embarrassed  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  undertaking,  called  in  Mr,  Locke 


as  engineer,  who  at  once  entrusted  the  comple- 1 
tion  of  the  works  to  Mr.  Brassey  j the  amount 
of  the  contracts  thus  entered  into  exceeding 
four  millions  sterling.  While  employing  as 
many  as  3,000  men  in  the  South-westorn  district, 
the  enterprising  contractor  undertook  portions 
of  the  Cheater  and  Crewe,  and  of  the  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  Railways  j and,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  W.  Mackenzie,  the  execution  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Greenook  line. 

In  18'iO,  Sir  John  Easthope,  and  other  directors 
of  the  South-Western  Railway,  formed,  together 
with  M.  Lafitte  and  a few  French  capitalists, 
a company  for  the  construction  of  a railway  from 
Paris  to  Rouen.  Mr.  Locke,  naturally,  was 
named  engineer;  and  Messrs.  Brassey  & Mac- 
kenzie were  entrusted  by  him  with  the  execution 
of  the  works.  The  prolongation  of  the  line  to 
Rouen  (after  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  with  a 
delicacy  which  did  him  honour,  had  declined  to 
undertake  it  as  engineer,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Locke  might  think  be  had  a prior  claim  to 
the  post)  was  carried  out  under  arrangements 
similar  to  those  for  the  Paris  and  Rouen  line. 
Between  1841  and  1843  Messrs.  Brassey  & 
Mackenzie  contracted  for  five  other  French 
railways ; and  the  former  also  undertook,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  works  for  three  lines  in 
Scotland,  and  two  lines  in  England  and  Wales. 
At  this  time  the  industrial  army  set  in  motion 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  Brassey  amounted  to 
75,000  men ; and  his  weekly  payments  must 
have  distributed,  as  the  price  of  labour,  from 
15,OOOJ.  to  20,0001.  every  Saturday.  The  capital 
involved  in  these  various  contracts  amounted  to 
some  36,000,0001.  sterling. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  last  of  this 
series  of  contracts,  was  completed  in  1851.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Brassey  commenced  works  in 
Shropshire,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  In  1852  he  undertook,  in  Belgium, 
in  Holland,  in  Prussia,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy, 
the  several  lines  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
the  Dutch  Rhenish,  the  Barcelona  and  Mataro, 
and  the  Maria  Antonia  Railways.  In  partner- 
ship with  Messrs.  Peto  & Betts,  Mr.  Brassey 
constructed  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
a line  upwards  of  1,100  miles  long,  which  crosses 
the  Sb.  Lawrence  by  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive bridge  which  has  yet  been  anywhere 
erected.  Between  1853  and  1857  he  constructed 
six  more  railways  in  France,  as  many  in  Italy, 
and  the  very  difficult  Bilbao  and  Miranda  line  in 
Spain.  He  farther  undertook  contracts  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 
He  constructed  and  maintained  (at  a consider- 
able loss,  it  may  be  added)  the  temporary 
Railway  over  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass  of  the  Alps, 
a line  which  the  approaching  opening  of  the 
tunnel  undeiv  that  great  natural  barrier  will 
shortly  supersede.  In  Turkey  he  undertook 
contraots  which  are  still  in  course  of  execution. 
In  Austria  he  received  distinguished  testimony 
to  the  value  of  his  exertions.  In  India  he  con- 
structed the  greater  parb  of  the  East  India 
Railway,  the  Calcutta  and  South-Eastern,  and 
other  works.  In  Australia  he  constructed 
several  hundred  miles  of  railway.  He  contracted 
for  the  first  railways  projected  in  South  America  ; 
and  one  of  his  last  undertakings  was  a contract 
for  docks  at  Callao,  amounting  to  more  than 
half  a million  sterling,  which  has  to  be  carried 
out  by  his  executors.  It  would  occupy  unneces- 
sary space  to  give  the  names  of  thirty-one  English 
and  Welsh  railways,  which,  during  the  period  in 
question  he  was  making,  extending,  or  widening, 
The  Barrow  Docks  and  the  important  Runcorn 
Viaduct  must  not  be  omitted  from  a summary 
of  his  most  important  enterprises.  The  sub- 
sidiary or  private  undertakings,  by  means  of 
which  he  constructed  his  enormous  plant,  and 
ministered  to  his  home  and  foreign  contracts, 
were  in  themselves  enough  to  overpower  the 
capacity  of  any  ordinary  man.  Coal-mines,  iron 
works,  dockyards,  the  great  establishment  on  the 


margin  of  Wallasey  Pool  at  Birkenhead,  “ Canada 
Works,”  where  the  Victoria  Bridge  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  constructed,  all  owed  their 
existence  to  his  energy.  The  rall^y  contracts 
executed  by  Mr.  Brassey  and  his  various  part- 
ners, from  1848  to  1861,  extended  over  2,374 
miles,  and  amounted  to  a total  value  of 
28,000,0001. 

The  patient  sagacity  and  calm  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  his  own 
conduct,  which  enabled  Mr.  Brassey  tha*'  tx> 
perform,  at  the  same  time,  an  amount  of  work 
equal  to  that  of  three  or  four  Ministers  of  Public 
Works  put  together,  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  never  until  now  put  forth. 

In  the  year  1862  Mr.  Brassey  was  in  Turin. 
Some  Italian  notables  of  that  day  called  upon 
him,  at  the  Hotel  Trombetta,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  support  for  one  of  the  great  enterprises  by 
which  it  was  then  sought  to  enrich  the  Fenmsala. 
Mr.  Brassey  was  conversing  with  an  Eoglish 
engineer  (who  had  himself  been  served  by  an 
Italian  Government  muoh  as  a captive  kite  is 
served  by  the  gamekeeper,  who  suspends  him  as 
a terror  to  other  predatory  birds),  when  the 
deputation  arrived, — a lawyer  of  eminence,  a 
member  of  the  administration,  more  than  one 
deputy  of  the  Chamber.  Ensconcing  bis  com- 
panion in  the  inmost  chamber  of  the  suite, 
where  every  word  that  passed  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  where  he  was  asked  to  wait  for  half 
an  hour,  Mr.  Brassey  received  his  visitors. 
Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  satisfactory 
than  the  commencement  of  the  interview.  The 
advantage  of  the  project  was  set  forth  by  the 
projectors,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  whose 
brief  occasional  remarks  showed  that  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subject.  When  the 
whole  matter  had  been  presented  in  its  fairest 
light,  by  one  and  another  of  its  advocates,  Mr. 
Brassey  remarked  that  it  might  save  time  if  he 
explained  the  invariable  principles  on  which  he 
conducted  business.  He  was  willing  to  afford  a 
large  measure  of  support  to  any  enterprise  of 
which  he  undertook  the  works.  He  was  pre- 
pared, in  such  case,  to  subscribe  to  the  capital, 
and  to  hold,  without  forcing  on  the  market,  a 
certain  proportion  of  shares,  or  bonds,  or  both. 
Bub  suoh  financial  arrangements  mast  be 
entirely  diatincb  from  those  made  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works.  For  that  he  must  receive 
monthly  payment  in  cash,  according  to  regular 
monthly  certificates  by  the  engineer,  of  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  work  done.  If 
the  directors  were  prepared  to  deal  on  these 
terms,  he  should  be  ready  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  details  of  prices. 

The  deputation  were  delighted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  to  the  point,  or  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ideas  of  business  and  habits  of 
action.  Then  they  commenced  a review  of  the 
features  of  the  scheme,  and  travelled,  a second 
time,  over  the  ground  already  covered,  rising, 
however,  in  enthusiasm  as  they  dwelt  on  the 
unrivalled  advantages  which  the  shareholders 
would  enjoy.  They  considered  the  contract  as 
settled  with  Mr.  Brassey.  The  terms  were  fully 
acceptable  to  both  sides,  and  they  would  send 
their  engineer  to  meet  Mr.  Brassey’s  engineer, 
and  settle  the  details  of  the  schedule,  as  to 
which  no  difficulty  could  arise,  as  there  were 
ample  precedents  to  follow.  They  would  take 
their  leave  of  their  honoured  friend  with  the 
utmost  content.  The  little  noise  which  accom- 
panied the  rising  of  half  a dozen  persons  suc- 
ceeded. The  door  opened,  and,  just  in  backing 
out,  “Of  course,”  said  the  first  speaker,  “Mr. 
Brassey  had  no  objection  to  accept,  as  cash,  the 
shares  of  the  Company  for  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  subscribe ! ” 

“ Stop,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Brassey.  “lam 
sorry  that  I have  failed  to  explain  my  meaning. 
You  must  not  go  away  under  a mistake.  I told 
you,  that,  if  we  agreed  to  the  details,  I would 
subscribe  for  a certain  proportion  of  shares 
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Bat  I told  yoQ  that  this  most  be  kept  qaite  dis* 
tincb  from  ihe  monthly  payments.  They  mast 
be  regularly  made  in  cash,  to  my  bankers ; on 
no  other  cousiBeratioa  will  I look  at  the  basi- 
ness.  I have  large  sums  to  pay  every  month, 
and  I cannot  allow  any  nnoert^nty  to  sabaist  as 
to  the  regnlarity  of  my  receipts.  Pray  under- 
stand that.  It  is  a sine  guA  non.” 

“ Of  course,  if  Mr.  Brassey  pot  it  in  that  way, 
the  directors  would  be  delighted  to  meet  bis 
views.  They  bad  merely  intended  to  avoid 
trouble,  by  proposing  one  transaction  instead  of 
two.  But  it  was  for  Mr.  Brassey  to  decide.” 
Then  followed  a second  repetition  of  the  entire 
argument,  to  which  Mr.  Brassey  listened  with 
great  patience.  Again,  the  leave-taking  process 
was ‘gone  throngh;  and,  again,  as  if  a mere 
casual  remaik, — “The  directors  understood  that 
the  company’s  obligations  were  equivalent  to 
cash,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  at  3 per 
cent,  premium,  and  therefore  worth  more  than 
bank  notes.” 

“In  that  case,”  Mr.  Brassey  rejoined,  “it 
would  be  easy  for  the  company  to  convert 
them,  and  to  pay  him  in  money.  He  did  not 
wish  for  more  than  his  price.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  premium  on  the  obliga- 
tions might  be  very  large.  So  ranch  the  better 
for  the  company,  bat  he  had  explained  his  own 
invariable  system.” 

It  would  be  intolerably  tedious  to  attempt  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  entire  conversation. 
In  a word,  the  half-hour  for  which  Mr.  Brassey  had 
imprisoned  his  conntryman,  lasted  from  a quar- 
ter to  six  till  nearly  ten  p.m.,  when  the  deputa- 
tion at  length  retired,  making  arrangements 
for  a second  interview.  The  Italians  were 
thoroughly  beaten  and  tired  ont  with  their  own 
efforts.  They  had  not  made  an  inch  of  way. 
The  regular  payment  insisted  on  by  the  Eoglish- 
man  they  had  never  dreamed  of  really  making. 
They  brought  their  fullest  experience  of  legal 
and  Parliamentary  tactics  to  bear  on  the  un- 
aided  common  sense  of  the  great  contractor, 
whom  they  endeavonred  to  nse  ; and  they  came 
to  grief  against  his  clearsighted  honesty.  He 
never  undertook  their  contract. 

The  systematic  and  orderly  execution  of 
works,  to  so  vast  an  amount  as  those  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Brassey,  brought  in,  even  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  calculated  profit,  wealth 
that  was  counted  in  millions.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  reverses 
occurred.  Never  elated  by  his  unrivalled 
prosperity,  Mr.  Brassey  met  loss  with  com- 
posure, and,  what  is  more  rare,  without  at' 
tempting  to  throw  it  upon  others.  In  184G, 
the  Barentin  Viaduct,  on  the  Konen  and  Havre 
iluilway,  100  ft.  high,  and  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  arches  of  50  ft.  span,  fell  like  a house  of 
cards.  The  responsibility  of  a failure  of  this 
kind,  the  result  either  of  faulty  design,  of 
slovenly  execution,  or  of  both  combined,  rests 
rightly  on  the  engineer  of  the  works.  Mr. 
Brassey  spared  Mr.  Locke  any  annoyance.  He 
qnietly  rebuilt  the  great  bridge  at  his  own 
expense, — an  expense  of  some  30,0001.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  again,  conferred  immense 
benefits  on  the  Dominion,  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  found  the  money  for  the  enterprise.  The 
failure  of  Messrs.  Peto  & Betts  was  very  costly 
to  Mr.  Brassey.  For  one  line  of  railway,  from 
the  oonstrnction  of  which  he  had  received  no 
pecuniary  advantage  whatever,  he  had  guaranteed 
a half-yearly  interest,  for  a certain  time,  of 
14,0001.,  which  he  had  to  pay.  He  had  taken 
the  wise  precaution,  at  a time  when  the  disasters 
of  1866  were  altogether  unlooked  for,  of  placing 
a million  sterling  in  the  hands  of  trasteea.  It 
came  out  in  the  evidence  on  Messrs.  Peto's 
bankruptcy  that  more  than  a third  part  of  this 
provision  sgainsb  a rainy  day  had  been  lent  to 
that  firm.  It  is  probabla  that  Mr.  Brassey  lost, 
dnring  the  dark  days  of  1866,  more  than  any 
other  mao  of  bnsinesa  could  have  lost, — of  his 
own  money,  that  is  to  say.  Notwithstanding 
that  reverse,  he  probably  died  a richer  man  than 
he  had  been  at  any  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Brassey’s  charity  is  said  to  have  been  as 
extensive  as  it  was  unobtrusive  in  its  exercise, 
and  well  directed  in  its  application.  An  unusual 
instance  of  largeness  of  heart  was  mentioned, 
about  the  time  when  it  occurred,  exclusively  in 
the  columns  of  the  Builder.  A little  before 
Messrs.  Peto&  Betts’s  failure,  Mr.  Brassey,  having 
become  aware  that  the*  firm  was  hard  pressed, 
called  upon  Sir  Morton  and  offered,  as  simply  as 
if  it  had  been  the  most  ordinary  transaction,  to 
lend  him  a hondred  thousand  potmds, — and  not 
only  so,  but,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lucas  and  two 
or  three  other  friends,  to  raise  the  loan  to  half  a 


million,  if  he  received  the  assurance  that  that 
sum  would  entirely  relieve  the  recipients  from 
embarrassment.  To  the  honour  of  all  parties  this 
generous  offer  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  which  snbsisted 
between  the  engineer  of  a public  company  and 
the  contractors  who  undertook  the  execution  of 
the  works  was,  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 


bis  well-employed  time  by  entering  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Government  ofFrance  acknow- 
ledged his  services  in  constructing  the  railways  of 
that  country  by  the  Crossof  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  King  of  Italy  evinced  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Brassey’s  labour  in  that  country  by  sending 
him  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Lazarus.  The  Austrian  Emperor  bestowed  on 
him  the  rare  distinction  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Brassey’s  career,  very  different  from  that  which  | Crown,  a decoration  never,  it  is  said,  before  con- 
subsequently  obtained.  The  early  contractors  ferred  on  a foreign  subject.  Mr.  Brassey  pro- 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  strong  natural  bably  valued  still  more  highly  the  testimonial' 
abilities,  insight  into  the  cost  and  method  of , presented  to  him,  in  1851,  as  an  expression  of 
executing  work  amounting  to  instinct,  low  tastes,  gratitude,  by  his  numerous  agents,  snb-contrac- 
violent  habits,  and  grasping  tenacity  of  purpose,  tors,  and  tradesmen,  which  coat  the  handsome 
A contract  being  once  made,  it  seemed  to  be  sum  of  10,0001.  No  English  Minister  honoured 
regarded  as  natnral  that  the  contractor  should  ' himself  by  commemorating  the  great  services 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  it.  rendered  by  Mr.  Brassey  to  his  country.  As  he 
This  was  to  be  done,  on  the'one  hand,  by  grinding  ^ was  only  a great  industrial  benefactor,  and  not 
his  labourers  under  the  pressure  of  the  truck  a political  partisan  or  agitator,  he  was  left  to 
system  and  the  “ tommy  shop,”  and  on  the  ' the  rarer  distinction  of  the  respeot  of  all  good 
other  hand  by  “scamping”  his  work.  Under  men.  The  hereditary  Order  of  Knighthood, 
the  three  grades  of  engineers  ordinarily  engaged  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ranked  an  array  of  inspectors.  These  were  not ' House  of  Stuart,  would  have  been  illustrated  by 
men,  like  the  conducteurs  des  tramux  on  the  the  association  of  a name  that  was  known 
Continent,  who  discharged  the  drudgery  of  the  j wherever  industry  was  active  or  English  spoken 
engineer’s  work,  took  the  levels,  and  set  out  the  But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  expect  a Cabinet 
works.  They  were,  purely  and  simply,  men  set  Minister  of  the  present  day  to  waste  honours,, 
to  watch  that  the  requisitions  of  the  specifics-  that  might  be  useful  to  secure  political  sup- 
cations  were  not  elnded,  that  the  mortar  had  the  | port,  on  an  independent  and  non-politioal  man, 
proper  proportion  of  fresh  lime,  that  bats  were  ' merely  because  he  was  such  a one  as  deserved 
not  nsed  in  place  of  bricks,  that  spruce  was  not  any  distinction  that  his  Sovereign  could  bestow. 
Hubatitnted  for  larch  in  the  fencing,  and  so  ®n.  j Mr.  Braasey  has  been  spoken  of,  in  what  we 
Very  frequently  these  men  began  by  displaying  . fear  must  be  called  the  fashionable  cant  of  the 
extreme  severity,  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  con-  ! day,  as  a representative  man.  Nothing  can  be 
tractor.  As  a rale,  veiatiously  minute  iuspec-  ! farther  from  the  truth.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
tors  were  open  to  bribes.  They  gave  trouble  happy  thing  for  the  country  and  for  the  age  if 
unless  they  were  bought  off.  This  matter  onoe  , the  expression  were  correct.  On  the  contrary, 
arranged,  the  less  scrupulous  contractors  and  | Mr.  Brassey  rose  to  the  unquestioned  leader- 
Bub-contraotors  often  drove  a roaring  trade,  the  • ship  of  his  calling  by  the  possession  and  the- 
engineer  being  sold  by  his  own  watchmen.  j exercise  of  qualities  which  are  not  only,  in  the 
Against  this  system  of  scamping  and  of  | degree  in  which  he  possessed  them,  rare  in 
bribery  Mr.  Brassey  was  one  of  the  first  to  ' themselves,  but  which  are  still  more  rare  in 
make  a stand.  In  all  questions  that  he  was  : combination.  Ilia  character  presented  a happy 
called  on  to  decide,  he  had  the  wholesome  habit  , equilibrium  between  forces  of  opposite  tendency, 
of  inquiring  “ how  the  thing  wonld  look  if  it  j He  was  remarkably  keen  and  sagacious  in  per- 
came  before  twelve  men  in  a box.”  The  time-  ceiving  and  in  maintaining  hia  own  interest,  at 
honoured  institution  of  the  jury  was  ever  ; the  same  time  that  he  was  unimpeachably  just 
present  to  his  imagination,  and  it  may  be  ques-  i with  regard  to  the  interest  of  others.  He  was- 
tioned  whether  that  English  method  of  arriving  i eminently  kind-hearted,  at  the  same  time  that 
at  justice  was  ever  more  useful  than  in  this  he  was  quite  deaf  to  the  voice  of  wheedling.  He 
anticipatory  appeal  to  its  possible  re.=iulb.  undertook,  and  carried  out,  not  a few  large 
Bribing  and  scamping  being  thus  discarded,  operations,  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  employ- 
Mr.  Brassey  adopted  a method  of  his  own  of  raent  of  hia  dependents  than  for  his  own  emolu- 
dealing  with  that  natural  enemy  (as  some  re-  ment;  and  he  largely  increased  hiswealth  by  so 
garded  him)  of  hia  class, — the  engineer.  It  was  doing.  He  was  hold  to  audacity  in  the  magni- 
his  plan, — using  an  expression  now  perhaps  for-  tudo  of  his  operations,  at  the  same  tinae  that  ho 
gotten, — to  “ smother  the  engineer.”  This  was  cautions,  even  to  timidity,  in  the  prelimi- 
emothering,  however,  consisted  only  in  extin-  nary  investigation  of  details.  Fully  conversant 
gnishing  all  just  caases  of  complaint.  To  do  hia  | only  with  the  English  langnage,  and  making  no 
work  fairly  and  faithfully,  to  render  inspection  pretension  to  a critical  acquaintance  with  that, 
superflaous,  and  thus  to  annihilate  the  power  he  not  only  so  expressed  himself  as  invariably  to 
of  the  inspectors,  was  the  system  which  led  to  the  avoid  misconstruction  or  oonfosion,  but  found 
attainment  of  such  a character  of  reliability  for  himself  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  principal 
the  performance  of  work  as  proved  to  be  one  Continental  capitals  as  he  did  in  London.  Modest 
main  element  of  Mr.  Brassey’s  extraordinary  and  unassuming  in  hia  manners,  he  was  yet  fully 
Buoceae.  aware  that  he  was  an  indnstrial  power  of  the 

With  a man  of  this  nature,  the  relations  of  an  first  magnitude.  Liberal,  on  a large  scale,  in  his 
engineer  soon  became  more  confidential  than  dealings  with  the  publio  companies  for  which  he 
was  at  all  ordinary  in  the  early  days  of  English  executed  such  wholesale  works,  he  was  exact  to 
railway  work.  Establishing  his  character  by  the  utmost  minuteness  as  to  the  regnlarity  of 
the  first  contracts  which  he  executed  under  certificate  and  of  payment.  He  was  at  once 
Mr.  Locke  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  we  generous  and  exact,  energetic  and  calm.  Whilo- 
have  seen  how  Mr.  Brassey  subsequently  accom-  ever  to  be  fonnd  at  the  spot  when  his  presence 
panied  that  engineer  to  the  South-Western  line,  was  required,  he  was  free  from  that  drive  and 
to  Normandy,  and  to  other  districts.  The  influ-  bustle  by  which  some  persons  endeavour  to 
ence  of  that  engiueer  was  enormously  increased  hurry  their  subordinates,  and  to  obtain  the 
by  the  practical  backing  thus  afforded.  Anesti-  reputation  of  men  of  business.  Probably  no 
mate  by  Mr.  Locke  meant  a price  at  which  Mr.  man,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ever  at  once 
Brassey  would  tender.  In  some  instances,  amassed  and  deserved  so  much  wealth.  He 
indeed,  the  snpport  thus  given  to  what  was  no  never,  it  has  been  said,  lost  a friend,  and  never 
longer  mere  scientifio  opinion,  rendered  Mr.  made  an  enemy.  He  has  left  hia  country  the 
Locke  rather  a daugerons  adviser  for  his  brother  witness  of  a well-spent  life,  a life  not  less 
eugiueera  to  call  in.  On  one  considerable  line  of  memorable  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  hie 
railway,  as  to  which,  in  1837,  there  was  a ques-  ' gigantic  works  than  for  the  worth  and  excellence 


tion  of  prosecution  or  abandonment,  the  engi- 
neer appealed  to  Mr.  Lucke  to  support  esti- 
mates which  afterwards  proved  to  be  grossly 
inadequate.  The  report  took  the  form  of  con- 
demning the  details  of  the  estimate,  but  inti- 
mated that  for  the  gross  sum  contractors  might 
be  found  to  execute  a well-devised  Hue  between 
the  points.  T he  engineer  in  question  narrowly 
escaped  having  to  pay  a very  heavy  ptice  for  the 
support  which  he  thus  invoked.  At  no  part, 
however,  of  Mr.  Braasey’a  career  has  he  been 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  take  the  bread  and 
cheese  out  of  a brother  contractor’s  mouth. 

The  modest  taste  of  Mr.  Brassey  led  him  to 
shun  distinctions  which  mauy  other  men  so 
anxiously  seek.  He  wisely  decliued  to  waste 


of  both  bis  public  and  his  private  character. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  BUILDING 
SITES.* 

Buildings  are,  of  course,  constructed  on  all 
kinds  of  sites;  but  for  many  reasons  modern 
towns  generally  occupy  valleys,  and  are  thus 
distinctly  contrasted  with  towns  of  other  days, 
which  were  much  more  commonly,  and  for 
equally  good  reasons,  perched  on  eminences. 
Valleys  now  traversed  by  rivers  are  far  more 
convenient  than  plateaus,  as  more  accessible 


• From  a paper  by  Professor  Ansted,  F R.B.,  read  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the  S)th  inst. 
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both  by  land  and  water,  and  if  less  safe  in  a 
jnilitary  eense  than  plains  in  some  respects, 
they  are  much  more  so  in  others.  But  whatever 
the  reason,  it  is  a fact  that  all  important  and 
large  cities  are  on  or  very  near  large  rivers. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  rocks  on  the  surface  of 
valleys  has  important  significance. 

It  may  be  assamed,  in  the  present  state  of 
geological  science,  that  all  such  open  valleys 
as  now  form  or  contain  the  beds  of  rivers  have 
been  reduced  to  their  present  shape,  and  have 
derived  their  present  condition,  from  the  passage 
of  water  throngh  them.  The  beds  or  bottoms  of 
the  valleys  have  been  cut  out  by  water,  the 
transported  material  with  which  they  are  covered 
has  been  moved  by  water,  the  cliffs  or  slopes  of 
the  enclosing  hills,  at  whatever  distance,  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  state  by  weather 
action,  and  small  as  the  stream  may  be  that  runs 
along  a narrow  channel  in  a winding  coarse 
between  these  clifl:s  or  slopes,  it  has  been  suffi- 
cient in  the  course  of  time  to  bring  about  the 
result  we  see  before  us.  All  that  lies  imme- 
diately beneath  the  surface  in  the  valley  often  to 
a great  depth  consists  of  material  removed  very 
gradually  by  this  water,  while  below  that  there 
is  ofcen  another  deposit  of  water-transported 
material,  consisting  of  clay,  stones,  and  sand, 
duo  perhaps  to  ancient  glaciers,  or  left  behind 
by  icebergs  that  have  floated  over  or  have  been 
stranded  upon  it  when  many  fathoms  below  the 
sea  level.  Sometimes  there  are  streams  enter- 
ing the  main  river  from  side  valleys,  and  each  of 
these  again  has  formed  its  channel  and  left  its 
mark.  The  more  slnggish  the  main  stream,  and 
the  further  it  is  from  its  source,  the  greater  in 
proportion  is  the  effect  of  snch  feeders.  When 
they  are  torrents  they  sweep  all  before  them,  and 
deposit  large  stones  with  smaller  gravel,clay,  and 
sand.  When  they  have  had  a more  even  course, 
they  deposit  fewer  large  stones  and  more  mud 
and  sand. 

From  this  account  of  the  history  of  river 
deposits,  given  in  a very  few  words  and  requiring 
to  be  varied  iu  detail  for  every  stream  without 
exception,  you  may  understand  the  nature  of 
the  materia!  that  you  have  to  deal  with  in  pre- 
paring foundations  for  a large  and  massive  con- 
atrnotion,  in  almost  every  part  of  England  which 
such  buildings  are  likely  to  be  erected.  The  clay 
you  find  may  be  alluvial  clay  deposited  by  the 
stream,  or  it  may  be  boulder  clay  lefo  behind  by 
ice.  It  may  thin  out  at  any  point,  and  give  place 
to  gravel,  to  loose  stones,  or  to  fine  sand. 
Beneath  it  may  be  a quicksand.  A certain 
number  of  tons  pressing  on  the  square  foot  of 
suiface  may  and  will  cause  the  clay  to  slip  away 
from  the  sands,  or  the  run  of  an  open  drain 
throngh  such  sands  may,  by  removing  them, 
remove  all  support.  When  in  the  bed  of  the 
main  stream,  there  may  be  a very  regular 
deposit  of  clay,  capable  of  supporting  any  weight 
that  could  be  put  upon  it,  but  the  intervention  of 
one  of  the  old  and  forgotten  tributaries  may  have 
cut  away  part  of  this  clay  for  an  interval,  or 
prevented  its  formation,  and  thus  one  part  of  a 
building  may  be  on  a good  clay  and  another  part 
on  loose  shifting  sands. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  exact 
physical  conditions  of  the  formation  of  the 
allnvial  beds  of  rivers  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  practical  men.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
case  that  the  present  bed  of  a river  is  the  only 
part  where  loose  and  uncertain  material  exists, 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  assume  any  change 
of  level,  still  less  any  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
to  account  for  the  phenomena.  They  may  be 
stndied  in  every  valley  where  the  stream  is 
left  to  take  its  natural  course  j but  in  England, 
u,nd  in  many  other  countries  where  land  is 
valuable  and  cultivation  carried  on  extensively, 
the  rivers  are  never  left  to  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  the  changes  that  explain  and  illustrate 
these  conditions  are  not  perceived.  In  a natural 
state  a river  rarely  follows  the  same  course 
through  its  valley  many  seasons  in  succession. 
Either  it  chokes  up  its  old  bed  and  steps  aside 
to  form  a new  one,  or,  owing  to  a torrent,  it  cuts 
itself  a new  course  altogether,  and  leaves  the  old 
bed  dry.  All  our  river  beds  have  been  formed 
iu  this  way.  It  is  not  that  the  quantity  of  water 
brought  down  varies  very  mncb,  but  that  the  cir- 
cumstances change,  and  new  channels  are  cat,  the 
deposits  of  course  shifting.  The  whole  width 
of  the  valley  through  which  a river  runs  is  of 
the  same  nature,  and  the  deposits  are  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Hence  the  variety  in  the  founda- 
tions ia  different  parts  of  a valley  far  removed 
from  the  present  course  of  the  stream,  which 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  allowed  bo  shift  for  many 
centuries. 


But  in  addition  to  ordinary  alluvial  bottoms 
resting  on  clay,  limestone,  or  sandstone,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  consisting  of  the  usual  ad- 
mixture of  sands,  clays,  and  river  gravels,  are  the 
instances  in  which  the  river  valley  has  been 
ploughed  out  by  the  action  of  the  ice,  and  has 
received  large  deposits  of  boulders,  boulder  clay, 
and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  fine  and 
coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Gravels  are  frequently 
found  at  levels  very  much  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  they  not  uufreqnenbly  even  cap 
the  hills  throngh  which  the  river  ia  cut.  The 
same  kinds  of  gravel  often  occupy  the  valleys 
themselves. 

Excellent  as  gravel  is  as  a foundation  when  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  aniform  in  texture,  it  can 
hardly  be  Vusted  unless  its  history  be  known. 
The  gravels  called  diluvial  are  often  compara- 
tively free  from  loose  sands  and  clays,  and  are 
then  excellent  for  every  purpose  required  by  the 
architect  or  engineer.  They  are  sound,  well 
drained,  healthy,  and  generally  yield  water  at  a 
small  depth.  But  it  ia  not  so  with  the  gravels 
occasionally  found  with  boulder  clay,  nor  with 
ordinary  river  gravels,  and  thus,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  the  history  of  gravel  is  an 
important  inquiry  when  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct buildings  upon  it. 

Natural  drainage  is  very  important  in  all 
largo  buildings.  Without  this,  even  if  the 
foundations  are  sound,  moisture  will  rise  up  by 
capillary  action  through  almost  every  variety  of 
stone  and  brick,  and  will  in  time  deface  tbe 
building  and  increase  the  action  of  weather  on 
the  surface.  Certain  rocks  drain  naturally,  and 
are  safe.  Others  may  be  drained  with  little 
difficulty,  and  may  be  made  safe.  Others, 
again,  will  tax  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of 
the  moat  accomplished  architect,  and  will,  after 
all,  be  only  partially  cured.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  iu  this  latter,  and  also  in  the  second 
case,  the  constructor  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  enemy  he  has  to 
deal  with,  aod  this  can  only  be  done  by  a know- 
ledge of  rocks  generally  and  of  tbe  local  geology. 

Very  important  questions  arise  in  reference  to 
the  relative  influence  of  certain  rocks,  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  erected  upon 
them.  Thus,  in  a general  sense,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  by  experience  that  clay  soils 
and  other  impermeable  material  near  tbe  surface 
are  less  healthy  than  well-drained  sites,  and  more 
liable  to  attacks  of  fever,  and  that  permeable 
soils  and  gravel  are  dry  and  healthy.  There  are, 
however,  important  modifications  of  this  view 
dependent  on  the  subsoil  aud  underlying  rock 
which  are  often  out  of  sight  aod  below  even  deep 
foundations,  and  here  a knowledge  of  geology 
becomes  necessary  to  the  architect.  It  is  well 
shown  by  Professor  Petteukofer,  of  Munich, 
that  in  certain  cases  where  bands  of  clay  inter- 
vene in  gravel,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever 
in  the  population  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
existence  or  otherwise  of  these  impermeable 
deposits.  In  other  words,  even  where  the 
general  subsoil  enjoys  a certain  amount  of 
natural  drainage,  the  healthiness  of  the  site 
depends  strictly  on  the  condition  of  the  rocks  at 
a considerable  depth,  and  that  stagnant  subsoil 
water,  even  wheu  its  presence  cannot  bo 
detected  by  ordinary  observation,  makes  itself 
felt  in  a very  serious  manner. 

Id  speaking  of  the  applications  of  geology,  I 
have  avoided  the  mention  of  particular  rocks  as 
much  as  possible,  because  it  is  not  so  much  the 
rock  as  its  condition  that  affects  the  practical 
man.  I have  known  granites  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent, limestones  compact  and  non-absorbent, 
sandstones  offering  every  possible  variety  in 
every  respect,  and  even  clays  very  different  in 
different  places.  What  is  wanted  is  such  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of' 
stratification  and  the  nature  of  rocks  as  shall 
enable  the  architect  or  bnildor  to  make  the  beat 
use  of  the  conditions  he  has  to  deal  with.  I 
cannot  lay  down  rales  that  can  be  made  use  of 
without  farther  trouble  ; I can  only  point  ont 
the  key  which  will  nolock  the  difficulty  in  each 
individual  case,  if  it  is  applied  properly  and  in- 
telligenbly. 

Waten  supply  from  springs  either  at  or  mode- 
rately near  the  surface  is  a very  essential  matter 
in  the  case  of  buildings  intended  as  habitations 
removed  to  some  distance  from  pure  running 
water.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  however 
pleasant  clear  spring  water  may  be  to  the  taste, 
it  is  capable  of  containing,  and  does  in  certain 
cases  contain,  injurious  ingredients  sufficient  to 
render  it  a fatal  poison.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  certain  superficial  deposits  and  certain 
rocks  are  liable  to  induce  this  state  in  the  water, 


while  others  are  not.  It  is  evident  that  the 
causes  of  events  of  this  kind  should  be  known 
to  tbe  architect,  and  it  is  highly  d.esirable  that 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  tne  theory  of 
springs,  at  least  of  such  as  are  likely  to  affect 
buildings.  Absorbent  gravels  resting  on  non- 
absorbent  rocks  may  be  expected  to  introduce 
poison  into  water  wheu  the  ground  is  liable  to  be 
covered  with  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  or  with  sewage,  for  the  rain  entering 
them  cannot  fail  to  carry  in  water  loaded  with  as 
much  of  such  impurities  as  it  can  contain.  Such 
of  them  as  are  soluble  in  water  will  certainly 
therefore  mix  with  it,  and  render  unwholesome 
all  the  water  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  such 
a deposit. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  water  has  a free 
exit  from  rocks,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such 
injury  can  take  place  to  any  great  extent.  Land 
springs  and  Artesian  springs  from  basins  are 
dangerous.  Springs  from  hill  sides,  or  Artesiau 
springs  reaching  water  tapped  in  its  progress 
to  an  outlet,  are  generally  safe.  How  is  it  to  be 
known  what  is  the  nature  of  the  springs  without 
some  reference  to  the  science  of  geology,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  superposition  of 
rocks  ? 

The  whole  subject  of  the  weathering  of  rocks 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  have  to 
deal  with  stone  and  brick.  All  material,  without 
exception,  is  affected  by  exposure ; but  while 
some  will  remain  almost  unchanged,  and  even 
hardens  when  left  to  the  action  of  the  air,  other 
kinds  will  at  once  decompose  and  rot.  It  is  not 
always  the  hardest  that  is  the  best.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  flags  or  stones  splitting 
with  parallel  faces.  Many  very  good  flagstones 
are  formed  by  the  exposure  of  quarried  and 
squared  blocks  during  one  winter,  and  then  in 
the  following  spring  splitting  the  mass  by  wedges 
in  the  cracks  indicated.  If  left  longer,  they  can 
no  longer  be  split  with  advantage;  aud  after  a 
time  it  becomes  impossible  to  split  them  at  all. 
Something  of  this  kind  happens  with  all  stones. 
After  being  quarried,  stones  are  for  some  time 
in  the  state  called  green,  aud  after  exposure  to  a 
certain  extent  they  are  said  to  be  seasoned.  In 
the  latter  state  they  are  regarded  as  fit  for  use  ; 
but  after  all  it  is  doubtful,  without  experience, 
whether  they  will  be  permanently  soand.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  architect  and  builder  know 
more  of  the  history  of  stones  he  would  be  able 
to  use  them  to  better  advantage. 

The  study  of  stones  in  the  quarry,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  effects  of  weathering 
and  disintegration  by  the  action  of  rain  and 
frost  of  the  same  stone  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, whether  naturally  exposed  or  placed 
in  buildings  of  any  kind,  combined  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  chemical  composition,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  aggregation,  and  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  stone  itself  and  the  beds  with  which  it  is 
associated,  will  very  .often  suggest  to  the  intelli- 
gent observer  its  probable  weak  points  for  the 
special  service  for  which  it  is  designed.  There 
are  accumulated  stores  of  information  of  this 
kind  that  should  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  to 
decide  on  the  selection  of  stone,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  stone  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  an  altered  form  of  a very  miscellaneous 
deposit,  and  that  without  especial  care  in  selec- 
tion and  placing  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
a large  quantity  of  perfectly  even  quality. 

You  will  observe  that  I have  included  a great 
variety  of  details  as  included  within  the  very 
important  subject  of  building  sites,  bat  I trust 
you  will  not  think  that  I have  done  so  without 
sufficient  reason.  I am  well  aware  that  in 
modern  coustruotions  beds  of  concrete  play  an 
important  part  in  forming  artificial  foundations, 
and  are  much  trusted  to  in  keeping  out  damp 
and  preventing  unhealthy  miasma.  I wish  to 
point  out  that  however  useful  such  an  avoidance 
of  the  difficulty  may  be,  it  should  not  be  trusted 
to  implicitly,  and  I think  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  there  are  cases  where  the  danger  and 
mischief  would  only  be  postponed  for  a time  by 
such  contrivance,  and  wonld  reappear  aud  act 
with  full  force  when  by  irregular  pressure  on 
a bad  and  sbifeing  subsoil  the  concrete  becomes 
cracked  and  crushed  long  before  the  time  has 
come  when  the  building  would  begin  to  fail  by 
reason  of  age  and  general  wear. 

I assume  as  entirely  beyond  discussion  that  ia 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  the  architect  de- 
sires only  to  do  juatioe  on  the  one  hand  to  his 
own  inventive  genius,  skill,  and  reputation,  on 
the  other  to  the  highest  interests  of  bis 
I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  order  to  do 
this  he  must  inform  himself  conoerning  and  be 
to  some  extent  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
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applicatioDB  of  the  acience  of  geology  aa  now 
understood.  He  must  from  time  to  time  call 
in  the  aid  of  this  science  to  decide  matters  of 
Tital  importance,  and  he  cannot  do  bo  properly 
without  making  them  a aabjeot  of  aerions  and 
special  study.  1 have  not  entered  into  details, 
as  they  could  hardly  be  fitly  discussed  in  this 
place,  but- 1 have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  principles  to  which  I think  your  at- 
tention aa  architects  should  be  directed. 

Since  this  memoir  was  in  type,  my  attention 
'has  been  directed  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Letheby, 
to  a pamphlet  by  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  in  which  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  great  influence  of  sub- 
Boil  and  rock  on  certain  diseaaes,  especially 
cholera  and  typhus.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  points  out 
that  in  the  case  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  it  was 
proved  by  British  statistical  returns  that  at  a 
time  when  cholera  was  raging  over  a large  area, 
there  were  certain  small  localicies  that  escaped. 
On  investigation  it  was  fonnd  that,  whereas  the 
sabaoil  to  a great  depth,  and,  in  the  case  of  Malta, 
the  rock,  was  eminently  porous  and  permeable, 
the  spots  that  escaped  were  situated  on  im- 
permeable clays. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  donbt  that  the  health 
of  a town  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  rock  and  soil  on  which  it  is  built,  and  that 
generally  a moderately  porous  soil,  admitting 
of  the  removal  of  moisture  by  drainage,  is  con- 
ducive to  health,  especially  in  a damp  and  com- 
paratively cold  climate,  like  that  of  England; 
and  also  that  with  ua  gravel  and  limestone  as 
subsoil  and  rock  are  healthy  as  well  as  pleasant. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  where  the  under- 
lying rock  is  deep  and  permeable,  admitting  of  a 
considerable  alteration  of  level  of  that  surface 
of  permanent  wetness  which  is  sure  to  exist  at 
some  depth  or  other  under  suoh  oircomstauces, 
but  which  varies  with  the  season,  the  result  may 
be  different,  and  it  may  require  both  knowledge 
and  judgment  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  sites,  even  with  regard  to  water  only.  It  is 
also  true  that  wherever  there  is  a great  collection 
of  human  beings  living  over  a permeable  soil  and 
rock,  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  refuse  and 
sewage  oannot  but  be  felt  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  water  percolating  from  the  surface  will 
carry  down  organic  matter,  and  this  in  time  will 
make  itself  felt  by  generating  unhealthy  vapours 
occasionally  reaching  the  surface. 

But  there  is  another  question  to  be  considered, 
which  in  warm  and  dry  climates  rises  into  groat 
importance,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Pettenkofer  are  very  sugges- 
tive. All  rocks  are  capable  of  absorbing,  and 
therefore  usually  contain  a certain  quantity  of 
atmospherio  air,  either  in  its  normal  state  or 
replaced  by  other  gases.  No  doubt  a certain 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  gases  absorbed 
may  take  place,  in  consequence  of  an  action 
well  known  to  take  place  in  porous  and  spongy 
solids  when  mixed  gases  pass  tbrongh  them. 
The  quantity  of  air  or  gases  contained  in  all 
rocks  must  vary,  and  must  be  affected  by 
changes  of  weather.  Daring  dry  and  hot  weather 
large  quantities  are  given  off,  and  during  colder 
weather  re-absorbed.  In  rocks  then  that  con- 
tain mnch  air,  either  in  consequence  of  their 
great  absorbent  power  or  their  mass  when  there 
has  been  received  into  the  body  of  the  rock  by 
percolation  from  above  any  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  and  this  organic  matter  has  become 
putrid,  the  gases  given  off  during  hot  summer 
days  are  liable  to  become  dangerous  miasma, 
and  when  cholera  and  fever  are  prevalent  are 
especially  liable  to  communicate  infection.  I 
cannot  but  attribute  to  this  cause  the  extremely 
bad  sanitary  state  of  some  districts  in  the 
Mediterranean — healthy  enough  so  long  as  there 
is  rain,  but  poisonous  in  the  dry  autumn  ; and 
in  these  cases  I can  easily  understand  that  the 
intervention  of  even  a small  and  thin  band  of 
clay  may  be  a source  of  safety,  and  the  more  so 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  surface. 

I need  offer  no  apology  for  pointing  out  these 
facts  and  inferences  in  a memoir  on  the  subject 
of  building  sites,  and  of  which  the  application 
of  geology  to  architecture  is  the  professed  sub- 
ject. Sanitary  considerations  connected  with, 
and  arising  out  of,  topographical  and  geological 
positions,  can  never  be  dissociated  from  the 
practice  of  architecture,  and  I am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  all  knowledge  that  can  help 
to  a conclusion  in  such  matters  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  ought  to  be  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  architect. 


The  Xiate  Mr.  Xiewls  Vulllamy,  Archi- 
tect.— The  death  of  this  gentleman,  at  Clapbam- 
common,  on  the  4rth  inst.,  has  been  announced. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HARDWICK,  R.A., 
ARCHITECT. 

Philip  Hardwick  was  born  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1792,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to  study  archi- 
tecture under  his  father,  Thomas  Hardwick,  who 
had  been  a pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 

After  assisting  his  father  for  some  years,  Mr. 
Hardwick  went  abroad  and  studied  for  a short 
time  in  Italy.  He  was  at  Paris  in  1815,  when 
the  allied  armies  occnpied  the  city,  and  he  often 
spoke  of  his  visit  to  the  Louvre,  which  con- 
tained the  spoils  of  Europe,  then  about  to  be 
restored  to  the  countries  from  which  the  first 
Napoleon  had  taken  them.  Mr.  Hardwick  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  and 
then  began  to  practise  his  profession  independ- 
ently of  his  father,  and  soon  after  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  an  architect  of  some 
reputatioB,  best  known  by  his  hall  at  Christ’s 
Hospital.  The  first  work  of  importance  suffi- 
cient to  give  Mr.  Hardwick  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  was  the  Dock  House  and 
the  warehouses  for  the  St.  Katherine’s  Dock 
Company,  then  a now  undertaking, — a work  re- 
quiring considerable  skill  in  construction,  from 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  site.  These  docks 
were  opened  in  1825.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
and  erected  their  new  hall,  which  was  opened 
in  the  year  1836.  We  believe  that  few  modern 
English  architects  have  left  a better  monument 
of  their  skill  than  this  building.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  rooms  is  at  once  magnificent  and 
picturesque,  and  there  are  a breadth  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  exterior,  which  to  those  who  knew 
him,  are  as  striking  characteristics  of  the  man  as 
they  are  architectural  qualities  appropriate  to 
the  use  and  position  of  the  building.  His  next 
work  of  public  importance  was  the  entrance 
portico  of  the  Easton  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  then  called  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway.  This  was  the  first 
station  of  any  architectural  pretensions  erected 
in  London  j it  was  finished  in  the  year  1838,  and 
was  the  last  building  ho  designed  without  the 
assistance  of  his  son.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1839,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Sir  Robert  Smirke  as  trea- 
surer in  the  year  1850,  an  office  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  attention,  taking 
great  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  Institu- 
tion, and  we  believe  the  members  of  the  Academy 
have  always  acknowledged  their  obligations  to 
the  energy  and  patience  with  which  he  managed 
the  duties  belonging  to  bis  office. 

The  erection  of  a new  hall  and  library  for  the 
Society  of  Lincoln’a-inn  was  placed  in  his 
hands  in  the  year  1842,  but  be  became  seriously 
ill  in  that  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Mr.  P.  0.  Hard- 
wick. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  many  buildings  both  in 
London  and  the  country,  and  had  that  large 
and  general  practice  for  which  his  clearness 
of  intellect  and  judgment  eminently  fitted 
him.  About  this  period  of  his  career,  though 
only  in  his  fifty-third  year,  bis  health  failed  so 
completely  that  he  was  compelled  to  confinehim- 
self  to  such  practice  aa  conld  be  followed  in  his 
own  room  j but  he  was  still  enabled,  though  with 
much  pain,  and  iu  constant  bodily  sufl'ering,  to 
attend  committees ; and  at  none  was  he  so 
regular  as  at  the  meebioge  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
to  whose  affairs,  as  we  have  said,  he  gave  all 
the  powers  of  an  active  mind,  still  unimpaired 
by  disease.  He  was,  however,  compelled,  by 
increasing  infirmities,  to  resign  the  treasnrer- 
ship  in  the  year  1861,  and  to  withdraw  from  all 
participation  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as 
well  as  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  which 
was  a great  privation  to  one  of  his  hospitable 
nature.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  served  for  some  time  on  the  council.  He 
took  also  much  interest  in  the  labours  of  the 
Geological,  Antiquarian,  and  other  societies, 
though  his  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  physical 
suffering  prevented  him  using  his  leisure  to 
contribute  to  their  proceedings.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  re- 
ceived the  Queen’s  gold  medal  in  1854.  Mr. 
Hardwick  was  archicecb  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Greenwich  Hospital  Commissioners,  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  other  bodies. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  may  be 
named  the  large  hall  at  Euston  Station,  the 
hotels  adjoining,  and  the  Globe  Insurance  Office. 

After  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  bodily 
suffering  from  a complaint  in  the  spine,  and 
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weakness  resulting  from  an  extensive  disease  of 
the  heart,  he  went  to  reside  at  Wimbledon, 
where  he  lived  for  the  last  five  years,  sinking 
gradually  into  a condition  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  bearing  his  sufterings  with  ever-increasing 
patience  and  resignation.  At  last  he  became 
helpless  in  body  and  infirm  in  mind  ; and  having 
been  long  conscious  of  his  approaching  death,  he 
passed  away  in  perfect  calm,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2Sth  of  December.  Hia  funeral,  which  was 
quite  private,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  January,  at  Kensal-green. 

Mr.  Hardwiok  was  much  beloved  and  respected, 
not  only  by  the  members  of  his  own  profession, 
but  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ; and 
the  wide  influence  he  exerted  may,  we  believe, 
be  attributed  as  much  to  his  good  heart  and  un- 
swerving probity  as  to  hia  architectural  skill  and 
professional  success. 


WORKING  MEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  Christmas  conversazione  was  held  in  the 
new  rooms,  Great  Ormond-street,  on  the  3rd 
inst.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  received  the 
visitors,  and  a selection  of  music  was  agreeably 
performed  by  the  College  choir.  A number  of 
works  of  art,  the  production  of  the  students 
under  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  and  Mr.  Brewer,  were 
exhibited. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  new  rooms. 
They  are  built  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  college,  each  room 
measuring  in  the  clear  30  ft.  by  23  ft.,  including 
a corridor  so  arranged  as  to  be  a portion  of  the 
room.  The  height  is  12  ft.,  and  they  are  lighted 
, by  a 12  ft.,  span  skylight.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  whole  when  finished  is  about  2,4001.,  o( 
which  l,800i.  have  already  been  received.  A 
further  sum  of  500i.  is  required  to  finish  the 
museum.  The  College  is,  we  believe,  self-sup- 
porting J but  to  meet  this  extra  expenditure  the 
committee  seek  the  aid  of  those  who  think,  as 
we  do,  that  the  institutiou  is  doing  good  work. 


THE  WORKS  AT  ROTHERHAM 
WORKHOUSE. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  work- 
house, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blackmoor,  ar- 
chitect, by  Mr.  Harper.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
one  of  the  builders,  Mr.  C.  Morriss,  who  had  ten- 
dered, wrote  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as- 
serting that  the  specification  had  not  been  carried 
out  in  all  respects,  and  that  this  might  explain 
hia  own  want  of  success  in  tendering.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  guardians,  another  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Morriss,  stating  that 
proceedings  at  law  had  been  commenced  against 
him  by  Messrs.  Blackmoor  and  Harper,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  statements,  and  asking  leave  to 
inspect,  at  the  workhouse,  in  company  with  an 
architect,  the  plans,  sections,  and  specifications 
submitted  to  him  on  his  tendering  for  the  build- 
ing. The  Board  agreed  to  the  request. 

The  imputation  is  a serious  one,  and  the 
architect  will  do  right  in  refuting  it. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

O.v  Saturday  in  last  week  a large  number  of 
persons  were  present,  by  invitation,  to  hear 
some  music  by  the  band  of  the  let  Life  Guards 
and  a little  singing,  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Very 
satisfactory  opinions  were  expressed,  bat  aa  the 
mass  of  scaffolding  in  the  centre  and  the 
boarding  under  the  glass  ceiling  still  remain  np, 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  say  with  certainty  what 
the  effect  of  music  will  be  when  the  hall  is 
brought  into  its  normal  condition.  Many  of 
the  visitors  on  this  occasion  saw  the  hall  for 
the  first  time,  and  were  mnch  struck  with  ite 
vast  size  and  accommodations.  Some  points  were 
canvassed  as  open  to  criticism,  the  proportions 
of  the  arcade  around  the  upper  part,  the  square 
skylights  seen  within  the  arched  openings,  the 
comparatively  large  size  of  the  cross-shaped 
spaces  left  in  the  cove  for  mosaics,  as  well  as 
others.  We  will  leave  all  this,  however,  for  the 
present,  confining  ourselves  to  one  remark,  in  the 
hope  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  prevent  a blot.  The 
large  central  light,  or  rather  ceiling,  is  being 
glazed,  and  we  were  distressed  to  notice,  in  a 
part  exposed  to  view,  that  the  cross-rails  and 
borders  between  the  main  beams  that  radiate- 
to  the  centre  are  straight  instead  of  circular : 
they  should,  as  a matter  of  course,  follow  the 
line  of  the  circular  opening.  If  completed  as 
began,  we  fear  this  will  prove  a perpetual  eye- 
sore and  cause  for  regret.  Is  it  too  late  io 
change  the  arrangement  ? 
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KENSINGTON-EOAD  AND  THE  ALBERT 
HALL. 

Tnis  roa(3,  extending  from  Regenl/s-circus  fco 
Kensington,  bordered  by  the  Green  Park  on  the 
left,  and  by  Hyde  Park  on  the  right,  may  be  de- 
nominated London’s  Western  Boulevard.  The  im- 
portance of  buildings  in  its  course,  the  new  Royal 
Academy,  and  especially  the  stupendous  Hall  of 
Arts,  bestow  upon  it  an  increased  importance ; 
and  since  the  sinuosities  in  the  Royal  town  of 
Kensington  have  been  opened  and  improved,  the 
remaining  straits  on  the  line  become  more 
obvious. 

The  thoroughfare  is  of  sufficient  width  save  at 
two  points  : the  first  constriction  being  between 
Albert  Gate  and  Charles-street,  where  its  tra- 
verse is  but  46  fc.  This  strait  extends  for  150  ft., 
where  a row  of  seven  inferior  shops  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  some  distance  from  the  pavement,  in 
order  to  give  it  greater  width. 

The  other  restriction  of  the  way  is  at  the 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  which  obtrudes  upon 
the  main  thoroughfare  fully  half  its  width,  pre- 
senting a stable  and  barrack-wall  with  windows, 
where  first-class  mansions  ought  to  stand.  These 
barracks  have  been  loug  condemned  as  unsuited 
to  troops,  and  destructive  of  the  choicest  posi- 
tion in  London  for  a residential  quarter.  No 
doubt  bob  in  time  they  will  be  removed  j but 
DOW,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  1871  Exhi- 
bition, together  with  Albert  Hall,  some  rectifica- 
tion of  the  road  ought  to  be  made,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  this  grand  approach  to  the  finest  quarter 
of  the  metropolis. 

From  Kensington  to  the  Queen’s  Gate  the 
thoroughfare  is  of  ample  width ; but  here  the 
park  railing  is  projected  15  ft.  from  the  gateway, 
and  advances  on  the  road,  in  a corvilinear  direc- 
tion, bowing  outwards  as  far  as  Prince’s-gate, 
the  lodge  whereof  stands  about  40  ft.  within 
the  enceinte. 

Now  along  the  whole  course  of  this  railing, 
and  within  5 ft.  of  it,  there  is  a range  of  nearly 
full-grown  forest  trees  as  far  as  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  and  another  range  of  trees  within  20  ft., 
forming  a glade,  which  would  make  a charming 
public  walk  if  the  Park  fence  were  withdrawn 
only  20  fc.  (inclosing  the  inner  range  of  trees), 
and  the  present  Park  side  footway  (which  is,  on 
an  average,  16  ft.)  thrown  into  the  driftway  ; 
then  this  route  would  be  worthy  of  its  position, 
and  would  release  from  a great  defect  the  Hall 
of  Arts  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
29th  of  March. 

At  present  the  way  is  not  only  restricted,  but 
this  Colosseum  is  approached  diagonally,  the 
road  on  the  east  of  its  frontage  recedes,  with  a 
footway  only  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  wide,  bordered  by  five 
mean  houses,  without  areas,  and  with  doors  and 
windows  like  those  of  an  ancient  City  lane — 
the  gardener’s  lodge,  and  store-sheds  of  Eden 
Lodge  completing  tbo  line  to  the  Exhibition- 
road. 

If,  as  suggested,  the  increase  of  20  ft.  from 
the  Park  were  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a 
sylvan  footway  under  the  fine  shady  trees — not 
one  branch  whereof  shovld  be  lopped, — there  could 
be  no  expropriation  in  the  dedication  to  public 
use  of  that  narrow  strip ; although  the  railing 
were  so  far  withdrawn,  the  ornature  would  be 
still  the  same;  and  instead  of  diminution,  it 
•would  rather  lend  apparent  extension  to  the 
inolosore. 

So  far  as  Albert  Hall  is  concerned,  the  con- 
cession of  the  user  of  this  narrow  strip  (from 
Queen’s-gate  to  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks) 
would  complete  the  rectification  of  the  roadway. 
As  to  any  further  extension,  or  the  appropriation 
of  the  site  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  that 
might  await  the  consideration  of  authorities, 
who  would  discover  that  the  ground-rent  of  one 
half  the  space  of  its  fouudation  would  fully  re- 
pay the  outlay  requisite  for  the  creation  of  health- 
ful, convenient,  and  suitable  quarters  for  the 
household  troops,  now  placed  so  inaptly  for  both 
public  interest  as  well  as  their  own  comfort. 

On  and  after  the  lat  of  May  every  avenue 
leading  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  crowded,  and 
the  Park  drive  will  prove  a valuable  easement  to 
the  main  road,  so  fur  as  the  permissiou  goes  for 
private  carriages,  other  vehicles  being  restricted. 
The  new  road  across  the  Park  from  Victoria- 
gate,  Bayswater,  to  Priuce’s-gate,  Kensiogton- 
gore,  will  afford  an  immense  relief  to  general 
traffic,  and  has  indeed  already  been  a most  ser- 
viceable concession  to  the  western  suburbs  north 
and  south  of  Hyde  Park.  This  short  cub  has, 
however,  one  vrry  palpable  default.  After 
passing  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  on  the  north 
end,  it  curvets  round  the  Powder  Magazine,  de- 


scending by  a fall  of  10  ft.,  and  ascending  again 
by  a rise  of  12  ft.,  thus  increasing  the  distance 
by  150  yards;  whereas  the  road  might  be  con- 
tinued in  a direct  line  by  the  west  side  of  the 
Magsziue,  where,  by  an  easy  gradient,  it  would 
cross  the  Ha-ha,  and  join  the  new  road  without 
any  divergence  and  without  disturbing  any  trees 
save  two  unsightly  pollard  chestnuts, — in  fact, 
the  range  of  vigorons  chesbnat  plantation  which 
stands  10  ft.  from  the  garden  broad  walk,  would 
seem  to  have  been  planted  in  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adorning  such  an  avenue;  and  at  the 
same  time  no  change  need  be  made  in  the 
Magazine  fence- wal I (extendiugonly  about  120  fc.) 
unless  it  should  hereafter  appear  advisable  to 
remove  so  dangerous  a repository  to  a safe  dis- 
tance from  an  important  and  densely-populated 
suburb.  In  case  of  accident,  its  central  position 
in  the  Park  could  give  little  immunity  to  the 
range  of  mansions  around  its  borders  (the  Hall 
of  Arts  in  especial),  while  its  removal  to  Wool- 
wich or  Wormwood  Scrubs  would  nob  much 
incommode  the  service  of  the  commissariat ; 
and  the  planting  off  and  throwing  open  the  space 
of  its  foundation  and  chevaux  de  frise  would  be 
a restitution  of  woodland  and  a boon  to  the 
community. 

As  the  Commissioners  are  now  having  the 
boandary-railings  fixed,  and  the  fag-end  of  the 
Park  nnified  with  the  Gardens,  and  tastefully 
and  efi'tjctively  adorned,  the  present  is  the  occa- 
sion for  a masterly  completion  of  our  incom- 
parable Park  and  Gardens. 


A PLEA  FOR  PLEASURE. 

PARIS  AND  ATHENS. 

There  can  be  few  more  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive subjects  in  the  history  of  fine  art  and 
architecture  than  that  of  the  origin  and  actuat- 
ing motive  which  created  the  art  of  the  great 
cities  in  past  times.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
said  to  have  been  wars,  and  sometimes  it  has  all 
been  referred  to  the  imaginative  faculty.  Let 
us  adduce  Athena,  and  ask  what  it  was  that ' 
made  the  city  of  Athens  the  head-quarters  of 
art,  and  enabled  it  to  produce,  and  no  one 
donbbs  that  it  did  produce,  the  finest  art  that 
the  world  has  ever  yet  seen,  both  in  sculpture ! 
and  architecture,  and  perhaps  in  painting.  The  ! 
Athenians,  we  are  assured,  were  a fickle  and 
pleasure-loviug  people,  fond  of  shows  and  games 
and  theatrical  representations,  and  were  averse 
to  the  serious  business  of  life,  as  that  term  is 
DOW  understood.  Indeed,  the  good  people  of 
Athens  seem  to  have  led  a thoughtless  and 
joyous  existence,  and  to  have  had  the  faculty  of 
making  the  very  most  oat  of  everything;  but  of 
all  things,  they  would  seem  to  have  revelled  in 
ga^res  and  shows,  and  out  of  these  pastimes  to 
have  really  created  the  serions  business  of  life; 
for  out  of  these  shows  and  theatrical  representa- 
tions they  brought  into  existence  their  great 
and  superlative  art.  Most  of  the  great  soulpture 
of  Greece  was,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
inspired  by  these  representations,  adding  a cer- 
tain amount  of  religious  feeling;  so  that  old 
Athens  may  be  said  to  have  created  that  which 
the  world  so  envies  and  tries  to  imitate  out  of 
ICS  mere  pleasures  and  amusements.  It  was  the 
modern  world  reversed.  It  would  be  .difficult  to 
single  out  a subject  more  instructive,  at  the 
present  moment,  than  this  ; for  the  unfortunate 
city  of  Paris,  now  so  closely  hemmed  in,  is  not 
a little  like  old  Athens  : its  chief  charac- 
teristic is,  or  was,  “ pleasure  - loving”  and 
” amusement.” 

Patting  aside  the  fatal  love  of  military 
glory,  which  has  made  France  a menace 
aud  a nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  what, 
as  in  Athens,  is  the  chief  aim  of  Paris  ? or 
what  is  there,  or  was  there,  or  will  there  yet 
be,  in  it  which  so  rouses  the  interest  and  even 
wrath  of  the  good  world  elsewhere  ? What  is 
there  to  be  seen  in  Paris  and  not  elsewhere  ? 
And  what  is  the  great  principle  at  work  always 
which  has  made  it  a byeword  for  pleasure,  as  it 
is  called  ? And  how  have  the  people  of  Paris 
managed  to  bring  it  about  ? In  short,  how  is  it 
that  what  is  hero  in  London,  and  there  at 
Berlin,  an  accident,  is  in  Paris  a principle  aud  a 
system?  Pleasure  systematised  ! Is  it,  indeed, 
an  evil  or  a good  this  effort  to  systematise 
pleasure  after  the  example  of  artistic  Athena  ? 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  fntnre,  says  the 
Times,  is  to  rebuild  and  to  render  beautiful  this 
great  City  of  London,  and  the  sooner  it  is  begun 
the  better;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
to  be  universal  system  of  education  is  to  lead  the 


mass  of  the  people,  so  we  are  told,  to  “ healthier 
pleasures,”  as  well  as  to  make  them  ” better 
fitted  for  basiness  ” and  the  serious  duties  of 
life;  80  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  poor 
beleaguered  Paris  has  already  more  than  com- 
menced the  rebuilding  of  its  so-called  hideous 
old  streets,  and  begun  even  to  make  of  “plrsa- 
Bure”  a science,  and  publioly  to  recognise  it 
as  a something,  may  we  not  fairly  say  that 
it  has  taught  the  world  something,  and  is 
to  be  excused  for  some  of  its  less  creditable 
doings  P 

But  is  there  not  a deeper  meaning  still  to  bT 
found  in  this  great  and  central  idea  of  ” amuse- 
ment ? ” If  we  had  to  define  art  by  the  shortest, 
possible  word,  we  might  say.  Art  is  pleasure,  and 
the  avoidance  of  paiu,  or  nothingness.  There 
is  no  attempt  ever  made  either  in  Paris,  or 
London,  or  anywhere  else,  to  create  plea- 
sure or  amusement  without  art,  fine  art, 
entering  into  it  in  some  form  or  other,  either 
good  or  bad.  It  may  be  good  art,  or  very  bad 
art,  but  still  art  in  some  form  or  other  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  it.  No  one  ever  starts  a place 
of  amusement  or  pleasure  without  the  attempt, 
at  least,  of  rendering  it  as  artistic  as  possible, 
from  the  travelling  wax-woik  show  to  the  Italian 
Opera.  Art  is  the  constant  and  steady  aim  of 
those  who  ofl’er  them  to  the  pleasure-loving 
public.  We  once  heard  a very  learned  and 
distinguished  man  in  Westminster  Abbey  declare 
that  the  chief  sin  he  saw  in  modern  aud  renovated 
Paris  was  ” its  new  grand  opera-house,”  and 
which  he  declared  was  the  largest  and  costliest 
building  he  had  ever  seen  ; and  he  went  on  to 
condemn  it,  not  on  account  of  its  art  and  size 
and  cost,  but  because  it  was  to  be  devoted  to 
pleasure,  to  music,  dancing,  plays,  and  pastimes, 
all  of  them  demanding  almost  unlimited  artistic 
resources, — nay,  genius  itself,  and  that  of  the 
highest  order.  What  a singular  thing  it  is  that 
artistic  talent  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
bring  on  itself  such  heavy  charges,  and  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  gifts,  aud  one  which  no  mere 
education  can  bestow,  should  be  the  means  of 
bringing  condemnation  on  the  place  it  was  meant 
to  ornament  and  make  pleasant  to  eyesight  and 
to  human  sense.  But  so  it  is.  How  much  we 
have  to  learn  of  art  and  its  uses,  and  resources, 
and  uUiruate  ends.  Paris  is  mentally  devoted 
by  not  a few  to  destruction  simply  from  the  fact 
of  its  giving  birth  to  those  who  make  it  their 
serious  business  to  invent  and  manage  such 
things  as  these,  mere  pleasures,  or  ways  ot 
passing  time  pleasantly  and  not  painfully,  or  as 
though  nothing  existed. 

Again,  may  we  not  ask  in  justice  to  artistic 
Paris,  for  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
sympathy,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  main 
difference  between  the  business  and  pleasure  of 
it,  and  of  the  business  and  pleasure  of  more  sedate 
and  artistically  quiet  places?  What  is  the  main 
difference  between  Paris  and  London  ? Why,  per- 
haps, mainly  this,  that  here  basiness  is  business, 
and  nothing  else,  while  in  Paris  basiness  itself 
would  seem  to  be  a pleasure,  and,  we  had  almost 
said  it, — a fine  art.  Keeping  shop  in  Paris  is  a 
positive  pleasure  and  delight,  and  the  ” serions 
duties”  of  life  are  made  artistic,  and  not  a 
little  intereatieg  and  pleasurable.  But  not  only 
has  France  sought  to  make  the  common  business 
of  life  artistic, — it  has  more  than  all  tried  to 
systematise  its  amusements,  or,  in  other  words, 
like  Athens,  to  render  its  amusements  artistic 
and  expressive  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
time.  Whether  or  how  it  has  succeeded,  or 
whether  it  has  not  neglected  more  important 
matters,  are  other  questions.  In  Greece  the 
shows  and  pleasures  created  the  fineart ; without 
the  trifiing  shows,  and  theatres,  and  circus 
games,  and  " olympiads, ’\the  art  of  Greece,  tlie 
envy  and  despair  of  us  moderns,  could  have  bad 
no  existence.  Old  Athens,  like  new  Paris,  was 
a city  of  amusements,  and  the  great  aud 
unrivalled  fine  art  of  it,  and  in  it,  and 
which  made  it  what  it  was,  was  mainly 
the  growth  out  of  its  pleasures  and  pas- 
times, and,  if  the  reader  will,  its  showy  and 
earth-born  religion.  What  are  our  poor  and 
miserable  attempts  at  art  to  the  art  of 
Greece  ? Simply  nothing  I Not  worth  a word  ; 
for  onr  art,  at  its  very  best,  is  nothing  more 
chan  a series  of  attempts  at  the  copying  the  art 
of  those  who  have  preceded  ns.  We  try  to 
copy,  and  to  see  throngh  the  copy  the  pleasures 
and  shows  of  Athens,  or  other  antique  cities, 
given  over  in  their  day  to  pleasures  and  trifles. 
At  any  West-end  club  you  will  see  into  the  ways 
of  some  city  of  the  past  in  this  way.  We  would 
therefore  ask  those  who  condemn  so  entirely  the 
pleasnres  and  amusements  of  Paris,  to  consider 
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whether  or  not  she  is  wholly  wrong  in  the 
attempt  to  follow  oot  the  famona  examples  of 
the  great  art-prodncing  cities  of  the  old 
world.  Ita  fatore  may  be  nothing  abort  of 
this,  — the  beginning  'and  croatioa  of  the 
art  of  the  fnture,  by  the  preliminary  step  of 
the  systematisiDg  of  ita  present  pleasnres  and 
ahowa,  growing  as  they  do,  there  as  everywhere, 
ont  of  ita  bnaineea.  There  has  been  as  yet  no 
time  for  the  idea  to  work,  and  the  misery  of  this 
bad  war  will  be  for  the  present  generation, 
that  it  has  hindered  its  progreaa.  Asaurediy  the 
very  beat  wish  of  all  moat  be  that  in  the  fatnre 
France  will  put  from  her  “ military  glory,”  and 
create  for  herself  at  least  a fine  art  of  the 
fatnre  throngh  the  acting  and  living  art  always 
to  be  found  in  her  actual  and  every-day  life,  and 
to  do  that  by  infusing  into  that  life  a high 
artistic  element. 


TEE  BISHOP’S  PALACE,  WELLS. 

The  Bishop’a  Palace  at  Welle  baa  lately  under- 
gone  several  works  of  restoration.  The  interest- 
ing thirteenth-century  undercroft,  which  in 
former  times  had  been  coated  all  over  with 
whitewash  and  used  as  a cellar  and  lumber- 
room,  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  from  its 
grime,  and  substantially  repaired.  The  under- 
croft is  in  two  aisles,  each  containing  five  bays, 
and  is  groined  with  bold  chamfered  riba  in 
quadripartite  compartmenta,  the  filling-in  being 
probably  of  rough  ragstone,  which  is  plastered 
over.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  original  plastering, 
and  it  has  only  been  found  needful  to  stop  and 
repair  it  in  the  defective  parts  with  cement. 
This  ceiling  was  evidently  originally  painted 
with  the  “ masonry  ” pattern,  and  studded  with 
little  rosettes.  Curiously  enough,  the  only  trace 
of  this  decoration  has  actually  been  preserved  by 
an  act  of  former  vandalism,  i.e.,  a brick  wall  put 
up  transversely  across  the  undercroft.  Its 
builders  seem  to  have  carefully  removed  the 
ornamentation  everywhere  else,  but  possibly  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  destroy  the  pattern 
here,  as  the  wall  would  conceal  it.  This  encroach- 
ment  has,  of  course,  been  pulled  down  during 
the  recent  works,  and  hence  the  interesting 
discovery  above  mentioned.  It  is  proposed  at 
some  future  lime  to  carry  out  the  original 
design  of  ornamenting  the  vaulting  with  the 
addition  of  other  new  simple  mural  decoration. 
As  this  nndercroft  is  to  be  used  as  the 
regular  dining-hall  for  the  Bishop  and  his 
family  something  of  this  kind  seems  desirable 
to  relieve  the  cold  appearance  of  the  plain 
rough  stucco  and  ashlar.  The  latter,  which 
had  previously  been  quite  invisible,  is  now  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  the  walls  are  re-plastered  with 
rough  stucco.  It  has  been  found  necessary  in 
many  parts  to  replace  the  defective  masonry, 
which  hod  been  much  knocked  about.  This 
was  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  blue 
Has  caps  and  bases  in  the  cenfral  arcade  of  the 
undercroft,  which  have  been  pieced  and  slightly 
polished.  On  the  east  side  of  this  apartment 
are  five  narrow  lancet  windows ; these  have  been 
filled  with  ornamental  lead  quarry  glazing,  and 
the  heads  of  the  lights  decorated  with  coloured 
coats  of  arms,  &c.  A new  two-light  window  has 
been  inserted  into  the  open  archway  (on  the 
south  side),  which  led  into  a conservatory  put  up 
some  thirty  years  since.  This  has  been  filled 
with  painted  glass,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a 
considerable  admixture  of  white  glass  ; so  as  not 
to  diminish  sensibly  the  amount  of  light.  All 
the  glazing  baa  been  executed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hudson,  of  London. 

The  rough  irregular  concrete  floor  has  been 
covered  with  a thin  coat  of  Portland  cement. 
As  only  portions  of  the  undercroft  will  be 
carpeted,  it  is  proposed  at  a future  time  to 
insert  ornamental  bands  of  tiles,  or  some  other 
material,  dividing  the  different  bays.  On  the 
west  side  a large  and  deep  hooded  ohimney- 
piece  has  been  added,  constructed  of  Doulting 
and  blue  lias  stone.  There  are  also  two  new 
wainscot  doors,  with  ornamental  moulded  panels. 
Beyond  the  north  end  of  the  nndercroft  are  two 
vaulted  chambers,  one  of  which  was  used  for  a 
beer-cellar,  the  other  for  wine.  The  former 
has  been  repaired,  cleaned,  and  converted  into 
a vestibule,  or  serving-room  j and  the  wall, 
which  formerly  cut  up  into  ita  vaulting,  has  been 
removed.  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge 
have  been  employed  for  a combined  hot-air  and 
hot-water  apparatus.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
stated  that  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the 
windows,  the  nndercroft  is  by  no  means  gloomy, 


bob,  on  the  contrary,  is  a cheerful  apartment, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
light  tint  of  the  room,  and  the  broad  splays  to 
the  windows.  All  these  works  have  been  car- 
ried out  under  thesuperintendenoeofMr.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A.,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  White,  of  Vauxhall-bridge- 
road  (the  contractor  for  the  restorations  of  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral).  It  is  due  to  the 
present  bishop,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  to  state 
that  the  idea  of  converting  this  nndercroft  into 
a dining-hall  was  that  of  his  lordship  ; and  thna 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
palace  has  been  preserved  from  farther  injury, 
and  brought  into  prominent  use. 


ARCHITECTURE  A LIVING  ART.* 

Theue  is  an  opinion  pretty  widespread,  though 
I trust  not  universal,  that  the  career  of  archi- 
tecture as  an  origiual  and  real  art  is  over;  that 
architecture  is  a thing  of  the  past,  without 
existence  in  the  present  or  hope  of  a fnture  one  ; 
and  that  all  we  can  now  do  is  to  reproduce  faith- 
fnlly  the  works  of  the  past — that  is  to  say,  be- 
come copyists  and  plagiarists, which  some  schools 
of  architects  are  content  to  do,  and  reduce  them- 
selves to  arcbreologiats.  This  I consider  an 
entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  snbject.  If  any- 
thing has  become  defunct  it  is  the  arohitectnral 
genins,  or  rather  the  common  sense  of  the 
present  race  of  arohiteots,  and  not  arohiteotnre, 
which  can  never  be  defunct,  no  more  than 
poetry  or  any  other  form  of  art,  while  nature 
and  the  heart  of  man  endures  j and  nothing 
can  necessitate  plagiarism  or  copying  bnt 
ignorance  or  stupidity.  Therefore,  if  yon  see 
anarohiteob,  when  employed  to  design  a chnrch, 
copying  one  already  existing  instead,  some  old 
one  generally,  do  not  oonolnde  that  the  art  is 
effete,  worn  ont,  or  obsolete,  but  that  the  archi- 
tect’s want  of  knowledge,  imagination,  or  in- 
vention alone  is  to  blame. 

My  belief  is  that  the  art  wonld  go  on  for  ever 
as  it  has  gone,  if  vre  treated  it  as  in  other  times 
it  was  treated  ; in  other  words,  that  the  same 
architectural  languages  or  styles  wonld  lend 
themselves  to  all  new  purposes,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  truly  original  works  : and  that,  in  order 
to  be  original,  we  do  nob  need  to  begin  again 
from  nothing,  as  some  writers  suggest, — a pro- 
ceeding for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the 
entire  history  of  architecture. 

It  is  true  the  career  of  oar  art  has  not  been  one 
of  uniform  progress,  and  that  she  reached  in 
early  Greece  an  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection 
of  form  which  she  has  reached  nowhere  else,  and 
that  in  these  attributes  we  can  never  go  beyond 
the  Greeks ; fur  this  especial  reasons  can  be 
assigned  in  the  nature  of  their  social  and  political 
institutions.  In  Greece  the  general  art  culture 
of  the  people  rendered  every  man  a patron  or 
judge  of  their  architecture,  which,  under  snch 
fostering  care,  reached  what  must  be  deemed 
perfection  in  that  particular  direction  it  took. 

Bnt  it  is  evident  that  this  was  but  one  phase 
of  the  art,  for  she  has  shone  out  in  different 
oeriods  of  history  and  different  parts  of  the 
world  with  brilliancy  and  beanty  in  totally  dif- 
ferenb  forms  ; in  Rome;  among  the  Saracens 
and  Moors  in  Spain,  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria  ; in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe ; and  in  Italy  at  the  j 
Revival,  in  innumerable  works  with  that  gennine  | 
stamp  upon  them  which  is  a joy  for  ever.  1 
Nay,  it  had  shone  out  before  in  Egypt  and  ' 
Assyria,  and  India,  and  exhibited  in  the  porti- 
coes and  halls  of  columns  of  the  temples,  and 
palace  temples,  and  the  winged  balls  and 
sphinxes  and  elephants,  some  of  the  noblest 
qualities  which  architeotara  has  ever  exhibited, 
yet  totally  different  in  kind  and  character  from 
the  Greek. 

Cast  yonr  eye  over  the  chart  of  architectural 
history,  and  how  varied  are  the  streams  it  en- 
connters  ! What  a variety  of  aspects  and  cha- 
racters the  art  has  already  assumed  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
country.  The  German  Romaneeqne,  for  ex- 
ample, now  distinct  from  the  Norman  and  Lom- 
bard ; the  Italian,  Gothic,  and  the  Spanish,  from 
each  other,  and  both  from  the  Gothics  of  Ger- 
many, Prance,  and  England.  How  different  all 
from  the  Byzantine  styles  of  Constantinople  and 
Asia.  How  varied  the  styles  of  the  Saracens, 
though  inspired  by  the  self-same  religion,  in  dif- 
ferent countries — Spain,  Persia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
India.  The  architecture  of  the  south  of  France, 
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how  diverse  from  that  of  the  north.  What  a 
host  of  beautiful  sub-styles  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
south  of  Italy  ! — all  different  and  all  beautiful. 
While  the  varieties  of  the  renaissauoe  and  re- 
vived classic  in  Italy — the  Roman,  Pioreutine, 
Venetian — all  different  from  each  other  and  from 
the  renaissance  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, and,  like  the  rest,  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  ruling  thought  of  their  creators — cannot  fail 
to  charm  the  most  unobservant. 

Of  this  great  and  varied  system  of  arohiteotnre 
the  Greeks,  it  is  evident,  only  produced  the  first 
formed  beautiful  alphabet  or  language, — a 
limited  one,  — which  was  speedily  augmented 
by  the  Romans,  by  their  application  of  the  arch 
and  dome,  introduction  of  euper-colnmnation, 
and  development  of  the  Corinthian  column,  to 
which  they  gave  immense  variety  of  oharaoter, 
and  formed  the  whole  into  a vast  storehouse, 
vast  and  varied  as  the  Roman  empire  itself,  and 
which  has  furnished  the  leading  elements  of  all 
the  styles  of  the  world.  From  it  the  Romanesque 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Lombard, 
Frankish,  Burgundian,  Norman,  the  styles  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  various  pointed  Gothics 
of  Europe,  were  derived,  by  a succession  of 
changes  and  modifications,  and  admixture  of 
Northern  elements,  just  as  the  Romance  languages, 
the  ProveD9al  or  Langue  d’Oc,  theLangue  d’Oil, 
with  the  present  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
languages,  from  the  Latin,  mixed  in  various 
degrees  with  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

The  Greek,  it  is  true,  possessed  qualities, 
beautiful  subtilty  of  curve,  and  refinements 
which  did  not  enter  into  any  subsequent  style  > 
but  this  was  because  it  was  not  understood  as  it 
has  since  become  understood  by  us.  All  the  re- 
finements of  Greek  architecture  could  have  been 
embodied  in  the  great  Roman  works,  and  in  the 
domed  compositions  of  Western  Europe.  Had 
they  been,  these  buildings  would,  in  being 
nobler  compositions  than  the  Greek  temples, 
have  been  an  immense  advance  upon  those  stinc- 
tures.  How  superior  would  have  been  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  to  the  Parthenon, — superior  in  com- 
position and  variety, — if  Wren  had  known  Greek 
architeolnre,  and  given  it  all  the  refiuements  of 
that  building  ! The  advance  may  yet  be  made. 
It  is  a very  possible  one,  and  here,  therefore,  is 
a wide  and  glorious  field  open  to  the  architect, — 
a way  of  advance  and  progress. 

What  does  all  this  show  more  clearly  than  the 
truth  that,  like  the  Hebe  mother.  Nature,  who  is 
always  equal  to  herself,  and  from  whom  all  art 
flows,  architecture  is  ever  yonng,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  unlimited  field  for  originality  and 
variety  ? I believe  she  still  has  the  power  to 
gather  into  herself  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  nature,  and  reproduce  it,  elevated  and 
I idealised,  for  onr  gratification.  Beauty  is  her 
I object, — to  present  it  in  new  forms  to  us  is  her 
j work,  and  of  this  task  she  is  as  capable  at  this 
I hoar  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  old. 

I I believe  no  phase  of  art  can  become  effete ; 
for  the  objects  of  art,  beauty,  truth,  and  virtue, 

' are  immortal,  and  spring  for  ever  in  nature  and 
the  human  breast ; they  cannot  fail,  for  they  are 
Inminons  shadows  cast  to  us  from  the  Eternal 
and  Unfailing,  the  Infinite  and  the  Fair. 


WHITE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  WHITE. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  Cantor  Lectures,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  ” On  Artists’  Colonrs  and  Pig- 
ments,”  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Barff,  made  some 
observations  on  white-lead  whioh  may  usefully 
find  a place  in  onr  pages  : — 

White-lead  has  been  made  for  years  past 
according  to  what  is  called  the  Dntch  method. 
Lead  is  cast  into  plates,  and  these  plates,  in  some 
factories,  are  rolled  into  coils.  These  coils,  then, 
are  immersed  in  earthen  pots  j the  pots  are 
placed  in  a row,  and  a small  quantity  of  vinegar 
is  put  into  each  pot.  On  the  top  of  one  row  of 
pots  a board  is  placed,  and  then  other  pots  above, 
and  so  a stack  is  made.  Between  the  interstices 
of  the  pots  is  put  spent  tan,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance whioh  by  oxidation  will  evolve  heat  and 
also  carbonic  acid  gas.  Now,  the  heat  which  is 
evolved  in  oxidation  of  the  spent  tan  is  useful 
in  volatilising  the  acid  from  the  vinegar,  and  in 
the  presence  of  this  acetate  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  oxidises  the  lead.  The  oxide  of  lead  is  dis- 
solved by  the  acid,  and  the  normal  acetate  of 
lead  is  formed.  More  oxide  is  produced,  and 
this  is  dissolved  by  the  normal  acetate,  and  then 
yon  have  basic  acetate.  When  Bobatances  oon- 
tiining  carbon  are  oxidised  carbonic  acid  is  the 
reproduct  of  the  oxidation,  when  the  oxygen  ia 
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in  excess,  as  in  this  particular  case.  Carbonic 
acid  is  then  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
•spent  tan.  We  formed  it  hero  by  acting  on  the 
carbonate  by  an  acid  which  was  saffioiently 
strong  to  turn  the  carbonic  acid  out.  The  car- 
bonic acid  then  nnites  with  the  oxide  of  lead 
which  was  dissolyed  in  the  normal  acetate,  and 
a thin  film  of  lead  carbonate  is  formed.  These 
thin  films  go  on  forming  in  snccession,  until  at 
last  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  converted 
into  carbonate,  which  retains  the  shape  of  the 
original  lead.  In  some  oases  gratings  of  lead 
are  used.  When  the  lead  is  in  this  state  it  is 
ground  in  water  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder, 
and  is  then  made  up  into  the  sort  of  pigments 
required,  either  with  water  or  with  oil.  This  is, 
or  rather  was,  an  operation  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  workmen,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  what  is  termed  lead-poisoning,  to  which, 
unfortunately,  many  painters,  from  want  of 
cleanly  habits,  are  subject  now.  There  have 
been  introduced,  however,  improvements  in  the 
grinding  of  white  lead,  which  have  to  a con- 
siderable extent  freed  tbe  workmen  from  the 
liability  to  this  kind  of  poisoning. 

I have  now  briefly  described  the  method  in 
which  white-lead  is  prepared.  Other  pigments 
containing  lead  have  been  nsed  in  lieu  of  white 
lead,  bat  none  of  them  are  found  to  possess  the 
same  body.  There  is  a process  known  as  Patte- 
Bon’s  process,  of  making  oxy-chlorydo  of  lead  s 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  time  in 
describing  the  process,  because  I dare  say 
no  person  uses  any  pigment  made  of  this 
substance,  for  it  has  not  the  body  which  white- 
lead  has.  Probably  the  fact  that  white-lead 
possesses  the  body  it  has  is  the  reason  why  it 
baa  been  so  largely  used,  and  why  so  many  of 
our  paintings  which  have  been  painted  with  it 
have  come  to  a most  untimely  end.  I know  of 
no  pigment  so  liable  to  change  of  colour  as 
white-lead.  In  saying  this,  I know  that  there 
sire  many  who  will  not  agree  with  me.  They 
know  that  white-lead  works  well  and  eaaily,  and 
they  like  it  because  it  covers  down  well ; but 
when  I have  pointed  out  to  you  some  of  the 
great  defects  under  which  it  labours,  I hope  I 
shall  convert  at  least  some  of  you  to  my  opinion. 
If  you  take  some  oil,  and  if  to  that  you  add 
lime-water,  you  know  that  tho  oil  will  mix  with 
the  lime-water,  and  form  a kind  of  emnlsion. 
Again,  if  you  boil  oil  or  fat  with  soda,  you  know 
that  a kiud  of  soap  is  formed,  and  the  process 
of  manufacturing  soap  is  termed  tbe  process  of 
saponification.  Now  if,  instead  of  boiling  fat 
with  soda  or  alkali  we  boil  it  with  plumbic  oxide 
or  oxide  of  lead,  we  shall  form  a soap,  and  that 
soap  goes  by  the  name  amongst  medical  men,  of 
emplastmm  plumhi,  or  lead  plaster.  Here  is  a 
roll  of  it.  This  is  a substance  made  by  the 
saponification  of  oil  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  Be- 
cause  this  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead  have  the 
power  of  saponifying  oils,  you  get  in  white  lead 
that  peculiarly  smooth,  easy  working  which  you 
do  not  get  with  any  other  white  pigment;  and 
id  is  on  this  account,  for  one  reason,  that  it  is 
liked  by  artists  and  painters.  Here  I have  a 
piece  of  paper,  coated  with  some  of  this  lead- 
plaster;  and  if  we  throw  a light  npon  it,  you 
will  see  that  the  substance  is  semi-transparent. 
Mr.  Newtou  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a few 
valuable  hints  for  niy  lecture ; and  amongst 
other  things,  he  spoke  to  me  of  this  pecu- 
liarity of  lead,  that  it  will  saponify  and  form 
this  sort  of  transparent  substance.  He  told  me 
an  anecdote  of  the  famous  landscape-painter, 
jyir.  Wilson,  who  made  an  addition  to  a room  in 
his  house.  The  old  part  of  the  room  had  been 
painted  a dark  colour;  the  new  part,  of  course, 
when  it  left  tho  workmen’s  hands,  was  perfectly 
white,  and  therefore  the  painters  painted  down 
the  dark  colour  with  white-lead,  until  the  whole 
room  displayed  one  uniform  tint.  After  a while, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  part  which  was 
originally  painted  dark  became  dark  again  ; the 
dark  paint,  in  fact,  showed  through  the  white- 
lead.  Sometimes,  possibly,  when  an  artist  wishes 
to  put  in  figures  upon  a dark  background  that 
be  has  painted,  he  uses  white-lead,  and  the 
figures  will  stand  out  well  and  brilliantly  at 
first,  bub  after  a time  the  dark  colour  upon  which 
they  are  painted  strikes  through  the  lead,  and 
the  figures  of  course  recede.  Now,  this  striking 
through  is  owing  to  a slight  process  of  saponifi- 
cation, no  doubt  owing  to  an  interchange  between 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lead-carbonate  and  the 
stearic  and  oleic  acids  of  the  oil  with  which  the 
lead  is  mixed  ; so  that,  in  time,  the  white-lead, 
which  has  a body  which  makes  it  so  great  a 
favourite  with  artists,  loses  that  body,  and 
becomes  a transparent  or  semi-transparent  sub- 


stance, something  like  this  lead  plaster.!®  Here  is 
a reason  why  white-lead  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  ground  has  previously  been  brought 
to  a light  colour  ; and  I have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Newton,  also,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Stanfield,  the  celebrated  marine  painter,  when- 
ever he  had  to  paint  a rope  in  over  other  paint- 
ing, he  always  cut  away  his  painting  from  behind 
it,  being  well  aware  that  otherwise  the  colour 
of  that  painting  would  strike  through  the  white- 
lead. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  use  of  white- 
lead,  and  really  a very  valid  one  it  is.  It  often 
strikes  me  with  wonder  how  personscau  go  on  year 
after  year  laying  out  sums  of  money  for  having 
their  houses  painted  with  white-lead  when  other 
pigments  which  will  keep  their  colour  might 
well  be  employed.  A house  painted  with  white- 
lead  after  some  time  darkens  in  tint  considerably ; 
the  colour  is  changed  by  some  influence  that  is 
acting  npon  it  through  the  air,  and  that  influence 
is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  you  paint 
doors  placed  near  a drain  from  which  this  gas 
escapes  with  white-lead,  those  doors  will  become 
browned  and  blackened,  as  we  all  know.  . . . 

Whilst  this  experiment  is  going  on,  I will  show 
you  how  to  test  the  purity  of  white-lead  ; for,  if 
we  do  use  this  pigment,  we  should  certainly  like 
to  employ  it  in  as  pure  a state  as  possible.  Now, 
white-lead  is  very  often,  particularly  that  which 
you  procure  at  ordinary  shops,  adulterated  with 
a substance  called  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  com- 
monly, barytes.  This  is  much  more  transparent 
when  ground  with  oil  than  white-lead  itself,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  it  will  materially  impair 
that  property  for  which  white-lead  is  valued, 
viz.,  that  of  covering  down  well  and  solidly. 
White-lead  adulterated  with  baryta  has,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a bluish  sort  of  look ,-  it  is  semi* 
transparent.  It  has  not  that  opacity  that  pure 
white-lead  has.  I will  take  a small  piece  of  this 
white-lead  and  put  it  into  a test-tube,  and  add  to 
it  a little  of  the  substance  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis,  and  some 
water.  If  the  lead  is  pure,  the  whole  of  it  will 
dissolve  iu  this  liquid,  and  we  shall  have  a clear 
solution.  If  it  does  not  dissolve,  there  is  a 
white  precipitate,  whioh  yon  will  see  after  the 
lecture : it  will  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  and  that  precipitate  is  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Sulphate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  aquafortis,  but 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  most  lead  salts,  are  soluble 
in  it.  There  is  another  very  excellent  teat  for 
the  purity  of  white-lead,  which  is  this.  If  yon 
take  a small  portion,  and  grind  it  up  with  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  into  a small  pellet  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  and  then  put  it  upon  a pieoe  of 
charcoal,  and  hold  it  in  the  middle  flame  of  a 
blow-pipe  for  some  short  time,  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  becomes  decomposed,  and  you  get  sul- 
phide of  sodium  formed.  If  this  sulphide  of 
sodium  bo  acted  upon  by  an  acid  liquid,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  given  off,  which  could  nob  be 
formed  from  carbonate  of  load,  for  iu  it  there  is 
no  sulphur  at  all ; and  inasmuch  as  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  the  impurity  for  which  wo  have  to  look, 
the  presence  of  sulphide  after  this  treatment 
indicates  that  it  was  with  the  white-lead  which 
was  examined. 

As  I have  given  you  reasons,  extremely  cogent 
why  white-lead  shoald  not  be  nsed  as  a pigment, 
you  will  no  doubt  ask  me,  what  is  to  take  its 
place  ? I cannot  tell  you,  not  if  the  require- 
ments of  all  artists  aro  to  be  met.  I cannot 
suggest  a subject  that  will  paint  as  easily  as 
white-lead.  I am,  however,  going  to  select  one 
whioh  has  advantages  so  infinitely  superior  to 
white-lead,  in  giving  permanency  to  your  pic- 
tures, that  I am  sure  the  little  mechanical  dif- 
ference  that  will  arise  iu  its  employment  will 
not  be  considered,  when  you  know  that  it  is  a 
substance  which  is  absolutely  indestructible  as 
to  its  tint,  if  aubmitbod  to  those  influenoes  whioh 
destroy  the  purity  of  the  colour  of  white-lead. 
The  substance  I allude  to  is  ziuo-white.  Here 
is  a solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  1 will  put  a small 
quantity  of  it  into  this  beaker-glass,  and  will 
then  add  to  id  a solution  of  oauabic  soda.  You 
see  we  shall  get  a white  precipitate.  I add  the 
oaustic  soda  cautiously  and  slowly,  becanse  the 
white  precipitate  formed  is  solnble  in  an  excess 
of  caustic  soda ; as  you  see,  by  adding  more 
of  the  soda,  it  is  gradually  disappearing. 
The  Bubstauca  precipitated  is  called  zinc 
hydrate, — that  is  to  say,  zinc  oxide  united 
with  the  elements,  which  forms  what  is  termed 
by  chemists  a molecule  of  water.  The  presence 
of  the  water  in  this  compound  destroys  its  body 
entirely,  so  that  in  this  form  it  cannot  be  nsed 
as  a pigment.  If  the  substance  precipitated — 
the  zinc  hydrate — be  submitted  to  the  action  of 


heat,  this  water  of  hydration  can  be  driven  off. 
and  we  shall  get  a white  powder.  There  is  some 
in  this  bottle,  which  is  zinc  oxide,  containing 
zinc  and  oxygen  only,  made  in  ttiia  way.  The 
zinc  white  has  more  body,  of  course,  than  it  has 
in  the  hydrated  form,  but  it  has  not  sufficient 
body  for  a pigment.  This  specimen  of  zino 
white  is  made  by  Messrs.  WinsorA  Newton,  on  a 
large  scale,  by  another  process.  Zino  is  kept  at 
a high  temperature,  and  a current  of  air  is  gra- 
dually admitted  to  it.  The  zinc  burns  in  the 
oxygen  of  air,  and  the  product  is  zino  white, 
much  more  dense  than  that  whioh  can  be  pro- 
cured by  any  method  of  precipitation. 

Now,  the  question  is,  is  zinc-white  liable  to 
tbe  same  destructive  influence  as  white-lead  ? 
I will  show  you  an  experiment  to  prove  that  it 
is  not.  This  is  a solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  to 
which  I added  some  caustic  soda.  I will  now 
put  water  to  it  and  pass  in  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  when  you  will  see  that  the  precipitate 
formed  will  be  white,  and  not  black.  We  will 
put  some  zinc-white  into  the  bell  jar,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  has  a most  unpleasant  smell.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  zinc-white.  IP  we  were  to  submit 
this  to  the  same  test  to  which  we  submitted  the 
white-lead  just  now,  we  should  find  no  change 
take  place  whatever  in  its  colour,  for  sulphur- 
retted  hydrogren  has  no  effect  upon  zinc  as  to 
its  colour,  because  zinc  sulphide  is  white. 


MRS.  BOWES’S  MANSION  AND  GALLERIES 
AT  BARNARD  CASTLE,  DURHAM. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  Number  a 
remarkable  building.  The  foundation  stone  of 
it  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  November,  1869,  by 
Josephine  Beo6ite,  Countess  of  Montalbo,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Bowes,  of  Streatham  Castle,  since 
which  time  thework  has  been  progressing  rapidly. 

It  is  designed  as  much  for  a museutn  and 
picture  galleries  as  for  a mansion,  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  Mrs.  Bowes  to  place  there  a large 
and  valuable  ooUeccion  of  ancient  and  modern 
paintings,  and  objects  of  art  and  curiosity,  whioh 
she  has  been  collecting  with  care  for  many 
years. 

The  plan  of  the  arrangomeut,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  for  the  sculptor,  museutn, 
and  picture  galleries,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed, 
further  than  the  main  walls,  as  it  is  not  yet 
decided  whioh  portion  may  be  set  apart  for  the 
above-named  objects  of  arts  and  curiosities. 

The  basemeuc  story  is  intended  for  the  ser- 
vants’ apartments,  kitchens,  &o. ; these  are 
entered  from  each  end  of  the  building,  behind 
which  aro  tbe  cellars,  built  entirely  of  dressed 
stone. 

On  the  ground-floor,  in  the  centre  pavilion,  is 
the  enbrauce-hali,  43  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.,  aud  30  ft. 
in  height,  and  adjoining  is  the  principal  stair- 
case, 37  ft.  by  32  ft.  Within,  these  are  being 
built  of  polished  ashlar  work,  having  pillars  and 
pilasters,  with  marble  panels,  carved  caps,  mould- 
ings, and  spandrels.  The  stairs  and  galleries 
will  be  of  polished  stone,  about  10  ft.  in  width. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance-hall  are  suites  of 
large  rooms ; and  behind  are  the  museum,  and 
painting  and  sculptore  galleries,  200  ft.  in 
length,  by  45  ft.  in  width. 

The  first-floor  is  arranged  the  same  as  the 
ground-floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition 
of  a grand  roception-room  above  the  entranoe- 
hall,  from  which  a fine  view  of  the  beautiful 
surrounding  country  is  obtained.  The  picture 
gallery  is  on  this  floor,  and  is  200  ft.  in  length, 
by  45  ft.  in  width;  it  is  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  made  entirely  fire-proof. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  bod  and  dressing 
rooms,  and  tho  attics  in  the  roof  inclnde  the 
servants’  bedrooms. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  polished 
masonry,  of  a soperior  quality  of  stone  from 
Dun  House  Quarries,  on  Mr.  Bowes’s  estate. 
The  ornamental  terrace  in  front  is  approached 
by  a wide  carriage-drive  ; the  steps  in  the  centre 
lead  to  tho  flower-gardens. 

The  entrance  gateway  will  be  placed  on  the 
main  road  leading  to  Greta  Bridge,  and  will  be 
ornamental.  The  grounds  are  intended  to  be  laid 
out  with  walks,  terraces,  lakes,  gardens,  and  an 
orangery  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the 
purpose  will  be  erected. 

The  mansion  is  being  built  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Watson,  architect,  of  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  by 

Mr.  Joseph  Kyle,  contractor,  also  of  Newcastle, 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  whole 
of  the  works. 


NEW  MANSION,  MUSEUM,  AND  GALLERIES,  EARNARD  CASTLE. 
Pl<in  of  Ground  Floor. 


MKS.  BOWES’S  MANSION  AND  MUSEUM,  BARNAED  CASTLE,  DURHAM. Mb.  J.  E.  Watson,  Architect. 
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SOME  THINGS  I DON'T  WANT  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

I don’t  want  my  Louse  put  in  repair,  or  ratber 
out  of  repair,  by  a master  who  employs  “ Jacks 
of  all  Trades.” 

I don’t  want  bricklayers’  labourers,  or  hodmen, 
to  turn  builders ; because  they  usually  know 
about  as  much  of  an  architect’s  plans  and  speci- 
fications as  a cow  does  of  an  eclipse. 

I don’t  want  fresh-water  sand  to  be  supplied 
to  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramsgate  or 
Margate  or  other  equally  pleasant  sea-side 
place. 

I don’t  want  my  foreman  to  tell  me  too  much 
at  one  time  about  the  faults  of  the  workmen 
under  him,  as  I may  forget  asking  him  about 
himself. 

I don’t  want  a builder  or  carpenter  to  gire 
a coat  of  paint  to  any  joinery  work  he  may  be 
doing  for  mo  until  I have  examined  first  the 
material  and  workmanship. 

I don’t  want  any  jobbing  carpenter  or  joiner 
whom  I may  employ  to  bring  a lump  of  putty  in 
his  tool-basket.  I prefer  leaving  the  use  of  putty 
to  the  painters. 

I don’t  want  jobbing  plumbers  to  spend  three 
days  upon  the  roof  soldering  up  a crack  in  the 
gutter,  and,  when  done,  leaving  fresher  cracks 
behind  thorn.  The  practice  is  something  akin  to 
“ out  and  come  again.” 

I don’t  want  scaffolding  to  be  lashed  together 
with  rotten  ropes,  and  the  whole  stage  to  have 
an  unmistakable  incline  to  the  street  instead  of 
a *'  lean-to”  inwards. 

I don’t  want  boys  put  to  learn  any  of  the 
building  trades  until  they  have  received  a 
tolerable  elementary  and  technical  education. 

I don’t  want  builders  in  general  to  be  putting 
in  estimates  with  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  pounds  difference  in  the  one  job.  The  public 
can  only  think,  like  me,  that  they  are  dishonestly 
inclined  or  that  they  do  not  know  their  business. 
This  charitable  view  of  the  matter  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

I don’t  want  a contractor  to  undertake  a job 
at  a price  that  he  knows  will  nob  pay,  and  then 
throw  the  fault  of  his  bankruptcy  on  “ that 
blackguard  building.” 

I don’t  want  li  in.  sasbes  of  white  deal  to  be 
put  into  a building,  instead  of  2^  in.  of  red  deal, 
as  contracted  for. 

I don’t  want  any  more  hodmen  to  be  carrying 
up  the  weight  of  themselves  in  their  hod  as  well 
aa  their  bricks  ; I would  much  prefer  seeing  the 
poor  human  machines  tempering  the  mortar  or 
wheeling  the  barrow,  while  the  donkey  engine, 
the  hydraulic  lift,  or  the  old  grey  horse,  worked 
the  pulley. 

I don’t  want  builders’  carts  to  be  screeching 
in  the  city  like  a locomotive  whistle.  A little 
grease  might  ease  the  wheel  and  the  labour  of 
the  horse  at  the  same  time,  and  give  me  and 
others  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what  is  spoken 
as  well  as  seeing  what  is  done. 

I don’t  want  house-doors  to  be  made  badly, 
bung  badly,  or  composed  of  green  and  un- 
seasoned  timber. 

I don’t  want  locks,  keys,  door,  window,  and 
window- blind  furniture  and  fastenings,  that  are 
manufactured  in  Birmingham  to  “sell,”  to  be 
used  in  any  of  my  houses.  I was  “ sold  ” once. 
A burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

I don’t  want  any  of  my  workmen  to  “kick” 
a gentleman  or  lady,  or  even  the  architect, 
shoald  he  happen  to  come  into  a new  building 
to  see  how  it  progresses.  “ Kicks  ” of  any  kind, 
whether  in  the  shin,  or  for  beer,  are  simply  nn- 
bearable.  All  spirited  workmen  ought  to  be 
above  the  mean  practice  of  a kick,  or  they  deserve 
one. 

I don’t  want  common  plasterers  to  imagine 
that  they  are  modellers  or  workers  of  Soagliola. 

I don’t  want  stone-masons  or  stone-cutters,  or 
mural  masons  to  ape  the  role  of  sculptors,  or  to 
tbiuk  that  the  hideous  effigies  they  out  on  cor- 
bels and  friezes  have  any  relation  to  art. 

I don’t  want  bouses  built  first  and  designed 
afterwards,  or  rather  wedged  into  shape,  and 
braced  into  form. 

I don’t  want  surveyors  in  general  to  dub 
themselves  civil  engineers,  or  civil  engineers  to 
think  that  they  know  as  much  about  architec- 
ture as  legitimate  professionals  whom  they  bark 
at  but  are  enable  to  bite. 

I don’t  want  to  be  compelled  to  pay  any  work- 
man a fair  day’s  wages  for  a half-day’s  work. 

I don’t  want  an  employer  to  aot  towards  his 
workmen  as  if  he  thought  their  sinews  and  thews 
were  of  iron,  instead  of  flesh  and  blood. 

I don’t  want  any  kind  of  old  rubbish  of  brick 


and  stone  to  be  bundled  into  walls  and  partitions, 
and  then  plastered  over  “ hurry  skurry.”  Trade 
infamy,  like  murder,  ■“  will  out  ” sooner  or  later. 

I don’t  want  men  to  wear  flesh  and  bone,  and 
waste  sweat  and  blood,  in  forms  of  labour  to 
which  machinery  can  be  applied,  and  by  which 
valuable  human  life  and  labour  can  be  better  and 
more  profitably  utilised. 

I don’t  want  to  say  much  more  at  present 
about  trade  in  general  or  trade  in  particular,  for 
fear  I may  be  accused  of  “ spoiling  trade,” 
and  " rattened  ” accordingly,  both  by  master  and 
man. 

Lastly,  I don’t  want  to  know  whether  I have 
offended  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder.  If 
the  cap  fits  any  of  them,  let  them  wear  it, 
without  my  apology,  aa  I object  to  the  rnde 
practice  of  first  cutting  a man’s  head,  and  then 
giving  him  a plaster.  One  who  Knows, 


VENTILATION  OF  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE 
SICK  BY  OPEN  FIREPLACES. 

SiE, — A correspondent  of  the  Edinhurglt, 
Daily  Review  suggests  that  “ a supply  of 
fresh  air  should  be  led  on  to  each  patient’s  bed 
by  means  of  a i-in.  pipe;  and  also  that  the  foul 
air  charged  with  the  dreaded  germs  of  disease 
should  be  extracted  from  the  wards  by  pipes  led 
into  one,  by  which  the  impure  air  would  be 
passed  through  the  fire  in  connexion  with  the 
steam-engine,  and  thence  be  expelled  by  the 
chimney-stalk.” 

The  admission  of  pure  air  as  above  suggested 
recalls  to  mind  the  Spanish  proverb,  which 
says, — 

“Jf  the  wind  reach  you  through  a hole. 

Go,  aay  your  prayers  and  mead  your  soul.” 

And  as  to  the  mode  of  extracting  foul  air,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
different  wards  will,  by  a difference  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  ward,  as  readily  rush  in  to  pollute  it 
as  that  the  foul  air  will  pass  along  the  extracting 
abaft  or  flue  common  to  all  the  wards.  Why  not 
try  to  expel  the  smoke  of  different  room  fires  by 
leading  the  vents  into  one  common  chimney  ? 
The  smoke  will  not  go  as  we  wish,  neither  will  the 
air.  Suppose  we  have  an  apartment  with  only 
one  opening  for  inlet  and  outlet,  then  let  us 
humble  our  boasted  skill  and  science  to  the 
instinct  of  tho  bumblebee,  and  say  in  admiration, 

“ How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  ventilate  a colony 
of  30,000  in  one  hive  ? ” It  is  not  long  ago 
since  we  heard  of  an  ill-ventilated  free  church 
with  several  openings  for  admission  and  exit,  bnt 
no  fresh  air : so  the  result  was  that  600  drowsy 
perishing  sinners  fell  asleep,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Guthrie. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  ventilation  problem  to  suit  the  artificial 
habits  of  the  period.  In  our  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  no  steps  whatever  are  taken  to  regulate 
either  the  supply  of  pure  air  or  the  exit  of 
vitiated  air,  but  it  is  probable  that  our  large 
fireplaces  regulate  this  matter  tolerably  well. 
In  crowded  rooms,  however,  and  hospital  wards, 
where  the  amount  of  vitiated  air  bears  a much 
larger  ratio  to  the  cubical  contents,  the  fireplaces 
might  be  constructed  after  the  wise  sanitary 
priuciples  of  our  forefathers,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  old  baronial  halls,  where  in  olden  time  the 
wide,  lofty  fireplaces,  lined  with  bright  Dutch 
tiles,  radiated  the  genial  heat  around,  while  the 
capacious  ohimney-flue  carried  away  the  vitiated 
air,  the  supply  of  external  air  being  admitted 
from  roof  and  casement.  The  height  of  the 
fireplace  gave  always  a pure  stratum  of  air  to 
breathe,  whereas  now  our  modern  grates  are 
made  so  low  that  even  when  we  sit  or  lie  in  bed 
the  lintel  of  the  grate  is  lower  than  our  heads  ! 
By  introducing  again  Medimval  fireplaces,  oar 
retrogressive  notions  may  be  utilised  and  im- 
proved upon  for  hospital  wards,  as  surely 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  period  may  constrnot 
a fireplace  to  warm  and  ventilate  a ward,  say 
40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high. 

The  fireplace  for  such  an  apartment  should 
have  the  real  character  as  well  as  semblance  of 
the  old  style  : say  that  it  bo  made  6 ft.  wide  in 
opening  of  jambs,  and  the  lintel  set  5 ft.  high  ; 
there  shoald  be  two  or  three  vents  of  1 ft. 
diameter  each,  or  more  if  practicable,  for  smoke 
and  ventilation  j the  inlets  of  fresh  air  to  be  at 
ceiling  or  top  sashes  of  windows.  The  grate  for 
such  a fireplace  may  be  made  about  3 ft.  high, 
and  its  fire-cradle  in  the  form  of  w made  4 ft. 
wide,  the  grate  to  stand  clear  from  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  fireplace,  which  should  be  lined  round 
with  bright  tiles  to  radiate  the  heat  and  cheerful 
glow  of  the  fire. 


The  object  of  the  grate  having  two  divisions 
as  in  is  s,  device  for  consuming  the  smoke 
which  will  be  so  far  accomplished  by  either  side 
being  supplied  with  coal  alternately, — the  bright 
side  burning  the  smoke  of  the  other.  The  heat 
from  such  a fireplace  may  be  more  thoroughly 
radiated  through  the  room  by  means  of  a large 
tin  screen  kept  bright  to  reflect  or  shade  the 
heat  as  required.  This  idea  of  a bright  metallic 
side  for  fire-screens  will  draw  out  the  heat  of 
our  open  fires. 

In  a room  heated  by  warm  air  all  the  air  must 
be  hotter  than  is  required  for  breathing : the  solid 
objects  in  the  room,  being  colder,  are  constantly 
absorbing  the  vital  heat  from  the  bodies  of  the 
occupants,  while  they  are  breathing  the  warm 
debilitating  air.  It  is  this  condition  of  things 
that  gives  that  uncomfortable  feeling  so  uni- 
versally complained  of  in  all  rooms  warmed  by 
hot  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  powerful  direct 
radiation  that  comes  from  the  glowing  flames  of 
an  open  fire  that  makes  it  so  nearly  correspond 
with  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  and  enables  it 
to  produce  an  artificial  warmth  unequalled  for 
comfort  and  bealthfuluess. 

Seeing  that  we  must  accept  an  inferior 
arrangement  to  maintain  a uniform  tempera- 
tore  over  a large  room  or  ward,  I can  scarcely 
see  how  we  can  avoid  coming  directly  to  the 
conolasion  that  we  should  warm  the  floor  and 
exterior  walls  to  a temperature  equal  to  that  of 
our  bodies,  and  so  prevent  the  absorption  of 
radiant  heat  from  oar  bodies  by  the  cold  plaster 
walls.  We  could  thus  afford  to  have  cold  air  for 
breathing. 

The  hypocausfc  of  the  Romans,  whiob  is  also 
well  known  to  the  Chinese,  for  warming  floors, 
and  their  mode  of  heating  walls,  may  give  some 
idea  how  the  cold  stratum  of  air  that  is  always 
found  rushing  in  at  every  chink  conld  be  warmed 
in  the  space  behind  laths  and  plaster,  and  under 
the  floor.  If  this  plaster  were  hung  upon  iron 
laths  and  standards,  we  should  have  fire-proof 
walls,  the  open  space  forming  acaliduot  for  heat 
from  the  open  fire-place  to  distant  parts  of  the 
room;  and  also  all  extracting  fluesshonldbeformed 
in  such  spaces  for  carrying  away  the  vitiated  air 
and  fames  of  burned  gas,  &o.  The  admissions 
and  diffusions  of  fresh  may  bo  over  hot-water 
pipes,  as  required  at  windows. 

James  Kerr. 


OPENING  OP  AN  OIL-CAKE  MILL 
AT  BOSTON. 

The  opening  of  new  premises  of  such  large 
proportions  as  the  mill  and  warehouses  just 
completed  for  Mr.  John  C.  Simonds,  cake  manu- 
facturer, of  Boston,  is  an  event  which  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  building  has  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  of 
Boston.  The  oontractor  was  Mr.  Huddlestone, 
of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Owen  Broughton,  of  Boston 
officiated  aS  clerk  of  the  works.  The  mill  is 
situated  in  Skirbaok  Quarter,  a few  yards  from 
the  Black  Sluice.  It  is  thus  well  placed  for 
transporting  products  either  by  railway,  sea,  or 
canal. 

The  building  is  200  ft.  long,  47  fc.  wide,  and 
60  ft.  high,  and  contains  a press-room  for  four 
treble  sets  of  oil-presses,  oaka  stores,  oil-room, 
engine  and  boiler  house,  and  granary-room  for 
l-i,000  quarters  of  seed.  The  foundations  of  all 
tho  main  walls  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
15  ft.,  and  6 ft.  wide  below  that  level  llemel 
timber  piles  were  driven  by  a steam  pile-driver 
to  a further  depth  of  15  ft.  On  the  top  of  the 
piles  was  fixed  a Memel  timber  sill,  12  in.  square, 
and  covered  with  two  thioknesses  of  9 in.  by 
3 in.  deals,  on  the  top  of  which  was  put  about 
1,400  cubio  yards  of  blue  lias  lime  concrete. 
The  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  foundations 
was  upwards  of  8,000  fc.  Tho  total  weight  of 
bricks,  lime,  concrete,  and  sand  used  in  the 
erecbiTO  of  the  building  exceed  3,000  tons, 
upwards  of  10,000  ft.  of  timber  in  joists  and 
roof,  80  tons  of  slabs,  360  squares  of  floor  and 
roof  boarding,  4,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  600 
yards  of  concrete  for  engine  bed,  beds  of 
presses,  pumps,  &o.,  40  tons  of  Yorkshire  tooled 
flags,  and  about  50  tons  of  wrought  aud  cast 
iron  (exclusive  of  oolumns  for  carrying  the 
floors).  The  chimney  is  110  ft.  high.  Inclusive 
of  two  residences  for  the  foreman  and  engineer, 
about  a million  bricks  have  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings.  The  floors  of  the 
mill  are  supported  on  balks  of  timber  resting  on 
iron  columns.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  its 
fittings  will  be  a large  amount. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  PROVE  YOUR 
PLUMB.RULE? 

A TECHNICAL  LESSON. 

The  following  particolars  ara  anthentic,  and 
1 remember  all  the  parties.  I shall  condense 
from  memory.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  a 
trick  wall  which  fell  shortly  after  its  erection, 
the  downfall  of  which,  I believe,  was  accele- 
rated by  a downponr  of  rain.  When  the  boilder 
put  in  his  bill  for  payment,  his  client  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  claim.  The  wall  was  certainly 
built,  and  the  wall  was  certainly  down.  The 
client  contended  that  it  was  badly  consbrncted, 
and  that  it  was  pnt  up  in  an  unworkmanlike 
manner ; the  builder,  on  the  other  side,  was 
ready  to  swear  and  prove  that  it  was  erected  by 
competent  workmen,  and  that  it  was  executed  in 
a creditable  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  case  had  to  be  settled  in  the  law-courts, 
the  builder  being  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant 
secured  the  services  of  a clever,  well-known 
counsel,  who  was  known  to  have  a knowledge  of 
architecture.  When  the  builder  had  given  his 
evidence,  he  was  submitted  to  a severe  cross 
examination,  in  which  his  practical  knowledge 
cut  a very  sorry  figure.  The  particular  point  of 
the  question  turned  upon  the  plumbing  of  the 
wall,  whether  it  was  truly  perpendicular,  and 
whether  the  plumb-rale  was  correct.  The 
builder  said  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  that 
the  wall  was  plumb,  and  that  the  plumb-rule  was 
quite  correct. 

“ Listen  for  a moment,  gentlemen  of  thejnry,” 
cried  the  defendant’s  counsel,  “ while  I put  this 
master-builder  to  the  teat.  You  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  practical  acquaintance  with  his  pro- 
fession  from  the  answer  he  gives.  Well,  Mr. 
Guilder,  you  are  ready  to  swenr  upon  your  oath 
that  the  wall  was  plumbed,  and  the  plumb-rule 
correct?”  “Yes.”  “Yon  are?”  “Yes.” 

“ Will  you  be  so  good,  Mr.  Builder,  as  to  turn 
round  and  tell  those  twelve  intelligent  jurymen 
in  that  box  how  you  know  that  your  plumb-rule 
was  correct?”  The  builder  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  “ I know  it  was 
correct,  for  my  workmen  are  always  oarefnl  and 
particular  with  their  work.”  “I  am  not  dis- 
puling  the  character  you  give  your  workmen,” 
replied  the  counsel;  “I  merely  ask  you  to 
tell  the  jury  how  you  know  that  the  plumb-rule 
they  worked  with  was  correct.”  “ I know  it 
was  correct,”  repeated  the  boilder,  “ because  it 
was  made  the  same  as  all  plumb-ruler  are  made, 
and  used  by  men  in  the  habit  of  using  them.” 
“ I must  again  ask  you,  Mr.  Builder,  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  the  jury  or  me  how  you  are  certain 
that  the  plumb-rule  was  true;  or,  in  other 
words,  let  us  know  how  you  prove  jour  plumb- 
rule  ?” 

This  was  a poser. 

“Now,  Mr.  Builder,”  continued  the  defendant’s 
counsel,  “ you  have  come  into  court  to  make  a 
claim  against  my  client:  you  swear  that  the  wall 
was  built  properly  plumb,  and  that  it  did  not 
tumble  down  from  bad  workmanship.  I now 
ask  you,  as  arespectable  builder,  tojust  explain 
to  the  jury  the  method  of  practically  construct- 
ing and  proving  a plumb-rnle.  You  are  no 
doubt  aware  that  if  a plumb-rule  is  not  correct, 
the  work  that  it  is  applied  to  will  not  be  correct. 
I am  ready  to  prove  that  it  was  not  correct,  that 
the  wall  overhung.  Geometrically  speaking,  it 
was  out  of  perpendicular;  consequently,  the 
work  was  badly  executed,  and  I deny  that  you 
have  any  claim  for  payment.” 

A silence  for  some  minntea  reigned,  and  then 
the  plaintiff  made  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts 
at  explanation,  but  got  so  confused  that  he  com- 
pletely broke  down. 

“ It  is  needless,  you  see,  your  lordship,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  me  to  carry  this  case 
much  further.  I will  simply  conclude  by  saying, 
here  is  an  instance  of  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences attending  rash  assertions  and  wrongful 
claims.  Men  are  found  to  come  forward  to 
make  a claim  for  what  they  have  no  right,  or 
have  forfeited,  and  are  ready  to  fortify  their  nu- 
fair  demands  by  swearing  that  they  know  prac- 
tically what  they  do  not  know.  Well,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  as  the  master-builder,  when  in 
the  box,  was  unable  to  prove  his  plumb-rule, 
perhaps  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  from  a lawyer 
to  tell  him  how  to  practically  construct  and 
prove  at  the  same  time  a plumb-rule,  which 
may  be  depended  upon,  for  plumbing  a straight 
wall,  or  any  other  description  of  perpendicular 
work. 

Take  a piece  of  board  a little  more  than 
Ihe  proper  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  which 
you  require.  With  a pair  of  compasses  strike  a 


circle  on  its  face  within  a few  inches  of  either 
end.  Plane  straight  on  the  edge  until  the  sides 
of  the  circles  are  touched, — repeat  on  opposite 
edge.  When  this  is  done  your  pieceof  board  will 
be  of  a parallel  breadth.  Then  a line  drawn 
through  the  centre,  with  a slit  for  the  cord  and 
an  opening  for  the  play  of  the  “ bob,”  will  com- 
plete your  plumb-rule.  I am  nob  an  architect, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  I believe  no  practical 
architect,  builder,  or  workman  will  say  I have 
not  given  a practical  method  for  proving  a 
plumb-rule.  One  word  more,  gentlemen;  I 
think  when  a master-builder  comes  into  court 
and  takes  it  upon  himself  to  swear  that  his  work 
was  properly  executed,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  us  proof  when  asked  of  the  workmanlike 
manner  of  its  accomplishment.  I now  ask  a 
verdict  for  my  client.” 

The  jury  unanimously  declared  in  favour  of 
the  defendant,  the  foreman  saying  that  he  himself 
and  his  fellow  jurors  were  of  opiuioo  that  the 
wall  was  badly  constructed  and  out  of  plumb, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  of  its  fall. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  was  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  technically  correct  in  his  method  of 
proving  a plumb-rule  of  any  length  ? And  it  may 
be  further  asked,  how  many  master  bnilders,  and 
workmen  too,  are  there  at  the  present  honr,  who, 
if  called  npon  suddenly,  could  practically  demon- 
strate, in  proper  language,  the  geometrical  con- 
struction of  a simple  plumb-rule  or  straight-edge. 
However  astounding  it  may  seem,  I have  come 
across  many  workmen  who  could  not,  without  some 
thinking  and  groping,  properly  set  out  the  egg 
oval  opening,  or  “bob”  hole,  in  their  plumb- 
rule.  Archimedes  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
if  a prop,  or  position,  and  a lever,  were  given  to 
him,  he  would  move  the  world.  Technical  know, 
ledge  is  the  prop,  the  position,  and  the  lever; 
and,  without  the  ambition  of  the  great  Greek 
mathematician,  it  will  enable  a man,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  lift  himself  in  the  world,  and, 
morally  and  socially  speaking,  lift  up  the  world 
at  the  same  time.  C. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

The  best  form  of  a villa  orohard-house  is 
that  of  a span  roof,  having  the  ends  placed 
due  north  and  south,  so  that  an  equal  amount 
of  light  may  be  received  on  the  one  side  as  on 
the  other.  A span-roofed  bouse  receives  more 
light  than  a lean-to,  or  any  other  form,  and  they 
are  consequently  the  best  adapted  for  fruits, 
which  can  never  receive  too  much  of  that.  As 
regards  dimensions,  that  is  greatly  optional. 
Narrow  houses  are  liable  to  heat  rapidly,  and 
to  cool  down  as  suddenly,  whilst  large  bouses, 
having  a greater  body  of  air,  keep  to  a greater 
uniformity,  and  io  this  way  large  houses  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  preferable.  Where  no  arti- 
ficial means  of  heating  are  at  command,  whilst 
plants  in  small  narrow  houses  are  often  injured 
by  frosts,  those  in  the  wider  and  larger  escape. 
Large  wide  honses,  however,  have  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  air  is  more  stagnant.  A 
fairly  proportionate  house,  and  suitable,  is  one 
about  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide,  having  for  the  leaser 
sized  one  a single  pathway  down  the  centre,  and, 
for  the  larger,  a 6-ft.  bed  in  the  centre,  then  a 
3. ft.  path  all  round,  and  a border  4 ft.  wide  on 
each  side.  The  height  of  the  honse  need  not 
exceed  10  fc.  or  12  fc.  in  the  ridge,  with  the  sides 
aboot  5 fc.  high.  The  cheapest  style  of  structure 
is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Rivera,  the  inventor, 
being  simply  some  stout  oak  poles  fixed  into  the 
ground,  5 ft.  high,  for  the  top  plate  to  rest  on. 
These  are  placed  about  10  ft.  apart,  and  the 
space  between  boarded  up,  the  top  half  being 
hung  as  a ventilator,  sometimes  a transparent 
and  sometimes  a dark  shatter.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  strong  sash-bars,  1^  in.  by  4^  in. 
deep,  placed  about  15  in.  or  18  in.  apart, 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed, — no  rafters  or  sashes 
being  used.  Ventilation  is  provided  by  an 
opening  just  under  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  either 
end,  and  at  the  bides;  and  the  Farmer,  which  so 
describes  it,  says  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
results.  Houses  such  as  these  can  be  erected 
very  cheaply,  for  at  least  20b.  per  fc., — that  is,  a 
bouse  60  ft.  long  would  cost  60i.  One,  however 
something  a trifle  better  than  this  is  recom- 
mended. First,  let  the  honse  have  a good  brick 
or  stone  foundation,  say,  18  in.  out  of  the  gronnd, 
on  which  fix  the  batten  or  wall  plate ; then 
sashes,  fc.  by  5 fc.,  bung  on  central  pivots  for 
ventilation,  the  top  plate  being  thus  5 fc.  from 
the  ground.  At  every  10  ft.,  strong  rafters, 
2 in.  by  6 in.,  should  be  fixed  to  a centre  ridge 
plate,  and  connected  together  in  their  middle  by 


a strong  bar,  about  12  in.  from  the  ridge  on 
either  side ; another  cross-bar,  the  same  depth 
as  the  rafters,  should  be  placed  on  which  to  fix 
the  scob-bars,  the  space  between  this  and  the 
ridge  to  be  for  ventilation,  by  covering  it  with 
the  common  flap-board  fixed  to  the  ridge ; the 
scob-bars,  about  1 in.  by,li  in.,  should  be  fixed  to 
receive  the  glass,  12  in.  or  14  in.  wide.  The 
glazing  would  thns  be  continuous  thronghont, 
and  very  light  and  strong.  The  ventilation 
being  from  the  side  sashes  and  the  top  flap  at 
the  ridge,  all  of  these  coold  be  opened  by  simnl- 
taneona  movement.  A house  of  this  sort  may  be 
as  much  ornamented  as  fancy  pleases,  by  monld- 
ings  on  the  ridge  ends,  &c.,  by  painting  the 
rafters  and  other  parts  of  a lively  blue,  and  the 
sash-bars  white,  &c.,  and  the  cost  of  such  a 
bouse,  50  fc.  long,  would  not  exceed  lOOL  The 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  is  regarded  as  worth 
double  the  money. 


PROPOSED  MASONIC  HALL  FOR 
LINCOLN. 

Masonic  halls  are  springing  up  throughout 
the  country.  The  design  for  the  proposed  new 
Masonic  Hall  for  Lincoln,  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  recently  purchased  on  the  north  side  of 
Newland,  has  been  decided  on.  The  building 
will  be  commenced  in  the  spring,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rooms  to  be  used  for  Masonic  pur- 
poses, will  comprise  a large  assembly-room, 
or  conoert-hall,  and  other  rooms  and  ofiScea. 
The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Brother 
W.  Watkins,  architect,  of  that  city.  The  gronnd- 
floor  plan  contains  two  entrances,  each  9 fc. 
wide.  Between  them  is  a room  24  ft.  square,  to 
be  used  for  sales  or  small  meetings.  Immediately 
behind  this  room,  and  approached  from  the  right- 
band  entrance,  is  the  large  open  staircase  leading 
to  the  Masonic  departments,  which  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  front  or  the  first  story.  Immediately 
behind  the  sale-room,  and  approached  from  the 
left-hand  entrance  (which  will  be  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  public  assembly-room),  are  cloak- 
rooms. Behind  these  are  staircases  leading  to 
the  galleries,  which  extend  round  three  aides  of 
the  large  assembly-room.  This  hall,  which  is 
78  ft.  long,  33  fc.  wide,  and  25  fc.  high,  has  an 
orchestra  at  the  extreme  end,  16  ft.  wide,  and 
13  ft.  deep,  to  right  and  left  of  which  are  two 
green-rooms.  Exclusive  of  the  orchestra,  the 
hall  will  seat  700  persons.  The  principal  stair- 
case,  approached  from  the  right-hand  entrance, 
leads  to  the  Masonic  lodge,  which  consists  of  a 
reception-room,  24  fc.  by  18  ft. ; a porohway 
leading  to  the  lodge-room,  which  latter  is  36  ft. 
by  24  fc.,  and  22  ft.  high  in  the  centre;  and  a 
preparation-room,  together  with  stores  for  lodge 
furniture,  &c.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Geometric  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is 
intended  (on  certain  conditions)  to  be  a memorial 
of  the  late  Doctor  Oliver;  and,  with  chat  view, 
provision  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  front  for  a 
life-size  statue  of  him,  which  will  bo  placed  upon 
a pedestal  supported  by  coupled  polished  granite 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
traceried  canopy.  The  front  will  be  45  ft.  wide, 
and  50  ft.  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex 
of  the  centre  gable,  «hich  will  be  surmounted 
with  the  life-size  figure  of  St.  John.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  design  is  for  merely  a front. 


FROM  IRELAND. 

Dromore. — The  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ 
the  Redeemer,  at  Dromore,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  extensive  additions  and  alterations.  About 
2,000Z.  have  been  expended  upon  it,  the  design 
having  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  arohi- 
tect;  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Walter  Doolin,  of 
Dublin.  The  church  at  Dromore  stands  upon  a 
very  ancient  site,  but  it  poBsesses  no  merits  in 
an  architectural  point  of  view.  In  the  additions 
which  have  been  now  made  and  are  in  contem- 
plation in  the  future,  a difficult  task  has  been 
experienced,  viz. — to  re-model  an  unsatisfactory 
building,  hampered  where  extension  was  wanted 
by  interments,  withoot,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
stroying historical  associations  which  the  several 
portions  of  the  structure  bore.  This  has  been 
effected  by  taking  down  the  eastern  end  of  the 
old  churob,  and  terminating  it  with  a semicir- 
cular apse,  lighted  by  seven  pointed  windows, 
eud  which  is  intended  as  a memorial  to  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
“ Taylor  apse.”  In  the  angle,  formed  by  this  por- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  transept  alluded  to,  has 
been  made  the  principal  addition,  in  the  form  of 
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an  aisle,  25  ft.  wide,  which  embraces  within  it  the 
transept,  and  will  oonseqnently  be  known  as 
the  “ Percy  aisle.”  On  the  east  and  north  of 
this  again  are  narrow  aisles,  opening  into  it 
with  pointed  arches,  and  it  is  intended  that 
this  aisle,  with  its  north  aisle,  should  be  ulti- 
mately extended  towards  the  west,  so  forming  an 
addition  of  considerably  greater  area  than  that 
of  the  old  church,  and  opening  into  it  along  its 
entire  length,  with  an  arcade  of  arches  springing 
from  carved  columns.  Although  quite  im- 
practicable to  transform  the  building  into  one  of 
a cathedral  aspect,  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
that  it  still,  at  least  nominally,  possesses  a 
chapter  and  dean,  and  that  at  some  future  date 
it  might  possibly  be  the  pro- cathedral  of  a sepa- 
rate bishopric.  The  eastern  end  of  the  church, 
for  two  bays  in  length,  has  been  treated  dis- 
tinctively as  a choir,  terminating  westward  in 
a square  pier,  the  intermediate  pier  being  of 
coupled  colnmns  with  sculptured  capitals.  The 
roof  of  the  choir  is  treated  distinctively,  being 
cnsped  in  section,  and  sheeted  with  stained 
timber.  The  new  roofs  of  both  the  new  and  old 
building  are  high  in  pitch,  open-timbered,  and 
plastered  between  the  rafters,  having  tie-beams 
and  king-posts  moulded  after  the  manner  of 
columns.  The  former  stalls  of  the  capitular 
body  are  now  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  choir, 
and  terminated  with  a low  stone  wall  or  curb  to 
the  raised  floor.  The  building  is  still  encumbered, 
from  sheer  necessity,  with  unsightly  and  incon- 
venient galleries  in  the  “ Percy  aisle”  and  nave, 
the  removal  of  which  is  urgently  demanded. 
This  done,  and  the  whole  contemplated  additions 
carried  out,  Dromore  Church  or  “ Cathedral” 
will  be  a building  of  considerable  area.  The 
memoriarchancel  rails  are  by  Messrs.  J.  iledman, 
of  Coventry;  the  floor  is  laid  thronghout  with 
encanstic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Sbaw,  through  their 
agent,  Mrs.  Riddel  &Co.,  of  Belfast.  A lantern, 
by  the  Messrs.  Skidman,  the  gift  of  the  rector,  is 
placed  below  the  steps  leading  into  the  choir. 
Two  windows  of  grisaille  work,  by  Messrs. 
Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  have  been  placed  in  the 
north  aisle  to  the  memory  of  various  members  of 
the  family  of  Mr.  T.  Stott,  now  of  Ballymoney, 
but  formerly  of  Dromore ; while  a nook  near  the 
eastern  porch  contains  four  memorial  windows, 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Covent- 
garden,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Justice.  Other  windows  have  been  promised. 


INUNDATION  OP  ROME. 

The  Tiber  entered  Rome  just  before  the  King, 
and  has  done  enormous  damage.  A correspon- 
dent on  the  spot  writes  to  us  : — 

Rome  at  this  moment  is  in  a state  of  intense 
excitement.  The  Tiber  has  risen  against  it,  and 
now  occupies  a good  half  of  the  city;  the  Corso 
itself  and  Piazza  del  Popolo  being  several  feet 
deep  in  the  water  ; the  Via  Condotti  up  to 
the  Albergo  d’Aleraagna,  the  Via  Ripetta  and 
quarters  of  Trastevere,  and  more  especially 
the  Ghetto,  both  quarters  densely  populated 
by  the  poorer  classes,  are  in  the  worst  case  of  all. 
The  country  around  is  flooded  from  the  break- 
ing down  of  dykes  and  other  disasters,  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, as  it  is  a far  higher  flood  than  the  cele- 
brated one  of  1816.  The  whole  place  is  in  a 
state  of  uproar,  both  yesterday  and  to-day. 
There  is  suoh  a dearth  of  boats  of  any  kind,  and 
the  water  is  so  deep  that  carriages  cannot  ven- 
ture far  into  the  flooded  streets,  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  cenvey  food  and  assistance  to  the  impri- 
soned inhabitants.  The  Government  is  sending 
about  high  wagons,  guarded  by  soldiers,  and 
laden  with  bread.  The  King  sent  a return  tele- 
gram, on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  to  place 
20,000f.  from  him  in  assisting  the  suS'ererB;  but 
now  also  some  accident  has  happened  on  the 
railways,  and  there  has  been  no  mail  in  from  the 
north  of  Italy  or  Civita  Vecchia  for  five  days; 
so  we  are  almost  in  a state  of  siege.  Prom  the 
terraces  of  the  Pincian  Hill  the  sight  is  extra- 
ordinary. You  can  sse  down  the  Condotti,  look- 
ing like  a street  in  Venice, — and  would  that 
they  could  have  the  gondolas  also ; the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  looks,  from  its  shape,  obelisk,  and 
fountains,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  be  filled 
with  water,  as  it  now  is  a basin;  and  beyond,  in 
the  Campagna,  extends  a large  tract  of  water, 
like  a lake,  dotted  with  the  roofs  of  houses,  the 
highest  floors  alone  visible,  and  tops  of  trees. 
The  water  is,  they  say,  receding  now  a little  ; 
and  if  a strong  tramontane  wind  would  blow, 
instead  of  this  scirrocco,  they  say  the  water 


would  subside;  but  I saw  little  difference  again 
this  afternoon.  All  houses  are  now  lighting  up 
their  windows,  in  the  innndated  parts,  and  we 
are  going  out  to  see  the  effect.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  accurate  accounts  of  the  disaster 
can  be  obtained  ; but  it  is  certain  that  they  can 
scarcely,  as  yet,  be  exaggerated.  The  King  has 
since  left  200,000f.,  in  addition  to  his  first  gift. 
He  has  been  received  with  the  greatest  excite- 
ment and  delight.  “ Come  back  soon,  Em- 
manuel ! ” was  the  cry  when  he  left.  Those  who 
Buperstibiously  wonld  connect  the  doings  of  the 
King  and  the  Inundation  are  met  by  the  fact 
that  the  lightning  which  heralded  it  struck  the 
Pope’s  chapel  in  the  Vatican. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1871. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  is  known 
out  of  doors  concerning  the  approaching  Exhibi- 
tion. Nearly  every  week  wa  receive  letters  of 
inquiry,  and  yet,  as  we  are  reminded,  the  rules 
have  been  announced  and  advertised  since 
August,  1869,  and  many  thoasand  notices  have 
been  sent  direct  to  exhibitors  at  former  Exhibi- 
tions. Let  us  repeat  to  two  inquirers  whose 
letters  are  now  before  us  that  all  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Col.  Soott,  Kensington 
Gore,  and  that  exhibited  articles  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Act  of  1870. 

Objection  is  made,  so  far  as  models  of  in- 
ventions and  delicate  machinery  are  concerned, 
to  the  requirement  that  works  must  be  sent  in 
by  February,  though  the  public  will  not  be 
admitted  till  May  ; but  the  authorities  say  it  is 
necessary.  The  judges  for  Fine  Arts  have  been 
announced,  and  the  list  of  judges  in  other 
departments  is  now,  we  believe,  settled. 

One  of  our  correspondents  urges  that  the 
Commissioners  should  light  up  the  Exhibition, 
so  that  it  might  be  open  on  certain  evenings  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  are  engaged  during 
the  day.  We  do  not  know  any  valid  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  so. 


FAIRPORD  CHURCH:  FAIRFORD 
WINDOWS. 

“the  tames  of  FAIRFORD.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Arcbmological 
Association  on  the  lltb,  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  First  giving  a brief 
notice  of  the  claims  of  Saxon  Fairford  in  an 
arobmological,  historical,  and  artistic  sense  com- 
bined, the  object  of  the  paper  was  declared  to 
be,  to  prove : — 1st.  That  John  Tame  did  not 
acquire  the  painted  glass  in  1492,  or  at  any  other 
time,  by  conquest,  piracy,  or  purchase ; 2nd. 
That  he  did  not  found  Fairford  Church,  or 
dedicate  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  3rd.  That  he 
did  not  even  rebuild  the  church,  or  any  part  of 
it;  4th.  That  he  did  not  purchase  the  manor  of 
Fairford  from  Henry  VII. ; 5th.  That  he  never 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  painted 
windows,  and  never  even  contemplated  their 
erection  ; and,  lastly,  that  the  windows  were  not 
ordered  until  after  Midsummer,  1500,  and  were 
erected  not  later  than  1505.  These  propositions 
were  supported  by  direct  reference  to  original 
documents,  which  seem  to  have  never  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  consisting  among  others  of  the 
original  wills  of  John  Tame  ; Sir  Edmund  Tame, 
knight ; his  son,  Sir  Edmund  ; and  other  members 
of  the  family.  In  other  words,  the  old  tale  of 
John  Tame  having  seized  the  glass  in  1492, 
built  Fairford  Church  to  receive  it,  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  disproved. 

The  effect  of  the  paper  being  to  prove  the 
date  of  the  glass  to  be  later  than  hitherto  ima- 
gined, it  will  be  regarded  as  important  by  those 
who  attribute  it  to  Albert  Diirer. 

The  history  of  the  Tame  family  was  related, 
and  John  Tame’e  first  connexion  with  Fairford 
was  declared  to  be  1480  (20  Edward  IV).  The 
romantic  history  of  the  Manor  of  Fairford  was 
given  from  1460  to  1489,  the  lordship  thereof 
■ having,  during  that  period,  been  successively 
held  by  Richard,  5th  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Anne  Bsauchamp  j the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  supposed  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  a butt  of  Malmsey ; Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.;  and,  on  his 
decease,  the  widowed  and  childless  Countess  of 
Warwick.  An  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Manor  was  vested  in  the 
Countess,  and  afterwards  conveyed  by  her  to 
Henry  VII.  in  1-189,  was  also  given.  A state- 
ment then  followed  to  show  that  Fairford  Churoh 
was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  by  the  eccle- 


siastical communities  of  Worcester  and  of 
Tewkesbury,  between  the  years  1490  and  1495, 
and  that  John  Tame  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  rebnildiog  ; that  John  Tame’s  con- 
nexion  with  the  church  was  distinctly  pointed 
out  and  defined  by  hia  will,  dated  the  28c,h  of 
January,  1496,  and  confirmed  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1500,  five  days  before  hia  decease,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  instead  of  founding  the 
ohuroh,  and  dedicating  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  he 
founded  a chantry  in  the  north  chapel  of  the 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Details  of  his 
will  were  given  in  support  of  Mr.  Holt’s  views, 
who  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  painted 
glass  windows  were  erected  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Edward  Tame,  the  son  of  John,  and  fortified 
his  views  by  reference  to  the  donor’s  will,  and 
other  collateral  circumstances. 

Here,  so  far  as  the  church  and  windows  were 
concerned,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Holt  con- 
olnded;  he  having,  as  be  submitted,  made  good 
the  truth  of  each  of  his  before-mentioned  pro- 
positions, which,  if  admitted,  would  be  found  to 
have  an  important  bearing  in  considering  the 
much-disputed  question  as  to  the  artist  who 
painted  the  windows,  and  the  school  of  art  to 
which  they  belong. 

Mr.  Holt  continued  his  paper  by  giving  a 
statement  of  the  salient  points  in  Tames’s 
history,  showing  the  date  and  circumstanceB 
of  his  knighthood,  and  the  hitherto  over- 
looked fact  that  on  the  26th  of  August,  1520, 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Court  arrived  at 
Fairford,  and  remained  there  a week,  as  the 
guests  of  Sir  Edmund  Tame;  as  well  as  that, 
during  the  royal  stay,  hia  Majesty  couferred 
upon  Sir  Edmund  a signal  and  unprecedented 
mark  of  hia  royal  favour,  by  bestowing  upon  him 
a shield  of  arms,  “ composed  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  the  crowned  lion 
and  griffin.” 


BUILT  TO  SELL. 

A Glasgow  case  of  this  kind  has  just  occurred. 
Messrs.  D.  & R.  Law  were  building  premises 
at  Belmont  Crescent,  and  had  reached  the 
fourth  story,  when  the  whole  affair  collapsed 
into  rubbish,  killing  six  persons,  and  seriously 
injuring  five  others.  Messrs.  Law  were  not 
themselves  builders,  but  their  father,  a ship- 
owner, had  once  been  a builder,  and  they  had 
confidence  in  their  foreman.  They  feued  the 
ground  from  a Glasgow  banking  company,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  who  knew  well  that  it 
was  made  ground,  raised  on  a slope,  with  33  ft. 
in  depth  of  forced  earth  at  one  corner  ; and  the 
bank  advanced  money  to  Messrs.  Law  as  they 
went  on,  an  agent,  in  whom  the  bank  bad  confi- 
dence,‘‘coming  and  going,”  and  certifying  to 
the  doing  of  the  work  (and  the  public)  from 
story  to  story,  week  by  week,  as  it  rose,  like  a 
mushroom.  No  architect  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,  with  which,  in  truth,  no  builder 
either  seems  to  have  had  to  do.  The  third  story 
had  been  “certified,”  and  the  fourth  was  in 
progress,  when  the  oard  structure  collapsed  ; 
and  for  the  event  Messrs.  David  Law,  sen.,  and 
David  Law,  jun.,  were  tried  before  a jury,  who 
have  decided  that  Mr.  David  Law,  sen.,  is  “ nob 
guilty,”  and  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  David 
Law,  jun.,  is  “ not  proven,” 


BROKEN  IRON  PIPES. 

Sir, — The  only  sure  cure  for  the  nuisance  re- 
ferred to  in  your  last,  is  to  pub  new  pipes. 

D.  M. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  SURVEYOR- 
SHIP  OF  BRIDEWELL  AND  BETHLEHEM 
HOSPITALS. 

— I desire,  with  your  permission,  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  through 
your  pages,  upon  a subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  profession.  I bake  this  course  of 
addressing  you  publicly  in  preference  to  asking 
the  question  privately  of  the  Council,  or  at  an 
ordinary  meetiogof  the  Instituto,  incon3eq:ienc0 
of  the  importance  and  public  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, which,  I think,  deserves  wider  recognition 
than  oould  be  possibly  obtained  were  I to  intro- 
duce the  matter  at  the  very  scantily-attended 
meetings  which  are  held  iu  Conduib-streeb. 

The  Council  of  the  Instituto  issued  some  time 
since  a paper  of  rules  on  professional  charges, 
in  which  the  various  payments  for  different 
kinds  of  services  are  defined  with  great  accuracy. 
In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  the 
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commission  payable  for  preparing  drawioga  and 
Bpecification,  and  superintendence  is  6 per  cent, 
upon  the  net  cost  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of 
alterations  to  old  bnildings,  or  the  de&igning 
and  snperintendcnce  of  forniture,  fittings,  sculp- 
tnre,  stained  glass,  or  other  works  of  a similar 
kind,  a higher  commission  may  be  charged  ; bnt 
it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
these  rnles  that  5 per  cent,  should  be  the  mini- 
mnm  charge  for  an  architect’s  services  for 
designing  and  superintendence.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion I wish  to  ask  the  Council  is  this, — Are  these 
rules,  which  were,  I snppose,  drawn  up  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute,  and  ore  pre- 
sumably intended  to  regulate  the  general  prac- 
tice to  promote  the  welfare  and  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  profession,  obligatory  upon  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  or  are  they  not  ? 

My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  I 
observe  that  more  than  one  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  a candidate  for  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals, 
and  that  in  a memorandum  of  the  duties  of  the 
surveyor  issued  by  the  governors  for  the  infor- 
mation of  candidates,  it  is  stipulated  that,  should 
any  buildings  be  erected  under  the  superinten- 
denoe  of  the  surveyor  exceeding  2,000J.  in  value, 
he  shall  be  paid  a commission  of  2^  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost.  If  the  rules  of  the  Institute  are 
binding  upon  its  members,  it  would  appear  that 
a Fellow — I will  not  say  an  Associate,  because 
an  Associate  has  no  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Institute,  and  his  obligations  to  the  Institute 
are  less  rigorously  defined, — but  a Fellow  cer- 
tainly cannot  consistently  seek  an  appointment 
in  which  the  rnles  of  the  Institute  are  set 
at  nought.  Into  the  merits  of  the  qnestion 
of  payment  by  per-centage  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  enter ; nor  is  it,  I think,  at  all 
necessary  that  I should  do  so  : there  is  much  to 
be  said  both  for  and  against  the  system,  bat  as 
long  as  the  Institute  countenances  it,  and  makes 
rules  for  its  members  based  upon  that  system, 
it  seems  only  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
that  the  members  of  the  Institute  should  endea- 
vour to  carry  out  those  rules  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, and  not,  while  seeking  to  impose  them  upon 
others,  to  throw  them  aside  whenever  tWr 
observance  becomes  inconvenient. 

There  was  an  old  custom,  which  existed  until 
very  recently,  and  took  place  at  an  inn  at  High- 
gate,  where  the  neophyte  swore  upon  a ram’s 
horn  to  observe  a variety  of  conditions,  and  to 
abjure  many  things,  in  a long  and  absurd  jurat, 
which  ended  with  the  remarkable  provision, — 
“ unless  you  obooae  otherwise.”  It  would  seem, 
from  the  conduct  of  some  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
tute, that  they  qualify  the  obligations  they  con- 
tract towards  that  body  with  some  suoh  adden- 
dum as  that  which  formerly  attended  the  cere- 
mony of  being  sworn  at  Highgate. 

Civis. 


THE  CONSISTENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Professor  Donaldson  seems  to  take  need- 
less offence  at  the  letter  of  ‘‘  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,”  in 
years  of  31et  ult.  He  says,  ” I know  not  whe- 
ther the  writer  considers  it  consistent  with  the 
loyal  allegiance  which  every  one  owes  to  a 
public  body  of  which  he  is  a member,  to  cast 
discredit  upon  its  regulations.”  I certainly 
think  such  conduct,  if  indulged  in,  most  incon- 
sistent, and,  moreover  deserving  of  prompt  and 
rigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  council.  But 
in  the  present  instance,  is  not  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor himself  more  amenable  to  the  charge 
than  “ F.  R.  I.  B.  A.  ?”  The  latter  has  not  said 
a word  against  the  Institute  rules,  whereas  the 
Professor  has  recently  pronounced  one  of  them 
to  be  “ incapable  of  proof,  illegal,  and  nnreason- 
able.”  It  was  well  to  observe  that  he  was  in  a 
minority  at  the  time,  but  his  opinion  carries 
more  weight  than  that  of  most  men,  and  was 
calculated  to  do  much  mischief. 

Surely  if  the  rnles  were  drawn  np  in  the 
careful  and  conscientious  manner,  he  says,  the 
more  reason  why  an  important  one  of  them 
shcnld  not  be  denounced  on  such  slight  grounds 
as  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, which  dealt  with  a very  peculiar  case. 
As  the  Professor  very  properly  says,  “ previous 
decisions  as  to  law  are  overruled  every  term.” 
It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  this  apparently 
adverse  decision  may  yet  be  reversed  or  super- 
seded ; and  in  the  meantime  would  it  not  be 
more  becomiog  in  such  an  iofiuential  member 
and  office-bearer  of  the  Institute  to  stand  by  its 
published  views  (in  which  it  has  been  unani- 
mouely  confirmed  by  the  provincial  societies), 
than  to  join  with  the  Times,  Mr.  .Ayrton,  and 


Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  in  condemning  them  ?'  It 
is  weil  known  that  the  5 per  cent,  charge,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  system  of  payment  by  per- 
centage, was  at  one  time  denounced  as  illegal  in 
the  courts  ; but  it  has  continued,  nevertheless, 
and  is  now  seldom,  if  ever  questioned. 

If  one  role  on  examination  turns  out  to  be 
“illegal  and  unreasonable,”  all  may  be  so,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
to  quote  any  as  authoritative.  One-half  of  the 
rule  referring  to  property  in  the  drawings  being 
set  aside,  why  should  the  other,  which  binds  the 
architect  to  supply  two  copies  for  one  fee,  re- 
main in  force  ? It  is  especially  unfair  that  those 
which  relate  to  architects’  duties  shonld  be 
rigidly  enforced,  while  those  that  have  regard  to 
his  rights  are  weakly  surrendered.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  architect  furnishing  quantities  at  a fair  rate, 
the  Institute  rule  notwithstanding,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  very  general  in  the  north  of  England. 
Architects  are  expected  to  nnderstand  “ the 
measurement  and  valuation  of  artificers’  work,” 
and  if  so,  why  should  they  be  debarred  from 
practising  it?  Indeed,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  ask  Mr.  Ouvry,  or  some  higher  authority, 
whether  this  rule  be  not  illegal  also,  coming 
under  the  category  of  " contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade.” 

I yield  to  none  in  honest  loyalty  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  anxiety  to  see  it  take  its  proper  place 
as  the  chief  governing  and  representative  body 
of  the  profession.  This  will  never  be  the  case 
so  long  as  its  members  are  nob  ashamed  publicly 
to  contravene  its  rules,  and  such  a line  of  con- 
duct  is  nob  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the 
Council.  I am  very  far  from  being  singular  in 
these  views,  many  members  having  expressed 
the  same,  and  numerona  other  active  and  respect- 
able arohitects  deolining  to  join  the  lostitute  on 
the  ground  of  its  inefficiency.  I hope,  however, 
some  day  to  see  more  useful  practical  measures 
adopted  to  secure  “uniformity  and  respectability 
of  practice;”  bub  in  this  hope  many  think  I am 
over-sanguine.  Wm.  Fogerty. 


OVERHANGING  ROOFS  AND  CORNICES. 

Sir, — I crave  your  permission  to  suggest  that 
overhanging  roofs  or  cornices  should  not  be 
allowed  in  crowded  tboroagbfares.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  district  surveyor  should  have  power 
to  stop  all  such  merely  ornamental,  bub  useless, 
encroachments.  They  fall  now  and  then,  and 
drip  continuonsly,  rendering  the  footway  un- 
pleasant, and  even  dangerous  to  passengers. 

A.  E. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDERS  AND  THE 
LAW  COURTS. 

A DEPUTATIOX  of  London  builders,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  H.  Lee,  Plucknett,  Hannen,  Johnson, 
Trollope,  and  T.  Locas,  waited  by  appointment 
on  Mr.  Ayrton,  at  the  Office  of  Works,  on 
Saturday,  the  7bh,  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
conditions  of  contract,  which  had  been  objected 
to.  These  were  generally  modified,  but  on  the 
principal  supposed  points  of  difference  it  appeared 
that  the  Commissioner  and  the  builders  were 
already  quite  agreed  in  substance,  and  the  only 
qoesbion  was  whether  the  wording  of  the  condi- 
tions carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  builders.  The  legal  adviser  of 
the  builders  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Com- 
missioner appeared  not  to  coincide  on  the  legal 
phraseology  necessary,  and  it  was  left  to  these 
gentlemen  to  confer  further  together.  The 
deputation  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  hia  patience  and  courtesy,  and 
withdrew. 

We  have  before  us  the  particnlars  of  the 
changes  that  were  made,  but  their  publication 
now  might  prejndice  the  question. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

A COPY  of  the  following  letter  has  been  sent 
to  the  honorary  seoretaries  of  the  several  socie- 
ties forming  the  “Alliance:  ” — 

“ In  issuing  the  report  of  ihe  proceedings  st  the  meeting 
of  the  Alliance  held  in  June  last,  I beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  two  or  three  points  in  reference  thereto. 

Although  the  recent  legal  decision  may  be  considered 
almost,  it'  not  quite,  to  set  at  rest  Che  question  as  to  the 
delivery  of  the  plans  by  the  architect  when  the  works  are 
not  carried  out,  the  proprietorship  of  the  drawings  when 
the  works  are  executed  is  still  an  open  question.  It  would 
be  of  great  value  if  you  can  obtain  from  your  members 
any  decision  upon  this  subject  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  course  of  their  practice. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  question  of  architectural 


examinations  occupied  considerable  attention  at  the 
meeting,  and  resulted  in  two  resolutions  being  adopted. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one,  especially  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  and  the  establishment  of 
provincial  examinations  would  no  doubt  stimulate  many 
who  would  otherwise  bo  deterred  if  their  presence  in 
London  were  needed.  It  would  strengthen  the  applica- 
tioa  to  the  Institute  if  yon  could  eseeriain  approximately 
the  number  of  your  members  who  would  be  likely  to  offer 
themselves  for  examination,  or  are,  at  any  rate,  favour- 
able to  the  scheme.  I shall  be  happy  to  procure  any 
information  you  may  need,  ao  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 
The  establishment  of  classes  for  the  preparation  or  assis- 
tance of  students  would  he  a great  incentive.  Such  classes 
have  been  established  by  the  London  Architectural 
Association,  and  with  much  suceess. 

It  is  intended  that  an  Exhibition  of  Architectural 
Drawings  shall  be  held  in  the  International  Exhibition, 
to  open  on  the  1st  May,  1871.  As  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  Society  is  now  dissolved,  this  will  be  the  only 
means  of  exhibiting  architectural  drawings  ; and  as  it  is 
believed  the  architecture  of  other  countries  will  be  well 
represented,  it  is  hoped  that  Englaud  may  maintain  its 
own  in  this  respect.  All  drawings  intended  for  exhibition 
must  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Building,  South  Kensing- 
ton, W.,  not  later  than  a:ind  February  next,  but  applica- 
tion should  at  once  he  made  to  the  secretary. 

In  his  opening  address  for  the  present  session,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
suggested  the  desirability  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Alliance  and  the  other  architectural  societies  with  the 
Institute.  As  far  as  the  connexion  of  the  delegates  and 
members  of  the  societies  with  the  lustitute  is  concerned, 
this  would,  no  doubt,  be  most  desirable,  in  order  to  make 
the  Institute  the  recognised  body  of  British  architects ; 
but  as  the  Alliance  is  a repreaeutative  body,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  proposed  to  abolish  the  country  societies,  it  has 
great  advantages  in  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  several 
societies  comprised  in  it,  and  through  them  of  architects 
generally,  which  could  not  be  so  e-isily  obtained  from 
individual  members  through  the  lostitute  alone.  It  also 
has  opportunities  of  aiding  the  Inatitnte  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  establishment  of  local  examinations}  and  of  exerting 
an  outside  pressure  that  will  be  of  value  to  that  body.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  resolution  inviting  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Alliance  will  be  accepted ; aud  that  the  two  societies 
may  continue  to  work,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  but  for  the 
common  good  of  the  profession. 

To  make  the  Alliance  answer  its  full  purpose,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a position  to  obtain  directly 
the  experience  of  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
architects  practising  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  many 
of  these  live  at  a distauco  from  the  provincial  arcbitec- 
tectural  societies,  they  are  not  represented.  As,  how- 
ever, there  are  arcbmologieal  societies  in  almost  every 
county  or  diocese,  and  moat  of  these  include  the  principal 
local  architects,  1 purpose  ascertaining  their  names,  and 
suggesting  the  formation  of  a Professional  Architectural 
Committee  or  Section,  for  practising  architects  and 
students  only ; I shall  be  obliged  il  you  will  forward  me 
the  names  of  any  such  societies  in  your  neighbourhood.  I 
should  be  also  thankful  for  any  suggestions  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alliance  has  been  found  of  value,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  your  assistance  is  required  in  bringing 
to  its  notice  those  occasional  subjects  which  arise  affecting 
the  profession,  and  also  that  the  Alliance  is  still  in  its 
infancy;  but  the  scheme  having  been  fairly  organised,  it 
would  be  a great  pity  to  allow  it  to  drop  for  want  of 
proper  support  from  the  allied  societies. 

The  annual  meeting  »ill  most  probably  be  held  in  June 
next  year,  at  which  we  shall  hope  to  receive  your  dele- 
gates; due  notice  will,  however,  be  sent.  I shall  feel 
obliged  by  any  communications  or  suggestions  for  sub- 
mission to  the  m etiog  being  sent  to  me,  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  May. 

J.  Douglass  Matbews,  Hon.  Sec.” 


ARBITRATION  v.  FIST  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP. 

Sib, — Men  who  denounce  fratricidal  war  are  invariably 
ready  for  a tight,  on  a alight  offence  or  an  affrontive  word ; 
yet  working  men  have  Co  learn  it  does  not  decide  right. 
I have  seen  shopmates  batter  each  other;  invariably  the 
bully  triumphs.  We  adopted  a plan  to  stop  these  scenes. 
The  instant  a man  was  struck  by  a shopmate  be  was  to 
inform  the  oldest  man,  who  called  us  together.  We  had 
only  one  case  to  try  : a fine  of  10a  was  inflicted,  with  an 
intimation  of  its  being  doubled  if  repeated.  Nothing  of 
this  hind  has  occurred  since  among  the  men.  The  boys 
have  an  occasional  furo  up;  thu  foreman  is  umpire  for 
them,  and  sometimes  thrashes  both.  R.  T. 


UXBRIDGE  UNION:  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

Considerable  alterations  and  additions  ha^e 
been  in  progress  at  the  above  during  the  last 
few  months,  under  the  auperiutendence  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  architect.  The  accommo- 
dation hitherto  provided  having  been  for  some 
time  post  felt  to  be  insuffioieut,  the  guardians 
decided  on  erecting  a new  infirmary  for  males, 
in  addition  to  altering  the  old  infirmary  (which 
formerly  served  for  both  sexes)  for  females. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Kearley  was  the  contractor  for  this 
portion  of  the  works,  and  for  the  new  boundary 
walls. 

A new  ward  for  able-bodied  men  has  also  been 
erected,  for  which  Mr.  F.  Taylor  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  stoves  aud  heating  apparatus 
have  been  provided  by  Messrs.  May.  Monle’s 
earth-olobet  system  has  been  adopted  through- 
out. Mr.  Collett  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


Thames  Tiers. — It  is  understood  that  a new 
pier  is  to  be  formed  near  Lambeth  Palaoe,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one  which  was  moored  near 
Lambeth  Bridge,  aud  recently  removed. 
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rHE  SUEVETOESHIP  OP  BETHLEHEM 
HOSPITAL. 

Tue  governors  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem 
sapitals  are  about  to  appoint  a surveyor, 
ley  offer  a salary  of  250Z.  a year  for  the  die* 
argo  of  multifarious  duties,  and  in  addition  a 
mmiesion  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  new 
ildings  erected  under  his  superintendence, 
ovided  the  cost  of  the  building  so  erected  be 
DOOZ.  and  upwards.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  of 
urse  expressed  by  architects  with  respect  to 
eae  terms,  but  the  governors  nevertheless,  we 
ire  say,  have  plenty  of  candidates  to  choose 
om,  so  singular  is  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
ssion.  The  tendency  of  such  proceedings  on 
le  part  of  public  bodies  is  necessarily  to  damage 
still  further. 


VARIORUM. 

The  (American)  SFanufacturer  and  Builder 
Sampson  Low  & Co)  is  publishing  in  its 
ontbly  issues  “The  History  of  Art  and 
•Zjthetics,”  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
iullet  le  Duo  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight,  architect. 
— The  current  number  of  the  ArZ-JournaZ 
icludes  an  engraving  of  '•  America  ” by  Mr.  John 
ell,  a group  now  set  up  as  part  of  the  Albert 
[eraorial  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
le  various  sculptors  who  are  executing  groups 
ir  the  memorial  are  working  in  subordination 
□d  under  one  general  direction.  If  it  be  not 
),  we  may  have  to  regret  incongruities  and  want 
f balance.  Mr.  Ball’s  group  is  evidently  the  result 
f much  thought.  We  trust,  however,  the  figure 
f Canada  in  reality  is  better  proportioned  than 

1 the  engraving.  Haddon  Hall  is  the  subject 
reated  of  and  illustrated  in  the  series  beaded 
[Lately  Homes  of  England.  The  writer  is  too  true 
, brother  of  the  angle  to  omit  reference  to  the 
ileasantest  little  inn  in  England,  “ The  Peacock  ” 
t Rowsley.  Oh,  for  summer  weather,  and  a week 

2 that  quiet  haven! The  half- timber  houses  of 

[erefordshire  are  thus  spoken  of  in  “ Annals  of  a 
[order  County”  in  the  January  number  of  Fraser  ; 
Picturesqueuess  must  rather  be  sought  in  the 
umerous  timbered  houses,  conspicuous  in  black 
nd  white,  which  form  one  of  the  specialties  of 
he  county.  Weobley  and  Pembridge  are  collec- 
ions  of  these  quaint  dwellings,  whose  project- 
Qg  gables,  heavy  barge-boards,  and  plastered 
rattling  carry  us  back  to  a time  when  oak  was 
ilentiful  and  labour  cheap.  The  durability  of 
he  materials  employed  is  marvellous.  There 
,re  extant  houses  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ifceenth  oentnry,  and  still,  so  far  as  their  tim- 
)er  is  concerned,  evincing  no  signs  of  decay. 
Che  axe  glints  from  the  surface  of  their  mas- 
ive  beams  as  from  a close-grained  rock,  and 
■yen  fire  itself  can  make  little  impression  upon 
vood  seasoned  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Diue- 
ey’s  sketches,  reproduced  iu  fac-simile  in  the 
?ery  curious  volumes  lately  published  by  the 
Uamden  Society,  show  us  what  the  county  has 
ost  through  the  spirit  of  improvement  rife  sinse 
iis  time.  But  we  still  have  iu  China  or  Cheney 
Jourb  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Tudor  era;  and  in  Brinsop 
Court,  the  moated  grange  of  the  Dansey  family, 
are  specimens  of  native  oak  such  as  this  dege- 
nerate age  could  nob  produce.  Attached  to  each 
house  is  a dismantled  chapel,  and  the  first- 
named  has  a series  of  panel  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  Sibyls,  of  considerable  interest.  But 
the  local  style  was  not  confined  to  dwelling- 
houses.  It  bad  its  fullest  development  in  the 
Market-bailor  Butter  Cross  of  each  liltle  town, 
a building  which  in  most  instances  has  suffered 
largely  from  the  Philistinism  of  its  custodians.” 

The  January  part  of  the  People’s  Magazine 

(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  in- 
cludes, with  much  interesting  reading,  an  illus- 
trated account  of  tbe  Fell  Railway  over  Mont 
Cenis,  a remarkable  undertaking. 


Busts  of  Deceased  Statesmen  for  G-alld- 
toall,  IiODdou. — A bust  of  the  late  Lord  Derby 
has  just  been  unveiled  in  Guildhall.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Noble.  It  is  placed  in  a corridor  near 
the  Aldermen’s  Chamber,  immediately  beneath 
the  portrait  of  General  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  of 
Karp,  and  close  to  the  bust  of  the  lateearl’e  great 
rival,  L')rd  Palmerston,  and  of  Lord  Canning, 
the  first  Viceroy  of  India.  It  has  coat  the  Cor- 
poration  about  2501.,  and  was  ordered  about  a 
year  since.  A bust  of  Lord  Brougham  will  like- 
wise be  unveiled  in  a short  time. 


The  Condition  of  “ Wapplng  Island.” — 

Tbe  Standard,  commenting  on  the  account  we 
gave  of  a visit  to  this  place,  last  week,  says, — 

“ What  is  to  be  done  with  ‘ Wappiug  Island  ? ’ 
Rowland  Hill  once  preached  to  ‘ Wapplng  sin- 
ners,’ and  the  species  would  seem  to  be  far  from 
extinct.  The  misery,  we  fear,  has  increased. 
Since  this  visit  was  paid  from  which  we  have 
derived  our  description,  the  local  authorities 
have  been  at  work.  Nine  houses  in  one  court 
have  been  declared  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
the  whole  of  the  families  in  them  have  been 
turned  out, 'and  the  doors  and  lower  windows 
boarded  up.  Tbe  ejected  families,  ‘ fevered 
and  plague-stricken  as  they  are,’  have  betaken 
themselves  to  an  adjacent  court,  where  disease  is 
also  rampant,  and  where  the  dead  and  the  dying 
of  the  poor  Irish  ‘ are  waked  together.’  Out- 
side the  confines  of  this  island,  we  are  told,  there 
are  other  lanes  and  alleys  quite  as  bad  as  those 
previously  referred  to.  English  or  Irish,  good 
or  bad,  it  is  neither  fit  nor  safe  that  human 
beings  should  thus  herd  and  fester  together. 
Well  may  it  be  said  that  places  like  these 
‘require  instant  parochial  and  Government 
inspection.’  Local  mortuary  houses  are  * an 
actual  necessity,’  in  order  to  stop  the  progress 
of  contagion.  Sanitary  inspection  must  nob 
merely  be  frequent,  it  must  be  ‘ daily.’  ‘ Sisters 
of  Mercy ’and  ‘Puseyites’  are  going  about  on 
angels’  errands  among  these  suffering  creatures, 
but  the  tide  of  misery  bears  down  all  the  agency 
yet  employed.  This  dreadful  picture  is  repeated 
in  other  parts  of  London,  in  varying  degrees  of 
light  and  shade.” 

The  Romford  Surveyorship : Shabby 
Treatment. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  a resolution  was  passed  redu- 
cing the  surveyor’s  salary  to  120Z.  per  annum, 
and  time  was  given  for  him  to  consider  whether 
or  not  he  would  accept  that  remuneration.  Tbe 
Surveyor  now  stated  that  he  accepted  the  salary, 
but  did  80  under  compulsion ; as,  when  he  took 
the  office,  it  was  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
would  receive  160Z.  per  annum ; and  therefore 
he  considered  the  action  of  the  board  was  a 
breach  of  faith.  He  also  wished  to  inform  the 
board  that  now  the  salary  was  reduced  he  should 
expect  to  be  paid  regularly ; at  the  present  time 
the  board  owing  him  three  quarters’  salary,  and 
he  being  obliged  to  frequently  trespass  npou  his 
private  means  to  pay  accounts  of  tbe  board. 
Mr.  Bird  thought  the  board  were  not  justified  in 
calling  upon  the  surveyor  to  expend  money  for 
their  purposes  : he  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
money  so  that  be  would  not  have  occasion  to 
trespass  upon  his  own  resources.  Mr.  Idle  ex- 
pressed a similar  opinion. 

The  Wine  Hours'  Movement.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  house  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  tbe  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted:— 

“That  we  ahonld  have  a redaction  in  the  hnura  ot 
labour  from  fifty-five  and  a half  to  fifty  houra  per  week ; 
to  work  nine  hours  for  the  first  five  days,  and  five  hours 
on  Saturday.” 

The  following  alterations  are  also  proposed  in 
the  working  code  of  rules  : — 

“Rule  4,  clause  2,  all  men  paid  6d.  per  hour  shall  he 
paidtfjd.,  or,  working  by  the  day,  28s.  per  week;  rule  6 
to  alter  the  honrs  of  work  ; rule  7,  to  be  paid  overtime,— 
first  four  hours,  S^d.  per  hour;  and  irom  9 p.m.  to  0 a.m., 
95d.  per  hour." 

We  understand  that  the  masters  have  received 
official  intimation  of  these  intended  alterations, 
the  term  of  notice,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  trade,  extending  to  the  let  of  April  next. 

Gallery  of  Illustration. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
German  Reed’s  new  entertainment,  to  be  pro- 
duced on  Monday,  the  23rd  inst.,  is  called  ” A 
Sensation  Novel,”  and  in  it  the  characters  and 
combination  of  incidents  in  this  class  of  litera- 
bare  are  satirised.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  the 
author.  The  “Musical  Notes”  are  by  Mr. 
German  Reed  ; the  “ Vignettes  ” by  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Reed,  Miss  Fanny  Holland,  Mr.  Corney 
Grain,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil ; and  the  “ Frontis- 
piece” is  by  Mr.  John  O’Connor. 

Working-  Men's  Universities. — While  the 
project  of  founding  at  Liverpool  a college  of 
science,  at  a coat  of  60,000Z.,  is  still  talked  of,  a 
scarcely  less  important  undertaking,  on  a lower 
scale,  has  gob  into  sneoessful  operation.  This 
consists  in  a number  of  classes  opened  in  different 
parts  of  Liverpool  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
operatives  in  building,  naval  architecture,  &o., 
and  all  mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  science 
of  chemistry. 


Bradford  Waterworks  : Bursting  of  tbe 
Dow-Bevel  Conduit. — The  supply  of  water  to 
Bradford  by  the  low-level  service  is  at  present 
interrupted,  owing  to  the  bursting,  a few  days 
ago,  of  the  main  conduit  at  Morton  Banks.  The 
coorae  of  the  conduit  here  is  along  the  face  of 
the  hill,  parallel  to  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  but  at  a considerably  greater  elevation. 
At  the  place  where  the  accident  happened  the- 
water  is  carried  across  a small  valley  by  an 
aqueduct  of  stonework  about  80  yards  in  length, 
pierced  by  an  arch  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a 
rill  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 
The  dimensions  of  tbe  conduit  internally  are 
about  4 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  It  appears  from  an 
examination  which  has  since  been  made,  that 
there  was  a leak  in  the  masonry  on  the  sonth- 
weet  or  low  side,  and  the  action  of  the  frost  had- 
caused  it  to  give  way.  The  stone  work  has 
gone  down  for  a space  of  about  40  yards,  and 
the  force  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
side  of  the  conduit  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact 
that  at  least  10  ft.  of  the  solid  wall  about  the 
centre  of  tbe  aqueduct  has  been  pushed  out  as 
a door  might  be  thrown  back  on  its  hinges.  The 
work  of  restoration  is  now,  we  believe,  com- 
plete. 

A Fatal  Sltchen-Boiler  Explosion  la 
the  North. — A distressing  accident  has  oc- 
curred at  Middlesbrough,  attended  with  fatal 
resnlts.  The  kitchen  boiler  iu  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  Cromwell-terrace,  Newport-road,  ex- 
ploded with  dreadful  effect.  A servant-girl  was- 
in  the  cellar  kitchen  when  the  boiler,  which  was 
fixed  behind  tbe  fireplace,  exploded.  The  thigh 
of  the  poor  girl  was  broken,  her  face,  hands, 
arms,  and  shoulders  frightfully  scalded,  burned, 
and  mutilated  ; the  back  of  the  boiler  was  driven 
through  the  wall  into  the  kitchen  of  an  adjoining 
house,  where  it  lay  upon  the  floor,  torn  up  and 
twisted  like  a piece  of  paper  ; the  bricks  upon 
each  side  and  under  the  fireplace  were  riven 
from  their  places,  the  ceiling  shaken  down,  the 
windows  smashed,  and  the  doors  displaced.  Th& 
poor  girl  was  conveyed  to  the  infirmary,  and 
there  expired,  in  great  agony,  three  hours  after- 
wards. The  inquest  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“ Aooidectal  death,”  and  recommended  that  in 
all  similar  boilers  safety-valves  should  be  fixed. 

Wlncbester  New  Town-hall,  — The 
designs,  which  are  forty-six  in  number,  have 
been  arranged,  for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  facilitate  their  decision,  in  the 
large  room  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  the  committee  have  before  them  j. 
for  though  some  few  of  the  competing  archi- 
tects have  evidently  mistaken  the  wants  of  the 
city,  and  have  subordinated  what  should  have 
been  leading  features,  the  great  majority  of  the 
designs  display  careful  thought  and  effective- 
treatment.  The  collective  labour  must  have 
been  immense.  Gothic  is  tbe  prevailing  style 
adopted  by  the  competitors. 

The  late  Herr  Ainmuller. — The  death  of 
this  artist  at  Munich  is  announced.  He  has 
long  been  honourably  connected  with  tbe  stained 
glass  works  there,  and  designed,  amongst  many 
others,  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral  and  St. 
Paul’s,  London.  We  have  an  agreeable  recol- 
lection of  an  examination  of  the  works  in  Mr. 
Ainmiiller’s  company  a few  years  ago.  He  was 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  he  died ; and 
was  held  in  much  esteem  as  an  artist. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — Tbo  first  conversazione  of  the 
season  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  19Db  inst. 
at  tbo  Suffolk-sbreet  Gallery ; and  on  the  26tb 
there  will  be  a leotnre  by  Dr.  Zoriffi  on  “ Pre- 
historic  Art.”  The  committee  has  issued  a 
capital  programme,  giving  promise  of  many 
interesting  evenings,  and  have  abolished  the 
entrance  fee.  The  society’s  own  rooms  are  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  Munro,  Sculptor. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  Alexander  Munro,  the  sculptor. 
He  had  been  in  such  bad  health  for  some  time 
that  his  recovery  was  generally  regarded  as  hope- 
less. He  died  at  Cannes  on  the  Ist  inst.,  aged  45 

Hope  for  Herne  Bay.— The  designs  for  the 
new  promenade  pier  are  now  on  view  at  the 
Dolphin  Hotel.  The  abrncture  is  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  iron.  We  hear  that  the  estimated 
cost  is  18,000Z. 

St.  Olave’s.  Hart-street. — This  interesting 
old  church  is  about  to  be  restored.  It  is  now 
cleared  out  of  all  the  old  pewing,  and  is  well 
worth  a visit. 
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Fires. — A fire  broke  out  in  the  old  parish 
charch  of  Ayr,  on  Sunday  last,  a little  before 
the  commencement  of  the  afternoon  service. 
The  fire,  which  originated  in  the  chimney  in 
connexion  with  the  stove  (of  course)  of  the 
church,  immediately  spread  to  that  portion  of 
the  roof  which  covers  the  Merchants’  Gallery. 
The  new  fire-engine  and  brigade  were  soon  on 
the  spot,  but  the  hose  being  out  of  order,  the 
water  had  to  be  carried  to  the  roof  in  buckets. 
The  fire,  however,  was  soon  extingnished,  but 
not  before  a considerable  part  of  the  roof  was 

destroyed. At  a late  hour  on  Wednesday 

night  before  last  a fire,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  loss  of  a great  deal  of  property, 
broke  out  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  adjoining  and 
belonging  to  the  Essex  Arms  Hotel,  Watford. 
The  fire-engine  belonging  to  the  Watford  fire- 
brigade  was  quickly  on  the  spot,  but  owing  to 
some  mismanagement  no  water  could  be  pro- 
cured for  nearly  an  hour.  After  abou  t three  hours’ 
hard  pumping  the  fire  was  subdued.  The  Corn 
Exchange  is  also  much  damaged.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  1,5001. 


The  Covered  Market  for  York.  — The 

Tork  City  Council  have  once  more  appointed 
a committee  to  report  as  to  the  best  site  for  a 
covered  market.  In  coming  to  any  conolnsion 
on  this  important  consideration,  remarks  the 
local  Herald,  we  trust  the  committee  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  York  is  an  important 
city,  which  can  boast  of  many  public  buildings 
worthy  of  its  ancient  fame,  and  that  a small, 
cheap  market,  without  any  architectural  deco- 
ration, wonld  not  only  tend  to  lower  it  in  public 
estimation,  but  be  out  of  character  with  the 
works  of  former  generations.  The  scheme  which 
was  withdrawn  last  year  was  estimated  to  cost 
some  40,0001.,  but  this  included  a splendid  range 
of  public  offices,  the  rent  of  which  wonld  have 
paid  the  interest  for  the  outlay.  The  idea  of 
public  offices  and  covered  market  combined 
now  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  a 
general  feeling  exists  that  an  expenditure  of 
from  20,0001.  to  25,0001.  will  secure  a covered 
market  sufficient  for  all  the  present  wants  of  the 
city. 


For  p&ssenger-statitn  at  Pembroke,  oa  the  Pembroke 
and  Tenby  Railway.  Messra.  Szlumper  & Aldwinckle, 
architects 

Thomas,  (j £480  0 0 

Thomas,  T 447  10  0 

Barrett 439  19  0 

Jones  & Johns 395  0 0 

Phillips  & Hughes  (accepted)  389  0 0 


For  day-schools,  Fiah-atrcet  Congregational  Church, 
Hull.  Mr.  S.  Musgrave,  architect  ; — 

Hockney  & Leggins £1,800  0 0 

Brown 1,733  0 0 

MusgraTO  1,730  0 0 

Foster ],724  0 0 

Raven . 1,708  10  0 

Barrett  1,696  0 0 


£1,237  10  0 
1,276  U 6 
1,276  4 0 
1,265  10  0 
1,235  10  0 
1,205  0 0 
. 1,172  0 0 
. 1,170  0 0 
1,161  7 6 


For  Lambeth  new  Workhouse,  Kennington, 
the  parish  of  Lambeth.  Messrs.  R.  Parris 
Atdwinckle,  architects.  Qauntities  supplied 


Surrey,  for 
and  T.  W. 
by  Mr.  T. 


Brass  & Son  

Wilson  

Gammon  & Son 

Eaton  & Chapman.., 
Myers  “ " 


..  £62,690 
..  49.6C0 
..  48,467 
..  47,738 
47,672 


Wriglit,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  47,600  0 0 


Mode  of  Disposing  of  Snow. — The  paro- 
chial authorities  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George’s, 
Bloomabory,  have  introduced  a mode  for  dis- 
posing of  the  accnmulated  snow.  In  Hew 
Oxford-street  the  snow  was  piled  in  heaps  close 
to  the  golly. holes  of  the  sewers.  A large  cask 
with  the  bottom  knocked  out  having  been  placed 
over  the  grating  of  the  gully,  it  was  filled  with 
snow,  and  to  the  cask  was  attached  the  waste- 
pipe  of  a steam  fire-engine,  and  the  steam  was 
made  to  play  upon  the  snow  until  it  gradually 
melted  and  ran  into  the  sewers.  Years  ago  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  offered  three 
premiums  for  the  best  plan  to  rid  onr  streets  of 
snow  ; have  Ihey  awarded  them  yet  ? 


Munn .. 

Tates 

Lathey,  Brothers  

Garrud  

Dickinson  & Oliver  

Howard 

Cook  «fc  Green 

Waterson  & Co 

Crabb  & Vaugbau 

Marbwick  & Tburgood 

Wood 

Rider 

Hart  

Manley  & Rogers  

Nightingale 

Perry  & Co 

Downs  

Hill,  EeddeU,  & Waldram  . 

Crockett  

Henshaw  


47,465 

47,366 

47,353 

47,291 

47,ll>0  ' 

46,740 

46, -439 

46,420 

46,300 

46,000 

46,000 

45,918 

46,70) 

45.600 
46, -467 
46,300 
45,218 
44,990 
44,980 

44.600 
43,390 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a five-storied  warehonse  on 
Charterhouse  Estate.  Mr.  Jobu  Collier,  architect 

Johnson  £3,773  0 0 

Gammon 3,429  0 0 

Rivetl  3,292  O 0 

Perry,  Brothers 3,280  0 0 

Moore  & Grainger  3,279  16  0 

Thorn  St  Co 3,060  0 0 

Nightingale  2,943  0 0 

Mortar 2,793  o 0 

Hart 2,780  0 0 

Hentliaw 2,738  0 0 

Crabb  St  Vaughan  (accepted)  ...  2,693  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I publlak  ■ 


The  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace. — The 
"Wood-green  Committee  for  promoting  the  open- 
ing of  this  establishment  on  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  have  awarded  the  prizes  for  the 
essays  on  this  sobject  as  follows  : — The  1st  prize 
to  Mr.  R.  Glover,  juo.,  Surinam  House,  Strat- 
ford, Essex;  and  the  2nd  to  Miss  M.  A.  Morel, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  M.  Morel,  the  Vicarage, 
Wallingford,  Perks. 


Mr,  Braneil.  — Wi  have 
rCralt  of  ihU  geatleiuau,  a 
famllf. 

Brad/ont.—vrt  are  asked  to  menUon  that  the  notice  of  Improve- 
cute  in  Bradford,  Torkshlre.  which  wa  quoted  In  onr  last  hb  from 
le  Brnilford  Oba-iver,  appeared  originally  in  ihe  Lecdt  Mercury 

W.O.  e.— U,  8.— T.  W.  A.— B.  W.  J.— W.— W.  Q.— A “ ’ ' 


H.-A.  B.-T.  P.-M.  W.-T.H.-E.  W.-C.,  P..  & Co.-J.  C,-T 
— W.  P.-H.  C.-R,  P.-J.  F.-J.  C.-W.  C.-C.  J.-P  A.-U  T.- 
J.— 8.  P.— C.  L.  K.— S.  M.— J.  L.— C.  C.  H.— G.  T.— S.  4 Son.— 
H.  H,  8.— *M.  A.  E.— C,  B.  0.“W,  L.  (answer  has  been  senl), 

lelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  aad  giving 


addiei 


Gift  of  Churcb  Bells. — Miss  Burdett  Contts 
signified  her  intention,  some  time  ago,  of  pre- 
senting a new  peal  of  six  bells  to  the  town  of 
Boronghbridge,  in  remembrance  of  her  father, 
Sir  Francis  JBui'dett,  representing  that  town  in 
Parliament.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  the 
bells  were  formally  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  conveyed  to  the  charch.  There  was  an 
immense  gathering. 


publication. 

Kote.— The  reiponfiblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  loeeitngs,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


Cathedral  of  Eois  le  Due. — The  architects 
who  are  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Bois  le  Dnc,  or  S’Hertogen  Bosch, 
as  the  Dutch  call  it,  are  Messrs.  Hesseman  & 
Venneman.  The  names  are  not  quite  correctly 
printed  in  the  notice  of  this  building  given  in 
our  last  issue. 


TENDERS. 


For  new  offices,  opposite  Terminua,  Caterbsm,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  B.  Marlin.  Quantities  supplied  bv  Mr.  Fredk. 
Sparrow 

Smethorst £1,110  0 0 

Hearle 1,C87  0 0 

Turner  4 Eon  1,032  0 0 

Jairett  1,012  0 0 

Lsngmead  & Way  970  0 0 

Ward  965  0 0 


[.VDVEETISEJIENT.] 

BUENOS  AYRES  GOVERNMENT  CERTI- 
FICATE.  — Translation.  — “We,  the  under- 
signed,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  James  C. 
Thompson  & Co.,  certify  that  the  IRON  SAFES 
of  Messrs.  CHUBB  & SON,  London,  of  which 
these  gentlemen  are  Agents,  were  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  Fire  that  took  place  in  the 
Offices  of  the  National  Government  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26tb  instant;  that  in  our  presence 
they  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
keys  ; that  the  moneys  and  important  documents 
they  contained  were  found  in  perfect  order;  and 
that  these  Safes  are  now  in  use  in  the  National 
Treasury  Office.— Buenos  Ayres,  July  31st,  1867. 
(Signed)  J.  M.  Drago, 

Treasurer  of  the  National  Government. 

Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Juan  M.  Alvarez. 

A trne  Copy. — A.  M.  Bell.’’ 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  in- 
speett-d,  and  lists  of  prices  obtained,  at  CHUBB 
& SON’S,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London ; 
68,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  28,  Lord-street, 
Liverpool  j and  Horsley-fields,  Wolverhampton, 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPKOYED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


For  boys’  sohoola  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Hull.  Mr.  Muagrave,  architect 

Fewster  

Raven  

Schofield  A Co 

Sergeant 

Haswell  

Foster 

Barrett  

Hockney  i Co 

Eviogton  & Wharran 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  RAY-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Healing." 


Lately  publl«h-d.  royal  4to.  ornamentil  cloth,  prloB  U-  lOs. 

English  country  houses. 

FORTV-FiVE  VIEWS  and  PLANS  of  recently-erected 
Ueneloaa,  Privets  Be.ldeacei,  Parsonnge-bousee,  Farm-boiues, 
L dgee.  auri  Cottagee;  with  the  Actual  Oost  of  each,  and  a PRAC- 
TICAL TREATISE  on  HOGBE-BUILDINO. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINS'tN.  Architect,  Oxford. 

Oxford  aud  London  ; JAMES  PakKEB  A CO. 


The  quarterly  review,  No.  259, 

ispub!UhedTai8  DAY. 

CONTENTS. 

T.  OUR  NATIONAL  DEcENCEd. 

II.  MODERN  WHlSr. 

III.  COUNT  BISMARCK.  PRUSSIA,  AND  PAN-TEUT0NI8M. 
IV.  REVENUES  OF  INDIA. 

V.  INVASION  OF  FKANDE. 

VI.  THE  IRISH  LORD  CH .ANCBLLOE3. 
vii.  Cathedral  life  and  work. 

Mil.  french  patriotic  SON'^S. 

IX.  POLITICAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Alebem.rle-etc^et 


npHE  QUEEN,  the  Lady’s  Newspaper  and 

_L  Court  Chronicle,  an  IllaHrated  Journal,  coutaiue  every  week  : 

Leaden)  on  all  toi>ics  I interesllux  to  Engl  abwomen— Critic^ 
Noticei  of  all  the  New  Hu.ic  ; the  London  Thentrea— Deeigne  and 
Deicrlptlons  of  all  New  Work,  both  ueeful  aud  ornamental,  pro- 
fueely  llluitrated— Every  kind  of  luteieetiig  Amuetment  and  New 
Gauiee  fully  deec>lbed— Ucculmal  Arttclee  by  eminent  Oaideneia 
on  Pl.nta  end  Flowera— Faihion  Platee  of  the  Newest  Faebiona 
given  once  amoutb~Cjlonred  Work  Faitems  given  once  a month— 
Cut  Paper  I'alterne  given  once  a mouth— Bupplemente  of  eome  kind 
or  other  given  every  week- Full  Deecriptlon  from  ■'  OurOwn  Cerre- 
epoudent  ” of  Beeieged  Farii— The  Dologs  of  Ihe  Court- Eevlewe  of 
Now  Booki— Music  aud  the  Drama  fully  Reviewed  and  Notleed— 
Honiekeeping  in  all  ite  brauches  fully  treated  of— Nutea  and 
Q uestions  in  all  the  above  departmenteaneweredby  Correspoodente. 
Copy  for  Six  Stampe. 

I.ondon  : " Queen  " Office,  34'J,  Strand,  W.C. 

—On  Saturday,  7 tb  January,  begtoetbe  New  Volume,  the 
Furty-uintb  (49tb)  published. 


O PORT  in  BRAZIL ; a Visit  to  the 

lO  Pyrenees;  The  Sluel  Desert,  and  How  to  see  It;  Prevention 
Foot  end  Moiilh  Dleease;  and  ahly.written  and  exhaustive 
dee  npou  Snbjeote  coming  under  the  snbicrlbed  heads:— 
Shooting,  The  Country  House,  Croquet,  Travel,  Hunting,  The 
Naiuraliet,  Falconry,  Angling,  C.iuoes  and  Canoeing,  Yachting, 
Rowing,  Caids,  Cbess.Tba  Tiiif,  A'bletic  Sports,  , Billiard-,  Conrslng, 
Golf,  Football,  The  Garden,  The  Farm,  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  The 
Markets,  E'ull  Reports  on  all  Shows,  SporDug  Ueelings,  Ac.,  and 
Leaders  up  n suljecti  of  moment  Interesting  to,  or  affecting  the 
Interests  of.  the  Conotry  Gsutlsmiu,  either  ae  a Bporlsiuan  aud 
Naturalist,  or  as  a E'  .rmer,  Ac. 

Bre  THE  FIELD,  the  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN’S  NEWSPAPER, 
for  IthofJANUAftY.  Specimen  copy  post  free  for  S x Stamps. 
Loudon  : ••F.eU"  Offlco,  a i’l.  Strand,  W.C. 

N.B. — With  this  number  commences  ihe  new  volume,  the 
Thir'y  seveuth  (37ib)  pab.ished. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.- 

i BGILDBRB  and  Others  deaijiug  a really  good  system,  cs 


really  good  systei 

of  MODELS  for  BGlLUSdS'  BUOKd,  by  DuDBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  •'  The  Builder," 
No.  I, ISO.  and  wQlch  has  been  adopted  by  maay  Urge  Srms  Also  a 
Modlflml  Arrangement  by  Siugle  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— 
Address,  R,  A.  4,  Si.  Qeorge's-road,  Uegeni's  Park,  Liudon. 


u WoodcuU, 


CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  PRICE  BOOK.  1371. 

Now  ready,  doiny  8vo.  with  Three  Plates  and  n 
c'oth,  p.ke  lis. ; rosUgefd. 

npHE  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  and  CON- 

I TRACrOR’d  ESTIMATE  aud  PRIcE  BOOK  (Alchlej)  for 
with  Specidcallons  for  Pemiaomt  Way,  for  Telegraph  Mate- 
, aud  for  Work',  Plant,  Maintenance,  aud  Wusklng  of  a 
vay  ; and  an  Alphabetical  Priced  Lis',  of  Machinery,  Plant, 
s,  aud  Fltiiugs  icqalred  by  the  Contractor  in  the  Execution  of 
Publlo  Works. 

By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  C.E. 

London;  LOClUiVOOD  A CO.  7,  Stailonera'  HsU-conrt,  S.C. 


Now  ready, 

W BALE’S  ENGINEER’S  ARCHI- 
TECT’S, and  COMRACIOR’8  POCKET-BOOK  fer  1371. 
With  Bight  Copper  Plate',  roao  tuck,  gilt  edges,  6s. ; pustai,e,  4d. 


.vlng  « 


_ „ 'd  of,  and  facts,  flguree,  aad 

data  of  every  kiud  abound."— .Vec/i<tnic»’  Mai/a:l/ie. 

W BALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTRAC- 

TOR’a  PRICE  BOOK  for  1871.  Orl,inslly  edited  by  the 
*3.  IL  BURNELL,  E-q.  C.E.  Idmu  clolb,  4s  ; postage  44. 

Tell  done  aud  reliable.’'— A'njlieA  Mee/iaii/a. 
t oflete  at  a glance  a ready  lueihod  of  preparing  an  estlmite  or 

specifloatloD,  on  a basis  that  ii  unaneitlooable.’' A'noiiieer 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Slatlouers’  HalLcjurt,  E.C. 


PROPOSED  NEW  LONDON  RAILWAYS,  Ac. 

Just  pnbi  -bed.  Scale,  2 inches  lu  a Mile  ; Size,  4d  tuchee  by  27 

STANFORD’S  NEW  MAP  of  PROPOSED 

METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS,  TRAMWAYS,  and  Miscel- 
laiieuiia  IM PKOViMKNTS,  fur  besslou  1671,  showing  aUo  the 
Saiicilontd  Lluea  and  Railways  lu  Operntiaa,  wlih  a Llel  of  the 
Pliine  uunibeied  tucoircepoud  with  the  Map  and  ibe  Filrate  Bill 
OQlue  List ; the  Names  of  the  EugiBeeie  ; and  tbe  Lengths  of  the 
Propuaed  Unee.  The  Tramways  bsnctioned  and  Proposed  are 
printed  In  Bine  ; the  Railwa}s,  Ac.  in  Red, 

Price  in  Sheet,  2s  lid.  ; hlouuted  in  Case.  Sr. 

London  ; EDWARD  STANFORD,  0 and  7.  CLailng  Crosa,  8.W. 


Jnst  published,  crown  8vo,  203  pp.  cloth,  price  5s. 

SIGN  'VVKiTiNG  and  GLASS  EMBOS- 

blNG  : a complete  Practical  llluitr-ted  Manual  of  the  Art 
By  JaMhS  CALLlNGH.-tM. 

London  : SIMPKJN,  UAKSUALL,  A L'U.  StHUoners'-haU-court  : 
and  BEODIE  A MlDDLliTuN,  Attista' Coloncmen,  73,  Long  Acre. 


“ PEOPLE  and  IzMPROVED 

y V HOMEa." 

Tbe  new  and  111  artrated  edition  of*'  The  Dwellings  of  the  L-ibonr-  i 
ing  Classes.”  by  HENRY  KOBElfl  3.  Esq.  I'.B.A.  (aulhorof  ••  Home  i 
Refoiui,"  aud  " Tbe  i'bjsiral  CouditJou  of  the  Labouring  Classes  ”J 
will  be  found  a tuiumaiy  cf  tbe  efforts  at  borne  aud  abroad  to' 
8‘  cure  ” Healthy  Homes  "fur  working  meu  aud  women. 

" A moat  valuable  liandbouk.”— Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  ConditloB  : 
of  Ihe  Labouring  Llasses,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Straud.  Price  7a.  Also  i 
DvsigLS  for  Cottages,  uuiubeied  on  sheet,  with  SpecIQcations,  Ac. 


Jan.  21,  1871.] 
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Bivers : 

ihcir  Functions  and 
their  Treatment. 

HE  unireraal  difFasion 
of  water  is  necessary 
to  existence  j and  per- 
haps no  process  in  the 
great  economy  of  na- 
ture subserves  more 
important  and  useful 
ends.  The  moisture 
evaporated  from  the 
ocean  is  carried  inland, 
and  the  clouds,  de- 
scending in  rain,  “ drop 
fatness  ” upon  the  soil. 
This  duty  done,  the 
conQguration  of  the 
surface  collects  the 
drainage  water  in  rivu- 
lets, the  primary  sup- 
ply for  the  support  of 
animal  life  ; and  the 
anion  of  the  latter  in  the  lowest  valleys  pro- 
duces the  mighty  stream,  which,  completing 
the  rotation,  returns  the  water  to  its  parent  sea. 

It  is  no  uncommon  figure  of  speech  to  impute 
to  great  rivers  the  parentage  of  the  dwellers  on 
their  banks j and  our  own  familiar  “Father 
Thames  ” readily  occurs  to  the  mind  as  an 
instance.  Nor  is  the  epithet  undeserved ; for  in 
all  times  the  great  seats  of  population,  industry, 
and  wealth  have  been  placed,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  banks  of  a navigable  stream.  To  the 
river,  the  city  owed  its  existence,  its  protection 
from  danger,  its  supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  its  communication,  and  its  trade.  The 
fairest  and  most  stately  buildings  adorned  its 
banks,  and  the  highest  and  noblest  denizens  dis- 
played their  pomp  upon  its  waters.  The  parent 
stream  was  held  in  afiection,  approaching  per- 
sonal regard;  and  in  ancient  times  the  feeling 
of  veneration  thus  created  has  even  led  to  its 
deification : — 

“ O Tiber,  Father  Tiber, 

To  whom  the  Homans  pray.” 

The  great  streams,  as  already  stated,  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  many  rivulets,  and  thus 
represent  the  result  of  the  drainage  of  the  entire 
district  or  watershed  to  which  they  appertain. 
The  first  function,  therefore,  of  a river  is  the 
drainage  of  the  land ; and  it  is  needless  to  dilate 
on  the  universality  and  importance  of  this  duty. 
When,  from  either  natural  or  artificial  causes,  it 
is  inefficiently  performed,  the  surface  becomes 
moist  or  swampy,  the  atmosphere  miasmatic  and 
insalubrious,  and  the  country  more  or  less  unfit 
for  the  habitation  of  man. 

It  has  also  been  stated  previously,  that  the 
great  seats  of  population  and  trade  have  been 
usually  placed  upon  navigable  streams,  to  which, 
in  fact,  they  owe  their  origin ; and  which  form, 
also  the  earliest,  and  in  no  few  instances  the 
most  important  highway  of  a country.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  second  great  function 
of  a river  is  to  supply  the  means  of  internal 
navigation. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  treatment  of 
rivers,  with  a view  to  their  artificial  improve- 
ment, these  two  functions,  viz.,  drainage  and 


have  been  directed  to  one  or  other,  and  not 
nnfrequently  to  both  together,  of  these  objects. 

It  is  proposed,  accordingly,  to  discuss  briefiy 
in  this  paper  the  usual  conditions  found  existing 
in  large  streams,  from  their  point  of  discharge 
to  their  source ; to  describe  the  causes  of  impedi- 
ment to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  functions ; 
and  the  best  available  means  whereby  such 
difficulties  may  be  diminished  or  removed, 

A frequent  source  of  impediment  to  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers  arises  from  the  formation  of  bars 
at  their  mouths.  This  moat  usually  occurs  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
composed  of  soft  material,  which  the  running 
water  removes  and  carries  down  with  it  in  sus- 
pension to  the  sea.  Then  the  flow  of  the  stream 
beingarre8t6d,and  its  silt-bearingwaters  brought 
to  a stand-still,  in  consequence  of  their  impinge- 
ment on  the  sea,  the  material  in  suspension  sub- 
sides or  settles  down  at  that  point,  and  forms  a 
bar  across  the  entrance  of  the  river.  As  the 
greater  or  less*  velocity  of  the  current  will  de- 
termine the  distance  to  which  it  is  carried  out 
to  sea  before  its  flow  or  motion  is  sufficiently 
checked  to  allow  the  silt  to  deposit,  so  will  the 
distance  of  the  bar  to  seaward  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  be  regulated. 

The  first  effect  of  this  process  is  naturally  to 
shoal  the  water  or  form  a bar  at  the  entrance  of 
a navigable  river,  to  an  extent  generally  limited 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  river  water  must 
at  all  times  force  its  passage  over  or  through  the 
bar  into  the  sea.  Nor  are  the  impediments  to 
navigation  always  confined  to  such  shoaling 
alone.  When  the  month  of  the  river  is  in 
an  exposed  situation,  the  bar  is  liable  to  be- 
come, as  it  were,  an  artificial  foreshore,  over 
which  breakers  are  formed  and  roll  with 
violence ; and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is 
then  farther  diminished  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  trough  of  the  wave  descends  below  the  level 
of  the  smooth  water.  The  surface  of  the  water 
will,  in  such  a case,  frequently  pass  with  great 
rapidity  from  a state  of  quiescence  to  one  of 
agitation,  and  remain  so  for  a lengthened  period  ; 
detaining  vessels,  in  many  instances,  for  weeks 
together,  from  the  impossibility  of  thejr  crossing 
the  bar  with  safety.  In  fact,  many  frightful 
shipwrecks  have  occurred  in  attempting  such  a 
passage  with  an  insufficient  depth  of  water  to 
keep  the  vessel  afloat  at  the  lowest  level ; the 
ship  being  alternately  lifted  on  the  crest  of  the 
waves  and  lowered  in  their  trough  till  her 
bottom  strikes  on  the  bar,  when  the  pounding 
motion  thus  produced  on  the  heavy  mass  of  her 
hull  almost  instantly  breaks  her  to  pieces. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  diminution  of  the 
depth  of  water  over  a bar  is  generally  limited  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  river-current  must  at 
all  times  force  its  passage  either  ov«‘  or  throxigh 
the  bar  into  the  sea.  The  former  of  these  con- 
ditions usually  occurs  and  continues  whilst  the 
river  waters  are  at  their  average  volume  and 
normal  state ; when  the  tendency  of  the  bar  is 
to  shoal  to  the  utmost  limit,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  its  width  or  transverse  section  from 
the  continual  accumulation  of  deposit.  The 
latter  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place 
at  the  period  of  heavy  floods,  when  the  increased 
velocity  and  volume  of  the  current  tends  to 
sweep  away  the  previous  accumulation  and  to 
remove  the  material  of  the  bar  further  out  into 
the  deep  sea  water.  The  force  of  floods,  there- 
fore, when  thus  available,  is  the  most  potent 
agent  for  keeping  open  the  navigation;  and  the 
usual  object  of  engineering  works  in  such  a case 
is  to  confine  the  force  of  the  flood  within  arti- 
ficial boundaries  or  limits,  and  to  direct  or  dis- 
charge it  fully  upon  the  bar ; when  from  the 
expansion  of  the  river-current  or  otherwise,  that 
effect  did  not  previously  take  place. 

When  the  object  of  works  of  this  nature  is  to 
remove  an  existiog  bar,  they  usually  eonsiat  of 
two  embankments  or  walls  in  continuation  of 


ward  to  such  a distance  as  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  the  flood  water,  and  the  consequent 
dimiuntion  of  its  force,  before  it  impinges  upon 
the  bar.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  works  of  this  nature,  which  have 
been  recently  constructed,  is  that  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  for  maintaining 
a navigable  depth  through  the  bar  of  the 
Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  particulars  of 
which  it  is  now  proposed  briefly  to  describe. 

The  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  point 
where  the  Snlina  month  of  the  Danube  dis* 
charges  into  it,  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
a littoral  current  of  about  a knot  an  hour,  flows 
from  north  to  south  along  the  coast.  There 
are  no  tides  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  level  of 
the  water  along  the  shore  is  considerably  in- 
fluonoed  ,by  the  action  of  the  wind,  varying 
from  18  in.  below  the  moan  sea  level  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  west,  or  off  the  land,  to  2 ft. 
above  that  level  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
east,  or  off  the  sea.  The  Sulina  branch  of  the 
Danube  discharges  at  right  angles  into  the  sea, 
its  navigable  width  being  about  300  ft.,  and  it 
discharges  a quantity  of  water,  varying  from 
4-^  million  cable  feet  per  minute  during  times 
of  greatest  flood,  to  a little  over  half  a million 
cubic  feet  per  minute  during  the  dry  season. 
The  amount  of  deposit  held  in  suspension  by 
the  river  water  daring  these  times  (from  which 
deposits  the  bar  is  formed)  varies  from  about 
1 in,  in  the  foot,  or  l-12th  during  the  floods,  to 
about  one-fortieth  during  the  dry  season,  of  the 
cubic  quantity  of  water  in  the  river. 

The  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  the  bars 
are  sufficiently  carious.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
the  matter  held  in  suspension  by  the  river  waters 
is  precipitated  near  the  shore,  at  a short  distance 
seaward  from  the  month  of  the  river ; and  this 
effect,  frequently  continuing  for  months  together, 
forms  a regularly  increasing  bar  across  the 
entrance.  At  the  time  of  high  floods,  however, 
the  river  waters  having  a greatly  increased 
volume  and  velocity,  force  their  way  through  the 
bar  further  out  into  the  sea,  removing  it  either 
wholly  or  partially  into  deeper  water,  and  leaving 
the  river  entrance  comparatively  free  from  ob- 
struction. But  the  flood  waters  themselves, 
which  carry  a greater  quantity  of  matter  in 
SQspensioD,  form  bars  in  their  turn  farther  from 
the  shore,  as  well  as  of  considerably  greater 
magnitude.  Also,  if  the  flood  be  accompanied 
by  a westerly  wind  coinciding  in  direction  with 
it,  and  lowering  the  sea-level  as  already  described, 
this  bar  will  be  formed  still  further  out  to  sea, 
owing  to  the  greater  penetration  of  the  river 
waters ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  wind  be 
east'^ard,  or  contrary  to  the  flow  of  the  river, 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  raised  as  above  mentioned, 
the  velocity  of  the  flood  waters  is  more 
effectually  checked,  and  the  deposit  of  the 
matter  in  suspension  takes  place  more  rapidly, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a bar  nearer  to 
the  shore,  and  of  greater  magnitude  than  in  the 
former  case.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
these  deep-water  bars  are  gradually  lessened,  or 
partially  removed,  by  the  littoral  current,  and 
the  formation  of  bars  near  the  shore  from  the 
ordinary  river  waters  proceeds  as  before,  until 
another  flood  again  sweeps  them  out  to  sea. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  this  descrip- 
tion, however,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  de- 
posited material  at  the  river  mouth  is  continually 
on  the  increase,  even  though  a navigable  pas- 
sage tbi-ougb  it  may  be  maintained  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  means.  The  result  is,  in  fact, 
a constant  encroachment  of  the  land  upon  the 
sea ; and  the  delta  of  the  River  Danube,  which 
discharges  through  no  less  than  eleven  mouths 
into  the  sea,  has  attained  the  dimensions  of 
about  forty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south  ; and  covers  an 
area  of  considerably  more  than  a thousand 


navigation,  have  evidently  to  be  kept  in  view ; 
and  almost  all  the  works  of  river  engineering  [ the  natural  banks  of  the  river,  carried  out  sea- 


square  miles. 

The  system  of  improvement  of  the  Sulina 
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entrance  recently  adopted  by  the  Earopean 
Oommiasioa  of  the  Danube  ia  described  by 
the  engineer  as  being  that  of  gniding  “ the 
river  waters  across  the  bar,  by  means  of 
piers  projected  from  the  most  advanced  dry 
angles  of  the  mouth ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
of  concentrating  the  strength  of  the  river  cur- 
rent on  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  seaward 
ohaan>-l,  by  an  artificial  prolongation  of  the  river 
banks  into  deep  water.”  For  this  purpose,  two 
piera.|vero  built  out  into  the  sea  iu  oontinuatioo 
of  the  river  banks,  the  northern  pier  being 
4,031  ft.  in  length,  and  the  southern  pier  3,0U0 
ft. ; the  formation  of  the  shore  allowing  the 
south  pier  to  bo  commenced  at  a considerable 
distance  seaward  of  the  shore  end  of  the  north 
pier,  and  the  latter  also  projecting  out  some- 
what further.  These  works  had  naturally  the 
effect  of  concentrating  the  river  current,  and 
directing  its  whole  force  on  the  existing  bar ; 
and  they  have  been  carried  ont  to  such  good 
porpos'.*,  that  the  navigable  depth  has  been  in- 
creased from  9 ft.  to  17  fc.,  to  the  immense  im- 
provement of  the  navigation,  and  consequently 
of  the  trade  of  the  locality. 

It  may  be  understood  that  in  works  of  the 
above  nature  the  effect  is  bat  temporary,  as  the 
deposit  of  silt  ever  continues,  and  th^t  in  a 
period  of  time  varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  a farther  prolongation  of 
the  piers  will  become  necessary;  and  this  applies 
to  all  rivers  carrying  matter  in  suspension  to 
the  sea. 

The  above  effects  are  considerably  modified 
where  a river  discharges  into  a tidal  sea.  In 
this  case,  the  river  waters,  instead  of  descending 
with  a regular  flow,  are  penned  back,  and  ren- 
dered stationary,  by  the  rising  or  flood  tide,  and 
are  therefore  liable  during  its  continuance  to 
deposit  the  matters  held  by  them  in  suspension 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  instead  of  at 
its  mouth.  In  general,  however,  the  entrance 
of  snob  a river  is  kept  comparatively  open  by 
the  tidal  scour,  especially  when  the  ebb  tide, 
uniting  with  the  fresh  waters,  creates  a strong 
downward  current.  Such  a current  is  also  less 
liable  to  be  brought  to  a standstill  by  impinging 
on  the  sea;  as,  instead  of  being  arrested  by  the 
saltwater,  it  oontinues  its  flow  in  conjunction 
with  the  retreating  tide,  to  which  its  waters  are 
united. 

The  above,  however,  though  the  most  common, 
ai'e  nob  the  only  cause  of  the  formation  of  bars. 
It  also  frequently  happens  that  deposits  are 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  by  tidal  silt- 
bearing waters  which  are  checked  in  their 
regular  flow  at  that  point.  The  Thames  is  a 
notable  example  of  this  effect.  The  flowing  tide 
runs  along  our  eastern  coast  in  a southerly 
direction  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Essex, 
and  the  flowing  tide  through  the  English 
Channel  runs  at  the  same  time  in  an  easterly 
direction  bo  beyond  Dover,  and,  turning  north- 
ward from  this  point,  it  meets  the  northern  flow 
above  mentioned. 

These  opposing  cnrronls  arrest  each  other’s 
velocity  opposite  the  month  of  the  Thames,  and 
enormous  deposits  in  consequence  bake  place  in 
the  estuary  into  which  the  river  discharges, 
though,  fortunately  for  the  navigation,  the  scour 
created  by  the  tidal  waters  passing  into  and  out 
of  the  Thames  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  open 
several  navigable  channels  at  its  mouth,  whore 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels 
is  constantly  maintained. 

Again,  in  the  Dornock  Frith,  which  is  the 
most  northern  estuary  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, there  ia  a remarkable  example  of  the  for- 
mation of  a bar  by  tidal  waters.  The  mouth  or 
outlet  of  the  frith  forma  a semicircular  bay  of 
considerable  extent,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
open  to  the  sea ; but  at  the  upper  end  or  head  of 
the  semicircle,  the  prolongation  of  the  frith  is 
contracted  abruptly  to  about  one-fourth  of  that 
diameter,  and  it  continues  its  course  inland  with 
that  dimished  width.  The  oonsequenoe  is  that 
the  flowing  tide  from  the  open  sea  ia  guided 
along  either  shore  of  the  semicircular  bay  till  it 
gradually  forms  two  littoral  currents,  which 
meet  each  other  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  point  where  the 
frith  is  suddenly  narrowed,  as  above  explained. 
These  littoral  enrrente,  thus  meeting  from  oppo- 
site direobiouB,  bring  each  other  to  a comparative 
standatill  opposite  the  point  where  the  upper  or 
narrow  portion  of  the  frith  discharges  into  the 
bay,  where  they  deposit  the  silt  which  they 
carry  in  snspension.  Thus  the  curious  effect  ia 
produced  of  the  formation  of  a bar  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  firth,  bub 
which  is  formed  from  the  deposit  of  silt  by  the 


external  waters  of  the  sea  instead  of  by  the 
internal  waters  of  the  river. 

This  effect,  of  course,  ceases  on  the  oonimence- 
meut  of  the  ebb  tide,  when  the  current  is  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  tendency  of  the 
ebb  is  to  remove  the  newly-formed  bar  ; bub  as 
there  is  on'y  the  water  contained  in  the  upper  or 
narrow  part  of  the  estuary  available  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  oousiderably  leas  in  quantity 
than  the  flood  setting  in  through  the  bay,  the 
bar  permanently  continues.  It  ia  found,  more- 
over, that  the  depth  of  water  over  the  bar  is 
greatest  after  the  occurrence  of  heavy  land-floods 
acting  in  oonjunction  with  the  ebb-tide. 

A bar  is  also  formed  in  the  same  locality,  but 
from  a different  cause,  at  the  sea  entrance  to 
Cromarty  Frith,  immediately  south  of  the  Frith 
of  Dornoch,  just  referred  to.  This  entrance 
consists  of  a narrow  chasm  between  two  lofty 
headlands,  of  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length. 
Ou  the  landward  side  of  the  entrance  the  frith 
suddenly  expands  into  a bay  of  several  miles  iu 
extent.  The  tidal  waters,  in  consequence,  rush 
through  the  narrow  passage  with  great  velocity, 
and  deposit  their  silt  on  either  side  of  it  when 
their  velocity  is  checked.  The  flood-tide  deposits 
its  silt  in  the  inner  bay,  and  especially  around 
its  shores,  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  is 
the  least;  and  the  ebb-tide  deposits  its  silt  at  a 
shore  distance  to  seaward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
narrow  passage,  forming  a bar  in  a manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  a silt-bearing  river.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  fact  ia  observed,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  bar,  and  consequently  the 
least  depth  of  water  over  the  bar,  ia  found  in 
the  direction  which  ia  taken  by  the  mam  current 
of  the  obb-tide;  the  quantity  of  silt  carried  by 
the  ebb  being,  of  course,  the  greatest  in  that 
direction. 

The  effect  of  the  tidal  waters  in  maintaining 
a navigable  channel,  either  over  a bar  or  through 
the  deposits  in  the  lower  reaches  of  a river  or 
estuary,  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  tbo  efl'ect  of  the  river 
waters  themselves.  Any  engineering  works, 
therefore,  in  such  a locality,  whereby  the  tidal 
scour  may  be  effected,  usually  require  the  most 
careful  consideration  ; and  in  the  case  of  pro- 
jected works  in  this  country  are  made  the 
Bubjeot  of  minute  investigatiou  by  ,the  public 
authorities. 

Such  works  have  generally  one  of  the  following 
objects  in  view,  namely,  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion, to  form  lines  of  wharfs  or  quays,  or  to 
reclaim  for  cultivation  the  lands  lying  on  the 
foreshore  qf  the  river  or  estuary,  which  were 
previously  submerged  at  high  water. 

For  maintaining  the  navigation,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  admit  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  tidal  water  into  the  river.  The  reason  of  this 
is  manifest.  As  the  river  approaches  the  sea, 
its  inclination  diminishes,  until  it  becomes  nearly 
or  entirely  horizontal,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
upland  waters  ia  diminished  in  proportion.  This 
causes  them  to  deposit  their  sediment,  and  to 
diminish  the  depth  for  navigation.  But  the 
tidal  waters,  by  creating  what  may  be  termed 
an  artificial  current,  correct  this  tendency  and 
keep  the  channel  clear,  and  the  larger  the  body 
of  tidal  water  admitted  into  the  river,  the  more 
effectually  this  duty  ia  performed. 

Though,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a rule 
that  tho  larger  the  quantity  of  tidal  water  the 
better,  yet  this  rule  may  admit  of  some  excep- 
tions. For  instance,  if  any  portion  of  a river 
subject  to  tidal  influence  be  expanded  to  a oou- 
sideruble  width,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  lake  at 
that  part,  the  tide  during  its  flow  will  be  partially 
OQcnpied  ia  filling  this  expanse,  and  propor- 
tionately prevented  from  rising  or  flowing  into 
the  portion  of  the  river  immediately  above,  which 
ia  thus  deprived  of  the  full  advantage  of  the 
tidal  aeour.  In  sneh  cases  it  may  be  more 
advisable  to  contract  artifioially  the  channel  of 
the  river  to  its  normal  dimensions,  even  though 
the  capacity  for  receiving  tidal  water  should  be 
somewhat  diminished.  In  abort,  the  benefit  of 
the  tidal  influence  is  measured,  in  one  sense,  by 
the  cubical  quantity  of  tidal  water  which  the 
river  receives  ; and,  in  another,  by  the  height  or 
distance  np  the  river  to  which  the  tide  ascends, 
and  the  balance  of  greatest  advantage  is  arrived 
at  when  due  regard  is  paid  to  both  considera- 
tions, either  of  which  may  predominate  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances  and  requirements. 

We  will  treat  further  ou  this  snbject  in  onr 
next. 
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ART-WORKMEN’S  EXHIBITIONS  AND 
NATIONAL  ART. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  would  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  it  ia  the  earnest,  nay,  passionate 
desire  which  seems  to  pervade  all  civilised, 
nations  to  gather  themselves  together  into  single, 
great,  and  distinctive  groups,  bound  together 
by  the  sole  tie  almost  of  language.  Thus 
America,  North  and  South,  after  a tremendous 
struggle  and  cost,  have  become  one,  under  one 
head  or  centre  of  rule ; and  Germany  ia  now 
about  to  consolidate  itself  into  an  empire,  also 
nnder  one  head  and  centre  of  general  regulation. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  a kind  of  modern 
civilised  mania  thus  to  centralise  and  bind 
together  those  speaking  the  same  language,  as 
German,  or  Italian,  or  English.  It  ia  certainly 
a grand  and  captivating  idea,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  public  mind  of  the  world  takes  to  it, 
and  sacritioes  a good  deal  to  practically  realise 
it;  bnt,  like  every  other  good  thing,  it  has  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages.  With- 
out dwelling  for  a moment  on  the  grandeur  and 
good  to  be  got  out  of  such  a state  of  things,  and 
on  snob  a division  and  distribution  of  the 
civilised  world,  wo  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to 
say  a word  on  one  or  two  of  the  disadvantages 
inherent,  as  it  would  seem,  in  such  a state,  and 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  working  portion 
of  the  community. 

A'iain,  and  id  is  a subject  which  has  hardly 
received  the  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves, 
what  a curious  thing  it  is  that  nations  should 
have  what  we  may  term  ” artistic  periods,”  or 
eras,  times  in  which  they  seem  to  put  forth  all 
their  artistic  strength  and  power,  and  to  con- 
ceutrate  into  a few  years  the  whole  art  power 
which  ia  in  them,  as  in.  the  time  of  Michelangelo, 
Raflaelle,  and  Leonardo.  There  never  was  before 
nor  since  such  a time  for  painiing  ; it  all  seemed 
to  concentrate  itself  into  a few  years  of  fleeting 
existence,  and  then  to  die  out  without  possibility 
of  renewal.  Why  is  this  ? and  why  shonld  art 
flourish  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  ? What 
was  there  in  the  times  of  those  giants  of  paint- 
ing more  than  at  this  hour,  that  should  have 
made  them  what  they  were,  and  that  there 
shonld  be  absolutely  nothing  now  to  succeed 
them  ? Can  any  one  offer  any  theory  of  explana- 
tion ? Art  power  never  entiiely  dies  out;  ihere 
is  always  a natural  supply  of  it,  always  ready 
for  its  special  work,  provided  only  oircnmstancea 
are  favourable  to  its  real  and  healthy  action,  and 
opportunities  offer  for  its  profitable  production. 
We  think  we  can  see  a cause  for  this,  at  least  a 
partial  one,  bub  foe  the  present  we  pat  the  fact 
before  the  reader  to  help  him  to  look  into  onr 
present  subject  with  more  clearness.  There  is 
yet  one  other  snojeeb  perhaps  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  either  of  the  two  we  have  named, 
important  and  vital  as  they  are  ; and  it  is  this, — 
the  feeling  there  is,  or  rather  mania  wo  might 
call  it,  to  teach  other  nations  our  own  ways  and 
modes  of  work ; or,  iu  other  words,  to  ” civilise  ” 
them,  as  it  is  called.  Vast  sums  of  money  are 
actually  annually  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
almost  compelling  other  countries,  such  as  India, 
the  vast  peninsula,  almost  a continent,  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  to  accept  our  institutions,  and  literature, 
and  art  manufactures,  and,  as  far  as  can  be, 
language  itself.  We  seem  to  feel  a sort  of 
morbid  pity  for  the  poor  nindoo,  and  to  fancy 
that  all  he  wants  is  to  be  made  as  English 
as  possible,  and  as  unlike  his  own  natural 
self  as  can  be.  There  are  those  who,  had 
they  bub  their  own  way,  wonld  destroy  all 
his  architecture,  his  temples,  his  cities,  hia 
modes  of  work,  manufactures,  and  everything 
else,  language  included,  and  make  a genuine 
Englishman  of  him.  Happily  this  ia  impossible ; 
but  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  wise  to  do  it  ? 
There  can  be  no  little  doubt  that  in  the  original 
thought  and  consbitation  of  the  world,  it  was 
intended,  not  that  progress  or  *'  civilisation,”  as  it 
is  called,  should  assume  one  uniform  type  and 
likeness,  but  that  there  should  bo  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  a vast  nnmber  of  such  types, 
varying  iu  each  time  and  country,  and  each  one 
capable  in  itself,  if  left  alone,  of  expanding  into 
new  and  untried  forms,  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
unlike  anything  else.  Ia  it  well,  therefore, 
artistically  considered,  to  civilise  or  fill  with  our 
art-manufactures  the  whole  wide  extent  of 
India  ? Surely  it  cannot  be.  The  efl'ect  of  it 
mast  be  in  the  end,  and  if  perfectly  successful, 
to  fairly  blob  out  one  of  the  great  inventive 
ideas  of  nature  herself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
original,  whatever  its  art  worth,  than  the  art  and 
architecture  of  the  Hindoo,  and  we  are  told  on 
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all  hands  that  his  langnage,  the  Sanscrit,  is  the 
first  and  greatest  in  the  world,  far  sarpassing 
even  the  Greek  itself.  We  have  been  led  to 
these  thoughts  from  some  profound  cogitations 
on  the  late  exhibition  of  working  men’s  produc- 
tions at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  This  exhibition 
was,  without  doubt,  a remarkable  one,  and  full 
of  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  it  there  was  con- 
centrated as  much  of  the  spirit  of  modernism  as 
there  well  could  be.  It  was  not  confined  to 
things  produced  in  this  country,  but  contained 
Bomethiug  from  nearly  all  others  ; indeed,  it 
epitomised  the  working  world  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  as  it  now  exists.  It  professed  to  be,  as 
all  know,  an  exhibition  of  the  productions,  not 
of  the  master  tradesmen  of  the  world,  but 
of  their  workmen,  the  artist-workmen  of  the 
time.  What  it  all  proved  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  our  few  words  to  indicate,  but  one  thing 
at  least  it  visibly  showed,  viz.  this, — that  other 
countries  seem  to  be  at  present  in  the  same 
state  of  transition  as  respects  art  as  we  oor- 
selves  are.  Did  any  one  observe  it,  but  it  struck 
us  as  a most  disheartening  thing,  that  there  was 
no  one  genuine  specimen  of  indigenous  art  in 
the  whole  building  ; nothing  was  purely  and 
solely  “ national  ” in  its  origin  ; nothing  seemed 
to  come  solely  from  the  place  it  belonged  to, 
bat  to  be  compounded  of  different  elements,  got 
together  no  one  can  tell  how,  with  but  the 
original  stock  existing  only  as  a kind  of  foun- 
dation or  block  on  which  to  work  ? Let  us  name 
one  or  two  things  only  by  way  of  example, 
truly  melancholy  things  to  look  at,  and  to  think 
over.  Spain  is  at  present  going  through  a 
most  curious  phase  of  national  existence ; she 
is  following  the  poor  and  truly  pitiful  instinct  of 
the  passing  hour,  and  is  getting  together  a 
foreign  element  of  progress.  Some  workman 
from  Spain, — from  Saragossa,  we  think  it  was,-— 
spent  three  years  and  a half,  so  the  card  on  it 
said,  in  putting  together,  and  carving  in  the 
most  elaborate  way,  a small  pianoforte,  copied, 
as  it  would  appear,  from  some  cheap  instrument 
by  some  inferior  maker  here.  This  piece  of 
mechanism  was  carved,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
most  profuse  and  elaborate  way,  on  every  part 
of  it ; there  was  no  space  left  nncarved,  and  it 
was  all  carefully  and  almost  painfully  done,  and 
took  the  man  who  carved  it  years  to  accomplish. 
But  what  was  it  that  this  painstaking  man 
covered  his  pianoforte  with  ? Simply,  a copy  ot 
arcading  and  wall-surface  decoration  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Alhambra,  as  far  as  he  could  make 
it  out.  Moat  people  kuow  what  the  Alhambra  is, 
and  bow  it  is  decorated,  both  from  the  well- 
know’n  book  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  from  his 
reproduction  of  a part  of  it  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  was  from  this  that  all  the  ornament 
and  carving  was  taken,  but,  of  course,  reduced 
down  to  the  scale  of  a bit  of  fnrnituro.  It  was 
a truly  pitiable  waste  of  painstaking  labour,  and 
what  struck  ns  more  particularly  in  it  was  the 
fact  of  its  being  all  copied  work,  and  nothicg 
else,  the  workman  evidently  not  knowiug  what 
it  was  that  he  was  copying  or  reprodnciug,  or 
what  it  all  meant.  How  it  would  have  sur- 
prisod  him  to  see  a genuine  piece  of  furniture 
out  of  the  old  Alhambra  Palace  in  the  days  of 
its  prime,  when  it  was  a living  reality,  and 
peopled  with  the  human  beings  who  built  it. 
Some  little  idea  may  be  got  of  this  from  Mr. 
Lane’s  book  on  the  “ Modern  Egyptians,”  and 
from  one  or  two  speoimens  of  Arab  furniture  at 
South  Kensington.  A table,  or  a fountain,  or  a 
stool,  in  the  days  of  the  Alhambra,  was  as  unlike 
the  room  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  as 
those  things  are  unlike  each  other  nowadays ; and 
we  mention  this  production  to  show  how  com- 
pletely continental  Europe  is  at  sea^  in  such 
matters,  as  well  as  onrselves.  This  ingenions 
man  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  what  he 
did  but  from  the  startling  fact  of  his  not  know- 
ing  what  else  to  do.  He  bad  no  idea  how  to 
decorate  a piece  of  furniture  otherwise  than 
from  forms  got  from  the  walls  of  a palace  ; and  no 
modem  Spanish  palace  wall  affording  him  any- 
thing to  go  by,  he  must  needs  go  back  in  time, 
and  away  from  his  country  almost,  and  fly  to  the 
Arab,  once  his  master,  for  an  idea ; and  then 
having  got  one,  was  utterly  blind  to  the  right  use 
to  be  made  of  it ! Let  us  repeat  it, — it  took  three 
whole  years  and  a half  of  this  good  man  s life  to 
work  out  this  poor  notion.  We  have  mentioned 
this  Spanish  production  more  especially  from  the 
fact  of  the  comparative  insular  position  of  Spain, 
and  from  a sort  of  hope  we  always  had  that 
Bometbing  original  might  come  out  of  Spain  con- 
sequent on  her  insular  state,  and  from  the  fact 
of  her  being,  as  we  are  told,  “ behind  the  world  ” 
a little.  To  be  behind  the  world  in  these  days 


means  that  of  not  being  thoroughly,  or  not  at 
all,  in  the  active  production  of  art-manufacture 
and  art-producing  machinery,  but  the  being 
compelled,  through  the  absence  of  those,  to 
adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  system  of  hand  work  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  real  art-production.  May 
there  not  yet  be  in  the  interior  parts  of  Spam 
some  genuine  art  ? And  if  there  be,  by  bead 
and  band,  such  work,  what  is  it  like,  and  what 
style  is  it  in  ? What  sort  of  work  is  the  rough 
cottage  furniture,  and  what  the  pattern  or  orna- 
ment, or  the  rough  clothing  worn  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  wild  mountain  hollows  ot 
Spain,  and  in  the  out-of-the-way  small  towns 
where  the  people  are  too  poor  to  bny  foreign 
goods,  and  are  obliged  to  manufactaro  by  hand 
their  own  ? Is  the  style  of  it  Gobbio,  lleuais- 
sance,  or  Moorish,  or  more  primitive  than 

either  ? , , -u  n. 

We  have  no  intention  of  going  all  throngn  the 
late  Exhibition,  bub  only  to  draw  out  one  or  two 
thoughts  from  it;  so  shall  but  mention  one 
other  section  of  it,— the  “Indian,”  as  it  was 
termed.  This  was  more  dismal  of  the  two  than 
the  Spanish;  for  one  always  expects  some 
genuine  and  obaracteristic  work  from  entirely 
out-of-the  way  and  foreign  souroes  like  Delhi,  or 
Agra,  or  Bijapore,  or  from  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  The  place  is  too  large,  and  the 
interior  parts  too  difficult  to  come  at,  to  be  as  yet 
entirely  flooded  with  English  or  French  manu- 
factured goods,  and  cheap  furniture  from 
Bethnal-green.  The  objects  produced  must  be, 
to  a certain  extent,  real  and  genuine,  and  from 
the  people  thomselves,  without  help  from  ep 
' ternal  source.  Men  work  traditionally  m 
Hiodostan,  and  the  same  trade  keeps  in  the 
same  family  from  age  to  age  in  a way  that  is 
truly  wonderful  and  beyond  our  powers  of  con- 
ception  j so  that  whatever  the  disadvantages  ot 
such  a system  of  doing  things  may  be,  there  is, 
at  least,  one  advantage, — the  power  of  doing  the 
work  in  a genuine  and  bond  fide  way.  What  the 
father  does,  and  the  grandfather  has  done  before 
him,  the  son  is  now  doing.  The  old  idea  which 
the  family  inherited  so  many  ages  ago  has  come 
down  to  the  youngest  child ; so  that  time  is 
almost  annihilated,  and  the  far  distant  part 
lives  in  the  present.  Of  course,  it  need  hardly 
bo  said  that  the  few  poor  specimens  of  “ Indian 
work  shown  in  a glass-case  were  from  well- 
known  localities,  — Anglo-Indian  productions, 
wherein  there  is  always  to  be  found  an  effort  to 
copy  some  object  or  other  of  Euglieb  manu- 
facture taken  over  for  English  use,  and  made 
“Indian”  by  the  simple  process  of  carving 
Hindoo  ornamental  forms  on  it.  It  is  a truly  un- 
fortunate and  heartrending  business ; for  it  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  An  English 
scroll-  ended  - and  - nob  - to-be  - sat  - down-on  show 
sofa,  covered  all  over  with  elaborate  ornament 
from  some  Hindoo  temple,  dedicated  to  Siva, 
with  all  the  emblematic  figures  left  out,  and 
nothing  but  little  scrolls  and  unmeaning  knobs 
of  ornament  sticking  all  over  it,  is  not  particu- 
larly interesting;  and  we  can  only  in  all  charity 
sincerely  hope  that  no  “Indian”  bad  anything 
to  do  with  such  an  abortion  and  foolish  waste  of 
time,  material,  and  money,  beyond  simply  carving 
it  as  per  order ! What  a pity  it  is  that  we 
cannot  see  some  genuine  work  from  the  interior 
towns,  uninfluenced  by  foreign  work  of  any  kind 
or  from  anywhere, — the  unaided  thoughts  and 
design  and  work  of  the  people  themselves,  made 
by  tbemaelves  and  for  themselves,  and  for  their 
own  uses,  and  to  supply  their  own  wants.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  the  coming  Exhibition  we  may 
see  some  few  things  from  the  India  of  the  past 
and  present;  not  from  English  Calcutta,  but  from 
some  town  or  village  of  which  no  one  here  at 
present  knows  anything  but  the  name.  Work- 
ing-men’s exhibitions  without  individuality  of 
both  men  and  country,  must  be  viewed  as  failures. 


A NOTE  IN  GLOUCESTER. 

Akchitecturai-  interest  in  Gloucester  centres 
almost  entirely  ronud  the  cathedral,  the  continued 
restoration  of  which  appears  to  be  the  only  work 
that  can  be  called  at  all  extensive,  which  has 
been  carried  on  there  for  some  time  past.  The 
nave  and  south  porch,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
were  restored  some  little  time  since  under  the 
bands  of  the  great  consolting  physician  in  these 
cases,  Mr.  Scott : the  restoration  of  the  nave 
consisting  chiefly  in  removing  whitewash,  and 
binding  with  circnlar  iron  ties  some  of  the  pon- 
derous but  probably  not  over  well-foundedcolumns; 

that  of  the  south  porch  involving  considerable 
reconstruction  of  tracery,  &c.  Operations  have 


for  some  time  past  been  vigorously  progressing 
in  the  north  transept,  now  all  but  completed ; 
and  a commencement  has  been  made  in  the 
south  transept  by  filling  iu  with  new  stone  a 
decayed  portion  of  the  north  front.  In  this  part 
of  the  work  a good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  trimming  and  reinstating  decayed  portions  of 
the  stonework,  and  the  removal  of  the  inevitable 
whitewash  from  the  stone  and  the  Purbeok 
shafts,  which  it  had  despoiled  of  their  fair  show  ; 
and  the  catting  and  reinstating  seem  to  have 
been  as  moderate  in  amount  as  were  consistent 
with  the  endeavour  to  convey  the  appearand  of 
newness  and  freshness  which  is  expected  of  an 
architect  who  has  a restoration  put  into  his 
hands.  The  stone  employed  for  the  interior 
work  is  chiefly  that  from  Painswick,  a tolerably 
hard  and  very  white  stone.  After  the  work  in 
the  transepts  and  choir  is  completed,  it  is  under- 
stood  that,  if  funds  are  forthcoming,  the  process 
of  restoration  will  be  extended  to  the  presbytery 
and  Lady  Chapel.  A great  deal  of  whitewash 
there  is  here  to  be  scraped  oft',  certainly ; and 
the  muliions  of  some  of  the  windows  are  much 
injured  by  time  and  weather,  and  require 
reinstating ; but  with  regard  to  the  interior, 
with  its  elaborate  and  multifarious  tracery 
and  fan  ■ groining  and  screen  - work,  let  us 
hope  that  this  will  be  tenderly  dealt  with.  There 
is  no  such  dilapidation  here  as  seems  to  call  tor 
the  “ sweet  restorer,”  and  a simple  scarification 
to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  covering  seems  all  that 
is  necessary  for  some  time  to  come,  without  any 
such  further  cutting  and  carving  as  would 
despoil  the  old  masonry  of  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance and  expression  which  no  new  work  can 
absolutely  imitate.  The  decoration  of  the  choir 
roof,  in  colours  in  which  blue  and  gilding  pre- 
dominate, though  far  less  crude  and  strong  than 
many  examples  of  modern  coloured  decoration, 
yet  is  not  otherwise  than  a confirmation  of  the 
opinions  recently  expressed  by  a well-known 
writer,  through  the  medium  of  these  columns, 
against  the  over-colouring  of  stone-work;  and 
there  was  reason  in  the  remark  made  by  a loc^ 
mason  at  work  on  the  job,  that  “ the  roof  looked 
a great  deal  higher,  sir,  before  it  was  painted. 
There  seems  no  reason  either  that  we  should  see 
a mass  of  colour  on  the  vault  over  white  stone 
walls  : on  the  contrary,  such  a treatment  rather 
deprives  the  building  of  the  monumental  unity 
of  expression  given  to  it  by  a roof  evidently  and 
palpably  of  one  material  with  the  walling,  and 
forming,  in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  it.  Late 
as  the  work  is  at  this  end  of  the  building,  one 
cannot  but  look  with  delight  at  this  exuberance 
of  delicate  ornament  in  almost  endless  ^riety ; 
nor  are  there  many  interior  effects  in  English 
architecture  more  piquant  and  charmiug,  in  a 
way,  than  that  produced  here  by  the  aspect, 
first,  of  the  great  screen  of  coloured  glass  form- 
in"  the  eastern  termination  to  the  choir,  and  ap- 
pearing from  some  points  inside  as  the  final 
boundary  of  the  composition,  till  a change  ot 
position  reveals  the  further  perspective  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  beyond,  with  its  repetition  of  iret- 
work  and  coloured  glass;  and  perhaps  few  things 
could  bring  more  vividly  home  to  ua  the  singular 
rapidity  of  growth  iu  the  Gothic  style  than  the 
contrast  afforded  between  the  severe  and  massive 
grandeur  of  the  Norman  work  in  the  nave,  and 
the  display  of  lacowork  in  stone  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  the  extraordinary  and  unique  jeu 
d'esprit  of  the  flying  rib  meeting  the  vault 
pendant  across  the  transept  arches.^  Strike  out 
the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain,  and  who 
would  suppose  the  two  styles  to  be  so  closely 
connected,  hereditarily  and  chronologically  ? Of 
the  stained  glass  iu  the  nave  we  do  not  speak 
with  mnoh  admiration  : the  central  west  window 
is  a very  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  art  (or 
manufactnre)  ; the  best  is  that  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
We  regretted  to  learn  that  the  organ  at  the 
cathedral  is  not  only  an  inferior  one  in  some 
ways,  but  very  much  out  of  order.  Considering 
that  the  Gloucester  folk  have  in  Dr.  Wesley  the 
most  distinguished  living  church  musician  m 
their  organist,  and  that  their  cathedral  is  the 
scene  of  a triennial  mnsio  festival,  they  ought 
certainly  to  carry  out  without  delay  the  inten- 
tion which  we  heard  has  been  mooted,  of  pro- 
viding an  instrument  more  adequate  to  the 

^^A^w^have  hinted,  the  architectural  visitor 
iu  Gloucester  will  find  little  to  interest  him 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  = 
ing  the  tog  history  the  city  has  bohmd  .t 
its  fear  main  streets,  named  (as  in  torn 
towns  of  Mediseral  origin), 
gate,  Nortbgate,  and  Southgate,  are  remarkably 
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devoid  of  any  monaments  of  the  earlier  days  of 
the  place  j nor  do  we  know  that  a search  into 
OQt-of-the-way  nooks  and  alleys  wonld  afford 
anything  to  repay  the  tronble.  St.  Michael’s,  a 
very  late  Gothic  Church  at  the  central  crossing 
of  the  main  streets,  is  worth  notice,  as  display- 
ing a solidity  of  design  nnuanal  at  the  period, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  battresses  at 
the  angles  of  the  tower,  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
tower  being  brought  out  by  a deep  set-off  to  the 
face  of  the  battresses,  and  thus  forming  a 
massive  base  to  the  whole  tower.  In  Westgate- 
street,  St.  Nicholas  church  shows  what  woald 
have  been  a fair  late  tower  and  spire,  but  the 
latter  is  only  half  finished  j one  of  the  aisle 
windows,  which  are  of  a very  late  debased 
design,  with  ronnd-arch  heads,  has  recently 
been  fitted  in  anew  with  a species  of  plate 
tracery,  in  a style  we  are  unworthy  to  describe. 
The  commerce  of  Gloucester  being  mainly  in 
grain,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a commodious 
dock,  surrounded  by  warehouses,  for  the  lading 
and  unlading  of  ships ; the  dock  being  ap- 
proached by  a canal  cub  from  the  Severn,  at 
Sharpness  Point,  about  18  miles  down  the  river, 
and  which  allows  of  a safe  navigation  for  larger 
vessels  than  ooald  well  approach  previously 
by  the  lees  safe  route  of  the  natural  stream, 
with  its  various  bends  and  shallows.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  church  decoration 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  take  a walk 
or  drive  ^ of  two  or  three  miles  out  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Highnam,  and  inspect  the 
church  there,  which  has  been  decorated  with 
frescoes,  as  our  readers  know,  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  whose  residence  is  not  far  from  Highnam. 
So  far  as  the  decorations  (which  are  still  pro- 
gressing) are  completed,  they  consist,  firstly,  of 
a kind  of  diaper,  of  chocolate  and  green,  in 
geometrical  patterns,  carried  right  round  the 
nave  as  a dado  j in  the  north  aisle  a conventional 
“drapery”  design,  in  red  and  green,  painted 
above  this  (the  whole  effect  being  here  rather 
too  dark)  ; and  on  the  south  aisle  wall  a series 
of  ornamental  crosses,  with  texts,  one  between 
each  window.  The  effect  of  this  is  brighter  and 
pleasanter  than  on  the  north  side.  The  chancel 
walls  are  painted  in  diaper  of  a similar  style, 
but  in  brighter  colours, — the  dado  in  red  and 
green,  the  upper  part  with  crosses  and  fleurs- 
de-lis,  in  gilding,  on  a light  ground.  The  more 
important  items  in  the  decoration  consist  of 
a large  painting  of  Christ  (enclosed  by  a vesica) 
and  the  Apostles,  on  the  wall  over  the  chancel 
arch,  the  spandrels  being  filled  up  by  angels 
with  trumpets,  skilfully  grouped,  so  as  to  fill  in 
the  space  without  any  straining  of  the  compo- 
sition or  attitudes.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
painting  is  too  much  in  an  archaic  and  stiff  style 
to  interest  ns  much  as  a specimen  of  figure- 
painting;  but  the  eastern  compartment  of  the 
nave,  which  has  been  more  recently  finished,  is  a 
great  improvement  in  this  way.  On  the  south 
side’ we  are  shown  the  “Expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  Paradise  ” (we  can  scarcely  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Parry  on  his  treatment  of 
the  female  figure,  as  regards  the  refinements 
of  drawing),  and  an  angel  flying  over  the  group 
— a very  elegant  and  bappily-conceived  figure — 
seems  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  represen- 
tation on  the  opposite  side,  where  is  painted  the 
Annunciation.  Under  these  two  groups  some 
heads  of  Scripture  characters  in  medallions  are 
painted,  that  of  St.  Peter  showing  considerable 
character  and  originality  of  expression.  But  by  far 
thebestbitofthe  work,  regarded  artistically,  is  the 
painting  (on  a smaller  scale)  occupying  thepoaition 
of  a kind  of  “ frieze  ” (if  we  may  borrow  a term 
from  Classic  architecture)  over  the  windows  of 
the  north  aisle.  The  portion  finished,  represent- 
ing the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  comprises  figures 
and  faces  of  great  beauty  and  refinement  of 
expression  ; and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  whole 
will  be  continued  iu  the  same  simple  and  natural 
style,  BO  far  more  pleasing  to  any  unprejudiced 
eye  than  the  more  conventional  figures,  with 
gold  nimbi,  which  are  too  often  considered  a sine 
qnd  non  in  church  decoration.  If  the  painting  of 
the  nave  roof,  however,  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
same  strong  and  violently  contrasted  colours  in 
which  it  has  been  commenced,  it  will  soon  kill  the 
best  of  the  frescoes  below,  by  the  help  also  of  the 
heavily-toned  stained  glass  which  mostly  fills  the 
windows,  and  is  of  no  very  superior  design.  We 
very  much  question  whether  the  union  of  stained 
glass  with  fresoo-paintiug  is  possible  with  en- 
tirely good  effect,  the  transmitted  light  being 
always  so  much  warmer  and  more  powerful  than 
the  reflected  light.  The  chancel  arch  itself,  we 
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the  effect  of  the  mouldings;  the  light  tinting  of 
the  eastern  arches  of  the  nave  is  far  better  in  ap- 
pearance. In  architecture  we  may  seek  powerful 
effect  either  from  surface  light  and  shadow  or 
from  colour,  but  not  from  both  together ; they 
are  antagonistic,  and  the  strong  colour  of  the 
painter  nullifies  the  effect  of  the  rolls  and  hollows 
of  the  mason.  Externally  the  church  (by  Mr. 
Woodyer,  we  believe)  is  a good  specimen  of 
modern  Gothic  work,  the  tower  and  spire  espe- 
cially being  decidedly  above  mediocrity  ; and  a 
very  pictaresque  cottage  for  the  sacristan,  near 
the  church,  is  a further  specimen  of  the  ability 
of  the  same  architect.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
return  from  Highnam  with  the  feeling  that  there 
is  architectural  activity  around  Gloucester, 
although  there  is  but  little  of  it  displayed  within 
the  boundary  of  the  city. 


TREATMENT  ADAPTED  TO  MATERIAL. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  skill  which  are 
necessary  to  the  excellence  of  each  work  of  art 
there  is  one  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  of 
being  treated  with  something  like  oversight, — I 
mean  that  particular  skill  that  must  emanate 
partly  from  the  designer,  bat  far  more  from  the 
workman,  by  which  the  special  qualities  of  the 
material  to  be  dealt  with  are  recognised,  valued, 
and  expressed. 

At  the  first  glance  we  should  ha  apt  to  say 
that  a beautiful  form  will  be  beautiful,  whatever 
the  material  in  which  it  is  shaped ; bob  this  is 
now  so  generally  admitted  to  be  a false  doctrine, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  pursue  the 
arguments  against  it.  My  present  object  is  to 
show  that,  given  the  design  s^iited  to  stone,  or 
wood,  or  metal,  there  yet  remains  to  the  work- 
man  an  excellent  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis 
perception  and  the  display  of  that  particular 
skill  by  which  every  excellence  of  his  material 
is  made  the  most  of. 

Without  going  the  length  of  saying  that  every 
variety  of  every  material  calls  for  a special  style 
of  execution,  I do  say  that  the  subject  demands 
much  closer  attention  than  it  receives,  and  that 
it  is  well  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  more 
notable  instances,  and  to  point  out  how  or  where 
we  may  look  for  the  peonliarities  of  texture  or 
substance  which  should  influence  the  use  of  our 
tools. 

Let  us,  then,  begin  by  considering  the  solid 
materials  which  may  be  moulded  or  carved. 

The  first,  and  most  important  bo  architects,  are 
those  materials  which  may  be  classed  generally 
as  “ stone.”  Under  this  head  are  included 
materials  of  very  varied  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics, so  varied,  indeed,  that  one  almost  may  I ^ 

say  that  each  variety  requires  its  own  treatment  is,  to  a great  extent,  determined  by  the  delicacy  oT 
in  scuipture.  j othenvise  of  the  narrow  fillets. 

We  may,  however,  gronp  them  together  The  colour  of  the  common  stones  is  again  less 
broadly  under  a few  heads  ; and  then,  looking  even  than  that  of  marble.  The  treatment  of 


sible  to  compare  the  progress  of  Greek  sculpture, 
from  the  archaic  to  its  more  perfect  develop- 
ment, without  feeling  conscious  that  the  artists 
were  gradually  recognising  the  wonderful  capa- 
bilities  of  their  material,  and  were  led  on  to 
fresh  efforts  and  more  careful  study,  in  con- 
sequence. 

in  addition  to  its  beauty,  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  worked,  and  its  durability,  encourage  the 
use  of  fine  sections  in  mouldings,  sharp  arrises, 
and  delicate  detail.  The  even,  crystalline 
granulation  of  surface  is  admirably  calculated 
to  express  the  roundings  and  the  most  subtle 
gradations  of  shade.  Consequently  he  who, 
overlooking  these  special  qualities,  executes  hia 
work  as  if  in  a coarser  stone,  throws  away  much 
of  the  excellence  within  his  reach.  The  semi- 
transparency  of  marble  gives  a peculiar  value  to 
thin  sections  under  some  conditions;  and  occa- 
sional acute  angles,  in  section,  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  necessary  to  the  full  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  even  among  the 
ancients,  an  equal  amount  of  intuitive  skill  was 
possessed  by  all  the  workmen  employed  on  one 
building.  Let  any  one  who  has  the  opportunity 
examine  the  several  blocks  which  formed  part  of 
the  frieze  and  cornice  of  the  Ereciheum,  now 
lyingin  the  British  Museum.  On  looking  closely 
he  will  find  an  immense  difference  in  the  method 
of  finish  in  one  block  and  another  (compare  those 
numbered  127-129).  Even  at  this  lapse  of  time 
one  can  almost  say  that  the  worker  of  one  block 
was  thinking  of  his  work;  the  other  of  his  wages. 

The  student  of  “ material”  will  also  do  well 
to  examine  very  carefully  the  sections  of  the 
draperies  and  other  portions  of  the  best  Greek 
sculptures.  He  will  find  nothing  overlooked  there. 
Every  surface,  every  edge  or  angle  is  so  worked 
as  to  use  to  best  purpose  the  light  which  falls 
on  it.  If,  too,  he  observes  in  these  works  the 
treatment  of  the  human  face  and  figure,  he  will 
learn  how  the  breadth  of  light  must  be  preserved  ; 
and  how,  when  emphasis  is  needed,  the  shadow 
must  be  cut  so  deeply  as  to  overcome  the  lumi- 
nous white  of  the  marble. 

Figured  Marbles. — What  I have  been  saying 
applies  to  white  marble  only.  “ Veined  ” or 
“figured”  marbles  admit  only  of  the  boldest 
moulded  forms,  and  not  at  all  of  carved  detail, 
which  only  quarrels  with  the  “ figure  ” which  is 
the  material’s  natural  beauty. 

Stone. — In  the  commoner  varieties  of  building 
stone  we  have  materials  of  a grit  variously 
coarse,  more  friable,  both  in  working  and  in 
wear. 

These  qualities  necessitate  coarser  “ arrises  ” 
and  “ fillets  ; ” and,  therefore,  heavier  contoura 
in  the  mouldings.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  apparent  finish  or  delicacy  of  mouldings 


back  historically,  tve  shall  see  that  the  whole 
style  of  art  was,  in  early  ages,  affected  by  the 
peculiarity  of  treatment  rendered  necessary  or 
possible  by  the  characteristics  of  the  materials 
used,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  moat  esteemed 
materials  being  used  for  the  most  noble  monu- 
ments,and  those  monuments  Laving  the  strongest 
hold  upon  the  mind  and  the  moat  powerful  in- 
fluence in  art,  so  the  working  of  those  materials 
gave  the  key-note  to  the  art- work  of  that  age  or 
country. 

Qranite. — Thus,  as  we  fiud  the  earliest  and 
grandest  sculpture  of  Egypt  worked  in  granite, 
the  beautiful  and  durable  stone  of  Assouan 
(Syene),  so  wo  find  all  Egyptian  sculpture  par- 
taking, to  some  extent,  of  the  characteristics 
of  execution  most  suitable  to  that  material. 
Broad,  even  surfaces,  crudely-rounded  contours, 
and  obtuse  or  rectangular  sections  prevail.  A 
thin  “ arris”  or  acute  angle  is  almost  unknown. 
The  value  of  the  material  also  is  much  enhanced 
by  a high  polish,  which  is  only  compatible  with 
broad  surfaces  and  bold  ronndings.  Where 
greater  detail  is  required,  it  is  either  cut  deeply, 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  or  slightly,  through 
the  polish,  and  left  dull  in  contrast  with  the 
polish.  And  as  the  forms  must  be  of  the 
simplest  and  most  conventional,  so  the  detail 
must  be  very  limited  and  very  expressive. 

Marble.— Inthebeautifulwhitemarblelof  Greece 
we  have  a material  the  admirable  qualities  of 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  a large 
share  in  perfecting  Greek  art.  The  workman 
must  have  taken  delight  in  its  exquisitely  even 


I grain  and  pure  colour,  admitting,  as  they  do,  of 

Bhonld  observe,  has  been  painted  in  such  strong  the  most  delicate  expression  of  form,  and  of  the 
and  variegated  colours  as  completely  to  destroy  [ highest  mechanical  finish.  Indeed,  ’it  is  impos- 


the  detail  has  therefore  to  be  vigorous  enough  to 
overcome  its  inequality.  In  comparing  the 
buildings  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome,  we 
see  that  this  difference  of  treatment  is  very 
observable. 

The  detail,  in  atone,  requires  stronger  defini- 
tion, which  is  obtained  by  greater  relief  and 
depth  of  cutting.  So  that  often  where  low 
reliefs  would  suiEoe  in  marble,  high  relief  and 
bolder  forms  are  requisite  in  stone.  I am,  of 
course,  supposing  the  conditions  of  light,  or 
position,  to  be  equal.  Climate  or  other  special 
oircamstancea  may  largely  afi'eot  the  treatment; 
nor  am  I now  considering  special  design  so  much 
as  special  workmanship. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  according  to 
the  coarseness,  or  fineness,  or  friability  of  the 
stone,  the  treatment  may  be  modified  upon  the 
same  general  rules.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  enumerate  a few  leading  points. 

In  carved  details,  stone  allows  considerable 
freedom.  Deep  undercatting  is  admissible  and 
useful  when  not  carried  to  such  excess  as  to 
expose  the  subject  to  risk.  Projecting  masses 
must  always  be  corbelled,  so  to  speak,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  have  a tendency  to  break  them- 
selves off.  Thin  edges  are  incompatible  with 
so  friable  a material,  but  lightness  may  always 
be  given  by  bevelling  back  to  the  ground. 

Where  strength  is  expected,  a rectangular 
section  is  agreeable  to  stone  : indeed,  a equaro 
edge  seems  constantly  demanded  ; and  an  edge 
presenting  an  angle  of  less  than  about  60*  or  75° 
is  too  weak  for  the  material.  To  sum  up,  the 
ordinary  building  stones  require  a firm,  vigorous, 
substantial  treatment,  with  sufficient  breadth 
and  depth  of  catting  to  overcome  the  more  or 
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lesa  irregular  colour,  according  to  the  distance 
at  which  the  work  is  intended  to  be  seen. 

Of  Stucco  or  Plaster — the  treatment  may  be 
olaBsed  under  two  heads ; that  moulded  by  hand, 
and  that  oast  in  moulds.  The  two  methods  may 
also  be  blended. 

In  working  plaster  relief  ornament  by  hand,  a 
great  freedom  of  touch  and  variety  of  form  are 
attainable  and  desirable.  At  the  same  time, 
thin  edges  or  deep  undercutting  are  rendered 
undesirable  by  the  friability  of  the  material. 
The  degree  of  finish  must  depend  rather  on  the 
conditions  of  application,  since  its  texture  may 
be  rendered  as  fine  as  that  of  ivory  ; and  a pure 
and  even  tone  of  colour  may  bo  obtained,  either 
in  the  material,  or  by  subsequent  tinting. 

Almost  any  degree  of  vigour  may  be  given  by 
bold  modelling,  keeping  the  lights  broad,  and 
not  too  much  softening  away  the  tool  marks. 
Excellent  examples  of  plaster  treatment  may  be 
seen  in  the  ceilings  of  many  old  London  bouses 
of  the  period  of  the  Georges,  and  the  elegant  and 
spirited  stuccoes  of  both  ancient  and  mediceval 
Italy  afford  valuable  teaching.  Where  the 
ornament  is  intended  to  be  painted  or  coloured, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  narrow  quirks, 
which  may  become  stopped,  or  thin  edges  to 
be  broken  j and  if  the  relief  be  very  low  an  in- 
dented outline  is  useful. 

For  the  treatment  of  plaster  ornament  cast 
from  moulds,  we  cannot  do  better  than  observe 
Arabic  or  Moorish  work.  Except  where  a repro- 
duction is  attempted  (with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  now),  ornament  produced  in  this 
way  should  be  clear,  well  defined,  not  undercut, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  draw  readily  from  the 
mould,  and  require  little  subsequent  finish.  It 
is  applicable,  of  course,  chiefly  for  repeated  or 
diaper  ornament,  &o.  In  Moorish  work  beau- 
tiful soft  gradations  of  shade  are  obtained,  not 
by  rounding  or  moulding  the  face  or  edge  of  the 
ornament,  bat  by  introdnoing  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct “ strata  ’’  of  ornament,  interlacing  with 
each  other,  each  on  its  own  level, — a plan  in 
every  way  adapted  for  work  oast  in  moulds.  In 
combining  the  cast  and  hand-worked  methods, 
the  simpler  and  more  rigid  parts  may  be  cast, 
leaving  the  lighter  detail  to  show  the  workman's 
hand. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  apply  equally  to 
terra  cotta,  in  which,  however,  partly  on  account 
of  the  coarser  material,  and  partly  because  its 
use  is  most  often  external,  greater  boldness  of 
execntion  is  demanded.  A certain  rough  plastic 
touch,  with  rather  hard  edges  and  ^strong 
surface  lines,  tells  best.  (See  the  details  of 
Certosa  at  Pavia;  and  for  the  higher  forms  of 
art,  the  Florentine  portrait  busts  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  sneh  as  Nos.  7,621,  '61,  and  St. 
Jerome,  8,383,  ’63,  in  Kensington  Museum.) 

Undercutting,  fine  arrises,  and  fillets  should  be 
avoided. 

From  “ terra  cotta  ” we  easily  pass  to  the 
glazed  material,  as  “della  Eobbia”  ware,  and 
to  pottery.  Here  angular  sections  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  surfaces  all  rounded  ; and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a number  of  small 
high  lights  only  perplex,  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain great  simplicity  and  breadth  in  the  moulded 
snrfaoes  ; and  distinctness  in  the  outline  of  the 
forms  to  be  expressed. 

Where  the  design  is  set  off  by  a coloured  or 
tinted  ground,  vjithoxd  glaze,  a careful  outline 
and  sharply-executed  detail  are  required ; for 
examples  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  productions 
of  Wedgwood,  many  of  which  are,  in  their  way, 
perfect. 

Under  a glaze,  however  fine,  low  relief  re- 
quires a more  delicate  and  softened  treatment, 
with  an  avoidance  of  hard  oatline  or  sudden 
protuberances.  Of  this  class  of  work  is  the 
“ Celadon”  ware,  of  which  a splendid  sample  is 
the  Cobdeu  vase,  on  view  at  Kensington.  The 
oonditiona  of  this  material  are, — on  an  opaque 
tinted  ground,  a semi-transparent  white  relief, 
with  a high  glaze  over  the  whole, — conditions 
favourable  to  extremely  subdued  relief  and 
softened  outline. 

I allude  to  these  finer  descriptions  of  pottery, 
because,  in  the  form  of  medallions,  &o.,  they  are 
occasionally  used  to  decorate  either  the  building 
or  its  accessories. 

Wood  Carving.  — The  grain  and  texture  of 
wood  vary  so  considerably,  that  comprehensive 
rules  of  general  application  cannot  be  laid  down. 
It  is  nob  difficult,  however,  to  show  in  what  re- 
spects general  rules  may  be  observed,  and  at 
what  points  they  must  diverge  according  to  the 
•material  to  be  dealt  with. 

Some  woods  are  of  so  fine  a grain,  and  so 
close  a texture,  that  they  are  capable  of  almost 


unlimited  delicacy  of  finish;  and  of  these  the 
harder  sorts  will  take  a soft  hand  polish,  which 
places  them  almost  on  a par  with  ivory.  I need 
only  refer  to  that  wonderful  specimen  of  wood- 
carving — the  cabinet,  by  Fonrdinois,  of  Paris, 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  now  at  Ken- 
sington. Work  of  this  description  is,  however, 
so  exceptional  as  not  todemand  so  much  notice  as 
the  carving  of  the  various  woods  in  ordinary  use. 

In  such  woods  as  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany, 
we  have  materials  with  a more  or  less  pro- 
nounced grain  or  texture,  in  colour  not  quite 
oven,  readily  cut  with  a sharp  edge,  and  of  a 
tenacity  altogether  different  from  the  brittle 
nature  of  stone,  enabling  it  to  bear  considerable 
undercutting  or  perforation  without  risk.  These 
are  all  qualities  admitting  of  or  requiring  special 
treatment. 

To  commence  with  the  first-named  condition 
— the  visible  grain  or  texture.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  workman  will  select  for  his  carving 
that  wood  which  is  most  evffn  in  texture,  grain, 
and  colour,  siuce  all  strongly  marked  grain  or 
figure  tends  to  confuse  and  destroy  the  effect  of 
his  work.  Still,  even  when  he  has  done  this,  he 
has  in  oak  a very  apparent  grain,  and  here  or 
there  some  amount  of  “figure.” 

Oak. — The  carver  in  oak,  therefore,  must  seek 
carefully  to  execute  his  work  in  such  a way  as 
to  overcome  the  opposition  which  these  qualities 
present.  His  lights  must  be  preserved  broad 
and  clear,  and  in  high  relief;  the  leading  inten- 
tion of  all  foliage  distiuotly  marked,  the  finer 
lines  or  stems  preserving  a sharp  outline.  The 
shadows  mnst  be  bold  enough  to  explain  the  forma, 
intensity  being  given  by  bold  undercutting. 
Much  assistance  to  the  expression  may  be  given 
by  the  actual  tool  marks.  Nothing  is  so  fatal 
to  the  spirit  of  wood-carving  as  glass-paper. 
Yet,  bold  though  the  execution  of  the  work  be,  it 
need  nob  appear  coarse;  the  strength  and  tenacity 
of  the  material  allow  of  thin  edges,  and  consider- 
able freedom  as  to  detached  or  perforated  work. 
Bub  above  all  things  let  the  wood-carver  avoid 
a thick,  square  edge ; an  edge  at  right  angles 
with  the  face  of  the  work.  This  at  once  gives 
his  work  a stony  character,  which  no  mere  finish 
will  obviate. 

I know  no  examples  better  illustrating  the 
exact  capacities  of  oak  than  the  exquisite  stalls  of 
Amiens  (1528),  and  the  beautiful  panelled  door 
enolousure,  by  Paul  von  Schelden,  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Oudenarde.  There  is  an  excellent  model 
of  the  latter  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  walnut-wood  we  have  a material  extremely 
suitable  for  the  carver’s  art.  There  are  many 
varieties,  differing  greatly  from  each  other  ; some 
abounding  in  strongly  marked  and  often  beauti- 
ful figure;  others  presenting  a mellow,  even 
grain  (with  but  a slight  “ sbreakiaess  ”),  and  an 
agreeable  grey-brown  tone  of  colour.  When 
this  latter  class  of  wood  is  used  (and  its  fine 
pores  are,  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  filled 
up  by  a judicious  wax  rubbing),  results  may  be 
obtained  as  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  wood  as 
those  from  bronze  are  in  the  way  of  metal. 

To  those  who  would  learn  the  style  of  finish  and 
execution  adapted  to  walnut- wood,  I would  point 
out  the  numerous  works  of  the  Siennese  carvers, 
the  stalls  of  Sfc.  Pietro  at  Perugia,  and  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo,  both  by  Stefano 
da  Bergamo.  There  are  also  some  admirable 
bonebes  and  a desk  in  the  little  Sala  di  Cambio 
at  Perugia;  and  the  numerous  grand  doors  in 
the  Vatican,  which  likewise  present  excellent 
speoimens. 

In  the  Musenm  at  Kensington  there  are  a few 
good  works  of  this  class.  Modern  Siennese  work 
they  are,  but  the  artist  has  well  caught  the  style 
and  method  of  the  old  carvers.  I do  not  call  to 
mind  any  prominent  good  example  of  ancient 
carving  in  walnut  wood  in  that  collection. 

The  numerous  coffers  in  the  Cartoon  Gallery 
have  no  special  merit  of  execntion. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  examples  I have 
quoted  that  a certain  precision  of  touch  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  them.  The  lights  are  crisp  and 
well  preserved,  always  with  a view  to  eax-rying 
the  eye  along  the  motive  of  the  ornament.  If  it 
be  a scroll  with  a fine  stem  connecting  foliage  or 
hnsks,  observe  that  the  eye  is  always  made  to 
tra.ve\alcngthecentre  line  o/ the  curve.  The  section 
of  foliage  or  stem  is  such  as  to  take  the  light  in 
the  proper  direction  ; the  fine  stem  is  so  sharply 
cut  (though  sometimes  a mere  thread)  as  never  to 
fail  of  expression,  either  by  moans  of  its  fine  high 
light  or  sharp  little  shadow.  In  this  way  even 
the  finest  lines  are  not  allowed  to  be  lost  in  the 
dark  colour  of  the  wood.  It  will  be  found  also 
that  excellent  use  is  made  of  the  tool  marks, 
which  greatly  assist  the  expression  of  the  work. 


I must  not  be  understood  to  proscribe  the  nsa 
of  the  figured  ” class  of  walnut-wood.  On  the 
contrary,  this,  beautiful  in  itself,  should  be  used 
for  suoh  plain,  flat  surfaces  as  will  exhibit  and 
derive  embellishment  from  its  beauty. 

Ivory. — Holding  a place  superior,  but  closely 
allied  to  the  finer  woods  is  ivory.  This  beantiful 
material  has  been  very  highly  prized  for  the 
purposes  of  art  from  the  earliest  times.  Its 
close,  homogeneous  texture  peculiarly  fits  it  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  carving ; and  the  beautiful 
surface  of  which  it  is  capable,  together  with  its 
soft,  even  tone  of  colour,  have  frequently  indneed 
artists  to  adopt  it  for  works  of  a size  considerably 
beyond  what  we  need  consider  now.  The  form 
and  size  of  its  natural  growth  may,  in  a general 
way,  be  taken  to  limit  the  size  of  its  use,  which 
is  therefore  ordinarily  confined  to  a snrfaoe  of  a 
few  inches.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
finish  and  elaboration  of  detail  which  may  be 
given  to  a few  inches  of  ivory.  High  relief  or 
low  relief  appear  to  equal  advantage,  and  the 
oonditions  attached  to  it  appear  most  simple : 
the  work  must  never  be  rough  or  coarse,  and 
mnst  always  exhibit  the  exquisitely  delicate 
texture  of  surface  which  is  natural  to  it.  Its 
strength  admits  of  its  being  undercut  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  of  being  worked  to  almost  any 
degree  of  tenuity;  whilst  the  remarkably  soft 
gloss  of  its  surface  exhibits  to  advantage  either 
the  boldest  or  most  delicate  roundings. 

The  several  metals  in  use  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses present  oonditions  different  altogether 
from  those  distingnishing  the  materials  which 
we  have  been  considering.  If  we  except  cost 
iron,  the  condition  of  friability  is  wanting,  and 
we  are  therefore  at  once  admitted  to  the  nse  of 
the  thinnest  sections  and  the  most  aente  angles. 
Their  difl'erent  degrees  of  ductility  also  repre- 
sent a special  quality  to  be  expressed.  Their 
capability  of  being  bent  and  twisted  without 
losing  their  strength  is  a valuable  quality  to  be 
recognised.  In  treating  each  separately  we 
shall  have  to  be  guided  partly  by  the  different 
degrees  in  .which  they  'possess  these  qualities, 
partly  by  their  colour,  and  partly  by  the  greater 
or  less  extent  to  which  they  exhibit  bright  high 
lights,  or  are  capable  of  receiving  a burnished 
surface.* 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LINDISFARNE.f 

Lest  our  readers  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  geographical  position  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Lindisfarne,  we  will  premise  a notice  we  are 
about  to  give  of  au  architectural  survey  of  it,  by 
stating  that  it  comprises  the  north-east  coast  line 
of  Northumberland  from  Newbiggen  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  runs  inland  up  to  the  base  of 
the  range  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  also  includes, 
as  may  be  inferred,  the  seat  of  the  Colurabite 
Seminary,  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  the  semi- 
island  lying  about  two  miles  off  the  coast  line, 
to  the  north  of  Bamboroogh,  tte  old  Saxon 
metropolis.  Witbiu  its  confines  are  seventy-six 
fabrics  in  which  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  performed,  besides  many  ancient 
ecclesiastical  bnildings  now  in  decay,  and  nnrae- 
rous  modern  edifices  belonging  to  Nonconforming 
bodies.  The  district,  until  the  year  1843,  formed 
part  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland, — 
one  of  the  two  archdeaconries  into  which  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  was  divided;  but  at  that 
date  it  was  constituted  a third  division  of  the 
episcopal  territory  ; and  in  remembrance  of  the 
early  Celtic  and  Saxon  see  which  preceded  that 
of  Durham,  the  title  of  Lindisfarne  was  con- 
ferred upon  it. 

We  are  not  dependent,  altogether,  upon  the 
architectural  fortunes  of  the  locality  for  the 
history  of  the  churches,  for  there  are  various 
literary  sources  extant,  belonging  to  snccessive 
centuriesj  from  which  conjeotnral  outlines  of 
some  of  them  might  be  made  out.  The  charges 
of  the  late  and  present  archdeacons  give  many 
facts  relating  to  recent  alterations.  Hodgson,  in 
his  voluminons  “ History  of  Northumberland,” 
makes  mention — too  brief  and  unappreciating, 
sometimes — of  the  religious  edifices  of  each 
pariah.  Raine,  in  bis  “ History  of  North  Dur- 
ham,” made  scant,  though  not  undisoerning, 
mention  of  those  that  are  situated  in  that  tract 
of  country  that  until  recently,  politically,  formed 


* By  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace.  Read  at  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  The  remainder  in  our  neit. 

t “ An  Architectural  Survey  of  the  Churches  in  the 

Archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne,  Northumberland ; containing 

Plans  and  Views  of  seventy-nine  Fabrics,  and  Sketches  o 
the  principal  Antiquities  in  them.”  By  Frederick  Bicbard 
Wilson,  architect.  Photo-Uthogra^ihed  by  M,  S M.  W. 
Lambert,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  1S70. 
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part  of  the  connty  of  Darhara.  Hutchinson, 
Mackenzie,  and  Wallis  traversed  part  of  the 
ground,  and  wrote  of  some  of  the  fabrics  accord- 
ing to  their  lights.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  have  Dr.  Basire’e  account  of  the  dilapidated 
state  of  most  of  the  churches.  Camden  shows 
ns  the  chief  and  choicest.  Two  years  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  “ Taxatio  Hcolesi- 
astica”  informs  us,  every  church  in  Alnwick 
rural  deanery  was  laid  waste.  This  was  in  the 
fonrteenth  century.  The  thirteenth-century  rolls 
of  expenditure  preserved  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  incidentally  hand  down 
word  of  the  building  and  repairs  of  some  of  the 
structures.  And  then  we  have  the  writings  of 
Symeon  and  Beginald,  the  Durham  monks. 

Nevertheless,  we  turn  with  considerable  ex- 
pectalions  of  advices,  if  we  may  say  so,  of 
interesting  architectural  and  arcbseologioal 
features  in  a field  so  favoured,  to  a recent 
survey  of  the  churches  in  this  archdeaconry  by 
Mr.  l'\  R.  Wilson.  Amoi'g  the  seventy-nine 
fabrics  he  has  measured  and  delineated  there  are 
twenty  that  mark  the  distinctive  character  of 
this  border  territory,  in  the  possession  of  strong, 
Bturdy,mas8y  towers,  capable  of  stanch  defence. 
Edlingham  Church,  which  stands,  Mr.  Wilson 
tells  us,  in  the  green  lap  of  a valley  between 
Alnwick  and  Rothbury  Moors,  is  a case  in  point ; 
and  may  be  looked  at  as  a fair  representative  of 
its  comrades : — 

“ We  msy  see  that  the  Norman  buildera  reared  a nave 
and  chancel  here,  and  that  the  entrance  into  their  church 
was  on  the  south  side,  lor  sulTieient  of  the  Norman  wall- 
atones  stdl  stand  on  the  aouth  side,  at  the  oast  end,  and  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  nave  and  chancel  on  the  north 
aide,  to  prove  this;  and  the  aou»h»rn  entrance  is  stiU 
intact,  though  it  has  been  shrouded  by  a porch  built  in 
modern  times.  Before  the  bright,  newly-quarried  sand- 
ttonc  had  time  to  tone  down  to  t he  sad  grey  tint  it  now 
presents  ; before,  too,  the  day  of  the  E^rly  English  stylo 
had  ditwued,  a north  aiele  was  built,  with  an  arcade  of 
Tound-headed  arches,  such  as  were  turned  about  the  same 
time  liy  the  clever  masons  at  Brenlsburn  priory.  The 
cape  of  the  columns  of  this  arcade  are  scalloped,  each 
indention  being  enriched  with  bead  ornament ; and  a 
strong  pele  tower  was  built  at  this  time,  adjoining  the 
west  end,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabiianls  of  the 
district,  and  for  their  gs'lant  defence  when  the  Scots  came 
Bwooping  down  from  the  hills  and  aweepiog  off  all  before 
them.  This  tower  is  still  standing,  unscathed  and  hale; 
built  in  regular  cciurses  of  diffVrint  heights,  with  very 
long  qii  ins,  to  suit  the  moor  stones ; with  no  entrance 
save  from  the  church,  no  window-openings  less  than  man- 
height  from  the  ground,  and  these  of  arrowy,  precau- 
tionary dimensions.  The  north  wall  of  the  aiele  of  this 
period,  with  the  exception  of  a pointed  doorway,  now 
blocked  up,  with  which  it  was  subsequently  pierced,  has, 
however,  disappeared!  and  been  replaced  by  modern 
walling,  enclosing  at  its  western  extremity  a vestry.  The 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  some  of  the  present  window-  ■ 
openings  of  both  chancel  and  nave,  the  list  criled  roofs, 
the  lov, -hipped  slate  roof  to  the  tower,  and  the  porch, 
appear  to  be  portions  of  the  eame  modern  repairs.  As  at 
Shilbotell,  the  porch  builders  refrained  from  demolishing 
the  Norman  billet  ornamented  doorway,  but  contented 
themselves  with  euclosingit  in  their  ample,  sombre,  and 
atone-seated  porch. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a enrions  fact  about  the 
stern  old  tower  by  the  vicar,  the  Kev.  M,  H.  G.  Buckle. 
There  is  a receptacle  for  a bar  to  the  door  on  the  outside 
of  the  doorway,  which  circumstance  shows,  that  when 
fastened,  it  was  barred  on  the  outside,  from  the  chnroh, 
and  not  from  within.  This  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
used  as  a place  of  detention  for  prisoners  of  border 
warfare.” 

The  incessant  hostilities  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed  are  also  shown  in  the  absence  of 
ancient  woodwork,  all  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed ; if,  indeed,  the  acute  Northum- 
brians were  so  incautious  of  their  neighbours  as 
to  have  fnrnishod  them  vrith  such  a ready  means 
of  conflagration.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
chorcbes  in  this  district  do  not  appear  to  be 
essenlialiy  different  from  others  where  good 
building  stone  is  equally  abundant.  There  are 
but  seven  spires  in  the  archdeaconry,  of  which 
only  two  are  ancient;  there  is  but  one  crypt, 
which  is  at  Bamborough ; there  are  but  few 
ancient  bells;  and  ancient  fonts  are  not 
numerous.  But  there  are  several  fine  Early 
English  chancels;  some  curiosities,  such  as 
enigmatical  openings  of  the  nature,  but  not 
identity, ofbagioscopes;  nearly  twenty  recumbent 
effigies;  and,  rarer  riches  still,  seven  instances 
of  Baxon  remains  incorporated  in  existing  build- 
ings, besides  one  inetance  of  Saxon  foundations 
uncovered  within  the  boundaries  of  a Norman 
church,  now  extending  over  the  same  site. 
Another  distinctive  feature  in  some  of  these 
Northumbrian  churches  is  the  appropriation  of 
an  aisle,  or  a transept,  as  the  burying-place  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  Since  the  rising  in 
favour  of  the  young  Pretender,  and  we  know  not 
for  how  long  before,  the  crypt  of  Bamborough 
Church  has  been  only  known  as  the  Forster 
vault.  As  the  pages  and  plans  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
volume  flutter  over  in  our  hand,  we  note  that 
Sir  Horace  St.  Paul  thus  owns  considerable  part 
of  Doddington  Church  ; that  an  aiole  in  Mitlbrd 
Church  belongs  to  the  Milford  family;  an  aisle 


in  Embleton  Church  to  the  Crasters  ; another  in 
Holy  Island  Church  to  the  Haggerstones ; that 
great  part  of  Alwinton  Church  is  thus  divided 
between  the  families  of  Selby  and  Clennell ; 
that  the  Burrells  ocenpy  a transept,  as  a mor- 
tuary place,  in  Kirknewton  Church  ; the  Ogles, 
another  in  Eglingham  Church.  In  these  still, 
shadowy  aisles  lie  the  remains  of  the  restless 
energetic  beings  who,  in  old  times,  organised 
the  “ Great  Risings  in  the  North,"  rumours  of 
which  ever  filled  the  South  with  deep  commo- 
tion. In  the  parish  registers,  too,  is  to  be  fonnd 
word  of  some  of  these  martial  worthies  ; though 
the  earlier  generations,  of  course,  belonged  to  | 
the  days  when  the  only  registration  of  their 
burial,  beyond  their  heraldic  devices  upon  their 
monuments,  consisted  of  an  entry  of  their  mor- 
tuary gift  in  the  account  rolls  of  the  neighbour- 
ing abbey  or  priory.  One  item  in  the  survey, 
we  must  explain,  consists  of  a copy  of  the  first 
entries  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  in 
each  church  where  the  register  is  of  sufficient 
antiquity  to  give  them  interest.  The  oldest 
register  is  that  of  the  parish  church  on  Holy 
Island,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  remarks  upon  the  different  modes 
of  work  practised  by  masons  in  the  successive 
centuries,  however,  apply  equally  well,  as  we 
have  indicated,  to  stonework  in  other  localities. 
Of  Saxon  masonry,  he  takes  the  tower  of  Whit- 
tiugham  Church,  with  its  "long  and  short” 
work  at  the  angles,  for  an  example. 

For  a specimen  of  Norm.-in  masonry,  he  takes 
Rock  Church,  in  tliis  archdeaconry.  Here  the 
stones  are  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  height,  even, 
not  larger  than  a man  could  lift,  and  they  are 
laid  in  regular  courses.  Eight  centuries  have 
rounded  their  edges  at  the  interstices,  and  toned 
the  amber  sandstone  down  to  a sad  dove  colour  ; 
but  that  is  all,  for  the  work  of  the  Norman 
masons  has  stood  well,  and  flinches  not,  albeit 
the  walla  are  filled  in  with  rubble  only.  The 
north  wall  of  this  church  was  removed  under 
the  author’s  own  care,  northwards,  to  admit  of 
an  aisle,  when  this  rough  filling-in  was  noticed. 
There  is  more  Norman  stonework  to  be  seen  at 
Bewick,  Anoroft,  Norham,  Shilbotell,  and  it  is 
always  the  same.  The  Transition  - Norman 
masonry  is  better  than  this.  A beautiful  ex- 
ample of  it  exists  in  Brenckbnvn  Priory  Church, 
lu  this  building,  where  round  and  pointed  arches 
are  interwoven  in  one  fascinating  design,  the 
stonework  is  excellent,  firm,  and  compact.  Seven 
centuries  of  Northumbrian  weather  have  failed 
to  leave  auy  mark  upon  it,  save  that  of  beauty 
of  colour.  The  stones  are  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  Norman  masons,  but  like  them  .they 
are  laid  in  even  regular  courses.  Intelligence 
and  devotion  are  to  be  read  in  every  line  of  it. 
Whereas,  we  feel  as  we  examine  Norman 
masonry,  that  Saxon  labourers  carried  the 
stones  to  and  fro  with  protest  and  sighs,  and 
perhaps  with  stripes  from  the  Norman  ingdnieur, 
their  taskmaster ; this  work  impresses  us  with 
its  silent  appearance  of  ready  compliance.  There 
is  an  aspect  of  calmness  and  acquiescence  in  it, 
altogether  captivating.  We  feel  sure  those  who 
reared  it  believed  they  were  doing  so  to  the  glory 
of  the  Most  High.  The  Early  Euglisb  masonry 
is  also  excellent  and  regular,  bnt  on  a vast  scale, 
and  massive.  The  narrow  lancet  lights  left  wide 
intervals  of  ashlar  work,  where  alt  effect  de- 
pended upon  the  finish  of  its  execution.  There 
is  an  air  of  ansterify  about  it,  but  there  is  no 
short  - coming ; nothing  leas,  in  fine,  than  a 
rigorous  stanch  perfection.  The  chancels  at 
Bamborough,  Mitford,  Holy  Island,  and  Roth- 
bnry,  the  towers  at  Eglingham  and  Ingram,  and 
the  west  end  of  Ford  church,  are  examples  of  it. 

Of  the  stonework  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
he  adds: — 

"But  in  the  Decorated  period,  when  cnltivated  taste 
began  to  Iniiiriate  in  exquisite  combiuafioDS  of  geo- 
metrical CgurcB  for  ornamentation,  the  workmenship  of 
the  masonry  was  leas  considered.  In  the  length  of  a 
course,  here  and  there  we  find  a atone  too  unwieldy,  or 
too  sraalJ.  When  it  is  too  large  it  projects  into  the  course 
above  it,  and  the  level  of  the  next  one  is  obtained  by  the 
expedient  of  placing  a smaller  stone  than  the  average  upon 
the  top  of  it ; and  when  it  is  too  short,  its  full  height  is 
made  up  with  another  smaller  one.  By  these  patches  a 
general  appearance  of  regularity  is  maiulained  ; and  that 
appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the  aim.  Where  there 
was  a surpassing  window  to  come,  full  of  gracious  and  deft 
lines  of  beauty, — a song  of  praise,  indeed, — the  Edwardian 
masons  knew  that  the  plain  groundwork  in  which  it  was 
set  would  be  but  of  little  account. 

And  so  with  Perpendicular  work.  In  proportion  as 
ornamentation  increased  in  esteem,  the  perfection  of  the 
ashlar  work  was  disregarded.  The  stones  of  this  time  are 
about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide  : they  filled  the  space 
that  was  to  be  filled  quickly;  and  all  tiste  and  intsnsity 
of  feeling  were  lavished  upon  the  beautiful  windows,  the 
sumptuous  doorways,  the  laughing,  leering,  grotesque 
gargoyles;  the  dainty  crocketings,  the  proud  finiale. 


the  label  terminations,  the  doughty  corbels, — the  coignsof 
’antage,  in  a word,  of  the  carver’s  art.  The  tower  and 
he  south  aisle  of  St.  Michael's,  Alowick,  and  the  south 
aisle  and  porch  of  St.  Lawrence's,  Warkworth,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  period. 

When  we  come  to  more  modern  work,  we  may  see  that 
the  marble  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  men'a 
minds.  Smoothness:  wide  surl'acos  of  the  smoothest 
flniah  were  in  vogue.  This  led  to  coating  rough  stonework 
over  with  plaster,  cement,  stucco : various  inventions  to 
obtain  a resemblauco  of  the  effect  of  marble,  at  a small 
cost.” 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  author  has  not  considered  bare  measure- 
ments, or  even  perspective  views,  to  be  sufficient 
to  give  a fair  presentment  of  the  architectural 
wealth  of  the  district.  "VVithout  going  into 
minute  details,  he  haa  strung  together,  in  three 
chapters,  particulars  respecting  the  history  of 
tho  see  of  Liudisfarne,  of  the  priory  established 
on  the  site  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  in  Norman 
times,  and  of  the  locality  from  tho  Reformation 
to  tho  present  day,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  to  properly  appreciate  much  of 
the  work  in  it  handed  down  to  the  present  age, 
before  he  commences  bis  individual  survey  of 
each  fabric.  Perhaps  his  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Priory  Church,  after  the  Saxon  cathe- 
dral had  been  deserted  by  the  Saxon  monks, 
who  fled  before  the  Danes  with  Bt.  Cuthbert’s 
remains,  is  os  good  a specimen  of  his  manner  of 
treating  bis  subject  as  the  volume  contains;  but 
it  is  long  ; and  curtailment  would  divest  it  of  its 
speciality. 

Remote  as  Northumberland  may  appear  to 
counties  lying  south  of  the  Humber,  it  is  curi- 
ously associated  with  London  merchants,  and  with 
Londi'n  guilds  and  companies,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Woodhorn  Church.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
longest,  straightest,  brown-brick  London  streets 
are  the  property  of  Nortbnmbrian  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  I'Swhose  forefathers  have  lived  in 
Border  castles  and  peles,  and  been  bnried  in 
their  own  mortuary  aisles,  in  the  grey  parish 
churches  among  the  hills  and  heather,  or  on  the 
bleak  sea-coast,  since  the  Conquest.  Twelve 
hundred  years  ago  the  Northumbrian  metropolis 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindisfarne.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
notes  and  sketches  help  us  to  contrast  tho  one 
with  the  other,  as  well  as  to  see  much  of  tho 
intervening  centuries,  very  agreeably. 


ORNAMENTAL  ART  IN  BRITAIN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax  School 
of  Art  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  held  last 
week,  Mr.  R.  R.  Holmes,  librarian  to  her 
Majesty,  Windsor  Castle,  delivered  an  inte- 
resting address  on  "The  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art  in  the  British  Isles."  Mr.  Holmes 
said  that  when  a nation  learnt  art,  its  pro- 
gress was  very  gradual,  but  when  learnt  by 
individuals,  assisted  by  such  excellent  models 
and  masters  as  those  whom  he  addressed  had,  it 
was  comparatively  at  a rapid  rate ; bnt  the 
method  of  progress  was  essentially  the  same. 
Pure  art  had  its  natural  home  in  Greece,  and 
thence  it  was  developed  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
until  it  became  known  as  Byzantine  art,  with 
which  we  in  this  country  generally  commenced. 
In  Ireland  they  had  to  invent  a comparatively 
new  art  for  themselves.  That  was  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  which  Ireland  had  always  been 
supreme.  Art  was  the  fellow  - labourer  of 
Christianity,  and  it  was  introduced  into  England 
by  St.  Columba,  whence  it  was  afeerwarde 
transplanted  into  other  countries,  particularly 
France  and  neighbouring  nations.  The  speaker 
then  gave  a sketch  of  the  progress  of  art 
throughout  the  centuries  down  to  the  present 
age,  and  gave  specimens  on  a black-board  of  tho 
various  styles  of  ornamental  art  in  the  successive 
stages  of  its  progress.  It  was  remarkable  that 
every  change  in  art  was  coincident  with  the 
change  in  a century.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
in  England  ornamental  art  was  in  the  bud,  in 
the  fourteenth  the  leaf,  and  in  the  fifteenth  the 
flower.  Up  to  tho  fourteenth  century  England 
led  the  van  of  art  from  the  early  ages.  After 
the  fourteenth  century  France  added  to  power 
of  expression  by  the  English,  that  of  colour. 
When  art  declined  in  the  extreme  East,  the  new 
art  arose  iu  the  extreme  West.  Ireland  began 
with  the  mastery  of  pencil,  and  Euglacd  repro- 
duced invention  in  form.  To  the  power  of 
drawing  and  beauty  of  imagination,  France- 
added  the  splendour  of  colour.  The  first  thing 
that  students  should  attend  to  was  that  of 
getting  the  mastery  of  their  pencils,  then  to 
educate  their  thought,  and  reproduce  the  thought 
by  the  mastery  of  the  pencil,  after  which  cam© 
colour. 


Jan.  21,  1871.] 
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ZINC  WHITE  AND  STIPPLING. 

Continuing  to  speak  op  this  subject,*  Mr. 
BarlT,  in  his  Third  Cantor  Lecture  at  the  Societj 
of  Arts,  said,— In  describing  the  manufacture 
of  zinc-white  on  a large  scale,  such  as  is  prac- 
tised by  Messrs.  Winsor  & Newton,  I made  one 
mistake.  Mr.  Newton,  who  was  present,  cor- 
rected me  after  the  lecture,  and  I feel  it  my  duty 
to  mention  this  mistake,  in  order  to  correct  it,  as 
it  is  liable  to  lead  some  into  error  as  to  the  pro- 
cess which  is  used  by  that  firm ; and  from  the 
way  ^iu  which  they  make  their  zinc-white,  you 
will  see,  I think,  that  it  must  hav^e  a greater 
-body  and  a greater  density  than  that  which  is 
made  in  the  way  I described.  I told  you  that 
after  the  zinc  had  been  burnt,  not  in  a current 
of  oxygen  gas,  but  in  a current  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  zinc-white,  together  with  particles  of 
metallic  zinc  which  passed  along  with  it,  was 
treated  with  water  and  levigated,  and  that,  by 
subsidence,  it  was  separated  from  the  small  par- 
ticles of  metallic  zinc.  Now,  that  is  a method 
which  has  been  employed  largely,  but  it  is  not 
the  method  which  is  employed  by  these  gentle- 
men. They  pass  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  such  a 
manner,  over  a bridge  from  the  place  where  the 
furnace  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  particles 
of  metallic  zinc  ; the  oxide  passes  into  a chamber 
beyond — a chamber  of  wood, — and,  you  will 
judge,  therefore,  that  it  has  gob  pretty  cool  be- 
fore it  has  arrived  there.  It  is  collected  iu  this 
room,  and  when  the  room  is  about  half-full,  so 
full  that  when  a man  walks  in  the  oxide  of  zinc 
is  almost  up  to  his  waist,  it  is  collected  in  pieces 
of  sacking,  and  these  pieces  of  sacking  are  drawn 
together  and  squeezed  up  tightly,  so  that  the 
oxide  of  ziuc,  when  newly  prepared,  is  pressed 
into  hard,  dense  masses.  It  is  found  that  by 
this  process  the  substance,  as  a pigment,  has  a 
greater  body  than  when  prepared  in  the  other 
wav  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  want  of  body  in  zinc- 
white  is  one  of  the  objections  to  its  employment 
by  artists  and  by  decorative  painters,  this  remedy 
does,  to  some  extent,  rectify  that  defect.  But  I 
caunob  say  that,  by  any  process  whatsoever, 
zinc-white  can  be  made  to  have  the  body  of 
white-lead.  I think  it  cannot ; bub  still  I think 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  art  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  the  disadvantages  of 
both  substances.  I think  I showed  you  that 
white-lead  is  a substance  which  loses  its 
colour,  and,  in  time,  loses  that  for  which 
•we  most  prize  it,  viz.,  its  body.  Now,  zino- 
white  does  not  do  that ; and  if  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  employing  it  in  the  first  instance, 
still  it  is  better  to  employ  it  than  to  use  a sub- 
stance which  is  liable  to  such  destructive  in- 
fluences as  white-lead.  Do  nob  let  it  be  under- 
stood for  one  moment  that  I am  attempting  to 
make  a crusade  against  white-lead.  I have  no 
object  in  speaking  against  it,  but  my  desire  is 
that  the  works  of  artists,  whether  those  engaged 
in  high  art  or  decorative  ait,  or  whether  they  be 
simply  house-painters,  should  be  performed  with 
materials  which  will  effect  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible the  object  which  they  wish  to  attain, 


If  we  desire  to  paint  a wall  with  a sort  of  sage 
green,  or  Quaker  green,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
we  know  that  by  mixing  a certain  green  pigment 
with  a certain  amount  of  red  colour  and  yellow, 
we  shall  produce  such  an  effect ; but  if  we  paint 
the  wall  first  with  red,  and  then  stipple  the 
green  pigment  over  it,  we  shall  have  small  spots 
of  red  sending  back  their  reflected  rays  to  our 
eyes,  and  the  effect  of  such  a treatment  is  far 
more  agreeable,  and  the  colour  far  more  beauti- 
ful, and  the  tint  far  more  pure,  than  if  we  were 
to  mix  all  the  pigments  together  which  produce 
that  colour,  and  lay  them  on  all  at  once. 

The  subjects  in  nature  which  we  paint  arc 
none  of  them  flat-coloured.  The  green  leaves 
we  see,  and  depict  in  our  pictures,  are  nob  really 
all  green ; for  if  you  examine  them  under  the 
microscope,  you  will  find  that  they  derive  their 
colour  from  a number  of  small  particles  of  green 
floating  in  an  almost  colourless  menstruum,  so 
to  speak.  Again,  the  human  face  represents  to 
us  a certain  colour,  but  there  is  no  large  surface 
of  that  face  which  is  of  the  colour  which  we  see. 
There  is  a colourless  skin  over  a skin  which 
gives  colour  to  the  human  physiognomy  j and 
therefore  the  light,  before  it  is  reflected  back  to 
our  ejes,  has  to  undergo  refraction.  Then, 
again,  when  we  look  at  tho  skin  beneath,  and 
examine  it,  we  find  that  the  colour  is  not  evenly 
distributed  over  its  surface;  that  here  and  there 
are  spots,  more  or  less  near  one  another,  of  red, 
and  others  yellow,  the  red  derived  from  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  yellow  derived  from  fatty 
matters,  and  so  forth ; so  that  what  we  see  is 
nob  a flat  colour ; and  the  way  in  which  we 
represent  that,  I humbly  suggest,  should  not  be 
according  to  a simple  flat  treatment  of  com- 
bined colours,  but  the  eftect  should  be  obtained 
from  a judicious  admixture  of  those  colours  by  a 
process  somewhat  akin  to  stippling. 


with  the  local  Board  or  its  officers  to  settle 
whether  a wall  shall  be  4 in.  or  1-1  in.  thick. 
With  such  uncertainty  prevailing,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  land  in  Acton  is  less 
rapidly  covered  than  is  desired. 


ODD  DOINGS  IN  ACTON,  MIDDLESEX. 

Some  serious  charges  have  been  made  against 
the  Acton  Local  Board,  at  first  anonymously, 
through  the  local  Press,  and  more  recently  by 
the  writer  iu  bis  own  name,  Ewen  Eoberteon. 
Although  described  as  a “ common  carpenter, 
out  of  employ,”  he  is  evidently  a man  of  some 
education,  with  a clear  head  ; and,  when  before 
the  Board,  prepared  to  justify  what  be  had  said, 
showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  easily  put  down. 
He  may  or  may  nob  be  right, — some  of  hie 
aisertions  are  obviously  overstrained  ; still,  the 
Board,  if  wise,  will  reply  to  his  charges.  We 
will  not  now  go  through  them,  although  it  may 
become  necessary  to  do  so ; bub  will  mention 
two  or  three  of  them.  If  correct,  they  certainly 
serve  to  show  that  change  is  necessary  in  Acton. 
Bye-law  99,  as  quoted  by  the  writer,  says 


METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Board, 
the  chairman  opened  fifteen 

Tenders, 

for  the  works  of  deepening  and  reconstructing 
the  sewer  in  Queen-street,  Hammersmith.  The 
highest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  William  Crockett, 
was  for  the  sum  of  4,737Z.,  and  the  lowest, 
Mr.  George  Young,  for  2,837J.  The  last  tender 
was  accepted. 

Damaging  St.  Stephen’s. 

The  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
brought  up  a report,  recommending — 

" That  tho  Comaiissioners  of  Her  Mojesly’a  Works,  iS;o., 
be  iolormed,  in  reply  to  their  letter  relative  to  settle- 
ments  in  the  buildings  of  the  Speaker’s  stables  in  Mill- 
bank,  and  also  in  the  pavement,  gates,  and  railings  of  New 
Palace-yard,  to  the  effect  that  tho  Board  will,  at  the 

groper  time,  cause  the  injury  done  at  New  Polace-yard 
y their  works  to  be  made  good  ; but  that,  wiih  regard  to 
the  settlement  in  the  Speaker's  stables,  the  contractors 
assert  that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  commencement 
of  those  works.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Auction  Business  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  E.  Dresser  Rogers  moved  tho  following 
proposition : — 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  not  to  carry  out  the  resolution  conie 
to  by  them  at  their  last  meetiog,  viz.,  to  allow  Mr.  God- 
dard, assistant  valuer  in  the  architect’s  department,  to 
take  out  a license  as  an  auctioneer,  to  sell  the  old  mate- 
rials of  property  purchased  by  the  Board  for  public 
imprcvements." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of  24 
to  G. 

Tramway  Schemes  for  the  Metropolis. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  presented  a 
printed  report  with  regard  to  the  numerous  tram- 
way schemes  it  is  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  in 
tho  metropolis.  The  committeeconsideted,  that 
in  the  Inst  two  sessions  Parliament  had  affirmed 
the  principle  that  tramways  were  suited  to 
large  towns,  and  a benefit  to  the  population ; 
therefore  they  had  confined  themselves  to  a 
consideration  as  to  the  best  modes  of  carrying 
out,  and  they  made  various  recommeudationg 
as  to  linos  to  be  laid  down.  These  recommenda- 
tions included  lines  in  many  of  the  chief  metro- 
politan thoroughfares,  such  as  Oxford-street  and 
Holborn,  Piccadilly,  Tottenham-oourt-road,  New- 
road  and  City-road,  Caledonian-road,  &c.,  and 
all  the  recommend.ations  were  adopted, — with 
one  exception,  as  to  Uxbridge-road. 


The  walls  of  every  new  building  shall  be  constructed 
of  such  thickness  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Local  Board, 
and  the  fouudations  shall  rest  on  solid  ground,  or  upon 
concrete,  or  upon  other  solid  sobatance.' 

Now  when  gentlemen  make  ridicnloua  laws  to  nde  a 
largo  community,  they  must  forgive  tho  said  community  if 
If  a I they  form  some  very  ridiculous  ideas.  Should  they  say 
- I ••  ’ -j.-.- the  invention  of  a partially-diseased 


with  zinc-white.  I shall  be  met  with  this  objec- 
tion, perhaps,  by  practical  painters,  that  the 
zinc-white  will  not  cover  well  opon  the  lead. 
That  is  true,  if  the  flatting  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  if  you  will  simply  allow  a 
man  to  follow  the  person  flatting  with  a large 
stippling-bruah  and  stipple,  then  you  will  get 
your  coveriug  sufficiently  solid  for  all  purposes, 
and  it  will  have  a better  effect  npon  the  eye 
than  if  it  were  absolutely  solid,  for  the  small 
•interstices  that  are  left  between  its  particles  show 
the  ground  well,  and  give  transparency  to  the 
effect  of  the  mass  upon  the  eye.  We  know  well 
•how  beautifully  stippled  work  looks.  We  know 
also  that  when  we  paint  with  a mixture  of 
colours,  intending  to  produce  a certain  tint, 
the  tint  produced  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  if  we 
paint  -with  these  colours  separately,  one  npon 
another.  Why  is  it  that  artists  glaze?  It  is  simply 
that  the  ground  colour  underneath  may  have  its 
value  through  the  superimposed  tint.  From 
what  I said  about  tbo  effect  of  colour  upon  our 
visual  organs  the  other  night,  viz.,  that  waves  of 
light  are  passing  to  a certain  substance  that 
absorbs  all  but  one,  or  nearly  all  bub  one,  and 
sands  back  that  to  our  eyes,  it  follows  that  if  we 
get  wave  motions  of  two  distinct  colours  acting 
npon  the  retina,  the  sensation  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  na  than  if  we  got  them  so  mixed 
that  the  wave  motions  act  upon  one  another,  and 
neutralise  one  another  to  produce  that  effect. 


This  law  belongs  to  the  feudal  ages,  and  not  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  this  law  you  rale  supreme  above 
Acta  of  rarliament.  You  can  allow  oue  builder  to  build 
ft  wall  in.  iu  thickness  to  whatever  height  and  purpose 
he  may  think  proper,  if  he  does  not  intrude  upon  Bye-law 
06-  while  another  builder  you  can  compel  to  build  his 
garden-walls  18  in.  thick.  You,  gentlemen,  but  you  only, 
can  drive  through  this  bye-law  with  five  elephants  abreast. 
In  my  letter  of  the  third  December,  I stated  that  you 
gentlemen  were  a mystery.  Now,  I maintain  that  you 
are  a mischievous  mystery  ; which  the  following  facts  will 
substantiate:— How  is  it  that  you  have  compelled  Mr. 

, builder,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  101,  to  carry 

his  party-wall  through  bis  roof ; whilst  at  the  same  time 

you  allowed  Mr.  , builder,  to  build  three  houses  in 

Grove-place  without  the  said  walls  ? ” 


• See  p.  26,  anf«. 


Again,  he  Bays  : — 

“ In  your  Bye-law  99,  the  following  words  are  used : — 
‘And  the  foundations  shall  rest  on  solid  ground,  or  upon 
concrete,  or  upon  other  solid  substance.’ 

Now,  if  you  have  compelled  other  builders  throughout 
Actou  to  build  according  to  this  bye-law,  I find  you  have 

not  compelled  Mr. , builder,  to  fulfil  his  share  of 

local  stability.  I find  that  he  has  built  his  houses  there 
upon  the  top  of  the  ground  that  was  turned  over  (tour 
months  before  he  commenced  to  build  1 10  in.  deep,  and 
sowed  and  planted  with  peas  and  cabbage  ; the  builder 
did  not  even  take  one  inch  of  footings  out,  or  use  one 
ounce  of  concrete  in  some  of  bis  houses.  The  gentleman 
who  used  the  ground  was  Mr.  Jefferies,  of  Guiiuersbiiry- 
place,  who  will  give  you  further  information,  if  required. 
To  build  houses  npou  the  top  of  such  loose  soil  is  inferior 
to  Highland  cots  or  Irish  cabins.  Yet  if  it  i3  to  be  a rule, 
let  all  builders  do  the  same.” 

Whether  Mr.  Robertson  has  exaggerated  or 
not,  one  thing  ia  quite  certain,  that  the  general 
Building  Act  which  applies  to  tho  roetropoUa 
should  bo  made  to  apply  also  to  Acton  and 
other  suburbs,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  rest  | 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
NEWLYN. 

Since  the  date  of  our  article,  mnoh  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  complication,  by  tho  three, 
or  rather  four  authorities,  which  govei'u  this 
place.  We  left  Newlyn  sick  and  dirty  ; it  is  so 
still,  yet  the  Madron  Highway  Board  has  done 
something,  the  Paul  Local  Board  has  done  some- 
thing, the  Penzance  Board  of  Guardians  has 
done  something,  and  the  Penzance  bench  of 
county  magistrates  has  done  something : the 
grand  result  is — nothing. 

It  would  be  tiresomo,  to  the  point  of  pain,  to 
say  what  they  have  done,  but  they  are  now 
trying  ail  they  know  to  make  a scapegoat  of 
the  county  surveyor  (much  to  the  discredit  of 
those  concerned). 

Dr.  Buchanan,  from  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
has  been  down,  and  therefore  we  hope  something 
will  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  place  ; if  not,  the 
sooner  England’s  sanitary  laws  are  altered^  the 
better.  We  do  not  accuse  the  local  authorities 
of  want  of  earnestness  ; they  are  earnest  enough, 
bub  WQ  tbiuk  there  is  sore  need  of  a directing 
power.  We  would  ask,  supposing  this  county 
drain  were  clean  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious,  would  that  pub  garderobes  sufficient 
for  1,500  people',  in  the  place  ? Does  the  fact  of 
tho  existence  of  one  nuolean  (!)  drain  explain 
the  fact  of  there  being  houses,  containing  twelve 
inhabitants,  with  no  “ convenience and  yet 
we  understand  the  county  surveyor  declared  at 
the  quarter  sessions  next  subBCQuent  to  onr 
paper,  that  such  was  the  case,  li  a person 
owning  houses  and  land  in  the  place  happens  a 
be  a county  magistrate,  is  that  a reanoa  lor  tear 
I of  action  ? . ■ c 

If  the  district  magistrates  are  positive  of  the 
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justice  of  their  jostioe,  why  do  they  hesitate  to 
levy  the  fiue  that  they  have  imposed  on  the 
county  surveyor  of  one  pound  a day  until  the 
alleged  nuisance  is  abated  ? We  recommend 
the  formation  of  a committee  (a  small  one),  and, 
with  an  engineer  to  advise,  at  once  beginning 
the  work.  Proper  conveniences  should  be  at 
once  erected  ; and,  for  onr  own  part,  we  believe 
that  a practicable  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  sewage,  and  so  turning  it  into  money, 
wonid  soon  suggest  itself. 

One  way  would  be  by  collecting  the  sewage 
at  two  or  three  points  (notone  point),  according 
to  levels,  and  so  distributing  it  : the  stream 
would  afford  lifting  power  if  required.  We 
cannot  resist  pointing  to  Newlyn  and  the  autho- 
rities which  govern  it,  as  examples  of  the  urgent 
need  there  is  for  a Central  Controlling  Board, 
both  for  highway  districts  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Pro. 


KEIGHLEY  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  to  commence  its  operations  on 
the  18th  inst.  It  inaugurates  a new  era  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  neighbourhood.  We 
gave  a view  of  the  building  for  the  Keighley 
Mechanics’  Institution  and  School  of  Science  and 
Art  when  its  erection  was  commenced,  and  at 
the  opening  of  it  we  noticed  it  favourably.  The 
several  departments  have  got  fairly  to  work,  the 
opening  of  the  Trade  School  being  the  last  step 
taken . The  club  portion  possesses  a good  supply 
of  papers,  periodicals,  &o.,  and  draughts  and 
chessmen ; whilst  among  other  attractions,  we 
are  told,  for  the  small  charge  of  2d.  “ hot  tea 
and  coffee  may  be  had  at  any  hour.” 

The  evening  elementary  classes  have  been  well 
developed  since  the  building  has  been  opened, 
and  now  there  are  voluntary  teachers  to  over 
303  boys  and  young  men.  A girls’  class  has 
also  been  formed.  The  snperior  accommodation 
for  art  purposes,  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son, is  taken  advantage  of  by  a class  of  young 
ladies  during  three  mornings  a week,  and  at 
night  by  over  100  male  students.  Lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  arc  being  given  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  daring  two  or  three  evenings  a week, 
and  now  the  Trade  School  is  to  be  added  to  the 
features  of  this  important  establishment.  From 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Trade 
School,  by  Mr.  Swire  Smith,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  we  learn  that  the  role  and  experience 
of  the  Bristol  Trade  School  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Keighley  School.  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  English 
and  science  master. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDERS  AND  THE 
LAW  COURTS. 

The  following,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
the  chief  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
form  of  contract  : — 

The  time  for  completion  of  the  first  contract 
is  extended  from  seven  months  to  twelve  months. 
The  penalty  for  delay  is  not  to  be  enforced  should 
unforeseen  oircumstanoes  ariae.beyond  the  con- 
tractor’s  control.  The  contractor  is  not  to  be 
bound  to  execute  anything  unless  it  is  obviously 
shown  on  the  drawings  or  described  in  the 
specification,  or  unless  he  be  paid  for  it  as  an 
extra.  The  contractor  is  not  to  be  bound  by  the 
certificate  of  the  architect  if  he  shall  consider 
himself  unjustly  dealt  with.  The  certificate  of 
the  architect  is  not  to  be  under  all  circumstances 
a condition  precedent  to  the  contractor  having 
the  power  to  obtain  payment. 

In  the  original  form  of  contract  the  word  not 
was  omitted  from  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions. 


CONCRETE  AND  DAMP  FOUNDATIONS. 

Sin, — Seeing  in  the  Builder  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1870,  ” Heat  and  Damp,”  with  a 
question  on  each,  and  answers  to  them,  I beg 
to  take  exception  to  the  latter  answer,  “ A bed  of 
good  concrete  under  floor  will  keep  damp  down.” 
Now  this  I do  not  think  correct,  becanse  when 
lime  and  sand  are  mixed  with  shingle  (or  beach, 
as  we  call  it  in  Sussex),  a porous  substance  is 
introduced,  which  substance,  when  in  contact 
with  a clay  soil,  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  concrete. 
Any  of  your  readers  may  try  an  experiment  for 
their  own  satisfaction  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  them  make  a lump  of  concrete  in  the  shape 
of  a common  brick;  let  it  remain  to  dry;  when 


qnibe  dry,  put  it  into  a vessel  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  water  in  the  bottom.  In  a very  short  time 
it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  water  has  impregnated 
the  whole  of  the  lump.  At  the  same  time  let 
them  put  into  a vessel  some  shingle  quite  clean, 
then  let  them  fill  the  vessel  up  to  within 
2 in.  of  the  surface  of  the  shiugle,  and  they 
will  find  the  water  will  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
shingle  ; that  is,  the  shingle  being  non-absorbent, 
the  top  stones  remain  dry.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  (Hailsham)  we  use  shingle  to  pave  on. 
We  usually  put  on  the  clay  about  4 in,  of  shingle, 
and  thus  pave  on  that,  laying  the  brick  in  mor- 
tar. We  then  get  a dry  floor. 

Jason  Thompson,  Bricklayer. 

*#*  A bed  of  good  concrete  (over  the  whole 
site), that  is,  properly  compounded  ofahingle.aand, 
and  Portland  cement,  will  be  found,  as  we  stated, 
to  keep  down  damp  likely  to  rise  from  clay  soil. 


RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS  IN  1870. 

About  forty  years  since  an  event  occurred  in 
Lancashire  that  was  considered  of  national, 
almost  of  world-wide  importance,  and  it  has 
proved  to  have  been  so,  from  the  wonderful 
results  to  which  it  has  led.  It  was  the  opening 
of  about  30  miles  of  railroad.  Many  much  more 
extended  lines  have  been  opened  since  that  time, 
that  have  excited  little  more  than  a passing 
local  interest,  and  in  some  instances  scarcely 
even  that.  The  ramifications  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  so  exten- 
sive, that  the  additions  from  time  to  time  of 
loops,  jnnetions,  extensions,  even  of  new  lines  of 
considerable  mileage,  almost  escape  notice,  and 
their  magnitude,  as  an  aggregate,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  bringing  the  additions  together 
at  certain  seasons. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  have  been  less  than 
nsually  productive  of  either  railway  bills  for  new 
works,  or  of  completed  lines;  and  it  is  almost 
startling  to  find  that  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
course  of  1870,  nearly  forty  extensions,  junc- 
tions, and  new  lines  were  added  to  our  railway 
system.  These  were  various  in  extent,  from  the 
Dingwall  and  Skye,  of  53^  miles,  to  numerous 
short  junctions,  of  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a 
mile  in  length.  The  most  important  additions 
to  the  railway  system  of  the  metropolis,  referred 
to  in  a review  of  the  year,  in  the  Builder,  was 
the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way from  Westminster  to  Blackfriara  Bridge. 
The  remainder  of  the  Metropolitan  District  line 
may  be  expected  to  be  completed  in  autumn  of 
the  current  year.  Its  terminus  will  be  in 
Cannon-street,  opposite  the  end  of  Queen  Tic- 
toria-street;  and  there  is  now,  after  the  legisla- 
tion of  last  session,  little  probability  that  the 
“inner  cironit,”  so  much  spoken  of  and  looked  for- 
ward to,  in  past  years,  will  ever  be  completed.  The 
Metropolitan  line,  which  will  furnish  the  other  end 
of  the  horse-shoe,  will  probably  terminate  at 
Broad-street,  in  a working  physical  junction  with 
the  Great  Eastern  and  East  London  lines,  on  a 
low  level. 

The  remaining  extensions  of^the  metropolitan 
system  opened  during  1870  have  been, — The 
Walthamstow  Branch  of  the  Great  Eastern,  of 
2"  miles  in  length ; about  a mile  of  the  East 
London,  extending  it  to  a junction  with  the 
South  London  line  ; a branch  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  of  7i  miles,  the  Alderehott  and 
Farnham ; and  a j-mile  junction  at  Hammer- 
smith ; a London  and  Blackwall  extension  in  the 
Isle  of  Doga  ; and  lastly,  a junction  of  about  a 
mile  in  length  between  the  Midland  and  the 
Tottenham  and  Hampstead  Junction  lines  at 
Kentish-town.  All  of  these  are  more  or  less 
important ; the  last  referred  to  will  utilise  the 
Tottenham  and  Hampstead,  which  has  done  very 
little  service  hitherto,  and  enable  the  Midland 
Company  to  carry  their  goods  and  mineral  trains 
to  the  Victoria  Docks. 

Among  the  new  lines  opened  in  England  have 
been  several  important  extensions  in  connexion 
with  the  Midland  system,  including  a line  from 
Chesterfield  to  Sheffield  of  13  miles;  the  Cnd- 
worth  and  Barnsley  line  of  four  miles,  with 
several  junctions  ; the  North-Eastern,  which  has 
added  to  its  system  the  York  and  Aekern  line  of 
26  miles;  and  a very  important  junction  at  New- 
castle—the  Quayside  line  of  miles,  bringing 
its  systenfinto  connexion  with  the  quays  on  the 
Tyne.  This  line  has  been  long  in  hands,  the 
delay  in  its  completion  and  opening  having  been 
mainly  cansed  by  the  corporation.  It  is  expected 
to  prove  of  great  valoe  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity. The  Darlington,  Merrybent,  and  Barton 
line  is  also  of  great  importance,  from  the  mineral ! 
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traffic  expected  to  be  created  by  its  connexion 
with  limestone,  ironstone,  coal,  and  copper 
mining  districts ; it  brings  a supply  of  limestone, 
for  fluxing  the  iron  ore,  above  twenty  miles 
nearer  Cleveland.  The  line  has  a fine  bridge 
over  the  Tees.  It  has  still  to  be  completed 
beyond  Barton.  The  Silverdale  and  Market 
Drayton  line,  of  12^  miles,  has  five  stations.  It 
brings  the  agrionltural  districts  of  South  Shrop- 
shire into  connexion  with  the  Potteries,  and 
North  Staffordshire  into  connexion  with  the 
Great  Western  at  Market  Drayton.  The  London 
and  North-Western  has  added  to  its  system  a 
line  from  Saddleworth  to  Marsden,  Yorkshire, 
and  important  connexions  with  the  North  Docks, 
Edge  Hill,  and  Bootle,  at  Liverpool.  The  North- 
umberland Central  Line  has  been  opened  to 
Eothbnry,  — about  13  miles ; and  the  line 
of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Company  has  also  been  opened  between  Rother- 
ham and  Mexborough,  a length  of  6 miles.  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  system  has  received 
additions  of  about  miles  at  Rochdale  and 
Horwich ; the  Cheddar  and  Wells  line,  of  8 
miles,  has  been  added  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
system;  the  Winsford  branch  of  the  Cheshire 
lines,  of  6 miles ; and  the  Garstang  and  Kust-end, 
in  North  Lancashire,  have  also  been  opened. 
Numerous  other  small  junctions  and  extensions 
have  been  opened  in  England  daring  the  year, 
bat  the  most  interesting,  and,  as  regards  mileage, 
the  most  extensive  additions,  made  to  the  railway 
system  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year,  have 
been  in  Scotland.  These  include  the  complete 
opening  throughout  of  the  Solway  Junction  line, 
which  crosses  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Solway 
Firth.  The  line  has  been  opened  for  goods  and 
mineral  traffic  for  nearly  twelve  months,  but 
Colonel  YoHand,  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector, 
has  not  been  able,  until  qnite  recently,  to  certify 
the  section  from  Bowness  to  Kirtlebridge  for 
passenger  traffic.  This  length,  of  about  Sjf 
miles,  includes  a portion  over  elastic  and  rather 
treacherous  moss,  that  has  caused  a good  deal  of 
trouble  ; the  difficulties  presented  have  been  at 
length  completely  overcome.  The  Caledonian 
Company  has  opened  the  Dundee  and  Forfar  line 
of  17i  miles,  and  the  Carmyllie  Branch  of  5^ 
miles.  The  new  line  of  the  Glasgow  and  Sonth- 
Western,  between  Ayr  and  Manchline,  reduces 
the  railway  distance  between  the  two  localities 
from  30  to  11  miles.  The  opening  of  the  North 
British,  Glasgow,  and  Coatbridge  line,  of  8^ 
miles,  is  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  in  the 
localities  affected,  and  is  expected  to  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  North  British  Company. 
The  works  of  the  Glasgow  City  Union  Hoe,  now 
opened  for  3 miles,  are  so  substantial  and  elegant 
in  character  os  to  have  been  a source  of  par- 
donable pride  to  engineers,  eontractons,  pro- 
prietors, and  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Captain 
Tyler,  R.E,,  the  Government  inspector,  reported 
in  the  most  favourable  terms  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  works  throughout  in  design,  materials; 
and  execution.  The  line  is  one  of  the  most  snb- 
stantially  and  tastefully  constructed  in  the 
kingdom,  and  only  less  costly  than  “the  Under- 
ground,” the  Charing-croas,  and  some  other 
metropolitan  extensions.  The  Glasgow  and 
Sonth-Western,  it  is  stated,  subscribed  440,0001., 
and  the  North  British  Company  300,0001.  towards 
the  capital  of  the  City  Union.  The  union  line 
has  stations  at  Shields,  Danlop-street,  Gallow- 
gate,  and  Belgrove,  all  of  which,  notably  that  at 
Dunlop-street,  are  handsome  and  commodious, 
fitted  throughout  with  the  best  modern  appli- 
ances for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  traffic. 

It  is  almost  “ as  smoke  to  the  eyes  and  vinegar 
to  the  teeth,”  with  the  thermometer  below 
freezing  point,  even  to  think  of  railway  travel- 
ling amid  the  ice-bound  looks  and  snow-covered 
mountains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; but 
even  now  the  scenery  opened  np  by  the  new  rail- 
ways has  its  grand,  albeit  wild,  beauties,  and  in 
the  vernal  seasons  the  charming  districts  made 
accessible  will  doubtless  be  the  resorts  of  multi- 
tudes of  tourists.  Among  these  Highland  lines 
are  the  Dingwall  and  Skye,  of53i  miles,  through 
some  of  the  moat  wildly  grand  scenery  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  train  passing,  in  many 
places,  with  perpendicular  beetling  craigson  one 
hand,  and  a yawning  abyss  on  the  other.  The 
cause  of  the  delay  in  the  opening  of  this  line  was 
one  not  often  heard  of, — that  the  fences  were 
not  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  wild  deer.  The 
Dingwall  and  Skye  line  open  up  the  western- 
Highlands  by  the  best  route  from  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  London,  and  all  parts  of  the  sonth.  Ding- 
wall is  reaohed  by  a ran  of  162  miles  from  Perth 
upon  the  Highland  Railway.  The  “ballast”  on 
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this  line  attracts  the  attention  of  soathern  visi- 
tors interested  in  such  matters,  bein^  of  granite, 
in  rather  large  lumps;  clay  for  burning,  or 
frravel,  being  nnknown  in  the  district.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland’s  railway,  now  open,  16.^ 
miles,  is  another  interesting  addition  to  the  rail- 
ways of  the  far  north.  His  Grace,  who  is  not 
unaccustomed  to  the  foot-plate  of  the  locomo- 
tive, drove  his  own  new  engine,  the  “ Dunrobin,” 
in  the  first  experimental  trip  over  the  line.  The 
train  consisted  of  an  engine,  a carriage,  and  a 
brake-van,  and  conveyed  their  Royal  Highnesses 
Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and  a number  of  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  of  'ultima  thule.  The  noble  driver 
phut  off  steam,  and  applied  his  brakes,  at 
Holmshore,  “ exactly  to  time,”  and  was  re- 
ceived with  tremendous  cheers  by  the  assem- 
bled Highlanders,  many  of  whom  probably 
had  never  before  seen  a locomotive  or  a 
railway  carriage.  Yet  another  new  railway  in 
the  north  well  merits  notice, — the  section  of  the 
Callander  and  Oban  line,  from  Callander  to 
Killin,  17}  miles  in  length.  The  line  starts  from 
the  Dunblane,  Doune,  and  Callander  branch  of 
the  Caledonian,  and,  proceeding  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  skirts  the  base  of  Ben  Ledi, 
and  is  carried  through  the  picturesque  pass  of 
Deny.  For  nearly  five  miles  the  line  is  along 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  or  the  winding 
lake,  its  title  to  the  name  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  line  is  carried  in  its  conrse  over  sir 
arms  of  the  loch.  The  scenery  is  of  the  most 
beautifully  picturesque  character.  At  nine  miles 
from  Callander,  Strathyre,  the  first  station,  is 
reached.  The  next  station  serves  “ Balqohid- 
der,”  and  the  ” braes  ” of  that  ilk.  In  the  grave- 
yard surrounding  ihe  anld  kirk  o’  Balquhidder, 
the  remains  of  the  famous  cateran,  Rob  Roy, 
were  interred  ; and  were  sometime  since  the 
object  of  a pilgrimage,  or  rather  a visit,  by 
Queen  Victoria.  Fine  views  of  Loch  Earn  are 
obtained  in  this  locality.  Farther  on,  Glen 
Ogle,  or  the  terrific  glen,  is  entered,  and  the 
line  passes  in  some  places  at  a height  of  400  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  There  are 
nnmerous  bridges  in  the  glen,  one  of  them  of 
twelve  arches,  of  30  ft.  span,  and  35  ft.  high. 
The  line  terminates  at  present  at  Killin,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Glen  Ogle.  The  works  of  the 
next  section,  from  Killin  to  Tyndrum,  are  in 
pro'.TesB. 


KEW  LODGING-HOUSES  AND  HOSPITAL 
ACCOMMODATION  FOR  GLASGOW. 
Earxi'  last  year  we  gave  a brief  yet  some- 
what comprehensive  sketch  of  the  social  and 
panitary  condition  of  Glasgow.  We  also  took 
occasion  to  point  oat  where  and  how,  and  in 
what  particular  direction,  these  improvements 
were  needed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  our  labours  in 
many  quarterrs  have  been  productive  of  some 
good,  and  promise  to  be  still  more  so.  Our 
friends  across  the  Borders  seldom  appear  satis- 
fied or  in  humour  when  one  of  their  southern 
contemporaries  happens  todraw  attention  totheir 
sanitary  or  social  shortcomings,  and  his  crime  is 
none  the  leas  even  though  his  facta  are  supported 
by  stiff  and  undeniable  figures.  The  Scot  is  not 
given  to  ” befoul  his  own  nest,”  although  be  may 
desert  it  for  warmer  latitudes.  He  loves  bis 
country,  though,  unlike  Cousin  Pat,  he  seldom 
cares  to  go  back  to  it.  The  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Glasgow  are  seldom  at  fault,  except  now 
and  then.  The  North  British  Mail  recently  did 
good  service  by  its  dark  pictures  of  social  life 
and  living  in  Glasgow ; and  now  the  Qlasrjow 
Herald  is  furnishing  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  past  and  present  of  the  city  on  both  sides 
of  the  Clyde.  Some  of  the  ground  we  went  over 
is  now  being  trodden  again  with  advantage. 
We  spoke  strongly  of  the  want  of  proper  dwelliug- 
honsesforthe  working  classes  and  the  very  poor 
of  Glasgow;  and  we  also  instanced  the  wretched 
places  in  existence  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  sitnated.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  in 
one  of  the  quarters  we  mentioned  as  amongst 
the  worst,  a large  building  is  being  converted 
into  lodgirg-tenements  for  the  poor.  This  buikd- 
ing  is  situated  in  Drygate : there  are  a number  of 
mean,  tumble-down  looking  strnctnres  at  the 
head  of  this  looaility, and  several  wretched  “regis- 
tered” lodging-houses  for  many  years  have  been 
allowed  toexisthere.  The  City  ImprovementTrus- 
teea  began  several  months  ago  their  operations  in 
Drygate,  and  the  city  architect  and  his  assistants 
have  finished  a building  which,  according  to  the 
description  of  the  Glasgow  press,  “ is  four  stories 
in  height,  and  presents  a frontoge  architecturally 


plain  but  neat.”  Oa  the  basement  story  is  a 
pay-office  and  a provision-shop;  and  at  the  aide 
of  the  entrance  passage  is  a diniog-hal!  extend- 
intr  the  whole  length  of  the  building  or  50  ft.  by 
20  fo.,  by  13  ft.  in  height.  The  kitchen  is  in 
the  rear.  The  superintendent  is  furnished  with 
house  space  on  the  ground-floor;  and  all  the 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  lodgers,  as  may 
be  snpposed,  is  in  the  upper  and  inextinguishable 
flats.  Every  flat  has  four  wards,  and  every  ward 
is  constructed  to  oontain  twelve  sleepers,  aud 
twelve  times  twelve  being  one  hundred  and  forty, 
four,  there  is  consequently  that  number  of  beds. 
There  are  lavatories  on  each  landing,  and  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  building,  we  hear, 
has  been  attended  to. 

Let  us  say  plainly  at  this  point  that  this  new 
lodging-house  for  the  poor  is  not  exactly  a model 
one,  but  simply  a sort  of  new  and  improved 
“ casual  ward.”  No  matter  how  low  the  charge 
may  be,  we  are  doubtful  of  the  soocess  of  the 
experiment  in  such  a city  as  Glasgow. 
The  working  classes  will  not  patronise  such  a 
structure,  no  matter  how  poor  any  of  them  may 
be ; and  the  homeless  and  houseless  poor  of 
Glasgow  who  avail  themselves  of  this  lodging 
will  have  to  submit,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to 
similar  conditions  as  the  pauper  casual  of  the 
workhouse,  who  has  to  “ clear  out  ” at  a stated 
hour  in  the  morning,  with  the  difference  that 
when  he  pays  for  his  bed  and  has  to  buy  his 
supper  or  his  breakfast,  he  will  not,  of  course, 
be  compelled  to  break  stones  or  pick  oakum  in 
return. 

Scotch  habits  of  life  and  location  differ  in 
some  particulars,  and  what  might  be  found  to 
answer  tolerably  well  in  London  might  be  alto- 
gether unsoited  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh.  As 
far  as  we  can  view  the  matter,  we  believe  that 
all  isolated  attempts  at  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  homeless  or  semi-houseless  poor  on 
such  a plan  ss  that  now  in  course  of  adoption  in 
Glasgow,  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  poor  and 
indigent,  to  be  properly  helped,  must  be  classified, 
for  there  are  grades  of  poverty  as  well  as  wealth. 
Are  we  to  admit  in  one  iudiacriminate  batch  tha 
pick-pocket,  the  vagrant,  the  shoe-black,  the 
match-seller,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the 
deserving  mechanic  on  tramp,  and  that  other 
large  army  of  Arabs,  Ishmaels,  and  Wandering 
Jews  who  pnVlodically  patronise  all  our  poor- 
houses  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness.  If  the  tem- 
porary homeless  or  houseless  have  to  pay  for 
their  bed  and  board,  be  the  price  ever  so  small, 
they  will  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  one 
liable  to  such  queer  neighbours.  We  would  like 
to  know  if  the  outside  poor  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  same  advantages  as  the  lodgers  in  the 
purchase  of  eatables.  A little  benefit  might 
accrue  thereby. 

There  is  also  in  conrse  of  constraebion  a 
female  lodging-house,  on  a precisely  similar 
plan  as  the  male.  This  is  situated  in  East 
Russell-street.  The  accommodation  for  sleepers 
here  will  be  for  under  100.  We  cannot  think  that, 
with  all  their  good  intentions,  the  Glasgow  City 
Improvement  Trnstees  have  yet  hit  upon  the 
right  plan.  Still  they  are  to  be  encouraged  and 
commended  for  their  exertions  in  so  laudable  a 
direction.  ^ 

In  the  matter  of  hospital  accommodation  for 
the  poor  of  Glasgow,  there  has  been  some 
activity  to  meet  the  supposed  urgency  of  the 
case.  About  ten  years  ago  the  Royal  Infirmary 
was  the  only  hospital  in  Glasgow  for  the  decent 
and  respectable  indig^b  or  working  classes, 
nnlesa  those  who  were  within  the  poor-honses. 
Subsequently  in  Parliamentary-road  an  auxiliary 
temporary  fever  hospital  was  erected ; and 
during  the  last  two  years  this  has  been  extended. 
The  spread  of  relapsing  fever  renders  it  neces- 
sary DOW  for  the  welfare  of  the  Glasgow  com- 
ronnity  to  have  increased  accommodation  for 
fever  patients.  In  the  eastern  districts  lands 
known  as  Belvidere,  on  the  south  side  of  Londou- 
road,  have  been  purchased.  The  property  con- 
sists of  about  35  acres,  and  there  is  an  old 
mansion  in  connexion.  Here  at  present  eight 
temporary  sheds  are  being  constructed,  intended 
to  accommodate  41)0  patients.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  out  of  this  present  hurried  and  temporary 
arrangements  the  nucleus  of  a permanent  foun- 
dation will  soon  arise.  The  present  mansion- 
house  could  shortly  be  converted  into  a standard 
fever  hospital,  and  wings  could  be  soon  attached. 
With  or  without  the  present  mansion,  the  lands 
are  large  enough,  and  favobrably  situated,  for 
any  treatment  that  might  be  determined  upon. 
In  the  meaBtime,  of  course,  the  epidemic  must 
be  met,  leaving  in  abeyance  the  question  of 
fntnro  architectural  design.  The  purchase- 


money  for  the  lands  of  Belvidere  is  said  to  bo 
17,0001.  This  would  be  a rather  heavy  sum,  if 
the  consideratiou  did  not  exist  that  a portion  of 
this  property  is  well  sitnated  for  building  pnr- 
poses,  and  that,  after  some  time,  the  public 
outlay  will  return  to  the  city.  When  the  per- 
manent hospital  becomes  a reality,  we  trust 
there  will  be  sufficient  open  space  left  around  it. 
The  fever-stricken  are  always  athirst,  and  pure 
air  is  as  necessary  for  their  recovery  as  kind 
treatment. 


THE  STATE  OF  WAPPING. 

The  editor  of  an  E-isb-end  newspaper  attempts 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  statements  made  in  our 
recent  notice  of  Wappiug.  He  does  not  disprove 
any  of  the  particulars,  bub  falls  back  upon  the 
very  safe  and  bandy  plei  of  charging  us  with 
exaggeration.  He  would  point  out  that  not  very 
distant  from  our  own  office,  viz.,  Drnry-lane,  we 
could  find  as  vile  and  foul  spots  for  description 
as  in  Wapping.  Our  contemporary  is  youog  in 
London  journalism,  and  unread,  or  he  wouhi 
know  that  the  districts  he  alludes  to  have  long 
siooe  been  exposed  in  those  pages;  and  th-r. 
long  before  the  daily  papers  gave  attention  to 
BQch  subjects,  the  Buildoi-  was  labouring  earnestly 
to  make  known  the  condition  of  L'ondon.  Ho 
would  better  show  his  fitness  for  the  position 
he  bolds  by  furthering  our  endeavours  than  by 
the  time-serving  and  injurious  course  he  takes. 

We  print  part  of  a letter  from  an  iadependent 
witness,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Standard, 
who  had  reprinted  some  passages  from  our 
article,  and  sensibly  commented  on  them:  — 

“ Year  article  in  yesterday's  paper,  on  the  state  of 
disease  and  destitution  amongst  the  poor  iu  Wapping 
is  attracting  a great  deal  of  notice;  Init  in  the  case  of 
every  comment  I have  heard  made,  the  good-natured, 
easy-going  people  say,  as  no  doubt  they  wish — ‘ It  can't 
be  quite  true  ; it  must  be  an  exaggerated  account ! ’ 

I beg  to  state,  as  an  independent  witness,  that  it  is 
within  the  truth.  I could  lead  your  reviewer  to  scenes 
exceeding  any  be  has  described. 

I have  been  so  struck  with  the  awful  state  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  vice,  in  this  part  of  London,  that  for  tSe 
past  fourteen  months  I have  spent  all  my  spare  time, 
usually  four  days  a week,  in  works  of  charity  amongst 
the  poor  of  this  very  locality;  returning  frooi  time  to 
time  amongst  my  friends.  1 have  represented  to  them 
the  necessities  of  the  place,  and  they  have  been  moat 
liberal  iu  supplying  me  with  money  and  clothing  to  As- 
tribute  araoitgsc  the  poor — most  liberal,  as  regards  their 
power  of  giving;  but,  of  coarse,  the  amount  thus  pri- 
vately collected  has  not  been  sulhcient  for  the  giant 
wants  of  a huge  population.  Besides  the  benefits  thus 
distributed,  I have  opened  a free  day-school  for  the  poor 
little  children.  This  during  the  past  year  has  been  very 
well  attended,  and  at  Christmas  I was  able  to  give  to 
each  child  some  article  of  clothing  — mostly  boots,  for 
the  poor  little  children  arc,  as  a rule,  barefooted.  I am 
glad  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  care  and  gentle  teaching 
of  our  very  excellent  master  and  mistress,  these  poor  out- 
cast children  are  being  rapidly  civilised  and  tamed.  We 
also  have  a night  school  for  men  and  big  lads ; the  average 
attendance  is  about  lOO  a night.  ...  I have  only  to  add, 
that  I shall  bo  most  happy  to  act  as  steward  of  the  bounty 
of  any  whose  hearts  have  been  touched  by  your  article, 
and  that  cheques  can  be  paid  in  to  the  aceonat  of  the 
8t.  Agalhe’a  Mission  Fund,  at  Messrs.  Hoare's,  Fleet- 
street.  KoDBBT  LtNKLATEE,  M.A." 

Perhaps,  after  a perusal  of  the  above,  and  a 
visit,  to  some  of  the  courts  of  Wappiug  Island, 
our  East-end  contemporary  may  feel  regret  for 
having  penned  his  vulgar  and  vicious  article. 

An  article  in  the  East  London  Observer  con- 
trasts very  favourably  with  that  to  which  we 
have  been  referring.  At  the  close  the  writer 
says, — “None,  we  imagine,  will  be  bold  enough 
to  dispute  the  substantial  correctness  of  the 
general  picture  of  many  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor, — not,  alas  ! in  Wapping  Island  only,  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis, — within  a stone’s 
throw  of  our  principal  streets  and  squares,  and 
even  of  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  legislature. 
And  what  can  be  done  iu  the  way  of  remedy  ? 
The  St,  George’s  vestry  have  never  shown  them- 
selves indifferent  to  sanitary  considerations,  and 
it  will  not  fail  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  evils 
the  Builder  details  are  directly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  vestry  have, 
under  a magistnate’s  order,  obtained  the  closing 
of  the  houses  in  Plough-alley,  as  a measure  of 
sanitary  necessity;  and  what  follows?  The 
fever-stricken  inhabitants  crowd  adjacent  alleys. 
Is  the  remedy  better  than  the  disease,  or  worse  ? 
Let  it  be  well  noted,  also,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Wapping  Island  are  perhaps  exceptionally 
well  off  for  labouring  people.  They  are  nearly 
all  workers  on  the  river,  ballast-getters  and 
ballast-heavere,  coalheavers  or  ooalwhippers,  or 
porters  at  the  waterside  warehonees, — men  whose 
toil  is  about  the  hardest,  but  whose  pay  is  also 
about  the  best,  of  London  labourers.  It  is  pre- 
carious, and  as  it  comes  it  goes ; but  there  is 
more  room  for  providence  in  Wapping  Island 
than  in  most  of  our  courts  and  alleys.” 
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WILHELMSHOHE. 

Circumstances  having  given  thie  place  a 
notoriety,  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
fevr  particnlara  of  it.  The  palace  of  Wilhelms- 
hohe  is  built  on  the  classic  model,  and,  in  its 
treatment,  greatly  reminds  us  of  the  works  of 
Inigo  Jones.  It  is  oblong  in  plan,  with  two 
semicircolar  ends,  and  has  a long  range  of  oflBces 
on  the  left.  It  is  approached  by  an  Ionic  portico, 
the  sis  colnmns  of  which  are  raised  above  the 
ground  line  on  twenty-sis  steps.  In  the  oentre 
of  the  building  is  a broad,  bat  low  lead-covered 
dome.  The  palace  is  five  stories  high,  and  has 
a balastered  parapet.  The  Ionic  capitals  are 
after  the  style  of  those  in  the  Coliseum  at 


Rome.  The  constructiou  of  the  portico  is  less 
singular  abroad  than  it  woald  be  thought  here. 
The  shafts  of  the  oolumns,  instead  of  being 
monoliths,  or  composed  of  two  or  three  stones 
only,  consist  of  a great  number  of  separate 
pieces,  corresponding  with  the  stone  conrses  of 
the  body  of  the  building.  Over  each  of  the  six 
columns  is  a wedge-shoped  block  of  stone,  with 
an  intermediate  stone  lintel.  This  course  of 
stones  forma  the  architrave.  The  frieze,  instead 
of  having  the  stones  jointed  at  right  angles, 
consists  of  a series  of  stones  radiating  from 
centres,  one  series  over  the  space  between  each 
column.  On  the  frieze  is  carved,  in  incised 
letters,  the  single  word,“  WILHEL'MSHOEHE.’' 
The  cornice  is  of  the  usnal  Ionic  character,  with 


dentils;  but  the  plain  tympannm  is  constructed 
in  a very  curious  way.  Immediately  above  the 
cornice  (and  in  the  tympanum)  is  another  series 
of  radiating  stones,  and  above  this  are  no  less 
than  three  flash  stone  arches,  which  are  perfectly 
useless,  as  there  is  nothing  above  to  support. 
Several  down-pipes  unpleasantly  obtrude  them- 
selves in  very  unfortunate  places  in  the  front, — 
one  even  follows  the  volute  of  one  of  the  lonio 
capitals  of  the  antce.  The  ofBoes  are  joined  on 
to  the  semiciroular  apse  in  an  ugly  manner, 
without  any  regard  for  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  palace  are  walks 
and  flower-beds,  and  a beautiful  and  extensive 
lake,  planted  with  firs,  larches,  and  evergreen 
oaka,  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 
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THE  EAST  LONDON  MUSEUM  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Oua  readers  will  remember,  that  after  a 
conference,  in  1865,  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  original  building  at  South  Kensington, 
christened  by  ns  as  the  Brompton  Boilers  before 
the  design  was  carried  into  execution  (in  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  authorities  to  set  up  some- 
thing less  ugly),  the  Government  agreed,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  erect  a part  of  it  in  the 
East  of  London.  One  of  these  conditions  was  a 
freehold  site,  and  this,  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Antonio  Brady,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard, 
and  others  (the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Fishmongers’  Company  being  amongst  the  sub- 
Bcribers),  was  obtained  in  Bethnal  Green;  the 
title-deeds  being  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  a deputation  in  February,  1869. 
On  this  occasion  the  deputation  repeated  the 
views  of  the  promoters  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
museum  which  they  wished  to  secure  for  the  East 
End  of  London  ; their  leading  idea  rightly  being 
that  it  should  be  educational,  in  the  strictest  and 
widest  sense  of  the  term.  All  the  subscriptions 
had  been  asked  for,  and  given  with  that  under- 
standing ; and  in  making  over  the  land  to  the 
Government,  the  subscribers  pressed  these  views 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  As 
regards  the  study  of  art,  they  felt  this  to  be 
a matter  deeply  affecting  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  urged  it  as  one  of 
imperial  necessity.  What  they  desired  was  that 
the  museum  should  be  made  subservient  to 
technical  education  generally,  and  prove  nob 
only  a blessing  to  the  million  at  the  East  End, 
but  a model  educational  institution  for  all  pro- 
vincial cities  and  centres  of  manufactures  to 
imitate.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripen,  as  President 
of  the  Council,  in  accepting  the  deeds,  made  it 
understood, — and  it  is  desirable  that  this  should 
be  repeated, — that  the  museum  is  not  a local 
but  a national  institution ; that  it  will  form  as  it 
were  an  outwork  of  the  South  Kensiogtou 
establishment,  and  will  be  dealt  with  upon  the 
principles  on  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
act  with  respect  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

The  site  is  a good  one,  some  4^  acres  in 
extent,  in  the  midst  of  a dense  population,  and 
thereon  the  building  is  being  erected.  The 
main  body  of  it,  about  185  ft.  long,  and  130  fc, 
wide,  is  now  approaching  completion,  and  we 
give  in  our  present  number  a plan  of  it  and  a 
view  of  the  entrance  front.  It  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Scott;  Mr.  James  Wild,  architect, 
mainly  assisting  in  the  design.  The  building  is 
wholly  of  brick,  moulded  whei-a  necessary,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  front  marks  the  tri- 
partite plan.  Within  there  are  galleries  in  the 
two  side  divisions  and  at  the  end,  lighted 
from  the  top.  The  central  portion  will  have  a 
mosaic  pavement,  made  by  the  convicts  at 
Woking  and  elsewhere. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  complete  design  as 
proposed,  with  library  on  one  side,  refreshment- 
room  and  house  on  the  other,  with  corridors 
leading  to  the  road ; but  we  understand  that  the 
Treasury  has  just  now  determined  not  to  erect 
these, — at  any  rate,  at  present;  the  amount 
granted,  20,0001.,  being  nearly  expended  : ab- 
solutely necessary  accommodation  for  attendants 
and  so  forth,  is  therefore  to  be  provided  in  the 
basement  of  the  main  building. 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  building, 
and  the  establishment  of  a sohool  of  design 
and  free  public  library  iu  connexion  with  it. 
The  value  of  such  institutions  can  scarcely  be 
overrated,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  the  long- 
neglected  East  End  should  be  provided  with 
them. 


DESIGNERS  AND  OUR  ART-SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — I fear  that  our  Schools  of  Design 
are  in  effect  very  much  of  a delusion  and  a 
snare  to  our  manufacturers,  who  have  a right 
to  expect  that  their  employes,  who  have  been 
educated  iu  Government  Schools  of  Design, 
should  be  what  they  need  ; that  is  to  say, 
designers ; whereas  few  of  the  very  best  of  them 
have  been  grounded  in  the  indispensable  rndi- 
monts  of  design.  Mere  clever  draughtsmen  or 
modellers  (made  so  without  having  been  taught 
the  very  A B C of  fine-art  design)  can  never 
do  anything  towards  helping  their  employers 
out  of  the  muddle  of  unconscious  ignorance  in 
which  they  are  so  generally  “floundering  about.” 
Tery  many  of  the  chief  designers  on  the  staffs 


of  important  firms  of  furniture  manufactnrera 
are  totally  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the 
technical  term  “ Order  ” in  architecture,  as  “ a 
system  or  assemblage  of  parts  subject  to  certain 
uniform  established  proportions  which  are  re- 
gulated by  the  office  each  has  to  perform.”  Can 
there,  sir,  be  any  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of 
constructive  necessities  generally,  and  of  orders 
and  styles,  as  established  by  instances  of  uni- 
versally acknowledged  excellence,  are  what  a 
real  art-education  should  be  built  upon  ? Surely 
it  is  a misnomer  to  call  a collection  of  bits  of 
subordinate  decoration  a “ Grammar.”  A bhorogh 
grounding  in  constructive  proprieties  and  style- 
characteristics,  is  the  only  sure  means  of  pre- 
serving art  pupils  from  “ decorative  ” anomalies 
and  absurdities.  J*  S.  M. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT  IN  INDIA. 

CASE  OF  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Sir, — I wrote  to  you  a short  time  ago,  pointing 
out  that  the  long-promised  consolidation  of  pay 
and  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  civil 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Department  bad 
not  yet  taken  place,  although  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  measure  in  question 
has  now  been  published,  with  effect  from  the  Ist 
of  September  last,  so  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  virtually  deprived  every  civil  engineer 
in  the  Department  of  a year’s  increase  of  pay, 
or  60J.  This  is,  however,  not  the  only  instance 
of  the  persistent  determination  of  the  Bengal 
Engineer  officers  who  framed  the  new  rules,  to 
postpone,  as  long  as  they  possibly  can,  justice  to 
the  civiliaus  in  the  Department.  I send  you  an 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  Englishman,  the 
most  influential  Calcutta  paper,  with  no  parti- 
cular bias  in  favour  of  civil  engineers,  which 
shows  that  our  view  of  the  matter  is  not  a 
prejudiced  one.  The  main  features  of  the  new 
rules  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  pay  of  all  civil  engineers,  up  to  Exec, 
engineer,  first  grade,  is  raised  601.  per  annum. 
This  is  a boon  certainly,  but  one  nob  granted 
before  it  was  necessary. 

2.  The  above  revised  pay  is  made  oompulsorily 
applicable  to  all  officers  of  the  Indian  army  who 
entered  the  services  after  1859  (Engineer  officers 
always  excepted).  This  will,  I believe,  cause  a 
slight  loss  to  only  three  officers  now  in  the  De- 
partment, and  is  so  far  unjust. 

3.  Older  officers  have  the  option  of  taking  the 
new  or  the  old  roles.  This  is  only  just,  as  they 
entered  the  Department  on  different  rates  of  pay, 
and  could  not  now  fairly  be  reduced. 

4.  All  Royal  Engineer  officers,  whether  now  iu 
the  Department,  or  who  may  hereafter  enter  it, 
or  to  be  allowed  the  option  of  taking  the  old  or 
the  new  rate  of  pay  ; if  they  elect  for  the  latter, 
they  are  to  receive  their  military  pay  in  addition. 
The  clause  in  italics  is  the  one  to  which  I take 
exception,  and  it  is,  I consider,  a most  unfair 
one,  being  conclusive  evidence  that  the  idea  of 
justice  to  civilians  was  nob  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  Indlau  Government,  and  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  (as  they  professed  in  the  circular 
I referred  to  in  my  former  letter)  to  put  civil 
engineers  on  the  same  footing  as  other  members 
of  the  Department.  It  will,  therefore,  nob  be  our 
fault  if  the  ill-feeling  so  long  fostered  by  the 
inequality  of  pay  still  continues  to  mar  the 
entente  cordiale  of  the  two  branches  of  the  De- 
partment. As  regards  the  clause  granting  engi- 
neer officers  their  military,  in  addition  to  their 
departmental  pay,  it  is  based  on  the  old 
sophistical  argument  that  it  is  a retaining  fee 
paid  them  because  they  are  liable  to  be  called 
away  on  military  duty.  Now,  sir  (excluding  the 
mutiny),  about  5 per  cent,  of  engineer  officers 
in  the  Department  have  once  in  their  term  of 
service  the  chance  of  being  called  away  from 
their  civil  duties  for  a year  at  the  outside,  during 
which  time,  I believe  (although  the  rules  on  this 
point  are  purposely  dark),  they  still  receive  their 
departmental  pay ; at  any  rate,  no  engineer 
officer  has  ever  of  late  been  a loser  by  hie  trip 
on  military  duty.  The  only  fair  rule  would  be 
to  give  engineer  officers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  when  on  field  service  the  civil  con- 
Bolidated  pay,  they  being  during  their  absence 
considered  supernumeraries,  just  as  officers  on 
leave  now  are.  This  would  be  a great  peouniary 
gain  to  Government,  and  this  course  would  have 
been  adopted  bad  it  been  the  intention  of  the 
Indian  Government  and  the  Indian  home  council 
to  do  justice  to  us  civilians. 

Sir,  I appeal  through  your  columns  to  the 
council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers; 
they  have  once  already  made  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment eat  their  words,  and  if  they  will  only  take 


up  the  cause  of  their  Junior  and  helpless 
brethren  in  India,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
obtain  justice  and  equality  for  us,  and  it  is  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  they  should  do  so  now 
that  such  a very  great  extension  of  railways  and 
other  works  is  in  contemplation. 

Allow  me,  in  oonolusiou,  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  new  Civil  Engineering  College. 
The  Indian  Government  fonnd  out  that  by  their 
treatment  they  could  no  louger  obtain  the  ser- 
vices in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  of  the  pupils  of  the  best  firms, 
and  have  had  to  content  themselves  lately  prin- 
cipally with  men  who  had  had  merely  a scholastio 
training  and  a smattering  of  out-door  work. 
They  then  tried  to  obtain  skilled  men  in  higher 
grades,  but  this  has  been  found  expensive  and 
(owing  to  their  ignorance  of  India  and  the  lan- 
guage) not  to  answer  so  well  as  was  anticipated, 
the  new  men  not  being  sufficiently  submissive  to 
their  often  less  skilled  superiors.  It  has  there- 
fore been  found  necessary  to  establish  this  col- 
lege, and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  Government 
may  turn  out  men  to  their  liking.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Principal  a wise  discretion  has  been 
shown,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aZumni  will 
be  taught  official  reticence  and  official  veracity. 

Allahabad.  A Civil  Engineer. 


GAS-FLAME  DENUDED  OF  ITS 
IMPURITIES. 

Sir, — Having  for  a great  many  years  held 
strongly  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  chemistry,  even  though  at  present 
unknown,  which,  by  proper  application,  should 
be  capable  of  denuding  gas-flame  of  its  im- 
purities, I collected  the  best  books  on  chemistry, 
and  sought  to  discover  the  exact  properties  of 
gas- flame.  I then  studied  further,  and  found 
that  almost  all  the  constituent  parts  of  gas- 
flame  had  the  strongest  and  most  marked  affinity 
for  pure  water.  I looked  further,  and  I found 
that  no  other  known  ingredient  had,  in  itself, 
such  effect  on  these  constituents  as  this  simple, 
natural  element.  I therefore  sought  to  bring 
pure  water,  or  the  stream  of  pure  water,  to 
bear  upon  gas-flame  the  moment  the  latter  issued 
in  the  burner,  into  life.  I employed  various 
mechanics  to  make  the  machines  which  I drew 
for  them,  and  having  at  last  discovered  the 
most  efl'tictive  mode  of  doing  so,  I have  had 
this  exceedingly  cheap  apparatus  fitted  up  in 
every  part  of  this  house,  consisting  of  four 
sitting-rooms  and  twelve  bedrooms. 

Water,  or  the  steam  or  exhalation  of  water, 
entirely  divests  the  gas-flame  of  the  noxious 
acids  and  gases  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
enables  it  to  come  out  into  a heat  which  all 
scientific  and  other  persona  who  have  seen  and 
felt  it  here,  pronounce  to  be  “ pure  and  delight- 
ful to  inhale.” 

I have  taken  out  no  patent  for  it,  being  not  in 
want  of  such  adventitious  aid  ; but  I now  freely 
give  it  to  the  public,  the  first  means  thereto 
being  a letter  to  the  Builder.  I have  also  tried 
the  action  of  gas-heat  on  various  metals,  and 
will  merely  add  that  no  one  should  ever  cause 
gas-heat  to  be  evolved  through  iron  or  other 
metals,  but  through  fire-clay  or  porcelain  tubes  ; 
and  that  we  all  should  farther  do  “justice  to 
gas  ” as  we  do  to  coal,  by  giving  it  a vent  of 
some  sort.  No  one  ever  sat  in  comfort  by  a coal 
fire  iu  a room  without  the  natural  vent  which 
we  call  a chimney,  and  no  one  should  seek  to 
heat  his  rooms  with  the  heat  of  gas,  however 
sweet  and  delicious  it  may  be,  without  giving  it 
a vent,  of  such  kind  as  may  naturally  suggest 
itself.  The  quality  of  the  heat  hero  produced  is, 
by  test  and  ventilation,  as  pure  as  that  evolved 
from  coal,  is  without  smell  or  effluvia,  and  Is 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  inhale.  In  the  case  of 
bedrooms,  both  those  who  are  in  health  and  those 
who  are  delicate  sleep  in  perfect  comfort.  Tba 
price  of  obtaining  this  heat  from  gas,  whether 
the  gas  itself  or  the  apparatus,  is,  by  experiment 
with  coal,  coDsiderably  lower.  One  of  the  first 
philosophical  chemists  in  London,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Institution,  wrote  to  me, 
after  a description  was  given  to  him,  as  follows  : 
— “ I think  you  have  certainly  discovered  the 
means  for  effecting  this  object,  and  on  strictly 
scientific  principles.”  Another  equally  dis- 
tinguished person  (both  of  whose  names  I will 
give)  said,  “ The  well-known  principle  you  have 
taken  for  your  guide  has  never  yet  been  applied 
as  you  have  applied  it.”  To  this  I would 
pareuthetically  add  that  all  works  worthy  ol 
imitation  are  marked  by  Nature  or  by  sim- 
plicity,—mine,  by  “pure  water.",  I had  rather 
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not  be  called  on  to  make  an^  drawings.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  show  forth  practical  me- 
chanics by  written  representations ; bat  I open 
my  house,  heated  in  every  part  by  gas,  to  every 
Hoientific  or  other  person  who  may  wish  to  see 
and  to  feel  the  “ heat  from  gas  dame,  denndecl 
of  its  imparity,"  any  day  from  two  to  four 
o’clock.  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  say  that,  not 
being  a chemist  or  a mechanic,  or  a tradesman  of 
any  kind,  I can  offer  nothing  more  than  what  is 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  akin,  and 
the  lungs.  I have  now  done;  I need  hardly 
add  that  I have  not  the  most  remote  interest  or 
benefit  in  thus  making  the  above  facts  known, 
excepting  the  inward  gratification  of  giving  to 
others  and  to  the  pablio  the  same  knowledge  for 
practical  good  which  I have,  after  much  labour 
and  expense,  worked  out  for  myself. 

E.  Waed  Jackson,  J.P. 

Royal  Park,  Clifton. 


TEE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES, 
MARYLEBONE. 

This  church,  which  is  one  of  those  built 
during  the  past  century,  in  the  very  worst  style, 
but  substantially,  has  during  the  past  year  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  West  Hngall, 
of  Oxford,  with  a view  to  a remodelling  of  its 
details,  and  he  has  formed  a chancel  within 
the  eastern  end  of  the  parallelogram,  fitting 
up  the  whole  of  it  with  oak  fittings.  A reredos 
of  stone,  decorated  in  colour  and  gilding,  is 
added.  Stone  columns,  with  carved  capitals, 
have  replaced  square  boxes  supporting  the 
galleries.  The  fronts  of  the  galleries  are  now 
an  open  arcading  instead  of  solid  panelling. 
A stone  arcade  separates  the  vestry  from  the 
south  aisle,  instead  of  a wall,  with  folding  doors, 
and  all  the  high  pews  have  been  out  down,  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  open  benches  of 
oak.  Colour  has  been  introduced,  the  object  of 
the  architect  being  to  give  a Byzantine  character 
to  the  chnroh.  Farther  internal  works  are  pro- 
posed, as  well  as  an  adaptation  of  the  present 
“ meeting-house  character”  of  the  west  end,  in 
Westmoreland-street. 

Sir  memorial  windows  have  been  recently 
erected  in  this  cbarch.  They  contain  single 
figures,  nearly  life-size,  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
St.  James,  Moses,  Elias,  St.  Peter,  and  the : 
Elessed  Virgin.  The  groining  of  the  arches  and  ! 
other  decorations  are  surroanded  with  border- 
ings.  These  restorations  aod  improvements 
have  been  presented  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Lionel 
Darell,  hart. ; and  the  windows  were  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Rogers,  of  Worcester. 


THE. PRICE  OF  EARTHENWARE  PIPES. 

Sir, — I think  it  would  be  well  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a matter  that  appears  nob  to  be  generally 
known.  The  prices  of  glazed  earthenware  pipes 
were  some  years  ago  adjusted  to  n uniform  scale 
by  common  consent  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
selling  prices  being  in  each  case  adjusted  by  a 
discount  on  what  is  called  the  “ Lambeth  price 
list.” 

So  long  as  this  list  was  maintained  as  the 
standard,  the  system  was  understood  and  worked 
well;  but  it  appears  that  absolute  uniformity  is 
not  now  preserved  in  the  lists  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers, and  as  tenders  for  the  supply  of  pipes 
arenearlyalways  framed  on  the  discount  allowed, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  standard  is  changed  much 
inconvenience  and  some  loss  may  be  the  result. 

S.  E, 


A TRIP  THROUGH  SOME  OF  TEE  COTTON 
GROWING  DISTRICTS  OF  INDIA. 

India  is  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
irrigation.  A considerable  quantity  of  exotic 
cotton-seeds  has  been  sown  in  many  parts  of  these 
districts,  and  is  found  to  yield  an  average  of 
68  lb.  per  acre  of  cleaned  staple.  The  market 
value  of  the  exotic  cotton  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  indigenous,  but,  from  the  want  of  proper 
machinery  to  clean  it,  two- thirds  of  it  are  wasted. 
The  cotton-gins,  if  not  kept  in  working  order, 
hack  the  cotton ; and  the  owners  are,  conse- 
•quently,  nnable  to  obtain  the  price  they  would 
had  the  cotton  been  cleaned  by  proper  machinery. 
If  mechanical  workshops  were  built,  and  roads 
made,  the  cotton-growers  could  get  their  goods 
brought  to  market  at  a reduced  price  compared 
with  what  now  prevails.  Besides,  the  cost  of 
unpressed  cotton  is  one-third  more  than  when 
pressed,  equal  to  a tax  of  26  rupees  per  ton  j 


therefore  it  only  requires  equation  to  prove  that 
by  a proper  investment  of  capital  in  machinery 
very  large  profits  would  be  realised. 

The  irrigation  of  southern  India,  where  the 
people  live  near  the  eqnator,  and,  consequently, 
the  physical  exhaustion  and  the  mortality  are 
greater  than  in  the  north,  should  take  precedence 
of  that  of  the  latter. 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  hand  over  the 
irrigation  to  home  contractors,  who  have  a 
reputation  to  lose,  and  let  them  hammer  away, 
instead  of  entrusting  works  which  are  a matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  natives,  to  Messrs. 
Raumchander  & Bt\wne6  Bappoo,  and  other 
enterprisers,  who,  like  the  Arabs,  are  not 
remarkable  for  finishing  anything  they  begin. 

There  should  be  a staff  of  sturdy  navvies  kept 
at  every  station  to  prevent  the  works  from  being 
obliterated  from  the  landscape,  like  the  bottom- 
less tanks  of  Madras.  It  cannot  be  expected  | 
that  the  young  English  sahib,  who  frizzles  in  a 
tub  of  wbat  the  Neapolitan  boatman  poetically 
calls  ‘'burning  water"  in  some  jungle  choudi 
until  the  sun  goes  down,  'can  be  expected  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  oonstmetion  of 
works.  Although  by  such  a tumusha  he  may 
become  a homceopathist,  to  understand  agricul- 
tural engineering,  according  to  home  notions, 
would  require  quite  a different  process. 

When  the  "heads  of  departments”  make' 
periodical  inspections,  they  are  followed  by 
crowds  of  dancing-girls,  to  the  stirring  strains  of  | 
" Pinhi,  Pinki,  Pdnee.”  Ono  could,  by  a stretch  1 
of  the  imaginative  faculty,  fancy  that  a scene  ; 
I from  the  " Arabian  Nights  ” was  being  enacted. ; 
How  fatally  ignorant  their  mighty  highnesses  1 
must  be  of  the  true  state  of  afiairs.  | 

As  a climax  to  my  observations,  the  great  | 
wants  of  India  are  useful  public  works,  ma- 
chinery, and  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  no  European  can  avoid  thinking  of  the  water 
he  drinks  without  grief,  whilst  the  poor  fire- 
worshipper  stalks  about  muttering  to  himself, 
“ Sahib,  it  is  destiny.”  Pierse  Arthur. 


HOLLOW-BRICK  WALLS. 

Sin, — "Wiahing  to  build  a house  for  tnjself  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  aud  to  cooibiue  btreutith  and  comfort  in  the 
greatest  degree,  I had  intended  to  use  concrete;  but  the 
grarel  on  the  site  not  being  very  suitable,  anct  bricks  at 
the  s,jot  bciug  cheap,  I have  been  assured  that  hollow- 
brick  walls  will  be  as  economical.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
re.'pondents  give  me  their  experience  in  building  such 
walls  with  iron  or  sUto  lies,  such  as  Tulle’s  patent  or  any 
other?  I object  to  using  brick  ties,  because  the  main 
value  of  the  hollow-hrick  system,  besides  its  economy,  is, 
that  it  eecuree  a perfectly  dry  inner  wall.  But  to  do  so 
the  inner  and  outer  wails  must  not  be  connected  by 
brick  ties,  which  will  convey  the  moisture  in  vertical  lines 
just  as  if  the  wall  was  solid  brick,  which  in  fact  it  becomes 
at  the  tie.  Wbat  I require  to  know  is,  whether  it  is  found, 
by  experience,  that  two  half-brick  walls,  6 in.  or  9 in. 
apart,  and  connected  by  ties,  are  suHicieDtly  strong  for 
ihe  main  walls  of  a iwo-story  house  (say  30  ft.  highj ; or 
it  two  brick-on-edge  wails,  similarly  tiled,  could  be  safely 
used  for  the  upper  10  ft,,  as  the  latter  would  use  only  half 
the  number  of  orieks.  ALrasn  R.  Wallace. 


CEMENT  AND  MURIATIC  ACID. 

Sib,— I have  lately  erected  a hath  lined  with  ordinary 
white  glazed  tiles,  for  the  electro-chemical  process  (the 
patient  being  submersed  in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  having  a cootinuul  gulvauie  current  passed 
through  him),  and  although  the  tiles  have  been  sot  and 
reset  several  times,  the  lath,  which  is  the  ordinary  small 
one,  leaks,— owing,  I suppose,  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  cement.  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  one' 
of  your  correspondents  would  advise  mo  what  to  do  in 
the  matter,  or  whut  cement  to  use.  B.  Leix, 


LIABILITY  UPON  CONTRACT. 

The  ease  of  Henry  Stych  u.  The  Rev.  Charles  O'Neill 
Pratt  has  been  decided  at  the  Macclesfield  County  Court, 
to  which  it  was  brought  from  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench! 

In  opening  the  ease,  the  counsel  fur  plaintifi'  stated  that 
in  1868  the  aefendanc  had  obtained,  or  it  was  supposed  he 
had  obtained,  a gmnt  from  Queen  Auae’s  Bounty  Com- 
missioners towards  the  erection  of  a parsonage  at  Dale 
Hall,  Burslem.  The  plaintilf  called  on  Mr.  Pratt  with  re- 
fereuce  to  the  plastering  work;  after  the  interview  Mr. 
Pratt  sent  plaindlT  an  extract  from  the  specifications,  acd 
he,  in  return,  sent  a list  of  prices,  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pratt  approved.  Plainiifi'  thereupon  sent  his  material 
to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work.  However, 
Mr.  I’ralt  said  there  must  be  but  one  contract  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  for  submission  to  the  Bounty  Comaiis- 
sionera,  end  though  there  would  ho  separate  tenders  for 
the  plastering,  building,  carpentering,  glazing,  &c.,  they 
would  all  have  to  be  included  in  one  contract  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Burroughs,  the  builder.  To  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment,  plaintifi  was  asked  to  seud  in  a separate  tender  for 
the  plastering  work,  which  he  sent  m to  Mr.  Burroughs, 
who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Pratt,  aod  Mr.  Pratt  afterwards  saw 
the  plaintitf  upon  it,  and  told  him  he  was  very  pleased 
with  his  tender,  for  it  had  saved  him  a sum  of  about  4ilL 
After  that  the  work  was  done,  and  was  completed  about 
ten  months  ego.  It  amounted  altogether  to  831.  under  the 
contract,  and  to  9i.  15a.  for  extras  not  under  ihe  contract. 
Of  the  former  amount  there  hud  been  paid  42f, ; and  the 
present  action  was  to  ro.over  the  balnuce.  'ihere  was  a 


dispute  as  to  who  was  liable,  Mr.  Pratt  or  Mr.  Burroughs. 
He  maintained  that  the  liability  rested  on  Mr.  Pratt. 
His  client  bad  coutracted  wiih  Mr.  Pratt. 

The  plaintifi'  substantiated  the  counsel's  statement. 

The  defendant’s  case  was  this.  Mr.  Stephens  was  the 
architect  of  the  building,  and  drew  up  the  necessary 
documents.  The  work  was  separately  tendered  for,— 
Mr.  Boroughs,  for  the  woodwork  ; Mr.  Maydew,  for  the 
plumbing  ; and  the  plaintiiT  for  the  plastering.  The  Com* 
misaioners  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bonnty  would  not  receive 
separate  estimates  for  the  work,  but  required  that  there 
should  be  one  contract  for  the  whole,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties  tendering,  Mr.  Stephens  drew  up  the 
contract  produced,  between  Mr.  Burroughs  on  the  one 
part,  and  Mr.  Pratt  on  the  other  part,  in  which  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs undertook  the  execotion  of  the  work  tendered  for, 
witn  the  provision  that  extras  should  be  paid  as  certified 
ior  by  the  architect.  In  confirmation  of  the  contract  several 
receipts  were  put  in,  showing  payments  to  the  plaictiff 
by  Mr.  Burroughs.  The  contention,  in  fact,  was  that  the 
binding  legal  contract  was  only  between  Mr.  Pratt  and 
Mr.  Burroughs,  and  not  with  each  separate  tradesman. 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  architect,  Mr.  Burroughs,  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Maydew,  the  plumber,  were  called  to 
prove  Mr.  Burroughs’s  responsibility  onder  the  agree- 
ment. The  architect  said,  that  under  the  agreement  in 
question  he  held  Mr.  Burroughs  responsible.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs himself  stated  that  he  employed  the  other  men, 
and  was  responsible  to  pay  them  as  the  money  came  in  ; 
and  Mr.  Maydew,  the  plumber,  said  that  Mr.  Burrougha 
was  to  be  paymaster.  In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs stated,  however,  that  he  only  considered  himself 
responsible  eo  far  as  concerned  the  payment  proportion- 
ately of  the  money  which  came  in.  The  money  was  to  be 
raised  by  subscription  and  in  different  ways,  and  the 
plaintiff  sgreed  to  take  his  proportionate  share.  Pressed 
by  plaintiU"s  counsel,  to  say  whether,  if  no  money  had 
come,  he  would  have  cousideced  himself  liable  to  pay  it 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  witness  said  he  supposed  bo  ought. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  when  plaintiff  first  applied  to 
him,  in  October,  1869,  he  instructed  his  attorneys  to  say, 
‘‘Your  client  (plaintiff)  contracted  with  Mr.  Pratt,  and 
not  with  Mr.  Burroughs.  We  only  took  the  joiners’ 
work.  We  have  your  client’s  tender,  which  you  can  see.’* 

The  judge,  after  remarking  upon  the  conflicting 
evidence,  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs.  He 
added,  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a clergyman  or 
a minister  who  did  not  get  himself  into  a hobble  if  ho  had 
anything  to  do  with  business. 

Mr.  Mottram. — Because  they  think  they  can  do  it 
better  than  men  of  business;  whereas  none  do  it  worse. 


WEDNESBURY  TOWN-HALL  TENDERS. 
At  laab  meeting  of  fhe  local  Board  of  Health, 
the  subject  of  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  new  Town-hall  was  considered. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  only  fair  to  the  public  to  state 
that  the  tenders  were  opened  in  the  absence  of  the 
reporters  because  it  was  thought  imprudent  that  the 
tenders  should  be  exposed  until  the  Board  had  decided 
upon  one,  and  had  it  signed  and  sealed,  they  having  fouud, 
when  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  Public  Otiioea 
were  sent  in,  that,  in  consequenee.of  the  figures  appearing 
in  the  papers  the  next  morning,  the  person  who  had 
sent  in  the  lowest  tender  refused  to  complete  it,  his 
figures  being  much  below  the  next  highest.  The 
Board  wished  to  avoid  a like  difficulty  in  this  case, 
and,  therefore,  took  the  course  to  which  reference  bad 
been  made.  On  the  tenders  being  opened,  it  was  found 
that  the  figures  were  all  above  what  bad  been  expected, 
and  then  a question  arose  as  to  what  was  the  duty  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  the  competing  architects.  Their 
clerk  inlormed  them  that  they  had  power  to  deal  with  the 
plans  without  relerenee  to  the  other  competitors,  and 
Messrs.  Lozton,  the  architects,  informed  them  that  it  was 
quite  common  for  plans  to  be  cut  down  to  meet  a previous 
estimate.  Amended  tenders  were  then  obtained,  and  the 
lowest— that  of  Mr.  D.  Moore,  of  Walsall— was  brought 
dowu  to  a figure  with  which  the  Board  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  deal,  viz,,2,3‘2of.  The  cutting-down,  w hich  bad  been 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  about  fiUOL,  bad  been  efi'ecled 
without  violating  the  integrity  of  the  building  in  auy  way, 
without  affecling  its  utility,  and  in  such  a way  as  ccarcely 
to  affect  its  appearance.  Buch  an  outlay  he  did  not  think 
any  reasonable  person  would  object  to,  particularly  as  all 
the  repairs  (and  they  were  extensive)  necessary  in  the 
present  offices  were  included  in  the  estima’e.  He  then 
produced  a letter  from  Mr.  Nichols,  one  of  the  competing 
architects,  objecting  to  the  course  which  the  Board  had 
taken,  and  the  letter  was  read.  The  chairman  afterwards 
proposed  “ that  Mr.  Moore’s  tender  be  accepted.'’  The 
proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Blakemore,  supported 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  coutract 
was  then  signed. 


"EXPLOSION  OF  KITCHEN  BOILERS.” 

8iB, — Referring  to  your  report  of  the  coroner’s  inquiry 
into  the  death  of  Eliza  Clark,  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
a kitchen  boiler,  I,  feeling  sure  that,  with  the  apparatus 
properly  arranged,  and  ordinary  caution  used,  such 
aO'.'tdeuts  would  uot  often  occur,  am  led  to  make  the 
following  remarks: — In  fitting  up  a lorco  boiler,  to 
supply  hot  water  to  the  upper  part  of  a house,  it  is  usual 
to  fix  an  iron  lank  in  the  roof  under  the  s ates,  the  same 
being  connected  to  the  boiler  by  two  iron  pipes,  with  an 
escape-pipe  fr;:m  the  top  of  the  tank,  which,  when  the 
apparatus  is  in  working  order,  forms  a safety-valve  or 
escape  for  the  steam,  the  mischief  being  caused  by  the 
pipes  being  stopped  through  the  water  freezing  in  them, 
which  usually  occurs  in  the  upper  part,  on  account  of 
being  moat  exposed,  aud  this  1 suppose  was  the  fact  in 
the  case  referred  to.  IVhat  1 wish  to  draw  attention  to  is, 
that  there  should  always  be  a draw-off  pipe  connected  to 
the  flow-pipe  just  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fireplace,  witn  a tap  in 
the  centre  of  the  chimuey-jamb  j so  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, by  drawing  water  from  the  tap,  to  empty  the 
boiler,  which  would  remain  full,  unless  boiled  away. 
Should  the  pipes  become  stopped  by  frost  in  winter,  on 
going  to  the  tap  it  would  be  discovered ; aud  when  tho 
water  ceases  to  run,  by  leaving  the  tap  tuined  on,  an 
escape  is  open  from  the  boiler ; the  fire  must  then  be  let 
out  and  the  pipes  seen  to,  it  being  useless  to  try  to  melt 
the  ice  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  circulation  of  water 
being  stopped.  There  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  fit- 
ting a salety-valve  as  in  a steam  boiler,  on  account  of  the 
pre:sure  oi  water  to  contend  against,  although  I consider 
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one  formed  in  the  folloKing  manner  would  answer  the 
purpose A flout  being  made  of  copper,  and  hollow, 
■tmiUr  10  a ball  cut  in  half,  the  flat  upwards,  with  a spindle 
through  the  centre  fitted  with  an  india-rubber  washer, 
working  upwaros  from  the  iusido  of  the  boiler  against  a 
brass  collar  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  stand- 
ing up  about  3 in.,  with  a guide  for  the  spindle  to  work 
through,  the  spindle  haring  a nut  on  the  top,  and  long 
enough  to  allow  it  to  fall  1 in. ; the  boiler  being  full,  the 
float  or  ball  would  press  tightly  upwards,  and  close  the 
Talve.  Should  ihe  boiler  lose  water  before  the  water 
could  boil  away  very  much,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in 
the  tank  being  taken  off,  the  valve  would  open  even  with 
the  motion  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  explosion  be 
impossible.  Enw.  J.  Duniiiir. 


Captain  Heath,  R.N.,  in  a letter  to  the 
Times,  respecting  the  borstiog  of  kitchen 
boilers,  suggests  the  following  precautions : — 
1.  The  circulating  cistern  should  be  placed 
as  nearly  as  possible  oror  its  beating  boiler, 
BO  as  to  avoid  angles  and  levels  in  the  cir- 
culating pipes.  2.  The  circulating  pipes  (con- 
ziecting  the  boiler  with  the  hot  water  cistern) 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  an  outside  wall, 
and  they  should  bo  wrapped  round  througbont 
their  length  with  non-conducting  felt.  3.  The 
circulating  cistern  should  be  covered  with  felt, 
and  cased  in  with  plank  over  the  felt.  The 
adoption  of  these  suggestions  will  ensure  safety 
even  in  the  longest  nights  and  the  severest 
frosts  to  which  the  English  climate  is  liable.  It 
is  true  that  they  cannot  all  be  carried  out  where 
the  apparatus  has  been  already  fitted ; but  there 
are  few  cases  where  the  cistern  cannot  be  covered 
in,  and  that  is  the  most  important  of  the  three 
suggestions.  

THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  the  operative  house- 
painters  of  both  societies  has  been  held,  to 
receive  the  report  of  their  arbitration  committee 
on  the  proposed  alterations  on  the  working  rules 
of  the  trade.  It  appears  that  the  mayor’s  decision, 
at  the  Town-hall,  in  last  April,  namely,  “ That 
7d.  per  hour  be  the  minimum  standard  rate  of 
wages  in  the  trade,”  had  left  many  matters  of 
detail  unsettled,  and  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  the  minds  of  the  employers.  According  to 
rule,  an  arbitration  committee  was  summoned 
in  October  last,  consisting  of  sis  masters  and 
sis  men.  The  masters  had  prepared  a number 
of  additions  and  alterations.  The  men,  under 
the  direction  of  their  societies,  had  also  prepared 
amendments  and  additions  to  the  working  rules. 
Many  meetings  were  held  to  consider  the 
different  points  in  dispute,  but  an  umpire  had  to 
bo  called  in,  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  The 
County  Court  Judge,  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  Q C., 
accepted  the  appointment  without  fee  or  reward. 
The  result,  ratified  by  the  arbitration  committee 
of  sis  masters  and  six  men,  as  the  agreement 
binding  iu  the  trade  until  further  notice,  is  that 
some  of  the  employers’  amendments  are  em- 
bodied in  the  rules,  and  others  rejected.  The 
first  rule  makes  7d.  per  hour  the  minimum  rate, 
without  any  recognition  of  inferior  men. 


STREET  TRAMWAYS. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, a paper  has  been  read  by  Mr.  John 
Noble,  on  ” Street  Tramways : ought  they  to 
bo  constructed  by  local  governing  bodies,  or 
by  private  enterprise?”  Dr.  Brewer,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr,  Noble  urged  the 
necessity  of  a royal  commission  being  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  determine  whe- 
ther it  was  better  at  once  to  authorise  local 
bodies  to  undertake  the  construction  of  street 
tramways  than  conferring  upon  those  bodies 
powers  of  purchase  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years ; and  he  further  contended  that  the  effect 
would  be  greatly  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
local  burdens.  A discussion  ensued  upon  the 
paper,  the  chairman,  who  took  part  therein 
expressing  a very  decided  opinion  in  opposition 
to  a suggestion  offered  that  the  Government 
should,  as  they  had  done  with  the  Post  Office 
and  the  telegraphs,  undertake  the  management 
and  working  of  street  tramways. The  Metro- 

politan Board  of  Works  have  adopted  a long  list 
of  their  committee's  recommendations  in  favour 
of  lines  of  tramway  through  the  metropolitan 

thoroughfares  to  the  city  boundaries. Mr.  E. 

Allen,  of  Brompton,  proposes  to  form  tramway- 
rails  of  a Z shape,  so  as  to  be  reversible. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SmithfieJd,  Lo7idon.—An  appeal  in  aid  of^the 


shortened  from  the  “ G ” scale  to  the  fashion- 
able “ C.”  The  organ  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Dicker,  of  Exeter.  The  windows  have  been 
re-glazed  with  lozenge  panes.  Two  hagioscopes 
in  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch,  blocked,  doubt- 
less, since  the  Reformation,  have  been  opened. 
The  chancel  has  been  paved  with  encanstio 
tiles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  Broseley. 
The  altar-table,  made  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Axmin- 
ster,  is  euclosed  in  an  ornamental  railing  sup- 
ported on  iron  standards.  The  vestment-rooni 
is  now  removed  from  the  south  end  of  the  chan- 
cel to  the  opposite  side.  The  entire  gas  fittings 
are  new.  The  church  is  heated  with  an  appa- 
ratus erected  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Brothers,  of 
Lyme.  The  church  will  now  accommodate 
about  twenty  more  than  formerly.  The  cost  of 
the  alterations  will  be  about  1,100L  The  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  Digby,  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  working  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ashworth, 
of  Exeter,  architect.  The  carving  was  eieonted 
by  Mr.  H.  Hems,  cf  Exeter,  and  the  gas  fittings 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Worner,  of  London.  The 
tiles  within  the  altar  were  presented  by  Mrs. 
Matthias,  and  Mrs.  Mallock  intends  filling  np  a 
window  in  the  south  aisle  with  stained  glass. 
The  old  picture,  “ The  Last  Sapper,”  is  hung  up 
in  the  south  transept. 

Great  Doddington. — The  pariah  church  of 
Great  Doddington,  near  Wellingborough,  has 
been  reopened  for  Divine  worship  after  under- 
going an  extensive  though  not  complete  restora- 
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HOHSE-BUILDING  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  borough  engineer,  Mr.  Newlanda,  has  pre- 
senti-'d  a report  to  the  local  health  committoo,  in 
which  he  says  : — The  total  number  of  dwelling- 
honses  erected  in  1870  was  1,241,  thus  classified  : 
— Under  131.  annnal  rent,  15  5 from  121.  to  251. 
annual  rent,  1,102 ; from  251.  to  35Z.  annual 
rent,  87}  from  35Z.  and  upwards,  37.  Of  other 
buildings  there  were  erected  89,  thus  classified  : 
— Warehouses,  4}  stables,  smithies,  and  work- 
shop?, 40 } public  buildings,  offices,  manufac- 
tories, &o.,  39.  The  number  of  alterations  and 
additions  to  buildings  was  33-1,  of  which  there 
were  of  extensive  character  59,  and  of  inferior 
or  trivial  character  275.  Of  dangerous  build- 
ings, walls,  chimneys,  &o.,  taken  down  or 
secured,  there  were  212,  thus  classified  : — Walls 
of  buildings,  73  5 yard  walls,  87 ; chimneys,  52. 
Number  of  houses  built  from  1841  to  1870  in- 
clusive : — Houses  under  12Z.  per  annum,  6,-l'73 — 
per-centage,  14'03 ; above  12Z.  and  under  25Z., 
32,123 — per-centage,  69'67  } above  25Z.  and 
under  35Z.,  4,855 — per-centage,  10'53;  at  35Z. 
and  upwards,  2,658 — per-centage,  5'77. 


Z£lngstoa  - on  - Thames  Surveyorshlp. — 

Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe.  M.A.,  C.E.,  late  assis- 
tant engineer  to  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E., 
has  been  elected,  out  of  109  candidates,  to  fill 
the  above  post,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Slagg,  C.E. 


funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Smithfield 
Martyrs’  Memorial  Cburoh,  is  made  by  the  build- 
ing committee.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  by  the  ^arl  of  Shaftesbury 
about  twelve  months  since,  in  St.  John-streot, 
Clorkenwell,and  the  edifice  is  now  completed,  at 
a cost  of  about  8,000Z.,  bub  in  consequence  of 
between  2,OOOZ.  and  3,OOOZ.  yet  remaining  un- 
paid, the  consecration,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
30th  nib.,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
style  is  Early  Gothic,  and  the  church  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  archi- 
tect. Seventeen  statuesof  the  principal  martyrs 
have  been  placed  on  tho  outside,  together  with 
five  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  of  martyrdom,  and 
medallions  of  Tyndall,  Wycliffe,  and  others } 
and  round  the  walls  inside  are  ornamented 
scrolls,  in  which  are  recorded  the  names,  accu- 
sations, dates  of  death,  and  dying  words  of  the 
66  persons  who  were  burned  at  Smithfield.  The 
new  district  to  which  the  ebnreh  is  assigned 
has  been  taken  from  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell, 
and  contains  a population  of  about  8,000,  many 
of  whom  are  of  the  very  poorest.  The  new 
church  will  aflbrd  sitting  accommodation  for 
1,000  persons,  half  the  seats  to  be  free. 

BlaclcJriarS'Toad,  London.  — Christ  Church, 
which  has  been  closed  since  July  last,  iu  order 
to  undergo  a thorough  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment, has  been  re-opened  for  public  worship. 
The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  remodelled. 
The  high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  low-backed 
ones.  The  accommodation  in  the  galleries  has 
also  been  considerably  enlarged,  while  a chancel 
has  been  erected.  The  entire  expense  of  the 
restoration  and  the  new  erection  has  been  some 
2,300Z.,  which  had  to  be  defrayed  by  voluntary 
oontribatioDB. 

Hoioell  (Graniham).— The  parish  church  of 
St.  Oswald,  at  Howell,  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  Howell  is  a small  village,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  100,  distant  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Hockington.  The  church 
having  fallen  into  a state  requiring  repair  and 
reseating,  efforts  were  made  for  its  restoration. 
The  sum  of  5001.  was  raised,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  new  roofs 
have  been  placed  on  the  nave  and  chancel,  and 
tho  whole  of  tho  church  has  been  reseated. 

Axminster. — The  church  has  been  re-opened 
after  a restoration.  The  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  con- 
sists, principally,  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
seats— the  old  pews  having  been  removed  and 
open  benches  substituted } also  the  removal 
of  the  west  gallery,  whereby  the  west  window 
is  thrown  open } the  removing  of  the_  organ 
therefrom  to  a ground-floor  position  in  the 
chancel,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pulpit. 
Some  years  ago,  the  taste  of  the  time  besmeared 
the  piers  and  arches  dividing  the  aisles  from 
the  nave  with  blue  paint,  which  has  been 
scraped  away,  and  the  stonework  is  thus  left  in 
its  original  form.  The  original  capitals,  too, 
which  were  superseded  with  wood,  have  been 
replaced  by  stone,  and  carved  from  a pattern  of 
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tion.  No  professional  architect  has  been  em- 
ployed, but  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direct  personal  superintendence  of  the  vicar 
of  the  pariah,  the  Rev.  Maze  W.  Gregory,  whose 
aim  has  been,  whilst  restoring  the  ancient  fabric, 
to  preserve  intact  every  architectural  feature  of 
the  edifice.  The  repairs  and  “ restorations,”  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  misused  word,  have  been 
made  nnder  the  superintendence  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  vicar,  and  some  interesting  dis- 
closures are  the  consequence.  One  traces  very 
readily  the  original  structure.  It  was  a large 
Norman  chnroh,  with  a chancel  full  of  small 
Norman  windows  with  very  deep  splays.  Some 
of  these  were  wholly  blocked  up  and  lost 
until  Mr.  Gregory  cleared  away  the  accumulated 
whitewash  and  other  obstructions  ; others  were 
converted  into  Decorated  windows.  Rows  of 
what  looked  like  putlog-holes  occur  both  in  the 
lower  and  upper  stages  of  the  walls.  Baton 
examination  they  are  seen  to  go  completely 
through  tho  wall,  and  to  be  finished  masonry 
throughout.  Their  purpose  is  a puzzle.  They 
give  no  light,  and  could  scarcely  be  needed  for 
ventilation,  in  such  numbers  espooially.  The 
chancel  would  have  been  a reasonably  light  one 
even  in  Norman  times,  when  the  east  window 
was  probably  only  the  siugle  small  light,  with  a 
deep  splay  like  those  in  the  north  and  south 
walls.  Against  the  chancel  arch  on  the  south- 
west side  is  a wall  painting  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  which  Mr.  Gregory,  by  whom  it  was 
discovered,  has  preserved.  The  design  for  the 
roof  of  the  chancel  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Law  & Sons,  of  Northampton,  but  it  is  only  just 
to  say  that  the  design  has  not  been  carried  out  in 
its  entirety.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Goodridge,  builder,  of  Roade, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  vicar.  The  cost  of 
the  chancel  restoration  has  been  about  400Z , che 
whole  being  defrayed  by  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton. The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  nave 
is  abont  600Z.,  towards  which  his  lordship  gave  a 
contribution,  the  rest  being  contribnted  by  the 
vicar  and  farmers  of  the  pariah.  A new  roof 
is  required  for  the  north  aisle,  and  some  new 
seats  for  a portion  of  the  church.  For  the 
further  restoration  some  2001.  or  300Z.  will  be 
required. 

Graueseui.— All  Saints’  Church,  Perry-street, 
has  been  cousecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  new  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  North- 
fleet,  upon  the  side  of  a gentle  slope,  has  been 
built  on  land  presented  by  Col.  Gladdish,  and  Mr. 
J.  Edmeads,  of  the  Hazels,  Northfleet,  who  have 
also  largely  contributed  towards  the  fabric  of  the 
ohurcb.  The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  the  architect  of  several 
churches  lately  erected  iu  London.  The  edifice 
is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  and  the  same  material  is 
displayed  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of 
the  building.  The  style  is  that  which  prevailed 
iu  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  chnroh  consists  of  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  ; chancel  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  and.  porch  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  building.  A portion  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle  is  separated  by  a screen  from  the  remainder 
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from  wii-hont.  In  addition  to  the  porch  door- 
way, there  is  an  external  doorway  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  The  bells  are  placed  in  a 
turret,  above  the  chancel  arch,  and  are  arranged 
BO  that  they  may  be  rung  from  the  steps  at  the 
entrance  to  the  choir.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade,  of  four  bays  on 
each  side  5 and  an  arch  of  wide  span  at  the  back 
of  the  choir-seats  on  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  chancel,  separates  the  latter  from  the 
chancel  aisles.  The  windows  are  principally  of 
plain  lancet  character,  though  we  must  except 
the  wheel  window  in  the  west  gable,  and  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  contains  geo- 
metrical tracery  and  moulded  jambs  and  arch- 
stones.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass,  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London,  and  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Jones,  of 
Eosberville.  “ Our  Lord  in  Majesty”  forma  the 
centre  of  the  window,  the  lower  part  being  filled 
with  groups  of  saints  and  Old  Testament  cha- 
racters. In  the  npper  portion  are  two  angels, 
and  a representation  of  the  *'  Agnus  Dei.”  A 
painted  window  from  the  same  atelier  has  also 
been  placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church  ; the 
subject  is  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  All  the  other 
windows  are  filled  with  glass  of  cathedral  tint, 
in  lead  quarries.  The  doorways  are  treated  in 
conformity  with  the  style  of  the  building,  and 
that  at  the  principal  entrance  is  moulded.  All 
are  fitted  with  oak  doors,  with  hinges  of  iron- 
work specially  made  for  each.  The  roofs 
throughout  have  their  timbers  exposed  to  view, 
the  ceilings  being  formed  between  the  rafters, 
which  are  stained  and  varnished.  The  exterior 
is  covered  with  tiles,  principally  of  StafTordahiro 
manufacture.  The  seats  are  throughout  open, 
and  of  deal  stained  and  varnished,  and  are  free 
and  unappropriated.  In  the  wall  over  the 
chancel  arch  has  been  inserted  a device  con- 
taining the  emblem  of  the  cross,  formed  with 
Bath  stone  and  inlays  of  tiles.  The  several 
gangways  of  the  church  have  been  formed  with 
Staffordshire  red  and  black  paving-tiles  laid  in 
piTtterns.  The  chancel  has,  however,  been  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  heating  the  building  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus placed  in  a vault  at  the  west  end,  and 
sunk  slightly  below  the  paving.  Gratings  placed 
in  various  parts  of  the  church  will  deliver  the 
warm  air.  The  font  is  of  marble  and  alabaster  ; 
it  is  designed  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
church.  It  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
central  gangway  of  the  nave,  and  is  from  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Regent-street. 
It  was  a special  offering  to  the  church.  The 
pulpit  is  also  composed  of  marble  and  alabaster  j 
it  is  simple,  and  is  the  offering  of  the  Brenchley 
family,  who  have  also  contributed  most  liberally 
to  the  endowment  and  building  fund.  The  ex- 
treme  length  of  the  edifice  within  the  walls  is 
103  ft.,  the  greatest  width  42  ft.,  and  the  heigh 
from  floor  to  ridge  of  nave  roof  49  ft.  All  the 
works,  excepting  in  some  few  particulars,  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  of  Graves- 
end, builder,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect. 

Horsell. — The  church  of  Ilorsell  has  been  re- 
opened, after  undergoing  a restoration.  The 
church  is  of  ancient  date,  for  the  register  dates 
back  as  far  as  1656,  and  had  become  much 
dilapidated  by  time.  Theinternal  arrangements 
of  the  church,  apart  from  the  condition  of  the 
building,  were  not  suited  to  the  wants  or  com- 
fort of  the  congregation;  and  sometime  since 
the  Rev.  Albert  Mangles,  the  vicar,  set  about  the 
restoration.  He  became  his  own  architect,  but 
received  assistance  from  Mr.  James  Harris,  of 
Woking  Station,  a church-builder,  to  whom  the 
work  was  given  to  do.  The  old  high  pews  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  been  removed 
and  replaced  with  low  stained  deal  seats  to  cor- 
respond with  other  seats  of  the  chnrch  ; the  old- 
fashioned  high  seats  in  the  chancel  have  been 
taken  down,  and  stalls  substituted  for  them,  the 
whole  being  of  stained  deal.  An  altar-rail  has 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  chancel.  The 
chancel  itself  has  been  paved  with  teaselated 
tiles,  black  and  red  alternately.  The  com- 
munion-table is  covered  with  green  cloth,  while 
on  either  side,  on  the  wall,  the  commandments 
are  illuminated.  Above  it  are  the  words, 
similarly  done,  " This  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me.”  A new  stone  window  baa  been  placed  in 
this,  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  having  in  the  centre  a 
medallion  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  It  was 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars. 
The  window  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Albert 
Mangles.  A new  window  of  stained  glass  has 
also  been  added  to  the  north  aide  of  the  chancel. 


The  passages  of  the  nave  and  aisle  are  paved 
with  black  and  red  tiles  in  alternate  arrange- 
ment. The  walls  have  all  been  scraped,  the  un- 
sightly plastering  removed,  and  stucco  sub- 
stituted. The  window  dressings  have  all  been 
cleaned,  and  the  windows  in  the  nave  and  aisle 
have  been  re-glazed  with  cathedral  quarries. 
A new  porch  has  been  added  to  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  church  is  heated  with  a 
hot-water  apparatus,  erected  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Bramley.  It  is  said  to  be  intended  in  time  to 
repair  the  tower  when  the  funds  will  admit  of 
it. 


pool's  g.jcttbib, 

Proliminavy  Ewperirnents  on  the  Mechanical  and 
other  Properties  of  Steel  ; made  or  collected 
by  a Committee  of  Civil  Engineers.  London  : 
Adams,  Brothers,  Printers,  Little  Tower- 
street,  E.C.  1868. 

Experiments  on  the  Mechanical  and  other  Pro- 
perties of  Steel;  made  at  her  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yard,  Woolwich.  By  a Committee  of  Civil 
Engineers.  London  : Adams,  Brothers.  1870. 
The  results  of  these  experiments,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  dated  in  1868,  are  now  in  a printed 
form.  They  are  chiefly  tabular,  and  bound  up 
in  one  volume. 

The  committee  under  whose  superintendence 
the  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Kirkaldy,  and  collected  from  other  sources,  con- 
sieted  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Barlow,  George  Berkley, 
John  Fowler,  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  and  J.  Scott 
Russell.  Mr.  Berkley  acted  as  secretary,  and 
Mr.  W.  Parsey  as  assistant  secretary.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  fund  wherewith  the  expenses 
were  met  were  Messrs.  Bessemer  & Co.,  John 
Brown  & Co.,  the  Barron  Hematito  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Bolton  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Charles  Cammell  & Co.,  Krupp  & Co.,  Lloyds, 
Fosters,  & Co.,  the  Mockbridge  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Naylor,  Vickers,  & Co.,  and  T.  Turton 
& Sons.  The  arrangements  were  made  to  test 
the  resistance  of  steel  to  tension,  compression, 
transverse  strain,  and  torsion.  The  second  part 
relates  to  experiments  on  tension  and  compres- 
sion carried  out  at  Woolwich  Dockyard,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Admiralty.  The  work  contains 
experiments  also  on  riveted  joints,  and  a ohemi- 
oai  analysis  of  certain  bars,  whose  elasticity  and 
ultimate  strength  are  also  given. 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Yeau’s  Voluntsry  Evangelising  Work 
among  the  Costermongers  in  Golden  - lane, 
under  the  superintendence  of  W.  J.  Orsman, 
1870.  London  : Passmore  & Alabaster,  Pater- 
noster-row.” The  state  of  the  Golden  - lane 
district  is  not  new  to  readers  of  the  Builder, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  a humanising 
and  improving  work  of  any  kind  going  on 
amongst  its  poverty-stricken  denizens.  The 
” mission  ” under  Mr.  Orsman’s  superintendence 
is  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
carried  on  only  “after  office  hours;”  yet  much 
good  work  seems  to  be  done.  Over  and  above 
the  usual  secular  and  religions  education,  weekly 
lectures  are  given,  and  the  poor  peopleare  cheered 
np  by  the  tonic  sol-fa  music,  in  which  they 
seem  to  take  special  interest.  They  often  get 
comfortable  meals  from  the  Mission,  and  are 
taught  to  sew  their  ragged  clothing.  On  this 
last  useful  subject,  Mr.  Orsman  says  : — “ As  they 
unfortunately  possess  only  a single  suit,  the 
meeting  is,  of  necessity,  strictly  private.”  There 
are  costermongers’  tea-parties,  too,  the  sick  are 
visited,  and  much  good  is  done  in  various  ways. 

" Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Coventry 

Free  Publio  Library.”  1870.  Coventry  ; Hick- 
ling,  Earl-street,  Printer.  During  the  past  year 
61,076  volumes  have  been  issued  in  307  days 
rom  this  library,  giving  a daily  average  of  198. 
f66  tickets  have  been  granted,  making  the  total 
number  of  borrowers,  4,038 ; of  this  number, 
about  1,000,  it  may  be  estimated,  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  their  right  of  borrowing  boobs 

from  the  library. “ The  Quarterly  Journal  of 

the  Amateur  Mechanical  Society.  Hon.  Editor, 
Rev.  J.  Lukin.  January,  1871.  Triibner  & Co.”’ 
This  is  the  first  number  of  a new  journal,  of  a 
new  society.  Lathe  works  form  the  chief  subject 
of  the  present  issue.  There  are  also  an  intro- 
duction ; papers  on  the  “ Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Society;”  on  “Mensuration  and  Enumera- 
tion of  the  Impalpable  and  Invisible,”  by  the 
Editor  ; on  " Breach-loading  Fire-arms,”  and 
Others ; and  the  journal  is  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings.  “ The  Australian  Handbook  and 


Almanac  for  1871.  Second  year  of  issue.  Gordon 
& Gotch,  Holborn.”  There  is  a good  deal  of 
information  as  to  Australia  in  this  Almanac,  bail 
a great  want  of  more.  We  should  like  to  sea 
each  succeeding  issue  a decided  improvement  on 
its  predecessors;  but  we  do  not  see  much  traca 
of  that  in  the  present  instance.  The  printing  is 
not  very  careful  either.  A map  of  Australia 
accompanies  it,  showing  routes  of  explorers,  &c. 


liliscclittiicit. 

Tho  Proposed  Ifew  Engineering-  Col- 
lege.— A deputation  from  University  College, 
London,  consisting  of  Mr.  George  Grote,  the 
president;  the  Hon.  George  Denman,  M.P. ; Mr. 
Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P. ; and  Dr.  Storrar,  mem- 
bers of  the  council:  Professor  Fuller,  C.E.; 
Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S,;  and  Mr.  J.  Rob- 
son, the  secretary ; has  waited  upon  the  Duka 
of  Argyll,  at  the  India  Office,  to  present  a me- 
morial from  the  council  and  the  senate  of  tha 
college,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  institution 
of  a new  engineering  college  for  the  Indian 
service.  The  interview  with  his  grace  lasted 
upwards  of  an  hour.  The  memorialists  consider 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  present  system  has 
arisen,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  existing  places 
of  education,  but  from  the  injudicious  system  of 
examinations  hitherto  pursued,  and  from  a want 
of  sufficient  inducements  to  well-qualified  men 
to  enter  on  the  career  proposed  to  them.  Tha 
memorialists  assume  that  the  latter  cause  is 
recognised  by  the  Government,  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  augment 
considerably  the  salary  upon  which  a civil  en- 
gineer in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government 
will  hereafter  commence  his  work.  Tho  memo- 
rialists believe  the  proposed  college  will  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  service  by  narrowing  the 
field  for  the  selection  of  candidates,  and  by 
limiting  tbeir'means  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
instruction.  They  submit  that  the  working  of 
Government  colleges  has  not  been  such  as  to 
recommend  the  creation  of  a new  Government 
college,  having  practically  the  monopoly  of  ap- 
pointments, and  protected  from  competition. 
They  suggest  that  such  a step  is  at  variance  with 
the  plan  for  throwing  open  to  all  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  the  opportunity  of  gaining  Government 
appointments. 

Ballway  Property  East  Year  and  This. 

The  Railway  News  thinks  that  nothing  but  some 
unforeseen  turn  in  politics  can  prevent  a general 
advance  of  thevalne  of  railway  property  during 
the  present  year.  Trade  is  good,  and  promises  to 
progress,  whether  we  have  peace  or  continued 
war.  Money  is  cheap,  traffics  are  expanding, 
and  in  most  cases  a very  decided  increase  of 
dividend  will  be  paid  next  month.  Confidence 
in  railway  property  is  increased  by  the  atten- 
tion  paid  to  railway  accounts.  A table  of  the 
weekly  receipts  of  railways  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  seven  years  ending  December  Slsfc 
last,  is  given  in  Herepath’s  Journal.  The  increase 
in  the  total  traffic  of  1870  over  that  of  1869  was 
2,100,0001.  For  the  past  year  the  total  weekly 
receipts  amounted  to  43,126,6041. ; for  the  year 
1869,  to  41,025,6611.,  showing  an  increase  of 
2,100,9441.  In  the  past  seven  years  the  pub- 
lished weekly  traffic  receipts  showed  an  aggre- 
gate  increase  of  12,172,6001.,  or  an  average 
annual  increase  of  1,738,9431.  The  inference 
drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  there  never 
was  BO  promising  a period  as  the  present  for 
railway  property.  All  the  great  trunk  lines  are 
made ; the  capital  accounts  of  the  companies 
are  practically  closed,  excepting  for  additional 
rolling  stock  and  other  accommodation  for  tho 
increasing  traffic. 

The  TlDseawortblDess  of  Ships.  — Mr. 

Plimsoll,  one  of  the  members  for  Derby,  has  twice 
addressed  the  publio  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  the  condition  of  onr  merchant 
seamen,  with  especial  reference  to  the  practice 
of  sending  out  unseaworthy  ships;  and,  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  since  held  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  the  subject  was  considered 
with  reference  to  Mr.  PiimsoH’s  two  addresses, 
and  also  as  to  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament, when  it  was  resolved, — 

"That  this  meeting  deeply  deplores  the  sad  fact  that, 
annaally,  about  one  thousand  of  our  merchant  seamen,  the 
great  proportion  of  them  being  married  men,  lose  their 
lires  in  wrecks  upon  our  coasts;  and  as  it  is  found  that 
fully  half  of  that  number  is  traceable  to  Tessels  which  are 
unseaworthy  and  overladen,  Parliament  shall  be  asked  to 
enact  a law,  in  its  next  session,  to  prevent  such  vessels 
from  going  to  sea," 
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OpeuiDgr  of  a Slew  Xofirmary  at  South- 
port. — A new  infircQBiy  and  local  dispensary, 
recently  erected  in  Yirginia-streeb,  Southport, 
has  been  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  and  the  use  of  the  public  of  that  town. 
The  building  comprises,  on  the  ground-floor, 
surgery,  dispensary,  consulting-room,  surgeons’ 
sitting-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  &c. ; also 
one  male  and  one  fever  ward,  each  containing 
7,2S0  cubical  feet,  and  affording  accommodation 
for  six  patients ; there  are  also  adjoining  the 
above  wards,  nurses’  scullery,  nurses’  bedroom, 
two  lavatories,  two  water-closets,  and  other  con- 
veniences, all  of  which  are  one  story  in  height, 
and  effectually  shut  off  from  the  main  portion  of 
the  building  by  means  of  well-ventilated  cor- 
ridors, and  are  approached  on  the  outside  by  a 
separate  entrance.  The  upper  floor  contains 
surgeon’s  bedrooms,  three  nurses’  and  servants’ 
bedrooms,  two  bath-rooms,  two  water-closets, 
nurses’  scullery,  one  male  and  one  female  acci- 
dent or  non-infectious  disease  ward,  the  cubical 
capacity  of  each  ward  being  7,280  feet,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  six  patients,  the  same 
being  ventilated  by  means  of  six  windows,  7 ft. 
by  3 ft.  6 in.  from  ceiling  downwards,  placed 
directly  opposite  each  other,  and  containing 
pivoted  apartments  at  the  top  to  open  with  rope 
pulls,  &c. 

The  Xaw  and  the  State  of  House  Pro- 
perty.— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
had  before  it  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
owners  of  house  property  in  London  ought  to  be 
permitted  “ to  do  as  they  like  with  their  own.” 
At  tho  instance  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  was  referred  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  consider 
whether  or  not  some  legislation  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted with  aview  to  enabling  the  Board  todeal 
with  property  allowed  by  its  owners  to  become 
an  eyesore  and  an  injury  to  the  neighbonrhood 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Some  dwellings  in 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars,  for  example,  have 
long  remained  in  an  unoccupied  and  unin- 
habitable state,  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  let  or  improve  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  remarked 
that  the  roughs  resident  in  and  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood conceived  they  bad  as  much  right  to 
inherit  the  unoccupied  premises  as  rats  and  mice, 
and  proceeded  to  take  possession ; but  the 
authority  of  the  law  was  invoked  by  the  eccentric 
landlady  to  eject  and  punish  the  intruders;  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  that  the  law  which  protects 
owners  should  be  invoked  to  secure  the  interests 
of  neighbours.  Stamford-street  is  not  the  only 
neighbourhood  which  suffers  from  a similarcauae. 

Doncaster  Co-operative  Soiree.  — The 

annual  festival  in  connexion  with  the  Doncaster 
Mutual  and  Improvement  Society  has  been  held 
at  the  Guildhall.  About  500  of  the  members  and 
friends  sat  down  to  tea,  after  which  the  secre- 
tary read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that 
co-operation  in  Doncaster  had  made  a strong 
impression  upon  the  public.  At  the  end  of  18G9 
the  share  capital  amounted  to  2601.  lOs.  9d.,  but 
at  the  end  of  1870  it  had  increased  to  7721. 
ITs.  7d.  The  amount  received  for  goods  in  1869 
was  2,0491.  ISs.,  and  at  the  end  of  1870, 
8,0421.  Os.  4d.  The  disposable  net  profits  in 
1869  were  1511.  IGs.  3d.,  and  in  1870, 6951.  lls.ld. 
Since  the  society  had  been  established  they  had 
turned  over  thousands  of  ponnds,  and  the  secre- 
tary said  ho  thought  that  if  individuals  could 
accumulate  wealth  from  the  profits  of  working 
men’s  outlays,  it  was  high  time  that  the 
working  men  themselves  put  their  profits  into 
their  own  pockets,  and  this  they  might  do  by 
co-operating  amongst  themselves.  Uo-opera- 
tion  was  destined  and  would  ultimately  over- 
throw  individual  interest,  for  the  good  of  the 
great  body  of  mankind. 

Art  Workxnansbip  Competition,  Society 
of  Arts. — The  works  sent  in  competition  for 
the  handsome  premiums  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  are  about  to  be  exhibited  to  the  members. 
Although  the  collection  includes  some  produc- 
tions of  considerable  merit,  it  is  scarcely  such  a 
response  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
judges  invited  by  the  Council, — viz.,  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bowler,  Mr.  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  Godwin, — will  meet  next  week  to  con- 
sider their  award. 

Institution  of  Engineers  In  Scotland. — 

The  Transactions  of  the  fourteenth  session, 
1870-71,  of  this  Institution  have  been  published, 
at  their  offices,  in  Renfield-street,  Glasgow.  The 
issue  contains  a report  of  the  continuation  of  a 
discussion  on  a paper  “ On  the  Education  of  the 
Mining  Engineer,”  by  Professor  John  Young, 


The  Early  Monument  in  Xougb.  — At  I 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Dr.  Charlton  read  a paper  on  the 
interesting  arohmological  discovery  made  at 
Greenmount,  on  Lord  Eathdonnel’s  estate  in 
Gormanstown,  in  the  county  of  Lough,  Ireland, 
as  already  noticed  in  the  Builder.  There 
was  an  old  tradition,  ho  remarked,  and  it 
was  not  an  unfrequeut  one  in  Ireland,  that  the 
mounds  in  that  vicinity  covered  the  remains  of 
the  Danish  invaders  of  the  country.  The  mound 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  sea-beaoh.  About  11  ft.  from  the  top  of 
the  excavations,  a small  bronze  plate,  which  had 
been  attached  to  a sword-belt,  was  found.  On 
one  side  the  plate  bore,  in  clear  and  well-defined 
Runic  characters,  in  the  Norse  typo,  the  inscrip- 
tion, “Domhnal  Sealshead  owns  this  sword.” 
Domhnal  being  a well-known  Irish  equivalent 
to  the , Scottish  name  Donald,  he  thought  that 
they  might  conclude  that  one  Donald,  sur- 
named  Sealshead,  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  en- 
graved, these  words  on  the  ornament  to  his 
sword-belt.  In  all  probability,  be  thought,  the 
Donald  here  referred  to  had  been  an  ally  or  the 
friend  of  the  Danish  invaders. 

Monumental. — The  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
York  Minster  has  many  mural  monuments,  and 
another  has  just  been  added.  The  monument  is 
in  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to 
the  33rd  Regiment,  who  died  when  in  India  and 
in  Abyssinia,  and  is  erected  by  the  officers  of 
that  regiment.  Upon  a largo  polished  slab  of 
dark  grey  marble,  nearly  black,  is  affixed  a 
tablet  of  Parian  marble,  the  summit  of  which  is 
circular  in  shape,  and  has  round  it,  in  gilt  letters, 
“The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Regiment,”  below 
which,  also  in  gilt,  are  the  figures  33  of  large 
size,  and  encircled  within  a sculptured  wreath  of 
evergreens,  with  tho  motto  of  the  regiment, 

“ Virtubis  Fortune  Comes.”  Below  this  a carved 
bordering  runs  across  the  tablet,  and  then  are 
out  on  the  marble  the  names  of  officers  and  men. 
Above  the  tablet,  on  a ribbon,  is  inscribed,  “ Ist 
York  West  Riding,”  and  on  each  side  of  it  are 
similar  ribbons,  having  upon  them  the  words 
Seringapatam,  Waterloo,  Alma,  Inkermao,  Sebas- 
topol, and  Abyssinia.  The  sculptor  was  Mr. 
Gaffin,  of  London, 

Co  - operative  Stores  (Knlghtsbrldge 
Branch). — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Z.  D. 
Berry  in  the  chair,  a letter  was  read  from  the 
superintending  architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  stating  that  the  application  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dudley  for  permission  to  erect  an  open  covered 
way  in  front  of  19,  Albert-terrace,  Knights- 
bridge  (the  office  of  the  stores),  had  been 
refused.  A further  letter  was  read  from  the 
superintending  architect  (Mr.  Vulliamy)  setting 
out  that  notwithstanding  this  refusal,  the  works 
were  being  proceeded  with,  and  calling  on  the 
District  Board  to  enforce  the  removal  of  the 
projection.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Dudley  received 
an  intimation  of  the  refusal  three  weeks  ago. 
The  Board  now  decided  to  inform  him  that  if 
the  work  of  demolition  is  not  begun  on  or  before 
the  23rd  inst,,  tho  solicitor  and  the  surveyor  will 
be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  the  removal  of  the  projection. 

Tho  Oxford  Surveyorship. — Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Clarke,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board, 
having  got  a lucrative  appointment  in  Pern,  has 
resigned  bis  office  at  Oxford.  The  Board  have 
expressed  their  regret  for  tho  loss  of  his  ser- 
vices, especially  in  the  present  position  of  the 
drainage  question.  One  member  said  their  pro- 
per conrae  would  be  to  advertise  for  a surveyor, 
in  accordance  with  the  terras  of  former  adver- 
tisements } and  if  the  Board  should  not  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  tho  services  of  a gentle- 
man equal  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  abilities,  they  would 
then  adopt  a course  to  meet  their  requirements, 
so  as  to  bo  able  to  carry  out  their  drainage 
works.  The  question  of  an  assistant  was  not, 
however,  before  them.  The  chairman  then  put 
the  motion,  and  it  was  carried,  the  terms  of  the 
advertisement  being  agreed  upon,  the  Oxford 
papers  and  the  Binlder  being  chosen  in  which 
the  advertisement  should  appear. 

Chroxnolithography. — Messrs.  Nicholson  & 
Son,  of  Bradford,  have  published  an  Allegorical 
Sheet  Almanac  for  1871,  which  is  a remarkably 
good  specimen  of  ohromolithography.  It  is 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Edward  Corbonld.  The 
drapery  of  the  Angels  censing  the  new  born 
year  is  particularly  well  reproduced.  The  sheet 
is  the  result  of  at  least  twenty  printings. 


Tall  of  a Warehouse  in  Xlverpool. — 

Alarm  and  excitement  have  been  created  in 
Formby-street  and  its  neighbourhood  by  the 
sudden  falling  of  the  west  wall  of  the  large  iron 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Bailey  & Co.,  extensive 
iron  merchants.  The  warehouse  is  situated  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  Waterloo  Dock  Station  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com. 
pany,  who  are  making  an  extension  of  the 
station  in  question.  In  the  course  of  their 
operations,  large  excavations  have  to  be  made, 
and  these  are  in  progress.  Following  the  course 
of  the  intended  works,  a portion  of  the  required 
excavation  had  been  brought  within  5 ft.  or  6 ft, 
of  the  warehouse  wall,  without  any  indication  of 
immediate  danger;  but  the  foundation  suddenly 
gave  way,  the  wall  falling  into  the  catting.  The 
wall  was  about  30  ft.  high,  and  the  fallen  portion 
leaves  a gap  for  the  whole  of  that  height,  and 
about  40  ft.  in  width.  No  one  was  hurt.  The 
warehouse  at  one  time  contained  about  200,000 
tons  of  iron. 

Value  of  Building:  Sites,  Xincoln.— 

Last  week,  Mr.  R.  Hall  offered  for  sale  in 
tho  Corn  Exchange,  Lincoln,  a number  of 
building  sites,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Swibhin. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  sales  effected : — 
Lot  1,  at  38.  3d.  per  yard,  Mr.  J.  Sivil ; lots  3 
and  4,  containing  respectively  436  and  406  yards 
of  building  land,  5s.  per  yard,  Mr.  Tweed;  lots 

5 and  G,  building  land  fronting  Montagne-street; 
5s.  per  yard,  Mr.  Sivil ; lot  7,  at  5a.  9d.  per  yard, 
Mr.  Squire  Whitworth  ; lot  8,  Ss.  6d.,  Mr.  Goul- 
Bon  ; lob  9,  3a.  6d.,  Mr.  II.  Fotberby,  and  lob  10, 
38.  9d.,  to  the  same  gentleman;  Messrs.  Martin 

6 Sims  bought  lots  11  to  16  inclusive,  at  43.  3d.  j 
lot  17  fell  to  Mr.  Fotberby,  at  38.  6d. ; Mr. 
Cullen  bought  lob  18,  at  33.  7d. ; Mr.  Wistow 
bought  lots  19  to  22  inclusive,  at  the  same 
price ; lot  23,  at  3s.  7d.,  and  lob  24,  at  3s.  6d., 
fell  to  Mr.  Tweed  ; Mr.  H.  Barnes  bought  lota  25 
to  31,  inclusive,  at  3a.  6d. ; lob  33,  at  43.,  went 
to  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  who  also  bought  lob  33,  at 
4s.  6d. ; Mr.  Henry  Goddard  gave  43.  3d.  per 
yard  for  lots  3-1  to  40  inclusive. 

Cement  Testing:  Machine. — We  have  re- 
ceived particulars  of  aoement  testing  machine,  said 
to  possess  many  advantages  over  those  ordinarily 
used.  The  general  idea  of  its  construction  ori- 
ginated with  M.  Michele,  but  all  the  details  were 
workedoutby  Mr. Carrington.  Byturningahand- 
wheel  a clip,  holding  the  cement  to  be  tested,  is 
drawn  down,  and  thna  a tensile  strain  is  exerted 
on  the  block  or  brick,  which  increases  as  the 
weights  are  raised,  until  a fracture  takes  place, 
when  the  weights  fall,  leaving  the  pointer  indi- 
cating on  the  segment  the  exact  maximum  strain 
withstood.  What  is  claimed  for  the  invention 
is  that  it  will  apply  a regularly  iocreasing  strain 
without  any  jerk,  that  io  is  of  convenient  size, 
and  that  it  can  be  purchased  at  a moderate 
price.  One  has  lately  been  obtained  for  their 
London  testa  by  Messrs.  Francis  & Co.,  cement 
manufacturers,  and  it  may  be  seen  at  work  at 
their  office,  Vauxhall  Bridge. 

Tbe  Royal  Historical  and  Arobaeolo- 
glcal  Association  of  Ireland. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  Association  (formerly 
the  Kilkenny  Archaaological  Society)  has  been 
held  at  Butler  House,  Kilkenny.  Mr.  Eugene 
Shine  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee 
for  the  year  1870  stated  that  the  number  of 
new  Fellows  and  members  elected  daring  the 
year,  amounted  to  75,  and  the  entire  roll,  on 
December  31at,  extended  to  692  names,  showing 
an  increase  of  10  in  the  year.  Fifty-nine  mem- 
bers were  lost  by  death  or  resignation  during 
the  year,  and  six  have  been  removed  from  the 
list.  Sixteen  new  members  and  three  Fellows 
were  elected  at  the  meeting. 

Lead  Poisoning.  — The  subject  of  lead 
poisoning  by  the  domestic  use  of  lead  pipes  for 
water  is  forcing  itself  on  attention  in  America. 
The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  calls  attention 
to  the  tin-lined  pipes  which  have  come  into  use 
there,  and  against  which  it  emphatically  warns 
its  readers  : Ist,  because  tin  by  itself  is  often 
more  readily  attached  and  dissolved  by  water 
than  is  lead ; and  2nd,  that  when  placed  in 
association  with  lead,  if  any  water  contact  is 
made  between  the  tin  and  lead,  both  metals  are 
dissolved  with  increased  rapidity. 

A Trades  Insurance  Company. — Sug- 
gestions have  been  circulated,  and  a meeting  has 
been  held,  promotive  of  the  establishment  of  a 
special  company  for  the  more  equitable  assess- 
ment of  premiums  for  the  insurance  of  manu- 
facturing and  business  premises  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire. 
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Pictures  on  Hospital  Walls. — The  Koyal 
Hospital  for  Incurables  at  Putney  has,  throngh 
the  liberality  of  one  of  its  warmest  supporters, 
become  what  may  not  inappropriately  be  termed 
a “ picture  gallery.”  The  Art  Journal  says, — A 
gentleman — one  whose  delight  is  to  “do  good 
by  stealth,”  and  would  therefore  not  care  to  see 
his  name  publicly  associated  with  an  act  of  most 
thonghtful  benevolence,  though  we  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  of  him  as  the  “ treasurer  ” of 
the  hospital — has  presented  to  it  as  many  as  400 
chromolithographs  of  the  best  kind,  which  he 
has  had  put  into  handsome  frames,  and  hung 
round  the  walls  nf  every  apartment  in  the  build- 
ing where  the  afflicted  patients  lie  helpless;  or, 
if  able  to  move  about,  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  pleasure  these  beautiful  transoripts  of 
nature  are  viewed  by  the  inmates,  not  a few  of 
whom  are  incapable  of  seeing  anything  beyond 
the  walla  of  the  rooms  in  which,  amid  pain 
and  snffering,  they  are,  in  all  probability, 
destined  to  pass  their  wearisome  lives. 

Nottingham  Free  library. — The  third 
report  of  this  institution  states  that  it  has 
attained  to  a fifth  rank  amongst  the  free  libraries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  point  of  issues, 
though  only  one  department  is  yet  in  active 
operation.  A newsroom  and  a small  reference 
library  have  been  formed.  The  lending  library 
contains  12,455  volnmes.  The  issues  were 
135,272  volumes.  The  magnificent  work  on  the 
textile  fabrics  of  India,  now  in  preparation 
by  Government,  has  been  subscribed  for  at  a 
cost  of  150Z.,  which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of 
production ; the  materials,  as  samples,  being 
supplied  by  Government,  at  a cost  to  them  of 
from  one  to  four  guineas  a yard.  The  museum 
has  been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  arrange- 
znent  of  several  of  its  divisions.  The  committee 
urge  the  necessity  of  providing  larger  and  more 
convenient  premises,  in  which  the  library  and 
museum  could  be  embraced. 
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The  lead  Trade. — Some  large  purchases  of 
pig  lead  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses  within  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
smelters  have  also  secured  all  the  ore  they  could 
obtain.  There  are  reasons  to  anticipate  that 
this  metal  will  bear  a more  remnnerative  price 
during  1871  than  for  the  last  year. 


TENDERS. 

For  workB  in  "Water-laoe,  Blackfriars, 
Spiers  & Pond.  Mr.  E.  Power,  architect, 
supplied  hj  Mr.  A.  Peebles : — 
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Chelsea  Improvements. — At  the  Chelsea 
Testry,  on  Tuesday,  on  letters  being  read  from 
the  snperintending  architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  stating  that  permission  had  been  asked 
to  form  certain  new  roads  on  the  Asbburnham 
estate  (near  Cremorne  Gardens),  and  also  to 
form  three  new  streets,  two  continnations,  and 
two  mews,  on  Lord  Cadogan’s  estate,  lying  be- 
tween Flood-street  and  Smith-street,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  the  surveyor  reported  that  it  was 
proposed  to  put  218  buildings  on  the  land,  in^ 
eluding  ten  stables,  which  wonld  inorecue  the 
rateable  valne  very  considerably.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  shonld  be 
advised  to  grant  the  application.  This  was 
agreed  to,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  0.  Symons, 
Beconded  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

New  York  Crystal  Palace.  — New  York 
advices  describe  a project  in  conrse  of  intro- 
duction for  a grand  Crystal  Palace  in  that 
city,  — “a  palace  so  inconceivably  huge,”  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  of  Com7nerce,  “ that,  in 
the  language  of  a prospectus,  the  crystal 
Btruoture  of  1851  was  only  a toy-house  com- 
pared with  it.  It  is  to  occupy  about  23  acres, 
and  the  capital  stock  proposed  to  be  created  is 
1,200, OOOZ.  A dollar  per  square  foot  is  to  be 
the  charge  for  space  to  exhibitors,  and  the  price 
for  single  admissions  is  to  be  half  a dollar.  The 
Bite  chosen  is  stated  to  be  at  a disadvantageons 
point,  ‘ far  removed  from  the  hotels  and  the 
populous  parts  of  the  city.’ ” 

Holdenby  House. — The  remaining  portion 
of  this  historical  mansion  is  now  being  restored 
and  adapted  as  a residence  by  the  trustees  of 
the  late.Vjecount  Clifden.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  great  Elizabethan  architect,  John 
Thorpe,  the  bnUder  of  Burleigh,  Audley  End, 
Hatfield,  Kirby,  &c.,  and  was  erected  for  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  about  1583.  It  had  two 
great  quadrangles,  with  its  principal  facade 
towards  the  south,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
terrace  called  King  Charles’s-walk,  with  a large 
bowling-green,  flanked  by  terraces  on  each  side, 
formed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  overlooking 
the  valley  and  woods  of  Lord  Spencer’s  park  at 
A1  thorp. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Camborne. — Dr. 

Buchanan  has  issued  his  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Camborne,  which  he  considers  will 
help  the  spread  of  any  epidemic.  The  water- 
snpply  has  been  miserable ; drainage  is  prac- 
tically non-existent;  nuisances  abound;  over- 
crowding  prevails ; the  inhabitants  are  by  no 
means  concerned  abonb  all  this,  and  the  local 
authorities  are  in  about  the  same  state  of  feeling. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Binn’s  Hotel,  Harrow- 
gate.  Mr.  Beojaraiu  Wilson,  architect  t — 

Winterburn £1,354  0 0 

Beuaon  1,315  0 0 

Simpson  (accepted) 1,250  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  additional  Infanta’  School  to 
8t.  PauVe  School,  Derby.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Thompson  (accepted) ....£432  0 0 


Accepted  for  new  school  at  Leek,  Btaffordshire. 
Benjamin  Wilaon,  architect 

Maton’a  Worle, 

Barlow  £160  0 0 

Bricklayer' » Work. 


Mr. 


Grace 

Joiner's  Work. 

Msckrell 181  10 

Flumier's  Work. 

Johnson 73  19 


For  the  erection  of  a Pavilion,  with  conservatories,  ii 
the  Public  Gardens,  at  Buxton.  Mr.  B.  archi- 

tect : — 

Hall  & 8od  

Vernon  & Capper 

Clarke  AHope 

Gumming  & Edweeda 

Haigh  & Co 

Handpide  A Co 

Atlas  Ironworks..... 

Farrell  

Stap  

Wade,  Bros,  (accepted) 


..£9,495  0 0 
..  8,701  0 0 
..  7,800  0 0 
..  7,700  0 0 
..  7,369  0 0 
..  7,347  1 9 
..  6,952  0 0 
..  6,614  0 0 
..  6,148  0 0 
,..  6,836  6 0 


For  a vicarage-honse  and  stabling,  at  Kinver,  near 
Stourbridge.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  not 
lupplied : — 

Everal £1,785  0 0 

Bennett  1,7C0  0 0 

Phillips  1,680  0 0 

Binnian  & Son 1,-185  0 0 

Horton  1,478  0 0 

Hughes  1,420  0 0 


For  roads  at  Morden  : — 
Bull 

Clark  

Pizzey  

Biley  

Carter 

Holmes  


..£3,450  0 0 
..  2,279  6 10 
..  2,234  10  0 
..  2,116  0 0 
..  2,100  0 0 
..  2,068  15  0 


TO  COEUESPONDENTS. 


W.A.D.  (reply  hiu  b«en«eDt).—T.  M.  (It  1>  not  lettUd).— T.  B.  * 
Son  (our  list  is  offiulal). — 1.  B.  C.  (mnkei  the  mistake  ofcoaroundlse 
■ moulding  ” (oestiag)  with  mouldings).— F.  B. — 9.  8.— B.— M.  Q.— • 
. P.— A.  H.-J.  H.-J.  P.  B.-B.  Q.-J.  K.— J.  H.-J.  N.— 

. B.— W.  P.— E.  C.— Pv.  E.  W.— F.  B.— W.  K.— W.  W. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  poinllng  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addters  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 

Koto.— The  responsibility  of  elgoed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rest#,  of  course,  with  the  auebora. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Suiscribers  ivithin  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  he  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillwgs  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

We  gave  with  our  last  Number,  as  a supple- 
ment,  au  INDEX  and  Title-page  to  the  Voluine 
of  last  year,  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can 
be  had,  Gratis,  on  personal  application. 

The  TWENTT-EIGHTII  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
EUILDBB"  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea,  Also, 

CLOTS  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
pi'ice  Two  Shillhigs  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each. 


TUllNER  & ALLEN, 


ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturebs  of 

LAMP  PILLARS,^ 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES,  ^ 

RAILING,  ETC. 


For  alteration  of  premises  in  Leadenball-street,  for 
Mr.  J.  Quosbartb.  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Palmer  .£797  0 0 

Cob  789  0 0 

Bennett 764  0 0 

Young 748  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Black  Bull  public-house,  Btoko 
Newington.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  John  Leaning 

Little  

Roberts  

Asbby  & Sods  

Perry  A Co 

Browne  A Robinson  ..... 

Coleman 

Enaor  


El, 621  0 
..  1,685  0 
..  1,640  0 
..  1,475  0 
..  1,467  0 


1,421 


For  wsreboDBc  for  Messrs.  Farnhain.  City-road.  Mr. 
William  Heddsll,  architect : — 

Perry,  Bros £063  0 0 

Axl'ord  & Whillier  798  0 0 

Kiddle 780  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  770  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  694  0 0 


Brewer 

....£3,790; 

;o 

0 

Reduced. 
...£3,114  0 0 

Jnmes  W’ilkcs  

...  3,730 

0 

0 ... 

Round  & Bagnall ... 

...  3,676 

0 

0 ... 

Stephenson 

...  3,660 

0 

0 ... 

Briley  

...  3,655 

0 

0 ... 

...  2,808  0 0 

WLittome  

...  3,485 

0 

0 ... 

...  2,8'1  10  0 

3,379 

0 

0 ... 

...  2,813  3 6 

Chappelle  

3,300 

0 

0 ... 

Stockton  & Son 

...  3,213 

0 

0 ... 

...  2,621  3 lOi 

Job  Wilkes 

3,149 

0 

0 ... 

....  2,655  0 0 

Moore 

0 

0 ... 

Moore  (further  reduced 
and  accepted)  

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


EOT- WATER  AND  GA& 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BAEBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books- 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  263. 


Just  publUb  ed.  crown  Svo.  208  PP-  olotb,  price  5.i. 

SIGN  WEITING  and  GLASS  EMBOSS- 

ING  : a complete  Praclicel  Illmtfted  M-nnal  of  the  Art. 

By  jAUfcSCaLLIh’GUAM. 

lenrton  ! BIMPKIN.  MAK8HALL.  & CO.  eutlonere'-hall-court  ; 
and  BRODIE  U MIDDLETON,  AttUte’ Colonimen.  73,  Long  Acre. 


lately  publUh-d,  royal  4to.  ornamental  cloth,  price  If.  16i. 

English  country  houses. 

FOETV-FIVB  VIEWS  and  PLANS  of  recently-erected 
Maiulone.  Private  K«>tdeDo«»,  Pareonage-hou8»».  Forui-hoUBW, 
L'dgee  and  Cottagee ; with  the  Actual  C'ott  of  each,  and  a PAAC- 
TICAL  TKEATfSB  on  UOD8E-BUILDINQ. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKIhSoN,  Architect,  Oxford. 


d London  : JAMBS  PakKEK  & CO. 


I.IFB  OP  BkCNtL,  'IHE  ENOINE6R. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6 Plates,  and  22  Woodcut 
lltus'ratiooe.  price  21s.  clutb. 

rriHE  LIFE  of  ISAMBAED  KINGDOM 

J BBDNBL,  Civil  Engineer.  By  ISAMBAED  hBUNEL,  B.C.L.. ' 
of  LincoluVtnn,  Ohaucellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely. 

A ccntribmlon  of  no  ordtniiry  value  to  one  professional  litera- 
ture. "—/fttifErr.  ,,  .... 

" To  civil  eLg'neers.  this  Life  U fraught  with  instrnctlon,  whlle- 
tbe  general  pitbllo  will  find  in  It  many  things  of  no  common  ■ 
iilterest.’’— Doily  .Votes. 

“ Itsmbard  biugrtom  Bmoel,  whose  works  are  railways,  bridges, 
visductr,  and  eteamehips,  is  -well  enUlled  to  the  exbauatlve  i 
blcgrsphy  in  which  hie  son  records  the  locidenta  of  hU  faiher'e 
life,  and  catalogues  and  explaioe  bis  profeaiional  achievements.” — 
ITeitminiter  Jievlcui. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS.  GREEN.  A CO.  Fat-moeter-row. 


pEKFEOTlON  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

I BD1LDER8  and  Othere  deeiilng  a really  good  syetem.  can 
have  a set  of  MODEL9  for  BDILUErta'  BOoKd,  by  DuCBLB 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  vha  prise  offered  lu  “ The  Builder,* 
No.  1.180,  and  which  bar  been  adop-ed  by  m»uy  large  firine.  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  ■ullabla  for  small  builders.— 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  St.  George’s-ioad.  Begenl’e  Park,  Lrudon. 


Jan.  21,  1871.] 
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BOULTON  & CO. 


3eg  to  call  the  attention  of  BUILDBES,  PLUMBEES,  and  OTHEES,  to  the  addition  they  have  now  made  to  their 

other  Manufactures,  of  SUPERIOR 


STAFFOUDSHIRi;  SANITARY  WARE, 


CABINET  STANDS,  PLUG  BASINS,  PAN  BASINS,  URINALS, 

And  all  otlier  kinds  of  Plain  White,  Blue  Printed,  Marble,  and  White  and  Gold  Sanitary  Ware. 


May  be  seen  at  their  SHOW-ROOMS,  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH;  and  Price  Lists  had  on 

Application. 


Manufactories  HIGH  STEBBT,  LAMBETH  ; EOWLET  EBGIS ; and  SMETHWICK,  STAFFOEDSHIEE. 
May  also  be  had  at  their  Depots,— CEO WH  WHAEF,  VICTOEIA  PAEK,  E. ; GEANVILLE  STEEET  WHAEP, 
BIEMINGIIAM;  SOHO  STEBBT,  LIVEEPOOL  ; and  HOPE  STEEET,  SALEOED,  MANCHESTBE. 


BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE, 

DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TRUCKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES. 


PIPES  EOR  DRAINAGE, 
From  2 in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter. 


CARRIERS  EOR  SEWAGE,  &c. 
"With  or  without  Sockets. 


BOULTON’S  ARCHITECTURALTERRA  GOTTA. 

Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  are  uow  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  Mannfacturo,  and  invite  Architects  and  Builders  to  view  their 
STOCK  at  LAMBETII.  Specimens  also  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  at  the  Architectural  Mueeam,  Conduit-street,  W. 

TERRA-COTTA  of  EVERY  KIND  MANUFACTURED  by  DOULTON  & CO. 


TERMINAL. 


WALL  COPING. 


KEY  STONE. 


DENTAL  COURSE. 


DOG’S  TOOTH  COURSE. 


STONEWARE  SINK. 


STRING  COURSE. 


BOULTON’S  PATENT  INVERT  AND  JUNCTION  BLOCKS, 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES. 

DUTCH  TILES  ; BED,  BLUE,  and  BUEE  PAVINS  TILES  j AIR  BRICKS ; DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &o. 

STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glased,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-ahsorbent. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles. 

All  deBcriptlona  of  GEKEBAL  STOSBWAEE,  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JARS,  BOTTLES,  &o.  for  Exportation. 


DOULTON’S 

IMPROVED  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE. 

SEE  SEPARATE  ////iMiiiilliMM  ADVERTISEMENT. 


SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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TRriyil  0ro.  pp,  308.  price  7e.  8d.  Third  Edition. 

BE  PATENTEE’S  MANUAL  ; being  a 

Trfullee  on  the  Law  and  Praetlre  of  Letters  Patent,  eapacUIly 
inlended  for  the  use  nf  paienteee  and  lurentors. 

Br  JAMES  JOHNSON.  Bavrlster.at-Law  ; and  J,  llENRT 
JOHNSON, 'Assoc.  lust,  0 K.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Agent. 

The  call  for  a Third  EdltfuD  of  thH  work  U cocclusive  proofthat 
itlsallsfies  a wantjon  the  part  of  Patentees  and  liiTentors,  to  whom  a 
plain  statement  of  the  law  bearing  npin  the  subject  of  Le'tors 
Patent  for  luv'Dllons  is  obviously  a matter  of  great  Importance, 
"Whilst  the  expotlllon  of  statues  and  jiiiliclal  decisions  Is  expressed 
in  plain  and  popn'ar  langaage,  no  sacrlflce  has  been  made  of  legal 
nd  It  will  be  found  that  the  work  contains  a concise  but 
ample  >iid  strictly  correct  enunclali'^n  of  the  law,  with  an  exainl- 
nation  of  the  decided  css-s  to  the  Utest  date. 

London  : LONGMANS,  Patemoslcr-row. 


Me.  EGBERT  BRODIE  MATHER, 

Architect  and  Surveyor.  3\  Wigimre-stto  •!.  Cavndleh- 
square,  W,  PKEPARB3  SKEniHEfi.  PLANd  and  SPBCIPICA- 
TIONS,  and  PSltSPEUTlYES  fur  the  Profession  at  strictly  mede'a'e 
charges.  Quanlltlei  accurately  suuplled.  Appilotcuants  may  be 
made  as  above,  and  Mr.  M.  will  attend  to  any  comuisb' 
promptness  and  despatch. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

3ARTNEESHIP.-An  ARCHITECT  and 

SURVEYOR,  having  a thorough  knowledge  of  estimating 

'llba'happy  to  enter  Into  iPAKCNKIldHlP  with 

good  praclico.  — Address,  CSJ,  OtBca  of  “The 


TO  ABCHITKCrS. 

PARTNER  Wanted,  owing  to  illness 

^ (WOl.  premium),  to  manage  a first-class  Architectural  Prsc* 
I,  in  the  North  of  England.  Several  large  works  In  hand.  Equ.l 
iilon  of  reinrni,— Apply,  la  writing,  to  FR.l.B.A.  Office  of 
he  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  COPYING  of  DRAWINGS 

(either  Trsaluga  or  Beproduotions).  Good,  chp>  < and  expe- 
ditious rxecntloii,— Addres-,  THElA,  care  of  Ur,  WolL,  u Abbey- 
street,  Bermondsey,  3.E. 


B ERDEEN  HARBOUR.— NEW  SOUTH 

BRBAKWaTEB.-A  FOBtMAN  is  WANTED  to  Super- 
d Ihe  Wurkinen  engsged  in  I'ooslrucllcg  the  New  South 
t Aberdeen.  Ue  must  have  experience  In  the  manage- 
rkmen.  In  the  coustiuctiun  of  breikwal 

ind  In  dlvlug  operalioas.  A boute,  rent  free,  wbl 


coucret-  bloc 

be  provided  for  him  on  the  wurks.  In  which 
Wages,  32. 10'.  per  week.— Applicaliuus  and  testlmcpia's  to  be  lodged 
with  W.  D.  Kay,  Hiirbriur  Engineer,  7d  Waterloo  Quay,  Atierdeeu, 
on  or  before  FRIDAY,  FEB.  10, 1871.  i'ne  successful  applicant  will 
.0  commence  bis  duties  iinuiedla'ely  on  belug  selected. 


Bradford  corporation.— 

WANTED,  in  Ihe  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  THRER 
CLBHK-',  duly  iiualifled  res  Surveyors,  to  carry  out  private  Improve- 
jnent  Works  rif  Drainage  and  Slreet-inakii.g,  under  the  Public  Uealrb 
Acls.  Salary.  1002.  ptr  annum  each.— Applications,  accompanied 
with  testlibODMs.  slating  age  of  appllcan-,  and  endorsed  *'  Applica- 
tion, Clerk. '■  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  b-fnre  MONDAY,  the  30ih  lust. 
By  order,  CUAKLHS  GOir,  "" 


Corporation 


Borough  of  HaNLEY.  — The  Town 

Cvunoil  of  this  Borough  require  the  Immediat  > SERVICES  of 
a Oentlrman,  from  30  to  -IS  years  of  age,  qualified  to  set  as 
BOROUGH  ENGINEEK  and  SURVEYOR.  A list  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbe  Town 
Salary  S002._a  year,  with  au  auuusl  ir.c  ease  of  10/.  up  to 


if  tbe  office,  and 
hoe.  cccupi 
ihe  approval  ul 


lolo  lime  to  tb- 
' in  or  lake  auy 


ra  of  the  Tow 

on  or  before  the  30(b  liist.  lit  an  envelope  marked,  “ App  leal 
Borough  BuiTiyot’s  Office.’’ 

MATT.  F BLAKISTON,  Town  Clerk. 
Boioogh  Offices,  Hanley,  January  18lh,  1871. 


A N ARCHITECT  will  have  a VACANCY 

Ax  fnr  an  IMPROVER  In  March  nexl.  at  a small  sslary,  BUte 
lemiB,  qua’lflc-tlom,  and  forward  tp-clmans  of  dratightemsnship  to 
JAMES  HIBBGkr.  ID.  Fishergate,  Preston.  Lancashi-e. 

OXFORD  LOCAL  BOARD.— The  Board, 

V/  at  their  mealing  to  be  held  at  the  Town-hitl,  in  Oxford,  on 
the  3Ut  day  of  JANUARY  Instant,  wilt  prrceed  to  the  APPOINr- 
MENT  of  a SURVEYOR,  who  will  alio  be  tbe  Inspector  of 
Nuisancer,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cba'les  Clarke,  resigned. 
The  Surveyor  will  have  to  provide,  at  bis  own  expense,  an  Assistant 
Inspector,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  such  other 
kuffielent 'laS"  as  shall  be  required  for  the  efficient  performaoce  of 
the  two  offices.  The  salary  will  be  3222.  a year;  viz.,  2602.  as  Scr- 
veyor,  and  6iF.  as  Inspector;  and  an  allowance  will  be  made  of 
202.  a year  towards  tbe  rent  of  an  office,  which  must  be  sltusie  in 
some  central  pait  of  tbe  city  to  be  approved  by  the  Board.  The 
Surveyor  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  bU  lime  to  the 
seivice  of  the  B-ard.and  to  fnIQI  tbe  duties  of  the  two  offices,  as 
set  forth  in  the  bye-Uws  of  tbe  B-iard,  and  to  enter  into  a written 
engagement  that  be  will,  on  no  account  whatever,  undertake  anv 
other  work.  He  wilt  alto  be  sabject  to  such  forthec  regnlations  as 
the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  see  fi'  to  make.  Tbe  burveyor 
will  be  required  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  offices  aaaoon  as  poulbls 
After  hla  appointment.  Applications,  in  wilting,  with  teeUmoulalt 
and  references,  are  'o  be  delivered  (pist  free)  at  the  Office  of  the 
Cleik  to  the  Board.  No  Is.  St.  Gil-s,  Oxford,  on  or  before  SATUR- 
DAY, the  I8‘h  < i JANUARY  Instant,  endorsed,  Application  for 
Office  of  Surveyor." 

FRKDRRICK  J.  MOFRBIL,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Sa,  St.  Ollre,  Oxfuid.  January  12tb,  1671. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

^A/'ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  Man. 

V V Tliofe  only  need  apply  who  are  competent,  and  c»n  give 
good  r.frTfncre.  WANI'KD.  alto,  an  APPRENTICE  (out-donrj.— An- 
ply  In  each  cate,  by  letter  only,  with  particulars,  to  J.  R.  JACKSON, 
203,  Ebury-etrert,  Pimlico.  S.W. 

W/"ANTED,  immediatelv,  for  a short  tinip, 

VV  THREE  JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS.  Must  trace  and  print 
wel'.— Apply,  with  spiclmena,  between  Tun  and  Eleven  any  raornlng 
to  Mr.  T.  W.  ALDIYINCKLE,  12.  Blae-lane,  Quten  Vlctor’a-streat. 

"t^ANTED,  in  a London  Builder’s  Office,  a 

V V CLPHK  accustom -d  to  the  iisud  dn'.lev  Must  have  nnex- 
cepIlonahlB  references  as  to  charac-or.  4c  — A1  lre«e.  by  letter  oniv. 
sutlng  age,  salaev  re  lUlred,  and  wU# -fl  last  employeJ,  to  No.  654, 
Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  BKICKMAKP.RS. 

YV-A-NTED,  two  good  MOULDERS,  for 

V V RED  BRICKd.  Suilolk  or  Norfolk  men  preferred.  None 
need  apply  without  good  testimonial!  as  toahnivand  sobriety.— 
Apply  to  A.  FRASER,  Manager,  Morden  Brick  W .rk",  Surrey. 

T^ANTED,  ia  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a 

V V ynUTfl.  who  It  quick  at  flgnr-a  and  'can  write  well.— Ad- 
drew.  In  own  handwr.ting.  to  X.  3.  'Park-proipe.-t,  Westmluater. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

VV  MANAORR  of  a MACHINE  BRICKWORK.  In  North 

YValfs— Application  to  be  addressed,  B,  B.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Wanted, byawell-qualiaed  ASSISTANT, 

V V a RE  ENGAOKMBNT.  Neatand  exoe-llUona  dranghUrnan. 
Design,  land  surveying,  l-velllng.  4c.— Addreia,  J,  W.  3,  Wellesley- 
terrace,  Upper-stree',  Islington,  N. 

WANTED,  a firat-clasa  DEStONEB, 

VV  EMBO.SSRR,  HERALD  PAINTER, and  GLASS  WORKER 
generslly.  f.r  a p.riua  eiiey  ; also 

A VERY  RRRPi-CrABLR  LAD  as  APPRENTICE  to  the  GLASS 
and  SION-WBITI.NO,  PAINTING,  GILDING,  and  DECORATING, 
Apply  to  J,  PIKE,  Decorator.  93,  Wigmore-street,  W. 

\T7'ANTED,  bv  the  DIMMER  ASPHALTE 

V > COMPANY,  63.  Mark-lane,  a GENTLEMAN,  well  acquainted 
Wiih  ArchilecU  and  Conlract'ini,  *o  At'end  to  and  Snticl;  Orders. 
Salary  and  c unrol'sion. —Application  lu  writing,  with  full  partl- 
culart,  to  above  address. 

'WfAm^D,  by  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  a 

VV  SITUATION  In  a London  Architec ’e  Office.  I«  a neat  end 
quick  ilraughliioat.  Can  he  highly  recomtriended.  Terma.  U Ifts. 
per  week  for  a permanency. — Address,  620,  Offics  of  “ Tho  Builder  ’’ 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS 

Yir ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  TRA- 

V V VBLLEE,  BALKBMAN,  or  OVERLOOKER,  la  a Timber- 
Yard.  Underatands  both  English  and  foreign  trades.  Ha>  be-'n 
aocu-tomed  to  hnying,  and  the  m»nagrm«tit  of  a luiw-mi'l.  4c- 
Beonrlty  If  required.— Addres",  A.  B.  P-.t-offlc",  Bcrooghbrldge ’ 

TO  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 

■VA^ANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL  STONE 

VV  and  MARBLE  MASON,  a SITUATION  at  JOBBING  HAND, 
or  Take  Charge  of  a Bu-luesa  or  Jub. -Address,  X.  Y.  Hanson,  74, 
Bfgi-rit-alreet,  S.W. 

TO  STONEWARE  POTTERY  PRO PRI EtORS  4c, 

TXrANTHD,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Young  Mao,  age.)  32.  Thor*ugbly  underatan-la  the  Mixing 

of  Clays  and  Qiaz-s.  Seven  y-ars  !■>  last  eiig.gement.  Cunulry 
preferred.- Addresa,  B J,  H,  Offics  of  “ the  Builder." 

AArANTED.  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

V V MAN  of  BRICKLAYER?,  or  the  Labnnr  or  Brickwork  by 
the  Rod.  Good  references. -Address.  D.  T.  11,  Falr'oot-road,  Camn- 

bell-road.  Bow,  E. 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

AA/” anted,  by  an  energetic  and  thoroughly 

V V competent  Man.  ’a  SITUATION  at  FOREMAN  nr  SALES- 
MAN. or  t-i  Take  Ih*  Knlire  Mauagsiueut  ol  a Timb-'r  Yaid.  Many 

office,  Duw.road. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

\AJANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

V V BRICKMAKER,  a JOB.  to  DIO,  MAKE,  and  BORN  KI'.N 
or  CLAMP  BRIi'KS.  Labour  only,  or  olherwite.  Well  acquainted 
with  allklndr  of  clay  biveral  years'  refarence.— Aildreis,  0.  L.f2, 
Norfolk-eotUges.  Freemasona-road,  Croydon. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AA7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  SI  PLUMBER,  GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER,  where 

he  ccnld  improve  In  ptumhliig.  Wages  not  such  an  n ject  aa  a 
permanency.— Addreu,  8.  H.  Maxwell  Cottage,  ilaxwcll-road,  Ful- 
ham, London, 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  LOCAL  BOARDS,  AND  OTHERS 

AA/ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMI£NT,  ■ as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  MANAGER,  by  a 
thcronghly  practical  M»u  (nrickUyer  by  craile).  Weil  uj  In  eni- 
veyipg.  drainage  of  towns,  river  embaiikme'its.  tudDeliiop,  and 
heavy  buildiUa  operations.—  AJJreae,  J.  A,  24.  Herbeit-atreei 
Hox'on,  Londun,  N. 

[Jan.  21,  1871. 


WANTED,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  i 

T V FOREMAN,  a SITUATION.  Has  been  both.  Thoroughly 


TO  CARPENTERS.  BUJLDBRS.Ac. 


W-^NTED,  employment,  by  a re- 

tV  spM'ahla  Young  Man,  as  improver,  at  the  Bench.  Has 


Wages  moderate.  — A i'lrei 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CAR- 

T T PENTER,  In  a manufactory,  or  on  an  ettife.  Aged  28. 


T RIAGE  WAY,  KSRBSETIING.or  GRANITE  DRHS^IN'-, 
lake  by  tbe  piece,  by  a Srst-clasa  practical  M<D,  of  twe>ty-fivi 
.i-P  expeiieuce  under  IDock,  Railway,  MetropuliUn  B iards.  am 
veinment  ergineerr.  Oue  trial. -Address,  JAMES  CEUICHLEY 
I.  7,  James-place  North-street,  Poplar. 


TO  ARCHITEC'S. 


■WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

T V rlenced  CLERK  of  WORKS,  abnut  to  be  disengage  1.  tioed 


road.  Siaugale,  Lainbat 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACIORS, 


T^ANTED,  by  an  efficient  BUILDER’S 

tV  ASSISTANT,  aged  31,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  rr 


MANAGER.  Can  prepare  drawings  and  apeclfioa 
quantities,  measure  and  esllmat*.  Is  also  aoenstomed  tnout-n 
sai'etlntendence  and  office  routine.— Addreu,  J.  B.  32,  IColl 
place.  Chelsea  8 W. 


WANTED,  BRICKWORK,  or  SLATING 

T V and  PLASTERING,  by  Measure  or  otberwisa,  or  R-pairi, 


, Old  K*ut  road,  by  Brli 


Wi 


TO  BUILDKRS,  *o. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMBNT,  as 

BUILDER'S  CLERK.  A little  diawlog.  Aged  26.-Add.esi, 


i.  Q.  fiG,  Park-walk,  Cbsisea,  B.W. 


T^rANTED,  by  an  active  Man,  thoroughly 

VV  conversant  wi'h  every  branch  of  the  BoilUinf  TraHa.  a 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

V V KNQAOEMBNT  as  CLERK  or  JUNIOR  AS-tlSTANT.  Fair 


daryUbone-road,  N.W. 


- Address,  A.  147. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGISBURS,  CINTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS. 

■I^ANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  aged  17, 

TV  an  ENGAGEMENT,  with  an  Ei  glneer  or  C -ntractor.  He 


can  eitivey,  lake  Ic 


X G.  Post-oSlej,  tVobarn,  1 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGE  .MENT,  aa 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Town, 
or  country.  Flcat-i-lass  references.  Terms  moderate.- Address, 
J.  N.  62,  Davlet-itreet.  Beckel-y-square,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


T\rANTED,'a  SITUATION,  as  WORKING 

T V roREMANof  CARPENTERS.  Well  experienced.— Address, 


T\7" ANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 

f V TION,  as  GAB-FIITER  and  BRASS  FINISHER.  Ooo<i 


TO  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4c. 


Wr ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a good 

VV  GLASS-CUTTER  end  GLAZIER,  aud  thoroughly  ^peri- 


d In  the  . .. 
PIECE. WORK. at 
In  businree  ei<bt  j 
Kennlngton  Park- 


V prices  ; or  to  Manage  a Buriness,  having  Lee^u 
ra  for  himielf.— Address,  B.  C.  92,  Pontou-pUce, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

WANTED,  an  KNGAGiiMENT,  by  a 

tbcrooghly  competent  CLERK.  Well  np  In  the  routine  of 
the  office,  preparation -f  plaus,  taking  out  qnautltles,  estlmaUng, 
mra-uring  np  work,  prime  cost,  «c.  Praotloilly  avquajntel  with 
the  trade.— Address,  No.  609,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN.  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK 
of  WORKS,  by  a thotuuiihly  piactical  London  Builder’s  Foieuiau. 
Joiner  aud  etaircare  baud  by  trade.  Age  34.  Goo)  draugh'sinau 
...J  —.11  up  [„  pifcwork.  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection 


.1  fill  up 


1 iul 


Barnsbury,  I 


1 Loudon  I 


. H.  K.  84,  Winford-n 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  and  DECORA- 
TORS.  Can  do  graining  aud  willing,  4c.  If  roqulroH,  Good  refe 
reucea.  Aged  38.-Addreaf,  B.  YOUNG,  186,  VauxUall  Bridge-road. 
Pimlico,  Loudou. 


\SrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  29,  a 

V V 6IIUATI0N  10  a JOBBING  BDILDEU’8  OFFICE 


Willing 
Couuuy  J refer 
slngtou  Park-ro 


OFFICE, 
perleaee. 
i4t,  Ken- 


W ANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Caruej'er  and  Joiner  bv 


practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpej'er  and  Joiner  by 
obj-ctlon  t)  the  coiiucryi.r  abroad.  Q'lod  refeceucce 
•mpii.yeni.— Adrtree-,  627,  Office  of  “The  Builder.’’ 


TO  AKCHIIKCTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDEHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 
rary or  oeoaalonally.  by  a flrst.cUss  QUANII  TY  T.tKSR, 
MBASUBEK,  BoTlUATOR,  and  DKAUGE  I'SMAN.  Age-i  ilu 
Highest  tsetiinoulalB.  Terms  modeiat-.— Address,  SURVEYOR, 
91,  Cbarrlugtdii-atrect,  Camden-town,  N.W, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  AOBNIS. 

Wf  ANTED,  EMPLOY MENT,  by  an  a ctive, 

t d U^*  t***  M.n.^^Aged  32.  Jol-ier  end  Cai-p-nler  by 
ufficci  fittings,  ciuid  a.'t  as  timekeeper  or  cullrutor  of  rents.  ^O  ^d 
scholar.  Low  wages  aceepted.— Address  L.  H 1,  CaiUon  read  South 
Globe-road,  Mile.snd,  E. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  energetic 

Traduman,  a Person  having  from  2001.  to  5002.  CASH,  to 
assist  In  canylug  uut  lucrative  C-iutraol  Work  In  baud.— Address. 
X M X.  53,  Lvut-itreet.  Southwark, 


TO  ABCHIIECi'S  AND  SURVEYORS. 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  aYouugMan.  It  a seat  DKAUQHThMaN.  Uuderstauda 


It  quaulitiea.  — Address,  £.9.  34,  Aifcsd-sti 


TO  ARCHirKUrs,  BUILDER; 


WANTED,  an  ENG.-i.GE  ME  NT,  tempo- 

tV  rary  or  otheraise,  by  a first-class  ESTIMaI'INO  aa.1 


QUANTITY  CLKliK.  Good  practical  draugliu 
Address,  K.  £.  38J,  Otay’s-iiui-Toad. 


Jan.  28,  1871.] 
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t TJBSUING  oar  observations 
on  this  sabjeot,*  we  would 
notice  that  the  most  success- 
fal  results  in  the  improve- 
ment of  tidal  rivers  have 
been  attained  in  many 
cases  by  simultaneously  regulating  the  width 
of  the  channel  and  deepening  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  The  latter  process  may  be  effected 
in  soft  soils,  such  as  the  alluvial  plains  of  India, 
by  means  of  the  river  current  itself,  which  when 
properly  regulated,  will  scour  its  own  channel  to 
the  required  extent.  But  it  frequently  happens 
that  river  shoals  acquire,  in  the  course  of  time, 
such  hardness  and  consistency  that  no  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  will  suffice  for  their 
removal.  In  such  a case,  the  principle  usually 
adopted  by  engineers  is  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  shoals  by  measures  tending  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  then  to 
remove  the  shoals  themselves  by  dredging.  The 
latter  process  has  the  further  advantage  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  tidal  channel,  and 
of  allowing  the  tide  to  flow  freely  in  both  direo- 
tions,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  both 
its  height  and  depth.  Dredging  has  accordingly 
been  very  extensively  practised  in  navigable 
streams  j and  in  the  Thames  alone  it  is  stated 
that  about  ten  millions  of  cubic  yards  have  been 
thus  removed  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  usual  means  of  regulating  the  width  of 
rivers  is  by  the  construction  of  longitudinal  or 
training  walls  on  either  bank.  They  are  built, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  masonry,  con- 
crete, or  timber  piling,  or  formed  by  earth 
embankments  pitched  with  stone  where  exposed 
to  the  running  water.  Such  embankments  are 
also  frequently  formed  of  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  fascines,  or  bundles  of  faggots,  which 
makes  a cheap  and  good  construction  for  rivers 
of  moderate  velocity.  Where  the  space  or  fore- 
shore to  be  reclaimed  is  very  large,  and 
the  filling  at  the  back  of  the  training  walls 
•would  consequently  be  expensive,  it  is  usual  in 
the  first  instance  to  run  out  timber  groynes 
from  the  bank  at  intervals,  about  half-tide 
high,  across  the  space  which  it  is  proposed 
to  reclaim.  These  constructions  intercept  and 
gradually  collect  between  them  a considerable 
portion  of  deposit  from  the  river;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  training  walls  are  built.  The 
most  successful  instance  of  a river  improved  in 
this  manner  is,  perhaps,  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
where  the  depth  available  for  navigation  at  low 
water  is  stated  to  have  been  increased  by  the 
measures  above  described  judiciously  applied, 
and  by  dredging,  to  no  less  an  extent  than  from 
2 ft.  to  20  ft.  These  works,  and  the  importance 
of  the  port  resulting  from  them,  are,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  triumph  on  record  in  this  branch  of 
engineering. 


' See  p.  37,  ante. 


In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Dee  at  Chester, 
groynes,  as  above  described,  have  been  applied 
without  farther  oonstruotions.  But  this  treat- 
ment has  been  fonnd  to  produce  irregularities  in 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  improvement  of  navigable  rivers 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

The  above  are  the  principal  natural  phenomena 
at  and  near  the  months  of  navigable  rivers  with 
which  engineering  skill  and  science  have  been 
required  to  deal.  It  is  now  proposed  to  proceed 
upwards,  and  review  the  causes  of  impediment 
to  navigation  and  drainage  which  usually  occur 
in  the  higher  portions  of  streams. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  lower 
reaches  of  rivers  generally  flow  throngh  a flat 
country,  and  consequently  with  a comparatively 
alnggigh  current ; and  this  applies  to  the  portion 
both  within  and  immediately  above  the  tidal 
influence.  It  is  a carious  natural  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  a river  under  these  circumstances  is 
not  to  preserve  a straight  course,  but  to  form  for 
itself  a winding  or  oirouitous  channel.  The 
current,  in  the  first  icstancs,  is  probably 
deflected  by  some  artificial  obstruction,  such  as 
a partial  hardness  of  the  soil,  from  its  straight 
and  proper  course,  and  outs  its  channel  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.  The  weight  and 
force  of  the  stream,  instead  of  moving  along  the 
middle  of  the  river,  as  they  would  do  in  a straight 
channel,  are  by  this  means  directed  sideways,  so 
as  to  impinge  on  one  or  other  of  the  banks, 
whence  the  stream  is  again  deflected  (like  a 
billiard-ball  striking  obliquely  npon  its  oushion), 
in  an  angle  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. This  takes  place  in  nature  upon  the 
largest  scale ; and  the  effect  of  these  irregulari- 
ties is,  in  many  oases,  surprisingly  regular, 
forming  a continuation  of  alternate  or  S bends, 
of  equal  curvature.  Of  this  the  Thames  pre- 
sents many  notable  examples,  and  the  great 
rivers  through  the  alluvial  plains  of  India  are 
often  wonderfully  regular  in  the  form  and  extent 
of  their  sinuosities. 

Where  the  river  is  of  this  nature,  the  outer  or 
convex  side  of  the  curves  or  bends  is  naturally 
the  deepest ; and  the  inner  side  is  liable  to  shoal. 
Between  the  bends  the  line  of  main  current  and 
of  deepest  water  naturally  sets  across  the  river, 
from  the  outer  curve  on  one  side  or  bank,  to  the 
succeeding  outer  curve  on  the  other. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  description,  that 
the  current  will  tend  continually  to  abrade  or 
bite  upon  the  outer  curve  or  bank  at  these 
bends,  and  to  deposit  and  shoal  the  coarse  of 
the  water  at  the  inner  curve.  The  continued 
abrasion  in  the  former  case  also  tends  to  widen 
the  bed  of  the  river,  to  diffuse  the  stream  over  a 
larger  space,  and  to  weaken  its  force  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  effect  of  such  sinuosities  is  also  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  channel  to  a large  extent,  and 
to  diminish  its  rate  of  fall  in  proportion,  thus 
aggravating  the  evil  of  insufficient  velocity  to 
which  rivers  in  flat  countries  are  liable.  These 
remarks  are  even  more  applicable  to  the  reaches 
above  the  tidal  influence  than  to  those  below  it, 
as  the  volume  of  the  river  water,  and  its  con- 
sequent capacity  for  maintaining  a clear  channel, 
are  usually  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
tidal  stream. 

The  straightening  of  bends,  so  as  to  form  a 
direct  and  uniform  channel,  is  of  course  the 
most  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil ; and  it  occa- 
sionally happens,  when  a bend  is  very  circuitous, 
that  a very  short  artificial  channel  will  save  a 
comparatively  great  distance  in  length  of  river. 
These  operations,  however,  involve  the  necessity 
of  many  precautions  to  insure  their  efficiency. 
The  inclination  of  the  channel  in  the  new  work 
of  oonrse  becomes  greater  as  its  length  is 
diminished,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is 
proportionately  increased,  involving  the  proba- 
bility that  the  bed  of  the  new  channel  may  be 
scoured  to  a much  greater  extent  than  that  of 


the  old,  and  that  the  material  so  removed  may 
be  deposited  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  stream, 
where  the  current  resumes  its  original  rate  of 
flow.  Moreover,  at  the  lower  junction  of  the 
new  and  steeper  with  the  old  flat  channel,  the 
increased  velocity  of  the  stream  receives  a 
sadden  check ; and  the  current  will  expend  its 
force,  unless  efficient  measures  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent it,  in  ploughing  or  tearing  up  the  bottom 
at  the  point  where  its  velocity  is  so  checked,  and 
in  throwing  up  the  excavated  material  beyond  in 
a bank  or  bar  across  the  river. 

The  scouring  power  exercised  by  a river  on 
various  soils  is,  of  course,  measured  by  the 
velocity  of  the  water  at  the  bottom,  which,  owing 
to  friction,  is  much  leas  than  the  surface  velocity. 

It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  state  the 
comparative  surface  and  bottom  velocities  of 
rivers,  and  the  effect  of  those  velocities  in 
seonring  various  soils. 


Sur/ace  and  Bottom  Velocities  in  Feet  per 
Minute. 

Surface.  Bottom. 


Bottom. 

6 

I8i 


Effect  of  different  Velocities  of  Water  in  Scouring 
various  Soils. 


15  ft.  per  miDute  wUl  scout  fine  clay, 


30  fc. 
45  ft. 
60  ft. 
120  ft. 
180  ft. 

310  ft. 


fine  Baud, 
coarse  saud.  . 
fine  gravel. 

round  shingle,  1 in.  diameter, 
angular  atones  as  large  as 
an  egg. 
eonglomerate. 


One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rivers  is  to  ascertain  their  liability  to  be 
affected  by,  and  to  provide  measures  against,  the 
destructive  results  of  heavy  floods. 

The  effect  of  floods  is  very  variable  iu  different 
rivers,  according  to  local  circumstances.  It  is 
more  destructive  when,  owing  to  a retentive  soil, 
to  steep  slopes  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  to 
both  in  combination,  the  waters  of  heavy  rains 
are  collected  rapidly  in  the  river,  so  as  to  swell 
its  volume  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  channel. 
These  effects  are  modified,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  absorbent  soil,  or  by  a flat  and  extended 
valley,  which  retains  the  water,  and  obliges  it  to 
pass  slowly  to  its  natural  outfall,  thus  enabling 
the  discharge  to  be  gradually  effected.  In  this 
way  the  flooding  of  rivers  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a race  against  time ; though  in  the 
case  of  long-continued  and  heavy  rains,  when 
the  surface  and  soil  become  fully  saturated,  the 
rainfall  begins  to  flow  into  the  river  with  almost 
equal  rapidity  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case. 
Bub  the  most  rapid  and  destructive  inundations 
are  caused  by  the  melting  of  enow,  and  almost 
all  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  owe  their  highest 
floods  to  this  cause. 

The  absorbent  strata  in  this  oonntry  are 
chiefly  sand  and  gravel,  chalk,  limestone,  and 
sandstone.  The  extent  to  which  floods,  as  well 
as  other  conditions  of  a river  are  modified  by  the 
prevalence  of  porous  strata  in  its  watershed,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  itself. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  watershed  consists,  as 
is  well  known,  of  the  chalk  formation,  which 
absorbs  and  stores  the  rainfall  to  a large  extent, 
returning  it  to  the  river  in  dry  weather  by 
means  of  perennial  springs.  In  consequence,  the 
stream,  excepting  in  long-continued  rains,  is 
uniform  to  a remarkable  degree  in  the  quantity 
of  water  it  discharges ; and  its  liability  to  flood- 
ing is  caused  much  more  by  the  artificial  obstrnc- 
bion  of  weirs  and  mill-dams  than  by  any  natural 
condition  attaching  to  the  river. 

As  a rale,  a flood  commences  when  the  straca, 
whatever  they  may  bo,  are  saturated  with  water 
80  that  their  absorbent  qualities  are  exhausted 
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and  this  is  frequently  exemplified  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  a given  amount  of  rain  in  summer 
is  found  to  be  disposed  of  by  absorption  and 
evaporation,  and  never  reaches  the  river  at  all : 
while  the  same  amount  in  winter,  with  a satu- 
rated atmosphere  and  soil,  will  pass  into  the 
river  without  diminntion,  and  sometimes  cause 
a flood. 

The  absorbent  strata  tend  to  moderate  floods, 
not  only  in  proportion  to  their  porosityor  capacity 
for  containing  water,  but  (especially  in  the  case 
of  limestones  and  sandstones)  by  the  dip  of  their 
beds,  which,  particularly  when  of  steep  inclina- 
tion, facilitate  the  subterranean  escape  of  the 
rainfall. 

Again,  the  effects  of  a flood  are  moderated  on 
a large  scale  in  nature  by  the  existence  of  lakes, 
which  afford  an  extensive  area  for  the  storing  or 
retention  of  flood-waters,  and  enable  tbeir  con- 
tents to  be  discharged  gradually  and  qnietly  by 
the  outlet  rivers  at  their  lower  extremities.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  may  be  referred  to.  The 
two  great  lakes  which  supply  the  source  of  the 
Nile  are  said  to  furnish  to  the  upper  portion  of  that 
river  a remarkably  uniform  amount  of  water  ; 
and  although  the  river  receives  directly  the  flood 
waters  of  the  districts  below,  which  convey  the 
well-known  mud  deposits  of  Egypt,  yet  the 
lakes  referred  to  have  the  efl’ect,  on  the  whole, 
of  moderating  the  flooding  of  the  country  to  a 
material  extent.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
also,  the  great  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpine 


generally  forms  a concave  curve,  which,  of 
course,  is  flat  at  the  lower  end  and  steep  in 
inclination  at  the  source.  In  the  upper  portion 
the  water  supply  is  generally  limited,  owing 
to  the  contracted  water-shed  and  steep  inclina- 
tion of  the  bed  ; bat  the  storm-water  for  the 
same  reason  is  delivered  into  the  stream  with 
great  rapidity  where  the  strata  are  composed  of 
retentive  soils.  Such  positions  are  especially 
favourable  for  the  working  of  mills,  and  are 
generally  so  occnpied  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  in  this  country. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  at  no  previous 
time  in  our  history  have  the  advantages  afforded 
by  our  British  rivers,  whether  in  a commercial, 
agricultural,  or  sanitary  point  of  view,  been  so 
highly  appreciated  as  at  present.  The  main- 
tenance of  their  volume  is  jealously  guarded ; 
and  the  preservation  of  tbeir  purity  from  all 
pollution  is  being  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
minute  scientific  investigation  and  the  most 
careful  legislation.  In  these  facts  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  of  progress  may  alike  rejoice  j for 
in  no  other  natural  objects  than  our  flowing 
streams  are  the  useful  and  beautiful  more  fully 
united. 


THE  WINCHESTER  GUILDHALL 
COMPETITION. 


Out  of  the  forty-sii  seta  of  drawings  which,  as 
„ , . . . — r- — I we  have  already  mentioned,  have  been  sent  in 

ranges,  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  melting  competition  for  the  proposed  new  Guildhall  and 
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mows  Berre  the  purpose  of  moderatiog  the  i Pablio  Offices  at  Winchester,  the  toirn-council 
mandatiouB.whioh,  though  still  oftindeatruotive,  have  selected  sii  which  they  reoemmend  for 
would  the  valleys  belowthose  lakes  totally  j special  consideration  ; the  others  being,  as  we 

numhabitable  if  their  impetuous  discharges  were  j gather,  already  looked  npou  as  “ out  of  the  run- 
uncontrolled  by  this  provision  of  nature.  j ning.”  We  will  say  a word  of  these  favonriles 

ine  moclmoation  ot  floods  by  means  of  engi-  : first,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  the  build- 
lering  works,  la  a matter  of  nnnaidprahiA  including  all  fittings  of  a permanent  kind. 


neering  works,  ia  a matter  of  considerable  diffi. 
culty.  In  some  cases,  ns  in  the  Po,  dykes  or 
artificial  banka  have  been  oonstmcted  for  this 
purpose ; but  the  tendency  of  the  river  to  raise 
its  bed  by  the  deposit  of  the  material  carried 
down  by  the  flvxjde,  baa  involved  the  ndcesaity  of 
constantly  adding  to  the  height  of  thedykes,  nutil 
the  river  is  raisad  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
roonding  country,  rendering  any  future  escape 
of  its  torrent  liable  to  be  doubly  destructive. 

The  French  engineers  have  proposed,  for 
moderating  the  floods  of  their  great  rivers,  to 
form  a system  of  artificial  lakes  at  the  mouths 
of  the  tributary  streams,  so  that  the  main  stream 
shonld  not  be  suddenly  surcharged.  But  the 
nsual  and  perhaps  the  most  feasible  course  is  to 
regulate,  deepen,  and  improve  the  bed  of  the 
river  itself,  and  to  remove  artificial  or  natural 
impediments  from  it,  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent. 

In  very  many  rivers,  of  which  the  Thames 
and  Shannon  are  notable  examples,  a constant 
antagonism  exists  between  the  interests  con- 
nected  with  the  navigation  and  those  connected 
with  the  drainage  of  the  adjoining  country. 
The  former  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
struction of  weirs  or  dams,  which  keep  np  the 
water  to  an  artifloial  height  so  as  to  give  It  depth 
for  navigation,  at  the  same  time  affording 
water-power  at  the  overfalls  for  mills.  With 
the  drainage,  however,  the  matter  is  reversed,  as 
the  impedimenta  thus  created  to  the  flow  of  the 
stream  render  it  impossible  to  carry  ofif  the  flood 
waters  with  sufficient  rapidity  from  the  low-lying 
lands  adjacent  to  it.  It  becomes  a question, 
therefore,  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  draiu- 
age,  or  of  the  navigation,  to  the  district.  Until 
the  present  generation  the  interests  of  the 
navigation  have  been  generally  preferred, 
but  the  great  extension  of  railways  throughout 
Great  Britain  has  much  deteriorated  the  value, 
both  in  a commercial  and  national  sense,  of  river 
navigation  j and  the  modern  tendency  of  public 
policy  is  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  rivers,  as  far  as  it  can  be  reasonably 
effected  with  regard  to  the  important  private 
interests  which  the  former  policy  has  created. 

It  appears,  iu  short,  that  in  the  early  history 
of  a country  rivers  play  a most  important  part 
in  providing  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion  ; and  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  streams 
of  the  American  continent  readily  occur  in  illus- 
tration. As  civilisation  and  wealth  increase, 
however,  the  necessity  for  drainage  ia  more  felt' 
while  superior  and  more  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication by  railways  become  universal.  The 
tendency  in  this  case,  therefore,  is  to  confine  the 
navigation  to  the  lower  portions,  where  seagoing 
vessels  may  be  accommodated,  and  to  devote 
the  upper  portions  to  their  original  purpose  of 
the  drainage  of  the  country. 

The  line  of  longitudinal  section  of  a river 


such  as  chimney-pieces,  &c.,  was  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  competition  to  11,0001.  The  set 
with  the  motto  “ Trm  jMncta.  in  wio”  (numbered 
1 in  the  order  of  hanging)  is  what  we  shonld  call 
a rather  fidgety  design,  proposed  to  be  erected 
mainly  in  Beaulieu  brick,  with  bands  and  alter- 
nating voussoirs  in  Fareham  red  brick,  and 
Bath  stone  dressings,  with  a good  deal  of  notch- 
ing and  cutting  of  round  dots  by  way  of  decora- 
tion J in  short,  an  average  specimen  of  a style  of 
modern  Gothic  design  rather  too  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  calling  for  no'  farther  remark. 
The  plan  (to  which  this  set  of  drawings  probably 
owes  its  position)  is  simply  and  conveniently 
arranged,  especially  with  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  business  department,  the  surveyor’s  and 
town-clerk’s  offices  and  committee-room,  easy 
communication  between  which  was,  of  coarse, 
one  demand  in  the  conditions.  Egress  from 
the  assembly-room,  however,  is  far  too  scan- 
tily provided  for,  and  concentrated  too  at  a 
point  close  to  the  platform,  just  where  early 
departures  among  the  audience  would  most 
disturb  whatever  was  going  on.  “ Caer  Gwent  ” 
(8)  is  a much  better  design  ai-chitecturally.  The 
assembly-room  is  here  brought  to  the  front,  and 
its  position  and  character  marked  by  large  win- 
dows, with  geometrical  tracery  of  a simple 
design,  with  gabled  heads  and  fioials  carried  up 
through  the  cornice  and  parapet ; the  general 
style  being  Early  Geometric  Gothic.  An  angle 
tower,  flush  with  the  face  of  the  building,  forms 
the  main  feature  j and  a bay-window  not  unap- 
propriately  marks  the  position  of  the  library  and 
reading-room.  The  plan,  while  presenting  no 
feature  for  special  comment,  appears  satisfactory 
in  the  main.  This  design  ia  also  proposed  to  be 
built  in  brick  and  Bath  stone,  and  would  look 
less  satisfactory  when  carried  out  in  these  varied 
materials  than  it  does  in  the  ink  perspective 
drawing,  which,  of  course,  does  not  indicate  the 
colour  efi’ect.  The  architect’s  estimate  is  10,3001., 
which  ia  probably  under  the  mark;  but  the 
design  comes  nearer  to  being  within  the  proposed 
cost  than  most  of  the  others.  In  “ Utile  dulci  ” 
(25)  the  library  and  museum  occupy  the  front  of 
the  principal  floor,  and  the  assembly-room  is  at 
the  back;  an  arrangement  adopted  by  most  of 
the  competitors,  and  which  gets  over  a good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  planning,  at  the  cost  of  some 
degree  either  of  truthfulness  or  effect  in 
architectural  design.  This  ia  a modern  Geo- 
metric  Gothic  design,  in  very  bad  taste. 
The  centre  tower,  with  its  preposterously 
high  gable-roof,  and  masses  of  roof  clinging 
against  the  side  walls,  is  a most  inartistic 
feature;  and  there  is  nothing  elsewhere  to  atone 
for  this.  The  assembly-room,  with  low  walls 
and  a high  wooden  painted  ceiling  in  several 
cants,  is  shown  in  a large  rough  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  with  a good  deal  of  faulty  perspective ; 


the  whole  of  the  drawings  are  just  of  the  kind 
to  captivate  a “ committee  ; ” but  the  cost  would 
far  outrun  the  estimate,  and  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  its  being  executed.  The  next  design 
to  this,  “ Manners  makyth  Man”  (26),  ia  a great 
contrast ; both  drawing  and  design  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a practised  and  artistic  hand, 
and,  considered  purely  as  a piece  of  architectural 
composition,  this  is  one  of  the  beat  designs  in 
the  room.  The  architect  has  adopted  the  view 
that,  as  the  proposed  building  will  stand  low  and 
be  opposed  by  several  lofty  structurea,  height  is 
a sine  qud  non.  The  result  is  a building  con- 
siderably cramped  on  plan  andoaniedup  higher 
in  proportion  than  most  of  the  others ; the 
style  is  a modification  of  Early  Gothic  (a  de- 
scription applicable  to  a majority  of  the  designs 
exhibited),  plain  even  to  severity,  very  solid- 
looking, the  eff'ect  being  principally  obtained  by 
opposition  of  line  and  surface  rather  than  orna- 
ment ; the  windows  admirably  treated  artis- 
tically, but  far  too  small  practically  in  many  cases. 
The  assembly-room  is  at  the  back,  reached  from 
a front  entrance  through  a centre  hall,  which  is 
carried  np  two  stories,  with  a gallery  round  on 
the  upper  story,  and  marked  in  the  external 
design  by  a tower  finished  with  a simple  but 
very  picturesque  wooden  roof  and  lantern.  The 
author  draws  attention  to  his  planning  of  re- 
tiring-rooms, in  connexion  with  the  assembly- 
room;  the  ladies’  cloak-room  opening  to  the  left 
out  of  a corner  of  the  central  hall,  the  gentle- 
men’s room  being  on  the  other  side,  but  on  a 
higher  level,  and  only  reached  by  a special  stair- 
case not  leading  to  any  other  department;  an 
arrangement  which  his  experience  in  planning 
public  rooms  has  led  him  to  think  necessary. 
The  objections  to  this  design  are,  practically, 
that  the  business  portions  are  too  much  sepa- 
rated, the  committee-room  apparently  being 
only  accessible  from  the  town  clerk’s  offices  by 
going  np  a circular  stair-turret  (carried  through 
all  the  stories,  and  forming  a feature  in  the 
design),  and  then  traversing  the  whole  width  of 
the  building;  and  the  rooms  all  appear  small. 
Artistically,  there  is  in  the  composition,  with  all 
its  picturesque  qualities,  too  much  Mediicval 
sternness  of  expression;  the  architect’s  mind 
has  been  running  too  much  on  the  past  of  Win- 
chester, too  little  on  the  present  and  future. 
The  material  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  ashlar 
facing  ; and  wich  all  its  plainness,  such  a design 
would  necessitate  such  very  good  and  solid  exe- 
cution to  do  it  justice,  that  it  would  perhaps 
ruQ  away  with  more  money  than  some  more  showy 
buildings.  The  windows  are  proposed  to  be  of 
plate  glass  below  the  transoms,  and  light  stained 
glass  in  the  heads.  Were  this  design  selected 
the  Winchester  people  would  have  a Guildhall 
which  would  possibly  be  admired  by  every  one 
except  those  who  had  to  live  and  work  in  it. 
” Concentration  ” (27)  ia  a very  ably  and  cleverly 
arranged  plan,  every  bit  of  space  being  utilised. 
Perhaps  the  lines  of  communication  are  scarcely 
wide  enough,  northedilFarent  departments  suffi- 
ciently separated  : the  access  to  the  museum  and 
sessions-honse,  for  instance,  from  the  same  corri- 
dor, and  with  the  doors  closely  contiguous,  might 
be  found  practically  inconvenient.  The  library 
and  museum  occupy  the  front,  and  consequently 
have  windows  larger  than  necessary,  to  give 
dignity  to  the  principal  elevation; — an  instance 
of  falsity  of  architectural  treatment  which  this 
arrangement  may  give  rise  to  j for  a library,  so 
far  as  it  is  a storebouae  for  books,  is  a place 
where  wall  space  is  of  more  importance  than 
large  windows,  and  which,  indeed,  is  best  lighted 
from  above.  The  general  design  is  not  unlike  in 
character  to  that  of  No.  25,  but  better,  especially 
as  to  the  central  tower.  No.  38,  marked  by 
a star,  is  one  of  the  few  Classic  designs  in 
the  room,  and  ia  not  calculated  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  Classic  over  Gothic,  being,  in 
truth,  a sadly  commonplace  affair,  with  a row  of 
engaged  columns  in  front,  with  cornice  breaking 
round  them  and  a statue  over  each.  There  ia  a 
little  more  originality  of  treatment  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  tower ; but  it  is  flat  and  weak 
ia  manner,  and  the  iron  dome-shaped  finial  is 
not  a happy  feature.  The  assembly-room  ia  on 
the  ground- floor  at  the  back,  with  a great  array 
of  retiring-rooms  all  round  it,  and  very  meagre 
kitchen  accommodation,  for  a place  where  large 
dinners  may  occasionally  be  given.  The  front  is 
all  to  be  of  a light-coloured  freestone,  with 
panels,  &c.,  of  red  Mansfield  atone ; and  the 
author  states  that  the  quantities  have  been 
approximately  taken  out,  and  that  he  “ thinks  it 
would  obtain  a tender”  (for  the  sum  limited) 

” from  any  respectable  builder.”  We  diff'er 
from  him. 
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Among  designs  nob  honoured  by  special 
selection  we  must  notice  “liufns”  (16),  which 
onghb  to  have  taken  place  before  some  of  the 
selected  ones.  This  is  a very  qoiet  bat  truly 
architectural  design,  shown  in  some  very  pleasing 
elevations  otohed  in  ink  in  alight  but  artistic 
style  j there  is  ijo  perspective  view  so  far  as  we 
could  discover.  The  author  describes  his  style 
as  “ a modification  of  Late  Middle  Pointed,  with 
some  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  later  do- 
mestic detail : ” the  front  shows  an  elevation 
with  two  rows  of  mullioned  and  foil-headed 
windows,  under  square  labels,  and  a tower,  very 
simple,  bat  with  a good  deal  of  character  about 
it,  rising  flush  with  the  wall  over  what  is  called 
the  “ magistrates’  entrance.”  The  main  entrance 
is  under  a picturesque  carriage  porch,  projecting 
from  the  centre  of  the  front;  between  the  win- 
dows are  chamfered  buttresses  terminating  in  a 
finial  carrying  a statue,  half  recessed  into  the 
wall  between  the  upper  row  of  windows;  the 
statues  not  being  included  in  the  estimate.  The 
asser-nbly-room  occupies  the  flank  of  the  build- 
ing, a lofty  apartment  with  timber  roof  and  ex- 
ternal buttresses,  shown  only  in  section.  These 
two  fronts  are  to  be  of  Anoaster  or  Doultiog 
stone,  the  rest  of  the  building  of  Pareliam  white 
bricks;  the  principal  staircase  to  be  of  oak, 
other  woodwork  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The 
plan  is  a little  scattered,  and  there  is  rather  a 
deflcioncy  of  staircase  accommodation,  but  on 
the  whole  this  is  one  of  the  best  designs  in  the 
room  for  the  purpose ; indeed,  it  seems  to  ns 
the  only  j/ood  design  whioh  looks  as  if  it  would 
really  come  within  the  snm  stipulated.  The 
author  will,  however,  wo  suppose,  have  to  ooU' 
tent  himself  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  com' 
peted  honestly  ; but  that  this  design  should  have 
been  thrown  out  for  such  productions  as  No.  1, 
25,  or  38,  is  one  more  instance  of  the  necessity  of 
committees  having  some  adequate  professional 
guidance  in  making  their  selections  in  such 
cases.  “ Nisi  Dotninus  frustra  ” (30)  is’another 
clever  though  peculiar  design,  totally  different 
from  the  last-named,  and  probably  an  expensive 
one,  but  showing  much  boldness  and  originality 
of  treatment  in  bold  geometric  Gothic,  the  centre 
feature  (we  can  scarcely  call  it  a tower)  consist- 
ing of  a square  mass  rising  out  of  the  front,  and 
broken  above  into  what  may  bo  described  as  a 
Greek  cross  on  plan,  with  smaller  diagonal  arms 
in  the  angles ; on  each  wing  of  the  front  a bay 
window,  boldly  corbelled  oat  from  a short  wall 
shaft;,  forms  a picturesque  feature ; the  whole 
design,  shown  in  a fine  ink  perspective  drawing, 
is,  though  rather  outr^,  very  clever  and  suggestive. 
Of  the  two  designs  signed  “ Manus  ” (17  and  18), 
the  first  is  so  unhappy  that  it  is  diffioulb  to 
believe  they  are  by  the  same  hand  ; 18  shows 
considerable  merit  and  originality  in  the 
treatment  of  flowing  tracery  under  circnlar- 
beaded  windows,  and  has  a deflnite  expres- 
sion of  its  own,  but  there  is  too  muoh  roof, 
and  it  appears  altogether  an  unpractical  design. 

Givis”  has  proposed  to  build  a cathedral  for  his 
townsfolk,  as  “cives”  in  these  kind  of  competi- 
tions generally  do.  His  perspective  drawing  is 
a fine  one,  but  the  whole  thing  is  totally  imprao- 
tioable.  No.  3,  signed  with  a white  circle,  is  a 
most  elaborate  set  of  drawings,  showing  in  two 
large  perspectives  alternative  designs,  in  Gothic 
and  a kind  of  Classic,  the  latter  somewhat 
original  in  parts,  bat  very  heavy  and  uninviting. 
“Sans  Dien  Eien”  (6)  is  a very  quiet  little 
design,  somewhat  too  domestic  in  expression, 
bat,  thongh  rather  weak,  not  without  a certain 
pictnresque  originality  in  a kind  of  modification 
of  Elizabethan  Gothic.  “ Non  modo  sed  quo 
modo  ” (41 : we  presume  the  author  meant  to 
say  “Non  guo  sed  quo  modo”)  is  a rather 
striking  Gothic  design,  showing  considerable 
breadth  of  treatment,  with  a massive  square 
angle  tower  rising  from  the  wall  plane,  and  con- 
taining the  main  staircase.  Judging  from  the 
plan,  this  must  be  the  work  of  a young  hand.  The 
retiring-rooms  are  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  as- 
Bombly-roora,  and  only  to  be  reached  through  the 
latter,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  plan  : and  the 
circular  turrets  at  each  side  of  the  centre  gable 
have  no  meaning  on  the  plan,  and,  indeed,  spoil 
one  of  the  ground-floor  offices.  “ Well  Con- 
sidered” (36)  is  another  Gothic  design  of  some- 
what similar  character  to  the  last-named,  but 
with  a central  tower;  the  author  has  made  a 
sad  mistake  in  placing  a projecting  balcony  on 
the  face  of  the  tower  (which  is  flush  with  the 
main  wall),  just  on  a level  with  the  cornioo  of  the 
main  building,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  horizontal 
line,  and  break  the  vertical  composition  just 
where  it  should  be  emphasised.  The  roof  of  the 
tower,  a square  on  plan  set  diagonally,  would  not 


have  a happy  effect.  “ Fortuna  sequatur  ” (33), ; stead  of  the  tortuous  and  inconvement  plan 
one  of  the  few  Claasio  designs  in  the  room,  nmy  I which  has  been  carried  into  execution  at  an 
be  mentioned  as  showing  a front  elevation  quiet  | enormous  cost.  Next  came  the  questiou  of  how 


and  in  good  taste;  the  plan  is  a mere  division  of 
an  area  into  squares,  and  is  probably  also  the 
work  of  a young  hand.  There  are  no  other 
designs  which  appear  to  us  to  call  for  any  special 
commendation  ; we  might  specially  abuse,  “ in 
good  set  terms,”  several  of  them,  were  wo  so 
minded  : suffice  it  to  say  that  this  collection  of 
drawings,  while  containing  some  very  able 
designs,  and  showing  an  aggregate  of  much 
labour,  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  also  rather  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  that  peonliar  kind 
ofviolent  and  sensational  drawing  and  designing 
which  competitions,  more  than  anything  else, 
afford  opportunity  and  temptation  for. 

The  council  engage  to  employ  the  architect  who 
may  gain  the  first  premium  to  carry  out  the 
work  at  the  usual  professional  remuneration; 
but  their  dealing  with  the  second  premium  is 
highly  unfair  : the  fortunate  gainer  of  this  is  to 
have  the  option  of  receiving  his  drawings  back 
again  without  any  premium,  or  receiving  a SOL 
premium  and  leaving  his  drawings  in  their  hands. 
This  is  “premiatiug”  with  a vengeance  : 501. 
and  the  return  of  the  drawings  would  probably 
nob  pay  the  arohiteot  for  the  mere  time  bestowed 
on  them.  We  hope  the  oonnoil  will  reconsider 
this,  and  not  Eict  shabbily.  They  are  to  meet  on 
the  2nd  of  Febrnary. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL.* 

In  compliance  with  a rrqnest,  I have  much 
pleasure  in  laying  before  you  a brief  aooounb  of 
the  now  Sc.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  now  approaching 
completion  on  the  Albert  Embankment,  at 
Lambeth.  The  hospital  at  Southwark,  which 
had  existed  in  some  shape  since  the  year  1207, 
was  incorporated  and  received  its  Charter  from 
King  Edward  VI.  in  the  year  1551,  and  a few 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  cause  of  its  migra- 
tion from  that  anoienb  site  may  nob  be  unin- 
teresting, particularly  as  snob  removal  involved 
many  important  questions,  not  perhaps  purely 
arobiteotural,  but  such  as  are  conbiaually  arising 
in  our  professional  praotice. 

In  1859  a oertaio  adventurous  railway  com- 
pany,  called  the  Charing  Cross  Railway,  oon- 
oeived  the  idea  of  taking  a line  from  London 
Bridge  to  Charing  Cross,  and  their  great  diffi- 
culty appeared  to  be  to  pass  the  Borough  without 
intrenching  either  upon  St.  Saviour’s  Church  or 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  They,  however,  re- 
spected the  Church,  not,  perhaps,  from  any 
religions  sentiment,  and  determined,  as  being 
most  likely  to  snooeed  in  their  application  to 
Parliament,  on  taking  a small  corner  of  the 
grounds  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  they 
accordingly  served  a notice  of  suoh  intention  on 
the  authorities.  The  Governors,  feeling  that  a 
railway  perched  npon  an  iron  viaduct  within 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  of  a most  important  portion  of 
their  hospital,  irrespective  of  the  damaging  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  wholo  institution,  would  be 
destructive  of  its  nsefalnesB,  wore  reluctantly 
compelled  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  Parliament. 
After  a long  and  arduous  struggle,  the  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  came  to  the  oonolnsiou 
that  there  was  a great  publio  necessity  for  suoh 
a oommunioatiou,  and  that  the  hospital  must 
yield,  and  the  Lords’  Committee,  after  expres- 
sing a strong  feeling  on  the  injury  whieh  would 
accrue  to  the  hospital,  passed  the  preamble. 
Certain  negotiations  followed,  but  came  to  no 
result.  In  December,  1860,  the  railway  com- 
pany served  a notice  on  the  hospital  to  take  the 
part  they  required.  The  Governors  felt  that  a 
railway  and  a hospital  could  not  oo-exist  in  such 
close  proximity ; and,  after  full  consideration,  gave 
the  company  notice  to  bake  the  whole  under  the 
92Qd  clause  of  the  Lauds  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act.  The  company  resisted  snob  request;  but 
on  the  matter  being  argued  before  the  then  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood,  he,  without  hesitation,  de- 
termined that  the  hospital  view  was  the  correct 
one,  and  that  the  company  could  not  escape 
from  the  obligation  of  parchasing  the  whole 
hospital.  Such  being  the  result,  one  cannot  bub 
regret  that  the  line  was  nob  taken  directly  across 
the  hospital,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
London  Bridge  station,  thus  accommodating  both 
the  Brighton  and  the  South  Eastern  lines,  and 
crossing  the  High-street  at  a right  angle,  in- 


* Bj  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  architect.  Bead  at  the  ordi- 
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the  compensation  was  bo  be  assessed,  whether  by 
jury  or  by  arbitration ; and  looking  to  the  un- 
certainty  which  then  attended  the  verdict  of 
juries,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to 
arbitration;  and  after  considerable  difficulty  in 
Hading  a suitable  umpire  aooeptable  to  both, 
parties,  Mr.  John  Stewart,  of  Liverpool,  agentle- 
man  of  great  eminence  in  suoh  matters,  was 
ultimately  appointed  in  September,  1861.  The 
reference  commenced  and  lasted  for  seven  days. 
There  was  necessarily  a considerable  discrepancy 
in  the  valuations  made  on  behalf  of  the  hospital 
and  of  the  railway  company,  the  highest,  on 
behalf  of  the  hospital,  being  478,0001.,  and  the 
lowest,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  145,0002.  Mr. 
Steward’s  award  amounted  to  296,0002. 

In  1862  the  company  took  possession  of  the 
hospital  premises,  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  the  governors  for  the  use  of  the  Surrey 
Gardens  as  a temporary  hospital.  A fire  had 
recently  occurred,  barning  out  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  musio-hall,aud  by  the  introduction 
of  new  floors  and  roof,  and  sundry  alterations  to 
ontbuildiugs,  a temporary  hospital  was  provided 
for  about  200  beds  in  a very  short  time,  and  has, 

I think,  fairly  answered  its  purpose  daring  the 
interregnum.  Next  came  the  difficult  question 
of  the  selection  of  a site  for  the  new  hospital. 
The  governors  had  no  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase,  and  to  acquire  eight  or  ten  acres 
within  reach  of  the  population  was  a matter  not 
easy  of  solution,  and  the  question  was  further 
involved  by  the  views  expressed  by  _ certain 
persons  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  it  a 
suburban  hospital.  Several  sites  were  suggested 
j and  valuations  made,  one  being  the  removal  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  country  and  the  occupation  of 
that  site  for  the  purpose  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
and  I prepared  a design  and  estimate  for  a ngw 
Bethlehem  Hospital  to  be  erected  at  the  coat  of 
St.  Thomas’s.  All  this,  however,  dropped 
through,  and  ultimately  the  surplus  land  created 
by  the  Albert  Embankment  was  fixed  upon,  and 
a oontroot  made  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  about  eight  acres  and  a half  when 
embanked,  at  the  sum  of  90,0002.,  half  of  the 
eight  acres  and  a half  being  land  reclaimed 
from  the  river.  Great  objections  were  raised  by 
some  parties  to  the  site  : it  has  been  called  a 
mud-bank,  and  all  sorbs  of  uncomplimentary 
names,  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  a better  site  for 
a metropolitan  hospital  could  nob  have  been 
seleotod  (always,  of  coarse,  presuming  the  river 
to  be  cleared  of  the  sewage).  The  great  tidal 
flow  of  the  river  forma  a powerful  natural  venti- 
lator, obangiog  the  volume  of  air  continually, 
and  the  quiet  soothing  influence  of  water,  and 
absence  from  noise  and  dust,  render  it,  in  my 
opinion,  a most  desirable  locality  for  the  purpose 
of  a metropolitan  hospital.  I do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  some  breezy  down  in  the  country 
would  nob  be  more  condnoivo  to  health,  but  to 
place  a metropolitan  hospital  in  any  such  distant 
locality  would  render  it  praotioally  useless. 

Having  sold  the  old  site,  and  done  the  best  we 
could  for  the  patients  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Hall  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  whioh  has  seen  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  an  abode  for  mnsio,  a 
tabernacle  for  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  and  a refuge  for  a 
hospital,  and  the  question  of  a new  site  being 
settled,  I was  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
design  ; and  as  the  subject  of  competition  is  ono 
of  some  interest,  I may  mention  that  on  my 
appointment  as  arohiteot  and  surveyor  to  the 
hospital,  now  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
Governors  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
submitting  any  great  work  whioh  might  arise  to 
competition . They  did  not,  however,  avail  them- 
selves of  this  right ; and  although  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  anything  as  to  the  reanlt  of  the  coarse 
they  took,  yet  I venture  to  think  that  they  were 
relieved  from  some  trouble,  anxiety,  and  expense, 
and  I take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  for 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  me.  A Committee 
of  Governors,  accompanied  by  myself,  visited 
several  of  the  Continental  hospitals,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Staff  assisted  in 
matnring  the  several  matters  of  detail.  The 
design  is  arranged  on  the  pavilion  system,  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  for  hospital 
purposes,  and  specially  suitable  for  the  land  on 
whioh  the  hospital  was  to  be  ereoted . _ The  nature 
of  the  site  did  not  admit  of  the  pavilions  being 
placed  on  both  sides  of  a central  court  or 
corridor,  as  at  the  great  French  hospital  at 
Lariboisike,  the  hospital  at  Brussels,  or  tbe 
Herbert  hospital,  but  they  all  r<i°ged  on  the 
river  side  of  one  continuous  corridor,  909  to.  m 
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length.  This  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage 
of  increasing  the  length  of  oommanication  from 
the  several  departments,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  renders  the  ventilation  more  free  by  diminish- 
ing the  length  of  the  course.  The  prominent 
defect  of  the  Lariboisiere  hospital,  viz.,  the  too 
close  proximity  of  the  blocks  with  reference  to 
their  height,  has,  I hope,  been  avoided.  The 
pavilions  are  placed  at  a distance  of  125  fc.  from 
each  other  (the  centre  court  being  inoreaaed  to 
200  fc.),  which  distance,  it  was  calculated,  would 
admit  of  ample  sunlight  and  air  to  every  block, 
the  axis  of  the  wards  being  due  east  and 
west. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  building  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  one-pair 
story,  on  which  the  isolation  of  the  blocks  is 
more  distinctly  indicated,  the  intermediate 
spaces  on  the  ground  story  being  filled  in  with 
lower  buildings,  for  purposes  hereafter  men- 
tioned; and  it  was  my  endeavour  to  make  the 
plan  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  arrangements, 
for  facility  of  inspection  and  working.  Corri- 
dors run  the  whole  length  of  the  hospital  on  the 
ground  and  one-pair  stories,  and  connect  the 
several  blocks  of  wards  or  pavilions.  These 
corridors  are  lighted  by  large  windows  on  both 
sides,  and  in  the  event  of  it  being  deemed  neces- 
sary to  isolate  any  particular  block,  it  could  be 
done  by  putting  screens  across  the  corridors, 
and  removing  the  sashes  from  the  adjacent  win- 
dows. These  corridors  are  not  carried  higher 
than  the  one-pair  story,  but  the  flat  roof  over 
forms  a means  of  communication  to  the  several 
blocks  on  the  two-pair  story.  The  pavilions  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor,  from 
which  a passage  loads  direct  to  the  wards,  on 
one  side  of  which  ia  the  staircase.  The  wards 
are  designed  to  be  28  ft.  in  width  by  120  ft.  in 
length,  and  15  ft.  high,  and  will  accommodate 
twenty-eight  beds,  giving  a cubic  capacity  for 
eaoh  patient  of  1,800  ft.  The  beds  are  placed  at 
distances  of  8 ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the 
windows  are  arranged  alternately  with  the  beds, 
at  a level  to  enable  the  patients  to  see  out.  A 
cheerful  aspect  ia  given  to  the  wards  by  the  end 
lights  communicating  with  the  external  bal- 
conies towards  the  river,  where  patients  may  be 
placed  on  coaches  or  chairs  in  fine  weather. 
Small  wards  for  two  beds,  contiguous  to,  but 
not  communicating  with,  the  general  wards,  are 
provided  in  each  block  for  the  reception  of 
special  oases,  which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable 
to  separate  from  the  other  patients.  Adjoining 
the  passage  are  placed  the  sister’s  room,  the 
ward  kitchen  and  a room  for  the  medical  ofiioers’ 
consultation.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy 
of  ascent,  the  treads  being  12^  in.,  and  the  rise 
5§  in.  The  well-holes  are  occupied  by  the  large 
lifts  and  ventilating  shafts  hereafter  referred 
to.  The  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  bath- 
rooms attached  to  each  ward  are  projected  from 
the  maiu  building,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  ward 
by  intercepting  lobbies,  with  windows  on  both 
sides.  The  water-closets,  lavatories,  &o.,  have 
also  windows  on  all  four  sides,  to  provide  a 
thorough  ventilation.  In  this  department  the 
foul  linen  and  dust-shoots  are  arranged,  com- 
municating with  a receiving-room  in  the  base- 
ment for  external  removal.  Dormitories  are 
provided  for  the  nurses  and  servants  in  the  attio 
story,  each  having  a separate  sleeping  com- 
partment, care  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  any  ward  atmosphere  reaohing  thereto. 

The  main  hospital  may  be  said  to  commence 
on  the  first-floor,  and  consists  of  three  tiers  of 
wards,  there  being  four  smaller  wards  provided 
on  the  'ground-floor  for  the  reception  of  acci- 
dents, &c.  The  total  amount  of  accommodation 
provided  is  about  six  hundred  beds.  The  wards 
have  fiat  ceilings  throughout,  and  the  windows 
are  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  to  ensure  a 
thorough  change  of  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
rooms.  From  the  corridors  on  ground-floor 
patients  will  be  quietly  and  conveniently  con- 
veyed  by  lifts  to  the  various  wards  (these  lifts 
will  be  referred  to  presently)  ; the  corridors  will 
also  afford  a place  of  exercise  for  the  patients  in 
wet  weather,  and  the  covered  colonnades  adjoin- 
ing the  river  will  form  an  agreeable  lounge  for 
patients  approaching  convalescence. 

The  above  description  applies  generally  to  all 
the  pavilions,  except  the  southernmost,  which  is 
designed  for  special  diseases,  inadmissible  to 
the  general  wards.  The  wards  in  this  pavilion 
are  smaller,  and  are  arranged  for  males  and 
females,  being  separated  by  a central  staircase. 
The  wards  on  the  ground  story  correspond  in 
general  arrangement,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
main  corridor  on  ground  story  being  placed  next 
the  internal  courts,  the  wards  are  shortened  to 


admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  rooms 
in  connexion  therewith. 

The  general  entrance  to  the  hospital  is  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  will  be  approached  from  the 
Palace  New-road.  The  entrance-hall  ia  capa- 
cious, formtog  the  sub-structure  of  the  cbap“l, 
and  its  dimensions  being  large,  will  be  found 
convenient  for  the  reception  of  the  patients’ 
friends  at  the  times  appointed  for  visiting.  The 
steward’s  or  superintendent’s  offices  are  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance-hall,  so  that 
everything  passing  in  and  out  of  the  hospital 
will  be  under  his  immediate  supervision.  From 
each  side  of  the  entrance-hall  branch  off  main 
corridors  of  communication  connecting  all  the 
different  departments.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
first  pavilion  to  the  left  ia  appropriated  to  the 
kitchen  department,  as  being  as  nearly  central 
as  possible.  It  comprises  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
cooks’  rooms,  with  larder,  bread-room,  &c.,  on  the 
basement  immediately  under.  A serving.place 
is  provided,  where  the  patients’  food  will  be  dis- 
tributed ; it  will  then  pass  along  the  corridor  to 
the  different  pavilions,  and  be  conveyed  up  a 
small  lift  to  the  different  wards.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  first  pavilion  to  the  right  is  appro- 
priated to  the  matron’s  department,  with  a com- 
modious room  for  linen  stores.  On  the  right  of 
the  entrance-hall  is  placed  the  principal  stair- 
case, which  leads  direct  to  the  corridor  on  the 
onepair  story,  and  will  be  used  by  visitors  to 
patients,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  communicates  directly  with  the  resi- 
dent medical  officer’s  apartments,  which  are 
placed  in  the  central  block,  oonsisting  of  sixteen 
rooms  and  a common  room.  Two  operating 
theatres  are  provided  (communicating  with  the 
corridors),  lighted  from  the  northern  slope  of  the 
roof,  and  of  ample  dimensions  to  admit  of  a large 
attendance  of  pupils.  A private  room  is  attached 
to  each  theatre  for  the  operator,  with  a second 
room  in  which  a patient  may  be  temporarily 
placed  after  an  operation.  Conveyance  to  the 
mortuary  will  be  provided  from  the  basement  by 
an  underground  passage,  without  exciting  the 
patients  or  the  public  observation.  The  dispen- 
sary  and  surgery  are  placed  conveniently  for  the 
service  of  the  hospital  in  the  main  corridor,  and 
of  the  out-patients  (who  are  more  partionlarly 
referred  to  hereafter),  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  lavatory,  drug  and  store  rooms,  are  placed 
in  the  basement  story,  immediately^  under  the 
dispensary. 

All  applicants  for  relief  at  the  hospital  will 
enter  at  the  covered  porch  in  Palace  New-road, 
and  will  be  received  in  one  of  the  admission- 
rooms,  according  to  sex;  they  will  then  be  in- 
formed whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
hospital  or  to  be  treated  as  “ casualty  patients,” 
or  as  “ out-patients.”  If  admitted,  they  will  be 
passed  through  the  hospital  corridor  to  the 
wards.  If  ” casualty,”  they  will  pass  to  the  re- 
spective waiting-rooms  for  males  or  females, 
and  thence  into  the  male  or  female  surgery. 
They  will  procure  their  appliances  at  a window 
immediately  contiguous,  and  pass  out  at  once. 
If  the  applicant  is  to  be  treated  as  an  out- 
patient, be  will  be  directed  to  the  ont-patient 
department,  which  is  placed  in  the  correspond- 
ing wing.  The  out-patients  enter  at  a door 
towards  the  southern  end  of  the  hospital,  and 
pass  through  a large  waiting-room,  110  ft.  by 
37  ft.,  in  which  they  will  be  arranged  and 
classified.  The  physicians’  and  snrgeons’  rooms 
are  ranged  parallel  with  this  room.  Having 
been  seen  by  the  physician  or  surgeon,  the 
patients  pass  into  a second  room,  where  they 
will  wait  for  medicine  or  appliances  from  the 
dispensary  and  sorgery  windows,  and  after  re- 
, ceiving  them,  pass  out  into  the  Palace  New-road, 

I without  entering  the  hospital  corridor.  A stair- 
j case  leads  direct  from  the  out-patients’  waiting- 
room  to  the  out-patients’  baths,  which  are  pro- 
vided in  the  basement.  Sufferers  from  accident 
arriving  will  be  conveyed  directly  into  the  acci- 
dent receiving-room,  and  thence,  when  the 
cases  are  aerions,  immediately  through  the  hos- 
pital corridor  to  the  wards,  and  cases  of  acci- 
dent on  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
may  be  brought  to  the  hospital  and  received 
from  the  landing-stairs. 

The  administrative  offices  are  placed  next 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  approached  there- 
from; they  will  comprise  the  governor’s  hall, 
committee-rooms,  almoner’s-room,  connting- 
honse,  receiver’s-room,  strong-room,  waiting- 
rooms,  and  offices  for  the  clerk  and  surveyor  of 
the  hospital,  the  treasurer’s  residence,  &o.  A 
staircase  will  connect  the  treasnrer’s  house  with 
the  main  corridor  of  the  hospital.  The  two 
lower  stories  of  this  block  will  contain  residences 


for  porters.  Four  houses  are  provided  for  resi- 
dent officers,  containing  eight  rooms  each,  exclu- 
sive of  domestic  offices.  They  will  be  approached 
from  the  Palace  New-road,  and  communicate  in 
the  rear  with  the  main  corridors  of  the  hospital. 
For  the  last  eight  years,  nurses  selected  by  Miss 
Nightingale  have  been  trained  (the  governors 
believe  with  great  advantage  to  the  public)  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital ; and  in  the  design  for  the 
new  hospital  provision  has  been  made  for  an  in- 
creased number.  The  training  institution  ad- 
joins the  matron’s  residence,  and  will  afford 
accommodation  for  forty  probationers,  who  will 
be  trained  to  the  hospital  wards  for  the  council 
of  the  Nightingale  Fond.  Each  probationer  ia 
provided  with  a separate  sleeping  apartment, 
ranged  round  a central  gallery,  with  all  necessary 
bath-rooms,  &o.,  and  a large  day  and  dining  room 
on  the  ground  floor. 

The  chapel  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bnilding,  communicating  with  the  corridor,  with 
convenient  access  for  both  sexes.  The  school 
bnildings  occupy  the  sonthern  end  of  the  site. 
They  consist  of  a large  museum,  85  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  34  ft.  high,  with  two  galleries,  a mnseam 
for  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  medical,  ana- 
tomical, and  chemical  lecture  theatres,  library 
and  microscope  room,  dissecting  and  post-mo'/'tem 
rooms,  chemical  and  pathological  laboratories, 
&c.,  affording  the  medical  student  opportnnitiea 
rarely  if  ever  equalled  in  completeness.  The 
extreme  point  is  occupied  by  gardeners,  sheds, 
stables,  &o. 

The  new  wall  enolosiog  Lambeth  Palace 
grounds  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital 
in  exchange  for  certain  pieces  of  land  sur- 
rendered by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  improve  the  boundary  of  the  hospital  site.* 


TSEATMENT  ADAPTED  TO  MATERIAL.f 

Iron. — Let  ua  first  take  wrought  iron,  for  the 
artistic  treatment  of  iron  must  be  guided  by 
its  finest  capability ; and  that  is  to  be  found  in 
its  readiness,  under  certain  conditions,  to  receive 
the  direct  impress  of  the  worker’s  hand. 

We  have,  then,  a material  of  a dark  colour, 
and  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  does  not 
exhibit  bright  high-lights.  A vigorous  treat- 
ment and  strong  indentation  are  therefore  de- 
manded for  detail.  Its  liability  to  corrode  pre- 
vents any  reliance  on  the  eflect  of  fine  surfaces. 
It  possesses,  when  being  worked,  considerable 
ductility,  of  which  the  workman  must  avail  him- 
self fully ; also  great  elastic  strength,  which 
permits  it  to  be  bsnt  or  twisted  extensively 
without  frequent  support.  These  qualities  allow 
of  very  acute  sections,  sharp  monldings  or 
narrow  fillets,  all  of  which  will  be  found  expres- 
sive ; but  the  finer  the  sections  the  more  careful 
must  be  the  finish.  Excellent  specimens  of 
wrought-iron  ornament  are  numerous  enongh 
among  country  inn  sign-braokets  and  the  balus- 
trades and  gates  scattered  about  the  country, 
all  dating  prior  to  the  present  century.  The 
“ Hampton  Court  ” gates  (not  long  since  re- 
moved to  the  Kensington  Museum)  are  splendid 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  smith’s 
hammer.  At  the  same  time,  I am  disposed  to 
doubt  the  desirability  of  working  the  ornament 
to  snoh  a paper-liko  thinness  in  a material  which 
corrodes  so  readily  as  iron. 

Cast  Ironmay  be  considered,  for  art  purposes, 
an  abnormal  material.  Yet  its  extensive  use 
obliges  ns  to  consider  what  rules  should  guide 
onr  treatment  of  it.  We  mast  regard  its  con- 
ditions as  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  bronze, 
without  the  latter’s  capacity  for  high  finish. 
The  coarse  surface  resulting  from  the  casting  ig 
destructive  of  delicate  detail,  nor  does  it  readily 
admit  of  sabaequent  finish.  The  character  of 
the  detail  mast  therefore  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface  as  it  comes  from  the  mould, 
and  should  be  adapted  to  the  reqnireraents  of 
casting.  If  these  conditions  are  carefully  studied, 
very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained.  It 
is  only  when  cast  iron  affects  to  imitate  wrought 
iron,  or  some  other  substance,  that  it  fails, 
disagreeably,  to  take  its  right  place  as  a 
valuable  material. 

Bronze  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  ocenpy- 
ing  the  foremost  place  among  metals  for  pur- 
poses of  art.  Its  close  texture  admits  of  the 
highest  finish,  resulting  in  softened  high  lights, 
the  most  favourable  for  the  display  of  surface 
form.  It,  therefore,  lends  itself  admirably  to 
either  delicate  or  vigorous  relief.  The  effect  of 
the  relief  is  often  heightened  by  the  brightness 


• To  be  coutinned.  + See  p 40,  ante. 
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of  the  metal  where  ita  promiaencea  are  snbjected 
' to  abrasion. 

Although,  like  oast-iron,  it  is  turned  ont  of  a 
I mould,  it  differs  materially  in  more  than  one 
i respect.  It  has  not  the  hard  brittle  nature  of 
' cast-iron,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  a certain 
limited  extent,  ductile  and  elastic, — qualities 
which  enable  its  treatment  to  resemble  more 
nearly  that  of  wrought  metal  when  suoh  is 
f deemed  desirable.  Bat  beyond  this  it  is  ad- 
I mirably  adapted  for  receiving  finish  at  the  hands 
r of  the  chaser,  who  may  expend  upon  it  with 
i;  advantage  almost  any  labour  or  care  that  the 
i size  or  nature  of  the  object  admits  of. 

Perhaps  no  material  is  so  effective  in  work, 
[j  both  small  and  large.  From  tho  great  gates  of 
f]  the  Florence  Baptistery  to  the  minute  medallions 
'I  wrought  by  Japanese  artists,  bronze  seems 
J equally  to  lend  itself  to  tho  object,  and  equally 
I to  satisfy  the  just  requirements  of  art.  In  the 
( latter  instance  it  has  received  the  highest  con- 
i ceivable  finish  j in  the  former,  only  so  slight  a 
finish  as  the  large  scale  and  exposed  situation 
require.  But  in  all  cases,  and  whatever  the  size 
of  the  work,  the  plain  surfaces  should  be  care- 
fully finished,  so  that  the  spectator  may  recognise 
the  fine  texture  and  beanty  of  the  material.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  contour  of  mouldings  should 
be  refined,  and  should  be  relieved  by  acute  arrises 
or  fiue  fillets.  True,  the  dark  colour  makes 
requisite  deep  cutting  and  bold  modelling  where 
emphasis  is  necessary,  or  where  the  parts  are  in 
shadow;  but  even  here  coarseness  must  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  the  sharpest  finish  given  to  all 
edges.  A dull,  blurred  edge  is  destructive  of 
metallic  effect and  herein  lies  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  failure  among  our  London  examples  of 
bronze  statuary.  One  and  all,  they  never  get 
beyond  the  clay  in  which  the  model  was  designed. 
Turn  from  these  to  such  works  as  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Oolleone  at  Venice,  or  the  great  kingly 
figures  which  stand  round  the  tomb  of  Maxi- 
milian at  Innsbruck  (full-size  copies  of  these 
are  in  the  Crystal  Palace).  What  acontrast ! 
I defy  the  idea  of  plastic  clay  ever  to  enter  one’s 
head  when  regarding  these  examples.  Apart 
from  the  magnificent  vigour  of  their  design, 
•there  is  a metallic  finish  about  them,  bold  though 
it  be,  from  head  to  foot.  Sharp  edges  are  pre- 
served both  in  outline  and  detail,  giving  an 
unmistakable  sparkle  and  spirit  to  the  whole, 
which  would  be  entirely  lost  were  these  sharp 
lights  rounded  down  or  “smeared”  away  as  we 
see  them  in  Trafalgar-square  examples. 

Can  anybody  point  to  a single  London  statue 
'(saving  Charles  I.)  which  might  not  just  as  well 
have  been  oast  in  iron  as  in  the  exquisite  mate- 
rial of  which  they  display  suoh  a profouud 
unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  artists  ? 
Take  our  moat  recent  and  most  valued  acquisi- 
tion, the  “ Nelson  lions.”  Where  do  we  find  the 
spirit  of  bronze  ? Where  are  the  crisp,  bright 
lights  and  the  sharp,  deep  cuttings,  or  the  silky 
gleam  of  surface  which  all  speak  of  metal  ? 
Not  in  the  mane  assuredly  ! Yet  how  valuable 
would  have  been  the  bright  streaks  of  light  in 
explaining  the  intended  object.  Look  at  the 
paws!  How  innocent  of  everything  but  the 
marks  of  tho  tool,  not  with  which  the  bronze  was 
finished,  but  with  which  the  clay  was  moulded, 
all  too  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  casting.  Had 
they  been  of  terra-cotta,  these  modellers’  tool- 
ings would  have  been  well ; but  when  we  are 
working  a valuable  metal,  the  wretched  sand  or 
clay  which  we  may  happen  to  use  in  tho  process 
should  be  unknown  to  the  spectator.  It  is  not 
the  ready,  but  “ smeary,”  moulding-tool  that 
should  be  evident,  to  remind  him  that  this  is  but 
a costly  reproduction  from  a baser  model;  but  it  is 
the  sharp  file  and  the  keen  graver,  the  skilful 
handling  of  which  he  is  to  recognise.  It  is  the 
ultimate  work,  the  finished,  hard,  gleaming  metal, 
which  is  to  show  the  artist’s  hand,  The  clay, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  have  no  more  business 
to  be  seen  than  the  painter’s  lay  figure. 

Herein  lies  the  gist  of  all  that  I am  trying  to 
say ; and,  half  against  my  will,  I have  selected 
this  example,  the  noble  design  of  which  I 
thoroughly  appreciate,  precisely  because  its 
excellences  are  apt  to  lead  the  student  to  forget 
its  defect — material  ignored. 

In  such  bronze  objects  as  include  the  use  of 
mouldings  these  should,  as  I have  already  said, 
present  fine  profiles.  By  this  I do  not  mean  that 
the  actual  size  of  the  mouldings  need  be  limited, 
but  that  the  flow  of  the  lines  should  be  such  as 
to  present  gradual  and  softened  curves  where 
broad  lights  are  required,  the  edges  being  kept 
sharp,  and  the  shadows  dark  and  well  defined.  To 
this  latter  end  we  often  find, in  the  best  works,  the 
moulding  highly  concave  in  ita  underside;  by 


which  means  the  bright,  sharp  edge  is  brought 
sharply  against  dark  shadow. 

Examples  of  this  are  freqnent  among  the 
elegant  candelabra  and  other  objects  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  We  may  also  ob- 
serve in  these  works  how  the  mouldings  are, 
here  and  there,  wrought  to  an  extreme  tenuity, 
thereby  assisting  the  eye  to  recognise  the 
tough  strength  of  the  metal.  Occasionally,  too, 
much  delicacy  is  given  by  the  occurrence  of  very 
fine  fillets, — mere  threads,  upon  the  profile. 

For  examples  of  excellent  treatment  of  orna- 
mental work  in  bronze  on  a large  scale  we  may 
take  Al!o3sandro  Leopardi’s  grand  standard 
sockets  at  Venice.  In  them  we  find  the  boldest 
treatment  of  contour  or  form  combined  with  a 
masterly  finish  of  the  detail. 

Modern  French  sculptors  and  artists  have  well 
studied  the  effects  of  bronze  as  a material ; 
which,  indeed,  may  be  considered  the  one  which, 
of  late  years,  the  French  have  most  completely 
made  their  own.  Simply  because  their  artists 
and  workmen  are  at  the  trouble  of  studying 
their  material,  and  adapting  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  to  the  due  expression  of  its  character. 
Before  passing  to  the  precious  metals,  we  may 
pause  for  a moment  to  consider  that  exquisite 
works  have  been  produced  by  Fran9oi8  Briot  and 
others  in  so  common  a metal  as  pewter.  So 
ductile  a material  is,  of  course,  very  readily 
repoussd,  and  the  subsequent  chasing  is  much 
more  easily  executed  than  in  the  harder  metals. 
Lead  or  pewter  is  used  for  the  finished  models 
from  which  the  smaller  kinds  of  ornamental  de- 
tails are  oast  in  brass  or  bronze.  These  models 
are  often  far  more  beautifully  finished  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  oast  from  them,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  these  substances 
offer  great  facilities  to  the  artist.  The  draw- 
back is,  that  their  softness  renders  them  very 
liable  to  injury ; so  that  it  becomes  a question 
whether  a harder  and  more  valuable  material 
does  not  repay  the  additional  labour  demanded. 

In  silver  we  have  a metal  which,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  value,  possesses  many  qualities 
valuable  to  the  artist.  It  is  far  more  ductile 
than  bronze,  and  at  the  same  time  has  natural 
hardness  sufficient  to  resist  any  ordinary  risks  of 
wear.  This  hardness  may  be  increased  by  alloy. 
In  addition,  it  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  admits 
of  the  highest  finish.  It  is  also  open  to  two 
distinct  methods  of  treatment,  which  may  be 
used  separately  or  in  combination.  If  polished 
or  burnished,  its  whiteness  and  strong  high 
lights  preclude  delicate  work  in  the  detail.  At 
the  same  time  these  qualities  result  in  consider- 
able splendour  of  effect  when  boldly  treated; 
especially  in  objects  which  are  made  to  depend 
upon  form  in  such  a way  as  to  exhibit  the  bur- 
nished surface  to  advantage.  Bold  “ bossed  ” 
work  is  very  effective,  and  may  be  used  with  ex- 
cellent result  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  engraving  or  repouss4  relief.  A matted 
ground  is  then  valuable  to  the  latter.  Engraving, 
to  tell  well  on  bright  silver,  must  be  pretty 
boldly  executed.  The  lines  are  otherwise  lost 
in  tho  overlapping,  refracted  rays  of  light  shed 
from  the  surrounding  surface. 

For  art  purposes  the  moat  favourable  form  of 
silver  is  that  known  as  “oxidised,”  in  which 
the  extreme  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  surface 
are  subdued.  It  then  possesses  the  finer  quali- 
fications of  bronze  in  a higher  degree,  and  the 
light  grey  colour  which  it  presents,  together 
with  a fine  surface,  and  softened  lights,  renders 
it  the  best  of  all  materials  for  delicate  and 
highly  finished  relief.  In  fact,  the  chasing  may 
be  as  fine  as  the  artist  can  bestow ; nor  need  he 
fear  that  his  labour  will  be  lost. 

Many  valuable  modern  works  have  been 
executed  in  this  country,  though  by  foreign 
artists,  and  some  excellent  reproductions  have  ' 
been  made  in  fac‘simile  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess. The  most  beautiful  modern  specimens  of 
repoussd  silver,  however,  which  I remember, 
were  exhibited  in  1867,  by  Pannii^re,  of  Paris, 
who,  in  a table  service  (said  to  have  been 
designed  by  an  amateur  for  his  own  use),  com- 
bined excellence  of  form  and  design  with  moat 
admirable  treatment  in  execution.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  one  of  the  English  artizans, 

, whose  reports  were  published  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  appreciated  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
the  works  from  this  atdlier.  “ Other  exhibitors,” 
he  says,  “ show  some  good  pieces ; but  in 
Panniere’s  case,  I think  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover one  piece  of  inferior  work,  while  many  are 
real  masterpieces.” 

Party  gilding  and  “ damascening,”  may  both 
be  used  on  dull  silver,  with  good  effect,  the 
main  point  to  care  for  being  to  avoid  confusion. 


Engraving  may  be  used  with  both,  and,  if  the 
snrface  is  not  polished,  may  be  as  fine  or  as 
elaborate  as  may  be  desired.  A hatched  or 
matted  ground,  judiciously  used,  often  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect,  of  low  relief,  or  may  some- 
times be  need  to  show  a fiat  ornament  with 
engraved  outline. 

Gold. — The  most  valuable  and  tho  handsomest 
of  the  natural  products  in  general  use,  is,  by 
reason  of  its  powerful  colour  and  strong  lights, 
not  very  favourable  to  the  display  of  delicate 
modulations  of  surface. 

In  large  objects,  highly  bossed  work,  bold 
relief,  or  low  relief  set  off  by  a mat  ground,  tells 
well ; as  also  does  engraving,  whether  fine  or 
bold. 

Whilst  possessing  great  strength  and  tenacity, 
it  is  extremely  ductile,  and  in  its  native  state 
bends  very  readily.  These  qualities  sufficiently 
account  for  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  and 
Oriental  goldsmiths  used  fine  twisted  wire  in  the 
ornamentation  of  their  jewelry.  Angular  or  very 
sharp  sections  are  not  desirable;  the  latter 
giving  a bard,  steel-like  character  to  the  subject, 
whilst  thick,  square  edges  have  a “stony”  effect. 
Slightly  rounded  edges,  and  tolerably  bold  pro 
files  seem  best  to  suit  the  characteristics  of  gold. 
Very  thin,  sharp  edges  seem  to  detract  from  the 
value,  and  look  poor.  Very  fiue  relief,  rising 
abruptly  from  its  ground  (as  the  wire  ornament 
already  mentioned),  always  tells  very  happily  in 
gold,  because,  although  ever  so  delicate,  it  pro- 
vides itself  a fine  outline;  and  this  is  what  gold 
always  seems  to  demand.  On  this  account  repoussd 
work  in  plain  gold  must  always  rise  more  sud- 
denly from  its  ground  than  would  be  necessary 
with  bronze  or  dull  silver ; but,  being  once  pro- 
vided with  this  natural  outline,  the  execution  of 
the  raised  work  should  be  rounded  and  soft,  not 
abrupt  and  angular.  Anything  like  ahritpt  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade  will  detract  from  the 
effect  of  work  in  gold.  A certain  repose  is 
essential  to  the  solid  beanty  of  the  material,  so 
long  as  we  are  depending  on  the  solid  gold  alone. 
If,  however,  we  are  merely  using  the  gold  as  a 
setting  for  some  more  precious  object  (suoh  as 
jewels),  the  rule  may  be  modified. 

So  far  I have  been  speaking  of  gold  having 
the  fine  dull  surface  natural  to  it  in  its  native 
state.  For  almost  all  art  purposes  this  is  the 
most  agreeable  finish.  At  the  satoe  time,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  burnisher,  which,  when  used 
with  judgment,  may  produce  excellent  effect  by 
contrasting  the  bright  and  dnll  surfaces,  and  so 
giving  special  emphasis  to  certain  parts  of  the 
design.  Burnished  gold  alone  has  rarely  so  good 
an  effect. 

Gold  has  the  peculiar  property  of  harmonising 
colours.  It  does  so  to  an  extent  that  only  those 
who  have  tried  it  can  believe,  and  at  the  same 
time  clears  and  purifies  each  colour  that  it  sur- 
rounds. Precious  stones  are,  therefore,  always 
seen  to  advantage  in  a gold  setting ; and  both 
they  and  coloured  enamels  may  be  used  to  give 
point  to  the  design,  even  when  they  are  only 
employed  with  that  secondary  intention. 

Gilding, — From  gold  to  gilding  is  an  easy 
transition.  Gilt  metal  may  be  considered  as,  in 
the  main,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  gold ; 
but  the  same  delicacy  of  treatment  and  high 
finish  are  not  demanded.  The  relief  most  always 
be  strong  enough  to  clear  itself  unless  it  be 
assisted  by  the  burnisher,  of  which  a more  free 
use  may  be  made. 

Gilding  on  wood,  or  other  similar  material, 
may  be  made  more  or  less  effective,  by  judgment 
in  execution,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear.  The  judicious  disposition 
of  the  burnish  may  make  or  mar  the  whole  piece. 
Surfaces  which  are  much  out  up  should  never  feel 
the  burnisher,  which  should  be  confined  to  suoh 
parts  as  present  an  evenly-rounded  or  flat  face. 
The  bnrnished  parts  should  alwoys  be  so  placed 
os  to  assist  in  expressing  the  design.  Carved 
surfaces  should  be  in  dull  gold ; and  care  taken 
that  the  “ preparation  ” does  not  smooth  away 
all  spirit  from  the  work.  When  only  a portion 
of  the  object  is  gilt,  and  the  remainder  shows 
wood  as  its  material,  I prefer  that  the  gilt  parts 
should  also  exhibit  the  texture  of  the  wood. 

The  same  rules  which  we  have  been  applying 
to  the  treatment  of  ornament  in  the  solid  apply, 
in  a different  way,  to  the  coloured  treatment  of 
various  surfaces.  Here,  similarly,  the  eye  must 
be  judicially  led  to  forget  the  imperfections  of 
the  material  where  it  is  imperfect,  or  to  value 
its  excellence  if  it  be  excellent.  A rough  or 
irregular  surface  of  wall  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  absolutely  without  gloss,  and  ita  decoration 
must  then  be  so  carried  out  as  to  lead^  away 
from  the  consideration  of  surface.  Continuous 
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straight  lines,  or  fine  cnrres,  are  to  be  shnnned  ; 
nor  is  delicate  finish  desirable.  A certain  breadth 
of  effect  and  execution  tnuet  be  maintained,  and 
the  forms  of  ornament  selected  must  be  such  as 
not  readily  to  betray  the  slight  distortions  caused 
by  uneven  surface,  bub  to  lead  the  eye  to  follow 
the  intention  of  their  own  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  wall  presents  a singularly  fine 
and  perfect  surface,  this  may  be  done  justice  to 
and  explained,  firstly,  by  making  the  coloured 
grounds  carefully  even  in  tone  and  texture.  It, 
may  even  be  tboTtght  desirable  to  maintain  a 
slight  gloss,  but  this  must  not  be  excessive. 
Fine  detail  and  straight  lines  may  be  used  to 
any  extent  required,  and  the  finish  need  only  be 
limited  by  the  skill  of  the  artist.  In  this,  how. 
ever,  a distinction  must  be  observed  as  to  the 
execution  of  those  parts  which  are  mere  orna- 
ment, and  those  which  partake  rather  of  pictorial 
art.  The  former  are  intended  to  add  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  room  or  building,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  executed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
explain  themselves,  and  answer  their  end  when 
viewed  as  part  of  the  whole.  However  finely 
executed,  the  lights  must  be  sharply  preserved, 
and  not  tontd  off  too  gradually  to  the  shades.  A 
certain  crisp,  solidity  of  touch,  with  a precision 
of  intention,  are  indispensable,  thongh  they  need 
never  become  obtrusive. 

I cannot  do  better  than  point  to  the  decora- 
tions of  Pompeii  for  examples  of  the  execution 
of  decorative  ornament, — on  a fine  sarface. 

When,  however,  pictorial  art  is  introduced,  I 
am  far  frem  desiring  to  limit  the  finish  or  to 
dictate  the  style  or  method  of  execution.  The 
artist  will  of  coarse  comply  with  the  condition 
that  the  general  tone  of  colouring  and  force  of 
effect  be  such  as  to  harmonise  with  the  rest,  and 
assist  the  general  result.  Having  done  this,  it 
remains  with  him  alone  to  decide  whether  his 
work  shall  be  most  admired  at  a distance  of  one 
yard  or  five.  It  occupies  the  position  of  a gem 
in  a fine  setting,  and  invites  admiration  on  its 
own  account  as  well  as  by  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  whole.  Yet,  even  with  this  freedom,  the 
painter  who  has  never  painted  for  any  sur- 
rounding but  a gilt  frame  will  find  that  he  has 
much  to  learn  before  ho  can  satisfactorily  ally 
himself  to  the  architect. 

Stained  Glass. — We  have  been  ’considering 
how  far  the  treatment  of  coloured  ornamentmay 
be  varied  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied  : the  variation  being  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  way  in  which  the  light, 
falling  on  those  surfaces,  affects  the’appearance 
of  their  ornamentation,  and  vice  versd. 

We  have,  however,  in  stained  glass  windows, 
coloured  ornament  applied  under  totally  different 
conditions, 

In  wall  treatment,  we  had  to  explain  the  sur- 
face; bnthere  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  surface, 
of  which  the  eye  can  take  no  knowledge,  the 
light  being  transmitted.  It  can,  however,  take 
note  of  outline,  form,  and  colour ; therefore 
especial  care  must  be  taken  in  respect  to  these 
elements  of  beauty.  The  leading  forms  must 
not  only  in  themselves  be  pleasing,  but  must 
be  BO  clearly  defined  as  to  be  distiuguished 
in  spite  of  the  flood  of  light  which  pours 
through,  the  rays  of  which  spread  and  overlap 
each  other. 

But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  colour 
that  the  treatment  of  stained  glass  is  really  pot 
to  the  proof.  We  have  not  only  to  arrange  our 
colours  harmoniously,  but  to  make  the  most  of 
cor  beautiful  material.  It  is  in  the  jewel-like 
brilliance  and  play  of  colour  that  the  great 
charm  of  stained  glass  lies,  and  our  study  should 
bo  to  enhance,  as  far  as  possible,  this  special 
beauty.  If  we  observe  carefully  the  best 
works  of  the  old  artists  in  stained  glass,  we  shall 
find  that  one  important  means  to  their  success 
lay  in  the  skilful  use  which  they  made  of  the 
irregularity  of  their  materials.  lUitli  colows  ob. 
iained  by  transmitted  light,  those  appear  richest 
which  vary  most  in  depth.  This  is  an  axiom 
■which  workers  in  translucent  material  (be  it 
glass  or  enamel,  or  what  not)  should  never 
forget.  It  is  their  first  condition  of  success. 
Such  homely  illustrations  as  a decanter  of  claret, 
or  a spoonful  of  currant  jelly  on  a white  plate, 
will  explain  my  meaning  as  well  as  any. 

If  the  wine  were  in  a flat  vessel  of  uniform 
depth,  the  colour  would  be  there,  bub  half  its 
rich  play  and  flashing  glow  would  be  gone;  for 
it  derives  these  from  the  varied  diameter  of  the 
vessel.  So  with  the  jelly,  the  colour  of  which  is 
displayed  (as  in  enamel)  by  the  light  reflected 
from  its  ground,  the  plate.  If  spread  in  an  even 
coating,  the  colour  is  still  beautiful,  bub  the 
rich  palpitating  effect  is  no  longer  there. 


In  large  spaces  of  one  colour,  the  msss  should 
be  made  up  of  several  pieces  of  varying  depth.  In 
small  spaces  the  varied  thicknessof  the  glass  itself 
must  be  depended  on  ; and  where,  as  in  a border, 
the  same  colour  is  repeated  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, so  far  from  matching  each  piece  to  the 
other,  the  skilful  artist  will  seek  how  bo  vary 
them  with  most  effect.  Many  of  our  best  glass 
artists  are  well  aware  of  this;  but  until  the 
workman  himself  appreciates  and  understands 
how  thus  to  give  value  to  his  work  by  studying 
his  material,  advance  will  be  slow.  Still,  io 
knowledge  of  their  material,  the  English  stained- 
glass  workers  of  to-day  surpass  all  their  foreign 
rivals.  Whatever  excellence  of  pictorial  design 
the  much-vaunted  “Munich”  windows  may 
possess,  they  betray  absolate  ignorance  of  the 
treatment  of  material.  They  are  mere  trans- 
parencies, and,  bub  for  their  greater  (almost  un- 
fortunate) permanency,  might  just  as  well  be 
painted  on  oiled  canvas  as  on  glass,  of  which 
they  exhibit  nob  a single  characteristic. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  several  of  those 
materials  which  are  in  most  general  nse  for  the 
purposes  of  art,  especially  of  such  arts  as  are 
most  closely  allied  to  architecture.  In  thus 
rapidly  surveying  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
each  material,  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
that,  although  much  may  bo  done  in  the  design, 
much  also  remains  io  the  power  of  the  artist  or 
workman  under  whose  hands  the  crude,  lifeless 
material  is  wrought  into  the  living  treasure.  It 
lies  with  him,  not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  con- 
ception of  his  own  or  another’s  brain,  but,  in  so 
doing,  to  seek  for  all  the  assistance  and  all  the 
power  of  expression  which  he  may  derive  from 
the  substance  which  ho  has  selected  from  the  rich 
gifts  of  his  mothtr  earth.  J.  D.  Cbace. 


YEOVIL  AWAKENED. 

“ 'Tis  tho  Toice  nf  the  sluggard.  I heard  him  complain  : 

‘ You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  ImusC  slumber  again.'  ” 

Atter  five  or  six  weeks*  hibernation,  the 
Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians  has  hatched  a 
report  in  answer  to  the  facts  stated  in  our  article 
of  December  17th.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
our  statements,  these  gentlemen  confine  them- 
selves almost  to  a simple  denial  of  our  charges, 
and  they  appear  to  be  in  nowise  interested  in 
challenging  ns  to  the  proof.  Not  at  all : quite 
otherwise. 

“ The  commissioners  (sic  ) do  not  recommend 
the  Board  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the 
anonymous  attacks  upon  it  in  the  article  con- 
tained in  the  Builder.” 

Beforewe  make  good  our  statement,  let  ns  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  part  of  the  report : — 

“ The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Quardians, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1870,  to  investigate  the  charges 
contained  in  an  article,  which  appeared  in  (he  Builder,  on 
the]  17th  of  December,  beaded,  ‘Yeovil,  wake  np  !’  with 
power  to  examine  any  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  ; 
union  which  they  may  think  proper,  and  also  to  call  before 
them  any  person  or  persons  who,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
able  to  give  information  as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the 
statements  made  in  such  article,  and  that  sneh  committee 
report  to  the  Board  the  result  of  their  inquiries  on  this 
day  fortnight,  met  on  the  4th  of  January,  1871. 

From  the  beat  investigation  they  can  make,  the  com- 
mittee have  failed  to  discover  a single  case  where  able- 
bodied  youths  had  been  kept  for  several  years  in  the  house 
lasily  squandering  away  their  time  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, and  at  last  thrown  out  upon  society,  unable  to  follow 
any  useful  occupation  ; or  when  any  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  has  tended  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
rearing  up  of  such  youths  to  criminality. 

It  is  true  that  an  accident  occurred  in  the  bouse  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  which  a child,  aged  three  years, 
died  from  the  effects  of  burns;  tho  accident  having 
occurred  altbongh  a fire-guard  was  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  placed  before  the  fire  in  the  room.  Mr.  Stone, 
the  master,  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the 
paupers  have  had  a change  of  linen  regiilarly  and  syste- 
matically at  the  lea^t  once  a week,  and  a pair  of  clean 
sheets  fortnightly.  Tho  master  has  supplied,  aud  Mary 
Elizabeth  Hibberd,  the  nurse,  will  swear,  it'  necessary, 
that  the  sick  paupers  have  had,  the  wine,  spirits,  and  beer 
which  had  been  put  down  to  the  workhouse  expenses. 
Dr.  Aldridge  says  be  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
paupers  for  whom  he  ordered  extras  (j.e  , wine,  spirits, 
and  beer),  did  not  get  tho  supplies  so  ordered.  He  baa 
never  had  any  complaint  made  to  him  by  a pauper." 

Will  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  the  committee 
venture  to  deny  that  a youth,  twenty-two  years 
of  age  had  been  in  the  Yeovil  Workhouse  since 
he  was  two  years  old  ? Twenty  years  out  of 
his  twenty-two  had  been  thus  lazily  squandered, 
but  giving  the  juvenile  a ten  years’  benefit  for 
his  tender  years,  what  have  tho  gnardians  to 
show  for  the  surplus  time  ? 

Another  boy  of  sixteen,  who  ought  to  have 
been  apprenticed  to  some  trade,  or  put  to  farm 
work,  had  spent  six  years  in  the  Yeovil  Union. 
No  wonder  that  one  of  the  guardians  should 
remark  last  year,  “ that  the  Board,  by  their 
action,  were  squandering  the  ratepayers’  money.” 


The  two  yonng  hopefuls  we  have  alluded  to 
cost  the  union  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  for 
their  lengthened  board,  washing,  and  lodgment. 
Early  last  year  there  was  such  a large  number 
of  boys  in  the  workhouse,  that  a correspondence 
was  advised  to  be  opened  with  the  Admiralty 
with  a view  of  sending  them  into  the  navy  ; a 
second  party  were  for  apprenticing  them  to 
trades  ; and  a third  were  for  patting  them  out  to 
field  labour.  In  the  meantime  little  or  nothing 
was  done  to  teach  those  able-bodied  boys  how 
to  earn  a living.  With  the  training  they  received 
in  the  Yeovil  Union,  they  would  be  a curse 
either  to  the  army  or  navy,  until  the  terror  of 
the  “ cat-o’-nine-tails  ” made  them  look  alive. 
We  have  one  quarter’s  account  of  the  consump- 
tion of  stimnlants  before  us.  This  account  re- 
lates to  a period  previous  to  the  visit  of  the 
Poor-law  inspector.  Item,  1,039  ounces  of 
brandy,  1,112  ounces  of  gin,  and  737  pints 
of  porter.  This  is  the  quantity  returned  as 
ordered  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
union;  but  another  medical  gentleman  in  the 
environs  of  the  town  assured  us  that  these 
quantities  were  never  consumed  by  the  pauper 
inmates. 

It  is  of  small  consequence  what  the  present 
master  of  the  workhouse  or  one  of  the  nurses 
may  be  prepared  to  swear:  we  are  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  officers  in  the  union  have  under- 
gone a change;  that  the  nurses  aud  school- 
mistress, as  well  as  some  of  the  paupers,  have 
been  refractory,  and  bad  to  be  remonstrated  with 
for  acts  of  insubordination,  but  that  they  con- 
tinued despite,  for  a long  time,  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  The  expenditure  per  head  for  food  was 
under  two  shillings  a head  ; some  years  ago  it 
did  nob  amount  to  one  and  sixpence.  Tho  late 
master  having  decamped,  cannot  be  brought  to 
book,  and  it  is  very  handy  now  for  the  guardians 
to  throw  the  late  evil  condition  of  the  work- 
house upon  his  shoulders.  Now,  what  did  a late 
visiting  committee  report  to  the  Board  ? — 
“ That  the  union  was  in  a disgraceful  condition,” 
and  that*  they  were  obliged  to  order  new  bed- 
clothing ; and  did  not  one  poor  old  creature  con- 
fess “ that  she  had  not  had  a change  of  clothing 
for  tew  weehs?"  In  the  face  of  these  gloomy  facts, 
the  reporting  committee  have  the  bravery  to  say 
that  the  paupers  have  had  a change  of  clothing 
regularly.  Have  there  not  been  between  twenty 
and  thirty  pounds  expended  yearly  for  wine  for 
children  “ between  the  ages  of  six  months  and 
two  years  ? ” Who  were  the  wine-bibbers  or 
tasters  besides  ? — Mum. 

Here  is  another  fact,  worth  fifty  assertions, 
showing  the  value  of  the  training  in  such  unions 
as  Yeovil.  Last  autumn  a member  in  a town- 
council  nob  a hundred  miles  from  Yeovil  read  a 
letter  from  a young  man  then  in  Bristol  Gaol. 
The  substance  of  the  letter  went  to  show  that 
while  the  writer  thanked  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  letter,  and  the  union  to  which 
he  formerly  belonged,  for  treating  him  with 
kindness,  and  teaching  him  how  to  read  and 
write,  yet  he  deplored  that  the  union  should 
have  turned  him  out  without  teaching  him  any 
useful  occupation  or  trade  by  which  ho  could 
gain  his  living.  To  this  cause  the  convict  attri- 
buted his  falling  into  bad  company,  and  being 
tempted  to  rob. 

Here  was  a lesson  before  the  Yeovil  guardians 
to  profit  by,  if  it  did  not  immediately  concern 
them, — but  it  did. 

The  authorities  that  keep  pauper  youth  for 
years,  half  educate  them,  and  finally  turn  them 
out  upon  society  at  an  age  when  they  should 
have  nearly  mastered  some  useful  form  of  skilled 
labour,  are  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  repre- 
hensible conduct. 


ART-WORKMANSHIP  : SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  specimens  sent  i n response  to  the  offer  of 
medals  and  premiums  made  last  year  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  which  are  now  exposed  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  Society’s  House  in  the 
Adelpbi,  are  sixty-three  in  number,  besides  some 
twenty  works  submitted  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son, 
with  the  names  of  the  workmen  who  produced 
them,  bub  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Society,  are  retained  on  the  manufacturers’ 
pretilises.  Had  other  art  mauufactorers  and 
artists, — such,  for  example,  as  Messrs.  Jack- 
son  & Graham,  Messrs.  Hart  & Co.,  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Collmann,  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
and  more  that  we  could  name, — 'acted  similarly, 
they  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  secured 
medals  for  themselves  and  money-rewards  for 
their  best  men,  besides  facilitating  the 
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, admission  of  some  of  their  works  ab  the  ap- 
proaching International  Exhibition,  had  they  so 
desired.  However,  they  have  not  done  so,  and, 

I as  it  seems  to  ns,  have  missed  a chaaoe.  The 
Society  generonaly  laid  themselves  open  to  a very 
I heavy  pull  on  their  finances,  and  were  prepared 
. to  abide  by  what  they  had  offered  ; whether  they' 

I will  repeat  such  liberal  proposals  remains  to  be 
. seen. 

As  we  shall  probably  think  it  right  to  print  the 
I names  of  all  the  rewarded  oompetitors,  we  will  con- 
I fine  ourselves  at  this  moment  to  mentioning  a few 
r of  the  best  works.  No.  12,  an  Amboyna  wood  in- 
I laid  loo-table  designed  and  executed  by  Thomas 
i Jacob,  assisted  by  Cornelias  Rich  (marquetrie- 
I cutter),  Charles  Heifer  (engraver),  and  others, 

I is  an  unmistakably  good  work,  and  will  donbt- 
I less  obtain  premiums  for  those  concerned.  No.  38, 
one  of  a pair  of  wrought-iron  gates  executed 
1 for  the  Union  IBank  of  London  by  T.  Winstanley, 

I from  the  design  of  Mr.  F.  Porter,  is  an  equally 
j meritorious  production  in  another  department. 

; G.  Winstanley  and  F.  Lsnoester,  his  apprentices, 

I helped,  and  should  have  some  of  the  reward. 

I Another  remarkably  good  exhibit  includes 
I Noa.  22,  23,  and  24,  portions  of  friezes  for  rooms, 

I designed  and  modelled  by  J.  Daymond,  jun., 

( under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Salvin.  No.  10, 

1 a dead  pheasant,  from  nature,  shows  much 
i technical  skill.  No.  14,  a cabinet,  in  mahogany 
and  ebony,  displays  some  carving  creditable  to 
W.  M.  Holmes  and  W.  Haskell,  but  as  a whole, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  falls  short  of 
•excellence.  No.  20,  figure  of  a child  dropping 
off  to  sleep,  by  J.  W.  Gonld,  is  remarkable — 
perhaps  too  remarkable — for  its  likeness  to 
nature.  The  steel-bladed  trowel  damascened, 
by  T.  R.  Rice,  is  technically  excellent.  Two 
hammered  brackets  in  iron,  by  W.  Morris  and 
W.  Robson,  respectively,  and  some  works  in 
copper,  repoussJ',  by  R.  Tow  and  W.  Theuerkauff, 
deserve  commendation ; and  the  same  may  be , 
said  of  some  specimens  of  glass-blowing  executed 
by  E.  & T.  C.  Barnes.  J.  Rooca  sends  an  ele- 
gantly out  cameo  or  two,  but  they  are  not  equal 
to  others  that  he  has  done. 

The  specimens  submitted  by  Messrs.  Cox,  in- 
clude some  silversmith’s  work,  part  very  good, 
a brass  eagle  lectern,  a wrought-iron  gas  stan- 
dard, a wrought-iron  pulpit,  and  a font-cover 
of  oak  and  brass,  all  deserving  reward  in  one 
respect  or  another. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS,  TRAMWAYS, 
AND  MI8CELL.ANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR  SESSION  1871. 

Tue  basis  of  a map  on  which  new  railways, 
tramways,  and  other  improvements  within  the 
metropolitan  area  are  shown  from  year  to  year, 
need  not  necessarily  be  much  changed  from  one 
year  to  another;  bub  the  coloured  lines  and 
patches,  indicating  the  sites  of  proposed  im- 
provements, and  the  courses  of  proposed  rail- 
ways and  tramways,  necessitate  numerous  and 
elaborate  alterations.  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Charing- 
cross,  publishes  annually  a map,  in  anticipation 
of  the  Parliamentary  session,  in  which  the  new 
schemes  for  which  plans  have  been  deposited  at 
the  Private  Bill  Office,  are  embodied.  This  map 
for  the  coming  session  is  just  published,  and  is 
as  usual,  upon  an  excellent/  map  of  London  and 
its  suburbs,  extending  north  and  south  to  beyond 
the  five-mile  radios  from  Charing-oross,  and  east 
and  west  to  a oonsiderabiy  greater  distance.  It  is 
necessary  every  year  to  have  extra  and  entirely 
new  work  in  one  or  more  of  the  corners,  to  show 
the  terminus  of  a new  metropolitan  railway  or 
tramway,  or  the  situation  of  some  other  work  ; 
as,  for  instance,  this  year  corners  have  to  be 
filled  up  to  show  the  terminus  of  a tramway  at 
Watford,  of  a railway  at  Edgware,  and  of  sewage 
works  at  Beckenham. 

lu  the  new  map  railways  and  miscellaneous 
improvements  are  indicated  in  red  colour,  and 
tramways  in  blue ; authorised  lines,  not  yet 
opened,  are  dotted,  in  the  case  of  both  railways 
and  tramways,  and  new  schemes  by  continuous 
lines  in  the  respective  colours.  Among  the  now 
railway  schemes  the  moat  decided  novelty  is  Mr. 
Rammell’s  proposed  pneumatic  line,  of  6 fur- 
longs in  leugih,  between  Cannon-street  and 
Broad-street  stations.  A number  of  the  stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  a portion 
of  the  proposed  coal-owners’  line  are  shown,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  works  of  this  scheme 
are  far  north  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
Eastern  Metropolitan  line  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  is  an  underground  project,  revived  from 
last  session,  concerning  which  little  need  here  be 


said.  The  East  London  is  for  deviations.  The 
Euston,  St.  Pauoras,  and  Charing-cross,  has  a 
main  Hue  and  three  branches,  in  all  2^  miles, 
and  is  probably  the  moat  important  metropoli- 
tan scheme  of  the  session.  The  Fulham,  Ham- 
mersmith, and  City,  of  2 miles,  ia  another  re- 
vived scheme.  The  Harrow,  Edgware,  and  Lon- 
don, is  a short  branch,  of  a little  over  a mile  in 
length,  from  the  Midland  line  to  Edgware.  The 
important  project  for  a grand  terminal  station  ou 
the  Holborn  Viaduct,  has  been  noticed  already 
in  the  Builder.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Company  have  a Bill  for  station  works  ab  Eusfcou. 
The  Brighton  Company  propose  a short  branch 
at  the  Commercial  Docks  for  goods  traffic.  The 
Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s-wood  Company 
proposes  three  short  branches,  of  a little  over  a 
mile  in  all,  one  of  them  an  extension  to  Kilburn, 
and  another  bo  Finchley  Station.  The  Midland 
has  an  Additional  Powers  Bill ; and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Great  Eastern,  a branch  line  of 
2 miles  5 furlongs  to  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park. 
The  North  London  has  a Bill  for  a Station  at 
Highbury.  The  South-Eastern  Company  has  a 
Bill  for  a deviation  in  their  authorised  Green- 
wich and  Woolwich  line,  which  they  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  making  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  locality.  These  are,  in  brief, 
the  whole  of  the  railway  schemes  proposed  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  miscellaneous  improvements  embrace 
Powers  Bills  in  connexion  with  Brixtou  Prison, 
the  new  Courts  of  Justice,  the  new  Mint  build- 
ing site,  and  the  Record  Office ; also  schemes 
for  the  enlargement  of  Billingsgate  and  Leaden- 
hall  Markets,  Knightsbridge  Improvement,  and 
improvements  of  Hampstead  Heatb,  Leicester- 
square,  and  at  Shoreditch.  The  other  mtscel- 
laneons  improvements  are  for  sewage  works  at 
Beckenham,  new  works  by  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board,  and  by  the  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company. 

The  tramway  schemes,  twenty-one  in  number, 
embrace  376  main  lines,  loops,  branches,  and 
extensions.  It  would  be  muoh  easier  to  enume- 
rate the  thoroughfares  and  localities  that  are  not 
proposed  to  be  used  than  those  that  are.  The 
total  mileage  of  new  tramways  proposed  for  the 
metropolis  is  about  250  miles,  in  addition  to  the 
lines  already  at  work,  and  about  100  miles 
already  authorised,  but  nob  yet  constructed  or 
opened.  The  proposed  extensions  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames  are  inconsiderable  in  extent;  but 
on  the  north  side  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
there  is  no  thoroughfare,  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  that  the  promoters  do  not  propose  to  ap- 
propriate. Oue  Bill,  or  rather  the  plans,  em- 
braces about  45  miles ; another  above  40  miles  ; 
and  one  company,  the  London  Street,  schedules 
about  60  miles  of  streets  and  roads.  The  plans 
of  two  sets  of  promoters,  the  Common  Road 
Conveyance  Company  and  the  Southall,  Ealiug, 
and  Shepherd’s  Bush  Tramway,  the  one  of 
12i  miles,  and  the  other  of  7 miles,  were  not 
lodged  at  the  Private  Bill  Office.  Whether  the 
promoters  will  receive  a dispensation  from 
standing  orders  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  reference  numbers  on  the  map  are  not  in 
all  oases  perfectly  legible,  and  the  legibility  and 
clearness  are  further  impaired  by  the  novelty  of 
duplicate  numbers,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce,  the  plans,  in  five  instances,  having 
been  lodged  as  connected  with  a private  bill  to 
be  promoted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  as 
connected  with  a petition  for  a provisional  order, 
in  accordance  with  the  Tramway  Bill  of  last 
session.  In  some  instances,  also,  there  are  oom- 
petitors for  the  same  line.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  at  the  end  of  the  session  a map 
showing  the  tramways  authorised  in  the  session 
of  1871  will  require  the  application  of  the  sponge 
to  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  blue  Hues 
now  shown.  It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
even  a good  thing ; and  tramways  are  not  good 
things  in  all  positions. 


THE  METROPOLIS  SEWAGE  AND  ESSEX 
RECLAMATION  COMPANY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  presented  a report  relative  to  the 
intended  application  to  Parliament  by  the  Metro- 
polis Sewage  and  Essex  Reclamation  Company 
for  a variation  in  their  authorised  works.  The 
engineer  had  drawn  up  a report  on  the  me- 
ohanical  part  of  the  scheme,  which  the  committee 
recommended  the  Board  to  adopt  and  refer  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  engineer 
was  of  opinion  that  the  work  conld  not  bo  carried 
out  within  the  estimate.  Apart,  however,  from 


the  mechanical  portion  of  the  scheme  there  are 
(said  the  committee)  in  the  statement  submitted 
to  the  Board  by  the  company  on  the  18th  No- 
vember last,  some  points  to  which  the  committee 
think  it  desirable  to  direct  the  notice  of  the 
Board.  Starting  with  the  assnmption  that  the 
scheme  of  1865-6  for  conveying  the  northern 
sewage  fromBarking  to  theMaplin  Sands  is, under 
preseat  circumstances,  financially  and  commer- 
cially impracticable,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  only  method  by  which  large  quantities  of 
sewage  can  be  effectively  and  profitably  dealt 
with  is  by  using  it  for  the  irrigation  of  laud,  the 
directors  of  the  company  proceed  to  state  that, 
in  reviewing  their  position,  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
practical  evidence  of  the  agricultural  value  of 
the  sewage  to  induce  land  owners  and  occupiers 
to  incur  immediately  the  expense  of  preparing 
their  lands  for  its  application,  and  of  any  reliable 
criteria  of  its  saleable  value,  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  carry  out  at  present  any 
project  for  dealiug  with  so  vast  a quantity  as 
275,000  tons  per  day  without  direct  financial 
assistance  from  the  Board.  With  such  assist- 
ance the  directors  consider  that  the  modified 
works  described  in  their  letter,  and  now  re- 
ported on  by  the  Board’s  engineer,  could  be 
executed,  and  a profitable  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  carried  into  effect.  The  com- 
pany’s estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
800,000k,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  already 
incurred.  The  annual  expenses  are  set  down 
ab  33,050k,  and  the  cost  of  parchasing  Canney 
Island  is  estimated  ab  200,000k  In  the  Bill 
which  they  propose  to  introduce,  the  directors 
have  embodied  the  views  expressed  in  their 
letter  on  the  question  of  the  financial  assistance 
which  they  desire  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  Board  ; and  ft  is  this  point  to  which 
the  committee  desire  now  to  call  special  atten- 
tion. By  clauses  31  and  32  in  their  Bill,  the 
company  propose  that  the  Board  should  contri- 
bute to  the  undertaking  and  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  or  dividend  upon  any  shares 
or  stock  (inolnding  debenture  stock),  and  the 
principal  of,  and  interest  upon,  any  debentures 
or  bonds  to  be  issued  or  granted  by  the  com- 
pany, either  absolutely  or  for  any  specific  period, 
and  hold  shares  or  stock  of  the  company,  and 
lend  and  advance  money  to  them  upon  such 
securities  as  may  be  agreed,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose create  additional  stock  to  the  amount  of 
l,000,000z.,  under  the  Board’s  Loans  Act  of 
1869.  The  introduction  of  any  such  clauses  as 
the  foregoing  would,  the  committee  think,  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Board, 
and  the  committee  feel  sure  that  the  Board 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  any  application 
of  the  rates  of  the  metropolis  to  the  parposos  of 
a public  undertaking.  After  a most  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  company  be  ap- 
prised that  so  long  as  they  require  the  Board’s 
guarantee,  the  Board  will  nob  be  prepared  to 
assent  to  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Runtz  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  proposition  was  seconded,  and  after  a 
brief  discussion,  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  W.  Hope,  observing  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  dismissed  with  ridicule 
the  proposition  submitted  to  them  by  the  Metro- 
politan Sewage  Company,  and  being  originally 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  that  company, 
has  addressed  a letter  bo  the  Board  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  the  present  proceedings  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Hope  says  in  this  letter,  “ The 
abatements  of  the  company  in  the  preamble  of 
their  Bill  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  real 
sober  facts.  The  farmers  of  Essex  are  anxious 
to  obtain  the  sewage ; and  the  company,  for 
reasons  which  are  now  obvious,  has  refused 

more  than  once  to  sell  it  to  them 

I took  them  an  offer  in  the  autumn  of  1869 
from  parties  who  were  competent  and  willing  to 
carry  out  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were 
pi'epared  to  find  all  the  money  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  to  complete  the  works  within  eighteen 
months ; and  the  estimate  for  such  completion 
was  500,000k,  whereas  the  company  now  ask 
from  the  Board  a payment  of  no  less  than 
800,000k  for  the  same  works.” 


The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
at  8,  Adelphi-terrace.  on  Monday,  bhe30th  mst., 
at  eight  o’clock,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Titeom  w 
read  a paper  on  ” Archeology  and  some  ot  ics 
Parallels  and  Contrasts,”  illosbratedby  diagrams. 
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Internally,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  the  court- 
room, museum,  and  library,  the  retiring-room 
from  court-room,  and  a committee-room.  A 
stone  staircase  leads  up  to  the  first  floor,  where 
there  is  a large  public  hall,  which  measures 
56  ft.  6 in.  long,  by  40  ft.  broad  and  30  ft.  high. 
The  roof  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  panelled  in 
squares.  The  coat  of  the  building  amounts  to 
about  2,5001.,  and  the  contractors  were, — for  the 
mason  work,  Mr.  Manaon,  Thurso;  for  the  car- 
penter work,  Messrs.  Garvie  & Sons,  Aberdeen ; 
for  the  plumber  work,  Mr.  Johnston,  Wick ; for 
the" plaster  work,  Mr.  Smith,  Thurso;  for  the 
slate  work,  Mr.  Boss,  Thnrso ; for  the  painter 
and  glazier  works,  Messrs.  J.  & S.  Fyfe,  Aber- 
deen. The  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  G. 
Smith  & Co.,  of  the  Sun  Foundry,  Glasgow. 

The  elevation  of  this  building,  Gothic  in  style, 
is  divided  into  five  bays,  by  buttresses,  which 
terminate  above  the  parapet  in  carved  pinnacles 
and  finials,  while  the  two  centre  ones  rise  to  a 
greaterheight,  andare  enriched  at  the  angles  with 
carved  crockets.  Each  compartment  is  finished 
with  a pointed  gable,  pierced  by  a quatrefoil  win- 
dow. In  the  centre  compartment  is  the  entrance 
doorway,  with  pediment  abutting  on  the  but- 
tresses, which  project  sufficiently  to  receive  it ; 
and  over  the  pediment  is  a parapet,  with  sunk 
Gothic  panelling.  Over  this  doorway  is  the 
centre  window  of  the  public  hall,  and  above  it  is 
a moulded  Gothic  window,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  St.  Peter  in  the  usual  attitude, 
which  is  the  arras  of  the  town.  In  each  of  the 
other  compartments  is  a plain  two-light  gronnd- 
floor  window,  with  moulded  string-course  over; 
a two-light  first-floor  window,  with  label  mould- 
ing, resting  on  carved  blocks,  stone  mullion  and 
astragal,  and  sunk  and  panelled  breast  for  coats 
of  arms,  two  of  which  are  already  carved,  and 
are  the  arms  of  the  Ulbster  family  and  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Thurso.  Over  the  first-floor  win- 
dows is  a cornice,  with  enriched  blocks,  represent- 
ting  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves,  each  block  being 
of  a different  design.  Above  the  cornioe  pointed 
gables  terminate  the  various  compartments. 

We  must  express  a hope  that  a rough  engraving 
of  the  front  in  the  Northern  Ensign  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  design. 


PBOFESSOE  TYNDALL  ON  THE  WATER 
SUPPLY  OP  LONDON. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday  evening, 
Professor  Tyndall  delivered  a lecture  upon  the 
“ Scattering  of  Light,”  which  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a discourse  upon  domestic  water  supply. 
Having  established  that  the  visibility  of  the 
track  of  a beam  through  water  depended  upon 
particles  by  which  the  light  was  reflected, 
the  Professor  next  placed  before  the  electric 
lamp  a succession  of  nine  bottles,  containing 
samples  of  the  water  supplied  to  their  customers 
by  the  various  London  water  companies.  The 
turbidity  revealed  was  in  every  case  sufficient 
to  make  the  audience  regard  water  as  a very 
undesirable  beverage.  That  of  the  Lambeth 
Company  displayed  pre-eminence  of  a bad  kind  ; 
that  of  the  Kent  Company  was  by  far  the 
clearest ; the  West  Middlesex  Company  stood 
second  in  order  of  merit;  and  among  the  rest 
there  was  little  to  choose.  With  a reticence  more 
eloquent  than  words,  the  lecturer  avoided  ex- 
pressing opinions  about  the  dirt  that  he  exhi- 
bited ; and  he  also  expressly  mentioned  that 
pellucidity  was  no  proof  of  the  absence  of 
soluble  imparities.  He  also  showed,  that  to 
cleanse  water  from  suspended  dirt  was  a very 
difficult  matter,  and  exhibited  four  specimens  of 
distilled  water,  a specimen  once  filtered  by  Mr. 
Lipscombe,  a specimen  that  had  gone  through  a 
silicated  carbon  filter,  and  a specimen  four  times 
filtered  through  bibulous  paper  in  the  Royal 
Institution  laboratory.  These  were  clear  when 
compared  with  the  waters  of  the  com- 
panies ; but  the  track  of  the  beam  was  plainly 
visible  in  all.  A specimen  of  water  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  was  then  exhibited  in  illus- 
tration of  great  natural  purity,  and  here  a 
faint  blue  line  only  could  be  seen.  This 
brought  Professor  Tyndall  to  the  practical  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  been  aiming, — namely, 
to  an  account  of  the  water  supply  yielded  by  the 
English  chalk  formations.  He  characterised  this 
as  being  of  the  greatest  attainable  purity,  inex- 
haustible in  quality,  and  easily  accessible  for  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis.  He  described  its 
natural  hardness  as  being  such  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  domestic  use,  but  explained  that  by 
Clark’s  (lime)  process  this  hardness  could  be 
entirely  removed  at  the  central  works,  and  that 


the  water  might  be  delivered  in  London  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  free  from'organic  impurity 
or  suspended  particles,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  per- 
fectly adapted  for  all  household  purposes.  He 
described  Clark’s  process,  and  illustrated  it  before 
the  audience,  and  finally  showed  actual  results- 
by  producing  a bottle  of  water  from  Canterbury, 
derived  from  the  chalk,  and  softened  in  the- 
manner  described.  By  the  side  of  this  was  a 
similar  bottle  containing  the  water  supplied  to 
the  institution,  and  the  two  were  illnminated 
together  by  way  of  contrast.  The  difference  was 
like  that  between  peasonp  and  crystal.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  then  read  a portion  of  the  report 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Professors 
Graham  and  Miller,  and  by  Professor  Hofmann, 
upon  the  admirable  qualities  of  this  chalk  water 
when  artificially  softened,  upon  its  fitness  for  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  upon  the  impolicy 
of  allowing  it  to  pass  into  private  hands  ; and  he- 
concluded  by  saying  that  every  word  that  h& 
had  read  he  desired  fully  and  cordially  to  endorse. 

As  is  usual  when  Professor  Tyndall  lectures, 
the  theatre  and  gallery  were  densely  crowded, 
and  many  distinguished  personages  (amongst 
others  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  wer& 
among  the  audience. 


FALL  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Fall  of  Houses  in  Thames-sbreet. — On  Tharsday 
in  last  week,  at  eight  o’clock,  p.m.,  an  alarming 
accident  took  place  in  Upper  Thames-street. 
It  appears  that  for  some  time  past  men  have 
been  employed  in  pulling  down  some  old  houses 
at  the  rear  of  the  buildings  in  Garliok-bill, 
and  also  behind  those  in  Upper  Thames-street, 
and  the  oonseqnenoe  was  that  the  Bridge  Coffee- 
house and  other  buildings  were  deprived  of  a. 
portion  of  their  support.  At  the  time  men- 
tioned,’ the  coffee-house  and  a house  next  to  it 
came  down  with  a run,  after  some  premonitory 
symptoms  which  were  sufficiently  early  to  enable- 
most  of  the  inmates  to  escape.  A woman  was 
endeavouring  to  escape  with  her  baby  (having 
already  helped  her  husband  to  remove  her 
other  children),  when  she  was  partly  buried  in 
the  falling  ddbris.  A boy  who  was  passing  at  the 
moment,  was  completely  bnried.  The  Fire 
Brigade  and  the  London  Salvage  Corps  at  onoe 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  extricated  the  two' 
children.  One  was  cat  over  the  forehead.  The 
woman  was  also  seriously  injured.  Both  were 
removed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Several 
other  injuries  of  a slighter  character  were  sus- 
tained by  children  and  adults.  Reference  has 
been  made  at  a meeting  of  the  City  Comraission 
of  Sewers  to  the  fall  of  these  two  houses.  It 
was  stated  that  they  were  built  in  the  year 
following  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666, 
and  that  the  timber  bad  become  “ as  rotten  as 
touchwood.” 

Fall  of  a Warehouse  in  Farringdon-street. — At 
the  side  of  the  Brigade  Fire-engine  Station,  in 
Farringdon-street,  runs  a narrow  thoroughfare 
called  Bear-alley,  and  at  the  end  of  this  place 
has  lately  been  erected  a brick  and  timber  build- 
ing, nearly  200  ft.  long,  three  floors  high,  and 
of  considerable  depth.  The  warehouse  was  in 
the  occupation  of  printers’  brokers,  &c.  On 
Friday  night,  at  eight  o’clock,  a terrific  noise 
was  beard,  and  on  the  firemen  rnshing  up  the 
alley  it  was  found  that  about  one-third  of  the 
warehoose  had  fallen  into  the  court,  bringing 
with  it  the  massive  window-frames,  &c.,  and 
burying  a quantity  of  the  stock-in-trade.  So 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  no  one  was  injured. 

Fall  of  a Churchyard  Wall  at  Brighton, — A 
large  portion  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Old  Church- 
yard, almost  opposite  to  Upper  North-street, 
has  fallen  very  suddenly,  and  without  the- 
slightest  indication  that  any  portion  of  it  was, 
insecure.  No  other  damage  was  done. 


HOLLOW  BRICK  WALLS. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent,  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
may  observe  a block  of  two  houses,  called  “ The 
Close,”  at  the  south  end  of  Park-lane,  Croydon, 
which  are  said  to  be  substantially  bnilt  and  free 
from  damp,  the  walls  of  which  are  only  14  in- 
thick,  and  hollow. 

The  bond  is  two  stretchers  and  a header,  and 
the  headers  from  inner  and  outer  wall  lap  and 
coincide  for  three  or  lour  courses,  when  the  bond 
is  broken,  that  no  lino  of  headers  maydivida- 
the  hollow  space  into  separate  chambers. 

All  corners  and  angles  of  recesses  are  solid. 

The  houses  are  four  stories  in  height. 

Charles  E.  Austin- 


THE  STATE  OF  WAPPING  ISLAND. 

Our  observations  have,  at  any  rate,  awakened 
attention,  and  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  good. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  St.  George’s- 
in-the-East,  a report  from  the  health  officer,  on 
the  recent  article  in  the  Builder,  was  read.  Dr. 
Bygate  observed : — 

“That  several  of  the  matters  referred  to,  such  as  turanlt, 
Trife-beatinK,  oathe,  &c.,  were  not  within  the  province  of 
the  Vestry  to  interfere  with,  though  they,  no  doubt,  led  np 
to  the  ‘sorrow,  suffering,  and  sickness’  complained  of, 
and  they  all  implied  improvidence  and  recklessness  of 
decent  honse-accommodation,  and  would  lead  to  the  other 
evils  which  come  more  directly  within  the  province  of  the 
Vestry.  It  would  be  a scarce  of  satisfaction  to  the  Vestry 
and  Board  of  Guardians  to  know  that  not  a single  death 
occurred  in  either  of  the  pieces  oomplaiocd  of  from 
rymotic  disease  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  Cases  of 
the  kind  had,  of  course,  occurred  ; but  they  had  been  as 
speedily  as  possible  isolated.  To  the  unusually  good 
wages  earned  by  many  of  the  working  classes  in  that  part 
of  the  pariah,  and  the  food  obtained  therewith,  ho  had  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  much  of  this  immunity  from 
disease  and  death.  Dr.  Hygate  had  in  his  p')8seBsion 
figures  obtained  by  the  peculiar  tact  and  sagacity  of  the 
sanitary  otllcer  (Mr.  Pritchitt),  which  showed  that  eight 
persona  living  in  nine  of  the  houses  closed  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  had  earned,  in  the  eleven  weeks  from  Novem- 
bar  to  January  14th,  an  average  of  11.  12s.  7d.  each 
weekly.  The  damage  done  by  this  class  of  persona  to 
their  houses  was  grievous  to  witness.  The  houses  were 
repeatedly  under  notice.  The  owner  had  been  summoned, 
and  an  order  for  sanitary  repairs  obtained,  before  they 
were  closed ; and  for  weeks  the  agent  bad  never  been  near 
them  for  rent.  The  ashes  and  night  soil  on  the  steps  in 
from  of  the  houses,  as  described  by  the  writer  in  the 
Builder,  would  atone  enflice  to  show  the  habits  of  the 
people,  as  the  houses  had  capacious  yards  in  the  rear." 

The  worthy  dootor’a  report  ia  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  At  the  period  of  our  visit,  there 
were  several  persona  lying  in  sickness,  two 
deaths  had  occurred,  another  was  honrly  ex- 
pected. In  an  upper  room  of  one  of  the  nine 
houses  which  were  closed,  one  family  were 
allowed  to  remain,  in  consequence,  we  believe, 
of  a very  bad  case  in  the  room,  which  it  was 
thought  dangerous  to  remove.  The  sentence, 
“ Eight  persons  living  in  nine  of  the  houses” 
may  mislead  if  we  do  not  state  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  houses  in  the  court  contained  from 
three  to  four  and  often  more  families  in  each. 


A NEW  THEATBE  FOB  DUBLIN. 


During  the  last  twenty  years  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  a new  theatre  in 
Dublin.  The  promoters  in  some  instances  had 
no  money,  but  hoped  to  make  it;  and  the  pro- 
motors,  in  other  instances,  had  already  made 
money,  and  were  willing  to  lose  it.  The 
lessees  of  the  two  existing  theatres,  viz.,  the 
Theatre  Royal  and  the  Queen’s  Royal  Theatre, 
always  gave  a most  determined  opposition  to 
every  application  made  for  a patent  for  a new 
house.  Opposition,  however,  was  conquered  at 
last;  and  one'of  the  snooessful  promoters,  whoia 
in  the  musio  line,  will  also  possess,  we  believe, 
the  chief  interest  in  the  concern.  The  new 
structure,  for  which  a patent  has  now  been 
obtained,  will  be  situated  in  Grafton- street. 
Tenders  for  its  erection  are  advertised  for.  It  is 
to  be  named  the  New  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  it  ia  to 
be  oonatructed  to  contain  fully  2,600  persons. 
Dublin  audiences  are  very  exactiog;  they  like 
good  musio  and  good  acting,  yet  they  do  not 
give  that  oontinuous  and  hearty  support  to  the 
drama  that  is  desired.  For  many  years  Dublin 
has  only  half  supported  her  two  regular  theatres, 
and  the  most  fashionable  one  of  the  two  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a moat 
unfashionable  locality),  is  only  open  at  certain 
seasons. 

If  the  New  Gaiety  Theatre  ia  intended  to  be 
a success,  novelty  will  need  to  be  combined  with 
worth.  'The  new  theatre  in  Dublin  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  a bold 
experiment,  and  though  it  may  deserve  success, 
it  may  fail  for  sundry  reasons  to  command  it. 
Ireland  is  not  more  difficult  to  govern  than 
Dublin  andienoes  are  hard  to  please. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL,  THURSO. 


Some  time  ago  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Thnrso, 
Mr.  Alex.  Hendersou,  left  1,0001.  towards  a new 
town-hall,  having  a room  for  the  oommissiooer 
of  police,  and  a library  or  museum.  By  good 
nursing  this  became  1,303Z.  Some  other  sub- 
scriptions raised  the  amount  to  2,200Z.,  and  now 
the  building  is  finished  and  opened,  the  whole 
town  on  the  occasion  spending  the  afternoon 
enfile. 

The  bnilding  was  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Bussell  Mackenzie,  architect, 
Aberdeen.  ^Mr.  Robert  Forsyth  was  olerk  of 
works. 
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THE  CHUBCH  OF  ST.  SENANUS,  FOTNES,  LIMERICK. Mr.  J.  J.  McCartuy,  R.H.A.,  Architect. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SENANUS, 
FOYNES,  IRELAND. 

The  Charch  of  St.  Senanus,  of  which  we  give 
a view,  is  situated  close  to  the  railway  Btation, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  at 
Foynes,  county  Limerick.  It  serves  as  a supple- 
mental church  for  the  parish  of  Shanagolden, 
and  also  accommodates  the  sailors  of  the  ship* 
of-war  stationed  at  Foynes.  Its  erection  is 
mainly  due  to  the  liberality  and  zeal  of  Mr. 
Stephen  E.  de  Vere,  the  present  higb-sheriff  of 
the  connty  Limerick.  The  nave,  south  aisle, 
and  north  porch  are  already  built,  and  are  pro- 
visionally used  for  divine  service  till  the  entire 
design  can  be  completed.  The  cbnrch  is  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  R.H.A.,  archi- 
tect. Messrs.  Ryan  <&  Son,  of  Limerick,  are 
the  contractors.  The  walls  are  built  of  local 
limestone,  of  a dark  colour,  with  dressings  of 
white  limestone,  from  the  quarries  near  the  city 
of  Limerick.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars,  between 
the  nave  and  aisle,  are  of  red  Cork  marble,  with 
Portland  stone  moulded  bases,  carved  capitals, 
and  moulded  arches,  The  roofs  are  of  open 
timber-work,  stained  and  varnished,  and  are 


covered  with  Killaloe  and  Bangor  slates,  in 
alternate  bands. 

The  cross  shown  on  the  distant  cliff  is  the 
memorial  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Spring  Bice, 
erected  by  the  tenants  of  the  Mount  Trenchard 
and  Foynes  estates. 


THE  FRERE  FOUNTAIN,  BOMBAY. 

This  important  work,  which  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  India,  has  lately  been  erected  by  the 
mnnioipality  of  Bombay  as  a testimonial  of  the 
esteem  in  which  their  late  Governor,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  is  regarded  by  that  presidency.  The  idea 
was  originated  by  a native  gentleman,  Mr.  Cur- 
setjee  Furdanjee,  who  gave  a liberal  donation 
towards  its  erection.  The  height  of  the  foun- 
tain, measured  from  the  water-line,  is  about 
35  ft.,  and  it  stands  in  a large  basin,  100  ft.  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  iron 
railing,  having  lamps  at  intervals.  The  material 
is  Portland  stone,  excepting  the  columns  at  the 
base,  which  are  red  and  grey  granites.  The  fonr 
sitting  figures  are  considerably  over  life-size,  and 
are  representations  of  four  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducts of  India,  while  that  on  the  top  is  a repre- 


sentation of  Flora.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  also  a series  of  four  dolphins,  from  which  are 
discharged  fan-like  jets  of  water  into  shelh; 
the  waste  water  then  escapes  through  the  serra- 
tions of  the  shells  into  basins  below,  and  is 
further  utilised  for  the  supply  of  jets  lowerdown. 
In  addition  to  the  figures  and  ornamental  soulp- 
ture,  the  fountain  is  further  enriched  by  bronze 
heads  of  lions  and  panthers.  From  these  heads 
are  disoharged  jets  of  water,  which  fall  into  the 
large  outer  basin.  All  these  jets,  however,  are 
snbordinate  to  that  in  the  centre ; this  wells  np 
like  a natural  spring,  the  sound  of  which  muse 
be  refreshing  in  a hot  climate  like  that  of 
Bombay.  The  execution  of  this  fountain,  which 
has  cost  about  4,0001.  exclusive  of  foundations, 
large  outer  basin,  waterworks,  ornamental 
railing,  lamps,  freight,  and  fixing,  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London,  who  was 
already  known  for  his  works  in  this  department 
of  art,  and  who,  with  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  architect,  has  carried  it 
oat  in  a successful  manner.  The  site  chosen  for 
its  erection  is  the  Esplanade,  the  most  salient 
and  central  position  of  the  European  quarter 
of  the  city. 
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HOMES  IN  THE  EAST  OP  LONDON. 

A FRESH  VISIT  TO  BETHNAL-GREEN, 

Pursuing  onr  investigations,  we  select  a well- 
I known  district,  comprising  a portion  of  two  other 
I parishes,  and  often  reported  on  in  our  pages. 
I As  we  glance  upon  the  map,  we  find  that  the 
j walk  we  had  allotted  to  ourselves  is  too  large 
J to  be  taken  daring  the  time  at  our  disposal. 
I Reducing  the  outline,  we  adopt  as  our  base  of 
I operations  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  Shoreditch 
J extending  from  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to 
1 the  foot  of  Hackney-road,  facing  eastward  thence 
I between  the  lines  of  the  latter  road  and  the  line 
) of  railway  stretching  until  both  intersect  Cam. 
i bridge-road.  Entering  Boundary-street  at  the 
J back  of  Shoreditch  Church,  we  pass  along  with 
i some  delays  until  it  opens  into  Bethnal-green- 
1 road.  We  traversed  several  alleys  and  courts, 
I dirty  and  dismal,  the  denizens  of  which  told  their 
( own  tales  in  their  pallid  faces  and  tattered 
1 raiment.  Here  and  about,  the  pavement  of  the 
I streets,  the  flagging  of  the  paths,  the  condition 
} of  the  side  channels,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  entries  and  baok-yards  are  unendurably  bad. 
Let  us  instance  New  and  Old  Nichols  streets, 
the  latter  particularly  is  miserable  and  me- 
lancholy to  behold.  A showery  day  gives  a 
vividness  to  the  repulsive  features  observable. 
Rags,  millboard,  an  old  hat,  or  newspaper,  will 
be  found  in  this  quarter  doing  duty  for  a pane  of 
glass.  We  noticed  several  sashes  here  alto- 
gether free  of  panes,  but  we  had  no  doubt  about 
the  aches  within.  There  are  many  houses  in 
this  quarter  not  in  habitable  condition,  and  the 
baok-yards  of  several  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
nastiness  and  filth.  The  lanes  off  Monnt-street, 
formerly  Rose-street,  as  an  old  sculptured  tablet 
dating  from  1725  informs  us,  are  also  in  a filthy 
condition,  and  the  channels  are  nnable  to 
discharge  themselves,  or  the  sinks  to  carry  oflT 
the  liquid  matter,  household  slops,  or  rainpour. 
At  the  end  of  this  street,  where  it  leads  into  Old 
Castle-street,  and  abuts  against  a blind  street, the 
terrible  conflagration  which  we  noticed  in  the 
Builder  last  autumn  occurred.  It  would  appear 
thatneitherfire-warnings  nor  fore-warnings  make 
much  impression  npon  some  people  j and  though 
they  escape  with  difficulty  once  or  twice,  they 
are  still  ready  for  some  petty  advantage  to  risk 
their  lives  again.  The  bouses  that  were  here 
completely  gutted  of  floors,  windows,  and  roofs, 
are  now  being  repaired,  and  are  already  occu- 
pied ; and  the  large  timber-yard,  whose  close 
proximity  caused  all  this  dreadful  havoc,  will 
be  soon  restocked. 

The  authorities  of  Shoreditch  or  Bethual- 
I green  ought  to  see  that  the  back  wall  of  the 
I timber-yard  is  built  of  sufficient  height  and 
I thickness  to  prevent  such  another  accident  as  the 
last.  There  will  exist  tbe  same  danger  as  before, 
and  perhaps  the  next  time  there  will  be  a greater 
loss  of  life,  if  timely  precaution  be  not  taken. 
To  give  the  people  at  the  back  of  this  timber- 
I yard  a chance  for  their  lives,  a passage  should 
be  opened  into  Newcastle-atreet,  and  the  street 
I allowed  to  exist  no  longer  as  a blind  street.  A 
brick  wall  alone  cuts  off  egress. 

A few  yards  hence  and  we  are  in  sight  of 
Columbia  Market, — a failure  as  a meat-market, 
and  only  a partial  suoosss  as  a fish-market.  What 
a pity  that  such  a large  foundation,  begun  under 
such  good  auspices,  aud  having  its  inception  in 
suoh  a fine  benevolence,  has  not  borne  better 
fruits.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has,  at  all  events, 
done  her  duty  nobly  ; but  the  public  and  the  poor, 
who  form  the  largest  part  thereof,  are  not  easily 
convinced.  Fashion  sways  them,  and  prejudice 
leads  them,  and  eharpors  traffic  on  their  credulity. 

Opposite  Columbia  Market,  on  the  Crabtree- 
road,  there  are  streets,  lanes,  waste  spots,  and 
back-yards  in  a most  wretched  condition,  dila- 
pidated. houses,  whose  shattered  doors  and 
windows  bear  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  once  bombarded,  and  are  now  tumbling 
to  unmistakable  ruin.  Passing  through  an 
old  gateway  here,  where  we  had  to  pick  our 
steps  through  6 in,  of  heavy  sludge,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a few  moments  among  a num- 
ber of  old  tenements,  that  no  stranger  coaid 
expect  to  find  in  such  a place.  We  wind  round 
an  angle,  and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  more  old  buildings,  with  patches  of  little 
gardens  in  front,  but  quite  trodden  upon  and 
denuded  at  this  season.  Here  we  fi.nd  poverty, 
dirt,  and  rags.  No  scraper  or  besom  of  Bethnal- 
green  scavenger  sweeps  in  here,  nor  are  tbe 
denizens  alive  to  the  danger  that  surrounds 
them.  Their  homes  are  gloomy  and  bare,  and 
the  gravest  concern  of  their  lives  is  how  they  will 
be  able  to  “ make  both  ends  meet,”  by  Saturday 


I night.  We  move  along,  through  a narrow  pas- 
sage, that  outs  obliquely  through  the  angle  of  a 
house,  and  while  thinking  what  a villainous 
spot  this  would  be  on  a dark  night,  fi.ad  we 
are  safely  emerging  into  Virginia-row. 

Turville  and  Tyssen  streets  are  traversed,  and 
the  courts  and  lanes  leading  therefrom,  bat  the 
picture  is  still  unrelieved.  While  here  and 
there  we  find  these  back  and  side  streets  barely 
passable  and  unswept,  the  narrow  alleys  and 
entries,  and  back -yards,  are  in  a most  filthy  con- 
dition. Club-row,  off  Bethnal-green-road,  has 
breadth  of  pavement  and  footway,  but  ruin  is  in 
full  swing  in  this  short  street.  Here  domi- 
ciles of  five  stories  may  be  found  propped, 
and  no  doubt  prayed  for,  that  they  may  not 
fall  and  kill  any  one.  The  state  of  Solater- 
street  and  tbe  lanes  and  alleys  branching 
therefrom  is  very  bad.  At  the  upper  end  of  this, 
on  a corner-house,  a tablet  has  the  following 
inscription,  — “ This  is  Sclater-street,  17 — 18.” 
We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  Sclater. 
All  we  need  say  now  is,  posterity  knows  Sclater- 
street,  and  is  shocked  at  its  filthy  condition,  and 
that  of  its  courts.  Bacon-street  has  another 
stone  tablet,  with  the  date  1723. 

Not  long  ago  a new  metropolitan  police  station 
was  opened.  In  a crowd  outside  Bethnal-green 
Police  Court,  youth  and  old  age,  draggle-tail 
and  drunkard,  shameless  Amazon  and  skulking 
vagabond,  will  be  fonnd  congregated.  Such  a 
sight  we  encountered  as  would  beggar  all  de- 
scription. Talk  of  the  Whitechapel  type  of 
hnmanity  and  ronghness,  Bathnal-green  has  no 
necessity  to  play  second  fiddle,  so  far  as 
the  elements  that  compose  her  street  rabble 
may  be  analysed.  This  street  exhibition  of 
infamy  of  all  kinds  acts  as  a dangerous  ex- 
ample to  villainy  in  the  bnd.  It  is  a living 
picture,  on  which  the  young  mind  gloats  and  hun- 
gers  to  see  repeated.  The  neglected  children  in 
our  streets  thus  grow  up  to  manhood  reflecting 
all,  and  moro  than  all,  of  what  they  hear  and 
see,  and  which,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  slow 
to  imitate. 

Crossing  Brick-lane — sacred  to  costers’  bar- 
rows  and  street  stalls — we  wind  along  Jobn- 
street  by  the  Goods  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  and  thence,  turning  an  angle,  we 
reach  Winchester-street.  The  house  property 
about  this  quarter  is  in  ruinous  condition.  The 
dwellings  of  the  poor  are  low  aud  mean,  and  the 
general  character  of  tbe  buildings  as  struotures 
are  of  the  “ Jerry”  type.  If  the  rent  can  be 
screwed  out  of  the  tenants  around  here,  the  land- 
lord ought  to  be  thankful.  These  wretched 
tenements  have  been  doctored  to  death,  and 
they  are  now  bursting  asunder  in  sheer  rotten- 
ness. Southamptou-street  and  London-street 
have  roadways  and  footways  of  the  very  worst 
type,  and  on  the  day  of  our  visit  they  were 
almost  impassable  swamps.  The  footways  were 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  streets.  The  drainage  here 
is  no  doubt  very  bad,  and  in  rainy  weather 
inundation  in  the  street  is  the  oonsequenoe ; 
but  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  district,  as  we 
will  show,  no  attempt  is  made  at  keeping  the 
thoroughfare  in  repair.  In  this  quarter,  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Extension  will  curve  off, 
and  sweep  round  by  the  top  of  Haokney-road. 
At  the  bead  of  Three  Colts-lane,  dilapidations 
are  in  full  swing  in  the  Hue  of  railway,  and  the 
tenements  here  aud  about  are  miserable  struc- 
tures. Poverty  and  sickuess  are  rife,  and  foul- 
ness and  filth  abundant. 

The  streets  on  each  side  of  Old  Bethnal- 
green-road  we  found  in  an  abominably  dirty  con- 
dition. Minerva-street,— sludge,  heaps  of  filth 
and  ashes  unremoved ; Hope-street,  Treadery- 
street,  Temple-street,  Charles-street, — all  miser- 
able, and  here  wretched  attempts  at  repairs  had 
been  a-making,  with  ah  odd  barrow  of  stones 
flung  into  the  ruts.  We  went  through  some 
long  passages  or  lanes  leading  off  Old  Bethnal- 
greon-road,  where  rows  of  houses  with  little 
gardens  before  them  may  be  seen.  The  roadway 
was  deep  with  sludge,  and  tbe  gardens  in  some 
instances  but  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of  refuse. 
Perhaps  the  summer  aspect  might  be  diflerenb. 
The  lanes  parallel  to  this,  and  at  right  angles, 
are  filthy,  and  heaps  of  unremoved  dirt  are  in 
abuodanoo. 

Off  Bethnal-green-road  proper  we  found  many 
streets  and  lanes  in  a similarly  neglected  condi- 
tion. In  the  back  and  low  places  are  choked 
drains,  inundation,  and  heaps  of  unremoved 
refuse.  In  White-street  and  its  offsets,  and 
Derbyshire-street,  there  was  no  end  of  sludge, 
and  not  a scavenger  or  sweeper  to  be  seen  any- 
where.  Round  about  this  quarter  a great  many 
poor  are  located,  eking  out  a subsistence  in 


making  articles  of  household  use  for  children, 
costermongers,  wood  - splitters,  ohair  • carvers, 
pill-box  makers,  and  several  other  shop  aud 
house  articles  for  sundry  uses,  the  profits  from 
which  enable  them  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Granby-street,  Goaset-street,  Thorold- 
square,  Nelaon-streeb,  Essex-street,  Gibraltar- 
walk,  and  the  lanes,  courts,  and  streets  leading 
off  these  places,  we  found  in  an  unclean  and 
filthy  condition.  In  all  our  walks  about 
Bethnal-green,  we  did  not  meet  more  than  half 
a dozen  scavengers  at  work.  Gibraltar-walk 
dips  down  into  a hollow  from  Bethnal-green- 
road,  and  here  and  there  are  brokers,  furni- 
ture-dealers, bird-fanciers,  and  cage-makers.  If 
their  health  is  good,  they  mast  have  iron 
constitutions.  The  Bethnal-green  vestry  ought 
to  take  a walk  round  this  quarter,  and  see 
whether  its  condition  will  have  any  effect 
on  stirring  them  into  action  j bub  these  last- 
named  places  are  beauty  itself  compared  with 
other  unmentionable  localities,  where  the  “ social 
evil  ” and  tbe  small-pox  are  killing  bodies  and 
damning  souls  together. 

The  epidemio  is  raging  and  increasing  in 
virulence  in  many  of  the  districts  we  passed 
through,  hinging  on  one  side  to  Hackney  and  on 
the  other  to  Shorediboh,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information,  from  the 
reluctance  of  parties  to  allow  any  of  their 
family  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  In  certain 
quarters  we  found  the  poor  people  entered 
into  “ a solemn  league  and  covenant  ” to  render 
no  information  to  visiting  officers,  if  they 
suspected  them  as  such.  They  choose  to  nurse 
the  small-pox  at  home,  and  in  many  instances 
they  doggedly  refuse  to  let  their  children  be 
vaccinated.  It  is  curious  to  hear  their 
reasons  and  the  foolish  notions  they  enter- 
tain. In  some  instances,  they  have  a show  of 
reason  upon  their  side  j for  we  find  that  some 
few  medical  men  have  not  taken  partioular  care 
with  the  cases  they  have  attended.  The  health 
and  general  constitution  of  the  patient  operated 
upon  ought  to  be  known.  Fresh  and  healthy 
matter  is  a necessity,  that  tbe  ernption  may  be 
perfect.  If  the  poor  are  nob  properly  vaccinated 
the  rich  will  assuredly,  through  one  channel  or 
another,  eventually  suffer. 

From  the  corner  of  Gibraltar-walk  to  Shore- 
ditch the  Bethnal-green-road  requires  to  be 
widened  several  feet.  The  increasing  traffic  of 
this  thoroughfare, — the  ready  and  direct  access 
to  the  new  East  London  Museum,  in  course  of 
completion, — necessitates  it.  The  drainage  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Bethnal-green  district  is 
very  defective,  and  the  back  lanes  and  court- 
yard fountains  exist  in  many  places  as  a nuisance 
surrounded  by  nuisances.  Many  of  them  are 
most  dismal  spouts. 

Old  weather-boarded  bouses  on  the  front,  and 
half-timbered  ones,  are  numerous  in  the  district, 
and  they  are  souroes  of  danger  in  case  of  fire. 
The  many  small  farnitnre  workshops  and  timber- 
yards  on  all  sides  of  Bethnal-green  and  Shore- 
ditch are  another  element  of  danger,  and  ought 
to  lead  to  the  perfectness  of  an  efficient  and  ever- 
ready  fire-brigade  for  the  district. 

To  sum  up  the  general  condition  of  the  portion 
of  Bethnal-green  district  we  passed  over  would  be 
to  simply  say,  Bethnal-green  is  in  a most  dis- 
graceful and  neglectful  condition,  and  has  been 
so  for  years.  Some  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  this  state  we  have  already  shown,  others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  long-protracted  squabbles  of  its 
local  boards.  This  charge  also  applies  equally 
strongly  to  Shoreditch,  and  in  a minor  degree  to 
Hackney.  Some  of  the  local  organs  are  also  to 
blame  for  fanning  up  and  keeping  alive  factious 
quarrels  between  opposing  parties.  Instead  of 
catering  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  directing  the  whole  of  their  energies  to 
oounteraot  the  spread  of  a serious  epidemic,  we 
have  the  members  of  three  local  boards  leaping 
at  each  others’  throats,  and  acting  more  like 
savages  than  Christians.  Need  we  wonder  that 
fever  stalks  abroad,  that  people  sicken  and  die, 
amidst  streets  and  lanes  full  of  filth;  that 
prostitution  and  destitution,  abomination  and 
desolation,  curse  the  earth.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ? Have  we  not  seen  honest  men  who 
have  raissd  their  voices  and  taken  up  their  pen  to 
strive  against  this  fearful  torrent  of  vice  and 
filth  denounced,  held  up  to  tbe  fool’s  scorn, 
and  tbe  knave’s  laughter.  Death,  however, 
strikes  indiscriminately,  and  the  arm  that  is 
often  stretched  in  relief,  and  the  hand  that  ie 
raised  to  strike  down,  are  palsied  together. 

In  dealing  with  the  localities  we  have  passed 
under  review,  we  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
out  minute  details,  and  numerous  sad  reoitala  of 


s.  ’ 


snffering  and  want  which  we  enconnbered.  From 
what  we  bare  Been,  heard,  and  carefclly  examined 
we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  judgment  as  we 
hare  done. 


TEE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Sewage  Irrigation  at  Kidderminster. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Home  Office,  the  town 
conncil  resolred  to  purchase  130  acres  of  land 
from  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  for  the  sewage  irriga- 
tion, and  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  at  what 
price  the  land  conld  be  got.  Mr.  J.  Mathews,  of 
Edgbaston,  the  earl’s  agent  and  valuer,  has 
asked  from  the  council  150Z.  an  acre  (including 
compensation),  and  this,  added  to  the  cost  of 
way  -leaves  to  the  land  and  construction  of  the 
sewer,  would  make  the  total  expense  of  the 
Wilden  scheme  at  least  25,0001.,  instead  of  the 
19,000Z.  or  20,0001.  at  first  estimated.  The 
council  bare  therefore  instructed  Mr.  Fairbank, 
their  engineer,  to  look  out  for  other  land,  and  he 
DOW  recommends  a tract  of  100  acres,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  80Z.  an  acre.  This  lot  is  eituated 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  town  as  the 
Wilden  Estate ; but  it  will  involve  the  erection 
of  covered  tanks  somewhere  near  the  Caldwell 
Mill,  from  whence,  the  sewage  would  flow  by 
gravitation  through  a sewer  under  the  river  and 
canal  to  a site  near  the  Eound-bill,  where  pumps 
would  force  it  through  a rising  main  pipe  into  a 
tank  at  such  a height  that  it  would  fall  by 
gravitation  througli  the  outfall  sewer  to  be  laid 
along  the  Slourport-road  to  the  proposed  irri* 
gation  works.  The  scheme  involves  no  compen- 
sation to  tenants,  no  way-leaves,  as  the  sewer 
would  be  constructed  on  the  high  road.  This 
scheme  would  coat  1-1,7001.  as  compared  with 
25,5001.,  and  while  the  charge  on  the  borough  in 
the  Wilden  scheme  would  be  1,G59Z.  a year,  that 
on  the  Stourport-road  schema  would  be  956Z. 


a hollow  space  of  1 in.  or  more  between  them, 
where  heated  air  from  hot-water  pipes  may 
usefully  and  easily  be  employed  to  heat  this 
space,  and  so  warm  the  thin  interior  wall,  the 
cold,  greedy  plaster  of  which  now  absorbs  the 
vital  heat  of  our  bodies,  whilst  a temperature  of 
60  degrees  can  only  be  obtained  by  over-heating 
the  fresh  air  we  require  for  wholesome  breathing. 

Much  of  the  heat  now  wasted  np  the  chimney 
of  open  fireplaces  might  be  retained  in  cham- 
bers at  back  and  sides  of  grates,  and  used  to 
warm  hollow  walls,  or  at  least  to  give  suction  to 
ventilating-flues  for  expelling  vitiated  air. 

The  introduction  of  fireproof  plaster  walla  is 
alluded  to  more  than  twenty  years  ago, — in  the 
Builder  for  “ Fireproof  ceilings  of  wire- 

work  have  been  successfully  applied  in  plaos  of 
laths,  with  plaster  or  stucco  as  usual,  at  the 
Chester  Lunatic  Asylum,  The  wires  are  about 
J in.  apart,  and  the  plaster  forms  an  adhesive 
and  serviceable  mass  even  on  both  sides.  The 
wire  is  galvanised  or  japanned,  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion. Not  only  ceilings,  one  would  think,  but 
thin  partitions  and  walls  in  general,  might  be 
wired  in  place  of  lathed,  and  risk  of  fire  greatly 
diminished,  by  a process  neither  patented  nor 
costly ; ” and  we  conld  then  have  the  heated  air 
applied  in  space  behind,  and  so  warm  the  walla 
of  rooms  with  safety  and  economy ; and  in 
buildings  as  now  constructed,  we  may  warm  the 
floors  and  walls  around  the  rooms  by  hot-water 
pipes  placed  in  the  void  spaces  below  the  floor 
and  behind  the  laths  and  plaster  of  the  walls, 
and  BO  promote  a healthy  and  economical  system 


the  history  of  that  place.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  have  collected  together  an, 
account  of  the  history  of  the  old  houses,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  done  very  judioiously.  If 
the  members  could  also  obtain  access  to  the 
deeds  relating  to  the  old  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  might  obtain  nearly  their  whole 
history.  By  this  means  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation could  be  procured. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORKMAN. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  of  the  14th  inst., 
in  a letter  headed  “ How  do  you  prove  your 
Plumb- rule  ?”  referred  to  the  want  of  technical 
education  amongst  meohauios. 

I have  myself  been  often  greatly  surprised  at 
the  ignorance  of  mechanics  in  this  respect,  and 
have  met  with  many  men,  both  in  town  and 
country  shops,  who  could  not  set  out  or  describe 
some  of  the  simplest  geometrical  figures,  such 
as  an  equilateral  triangle,  a hexagon,  an  octa- 
gon, &o.  I have  also  met  with  men  acting  as 
fbremen  who  could  not  set  out  the  above  figures 
when  the  length  of  cne  side  only  was  given,  or 
conld  not  raise  a perpendicular  on  the  end  of  a 
given  line  without  the  aid  of  the  square. 

How  many  men  calling  themselves  bricklayers 
can  set  out  a gauged  arch  or  find  the  centre  for 
striking  a segment  arch  (when  the  opening  and 
rise  only  are  given),  except  by  the  rule  of  thumb 
or  guess-work  ? 


i should  like  to  see  technical  education  more 

aiiu  BO  urumoijB  a utjtiibiiy  a,uu  euiiuouiioai  oy  otoui  ~ t • i 

of  heating  and  ventilating  both  public  and general  among  the  working  classes,  as  I think, 
private  buildings,  and  tend  also  to  equalise  the  with  your  correspondent  C.,  that  it  would 
temperature  of  the  different  apartments,  pre-  them  socially  and  mora^y. 

venting  disagreeable  currents  of  air,  and  dau- 
geroua  chiuk-draughts.  J.  K. 


PROGRESS  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


Frank  Ciiessell. 


WASTE  AND  WANT  OF  WARMTH. 
SiRj-^There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
present  chance  arrangement  of  our  cherished 
open  fire-places  should  exist,  whilst  health,  plea- 
sure, and  economy  are  at  stake.  The  boasted 
constructive  and  scientific  skill  of  the  period 
leaves  the  domestic  hearths,  around  which  our 
social  system  revolves,  a troublesome,  uncertain, 
smoky,  and  expensive  source  of  enjoyment  but 
one  step  in  advance  of  the  hearths  iu  the  hum- 
blest Highland  home,  where 

“ The  red  peat  gleams  a fiery  kernal, 

Enhuakfid  by  a cloud  infernal.” 

Defoe  wrote,  180  years  ago — “ We  are  the 
most  lazy,  diligent  people  in  Europe,  and  the 
most  prone  to  gratify  the  senses.”  Burns  has 
pictured  to  us  “ the  oozy  ingle  blinking  bonniely,’ 
yet  we  are  far  from  having  comfortable  fire 
places  in  every  dwelling,  where  warm  pure  air  is 
of  suoh  great  benefit  during  the  oold,  damp 
weather  of  this  oonntry. 

A writer  in  the  Farrily  Economist,  as  far  back 
as  1848,  says — "I  have  known  ingenious  me- 
chanics contrive  in  a simple  manner  to  increase 
the  warmth  and  pure  air  required  in  their  houses 
by  having  an  air-duct  of  iron  or  clay  pipes  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  outside  of  the  house  to 
the  fireplace.  This  fresh-air  dncb  is  laid  under 
the  floor,  and  the  inner  end  is  brought  into  a 
hollow  space  or  chamber  made  at  the  baok  of 
the  fire.  The  chamber  beoomes  hot,  and  conse. 
quently  air  rushes  into  it  from  the  outside,  and, 
after  being  heated,  passes  by  another  tube  into 
the  room  at  one  side  of  the  mantel-piece.  Thus 
without  any  additional  fire,  a greater  amount  of 
warmth  is  obtained.  To  make  this  plan  answer, 
the  arrangements  must  be  very  carefully  con- 
trived.” But  several  suoh  improved  fire-grates 
may  now  be  got,  as  noticed  in  the  Builder  of 
lOtb  December  last. 

Tomlinson,  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Warming 
and  Yantilation,”  describes  the  ancient  Roman 
bypocaust,  and  says, — “ The  bypocaustrum  is 
well  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  in  common 
use  about  Pekin,  where  the  winter  weather  is 
very  severe.  The  houses  of  the  better  class  are 
built  with  double  walls,  and  with  hollow  flues 
extending  beneath  the  floors ; even  the  benches 
and  sleeping-places  are  warmed  in  such  a way 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  improve  upon  these 
refinements  of  the  Chinese.” 

We  may,  however,  advantageously  to  health 
and  comfort,  make  them  applicable  to  our  build- 
ings, which  are  all,  more  or  less,  constructed 
with  (what  we  may  call)  double  walls,  as  the 
stone  or  brick  outside  wall  has  generally  an 
inside  lining  or  wall)  of  laths  and  plaster,  with 


A NEW  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

A PATENT  has  been  taken  oat  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Ransome  for  a new  material,  composed  of  finely 


Sir  — la  ypiir  ejoollent  artiole^  A Kota  m ^ gtate,  a solation  of 

Gloucester,  m year  ibbm  of  31st  mst..  you  ob.  potash,  or  a miatura  6f  the 

serve,  the  commaroo  of  Gloucester  beiug  mainly  ijme.burut  obalk  or  other  material, 

in  gram,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a oommo- : ot^ah  is  set  free 

dioua  dock  surrounded  by  warehouses,  for  the  ,,  and  oombined  with  the 

lading  and  unlading  of  ships,  4o.  This  is  siely-divided  silioa.  The  lime  may  be  either 
quite  correct  I but  had  you  turned  your  ntteu-  partially  hydrated,  or  in  other 

tion  to  the  bridge  dividmg  the  docks  from  the  ag  Portland  oomont.  The  result  la 

mam  line  of  ship  canal,  you  would  have  seen  I p„dace  an  artiaoial  stone  of  great  speoifio 
another  branoh  of  oommeroe  well  deaerving  at.  1 „r.avity,  capable  of  taking  a flue  polish  ; and, 
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tention.  Commencing  at  this  bridge  (Llanthony) 
for  more  than  a mile  ou  the  east  side  of  the 
oanal  is  a continuous  line  of  timber-yards  of 
foreigu  import,  with  the  Midlaud  Railway  line 
running  through  each  ; and  iubermiogled  with 
these  are  very  extensive  saw-mills,  aud  mauu- 
factories  of  joinery  of  all  descriptions;  also  the 
extensive  works  of  the  Glo'ater  Wagon  Co.,  em- 
ployiug  nearly  1,000  bands  ; extensive  oil-mills, 
&c. ; indicating  a degree  of  progress,  probably 
more  marked  than  at  any  port  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  N. 


OLD  HOUSES  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Arohmological 
Section  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  lusti- 
tute,  Mr.  A.  E.  Everict  read  a paper  on  “Old 
Houses  in  the  Neighbourhood.”  He  began  with 
Maxstoke  Castle,  which,  he  said,  was  rather  a 
fortified  manor-house,  aud,  in  many  respects,  a 
most  perfect  relic  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Astley  Castle  was  next  described,  and 
the  once  Sue  Collegiate  Church  of  Astley.  The 
stone  moated  house, )New  Hall,  near  Sutton  Cold- 
field; Baddesley  Clinton,  Conghton  Court,  the 
Hall  of  the  Kuights  Templars,  at  Temple  Bal- 
sail ; the  Oak  house,  in  the  parish  of  West  Brom- 
wich ; Berry  Hall,  near  Solihall;  Grimshaw 
Hall,  near  Knowlej  the  Old  House,  at  Barnet 
Green;  the  Old  Free  School,  at  King’s  Norton ; 
Parkwood,  Pooley  ; the  Moated  Hall,  at  Perry  j 
Hillfield  Hall,  near  Solihall;  the  Old  Manor 
House,  at  Grafton,  near  Bromsgrove ; Sheldon 
Hall,  Castle  Bromwich  Hall,  and  Aston  Hall 
were  included  in  the  paper.  The  whole  series 
was  illustrated  by  a large  collection  of  drawings, 
taken  by  Mr.  Everitt. 

Dr.  Langford  remarked  that,  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper  ic  had  occurred  to  him  that,  in 
addition  to  the  admirable  deaoriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  “ old  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," they  had  a history  of  their  own,  which 
every  member  of  the  section  might  assist  in 
hunting  up.  Each  of  these  bouses  had  its  par. 
ticular  history,  and  the  section  would  remember 
when  on  an  excursion  to  Maxstoke  Castle,  Mr. 
F.  Dilke  read  a curious  paper  to  them  respecting 


when  other  substances  are  introduced,  as  can 
easily  be  done,  a kind  of  ScagUola  is  obtained, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
sisting the  weather. 

The  specimen  we  saw  was  a large  step,  in 
imitation  of  red  Peterhead  granite,  the  colour 
bein'’  obtained  by  a mecallio  oxide,  and  the 
appearance  of  felspar  by  the  intermixture  of 
small  broken  crystals  of  natural  carbonate  of 
lime.  Greys  and  other  colours  can  be  similarly 
produced. 

The  specification  further  includes  jome  new 
combinations  of  the  silicates  to  be  used  for 
lining  vessels  in  use  for  acids  and  acid  vapours, 
and  also  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of 
heated  air  and  gases. 


DANGEROUS  ROADS  IN  PADDINGTON. 

Sir, — I know  of  no  publication  so  suitable  as 
the  Builder  to  give  publicity  to  the  state  of 
affairs  adjoiniug  the  Great  Western  Hotel  and 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  ; nor  do  I know  of  any- 
thing BO  likely  to  procure  redress  of  a dangerous 
public  grievance, — I might  say  a nuisance, — as 
some  remarks  from  the  editor  of  the  Builder 
on  the  sobject.  The  darkness  and  danger,  and 
the  perilous  passages  there  existing,  lead  me  to 
pub  the  following  questions  : — 

Can  the  railway  company  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  hotel  be  compelled  to  light  their  lamps  ? 
If  nob, — 

Is  the  parish  bound  to  supply  others  ? 

Several  applications  have  been  made  to  the 
police  in  vain. ..ZEdilis. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  KITCHEN  BOILER 
EXPLOSIONS. 

giK^ — Having  contrived  what  I consider  an 
effectual  guard  against  kitchen  • boiler  ex- 
plosions, 1 will,  for  the  public  benefit,  aud  with 
your  permission,  describe  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  inserted  an  iron 
pipe,  which  is  then  carried  down  outside,  and 
below  the  top  of  the  boiler  2 ft. ; then  bent,  and 
carried  np  about  3 ft.  This  pipe  will  represent 
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an  inverted  syphon.  It  mnst  be  charged  with 
mercnry,  to  stand  in  each  leg  to  the  depth  of 
aboat  id  in.  The  apparatus  is  now  complete, 
and  at  all  times  and  under  all  ciroumstance-* 
remly  for  action,  which  would  be  thus  : — Say  the 
boiler  is  fnll  of  water,  and  the  water-pipes  in 
connexion  with  it  sealed  up  by  frost  or  any  other 
oauao ; a fire  is  lighted,  the  water  expands,  or 
steam  forms ; either  of  which  taking  place, 
pushes  the  mercury  out  of  the  iron  pipe,  leaving 
a free  passage  for  escape.  The  length  of  the 
turned-up  end  of  the  pipe  here  named  will  suit 
where  the  cistern  is  30  ft.  above  the  boiler; 
other  heights  will  require  a proportionate  turn 
up  of  the  iron  pipe. 

To  prevent  explosions  caused  by  want  of  water 
I would  have  a common  lead  plug  inserted  in 
any  part  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  immediate 
action  of  the  fire.  This,  when  the  boiler  is 
empty,  would  melt,  and  leave  a bole  for  the 
escape  of  steam  formed  by  the  passage  of  water 
into  the  hot  boiler.  This  is  an  old  application  to 
steam  boilers.  Thomas  Holt. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  ON  VERBAL  AND 
WRITTEN  CONTRACT. 

At  the  Ashby-ae-lft-Zonoh  County  Conrt.  on  Thursday, 
January  12.  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Miller,  Jud^e,  the  esse 
of  Wiiidowson  & Adcock  v.  Thomas  Cheatle  was  tried; 
claim,  38i.  Os.  lid.  A set-oiT  for  1051.  was  pleaded. 

The  plaintiffs  are  joiaers  and  builders  at  Ashby,  and 
entered  into  a contract  to  buUd  a bouse  for  defendant  for 
ICOL  The  sum  now  claimed  was  alleged  to  be  the  balance  , 
due.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  contract  was  ' 
only  a verbal  one  at  first,  but  after  the  work  had  pro- 1 
ceeded  for  about  a month,  then  a written  agreement  was  • 
given,  which  stated  that  plaintiffs  engaged  to  build  the  . 
house  for  the  sum  specified,  and  to  find  all  materials  lor  ; 
the  completion  of  the  work.  A man  named  Orton  was 
emplnved  by  plaintiffs  to  do  the  brickwork,  and  he  being 
indehied  to  them  to  a large  amount,  a portion  of  the  sum 
due  to  him  was  to  go  towards  a liquidation  of  the  debt. 
The  pkintill'a  gave  defendant  authority  to  pay  money  to 
Orton  at  v.irioo8  times,  for  which  they  gave  receipts,  but 
they  now  disputed  a sum  of  ■il.,  which  they  alleged  de- 
fendant had  paid  without  their  authority.  llamtiffa 
also  denied  their  liability  to  pay  for  17,000  bricks,  and  also 
for  tiles  and  laths  which  the  defendant  on  the  authority  of 
plaintifis  had  either  ordered  or  obtained. 

The  Judge,  on  reviewing  the  evidence,  said  that  it 
was  clear  to  his  own  mind  that  the  authority  to  pay  Orton 
bad  not  been  withdrawn,  and  that  the  plaintifis  having 
signed  a contract  to  find  all  the  materials  lor  the  building  of 
the  house,  they  were  clearly  liable  for  the  bricks  and  other 
materiuls  used,  and  the  verdict,  he  said,  would  be  for 
defendant ; but  on  an  examination  of  the  accounts  it  was 
found  that  63.  7d.  had  been  allowed  for  discount  when  the 
account  for  tiles  aud  laths  had  been  paid,  and  this  had  not 
been  deducted. 

Mr,  Wilson  therefore  submitted  that  his  clients  were 
entitled  to  a verdict  for  tbia  sum.— Verdict  for  plaintiffs 
for  6s.  7d.,  which  just  saved  coats. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS ; 
FOUNDATIONS. 

The  following  ia  a Hat  of  the  tenders  delivered 
on  the  20th  instant,  for  putting  in  the  fonuda- 
tiona  for  the  Law  Courts,  in  the  Strand,  under 
Mr,  Street,  architect : — 


Gammon  & Sons £03,317  0 0 

Holmes  & Hichol  66,900  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 65,719  0 0 

Myers  & Sons 67,435  0 0 

Lee  & Sons  56,600  0 0 

Taylor,  Johnson,  & Smith  64,240  0 0 

Markwick  A Ihurgood 49,000  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen  48,300  0 0 

Kirk  43,182  0 0 

Webster  ...  47,500  0 0 

Cubitt  & Co 40,656  0 0 

Brass 46,240  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons 46,473  0 0 

Ferry  44,973  0 0 

Browne  A Kobinsou 44,680  0 0 

Hill,  Kiddell,  A Waldrsm  42,760  0 0 

Higgs 41,987  0 0 

llensbaw  (too  late)  38,350  0 0 

Axford  A Whillier 37,176  0 0 

Dove,  Brothero  36,755  0 0 


The  difference  between  the  highest  tender, 
68,317?.,  and  the  lowest,  36,755?.  (nearly 
32,0001.) , both  being  from  known  and  eetabliahed 
contractors,  will  increase  the  aatoniahment 
caused  by  statements  in  the  same  direction  that 
we  have  recently  made.  The  result  would  be 
interesting,  if  tbo  two  parties  were  to  make  an 
analysis  and  comparison  of  their  several  esti- 
mates. 


IS  A SCHOOL  A NUISANCE  ? 

The  case,  Harrison  v.  Good,  tried  in  the  ice-r 
Chancellor’s  Court  (before  Vice-Chancellor  Si 
James  Bacon),  involved  this  question  : — 

It  was  a suit  to  prevent  the  erection  of  national 
parochial  schools  on  a plot  of  ground  in  Abbey-place, 
St.  John’s-wood,  as  being  a nuisance  within  the  meaning  oi 
a certain  covenant.  The  plot  ia  question  is  part  of  the 
Eyre  estate,  which  was  sold  iu  building  plots,  in  the  year 
1934,  by  Messrs,  George  Robins,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
huilriing  suburban  resblences.  The  situation  was  then 
described  in  the  patliculars  of  sale  as  being  very  pictu- 


resque. Mr.  John  Thurlow  was  the  purchaser  of  the  lot 
in  question,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  oonditionS  of 
sale,  entered  iuto  the  following  covenant : — 

“ That  the  said  John  Thuriow,  his  hoTS,  or  as-igns. 
shall  not  do  or  suffer  to  be  done  on  any  of  the  premises 
anything  which  shall  or  may  be  deemed  a nuisance  to 
Henry  Samuel  Eyre,  or  any  of  his  tenants,  or  t'le  occu- 
piers or  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  property,  or  the 
houses  to  he  built  thereon,” 

The  plot  of  ground  came  into  thepr>9S“S8ion  of  Mr.  Good, 
architect,  who  offered  it  as  a gift  to  the  schools  committee 
ot  the  parish  of  St.  Murk,  of  which  coramiitee  he  is  a 
member,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  thereon. 
This  bill  was  filed  by  the  owners  of  houses  built  on  other 
parts  of  the  Eyre  estate,  with  tbe  objects  above  stated, 
the  defendants  being  the  school  committee. 

Tbe  Vice-Chancellor  said,  it  was  clear  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  tbe  covenant ; but 
he  could  not  extend  the  word  “nuisance”  beyond  its 
strict  legal  meaning.  He  had  no  doubt  the  erection  of 
the  sehoo's  would  cause  aonoyanoe  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
depreciation  of  their  property,  but  that  formed  no  ground 
for  the  interference  of  the  Court.  Looking,  however,  to 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  that  there  was  a proper 
site  on  which  the  schools  might  he  built  near  the  church, 
without  annoying  anybody,  and  that  Mr.  Dangerfleld,  one 
of  the  plaintiffs,  had  offered  to  hoy  the  site  he  objected 
to  at  the  price  given  by  Mr.  Good,  he  thought  the  conduct 
of  the  defendants  such  that  they  ought  not  to  bo  allowed 
their  coats.  


We  understand  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  reverse 
this  decision  as  to  costs  on  the  ground  of  niisstateraents 
made  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  and  not  contradicted  from 
want  of  proper  instmetions  by  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

A correspondent  wi-hesit  understood  that  the  school  in 
Marlborough-place  was  not  given  up  on  account  of  the 
“ frequent  complaints  ” made  against  it,  which  was  not  the 
case,  but  solely  and  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  very 
dilapidated  and  filthy  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  arrangetnentsfor  carrying  on  the 
school.  Mr.  Dangerfleld  never  offered  to  give  on.v  »ife  for 
tbe  intended  school-building ; nor  did  he  procure  the  means 
even  of  getting  access  to  the  church  ground,  alluded  to  in 
the  report,  from  the  Mews  by  Violet-bill.  Mr.  Good  was 
appointed  the  architect  to  the  new  intended  sobo^Jlsin  the 
year  1866,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1867  had  prepared  the 
drawinge,  ready  for  contract.  A meeting  of  the  vestry 
was  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  build  on  the  ehuruh 
ground  forthwith;  bat  at  tbe  eleventh  hour  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  site,  they  could  not  build.  That  consent  was  with- 
held then,  and  the  building  on  the  church  site  was  aban- 
doned. The  consent  now  cannot  bo  obtained  for  the  same 
reasons  as  prevailed  in  1867, — namely,  that  tbe  trustees 
are  nominees  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  plaintiff,  who  holds  bouse 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  the  con- 
sent to  build  the  schools  on  the  church  ground  is  with- 
held because  they  were  and  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
to  be  a “ nuisance.”  The  district  parish  of  St.  Mark  is 
very  small,  and  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a mile 
in  length  by  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord's  Cricket-ground  and  the  piece  of  free- 
hold land  which  Mr.  Good  purchased,  there  is  no  plot 
whatever  for  any  building.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  obstacles  still  remaining  to  build  on  the 
church  ground,  there  is  no  spot  whatever  where  the  schools 
could  be  built  within  the  district  except  on  the  site  which 
the  architect  proposed  presenting  to  the  parish,— a site 
that  cost  him  between  l,10lj2.  and  l,200i.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Daugertteld  offered  to  give  what  had  been  paid  for 
the  land  in  question,  but  the  offer  was  only  made  after 
the  costs  had  been  incurred.  Of  course,  after  having 
made  the  promise  to  present  this  site,  Mr.  Geod  could  not 
do  otherwise  then  decline  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  to 
sell  it. 


A CONTRAST  : KAISER  AND  KING. 

To  wear  the  crown — to  rule  o’er  noble  men, — 

To  set  th’  Imperial  circlet  on  the  brow — 

To  win  War’s  laurels  in  the  wide  world's  ken, 

Can  human  Bride  more  lofty  moment  know  ? 

Yet  is  the  lanrel  dyed  with  grewsome  stain, 

The  pearly  crown  with  misty  tears  is  dim. 

The  lives  of  men  a circlet  dearly  gain, 

And  leave  upon  the  brow  Death's  shadows  grim. 


Ah  ! softly  still  shall  rest  the  diadem 

Which  Home  bestows  upon  her  chosen  one, 

And  pure  the  lustre  of  its  latest  gem  1 

That  gem — a nation’s  full  heart  nobly  won, 

When  by  kind  word,  and  gift,  and  ready  speed, 
Kiccs  aid  the  homeless— lor  the  orphan  plead. 

**  M.  Y.  F. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sib,— A memorandum  lately  published  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architejts  contains  the  following 
paragraph 

“ In  cases  where  the  quantities  are  provided,  it  is 
recommended  that,  unless  a surveyor  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  architect  and  builder,  two  surveyors  be 
employed  to  take  off  the  quantities,  one  appointed  by  the 
architect  and  the  other  by  the  builder,  at  a meeting 
convened  for  the  purpose." 

The  plan  here  recommended,  however  well  it  may  work 
in  most  cases,  appears  to  be  sometimes  open  to  the 
following  objections : — 

First.  It  frequently  happens  that  clients,  before  inviting 
builden  to  tender,  require  their  architect  to  inlorm  them 
of  what,  withiu  a small  amount,  will  be  the  cost  ol  the 
work  to  be  carried  out.  Tois,  plainly,  cannot  be  properly 
done,  unless  the  architect  is  lurnished  with  quantities,  a 
mode  of  proceeding  which  requires  the  aid  of  a surveyor 
not  “mutually  agreed  upon.” 

Second.  It  admits  of  no  change  being  made  either  in  the 
names  or  number  of  the  builders  who  are  invited  to  tender. 

Third.  When  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  work  at  short 
notice,  that  time  would  be  lost  which  would  be  occupied 
in  the  meeting  aud  making  of  the'  arrangement  recom- 
mended in  the  memorandum. 

t)n  this  last  account,  I have  lately  had  the  quantities  for 
a building,  about  to  bo  erected  iu  London,  taken  out  by  a 
surveyor  appointed  by  myself  alone;  and,  consequently, 
two  builders  amongst  those  asked  to  tender,  acting  on  tne 
memorandum,  have  declined  to  do  so. 

I have  ventured  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter, 
thinking  it  one  of  interest  both  to  architects  and  builders. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

On  January  10th,  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  T.P.,  in 
the  chair,  the  paper  read  waa  “ An  Account  of 
Floating  Docks,  more  especially  those  at  Carta- 
gena and  at  Ferrol,”  by  Mr.  George  Banks 
Rennie. 

After  touching  upon  the  various  modes  for- 
merly adopted  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the 
bottoms  of  ships,  the  author  referred  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  wooden  floating  docks  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  that  made  by  him,  in  1858,  at  Venice, 
for  the  Austrian  naval  arsenal  of  Pola,  in  which 
the  two  largest  ships  that  had  been  docked  were 
the  Kaiser,  of  3,225  tons,  and  the  Ferdinand 
Max,  iron-clad,  of  3,066  tons.  The  Messrs. 
Rennie  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  make  a proposition  for  furnishing 
a floating  dock  for  Cartagena,  capable  of  raising 
the  class  of  iron-clad  ships  then  about  to  be 
added  to  the  Spanish  navy,  having  a weight  of 
from  5,000  tons  to  6,000  tons,  which  represented 
tbe  Nmiancia  and  the  Vittoria  types,  they  pro- 
posed a dock  somewhat  similar  to  that  con- 
structed at  Venice,  but  of  iron  instead  of  wood, 
with  certain  important  modifioations.  Irr  the 
wooden  structure,  in  order  to  sink  the  dock 
sufficiently,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  allow 
water  to  run  into  the  lower  chambers,  but  water 
had  to  be  forced  into  the  top  compartments  at 
the  sides,  to  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the 
material ; while  in  the  iron  structur©  provision 
bad  to  bo  made  to  prevent  the  dock  sinking 
when  the  lower  chambers  were  filled  with  water. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  upper  part  of  the  sid© 
walla  was  divided  into  compartments,  forming 
permanent  air-chambers,  or  floats,  of  a capacity 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  decks  of  the  side  walls 
from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  above  the  water-level.  The 
author  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  these  for 
the  safety  of  iron  floating  docks.  As  an  instance  of 
the  Buocess  of  the  Cartagena  Dock,  he  mentioned 
that  the  Numancia,  of  5,600  tons  weight,  had 
been  supported  on  it  for  a period  of  eighty  days. 
A list  was  then  given  of  wood  and  iron  floating 
docks  which  had  come  under  the  author’s  notice, 
all  of  which  were  of  reotangnlar-sbaped  sec- 
tions, with  tbe  exception  of  the  Bermuda,  which 
was  of  a U section.  The  depth  of  tbe  base- 
ment or  lifciDg-chamber,  of  a floating  dock,  like 
that  at  Cartageua,  mainly  depended  on  the 
lifting  power  required.  The  thickness  of  the 
plates  of  the  shell  was  | in.  and  li  in.  in  tbe 
centre  part.  For  such  a vessel  as  the  Numanoia, 
weighing  5,600  tons,  the  strain  was  estimated  to 
be  1'32  ton  per  square  inch,  and  for  a vessel 
weighing  20  tons  per  lineal  foot,  I'o  ton  per 
square  inch. 

Of  the  different  plans  of  conveying  docks  to 
their  destination,  it  was  remarked  that  that  of 
Pola  was  built  at  and  towed  from  Venice;  that  of 
Havannah,  from  New  Orleans ; that  of  Alex- 
andria, from  France;  and  the  Bermuda,  from 
the  Thames  ; while  those  of  Cartagena,  Ferrol, 
&o.,  were  sent  out  in  pieces  and  erected  at  th© 
respective  ports. 

The  dock  at  Cartagena  is  324  ft.  in  length, 
105  ft.  in  breadth,  and  48  ft.  in  height  outside  j 
these  dimensions  of  the  dock  at  Ferrol  are 
350  ft.,  105  ft.,  and  50  ft.  respectively. 


WATER-TIGHT  BASINS. 

SiB,— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  by 
what  means  I can  etfec  tually  retain  the  water  in  the  basin 
of  B fountain  ? The  reservoir  ia  built  of  ashlar  stone  in 
courses,  and  was  well  p uddled  behind  the  stonework.  The 
escape  of  water  is  in  the  joints  betwixt  the  upper  and 
lower  stones.  I have  had  the  joints  filled  with  Bninan 
and  Portland  cement,  but  the  weather  or  some  other 
cause  renders  either  of  CO  use.  M. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Rochester  and  Chatham  Art  Schools. — Th© 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful 
competitors  studying  at  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Mark’s  Art  Schools  has  taken  place  in  the 
National  School-room,  Military-road.  Notwith- 
standing the  inclement  nature  of  the  weather, 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  the  friends  of 
the  students.  Previously  to  tbe  proceed  ings 
commencing  opportunity  was  given  to  inspect 
the  drawings  and  water-colours  executed  by  the 
students,  which  were  bung  round  tbe  walls  of 
the  room.  The  High  Constable  (Mr.  H.  P , 
Mann)  presided,  and  briefly  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  requesting  Capt.  W.  C.  Chamber- 
lain, superintendent  of  Chatham  dockyard,  to 
present  the  prizes  to  the  students. 
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TENDERS  FOR  KENNINGTON 
WORKHOUSE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Lambeth  guardians,  on 
the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  Jasb  week  ten- 
dered to  erect  the  new  workhouse  at  a cost  of 
42,7841.,  and  whose  tender,  being  the  lowest, 
was  accepted,  waited  upon  the  Board,  and  said 
he  had  made  a mistake  of  1,500Z.  in  hia  tender, 
and  asked  that  his  contract  might  be  altered. 
With  the  1,500Z.  added,  hia  contract  would  still 
be  lOOZ.  less  than  the  next  lowest.  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Henshaw’s 
request,  injustice  to  the  other  contractors,  could 
not  be  granted.* * 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Darlington. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Primi- 
live  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Albert- 
hill.  Besides  the  chapel,  it  is  also  contem- 
plated to  build  schools.  The  chapel  and 
schools  will  be  in  Haughton-lane,  and  the  archi- 
tectural design  is  in  the  plain  Early  English 
style.  The  chapel  alone  will  contain  seats  for 
350  people,  and  the  schools,  which  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  chapel  by  a movable  partition, 
will  provide  accommodation  for  200  children,  so 
that  in  case  of  necessity  suthcient  room  can  be 
made  for  a congregation  of  550.  It  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  be  completed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March  next.  Mr.  R.  B.  Dixon  is  the 
architect ; and  the  contractors  are  Mr.  R.  Martin, 
bricklayer,’  Mr.  Dobinson,  joiner  j Mr.  Wandless, 
slater;  Mr.  Johnson,  plumber;  and  Messrs. 
Davidson  & Son,  painters. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  and  schools  in  connexion  with  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Chnrch  has  been  laid  in  Welling- 
ton-road,  Toxteth-park.  The  chapel  is  to  be  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architectnre,  and  will  be 
built  with  patent  red  brick  and  Stourton  stone 
dressings.  It  will  be  G1  ft.  long  by  41  ft.  wide, 
and  28  ft.  high,  and  will  accommodate  onground 
and  gallery  floors  650  persons.  The  exterior 
elevation  in  Wellington-road  will  have  a centre 
gable  pierced  with  a three-light  window,  under 
which  will  be  the  entrance  to  the  church  through 
two  doorways  leading  into  a corridor  to  the 
ground  floor  and  gallery  stairs.  A large  school- 
room will  be  in  the  basement,  the  full  size  of  the 
church  ; and  the  usual  accommodation  of  class- 
rooms and  vestries  is  to  be  provided.  The  con- 
tract  for  the  building  and  boundary  walls  is 
2,770Z. ; but  the  total  cost,  including  ground,  is 
to  be  3,600Z.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge,  of  Burscough,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Mason,  architect. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — New  national  schools  in  Toxteth 
Park  have  been  inaugurated,  in  connexion  with 
St.  Silas’s  Church.  The  schools  occupy  a site 
near  High  Park-street,  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  churchyard,  and  of  the  same  depth 
(152  ft.)  from  east  to  west,  and  with  a width  of 
108  ft.  from  north  to  south.  This  site  was  pur- 
chased for  the  schools,  at  a cost  of  912Z.,  from 
the  Earl  of  Sefton,  by  the  Liverpool  Church  and 
School  Extension  Sooiety.  The  main  building 
has  the  general  form  on  plan  of  the  letter  L,  the 
upper  arm  of  the  figure  comprising,  on  two 
floors,  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  with  the 
master’s  house  at  the  northern  extremity,  and 
the  lower  arm  forming  the  infant  school  and 
class-room.  The  building  is  very  simple, 
Medimval  in  character,  but  making  no  preten- 
sions to  architectural  display,  any  effect  it  pos- 
sesses being  derived  from  the  arrangement  of 
its  parts,  and  from  the  grouping  and  treatment 
of  the  window  and  other  openings.  The  materials 
consist  of  ordinary  brick,  with  dressings  of  red 
sandstone  in  moderate  quantity,  while  the 
timber,  showing  internally  in  the  roofs,  bearers, 
&o.,  is  pitch  pine,  slightly  stained  and  varnished. 
The  accommodation  is  for  729  children, — viz., 
200  boys,  229  girls,  and  300  infants.  The  boys' 
school,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  principal  or 
west  block  of  the  building,  is  67  ft.  6 in.  by 
20  ft.,  and  14  ft.  6 in.  high.  It  is  entered  by  a 
porch  at  its  northern  end,  from  the  playground 


* Mr.  Crockett  wiabes  it  stated  that  bis  tender  was 
44,3901.,  instead  of  43,3901.,  as  printed  ; and  Messrs,  Eider 

*ay  their  tender  was  44,9)81.,  not  46,9181.  The  list  catne 
to  UB  officially,  and  rras  printed  correctly. 
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at  the  back,  and  has  two  olasa-rooms  attached, 
and  a cloak-room  and  lavatory.  It  is  lighted  by 
windows  on  both  sides,  and  has  a fire-place  at 
each  end.  The  girls’  school  is  in  the  npper  story 
of  the  same  block  as  the  boys’,  and  also  67  ft.  6 in. 
by  20  ft. ; it  is  11  ft.  6 in.  high  to  the  wall-plate, 
and  21  ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  It  has  also 
two  class-rooms.  The  larger  class-room  can  be 
thrown  into  the  school  by  opening  double  folding 
wooden  partitions,  felted  on  their  inner  sides  to 
deaden  sound,  the  whole  forming  thus  one  room 
of  large  dimensions.  This  school  is  also  furnished 
with  a cloak-room,  lavatory,  and  book-closet ; it 
has  likewise  thorough  light  and  two  fireplaces,  as 
the  boys’.  The  staircase  entrance  is  carried  up 
to  a third  story,  forming  a bell-turret,  oblong  on 
plan,  with  a slated  roof,  finishing  with  orna- 
mental iron  cresting  partly  gilded.  A separate 
stone  stair  leads  from  the  upper  landing  of  the 
entrance  stair  to  the  girls’  playground.  The 
infant  school  is  entered  from  the  north  side,  with 
cloak-room  and  lavatory,  as  in  the  other  schools. 
It  is  67  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  15  ft.  10  in.  high  to  the 
wall-plate,  and  24  ft.  6 in.  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  on  both  sides, 
and  has  two  fireplaces  on  the  south  side ; con- 
nected with  it  at  its  east  end  is  a class-room 
capable  of  being  thrown  in  with  the  main  room 
by  double  wooden  felted  partitions,  as  in  the 
girls’  school ; it  has  also  a book-closet  and  sepa- 
rate entrance  from  the  play-ground,  which  the 
infauts  share  with  the  girls.  The  master’s  house 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  west  block  com- 
prises, on  the  ground  floor,  parlour,  kitchen, 
scullery,  entrance,  and  staircase ; on  the  first 
floor,  three  bedrooms,  and  two  attic-rooms 
above  them.  A small  boiler-house,  opening  from 
the  girls’  playground,  is  provided,  affording 
means  of  supply  on  occasions  of  tea-parties,  &o. ; 
and  ont-offices  and  water  supply  are  connected 
with  each  school.  The  roofs  of  the  girls’  and 
infant  schools  are  formed  with  a double  pitch, 
the  upper  parts  being  less  steep  than  the  lower. 
Some  of  the  galleries  or  graduated  platforms  are 
made  movable,  and  capable  also  of  being  con- 
verted into  flat  platforms.  These  schools  were 
the  subject  of  a limited  competition  among  local 
architects,  and  the  plans  worked  out  from  the 
selected  design  (by  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner)  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Counoil  on 
Education  without  suggestion  for  alteration. 
The  buildings,  general  fittings,  and  furniture 
were  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Reeves  & Whitby, 
of  Peel-street,  for  the  sum  of  2,990Z.  The  gas- 
fittings  were  the  subject  of  a separate  contract 
with  Messrs.  Peet. 

Oxford. — A new  Infant  School  for  St.  Ebbe’s 
parish  having  been  lately  built  in  Paradise- 
square,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hathaway,  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  building  has  been  celebrated  by  a 
tea  party  given  in  the  schools.  The  new  build- 
ing will  accommodate  100  infants,  according  to 
the  Government  regulations  as  to  superficial 
area ; while  the  cubic  space  in  the  principal 
building  and  class-room  is  equal  to  that  which 
the  Education  Department  requires  for  150 
children.  The  new  school  has  been  joined  to 
the  girls’  school,  large  folding  doors  only 
separating  the  two,  so  that  on  the  occasions  of 
public  meetings  or  tea  parties  one  large  room 
may  be  made  of  the  whole  by  throwing  open  the 
folding  doors.  Mr.  Basil  Cbampneys,  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  who  was  formerly  ourate  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  was  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
Symm,  of  Oxford,  the  builder. 

TroriZiam, — A new  school-room,  40  ft.  by  20  ft. 
and  12  ft.  high,  has  just  been  opened  in  this 
parish.  It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  rector, 
who  has  thus  anticipated  the  requirements  of 
the  Education  Act  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
parish  was  in  favour  of  a voluntary  rate,  and 
one  of  3d.  in  the  pound  has  been  made.  The 
opening  of  the  new  school  was  celebrated  by  a 
treat  to  all  the  mothers  and  children  to  whom 
the  new  Act  applies. 

New  Dasford. — The  inscription-stone  of  the 
British  schools  at  New  Basford  has  been  laid. 
The  site  is  on  the  Nottingham-road,  opposite 
Mr.  Ashwell’s  bleach  works.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Gilbert.  The  proposed  out- 
lay is  1,920Z.  18s.  Id.  The  schools  when 
erected  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
400  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  in  three  different 
rooms. 

Hereford. — The  new  schools  for  the  parish  of 
All  Saints  have  been  opened.  The  scbool-honse 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Welsh  & Son,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  of  this  ciiy,  architect,  the 
cost,  about  1,500Z.,  being  defrayed  by  subscrip. 


tions  raised  in  the  parish.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  Lady  Saye  and  Sele  in  Jnly  last. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  school 
fittings,  the  work  is  now  completed.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  into  six  rooms,  three  (of  con- 
siderable dimensions  both  as  to  height  and  length) 
being  the  sohoolrooms  proper, — one  for  boys,  a 
second  for  girls,  the  third  for  infants, — and  the 
remaining  three  are  class-rooms.  The  accom- 
modation afforded  is  for  450  children. 

Old  Woodstock,  Oxon.  — The  new  Infant 
Schools  and  teachers’  residence  was  opened  on 
the  9th.  The  buildings  are  situated  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village,  adjoining 
Blenheim  Park.  The  walls  have  been  built 
with  random-coursed  rubble-work  of  local  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  have 
been  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiling.  The 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  George 
Wyatt  & Son,  of  Oxford,  under  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Birch. 


FROM  IRELAND. 

Drwmheg. — The  new  church  for  the  parish  of 
Drumbeg  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore.  The  new 
edifice,  which  is  situated  over  the  Drum  Bridge, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  is  of  simple  architec- 
tural detail,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  ancient  churches  of  this  diocese 
aud  part  of  Ireland  possessed  a somewhat  dis- 
tinctive style  of  architecture,  the  ohnrhes  built 
' in  the  simple  and  convenient  form  of  the  letter 
T transepts  being  without  intervening  arches, 
and  the  cross  intersecting  with  that  of  the  nave. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  T the  building  is  some- 
what prolonged,  and  terminated  with  an  apse, 
forming  five  sides  of  an  octagon  figure.  This 
portion  of  the  church  opens  into  the  nave  with  a 
lofty  chancel  arch.  The  nave  internally  measures 
62  ft.  by  23  ft.  the  transept  23  ft.  by  19  ft.  A 
little  apart  from  the  south-west  angles  stands  the 
tower  of  the  former  church.  The  spire  was  built 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Charley,  and  is  now  applied 
as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  being 
connected  with  it  by  a short  intervening  pas- 
sage ; the  old  door  has  been  removed,  and  a new 
porch  with  a doable  recessed  pointed  arch  and 
gable,  surmounted  by  a finial,  brings  this  por- 
tion of  the  struotare  into  harmony  with  the  new 
church  ; a ceiling  of  moulded  beams  aud  timber, 
stained  and  varnished,  serving  as  a floor  for  the 
bell-ringers,  has  been  added.  At  the  east  side 
of  the  south  transept  stands  the  vestry,  which 
has  a separate  porch,  robing-room,  &c. ; under- 
neath is  placed  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
whole  building  is  heated  with  hot  water.  The 
chancel  internally  constitutes  the  principal 
feature  of  the  church ; it  is  of  the  same  width 
as  the  nave,  and  some  9 ft.  in  depth,  its  area, 
however,  being  conveniently  prolonged  into  the 
nave  as  a kind  of  platform  surmounted  by  a 
stone  kerb,  which  brings  the  pnlpit  and  desks 
well  oat  in  front  of  the  transepts.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  at  the  expense  of  a 
member  of  the  congregation.  Each  sido  of  the 
apse  towards  the  east,  south-east,  and  north- 
east is  finished  with  a gable  filled  with  a trace- 
ried  window.  Each  of  these  windows  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  »&  Bayne,  of  London,  the  sub- 
jects in  each  being  as  follows: — North-east,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Brazen  Serpent ; 
east,  the  Passover  and  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  south-east,  the  Agony,  and  the 
Journey  to  Emraaus.  The  southern  transept  has 
two  long  Isnoet  lights,  also  filled  in  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  the  subjects 
being  the  Covenant  between  David  and  Jonathan 
and  the  Death  of  Jonathan  in  battle.  The 
western  gable,  which  is  the  piincipal  feature 
seen  from  the  road,  has  in  the  lower  portion  an 
arcade  of  six  lights.  In  the  tympanum  of  the 
gable  is  a long  lancet  light,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  of  Irish  character.  Internally  the  roofs  are 
open  timbered  and  stained,  and  in  a combina- 
- tion  of  carved  struts  with  the  beams  and  string- 
posts  moulded  and  rounded  like  columns ; the 
seats  are  also  open  and  stained.  The  chancel 
arch  is  of  two  orders,  and  springs  from  columns 
of  red-tinted  stone  with  sculptured  capitals. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  of  stone,  is  circular,  and 
enriched  with  sculpture.  The  Bible-desk  and 
prayer-desk  are  both  of  oak,  and  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Digges,  of  Dublin,  from  Mr.  Drew’s  de- 
sign. The  church  has  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  about  2,500Z.,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew.  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick,  Bros., 
carried  out  the  work. 
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PKOTINOIAL  NEWS. 

I Pontefract. — During  tlie  ensuing  year  con- 
siderable improvements  are  contemplated  to  be 
made  in  Pontefract.  Amongst  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  erection  of  a corn  exchange,  a 
bnilding  very  much  needed  in  a town  which  is 
the  centre  of  a large  agricultural  district,  and 
celebrated  for  its  numerous  malt-kilns.  The 
utreet  commissioners  have  under  their  considera- 
liion  the  formation  of  new  waterworks,  as  the 
creaent  works  are  inadequate  for  the  wants  of 
':be  town.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a suffi- 
cient supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  bill  in 
libe  park,  and  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  is  the  fact,  a committee  has  been 
t'ormed  to  employ  a competent  person  to  examine 
the  hill  and  report  on  the  subject.  The  next 
most  important  is  the  widening  of  Finkle-street, 
.he  narrowest  and  busiest  thoroughfare  in  the 
!;own,  and  the  principal  road  to  tho  railway 
station.  After  an  agitation  of  several  years’ 
[Inration,  the  directors  of  the  Lancashire  and 
'.Yorkshire  Railway  have  agreed  to  erect  a pas- 
ijenger  station  at  the  Tansholf  end  of  the  town. 
A new  militia  depot,  which  has  cost  over  7,0001., 
Including  the  site,  is  just  about  completed,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  several  other 
Improvements  of  a minor  nature  which  will 
lilso  be  shortly  made. 

I Wigan, — The  foundation-stone"  of  a new  in- 
irmary  has  been  laid  at  Wigan.  The  under- 
taking was  virtually  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
[jaricaster,  M.P.,  who  offered  a subscription  of 
3,0001. 5 the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company  gave 

3.0001.  more,  the  late  Earl  Crawford  promised 
3,0001.,  and  his  son,  Lord  Lindsay  (the  present 
sari),  1,0001.,  while  the  Misses  Gidlow  contributed 

2.0001.  These,  with  smaller  subscriptions,  in- 
alusive  of  the  available  funds  of  the  existing 
dispensary,  make  a total  of  over  28,0001. ; so  the 
■jornmittee  ^have  begun  to  erect  the  building, 
rhe  architect  is  Mr.  Worthington,  of  Manches- 
.er;  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Wigan  j and 
)he  work  has  so  far  progressed  that  the  oorner- 
itone  has  been  laid  by  the  Bari  of  Crawford  and 
paloarres.  The  site  elected  is  the  crest  of  the 

’ll  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 

Plsccar,  — Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  conferred  a 
boon  on  the  thriving  village  of  Elsecar  and  its 
.neighbourhood  by  erecting,  at  his  sole  expense, 

1,  large  and  commodious  covered  market-hal), 
vhich  has  been  opened.  The  hall,  designed  by 
ilr.  Dickie,  of  Wentworth,  is  built  of  stone,  with 
slated  roof,  supported  by  iron  pillars. 

Leek. — The  AIsop  Memorial  Hospital  has 
recently  been  opened  to  the  public  here.  The 
ahief  feature  is  the  two  large  wards,  each  27  fc. 
by  14  ft.,  which  are  intended  for  four  beds  each  j 
:hat  for  the  males  being  on  the  gronnd  floor,  and 
ihe  females  immediately  over  it  on  the  chamber. 
4.  corridor  tho  whole  length  of  the  ward 
leparates  it  on  both  floors  from  the  men’s  and 
women’s  special  wards  (for  two  beds  each),  the 
operating-room,  and  the  baths,  lavatories,  and 
water-closets ; and  all  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  by  the  hall  and  landing  over  it 
from  the  more  domestic  department, — com- 
prising the  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  and  wait- 
ing-room for  patients  and  visitors,  and  above 
these  the  three  bedrooms  for  nurses  and  aasis- 
tants,  and  the  linen-closet,  &c.  j there  ia  also 
another  commodious  bedroom  and  store-room, 
lighted  by  dormer  lights,  in  the  roof.  The 
mortuary  is  a detached  building  in  the  yard,  on 
the  north  side ; and  the  wash-house  and  other 
out-offices  are  also  detached.  Tho  hospital  is 
warmed  throughout  by  the  hot-air  aoparutus  of 
Messrs.  Hadcn  & Son,  of  Trowbridge,  which  ia 
placed  in  the  basement  story  of  the  building. 
Open  fireplaces  have  been  retained  in  each  room 
in  addition  to  the  warming  apparatus.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  plain  and 
moulded  stone  strings,  and  the  jambs,  mulHons, 
Eind  heads  of  the  windows  are  also  of  stone. 
Ihe  windows  have  pointed  arches  in  coloured 
brick  and  stone,  with  label  mouldinga,  the 
spandrels  being  filled  with  pierced,  traceried 
atone  heads,  or  dark-coloured  tiles.  The  wood- 
work  in  the  interior  ia  varniahed  without  stain- 
ing, the  figure  being  preserved.  The  walls  are 
coloured  in  tints  of  quiet  tone ; a skirting  of 
porcelain-faced  white  bricks  is  built  into  those 
of  the  wards,  instead  of  the  ordinary  woodwork, 
as  being  capable  of  more  thorough  cleaning  in 
the  necessarily  frequent  washing  of  the  flours, 
&c.  The  fireplaces  have  mantel- pieces  of 
moulded  stone,  the  jambs  of  which  are  filled 
with  pictorial  tiles,  and  the  hearths  laid  with 
glazed  dark-coloured  tiles.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Sugden ; and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 


by  Messrs.  Nadin,  Hudson,  & Philips;  the  stone 
carving  is  by  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Manchester. 

Malpas. — A committee  appointed  to  get  up  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake,  for  a plot  of  land 
on  which  to  build  a new  public  room,  has  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  nearly  every  house- 
holder in  the  township ; and  at  a public  meeting 
to  farther  consider  the  subject,  the  Rev.  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow  was  called  upon  to  preside,  and 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  object,  and 
promised  to  head  the  subscription  with  501.,  and 
to  write  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake,  and  forward  the 
memorial  to  him,  and  do  all  he  could  to  carry 
out  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
He  thought,  however,  that  a coffee-room  would 
be  a desirable  addition  to  the  bnilding,  if  the 
reading-rooms  were  there  and  the  clubs  held  their 
meetings  there. 

Bradford, — The  new  offices  of  the  Third 
Equitable  Building  Society,  New  Market-street, 
are  now  occupied.  The  society  numbers 
over  6,000  members,  and  last  year  the  total 
receipts  were  373,6341.,  while  the  advances  on 
mortgage  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
136,3401.  The  buildings  in  which  the  new  offices 
are  situated  stand  next  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
and  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  range 
of  premises  which  have  been  erected  between 
Tyrrel-street  and  New  Market-street.  The  whole 
pile  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  900  square 
yards,  has  a frontage  of  132  ft.  to  Market-street, 
86  ft.  to  Tyrrel-street,  and  ia  GO  ft.  high  from 
street  level  to  top  of  balustrade.  The  ground 
floor  is  divided  into  thirteen  shops,  the  cellars 
under  them  being  arranged  so  that  they  can 
either  be  let  with  the  shops  or  separately.  The 
whole  of  the  first  floor  is  intended  to  be  occupied 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Third  Equitable  Buildiug 
Society,  and  the  second  and  third  floors  are  to 
form  Mr.  Holden’s  new  dining-rooms.  Three 
large  staircases  are  arranged  to  give  access  to 
the  different  floors,  and  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  They  are  approached  from  the 
streets  by  three  entrances,  two  being  in  Market- , 
street  and  one  in  Tyrrel-street.  In  the  centre  of  [ 
the  building  are  two  well-lights,  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  the  reflected  light  from  which 
makes  the  back  rooms  almost  as  light  as  those 
having  windows  to  the  streets.  The  floors  are 
fireproof,  being  constructed  on  Messrs.  Philipps’s 
patent,  with  rolled  Belgian  iron  and  concrete. 
The  style  of  architeoture  ia  Italian  of  ornate 
description.  The  eight  shops  of  the  Market- 
street  front  are  divided  by  coupled  and  banded 
columns  with  carved  capitals  which  support  a 
decorated  frieze  and  cornice.  In  this  frieze  and 
over  the  columns  are  carved  bosses  in  circular 
panels,  partly  encircled  with  sprays  of  natural 
foliage  varied  in  design  and  cut  in  flat  relief. 
The  lines  of  the  shop  oolumns  are  continued 
to  the  eaves  of  the  building  by  two  heights  of 
pilasters  which  divide  the  front  into  eight  bays. 
The  upper  series,  the  height  of  two  stories,  are 
panelled  and  carved  on  their  faces,  and  have 
carved  Corinthian  capitals  and  entablatures.  All 
the  windows  above  the  shops  are  deeply  recessed, 
and  are  divided  into  two  and  three  lights  by 
detached  column  mullions,  having  moulded  bases 
and  carved  capitals.  An  eaves  cornice  and  a 
perforated  balastrade,  broken  at  the  pilaster 
lines  by  chimney-stacks,  give  a finish  to  the  front. 
The  five  shops  of  Tyrrel-street  front  are  divided 
by  stone  piers,  the  moulded  and  carved  angles 
of  which  are  continued  along  the  shop  frieze. 
Carved  and  festooned  trusses  at  the  top  of 
these  piers  support  the  shop  cornice  and  break 
the  line  of  tho  frieze.  The  windows  of  the 
stories  above  the  shops  are  divided  by  mullions 
into  two  and  three  lights.  This  front  is  finished 
with  a block  cornice  at  the  eaves.  Both  fronts 
are  built  with  cleansed  stone  from  Mr.  Neill’s 
quarry,  near  Windhill.  It  is  of  a hard  close- 
grained  quality,  similar  to  Cliff  Wood  Quarry, 
of  which  the  Town-hall  is  to  be  built,  but  of  a 
warmer  tint.  The  whole  of  the  labour  in 
dressing  the  stone  (except  the  moulded  parts) 
has  been  done  by  machinery.  The  contractor 
for  masons’,  joiners’,  plumbers’,  and  slaters’ 
work  was  Mr.  Archibald  Neill ; and  for  the 
plasterers’  work  Mr.  John  Laycock.  Messrs. 
Fielding  & Dark,  of  Leeds,  have  done  the 
carving  of  the  Market-street  front,  and  Mr. 
Stake,  of  Bradford,  the  Tyrrel-street  front.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Hope,  of  Bradford,  was  the  architect. 

Bath. — The  purchase  of  the  property  required 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  for  widening 
the  approach  to  their  station  from  Queen-square, 
has  been  completed,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  work  will  ere  long  be  taken  in  hand.  The 
direct  route  from  the  station  in  Seymour-street 
to  the  centre  of  the  city  will  be  through  Charles- 


street,  crossing  New  King-street  and  Monmouth- 
street.  Thus  far  the  existing  thoroughfare  will 
serve,  but  on  reaching  Chapel-row  the  road 
will  cut  off  a portion  of  the  buildings  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  street,  while  at  the  npper  end 
it  will  traverse  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Qaeen-square  chapel,  which,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  taken  down,  the  building  having  been 
already  purchased  by  the  company,  and  the 
claims  of  the  incumbent  settled.  The  church, 
which  is  to  replace  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  will  be 
built  on  what  is  now  a stoneyard  occupied  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  mason,  and  the  site  of  the  old 
Elephant  and  Castle. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Sharrow. — A window  has  just 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  first  vestry 
warden  of  this  church,  Mr.  William  Whitehead, 
of  Sharrow  Head.  The  window  contains  two 
subjects  in  the  lower  lights,  viz.,  the  Oflering  of 
the  Princes  to  the  Tabernacle,  recorded  in  Num- 
bers vii.,  which  consist  of  silver  and  golden 
chargers  and  bowls,  fine  flour,  young  bullocks, 
rams,  and  kids  of  goats  of  the  first  year,  and  are 
received  by  Aaron  and  Moses  at  the  Tabernaole, 
before  the  altar.  The  richly-wrought  veil  of 
scarlet,  blue,  and  purple,  with  leaves  of  palm  and 
cherubic  adornment,  ia  represented.  In  the 
background  the  wagons  are  indicated  which  con- 
tained the  offerings  for  the  use  of  the  Taber- 
naole. The  second  subject  represents  the  offering 
of  the  people  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  the  priesthood  of 
Hilkiab,  recorded  2 Kings  xxii.,  when  they  were 
delivered  unto  the  “ carpenters,  masons,  and 
builders,  to  buy  timber  and  hew  stone  to  repair 
the  house.”  In  the  foreground  the  Jews  are 
delivering  their  contributions  to  the  treasurer ; 
in  the  background  a Levite  is  paying  some  to  a 
builder;  while  a mason  is  engaged  on  the  build- 
ing, and  blocks  of  stone  and  scaffolding  indicate 
that  repairs  are  going  on.  The  subjects  are  set 
upon  an  ornamental  base,  beneath  a canopy 
upon  a grisaille  ground  enriched  with  lines  of 
colour,  and  surrounded  by  oolonred  borders.  In 
the  tracery,  Moses,  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law, 
forms  its  central  feature,  and  in  other  parts 
Masonio  signs  are  represented,  indicative  of  the 
order  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  The 
colouring  is  designed  to  convey  a soft,  warm 
light.  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham,  was  the  artist. 

Dorrington  Church. — A stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  in 
memory  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hope  Edwardep,  late 
captain  of  the  5th  company  of  Shropshire  Rifle 
Volunteers.  The  window  consists  of  three 
openings,  the  centre  one  being  subscribed  for 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  5tb  company,  the 
subjects  chosen  being  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Ascension.  The  two  outside  openings  were 
given  by  the  Netley  family.  The  subjects  of 
these  are  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  the  Last  Supper,  Bearing  the 
Cross,  aud  the  Resurrection.  The  style  of  the 
window  is  Early  English,  the  subjects  being 
enclosed  in  panels,  an  enriched  border  runuiug 
round  each  light.  The  design,  colouriug,  and 
execution  of  the  window  were  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Reginald  Cholmoudeley, 
Condover  Hall.  The  window  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  Shrewsbury  and  Durring- 
ton,  decorator,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Done  & 
Davies.  Mr.  Robinson  has  just  supplied  new 
windows  of  cathedral  tinted  glass  to  Kinuerley 
Church. 

Laughton  Church. — The  old  church  of  Laugh- 
ton-en-le-Morthen  has  lately  received  a decora- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a memorial  window,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Barton,  of 
Laughton,  erected  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edwin  Barton. 
It  is  a large  three-light  window  in  the  south 
side  of  the  ohanoel,  the  work  -of  Messrs.  Meyor, 
of  Munich.  The  subject  is  the  Transfiguration. 
The  tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  is 
filled  with  small  figures  of  angels,  &o. 

Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Eastgate  and  St.  Mar- 
garet, Lincoln. — Some  months  ago  a painted 
window  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  G.  Rigg,  the 
late  incumbent,  was  put  up  in  this  church. 
Another  window  has  now  been  placed  there  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Burton,  of  this  city,  in  memory  of 
his  daughter.  It  is  the  central  window  on  the 
south  side,  and  has  two  lights,  containing  four 
medallions.  In  the  dexter  light  are  represented 
the  call  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  and  our 
Lord’s  Temptation ; in  the  sinister  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Purification  of  the  Temple. 
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The  subjects  seleoked  form  part  of  a series  of 
Scriptural  illnstrations,  which  have  beea  chosen 
for  the  whole  chnioh  ; each  window,  as  yet  un- 
filled with  painted  glass,  has  its  snbjeots  already 
designed,  and  all  are  intended  to  be  the  work  of 
one  firm,  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  Soho,  so 
that  a certain  completeness  and  uniformity  may 
be  the  reanlt. 


YAEIOEUM. 

“Military  Chess:  the  new  Strategic  Game, 
representing  the  Movements  of  Modern  Warfare. 
By  Charles  Edward  Conder,  C.E.  Mead  & Co., 
Cheapside.”  A little  book  of  rules,  and  a per. 
spective  view  of  the  military  chess-board,  with 
its  forts,  river,  and  bridge ; its  cuirassiers, 
hussars,  and  fusiliers  j its  Moncrieff  guns,  heavy 
guns,  and  field  gnns;  has  been  sent  to  ns  for  a 
notice  which  we  readily  afford  to  the  inge- 
niona  invention  of  an  occasional  contributor 
to  our  own  colnmns.  The  game  has  evidently 
been  very  carefully  considered,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  mnch  thought,  as  well  as  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  of  acquaintance  with 
mnch  of  the  technical  detail  of  modern  warfare. 
It  is  obvious,  from  a consideration  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  game  of  chess,  that  its  moves  and 
rules  can  only  bear  a very  faint  resemblance  to 
the  military  action  of  the  day.  The  obliquely- 
moving  pieces,  which  are  called  (we  hope  not 
for  this  reason)  bishops,  represent  archers,  and 
are  so  portrayed  in  some  of  the  Oriental  sets  of 
chessmen.  The  rooks  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally elephants,  the  straightforward  trample  of 
their  enormous  bulk  bearing  down  all  resistance. 
The  queen,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  is  a perfect 
anomaly,  according  to  modern  notions.  In 
Mr.  Gender’s  game  the  standard  replaces  the 
king  of  the  chess-board  : it  moves  only  over 
two  squares  at  a time,  and  its  capture  decides 
the  game.  The  Moncrieff  gun,  limited  in  its 
movement,  has  range  nnlimited  on  its  field.  It 
requires  three  fires  to  bo  concentrated  on  it  to 
silence  it,  and  it  cannot  be  dismounted.  We  have 
heard  the  game  well  spoken  of  by  the  military 
men  into  whose  hands  it  has  already  fallen,  and 
we  have  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to 

Military  Chess. The  Academy  Ba.ya,  the  study 

of  the  interesting  class  of  lapidary  inscriptions 
known  as  Ogham  inscriptions,  which  are  found 
in  many  localities  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  has 
latterly  received  a great  impetus  through  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fergossn,  deputy  keeper 
of  the  Keoords  of  Ireland.  He  has  already 
secured  accurate  paper  moulds  of  about  forty  of 
these  inscribed  stones,  from  which  metal  casts 
can  be  taken.  The  moulds  are  at  present 
arranged  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  Dr. 
Ferguson  also  intends  to  deposit  a aeries  of  oasts, 
which  will,  in  fact,  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an 
Ogham  museum,  and  place  the  study  of  this 
heretofore  obscure  class  of  inscriptions  for  the 
first  time  on  a sound  basis. 


IJtisctllairca. 

Instruction  In  Science  and  Art  for 
Women. — Professor  Guthrie  has  resumed  his 
advanced  course  of  lectures  on  “ Heat  and 
Light”  at  the  South  Kensington  Mnsenm. 
Having  in  his  previous  lecture  considered  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the 
direction  of  rays  of  light  reflected  from  different 
metallic  surfaces,  and  the  'formation  of  images 
in  concave  and  convex  mirrors,  Professor  Guthrie 
now  proceeded  to  establish  and  illustrate  addi- 
tional facts  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  but 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  transparent 
surfaces.  Professor  Guthrie  has  since  delivered 
another  of  his  advanced  course  of  lectures  on 
“ Heat  and  Light  ” at  the  Museum,  commencing 
with  some  experiments  to  illustrate  the  different 
refractive  powers  or  refractive  indices  of  different 
kinds  of  liquids,  such  as  paraffine  and  water.  The 
lecture  mainly  related  to  the  organisation  of  the 
eye  and  the  relationship  of  light  to  that 
organism. 

Aspbalte  in  Pall-mall. — At  the  St.  James’s 
Westminster  vestry,  a letter  has  been  read  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Reform  Clnb,  requesting  the 
appointment  of  an  early  day  for  a conference 
between  the  representatives  of  various  clubs  in 
Pall-mall  and  a vestry  committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  substitution  of  Val  de  Travers  asphalte 
for  the  paved  roadway  in  Pall-mall.  The  vestry 
fixed  the  25th  inst.  for  the  conference,  and 
appointed  a committee  of  seven  members. 


Pevor  In  the  Turvey  District,  Bedford. 

A report  has  been  made  on  the  prevalence  of 
fever  in  the  Turvey  sub-registration  district,  by 
Dr.  R.  Thorne  Thorne.  The  reporter  recommends 
that, — 1,  a thorough  and  effective  system  of 
disinfection  should  be  carried  out  in  Stevington, 
and  the  filthy  accumulations  with  which  the 
village  abounds  removed.  Preparations  should  at 
once  be  made  in  Turvey  and  in  Stagsden  to  pre- 
vent, by  disinfection,  and  as  far  as  possible  by 
isolation  of  cases,  the  spread  of  the  disease  into 
those  villages.  The  necessity  for  this  step  is 
especially  urgent  in  Turvey.  2,  means  should, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  be  adopted  in 
order  to  prevent  the  excrement  and  refuse 
nuisances  which  in  Stevington  have  been  aptly 
termed,  in  Dr.  Prior’s  report,  as  “ a shame  to 
civilisation,”  and  which  to  some  extent  prevail 
also  in  Turvey  and  in  Stagsden.  In  acting  upon 
this  recommendation  the  local  authorities  will, 

ID  the  absence  of  the  water-closet  system,  which 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  have 
the  choice  of  (a)  the  dry-earth  system,  (b)  tbe 
midden-stead  system.  In  Stevington  the  privy 
accommodation  is  so  scandalous,  that  nothing 
short  of  an  entirely  new  system,  from  one  end 
of  the  village  to  the  other,  can  be  considered  as 
an  effectual  remedy.  The  abundance  of  olay, 
both  in  the  village  and  in  its  neighbourhood, 
supplies  the  authority  with  a soil  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  dry-earth  system,  stands 
almost  first  in  rank.  A new  and  immediate 
public  water-supply  for  Stevington  is  also  re- 
commended. 

Science  Teacbers  at  Soutb  Kensington. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  with  regard  to  soienca  teachers 
who  wish  to  attend  the  special  (six  weeks’) 
courses  for  training  in  teaching  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  June,  July,  and  August,  in  accordance 
with  the  circular  of  September,  1870.  These 
applications  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Department  to  make  tbe  selection  of 
teachers  to  attend,  as  was  originally  proposed. 
The  Department  has,  therefore,  decided  to  make 
the  selection  by  competition  at  the  next  May 
examinations.  The  teachers  who  answer  best, 
probably  to  the  number  of  about  forty-five  in  each 
group,  will  be  allowed  to  come  to  London  for  the 
six  weeks’  course  of  training.  They  will  receive 
their  travelling  expenses, — namely,  second-class 
railway  fare,  aud  SOs.  a week  while  in  London. 
The  results  of  the  teachers’  examination  will  not 
be  published,  but  if  a candidate  wishes  his  suc- 
cess recorded,  it  will  be  done  in  tbe  ordinary 
way.  The  biology  course  will  commence  on  the 
1-lth  June,  and  the  course  on  experimental 
physics  on  the  5th  July. 

Contractors'  Quantities.  — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Mr.  Runtz  moved  the  adoption  of  a report  from 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
stating,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  quan- 
tities, &o.,  in  connexion  with  the  contracts  for 
the  works  of  the  Board,  that  the  committee  do 
nob  consider  it  advisable  that  the  Board  should 
undertake  any  responsibility  in  respect  of  quan- 
tities upon  which  contractors  tender  for  the 
Board’s  works,  and  recommending  that  the  quan- 
tities neoessary  for  the  Board’s  estimates  be 
taken  out  in  the  engineer’s  department,  whilst 
contractors  be  left  to  accept  the  quantities  of 
any  person  they  may  think  proper,  as  the  basis 
of  their  tenders.  Mr.  H.  Lowman  Taylor  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Small-poz  Hospital  in  Westminster.  — 
The  8t,  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Union  Board 
of  Guardians  have  just  adopted  a report  of  tbe 
Petty  France  Workhouse  (York-street)  Visiting 
Committee,  setting  out  that  they  are  about  to 
ereot  a temporary  iron  hospital  for  amall-pox 
cases  at  St.  Ermin’s-hill,  Broadway,  Westmin- 
ster. The  building  will  be  130  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
accommodate  forty  patients,  giving  to  each  850 
cubic  feet,  as  required  by  the  Poor-law  Board. 
The  cost  will  be  5801.,  inolnding  brick  founda- 
tions, cistern  for  water,  drains,  &c.  The  building 
will  bo  ready  in  twenty-one  working  days. 

A Hew  Musical  Instrument. — In  Edin- 
burgh, it  seems,  a new  mnsical  instrument  is 
now  being  exhibited.  It  is  described  in  the 
English  Mechanic  as  a keyed  instrument  of  six 
octaves,  resembling  an  harmonium  in  general 
form,  but  very  different  in  mechanism.  The 
sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  wooden 
hammers  against  a revolving  cylinder  of  wood, 
set  in  motion  by  the  feet.  The  tones  produced 
are  said  to  be  very  sweet  and  wonderfully  varied. 
“ One  can  sometimes  hardly  believe  they  are 
not  those  of  a wind  instrument.” 


Tire  In  a Cburcli  Spire. — St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  at  Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston,  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  village,  got  on  fire.  Sparks 
were  observed  to  be  coming  out  of  tbe  top  part 
of  the  spire,  under  which  there  is  a flue,  and 
continued  to  increase.  The  beams  which  cross 
each  other,  and  are  inserted  for  tbe  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  stonework,  were  all  in  flames. 
With  much  difficulty  the  flames  were  got  under. 

All  the  higher  beams  in  the  spire  were  burnt 
away,  and  some  of  the  lower  ones  were  damaged. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  through 
the  over-heating  of  the  flue  whioh  runs  through 
a portion  of  the  spire.  Fears  were  entertained 
that  the  spire  would  fall,  in  oonseqaenco  of  the 
supporting-beams  having  been  burnt  out  j but, 
so  far,  the  masonry  has  kept  op  all  right,  and  it 
was  shortly  to  be  made  secure  again. 

Proposed  Cburcli  at  Hebburn. — A meet- 
ing of  several  of  the  influential  inhabitants  o 
the  parish  of  Jarrow-on-Tyne  has  been  held  to 
consider  the  hest^means  for  providing  a church 
for  that  district.  ' The  Chairman  said, — " Four 
years  ago  the  late  Colonel  Ellison  had  promised 
to  give  a site  and  to  build  a churob,  but  owing 
to  his  death  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out. 
Ho  was  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Carr,  tho 
present  owner  of  the  property,  bad  offered  to 
give  a site  for  the  church,  and  to  oontributo 
liberally  to  the  building  fund.  The  church  was 
to  consist  for  tbe  present  of  a nave  to  accommo- 
date 300,  hereafter  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a chancel  and  transepts,  to  accommodate 
600.”  Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  Mr. 
Carr  for  bis  liberal  offer,  forming  a building 
committee,  and  appointing  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson 
architect. 

Restoration  in  Dover  Castle  Keep. — 

When  Lord  Granville,  and  sabsequently  his 
guest,  Mr.  Gladstone,  paid  a visit  to  this  Norman 
donjon  last  summer,  they  were  struck  with  the 
ruinous  and  even  dangerous  appearance  pre-  . 
sented  by  the  south-eastern  vestibule,  commonly  ^ 
known  as  King  John’s  Chapel,  within  a recess 
of  the  stone  staircase  landing-plaoe.  A sufficient  I 
sum  of  money,  some  5001.,  was  placed  in  the  | 
hands  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  work  of  i 
restoring  the  tracery  and  mouldings  of  the  lower  \ 
and  upper  chambers  was  entrusted  to  the  Royal  J 
Engineers  stationed  there,  who  have  made  rapid  ! 
progress  towards  completing  the  plans  of  their  i 
commanding  officers.  ; 

Wovelty  la  Pumping. — There  has  been  re-  j 
oently  introduced  at  Halbeath  Colliery,  Fife-  i 
shire,  Scotland,  an  improved  system  of  driving  j 
pumping  machinery  for  mines,  which  is  likely,  i 
says  tbe  Scotsman,  to  attract  attention,  as  it  baa  i 
proved  very  snccessful.  The  object  is  to  provide  i 
efficiently  for  the  great  variation  of  strain  ia  i 
heavy  pumping  by  bell  cranks.  This  is  attained  i 
by  applying  tbe  patent  Corliss  system  of  steam  | 
engine,  made  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Dunnikter  il 
Foundry.  The  specialty  is  that  this  engine  j 
snpplies  itself  at  every  movement  with  the  exact  l 
amount  of  steam  required  to  overcome  the  re-  ! 
sistanoe  at  the  time,  and  oasts  off  the  supply  of  ' 
steam  whenever  the  load  or  strain  is  surmounted,  ' 
thus  ensuring  the  greatest  steadiness  of  move- 
ment  and  the  most  economical  use  of  steam  and  t 
fuel. 

Society  for  tbe  Encouragement  of  tbe  l 
Fine  Arts. — The  thirteenth  session  of  this 
society  has  been  inaugurated  by  a coni'crsazione^ 
at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  Pall-mall,  which  i 
was  lent  for  tbe  occasion  by  the  council  of  the 
Society  of  British  artists.  The  conumasioTiui 
was  very  numerously  attended.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  evening  Dr.  Heinemann,  professor  and 
lecturer  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  thei 
society,  and  a programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  gone  through,  under  that 
guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  the  bon.  musioali 
director  of  the  society. 

Soane  Museum  Trustees. — In  consequence: 
of  the  decease  of  the  late  Mr,  Philip  Hard-; 
wick,  R A.,  and  the  resignation  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  trustees  of  the  Soane  Museum,  there- 
maining  trustees  have  filled  up  the  first  vacancy 
by  electing  Professor  Donaldson  ; and  Mr.  Pre. 
derick  Onvry,  Honorary  Solicitor  of  the  Insti- 
tute, succeeds  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

Trade  in  Gloucester. — The  contract  for  thd, 
uonstruotion  of  tbe  new  entrance  and  docks  nearn 
Sharpness  Point,  the  month  of  tbe  Gloucestaiil 
and  Berkeley  CsdeiI,  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Georgeij 
Wythes,  of  Biokley  Park,  Kent. 
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i.Tbe  Influence  of  Heat  and  Cold  on 
: liman  Xtlfe. — Id  his  anDoal  report  on  the 
: blic  health,  for  the  Birtningham  Gazette,  "Hr. 
iiomas  L.  Plant,  F.M.S.,  says: — “The  year 
I ened  with  a high  death-rate,  following  the 
kere  weather  which  prevailed  in  the  last  week 
' December,  1869.  The  mortality  declined 
th  the  mild  temperatare  in  January,  but  was 
: .sed  again  when  the  cold  weather  sncoeeded  at 
1 3 end  of  that  month.  February  entered  with 
jh  temperature,  which  had  the  effect  of  re* 

I oing  the  death-rate  of  the  ten  large  towns  from 
9 to  27  7 for  the  week  ending  February  12. 
lilt  the  severe  frost  in  tho  second  week  of  that 
t!)nth  brought  up  the  death-rate  to  29‘9  for  the 
uek  ending  February  26.  This  large  and 
ijdden  increase  was  mostly  in  consequence  of 
ile  fatality  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
igans.  From  this  period  to  the  second  week  in 
jjne  the  public  health  slowly  but  gradually  im- 
lioved.  The  death-rate  for  the  week  ending 
I ne  11th  was  only  19-7.  The  superior  summer 
imperatura  which  prevailed  in  June,  July,  and 
lugust,  brought  on  much  fatal  diarrhcoa,  and 
.'ised  tho  death-rate  of  the  ten  towns  to  32  5 for 
,3  week  ending  August  13th.  The  decline 
I)  temperature  reduced  the  mortality  from 
larrhcoa,  and  the  death-rate  went  down  to  23T 
il:  the  week  ending  October  let.”  The  recur- 
noe  of  the  cold  in  the  present  winter,  as  he 
lints  out,  is  again  raising  the  death-rate : — 
'Ifhe  annual  death-rate  of  the  ten  large  towns  ' 
1*  the  week  ending  December  31st  was  no  less 
|aa  32  per  1,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  6 5 
Ir  1,000  on  the  previous  week.  No  one  can 
Irader  at  this,  seeing  the  intense  cold  which 
|a  prevailed.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
-elve  days  ending  January  let  was  22  5,  being 
j!  degrees  below  the  average,  and  the  lowest 
ler  known  or  registered  for  twelve  consecutive 
i-ys.  Such  terrible  cold  in  this  climate  is  in- 
impatible  with  human  endurance.  The  suffer- 
ga  of  the  poor  must  be  dreadful  at  this  time. 

) alleviate  the  calamity  by  prompt  measures  of 
Ilief  to  the  poor  during  this  most  inciemeut 
lason  will  tax  all  the  cflbrts  of  the  authorities 
1 every  town  throughout  the  kingdom.” 

iTbe  Thames  Embankment. — A body  of 
brkmen  last  week  commenced  the  removal  of 
ie  iron  palings  and  brick  wall  at  the  bottom 

I Norfolk-street,  in  order  to  open  that  thorough- 
ire  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
'ent.  Norfolk-street,  the  widest  street  on  the 
nth  side  of  the  Strand,  has  hitherto  been 

cul  de  sac,  bub  will  now  be  the  main 
oroughfare  from  the  Strand  to  the  Einbank- 
snt ; Arundel-streeb  on  the  east  and  Surrey, 
reet  on  the  west  being  very  narrow  and  in- 
pable  of  receiving  much  traffic.  From  the 
)mple-gardens  to  Somerset-house  there  is  a 
micircular  loop  road,  and  this  will  be  reached 
)m  Norfolk-street  by  means  of  arches,  which 

II  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
uality  of  the  ground.  The  thoroughfare  thus 
ened  will  be  directly  opposite  to  the  Temple 
atioQ  of  the  Metropolitan  District' Railway,  to 
aioh  it  will  form  the  main  approach.  There 
a Bill  before  Parliament  for  the  construction 
a new  street  from  the  Temple  Station  to  New 

iford-street,  and  in  the  event  of  this  being 
Tried,  a very  large  portion  of  Norfolk-street, 
irrey-street,  and  Howard-street — all  on  the 
uke  of  Norfolk’s  estate — will  be  palled  down, 
lis  was  the  site  which  was  proposed  by  the 
lancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr,  Lowe)  for  the 
3w  Law  Courts. 

The  late  Mr.  Brassey.  — A correspondent 
rites, — Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
;e  Mr.  Brassey  may  be  of  interest.  I have  it 
)m  a gentleman  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Brassey’s 
ents,  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre  Railway  : — My 
end  well  remembers  the  fall  of  the  Barentin 
aduct,  which  was  owing,  he  thinks,  not  to  any 
alts  of  design,  bat  partly  to  the  treacherous 
.tnre  of  the  river  bed,  and  partly  to  the  foroo 
the  stream,  swollen,  as  it  was,  by  recent 
ins.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  despair 
hSob  followed  the  downfall  of  the  arches 
olngled  also  with  the  rejoicings  of  the  French 
igineers  and  contractors,  who  were  exceedingly 
alons  of  the  English),  Mr.  Brassey  appeared 
1 the  scene.  Without  blaming  or  accusing  any 
f his  subordinates,  he  set  them  to  work 
gain  on  the  foundations  of  the  various  piers, 
.ad  offered  200Z.  to  the  man  who  shonld  be  the 
Tst  to  raise  a good  foundation  above  the  level 
f the  water.  The  line  was  afterwards  opened 
.itbin  the  time  named  in  the  agreemen.’  with 
(le  French  Government,  failing  which  the  most 
Ijrious  consequences  would  have  followed. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  — An 

approximate  balance-sheet  of  the  general  ac- 
counts to  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Board,  shows  liabilities  to 
the  amount  of  24,087Z.  93.  3d.,  and  assets 
120,2421.  Is.  3d.,  showing  a balance  of 
96,1541.  123.,  made-up  working  expenses,  reserve 

60.0001.,  and  surplus,  including  25,0001.  from 
the  Metropolis  Sewage  and  Essex  Reclamation 
Company,  36,1543.  123.  In  addition  to  this 
account,  there  is  a sum  receivable  from  the  main 
drainage  account,  in  respect  of  works  at  Abbey 
Mills  pumping-station,  probably  13,0003.  An 
estimate  of  the  sums  required  to  be  raised  from 
parishes,  districts,  &c.,  for  1871  was  presented, 

i and  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  ad- 
journed. The  doenment  showed  a total  charge 
for  1870  of  399,3061.  143.  4d.,  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  5T2d.  in  the  pound  on  the  total  rental 
of  the  metropolis  (18,719,2373.)  for  the  year; 
and  the  total  estimated  charge  for  1871  is 
260j8623.  Gs.  8d.,  equal  to  a rate  of  3'35d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  present  rental  of  18,683,2883.  The 
estimates  for  the  present  year  are  in  nearly 
every  respect  lower  than  those  of  the  past  year. 
The  general  acconnt  for  1871  is  estimated  at 

53.4323.,  as  against  55,1053.  in  1870;  the  main 
drainage,  107,838,  against  233,9903. ; and  the 
total  expenses  of  the  Board,  68,9113.,  against 
87,6373.  in  1870. 

Boiler  Explosions.  — At  a conference  on 
the  subject  of  boiler  explosions  which  has  just 
been  held  in  Manchester,  resolutions  were  passed 
declaring  that  competent  periodical  inspections 
should  be  enforced  by  law.  It  was  held,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  of  the  system 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  Government  officers, 
but  to  district  boards,  “constituted  partly  of 
gentlemen  elected  by  the  steam-asers  them- 
selves, and  partly  of  ex-ojjicio  members,  to  be  ; 
chosen  on  behalf  of  the  public,  the  boards  having 
the  power  of  making  such  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations, from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  found 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  service.” 

Itoyal  A11>ert  Hall. — A meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
has  been  held  at  the  Hall,  to  settle  the  pre- 
liminaries for  the  opening  by  the  Queen  on  the 
29th  of  March.  Present — the  Right  lion.  H.  A. 
Bruce  in  the  chair,  Sir  Thomas  Biddnlph,  Mr. 
Bowring,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Thring,  and  Lieub.- 
oolonel  Scott,  secretary.  It  was  resolved  to 
give  the  proprietors  of  seats  and  season-ticket 
holders  for  the  London  Iiibernaiional  Exhibition 
special  privileges  in  obtaining  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. Advertisements  have  since  been  issued. 

The  Tower  Subway. — This  subway  is  now 
to  be  used  for  foot  traffic,  without  any  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Barlow,  jun.,  the  engineer  to  the 
company,  states  that  this  was  one  of  the  plans 
originally  held  in  view  as  an  alternative,  although 
the  first  experiment  was  made  with  machinery. 
The  foot  traffic,  it  is  believed,  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  more  profitable  to 
the  company.  On  the  24th  December  the 
opening  for  foot  traffio  took  place;  and  it  has 
increased  from  10,900  passengers  in  the  first 
week  to  20,000  for  the  last  week  preceding  the 
ISch  of  January. 

Sanitary  State  of  Bridport.  — In  conse- 
quence of  a series  of  delays  connected  with . 
divers  schemes  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
Bridport,  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  authorities  at  Whitehall,  has  written 
to  the  local  Board  of  Health  on  the  subject,  and 
the  Board  has  in  consequence  resolved,  nem.  con., 
“ That  the  council  pledge  themselves,  as  the 
sewage  and  local  authority  of  the  borough,  to 
forthwith  carry  out  a thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  main  sewage  and  sewage  outfall 
and  disposal.” 

Microscopic  Fhotograpliy  further  Uti- 
lised.— A correspondent  in  Paris,  writing  on  the 
11th,  says  that  a pigeon  had  just  reached  the  city 
bringing  despatches  for  the  Government,  which, 
when  printed,  filled  three  or  four  colnmns  of  a 
newspaper,  besides  15,000  private  despatches.  All 
this  news  had  been  reduced  to  such  microscopic 
size  that  it  was  conveyed  in  a small  quill  deli- 
cately attached  to  the  bird’s  feathers  ! 

The  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — 
The  annual  ball  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution  will  take  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
King-street,  St.  James’s,  on  Thursday,  the  2nd 
of  February.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  charity  will, 
as  usual,  be  well  supported  by  the  trade  and 
those  interested  in  it. 


Influence  of  Woods  on  Climate. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  a letter  was  read  from  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  G.C.B.,  Governor  of  Malta,  intimating 
that  in  consequence  of  a paper  published  in  the 
Society’s  Journa3  for  April  last,  he  had  recom. 
mended  a grant  of  1,0003.  a-year  for  ten  years, 
to  be  appropriated  to  forming  plantations  of 
wood  in  Malta.  The  object  of  the  paper  in 
qneation  was  to  show  that  plantations  would 
increase  the  water  snpply  of  the  island  and 
ameliorate  its  climate. 

The  Ipswich  Surveyorshlp. — Mr.  W.  P. 

Ribbans,  the  town  surveyor  of  Ipswich,  has  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy.  The  local  board  have 
passed  a formal  vote,  expressive  of  their  esteem 
and  regret.  They  have  also  resolved  to  separate 
the  offices  of  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances 
for  the  future,  and  to  appoint  a surveyor  not 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  salaries 
have  also  been  under  consideration. 

Proposed  Cottage  Hospital.  — A pnblic 
meeting  has  been  held  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a Cottage  Hospital  for  Swindon 
and  its  neighbonrhood,  Mr.  A.  L.  Goddard  pre- 
sided. It  was  unanimously  resolved,  — “That 
it  is  advisable  to  establish  a Cottage  Hospital  for 
Swindon  and  its  neighbourhood;”  and  a com- 
mittee was  formed  to  get  all  necessary  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject. 

Conciliation  and  Atbitratlon  between 
Employers  and  Employed. — On  Monday,  the 
30th  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock,  a paper  will  be 
read  at  a meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, Adam-street,  Adelphi,  by  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle,  “ On  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration between  employers  and  employed,  and 
what  is  required  to  give  them  farther  success,” 

Royal  Arcbitectural  Museum. — A meet- 
ing of  the  council  was  held  at  the  Museum,  on 
the  23rd  inst.,  when  the  report  of  the  snb-com- 
mittee  on  the  financial  position  of  the  museum 
was  considered,  and  a conference  took  plaoewitR 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association,  to 
determine  respecting  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition proposed  to  be  held  in  the  Museum 
Building.  * 


TEKDERS. 

For  road  and  drainage  works,  ut  Qipaj-hlll,  for  the 
United  Land  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  John  Ashdown, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lee : — 

Pearson  £4,399  0 0 

■Wigmoro 3,999  10  0 

Pizsoy 3,630  0 0 

Dickinson  &,  Oliver 3,650  0 0 

Haynes  3,228  0 0 

Mayo  3,000  0 0 

't’ickora  & Crane  (accepted) 2,990  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  at  Camdeu-park, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  G-.  H.  Chubb.  Messrs.  John  Tariing  & 
Son,  architects 

Keyes  & Head  £1,410  0 9 

Scriveuer  l,3o3  0 0 

Snowdon 1,325  0 0 

Cobs  & Son 1,294  0 0 

Shepherd  1,290  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wykham  Park  Honse, 
Banbury,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Newburn.  Messrs.  John  Tarring 
& Son,  archiiects  ; — 

Kimberley £1,499  13  0 


For  kitchen,  offices,  and  Ottings,  at  St.  Luke’s  Work- 
house,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  tho  Holborn 
Union,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect : — 


Latliey,  Brothers 

Bamford 

£2,773 

2,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild 

2,415 

0 

0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 

2.250 

0 

0 

Perry,  Brothers  

2,217 

0 

0 

Manley  &■  Bogers 

2,197 

0 

0 

Sabey  

2,180 

0 

0 

Crabbe  & Vaughan  

1,943 

0 

0 

For  erection  of  village  hospital,  at  Sudbury,  for  Miss 
Copland.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects; — 

Kiudell  £695  0 0 

Haynes  010  0 0 


For  road-making,  at  Gipsey-hiU,  for  Lambeth  Vestry 

Fullett £-124  0 0 

Clark  410  0 0 

Pearson 355  0 0 

Green 330  0 0 

Riley  277  10  0 


For  erection  of  honse  on  tho  Bast  Cliff,  Bournemouth, 

for  Mr.  ChailesU.Galty.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  i.  Brock, 

architects: — ... 

Goltcn  (accepted)  £3,5711/  0 
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For  road  and  drainage  works,  at  'VVolrerhampton,  for 
the  United  Land  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  John  Ash- 
down, surreyor.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lee  : — 

Wiffmore £2,499  10  0 

Marriott 1,900  0 0 

Clarke  ...  1,763  10  0 

Haynea  1,698  0 0 

Owens 1,4S4  0 0 

Tickers  k Crane  1,403  0 0 

Law  1,269  0 0 

Strickson  (accepted)  1,228  1 6 


This  day,  with  Nine  Copper-plates  and  Forty-seven  Wood  Engravings,  demy  8vo.  cloth, 
Price,  lOs.  6d. ; postage,  9d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OFJ 
MEASURING  & VALUING  ARTIFICERS’  WORKS  : 1 


Containing  Directions  for  taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Qaantitieaj 
into  Bill ; with  Tables  of  Constants  for  Valnation  of  Labour. 


10  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Originally  Edited  by  EDWARD  DOBSON,  Architect. 


W.  B.W.-K.  T.-G.  E.  K.-A.  S.-C.  B.  A.-F.  F,-W.  & Co.— 
G.  J-J.  G.-H.  B.  8.— F.  1*.— J.  L— II.  * B.—J.  T,-V.  de  M.— 
B.  & Co.— D.-T.  H.— T.  P.-W.  C.-F.  P.— H,  C.-D.-C.  B.- 
J.  N.— W.  E.— Meun.  L.-J.  P.-Ueasra.  T.-F.  D.  W.-W,  N.— 
.ffidlle.— A.  D.— Mr.  B.— AGar  pBDttr  — B.  S.— A.  W.— F.  K.  (builders 
have,  we  believe,  res  .vered  under  «uch  circomstaiirea,  when  Invited 
to  tender,  without  reservation).— Yunna  Rupert  (a  Rood  book  on  the 
snbjeet  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  not  long  ago).— J.  B.  (tend  us 
snch  obeervatlona  as  yon  may  be  willing  to  toalce).— at.  Alban',  (will 
appear).— J.  F.  (will  appear).- Amateur  (will  appesr).- Wiocbester 
(thanks). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.  mutt  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addrers  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pobllcstioD. 

B'oTit.— The  reiponelbility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  conrse,  with  the  autbon. 


New  Edition,  rewritten,  with  Additions  on  Menanration  and  Constrnction,  and  seTeral  naeful  Tahlea  for  facilitating 
Calcolationa  and  Measurements. 


By  E.  WTNDHAM  TARN,  M.A.  Architect, 

Author  of  “ The  Science  of  Building,”  &c. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-coart,  E.C. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  patable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /or  Testi- 
■MONiAis  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
weeh’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,'’ 
No,  1,  Torli-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  othe’c 
Communications  should*  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


rHE  AET  JOURNAL 

For  FEBRUARY  (price  2s  81  ) contains  the  following 
L’NE  ENORAVING3  : 

I.  OUR  PETS,  after  P.  J.  E.  Caslan. 

II.  BOBROWDALE,  after  0,  BnnRh,  R.8.A. 

III.  HERO,  from  the  SUtne  by  J,  Durham.  A.B.A. 

Literary  Contributions  : -The  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Mosaics 
81.  Petersburg  ; Statety  Homes  of  KngUnd— Hsddon  Hall,  lllu- 
trattd  : British  Ari.Uls-Benjsiui'i  W.  Leader.  Ulnstrated  ; Mer- 
chants of  the  Middle  Ages,  iliustraled  ; Stratford-on-Avon  Shak- 
jMu.eum  tllnsirated  ; Notloes  of  various  Bih'bitlons.  tc. 

And  leveral  other  AtlUles  rel  .tlog  to  the  Fins  Arf. 

The  Volume  for  1870  Is  now  ready,  price  31b.  8d.  bound  In  cloth. 
London  ; VIRTUE  A CO.  2iJ.  Ivy-’--  - ” 


English 

FORTY-FIVE 


I.ate!y  publieh'd.  royal  4to.  omaroent-al  cloth,  price  II.  15i. 

COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

_ VIEWS  and  PLANS  of  recently-erected 

danaions,  Private  Beridencee.  Parsonage-bonanii,  Farro-housss, 
./■dees,  aud  Cottages;  with  the  Actual  Oust  of  each,  and  a PBAO- 
tlCAL  TKEATiaKon  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINSi'N.  Architect.  Oxford. 

' - I and  Loudon  : JAMES  PabKBR  * CO. 


Elementary  arithmetical 

MATHRMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

By  Ihe  Bight  bev-  J.  W.  COLKNSO.  p,0._BiB' 


and 


Natal. 

UOi.ENsb'a  ARITHMETICS.' 

ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS,  with  NOTES  and  EX- 

AMl-SATION  PAfERS.  Bevleert  Edition.  I2mO.  4s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  forNATIONAL  SCHOOLS;  Text-Book, 

6J.  Three  Biuks  of  Exsmp'—.  41.  each.  Answer..  Is. 

SHILLING  ARITHMETIC  for  ELuMENTARY 

SCHOOLS.  IS  01).  Is.  ; or  with  Aii.wers.  Is.  6d. 

COLENSO'S  AL’jRBA. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  Part  I.  New  Edition, 

I which  is  pr-fl»ed  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  Algebra,  by  T.  H. 
GROSE,  B.A.  late  Schnl.r  of  Balllol  Cobege,  Oxford.  12iiio. 

I fid  Kbt.  6...  Patt  II.  68.  Key.  6r.  Examples  and  Bi^natton 
irer",  2-.  61  HUNTER'S  QUESTIONS  on  Part  I.  prl^  2r.  61. 
ALGEBRA,  complete  in  1 vol.  8ro.  12e.  6d.  Key,  ]2mo. 

ALGEBRA  for  NATIONAL  and  ADULT  SCHOOLS, 

ISmo.  price  Ir.  6d.  and  Key,  2'.  Sd. 

COl.KNhO'S  EUCLID. 

ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID,  with  Solved  Eiamples  of 

Deduced  Ptoblems  and  Theorem..  18m  •.  4-.  61.  or  with  Key,  6s.  6d. 
TheEie  cUes  and  K-y.  3*.  6'.  Bx«rcl-es.  wiih  ut  Key,  Ir. 

fOI.ENRO’S  TRIGONOMETRY. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Part  I.  incinding 

I,ogarllhms  and  the  Expnoeotial  The  irero.  ISmo,  3*.  6il.  Key,  3-.  6j. 
" • ir.  Kauallons ^ *■'  6* 

Londc 


On  Tae.day,  the  3lBt  Instant.  In  One 

7s.  6d.  cloth,  gUt  top,  or  14a.  bound  It - 

QTRA.NGE  DWELLINGS  ; being  a De- 

icription  of  the  Habllstions  of  Animals,  abridged  from 
■■  Home*  wl'hout  Hands." 

By  J G.  WOOD.  M.A.  F.L.8.  4c.  Anthorof  '•  Bible  Animals,”  Ac. 

With  a New  Fronfirpleoe  by  J.  B,  Zwecker.  and  a Selec" ' •‘— 

Original  Woodcnt  Illastnitlona  from  Uealgos  by  W.  F.  I 

Smith. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  & CO.  Pafernoslt 


Now  ready,  cloth  limp,  as.  pas 

iRACTICAL  PERSFBOTIVB.  Oontain- 

talnlng  Perepectlre  Projection  of  Simple  Points,  Lit 
les.  and  Beolaogular  Bollos ; Polygon*.  Prisms,  Pyrami 
Circles,  Cylinders,  and  Aiohes,  Ac.  With  36  double-page  Illiutra- 
Tdird  Thousand.  .... 

Iborcughly  rellahlo  text-book,  and  U exactly  the  sort  of  book 
I'aced  III  ibe  bauds  of  a young  draughtsman  or  msohanic."— 
(ioitul  Times, 

CABSELL,  PETTER.  4 QALPIS,  Ludgate-hlll.  B.C. 


iRAWING  BOOKS  for  ARTIZANS- 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  of 

CASSELL,  PETTER,*  OALPIN'8  MANUALS  FOB  JOINERS, I 
CABPKNTKR8.  MACHINI818,  BUILDERS,  JIABINCTM-^EKB. 


D' 


aTONEMASONS.  TIN-PLATE  WORKERS,  PtUMBERS,  aud  ARTI- 
ZANS generally.  1 

1.  DRAWING  FOR  MACHINISTS.  Comprising  a 

m late  Cooraa  of  Drawing  adapted  1o  ihe  teqnlrements  of  MllW 
rights  and  Engineers.  Wi'h  nearly  200  Bugraviags  and  Woiklngi 
Diagrams.  Cloth  limp,  4-  6d.  ] 

' PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE,  With  38  double- 

Illustiations  drawn  on  Wood.  Third  Thousand.  Clotb,| 


; LONuMaNS.  OBSaS.  4 CO. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1 COLLEGE,  COOPEB'S-HILL.  SURREY.- By  order  of  the 
BecjeUry  of  State  fnr  India  In  Connell.— Notice  la  hereby  given, 
that  a COMPETITVE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  In  JUNEnex'. 
for  the  BKLKin'lON  of  FIFTY  CANDIDATES  for  ADMISSION  to 
this  COLLEGK-The  examination  will  be  open  to  all  Brltlsh-boin 

the  sgas  of  levehteen  aud  tweniy-one  yean.  The  incceaaful  compe- 
titors, after  nndergoing  a conrse  of  Instruciinn  at  the  Colleg-,  in- 
cluding a piaciical  cuune  under  a Civil  cr  Mechanical  Eogtueer, 
and  on  being  f<,uDd  qualified,  will  be  appointed  to  the  Engineer 
Service  of  the  Indian  Government,  on  a salary  commeuclug  at 
Ba.  4,200  (abont  4202.)  per  annum.  The  examination  will  embrace 
the  following  subjects  ;— 

Marks  assigned. 

English  : composition nnn 

history  and  llieralure 500/^'°°*' 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed 2,000 

Latin 1.00.1 

Greek  l.COO 

French  750 

German 730 

Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences,  limited  to 
not  more  than  three  iil  the  luUr  following 
branches,  vis,  (1)  chemistry;  (2)  beat  and 
light;  (3)  electricity  and  maguetlam;  (4)  geo- 
logy and  physical  geography  2,000 

Meebavical  (geometrical)  drawing .'  00 

Freehand  (figure  and  landecapel  drawing OOO 

The  charge  made  to  studenU  at  ibe  College  will  be  at  th*  rate  of 
1B02.  per  auunm.  For  funher  partlculaia  apply,  Op  letter  onlu.  lo 
the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commitsiunere,  Caouoa-row,  Wes' min- 
Bter  : or  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Worka  Deparimenl,  Indla  offlce. 

(Signed)  BERMAN  MBKIVaLE. 

Indla-offlce,  30th  November,  1870. 


LIFE  OF  BRUNET..  THE  ENGINEER. 

One  Volume,  gvo.  with  Portrait.  5 PlaUs.  and  21  Woodcnt 
IIIUBtrailoDB,  price  21b.  cloth, 

IHE  LIFE  of  ISaMBaRD  KINGDOM 

BRUNEI.,  Civil  Eugioeer. 

'ily  ISAMBARD  BRUNF.L.  B.C  L,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Chancellor 
of  the  Uiucere  of  Ely. 

'•  A contribution  of  no  ordinary  value  to  our  professional  liters- 

cMl' Bi^lreers  this  Life  le  fraught  with  Instruction,  while  the 
ral  pobllc  will  find  In  It  many  things  of  mo  common  Interest."- 

Daily  A'firr  „ , ,, 

" Isamb.ird  Kingdom  Brunei,  whose  works  are  rsllwayp,  bridges, 
vladoclB,  and  steamihips,  is  well  enlilied  to  the  exhaustive  biog- 

• ■ hiB  sou  records  Ihe  li.cideuts  of  his  fatber's  life,  and 

eiplnlns  bis  profeeelonsl  sthievemenls.''— llVsf 

mfnifiT  JlericM. 

LONGMANS.  GBBBN.  4 CO.  PatemostetTow. 


3.  LINEAR  DRAWING.  With  160  HlnstratioDB,  and 

Six  whole-page  Diagrams.  Eighth  Thousand.  Pric'2B.  ■ 

4.  ORTHOGRAPHIC  AND  I80METRIGAL  PRO-j 

JECTION.  With  about  40  whole-psge  Diagrams.  Seventh  Thou- j 

nd.  Price  2*.  4 

6.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  'With  130  Illustra-, 

OUB.  Fifth  Thousand.  Price  2s.  i) 

6.  SYSTEMATIC  DRAWING  AND  SHADING. 

Mh  nuiaerciiiB  lUsgram*  and  Examples.  Third  Thon-and.  2'.  j 

7.  DRAWING  FOR  CARFENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

With  250  IlluslralleUB  and  Drawing  Copies.  Fifth  Thonsand, 


Price! 


For  full  desert pllons  of  these  Works,  with  Bpeelraens  ef  lha 
Illn.tratloDS  eontrined.  see  C.aSSELL.  PEfrEB,  4 GALPlN’d 
CATALOGUE  OF  TKCHNICAL^MaNUALS, 


•lofallB 

. n the  Publisher*. 

CASSEiL,  PETTER,  S QALPIN,  Ludgate-bill,  B C. 


Third  Edition,  cimplata  In  One  Velum*,  price  12.  S'.  6J. 

IHB  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
irse  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Architectural  Drawing  ; 
h Selections  from,  and  K.xampte*  of,  tbs  most  nseful  aud 
erally  employed  Mochaoism  of  the  day. 

By  WU.LIaM  JOHN80S.  Asioc.  Inst.  C.E. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  “ Practical  Mechanic's  Jcnrnal. 

This  Volume  contains  106  quarlo  pages  of  Plate  Engravings 
JOO  Woodcut-,  and  S'O  pages  of  Letterpress. 

OENEKAL  CONTENTS. 

Drawing  Inatrumrnis;  Linear  Drawing';  the  Study  of  Proji 
tlons  ; on  Colouring  Drawings  ; the  lutereeciiou  aud  Developme 
of  Surfseet,  wiih  Appllcatlous ; the  Study  and  Construction  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Principles  of  Shadows  ; Application  o' 
Phadows  10  Tooiheil  Gear;  the  Culling  aud  Shaping  of  Maaonry 
the  Study  of  Machinery,  and  Bketchlog;  Oblique  Projections 
Parallel  Pempec-lva  ; laometrloal  Pfrj-cHon;  True  Per.i>ectlvo 
Architectural  Drawing;  Examples  of  FluLthed  Drawings  of 
Machines,  with  Deacipilooe. 

London:  LONQIIANS,  GREEN,  READER,  4 DYER. 


H 


Price  21.  (post  fres). 

OUSEKEEPING  and  RECIPES  ; 

Artutio.BclenliSc,  Musical,  and  D anatlc  News  oC 
lion  and  Ladles' Work,  Poultry  and  Pigsun*  ; Dogs  I 
nd  Horses  ; Fluwsrs  and  V getables. 

See  the  “ EXCHANGE  AND  MART.  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 

HOUSEHOLD.”  ' 

London  : 32,  WeUiugton-s'raot,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  ABCEITECTS. 

■pAKTNERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  and 

XT  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  who  has  practised  for  some  years, 
wi«hsi  tor  PaKTSEBSHIP  with  an  Architect  having  a woll-et'* - 
bllahed  practice.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a gr  -'  — 
ibiug  to  be  reMevedJYom 


fesslon  —Address, 716,  Offlc 


eof  the  acdooui  duties  of  the  pco- 
I of  ” The  Builder." 


“ -^YORKING 


PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 


Befc 


will 


._d  llluatTaled  edition  of"  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Eiq.  F 8,A.  (author  of  " Home 
ind  " The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labonrlog  Classes  ") 

*“°A  roMt*TiiluKble*hrudbook."— Bifridrr. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  ConditioB 
if  the  Labourltig  Llassrs,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7a.  Also 
Designs  fur  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications,  4c. 


Royal  Svo.pp  388. price  7*.  6 J.  Third  Edition. 

The  PaTENTEB’8  manual  ; being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  sspecUlly 
Intended  for  theuse  nf  Faieulees  aud  Inventors. 

By  JAMBS  JOHNSON.  BariUter-at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON, (Assoc.  Inst,  C.E.  Solicitor  and  Pat—*  -,* 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

Partnership. — The  Advertiser,  very  ; 

energstlc  and  sys'ematic,  of  considerable  practical  experienco  ' 
In  the  prlueipal  Hrm*  of  Loudon  Butlders  -nd  Contractors,  desires  a 
SHARK  in  the  BUSINESS,  where  hIs  services  M FOREMAN  and 
IDOL  would  secure  a fair  leinro.  Jolosr  by  trale.  Wall  op  ia 

stting  out  work,  m iklog  detail  drawings  superintenJlng 
horougbly  practical  In  macblc 


ertlng  i 


Office  of  "The  Bnlldet.'' 


. ReCereaces, 


igsawv,  maklDgcuUen 


— Addru. 


693, 


Jmt  pobllsbed,  crown  8vo  208  pp.  clolb,  price  5b. 

QIGN  WRITING  and  GLASS  EMBOSS- 

O U>0  : h complete  Practical  lUo-itr'ted  M-aual  of  the  Art. 
fly  J/.MSS  CALLINGHAU. 

L-mdon  : SIMPKIN,  MAWSHALL,  4 Ca  SuUoners'-hall- court  ; 
and  BBODIE  4 MILDLBTON,  Atiisis' Culonrmen,  79,  Long  Acre. 


>ERFECTION 


BOOKKEEPING.— 

I BUILDERS  and  Otbere  desiring  a really  guol  system,  cau 
have  a set  ol  MODELS  fer  BUlLDEttS'  BUUKI,  by  UuUBLB 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  Ibe  prize  offered  lu  ' The  Builder,” 
No.  1.180.  and  which  has  been  alop'ed  b/  mauy  Urge  firms.  Al-o  a 
Modified  Ariangement  by  Siugle  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders  — 
Address,  K.  A.  4,  St.  Oeors.  's-rnad,  Regent's  Park,  L>„dua. 


TP 


edy.  No.  3.  .lennary,  1871.  Price  Is,  6J. 

''HE  QUAK'JEELY  JdUENaL  of  the 

AMATEUR  MECHANICAL  SOCIETY.  Honorary  Editor 
fltv-  J.  LUKIN. 

CoFOESie Inlicdoctlon— Biro  end  Pregrert  of  (he  Society — 
Eccentric  Turning— Menturstitn  and  Bonrueritlon  of  the  lupal- 
pable  and  Invuible— Medallion  Machine  (with  illusiratlinr)  — Ecrew- 
Blask  Mscline  (wiih  llluitration)- Fancy  Turning  In  Boxwood 
'with  ]lluslr*liot  B)— Brfech-loadlng  Firearms. 

London  t TBUBNER  4 CO.  8 and  60,  FalemoBter-row, 


Faientfer  Inventions  Is 
Whilst  the  exposiilon  of 
In  plain  and  popular  ii 


ring  upon  the  subject  of  Leilers 
lously  a matter  of  great  importance, 
res  and  juillclal  decUtons  is  expressed 
e,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  legal 

be  fonnd  that  the  work  contains  a oonoUe  but 

itrlctly  correct  ennuclaliun  of  the  law,  with  an  exami- 
! decided  cte«s  to  the  latest  date. 

Ltndin  : LONGMANS.  Paternoster-row. 


A 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  and  BOROUGH: 


aURTEfOB  has  a VACANCY  1: 

ALTICLEU  PUPIL,  Asalary  alter  first 
Address,  T.  core  of  Porter  of  K 


1.  K.a 


IS  Woodcuts, 


CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  PRICE  BOOK,  1871. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  with  Three  Plates  snd  uumero 
cloth,  price  6e. ; rostsgeSd. 

E CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  and  CON' 

TRACTOR’S  ESTIMATE  and  PRI.’E  BOOK  (Atuhley’s)  for 
1871.  with  Bpecificalitna  fur  Permau-ni  Way,  for  Telegraph  Hate 
rials,  and  f-r  W,,tk",  Plant,  Maintenance,  aud  Woiklng  of 
Railway;  and  an  Alphabetical  Priced  Lia'-  of  Machinery.  Planl 

P^Hc'wrrki.'  "^By  V!'*DaVI4  HAeKuLL,*^C.E. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-conrt,  E.a 
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BERDEEN  HARBOUR. —NEWSOUTHi 

BRBAKWATEB.-A  FOREMAN  Is  WANTED  to  Super- 
id  the  Workmen  engaged  la  CouatmcUag  the  New  South. 
B.eakwa'er  at  Aberdeen.  Ho  must  have  experieuce  la  the  mansge-i 
menl  of  workmen,  In  the  coustruclion  of  breskwatefs  built  of 
concrete  blocks,  and  In  divlug  operaliou*.  A house,  rent  free,  will 
be  provided  fur  him  on  the  works,  lu  wbtcb  be  will  have  to  reside.' 
Wages  32. 10s,  per  week.— Applications  and  teetlmonia'e  to  be  lodged, 
with  W.  D.  CAY,  Harbour  Eugioeer,  72.  Waterloo  Quay,  Aberdeen,  i 
on  or  before  FRIDAY,  FEB.  10,1871.  The  succesafai  applic.sut  will 
have  to  commence  hls  duties  Immediately  ou  being  selected. 


rpWO  PUPILS  WANTED.  — Apply  toi 

X WM.  SCOTT  MORTON,  Architect  snd  Oruameudst,  11 
>tgyll-sl 


W BALE’S  ^eS'gINEER’S 

TBCT'3.  and  CONTRACTOR'S  POCKRT-BOOK  for  187L 
With  Fight  Copper  Plale-,  roau  tmk.  silt  edges,  6>. ; pos'Ave,  4d. 

' 'ays  correct  when  consulted. ''-EiipllsA  J/cchaiilc. 

BALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTRAC- 
TOR'S PRICE  BOOK  for  1871.  Orlginslly  edited  by  the 
late  0.  R.  flUKNELL,  E-q.  C.E,  12ino  cloth,  48- ; p. stage  41. 

" It  oifets  at  a g'auce  a reaoy  meibod  of  preparing  au  estimate  or 
specification,  on  a basis  that  Is  uuaueatiouabl*.”- £nyinrcr. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  ft  CO.  7,  Btatloneit'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


TO  ENGINEERS. 


A-ontiT  VXT" ANTED,  for  a Lunatic  Asylum  eightj 

ArtUtli-  niiles  fnim  London,  and  ooLtainlng  ab..nt  6(Kl  Inmates,  i; 


9 of  the 


W' 


-..,»ble  of  taklug 

>nd  other  mach  ncy,  and  doing  the  repaln 
ery,  bot-watcr,  sieam.  aud  gaa  pipes.  Thi 
re  the  charge  of  the  woikmm.  stokers,  ftc- 
direct  them  in  tueic  eoveral  dudes,  ant 
) properly  ptiformed.  The  wages  will  U 
782.  per  annum,  witn  niiiuruiohed  home  aud  garden  In  the  Asylun 
gtoniids,  coalt,  and  gas  , free.— Apply  by  letter,  staiiug  age.  an 
sucloslug  copies  of  testimonials,  addressed  to  Ur,  £1.  MAKIIN,  C.E 
Qanwell  Middlesex,  W. 
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Civil  Engineering  College 
for  India. 

IN  apt  illastration  of  our 
recent  article  on  the 
“Education  of  the  Civil 
Engineer  in  this  Country,” 
appeared  a proposal  for 
the  establishment,  or 
rather  the  modification, 
of  a College  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Civil  Engineers 
for  the  Service  of  the 
Indian  Government,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the 
India  Office.  It  is  per- 
haps bub  little  known 
that  for  the  last  twelve 
years  a college  has  been 
established  at  Cooper’s 
Hill,  Surrey,  for  this  pur- 
pose. Admission  has  been 
gained  by  a competitive 
examination  on  technical 
subjects  j the  object  of  the 
course  being  to  recruit 
the  college  from  students 
already  possessed  of  the 
rudiments  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Not- 
withstanding the  considerable  inducements 
offered  by  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department 
to  attract  competent  men  to  its  service,  this 
college  has  hitherto  proved  a failure.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  this  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  publicity.  Pew  per- 
Bons,  we  are  assured,  can  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  institution  which  opened  a 
definite  means  of  admission  into  a service  that 
gave  occupation,  in  the  year  1869,  to  896  officers, 
of  whom  533  were  civilians ; and  in  which  the 
salaries  rise  from  3001.  per  annum  for  third  grade 
assistant  engineers,  to  3,0001.  per  annum  for 
chief  engineers  of  the  first  class.  The  head  of 
the  department  is  the  Public  Works  Secretary 
of  India,  whoso  salary  is  4,2001.  per  annum. 
The  expenditure  which  it  is  estimated  that  this 
department  will  have  to  superintend  in  the  year 
1870-71  amounts  to  nearly  71  millions  sterling. 
Of  this  1,230,0001.  are  devoted  to  State  railways ; 

1.300.0001.  to  roads  and  miscellaneous  public 
works  5 2,400,0001.  to  irrigation  works ; and 

700.0001.  to  civil  buildings.  Yet  not  only  has 
there  been  no  competition  for  the  appointments 
to  the  college,  but  the  number  of  students  who 
have  succeeded  in  passing  a very  low  qualifying 
examination  has  been  below  the  number  of 
vacancies.  In  1869,  out  of  forty  appointments 
offered  for  competition,  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  lapsed ! 

The  conclusion  being  thus  arrived  at  “ that 
the  present  state  of  scientific  education  in  the 
country  does  not  afford  the  needful  means  of 
Buppljiog  direct  to  the  Indian  Government  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  persons  who  are 
able  to  undergo  an  educational  test  of  reasonable 
strictness,”  a new  system  has  been  decided  upon. 
Admission  is  to  be  _obtaiDed  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, to  which  all  Britisb-born  subjects, 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-ono  years  of  age, 
who  can  produce  satisfactory  testiraouials  of 
good  moral  character,  are  eligible.  The  course 
will  extend  over  three  years,  subject  to  diminu- 
tion on  proof  of  competent  knowledge  in  the 
requisite  subjects  being  already  possessed.  And 


all  the  students  who  pass  satisfactorily  through 
the  course  will  be  appointed  to  the  Indian  Public 
V7orks  Department  as  assistant  engineers,  second 
grade,  with  a salary  of  420Z.  per  annum,  and 
provided  with  a free  passage  to  India. 

The  full  publication  of  these  advantageous 
terms,  conjoined  with  the  belief  that  the 
management  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  improved,  ought  to  produce 
abundance  of  competitors  for  the  fifty  scholar- 
ships. The  payment  to  be  made  for  each  student 
is  150Z.  per  annum,  in  instalments  of  50L  for 
each  of  the  three  terms  into  which  the  year  is 
divided.  We  conclude  that  the  entire  expense 
of  the  student,  including  his  clothes,  or  at  least  a 
college  uniform,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  college, 
in  consideration  .of  this  payment ; but  this  is  not 
stated^  It  is  intended  that  at  least  two  out  of 
the  three  terms  shall  be  passed  by  the  student 
under  a civil  or  mechanical  engineer,  whose  fees 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  college.  The  pupil  will 
receive  an  allowance  of  five  shillings  a day  for 
lodging  money  and  provisions,  while  thus  absent 
from  the  college. 

The  subjects  assigned  for  the  entrance  exami- 
nation are  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 
natural  and  experimental  science,  and  classics, 
each  of  which  branches  takes  2,000  marks  j 
English  composition,  history,  and  literature, 
1,000  marks;  French  and  German,  750  marks 
each ; mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  500 
marks  each.  For  more  minute  details  we  refer 
to  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  India  Office. 

The  appearance  of  the  prospectus  of  the  new 
college  renders  it  important  to  take  a compre- 
hensive glance  at  the  various  establishments 
actually  existing  in  this  country  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  special  education  to  young  men 
destined  for  the  profession  of  engineer,  whether 
civil,  mechanical,  or  marine.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  given  accounts  of  what  is  doing  in  our 
Art  and  Science  Schools.  The  organisation  of 
industrial  education,  as  a whole,  is  a subject 
which  has  never  even  been  seriously  contem- 
plated  in  this  country.  In  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  in  connexion  with  the  establish- 
ment at  South  Kensington,  applied  art  has  been 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  object.  Pure  art,  culti- 
vated for  its  noblest  aims,  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Leaving  oat  of  question,  then,  this  highest 
desideratum  in  the  plan  of  any  truly  national 
culture,  it  is  yet  possible  to  design  a gene- 
ral educational  course,  of  which  the  teaching 
now  given  by  the  schools  of  art  and  science 
shall  form  a part,  bat  which  shall  comprise  the 
industrial  training  of  the  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal handicrafts.  The  smith,  for  instance,  to 
the  practice  of  the  forge  and  of  the  anvil, 
should  add  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
mechanics,  of  metallurgy,  of  chemistry,  and  of 
the  principles  of  design,  before  be  is  in  a con- 
dition rightly  to  avail  himself  of  instruction  as 
to  ornamental  hammer-work.  In  our  recent 
exhibitions  of  modern  smith-work  the  absence  of 
some  such  guidance  is  painfully  evident. 

The  distinct  branches  of  our  various  skilled 
industries  group  around,  and  culminate  in,  the 
functions  of  the  engineer,  civil  and  mechanical. 
Metal  work,  from  the  forging  of  a nail  or  the 
shoeing  of  a horse,  to  the  tempering  of  a watch- 
spring  or  the  hammer  work  of  a steel  coffer  or 
cabinet;  woodwork,  from  the  mitreiug  of  a 
frame  to  the  carving  of  an  altar-screen ; stone- 
work, from  the  quarry  to  the  studio ; textile 
work,  from  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  ribbon- 
loom  ; ceramic  work,  from  the  tile  to  the  sta- 
tuette,— all  involve  the  practice  of  certain  great 
constructive  laws,  which  form  the  basis  of  the ' 
science  and  practice  of  the  engineer.  In  the 
provision,  then,  which  is  made  for  the  thorough 
education  of  this  central  workman  we  may  find 
a measure  of  the  probable  outcome  of  our 
industrial  skill  in  coming  years. 

As  compared  with  the  Continent,  the  provision 


for  this  normal  industrial  training  mayalmos  - 
be  said  to  be  nil.  The  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
and  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering,  at  South  Kensington,  are 
the  only  English  institutions  distinctly  designed 
for  giving  special  education  of  this  nature,  apart 
from  one  military  establishment. 

In  the  former  of  these  there  were,  during  the 
session  1868-9,  17  studentsentering  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  with  a view  to  bacome  associates, 
and  93  occasional  students  entering  for  special 
subjects.  In  the  Naval  School  there  were  ia  all 
40  students.  Such  is  the  lamentable  state  of  our 
special  schools. 

In  the  minor  universities  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  establish  chairs,  or  facnlties,  of 
civil  engineering.  No  provision  appears  to  have 
been  made  for  associating  these  lectureships 
with  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  for 
obtaining  the  support  and  aid  of  the  leaders  of 
the  profession.  Each  of  the  classes  thus 
formed  appears  to  be  abandoned  to  the  private 
guidance  of  the  professor ; and  the  various 
inaugural  lectures  and  signed  reports  of  some 
of  those  gentlemen  display  strange  instances 
of  aberration  and  crotchet.  Cue  professor  dis-'‘ 
tiuguishes  himself  by  the  advice  avoid  Euclid 
as  pestiferous,”  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
“does  not  attach  much  importance”  to  the 
workshop  as  a means  of  education.  Reliance  on 
the  most  unpractical  of  all  teaching,  namely, 
lectares,  is  the  characteristic  of  these  classes. 
The  Department  of  Applied  Sciences  at  Kibg’a 
College,  is  intended  for  manufacturers  as  well  as 
for  engineers,  and  only  desires  to  “ form  an  ap- 
propriate introduction  ” to  practical  instruc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  University  College,  London,  is 
intended  as  an  introdnetion  to  a regular 
pupilage.  At  the  University  of  Edinburgh  a 
course  of  a year  less  than  in  the  two  London 
colleges  is  supposed  to  qualify  the  attendant  for 
a degree  of  Bachelor  or  Licentiate  of  Engineer- 
ing, as  to  the  conferring  of  which  legal  diffi- 
culties exist.  In  Glasgow  University  a “certi- 
ficate of  proficiency  in  engineering  science  ” is 
granted  at  the  clpse  of  two  sessions.  It  is 
recommended  that  “ if  possible,  the  elementary 
parts  of  mathematics  should  form  part  of  the 
preliminaty  education”  of  the  student  who  is  to 
attain,  in  so  short  a time,  a certificated  pro- 
ficiency. The  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
affords  a more  serious  coarse  of  three  years’ 
study,  the  third  being  specialised  under  the 
branches  of  mining,  agriculture,  engineering, 
and  manufactures.  Twenty-eight  students  only 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  college  in  the 
past  year.  The  education  may  be  ranked  wUh 
that  given  by  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  School 
of  Naval  Architecture,  before  referred  to,  and 
the  weakest  part  of  the  case  is  the  small 
number  of  students.  The  three  years’  course  of 
civil  engineering  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  is  also 
intended  to  be  completed  before  the  student 
enters  an  office.  There  is  a three  years’  course 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  at  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  which  is  also  Intended  as 
preliminary  to  articles  of  pupilage.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  professes,  in  a three  years* 
course,  to  “ furnish  all  the  information,  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical,”  necessary  to  fib  for 
practice. 

It  is  evident  that,  whatever  be  the  professed 
character  of  the  two  or  three  years’  course  which, 
in  King’s  College,  University  College,  Glasgow 
University,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Owen’s 
College,  Manchester,  is  intended  to  prepare  for 
pupilage,  and  which,  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Trinity 
College,  is  thought  sufficient  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  practical  grounding  in  the  profession, 
none  of  these  establishmeuts  can  be  considered 
as  ranking  so  high  as  the  Ecole  Folyteclinique 
in  France,  or  the  corresponding  institutions  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Moreover,  while  the 
^cole  Polyteclinique  demands  for  its  entrance  a 
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rate  of  proficiency  probably  higb  enongb  to  ob- 
tain the  “diploma”  of  any  of  these  newly  esta- 
blidbed  departments,  the  three  years’  course  of 
that  excellent  eatablishment  is  only  preparatory 
to  a farther  term  of  three  years  s-pent  in  one  of 
the  more  advanced  and  epecial  schools  of  engi- 
neering, of  which  we  have  no  counterparts  in 
this  country. 

We  fear  that  the  attention  at  present  given 
to  our  various  iodnstrial,  scientific,  and  artistic 
schools  will  avail  bub  little  to  place  the  English 
workman  on  the  level  now  generally  attained 
by  his  Continental  rival,  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  provide  for  a really  superior 
coarse  of  education  in  industry,  art,  and  science. 

A'proj>os  of  the  state  of  onr  technical  and 
professional  education,  two  illustrations  have 
been  brought  before  us,  in  consequence  of  our 
recent  remarks  on  this  important  subject.  One 
of  these  was  an  incident  arising  from  that 
grievous  national  calamity,  the  loss  of  the 
Captain,  a sabject  which  has  brought  into 
evidence,  in  so  striking  a degree,  the  unaequain- 
tanoe  of  our  public  writers  with  the  simplest 
elements  of  mechanics.  That  this  defect  is  not 
peculiar  to  members  of  the  literary  profession 
may  be  learned  from  this  astounding  fact,  one 
so  discreditable  that  wo  are  only  induced  to  give 
it  publicity  from  the  high  official  authority  on 
which  wo  received  it.  A civil  engineer  of  emi- 
nence,— of  course,  names  are  better  avoided, — 
wrote  to  a Government  department  on  the  subject 
of  the  disaster.  He  remarked  that  a good  deal 
had  been  said  as  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Captain,  but  that  the  fact  was  that  no  hollow 

BODIES  COt’LD  HAVE  ANY  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY! 

The  second  anecdote  we  give  on  the  authority 
of  a man  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  engi- 
neering matters.  Under  the  advice  of  this 
gentleman,  a young  man  went  to  one  of  the 
colleges  which  we  have  above  mentioned,  and 
passed  creditably  through  the  three  years’  course. 
He  then,  under  the  same  advice,  was  articled  to  a 
marine  engineer,  and  served  a five  years’  ap- 
prenticeship, during  which  he  did  hia  best  to 
carry  on  hia  college  education.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  bis  articles,  still  following  the  advice  of 
our  informant,  he  went  to  Zurich,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  through  the  superior  course  of 
technical  education  there  to  be  obtained.  On 
making  proper  inquiries  after  his  arrival,  he 
found,  as  he  wrote  to  inform  our  friend,  that  if 
he  did  bis  beat  for  eight  months  with  a private 
tutor,  he  thought  that  he  should  be  able  to  get 
through  the  pass-examination  into  the  college  ' 
Here  we  have,  first,  college  course,  and  then 
practical  study,  leading  short  of  the  threshold 
of  the  Swiss  college,  and  yet  we  find  an  Edin- 
burgh professor  proposing  to  turn  out  the  article 
ready  made  in  three  years  by  means  of  nniversity 
lectures ! 

It  seems  to  us  that,'  especially  oonsideriog 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Hindostanee  lan- 
guage is  to  form  an  obligatory  part  of  the  col- 
lege course,  the  terra  of  three  years  proposed  for 
the  India  College  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  breaking  np  of  the  year  into  three  terms  is 
advisable.  Considering  the  slackness  which 
invariably  characterises  the  beginning  of  a term, 
and  the  time  consumed  by  examination  at  the 
close,  we  think  that  half-yearly  terms  are  by  far 
the  most  advantageous.  The  examination  at  the 
close  of  each  term  should  be  a real  test  of  the 
pupil's  ability  and  industry.  The  marks  thus 
earned  should  be  carried  to  his  permanent  credit, 
so  that  his  final  position  shonld  represent  the 
merit  and  conduct  of  his  entire  collegiate  life, 
and  not  depend,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on 
cram  and  a spurt  at  the  last.  The  combination 
of  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the 
office,  the  field,  and  the  workshop,  with  an 
adequate  college  conr8e,will  be  attended  with  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  student.  Here,  indeed,  as 
in  the  course  itself,  the  time  allowed  is  too  short. 
It-  must  be  remembered  that  far  more  will  be 
thrown  on  the  civil  engineer  in  India  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  that  be  should  be  fully  prepared  to 
discharge  the  important  functions  to  which  he 
may  there  be  called  than  in  circumatanoea  where, 
in  case  of  need,  he  may  readily  have  recourse  to 
adequate  aid.  A five  years’  course,  inoluding  a 
year  and  a half  of  actual  practice,  seems  to  us 
the  minimum  which  is  worth  the  name  of  col- 
legiate tuition.  In  this  case,  the  last  three 
terms,  or  the  year  and  a half  after  returning  to 
the  college,  might  very  advantageonsly  be 
specialised.  Mechanical  construction,  architec- 
tnral  conatrnction,  marine  construction,  forestry, 
mining,  and  metallurgy,  are  so  many  separate 


branches  of  the  duty  of  the  engineer.  To 
attain  full  and  equal  proficiency  in  each  would 
require  a longer  time  than  we  have  indicated, 
unless  the  scale  of  attainment  at  entering  the 
college  were  something  much  higher  than  we  can 
at  present  hope  to  be  the  case.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  far  better  for  the  publio  service  if  the 
division  of  the  engineering  Stas’  under  these 
several  heads  were  made  early  enough  to  allow 
of  a special  prosecution  of  the  selected  branch 
of  study. 

On  one  point,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  India  College,  will  mainly 
depend.  We  mean  the  selection  of  the  tabors. 
We  shall  not  be  accused  of  any  want  of  profes- 
sional es'prit  de  corps  when  wo  say,  do  not  let  the 
tutors  be  merely  engineers.  Let  them  be  men 
specially  educated  for  tuition, — men  like  the 
examiners  for  Woolwich,  and  nob  engineers  with- 
out practice,  who  therefore  call  themselves  pro- 
fessors. The  glance  which  we  have  given  at 
existing  insbitutions  shonld  be  conclusive  on  this 
point.  Those  of  onr  readers  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  remember,  without 
more  distinct  citation  on  our  part,  reports  and 
incidents  of  more  than  one  recent  Government 
Commission  which  tell  the  same  tale.  Important 
investigations,  which  ought  to  have  borne 
valuable  practical  fruit,  have  come  to  a moat 
ignomioijua  close  from  the  incapacity  cf  what 
shonld  have  been  the  informing  element  of  the 
entire  machinery.  Railway  management  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  irrigation,  sewage,  river 
maintenance, — all  these  are  subjects  as  to  which 
there  has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  more 
or  less  effort  to  settle  the  main  principles  j 
attempts  as  yet  resulting  in  nothing  worthy  of 
the  actual  science  of  the  day.  That  such  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  political 
schemes  have  precedence  given  to  them  over 
scientific  questions  we  fear  we  must  expect. 
Ic  is  the  more  requisite  that  incompetent  men 
shonld  nob  bo  allo  wed  to  come  to  the  fore  as  the 
representatives  of  a profession  on  the  exercise  of 
which,  in  its  military  and  civil  branches,  the 
safety,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  country  so 
intimately  depend. 

We  speak  at  once  with  the  more  earnestness 
and  the  more  oonfidence  from  the  fact  that  we 
supposethat  we  are  regarding,  not  a private  specu- 
lation, bat  a hond  fide  administrative  effort  to 
supply  a great  national  want.  Under  this  view 
of  the  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
arrangements  now  proposed  are  the  best  for  the 
moment,  and  that  they  may  be  regarded  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  temporary.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  prospectus,  the  fifty  highest  competi- 
tors in  1871  are  assured  of  studentships,  how- 
ever low  may  be  the  positive  qualification  of 
the  competitors.  If  hundreds  of  engineers 
are  now  urgently  required,  this  maybe  all  very 
well.  Better  fifty  partially  educated  men  for 
1874  than  none.  But  this  must  bo,  as  soon 
as  possible,  amended.  In  the  same  way  the 
length  of  the  course  and  the  specialisation  of  the 
pursuits  in  the  later  terms,  as  above  suggested, 
may  be  matter  for  subsequent  amendment. 
The  question  of  the  choice  of  tutors  is  vital.  We 
trust  that,  in  any  arraugeroent,  the  special  quali- 
fications of  which  the  Royal  Engineers  have  at 
present  (most  unfortunately)  almost  a monopoly, 
will  not  be  lost  sight  ofj  and  that  some  highly- 
ednoated  memberor  membersof  thisdistingnished 
corps  will  be  associated  with  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  study.  As  to  the  practical  part,  we 
suggest  that  the  Council  of  tho  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  should  be  brought  into  official 
correspondence  with  the  College;  and  that  it 
will  not  be  the  men  who  offer  the  most  tempting 
terms  for  the  allocation  of  a pupil,  but  the  most 
eminent  and  the  hnsiesb  engineers,  engine- 
builders,  and  naval  architects,  into  whose 
establishments  the  India  College  will  obtain 
admission  for  their  students.  With  these  essen- 
tial conditions  fulfilled,  wo  shall  realise  from  this 
college  an  important  benefit  for  our  great 
Indian  empire.  We  shall  offer  a distinct  career 
to  talent,  industry,  and  merit,  and  we  shall  do 
for  our  Eastern  dominions  that  which  wo  ought 
to  take  shame  and  confusion  to  ourselves  for  not 
having  hitherto  even  seriously  attempted  for  onr 
insular  home,  provided  an  adequate  school  for 
the  civil  engineers ; and  assooiated  with  tho 
attainment  of  a proper  education,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a reliable  character,  the  certain  entrance 
on  professional  duty. 

We  have  seen  with  regret  that  some  profes- 
sors of  two  or  three  institutions,  which  include 
in  their  programme  a course  of  introduction, 
in  the  lecture-room,  to  the  practical  instruction 
, of  the  engineer,  have  not  thought  it  derogatory 


to  their  position  to  protest  before  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  establishment  of  a thorough 
system  of  engineering  education.  Of  the  animus 
and  good  taste  of  such  a proceeding  the  public 
will  form  their  own  opinion.  We  had  hoped 
that  we  bad  survived  the  time  when  any  persons 
should  claim  a vested  right  in  maintaining  the 
ignorance  of  others.  For  the  conductors  of  an 
educational  course,  which  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  training  which  we  ought  to  give, 
and  which  other  countries  do  give,  to  the  civil 
engineer,  that  a dame  school  bears  to  Eton  or 
Rugby,  to  object  to  an  effort  to  fill  np  a great  gap 
in  onr  public  institutions,  is  not  a matter  which 
will  much  concern  the  Indian  Government. 
What  does  concern  them  is  that  the  edneation 
which  they  offer  shall  be  so  sound,  extensive,  and 
thorough,  and  that  the  indncemenfcs  which  they 
offer  to  the  best  men  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  hardships  of  an  Indian  exile  shall  be  so  un- 
mistakable, that  in  onr  Indian  College,  as  at 
Woolwich,  we  may  be  able  to  submit  without 
shame  to  a fair  comparison  with  the  great  Con- 
tinental schools. 


RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT.— BOARD  OF 
TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  railway  returns  compiled  in  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  published 
annually,  were  formerly  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a form  was  prescribed  in  which 
the  particulars,  in  regard  to  traflio  especially, 
were  to  be  set  forth.  The  formality  of  moving 
for  the  returns  is  no  longer  necessary,  their 
compilation  and  production  being  now  an  ordi- 
nary official  duty  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  several 
years  past  there  have  been  great  complaints,  nob 
without  cause,  on  account  of  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  the  publication  of  the  returns,  which 
frequently  appeared  so  long  after  date  as  to  be 
comparatively  worthless.  The  returns  for  the 
year  1868,  for  instance,  did  not  appear  till  the 
third  quarter  of  1870.  The  returns  for  1869, 
now  published,  make  way  for  those  of  1870, 
which  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  a few 
months.  The  returns,  as  now  published,  ai’e 
altered  in  order,  and  modified  in  various  partica- 
lara.  Tho  section  relating  to  accidents  is 
omitted,  full  particulars  concerning  these  being 
given  in  another  return  and  reports  of  the  Board. 
Tue  new  form  embraces,  1.  Share  and  loan 
capital  of  each  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
2.  Traffic  in  passengers,  goods,  minerals,  <S:e. ; 
and,  3.  Return  of  working  expenditure,  rolling 
stock,  &c.  Live  stock  should  not  have  been 
dropped,  we  think,  from  the  traffic  returns. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that,  with 
the  statutory  powers  now  available  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  collection  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  railways,  particularly  as  regards  share 
and  loan  capital,  the  next  retorna  will  be 
much  more  complete  than  those  now  issned. 
The  blank  schedules  igsued  to  the  companies 
are  suggestive,  almost  exhaustive ; but  the 
thought  and  care  bestowed  in  the  divisions 
of  the  schedule,  and  in  the  sub-divisions  and 
headings  are  thrown  away  if  the  columns  are  to 
be  published  blank  in  the  returns.  The  columns 
should  be  altered  or  reduced  in  number  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  eo  as  to  embrace  the  informa- 
tion that  the  companies  are  now  under  legal 
obligation  to  supply.  A reliable  return,  complete 
as  far  as  its  range  goes,  would  then  be  secured. 
The  particulars  hitherto  asked  for  from  the  com- 
panies  by  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been, — 
Authorised  capital — by  shares,  loans,  total. 
Stock  and  share  capital  received  — ordinary, 
average  rate  per  cent,  of  dividend,  guaranteed, 
guaranteed  rate  of  dividend,  rate  of  dividend 
paid,  preferential,  preferential  rate  of  dividend, 
rate  of  dividend  paid,  total  stock  and  share 
capital  received.  Capital  raised  by  loan  and 
debenture  stock — loans,  rate  of  interest,  deben- 
ture stock,  rate  of  interest,  total  raised  by  loans 
and  by  debenture  stock.  Total  stock  and  share 
capital  received  and  capital  raised  by  loans  and 
debenture  stock ; and,  subacriptiona  to  other 
companies.  A leas  diffuse  form  would  probably 
be  more  satisfactory,  and  would  avoid  the  wilder- 
nesses of  blauk  spaces  now  presented  by  the 
pages  of  the  return. 

The  first  part  of  the  return  enumerates  413 
railway  companies  in  England  and  Wales,  in- 
cluding 08  which  have  leased  their  liuos,  GS  that 
have  nob  sent  any  information  or  accounts, 
5 whose  powers  have  expired,  and  4 that  have 
applied  to  abandon.  Forty-six  Scottish  com- 
, panics  are  enumerated,  including  27  whose  lines 
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are  leased,  and  1 that  has  sent  “ no  informa- 
tion.” Ireland  has  76  companies,  including  19 
whose  lines  are  leased,  9 that  have  sent  no  in- 
formation or  accounts,  and  3 that  have  applied 
to  abandon.  An  enumeration  of  the  78  compa- 
nies that  have  sent  no  information  or  accounts, 
of  the  5 whose  powers  have  expired,  and  of 
the  7 that  have  applied  to  abandon,  would  not 
be  worth  the  space  it  would  occupy.  Of  the  90 
companies  against  whose  names  the  columns  are 
blank,  there  is  only  one  belonging  to  Scotland, 
whoso  black  sheep  is  the  Caithness  Company, 
which  can  have  no  information  to  give,  as  to 
traffic  or  working  expenditure,  not  having  broken 
ground,  but  must  have  a capital  account,  inas- 
much as  it  is  incorporated,  and  is  applying, 
we  notice,  for  another  Bill  this  session. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of 
capital  at  December  3lBt,1869: — 


The  proportions  of  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ire- 
laud,  are  in  the  proportions,  speaking  roughly, 
of  one,  two,  and  three,  in  the  three  classes.  In 
Scotland  the  second-class  passengers,  instead  of 
being  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  first 
class,  as  in  England,  or  nearly  double  as  iu 
Ireland,  are  absolutely  lowest  iu  number  of  the 
three  classes,  the  figures  being,  first-class 
3,872,705,  second-class  2,403,761,  and  third-class 
18,187,308. 

The  receipts  from  season  ticketholders  consti- 
tute an  important  item  in  the  passenger  traffic. 
In  ;i802  the  number  of  season  and  periodical 
tickets  was  put  down  at  13,359 ; in  1869,  at 
96,214.  This  return,  however,  is  manifestly 
seriously  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  numbers  of 
season  tickets  issued  by  six  or  eight  companies 
in  England  and  Wales  are  not  given,  including 


Eogland  and  Wales  

Bcotland  

Ireland  

Authorised 
Capital  Total. 

Stock  aud 
Share  Capital 
Received. 

Capital  raised 

by  Loans  and 
Debentures. 

Total. 

Bubscriptions  „ 

to  other 
Companies. 

£604,563,394 

71,886,041 

32,828,218 

£317,212,692 

44,639,072 

20,644,129 

£113,660,266 

16,442,788 

6.230,914 

£430,773,858 

61,131,880 

26,875,043 

£12,323,116  e 

1,714,092  „ 

268,076  ” 

£609,267,653 

£392,646,793 

£136,233,968 

£618,779,761 

£14,306,284  a 

It  is  natural  that  any  one  interested  in  this 
return  should  revert,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
to  the  returns  of  the  preceding  year.  In  doing 
so  he  will  make  a startling  discovery  that  will 
induce  further  scrutiny  and  bring  him  to  the 
oonolusion  that  the  official  document  from  which 
the  above  figures  are  quoted  contains  so  many 
errors  and  omissions  as  to  render  it  almost 
entirely  valueless.  It  matters  little  that  care 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  return  if  those  whose  business 
it  is  are  incapable  or  indifferent  as  to  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  figures  supplied  to  them. 
The  return  exhibits  the  extraordinary  statement, 
— it  does  not  disclose  the  fact, — that  the  autho- 
rised capital  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  more  by  6,177,9651.  at  the  end  of 
1868  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1869 ! The 
returns  show  also  that  on  Irish  railways  there 
was  a decrease  for  1869,  as  compared  with  1868, 
of  263,9601.  in  the  paid-np  capital  j of  468,9341. 
in  stock,  share,  and  loan  capital  subscribed  j and 
of  126,7241.  in  subscriptions  to  other  companies ! 
An  increase  in  the  miles  open  is  shown  as  con- 
cerning England  and  Wales,  but  Scotland 
curiously  shows  43  miles  less  for  1869  than  for 
1868,  and  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  mountain 
floods  or  earthquakes  that  have  swept  away  or 
buried  any  of  the  Scottish  railways.  But  these 
errors  of  omission  are  bagatelles  compared  to 
those  made,  in  relation  to  goods  traffic.  The 
returns  published  three  months  since  gave  the 
goods  and  minerals  carried  by  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  126,631,006  tons;  the 
returns  now  published  give  the  quantity  as 
27,571,109  tons  : a falling-off,  if  the  figures  had 
any  value,  of  no  less  than  99,049,897  tons ! It 
is  shown,  however,  that  for  carrying  about  a 
fifth  of  the  quantity  the  companies  received 
638,7671.  more  money  ! These  returns  would  be 
interesting  in  themselves,  if  they  could  be  relied 
upon,  but  much  more  so  if  given  in  comparison 
with  former  periods.  The  passenger  traffic  and 
miles  run  by  trains  appear  to  be  stated  with  at 
least  approximate  accuracy,  and  a few  com- 
parative statements  may  be  given  in  connexion 
with  these. 

Going  back  for  two  decades,  we  find  the 
following  to  be  among  the  facts : — In  1849  there 
were  6,032  miles  open ; passengers  conveyed, 
exolusive  of  season-ticket  holders,  68,841,539 ; 
in  1859  there  were  10,002  miles  open,  and 
149,757,294  passengers  conveyed  ; in  1869  there 
were  15,145  miles  open,  and  305,668,071  pas- 
sengers conveyed.  The  receipts  for  passenger 
traffic  in  the  three  years  respectively  were 
6,277.8921.,  12,537,4931..  and  13,811,5042. ; that  is, 
the  passengers  carried  have  been  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  the  receipts  more  than  trebled, 
in  the  twenty  years.  The  receipts  from  goods 
traffic  at  the  same  periods  have  been  5.528,6061. 
in  1849, 13,206,0091.  in  1859,  and  22,263,8172.  in 
18C9.  Keceipts  from  all  sources  at  the  three 
periods  respectively,  11,806,4982.,  25,743,5021., 
and  42,695,9372. 

Reverting,  for  comparative  purposes,  to  a more 
recent  year  than  1859,  say  to  1862,  we  find  the 
following  to  be  the  facts  : — 

Fuaenger  Traffic,  United  ’Kingdom:— 
l9t  CliBs.  2nd  Class.  3rd  Class.  Total. 

1S62  23,106,351  61,969,239  1C6,45I,181  180,429,071 

1869  26,818,367  65.655,663  176,300,24.5  269,774,280 

Hot  classiliod  36,893,791 


three  companies  that  do  very  large  season-ticket 
traffics.  It  is  under  the  mark  to  add  at  least 
20,000  to  the  season  and  periodical  tickets,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  when  some  of  the  omis- 
sions are  stated.  Assuming  that  20,000  should 
be  added  to  the  return  for  the  omissions,  it 
brings  the  season  tickets  up  to  116,214  for  the 
United  Kingdom ; and  assuming  that  each 
season  ticket  is  used  150  times,  this  would  give 
17,432,100  journeys  to  bo  added  to  the  single 
ticket  passengers,  or  323,000,171  passengers 
carried  in  1869  by  railway,  or  more  than  ten 
trips  in  the  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Lines  having 
stations  in  the  metropolis  have,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  far  greater  part  of  this  traffic.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  periodical  tickets  are  taken  by 
business  men,  and  some  by  women  also,  we  can 
add  from  personal  knowledge,  who  travel  daily 
from  their  homes  in  the  suburbs  in  the  morning 
to  their  places  of  business  in  town,  and  back 
again  in  the  evening.  Many  such  tickets  are 
used  also  for  going  home  to  dinner ; and  in  the 
case  of  the  South-Eastern  Company  are  also 
available,  and  are  freely  used,  for  passing  between 
Cannon-street  and  Charing-cross.  The  blanks 
in  the  following  statement  indicate  some  of  the 
omissions  of  season  and  periodical  tickets  in  the 
return  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above  : — 


The  miles  run  by  trains  is  a number  too  vast 
to  be  apprehended,  and  it  can  be  but  little  help 
to  the  understanding  to  say  that  167  millions  of 
miles  are  morethan  6,000  times  the  circumference 
of  the  globe ! 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were, — 
29,128.5582.  in  1862,  on  11,551  miles,  against 
total  receipts  of  42,695,9272.  in  1869,  upon 
15,145  miles ; the  working  expenditure  was  49 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  in  both  years. 

As  regards  rolling  stock,  the  increase  has  been 
very  great  in  recent  years.  In  1849,  the  number 
of  locomotives  upon  the  lines  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  stated  at  1,965;  the  following  are 
the  figures  for  the  years  1863  and  1869 : — 

Loco-  Paasen-jer  Total, 

motivea.  Carnages.  “ Janeous. 

1802  6,140  12,584  153,689  9,161  180,174 

1869  9,108  20,653  244,876  15,418  290,')6o 

Like  the  mileage  run  by  trains,  the  engines, 


id  Tnisoellaneous  following  would  extend  over 
.*.ore  than  1,000  miles. 

In  1848,  the  number  of  officers  and  cmployis 
of  all  kinds,  employed  upon  the  4,253  mi^s  of 
railway  then  open  for  traffic,  was  52,687.  In 
1865,  with  13,289  miles  open,  Mr.  W.  F^Mills 
gives  the  number  then  employed  at  166,047.  On 
a moderate  estimate,  the  industrial  brigade 
which  manages  and  works  our  railway  system 
may  be  put  down  as  now  numbering  at  least 
190,000  men,  whose  essentially  important  and 
valuable  services  to  the  community  are  rarely 
appreciated, — never  overrated. 


■Receipts  from 
tickets  isaaed. 
in  1669. 

£79,018 
78,565 
71,096 
5-1, -465 
41,735 
31,773 
30,374 
37,559 
26,314 


Sootli-Eastem 

Brighton  . 

Soaih-Western  8,bol 

Horth-Westem  11,299 

Great  Eastern 4,899 

Great  'Weatem 4,300 

London,  Chatham,  & Dover  8,568 

Great  Northern  8,261 

Finland  

The  three  companies  left  blank  for  the  numbers 
are  not  the  only  omissions. 

The  season-ticket  basiness  is  not  confined  to 
the  metropolis  : some  of  the  lines  having  stations 
in  the  large  provincial  cities  and  towns  also 
cultivate  residential  traffic,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  following : — 


No.  Eeceipts. 

8,487  £52,949 

4,928  27,678 

1,814  9,142 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  

North  Eastern 

Manchester,  ShefBelU,  and  Lincoln- 
shire   

Bristol  and  Fxeter 

Blytb  and  Tyne  ‘°‘- 

For  Scotland,  the  following  are  amongst  the 

figures  for  season-tickets  iesued  in  1869,  and 
receipts  therefrom  : — 

No.  Receipts. 

North  British 6,918  £31,344 

Caledonian  6,671  18,010 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  1,188  /.964 

Great  North  of  Scotland 4,332  4,209 

Highland  1,143  ......  2,296 

For  Ireland, — 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 4,094  ......  £13,831 

Belfast,  Holyhead,  and  Bangor 3,686  3,706 

Cork,  Biackroek,  and  Passage  1,041 

As  regards  train  miles  run,  the  returns  are  as 
follows  for  the  two  years : — 


Basaenger 

Goods 

Total 

Miles. 

Miles. 

57,542,931 

68,518.966 

108,061,797 

1869 

81,073,231 

76,291,396 

ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  DWELLING- 
HOUSES  FROM  SOLAR  HEAT. 

A TINY  pamphlet  has  lately  reached  us  from 
Italy,  in  which  various  simple  methods  of  “ Pro- 
tecting Bioelli’ng-houses  and  the  Human  Frame 
from  the  Effects  of  Solar  Heat  ”*  are  discussed  by 
Professor  F.  Orioli,  of  Bologna,  As  the  subjeob 
—the  first  portion  of  it  especially— is  much 
neglected  by  English  residents  in  hot  climates,  a 
few  extracts  may,  perhaps,  be  serviceable  to 
builders  and  occupiers  of  dwellings  thus  situated. 

” It  is  notorious,”  writes  the  Professor,  “ that 
with  all  the  care  and  study  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  question  of  providing  artificially 
against  the  effects  of  cold,  the  application  of 
similar  measures  to  temper  the  effects  of  extreme 
heat  has  been  altogether  overlooked.”  He  adds, 
that  as  he  has  no  intricate  machines  nor  costly 
devices  to  propose,  he  foresees  that  his  remarks 
will  not  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight ; still 
the  defect  is  so  little  creditable  to  tbe^  national 
knowledge  of  savoir  vivre,  that  he  desires  to  do 
his  share  towards  remedying  it. 

After  briefly  noticing  the  palpable  defects  of 
Italian  domesbio  architecture  in  the  present  day- 
flimsy,  unshaded  walls  which  absorb  the  hrat 
from  the  adjacent  soil,  and  transmit  it  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  despite  the  liberal  appli- 
cation of  whitening  to  their  exterior,  small  con- 
fined  rooms  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
ample  salons  of  a bygone  age ; numerons  closely- 
set  windows,  which,  in  place  of  light,  admit 
beat  in  summer  and  are  a source  of  cold  in 
winter  ; a confused  medley  of  fanciful  styles  in 
glaring  contrast  with  the  noble  Palladian  models 
of  the  past, — he  proceeds  to  consider  the  reme- 
dies readily  available  for  some  of  these  defects  j 
and,  first,  as  regards 

Window  Blinds. 

Under  this  head  the  professor  includes  “ the 
wooden  gratings  known  as  jalousies,  believed  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  the  Saracens  in 
Spain ; inside-blinds  of  all  kinds  ; wooden  and 
other  shutters  applied  to  the  inside  of  windows, 
and  window-hangings,  white  and  coloured,  of  all 
descriptions.”  In  respect  of  the  first,  he  ob- 
serves that,  when  designed,  as  they  usually  are, 
for  the  exclusion  of  heat,  the  worst  form  which 
can  be  given  them  is  with  the  ” laths  ranged 
transversely,  so  as  to  admit  of  a view  of  the 
street  or  of  the  opposite  houses,  the  reflected 
rays  from  the  surfaces  of  which  pass  through 
the  intervals  to  the  interior  of  the  apartment. 
With  the  best  made  jalousies  this  will  occur  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  some,  the  apertures  are  so 


‘ lacludiug  167,728  miles  not  claasifled. 
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wide  aa  to  defeat  the  obieet  for  which  they  are 
designed  altogether.  This  defect  may  be  reme- 
died by  movable  laths ; but,  he  adds,  and  the 
remark  is  applicable  to  a good  many  hot  localities 
besides  Italy,  good  workmanship  cannot  always 
be  secured  5 and  even  where  it  can,  the  effects 
of  the  sun  on  the  laths  causes  the  blinds 
speedily  to  get  out  of  working  order.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  laths  should  be  fixed  upside 
down,  with  a sufficient  overlap  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  rays  being  reflected  between 
them.  One  or  more  movable  laths  might 
be  left  in  the  middle,  to  prevent  a total 
exclusion  of  the  view.  A movable  blind,  pro- 
jecting verandah-fashion  from  the  architrave 
in  addition  to  the  jalousies,  would  not  only 
intercept  rain  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
snn  from  passing  through  the  interstices  of 
the  former,  but  would  also  provide  against  the 
rays  of  heat  reflected  from  the  surface  of  pass- 
ing clouds,  which  rays  are  frequently  very 
troublesome.  Inside  blinds,  although  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  absolutely  useless,  have 
little  real  effect  upon  ,the  temperature  of  the 
room.  If  made  of  too  thick  a material  they  ex- 
olnde  light : if  the  former  be  too  thin  they  are 
useless.  The  yellowish  colour  which  is  reputed 
to  wear  best,  is  by  no  means  a good  one  in  re- 
spect of  coolness;  blue  and  green  are  much 
less  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  heat. 

When  hangings  are  used,  they  should  be 
ample,  and  so  fitted  that  no  apertures  may 
exist  at  the  top  or  sides  through  which  light 
(and  heat)  may  pass  into  the  rooms.  This 
arrangement,  if  it  entail  a loss  of  light,  secures 
an  increase  of  coolness  in  the  apartments. 

Shatters,  fitting  well,  and  made  of  wood,  or 
green  staff  stretched  over  close-fitting  wooden 
frames,  or  filled  with  blue  glass,  are  much  better 
non-conductors,  and  may  be  used  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  means.  The  old-fashioned  white 
curtains  are  very  good,  especially  when  they 
hang  in  ample  folds.  Muslin  and  other  per- 
forated materials  patronised  by  modern  fashion 
are  useless  as  a protection  against  beat. 

On  the  subject  of  outside  blinds  be  has  nothing 
new  to  tell  ns.  A suggestion  to  keep  them 
wetted,  after  the  fashion  of  Indian  “ tatties,”  by 
means  of  a garden  syringe,  fitted  with  a fine 
rose,  might  perhaps  be  useful  in  many  cases, 
whatever  its  effects  on  the  durability  of  the 
Bun-shades, 

After  noticing  the  refrigerating  effects  of 
window-gardening,  when  foliacions  in  place  of 
floral  snbjects  are  chosen,  not  alone  by  the  shade 
thus  prodnced,  but  by  the  caloric  absorbed  by 
the  plants  in  growing,  he  continues  his  remarks 
as  follows : — 

Coolers. 

“ I have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  mechanical  means  which  are  resorted  to  for 
the  alleviation  of  wintry  cold  should  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  reduotion  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  summer.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  might  easily  be  effected,  even  were  it 
desired  to  produce  a degree  of  temperature  far 
below  that  which  sanitary  considerations  render 
advisable.” 

He  proposes  that  one  or  more  chambers, 
having  each  a cubic  content  of  1 ft,,  shonld  be 
formed  ice  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall.  In 
each  should  be  placed  a case  or  chest  containing 
pounded  ice  and  sea-salt,  or  some  other  refrige- 
rating compound,  and  having  in  the  centre  a 
close  spiral  coil  of  pewter  or  other  metallic 
tubing,  one  extremity  of  which  should  be  open 
to  the  external  air,  while  the  other  enters  the 
room  at  about  the  height  of  a man’s  head  from 
the  floor.  The  temperature  would,  of  course,  be 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  spiral  coil, 
and  the  power  of  the  refrigerating  mixture.  He 
believes  that  this  arrangement  which  would  not 
only  introduce  a supply  of  cooler  air  to  the 
apartments,  bnb  as  a necessary  consequence 
would  create  a constant  circulation  of  the  air 
therein,  might  be  applied,  not  only  to  dwelling- 
houses,  but  to  carriages,  palankeens,  &o.,  at  a 
cost  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary  warming  apparatus  commonly  used  in 
winter.  To  obtain  the  fall  benefits  of  the 
refrigerating  mixture,  the  case  shonld  be  coated 
with  some  non-conducting  material,  as  cork  or 
straw.  In  a foot-note,  he  snggeats  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  divide  it  into  three  com- 
partments by  means  of  a couple  of  diaphragms. 
The  upper  and  lower  compartments  shonld  each 
contain  a spiral  coil  of  tnbing,  surroanded 
with  refrigerating  mixture.  The  coil  in  the 
upper  one  should  have  one  extremity  opening 
out  to  the  air  on  the  extreme  surface  of  the  wall, 


and  the  other  leading  into  the  middle  compart- 
ment ; in  like  manner,  the  lower  coil  should 
communicate  between  the  middle  compartment 
of  the  chest  and  the  room.  The  passage  of  the 
air  wonld  thus  be  made  as  gradual  as  possible. 

The  admitted  necessity  of  a continuous 
renewal  of  air  in  rooms  leads  to  the  subject  of 
Ventilators. 

Even  the  simplest  descriptions  of  ventilators 
have  certain  advantages,  seeing  that  the  dis- 
agreeable effects  of  extreme  heat  are  in  a great 
measure  due  to  stagnation  of  the  air.  Air  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  and,  in  habited  rooms 
becomes  speedily  satnrated  with  moisture,  to  the 
impediment  of  respiration.  When  the  air  is  set 
in  motion,  even  thongh  its  temperature  differ  bnb 
little  comparatively  from  that  of  our  bodies,  and 
thongh  in  all  cases  it  is  a bad  conductor  of 
caloric,  the  continued  contact  of  fresh  particles 
of  a slightly  lower  temperature,  and  bat  lightly 
charged  with  humidity,  relieves  the  skin  of  a 
large  amount  of  calorie,  and  promotes  the  exha- 
lation of  moisture  from  it  and  from  the  respira- 
tory organs,  whereby  the  unpleasant  sensations 
referred  to  are  greatly  alleviated. 

For  this  reason,  all  ventilators  have  their 
uses,  be  they  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  Hales  j 
punkahs,  or  windsails;  blowing-wheels,  like 
those  of  Deaagniliers ; the  latifs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ; or  any  other  analogous  invention  designed 
to  set  the  air  in  motion ; for  it  must  be 
remembered,  adds  the  Professor,  that  few  dis- 
tricts are  blessed  with  natural  ventilators  sncb 
as  are  in  use  at  Cesi,  in  Umbria,  where  the 
cool  air  from  the  numerous  subterranean  grot- 
toes in  the  vicinity  is  conducted,  by  means  of 
condnits  made  for  the  purpose,  into  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

Colouring, 

The  colouring  of  rooms  has  a certain  effect 
upon  their  temperature,  as  some  hues  are  more 
favourable  to  the  absorption  and  radiation  of 
heat  than  others.  In  this  respect  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  Nature,  who  is  lavish  in 
her  blues  and  greens — the  azure  of  the  skies  and 
the  green  of  the  fields, — and  never  employ  white, 
which  poseessea  the  maximum  of  reflecting 
power,  or  black,  which  is  the  most  perfect  absor- 
bent, except  when  combined  as  a neutral  tint  at 
once  less  offensive  to  the  eye  and  loss  readily 
affected  by  the  rays  of  heat. 

Furniture 

Shonld  be  light  and  not  cumbersome,  and  con- 
strncted  of  good  heat-conducting  materials.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  substances  which 
absorb  heat  least  readily  woold  be  preferable, 
but  experiment  shows  that  these  in  course  of 
time  become  saturated  with  caloric,  and  retain 
it  with  intolerable  pertinacity;  on  the  other 
hand,  materials  which  heat  rapidly  cool  again 
with  equal  facility.  Marble  and  scaglioli  shonld, 
therefore,  be  preferred  to  wooden  floors  and 
draped  walls,  and  metallic  furniture  to  ordinary 
cabinet-work.  Foliage  plants  have  a good  effect 
in  a room  so  long  as  they  are  not  of  species 
requiring  much  moisture,  which  wonld  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

Amongst  other  artificial  means  of  reducing 
the  temperature  of  dwellings.  Signor  Orioli 
notes ; — the  practice  of  sprinkling  the  floors 
with  water,  which  he  holds  should  only  be 
done  during  the  hours  the  rooms  are 
unoccupied;  closing  the  windows  and  doors 
by  day  and  opening  them  at  night,  which  he 
observes  is  impracticable  in  many  parts  of  Italy 
by  reason  of  the  malaria  which  rises  after  sun- 
set; roof-gardens  like  those  of  Naples  and 
Malta  ; trees  planted  in  front  of  the  honses  so  as 
to  shade  the  walls,  which  he  has  heard  is  the 
custom  in  the  streets  of  London  (save  the  mark,) 
and  he  would  like  to  see  adopted  in  Italy. 

Lastly,  be  suggests  that  the  streets — at  any 
rate,  the  most  fashionable — might  be  shaded 
daring  the  hottest  periods  of  the  day  by  means 
of  ample  awnings,  similar  to  those  sometimes 
used  for  horticultural  purposes,  which  wonld 
secure  a far  cooler  temperature,  not  alone  in  the 
thoronghfftres  themselves,  bat  in  the  adjacent 
houses,  whose  walla  would  thus  be  perfectly 
shaded. 


“ Fainter  in  Ordinary.” — We  mention  with 
very  great  pleasure  that  Mr.  James  Sant,  R.A., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Painter  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  The  fact  that  it  came 
unsought  and  unexpectedly  must  have  increased 
the  gratification  with  which  the  intimation  was 
received. 


THE  VENTILATION  AND  WARMING  OF 
THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  has  within  the  last 
few  years  received  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
scientific  men  ; and,  from  being  a comparatively 
nnconsidered  detail  in  the  arrangement  and  con- 
strnction  of  onr  public  buildings,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a most  important  feature  in  the 
architect’s  labours.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
matter  so  complicated  and  uncertain,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  with  reference  to  the 
most  suitable  means  of  attaining  success ; and 
there  are  probably  few  subjects  with  which  the 
architect  has  to  deal  in  which  his  judgment  ia 
more  sorely  tried  than  in  forming  a decision 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  many  plans 
open  to  him  for  ventilating  and  warming  the 
buildings  under  his  care.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  pick  out  any  one  system, 
and  to  affirm  that  that  was  the  best  and  most 
applicable  to  every  description  of  building ; 
for  various  buildings  differ  so  entirely  in  their 
reqnirements  and  internal  arrangements  that 
very  important  modifications,  at  any  rate,  would 
be  needed  in  the  plan  we  had  decided  to  adopt, 
say  in  the  case  of  a church,  a hospital,  and 
a theatre.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  re- 
spect that  diffionlbies  arise ; we  are  called 
upon  to  judge  between  hot  air,  hot  water, 
and  steam,  between  ascending  and  descending 
currents,  between  in-driving  or  exhaustion,  and 
between  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
every  conceivable  position  for  the  air  inlets  and 
exits.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  conflicting 
theories  it  is  satisfactory  that  all  are  agreed  upon 
one  thing,  namely,  the  advantages  of  natural 
ventilation  and  plenty  of  it ; and  when  we  come 
to  artificial  ventilation  we  can  refer  in  most 
cases  to  some  bnilding  or  bnildinga  of  a similar 
nature  to  the  one  upon  which  we  are  engaged  in 
which  this  or  that  plan  has  proved  a decided 
success.  In  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  however, 
Colonel  Scott  was,  in  the  matter  of  ventilation 
and  warming,  as  in  many  other  details  of  the 
work,  almost  entirely  without  precedents:  the 
only  buildings  which  we  possess  at  all  strnc- 
tnrally  similar — the  old  Roman  amphitheatres — 
being  nnoovtred,  and  therefore  quite  incapable 
of  assisting  him  in  some  of  the  most  difficnlb 
problems  he  had  to  solve.  Regarding  the 
question  of  ventilation  from  a common-sense 
point  of  view  in  connexion  with  the  known  laws 
of  pneumatics  and  caloric,  it  is  evident  that  in 
such  a vast  hall  any  attempt  to  subvert  by  arti- 
ficial means  the  natural  direction  of  the  currents 
of  heated  air  would  be  useless,  and  he  was  thna 
led  to  choose  that  system  which  appeared  best 
to  accord  with  and  to  supplement  the  ascertained 
direction  and  movements  of  heated  gases. 

Before  further  commenting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  adopted  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  if  I explain  the 
apparatus  and  the  contrivances  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  and  ventilating  it.  To  begin  with  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the 
heating.  In  a boiler-house  outside  the  hall  are 
three  powerful  SO-horse  tubular  boilers,  which 
supply  the  motive  power  to  the  various  engines, 
and  heat  the  water  in  nine  condensers,  which 
in  turn  feed  26,000  ft.  of  4-in.  cast-iron  hot- 
water  piping.  The  pipes  are  disposed  in  heating- 
chambers  in  the  basement,  and  these  chambers 
are  so  distributed  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  heated  air  into  all  parts  of  the  building. 
The  condensers  are  supplied  with  steam  direct 
from  the  boilers,  and  each  one  heats  the  water 
for  two  distinct  coils  or  systems  of  piping, 
arranged  on  the  ordinary  circnlating  principle  of 
flow  and  return.  The  pipes,  which  ran  about 
130  ft.  to  the  ton,  are  made  in  9-fb.  lengths,  with 
socket  joints  put  together  with  yarn  and  iron 
cement.  A provision  in  the  contract  is  that 
the  pipes  should  all  be  proved  before  they  are 
used.  They  are  arranged  in  tiers,  and  fitted  into 
cast-iron  coil-boxes,  with  the  necessary  expansion 
cisterns,  air  vents,  ball-cocks  for  the  supply  of 
water,  and  shut-off  valves  from  cisterns,  &o. 

In  connexion  with  each  coil  of  pipes  is  fixed  a 
moistening  tank  to  ensure  the  requisite  hygro- 
metrical  degree  of  the  air. 

The  condensers,  I need  scarcely  say,  consist  of 
numerons  metal  tubes  enclosed  in  a chest,  in 
which  the  steam  from  the  boilers  is  made  to 
impart  its  heat  to  the  water  from  the  return 
pipes.  By  the  plan  of  nsing  condensing  hot- 
water  boilers,  it  becomes  possible  in  a large 
bnilding  like  the  Albert  Hall  to  work  a part  only 
of  the  coils  at  once  without  interropcing  the 
series. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  cheeking  the 

Jflow  of  air  into  and  from  these  chambers  con- 
taining the  piping,  a very  high  temperatnre  may 
i be  attained  ; and  that  by  regulating  the  carrent 

I of  air  through  and  among  the  pipes,  any  desired 
.degree  of  warmth  in  the  chamber  may  be  pro- 
dnced  : I may  therefore  speak  of  them  as  hot-air 
f chambers.  The  external  air  is  sapplied  to  these 

[chambers  by  means  of  two  down-cast  shafts, 
'each  6 ft.  by  6 ft.,  and  passes  through  a long 
(Underground  passage,  in  which  it  will  be  strained 
ilithroogh  fine  wire-gauze  screens,  and  washed  with 
liwater  sprays,  in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  at 
<ithe  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  then  drawn  into 
i'the  fan  chambers,  from  which  it  can  be  forced 

ilinto  the  building  at  the  rate  of  3,600,000  cubic 
I feet  per  hour.  The  fans  are  each  6 ft.  in  diameter, 

I with  four  blades,  and  work  on  the  principle  of 
i the  screw.  They  are  driven  by  two  small 

)i five-horse  power  engines,  of  somewhat  peculiar 
loonstruotion.  To  supplement  the  action  of  the 

!i  fans,  and,  in  cold  weather,  perhaps,  to  replace 
I them,  a powerful  system  of  exhaustion  has  been 
^1  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  roof, — namely, 

: I an  elliptical  shaft,  of  nearly  700  square  feet  in 
I sectional  area,  carried  above  the  roof  of  the  main 
I building.  The  portion  of  this  shaft  above  the 
I roof-level  is  surrounded  with  movable  louvres, 
which  are  arranged  to  open  to  any  required 
.extent.  The  suction-power  of  this  shaft  is 
(capable  of  being  increased  by  means  of  the 
heated  air  generated  from  three  rings,  containing 
■•960  gas-burners,  situated  at  its  lower  extremity. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  vitiated  air  can  thus  bo 
lextracted,  without  the  danger  of  the  formation 
of  descending  currents  of  cooler  air  from  the 
(Upper  part  of  the  building.  The  concave  shape 
.of  the  ceiling  will,  doubtless,  favour  the  action  of 
I the  extracting  shaft  by  conducting  the  heated 
( gases  to  its  aperture  in  the  centre.  "When 
< speaking  of  the  fans,  I should  have  stated  that 
(the  air  from  them  is  conducted  in  separate  cold- 
air-obannels,  carried  beneath  the  hot-air-cham- 
ibers,  but  communicating  with  them  through 
numerous  orifices;  and  that  the  amount  of  air 
entering  these  chambers  can  be  adjusted  to  a 
inioety,  by  means  of  iron  valves,  of  simple  con- 
etructioD,  A further  control  over  the  amount 
of  air  entering  the  building  is  provided  for 
by  the  introduction  of  a patent  self-acting 
valve,  with  proper  counterpoise  into  the  main 
air-channel  supplying  the  fans.  To  this  valve 
is  attached  an  indicating  dial  which  registers 
the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  fans, 
and  enables  the  engineer  to  work  them  according 
to  the  requirements.  Before  explaining  the 
•mode  in  which  the  air  is  distributed,  I must 
briefly  describe  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
building.  The  hall  proper,  which  is  nearly  a 
true  ellipse, is  220  fc.by  186  ft., and  135  ft.  high  j it 
is  surrounded  externally  by  a zone  of  staircases, 
crush-rooms,  and  waiting-rooms,  20  ft.  in  width, 
which,  at  a height  of  about  60  ft.  above  the 
floor-level,  is  thrown  into  connexion  with  the 
main  ball  by  an  arcade  of  thirty  arches.  The 
picture-gallery  thus  formed,  which  is  top- 
lighted  and  may,  if  required,  be  separated  from 
the  hall  by  means  of  curtains,  entirely  encircles 
the  building,  and  measures  on  the  outer  wall 
800  ft.  in  length.  The  floor  of  the  hall,  called 
the  arena,  is  102  ft.  by  70  ft.,  and  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Bound  the  arena,  and 
raised  6 ft.  above  ,ib  at  its  lower  extremity,  is  an 
amphitheatre  composed  of  thirteen  rows  of 
seats  rising  one  above  the  other,  beginning  with 
a rise  of  7 in.  and  ending  with  one  of  18  in. 
Surrounding  the  amphitheatre  are  two  tiers 
of  boxes,  above  which  again  is  a balcony 
projecting  21  ft.  from  the  main  wall,  and  seated 
with  eight  rows  of  seats,  the  upper  one  of 
which  is  only  a few  feet  below  the  arches  of  the 
picture  gallery.  Behind  the  boxes,  and  round 
the  amphitheatre  and  arena,  are  corridors,  9 fc. 
wide  at  each  level ; which  corridors  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  boxes  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  staircases,  exits,  and  waiting-rooms  on 
the  other. 

From  this  brief  explanation  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  we  have  here  several  distinct 
parts  to  deal  with,  and  in  arranging  the  heating 
chambers  special  provision  has  been  made  to 
i meet  each  case.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  arena 
I a vast  heating.chamber  has  been  constructed, 
i from  which  the  heated  air  is  emitted  over  its 
entire  area  through  numerous  small  apertures 
. in  the  boarded  floor.  A second  heating-chamber 
I is  allotted  to  the  amphitheatre,  the  air  from 
I which  issues  through  a succeseion  of  small 
1 opening  iu  the  risers.  The  third  and  principal 
I chamber  is  beneath  the  zone  of  corridors,  and 
I just  against  the  main  wall  of  the  Hall  on  the  one 


side,  and  the  wall  carrying  the  boxes  and 
balcony  on  the  other.  From  this  chamber 
flues  situated  in  either  wall  convey  the  air 
bo  every  level,  and  issue  finally  in  the 
floors  of  the  picture  • gallery  and  balcony. 
Numerous  distinct  openings  in  these  flues  dis- 
tribute the  fresh  air  into  every  enclosed  room, 
and  these  openings  are  in  all  cases  where  practi- 
cable placed  at  points  distant  from  the  inmates. 
By  these  various  arrangements  the  entire  power 
of  the  apparatus  may  be  concentrated  on  the 
Hall  at  the  same  time,  affording  the  oppoi’tunity 
of  heating  the'enclosed  rooms  independently  when 
needed.  As  will  be,  I think,  understood  from  my 
description,  the  air-chambers  can  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  either  warm  or  cold  air  to  the  Hall, 
and  by  certain  special  valves,  connecting  flues, 
and  distributing  channels,  it  becomes  possible 
when  the  Hall  is  full  to  continue  to  introduce 
heated  air  over  the  whole  floor  area  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  force  in  cold  air  at  every  level  by 
means  of  the  main  chamber,  and  the  flues  in 
connexion  with  it,  or  vice  versiX. 

I now  come  to  the  temperatnre  stipulated  for 
iu  the  contract — this  is  for  the  main  hall  and  the 
enclosed  rooms, during  the  wintermonths,  a mean 
of  58°  Fahrenheit,  and  not  lower  than  55°.  For 
the  corridors,  stairs,  &o.,  the  temperatnre  to  be 
a mean  of  55°,  and  not  lower  than  52°,  Mason’s 
hygrometer  to  register  not  more  than  10°. 
During  the  summer  months  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  to  be  below  the  external  temperature  of 
the  air. 

In  a lofty  room  containing  close  upon  5,000,000 
cubic  feet,  and  destined  to  accommodate,  at 
times,  12,000  individuals,  placed  at  different 
levels,  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  a matter  of  vital 
importance;  and  whatever  be  the  plan  of  venti- 
lation adopted,  the  vitiated  air  can  only  be 
properly  carried  off  by  means  of  powerful 
ascending  currents.  The  danger  of  powerful 
currents  is  the  numerous  draughts  they  occasion ; 
and,  as  in  the  hall  the  foul  air  from  5,000  per- 
sons  at  or  about  the  floor-level  must  pass,  on  its 
way  out,  certainly  an  equal  number  of  persons 
on  the  upper  floors  of  the  building,  the  problem 
was  so  to  contrive  the  inlets  and  exits  as  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discomfort  of 
draughts,  which  cannot  be  quite  obviated  in  such 
a large  room,  and  to  drive  the  vitiated  air  from 
below,  away  from  the  people  at  the  higher  levels. 
The  methods  employed  for  attaining  these 
results,  which  I may  briefly  describe  as  the 
forcible  introduction  of  pure  air  (heated  in  the 
winter-time)  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  building,  and  the  forcible  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  at  one  large  orifice  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  seems  to  point  to  the  successful 
solution  of  the  problem ; for  it  gives  a cone- 
shaped  collection  of  currents  or  draughts,  the 
apex  of  which  cone  is  in  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
while  its  base  is  extended,  extinguisher-fashion, 
over  every  inmate  of  the  building.  Having  thus 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  both  practically  and 
theoretically,  the  systems  of  warming  the  Hall,  I 
have  only  to  add,  in  conolnsion,  that  this  plan 
has,  together  with  the  various  contrivances  and 
appliances  which  I have  described,  been  designed 
under  Colonel  Scott’s  direction,  by  Mr.  Wilson 
W.  Phipson,  C.E.,  who  has  also  taken  the  con- 
tract for  the  work.  Gilbeet  K.  Eedgrave. 


SIGN- WRITING  AND  GLASS-EMBOSSING.* 
A CLEVER  little  book  has  just  appeared  upon 
sign-writing  and  glass-embossing,  which  will,  we 
think,  interest  many  persons  besides  sign- 
writers  and  glass-embossers.  The  author  has 
ingeniously  taobed  on  to  his  subject  several 
others,  which,  without  being  identical  are  suffi- 
ciently kindred  to  deserve  to  be  associated  with 
it,  and  which  give  it  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
lineage.  Long  before  we  are  introduced  to  sign- 
writing  proper,  in  its  every-day  modern  aspect, 
he  tells  us  of  the  signes  of  old  that  pilgrims  pur- 
chased ; and  straightway  we  have  Chaucer  and 
his  Canterbury  pilgrims  before  us  ; then  he  steps 
up  to  the  texts  and  writings  formerly  fixed  about 
churches;  and  thence  to  the  scrolls  artists  in 
stained  glass,  as  well  as  painters,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  figures  they  delineated,  either  to 
identify  them  or  to  furnish  speech  to  them. 
Wall-paintings,  both  “ texte  and  glose,”  thus 
come  iu  ; illuminated  missals  are  touched  upon 
and  quoted  for  the  forms  of  their  letters ; Mr. 
Hotten’s  capital  book  upon  house  and  shop 


• “ Sign-WritiDg  and  Glass-EmboBsiDg : a complete 
practical  illustrated  Manual  of  the  Art.”  By  James 
Callineham.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. ; Brodie 
& Middleton,  Long  Acre.  1871. 


signs,  noticed  a short  time  ago  in  these  columns, 
is  dipped  into ; inscriptions  upon  tombs  and 
monumental  brasses  are  brought  to  bear;  and, 
in  fine,  before  we  have  got  through  the  first 
chapter,  the  reader  begins  to  look  upon  sign- 
writing  with  a different  degree  of  respect  to  that 
he  would  have  been  apt  to  accord  it,  but  for  Mr. 
Oallinghara’s  mode  of  introducing  the  art.  He 
tells  us  that  it  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  access  of 
consideration ; for  the  revived  custom  of  adorning 
churches  with  passages  from  Scripture,  requiring 
at  the  hands  of  the  sign-writer  a knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  ornament,  as  yvell  as  taste  and  neat- 
ness of  execution,  will  call  for  more  gifts  than 
mere  facility  of  lettering.  Hitherto,  in  modern 
times,  the  sign-writer  has  been  grouped  with  the 
sign-painter,  ticket-writer,  and  grainer ; and 
sign-writing  has  been  without  its  literature  ; but 
Mr.  Callingham  has  brought  the  sign-writer  to 
the  front,  and  headed  the  possible  literature  of 
the  art  with  the  agreeable  little  book  we  now 
recommend.  There  is  a technical  chapter,  de- 
voted  to  a description  of  the  proper  modes  of 
drawing  essential  lines  ; and  there  is  another  to 
the  setting  out  of  writing  so  that  the  letters  may 
appear  at  even  distances  from  each  other,  which 
they  wonld  not  do  if  placed  at  exactly  regular 
intervals ; and  then  we  come  to  two  of  more 
general  interest,  though  equally  useful  for  trade 
purposes,  on  alphabets  and  numerals.  The  first 
of  these  relates  to  modern  alphabets,  and  in  the 
second  we  have  some  Mediaeval  specimens.  The 
mysteries  of  thicknesses  and  shadows,  of  perspec- 
tive, of  colour,  and  of  methods  of  gilding,  fill  five 
full,  explicit  chapters;  and  then  we  are  formally 
introduced  to  glass-embossing. 

There  is  no  antiquity  claimed  for  this  art.  It 
is  absolutely  our  own,  and  this  is  the  first  work, 
the  author  thinks,  that  has  appeared  upon  the 
subject.  Perhaps  it  is,  we  admit ; if,  with  more 
rigour  than  Mr.  Callingham  has  used  with 
respect  to  sign-writing,  wo  exclude  treatises 
upon  subjects  that  are  so  nearly  akin  to  it  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguished  from  it.  But  our 
writer  argues  that  it  is  an  art  that  is  tbe  result 
of  the  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass.  Etching  on  glass  was  discovered, 
he  owns,  by  Schwanhardt  in  1670;  but  then, 
etching  is  not  embossing.  It  takes  a metro- 
politan writer  to  become  a good  embosser  ; when 
a provincial  undertakes  the  work  it  is  generally 
unsatisfactorily  executed,  probably  from  want  of 
practice.  Hence  all  provincial  orders,  by  com- 
mon consent,  appear,  he  says,  to  be  forwarded  to 
London  bouses.  What  do  Messrs.  Chance  and 
some  other  country  houses  say  to  that  ? The 
groat  gin-palaoes  are  the  principal  buildings 
decorated  in  this  manner,  and,  let  us  add,  mostly 
badly. 

Besides  exact  details  for  mastering  this  art 
and  that  of  burnishing,  to  which  we  refer  all  who 
are  thinking  of  practising  as  embossers  and 
burnishers,  there  is  a concluding  chapter  calling 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  error  in  sign- 
writing  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  orthography 
by  the  writers  or  their  employers ; and  further 
to  obscurity  in  written  announcements  from  want 
of  giving  proper  prominence  to  the  words  ex- 
pressing their  leading  meaning.  ” Dying  done 
here,”  “ chops  and  stakes,”  “ mangleing,”  are 
instances  of  the  first  kind  ; and  we  will  quote  an 
instance  of  the  second  : — 

" At  the  Tanihall  Railway  Station  there  is  a good  example 
of  tliia.  The  following  words  are  painted  on  a hoard : — 

‘ Passengers  are  requested  not  to  pass  beyond  this  point,* 
There  are  four  large  lines,  which  are, — ‘ PASSENGERS,’ 

■ REQUESTED,’  ‘ PASS  BEYOND,'  and  ‘ POINT/ 
tbe  last  being  the  largest  of  all.  Tbe  other  words  are 
painted  very  small.  At  a short  distance,  the  request 
reads  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  intended,  the  ' NOT  * 
being  almost  imperceptible;  whereas  the  words,  “NOT 
TO  PASS,'  should  form  the  priucipal  line  on  the  board, 
as  they  really  contain  the  gist  of  the  announcement.” 

Taking  it  from  first  to  last,  indeed,  Mr.  Calling- 
ham’s  little  book  is  smart  and  clear,  and  will 
give  a new  dignity  to  the  somewhat  hnmble  art 
of  the  sign-writer.  He  is  ready  with  his  joke, 
too,  to  lighten  bis  student’s  labours,  and  little 
fiasbes  of  criticism  and  observation  to  make 
them  wary.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  wag  enconutered 
in  the  most  unexpected  places,  has  been  the 
matter  of  comment.  And  now,  again,  we  are 
startled  in  this  unobtrusive  book  on  sign- 
writing  by  a page  upon  his  eccentricities  of 
orthography ; — 

“ We  remember  an  instance  in  which  a sign-writer  had 
to  paint  on  the  door-post  of  a doctor’s  residence  tbe  words 
‘visitor’s  bell;’  and  the  workman,  having  beeu  readme 

some  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  works,  rendered 

tbe  first  word  as  the  great  novelist  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  spelling  it,  substituting  ‘e’  for  ‘o’  in  • 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Dickens  recalls  another  specia  ity  ot  nis, 
which  it  is  as  well  to  caution  tbe  sign-writer  against,  it 
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18  that  of  rendering  the  plaral  of  Miss  by  adding  ‘ s ‘ to 
the  end  of  the  surname.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  two  yoanp 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Brown,  he  would  write,  ‘The  Miss 
Brjwns,'  instead  of'The  MiasesBrown.”' 

As  to  visitor,  by  the  way,  “er”  is  just  as  right 
as  “ or.” 

To  go  back,  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  we 
see  in  oar  streets  is  valgar  and  bad.  The  little 
book  before  as  should  do  something  to  improve 
it,  bat  the  lesson  needs  carrying  on  further  with 
the  aid  of  a cheap  set  of  beaatiful  examples  in 
colour,  for  the  proper  production  of  which  an 
artist  is  needed. 


EEYELATIONS  OF  THE  TRUCK  SYSTEM. 

We  may  expect  shortly  some  more  dieolosnres 
concerning  the  working  of  this  system  in  the 
centres  and  ontposts  of  onr  several  indnatries; 
but  before  we  are  favoured  with  a report  by  the 
Commission  now  engaged  upon  the  sabjeot,  we 
will  briefly  tonch  upon  the  evil  as  we  have  come 
in  contact  with  it  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
We  have  witnessed  the  serious  consequences 
resulting  from  its  working,  and  we  can,  in  antici- 
pation of  other  evidence,  join  in  its  condemna- 
tion, while  we  can  admit  that  it  is  possible  to 
work  the  truck  system  in  a modified  form,  in  a 
humane  and  philanthropic  way,  and  make  it 
confer  advantages  upon  working  men  and 
women,  particularly  in  locabties  distant  from 
towns.  Wo  must  assert  this  has  not  been  done. 
The  men  and  families  who  were  perforce  com- 
pelled to  deal  at  these  “tommy-shops”  were 
obliged  to  pay  often,  in  fact  always,  a higher 
price  for  the  necessaries  they  wanted  than  these 
could  be  procured  at  in  free  shops  5 and  generally 
the  tommy-shop  and  the  truck  store  vended  the 
worst  description  of  goods.  We  have  known  in- 
stances, in  our  experience,  where  no  money  at  all 
was  paid  for  labour,  but  provisions, groceries,  and 
articles  of  clothing  bad  to  be  taken  in  lieu.  The 
workman,  of  course,  in  this  case,  was  ofeen 
obliged  to  take  more  things  than  he  actually 
wanted.  To  get  rid  of  his  surplus  articles  he 
was  obliged  to  hawk  them  about,  and  resell  them 
at  a loss,  or  make  an  exchange  in  the  primitive 
fashion, — barter  one  article  for  another;  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  workers  under  the 
truck  system  were  always  in  a miserable  condi- 
tion. They  never  could  procure  what  they 
required,  the  food  was  bad,  and  the  articles  of 
wearwere  often  worthless.  Looking  backaqnarter 
of  a century,  we  can  see  the  truck  system  at  full 
work  in  various  ways  and  in  various  places.  The 
contractors  or  sub-contractors  of  many  of  our 
early  lines  of  railway  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
contrived  to  add  to  their  gains  by  establishing 
“tommy-shops”  indifferent  towns  on  the  lines 
of  their  contract.  We  have  visited  many  of 
these  extemporised  stores,  which,  although  they 
were  nob  licensed  to  sell  malt  liquors,  yet  con- 
trived to  have  it  for  those  who  could  hold  their 
tongue.  Tobacco,  the  other  great  necessity, 
could  be  had  in  abundance,  and  even  other  con- 
traband things.  The  navvy  being  a bird  of 
passage,  with  no  settled  home,  oared  little  so 
long  as  he  bad  constant  work  and  a little 
Burplos  in  cash  for  a drinking  bout  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday. 

The  “ tommy-shop  ” supplied  him  with  tea  and 
sugar,  tobacco  and  bacon,  on  “ tick,”  and  he  was 
certain  that  his  job  would  last  until  the  works 
were  finished,  without  a discharge.  Indepsndent 
of  the  railways,  the  “tommy-shop”  and  the 
truck  system  flourished  in  connexion  with  the 
iron-mines,  collieries,  weavers,  glove-makers, 
lace-makers,  cloth-makers,  mill-owners  of  dif- 
efenb  descriptions,  and  even  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  south  and  south- 
west of  England.  The  same  principle  that 
induced  large  contractors  or  their  agents,  or 
largo  manufacturers  and  their  overseers,  to  esta- 
blish a truck  system  in  eatables  and  drinkables, 
also  actuated  them  to  build  dwellings  for  their 
workpeople,  and  compel  them  to  live  in  them. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  mining  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  there  are  villages  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  by  miners  and  colliers.  If 
there  be  an  empty  house,  the  fresh  hands  that 
may  be  taken  on  are  expected  to  remove  at  once 
to  it.  In  some  instances  we  must  admit  that  the 
bouses  built  by  the  mining  proprietors  are  more 
fib  for  habitation  than  many  which  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  but  the  evil  of  compulsion  is 
not  the  less  to  be  condemned.  Any  large  em- 
ployer, or  firm  of  employers,  who  like,  are  at  per. 
feet  liberty  to  speculate  upon  the  wants  of  their 
workmen,  and  in  a legitimate  manner  to  bnild 
homes  for  their  well-being,  or  sopply  food  for 
their  convenience, — provided  that  it  is  optional 


with  the  workmen  to  do  as  they  please  in 
respect  to  their  patronage.  We  have,  however, 
in  our  experience,  been  a witness  to  acts  not 
only  of  coercion  bat  of  tyranny  in  this  matter. 
The  system  of  paying  tradesmen  and  mechanioa 
by  monthly  and  forbnightlyaettlements  is  fi’aught 
with  serious  evil,  and  it  is  a cruel  hardship 
when  this  system  is  enforced  with  agricultural 
laboarors.  Fortnightly  payments  are  quite 
common;  and  even  where  there  is  no  track 
system  in  connexion,  a fortnightly  payment  to 
workmen  is  productive  in  most  oases  of  bad 
results.  When  the  money  reaches  the  wife  for 
housekeeping  duties,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
half  of  it  is  already  owing,  and  that  the  pawn- 
shop will  have  to  be  more  than  once  visited  to 
square  matters  before  the  next  pay-day. 

There  are  many  large  manufacturers  and 
mining  firms  who  will  no  doubt  aver  that  the 
truck  system  is  no  advantage  to  them.  If 
it  be  of  no  advantage,  in  either  saving  the  work- 
man’s  time  or  making  double  profit  out  of  his 
labour,  why  has  it  been  so  generally  adopted 
over  the  country  ? It  is  not  the  manufacturer 
or  proprietor  in  chief  in  some  instances  who 
benefits  exclusively  by  the  truck  system,  but  his 
agents,  overseers,  and  underlings,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  manage  the  business  for  him,  bub  who 
very  cunningly  contrive  to  work  the  profit  and 
per-centages  for  themselves. 

Where  workmen  are  single  men  the  evil  of  the 
truck  system  is  not  so  widespread  in  its  efi'eote 
as  in  the  case  of  workmen  with  families,  but  it 
is  all  the  same  to  the  managers  and  overseers, 
who  have  the  power  of  employing  or  dis- 
charging. 

While  upon  the  sn^'ject,  we  will  just  remind 
onr  readers  and  the  public  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  the  “truck  system”  rife  amongst  us, 
and  the  oiFshoota  of  the  parent  tree  are  widely 
ramified  through  society.  The  present  Commis- 
sion sitting  open  the  matter  might  with  ad- 
vantage widen  their  labours,  and  when  ready 
give  the  public  what  they  expect, — an  exhaustive 
report  upon  the  whole  subject  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

It  will  no  donbt  surprise  many  people  to  be 
informed  that  a species  of  track  system  exists  in 
many  of  onr  City  workshops  in  the  building  and 
other  trades;  bat  the  system  is  not  confined  to 
London  alone  : it  exists  in  a similar  way  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, — indeed,  it  is 
general  over  the  kingdom.  We  will  just  show 
how  the  little  dishonest  scheme  works,  and  how 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  driven  in.  Many 
of  the  overseers,  managers,  and  foremen  of 
various  firms  have  public  houses,  groceries,  and 
provision  stores.  Where  they  have  nob  the 
ownership,  their  relations  have;  so  to  the  new 
bands  who  may  be  taken  on  it  is  softly  insinuated 
by  a friend  that  he  is  expected  to  patronise  Mr. 
So-and-So.  We  have  known  this  sub  rosA 
species  of  truck  system  to  be  extensively  worked 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  iu  the  City 
too.  We  have  known  instances  of  workmen 
drinking  half  of  their  hard  earnings  in  beer- 
shops  and  public-houses  kept  by  foremen  and 
overseers,  and  this  practice  many  of  them  had 
to  continue  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  employment.  All  men  of  course  would 
not  stoop  to  this  debasing  practice.  The  in- 
ferior workman  will  be  found  to  do  it,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  good  workman  who  is  unfor- 
tunately addicted  to  drink.  Thus  we  have  bad 
workmanship  because  we  have  debased  fore- 
men and  overseers.  And  this  is  the  truck 
system,  under  a modification,  profited  in  by  the 
employer’s  agents  instead  of  the  employer 
himself. 

Reverting  to  the  original  track  or  “ tommy, 
shop”  system,  we  will  add  that  we  have  known 
food  unfit  for  use  to  be  often  sold  in  these  places, 
and  always  a higher  price  charged  than  it  conid 
be  had  for  elsewhere.  The  wife  and  children  of 
the  workmen  were,  however,  obliged  to  take  what 
was  in  the  store,  for  there  was  no  choice  left  to 
them. 

The  canteen  system  in  all  onr  military 
barracks  and  regimental  depots  in  different 
towns  and  cities  is  little  better  than  the  track 
system.  These  soldiers’  “ canteens  ” are  rented  or 
leased  by  the  barrack-master  to  the  highest  bidder', 
and  every  article  thatmay’be  had  in  an  ordinary 
public-house,  grocer’s  and  provision  shops  com- 
bined, may  be  purchased  here.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  civilians  and  out- 
siders, who,  as  workmen,  assistants,  &c.,  have 
business  in  connexion  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges.  The  articles  here  are  supposed  to  be 
sold  on  a cheaper  scale  to  the  soldiers  than  ont- 
side,  but  what  they  save  in  pence  they  generally 


gain  in  poison.  The  drinks  are  bad,  and  the 
food  is  inferior.  There  is  a distinction  made, 
however,  by  the  canteen  landlord  ; he  will  not 
sell  a bad  article  if  he  can  to  an  officer  0 servant. 
The  wall  is  for  the  weaker  still,  as  the  old 
proverb  has  it,  and  it  is  the  privates  who  have 
to  suffer. 

Soldiers’  canteens  should  got  an  overhauling, 
and  where  the  old  system  on  which  they  were 
carried  is  still  in  vogue  it  should  be  expos^.  It- 
is  a matter  that  calls  for  inqury.  It  embraees- 
a species  of  both  truck  and  traffic  in  its  manage- 
ment  not  very  creditable. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  co-operative  store 
system  in  the  north  of  England  has  nearly 
annihilated  the  old  tommy-shop.  The  Rochdale 
experiment  being  a success,  other  ventures  and 
successes  follow.  Here  in  London  we  have  the 
Civil  Service  co-operative  store,  and  a seemingly 
well  and  thriving  concern  it  looks.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  working  of  the  system,  but,  like  every 
other  great  change,  there  are  dire  evils  in  the 
state  of  transition.  The  retail  trader,  if  the 
co-operative  system  spreads  much  more,  will 
certainly  feel  a severe  pinch.  Tyranny,  coercion, 
and  injustice  belong  to  the  truck  system  in  less 
or  greater  degrees,  and  as  hardships  belonging 
to  the  tommy  - shop  produced  the  co-operative 
store,  and  gave  tho  workman  purchaser  a share 
in  the  profits  resulting  from  his  outlay,  so  the 
overcharge  made  by  the  retail  dealers  for  articlea 
which  are  undoubtedly  adulterated  will  gra- 
dually drive  other  classes  in  London  besides  the 
j Civil  Service  into  co-operation  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  advantage. 

I 'Workmen  should  bs  paid  weekly,  and  nob  in 
public-houses;  and  all  their  payments  should 
be  the  same  as  with  the  classes  above  them, — in- 
money. If  they  make  bad  use  of  it,  they  are 
themselves  to  blame.  They  should  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  residences,  and  purchase 
their  daily  or  weekly  necessaries  where  they 
think  fib.  It  is  true  philanthropy  to  give  them 
better  homes,  and  to  give  them  facilities  for 
obtaining  better  goods,  and  at  a cheaper  rate, 
than  their  own  individnal  exertions  can  procure 
bat  it  is  neither  philanthropy  nor  justice,  bub 
the  very  reverse,  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
them  to  live  wherever  a bad  landlord  may 
desire,  and  to  make  them  purchase  where  and 
what  his  agent,  acting  under  him,  wills. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Track  Commissioners- 
will  supply  the  public  with  statistics,  gathered 
in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the 
country,  Wales  included.  The  figures  ought  to 
show  the  immense  sums  that  are  paid,  or  should 
be  paid,  in  earnings;  the  amonnt  of  capital 
represented  by  “ certificates,”  which  pass  cur- 
rent as  legal  tenders  in  some  places ; and  tho 
amount  of  probable  double  profits  that  find  their 
way  back  again  into  the  employer’s  business. 
In  a word,  the  Commissioners’  Report  should 
show  ns  the  truck  system  as  it  exists,  with  it& 
advantages,  if  it  possess  any,  and  with  all  ita 
acknowledged  and  obvious  defects. 


LAND  PURCHASES  OF  THE  TUNBRIDGE 
AND  DARTFORD  RAILWAYS. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Edward  Ryde, 
was  read  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  January  30th, — Mr. 
E.  J.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  property  actually  purchased,  inclnding 
houses  and  land  for  stations,  not  provided  for 
in  the  Parliamentary  estimate,  extended  to  an 
area  of  513a.  2r.  31p.,  and  cost  230,1561.,  an 
average  of  4-181.  per  acre,  or  6,8001.  per  mile. 
Of  this  quantity,  the  land  taken  for  stations 
amounted  to  32a.  Ir.  2p.,  and  coat  11,0691. 

A little  line,  called  the  Mid-Kent  Loop,  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  works,  consumed  an 
area  of  la.  Ir.  21p.,  and  cost  5001. 

An  area  of  4a.  3r.  lOp.  was  taken,  at  a cost  of 
1,7001.,  for  temporary  and  special  purposes. 

Surplus  lands,  to  the  extent  of  30d.  Or.  16p., 
have  already  been  sold  for  15,6101.,  and  surplos 
lands  and  houses  remaining,  to  the  extent  of 
23a-  3r.  35p.,  are  at  least  of  the  value  of  14,9111. 

All  these  extra  items,  together  amounting  to 
an  area  of  92a.  2r.  4p.,  and  to  a cost  of  43,7901. 
reduce  the  land  purchased  for  the  railway  proper 
to  421a.  Or.  27p.,  or  an  average  of  12  -11  acres  to 
the  mile,  acquired  at  a cost  of  186,3661.,  an 
average  price  per  acre  of  4421.  lOs.,  and  per 
mile  of  5,5061.,  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
quantity  of  409a.  2r.  33p.,  a cost  of  192,0001.,  an 
average  per  aero  of  4681.  12a.,  or  per  mile  of 
5,6731. 
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The  claims  sent  in  numbered  431,  of  which 
(regardless  probably  of  the  vested  interest  of 
snrveyors)  397  were  settled  by  agreement  with- 
out the  intervention  of  juries,  arbitrators,  or 
professional  witnesses.  Of  the  remaining  34, 
26  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  8 were 
settled  by  the  verdicts  of  juries. 

The  arbitrators  were  Mr.  John  Glutton,  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  Mr.  Daniel  Norton,  Mr. 
George  Pownall,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  Mr.  John 
Oakley,  Mr.  Frederick  James  Claik,  Mr.  Robert 
Collier  Driver,  Mr.  Francis  Vigers,  and  Mr. 
George  Barnes  Williams. 

To  go  into  further  details.  In  Lewisham 
parish  31  houses  and  4a.  3r.  3p.  of  land  cost 
27,2186.  Market-garden  ground  to  the  extent 
of  4*.  Ir.  13p.  cost  3.945i.,  or  an  average  of 
0116.  per  acre.  The  brickfield  land,  measuring 
2a.  Ir.  lip.,  coat  4, 1146.,  or  1,7746.  per  acre. 
And  33a.  Ir.  17p.  of  building  laud  cost  17,7666. 
or  an  average  of  5336.  an  acre. 

In  Lee  parish,  27a.  2r.  32p.  cost  8,1616.,  or 
2956.  per  acre. 

In  Bromley,  2Ga.  Ir.  36p.  coat  20,1976.,  or  7636. 
an  acre. 

In  Chialeburst,  16a.  Ir.  29p.  cost  8,6926.,  or 
5296,  an  acre. 

In  Orpington,  29a.  2r.  8p.  coat  4,7016.,  or  1596. 
an  acre. 

In  Farnborough,  10a.  Ir.  12p.  coat  1,9206.,  or 
1866.  an  acre. 

In  Cbelafield,  21a.  Ir.  Ip.  cost  4,4796.,  or  3106. 
an  acre. 

In  Halstead,  a farm  homestead  and  la.  2r.  38p. 
cost  1,8616. 

In  Sboreham,  15a.  2r.  9p.  coat  3,2496.,  or  2096. 
an  acre. 

In  Ocfurd,  31a.  Or,  37p.  cost  8,7896.,  or  2816. 
an  acre. 

In  Sevenoaka,  72a.  2r.  21p.  and  four  cottages 
cost  22,9526.,  or  3166.  an  acre. 

In  Leigh,  3a.  2r.  lOp.  cost  7466.,  or_2096,  an 
acre. 

Aud  in  Tunbridge,  5Ga.  3r.  23p.  cost  13,1726., 
or  an  average  of  2316.  an  acre. 

On  the  Hartford  line,  20d.  2r.  35p.,  in  Lewis- 
ham, cost  6,2006.,  or  2996.  an  acre. 

In  Lee,  13a.  Ir.  12p.  coat  5,4236.,  or  4076.  an 
acre. 

In  Eltham,  43a.  Ir.  4p.  cost  14,3326.,  or  3316. 
an  acre. 

In  Btxley,  64a.  Or.  13p.  of  land  and  some 
houses,  a tanyard,  and  a brewery,  cost  31,4076., 
or  an  average  of  4906.  an  aore. 

In  Cruyford,  6a.  Ir.  22p,  cost  3,2816.,  or  an 
average  of  513L  an  acre. 

And  in  Dartford,  6a.  Ir.  38p.  cDst  1,4006.,  or 
an  average  price  per  acre  of  2166. 


BUILDERS  IN  ACTON. 

In  connexion  with  occurrences  in  Acton  to 
which  we  referred  recently,  a meeting  of  builders 
was  held  there  last  week,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  actions  of  the  local  board,  and  to  form  a 
builders’  association.  Mr.  Parsons  was  called 
upon  to  preside. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  it  was  evident  from  the  gathering  of 
builders  present  that  they  felt  there  was  a 
grievance  under  which  they  suffered,  and  this 
meeting  had  been  called  by  them  to  form  an 
association  to  protect  their  interests,  that  all 
might  combine  to  help  a fellow  builder  when  it 
was  thought  that  arbitrary  measures  were  being 
used  against  him.  If  that  was  to  be  the  object 
of  the  association,  be  for  one  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  assist  the  association.  He  was  sure 
that  the  association  was  not  in  any  way  intended 
to  act  in  antagonism  to  the  local  board,  but 
simply  as  a protection.  He  believed  that  the 
board  had  nob  yet  contradicted  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  they 
could  do  BO.  They  might  be  sure  that  when 
snob  a paper  as  the  Builder  took  the  question  in 
hand,  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  If  it  was  shown  that  the  statements 
were  not  true,  then  he  had  no  doubt  the  local 
board  would  seek  a proper  remedy.  But  what 
was  wanted  was  the  adoption  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act.  If  that  Act  was  adopted  in  its 
entirety,  the  builders  would  then  know  what  to 
do,  and  not  be  in  the  doubt  they  now  were  with 
the  bye-laws  of  the  local  board. 

After  some  dUcuasion,  the  “ Acton  Builders’ 
Association”  was  constituted,  its  first  purpose 
being  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act.  It  was  afterwards  resolved  ” to 
support  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  event  of  proceed- 


ings being  taken  by  the  local  board  against 
him.” 

The  Acton  local  board  have  since  published 
a denial  seriatim  of  the  charges  made  against 
them. 


A FRENCH  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  Daily  News  prints  a letter  received  by 
one  of  its  correspondents  from  M.  Cmsar  Daly, 
of  the  Revue  Oindrale  de  V Architectwre,  giving  a 
sad  picture  of  tbe  loss  the  war  has  brought  npon 
him : — 

“The  PrasBians  have  occupied  our  coontry-houBe,  near 
Paris,  since  the  third  week  of  September.  A battle  took 
place  in  our  grounds,  aud  the  whole  commune  is  devas- 
tated. The  park  aud  gatdena,  which,  you  remember, 
were  improTed  at  such  great  expense,  and  on  which  such 
an  endless  amount  of  care  was  bestowed,  are  now  a miry 
waste.  All  the  shrubs,  I am  informed,  were  torn  up 
for  .flrewood  by  our  amiable  German  visitors.  My  pic- 
tures were  wantonly  destroyed,— that  is  to  say,  all  that  I 
letl  behind.  The  looking-glasses  were  looted,  as  well  as 
the  library,  which  I used  to  flatter  myself  attracted  you 

to  , My  wife  had  the  preoau'ion,  when  she  knew 

Paris  was  going  to  be  invested,  to  take  up  the  carpets  and 
send  them  with  the  beds  within  the  tortiflcations.  To 
avenge  the  want  of  sleeping  accommodation,  tbe  Bavarians 
ruthlessly  cut  down  the  fruit-trees,  which  we  were  at 
such  .patus  in  collecting  aud  planting,  aud  smashed  the 
melon  aud  cucumber  frames.  Tbe  green-houses  are  | 
entirely  things  of  the  past,  and  there  is  not  a floor  nor  i 
window-frame  in  the  house.  Whenever  we  get  back,  I 
what  shall  we  llud  of  our  house  and  grounds  ? A field,  j 
and  little  more.  Our  villas  at  Neuilly  were  razed  by  the 
Defence  Committee.  God  knows  that  I do  not  repine  at 
this  loss,  and  shall  rejoice  in  it  if  I learn  that  Paris  has 
been  the  gainer  by  it.  Bombs  are  falling  around  our 
town  residence.  A chimney  and  a part  of  the  roof  next 
door  to  our  house  have  been  broken  down.  Had  tbe 
projectiles  gone  another  yard  farther,  those  ceilings  which 
you  so  much  admired  would  have  been  destroyed," 

M.  Daly  thinks  that  England  has  lost  all 
weight  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  because  she 
has  not  interfered  to  stop  tbe  war.  It  is  dis- 
tressing and  vexatious  to  find  that  a man  of  tbe 
capacity  and  enlightenment  of  M.  Daly, — loving 
England,  too,  as  we  know  he  does, — should  be 
able  to  hold  such  an  opinion.  Supposing  that 
the  French  had  succeeded  in  tbe  objects  with 
wbioh  they  rnshed  into  war,  had  invaded  and 
held  the  Rhine  provinces;  and  had  marched  a 
victorious  army  into  Berlin,  what  would  they 
have  said  if  England  had  sought  to  induce  them 
to  resign  the  spoil  ? All  England  has  grieved 
bitterly  and  sincerely  at  witnessing  the  frightful 
disasters  that  have  overtaken  France ; but  to  go 
to  war  with  Germany  because  France  had  not 
succeeded  in  her  evil  designs,  and  had  brought 
npon  herself  retribution,  over-bitter  as  it  has 
been,  could  never  have  been  thought  of  by  a 
sane  community.  Our  esteemed  friend,  M. 
Cmsar  Daly,  with  whom  many  of  our  readers 
will  warmly  sympathise,  will  hereafter,  we  are 
persuaded,  view  very  differently  the  position  and 
doings  of  England. 


GRAY’S  ELEilENTARY  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

The  promoters  of  Gray’s  Elementary  Schools, 
Essex,  recently  advertised  for  designs  in  com- 
petition. Twenty-eight  sets  were  sent  in,  and  a 
design  by  Mr.  Thos.  Rook  Maples  was  selected. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL.* 

The  designs  were  completed  in  June,  1865, 
and  were  exhibited  to  the  governors  and  others 
interested  in  the  sobjeefc  at  the  London  Bridge 
Hotel  for  some  weeks,  and  were  ultimately 
approved  by  the  General  Court  of  Governors  and 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  sanction,  under 
a special  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain.  In  April,  1866,  tbe  contractor  for  the 
Embankment  having  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  river  wall,  and  being  about  to  commence 
filling  in  and  levelling  the  site,  I reported  to  tbe 
governors  that  it  would  appear  most  desirable 
that  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  and  the 
Embankment  works  should  proceed  simultane- 
ously, and  thus  avoid  the  great  expense  of 
excavating  and  removing  the  material  which 
was  about  to  be  filled  in,  and  save  a considerable 
amount  of  time  in  preparing  the  foundations, 
while  tbe  necessary  details  and  contract  for  the 
superstructure  were  being  prepared.  A contract 
was  made  with  Mr.  Webster  for  the  foundation 
works,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  vigoronsly  with 
the  same  on  the  foreshore  ; but  great  difficulty 


* By  Mr.  Henry  Carrey,  See  p,  69,  aufe. 


was  experienced  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
several  properties  which  fringed  the  bank.  The 
building  stands  partly  on  land  reclaimed  from 
the  river,  and  partly  on  tbe  shore.  Tbe  founda- 
tions on  the  river  portion  are  carried  down  to 
tbe  London  clay.  Those  on  the  shore  stand  on 
a sound  bed  of  gravel,  which  overlays  the 
London  clay,  the  difference  in  level  being 
obtained  by  wide  steppings,  as  shown  on  the 
sections.  The  ends  of  the  blocks  next  the  river 
have  a solid  foundation  of  abont  22  ft.  deep  over 
tbe  entire  surface,  forming  a toe  to  the  whole. 
The  long  flank  walls  of  the  pavilions  have  a 
foundation  of  10  ft.  in  width,  aud  the  same 
depth,  22  ft.,  up  to  the  old  river  wall.  The  con- 
crete is  then  stepped  up,  and  a platform  of  con- 
crete, about  5 ft.  deep,  is  laid  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  building. 
The  land  or  spring  water  stands  at  a level  of 
about  4 ft.  above  the  clay.  A drain  was  laid 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  hospital,  at  the 
back  of  the  river  wall,  to  a sump,  and  the  exca- 
vations were  all  pumped  dry  before  the  concrete 
was  put  in.  The  whole  of  the  concrete  is  com- 
posed  of  blue  lias  lime  and  clean  Thames  ballast 
up  to  a little  above  the  land  water-line,  in  pro- 
portion of  six  to  one ; all  above  that  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  to  one.  The  strata  on  the 
shore  consisted  of  made  ground ; then  gravel, 
varying  in  compactness,  resting  on  the  London 
clay,  which  rises  gradually  up  from  the  river. 
The  strata  on  the  river  portion  consisted  of  loose 
and  sandy  gravel  down  to  the  clay.  The  Em- 
bankment wall  is  also  carried  well  down  into  the 
clay.  As  regards  the  terrace  wall,  which  inter- 
venes between  tbe  end  of  the  hospital  blocks  and 
the  Embankment  wall,  there  was  no  weight  of 
superstructure  to  carry,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
go  down  to  the  clay  to  get  anything  like  a 
bottom.  To  have  carried  the  whole  down  would 
have  been  very  costly.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  build  it  on  piers  and  arches.  These 
piers  were  carried  down  5 ft.  square  in  concrete, 
six  to  one,  as  before,  and  arches  turned  from 
pier  to  pier  in  Portland  cement  concrete,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one,  the  ballast  being  fine 
and  small.  The  arches  were  turned  on  boxed 
centres,  which  were  shifted  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  concrete  hardened,  and  the  ground  filled  in 
all  round.  Two  or  three  of  these  arches  were 
turned  in  Coignet’s  bJton,  as  an  experiment ; 
but  the  Portland  cement  concrete  was  found 
equally  strong  and  cheaper.  The  foundations  of 
certain  portions  of  the  low  outbuildings  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  ground  are  executed  on  the 
same  principle,  on  piers  aud  concrete  arches.  I 
am  glad  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  care  with 
which  the  foundations  generally  were  put  in  and 
the  superstructure  raised,  I am  unable  to 
discover  tbe  slightest  settlement  over  the  whole 
area  of  tbe  extensive  bnilding.  Scarcely  any 
relics  of  antiquity  were  found  in  the  excava- 
tions. 

During  the  execution  of  the  foundations  the 
working  drawings  and  specification  for  the  super- 
strncture  were  completed,  and  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Strudwick  & Co., 
and  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  and  tenders  were  re- 
ceived on  July  18th,  1867,  from  fourteen  of 
tbe  most  eminent  builders,  the  amounts  ranging 
from  382,0006.  to  333,7486.,  which  latter  was 
submitted  by  Messrs.  John  Perry  & Co.,  of  Strat- 
ford, and  which  after  full  consideration  was 
accepted.  Had  stone  ashlaring  been  used  in- 
stead of  red  bricks,  the  additional  cost  would 
have  been  abont  25,0006.,  which  the  governors 
did  not  feel  justified  in  incurring,  and  which, 
personally,  I see  no  reason  to  regret.  The  con- 
tract was  settled  in  October,  1867,  and  the 
contractors  commenced  erecting  stone-sawing 
machinery,  laying  down  tramways,  and  making 
other  preliminary  arrangements,  and  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1868,  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
laid  the  first  stone.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted with  much  state,  in  the  presence  of  3,000 
spectators,  in  a pavilion  erected  specially  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  arrangements  appeared  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  The  stone  laid  by  the 
Queen  forms  tbe  north-east  angle  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  chapel,  aud  stands  above  the 
ground-floor  line  at  the  foot  of  the  public  stair- 
case. 

I will  now  proceed  to  state  a few  details  of 
the  construction  the  warming  and  ventilating 
arrangements,  and  the  cost.  The  footings  were 
built  with  what  is  technically  known  as  No.  2 
wire-cut  Gault  bricks,  and  the  specification  pro- 
vided that  the  walls  generally  were  to  bo  built 
with  the  very  best  stocks,  bub  that  the  piers  in 
the  flank  walls  of  wards  were  to  be  built  wjth 
Gault  bricks,  for  reasons  which  I will  presently 
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describe,  bat  owing  to  the  great  difBcnlty  in  ob- 
taining a satisfactorj  stock  brick  in  each  quan- 
tities as  we  required  the  contractor  foand  it  to 
his  advantage,  considering  the  sniall  amount  of 
fracture  and  waste,  to  use  Gault  bricks,  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  executed  in  that  material. 
They  make  excellent,  good,  sound  work,  but 
unless  the  joints  are  left  very  rough  on  the  edge 
they  do  not  afford  so  good  a key  for  plastering 
as  ordinary  stocks.  The  greater  portion  were 
supplied  by  the  Barham  Brick  Company.  In- 
verted arches  are  turned  under  all  window  open- 
ings above  the  footings,  and  the  piers  in  flank 
walls  of  wards  being  reduced  to  a small  area  by 
the  large  window  space  desired,  and  having  to 
bear  on  the  ground  story  an  accumulated  weight 
of  110  tons,  were  carried  up  with  the  very  best 
Gault  bricks  in  Portland  cement,  with  Portland 
stone  bonders  the  whole  size  of  piers,  introduced 
at  every  4 ft.  in  height.  Every  alternate  window 
in  the  basement  was  omitted  with  a view  to  obtain 
a larger  area  of  piers  on  that  story.  Hoop  iron 
bond  is  introduced  at  the  level  of  each  floor 
where  it  runs  continuously  round  the  building 
without  any  necessity  of  severance.  The  area 
walls,  14  fc.  in  height,  were  built,  as  shown 
on  plans  and  sections,  with  a view  to  resisting 
the  great  pressure  of  earth  filled  in  at  back,  and 
to  preserve  the  facing  from  being  disfigured  by 
percolation,  the  base  of  the  pockets  being  filled 
in  with  concrete.  The  building  is  faced  with  red 
bricks,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  ascertain, 
ing  the  beat  quality  for  the  purpose,  and  none 
appeared  equal  in  quality  and  colour  to  the 
Fareham  brick.  Negotiations  were  therefore 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Cawte,  of  Fareham,  in 
Hampshire,  who  opened  a new  field  adjoining 
bis  old  works,  and  made  special  arrangements 
for  supplying  the  quantity  required,  which  were 
put  into  vessels  at  his  yard,  and  brought  along, 
side  at  Westminster,  thus  avoiding  the  damage 
and  breakage  of  railway  transit  and  carting  from 
station.  The  bricks  were  made  specially,  and 
the  size  so  arranged  as  to  bond  accurately  with 
the  Gault  backing.  The  bricks  are  excellent  both 
in  colour  and  quality,  and  Mr.  Cawte  used  every 
exertion  to  keep  us  supplied  with  material  as  the 
work  progressed.  The  number  of  bricks  con- 
sumed, exclusive  of  the  facing  bricks,  has  been 
about  twenty.five  millions.  The  atone  used  is 
for  the  most  part  brown  Portland,  from  Messrs. 
Hollands, Waycroft,  & Maggott’e  quarries.  No.  17 
saw-frames,  besides  hand-saws,  have  been  con- 
stantly at  work  sawing  the  material,  and  the 
capacity  of  these  saws  appears  to  have  been  the 
gauge  of  the  progress  of  the  structure.  Steam 
moulding  machinery  and  large  rubbing  beds  have 
alsobeenused  to  a considerable  extent.  Thequan- 
tity  of  stone  nsed  has  been  about  370,000  cubic 
feet.  The  consoles  under  the  main  cornice,  the 
caps  of  colnmns  and  pilasters,  the  balnsters,  and 
the  vases  and  terminals  on  the  balustrading  were 
executed  inBansome’s  concrete  stone.  The  mate- 
rial appeared  peculiarly  fitted  in  the  present  case 
where  there  was  necessarily  a great  repetition  of 
the  same  model,  and  consequently  a considerable 
economy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  useful 
material  I should  probably  have  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  long  line  of  balustrading  unbroken 
by  any  vase  or  terminal.  The  pedestals  would 
have  remained  vacant  as  they  do  in  many  in- 
stances where  designed  for  sculpture,  but  the 
sculpture  never  arrives.  It  harmonises  well  with 
the  Portland  stone,  and  although  many  of  my 
professional  brethren  would  hesitate  to  use  any 
artificial  material,  I venture  to  think  that  such 
hesitation  may  be  carried  a little  to  excess.  The 
floors  and  flat  roofs  are  constructed  with  wrought 
iron  girders  and  “ Dennett  ” arching.  The  latter 
material,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  composed  of 
broken  bricks  or  stone  and  sulphate  of  lime,  iu 
the  proportion  of  three  of  brick  to  one  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  spread  as  concrete  on  a centre  j a large 
quantity  of  the  slag  from  the  potteries  at  Lam- 
beth has  been  used,  and  forms  an  excellent 
material  for  the  purpose.  The  spans  are  for  the 
moat  part  8 ft.  or  9 ft.,  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
being  4 in.,  increased  to  about  9 in.  at  the 
haunches. 

It  was  thought  desirable  throughout  the 
wards  to  have  flat  ceilings,  bub  throughout 
the  corridors  and  a great  portion  of  the  hos- 
pital the  arches  and  girders  are  left  to  show 
the  construction,  the  soffits  of  the  arches  being 
finished  with  a setting  coat  of  plastering.  The 
joists  and  sleepers,  or  concrete  and  paving, 
are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  Dennett  arching  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  wagon-headed  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  and  the  groining  of  the  aisles  are  also 
executed  in  the  same  material,  the  aisles  having 
stone  ribs.  The  thickness  in  the  panels  is  5 in., 
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and  in  the  stiles  10  in.  The  reason  which  in- 
duced me  to  adopt  this  mode  of  construction  for 
the  chapel  roof  was  not  only  the  satisfaction  of 
having  a real  sound  solid  construction,  but  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  carrying  up  several 
flues  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  must  other- 
wise have  cropped  up  in  an  objectionable  mode 
on  the  balustrading.  The  flues  are  carried  .'xcross 
the  groining  of  aisles  on  the  back  of  the  main 
ribs,  then  up  the  piers  of  the  clearstory  walls,  and 
again  on  the  back  of  the  main  roof,  provision 
being  made  for  sweeping  at  certain  points  easy 
of  access.  I may  here  mention  that  the  flues 
from  all  the  low  buildings  are  taken  across  the 
corridor  ceilings,  and  carried  up  with  the  main 
buildiug,  thus  avoiding  all  risk  of  smoke  and 
disfigurement.  The  ceiling  of  the  governor’s 
hall  is  constructed  with  iron  girders  and 
“ Dennett  ” arching  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
flues  for  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floors  had  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  instead  of  interfering  with  the 
parapet  and  balustrading,  were  carried  over  the 
back  of  the  cove,  and  taken  out  of  the  roof  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  “Dennett”  material  is 
csrtainly  very  handy  in  execution  j it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  any  form  of  arch  or  groin ; it  is 
strong,  has  great  reaistance  against  fire,  and, 
when  set,  does  not  exert  any  lateral  pressure  5 
I but  care  must  be  taken,  and  a liberal  allocvance 
made  for  expansion  during  the  process  of  setting ; 
and,  finally,  I believe  it  is  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  any  other  fireproof  construction. 
The  superficial  area  of  arching  used  at  the 
hospital  in  floors  and  flats  is  about  337,000  ft. 

The  riveted  iron  girders,  of  which  there  are 
about,  1,250  tons,  were  made  in  Belgium,  at  the 
Sclessiu  Works;  aud  although  not  quite  so  neat 
in  finish  as  one  would  wish  (many  being  exposed 
to  view),  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  com- 
posed of  excellent  material,  and  stood  the  proof 
tests  well.  They  were  delivered  very  regularly, 
and  the  delay  which  so  often  occurs  from  the 
non-delivery  of  ironwork  was  avoided.  The  flat 
roofs  over  low  buildings  and  corridors,  which  in 
many  parts  form  terraces  of  oommnnication,  arc 
conatrncted  in  a similar  way.  The  surface  of 
the  arching  is  covered  with  concrete,  laid  to  the 
required  fall,  and  then  covered  with  asphalte, — 
“ Pilkington’s  Patent,”  which  consists  of  the 
inbroduotion  of  a layer  of  felt  between  two  coats 
of  asphalte.  The  lower  ooab  is  laid  in  Polonceau, 
about  i in.  thick,  and  the  upper  coat  in  Seysell, 
i in.  thick,  with  flushing  of  the  same  material. 
The  whole,  as  well  as  the  paving  in  the  base- 
ment, has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Pilkington,  in 
an  excellent  manner.  The  paving  and  channel 
stones  used  in  the  areas  are  the  patent  Victoria 
stone,  composed  of  granite  chippings  and  Port- 
land cement,  oast  in  moulds,  and  indurated  by  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Biansome’s. 
It  forms  a capital  paving,  and  a considerable 
saving  has  been  effected  by  using  it  in  lieu  of 
rubbed  York.  The  traffic  in  the  areas  is,  of 
coarse,  unimportant,  bub  the  paving  in  question 
has  [been  severely  tested  in  the  Poultry  and  on 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  is  standing  the  test  well. 
The  corridors  are  paved  with  tiles  1 ft.  square 
and  1 in.  thick,  in  alternate  squares  of  red  aud 
buff,  with  black  borders.  They  are  executed  in 
Ransome’s  material,  specially  indurated ; and 
when  one  considers  that  this  material  is  found 
most  effectual  as  a grindstone,  I am  induced  to 
expect  that  it  will  stand  the  effect  of  friction  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  any  natural  stone.  The 
cost  of  such  paving,  bedded  and  jointed  in 
Portland  cement,  is  very  moderate.  The  quantity 
required  will  be  about  30,000  ft.,  and  I do  not 
think  BO  good  an  effect  could  be  produced  in  any 
other  material  with  equal  durability  at  so  small 
a cost.  The  floors  of  wards  are  laid  with  wainscot, 
as  being  non-absorbent,  and  the  walla  are  plas- 
tered with  Parian  cement,  with  the  same  object. 
It  has  been  endeavoured  to  incorporate  a tint 
with  the  finishing  coat  of  the  Parian,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  natural  white 
colour,  and  painting  hereafter.  Certain  experi- 
ments were  tried,  and  it  was  found  that,  with  a 
backing  of  Portland  cement  and  a setting  ooab 
only  of  Parian,  a more  uniform  tint  was  pro- 
duced than  by  using  Parian  throughout.  Although 
great  care  has  been  taken  iu  the  manipulation, 
the  result  is  nob  wholly  satisfactory.  Had  we  been 
able  to  wait  untiljthe  walls  were  completely  dry, 
a more  uniform  tint  would  probably  have  been 
produced. 

The  ward  windows  are  constructed  in  three 
divisions,  as  shown  on  sections,  the  lower  part 
being  hung  to  open  in  the  nsualway.and  the 
upper  sash  drops  to  the  depth  of  the  transom, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  clearing  the  upper 
stratum  of  air  in  the  wards.  The  whole  of  these 
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sashes  and  frames  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
doors  were  made  in  Sweden,  by  the  firm  of 
Mesbra.  Eokman.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Harris,  went 
purposely  to  Sweden  to  inspect  the  works,  and 
brought  back  a most  satisfactory  report  of  the- 
machinery,  drying  chambers,  and  general  capa- 
bilities of  the  establishment  for  turning  out 
good  work,  and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the 
confidence  placed  in  them. 

The  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  pavilions  has 
been  used  as  a drying-room,  by  building  up 
temporarily  the  various  openings,  in  which  all 
the  floor-boards  and  other  joiner’s  work  have 
been  thoroughly  seasoned.  One  of  the  many 
newspaper  critics,  seeing  these  openings  built  up, 
regretted  that  the  governors  were  unable  to 
utilise  the  whole  of  the  hospital,  and  that  some 
of  the  wards  have  cousequently  been  built  up. 
A little  inquiry  would  have  enlightened  him  and 
explained  the  reason  of  the  temporary  blockade. 

In  designing  the  joiners’  work,  all  mouldings 
and  quirks  have  been  dispensed  with  as  far  as 
possible,  as  such  parts  only  afford  harbour  for 
vermin.  The  wainscot  floors  are  tongued  with 
hoop-iron,  the  nail-holes  stopped  with  coloured 
putty,  and  prepared  for  waxing  and  polishing. 
The  windows  of  the  pavilions  are  glazed  with 
plate-glass,  with  a view  to  a more  equal  tem- 
perature, aud  the  corridors  are  glazed  with  flatted 
crown. 

It  was  determined  to  depend  as  much  as 
possible  on  natural  ventilation,  avoiding  all 
costly  arrangements  and  fanciful  theories,  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  means  of 
changing  the  air  during  cold  and  boisterous 
weather  and  at  night.  The  main  extrac- 
tion-shaft is  carried  up  in  the  well-hole  of  the 
staircases,  and  in  this  is  placed  the  smoke- 
flue  from  the  boiler,  consisting  of  awrought-iron 
tube  15  in.  diameter.  The  boilers  for  warming 
pnrposes  would  not  of  course  be  available  in  the 
summer,  but  the  furnace  for  the  supply  of  hob 
water  and  baths  would  be  continuous  in  its 
operation.  In  the  npper  part  of  this  abaft  are 
also  placed  the  hot-water  cistern,  aud,  if  found 
necessary,  hot-water  coils  will  be  added  to  assist 
the  rarefaction.  Shafts  are  carried  from  the 
ends  of  all  the  wards,  both  at  the  ceiling  and 
floor  level,  and  from  the  centre  at  the  stove- 
shaft  hereafter  mentioned,  communicating  with 
a horizontal  trunk  in  the  roof,  which  trunk  is 
connected  with  the  heated  shaft  previously  re- 
ferred to.  To  replace  the  air  thus  extracted, 
fresh  air  is  introduced  by  means  of  zinc  tubes 
laid  between  the  “Dennett”  arching  and  the 
floor  boards  communicating  with  the  stoves  and 
hot-water  coils,  thus  passing  over  a cool  surface 
in  summer,  aud  tempered  in  winter  by  contact- 
with  the  heated  surfaces  before  entering  the 
wards,  the  whole  admitting  of  regulation  by 
valves.  Each  pavilion  has  its  independent 
means  of  warming  and  ventilating,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  all  complication  in  the  arrange- 
ment, but  the  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  in  the 
event  of  a break-down  in  any  one  block,  its- 
neighbour  can  come  to  its  assistance  during  its 
temporary  failure.  A chamber  is  formed  under 
the  ceilings  of  the  corridor  in  basement  and 
ground  floor,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
in  the  low  intermediate  buildings  forming  the 
out-patients’  and  casual  departments  are  venti- 
lated, and  this  chamber  communicates  at  each 
pavilion  with  the  main  extraction-sbafe  before 
described.  The  wards  generally  are  warmed  by 
three  open  fireplaces,  aided  in  cold  weather  by 
an  auxiliary  system  of  hot  water.  The  corri- 
dors and  staircases  are  also  warmed  by  hot 
water.  The  open  fireplaces  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  wards,  with  vertical  shafts.  These  fire- 
places might  have  been  arranged  against  the 
outer  walls,  but  bed-space  would  thus  have  been 
sacrificed.  The  stoves  might  have  been  placed 
as  they  are,  but  with  descending  flues  to  the 
outer  walls.  This,  however,  would  have  in- 
volved great  complication  in  the  arrangement, 
risk  of  smoke,  and  difficulty  in  sweeping,  and 
the  piers,  already  small  enough,  would  have 
been  so  riddled  with  flues  that  they  would  have- 
been  unequal  to  carry  the  weight  imposed.  It 
was  therefore  thought  best  to  carry  up  a vertical 
shaft  throughout.  It  may  detract  somewhat 
from  the  appearance  of  the  wards,  but  it  has,  I 
think,  great  compensating  advantages.  The 
shafts  are  constructed,  as  shown  on  the  draw- 
ings, with  an  outer  case  of  cast  iron,  and  an 
inner  wrought-iron  smoke-tube,  15  in.  diameter. 
The  hot  metal  does  not,  therefore,  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards,  but  the 
space  between  the  two  tubes  becomes  an  efficient 
ventilating  shaft  which  is  connected  as  before 
with  the  main  trunk  in  roof.  The  smoke- 
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tnbe  is  carried  down  to  the  basement,  and  will 
bo  swept  from  below  withont  distnrbiog  the 
wards.  The  whole  arrangement  is  capable  of 
easy  removal  for  repair.  A cast-iron  socket  is 
built  into  each  floor,  supported  on  two  small 
bearers  running  from  girder  to  girder,  and  the 
“Dennett”  arching  ia  made  good  to  the  same 
all  round,  thus  avoiding  any  communication 
. from  floor  to  floor.  The  outer  casing  is  of 
j oast  iron,  put  up  in  pieces  and  bolted  together, 
and  is  easily  removed  at  any  time,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  repair  the  smoke  tubes.  In  the 
] upper  story  the  iron  casing  is  discontinued,  and 
, a brick  casing  built  on  the  concrete  floor,  which 
ia  more  convenient  for  passing  through  the  roof 
t and  carrying  the  external  shaft.  It  will  be 
I observed  that  the  three  stoves  go  into  one  flue. 

I This  is  made  of  ample  dimensions,  and  a valve 
is  provided  at  each  stove  to  close  the  connexion 
I with  the  flues  when  the  stove  is  not  in  use.  As 
far  as  it  can  be  tested  in  the  present  unfinished 
: condition  of  the  work,  the  arrangement  works 
1 satisfactorily.  The  stoves  are  formed  with  an 
J air-chamber  at  the  back,  having  a large  heating 
\ surface  of  metal  (but  which  cannot  be  heated 
j snfiioiently  to  vitiate  the  air),  standing  in  a pan 
of  water,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Gurney  stove. 
The  ventilation  of  the  watercloset  and  lavatories 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  wards,  and  is  car- 
ried up  the  shaft  in  the  river  turret,  in  which 
are  placed  the  hot-water  tanks  for  supply  of 
baths  and  coils.  The  stone  shafts  at  the  angles 
form  the  termination  of  the  foul  linen  and  dust- 
shoots,  which  are  carried  right  up  to  the  external 
air.  The  ventilation  of  the  museum  and  school- 
buildings  is  on  the  same  general  principle,  the 
ventilating  and  smoke  shaft  being  contained  in 
the  tower  at  the  southern  end  of  the  building. 
The  whole  of  the  warming  and  ventilating  works 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  the 
well-known  and  experienced  firm  of  Haden  & 
Son,  of  Trowbridge,  and  I am  glad  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  ability  and  the  careful  and  con- 
siderate attention  to  all  works  entrusted  to 
them. 

The  risk  of  fire  is  reduced  to  a minimum  3 but 
considering  that  an  alarm  even  of  fire  would  act 
most  injuriously  on  many  cases,  a system  of  fire- 
mains  and  cocks  is  provided  throughout  the 
building.  The  cocks  admit  of  being  served 
either  from  the  rising  main  or  from  the  large 
tanks  provided  in  the  towers.  A special  main 
has  been  laid  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Company  to  supply  the  building,  and  a constant 
service  will,  it  is  expected,  bo  supplied!  but  in 
the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  main, 
provision  is  made  by  an  arrangement  of  back 
valves  to  supply  the  fire-cocks  from  the  tanks. 
These  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Shand  & Mason,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  efficiency.  The  gas  services 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Strode,  and 
although  not  calling  for  any  special  description, 

I may  say  that  they  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
usual  satisfactory  manner  by  that  firm. 

The  lifts,  of  which  there  are  one  in  each 
pavilion,  demand  a few  words  of  explanation 
They  are  constructed  upon  the  hydraulic  ram 
principle.  A boring  was  made  to  a depth  of 
70  ft.,  and  lined  iu  the  usual  manner  for  about 
22  ft.  through  the  gravel,  with  cast-iron  cylinders 
to  keep  back  the  water  j and  from  this  point  to 
the  bottom,  through  the  clay,  the  well  is  lined 
with  brickwork.  In  this  well  is  sunk  a cast- 
iron  cylinder,  11  in.  internal  diameter,  strongly 
bolted  together  in  9 ft.  lengths  5 and  within  this 
again  comes  a hollow  ram,  9 in.  diameter,  work- 
ing  through  this  cylinder,  screwed  together  in 
9 ft.  lengths.  On  the  top  of  the  ram  the  ascend- 
ing-room is  attached,  consisting  of  a strong  iron 
frame  with  iron  roof,  all  strongly  trussed  toge- 
ther, and  lined  with  matoh-boarding.  At  the 
top  and  bottom  of  this  room,  on  each  side,  are 
V guides,  lined  with  gun-metal,  the  top  ones 
having  springs,  to  prevent  oscillation  or  sudden 
shocks.  At  each  side  are  suspending  irons,  to 
which  are  attached  strong  ohaius,  passing  up  a 
groove  in  the  brickwork  and  over  wheels,  3 ft. 
8 in.  diameter,  to  the  counterbalance;  on  each 
side  these  counterbalances  work  in  recesses,  and 
. are  grooved  to  rnn  in  guide-irons.  The  guide- 
bars  for  the  ascending  rooms  are  of  cast  irOD; 
placed  the  whole  height,  to  insure  a steady  move- 
ment. A gear-rod  passes  through  the  cage  to 
control  the  lift,  and  self-stopping  gear  is  attached. 
The  lifts  are  worked  by  fall  of  water  from  large 
tanks  fixed  in  the  roof  of  each  block,  104-  ft.  from 
basemeat,  each  tank  containing  2,500  gallons. 
The  stroke  or  rise  of  each  lift  is  63  ft.  The 
pressure  of  water  is  45  lb.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  lifts  are  calculated  to  raise  six  persons  each 


time.  This  principle  has  been  adopted  as 
aS'ordiDg  the  most  perfect  safety  attainable. 
The  over-head  gear  is  placed  at  the  sides,  in  a 
chamber  specially  provided,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  any  fracture  thereof,  no  damage  would  arise  to 
the  cage.  There  is  also  one  food  lift  to  each 
block.  They  are  upon  tho  rack  and  piston  prin- 
ciple. The  machinery  which  is  in  the  basement 
consists  in  each  case  of  a cylinder,  11  in.  in 
diameter,  with  piston  and  rack  working  in  it, 
with  tooth  wheel  and  large  drum  wheel,  on  which 
is  coiled  the  wire  lifting-rope,  passing  to  the  top 
of  the  building  and  over  a one-grooved  pulley  to 
the  cage,  which  has  guides  top  and  bottom ; this 
cage  runs  in  X iron  guides,  fixed  in  each  side  of 
the  walls,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  lift-hole.  A 
separate  wire  rope  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
cage,  passing  over  a grooved  top  wheel  to  the 
counterbalance,  which  ia  also  guided  on  each 
aide  by  angle-iron  guides.  The  lift  is  worked  by 
a rod  passing  np  at  the  corner  and  communica- 
ting with  the  valve  at  the  bottom.  The  weight 
intended  to  be  raised  is  1 owt.  The  height  is 
63  ft.,  and  these  lifts  are  worked  from  the  same 
tank  as  the  passengers’  lifts.  They  are  easily 
controlled  at  any  floor,  and  stop  themselves  at 
the  highest  and  lowest  points.  The  whole  of  the 
lifting  apparatus  has  been  specially  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  F.  Colyer&  Co.,  engineers, 
St.  Mary’s  Ironworks,  Leman-street,  London, 
the  whole  of  the  work  being  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  and  nothing  has  been  neg- 
lected to  insure  thorough  efficiency,  combined 
with  perfect  safety. 

The  electric  communication  has  been  executed 
partly  by  Messrs.  Eeid,  Brothers,  of  the  City- 
road,  and  partly  by  Messrs.  Moseley ; the  orna- 
mental ironwork  by  Messrs.  Skidmore  5 and  the 
cooking  arrangements  by  Messrs.  Benham  & 
Sons. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  as 
regards  the  cost.  The  ultimate  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  will  probably  be  about  4i00,000l., 
including  foundations  and  fittings,  or  6501.  per 
bed,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed 
explanation,  appears  to  be  a large  sum ; but  if 
all  extraneous  buildings  are  allowed  for,  and  the 
cost  of  one  pavilion  taken  which  accommodates 
111  beds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  would 
be  reduced  to  2501.  per  bed  ; and  considering  the 
cubic  allowance  of  space,  the  number  of  attached 
rooms  provided,  and  the  character  of  the  work 
generally,  such  amount  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  excessive.  The  cost  of  the  building,  ex- 
clusive of  the  concrete  foundations  and  the 
enclosure  railing,  is  about  9d.  a cubic  foot.  The 
contract,  among  other  things,  provides  a large 
medical  school  building,  a building  for  the  train- 
ing of  nurses,  large  administrative  offices  for  the 
civil  department  of  the  hospital,  five  residences, 
and  extensive  out-patients’  department,  and  the 
enclosure  of  eight  acres  and  a half  of  land,  with 
stone  curb  and  iron  railing  and  parapet  walls. 

I have  now  only  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Perry  have 
carried  out  the  work ; and  to  thank  Mr.  Bnlli- 
vaut,  the  clerk  of  works,  and  all  parties  who 
have  assisted  me,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  performed  their  several  duties. 
I fear  I must  have  exhausted  your  patience  by 
the  dry  details  which  I have  brought  before  you  5 
but  whatever  may  be  the  architectural  merits  or 
defects  of  the  building,  the  magnitude  of  the 
structure,  and  the  important  position  it  occupies, 
renders  it  perhaps  not'alfcogether  an  unfit  subject 
to  be  recorded  ; at  all  events,  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  in  the  expression  of  a hope  that  it  may 
be  elTectual  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  and  in  advancing  the  noble  art  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 


OWEN’S  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

The  new  buildings  for  Owen’s  College  are  in 
coarse  of  erection  on  the  west  side  of  Oxford- 
road,  Manchester,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse.  The  style  of  the  buildings 
is  Collegiate  Gothic  of  early  type.  The  walls 
will  be  faced  throughout  with  York  stone,  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  slate.  Over  the  centre 
r-oof  will  rise  a lofty  fleche  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation.  A similar  feature,  but 
lower,  will  rise  over  the  Chemical  Lecture 
Theatre.  The  staircases  are  arranged  in  large 
octagonal  bays,  33  ft.  by  14  ft.  and  cut  uS"  from 
the  corridors  by  arcades  of  double  columns.  The 
floors  of  the  buildings  throughout  will  be  on  the 
Dennett-arch  principle. 

The  scheme  includes  a main  block  upwards 
of  300  ft.  in  length,  set  back  about  200  ft.  from 
Oxford-road,  and  running  parallel  with  it;  and 


it  is  this  portion  that  is  being  erected,  and 
which  we  illustrate  in  onr  present  number.  It 
is  intended  that  this  should  ultimately  form  the 
western  side  of  a quadrangle  or  court,  200  ft.  in 
length  by  100  ft.  in  width.  The  three  other 
sides  will  not  be  enclosed  at  present,  but  when 
the  entire  scheme  is  carried  out  there  will  be  a 
Natural  History  Museum  on  tho  south ; a 
Library,  Examination  Hall,  and  other  depart- 
ments on  the  east  (Oxford-road  front)  ; while  to 
the  north  there  will  be  space  for  additional 
lecture  and  class  rooms,  or  for  the  Medical 
School. 

In  our  volume  for  1870,*  we  gave  a full 
description  of  the  intended  buildings.  We  re- 
peat, however,  some  of  the  chief  particulars. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  block  is  a large  space 
of  irregular  shape,  on  the  sonth  of  which  (Bur- 
(lington-street  side)  the  chemical  laboratories 
are  being  erected  in  a detached  building ; while 
on  the  north  ample  space  will  be  left  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  laboratories,  if  needed ; for  various 
subsidiary  buildings ; and  for  a gymnasium. 

The  main  block  contains  the  various  lecture- 
rooms,  class-rooms,  &o.  Each  half  is  approached 
by  a separate  staircase,  entered  from  a porch  on 
the  east  side. 

As  the  full  development  of  the  scheme  is  re- 
served for  the  future,  some  ingenuity  has  had  to 
be  exercised  to  make  temporary  provision  for 
wants  which  will  be  more  adequately  met  when 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  contemplated  shall 
have  been  erected.  Thus  one  large  arts  claes- 
room,  not  required  as  such  at  present,  will  be 
used  as  a temporary  library  ; another  large  room, 
in  the  basement,  will  form  a temporary  dining- 
hall. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  building  is 
devoted,  on  the  basement  and  ground  floors,  to 
the  chemical  theatre,  a room  66  ft.  by  4-0  ft.  The 
Professor’s  tablo  is  at  the  western  end,  on  the 
level  of  the  basement  floor.  The  floor  of  the 
theatre  rises  eastwards  until  it  reaches  the  level 
of  Oxford-road.  The  other  principal  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  will  be  the  engineering  drawing- 
roomandlecture-room;  natural  philoaophyrooms; 
a large  arts  class-room,  with  rising  floor ; the 
board-room;  and  secretary’s  office.  On  the  first 
floor  there  are  three  large  arts  class-rooms,  Pro- 
fessors’ rooms  (which  for  the  most  part  are 
common  rooms),  the  temporary  natural  history 
museum,  temporary  library,  students’  reading- 
room,  and  various  small  arts  class-rooms. 

The  ohemioal  laboratories  already  mentioned 
will  form  a block  95  ft.  square.  There  are  two 
large  laboratories  placed  side  by  side,  each  of 
them  70  fc.  by  30  ft.,  and  22  ft.  in  height.  There 
are  store-rooms  below,  and  various  subsidiary 
rooms  adjoining  the  laboratories. 

The  stories  will  be,  except  iu -special  parts,  of 
the  following  heights  from  floor  to  ceiling ; — 
Basement,  15  ft.;  ground-floor,  17  ft.;  first 
floor,  17  ft.  6 in. ; rooms  in  the  roof,  10  ft.  The 
chief  exception  is  the  chemical  theatre,  which 
averages  28  ft.  in  height,  and  some  of  the  large 
arts  elass-Tooms  have  been  made  about  22  fc. 
high. 

The  four  large  arts  class-rooms  are  of  the 
following  dimensions  ; one  of  them  40  ft.  by 
45  ft. ; two,  40  ft.  by  33  ft. ; and  oue  31  ft.  by 
35  ft. ; that  devoted  temporarily  to  the  library  is 
40  ft.  by  45  ft.  The  students’  reading-room  is 
34  ft.  by  33  ft.;  the  engineering  drawing-room, 
52  ft.  by  31  ft. ; the  board-room,  37  ft.  by  30  ft. 

There  are  in  the  buildings  now  in  course  of 
erection  90  rooms  in  all,  of  which  the  Chemical 
department  takes  28 ; Natural  Philosophy,  9 ; 
Arts  Class-rooms,  9;  Engineering,  8. 

In  the  sub-basement  there  will  be  hob-water 
boilers  and  a steam-engine  3 the  latter  to  drive  a 
fan  for  forcing  fresh  air  (warmed  in  winter)  into 
the  corridor  and  lecture  theatre.  In  the  ordinary 
class-rooms  there  will  be  openings  for  ventilation 
above  the  doors,  and  all  the  windows  will  be 
doable  hung  as  sashes,  with  a light  above,  hung 
on  pivots,  for  summer  ventilation,  to  open 
diagonally,  so  as  to  throw  the  fresh  air  upwards 
towards  the  coiling- 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  will  be  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes ; but  provision  is  made  for  the 
introduction  of  fireplaces  hereafter,  if  found 
desirable.  Fresh  air  is  also  brought  into  the 
rooms  behind  the  coils  of  hot-water  pipes 


wherever  practicable.  A flue  for  the  extraction 
of  vitiated  air  will  be  taken  from  the  ceiling^  of 
each  room  into  large  shafts  in  the  roofs  leading 
to  ventilating  turrets,  in  which  steam  cooes  will 
accelerate  the  draught. 


• Vol.  ixviii.  p.  281. 
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voltjntahy  akohiteotural 
EXAMINATION. 

In  Aaguafc  last,  a report  was  received  by  the 
ooancil  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  submitting 
the  following  opinions: — 

“ Proposal  1.— That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  a staodinR 
conunittee  of  the  Institate,  to  take  charge  of  the  exacni- 
nalion,  and  to  act  subjeet  t)  existing  regulations ; such 
committee  to  consist  of  past  examiners  and  moderators, 
and  other  members  qualified  to  deal  with  the  eubjpct. 

Proposal  2.— That  it  is  desirable  that  the  examination 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  and  that  candidates  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  in  one  section  at  a time,  or  in  both,  at 
option;  provided  that  in  either  case  he  pays  the  full  fee 
(of  four  guineas)  for  each  year. 

(Note.— This  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  fees  in  fall, 
appears  to  oiFer  the  best  practical  inducement  to  can- 
didates to  submit  themselves,  if  possible,  for  both 
sections  in  one  year.  It  might  also  be  expedient  to 
allow  to  the  competitor  who  passes  both  sections 
together,  a certain  concession  in  respect  of  the  mini- 
mum of  marks  required  to  pass.) 

Further,  that  the  said  two  seollons  may  be  designated 
the  Artistic  and  the  Scientilic  sections,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing dirisioDS  of  subjects  may  probably  be  found  con- 
venient, the  titles  of  the  subjects,  and  the  number  of  hoars 
devoted  to  each,  being  the  same  as  those  adopted  for  the 
Class  of  Proflciency  in  1870,  with  only  three  variations, 
viz., — the  separation  of  geometrical  drawing  and  mensu- 
ration, the  introduction  of  perspective  as  a special  subject, 
and  the  addition  of  probationary  work  of  practical  bearing 
in  the  scientilic  department. 

AnrisTic  Section. 

1.  Probationary  Work,  as  at  present,  prepared  before- 


band. 

2.  Design,  ns  at  present,  but  including 

details  and  cotes  of  spccilication 10  hourt 

3.  Geometrical  Drawing,  as  at  present 2 ,, 

4.  Perspective  4 ,, 

6.  History  and  Literature,  as  at  present...  4 ,, 


Total 20  „ 

SciBNTiric  Section. 

1.  Probationary  Work  of  practical  bearing, 

to  be  produced  beforehand. 

2.  Mathematics,  as  at  present  3 hours. 

3.  Mensuration,  ditto 2 ,, 

4.  Professional  Practice,  ditto 4 ,, 

£>.  Physics,  ditto  4 ,, 

6.  Materials,  ditto  6 ,, 

7.  Construction,  to  take  tne  oramary  lorm 

of  questions,  instead  of  detail  draw- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  design 6 „ 


Total 2o  ,, 


Further,  that  each  of  these  two  sections  may  have  ap- 
propriated  to  it  one  whole  week,  on  the  following,  or  a 
similar  plan  : — 

Monday  Afternoon  4 hours. 

Tuesday  Morning 3 ,, 

,,  Afternoon  3 ,, 

Wednesday  Afternoon  4 ,, 

ihuTBi^y. Morning  3 ,, 

„ Afternoon 3 ,, 

Friday  Afternoon 4 ,, 


Total,., 


24 


(Note. — If  twenty-two  hours,  for  example,  were  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  time  for  each  week  (being  two 
hours  less  than  the  above),  this  would  enable  the 
artistic  section  to  have  two  hours  more  than  the 
total  before  set  forth,  wliich  seems  desirable;  while 
the  scientific  section  would  be  relieved  of  three  hours, 
which  seems  also  desirable.  But  all  such  details,  as 
well  as  the  clasaiilcation  itself,  might  bo  left  to  the 
proposed  committee). 

Proposal  3, — That  with  a view  to  afford  facilities  for 
students  in  the  preliminary  examination,  it  is  desirable 
that  this  examination  should  be  held  in  such  provincial 
towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  may  have 
Teaident  therein  a sullicieut  number  of  fellows  of  the 
Institute  willing  to  conduct  the  examination  and  to  make 
ellicient  arrangements  for  auihenticatiug  the  work  of  the 
candidates,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  council  and  the  proposed  committee, 

(Note. — This  is  the  whole  extent  to  which  itis  considered 
expedient  at  present  to  attempt  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  provincial  examinations,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  measure  would  gradually  result  in  a 
large  number  of  architects’  pupils  throughout  the 
country  becoming  matriculated  students  of  the  Insti- 
tute, who  would  thus  bo  induced  to  come  forward  in 
due  time  for  the  preficieney  examination.) 

Further,  that  every  such  passed  candidate  in  the  pre* 
limioary  examination  should  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  a student  ol  the  Institute  for  three  years  following, 
including  the  preseulation  to  him  of  a copy  of  the  sessional 
papers,  upon  his  satislyiDg  council  annually  of  his  progress 
in  study. 

Proposal  4. — That  a candidate  who  passes  thoproficiency 
examination  with  great  credit,  as  indicated  by  the  number 
of  marks,  should  have  a record  of  “ merit  ” introduced  in 
bis  certificate.  But  if  any  candidate,  after  having  passed 
the  proficiency  oxaminatiua,  iubothsectious,  should  desire 
to  obtain  a certificate  of  distinction,  he  must  pass  a special 
examination,  and  prove  very  high  attainments  in  the  lead- 
ing subjects  of  either  the  artistic  or  the  scientific  section. 

Proposal  5.— That  the  certificate  of  proficiency  should 
be  given  only  to  those  candidates  who  have  passed  the 
examination  in  both  sections. 

Further,  that  the  certificate  should,  if  possible,  convey 
more  distinctly  than  at  present  the  idea  of  educational 
qualification  for  the  practice  of  the  proleasiou  of  an  archi- 
tect, so  as  to  be  similar  to  other  professional  diplomas. 

Further,  that  passed  candidates,  if  they  be  members  of 
the  luBtitute,  might  be  advantageously  recognised  by  the 
title  of  graduates  of  the  Institute,  with  or  without  honours, 
as  the  case  may  bo. 

Proposal  0. — That  it  would  bo  desirable  to  identify  the 
examinations  with  membership  of  the  Institate  upon 
some  such  principles  as  the  following  : — 

EVtry  passed  candidate  in  proficiency  to  be  held 
entitled  forthwith  to  the  special  consideration  of  the 
council  for  his  nomination  as  an  associate. 


In  conclusion,  the  examiners  and  moderators  beg  to 
state  that  auy  alterations  in  the  roles  or  mode  of  con- 
ducting  the  eiamiaation  which  may  be  rendered  necessary 
by  the  adoption  of  their  suggestions,  are  intended  to  be 
applicable  to  the  examination  of  1972,  andfollowiog  years, 
but  not  that  of  1871.” 

This  Report  is  now  adopted,  and  has  been 
referred  to  a standing  committee,  to  be  charged 
with  the  general  management  of  the  voluntary 
architectural  examination. 


HOSPITAL  ACCOMMODATION  FOR 
SHOREDITCH. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  small-pox 
epidemic,  the  Shoreditch  vestry  has  been  obliged 
to  erect  a temporary  hospital  for  the  district. 
Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram,  the  builders, 
have  had  during  the  last  week  a number  of 
workmen  expediting  the  erection  of  a timber 
struoture,  on  the  site  of  the  Hackney-road  dis- 
used burial-ground,  lately  occupied  as  the  drill- 
ground  of  the  volunteer  bodies.  The  building  is 
100  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  about  20  ft.  high. 
It  is  ventilated  from  the  roof  by  ordinary  wooden 
louvres.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  timber,  with 
a felt  covering  over  the  boarding  of  the  roof, 
and  it  is  well  lighted  with  six  windows  on  each 
side.  The  cost  of  the  erection  of  this  temporary 
shed,  independently  of  fittings, ’furniture,  &c.,  is 
3691.  odd.  As  usual,  the  voting  of  the  supplies 
for  this  urgent  need  was  the  signal  of  factions 
oppositioQ  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members 
at  the  vestry  meeting. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
vestry,  however,  in  their  choice  of  site.  Surely 
an  old  disused  churchyard  was  not  the  proper 
place  whereon  to  erect  such  a struoture.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  improvised  emall-pox  shed  are  indignant 
at  its  erection  in  its  unseemly  situation.  If  the 
epidemic  continues  to  increase,  this  building  will 
prove  altogether  too  small,  and  then  enlarge- 
ment will  be  impossible,  consistent  with  the 
proper  treatment  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patients.  The  providing  of  extra  accommo- 
dation for  only  forty  patients,  or  under,  though  a 
measure  of  relief,  is  not  one  including  foresight. 

We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  the  vestry, 
or  the  parish,  will  never  require  further  accom- 
modation, and  that  the  serious  epidemic  with 
which  London  is  visited  will  rapidly  decrease. 

The  Bethnal  • green  vestry  and  board  of 
guardians,  instead  of  being  at  loggerheads, 
should  at  once  set  to  work  in  providing  hospital 
accommodation  also  for  the  pauper,  and  ordinary 
poor  and  indigent  of  the  parish.  To  our  own 
knowledge,  no  district  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  requires  it  worse.  The  poor  are 
dying  in  both  parishes  under  notice,  dying  in 
the  poorhouses  and  outside  of  them : they  are 
dying  iu  many  yards  and  alleys  a double  death, 
dying  of  starvation  and  the  small-pox. 


A NEW  STYLE  OP  ARCHITECTURAL 
CRITICISM. 

Although  it  may  be  thought  in  this  age  that 
we  have  more  than  enongh  of  critics  for  every 
species  of  work  and  composition,  yet  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  'architectural  critic  is  a 
being  who  has  still  to  see  the  light.  We  have 
had  many  men  who  wrote  accounts  of  build- 
ings, and  many  of  the  papers  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  often  a description  of  some  struc- 
ture iu  course  of  erection ; yet  they  show  a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance,  and  no  more 
bear  comparison  with  the  criticisms  on  an 
author  and  his  book,  or  an  artist  and  bis 
painting,  than  an  after-dinner  speech  does 
with  a polished  essay.  The  style  of  the 
so-called  architectural  criticism  generally  is 
in  the  following  strain  : — “The  church -is  Early 
English  Gothic.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
and  has  aisles,  transepts,  and  a chancel.  It  has 
a large  handsome  tower  and  spire,  200  fc.  high. 
The  porch  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  gable, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a beautiful  three-light 
window.  The  interior  is  handsomely  decorated, 

and  the  roof  is  open.  It  cost  10,000J.  Mr. 

was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  was  the  con- 

tractor for  the  works.”  Suppose  we  try  how  a 
criticism  of  a painting,  written  in  a similar 
manner,  would  look  : — “ The  landscape  painting 
entitled  “ Morning  ” has  some  purple  hills  in  the 
background,  a green  meadow  in  the  foreground, 
and  some  oattle  grazing  beside  some  willow 
trees.  A brown  brook  flows  past  the  trees,  and 
in  the  distance  a man  is  fishing.  The  picture  is 
2 ft.  high  by  4 ft.  long.  Its  price  is  500L  Mr. 


was  the  artist,  and  Mr. stretched  the 

canvas  and  made  the  frame.”  Thus  we  find  that 
the  absurdities  of  our  architectural  criticisms 
are  not  known  till  we  show  them  by  contrast 
with  others,  and  what  is  absurd  iu  one  instance 
ought  surely  to  be  absurd  iu  the  others. 

But  how  is  it,  then,  that  such  a persisteab  and 
ubiquitous  race  like  critics  have  not  entered  the 
arena  of  architectural  criticism  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
them.  So  long  as  a man  does  mere  mechanical 
machino-work  he  does  not  deserve  praise,  bub  as 
soon  as  he  emits  ideas  of  his  own,  and  works  by 
his  brain,  then  every  one  is  willing  to  do  him 
honour.  No  man  is  praised  for  copying  an  essay 
written  by  another,  bub  as  soon  as  he  composes 
one  himself,  then,  if  there  be  any  merit  in  it, 
the  public  will  do  him  justice.  Since  the  time 
of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  Renaissance,  therefore, 
architects  have  been  satisfied  to  be  the  mere 
essay  copyers,  content,  not  to  give  their  own 
thoughts,  bub  the  thoughts  of  ancient  Grecians 
and  Romans,  Venetians  and  Frenchmen,  whose 
names  have  long  been  forgotten;  and  as  they 
never  aimed  at  anything  higher,  of  course  no 
critic  arose  to  praise  them.  There  being  no 
occasion,  then,  for  an  outsider  learning  anything 
about  architecture,  as  the  architects  themselves 
knew  very  little  besides  the  one  style  they  copied 
from,  the  latter  had  it  all  their  own  way  ; and 
thus,  for  want  of  educated  critics,  such  plagia- 
risms ware  permitted,  and  such  eyesores  were 
erected,  that  had  anything  similar  happened 
either  in  painting  or  literature,  it  would  have 
been  enongh  to  drive  its  professors  into  ever- 
lasting disgrace. 

Fancy  eminent  artists  making  themselves  a 
name,  by  painting  pictures  professed  to  be  partly 
copied  from  celebrated  works  by  Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  others.  Or  celebrated  authors 
writing  books  which  were  partly  copied  from  the 
works  of  Bacon,  bhakspeare,  or  Milton,  and 
getting  great  praise  for  their  copying  and  imi- 
tative powers.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  architectural  world  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  scarcely  a word  has 
been  said  against  it.  The  great  reason  why 
architects  have  done  so  is  because  the  names  of 
the  men  who  deaigued  those  ancient  buildings 
have  been  lost.  The  structures  have  been  con- 
sidered, not  as  the  work  of  men,  but  as  a part  of 
nature;  and,  as  nature  is  considered  a great 
storehouse  for  art  and  thought,  so  these  wonderful 
buildings  were  looked  at  merely  in  the  same  light, 
and  held  to  be  a vast  repository  of  ideas  and 
details  which  were  at  everybody’s  service.  While 
an  architect,  therefore,  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  borrowed  some  feature  from 
the  Ducal  Palace  or  Ely  Cathedral,  he  would 
extremely  dislike  it  to  be  said  that  he  plagiarized 
from  Pietro  Basaegio  or  Alan  de  Walsingham. 

In  the  present  architectural  criticisms  no  one 
is  ever  seriously  found  fault  with,  and  all  get  a 
modicum  of  praise,  in  a set  form  of  words,  which 
mean  little  or  nothing.  There  cannot  be  life 
where  there  is  such  apathy.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  architecture  if  there  were  more  quar- 
relling and  fighting,  not  among  themselves,  but 
with  others  ; more  hard  things  said,  and  sever© 
things  meant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  over- 
praise of  Turner,  to  the  detriment  of  all  else,  by 
Ruskin,  did  a world  of  good  to  painting  ; and  we 
would  bail  with  pleasure  the  critic  who  should 
deal  similarly  with  arohiteoture,  denouncing  the 
works  of  some  of  our  so-called  greatest  archi- 
tects, and  pointedly  telling  them  their  faults, 
their  weaknesses,  and  their  ignorance. 

Architects  unfortunately  have  no  special  re- 
putation to  maintain,  like  an  artist  or  an  author. 
How  often  is  an  artist  violently  assailed  when, 
after  reaching  eminence  iu  figure-painting,  he 
attempts  to  paint  a landscape;  or  an  historian, 
when  he  attempts  to  write  poetry.  They  are 
quickly  told  their  mistake,  and  almost  forced 
back  into  their  several  departments.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  architecture  also  ? It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  a country  architect,  like 
a couutry  grocer  who  combines  many  stores  in 
one,  to  design  everything,  from  a stable  to  a 
church.  But  a city  architect,  like  a city  store- 
keeper who  restricts  himself  to  selling  only  one 
class  of  goods,  should  restrict  himself  also  to 
designing  only  one  class  of  buildings.  We  could 
name  many  well-known  architects,  whose  man- 
sions were  admirable,  bat  whose  churches  were 
hateful,  and  vice  versd.  There  is  so  much  to 
learn  in  all  the  different  classes  of  structures, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  be  proficient 
iu  them  all.  It  is  only  by  our  arohiceots 
dividing  themselves  into  classes,  such  as  church 
architects,  house  architects,  theatre  architects. 
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•&C.,  (just  as  we  have  portrait-painters,  landscape- 
painters,  and  historical  painters,)  and  bringing 
up  their  pupils  and  apprentices  only  in  the  one 
branch,  that  our  art  can  ever  make  the  progress 
which  we  all  desire  it  should  have. 

Unfortunately  such  an  object  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a day,  for  so  great  is  the  rage 
at  the  present  time  for  money,  that  no  architect, 
however  large  may  be  his  business,  will  ever  re- 
fuse an  order,  and  send  his  client  to  one  more 
versed  in  the  style  of  building  required. 
Although  he  prefers  to  design  houses  (having 
given  almost  all  his  attention  and  study  to  them), 
yet  if  a church  is  offered  him,  he  eagerly  accepts 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  per  centage,  knowing  well 
that  whatever  kind  of  an  erection  he  may  put 
up,  there  are  no  critics  to  cry  him  down,  and 
blast  his  name  for  any  future  work.  Thus  have 
art  and  the  people  to  sutler  for  the  chaos  in  the 
architectural  world.  Yet  if  we  can  read  the 
tendencies  which  are  at  present  showing  them- 
selves in  this  direction,  we  may  be  sure  that 
before  this  century  closes,  many  of  the  reforms 
which  are  now  considered  as  merely  visionary 
chimeras,  will  be  accomplished  and  established 
facts. 

Now,  then,  that  the  copying  era  which  has 
disgraced  our  profession  for  so  many  years  is  at 
last  subsiding  (not  from  any  noble  motive,  alas  ! 
bub  simply  because  there  are  no  other  good  styles 
to  copy),  and  that  it  is  evident  there  is  a great 
field  open  for  vigorous  and  enterprising  minds, 
we  may  hope  that  a new  race  of  critics  will 
spring  up  to  do  it  justice, — men  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  every  living  and  dead 
style  of  architecture,  and  yet  are  largely  gifted 
with  that  ungivable  faculty  of  commou  sense ; 
men  who  will  understand,  appreciate,  and  assist 
the  efforts  of  those  few  aspiring  geniuses  who 
are  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  custom  and 
stupid  veneration,  and  are  endeavouring  to  form 
a style  more  worthy  of  our  country,  and  more 
in  unison  with  our  enterprising  and  inventive 
century ; men  who  will  give  honour  where 
honour  is  due,  and  help  the  architect  to  restore 
himself  to  that  high  position  from  which  he  has 
excluded  himself  for  so  many  years. 

Nova  Scotia.  Andeew  Dewar. 


THE  RECENT  SALE  OF  HOLBORN 
TIADUCT  LAND. 

Sir, — On  the  11th  of  last  November,  the  City 
authorities  offered  for  sale  by  auctiou  certaiu 
portions  of  the  lands  which  they  have  become 
possessed  of  and  cleared  in  forming  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  Out  of  curiosity  I attended  the  sale, 
and  now  send  you,  with  the  utmost  brevity  at 
my  command,  suoh  details  hs  I noted.  The 
question  of  waste  land  in  London  is  becoming 
so  important,  whether  from  a ratepayer’s  point 
of  view,  or  a London  improver’s  point  of  view, 
or  a mere  inhabitant’s  point  of  view,  that  you 
may  perhaps  deem  the  particulars  now  sent  of 
sufficient  importance  for  a place  in  your  valuable 
columns.  The  lands  were  offered  on  building 
leases  of  eighty  years,  and  the  biddings  were  all 
rental  biddings.  Thirty-one  lots  were  put  np. 

Lots  1 to  4 face  Farringdon-street,  and  are 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  that  thoroughfare, 
close  to  the  south  of  the  Viaduct.  They  run 
from  Tamagain-lane  to  the  bridge  stairs. 


Lot. 


Feet  Frontage. 


Feet 

Superlicial 

Area. 


ReserTe, 
}r  Selling 
Keutal. 


piece  of  ground  between  Messrs.  Fearon’s  pre- 
mises and  Shoe-lane,  lot  7 being  next  to  Messrs. 
Fearon’s,  and  lot  12  next  to  Shoe-lane. 


Lot. 

Feet  Frontage. 

Feet 

Extreme 

Depth. 

Feet 

Superlicia! 

Area. 

Reserve 

Rental. 

7 

20  to  Viadoct 

45 

810 

£120 

8 

20  „ „ 

55 

993 

125 

9 

2D  „ „ 

05 

1.180 

145 

10 

20  „ „ 

66 

1,310 

IGO 

11 

20 

69 

1,373 

'170 

]2 

(2l\  to  Tiaduct 
(73  to  Shoe-lane 

} « 

1,400 

200 

Lots  13  to  21  are  situated  In  Charterhouse- 
street  (the  new  street  from  Holborn-oircus  to 
the  Meat-market),  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
south  side  of  that  street,  from  Messrs.  Fearon’s 
back  premises  to  Sboe-laue.  The  backs  of  these 
lots  meet  the  backs  of  other  lots. 


Lot. 

Feet  Frontage. 

Feet 

Extreme 

Feet 

Superhcia! 

Reserve 

Rental. 

Depth. 

Area. 

13 

20 

64 

1,2W 

£130 

14 

20 

69 

1.350 

170 

16 

20 

74 

1,460 

ISO 

16 

20 

74 

1,400 

175 

17 

20 

64 

1,187 

145 

18 

20 

63 

974 

140 

19 

20 

43 

760 

110 

20 

”0 

32 

646 

Unknown 

j'Co  toCharter-'N 

21 

\ house-st.  & f 

1 Shoe  • lane  ( 
(.  together  ) 

736 

110 

Lots  22  to  26  are  in  Shoe-lane,  at  its  extreme 
north  end,  and  on  its  west  side.  They  lie 
between  lot  21,  which  has  a faoe  in  New  Charter- 
house-street, and  lob  12,  which  faces  the  Holborn 
Viaduct. 


Lot. 

Feet 

Frontage. 

Feet 

Extreme 

Depth. 

Feet, 

Snperllcial 

Reserve 

Rental. 

22 

20 

23 

445 

£50 

23 

20 

3L 

CIO 

55 

24 

20 

40 

774 

70 

25 

20 

49 

937 

90  (?) 

23 

20 

57 

1,100 

100 

Lots  27,  29,  30,  and  31  are  on  the  west  side  of 


Farringdon-road,  near  Cbarterhouse-street,  just 
where  the  City  has  committed  the  enormous 
blunder  of  narrowing  noble  Farringdon-road  j 
and  lot  28  is  at  the  back  of  lot  27,  and  has 
frontages  in  Charles-atreeb  and  Saffron-hill.  The 
northernmost  of  these  lots,  lob  27,  has  one  face 
in  Charlea-street : — 


Lot. 

Feet 

Frontage. 

Feet 

Extreme 

Depth. 

Feet 

Superficia 

Area. 

Reserve 

Rental. 

27 

To  Farriogdon-^ 
road,  39  ft.  ( 
To  Charles- 1 

1,368 

£135 

street.  60  ft.  ) 

28 

To  Charles-'N 

street,  43  ft.  1 
To  Saffron-hill,  (’ 

995 

65  (?) 

14i  ft.  ) 

29 

To  Farriogdon-^ 
road,  20  ft.  1 
To  Saliron-hill,  ( 

84 

1,680 

125 

20  ft.  ) 

30 

Ditto  ...... 

1,620 

120 

31 

Ditto  

1,560 

115 

The  result  of  the  sale  was  that  lot  1 was  sold> 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  lots  bought  in. 

OUSERVEE. 


, f 22  to  Farriogdon-street 
150  to  Tnrnagaio-laDe 

2 20  to  Furriagdon-Btreet 

3 20  „ „ „ 

4 29  „ „ „ 


■> 


1,050 


£75 


900  65 

760  60 

900  70 


Lot  5 was  the  most  important  lot  in  the  sale. 
It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  new  street  (St. 
Andrew’s-street)  now  forming  from  the  Viaduct- 
circus  to  FJeet-street,  and  has  a frontage  of 
20  ft.  to  Holborn-circus,  and  52  ft.  to  the  new 
street.  The  price  fixed  for  the  freehold  of  this 
was  twenty-seven  years’  purchase,  all  the  rest  of 
the  lots  in  the  sale  being  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  years’  pnrohase,  Lot  6 adjoins  lob  5. 


Lot. 

Feet  Frontage. 

Feet 

iupcrficiaJ 

Reserve 

Rental. 

5 

20  to  Circus  62  to  Street 

1,588 

£350 

20  to  Street 

850 

100 

Lota  7 to  12  face  the  Viaduct,  and  are  situated 
in  its  north  side,  occupying  the  front  of  the 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST  PAUL’S. 

A SERMON  in  aid  of  the  fund  now  being  raised 
for  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was 
preached  last  Sunday,  at  the  afternoon  service 
in  the  cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Liddon, 
before  an  immense  congregation,  which  filled 
the  choir  and  the  great  space  under  the  dome. 
The  preacher  selected  as  his  text  the  14th  verse 
of  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew, — “ A city  that 
is  set  on  a hill  cannot  be  hidj”  and  having 
dwelt  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  text,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  : — Looking  at  the  past  history  of 
our  country,  St.  Paul’s  has  been  a central  saered 
spot  in  London  since  London  has  been  Christian. 
Upon  this  very  site,  where,  as  it  would  seem, 
the  heathen  goddess  Diana  was  once  worshipped, 
as  patroness  of  their  sports,  by  the  officers  of 
the  Roman  Pimtorian  camp,  who  bunted  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  Christ  has  been  now  adored 
for  at  least  thirteen  centuries.  Here,  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  or  at  least  in  the 
days  of  the  Saxon  city,  whose  walls  extended 
half-way  down  Ludgate-hill,  the  great  teacher 
who  had  preached  the  unsearchable  rules  of 


Christ  gave  his  name  to  this  temple  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer.  Since  then  it  has  undergone 
vicissitudes  which  it  is  no  part  of  my  business 
to  detail,  because  this  present  fabric  is,  every 
stone  of  it,  a modern  cbnroh.  The  Great  Fire 
of  London  left  a ruin  which,  after  a moment  of 
hesitation,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove, 
and  the  present  building  has  not  yet  seen  its 
200th  birthday.  Now,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  one  point  of  view,  we  might  regret  that 
the  St.  Paul’s  of  our  day  has  no  visible  con- 
nexion with  the  great  cathedral  which  stood  on 
this  site  during  the  most  stirring  and  critical 
periods  iu  Churoh  history ; but  from  another 
point  of  view  we  may  find  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  it  is  of  modern  origin.  It 
has  been  said  of  the  Reformation,  that 
whatever  else  it  achieved  or  swept  away, 
it  sounded  the  death-knell  of  Christian  art. 
In  the  centuries  which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion the  religious  use  of  art  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  some  conspicuous  abuses,  and  the 
reaction  which  reached  its  limit  in  the  destruc- 
tive fanaticism  of  the  seventeenth  century  was, 
perhaps,  more  natural  than  at  this  day  we  can 
entirely  understand.  But  to  thig  criticism  I 
dare  to  say  that  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  is 
a magnificent  rejoinder.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  was 
nob  the  work  of  this  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
church  and  country.  It  was  announced  in  let- 
ters patent ; it  was  carried  out  by  contribu- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the 
taxation  of  London  and  Westminster.  It  was 
re-erected,  according  to  the  letters  patent,  "to 
the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
divine  services  thereiu  to  be  celebrated.”  It 
was  " to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  magnificence 
of  the  former  cathedral  church  when  in  its  best 
days,  and  to  become  much  more  than  formerly 
the  principal  ornament  of  our  city  and  an  honour 
to  our  Government  and  realm.”  And  this  was 
not  far  from  being  achieved  when  it  seemed 
as  though  the  great  work — the  consummate 
effort  of  its  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren— 
was  to  be  lost,  after  all ; and  that  when 
St.  Paul’s  had  reached  a point  at  which,  for  its 
exquisibeness  of  external  form,  it  stands  alone 
amongst  the  churches  of  Europe,  it  was  denied 
all  that  was  to  be  gained  by  ornamentation 
and  colouring.  I will  nob  dwell  on  the  mistakes 
and  petty  jealousies  which  dashed  the  hope  of 
the  great  architect,  since  they  have  been  de- 
scribed by  one  whose  name  can  never  be  men- 
tioned  here  but  with  honour — the  late  Dean 
Milman.  Doubtless  this  latter  church  has  glories 
of  its  own — some  that  are  attested  to  by  its 
monuments,  some  that  live  only  in  history, 
some  that  you  who  are  now^close  to  the  dust  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington  need  nob  to  be  re- 
minded of. 

The  question  is  whether  the  work  of  Wren 
is  still  to  continue  an  unclothed  skeleton — 
whether  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its  in- 
finitely poorer  resources  of  wealth  and  art,  is 
still  to  reproach  the  nineteenth,  with  its  purer 
and  strouger  enthusiasm  for  God’s  honour — 
whether  this  city,  set  on  a hill  before  England 
and  before  Europe,  is  to  be  continuously  con- 
spioaoua,  not  merely  for  the  high  emineooe  of 
beauty  at  which  its  structures  aimed,  bub  for 
the  utter  failure  to  attain  it.  . . . Taken 
altogether,  St.  Paul’s  is  the  most  important 
ecclesiastic  building  in  this  country.  I do  not 
say  it  is  the  most  beautiful.  That  is  a ques- 
tion of  taste,  and  I do  not  dispute  the  glories 
of  Lincoln,  and  Durham,  and  Westminster. 
They  belong  to  a different  category  of  beauty; 
and  while  they  may  be  fitly  compared  with  each 
other  they  cannot  be  compared  with  St.  Paul’s. 
Nor  do  1 say  it  is  first  in  ecolesiastical  rank.  It 
is,  as  we  all  know,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  it  cannot  of  itself,  as 
do  York  or  Canterbury,  claim  the  rank  of  a 
metropolitan  church.  But  apart  from  these 
questions  of  taste  and  precedence,  the  superior 
importance  of  St.  Paul’s  lies  in  this  simple  and 
most  pregnant  fact — that  it  is  the  cathedral 
church  of  London,  of  this  mighty  city,  the  capital 
of  England,  the  capital  of  this  vast  empire,  the 
capital,  in  some  respects,  even  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  St.  Paul’s  is  a representative 
Christian  church  j nor  are  its  outward  form  and 
fabric  unworthy  of  its  position,  as  its  mighty 
dome  towers  above  all  the  surrounding  mass  of 
buildings,  and  even  not  seldom  above  the  dense 
atmosphere,  that  attests  year  by  year  more  and 
more  surprisingly  the  onward  march  of  your 
vast  industrial  civilisation,  and  thus  lifts  high 
into  the  upper  skies  the  symbol  of  our  Lord’s 
[ own  work,  and  seems  silently  to  continue  the 
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great  apostlo's  determination  to  glory  only  in  the 
cross  of  onr  Lord  Jeans  Christ.  It  is  a pnblio 
advertisement,  seen  and  nnderstood  by  all  of  the 

power  and  triumph  of  Christianity 

It  is  marvellons  that  the  English  people,  whose 
bridges,  and  palaces,  and  senate-houses,  and 
quays,  and  railways,  and  streets,  and  viaducts 
are  so  numerous — that  this  English  people, 
BO  truly  imperial  in  its  conceptions,  so  pro- 
digally lavish  of  its  wealth  when  this  world  and 
its  wants  are  in  question,  should  bo  so  little 
capable  of  rising  to  the  level  of  moderate  gene- 
rosity when  it  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  next. 

It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  another  genera- 
tion shall  pass  away,  leaving  Sb.  Paul’s  as  it  is  ; 
or  whether,  by  your  present  efforts,  and  by  your 
persevering  interest,  a most  important  step  is 
or  is  not  to  be  taken  in  our  day  towards  making 
this  chnroh  worthy  of  its  great  position  in  the 
metropolis  of  England  and  in  Christendom. 


the  walls.  On  taking  down  the  plaster  ceiling,  and  apply- 
ing charcoal  fire,  I find  that  the  joints  of  the  cistern  are 
all  quite  tight,  and  that  the  water  comes  from  no  one 
or  two  places,  but  commences  as  a mist  all  over  the 
cistern,  and  increases  until  perfectly  loaded,  and  then  dis- 
charges itself  and  runs  down.  I find  this  continues  to  be 
the  case  when  left  to  its  natural  temperature.  The  ques- 
tion I want  to  know  is,  is  it  possible  that  the  water  can 
sweat  through  a l^-iu.  slate  slab,  and  thus  collect  on  tho 
bottom  of  the  cistern  ? And  is  it  possible  that  two  small 
rooms,  of  5 ft.  square,  with  a small  air-^ick  near  the 
bottom  of  tho  cistern,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  air,  as 
fixed  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose,  can  supply  a vapour 
sufficient  from  the  air  to  oanse  such  a constant  discharge 
of  water.  I find  it  quite  dry  in  frosty  weather.  Some 
practical  information  on  this  matter  will  very  much  oblige 
A Bcildbb  IK  A Puzzle. 


DA^TGBROUS  STETJCTURES  : BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  Guildhall,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbing,  of  Hampstead- 
road,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Alderman  Stone,  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  honse,  No.  6,  Fish-street-hill,  to  show 
cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  made  on  him  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  the  party-wall  of  that  house,  whiob  was 
dangerous  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Baylis  appeared  in  support  of  the  summons,  which 
was  taken  oot  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  He  said 
that  some  time  ago  tho  Metmpolitan  Board,  of  Works 
pulled  down  a house  next  door  to  Dr.  Stebbing’s  house 
and  left  the  party-wall  in  a very  unsafe  state.  The  board 
had  i-hored  it  up,  so  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
but  from  the  fact  that  some  houses  had  fallen  recently  in 
Thanies-street  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  felt  it 
their  duty  to  apply  for  a peremptory  order  to  have  the 
necessary  repairs  done.  They  bad  also  summoned  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  it  was  alleged  that  they 
had  an  interest  in  the  ownership  of  the  party-wall. 

Mr  Goddard,  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  said  that  ho  attended  out  of  respect  to  the  Court 
to  say  that  tho  Board  had  no  interest  whatever  in  tho 

^ Evidence  having  been  given  as  to  tho  state  of  tho  wall 
and  to  the  service  of  the  proper  notices  on  the  owner, 
Alderman  Stone  made  a peremptory  order  for  the 
repairs  to  be  made  immediately. 


KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

SiH,— We  have  lately  been  schooled  into  various  modes 
of  preventing  the  bursting  of  kitchen  boilers,  and  many 
suggestions  nave  been  made,  requiring  an  entire  change 
of  the  usual  water-fittings  in  dwelling-bouses.  One  oftho 
simplest  and  most  practicable  plans  that  I have  seen 
noticed  is  that  of  allowing  the  water-taps  to  drip  during 
frosty  weather.  This  being  not  only  waste  of  water 
(sometimes  extremely  scarce  in  such  a season  as  we  have 
been  lately  experiencing),  but  also  entails  trouble,  or  is  a 
tax  upon  the  memory.  We  may  remedy  the  former,  but 
should  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  latter.  I have  long 
since,  indeed  for  years,  adopted  a very  simple  remedy.  In 
nearly  all  houses  in  large  towns  supplied  with  water  by 
public  companies,  there  is  a stop-cock  where  the  wat^- 
pipe  first  enters  the  house.  I have  had  attached  to  the 
pipe  two  small  taps,  one  at  each  aide  of  this  stop-cock. 
On  frosty  nights  I turn  off  this  main  cook,  then  open  the 
one  nearest  the  entrance  from  the  street,  to  allow  a small 
this  will  not  freeze  so  long  as  you 


Sixteen  years  ago  I patented  a glazed  Btone- 
ware  bonding  brick,  of  peculiar  form.  Profiting 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  I have  more 
recently  patented  another  form  of  brick,  made  of 
the  same  material,  and  of  a shape  that  not  only 
practically  prevents  the  passage  of  moisture 
from  external  to  internal  walls,  but  also  tends 
from  its  form  to  greatly  strengthen  any  structure 
in  which  these  “ brick  ties”  may  be  used. 

By  their  employment  hundreds  of  basements 
and  retaining  walls,  many  of  them  below  the 
Thames  level,  have  been  converted  into  dry  and 
valuable  spaces,  for  storage  purposes.  Among 
these  I would  more  particularly  refer  to  the 
basements  in  the  docks,  now  used  for  the  storing 
of  tobacco,  and  thousands  of  houses  of  every 
class,  standing  in  most  exposed  sitnations,  all  of 
which  are  warm  in  winter,  cold  in  summer,  and 
dry  at  all  times. 

These  “brick  ties,”  and  also  those  on  the 
same  principle  in  iron,  have  often  been  illus- 
trated, and  described  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Builder,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  know 
more  about  them,  I shall  be  pleased  to  send  an 
illnstrated  description,  showing  their  application 
to  walls  of  any  thickness. 

My  whole  life  has  been  one  continued  expe- 
riment, and  bub  for  the  value  of  your  space,  I 
would  furnish  many  interesting  results.  Permit 
me  to  give  one  as  illuatrabiug  the  advantage  of 
an  air  space  in  party-walls  in  cases  of  fire. 

' On  an  old  stone  landing  I built  four  walls,  tho 


drop  to  run  from  it;  i—-.  ---  -- — - -- 

keep  it  running.  I next  empty  all  the  pipes  through  the  , ,,  , ■ - ii„rr, 

house  by  openiug  all  the  taps,  and  as  tho  stop-tap preventa  one  of  the  side  walls  being  bollOW, 

their  running,  I open  the  other  small  one  near  it,  whioh 

gives  vent  to  the  whole.  Of  course  when  the  pipes  ha^ 


to  be  refilled  next  day,  the  two  small  taps  ere  turned  off, 
and  the  main  stop  cock  turned  on.  oCB. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT  OASES. 

DISTRICT  surveyor’s  TEES. 

In  the  month  of  March,  last  year,  a person  signing  his 
name  James  Roots,  builder,  Catherioe-street,  Toplsr,  sent 
a proper  notice,  on  a form  approved  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  to  the  district  surveyor  of  Bow  and 
Ropier  and  therein  stated  his  intention  to  erect  two  olhoe 
buildings,  at  Dingle-lsne,  Poplar.  Tho  buildiugs  were 
e^ect^d  as  ttated  in  the  notice,  and  duly  surveyed  by  the 
district  surveyor.  Several  weeks  after  the  buildings  had 
been  completed,  ou  the  22nd  of  September  last,  a bill  was 
sent  to  the  address  given  on  the  notice,  in  a registered 
letter,  of  tho  amount  claimed  (U.  lOs.),  but  the  letter  was 
refused,  and  returned  through  tho  post.  The  district 
surveyor’s  clerk  atterwards  called  at  the  address  several 
times,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  apply  for 
payment  of  the  charges,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  buildings  bad  belonged  to  Mr.  Roots,  and  that  the 
James  Roots  living  at  Catherine-etreet  had  mt  sent  any 
notice, — knew  nothing  about  it  or  ibe  buildings  which  had 
been  erected  at  Dingle-lane.  In  consequence  of  thiaremark- 
able  circumstance,  a summons  was  taken  out  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  and  alter  two  adjourned  hearings,  before 
Mr.  Paget,  on  January  19ih,  it  was  proved  to  the  rnagis- 
trate’s  entire  satisfaction  that  tho  James  Roots  mentioned 
in  the  notice  was  the  builder,  that  he  had  been  seen  givung 
directions  to  the  men  actually  doing  the  work,  that  he  had 
also  himself  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and 
had  brought  several  of  the  materials  in  bis  cart  to  the 
promises.  The  magistrate  considered  it  as  an  attempt  at 
imposition,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  tho  amount 
of  the  claim  forthwith,  with  the  costs  of  the  summons 
and  witnesses,  and  the  attendance  of  tho  district  sur- 
veyor on  each  occasion,  or  in  default  one  month  s im- 
prisonment. The  money  was  paid. 


Several  manufactnrers  have  devised  means 
to  prevent  the  bursting  of  kitchen  boilers  in  the 
event  of  accumulation  of  steam,  and  have  sent 
us  particulars.  We  can  only  specify  them 

Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons  make  an  improved  dead 
weight  safety-valve,  not  dependent  upon  any 
lever  or  hinged  joint. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Cooper  has  registered  a safety 
hot- water  circulator,  for  insertion  within  tho  back 
boiler  of  kitchen  ranges,  bath  supply,  and  hot- 
wator  services.  It  consists  of  a cast-iron  group 
of  narrow  water  passages,  forming  a condensed 
continuons  line  of  heater  from  inlet  to  egress, 
and  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  water  of  the  back 
boiler  of  the  kitchen  range,  whioh  is  open  by 
oomraunication  with  the  small  service  cistern. 

Messrs.  Waterson  & Co.’s  plan  consists  of  an 
iron  tube  screwed  on  ■to  the  up  or  down  pipe 
near  the  range  : the  water  enters  at  the  bottom 
and  comes  out  at  the  top  of  this  tube.  The  tube 
is  a cylinder,  and  open  top  and  bottom,  with  a 
jet  of  gas  burning  through  it,  the  whole  thing 
being  not  unlike  an  Argand  lamp-glass,  only  the 
glass  being  hollow  iron.  “ The  heat  given  to  the 
water  causes  a strong  circulation  through  the 
pipes,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 

And  Messrs.  Roper  & Russell  have  patented  a 
valve  in  the  shape  of  a thin  diaphragm  of  copper 
fixed  over  a hole  cut  in  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
which  splits  in  the  event  of  undue  pressure,  and 
lets  off  the  steam  and  hot  water  by  means  of  a 
pipe  above  the  diaphragm. 


and  bonded  with  the  “ brick  ties the  remaining 
side  I built  solid,  “ every  course  well  flashed 


....  The  front  was  constructed  with  openings 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fire  I proposed 
to  make  within  this  enclosed  space. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  work  having 
become  set,  I made  a fire  in  the  interior,  and 
this  I kept  up  until  my  solid  wall  was  nearly 
red  hot.  At  this  time  the  external  faces  of  the 
two  walls,  built  hollow,  were  not  more  than 
warm,  proving  that  many  fires  would  be  pre- 
vented from  extending,  if  party-walls  were  thus 
constructed.  I have  also  tried  other  experi- 
ments, as  to  the  conduction  of  sound,  with  equal 
success ; but  hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  publish 
my  experiences  in  these  and  other  subjects,  I 
will  not  further  trespass  on  your  patience. 

George  Jennings. 


In  Ilampsbire  it  is  the  general  practice  to  build  hollow 
brick  walls,  either  two  half-bricks  with  iron  ties,  or  two 
O-iD.  walls  with  the  same.  These  walls  are  more  effectual 
against  damp  than  14-in.  solid  walls,  as  in  these  parts  the 
bricks  are  so  porous  as  to  be  like  a sieve  or  sponge,  for 
want  of  breeze,  and  are  at  all  times  obliged  to  be 
battened.  In  the  case  in  point  two  9-in.  vraljs  s^uld  be 


adopted.  ___ 


W.  B.  W. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 

Sib,— Tour  well-timed  article  as  to  the  catastrophe 
Tbamea-street,  and  cogent  reasons  for  the  district  so 
veyor's  performing  a neeessaiy  duty  as  to  the  buildings 
the  City,  induces  mo  to  call  attention  to  some  houses 
Widegate-street  especiaUy,  and  the  houses  in  that  district 
generally. 

Having  occasion  two  or  three  times  each  week  to  pass 
throngh  the  above  street,  I have  been  surprised  that  the 
City  authorities  have  not  ordered  the  demolition  of  those 
premises,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  ,of  the  houses  in 
the  same  street  nearer  to  Bishopsgate-street.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Widegate-street,  as  well  as  that  street  itself, 
is  most  densely  crowded,  and  that  by  tho  poor  and  indus. 
trious  classes,  and  your  notice  of  tlie  state  of  the  build- 
ings there  may  awaken  the  authorities  to  the  necessity  of 
action.  Odsbbter. 


SLATE  CISTERNS. 

Sib,— I have  lately  put  up  a slate  cistern,  of  l^in  slab; 
1ft.  6 in.  deep,  which  covers  a W.C.  and  lavatory,  and 
forms  a complete  roof  to  the  same,  and  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere;  the  cistern  is  carried  on  iron  girders,  wood 
joists  between  it,  and  lath  and  plaster  to  which  forms 
ceiling  to  W.C.  ai.d  lavatory.  Since  the  bnilding  has  been 
erected  and  completed,  which  was  done  during  the  heat 
of  last  summer,  and  as  rain  and  damp  weather  came  on, 
there  has  been  fuucd  a continual  discharging  of  water  on 
its  undei-side,  and  running  throngh  the  ceiling  and  down 


HOLLOW  BRICK  WALLS. 

SiRj — In  your  impression  of  the  2l6t  January 
a correspondent,  “ asking  for  information  as  to 
tbe  construction  of  hollow  walls,”  objects  to  the 
use  of  “brick  ties,”  which, he  asserts,  will  convey 
the  moisture  “ in  vertical  lines,  just  as  if  the  wall 
was  solid  brick,  which,  in  fact,  it  becomes  at  the 
tie.” 

His  assertion  is  not  based  on  fact,  and  if  left 
nncontradicted,  may  prevent  many  in  the  future 
from  enjoying  the  luxnry  of  living  at  any  season 
(more  particularly  such  a one  as  the  present) 
in  a house  constructed  with  hollow  walls,  and 
unaffected  by  external  changes. 

A house  is  defined  as  “ an  enclosed  space,’ 
and  I see  safes  may  be  so  defined ; and  the  film 
of  air,  which  by  its  influence  prevents,  to  a great 
extent,  our  butter  from  melting  in  the  summer 
or  from  freezing  in  the  winter,  will  also  preserve 
the  temperature  of  all  interiors  from  the  ever- 
varying  influences  of  the  weather. 

The  value  of  an  air  space  as  a non-conductor  of 
heat,  cold,  or  damp,  is  known  to  all  understanding 
practical  science ; and  as  the  patentee  of  the 
only  “ brick  tie  ” employed  to  secure  this  great 
desideratum,  which  your  correspondent  _ con- 
derans,  I am  prompted  to  address  you  in  its 
defence. 


THE  PRICE  OP  EARTHENWARE  PIPES. 

Sir, — Having  for  some  time  represented  a 
manufacturer  of  sanitary  drain  pipes,  I can 
fully  testify  to  the  good  office  of  your  corre- 
epoodent  iu  ventilating  this  subject,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  country  builders 
and  contractors;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  due 
to  large  manufacturers,  as  Messrs.  Beaumont, 
Doulton,  Knowles,  Cliff,  Stiff,  Milliohamp, 
and  others,  that  they  adhere  to  the  set  Lam- 
beth list  of  prices.  It  is  the  immense  dis- 
parity in  allowance  of  discount  that  forms  the 
greatest  detriment  to  the  trade.  I may  add, 
that  my  firm,  buying  largely  for  cash,  are  enabled 
to  sell  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  by  small 
manufacturers,  to  whom,  I presume,  the  writer 
in  your  valuable  journal  directs  attention. 

A Manager. 


FB,OM  ITALY. 

A CORRESPONDENT  from  Florenc©  writes  to 
Qg . — Various  plans  are  suggested  for  the  pre- 
vention of  further  inundations  in  Rome,  but 
none  acted  upon  as  yet.  The  damage  done  by 
the  last  is  incalculable.  I have  heard  many 
accounts  of  the  state  of  Rome, — the  walls  of  tho 
houses  still  saturated  with  water  to  the  height  of 
2 metres ; the  mud  that  was  cleared  out  of  the 
shops  left  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  instead  of 
being  carried  away.  A friend  told  me  that 
there  was  so  unhealthy  a smell  pervading  most 
parts  of  Rome  that  he  was  afraid  of  staying 
there.  The  doctors  are  adviaiug  all  those  bent 
on  going  to  go  at  once,  before  the  sun  draws  out 
the  malaria.  We  had  a pretty  sharp  shook  of  an 
earthquake  on  Sunday  night,  - It  was  severe  at 
Ravenna,  and  we  had  only  the  fag-end  ot  it. 
Thev  have  appointed,  after  many  changes, 
young,  active  mao,  as  minister  of  public  oleansiDg 
fn  Itome  (SilveBtrelli).  TLo  offlos  waa  refused 
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by  many,  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable 
seeming  too  difficult  a task  to  attempt.  As  to 
Florence,  it  is  having  its  last  fling  of  gaiety 
while  it  is  a capital,  and  will  settle  down,  after 
Jane,  into  its  quondam  state.  All  projects  of 
improvements  begun  are  to  be  finished;  all  im- 
provements of  which  the  plans  are  made  are  to  be 
carried  out;  those  only  talked  about,  not  begun, 
to  be  relinquished.  The  Society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  is  going  to  carry  on  extensive 
improvements  in  Rome.  I am  curious  to  see 
what  will  be  done  with  the  Campagna.  Italy  is 
certainly  making  strides  in  science,  but  not  in 
literature.  Mach  good  will  come  to  Italy  by  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  St.  Gothard  Railway, 
and  the  Suez  Canal. 


MODESTY  OP  A BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Sir, — At  a meeting  of  the  Portsea  Island 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  25th  nit.,  one  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration  was  a communica- 
tion from  an  official  of  the  Poor-Law  Board, 
requiring  certain  information  (indicated  on  a 
printed  form),  such  as  the  cubic  contents  of 
rooms  and  wards,  and  a few  other  matters 
equally  simple.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  guardians  confessed  their  inability,  without 
professional  assistance,  to  direct  any  officer  of 
their  union  (a  large  one,  by  the  way)  how  to 
proceed  to  fill  up  the  return  asked  for.  In  justice 
to  the  guardians,  however,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned  that  one  of  their  number  (intuitively, 
perhaps)  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
required  particulars  were  not  given,— i.e,,  if  the 
Poor-Law  Board  did  not  know  whether  the  laws 
it  was  appointed  to  administer  were  fulfilled  or 
uot, — this  same  Poor-Law  Board  would  “ insist 
upon  adding  a new  wing  to  the  building,  which 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  10,0001.  or  12,0001.” 
Whilst  another  gentleman,  more  logical  if  less 
learned,  came  near  to  solving  the  difficulty  by 
suggesting  that  a schoolboy  should  fill  up  the 
form  in  question. 

My  object  in  making  the  above  remarks,  sir, 
is  not  to  throw  ridicule  upon  gentlemen  who 
devote  their  valuable  time  to  the  public  ser- 
vice,  but  merely  to  hint  that  the  foregoing 
example  might  profitably  be  followed  by  other 
public  bodies  under  analogous  but  more  impor- 
tant circumstances.  To  illustrate  my  meaning 
more  clearly,  — suppose,  for  instance,  such  a 
slice  of  patronage  as  that  shadowed  forth  in  the 
happy  thooght  of  the  “ new  wing  ” falling  to  the 
lot  of  such  a Board,  and  its  members  candidly 
admitting  their  inability  to  decide,  unaided, 
upon  the  merits  of  competition  or  any  other 
designs  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view, 
what  an  advantage  it  might  be  to  the  com- 
munity ! Only  a Builder. 


Ancient  Irish  Architecture,  Kilrralkedar,  County 

Kerry.  Drawn  by  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.,  Archi- 
tect. 1870. 

Tomplenahoe,  Ardfert.  By  the  Same.  1870. 

22,  George’s-street,  Cork. 

Following  up  his  publication  illustrating 
Ardfert  Cathedral,  mentioned  in  onr  volume  for 
1870,  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  has  illustrated,  in  two 
separate  books,  the  churches  of  Eilmalkedarand 
Templenaboe,  both  small  and  early  buildings, 
more  interesting  in  an  arcbmologioal  than  an 
architeotnral  point  [of  view,  though  not  without 
value  in  the  latter  respect,  too. 

The  Hiberno-Romanesque  building  at  Kilmal- 
kedar  was  originally  covered  with  a stone  roof, 
on  the  corbel  or  overlapping  principle,  and  the 
jambs  of  the  entrance  doorway  slightly  incline 
inwards  towards  the  top.  The  chancel  is  later 
than  the  nave,  though  still  of  the  round-arched 
period.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  decorated 
with  a series  of  half-round  shafcs,  that  divide 
the  side  walla  into  panels  immediately  below  the 
curving  of  the  roof. 

Templenaboe  terminated  with  an  apse,  now 
gone.  The  south  window  in  the  nave,  which  is 
in  good  condition,  is  monlded  and  surrounded  in 
the  inside  by  a band  of  elaborate  ornament, 
consisting  of  a aeries  of  conventional  flowers  and 
figures,  delicately  carved.  In  both  cases  a number 
of  photogrepba  show  the  actual  (and  very  ruinous) 
condition  of  the  building.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  careful  records  should  be  obtained  of  these 
buildings,  fast  passing  away ; and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
especially  Irishmen,  should  aid  Mr.  Hill  in  his 


undertaking,  by  purchasing  his  books.  It  is  a 
pity  that  bis  first  work  was  not  published  of  the 
same  size  as  those  now  issued,  so  that  all  here- 
after might  range. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  Committee,  1870,”  just  now 
published,  shows  that  since  the  Conference  of 
1869,  the  committee  have  sanctioned  the  follow- 
ing cases  : — 

13S  Chapels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of £1-12,564 

16  Ministers’  houses  ditto  13,626 

23  Sobools  ditto  8,4(19 

63  Enlsrgements  and  alterations,  ditto 39,037 

83  Modilications  of  cases  previonsly  sane- 
tioned,  at  an  estimated  addilio7ial 

outlay  of. 19,723 

27  Organ 6,645 

360  total  cases.  Outlay  £319,904 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  11  chapels,  and  of  18,8381. 
in  proposed  outlay;  an  increase  of  3 ministers’ 
houses,  and  of  2,3321.  in  proposed  outlay ; a 
decrease  of  1 school,  and  of  6,4501.  in  proposed 
outlay ; an  increase  of  23  enlargements  and 
alterations,  and  of  14,581Z.  in  proposed  outlay; 
an  increase  of  10  modifications,  but  a decrease  of 
4,626Z.  in  proposed  additional  outlay;  and  an 
increase  of  8 organs,  and  of  2,258Z.  in  proposed 
outlay.  The  number  of  chapels  is  the  largest 
sanctioned  in  any  one  year ; but  the  proposed 
outlay  has  been  once  exceeded.  New  schools, 
built  in  connexion  with  new  chapels,  and  settled 
upon  the  same  trustees  and  trusts,  are  not 
separately  reckoned.  Upon  all  the  classes  of 
cases  sanctioned  there  is  an  increase  of  54  cases, 
and  of  26,933Z,  in  proposed  ontlay.  The  report 
includes  views  of  a number  of  the  chapels  and 
schools  that  have  been  erected.  The  design  for 
the  most  important,  the  Scott  Memorial  in 
Westminster,  site  for  which  has  cost  abont 
lOjOOOZ.,  is  not  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Wilson  & Wilcox,  of  Bath.  The 
size  of  the  tower  and  spire  contrasts  oddly  with 
the  excessive  meanness  of  the  side  elevation. 
The  Art-Journal,  speaking  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1871,  says, — “ With  regard 
to  the  foreign  contributions,  Belgium  has  applied 
for  a large  increase  of  space ; and  having  oh- 
tained  somewhat,  has  asked  for  more.  Sweden 
and  Norway  will  fully  occupy  the  space  allotted 
to  those  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  In  addition 
to  the  articles  they  will  exhibit  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions,  they  have  engaged  to  erect  a 
model  school- house  on  the  grounds  adjoining  the 
galleries,  to  fill  it  with  their  scholastic  appli- 
ances, and,  in  fact,  to  transport  to  London  a 
working  model,  or  rather,  an  actual  sample,  of 
a northern  school.  Under  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling  on  this  sabject  this  idea  is  emi- 
nently happy,  and  its  accomplishment  can  hardly 
fail  to  secure  a great  snccess.  The  smaller 
German  states  will  fill  their  respectively  allotted 
divisions.” 


Ulisalliuuit. 

A Self-Delivering-  Tunnelling  Machine. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Captain  Tyler,  and 
other  gentlemen  went  down  recently  to  Snod- 
land,  Kent,  to  witness  the  working  of  Brunton’s 
tunnelling  machine  in  grey  chalk.  The  addition 
has  been  just  made  to  it  of  a self-delivering 
apparatus,  as  it  was  found  that  hand-labour 
could  not  at  all  contend  with  the  quantity  o£ 
debris  produced.  The  maohine  operates  by 
revolving  cutters,  which  continually  chip  away 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  There  is  no  concussion, 
as  every  motion  of  the  machine  is  circular.  The 
ddbris  is  collected  by  revolving  scrapers,  and 
delivered  on  to  an  endless  band,  which  tips  it 
into  wagons  or  barrows  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  The  rate  of  working  was  3 ft.  9 in. 
per  hour,  and  was  continued  for  about  two  hours, 
with  intervals.  The  machine  was  working  with 
only  six  cutters,  and  taking  a chip  of  only  1 in. 
in  depth.  It  has  been  proved  that  a chip  of 
2 in.  can  be  taken  as  readily  as  one  of  1 in.,  and 
twelve  cutters  can  be  used.  The  result  would 
be  a speed  four-fold  that  attained  ; but  it  was 
considered  that  3 yards  an  hour  in  a tunnel  of 
9 ft.  diameter  would  be  as  fast  as  the  fall  wagons 
could  be  conveyed  away. 

Uew  Theatre,  Dublin. — Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps 
writes, — Allow  me  to  say,  with  reference  to  your 
notice  of  the  new  theatre  about  to  be  erected  at 
Dublin,  that  it  is  designed  to  seat  1,900  persons, 
not  2,500,  as  stated. 


The  Mortuary  at  St.  Mary’s,  Stratford. 

This  public  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room,  of 
which  we  gave  some  account  before  it  was 
erected,  has  at  length  been  built  by  the  vestry 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Stratford-by-Bow,  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  parish.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Hill 
& Fletcher,  architects,  were  followed;  and  the 
resnlt  is  that  there  is  a striking  contrast  between 
the  wretched  ladder-shed  in  which  post-mortem 
examinations  were  wont  to  be  held,  by  the  aid  of 
a dark-lantern,  and  the  present  erection  at  the 
other  end  of  the  churchyard.  The  selection,  in 
the  present  instance,  of  the  churchyard  obviated 
all  difficulty  as  to  site,  but  presented  others  from 
the  limited  area  of  ground  at  disposal  and  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  any  injury  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  church  and  its  surroundings. 
The  mortuary  is  situated  eastward  of  the  church, 
and  is  approached  by  an  inclined  path  with  a 
turfed  slope  on  each  side.  The  parts  of  the 
churchyard  immediately  contiguous  have  been 
laid  out  and  planted  with  evergreens.  The 
building  is  sunk  3 fc.  in  the  ground,  and  has  an 
air-chamber  running  entirely  ronnd  it,  venti- 
lating-grates  being  inserted  at  intervals.  The 
walls  are  of  Kentish  rag  and  Portland  stone,  and 
the  roof  of  brickwork,  cemented  : there  is  also 
an  iron  skylight,  glazed  with  rough  plate-glass. 
Internally,  the  walls  are  of  Portland  cement,  with 
smooth  face ; the  floor  is  of  planed  slate,  and 
there  is  a solid  slate  table  for  post-mortem  pur- 
poses. Water  is  laid-  on  by  means  of  one  of 
Dalziel’s  patent  regulating  taps,  by  which  a con- 
stant supply  is  obtained  without  the  uncertainty 
and  loss  of  space  whioh  a cistern  necessitates  ; 
there  are  arrangements  for  drainage  also.  la 
the  wall  of  the  end  opposite  the  door  are  brackets 
for  four  coffins.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole 
are  only  13  ft.  by  9 ft.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  236Z.  The  vestry,  thinking  it  inadvisable 
that  a building  chiefly  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  dead  persons  should  present  an  appearance 
which  might  from  the  bareness  of  its  aspect  pain 
the  feelings  of  friends  and  relatives ; and  the 
sitnation  of  the  building  demanding  some  archi- 
tectural effect,  instructed  Messrs.  Hills  & 
Fletcher  to  plan  for  them  a structure  meeting 
these  requirements.  Hence  the  cost  of  so  small 
a building. 

Dwellings  for  tbe  TVorklng  Classes. — 

The  directors  of  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  shareholders  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  half-year  to  the  Slst  December,  1870. 
The  receipts  for  the  half-year  amounted  to 
8,225J.,  and  the  payments  to  4,-486Z-,  leaving  a 
profit  of  3,739Z.,  being  equal  to  5Z.  19s.  7d.  per 
cent,  per  annum.  This,  added  to  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  the  last  half-year,  gives  a 
total  of  6,040Z.  available  for  division.  The 
dividend  of  5 per  cent,  will  absorb  3.125Z.,  and 
the  directors  propose  to  carry  forward  the 
balance,  amounting  to  2,915Z.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  now  1S0,610Z.,  and  the  report  states 
that  the  position  of  the  company’s  business 
remains  highly  satisfactory.  A proposal  will  bo 
submitted  to  the  shareholders  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  to  raise  an  additional  125,000Z.  capital, 
the  whole  of  the  present  capital  having  been 
invested,  and  there  being  a oontinned  demand 
for  improved  dwellings  by  the  working  classes. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustraticn. — Mr.  W.  S. 

Gilbert  has  again  provided  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed  and  Company  (Limited)  with  a successful 
entertainment  in  the  shape  of  “ A Sensation 
Novel,  in  Three  Yolumes,”  satirizing  with  great 
cleverness  productions  of  that  class.  Mr.  Reed 
has  himself  provided  some  very  lively  music, 
and  Mr.  J.  O’Conner  has  painted  as  frontis- 
pieces three  capital  scenes,  especially  a view  from, 
the  top  of  the  round  tower  at  Windsor,  in- 
cluding St.  George’s  Chapel,  Eton  College,  and 
the  Thames.  The  indefatigable  proprietors  are 
assisted  by  Miss  Fanny  Holland,  Mr.  Corney 
Grain,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  all  sing  and 
act  throughout  with  wonderful  energy  and  relish. 
The  whole  thing  is  what  prosaic  listeners  will  call 
nonsense;  but  it  is  very  amusing  nonsense,  and 
includes  two  of  the  best  buffo  songs  that  have 
been  heard  for  many  a day. 

St.  James's  Hall.  — Mr.  Henry  Leslie 
announces  concerts  of  unaccompanied  mnsic, 
and  his  own  oratorio,  ‘‘Immanuel.”  In  these 
performances  Mr.  Leslie’s  choir  will  be  assisted 
by  Madame  Yiardot  Garcia,  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Mr. 
Sima  Reeves,  Mr.  Yernon  Rigby,  Mr.  Santley, 
and  many  others.  The  first  concert  wDl  he 
given  on  Thursday  evening,  February  9th. 
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Small-pos  and  Fever  Hospitals  for 
South  Ziondon. — ^Following  the  opening  of  the 
small-pox  and  fever  hospitals  at  Homerton  there 
was  a formal  inspection  and  opening  of  similar 
'institutions  at  Stookwell,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South  London  district.  The  two  hospitals  are 
within  one  enclosnre,  and  will  be  this  week  ready 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  site  com- 
prises acres,  and  the  dwelling-house,  which 
;waB  included  in  the  property,  is  now  the  head- 
I quarters  of  the  medical  ofiicers  and  committee, 

; situate  in  the  centre  of  the  ground.  The  two 
j hospitals  are,  in  fact,  completely  divided  "by  it. 

I The  small-pox  hospital  will  accommodate  102 
inmates,  in  eight  wards,  each  containing  a dozen 
1 inmates,  and  there  are  two  special  wards  for  the 
I reception  of  three  each.  The  fever  hospital  will 
I accommodate  72  typhus  cases,  in  four  wards  of 
I 18  each ; 48  typhoid  or  enteric  cases,  in  two 
wards  of  2-4  each  j and  36  scarlet  fever  oases,  in 
' two  wards  of  18  each.  In  addition  to  these 
I there  are  16  special-case  wards,  each  to  contain 
1 patient.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings,  which 
' are  upon  the  block  system,  and  arranged  to 
I aflbrd  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  patient  is 
; as  follows: — Site,  IS.fiOOLj  building,  50,0001.; 

I engineering  and  heating  apparatus,  6,0001. ; and 
furnishing,  8,OOOJ.  Special  attention  has  been 
I paid  to  the  corridors,  which  are  wide  and  lofty, 

: and  in  some  instances  400  ft.  long;  while  the 
: wards  average  100  ft.  long,  28  ft,  wide,  and 
10  ft.  high. 

l>Ietropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 

weekly  meeting  of  the  Board,  Colonel  Hogg  in 
the  chair,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Runtz,  “ That  the  Native 
Guano  Company  be  permitted  to  erect,  at  their 
own  expense,  for  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
works  at  Crossness,  for  the  purpose  of  treating, 
by  their  ABO  process,  about  half  a million 
gallons  of  sewage  daily,  subject  to  the  works 
being  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board’s  officers,  and  to  the  effluent  water  being 
made  to  flow  into  the  river  by  means  of  an  open 
channel  j subject  also  to  the  company  entering 
into  an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the  solicitor 
for  carrying  the  arrangement  into  effect,  and  for 
preventing  the  Board  from  being  in  any  manner 
bound  to  the  company.”  A voluminous  report 
was  presented  from  the  Finance  Committee  as 
to  the  amounts  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  The  total  charge  is  260,8621.  6b.  8d. 
Mr.  Richardson  explained  the  different  items, 
and  afterwards  moved  that  precepts  be  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  3id.  in  the  pound.  The  motion 
was  put  and  agreed  to,  and  after  the  routine  busi- 
ness had  been  disposed  of,  the  Board  adjourned. 

The  Windsor  Surveyorshlp. — Mr.  Brown, 
the  Windsor  local  board  of  health  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances,  having  been  requested  to 
tender  hia  resignation,  a memorial  from  nearly 
100  large  ratepayers  intervened  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Brown,  but,  on  the  mayor’s  suggestion,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  surveyor  should 
be  paid  up  to  the  25th  March,  and  that  his  ser- 
vices should  be  dispensed  with  immediately  on 
the  appointment  of  a successor.  The  mayor 
then  referred  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  a new  surveyor,  and 
observed  that  previously  to  advertising  it  would 
be  necessary  to  decide  whether  they  would  have 
a professional  surveyor  or  a person  receiving  a 
small  salary.  There  was  a feeling  that  the  office 
of  inspector  of  nuisances  should  be  given  to 
another  person;  but  that  would  depend  greatly 
upon  the  character  of  the  person  they  selected. 
A committee  was  then  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject,  Mr.  Brown’s  salary  from  the  Board  as 
surveyor  was  1461.  a year,  including  101.  as 
inspector  of  nuisances  ; but  it  was  stated  on  the 
one  hand  that  he  was  paid  nothing  as  inspector 
of  nuisances,  and  on  the  other  that  he  received 
251.  a year  from  the  Council,  the  Bridge 
Trust,  &c. 

A ZVIODster  “ Strike.” — A strike  of  an  un- 
precedented nature  has  just  taken  place  in  the 
coal-mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which 
100,000  men  have  ceased  work.  The  collieries 
in  the  Schuylkill  County  and  the  Lehigh  and 
Wyoming  Valleys  struck  work  on  the  10th  of 
January,  la  there  no  man  of  integrity  to 
whom  both  sides  would  listen,  so  that  such  a pre- 
posterous mode  of  settling  a dispute  might  be 
abrogated  ? 

Iffew  Workbouse  for  Xaxnbetb.  — Mr. 

Crockett’s  tender,  44,3901.,  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  works  will  be  commenced  at  once. 


The  Stockport  Co-operative  Society. — 

The  annual  soiree  of  this  society  has  been  held. 
The  Chairman  said, — The  time  was  when  they 
bad  been  short  of  capital,  but  now  they  had 
8,8801.  odd  at  their  disposal,  and  they  could  go 
into  the  markets  of  the  world.  A shilling  would 
make  a person  a member,  and  they  had  paid  7i 
per  cent.,  which  was  more  than  they  could  get  at 
the  bank,  the  post-office,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
anywhere  else.  Mr.  T.  Spedding  said  that  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  their  receipts  were 
22,0001.,  hs  thought  they  might  reach  28,0001., 
and  then  he  began  to  fancy  they  might  perhaps 
get  up  to  30,0001.  or  32,0001.  The  past  year  had, 
however,  passed  all  his  expectations,  as  they 
had  reached  34,4931.  He  saw  from  a report  of 
the  Sun  Mill  Co-operative  Cotton  Spinning 
concern,  at  Oldham,  that  they  had  paid  6^  per 
cent,  for  the  quarter.  He  commended  the  co- 
operative plan  to  those  who  had  not  already 
adopted  it ; and  in  reply  to  those  who  bad  a 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  society,  he  would 
only  say  that  it  passed  through  the  cotton 
famine. 

Pneumatic  Despatcb  Tubes  In  Postal 
Telegraphy. — The  Post-office  Department  have 
recently  adopted  an  improvement  on  the  old 
pneumatic  despatch  tube,  of  which  improvement 
Mr.  Siemens  is  the  inventor  and  patentee.  The 
operation  of  the  new  system  was  witnessed  by 
a number  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the 
scientific  world  on  Saturday  at  the  General 
Post-office,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Scudamore. 
It  has  been  some  time  in  operation  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  The  now  lines  of  tubes  extend  from 
Telegraph-street  to  Fleet-street,  with  a station 
at  the  General  Post-office,  and  it  is  intended  to 
carry  them  to  Charing-croas,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  the  central  telegraphic  stations 
in  the  metropolis.  The  result  of  the  working  of 
the  system  up  to  the  present  time  has,  it  is  said, 
been  most  satisfactory,  the  tubes  now  doing  the 
work  of  12  telegraph  clerks,  and  being  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  100  if  necessary. 

Value  of  Property. — Messrs.  Cobb  sub- 
mitted for  sale,  at  the  Sun  Hotel,  Chatham,  the 
freehold  wharf,  trade  premises,  and  dwelling, 
house,  No.  61,  High-street,  Chatham.  The  pre- 
mises consist  of  a wharf,  which  has  a frontage  of 
25  ft.,  with  a landing-stage  of  40  ft.  by  10  ft. ; 
extensive  stowage,  122  fc.  in  length,  with  loft 
over,  and  an  approach  from  the  High-street. 
Land-tax,  IZ.  Qs.  per  annum.  Mr.  Cobb  valued 
the  property  at  60Z.  a year.  The  attendance  of 
purchasers  was  not  large.  The  biddings  com- 
menced at  500Z. ; they  went  up  to  750Z. ; the 

property  being  sold  to  Mr.  Gill. Messrs. 

Moore  & Hill  offered  for  sale  at  the  Fleece  Inn, 
Cirencester,  about  14  acres  of  freehold  land,  at 
the  Foss,  South  Cerney.  There  was  a spirited 
bidding,  and  the  property,  which  was  put  in  at 
600Z.,  was  eventually  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
William  Game,  at  980Z.,  exclusive  of  timber. 

Fatal  Building  Accident  In  Fencburcb- 
street. — A gentleman,  named  John  Frew  Royle, 
having  offices  in  Mark-lane,  has  died  in  the 
London  Hospital,  from  the  effects  of  shocking 
injuries  which  he  received  while  walking  along 
Fenchurch-street  a few  days  since.  It  appears 
that  the  front  of  some  premises  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  Mincing-lane, 
are  being  rebuilt,  and  the  workmen  were  raising 
a large  stene  to  the  top  of  the  building,  when  in 
some  way  in  its  progress  it  displaced  a stone 
which  had  been  set  in  position,  and  the  stone  fell 
with  a fearful  crash  on  to  the  pavement  beneath, 
carrying  away  a portion  of  the  scaffolding  in 
front  of  the  premises.  The  deceased  was  struck 
on  the  head  and  cheat,  and  received  shocking 
injuries,  of  which  he  died.  A banker’s  clerk, 
who  was  also  passing,  was  hurt,  and  a lady  had 
a very  narrow  escape. 

Destruction  of  a Theatre  by  Fire. — The 

fine  Theatre  of  Santiago  has  been  burnt.  Two 
thousand  persons  had  just  retired  from  hearing 
Madame  Carlotta  Patti,  otherwise  the  results 
might  have  been  frightful.  The  fire  broke  ont 
on  the  stage,  by  the  incautious  ignition  of  gas 
accumnlated  below.  Three  employes  and  an 
officer  of  the  salvage  corps  lost  their  lives.  The 
building  cost  half  a million  dollars,  and  was  not 
insured,  no  company  being  willing  to  insure  it. 

Art  In  Liverpool. — The  want  of  an  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  in  Liverpool  is  becoming  felt, 
and  is  being  commented  on.  What  has  become 
of  the  admirable  determination  of  the  town 
council  to  erect  a building  and  form  a per- 
manent gallery  of  fine  art  in  Liverpool  ? 


Hewcastle-upon-Tyne  Chemical  Society, 

A report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  society,  on  December  22nd,  baa 
been  printed.  It  contains  an  inaugural  address 
by  the  president,  Mr.  John  Glover,  on  various 
subjects,  but  especially  on  the  importance  of 
solving  the  sewage  problem.  After  drawing  the 
attention  of  chemists  to  this  and  other  useful 
subjects,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own 
sake,  Mr.  Glover  concluded  his  address  by 
saying, — 

“I  believe  that  sacli  of  you  as  clevote  yourselves  to 
purely  scientific  inveetigation,  from  the  promptiups  of_a 
pure  and  devoted  love,  may  not,  as  your  reward,  gain 
material  wealth,  but  you  will  have  formed,  what  is  of 
infinitely  greater  value,  a noble  character,  and  a capacity 
for  enjoyment  which  mere  wealth  cannot  give.” 

This  address  is  followed  up  by  a report  of  a 
paper  ” On  the  Manufacture  of  Copper  on  the 
Tyne,”  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Clapham. 

A Mortuary  for  Central  Iiondon. — Last 
week  a special  meeting  of  tho  Strand  District 
Board  of  Works  was  held  to  consider  a notice  of 
motion  by  Dr.  Joseph  Rogers  to  the  following 
effect “ That,  with  the  view  to  the  prevention 
of  disease,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  health, 
convenience,  and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes, 
it  is  desirable  that  a mortuary  house,  similar  in 
character  to  that  which  has  been  in  existence  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster,  for  many 
years,  should  be  constructed,  either  in  each 
parish,  or  a central  one  only  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  of  the  other  parishes  of  the  district.” 
After  a long  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  nineteen  to  two. 

The  Government  and  the  Drainage  of 
Towns. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Windsor 
Local  Board  of  Health,  the  clerk  read  a letter 
from  the  Local  Government  Act  officer,  White- 
hall, in  which  it  is  said,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
— “It  is  generally  expected  that  some  legislation 
affecting  the  whole  kingdom,  in  relation  to  local 
improvement,  of  which  town  sewerage  must 
form  an  important  element,  will  be  the  result  of 
the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission;  but  that 
report  has  not  been  sent  in,  or,  if  sent  in,  has 
not  yet  reached  this  department.” 

Xambeth  School  of  Art  Concert. — The 

students  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  on 
Friday  evening,  the  27th  ult.,  gave,  at  the 
Vestry-hall,  an  amateur  concert.  Twenty  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  stude'ntB,  formed  the  chorus, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  members,  took  the  entire 
labour  of  rendering  high-class  music.  Ibis  to  be 
hoped  that  the  eflbrt  now  being  made  to  enlarge 
the  present  small  and  ill-provided  buildings  will 
meet  with  efficient  support. 

Tho  Purchase  of  Hampstead  Heath. — 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Hampstead  vestry, 
just  issued,  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  agree- 
ment that  has  been  come  to  between  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  Sir  John  Maryon 
Wilson  and  his  eldest  son  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Board  of  Hampstead  Heath.  The  sum  to 
be  paid  is  45,0001.,  which  is  to  be  raised  by  a 
loan,  and  will  be  payable  by  instalments  ex- 
tending over  sixty  years,  and  chargeable  on  the 
rates  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

Architectural  Association. — A course  of 
lectures  on  “ Limes  and  Cements,”  is  about  to 
be  delivered  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Scott,  R.E.  The 
first,  on  Monday  evening,  February  6th,  will 
treat  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the 
composition  of  calcareous  minerals,  their  origin, 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  substances  oom- 
posing  them,  and  their  action  under  the  various 
conditions  of  the  preparation  of  limes  and 
cements,  and  of  their  employment  in  mortar. 

A Hew  Bead  Material. — The  extension  of 
the  use  of  iron  slag  in  making  and  repairing 
roads  is  talked  of.  The  trial  of  two  years  since 
in  Park-street  and  Grosvenor-square  has  been 
considered  by  the  vestry  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-sqnare,  to  be  satisfactory  enough  to 
indnee  them  to  decide  on  extending  its  use  ; and 
the  St.  Pancras  vestry  intend  also  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  repair  of  roads,  and  have  accepted 
a tender  by  Mr.  Coultbard,  of  Westminster,  C.E., 
for  a supply. 

Effect  of  Cold  on  Iron  and  Steel. — A 

series  of  interesting  papers  have  been  read 
before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  intense  cold  upon  the  strength  of  iron  and 
steel  and  the  results  show  that  the  cold  has  no 
appreciable  effect,  and  that  it  certainly  does  not 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  iron. 
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A,  Provision  agralnst  Panics. — A special 
town  conncil  meeting  was  held  at  Liverpool  on 
Wednesday  last  to  consider  the  Improvement 
Bill,  when  a special  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  inserting  a clause 
to  empower  the  corporation  to  compel  the  adop- 
tion at  all  places  of  public  resort  (including 
churches  and  chapels)  of  ample  means  of  ingress 
and  egress. 

Tho  Tay  Bridge. — The  Dundee  Jdvertiser 
hears  that  the  entire  sum  which  Mr.  Stirling, 
the  chairman  of  the  North  British  Railway  Com* 
pany,  stated  should  be  subscribed  before  the 
contracts  for  the  Tay  Bridge  were  entered  into, 
has  now  been  raised,  and  that  a meeting  of  the 
Tay  .Bridge  Committee  will  be  hold  on  an 
early  day. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordina^ 
meeting  of  the  society  for  the  present  year  will 
be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the 
society’s  hall,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  when 
the  premiums  awarded  for  papers  read  during 
the  year  1870  will  be  presented,  and  the  president 
for  1871  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

Tho  Disposal  of  Sewage. — The  Richmond 
Select  Vestry  having  applied  to  the  Home  Secre* 
tary  for  permission  to  raise  a loan  for  the 
purchase  of  224  acres  of  land  on  the  Blagden 
Lodge  Estate,  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Few 
Malden,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  Merton,  for 
the  purpose  of  utilising  the  sewage  of  Richmond. 

A Healtb  Class  at  tbe  Oxford  Vclvorslty. 
The  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  (Dr.  Acland) 
proposes  to  form  a class  for  the  practical  study 
of  the  requisites  for  personal  and  public  health. 
In  connexion  with  the  class,  instruction  will  be 
given  at  the  Museum  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Poole,  M.D., 
of  Exeter  College. 

Smltbfield. — According  to  the  City  Press,  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank  has  secured  for  their 
Clerkenwell  and  Smithfield  Branch  thesite  at  the 
corner  of  St.  John-street  and  Charterhouse-lane, 
opposite  the  central  avenue  of  the  Metropolitan 
Meat  Market.  The  plot  contains  nearly  3,000 
superficial  feet. 


TENDERS. 

For  additional  buildings  to  t 
District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
teet: — 

Gammon  £36,307  0 0 

Martin  36,100  0 0 

Polland 35,650  0 0 

Tarrant 35,070  0 0 

Higgs..  34.700  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  34,677  0 0 

Crockett  33,390  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  33,736  0 0 

Blackmore  & llorloy  32,408  0 0 

Myers  33,357  0 0 

Markwick  & Co 33,300  0 0 

Thom  & Co 32,000  0 0 

Hensbaw  31,834  0 0 

Mann,.  31,705  0 0 

Perry,,  31,537  0 0 

Caps  & Ritso  31,2il0  0 0 

George 31,079  0 0 

Stiff  . 30,875  0 0 

Crabbe  & Vaogban  30,600  0 0 

Hart  (accepted) 29,324  0 0 

Wood 27,762  0 0 


For  two  new  warchonses  adjoining  the  King  and  Queen 
Granary,  Rotherbithe,  for  Mr.  T.  D.  Barnett.  Messrs. 
Tolley  it  Dale,  architects  : — 

Conder  (accepted)  £6,3-16  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Blunbam  House,  Beds, 
the  residence  of  Sir  S.  G.  Payne,  hart.  Mr.  John  Usher, 
architect,  Bedford.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fletcher £3,140  0 0 

Moore 2,769  0 0 

Hutchinson  2,696  0 0 

Twelvetreos  2,658  0 0 

Cunvin 2,556  0 0 

Freshwater  2,650  0 0 

Carter . 2,435  7 0 

Wildman  & Edey 2,420  0 0 

Young 2,327  0 0 

Hull.. . 2,176  10  0 

Spencer  2,139  0 0 

■V’ickers  2,119  10  0 

Foster  (accepted) 1,989  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mansfleld-road,  Notting- 
ham. Mr.  T.  Simpson,  architect 

Slim  (accepted)  £3,254  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Lock,  Itch, 
Wards,  Nottingham : — 

Marriott  & Co 

Claricoat 

Dennett 

Ward  

Meeson  

G.  BeU  & Son  

Underwood  

Jelley  

Barker 

Middleton 

Stevenson  & Weston  

Wool  & Slight  

Lynham  

Wood  & Son’ 

Fish 

Vickers  

Slim  (accepted)  


£3,190  0 
3,154  0 
3,145  0 
3,081  16 


2,881  0 
2.845  0 
2,840  0 
2,826  0 


Diseases 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  stabling,  loose  boxes,  and  sheds,  to  be  erected  at 
Brunswick  - street.  Poplar,  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  P.  Tosh.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bolton 


Brown  & Son 

£3,600 

0 

0 

Butter 

3,600 

0 

0 

Bradley  

3,345  : 

10 

0 

Faulkner 

3,293 

0 

0 

Potter 

3,283 

0 

0 

Wileon  

3,260 

0 

0 

Harriaoii 

3,060 

0 

0 

Cowley  

3.060 

0 

0 

Rivett 

2,992 

0 

0 

Tliompson 

2,930 

0 

0 

Wriglit  

2,975 

0 

0 

Preeble  

2,958 

0 

0 

Abrahams  

2,023 

0 

0 

Beeton 

2,881 

0 

0 

Sheppard  

2,878 

0 

0 

Wallinaon  & Co 

2,860 

0 

0 

Nightingale  

2,S69 

0 

0 

Turrill 

2,849 

0 

0 

Winship 

2,849 

•0 

0 

Flint  

2,830 

0 

0 

Eaton  & Chapman  

2,812 

0 

0 

Blackmore  k Morley 

2,806 

0 

0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  

2,800 

0 

0 

Capps  k Uitao  

2,798 

0 

0 

Garrard 

2,793 

0 

0 

Merrion 

2.767 

0 

0 

Lacey 

2,750 

0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  

2,089 

0 

0 

Croutt  

2,650 

0 

0 

Langmead  & Way  

2,050 

0 

0 

Cook  S:  Green  

2,6-15 

0 

0 

2,607 

0 

0 

2,597 

0 

0 

Hnghesdon 

2,570 

0 

0 

Stevenson  

2.665 

0 

0 

Ford 

2,498 

0 

0 

Maun  

2,433 

0 

0 

Bleese 

2,365 

0 

0 

Jorry  2,319  10  0 


For  nUeretions  at’Avening  House,  near  Stroud,  for  Mr. 
Edmund  Kimber.  Mr.  W.  Clissold,  architect:— 


Drew  £2,411  0 0 

Harrison..... 2,310  0 0 

Wall  & Hook  (accepted)  2,193  0 0 


For  erection  of  bailiff’s  house,  at  the  Priory,  Wood- 
chester,  for  Mrs.  H.  D.  Cholmeley.  Mr.  W.  Clissold, 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  consegitencfl  of  the  Reduction  in  the  Neivs-  | 
paper  Postage,  Suiscribers  within  the  United  ! 
Kingdom  can  now  he  supplied  with  The  Buildeb  1 
direct  from  the  Offi-ce,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen  \ 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  current  j 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m.,  ; 

on  THURSDAY.  i 

NOTICE. — All  Commumcations  respecU  1 
ing  Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  bo  j 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 

No.  1,  ForJii-streef,  Oot'eni  Carden.  All  other  t 
CommunicatioTis  should  he  addressed  to  tho  | 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  t?ie  “ Publisher" 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

AET  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manupactubers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

K.AILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 


HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Bole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishera  of  French  and  English  Booke 
of  Design,  2 vola.  Price  25s. 


Sow  ready,  medium  8vo.  wPh  tw-Tre  page  Woodcuts  and  Flam, 

rrHE  SOHOOl!s”’for  the  PEOPLE. 

X CoDtalnIng  the  Hlitory.  Der..  lopment,  and  prwent  working 
or  each  description  of  Engllih  School  for  the  Industrial  and  Foorer 
ClaM|^.  BARTLEY,  Faamlnor  Science  and  Art 

Department. 

Aothor  of  " The  One  Square  Mile  la  the  East  of  London,’  Ac, 
Thii  volume  contain*  a history  of  ednoation  for  the  laattwo  cen- 
turtee,  and  of  Ite  condition  at  the  p-e»ent  time.  Itgives  an  account, 
of  all  deicriptlonj  of  BchooU  for  the  people  at  pie-ent  eilsting.  their 
mnu.saeineut  and  oppllaaces,  and  the  experience  which  tholrhUtory 
affi.rds  on  all  poInU  of  practical  aobool  working.  Th“  work  la  illus- 
trated with  twelve  lull-page  wood  Bigravinu  and  plans,  and  a 
copious  Index  Is  added.  It  U believed  that  It  will  be  found  a most 
useful  volume  to  those  who  are  actively  engaged  In  toe  eitena  on  of 
ednoation,  a*  giving  in  a compact  form  moch  valuable  Infotmation 
not  accetaibie  elsewhere. 

BELL  4 DALDV.  Tork-slree*.  Covent-garJen. 


Just  publUked,  crown  8vo,  808  pp.  cloth,  price  5a. 

■WRITING  and  GLASS  EMBOSS- 

ING:  a complete  Prsctloal  niuatr>ted  M-nual  of  the  Art. 

By  James  CALLINGHAM. 

London  • 8IMPKIN.  MARSHALL,  i CO.  SuMoners’-hall  court  ; 
ind  BEODIE  & MIDDLETON,  ArlisU' Colonrmen,  79,  Long  Acre. 


Now  resdy,  No.  1.  January,  1371.  Price  Is,  61. 

rpHE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  the 

X AMATEUR  MECHANICAL  SOCIETY.  Honorary  Editor, 

*^*CovtE»TS^Ditroductlon-EIee  and  Pregreea  of  the  Society— 
-centric  Turning— Mensuration  and  Enumeration  of  the  Impal- 
Ale  and  Invlalble—  Medallion  Machine  (with  Illnstralious)— Ecrew- 
lank  Machine  (with  IllnstraliotiJ— Turning  in  Boxwood 
nth  lUuslratioBs)  — Breech  loadlng  Firearms. 

London  : TRUBSEIl  & CO.  8 and  60,  Patemoster-row. 


'SEWAGE  IRRIGATION:  a Paper  on  the 

^ SELECTION  of  SUITABLE  LAND,  read  at  Maidstone, 

Py  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

Price  by  Post,  One  ShilllPg. 


For  rebuilding  two  houses  and  shops  at  Reading,  for  Mr. 
Richard  Attenborough.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  Brown, 
architects 

Matthews  £1,649  0 0 

Wheeler,  Bros 1,600  0 0 

Sheppard  1,649  0 0 

Woodruffe 1,530  0 0 

Barnicoat  1,500  0 0 

East..  1,473  6 6 


For  restoring  the  Assembly-rooms,  Rending,  partially 
destroyed  by  lire,  and  converting  same  into  theatre  and 
coDcert-bali  (exclusive  of  stage  and  decorations),  Messrs. 


W.  A J.  T.  Brown,  architects  : — 

Woodruffe £2,350  0 0 

Sheppard  2,110  0 0 

Matthews  2,100  0 0 

Barnicoat  2,065  0 0 

Grover 1,940  0 0 


For  Langford  Schools,  near  Biggleswade.  Mr.  John 
Norton,  architect : — 

Nightingale  £742  0 0 

* Gale 655  0 0 

Field  634  0 0 

Twelvetrees  633  0 0 

Cooke  A Green 625  0 0 

Wright,  Bros.,  A Goodebild  625  0 0 

T.  Tuylor  6v'8  0 0 

Gaul  603  0 0 

Kedhouse  600  0 0 

G.  Taylor  609  0 0 

Foster 535  0 0 


architect 

Workman £214  0 0 


For  sdditiiDS  to  premises,  No.  67,  Brompton-roacl,  for 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Pearce.  Mr.  F,  A.  Dovey,  archi- 
tect 

Morsman  £820  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  698  10  0 

R.  H.  Tayloi  705  0 0 

Uearle 668  0 0 

D.  Taylor  624  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  J.— R,— J,  H.  G.— W.— F.  W.  P.— A.  B.-Me«er».  B.— D.  M.— T. 
A D.— 0.  S.  B,— H.  L.-C.  J.  P.— T.  W,— B.  D.-F.  S.— B.— W.  8,— 
J.  N.- J.  U.-  G.  L.  T.  B.— M.  F.— G.  B.  C.— J.  B.— B.— M.— E.  F.  H.— 
A.  J.  B— E.  H.  M,— B.  A J.- Captain  P.— W.  C.— W.  B.  (m«re  ssser- 
lion  goes  for  notblng.  If  you  hsve  any  infoimali  >n  to  give,  giro 
it),— T.  a.  {we  cannot  itilerfetc.  VTtlle  sgaln).— H.  H {enengh  has 
bean  mid  on  lo  tmall  a uiatlvr).— N.  B.  8.  (tbe  Bcbool  Board  will 
doubtlets  appoint  an  aichltect,  but  we  do  not  Le.i  ihat  they  h.^ve 
as  yet  foimally  invited  applications).— M.  (there  are  modes  inde- 
pendent of  steam.  Call  in  proper  advice).— 0.  A.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bocks  and  giving 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac,  must  be  scecmpanled 
by  tbe  name  and  addles  of  the  sender,  not  neceesarily  for 

j pnbticatioD. 

I Norn.— The  re*p(.n*lhi1ity  of  signed  articles,  aid  papers  read  at 

I public  meetings,  retts,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Lately  published,  royal  4to.  ornamental  cloth, 

Price  1M6-. 

English  country  houses. 

FORTi’.FIVE  VIEWS  AND  PLANS 
or  recentiy-erected  Mansion*.  Private  Besldences,  Paraoasge-housea 
Farmhouses,  Xaxiges,  end  Cottages  ; with  tbe 
Autual  Coat  of  Each, 


A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HOUSB-BDILDINO. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINSON,  Archive  , Oxford. 

Oxford  and  l/:ndoB  : JAMESPARKEB  A CO. 

CPrSIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

" Looking  at  the  volume  In  all  Hs  excellence,  we  are  disposed 
sty  that  a genllemau  will  meet  with  few  that  fornish  so  groat  aa 
amount  of  useful  Information,  ranging  from  th«  knowledge  needed 
in  the  erection  of  a handsome  mansion  to  that  tei.|uired  for  the  lodge 
which  be  would  wish  to  ^l*ce  at  hi*  gate,  or  the  cottage  In  which  he 
would  locate  his  steward,  bU  hall  B,  his  farmer,  or  hUcoachman.'  — 
J/ancAesfer  Cuurd  an,  March  16, 1&70. 

“Ihe  proper  combina’ion  of  the  useful  and  tbe  ornamental  has 
seldom  been  better  lllustrited  than  by  this  book  and  | its  contents. 

It  is  as  interesting  and  agreeably  instiuoiive  to  the  mj- 
inttUted.  as  it  U eatUfactoty  to  those  who  claim  to  be  among  the 
esoteric  in  such  matters.  . . . We  feel  It  both  a pleasure  and  a 
duty  toexpreesour  commendation  of  Mr.  WUkiusun’s  book."— John 

hava'Verj'^oirefully  conned  over  the  plana  in  this  book  sgatn 

and  again,  and  have  ever  risen  with  renewed  satisfaction  from  the 

BOiutlny  struck  not  Itsa  by  the  great  variety  and  Ingenuity  of  the 
nlans  U contains  (forly-flve  in  number)  than  by  their  excelbinl 
arrangement  and  though  fol  coutnvoLce  and  cate  for  economy.”— 
YAc/rish  Builder,  Dec  1. 1870.  . ..  .. 

"Mr.  Wilkinson's  pUns  ate  good  specimens  of  contrlvanea  and 

^™The  views  are  preceded  by  apra  itical  treatise  on  house-buUding, 
rimaikabte  for  tbe  clearness  and  fuloess  of  Its  information,  which 
caunnC  fail  to  prove  mefnl  to  those  who  propose  to  baud.”— .Feeainp 
Srn/idariJ , April,  19. 1870. 

••  A valuable  feature  of  the  book  la  that  the  Bctual  cost  of  the 
me)  irity  of  the  baUd>nga  is  given.  The  lluilUer,  Match  i6, 1870. 
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A PPRENTICE  (OUTDOOR)  WANTED, 

i\.  In  an  old-e-tabllshed  MATHEMATICAL  and  PHILOSO- 
PHICA'.  INSTRUMENT  MANUFACTORY.  — For  par'kulars, 
aildresB,  by  letter.  J.  S.  D.  cate  of  Housekeeper,  9,  Gracechurch- 
•treet,  or  102,  Bt.  John-street-road,  K.0. 1 

TO  JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS  AND  GLAZIERS. 

/^NE  or  MORE  steady,  experienced  JOUR- 

N®TMEN.  who  thoroughly  underetaoi]  tte  Iminess,  can  h.ive 
regular  EMPLOYMENT,  in  an  old-established  shop.  Men  need  to 
the  sonetry  preferred.— Apply,  peisonally  or  by  letter,  to  D.  8. 
COPNER,  Plumber,  Gloucester. 

PURVEYOR  of  ROADS  REQUIRED, 

for  the  New  Romney  Highway  District,  in  Ihe  CruiFy  of 
Kent ; salary,  130(.  par  annum.  He  will  be  required  to  reside  in 
tbe  District,  to  enter  into  a bin'l  with  two  sure  tie  <,  to  bs  approved 
by  tbe  Board,  for  tbe  >nm  of  2001.  and  hold  tbs  appointment 
subject  to  one  month's  notice  on  either  side.  Caudldata«  m ly,  at 
their  own  ez»ense.  atteod  the  Mee  Ing  of  the  Biar  1.  whiih  will  bs 
held  at  the  GUILDHALL,  New  Romney,  ou  MONDAY,  the  27th  of 
FEBRUARY  next,  where  the 'applications  will  be  considere),  b'lt 
muet  send  all  testimonials  with  their  application  In  writing  to  the 
Clerk  on  or  before  the  03rrl  FEBRUARY  next. 

HENRY  HTRINGEE,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

New  Romney,  23ih  January,  1871. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

^HE  Advertiser  has  a VACANCY  for  an 

1 APPRE.STICE,  to  leirn  practically  the  profession  of  a 

WRITER  and  GBAINER.  In  or  out  of  doors.— Address,  G. 
WATSON.  45, High-street,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

rPWO  PUPILS  WANTED.  — Apply  to 

WM.  scon  MORTON,  Areblteot  snd  Ornamentist,  11, 
Argyll-street.  W. 

VVT'ANTED,  to  make  arrangements  with  a 

VV  TRAVELLER  calling  upon  Arebileote,  Builders,  Masons, 
4'.  in  the  Provinces  for  another  firm  (not  be'ng  lu  tbe  maible 
trade).— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  F.  W.  W.  30,  Strand,  London. 

TTLANTED,  immediately,  a Firstrate 

VV  CLASSIC  DRAUQHTSMAN.-App'y,  with  Ppeciraea«, 

briween  Eleven  an!  One,  to  ELLIOTT,  CREK,  & BERNARD,  36. 
Faillameut-street,  B.W. 

TTr  ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

VV  BLACKSMtTU.  accustomed  to  Builders’  Work,  and  to 
take  charge  nf  tour  or  five  men. — Apply  personally  to  tbe  YARD 
FOREMAN.  38.  Kingsland-ro.d,  Lou  ou,  B. 

TO  ARTISTIC  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

TTr-A-NTED,  for  Two  or  Three  Evenings  a 

T V Week,  tbe  8REVICE4  of  a good  FIGURE  DRAUGHTSMAN. 
App'y  by  letter  to  K,  KNIGHT  4 CO.  Eas'cheap.  B.C. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTVANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

VV  BITUATI  N ss  PLUMBER  or  I HRRK-BRANCH  HAND. 
Terns  moderate, — Address,  813,  Office  of  " The  Bnilder.'' 

TO  BUILDERS  A' D SURThYORS. 

\T7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAQEMbNT  as  CLERK.  Is  thoroughly  aa  iuainted  with 
Ihs  usual  routine.  B lokkeepiug  in  all  Its  branches,  making  out 
accouuts,  prepa  log  bills  of  ‘invuUliu,  est  matliic,  4c,  (A  temporary 
engagement  not  objected  to.— Address,  N.  S.  38.  Upper  Marylebone- 
itreet,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TTrANTED,  by  a good  JOINER,  a JOB,  in 

V V Town  or  country,  or  w,,uld  take  a quantity  of  Piecework. — 
Address,  B.  H.  B,  MorDlngtoU-street,  Eezeut's  Park,  N.W. 

TTT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has 

V V served  bis  articles,  a BERTH  in  an  Office  with  an  Arohllect 
and  Quantliy  Surveyor,  as  IMPROVER,  with  a ea'ary.— Address,  X. 
80,  Chalk  Firm-r.iad,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  DRCORATdRS. 

TTT-A.NTBU,  a PERMANENCY,  by  a 

VV  good,  steady  London  Tradesmm,  as  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Cau  do  plain  gasfiuiog  aud  zinc  w ,rk,  new  and  Jobbiog 
werk.  Good  reference.  Town  or  country.  Wages  moderate.— 
Addreu,  P.  G.  Gray’s-bill,  Eenley-on-Tbamei,  Oxon. 

TO  ARCeiTKCrS. 

TTTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Good  draughtsman.  Can  prepare 
perspectives,  working  and  detail  drawings, 4c.  Hat  had  fire  years' 
experience  — Addres*,  810.  Office  of  ''  Th-  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  a 81TUATI0N.  aa  P.aPEK-HANOBR.  PAINTER,  4o.— 
Address,  N.  F. '257,  Oiay's-lnu-road.  Country  not  objeoted  to. 

TO  ABCH1T5CT8  AND  SURY'SYORB. 

TTTANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

VV  GAGEUENT,  oa  MANAGING  ASSISTANT.  Ha»  had  many 
years'  exqerieace  In  tbe  manag'ment  of  an  office,  and  had  tbe  prac- 
tical over'lgbt  of  Lumeroue  bulMln.s.  First-clase  testimonlali.— 
Adiirese,  X.  Z.  Mr.  Lyddon’s,  Nowjptper-olfioe,  Ctraden-riiaJ,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  ASSISTANT, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT.  'Has  bad  considerable  experience  In  all 
branches  of  the  professioa,  and  is  wcU  up  in  perspective  and  arlUtio 
CQlouii'ig.  Will  render  occasional  assDtaucs.— Address,  J.  J>  69, 
Upper  Eennlogton-lane,  S.E, 

TO  BUILDER3  AND  DECORATOP.3. 

TTTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGING  FOREMAN  Of  PAINTERS  and  DECORA- 

TORS. Can  do  gralnirg  and  writing  If  required.  Good  Reference. 
Aged  38. -Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186,  VaoxhaU  Bridge-road,  Pimlico, 
London. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERR 

W-A-NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

V V Man,  a>  PLUMBER.  Can  do  hot-water  work,  plain  zinc  or 
gaiwotk.— Address  H.  B.  34,1  PriLCis-tquaie,  St.  George'*,  Kaaf, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  OAGEUENf,  ss  CLEBK  or  JUNIOR  AfcSISTANT.  Fair 
dranghtsmvn  and  colourist.  Heat  writer.— Address,  A.  147,  Marjlo- 
bone-road,  W. 

Wanted,  employment,  by  a 

VV  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Has  a good  knowledge  of 
Flans,  Specifications,  au4  Account?.  Used  to  all  kinds  of  Blind- 
making  aud  Jubblug  generally,— Addrees,  320,  51,  Besborougb-place, 
Pimlico.  8.W. 

W-A-NTED,  by  apractical  BRICKLAYER, 

T V PIECEWORK,  by  tbe  Rod.  Labour  only,  or  a Re-engage- 
ment as  General  Foreman.  Good  rufereuuea.— Address,  A.  B.  No,  1. 
Prsed-street,  PndillnglOQ,  W, 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W-A-NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  Man.  SB  handy  LABOURER  or  IMPROVER.  Good  cha- 
racter from  last  employer.  Wages  not  such  au  object  as  a per- 
manency or  iluprovemenl.-J,  B.Ol,  Feel-stieet,  Kensington 

Tills <}s7le  published,  tboroughir  revised.  Improved,  and  ealarged, 
the  seveutb  edillou,  crovD  8vo.  cloth,  price  16s. 

^IVIL  ENGINEERING:  comprising 

vy  Bogineeiinp,  Survers,  Eaithworks,  Foondatiom,  Masoprr, 
CHipenlrr,  .Metal  Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Cauals.  Rivers,  Water- 
works, Harbour*.  Ac.  W|rh  numerous  lables  and  Illustrations. 

By  Professor  W,  J.  MACQUOUN  RANKINK,  Civil  Bnglneec.  LL  D. 
Trljiity  Coll  Dnb..  F.K  S.e.  Loud,  and  Edln.  F.E  S.S  A.’ Begins 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mecbanlos  in  the  UnlretsUy 
of  Olasgnw,  ie.  4c.  Ac 

" Surpastes  in  merit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind As 

s mannal  it  Is  unrivalled.  The  buoa  Is  an  bonunr  to  the  author.''— 
The  Engineer. 

"Ill  the  work  before  ns  Professor  Ranklne  has  establlshsd  for 
himself  a yet  higher  claim  to  thegratltnde  cf  slndents." — JfecAirnfcs' 
Jtajnzina. 

"tiup,>l:es  a want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  rising  generation 
of  ecgitieera.’'— Ofasgoinifernfci. 

By  tbe  same  Author,  uniform  wUb  the  above. 

1.  MACHINEUY  and  MILL  WORK.  Hlaatrated  with 

nearly  200  woodcuts.  Price  12,.  6d. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  engineering  llteratnre.”— -Vscbanlcs' 
Mu^aiine. 

2.  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  With  Dumerons  lUua- 

trallons.  Fifth  RditiOD.  Price  12a.  6d. 

"Cannot  fail  io  be  ailopted  as  a text  book.”— youm  of. 

3.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  and  other  Prime  Movers. 
Wllb  numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Fifth  Kcltlon.  Fries 
12.  fid. 

4.  USEFUL  RULES  and  TABLES.  Second  Edition. 

Price  Oj. 

''  A neceasilv  of  the  enBlnesp,"— rifAcnouin 

Lmdou  : CUaKLKS  G&JFl'I.V  A CO.  10,  autioner^'  Hail-court. 


TF.XT-BOOKB  OF  SCIEVCE. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  fiJ.  cloth. 

Algebra  and  trigonometry. 

By  the  .Rev.  W.  N.  GRIFFIN,  formerly  (Tutor  of  Bt.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

(In  tbe  Series  of  Text-books  of  Bcleoce,  in  course  of  publication, 
edited  by  Profe-ior  T M.  GOOCETE,  11.  A ) 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO  PnernoeW-Tow. 


Third  Edition,  complete  In  One  Voluma,  price  II.  Si.  $d. 

The  practical  draughtsman’s 

BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
Course  of  Mecbanlcftl  Knglneerlng,  and  Arcbiteotnral  Drawing  ; 
with  Selectlors  from,  and  Examples  of,  the  most  useful  and 
generally  employed  Mechaulam  of  I he  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSO.V,  Aasoc.  Inst.  C.K. 

Formerly  Editor  of  tbe  " Practical  Utchauic's  Journal." 

This  Volume  contains  106  quarto  pages  of  Plate  Eogravlngs,  about 
100  Woodcute,  and  2.0  pages  of  Letterpress, 

QENEKAL  CONTF.NTS. 

Drawing  Instrumen'a;  Linear  Drawing  ; tbe  Study  of  Ftcji 
tlons  ; on  Colouring  Drawings  ; tbe  Intenediun  and  Devslopmei 
of  Surfaces,  wlih  Appllcatlous  ; the  Study  and  Construction  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Principles  of  Shadows  ; Application  O' 
Shadows  to  Too’bed  Gear  ; the  Cuiting  and  Shaping  of  Masonry 
the  Study  of  Machinery,  and  Bbeicblng;  Obiique  Picjeotions 
Parallel  Perepecilve;  Isometrical  Pnjeoilon  ; True  Perepectlva  . 
ArcbfUcturel  Drawing;  Examples  of  Flulshed  Drawings  of 
MnchUies,  wllb  Uescripilons. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  A DYER. 


Boyal  Svo,  rp.  368.  price  7s.  6d.  Third  Bdltinn. 

The  PATENTEE’S  MANUAL  ; being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  especially 
intended  for  tbe  use  of  Patentees  and  luventors. 

By  JAMES  JOHNbON,Barii»ter.al-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.R.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Age  nt. 

Tbe  csll  fur  a 'Third  Edition  of  this  work  U,  oODcinsive  proof  that 
It  satisfies  a want  on  tbe  i>art  of  Patentees  and  Invent rrs.to  waom  a 
plain  siatement  of  tbe  law  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Le'ters 
Patent  for  Inventions  la  obviously  a matter  of  great  tmportauce. 
Wbitatthe  expoiitlon  of  statues  and  JudlciaL  declslout  is  expresaeii 
lu  plain  and  popular  language,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  legal 
accuracy,  and  It  will  be  found  that  the  work  contains  a concise  but 
ample  and  strictly  correct  enunciation  of  tbe  law,  with  an  exauii 
nation  of  the  decided  cases  to  the  latest  date. 

Lundun  : LONGMANS,  Patemosler-row. 


. ROBERT  BRODIE  MATHER, 

Architect  and  Surveyor,  35,  Wlgmnre-stre^t,  Cavmdlsh 

rqusre,  W.  PREPARES  SKETCHES,  PLANS  and  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS, and  PERSPECTIVES  for  the  Profeesinu  at  strictly  msde'ate 
charges.  Qusntltlei  accurately  supplied.  Appolutmeuta  may  be 
made  as  above,  and  Mr.  M.  will  attend  to  any  (.cmmlsslons  with 
proiiiptness  and  despatch. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — WANTED  to  PUR- 

S CHASE,  HALF  SHARE  of  a good  PRAOTIOB  ; the  Advertiser, 
a yoong  Gentleman  In  practice,  and  conversant  with  every  branch 
. Post-oiBce,  Flnabucy-place, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— PARTNER  or 

X ASSISTANT.— A QGNTLSMAN,  25  years  of  age,  who  servei 
his  articles  with  an  eminent  Architect,  has  been  twice  prizeman  s 
the  Royal  Acedemy,  and  has  studied  in  Italy,  is  desirous  c 
rUj  CHASING  a SHARE  in  an  esiabllabed  PRAUITCE.  He  has 
email  connexiuu  of  bis  own,  which  can  hnex  onded  Ha  would  nc 
olj-ctto  enter  an  Office,  as  ASSISTANT,  a*,  a reasonable  talar' 
With  liberty  to  attend  to  t^e  business  of  htsowu  connexions.  H< 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

T V Man,  aged  21,  In  one  of  the  above  office?.  Good  penmtn 
ind  bookkeeper.  Three  years’  experience  in  the  timber  trade,  and 
two  years  in  the  hnlldiug.  First  cU's  references.  Salary  moderate. 
Address,  DANTE  1C,  care  of  Mr.  Berry.  Lee  Bridge,  L-wlshain,  S.E, 


TO  PAINTHRa,  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION, as  WRITER  and  PAINTER,  and  plain  ORAINER,  and 
u'eful  msn.  Would  take  a job.  No  objeclon  to  the  country.— 
Address,  WRITER,  37,  Norland-rosd.Nottlug-hlll. 


■\X7'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  on  an  Estate, 

T V as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Eleven  years'  experience 


Mr.  Mills's,  2,  Serle-atreet,  Lincoln's 


-n,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS 

PARTNERSHIP,  — WANTED,  1:. 

Proprietor  of  a Stone  Quarry,  a PARTNER  who  could  bring 
4001  capital.  The  stone  has  been  u<ed  In  tiulldlog  snd  repairing 
torn-  of  tbe  most  important  edifices  la  England,  and  Is  very 
prpular  in  the  London  market.  Au  aichlteot’s  opportunity. — 
Addren,  781,  Office  of  " Tbe  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR?. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — A Gentleman  is 

willing  to  SINK  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  for  FIVE 
YEARS,  to  eniure  a good  remunerstion  for  that  term,  la  a PART- 
NBIISHIF,  or  otherwise.  Refereacra  req'ilred.— Address,  by  letca  r, 
with  full  particulars,  to  0.  W.  B.  63,  Biahop's-road,  Vaaaal-road, 
North  Brixton. 


pOMPETITIONS' 

dtred,  in  towQ  orcounti 


TO  ARCHItEClS. 

'I.  — ASSISTANCE  ren- 

country,  on  mocerato  terms,  byanexperi- 
Pcispeclivea  coloured  or  etched.— Aiidtes 
Adalphl,  London,  W.C. 


A RCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS  WANTED, 

jtl\.  In  LIVERPOOL.— Must  be  experienced,  capable  to  design, 
and  I ccustomed  to  make  out  competitiou  drawing?,  perspectives,  ' 
Addiesa,  slaUtig  age,  aalary.  and  refereucei,  ASSISTANT,  corf 
Henry  Greenwood,  AdvertUiug  Agent,  Liverpool, 


■pLECTION  of  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR 

_1_J  nndar  the  Metjopolltan  Building  Ao>,  1S55.— The  Metro- 
Work»  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will,  on 
'^®Wthd»y  of  FEBRUARY,  at  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon, 
Spring  Gardena,  Charing  Croa»,  proceed  to  the 
h LECTION  of  a SUftVuYuR  for  the  District  of  SL  Leonard.  Shoie- 
oilcb,  and  tbe  Liberty  of  Noitou  Fulgate.  Appllcalloua,  In  wrltiog, 
staling  age,  with  Certlficatesof  eompelency  under  the  Building  Act, 
add«sied  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Boa;  d,  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of 
the  BOiird  until  FOUR  o’clock  pm.  on  TUESDAY,  7tb  FEBRUARY, 
inattaudanca  at  the  meeting  of  the  B ard 
on  the  10th  FEBRUARY.  No  candidate  wM  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment whose  age  la  under  28  y.ara  or  above  30  years. 

Q . e.  ,e..u  •lOUNPOLLARD.CleikoftheBoMd. 

Spring  Gardens,  27th  January,  1971. 


WANTED,  as  TIME  & STORE  KEEPER, 

tV  a YOUTH  or  YOUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  the  duties  — 


TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a practical 

CLERK,  aged  27.  Can  Uke  out  nnantitte?,  and  la  weU 
acqualD'el  with  licCjunti,  Ac.— Addreis  A.  B.  171,  Bl.vckfriars- 


W7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,. 

VV  a SITUATION  as  CLRRK  in  a Builder’s  Office.  Well  accus- 
tomed to  keeping  prime  cost  aoo junta, squaring  dimenaions,  4c.  and 
general  routine  of  office  duties.  — Apply  to  A.  Z.  8,  Nugent-ter* 
race,  N.W. 


TO  OI\TL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  with  an  Engineer  or  C-rntracior.  He 
can  survey,  take  levels,  draw  plana,  and  asalst  on  engineering  works 
generally.— Addraas,  C.  O.  Post-office,  Wobnm,  Beds. 


TO  TIMBER  MEBCHANTS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  an  ENGAGE- 

VV  MRNr  as  SALESMAN,  TRAVELLER,  or  in  any  position 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

lirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

W a Young  Man.  Is  a nest  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Understands 
perspective,  ou  prepare  drawings  from  rough  akrtches,  and  assist  in 
taking  out  quantltiei.-Addcesa,  R.  8.34,  Alfred-stieet,  Westboutne- 
roaJ.  Barnsbury,  N. 


TO  AKCHITKCTd. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

ASSISTANT.  Can  design,  survey,  prepare  working  and 
detail  drawings,  speciflcatlona,  4c.  aud  can  sui>erliit-nd  tbe  erection 
of  buildings. — Address,  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  Robertson,  No.  93, 
Upper-street,  Islington  N, 


TO  BUILDING  FIRMS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Competent  BUILDER’S 

VV  Cl  ERK  and  ACCOUNTANT,  a SITUATION.  Thoroughly 
conversant  (from  prac'ical  experience)  with  the  prime  coat  of 
Labour,  MaterUU,  aud  I’Unt.  Usel  to  Ueisuring  up,  on  large 
works,  wUhSuivey  rs  ; nUo  to  check  Cost  of  Ltbour,  aud  preparing 
Slatemeuts  forCerlificatas.  Unexceptlouaide references  ss  to  ability 
aud  respectability.  A C'lroparatively  small  ealary  would  be  accepted 
to  Commence  wi'b.  Age  30.— For  further  poctlcnlais,  apply  In 
first  Inrtance  to  818,  Office  ol  ■'  The  Builder." 


TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

V V ENGAGEMENT  ai  GENERAL  FOREM.aN,  or  Charge  of  Job. 
Just  cniupleted  a large  job  in  the  City.  Age  t7. — Address  A.  B.  57, 
King  Ueury's-walk,  MlIJmiy  Park.  N. 


TO  FORRMBN  BRICKLAYERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a strong  Young  Man,  a JOB 

as  IMPROVER  in  the  BRICKLKYIaO.  Town  or  country. 
Two  years' experience.  Premium  glveii.—AdJrcs»,  Q.  M.19,  LelHn- 
road.  Shepherd’s-busb,  London. 


WANTED,  by  a good  ARCHITECTU- 
RAL. FREE-HAND,  and  ORNAMENTAL  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. a BE-kNOAOEUENr.  EiotUnut  references.— AddrtaJ.  785, 
Office  of  " The  Builder."  


WANTED,  by  a flrat-rata  AECHITEOTU'- 

BAL  draughtsman,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  quick, 

accurate,  neat,  and  practical.  Twelve  years’ experieooe.  Having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  working  and  detal'.  ojinpetltion.  and  per- 
spective drawings.  Fair  ooloucist.  Flrst-clui  referenoes, — Addeeas, 
ALCHIl'ECr,  Mrs.  Haan.  263,  Qray's-iun-road. 


TTT  AN  TED,  by  Applicant  (agi^d  35,  Married), 

VV  a SITUATION,  far  a oonatancy.  as  PLUMBER.  OoslUter, 
B.-Uhanger,  Writer,  Oraluer,  Painter,  I’apsrnangec,  aud  Lead  Olaxler. 
la  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Befer-nc-B,  If  required. 
No  objec  ion  to  ccuntry  or  abroad.— Address,  H.  W.  81,  Speke-road, 
CUpbaai  Jauctlon. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a CON- 

STANTSITUATloW,  as  CABFENTERand  DPH0L9TEBEB. 
Well  aoinstomed  toj  ibblng  wo’k.  Good  references.  If  required.— 
Addiese,  P.  F.  34.  Ciarendou-slreet,  Camberwell , London. 


TO  buildebs  and  oniKR^. 

-A  respec- 

e pslntlng  and  glazing. 

) otijeciioQ  to.  W»ges  It,  a Week. — Address  ta  .' 

I.  New  Hampton,  Ml  'dlesex. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT.- 

V V table,  handy  man.  Understands  tbe  psln 


"WANTED,  by  an  Officer  late  of  the  Koyal 

VV  Bog  neers,  who  hasjlut  retired  from  tbe  service,  EMPLOY- 
MINT  snltab'e  for  a gentleman.  Tna  officer  has  held  important 
appoint  menta  under  Governuient  in  India  for  many  years. — Addicss, 
C.  8.  Poat-clflco,  B.tth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  to  EXE- 

CUTE  WORK  at  his  chambers.  Seta  of  drawings  carefully 
prepared  fnm  longh  sketclies.  Good  persp'cive  draughtsman. 
Terms  moderate,— Address,  A.  B.  29,  Greac  Tltchfleld  street,  Oxford- 
street.  W.  


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Good 
refereacea.  Carpeu'er. — Address,  E.  J.  16,  York-street,  Uovout- 
gaideu.  

TO  AnCHlTKOTGRiL  SURVEYORS. 

The  Advertiser  wishes  to  ASSIST  in  a 

London.Office,  either  la  the  day  In  evening.  Would  like  to 
get  permanent  employment  for  three  days  a week,  and  uuderuke 
the  mausgemeirt  of  an  office.  Ten  years'  experience.  Would  uslst 
an  architect.— Address,  M.  A.  G.  11,  1 
land-place. 


r Cavendlth-slieet,  Port- 


TO  BUILDERS  ANU  CONTRACTORS. 

T^HE  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  practical 

X msn,  being  about  to  teiminale  lil«  engagement  » ^aOk” 
firm,  wbere  bo  bos  been  for  leveral  years,  is  open  to  a KE  1^0  , 

• ENT  as  GENERAL  MANAGER,  and  Is 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb  4,  1871. 


energetic  Man  seeks  EMPLOYMENT] 

ai  CAEPKNrRR  »ii'l  JOINER.  Wurm,  Oja.  per  hour.- 
I,  G.  W,  R,  4.  Smith'e-terrace,  Nenr-roaU.  ff»Qd«*roc»h-road. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

fl'^IMEKEEPER,  STOREKEEPER,  or 

1 CLERK.  — A young  man,  of  eonelderab’e  experience  and 
managemi-nt,  or  can  itipeilnUnd  a Job.  Duexesp  lonable  testi- 
monial.— Address,  aLFUA,  20,  Palmerston-sireet,  'York-road,  Bat- 

QITUATION  wanted,  by  a Business 

lO  Man.  as  JOBB’NG  CARPENTER,  BUILDER.  Ac,  well 
acHuainted  witb  every  destrip'lon  of  Home  Bepilis.  Oenileman’s 
Estate  preferred,- Address,  T.  B.  21,  Bruoks-mewe  LOith,  Bsyswater. 

QTAIRS.  — a first-class  STAIRCASE 

lo  HAND  and  HANDRAIL  WORKER  wants  a JOB,  by  the 
piece  or  otherwise.  Terms  moderate.  Town  or  eonntiy.-Address, 
CHARLES  PARSONS,  41.  ArteslBn-ri.ad,  Bajiwster,  Loudon. 

TOHN  OLIVER  YORK,  formerly  of  Royal 

V Exchange-buildings,  of  Parts,  and  E’sewhere,  Contractor. 
The  ADDKEnS  of  this  Oentlemau  BEQUIKEU  for  matiere  of 
Importance  — W.  H.  K 67.  Hackford.road,  North  Brixtou,  8.B. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TN  or  OUT  DOOR  APPRENTICE  (in- 

X door  preferredJ.—W ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE,  as  above,  to  the 
C'ARPENTtcKiNG  and  JulMNG.  wilbiu  a few  miles  of  London,  a 
well  educnted  Youth,  aged  15.— Addreis,  stating  paiticuiars  and  pre- 
mium req'i  red.  to  X.  Y.  Post-office.  Hoddeedon,  llerU. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  General  ASSISTANT 

X\.  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  a London  Office.  Has  been 
need  to  compttltloD  work,  Terms  22.  2s —Address,  A,  C.  1,  Dunlsce- 
road,  Lower  Clapton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  GENERAL 

Xi-  FOREMAN  requires  a BE-ENGAGK  JIENT.  Has  carried  out 
extensive  worke  In  Luudon,  for  eminent  buildiug  firm..  Goo  i re- 
ferences lean  be  bad  frum  last  employers.— Address,  T.  8.  3,  Bell- 
green  Cottages,  Lower  Sydenham. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

Jrx  MAN  (23)  desiies  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Addce.i,  A.  C. 
Post-office,  Dailington-street,  Wolverhampton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTTOKS. 

A MANAGING  CLERK  is  open  to  an 

Xi-  RNGAGEllBNT.— Address,  W.H.P.Offlca  of”  Tlie  Builder." 

A N accurate  SURVEYOR,  LEVELLER, 

Xa.  and  DRaOOHTSUAN  seeks  EMFLOYMENT  ah-oad,  on 
Railway  or  Sanitary  Works,  Ooid  tes'lmouiols.- Address,  PERdR- 
VEBANCE,  care  of  Cussolb  A Sous,  Booksellers,  Borueastle,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

TO  ARCHITECTTB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

XA-  Man,  who  has  completed  a temporary  engagement,  ro-’nlrrs 
a HE-KNOAGEWENT  for  a ptrmonenoy.  Aged;i7.  Terms  moderate. 
Good  reference.- Addr-et,  J.  A.  care  of  Mr.  Rippin,  16.  Siduey 
street, Oemasion-road,  Derby. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  unclerstand- 

i~\  log  perspective,  &!'.  wbo  has  been  regularly  articled,  wlshrs 
lor  an  ENGAGEMENT  In  tbe  Office  o'  an  Arcbitect  of  good  positiuu. 
Highest  references. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  B.  B.  H.  care  ef  John 
Hsckrell,  esq.  21,  Cannou-slreet  West.  E.'X 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

A YOUNG  MAN  desires  a SITUATION 

XA.  as  CLERK  or  TIMEKEEPER.  Has  served  bis  time  at  tho 
Iii-iich  and  in  tbe  bull  lug.  alto  three  yenrs  In  a builder's  office. 
Would  not  object  to  go  on  tbe  Coutiueu  t.  6-ven  j ears'  good  refer- 
ence from  last  employer. — Addreis,  A.  0.  56.  Brook  street,  Keu- 
nlngton-road,  B.E. 

A LONDON  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

XA-  COLOURIST,  and  QUANTITY  CLERK,  desires  EMPLOY- 
JBbNT.  AgedSS  Married.  Tuwn  or  couutry.  Perspective,  dlmr- 
Ing,  measniiog  up.  Ac,  Terms  frim  31e.  6d.  weekly.  Noobjertlon 
to  builders,  coutiaclors,  Ac.— Addieas,  D.  2,  King  Henry  street, 
EIngtIend.N. 

TO  ABCUirKCrs  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N APPOINTMENT,  in  order  to  gain 

XV  experience,  is  desired  In  au  ARCHITECTa  OFFICE,  with  a 
view  to  ullimate  PARTNERSHIP,  or  Purchase  of  the  Rutlued  — 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  B.  £.  H.  care  of  John  Mackrell,  esq.  21,  Cannon- 
street  Weat.  RC. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A respectable  Man  is  in  WANT 

XX  of  a SITUATION  a^  a good  PLUMBER.  Will  not  object  to 
fill  up  his  time.-Addreas,  P.  L.  care  of  J.  C.  13,  Keifleld-cresceut, 
Grove-  aiie,  Camberwell 

A DESIGNER  and  MODELLEa,  with 

Xa.  great  abimiee,  wishes  for  a BITU.aTION,  combined  or 
aepaite.  In  the  FIGURE  and  ORNAMEKI  j or  will  take  work  out. 
Aodreu,  C.  U 4,  Egboct-street,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  OFFERS  a PORTION 

Xa.  of  his  TIME  to  aty  re  pec'able  BUILDER  who  may  require 
the  eeivices  of  a person  ihoruughly  ccmpeieut  in  suivryicg,  esll- 
mating,  and  accouuis.— Ariilrers,  SiIS,  Office  of  "Ihe  Buiiaer." 

TO  ARCHrrE'TTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A S CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

XX  FORE5IAN.— A thoroughly  practical  Man  it  freeforaRE- 
ANHACEMEN  1',  In  Tuwn  or  Ci.uutry.  Good  ruterence, — Address, 
E,  C.  27,  Binusw.ck  ttreel,  Hackney-road.  B. 

A CONTRACTOR,  giving  up  business,  can 

XX  hljbly  recommend  a FOREMAN  CaKFENIER  aud  JOINER 
whu  has  been  in  hla  emphiymeut  for  sixleen  jours.— Apply  to  A.  B 
Meisrs.  Benuiou  A Hurue,  Scationers,  Ac.  Market  Draytou. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N Architect  would  be  glad  to  recommen<; 

XX  an  ASSISTANT  DOW  leaving  bis  office  to  auyArchiUct  ra- 
quiiing  valu.iblo  asRataiiee.  Age  I 23.  Sale -y  two  guiaea-,— Address, 
AKL'Hi  1 Ec  T,  26d,  Kiug's-rund,  Cndsea,  S.  >v. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GENTLEMAN,  aged  26,  desires  a RE- 


fOWARD’S  PATENT  PARQUET. 

Hie  onlf  kind  gTurADt"ed  to  etaod  perfectif,  and  cheaper 
than  Sirisa. 

PATENT,  No.  I.EIS, 


ESGAQEM  iNT.— Address.  J.  T.  3 


STAIRCASE  and  HANDRAIL  HAND 


requires  a JOB,  dsy 
rience  in  London,  at  flrst-rate  w 
Bosherville  Shades,  Northfl'e 


WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 


A LAYERS  wAots  a EK-ENGAG EMEST,  or  the  Labour  of  I 
Brtckvork.  Isw.ll  up  la  pUns.  setUog  out,  asd  measurlDK  up, 
and  accnalouied  to  sole  maosgement.  Ten  years' raferensea.  Aged 
3t)— Address,  B.l,  Seltroodplaor,  Fulham-road,  S.W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

I PANY,  Broild-street  and  Pall-mall. 

CapHal.  I,6l)0.n00i.  Paid  np  and  Inveated,  700,0001. 
Insurances  against,  fire  can  be  effected  with  this  Company  on 
■ icripHnn  of  property  at  moderate  rales  of  premlnm. 


mpts 


id  Uheii 


25,  2S.  * 27,  BERNERS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  VY. 


JAMES  HOLLAND.  Superintendent. 


A RROWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

Xi  "SOLID”  (not  VeueredI  PATENTED. 


■nOILERS  ! BOILERS  ! BOILERS  !— 

I > FOR  BALE,  2 Boilers.  60  H.P.  each,  double  flue,  30  f'‘et  by 


The  Best  manuractured. 

SHOW  ROOMS,  BO,  NEW  BOND  STREBT.  LONDON. 
TheU  ''BpeoUUty*  


8 feel  . 

•th  sMam.eDglu6  attached,  12  H P.  ; i 
inches,  tnbe  3 feet  4 lu<.bes.  with  Urgeatea 
by  5 feet,  with  ten  Gallow.y',  tub-s,  tube,  2 
'gc-end,  18  feet  by  3 feet  G liicbee,  with 

itroug  : 1 Eleiihalit  ditto  (Hair.  Patent).  leea  oy  4 leet,  wun 

! lubes,  26  feet  by  1 foot  4 'ucbea  ; and  a Ur.  e Stock  of  other  Steam  i 
Sellers,  all  by  eminent  makers. — B.  H.  WILLIAMS.  224.  Orange- 
road,  Bermondsey,  8.B. 


n chest ; i ditto.  S3  ft 
fee- 10  Inches  ; 1 ditto, 
arge  steam-chest,  very 


A PRIZE  MEDAL  for  SUPERIOR  LOCKS 

J\.  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  BOOBRYEK,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  ol 
1S51,  Who  Invites  the  attention  of  Builders,  Ac.  to  his  stock  of  Iron- 
mongery, Brass  Fonrdry,  Nalls  (wrought  and  cut).  Copper,  and  Zinc  ; 
Patent  Locks  of  a'l  descriptions.  China,  Olass  and  Wood  Furniture 
of  all  kinds,  with  Patent  Shifting  Spindles  ; Dr.  Axnott's  Ventilators 
4s. : and  the  New  Registered  Venetljsn  Ventilator,  so  maob  admired, 


J.  H.  BOOBBVER  Cate  STHBCH  A BOOBBYER),  establlebed  nearly 
204  years,  for  the  supply  of  OOOD8  Of  the  BEST  ALANUFACTURE 
at  the  LOWEST  PRICE. 

No.  14  Btanbooe-street  NawoasUs-etreet.  Strsnd,  London,  W.C. 


back, for 
which  Prlxe  Medals 
have  been  awarded, 
'•  SOLID  OAK  PAR- 
QUET," inc!  ndtog  fix- 


References  to  works 
inteddurlng  the 


tecU,  Messrs. W.  Bum, 
D.  Brandon,  Banka  A 
Barry,  P.  0.  Hard- 
wick, A.  Salvln,  8yd- 


Notice  to  builders,  decorators, 

and  OTHERS.— Paint  superseded  by  0.  COX’S  celebrated 
ARMANDBR,  price  6-.  per  Srkln,  for  Outside  Colouring,  warranted 
to  stand  upwards  of  two  yean,  at  about  ane-fiiurth  the  cost  of  ‘PalnL 
Specimen  to  be  seen  at  the  Preach  Ambauador's,  Albert  Oate.  and 
others,  upon  applluatlan  U>  0.  COX,  71,  Keppel-street,  CheUea, 
Londao.  B.W,  PUaterlng  and  colouriac  Contractor. 


ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

_ are  Manufactured  solely  by 

G.  B.  KENT  & CO. 


-/  7^/  H 

MORTAR  MILLS, 

Suitable  for  Steam  Power. 

I.  Pan  30?. 


At  No.  11.  GREAT  MARLBOHODGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
and  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Superior 
Quality  for  the  last  ninety-three  years,  and  d 
f may  always  be  depended  npon  as  the  best  X 
, that  can  6e  made. 


Price,  with  6 ft.  6 i 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

If  on  Portable  Truck,  61.  extra. 

Portable  Double  Cylinder  Hoistins  Encine  and  Boiler, 
fitted  with  Pulley,  to  drive  either  Mill  or  Saw, 

Fall  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  WILSON  & CO., 

ENGINEERS  AND  lEONFOUNDERS, 
CORNHILL  LIVER  POO  L. 


PBIZR  MEDAL,  1831. 

Hamilton  & oo. 

Nos,  9 A 10.  GREEK  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W 
Sole  Mannfactnrers  of 

e.  A WATKINS'S  PATENT  WIRE-BOUND  ROUND  AND  OVAL 

PAINTING  BSUSHES. 

DUtemper  Bmahet,  Sash  Tools,  Stippling  Brushes,  Gliders'  and 
Gratnem'  Tools. 

These  goods  are  made  of  the  beet  meterlalB  end  workmanship,  and 
have  Obtained  a high  reputation  among  the  ohlef  decorators  In  the 
kingdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  Manufaoturera,  Oilmen,  Merahanta. 
Ac.  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  tr— — 


Price-lists  (orwardM  on  aenllcatlon 


The  ALBERT  VICTOR  FILTER,  pro- 
tected by  Royal  Letters  Patent.  The  greatest  novelty  of  the 
sge,  being  s‘If-inppIylog,  and  can  be  attschad  tsany  taj.  To  be 
obtained,  retail,  from  icoumong»rs.  plutnherj,  aud  others,  prioe 
4«.  6J. ; and  wholesale,  from  the  Fatente-,  CHARLES  JOSEPH,  13. 
Ibomsa-street,  Bt>mford-itreet,  Bluckfriars. 


S' 


OHO  PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLASS 

WaRF.HOUBB,  26,  Boho-sqnare.  W.  and  Qeorge-yard,  Crowa- 


W.O, 


Drain  pipe,  tile,  and  brick  yard, 

with  HOUSE  and  OARDEV,  TO  BE  LET.  with  immediate 
pua-iKsioD.  Agsol  connexluQ.— App'y  to  Mr.  J.  M.ARTON,  Cooling 


A.  008LETT  A OO.  beg  to  Inform  Architects,  Bnllden,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  that  they  supply  EVERY  DBSCRIPI'ION  of  GLASS 
required  for  building  purposes,  either  In  Stock  Sizes  or  Cut  to  Order, 
-t  the  lowest  current  rates. 

BOOK  TARIFFS  forwarded  on  application,  and  ESTIMATES  given. 
N.B.  A.  GOSLKTT  A CO.  Invite  Inspection  of  their  Large  Stock. 


ead  glazing,  &c.— w.  m.  pepper 


To  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 

OTHERS— FOR  SALE,  several  thoiusul  tons  of  GRAVEL, 
delivered  Into  barges,  at  low  price.— Ap.il7  to  J.  TILDEN  A CO. 
Lamb  Chalk  Quariles,  Oreenhiihe,  Kent. 


T E 

I I Bnppllea  BUILDERS,  Ac.  with  LEADED  LIGHTS  for 
CHURCHES  and  other  Buildings,  executed  In  every  desoription  of 
geometrical  patterns,  quarries,  er  fret-work,  lu  crown,  catkelral. 
sheet,  or  Hanley's  rolled  plate,  Ac.  Also  fret.strong  half  round,  and 
otber  wludbw-Iead.st  the  lowest  ternie,  with  despatch.  Bati mates  on 
slptof  paiticuiars.— 63,  Whltfleld-st.  Tottenham-ooart-road,  W. 


TO  DECORATORS  and  PAPER- 

STAINERP.— A quanlily  of  DRY  COLOURS  FOR  SALE,  oi 
Exchange  for  White  Lead,  Olli,  or  Timber,  Ac.— Addreis,  804,  OtHce 
of  ••  Tne  Builder." 


TO  ABCHIfECTS  AND  aURVzVoES. 

An  architectural  assistant  is 

D18SNOAOBD,  and  Is  fully  competent  to  render  ASSIST- 
A.s'CE  in  any  bianen  of  the  piofvs-ion,  temporary  ur  uiherwlse. — 
Address.  No.  827,  Ottke  of  ''  The  Builder." 


AS  WORKING  FOREMAN  or 

MANAGER  of  PaINTERS,  DECORATORS,  Ac.— The  Adver- 
tiser (a  flisl-elass  Writer.  Graluer,  Ac.)  deslrei  a KB-BN0a6£- 
MEN'T,  Conelderablo  exierience  lu  the  Sule  inaLsgeuieiit  of  work 
(jobbing  or  otherwise).  Excellent  lestimonlale  as  to  elBrleocy, 
liustworlDneis,  Ac,— Address,  A.  £.  I,  Ploru-viJIas,  Alblou-road, 
Uamiucrtuilb. 


Manure,  good  street  sweepings, 

ASHES,  aud  BRBSZB  FOR  SALE,  on  the  City-road  Basin, 
Apply,  SUaVBYOB,  Vestry  ball,  City-road. 


PURE  SILVER  LOOKING  GLASSES 

manufactured  by  NEW  PROCESS.  Unequalled  In  brt'dlanoy. 
Not  liable  to  Injury  from  damp,  beat,  or  handling.  EMBOSSED, 
ORNAMENTAL,  and  BENT  QliABS,  SILVSBED,  at  MODEEATB 
KATES. 

PATENT  SILVERING  COMPANY  fLIMITED', 

10  and  12.  LOWER  KENNINGTON  LANE. 


£550 


TO  BE  LENT  on  FREEHOLD 

MORTGAGE.— Addi ess.  829.  Office  of  ''  The  Builder." 


w 


istimales  and  Price  Lists  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  Busli 

JAMES  HETLEY  & CO. 

35,  SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 


A TRANSIT  THEODOLITE,  by 

J\  ELLIOTT,  FOR  SALK.-Apply  at  122,  LONG-ACRE.  W.C. 
A Burreyiiig  and  Draining  Level,  complete,  wi’h  Tripol  Bland 
42.  5'.  ; Portable  Levelling  Staff,  2D.  ; Laud  Cunlu,  6i.  61.  ; Fort 
able  Measure,  Ss.;  Raugiug  Poles.  Ac,  with  Bjok  of  lo.ttnctlons, 
Cues  of  Drawing  Inetruiueuts,  Rates,  Scales,  A.',— QuolsJ  foiwarde 
to  all  paru.  on  remittance,  or  London  refers-ce 


LASS.  — w.  H.  Jackson  supplies 

VUr  BRITISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE,  ROLLED  PLATE, 
CROWN. SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL.  COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC,  and  every  Deecriptlon  ofGlaes,  of  the  beet  inaun- 
factnre,  at  the  lowest  terms. 

Lists  of  prices  and  estimates  rorIra^led  on  applleatton  at  bis 
Warehouse,  SIS.  Oxford-street,  W. 


Local  boards  and  others  havln^ 

PARKS  or  GAUD.- NS  to  LAY  OUT.— The  Undersigned  have 
Lot  of  GARDEN  HE^TS  and  Strong  UE.SUUES,  with  baoks  ac 
arms,  and  fitted  with  irm  stsudarUs  to  corty  awolugs)  which  aflbrJ 
complete  shade  and  shell  er  to  the  benches,  and  jet  draw  up  like 
ann  hlindi  in  dull  wcaiber,  ur  can  be  ceidlly  removed  fmm  the 
benches  a1  together  f ir  stuwiug  away  in  wintertime. — it.  LOW fUEIC 
A CO.  Limited,  18,  Pio  aUUly  ; or  a’,  the  Work",  3S  and  40,  South 
Lamhelh-ioad,  where  the  benches  and  awnings  can  be  seen. 


Lead  glazing  for  CHURCHES  and 

other  BUILDINOa,  Plain  Quarries,  Geometrical  Piittems,  or 
Fret  Work.  Builders  and  the  Trade  are  supplied  with  every  deacrlp- 
Lion  of  Lead  Lights  and  Window  Lead,  on  the  shortest  notice  and 
Lowestterms,  byF.ODELL,  Plain  aud  Oruamental  Lead  Glazier  to 
the  Trade,  8,  BatU-streel,  Oity-rnad,  B.C.  Extra  strung  Lead  for 
Churches.  Ac.  Ritlmates  forwarded  on  receipt  of  particulars. 


fl^O  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 

X PP-IZE  CARTS.  Wagons,  Vans,  Drays.  Timber  and  Stone 
Trucks.  Dobbin  CarU,  Crowding,  Off  bearing,  and  Savvy  Barrows, 
and  every  descrlptiuu  of  Contractor's  ana  Buiidet's  Vehicles  built  to 
order  upon  tbe  most  approved  principles,  and  greatest  de'es'cb,  by 
BAYES  A BON,  Stamford  and  Petecbuccugb.  lUuatzaUd  Catalogues 
free  on  application. 


/^liYSTAL  WHITE  BHEKT  GLASS,— 

WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  PORBIGN  WINDOW  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British  and  Patent  Plate,  Crown.  Sheet,  Honlcuttural,  Stained, 
Coloured,  Ornamental,  Oruund,  Fluted.  Kougu  Plate, 
Phott^raiihlc,  aud  every  Description  of  Glass. 

Estimates  and  Frtce-lUts  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  business  card, 

R.  METTAM  & CO. 

80  and  31,  PRINCES  BTREBT,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W. 
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T is  DOW  23()  years  ago 
that  the  first  patent  was 
taken  out  to  secure  the 
advantages  accruing  to 
a contrivance  for  an  im- 
proved mode  of  brewing. 
Sea-coal  had  jnst  begun 
to  come  into  use,  and  the 
improvement  consisted 
of  its  adoption  and  the 
manner  of  its  adoption. 
We  read  in  the  lists  of 
patents,  against  the  date 
1635,  July  23, — “ Nicho- 
las Halse.  Making  kilns 
for  drying  malts  and 
hops  with  sea-coal  turf 
or  other  fuel,  without 
touching  smoke ; capable 
also  of  being  used  for 
cooking,  drying,  and 
starching  at  one  time 
with  one  fire,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  consump- 
tion of  wood  and  straw.” 
In  the  following  year 
Sir  W.  Bromiokor  took 
out  a patent  for  drawing  double  the  quantity  of 
aqua  vitcB  from  a given  quantity  of  liquor  and 
more  strong  water  from  malt  than  had  been 
done.  A year  afterwards,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Berks,  patented  a kiln  for  drying  malt,  grain, 
and  hops.  It  was  a time  when  country  gentle- 
men and  their  dames  took  great  delight  in  what 
were  called  “ country  contentments."  The  days 
of  the  old  flookings  to  the  king’s  standard,  to 
march  against  France  or  Scotland,  were  over 
the  possession  of  town  houses  was  the  happiness; 
only  of  those  attached  to  the  State  or  the  Court : 
hence  the  worthies  of  those  days  seem  to  have 
made  their  own  homes  into  centres  of  interest. 
The  contemporary  works  of  Gervaae  Markham 
show  precisely  the  attention  paid  to  the  great 
household  matters  of  banquets,  brewing,  baking, 
dairy  operations,  and  so  forth,  by  the  families 
of  wealthy  country  squires  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; but  as  customs  changed,  and  the 
London  season  gradually  became  more  and 
more  engrossing,  those  arts  were  left  to  persons 
who  made  them  their  sources  of  livelihood. 
Following  the  fortunes  of  brewing  only,  for  the 
present,  we  may  see,  that  since  those  homely 
days  GOO  persons  have  taken  out  patents  con- 
nected with  its  perfection.  Moreover,  carrying 
out  still  further  the  principle  of  division  of  labonr, 
the  structural  arrangement  of  a brewery  is  now 
considered  the  province  of  engineers  whose 
experience  has  been  specially  concentrated  upon 
the  subject. 

A “ brewers’  consulting  engineer  and  archi- 
tect," Mr.  Scamell,  has  jnst  completed  a volume 
pertaining  to  this  special  class  of  experience. 
In  it,  he  not  only  unfolds  the  general  principles 
that  should  be  carried  out  in  the  erection  of  a 
brewery,  and  instructs  in  such  important  details 
as  sites,  wells,  engines,  and  other  machinery ; 
bub  be  dilates  upon  every  detail  j and  then 
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snpplements  his  instructions  with  twenty  plans. 
To  this  information  he  has  appended  a list  of  the 
large  number  of  patents  just  mentioned,  which, 
in  its  way,  is  a veritable  beacon. 

Looking  into  Mr.  Soamell’a  book,  the  con- 
viction comes  to  us  that  he  has  really  been  at 
great  pains  to  master  bis  subject.  In  the  matter 
of  wells,  for  instance,  ho  might  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  old  method  of  lining  them  with 
bricks,  with  or  without  rings  of  cement  or  con- 
crete; bnt,  we  perceive,  he  has  given  the  newest 
use  of  iron  cylinders.  A deep  well  sunk  at  the 
Albion  Brewery,  Mile-end,  through  a highly 
diversified  section,  was  thus  lined  with  tabular 
iron  with  complete  success,  we  may  state,  a few 
years  ago ; and  any  work  nob  recording  the 
method  would  not  be  up  to  the  mark.  And  so 
on,  thronghout.  lie  by  no  means  intends,  how- 
ever, that  his  work  should  supersede  the  services 
of  the  architect  or  engineer,  and  frankly  states 
that  it  would  only  mislead  to  recommend  any 
particular  arrangement  without  a knowledge  of 
the  cironmstanoes  and  place  where  they  were  to 
be  made;  consequently,  he  deals  in  generalities. 
But  out  of  these  generalities  it  is  pretty  easy  for 
any  one  thinking  over  the  project  of  building  a 
brewery  to  ascertain  the  main  points  to  insure  a 
successful  issue  to  the  undertaking. 

A model  brewery  should  be  built  upon  a gentle 
slope,  far  away  from  gasworks,  or  other  ill- 
smelling  manufactory,  bub  near  a river,  canal,  or  j 
railway,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  inexpensive  supply,  i 
as  well  as  distribution  of  its  products;  for  this  I 
gentle  slope  will  admit  of  the  principle  of  gravi-  ’ 
tation  being  applied  to  the  brewings,  and  thus  ^ 
save  pumping.  It  should  have  a good  water 
supply;  and  borings  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  this  indispensable  article,  before 
any  other  outlay  is  determined  upon.  The 
foundations  of  the  building  should  be  laid  with 
concrete ; except  in  extraordinary  cases,  when 
special  treatment  would  be  required.  The  tun- 
room  should  face  the  north,  and  be  tiled.  All 
floors  should  bo  fire-proof;  and  they  should  be 
laid  with  aspbalte  or  concrete,  beoause  these 
materials  can  be  swept  cleaner  than  bricks  or 
stones  with  chinks  between  them.  The  rain- 
water should  bo  collected  from  the  roofs  and 
stored,  either  for  brewing,  or  for  the  horses,  or 
for  other  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  wells, 
although  Mr.  Scamell,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  his 
readers  choice  of  brick  and  iron  lining,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  concrete ; — 

“ In  place  of  lining  theexcaration  of  wella  with  bricks, 
PorllaoJ  cement  concrete  isuo«r  being  need  witb  groat  suc- 
cess. Tbe  operation  is  very  easily  carried  out  in  soils  of  ordi- 
nary tenacity  and  firmness,  greater  difficulty  being  of  course 
met  with  in  the  case  ofloose  soil  or  running  sanL  Whore 
the  well  is  of  no  great  depth,  and  the  soil  firm,  so  that 
an  excavation  can  be  made  at  once,  a drum  is  made,  the 
external  diameter  of  wbicb  is  equal  to  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  well,  the  excavation  being  made  so  much  greater  in 
diameter  than  the  drum,  as  tbe  thickness  of  the  concrete 
and  lining  of  the  well  is  intended  to  be ; 9 in.  is  a thickness 
which  will  do  in  ordinary  soil.  The  space  then  left  behind 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  excavation,  and  tbe  external 
diameter  of  tbe  drum  is  filled  or  packed  in  witb  the  con- 
crete, tbe  depth  of  which  packing  is,  of  course,  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  drum,  which  may  be  18  in.  or  2 ft. ; the 
level  of  top  of  packing  flush  with  the  top  of  drum.  The 
drum  is  then  raised,  and  supported  by  uprights  and  braces 
when  another  packing  of  concrete  is  made,  when  the  drum 
is  again  raised,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  depth  of  excavation 
is  lined  with  concrete.  The  bottom  of  the  excavation 
should  be  lined  with  a layer  of  concrete  9 in.  thick,  and  the 
top  may  be  arched  over,  leaving  a man-hole  door  in  tbe 
centre,  and  a bore  for  the  pump-barrel  to  pass  down.  If 
the  soil  is  not  very  sound,  adrum  had  better  be  sunk  from 
the  top,  lilliug  in  the  concrete  from  the  top,  then  exca- 
vating below  the  drum,  and  lowering  this,  aud  then  filling 
in  the  concrete  lining,” 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this,  if  the 
brewer-elect  could  only  decide  which  material 
would  suit  his  particular  well  beat.  But  for  this 
information  he  must  still  resort  to  the  engineer 
in  person.  In  the  case  of  the  well  in  the  Albion 
Brewery,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  that  the  metal  cylinder  is  sur- 
mounted with  96  ft.  of  brickwork  lining,  and 
below  the  cylinder  there  is  a boring  156  ft.  deep 
into  the  chalk.  The  total  depth  is  357  ft.  It 
was  commenced  in  November,  185S,  and  finished 
by  July,  1860.  The  strata  were  found  to  be 
curiously  diversified.  After  removing  a top 


dressing  10  ft.  deep  of  made  ground,  there  came 
10  ft.  of  gravel,  then  a layer  of  bine  clay  5 ft. 
deep,  with  one  of  boulder-stone  below  it  of  1 ft. 
before  the  great  bed  of  London  clay  was  reached. 
This  was  50  ft.  thick.  Below  this  was  a thin 
layer  of  wood  and  metal.  Then  came  6 ft.  of 
sand  and  loam,  with  a sandy  clay  bed  21  ft.  deep 
beneath  it.  Pebbles,  shell-rock,  mottled  clay, 
sand  and  water,  brown  and  blue  clay,  bine  clay 
unmixed,  then  a depth  of  1 ft.  of  wood,  followed. 
Shells  and  metal,  silbing-sand,  oyster-shells,  next 
told  of  farther  old  seas.  Then  there  were  loam 
and  sand,  mottled  clay,  green  sand,  the  same 
with  pebbles,  the  same  with  clay,  flint  pebbles 
sand,  flint,  stonos,  and  at  last  the  chalk.  Ihe 
metal  cylinder  served  fer  all  below  the  first 
depth  of  96  ft. 

To  return  to  the  model  brewery.  It  should 
have  its  vast  rain-water  tanks  lined  with 
Portland  cement;  and  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  these  tanks  of  a circular  form.  Mr.Tj  owe 
has  furnished  a table  showing  the  number  of 
gallons  contained  in  circular  tanks  of  different 
diameters,  and  the  number  of  bricks  required  to 
line  them,  which  will  facilitate  the  needful  cal- 
culations. It  should  have  either  a vertical  or 
horizontal  high-pressure  engine,  with  a single 
slide  valve,  governor,  &o. ; unless,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  a very  largo  concern,  when  the  engine  should 
be  fitted  with  an  expansion  slide  regulated  by  the 
governor  or  by  hand.  Its  boiler  must  be  of 
I ample  dimensions ; but  it  may  be  of  the  form 
known  as  the  Cornish  boiler,  with  an  internal 
tube,  or  that  known  as  the  Lancashire,  with  two 
internal  Sues;  and  either  of  them  should  be 
placed  in  a separate  building,  detached  or  semi- 
detached from  the  brewery.  The  pump  that 
supplies  the  boiler  should  have  a " pet-cock  ” on 
the  conducting  pipe  from  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  ascertained  whether  the  water  is  actually 
passing  freely  into  the  boiler,  or  whether  the 
valves  are  sticking,  or  the  piston  fitting  so 
loosely  that  it  draws  air;  or,  better  still,  a 
“ Giffard’s  Injector”  should  be  procured.  This 
contrivance,  Mr.  Scamell  urges,  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  ills  pumps  are  heirs  to, 
and  “ that  it  works  with  so  small  a pressure  of 
steam  on  the  boiler  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  independent  of  the  working  of  the 
steam  on  the  engine.”  Bat  it  has  its  drawbacks, 
nevertheless,  for  it  will  not  work  when  water  is 
used  at  a high  rate  of  temperature,  nor  will  it 
draw  water  from  a greater  depth  than  6 fc. ; 
consequently,  a third  contrivance,  " the  donkey 
engine,”  may  be’preferred  to  this  clever  injector, 
which  is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  moat  of  our 
readers  as  being  in  pretty  general  use.  The 
claims  of  the  donkey  engine  are  thus  intro- 
duced : — 

“ Recently,  however,  several  firms  have  introduced 
forms  of  donkey-engines,  which,  for  simplicity  of  couBtr uc- 
tiun,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  they  are  set  at  and 
maintained  at  work,  and  also  from  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  repaired,  are  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
supplying  boilers  with  water.  They  are  capable  of  pump- 
ing boiling  water  from  the  full  practicable  depth  or  dis- 
tance. They  can  be  set  to  work,  also,  with  a pressure  of 
steam  in  the  boiler  as  low  as  15  lb.  to  the  square  inch; 
and,  by  merely  giving  a larger  cylinder,  or  using  the  next 
size  to  that  required  to  do  certain  work,  as  low  a pressure 
as  10  lb.  steam  can  bo  used.  They  work  freely  at  a rate  of 
150  revolutions  per  minute,  although  we  Jiavo  seen  them 
work  at  a higher  rate  than  this,  delivering  the  water  to 
the  boiler  with  the  greatest  precision.” 

Next  come  contrivances  to  ascertain  wlietber 
the  water-sapply  is  deficient  or  over-abundant, 
such  as  water-gauges,  gauge-clocks,  and  floats. 
Of  tliese  tbe  water-glass  gauge  is  the  best,  and 
two  of  them  should  be  provided,  and  kept  clear 
and  bright.  In  like  manner  two  safety-valves 
should  be  provided,  and  one  of  them  should 
have  a look-up  weight,  as  an  extra  precaution 
against  carelessness.  There  should  also  be  a 
scum-pipe  to  remove  the  iucruatations  to  which 
the  interiors  of  boilers  are  liable.  This  con- 
trivance has  been  only  recently  adopted  for 
land  boilers,  and  it  is  admirable. 

In  the  matter  of  machinery  : a model  brewery 
should  be  provided  with  duplicates  of  tho  prin- 
cipal wheels ; a good  supply  of  wooden  cogs 
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and  an  extra  pair  of  malt-rolls.  For  the  sate 
of  tightness,  Mr.  Soamell  recommends  that 
the  shafting  should  be  turned  all  over;  except, 
perhaps,  in  dark  or  ont-of-sight  places,  where  it 
may  be  left  “ black,”  or  unturned.  ‘‘The  shafts,” 
he  continues,  ‘‘are  best  retained  in  their  places 
by  means  of  collars  fitted  on  the  shafts,  so  as  to 
work  against  the  sides  of  the  brass  in  plummer 
blocks,  and  secnred  in  their  places  by  screws, 
bolts,  and  nuts.”  The  malt-mill  arrangement 
to  be  preferred  is  the  adoption  of  a double  screen, 
one  fine  and  one  coarse  5 and  a good  malt 
measurer  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  “Jacob’s 
ladder,”  or  elevator,  by  which  the  malt  or  grist 
is  raised,  should  be  cased  in  cast-iron.  The  head 
of  it  should  be  fitted  with  brasses  for  the  spindle 
of  the  top  pulley  to  work  in ; and  the  lower  end, 
with  brasses  and  adjusting  screws,  for  the 
leather  strap.  Tin  or  light  galvanised  iron 
backets  may  be  used.  Iron  mash-tuns,  cased 
with  felt,  are  commended,  bat  not  insisted  upon, 
as  some  brewers  entertain  fears  that  iron  acts 
injarioasly  npon  the  wort  j but  whether  of  wood 
or  iron,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a door  at  the 
bottom  of  each  tun  for  the  removal  of  the  grain. 
For  a mashing.machine,  there  is  a choice  be- 
tween an  internal  and  an  external  arrangement, 
with  a recommendation  to  have  both,  as  an  in- 
ternal machine  can  manage  a stiffer  mash  than 
one  of  external  application.  The  hoisting  tackle 
is  best  worked  by  hydraulic  power ; but  when 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  it  must  be  worked  by  fric- 
tion. Grist  cases  should  be  made  of  well- 
seasoned  deal,  ploughed  and  tongaed.  Hoppers 
if  made  of  iron,  should  be  lined  with  deal. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  settled  yet 
whether  beer  is  better  when  the  wort  is  boiled 
by  fire  or  steam,  in  open  or  close  vessels,  or  by 
coils  or  “ steam  jackets.”  While  this  question  is 
pending  it  would  be,  perhaps,  unwise  to  make  an 
arbitrary  selection  of  either  system  for  our  model 
establishment  j but  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Scamell  says  he  has  been  called  upon  to  substi- 
tute an  open  copper  with  a steam  jacket  for  a 
copper,  which  experiment  was  attended  with 
excellent  results. 

Everywhere,  wo  perceive,  the  brewers’  con- 
sulting engineer  has  to  contend  with  this 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  various  processes  entertained  by  brewers. 
If  the  brewers  could  come  to  one  consistent 
system  of  brewing,  the  arrangement  of  a model 
brewery  would  be  much  simpliQed.  But  their 
contending  opinions  lead  to  indecision  and  doubt. 
Some  brewers,  for  instance,  consider  the  once 
indispensable  coolers  quite  unnecessary  and  even 
hurtful  to  the  wort.  To  these,  Mr.  Soamell 
would  recommend  a powerful  refrigerator.  But 
for  the  brewer  of  the  old  school  a model  esta- 
blishment should  have  coolers  of  sufEoiontampli- 
tude  to  contain  the  whole  gyle,  so  arranged  as 
“ to  allow  the  wort  to  flow  over  the  first  cooler, 
and  back  over  a second.”  Then  again,  the 
technical  opinion  of  the  brewer  must  be  oon- 
eutted  as  to  the  material.  The  engineer  would 
recommend  thatgreat  source  of  moat  of  his  power, 
iron.  But  there  are  some  brewers  who  will  stand 
out  for  bright  sbining  copper ; whilst  others  will 
have  wood,  as  being  least  liable  to  affect  the  brew 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Deferentially,  Mr. 
Soamell  gives  way,  and  will  let  them  choose : 
provided  they  refrain  from  coolers  lined  with' 
tiles,  which  he  abhors,  because  the  numerous 
joints  prevent  them  from  being  kept  sweet.  An 
ice-making  machine  should  be  in  every  brewery 
ofanypretensiona.  The  newest  agent  employed 
in  these  is  ammonia,  and  the  old  plan  of  evapora- 
tion of  ether  is  laid  by.  The  fermenting  tuna, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  be  made  of 
yellow  Dantzic  planks  and  square:  aiming  at 
perfection,  however,  they  should  be  slate.  But 
if  the  brewer  should  have  Yorkshire  sympathies, 
and  think  no  ale  like  the  Yorkshire  ales,  his  tuns 
must  be  made  of  stone  slabs 

“ The  practice  of  fitting  heads  to  fermeating-tuns  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  oni  entirely,  as,  during  the  Jast  thir- 
teen years,  we  do  not  know  of  a single  instance  in  which 
they  have  been  adopted,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
old  tuus  have  had  the  beads  removed  under  our  superin- 
tendence. Where  circular  wood  tuns  are  employed,  the 
aiaiplest  and  best  way  is  to  allow  the  staves  to  run  up,  so 
as  to  form  the  yeast-boarding,  having  a man-hole  cut  in 
front,  fitted  with  slidiug-doors.  And  in  square  tnns, 
althongh  the  expense  may  be  a trifle  greater,  by  fur  the 
best  plan  is  to  construct  the  tuns  of  sulBcient  depth, 
allowing  for  the  yeast,  having  a man-hole  cut  in  I'rout,  as 
before  mentioned.  . . . For  brewing  porter  or  stout, 
the  tuns  may  be  of  any  size,  containing  in  some  instances, 
in  some  of  the  London  breweries,  from  1,600  to  1,800 
barrels.  For  ale,  however,  the  size  of  the  tnn  should  be 
limited,  from  60  to  120  barrels  being  a good  size.” 

Another  practice  that  appears  to  have  gone  out 
entirely  is  vatting.  The  vats  in  a brewery  used 
to  be  one  of  its  lions ; but  now  it  is  doubtful 


whether  any  need  be  erected  in  a model  build- 
ing. Should,  however,  it  be  settled  to  use  them, 
they  should  be  made  of  English  oak,  and  placed 
on  iron  columns  and  framing  high  above  the 
electrical  currents  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
are  so  disaatrons  to  the  quality  of  beer. 

For  wort  mains,  tinned  copper  pipe  should  be 
used,  in  convenient  lengths,  with  nuions,  and  at 
a fall  of  not  less  than  1 in.  in  10  ft.  For  water 
and  steam  pipes,  cast  or  wrought  iron  may  be 
used.  Pipes  that  cannot  drain  themselves,  such 
as  stand-pipes,  should  have  draining-cocks.  Gun 
metal  should  be  used  for  all  cocks  and  valves. 
Waste-pipes  sbonld  be  made  to  discharge  into 
an  open  cistern,  and  not  into  a drain. 

The  hop-presses  should  be  worked  by  hy- 
draulic power.  Mr.  Scamell  recommends  the 
kind  invented  by  Mr.  King,  consisting  of  two 
endless  chains  placed  either  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally, set,  not  parallel  with  each  other,  but  at 
an  angle,  which  press  the  wet  hops,  and  throw 
them  out  into  a receptacle  prepared  for  them. 
A yeast-press  is  another  requisite.  The  best  is 
that  in  which  the  liquor  is  forced  into  bags,  by 
means  of  a force-pump  regulated  by  a safety- 
valve  attached  to  it.  There  are  several  binds, 
and  one  of  the  simplest,  according  to  the  writer 
whose  recommendations  we  are  tracing  oat,  is 
that  patented  by  Mr.  Waller,  in  which  the 
needful  pressure  is  obtained  by  the  force  of 
water  acting  upon  an  india-rubber  bag,  or  by 
allowing  the  beer  to  fall  from  a sufficient  height. 

A more  considerable  item  is  the  malting.  The 
best  arrangement  for  this  is  one  working  floor,  I 
with  the  couch  and  cistern  at  one  end,  and  the  I 
kiln  at  the  other.  Over  it  could  be  the  barley 
and  malt  stores.  But  if  space  should  nob  per- 
mit this  easy  working  plan,  and  two  floors  must 
be  adopted,  place  the  cistern  midway  between 
them.  Here,  both  in  conch  and  cistern,  the 
excise  regulations  insist  upon  certain  dimen- 
sions, and  a good  light  for  the  sake  of  the 
excise-officer  when  ganging.  The  kiln  should 
have  a perforated  tiled  floor,  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft. 

' above  the  firing-place  j and  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a oowl  in  preference  to  a fixed 
ventilator. 

And,  now,  what  is  the  cost  of  such  a model 
brewtry  ? Mr.  Soamell  gives  several  estimates. 
A “ five-quarter  brewery,”  delineated  with 
“cast-iron  cold-water  tank,  wooden  hot- water 
back,  malt-rolls,  with  hopper  and  flat  screen, 
grist  case,  self-acting  maahing-machine,  mash- 
tun,  with  sparger  and  cast-iron  false  bottom ; 
steam-boiling  wort-copper,  wood  hop-bock,  with 
cast-iron  false  bottom,  refrigerator,  four  fer- 
menting tuus,  cleansing  casks  and  stillion,  Cor- 
nish boiler  and  engine,  with  two  sets  of  three- 
throw  pumps,  driving  gear,  all  pipes  and  cocks, 
and  well,  not  exceeding  30  ft.  deep,”  would  cost 
about  2,2001.  A twonty-four-quarter  brewery 
would  cost  about  7.700J.  As  the  scale  is  en- 
larged so  is  the  well  deepened,  and  the  appli- 
ances increased  in  number  as  well  as  extent.  A 
“ hnndred  • quarter  brewery,”  with  plant,  bub 
without  a tun-room,  would  cost  about  9,6001. 
And  a brewery,  illnabrated,  intended  for  four 
fifty-quarter  mash-tuns,  with  the  best  fittings, 
an  Archimedean  screw,  hydraulic  hoppers,  and 
similar  perfections,  is  estimated  as  likely  to  cost 
12,0001.,  without  the  tun-room. 

Whoa  fve  close  Mr.  Scamell’s  book,  we  seem 
to  have  passed  through  a well-appointed  brewery  j 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  there  is  not  an  odonr  of 
grain  in  the  air,  nor  a difficulty  in  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  dray-horses.  Wo  feel,  despite  the 
diftorenoos  in  the  modes  of  brewers,  that  any  one 
about  to  build  or  remodel  an  establishment  of 
the  kind,  would  do  well  to  give  it  perusal, 
before  even  he  looks  out  the  site,  or  the  direc- 
tion in  which  an  addition  to  it  should  be  made, 
for  the  chauces  are  he  will  find  many  a hint  and 
recommendation  in  it  that  will  prove  useful. 
Architects  to  whom  the  class  of  work  is  new, 
would  increase  their  general  information,  at  a 
small  cost,  by  looking  into  it,  and  placing  it 
upon  their  shelves  for  reference.  We  should 
add  that  the  author  was  for  some  years  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  well-known 
establiehment  of  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury, 
Buxton,  & Co. 


Fall  of  a Chapel  Gallery.  — On  Sunday 
evening,  the  gallery  in  the  United  Methodist 
chapel,  at  Troon,  Camborne,  gave  way  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  sermon,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  gallery  itself  was 
moderately  well  filled,  but  fortunately  there 
were  few  persons  sitting  under  it  at  the  time, 
and  they  escaped  with  a few  bruises. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON. 

BY  A VISITOR  TOR  THE  ITllST  TIME. 

A CONGERIES  of  streets,  intersecting  at  all 
possible  angles  bub  a “right”  one,  and  with 
every  variety  of  gradient,  from  1°  to  •15°, — 
streets  too  narrow  in  many  places  for  the  traffic, 
and  where  every  one  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of 
somebody  else ; much  mud  ; rows  of  dingy-look- 
ing  houses  and  shops,  between  which  creeps 
sluggishly  a dirty  brown  river,  looking,  with  its 
walled  banks  and  rows  of  heterogeneous  shipping, 
more  like  an  elongated  and  irregnlar  dock  than 
a stream  ; — such  is  the  general  impression  con- 
veyed in  driving  from  the  bare  and  uninviting 
railway-station  into  the  city  of  Bristol,  properly 
so  called,  the  lower  town,  where  the  commerce 
of  the  place  is  carried  on,  in  no  slack  or  indolent 
manner.  The  baainess  part  of  the  town,  in  fact, 
reminds  one  more  than  anything  else  of  the 
less-attractive  commercial  quarters  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  are  still  unembellisbed  by  pala- 
tial-looking offices  and  chambers;  and  the 
visitor  requires  a more  detailed  investigation  to 
correct  his  first  impressions,  and  to  discover  that 
Bristol  contains,  scattered  about,  moro  objects 
of  architectural  interest  than  he  would  suspect 
at  first  sight.  Foremost  among  these,  of  course, 
are  the  two  well-known  churches,  the  Cathedral 
and  St.  Mary  Eedcliff. 

The  special  work  now  being  undertaken  at 
the  Cathedral,  readers  of  the  Builder  need  not  be 
reminded,  is  the  adding  of  a new  nave  to  the 
existing  choir  and  transepts,  under  the  direction 
I of  Mr.  G.  B.  Street.  It  bad  been  intended  to 
I build  two  bays  of  the  nave  completely,  before 
proceeding  with  the  rest;  but  this  intention  has 
been  abandoned ; and,  while  the  two  eastern 
bays  are  now  completed,  so  far  as  the  masonry 
is  concerned,  the  whole  of  the  rest,  westwards, 
is  already  carried  up  to  a considerable  height 
from  the  ground.  The  nave  will,  however,  be  a 
comparatively  short  one,  as  the  available  ground 
' is  limited  in  extent  westward.  In  the  new 
woik,  the  main  design  of  the  choir,  with  its 
three  aisles  of  equal  height,  and  its  remarkable 
internal  horizontal  flying  buttresses  across  the 
side  aisles,  is  being  repeated,  the  material  used 
being  the  Doulting  stone,  a hard,  light-coloured 
freestone,  which  has  been  much  used  in  buildings 
in  this  part  of  England  for  many  generations 
back.  The  shafts  attached  to  the  piers  are,  we 
were  informed,  of  blue  Has.  The  perishable  quality 
of  this  materialis  evidenced  so  strongly,  not  only 
in  the  exterior,  but  in  the  interior  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, where  it  was  largely  used,  and  where,  even 
in  the  most  protected  situations,  it  has  cracked 
and  rotted  away  more  like  wood  than  atone,  that 
we  may  hope  we  may  have  been  misinformed, 
unless  it  be  that  a harder  bed  has  been  found. 
The  wall  forming  the  western  boundary  across 
the  transept  is  retained  till  the  completion  of 
the  nave,  the  two  large  buttresses  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  position  of  the  eastern 
responds  of  the  nave  arcade  having  of  coarse 
been  cut  away  to  make  way  for  the  new  work. 
There  is  little  to  attract  in  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral,  but  the  architectural  student  will  not 
fail  to  note  in  the  interior  the  unique  expresBion 
produced  by  the  lofty  and  very  pointed  arcade 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  height  to  the 
springing  of  the  vault,  without  triforium  or 
clearstory,  and  giving  a dignity  of  effect  to  what 
is  really  bub  a small  building,  and  which,  if 
treated  on  the  ordinary  plan,  with  low  aisles  and 
an  arcade  in  the  usual  proportion  to  the  super- 
structure, would  have  seemed  a mere  model  of 
a cathedral.  There  is  matter  for  much  sugges- 
tion to  the  architectural  designer  in  this  treat- 
ment of  a small  building,  as  well  as  in  the  prac- 
tical device  before  referred  to  for  carrying  out- 
ward across  the  aisle  the  thrust  of  the  wider 
and  heavier  vault  of  the  nave ; the  tall,  massive 
external  buttresses  into  which  this  same  ihrusb 
is  finally  resolved  giving  to  the  exterior  a slightly 
French  aspect  as  compared  with  most  of  our 
other  cathedrals.  The  ohoir-aoreen  has  been 
removed  from  the  position  in  which  it  formerly 
stood  (two  bays  to  the  eastward  of  the  crossing, 
so  as  to  leave  a kind  of  quasi-nave),  and  a now 
stone  one  erected  in  the  usual  position.  A 
feature  in  the  choir  is  the  series  of  monumental 
arches  in  the  aisle  walls,  each  with  an  odd 
canopy  over  it  forming  half  of  an  eight-pointed 
star  with  fiuials  at  the  points.  While  retaining 
this  feature  in  the  nave,  Mr.  Street  has 
judiciously  altered  the  design,  which  is  more 
curiona  than  beautiful,  and  substituted  an  ogee 
canopy  with  a finial : the  carved  ornament  here, 
in  the  new  work,  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
Among  monuments  in  the  cathedral,  the  bust  of 
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Southey,  in  the  north  aisle,  should  not  be  over- 
looked } and  on  the  south  wall  of  the  ohanoei  is 
a brass  to  tho  memory  of  Bishop  Butler  (he  of 
the  “Analogy”).  The  good  folk  who  “deco- 
rated ” the  cathedral  for  Christmas  should  learn 
to  do  the  thing  well,  or  not  at  all ; anything 
more  deplorable  than  the  things  like  star-fish, 
hung  about  the  walls  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Crossing  two  bends  of  the  river,  and  winding 
along  the  narrow  “ KedoIilT-lane,”  we  come  to 
the  real  architectural  glory  of  Bristol;  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  though  mostly  late  in  style, 
is  for  size,  loftiness,  unity  of  design,  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration,  almost  paramount  among  our 
parish  churches.  llestoratlon  is  progressing 
here  also,  under  Mr.  Godwin;  the  work  at  present 
going  on  consisting  in  the  re-instating  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tower.  The  general  aspect 
of  this  grand  tower  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ; but  it  is  not  all  who  notice  the  dif- 
ference of  dates  between  this  and  the  architec- 
ture of  the  church  attached  to  it,  the  latter  being 
Perpendicular,  whereas  the  tower  is  Early  Deco- 
rated, built  before  the  completion  of  the  lower 
structure.  The  door  of  the  north  porch  shows 
some  wonderfully  elaborate  and  fine  carving. 
But  the  grandeur  of  the  church  consists  mainly 
(next  to  the  tower)  in  the  completeness  and  lofty 
proportion  of  the  interior,  with  its  aisled  transepts 
and  splendid  vanlt,  as  yet  undespoiled  of  its 
aerial  effect  by  the  hand  of  the  modern  deco- 
rator; and  the  large  window  in  the  north  tran- 
sept (by  Clayton  & Bell)  is  a very  good  specimen 
of  delicate  and  harmonions  colouring.  The 
north  aisle  of  the  ohoir  is  terminated  by  a 
memorial  window  to  Handel,  put  up  at  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  great  composer’s  death, 
and  consisting  of  compartments  illustrative  of 
the  subject  of  the  Messlxh,  with  a test  and  a few 
bars  of  the  mnsio  over  each.  The  decoration  of 
the  roof  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  to  be  commended 
for  moderation  in  colour ; much  more  so  than 
the  east  window  of  tho  chapel.  The  chnrch 
contains  a large  double  organ,  placed  half  on 
each  side  of  the  ohoir.  The  most  recent  work  in 
the  church,  the  new  teredos,  will  doubtless  soon 
be  illustrated. 

Further  out,  in  the  parish  of  Bedminster,  is  a 
new  church  of  some  pretensions,  in  a respectable 
style  of  Ilegnlation  Modern  Gothic.  In  lledcliff- 
lane  we  may  notice  the  new  tobacco  warehonaes 
designed  by  Messrs.  Foster  & Wood,  in  Egyptian 
style,  with  thick  tapering  columns  and  lotus 
capitals.  What  is  the  connexion  of  this  style 
with  the  sale  of  “ Bristol  birdseye”  it  would  be 
bard  to  say,  bub  it  may,  at  all  events,  prove  a 
good  advertisement  to  the  owners,  as  few  would 
notice  so  exceptional  a building  without  stopping 
to  inquire  what  it  was.  Some  briok  warehouses, 
not  far  from  the  railway  station,  built  for  Messrs. 
Waite  & James,  are  worth  notice,  as  a good 
specimen  of  bold  and  effective  treatment  of  this 
clas.s  of  erection,  mainly  in  brickwork. 

Exchange  Buildings,  near  the  top  of  Corn- 
street,  must  certainly,  judging  from  the  “ hand- 
writing on  the  wall,”  be  the  design  of  Wood,  of 
Bath,  architect  in  his  day  of  the  Town-hall  at 
Liverpool  and  of  other  bnildings  of  more  than 
average  merit  in  the  style  then  in  vogue.  Op- 
posite this  the  West  of  England  Bank  shows  a 
dignified  and  effective  interior,  and  an  exterior 
front,  which,  like  that  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Loudon  lusui’ance  Company  on  the  other  aide 
the  street,  is  overdone  wich  classic  ornament  in 
the  way  of  wreaths,  scrolls,  &c.,  in  the  manner 
which  seems  proper  to  banks.  Decidedly  the 
best  recent  bnilding  in  Bristol,  however,  is  the 
Kew  Assize  Courts,  by  Messrs.  Pope  & Bindon, 
who  gained  the  first  premium,  a little  while 
since,  in  competition.  This  is  a comparatively 
small  and  unpretentious  edifice  situated  very 
much  out  of  sight  in  Small-street  (out  of  Corn- 
street),  in  late  Gothic  style,  quietly  but  very 
picturesquely  treated,  all  the  details  in  good 
keeping  and  good  taste,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  some  of  the  violent  and 
spasmodic  designs  which  are  now  put  forward  so 
often  under  the  name  of  “ Gothic.”  The  Assize 
Courts  lose  nothing,  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
comparison  with  the  Post-office  opposite, — a 
piece  of  threadbare  classic  design  that  might 
have  come  from  the  “ Board  of  Works.”  Then 
there  is  the  Colston  Hall  (so  called  from  the 
well-known  charitable  citizen  whose  name  is  had 
in  remembrance  in  Bristol),  a large  music-room, 
consisting,  architecturally,  of  some  acres  of 
white  plaster,  with  columns  and  Corinthian  capi- 
tals in  the  same  material,  handsomely  furnished 
with  deal  ruah-bottomed  chairs  and  with  cold 
draughts  in  great  variety,  and  culminating  at 


one  end  in  an  orchestra  and  a large  organ,  the 
case  whereof,  we  will  charitably  hope,  was 
designed  by  the  organ-builder’s  joiner.  In  this 
attractive  temple  of  the  Muses  do  attentive 
audiences  assemble  weekly  to  listen  to  the  “ re- 
citals” of  organ  music  on  the  instrument  afore- 
said (a  very  good  one  by  Willis),  given  by  Mr. 
Riseley,  a comparatively  young  player,  who  is 
already  known  beyond  his  native  town,  and 
whose  sterling  abilities  ought  eventually  to 
secnre  him  a high  place  in  hia  profession.  We 
should  nob  quit  the  lower  town  without  a glance 
at  the  “Mayor’s  Chapel,”  a small  chnrch,  the 
end  of  which  faoes  College  Green,  opposite  the 
cathedral ; the  interior  of  this  also  is  well 
known  to  be  worth  inspeotion. 

Park-street,  a long,  fine,  very  steep  street, 
forming  the  main  road  to  the  upper  suburbs  of 
Bristol,  has  recently  undergone  at  the  bottom  a 
treatment  similar,  on  a small  scale,  to  that  be- 
stowed on  Holboru-hill,  and  a level  approach  to 
College-green  substituted  for  what  was  a deep 
and  inconvenient  hollow.  Near  the  bottom  of 
this  street,  on  the  left  side,  is  a bit  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,in  the  shape  of  a 
semicircular  porch,  forming  tho  entrance  to  what 
was  the  Philosophical  Institute,  and  marked  by 
the  parity  and  elegance  of  detail  and  treatment 
so  couspiouous  in  all  bis  adaptations  of  Greek 
architecture.  Philosophy,  however,  has  lately 
made  a move  np.hill,  and  (like  many  other  things 
in  the  present  day),  taken  up  a Gothic  taber- 
nacle, in  a bnilding  recently  erected  near  the 
top  of  Park-street,  and  illnstrated  last  year  in  the 
Builder.  The  main  feature  of  the  front  is  a 
porch  or  narthex,  running  right  across  the  build- 
ing, with  an  open  arcade  of  pointed  arches  resting 
on  thick  shafts  or  piers  of  the  proportions  com- 
mon in  modern  Gothic  buildings ; the  two  ex- 
treme piers  at  eaoh  side  octagonal,  the  centre 
piers,  which  front  the  flight  of  steps  for  access, 
circular ; the  variation  forming  a happy  little 
bit  of  arohiteotural  expression  worth  noticing. 
The  general  effect  of  the  front  is  satisfactory, 
except  the  two  little  birdcage  canopies  over  the 
angles  of  the  cornice.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  very  plain  and  dead  in  comparison  with  the 
front,  perhaps  an  insinuation  that  modern  philo- 
sophy has  more  outside  show  than  inside  worth. 
A passing  glance  maybe  given  to  what  is  called 
“ the  Triangle,”  at  the  top  of  Park-street,  on  ac- 
count of  a long  row  of  shops  (by  Messrs.  Foster 
& Wood),  showing  one  of  the  few  attempts 
we  have  seen  in  modern  streets,  to  give 
something  like  architectural  character  to  the 
ground  story  of  a row  of  shops.  This  is  here 
done  by  a series  of  circular  arches,  springing 
from  a square  rusticated  pier  opposite  the  party 
wall  of  eaoh  shop,  and  from  circular  granite 
columns  between  the  doors  and  windows,  the 
whole  thus  arranging  itself  into  groups  of 
three  arches.  There  is  thus  a sufficient  basis, 
architecturally,  for  the  superstructure,  while  no 
complaint  could  be  made  that  the  shops  have  not 
light  enough  ; and  though  the  details  might  be  a 
little  better,  the  general  effect  is  very  good,  and 
quite  worth  imitating  in  other  parts  of  Bristol 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  something  in 
this  way  to  redeem  shop  architecture  from  the 
common  absurdity  of  standing  on  a wall  of  plate 
glass,  that  the  ntter  neglect  of  snch  an  attempt 
in  most  places  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  inex- 
cusable. Further  on,  Queen’s-road,  a fine,  broad 
“ Boulevard  "-looking  street  of  good  houses  and 
plenty  of  trees,  brings  us  opposite  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy  and  the  Victoria  Booms,  both  classic 
struotnres,  Italian  and  Greek  respectively,  of  the 
kind  nsnally  called  in  newspapers  “ handsome 
edifices” — an  expression  which  speaks  volumes 
to  the  arohiteotural  critic.  White  Ladies’ -road 
(the  name  a reminiscence  of  a former  convent  or 
nunnery)  continues  the  line,  by  a perpetna! 
ascent,  up  to  Eudland,  a pleasant  suburb  adjoin- 
ing Clifton.  The  number  of  ecclesiastical  edifices 
up  this  line  of  road  is  surprising.  Keeping 
rather  to  the  left  from  the  top  of  Park-street,  we 
come  into  the  larger  and  batter  known  snburb  of 
Clifton,  which  has  now  extended  down  to  the 
town,  or  the  town  has  climbed  up  to  meet  it. 
Clifton  is  in  one  sense  a remarkable  example  of 
what  may  be  done  to  provide  really  pleasant  and 
attractive  residences  in  the  immediate  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  a largo  town,  where  natural  advan- 
tages of  site  are  properly  made  nse  of.  There 
are  large  towns  in  England  possessing  the  same 
advantage  of  a fine  rising  ground  behind  the 
town,  where  this  has  been  suicidally  abandoned 
to  the  dominion  of  small  and  mean  streets, 
redolent  of  public  houses,  and  the  whole  advan- 
tage of  the  site  completely  thrown  away  : a 
stupidity  with  which  the  Bristolians  cannot  be 


charged.  The  only  drawback  to  Clifton,  as  a resi- 
dence, in  relation  to  Bristol,  is  the  steepness  of  tho 
direct  approach,  which  in  bad  weather  renders 
it  sometimes  a real  “ Hill  of  Difficulty  ” to  the 
pilgrim,  whether  on  foot  or  on  wheels.  There  is 
talk  of  a railway,  after  the  manner  of  the  “ Metro- 
politan,” from  the  town  np  to  Clifton.  There 
would  have  to  be  a good  deal  of  tunnelling,  and 
very  heavy  gradients ; but,  with  proper  appli- 
ances, there  is  no  doubt  the  ascent  could  be 
accomplished,  and  it  would  probably  prove  in 
the  end  a paying  investment  of  money.  Archi- 
tecturally, however,  there  is  not  a great  deal  to 
interest  in  ClifDon.  A series  of  wide,  clean, 
cheerful-looking  roads,  very  similar  to  each 
other,  with  plenty  of  gardens  and  foliage  inter- 
spersed, and  lined  with  a superior  class  of 
residences,  in  terraces  or  detached,  cannot  bub 
convey  a generally  pleasant  impression  ; but 
these  bouses  are  almost  entirely  of  that  same 
regulation  “ handsome  ” type  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly uninteresting  to  the  architect.  Almost 
the  only  dwellings  showing  arohiteotnral  feeling 
in  design  and  in  the  nse  of  materials,  are 
those  in  connexion  with  the  Clifton  College,  and 
a few  near,  which  show  a better  stylo.  The 
large,  open  square,  thickly  planted  with  trees, 
and  with  the  tall  and  rather  pleasing  spire  of 
Christ  Chnrch  rising  as  a central  object,  forms, 
however,  a very  charming  and  piotareeque 
aubnrban  view.  The  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
by  Mr.  Street,  of  which  only  the  chancel  and 
transept  are  as  yet  built,  must  not  be  left  nn- 
noticed,  as  an  almost  typical  specimen  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  its  designer.  The  exterior 
will  be  like  other  churches  by  the  same  hand, 
plain,  even  to  severity.  The  interior  is  diver- 
sified with  natural  polychromy  obtained  by  the 
nse,  in  piers  and  arches,  of  throe  stones, — cream, 
coloured,  warm  brown  (in  small  quantities),  and 
a light  blue.  The  effect  of  this  in  the  piers  is 
nob  altogether  happy  : the  horizontal  rings  of 
colour  crowned  by  an  unusually  high  propor- 
tioned capital,  with  foliage  of  almost  Egyptian 
type  in  its  flatness,  give  to  the  whole  a half- 
Oriental — one  might  oven  say  barbaric — appear- 
ance, original,  certainly,  but  somewhat  out  of 
keeping  in  an  English  chnrch.  la  the  arches 
the  effect  is  good ; but  here,  again,  we  like  mb 
the  introduction  of  the  light-colured  soffic- 
member  inserted  under  the  variegated  archi- 
volt,  especially  as  constrnctivo  oonsideratious 
have  required  an  impost  in  one  stone  (blue)  im- 
mediately over  the  capital,  which  thus  stops  the 
white  stone  a little  above  the  springing,  and  gives 
it  rather  the  appearance  of  a piece  let  in  as  an 
afterthought.  The  brass  and  iron  chancel-screen 
is  an  unusually  good  specimen  of  design  and 
workmanship,  and  the  chancel  roof  is  being 
elaborately  painted  ; but  the  effect  of  this  can- 
not be  judged  of  while  the  scaffolding  is  up.  A 
large  east  window  by  Hardman,  representing  the 
company  of  saints  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated, is  very  pleasing  in  general  effect  of  colour, 
bnt,  as  a composition,  too  crowded  with  figures. 
13,0001.  have  already  been  spent  on  this  oburch, 
and  the  work  is  now  snsponded  for  the  collection 
of  further  funds ; a temporary  nave  being  erected 
for  service,  round  which  the  walls  of  the  real 
nave  are  partially  raised.  Whatever  be  the 
internal  effect  of  the  church  when  completed 
(and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  estimate  the  design  till 
this  is  done),  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  side  aisles  (intended  for  passage  only), 
roofed  by  a series  of  small  stone  vaults  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  wall,  will  give  an  unusually 
severe  and  monumental  expression  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  church, — an  expression  which  we 
only  regret  will  not  be  carried  out  in  the  main 
roof  also,  which  from  appearances,  is,  we  con- 
clude, to  be  ceiled  with  the  architect’s  favourite 
wooden  barrel-vault  in  three  or  four  cants,  with 
ornamented  iron  tie-rods  at  the  springing.  The 
visitor  may  pass,  by  no  very  long  stroll,  from  an 
architectural  to  an  engineering  work  ; we  allnde, 
of  course,  to  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  a 
snccessfully-accomplished  work  carried  out  under 
considerable  difficulties.  Indeed,  so  impressed 
have  the  constructors  been,  apparently,  with  the 
hard  natnre  of  their  task,  that  they  have  cut 
into  the  stone  above  the  bearings  of  the  chains 
their  opinion  on  this  head — “Suspeasa  vix  via 
Jit,”  which  may  bo  translated,  “It’s  no  easy  thing 
to  make  a suspension-bridge,” — a statement  no 
one  will  think  of  disputing,  but  which  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  stereotype  on  the  forehead 
of  theundertakiiig.  Whetberfrom  thebanks  above 
the  bridge,  or  from  the  bridge  itself,  the  view  here 
is  beautiful,  with  the  lofty  wood-crowned  rocks 
rising  up  from  the  river  as  a foreground,  and  the 
view  down  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  across  the  smoke 
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and  towers  of  Bristol,  to  the  distant  rising  ground 
beyond.  Across  the  bridge  are  Leigh  Woods, 
haunt  of  sketchers  and  other  lovers  of  Nature, 
the  beauties  of  which  have  been  commemorated 
too  iu  print,  in  as  pleasant  a book  as  one  could 
wish  for  at  an  idle  half-hour, — the  “ Sketcher  ” 
papers,  formerly  contributed  to  early  numbers 
of  Blacku'ood,  by  an  amateur  artist,  the  late 
Kev.  J.  Eagles,  of  Clifton,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished separately.  It  may  be  recommended  to 
those  who  can  find  enjoyment  in  the  descriptive 
writing  and  reflections  of  a thoroughly  refined 
and  educated  mind,  pursuing  landscape  art  as  a 
recreation,  at  a period  when  that  branch  of  art, 
though  haply  showing  less  of  accurate  imitation 
than  now,  was  certainly  more  of  an  intellectual 
and  poetical  study  than  it  is  with  many  of  the 
artists  of  the  modern  school. 

It  would  be  almost  ungrateful  to  take  leave  of 
Clifton  without  a word  in  appreciation  of  the 
amatenr  Madrigal  Society’s  concert,  an  annual 
event  here.  The  Victoria  Boom,  with  its 
“ compo  ” pilasters  and  rows  of  plaster  statues, 
is  no  very  attractive  place  in  itself  (indeed, 
Bristol  sadly  wants  a really  fine  public  room) ; 
bub  the  brilliant  gathering  this  year  at  least 
amply  made  up  for  what  the  architecture  wanted 
in  colonr  and  charm  ; and  the  sound  of  some  of 
Wilbye’s  six-part  madrigals,  snug  by  a choir  of 
ninety  voices, — music,  as  Kingsley  has  trnly  said, 
“ worthy  of  an  age  of  heroes,” — is  no  unpleasing 
reminiscence  for  those  “ who  have  ears  to  hear,” 
to  carry  away  with  them  after  a chance  visit  to 
Clifton. 


ORNAMENTATION  CONSIDERED  AS  HIGH 
ART* 

I ■WISH  to  make  evident  to  yon  certain  facts  : — 

1.  Ornamental  and  pictorial  art  have  been 
united  in  order  to  the  production  of  certain 
works,  as  the  decorated  windows  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  aud  the  conventionally- 
treated  floral  subjects  (and,  I might  add,  figure 
subjects  also)  which  adorned  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

2.  That  when  thus  united  they  constitnted,  in 
the  truest  meaning  of  the  expression,  works  of 
high  art. 

3.  That  those  works  which  are  most  fully  of 
mental  origin,  provided  the  impress  of  mind 
which  they  bear  is  holy  and  pare,  are  those 
which  are  most  noble. 

4.  That  pictorial  art  can,  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment, only  symbolise  imagination  or 
emotion  by  the  representation  of  idealised 
reality. 

5.  That  true  ornamentation  is  of  purely  men- 
tal origin,  and  consists  of  symbolised  imagina- 
tion or  emotion  only.  I therefore  argue  that 
ornamentation  is  not  only  fine  art,  bub  that  it 
is  high  art,  and  that  it  is,  indeed,  even  a higher 
art  than  that  practised  by  the  pictorial  artist, 
as  it  is  wholly  of  mental  origin. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  ornamentation  in  its  higher  forms  has 
always  been  the  handmaid  of  religion,  waiting 
upon  it  and  serving  it  with  a purity  of  purpose. 
The  faith  of  the  Greeks  was  expressed  in  their 
ornaments,  and  with  the  decorative  forms  of 
Arabian,  Turkish,  Moresqoe,  art-passages  from 
the  Koran  have  always  been  richly  interspersed  ; 
thus  the  aim  of  the  artist  has  been  to  call 
attention  to  the  sentiments  uttered,  by  giving  to 
them  beantiful  surroundings,  and  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  truths  recorded  by 
placing  them  in  contact  with  such  works  as  is 
most  beautiful  and  most  true.  It  is  so  also  with 
Celtic  ornament.  The  finest  patterns  are  here 
formed  surrounding  texts  from  onr  Scriptures, 
and  thus  calling  attention  to  them.  And  these, 
by  the  intricate,  yet  beautiful,  entanglement  of 
lines  which  they  present,  symbolise  the  mystery 
to  be  unravelled  by  searching  into  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptural  expression.  Religion  will  go 
hand  in  band  with  a pure  development  of  that 
creative  mind  which  God  has  given  to  us  ; but, 
directly  purity  of  purpose  is  replaced  by  any  low 
or  sordid  motives,  then  religion  departs  and 
leaves  man  to  work  out  his  own  degradation  ; 
while  it  is  a high  art,  and  while  a high  art  only, 
will  religion  continue  to  associate  itself  with  it 
in  the  work  of  moral  teaching. 

There  is  one  fact  which  I cannot  now  ask  you 
to  notice, — a fact  in  which  I take  the  utmost 
pride,  which  is  this, — that  ornamentation  has 
even  united  itself  with  works  of  utility,  whereby 
it  has  attained  to  universality  of  power. 


* By  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser.  From  a paper  read  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  February  8th. 


I take  pleasure  in  the  thought,  I say,  that 
ornamentation  has  even  joined  itself  with  works 
of  usefulness  j and  this  I do  because  it  is  plea- 
sant to  me  to  feel  that  I am  ministering  to 
other  things  in  a manner  that  bestows  upon 
them  qualities  such  as  ennoble  them,  and  make 
them  better  than  they  would  be  without  such 
ministrations.  It  has  been  said  that  “it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  live  alone so  I think  it  may 
be  well  that  art  should  not  live  alone ; and  as 
it  is  right  that  the  child  be  ministered  to  by 
those  who  give  to  it  education  of  the  intellect, 
grace  of  manner,  and  general  attractiveness, 
and  as  it  is  right  that  the  sick  be  ministered 
to  in  such  a way  as  shall  induce  the  bestowal 
of  the  charm  of  health,  so  I think  it  right  and 
pleasant  for  our  art  to  minister  to  common 
objects  in  such  a manner  as  gives  to  them  excel- 
lent qualities. 

Especially  do  I take  pride  in  this  associa- 
tion of  my  beloved  art  with  works  of  utility, 
when  I think  it  has  lent  an  exalted  charm  to 
hat  which  wonld  without  it  be  merely  an  article 
of  usefnloess,  and  that  it  has  taught  many  an 
earnest  lesson,  as  it  has  appealed  from  the  wall 
which,  without  it,  would  merely  keep  out  the 
weather,  from  a mat  on  which  the  knee  has 
been  bowed,  or  from  a simple  object  of  domestic 
service,  as  a cup  or  a bowl.  If  ornamentation 
is  a high  art,  and  consequently  a moral  teacher, 
as  it  certainly  is,  how  interesting  is  the  thought 
of  its  universality,  both  as  regards  time  and 
geographical  area.  Ornamentation  is  the  first 
art  which  man  originates.  I he  savage  carves 
his  war-spear  and  the  paddle  with  which  he 
propels  his  canoe  into  ornamental  devices ; and 
this  he  do?8  long  before  he  seeks  to  imitate,  in 
a pictorial  or  sculpturesque  manner,  the  forms 
of  nature ; and  this  ornamentation  which  he 
produces  is  not  a form  of  art  which  is  to  lead 
up  to  pictorial  work,  as  something  which  is 
higher  than  it,  and  then  be  abandoned ; on 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  art  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  which  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  highest  forms  of  civilisation.  It  arose  in  a 
far-off  antiquity  as  a sort  of  natural  outgoing 
of  man’s  mind ; it  developed  itself  with  the 
civilisation  of  the  Pharaohs ; it  flourished  in 
Greece  during  the  period  of  its  highest  refine- 
ment 5 and  it  has  been  the  unvarying  accom- 
paniment of  every  marked  period  of  mental  or 
moral  refinement. 

Notice  also  its  universality,  as  regards  geo- 
graphical distribution.  In  England  wo  have 
ornamentation  of  some  sort,  or  attempts  at  its 
production,  associated  with  any  object  to  which 
it  can  be  applied.  There  is  scarcely  a carpet,  a 
lamp,  a bowl,  a wall-paper,  a window-hanging, 
on  which  some  sort  of  pattern  is  not  found.  And 
England  presents  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule ; for  it  is  so,  not  in  England  only,  not  in 
Europe  only,  but  wherever  civilisation  is  found, 
and  even  further  yet ; for  the  wandering  and 
savage  tribes  employ  it  on  the  few  simple 
articles  which  they  make.  Works  of  ornamental 
art  are  not  confined,  then,  to  the  few;  they  are 
not  the  inheritance  of  the  rich  merely  ; for  it  is 
amidst  them  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Ornamental,  beyond  all  other  arts, 
is  cosmopolitan  in  character.  This  being  the 
case,  what  a power  it  might  become  for  good  if 
always  employed  as  high  art, — if  always  utilised 
as  the  teacher  of  morals,  and  the  handmaid  of 
religion.  I rejoice  in  its  universality,  as  it  may 
become  a mighty  instrument  of  good. 

These  considerations  are  all-important  to  ns, 
as  England  is  the  manufactory  of  the  world’s 
goods.  Believe  me  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
an  art  ministers  to  the  caprices  of  the  unedu- 
cated, or  the  depravity  of  patrons,  nor  even  to 
those  who  seek  after  beauty  merely.  If  a true 
art,  it  is  above  all  this  ; and  the  artist,  the  pro- 
ducer of  art,  is  unworthy  of  the  name  which  he 
bears,  if  be  does  nob  use  his  every  influence  to 
so  employ  form  and  colour  as  to  elevate  his 
fellow-men.  Think,  my  brother  artists,  of  the 
vast  area  over  which  your  works  may  spread,  in 
these  days  of  quick  transit.  Think  of  the  good 
which  you  are  sowing  broadcast,  if  yonr  works 
are  but  noble  and  pure;  and  then,  I pray  you, 
devote  yourselves  earnestly  to  the  good  work  at 
which  you  labour. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  notice  that 
ornamentation  as  a high  art  must  be  truthful, 
beautiful,  and  powerful  in  expression,  for  if  not 
so  it  cannot  be  a moral  teacher.  There  is  no 
expression  of  which  man  is  capable  which  is 
more  god-like  than  that  of  truth.  Truth,  how 
noble,  how  beautiful,  how  righteous  to  attend  it, 
and  how  degrading  is  falsehood;  yet  we  see 
falsehood  preferred  to  truth — that  which  debases 


to  that  which  exalts,  in  art  as  well  as  morals  ; 
and  I fear  that,  as  now  practised,  there  is  almost 
as  much  that  is  false,  degrading,  and  untrue  in 
my  beautiful  art,  as  there  is  of  the  noble, 
righteous,  and  exalted,  although  art  should  only 
be  practised  by  ennobling  hands.  It  is  this 
grovelling  art,  this  so-called  ornamentation, 
which  tends  to  debase  rather  than  exalt,  to  de- 
grade rather  than  make  noble,  to  foster  a lie 
rather  than  utter  truth,  which  brings  about  the 
abasement  of  our  calling,  and  causes  our  art  in 
many  instances  to  fail  in  taking  hold  of  and 
clinging  to  the  affections  of  the  noble  and  great. 
If  it  were  bub  invariably  truthful  in  its  utter- 
auce,  we  could  then  reasonably  expect  that  it 
would  prosper,  having  the  sanction  of  the  Most 
High. 

All  graining  of  wood  is  false,  as  it  attempts  to 
deceive,  the  effort  being  made  at  causing  one 
material  to  look  like  another,  which  it  is  nob. 
All  “ marbling  ” is  false.  A Brussels  carpet 
that  imitates  a Turkey  carpet  is  false,  so  is  a 
printed  fabric  that  imitates  one  which  is  woven, 
a gaa-Iamp  that  imitates  an  oil-lamp,  and  a flat 
ornament  that  imitates  carved  or  relief  forms  of 
any  kind.  These  are  all  untruths  of  expression, 
and  are  besides  vulgar  absurdities,  which  are 
the  more  lamentable  as  the  imitation  aud  false 
representation  are  always  of  a lower  order  than 
the  works  imitated. 

To  some  present,  a portion,  at  least,  of  the 
falsities  which  I have  mentioned  may  appear  as 
little  matters,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I cannot 
believe  in  little  sins  and  big  sins  ; and  even  were 
there  such,  the  little  leads  to  the  greater.  The 
thief  commences  his  downward  career  by  little 
thefts.  Mark  this, — if  nob  truthful  in  little 
things,  there  is  but  a small  chance  of  a man 
remaining  so  in  great  matters.  To  the  orna- 
mentist  I say,  and  this  I do  earnestly,  that  if 
our  art  is  to  prosper,  and  to  take  hold  of  the 
affections  of  the  noble  and  the  pure, — if  it  is  to 
have  the  sanction  of  that  Being  who  has  given 
to  man  the  power  of  producing  the  beautiful,  it 
must  be  truthful  in  its  minutest  utterance. 

Away,  then,  I say,  with  those  detestable  deco- 
rations which  are  now  beginning  to  falsify  the 
ceilings  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
are  teaching  the  public  that  a lying  art  is  that 
which  is  worthy  of  their  consideration  and  of 
national  regard.  Away  with  that,  I say,  which 
does  not  conform  to  this,  the  first  of  all  require- 
ments,— truth.  Do  you  not  know  that  whenever 
art  has  nationally  departed  from  truthful  utter- 
ance,— when  it  has  sought  to  deceive,  rather 
than  lead  the  mind  upwards  to  the  fountain  of 
all  truth,  that  there  has  come  its  final  overthrow  ? 
Pompeian  art  was  false,  and  Pompeii  was  de- 
stroyed. French  art,  with  all  its  prettiness,  was 
not  truthful,  and  France  has  fallen.  Unless  there 
is  a noble  aim  in  the  production  of  our  art, — an 
aim  beyond  that  of  merely  pleasing  thebeholdei- — 
it  cannot  be  a high  art,  and  it  cannot  maintain 
a prolonged  existence. 

I must  now  notice  my  second  statement,  which 
is,  that  ornamentation  mnst  be  beautiful  in  its 
expression.  I need  not  enlarge  upon  this  asser- 
tion, for  that  which  is  not  beautiful  can  rarely  be 
ornamental;  but  this  I may  say,  that  that  which 
is  beautiful  manifests  no  want,  no  shortcoming. 
A composition  that  is  beautiful  must  have  no 
parts  that  can  be  taken  from  it  while  the  com- 
position  yet  remains  equally  good,  or  better. 
The  perfectly  beautiful  is  that  which  admits  of 
no  improvement.  The  beautiful  is  loveable, 
and  that  which  is  loveable  takes  hold  of  the 
affections  and  clings  to  them,  binding  itself 
firmer  as  time  rolls  on.  If  an  object  is  really 
beautiful,  we  do  not  tire  of  it : fashion  does  not 
induce  us  to  change  it,  the  merely  new  does  not 
displace  it.  It  becomes  as  an  old  friend,  more 
loved  as  its  good  qualities  are  better  understood. 

My  third  statement  was  this — that  ornamen- 
tation  must  be  powerful  in  its  utterance.  If 
power  is  absent  from  a.  composition,  weakness  is 
the  result,  the  manifestation  of  which  cannot  be 
pleasant.  Weakness  is  childish,  it  is  infantine  ; 
power  is  manly;  power  is  Godlike.  With  what 
power  do  the  plants  issue  from  the  earth  in 
spring.  With  what  power  do  the  buds  develop 
into  branches.  The  powerful  orator  is  the  man 
we  admire,  the  powerful  thinker  the  man  we 
esteem.  Even  the  simple  power,  or  brute  force, 
of  animals,  we  involuntarily  approve,  for  power 
is  antagonistic  to  weakness.  Power  also  mani- 
fests earnestness;  power  means  energy;  power 
signifies  a conqueror.  Our  compositions,  then, 
must  be  powerful. 

But  besides  all  this,  we,  the  professors  of  the 
art  of  ornamentation,  must  manifest  power  in  our 
works;  for,  being  sent  as  teachers  to  instruct. 
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ennoble,  and  elevate  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
shall  not  be  believed  if  we  do  not  ntter  our 
trntha  with  power.  Let  truth,  then,  be  uttered 
with  power,  and  in  the  form  of  beauty. 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  new  ceiling  decora- 
tions at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  wanting, 
for  they  are  not  only  without  truthfulness,  but 
they  are  as  feeble  in  expression  as  a new-born 
fcabe.  Look  at  the  sketch  decoration  of  the 
refreshment-room,  or  at  the  finished  ceiling  in 
the  Majolica  Court,  and  you  will  be  astonished,  I 
think,  at  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  true,  and  ennobling  in  art.  If  a 
selection  of  the  deformities  of  the  most  debased 
styles  of  ornamentation  had  been  made,  and 
that  when  these  styles  were  in  their  worst 
periods,  I cannot  conceive  of  more  unworthy 
results  being  achieved.  In  the  name  of  troth, 
in  the  name  of  beauty,  in  the  name  of  power,  I 
protest  against  such. 

I can  only  account  for  this  national  fostering 
of  a quasi-Romanesque  or  Renaissance  art  in 
this  way.  Such  a style  does  not  consist  of  true 
ornament  at  all,  but  of  piotorially  treated  frag- 
ments, as  I have  before  said.  It  is,  therefore, 
misapplied  pictorial  art,  and  has  no  association 
with  true  ornamentation.  This  being  the  case, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  being  either  pictorial  artists,  or  men 
with  pictorial  tastes,  this  fostering  of  a detestable 
mongrel  art  can  be  understood,  yet  it  is  none  the 
less  lamentable. 

One  great  aim  of  the  ornamentist  must  ever 
bo  the  production  of  repose.  The  great  orna- 
mentists  of  past  ages  have  been  those  men  who 
achieved  this  moat  desirable  resnlt.  To  spend 
life  where  this  is  not  achieved  is,  to  the  informed 
and  sensitive  mind,  to  be  subjected  to  continued 
misery.  This  repose  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
Romanesque  and  Arabesque  treatment;  for 
these  involve  the  production  of  pictorial  frag- 
ments, each  of  which  must  be  a “spot”  in  the 
•cemposition,  as  it  is  a centre  to  which  the  eye  is 
called.  For  this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  I 
should  object  to  these  styles ; but,  beyond  all 
this  such  treatments  are  untruthful  in  their 
expression. 

In  this  one  fact,  however,  I rejoice.  The 
authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  if 
I rightly  understand  their  characters,  are  men 
who  have  only  to  be  shown  that  they  are  wrong 
in  order  that  they  may  pot  matters  right.  I 
hope,  then,  that  my  remarks  may  reach  their 
ears. 

My  time  is  gone,  or  I shonld  have  sought  to 
•show  you  that  the  art  for  which  I now  plead  can 
soothe,  as  does  sweet  music  ; can  cheer,  as  does 
the  merry  air ; can  hush  to  reverie,  as  does  the 
solemn  anthem  ; in  short,  that  it  can  express  and 
minister  to  all  the  various  emotions  of  the 
passions  or  soul. 


SCIENCE  IN  AECniTECTURE.* 
Cementing. 

Good  cement  face-work  will  stand  well  for 
•many  years  without  being  painted.  Cement 
that  requires  painting  for  durability,  and  not  for 
appearance  only,  is  of  inferior  quality;  the 
principal  object  in  painting  cement  work  is  to 
give  ic  a fresh  appearance.  The  front  of  the  old 
Compton  House,  in  Church-street,  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  stone,  was  good  cement  that 
had  not  been  painted.  Good  Portland  cement 
may  be  always  told  by  its  bright  colour  of  bluish 
tinge;  the  common  is  a dull  slate  colour.  For 
face-work,  two  of  gravel  and  one  of  cement  is 
the  best  mixture,  with  the  finishing  coat  half 
and  half;  too  much  cement  in  themixture  making 
it,  technically,  too  rich,  is  a common  cause  of 
cracks.  Good  cement,  the  second  day,  should 
be  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  broken  without  dif- 
ficulty; that  which  will  crumble  easily  in  the 
fingers  on  the  second  day  may  be  condemned  at 
once  as  not  good.  Specifications  often  require 
that  gravel  only  shall  be  mixed  with  the  cement; 
that  for  mouldings  should,  however,  be  mixed 
with  sharp  sand,  otherwise  a smooth  finish  can- 
not be  obtained.  Portland  cement  should  not 
^ wetted  on  finishing  : this  perishes  the  cement. 
^6  first  coat  shonld  be  well  wetted  and  soaked, 
then  the  last  coat  put  on,  and  this  not  touched 
again  with  water.  If  rain  gets  to  it  before  being 
quite  dry  it  is  very  liable  to  perish  ; on  the  other 
hand,  fire-cracks,  common  in  cement  works,  often 
arise  through  the  under  coat  being  too  dry  when 
the  last  is  put  on.  If  cement  be  put  upon  a 
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wall  liable  to  damp,  the  wall  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  first,  otherwise  the  cement  may  perish. 
If  this  precaution  is  nob  taken,  and  the  damp 
in  the  wall  does  not  dry  out  quickly,  or  becomes 
renewed,  the  cement  is  sure  to  perish.  The 
cracks  that  occur  in  the  lining  of  rain-water 
tanks  are  not  generally  due  to  inferior  cement, 
bat  to  insufficient  provision  for  bearing  the 
weight  of  water.  In  making  a rain-water  tank 
of  brickwork,  it  is  well  to  build  the  half-brick 
lining  in  cement,  and  then  form  the  bottom  of 
the  sides  of  the  tank  with  cant  angle  bricks ; 
this  takes  a great  deal  of  the  pressure  of  the 
water  off  the  bottom,  and  throws  it  on  to  the 
sides,  preventing  leakages  through  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  settlements.  The  cant  bricks  may  be 
put  in  after  the  tank  is  formed,  set  in  cement, 
bub  they  are  better  built  in  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  bonded.  For  pointing  about  roofs,  hair- 
mortar,  mixed  with  cement,  is  better  than  cement 
only;  it  adheres  when  the  heat  and  cold  canse 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  does  not  crack 
through  uneven  drying;  half  and  half  is  a right 
proportion.  Good  cement  is  often  spoilt  at 
bnildings  through  undue  exposure,  or  otherwise 
by  want  of  care ; when  the  men  are  disposed  to 
put  this  into  their  work,  it  becomes  difficult  for 
the  architect  to  detect  the  evil  until  too  late.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  very  strict  with  men  on  the 
first  evidence  of  indifference. 

Plastering. 

In  lathing  for  plasterwork  laths  should  break 
bond,  an  arrangement  technically  termed  snatch- 
ing : this  gives  a good  hold  to  the  joists,  and 
makes  a firm  ceiling;  instead  of  the  lathing 
being  executed  with  rows  of  laths  of  equal 
lengths,  joined  by  other  rows  of  similar  lengths, 
the  bond  should  be  broken  by  changing  the 
length  of  the  laths  every  5 ft.  or  G ft.,  and  so 
causing  one  set  to  stretch  across  the  joists  to 
which  the  others  have  beenfastened.  This  system 
takes  more  time  than  the  ordinary  system,  and 
will  not  be  adopted  by  men  nnless  they  are  well 
looked  after  ; it  requires  to  be  distinctly  specified, 
on  account  of  the  extra  labour.  It  is  well  to 
examine  the  cow-hair  provided  for  mortar  before 
it  is  used  ; hair  ought  to  be- long  and  sound,  but 
often  it  is  brought  to  the  building  in  bags,  of 
short  length,  and  quite  rotten,  no  strength  in  it. 
This  sort  of  hair  makes  the  plaster  far  worse 
than  it  would  be  without  any.  The  plaster  should 
also  be  examined  before  being  put  upon  the  ceil- 
ings, by  holding  a little  up  with  a spade;  the 
quality  in  this  respect  can  be  detected  by  the  bair 
hanging  down.  The  finishing  coat  of  plaster  is 
sometimes  set  with  hair  in  it ; the  plasterer 
picks  out  the  white  hair  and  beats  it  fine,  then 
uses  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The  last  coat 
should  be  composed  of  about  one-third  plaster  to 
two-thirds  of  lime  putty.  The  blotches  or 
streaks  sometimes  seen  in  plaster  walling  are 
generally  the  result  of  bad  work,  though  not  so 
in  all  instances  : a sooty  or  burnt  brick  in  a wall 
will  Bometimee  oauso  an  nnaiglitly  patuli  ou 
the  plaster;  marks  from  this  cause  have  been 
known  to  come  not  only  through  the  plaster,  but 
the  papering  also.  New  ceilings  ought  not  to  be 
whitened ; whiting  eats  into  the  new  work  and 
injures  it.  Lime  for  mortar  should  be  burnt  but 
little;  much  burning  destroys  its  nature;  the 
phrase  “lime  to  be  well  burnt”  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead. When  sluiced  lime  is  much  better  than 
when  slacked,  in  the  common  way  ; by  sluicing 
I mean  letting  it  fall  to  pieces,  instead  of  running 
it  with  water;  it  becomes  much  more  durable 
for  mortar,  and  especially  for  pebble  dashing  in 
mortar.  If  in  mixing  the  lime  for  mortar  or 
plaster  the  least  bit  remains  whole,  though  as 
small  as  a pin’s  head,  it  will  burst  in  time  and 
throw  the  plaster  off  the  wall.  This  explains  the 
canse  of  bursting  occasionally  seen  on  plastered 
walls.  Whoa  the  lime  is  run  with  water,  this 
defect  is  not  so  frequent  as  when  the  limo  is 
allowed  to  fall.  The  latter  mode,  however,  makes 
a superior  mortar  ; but  the  lime  for  this  purpose 
is  .best  prepared  two  or  three  months  belore- 
hand,  which  precaution  prevents  any  portion  of 
•the  lime  remaining  whole ; it  involves  extra 
trouble  in  tnrning  it  over,  which  makes  the 
mortar  very  expensive.  I have  known  the  fol- 
lowing practice  to  be  observed  in  making  good 
mortar.  The  lime  spread  on  the  ground  and  a 
little  water  thrown  over  it ; the  whole  then 
covered  with  sand,  and  left  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  water  slacks  the  lime  into  a powder ; 
this  is  then  mixed  with  the  sand,  and  the  whole 
passed  through  a sieve;  it  is  then  ready  to  mix 
with  water  to  form  mortar  or  plaster. 

The  best  way  of  forming  plaster  cornices  is  to 
run  a muffled  monld,  muffled  with  plaster  of 


Paris,  upon  a ground  of  hair  mortar,  and  leaving 
abont  one-third  of  an  inch  to  be  run  afterwards 
with  plaster  of  Paris  and  lime  putty ; this  makes 
a muoh  stronger  cornice  than  is  made  by  the 
present  system,  which  is  only  a result  of  a wish 
to  expedite  the  work  and  make  it  cheap  at  the 
expense  of  quality  of  workmanship.  Piaster 
cornices  often  crack  through  there  being  common 
plaster  mixed  with  the  good ; the  common  sets 
more  quickly  than  the  good,  and  the  uneven 
setting  produces  cracks.  It  is  a common 
practice  to  mix  glue  with  plaster  when  there  is 
doubt  as  to  its  quality ; the  glue  causes  the 
whole  to  take  a longer  time  in  setting. 

Plumhing. 

No  branch  of  the  building  trade  requires  more 
careful  supervision  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
than  this ; defects  creep  in  from  all  conceivable 
causes.  I was  recently  asked  to  look  at  the  iron 
cistern  attached  to  a circulating  boiler  that  had 
only  been  in  use  three  years,  but  was  now  worn 
oat ; the  house  was  of  good  class,  1501.  rental. 
I found,  on  examination,  that  the  bottom  was 
completely  worn  through,  and  acoonnted  for  it 
thus  : no  steam  pipes  had  been  fixed,  and  hence 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  had  exercised  a force 
upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cistern,  result- 
ing in  the  effects  named, — mild  compared  with 
what  they  might  have  been,  for  though  the 
necessary  steam  pipes  bad  been  omitted,  stop- 
cocks to  the  pipes  had  been  carefully  fixed. 
Evidently  the  steam  bad  found  its  only  escape 
through  these  pipes,  and  hence,  had  the  stop- 
cocks happened  to  have  been  turned  at  any  time, 
there  would  then  have  been  no  possible  escape 
for  the  steam,  and  an  explosion  must  have  re- 
sulted. The  work  had  to  all  appearance  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  apprentices,  who  did 
not  understand  it,  and  this  is  one  source  by  which 
errors  creep  into  this  important  branch  of  the 
building  trade.  On  another  occasion,  on  being 
asked  to  look  at  some  property  in  coarse  of 
erection,  I found  the  lead  pipes  were  all  of  con- 
siderably less  weight  than  specified,  and  having 
them,  as  I thought,  all  changed,  I discovered  a 
length  of  the  old  piping  left  in  a place  where  not 
exposed,  the  new  being  jointed  to  the  old  in  such 
a position  as  almost  to  escape  detection  : there 
was  an  abundance  of  lead  piping  supplied  for 
the  purpose  by  the  contractor,  and  the  only  con- 
ceivable canse  for  this  deception  was  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  man  employed  to  put  himself 
to  the  necessary  trouble  involved  ; and  here  again 
another  source  may  be  observed  by  which  errors 
creep  in.  As  another  illustration,  I recollect,  on 
the  completion  of  a first-class  villa,  part  of  the 
flashings  proved  to  be  of  three  pounds  lead  only  : 
this,  on  being  discovered,  excited  suspicion  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  lead  work ; on  examination,  how- 
ever, the  remainder  proved  correct;  and  the  con- 
tractor, who  was  an  honourable  man,  accounted 
for  the  circumstance  by  supposing  the  man  whom 
he  had  employed  when  tLat  por- 

tion of  the  work  found  himself  short  of  material, 
aud  used  what  was  nearest  to  hand.  Such  cir- 
cumstances show  special  neoeesity  for  careful 
and  intelligent  supervision  of  this  branch  of 
works,  since,  apart  from  malevolence,  careless- 
ness arid  accident  may  result  in  so  mnch  defective 
work  that,  though  nob  at  once  apparent,  is  in  the 
end  the  more  injurious.  Where  there  is  a disposi- 
tion  to  deceive,  the  facilities  of  plumbers’  work  are 
so  numerous  that  the  results  are  often  infamona. 
In  a recent  erection  in  this  locality,  the  sole  con- 
tractor for  which  was  a most  honourable  man, 
the  roof,  on  completion,  proved  to  be  flashed  with 
zinc,  painted  to  resemble  lead,  as  per  specifloa- 
tion,  being  fixed  so  as  to  deceive  in  those  positions 
likely  to  be  examined.  The  eye  may  soon  become 
familiarised  with  the  various  thicknesses  of  lead 
sheets  and  pipes,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  an 
effort  to  retain  this  familiarity.  In  the  islands 
at  the  north  of  Scotland  I found,  on  a recent 
visit,  that  ordinary  flashing  is  executed  with 
7 lb.  lead.  This  is  an  unusual  strength  with  us, 
bub  should  be  adopted  everywhere,  when  the 
flashings  are  long  or  exposed  to  unusual  tempest. 
Ways  and  means  are  continually  evidencing 
themselves  for  saving  expense  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  numerous  fittings  required  in  plumbers’ 
work,  and  a strong  check  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  architect,  while,  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
no  less  important  that  he  makes  himself  familiar 
with  the  numerous  improvements  that  are  con- 
tinnally  being  invented.  To  enlarge  upon  this 
latter  subject  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  paper. 
Common  brass-work  in  taps,  &o.,  is  often  deterio- 
rated by  a mixture  of  zinc  in  the  metal.  This 
may  be  known  by  the  light  yellow  colour  of  the 
brass  when  polished.  The  beet  brass-work,  con- 
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taiutDg  gun-metal,  liaa  a inacli  darker  colour. 
Lead-piping  ia  often  obtained  oheapin  Liverpool, 
made  of  old  pipes,  from  which  the  solder  has  not 
been  extracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  which, 
being  left  in  the  lead,  necessarily  deatroya  its 
properties.  The  regulating  cisterns  of  some 
booses  I recently  examined  leaked  in  most  in- 
stances, though  they  were  comparatively  new. 

I found  the  cause  was  in  the  valve  being  flash, 
instead  of  being  raised,  a difference  which  con- 
siderably reduces  the  coat  of  cisterns,  but  detracts 
materially  from  their  usefulness.  The  action  of 
the  plug  and  chain,  assis'-ed  by  corrosion,  soon 
wears  down  the  metal  round  the  valve,  causing 
it  to  leak ; but  when  the  valve  is  raised,  as  it 
shonld  be,  the  thiokneas  of  the  valve  has  to  be 
worn  down,  which  is  hardly  possible,  before  this 
tendency  to  leak  can  begin.  A little  difference 
such  as  this  makes  all  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  plumbing  ; and,  again,  in  reference 
to  fixing  these  fittings,  the  cheap  ways  of  jointing 
pipes  may  be  soon  detected ; but  we  cannot 
readily  observe  when  taps  and  cocks  are  seenred 
with  a mixbnre  of  packing  and  solder,  instead  of 
being  neatly  soldered  only,  which  is  essential  for 
sneh  fictings.  Boss  taps  are  best  having  a square 
knob  attached  to  the  boss  to  secure  their  hold  in 
the  wood  or  stone  work.  Otherwise,  when  the 
tap  is  screwed  or  unscrewed,  the  pipe  will  be 
twisted  and  so  injured.  Since  the  subject  of 
using  lead  pipes  lined  with  block-tin  has  been 
before  us  recently,  I will  not,  as  I intended,  go 
into  its  merits,  particularly  as  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  Liverpool  water  have  not  the 
action  upon  lead  that  ia  experienced  elsewhere, 
rendering  such  pipes  necessary  with  ns  ; but^,  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  I beard  of  a case  of  lead 
pal-y,  where  the  doctors  were  at  first  puzzled  to 
find  out  how  the  lead  had  entered  the  patient’s 
system.  They  eubaequently  found,  however, 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  water 
taken  from  a lead  pipe,  which,  for  a considerable 
distance,  had  been  exposed  to  the  outer  air;  and 
this  circumstance  was  regarded  by  the  medical 
men  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as 
chemical  action  sets  in  through  the  influence  of 
water  on  lead  pipes,  much  more  seriously  when 
aided  by  the  external  air  than  when  the  pipes 
are  covered  in  the  usual  way.  The  circumstance 
suggests  the  necessity  of  caution  in  covering 
lead  pipes.  Lead  pipes  are  liable  to  being  in- 
jured by  vermin,  1 have  known  rats  to  gnaw 
boles  in  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  make  serions 
hav03  in  a single  night.  Covering  pipes  with 
gas-tar  is  a good  preservative,  since  rats  will 
not  touch  this. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  BAALBEC. 

Some  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Barton  made  a very 
interesting  communication  to  the  Times  on  the 
subject  of  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Baalbec, 
describing  their  present  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  remove  some  of 
the  modern  obstructloun,  In  r-nnBPtinftnne  of 
caprice  on  the  part  cf  his  Excellency,  Rashid 
Pasha,  who  at  first  sent  from  Damascus  Mr. 
Barker,  chief  engineer  to  the  Government  of 
Syria,  to  superintend  the  work.  Mrs.  Burton 
says : — 

“After  esamininff  the  Saraeen'c  capping  of  large  atoni 
overlyintj  the  Bouth-eastern  ante  of  Jupiter,  and  which 
seems  to  crash  down  the  cornice  and  to  exfoliate  the 
columns  at  the  joints,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  to 
remoTc  tlicm.  The  cornice,  broken  in  two  places,  inclines 
slightly  oatwarda,  while  the  siones  ere  disposed  exactly 
over  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  serve  to  diminish  the 
thrust.  We  therefore  left  with  regret  this  hideous  addi- 
tioo,  this  bonnet  de  nuit,  which  most  now  bo  regarded  as  s 
necessary  evil ; and  I may  here  remark,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  general  readers,  that  no  one  can  form  a conception 
of  the  size  of  the  stones  used  for  bnilding  Heliopoli 
unless  they  have  seen  them.  The  three  Ihnious  one  , 
measuring  6ift.,  G3  ft.  Sin.,  and  63  ft.  long, — each  13  ft. 
in  beiaht  and  breadth,  and  raised  to  a height  of  20ft. 
more, — take  away  one’s  breath,  and  compel  one  to 
before  them  on'y  to  get  more  and  more  puzzled,  and  to 
think  how  very  superior  in  stone-lifting  and  transporting 
the  Pugaus  must  have  been  to  us  in  1S70. 

The  lirst  work  was  to  demolish  the  ignoble  eastern 
masking  wall.  At  an  interview  with  the  loca’ authorities 
it  was  agreed  that  they  shonld  supply  labour  oh  condition 
of  being  alloiced  to  carry  off  the  building  material.  During 
our  stay  of  five  days,  the  upper  part  of  the  barbarous 
screen  had  been  removed,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
temple  j and  it  was  a great  excitement  to  the  small  popu- 
lation  of  the  village  of  Baalbec  to  see  the  huge  masses  of 
stone  coming  down  with  a thud. 

We  intended  next  to  expose,  by  clearing  away  the 
rubb'sh-heap  at  the  prop.^r  entrance,  the  alt-reliels 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  great  portal.  Lastly,  wo 
had  planned  to  nnderpin  (he  falling  key-stone  with  a 
poriihyry  shaft,  of  which  there  are  several  ia  the  Jami-el- 
Eahir,  or  chief  mosque.  The  prop  was  to  be  as  ihiu  as 
possible,  BO  as  not  to  hide  the  grand  old  eagle,  emblem 
of  Baiil,  the  sun-god,  which  occupies  the  lower  surface 
of  the  middle  sofiit  stone,'’ 

Ag  goon,  however,  as  the  work  wag  commenced, 
Mr.  Barker  was  summoned  to  Damascus  by 


Rashid  Pasha,  who,  after  having  offered  to  carry 
out  the  improvements,  changed  his  mind  sud- 
denly, inexplicably,  <1  Za  Turque.  He  objected  to 
the  building  materials  being  given  away,  and 
gave  Mr.  Barker  something  else  to  do.  Now, 
although  the  motive  may  have  been  differen* 
from  our  own,  we  are  forced  to  say  that  wo 
agree  with  his  Excellency  in  this  objection,  and 
trnjb  some  other  mode  of  payment  will  be  found. 
It  m\y  be  quite  true  that  the  only  materials 
Captain  Burton  and  his  party  were  willing  should 
be  taken  away  were  those  of  the  modern  addi- 
tions and  disfigurements,  but  the  system  is  a 
most  dangerous  one,  and  its  introduction  would 
probably  lead  to  great  loss  and  injury. 

Mrs.  Burton  gives  a programme  for  a morn- 
ing’s work  there : — 


(269),  “The  Enchanted  Forest”  (8),  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fizgerald,  “ Left  Behind,”  by  Miss  Claxton  (13), 
and  “ The  Mystery  of  Faith,”  by  Mr.  S.  Solomon 
(89),  will  not  be  overlooked.  The  drawing  by  the 
last-named  artist  on  a screen,  and  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas’s  sketches  for  decorations,  are  less  likely 
So  be  seen  unless  looked  for.  Mr.  Andrew  Donald- 
son, Mr.  Jas.  Hayllar,  Mr.  Jopling,  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight,  Mr.  Playfair,  Mr.  A.  C.  H.  Luxmoore 
(”  The  White  Cockade  ”),  Mr.  Waite,  Mr. 
Haynes,  Mr.  A.  Severn  (“  Evening  on  the 
Tiber  ”),  and  Mr.  H.  Schlesinger,  also  send  iute- 
restiug  examples  oftbeir  art.  Mr.EdwardFahey, 
in  “ Glaucc  ” (200),  makes  a jump  forward. 
“Flounder  Spearing”  (217),  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Macallntn,  should  not  be  missed,  nor  Mr- 
Macquoid’s  drawings  of  Spanish  buildings. 


“The  temples  are,  doubtless,  the  main  attraction,  hut 
they  are  not  everything',  at  Heliopolis.  Walk  up  the  hill 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Kala'ah,  examining  the  remains 
of  the  western  wall  about  the  gate  now  called  ‘ Baicwdbel 
Bauris,'  or  ‘ El  iSirr.'  Visit  the  rook  tombs  and  sepul- 
chral caves,  the  remains  of  the  small  temple  and  Doric 
columns,  and  the  Saracen  Kubbat,  or  dome,  under  which 
lies  Melok  el  Amjad,  of  the  Beljukian  dynasty.  From 
this  high  point  the  view  of  the  rums  and  of  the  valley  is 
absolutely  charming.  Descend  to  the  nearest  makla 
(quarries),  and  measure— every  one  does  with  different 
resulta— the  Hujnr  el  Hableh,  or  ‘pregnant  stone,’  as 
the  huge  uefini'shed  block  is  called.  Our  meaeurement 
70  i'.  long,  14  It.  2 in.  high,  and  13  ft.  11  in.  broad, 
as  doubtless  cut  and  prepared  for  but'ding,  but  not 
detached  from  the  quarry  at  one  end,  and  the  extraor- 


PERMEABLE  AND  IMPERMEABLE 
FOUNDATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Ansted’s  paper  at 
the  Institute,  part  of  which  we  printed  in  a 
recent  number,*  a discussion  of  much  value 
followed.  W©  must  ooofine  ouraelves  to  some 
of  the  principal  points  mooted. 

Dr.  Henry  Letbeby  said, — I think  that  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  too  much  consideration 
a.iBoBoa  from  the  qu.rr,  M one  ent,  eeo  the  .jtt.or-  , oould  not  be  bestowecl  opon  the  application  of 
dinary  sight  makes  you  exclaim,  ' Something  must  have  1 geology  tO  the  whole  question  of  building  ; 08,  lor 
frightened  them  away  ^fore  they  bad  time  to  carry  it  off.’  ground  upon  which  a Structure 

lamcrt  from  a erected,  and  also  to  the  materials  of  ’ 


Kide  to  the  Eubbat  D.iuns,  the  Wali,  named  from 
neighbouring  village;  its  eight  columns  of  fine  granite 
have  doubtless  been  removed  from  the  classic  building. 
Thence  proceed  to  the  other  quarries  to  the  north  of  the 
temples.” 

Some  of  our  readers  who  have  lately  visited 
the  City  of  the  Sun  (we  know  two  or  three)  will 
perhaps  tell  ns  a little  about  the  actual  state  of 
the  temples,  and  the  steps  that  might  wisely  be 
taken  in  their  favour.  These  marvellous  relics 
of  the  past  are  the  property  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  all  the  world  is  bound  to  look  after 
them. 


THE  CENSUS  IN  APRIL  NEXT. 

Docu-Uents  have  been  sent  out  all  over  the 
country  to  the  local  officers,  in  order  that  they 
may  at  once  make  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  enumerating  every  living  person  in  England 
in  one  day  (Monday,  April  3rd), 

It  is  an  ardnons  and  important  undertaking, 
and  can  only  be  aocomplisbed  with  the  assist- 
ance and  goodwill  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  first  duty  of  the  superintendents  and 
registrars  is  to  plot  out  the  country  into  some 
33,000  enumeration  distriots  and  to  appoint 
enumerators.  This  is  now  being  done.  The 
assistance  ia  required  of  the  municipal  and  all 
other  authorities  iu  marking  boundaries  on  maps, 
naming  and  numbering  streets,  &c.,  and  in  such 
other  ways  as  are  indicated  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  letter  to  the  mayors  and  chairmen  of 
local  boards. 

Tbe  scale  of  payment  eauctionetl  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  will  afford  a higher  rate  of 
remuneration  than  that  assigned  in  1861.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  efficient  persons  will  be 
induced  to  arrange  for  doing  the  important  day’s 
work,  and  that  the  returns  relating  to  persons 
and  houses  will  be  both  accurate  and  complete. 

The  public  ought  to  be  made  widely  aware  that 
they  are  liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  refuse 
or  fail  to  fill  up  the  schedules,  or  do  not  fill  them 


hich  it 

is  to  be  constructed  ; for  every  medical  man  of 
large  sanitary  experience  must  have  been  con- 
stantly brought  into  relation  with  very  expressive 
facts,  showing  how  terribly  the  question  of  the 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  buildings,  have  been  neglected.  The 
views  to  which  Professor  Ansted  has  directed 
our  attention  are,  I thiuk,  especially  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  architects,  because  they 
show  how  intimately  the  geological  features  of  a 
soil  are  related  to  many  endemic  diseases,  aud 
to  most  epidemics.  This  has  been  especially 
observed  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  in  his  exami- 
nations of  the  various  outbursts  of  cholera  in 
different  places  ; and  his  views  were  singularly 
confirmed  by  tbe  facts  which  presented  them- 
selves during  tho  last  epidemic  of  cholera  ia 
London.  It  happened,  indeed,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1866  that  certain  places  in  tbe  eastern 
parts  of  the  metropolis  were  entirely  e-xempted- 
from  cholera,  while  neighbouring  places  were 
seriously  affected  by  it ; and  when  the  whole  of 
the  facts  were  inquired  into,  it  was  found,  most 
remarkably,  that  the  character  of  tbe  soil  waa 
essentially  different  in  the  two  places,  showing 
that  it  had  much  to  do,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  immunity  from  it.  In  the  City  of  London 
Union  Workhouse,  in  tbe  Bow-road,  for  example, 
where  tbe  force  of  tbe  epidemic  was  most 
severely  felt,  and  where  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eis  cases  of  cholera  in  one  set  of  rooms  only — 
namely,  the  infirmary.  In  fact,  during  tbe 
interval  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  Ath  or  5th 
of  August,  there  were  nearly  fifty  cases  of 
cholera,  and  with  one  exception  they  occurred  ia 
that  set  of  rooms  only.  This  was  a remarkable 
fact ; and  when  it  came  to  be  inquired  into,  ifc 
was  found,  from  an  examination  of  tbe  geological 
map  of  the  district,  that  this  infirmary  of  the 
workhouse  in  which  the  cholera  cases  occurred 
stood  upon  gravel,  while  the  whole  of  tbe  other 


up  truthfully  and  properly,  to  tho  best  of  their  - ^ . 

knowledge  or  belief.  The  local  officers  appointed  ' portions  of  the  building  were  erected  upon  brick 
will  no  doubt,  when  the  time  comes,  give  them  earth  or  clay.  Another  case,  to  which  I would- 


every  requisite  information ; and  indeed  the 
schedules  themselves  that  will  be  left  to  be 
filled  up  are  very  simple  aud  explicit,  and  give 
specimens,  in  print,  of  the  way  to  fill  up  the 
blanks. 

GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OP  WATER. 
COLOUR  DRAWItlGS. 

The  663  pictures  constituting  the  Seventh 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Water-colour  Drawings,  in 
the  Dudley  G.iliory,  Egyptian  Hall,  include,  with 
a large  amount  of  small  and  namby-pamby  art,  a 
sufficient  number  of  charming  works  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Gallery  delightful.  Artistic  feeling 
aud  earnestness  are  to  be  seen  scattered  about, 
and  serve,  even  where  teobnioal  power  may  bo 
less  apparent,  to  attract  attention  and  gratify  the 
thoughtful  observer.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
send  our  art-loving  readers  to  examine  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  F.  W.  Burton’s  “ La  Romania.”  (172), 
Mr.  Poynter’s  portrait  of  Lady  Wensleydale 
(253),  Mr.  Marks’s  “ Thoughts  of  Christmas  ” 


refer,  is  equally  instructive,  for  it  shows  how  the 
geological  character  of  the  soil  may  afl’aot  cases 
of  this  description.  In  a pauper  school,  at 
Limehouse,  with  about  400  children,  situate  in 
the  very  midst  of  cholera  that  was  raging  about 
it  right  and  loft,  even  in  tbe  same  street,  there- 
was  not  a single  case  of  the  disease.  When  tho 
circumstances  of  that  case  were  inquired  into  by 
Mr.  Whittaker,  of  tho  Geological  Survey  of 
England,  at  the  instance  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  ascertained  that  the 
school  building  stood  upon  a thick  bed  or  island 
of  brick  earth,  and  not  upon  gravel  as  was  sup. 
posed  ; while  the  neighbouring  houses,  in  which 
cholera  had  been  so  severe,  were  bnilt  upon 
made  earth  and  gravel.  There  are  many  suoh 
instances  quoted  by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  and 
which  might  bo  mentioned  if  time  permitted  : 
possibly,  indeed,  the  immunity  from  cholera  at 
Wanstead,  Walthamstow,  Buokhurst  Hill,  Li’y ton- 
stone,  Stamford  Hill,  aud  North  Woolwich,  may 


e p.  23,  ante. 
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have  been  dae  to  this  very  same  circamstance  5 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  though  clay  may  be  to  a 
large  extent  a protection  durihg  a visitation  of 
cholera,  it  is  in  other  respects  a moat  unhealthy 
kind  of  soil  for  a permanent  residence  5 for  it  is 
provocative  of  rheumatism,  phthisis,  and  other 
diseases  produced  by  a damp  atmosphere.  It 
would  seem,  therefore  that  tho  immunity  of  a 
population  from  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and 
endemic  bowel  complaints,  is  dependent  on  the 
freedom  of  the  soil  from  excremental  soakage, 
and  from  variations  in  the  level  of  the  subsoil 
water.  As  regards  phthisis,  it  is  now  abun- 
danlly  proved  that  dampness  of  soil  is  an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  when 
works  of  drainage  are  carried  out  in  any  town, 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  notably  diminishes. 

Again : the  character  of  a stone  of  which  a 
building  is  constructed  is  nob  without  its  influ- 
ence in  the  sanitary  condition  of  a building. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  public  hospi- 
tals, where  the  porosity  or  non-porosity  of  the 
atone  of  the  inner  walls  may  actually  determine 
the  question  of  healthiness  or  otherwise ; for  a 
porous  stone  will  so  absorb  organic  effluvium, 
that  it  may  at  last  be  the  means  of  rendering  the 
wards  uninhabitable.  In  such  oases  there  is  no 
remedy  but  the  clearing  of  it  out,  and  the 
thorough  oleansing  and  disinfecting  of  the  sur- 
face walls.  All  this  would,  I think,  be  prevented 
to  a large  extent  by  a careful  consideration  of 
the  geological  and  physical  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  architects  and  builders  have  to 
deal;  and  this  is  especially  needful  in  the  case 
of  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  which  require  a 
etono  of  an  impervious  character. 

Dr.  Druitt  said,  I think  my  friend  who  pre- 
ceded me  is  a little  hard  upon  architects,  when 
he  suggests  that  they  have  not  hitherto  paid 
guffioient  attention  to  the  geological  features  of 
sites  of  buildings,  and  the  materials  of  whioh 
they  are  constructed.  When  human  beings 
employ  physicians  they  expect  them  to  cure 
the  disease,  though  they  will  not  help  by  giving 
up  one  error  in  their  mode  of  living.  In  like 
manner,  we  expect  architects  to  build  healthy 
houses,  although  their  clients  prescribe  not  only 
the  site,  but  tho  materials,  the  aspect,  and  every 
other  oircamstanoo  connected  with  it.  The 
lesson  one  learns,  is  what  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex matter  human  life  is,  and  how  mnoh  it  is 
affected  by  circumstances,  whose  inflaenoo  no 
one  dreamt  of  before.  My  friend  Dr.  Letheby 
may  seem  to  some  of  ua  to  have  uttered  a kind 
of  paradox,  when  comparing  Pottenkofer’s  re- 
oearcitos  with  Dr.  Bnchauan’s.  In  the  first  place, 
he  pointed  to  the  danger  of  too  dry,  too  porous  a 
foundation,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  danger 
of  too  web  a foundation ; and  showed  that  in 
our  endeavours  to  avoid  phthisis  we  come  in  the 
way  of  iuourring  typhoid  and  cholera.  Now, 
though  somewhat  puzzling,  these  statements  are 
no  doubt  each  perfectly  true  and  consistent. 
Professor  Pettenkofer  promulgated  the  theory 
that  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  typhoid  was 
ooincidenb  with  a Zoio  level  of  water  in  the  sub- 
soil. It  has  been  shown  by  an  American 
phyeicLan,  aud  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  coincides  with  a high 
level  of  subsoil  water.  If  we  look  at  a town 
situated  on  a porous  soil,  we  find  multitudes  of 
human  beings  contaminating  the  soil  with  those 
pollutions  which  are  soaked  np  by  the  ground 
and  usually  carried  away  by  the  water  which 
percolates  the  gravelly  soil  on  its  way  to  the 
neareat  river;  bat  when  dry  weather  comes, 
•then  it  is  that  what  Dr.  Letheby  says  happens — 
the  soil  becomes  a medium  of  giving  off  the  most 
dangerous  miasmas,  and  the  soil  of  the  locality 
being  foul  aud  half  dry,  assumes  the  condition  of 
an  aguish  country,  whioh,  if  nob  thoroughly 
drained,  had  better  be  left  wet  than  half  dry. 
•One  is  delighted  to  assist  at  a meeting  like  this, 
in  which  gentlemen  engaged  in  one  important 
fnnction  relating  to  human  life,  in  providing 
■buildings  to  insure  protection  from  the'weather, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  civilised  sooioty,  are 
seeking  for  their  profession  a true  scientific 
basis.  With  regard  to  geology,  I have  nothing 
to  remark,  bat  if  it  is  wichin  the  scope  of  the 
meeting,  I wonld  call  attention  to  the  practice 
of  erecting  dwellings  on  what  is  called  “ made 
ground.”  It  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance 
that  on  what  need  to  be  the  fields  round  London, 
where  notices  were  exhibited  that  rubbish  might 
be  shot,  and  the  scrapings  of  roads,  and  all  other 
offensive  materials  wore  deposited  for  a series  of 
years,  there  has  now  arisen  a oity  of  palaces. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
emanations  from  the  soil  have  an  injurious  effect 
Qpon  the  health  of  the  people  living  in  the  houses 


placed  in  suoh  situations,  it  is  diffioalt  to  con- 
ceive that  they  can  dwell  in  houses  on  such  sites 
without  deteriorated  health.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  puzzling  phenomenon  of  the  great 
increase  of  scarlet  fever,  and  other  disorders 
whioh  appear  to  defeat  all  our  efforts  for  their 
suppression.  Probably  the  condition  nf  the  soil 
below  the  foundations  of  the  houses  may  be  one 
element  in  the  matter.  If  there  be  truth  in  the 
views  of  those  who  hold  that  water  is  the  great 
vehicle  of  cholera  and  other  disease,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  when  water  containing  im- 
purities is  allowed  to  soak  into  the  soil  and  is 
retained  there,  it  will  give  off  emanations  highly 
detrimental  to  health.  Whether  taken  as  a 
drink,  or  inhaled  as  vapour,  poisonous  water  is 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  a large  number  of 
diseases. 

Professor  Donaldson. — We  know,  if  we  refer  to 
old  Vitruvius,  that  he  has  devoted  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  first  book  on  architeoture  to  the 
choice  of  site,  and  throac:houb  hia  work  we  find 
allasions  to  the  importance  of  careful  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  selection  both  of  site  and 
of  water  sources.  I could  wish  that  each  young 
student  possessed  a copy  of  Vitruvius,  and  would 
read  it  through,  for  in  it  would  be  found  not  only 
illnstrations  of  the  canons  of  the  ancients  in  re- 
gard to  art,  but  practical  lessons  as  to  materials 
and  construotion,  which  are  of  the  utmost  value 
even  in  the  present  day.  His  was  a compre- 
hensive and  judicious  mind  ; and  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  is  less  valued  than  he  deserves  to  be. 
In  many  oases  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
substratom,  to  see  whether  it  is  sound  naturally 
or  artificially,  aud  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
cause  to  doubt  the  sufflciency  of  the  substratum 
to  support  the  buildings  which  would  come  upon 
it.  We  have  a notable  instance  of  this  in  Sc. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  edifice  was  built  upon  the 
ancient  site  of  tho  Circus  of  Nero,  and  two  bell 
towers  were  built  on  the  front,  which  wore 
obliged  to  be  taken  down  from  the  insecurity  of 
the  foundatiou,  there  having  been  old  oonstrno- 
tiona  beneath.  In  the  case  of  London  artificial 
substrata  arise  from  a variety  of  oircamsbanoes. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  old  Walbrook. 
ilany  have  been  tho  casualties  to  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  in  the  bed  of  the  old  brook. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unreliable  than  building 
on  such  soil  as  that ; and  many  of  us  here 
recolloob  the  Fleet  ditch  lying  an  open  stream 
northwards  of  Holborn,  and  since  covered.  The 
memory  of  the  circumstances  passes  away. 
Architects  build,  nob  knowing  the  facts,  on  what 
they  think  is  a good  substratum  ; but  below  it  is 
treacherons,  and  serious  consequences  ensue.  lu 
Egypt  there  are  whole  towns  built  in  series  one 
upon  another.  I have  seen  a hill  cut  through, 
and  there  were  laid  bare  the  strata  of  villages  of 
different  epochs  one  upon  another.  Oooa- 
sionally  the  Nile  overflows,  sweeps  over  the 
mound,  and  reduces  the  mud-built  houses  to  mud 
again.  Then  comes  another  generation  of  ooon- 
panba,  who  build  their  houses  upon  the  same 
mouud.  You  find  tombs,  and  sepulchres,  and 
mummy  oases  of  difi'erent  successions  of  ages,  of 
the  successive  inhabitants.  Therefore  it  re- 
quires great  care  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
previous  oiroamatauoes  that  have  prevailed  in 
oertain  localities.  We  have  had  some  useful 
references  made  with  respect  to  the  uuwhole- 
somenoas  of  houses.  With  respect  to  the  Bow- 
road  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Letheby,  it  was 
certainly  a very  remarkable  one.  I should  have 
thought  mjself  that  ,a  substratum  of  that  kind 
would  have  conduced  to  the  health  of  the  occu- 
pants, being  partly  on  a gravel  soil  and  partly  on 
old  briok  rubbish.  We  have  hitherto  always 
considered  that  a permeable  soil,  whioh  will 
carry  away  the  surface  water,  was  rather  healthy 
than  unhealthy;  and  that  a compact  soil,  like 
clay,  would  retain  the  impurities  that  were 
carried  into  it.  Therefore  one  can  hardly  find  a 
solution  of  what  appears  to  be  an  anomaly. 
Professor  Ansted  mentioned  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  I do  nob  think  that  there  is  any  fault 
in  the  foundation.  The  defect  is  either  in  the 
material  used,  or  in  the  mode  in  whioh  the 
joints  are  set.  That  I believe  to  be  the  cause, 
and  nob  the  effect  of  the  subsoil  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct. 

Mr.  Wm.  Haywood  (learning  that  the  laoturer’s 
impression  was,  that  the  foundation  had,  to  a 
certain  extent, given  way),  said, — This  is  aprac- 
tical  point ; and  as  there  is  nothing  more  in- 
sfcraotive  than  an  account  of  a failure  when  truth- 
fully given,  and  though  for  reasons  which  I need 
nob  state  here,  I cannot  enter  closely  into  the 
cause  of  the  fracture  of  the  columns — though 
undoubtedly  it  will  hereafter  be  discussed  either 


in  this  Institute  or  before  another  body,  to  which 
most  members  of  this  Institute  have  aoceas— 
still,  as  regards  the  foundation,  I um  quite  pre- 
pared  to  tell  the  meebi.ng  all  about  it.  The 
Fleet  river  was’  at  that  spot,  perhaps  from 
100  ft.  to  150  ft.  wide.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  became  the  Fleet  sewer.  The  bottom  of  the 
old  Fleet  river  was  something  like  20  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  street.  The  tide  rushes  up  the 
Fleet-sewer,  and  fills  it  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height.  The  height  of  the  sower  is  13  ft. ; the 
bed  of  tbe  sewer  and  the  bed  of  the  old  Fleet 
river  being  about  the  same  level,  has  from  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  of  water  on  it  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  bed  of  tbe  old  Fleet  river  was  in 
clay,  and  the  bed  of  the  sewer  is  in  olay.  The 
foundations  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct  at  that  spot 
were  put  in  bit  by  bit,  without  a coffer-dam, 
with  the  Fleet  sewer  between  them,  subject  to 
the  enorHious  scouring  action  which  results  from 
the  drainage  of  so  many  miles  of  country,  and 
to  the  tidal  action  ; therefore,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, the  foundations  were  put  in  under  great 
difficulties,  and  very  much  anxiety,  and  they 
were  carried  to  something  like  7 ft.,  aud  in 
places  8 ft.  below  the  level  of  the  old  Fleet  riv'er, 
and  solidly  embedded  in  a compact  mass  of 
the  London  blue  clay.  I believe  if  you  take  the 
bearing  area  of  the  concrete  lease  on  which  the 
granite  pillars  stand,  it  will  bear  per  square  foot 
of  surface  five,  six,  or  seven  timss  as  much  as  it 
can  possibly  have  to  bear,  supposing  the  bridge  to 
be  packed  with  human  beings  ; aud  when  a close 
examination  was  made  by  myself,  and  perfectly 
independently  of  mo  by  three  engineers  not 
selected  by  myself,  they  found,  as  closel/  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  anything  of  the  sort,  that 
the  foundation  had  nob  yielded  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Aud  now  all  I have  further  to  say  is, 
that  those  three  engineers  made  their  report, 
attributing  the  fracture  to  bad  joiuting,  and  I 
think  any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
and  look  at  this  somewhat  instruotiyo  partial 
failure,  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  defect  in  the 
columns  is  attributable  entirely  to  the  bad  joint- 
iDO".  Now,  althongh  I do  not  admit  a detect,  if 
there  was  a defect  in  the  design  at  all,  it  was 
that  I endeavoured  to  make  toj  fine  a joint,  and 
expected  as  conscientious  workmanship  as  if  I 
had  worked  the  stone  myself.  I did  not  get  it, 
and  a space  of  the  thickness  of  a sixpence 
between  the  surfaces  in  such  an  inelastic  mate- 
rial as  granite,  would  be  as  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  fracture  as  if  it  were  a much  greater  space. 
When  the  columns  cracked  they  found  their 
bearing,  and  they  have  never  moved  from  that 
time  to  this. 

I’rofessor  Ansted  (in  the  course  of  his  reply 
upon  tho  discussion)  said, — Prom  tho  account 
which  Mr.  Haywood  has  given  of  having 
reached  the  London  blue  clay,  it  is  clear 
that  the  view  I entertained  was  incorrect,  aud 
therefore  I at  once  withdraw  my  rematks  with 
respect  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct  foundation.  At 
the  same  time,  I would  taka  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  the  meeting  that  a be-i  of  clay  reached 
nuder  such  circumstauces  in  preparing  founda- 
tious  for  a large  construction  might,  though 
apparently  thick  aud  steady,  have  had  below  it 
another  mass  of  alluvial  matter  aud  loose  sand. 

I have  myself  seen  such  oases  where  loose  and 
quick  sands  have  underlain  4-0  ft.,  GO  ft.,  and 
even  90  ft.  of  thick  sound  clay.  Similar  cases 
are  not  even  uncommon  in  river  valleys,  and  I 
regret  I did  not  quote  some  instance  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  point,  and  one  in  which  I had  the 
facts  more  completely  before  me.  I hope,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Haywood  will  not  think  I 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  throwing  blame 
upon  him.  I was  aware,  from  the  reports 
of  the  engineers  appointed  to  examine  the 
work,  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was 
held  perfectly  blameless.  There  is  one  point 
alluded  to  by  Professor  Donaldson,  which  calls 
for  a word  or  two  from  me  : that  is  wL-th  refer- 
ence to  the  case  in  whioh  a permeable  rock  is 
supposed  to  carry  away  tho  moisture  which  falls 
upon  or  runs  over  it.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
contents  of  the  water  that  pisses  over  or  comes 
in  contact  with  such  permeable  rocks,  there  will 
be  no  harm  done  if  the  whole  can  escape  by 
natural  or  artificial  deep  drainage  j but  if  the 
impermeable  rock  below  is  basin-shaped,  the 
sewage  matter  that  is  carried  down  with  the 
water  is  collected  there,  aud  may  prove  very 
mischievous.  When  the  impermeable 
clay,  and  the  hollows  on  the  surface  are  filled  up 
with  clay,  the  worst  instances  of  miasma  are, 
believe,  likely  to  arise. 
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WANT  OF  PKOPEE  CLASS-ROOMS  FOR 
SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

Some  remarks  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Head  Master  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art, 
Mr.  Muckley,  may  be  usefully  read  and  con- 
sidered in  other  places  besides  Manchester : — 

I mast  now,  he  said,  be  permitted  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  subject  of  lighting  the  class- 
rooms, for  the  more  the  students  advance,  the 
more  the  defect  in  this  respect  is  felt  by  them, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  hourly  difficulties  we  have 
to  encounter  from  this  deficiency.  The  study  of 
art  is  arduous  enough  when  circumstances  are 
favourable,  but  when  impediments  are  increased 
by  one  the  worst  of  all  others,  namelj,  the  want 
of  proper  light,  I am  certain  it  often  proves  too 
much  for  the  student  to  deal  with.  Nor  shall 
we,  I fear,  be  better  suited  with  regard  to  this 
matter  until  a proper  building  is  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  art  education  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. I trust  yon  will  give  to  this  your  fullest 
consideration,  and  that  in  a short  time  you  will 
see  your  way  to  meet  our  wants.  None  but 
painters  themselves  can  know  the  importance  of 
a properly-lighted  room  for  their  work,  and  the 
moat  dignified  object  may  be  rendered  mean  and 
weak  by  improper  lighting,  while  the  most 
worthless  one  in  nature  may  be  invested  with 
consequence  by  a well-arranged  light ; and  I do 
not  exaggerate  when  I say  that  a small  apart- 
ment, not  more  than  12  ft.  square,  might  fur- 
nish better  accommodation  as  to  light  than  the 
beat  room  in  this  Institution.  In  some  cases  the  ' 
studies  will  appear  feeble  and  unreal,  and  this 
defect  does  not  arise  so  much  from  want  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  from  the 
imperfect  arrangement  of  light  under  which  the 
drawing  or  painting  has  been  executed ; and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  task  of  making  a good 
study  under  existing  oircumstauces  is  so  great, 
that  pupils  become  disheartened  with  their 
undertaking,  and  frequently  leave  the  school 
altogether. 

It  is  felt  that  art  and  its  belongings  require 
to  be  brought  repeatedly  before  the  notice  of  the 
English  public,  more  than  any  other  department 
of  education  j and  if  we  are  to  succeed,  it  is 
necessary  for  assurance  of  its  value  to  be  in- 
sisted  on  continually  by  those  who  understand  it 
best.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  has  yet  to 
be  recognised  amongst  us  as  one  of  the  subtle 
and  for  the  most  part  hidden  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  to  those  who  can  cultivate  it  from 
proper  motives,  new  and  continuing  aourcea  of 
delight  and  happiness  it  will  bring  as  a reward. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  ball,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  took  place  at 
’Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  2ud  lust.,  and 
went  off  well.  It  was  attended  by  a numerous 
company,  among  whom  we  observed  represen- 
tatives of  many  of  the  leading  firms.  Dancing 
was  kept  up  till  very  early  hours  to  the  good 
music  of  D.  Godfrey’s  band.  Those  present 
were  much  indebted  for  their  comfort  and  en- 
joyment to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
stewards,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Harris. 

About  400  tickets  were  sold,  and  we  are  happy 
to  add  that  the  funds  of  the  Institution  were 
considerably  benefited.  It  must  be  agreeable 
to  those  who  originated  this  ball  to  know  that 
altogether  more  than  2,0001.  have  been  appro- 
priated to  pensions  from  the  profit  derived  from 
these  annual  gatherings. 


HOLBORN  VIADUCT  FRONTAGES. 

Sia, — If  your  correspondent,  “Observer,”  is 
correct  in  the  figures  he  gives  in  the  Builder  for 
the  4th  February,  of  the  reserves  fixed  for 
grouud-reots,  he  quite  explains  the  cause  of  the 
lots  beiog  bought  in.  The  amounts  are  ex- 
cessively high  and  far  beyond  the  value.  It  is 
well  known  to  persons  conversant  with  London 
property  that  house-rents  in  Cheapside  are  very 
high,  and  also  in  Oxford-street,  though  not  so 
much  BO ; but  rather  curiously  ic  happens  that  in 
Uolborn,  although  in  the  same  main  route,  rents 
are  very  much  lower  than  either.  A good  com- 
modious house,  with  a 20.ft,  frontage,  can  always 
be  rented  in  Holborn  for  between  1201.  and 
1501.  a year,  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  all  cha- 
racter to  ask  1201.  to  1701.  ground-rent.  The 
Farringdon-street  frontages  are  also  not  worth 
high  sums;  for  rentals  in  that  street  have 
always  been  low.  Ic  is  a dull  thongh  a wide 
epaoious  thoroughfare.  Estate  Agent. 


REDCLIFFE  tQUARE,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

In  the  year  1861,  a large  tract  of  open  land 
existed,  lying  between  the  Fulham-road  and  the 
Old  Brompton-road.  It  was  all  used  as  market- 
garden  ground,  and  the  only  communication 
between  those  roads  was  an  ancient  path  known 
as  Walnut  Tree-walk.  In  leas  then  ten  years, 
Messrs.  Corbett  & McClymonb,  who  took  the 
whole  of  this  ground  upon  building  leases, 
have  erected  a very  handsome  estate,  to  which 
before  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  roads 
and  sewers  have  all  been  made,  and  made 
well.  Houses  have  been  built  to  suit  persons 
of  different  means,  the  rents  varying  from  461. 
bo  3001.  per  annum.  The  total  number  of 
housea,  shops,  and  stables,  now  standing  on  the 
ci-devant  gardens  and  rural  lanes,  is  about  eight 
hundred,  and  it  is  certainly  a surprising  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  completed  houses  are  let. 

The  approach  to  the  Eedcliffe  estate  from 
the  Brompton-road,  after  leaving  the  Glou- 
cester-road  station,  was  for  some  time  open 
to  objection,  in  consequence  of  its  narrowness ; 
but  we  learn  that  the  road  is  now  being  widened, 
and  it  is  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the 
north  - eastern  corner  of  the  estate  to  the 
Glouoester-road  station.  The  West  Brompton 
railway  station  is  within  a few  minutes’  walk 
of  the  north-western  corner  of  the  estate,  and 
the  Chelsea  station  and  the  South  Kensington 
station  are  pretty  close.  These  circumstances 
coupled  with  the  nearness  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  the  Horticultural  Gardena, 
i may  serve  to  explain  the  rapid  letting  of  the 
bouses. 

For  some  years  Messrs.  Corbett  & McClymont 
confined  their  building  operations  to  houses, 
ranging  between  461.  and  1801.  per  annum  ; but 
' as  they  proceeded  they  got  nearer  to  the  dis- 
trict of  South  Kensington,  and  having  laid  out 
a handsome  space  as  Redcliffe-square,  they 
have  erected  two  blocks  of  larger  houses,  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Godwin,  which  they  have 
styled  RedoUffe  Mansions.  They  are  now  about 
to  erect,  in  the  same  square,  a third  block,  the 
elevation  of  which  we  illustrate  in  oar  present 
number.  Describing  briefly  one  of  these  houses, 
we  may  say  that  the  kitchen,  scullery,  butler’s 
pantry,  housekeeper’s  room,  and  so  forth,  are 
in  the  basement.  On  the  ground  • floor 
there  are — billiard-room,  23  ft.  by  17  ft.  G in. ; 
dining-room,  22  ft.  by  17  ft. ; and  library,  11  ft. 
by  15  ft.  The  first-floor  includes  drawing- 
rooms, respectively  23  ft.  6 in.  by  18  fc.,  and 
14  ft.  9 in.  by  10  ft. ; the  second-floor,  third- 
floor,  and  attic,  being  devoted  to  bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  and  baths. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a large  church,  in  the  western  half  of 
Redcliffe-square,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
church  committee  is  to  be  held  in  a few  days, 
preparatory  to  patting  up  an  iron  building  for 
temporary  accommodation,  whilst  the  church  is 
being  built. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BOIS  LE  DUO, 
HOLLAND. 

Of  tbia  very  noble  strncture  we  have  already 
spoken,  giving  some  description  of  the  interior 
and  an  illustration  of  the  remarkable  metal  font 
and  cover  it  contains.* 

This  church  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Dutch 
Cologne ; and,  although  far  inferior  to  its 
German  rival,  it  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower  and  two  chapels  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  nearly  all  in  the  same  style.  Early 
Decorated. 

The  church  consists  of  a spacious  choir  and 
aisles,  with  a chevet  and  seven  radiating  chapels. 
To  the  north  of  the  choir  is  the  Chapel  of  the 
“ Blessed  Sacrament,”  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
parish  church,  consisting  of  a nave  and  one 
aisle,  and  ending  to  the  east  in  an  apse.  On  the 
south  of  the  choir  are  two  sacristies,  the  larger 
one  ending  also  in  an  apse.  Eastward  of  the 
chapel  of  the  “Blessed  Sacrament”  is  a re- 
markable octagonal  structure,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  forms  a crjpt  j the  walls  of  the  super- 
structure are  only  raised  a few  feet,  but  are 
excessively  elaborate.  This  building  is  shown  to 
the  right  in  our  engraving.  Could  it  have  been 
intended  for  a chapter-house  ? If  so,  it  is 
very  interesting,  as  it  is  the  only  example 
of  an  octagon  chapter-house  we  know  on  the 


• See  p.  10,  ante. 


Continent,  except  Bourgos.  There  are  spacious 
transepts,  each  three  bays  deep  j and  over  the 
intersection  is  a square  lantern-tower,  open  to 
the  chnrch.  The  nave  consists  of  nine  bays,  and 
has  four  aisles,  two  on  each  side.  There  is  a 
large  brick  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  does 
not  stand  in  the  centre,  but  is  quite  out  of  square 
with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  lower  part  of 
this  tower  is  used  ns  a porch.  Projecting  from 
the  north  side  of  this  tower  is  a transept  opening 
into  the  two  northern  aisles  of  the  nave.  At  the 
end  of  the  south  aisle  is  another  transept,  but 
only  half  as  deep  as  the  northern  one ; and 
attached  to  the  sonth-west  angle  is  a small 
tower  and  spire.  The  great  western  tower  is 
capped  with  a lofty  Late  Dutch  spire,  consisting 
of  a series  of  lanterns  and  bulbs,  and,  of  course, 
out  of  all  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
It  is,  however,  very  graceful  in  form,  and  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
church. 

The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  of  this 
church  is  singularly  rich  and  fine  ; the  best  point 
of  view  is  from  the  east,  the  point  which  our 
artist  has  selected.  No  church  in  Holland  is  so 
rich  in  sculpture  as  that  of  Bois  le  Due ; and, 
although  much  mutilated  and  injured  by  neglect 
and  ill-usage,  it  still  retains  more  than  any 
other  church  in  the  Netherlands.  The  statues 
in  the  pediments  over  the  windows  (two  in  each)- 
are  exceedingly  good,  and  also  those  in  the  great 
north-transept  doorway.  These  latter  have  been 
carefully  restored  ; but  we  cannot  say  the  same 
for  the  rest  of  the  soulpture  in  this  portion  of  the 
church. 

The  centre  lantern  is  a fine  feature,  and  as  it& 
treatment  is  rather  unusual  we  will  give  a brief 
description  of  it.  In  plan  it  is  square,  with 
the  corners  cot  ofl',  the  place  of  the  angles  being 
supplied  by  octagonal  turrets.  On  each  of  the 
large  sides  are  two  round-headed  windows  with 
circles  above  them.  These  were  probably  all 
filled  with  tracery  originally.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  lantern  is  that  instead  of  being  raised  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  upon  a square  base  it  com- 
mences directly  from  the  top  of  the  four  great 
arches  at  the  crossing,  and  the  roofs  of  the  choir, 
nave,  and  transepts  are  hipped  back  to  make 
room  for  it,  and  give  light  to  the  eight  large 
windows  with  which  it  is  pierced.  This  is  also 
done  at  Antwerp,  in  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  and  also  in  the  church  at  Zutphen, 
but  in  these  examples  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  as  it  gives  the  church  the  look  at  a 
distance  of  having  been  cut  in  half, — a defect 
which  is  avoided  at  Bois  le  Duo  by  the  hipping 
being  exceedingly  steep,  and  in  plan  semi- 
hexagonal  instead  of  square.  Of  course,  the 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
blank  wall  space  above  the  great  arches  at  the 
intersection,  and  to  bring  the  windows  low  down, 
and  certainly  the  fine  effect  of  light  given 
to  the  interior  of  the  church  is  worth  the 
experiment. 

The  transept  fronts  are  singularly  noble  : the 
southern  has  a great  open  porch  with  two  lofty 
arches,  and  the  northern,  has  a most  superb 
doorway.  This  front  has  recently  been  restored 
by  Messrs.  Hesseman  & Yeneman,  architects,  in 
the  town,  and  we  wish  these  gentlemen  had  been 
a little  more  careful  with  the  sculpture.  The 
large  group  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary  in  the  gable  is  certainly  not  a faithful  copy 
of  the  ancient  one,  in  which  our  Lord  was  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  mother  j whereas  in  the  restoration 
the  Yirgin  Mary  is  already  crowned,  and  the 
Savionr  is  pointinguptothe  sky  in  avery  theatrical 
manner,  which  suggests  the  ridiculous  idea  that 
he  is  giving  a lecture  upon  astronomy.  The  new 
statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  on  either  side  of 
the  doorway  are  very  tame  and  poor;  the  sculp- 
ture, however,  of  the  doorway  itself  has  been 
well  and  faithfully  restored,  and  is  of  singular 
beauty.  It  is  but  just  to  the  architects  to  state 
that  all  the  new  sculpture  which  was  shown  ns 
in  the  workshops,  and  which  is  destined  for  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  is  very  good,  especially 
the  grotesques,  gargoyles,  «tc.,  which  are  careful 
reproduobioos  of  the  old  ones  as  far  as  they  could 
be  reproduced.  The  tracery  of  the  windows, 
most  of  which  had  been  removed  many  years 
ago,  is  being  replaced,  and  all  the  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass,  arranged  in  geometric  pat- 
terns. The  windows  of  the  apse  of  the  great 
north  window,  and  those  of  the  two  western 
chapels  and  the  lady  chapel,  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  which  is  not  so  bad  as  much 
modern  stained  glass  is  ; but  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory, as  there  is  too  much  shading  and  too 
little  transparency  in  it. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE;  REDCLIEEE  MANSIONS,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. Missus.  G.  A H.  Gojwix,  Ahciiitects. 
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HOLLOW  BRICK  WALLS. 

Sib, — I am  pleased  to  see  this  subject  revived 
in  your  columns.  Personally,  I am  beyond  the 
reach  of  help,  but  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
may  hereafter  build,  I would  desire  to  relate  my 
experiences. 

After  a life  of  labour,  I determined,  having 
3,0001.  to  spare,  to  build  for  myself  a house.  The 
ground  floor  I planned,  the  elevation  and  all  con- 
structive detail  I left  to  my  architect,  desiring 
him,  nevertheless,  to  give  consideration  to  the 
employment  of  all  such  means  as  would  be  likely 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort. 

In  due  course  I received  the  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations.  The  walls  were  all  shown  solid, 
no  provision  was  apparent  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  ‘‘90  per  cent,  of  heat”  which,  we  are  told, 
goes  “ wastefully  away  up  every  chimney,”  but 
in  lieu  thereof  brick  chambers  were  shown,  and 
these  I was  assured,  by  reason  of  the  heat  due 
to  the  flues,  between  which  they  were  to  be 
formed,  would  carry  off  all  heated  or  vitiated 
air. 

I expressed  a desire  to  have  the  walls  built 
“hollow,”  particularly  those  south  and  west, but 
ou  being  told  that  “ hollow  walls  were  tho  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule,”  I gave  it  up,  as  I did  also 
the  use  of  “pottery  smoke-flues,  formed  in  the 
centre  of  an  air-chamber.” 

My  house  has  been  completed  six  years  ; the 
walls,  being  solid,  condense  within  the  house  as 
much  moisture  (this  cold  weather)  as  the  windows, 
although  the  condensation  is  not  so  apparent. 
In  wet  seasons,  the  paperhangings  on  the  south 
and  west  fronts  are  yearly  spoilt,  and  boots  or 
books  placed  in  cupboards  are  covered  with 
mildew.  The  flues  constructed  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air,  instead  of  doing  so,  bring  to  the 
rooms  (to  the  surprise  of  my  architect,  who 
always  thought  warm  air  “must  ascend”)  a 
regular  down-ourrent  of  cold  air;  in  fact,  until 
the  openings  were  stopped,  no  one  could  sit  near 
the  flres. 

My  house,  instead  of  being  a comfort,  is  quite 
the  reverse ; at  this  season,  we  are  miserably 
damp  and  cold,  and  in  summer  we  shall  suffer 
equally  from  the  extremes  of  heat ; and  this  I 
now  feel  might  have  been  obviated,  had  I insisted 
on  having  holloiv  instead  of  solid  walls. 

I trust  you  will  find  space  for  these  remarks, 
as  they  may  iuduce  architeobs  to  consider  the 
oomfort  of  their  clients,  equally  with  the  eleva- 
tion they  are  called  upon  to  produce.  G,  A. 

*#*  It  does  not  positively  follow  from  what  is 
stated,  that  our  correspondent’s  architect  did 
not  give  full  consideration  to  the  question  of 
comfort.  Fear  of  increasing  the  expense  beyond 
the  desire  of  the  employer,  and  of  running  risk 
with  new  inventions,  often  leads  architects  to 
avoid  desirable  precautions,  trusting  that  what 
has  answered  the  purpose  in  other  places  may 
do  so  again,  The  simple  adoption  of  a hollow 
wall,  costing  no  more  money  than  the  solid  one 
used,  might  have  led  to  no  better  result.  A 
hollow  wall,  unless  built  under  oontinuous  in- 
telligeut  direction,  has  inconveniences  of  its 
own,  and  may  prove  a delusion.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  for 
example,  where  the  work  must  be  solid,  great 
care  is  necessary,  especially  in  forming  the 
heads  to  prevent  the  dripping  of  water,  that 
may  find  its  way  in  from  above.  Hollow  walls, 
in  theory,  are  excellent,  but  in  practice  they  do 
not  always  prove  so. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  who 
asks  for  some  information  about  hollow  walls, 
I beg  leave  to  forward  some  remarks  : — 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  hollow  brick 
walla  built  as  he  supposes  of  bricks  on  edgeij 
alternate  header  and  stretcher,  he  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  damp  will  penetrate  as  easily 
as  it  does  through  a solid  9-in,  wall ; for  here  we 
have  the  middle  3 in.  of  each  header  exposed  on 
all  sides  to  a current  of  air,  which  will  absorb 
nearly  or  all  of  the  moisture  before  it  can  pene- 
trate to  the  inside  of  the  wall.  We  must  ro- 
member  that  the  air  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall 
will  be  dried  by  contact  with  the  inner  stretchers, 
and  will  be  in  motion  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  upper  aud  lower 
rooms  of  the  house,  whilst  the  numerous  minute 
cavities  iu  the  work  will  allow  of  its  escape  aud 
expansion. 

In  proof  of  one  benefit  to  be  derived  from  even 
such  a wall  as  we  are  considering,  I may  men- 
^on  a fact  told  mo  by  a late  resident  in  Canada. 
He  was  there  acquainted  with  a working  man 
who  built  himselt  a house  with  (for  the  sake  of 
economy)  such  walls  as  we  are  describing;  and  it 


was  found  that  the  milk,  &o.,  standing  in  that 
house  remained  unfrozen,  whilst  his  neighbours’ 
houses  with  solid  walls  afforded  no  such  protec- 
tion. 

' I am  now  building  with  hollow  concrete  blocks. 
I have  made  them  to  recsive  a half-brick  wall  on 
tho  outside  with  every  third  course  binding  into 
the  blocks.  A large  villa  erected  on  this  plan 
last  year  has  withstood  all  the  damp  out-giving 
powers  of  this  very  wet  season.  I may  add  that 
my  plan  is  designed  to  give  a house  the  advan- 
tage (if  BO  considered)  of  appearing  to  be  built 
of  bricks ; but,  if  cement  is  preferred  outside, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  oomont  blocks  should 
nob,  if  properly  made,  constitute  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  walla,  bearing  only  in  mind  that,  for 
convenience  in  bonding  into  the  flues,  &o.,  they 
must  correspond  to  a given  number  of  courses  of 
bricks  in  height. 

Ed.  F,  Hutchins,  Builder. 


YEOVIL  AND  THE  TEOVILIANS. 

Sir, — You  have  given  our  glove-making  towns- 
men some  hard  hits  : I cannot  say  they  were 
undeserved.  Instead  of  thanking  you  for  point- 
iog  out  social  and  sanitary  evils,  they  have 
enlisted  a crusade  against  your  excellentjournal, 
and  the  services  of  three  journals  are  counted 
upon  to  crack  stale  jokes  in  the  “ Zummerset” 
jargon.  The  state  of  the  Yeovil  Union  has  been 
notorious  for  years  to  everybody  here,  and  the 
man  who  never  pub  his  foot  into  the  town  could 
know  this  by  reading  the  local  and  county  papers 
that  circulate  in  Yeovil.  If  Messrs.  Pulman  & 
Clinker  were  to  send  you  up  a file  of  their  papers 
for  the  last  three  years,  you  would  find  a surfeit 
of  town  council  squabbles  and  board  of  guardian 
rows  here  and  there  through  them.  On  the 
whole,  sir,  we  are  not  so  bad  that  we  might  not 
be  worse,  nor  so  good  that  we  might  not  be  better; 
and  if  certain  clackers  in  the  council  were  only 
to  attend  to  the  business  they  were  elected  to 
perform,  sanitary  and  social  reforms  would  soon 
be  apparent.  Town  clerks,  instead  of  chairmen 
or  committees,  are  often  here  the  Sir  Oracles. 
They  are  often  the  lord  chancellors  of  Yeovil  on 
a small  scale.  It  is  so  with  the  masters  in  the 
union,  and  all  goes  “ merry  as  a marriage  bell  ” 
so  long  as  tho  doctors  are  obeyed  and  posted 
up  to  the  “ latest  intelligence.” 

If  the  Board  of  Guardians  do  not  wish  to 
bring  down  an  old  house  about  their  ears  they 
had  better  discreetly  bold  their  tongues;  if  not, 
the  best  thing  the  ratepayers  could  do  would  be 
to  demand  de  novo  a searohing  Poor-law  inquiry, 
dating  baok  at  least  five  years.  I do  nob  think 
that  some  of  the  present  noisy  clique  would  care 
to  be  pub  through  their  facings  before  a stern 
Commissioner.  Yeovil  is,  as  you  say,  “ a slowly 
improving  town,”  but  if  there  were  less  draintno 
within  public-house  doors,  and  more  drainage 
through  the  town  without,  the  social  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  would  be  wonderfully  im- 
proved. We  Yeovil  folk  are  a queer,  obstinate 
race,  and  many  of  us  would  die  of  the  lock-jaw 
if  we  were  deprived  of  our  weekly  “ penn’orth 
of  scandal.”  Thanks  to  the  Builder,  our  rather 
unimportant  town  has  been  lifted  from  a region 
of  eclipse  into  a region  of  light,  and  this 
fact  has  made  the  heads  of  some  of  our 
local  authorities  dizzy.  Ever  since  the  memo- 
rable 17th  of  December,  in  the  town  council,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
moral  of  the  frog  in  the  fable  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  officials  and  officious,  in  and  out  of 
office.  TOJI  COEYATE. 

Peter-street,  Yeovil. 


PRICE  OP  EARTHENWARE  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Sir, — A letter  from  “ A Manager  ” under  this 
heading  calls  for  some  remark  to  be  made  upon 
it,  and,  when  analysed,  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
present  scandalous  disparity  of  prices. 

Before  proceeding  with  this,  however,  I wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  com- 
plaint made  by“  S.  E.,”  inyour  number  of  Jan.  21, 
that  there  was  not  the  same  uniformity  in  the 
price-lists  that  there  used  to  be.  This  is  incor- 
rect, as  the  ruling  standard  price  in  London  and 
the  South  of  England  is  still  the  “ Lambeth 
list.” 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  be  utterly 
unaware  that  there  is  also  another  standard  list 
in  use  in  the  trade,  for  the  Midland  and  Northern 
potters,  equally  authentic  in  these  districts, 
where,  from  the  close  proximity  of  coal  and  clay, 
pipes  have  always  been  made  cheaper,  and  of  a 


stronger  nature,  than  those  of  the  Lambeth  and 
Dorset  manufaoture. 

Unfortunately  these  lists  are  being  dis- 
seminated by  travellers  from  some  of  the 
Northern  potteries  as  a tempting  bait  to 
country  customers,  some  of  whom  are  nob  quite 
so  ait  fait  in  the  matter  of  discounts  as  they 
might  be,  and  who  give  their  orders  at  these 
“ works’  prices,”  and  pay  their  oivii  carriage. 
This  is  a matter  with  which  every  estimating 
clerk  ought  to  be  perfectly  cognisant. 

To  come  now  to  the  real  evil,  I return  to  “ A 
Manager’s”  letter;  and,  in  passing,  must  call  in 
question  either  the  policy  or  the  good  taste  of 
singularising  the  names  of  any  particular  firms, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  two  out  of  the 
firms  so  mentioned  are  notorious  in  the  trade  for 
never  having  abided  by  the  rules  or  discounts  of 
the  London  Potters’  Association,  and  other 
names  are  omitted  of  really  respectable  firms. 
The  latter  part  of  “A  Manager’s”  letter  is 
singularly  candid.  His  firm  are  not  manufac- 
turers, merely  dealers,  and  here  lies  the  scandal ; 
these  dealers  buy  from  small  manufacturers, 
generally  speaking,  a very  inferior  class  of  pipes, 
and  at  ruinously  large  discounts,  of  course,  in 
many  instances  so  much  larger  for  cash ! — that 
essential  to  small  men !— enabling  them,  the 
dealers  (I  quote  “ A M.’s  ” own  words)  “ to  sell 
at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  by  small 
manufacturers.”  For  this  word  “small”  read 
respectable,  and  you  have  the  truth,  as  good  firms 
will  not  sell  without  a fair  business  profit. 

There  is  also  another  form  of  competition, 
which  we  regret  has  been  resorted  to  by  8om.e 
Lambeth  aud  Dorset  houses,  and  this  is,  their 
determination  to  have  contracts  at_  any  price, 
sooner  than  allow  the  country  firms  to  have  a 
share  of  their  monopoly.  This  they  have  been 
trying  for  years,  with  signal  failure,  and  with  a 
sacrifice  of  at  least  half  a million  of  money ; 
but  still  they  pursue  the  same  tactics,  instead  of 
letting  their  motto  be 

Live  and  Let  Live, 


Sib, — If  your  correspondent,  “8.  E.”,  relies  upon  a 
uniform  rate  of  discount  as  a basis  for  contracts,  this  may 
explain  the  great  disparity  we  eometimes  see  in  tenders  for 
drainage. 

The  firm  I represent  has  for  several  years  discarded 
discounts  altogether,  and  published  a net  list  of  prices  of 
earthenware  pipes,  which  for  quality  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  ot  any  maker  in  the  kingdom. 

It  will  be  London  firms,  chiefly,  which  arc  inconve- 
nienced by  the  “disparity  iu  discounts,"  as  “oonotry 
builders  aud  contractors,"  and  one  or  two  West-end 
drainage  engineers,  are  quite  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a 
list  which  quotes  6-in.  pipes,  for  instance,  at  lO^d.  per 
yard,  delivered  at  King’a-cross  or  St.  Pancras,  or  stations 
of  equal  carriage-rate  thereto,  to  those  which  quote  the 
same  thing  at  7d.  per  foot,  with  a discount  ranging  from 
30  to -15  per  cent.  Ahothbk  Manageb. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archceological  Society. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at 
the  Guildhall,  Norwich,  the  very  rev.  president, 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  the  ohair,  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members,  and  the  table  oon- 
taioed  some  interesting  specimens.  The  Rev.  C. 
R.  Manning  (honorary  secretary)  read  the  annual 
report,  which  was  adopted.  The  Dean,  in  thank- 
ing the  meeting  for  his  re-eleotion  to  the  office  of 
president,  adverted  to  the  restoration  work  going 
on  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.  He  said  that 
no  doubt  most  of  the  members  were  aware  that 
at  this  time  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
was  in  process  of  being  cleaned  of  the  dreadful 
wash — not  white- wash,  but  “ brown- wash  ” — put 
on  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the 
easternmost  bay  of  the  nave  proper,  the  bosses 
bad  been  painted,  but  the  paint  nsed  was  like 
that  with  which  they  were  formerly  covered,  and 
of  which  traces  remained.  He  thought  that  was 
a safe  plan  on  which  to  proceed  ; and,  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  eflfect ; 
but  others  were  not.  An  authority  in  these 
matters,  the  Rev.  Whibwell  Ehvin,  of  Booton, 
paid  him  a visit,  and  he  represented  to  him  that 
nothing  had  been  done  but  that  for  which  there 
was  ancient  authority.  Mr.  Elwin  said  that  he 
was  quite  aware  the  bosses  were  originally 
coloured  in  the  manner  now  being  done,  but,  he 
said,  “ In  restoring  anything,  you  must  remember 
that  you  should  never  do  so  independently  of  tho 
conditions  under  which  the  thing  was  done 
originally.  I have  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “ that 
when  the  roof  was  pub  up  iu  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  clearstory  and  of  the  triforium  also 
were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  coloured 
glass.  That,  of  course,  would  throw  a vast 
amount  of  coloured  light  into  the  cathedral,  aud 
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yon.  wonld  see  tbe  bosses  not  spotty  as  now,  but 
harmoniseti  and  mellowed.  Therefore,  nnless 
you  can  restore  the  windows  (which  would  be 
so  vastly  expensive  as  to  be  impossible),  do  not 
restore  the  colouring ; only  remove  the  brown- 
wash.”  Since  Mr.  Elwin’s  visit,  he  had  dis- 
covered more  colour,  not  on  the  roof  itself,  but  on 
the  spaces  intervening  between  the  roof  and  the 
clearstory,  and  on  the  columns  above  the  clear- 
— a tracing  of  lines,  sometimes  red  and 
sometimes  black,  apparently  to  represent  brick- 
work, and  in  one  place  Parbeck  marble.  Some 
of  the  colouring  had  been  restored,  and,  to  his 
mind,  carried  off  very  much  of  the  spotty  effect 
to  which  Mr.  Elwin  referred.  He  was  not  at  all 
sure  whether,  if  the  whole  colouring  was  repro- 
duced in  that  way,  the  spotty  effect  of  the 
bosses  would  not  be  entirely  removed.  He 
should  be  glad  if  the  members  of  the  society 
would  visit  the  cathedral,  and  give  him  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Morant,  engineer 
to  the  Norwich  Board  of  Health,  contributed 
some  Boman  relics,  found  in  the  sewerage  exca- 
vations, accompanying  them  with  a paper, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

The  LeicestersJure  Architectural  and  Arch(S0’ 
logical  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  has  been  held  in  tbe  Town  Library, 
Guildhall,  Leicester ; the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  F.S.A., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  North,  the  honorary  secretary, 
read  a statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year, 
showing  a balance  in  favour  of  the  society.  He 
also  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  year  1S70.  Some  architectural 
plans,  antiquities,  &c.,  were  exhibited. 


only  guiding  motive  in  the  decisions  seeming 
to  be  a determination  to  support  their  officers. 
One  point  was  reserved  for  discuesion  for  next 
week. 


SLATE  CISTERNS. 

Sir, — I do  not  know  of  any  easy  or  good  plan 
whereby  the  leak  in  the  cistern  (if  leak  there 
be)  may  be  cured.  The  leakage  does  not  arise 
from  the  slab  being  too  thin,  as  li  in.  is  quite 
thick  enough  for  the  depth  of  1 ft.  6 in.  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  slab  came  from  a particular 
kind  of  slate  rock,  most  likely  from  wbat  is  called 
bastard  rock,  some  of  which  is  comparatively  soft, 
and  consequently  porous,  which  makes  it  easy  for 
the  workmen  to  work.  A large  number  of  cis- 
terns are  in  use  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  other 
counties,  made  of  slabs  from  the  Old  Delabole 
Slate  Quarries,  but  I have  not  heard  of  one  of 
them  sweating  in  tbe  way  named  by  the  ” Builder 
in  a Puzzle.”  The  rock  from  which  those  slabs 
are  produced  is  well  laminated  and  solid. 

Fort  et  Ferite. 


sell  lithographed  sermons,  but  we  never  knew 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  the  better  for  listening 
to  them.  The  clerical  plan-maker  seems  to  think 
his  building  can  be  equally  well  made  in  brick, 
stone,  or  stucco,  and  be  equally  well  placed  upon 
gravel,  clay,  fenbog,  or  rock  foundation.  Surely, 
in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
public  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  every 
building  should  be  specially  designed  for  its  own 
locality  by  men  specially  trained  for  such  work. 


BRESSUMMERS. 
gin  —Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  ft 

ormu'la  by  wluch  lean  ascertain  the  breaking-weight  of 


formula  by  which  I vau  ....  ---- — o - o . , 

an  ordinary  Bressummer,  constructed  of  two  deals, 
an  iron  flitch  between,  and  bolted  together  ? 1 . D. 


THE  WINCHESTER  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

After  long  discussion,  and  the  proposal 
of  several  amendments,  the  design  No.  25, 
marked  “ Utile  Dulce,”  was  selected  as  the  best, 
and  was  found  to  be  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jeffery  & 
Skiller,  of  Hastings,  The  second  premium,  50Z., 
was  awarded  to  No.  1,  “ Tria  Juncta  in  Uno." 


WHO  IS  SPOTLESS? 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

tramways — EMBANKMENT  FOUNTAIN — BUILDING 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  a communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
stating  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  giving  consent  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tramway  scheme  had  been  con- 
sidered, and  applications  had  been  made  by 
the  companies  for  provisional  orders. 

A report  was  received  from  the  Parks,  Com- 
mons, and  Open  Spaces  Commitrtee,  submitting 
a design  for  the  erection  of  a fountain  in  the 
ornamental  grounds  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  recommending  that  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  design  be  approved,  subject  to  the 
whole  of  the  working  drawings  being  submitted 
to  the  committee  previous  to  the  contract  being 
let.  The  cost  of  erection  and  the  specificaticn 
together  would,  Mr.  Westerbon  stated,  be  900Z. 
After  some  discussion,  and  more  than  one 
amendment,  the  report  was  withdrawn,  and  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Roche  accepted,  to  the  effect 
that  the  design  should  be  reported  upon  by  tbe 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  Parks  Committee. 
Before  the  Board  were  called  on  to  agree  de- 
finitively to  a design,  Mr.  Roche  said,  he  thought 
two  or  three  ought  to  be  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. For  the  credit  of  the  Board  they 
ought  to  take  some  little  time  before  coming 
to  a decision,  and  secure  a fountain  that  would 
be  satisfactory  when  erected.  It  would  save 
them  from  a great  deal  of  unpleasant  criticism 
hereafter. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  consider  and 
determine  several  matters  of  disagreement  be- 
tween Mr.  George  Legg,  district  surveyor  of 
West  Hackney,  and  Mr.  William  Henshaw, 
bnilder,  of  City-road  Basin,  respecting  the  mode 
of  construction  of  a Presbyterian  Church  at 
Downs-park-road,  Clapton  5 and  with  Messrs. 
Dove,  Brothers,  builders,  of  Islington,  respeot- 
ing  the  mode  of  construction  of  a Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Lecture-ball  at  Stamford- 
hUl. 

The  Board  having  heard  the  persona  in  dis- 
pute, and  considered  the  reasons  advanced  by 
Mr.  Legg  in  support  of  his  requirements  for 
greater  strength  in  the  buildings,  resolved  iu 
most  cases  to  enforce  bis  recommendations. 
Protests  were  entered  by  several  members 
against  the  proceedings  as  being  a farce,  the 


Sir, — In  your  last  impression,  page  91,  a 
puzzled  builder  asks  “if  it  be  possible  that 
water  can  sweat  through  a l i in.  slats  slab,  and 
thus  collect  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.” 

In  reply,  I beg  to  say,  it  cannot.  The  water 
which  ‘‘collects  and  drops"  is  not  due  to 
percolation,  but  to  condensation.  Slate,  glass, 
and  iron  condense  moisture  in  air  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  materials ; and  the  cisttrn, 
being  charged  with  water,  lower  in  tem- 
perature than  the  surrounding  air,  increases 
the  condensing  power  of  the  siato  bottom.  Tbe 
small  air-brick  near  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
referred  to,  “for  the  pmpose  of  giving  air,” 
should  be  immediately  removed,  and  the  space 
between  the  Criling  and  the  bottom  of  the  cis- 
tern made,  if  possible,  perfectly  aii‘-tight ; as,  in 
the  absence  of  an  air-supp'y,  oonclsnsation 
would  bo  checked. 

The  bottom  being  dry  in  frosty  weather  need 
excite  no  surprise,  as  the  air  at  such  a season  is 
lower  in  temjreratura  than  the  slate  cistern  and 
the  water  it  conlaius. 

Ah  the  bottoms  of  slate  cisterns  or  slate  slabs 
form  excellent  coverings  for  rooSng-in  small 
inclosed  spaces  or  projections  from  principal 
buildings,  I would  advise  your  correspondent 
to  continue  their  use  5 but  in  the  future,  before 
fixing  them,  he  should  mix  up  sufficient  Portland 
cement  and  sand  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  under 
face,  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible. 
At  any  convenient  time,  after  the  cement  has 
set,  tbe  slab  may  be  raised  and  fixed.  When 
the  external  arrangements  are  complete,  I would 
advise  the  rendering  of  the  under  side  of  the 
cistern  or  slab  with  Portland  cement ; the  first 
application  will  form  an  excellent  key  for  the 
second. 

This  coating  of  cement,  if  it  does  not  wholly 
neutralise  the  condensing  power  of  the  slate 
bottom,  will  certainly  diminish  it,  and  by  absorb - 
tion  prevent  the  “ dripping  ” of  which  your 
correspondent  complains. 

George  Jennings. 


Sin  —Time  sets  his  imprint  00  08  all;  and  we  leave  our 
footprints  everywhere,  during  this  muddy  weftiher ; but 
ia  eiceedinaly  annoyiug  to  bo  spotted  by  every 
haoBom  " and  other  faat-going  vehicle  that  daehea  by  us. 
splashed  Adonis  and  his  spotted  lady  are  pitilul.  it  is 
yf  no  avail  to  speak  to  the  besprinkled  constable,— ho 
will  not  stop  drivers  from  squirting  mud;  but  i*  they 
crawl,”  then  he  can  stop  them!  Some  sh  >p-ffonts 
leceive  liberal  contributions  of  opaque  tears,  which  trace 

down  the  panes,  painful  enough  to  shopkeepers. 

Now.  sir,  for  the  remedy,— two  short  pieces  of  plate- 
iron  or  tin,  about  4 in.  in  length,  bent  low  outside  ot 
tbe  wheels.  They  would  receive  all  splashes,  thus  pre- 
venting Auch  annoyance,  at  small  cost.  These  plates  of 
. . - o j .u-  ; imilAi-  ATAT?  hansom-Cftb. 


uu  uau  be  fixed  on  the  iron  rod  under  every  bans 
If  adopted,  it  would  be  a spotless  improvement. 


R.  T. 


NOISY  IRON  SHUTTERS. 


READY-MADE  PLANS. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Guardian 


last  week : 

“ SCHOOL  PLANS. 

SiBj If  your  correspondent  ‘ G.  F.B.’  will  cnmmnni- 


cate  with  m'e,  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  him  with  ‘ good, 
plain,  as  well  as  decent- looking  plans  for  a village  school 
and  teacher’s  house,'  together  «ith  specifications. 

Having  had  some  practical  esperience  in  building,  I 
have  prepared  a set  of  plans  for  school  buildings  in  my 
own  parish.  They  consist  of  ground  plan,  chamber  plan, 
three  elevations,  three  sections,  drawn  to  quarter  scale, 
carefully  figured  and  ready  to  go  to  the  builder,  or  be  laid 
before  the  Diocesan  Board. 

Our  school  ia  intended  to  accommodate  thirty-two  chil- 
dren, but  I shall  be  happy  to  adapt  the  plans  to  any  larger 
number.  Tbe  above  have  been  approved  by  our  Diocesan 
School  Board,  and  have  obtained  a grant. 


SiE  —Will  yon  allow  me  to  call  yonr  attention  to  a 
most  intolerable  nuisance  under  which  I and  my  family 
suffer  (also,  as  I understand,  most  of  my  neighbours  who 
are  not  concerned  in  its  perpetration),  which  seems  to  mo 
to  bo  clearly  a case  of  defective  construction.  It  is  this. 
Eight  opposite  my  parloar-wiodow, — I will  not  say  where, 
in  the  meantime,— there  has  recently  sprang  up  one  of 
those  showy  corner  tenements,  adorned  with  revolnng 
iron  shutters  on  all  the  shnp-windowa  and  door«,  which 
are  now  so  very  common  in  the  priucipal  thorougliiares  of 
our  large  towns.  I will  not  complain  of  its  architectural 
design,  though  that  is  an  eyesore  (we  must  submit  to  eye- 
sores now-a-days),  but  I do  complain  moat  bitterly  of  the 
horrible  infliction  my  poor  ears  are  made  to  suffer  from 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  those  confounded  shutters  1 
In  this  same  block  there  are  six  shops,  with  three  openings 
each  in  all,  eighteen  shutters;  and  tbe  noise  of  opening 
and  putting  each  ahulter  is  something,  I fancy,  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  fearful  grating  of  a initr'itUeute, 
when  it  is  in  action.  It  would  be  some  consolation  if  they 
were  all  opened  and  shut  at  the  same  time ; but  some  open 
at  six  some  at  seven,  some  at  eight,  some  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  with  a similar  prolongation  of  the  agony  every 
evening,  when  they  are  ahut.  And  so  the  peace  of  a quiet 
neighbourhood  has  been  spoUt,  and  our  rest  diaturbed, 
and  poor  invalids  (sneh  as  we  actually  possess  amongst 
ns)  robbed  of  their  repose.  Can  nothing  be  done ^o  ^elp 


THE  PRETENTION  OF  KITCHEN  BOILER 
EXPLOSIONS. 


Messbs.  a.  Both  & Sox  write,-"  Regarding  the  mer- 
curial valve  suggested  iu  your  paper,  we  beg  leave  to 
say  we  have  been  enn^gd  ^ month  in  investigating 
and  perfecting  this  plan.  Medical  men  and  amilvtical 
chemists,  whom  we  have  consulted,  say  there  is  risk, 
although  very  alight,  in  using  water,  for  drinking  or  for 
culinary  purposes,  that  harf*8tood  in  contact  with  mercury  1 
we  therefore  so  bcud  the  tube  that  water  and  msccury  arc 
impletely  separated.  This  we  have  patented.” 


SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 


It  baa  been  suggested  that  something  should  be  done  to 
obtain  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  such  in  the  architec- 
tural  profession  as  at  present  are  denied  it.  And  as  it  will 
greatly  facililate  the  matter  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
half-holiday  is  recognised  by  the  profession,  will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  ask,  through  your  columns,  if  one 
gentleman  in  each  office  in  London  will  communicate  with 
me  stating  whether  or  not  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is 
the’  custom  in  his  office.  The  result  of  this  I shall  be  glad 
to  forward  you,  hut  of  course  withholding  names. 

By  inserting  this  yon  will  confer  a great  favour  on  such, 
as,  bke  myself,  arc  kept  behind  the  age.  A.  X.  Z. 

10,  Wahrook,E.C. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  ASHE3. 

The  enormotis  sams  now  demanded  bj  the 
gentlemen  contractors  in  the  “ breeze  line  ” to 


Having  both  schools  and  parsouage-house  to  build,  1 1 . , a commodity  should  induce  the 

. ......f  .iWV.T.1  tn  A.-A  rViA  nlans.  but  will  furnish  them  to  I - *'a  .1  i-i-  • e 

veatriee  to  offer  a premium  for  the  utiliaanon  ot 
it.  It  is  said  that  brick-making  near  London  has 


any  brother  priest  in  return  for  a small  contribution  to 
our  bui  ding  fund.  Address,  in  the  first  instance, 

B.  A.  OiON,  care  of,  &c." 


BecauEO  a parson  has  made  some  plans  for  a 
school  the  size  of  a Manchester  omnibus,  licensed 
to  carry  thirty-two  inside  and  out,  be  wants  to 
sell  them  to  any  person  silly  enough  to  buy  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wind  necessary  to 
blow  together  an  amateur  parsonage-house. 

It  has  been  often  decided  that  the  clergy  shall 
stick  to  their  clerical  duties,  and  “ not  serve 
tables  j”  nevertheless,  some  manufacture  and 


almost  ceased  ; but  there  must  still  be  a great 
deal  more  than  there  was  some  forty  years  ago, 
when  “flying  dustmen”  abounded,  and  a dust- 
heap  was  a dowry  for  a belle  at  Battle  Bridge. 
Has  the  gas-coke  lowered  the  value  of  the 
cinders  ? And  why  not  use  the  floe  sifted  ashes 
for  mortar,  at  half  the  expense  of  river  sand  ? 
And,  no  doubt,  it  might  be  profitably  used  with 
dry  stuff  off  the  macadamised  roads  and  tar  in 
making  up  the  footway,  in  the  suburbs,  at  a cost 
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of  about  Is.  G(3.  per  yard,  instead  of  the  present 
gravelling,  which  is  an  annoyance  in  a dry  sum- 
mer and  in  a wet  winter,  if  the  parish  sur- 
veyors were  induced  to  make  a few  experiments 
to  that  end,  Pretiosum  quod  Utile. 


OHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TTor/fsop. — After  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Savile  Foljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall,  near 
Worksop,  which  took  place  twelve  months  ago, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  some  fitting  memo- 
rial should  be  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
It  was  decided  to  erect  a reredoa  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  subscription. 
The  memorial,  which  surrounds  three  aides  of 
the  chancel,  consists  of  a reredoa  and  an  arcade 
of  sixteen  panels.  The  arches  of  the  latter  are 
moulded  and  filled  with  polished  Sicilian  marble, 
and  arc  intended  to  record  the  names  of  thesuc- 
cesaivo  vicars  of  the  church.  The  space  below 
has  been  filled  with  geometrical  mosaic  tiles. 
The  reredos  is  formed  of  throe  moulded  arches, 
cusped  and  supported  on  shafts  of  Belgian 
marble.  The  panels  are  of  figured  Derbyshire 
alabaste.-,  the  centre  one  containing  the  sacred 
monogram  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours, 
while  those  on  each  side  are  decorated  with  in- 
cistd  symbolical  devices.  With  each  device  is 
interwoven  an  illuminated  ribbon,  bearing  the 
texts,  “I  am  the  living  bread,”  “I  am  the  true 
vine.”  Immediately  above  the  oommunion- 
table  are  the  words,  ” This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.”  The  reredos  terminates  in  a crocheted 
gable,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a carved  trefoil 
panel  emblematical  of  the  Trinity.  The  memo- 
rial is  Early  English  in  character,  to  harmonise 
with  the  style  of  the  church,  and  has  been  de- 
signed and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Tiieophilus  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
E.  & T.  Smith,  Sheffield. 

Southport. — The  newly-erected  church  of  All 
Saints,  situated  in  Queen’s-road,  near  the  Hes- 
keth  Park,  in  this  town,  has  been  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  town,  we  believe,  is  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Charles  Hesketh,  rector  of 
North  Meols,  and  his  family,  for  the  ground  upon 
which  the  church  is  built,  and  for  the  entire  cost 
of  its  construction.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  the  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows  : — Length,  73  ft.,  and  width 
42  ft.  3 chancel,  25  ft.  by  20  ft.  3 height  to  the 
ceiling  line,  about  31  ft.  3 and  belfry  with  spire- 
let,  height  90  ft.  There  is  also  an  octagonal 
vestry  on  one  aide  of  the  chancel,  with  entrance 
from  it  direct  to  the*pnlpit,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  placed  the  organ-chamber.  On  the 
west  side  there  is  a three-light  window,  and 
above  this  a large  deeply-recessed  rose  window, 
about  12  ft.  in  diameter.  All  the  windows  are 
in  tracery.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  stone 
throughont.  All  the  woodwork,  including  the 
Beats  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  in  the  chan- 
cel — the  latter  for  the  choir — is  of  pitch  pine, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  pulpit  is  of  Caen 
Btoue,  with  red  Mansfield  stone  shaft,  while  the 
whole  of  the  aisles,  approaches,  and  chancel  are 
laid  wirh  Minton's  encaustic  tiles.  The  church 
is  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  seat  500,  and 
it  is  so  coDstruoted  that,  by  means  of  a gallery, 
room  for  100  more  may  be  easily  provided.  The 
whole  structure,  in  fact,  is  so  planned,  that  by 
means  of  transepts  it  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
accommodate  1,100  persons.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  with  hot  water.  Mr.  J.  Side- 
botham,  of  Southport,  was  the  architect  3 Messrs. 
Wisharb  & Irving  were  the  contractors  ; and  the 
sub-contractors  were, — for  brickwork,  Mr.  Small- 
Bhaw3  stonework,  Mr.  Greenwood  3 plastering, 
Mr.  Blanchard;  plumbing,  &o., Messrs.  Borland; 
painting,  Messrs.  Raith  & Co.  3 and  beating 
apparatus,  Mr.  Seth  Moore.  Messrs.  Sidebotham 
& Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  had  the  entire  fitting 
up  of  the  seats,  pulpit,  &o.,  in  the  interior. 

Baylhain. — The  parish  church  here  has  been 
re-opened,  after  having  undergone  a restoration. 
The  walls  were  much  out  of  repair,  as  was  the 
interior  generally,  whilst  the  church  was  fitted 
with  old  square  pews  and  a gallery  at  the  west 
end.  Externally  the  ohnroh,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  which  consisted  of  nave  and 
ohancol,  with  west  tower  and  south  porch,  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  simple  village  church.  The 
additions  which  have  been  made  consist  of  north 
and  south  transepts,  that  on  the  north  side  being 
bnilc  over  a vault  belonging  to  the  Acton  family. 
The  old  pews  have  been  cleared  out,  and  oak 
benches  substituted  for  them,  considerable  addi- 
tional accommodation  being  thus  obtained  in 
the  nave  3 and  to  this  the  further  floor-space  of 


the  transepts  must  be  added.  The  west  gallery 
has  been  taken  down  and  the  tower  arch  opened. 
The  space  in  the  tower  is  nsed  as  a vestry,  the 
screen  separating  it  from  the  nave  being  formed 
out  of  part  of  the  old  rood-screen,  of  carved 
oak,  which  was  discovered  when  the  pews  were 
removed.  The  screen  is  about  7 fo.  in  height, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  two- 
light  west  window,  which  was  formerly  blocked 
up  by  the  gallery.  In  this  window  some  old 
stained  glass  has  been  reset,  and  in  common 
with  all  the  windows  in  the  building,  it  has  been 
reglazed  in  lead  quarries.  The  centre  passage 
of  the  nave  is  some  6 ft.  wide,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  transepts  with  the  walls  of  the  chan- 
cel, which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  nave,  this 
is  extended  so  as  to  make  a broad  open  space. 
The  tiles  nsed  in  paving  the  chancel  and  tran- 
septs are  Maw’s,  and  those  within  the  com- 
munion-rail are  encaustic.  Stone  arches  spring- 
ing from  moulded  corbels  open  from  the  chancel 
to  the  transepts,  and  a new  stone  arch  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The  walls  have  been 
re-faced  and  re-plastered  throughout;  the  old 
lath-and-plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and 
a new  one,  composed  of  chestnut  boarding  formed 
into  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  substituted.  Two 
oak  beams,  part  of  the  original  construction  of 
the  building,  still  remain,  but  additional  support 
is  given  to  the  roof  by  carved  king-posts  which 
spring  from  these  beams.  A new  oak  reading- 
desk,  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  old  rood- 
screen  has  been  utilised,  has  been  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  and  a pulpit  of  ohesnut  1 
wood  on  the  north  side.  The  church  is  warmed 
by  an  apparatus  by  Rimmington,  of  Skipton. 
Externally,  the  plastering  of  the  walla  has  been 
removed,  and  the  rubble  facing  repaired  and  the 
joints  pointed  with  blue  mortar,  both  old  and  1 
new  work  being  thus  given  a uniform  appear- 1 
ance.  Wherever  possible  the  old  windows  have 
been  preserved  and  new  stone  has  been  used  to 
repair  the  dilapidated  portions.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  building  was  repaired  at 
various  periods,  almost  every  variety  of  style 
being  noticeable.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  taken  down  in  order 
that  the  transept  on  that  side  might  be  added, 
was  a Perpendicular  window;  this  has  been 
placed  in  the  north  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  where  there  was  a deficiency  of  light.  In 
face  of  the  absence  of  anything  like  uniformity 
in  the  style  of  the  old  building,  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  Barnes,  Ipswich,  has  not  felt  himself 
bound  to  any  particular  style  in  the  new  work ; 
and  he  has  put  windows  belonging  to  the 
Decorated  period,  with  tracery  of  *a  flowing 
character,  in  the  transepts,  those  in  the  gables 
being  three-light  and  those  in  the  side  walls 
two-light.  The  old  east  window  was  found 
to  have  been  badly  mutilated,  wooden  mnl- 
lions  having  been  inserted  in  the  place  of 
masonry,  but  some  portions  of  the  original 
outline  remained,  and  from  these  examples  the 
architect  designed  a new  stone  three-light 
window,  of  early  character,  and  this  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Clayton  & Bell,  pre- 
sented by  the  family  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev. 
W.  Colville,  as  a memorial  of  that  gentleman. 
The  east  wall  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  two  buttresses.  The  tower  was 
found  to  be  in  a very  fair  state,  and  has  required 
no  external  repairs,  but  the  interior  was  com- 
pletely renewed  3 the  peal  of  five  bells  being  taken 
down  and  rehung.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Vine,  stonemason,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Day, 
both  of  Eye,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Barnes.  The  total  cost  has 
been  about  1,0001. 

St.  Asaph. — The  erection  of  a reredos  in  the 
cathedral,  presented  by  Mrs.  Hesketh,  of  Gwryoh 
Castle,  has  now  fully  completed  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  choir  and  chancel.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  sculpturing  by  Mr. 
Earp,  of  London.  It  consists  of  an  entablature 
in  alabaster,  with  arcading  on  either  side.  The 
sculpturing  which  adorns  the  entablature  repre- 
sents the  procession  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion. 
In  the  centre,  which  is  eurmonnted  by  a dome 
terminating  upwards  in  a pinnacle  of  rich  taber- 
nacle work,  is  the  figure  of  Christ  bearing  the 
cross;  to  the  right  are  Roman  soldiers  preceding, 
and  on  the  left  the  three  Marys,  and  several  of 
the  disciples  following.  All  these  figures  are  in 
alto-relievo,  appearing  at  first  sight  to  be  alto- 
gether detached  from  the  background;  but  behind 
the  effigy  of  the  Saviour,  a Roman  centurion  on 
horseback  is  delineated  in  has-relief.  The  arcading 
is  in  the  Decorated  style,  the  capitals  being  snp- 
ported  on  polished  marble  pillars.  The  cost  of 
the  reredos  is  about  600i. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Dudley. — At  a private  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  in  committee,  the  question  of  Belecting 
a plan  for  the  alterations  in  the  Town-hall  has 
been  discussed.  Mr.  Stokes  moved  a resolution 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Borradale’s  plans  should 
be  acce  pted.  Mr.  Sheppard  moved,  ” That  the 
Council  fbe  recommended  to  apply  to  builders  for 
tenders  or  the  proposed  alterations,  and  in  case 
the  lowest  tender  did  not  much  exceed  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Borradale  (2,0001.),  bis  plans  be 
adopted,  and  the  matter  placed  in  his  bands  as 
architect,  at  a commission  stated;  but  if  the 
tenders  were  much  higher  than  the  estimate,  the 
whole  affair  to  be  lefc  with  the  Council.”  Mr. 
Dudley  seconded  this  amendment.  Mr.  War- 
mington  moved,  and  Dr.  Higgs  seconded,  as  a 
further  amendment,  “That  the  matter  ba  de- 
ferred a fortnight,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Borradale  should  satisfy  the  committee  that 
the  work  could  be  done  at  an  estimate.”  Three 
voted  for  Mr.  Warmington's  amendment,  twelve 
for  Mr.  Sheppard’s,  and  thirteen  for  the  original 
motion. 

Cambridge. — The  new  building  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
been  opened.  The  site  is  a central  one,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Falcon-yard,  and  has  four  public 
ways  to  it  open  on  three  sides,  without  any 
annoyance  from  carriage  traffic.  This  site  was 
purchased  for  l,100i. ; and  on  the  30th  of  March 
in  last  year  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  Mr. 
Loveday,  of  Tibworth  and  Cambridge,  is  the 
contractor  3 and  Mr.  Waterhouse  the  architect. 
The  building  has  a corner  situation,  and  is 
approached  from  St.  Andrew’s-street,  by  Post- 
office-terrace 3 from  Petty  Cury  by  Alexandra- 
street  3 from  Downing-street,  vid  the  Corn 
I Exchange,  by  St.  Tibb’s-row  ; and  by  the 
Falcon-yard.  There  is  a double  entrance  from 
Alexaudra-street  and  Tibb’s-row  to  the  entrance- 
hall  3 and  on  ascending  a wide  stone  staircase 
(fitted  with  mahogany  handrail  and  iron 
balusters),  the  visitor  is  ushered  through  double 
doors  into  the  lecture-hall.  This  is  about  50  ft. 
long,  exclusive  of  the  orchestra  and  gallery. 
The  latter  is  10  ft.  deep,  and  the  orchestra — in 
a semicircular  form — runs  back  about  12  ft.  more. 
The  average  width  of  the  hall  is  31  ft.,  the 
narrowest  point  being  about  30  ft.,  and  the 
broadest  37  ft.  The  lecture-hall  is  22  ft.  high, 
and  is  said  to  accommodate  400  people.  The 
gasfittings  are  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  designing, 
and  were  manufactured  at  the  Midland  Archi- 
tectural Works,  Coventry.  Communicating  with 
the  reading-room  is  the  library,  with  an  extensive 
array  of  shelves ; and  this  leads  to  the  secre- 
tary’s room.  Along  the  reading-room  and  the 
secretary’s  compartment  runs  an  extensively 
glazed  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another 
entrance  to  the  conversation-room.  Descending 
another  lot  of  stone  steps,  the  basement  is 
reached,  to  which  entrance  is  gained  from  the 
south  end  of  Tibb’s-row.  Here  are  lavatories 
and  other  conveniences.  On  the  right  and  left 
of  the  passage  in  the  basement  are  large  class- 
rooms (20  ft.  by  14  ft.),  which  are  designed  for 
the  doable  object  of  allowing  benefit  societies  to 
hold  their  meetings  in,  and  keeping  them  away 
from  the  public-house.  For  quarterly  meetings 
large  societies  would  take  the  large  hall.  The 
flooring  in  the  basement  is  of  red  and  black 
Chesterton  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  basement  is 
heated  with  hot  water,  and  the  upper  compart- 
ments with  hot  air — both  heated  at  one  furnace. 
There  are  kitchen  and  other  conveniences  for 
supplying  tea  to  any  meeting  held  in  the  place. 
The  total  cost  is  nearly  5,0001.,  and  the  building 
has  been  carried  oat  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Tift,  clerk  of  the  works. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Sanitary  Science  and  the  Sewage  Question; 
a Lecture  in  King’s  College,  London.  By  Lewis 
Angell,  C.E.  London : Spon.”  This  lecture  was 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  the  Applied 
Sciences  in  King’s  College  in  July  last  by  Mr. 
Angell,  the  West  Ham  engineer  and  surveyor, 
who  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  King’s  College.  It 
does  not  introduce  theories,  bub  simply  presents 
a sort  of  epitome  of  established  facts  in  both  a 
popular  and  scientific  form ; its  object  in  a pub- 
lished form  being  to  circulate  information  and 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  past  errors,  to  which 

end  it  is  well  adapted  to  be  useful. “ Report 

of  the  Drainage  of  the  Borough  of  Belfast;  J.  J. 
Montgomery,  engineer  3 also  Report  on  the  Pro- 
posed Plan  by  J.  W.  Bazalgette.  Belfast : 
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Baird.  1S67.”  Of  date  24th  of  December, 
1850,  in  a printed  prefix,  Messrs.  Bazalgette  & 
Montgomery  say : — 

‘'The  accompBLyinp  general  plan  allows  the  scheme 
which  we  propose  for  the  drainage  of  Belfast  and  the  re- 
clamation and  sewage  irrigation  of  the  sea  marshes  of 
Belfast  Lough.  In  republishing  the  following  reports,  »t 
is  necessary  to  state  that  the  irrigation  having  been 
decided  on,  and  the  levels  and  other  data  having 
more  accnrately  determined,  an  improvement  of  the  whole 
scheme  will  be  ellected  by  the  modiUcations  shown  ap- 
proximately on  the  plan.  Other  alterations  have  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  new  buildings,  doclra, 

60.,  but  the  scheme  remains  virtnally  as  we  had  previously 
proposed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  lur- 
ther  investigation  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  works 
will  be  very  successful,  not  only  as  regards  their  elRcienoy 
in  promoting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
bot  as  regards  their  financial  results.  The  profits  from 
the  irrigated  lands  will  go  a long  way  towards  repaying 
the  cosf  of  the  thorough  drainage  of  Belfast.” 

“ Boston  Harbour  and  Outfall,  11th  October, 

1870  : Report  of  W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  to  tie 
Boston  Harbour  Commissioners.  Buck,  Printer, 
Boston.”  This  is  a report  on  the  scheme  for 
improving  the  ontfall  of  the  River  Wilbam  by 
fascine  training  works  in  the  Scalp  Reach.  Mr. 
Malcolm,  M.P.,  having  written  to  the  local  com- 
missioners in  March  last,  strongly  advising  the 
scheme  of  their  engineer  and  surveyor,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  to  be  carried  out,  the  commissioners 
instructed  their  surveyor  to  prepare  a report  on 
his  scheme,  with  plana,  &o.,  showing  the  land 
proposed  to  be  reclaimed,  the  course  of  the 
training  work,  and  the  estimated  cost;  and  the 
report  and  plans  now  printed  and  before  us  have 
been  accordingly  prepared  and  circulated  : — 
“Shortly,”  Bays  the  report,  “the  echeme  here  pro- 
posed ia  to  extend  the  fascine  work  a distance  of  about 
two  miles  below  Hobbole,  eo  as  to  confine  the  tidal  and 
fresh  waters  to  one  channel,  and  to  fix  the  shifting  sands 
which  now  choke  up  the  river  ; to  dredge  out  the  clay,  so 
as  to  deepen  the  channel  and  make  the  bottom  of  a 
uniform  level  with  the  sill  of  Hobhole  Sluice  ; to  porchase 
the  right  of  the  Crown  over  the  barren  sands  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  channel. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  this  work  is  estimated  at 

21.0001.,  the  interest  on  which  would  be  682J.  per  annum. 
The  principal  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  which 
the  training  will  assist  in  reclaiming." 

The  benefit  derived,  according  to  Mr.  Malcolm, 
will  be  the  immediate  lowering  of  the  water  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river  to  the  extent  of 
4 ft.,  a general  improvement  of  the  cbannel 
below  Hobbole,  and  the  formation  of  agrionltural 
land  from  the  shifting  sands,  which  mainly  con- 
tribute to  the" annual  silting  up  of  the  river. 

F.  May’s  “ London  Press  Directory  and  Adver- 
tiser’s Handbook : a Classified  Guide  to  the 
Metropolitan  Press.  1871.  London  ; May,  King- 
street,  Sc.  James’s.”  This  seems  to  bo  a useful 
handbook.  In  the  prefatory  remarks  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  now  issued  316  London  news- 
papers. Of  these,  twenty-one  are  daily,  one, 
oddly  enough,  five  times,  and  one  four  times,  a 
week,  two  three  times  aweek.and  thirteen  twice 
a week.  There  are  215  weekly,  and  others  fort- 
nightly and  three  times  a month,  and  forty-six 
monthly.  Of  London  periodical  publications, 
magazines,  reviews,  &c.,  there  are  473,  besides 
those  enumerated  under  the  head  of  newspapers. 
Of  the  former,  338  are  monthly,  seventy-six 
quarterly,  thirteen  irregnlarly,  thirby-sevon 
weekly  ; and  others  are  bimonthly,  half- 

yearly,  and  annually  published. Messrs. 

Groombridgo’a  “Rainbow  Stories”  promise 
to  be  p‘>pular.  We  have  the  first  two  be- 
fore us — “ Phil  Themdyke’s  Adventures,”  by 
Frances  Wilbrahatn,  and  “ The  Rift  in  the  Rock,” 
by  ;Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall.  The  latter  is  directed 
against  jealousy  in  the  child  mind,  and  is  a very 
interesting  story  charmingly  told. The  Rec- 

tangular Review  has  some  agreeable  papers  on 
Modern  Portrait  Painters,  Modern  Poets,  and 
the  Drama.  It  contains  an  overdose  of  very 

speculative  Masocry. “Historical  Diary  of 

the  War  between  France  and  Germany,”  by 
H.  Allnutt,  patt  I.,  shows  in  small  compass  the 
remarkable  events  that  followed  each  other  up  to 

the  end  of  October.  Other  parts  will  follow. 

Last  year’s  volume  of  The  Sunday  at  Homo,  and 
that  of  The  Leisure  Hour,  now  ready  for  de- 
livery, are  full  of  very  interesting  and  safe 

reading,  very  fully  illustrated. The  People’s 

Magazine  continues  its  account  of  the  Mont 
Cents  Tunnel,  and  baa  a view  of  the  Royal 
Library,  Windsor  Castle. 


Illistilhtnca. 

The  SxirveyoTShip  of  St.  Saviour's. — The 
Local  Buard  of  Works  for  the  district  has 
nnanimouFly  voted  an  increase  of  50Z.  per  annum 
to  the  salary  (2001.)  of  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
Greenstreet,  “ for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  bis  duties.” 


liTotre  Dame  de  Paris. — Mr.  John  Ruskiu 
writes  to  a London  paper: — “It  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  some  of  yonr  readers,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  round  Paris,  to  know, 
as  far  as  I am  able  to  tell  them,  the  rank  which 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  holds  among  archi- 
tectural aud  historical  monuments.  Nearly 
every  great  church  in  France  has  some  merit 
special  to  itself : in  other  countries,  one  style  is 
common  to  many  districts;  in  France,  nearly 
every  province  has  its  unique  and  precious 
monument.  But  of  thirteontb-centary  Gothic, — 
the  moat  perfect  architectural  stylo  north  of  the 
Alps, — there  ia,  both  in  historical  interest  and 
in  accomplished  perfectness  of  art,  one  unique 
monument, — the  Sainte  Chapello  of  Paris.  As 
examples  of  Gothic,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  cathedrals  of  Char- 
tres, Rouen,  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Bonrges  form 
a kind  of  cinquefoil  round  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
of  which  it  ia  impossible  to  say  which  ia  the 
most  precious  petal ; but  any  one  of  those  leaves 
would  bo  worth  a complete  rose  of  any  other 
country’s  work  except  Italy’s.  Nothing  else  in 
art,  on  the  surface  of  the  round  earth,  could 
represent  any  one  of  them,  if  destroyed,  or  be 
named  as  of  any  equivalent  valne.  Central 
among  these,  as  in  position,  so  in  its  school  of 
sculpture ; unequalled  in  that  speciality  but  by 
the  porch  of  the  north  transept  of  Rouen,  and, 
in  a somewhat  later  school,  by  the  western 
porches  of  Bourges  j absolutely  unreplaceable  as 
a pure  and  lovely  source  of  art-instruction  by 
any  future  energy  or  ingenuity,  stands, — per- 
haps, this  morning,  I ought  rather  to  write 
stood, — Notre  Dame  of  Paris.” 

IMoalt  and  the  Moabite  Stone. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Association,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Soarth  in  the 
chair,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Odgers  has  read  a paper 
on  “ Moab,  the  Moabites,  and  the  recently-dis- 
covered Moabite  Stone.”  After  referring  to 
wbat  had  been  written  in  reference  to  the  stone 
by  M.  Ganneau,  Professor  Rawlinson,  Professor 
Weir,  Professor  Scblettman,  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and 
others,  Mr. Odgers  brought  together,  from  various 
sources,  such  facts  as  appeared  most  likely  to 
interest  the  members  of  the  Assooiation,  giving 
some  account  of  the  country  in  which  the  Moabite 
Stone  had  lain  for  about  2,500  years,  aud  of  the 
people  who  have  inhabited  that  country  during 
those  long  ages.  The  inscription  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  describes  the  various  works  accomplished 
by  King  Mesha,  especially  his  building  a bridge 
across  the  Arnon.  The  banks  of  this  river  are 
80  steep,  that  the  descent  on  the  south  side 
occupied  Irby  aud  Mangles  an  hour  and  half. 
Traces  of  a paved  Roman  road  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  there  is 
still  standing  one  arch  of  a bridge,  28  ft.  9 in. 
in  height,  end  31  ft.  6 in.  span  j and  there  seems 
little  room  to  doubt,  said  Mr.  Odgers,  that  this 
old  Roman  road  and  old  bridge  ore  on  the  basis 
of  the  ancient  road  and  bridge  constrncted  by 
Mesha,  as  recorded  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  Other 
points  of  interest  were  noticed  in  the  lecture 
(which  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  delivery). 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  large  maps,  draw- 
ings, &c. 

A Itoman  Cemetery. — An  nnexpected  dis- 
covery has  been  made  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  at  Appleton-le-street,  on  the 
line  of  Roman  road  from  Malton  and  Isurinm, 
and  about  half  a mile  from  the  extensive  Roman 
floors  found  by  the  Rev.  James  Robertson  a few 
years  ago.  In  excavating  for  garden  work, 
sever.al  human  skulls  and  disturbed  bones  were 
found  in  the  top  soil,  and  lower  down,  in  fine 
oolitic  sands  aud  gravels,  undisturbed  burials  in 
good  preservation  were  met  with.  These  were 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  all 
lying  east  and  west,  or  nearly  so,  some  on  the 
back,  with  hands  down, in  the  Christian  fashion; 
others  on  one  side,  recumbent,  with  bands  up  to 
the  face  in  two  cases.  There  were  some  shards  of 
Roman  pottery,  some  animal  bones  (split),  and  a 
few  burnt  atones.  The  bank  is  doubtless  full  of 
interments. 

Carlisle  Bridge,  Du1)Iln. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  the  16th  ult.,  Mr. 
Chas.  Geoghegan,  architect,  read  a paper  on 
“A  New  Method  of  Extending  Bridges  and 
Reducing  Steep  Gradients,”  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  his  design  forimproving  Carlisle  Bridge. 
He  maintained  that  for  29,0001.  it  might  be  made 
a bridge  153  ft.  wide,  perfectly  flat,  economical, 
symmetrical,  enduring,  and  arohitectnrally  su- 
perior to  most  of  the  modern  flat  bridges  in 
Europe. 


Rateable  Value  of  Metropolis. — The  fol- 
lowing returns,  showing  the  total  annual  value  . 
of  the  rateable  property  in  the  metropolis,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Jebb,  clerk  to  the  i' 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Distriot,  | 
under  the  provisions  o(  the  Valuation  of  Pro- 
perty (Metropolis)  Act,  1869 : — St.  Maryle-  , 
bone  parish,  1,159,187J. ; St.  Pancras  parish, 
1,149,8171  ; St.Mary, Lambeth, parish, 935,8031.; 

St.  George’sunioo, 1,862,3981.;  St.  Mary,  Isling- 
ton,  parish,  984,0411. ; St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
parish,  451,6111.  10s. ; St.  Mary,  Paddington, 
parish,  941,8111.  ; St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green, 
parish,  270,5241.  Ss.  ; St.  Giles,  Camberwell, 
parish,  478,1181. ; St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  parish, 
341,7491. ; Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  parish,  , 
935,720Z. ; St.  George’s  - in  ■ the -East  parish, 
184,1751.;  Mile -end  Old -town  (hamlet  of) 
parish,  263,4991. ; St.  John,  Hampstead,  parish, 
263,9151.;  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Blooms- 
bury, parish,  307,393L ; Westminster  union, 
623,5411.  153.;  Whitechapel  union,  314,S50Z.; 
Greenwich  nnion,  421,5371.;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  union,  695,0231. ; Hackney  union, 
580,3761.  ; Holboru  union,  726,022J. ; Strand 
nnion,  553,7061.  Is. ; Fulham  union,  281,2141.; 
Stepney  union,  256,6871.  lOs. ; Poplar  unmn, 
448,882L  ; St.  Saviour’s  union,  724,3451.; 
Lewisham  nnion,  386.821Z.  ; St.  Clave’s  union, 
579,596;  City  of  London  union,  2,556,404; 
Woolwich  nnion,  216,3061.  lOs.  : — total, 
19,900,072Z.  lls. 

Another  House-Boiler  Explosion  In  the 
Uorth. — One  of  these  alarming  accidents  has 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  'I.  C.  Temperley, 
Claremont-place,  Gateshead.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Temperley  determined  to  erect,  in  the  rear 
of  bis  house,  an  outshotbailding,  the  upper  story 
of  which  should  include  a bath-room.  To  supply 
the  bath  a boiler  was  fitted  up  behind  the  kitchen 
fire-place,  communicating  with  the  now  bath- 
room by  means  of  pipes.  The  kitchen  is  on  the 
basement  story  of  the  house,  and  is  sunk  about 
8 fc.  below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  drawing- 
room is  immediately  above  the  kitchen  ; and  the 
eastern  gable,  close  against  which  the  boiler  was 
laid,  is  at  present  exposed,  the  ground  immedi- 
ately adjoining  not  having  been  built  upon.  The 
boiler  was  put  in  its  place  only  about  a 
month  ago.  So  far  as  was  known,  it  had  been 
in  good  working  order  from  the  time  it  was 
brought  into  use,  and  no  dangerwas  apprehended, 
the  water  in  the  tap  ontsido  the  house  being 
"on,”  although  a severe  frost  had  been  prevail- 
ing all  night.  The  fires  were  lighted  as  usual 
in  the  morning,  and  nothing  was  supposed  to  be 
wrong  until  about  one  o’clock,  when,  without  a 
moment’s  warning,  the  boiler  exploded,  with  a 
terrific  shock,  wrecking  everything  in  its  way  to 
pieces.  The  house  was  so  shattered  by  the 
explosion  as  to  be  little  better  than  a wreck. 

Arcbasology  in  Rome.— An  ancient  tomb 
has  just  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  side 
towers  of  the  Porta  Salara,  which  is  in  course  of 
demolition  for  the  restoration  and  enlargement 
of  that  gate.  The  architect,  Vespignani,  who 
directs  these  works  immediately  informed 
General  Lamarmoraof  the  discovery.  The  tomb, 
says  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  consists  of  a square  monument  of  traver- 
tine stone,  measuring  about  four  metres  on  each 
side,  with  basement  and  pilasters  in  slight  relief. 

It  had  been  built  np  in  the  tower,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  gate,  ou  going  ont  of  the  city.  'The 
British  Archroological  Society,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  has  resumed  its  meetings  at  the 
Poli  Palace.  The  opening  discourse  was  deli- 
vered on  the  30bh  December,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 

“ On  the  Excavations  in  Rome  during  the  year 
1870.”  On  the  6th  ult.  Mr.  C.  J.  Hemans  gave 
a lecture  upon  the  “ Inundations  in  Rome.”  On 
the  following  Friday,  the  13th  nib.,  Mr.  Parker 
delivered  a lecture  on  “ The  Leonine  City,  from 
its  foundation  by  Leo  IV.  to  its  present  condi- 
tion,” followed  by  a rapid  but  learned  epitome 
of  the  varied  destinies  of  the  Mausolenm  of 
Adrian  up  to  its  present  denomination  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shadwell, 
on  the  2l8t  nit.,  read  a dissertation  of  the 
Chevalier  L.  Visconti,  upon  the  Colosseum,  or 
Flavian  Amphitheatre. 

Ireland. — The  new  church  and  refectory 
buildings  have  been  completed  at  the  College  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  Tullabeg,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant edocational  establishments  in  this 
country.  The  recent  additions  measure  100  ft. 
by  36  ft,,  and  have  been  completed  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan. 
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Opeslo^  of  a New  Reservoir  at  X.aken- 
baxn. — The  Norwich  Water  Woika  Compauy 
have  just  completed  an  important  work  in  con- 
nexioD  with  the  water  supply  of  the  city,  in  the 
building  of  a new  reservoir  at  Lakenhatn.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ilawksley,  C.E., 
of  London,  the  engineer-in-chief  to  the  company. 
In  the  first  instance  contracts  were  solicited,  but 
it  was  ultimately  determined  that  the  company 
should  itself  undertake  the  work.  The  total 
cost  has  been  6,0001.  or  7,0001.  The  company’s 
manager,  Mr.  Ayris,  had  the  charge  of  the 
undertaking,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Bishop  acted  under 
him  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  site  adjoins  that 
on  which  the  old  one  stands,  namely,  near  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.  Some  7,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavation  had  to  be  made.  _ The  reservoir,  a 
covered  one,  is  128  ft.  square  inside,  and  17  ft. 
from  floor  to  roof.  It  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  groined  arches  carried  on  independent 
piers,  G-l  in  number, the  outer  walls,  for  strength, 
being  made  to  form  a series  of  bays,  the  roof 
of  each  bay  terminating  in  a half-dome.  A tank 
is  formed  at  each  corner,  the  outer  walls  of  which 
are  circular,  with  a domed  roof,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a corner  tie  in  binding  together  the 
walls  of  the  reservoir.  The  floor  is  made  up  of 
a bed  of  concrete,  overlaid  with  a bed  of  clay, 
covered  with  bricks,  the  concrete  being  ex- 
tended beyond  the  foundation  of  the  outer  walls 
to  a puddle  clay  bank,  which  is  carried  up  from 
it  to  above  the  water-line  of  the  reservoir.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  the  reservoir  will  con- 
tain is  about  1,400,000  gallons. 

The  Sanitary  Measures  of  the  Covern- 
xaent. — Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  his  constituents  : — “ The  work  which  has 
now  occupied  me  two  years,  and  during  this 
recess  has  kept  me  much  away  from  the  country, 
namely,  the  chairmanship  of  the  Eoyal  Sanitary 
Commission,  seems  to  be  approaching  a success- 
ful end.  The  report  is  forthcoming,  which  gives 
a history  of  our  confused  and  multifarious  sani- 
tary laws  up  to  the  present  time,  and  extensive 
evidence,  oral  and  written,  on  the  imperfect 
working  of  local  government, — the  most  vital 
essence  of  oor  national  vigour, — in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  It  elaborates,  through  comment 
and  argument,  a complete  consolidation  into  one 
clear  statute  all  the  provisions  which  in  every 
town  and  parish  of  England  and  Wales,  except 
the  metropolis,  are  required  for  the  health  and 
social  well-being  of  the  community.  Mr.  Bruce 
assures  me  that  he  and  two  of  his  colleagues  are 
now  hard  at  work  preparing  a Bill  from  these 
materials;  and  I hope  that,  while  the  better 
organisation  of  our  national  defences  will  be 
necessarily  the  main  subject  of  the  labours  of 
the  approaching  session,  this  great  work  of 
domestic  reform  may  find  its  quiet  opportunity. 
The  idea  of  the  one  comprehensive  Act  will  be 
to  render  uniform,  general,  and  active  the 
powers  of  local  government  in  every  place, 
under  the  inspection  and  stimulas  of  a central 
authority.” 

Ditching:  by  Steam. — The  Scientijic  Press 
(American)  gives  the  following  sketch  of  a 
steam  ditching-machine'  now  on  exhibition  in 
San  Francisco: — On  a frame,  41  fc.  long  and 
12  ft.  wide,  mounted  on  four  wooden  wheels,  are 
placed  a 23-bors6  power  steam-engine,  the 
cutting  apparatus,  and  the  belts  for  raising  and 
discharging  the  earth.  There  are  four  revolving 
knives  for  pulverising  the  ground,  2 ft.  in  width, 
and  having  on  each  side  a blade  for  turning  the 
sloping  edge  of  the  ditch.  These  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  as  desired.  The  earth  is  thrown  upon 
a gutta-percha  apron  or  belt,  which  elevates  it  to 
the  rear  of  the  machine,  whence  it  is  thrown  ofi' 
to  the  side  of  the  ditch  by  a horizontal  belt. 
The  machine  is  claimed  to  be  able  to  cut  daily 
from  one  or  two  miles  of  a ditch,  4i  ft.  deep, 
4 ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  28  in.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  three  workmen  and  an  engineer  being 
required  to  run  it.  The  entire  weight  is  about 
8 tons. 

Reformation  of  Funerals. — A Beformed 
Funerals  Company,  in  Langham-place,  speak  of 
their  improved  system  of  conducting  funerals, 
and  the  new  and  superior  hearses  and  carriages 
Vfhioh  have  been  built  for  the  Company  from 
novel  and  artistio  designs,  by  Messrs.  Corben  & 
Sods,  of  Great  Queen-street.”  The  company 
will  dispense  with  mutes,  velvet  horse-cloths, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  all  snch  mere  theatrical 
display.  Their  capital  is  10,0001,  in  2,000  shares 
of  51.  each,  of  which  one-fifth  (400  shares)  have 
already  been  agreed  to  be  subscribed.  The  Dean 
of  Armagh  is  one  of  the  directors. 
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“ On  Dandscape.”  — Professor  Buskin  is 
lecturing  ou  Landscape  in  the  theatre  of  the 
New  Museum,  Oxford.  In  bis  first  discourse, 
as  reported  in  the  AtliencBum,  the  lecturer  thus 
sketched  out  a mode  of  operation  : — ” In  begin- 
ning a subject,  the  first  thing  is  to  outline  it  with 
a definite  terminal  pencil-line;  but  note, previous 
to  eommeucing  your  sketch,  (1)  The  date  and 
time  of  day ; (2)  the  temperature  and  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind ; (3)  the  direction 
in  which  you  are  looking,  and  the  side  from 
which  the  light  proceeds.  As  the  outline  of 
solid  form  represents  natural  limits,  your  pencil- 
lines  should  correspond  exactly  with  these 
limits.  In  landscape,  the  outline  is  often  so 
complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  it ; it 
is  no  outline,  but  only  a softened  edge.  This 
tempts  painters  to  neglect  outline  and  think 
only  of  colour,  thus  losing  their  sense  of  organic 
form,  their  precision  of  hand,  and  their  respect 
for  every  law  and  for  all  the  safeguards  and 
dignities  of  their  art.  Hence  it  is  that  land- 
scape has  become  frivolous  and  justly  despised. 
Turner  is  a great  landscape-painter  because  he 
can  really  draw  an  outline.  It  is  true  that  he 
often  loses  his  outlines,  but  he  can  invariably 
find  them  again  at  his  pleasure.  The  just  law 
of  landscape,  then,  is,  that  whenever  one  space 
of  colour  is  distinguished  from  another  by  a 
clear  limit,  it  must  be  marked  by  a plain  and 
accurate  outline.  The  outline  should  at  first 
be  equal  throughout,  though  this  may  be  modi- 
fied afterwards.  In  some  of  Durer’s  best  pic- 
tures the  outlines  are  all  of  the  same  breadth; 
and  yet  he  gets  by  means  of  them  all  the  de- 
tails of  feature  and  expression. 

Proposed  Public  Sulldlsg  and  Market 
for  Windsor. — We  nnderstand  that  Mr.  Chars- 
ley  is  taking  active  measures  to  obtain  this 
necessity  for  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  He 
has  communicated  with  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, the  Local  Government  Board,  the  6th 
Bucks  Rifle  Corps,  the  Building  Society,  the  Gas 
Company,  and  the  Water  Company,  to  pro- 
pose to  build  suitable  rooms  for  holding  their 
meetings,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
officers,  and  also  a fire-proof  room  in  the  base- 
ment for  the  safety  of  their  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  au  armoury  for  the  rifle  corps,  on 
their  promising  to  give  fair  rental  for  the  ac- 
commodation. Satisfactory  replies  have  already 
been  given  by  some  of  the  bodies,  and  the  local 
Express  says  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  having  in  one  building  accommodation  for  all 
the  institutions  of  the  place.  This  public  build- 
ing, if  thus  supplied,  will  have  a large  room 
capable  of  holding  500  persons.  Mr,  Cbarsley 
has  promised  to  give  the  site,  which  will  be  in 
Mackenzie-street,  near  the  railway  station. 

Water  for  the  Mild  Hindoo.— “A  noted 
man  among  the  Hindoos,”  writes  the  Calcutta 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  “ has  declared 
himself  in  favonr  of  his  countrymen  using  the 
ordinary  water  brought  into  the  town  by  the 
municipality.  This  has  been  for  some  time  a 
very  serious  question,  and  the  declaration  will 
be  of  value— in  fact,  will  be  a real  sanitary 
victory.  Hindoos  cannot,  the  learned  gentleman 
says,  use  any  but  the  Ganges  water  for  religious 
purposes;  but  for  every-day  use  they  are  quite 
justified  in  taking  the  supply  from  the  muni- 
cipality, especially  since  no  leather  but  only 
indiarubber  is  used  about  the  pipes.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  this  will  decide  the  question. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  only  waited  for 
some  cue  to  do  what  every  sensible  person  among 
them  has  wished  to  do  if  it  could  be  dbne  without 
breaking  caste.” 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — This 
society  has  been  formed.  It  has  for  ” its  objects 
the  investigation  of  the  arcbmology,  history,  and 
chronology  of  ancient  and  modern  Assyria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  Biblical 
lands  ; the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  anti- 
quities of  those  countries  ; and  the  preservation 
of  a continuous  record  of  discoveries,  now,  or 
hereafter  to  be,  in  progress.”  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cooper,  9,  Conduit-street. 

Somerset  County  Xiunatlc  Asylum 
Chapel. — We  have  received  a letter  com- 
plaining that  Messrs.  Parr  & Strong,  architects, 
who  made  the  design  for  the  chapel,  have  been 
employed  to  carry  out  the  works  themselves — 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  building 
contractor.  Further,  that  the  excess  of  the  cost 
over  the  estimates  is  well-nigh  incredible.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  matter  is 
explainable. 


Fires  In  the  Metropolis  In  1670. — From 
Captain  Shaw’s  report  on  London  fires,  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
we  learn  that  the  total  number  of  calls  to  fires, 
or  supposed  fires,  received  during  the  year  1870 
was  2,188.  The  fires  of  the  past  year,  com- 
pared  with  those  of  1869,  showed  an  increase  of 
374;  and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  555.  The 
proportion  of  serious  losses  was,  however,  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
number  of  fires  in  which  life  was  lost  was 
twenty-one.  11,161,446  gallons,  or  about 
50,000  tons,  of  water  was  the  quantity  of  water 
used, — an  insignificant  quantity,  the  report 
states,  for  the  work  done.  Captain  Shaw  pre- 
sumes that  London  will  not  submit  much  longer 
to  the  inconvenience  and  risks  of  intermittent 
water  supply,  and  anticipates  that  when  con- 
stant high-pressure  services  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  quantity  of  water  used  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  will  be  still  further  reduced,  as 
in  many  cases  a single  gallon  in  an  early  stage 
is  more  effective  than  a million  half  an  hour 
later. 

Great  Guns.  — A correspondent  writes, — 
People  are  talking  of  pebble  powder  and  the 
great  35-ton  gun  which  blows  out  a quantity  of 
the  120  lb.  charge  unexploded.  Now,  sir,  1 pre- 
sume it  is  desired  to  urge  on  the  700  lb.  peace- 
makers quicker  and  farther  with  the  same 
number  of  pebbles  (David  won  a battle  with 
only  two).  The  great  gun  is  fired  by  electricity, 
the  swiftest  thing  known.  My  proposition  is  to 
place  amidst  the  pebbles  a number  of  long  pla- 
tinum wires,  as  fine  as  hair ; the  instant  the 
electricity  is  transmitted,  the  platinum  becomes 
red  hot  the  entire  length  of  every  wire,  and 
would  give  instantaneous  ignition  to  every 
pebble.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
barristers’  wigs  of  the  more  costly  kind  are  made 
of  fine  platinum  : it  is  preferred  to  horse-hair. 
If  these  legal  ^ornaments  (?)  were  touched  with 
a conductor,  yon  would  in  an  instant  see  a red- 
hot-headed  lawyer ! It  could  be  tested  on  some 
testy  Q.C.  iu  any  of  our  law  courts,  and  an 
explosion  would  doubtless  take  place. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Bogineers. — 

The  annual  soiree  and  ball  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  has  taken  place  in  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  There  were  upwards 
of  1,500  persons  present.  The  chair  was  taken 
I by  Mr.  N.  'Wade,  president  of  the  Liverpool 
! branch  of  the  society.  Mr.  James  Samuelson 
[ and  a number  of  other  gentlemen  were  also  on 
I the  platform.  The  society  was  established  in 
j 1851,  and  has  now  322  branches,  of  which  288 
I are  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
1 United  Kingdom,  nine  in  Australia,  four  in 
I Canada,  one  in  Malta,  one  in  Turkey,  one  in 
France,  eighteen  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
' rica,  and  one  in  Bombay.  In  February,  1851, 
j there  were  only  7,417  members,  but  in  December 
last  the  number  had  reached  34,769.  The  fol- 
lowing amounts  have  been  expended  in  benefits 
during  nineteen  years  : — Donation  benefit, 
485,8241. ; sick  benefit,  179,165J. ; superannua- 
tion benefit,  53,327Z. ; accidents,  &c.,  benefit, 
17,G00Z. ; funeral  benefit,  55,850Z. ; benevolent 
grants,  14,877Z. ; assistance  to  other  trades, 
10,425Z. : total,  817,0681. 

Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
on  the  30th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  read  a 
paper  ‘‘  On  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion between  Employers  and  Employed,  and  what 
is  required  to  give  them  further  Success,”  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : — “ That  this 
meeting  requests  the  Council  of  the  Association 
to  procure  the  insertion  in  any  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment next  Session  clauses  to  secure,  for  modern 
boards  of  arbitration,  formed  to  settle  trade 
disputes,  [the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  5 Georgel  V. 
c.  96,  or  to  provide  some  other]  means  for  en- 
forcing the  attendance  of  parties  and  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  doou- 
ments  before  such  boards,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  awards  duly  made  by  them.” 

Mysterious  Deatb  of  an  Architect. — Mr 
W.  Carter  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Bed  Lion 
Hotel,  Barnes,  respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Cooper,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  late  of  The 
Cedars,  Putney,  who  disappeared  from  home 
under  mysterious  circumstances  on  the  7th 
December,  and  whose  body  was  found  in  the 
Thames,  near  Barnes  Biidge,  on  Monday  last. 
The  jury  returned  as  their  verdict  that  the  de- 
ceased was  found  drowned,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  bow  he  came  by  his  death. 
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Svaporation  and  Evaporation  Gaugresi 

A reprint  from  the  prooaedtn^s  of  the  Meteoro^ 
logical  Society  shows  that  Mr.  George  Dines, 
F.M.S.,  read  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  on  this 
Bnbjeot  and  on  the  formation  of  dew,  in  No- 
vember last.  At  the  close  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Dines  says : — 


“ I will  briefly  state  my  opinioo  as  to  the  rarions  canses 
upon  which,  teparaiely  and  combirtedf  eTsporation 
depends.  . , . 

First  and  greatest,  is  the  movement  of  the  air;  this 
varies  so  mnoh  that  the  evaporation  would  in  some  cases 
be  seven  times  as  great  as  in  others. 

Secondly.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  increases  the  evaporation;  and  auy  thing 
which  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  water  lessens  the 
evaporation.  , . 

Thirdly.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  temperature  ot 
the  dew-point  lessens  the  evaporation  ; and  anything  which 
lessens  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  increases  the 
evaporation." 

Ifc  is  cnriotis,  we  may  here  remark,  to  note  the 
way  in  wbich  the  surface  of  a pond,  or  other 
body  of  water,  will  occasionally,  on  some  chilly 
misty  morning,  smoke  as  if  it  were  a warm  bath, 
and  evaporate  into  the  accnmulating  mist. 


Three  Boys  Suffocated  In  a Charcbi — 

Three  boys,  aged  respectively  13,  8,  and  5 years, 
sons  of  Jabez  Lamb,  were  snffocated  at  All 
Saints’  Chnrcb,  Bradford,  on  Saturday  night. 
They  had  gone  into  the  vault  ooutaiuing  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  it  is  believed  they  had  lain 
down  to  sleep.  When  they  were  found  the  place 
was  full  of  vapour  arising  from  the  coke  by 
which  the  fire  was  fed.  Only  one  of  the  boys 
was  alive,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The 
grandfather  of  the  boys  is  verger  at  the  ohuroh. 


Vorkshlre  Architectural  Society. — The 

general  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  has  been  held  at  the  York  School  of 
Art.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hey  presided.  The  Rev. 
G.  Rowe,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  the  society  continues  in  a flouriahing 
condition.  A paper  on  the  Manor  House  at 
York,  by  Mr.  Davies,  was  read;  after  which  the 
Rev.  T.  Bayly  read  one  on  the  Stained  Glass  of 
York  Minster,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe  one  on 
Kirby  Hill  Church,  Boroughbridge. 


Victoria  Philosophical  Institute. — The 

third  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  8, 
Adelphi-terrace  on  Monday  last;  several  new 
members  were  announced.  Mr.  Savile’s  paper 
“ On  the  Evidences  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments 
to  the  Sojourn  of  Israel,”  was  read  by  Dr. 
Fraser.  The  Eev.  J.  H.  Titcomb  began  the 
discussion  by  proving  that  several  of  the  author’s 
arguments  were  untenable,  and  he  showed  thecon- 
cord  that  existed  in  numerous  instances  between 
the  Scripture  accounts,  these  discoveries  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  the  Rabbinical  Chro- 
nology of  the  fourth  century.  The  Rev.  C. 
Graham  supported  some  of  these  arguments,  as 
also  did  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath.  The  chairman 
closed  the  discussion,  and  announced  that  the 
Rev.  G.  Henelow  would  read  a paper  on  ‘‘Phyl- 
lotaxis,  or  the  Arrangement  of  Leaves  in  accord- 
ance with  Mathematical  Laws,”  on  the  20th  insb. 


Junior  United  Service  Cluh. — This  club 
has  been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Holland  & Han- 
nen,  and  Messrs.  Holland  & Sou,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Moody,  of  South  Kensington 
Museum, 


TENDERS. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  8t.  George’s  (Hanover. 
square)  Union,  Fnlham-road,  Chelsea  - 

Turrell  (Sloane-street)  ....  '''*  " " 

Henshaw  

Kewman  & Mann  

Hutt  & Co 

Hajlock 

Hoare  & Poolethtvaite  ..... 

Wood  

Hill,  KeddeU,  & Waldram 


2,693  0 
2,525  0 
2,193  0 
2,460  0 
2,430  0 
3,385  0 


Till  , 


. (75  0 0 
2,350  0 0 
2,345  0 


For  two  cottages,  at  Edmonton,  for  Mr.  J.  Jackson 
Mesars.  Kennard  Sc,  Buck,  arehitecta:— 

Newton  (accepted)  £360  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Central  Villa,  Great  Barford,  Beds» 
for  Mr.  James  Hart.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect: — 

Haywood  £185  0 0 

Richards  95  0 0 

Watford 74  10  0 

G.  Haynes  73  5 0 

W.  Haynes  5^2  13  9 

Tickers  69  H 6 

Knight  & Boston  (accepted)  64  19  0 


For  fittings,  at  33,  New  Bridge-atreet,  Blackfriars,  for 
Meaara.  Spiers  &,  Fond.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mcaara. 
Pain  & Clark : — 


Tbompaon £f(85 

Cook  & Green  675 

LasceUcB  566 

Manley  & Rogers  655 

Drew  635 

Bracher  & Son  (accd.)  499 


Deduct,  if 

Honduras  Mahogany. 
£55 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  P,  C.-M.  H.  P.-O.  F.  S.-MewM.  W.-J.  D.-H.  8.-H.  H.- 
W.  I,— J.  P.— A.  B.— M.  F — J.  P.— A Perplexed  One.  — J.  L.— Mr.  C.— 
Q.  A.  D,— W.  C.— B.  E.  R.-F-  M.-B.  * J,-G.  F.  8.— A.  M.— 
Mr.  P.-R.  P.-C.  L.  E.— H.  B.  A Sons.— W.  A.— B.  J.— Nemo.— 
J.  H.-W.  W.-C.  I.  B.-J.  E.  N.-W.  B.-J.  G.-T.  E.  E.— Cept.  P. 
(any  real  Information  will  have  attention). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addiesees. 

All  elatementa  of  facte.  Hits  of  Tenders,  Ac.  mnet  be  accompanieil 
by  the  name  and  addte-e  of  tba  sender,  not  necetiariiy  fo 
publication. 

oTE.— The  reipenslbllily  of  signed  artlclee,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS, 


Wright  (Brothers)  & Goodchild  2,345  0 0 


Tbeatre  Royal,  Drury-Iane. — The  annual 
general  assembly  of  proprietors  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury-lane,  was  held  in  the  saloon  of  the 
theatre.  From  the  huancial  statement  it 
appeared  that  the  total  receipts,  including  the 
balance  of  2,857i.,  have  been  10,8801.,  and  the 
payments,  including  the  sum  of  1,7221.  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  for  rent  and  2,5501.  to  the 
trustees  of  the  renters,  bad  amounted  to  8,3-161., 
leaving  a balance  of  2,534Z.  The  receipts  com- 
prised the  sum  of  5,460Z.  received  from  the 
lessee.  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson,  the  architect,  read 
his  report,  which  stated  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  general  repairs,  the  theatre  was  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  A long  discussion  ensued 
upon  the  disputes  existing  between  the  architect 
and  the  lessee,  but  ultimately  the  report  was 
adopted.  The  chairman,  in  reply  to  a question, 
said  the  theatre  was  not  insured. 


Cook  & Green  . 

Snowden 

Nightingale  

Scrivener  Sc.  White  

Manley  & Rogers  

Carter 

Thompson  

Torkington  

Stephenson  

Turrell  (Seymour-place)  , 
Bradley  


2.333  0 
_ 133  0 0 
2,332  0 0 
2,294  0 0 
2.377  0 


Advertisements  connof  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 


i,203  0 0 


0 0 


For  house,  in  Whyteleaf-road,  Caterham,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  G.  H.  Drew.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow  : — 

Turner  & Sons  £1,069  0 0 

Jarrett  1,063  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  1,050  0 0 

Ward  1,044  0 0 

Smethurst 1,039  0 0 


Becorative  Art.— Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A., 
delivered  a lecture  on  ” Decorative  Art,”  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Man- 
chester, last  week.  There  was  a large  atten- 
dance. Commencing  by  stating  that  truth  is 
the  essential  element  of  all  beauty  in  art,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  show  that  the  qualities 
of  mind  required  to  produce  a work  of  art  were 
tygo — namely,  the  power  of  design  and  the 
power  of  imitation ; the  power  of  design  being 
of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  ornamental.  Mr. 
Poynter  led  his  andience  from  the  consideration 
of  a decorated  coal-scuttle  to  that  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  greatest  of  artists. 


For  main  drainage  works,  for  the  district  of  New  Shore- 
ham,  Susses.  Mr.  J.  P.  Culbron,  C.E. 

Saunders  Sc  Loader 
Harries 


Moore 

Neave  & Fry 

Furuiss  

Goodair  

Vickers  & Crane  

Blaekmore  &.  Howard 

Cole 

Hayward  

Carter 


..£6,750  0 
..  6,760  0 
„ 6,600  0 
..  6,199  0 
..  4.730  0 
4,728  0 
..  4,685  0 
..  4,463  0 
..  4,148  0 
...  4,133  0 


eS*  NOTICE  . — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher.” 

In  consequercce  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buiideb 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  TWENTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  as  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  NumberSf. 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninep?nee  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
ike  Off.ee,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Old  King  John’s 
Head,  Maasfield-street,  Kingsland.  Mr.  Edwards,  archi- 
tect 


Another  Somerset  Sample. — At  the  last 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Bridgwater  Board  of  Guar- 
dians Yeovil  practices  were  illustrated  and  proved, 
The  evil  doings  in  unions  are  infectious,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  western  counties.  A discussion 
ensued,  and  it  was  resolved  that  as  Col.  Ward, 
the  Poor-law  inspector,  had  already  been  invited 
to  investigate  a charge  of  insubordination 
against  one  of  the  hospital  nurses,  and  an  alle- 
gation against  the  matron  of  changing  the  linen 
of  the  hospital  patients  late  at  night,  he  should 
also  be  requested  to  investigate  the  present 
charges. 


Cottage  Hospital,  Petersfield. — The  pro- 
ject for  establishing  a Cottage  Hospital  for  this 
town  and  the  surrounding  district,  set  on  foot  a 
little  more  than  twelve  months  since,  has  been 
carried  to  a successful  issue,  the  building  being 
now  quite  completed.  The  hospital,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Lendon,  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  John  Gammon,  of  this  town. 


Foster  

Cole 

Pringle  

Cherry  

Blftckmore  Sc.  Morley.. 

Stead  

Blott  

Rooney,  Brothers  

Hart  

Bennett  & Sands 

Chalk  

Barton  & Groves  

Lumley  & Co 

Howard 

Crook  

Maers  (accepted)  

Stevens  


360  14  S 
350  0 0 
345  0 0 
340  0 0 


280  0 0 


For  house  and  shop,  at  Edmonton,  for  Mr.  Dale. 

Messrs.  Kennard  &.  Buck,  architects: — 

Pocock,  ....£1,460  0 0 

Davies  1,400  0 0 

Ward  1,360  0 0 

Field  1,330  0 0 

Wigg  1,295  0 0 

Newton  1,205  0 0 

Hist  & Brown  (accepted)  1,263  0 0 


For  finishing  two  carcasses,  at  Edmonton, 'for  Mr.  G.  F. 

Janes.  Messrs.  Kennard  & Buck,  architects  : — 

Newton  i.1,250  0 0 

LingeU  1,193  0 0 

Rist  & Brown  l,i'00  0 0 

Pocoek  998  0 0 

Davies 700  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  662  10  0 


Satb  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrjmen  and  Scone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits,  alsD 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


T°, 


B UILDERS.— ALL  SAINTS" 

CHURCH,  Bntcroft,  D«rlMtoa,  DI^cms  of  Lichfield.- 

Bu.Iders  deilroBB  of  I'ENDSRING  for  tha  WORKS  are  United, 
before  BATUKDAV.  tho  18ih  inat.  to  aeud  lu  Ihrlr  names  and 
addreites.witb  refereucea'tochureh  wurka  exaoaled,  to  the  Aictaitect, 
OEOBOE  EDMOND  STREET,  Biq.  AR.A.  14,  Csveudiiib-plMO, 
■ -b-aqoare,  Loudon,  W. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

I COLLEGE,  COOPEB’S-HILL.  BURRBY.-By  order  of  the 
BeoieUry  of  State  for  India  in  Council. --Notice  i»  harthy^given. 


.„..'a  cbuPBtnVE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  in  JUNEni 
for  tbo  SELECTION  of  FIFTY  CANDIDATES  for  ADMISSION  to 
this  COLLEGE.- Ih*  exsmiuatiou  will  be  opt-n  to  ail  Bmlsb-bom 
subjects  of  good  chaiaetcr  ond  sound  tonstUuUon,  who  sr-  ' 
the  ages  of  seveuteen  and  iventy-iin 
tUors,  after  ui.dergolog  a coune  of 
eluding  a practical  couris  ond 
and  on  being  (oDod  qualified, 

Betvice  of  the  Indian  Govertinieu',  ou  m ou 

Ka.  4,200  (about  420f.)  pet  annum.  The  examination 
the  following  aubjecu  ;— 


eisful  compe- 

t the  College,  in- 

B Civil  or  M'chauical  Engiueev; 
ti  be  appointed  to  the  Eugiueer 


EugHah  : compoail 


Marks  assigned. 


. .ywi 


..6(wj 


I.ODO 


Nalursl  and  Experluiental  Sciences,  Umlted  to 
nut  more  than  three  of  the  four  following 
btenchra,  viz.  (1)  chemistry;  (2)  beat  and 
light : (a)  eUclrlcity  auu  inagDetiam  ; goo- 

logy  and  physical  geography  

Mechai  leal  (geometrical)  drawing 

Frceliand  (llgnie  end  laudicipej  drawing 

The  charge  lusdo  to  atudebta  at  the  College  will  ba 

160f.  per  BUiiUin.  For  fuither  pari 

1he  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commi. 
tier  - or  to  tbs  Secretary,  Public  Wuika  Drparii 


e apply,  by  fe(i 


iw,  Wealmin- 


Indla-offlce,  30tb  November,  1870. 
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This  day,  witii  Nine  Copper-plates  and  Forty-seven  Wood  Engravings,  demy  8vo.  cloth, 

Price,  10s.  6d. ; postage,  9d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  PEACTICE  OF 
MEASURING  & VALUING  ARTIFICERS’  WORKS  : 

Containing  Directions  for  taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities 
into  Bill ; with  Tables  of  Constants  for  Valuation  of  Labour. 

Originally  Edited  by  EDWAED  DOBSON,  Architect. 

New  Edition,  rewritten,  with  Additions  on  Menruration  and  Conatruclion,  and  several  useful  Tables  for  facilitatin 
Calculations  and  Measurements. 

By  E,  WYNDHAM  TARN,  M.A.  Architect, 

Author  of  “ The  Science  of  Building,”  &c. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-conrt,  E.C. 

TO  FOREMEN  JODS’ERS. 

TVTANTED,  a sober  and  thoroughlypractical 

TT  Man.  One  acoust'.med  to  steam  Joinery  works  preferred — 
Apply  to  C.  BAKER  4 CO.  City  Saw  mills, Canon’s-uiarsh,  BristjU 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

■\17"ANTED,a  thoroughly  competent  ASSIS- 

VV  TANT  for  a few  weeks  to  take  off  quaatiUes.— Address, 
No.  914,  Office  of  *’  The  Builder.’’ 

YIT  ANTED,  an  active  Man  in  the  BUILD- 

VV  ISO  TRADE,  to  get  ORDERS  on  COMMISSION  for  a 
Pateuled  Artide.-Apply  to  WATERSON  4 CO.  Boildecs,  Forest- 
bill. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

V'VTA'NTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a re- 

tV  speotable  YOUTH.  Good  wrlier  and  quick  at  figures.  A 
premium  required.— Addieas,  X.  Post-office,  Weston-super-Mare. 

'Wr ANTED,  by  a London  Firm  of  Con- 

V V tr.cleiv,  a competent  STOREKEEPER.  He  raust  be  able 
to  measure  sand  and  btliast  barge*.- Aoply.  by  letter,  wl  h fuH 
parllculart,  to  O.  M.  4 SONS,  PlokreU’s  Post-office,  31.  Orange- 
road,  Bermondsey,  3.B. 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  RAY-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot- Water  Heating.” 

Just  Published,  Pri"*  2’.  Cloth. 

rpHE  ESSENTIALS  of  PLANE  and  SOLID 

1 OEOMETRT,  at  tanghlio  Krsneeand  Germany,  with  Shorter 
Demoostrationa  than  In  Euclid  ; adapted  for  Students  preparing  for 
Exauiluation,  Cadets  In  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  Technical 
CluBses. 

By  J.  B.  MOKELL,  foimerly  one  of  Her  M*jeety'8  Inspectors 
of  Schools. 

GRIFFITH  * FARR  AN,  eirnerof  81.  Paul’s  Churchy  ird. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS.  Charaoter  ua- 
denlable.- Address,  873,  Otfice  of  ’*  The  Builder," 

TTr ANTED,  by  a GENERAL  FOREMAN, 

V V a BIvLNGAQhMKNT.  or  Charge  of  a Job.  Just  completed 
a large  job  lu  tbe  City.  Weil  up  in  the  building  trade  Insllits 
brauches.  Good  teslimonlals.  A country  job  not  objected  to.  Age  37. 
Addrees,  A.  B.  87,  King  Heury’e-walk,  Mlldmay  Park.  Daistoo. 

Biund  In  cloth.  Is  6d.  or  post  free  for  SO  «'ainp<. 

gTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

"Includes  a cocelderahle  amnnnt  of  useful  information  on  the 
subject  1 f which  It  treats.’’— KuRrier,  Angnst  27,  lS7i). 

ar.  PANCRAS  IRON  WORK  COMPANY,  Old  Saint  Paneras- 
road,  Loudno,  N.W. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  OABPENTEE 

V V and  JOINER,  a JOB  of  PIECEWORK,  ellher  Btai'S,  Sashes, 
and  Frames,  or  Prepirlug  aud  Fixing,  or  Caroakeiog.  in  Town  or 
country,— Address,  NEW,  58,  Ifield-road,  Fulham-road,  8.W. 

Ju»t  publlsl.ed.  cr  iwn  8vj.  208  pp.  doth,  frrlce  5t. 

QIGN  WRITING  and  GLASS  EMBOSS- 

lO  INO:  acomplete  Praclintl  Dbi-tr-t-l  M.uual  of  the  Art. 

By  James  OAl-LINOHAM. 

London  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO.  Bt.tlonere’-haH-conTt  J 
and  BUODIE  4 MlDDLEfON,  ArtUU’ Culoutmen,  79,  Long  Acre. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

VV  GENERAL  CLKRK,  with  either  of  the  above.  Aged  28. 
Neat  draughtsman  and  book-keeper.  Experienced  quantity  sur- 
veyor and  estimator.  Uuexceptlcuable  references.- Address,  A.  M. 
Mr.  Maoulay's,  NvrtbailortOQ,  Yorks. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  PRICE  BOOK.  1371. 

Now  tesdy,  deiuy  8vci.  with  Three  PUte*  am)  -liUinerou*  WeodouU, 
cloth,  p. Ice  «>. ; loatageSJ. 

rpHE  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  and  CON- 

1 TRACTOR’S  ESTIMATE  end  PRlc  B BOOK  (Atchley'e)  for 
1871,  with  SpeciBcMlftn  fur  ronuAU-nt  Way.  for  Telegraph  Mate- 
rlsU,  aud  fur  Wvik».  Plaut,  il'ilntenaiice,  and  Wuikiug  of  a 
Railway;  aad  an  Alphabetical  Priced  Lia-.  of  Machinery,  Plant, 
Toole,  and  Pltiiugs  rrqalvod  liy  the  Coutraolor  In  the  Execution  of 
I’ubllo  Works.  By  W.  DaVIA  HABKOLL,  C.E. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  StalioueiV  Hall-court,  B.C. 

This  day  Is  published,  thoronghly  revlied,  Imoroved,  and  enlarged* 
the  aeventb  edl'ioii,  cr  wn  8to.  clutb,  price  16«. 

/^IVIL  ENGINEERING:  comprising 

Engineering,  Surveys,  Earthworks,  Foundatloni,  i Mssonry, 
Carpentrv, -Meta!  Woik.  Roads,  Riilwaye,  Oaiiale.  Rivers,  J Water- 
works U.irbmir',  4".  Wi-h  numerou*  'lAbiat  and  Illuatcslloaa . 

By  Profesi.or  W.  J.  MACQI'ORN  RtNKI.VK,  Civil  Engineer,  LL  D. 
Trinity  Coll  Dub..  F.1L8.S.  Lend,  and  Edin.  F.R.8.8A.[  Keglns 
Professor  of  Civil  Ecglneerlog  aud  Mechauics  iu  tbe  University 
rf  Olaegow,  4.'.  4c.  4o. 

" 8urpsa-ee  lu  mrrit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind As 

A maunal  It  is  unrivalled.  The  book  is  an  honour  to  the  author. 

T/ie  E’lr/inirr. 

"Ill  (he  work  before  ns  Proftsnr  RonkiDe  hu  estabibhed  fir 
htmaelf  a yet  higher  claim  to  thegrntltude  cf  students.’’ — J/ccAirnici’ 
ila’jatiiic. 

"Dup.-Hes  a want  (bat  has  long  been  felt  by  the  rising  genecaliou 
of  engineers."— GfasFOV  Repaid. 

By  the  laras  Aiilhor  uniform  wilh  the  above. 

1.  M-A-CHIKEUY  and  MILL  WORK.  UluBtrated  with 
nearly  200  woodentj.  Price  12..  6d. 

" A valuable  adJlUoa  to  engineering  literature.”- JfrcAanics' 
ilaguzinr. 

2.  APPLIED  MECHANIC3.  With  numerous  IUub- 

'•  Cannot  fail  to  he  adopled  as  a i.«x'  book,"— ,l/infn;f  /oui-nol. 

3.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  aud  other  Prime  Movers. 
With  numeiouB  I'ables  aud  liiuiiiatiuDs,  Fifth  Edltlua.  Pilce 
12s  6d. 

•1.  USEFUL  RULES  and  TABLES.  Second  Edition. 

Price  9s. 

" A ueeessllr  of  the  oneine*'."— 

Ljuduu  : CHARLES  GKIFrIN  4 CG.  10,  Stationers'  H.sll-eourt 

TO  ARCBITECTS,  SURVEYORS  AND  OTHERS. 

TirANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS,  or  BUILDER’S  MANAGER.  Tcu  yeais’ expcii- 
ence.  First-rl.ias  nfereuces.  No  oljecttnu  togo  abroad. — Addiess 

M.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Harwood, .Bookseller,  Derby. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  OAhFITTERS. 

WANTED,  a BITUATION,  by  a Youth. 

VV  Aged  18.  Used  to  the  above  four  years.  Good  references 

from  late  employer.— Address,  K.  W.  7,  Industiy-teiruce,  Station- 
road,  Bilxton. 

Now  ready, 

"IXT  BALE’S  ENGINEER’S  ARCHI- 

VV  TECT’S,  and  CONTRACTOR'S  POCKKT-BOOK  for  187L 
With  Bight  Copper  Plate*,  roau  tuck,  ellt  edaes,  6*. ; postage,  4d. 
"Always  correct  when  consulted." — A’nyJisA  J/ecAanic, 

■\;\7  BALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTRAC- 

VV  TOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1871.  Originally  edited  by  the 
ate  G.  R.  BURNKLL,  Kiq.  C.E.  12ino.  cloth,  48.;  postage  -W. 

" It  oilers  at  a g'aDce  ir  ready  method  of  preparing  an  estimate  or 
fpeciCoallou,  on  a basis  that  is  UDnuesllonabl".'' — A'liyinecr. 

LojidoQ  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationer.’  Uall-court,  B.C. 

'117' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN, 'or  CLERK  cf 
WORKS,  by  a thor, uglily  practical  London  Bul.dets  Foreman 
Joiner  h>  trade.  Ated  38.  No  oljeotlon  to  fiUuptiais  a’-  tbe  b^noh’ 
Fir»t-cUa3  references,  Ac, — Address,  J.  H.  21,  Juha-slfost,  Peutun- 
ville. 

A N AECHITEOTUBAL  DRAUGHTS- 

r\_  MAN  Is  D18BSOAGED.  C.nj  pre^^re  de dgos,  persDMtlve 
iiud  de'ail  drawings,  4c.  Terms  moderate, — Add.eia,  oMIURON, 
Deaocu'a  News  Roima,  Leadeiih  tU-street,  E U. 

Flfih  Edition,  revDed.  with  40  Dlustmtlins,  price  3i.  01. 

QMOKY  CHIMNEYS : their  (Jure  and 

iw  I’reyentlon. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Jim. 

"We  cordially  reccnninuud  this  saccettful  attempt  to  tev-h  a few 
plain  and  too  often  neglected  rules.  The  great  charm  '>[  iiie  treat, se 
is  In  Us  couclieness  aud  practlcuL  iiserdlnes*."— Butldfiiy  .Vetes. 

By  t^e  eaine  Author. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  New  Edition, 

with  140  llluiirations,  price  12j. 

The  VENTILATION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
and  the  Dtlllsation  of  Waste  Heat  from  Open  Fire-places.  With  107 
DIuttra  Inn.,  price  10*.  Od. 

The  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING 

OPERATIONS,  wiih  47  llllietration*,  p.ice  5«. 

London  : LONGMANS,  ORKBN,  * CO.  PaternoUer-row. 

A GOOD  JOINER  requires  a JOB,  in 

/~\  Town  or  country,  or  would  Take  Pitcework.— Address,  H. 
GO.  I’aluieistOD-street,  Battersea  Park. 

TO  ARceirEcrs  and  surveyors 

AN  experienced  ARCHITECTURAL 

l\.  DRAUbHrbMAN,  aged  37,  rrqulrtsa  RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Terms  for  a peimaiiency,  38*.  per  week,  payable  quarterly.  — 
Five  Jyears'  rvfeienie.  — Address,  T.  A.  cere  of  Mr.  R-pptn,  111, 
Sidney. street,  Liicbuicb,  Deiby. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

1 ArCTIONKKR'',  4o.  — SPECIFIC  \TION3.  E8TIMATR8, 

INVENTORIES  CAl’ALOGURS,  and  every  drscrlpti-iu  of  docu- 
lueot,  neatly  and  correitly  oipiei,  at  li  per  f.Uo  of  seventy-two 
words.  Plans  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  ruasouable  term*,  by  FRY  4 SON,  Liw  Statiouen, 
Littiographers,  aud  Printers,  13  and  14,  3oulb-pq<iste,  Oray's-lnn. 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a cousidetable 
reducliou  allowed  if  lltliugrapbed. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  work  a 

J;\_  STEAM  ENGINE  and  SAW-MILL,ii  In  W-NTof  aslmilsr 
Sll'UATION.  Good  , references.— Address,  B.  B.  Comptou  Pott- 
office.  Sallsbory. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  Sr.o.  price  Or.  cloth, 

PEWTNEK’S  COMPREHENSIVE 

_L  SPECIFIER  : a Guide  to  the  Praellral  Ppeolflcatlon  of  every 
kind  of  BnUding-Arlldccrs'  Work;  with  Poruia  of  Building  Con- 
ditiouB  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  foal  Notai,  aud  Copious 
Index. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect. 

"Tbe  catalogue  of  materials  aud  appliances,  coupled  with  the 
terms  in  which  they  can  be  wrought  together  In  coustructlou,  will 
luiely  prove  a valuuhie  assistant  iu  the  oiBcu  of  mMt  architects.”— 
T/iO  JJuIUUt. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 

TO  ARCHirBCrs. 

“WANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL 

VV  ASdlSTANT,  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  design,  survey, 
praiire  woikiug  and  deUU  rlrawiugs,  tpeclficaticus,  4c.  Salary 
moderate.- Address,  ARCEirECr,  care  of  Mr.  Eobettsou,  95,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  N. 

auctioneer,  surveyor,  and 

j\.  VALUBRof  HOUSaa  and  L AND  — A thor.jngh'y  qualifitd 
bUUVEYOR  aud  VALUBR  of  UoPSttS  and  LAND,  -u  which 
bulidltig  mill  other  advances  are  madi,  is  K'  QGIRSI),  who  mu.t 
be  competent  a’so  to  conduct  perlodlea'  sales  lu  Town  and  couulry, 
as  Auctloueer,  by  the  United  Lard  O mp>ny,  Limited,  and  tbe 
Couaervalivo  Benefit  Baddlug  Sjoioty.  AC'iu,.1e’e  knowledge  of 
surveying  and  levelling  is  l..diap.’Usiib1e.  Unexceptionable  refur - 
ences  will  be  required  o-s  to  ehar.oter  aud  competency.  Age  must 
not  exceed  40.  No  personal  ai'plluailuiis  will  be  attended  to. 
SATUkDsY,  th-  18ih  FhBRUARY,  will  be  ihela.tday  to  receive 
letters  with  ttntinionial',  Paiticutais  uf  the  duiiae  will  be  fo.- 
warJed  on  application. — B)  order, 

CHARLES  LEWIS  ORUNE13EN,  Secretary. 
Olllcas,  33,  Norfolk-street,  Siraiid,  Loudou,  W.C. 

31st  JauQ  iry,  1671. 

ttr ANTED.  CLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER, 

V T acoustoioed  to  such  duties,  In  an  Eugiueei’s  Fact  'fy.  No 

one  need  apply  but  those  who  have  filled  tue  tame  Bi^utioo.-— 
Apply . by  poet,  staling  age  and  where  la»t  employed,  to  E.  B.  care  of 
Lake’s  Newtpaper  Office,  220.  Gray’s.inn.road,  W.C. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE, 

Just  publiibed,  la  small  8ro.  pi  ice  3a  6i.  cloth. 

ALGEBRA  and  TRIGON  OMETRY. 

Xi.  By  the  Rev.  W.  N.  GUlFFtN,  formerly  [Tutor  of  Bt.  John’s 
College,  Cambiidge. 

(In  the  Series  of  Text-booka  of  Scieuce,  lu  course  of  pubiicallon, 
edited  l.y  Pr.fc-sor  T M.  QOOUEVE,  M.A  > 

London  ; LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO,  Faiernoster-row. 

TO  BOlLDBIlS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

AAfANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a con- 

VV  slant  filTU-ATION.  as  PLUJlBhiR.  in  a jobbing  shop. 
Willing  to  fill  up  his  time  lu  siuc-wurklng  or  gas-tltllng.  Under- 
stands pu.iip-woric.  Town  or  country, — Addiers,  11.  A.  P.  No.  2, 
Shard’i-road,  Meoting-houie-lauo,  Peckliam,  Surrey. 

MERTHYR  TYDP.L  LOCAL  BOARD 

LiL  of  HEALTH.— SEWAGE  IRRIGATION.— WANTKD,  the 
SERVICES  of  a FOP.BMAS  AG  ItlCULl'UKAL  LABOUKBR,  who 
has  bad  experience  lu  Sewage  Fanning,  to  Superlutend  the  Cnl- 
tivatlou  and  Sowing  of  the  Sewage  Farms  of  this  Boa-d.  App’.loi- 
lli.n.,  itatlng  age  aud  wayes  required,  with  testiuiouUIi,  to  be 
delivered  at  u.y  Olflje,  on  or  before  I'UlWCAY,  the2l.t  inst. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  3td  Febiuary.  It71. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONOBR8. 

Third  Edition,  complete  In  One  Volume,  price  11.  8i.  Sd. 

rpHE  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

1 BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 

Course  of  Mechaukal  BogiUrcring,  aud  Architectural  Drawing  ; 
with  SeleclioLB  from,  aud  Examples  of,  the  most  useful  aud 
generally  employed  Meebauism  of  tbe  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  AB80C.  Inst.  C.E. 

Fonnerly  Editor  of  the  " Practical  Mtehanlc’s  Journal." 

This  Volume  contains  IDS  quar'o  pages  of  Plate  Engravings,  about 
100  Woodcute.  and  2.0  pages  of  Letterpress. 

GENERAL  CoNl’ENTS. 

Drawing  Inatiumente ; Linear  Drawing,;  tbe  Study  of  Frojrc 
llotiB  ; on  Colouring  Diawloge  ; the  Ibtenecllon  and  Devriopuent 
of  Siirfiicee,  wlih  Applications;  tbe  Study  and  Constructioa  of 
'ToDlhed  Gear  ; Elemeutary  Principles  of  Shadows  ; Application  of 
Shadows  to  Tuoihed  Gear;  tbe  Cutting  and  Shaping  if  Masonry; 
the  Study  of  Machinery,  aud  Sketchirg;  Oblique  Pr'je«tloas| 
Parallel  Perspective;  Isumelrical  Frojeoiiim  ; True  Per-pective  ; 
Architectural  Drawing;  Examples  of  Flulshed  Drawings  of 
Maohinee,  with  Descrlpiious. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER.  & DYER. 

XATANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a firat- 

VV  class  GAS  and  UOV-WATER  FirTBR,  and  Bell-hangar, 
and  general  House  SMITH.  Good  reforencee.— Address,  913,  Office 
of  ••  The  Builder." 

’\V7‘ ANTED,  by  a respectable  steady  Man, 

V V a SITUATION,  iu  a Bulldiug  or  other  firm,  as  thoroughly 
competent  SIGN  and  GLASS  WKlTEB,  4c.— Address,  No.  881, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

QURVEYOR  of  ROADS  REQUIRED, 

)i^  for  the  New  Bouiney  Highway  DUtrloi.  In  ihe  Couniy  of 
Kent ; salary,  1S0{.  per  annum.  He  wilt  be  required  to  reside  ia 
the  District,  to  eater  into  a bm  I wi'h  two  suretle..  to  be  approved 
by  the  Board,  for  the  um  of  2007.  aud  hold  the  appolutoient 
sui'ject  to  one  month's  notice  on  eiiber  aide.  Caucldi'.es  miy,  nt 
their  own  exoense.attemi  the  Mt^ingoftua  ■$  mr.l.  which  will  be 
held  at  the  GUILDHALL,  New  iTimoey,  ou  MONDAY,  the  27th  of 
FEBRUARY  next,  where  the  iappilcsiious  win  be  couildarel,  bit 
must  send  all  iestimoula's  with  rii-tc  application  in  wcltlug  to  the 
Clerk  on  or  before  the  2Jcd  FEBRUARY  in-xt. 

HENRY  BlltINOBR,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

New  r.omiiey,  28th  J»nu*-y.  1871. 

TO  BDILDEB0. 

AAr ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practicil  Man, 

VV  888  33  a bll'UATION  (W  OENBltAL  FOi.EM.AN,  or  to 
take  charge  of  a job.  Town  or  oOunUy.  Caipen'er  by  trade.— 
Addreio,  A.  B.  9.  Grotvenor-yiirk.  Camberwell.  Lmdoa. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OIHSES. 

■\A7 anted,  by  a Young  Man,  a perma- 

VV  nency,  at  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  WHITER, 
OBAINKB,  aud  PaPBkHaNGEH  ; 01  Pitoework.  WlUlog  to  mike 
himself  teuerally  usetul.  T wu  or  .touiilty.— Addross,  E.  B.8.,Geia- 
court,  Oxfoid-sUeet,  MaryUbiue,  W. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  388.  price  7s.  6d.  Third  Bdllion. 

QCAGLIOLA  MARBLE.  — WANTED, 

O flrst  claaa  POLISHERS.  None  need  apply  unless  they  can 
exicute  the  work  in  tbe  Very  best  luanuer,  aud  are  uf  good  ooa- 
racier  aud  soboi  and  Industrloiu  bab.ts. — Addiess,  X.  Y.  Office  of 
•■The  Builder.’’ 

^HE  Patentee’s  manual  ; being  a 

A Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  especially 
intended  fur  the  use  of  Fateiilees  aud  Inventors. 

By  JAMES  JUQNtUN,  Bariislec-at  Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOSNbUN,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  K.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Age  nt. 

The  call  for  a Third  EJiiiou  of  this  work  is,  couclnslve  proof  that 
ft  eatlsaesa  want  on  the  part  of  Patentees  aud  Inreutors.to  wuom  a 
plain  stiiiemeni  of  the  law  benrlng  upon  the  subject  of  Leiteis 
Patent  for  Inv.iiUous  isohvlouily  a matter  of  great  iiuporlaiice. 
Whilst  IheexpoBllloDcfsUiaes  acid  JaJiclal  decisions  is  expressed 
in  plain  aud  popular  langaaKe,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  legal 
•couracy,  aud  U will  bo  louuu  that  the  work  oontuins  a concise  but 
A mple  and  strictly  correct  euuuclatiou  of  the  law,  with  all  examl 
liatiou  of  the  decided  cases  to  the  latest  date. 

London;  LONGMANS,  Palrmoatcr-row. 

TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

OyANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  Loudou  GBAlNEKand  M.VRBLKK,  a SITUATION  or  JOB. 

Can  be  well  recommeuded,  and  specimen,  of  work  cm  Iw  seen. 
J..bi  promptly  alleoded  m the  most  rtatouable  terms.- Address, 
G.  G.  2’Jl,  PBUtOLVlile-hill.  Klug's-cross. 

rniMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  a 

X JUNIOR  CLERK.— Address,  ALl’Jl.A,  ’'Chronicle''  Office, 
Gloucester. 

XTT ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  and  Contractor’s 

VV  Office,  a thorcuqliiy  cooipetcut  aS-IsTaN  r CLBRK,  well 
up  iu  prime  oust.  One  that  ha*  had  experience  at  the  h-nch  pre- 
ferred.—Apply.  in  own  hmidwriting,  g.vlug  references  and  salary 
required,  tv  A.  B,  Mesa’s.  Metohloi  4 Son,  20,  FarUameut-sireet, 

TO  BUILDBRS  AND  OTHEP.S.  ^.t^TYTA 

VlfANTED,  by  a Builders  Son,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  a WORKING  PORi-MAN  of  te^ ^Tifwn 

FOREMAN  of  aJOB.  'ihf.m»^a“=-bu.h.  W. 

or  Cuuutiy.-Addresi.  X.  14.  KlchforJ-slreet,  Shepherd  » uu.  , 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  11,  1871. 


TO  TIMBER  MEECHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 


T^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION,  !n  offics  or  otherwUe.  Two  jew»  »tid  » half  In  the 


ahtro.  Modei»te  eslary.— Addrew,  G.  2,  Thanet-stieet,  Burton- 


TO  AKCHtTECTS,  SURVEYOR'',  FNGINF.EBS,  i 


A YOUTH,  aged  18,  of  good  address,  and 

tbr»e  yeara’  exfieritace  In  offlee  bijaire>p,  deslrai  EM- 


TO ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDHEB. 

‘XYT’ANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  Man,  ? 

\ V a RK-BNGAGEMFNTas  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  MANAGING 
FOREMAN.  Compettnt  lo  pr.piie  drawings,  niesture  up  work, 
take  out  yuantitips.  and  esUroata, — Addresr,  W.  D.  8,  Ebonezer- 

place,  Norlh-end,  Fulham,  B.W.  t 

VirANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe 

VV  rIencedManin  8TA1R.S,  Shop-front-,  Buh  s and  Frames, 
RailBff  Bhulters.  and  the  ganeral  wurk  of  a hnildl.ig  : or  to  Take 
Charge  of  a Job  as  Working  Foramon.-AddreB!,  aMITSLEY, 

33,  New-itreet,  Kennington  Park-road.  ' 

TO  AR'IHITECa 

■\TT ANTED,  by  a Builder’s  Son,  aged  18,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  n«  IMPROVER,  for  one  or  two  years.  No 
salary  required.  A CUy  Offloe  preferred.- Address,  A.  F.  3.  Perclval- 
a'rert,  Clorkeowell,  * 

• - TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

nr  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Yoima  Map, 

VV  aged  28,  a RE-E.NQAOEMF.NT,  as  CLERK.  Hs  has  bem 

In  preient  sliuation  four  ji-ai-s.  Can  have  a good  character  from  g 
liTs  etnpIfiyer.-Addref,  H.  Post-oBlM,  Basliigstoke.  t 

■VtrANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  .as 

VV  GENERAL  FOBEMAN.orCLERK  of  WORKS.  In  town  or 
country.  JOINER  by  trade.  References  goo.].  No  ohj-.-tlon  lo 
takeebargeofajob.- W.S.Schofleld.terrace,  Kla<’s-roa1,  Fulham, 

YlfANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREU  AN  of  JOINERS.  Thoroughly 
prsclical  aud  experience ’,  aud  gool  draughtsmin.  flmt-c'ase  re- 

ferences and  testluioulals.  Age  40— Addre!-,  B.  K 82,  Woraley- 
elrtet,  Begent-roafi,  Salford.  Manchester. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YTTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

\V  MANAGING  FOREMAN  of  Painters  and  DE  ORATORS. 
ornsV  CiHKINQ  FOREMAN.  Can  do  graining  and  writ  Inc  If  re- 
quired. Good  reference'.  Agtd  38.— Addrets,  B.  YOUNG,  188, 
Vauxliall-bildgc-road,  Pimlico. 

VAf  ANTED,  CHAEGE  of  a JOB,  or  EE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Good  Tcleieucee. — Addiesi,  W,  A.  Mr.  Hardy’s,  No.  9,  Old- 
street-road.  E.O. 

TO  ARCUIT-CTB. 

YVrANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

TV  CLERK  cf  WORKS,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  fully  qualified 
to  (upeilntend  the  election  of  any  exien-ive  wrtka  Fiia’.-clasa 
testimonlHls. — Address,  863,  Olfice  of  ” Tbe  Builder.” 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  Man.  seed  22.  Carpenter  and  .Toiiier.  Has  been  at  the  trade 
five  jeai".  tVsges  low.— Address.  T.  T.  55,  Pleassul-piace,  Pitl- 
street,  Sh  Oeoige’s-road,  Southwark, 

Yir ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by 

trade.  Agi.38.  G md  r.  fereace. -Address,  W.  N.  21,  Grango-terrace, 
DIue-Apcbor-road,  Bermondsey. 

TO  ABCHITECIS.A:. 

Y'XT’ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

V V GAGFMSNT,  Has  bad  the  management  of  an  office  Rr 
many  years,  and  BupeririLeuded  tbe  erection  of  numerous  bu»biings 
in  town  and  country.  Firsf-clws  te>tlraonlaI».— Addr.-S',  A.  X.  Ur. 
I,jd1'  u's  Newspaper  Office,  Camden-rosd,  N.W. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS,  to. 

YXT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

VV  OAGEMENT.  Can  ibslrac*.  bill,  take  r.ff,  and  measure. 
4e.  Good  refeieuces.- Address,  Y.  Z care  of  Mrs.  Plcklord,  14,  Gnat 
Jsmer-itreet,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  REPRE- 

VV  SENT  a HOUSE  in  the  BUILDING  IRADE.  by  a Gent'e- 
man,  of  good  address  and  experience.— Apply  to  ALPHA.  13,  Keut- 
t.rrace,  Sydenham. 

TO  BDILDBRB  AND  OTHERS. 

\Y7'ANTED,bv  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  any  kli  d of  ‘CABPESTBR’d  WORK.  STAIRS,  by  the 
Piece,  'one  large  jobr.  Town  or  country.  Or  a t-itnaiion  as 
Workirg  Foremen  of  a Job.  Well  up  In  all  branches.— AJdrosr. 
T.  IL  33,  Earl-street  East  Lisiori-grove,  N.  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  nUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

V V WilllDg  to  fill  up  his  time  In  other  branches,  if  requited. 
Address.  H.  B.  43.  Prlnce'a-rqnare.  St.  Oeorge’s-in-the-rt«t. 

W]  ANTED,  by  a CABINET  MAKER, 

V V hMPLOVMKNT  at  a .TOINER’8  or  PATTERN  MAKER'S.— 
AddrsfB.  F.  0.  63,  butiblll-row,  Old-slr-'et,  KC. 

qiEMPORARY  ENGAGEME^"T._A 

X SUhVEYOR.  of  great  p-adical  nperletice  in  raesupiog.  estl- 
matlng,  end  quen'tlies,  will  be  glad  to  give  TEMPORARY  ASSIS- 
TANCE. Bae  bad  great  practice  in  taking  and  settlii  g extras  and 
omissions.  Would  undertake  th>  books  aud  accouu's  of  a bntlder. — 
Address,  SURVEYOR,  11,  Duke-street,  I'ortUud-place. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  five  years  in 

1 a Bonder’s  Office  and  Y’ard.  anil  three  years  In  an  Archtect's 

Office,  Is  desirous  of  a RE-BNQ  tOEMENT.  Is  well  up  lu  all 
branches  of  the  iiade.  and  can  t-ike  out  qnanlllles  and  prepare 
woiking  and  finished  drawings.— References  to  fociusr  employers.— 
Addrere,  X.  Y.  Z.  6.  Newton-ioad,  Bayswalrr.  W. 

TO  ARCHIlEClS  AND  UUILUEES. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  who  cau  be  well  recom- 

1 mended,  la  anxious  for  some  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT.  Can 
make  plaus,  elevations,  rerspedves.  Ac.  or  would  post  up  builders' 
bocks.- Address,  J.  18,  Hurley-road,  Lower  K;Uuinglou-Iaua. 

TO  BUILDERB  AND  BURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  -well  up  in  Measuriug  and 

L Eslimating,  with  a pnictlcal  knowle  Ige  of  Building  in  all  it! 
branches,  derires  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  a Firm  as  MANaGKB 
with  an  ultimate  view  to  a there  iu  Ibe  bu-luete, — Addrese,  838 
Office  of  ’■  Tbe  Builder." 

rpiMEER  and  MAHOGANY  TRADE. - 

I WANTED,  a RE  ENGAGEMENT,  as  SALESMAN  and  FORE 
MAN,  Ac.  iu  ti  e above,  by  a h'ghly  resp-ctab'e  Young  Man.  Borne 
veare'  exoetieoce  in  a Luudou  yard.  Can  be  wrll  recommeudei 
from  late  employer!.  — Address,  BETA,  No,  11,  Vi’lndeor-ioad 
Holloway.  N. 

riHMBER  TRADE.  •—  WANTED,  by  an 

i energetic  and  perseveilog  Man,  a BlTOATION,  a-  FORE 

Man  or  tALEKMAN,  orlo  take  the  eniire  maLsgeuientot  a Timber 
yaid.  Good  referencet  from  lait  employer.- C.  H.  U.  P.et-olBce,  Olu 
Ford. 

PLOYMENT  it 
good  draugblomnn,  hag  paaa«d 
'lanical  drawing,  and  hi 
arable  luentloa.— Addre 


__  _ ,r  country.  He  U a 

eiaiuinatlon  in  aichlticlnral  and 
fThlblted  drawiiiga  have  received 
H.  G.  B.  2,  New-efaeet,  Bptlne 


A BUILDER’S  CLERK  is  open  to  a BE- 

ENHAGBMBNT.  Six  yeiV  piparience.  estimttlni,  quan- 


A 


COMPETENT  ASSISTANT  desires  a 

EE-ENG.^QEMFNr  In  an  ArLbliBCl’..  OBlce.  U.aakc 


•sr,  C.  H.  C.  38,  Llquor,jou !-8lteot,  Gray’s- 


A 


N ARC[IlTECrURA.L 

MAN  (aied  23) 


DRAUGHTS- 


A 


TO  RNGINBUnB.  AND  CONTRACTORA 

TFTOROUGHLY  accompUshod  ENGT- 

NEBR  and  StIRVEYOU,  whi  h»a  saperiii’eala.l  ths  ei  ’ 


liniwith  a similar  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroiigh'y 
1 all  the  srveral  branches  cjone-.’e  I t erpwir.h.  E.r 
jnials.— Address,  A,  B.  10,  New  Njclh-slreat,  Q ia 


TO  MARTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BU[I,DER3. 

THREE-BRANCH  HAND  is  in  WANT 

SITUATION.  Can  do  n’ain  z nc  work,  gaadltiog,  Ac.— 
W.  C.  28,  KIng’s-croM-road.  W.C. 


PLAN  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  ORNA- 


MENTAI.  WRITER. 


, aged  20.  seek*  KM 
o innoh  en  nhj'ct  Be 
5,  W.  N,-15,  Uualer- 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINSER3.  ii. 

CLERK  of  WORKS  desires  an  En- 
gagement. Has  had  mu-h  experience  on  large  worke, 
teetimonials  and  refereacee.— Address,  807,  OIRji  of  ‘•TOe 


/^ABTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &o.— 

1;  GEORGE  ELL  A CO.  Builders  of  Carte,  Vans.  Wagons. 
Tracks,  Trolleys.  Ac.  C-snlractors’ and  Builders’ PUnh 

LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRESTLES.  STEPS,  SWINGING 
SCAFFOLD3,  PlCK-HELVBi.  HAMMER  UANDLE8.  Ac. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Alacblnery  on  the  Pceralsee. 
Barrewe,  Dobbin  and  other  Carts,  Intended  for  exportation,  are 
made  by  machinery  so  as  to  be  lutorcbangeable  In  their  parts. 

4n,efr.IAlTi».  r.aSSers,  Barrows.  Treetles.  atepe.  *e.  I-»"' 

ENQUbU  TIMBER,  SPOKES,  FELLOES,  STOCKS.  FENCING,  Ac. 
Price  LUta  on  application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EDSTON  WORKS.  3««  and  a«8.  RUSTON  ROAD,  N.W.  and 
BRIDGE  WiiARF,  BlSaOr’S  RJAU.  L'JNDD.'f,  W. 


pO  SURVEYORS  and  OTHERS, —A  5 inch 


Pries  151.— 


A 


BRICKLAYER  WANTS  a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT.  H*e  had 


>r  pointing  (pn 
ces.  Town  or  conn 
id.  Broiuploa.  8,W. 


ihargo  of  brickwork.  Or  will  i 

• • • only).  Aged  33. 

I,  R.  I,  Belwood. 


Mathematical  DRAWiNGiNSTRU- 

ME.NT’.  THEODOLITF-S,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFBRKNTERa 
BCALEB,  TAPES,  CHAINS,  T-8tJUABBS,  RULKB,  Ac, 


London,  N. 


ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  an 

-d  BUILDERB  FOREM.AN.  Cirpent-r  by  trade, 

er.  No  objection  >o  the  c luntry,  or  to  go  a’lrosil. — 
No.  8,  Denmark-slreet,  Cl.ailedey  road,  lallngtoD, 


. N experienced 


GLASS 

WANTS  a BItUATION.  Thorouihly 
of  tbe  bUilHesa,  preparing  drawings.  .... 
sidetable  expeti»nca  in  deeorallug,  glass  gliding,  Ac. — Addrese, 
H.K.  C.  OMci  of  " The  Builder." 


PAINTER 

mdersUnls  all  the 


A 


PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYER  is  now 


AAi" 


...  -ARENT8  AND  OUARDIAN-t. 

ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in 

•ge  practice,  h.as  a VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL. 


e.— H.  a P.  22  Boulhanivton-bulUiags  W.C. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHBRB. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  GENERAL 

FOREMAN  requires  a RE.ENGAQBMENT.  Has  carried  ont 
■Ive  works  1n  Luudon,  for  eminent  bnilJlug  firm*.  Oooi  re- 
aces  lean  be  had  from  last  empluyers, — Address,  T.  B.  S,  Bell- 
iQ  Cottages,  Lower  Uydauham. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

An  Architect  would  be  glad  to  recommend 

an  ASSISTANT  now  leaving  bis  offlee  to  any  Architect 
quirlng  Viluable  etilitance.  Aged  23.  Sslaty  two  gaiuet 
ARUtiirECr,263.  Kiug's-road,  Cnelses,  S.W. 


-Addre. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ITUATION  WANTED,  by  a good 

BUITH,  BELLHANOJR,  OA8FITTER,  and  HOT-WATER 
HAND.- Address,  J.  8.  8 9,  Clarendou-Urrice,  Maida-vale,  W. 


S’ 


J.  & W.  B.  ARCHBUTT, 

SOI  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE-RO.kD,  LAMBETH, 

Near  Astley’s  Theatre. 

nufactarera  of  the  above,  aud  all  descriptions  of  Surveying  in 
stnimenta,  nnequslled  for  quality  and  price.  lUusUated  prlcet 


IIHIS  OONTRAOTOR’S  LEVEL.— 

“ • • at  moderate  prices, 

1 Snrveylng  Instruments, 


JNO.  DAVIS,  Manufs 


of  Mi'll  _ 

Derby. 

Price  List  on  application 


(Ureot  only.'— Address.  Great  TainstUe,  Holborn.  London. 


be  had  by  ordering 


H' 


OWARD’S  PATENT  PARQUET. 

only  kind  guarant-ed  to  stand  perfectly,  and  cheaper 
th»n  Swiss. 

PATENT,  No.  1,548. 


RICKMAKING. — The  Advertiser  having 

practically  engaged  In  tbe  above  for  many  years  In  vadoui 
and  having  liuplemeuts,  Ac.  Is  deiirous  of  CONTRACT  ING 
for  the  MANUFACri/RE  of  BKICKd  at  per  1,000.  Balisfactoiy 
references.- Address,  31,  Alfced-strast,  Bow,  Mi'dlesez. 


Brici 

been  pi 


RAIN  PIPE,  TILE,  and  BRICK  YARD, 

■ ' BOUSE  and  GARDEN,  TO  BB  LF.T,  with  immediate 
A goo  I connexion.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  MARTON,  Cojllng 
Castle,  near  Rochester. 


ANUEE,  good  STREET  SWEEPINGS, 


An  accurate  SURVEYOR,  LEV^ELLER, 

and  DRAUGHTSMAN  reeks  EMPLOYMENT  abroad,  on 
Lailwey  or  Sanitary  Woiks.  Good  les  iraoni.  la -Address.  PBK8K- 
VEIIANCB,  care  of  Cntsou  & Sons,  Bockeellete.  Uoincaatle,  Liu- 
colnihire. 


Apply,  BURVEYOB.  Vestry  ball,  City-J 


T OCAL  BOARDS  and  OTHERS  having 

I J PARKS  or  OAPDFNS  to  LAY  OUT.— Tbe  Uodemigned  have  a 
Lot  of  GARDEN  Hh-TS  and  Slnug  BE.N'CHES,  with  hacks  and 
arms,  and  Etled  with  iron  standarUs  to  carry  awulngsi  which  aflold 
complete  shade  and  sheDer  to  tbe  brncbe.'i.  and  >et  draw  up  like 
Buii.bllude  tu  dull  wcaiher,  or  can  be  readi'y  removed  from  the 
benches  alt.'gelher  for  slowing  away  in  winter  time.— K.  LOWJ  HER 
fi  CO,  LimlUd,  18,  Pic  adilly  ; or  a-,  tbe  Work-,  38  and  40,  South 

Lambeth-road,  where  tbe  beuebea  and  awnings  cau  be  seen. 


TNDIA-RU 

,L  PORTABLE  L 


HANCOCK’ S 

.-RUBBER  GAS  TUBING,  for 

eBLK  LAMPS,  FOUNDRIES,  WORKSHOPS,  Ac. 
HDRSE-SINGKING  APPAKATU8,  with  GAS  BORNnRS,  NIPPLE- 
PIECE,  and  FLR-XIBLE  TUBING  compieie. 

Improved  INDIA-RUBBER  DOOR-STOPS. 

WATERPROOP  CART  and  WAGON  COVERS  (made  any  size  tc 

HO^BB-LOIN  COVERS  (Waterproof),  with  strap*  complete. 
BELTING  for  SAW-MILLS,  Thrashing  Machinery,  Ac. 


KEOWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

/-j  •‘aoiJD"(notVeuered)  PATENTED.- 

The  Best  inano'actnred. 

SHOW  ROOMB,  80,  NEW  BOND  8TKEBI,  LONDON. 

Their  " Speciality  " oonelsts  In  being  Solid  Inch 


FLANGE  TUBING,  tor  exetndlng  DRAUGHT 
aud  DUST,  and  preventing  the  Sbuuuiuig  of 
GLASS  DOOES. 


O-, 


JAMES  LYNB  HANCOCK, 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  WORKS, 
QOBWELL  MEWS,  A 209,  QOBWELJ.-BOAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
niasUated  Price  Lists  on  appLication, 


and  tongued  tugother, 
aud  keyed  at  back,  for 
which  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awanled, 
'•  SOLID  OAK  PAR. 
QIJET,'’lilclndlug  fil- 
ing, 2s.  pet  foot,  at 
Borders  to  Carpets,  for 
HalU,  Libraries,  BU- 
llard  and  Heoeptlon 
Booms,  Altar  Floors, 
(Warmer  than 


ne.) 


Refer 


ces  to  works 
ililuring  eba 
mean  years 


tects.  Messrs. W.  Bum, 
D.  Brandon,  Banks  * 
Barry,  P.  0.  Hard- 
wick, A.  Balvln,  Syd- 


Bmlrke,  . . . . 
Scott,  T.  H,  Wyatt 
aTid  Dtheia, 


Feb.  18,  1871.] 
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The  Improvement  of  Home. 


ONSIDKSATIONS  of 
mach  importance  are  sug- 
gested by  the  late  inun- 
dation at  Rome.  The  long 
baok-bone  of  the  Apennine 
range  of  mountains,  when 
covered  with  winter 
snows,  offers  a broad  sur- 
face to  the  morning  and 
evening  sun.  When  the 
wind  veers  to  the  south, 
and  the  fierce  Sirocco 
lashes  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the 
petulant  agitation  which 
^ the  Italians  call  storm, 
the  temperature  rises  with 
A extreme  rapidity.  Each 

slope  of  the  long  ridge 
of  hills  then  sends  off  a 
sheet  of  water,  such  as 
no  rain-cloud  could  pre- 
cipitate. Italy  is  almost 
destitute  of  large  rivers, 
from  the  very  laws  of 
the  formation  of  her 
peninsula ; Eridanus,  the 
Rea:  Jiuviorum  of  Tirgil, 
being  the  one  great  ex- 
ception. But  Tiber,  and 
Arno,  and  Aufidns,  and 
all  the  eastward  and  westward  flowing  streams, 
are  overpowered  by  a sudden  thaw.  Every 
petty  torrent  and  streamlet  through  the  hill 
country  leaps  hurriedly  to  swell  the  tide  of 
these  natural  drains.  Thus,  in  the  present  day, 
as  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  a sudden  displacement 
of  the  upper  and  under  current  of  air,  when  snow 
lies  thick  upon  Soracte , is  enough  to  produce  such 
disaster  as  this  with  which  Italy  has  now  wept 
for  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy. 

If  the  war  which  has  so  rudely  disturbed  every 
industry,  and  interfered  with  every  oconpation, 
should  have  a speedy  close, — if  even  we  were 
sure  that  it  would  drag  no  other  country  into  its 
infernal  vortex,  Italy  would  soon  come  to  Eng- 
land for  aid  against  the  irregularities  of  the 
Tiber.  Not  that  it  is  needful  for  her  so  to  do  on 
Boientifio  grounds.  The  engineers  of  Italy  rank 
high  in  the  practice,  no  less  than  in  the  theory, 
of  their  profession.  The  men  who  have  first 
bored  through  iheir  half  of  the  Alps,  meeting 
their  French  rivals  on  their  own  territory,  may 
well  consider  themselves  capable  of  restraining 
the  fury  of  their  native  streams  within  salutary 
bounds. 

But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
grand  series  of  operations  to  which  the  secu- 
larisation of  Rome  points  the  way  will  be  under- 
taken without  at  least  seeking  English  aid.  For 
capital,  if  not  for  design,  Italy  is  pretty  certain 
to  come  to  us.  And,  while  works  of  irrigation, 
of  embankment,  and  of  storage  of  mountain 
supplies  of  water,  may  seem  more  familiar  to 
the  Italian  engineer  than  to  his  English 
brethren,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  work, 
reclamation  by  means  of  drainage,  lies  less 
within  his  experience.  We  have  heard  Italian 
engineers  of  eminence  speak  of  the  drainage  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  as  an  impossibility.  We 


have  witnessed  the  tardy  and  timid  steps  which 
were  taken,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port 
of  Brindisi,  for  drying  a marsh,  which  was  a 
pestilent  and  altogether  unnecessary  source  of 
malaria  in  that  half-deserted  city.  Around 
Brindisi  alone,  of  all  the  numerous  and  populous 
Adriatic  cities,  stretches  a broad  zone  of  untilled, 
uninhabited  land,  as  is  the  case  with  Rome  itself. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  this  desert 
belt,  as  the  road  from  Bari  runs  across  it,  is  high 
and  healthy,  covered,  in  the  summer  time,  with 
the  white  and  pink  roses  of  the  rock  cistus.  No 
physical  reason  is  apparent  for  leaving  this 
ground  unocenpied.  But  below  the  town,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  noble  double  harbour,  lies  a 
marshy  hollow,  which,  like  the  marshes  near 
Rome,  is  haunted  by  the  pestilent  malaria. 
Drainage  here  is  a mere  matter  of  moderate  out- 
lay 5 and,  with  good  drainage,  all  admit  that 
health  may  be  restored  to  the  city,  half  of  which 
consists  of  untenanted  houses.  That  the  great 
Roman  plague  may  be  satisfactorily  attacked  in 
the  same  manner  we  are  among  those  who 
venture  to  believe. 

The  engineering  which  Italy  has  to  apply  to 
the  long-neglected  States  of  the  Church  will: 
therefore,  consist  of  three  branches.  The  first  is 
the  provision  for  arresting  and  storing  the  storm- 
water in  the  hills.  The  second  is  that  for  the 
embanking,  clearing,  and  generally  regulating 
the  coarse  of  the  rivers.  The  third  is  the 
draining  and  cultivating  of  the  marshes  and 
waste  grounds.  Connected  with  this  series  of 
operations  must  be  such  a treatment  of  the 
water-way  of  the  Tiber  through  Rome  itself  as 
will  be  likely  to  bring  to  light  stores  of  the 
utmost  value  j the  marble,  the  bronze, — it  is  even 
thought  the  silver, — over  which  the  yellow  flood 
rolls  as  it  washes  the  city ; the  objects  which, 
in  the  successive  storms  of  Rome,  from  the  time 
of  King  Brennus  to  that  of  Constable  Bourbon, 
have  been  cast  into  the  stream  to  save  them  from 
the  avid  grasp  of  the  Gaul,  the  Goth,  or  the 
Vandal. 

We  have  seen  what,  in  our  own  country,  may 
be  expected  from  taming  the  skill  of  the  en- 
gineer to  the  service  of  the  agriculturist.  But 
in  our  soil  and  climate,  with  one  simple  recur- 
_ . of  seed  time  and  of  harvest,  we  have  little 

idea  of  the  ample  returns  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  soil  in  the  garden  of  Europe.  The 
great  stimulant  of  vegetation,  the  sun,  there 
exerts  a steady  and  certain  power  unknown  in 
our  variable  skies.  Let  full  supplies  of  water 
be  afforded,  and  Italy  reaps  eleven  harvests  in 
the  year.  The  wealth  that  may  be  created  by 
turning  the  long-neglected  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, which  now  only  produces  miasma,  around 
Rome,  into  garden  and  masseria,  is  more  than 
that  which  has  been  already  torn  by  the  State 
from  the  close  and  affectionate  gripe  of  the  Church 
in  the  southern  provinces. 

Order  and  security  alone  are  requisite  for 
working  out  this  great  industrial  problem  in 
Italy.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  Spain.  The  Ebro  is  so  neglected  as  neither 
to  afford  a perfect  line  of  water-communica- 
tion with  the  interior  nor  to  irrigate  the  rich 
soil  on  its  banks,  which  lies,  in  some  parts, 
virgin  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  As  we 
write,  the  telegraph  brings  tidings  of  inunda- 
tions in  Spain.  Coal  from  Logrono  might  be 
brought  into  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
were  the  canalisation  of  the  Ebro  onoe  properly 
carried  out,  at  a price  which  would  affect  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  entire  seaboard.  We 
do  not  despair  that  this  century,  now  septuage- 
narian, may  yet  witness  the  intelligent  and  well- 
repaying  cultivation  of  both  the  Iberian  and  the 
Italian  peninsulas,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
engineer. 

One  yet  greater  work  of  the  same  nature 
remains  to  be  noticed.  It  ia  a work  which  would 
add  a new  granary  to  Europe,  and  a new  king- 
dom to  Africa.  It  is  a work  which,  if  carried 


out  by  the  Khedive,  would  give  him  a fame 
more  enduring  than  that  caused  by  the  second- 
hand temples  and  sham  hieroglyphics  of  the 
entire  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a large  tract  of  Nubia  should  not  be 
rendered  as  fertile  as  Egypt  itself.  An  engineer- 
ing work,  very  simple  in  its  nature,  although  of 
a certain  magnitude,  would  make  this  arid  and 
stony  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

At  a period  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  though 
it  is  probably  not  much  antecedent  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a natural  convulsion  changed  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile.  At  the 
spot  now  known  as  the  First  Cataract,  the 
natural  barrier  through  which  the  river  foams 
and  struggles,  was  so  burst  and  overthrown 
by  earthquake,  as  to  make  a difference  in  the 
level  of  the  head  water  of  full  30  ft.  The  effect 
of  such  a dam  on  such  a river  as  the  Nile  is 
obvious.  We  now  know,  thanks  to  the  intrepid 
toil  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  that  the  perennial 
stream  of  the  Nile,  fed  by  the  snows  and  rains 
of  equatorial  Africa,  flows  from  that  great  lake 
system  which  was  indicated  by  Pcolemy,  although 
it  was  left  to  our  own  times  to  verify  the  state- 
ment of  the  great  geographer  and  aatrologist. 
The  flood  of  the  Nile, recurring  annually  almost  to 
the  very  day,  as  indicated  by  the  festivals  of  the 
fixed  Coptic  year,  is  derived  from  the  showers 
that  are  squeezed  from  the  clouds  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinnia,  as  the  sun  passes  the  solstice. 
When  the  great  natural  barrier  at  Syene  was 
intact,  the  Nile,  at  two  permanently  different 
levels,  fertilised  by  its  flood  first  Nubia  and 
then  Egypt.  With  the  barrier  destroyed,  the 
upper  valley  is  left  unblessed  by  the  grateful 
overflow. 

The  Khedive  has  for  some  time  entertained 
the  idea  of  canalising  the  First  Cataract,  and 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  English  skill  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  opposed  by  the  present  state 
of  the  Nile  to  the  navigation  of  this  dangerous 
part  of  its  channel.  Alternative  reports  have 
been  laid  before  his  Highness,  proposing,  with 
more  or  less  ability,  to  effect  this  object.  Bub 
the  master-idea  has  been  left  out  of  sight. 
What  we  are  called  on  to  do  for  the  Tiber, 
with  the  promise  of  an  ample  return,  would  pay 
a thousandfold  in  the  case  of  the  Nile.  The 
establishment  of  a safe  and  unimpeded  naviga- 
tion would  in  itself  be  a great  boon  to  Nubia 
Bub  if  the  works  undertaken  for  that  purpose 
were  so  designed  as  to  restore  the  ancient  dam 
shivered  by  earthquake, — to  collect  the  Nile 
flood  at  the  gate  of  Nubia,  and  thus  to  restore 
that  upper  district  to  its  annual  fertilit-y,  the 
results  would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  sove- 
reign whoso  name  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 

Egypt- 

Egypt,  indeed,  is  the  very  cradle  of  engineer- 
ing. The  aeries  of  mighty  works  which,  daring 
more  than  6,000  years,  have  been  successively 
reared  in  that  little  strip  of  watered  valley  re- 
deemed from  the  desert,  are  without  rival  in  the 
world.  The  ancient  Lake  Mmris  was  a work  as 
wonderful  as,  and  far  more  uaefnl  than,  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself.  The  most  colossal  work 
of  the  present  century  has  been  the  Suez  Canal. 
That  which  it  is  requisite  to  do,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  level  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  to  fertilise 
Nubia,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  work  of 
the  early  Egyptian  monarchs  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  Ferdinand  de  Lessepa  on  the  other.  Rarely 
does  it  fall  to  the  province  of  a ruler  to  have 
within  his  grasp  so  sure  a source  at  once  of  im- 
mortal fame  and  of  incalculable  wealth.  If  to 
the  labours  of  the  engineer  in  reclaiming  the 
waste  lands  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  and  in  bridling 
the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Ebro,  and  their  sister 
rivers,  be  added  that  of  the  restoration  of  the 
fertility  of  Nubia,  we  shall  see  an  indication  of 
the  future  multiplication  of  the  human  family, 
aflbrded  by  the  immense  increase  in  the  supply 
of  food  that  will  bo  poored  into  the  hasin  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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ARTIST  WORKMEN’S  EXHIBITIONS  AND 
ART  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It  would  be  a very  difficult  -thing  to  name 
inflaences  more  important  in  national  life  and 
art  than  thoae  we  so  slightly  touched  on  a few 
weeks  back ; first,  the  tendency  there  is  in 
nations  speaking  the  same  langnage  to  what  may 
be  termed  centralisation,  or  the  gathering 
together  of  a whole  people  under  one  head  and 
centre  of  rale,  and  the  consequent  tendency 
there  always  most  be  in  such  a state  of  things  to 
reduce  them  to  a dead  even  level,  and  to  make 
the  subordinate  and  distant  parts  of  such  a 
nation  thus  constituted,  mere  copies,  and  feeble 
copies,  of  the  central  and  governing  force. 
There  can  be  in  such  a state  or  condition  of 
things  no  competition  ; everything  is  alike,  and 
the  more  complete  the  central  organisation  the 
less  of  variety  of  action  can  there  be.  May  it 
not,  therefore,  ba  fairly  put  as  a great  modern 
question,  whether  and  what  advantages  are 
there,  or  can  there  be,  in  immense  empires  as 
contrasted  with  smaller  states;  or  rather,  in  other 
words,  are  not  a number  of  small  states,  theatres 
of  loc^  and  individual  action,  better  for  fine  art 
and  for  artists  than  the  same  number  of  small 
states  gathered  into  unity,  as  it  is  called,  by  the 
act  of  their  consolidation  into  one  great  state  ? 
This  would  seem  to  be  a thought  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  so 
strenuously  to  absorb  all  small  places  and  organ- 
isations into  one  whole,  and  to  make  of  them  a 
eingle  large  one.  The  Germans  under  their 
leaders  are  now  performing  this  modern  feat, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
or  no  German  art  is  to  advance,  or  rather  grow 
up,  nnder  such  new  state  of  things,  better  or 
worse  than  it  has  done  during  these  latter  years 
under  the  system  now  so  rapidly  passing  away. 
Will  the  artist  workman  be  the  better  for  it  or 
no,  and  will,  or  can  there  be,  nader  the  new 
order  of  things,  a higher  and  nobler  fine  art  and 
better  means  and  opportnnities  for  the  exercise 
of  the  gifts  and  talents  of  the  workman  ? That 
a few  privileged  men  at  the  centre  of  action  will 
be  richer  and  gifted  with  increased  means  of 
doing  good  or  ill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  j but  the 
real  and  national  question  is,  Will  those  who  do 
the  work  of  society  bo  the  better  for  the  change 
or  no? 

This  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  many  to  be 
but  of  small  practical  interest  as  regards  the  art 
of  architecture  or  building,  and  things  connected 
with  them  j but  a moment’s  thought  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  it  is  a sabjeot  of  most  vital 
interest,  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
course  of  events  a continuous  and  certain 
tendency  to  approximate  not  only  nations  speak- 
ing the  same  language  together,  but  even  all 
Europe  is  in  rapid  progress  of  having  things  in 
common,  ond  after  the  same  pattern.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  anywhere  noticed — 
bow  gradually,  and  step  by  step,  but  surely  and 
certainly,  all  the  capital  ciligs  of  Europe  are 
getting  alike.  Judging  from  all  acconnCs,  and 
from  sight  of  new  photographs,  which  cannot 
mislead,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ambition  of  all 
such  important  places  so  much  in  the  world’s 
eye,  to  copy,  as  far  as  possible,  that  for  the 
present  unhappy  city,  Paris.  Looking  at  a long 
perspective  of  street  shop  architeotnra  from  St. 
Petersburg,  nay,  or  Moscow ; at  another  from 
Berlin;  another  from  the  improved  parts  of 
Madrid,  behind  the  modern  world  though  it  be; 
another  from  Rome,  or  Naples,  or  Florence,  and 
our  poor  Board-of-Works-ridden  and  regulated 
London,  it  is  impossible,  without  close  looking 
at,  to  tell  where  you  are.  There  is  in  all  of  them 
the  same  idea,  poor  as  it  is,  of  a shop,  the  house 
supported  apparently  by  a sheet  of  plate-glass, 
the  same  sort  of  windows,  the  same  “facia” 
with  name  of  tradesman,  and,  of  course,  the  self- 
same monstrous  bit  of  plate-glass  in  front  of  all. 
To  our  minds,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
course  of  things  as  they  are  now  going  on  more 
significant  than  this;  for  does  it  not  show 
how  entirely  all  individuality  of  artistic 
thought  in  each  separate  nation  is  giving 
way  before  the  modern  and  nniversal  idea  of 
a Paris  or  London  ? Any  one,  therefore,  going 
np  or  down  our  Regent-street,  or  improved 
part  of  Oxford-street,  may  consider  himself  as  in 
the  improved  and  thoroughly  civilised  parts  of 
St.  Petersburg,  or  Moscow,  or  Naples,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Continent, 
wherein  the  energy,  as  it  is  called,  of  an  indus- 
trious people  has  enabled  them  to  borrow  or  buy 
in  the  lump  this  great  idea  of  the  time, — a 
modern  London  or  Paris  improved  shop-front, 
and  all  else  that  goes  with  it,  nay,  and  the  whole 


of  the  house-front  as  well.  But  may  it  not  fairly 
be  asked,  is  this  progress  or  improvement,  or 
art-advancement,  or  architecture  in  a state  of 
progress,  that  the  whole  of  Europe  shall  be  as 
one  town,  with  every  place  alike  and  everything 
out  from  the  same  pattern,  and  almost  oat  of  the 
same  piece  of  stuff  ? However  good  a thing  may 
be  for  Paris,  it  does  nob  follow  surely  that  it  is 
equally  good  for  Madrid  or  Moscow,  or  that  the 
Spaniard  or  the  Russian  has  nothing  to  say  or 
invent  for  himself,  without  coming  so  far  as 
Paris  or  London  for  an  idea  as  to  how  to  do  it. 
If  this  be  civilisation,  all  we  can  say  of  it  is  that 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  worth  the  having  at  such 
a fearful  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  original  and 
creative  in  the  heart  and  mind  or  by  the  hand  of 
man.  For  all  Europe  to  be  made  up  of  New  Ox- 
ford-streets, and  back  slums  of  Carnaby-streets, 
and  Oxford-markets  could  hardly  be  an  edifying 
spectacle,  even  to  those  who  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  bring  it  about.  If  this  be  indeed 
its  fate  in  the  future,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  a 
needless  and  a thankless  taik  to  urge  improve- 
ment in  art;  for  is  it  not  indigenous  art  itself 
cut  short  at  its  very  commencement  and  primi- 
tive source  ? All  that  is  worth  the  having  is 
impossible  of  attainment;  for  no  man,  under 
such  a system  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  to  follow  the  ways  and  special 
peculiarities  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 

There  is  yet  one  other  place  in  this  category  of 
artistic  woes  which  cannot  be  passed  over  even 
in  this  slight  notice  of  what  things  are  tending 
to, — we  mean,  as  the  reader  will  anticipate, 
Constantinople.  Now,  this  wonderful  city  is 
bub  half  in  Europe  ; but  it  is  so  much  in  it,  and 
belongs  so  much  to  the  “ European  system”  of 
things,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  it  should 
escape  the  general  contagion.  There  are  shops 
in  Constantinople,  of  course  ; so  that  there  is  an 
opening  for  improvements  and  Western  ideas. 
Unfortunate  city!  it  has  suffered  siege,  and 
worse  than  bombardment,  more  than  once,  and 
has,  wonderful  to  say,  got  over  its  many  tronbles, 
and  is  a city  still,  and  not  a ploughed  up  wilder- 
ness ; but  all  its  sieges  and  tronbles  pub  together 
have  never  equalled  the  truly  disastrous  state  to 
which  it  is  apparently  now  doomed, — doomed  as 
it  is  not  to  extinction,  but  to  “ improvement,”  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  sweeping  away  as  fast  as 
may  ba  of  all  its  characteristic  streets  and  quaint 
houses,  and  odd  corners,  and  out-of-the-way  and 
unexpected  architectural  surprises  to  be  found  at 
every  turn  in  it,  and  to  find  substituted  for  these 
perhaps  a Baker-street,  or  a Palmerston  Town,  or 
a railway  station  with  corrugated  iron  roof  tied 
together  with  wire  ! In  it,  indeed,  are  to  be  found 
all  those  evidences  of  a past  and  almost  dead  art 
action  that  once  had  sway  in  the  world,  and 
which  machinery  has  now  well  nigh  utterly  routed 
out;  and  not  only  this  whioh  has  to  do  with 
the  executive  workman,  but  the  artist  himself 
may  yet  find  in  it  the  picturesque  and  the  “ arohi- 
teoburesqae^’  in  the  true  sense  of  those  words, — 
not  on  paper  merely,  or  on  canvas,  but  iu  actual 
and  living  reality.  It  is  impossible  nob  to  de- 
plore the  ruin  which  is  now  overtaking  such  a 
place  as  this, — not  by  a process  of  wilful  destruc- 
tion or  warlike  siege  and  bombardment,  but  by 
a process  of  what  is  sincerely  thought  to  be 
“ improvement  and  progress,”  and  a civilising 
influence — a substitution  of  manufacture  for 
art. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  not  only  does  the  great 
current  of  human  things  set  in  the  direction  of 
universal  levelling  by  the  tendency  of  making 
all  the  several  parts  of  a nation  speaking  the 
same  language,  oue  and  the  same,  and  so  to  pro- 
duce like  results,  bub  that  this  tendency  is 
extending  itself  to  all  civilised  Europe.  Shops, 
those  tests  of  the  art  and  mode  of  art-action  of 
the  time,  are  getting  everywhere  alike,  and  are 
designed  after  the  same  fashion.  Further  and 
better  proof  of  this  momentous  fact  there  cannot 
possibly  be,  or  one  more  significant  of  the  pro- 
bable course  of  things  artistic.  There  is  some- 
thing wonderful  iu  the  fact  of  this  vital  subject 
not  having  attracted  more  attention  than  it 
would  seem  to  have  done, — indeed,  we  may 
almost  ask  ourselves  whether  it  has  hitherto 
excited  any  one’s  attention  at  all.  That  the 
Spaniard  is  a different  sorb  of  man  from  the 
Frenchman  is  certain  enough:  then  why  should 
he  go  to  Paris  for  an  artistic  idea,  or  for  the  way 
to  build  and  decorate  and  fill  a shop  ? He  has  a 
langnage  of  his  own, — why  not  an  art  of  his  own, 
to  be  developed  by  himself,  and  to  progress,  not 
in  a French  way,  but  in  his  own  ? And  if  this 
is  to  be  said, — and  surely  no  reader  of  the  Builder 
will  be  likely  to  refuse  assent  to  it, — how  much 
more  does  the  principle  involved  apply  to  the 
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Turk,  or  man  of  purely  Eastern  origin,  and 
utterly  foreign  to  European  ways  and  to 
“Western  ideas,”  and  to  the  very  spirit  of 
modernism,  as  it  is  called  ? No  one  will  deny 
that  the  Eastern  races  have  been  fruitful  of  ideas, 
and  great  ideas,  too.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  it,  it  is  not  a little  humiliating  to 
think  on  the  startling  fact  that  nearly,  if  nob 
quite  all,  the  great  ideas,  theological  as  well  as 
artistic,  and  otherwise,  which  nowadays  govern 
the  very  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  Euro- 
pean, or  Western  man,  are  Eastern  in  their 
origin, — indeed,  have  been,  to  a certain  extent, 
worked  out  by  the  Eastern  races,  and  put  aside 
for  others  ; and  that  we,  in  this  tight  and  narrow 
little  island,  are  using  them  simply,  and  for  the 
very  plain  reason,  that  we  have  none  of  our  owm. 
What  a pity,  therefore,  it  seems  that  such  a 
being,  under  such  circumstances,  should  come 
here  for  an  idea  for  a shop-front  and  a counter  I 
There  are  few  things,  it  is  certain,  more  inter- 
esting  to  the  architect  than  shops ; for  they,  and 
not  public  buildings,  as  churches,  chapels, 
cathedrals,  and  town-halls,  go  to  make  up  the 
brightness  and  interest  of  towns  and  cities  ; for 
what  would  London  be  without  its  shops  ? What 
it  is  on  a Sunday, — the  most  desolate  and  dreary 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  may  find 
something  to  look  at  in  a desert,  or  a steppe,  bat 
hardly  in  London  on  a day  when  all  its  bright 
shops  are  shut  np  and  invisible.  Shops  con- 
stitute the  real  aud  ever  visible  architecture  of  a 
town,  aud  there  is  nothing  in  architectural  art 
better  worth  the  exercise  of  artistic  skill  than  a 
shop ; bat  surely  the  problem  is  not  to  be 
wrought  out  by  the  perpetual  copying  every- 
where of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  model  shops  to 
be  found  in  Oxford-street,  with  their  perpetual  re- 
petition of  plate  glass,  and  their  iron  supports  for 
wall  above,  and  with  nothing  visible  to  keep  up 
this  weight  of  walling.  What  can  be  worse  ? 
Even  were  our  shops  and  those  of  Paris  ever  so 
good  as  models,  they  are  utterly  unfit  for 
Eastern  towns,  the  shops  of  which,  in  rows  and 
streets,  nothing  more  picturesque  was  ever 
invented,  or  better  suited  to  the  countries  and 
climate  of  those  countries  where  they  are  built. 
What,  therefore,  we  may  again  ask,  is  to  be  got 
by  exporting  our  architecture,  such  as  it  is,  to 
foreign  places,  to  Moscow,  or  Constantinople,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  place  whatever  possessed  of  an 
individuality  of  its  own  and  an  art  of  its  own, 
and,  as  we  would  contend,  a progress  and  a 
civilisatioD  of  its  own,  and  peculiar  and  natural 
to  it  ? If  civilisation  is  to  consist  in  taking 
over  to  a hot  and  sunlit  city  plate  glass, 
thin  iron  columns,  counters,  and  thop  chairs, 
where  they  are  all  worse  than  u-eloss, — 
positive  inoonvenienoes, — what  is  to  be  said 
of  such  improvement,  but  that  it  is  no  im- 
provement at  all  over  their  own  and  primitive 
system  of  doing  things,  and  that  infinite  harm 
and  injury  are  done  to  art  and  the  cause  of  art 
by  such  acta  of  destruction  as  the  palling  down 
what  exists,  and  putting  up  in  its  place  such, 
wretched  stuff  as  we  can  take  over  ? Art  it  cannot 
be  called,  but  art  manufacture,  and  that  worse 
than  all,  perhaps,  the  substitution  of  “ patent 
materials,"  as  they  are  fitly  termed,  for  the 
genuine  materials  provided  by  nature,  and  which 
are  always  good  and  tell  their  own  talc,  but  of 
which  it  is  always  necessary  that  you  have 
enough  for  its  destined  purpose,  whatever 
that  may  happen  to  be.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
this  is  civilisation,  and  progress,  and  improve- 
ment, or  the  future  destiny  of  the  race,  or  what- 
ever other  fine  word  or  phrase  the  reader  is  pre- 
pared with;  but  real  common  sense  and  artistic 
advance,  or  even  standstill  work,  we  moat 
strenuously  deny  that  it  is.  No  one  can  contend 
for  an  instant  that  the  “ drinking-fountains  ” put 
up  in  divers  parts  of  London  are  an  improve- 
ment on  thoae  to  be  found  in  the  tumble-down 
Eastern  cities,  wherein  no  improved  system  of 
water  supply  has  yet  found  its  way ; and  will 
any  one  be  bold  enough  to  pretend  that  the  new 
kiosk  of  Saltan  Abdul-Medjid,  with  its  ohib- 
house  windows,  orthodox  parapet,  Greek  paterm, 
and  its  surroundings  of  smart  hoarding,  is  a 
better  buildiog,  and  containing  more  of  artistic 
or  architectural  interest,  than  the  building  for 
which  it  was  substituted  ? In  such  miserable 
miserable  articles  as  these,  to  be  bought  over  a 
counter  anywhere,  and  needing  only  to  be  fitted 
together,  may  be  seen,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
very  dullest,  not  only  the  ruin  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  the  Turk,  over  whom  so  many  State 
tears  have  been  shed,  but  the  utter  ruin  and 
extinction  of  the  fine  art  of  the  Easteverywbere, 
and  a destruction  more  complete  than  any 
ever  wrought  by  Timour  or  Attila. 
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A WOEKMAN’S  VIEW  OE  CANADA  AND 
ITS  TRADES. 

In  extent,  as  in  population.  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  now  called  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Qnebeo,  are  the  most  important  in  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  Ontario,  at  the  lost  census,  in  1861, 
had  a population  of  1,396,091,  and  Quebec  of 
1,111,566,  and  since  that  date  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  have  increased  1,000,000  more.  They 
are  well  situated  for  trade  and  commerce  on  the 
great  water  highway  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union  finds 
its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  Old  World.  The 
value  of  their  exports  of  1869  was  60,174,781 
dollars,  and  of  the  imports  70,-115,165  dollars. 
They  are  from  1,200  miles  to  1,300  miles  long, 
and  from  200  miles  to  300  miles  broad ; — Quebec 
on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Ontario 
on  one  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  north 
shores  of  the  great  lakes  from  the  Ottawa  to  the 
Detroit  rivers.  They  have  abundance  of  fertile 
land  to  grow  corn  and  to  raise  cattle,  and  are 
rich  in  the  products  of  their  vast  forests  and  in 
minerals,  which  are  only  awaitiug  an  increase  of 
population  to  develops,  and  a water  power  run- 
ning waste  into  the  sea  sufficient  to  propel  the 
machinery  of  the  world ; so  that,  with  enterprise 
and  those  resources,  the  Canadas  could  with 
ease  sustain  five  times  their  present  popnlation. 
The  lower  province,  if  not  the  most  fertile,  is 
decidedly  the  most  picturesque ; its  physical 
aspect  extremely  varied,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
beautiful  succession  of  pictures  of  bold  moun- 
tains, wooded  hills,  lovely  lakes,  rich  valleys 
with  lines  of  pleasant  villages,  whose  tin-covered 
roofs  and  church  spires  glitter  in  the  sun-light, 
and  charming  villas  and  gardens  in  the  midst  of 
well-cleared  farms  j — the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
with  its  numerous  isles  running  through  its 
centre,  and  its  tributaries  the  Ottawa,  the 
Saguenay,  the  Richelieu,  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
St,  I'Vancis,  the  Chaudiere,  and  others  of  less 
note,  which,  rushing  through  forests  and  rook- 
bound  shores,  over  mighty  cataracts  and  rapids, 
present  scenes  of  mojoatic  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Ontario,  a vast  and  level  country,  with  some 
slight  undulations,  has  also  attractions  for  the 
tourist.  The  thousand  isles,  with  their  grand 
and  varied  scenery,  lie  in  the  St.  Lawrence  close 
to  the  shores,  between  Prescott  and  Kingston. 
Id  the  Georgian  bay,  and  amongst  the  lakes  and 
lakelets  of  the  Laurentine  bills,  there  is  ex- 
quisite scenery.  The  loud  roar  of  Niagara’s 
mighty  waters  resounds  for  miles  alongits  valleys, 
while  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  stupendous 
Horse-shoe  Fall  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage 
from  the  Canadian  side.  Lower  Canada  is  prin- 
cipally peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  early 
French  settlers,  who  still  retain  the  language, 
customs,  laws,  and  religionof  their  former  mother 
country,  and  they  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  St.Lawreucej  bub  the  eastern  town- 
ships between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  United 
States  line  are  peopled  chiefly  by  the  descendants 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  left  the 
United  States  rather  than  fight  for  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother  country.  The  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  have  a good  sprinkling  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  3 so  that  upon  the 
whole  there  is  a considerable  admixture  of  popu- 
lation. Like  the  eastern  townships,  Ontario 
was  first  colonised  by  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
whose  allegiance  was  rewarded  by  large  grants 
of  land  from  the  English  Government  5 but  they 
were  not  aulTered  to  remain  long  the  sole  pos- 
sessors 5 for,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
thousands  of  hardy  settlers  flocked  from  Great 
Britain,  who,  with  all  their  native  energy,  made 
was  upon  the  forest,  and  soon  converted  a 
howling  wilderness  into  well-cultivated  farms, 
teeming  with  corn  and  cattle,  and  raised  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  which  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  wealth  and  population.  The  customs,  man- 
ners, laws,  and  religions  of  the  old  countries  are 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  people  of  Ontario, 
with  an  occasional  smart  notion  borrowed  from 
their  Yankee  neighbours.  Canada  is  warm  in 
the  summer,  and  colder  in  the  winter  than 
England,  and  Ontario  is  more  temperate  than 
Quebec ; the  spring  is  a fortnight  earlier  at 
Toronto  than  Montreal,  and  the  winter  a fort- 
night later.  In  Lower  Canada  the  snow  remains 
on  the  ground  from  November  until  April  5 but 
in  the  western  part  of  Ontario  it  seldom  remains 
until  after  Christmas.  But  all  through  this 
excess  of  heat  and  cold  the  climate  is  healthy 
and  the  soil  productive ; for  the  snow  destroys 
all  miasmata  and  fertilises  the  land.  No  doubt, 
the  long  winter  is  a drawbacks  but  it  is  not  so 
unpleasant  as  people  think  in  England  3 for  the 


snow  is  dry  and  the  air  is  clear  and  bracing  5 so 
that  persons  warmly  clad  can  generally  work 
outside.  If  the  farmer  finds  it  expensive  to 
house  and  feed  his  cattle,  he  does  other 
work  much  cheaper,  and  finds  an  easy 
road  to  market  over  the  frozen  snow,  and 
when  the  season  opens,  his  land  is  light  and 
easily  tilled  s and,  although  the  winter  locks  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada,  it  makes  roads  into 
her  forests  to  bring  down  all  their  wealth. 

The  public  works  of  Canada  would  do  credit  to 
an  older  and  richer  country.  The  ship- canals 
and  locks  that  connect  the  great  lakes,  and 
obviate  the  rapids  and  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers,  which  cost  about 
20,000,000  dollars,  are  good  evidences  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  industrial  enterprise  3 and  her 
railway  system  already  extends  close  upon 
3,000  miles,  1,377  of  which  are  worked  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Company,  upon  which  they  have 
326  locomotive  engines,  and  4,405  cars  of  all  kinds. 
Their  main  line  runs  from  Riviere  de  Loup  to 
Sarnia,  about  800  miles,  and  crosses  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Montreal,  by  the  Victoria  Tubular 
Bridge,  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  which  takes 
the  trains  seven  minutes  to  pass  through.  The 
tubes  are  16  ft.  wide,  and  19  ft.  high,  at  either 
end,  and  22  ft.  high  in  the  centre  ; and  this  iron 
superstructure  rests  upon  two  abutments  and 
twenty-four  piers  of  solid  stone-work,  60  ft.  above 
the  summer  level  of  the  river.  The  centre  span 
is  330  ft.  5 and  each  of  the  twelve,  on  either  side, 
is  242  ft.  There  are  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  abutments  and  piers,  and  8,250  tons 
of  iron  and  3,500.000  rivets  in  the  tubes.  The 
total  cost  was  1,250,0001.  sterling.  Most  of  the 
skilled  workmen  who  were  employed  on  this 
atupendons  undertaking  were  natives  of  the  old 
countries  3 and  a grander  work  was  never  raised 
by  British  hands.  The  brain  which  conceived 
it  and  the  industrial  energy  which  carried  it 
through  never  more  shall  think  or  work.  Robert 
Stephenson  and  Thomas  Brassey  sleep  with  their 
fathers,  on  English  soil ; bub  here,  3,000  miles 
away,  their  names  shall  for  ever  live,  associated 
with  this,  the  greatest  triumph  of  engineering 
skill  3 and  the  noble  army  of  toilers,  who,  since 
its  completion,  have  scattered  over  the  earth,  and 
many  been  gathered  to  its  bosom,  have  also  left 
behind  them,  in  addition  to  this  work,  an  en- 
during and  tasteful  record  of  their  generous, 
manly  sympathy,  by  enclosing  the  spot  near  the 
bridge,  on  Point  St.  Charles,  where  the  emigrants, 
chiefly  Irish,  who  died  of  ship-fever,  in  1847, 
were  interred,  and  placing  in  its  centre,  on  a cut- 
stone  pedestal,  a large  boulder,  about  5 tons 
weight,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon 
which  the  following  inscription  is  deeply  en- 
graved, — “ To  preserve  from  desecration  the 
remains  of  6,000  emigrants,  who  died  from  ship- 
fever  in  18-17  and  1848,  this  monument  is 
erected  by  the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey, 
& Betts,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  A.D.  1858.”  The  probability  is 
that  all  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  or  of 
this  place  of  burial,  would  soon  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  but  for  this  timely  interposition. 

Yet,  with  all  those  miles  of  railway,  for  a 
country  so  sparsely  populated  as  Canada,  many 
of  the  lines  pay  very  well,  because  they  are  all 
single  tracks,  and  made  through  the  level  country 
where  the  land  cost  littleor nothing,  at  an  average 
cost  of  30,000  dollars  a mile,  rolling  stock  and  all 
complete.  And  the  cry  is  still,  they  open  up  the 
country  so  effectually,  and  enhance  the  value  of 
the  land  iu  the  neighbourhoods  through  which 
they  pass,  that  municipalities  and  townships 
grant  large  bonuses  to  assist  the  companies  to 
build  them  3 and  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  Quebec  several  million  acres  of 
land  have  been  granted,  on  the  American  prin- 
ciple, to  enable  railway  companies  to  build  pro- 
jected lines.  They  have  also  granted  subsidies 
and  charters  to  several  companies  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  building  wooden  railways  to  connect 
the  outlying  settlements  with  the  centres  of 
population.  The  idea  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Yankees,  who  iu  turn  borrowed  it  from 
Norway,  and  its  successful  application  is  now 
placed  beyond  a donbt  by  the  working  of  twenty- 
six  miles  lately  opened,  from  Gosford  to  Quebec, 
of  the  Lake  St.  John’s  and  Quebec  line.  It  is 
very  simple  of  construction,  and  without  a 
bib  of  iron.  When  the  road  is  graded  sleepers 
level  on  their  beds  iu  section,  a Rule  closer 
than  on  an  ordinary  railroad,  and  towards 
either  end,  4 ft.  8^  in.  apart,  notches  are  cut, 
into  which  the  rails,  stringers  of  hard  maple, 
16  ft.  long,  7 in.  by  4 in.,  are  inserted  on  edge 
and  made  fast  by  fox-wedges.  The  rails  are 
slightly  chamfered  on  the  edges  to  prevent 


splintoriog,  aud  to  fit  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  of 
the  engine  and  rolling  stock,  which  are  similar 
to  those  OQ  iron  roads,  except  that  the  driving- 
wheels  of  the  engine  are  without  fiiuges,  to 
enable  it,  they  say,  to  travel  on  sharper  curves. 
This  portion  of  the  road,  equipped  and  all,  was 
built  for  6,000  dollars  per  mile,  and  the  Govern, 
oient  has  guaranteed  5 per  cent,  npnn  5,000 
dollars  a mile,  which  almost  secures  the  company 
from  loss.  Repairs,  when  necessary,  can  be  very 
cheaply  done  by  taming  the  rails  down-side  up, 
or  by  sawing  off  the  damaged  surface,  and  if  they 
need  replacing  the  cost  is  only  150  dollars  per 
mile.  These  roads  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
lower  Canada,  for  the  air  is  so  dry  during  the 
summer  and  winter.  The  greatest  impediment 
CO  the  use  of  wooden  rails  is  their  liability 
to  become  slippery  iu  a damp  atmosphere,  as 
was  clearly  shown  during  the  rains  of  the  fall, 
when  sand  had  to  be  put  on  the  steep  inclines, 
to  enable  the  engine-wheels  to  bite.  Their  suc- 
cess and  general  adoption  will  be  a great  con- 
venience to  the  lumberers  for  sending  their  sup- 
plies to  the  woods,  and  bringing  down  their 
timber,  and  they  will  materially  assist  to  open 
up  and  colonise  the  country,  by  giving  access  to 
rich  and  fertile  lands,  now  locked  up  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest.  As  might  bo  expected  with 
80  small  a population,  on  so  large  an  area,  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  Canadas  are  not 
so  numerona  nor  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  old 
and  populous  countries,  nor  their  buildings  gene- 
rally 80  permanent  and  substantial,  where 
wo{^  as  a material  for  building  is  in  such  gene- 
ral use.  Still  Quebec  and  Montreal,  iu  Lower 
Canada,  and  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, and  London,  in  Ontario,  have  public  aud 
private  edifices  which  for  beauty  of  design  and 
solid  construction  will  very  favonrably  compare 
with  those  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Old 
England, — more  especially  Montreal. 

In  plan  and  general  features, the  cities  of  Lower 
Canada  are  irregular  and  picturesque,  like  old 
European  cities,  while  those  of  Oatnrio  are  of 
the  true  American  type,  having  streets  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Old  Quebec, 
founded  by  Champlain  262  years  ago,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sb.  Lawrence,  bears  strongly  the 
impress  of  the  Jesuits  and  soldiers  who  built 
it  up.  Its  college,  convents,  and  churches  trea- 
sure noble  works  of  art,  and  give  tone  and  form 
to  those  amenities  of  social  life  for  the  observance 
of  which  its  citizens  are  remarkable  s whilst 
high  np  on  Capo  Diamond,  3 15  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  mighty  fortress,  bristling  with  cannon, 
which  has  madeQuebec  the  Gibraltar  of  Americas 
and  nestling  in  the  rich  St.  Charles  valley  is  the 
suburb  of  Sb.  Rooh,  with  its  bright  tin  spires 
and  roofs,  and  long  streets  of  wooden  houses, 
still  exhibiting  traces  of  those  dreadful  con- 
flagrations which  have  so  often  reduced  its  in- 
dustrious French  population  to  absolute  want 
and  destitution.  Then  180  miles  higher  up 
the  river  is  the  city  of  Montreal,  with  its 
120,000  inhabitants,  the  moat  beautiful  iu  all 
America,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
30  miles  by  10  miles,  on  a lovely  site,  with 
the  nob’e  river  in  its  front,  and  Mont 
Royal  to  the  back,  which  is  wooded  to  the 
top,  and  environed  with  stately  villas,  although 
upon  irregular  ground.  The  streets  and 
squares  are  very  well  laid  out  ; the  houses, 
shops,  aud  warehouses  elegantly  designed,  and 
built  with  a fine  blue  limestone,  which  im- 
parts to  them  a solid  and  substantial  appearance, 
and  many  blocks  of  buildings  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  iu  Londou  or  Paris.  The  public  edifices  are 
very  numerous  and  imposing  3 the  colleges,  con- 
vents, and  hospitals  large  and  commodious  3 
while  splendid  churches  of  variousdenorainations, 
rivalling  each  other  in  grandeur  and  beauty, 
raise  their  tall  towers  and  spires  over  every  part 
of  the  city.  Montreal  being  at  the  head  of  the 
tidal  navigation,  hundreds  of  ships  and  steamers 
lie  along  its  fine-cut  stone  quays  daring  the  open 
season,  loaded  with  precious  freights  for  the  rich 
wholesale  houses  in  the  city,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  all  over  the  country.  Capital  and 
enterprise  are  also  utilising  the  vast  water-power 
of  the  Sb.  Lawrence.  Of  late  years  many  splendid 
factories  have  been  erected,  which  give  consider- 
able employment  to  the  people.  Thus  in  the 
exercise  of  charity  founded  on  religious  duty,  in 
the  prosecution  of  literature,  and  those  arts 
which  soften  and  adorn  human  life,  and  in  the 
development  of  commerce,  trade,  and  mamifac- 
, tares,  which  administer  to  material  comfort,  the 
people  of  Montreal  stand  pre-eminent  in  the 
Dominion.  ,, , 

Lower  Canada  has  several  other  well-bnilt 
towns,  and  many  handsome  villages  we 
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located,  whose  nice  streets  of  wooden  houses, 
with  gardens,  terraces,  and  verandahs,  shaded 
with  trees  and  decked  with  flowers,  look  very 
pleasing  in  the  summertime.  The  river  Ottawa 
divides  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and 
upon  its  Bonth  shore,  eighty-seven  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  formerly  called  Bytown,  now  the 
capital  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It  is  a com- 
paratively new  place,  with  about  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  very  few  buildings  of  importance, 
except  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  the  large 
lumber-mills,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  are  truly  noble  buildings,  and  cost  about 
4,000,000  dollars.  The  site  has  been  admirably 
selected  on  the  plateau  of  a bold  bluff’  over- 
hanging the  river,  from  which  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
the  celebrated  Cbaudiere  Falls,  which  are  only 
surpassed  in  grandeur  by  those  of  Niagara. 
The  hou8e.s  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the 
main  buildings  about  40  ft.  in  elevation,  sur- 
mounted by  tall  towers  and  high-pitched  roofs, 
finely  crested  with  wrought-iron,  gilt  and 
coloured.  They  are  built  of  native  sandstone,  of 
a light  cream  colour,  with  Ohio  sandstone  dress- 
ings a shade  deeper,  and  native  marbles  for 
internal  decoration.  They  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  700  ft.  by  600  ft.,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  the  two  Honsea  of  Parliament  and  the 
library,  and  in  the  east  and  west  buildings  the 
offices  for  the  Governor-General  and  the  several 
departments  of  the  Government.  About  a mile 
outside  the  town  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Lisgar, 
the  Governor- General,  a square  plain  unpre- 
tending honse,  bnt  convenient  and  comfortable. 
The  Rideau  Canal,  which  has  some  fine  locks  at 
Ottawa,  connects  that  city  with  Kingston,  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Canadas, 
handsomely  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  its 
waters  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  well  built,  of 
blue  limestone  : it  contains  about  14,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  public  buildings,  for  a place  of  its 
size,  are  remarkably  good,  and  consist  of  the 
post-office,  the  court-house,  the  provincial  peni- 
tentiary, the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the 
churches  for  other  denominations,  and  two 
colleges,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Frederick,  and 
Martello  towers,  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  make  it  second  only  to  Quebec  as  a 
military  station.  It  has  a considerable  trade 
with  the  towns  of  the  United  States  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake;  still  it  appears  as  if  its 
glory  had  departed  with  the  Parliament  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  troops,  which  used  to 
garrison  it  from  Kingston  along  the  lake  shore, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

There  are  some  good  rising  towns  before  you 
reach  Toronto,  160  miles  to  the  west,  the  site  of 
which,  eighty  years  ago,  was  a wilderness,  and 
the  home  of  a few  Indians  ; but  now,  with  over 
60,000  inhabitants,  it  is  the  queen  city  of 
Ontario.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well-laid 
out,  parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  a bay  of  lake 
Ontario,  on  which  it  is  situated.  It  has  a rich 
and  fertile  country  at  its  back  and  a rapidly-ex- 
tending lake  commerce.  The  houses,  shops,  and 
warehouses  are  built  with  white  laricka,  and 
the  churches  and  poblio  buildings,  which 
are  large  and  nnmerons,  are  built  with 
brick  and  stone  dressings,  or  entirely  of 
stone.  The  Eoman  Catholic  and  Church 
of  England  cathedrals  are  the  best  of  the 
churches,  but  tbe  Dissenters  are  building  one 
for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Punchon,  which  will  equal  any 
of  them  when  completed.  Osgoode  Hall,  in 
which  are  the  principal  law  courts,  with  a library 
and  offices  for  the  lawyers,  has  a fine  brown  stone 
front  of  classic  design  ; and  tbe  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trinity  College,  the 
College  of  Toronto,  the  normal  and  model  schools, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  and  Markets,  are  very 
good  buildings,  well  adapted  to  their  use.  The 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  lately 
erected  with  red  bricks,  and  Ohio  sandstone 
dressings,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  built  entirely  of  stone,  is  a clever 
adaptation  of  Norman  architecture  to  collegiate 
buildings.  There  is  no  city  in  Canada  more 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population 
than  Toronto,  and  from  700,000  to  800,000 
dollars  are  annnally  expended  on  building. 

Hamilton,  which  lies  on  Burlington  Bay,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Toronto,  is  also  a 
prosperous  and  rising  place,  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants ; it  is  sometimes  called  the  ambitious 
little  city,  because  of  its  eagerness  to  keep  pace 
with  Toronto,  for  which  it  has  facilities  in  its 
delightful  situation,  and  through  the  Great 


Western  railway,  whioh,  crossing  at  Niagara, 
brings  a great  deal  of  American  traffic  through  it. 
Railroad  iron  locomotives,  cars,  stoves,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  sewing  machines,  are  amongst  its 
manufactures ; and  a good  evidence  of  its  enter- 
prise is  the  fact  that  500  of  the  latter  are  sent  to 
England  every  month  for  sale. 

From  Hamilton  to  Detroit,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  is  1S6  miles,  and  a little  less 
than  half-way  is  London,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, on  the  river  Thames,  spanned  by  West- 
minster Bridge.  I thought  I was  at  home  when 
I heard  the  names.  It  is  a nice,  well-built  town, 
with  over  12,000  inhabitants,  iu  the  centre  of  a 
splendid  agricultural  country,  where  every  oue 
appears  to  be  doing  well,  and  where  the  working 
classes  live  iu  bright,  clean,  and  neatly-painted 
houses, — a luxury  not  very  generally  enjoyed  by 
that  class  in  most  of  the  other  towns  and  cities 
of  Canada  ; and,  although  they  have  many  sub- 
stantial comforts,  the  appearance  of  their  houses 
is  not  such  as  I would  like  to  see,  and  is 
not  equal  to  those  of  their  brethren  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  New  York  State,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  Besides  those  I have 
mentioned  there  are  more  than  a dozen  other 
good  towns  in  Ontario,  with  from  4,000  to  8,000 
inhabitants  j and  there  are  villages  in  every 
direction,  which  are  fast  increasing  in  population 
and  extent.  Good  building  materials  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Canadas,  more 
especially  timber.  During  the  summer,  you  see 
nothing  bnt  islands  of  logs  upon  tbe  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  mountains  of  lumber  piled  around 
tbe  saw-mills,  which  can  be  purchased  at  from 
5 dollars  to  12  dollars  per  1,000  ft.,  broad  mea- 
sure. Red  and  white  bricks,  common  lime, 
hydraulic  lime,  and  gypsum  arc  as  good  and  as 
cheap  as  they  are  in  England.  Granite  fit  to 
cut  is  only  found  in  Lower  Canada ; but  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  of  a blue  colour,  are  found  in 
both  tbe  provinces.  The  limestone  used  in 
Montreal,  which  is  soft  enough  to  be  moulded  or 
carved  to  any  design,  is  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  to  any  size  required,  and  is  delivered  at  the 
building  at  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  perl  ft.  cubic. 
The  limestone  at  Ottawa,  Kingatone,  Orrilla,  and 
other  plaoea  in  Ontario  is  nob  so  good  and  solid  ; 
and  marbles,  which,  I believe,  might  be  found  in 
many  places,  are  not  at  present  much  developed 
The  sandatones  of  both  provinces  are  only  used 
for  rubble  : all  required  for  out-stone  working  is 
brought  down  tbe  lakes  from  Cleveland,  in  Ohio, 
which  cost,  delivered,  about  75  cents  per  1 ft. 
cube.  Roofing-slates,  of  a very  fair  quality,  are 
raised  in  the  eastern  townships  j but  tbe  lead, 
tin,  and  iron,  Tised  for  buildings  are  brought  from 
Engl  and. 

Every  style  of  architecture  since  the  days  of 
Adam  is  to  be  found  in  Canada,  and  every 
degree  of  comfort  in  the  houses,  from  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Indian,  covered  with  birch  bark, 
to  the  elegant  Grecian  temple  in  which  tbe 
bankers  of  Montreal  count  their  money,  and  the 
florid  Gothic  buildings  at  Ottawa  from  which 
her  statesmen  rule  the  land  ; and  tbe  professors 
of  each  style,  like  in  England,  labour  bard  to 
prove  that  the  one  moat  to  their  taste  is  best 
suited  to  the  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold  of 
Canada ; but  people  here,  like  everywhere  else, 
generally  consult  their  own  taste  and  comfort. 
Tbe  Indians  believe,  and  bring  experience 
to  support  it,  that  placing  them  to  live 
in  houses,  with  its  concomitant  luxury,  is 
the  surest  way  to  clear  them  off"  their  native 
land:  therefore  they  prefer  to  live  in  huts.  The 
bank  of  Montreal  is  convinced  that  if  they  did 
not  do  business  in  a grand  bnilding,  they  would 
never  get  a customer,  and  so  they  have  one  ; 
and  the  legislators  at  Ottawa  are  fully  certain 
that  they  could  never  make  laws  for  the  Domi- 
nion in  the  winter  time,  if  their  splendid  cham- 
bers were  not  heated  on  tbe  most  scientific 
principle.  Therefore,  the  most  prevailing  styles 
are  those  undefined  ones  which  are  developed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  occupiers.  When  a 
settler,  by  purchase  or  by  a free  grant  from  the 
Government,  obtains  his  farm  of  wooded  land, 
generally  from  100  to  150  acres,  he  commences 
to  clear  the  most  eligible  site,  and  with  tbe 
trees  unsquared,  cut  to  equal  lengths,  halved 
at  the  ends,  and  piled  on  each  other  to  a height 
of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  he  builds  himself  a shanty 
or  log-house.  Iu  a few  years,  as  his  clearing 
extends,  his  means  increase,  and  he  gets  cattle, 
which  take  possession  of  the  original  house, 
after  he  has  built  a neater  one  for  himself,  with 
logs  of  squared  timber,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
shingles  or  thin  boards,  18  in.  long,  laid  on  like 
slates.  This  in  turn  is  converted  into  a barn  or 
stable,  when  bis  means  enable  him  to  build  a 


frame  honse,  clap-boarded,  and  neatly  painted, 
to  be  again  replaced  by  a brick  or  stone  house, 
covered  with  slates  or  tin,  when  the  farm  is 
all  cleared,  and  in  good  order.  Shingles  will 
last  on  a roof  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  a 
thousand,  which  cost  2 dollars,  will  cover  a 
square.  The  tin  covering,  which  will  last  over 
fifty  years,  and  remain  bright,  cost  about 
14  dollars  a square.  Welch  slate,  which  is  often 
brought  out  as  ballast  in  the  timber-ships  to 
Gaebeo,  cost  about  9 dollars  per  square,  and 
the  slate  from  the  eastern  townships  is  tbe 
same  price.  Many  frame  houses,  after  being 
sheeted  with  sawn  lumber,  are  faced  with  4-in. 
brickwork,  and  very  commonly  the  sheeting  is 
covered  over  with  lath  and  plaster.  Timber, 
from  its  cheapness,  is  unsparingly  used  in  all 
building  construction ; even  those  houses  which 
have  the  walls  well  built  of  stone  or  brick  have 
the  cornice  made  of  wood  or  zinc.  Materials 
which  in  England  would  not  last  long  exposed 
to  the  weather,  _in  this  dry  climate  last  a con- 
siderable time.  Even  sandstone  and  Caen 
stone,  which  deteriorate  so  quickly,  exposed  to 
the  London  atmosphere,  stand  five  months’  frost 
here.  Good  houses  have  generally  green  win- 
dow-blinds, opening  on  the  outside,  which  are 
taken  OS'  daring  the  winter,  and  a second  glazed 
sash  is  put  into  the  openings,  whioh  in  a great 
measure  prevents  the  heated  air  of  the  rooms 
from  condensing  on  the  glass  ; those  with  double 
doors  and  stoves  heating  the  passages  and 
rooms  make  the  bouses  almost  too  warm,  if  the 
inmates  have  to  go  out  much  in  the  open  air. 

Stoves  and  sleighs  are  the  most  popular  insti- 
tutions in  America  during  the  winter,  and  so 
necessary  that  Crowns  and  Constitntions,  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  are  not  so  dearly  prized; 
and  many  an  ingenious  device  and  high-sounding 
title  is  registered  at  Ottawa  and  Washington  by 
inventors,  to  raise  them  in  the  public  estimation. 
The  Battle  of  the  Styles  in  England  is  nothing 
to  the  War  of  Stoves  here.  The  Champion  and 
the  Bully  give  way  to  Victory  and  Triumph, 
while  the  Republic  and  the  Dominion  are  hard 
set  to  hold  their  ground.  But  the  bulk  of  them 
are  only  iron  boxes,  in  which  wood  or  coal  is 
wastefully  burned,  and  iron  pipes  and  elbows, 
carelessly  put  together,  which  burn  op  the  air 
and  ruin  insurance  companies.  But  beyond  a 
doubt  is  the  luxury  of  tbe  sleigh,  whose  merry 
bells  do  fill  tbe  air  with  music,  as  it  swiftly 
glides  along  the  frozen  snow,  while  its  occupants, 
wrapped  in  furs  and  bnff'alo-robes,  enjoy  the 
clear  and  bracing  air.  Rich  people  can  have 
comfort  everywhere;  but  here  the  man  of  mode- 
rate means  is  the  equal  of  every  one,  and  can 
enjoy  himself  like  a prince  ; and  tbe  working 
man,  also,  can  have  recreation  and  respite  from 
toil  during  the  winter,  if  with  his  summer  savings 
he  has  laid  in  a stock  of  fuel  and  provisions  to 
carry  him  through  the  year ; and  that  he  cau 
easily  do  if  he  keeps  away  from  drink,  which 
here  is  a deadly  poison ; for  his  earnings  are 
pretty  good,  and  bis  food  not  very  dear.  Board, 
which  in  New  York  costa  5^  dollars  a week,  can 
be  had  here  for  3 dollars ; and  every  other 
necessary  is  proportionably  cheap.  As  at  home, 
in  England,  the  price  of  labour  varies  in  the 
Canadas.  It  is  generally  higher  in  the  Upper 
than  in  the  Lower  province,  where  living  is  a 
little  cheaper  than  in  Ontario ; but  I think  a 
dollar  a day, — equal  to  -Is.  2d.  English, — will 
average  the  wages  of  an  unskilled  labourer; 
and  li  dollar  for  inside  trades;  and  from 
2 dollars  to  2.^  dollars  for  outside  tradesmen, 
who  find  it  difficult  to  get  work  in  the  winter. 
Yet  it  is  easier  at  this  time  than  it  has  been  ; 
for  they  now  build  brickwork  during  the  frost, 
and  point  it  in  the  spring,  and  I have  no  doubt 
but  it  is  just  as  good  work  as  if  done  in  the  fine 
weather.  During  the  summer  and  harvest 
labourers’  wages  rise  to  dollar,  and  good 
building  artizansin  some  places  get  a little  mox’e 
than  what  I have  set  down  as  tbe  average 
wages.  The  time  worked  in  towns  is  from  nine 
o’clock  a.m.  until  six  o’clock  p.m.  An  hour  is 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  breakfast  is  taken  before 
they  commence;  and  with  the  farmers  in  the 
country  men  work  from  light  to  dark,  when  work 
is  pressing;  but  the  winter  day  here  is  about  an 
hour  longer,  and  the  summer  day  an  hour 
shorter,  than  they  are  in  England.  Building 
was  very  brisk  the  past  season,  and  masons, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters,  and  painters 
bad  little  difficulty  iu  procuring  employment 
wherever  they  earned,  while  the  supply  of 
labourers  to  work  on  new  railroads  and  on  farms 
was  far  short  of  the  demand.  Other  kinds  of 
labour  were  also  in  demand;  for  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  186G,  Canada  is 
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imaking  a great  effort  to  manufaotnre  for  herself. 
All  the  leather  need  is  tanned  here,  and  the 
boots,  shoes,  and  rnbbers  required  are  made  as 
good  and  as  cheap  by  the  aid  of  machinery  in  her 
factories  as  they  could  be  in  the  United  States 
or  in  England.  2,000,000  dollars  and  10,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  trade  at  Montreal 
alone,  while  Quebec,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and 
other  places  employ  quite  as  many.  The  hands 
are  chiefly  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  get 
a moderate  wage ; but  there  are  many  men  who 
get  from  1 dollar  to  li  dollar  a day.  The 
manufacture  of  furniture,  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery, is  also  pretty  extensive,  and  gives 
employment  to  many  persons,  at  wages 
of  from  1 dollar  to  1^  dollar  a day.  Canada 
tweeds,  blankets,  flannels,  and  other  woollen 
goods  are  rising  into  favour,  and  their  manufac- 
ture is  fast  extending;  but  English  cotton  goods 
still  monopolise  the  market,  and  consequently 
very  little  is  done  towards  producing  any 
•breweries  and  distilleries.  The  refining  of  sngar, 
and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  paper,  and  furs, 
give  a good  deal  of  employment  j and  as  the  land 
is  getting  cleared  of  stumps,  and  the  farmers  get 
rich,  agricultural  implements  are  coming  into 
use,  and  many  places  for  their  manufacture  have 
sprung  up. 

For  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  is 
chiefly  brought  from  England,  there  are 
several  rolling  - mills,  forges,  and  foundries, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  railroads, 
which,  from  their  vast  extent,  employ  many 
men  to  work  them,  and  to  build  and  keep  the 
rolling  stock  repaired.  In  the  workshops  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  at  Point  St.  Charles,  Montreal, 
800  to  900  men  are  constantly  employed, 
besides  hundreds  at  other  places;  and  about 
.2,000,000  dollars  in  wages  and  salaries  are 
annually  paid  by  the  company.  For  all  workers 
in  iron  the  supply  here  is  often  greater  than  the 
demand,  and,  consequently  their  wages  are  not 
eo  good,  compared  with  other  trades,  as  they  are 
at  home.  Sloolders,  tamers,  smiths,  and  fitters 
get  from  dollar  to  2 dollars  a day ; and  en- 
.gine-drivers  from  50  dollars  to  100  dollars  a 
month;  and  their  wages  areregnlated  by  charac- 
ter,  time  served,  and  the  lengths  of  the  trips  they 
•make.  Shipwrights  get  1 dollar  a day,  at  the 
port  of  Quebec,  the  preference  for  iron  ships 
having  almost  destroyed  the  trade  in  wooden 
vessels.  The  staves  and  hoops  for  coopers’ 
work  are  split  and  prepared  by  machinery,  and 
the  men  get  10  cents  a-piece  for  making  flour- 
barrels,  fourteen  of  which  are  a day’s  work. 
•Carriage-makers,  wagon-makers,  and  wheel- 
wrights are  often  in  demand,  at  from  li  dollar 
•to  IJ  dollar  a day.  Compositors,  bookbinders, 
working  jewellers,  tailors,  and  harness-makers 
get  from  If  dollar  to  2 dollars  a day;  and 
■lithographers,  engravers,  when  they  get  employ- 
■ment,  receive  about  3 dollars  per  day.  Clerks 
and  lawyers  are  at  a discount, — this  country  is 
•full  of  them ; for  many  farmers’  sons  who  receive 
•an  education  become  too  clever  and  refined  to 
‘follow  their  father’s  calling,  but  prefer  to  loaf 
around  the  towns,  hoping  to  lead  an  easier  life, 
an  expectation  not  always  realised.  .The  cost  of 
a working  man’s  living  in  Canada  is,  on  the 
whole,  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  rent  of  a 
house,  of  four  or  five  rooms,  suitable  for  a small 
family,  is  -1  dollars  to  6 dollars  per  month  in  the 
towns,  but  is  much  cheaper  in  the  conntry. 
Flour,  per  barrel  of  200  lb.,  5 dollars  to  G dollars; 
Pork,  6 dollars  to  8 dollars  per  100  lb. ; beef, 

5 dollars  to  65-  dollars  the  100  lb. ; mutton, 

6 cents  to  8 cents  the  1 Ib. ; butter,  15  cents  to 
18  cents  the  1 lb. ; turkeys,  60  cents  to 
1 dollar ; geese,  50  cents  to  60  cents  each ; 
fowls,  i dollar,  equal  to  50  cents  a couple  ; 
potatoes,  ■10  cents  a bushel  of  60  lb.;  tea,  50  cents 
a pound  ; coffee,  20  cents ; sugar  10  cents  j hard 
wood,  4^  dollars  a cord,  8 ft.  by  4 ft.  by  4 ft.; 
boots  and  shoes  about  the  same  price  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  all  other  wearing  apparel  20  per  cent, 
dearer. 

Like  the  rates  of  wages,  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions vary.  Those  stated  are  the  prices  at 
Ottawa,  which  is  considered  a dear  place.  There 
is  also  a difference  in  the  price  of  fuel.  Coal,  at 
Quebec  3^  dollars  a ton,  is  7 dollars  a ton  in 
Toronto ; and  hard  wood,  which  is  7 dollars  a 
cord  at  Montreal  and  Kingston,  can  be  purchased 
in  other  places  from  2 dollars  to  3 dollars  a cord. 
Although  those  industries  I have  noticed  employ 
a large  number  of  persons,  still  the  lumber  trade, 
which  I before  described,  and  agricnltnre  are  the 
very  foundations  of  Canadian  prosperity,  and 
those  who  desire  to  share  in  it  must  settle  on  the 
land.  It  is  true,  the  artizan  here  has  less  com- 
petition in  the  labour  market  during  the  busy 


season,  and  has  a better  chance  to  become  an 
employer  himself,  or  to  acquire  a little  property, 
because  much  capital  is  not  so  much  needed 
here;  and  land,  which  is  often  purchased  cheap, 
increases  in  value  with  the  development  of  the 
country.  Still,  at  home  employment  at  trades 
is  more  continuous,  and  the  climate  is  more 
genial, — circumstances  which  make  the  position 
of  those  who  have  to  work  for  weekly  wages  as 
good  in  England,  as  I have  found  that  of  the 
same  class  in  any  place  I have  been  upon  this 
Continent.  No  doubt  many  an  artisan  emigrant 
who  conld  not  find  an  employment  in  England 
has  found  one  here,  and  has  thereby  bettered 
his  condition ; but  a large  country  like  this, 
thinly  peopled,  with  comparatively  few  large 
towns  and  cities,  cannot  be  expected  to 
afford  employment  for  a large  emigration 
of  that  class.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how 
completely  the  20,000  emigrants  who  came 
out  here  the  last  year  were  absorbed  in 
the  population,  and  with  what  readiness  they 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a mode  of  life  so  di'- 
ferent  from  what  many  of  them  were  accustomed 
to  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  England ; and 
wherever  I have  met  them,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  highly  pleased 
that  they  emigrated.  No  doubt  many  will  find 
it  hard  to  rub  through  the  first  winter,  but 
people  live  on  credit  a good  deal  here  5 and 
although  a man  may  get  involved  in  debt  a little, 
he  very  soon  recovers  himself  when  the  season 
opens.  There  are  poor  people  here  as  there  are 
in  every  country,  bat  not  that  squalid,  hopeless 
poverty  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  portions  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Europe.  The  artisans 
who,  with  some  degree  of  certainty  might  calcn 
late  upon  doing  well  in  Canada  are  those  aecnS' 
tomed  to  country  life  at  home,  who,  on  arriving 
here,  would  locate  themselves  in  some  rising 
village  or  town,  where,  if  industrious,  they 
would  be  sure  to  rise  with  its  growth  by  working 
at  their  trades  until  an  opportunity  offered  to 
settle  on  land  and  acquire  a little  property,  as 
numbers  have  done  here.  But  the  class  who 
would  profit,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  emigrating  to 
Canada  are  the  agricultural  labourers  in  England 
and  Ireland,  who  now  work  for  a mere  pittance, 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  sonl  together. 
Surely  a dollar  (da.  2d.)  a day  here,  where  food  for 
a man  and  his  family  is  cheaper,  must  be  better 
than  half  the  amount  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
here,  with  industry  and  perseverance,  he  can 
become  the  owner  of  land  himself ; and  it  will 
be  some  enconragement  to  find,  when  he  arrives 
here,  that  nearly  all  the  land  of  Canada  is  owned 
by  men  who  were  poor  when  they  landed, 
and  had  nothing  but  stout  hearts  and  will- 
ing hands  to  begin  life  in  the  bush,  and 
who  are  always  ready  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  a new  comer.  This  is  the  class  of 
emigrants  which  Canada  at  present  most  re- 
quires to  clear  her  lands,  and  develops  her  vast 
resources,  the  bases  of  her  future  greatness. 
For  now  that  onr  Government  has  the  wisdom 
to  let  them  stand  in  a great  measure  on  their 
own  bottom,  and  manage  tbeir  own  affairs,  I 
believe  in  a grand  future  for  this  dominion, 
while  her  hardy  and  industrious  population, 
composed  of  different  races,  are  united  and  self- 
reliant,  and  her  just  and  liberal  laws  are  fairly 
and  honestly  administered  : where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all,  with  civil  and  religious  liberty 
guaranteed,  and  education  within  the  reach  of 
of  every  one,  the  progress  must  be  sure  and 
certain.  And  if  any  words  of  mine  shall  have 
influenced  energetic  and  industrions  men,  who 
are  now  hopelessly  toiling,  and  living  from  band 
to  month  in  the  old  countries,  to  seek  new  homes, 
and  better  their  condition,  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  I have  travelled  many  thousand  miles  on 
this  continent  will  be  accomplished. 

I would  like  to  add,  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  I have  made  may  be  relied  on. 
Knowing  full  well  that  the  Builder  is  read  by 
every  description  of  workers  in  England,  and 
I might  say,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  (for  I found  it  in  every  reading-room 
and  library  of  any  consequence  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada),  I have  endeavoured  to  fur- 
nish information  which  would  be  generally  use- 
jul  to  them.  Thos.  Connolly,  Stonemason. 

Ottawa. 


Proposed  Powder  Magazine- — The  Go^ 
vernment  has  decided  on  the  erection  of  a large 
central  powder  magazine  on  the  uninhabited 
marsh-land  between  Chatham  and  Sheerness, 
adjoining  the  Medway,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of 
90,0O0J. 


ABT-WORKMANSHTP  PRIZES. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  judges  in- 
vited  by  the  Council  to  award  the  prizes  : — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proposals  last 
issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  took 
a shape  different  from  those  previously  adopted 
by  them  in  offering  prizes  for  art-workmanship. 
Desiring  that  the  art-workmen  of  this  country 
should  stand  well,  and  be  individnally  recognised 
in  the  coming  International  Exhibition,  the 
Council  announced  their  willingness  to  give  re- 
wards “ for  special  excellence  on  the  pare  of  all 
concurring  in  the  production  of  works  of  industry 
of  the  highest  character.”  offering  to  manufac- 
turers and  designers  under  whose  direction  and 
through  whose  means  these  works  were  produced 
the  highest  distinctions  the  Council  were  able 
to  confer,  and  to  the  various  workmen  concerned 
proportionate  money  premiums.  They  required, 
of  coarse,  that  with  the  works  submitted  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  their 
production  shonld  be  sent.  In  addition  to  in- 
ducements for  such  combined  operations,  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  meritorious  works  exe- 
cuted single-handed. 

In  reply  to  these  proposals,  82  artioles  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Society’s  House,  including 
about  a dozen  produced  by  a single  metropolitan 
firm. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a larger 
number  of  manufacturers  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  liberal  oft'ers  made  by  the 
Society  than  is  the  case.  One  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  anwillingness  felt  by  some  manufac- 
turers to  make  known  or  give  prominence  to  the 
men  working  for  them — an  nnwillingness  which 
would  probably  not  exist  if  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  were  as  complete  as  is  wished  for  by 
all  who  desire  the  general  welfare  and  advance- 
ment. The  man  who  designs  a beautiful  form, 
forges  well  a scroll  of  iron,  puts  up  a sound, 
honest  piece  of  work,  may  find  reward  and  incen- 
tive to  further  efforts  in  his  own  mind.  The 
wish  of  the  Society,  has  always  been  to  give  to 
such  men  the  further  inducements  of  public 
credit  and  personal  reward ; and  we  believe  the 
wish  a wise  one,  and  that  the  furtherance  of  ib 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  all. 

We  append  below  a complete  list  of  the  awards 
it  has  _been  thought  right  to  make,  after  an 
examination  of  every  article  seriatim,  and  we 
confine  ourselves  in  such  further  observations  as 
we  offer  to  works  that  seem  more  particularly  to 
call  for  or  justify  them.  One  strong  impression 
that  is  left  on  us  after  examination  is  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  living  figure  that  is  mani- 
fested. It  will  scarcely  be  thought  that  we  are 
leaving  our  province  if  we  express  a hope  that 
English  art-workmen  may  be  led  to  see  the 
necessity  for  study  in  this  direction.  The 
younger  men,  at  any  rate,  amongst  them  might 
avail  themselves  more  largely  than  they  do  of 
the  Government  Schools  of  Art,  at  this  time  very 
generally  accessible  throughout  the  country. 
Opportunities  for  study,  at  small  cost,  are  now 
not  wanting  in  this  conntry,  and  the  induce- 
ments for  perseverance  are  not  few. 

The  principal  specimen  sabmitted  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  inlaid  “ loo-table,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Jacob,  may  be  viewed  as  the  result,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  right  use  of  such  existing 
facilities  : Mr.  Jacob,  the  designer  and  producer, 
having  stndied  in  one  of  the  schools  of  art.  In 
respect  of  both  design  and  execution  this  is  an 
excellent  work,  and  we  have  awarded  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  Society’s  silver  medal  and  251.  The 
marqueterie-cutter,  Cornelius  Riech,  has  exe- 
cuted his  part  of  the  table  with  great  precision 
and  feeling.  To  him  and  others  engaged  we 
have  given  premiums.  We  further  award  to  Mr. 
Jacob  the  North  London  Exhibition  prize,  offered 
“ for  the  beat  specimen  of  skilful  workmanship 
at  the  Society’s  exhibition.” 

We  have  given  the  Society’s  silver  medal  and 
101.  to  Mr.  J.  Daymond,  for  his  friezes.  These 
are  elegant  in  design  and  skilful  in  execution. 
Under  the  same  heading — Modelling  in  Plaster  ” 
— Mr.  J.  W.  Gould’s  “ Figure  of  a Child  ” calls 
for  good  reward,  both  for  its  real  merit  and  as 
an  exception  to  our  statement  above,  and  we  give 
him  also  the  Society’s  silver  medal,  and  101. 
Naturalness  and  fidelity  to  nature,  which  dis- 
tinguish this  model,  though  nob  the  only  quali- 
ties nor  the  highest  required  in  sculpture,  must 
always  be  regarded  as  important  in  judging  the 
productions  of  an  imitative  art. 

Under  the  head  of  ” Metal  lYork.”  we  find  a 
thoroughly  good  production  in  the  shape  01  a 
wronght-iron  gate,  executed  by  Mr.T.  Wmsbanley , 
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from  the  design  of  Mr.  F.  Porter,  to  both  of 
whom  we  award  the  silver  medal.  To  the  two 
apprentices  who  helped  in  the  execation  we  give 
money  prizes.  This  gate  affords  excellent  evi- 
dence of  the  great  improvement  in  the  working 
of  iron  that  has  been  brought  about  in  England. 
Some  smaller  prodnctions, — the  hammered 
bracket,  by  Mr.  \V.  Morris  (the  halving  good 
and  the  curves  elegant),  and  a bracket  by  Mr. 
W.  Robson,  speak  to  the  same  effect,  and  entitle 
their  prodneers  to  premiums. 

A gas-standard  in  brass,  and  an  inkstand  in 
the  same  metal,  both  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  show  considerable  skill.  The 
damascened  steel-bladed  trowel,  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  workmanship  (the  design  being  more 
quaint  than  beautiful),  is  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  T.  R.  Rice.  The  art  of  damascening, 
valuable  as  it  is  for  the  appropriate  ornamenta- 
tion of  metals,  is  much  less  practised  in  this 
country  than  it  should  be.  We  have  awarded 
Mr.  Rice  a premium  of  51. 

The  portrait  in  repotwde,  from  a carving  by 
Jean  Goujon,  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Robert 
Tow.  The  “ Head  of  a Satyr,”  repousioe  in 
copper,  is  skilfully  blocked  by  Mr.  Thenerkauff; 
the  chasing  being  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Deere. 

From  amongst  the  carvings  in  wood,  we  select 
for  award  the  clever  representation,  in  lime- 
wcod,  of  a " Dead  Bird,”  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Tudsbury  ; 
the  oak  panel,  by  Mr.  J.  Osmond,  and  the  mirror- 
frame,  in  oak  and  ebony,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  ; 
the  forma  in  the  latter  are  ingeniously  flattened 
and  made  appropriate.  Cameo-ontting  is  repre- 
sented by  two  examples  from  Mr.  Ronca,  who 
also  sends  a carving  in  ivory.  The  neglect  of 
these  arts  amongst  ns  is  the  more  surprising 
and  regrettable  as  they  offer  a field  for  artistic 
industry  to  femalo  as  well  as  male  art-workers. 

The  progress  in  artistic  glaes-blowiog,  which 
we  are  slowly  making,  is  shown  by  some  good 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Barnes  and 
Mr.  Elijah  Barnes,  to  the  former  of  whom  we  have 
found  reasons  for  awarding  the  larger  premium. 

Looking  to  the  groop  of  articles  submitted  by 
the  firm  alluded  to,  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  we 
would  mention  that  it  includes  a number  of 
specimens  of  silversmiths’  work,  in  the  shape  of 
church  plate,  a polished  brass  engle  lectern 
(worked  by  J. 'Skellay),  a large  wrought-iron 
gas  standard  (well  forged  by  W.  Prendergast), 
a font-cover  of  oak  and  brass,  and  a pane!  for  a 
■ roredos,  in  hand-painted  encaustic  tiles.  To  the 
manufacturers  wo  have  awarded  the  Society’s 
silver  medal,  accompanied  with  strong  com- 
mendation of  the  well-directed  and  intelligent 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  led  to  the  mounting 
of  a large  establishment  for  the  production  of 
works  of  an  artistic  character.  We  have  awarded 
a silver  medal  severally  to  Mr.  John  Keith,  under 
whose  superintendence  certain  pieces  of  the 
silver-work  examined  by  ns  were  produced  ; and 
to  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert,  as  designer  of  the  chief  works 
exhibited.  We  have  further  given  money  premiums 
to  the  two  principal  silversmiths  employed. 

In  conclusion : for  the  works  that  we  have 
specially  rewarded,  the  Council  may  fairly  seek 
to  obtain  the  distinction  of  being  included  in  the 
coming  International  Exhibition  at  Sonth  Ken- 
sington ; they  will  assist  in  showing  that  skill  in 
the  application  of  the  arts  to  objects  of  utility 
is  making  progress  amongst  ns.  Designers  and 
workmen,  it  may  be  anticipated,  will  at  this 
great  gathering  bo  able  to  measure  their  advances 
and  their  shortcomings  against  the  works  of 
other  countries,  and  in  either  case  will  find  incite- 
ment to  further  tflbrts.  In  such  contests  there 
are  no  losses  ; even  the  vanquished  are  gainers, 
n.  A.  Bowler. 

George  Godwin. 
Richard  R£DGiLv.yE. 

M.  Digry  Wtatt. 

The  following  is  a list  of  articles  to  which 
prizes  have  been  awarded  : — 

Carving  in  Wood. 

3.  Oftk  panel;  design  adapted  from  an  old  panel;  by 
J.  Osmond,  6,  Featheratone-street,  Bunhill-ro«r,  E.C. 
Price  ISf.  Prize  of  6/. 

5.  Mirror-frame,  carved  in  oak  and  ebony;  by  W.  IT. 
Holoiea,  107,  Dean-street,  Sobo,  W.  The  mirror  by  TV. 
Evans.  Price  71.  lOs.  Prize  of  3i  , to  W.  H.  Holmes. 

10.  Csrving  from  nature,  lime-wood;  by  E.  J.  Tnds- 
bury,  Edwiastowe,  Notts.  Prize  of  lOf. 

In  lag  in  Wood. 

12.  Amboyna  inlaid  loo-table,  the  lower  part  enclosed 
by  four  marqueterie  panels  (filed) ; designed  and  executed 
by  Thomas  Jacob,  4,  Upper  Cbarlion-street,  Fiizroy- 
aquare,  W.  [The  Society’s  Silver  Medal  and  prize  of 
251.;  also  the  North  London  Exhibition  Prize.*]  Assisted 

• This  prize  consists  of  il.  ISs.,  the  interest  of  187f. 
Ts.  3d.  Consols  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Council  “ fur  the  beat  speci- 
men of  skilful  workmanship  ” at  the  Society's  Exhibition 
of  Art-Workmanship. 


THE  BUILDER. 


by  Cornelius  Biech  (marqueterie  cutter)  [Prize  of  12L], 
Charles  ITelfer  (engraver),  [Prize  of  3/.]  ; George  Brown 
(turner)  [Prize  oflL],  .losepb  Platt  (carver)  [Prire  of 
If.],  aud  George  Tappm  (polisher)  [Prize  of  If.J.  Piiee 
lOo  guineas. 

14.  Cabinet  in  mahogany  and  ebony  woods,  with  metal 
gilt  mouldings  (plaques  painted  on  ivory) ; exhibited  by 
W.  Bertram  A Son,  100,  Deau-streef,  Suho,  W. ; designed 
by  W.  M.  Holmes  ; carving  by  W.  M.  Holmes  and 
W.  Maskell : cabinet  work  by  C.  Peterson  and  J.  Hick- 
man. Prize  of  61.  each  to  W.  H.  Holmes  and  W.  Maskell. 

Inlay  in  Marble. 

15.  Table-top ; by  J.  Taylor,  6,  Mead's-row,  West- 
minster Bridge-roacl,  Lambeth,  S.B.  Price  16f.  Prize  of 
32.  for  this  aud  No.  10,  Group  of  dowers. 

Carving  in  Stone. 

18.  Group  of  flowers;  by  James  Goudge,  117,  Page- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Prize  of  2f.  for  this  iind  No. 
19,  Bird  and  foliage. 

Modelling  in  Piaster. 

20.  Figure  of  a Child  ; by  J.  W.  Gould,  83,  Castle-road, 
Kentish-town,  N.W.  The  Society’s  Silver  Medal  and  a 
Prize  of  lOf. 

22.  Portion  of  a frieze  for  a drawing-room,  Thoresby 
Hall ; designed  and  modelled  by  J.  Daymond,  jun.  (under 
Mr.  A.  Salvin,  architect),  i,  Edward-etreet,  Tincent- 
square,  S.W.  The  Society’s  Silver  Medal  and  a Prize  of 
lOf.  for  this  and  Nos.  23  and  21,  alternate  centres  for 
frieze  of  dining-room. 

25.  Bracket,  gilt;  executed  by  A.  Aspinwall,  Lea-row, 
Bradford-moor,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Metal  Work. 

Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  Mr.  John  Keith,  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Talbert  have  each  been  awarded  the  Society’s  Silver 
Medal.  A Prize  of  6f.  is  awarded  to  H.  Tickell.  in  respect 
of  Sets  Nos.  2 and  -i  (of  works  exhibited  by  them),  and  a 
Pnze  of  31.  to  J.  Keith,  jun..  in  respect  of  Set  No.  3. 

39.  Watch  case  and  dial  in  silver;  by  T.  J.  Bowman, 
2,  Kheidol-terrace,  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  N.  Price  5f. 
Prize  of  If. 

•il.  Card-tray;  designed  by  W.  U.,  chased  by  P. 
Priee'2i.  2b.  Prize  ol  If.  each  to  designer  and  chaser. 

48.  Damascened  steel-blsded  trowel;  designed  by  Se- 
bastian Q.  Eic“,  executed  (with  the  exception  of  the  ivory 
handle)  by  T.  It.  Hice,  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Co.,  Wych- 
street.  Prize  of  5f.  to  T.  R.  Rice. 

60.  One  of  a pair  of  wrought-iron  gates;  executed  for 
the  Union  Bauk  of  London,  by  T.  'Wiuatanley,  25,  New 
Coropton-street,  W.C.,  assisted  by  G.  WinstanRy  and 
F.  Lsneester,  apprentices ; designed  by  Mr,  Porter, 
architect.  Messrs.  Porter  and  T.  Winstanley  have  each 
been  awarded  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal.  Prize  of  lOf. 
each  to  G.  Winstanley  and  P.  Lancester. 

61.  Hammered  bracket  in  iron  ; designed  and  produced 
by  W.  Morns,  14,  Godiag-street,  Vau-vhall,  S.E.  Price  ol. 
"rize  of  3f. 

52.  Hammered  bracket  in  iron  ; designed  and  executed 
by  William  Kobson,  11,  Parkside-street,  Batteraea-road, 
S.W.  Price  3f.  Prize  of  2f. 

63.  Gas  Standard  m brass;  designed  and  executed  by 
Joseph  Taylor,  12,  Wynford-street,  Islington,  N.  Price 
12f.  Prize  of  Of.  for  this  and  No.  6-1.  Inkstand  in  brass. 

56.  Portrait  in  repouss6,  from  a carving  by  Jean 
Goujon;  by  Robert  Tow,  30,  Aldenham-street,  St.  Pan- 
cras-road,  N.W*.  Prize  of  71.  l(>a. 

57.  Head  of  Satyr,  repousse  in  copper  ; blocked  by  W. 
Thenerkauff,  and  chased  by  G.  Deere,  11,  Her.iies-street, 
Pentonville,  N.  Prize  of  4f.  to  W.  Theuerkauff,  aud  3f. 
to  G.  Deere. 

69.  Tobscco-jar  and  cover  (Elizabethan  period) ; de- 
signed and  executed  by  F.  B.  31,  Canlelows-road,  Camden- 
square,  N.W.  Prize  of  If. 

C'lmeo  Cutting. 

63.  "Psyche  designed  and  cut  by  J.  Bonca,  42, 
Blttotyre-street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Prize  ot  U.  for  this  and 
Nos.  6i  and  65,  “ Clytie.’* 

Cambii;  in  Ivory, 

66.  " Tho  Rainbow ; ’’  by  J.  Bonca. 

Glass  Bloving. 

69.  Two  plain  Toilettes;  by  Elijah  Barnes,  13,  Ilinge- 
ston-street,  Birmingham.  Prize  of  51.  for  this  and  Nos. 
70-73;  onewith  twisted  stand  ; and  champagne  glass,  with 
filigree. 

73.  Two  toilettes,  with  filigree ; by  T.  C.  Barnes,  135, 
Camden-street,  Birmingham.  Prize  of  71.  lOs.  for  this 
and  Nos.  71,  75,  a Flower-glass  in  green  and  splashed  with 
gold,  nad  Loving-cup. 
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76.  Polished  brass  eagle  lectern  (jewelled) ; designed 
byB.  J. Talbert;  brass  worker,  J.  bkelley;  chaser  and 
modeller,  A.  Barrett ; engraver,  James  Keith.  Price  120 
guinea".  Prize  of  3f.  to  J.  Skelley,  for  this  aud  other 
specimens. 

78.  Wronght-iron  gas  standard,  relieved  with  brass  and 
jewelled  ; designed  by  B.  J.  Talbert ; forger,  W.  Prender- 
gast; litters,  R.  Emms  (lower  half  of  standard),  and  J. 
Morgan  (upper  half  of  standard,  including  bumping 
leaves).  Price  36 guineas.  Prize  of  3f,  to  W.  Prendergast. 

79.  Boord  with  specimens  of  chasing  and  modelling; 
two  fire-iron  heads,  figure  of  " Hamlet,”  A.  Barrett; 
three  studies  from  natural  foliage,  G.  B.  Tapley ; two 
elessic  dishes,  E.  Richards;  hinge  for  side  and  front  of 
sideboard,  R.  Emms.  Prize  of  If.  to  G.  B.  Tapley,  and 
of  2i.  to  E.  Richards. 

81.  Oak  foul-cover  with  wronpht-brass  mountings  and 
chain;  designed  by  B.  J.  Talbert;  joiner,  E.  Hooper; 
wood  carver,  T.  Bui^dett;  brass-workers,  J.  Skelley  and 
TV.  Marsden  ; beaten  cross  chased  by  A.  Barrett;  en- 
gravers, W.  Lucas  (two  upper  bands  and  leaves)  and  J. 
Taylor  (lower  band  and  leaves).  Price  100  guineas.  Prize 
of’2f.  to  W.  Marsden. 

82.  Altar-table,  with  frontal,  the  panels  of  reredos  in 
Land-painted  cncauatictiles;  subject," The  LastSupper;” 
designed  by  B.  J.  Talbert ; cartoon  of  snbjeet,  M.  Caso- 
lani;  tile-painter,  W.  TV.  Robinson  ; joiner,  TV.  Layfield  ; 
wood-carver,  W.  E.  Matthews;  embroideresscs,  Fanny 
Tburling  and  Susannah  Grice.  Prize  of  2f.  10a.  to  M. 
Casolani,  2f.  lOs.  to  TV.  TV.  Robinson,  and  If.  10s  each  to 
Fanny  Tburling  and  Susannah  Grice. 


Surves^orahlp,  Bridewell  and  Betlilebem 
Hospitals. — Mr.  Frederick  Marrable  has  been 
appointed  to  thie  office. 


ILMINSTER  AKD  ITS  ILLS. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  rather  irritabla- 
folk,  who  are  displeased  at  being  told  un- 
palatable trnths,  we  have  a word  or  two  to  say  of 
another  place  in  Somersetshire.  We  have  no 
particular  bias  to  criticise  one  town  more  than 
another,  or  exhibit  its  shortcomings.  If  county 
and  local  chronicles  would  deal  less  in  small  talk,, 
and  devote  more  of  their  space  to  advocating 
local  improvements  and  sanitary  reforms,  a year 
or  two  wonld  make  a wonderful  change  in  the 
condition  of  many  of  onr  country  towns. 

If  it  were  for  nothing  more  than  to  view  the 
fine  old  church  of  Ilraiuster,  the  town  would  be 
worth  a visit.  The  streets  are  not  many : 
what  there  are,  are  irregular ; aud  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  place  calls,  indeed,  for  no  com- 
mendation. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  district  by  railway, 
through  Ilminster  to  Chard,  a little  more  life 
has  been  infused  into  the  town  than  of  erst ; and 
the  commercial  traveller  is  now  to  be  seen  here 
more  often,  where  the  philosophic  and  pedesfcriaa 
pedlar  a few  years  ogo  had  all  to  himaelf. 

The  Highway  Board  keep  the  roads  without 
the  town  fairly  in  repair,  but  we  cannot  say  the 
same  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  within  the 
town. 

The  streets  and  lanes  and  low  places  of  the 
town  are  nob  half  looked  over;  they  are  rather 
in  the  position  of  being  overlooked.  The  duty 
of  keeping  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  in 
repair,  and  attending  to  its  drainage  and  water 
supply,  devolves  upon  a vestry  board;  but  some 
of  these  gentlemen  are  greater  adepts  at  vandal 
work  than  vestry  work,  as  we  will  hereafter 
show.  With  the  exception  of  the  main  street, 
aud  its  contiunation,  or  near  and  about  where 
tho  central  thoroughfares  intersect  little  order 
or  regularity,  or  tidiness  can  be  observed.  Bad- 
roadway,  footway,  and  worse  drainage,  is  the 
character,  without  any  qualification,  we  must 
accord.  As  we  like  to  be  explicit  in  what  we 
state,  and  as  we  write  upon  the  spot,  we  shall 
instance  Ditton-streot,  one  of  the  lower  situated 
portions  of  the  town.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  cared  for  places  for  a long  period  in 
respect  to  its  drainage.  The  drainage  of  the  town 
generally  is  bad,  but  its  inclined  position  helps 
to  do  for  Ilminster  what  its  vestry  will  not  do. 
The  lower  parte  of  the  town  suffer,  however, 
from  a sewage-impregnated  subsoil.  Surface 
drainage  is  one  thing,  aud  imbedded  sewage 
matter  another.  Let  the  authorities  note  thie. 
We  must  also  tell  them  candidly  and  civilly,  that 
their  neglect  or  ignorance  is  poisoning  the 
health  of  the  town.  Perhaps  this  monition  Tvill 
not  startle  them ; for  men  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  declare  that  fever  was  always  in  Ditton- 
street,  and  is  likely  to  be  there  (caused  by  their 
own  neglect),  will  console  themselves  with  the 
lazy  and  criminal  exclamation,  “ It  is  better  to 
leave  what  is  well  enough  alone.”  Without 
polluting  the  River  He,  ou  which  the  town  ia 
situated,  or  its  tributaries,  we  could  suggest  a 
plan  whereby  the  town  could  be  put  on  a better 
sanitary  footing  at  a small  outlay  ; bnt  we  doubt 
not  that  the  vestry  board  can  secure  proper  pro- 
fessional services  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
we  would  advise  them  in  that  direction. 

At  the  head  of  the  town,  beyond  North-street, 
there  is  a street  called  Strawberry-hill.  This 
is  a wild-looking  locality,  and  it  requires  an 
overhauling,  front  and  rear.  Strawberry-hill- 
and  Behind  Butts  are  ceitaiuly  behind,  and 
behind-hand  in  many  ways.  The  old  mail-coach 
road,  which  led  into  the  town  on  the  north,  not 
being  now  much  used  except  by  the  farmers,  on 
the  line  of  its  course  has  gone  back  into  a 
ruinous  condition.  Both  the  highway  board  and 
the  vestry  have  placed  it  iu  their  Index  Expur- 
gatorius.  The  townsfolk  use  it  for  a ramble  into 
ihe  country  when  the  summer  wooes  them  abroad, 
and  the  farmers,  who  both  in  winter  and  summer 
work  it  by  their  traffic  into  a road  of  rats,  in 
their  charity  throw  upon  it  an  odd  barrowful 
of  field  stones,  and  any  number  of  cartloads  of 
cabbage- stalks,  weeds,  oyster-ebells,  and  other 
similarly  solid  macadamised  dressings.  This 
road,  on  which  many  of  our  old  jndges  went  th© 
Western  Circuit  with  briefless  barristers  in  their 
train,  is  now  a broken-down  highway  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  ancient  church  of  Ilminster  is  externally 
a very  fine  specimen  of  late  Gothic.  It  has  a 
beautiful  central  tower,  with  crocheted  pinnacles 
and  panellings,  exhibiting  good  design  and  work- 
manship without.  There  are  a nave,  transept, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  porches  north 
and  south.  The  nave  ia  modern,  a rebuilding  of 
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about  half  a century  since.  It  might  have  been 
worse,  considering  the  little  taste  at  that  period 
for  Gothic.  The  tower,  transept,  and  porch  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  William 
Wadham.  Within  the  church,  in  the  north 
transept,  there  are  some  monumental  brasses  in 
good  preservation,  to  mombora  of  the  Wadham 
family,  dated  1-ilO.  Near  at  hand,  in  the  same 
transept,  are  other  brasses  to  the  memory  of 
Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham,  the  founders  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  1609 — 1618.  A varie- 
gated marble  tomb  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  angle, 
with  efSgies  of  the  knight  and  his  lady.  The 
knight  is  in  armour,  and  both  are  represented  as 
standing  under  a canopy.  This  latter  monu- 
ment belongs  also  to  a member  of  the  Wadham 
family. 

The  “ Curfew  ” is  still  heard  at  Ilminster 
at  eight  o’clock  each  evening.  There  are  not 
many  towns  now  in  Great  Britain  where — 

“ The  carfew  tolla  the  knell  of  parting  doy." 
Whether  it  be  a reminder  of  conquest  or  not,  it- 
is  pleasing  still  to  hear  the  chimes  of  the  curfew 
on  the  still  summer  eve,  linking  the  present 
with  the  memories  of  the  olden  time.  Scattered 
about  through  the  gtaveyard  are  some  old  and 
interesting  monuments  of  old  date,  a few  from 
age  not  wholly  decipherable.  On  the  occasion  of 
our  first  visit  we  found  a mural  mason  hard  at 
work  smashing  some  of  the  flat  headstones,  for 
no  more  blessed  purpose  than  repairing  the 
flagging  without  the  doors  and  walls  of  the 
church.  We  have  known  before  now  of  head- 
stones being  laid  flat  in  front  of  church  doors,  or 
within  the  church  walls ; bub  we  fail  to  recollect 
an  instance  where  tombstones  have  been  lifted 
from  the  graveyard  indiscriminately,  and 
smashed  and  chiselled  for  the  repair  of  path- 
ways, as  if  they  had  only  been  lifted  from  the 
■quarry, 

Ilminster,  if  not  very  wealthy  within,  taken  in 
connexion  with  its  environs,  may  be  said  to  be  of 
an  inflaentiol  character.  One  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  town  is  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  endowment  will  undergo  a change  by  the 
•working  of  the  new  Education  Act,  and  so  will 
many  others  similar  to  it,  whose  histories  are 
older,  and  who  owe  their  formation  to  the 
glorious  beneficences  of  our  ancestors.  Inside 
the  town,  iu  the  matter  of  manufacture,  there  is 
a collar  factory  that  gives  employment  to  a 
good  many  females,  and  without  the  town  there 
is  a very  large  and  extensive  carpet-twine  manu- 
factory, which  gives  employment  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  bands,  men  and  women. 

The  machinery  and  steam  appliances  hero  are 
novel,  and  are  of  the  latest  introduction  for  the 
purpose.  Several  cottages  for  workmen  have 
been  built  during  the  last  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mills  for  tho  convenience  of  the  workmen, 
and  are  now  occupied.  Ilminster  enjoys  the  use 
and  benefit  of  a park,  which,  though  not  a public 
one,  is  free  to  the  inhabitants  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a resident  gentleman,  Mr.  Lee. 

Ilminster  requires  to  be  "knocked  back” 
into  shape  : it  has  to  all  appearance  been 
for  many  years  muob  in  tho  position  of  a 
very  old,  battered  hat,  woefully  “ knocked 
out " of  shape.  The  town  has  seemingly  done 
its  best  to  struggle  up  the  hill  on  which  its 
primal  portion  was  built,  but  each  effort  has  been 
a failure.  Tho  houses  and  streets  are  straggling, 
running  zigzag  across  an  inclined  plane.  We 
hope  its  authorities  will  not  take  it  amiss  of  us 
for  pointing  out  its  wants.  The  year  will  soon 
advance  into  the  spring,  and  if  they  would  wipe 
out  some  of  their  misdeeds  by  good  actions  let 
them  look  at  once  to  the  drainage  of  the  town, 
■both  along  the  line  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
and  in  the  lower  quarters.  Tho  streets  and  path- 
ways are  in  anything  but  a good  condition,  and 
there  are  not  a few  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
which,  call  them  by  whatever  name  we  will,  do 
not  smell  very  sweet. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BYZA.NTINE 
AND  MOORISH  STYLES.# 

Before  proceeding  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
remains  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  I would  direct 
attention  to  the  earlier  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  these  countries,  which  will  load  us  to 
expect  that  the  arts  of  that  wonderful  Hellenic 
race  will  be  found  to  have  left  there  indelible 
traces  of  their  energy  and  skill.  One  of  the 

* By  Mr.  J.  D.  Marshall.  From  a paper  read  at  the 
Ediahorgh  Architectural  Association, 


marvels  of  history  is  the  fact  of  the  wonderful 
spread  and  difi'usionof  the  Greek  language  itself. 
Confined  at  first  to  tho  narrow  limits  of  Attica 
and  its  immediate  proximity,  it  occupies  in  turn 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Ionian 
Islands ; takes  possession  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  occupies  Asia  Minor  itself,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt ; 
wherever,  in  fact,  the  people  aspired  to  culture 
and  intellectual  refinement,  there  the  ipflueuce  of 
Hellenic  genius  became  paramount}  and  con- 
sidering as  well  how  keen  and  energetic  they 
were  in  commercial  pursuits,  their  presence  and 
political  weight  were,  no  doubt,  as  widely  spread 
as  their  letters  and  civilisation.  It  has,  I think, 
been  justly  remarked  by  a recent  historian  that 
the  Greek  and  Jewish  portions  of  the  cities  of 
Judea  leading  to  constant  ruptures  and  animosi- 
ties between  those  antagonistic  elements  of  the 
populations  so  irritated  the  Roman  governors 
that  they  in  some  degree  led  to  those  severe 
measures  of  repression  that  in  the  end  brought 
about  those  terrible  'calamities,  culminating  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

I need  not  name  tho  Greek  city  and  colony  of 
Alexandria,  in  its  day  the  great  sent  of  Hellenic 
learning,  art,  and  science,  where  Greek  manners 
and  Greek  vices  flourished  in  tropical  luxuriance ; 
neither  need  I allude  to  the  almost  superstitious  | 
reverence  with  which  the  Homans  regarded  I 
Greek  eloquence,  literature,  and  art.  Every  | 
Roman  who  pretended  to  aspire  to  excellence  in 
any  intellectual  department  travelled  bo  Athens  j 
to  drink  inspiration  at  the  fountain-head,  and  i 
took  for  his  models  those  Greeks  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  masters  in  their  several 
departments.  I mention  these  things  bo  remind 
yon  that  the  Greeks  were  the  intellectual  pioneers 
of  the  old  world,  and  to  draw  the  inference  that, 
as  we  know  that  they  were  ail  this  in  the  region 
of  science  and  literature,  they  could  have  been 
no  less  in  the  department  of  art  and  architecture. 
As  an  instanoo  of  what  I must  consider  an 
example  of  Greek  art  in  the  East,  I would  refer 
to  the  ruins  of  Palmyra;  and  I would  remark, 
in  passing,  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  names  of 
sites  and  cities  all  over  the  East,  even  to  the 
present  day. 

This  city,  Palmyra,  built  on  a fertile  spot 
upon  tbe  route  of  the  caravans,  tbrongh  the 
great  Syrian  desert,  between  tho  Euphrates  and 
Damascus,  had  existed  at  least  since  the  days 
of  Solomon  (who  most  probably  enlarged  it). 
It  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Tadmor,  tho  Hebrew 
for  City  of  Palms.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  its  early  histpry,  until  it  appears  in  the  time 
of  the  last  civil  war  (under  the  Greek  name  of 
Palmyra,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  Mark  Antony 
attacked  and  occupied  it  for  a short  time,  in 
one  of  his  raids  npon  the  Parthians. 

And  I would  refer  to  the  photographs  of  the 
marvellous  ruins  at  Heliopolis  (which  I have 
placed  on  the  table),  as  giving  some  idea  of  the 
fertility  and  power,  both  of  design  and  execution,  | 
which  must  have  possessed  the  men  who  reared  j 
those  structures.  That  they  were  of  the  Helenic 
race,  and  belonged  to  that  intellectual  common- 
wealth which  had  Athens  for  its  centre,  I think 
the  ease  and  felicity  in  style  of  the  remains  abun- 
dantly testify ; and  the  hints  we  have  in  history 
of  the  last  days  of  Palmyra  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion ; and  as  it  goes  towards  giving  us  a 
notion  of  the  power  of  the  living  presence  of  tbe 
Greek  in  a remote  Eastern  oity,  I may  be  allowed 
to  help  my  argument  by  alluding  to  this  closing 
period  of  its  history. 

In  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  oity  had  become 
the  capital  of  a powerful  principality,  exer- 
cising supremacy  over  the  wandering  tribes  of 
tbe  desert,  and,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  distrac- 
tions at  Rome,  extended  her  dominion  through- 
out Syria  and  tbe  neighbouring  regions  as  far  as 
Egypt,  on  the  one  band,  and  Galatia  on  the 
other. 

The  name  of  the  ruler  at  this  time  was 
Odenathus,  called  Prince  of  the  Saracens.  The 
population  of  the  capital  was  part  Syrian,  part 
Arab,  with  the  interlacing  Greek  element, 
brought  there  most  likely  by  the  strong  mer- 
cantile instinct  of  tbe  Greek,  or  by  tbe  demands 
of  the  wealthy  Palmyrans  for  the  products  of  his 
genius  or  his  intellect.  On  the  death  of  Odena- 
thus,  bis  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  seized  the 
reins  of  government,  and  ruled  with  a vigour 
and  military  skill  that  received  the  recognition 
of  the  Imperial  government.  But,  conceiving 
the  ambitious  project  of  establishing  an  in- 
dependent empire  of  the  East,  she  proclaimed 
herself  independent  of  Aurelian,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  Emperor,  with  his  victorious  legions, 
in  Syria.  The  event  proved  fatal  to  Zenobia 


and  Palmyra,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resist* 
ance,  was  reduced  to  ruins.  It  never  lifted  up 
its  bead  again,  and  though  Aurelian  made  an 
attempt  to  restore  its  temple,  it  gradually 
dwindled  into  a miserable  Arab  town,  forgot  its 
proud  title  of  Heliopolis,  and  is  now  again  known 
to  its  wretched  inhabitants  by  its  pristine  name 
of  Tadmor. 

But  what  makes  its  interest  to  us  from  our 
present  point  of  view  is,  that  the  catastrophe 
which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  city,  was  brought 
about  by  tbe  influence  of  a resident  Greek.  The 
Princess  Zenobia  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Greek  letters  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  was  in 
tbe  habit  of  consulting,  in  matters  political  and 
literary,  Longinus,  a Greek,  born  at  Athens,  a 
celebrated  rhetorician  and  Platonist  philosopher, 
who  bad  earned  the  name  of  the  living  library 
and  walking  museum,  some  of  whose  treatises 
have  been  preserved.  This  Greek  philosopher, 
at  any  rate,  got  the  blame  of  tbe  political  errors 
of  Zenobia,  and  suflered  accordingly  at  tbe  hands 
of  the  Romans. 

Thus  we  find  the  Greek  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  thought  in  this  remote  city  of  the 
desert. 

One  other  example  of  work  which  I must 
look  upon  as  Greek  are  the  remains  of  the  still 
more  obscure  city  of  Petra,  situated  on  the 
oaravan  route  between  Egypt  and  tbe  East, 
surrounded  by  Arab  tribes,  — in  the  time  of 
Claudius  the  stronghold  of  the  powerful  chief 
Aretus, — which  maintained  its  independence  till 
annexed  by  Trajan.  The  character  of  the  ruins 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a resi* 
dent  Greek  element  among  those  which  forraetl 
the  population  of  tbe  city.  If  such  was  the  case 
in  regard  to  those  outlying  colonies  whosO  luins 
time  has  spared,  how  much  stronger  must  the 
force  of  Hellenio  influence  have  been  In  the 
cities  of  the  coast,  and  places  more  immediately 
within  the  range  of  civilisation,  whose  remains 
time  has  obliterated. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  what  a powerful 
influence, daring  wbatis  called  the  Classic  period, 
Greece  (through  the  prevalence  of  her  race) 
exercised  on  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  how,  through  the  peca* 
liar  gift  of  art  with  which  her  sons  were  endowed, 
rose  up  those  wonderful  temples  and  (diflees 
whose  remains  All  us  with  admiration,  I would 
now  pass  on  to  what  1 must  consider  another 
phase  of  the  versatile  genius  of  the  Greek.  We 
see  a powerful  transition  of  style  os  the  Chris* 
tian  supersedes  the  heathen  phase  of  thought  in 
the  Eastern  empire.  What  were  the  causes, 
and  to  the  genius  of  what  race  may  wo  most 
probably  give  the  merit  or  blame  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  as  a style  ? ALer  the  Roman  empire  became 
Eastern,  the  court  became  more  and  more 
like  that  of  a Persian  monarohy  in  its  forms, 
tastes,  and  proclivities,  and  Ihe  lavish  use  of 
colour  and  ornament  in  its  architectural  efforts 
was  natnral  to  follow  in  its  train.  But  by  what 
natural  sequence  could  such  a church  as  St. 
Sophia,  a type  of  the  prevailing  church  architec* 
ture  of  tbe  Eastern  empire, — by  what  natural 
sequence  can  we  account  for  the  entire  dis* 
similarity  from  the  Classic,  if  built  (as  I think 
probable)  by  artists  of  the  same  race  as  those 
who  built  the  Parthenon  ? What  a complete 
change  must  have  come  over  tbe  whole  texture 
and  fibre  of  the  national  thought.  Now  one 
great  cause  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  iu  the 
conversion  of  the  empire  to  Christianity.  The 
change  in  the  imperial  policy  from  penalties 
against  Christianity  to  penalties  against  Pagan* 
ism,  would  naturally  lead  to  make  as  wide  a dis- 
tinction as  possible  between  tbe  Christian  church 
and  the  heathen  temple,  and  tbe  reiterated  ad- 
monition of  the  Christian  teacher, — Little  chil- 
dren, keep  yourselves  from  idols, — would  render 
it  expedient  to  follow  up  such  teaching  by  avoid- 
ing all  external  associations  of  the  old  idolatry. 
Now  I would  merely  suggest  that,  as  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  convert  naturally  turned  towards 
the  Holy  Land  as  the  mother  of  hU  faith,  and  as 
as  we  know  how  the  mother  of  Constantine  almost 
worshipped  the  soil  of  Judea,  I think  it  not  at  al 
unlikely  that  the  source  that  inspired  the  artists 
who  first  erected  those  Byzantine  churches  came 
from  a Jewish  source.  Knowing  the  Eastern  taste 
for  colour  and  the  gorgeous  which  possesses  the 
Jew,  I cannot  but  think  that  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  with  its  lattices  and  pinnacles,  had  a 
relationship — a sort  of  parentage — to  the  Bjzan- 
tine.  Tradition,  or  possibly  some  kindred  struc- 
tures as  tbe  Jewish  temples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria,  or  the  rival  structure  in 
Samaria,  might  have  given  the  leading  traits; 
but  I think  you  will  aUow  that  the  sudden 
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expression  in  religious  edifices  of  Eastern 
taste  on  the  soil  of  Greece,  and  in  the  very 
focus  of  classic  influence,  requires  some  such 
Bolntion  to  account  for  its  existence.  Of  the 
first  period,  of  the  Byzantine,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  have  no  very  certain  remains. 

The  second  period,  of  which  we  have  many  im- 
portant examples,  begins  with  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  who  built  the  church  of  St.  Sophm, 
one  of  the  twenty-five  churches  with  which  he 
adorned  the  capital.  The  names  of  the  archi- 
tects of  St.  Sophia  have  been  preserved,— An- 
themius, of  Trallis,  and  Theodorns  the  Elder, 
of  lliletns.  These  edifices  gave  the  type  to 
the  vast  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  this  pious  emperor  erected^  throughout 
the  provinces,  and  may  be  said  to  give  the  lead- 
ing features  to  Christian  architecture  in  the 
East,  until  Christianity  itself,— if  we  can  call  that 
miserably  degraded,  puerile,  and  vicious  system 
into  which  it  had  sunk,  Christianity  at  all, 
until  Christianity  itself  was  drowned  out  by  the 
advancing  tides  of  lalamism  from  the  wilds  of 
Arabia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hordes  of  Bul- 
garians and  Selzak  Turks  and  Tartars,  on  the  east 
and  north ; and  as  these  tribes  of  barbarians  ere 
their  final  supremacy  on  the  soilof  the  Eastern  em- 
pire had  been  conquered  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet, 
wherever  a city  was  annexed  by  a Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  the  same  process  of  conversion 
which  was  forced  upon  the  consciences  of  the 
conquered  would  naturally  be  performed  on  their 
churches ; the  whitewash  would  cover  np  all 
Christian  symbols,  and  obliterate  all  vestiges^  of 
the  saints  5 the  pious  sentences  of  Christian 
hope  or  consolation  would  be  replaced  by 
texts  from  the  Koran,  and  you  have  tho  first 
type  of  a Mahomedan  mosque ; nay,  further,  it 
would  be  something  astonishing  if  hordes  of  wild 
men,  who  inhabited  those  deserts  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
mountains  in  Armenia,  reputed  for  no  special 
intellectual  gift,  if  we  except  a certain  native 
eloquence,  should  of  a sudden  seem  to  change 
their  very  nature,  and  excel  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilised  life.  I should  rather  expect  that  the 
Hellenic  and  Jewish  element  that  mingled  itself 
with  the  overwhelming  tide,  imparted  to  it  some 
of  its  own  flavour  and  sweetness  ; that  the  chaff 
which  that  wind  from  the  desert  swept  before 
it,  left  seeds  to  take  root  and  fructify,  which 
gave  some  of  those  intellectual  qualities  which 
dignified  the  reign  of  Islamism  in  its  culminating 
period.  The  Greek  or  Jew  in  Alexandria,  whether 
artist  or  philosopher,  who  slipped  hie  faith 
and  went  in  for  Mahomet,  would  have  all 
the  zeal  of  a new  convert  to  supply  the  new 
religion  with  art  or  with  argument,  so  that  I 
claim  much  of  the  beauty  and  originality  in  early 
Moorish  art  to  Greek  genius.  I have  assumed 
all  along  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in 
race  that  are  hereditary.  I do  not  say  that 
these  qualities  never  die  out — perhaps  they  do; 
they  certainly  deteriorate,  and  degenerate  with 
the  moral  decay  of  a people.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  art  attains  a certain  fulness 
of  thought  and  vigour  with  the  political 
virtue  and  strength  of  a nation;  then  super- 
venes a period  of  luxury  and  laxity  of 
morals,  nnder  whioh  art  develops  in  technical 
excellence,  but  deteriorates  in  manliness  and 
thought ; licentiousness  following  npon  luxury  ; 
social  troubles  and  convulsions  follow,  and  art 
goes  to  the  wall.  This  has  frequently  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  we  can  only 
account  for  the  long  lease  of  life  afforded  to 
Hellenic  art,  by  observing  that  the  national 
existence  of  Hellenism  was  rather  an  intellec- 
tual than  a material  empire, — that  it  was  not 
an  empire  at  all,  but  a family  life,  ramified 
through  the  then  civilized  world.  Her  own 
existence,  as  a national  polity,  having  Athens 
for  its  capital,  was  short  and  feverish;  but  the 
influence  of  her  thought  and  art  rose  and  fell 
with  every  state,  large  or  small,  that  occupies 
the  pages  of  history  during  the  Classic  period, 
and  far  into  the  Christian,  so  that  its  phase  of 
existence  is  something  sui  gen&ris,  and  ex- 
ceptioual.  Bub  I would  remark,  in  oonclu- 
sioD,  the  converse  of  the  statement  with 
which  I began.  One  of  the  marvels  of  history 
was  the  prevalence  of  the  language  of  the 
Hellenic  race  over  the  East  far  into  this  our 
era.  The  other  marvel  is  what  has  become  of 
it  ? A corrupt  form  of  it  still  lingers  about  tbe 
place  of  its  birth,  among  a people  whom  1 do 
nob  bslieve  to  be  Hellenic  Greeks  at  all.  But 
it  shows  how  completely  the  soil  of  the  Eastern 
empire  was  ploughed  up  and  turned  over  by 
the  share  of  famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  by 


every  phase  of  Buffering,  when  in  all  these  lands 
there  is  not  found  a whisper  of  that  language 
which  those  who  once  spake  it  considered 
worthy  to  be  the  language  of  the  gods. 


SLATE  CISTERNS. 

SiE,— I have  used  slate  cisterns  over  w.o. 
many  years,  and  the  simplest  way  I found  to 
obviate  the  annoyance  of  condensation  is  to  form 
a ceiling  of  match-boarding  put  npon  fillets  of 
wood  or  screwed  temporarily,  so  as  to  be  easily 
removed  if  required  at  any  time.  W.  I. 


PILASTERS  FOR  A COMMERCIAL  WARE- 
HOUSE, BELFAST. 

We  give  illustrations  in  our  present  issue  of 
the  upper  portion  of  some  carved  stone  pilasters, 
from  Ireland,  whioh,  as  the  design  of  a young  Irish 
artist,  indicate  the  progress  of  art  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  pilasters  have  been 
executed  in  alto-relievo,  in  Dungannon  stone  of 
good  quality,  for  the  principal  front  of  a large 
commercial  warehouse  in  Belfast  (Mr.  William 
Hastings,  architect),  lately  built  by  Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  Brothers,  for  Mr.  Samuel  MoCaus- 
laud. 

The  pilasters,  as  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, form  the  external  elevation  of  five 
piers  supporting  the  front  of  the  warehouse, 
and  are  intended  to  represent  the  five  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,—  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
Ooeanica,  and  America,— with  the  botanical  and 
commercial  productions  of  each  continent.  In 
the  first  pilaster  a head  of  a Chinese  girl  draped 
in  silk,  and  ornamented  with  peacock’s  feathers, 
represents  Asia,  the  remainder  of  the  pier  con- 
taining palms,  pomegranates,  rice,  tea  plant,  &c. 
An  Ethiopian,  decorated  with  a lily,  represents 
Africa  ; the  productions  of  that  continent  includ- 
ing  bananas,  gourds,  and  date  palms.  A chain, 
terminating  in  a broken  link,  intertwines  through 
the  fruit  and  foliage  of  this  country,  forming  a 
suggestive  feature  in  its  history.  The  centre 
pilaster,  Europe,  consists  of  a male  head,  deco- 
rated with  conventional  ornament  denoting  the 
superiority  of  art  in  this  continent ; the  remainder 
of  the  pilaster  contains  vines,  pineapples,  melons, 
figs,  flax,  grain,  and  fruit  and  foliage  of  the 
climate.  Oceanica  is  represented  by  the  head 
of  a South  Sea  warrior  j the  centre  of  the  pier 
consisting  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  bread-fruit,  yams, 
and  other  botanical  productions  pacuHar  to  Poly- 
nesia. An  Indian,  with  tomahawk  and  arrows, 
represents  America  ; the  commercial  productions 
including  tobacco,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  with  other 
vegetable  productions  from  South  America. 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzpatrick,  the  designer  of  the 
pilasters,  is  junior  partner  of  the  firm  by  whom 
the  work  has  been  done. 

la  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  have  to 
repeat,  what  we  have  frequently  expressed  in 
these  pages,  that  sbonecarving,  as  an  important 
department  of  architecture,  should  not  consist 
of  empty  forms,  but  should  be  made  to  convey 
some  meaning.  Without  invading  the  domain 
of  sculpture,  there  is  a wide  and  extensive  field 
for  intellectual  workers  in  the  decoration  of 
buildings. 


THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE,  MELBOURNE. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  idea  of  a General 
Post-office,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a colony 
80  progressive  as  Victoria,  was  first  conceived. 
It  is,  after  all,  simply  a question  of  time  whether 
other  institutions  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
General  Post  should  not  be  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  views  of  promoters. 

The  architect  of  this  building  is  Mr.  Wardell ; 
its  frontage  in  Bourke-atreet  is  130  ft.,  and  that 
to  Elizabeth-street  316  ft.  The  stone  used  in 
the  front  of  the  building  is  freestone  from  Tas- 
mania quarries,  the  greater  portion  being  from 
Point  Ventenat,  Taylor’s  Bay,  and  the  remainder 
from  Spring  Bay.  Both  these  quarries  have 
been  opened  up  and  worked  by  Messrs.  Glaister 
& Co.,  of  Melbourne. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  in 
Bourke-street,  leading  to  an  arcade  by  a flight 
of  steps  to  the  mail  branch  department,  from 
whioh  access  is  gained  to  the  offices  of  the  general 
secretary,  the  inspector  of  country  post-offices, 
and  the  inspector  of  stamps.  An  arcade  extends 
along  the  Bonrke  and  Elizabeth  street  fronts  of 
the  building,  affording  general  access  to  the 
receiving,  delivery,  and  inquiry  windows,  regis- 


tration, sale  of  stamps,  and  private  letter-boxes. 

At  the  north  end  of  Elizabeth-street  the  arcade 
affords  access  to  a staircase  on  the  first  floor, 
where  the  money-order  office  and  the  dead-letter 
office  are  located,  and  forms  the  public  approach 
to  the  accountant’s  department.  On  this  floor 
are  also  the  stationery  store,  clerks’  offices,  corri- 
dors, &o.  The  mail  branch  department  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  aflording  a clear 
space  throughout,  except  where  interrupted  by 
the  piers  carrying  the  walla  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  building.  The  lower  story  consists  of 
arches  and  piers  continued  the  whole  length  of 
the  two  street  fronts. 

On  account  of  the  inequality  of  street  level  a 
basement  is  formed,  commencing  at  above  12  in. 
above  the  footpath  in  Little  Bourke-street,  and 
standing  4 ft.  6 in.  above  the  footpath  at  the 
corner  of  Bonrke  and  Elizabeth  streets.  The 
portions  of  basement  exposed  to  view  are  of 
red  granite,  from  Gabo  Island,  and  finished  with 
a rustioated  capping,  forming  a sub-plinth  to 
each  pier,  and  filled  in  with  moulded  blueatone 
steps.  These  steps  extend  beyond  the  plinth, 
and  form  a continous  flight  to  the  arcades.  The 
arcades  are  10  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  divided  by 
piers  and  moulded  cross  ribs  at  each  bay,  and 
vaulted  over  with  Roman  groining  in  brick. 
The  north  front  is  of  plain  brickwork,  and  the 
basement  throughout  is  of  chiselled  blueatone 
ashlar.  The  middle  compartment^  is  divided 
into  centre  and  wings,  the  centre  being  relieved 
by  a screen  of  eight  detached  coupled  columns 
of  the  lonio  order,  terminating  with  balustrades 
above.  The  pedestals  over  the  columns  are  to 
have  statues  or  carved  terminations.  The  walls 
to  the  centre  portion  of  the  ground  space  form 
a central  area  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of 
the  building,  and  lighted  from  above,  to  be 
used  as  a sorting-room,  around  which  are  placed 
successively  the  stamp,  registration,  and  inquiry 
windows,  and  the  newspaper  and  letter  delivery, 
as  well  as  private  letter,  windows;  these  are  on 
the  south  side,  facing  Bourke  and  Elizabeth 
streets.  On  the  eastern,  or  rear  side  of  the 
building,  is  the  mails  receiving-room,  entered 
from  the  right-of-way  joining  Bourke-street  with 
Little  Bourke-street.  The  inland  and  foreign 
despatch,  with  outside  approach,  is  on_  the 
western  side,  and  the  letter-carriers’  room  is  on 
the  north  side.  By  this  arrangement  super- 
vision is  obtained  by  the  snperintendenb  in  the 
sorting-room  over  the  whole  of  this  department. 
Washing-rooms  and  W.Ca.  are  provided  on  each 
floor.  The  basement,  on  the  rear  side  of  the 
building,  is  appropriated  for  storerooms,  &c. 

The  arohiteoture  is  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric 
orders,  superimposed  after  the  Italian  manner. 
The  angles  of  the  building  and  the  main  central 
compartment  to  the  long  Elizabeth-street  front 
break  forward  beyond  the  general  faoe-line,  and 
form  in  the  complete  design  angle-towers  to 
both  street  fronts.  The  main  central  compart- 
ment and  angle-tower  abutting  on  both  streets 
is  carried  up  another  story  with  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  angle-tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
turret  of  octagonal  form,  with  clock-diala  on  four 
sides.  The  two  remaining  angle-towers  are  of 
less  elevation,  and  are  simply  terminated  with  a 
balustrade  and  attic.  Each  front  between  the 
towers  and  raised  central  compartment  in 
Elizabeth-street  is  finished  with  a balustrade. 
The  upper  story  consists  of  pilastered  arched 
headed  windows,  withbalconettes  continuing  the 
line  of  pedestal  to  the  upper  order,  the  impost  to 
the  windows  being  continued.  Engaged  coupled 
columns  mark  each  bay,  and  the  towers  are 
relieved  with  pilasters  and  columns,  with  de- 
tached shafts  on  each  face  extending  to  the  three 
orders,  the  cornices  breaking  round.  The 
columns  with  detached  shafts  are  fluted,  and  the 
windows  to  the  central  compartment  and  towers 
have  fluted  Ionic  columns.  In  the  wings  to  the 
central  compartment  arched  heads  are  omitted, 
and  the  spaces  above  are  filled  with  sunk  panels 
and  carved  festoons.  The  angle-tower  con- 
necting the  arcades  to  the  two  streets  is  domed 
in  brick.  The  height  of  the  lower  order  from 
the  level  of  the  basement  is  21  ft.  6 in.,  and  the 
upper  order,  including  pedestal  and  parapet, 
30  ft.  6 in.  The  height  of  the  angle-tower 
abutting  on  Bourke  and  Elizabeth  streets  is 
98  ft.  above  the  footway.  The  central  compart- 
ment is  92  ft.  6 in.  to  the  top  of  the  masonry.  The 
remaining  parts  are  60  ft.  high.  The  roofs  are  of 
wrought  iron,  and  covered  part  with  slate  and 
part  lead.  On  the  third  floor  an  attic  room  is 
provided  for  storage  and  extra  office  accommo- 
dation, as  well  as  living-rooms  for  messengers.^  A 
space  is  set  apart  on  the  basement  for  heating 
the  mail  branch  department  with  hot  water. 
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ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

Mr.  F.  Fcllee  has  published  a second  edition 
of  his  “ Description  of  Alexandra  Park  Tontine 
and  Art-Unions,”  and  in  a new  preface  states 
what  has  been  done  towards  developing  his 
scheme.  Mr.  Fuller  says  that  “ the  progress 
already  made  and  the  assurances  of  support 
received  justify  him  in  confidently  expecting 
that  his  objects  will  be  carried  out  with  signal 
success.”  We  shall  be  glad  if  it  prove  so, 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  we  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  to  believe  in  the  probability 
of  raising  the  very  large  sum  of  money 
talked  of  by  means  of  a tontine  and  20s. 
shares.  It  seems  a thousand  pities  that  the 
handsome  building  here,  painted  and  decorated 
and  ready  as  it  is,  should  remain  with  its 
charming  grounds  unutilised,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  believe  that  the  present  scheme 
will  be  successful.  We  cannot  avoid  the  feeling, 
however,  that  this  is  not  likely,  and  that  it  must 
take  some  other  shape.  As  a first  step  the 
owners  will  have  to  lessen  their  expectations. 


WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB  INSTITUIE. 

A MEETING  has  been  held,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Lyttelton,  of  the  Social  Working  Men’s 
Club,  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  all 
over  the  country  working  men’s  clubs  and  insti- 
tutes, as  well  as  of  reviving  old  ones  where 
desirable.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? Is  there 
not  such  an  institute  already  existing,  not  always 
very  well  managed,  as  it  has  seemed  to  us,  but 
still  professing  to  do  what  the  new  institute  is 
said  to  be  established  to  bring  about  ? The 
result  probably  will  be  that  people  will  look  shyly 
at  both. 


THE  YEOVIL  GUARDIANS  AND  THE 
“BUILDER.” 

The  fume  and  froth  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of 
Guardians  have  utterly  collapsed.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  the  names  of  the  two  boys 
kept  in  the  workhouse  were  given  and  some 
feeble  excuses  made.  So  the  Board  has  had  to 
eat  its  leek.  Oue  parting  word  with  Yeovil  for 
the  season.  What  we  wrote  of  the  town  and  its 
local  boards  was  written  from  careful  examina- 
tion upon  the  spot.  It  was  written  simply  with 
a sincere  desire  to  lead  to  improvement.  The 
local  press  has  come  out  but  badly  in  the  dis- 
cussion.   


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

Fohty-two  designs  were  sent  in  for  the  cot- 
tage hospital  proposed  to  be  built  at  Shafcesbury, 
Dorsetshire,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  K.G.  The  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Per- 
severando,”  the  author  being  Mr.  J.  B.  Corby, 
St.  Martin’s,  Stamford.  At  a committee  meet- 
ing held  last  week  it  was  ordered  that  the  work- 
ing drawings  and  specifications  be  at  once  pre- 
pared, and  tenders  obtained  for  the  erection  of 
the  hospital. 


THE  RUINS  OF  BAALBEO. 

Sib, — I am  very  glad  to  see  that  by  quoting 
Mrs.  Burton’s  recent  letter  yon  have  called 
attention  to  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
temples  at  Baalbec,  and  to  the  precarious  con- 
ditioQ  of  some  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  group  of 
classic  ruins  in  the  world.  As  you  invite  com- 
ment from  those  who  have  visited  them,  I will, 
in  a few  words,  point  out  what  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  moat  pressing  dangers,  and  ofier  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  readiest  and  most 
desirable  mode  of  meeting  them. 

Those  even  who  know  Baalbec  only  by  pic- 
tures will  remember  that,  occupying  the  most 
conspicuous  place  on  the  great  platform,  six 
gigantic  columns,  surmounted  by  an  entabla- 
ture, tower  high  above  all  else,  and  stand  boldly 
out  in  deep,  golden  contrast  to  the  lilac,  snow- 
streaked  range  of  Lebanon.  These  six  columns 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  fifcy-four  which  com- 
posed the  peristyle  of  the  Great  Temple.  Three 
fell  in  1759.  The  columns  have  a height  of  75  fc. 
and  a diameter  of  7 ft.  3 in.  It  will  appear 
hardly  credible  that  at  the  present  time  the 
shafts  stand  on  but  half  their  diameter.  The 
Arabs  have  cut  aioay  the  other  half  to  abstract 
the  metal  dowel  which  joined  the  shaft  to  the 
base.  In  a district  affected  often  by  earth- 


quakes it  may  be  imagined  in  what  jeopardy 
these  columns  stand. 

Now,  with  careful  workmen  and  skilled  super- 
intendence, considerable  additional  security 
might  be  given  to  the  structure.  There  are 
some  good  Greek  masons  in  Damascus,  but  as  to 
competent  superintendence  available  I have  no 
information.  To  act  without  a skilled  architect 
would  be  to  imperil  the  group.  But  I regard 
the  underpinning  of  these  columns  as  by  far  the 
most  pressing  work. 

The  great  portal  of  what  is  called  the  “ Small” 
Temple  (it  is  bigger  than  the  Parthenon)  next 
calls  for  attention  as  described  in  Mrs.  Barton’s 
letter.  This  portal  is  42  ft.  high  by  21  ft.  wide, 
and  has  beautifully  sculptured  architraves.  The 
dropped  key  of  the  lintel  requires  support,  which 
might,  I think,  more  readily  be  given  by  metal 
cramps,  or  by  notching  in  atone  dovetails,  than 
by  the  granite  shaft  proposed  by  Mrs.  Burton, 
which  would  obstruct  the  opening  and  deface 
the  interesting  sculpture  on  the  soffit  of  the 
stone.  To  clear  away  the  obstructive  Arab  wall, 
now  built  in  between  the  antce,  as  well  as  the 
accumulated  rubbish,  which  work  seems  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Captain  Barton,  is  an  ad- 
mirable step.  Except,  here,  however,  I should 
discountenance  demolition, — especially  demoli- 
tion paid  for  with  the  materials  removed.  This 
is  a most  dangerous  course  in  such  a case ; 
and,  with  suoh  people  as  the  Arab  population 
of  the  neighbournood,  not  to  be  thought  of : not 
a stone  in  the  place  would  be  safe. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  recommend  the 
subject  of  the  present  condition  of  Baalbec  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 
Their  committee  might  probably,  without  great 
trouble,  gather  together  whatever  information 
or  suggestions  are  within  reach,  and  found 
thereupon  some  simple  recommendations.  If 
these  were  forwarded  to  Captain  Barton,  I do 
not  doubt  that  he  would  value  them,  and  turn 
them  to  account  as  opportunity  allowed. 

I For  my  own  part  I am  delighted  to  find  so 
energetic  a man  taking  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  I heartily  wish  him  support  and  success. 

J.  D.  Cbace. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
CHAPEL. 

— Your  correspondent  has  erred  grossly* 
if  not  wilfully.  The  works  referred  to  were 
executed  under  our  direction  in  the  usual  way, 
and  nob  “ by  us  without  the  intervention  of  a 
building  contractor.”  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  done  by  the  workmen  upon  the 
establishment,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  per- 
formed by  building  contractors,  tenders  having 
been  obtained  by  public  competition.  As  to  the 
cost,  our  approximate  estimates  were  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  wallicg  stone  and  free- 
stone would  be  delivered  upon  the  site  free  of 
charge.  The  walling  stone  was  obtained  from 
a quarry  upon  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  but 
the  labour  to  work  it  cost  a considerable  sum, 
whilst  the  freestone  had  also  to  be  paid  for,  and 
these  amounts  were  of  course  charged  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  building.  It  is  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  show  how  the  diaorepancy  occurred. 

Parr  & Strong. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

B%cry  St.  Edmunds. — The  drinking-fountain 
presented  to  the  town  by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol 
has  been  opened.  It  occupies  the  open  space 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  having 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Darkin.  The  fountain  stands  on  a pedestal  of 
brickwork,  and  consists  of  three  semicircular 
basins,  carved  out  of  a single  large  block  of  the 
kind  of  freestone  known  as  Craig  Leith,  into 
which  the  water  is  spirted  from  an  equal  number 
of  dolphins’  heads,  with  erect  tails  and  foliated 
sides  framing  three  spaces,  one  of  which  bears 
inscribed  the  arms  of  the  borough ; another  those 
of  the  donor,  its  High  Steward ; and  the  third 
the  date,  A.D.  1870.  From  this  pedestal  rises 
a tall  circular  column  of  Portland  stone,  enriched 
below  with  a band  of  arabesque  carving  in  low 
relief,  and  surmounted  by  a cube  and  urn.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  cube  is  a sun-dial ; on  the 
west  side,  a diagram  indicating  the  variation 
between  solar  and  true  time  for  every  part  of 
the  year  ; and  on  the  east  side,  a passage  from 
Horace’s  Ode  (IV.  7)  : — 

“ — monet  annus  et  almum 
Qua*  rapit  Lora  diem.” 

The  north  aide  is  blank.  The  ground  on  which 


the  fountain  stands  falls  considerably  to  the 
south,  and  an  additional  step  will  be  made  on 
that  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  space  round  will 
be  flagged  with  stone  for  a certain  width,  and 
the  remainder  paved  with  asphalte. 

Canterbury.  — The  mayor  has  presented  a 
drinkiog-foantain  to  the  city.  It  has  been 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  George’s-terraco;  but 
complaint  has  already  been  made  to  the  council 
that  it  will  be  a nuisance  there.  Dissatisfac- 
tion has  also  been  expressed  as  to  its  appearance, 
although  not  finished.  The  surveyor  says  the 
site  is  suitable,  and  that  the  mayor  suggested 
it  himself.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
the  Council,  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  to  it, 
the  mayor  declining  to  give  his  casting  vote  on 
a motion  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  of  the  Council. 


MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BUILDING 
TRADES  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  Mr.  J.  Murgatroyd,  architect,  delivered 
a lecture  on  “ The  Main  Principles  of  the  Me- 
chanics of  Construction  interesting  to  Building 
Operatives.”  The  lecturer  carefully  avoided 
taking  his  hearers  out  of  their  depth,  and 
brought  bis  subject  right  home  to  them,  so  as  to 
secure  the  attention  not  only  of  the  advanced, 
but  also  of  the  elementary  class.  He  aimed  at 
the  dissemination  of  those  fundamental  teach- 
ings which  are  so  essentially  requisite  in  building 
construction,  in  the  application  of  the  forces 
borrowed  by  man  from  nature.  He  showed  how 
the  builder,  in  the  application  of  the  lever  and 
the  inclined  plane,  appropriates  her  laws  to  his 
uses.  The  lecturer  not  only  imparted  technical 
instruction,  but  he  drew  their  attention  to  suoh 
familiar  appliances  in  their  daily  work,  which 
could  not  fail  to  strengthen  their  faculties  of 
observation,  a means  of  gaining  knowledge  not 
sufficiently  taken  advantage  of  by  craftsmen. 


MANGEL  CAKE  AND  SEWAGE 
UTILISATION. 

I WROTE  to  yon  some  months  ago,  explaining 
my  patented  process  of  making  mangel  cake 
out  of  raw  mangel. 

The  French  convert  mangel  into  sugar  for 
human  consumption : my  process  does  not  go  so 
far.  I merely  make  it  into  a saccharine  cake  for 
fattening  stock.  Mr.  Colman,  the  celebrated 
starch  and  mustard  maker,  made  a most  careful 
trial  of  it  on  his  farm  last  year,  and  became  so 
oonvinoed  of  its  great  fattening  power  that  ha 
has  started  it  this  year  as  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture 5 bub  as  he  had  to  buy  his  roots  from  tho 
farmer,  it  is  made  this  year  necessarily  on  a 
limited  scale.  Next  year,  the  Norwich  sewerage 
being  complete,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  an  un- 
limited supply  of  roots  from  that  source.  Sewaged 
land,  we  know  by  the  moat  conclusive  experi- 
ment, will  grow  50  tons  of  mangel  to  the  acre. 
This  will  make  6 tons  of  my  food,  worth  91.  par 
ton,  or  541.  per  acre.  How  can  sewage  be 
equally  profitably  employed,  or  so  surely  ? 
Mangel  cake,  from  its  large  per-oentage  of 
sugar,  will  keep  for  ever ; linseed-cake  soon 
deteriorates  in  value. 

I send  you  a sample  cake,  which  I should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  allow  those  of  your  readers 
interested  in  the  great  question  of  sewage 
culture  to  inspect.  Hugh  Smith. 

The  sample  cake  may  be  seen  at  our 
office,  1,  York-street,  by  any  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Nottingham  School.— The  annual  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  and  donors  to  this  school,  has 
been  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  at  the 
Exchange.  The  mayor  presided,  and  there  was 
a good  attendance.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  read. 

Mr.  Rawle,  the  head-master,  then  read  his  ro- 
port,  one  or  two  points  in  which  may  be  ab- 
stracted. “The  numberofstudenbswhoattended 
the  school  daring  the  past  year  was  503,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  ninty-four  since  the  previous 
year.  The  general  work  of  the  school  has  been 
considerably  in  advance  of  any  former  year. 
The  number  of  works  sent  up  to  London  for  in- 
spection was  1,800,  or  exactly  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average  proportion  per  student  through- 
out  the  country.  A much  greater  proportion  ot 
the  works  were  in  the  advanced  stages  than  m 
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the  previous  year.  Thera  were  292  works  in 
the  higher  stages  of  instruction,  and  1,508  in 
the  elementary  stages.  Althongh  fewer  students 
were  examined  last  year,  the  results  in  Govern- 
ment prizes  were  50  per  cent,  better  than  they 
were  in  ISGS.  The  Nottinghan  school  has  again 
taken  the  highest  number  of  prizes  among  pro- 
vincial schools,  which  makes  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  that  Nottingham  has  headed  the  lists. 
Nottingham  is  now  the  only  school  in  the  king- 
dom which  has  gained  gold  modal  awards  for 
four  consecutive  years  (South  Kensington  alone 
excepted).  The  last  gold  medal  was  obtained 
for  a design  for  a lace  curtain,  which  has  since 
been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Adams  & Co, 
The  school  has  obtained  the  highest  award  in  the 
country  for  architectural  design — a national 
silver  medal.” 

It  was  suggested  that  an  architectural  club 
should  be  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Insti- 
tution. Mr.  Walker  said  he  should  be  glad  if 
the  School  of  Art  students  started  a club 
to  read  papers,  and  study  jointly  the  various 
phases  of  architectural  work,  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power  to 
help  Mr.  Kawle  to  carry  it  out. 

Lord  Belper  presented  the  prizes  to  the  suo- 
cessful  students  at  the  School  of  Art.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Exchange  Hall, 
which  was  crowded  by  a very  respectable 
audience,  including  a large  number  of  students. 

The  Darlington  School. — The  annual  meeting 
and  exhibition  of  this  school  have  been  held  in 
the  Mechanics’  Uall.  As  on  a former  occasion, 
theexhibition  was  enriched  by  a large  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings,  photographs,  etchings, 
and  other  works  of  art  from  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  Tea  and  refreshments  were  pro- 
vided for  the  large  and  fashionable  company 
which  had  assembled,  and  the  interest  of  the 
occasion  was  added  to  by  selections  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  exhibition  productions 
appeared  equal  to  those  of  any  former  year  in 
freehand,  shadir  g,  water-colours,  and  mechanical 
drawing.  According  to  the  report,  the  total 
number  of  students  who  have  been  at  any  time 
under  instruction  during  the  past  year  has  been 
180,  an  increase  of  fifteen  over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  number  in  the  school  has  been  lOG, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  seven  in  the  average 
attendance  as  compared  with  1869.  The  increase 
is  in  the  ladies’  class  and  the  general  eveuing 
class.  The  number  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  March  last  was  109,  and  out  of 
these  seventy-seven  (or  70  per  cent.)  were  suc- 
cessful. As  compared  with  18G9,  this  shows  an 
increase  of  thirteen  competitors,  and  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  passed  was  then  only 
58  per  cent.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  special 
proficiency  to  sixteen  students,  and  four  com- 
pleted their  full  certificates  in  the  four  branches 
of  the  examination.  The  works  which  were 
executed  by  the  students  during  the  year  were 
forwarded,  as  usual,  to  South  Kensington  for 
examination,  aud  iu  the  elementary  section  an 
award  of  15s.  each  was  made  upon  the  works  of 
nine  students ; of  20s.  upon  those  of  two  ; and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  five  students  in  the 
advanced  section.  The  sum  of  212. 15a.  was  also 
granted  upon  the  works  of  the  students  not 
included  in  the  nominal  list,  and  a free  student- 
ship was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Dlusdalc.  The 
number  of  the  awards  in  the  elementary  section 
was  not  so  numerous  as  in  1869.  According  to 
the  new  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  the  examination  will  not  be  held 
this  year  until  May,  instead  of  March,  as  before. 
The  alteration  has  been  made  so  as  to  let  the 
examination  in  science  and  art  fall  in  the  same 
month,  it  being  now  the  general  rule  that  both 
of  these  should  be  conducted  by  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  Mayor  distributed  the  prizes. 

The  Macclesfield  School. — A special  meeting  of 
the  committee  convened  on  the  requisition  of 
Mr.  Ford,  the  master  of  the  school,  has  been  held, 
at  which  the  mayor  presided.  The  subject  before 
the  committee  was  the  proposed  adoption  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Act,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
which  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  opinion  in 
the  meeting.  It  was  distinctly  stated  by  the 
mayor  that  if  the  inhabitants  would  grant  a 
rate  of  id.  in  the  pound,  the  committee  would 
pledge  themselves  to  raise  2,0001.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a building ; and  Mr.  Stevens,  architect, 
after  hearing  Mr.  Ford’s  explanations,  said  he 
was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  2,0002.  would  cover 
the  cost  of  such  a building  as  was  actually 
requisite.  A plain,  substantial  building,  well 
lighted,  and  with  sufficient  space,  was  considered 
by  the  committee  to  be  all  that  was  required; 
bat  it  was  thought  desirable,  that  before  the 


ratepayers’  meeting  was  convened,  further  com- 
mnuication  should  be  had  with  Mr.  Cole,  at 
Sooth  Kensington,  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  building  which  the  Department  would 
approve  for  the  purpose  of  a graut.  Mr.  Bullock 
aud  Mr.  Wright,  who  were  shortly  about  to  visit 
London,  undertook  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Mr,  Cole  at  an  early  day  with  this  object,  and 
to  report  to  a future  meeting  of  the  committee, 
to  be  convened  prior  to  the  ratepayers  being 
called  together. 


AMBULANCES  AND  HOSPITAL 
ACCOMMODATION. 

We  have  long  urged  the  vital  necessity  that 
existed  for  ambulances  for  the  removal  of  the 
small-pox  and  fever  smitten.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  last  week  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Poor- 
law  Board  to  the  different  Boards  of  Guardians 
how  to  act  in  future,  so  that  the  public  panic  may 
be  quieted  in  respect  to  the  alleged  general  use 
of  the  ordinary  cabs  for  the  removal  of  patients. 
It  has  been  the  habit  to  nse  vehicles  for  the 
removal  of  the  infected  of  similar  make  to  the 
ordinary  cab ; indeed,  disused  cabs,  no  longer  fit 
for  decent  street  service,  have  been  so  employed. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  cabs  in 
general  were  used;  so  that  many  people  began 
to  fear  employing  them. 

The  Poor-law  Board  recommends  that  any 
conveyance  in  futnre'nsed  should  have  the  word 
“Ambulance”  painted  conspicuously  thereon, 
to  allay  all  suspicion.  They  also  recommend 
that  carriages  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  at  once  built.  In  this  suggestion 
we  quite  agree. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  to  which  we  have 
alluded  for  years,  and  to  which  we  would  still 
direct  special  attention, — the  want  of  local  mor- 
tuaries for  every  pariah,  together  with  careful 
daily  visitation  to  the  homes  of  the  stricken  and 
to  the  houses  where  the  dead  are  being  kept  for 
days  in  waiting.  During  a late  survey  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  London,  we  were  almost 
staggered  at  the  woeful  evidences  of  neglect  we 
encountered.  Dirt  in  quantities  was  found  in 
various  localities,  tumbling  in  from  heaps  through 
front  doors  and  back,  from  cellars  and  gratings 
in  the  front,  and  from  ash-pits  in  the  back,  In 
these  districts  we  met  not  a few  whose  feces 
were  disfigured,  and  who  suffered,  not  altogether 
from  their  own  neglect,  but  through  the  criminal 
apathy  of  the  local  authorities. 

A fortnight  since  we  noticed  in  these  pages 
the  erection  of  an  auxiliary  small-pox  shed,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  very  poor  of  Shore- 
ditch. Our  worst  fears  then  expressed  have  been 
realised.  This  small  temporary  structure  is  quite 
inadequate.  It  was  completely  filled  within  a few 
days  of  its  opening ; and  now,  we  understand 
that  its  enlargement,  by  the  addition  of 
wings,  will  have  to  be  proceeded  with.  The 
place  is  too  circumscribed  in  extent  for  any 
appreciable  extension  commensurate  with  the 
sanitary  wants  of  those  who  are  or  will  be 
housed  there.  The  increase  of  the  epidemic  has 
been  so  largo  and  rapid  in  Shoreditch  and 
Bethnal-green,  that  even  the  Asylum  Board  has 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion at  Hampstead,  Stockwell,  and  Homerton. 
Might  not  some  old  man-of-war  be  utilized  as  a 
floating  hospital  p 


UTILISATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT  IN 
DOMESTIC  FIREPLACES. 

Sir, — Having  observed  the  letter  of  “ J.  K.” 
on  this  subject,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  improved  warm-air  chamber  grate  which  I 
have  lately  used  in  my  buildings  with  most  satis- 
factory results. 

The  advantage  of  air  - chambers  behind 
ordinary  fires  is  obvious,  and  they  have  been 
attempted  with  partial  success  for  some  time, 
but  the  preventives  to  their  universal  adoption 
are  several. 

lat.  When  they  have  to  be  “ built  up  ” in  fire- 
brick, there  are  special  drawings  to  be  made, 
special  instructions  to  bo  given,  and  special 
supervision  of  the  builders  required,  on  the  part 
of  the  architect,  to  secure  the  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

2nd.  The  thickness  of  fire-brick  requisite  is 
such  that  it  is  some  hours  after  the  fire  is  lighted 
before  any  appreciable  heat  is  emitted  from  the 
chamber. 

3rd.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
chamber  perfectly  smoke-proof,  and  the  danger 


of  subsequent  esofipo  of  smoke  by  settlement,  or 
cracking  of  any  of  the  fire-brick.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  Messrs.  Walker  & Co.,  of  Percy 
Ironworks,  Newcastle  • on  • Tyne,  have  lately 
brought  out  a fireplace  under  the  name  of 
“ Lewis’s  ” (a  sanitary  engineer  of  the  firm) 
“ patent  warm-air  chamber  fireplace,”  which 
has  the  following  advantages: — Ist.  It  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  involves  no  more  difficulty, 
expense,  or  trouble  in  setting,  and  requires 
no  more  space  than  an  ordinary  register-grate. 
2Qd.  The  air-chamber  is  made  of  wrought 
iron,  fitted  with  internal  gills  or  shelves,  and  is 
perfectly  smoke-proof,  and  the  fireplace  is  lined 
with  fireclay  tile,  thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
air  being  burnt,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  prevent 
the  air  being  warmed  half  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  fire  is  lighted  ; and  these  tiles,  when  burnt 
through,  are  easily  replaced,  I have  used  about 
a score  of  these  fireplaces,  in  different  works, 
daring  the  last  year,  with  great  success  ; taking 
the  entrance  for  cold  air  by  a drain  from  the 
outside  or  from  the  hall  or  staircase ; and  the 
exit  for  warm  air  into  the  room  itself,  either  in 
the  side  of  the  chimney-jamb,  front  of  mantel, 
or  top  of  shelf,  aocordieg  to  circumstances,  with 
alternative  openings  into  a hall  or6tairoase,ortoa 
room  above  as  desired,  with  valves  to  send  the 
air  into  one  place  or  another,  as  required.  I had 
three  of  them  set  in  the  dining-room,  drawing- 
room, and  library  of  a house  I recently  built  for 
myself,  all  of  them  drawing  the  cold  air  from 
the  hall  and  staircase,  and  sending  it  back 
warmed  into  the  same  places,  and  one  behind 
the  kitchen  fire,  warming  a passage,  and  four 
bed-rooms  over.  At  the  beginning  of  last  win- 
ter, when  they  were  pat  in,  I tried  some  expe- 
riments with  a Byron’s  delicate  anemometer 
and  a standard  thermometer,  and  send  you  the 
result. 

External  temperature,  25’  ; temperature  of 
air  entering  from  hall  near  floor,  39°;  tempera- 
ture of  air  on  its  exit  from  air-chamber,  130°  ; 
speed  of  air  exuding  110  ft.  lineal  per  minute, 
or  9 cubic  feet  exuding  per  minute,  equal  to 
82  cubic  feet,  raised  10°  a miunte.  General  tem- 
perature of  hall  aud  staircase,  with  the  three 
room  fires  lighted,  60°.  As  a general  result,  I 
may  say  that  not  only  has  the  whole  house 
(which  has  twenty  rooms,  is  detached,  aud  in 
an  exposed  situation)  been  very  comfortable 
during  the  late  severe  weather,  but  whilst  all 
our  neighbours  have  had  pipes  bursting  and 
rooms  flooded,  we  have  nob  had  any  pipe  or 
cistern  frozen,  F.  R,  1,  B.  A. 


A CRITICISER  OF  CRITICS  CRITICISED. 

Nova  Scotia, — the  New  Scotland, — what  more 
appropriate  name  oould  be  found  for  the  land 
from  whence  is  to  issue  the  new  style  of  the 
future  ?*  Aud  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ? 
The  means  are  simple.  “ It  is  only  by  our 
architects  dividing  themselves  into  classes,  such 
as  church  architects,  house  architects,  theatre 
architects,  and  bringing  up  their  pupils  and 
apprentices  only  in  the  one  branch,  that  our  art 
can  ever  make  the  progress  which  we  all  desire.” 
Is  it  indeed  so  ? Are  we  to  come  to  this  at  last  ? 
We  have  reached  the  perfection  of  pin-making 
by  such  means;  one  man  makes  nothing  but  the 
heads, another  does  nothing  but  sharpen  the  points, 
and  so  on.  Alas  for  the  progress  of  arohitectnre 
when  it  is  parcelled  out  in  a similar  manner. 
Was  such  the  case  in  the  days  of  old,  to  which 
we  look  back  with  reverence  ? Were  the  artists 
foremost  in  the  rank  of  fame  content  to  confine 
themselves  to  being  either  “ portrait-painters, 
IandBCape'painters,or  historical  painters,”  as  it  is 
erroneously  affirmed  is  thecaseabthe  present  day  ? 
Our  Nova  Scotia  critic  must  be  ignorant  indeed  of 
the  history  of  art,  if  he  does  not  know  that  some 
of  the  greatest  artists  not  only  practised  sue- 
cessfully  the  three  branches  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, but  were  also  no  mean  proficients  in  the 
art  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Our  modern 
painters  certainly  do  not  attempt  to  practise  as 
architects,  but  a few  of  them  now  and  then  step 
aside  from  their  ordinary  beat ; and  notably  so 
is  this  the  case  in  the  matter  of  portrait-paint- 
ing ; and  some  of  the  freshest  and  most  vigorous 
and  expressive  portraits  we  have,  were  the  work 
of  artists  who  did  not  profess  bo  be  mere  portrait- 
painters.  Had  Gainsborough, — a landscape- 
painter,—  followed  the  advice  given,  where  would 
have  been  the  inimitable  “Blue  Boy?”  Had 
Landseer  done  so,  where  the  Trafalgar  lions  ? 

I shall  nob  touch  upon  the  point  of  the  prac- 


* See  p.  89,  arife. 
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tloability  of  tlie  proposed  subdivision, — as,  for 
example, how  a “ theatrearchitecb”  oonld  exist, — 
but  will  confine  myself  to  expressing  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  our  would-be 
reformer;  Oar  architects  have,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  been  too  limited  in  their  study  and 
practice.  When  the  mind  is  entirely  confined  to 
one  particular  branch  of  study,  it  becomes 
cramped  and  narrow,  and  cannot  see  beyond  the 
bonnds  it  sets  itself.  My  ideal  of  a great  archi- 
tect is  one  who  can  design  a structure,  model  the 
sculpture  for  it,  sketch  the  designs  for  its 
internal  decoration,  and  who  does  not  consider  it 
beneath  him  to  supply  the  upholsterer  with 
drawings  for  the  furniture  and  hangings.  Wehave 
a few  such  men  amongst  ns,  and  these  are  they 
who  are  rising  into  fame,  whose  works  are  the 
most  artistically  perfect, — men  who  can  design 
a church,  a college,  courts  of  law,  or  a town- 
hall,  and  imprint  their  own  stamp  on  each. 

It  is  not  by  limiting  his  sphere  of  action,  but 
by  extending  it,  that  you  will  restore  the  archi- 
tect  to  that  high  “ position  from  which  be  has 
excluded  himself  for  so  many  years.” 

A Critic. 


My  plan  is  simply  this, — do  not  work  at  all  on 
Saturdays ; but  assuming  forty-two  to  be  the 
average  number  of  working  hours  in  each  week, 
divide  this  time  over  five  days,  say  eight  hours 
and  a half  per  day.  My  own  office  hours  during 
the  five  days  are  from  nine  a.m.  to  six  p.m., 
with  half  an  honr  for  lunch ; and  consequently 
at  six  o’clock  on  Fridays  we  are  at  liberty  to 
take  ourselves  and  carpet-bags  down  into  the 
country,  or  elsewhere,  until  Monday  morning. 

An  architect,  unlike  a tradesman,  need  not 
fear  that  his  neighbouring  professional  will  get 
all  the  Saturday  night’s  custom,  and  it  is  there- 
fore open  to  all,  without  hesitation,  to  adopt  my 
plan  or  not,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Architect. 


THE  OXFORD  DRAINAGE  SCHEME. 

The  drainage  question  at  Oxford  is  practically 
settled.  In  a report  laid  before  the  Board  last 
March  the  Committee  recommended,  in  lieu  of 
the  scheme  to  Sandford,  “the  adoption  of  the 
lower  aide  of  Iffley  Lock  as  the  overflow  outfall, 
and  that  a site  for  the  pumping  station  should 
be  selected  on  some  of  the  fields  lying  between 
Christ  Church  Meadow  and  Iffley.”  This  pro- 
posal was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board, 
and  a further  and  more  important  decision  has 
just  been  arrived  at,  namely,  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  sewage  when  it  reaches  the  outfall  at 
Iffiey  ? The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board,  with 
one  dissentient,  is  based  in  the  main  upon  the 
system  in  successful  operation  at  Croydon,  by 
which  the  solid  matter  is  separated  from  the 
effluent  water,  the  former  being  sold  to  the 
farmers  in  the  shape  of  manure,  and  the  latter, 
after  being  applied  to  land  to  bo  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood,  would  pass  into  the  Thames 
in  such  a state  as  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Thames  Conservators. 

The  boundary  points  of  the  ramification  of 
sewers  are, — in  the  north,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Park  Town,  and  Rackham’s-lane  j to  the  west, 
the  Canal  (Jericho),  and  West-street,  Osneyj! 
southward,  to  Folly-bridge ; and  on  the  east, 
Magdalen- road,  on  the  Cowley-road,  and  Howard- ' 
street,  on  the  Iffley-road.  The  truuk  line  of  the  | 
sewer  begins  at  Osney  and  runs  to  near  Iffley  , 
— the  precise  spot  to  be  hereafter  determined 
oil.  Through  the  greater  portion  of  its  length  I 
its  size  will  be  4 fD.  by  2 ft.  8 in.  Just  to  the  ; 
south  of  the  County  Gaol  the  Jericho  branch 
will  fall  into  it.  It  will  tap  a smaller  branch  at ' 
the  lower  corner  of  Christ  Church  in  St.  Aldate’s- 
street,  then  follow  the  lane  into  the  meadow, 
which  it  will  cross  nearly  parallel  to  and  on  the 
river  side  of  the  Broad  Walk.  Just  about  the 
middle  of  the  island  to  the  east  of  the  Walk  it 
will  be  joined  by  the  large  branch  from  Park 
Town ; and  further  on,  near  the  house  on  the 
Christ  Church  Cricket-ground,  the  stream  will 
be  augmented  by  the  large  branch  coming  down 
from  St.  Clement’s  and  Cowley.  The  last  tri- 
butary, though  a small  one,  will  be  near  the 
• Iffley  end  of  the  Bullingdon-road. 

The  scheme  will  probably  entail  an  expendi- 
ture of  40,000f.,  and  if  repaid  in  thirty  years 
will  cost  a rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound. 

It  is  to  Aid.  Castle  that  the  Oxford  public  are 
indebted  for  bringing  a troublesome  and  difficult 
question  to  a conclusion.  The  surveyor  has  pre- 
pared the  various  plana  and  seotions  for  for- 
warding to  the  central  Board  of  Health  office. 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  FROM 
FRANCE. 

A PAINTED  glass  window  has  been  recently  set 
up  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Grove-road,  Clapham  Park  (of  which 
the  Rev.  George  Eastman,  B.A.,  is  the  incum- 
bent), as  a memorial  of  his  youngest  son, 
Richard  Cecil  Holt.  The  window  is  of  three 
lights,  and  the  subject  illustrated,  “ Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,”  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  occupying  the  centre  light.  It  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Lobin  & Co.,  of  Tours,  who 
enjoy  a very  high  reputation  in  France,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  French 
school,  the  distinctive  character  of  which  is 
essentially  different  from  anything  we  have  in 
England,  its  closest  approximation  being  that 
of  Munich  glass.  We  may  find  an  opportunity 
to  see  it. 


properly  and  promptly,  that  notice  had  been 
given  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  should 
it  be  required.  The  result  would  be  that,,  apart 
from  the  additional  expense  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  the  building 
would  ultimately  be  erected  for  the  original  sum 
proposed,  namely,  750,000L,  and  it  would  be 
better,  he  said,  and  more  useful  for  the  public 
service,  in  every  respect,  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  vast  expenditure  which  had  been  checked 
had  been  incurred. 


APPEAL  FOR  RICHARD  CORT’S  WIDOW- 
The  widow  of  the  son  and  only  representative 
of  Henry  Cort,  who  made  coal  available  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
enormous  fortunes  for  others,  while  he  died 
in  great  poverty,  is  still,  we  regret  to  learn, 
herself  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
although,  to  some  little  extent,  her  destitution 
was  temporarily  relieved  a few  years  since,  when 
the  press  (iucluding  the  Builder)  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  rich  profiters  in  the  iron  trade  to 
make  her  comfortable  for  life.  The  poor  woman 
has  sickness  to  cope  with  as  well  as  poverty  j 
and  a renewed  endeavour  is  being  made  for  her 
benefit.  Donations  or  annual  subscriptions  may 
be  paid  to  Colonel  Manby,  24,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster. 


S.\TUEDAY  HALF.HOLIDAY. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  a mode  by  which 
this  vexed  question  can  be  solved  agreeably  both 
to  employer  and  assistant.  The  principle  has 
now  had  a twelvemonth’s  test  in  my  own  office, 
and  I am  quite  sure  we  should  be  sorry  to  return 
to  our  old  and  bad  habits. 

First,  let  me  premise  that,  although  the  Satur- 
day halt-holiday  is  undoubtedly  a great  boon  to 
assistants,  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  that  the  employer 
should  have  to  bear  the  loss  of  money  its  general 
adoption  would  incur,  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  practically, — at  least,  such  is  my 
own  experience, — very  little  work  is  done  in  the 
mornings  preceding  such  half-holidays. 


THE  NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  in  commencing  the 
building  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  has  been 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  denied  the  persistent  statements 
made  during  the  recess,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  dislike  of  the  original  scheme  for  the  Courts 
of  Justice  on  the  site  selected,  he  bad  done  his 
best  to  prevent  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
The  project  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Richmond,  about  five  years  ago,  and 
that  project  was,  that  the  Government  should 
purchase  a site  at  the  cost  of  750,0001.,  and 
should  erect  npon  that  site  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
which  were  to  cost  the  same  sum — in  all 
1,500,0001.  He  gave  the  plan  his  earnest  sup- 
port, and  urged  the  House  to  carry  it  into  effect 
at  the  earliest  possible  period.  But  the  commis- 
sioners adopted  a scheme  which  would  have  in- 
volved au  outlay  of  3,250,0001.  It  was  not 
until  the  Christmas  before  last  that  he  was  re- 
quested to  take  steps  to  induce  the  comrnis- 
' siouera  and  all  others  concerned  to  adopt  another 
i plan  which  would  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of 
' Parliament  in  passing  the  Act.  After  going 
into  all  the  details,  they  were  enabled  to  bring 
the  project  within  the  original  compass.  But 
still  difficulties  arO’e  with  reference  to  construc- 
tion, which  were  so  serious,  that  as  early  ns 
March  last  he  suggested  to  tho  architect  that  he 
must  radically  change  bis  plan  if  he  was  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  Parliament.  The  archi- 
tect exercised  all  his  ingenuity  to  carry  out  the 
original  design,  and  prepared  plana  radically 
difierent,  which  were  placed  before  the  Trea- 
sury, and  by  tho  Treasury  forwarded  to  him, 
with  a request  that  he  would  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry  them  out.  The  first 
thing  he  had  to  consider  was  the  duty  of  the 
architect,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember that  a clear  arrangement  and  formal 
contract  was  made  with  him,  defining  his  duties 
acid  his  relations  with  the  Board  of  Works,  At 
the  end  of  November,  while  the  sketch  plan  was 
in  progress,  the  specifications  were  sent  in,  and 
tenders  for  the  works  were  at  once  invited. 
Contractors  protested  against  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  and  in  consequence  the  time  was  ex- 
tended from  December  1st  to  February  1st,  when 
the  foundations  would  be  actually  completed. 
He  did  not  think  this  would  lead  to  any  delay  in 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  because  in  the 
mean  time  all  the  working  drawings  and 
preliminaries  for  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure would  be  going  on.  The  contractors 
were  to  go  on  pari  pastu  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  working  plans  and  drawings, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  invite  tenders  for  the  whole  work. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  so  desirous,  as  were 
the  Government,  to  have  this  work  carried  out 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS. 

The  schemes  for  laying  down  tramways  along 
Knigbtsbridge  and  Piccadilly,  along  Grosvenor- 
place  and  Grosvenor-gardena,  to  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  and  from  Knigbtsbridge  to  Hyde 
Park-corner,  formed  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  at  the  last  meetiug  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  vestry.  The  committee  of 
works  hal  recommended  the  vestry  to  approve 
of  the  schemes,  but  Mr.  Farrer,  in  pursuance  of 
notice  of  motion,  proposed  a resolution  to  the 
following  efleot  : — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  vestry  tho  lletxopolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  not  leave  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  tramways  within  the  metropolitan  area 
in  the  hands  of  any  private  company  or  companies,  but 
should  itself  undertake  them.” 

Ultimately  Mr.  Farrer’s  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  fifteen.  Subsequently  the  considera- 
tion of  the  respective  schemes  was  postponed 
sine  die. 

The  extension  line  of  tramway  laid  down  from 
Acre-lane  to  Water-lane,  Brixton,  is  fit  for  use. 
Tho  entire  route  from  Brixton-rise  to  West- 
minster Bridge  extends  over  SJ-  miles  of  road. 
A portion  of  the  additional  line  of  tramway,  laid 
from  the  Swan  Inn,  in  the  Ciapham-road,  to 
Clapham-common  is  ready  for  the  cars  to  travel 
over  as  far  as  Bedford-road,  Clapham,  and  the 
other  portion  will  be  ready  by  Lady-day  next. 
The  omnibuses  on  these  lines  of  road  are  running 
oppositiou  to  the  tramway  ears,  and  convey 
passengers  at  the  same  fares,  viz.,  3d.  Work- 
men’s cars  are  run  from  half-past  five  o’clock 
till  seven  each  week-day  morning,  for  tho  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  at  Id.  the  whole  distance 


WARMING  APPARATUS  FOR  CHURCHES- 

Sin, — I am  the  parish-warden  of  a large  and  beautiful 
cburch  warmed  (?)  iu  the  following  laihion.  Half  a 
dozen  long  pits  have  been  sunk  in  ibe  nave  and  aisles,  and 
in  each  a close  stove  baa  been  deposited.  Some  18  it.  or 
20  ft.  of  iron  openwork  follow  the  flues,  which  are  brought 
together  iu  a bunch  iu  the  vestry,  the  smoke  and,  Isbould 
calculate,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  hot  air  finding  a vent 
at  the  tower  top.  In  theory  the  system  is  supposed  to 
work  thus  : — The  cold  air  gently  descends  on  the  sides  of 
the  stove  and  pipe,  warms  itself,  and  generously  returns 
back  to  diffuse  a genial  warmth  among  the  congregation. 
Practically,  the  efl'ects  are  the  setting  in  of  a strong 
current  of  cold  air  towards  the  stoves,  and  tho  sweeping 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  heated  air  along  flues  which  are 
oarefimy  cut  off  from  any  contact  with  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere until  it  reaches  high  above  our  heads.  We  have 
tried  a “ damper,”  which  the  builders  strangely  omitted; 
but  the  effect  of  this  is  only  that  the  fire  does  not  blow 
itself  out,  as  it  used  to  do,  and  we  miss  the  return  blasts  of 
hot  air  which  adverse  winds  would  sometimes  bring  us,  and 
which,  sulphurous  as  they  were,  were  preferable  to  the 
chilling  current  to  which  there  is  no  end.  I have  tried  to 
delude  myself  into  the  idea  that  the  draught  was  not  or 
was  but  partial,  and  that  Iwas  getting  old  and  chilly ; but 
when  I saw  the  folds  of  my  wet  umbrella  playing  with  the 
current,  I could  deceive  myself  no  longer.  Can  yon  or 
any  of  your  readers  suggest  a remedy  other  than  the 
entire  destruction^fall  the  stoves,— an  act  which  Ipref'er 
to  chronic  bronchitis  ? R. 

%•  Properly  carried  out,  sneh  a system  has  often 
answered,  A suggestion  without  seeing  the  place  is  not 
likely  to  be  nselui ; but  we  will  nevertheless  make  one  : 
Let  the  air  come  to  the  stoves  from  without,  and  let  only 
the  warmed  air  enter  the  church  by  gratings  near  the 
stoves : supply  the  stove  chamber  with  some  pans  oi 
water. 
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"TTBAYSBUEY  CHURCH  NEW  TOWER 
AND  SPIKE.” 

Srn, — Tour  leadiDg  article  of  Noveintier  2Gth,  1^70,  con- 
taiua  some  comments  upon  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  tenders  for  the  above 
works  (viz.,  2,323L  and  950?.),  and  asks  for  an  explanation 
from  the  persons  concerned.  Having  supplied  quantities 
to  three  of  the  builders  who  tendered,  I sbouM  have 
thought  it  duty  to  afford  sneh  explanation,  had  not  a 
letter  appeared  in  yonr  next  issue,  written  by  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  Windsor  (who  is,  I believe,  a practical  mason),  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  Bath  stone  in 
the  listof  quantities  contained  in  your  leader,  was  l.'lSi  ft. 
in  excess  of  that  he  arrived  at  by  his  calculations  ; accord- 
ing to  my  bill  it  was  l,6i9  ft.  in  excess.  As  the  difference 
was  comparatively  small,  I considered  it  would  be  use- 
lessly extending  the  controversy  to  write  to  yon,  but  I 
am  since  advised  that  I should  justify  myself  in  the  matter. 
I should  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  difference  was,  that  there  was  no  section  of  theepire 
shown  on  the  drawing,  consequently  the  thickness  of  the 
stonework  bad  to  be  determined  by  the  persons  taking  off 
the  quantities. 

If  you  will  insert  this  very  tardy  explanation,  and 
accept  my  apologies  for  the  delay,  you  will  oblige  me. 

Jonjf  LBAKiyG. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

Tjte  Commissioners  have  reason  to  believe 
that  snffioient  attention  has  not  been  given  by 
architects  to  the  fact  that  in  the  approaching 
Exhibition  a gallery  will  be  specially  set  apart 
for  architectural  designs,  in  which  drawings 
contributed  from  this  country  will  hang  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Continental  artists.  They 
think  it  highly  desirable,  considering  the  great 
publicity  which  the  Exhibition  will  have,  and 
the  comparisons  which  will  be  instituted  be- 
tween English  and  Continental  contributions, 
that  the  works  and  the  studies  of  English 
architects  should  be  represented  in  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner,  and  have  pat  facilities  in 
the  way  of  exhibitors  by  relaxing  the  rule  ex- 
cluding works  previously  exhibited ; so  that 
drawings  snitable  for  exhibition,  but  which  have 
beeu  already  exhibited  at  the  Academy  or  else- 
where, may  bo  sent  in.  The  time  for  the  re- 
ception of  architectural  works  is  extended  until 
Friday,  March  Slst. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ain^ney  Crucis. — The  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  has  been  reopened,  after  considerable 
alterations,  which  include  the  raising  of  the  floor 
to  the  original  level,  the  addition  of  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry,  and  various  other  matters 
of  detail.  The  work  has  been  carried  ont  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  James,  of  Cirencester.  Stained  glass 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  east  window,  which  is 
of  the  Perpendicular  period  of  architecture,  and 
consists  of  three  openings  with  tracery.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Cracifirion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  John  standing  beside  the  cross.  This  is 
placed  on  a back-gronnd  of  antique  rnby.  On 
the  left  is  depicted  the  “ Agony  in  the  Garden,” 
and  on  the  right  “The  Resurrection.”  Each 
group  is  surmounted  by  a canopy  of  white  and 
gold  glass,  and  standing  on  a base,  in  the  niches 
of  which  are  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  tracery 
is  filled  with  angels  adoring,  and  at  the  extreme 
top  are  the  Martyr’s  Crown  and  Palm.  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Baguley,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

LitileBudworih. — The  restoration  of  St. Mary’s 
Church,  Little  Bndworth,  Cheshire,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  has  been  so  far 
completed  as  to  admit  of  its  re-opening  for  divine 
service.  The  present  chnrch,  which  is  plain  and 
ugly,  was  added  to  an  embattled  tower  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a Manchester  merchant,  Mr. 
Ralph  Kirkham,  who  died  in  1798,  having  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  1,0001.  towards  the  building 
of  it.  The  restoration  of  this  strootnre  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  flat 
ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  the  timbers  of 
the  roof  of  both  the  body  of  the  chnrch  and  of 
the  chancel  exposed.  A gallery  at  the  west  end 
has  been  taken  down,  and  the  tower  opened  to 
admit  light  from  a west  window.  The  old  square 
pews  have  given  place  to  open  seats  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished  ; and  the  inconveniently  high 
box  occupied  by  the  Grey-Egerton  family  has 
been  replaced  by  open  stalls,  in  carved  oak,  which 
are  on  a level  with  the  other  seats.  Some  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  colouring  of  the 
walls  and  other  matters.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion was  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Beokett,  of  Hart- 
ford,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Chester,  architect,  at  an  expense  of  about  3501. 

Wem. — The  rector  of  the  Chnrch  of  Wem  is 
abont  to  repew  the  body  of  the  edifice  at  his  own 
expense.  Messrs.  Woollam  have  got  the  con- 
tract, and  will  commence  immediately. 


Broughton. — The  total  expense  incurred  in 
making  the  alterations  in  the  chancel  of 
Broughton  Church  has  been  about  4001.,  and 
towards  the  fund  a lady  of  the  congregation 
gave  the  sum  of  2301.  There  remains  a defi- 
ciency of  some  1201.  or  1301.  The  old  deal 
chorister-seats  have  been  removed,  and  replaced 
with  wainscot  oak  stalls.  The  style  adopted 
is  Perpendicular.  The  space  above  the  back 
of  the  seats  and  under  the  window  is  covered 
with  frame- work  (fitted  in  with  tracery),  and  is 
further  relieved  by  buttresses,  corbels,  and 
carving,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a 
battlemented  cornice.  The  vicar’s  reading-desk 
has  been  altered,  and  the  platform  continued  to 
the  wall,  which  is  also  covered  with  panelled 
work  of  a different  design  from  the  stalls.  A 
new  reading-desk  has  been  placed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  panelled  work 
behind  it  is  of  a similar  character.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  have  been  painted  and  flatted,  and 
the  latter  illuminated  with  gold  stars.  The 
walla  have  not  yet  been  decorated.  The  cost  of 
the  stalls  has  been  borne  by  Miss  Lupton,  of 
Scarr  Wheel  House ; and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Banks  & Co.,  and 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Banks. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — St.  John's  Chnrch,  which 
has  been  enlarged,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  It  is  constructed  of  rag  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  is  in  the  shape  of  a Latin  cross.  The  cost 
of  erection  was  3,000!.,  and  free  sittings  were 
provided  for  280,  bat  by  the  recent  enlarge- 
ment this  number  was  extended  to  350.  The 
enlargement  plans  were  designed  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cronk,  under  whose  snperintendence  the  work 
has  been  executed,  the  masonry  being  done  by 
Mr.  John  Walker,  bnilder,  and  the  interior  by 
Mr.  Winnifrith.  The  estimated  cost  is  1,532!. 

Colchester.— kt  a vestry  meeting  in  St.  Mary 
at  the  Walla,  the  report  of  a committee  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  chnrch  was  read.  The  re- 
port said;  — 

“Mr.  Blotnfield  recommends  the  bnilding  of  a new 
chancel  to  the  chnrch,  with  a chapel  upon  the  one  side  of 
it,  and  a vestry  and  organ-chamber  on  the  other,  and  the 
re-benching  of  the  body  of  the  church,  which  should  also 
be  warmed  throughont. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Blomfleld  proposes  a plan  for 
remodelling  the  body  of  the  church,  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  proposed  new  work,  and  for  removing  the 
western  gallery.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  being  able  to  raise,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  snlEcient  funds  to  undertake  the  whole  work. 
They  therefore  propose  that  the  present  effort  should  be 
confined  to  thebuilairg  of  the  proposed  chancel,  Ac.,  and 
to  the  re-benebing  and  warming  of  the  church. 

The  cost  of  this  is  estimated  at  about  2,000?.,  and  the 
committee  believe  that  the  carrying  ont  of  Mr.  Blomtteld’s 
proposals  will  give  ISUadditional  seats  in  the  church,  and 
will  provide  proper  accommodation  for  the  poor  and  tor 
children. 

They  therefore  advise  that  Mr,  Blomfield  should  be 
requested  to  furnish  detailed  plans  of  the  parts  of  his 
scheme  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  and  sketch  plans 
showing  his  entire  proposition;  and  tbatthevestry  should 
appoint  a committee  to  raise  subscriptions  and  carry  out 
the  work.” 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed.   


§ooIis  licctibth. 

Guilds  desirable  for  Art  and  Artisans.  Two 
Essays,  by  Samuel  Fry.  London : Joseph 
Masters.  1871. 

An  amosing  brochure.  Its  real  objects  appear  to 
be  two  ; — first,  to  make  known  that  the  writer 
is  qualified  “ to  occupy  the  post  of  Master 
Builder  ” (see  preliminary  Notice)  ; and, 
secondly,  to  show  that  the  architect,  or  “ middle- 
man,” as  he  delights  to  call  him,  is  not  merely 
unnecessary,  but  damaging  to  art  and  degrading 
to  all  employed  under  him,  and  that  it  is  time 
he  should  now  resign  his  authority  to  some  one 
“ who  would  more  correspond  in  position  to  the 
master  mason  of  Medimval  times.”  We  are  so 
tickled  by  the  corollary  of  these  two  main  pro- 
positions that  we  do  not  care  to  look  farther. 


Church  Design  for  Congregations : its  Develop- 
ments and  Possibilities.  By  James  Cubitt, 
Arohiteot.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 
1870. 

This  is  a reprint  of  articles  from  a weekly  paper, 
and  we  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the  publi- 
cation. The  author  points  ont  that  a large  part 
of  the  congregation  is  shut  off  from  the  officiating 
minister  even  by  columns  of  reduced  size,  and 
that  the  alternatives  in  a church  of  the  ordinary 
type  are  “ thick,  or  moderately  thick,  piers,  and 
bad  placing  of  the  congregation,”  or  “ thin  piers 


and  bad  architectnre.”  We  do  not  accept  abso- 
lutely this  last  dictum,  but  the  present  is  not  the 
ocoasion  we  shall  take  to  discuss  it.  The  volume 
contains  a number  of  plans  of  ancient  churches 
with  and  without  columns. 


The  Year  Booh  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  By 
John  Timhs.  London  : Lockwood  & Co. 
1871. 

The  present  issue  of  this  standard  and  useful 
work  is  an  especially  interesting  one,  in  various 
of  its  numerous  departments.  Prefixed  is  a 
memoir  of  Professor  Huxley,  with  a life-like 
portrait  of  him. 


VARIORUM. 

The  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archmological  Association  of  Ireland.  Vol  I. 
Fourth  Series.  October,  1870.  No.  4.  Dublin: 
MoGlasban  & Gill.”  Besides  a report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  society,  this  number  of 
the  renamed  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society’s 
Journal  contains  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Crannogs  in  Drnrogay  Lake,  near  Ennis- 
killen, and  one  on  the  Corporation  Insignia 
and  olden  Civic  State  of  Kilkenny,  with  illna- 

trations  of  both  papers. The  “ Inaugural 

Address  of  Baldwin  Latham,  C.B.,  President, 
Society  of  Engineers,  Febrnary  Gth,  1871. 
London  : Spon.”  This  address  has  been  issued 
in  a separate  form.  It  treats  of  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  profession,  more  especially 
on  the  necessity  of  sanitary  measures. 


UlisrcllitiTCit. 

Chemical  Flre-Engrloes  and  Patent  Re- 
spirator.— An  experiment  has  taken  place  at 
Bramford,with  a chemical  fire-engine,  called  the 
“ Extincteur,”  an  old  name  applied  to  such  an 
engine,  whatever  novelty  there  may  be  in  the 
engine  itself,  which,  however,  is  probably  no 
other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  with  not  even 
a new  name.  Fires  are  said  to  have  been  extin- 
guished  with  it  very  rapidly  on  this  occasion. 
The  principle  of  the  engine  seems  the  same  as  that 
of  the  old  “ Extinoteur,” — namely,  the  genera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  the  admixture  of 
certain  chemicals  in  water.  In  the  “ Extinc- 
tenr”  proper  the  gas  which  is  generated  affords 
the  power  of  propelling  the  liquid  on  to  the  fire  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a larger  engine,  called  the 
“ Prince  of  Wales,”  mannal  power  is  employed. 
This  engine  consists  of  two  tanks.  Into  one  is 
put  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  into  the  other  a 
similar  proportion  of  acid.  The  pump  is  worked 
by  four  men.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
engine  are  the  extraordinary  power  it  is  said  to 
possess  over  ordinary  fire-engines,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  oarbonio  acid  gas;  the  immediate 
propulsion  of  the  gaseous  fluid  upon  the  fire  j the 
small  number  of  men  required  to  work  it  j the 
power  to  extinguish  fire  without  saturation  or 
destruction  of  property  by  water  5 and  its  adap- 
tability to  irrigation  and  other  purposes  by  using 
water  without  the  admixture  of  chemicals.  Mr, 
Sinclair,  of  London,  the  licensee  of  the  patent, 
explained  the  action  of  the  engine.  An  experi- 
ment was  made  with  a patent  respirator,  also 
brought  ont  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  the  nse  of  fire- 
men and  others,  who  have  to  contend,  in  the 
case  of  fires  or  the  examination  of  mines,  wells, 
sewers,  &c.,  against  dense  smoke,  foul  gases,  or 
noxious  effluvia.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an 
air-tight  bag,  suspended  on  the  back  by  shoulder- 
straps,  and  filled,  by  means  of  a pair  of  bellows, 
with  sufficient  air  to  last  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  minutes.  There  is  a face-piece  or  cover 
fitting  air-tight  over  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes, 
held  on  tightly  by  means  of  an  elastic  band,  and 
provided  with  glass  fronts  for  the  eyes.  To  the 
mouthpiece  is  affixed  a tube,  which  the  wearer 
can  cause  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a tap, 
either  with  the  open  air  or  with  two  tabes,  fitted 
with  flat  valves,  working  in  opposite  directions, 
and  leading  to  the  bag  suspended  on  bis  back. 
By  this  means  the  snpply  of  air  is  not  used  till 
actually  needed. 

Value  of  Property  near  Darlington.  — 

The  Round-hill  estate,  oontaiaing  192  acres, 
within  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Darlington,  and 
the  Forth  Moor  estate,  containing  128  acres, 
about  one  mile  from  the  same  town,  were  offered 
for  sale  at  Darlington,  on  Monday,  the  6th  inst. 
After  competition  the  Round-hill  estate  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson,  of  Hnr- 
worth,  for  9,400!.  5 and  the  Forth  Moor  estate 
by  Mr.  R.  H,  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Hall,  for5,000Z. 
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Tbe  Accident  at  the  Imperial  Gas- 
works.— An  inquest  into  the  cause  of  death  of 
Jacob  Buckland,  William  Martiu  Child,  and 
Joseph  Andrews,  who  were  killed  by  an  accident 
which  happened  at  the  Imperial  Gasworks,  York- 
road,  King’s-cross,  has  been  opened,  at  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  Gray’s-inn-road,  before  Dr.  Lan- 
keater.  The  jury  viewed  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned.  The  evi- 
dence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  not 
then  taken,  but  we  have  learnt  tbe  following 
particulars.  It  appears  that  the  demolition  of 
brickwork,  which  forms  the  carcass  of  one  set 
of  tbe  company’s  retorts,  situated  at  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  King’s-cross  works, — the 
building  in  question  running  east  and  west, — 
was  in  progress  for  the  purposes  of  subsequent 
reconstruction,  in  accordance  with  periodical 
usage,  necessitated  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  iron  pipes,  &c.,  had 
been  removed,  and  four  out  of  the  series  of  six 
arches  had  been  pulled  down,  leaving  two  semi- 
arches  standing,  from  the  top  of  the  outer  or 
eastern  one  of  which  one-half  of  the  square 
heavy  blocks  of  bricks  by  which  it  had  been 
surmounted  had  been  removed,  thus  relieving 
tbe  outer  wall  side  from  any  undue  pressure. 
Scime  forty  labourers  were  employed  within  the 
building  clearing  the  bricks  of  the  other  arches 
which  had  been  pulled  down,  when  suddenly  the 
entire  side  wall  of  the  arch  and  a portion  of  the 
top  fell  upon  the  men,  crushing  and  burying 
them  in  the  ruins. 

Tbe  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  (lilmlted). — The  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts,  presented  at  the  fifteenth 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow’s  Company  state  that  the  sum 
of  13,142Z.  7a.  has  been  expended  during  the 
half-year  on  works  in  progress,  and  the  total 
■expenditure  on  capital  account  is  now  180,392i. 
19s.  6d.  The  rents  received  during  the  half- 
year  amount  to  7,1121.  14s.  Id.  The  total 
expenditure  has  been  3,653J.  Is.  4d.,  leaving 
a profit  of  3,521Z.  Is.  3d.  A sum  of  5,8221. 
14s.  Id.  is  available  for  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income- 
tax,  which  will  absorb  3,125Z.,  the  balance 
viz.,  2,627Z.  143.  Id.,  to  be  carried  forward.  There 
has  been  a slight  improvement  in  the  occupation 
of  the  “ Nelson  ” buildings  at  Greenwich,  and 
tbe  general  position  of  the  company’s  estates 
remains  highly  satisfactory.  At  Greenwich  it  is 
hoped  a further  improvement  will  take  place  on 
the  opening,  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  of 
the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  Deptford  Dockyard.  Tbe  buildings  at 
Ebury-street  and  Ebury-square,  Pimlico,  except 
about  twenty  homes  not  yet  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, have  been  let  to  most  eligible  tenants.  Of 
the  Bethnal-green  Estate,  eight  blocks  are  nearly 
completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  remainder 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  September  next. 

Borne  Colonization. — A meeting  of  the 
working  classes  has  been  held  at  the  Mission 
Hall,  White  Horse-alley,  Smiihfield,  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  a subject  we  have  ere 
cow  urged, — the  utilization  of  the  waste  lands 
of  this  country,  and  to  arrange  for  a deputation 
to  the  Government  to  press  upon  them  tbe 
necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  these  lands.  Mr. 
J.  Hales  took  the  chair,  and  said  that  11,000,000 
out  of  the  29,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  would 
pay  well  for  cultivation,  and  thus  create  a number 
of  prosperous  tenants,  who  would  give  work  to 
manufacturers,  and  hence  to  artizans  and 
mechanics.  The  first  resolution  pledged  the 
meeting  to  present  a memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
relative  to  the  waste  lands,  and  was  carried. 
Tbe  second  resolution  passed  was  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect: — 

“That,  oonsideriog  the  vast  anjounb  of  charity  kindly 
giren  in  this  coontry,  and  misappropriated  to  unpro- 
ductive employment,  it  is  desirable  that  this  Association 
call  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the  good  that  might 
result  from  charity  being  applied  to  the  promotion  of  pro- 
ductive industry.” 

A memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  be  presented 
by  a deputation,  was  adopted. 

Trade  UuIods. — In  a paper  “On  Trade 
Unions  in  Relation  to  National  Industry,”  read 
by  Mr.  Elijah  Helm  before  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  StatisCical  Society, he  contended  that 
as  trade-unions  had  become  a great  fact  in  in- 
dnstrial  life,  it  would  show  a want  of  sagacity  to 
attempt  to  ignore  them  ; that  their  objectionable 
features  were  fast  abating  j and  that  there 
seemed  every  reason  why  the  evidently  peaceful 
intentions  and  useful  services  of  the  best  unions 
shonid  be  acknowledged  and  welcomed. 
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Memorial  of  the  Date  Town  Clerk  of 
Stockport. — A mural  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
late  Major  Coppock,  executed  in  Caen  atone  and 
marble,  has  been  unveiled  in  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Sfc.  Petersgate,  Stockport.  It  is  fixed 
over  the  family  pew,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  edifice,  and  is  about  13  ft.  high,  and  10  ft. 
wide.  It  consists  of  three  bays  forming  an 
arcade,  which  is  supported  by  marble  columns 
carried  on  corbels  j these  and  the  other  portions 
being  built  in  the  wall.  The  columns  are  sur- 
mounted by  carved  capitals,  consisting  of  the 
rose,  lily,  buttercup,  and  passion  flowers.  Tbe 
centre  bay  or  panel  contains  a white  marble 
tablet,  with  the  inscription.  This  tablet  is  sur- 
mounted by  a carved  canopy  with  a circular 
panel,  containing  a sculptured  portrait  of  the  de- 
ceased in  Carrara  marble ; the  spandrels  being 
filled  in  with  the  passion  flower,  ornamentally 
carved.  At  the  base  of  this  canopy  stand  two 
figures  of  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  medallion 
was  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Papworth,  of  London. 
The  whole  of  the  work  besides  this  has  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  T.  E.  & E. 
Williams,  sculptors,  Manchester,  who  also  com- 
pleted a tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Fernley,  which  is  erected  in  the  Tiviot 
Dale  Chapel,  Stockport.  The  cost  of  the  me- 
morial will  be  about  200i. 

Science  Dectures  for  the  People. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  has  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  in  the  Hnlme  Town-hall,  de- 
scriptive of  his  own  remarkable  discoveries 
with  regard  to  “ Temperature  and  Life  in 
the  Deep  Sea.”  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  presided, 
and  there  was  a crowded  attendance.  Until  a ' 
recent  period,  the  lecturer  remarked,  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea  bad  been  very  much  what  he 
might  call — to  make  an  Irish  bull — an  unknown 
land  to  them,  for  the  means  of  research  into  its 
condition  were  very  nnsatisfaotory.  The  results  ' 
obtained  in  the  expeditions  he  had  accompanied 
showed  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  in  different 
parts,  the  movements  of  cold  and  warm  waters, 
and  the  intermixture  stratumsof  water.  Coming 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal  life  of  the  ocean 
depths,  he  spoke  of  the  g^cat  abundance  in 
which  it  has  been  found,  in  parts  of  the  sea 
dredged  ; and  tbe  remarkable  contrast  presented 
between  that  animal  life  in  the  warm  and  cold 
areas.  Many  of  the  types  of  life  found,  he  said,  | 
were  of  great  interest  from  their  relation  to  \ 
forms  preserved  in  the  chalk.  There  was  a con-  ■ 
siderable  number  of  representatives  of  animals  | 
of  the  chalk  period — animals  that  had  made  and 
wore  still  making  tbe  chalk. 

Cooper's  Watering  Salts. — We  have  before 
now  recommended  this  invention.  The  West- 
minster Board  of  Works  having  determined  to 
try  tbe  eff'ect  of  the  salts  over  the  whole  of  their 
district  daring  last  summer,  ordered  80  tons,  on 
the  understanding  that  if  they  did  not  give  satis- 
faction in  every  respect  a sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  only  should  be  paid  to  the  patentee,  but 
if  the  resnlt  proved  eflicient  and  economical,  a 
sura  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Cooper  j and  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  board 
a unanimous  resolution  was  passed  for  the 
payment  of  two  hundred  pounds  : so  we  may  feel 
assured  the  experiment  has  been  a success.  The 
parish  of  St.  Luke,  Finsbury,  has  also  adopted 
this  system  of  street  watering,  which  is  now  in 
080  in  several  provincial  towns. 

St.  James's  Ttieatre. — The  new  “classical” 
burlesque  here  has  the  one  merit  of  afi’ording 
Mrs.  John  Wood  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
remarkable  accomplishment  as  a burlesque  opera- 
tic singer  and  actress,  and  very  charmingly  she 
takes  advantage  of  it.  Of  the  piece  itself  the 
less  said  the  better.  Mr.  Hann  has  painted  for  it 
three  architectural  scenes  which,  if  not  strictly  cor- 
rect,  are  at  any  rate  very  effective.  Mr.  Dance’s 
excellent  little  comedy,  “ Naval  Engagements,” 
has  been  revived,  and  is  very  well  played  by 
Mr.  William  Farren,  Mr.  Leeson,  Miss  Brongb, 
and  Miss  Larkin.  It  is  always  matter  for  re- 
gret that  Mrs.  Wood  gave  up  her  original  pro- 
gramme,— comedy,  old  and  new,  done  in  tbe 
best  possible  manner.  If  this  had  been  well 
followed  out,  the  house  would  by  this  time 
have  been  an  Institution. 

Competition  : Margate. — Mr.  Dendry,  who 
advertised  in  our  pages  last  November  for  designs 
for  a building  at  Margate,  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  “ received  eighteen  sets  of  designs,  which, 
for  minuteness  of  detail,  fulness  and  finish  ol 
work,  beauty  of  design,  and  aLo  for  tbe  great 
care  paid  to  the  requirements,  cost,  &c.,  merit 
very  high  commendation.” 


The  Bevlctaalment. — Readers  may  have 
noticed  amongst  the  subscribers  in  the  Mansion 
House  Paris  Relief  Fund  list  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  theheading,  “SomeMemhersof  the  Stock 
Exchange.”  It  ought  to  be  known  that  several 
members  of  the  Exchange  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revictualling,  arranged  to  give  £1  each  a 
day  for  fourteen  days,  thinking  that  by  the  end 
of  that  time  the  worst  would  be  over.  They 
deserve  credit  for  the  excellent  idea.  The  total 

will  be  over  £3,000. It  is  not  often  one  can 

find  anything  to  admire  in  the  phraseology  of 
a telegram,  the  necessity  of  brevity  superseding 
that  of  elegant  diction  ; but  the  grand  simplicity, 
yet  generous  amplitude  of  the  governmental 
message  from  London  to  Paris  thrills  one.  “ All 
her  Majesty’s  stores  and  people  are  at  the  service 
of  the  Parisians.”  It  is  sublime ! — R. 

The  Wire  Tramway  In  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  • — This  cheap  mode  of  transferring 
minerals  has  been  applied  for  the  removal  of 
iron  ore  from  the  Devil’s  Chapel  mine  to  the 
Severn  and  Wyre  Railway  in  the  Whiteoroft 
Valley.  The  tramway  is  mile  in  length.  It 
is  carried  at  an  altitude  of  some  30  ft.  The 
line  consists  of  an  endless  wire  rope,  supported 
by  a series  of  pulleys,  which  are  fixed  to  and 
carried  over  one  of  the  most  ragged  tracts  in  the 
district.  The  buckets  in  which  the  mineral  is 
conveyed  carry  about  J cwt.  of  ore  at  the  rate  of 
200  an  hour.  The  rope  is  driven  by  a portable 
steam  engine,  A wooden  sliding  has  been  made 
near  the  Severn  and  Wye  Railway  to  expedite 
the  delivery. 

Bradford — Building:  Trades’  Technical 
Schools. — The  boilders  of  Bradford  have  esta- 
blished technical  schools  in  Godwin-street,  and 
these  schools  have  been  found  of  great  benefit 
to  young  men,  imparting,  as  they  do,  a practical 
education,  combining  theory  with  the  practical 
execution  of  work,  and  making  the  pnpil  an 
educated  artizan.  Tbe  schools  are  not  self- 
supporting,  The  bnilders  and  architects  of  the 
town  have  already  contributed  handsomely,  bat 
a debt  of  170Z.  remains.  An  appeal  is  made  to 
the  men  of  wealth,  and  handsome  contributions 
have  already  been  made  by  various  gentlemen, 
affording  the  assarance  that  the  debt  will  be 
speedily  removed. 

Proposed  Museum  and  Free  Dibrary  for 
Hereford. — Mr.  J.  Rankin,  Brjngwyn,  having 
offered  to  provide,  on  certain  conditions  as  to 
maintenance,  &o.,  a musenm  and  free  library 
building  for  the  city,  the  Town  Connoil  with  much 
gratification  unanimonsly  passed  a resolution 
to  tbe  effect  that  they  “ have  heard  Mr. 
Rankin’s  very  generous  proposal  to  purchase 
a site  and  erect  suitable  buildings  for  a free 
library  and  museum  in  the  city  of  Hereford, 
in  connexion  with  the  Woolhope  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club,  and  are  most  desirons  of  rendering 
every  assistance  they  can  in  the  matter;  that 
they  feel  assured  that  the  citizens  of  Hereford 
will  readily  assent  to  adopt  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Free  Library  Acts,  and  have  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Mr.  Rankin  on  the  sub- 
ject.” 

The  Victoria  Embankment. — It  is  the 

intention  of  tbe  Board  to  erect  an  ornamental 
fountain  on  the  Embankment,  near  the  Charing- 
croes  railway  bridge,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
1,000Z.  The  designs  for  the  same  have  been 
submitted,  but  not  yet  finally  decided  on.  The 
Board  has  approved  of  a design  for  a memorial 
fountain  in  honour  of  the  late  Judge  Payne,  the 
coat  of  which  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Free  Drinking  Fountains  Association. 
We  hope  this  is  of  better  character  than  the 
majority  of  those  put  up  by  the  Association 
exhibit. 

State  of  All  Saints'  Church,  South- 
ampton.— The  ceiling  and  roof  of  this  church 
are  considered  to  be  so  unsafe  as  to  induce  the 
churchwardens  to  intimate  that  the  building  will 
be  closed  until  further  notice.  Mr.  Joseph  Hill 
& Mr.  Howell,  architects,  have  made  a preli- 
minary examination  of  the  roof,  bnt  of  a not 
sufficiently  detailed  character  to  allow  of  their 
giving  a precise  estimate  of  the  coat  of  the 
needed  repair;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  will 
approximate  to  1,200Z,,  exclusive  of  painting, 
which  will  probably  be  200J.  more. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  on  Monday  evening,  20th 
February,  the  paper  “ On  the  Economics  of 
Railway  Maintenance,”  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Crompton, 
will  be  discussed. 
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The  Organ  in  St.  Paul’s. — It  is  proposed 
to  remove  the  existiog  choir  organ  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  choir,  dividing  it  into  two  parts, 
and  placing  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  sonth  side,  against  the  blank  wall  where 
the  monnments  of  Lords  Nelson  and  Cornwallis 
now  stand.  By  con  tinning  the  choir-stalls  to 
the  iron  rail,  now  serving  in  the  place  of  a 
screen,  it  would  be  possible  to  erect  the  organ 
above  the  new  stalls,  and  so  increase  its  power, 
withont  allowing  it  to  extend  more  than  6 ft. 
from  the  wall  on  either  side. 

The  Kelly  College. — This  college,  fonnded 
by  the  muniSoence  of  the  late  Admiral  Kelly, 
who  beqneathed  200,0001.  for  the  purpose,  is  to 
be  erected  at  Tavistock,  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  offered  a site  on  the  Parkwood-road,  near 
that  town,  consisting  of  20  acres,  which  the 
trustees  have  accepted,  and  which  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  the  requirements  of  the 
college. 

District  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  lost  week,  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler  was  elected  district  surveyor  for 
Shoreditch  and  Norton-Folgate.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hay- 
ward was  elected  surveyor  of  St.  George’s  and 
St.  Giles’s,  Bloomsbury,  made  vacant  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Fowler. 

Zielcester-square.  — Mr.  J.  W.  Thomson 
writes  to  us  suggesting  that  the  centre  of 
Leicester-square  should  be  transformed  into  a 
Flower  Market.  We  cannot  go  with  him.  We 
wish  to  see  the  area  retained  as  an  open  unrailed 
space,  properly  laid  oat  with  walks  and  trees, 
and  arobiteotoral  adornment. 

Threatened  Destruction  of  *'  Caesar’s 
Camp.”  — We  hear  that  the  so-called  ” Cmsar’s 
Camp  ” at  Wimbledon  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  bricks 
and  mortar.  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Drax, 
M.P.,  has  just  let  this  old  British  encampment  to 
Mr.  Dixon,  to  be  cut  np  for  building.  We  hope 
we  are  misinformed. 

Dondon  international  Exhibition  of 
1871. — Mr.  Buckmaster  has  been  appointed  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  value  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  its  bearing  on  industrial  instruction, 
designed  particularly  for  the  working  classes,  in 
all  the  large  towns  of  the  country  which  express 
a desire  to  have  it. 

The  literary  Fund.  — The  anniversary 
dinner  of  this  admirable  institution  will  take 
place  on  the  17ch  of  May,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  will 
preside.  Wo  hope  to  see  a large  gathering. 

The  Smithfield  Fountain  Competition. — 
Some  sixty  or  seventy  designs  have  been  sent  to 
the  Guildhall.  The  committee  inspected  thorn 
for  the  first  time  on  the  IGth  inst. 

Dust  of  Macllse. — Mr.  Edward  Davis  has 
completed  the  bust  of  Maolise  in  marble  for  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  submitted  it  to  the  council. 


For  workshops  in  rear  of  Iforthampton-square,  Clerk- 
enwell.  Mr.  W.  P.  GriiDth,  architect  : — 

WagatafT  & Son  £239  0 0 

Marten  197  0 0 

Bamford.. 18-1  0 0 

Lidstone 175  0 0 


For  additions  to  House  in  the  Portsmonth-Toad,  Gnild- 
ford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Taylor  £513  0 0 

Pollard  k Bon  510  0 0 

Dickenson  453  0 0 

Loe‘ 450  0 0 

Goff 411  16  0 

Garnett  414  0 0 


For  new  shop-front  and  alterations,  No.  143,  High- 
street,  Guildford.  Mr.H.  Peak,  architect 

Strudwick £117  0 0 

West  306  0 0 

Burdett 298  13  0 

Pearce  & Clark 298  0 0 

Garnett  289  0 0 

Pollard  k Son  275  13  0 


For  cottage  residence,  Woodford.  Mr,  John  Young  & 
Son,  architects 

Rivett £866  0 0 

Turner  k Bon  663  0 0 

Merritt  k Ashby 653  0 0 

Chessnm 509  0 0 

Rowbotham  450  0 0 

Osborne 450  0 0 

Smith 376  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a lodge  and  committee-room  on  th& 
Henley  Cricket  Ground,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Hodges.  Mr. 
Frederic  Haslam,  architect : — 

Weyman £263  0 0 

Clements  (accepted) 230  0 0 

For  alterations  to  premises.  Market-place,  Henley.  Mr. 
Frederic  Haslam,  architect 

Sadler 

Hamilton  

WiiJia  

Mucqueen 

Clements  (accepted)  

Barney  k Wright  (too  late).., 


-£250  0 0 
..  245  10  0 
..  219  10  0 
..  207  10  0 
..  196  17  0 
192  0 0 


For  Christ  Choich  Schools,  Ealing.  Mr.  .T.  H.  Rnsh- 
forth,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  North- 

Myers  k Sons  £2,-160  0 0 

Perry  2,13-5  0 0 

Brill  i.283  0 0 

Adamson  k Son  2,193  0 0 

Nye 2,094  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  30,  DeTonshire-street,. 
Marylebone-street,  W.,  tor  DSr.  josepn  Chaplin,  under- 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bradley,  arcbi- 

Smith  & Co £743  0 0 

Ebbs  A Son  643  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  510  0 0 

Ashwell  

Stephens  

Hyde  

Higgs 


For  Tower-hill  Catholic  Schools.  Messrs.  John  Young 
k Son,  architects:— 

Ashby  k Horner 


Brs 

Conder 

Henshaw 

Sowell  & Son 

Browne  k Robinson  ' 

Hill,  Keddeli,  k Waldram... 


£4,660  0 0 
4,497  0 0 
..  4,317  0 0 
4,233  0 0 


Merritt  & Ashby  (aeceptefl) 3,666  0 0 

For  the  enlargement  of  St.  Paul’s  National  School, 
Hook,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Busbforth  k C.  L.  Luck,  archi- 
tects:— 

Jarvis ...£444  10  0 

Johnson  A Gilbey  ,415  0 0 

Wells  ....  398  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers  395  0 0 

Spearing  A Stewart  (accepted)  ...  368  0 0 


480  0 0 
469  0 0 
41-1  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  K.-Mr.  31 -F.  E,  8,-F.  F.-W.  C.-J.  W.  T.-W.  I.-J.  L.— 
J B.C— L.  H.  E— U.  H.  B.-J.  U-J.  D.  C.-C.  F.  3I.-E.P.-A.  B,— 
H.  E,-T.  E,  J,— E.  C.— h.  R.— W.  J.  C.-F.  R,— B.  & C.-W.  Q.  8.— 
Mr  H — A S.— T.  B.— Jactt  Plane.— J.  H.  U.— F.— H.  F.— H.  C.— 
B.  a Co.-MeBiTs, ' K.-Mes»r«.  C,-3I.  & Co.-R.  Brotbere.-T.  O.- 
Student  (wr.M  to  tbe  Secretary  at  the  Ket  aiugton 
Muieuml.-H.  (painted  canr**  would  not  anawet  the  aame  iiorpose) . 
— QuerotiB  (wiito  Vlrlne  A Co.).-01d  tuhecrlber  (flue  vipee).— W.  8 
(thaolu).— Capt.  P.  (already  mentioned).— Only  a Builder  (ieentlUed  . 
he  a claim).— N.  E.  S.  (uext  weeh).-W.  B.  (next  weelt).-F.  F, 
west).— M.  U.  P.  (ntit  weelt). 

are  ctnipelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
adilcesuB. 

All  Btatementi  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.  must  be  Bco'.mpanled 


for 


Mr.  Johu  HUder. 

D.  Taylor  

Ball 

Kelly,  Brothers  .... 

11.  Taylor  

llealb 

Longmead  & Way  . 


30J  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  chancel,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  nave,  aud  for  new  north  and  south  aisles,  St.  Jude’s 
Church,  Mildmay  Park,  for  the  Rev.  Wm.  Pennefather, 
M.A.  Mr.  Edwin  Clare,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Waymouth  A Son 

Crabhe  A Vaughan 

Browne  A Robinson  ... 

Conder  

Dove,  Brothers 

Hill  A Sons  

Perry,  Brothers  

Foster  (accepted)  


TENDERS. 

For  Evans's,  Covent-garden.  Mr.  J.  II.  Rowley, 
architect.  The  qaantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  :— 
Music  Rail. 

King  A Sons* £3,3-40  0 0 

Hill,  Keddeli,  A Waldram*  3,255  0 0 

Eaton  A Chapman  3,197  0 0 

Brass  3,117  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  3,104  0 0 

Shepherd  3,038  0 0 

Nightingale  3,023  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 2,987  0 0 

Cra'ib  A Vaughan  2,971  0 0 

Snowdon  (accepted)  2,641  0 0 

Sofel. 

Shepherd  , £1,395  0 0 

Nightingale  1,363  0 0 

King  A Sons*  1,356  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 1,333  0 0 

Hill,  Keddeli,  A Waldram* 1,331  0 0 

Eaton  A Chapman  1,294  0 0 

Snowdon  1,290  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,273  0 0 

Brass  1,270  0 0 

Homatm  (accepted)  1,226  0 0 

• Too  late. 


For  erecting  new  premises  for  the  Finsbury  Dispensary, 
Brewer-street  North,  Clerkeawell.  Mr.  Reginald  E, 
Worsley,  architect: — 

Moreland  A Son  

Ebbage  


£4,985  0 
..  4.698  0 
..  4,575  0 
..  4,495  0 
,.  4,408  0 
..  3,809  0 
3,777  0 


I aud  address  of  Ibe  i 


by  tbe  i 
publication. 

FoTE— The  responsibility  of  signed  arllcUB.  and  pipers  read  at 
public  meetlugi,  rests,  of  couree,  with  the  autbore. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTT-'ETaHTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (hound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea,  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Number&, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to- 
the  Offi'Oe,  will  he  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  ShiU 
lings  and  Sixpence  each. 


For  n new  stoyo  to  a sugar  refinery,  Whitechapel. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Simmonds,  arehiteet : — 

Wood,  Brothers  £833  0 0 

Jacobs 625  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son 5J2  0 0 


For  three  villas,  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  L.  Friend. 
William  Smith,  architect: — 

Marion £3,476  0 0 

Nightingale  2,153  0 0 

Hurst  2,060  0 0 

Walker  1,845  0 0 

Cooper 1,797  0 0 

Cox  1.790  0 0 

Blackmore  A Morlcy  1,763  0 0 

Niblett 1.760  0 0 

Bull  1,720  0 0 

Wright  (Brothers)  A Qoodchilil  1,715  0 0 

Flowers  1,600  0 0 

Rooney,  Brothers 1,573  0 0 

Dines  1,399  0 0 


Mr. 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SaUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qiiarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adit.^ 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  Ac.,  on  the  Parkfield  Estate, 
Battersea.  Messrs.  Beeston,  Son,  A Brereton,  sur- 
veyora ; — 


Hiscox  A Williams.. 

Aviss  A Co 

Blackmore 

N eal  


Contract  Contract 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

...  £1,600  1,200 


1,31-5  1,010 

1,300  l,iW0 

1,045  897 


For  parochial  schools  and  residence  at  Peppard,  for  the 


Wood  

Patman  A Fotberingham  . 

Hockley 

Henshaw  

Bamford 

Brown  A Robinson 

Axfurd 


.,£3,160  0 0 
..  2.847  4 4 
..  2.795  0 0 
...  2.770  0 0 
..  2.746  0 0 
..  2.704  0 0 
..  2.693  0 0 
..  2,650  0 0 
,563  0 0 
..  2.506  0 0 


For  additional  story  to  Messrs.  Rivington’e  printing- 
office,  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith, 
architect 

Patman  A Fotberingham £315  0 0 

Lawreuce  A Sons 297  0 0 


Thumas  Williams,  M.A. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Dovor  A Co 

Hamilton  

Nightingale  

PitUer 

W’oodbridge 

Simonds 

Winter  

Ponton  

Badler 

Harrison  A Son  

Dodd  

Harrison  A Edwards 

Wright  

Clements  

Cox 

W’righi  (Brothers)  A Goodchild. 
Willis  ... 

Crook  (accepted),.,..... 


Frederic  Haslam, 

,£7S9  0 0 
, 722  10  0 
711  0 0 
7'  6 0 0 
, 698  0 0 
, 687  0 0 
, 635  0 0 


QEWAGE  IRETGATIOlSr : a Pap^r  on  the 

SELECTION  of  SPITABLE  LAND,  read  at  MaiUitoue, 

JyMr.  J.BAILEV  UESTO.V,  C.E. 
friM  by  Pu.f.  One  Shlili’-g. 

E.  B.  SMITH,  • Keu  Ub  Juutoal  '■  OfHue,  MalUtoue. 

T U RN  E R & ALLEN, 

aet  founders  and 

ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  or 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

BAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Stylo  of  Art. 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Bole  Troporteys  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  Emjliah  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  2o8. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.— THAMES 

CONSEKVaNCV.— Th«  Coneervatora  of  theBivot  Tiiaroo*  are 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  tor  the  oDPPLY  of  about  U.«u0  feet. 

cube,  of  ENGLISH  ELM  SCANTLINGS.— P.rtlcuUra  may  b«  had  at 
the  Office  of  the  Coc3;rvator8,  No.  41,  Trlul  y-a  m«r-  TuwerhiU. 

By  tiller. 


Feb.  18,  1871.] 
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To  MASONS,  BRICKLAYERS,  OAR- 

PENTRUS,  .slaters,  aud  IRONFOnSDRRS.  — Pfirtlaa 
dfalroua'of  TRN’UERINO  far  thp  vhole  ar  an?  of  Ibe  abovo-men- 
Honed  works  rerjuired  In  the  RRECTIOy  of  » new  CORN  MILL,  at 
Bla'kbum,  for  Meagre.  Applub?  & Sons,  of  Bnflald.  ua?  aee  the 
drawings  and  speclfloation  at  niy  Offlee,  5,  Gritush»we.»treet, 
Surntey,  on  auJ  after  MONDAY,  th»  SO'.li  li  st.  Q isntiUre  will  be 
rupplled.  Sealed  Teiideni  (endorsed  “TenileT  for  Worts")  to  be  de- 
llveied  to  me  on  or  before  WEDNBjDAY,  the  and  day  of  MARCH. 
The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  neceeiarily  acnepted. 

WM.  WADDINOrON,  Architect. 

Burnley,  February  l.lth,  1871. 


Tunbridge  wells  cemetery.  — 

To  ARCHITB018  and  LANOiCAPE  OAEOENBRS.  — The 
Tunbridge  Wells  Burial  Board  Cominltt.'e  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
PLANS,  ELhVATIONB,  SEcrlnsa,  SPEOt  FfICAl'IONS,  and  ESTI- 
MATES  for  the  ersetlou  otTWO  ENrRANCK  LOUOBB,  with  Gate- 
waje,  Biiuudary  Walls,  and  two  Chapels,  for  the  above  0-motery,  In 
accordauce  wiiii  the  law.  Tbe  amount  for  the  ereol'on  of  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  2,G00J. : tbe  bulk  to  be  built  with  the  native  sand- 
stone from  i quarry  near  the  cemetery.  Tan  Guineas  will  be  given 
for  the  set  of  plane  aiopied,  provided  ihr  Architect  1«  not  empl  lyed, 
and  Five  Guineaa  for  the  next  approv'd  sot.  The  Committee  are 
alto  desirous  of  receiving  Plaiu.,  Speoiflcatlone,  Estimates,  Ac  for 
Laying  eut.  Levelling,  Draining,  and  PUuliiig  theabove  Cemetery, 
which  consists  of  twenty  acres  of  forest  land,  dry  gravelly  so'l.  Fire 
Ouiusas  will  be  given  for  the  sec  of  plans,  4e.  adopted,  provided  the 
lAudrcape  Gardener  is  not  bil ployed,  and  Two  Guineas  aod  a Halt 
for  tbe  next  approved  seb  AH  plans  are  to  bt  sent  on  or  hrfore  tbe 
20tU  of  MARCH  next,  sealed  under  mottoes,  to  me,  of  whom  block 
plans,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained, — By  order, 

TH08.  LEWIS,  Clerk  to  Tunhrii'go  Welle  Local|Boatd. 
Town-ball,  Tunbridge  Wella,  February,  I-tyi. 


rpo  ROAD  CONTRACTORS,  CARTERS, 

. JL  SCAVE.NOER8.  and  OTHBRa —Tb*  Vestry  of  the  Pariah  of 
Lsrabothhereliy  give  notice  that  they  are  desirma  of  CONTRACT- 
ING for  the  aUPPLY  of  MEN,  ItOBSEa,  and  CAHT3  for  Watering 
the  Roads  and  Girlage  of  materials  in  the  several  wards  of  the 
parish,  by  day  work  ; also  for  taking  up  and  rctuovlng  slop,  lond, 
and  other  refuse  collected  from  the  roads  and  gullief  ; also  for  tbe 
privilege  of  rniioving  the  road  sand  in  the  onlsc  wards  of  the  parish, 
and  for  team  work  during  the  en-uln*  year,  commencing  Mii-ch  25, 
1?71,  and  indlrg  March  26,  1872.  Specifications  and  partlonlars 
together  wph  form  of  Tender,  may  be  obtained  upon  eiinliCilloii  to 
Mr.  HUGH  llcINTOBH.  Surveyor,  at  Ihe  Veatry-ball,  Kanuiogton- 
green,  any  day  afterlHCRSDAY,  the  16th  init.  betweeu  the  hours 
of  TWELVE  and  TWO  o’clock.  Bealed  Tenders,  endorsed  and 
dir  cled  to  the  General  Purposes  Oommlltee.  must  be  delivered  at 
three  O’clock  on  FRIDAY.  24th 
FEBRUARY  next.  The  Vestry  do  not  bind  themselvee  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

^ , , THOJIAS  ROFFEY.  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

VesDyhall,  Kennlngton-green,  Feb.  Uth,  1871. 


To  CONTRACTORS,  CARMEN,  and 

OTIIBRB.— The  Vtstry  of  the  Parleh  of  Lanibtth  hereby  liv, 
nollce  that  thsy  are  desirous  of  CONTR  ^CTtNG  lur  HLoPPlNQ 
and  CLEANSING  WOKEtobedouo  during  tbeenruingyear.cnm- 
nieuBlng  March  25th  next,  and  ending  March  2jth,  1872.  Po’ins  rf 
Tender  and  ptrticnlars  01  th»  work  may  be  obtained  upon  aopHca- 
tlon  to  Mr.  HUGH  M'INTOSK,  Surveyor,  at  the  Veatry-liill,  K-^n- 
nlngton-greeii,  any  day  KfterTHDKSDAY.  16Ui  Ins’ant,  between  the 
hours  of  TWELVE  auo  TWO  o’clock.  Sealed  Teudert,  endorsed  and 
directed  to  tbe  General  Purposes  Committee,  must  be  delivered  at 
the  Vestry.hall  not  latir  than  THREE  o’clock  on  FRIDAY,  21’U 
FEBRUARY  next.  Tbe  Vustry  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender  — By  order, 

IHUMAS  KOPFEY,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 
Vestry-ball,  Kscuington-greeo,  February  Oth.  1371. 


OUPPLY  of  GRA-NITE,  Broken  Guernsey 

KJ  FlltiU,  Fine  aod  Rough  Grave',  Paving  Materials,  Ac.— The 
Vertry  of  tbe  Parish  of  L»mbeth  her*by  giv-  notice,  that  they  are 
desirous  of  COSTRACtlNU  for  the  SUPPLY  of  M.ATKRIAL8  doling 
tbs  eusning  year,  commencing  March  25,  1871,  and  ending  March  27, 
1872,  epecincitions  and  particulars,  tugetbor  wl'li  forms  c.r  Tender*, 
may  be  obtali  ed  upon  application  to  Mr.  UUUH  M’INTOSH.  Bur- 
veyor.  at  the  Vestry-hall,  Ksnoitigton-gr-en.  a-ivday  after  THURS- 
DAY, 16th  Inst,  between  the  hours  of  TWELVE  and  TWO  o’clock. 
Sealed  Tsnderp,  endorsed  and  dlrecie  I to  the  Oeuetat  Purpg  es  Ciin- 
mllles,  must  be  delivered  at  the  Vcs’ty-hsll  n Jt  liter  tUaii  THREE 
o’clock  on  FRIDAY,  21th  lost.  The  Vootry  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  Ijweit  or  any  Tender.  — By  onlcr, 

THOMAS  ROFFEY,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

Vestry-hall, Keanlngton-groeu,  February  a.b,  ISfL 


fTIO  BRICK  MAKERS,  DUST-CON> 

_1.  TRACTORS,  and  OTHERS. — The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  fof 
Lambeth  hereby  g ve  nolloi  that  they  are  derirons  of  contrac  lug 
for  the  COLLECriNQ  and  REMOVAL  of  DUBT,  Ac.  from  bouses, 
yards,  conits,  niews,  and  other  places  during  the  ensuing  yesr,  com- 
mencing on  25tb  March.  1871.  and  ending  25rh  Uar.h.  1872.  aproi- 
flcalion  and  particulars,  together  with  form  of  Tender,  may  be 
Obtal'  ed  uprm  app'ication  to  Mr.  HUGH  M’INTOBH,  Suiveyor,  at 
the  Vestry-ball,  Kennlngtou-gteen,  any  day  after  'iHURSDAY.  ihe 
16th  Inst,  between  Ihv  hcuis  of  TWELVE  and  TWO.  Sealed 
Tenders,  endorsed  and  directed  tu  the  General  Purpose*  Cuiuiuittee, 
must  ba  delivered  at  the  Ve-try-hall  nut  later  th.n  THREE  o’clock, 
on  FRIliAY,  the  25th  of  FEBROAKT.  No  Tender  will  be  reorivad 
nulesa  made  on  oue  of  tbe  prlute'i  forms,  to  be  had  on  application, 
Sor  onlesa  it  contains  a B,iuk  of  England  note  for  201.  as  evidruce 
that  tbe  same  Is  made  bon&  fide,  which  sum  will  be  reinrued  to  each 
person  whose  Tender  is  not  accepted,  aud  retained  in  other  cates 
aintll  the  bond  aud  eoutract  ate  duty  aooepted,  ’ihe  Vest  y do  not 
pledge  Uicmselvus  to  accept  the  lowest  ur  any  Tender.— By  onler, 

THOMA-B  ROFFEY,  Clerk  to  the  VeeUy. 

Teelry-ball,  Kenuingion-gteBD,  9th  Ftb.uary,  1871. 


To  BEICKMAKEES,  DUST  CONTRAC- 

TORS,  and  Others. — The  Veitiy  tf  the  Parish  of  Bermond-er, 
Surrey,  heieby  give  nolice  that  they  are  desirous  of  CONTRACT- 
ING for  the  COLLECT  INOand  REMOVAL  of  the  DUST  and  AsUBB 
from  booses,  yards,  courts,  inauufactories,  and  ulher  places,  or  for 
tbe  Reception  of  the  same,  when  collected,  dnrlng  the  eueuii  g year 
from  25th  MARCH,  1871.  SpeciScatious  ami  pailiculurs,  l-g-tbcr 
with  form  of  Tender,  may  be  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Vestry 
GfUces,  Maltby-street,  any  day  between  TEN  and  TWELVE.  Tenders 
must  be  delivered  at  the  Vestry  Uffires  aforesaid  before  FdUR 
o’clock  on  FRIDAY,  the  24th  FEBRUARY  lust.  Tbe  Veairy  do 


TO  BUILDERS.— ROYAL  COMMISSION 

of  the  PATEIOTiC  FUND  BOYS' tCHOOL— Builders  dt-slrous 
to  TENDER  for  the  ERKCflON  of  these  BUILDINGS  on  Wands- 
worth Common,  In  accordance  with  tbe  plans  Hand  specificaliou  pre- 
pared by  the  srchltect,  Mr.  H.  SAXON  SNELL,  of  22.  Southaiuptuu 
Building-',  W.C.  are  requested  to  reuii  their  appUcatloos  (on  ii  form 
■which  maybe  obtaiuea  uf  the  Architect), stnllug  tbe  deseiiiiUou  ant 
«ost  of  one  or  more  buildings  erected  by  them,  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  for  and  under  whom  such  buddiiig-i  were  executed.  Tbe 
forma,  when  filed,  are  to  be  aodieesed  to  W.  U.  MUoFORD,  Rq. 
Secretary,  and  deJvsred  at  bis  Office,  No.  19,  New-street,  Bnru  g 
Gardens,  on  or  before  TWELVE  o'ultck,  THURSDAY  next,  23rd 
In^l.  ’ihose  build- rs  who  are  selected  to  Teuder  will  receive  a copy 
of  the  bills  of  quantities  prepared  bj  the  AtcLltecl.  Tbe  lu.liior 
whose  Tender  Is  accepted  wid  be  requited  lo  provide  two  g od 
and  approved  tureilee,  who  will  be  bound  In  a sum  equ»l  lo  3U  per 
oent,  of  Itlie  amount  uf  the  contract  for  the  proper  exeouilou  ol  the 
d Works.  The  lowest  or  any  Teuder  will  not  neceasatiiy  be 
W.  H.  MUGFORD,  SecroUry. 


^^0  BUILDERS. — The  Trustees  of  the  St. 

,vdri„  Ki'tloniil  ScheoU.  Maidstone,  are  prepared  to 

KREUIIDN  of  their  proposed  NEW 
^H00L3for  Girls  end  Inf.uts,  on  St.  F.itb’.,  Green.  Builders 

?r  ®-.’:’®I^-^;HElSB,ArchU.c-,  87,  We  k-street,  M dU.tone,  on  or 
"t-l*  to  bedellveiod  to  the  Rev.  THDHA-l 

Maidstone,  on  THURSDAY.  MARCH  2nd, 
fLUl  , foieaocin.  The  Tnistees  do  nut  bind 

It  o^ry  rMp^cL"***'*^  or  any  Tender,  uuJesa  nppruved  of 


PRACTICAL  WORKS  on  SCIENCE,  the 

USEFUL  ARTS,  Ac. 

BEANDE’S  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERA- 
TURE, and  ART.  Fourth  Edition,  Te-corutroctsd  and  extendel  under 
Ibejsint  editorship  of  tbe  late  author  and  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W. 
COS,  M.A  j assisted  by  numetons  contcibntore.  3 vols.  Svo- 
price  63s. 

TEE’S  DICTIONAET  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

and  MINES  ; containing  a clear  Expesttlon  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  Sixth  Edition,  re-wrItten  and  enlarged  by  ROBERT 
HUNT,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  coutributori.  With  above 
2,000  WoodenU.  3 vols.  8vo.  4{.  14b.  Gi. 

MANUAL  of  PEACTICAL  ASSAYING,  By  JOHN 
MITCHELL,  F.C.S.  Thl'd  Blitlon,  In  which  are  IncoiTJorated  all 
the  late  importaot  discoverleatn  Assaying  made  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  'Edited,  and  for  the  moat  part,  re-wrltten  by  W.  CROOKES, 
F.R.B.  8vo.  wl'h  198  Wo  dcuts,  23i. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  THEORBTICAL  and 

PBACnCAL.  By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  MILLER,  F.R.S.  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Chernlalry,  King's  Col'ere,  London.  Fourth  Edition, 
tboronghlf  rovlsid.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  31. 

DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  ALLIED 
BRANCHES  of  OTHER  SCIENCES.  By  HENBY  'WAIT.S,  F.R.S. 
Editor  of  tbe  Jonma  1 of  tbe  Cbemical  Society,  assisted  by  eminent 
Bclentiflc  and  Pr.iotical  Cbem’ite.  6 vola,  8vo.  price  7?.  3s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM.— Designed  for  the 

use  of  student  I In  the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students 
generally.  By  ROBERT  WILLIS.  M.A.  F.R.S,  Jaekeoulan  Pto- 
fesror  In  the  Uulvrrslty  of  Cambridge.  New  and  enlarged  Edition  ; 
with  374  Figures  engraved  on  'Wuod.  8vo.  pilce  ISs. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  varioas 

Applications  lo  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navigalinn,  Ballvay-,  and 
Agriculture.  By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition ; with  Por- 
trait, 37  Plates,  and  546  Wood  Eegraviug*.  4to,  price  43). 

BOURNE’S  CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 
In  Its  variDUsAf  plication  a to  Mluer,  MIIU.  Steam  Navigation.  Rail- 
ways, and  AgiicoUure.  New  Editler,  wUb  89  Wooilcuti.  F.p. 

8 VO.  6a. 

BOURNE’S  HANDTOOK  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE; 

containing  all  the  Rules  lequired  for  tbe  Right  Constructionard 
Management  of  Eogtnes.  With  07  Woodcats.  Fop.  8vo.  price  9i. 

GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS, 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  tbe  use  of  Colleges  and  Sch'ols. 
Translated  and  edited  by  F,  ATKINSON, ’F.C.S.  Professor  of  Fxperi- 
mental  Science,  Royal  Military  College,  Bandliur-t.  New  Edition; 
with  a Plate  and  630  Wocdcuta.  Post  Svc.  price  15). 

SOUND  : a Conrso  of  Eight  Lectnres  delivered  at  the 
R-'ja!  Iiistltulton  of  G leat  Britain.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D. 
F.RS.  New  Edition.  With  Portrait  aud  169  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  price  9j. 

HEAT,  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Profess^jr  JOHN 

TYNDALL.’LL  D,  F.R,.8.  Fourth  Edition  ; with  Woodcuts.  Crown 
9vo.  pilee  lOs.Od. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  ESSAYS  on  the  USE  and 

LIMIT  of  the  IMAGINATION  in  SCIENCE;  being  the  Second 
Bdillon,  with  Addllious,  of  bla  Dlscoutse  of  the  Scientific  Use  of  the* 
Imagination.  8vo,  3). 

NOTES  of  TWO  COURSES  of  LECTURES  on 

ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  and  on  LIGHT- 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institnlton.  By  tbe  same  Author.  Crown 
Svo.  price  Is.  each  Course,  sewed,  cr  Is.  61.  cloth. 

RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE- 

CBY^TALLIC  ACTION  ; including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic 
Polarity.  By  tbe  same  Author.  With  6 Flatee  and  many  woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  14'. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE  : a Series  of  detached  Risays,  Lectuiea,  aod  Reviews.  By  j 
Prof.a^or  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LUD.  F.R.S.  1 vul.  Bvo.  (Nearly  j 

GWILT’8  ENCYCLOPJEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE.  ' 

With  above  1,606  Eagravlugs  on  woed.  Fifth  Bditton,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8to.  price  62i.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE,  Edited  by  Professor 

GOODEVE,  M.A. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY.  By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  MILLER,  M.D.  late  Pro- 
fetior  of  Chemistry  in  King’s  College,  London,  With  71  Figures  on 
Wood,  Bma  1 Svo.  3s.  GJ. 

METALS,  their  PROPERTIES  and  TREATMENT. 

By  CUAKLE9  LOUDON  BLOXAM,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
King’s  Coll'ge,  London.  Wl.h  105  Figures  on  Wood.  Small  Svo. 
ptlceS).  61. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  Designed  for 

Btudenta  of  Applied  Mec'.aoici.  By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A.  Lecturer 
on  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Riyal  School  of  Mines.  With  257 
Pigtues  on  Wood.  Small  Svo,  price  3s  6J, 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA  aud  TRIGONO- 

MEl'RY.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  NATHANIEL  GRIFFIN,  B.D. 
some  time  Fellow  of  St.  Jubn's  College,  Cambridge,  irmall  Svo. 
3s.  6J. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  ACO.  Patein.-stet-nw. 
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Now  ready,  with  Woodcute,  deray  Svo.  cloth  Os.  68 

RIEF  CHAPTERS  on  BRITISH 

CARPENTRY  : History  »nd  Principle*  of  Gothic  Reofs. 

By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Architect,  Author  of  ” A Hou^e  for 
the  Suburb-,"  “ PrTSt  e tivo  firGrapbic  Projection,"  Ac. 
Luudon  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  A CO. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Others  deelrlrg  a really  good  system,  cjw 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDUitS’  BOuKS,  by  DuDBLB 
ENTRY,  to  which  waa  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  ” Ibe  Builder,” 
No.  1.180.  aud  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  AUo  a 
Modified  Arraugeoieut  by  Single  Butry,  snitabie  for  small  builders.-^ 
Address,  K.  A.  4,  St,  Georg«’s-road,  Regent's  Park.  L-iudon, 


Fifth  Fdi’lon,  revi«ed,  with  40  Iliustratlous,  price  3s.  6J. 

DMOKY  CHIMNEYS:  their  Cure  and 

Prevention. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Jun. 

” We  cordUily  recommend  thill  aucceisfut  attempt  toteuihafeir 
plain  aud  too  often  neglected  rules.  The  great  charm  of  t)i«  treatlM 
Is  In  It*  conciseness  aud  practical  usefuloeM.'’— Hull rlixo  -Vutvt, 

By  tre  same  Author, 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  New  Edition, 

with  143  IHustratioi's,  price  13). 

The  VENTILATION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES, 

and  the  Utilisation  of  Waste  Heat  from  open  Fire-places.  With  167 
Illiistra’inna.  iirice  10>.  6d. 

The  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING 

OPEBATIONS,  with  47  llluttralion).  p-lce  Sr. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Fatercoiler-row, 


Third  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  price  11. 8>.  6d. 

rpHE  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

i BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DE8IGN  ; formlrg  a c-.mplete 
Course  of  Mecbankal  Kugtneering.  and  Architectural  Drawing; 
with  SelectioLS  from,  and  Exnuiples  of,  the  moat  useful  aud 
generally  employed  Merbanism  of  tbe  day. 

By  WIl  LIAM  JOHNSON.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.K 
Formerly  Editor  of  tie  " Practical  Michanlc'-.  Journal." 

This  Volume  cniitains  106  quarto  pages  of  Plate  Engravings,  about 
100  Woodcut-,  and  2 0 peges  of  Letterpress, 

OKNEKAL  CJNTENTS. 

Drawing  Instruments;  Linear  Drawing;;  the  Study  of  Prnjec 
tlous  ; ou  Colouring  Diawings  ; tbe  Intmeolion  aud  Devrlopment 
of  Surfaces,  with  Applicatlous ; Ibe  Study  and  Cuustruulion  of 
Toothed  Gear;  Elementary  Principles  of-Shaduws  ; Application  of 
Shadows  to  Too'bed  Gear  ; the  t utting  and  Shaping  of  Masonry  ; 
the  Study  of  Machinery,  aud  bketcbiig;  Oblique  PfJecUons; 
Parellel  Perspective;  laonietrical  I’rijeoilon  ; True  I'ernpecllve ; 
Architsatural  Drawing ; Example*  of  FinUbsd  Drawing*  of 
Muebtue*.  with  DeecriiiUons. 

Loudon:  LONGM-ANS,  GREEN,  READER,  A DYER. 


Id  One  Volorue.  crown  Svo.  price  6 •.  olo’  ti. 

PE  W T N E R ’S  COMPREHENSIVE 

SFECIFlEU:  aOuidetn  tbs  Practical  Speridcaticu  of  every 
kind  of  Building-Artificers'  Work  ; with  Pormi  of  Building  Con. 
illilon*  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot  Notts,  aud  C-iplviu 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect. 

" Mr.  Pewtnet'a  Work  wl'l  prove  of  tood  «e‘vlce  to  tVearchitac- 
tnral  student,  to  tbe  builder  or  capiUlist,  aud  to  the  prset  sing 
arcbltOtit;  lu'isinucn  as  It  gives  directions  re>p>cl!ug  tbepieparo- 
tlon  of  dtt  .HeJ  workl.ig  ilia*lngs,  a*  to  the  secure  wordlog  of  per- 
feet  rpecidcations,  supplying  valuable  mean)  of  refereuce  fur  all  the 
dally  purpos'-s  of  architec’nral  life." — The  .1  rchilecC. 

LoiiJou  : LO.'JGMANB,  OUBB.N,  A CO.  Pateruoiter-row. 


Royal  Svo.  pp.  398.  price  7s.  6d.  Third  EdlLloD. 

The  Patentee’s  manual  ; being  a 

Treatise  on  tbe  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  erpecioUy 
Inteudod  for  the  u«e  of  I'a'entees  aud  Inventors. 

By  J.AMES  Jl)BN.-'ON,BartUler-at-L\w  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc,  lost.  C.R.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Age  n(. 

The  cnll  (or  a Third  Edition  of  Ibis  work  it  couclosive  proof  tbaC* 
It  salirfles  a want  ou  the  part  of  Patentees  and  luvent  irs.to  wnom  a 
plain  statement  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  tuljeclof  Lelters 
Pateut  fur  luv'ntious  is  obvloualy  a matter  of  great  Importance. 
Whilst  tbe  exposition  of  statue*  aud  judlaiat  decisions  Is  expressed 
lu  plain  aud  popular  language,  no  sacrifice  has  beeu  made  of  legal 
accurary,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  work  contaius  a concise  but 
a mple  aud  strictly  coiteoC  enunclatbin  of  the  law,  with  au  exaiul 
nstlon  uf  the  decided  ctse.t  to  the  latest  date. 

London  : LONGMANS,  Paternoster-row. 


Jest  Publfohed,  Price  2'.  Cloth. 


rPHE  essentials  of  PLANE  and  SOLID 

I GEOMETRY,  as  taught  In  France  aud  Oerinauy,  wPh  Shorter 
Deiuoustraiious  than  In  Euclid  ; adaptwl  for  StnOeuta  prepariug  for 
Examination,  CsdeU  in  Naval  and  MiHtary  Schools,  Technical 
Classes. 

Bj  J.  B.  MORELL,  foimorly  one  of  HerM'jesty's  Inspwtor* 

of  SchO'.ls. 

GBtFFire  A FARRAN,  curuer  of  St.  Paul’i  ChurebysrJ. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo.  208  pp.  c’oth,  price  .7). 

IGN  WRITING  and  GLASS  EMBOSS- 

INQ  : a complete  Practicvl  Illu.tr'ted  Mtnual  of  the  Art, 

By  JaUKSCaLLINOHAM. 

London  : SIMPKIN.  MAKSUALL.  A CO.  SUtioners’-haU-court  ; 
aud  BRODIB  A atlDDLErON,  Attista' Coluurmeu,  79,  Long  Acre, 

Thlidayls  published,  thoroughly  revlseil.  Improved,  and  enlarged 
tbe  seveutb  editluu,  enwu  Svo.  cloUi,  price  16). 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING:  comprising 

Eogiueeriog,  Surveys,  Earthworks,  Foui.datiuus,  Masonry, 
Caipeutry,  -Metal  Woik,  RoaJs,  RaUways,  Cauals.  Rivers,  , Watei- 
woiks.  Harbour/,  A.'.  Wi'h  numerou)  Tables  and  lllustr  tlfooe. 

By  Professor  W.  J.  MAt’QUORN  RANKINB,  Civil  Englueat.  LUD. 
Trinity  Coll  Dub..  F.R.8.8.  Lond.  and  Kdln.  F.RS.S  A.J  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  aud  Mechauics  in  the  University 
i f Glasgow,  Ac.  Ac.  Au 

” 8urpss:e*  m m-rit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind As 

a manna)  it  is  uotivalied.  Tbe  book  it  an  honenr  to  the  author, ’’— 
The  i-nylnerr. 

" lu  Ibe  work  before  ua  Professor  Rankine  has  ettsMUhed  for 
himself  a yet  higher  claim  to  the  gratitude  cf  aludvan.’’— -tfecAcrnics’ 
Jfiiffmine. 

•'  9up -lies  a want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  rising  generatioa 
of  engineBra."— Gfus^/owZferaW. 

By  tbe  -aine  Author,  uuiform  with  1b)  above. 

1.  MACHINERY  and  MILL  WORK.  Illustrated  with 

nearly  266  woodcuts.  Price  12,.  6<L 
’’A  valuable  addition  to  engineering  literature. ’’—JfeeSanieg’ 

APPLIED  MECHANICS.  With  numerous  lUus* 

trallon*.  Fifth  Edition.  I’lice  J2).  GA 
■'C'anuol  fall  10  be  adopted  as  a text  book.’’— -Viwibij  Jauriiai. 

3.  THE  BTE.iM  ENGINE,  aud  other  Prime  Movers. 

With  numerous  Tables  and  liiustratluas.  Fifth  Eoliion.  Price 

12i  6d. 

A USEFUL  RULES  and  TABLES.  Second  Edition, 

Price  9). 

" A necessity  of  the  engineer,’’- A tfieijorom. 

Ljndon  : CHARLES  GRIFfIN  A CO.  10,  Stationers’  Hall-court.  ^ 


ROBERT  BEODIE  MATHER, 

JA-I-  Architect  and  Surveyor,  35,  WUraore-streot,  Cavendish 
fquare,  W.  PREPARES  tKEICHES,  PLANS  aod  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS, and  PERSPEcTlVJiS  for  tbe  Profession  at  strictly  m-derala 
chargee.  Quautit>e<  accurately  supplied.  Aipuinliueult  Toay  be 
made  as  above,  aud  Mr,  M.  will  attend  to  any  coniuilaelous  with 
prowptnesa  and  despatch. 


TO  BDILDRRiJ.  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

Partnership,  or  shake  in  a busi- 

NESS.— Wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 
thorough  business  habits,  as  ESTI.Ma’TOR.  ilEASUREK,  ana 
QUANIITY  C’LLRK,  with  or  without  a view  to  ‘ 

otaughtsmsu  ana  good  accountant.  Undeniable  teJoronces. 
Address,  933,  Ofiico  ol  ’’  Xue  BiUidei." 


I'C—  ■ 
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rtElTIOAL  and  EESPONSIBLE  DUTIES 

V J DNfcKRTAKEN  forlihe  PROFPPPION.  or  sdTlwd  iipOD,  by  RP 
MperlfDced  Rbd  practlcil  ABCHITRCT.  aURVBYOB.  »nil 
VALUER,  wbo  bai  »Uo  qpsllfled  for  District  Buiipo*  paderthe 
MetropoUlsn  Board  of  Works— Address,  CORBEL,  9,  Etug-street, 
St.  James,  S.W. 


TO  AEOHITEOTS,  SUEVEYOES, 

AUCTIONEERS,  ic-  — SPECIFICATIONS.  ESTIUATES, 
INVENTORIED,  CATALOO0EB,  (ipd  every  description  of  docu- 
ment. neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  per  fullo  of  seventy-two 
■words.  Plans  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  reasonable  terras,  by  FRY  & SON,  Law  Stationers, 
Litbograpbers,  and  Printers,  13  and  14,  Sonth'sqnare.  OrsyVinn. 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  re-iulred,  a considerable 
rednctioD  allowed  if  lithographed. 


A 


PPOINTMENT  of  TOWN  Sur- 
veyor.—the  Iraprovemeiit  Commlisioners  of  West  Hartle- 
peol.  in  the  connty  of  Duihain,  are  desirom  to  APPOINT  a cora- 
pefent  person  to  anderlake  the  general  dalle*  of  TOWN  SUR- 
VEYOR, and  also  to  act  as  one  of  their  Inspr'* ' 

hi.  The  salary  wlU  be  1501.  per  ai  num.  C'.n' 
commissioners,  either  directly  or  indirec'ly  — " 
abeolnte  dhqnsll&cstlon  for  the  appoint! 
accompasnied  by  recent  tesUmonlals,  and 

and  other  particulars,  mnet  b«  sent  tr  w — — 

MONDAY,  the  27th  FEBRUARY  Instant,  at  SIX  p.ra  -Be  order, 
WM.  WfBRCNTON,  Clerk  to  the  Coromiaslonen. 
FeVmaiy  14. 1S7I. 


y of  the 

•nt.  All  applications, 
sting  age  of  caudidales. 


BOEOUGH  of  IPSWICH.  — The  Local 

Board  are  desirou*  of  reoelving  APPLICATIONS  lor  lha  Offlee 
of  SURVEYOR  and  for  the  Offlee  of  INSPECTOR  of  NUfSAKCBS. 
The  Surveyor  will  also  be  required  to  do  inch  surveying  hOklness  a* 
may  be  necessary  wiih  • etpect  to  the  proi>erty  of  the  Corpirstlon  of 
Ipswich.  The  Inspector  of  Nuisances  will  also  have  to  act  as 
AssliUnt  to  the  Surveyor,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  Fleshwsrdeu. 
The  salary  of  the  Sniveyop  will  be  200f.  a jtar,  The  ssl-ry  of  the 
Inspector  of  NuUances  will  be  lOof.  a year.  Bach  offi.-er  will  ha  re- 
gnlred  to  devote  hU  whole  time  to  bis  duties  ; to  reside  wHbln  a 
convenient  distance  from  one  of  (be  ethers  of  the  Local  Board  ; and 
■will  be  subject  to  removal  on  three  months’  notice.  No  person  will 
be  considered  eligible  wbose  age  is  more  than  55,— Any  fuetber  In- 
formation required  may  be  obtaiord  at  the  Uliics  of  the  Loc  si  Board 
In  Prlnces-alreet,  where  all  applical.'ous.  accompanied  by  testi- 
monials. are  to  he  sent,  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  22ad  day  of 
FEBRUABY  inst. 

Ipswich,  9th  Februaiy,  1871. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  RUILDBRS,  BREWERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  WHEEL- 

WRIGHT,  Would  make  him  elf  generally  n*efn1.  Good 
references- — Addrees,  B,  8,  West  Perubroke-place,  Kenslngto  t.  W. 


[Feb.  18,  1871. 


TO  DESIGNERS  OF  ART  METAL  WORK. 

WANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

thoroughly  competent  I to  DeslgnWrought-iron,  Brass,  and 
SilverWorkin  the  Gothic  style.- Anply.by  letter  only,  to  RICH- 
ARD80N,  SLaDB.  A CO.  19,  Browulotv-street,  Holborn,  W.C. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE-EN-  -tttaNTED  a KE-ENGAGBMENT,  as 

TT  GAGEUENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  AS-  YV  , nrrr  ixirfR  FORKUAN  A 

SI3TANT  to  a Bnlider  or  Surveyor.  Accustomed  to  book-keeping.  T Y _ CLERK  of  WORKS  or  OUP-DOOR  FOREMAN.  A. 


SI3TANT  to  a Bnlidei  . 

measuring,  estimating  and  supetlm 
drauetatsinan.  Aged  29.  Good  refere 
under  a Louden  architect.— Address,  I 
Urtace,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


practictal  Han.  Good  Tefaret 


J.  H.  10,  Kenilworth- 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  in  Town  or  country.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address,  A.  B.  8.  S'-  JameB-teriace,Caledouiaa-ioad.  King’s 
Cross.  Loudon,  N.Bh  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

GENERAL  FOEEilAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Has  cairled 
out  extensive  works  In  Loudon  for  eminent  building  arms.  Good 
references  can  bo  had  from  last  employers.— Address.  Y.  Z.  Post- 
~ uwei-  Sydenham. 


TO  CONTBACTORSjAND  BUILDFRF. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YARD  JORF.5IAN,  or  Clerk  and  Timekeeper.  Several 
years'  experience  with  London  hrms  in  the  yard  and  on  large 
country  j ibs.  Good  references.— AdJicss,  B.  7,  Upper  Carlislo- 
strest,  Ma'dvhill.N.W^ 


...  ARCHITECXa  AND  RUBVEVOBS. 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

nRVFFsr.  AaninrAsrr  Av,d  2i>.  Termi 


TO  BUILDERS. 


.N  TED. —If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 

SAMUEL  PANNELL,  Carpenter,  late  of  Clare,  i"  SuiTol' 
mmnnlcate  with  WILLIAM  PEERY,  3i,Brok 
3»lslon.  London. 


VtrANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Youd: 

VV  Mm,  8ged20,  as  IMPROVERatthe  CAEPtNCERING  an 
JOINERY,  in  town  or  country.  Wages  not  so  much  the  tohjMl  j 


of  Mr.  Peters,  ,Hlgh- 


Married  Man  of  expe- 

SlTUAllON  as  PAPERHANGEIl  and  DtCO. 
RATOR,  in  either  Town  or  cou-ilry.  H*8  no  oijsctiou  to  fill 
up  bis  tune  at  painllng.— Addiess,  A.  B.  9,  Albert-slrvet,  PaddiDg* 


■lArANTED,  by  ; 

T V lieuce,  a 81TUA11 


TO  ARCHITE'^TS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

lirANTED,  by  an  efficient  ASSISTANT,  a 

VV  BE-KSGAOEMENT.  Can  prepare  fair,  working.and  Jot^ 


V V . .,,.11  . aiTUATIOV  ..  CLEBK.  O.oJ  j 


sged 

,.‘o,  Post-offlee.  B-isiui 


e from  pteseat  employer. — Addrej 


Superintend  or  Assist  in  carrying  oi 
sptcluiens  shown.— Apply,  by  1< 
Cllyroa*!. 


WANTED,  b;°a°dmseBr  FOREMAN  of  RANTED  by 

VV  CARPENTERAandJOlNERS.aBK-HNOAGEMKNT.orto  qeJpr.l  to  Uke  Cnarge  (of  a .lob.  Town  or 


IX/TERTHYR  T' 

i.Vl  of  HEALTH.-SI 


TYDFIL  LOCAL  BOARD 

-SEWAGE  IRRIGATION.-WANTBD,  the 
SERVICES  of  a FOP.BMAN  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER,  who 
has  had  experience  In  Sewage  Farming,  to  Superintend  the  Cul- 
tivation and  Sowing  of  the  Sewage  Karuji  of  this  Board.  AppHca- 
tionp,  stating  age  and  wages  reqalred,  wiih  tesiimncials,  to  be 
delivered  at  my  Office,  on  or  before  TUKSOAY.  the  2lst  Inst. 

mTT,..*,  . C<  VJ-  Tf  T r « MU  BOArd. 


iDBLIO  BATHS  and  WASH-HOUSES. 

for  Public  Baths  and  Wasb- 
a SUPERINrENDENf  and 
Buckingham  Psl<c‘-road, 
t eucumterance,  will  bs  pre- 
jompetent  to  keep  accounts. 
' ’ ’’  slating  their 


WANTED,  ly  the  Coi 
nou«e»,  of  St.  George,  Hsnover-iciiiaco, 

MATRON  for  their  Kstab.Uhment 
Pimlico.  A man  and  bis  wife,  wlthoi 
ferred,  both  if  whom  must  be  fully 
Applications  to  be  made  In  their  owu  nauawriii 
ages  and  present  employment,  and  addressed 
BANIiTER,  endorsed  “Applkatloos  for  Supi 
Matron,  together  with  their  i recommendations  an 
the  Board-room,  MoHut  street,  Qro«v-nor-«ua*re.  not 
WEDNESDAY,  the  22ud  FEBRUARY,  1871.  Inform 
dntles  and  aalartes  to  be  had  from  the  Supnrii>teudeut.  at  Devl* 
street  Establlehmenl.  between  the  hours  of  TWO  iaud  FlVEo’cloi 
In  the  afternoon.- By  order, 

IW.  H.  BANISTER,  Chrk  to  the  Commissioners. 

February  13th.  1871. 


H. 

intendent  and 
lot  latei'l  than 


INDSOR  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 


The 


APPOINTMBNrof  a SURVEYOR  aud  INSPECTOR  of  NUISAhCES 
under  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  AcU  f.r  their  Dis- 
trict. The  salary  to  be  given  is  140f.  psr  annum.  Applioa'lonv  la 
writing,  staling  ege,  and  accompanied  by  ■ 

thediltlesoan  beseen  at  my  Oflice,  7.  She-t-itreet  Windi 
CHAS.THOa  PHILLIPS. Clerk 

TO  PLASTERERS. 


ices.— Address,  J,  W.  C.  1 


Aged  3L  Good  refer- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SHOP-FITTERS. 

'V'XT' ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  who  U Just  e mo'eiing  a Urg»  jib  at  the  IWest-eud.  a 
onantfly  of  JOINEBd’  WORK  by  Contract.  Firat-clavj  te-tlraonlals 
from  pvesenl  and  prermu*  employers.  The  present  work  can  be 
inspected  —Address,  A.  B.  327.  Marylebone 


TO  BUILDF.RS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION, 

IMPROVER,  by  a Young  Man  from  the  comi'-ry,  aged 
- ••  - ■-  Good  character  fcora  last 


nloyar,  If  required.  Wsges  not  su-h  an  obj«ot  as  a nermanency  n r 
Improvement.— Address,  J.  P.  3,  Wiicos-road,  Spnng-pUce,  South 
Limbeth.  _ 

AITANTED.a  SITUATION  as  BUILDBE’S 

V V MANAGER  or  SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKA  General 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  bu.lnew,  raeavuilog,  estlmatlnv. 
and  drawing,  mapping,  land  Mirveylng,  and  levelling.  No  obje-tion 
to  conduct  a contract  abroad.  First-class  referenced.— AdJreu,  A.  H. 

50,  aU  Baiuts-road,  Weatbourne  Park,  W. 

YirANTED,  by  the  Alvertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  aa  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Good 
. .......  r,  n u......  W.C. 


GENERAL  FORKMaN, 
28,  Upper  Y 


WANTED,  by 

VV  HANGEF.  a SrrUA 


first- class  PAPER- 


testl 


I.  9,  Mnu 


schedule  of 


TO  ARCHITECrs  AND  BUILDERS.  __ 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

WOEK-i  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  in  town  or 
inl.ry.  CarpauUr  by  trade.  Aged  60.  Good  reference —W.  0. 
17,  Munster-street.  Regei 


wanted, 

V V CLERK  of  Y 


TO  PLASTERERS.  YTT 

ANTED,  a good  PLASTERER,  well  up  VV 

VV  in  dicoratlve  work  and  fir«t-rate  baud  at  lajlug  tesnelated  clumps 


tile*.  None  need  apply  that  cannot  supply  ri 
and  sobriety;  abstainer  preferred. — Address, 
requited,  Kill,  Offl  'e  of  •'  The  Builder." 


TO  BRICK,  TILS,  AND  PIPE  MANDFACrUBER.3. 

ANTED,  by  aa  experienced  Man,  a 

SITUATION,  to  Dig.  Make.  Set,  and  Burn  Rad  Bricks"’ 
Cl-impi,  Ac.  Scotch  or  Close  Kilns,  at  per  thousand  ; nr  to  8n  p 
intend.  Good  reference  osn  be  given.— Addrese.  A.  B.  Post-office, 
Laikball-laBe,  Clapbam,  Surrey. 


w 


ANTED,  a good  PLUMBER  for  the 

countiy,  with  knowledge  of  lead-l'ght  g'azing,  palntipg.^&e 


r,  Lockett,  A Co.  30, 1 


WANTED,  a good 

used  to  gasfitting  and  boi-wat> 
with  references,  aud  stating  wages 
Ealing,  W. 


PLUMBER.  One 

.Uir  work  preferred.- AddreiS. 
quLied,  to  A,  Post-office, 


and  specifii 
J?'b.  32.  Colls 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  . 

lED,  by  an  efficient  BUILDE 

ASSISTANT,  a SITUATION-  Can  prepare  ^al^drawinga 


TO  BUILDERS.  _ „ 

ANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  by 

letent  BDILDSR’B  CLERK.  Conversant  with  all 
oaatitiei.  preparation  of  e.tlmiles.  measuring  up 
it-cUris  references  aa  to  ability.  Ac.— Address,  T.  D.  B. 
5,  lUliway-street,  Bath. 


offlee  dull! 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 


Buildei 

educated,  and 

Builder.” 


FOREMAN i I 
■'  iderlaker. 


a Jobbing 

Has  been  in  bustoes.v  Steady,  well 
. Aged  23.— Addrees,  28,  Office  of’  The 


TILANTED, an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK 

V V of  WORKS,  or  General  Foreman,  by  an  experienced  Man. 
_.,.i,i„,  ...H  riatail  drawlnui.  BDecinoalions.  AC.— 


ANTED,  by  a Practical 


W 


STAIRS, 


W 


To  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a CLERKSHIP,  with  a view 

.netshlp,  or  uUimsto  succeuion,  In  "r  near  London, 
aged  2i,  the  son  of  a chrgymau.  Has  managed  * 
iincilce  fur  three  years,  and  has  a good  connexion 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANaGINO  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  -nd  D8CORATOR8. 
or  as  Working  Foreman.  .Can  _do_grafnlng  aud  writing.  If  wiulred 


AddrosB,  B.  YOUNG,  186.  Vauxhail 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRON-MBRCUAN*9,  Ac.  

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  HOT- 

‘ WATER.  Bleam-Cooklug.  Bith,  and  Hot-air  Apparatia 


rANTED, 

TECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  Ihoroi 

principles  of  Gothic  arcbibectute.  . 

man.  and  be  acgaainled  with  <he  iiracrics 
Apply,  by  letter,  toIB.  WELBY  PUGIN, 
Tenor  Oardeui,  London.  


first-class  A R C H I- 


acqnaiuted  with  the 
St  lie  a goot  dtaujhta- 
itt  of  his  profeis’  - - 
, Holdea-te -rve. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS. 

■\"V7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  aud  GLAZIER.  Under- 
stands general  house  repairs.  Can  do  pUstering  and  paperlng.- 
...  e 7 — - — . — : • —.11-  Oaim.  rnsd 


log  Benry'ii-walk,  Ball's  Pond  road. 


TO  PLUMBER9.  PAINTERS,  LANDLORD.^.  Ac. 

'V^rANTED,  withia  eight  miles  of  Loudon, 

V V by  a handy  Man,  a SITiiATION  in  a Gmeral  ^ Jobbing 


ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN  in 


full  parU- 


TO  BUILDliRS. 

NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

NERAL  FOREMAN,  lu  Town  or  couutiy  (Carpenter  by 
trade).  Aged  47.  Good  lefeieuces.— Address,  P.  W.  69,  CUienca- 

gardets,  Kegeut’s  Park.  


Shop,  or  to  do  the  Work  a 
House  Propartv.  Can  do 
knowledge  of  all  the  b<unc 
45j.  Hatdinge-etrcet.  Cum 


1.  Bstinrielf  requited. -Address,  B. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION, 

PLUMBER.  Either  lu  town  or  country.- Apply  to  . 


ke-road,  Kllbum. 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  SAW 


SHARPENER  c 


TO  BUILDERS. 

7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION, In  a JOINBR’d  SHOl’.-Add'e.s,  A,  W.  23,  Edmund- 
Urraec.  Nottlng-hliL 


w 


TO  PLUMBEK.S,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WJ ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

V V PAINTER.  LEAD  and  SA3H  GLAZIER,  and  PAPER- 
HANGER,  aa  ENGAGkMENT  or  JOB.  Eight  sears'  reference  from 
last  employer.- Address,  L.  L.  care  of  Mr.  Oarnese,  311.  Heygate- 
street,  Walworth-ruad, 


TO  MEDIAEVAL  IRONWORKERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  WORKING  FORKMAN.  Has  had  eighteen  years' 
experience  In  the  tiade.  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  wuikiug  and 
deukil  drawings,  and  giviug  estimates,  aud  also  a thoroogh  know- 
ledge of  leaf  bcalibg.  First  class  references.— Apply.  MSUI.EVAL, 


10  RAILWAY  AND  TtLEORaPH  COoFANISi. 

'W'^ANTED,  by  a Practical  CARPENTER, 

V V and  JOI.SKBaud  DBAL'GUrSMAN.  an  E.SG.iOEMSNT  ai 


'VAT' ANTED, 

VV  GENERAL 


Address,  6.  A.  49.  t 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

FOREMAN.  Carpenter.  Good  references.- 
stmorelaiid-place,  City-road. 


TO  ABCHITECIB.  4c.  _ 

ANTED,  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT, 

' otherwise.  Is  a good  designer  in  both  Qothi 
T*BU,Ln  »isn  a Booii  Dsrsuectlve  draughtsman  and  colourist 
Ouod'refere’nces.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  F.  A.  83,  Albert 
■ Morniugton-creseent,  N.W. 


FITTER  of  any  dsicriptiun.  Lab. 
With  tools  or  without.  First-class 
Well  up  In  close  aud  other  range  t 
■qulied.— B.  17,  Cobourg-street.  oktm 


ouly.  Plecewoi 


AA7 ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

VV  permanent  9ITUATIO.V,  as  PLUMBER.  GLAZtSB.  and 


permauei 
PAINTER.  - 
J.  M.  L Ml 


rtlle. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

“ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  ; 

ENGAGEMENT,  with  an  Bogltieer  or  Contractor. 

/ey,  take  levels,  draw  plans,  aud  auist  on  engineering  wjr, 

lerallr.-Address.  C.  Q.  Post-office.  Wgbnrn,  Bed.*. 


w 


AA7 ANTED,  a respectable  LAD,  about  16  or 

VV  17  as  an  APPRENTICE  toa  PLUMDSR.  PAINTEE.  anl 
-!  ..  u..,.  — -• -I..- •— '»  will  be piefecrsd  . 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a RE-RNGAOEMENr  as  CLBRK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

.......  n.-. a,  „ ■ X!  tn  nr,.fi..re  WorklUV  alii 


MANAGING  FOREMAN. 

e up  ' 

mate.- Address,  A.  W.  8,  Eoeni 


TO  SURVEYORS,  CLERKS  OF  WORKS.  AND  OtHEBS. 

WANTED,  a YOUNG  MAN,  of  good 


of  an  Estate  Agent, 


lend  bulJiDgs,  acc 
awlngs.  Must  write 
Salary  I 


Upper  Bond-street,  Weymou 


a healthy  and 
vest  He  must  be 
ily  take  ground-pU 
_ good  hand, and  be  familiar 
tbou  8Uf.— App'y.  giving  pai 
■y  expected,  ti 


TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  &C. 


'VV7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  IMPROVER.  Would  requite  but  a moderate 
salary.— Address,  ALLX,31.  Upper  C.rllilO  BCreet.  EdjWHe-roail.  W. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

YV7ANTKD,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

VV  Thoroughly  understaiids  nil  the  brauchet  of  the  trade. 
' ._2.  ..11...,.  i>it1\TUCP  111  W..n1iu-k.rnail.  Ultv- 


aud  salary,  address  N.  bd7.  Office  1 Town  or  country. — Address,  PLUMBER,  16,  Weulock-road,  City 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBER’. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Con- 
stant BltUATlON  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  a JOB.  Can  d.> 

tialntireandglsrine-  Would  make  hira«lf  gejecally  usef*il-— Ad- 
diess,  L%.  No,55.BriniUey-Btre«t.  Harrow-rua*!,  P.idJlugiou- 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  u practical 

BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Agsd  26,  Well  acqudnted  wl'.h 
quantities,  prime  cost,  and  keeping  acccUnU.-Add.ess,  .A.  B.  Id, 

Grove-place,  Btomplon,  S.W. 

Tn  nillLUSRS.  MASTER  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

ANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  as 


uce.  Bpeclm. 


et,  Bcu 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTJSD,  a PBKMaNENT  ENGAGE- 

ME.ST  by  an  ABSlSTANr.  I’lisl-class  refereuces.  Mcdeiaie 
salary.— Address,  f.  03.  PUilput-street,  E. 
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Tim  Abbey  Church  at  St.  Albans. 


HAT  grand,  bold  tower 
— which  is  now  once 
again  on  the  highway, 
and  ia  Been  by  every 
traveller,  aa  he  ia  bur* 
ried  along  the  rail  to 
Leicester  and  the 
Midlands,  — is,  from 
its  size  and  sitnation, 
not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  one  of  the 
most  notable  monn- 
ments  of  architecture  in  England.  Without 
any  of  the  refinements  of  later  works,  or  any 
graces  beyond  those  of  judicious  proportions, 
— by  sheer  mass,  joined  with  a certain  air  of  native 
dignity, — the  pile  of  three  clay  cubes,  with  their 
sides  of  50  ft,,  forces  itself  on  the  memory  as  one 
of  the  most  individual  of  buildings.  It  is  almost 
unaltered  since  its  completion,  within  fifty 
years  after  Duke  William  came  into  England. 
The  only  changes  are  in  its  termination,  and  in 
those  of  the  turrets  at  its  angles,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  its  colour.  The  present  coating  of  the 
wall  surfaces  is  a mosaic,  to  which  numerous 
generations  have  contributed,  — over  thirty 
have  gone  by  since  the  first  coating  was  intact. 
The  construction  is  almost  entirely  of  the  Roman 
materials  said  to  have  been  removed  here  from 
the  rnins  of  ancient  Verulam,*  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  materials  similar  in  form  and  quality  to  them  j 
and  the  character  of  the  detail  has  been  dictated  by 
their  use.  The  tower, — retained  thus,  with  little 
alteration,  in  the  middle  of  the  very  extensively 
remodelled  and  widely-differenced  portions  of 
the  building  over  which  it  dominates, — contrives 
to  drive  home  its  own  speoial  image  to  the 
mind’s  eye ; and,  at  the  same  ‘time,  the  forms 
grouped  round  it  are  awed  into  a general  unity 
of  character  and  expression.  The  historic  inte- 
rest attached  to  it  has  hitherto  derived  strong 
additions  from  its  vigorous  air, — promising 
extended  duration  j thus  permitting  discursive 
imagination  to  look  back  into  the  past,  and  reach 
out  towards  the  future.  The  Brobdingnagian 
iron  girdles  that  cling  round  so  many  towers, 
however  skilfully  made  unobtrusive,  inevitably 
disclose  the  fact  that  foresight  is  guarding 
against  probable  ruin ; the  to-be-expected  result 
of  failure  that  has  once  made  itself  visible. 


* The  strnctQre  of  these  tiles  ia  -rery  excellent.  When 
examining  them,  one  has  an  unpleasant  feeling,  that  little 
of  our  modern  brickwork  " done  to  last”  will  ever  reach 
the  very  considerable  age  of  that  before  us.  Hot  to  notice 
cases  of  rapid  decay,— as,  for  instance,  in  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Midland  Eailway  Station,  at  St.  Alban’s, 
which  are  already  (in  two  or  three  years)  honey-combed 
on  their  surfaces; — it  is  doubtful  whether  any  average 
buUding-bricks  of  to-day  would  acquire  the  kind  of  sur- 
face, almost  with  a polish  if  ground  against  a stone  with 
water, — that  may  be  seen  on  these  well-burnt  bricks  of 
well-tempered  clay,  whose  fragments  have  strewn  for 
hundreds  of  years  the  corniields  on  the  site  of  Verulam. 
The  mortar-joints  of  the  older  work  (the  church  of  Abbot 
Paul,  1077—1093)  average  about  1§  in.  iu  thickness,  and 
BO  are  not  unlike  those  in  the  tile  courses  of  the  wall  of 
the  Roman  oity.  In  the  work  built  with  similar  tiles  at 
a later  period  in  the  choir,  the  joints  are  much  smaller, 
though  not  80  fine  as  our  present  favourite  jointing.  The 
later  work  was  not  intended  to  be  covered  with  cement, 
as  the  earlier.  The  maxim,  ‘‘the  joint  ia  too  thick  if 
you  can  see  it,” — had  not  been  acquired,  however,  by  any 
of  the  constructors  at  bt.  Aloan’s. 


The  central  tower  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  has 
escaped  all  this  hitherto  : its  good  original  con- 
stitution having  permitted  it  to  live  on, — show- 
ing no  signs  of  weakness, — there  has  been  no  call 
for  the  remedies  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
needed.  After  minute  study  of  the  whole 
fabric,  spread  over  several  years,  ib  was  stated 
not  BO  long  ago  :* — “It  is  very  remarkable  that 
whilst  SO  many  of  our  grandest  churches  should 
have  been  partially  rebuilt  in  consequence  of  the 
falling  of  their  towers,  or  required  strengthen- 
ing to  secure  them  from  impending  danger,  this 
of  St.  Alban’s  should  not,  even  at  this  distant 
day,  betray  a defect  either  from  an  inequality 
in  the  settlement  of  the  larger  piers,  or  from 
any  imperfection  in  the  construction  or  work- 
manship. The  industry  of  eleven  years  was  ex- 
pended in  its  erection,  a longer  time  than  was 
allowed  to  others  of  perhaps  rival  magnitude  ” 
(p.  34)  3 and  again  (p.  80),  with  a special  in- 
terest, as  applying  to  the  account  we  have  now 
to  give, — “ The  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 
tower  has  nob  occasioned  a flaw  in  any  direc- 
tion, excessively  as  its  eastern  abutments  were 
lacerated  at  the  period  of  the  alteration  of  the 
sanctuary.”  It  is  a truism,  that  in  every 
arcuated  building,  without  speaking  of  special 
calamities  to  which  may  be  due  the  hasten- 
ing of  final  failure,  some  time  or  other  the  equali- 
sation of  the  opposing  forces  must  be  brought 
about : the  abutments  are  weakened  by  their 
own  decay,  by  the  smallest  damage,  by  many 
causes  in  fact,  and  the  arches,  on  the  contrary 
retain  their  full  destructive  energy  to  the  end. 
Let  us  hope  we  shall  carry  the  reader  with  ns  in 
attempting,  in  very  few  words,  to  describe  an 
aotnal  instance. 

The  tower  is  at  the  junction  of  the  choir  and 
transepts,  supported  on  four  great  arches.  The 
transepts  and  some  portions  of  the  church  west- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  cross  remain  as  origi- 
nally built  5 butwith  sundry  alierations,  structural 
and  decorative,  in  the  part  eastward  of  the  tower. 
About  one-half  of  the  original  length  of  the 
Norman  sanctuary, — (orc/ioir,  as  we  will  call  it, 
distinguishing  the  part  westward  of  the  tower 
up  to  St.  Cubhbert’s  screen  as  the  anfe-c^wir), — 
seems  to  have  been  left  standing  when  the  re- 
mainder further  eastward  was  demolished  on  the 
commencement  of  the  reconstruction,  in  the  thir- 
teenth centnry,  of  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  church.  The  Norman  nave  of  the  choir  had 
an  apsidal  end,  and  probably  continuous  side 
walla.  Communication,  with  the  north  and  south 
aisles  and  the  apsidal  chapels  on  the  east  sides  of 
the  transepts,  was  secured  by  openings  in  the 
walls  in  the /rst  hay  eastward  of  the  tower.  This 
opening  on  the  north,  (to  which  side  only  we  need 
refer  at  present),  has  been  closed  up  5 a stone 
segmental  arch  being  formed  on  the  aisle  side, 
the  recess  about  4 ft.  deep,  and  the  filling  in  on 
the  choir  side  about  16  in.  thick.  At  some 
period  an  arohed  opening  was  formed  in  the 
second  bay  eastward  of  the  tower.  This  was,  till 
the  works  now  being  carried  on  were  begun, 
framed  in  with  the  modern  panelling  that  lined 
the  walls  of  the  ohoir  to  a good  height  3 and  so 
the  aisle  was  screened  from  the  choir.  In  this 
panelling  was  the  doorway  leading  into  the  choir 
from  the  aisle.  The  third  hay  eastward  contains 
the  sepulchral,  chapel  of  Abbot  Thomas  de 
Ramryge  (near  Kimpton,  not  far  from  St.  Alban’s  5 
abbot  from  1492  to  1524) . The  lines  of  the  blank 
arcade,  which  had  previously  been  treated  here 
similarly  to  the  blank  bays — (with  arohed  recesses 
only) — to  the  west  of  it,  are  stated  to  have  cut 
through  the  wall  and  the  portion  below  removed, 
so  as  to  give  the  varied  outline  of  the  canopy  of 
the  monument  the  advantage  of  being  seen 

• In  "A  History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Alban.”  By  I.  O.  & C.  A.  Buckler.  Loug- 
mans.  1817.  A book  to  rejoice  in  ! But  with  the  sadly 
too-frequeut  defect, — the  want  of  an  index  with  plenty  of 
cross  references.  Why  is  this  often  a desideratum  in 
architectural  books  (as  wdl  as  others)  ? Is  it  that  the 
good  servants  of  us  all,  that  set  themselves  labours,  t.ake  a 
sly  pleasure  in  setting  the  lazy  world  a task  ? 


against  an  open  arch.  This  Ramryge  chantry 
is  one  of  the  four  very  noticeable  construc- 
tions that  occupy  the  spaces  under  arches 
at  the  sides  of  the  choir,  and  the  Saint’s 
Chapel,  or  Feretory,  further  to  the  east  5 the 
others  being  the  Chapel  of  Abbot  Wheat- 
hampstead  (died  1160),  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  Abbot  Ramryge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  j 
the  monument*  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester (died  1447),  in  the  south-east  bay  of  the 
Saint’s  Chapel  3 and  the  well-known  oak  watch- 
ing  chamber  of  such  exquisite  design  in  the 
corresponding  north-east  bay.  The  Ramryge 
chantry  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  decoration 
and  the  homogeneous  character  of  its  design.  It 
ia  internally  about  6 ft.  6 in.  by  12  fc.,  and 
divided  into  four  bays.  Thefau-vanlting  almost 
necessarily  omits  to  suggest  its  construction  in 
its  design  3 but  its  four-centred  cross-arches  and 
diagonal8,tho  flat  upper  curves  being  continued  to 
small  central  pendants,  give  it  a completeness  of 
form  that,  if  imagined  to  be  wrought  ont  of  a 
single  stone,  is  all  that  could  be  wished  for  in 
such  a bijou.  The  brightness  (so  to  speak),  of 
the  aspect  of  the  vaulting,  results  from  the 
variety  of  form,  as  well  as  multiplicity  of  details. 
A treatment  such  as  that  of  the  vault  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  with  extended  conoids,  would 
have  been  comparatively  monotonous  among  the 
tiny  sparkling  shapes  here,  especially  aa  the 
proportion  of  the  bay  ia  about  21  to  1,  instead 
of  to  I>  as  at  Cambridge.  In  order  to  guard 
against  the  possible  disturbance  of  the  ceiling, 
(the  pseudo-vault,  aa  it  might  be  termed), — 
whose  gem-like  character  has  led  us  a little  out 
of  our  way  into  the  above  criticism  3 — upright 
posts,  capped  with  haybands,  have  recently  been 
placed  under  the  central  stones. 

In  the  western  jamb  of  the  arch  in  the  second 
bay  from  the  tower, — in  which  was  the  doorway 
leading  from  the  north  aisle, — cracks  began  to 
show  themselves  some  time  since,  and  increased 
as  they  were  subjected  to  careful  examination. 
The  internal  disorganisation  was  showing  itself 
on  the  surface.  The  great  lateral  thrust  of  the 
tower  arches, — they  have  spans  of  about  25  ft. 
by  heights  of  about  60  ft., — had  found  ont  the 
weakest  point  in  their  abutments.  The  wall  had 
been  lacerated  in  the  course  of  the  obliteration 
of  old  openings,  and  the  formation  of  new — with 
what  prove  to  be  imperfect  and  insufficient  piers. 
The  destruction  of  some  considerable  thickness — 
19  in.  Messrs.  Buckler  say  (p.  57) — of  the  wall 
iu  order  to  increase  the  width  of  the  choir  by 
forming  the  arched  recesses  at  the  time  of  the 
thirteenth-oentury  alterations  had  removed  the 
strong  and  regularly  built  tile-work  forming  the 
face  of  the  wall.  The  results  had,  no  doubt, 
been  slowly  operating  within  the  bulk  of  the 
piers, — until  the  process,  hitherto  hidden  from 
view,  had  been  carried  so  far  that  the  outsides  of 
the  piers  were  reached.  The  unsleeping  activity 
of  the  arch,  the  straggle  between  the  buttress 
and  the  mass  to  be  sustained,  receive  here  only 
another  illustration  3 as  does  also  the  very  obvious 
maxim, — always,  however,  so  much  more  vividly 
apprehended  when  demonstrated  afresh  by  “the 
inexorable  logic  of  facts,” — that  preventive 
measures  should  be  taken  in  any  doubtful  case 
long  before  obvious  failure  compels  attention. 

Ib  has  now  become  neoessary  to  restore,  and 
considerably  more  than  restore,  the  preponder- 
ance  of  the  forces  of  resistance  3 and,  perhaps, 
also  to  restrain  to  some  extent  by  bands  and  ties 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  weighted  arch  to 
act  laterally  on  its  supports.  The  weak  piers  of 


* Hearne, — “Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,”  London, 
1807,— alluding  to  this  monument,  says, — “ In  the  chancel 
ia  the  vault  diaoovered  in  17»r3,  at  -which  time  the  body 
was  entire  and  in  strong  pickle”  (“embalming-fluid  in 
which  it  lay,”— Dr.  Nicholson’s  Guide,  p.  -10).  Henrne’B 
book,  however,  has  descriptions  iu  parallel  column#,  in 
English  and  French,  after  the  mauuer  of  |_rath6r  tooj 
many  polyglot  art-books.  The  translation, 
avoid  any  supposed  want  of  stateliness  in  the  last  Eag  isU 
phrase,  says, — “Dans  lo  cancel  eat  'a  voute  decouver 
1703,  alors  le  corps  de  I’edifice  litoit  tout  enVier,  ot  me 
e»  Ion  ifat," 
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the  second  bay  have  been  in  great  part  rebailt. 
The  wall  above  was  needled  through  the 
tympanara  of  what  we  have  called  the  blank 
arcade,  and  supported  at  other  points  by  timber 
framework  and  shoring.  Brickwork  in  cement, 
with  bonding  layers  of  atone  at  intervals,  was 
carried  np  slowly,  and  allowed  to  stand  from 
time  to  time  for  settlement.  This  has  been  done 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
lower  arch  (in  which  was  the  doorway),  and  the 
arch  itself  has  been  thoroughly  reinstated,  and 
raking  shores  put  against  the  western  in- 
trades, — starting  up  from  the  foundation  of  the 
eastern  pier.  In  the  neoessary  course  of  inves- 
tigation into  the  general  condition  of  the  tower, 
trenches  have  been  dug  out,  and  parts  of  the 
foundations  laid  bare.  The  south-east  pier  of 
the  tower  reaches  down  not  quite  4 ft.  under  the 
choir  floor ; on  the  gravel  soil  there  is  a bed  of 
flints,  then  a course  of  largo  flat  tiles,  and  the 
structure  is  fairly  started.  This  foundation  is 
apparently  not  widely  different  from  that  found 
in  some  other  portions  of  the  church,  as  ascer- 
tained (p.  11,  ct  seq.)  by  Messrs.  Buckler.  The 
south-west  pier  has  large,  level-bedded  stone 
blocks,  carried  to  a greater  depth. 

The  removal  of  the  wall  panelling,  «fec.,  has 
brought  prominently  into  notice  the  special 
mntilations  that  the  piers  of  the  great  arches 
have  suffered  by  the  hacking  away  of  the  lower 
parts  of  their  face  pilasters ; the  upper  parts 
are  now  “ pendent  20  ft.  from  the  pavement, 
rudely  sloped  off,  because,  no  doubt,  hidden  by 
the  canopies  of  the  stalls,  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  alteration  had  been  made”  (Buckler,  p.  69). 
Cracks  now  show  themselves  iu  several  places  in 
the  lower  portions.  Here  also  the  strong  exter- 
nal lining  which  was  intended  to  hold  together 
the  less  perfectly-formed  cove,  had  been  stripped 
off  entirely.  The  uninjured  upper  portions  of 
the  piers,  now  projecting  a distance  of  about 
2 ft.  3.  in.  from  the  faces  below,  are  sustained 
in  their  places  by  the  mere  natural  corbelling  due 
to  the  bonding  of  the  materials,  and  by  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  mortar. 

From  the  raw  flayed  surfaces  of  the  north-east 
pier,  a fine  powder  continues  to  fall  down,  cover- 
ing all  the  ledges  below  with  dust,  and  gra- 
dually forming  quite  a little  heap  on  the  floor. 

Whole  balks  of  timber  have  been  lodged  in 
holes  in  the  piers  at  the  springing  of  the  arches, 
and  in  two  positions  below,  so  as  to  divide  the 
height  into  three  about  equal  quantities.  The 
eastern  arch  has  been  centered ; three  sets  of 
uprights  (six  in  all),  carried  np  under  the  hori- 
zontal timbers,  afford  bearing  area  for  direct 
support  in  the  middle,  and  by  raking  and  other 
bearers  to  the  ends  of  the  beams  at  the  spring- 
ings  of  the  aroh.  The  other  arches  have  also  been 
shored  somewhat  similarly.  These  arches  ” con- 
sist partly  of  stone,  are  perfectly  shapen,  and 
exceed  the  semicircle,  a figure  which  improves 
their  appearance”  (Buckler,  p.  40)  : but  of  course 
with  their  dimensions  the  centre  portions  are 
very  nearly  horizontal  for  about  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  3 
so  that  no  precautions  are  wasted  that  may 
help  them  in  case  of  local  weakness.  The  re- 
storation of  the  missing  portions  of  the  pilasters 
is  now  being  made.  With  these  ponderous 
struttings  and  centerings  above,  parts  of  the  old 
work  can  bo  temporarily  displaced  without  too 
strong  a sense  of  risk — in  order  to  insert  the 
bonding  bricks  and  blocks  of  stone  that  are  to 
bind  together  the  new  and  the  old  supports. 
The  original  foundations  of  the  pilasters  in 
question  stand  in  the  opened  trenches,  quite 
sound  and  sharp  (for  about  15  in.  in  height 
against  south-east  pier). 

The  arched  reoess  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  in  the  first  bay  to  the  east  of  the  tower, 
has  been  blocked  np  solid  with  brickwork;  the 
corresponding  opening  on  the  south  being  also 
filled  up,  the  walls  in  this  bay  are,  at  any  rate, 
without  vaeuiiies  at  their  bases.  The  work  pub 
into  the  reooss  on  the  north  side  must  be  seen  to 
be  thoroughly  realised.  From  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, on  the  most  cursory  examination,  some 
impression  with  reference  to  the  really  terrible 
weights  that  are  acting  outside  the  limits  of  the 
areas  of  the  detached  piers.  And  yet  these 
piers  are  of  no  trifling  size  : the  detached  ones, 
N.W.  and  S.W.,  are  15  ft.  9 in.  long  by  14  fc. 
N.  to  S.,  giving  a net  snperfioial  area  of  over 
150  ft.  To  the  fine  breadth  of  every  part 
resulting  from  such  dimensions  is  due  much  of 
the  majestic  air  of  the  Norman  interior. 

Just  by  this  now  b!ocked-up  reoess  is  the 
internal  angle,  formed  by  the  main  pier  and  the 
wall  3 in  this  angle  may  be  seen  a considerable 
fissure — another  iudicatiou  on  the  surface  of  the 
tendency  and  some  actual  movement  eastwards. 
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In  many  other  portions  of  the  building  signs  ' 
of  dilapidation  may  be  found  3 but  those  due  to, 
or  affecting,  the  central  tower,  have  only  been 
noted.  The  lines  of  the  jointing,  in  the  Eamryge 
chantry  ceiling,  are  now  marked  far  too  vigo- 
rously by  the  drawing  apart  of  the  stones.  In 
the  south-west  corner,  the  masonry  of  the  wall- 
lining  is  torn  and  split ; — the  tower  pressing 
eastwards ! The  transept  walls  severed  so 
thoroughly,  both  in  the  triforium  and  clearstory 
by  passages,  might  be  expected  to  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  minor  dislocations.  Very  irre- 
gular stress  on  different  areas  of  bearing  piers, — 
ponderosity,  and  something  like  tenuity,  side  by 
aide,  are  nob  favourable  to  tho  perfectly  equable 
action  that  averts  settlements.  Each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  transepts  shows  dislocation — not  of 
yesterday.  A more  violent  development  in  the 
north-east  bay  of  the  north  transept,  resulting 
in  a bold  fissare,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  string 
below  the  triforium,  is,  doubtless,  however,  an 
incident  in  the  recent  struggle  of  the  great 
tower  to  derive  aid  outside  its  immediate  sup- 
ports, The  north-east  angle  of  the  transept 
has  displaced  the  pavement  at  its  base,  and 
separated  itself  from  the  wall  over  the  large 
north  window.  This  pier  was  probably  not  im- 
proved by  being  altered,  and  detached  from  its 
cross-wall,  by  the  thirteenth — aud  again  by  the 
fifteenth — century  alterations. 

The  redaction  and  partial  and  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  Normau  piers  have  been  practised 
apparently  with  almost  the  same  energy  and 
delight  iu  every  succeeding  age.  The  re- 
buildings  necessarily  involved  much  thorough 
destruction.  But  in  the  parts — nominally 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  had  been — there 
are  cuts,  gashes,  parings,  scoopings,  loppings, 
aud  borrowings  that  indicate  all  the  various 
virtues  and  vices  between  dulness  and  temerity. 
The  destroyed  faoe  pilasters  of  the  great  tower 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  had  a superficial  area 
of  fully  10  superficial  feet ; — the  eastern  arch  iu 
two  cuttings, — oue  at  a man’s  height  from  the 
floor,  the  other  higher.  Tho  pilasters  of  the 
other  arches  are  cut  away  at  a uniform  level, 
about  20  ft,  above  the  floor.  By  an  odd  chance, 
the  front  pilaster  only  is  removed  under  the 
eastern  side  of  the  south  arch, — a loss  in  this 
case  of  between  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  superficial.  The 
pulpit,  that  stood  till  a month  or  two  since  at 
the  west  aide  of  the  north-east  pier  of  the  tower, 
has  been  removed,  and  the  by  no  moans  insig- 
nificaut  orifice  exposed,  in  which  the  timbers  of 
tbe  eighteenth  - century  sounding-board  wore 
lodged,  iu  order  that  a fair  typo  of  dull  aud  pon- 
derous respectability  might  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  support.  This  hole  has  been  of  course 
filled  up.  After  taking  away  the  reading-desk 
from  the  west  aide  of  tbe  south-east  pier,  on 
digging  down,  one  of  the  strangest  and  least 
explicable  pieces  of  work  of  tho  kind  was  hit 
upon.  The  internal  angle  of  this  pier  has  been 
scooped  down  to  form  a shallow  cave,  roughly 
eemi-domed  by  tbe  ragged  material  out  of  which 
it  has  been  hewn.  This  splendid  triumph  of 
dulness  bears  no  evidence  as  to  its  age  or  pos- 
sible purpose.  The  cavity  has  a superficial  area 
at  its  base  of  between  5 ft.  and  6 ft. 

In  the  transepts,  parings  have  been  carried  out 
with  considerable  vigour  and  impartiality.  The 
pilasters  here  no  donbt  interfered  with  thedemaud 
of  wall-spaoe  for  altars.  In  the  north,  five  masses 
are  out  off  at  heights  of  fiom  10  ft.  to  over  20  ft. 
from  the  floor.  In  the  south,  one  pilaster  jast 
shows  itself  a few  feet  under  the  ceiling;  the 
others  are  sliced  off  at  the  triforium  string.  The 
appearance  of  those  in  the  south  transept  may 
be  seen  by  a reference  to  Buckler  (Illustration 
to  face  p.  135).  The  aperture  of  the  watch- 
chamber  is  also  shown  there.  This  remarkable 
little  room  is  hollowed  out  of  the  thickness  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept,  in  the  pier 
immediately  south  of  tbe  arch  of  the  aisle  of  the 
ante-choir.  On  the  outside  of  the  church,  at  the 
junction  of  the  wall  of  the  south  transept  and 
the  south  wall  of  tho  aisle,  and  at  about  10  ft. 
from  the  ground,  a littledoorway  (nowblooked  up) 
may  be  seen, — probably  reached,  when  it  was  in 
use,  by  a passage  on  the  roof  of  the  cloisters  : it 
led  into  the  room,  which  is  over  6 ft.  deep 
from  the  inside  face  of  the  transept  wall, 
by  a greater  dimension  from  north  to  south. 
The  square-headed  barred  lights  that  look  out 
into  the  transept,  no  doubt,  command  a very 
good  view  of  a large  section  of  the  interior  of 
the  church, — obtained  at  the  best  point  nearest 
to  the  monks’  lodgings,  and  to  be  reached  with- 
out entering  the  church.  However,  our  fiftoenth- 
oentury  friends,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  the 
chamber  of  a reasonable  size, — perhaps  after 


careful  scrutiny  of  the  bodily  dimensions  of 
some  of  their  number, — left  at  tho  north-east 
corner  a thickness  of  little  more  than  a foot 
from  the  face  of  the  aisle-pier.  Although  the  room 
is  rounded  on  plan  like  a letter  in  order  to 
avoid  some  reduction  of  area,  the  shell  is,  for  the 
most  part,  not  far  different  from  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling-house.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind — beneath  the  Bpringing  of  an  arch,  which, 
although  relieved  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
triforium,  should  carry  down  some  considerable 
amount  of  pressure  from  the  west  aroh  of  the 
tower, — seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  all 
the  ceremony  possible,  in  order  to  repeat,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  the  effect  of  the  weakening 
of  the  eastern  abutments, — of  which  we  have 
spoken  at  length  above.  Tbe  shaped  piers  on 
the  north  of  the  nave  are  very  curious  (appa- 
rently) early  works.  The  side  of  the  great  pier 
in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  ante-choir  was 
shaved  down  to  allow  a staircase  to  rise  under  it 
to  a gallery,  which  was  standing  within  the  last 
few  years.  But  to  speak  of  these  and  all  the 
other  pieces  of  oddness  or  savagery  that  are  to 
be  fonnd  almost  everywhere  in  the  church  would 
give  opportunity  for  a series  of  little  histories, — 
it  is  to  be  feared  very  yawn-provoking  to  those 
to  whom  the  church  is  bat  imperfectly  known. 

Still  let  it  not  be  supposed,  however  we  may 
raise  our  eyebrows  at  some  (minor)  changes  in 
the  Norman  work,  that  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
those  to  whom  the  building  owes  its  present 
general  form  can  in  the  main  be  impugned.  It 
would  be  a pleasant  task  to  draw  on  the  facta 
and  eke  them  out  with  fancy,  and  show  that 
the  efforts  of  the  great  building  abbots  were 
active  only  aftei'  eareful  thought.  It  might  not 
bo  without  interest  to  some  who  ask  nowadays, 
What  shall  we  do  first,  and  why  ? 

To  many,  by  whom  it  has  been  often  seen  bare 
of  furniture,  and  the  scale  and  contrast  that  are 
given  thereby,  the  present  appearance  of  the 
nave  will  be  a novelty.  The  orthodox  cocoa-nut 
matting,  hassooks,  and  prim  rows  of  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  a temporary  pulpit,  and  a 
pleasing  new  lectern,  indicate  that  the  services 
are  now  being  held  here;  and  a con  pie  of 
Gurney’s  stoves  show  that,  for  the  first  time 
probably  in  its  history,  artificial  heat  is  en- 
deavouring to  subdue  the  chill  of  the  long- 
unoccupied  nave.  The  mass  of  water,  constantly 
poured  into  the  south  wall  by  the  earth  heaped 
against  it,  seems  likely,  however,  to  supply  chills 
and  damps  that  sun  and  many  stoves  acting 
together  would  not  soon  make  to  flee  away.  But 
the  very  elegant  Christmas  decorations  (now 
rapidly  di:-appearing)  recall  to  the  mind  that  it 
is  «oit)  mid-winter;  and  that  the  owners  of  the 
dainty  wits  and  fingers  that  fashioned  them 
probably  placed  them  on  the  walls  in  a tem- 
perature not — felt  all  the  year  round.  On  a dry 
sanshiuy  summer’s  afeernoon  this  nave  is  a place 
to  dream  of! 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  tho  course  of 
these  remarks  to  sketch  out  either  what  should 
be  done  in  the  remoter  future,  or  the  immediate 
steps  required  for  to-morrow’s  security.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  an  observer  to  do  more  than  to 
observe  attentively,  and  chronicle  wbat  he  sees, 
leaving  decisions  and  recommendations,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  them,  to  those  who  are  in 
charge  to  direct  and  be  responsible. 

The  illness  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  has  been  heard 
of  with  regret  in  all  places.  His  world-wide 
reputation, — nearly  the  only  reputation  of  the 
kind  among  English  arehiteota, — and  other  now 
manifest  reasons,  lead  many  persons  to  regret 
that  Buoh  great  powers  are  not  solely  concen- 
tred on  noticeable  works  of  universal  interest. 
However  high  a level  may  bo  attained  by  per- 
sonal influence  and  a school  of  devoted  followers, 
there  is  frequently  little  gained  beyond  the 
average  standard,  and  this  at  what  a cost ! “ Nec 
Deus  intersit.”  Here  at  St.  Alban’s,  however, 
one  can  feel  no  question  as  to  the  worthy  diffi- 
culty — for  (speedily,  let  us  hope)  recovered 
health  to  face  and  to  turn  into  honour. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
maintenance  of  notable  buildings,  that  their 
loss  will  be  an  irretrievable  injury  to  the  veal 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said  so  often, 
acoompanied  by  the  brandishing  of  subscription 
lists,  that  now  it  sometimes  falls  on  ears  that  pro- 
fess to  understand  such  language  no  longer.  The 
magio  of  a true  enchanter  is  needed  to  reveal 
— among  large  sections  of  the  most  cultured 
people  even,  of  our  country — their  latent  hearty 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  onr  national  monu- 
ments. How  rarely,  then,  do  we  expect  an  in- 
terest of  this  sort  to  have  strong  influence  on 
ordinary  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling ! It 
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would  be  unfair,  therefore,  to  withhold  some 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  not- 
over-wealtby  parish  of  St.  Alban ; who  are  up- 
holding for  themselves,  for  their  descendants, 
and  for  us,  the  parish  church, — rescued  by  their 
forefathers  from  probable  destruction,  by  its 
purchase  a dozen  generations  since.  lu  taking 
over  the  house  of  the  royal-souled  Benedictines, 
there  would  seem  with  part  of  the  house  to 
descend  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  its 
founders.  


HOMES  IN  THE  EAST  OF  LONDON. 

JEWS  AND  GENriLES. 

Tueee  is  an  angular  piece  of  East  London 
bounded  by  Bishopegate-street  and  Norton  Fol- 
gate,  Commercial  - street,  Whitechapel  - road 
(Aid  gate J,  and  Honndsditeh.  Irrespective  of 
parish  boundaries,  and  for  brevity  sake,  we 
might  call  it  all  Honndsditch ; for,  indeed,  a 
short  distance  behind  it  there  exists  something 
worse  than  a dead  dog’s  ditch.  Within  the 
compass  of  the  streets  named  representatives  of 
nearly  every  European  race  may  be  found  ; and 
in  juxtaposition  perhaps  the  strangest  element 
of  all  of  power  for  good  and  ill,  are  the  descen- 
dants of  an  Asiatic  people.  The  boundary-line 
is  marked  almost  by  a long  and  uninterrupted 
succession  of  shops  and  warehouses,  of  a motley 
class,  many  of  the  owners  wealthy,  most  of  them 
thriving.  Inwards,  between  Houndsditoh  and 
Commercial-street,  there  is  a network  of  narrow 
intersecting  streets  and  lanes  ; and  these  lanes 
are  indented  again,  at  right  angles,  by  numerous 
blind  courts,  alleys,  yards,  cow-sheds,  shambles, 
and  foul  waste  spots.  The  passing  traveller, 
who  only  walks  adown  from  Aldgate  to  Bishops- 
gate,  or  through  a few  of  the  wide  and  open 
thoroughfares  of  the  district  we  are  describing, 
will  see,  perhaps,  but  little  to  find  fault  with. 
If  he  wish,  however,  to  see  the  homes  of  the 
poor  of  this  district,  and  the  homes  and  aur- 
roaudings  of  the  small  tradespeople  who  live  by 
them,  he  must  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Once 
through  Gravel-lane,  and  standing  in  the  middle 
of  Meeting-honse-yard,  the  nostrils  will  give  him 
warning  of  evil.  How  often  such  a heap  of  ashes 
and  abominable  filth  as  we  saw  here  on  the  day  we 
last  parsed  through  is  removed  we  cannot  tell. 
Here  beside  ns  are  several  narrow  courts,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  breathing  dangerous  air. 
We  enter  Angel-court,  and  on  each  side  are  other 
courts,  reeking  with  filth  and  rottenness.  We 
stand  to  look  around  ns  for  a few  moments  ; and 
within  3 yards  of  ns  a group,  of  a hybrid  class, 
breaks  out  in  dispute,  and  Angel-eonrt  resounds 
with  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  a meet  accompani- 
ment to  the  dirt  and  disorder  that  surround 
it.  We  passed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Petticoat  lane,  and  found  portions  of  it  in  a 
very  filthy  condition,  being  strewed  with  heaps 
of  refuse  matter.  It  would  be  a rare  thing  to 
pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Petticoat-lane 
(now  New  Mukllesex-street)  without  either  hear- 
ing foul  language  or  witnessing  a row  or  petty 
theft, — but  to  perpetrate  a small  theft  in  con- 
nexion with  trade  in  that  quarter  is  accounted 
“ business.”  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  a 
poor  widow  or  an  indigent  room-keeper,  or  the 
half-employed  meobanic’s  wife,  who  goes  out  to 
market  with  her  last  shilling, — it  is  “business” 
to  rob  them  in  some  way,  either  by  giving  them 
light  weight  or  worthless  articles.  Christian 
and  Jew,  and  Jew  and  Christian,  are  agreed  in 
this  respect,  in  the  environs  of  Petticoat-lane. 
The  miserable  stone  or  half-stone  of  coal,  the 
pound  of  potatoes,  the  dismal  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  tea,  the  halfpenny-worth  of  sugar,  the  half-loaf 
of  bread, — in  each  and  all  of  these  the  wretched 
famine-stricken  poor  are  robbed  wholesale,  and 
systematically.  Can  no  stop  be  put  to  this 
nefarious  traffic  ? It  is  bad  enough  for  the  poor 
to  live  in  sneh  hovels  as  we  have  been  visitiog  ; 
but  to  be  robbed  of  their  scant  earnings,  as  well 
as  poisoned  by  foul  air,  and  to  have  no  redress 
against  heartless  extortioners,  is  hard  indeed. 
We  entered  many  of  the  narrow  and  dirty  lanes 
and  back.yards  of  the  houses  off  New  Middlesex- 
Btreet;  and,  keeping  well  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  we  must  eay  that  their  condition  is  an 
abomination.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  narrow 
courts  on  each  side  of  this  street,  and  branching 
therefrom,  are  in  a bad  state.  In  Love-lane,  and 
leading  thence,  we  found  numerous  heaps  of 
dust  and  night-soil  lying  along  the  street,  and 
the  back-yards,  where  we  conld  gain  an  entrance, 
were  iu  a wretched  state. 

We  penetrated  the  majority  of  the  inner  streets 
and  courts  of  this  district,  only  to  meet  with 
increased  filth  j and  we  saw  hardly  any  apparent 


effort  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  keep  them 
clean,  A few  leading  streets  were,  indeed,  in 
tolerable  condition  5 but  we  had  only  to  step 
aside,  and  a fow  yards  brought  ns  into  the  midst 
of  dirt  and  wretchedness.  To  give  a piotnre  of 
the  many  impoverished  homes  we  looked  into 
would  prove  a sad  recital.  A mother  and  several 
small  children  were  generally  to  be  found. 
The  mother  had  enongh  to  do  in  keeping  the 
house  and  children  clean,  and  herself  dirty.  The 
husband  was  out  at  work,  or  iu  search  of  work, 
and  the  pawnshop  was  the  only  resource,  or 
otherwise  the  workhouse,  oaknm  shed,  or  stone- 
yard,  to  make  ends  meet,  “ nntil  something 
turns  up.”  These  were  common  pictures  to  be 
met  with  in  our  travels.  Talk  to  many  of  these 
poor  people  about  their  health,  and  they  are 
hardly  oonscions  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  them.  Some  of  them  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  “ a 
long  time.”  They  are  very  pale  aud  drowsy, 
and  have  a touch  of  a headache.  They  do  not 
know  why.  They  were  not  able  to  eat  anything 
with  their  cup  of  tea  that  morning,  but  they 
console  themselves  with  the  tbonght  that  they 
often  felt  that  way  before,  and  that  “it  will 
pass  off.”  A mother  complains  that  the  child  has 
nob  taken  milk  since  the  evening  before ; that 
it  cried  all  the  night,  that  it  cried  all  the  day, 
that  she  has  lost  her  own  rest,  and  that  the 
father  has  not  closed  bis  eyes  all  the  night 
either.  Simple  people,  their  infant  is  dying  by 
inches,  and  they  do  not  know  it. 

We  found  sickness  and  want,  raggedness,  and 
semi-starvation,  in  many  a lane  and  court. 
Some  were  receiving  out-door  relief  5 others,  who 
had  seen  better  days,  thongh  in  dire  want, 
shrankfrom  seeking  it.  With  occasional  assist- 
ance from  relatives  better  O0'  than  themselves, 
and  intermittent  occupation,  they  struggle  on. 
London,  with  all  its  mighty  magnificence, 
wealth,  and  Inxnries,  is  bat  a desert  to  them. 

Let  the  naked  and  harrowing  facts  be 
known,  that  in  all  quarters  of  the  east  cf 
London  many  of  the  poor  are  not  only  starving 
bub  they  are  dying  of  starvation,  — drop- 
ping to  the  earth  like  rotting  sheep,  through 
disease  aud  want  of  food  and  clothing.  We 
could  cite  the  sad  particulars  of  such  cases,  east, 
sonth-east,  aud  north-east  of  the  City.  We  come 
across  this  utter  want,  this  living  death,  in 
Wapping,  Shadwell,  Bethnal-green,  Shoreditch, 
Spitalfields,  and  iu  the  district  we  are  now 
describing.  We  can  speak  of  oases,  to  onr  own 
knowledge,  where  men  and  women  have  laid 
them  down  to  die,  and  even  with  the  death- 
rattle  in  their  throats,  have  refused  to  be 
removed  to  the  workhouse. 

In  Anue-street,  Wentworth-streeb,  Goulston- 
street,  Bell-conrb,  Fryingpan-alley,  Petticoat- 
square,  Coxson’s-square  (do  we  spell  it  rightly?), 
and  many  of  the  blind  courts  abutting  and  adja- 
cent, the  filth  we  encountered  was  intolerable, — 
not  inshovelfulsjbutinbarrowfuls, scattered  about. 
The  backyards  of  the  houses  were  also  in  a foal 
condition.  Coxson’s-sqnare  was  one  dunghill, 
one  inner  arcanum  of  abomination.  It  would 
seem  that  the  backyards  here,  wherever  there 
are  any, were  literally  emptied  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  square.  Were  it  a hot  summer  day  in- 
stead  of  a cold  wintry  one,  the  absence  of  dire 
illness  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a miracle 
of  Providence.  Brothels  are  plentiful  near  to 
this  unhallowed  district.  To  what  vestry  the 
looking  after  of  this  locality  belongs  we  do 
not  stop  to  inquire  ; but  it  was  in  the  condition 
we  state  on  the  days  of  our  visip.* 

To  effect  an  improvement  and  prevent  fntcre 
outbreaks  of  contagions  diseases,  we  fear  it  will 
be  absolutely  neoessary  to  pull  down  a number 
of  the  wretched  and  closely-packed  tenements 
behind  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Petticoat-lane. 
There  is  more  open  space  required,  and  a greater 
facility  of  ingress  and  egress  needed.  Cleansing 
operations  can  only  be  performed  with  a diffi- 
culty, and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  these  reasons 
that  the  scavenging  and  the  removal  of  the  filch 
are  here  so  long  delayed.  It  would  be  a mercy 

• Perkaps  it  may  be  interestinR  to  many  of  our  readers 
in  the  country  to  give  an  enumeratioa  of  the  class  of  persons 
who  are  located  in  the  low  dene  and  lodging-houses  in  the 
district  under  notice,  and  in  the  outlyiog  neighbourhood, 
extending  into  the  heart  of  Spiialfields.  There  are  coster- 
mongers, crossing-sweepers,  birdoatchers,  street  cadgers, 
scavengers,  rat-catchers,  dog  stealers  and  sellers,  tinkers, 
match-dealers,  old-clothes  men,  sailors,  vendors  of  baked 
potatoes,  chickweed  and  bird-seed  sellers,  tailors,  bone- 
pickers,  vendors  of  pea  soup,  umbreUa  and  old  bat  for- 
bishera,  house-wreckers,  ballad-singers,  cheap  jacks  of  all 
kinds,  mudlarks,  dustmen,  cat -skinners,  pickpockets, 
sewer  men,  apple  and  orange  dealers,  fish-sellers,  prosti- 
tutes, discharged  soldiers,  trumps,  and  cadgers  of  all 
kiuds,  srtists  of  the  flags  in  colourtd  chalks,  and  nume- 
rous othernondescript  Jorms  of  beggars  and  impostors. 


to  the  poor  in  some  of  the  vile  conrts  wo  havo 
mentioned  if  they  could  at  onoo  be  provided  for 
elsewhere  wibhont  over-crowding. 

There  is  an  important  question  that  we  would 
put  to  the  authorities.  How  much  longer  are  the 
shameful  saturnalia  enacted  every  Sunday  morn- 
ingin  Petticoat-lane  and  its  environs  to  continue  ? 
We  asked  the  same  question  years  ago.  Every 
Sunday  forenoon  is  disgraced  by  a demoralising 
exhibition,  half  market  and  half  fair,  to  which 
congregate  the  riff-raff  of  London,  aud  on  that 
morning  this  notorious  quarter  is  one  elongated 
thieves’  kitchen  and  pickpockets’  hunting-ground . 
Surely,  iu  the  interest  of  law  and  order  to 
eay  nothing  of  religious  observance,  this  ruffianly 
Snnday  morning’s  carnival  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

How  are  the  poor  in  these  wretched  localities, 
which  it  is  a painful  province  so  often  to  de- 
scribe, to  be  lifted  up,— saved  for  their  own  sake, 
and  for  the  national  credit  ? We  may  establish 
soup-kitchens  by  the  hundred,  and  evangelise 
hourly,  but  nntil  we  improve  their  homes  and 
ventilate  them  by  dranghts  of  pure  air, — until  we 
give  them  good  water  in  abundance,  and  make 
it  penal  on  all  huxters  and  traders  to  fleece  and 
poison  them, — we  shall  not  effect  a permanent 
reform.  What  is  the  nee  of  sanitary  inspector, 
ships  if  hnndreda  of  back  streets,  courts,  and 
lanes  are  left  for  days, — nay,  weeks, — nncleauod? 
Of  course,  a sanitary  officer  or  a medical  officer 
of  health  cannot  of  himself  make  them  clean, 
bnt  he  can  report  their  existence,  so  that  the 
ratepayers,  the  vestry,  and  their  contractor  may 
come  to  terms  about  the  matter.  A far  more 
close  snrvoillance  and  supervision  are  necessary 
to  effect  what  is  absolutely  desirable.  Cleau- 
liness  is  a part  of  education,  and  if  education  is 
to  be  compulsory,  so  must  be  home  and  personal 
cleanliness  as  a component  part  of  it. 

Many  of  the  Jewish  homes  in  the  district 
under  notice  are  not  in  much  better  condition 
than  those  of  the  Gentiles,  and  aoconnts  vary  as 
to  their  general  character.  We  are  speaking 
now  of  the  low  class  of  Jews,  not  the  well-to-do. 
The  Gentiles  pub  down  the  low  class  of  Jews  as 
an  unclean  lot,  and  the  others  retaliate.  We  must 
allow  for  antipathies  on  each  side.  As  traders, 
to  make  what  they  can  is  their  policy.  To  cheat 
an  uncirenmeised  Christian,  amongst  a good 
many  of  them,  is  to  do  no  wrong.  They  will  ask 
an  exorbitant  price,  aud  take  it,  if  they  can  get 
it,  without  scruple  j and  the  Christian  huckster 
next  door  to  them  will  play  the  same  card.  As 
a class,  however,  the  good  ones  of  them  stand 
nobly  by  their  own  order;  and  of  late  years 
they  have  catered  and  organised  relief  for  the 
support  of  their  own  poor.  Their  footprints  are 
deep  in  the  City’s  soil,  their  history  is  written  in 
onr  municipal  records,  and  more  than  one  legible 
tablet  and  stony  fabric,  unorumbled  by  time,  bear 
testimony  to  their  struggle  aud  their  worth. 

Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Hounds- 
ditch,  we  would  impress  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties concerned  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists 
for  giving  careful  inspection  to  the  network 
of  lanes  and  courts  in  this  quarter.  During 
the  prevalence  of  contagions  diseases,  like  fever 
and  small-pox,  daily  inspection  aud  cleansing 
are  a necessity.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that 
those  rag-fairs,  old-olothes  exchanges,  and  rag 
and  bone  shops  are  nurseries  of  disease.  If  we 
would  raise  a nation  or  its  people,  we  must  begin 
as  we  would  in  building  a bouse, — at  the  founda- 
tion.  Houses  are  not  built  downwards. 


MOSAIC  EEREDOS  FOR  THE  CATHEDRAL 
AT  ST.  DAVID’S. 

A CRUCIFIXION,  with  figures  typifying  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church,  one  on  each 
side,  the  whole  occupying  three  large  pointed- 
headed panels,  baa  been  executed  in  mosaic  by 
Messrs.  Salviati  from  cartoons  prepared  by  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Birmingham,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  aud  is  at  present  to  be  seen  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street.  Mr.  Powell’s  cartoons 
are  also  there,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mosaiciata  have  carefully  aud  cleverly  repro- 
duced the  forma.  The  general  effect,  however, 
is  less  satisfactory  in  the  mosaic  picture.  Al- 
thongh  in  the  cartoons  the  subjects  show  light 
upon  light,  the  texture  is  different,  and  more 
contrast  is  obtained  than  is  found  in  the  mosaio 
transcript,  which  seems  to  us  pale  and  spirit- 
less. For  the  design  itself  we  are  not  able  to 
express  any  admiration  : huge  streams  of  blood 
pour  from  the  hands,  and  from  the  feet  two 
equally  violent  streams  unite  in  one  which  la 
oanght  in  a chalice.  The  whole  thing  is  ou  rc 
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and  nnsatiBrying ; we  can  get  no  pleasure  or 
profit  ont  of  it,  and  cannot  resist  the  imprea- 
Gion  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that  the 
nineteenth  century  should  be  doing. 


ON  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

In  Colonel  Scott’s  first  lecture  on  this  subject, 
delivered  before  the  Architectural  Association, 
in  their  Rooms  at  9,  Conduit-street,  the  lecturer 
commenced,  by  directing  attention  to  the  com- 
parative ignorance  which  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mortar -making.  He  said, — The  process 
itself  is  generally  relegated  to  the  labourer, 
while  those  in  charge  of  the  building-works 
rarely  pay  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  them. 
There  is  at  the  present  day  an  almost  universal 
confusion,  for  instance,  in  the  minds  of  builders 
bjtween  the  quantity  of  sand  which  a lime  will 
carry,  for  the  convenience  of  the  bricklayer,  and 
that  which  will  best  conduce  to  its  resistance  to 
destructive  influences.  The  poorest  descriptions 
of  limes  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  the  building 
trade  as  of  first-rate  quality,  if  they  “ come 
cheap  ” to  the  contractor,  and  enable  a large 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  moat  expensive  ingredient  of  the 
mortar.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  mortar  is 
as  slovenly  and  inefficient  as  could  possibly  be, 
the  labourer  having  but  two  objects  in  view  j the 
one  to  save  himself  as  much  trouble  as  possible, 
the  other  to  satisfy  the  mason  or  bricklayer  for 
whom  he  is  working.  The  quantity  of  sand  is 
thus  to  a great  extent  a matter  of  chance,  and 
the  proportions  best  suited  to  various  kinds  of 
lime  are  disregarded.  Limes  themselves  vary 
greatly  in  their  applicability  to  the  purposes  of 
the  builder;  white  chalk  limes  being  much  less 
fitted  for  mortar-making  than  those  burnt  from 
the  lower  or  grey  chalk.  Some  beds  of  the  latter, 
which  would  yield  the  beat  limes,  are  not  even 
burnt  at  all,  owing  to  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails on  this  subject. 

Knowing  the  want  of  information  which 
exists,  and  feeling  how  difficult  it  is  to  take  the 
first  steps  in  the  acquirement  of  practical  know- 
ledge in  any  branch  of  human  industry,  I have 
readily  consented  to  bring  under  your  notice 
certain  facts  connected  with  limes  and  cements, 
which  I have  made  my  special  study,  and  for 
the  acquirement  of  which  I have  had  unusoal 
opportunities.  If  in  my  examination  of  the 
action  of  these  materials  I have  mot  with  some 
matters  which  may  be  of  nae  to  you,  it  will 
give  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  com- 
municate them  as  far  as  I may  be  able,  trusting 
that  the  aim  of  yonr  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement may  be  my  excuse  for  thus  becom- 
ing, aa  it  were,  a teacher.  It  may  not  be  nn- 
intereating,  before  commencing  the  course  of 
lectures,  though  at  first  sight  it  might  seem 
egotistical,  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  my 
own  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  in  what  way  it  has  since  been  compelled 
to  remain  upon  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  career  I found  myself 
at  Gibraltar  in  charge  of  works  in  which  both 
lime  and  cement  mortars  were  largely  used.  We 
had  to  remove  a revetment  or  retaining  wall  of 
Spanish  construction,  which  was  filled  in  behind 
with  fine  sand  to  form  the  rampart.  The  fonn- 
dations  for  the  new  wall  had  to  be  carried  below 
low  water -mark  and  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  below 
the  old  Spanish  wall,  which  stood  on  a sbaley 
substance  of  dark  colour.  On  commencing 
work,  after  a damp  and  muggy  Sunday,  as  soon 
as  the  men  were  in  the  foundations,  that  which 
had  been  a hard  shaley  rook  on  the  Saturday 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  sand  which  was 
behind  the  revetment  poured  in  on  the  men 
and  buried  them,  but  fortunately  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  a loss  of  life. 

We  were  none  of  us  chemists  enough  to  under- 
stand, at  that  time,  the  cause  of  the  deli- 
quescence of  the  shale, — for  no  other  term  than 
deliquescence  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  break- 
ing np  of  the  rock  under  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture.  On  my  return,  however,  to  England, 
I began  to  study  chemistry,  and  then  found  that 
this  pecnliar  action  was  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  sulphide  of  iron  present  in  the  stone,  with 
the  formation  of  the  soluble  sulphate  of  iron  or 
green  copperas ; and  that  the  rock  itself,  when 
Earned,  gave  a quick-setting  cement,  and  would 
have  answered  very  well  instead  of  the  Roman 
cement  which  was  brought  from  England  for 
these  very  foundations,  at  considerable  expense. 
The  captain  with  whom  I was  associated  in 
these  works  had  a good  practical  knowledge  of 
cements ; and  I may  quote,  by  way  of  illustra- 


tion, a teat  he  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  this  particular  material.  When  the 
barrel  was  opened,  he  would  thrust  in  his  hand  ; 
and  if  the  cement  felt  warm,  he  assumed  that  it 
was  good  5 but  if  cold,  he  concluded  that  it  had 
been  spoilt  on  the  voyage.  This  test  really  only 
proved  (if  it  was  warm)  that  it  had  not  been 
quite  spoilt,  and  that  was  all.  Several  years 
later,  while  making  some  experiments  with  the 
Plymouth  limes,  in  the  course  of  which  I found 
an  excellent  hydraulic  lime  among  some  beds 
generally  rejected  for  burning,  I discovered  cer- 
tain curious  eft’ects  produced  by  burning  the 
stone  in  a dnll  fire, — I found,  io  fact,  that  the 
lime  burned  in  this  way,  in  lien  of  slaking  and 
heating,  as  I should  have  anticipated,  when 
reduced,  meobanically,  to  a fine  powder,  and 
treated  with  water,  set  into  a solid  mass.  I 
consulted  Professor  Faraday  respecting  this 
phenomenon,  and  we  eventually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  change  in  its  behaviour  was 
due  to  the  formation  of  some  form  of  “ sub- 
carbonate  of  lime.”  After  many  experiments,  I 
ascertained  that  the  action  was  really  due  to  the 
presence  of  a small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid, 
arising  from  the  fuel,  which  had  been  mixed 
in  along  with  the  lime  in  burning.  This  sin- 
gular effect,  which  snlphario  acid  or  any  soluble 
sulphnric  acid-compound  has  in  (impeding  the 
slaking  action  of  quick  lim',  I shall  not  enter 
upon  at  present.  I may  mention,  that  when  I 
pointed  out  the  fact  to  Dr.  Miller  (my  master 
in  ohemistry),  he  could  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  lime  had  been  used  during  4,000  years 
withont  the  discovery  of  such  an  apparently 
simple  reaction.  You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me 
to  allude  to  another  instance,  and  it  is  only  one 
of  many,  in  which  I have  found  a knowledge,  a 
chemical  knoivledge,  of  the  nature  of  limes  and 
cements  nseful  to  me  and  others.  Many  of  you 
will,  donbtless,  have  heard  of  Barrow  lime.  The 
Leicestershire  Barrow  lime  is  one  of  the  beat 
limes  in  this  country,  and  it  has,  I hear,  been 
specified  by  Mr.  Street,  for  the  fonndationa  of 
the  New  Law  Courts.  The  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  Ellis  & Sons,  send  out  both  lump  lime 
and  ground  lime.  The  stone  (of  the  Has  for- 
mation) runs  in  beds  of  small,  thickness,  and 
of  irregular  composition,  separated  by  deep 
layers  of  clay.  One  thick  bed  of  stone,  I mean 
thick  by  comparison,  for  it  is  only  about  11  in. 
deep,  is  a bed,  richer  in  clay  than  its  neigh- 
bours, locally  called  “ Rummel,”  and  this,  when 
sent  into  the  market,  mixed  with  the  other  beds, 
not  so  rich  in  clay,  shows  itself  sluggish  in  slaking. 
Now,  builders,  and  I have  no  doubt  engineers  also, 
looked  upon  this  as  a defect,  though,  as  you  will 
learn  by-and-by,  it  is  not  really  so  from  the 
engineer’s  point  of  view,  whatever  it  may  be 
from  the  contractor’s.  Again,  adhering  to  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  stone  at  its  junction  with 
the  clay,  there  are  certain  shaley  layers  called 
the  “ sculls, ” which  are  chipped  off  from  the 
stone  before  it  is  burned,  to  avoid  discolora- 
tion of  the  lime,  and  perhaps,  also,  its  rejection, 
if  sent  into  the  market  in  this  condition.  Among 
the  beds  of  irregular  composition  above  alluded 
to  were  also  some  called  locally  “ Good-for- 
nothings,”  and  from  the  term  you  will  under- 
stand how  little  they  were  appreciated  as  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  Now, 
formerly,  when  ground  lime  was  needed,  it  was 
Dsual  to  grind  np  the  lamp  lime  from  the  thick 
beds,  whereby,  ho  doubt,  an  excellent  lime  was 
obtained,  bat  at  the  cost  of  the  best  lump  lime. 
At  my  suggestion,  after  visiting  their  quarry, 
whenever  ground  lime  was  asked  for,  Messrs. 
Ellis  ground  together  the  “rnmmel,”  “good-for- 
nothings,”  and  “sculls,”  and  by  this  means  pro- 
duced a lime  which,  for  concrete  and  water  work, 
is  far  superior  to  the  lump  lime  which  the 
quarry  yields.  In  fact,  the  good-for-nothing 
beds  contain  a mixture  of  cement  and  hydraulic 
lime  in  thin  layers ; the  rnmmel  bed  is  a lime 
of  intermediate  character,  which  is  almost  a 
a cement ; the  sculls  actually  yield  a cement. 
One  fact  in  connexion  with  this  incident,  and 
which  greatly  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
Messrs.  Ellis,  is  that  shortly  after  my  visit,  and 
entirely  nnaolicited  on  my  part,  they  wrote  to  say 
that  my  suggestion  would  turn  ont  very  much  to 
their  advaDtage,and  that  theyproposed  to  payme 
Is.  per  ton  for  seven  years  on  this  ground  lime. 

This  they  have  now  done,  npon  a constantly 
increasing  quantity,  for  six  years,  and  I only 
regret  that  the  term  expires  next  Christmas.  I 
must  yet  give  you  another  instance  in  illnstration 
of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  chemistry  of 
lime.  I have  within  the  last  few  years  seen,  on 
two  occasions,  large  quantities  of  grey  or  (to 
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the  best  of  my  belief)  Has  lime  thrown  into  the 
Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park,  for  the  purposes  of 
purification ; aud  I am  oerbain  that  daring  a hot 
summer,  some  six  years  ago,  large  quantities  of 
grey  lime  were  thrown  into  the  Thames  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Indeed,  a grey  lime  manufac- 
turer told  me  that  he  was  supplying  the  lime  for 
the  Thames  very  freely  ; and  when  I asked  him 
why  they  did  not  get  the  white  chalk  lime  from 
Gravesend,  which  contained  about  15  per  cent, 
more  of  the  material  they  wanted,  viz  , the  lime, 
and  was  2s.  per  ton  cheaper,  he  replied, — “ That 
is  their  look  out ; ray  basineas  is  to  sell  lime,  not 
to  teach  my  employers  chemistry.” 

I have  ocenpied  some  time  in  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  want  of  knowledge  which  prevails 
on  the  nature  aud  properties  of  lime,  in  order 
that  I may  impress  npon  the  younger  members 
of  this  Association  that  there  is  really  something 
still  to  learn  on  this  subject. 

I now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of  my 
syllabus, — the  substances  concerned  in  the  pre- 
paration of  mortar ; and  I must  refer  yon  to  the 
table  which  I have  prepared,  to  keep  before  yon 
their  names.  This  table  gives  the  names,  che- 
mical equivalents,  and  symbols  of  the  materials 
most  frequently  to  be  found  in  limes  and 
cements : — 


Name. 

Sjmbol. 

Equivalent. 

2S 

23 

HO 

9 

O 

Maeoesm  

Silica  (Silicic Acid) 

SiO, 

KO 

47 

NaO 

31 

Sulphnnc  Acid 

&0, 

40 

Iron  (Protoxide) 

FeO 

,,  (Peronide)  

The  materials  with  which  we  have  more  espe- 
cially to  deal  are  nearly  all  of  them  represented 
by  the  substances  shown  on  this  table  or  by  their 
action  between  themselves.  Thus,  if  we  take  as 
primary  substances  CaO,  CO^,  as  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk,  CaO,  SOg,  as  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum  (which  when  burnt  forms  plaster  of 
Paris),  or  CaO,  SiOg,  which  results  from  the 
calcination  of  limestone  containing  silicic  acid, 
we  may  have  as  secondary  combinations  : — 
MgO,  CO^,  1 
and  [- 

CaO,  CO.  J 

AH.Og.Ee.Og.l 

KO,  NaO,  ( 
and  5 
SiOg  J 

And  Borax  orl 
some 

equivalent  [ 
aa  NaO,  SOg,  j 

added  to 

CaO, SOg  J 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  these  substances 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  geo- 
logical theories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  originally  formed.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  consider  only 
the  daily  geological  changes  which  are  taking 
place  before  our  eyes.  In  the  one  place  older 
formations  being  broken  up,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  decaying  granite,  the  Cornish  stone  of  Corn- 
wall ; in  another,  mechanical  deposits  taking 
place  on  an  enormous  scale,  as,  for  instance,  the 
delta  of  many  of  our  rivers ; then  the  gradual 
building  up  of  whole  islands  aud  continents  by 
sneh  minute  organic  beings  as  the  coral;  and 
lastly  the  stalagmitic  and  stalactitio  formations 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  limestone  caverns. 

The  rooks,  which  are  supposed  to  constitute 
the  older  formation  of  the  globe,  consisted  of 
silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  «Scc.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  decomposing  rocks  or  granite  to  which 
I have  alluded,  in  illustration  of  what  I am 
about  to  say.  Such  silicates  are  decomposable 
by  acids.  The  rains,  which  descend  from  heaven, 
absorb  the  oarbonio  acid  resulting  from  volcanic 
action,  and  from  every  description  of  decay  or 
combustion  of  organic  oarbonaceons  matter  ; and 
this  acid,  minute  as  is  its  quantity  in  respect  of 
the  whole  atmosphere,  when  acting  over  long 
periods,  is  enabled  to  bring  about  wonderful 
changes  in  the  appearace  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  silicate  of  lime, 
and  see  what  may  become  of  it.  The  first  step 
is,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  rain-water  decom- 
poses the  silicate  with  the  formation  of  carbo- 


Combined  to  form  Dolomite. 


Combined  to  form  various 
Clays. 


Forming  Parian  and  such-Hke 
Cements. 
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nate  of  lime  which  is  deposited,  while  the  silica 
is  set  free  in  a very  soluble  condition.  The  two 
are,  by  means  of  some  river,  washed  down  into 
the  sea,  and  are  there  in  part  deposited  at  the 
sea  bottom,  and  in  part  remain  in  solution. 
The  part  which  is  deposited  may  harden  into 
beds,  and  these  beds  at  a future  time,  after  they 
have  been  elevated  by  volcanic  action  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  may  bo  quarried  by  a future 
generation  of  lime-burners  as  a hydraulic  lime. 
If  previously  to  its  upheaval  the  deposit  is  sub- 
jected under  pressure  at  the  sea  bottom  to  the 
action  of  volcanic  heat,  the  stone  will  take  a 
crystalline  appearance ; if  not,  it  will  remain 
earthy  in  fracture.  Should  silicate  of  alumina 
and  iron  be  washed  down  at  the  same  time  and 
deposited  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica, 
instead  of  a white  lime,  as  in  the  first  instance, 
we  may  have  from  burning  the  mineral,  a buff- 
coloured  substance  like  lias  lime,  or  a brown 
one  (the  colour  depending  on  the  quantities  of 
iron  and  manganese  present)  like  Eoman  cement. 
Or  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  that  portion  of 
the  decomposed  silicate  of  lime  rock  which  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  seawater,  we  shall  findonr 
limestone  rocks  made  for  ns  in  a very  different 
and  very  surprising  manner.  Did  you  ever 
consider  where  oyster-shells  came  from  ? They 
are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  minute 
■quantity  of  lime  which  is  dissolved  in  sea- 
water,' which  amounts  to  only 
of  its  weight.  But  the  oyster  is  a wonderful 
pumping  machine.  We  speak  of  “ drinking  like 
a fish,” — drinking  like  an  oyster  would  be  a 
more  expressive  phrase.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  in  testaoese  there  is  a continual  current 
passing  forward  from  behind  within  the  mantle. 
•Supposing,  now,  that  the  oyster  abstracts  the 
whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water 
passing  through  it,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  furnish  an 
oyster-shell  would  be  something  like  50,000 
times  the  weight  of  the  shell.  The  quantity  is 
very  interesting  when  we  compare  it  with  what 
a man  imbibes.  In  a life-time  of  seventy-five 
years  it  has  been  computed  that  a man  would 
not  pass  through  his  body  more  than  1,000  times 
its  weight  of  water.  An  oyster  in  the  same 
time  would  have  got  through  many  thousand 
•times  the  quantity  required  by  the  most  thirsty 
mortal,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their 
bulk;  and  yet  it  has  been  calculated  that 
•332,539,000,000  oysters  could  obtain  their  shells 
from  the  soluble  carbonate  of  lime  carried  into 
the  sea  by  the  Bbine  alone  in  one  year.* 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

Shafteslury, — The  premium  offered  for  the 
best  design  for  a Cottage  Hospital  as  a memorial 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  was  twenty 
.guineas.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  to  be  8001. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan 
of  Mr.  Corby’s  design,  selected,  consists  of 
central  porch  and  vestibule,  double  and 
single  wurds,  convalescent  - room,  bath-room, 
kitchen,  and  necessary  offices.  On  the  first 
■floor  there  are  two  double  and  one  single 


* The  remainder  hereafter. 
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wards,  with  nurse’s  room,  and  the  requisite  con- 
veniences. The  style  adopted  is  Domestic 
Gothic,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  elevations 
have  local  green  stone  walling,  with  Box-ground 
dressiogs,  the  entrance  doorway,  with  oriel 
window  in  gable,  forming  a central  feature,  and 
the  side  walls  pierced  with  square-headed  mnl- 
Honed  windows.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
plain  brown  tiles.  The  site  selected  has  a 
southern  aspect,  is  near  the  public  walk,  and 
overlooks  the  park  and  valley  of  Blaokmoor. 
This  site  is  the  gift  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Westminster. 

Walsall. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Walsall  Cottage  Hospital  took 
place  at  the  hospital.  The  secretary  (Mr.  S. 
Welsh)  read  the  report,  which  set  forth  that 
last  year  there  were  139  in-patients  and  2,318 
out-patients.  Of  the  former  99  were  cured,  16 
relieved,  and  10  (most  of  whom  were  in  a dying 
state  when  admitted),  died.  All  the  out-patients 
were  either  cured  or  relieved.  Daring  the  seven 
years  upwards  of  11,000  individuals  had  derived 
direct  benefit  from  the  hospital.  As  a proof  of 
the  superiority  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
institution  is  conducted,  it  was  mentioned  that 
while,  in  the  hospitals  condncted  on  the  old 
principle,  the  deaths  after  amputation  are  as 
high  as  15  per  cent.;  yet  in  this  hospital  there 
has  been  only  one  death  from  pyrhcerina,  and 
although  upwards  of  100  amputations  have  been 
performed,  not  one  has  terminated  fatally,  and 
no  contagious  surgical  malady  has  ever  existed 
in  the  hospital.  The  committee  also  expressed 
regret  that  they  had  nob  been  able  to  open  a 
dispensary  in  connexion  with  the  hospital.  The 
chairman  stated  that  the  receipts  had  reached 
a total  of  660i.,  or  about  701.  in  advance  of  last : 
year,  and  the  disbursements  to  652h  3i.  9d, 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR,  CHEQUER- 
ALLEY,  ST.  LDKE’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  mass  of  wretched,  though  profitable, 
property  which  lies  between  Bunhill-row  on  the 
east  and  Whitecross-street  on  the  west  is  per- 
forated by  numerous  narrow  alleys  teeming 
with  straggling  life ; the  houses  are  mostly 
dilapidated  hovels  without  ventilation,  and  ill 
calculated  to  produce  a healthy,  vigorous,  and 
virtuous  population.  One  of  these  lanes,  entered 
by  a passage-way  not  the  height  of  a man,  in 
Bunhill-row  (where  Milton  died),  just  opposite 
Bunhill-fields  Burial-ground  (the  great  plagne- 
pit,  and  the  resting-place  of  John  Banyan, 
Daniel  Defoe,  and  the  painters  Blake  and 
Stothard),  runs  the  whole  length  between  the 
two  main  thoroughfares  we  have  named,  and 
has  long  been  known  as  Chequer-alley.  Towards 
the  Whitecross-street  end  of  this  alley  some 
honses  have  been  cleared  away  under  Mr. 
Torrens’s  Act  as  unfit  for  habitation  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  others  will  soon  meet  the  same  fate) , 
and  here  on  a much  too  confined  plot  of  ground 
the  owners  have  been  induced  to  build,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Niblebt,  surveyor 
to  St.  Luke’s  vestry,  a block  of  houses  for 
the  poor.  Some  power  seems  needed  to  enable 
authorities,  when  various  small  plots  are 


cleared,  to  make  one  general  arrangement  so 
that  proper  approaches  and  openings  may  be 
formed.  If  each  small  site  as  it  is  cleared  is  to 
be  again  covered  with  houses,  present  evils  will 
be  perpetuated  and  little  lasting  good  be  done. 

The  object  of  the  designer  of  the  block  of  new 
dwellings,  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  was 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  very  poor. 
The  block  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  fonr 
tenements  on  each  floor,  as  shown  by  the  plan 
we  give  of  one  floor.  Access  is  obtained  to  the 
two  upper  floors  and  to  the  roof  by  a staircase  at 
one  end  leading  to  a balcony  that  runs  along  the 
whole  front.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  tenements 
thus  provided,  there  are  three  more  tenements, 
one  above  another,  close  to  the  staircase  end  of 
the  main  block,  and  which  are  reached  by  the 
same  balcony.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Allen,  some  of  whose  patent  materials 
and  appliances  (concrete  stone  for  lintels  and 
steps,  &o.),  are  being  used. 

Each  tenement  consists  of  one  room,  13  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  and  about  8 ft.  3 in.  high,  provided 
with  a cottage  range,  patent  sink,  and  water 
supply.  The  back  door  opens  on  to  a balcony, 
to  which  no  one  but  the  tenant  has  access, 
where  there  ^is  a W.C.  and  dust-shaft  for  that 
tenant  only.  Within  the  room  is  a bed  space, 
enclosed  with  a low  partition. 

On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  formed  with  con- 
crete and  iron,  a washhouse  is  provided,  having 
coppers,  washing-troughs,  and  water  snpply, 
giving  accommodation  for  the  tenants,  while  the 
flat  roof  is  available  for  drying.  This  of  coarse 
is  an  advantage,  as  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
lumber  the  rooms  with  washing-pans,  nor  to  ren- 
der them  unbearable  with  the  fumes  arising 
from  washing  and  drying  in  them,  now  com- 
mon on  the  poor  woman’s  “ washing-day.” 

Each  room  has  light  and  air  admitted  at 
back  and  front,  and  thorough  ventilation.  A 
narrow  piece  of  perforated  metal,  at  the  top  of 
each  window  opening,  admits  of  the  window 
: being  opened  a few  inches  without  any  draught. 
The  closets  are  ventilated,  and  all  the  water 
from  the  sinks,  roof,  and  washhouse  is  made  to 
go  through  the  soil-pipes,  and  these  are  left 
open  above  the  roofs. 

The  cost  of  the  fifteen  tenements  (irrespective 
of  land),  is  stated  to  be  1,2371. ; the  rent  asked  is 
3a.  6d.  per  week  for  each  dwelling  : so  a fair  per 
centageon  the  outlay  maybe  expected.  Externally 
the  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  red  bands,  cornice, 
&c.,  and  are  sufficiently  sightly.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  cost  of  enclosing  one  room 
with  brick  walls  is  greater  proportionably  than 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  two  or  more 
rooms  on  each  floor  separated  by  partitions.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  confinement 
of  a man  and  his  wife,  with  any  grown-np  chil- 
dren,  to  a single  room,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a large  class  of  persona  unable  to  pay 
the  cost  of  more,  even  if  for  that,  and  in  these 
new  rooms  they  can  at  any  rate  command  venti- 
lation, the  ready  removal  of  dust  and  dirt,  the 
means  of  washing  without  annoyance,  a handy 
supply  of  water,  and  private  closet  accommoda- 
tion, the  last  an  item  of  great  importance ; so 
that  the  advantages  afforded  by  them,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  evils  of  the  dens  at  present  in 
use,  are  undeniable. 
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THE  WOEKS  OF  THE  LA.TE  JIR.  LE57IS 
VULLIAMY,  AECniTECT. 

We  ha?0  already  briefly  mentioned  the  daatt 
of  Jlr.  Lewis  VulUanjy,  which  took  place  at 
Clapham-coniinon,onthe  4t,h.of  January,  and  wt 
are  glad  low  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  a list 
of  his  works  which  was  prepared  by  himself  not 
very  long  before  his  death,  at  which  time  he  wat 
eighty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy  way 
a eon  of  the  celebrated  olockmaker  of  that  name 
in  Pall-mall,  and  was  an  articled  pnpil  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Smirke,  then  Mr.  Smirke,  of  Strat- 
ford-place.  He  was  a life  student  of  the  Boyal 
Academy,  having  attained  all  the  honours,  con- 
clodiog  with  the  travelling  studentship,  and 
studied  his  profession  for  some  time  amongst  the 
ruins  of  antiquity  abroad. 

He  was  in  practice  about  half  a century,  and 
the  day  before  his  death  had  drawings  placed 
before  him  for  approval.  His  professional  career 
may  fairly  be  considered  very  socoessful,  due 
equally  to  hia  ability  and  his  industry.  Ho  set 
tbe  example  in  that  respect,  and  took  care  that 
everyone  in  his  olEoe  followed  it.  He  was  well 
known  to  be  peonliar  in  his  notions,  and  many 
odd  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 

Several  of  hia  works  show  great  architectural 
skill  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  consbruotion  : he 
possessed  remaikable  ingenuity  both  mechanical 
and  mental.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  in 
oonsequenoo  of  the  particular  attention  which 
he  personally  contributed  to  sll  tbe  details  and 
the  coat  of  every  item,  it  happened  but  very 
seldom  that  any  of  his  works  exceeded  tho 
amount  of  his  estimate. 

Amongst  his  pupils  may  be  named  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  Mr.  W.  Wright,  and  Mr.  P.  Porter.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Maltby,  who  was  oesooiatcd  with  him  more 
or  less  during  a period  of  forty-three  years,  is 
one  of  his  executors.  Dorchester  House,  Park- 
lane,  and  Wastonbirt  House,  Tetbury,  Glouces- 
tershire, both  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford, 
were  Mr.  Tnlliamy’s  last  and  most  important 
works  5 the  latter  is  not  completed.  We  may 
add  that  somewhat  early  in  his  career  Mr. 
Tulliamy  published  a work  entitled  “ Examples 
of  Ornamental  Sculpture  in  Architecture,  drawn 
from  the  originals  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Italy,  in  the  years  1818,  1819,  and  1820. 

We  print  the  list  precisely  as  left  by  Mr. 
Tulliamy,  and  have  only  to  note  that  the  letter 
A,  indicates  alterations  and  additions,  and  the 
letter  M"  a new  building  : — 

1823.  noTiae  at  Limehouae  : T.  Tliornwaite,  esq.,  Lon- 
don. A. 

1S2L  SyatonHall:  Sir  J.  Thotold,  bart.,  Lincolnahire. 

New  Library,  ditto,  ditto. 

1825,  Boothby  diwo. : J.  Liichfi'rd,  esq.,  ditto.  K" 

1827.  Honsea'  in  Tavistoeb-square  : G.  Auatey,  < 
London.  K". 

1827.  Ditto  in  Gordon-pJace : — Humpliries,  esq, ditto. 

N. 

1827.  Ditto,  in  TaTistoclr-square : J.  Frampton,  esq 

ditto.  N. 

1828.  Buralem  Cbureh,  SlsiTordshire.  N. 

1828.  St.  Barnabas  ditto,  Kensington,  London.  N. 

1828.  Bace  Stand,  WolverhamptoD.  N. 

1828.  Corn  Eieharge,  Bishop  Stortford,  Ilerte.  N. 

1829.  Leadeuham  liouse  : Colonel  Beeve,  Lincolnstiire. 

1829.  Assembly  Rooms,  Wolverhampton.  A. 

1829.  Asbburnbam-park,  Earl  of  Asbburnham,  Sussex, 


1837.  Dorchester  House  ; R.  S.  Holford,  esq  , ditto.  K". 

Stone  terraces  and  atone  seats  ana  ornamental 
gates  and  enclosure,  and  arehiteclural  screen  of 
offices  with  porter’s  lodge. 

Domestic  Offices.  — Stable-yaid  with  stable  and 
coach-hoases. 


1843.  St.  James's  Church,  Bethnal-green,  London, 

1842.  Grammar  School,  Koibester.  U. 

1842.  Lock  Hospital,  Middlesex.  N.  • 

1948.  Ditto  Aejium,  ditto.  N. 

1843.  House,  No.  26,  St.  Jomes-placo:  Lady  Arden, 

London.  A. 

1843.  No.  15,  Charles-street : Genl.  J.  Humphry,  ditto. 

A. 

1843.  House  : J.  Montgomerie,  esq  , ditto.  A. 

1843.  Ditto,  at  St.  I.eonard’s:  ditto,  Hastings.  A. 

1843.  Monumental  Tower  : Gloucestcrsliire.  N. 

1844.  Chingl'ord Church  : Rev.  G.  Heathcote,  Essex.  N. 
1844.  Nork  House  : Lady  Arden,  Surrey.  A. 

1841.  Canonical  House:  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith,  Rochester. 

N. 

1844.  Nestly  Farm:  K.  8.  Holford.  esq.,  Gloacesler- 
shire.  A. 

184-4.  St.  Jnmos's  Church,  Norland,  Middlesex.  N. 
1841.  Beverstoae  ditto  : R.  S.  Holford.  esq  , Glouces- 
tershire. A. 

1841.  London  and  W estmineter  Bank,  London. 

1&68.  Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  A. 

1864.  Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  A. 

1867.  Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  A. 

1815.  Tregothan  House:  Earl  of  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

A. 

1848,  Muniment  Room  ditto  ditto  W. 

Nansawn  Lodge  ditto  ditto  U. 

1815.  High  Beech  House:  Admiral  Sotheby,  Essex. 


B.  Bosanquet,  esq.,  Mon- 


1836.  Downham  Hall : Lord  W.  Powlett,  Norfolk.  A. 

1836.  Mereworth  Castle ; Lady  le  de  Spencer,  Kent. 

A. 

1838.  No.  oI,'Grosvenor-5treet:— Mansfield,  esq.,  Lon- 
don. A. 

1830.  Glasbury  Church,  Brecknockshire.  N. 

1836  to  1817.  Mucross  Estate  at  KiUarney : H.  Her- 
bert, esq.,  Ireland.  A- 

1836.  Carlton  Lodge:  S.  Forster,  esq.,  Lincolnshire. 

1817.  Wordsley  Rectory  House:  Rev.  Dr.  Penfold, 

Staffordshire.  N. 

1837.  Knowle  Church.  If. 

1837.  Cobridge  Church,  Staffordshire.  U. 

1838.  Sturmiuster  Union  Workhouse,  Dorsetshire.  N. 

1838.  Epping,  ditto  ditto,  Essex.  Bf. 

1838.  House  at  Highgiite:  — Snow,  esq.,  Middlesex.  A- 
1838.  Eotherhilhe  Church,  Surrey,  If. 

1838.  Stonegate  Chapel.  Wadhurst,  Sussex.  N. 

1818.  Royal  Institution,  London.  A. 

1838.  Brentford  Union  Workhouse,  Middlesex.  If, 

1839.  House  at  Lewisham  : S.  Forster,  esq.,  Kent.  A. 

1839.  Windbill  House:  J,  Fairman,  esq.,  Herts.  If. 

Tbe  late  Westonbirt  House  : — 

Turions  additions  to  the  building,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  interior. 

A now  wing,  with  nurseries,  &c,,  and  new  offices. 

A new  billiard-room  and  conservatory  in 
another  new  wing. 

New  stables. 

Conservatories  in  flower  garden. 

Buildings  in  Italian  garden,  viz.,  two  pavilions. 

Two  arches,  stone  basin,  with  water,  stone 
seats,  terraces,  &c. 

Orchi.'aceoua  and  forcing  houses. 

Lodges  at  principal  entrance  to  the  park. 

Head  groom’s  lodge  at  second  entrance. 

Gardener’s  house. 

Keeper’s  house. 

Baihll''a  house. 

And  buildings  of  home  farm.  — -v-  -- 

New  Wes-oobirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire  : lation  by  cotmties,  from  the  nine  cenBuses ; and 
R.  S.  Holford,  esq.,  M.P.— The  above  was  Mr.  [ /3\  tjjg  population  of  all  civil  divisions  smaller 

connties,  the  proportion  of  rrhito 

1839.  Hilt  Park  : — Bailey,  esq.,  Kent.  A.  ] and  coloured,  native  and  foreign-born,  popula- 

Ditto  cottages,  conservatory,  and  stables : ditto.  I tion  for  the  three  censnses  of  1850,  1860,  and 

1840.  Bumon^Tic^ago  House  ; Rev.  Temple  Frere,  volumes  to  follow  will  embrace 

1840.  Bt.  Peter's  Church,  Bethnal-green,  London.  If.  Statistics  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mortality, 
184'\  Kayne  ditto,  Essex,  N.  and  miscellanea.  The  Classes  of  population  aro 

1840.  Svhool  House,  Staffordshire.  If-  ' rHotrlciH  whitfs  frpA.r-nlrtiir^d  alfive  fso  it  is 

1840.  Friday-hiil,  ditto : Rev.  R.  B.  Heathcote,  ditto.  N.  mtO  WUite,  tree-coioureu,  Biave  4.80  ic  ib 

1810.  Bt.  Peter’s  Rectory  House,  Bothnal-green,  Lon-  reported),  Indian,  and  Ohmese.  Ibis  hrst 

don.  If.  — ' _T 

1840.  Clenston  Church,  Dorsetshire.  If. 

1840.  Porch  to  Koyden  ditto  : Rev.  T.  Frere,  Norfolk. 

A. 

1840.  Roscdalo  Church,  Torkshire.  N. 

IS-ll.  Dullingliam  Estate  Farm  building,  Cambridge- 
shire. If. 

1341.  Small-Pox  Hospital  and  Asylum,  London. 


NUMBERING  TUE  PEOPLE,  AND  NAMING 
THE  STREETS. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  lusty  vigour  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  of  the  United  States  that  they 
have  already  completed  their  ninth  census, 
whereas  the  eighth  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
only  as  yet  in  its  first  preliminary  stage.  Many 
months  will  elapse  before  the  results  of  the 
cenens  of  1871  are  made  known,  and  the  first 
aisolosares  concerning  it  will  probably  be  in  im- 
perfectly-digested unofficial  returns.  We  learn 
from  Washington,  U.S.,  that  a preliminary  re- 
port on  the  American  census  of  1870  is  in  the 
press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The 
term  “preliminary”  is  likely  to  convey  an 
erroneons  impression,  inasmneh  as  the  forth- 
coming report  will  be  an  instalment  of  the  whole 
retnrns,  and  complete  in  itself,  in  so  far  as  it 
goes.  It  will  be  embraced  in  a quarto  volume  of 
about  300  pages,  printed  in  double  columns, 
without  “ leads.”  The  three  tables  it  will  com- 
prise  will  give  (1)  the  classes  of  population  by 
States,  according  to  each  of  tbe  nine  censuses, 
from  1790  to  1870  inclusive  ; (2)  classes  of  popu- 


volume,  if  not  already  issued,  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear immediately.  It  will  be  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  the  several  volumes  devoted  to 
statistics  of  mortality;  population  by  age  and 
sex  ; and  such  particulars  as  relate  to  the  moral 
.L^.  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  as 

1842.  Cottenbanj  Rectory  House  : Rev.  T.  Frere,  Cam-  churches,  schools,  paupers,  crime,  libraries,  &0.  ^ 
bridgeabi^.  A.  ^ ^ n and  a coDolnding  volume  relating  to  wealth  and 

1813,  8l.J.m,...Eect„,d.lto,Be.h«J.er™n,Loo,lm,  The  Simplete  work  ia  promised  befors 

■ “ ■ ■ ~ ■ ■ December  next.  We  hope  that  the  details  of  the 

census  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  may  be  published 
with  at  least  equal  promptitude. 

The  instructions  to  registrars  of  births  and 
deaths,  as  to  their  duties  in  taking  the  census, 
have  been  issued,  as  we  said  last  week,  by  the 
Registrar-General,  and  the  instrnctions  to  enu- 
merators, incorporated  with  them,  and  a copy  of 
the  Census  Act  of  33  and  Si  Vic.,  cap.  107,  are 
ready  for  delivery  as  soon  as  the  enumerators 
have  been  appointed.  As  regards  the  machinery 
for  taking  the  oeosns,  the  command-in-chief,  of 
coarse,  devolves  upon  the  Registrar-General, 
assisted  by  a staff  augmented  for  the  speci.il 
work.  His  divisional  officers,  so  to  speak,  are 
the  snperintendent  registrars  in  charge  of  regis- 
tration districts;  their  sabalterns,  in  turn,  are 
the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  who  have 
charge  of  sub-districts;  the  enumerators  will 
constitute  the  “ rank  and  file  ” of  the  force.  The 
authority  and  dnty  of  supervision  of  the  several 
classes  of  officers  is  indicated  by  their  designa- 
tions. Tbe  Registrar-General’s  control  extends 
over  all  England  and  Wales,  the  superintendent 
registrar’s  over  his  district,  the  registrar’s  over 
hia  sub-district.  The  Registrar-General’s  powers 
reach  downwards  to  the  enumerator,  through  the 
other  two  classes,  and  the  enumerator’s  nomina- 
lion  and  work  pass  upwards  through  the  same 
channel. 

The  conntry  was  divided  into  ennmeratiou 
districts  for  the  census  of  1861,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended  to  retain  as  far  as  possible,  especially  in 
the  country  and  in  the  denser  parts  of  towns, 
the  plan  of  division  then  adopted.  For  such 
localities  the  plan  may  need  bub  alight  modifica- 
tions, but  numerous  and  important  alterations 
will  be  necessary  in  relation  to  the  metropolis, 
and  to  many  large  cities  and  towns.  In  the 
suburbs  of  London,  north,  west,  south,  and 
south-east,  residential  districts  have  come  into 
existence,  with  paved  roads  and  streets  in 
scores,  and  inhabited  houses  in  hundreds,  that 
were  fields  and  gardens,  or  waste  land  waiting 
for  tbe  builder,  in  1861.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  revised  plan  of  division  for  tbe 
metropolis  will  require  the  addition  of  hundreds 
of  new  enumeration  districts.  The  metropolis 
will  require,  allowing  an  average  of  1,000  per- 
sons to  each  enumerator,  an  army  of  above  3,000 
men,  whose  fees,  according  to  the  table  of  allow- 


1845.  Dingestow  Court  : 
moutkshire.  N. 

1845.  Church  in  Curtttin-road,  SLoreditch,  London.  N. 
18-45.  Rochester  Cathedral;  Dean  and  Chapter,  Kent. 

A. 

1846.  Newton  House  : Duchess  Dowager  of  Cleveland, 

Yorkshire.  A. 

1810.  Bahdown  Farm-honse;  R.  S.  Holford,  esq.,  Gloa- 
ceste’ shire.  N. 

1846.  Great  Bridlcsford Farm  : ditto,  IsleofWight.  A. 
1846.  Lock  Chape),  Middlesex.  U. 

1848.  Cbestall  House : — Phelps,  esq.,  Gloucestershire. 

N. 

134S.  Woolhampton  House:  Earl  of  Falmouth,  Berk; 
shire.  A. 

1848.  Lamorrao  Parsonage : ditto,  Cornwall.  N. 

1848.  Down  Farm;  R.  S.  Holtord,  esq.,  Glouccster- 
ahire.  U. 

1848.  Elmstreo  Farm  : ditto,  ditto.  U. 

1840.  Wanlip  Hall:  Sir  G.  Palmer,  hart.,  Leieester- 
shi:e.  A. 

Wanlip  Hall,  New  Conservatory  : ditto,  ditto.  A. 

1849.  All  Saints’ Church,  Bethual-grcen,  London.  U. 
1849,  "White  Hart  Inn  : R.  6.  Holforu,  esq.,  Glouccster- 

1849.  Paliuei’s  Farm  : ditto.  Isle  ofWight.  U. 

1361,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Rochester  Cathedral : Rev.  Dr. 
Griffith,  Kent.  A. 

1851.  St  . Thomas's  Church,  Nova  Scotia  Gardeas, 
London.  U. 

1853.  St.  Margaret’s  House:  Lord  Kilmorey,  Isle, 
worth.  N. 

1853,  Shernfold  Park:  Hon.  P.  Ashburnbam,  Sussex. 

K". 

1356.  Brsm'.hct  Honse  : Sir"\V.  Earle,  Hampshire.  N. 
1856.  Nos.  2‘l  & 21,  Berkeley-square  : Lord  Lindsay, 
London.  A. 
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anccs  sanctioned  by  the  Treasary,  will  amount 
to  about  5,5001.,  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of 
the  extra  allowances  to  registrars  and  their 
superintendents  for  their  special  work. 

An  important  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
Begiatrar-General  urging  mayors  and  other  local 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  which  enjoin  that  all  streets 
should  be  named  and  all  houses  numbered  that 
are  under  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The 
circular  has  some  interesting  notes  appended, 
particularly  respecting  London  streets.  It 
appears  that  the  metropolis  has  30,000  streets, 
of  an  average  length  of  a furlong,  or  an  eighth 
of  a mile.  The  longest  runs  to  a mile,  and  a few 
to  even  more.  The  numbers  sometimes  reach  to 
■929,  but  never  to  a higher  figure.  The  name  of 
a new  street  in  London  is  restricted  to  one  word, 
with  the  addition  of  “street”  or  “road,”  or 
other  analogous  term.  The  latter  term  is  applied 
to  leading  thoroughfares  of  considerable  length. 
Lists  of  streets,  and  of  all  changes  in  street 
names,  are  published  in  London,  the  list  showing 
also  the  pariah  in  which  each  is  situate;  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  authorities 
of  all  large  towns.  Experience  has  decided  in 
favour  of  numbering  the  houses  of  a street  so 
that  all  the  numbers  upon  one  side  of  the 
street  shall  be  odd,  and  on  the  other  side 
even.  The  role  is  to  make  the  left-hand 
house  at  the  end  of  the  street  nearest 
one  central  point  (in  London  it  is  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral),  No.  1.  Thus,  with  the  back 
tovi'urds  the  central  point,  the  odd  numbers 
are  on  the  left  hand  side.  In  some  English 
villages  all  the  houses  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively ; and  that  system  is  also  in  use  in  Vienna, 
where  every  house  has  its  number,  For  the 
purposes  of  the  census  a system  of  designating 
every  house  distinctly  would  prove  of  immediate 
utility.  It  would  be  also  of  permanent  value 
for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  in  the 
direction  of  letters,  in  registering  electors,  and, 
in  short,  in  all  administrative  arrangements. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  mayors,  corporations, 
and  other  local  authorities  may  cheerfully  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  the  Begiatar-General’s 
valuable  pacbical  suggestions. 


THE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE, 
ST.  MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 

A PEW  evenings  ago,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Ekyn, 
Mr.  Ayrton  made  the  following  statement:  — 
He  said,  a member  of  the  council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  bad  described  the  design 
of  the  new  Post-ofBce  as  the  ugliest  ever  con- 
ceived, as  devoid  of  all  architectural  knowledge 
and  treatment,  and  as  the  result  of  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  Department  of  Works  consequent 
upon  the  arrangements  recently  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  that  department.  Per- 
haps the  best  answer  to  that  was  to  state  ex- 
actly what  had  occurred.  The  design  for  the 
new  Post-ofBce  was  originally  prepared  by  ai\ 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Works,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  J.  Manners,  when  First  Com- 
midsioner;  but  on  Mr.  Layard  taking  charge 
of  that  office,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  design, 
and  did  not  approve  it,  bub  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Forguason,  in  the  Office  of  Works,  he  pre- 
pared what  they  deemed  an  improved  design, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Postmaster- General  and 
the  Treasury.  Being  approved  by  both  those 
departments,  tenders  were  invited  for  carrying 
out  the  design  before  he  himself  became  First 
Commissioner.  To  show  the  value  of  that  archi- 
tectural criticism,  be  might  add  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  lustitute  of  Architects  themselves  re- 
commended that  Mr.  Fergnsaon  should  receive 
her  Majesty’s  gold  medal  for  bis  great  know- 
ledge— of  which  every  one  was  aware, — in  mat- 
ters connected  with  architecture,  and  for  his  in- 
structivo  writing  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Fergnsson 
being  the  gentleman  who  approved  and  settled 
the  design  for  that  new  building. 

With  reference  to  this  statement,  we  have 
received  the  following  from  Mr,  Fergnsson  : — 


When  answering  Mr.  Ekyn’s  inquiry  in  Par- 
liament on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  Mr. 
Ayrton  used  the  word  “ approved”  in  a manner 
which  seems  likely  to  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  part  I was  called  on  to  play  with 
reference  to  the  design  of  the  new  Post-office,  in 
St.  Martin’ s-le-G rand, 

Mr.  Ayrton’s  account  of  the  early  history  of 
the  design  is  perfectly  correct.  Before  I joined 
the  office,  a design  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Williams,  an  officer  of  the  Board  who  for  many 


years  previously  had  the  sole  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility— subject  only  to  the  nomioal  control 
of  the  First  Commissioner — of  designing  and 
erecting  all  the  buildings  required  for  post-office 
purposes  in  England.  •’-.'•.’'Sj'R  - i':-' 

This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  late 
First  Commissioner,  and  was  countersigned  by 
the  Post-office  authorities,  and  any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  official  etiquette  in  these 
matters  will  know  bow  delicate  a matter  it  is  for 
a new  First  Commissioner  to  interfere  with  a 
matter  so  settled  aud  passed.  Had  that  design 
been  carried  out,  it  might  have  justified  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  present  one, 
I therefore  considered  it  very  fortunate  that 
I was  able  to  procure  the  assout  of  Mr. 
Layard  to  the  substitution  for  it  of  Mr,  Wil- 
liams’s original  design,  which  he  himself  pre- 
ferred to  this  one.  Having  done  this,  I sug- 
gested to  him  various  modifications,  which  he 
admitted  were  improvements,  and  so  soon  as  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  I had  got  the  best 
design  which  under  all  the  complex  ciroumstances 
of  the  case  it  was  possible  to  procure,  I took 
the  steps  requisite  for  obtaining  the  approval  of 
it  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  got  it  passed 
for  execution.  I did  not  then  think  it  part 
of  my  duty  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  Mr. 
Williams’s  position  as  an  arohiteot  or  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  design,  nor  do  I wish  to  do  so  now. 
All  I had  to  do  was  what  I considered  the  best 
thing  practicable  for  the  public  service  in  the 
situation  in  whichlwas  placed,  though  whether 
I personally  approved  or  disapproved  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s design  is  known  only  to, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Feegusson. 


ACCIDENTS. 

The  Imperial  Gasworks  Accident. — The  coro- 
ner’s inquest  has  been  concluded.  The  evidence 
of  Richard  Roach  and  Edward  Grady,  two  in- 
jured workmen  employed  with  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence,  in  removing  the 
arches  and  division-walla  of  the  retort-ovens, 
showed  that  there  was  no  shoriog  up  of  the 
arches  as  there  ought  to  have  been ; and  the 
men  believed  the  vibration  caused  by  coal-laden 
trucks  runniog  into  the  building  close  by  caused 
the  overlapping  iron  bands  to  shake  the  division- 
wall,  and  throw  it  down.  Henry  Skeenes,  the 
foreman  of  the  bricklayers,  said  the  wall  that 
fell  was  7 ft.  3 in,  long.  He  did  not  think  it  at 
all  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  shored  up, 
as  it  was  one  solid  mass,  and  of  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  a railway-train  over  it.  It  was  certain 
now,  however,  that  had  the  wall  been  shored  up, 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened.  Mr. 
John  Clarke,  engineer  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Com- 
pany’s works  at  King’s  Cross,  said  these  retort- 
arches  were  generally  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
ouoe  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  These  had  been 
up  about  ten  years.  He  never  apprehended  any 
danger,  and  could  not  account  for  the  accident 
except  that  there  might  be  a cracking  or  con- 
traction  of  the  wall  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  On 
the  arch  left  standing  he  had  placed  4^  tons  of 
sand,  and  he  believed  it  would  bear  20  tons. 
After  some  further  evidence,  the  jury,  after  half 
an  hour’s  deliberation,  returned  the  following 
verdict: — 

"That  the  deceased,  W,  Martin  Childs,  Joseph  Adams, 
and  Jacob  Bucklaud,  were  accidentally  killed  by  the  I'aU- 
ing  of  a wall  at  the  Imperial  Gasworks,  on  the  Sth  of 
February  last ; and  the  jury  empanelled  on  the  said 
bodies  are  of  opinion  that  the  division  wall  of  the  retort- 
ovens  which,  by  falling,  killed,the  deceased,  ought  to  have 
been  properly  kept  up  by  strutting,  and  that  by  the 
omission  of  this  act  the  work  the  men  were  engaged  ^in 
was  hazardous,  and  they  recommend  that  in  future  the 
proper  strutting  of  such  walls  be  adopted.” 

Fatal  Accident  at  Mile-end. — About  six  weeks 
ago  a contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Abbott 
to  construct  a sewer  from  the  main  sewer  in 
St.  Paul’s-road,  Burdett-road,  through  Robert- 
street.  Since  that  time  he  has  employed 
several  men  in  digging  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  there  was  an  excavation  30  ft.  in 
depth  there.  The  excavation  was  narrow  at  the 
top ; aud  as  it  was  intended  to  have  the  sewer 
bulging  out  at  tbe  bottom,  six  men  and  a lad 
were  ordered  to  dig  away  the  earth  that  was  at 
the  sides  of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  and  they 
accordingly  did  so  for  a distance  of  about  13  yards 
along  the  bottom  part.  Tbe  top  part  was  shored 
up  by  beams  and  struts  in  the  usual  manner ; 
bat  the  undermining  of  the  lower  earth  caused 
the  upper  crust  to  become  loosened.  The  ganger, 
or  foreman  of  the  works,  felt  the  gronnd  tremble 
underneath,  and  he  shouted  out  to  the  men  at 
work,  “ Ii’s  going  to  fall  in, — look  out ! ” Before 


the  workmen  could  escape  the  whole  side  of  the 
sewer  gave  way,  and  three  of  the  men  wero 
instantly  buried  and  killed,  underneath  a weight 
of  about  sixty  tons  of  earth.  Two  other  men 
and  a lad  had  two-thirds  of  their  bodies  buried. 
A number  of  men  were  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
they  succeeded,  after  two  hours,  in  extricating 
the  injured  persons.  The  three  men  who  were 
completely  buried  were  taken  out  dead.  At  the 
inquest  evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that 
the  sides  of  the  sewer — which  was  cub  throngh 
sand  and  clay — were  at  an  early  period  of  the 
work  rendered  unsafe  by  a stream  of  water, 
apparently  connected  with  an  old  sewer  cutting, 
and  which  the  workmen  had  been  unable  to 
check.  The  point  involved  was  whether  the 
contractor  had  taken  reasonable  precautions  to 
avert  danger  after  this  flow  of  water  was  dis- 
covered. The  coroner  adjourned  the  inquiry  in 
order  that  scientific  witnesses  might  be  examined 
on  the  question. 

Fail  0/  Scaffolding.— At  Messrs.  Trneman  & 
Hanbury’s  brewery,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfialda,  a 
scaffolding,  upon  which  a number  of  workmen 
wero  employed,  gave  way,  and  two  men  were 
thrown  to  the  ground  beneath,  the  result  being 
that  their  skulls  were  fractured.  They  were 
instantly  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  they 
died. 

Fall  of  Shopfronts.— ThQ  upper  portion  of  the 
brick  front  of  two  of  the  Hall  End  shops,  Halifax, 
recently  fell  down  upon  the  footpath  and  street : 
no  one  was  hurt.  The  shops  are  built  of  brick, 
and  at  the  top  an  ornamental  character  has  been 
given  them  by  a alight  brick  parapet,  hiding  the 
roof.  The  suow  and  thaws  and  frosts  of  winter 
have  been  so  many  batteriug-raras  to  drive  the 
parapet  forward.  There  was  a heavy  and  rapid 
fall  of  snow,  followed  by  a rapid  thaw  ; so  that 
as  each  littlo  avalanche  slipped  down  the  roof, 
at  last  the  whole  gave  way,  and  was  sent  into 
the  street  below. 

Fatal  Fall  from  a Chimney. — A fatal  accident 
has  occurred  to  Mr.  Joshua  Medwood,  orna- 
mental wood-cutter,  &o.,  Pontefraot-road,  Barns- 
ley. It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  erecting 
a building  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  aud  polish- 
ing  gravestones,  &c.,  by  steam-power.  He  was 
engaged  pointing  the  top  of  a chimney,  about 
40  ft.  in  height,  on  a scaffold  composed  of  three 
narrow  planks  and  upright  poles.  It  is  supposed 
that  as  he  was  in  a stooping  position  h&displaced 
a portion  of  the  cornice,  which  fell  against  him, 
and  caused  him  to  overbalance  himself.  Finding 
he  was  going  he  attempted  to  jump,  and  alighted 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  dislocating  both  his 
wrist  and  ankle  joints,  and  otherwise  injuring 
himself.  Mr.  Wainwright,  surgeon,  was  called 
in,  but  he  died  in  about  half  an  hour. 


WEST  HOATHLT,  SUSSEX. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  inhabitants  of  West 
Hoathly  re-assembled  iu  their  parish  church  for 
tbe  first  time,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months, 
during  which  period  extensive  restorations  and 
repairs  have  been  carried  on,  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  of  London,  arohi- 
tects.  Mr,  Ansoombe,  of  Lindfield,  was  the 
contractor. 

The  roof  of  the  church  has  been  stripped  off 
and  rebuilt,  and  is  now  covered  with  tiles;  some 
few  of  tbe  original  timbers*  having  been  found 
Buffioiently  sound,  have  been  re-inserted,  and 
four  or  five  courses  of  the  old  heavy  " Horsham 
slates,” — stone,  that  is, — have  been  relaid  above 
the  walls,  to  preserve,  as  it  were,  the  memory 
of  the  old  work.  This  is  outside  j but  within, 
an  entire  change  has  been  effected.  The  un- 
sightly flat  whitewashed  ceiling  has  given  place 
to  a handsome  open  roof,  the  woodwork  of  which 
is  in  good  taste,  and  admirably  executed.  The 
mean  little  west  gallery  has  disappeared,  aud 
also  the  former  poor  contrivance  for  a vestry; 
the  latter  has  been  constructed  in  the  tower,  and 
the  space  it  used  to  occupy  has  been  filled  with 
seats  for  the  school-children. 

By  a judicious  re-arrangement  of  tbe  chancel, 
a peculiar  apparent  increase  of  size,  of  large- 
ness, has  been  obtained,  which  is  likewise  aided 


* One  of  these  timbers — a tie-beam,  was  found  to  mea- 
sure 40  ft.  in  length ; it  ran  through  the  roof  of  both  nave 
and  south  aisle.  It  must  have  formed  part  of  the  pri- 
mrcval  forest  of  the  locality,— the  " Forest  ofAnderida, 
or  “ Andrasfs  Woed,"  for  when  tbe  church  was  built, 
there  were  no  roads  in  this  part  of  Susses  that 
admit  of  so  ponderous  a mass  being  brought  from  a dis- 
tance. Another  interesting  ‘‘find”  was  a ’.jj 

pfthaps  large  mnniment-chest,  scooped  out  o 
Irmk  of  . tree,  .nd  Mll.d  in  rougbly  " •‘‘j’ 
pieces  of  wood.  This  latter  .has  been  preserved,  but  the 
beam  was  too  decayed  for  using  again. 
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by  the  solid  appearance  of  the  open  pews, 
gained  by  the  addition  of  book-desks  at  the  back 
of  the  seats.  The  position  of  the  pnlpit  has 
been  slightly  altered,  and  a new  reading-desk 
and  a small  wooden  lectern  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  hideous  erection  of  a former  gene- 
ration of  West  Hoathlyites. 

The  stone  arches  and  columns,  and  the  mnl- 
lions  of  the  windows,  moat  of  them  of  excellent 
form  and  workmanship,  have  been  freed  from  all 
remains  of  whitewash,  and  thoroughly  repaired 
where  necessary ; and  the  windows  have  been 
glazed  with  green  cathedral  glass  of  small  size, 
and  set  in  varied  pattern.  Two  of  the  windows 
have  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass  by  a 
member  of  the  congregation, — an  additional 
donation  to  bis  already  handsome  subscription 
to  the  restoration  fund.  In  a small  village  like 
West  Hoathly  contributions  naturally  fall  some- 
what heavily  on  the  sparse  residents.  The  sum 
required  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  was  esti- 
mated at  1,4411,,  but  of  coarse  unforeseen  ex- 
penses have  occurred  to  increase  the  outlay ; of 
this  sum  it  was  thought  about  1001.  would  be 
covered  by  the  sale  of  the  old  materials.  Very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount  is  already  paid 
off,  and  I believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  hold 
a ceremonial  opening  later  in  the  season,  when 
some  little  matters  not  yet  finished  shall  have 
been  completed,  and  when  more  settled  weather 
shall  encourage  visitors  from  a distance;  and 
then,  doubtless,  a collection  will  be  made  to 
clear  off  any  casualties  that  may  arise  in  winding 
up  the  accounts.  We  have  as  yet  no  reredos, 
but  we  live  in  hope  of  getting  one  some  day. 
The  spire  of  our  church  is  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions : it  is  lofty,  and  being  also  perched  on  a 
high  ridge  of  bills,  it  serves  as  a landmark  for 
many  miles  round.  This  spire  and  the  tower 
below  have  been  merely  repaired  and  made 
weather-tight,  the  shingling  renewed  where 
needed,  the  weathercock  regilt,  and  a lightning- 
conductor  added,  The  foundations  of  the  walla 
have  been  everywhere  cleared  of  the  accumu- 
lated earth,  a stone  paving  has  been  laid  all 
ronnd,  and  a series  of  water-pipes  and  stone 
gnttera  provided. 

While  the  works  were  in  progress  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  east  wall  was  8 in.  out  of  the 
upright,  so  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  A partly  new  east  window  has  been  in- 
serted, the  original  one  having  been  cut  down 
and  left  with  a square  head  long  before  our  time. 
All  old  string-courses  have  been  repaired  where 
possible,  great  care  having  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve every  inch  of  the  original  work  that  could 
be  saved, — so  that  while  it  is  now  perfectly  sound, 
our  old  church  has  lost  very  little  of  its  familiar 
character  to  our  eyes.  A mean  little  cresting, 
however,  now  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
which  no  one  amongst  us  seems  to  like,  but  which 
we  all  tolerate,  partly  because  we  think  it  may 
be  correct,  but  mostly  in  deference  to  our  archi- 
tect, with  whose  work  we  feel  we  have,  on  the 
whole,  good  cause  to  be  well  satisfied.  Of  course 
there  are  always  little  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  minor  matters  of  detail,  and  some  of  ns  think 
that  a few  of  the  forms  introduced  might  have 
been  more  elegant,  and  that  others  might  have 
been  differently  arranged  so  as  to  produce  more 
play  of  outline,  more  life,  and  a better  general 
effect ; but  any  one  who  remembers  the  church 
as  it  was  will  agree  with  us  that  we  may  well  be 
greatly  gratified  to  see  it  as  it  is. 

A handsome  wooden  porch  replaces  the  un- 
sightly hovel  of  brick  and  mortar  that  was 
attached  to  the  south  wall.  The  sides  are 
pierced  with  a range  of  suitable  windows,  glazed 
with  the  old  weather-stained  quarries  out  of  the 
church  ; and  below,  on  each  side,  is  a comfortable 
bench.  The  old  oak  door,  studded  with  iron 
nails,  and  bearing  the  date  1626,  has  been  re- 
paired, cleaned,  and  varnished. 

The  mortuary-tablets  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and  fixed  again  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  around  a quatre- 
foil  coloured-glass  window,  and  above  the  seats  of 
the  school  ohildren. 

According  to  the  architect’s  report,  a large 
portion  of  the  original  Norman  structure  still 
remains ; but  those  parts  of  the  church  visible 
inside  date  mostly  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
During  the  restorations,  several  of  the  earlier 
features  were  disclosed.  Also,  in  scraping  the 
plaster  from  the  walls,  some  remains  of  mural 
paintings  came  to  sight;  but  moat  of  them  were 
in  too  fragmentary  and  decayed  a state  to  allow 
of  preservation.  Some  early  windows  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  however,  have  a very 
handsome  flowing  ornamentation  of  scroll-work, 
in  deep  crimson  colour,  covering  the  entire  splay 


of  the  opening ; and  immediately  opposite,  on 
the  south  wall,  and  above  the  line  of  the  elegant 
sedilia  and  piscina,  half  of  a corresponding  win- 
dow-arch was  found  bricked  up,  the  splay  being 
similarly  decorated.  The  remainder  of  the 
window  must  have  been  destroyed  when  the 
chantry  chapel  was  lengthened,  one  of  the  main 
arches  of  the  church  now  occupying  its  place. 

A massive  pier  between  the  south  aisle  and 
nave  was  found  to  be  pierced  by  a passage-way, 
high  up,  evidently  the  opening  to  the  rood-loft. 
The  marks  of  the  stairway  were  to  be  seen  below 
in  the  plaster.  This  opening  has  now  been 
judiciously  left  clear  all  through,  and  forms  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  former  history  of  our 
old  church.  E.  F.  H. 


THE  NEW  TRADE-UNION  BILL. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  has  brought 
in  bis  Bill  on  Trade-unions. 

The  bill  repeals  the  existing  statutes  which 
expressly  deal  with  the  subject  of  trade-unions, 
namely, — 1.  The  Trade  Combination  Act  of 
1825  (6  George  IT.  c.  129),  with  its  amending 
Act  (22  Victoria,  o.  34).  2.  The  penal  clause  of 
the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act,  under 
which  two  years’  imprisonment  may  be  awarded 
as  the  punishment  for  an  assault  committed  iu 
pursuance  of  an  nnlawful  combination ; and  3. 
The  Trade-union  Protection  Fund  Act  of  1869. 

The  bill  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads  : — 1.  Criminal  provisions  ; 2.  Civil  pro- 
visions; 3.  Registration. 

With  regard  to  criminal  provisions,  the  bill 
commences  by  abrogating  the  rale  that  every 
trade-union  (except  one  which  has  for  its  sole 
object  the  modification  of  boors  and  wages), 
from  the  mere  fact  that  its  purpose  is  to  restrain 
trade,  and  quite  irrespective  of  any  means  by 
which  that  pnrpose  is  to  be  effected,  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  render- 
ing every  member  of  it  liable  to  indictment. 
The  bill  so  defines  the  term  “trade-union  “ as  to 
include  casual  or  temporary  combinations,  and 
consequently  this  clause  will  serve  to  protect, 
not  only  trade-unionists,  but  also  non-nnioniats, 
who  may  join  in  a strike  or  other  trade  combina- 
tion; also  masters  as  well  as  workmen.  The 
third  section  strikes  at  the  nse  of  improper 
means  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  a trade- 
union  ; in  other  words,  at  the  offence  of  coercion. 
In  effect,  it  re-enacts  the  penal  provisions  in 
the  repealed  statute  of  6 George  IT.  against 
“ violence,”  “ threats,”  “ intimidation,”  “ moles- 
tation,” and  obstruction,  except  that  the  acts 
constituting  the  offence  are  not  left  vague,  but 
are  strictly  defined.  Violence,  indeed,  means 
any  violence,  either  to  person  or  property  ; but 
“ threats”  and  “ intimidation  ” are  confined  to 
suoh  threats  as  in  other  cases  justify  a justice  in 
demanding  sureties  of  the  peace, — i.  e.  to  threats 
of  personal  violence  to  a man,  his  wife,  or  child, 
or  threats  to  burn  a man’s  house  down,  such 
threats  being  made  in  earnest  so  as  to  cause 
terror.  In  like  manner  the  Acts  which  consti- 
tute “molestation”  or  “obstruotion”  are  limited 
to  the  following  : — 1.  The  persistently  following 
about  a person  from  place  to  place ; 2.  The 
hiding  of  tools  or  depriving  a workman  of  bis 
tools ; 3.  The  watching  or  besetting  by  two  or 
more  other  persons  of  the  house  or  place 
where  a master  or  workman  resides  or  works 
or  happens  to  be,  or  the  following  him 
tamultuouely  through  the  streets.  These 
acts,  however,  are  not  made  criminal  in 
themselves.  They  are  only  declared  to  be 
criminal  when  done  with  a view  to  coerce  any 
employer  or  workman  in  his  trade  or  employ- 
ment. The  clause,  as  a whole,  is  special  in  so 
far  as  it  makes  acts  criminal  when  done  with  a 
view  to  coerce  in  trade  which  are  not  criminal 
when  done  with  any  other  object,  but  in  form 
it  is  perfectly  general,  affecting  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  alike ; the  offence, 
however,  is  in  its  nature  one  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  committed  by  employers.  The  provision 
of  the  bill  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of 
assault,  libel,  riot,  &o.,  but  is  in  subatitution  for 
the  provision  which  some  judicial  authorities 
hold  to  be  iu  force  by  the  common  law  against 
the  offence  of  obstruction  to  the  free  course  of 
trade.  As  under  the  6 George  IV.,  the  offence 
is  made  the  subject  of  summary  jurisdiction  by 
two  justices  iu  petty  sessions,  with  an  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  extreme  punishment 
which  may  be  awarded  is  three  months’  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour. 

As  to  the  civil  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  rule 
now  in  force,  as  to  restraint  of  trade,  debars  any 


court  of  justice  from  enforcing  any  agreement  or 
trust  whatsoever  relative  to  trade-unions,  for 
such  agreements  as  aim  at  restraint  of  trade 
are  in  themselves  illegal,  and  such  as  have  no 
aim  of  the  kind  are,  nevertheless,  by  their  con. 
nexion  with  trade-unions  “ tainted  with  ille- 
gality,” and  equally  unenforceable.  The  fourth 
section  of  the  bill  abrogates  the  rule  by  declaring 
that  the  purposes  of  a trade-union  shall  not,  by 
reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any 
agreement  of  trust.  The  next  section,  however, 
makes  some  necessary  exceptions.  Certain  con.- 
tracts  which  are  therein  specified  and  which 
may  be  called  the  primary  contracts  of  trade- 
unions,  are  declared  unenforceable  ; for  instance, 
no  person  is  to  be  compelled  to  carry  out  his 
contract  not  to  work  or  not  to  employ,  and  no 
person  is  to  be  entitled  to  sue  for  benefits  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  a contract  with  a trade 
union.  This  might  seem  to  restore  the  status 
quo,  but  the  effect  of  the  provisions  as  a whole 
will  be  that  all  collateral  and  subsidiary  agree- 
ments connected  with  trade-unions  will  become 
enforceable.  For  example,  a trade-union  secre- 
tary will  henceforward  be  competent  to  sue  for 
his  salary,  and  an  action  for  a breach  of  the 
covenants  of  a lease  of  a building  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a trade-union  will  no  longer  be  liable 
to  be  barred  by  the  plea  that  the  premises 
were  let  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The  sixth 
section  exempts  trade-unions  from  the  Companies 
Acts.  The  same  section  withdraws  trade-unions 
also  from  the  operations  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts.  The  remainder  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
subject  of  registration,  which  is  made  volun- 
tary, not  compulsory.  The  only  conditions 
attached  to  it  are  such  as  to  secure  publicity. 
The  Board  of  Trade  is  the  registrar.  Trade- 
unions  which  fail  to  register  will  remain  under 
the  disabilities  entailed  by  non-incorporation. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  BY  PRACTICAL  MEN 
FOR  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 
giRj — Xt  might  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
the  rising  generation  of  young  architects  for  their 
facility  and  knowledge  in  passing  a desirable 
examination  (and  even  for  others)  if  there  were 
a series  of  papers  drawn  np  from  time  to  time 
by  good  practical  and  experienced  workmen,  if 
they  were  to  put  forth  their  experience  in  such 
papers  as  above  stated,  as  relating  to  every 
branch  of  building  which  might  refer  to  public  or 
private  buildings.  This  might  be  followed  by 
clear  and  practical  instructions  and  observations 
in  the  form  of  specification.  Matters  of  taste 
and  decorations  might  succeed  this  by  a different 
class  of  artificers.  All  this  would  be  a sure 
footing  to  go  opon,  divested  of  all  theory.  In 
such  firms  as  Cubitt’a,  &c.,  such  men  are  to  be 
found  capable  of  the  task,  and  papers  might  be 
submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Builder.  W. 


THE  PAST  CENTURY  AND  THE  PRESENT 

A PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  on  the  14th  instant,  the  new  presi- 
dent, Mr.  F,  R.  Wilson,  after  thanking  the  mem- 
bers for  placing  him  in  that  position,  and 
assuring  them  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  compliment,  said, — 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  president  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind  is  subject  to  the  same 
reign  of  circumstances  that  affects  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  London.  Should  any  important  event 
occur  in  a mayoralty,  the  mayor  becomes,  by 
virtue  of  it,  an  important  personage ; but  should 
his  year  of  office  be  unmarked  by  any  public 
benefit,  he  scarcely  emerges  from  the  shade  in 
which  private  individuals  are,  figuratively,  sup- 
posed to  dwell.  Should  an  architectural  or 
archtoological  congress  take  place  iu  Newcastle,, 
the  president  of  this  association  would  naturally 
take  a prominent  place  in  our  associated  wel- 
come of  it;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  or  similar 
jubilee,  there  are  but  few  ways  of  showing  extra 
zeal  beyond  those  that  are  open  to  us  all  in  our 
private  capacities.  I have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion after  thinking  of  the  completeness  of  the 
reports  prepared  by  the  secretaries,  which  have 
recorded  all  the  transactions  of  the  past  years, 
and  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
matter  of  the  alliance,  all  perfected,  mainly, 
without  presidential  aid.  And,  in  looking  over 
the  remarks  I am  about  to  make,  the  oonviction 
comes  home  to  me — with  quite  a concussion. 

We  must  all  feel  there  is  a marked  stride  in 
the  public  appreciation  of  architecture  of  late 
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years  j and  althoagh  we  cannot  credit  onr  asso- 
ciation with  the  whole  praise  of  it,  yet,  I think, 
it  has  done  its  part  in  the  very  desirable  work. 
A hundred  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  who  conld  afford  it 
made  what  was  called  the  ” grand  tour,”  our 
own  architecture  was  considered  positively  be- 
neath notice.  Looking  at  Dr.  Goldsmith  as  a 
representative  man,  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
little  he  makes  of  English  architecture.  When 
his  Citizen  of  the  World  arrived  in  London  from 
China,  vi&  Amsterdam,  he  makes  him  tell  his 
impressions  of  London  in  these  terms  : — 

“Judge,  then,  how  great  ia  my  disappointment,  on 
entering  London,  to  see  no  signs  of  that  opulence  so  mncb 
talked  of  abroad  ! Wherever  I turn,  I am  presented  with 
a gloomy  solemnity  in  the  houses,  the  streete,  and  the  in- 
habitants;  none  of  the  beautiful  gilding  which  makes  a 
principal  ornaiLent  in  Chinese  architecture.  The  streets 
of  Nankin  are  Bometimes  strewed  with  gold  leaf;  very 
dill’erent  are  those  of  London.  In  the  midst  of  their  pave- 
ments a great  lazy  puddle  moves  muddily  along ; heavily- 
laden  machines,  with  wheels  of  unwieldy  thiokness, 
crowd  up  every  passage;  so  that  a stranger,  instead  of 
ilnding  time  for  observation,  is  often  happy  if'  ho  can  Had 
time  to  escape  being  crushed  to  pieces.  The  houses 
borrow  very  lew  ornaments  from  arohiteotnro ; their  chief 
decoration  seems  to  be  a paltry  piece  of  painting,  hnugout 
at  their  doors  or  windows,  at  once  a proof  of  their  mai- 
gence  and  vanity : their  vanity  in  each  having  one  of 
those  pictnres  exposed  to  public  view ; and  their  indi- 
gence in  being  unable  to  get  them  better  painted," 

When  he  visits  Westminster  Abbey,  its  archi- 
tecture is  dismissed  in  three  lines  in  favour  of  a 
long  meditation  amoeg  the  tombs  upon  the 
vanity  of  the  English  method  of  rewarding  or 
recording  the  merits  of  the  dead.  These  three 
lines,  making  doe  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  Chinese  eyes  that  are  supposed  to  have 
received  the  impressions,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
short  measure  for  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Chinese  philosopher  exclaims,  ” Imagine  a 
temple  marked  with  the  hand  of  antiquity, 
solemn  as  religious  awe,  adorned  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  barbarous  prefusion,  dim  win- 
dows, fretted  pillars,  long  colonnades,  and  dark 
ceilings.”  And  then  he  commences  his  re- 
flections upon  the ‘‘puny  child  of  the  dust.” 

At  St.  Paul’s  it  was  just  the  same.  Gold- 
smith made  him  see  and  describe,  not  the  build- 
ing, but  the  congregation,  ogling,  whispering, 
taking  snuff',  and  one  worshipper  asleep  because 
he  had  eaten  too  hearty  a dinner,  and  another 
dozing  because  she  had  sat  up  all  night  at  a 
brag  party.  The  general  appreciation  of  Classic 
in  preference  to  Gothic  architecture  crops  out, 
however,  in  one  sentence,  where,  before  mention 
of  what  he  calls  the  rags  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  enemy  and  hung  round  the  walls,  he 
says,  ” This  temple  is  far  superior  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  to  the  Abbey.” 

In  Dr,  Johnson’s  works  there  is  but  the  rarest 
and  most  casual  mention  of  any  specimens  of 
our  national  architecture.  And  so  on,  through 
all  the  last-century  wits.  Men  and  manners  were 
their  themes.  Not  one  of  them  but  sincerely 
believed  in  his  heart  that  architecture  meant 
enly  the  Greek  mode  of  building;  and  they  felt 
that  allusions  to  it  would  fall  but  tamely  upon 
the  ear  of  the  general  public  for  whom  they 
wrote. 

Yet  it  was  not  always  so  ; for  Milton  was  par- 
ticular to  mention  that  there  was  an  architect 
thrust  out  of  Ileaven  with  the  rebellious  angels 
at  the  fall.  He  mentions  the  sapphire  towers  he 
built  in  Heaven  : — 

“ His  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a tower’d  structure  high 
■Where  sceptred  augels  held  their  residence, 

And  sat  as  princes." 

At  least  fifty  beautiful  lines  are  given  to  this 
pre-historio  architect.  The  poet  tells  us, — 

“ in  Ausonian  land 

Men  cull’d  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell 
Prom  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o’er  the  crystal  battlementa  : from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A Bummer'a  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropp’d  from  the  zenith  like  a tailing  star. 

On  Lemnos  tb’HSgean  isle  : thus  they  relate. 

Erring ; lor  he  with  this  rebellions  ront 
Pell  long  before." 

And  although  Milton  gives  Doric  pillars  with 
a golden  architrave  to  the  palace  Mulciber  built 
for  Lucifer,  we  may  see  by  the  oft-quoted  pas- 
sage in  “II  Penseroso”  that  he  had  a deep  and 
solemn  sympathy  with  English  or  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.  1 allude  to  that  passage  where  he  says 
his  feet  will  never  fail 

“ To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale, 

Ard  love  the  high-ombow6d  roof. 

With  antique  pillars  massy  prooL 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religions  light." 

But  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Lord  Burlington, 
Kent,  Is  ash,  and  the  rest  of  their  school  came 
r.fter  Milton,  and  created  that  indifl'erence  for 


Eoglish  arc'jiteotnre  which  the  silenoj  of  con- 
temporary literature  indicates. 

All  this,  however,  is  now  changed.  The  build- 
ing of  an  English  cathedral  was,  we  know,  one 
of  the  dictraotioDB  with  which  our  ex-Prime 
Minister  perplexed  Lotbair  iu  the  early  part  of 
his  history;  and  the  architectural  effects  thrown 
in  here  and  there  iu  that  book  are  very  enjoy- 
able. Mr.  Dickens  put  out  his  very  best  strength 
in  delineating  ancient  English  buildings,  and 
their  impressions  on  our  minds,  beginning  with 
his  charming  legends  of  the  stained  glass  window 
called  “ The  Five  Sisters,”  in  York  Cathedral,  and 
hisacconnt  of  thesteeplein  the  famous  “Chimes,” 
down  to  his  beautiful  descriptions  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  in  “Edwin  Drood.”  I think  it  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott  who  first  showed  that  English 
and  Scottish  architecture  would  adorn  Eoglish 
and  Scottish  literature ; and  it  must  be  owned 
bis  descriptions  of  Melrose  Abbey  and  of  Brad- 
wardine  Hall  are  as  absolutely  fascinating  as  his 
love  scenes,  and  more  popular. 

I was  struck,  in  reading  the  architectural 
experiences  lately  given  to  the  world  by  an  octo- 
genarian architect,  Mr.  Taylor,  how  completely 
oar  own  profession  endorsed  the  opinion  of  the 
literati  as  to  the  valuelessness  of  Eoglish 
architecture,  despite  the  attempts  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mr.  Beckford  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
taste  in  the  direction  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
As  soon  as  an  architeotural  pupil  had  finished 
his  articles,  away  he  went  to  Greece.  Mr.  Taylor 
did  the  same.  Sir  Robert  Smirke  bad  preceded 
him  by  a few  years.  Professor  Cockerell’s  traces 
were  still  fresh.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Messrs.  Hardwick,  Vulliamy,  Baaevi, 
were  all  at  work  in  the  Eternal  City  when  he 
arrived  there,  besides  Gibson,  Eastlake,  and 
other  English  painters.  To  be  a man  of  letters 
even  at  that  date  was  to  be  a good  classic  scholar ; 
and  to  be  an  architect  was  to  have  studied 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings.  If  any  of  these 
travelled  students  published  their  sketches,  they 
were  either  Greek  or  Roman.  The  Modimval 
monuments  of  Prance  and  Italy,  like  those  of 
England,  were  regarded,  not  so  much  with 
admiration  as  with  sorrow,  that  they  were  not 
classic.  Even  the  stones  of  Venice  were  counted 
second  to  a few  overthrown  columns  on  classic 
soil.  In  December,  18-14,  one  celebrated  archi- 
tect, too  early  cub  off',  wrote  to  another, — 
" Architecture,  as  a noble  science  and  beautiful 
art,  in  the  highest  sense  of  those  terms,  exists 
unfortunately,  at  present  only  in  ruins,  or  in 
history  and  imagination.”  He  was  thinking 
only  of  the  city  of  the  Crnsars  and  the  works  of 
the  anoiont  Greeks. 

As  in  literature,  all  this  is  changed  too.  The 
bewitching  old  French  towns,  with  their  gabled 
houses,  with  their  half-dozen  stories  of  dormers 
lighting  up  their  steep  roofs,  and  clever  oriels, 
wonderful  niches,  snadowy  balconies,  over- 
hanging eaves,  carved  timber-work ; the  ancient 
free  and  art-loving  cities  of  Germany,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  North  Italy,  have  more 
attractions  now  for  the  sketching  students  than 
Greece,  because  their  architecture  is  more  akin 
to  our  own.  Berne  and  Basle,  Friburg  and 
Frankfort,  Munich  and  Milan,  Venice  and 
Verona  are  as  familiar  in  our  sketch-books  as 
Lanercost  or  Lindisfarne.  Within  this  century 
English  architecture  has  set  up  a literature  of 
its  own.  Rickman,  perhaps,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  in  his  “ Attempt  to  Discriminate.”  Then 
arose  Pugin,  with  his  “ True  Principles  of  Gothic 
Architecture.”  The  brothers  Brandon  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  it  when  they  published 
their  “ Parish  Churches.”  The  Jiuilder  news- 
paper was  started  to  represent  the  profession 
and  its  works,  and  conducted  with  so  much 
success  as  to  bring  competitors  into  the  field. 
An  Institute  of  British  Architects  has  been 
organised,  compassing  the  periodical  reading  ol 
professional  papers,  and  their  subsequent  distri- 
bution to  members.  Publishers  have  arisen 
who,  like  Mr.  Weale,  have  devoted  their  under- 
takings to  architeotural  works.  Countless  hand- 
books  .manuals,  and  books  of  details  have  been 
issued.  Messrs.  Gwiit,  Fergusson,  Godwin, 
Scott,  Burges,  and  Street  have  made  larger 
additions  to  this  literature.  Architectural  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  ia  various  parts  of  the 
country.  And  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “ Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture”  shone  upon  thousands  of  minds 
prepared  to  receive  every  ray  with  rapture. 

It  appears  to  me,  if  we  could  only  augment 
this  newly-awakened  interest  in  architecture 
generally,  and  draw  it  towards  a proper  national 
pride  in  our  English  architecture,  we  should  be 
doing  a very  profitable  work.  The  grand  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? And 


I reply,  nob  by  making  a secret  mystery  of  oor 
craft,  as  the  Freemasons  did  of  old,  bub  by  pur- 
suing and  widening  out  the  same  course  that 
has  already  proved  successful, — explaining,  ex- 
pounding, dilating,  detailing,  publishing,  and 
proclaiming  on  all  sides,  at  every  turn,  the 
charm,  the  meaning,  and  the  manner  of  English 
architecture. 

The  preservation  of  every  fragment  of  existing 
examples  of  it  is  an  important  assistance  to  us ; 
and  we  must  be  down,  with  all  the  stringency  of 
a Prassian  requisition,  upon  any  attempt  to  de- 
prive us  of  one  of  them. 

Popular  lectures,  given  in  connexion  with 
mechanics’  institutions,  schools  of  art,  or  other- 
wise, will  also  help  to  spread  this  desirable 
taste.  Gratis  exhibitions  of  architectural  draw- 
ings are  also  means  to  the  same  end.  We  have 
Penny  Readings  now,  as  regular  institutions, 
why  not  Penny  Art  and  Architectnral  Exhi- 
bitions ? Aoconnts  of  ancient  buildings,  like 
that  of  Brenckburn  Priory,  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
cannot  fail,  too,  to  increase  this  general  appre- 
ciation. 

I say  general  appreciation,  because  I think 
we  may  congratulate  the  profession  upon  the 
fact,  that  a deep  consideration  for  the  beauties 
of  our  national  architecture  has  already  taken 
root  in  high  places.  The  volume  on  the  feudal 
antiquities  of  this  county,  printed  for  private 
distribution  by  the  late  Algernon,  fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  bears  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment. Dean  Milman’s  book,  on  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  Dean  Stanley,  on  West- 
minster Abbey,  will  occur  to  you  as  further  in- 
stances of  amateur  interest  in  professional  sub- 
jects ; and  now  we  have  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s 
little  book  upon  Iona,  as  a more  recent  example 
of  it. 

I will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  content 
myself  with  asking  you,  as  a further  contribu- 
tion from  this  Association  towards  the  good 
work,  for  more  papers,  more  drawings,  and  more 
visitors  for  our  meetings,  and  greater  efforts  to 
bring  architecture  into  the  notice  of  the 
general  public. 


CHURCH  OP  ST.  PETER,  CLERKENWELL. 

THE  SMITIiriELD  MARTYKS’  lIEStOEIAL, 

This  church,  of  which  we  give  illustrations 
in  our  present  number,  is  now  closely  approach- 
ing completion,  and  will  be  consecrated  as  soon 
as  the  remaining  funds  necessary  to  relieve  the 
building  from  debt  have  been  received.  It  occu- 
pies a commanding  position,  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  John-atreet-road,  leading  from  Smithfield  to 
Islington,  its  site  having  formed,  until  compara- 
tively lately,  a garden,  attached  to  what  is 
reputed  to  have  been  a manor-house  of  the 
Lords  Northampton,  still  existing,  in  a modernised 
shape,  and  converted  into  district  mission  schools. 
The  last  feature  of  its  earlier  appropriation  was 
a large  and  ancient  plane-tree,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Ashby-street,  nearly  on  the  spot  occu- 
pied by  the  present  church- tower,  to  which  it 
gave  place. 

In  the  erection  of  this  church,  a double  or 
two-fold  purpose  has  been  sought.  Some  few 
years  since  a movement  was  originated  having 
for  its  object  the  erection,  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  their  death,  of  some  tangible 
and  permanent  memorial  of  the  Protestant  and 
other  earlier  Reformers  who  suffered  at  Smith- 
field,  The  idea  was  so  far  successfully  carried 
out  that,  under  the  anspices  of  a committee 
formed  for  the  purpose,  subscriptions  to  some 
extent  were  obtained,  and  a sum  of  money  col- 
lected. This  sum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
bankers,  who,  unfortunately,  subsequently  failed ; 
and  the  scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  attendant 
loss,  remained  for  a time  in  abeyance.  On  the 
separation,  however,  of  the  mission  district  of 
St.  Peter,  Clerkenwell,  from  the  large  parish  of 
St.  James,  and  on  the  formation  of  a committee 
for  the  building  of  the  permanent  church  in 
' connexion  with  such  mission,  the  thought  Bug- 
' gested  itself  that,  as  the  site  procured  for  this 
: latter  purpose  was  in  a great  thoroughfare  to 
and  from  Smithfield,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
nearest  that  probably  could  be  obtained  to  that 
spot,  the  contemplated  building  might  be  de- 
voted to  the  realisation  of  the  originally  enter- 
tained intention  of  a “ Martyrs’  Memorial 
Church,”  in  connexion  or  association  with  the 
purposes  of  the  “ District  Chuich.”  Through 
the  medium  of  the  vicar,  and  the  inatrumentalicy 
of  others  interested  in  both  undertakings,  the 
“District  Church”  building  committee,  and  the 
“ Martyrs’  Memorial”  committee,  were  there- 
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upon  united,  the  nlbimate  result  being  the  edifice 
WB  have  illustrated. 

In  its  architectural  treatment,  the  chnrch 
exhibits  an  early  phase  oF  Gothic,  partaking 
slightly  of  the  foreign  or  French  element.  Its 
plan  in  its  completed  form,  as  shown  in  our 
engraving,  comprehends  an  apsidal  chancel, 
with  lateral  chapels,  also  spsidal,  north  and 
ponth.  A nave,  with  aisles;  transept,  with  vestry, 
&o.,  attached  on  the  south-east  j a tower,  reach- 
ing to  a height  of  over  125  ft.,  terminating  the 
north  aisle  at  its  western  end,  the  lower  story 
being  an  open  porch  of  access  from  the  north 
and  west;  and  a sontb-west  porch  finishing,  in 
like  manner,  the  south  aisle. 

The  material  employed  in  the  construction  is 
stock  brick,  picked  for  the  facings,  both  exterior 
and  interior,  and  Bath  stone ; the  former  being 
used  for  the  walling,  relieved  by  occasional 
narrow  banding  courses  of  red  brick,  and  the 
latter,  with  introductions  of  red  Mansfield  in 
the  shafts  of  columns,  and  Anoaster  stone  for 
weatherings,  &c.,  for  doorways,  windows,  string 
and  cornice  mouldings,  and  other  general  dress- 
ings and  enrichment.  The  nave  and  other  in- 
ternal arcades  are  also  of  Bath  stone ; the 
oolomns  of  the  former,  and  to  the  chancel  arch, 
being  of  polished  granite.  In  the  chancel  a 
range  of  arcaded  windows,  continned  round  the 
apse  above  a riobly-oarved  cornice,  rise  from 
shafts  of  marble.  The  arches  opening  into  the 
lateral  chapels  have  respond  shafts,  also  of  the 
same  material ; the  whole,  together  with  those 
of  the  nave  and  elsewhere,  having  richly-carved 
capitals,  bases,  and  snpporting  corbels.  From 
pimilar  corbels,  red  Mansfield  stone  sbafc-s 
finished  in  like  manner,  are  continned  upwards 
from  the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arcade,  and 
carry  the  roof  principals ; the  neckings  of  the 
same  intersecting  with  the  clearstory  string. 

This  roof,  together  with  that  of  the  transept, 
is  of  wronght  deal,  open  to  the  rafters  in  the 
upper  part,  plaster-ceiled  to  the  second  pnrlin, 
divided  iuto  bays  by  cnspabed  and  pierced  arch- 


braces dependent  from  the  principals,  and 
enriched  with  colour,  all  the  timbering  exposed 
to  view  being  lightly  stained. 

The  ohancel  and  lateral  chapel-roofs  are 
plaster-ceiled,  hemiapherioally,  and  enriched 
with  painting,  a similar  treatment  as  respects 
plaster  and  painted  decoration  being  applied  to 
the  walls  of  the  church  thronghont,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  springing  of  the  aisle- windows,  above 
which  the  finished  brickwork  of  the  general  con- 
struction shows  itself. 

The  seating  is  of  the  best  deal,  stained  and 
varnished  ; and  the  pavement  is  of  oolonred  tile, 
with  encaustic  patterns,  as  additional  enrich- 
ment, in  the  chancel.  The  pnlpit  is  of  Caen 
stone,  with  red  and  green  serpentine  for  base 
and  supporting  colnrans.  The  font,  with  the 
lectern  and  prayer-desk,  are  of  Bath  stone,  with 
marble  oolnmns,  and  carved  caps  and  bases,  &o. 

The  windows,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  clearstory  and  the  upper  lights  of  the  north 
chapel,  which  are  simply  geometric  patterns, 
enriched  by  lines  of  oolonr,  are  of  stained  and 
painted  glass,  bearing  appropriate  inscriptive 
texts.  The  seven  chancel  windows  have  the 
seven  “last  sentences  of  our  Lord;”  those  of 
the  north  aisle  and  transept,  “ the  Beatitudes;” 
those  of  the  north  chapel  and  the  south  transept, 
other  similar  texts.  These  windows  are  all 
gifts,  and  bear  a memorial  reference  as  relates 
, to  the  donor  of  each.  The  great  west  window 
has  four  sentences  from  the  “ Te  Deum,”  and  is 
a special  memorial  to  John  Rogers,  M.A.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul’s,  burnt  1555,  given  by  his 
descendant,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Exeter. 

As  respects  the  more  particular  memorial  cha- 
racter sought  to  be  given  to  the  chnrch,  this 
is  conveyed,  or  exhibited,  externally,  by  means 
of  Btatnes  and  bas-reliefs,  which  respectively 
fill  the  niches  of  the  tower  pinnacles,  the 
terminations  of  the  several  battresees,  and  the 
wall  spaces  beneath  the  large  window  in  the 
west  front,  the  rose- window  of  the  transepc,  and 
the  two  others  over  the  north  and  south  doorways 


of  the  tower.  Among  the  former,  as  already  exe. 
cnted  are  statues  of  William  Santre,  priest,  of 
St.  Osyth,  Essex,  A.D.  1400  (the  first  Smithfield 
martyr)  ; John  Badby  and  John  Claydon,  re- 
spectively, tailor  and  corrier,  of  London,  temp. 
Henry  IV.  and  Y. ; William  Taylor,  priest; 
Thomas  Bagley,  vicar  of  Monenden,  Essex  ; 
Joan  Boughton,  widow ; and  Richard  Bayfield, 
sometime  monk  of  Bary ; and  among  the 
latter,  representations  of  the  burning  of  John 
Bradford  and  John  Leaf ; the  progress  of 
John  Rogers  to  exeontion,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Anne  Askew,  Nicholas  Belenean,  and  the 
others  who  suffered  at  the  same  time  with  her. 

Internally  the  memorials  take  the  shape  of 
rnbrioated  inscriptions  (painted  on  imitative 
hangings,  disposed  round  the  walls  of  the 
church  below  a stone  band,  ornamented  with 
Scriptural  texts,  written  in  Gothic  letters),  re- 
cording the  names,  dates  of  death,  articles  of 
accusation,  «to.,  of  the  several  martyrs,  com- 
mencing with,  as  before  said,  the  first  Smith- 
field  martyr,  William  Santre,  and  ending  with 
Roger  Holland,  as  the  last,  and  the  six  com- 
panions, all  of  Islington,  who  suffered  with  him, 
Jane  27,  1558. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  the  church, 
as  at  present  executed,  is  for  about  700  adults. 
With  the  addition  of  the  south  aisle  and  cor- 
responding increase  of  transept  on  this  side,  it 
will  be  about  900. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  E.  L,  Blackbnrne, 
P.S.A.,  architect,  of  Bernard-street.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  of  Isling- 
ton. The  stained  glass  of  the  west  window  is 
from  the  bands  of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 

: West’ake;  that  of  the  ohancel,  and  the  small 
windows  of  the  west  front  and  south  transept, 
by  Messrs.  Baillie  & Mayer.  The  windows  of  the 
north  aisle  and  transept  are  by  Messrs.  Gibbs 
& Moore ; and  the  small  lower  windows  of  tho 
north  chapel,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &• 
Bayne.  The  painted  decorations  are  the  work 
of  Mr.  Homann. 
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GIVE  THE  LITTLE  ONES  A CHANCE. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago,  I remember  tbe  sale  of  a 
cellar  of  valuable  wines,  in  one  of  tbe  Midland 
Counties,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the 
neighbourhood.  The  big  lots  went  off  at  high 
prices,  to  the  wealthy  bidders  ; but  towards  the 
close  of  the  auction,  when  broken  lots  were  put 
up,  one  of  the  company  appealed  to  the  large 
buyers  to  let  the  little  ones  have  a chance.  This 
was  good-naturedly  acceded  to,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  everybody  was  satisfied,  a 
curate  even  carrying  off  eleven  bottles  of  ’34 
port  for  four  guineas. 

Now,  could  not  something  of  the  kind  be  done 
by  architects  ? and  if  so,  might  not  the  conse- 
quence be  that  that  which  is  now  a profession, 
and  fast  becoming  a trade,  may  be  restored  to 
an  art  ? As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  scarcely 
an  architect,  however  extensive  his  practice, 
who  would  refuse  the  smallest  undertaking;  and 
the  result  is  that,  what  with  excursions  about 
the  country,  and  numberless  demands  on  his 
time  at  home,  he  literally  has  no  rest  for  study 
and  thought.  He  is  obliged  to  repeat  himself 
over  and  over  again,  and  to  delegate  to  clerks 
that  which  should  emanate  from  himself;  and 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  I will  state  a few 
facts  of  my  own  knowledge. 

I was  interested,  some  years  ago,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a church ; and  the  architect  employed 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  promising  man  of  tbe  day, : 
though  the  promise  has  never,  in  my  opinion, 
been  fulfilled.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  of  which 
I have  anything  but  a satisfactory  recollection, 
he  referred  to  a church  that  he  was  building  in 
another  county;  and  being  in  that  neighbourhood 
last  summer,  I found  that  tbe  two  works  were 
identical,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
details  and  alterations  made  during  the  process 
of  construction  in  the  church  with  which  I was 
.concerned.  The  same  architect  has  since  built 
a second  church  in  my  locality,  intended  for  a 
population  of  some  thousands,  but  which  is  de- 
ficient in  every  characteristic  of  a town  ohurob, 
and  suitable  only  for  a country  parish  or  small 
market  town.  I do  not  think  that  he  ever  saw 
the  site  until  the  work  was  commenced.  In 
short,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  plans  were  taken 
out  of  a pigeon-hole,  after  having  done  duty 
somewhere  else,  and  forwarded  to  supply  a 
demand  for  so  many  sittings  (and  precious  small 
ones,  too)  for  so  many  pounds. 

Here  is  another  and  more  recent  case.  The 
squire  of  a parish  was  having  his  house  rebuilt, 
at  a heavy  cost,  by  that  leading  architect,  whom 
I will  designate  as  Mr.  Boss.  Schools  had  been 
erected  in  the  parish  a year  or  two  before,  and 
required  something  to  be  done  to  them  : so  the 
vicar  on  one  occasion  waylaid  Mr.  B.,  and  asked 
him  to  look  at  the  buildings.  On  getting  sight 
of  it,  Mr.  B.  exclaimed,  “ Ah,  neat  little  work  ; 
who  was  the  architect  ? ” To  which  the 
astcnished  vicar  replied,  “ Yourself.”  Now,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  question  was  put  from 
affectation,  the  architect  being  a very  plain, 
straightforward  man  ; but  I feel  sure  that  he  had 
never  had  a fair  view  of  the  building  before. 
In  other  words,  it  was  designed  by  one  of  his 
clerks,  approved  of  by  his  manager,  and  counter- 
signed by  himself  without  a second  glance. 

But  it  may  ,be  asked.  Why  is  all  this  to  be 
avoided  ? To  which  I reply,  would  a Eaffaelie 
undertake  fifty  orders  simultaneously,  and  hand 
over  forty-five  to  his  pupils,  contsnting  himself 
with  putting  in  a finishing  touch  to  some  of  the 
chief  works,  and  none  at  all,  perhaps,  to  the  little 
ones  ? Would  any  purchaser  be  content  with 
such  a return  for  his  money  as  a painting  by  Mr. 
Stipple  or  Pinto,  with  only  Eaffaelle’s  reputa- 
tion and  name  attached  to  it  ? Would  any  great 
painter  stoop  to  such  doings  ?*  Certainly  not ; 
but,  then,  painting  is  still  an  art,  and  archi- 
tecture is  only  a profession  with  most  of  its 
followers.  For  my  own  part,  I can  say  that 
were  I about  to  build,  I would  not  employ  a 
leading  architect  with  his  hands  full  of  work,  and 
his  brain  and  heart  unpoetised.  I believe  heart 
is  as  much,  if  not  more,  necessary  to  a good  work 
as  head,  and  I should  try  and  find  an  artist  and 
gentleman  who  would  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
matter  as  a work  of  love  as  well  as  money. 
This  was  done  by  the  owner  of  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  modern  mansion  in  England.  The 
employer  was  a fair  amateur,  and  the  architect  a 
young  man,  then  comparatively  little  known,  and 
the  two  went  to  work  with  a will.  There  is, 
however,  a comical  sequel  to  the  story.  The 
amateur  was  so  satisfied  with  what  “ we  ” had 
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done  that  he  determined  to  dispense  with  pro- 
fessional aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  adjoining 
church,  and  in  the  opinion  of  everybody,  save  per- 
haps himself,  made  a regular  mess  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  question  then  that  I would  now  put  to  the 
great  architects  is  much  the  same  as  that  put  to 
the  great  wine-buyers, — " You  have  got  all  the 
large  prizes,  will  you  then  stand  aloof  and  let  the 
small  fry  contend  for  the  lesser  ones?”  This 
might  be  easily  done  to  a great  extent  by  their 
charging  10  per  cent,  instead  of  5 per  cent,  upon 
an  expenditure  below  a given  amount,  say  2,0001. 
or  3,0001.  In  nearly  every  profession  the  leaders 
receive  higher  fees  than  the  juniors,  and  if 
wealthy  clients  require  the  services  of  a leading 
architect,  why  should  they  not  pay  for  them  ? 
As  it  it,  Mr.  A.,  with  a practice  of  thousands  a 
year,  is  one  week  going  north  to  spend  5001.  in 
restoring  a church,  or  east  to  build  a parsonage 
or  school  for  1,0001. 

It  is  true  that  the  aggregate  of  the  small 
sums  amounts  to  a good  figure  in  the  coarse  of 
a year,  but  what  becomes  of  the  art  when  the 
artist  is  spending  more  than  half  his  time  in 
flying  about  the  country  ? The  mere  act  of 
excessive  railway  travelling  is  injurious  to  both 
brain  and  heart,  physically  as  well  as  artistically. 
I recollect  once  wishing  to  meet  a celebrated 
architect  on  a small  business  matter.  I was 
staying  in  London  at  the  time,  and  as  often  as  I 
called  at  his  office  he  was  oat  of  town,  even  on 
the  very  occasions  when  his  clerk  told  me  he 
would  return.  Finding  that  he  was  to  be  back 
by  a given  day,  I called  early  in  the  morning, 
and  found  him  not  only  back  but  about  to  be 
off  again,  and  hastily  taking  an  indigesbibly 
cooked  office  chop,  during  which  process  he 
equally  hastily,  but  more  satisfactorily,  discussed 
my  question,  which  had  been  in  limbo  for  six 
weeks,  and  would  probably  have  remained  there 
as  many  more  but  for  my  chance  intrusion. 

One  word  more.  When  I named  a given 
sum  as  the  minimum  of  charge,  I merely  threw 
it  out  suggestively,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
raised,  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  works 
of  detail,  as  a font,  monument,  organ-case,  &o., 
which  undertaking  would  not  be  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  most  accomplished  artist.  If  my 
idea  can  be  carried  into  effect,  I do  not  think 
that  the  incomes  of  the  Tritons  will  be  at  all 
injured,  whilst  those  of  the  Minnows  will  be 
benefited.  An  Amateur. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Pollution  of  Rivers  hy  Sewage. — In  the  House 
of  Commons  Mr.  Dimsdale  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whether  he 
intended  to  introduce  any  general  measure 
daring  the  present  session  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage.  Mr.  Bruce, 
in  reply,  said,  he  regretted  to  have  to  state  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Utilisation  of  London  Sewage. — Some  of  the 
sewage  of  London  is  to  be  experimented  with  on 
the  ABC  process,  which  was  condemned  by 
the  Sewage  Commission.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, however,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  decided  to  permit  the  “ Native  Guano  Com- 
pany” to  erect  works  at  the  Southern  Outfall, 
where,  500,000  gallons  of  sewage  will  be  acted 
upon  daily.  Recent  alterations,  or  improvements, 
it  is  now  said,  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
manure  ; but  whether  the  process  is  still  entitled 
to  be  called  “ the  ABC”  (alum,  blood,  and  clay, 
or  charcoal,  or  whatever  it  was)  we  do  not  know, 
but  rather  think  not. 

Richmond  and  its  Seivage. — The  Government 
inquiry  respecting  the  Richmond  sewage  scheme 
has  been  concluded,  having  lasted  seven  days. 
Over  thirty  witnesses  were  examined,  including 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  C.E.,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 
Mr.  Quick,  C.E.,  Mr.  Shields,  C.E.  Twenty-flve 
of  the  witnesses  were  called  by  tbe  opponents 
of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Garth,  Q.O.,  who  opposed 
on  his  own  behalf,  stated  that  he  bad  property 
worth  40,0001.  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  the 
sewage  farm  were  established  there,  as  proposed, 
he  estimated  that  his  property  would  be  reduced 
in  value  nearly  one-half,  in  which  case  he  should 
sell  it  for  the  best  price  he  could  get,  and  apply 
to  the  Richmond  vestry  to  compensate  him  for 
the  difference.  Mr.  Holl,  barrister,  opposed  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Blake,  a large  landowner  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  representatives  of  the  New 
Malden  Local  Board,  the  corporation  of  Kingston, 
the  parish  of  Merton,  the  Thames  Purification 
Company,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Gower  Estate 
also  brought  a powerful  opposition  to  bear.  The 
scheme  was  not  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 


bridge, who  has  an  estate  of  2,000  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  commissioner  (Mr.  Har- 
rison) having  been  requested  by  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  express  his  opinion  on  its 
merits,  replied  that  he  should  without  doubt 
report  to  the  Home  Secretary  against  the 
scheme. 

Proposed  Irrigation  Scheme  for  West  Derby, 
Liverpool.  — Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  inspectors  from  the  Home  Office,  has 
held  an  official  inquiry,  at  the  offices  of  the  West 
Derby  Local  Board,  as  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Local  Board  to  acquire  certain  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  sewage  irrigation.  Mr.  Layton, 
clerk  to  the  Board,  was  present,  and  there  were 
also  present  several  of  the  members.  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Messrs,  Simpson  & North,  solicitors, 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Walton 
Hall  Estate ; Mr.  Atherton,  occupier  of  a farm 
on  the  same  estate,  also  attended.  At  the  close 
of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Layton  said  he  trusted  as 
little  time  as  possible  would  be  lost  in  getting 
the  provisional  order,  especially  as  a perpetual 
injunction  had  been  obtained  against  the  Board, 
restraining  them  from  executing  any  further 
sewerage  works  which  would  increase  the  flow  of 
sewage  with  the  Tue-brook,  and  after  the  15th 
of  April  next  preventing  them  from  emptying 
any  sewage  whatever  from  the  main  sewer  into 
that  brook.  The  Board  intended  applying  for  an 
extension  of  that  time ; but  if  the  application 
were  granted,  it  would  probably  be  only  for  a 
short  period.  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  was  the 
strongest  argument  they  could  have  for  having 
the  order  granted  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
Taylor  said  he  hoped  the  land  would  be  got 
without  serious  opposition.  Mr.  Layton  : I think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Mr.  Taylor  : The 
beat  way  to  avoid  that  is  to  meet  everybody 
fairly  and  fully,  and  do  no  harm  to  private 
individuals. 


METROPOLITAN  STREET  TRAFFIC. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  few  questions 
of  more  importance  in  this  great  metropolis, 
and  few  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  than  that  of 
the  street  traffic.  Vast  sums  have  been  spent, 
and  are  being  spent,  on  this  account,  the  effected 
improvements  barely  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  traffic  itself.  Circumstances 
have  led  me  to  pay  much  attention  lately  to  the 
working  of  the  present  system,  and  to  observe 
the  causes  of  impediments  in  the  streets.  Con- 
siderable inconvenience  unquestionably  arises 
from  the  loading  and  unloading  of  carts  and 
vans  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Attention  is  now 
being  given  to  this  point,  and  no  doubt  the  beat 
regulations  the  circumstances  admit  of  will  be 
made.  Nevertheless,  a few  days’  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  street  traffic  would  satisfy  any  one 
that  the  great  obstruction  arises  from  inatten- 
tion to  th^e  “rule  of  the  road”  If  vehicles 
generally  could  be  compelled  to  keep  their  own 
aide  of  the  road, — that  is,  to  keep  as  close  to  the 
“ near  side  ” as  possible, — those  wanting  to  pass 
could  do  so  freely,  and,  in  many  cases,  I am 
satisfied  that  the  same  amount  of  slow  traffic, 
and  double  the  amount  of  fast,  could  traverse 
with  greater  facility  and  leas  danger  than  at 
present. 

Take  the  case  of  a road  wide  enough  for  three 
lines  of  traffic.  You  will  find  a heavy  van 
travelling  slowly  about  half  a width  clear  of  one 
side,  and  other  vehicles  coming  in  the  contrary 
direction  in  the  same  position.  These  block  the 
whole  street.  Nothing  can  pass  tbe  alow  van 
till  an  opportunity  is  found  when  the  off  side  is 
clear ; and  this  leads  to  the  most  dangerous 
position  possible, — namely,  trying  to  pass  one 
vehicle  when  others  are  advanciog  to  meet  you- 
It  is  the  same  with  streets  wide  enough  for  four 
lines  of  traffic.  The  slow  and  heavy  vans  keep 
some  considerable  distance  from  their  proper 
side.  The  four-line  road  is  thus  reduced  to  two - 
and  opportunities  for  passing  must  be  waited 
for. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  in  some  countries 
would  be  for  the  police  to  chastise  any  driver 
they  might  see  transgressing,  or  flue  him  on  the 
spot  there  and  then.  In  England,  however,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  there  might  be  objections 
raised  against  such  power  being  given  to  police; 
and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  take  the 
consequence  which  undoubtedly  is  and  ever  will 
be  to  give  up  the  best  part  of  the  road  to  the 
greater  power ; that  is,  to  tbe  slow  and  heavy 
vans,  whose  very  weight  and  slowness  give  them 
the  power  of  choice  of  position.  If  the  mind  be 
fairly  made  up  and  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  traffic  must  have  the  pick  of  the  road, 
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and  if  we  are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  drive  them 
to  keep  to  their  own  side,  the  question  arises, 
cannot  we  lead  them,  and  induce  them  by  fair 
means  to  take  the  required  position  ? I think  it 
may  be  done, — at  all  events,  it  is  worth  the 
experiment. 

The  first  oonsifieration  with  this  view  is  to 
observe  what  is  the  catise  or  reason  why  all 
vehicles  tend  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  No 
donbt  it  is  that  the  middle  of  the  road  is  the 
best,  bnt  every  man  takes  the  best  he  can  get, 
irrespective  of  the  general  interest.  In  the 
middle  a vehicle  stands  on  even  ground,  or  nearly 
so,  whereas  at  the  sides  a very  objectionable  tilt 
is  given,  objectionable  to  all,  but  more  especially 
BO  to  high  and  heavy  loads. 

Now,  what  moat  be  the  remedy',?  Simply  to 
make  the  sides  of  the  roads  the  best  part.  Every, 
thing  will  then  tend  to  the  side,  leaving  the 
middle  clear  for  the  faster  traffic  to  pass.  A 
faster  vehicle  having  passed  a slower  one,  will 
immediately  itself  tend  to  the  side,  leaving  the 
way  clear  for  others,  and  thus  maiotaining  the 
“ rule  of  the  road.”  Instead  of  making  channels 
at  the  sides  adjoining  the  footpaths  where  the 
mud  is  splashed  on  to  the  foot  passengers,  and 
into  which  they  must  tread  if  obliged  to  go  off 
the  path,  I would  suggest  making  the  channel 
in  the  centre, — in  fact,  cut  the  road  in  two  down 
the  middle,  and  reserve  the  two  sides.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  there  would  be  as  much 
good  ground  and  as  much  inferior,  the  relative 
positions  would  alone  be  changed. 

To  divide  the  fine  round  crown  of  the  present 
roads  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  spoiling  their 
appearance,  and  an  objection  may  be  raised  on 
this  ground.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  such  a 
difficulty  is  to  imagine  the  ordinary  system  to  be 
the  gutter  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  altera- 
tion to  be,  to  place  gutters  full  of  mud  close  to  the 
footpaths,  for  every  passing  vehicle  to  splash  on 
to  the  footpaths,  and  forevery  one  to  step  into  who 
has  occasion  to  enter  or  leave  a carriage,  or  to 
step  off  the  footpath.  The  objection  to  such  a 
change  would,  no  doubt,  be  stoutly  maintained, 
and  with  good  reason  too.  At  the  same  time, 
when  the  eye  has  been  aoonstomed  to  one  par- 
ticular form  of  a common  object,  it  requires 
some  effort  to  become  fully  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  change.  There  is  some  danger,  too,  of  as- 
sociating the  idea  of  a gntter  in  the  middle  with 
the  condition  of  certain  narrow  back  streets  in 
England,  and  streets  abroad,  where  the  gutter 
is  in  the  middle,  but  where  they  are  not  pro- 
perly cleansed,  as  in  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
London. 

Now  that  omnibus  tramways  are  fairly  esta- 
blished, with  every  prospect  of  extension,  the 
alteration  I propose  becomes  of  greatly  increased 
importance ; for  at  present  the  tramway  omni- 
bases  oconpy  the  best  part  of  the  road : they 
cannot  give  way  to  accommodate  other  vehicles, 
and  they  thus  oblige  all  others  to  tnrn  from  the 
best  to  the  worst  part  of  the  road,  to  their  great 
annoyance.  Moreover,  the  tramway  omnibases 
occupy  the  best  part  of  the  road  without  any 
special  advantage  to  themselves.  If  the  gutter 
were  placed  as  now  proposed,  in  the  centre,  the 
best  part  would  be  the  sides,  and  would  be  re- 
tained for  ordinary  vehicles  ; the  drainage  would 
ron  towards  the  tramways  5 it  would  pass  freely 
over  this  paved  surface,  ^and  thna  be  got  rid 
of.  At  present  the  drainage  from  the  paved 
tramway  runs  on  to  the  macadamised  part  of 
the  road,  which  is  the  part  which  suffers  most 
from  water.  All  passengers  by  the  tramways 
moat  now  pass  over  a gutter  to  gain  access  to 
the  omnibus  (a  gutter  being  on  each  side  of  the 
road).  If  the  gutter,  however,  were  in  the 
centre,  only  half  the  passengers  would  have  to 
pass  over. 

Of  course,  in  principle,  the  two  rails  of  the 
tramway  should  be  level,  but  the  inolination 
requisite  to  pass  the  water  over  the  line  would 
be  too  slight  to  be  objectionable — in  fact,  it  need 
be  no  more  than  at  present.  Another  great 
objection  to  tramways  on  roads  hitherto  mac- 
adamised is  that  the  centre  or  best  portion  of 
the  road  has  to  be  paved — a great  annoyance  to 
carriage  traffic,  as,  for  instance,  now  experienced 
in  the  Clapham-road. 

The  question  of  street  traffic  has, long  been 
a most  important  one,  and  now  that  tramways 
are  proposed  to  be  so  greatly  extended,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  still  more  pressing.  To  so  form 
the  road  as  to  make  the  natural  tendency  of 
ordinary  vehicles  to  be  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tramway  omnibus,  instead  of,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  get  in  the  way,  would  be  an  improvement 
of  vital  importance.  Henky  C-ire. 

4,  Victoria-street,  TTestminsier. 


SOCIAL  WOEKING  MEN’S  CLUB 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Eeferring  to  a leader-paragraph  in  your 
last  impression,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your 
attention,  and  that  of  your  readers,  to  the  para- 
graph in  the  accompanying  prospectus,  which 
answers  the  question  you  raise. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  at  that  question  being 
asked.  It  is  only  with  great  reluctance  that 
my  friends  and  myself  have  formed  the  present 
society.  During  three  years  and  a half  we  have 
made  various  attempts  to  continue  working  in 
the  club  movement,  either  in  connexion  with  the 
society,  at  150,  Strand,  or  without  an  inde- 
pendent organisation  like  the  present.  But 
those  efforts  have  been  frustrated  by  causes,  the 
details  of  which  would  not  interest  your  readers  3 
and  unless  I withdrew  altogether  from  the  move- 
ment, there  was  no  alternative  bub  the  one  we 
have  at  length  adopted.  Henry  Solly. 

***  The  paragraph  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

"As  the  society  for  establishing  Working  Men's  Clubs 
and  Institutes,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  in 
18G2,  is  still  in  existence,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  that 
this  movement  is  not  commenced  in  any  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  it,  and  that  we  hope  there  will  always  be  friendly 
co-operation  between  us.  But  since  the  society  in  ques- 
tion has  adopted  the  policy  of  conducting  its  business 
by  unpaid  services,  while  Mr.  Solly  is  unable  to  give 
as  much  time  as  ought  to  be  given  to  the  work 
without  some  moderate  remuneration,  it  is  impossible  for 
him, — after  various  ineffectual  attempts  for  that  purpose 
made  by  myself,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  other  friends,  to 
act  in  direct  connexion  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
it  is  considered  undesirable  that  ho  should  altogether 
withdraw  from  a movement  in  which  be  has  gained  mnch 
experience,  the  formation  of  the  present  society  is  regarded 
by  those  of  his  friends  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  as  the  right  and  necessary  course  to  be  now 
adopted.  Hence  we  have  given  our  names  as  its  president 
and  vice-presidents,  and  cordially  join  in  asking  for  the 
means  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  efforts  (while  he  can 
still  make  them)  in  a field  of  duty  which  we  regard  as  of 
inoaloulablo  importance.’' 


BEESSUMMEES. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  qnestion  of  " T.  D.” 
respecting  a formula  to  asesrtaiu  the  breaking- 
weight  of  an  ordinary  bressummer,  constructed 
of  two  deals  bolted  together,  with  wroughb-iron 
flitch  between,  I believe  the  following  formula 
to  be  a good  one : — 

B = Breadth  of  wood,  in  inches. 

D = Depth,  in  inches. 
t = Thickness  of  iron  flitch,  in  inches. 

L = Length  of  bearing,  in  feet. 

W = Breaking-weight  in  ewts.,  on  the  middle. 

W 

Safe  weight  = — 

D* 

Then  W »=  — (C  B + 30  f) 

C = 4'0  teak. 

= 30  oak. 

= 2 5 fir. 

= 2 0 elm. 

C.  Austen. 


EOYAL  AECHITECTUEiL  MUSEUM. 

I desire,  through  your  columns,  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  profession  to  the  opportunity 
which  at  this  moment,  and  only  at  this  moment, 
presents  itself  for  placing  this  most  important 
institution  in  a position  to  act  freely  and  without 
embarrassment. 

From  having  been  compelled  to  build  ourselves 
a new  museum,  we  have,  notwithstauding  the 
noble  support  we  have  met  with,  been  burdened 
with  a debt  of  nearly  1,000Z.  This,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  greatly  cripples  our  energies. 

Sir  William  Tite,  though  he  had  already  given 
us  2001.  besides  his  ordinary  subscriptions, 
has  nobly  offered  ns  a further  donation  of  1501., 
on  condition  that  by  the  4bh  of  March  a list  of 
names  of  donors  may  be  procured  which  will 
together  extinguish  our  debt.  Mr.  Hardwick  has 
generously  offered  a like  sum.  If,  then,  we  can, 
within  the  time  named,  procure  promises 
amounting  to  something  under  7001.,  wa  are  free. 
If  we  leave  this  noble  opportunity  unused,  we 
continue  to  move  on  under  an  oppressive  burden. 

The  work  we  have  to  do  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  institution  is  not  a single  effort 
which,  once  made,  has  done  its  work  and  pro- 
cured its  results  ; it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  the 
need  of  which  is  pei-manent. 

The  humble  classes  of  artists  to  whom  we 
have  to  trust  so  much  for  the  execution  of  the 
finer  touches  iu  our  architectural  works,  are 
men  who  rise,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  natural 
talent,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  arlizans. 
It  follows  that  their  education  has  been  limited, 
and  their  information  but  alight  3 while  their 


means  do  not  allow  of  their  visiting  in  sitd,  or 
studying  from  the  beat  examples  of  their  several 
arts.  As  they  proceed,  their  mental  culture,  as 
well  as  their  manual  skill,  improves  5 but  their 
ranks  being  ever  recruited  from  the  same  sources, 
it  follows  that  our  efforts  are  constantly  needed 
to  help  them  on  in  the  arts  to  which  their  own 
natural  tastes  and  talents  direct  them. 

Let  us  not,  then,  grow  weary  in  this  important 
work,  or  imagine  that  its  necessity  is  one  whit 
less  than  formerly. 

I will  only  add  that,  though  the  conditions  1 
laid  down  by  Sir  William  Tite  require  the  names 
of  subscribers  to  be  sent  him  by  March  the  4tb,  ' 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  amounts  be  paid  at 
once  3 indeed,  where  more  convenient,  they  may 
be  divided  into  several  payments  at  pleasure. 

Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 


ST.  DOMINICK,  COENWALL. 

The  parish  church  at  this  place  having  under-  1 
gone  complete  renovation,  has  lately  been  re-  I 
opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  j 
ohnroh  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  i 
parish,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  two  ' 
aisles.  The  nave,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the 
western  end  of  the  church  are  of  early  date; 
the  aisles  are  a later  edition  of  the  Perpendicular 
period. 

The  works  comprise  a new  roof  over  the 
chancel ; new  seating  thronghout  of  pitch  pine, 
in  place  of  the  high  and  uncomfortable  pews 
that  formerly  existed,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  sittings  3 new  floors  of  Minton’s  tiles ; 
repairing  the  old  roof  timbers ; plastering  the 
interior  walla  3 re-glazing  the  windows  and 
putting  new  granite  mnllions  to  several  of  the 
windows,  where  the  original  mnllions  were  de- 
cayed 3 improving  the  drainage  around  the 
church  5 and  peribrming  various  other  works 
that  were  much  required. 

The  east  window,  of  stained  glass,  is  the  gift 
of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcnmbe. 
The  works  have  been  exeented  by  Mr.  P.  Blowey, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  of  Plymouth, 
aud  the  total  cost  has  been  about  800Z. 


THE  QUANTIIY  QUESTION. 

Sib,— The  question  of  “quantities”  is  asauming  a posi- 
tion of  mnch  importance  in  the  present  day,  and  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  veutilated,  both  as  a matter  ot  professional 
practice,  and  also  as  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  building 
trade.  On  the  one  hand,  an  undue  restraint  appears 
likely  to  be  imposed  on  architects  in  whcFSe  oUiees  quan- 
tities are  prepared;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  reason  should  be  given  to  account  for 
the  serious  discrepancies  that  appear  in  bnilders’  esti- 
mates. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  I maintain  that  no  person 
is  so  qualified  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  a bniiding  as 
the  architect  by  whom  the  plans  are  prepared,  either  by 
himself  or  a competent  assistant  under  hia  direction.  An 
instance  that  occurred, — oue  of  many,— during  the  time  I 
was  in  practice  will  heat  illnstrate  this  assertion.  Plans 
had  been  prepared  by  me  for  a large  building,  under  the 
express  understanding  with  my  client  that  the  cost  should 
not  exceed  a stipulated  sum.  I made  a careful  eatiinate 
within  the  prescribed  limit ; the  drawings  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a very  respectable  builder,  who,  unable  to 
take  out  the  quantities  himself,  employed  a surveyor  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  done  with  all  the  elaboration  of 
detail  in  which  quantity  surreyora  so  delight  to  revel; 
every  item  was  priced,  and  the  result  was  quite  60  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  my  calculations;  in  fact,  which  not  only 
might  have  involved  to  me  positive  loss  of  the  work,  but 
also  the  possible  loss  of  my  client.  Feeling  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  my  estimate,  I laid  it  and  the  plans 
before  another  builder  in  whom  I had  coofidance,  and  on 
careful  examination  of  the  prices  attached,  he  cordially 
agreed  to  my  amount,  and  executed  the  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  If  more  care  were  bestowed  on 
original  estimates,  and  gentlemen  and  other  employers  had 
full  confidence  in  their  professional  advisers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  course  I tubseqaently  pursued  in  the  case 
alluded  to  should  be  primarily  adopted  ; but  this  con- 
fidence, alas!  does  not  always  exist,  and  employers  are  so 
desirous  to  have  their  work  executed  for  the  lowest  possible 
sum,  that  the  system  of  “ tender,"  with  all  its  objection- 
able features  and  anomalous  results,  prevails,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  building,  or  the  pocket  of  the  builder,  fre- 
quently Bufl'ers  in  consequence. 

As  regards  the  serious  differences  in  the  amount  of 
builders'  tenders  from  “ quantities,”  I venture  thus  to 
solve  tbe  problem.  Plans  and  specifications  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a snrveyor,  who  leela  it  his  duty  to  enter  into 
every  minutia,  from  the  two-fold  desire  to  serve  Ws  em- 
ployer and  to  increase  his  own  costs.  Stoppings  in,  and 
stoppings  out,  mitres,  housings,  cuttings,  scribings,  and  all 
those  technical  items  so  well  known  to  the  initiated,  are 
inserted  in  the  “ particulars,"  lengthening  the  “bill  of 
quantities"  beyond  the  reasonable  hniits,  tending  ofttimes 
as  much  to  mislead  as  to  elucidate ; and  what  follows  ? 
The  several  builders  inspect  these  “quantities;"  one 
coolly  runs  his  pen  through  all  these  minor  details,  pricing 
oat  only  the  leading  items  ; others  attach  prices  to  every 
particular ; some  ascertain  tbecubical  contents  of  timber, 
stone,  and  other  principal  quantities,  and  price  them  out 
at  figures  to  include  labour  of  every  kind ; and  a few,  I 
venture  to  believe,  if  there  is  a probability  of  consider- 
able variations  or  extras,  will  price  out  at  prime  cost, 

I hoping  that  something  favourable  will  “ turn  up."  The 
building  trade  could  make  all  these  discrepancies  clear  if 
thei/  icould,  and  doubtless  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
wonder  expressed  from  time  to  time  as  these  serious  varia- 
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tiong  appear.  Builders  will  often  inquire  whether  Ihe  ! 
'•  quantiiies”  are  taken  out  "full  ■,  ” some,  it  is  possible,  ■ 
who  have  erected  similar  buildings  to  that  now  before  I 
them  for  consideration,  will  cube  the  whole  mass,  and  many  j 
of  these  courses  of  procedure  are  just  as  likely  to  yield  a I 
correct  result  as  an  attention  to  every  li.tle  detail  pre- 
pared by  that  student  of  elaboration,  the  “ quantity 
surveyor.” 

1 respectfully  suggest  to  the  Council  .of  the  Institute 
that  instead  of  allowing  the  preparation  of  “quantities  *’ 
to  be  considered  a “ bar  sinister  ” to  members  of  their 
body,  they  should  rather  encourage  the  practice.  The 
ffisthetic  and  artislio  parts  of  our  profession  are  of  high 
importance;  but  not  less  so,  that  sound  practical  know- 
ledge, without  wh’ch  wo  can  scarcely  be  considered  archi- 
tects, in  the  wide  signiilcaiion  and  general  acceptance  of 
the  term,  as  applied  in  this  utilitarian  age. 

I treat,  as  an  nnwarr^miable  reflection,  the  insinuation 
that  architects  cannot  have  pecuniary  transactions  with 
builders  without  the  implication  of  collusion ; but  if  the 
practice  of  taking  ;out  qiiantities  by  them  were  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,  I believe  it  would  tend  to  the 
correction  of  many  abuses  now  associated  with  the  con- 
tract system.  N.  E.  B. 


LAYING  ASPHALTS. 

Si2, — In  [the  face  of  ill  prognostication  and  ominous 
forebodings,  I have  moat  perfect  confidence  that  asphalto 
is  in  every  respect  a far  superior  article  to  stoue  for 
paving  purpeses,  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me 
that  much  unnecessary  and  mischievous  labour  is  expended 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Val  do  Travers  aaphahe  is 
applied,  inasmuch  as  I failed  to  comprehend,  whilst  watch- 
ing the  process  in  Cheapside,  why  so  great  a depth  of 
road  should  be  taken  up  to  make  a surface  on  which  to 
lay  the  aaphalte,  whereby  a good  substantial  and  well- 
beaten  foundation  was  converted  into,  as  it  now  begins  to 
show,  an  exceedingly  false  one.  I therefore  venture 
to  suggest  that,  as  it  is  probable  this  comparatively  new 
material,  at  least  in  this  country,  will  soon  be  more  gene- 
rally adopted,  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  above  objection  to 
its  application  could  be  obviated;  for  although  the  inden- 
tations,  consequent  on  the  present  method  of  laying  it 
down,  can  be  filled  in,  it  is  ciTtainly  no  argument  why  a 
thoroughfare  enjoying  so  enormous  a trallio  as  Cheap- 
side  shonld,  every  time  it  requires  repaving,  be  torn  up 
by  the  roots  in  the  ruthless  fashion  we  witnessed  last 
year.  Wir.  Bocsfield, 


ACTION  ARISING  OUT  OP  THE  RESTORA- 
TION OP  BARROW  CHURCH. 

In  the  Derby  County  Court,  before  Mr.  G.  Russell,  Judge, 
the  case  of  Higgins  and  Another  i>.  Roberts  has  been 
heard. — Mr.  Briggs  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  Matthew 
Higgins  snd  Joseph  Bailey  ; and  Mr.  Bccko  (Northamp- 
ton) for  the  defendant,  Edward  Roberts,  builder,  Weedon. 
The  action  was  to  recover  ‘IQl.  3s.  fid,,  the  balance  of  an 
account  for  work  done.  The  defendant  had  the  contract 
for  the  re-buildiug  of  the  church  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  aud 
the  plaintiffs  are  plasterers  living  in  Derby.  In  August 
last  Mr.  William  Miller,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
clerk  of  the  works,  received  a letter  from  the  defendant 
asking  him  to  obtain  a plasterer  in  this  neighbourhood. 
At  the  request  of  the  plaintiffd  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the 
defeudant  stating  that  they  would  do  the  work  at  9d.  per 
yard.  The  defendant  then  wfote  to  Mr.  Miller  stating 
that  he  thought  7d.  per  yard  was  suCScient.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  communicated  to  the  pluiutiffs,  aud  the  work 
was  entered  upon,  they  being  under  the  impression  that 
th^  were  to  be  paid  the  price  they  had  named,  and  the 
defendant  of  opinion  that  their  charge  would  be  7d.  per 
yard.  There  were  918  yards  of  work,  which  at  9d.  came 
to  3iL  6s.  6d.,  and  also  800  ft.  of  angles  at  3d.  The  latter 
price  was  also  disputed,  the  defendant  affirming  that  it 
ought  to  be  2d.  The  claim  also  included  11. 15a.  for  seven 
bags  of  plaster,  the  defendants  having  understood  that  the 
contract  was  for  labour  only.  The  defence  was  that  the 
defendant  not  having  ordered  the  plaintifl's  to  commence 
the  work  was  not  liable ; but  it  transpired  that  money  had 
bren  paid  into  Court,  and  the  order  was  thus  admitted. — 
His  Honour  decided  that  7d.  per  yard  for  the  general 
plastering,  and  2d.  per  foot  for  the  angles,  were  Bufllcient, 
and  that  the  evidence  showed  that  9d.  aud  3d.  respectively 
were  unusual  and  unreasonable  chargee.  He  therefore 
ruled  that  the  amount  paid  into  Court  was  sufilcient  to 
cover  plaintiffs’  claim.  If  the  defendant  was  satisfied  that 
the  plaster  (for  which  1/.  ISs.  was  charged)  had  been  used 
and  that  that  amount  had  been  paid  for  it,  which  ho  ap- 
peared to  admit,  he  should  suggest  that,  to  avoid  further 
litigation  the  sum  should  be  paid. 


;saturday  half-holiday. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  yon  for  inserting  my 
letter  on  the  above  question  in  your  impression 
of  the  llbh  instant.  Of  ninety-four  communica- 
tions sent  me  on  the  subject,  I find  the  result  to 
be  that  eighty-three  of  the  offices  close  on  Satur- 
day earlier  than  on  the  other  five  working  days 
of  the  week,  the  remaining  eleven  slaving  on  as 
usual.  I presume  I may  be  allowed  to  take  this 
resnlt  as  a fair  representation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  half-holiday  is  recognised  by  the 
architectural  profession.  If  so,  the  proportion 
will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  eight  to  one.  The 
question  then  comes  to  be,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  ninth  man  who  refuses  to  do  as  the 
majority  of  his  brotbor  architects  do  ? Sugges- 
tions rise  in  one’s  mind  with  regard  to  him, 
which  have  more  direct  reference  to  tailors  than 
architects.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a 
great  matter  to  impress  him  with  the  fact  that 
ho  is  doing  himself  and  his  assistants  a great 
injustice  j for  the  advantages  of  the  half-holiday 
are  as  mneh  on  the  side  of  the  principal  as  the 
assistant. 

To  speak  of  the  advantages  generally,  they  are 


summed  up  in  recreation  and  study.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  the  man  who  has  a few  hours  of 
every  week  to  give  to  either  of  those  purposes 
benefits  not  only  himself,  bob  hia  employer.  If 
he  gives  the  time  to  recreation,  he  is  certainly 
physically  able  to  do  more  work  than  if  he  had 
no  time  during  the  week  to  devote  to  snoh  a 
purpose.  If,  on  the  other  band,  he  gives  bis 
time  to  study,  his  employer,  of  course,  receives 
the  benefit  of  it,  in  having  his  work  more  care- 
fully and  skilfully  done.  1 contend,  therefore, 
that  arohiteota  who  deny  their  assistants  this 
boon  stand  much  in  their  own  light,  and  deprive 
their  assistants  of  the  opportunity  of  keeping 
apace  with  the  other  young  men  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

May  I be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  Institute 
would  be  doing  good  service  to  the  profession 
were  it  to  strongly  recommend  to  all  architects 
the  giving  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  ? 

I beg  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  assisted  mo  in  making  public  the  above 
figures.  A.  Y.  Z. 


small-pox  hospitals. 

At  the  vestry  of  St.  James’s,  it  has  been  re- 
solved, in  view  of  the  increasing  demands  for 
hospital  accommodation  for  small-pox  patients, 
to  give  the  Sanitary  Committee  power  to  make 
temporary  provision  by  erecting  an  iron  hospital 
at  Battersea,  or  making  any  other  arrangements 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements. 

Memorials  have  been  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Richmond-terrace  and  Parliament-street,  West- 
minster, and  also  by  the  Whitehall  Club,  against 
the  proposed  erection  of  a temporary  small-pox 
hospital  on  a piece  of  land  between  Cannon-row 
and  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is  urged  that 
the  building  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous and  objectionable  to  the  residents  in  the 
locality. 

In  reply  to  a question  in  the  Commons,  the 
president  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  Mr.  Goschen, 
said  the  last  returns  showed  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  small-pox  cases  in  the  Metropolis 
under  treatment  was  1,228.  The  accommodation 
for  them  consisted  of  520  beds  in  the  Metropo- 
litan hospitals,  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  had 
accommodation  for  some  300  more,  making  a 
total  of  820  beds,  or  about  400  short.  In  the 
course  of  a fortnight,,  however,  the  number  of 
beds  would  be  increased  by  upwards  of  500,  so 
that  the  provision  would  exceed  the  cases  known 
to  be  in  existence.  Some  of  the  accommodation 
furnished  by  the  guardians  was,  however,  of  an 
insufficient  and  temporary  character ; and  it 
might  be  requisite  to  have  200  or  300  additional 
beds.  Of  the  400  oases  unprovided  for,  the  ma- 
jority were  at  Bethnal-green,  Shoreditch,  and 
Whitechapel.  A report  had  gone  abroad  that  at 
Shoreditch  there  were  420  cases  unprovided  for  ; 
but  that  number  was  made  up  by  an  erroneous 
caloulation.  The  real  number  of  cases  unpro- 
vided for  at  Shoreditch  was  about  159 — cer- 
tainly, far  too  many. 


BIRMINGHAM  CORPORATE  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  Town  Council,  at  their  last  meeting, 
decided  that  the  building  committee  shall  engage 
a consulting  architect  to  assist  them  in  reportiug 
on  the  designs  which  are  to  be  sent  in  on  March 
Ist ; and  further,  that  the  designs  are  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  public.  More  than  200  copies 
of  the  Instructions  to  Architects  were  applied  for 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Jfull. — The  new  church  of  St.  Silas,  situate 
in  Barmston-street,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church  commenced  not  quite 
three  years  ago,  when  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed. Subscriptions  were  at  once  promised 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,5001.,  an  amount  suffi- 
ciently large  to  justify  the  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  the  church.  Land  was  bought  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Barmston-street,  and  plans 
aud  tenders  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
church,  to  cost  about  3,500Z.  The  expenditure 
to  the  present  time,  inclusive  of  the  coat  of  the 
land,  has  been  near  upon  4,4001.,  whereas  the 
funds  oolleoted  fall  short  of  that  amount  by 
about  2001.  The  whole  of  the  seats  in  the  new 
building  are  to  be  free.  The  building  contains 
sitting  accommodotion  for  660  persons  in  open 


benches,  and  consists  of  nave,  with  north  aud 
south  aisles,  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry, 
and  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  auperiutendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mua- 
grave,  architect,  Hull.  The  church  is  con- 
structed of  bricks,  and  faced  with  red  stocks, 
with  bauds  of  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  traoery, 
and  other  dressings.  Hare-bill  stone  has  been 
used.  Entrance  to  the  church  is  by  the  tower 
porch  in  the  south  aisle,  and  by  a door  in  the 
west  end.  The  church  is  not  yet  completed,  so 
much  of  the  tower  only  having  been  erected  as 
was  necessary  to  form  a porchj  but  when  funds 
will  allow,  the  tower  will  be  carried  to  the 
height  of  70  ft.,  and  finished  with  a slated  spire, 
52  ft.,  making  the  total  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  123  ft.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
Bath  stone  columns,  with  moulded  caps  aud 
bases,  aud  parti-coloured  brick  arches  and  stone 
labels  to  the  nave  arcade.  The  chancel  has  an 
apsidal  termination,  and  has  moulded  brick  arch 
aud  stone  sub-arch  resting  on  bold  moulded 
corbels  and  shafts  of  Bath  stone,  with  carved 
capitals  and  moulded  annulets  and  bases.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is  lighted  by  windows 
with  troceried  heads,  and  large  rose-window 
over  the  west  entrance,  and  to  the  clearstory, 
the  windows  being  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral 
glass  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  nave  and 
aisle  roofs  are  open  timbered,  framed  in  trusses, 
with  moulded  and  wrought  ribs  on  corbels. 
The  ceiling  is  plastered  between  the  rafters. 
The  other  roofs  throughout  are  trussed  rafter 
roofs  and  boarded.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  pulpit 
is  of  oak,  and  placed  on  a moulded  Bath  stone 
base.  The  font  is  of  Bath  stone.  The  floors  of 
the  passages  and  porch,  as  well  as  the  porch 
walls,  are  laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the 
chancel  and  communion  with  glazed  and  encaus- 
tic tiles,  and  all  are  laid  to  patterns.  The  gas- 
lighting  is  by  means  of  coronm  suspended  from 
the  nave  roof  and  brackets  in  the  aisles ; these, 
which  are  very  simple  in  design,  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dovey,  of  Manchester.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
Musgrave,  of  Hull,  hia  sub-contractors  being  Mr. 
Sweeting,  mason  J Mr.  Thomas  Sissons,  joiner; 
Messrs.  King  & Co.,  ironmongers ; Messrs. 
Gouldesbrough  & Son,  plumbers;  Messrs.  Wilde 
& Sons,  slaters ; and  Mr.  A.  Wright,  painter. 

Ctickjield. — The  work  of  re-shingling  the  spire 
of  Cuckfield  Church  has  been  completed,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Holland,  of  Hay- 
ward’s Heath,  architect ; Mr.  Deacon,  of  Nor- 
wood, being  the  contractor.  The  decayed 
timber  in  the  interior  has  been  replaced  by 
hearb-of-oak  beams,  and  the  brick  buttresses  of 
the  tower  have  given  way  to  stone  ones.  The 
weathercock  has  been  reinstated  in  its  old  posi- 
tion, after  its  fall,  a year  or  two  ago,  regilb,  with 
a new  king-post  for  a roosting-place.  A winding 
stone  staircase  has  boon  added  at  the  south  of  the 
tower.  The  stone.work  of  the  tower  has  been 
repaired  and  pointed  throughout,  and  the  growth 
of  the  ivy  that  was  overrunning  and  injuring  the 
stone-work  of  the  battlement  checked. 

Qorefield. — The  new  church  here  has  been 
consecrated.  The  late  rector  of  Leverington,  the 
Rev,  Canon  Sparke,  a short  time  before  his 
death,  expressed  his  intention  to  erect  a church 
at  the  Gorefield  end  of  his  parish,  at  hia  own 
cost.  The  plans  were  in  course  of  preparation, 
under  the  rector’s  personal  supervision,  when  he 
was  removed  by  death ; and,  for  a time,  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design  was  postponed.  Hia  wishes 
have  been,  however,  carried  out  by  his  eldest 
SOD,  Mr.  Edward  Bowyer  Sparke,  and  the  edifice 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  reotor.  A 
parsonage  is  about  to  be  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ohuroh,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  erect 
schools  in  the  parish.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  64  ft.  by  22  ft.  6 in.,  with  porch  at  south- 
west corner  j and  of  chancel,  28  ft.  by  18  ft., 
with  vestry  and  organ-chamber  on  the  north 
side.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  faced  with  flint, 
and  have  stone  dressings  throughout,  externally 
and  internally.  A bell-gablet,  of  stone,  is  built 
over  the  ohanoel-arch.  The  roofs  are  open- 
timbered,  stained,  boarded,  and  covered  with 
slates.  The  nave  is  seated  with  low  deal  benches, 
stained  and  varnished ; the  chancel  with  oak 
seats  ; giving  a total  sitting  accommodation  for 
260  persons.  The  altar-table  and  rail  are  also 
of  oak.  A stone  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  nave,  and  contains,  in  a cen- 
tral canopied  niche,  a figure  of  our  Lord.  The 
font  is  at  the  west  end.  The  passage  spaces  are 
laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles,  the  chancel  floor 
increasing  in  richness  towards  the  east  end.  AU 
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the  windows,  exoepc  the  east  window,  are  filled 
with  tinted  plain  glass  in  quarries,  the  latter 
with  stained  glass  inserted,  in  the  following  sub- 
jects, designed  and  executed  the  architect, 
viz., — north  light,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and 
the  Betrayal  of  onr  Lord  j centre  light,  the 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our 
Lord ; south  light.  Supper  at  Etnmaus  and 
Pentecost.  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  S.  & W.  Pattinson,  of  Ruskington,  near 
Sleaford,  from  designs  by  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Frederick  Preedy,  of  London, 
architect. 


|i00liS 

Tlie  Schools  of  the  People.  By  George  C.  T. 

Bartley,  Examiner,  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. London  : Bell  & Daldy.  1871. 

The  history,  development,  and  present  working 
of  each  description  of  English  school  for  the  in- 
dustrial and  poorer  classes,  is  a highly  important 
and  instructive  subject,  to  which  Mr.  Bartley 
has  seemingly  done  great  justice  in  this  portly 
volume.  The  work  is  replete  with  details  as  to 
all  kinds  of  schools  j elementary  in  connexion 
with  the  Committee  of  Conncil  on  ednoation ; 
in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment 5 with  the  Admiralty ; the  War  Secre- 
tary 5 the  Home  Secretary ; the  Poor-law  Board ; 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy;  and  Schools  not 
aided  by  public  grants.  Accounts  are  also  given 
of  the  training  colleges  in  connexion  with  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education;  and  sepa- 
rately of  educational  arrangements  and  institu- 
tions specially  interesting.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated with  sketches  of  various  kinds  of  schools  ; 
and  in  the  introduction  is  an  interesting  history 
of  schools  from  the  Reformation,  including  the 
Grammar  School  period;  the  Parochial  Charity 
School  period,  from  about  1700  to  1800;  the 
Educational  Society  period  extending  from 
1808  until  1833 ; the  period  during  which 
public  grants  were  made,  to  encourage  educa- 
tion, but  limited  to  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
partial  aid  to  training  colleges,  from  1834  to 
1846  ; and  the  period  during  which  public  grants 
have  been  made  in  aid  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  schools,  foom  1816  till  the  present  time. 

Schools  are  shown  to  be  in  existence  for 
almost  every  class  of  child,  bub  the  accommoda- 
tion which  they  provide  is  far  below  the  re- 
<jnirements.  The  estimated  popnlatioo  receiving 
weekly  wages  or  falling  within  the  classes  for 
whose  benefit  the  Parliamentary  grants  were 
voted  in  1869,  was  18,745,378.  Of  these  there 
most  be,  aged  from  3 to  12,  all  of  whom  should 
be  either  at  Day  or  Infant  School,  3,936,513. 
Bub  the  numbers  known  to  be  in  average  attend- 
ance at  schools  of  all  sorts  for  the  people,  is  only 
1,384,203.  Of  these  only  205,243  receive  no 
State  aid. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  so  great 
are  the  apathy  and  indifferenceof  parents, caused, 
it  is  true,  by  long  neglect,  that  the  provision 
already  made  in  existing  schools  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  to  nearly  its  full  extent,  in  spite 
«f  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  growing 
up  in  absolute  ignorance, — a strong  argument, 
we  may  observe,  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  com- 
pulsion to  promote  the  education  of  children. 

The  year  1870  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  another  epoch  in  the  history 
of  English  education.  Hitherto,  the  assistance 
of  Government  towards  the  work  of  teaching  the 
poorer  classes  has  been  confined  to  those  places 
eligible  to  receive  grants  on  account  of  their 
fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions,  by  producing 
a certain  amount  of  voluntary  local  effort.  Where 
nothiog  has  been  done  by  private  energy,  the 
State  has  not  interfered,  but  allowed  the  chil- 
dren to  go  without  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement. The  change  now  about  to  com- 
mence will  be  more  important  than  any  which 
has  yet  taken  place.  Voluntary  effort,  largely 
aided  by  the  State,  has  led  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  affaire,  but  has  been  manifestly  unable 
to  reach  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  class  of 
society.  Every  feasible  plan  has  been  suggested, 
by  which  these  thousands  might  be  included 
amongst  those  receiving  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  has  been  decided  that  nothing  will 
avail  but  the  power  of  a compulsory  measure, 
even  though  it  be  unnecessary  to  enforce  it  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances.  Such  is  the  main  object 
of  the  Act  passed  last  session,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  those  hitherto  neglected  maybe  duly 
cared  for,  even  in  places  where  local  philan- 
thropy and  voluntary  assistance  are  unknown. 


The  inauguration  of  such  a scheme  has  raked 
op  all  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  even  as  far  back  as  1820, 
when  Lord  Brougham  first  introduced  an  Educa- 
tional Bill  into  Parliament ; and  religious  zeal 
has  again  been  too  frequently  perverted  into 
bigotry,  and  allowed  to  become  the  cause  of  ill- 
feeling  and  paper  warfare.  Kothing  bub  the 
public  determination  to  throw  over  all  othei' 
considerat-ons  except  that  of  requiring  that 
children  should  be  taught,  enabled  the  present 
measure  to  bs  settled  at  the  end  of  last  session. 
Mr.  Bartley  is  of  opinion,  that — 

“ Many  of  tbe  details  of  this  new  Bill  will  no  doubt  un- 
dergo changes  before,  in  practical  working,  it  is  found  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  desired.  In  spHe  of  this,  however, 
the  operation  of  the  enactments  cannot  fail  very  shorty 
to  be  felt,  and  this  sixth  period  now  dawning  upon  us  bids 
fair  to  make  such  a change  in  the  condition  of  all,  that  its 
operation  ia  a few  years  must  influence  for  good  a larger 
number  than  that  afl'ected  by  the  efforts  of  former  epochs. 
If  the  one  principle  on  which  it  was  framed  ia  maintained 
and  carried  out,  namely,  that  in  some  way  or  other  every 
child  in  tbo  kingdom  shall  be  taught,  if  only  the  rudi- 
ments  of  knowledge,  the  ^ear  1S70  will  have  to  be  looked 
back  upon  as  not  only  inaugurating  a new  system  of 
education,  but  as  commencing  a reformation  in  society  in 
no  way  second  in  importance  to  the  great  religious  event 
of  the  sixteenth  century,’' 

Whenever  the  enactment  is  carried  out,  which 
requires  that  all  children  from  three  to  twelve 
years  of  age  shall  be  at  school,  an  increase  in 
the  number  to  be  taught,  to  the  extent  of  about 
2,150,000,  is  anticipated.  Judging  from  the 
past,  the  great  difficulty  will  bo  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  new  schools  which  will  have  to  be  brought 
into  existence.  No  plan  seems  to  have  been  so 
effective  for  creating  efficient  teachers  as  the 
pupil-teacher  system.  With  the  multiplication 
of  schools,  a corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupil  teachers  may  be  fairly  anticipated, 
and  thus  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  when 
these  have  served  their  apprenticeship,  a con- 
siderable addition  to  the  number  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Training  Colleges  may  be 
looked  for.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
this  will  be  insufficient.  The  Training  Colleges 
are  not  now  full,  though  the  present  complement 
of  pupil  teachers,  even  not  taking  into  account 
those  who  enter  to  be  trained  without  having 
been  apprenticed,  would  be  ample  to  supply  the 
1,250  annual  vacancies,  were  they  all,  or  a fair 
proportion  of  them,  to  continue  the  vocation  of 
teaching.  Taking  the  number  of  scholars  to 
each  certificated  teacher  as  eighty-five,  the 
training  system  of  the  country  must  furnish 
about  2,000  new  teachers  a-year,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  number  necessary  for  all  the  schools 
now  at  work,  and  for  those  which  will  have  to  bs 
formed.  Besides  this,  a staff  of  27,000  instruc- 
tors, in  addition  to  those  already  at  work,  must 
be  provided,  to  start  with. 

Besides  an  increase  of  salary,  the  prospect  of 
advancement  for  extra  ability  might  be  urged  as 
an  inducement  to  eligible  persons  to  come  for- 
ward and  qualify  as  teachers.  The  recognised 
necessity  of  combining  scientific  instruction  with 
the  ordinary  training  of  the  artizan  class,  sug- 
gests a means  of  carrying  out  this  idea,  which 
Mr.  Bartley  thus  gives  : — 

“ A superior  Training  College  might  he  established,  to 
which  a certain  number  of  tbe  most  ellicient  elementary  i 
school  teachers  might,  by  competition  or  otherwise,  be 
admitted,  to  pursue  their  education  in  advanced  science  ! 
subjects.  Superior  appointments,  fairly  remunerated, 
such  as  science  teachers  iu  provincial  towns  or  districts, 
might  be  open  to  those  who  had  passed  through  this 
higher  course  of  training.  This  would  induce  many  to 
enter  the  profession  who  are  now  discouraged  from  a 
knowledge  that,  even  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  perse- 
verance m their  duties,  their  position,  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view,  can  never  rise  beyond  that  of  a flrst-class 
mechanic.” 

The  motive  power  for  great  improvement  and 
mnch  good  has  been  created,  and  the  decermi- 
uation  of  the  country  is  taken  : nothing  remains 
but  to  design  the  necessary  machinery  where- 
with to  carry  out  the  work.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  country,  Eo  advanced  in  enterprise  and  in- 
telligence,  will  be  wanting  to  this  end,  now  that 
it  is  fully  alive  to  its  importance.  Tbe  schools 
of  tbe  people  will  then  afford  instruction  not 
only  to  the  poorest  class,  but  to  every  individual 
member  of  the  poorest  class ; and  not  only  to 
those  whose  parents  desire  to  see  them  im- 
proved, but  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  the  offepring  of  persons  too  ignorant  to 
know  the  value  of  education,  or  utterly  callous 
and  apathetic  as  to  their  welfare.  They  will 
also  give  an  opportunity  to  all  to  develops  any 
talents  they  may  possess  to  the  greatest  extent, 
and  at  the  same  time  guide  them  in  using  such 
advantages  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
for  their  country’s  welfare  and  advancement. 

At  this  particular  juncture  in  the  history  of 


education,  no  more  fitting  production  than  the 
one  before  us,  as  a standard  work  of  special  im- 
portance, and,  indeed,  indispensable,  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  people,  could 
have  issued  from  the  press. 


The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1871 : Colliug- 
ridge,  “ City  Press  ” Office. 

This,  say  the  proprietors,  ia  the  first  directory 
ever  specially  devoted  to  the  City,  and  its  map 
is  the  only  one  published  giving  the  parish  and 
ward  boundaries  (for  nearly  200  years).  The 
“ City  of  London  Directory  ” is  said  to  contain 
every  street,  court,  alley,  or  place  in  the  City, 
numbering  1,039;  and  in  this  section  28,509  firms 
and  their  trades  appear.  These,  again,  are  re- 
arranged in  the  alphabetical  divisions,  but  with 
the  addition  of  the  individual  members  of  firms, 
as  well  as  the  names  and  addresses  of  every 
church,  chapel,  charity  society,  &o.,  and  number 
33,938.  The  “Trades  Guide”  contains  31,685 
names  of  firms,  classified  under  909  trades  or 
professions. 

The  “ Street  Guide  ” ia  so  arranged  that  the 
position  of  each  house  in  the  street  can  be  seen 
at  a glance,  and  the  ward  and  parish  determined 
even  to  the  half  of  a building.  The  nearest 
post-office,  pillar-box,  and  telegraph  are  given, 
as  well  as  the  floor  on  whioh  business  ia 
conducted,  thus  saving  much  time.  The 
“ Livery  Companies’  Guide  ’’is  a valuable 
addition.  It  is  added  that  the  particulars 
respecting  charities,  schools,  almshouses,  and 
exhibitions  have  been  mainly  drawn  from  the 
“Charity  Reports”  furnished  to  Government; 
other  matters  from  old  records  and  ancient 
documents.  The  information  is  said  to  be  all 
corrected  to  January  Slst,  1871 ; and  although 
we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  all  that  is  said  of 
it,  we  willingly  state  that  this  seems  to  be  a 
very  valuable  Directory,  and  by  far  the  best  one 
of  the  City  of  London  extant. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Metallography,  as  a separate  Science.  By 
T.  Allen  Btyth.  London  : Longmans  & Co. 
1871.”  This  is  a reprint  from  magazines,  issued 
as  a student’s  handbook.  It  is  based  on  notes 
taken  originally  for  the  writer’s  own  private 
use ; but  the  book  is  all  the  more  valuable  on 
that  account,  as  it  is  not  a mere  made-np  com- 
pilation from  other  books ; and  though  defective 
in  some  respects,  even  as  a mere  elementary 
work,  it  contains  much  that  other  elementary 
treatises  want.  A little  more  care  might  have 
been  taken  in  condensation  and  correction  of 
the  press.  “ Iodine  of  antimony,”  for  example, 
is  nob  a very  chemical  expression;  and  phos- 
phurus  for  phosphorus  should  not  be  used  re- 
peatedly. The  meaning  of  the  following  passage 
is  nob  very  clearly  put.  Protoxide  of  Strontium 
“ is  a grey,  poisonous,  alkaline  earth,  resembling 
baryta  (but  is  not  poisonous),  and  has  a violent 

affinity  for  water.” “ Iron  Arches.  By 

Wilfrid  Airy,  C-E.  Office  of  Enghieering.” 
This  small  treatise  on  the  practical  theory  of  the 
continuous  arch  has  been  reprinted  from  Enji^ 

neering. “ A Handy  Book  on  Health.  By 

C.  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,”  is  a second  and  revised 
edition  of  one  of  Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin’s 
useful  publications. “ Tbe  Ashmolean  Mu- 

seum, by  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford,”  is  a lecture 
by  tbe  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
delivered  to  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  His- 
torical Society,  in  November  last,  on  the  History, 
' Present  State,  and  Prospects,  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. A “ Supplement  to  Haydn’s  Dic- 

tionary of  Dates”  (Moxon,  London),  contains  a 
[chronicle  of  the  Eranco-Prussian  war,  and  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  world,  1868-1870, 

“ Arithmetic.  By  W.  H.  Girdlestone,  M.A. 

Rivingtons,  London.  This  is  a second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  Girdlestone’s  “Arith- 
metic, Theoretical  and  Practical.”  Its  special 
object  is  to  give  reasons  and  explanations  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic. 


glistilLnuit. 

Henloy-on-Tbamcs  is  to  have  some  public 
baths.  It  has  been  decided  to  erect  them  in 
time  for  the  next  season,  so  that  the  visitors  to 
tbe  regatta  shall  not  have  such  good  cause  for 
complaint  as  to  bathing  accommodation  as  we 
beard  of  last  year.  Mr.  Haslam  has  prepared 
plans,  and  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,  and  the  owner  of 
the  adjacent  estate. 


I 


I 
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N'ew  Process  In  Iron  Manufacture. — A 

description  of  a b)ast  furnace,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Win.  Ferrie,  which,  four  months  ago,  was  lighted 
at  the  Monkland  Ironworks,  Calderbank,  near 
Glasgow,  is  given  by  the  Scotsman.  The  furnace, 
he  says,  is  constructed  on  the  bell  and  cone 
principle,  neither  flame  nor  smoke  being  allowed 
to  escape  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  coal  is 
self-coked  in  four  descending  compartments  or 
retorts,  and  the  heat  necessary  for  this  purpose 
is  created  by  the  burning  of  the  waste  gases  in 
a series  of  flues  arranged  around  the  retorts.  In 
addition  to  an  ample  supply  of  gas  obtained  by 
the  destruction  of  coal  during  the  process  of 
reduction,  and  employed  for  the  self-coking  of 
the  coal,  an  enormous  surplus  is  given  off,  and  is 
utilised  in  other  departments  of  the  work.  The 
saving  proved  to  be  effected  in  one  furnace  con- 
structed on  this  principle  amounts  in  coal  to 
43.  Gd.,  in  ores  to  2s.  5d.,  in  dross  to  Ss.  3d.,  or 
equal  to  lOs.  2d.  on  every  ton  of  iron  this 
furnace  makes,  being  equal  in  one  year  on  a pro- 
duction of  10,000  tons  to  a sum  of  not  leas  than 
5,083L  Gs.  8d.  In  Scotland  alone,  where  the 
annual  make  of  pig-iron  exceeds  a million  tons, 
the  saving  effected  in  coal  by  this  process 
amounts  to  850,000  tons,  representing  in  value 
233,750Z.,  aud  in  dross  400,000  tons,  or  equal  in 
value  to  40,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  estimated 
saving  in  ores  also. 

Church  Enlargement  and  Extension. — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and 
Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz. : — Building  a new  church  at  Caldmore,  in 
the  parish  of  Walsall  5 rebuilding  the  churches 
at  Church  Lawford,  near  Rugby ; Linkenholb, 
near  Hungerfordj  and  Martindalo,  near  Penrith. 
Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommo- 
dation in  the  chnrohea  at  Bebington,  near  Bir- 
kenhead ; Britford,  near  Salisbury ; By  well  St. 
Andrew’s,  near  Newcastle;  Crawley  Down, near 
Worth,  Sussex;  Germansweek, near  Launceston, 
Devon  ; St.  Mary-le-Strand,  London  ; and  Thorp 
Arch,  near  Tadcaster,  York.  Under  urgent  cir- 
cumstances the  grant  formerly  made  towards 
rebuilding  the  church  at  Bnrton-Pedwardine, 
near  Sleaford,  Lincoln,  was  increased.  A grant 
was  also  made  from  the  School-Church  and 
Mission  Ilouse  Fund  towards  enlarging  the 
school-church  at  Sewer’s-end,  in  the  parish  of 
Saflron  Walden,  Essex.  The  society  likewise 
accepted  the  trust  of  a sum  of  money  as  a repair 
fund  for  the  church  at  Cantley,  in  the  parish  of 
Sedbergh,  York.  The  grants  have  been  fewer 
than  usual  during  the  past  three  months,  owing 
partly  to  the  erection  of  schools,  and  partly  to 
the  small  amounts  the  society  is  able  to  award, 
in  consequence  of  the  limited  funds  placed  at  its 
disposal. 

Proposed  Purchase  of  Xiclcester-square. 

Great  alarm  has  been  excited  by  the  statement 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
about  to  pay  50,0001.  for  the  open  area  of  Lei- 
oester-square,  as  well  it  might  be.  Ithasbeenex- 
plained,  however,  that  this  sum  was  inserted  in 
the  Bill  promoted  for  the  acquirement  of  the  en- 
closure in  order  to  cover  any  contingency  that 
might  arise.  5,OOOZ.,  it  was  hoped,  would  more 
accurately  represent  the  purchase  money  re- 
quired. If  it  were  determined  that  the  ground 
was  available  for  building  purposes,  of  course  a 
much  larger  sum  would  be  requisite.  According 
to  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  other  justices, 
5,OOOZ.  was  as  much  as  the  square  was  worth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Board  will  do  all  it  can  to 
prevent  the  public  from  being  swindled  in  this 
matter.  The  area  is  utterly  worthless  to  those 
who  claim  the  ownership  of  it,  and  they  have 
shown  such  an  utter  disregard  of  the  credit  of 
the  metropolis  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  least 
consideration. 

Cost  of  Roads. — The  following  is  the  average 
cost  of  the  roads  in  the  township  of  Chester-le- 
Street,  under  the  Highway  Board : — 1864, 
344Z.  lOs.  6d. ; average  per  mile,  2SZ.  14a.  2d. : 

1865,  308Z.  143.  lid. ; average,  25Z.  14a.  6d. : 

1866,  308Z.  188.  6d. ; average,  25Z.  143.  5d. : 

1867,  317Z.  9s.  6d.;  average,  26Z.  fls.  Id.;  1868, 
3251.  78.  Id. ; average,  27Z.  2s.  3d.  Gross  coat 
for  five  years,  1,6021.  ISs.  5d.  Average  coat  per 
mile  for  five  years,  26Z.  143.11d. : 1869, 303Z.  l8.9d. 
less  shares,  40Z. ; total,  263Z.  Is.  9d. ; average 
per  mile,  21Z.  18a.  6d. : 1870,  248Z.  78.  3d. ; less 
taking  off  hill  at  Eett  Hill,  17Z. : total,  231Z. 
73.  3d. ; average  per  mile,  19Z.  5a.  7d  : 1871, 
estimated  cost,  228Z.  13s.  lOd. ; average  per 
mile,  19Z.  Is.  2d. 


OpenlDg:  of  T7ew  Iiibrary  and  Z>ecture 
Theatre  at  Halifax. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  conversazione  of  the  Halifax  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  the  new  rooms  which 
have  just  been  added  to  the  society’s  premises 
were  formally  opened.  There  was  a crowded 
gathering  of  the  6lite  of  the  town.  The  erec- 
tion of  library  and  lecture  theatre  at  the  rear  of 
the  old  building  forms  considerable  additions, 
and  the  premises  have  undergone  a great  change 
in  appearance.  The  old  staircase  leading  to 
the  museum  has  been  removed,  and  a new  one, 
of  good  width,  erected  further  back.  The  new 
lecture  theatre  is  about  44  ft.  square,  and  has  a 
height  of  20  ft.  The  seats  are  ranged  in  a semi- 
circular form,  one  above  the  other,  and  ample 
space  is  left  at  the  foot  of  these  for  the  conve- 
nience of  lecturers  and  others  who  illustrate 
their  subjects  by  scientific  apparatus.  The 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  room  are  said  to  be 
good,  and  it  will  afford  accommodation  for  about 
300  persons.  The  new  library  is  about  73  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  scarcely  finished  yet. 
In  addition  to  these  are  lavatories  and  other 
conveniences. 

St.  Mary's  B..C.  Cathedral,  XVewcastle. — 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  Mr.  A.  M.  Dunn  read 
a paper  on  the  “ Reparation  of  the  Roof  of  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  Newcastle,  which  was  affected 
by  dry  rot.”  In  doing  so,  he  observed  that  the 
church  was  designed  by  the  late  E.  W.  Pugin, 
and  is  one  of  his  beat  works.  On  the  roof  there 
was  a gutter  about  140  fc.  long  ; but  there  were 
no  snow-boards  put  into  it.  Damp  was  observed 
to  come  through,  and  theleads  at  both  ends  of  the 
church  having  been  removed,  the  roof  was  found 
to  be  one  mass  of  rottenness,  the  whole  foot  of 
the  spar  and  the  principal  next  the  gable  end 
resting  only  upon  a space  of  2i  in.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  this  state  of  the  roof 
had  not  been  discovered  at  the  time  it  was,  it 
would  have  fallen  into  the  cathedral  during  the 
present  winter.  He  explained  that  the  defect 
was  repaired  by  iron  work,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  appearance  was  such  that  few  could 
see  it  had  undergone  renovation.  Mr.  Dunn 
also  submitted  a design  for  the  steeple,  over 
200  ft.  high,  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
catbedral.j 

Photograpblc  Enterprise  at  Margate. — 

New  studios  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  Goodman 
and  Mr.  Stodart,  jnn.,  on  the  Fort,  at  an  outlay 
upon  each  of  1,000Z.  These  studios  will  each 
comprise  a large  shop,  waiting  and  dressing 
rooms,  glass-house,  dark  rooms,  printing,  stove, 
and  negative  rooms,  lavatory,  w.o.,  and  other 
convenienoes,  all  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  both 
will  be  of  strong  and  permanent  description. 
The  builders  who  hold  the  general  contracts  are 
Messrs.  Bushell  & Son,  and  Messrs.  Brown  & Son, 
both  of  Margate.  The  roofs  will  be  by  Messrs. 
Tylor  & Co. ; the  patent  shutters,  by  Messrs. 
Clark  (St  Co.;  the  ornamental  tiling,  by  Messrs. 
Maw  & Co. ; the  ornamental  bricks,  by  Messrs. 
Beart  & Co. ; the  whit©  plate-glass  will  be 
manufactured  specially  at  the  works  of  the  St. 
Gobain  Company ; while  Messrs.  Hobbs  & Hart 
will  supply  the  safes  and  locks  ; and  Mr.  Under- 
bray,  of  Clerkenwell,  the  w.c.  and  lavatory 
fittings.  The  architect  of  both  these  studios  is 
Mr.  W.  Lane  Sear,  under  whose  direction  the 
various  works  are  being  carried  out. 

The  Post-card  System  and  a Substitute. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  open  card  have  induced 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  issue  a specimen  envelope 
weighing  about  two  grains  less  than  the  post- 
card. It  is  simply  shaped  out  and  folded  so  as 
to  be  secured  at  once  like  the  ordinary  envelope, 
but  to  lie  open  before  that,  like  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  be  written  upon  only  inside,  with  the  address 
outside.  This  envelope  is  proposed  to  be  found 
by  free  trade  and  stamped  by  the  authori- 
ties, or  sent  with  a halfpenny  stamp,  fixed  on  a 
special  place  for  it,  which  would  be  requisite  for 
the  perforations  by  the  Post-office  authorities,  as 
would  uniform  size  in  the  folds.  Considering 
that  no  enveloped  letter  at  all  bears  any  evidence 
of  having  passed  through  the  post,  would  not  such 
an  envelope  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system  ? If  folded  of  uniform  size  there  would 
be  an  immense  saving  of  labour  with  it  at  the 
post-offices,  in  the  obliteration  of  the  stamps  by 
perforation. 

Architecture  at  Royal  Academy. — Lec- 
tures on  Architecture  will  be  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  by  Mr.  E,  M.  Burry,  on  the  3rd 
and  lObh  of  March,  and  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  on 
the  9th  and  23rd. 


Ziabourers’  Dwellings  in  Ireland.  — la 

reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory  in  the  Commons, 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  said  that  Sir  William 
Somerville’s  Act,  passed  in  1860,  under  which 
certain  loans  might  be  made  to  facilitate  the 
erection  of  labourers’  dwellings  in  Ireland,  would 
expire  next  year,  and  it  might  be  necessary  in 
the  course  of  this  session  that  it  should  be  re- 
newed. There  were  certain  alterations  and  im- 
provements which,  he  believed,  would  make  that 
Act  more  useful  than  it  had  been;  though  its 
operation  had  been  deemed  of  considerable 
benefit.  In  the  meantime  he  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  some  information  on  the  question  par- 
tially discussed  in  the  Land  Bill  last  year,  and, 
without  pledging  himself,  he  would  endeavour  to 
deal  with  the  subject  in  a wider  manner. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy’s  Ezbibltlon. 
The  forty-fifth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  15th 
inst.  There  are  not  very  many  striking  pic- 
tures, a result  very  probably  of  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  the  leading  artists  have 
been  working  for  the  International  Exhibition 
which  is  to  open  in  London  in  March.  There  is 
a smaller  number  of  English  or  foreign  pictures 
of  merit  than  we  have  seen  in  many  former 
exhibitions ; but  the  Scotch  artists  of  the  younger 
generation  are  represented  to  great  advantage, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  improvement  and 
advance  in  the  works  exhibited  by  some  of  them. 
The  whole  number  of  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture  together  exhibited  is  1,094. 

Report  on  tbe  Railway  and  Tramway 
Projects  tbrougb  the  City. — A report  to  a 
committee  of  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  by 
their  engineer  and  surveyor,  Mr.  Haywood,  has 
been  printed.  The  report  states  that  about 

miles  of  street  are  scheduled  for  new  tram- 
way projects  in  the  City,  in  certain  cases  the 
public  ways  being  scheduled  by  two  or  three, 
and  even  in  one  instance,  by  four  companies. 
The  railway  projects  will  interfere  more  with 
the  sewers  than,  the  streets,  though  some  of 
the  chief  public  ways  will  also  be  interfered 
with,  but  not  permanently  in  most  instances. 
Mr.  Haywood  recommends  the  Commission  to 
dissent  from  the  whole  of  the  projects. 

Royal  Society.— The  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  has  sent  out  cards 
for  two  evening  receptions,  which  are  to  be 
held  at  Burlington  House  on  March  11  and 
April  22.  This  is  the  last  year  of  Sir  Edward’s 
presidency.  We  have  received  editorially,  as 
well  as  in  a private  capacity,  a pamphlet  and 
two  printed  letters  which  serve  to  show  there 
are  some  little  difierences  jnst  now  amongst  the 
governing  body  of  the  society.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  these 
matters  publicly,  but  if  they  are  to  be  talked  of,  we 
have  opinions  on  the  subjeob  we  may  feel  bound 
to  express.  Too  small  a section  of  the  Fellows 
are  allowed  to  rule  at  Bnrlingbon  House. 

Cattle  Trough,  Xnlghtsbrldge.  — The 

parish  authorities,  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
have  granted  permission  to  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Drinking  Fountain  Association  to  erect  a 
cattle-trough  on  the  south  side  of  Kuightsbridge 
or  Piccadilly,  and  recommend  its  erection  oppo- 
site the  drinking-fountain  at  St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital. The  trough  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
at  Hyde  Park-corner,  has  proved  to  be  a great 
boon  ; half  a dozen  vehicles  at  a time  may  often 
be  seen  around  it.  Although  the  road  is  wide, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  tronghs  opposite 
each  other,  as  obstrnotion  might  thus  be 
produced. 

A Minister  of  Health  and  of  the  Poor. 

The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  recom- 
mends the  detachment  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment from  the  Home  Office,  and  its  association 
with  the  Poor-law  Board,  the  two  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a minister  of  health  and  the  poor. 
Another  recommendation,  we  believe,  will  be 
the  establishment  in  every  district  of  a local 
sanitary  authority ; the  formation  of  a local 
Board  being  compulsory  in  places  having  more 
than  8,000  population.  A consolidation  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts  is  also  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Oxford  Sutveyorship. — Out  of  sixty- 
nine  candidates  for  the  sarveyorship  of  the 
Oxford  Local  Board,  four  were  selected  by  the 
committee,  namely,  Mr.  Cotterill,  of  Portsmontb  j 
Mr.  Foot,  of  Oldham ; Mr.  Southam,  of  Brighton^; 
and  Mr.  White,  of  Norwich.  The  Board  nlti- 
mately  elected  Mr.  White,  by  a majority  of  19  to 
17  for  Mr.  Southam,  and  1 for  Mr.  Foot. 
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Attempting-  to  Steal  a Sc2ffoId.*cord. 

Wiiliam  Robinsoa,  38,  waa  icdicted  for  attempt- 
ing to  steal  a acaffold-cord,  value  Is.,  tbo  pro- 
perty of  Henry  Maryoo.  The  artiole  in  question 
was  of  small  value,  but,  had  he  not  been  de- 
tected, next  morning  some  of  the  men’s  lives 
might  have  been  sacrificed.  The  jury  in^e- 
diately  returned  a verdict  of  “ Guilty. 
previous  convictions  were  proved  against  the 
prisoner,  and  two  of  them  for  similar  offences  to 
that  he  was  then  charged  with.  la  those  two 
cases  the  men  were  very  seriously  injured.  The 
Judge  sentenced  him  to  nine  months’  imprison- 
ment. 

Water  Pipe  Protector  from  Bursting  by 
Trost. — A patent  apparatus  under  this  title  is 
described  in  a pamphlet  just  issued.  It  is  called 
Moore’s  Patent,  and  is  self-acting,  by  shutting 
off  the  water  supply,  and  emptying  the  pipes 
within  the  house,  when  a sharp  frost  sets  in  and 
bursts  a glass  tube  purposely  exposed  outside 
full  of  water,  and  connected  with  certain  weighted 
and  suspended  valves  and  cocks  for  shutting  off 
the  water  supply.  The  apparatus  is  described 
by  help  of  diagrams  in  the  pamphlet, 

Blslnfecttng  Apparatus. — Messrs.  Fraser. 
Brothers,  have  patented  an  apparatus  which  has 
been  set  up  at  the  St.  Giles’s  District  Board  of 
Works,  199,  High  Holborn.  The  infected  clothes 
are  oolleoted  in  an  iron  carriage,  which  is  per- 
fectly closed  when  passing  through  the  streets. 
The  iron  carriage  is  wheeled  into  the  disinfector, 
and  is,  with  its  contents,  disinfected;  and  the 
clothes  are  returned  to  the  owner  without  having 
been  handled  or  removed  from  the  vehicle. 


The  Equalisation  of  Poor  Rates. — The 

National  Association  for  the  Equalisation  of  Poor 
Rates  is  using  its  best  endeavours  to  induce  Par- 
liament, by  means  of  petitions  from  the  metro- 
polis and  various  large  towns  in  the  provinces 
where  public  meetings  have  been  held,  to  pass  a 
measure  during  the  present  session  which  shall 
effect  a “proper  and^eqnitable  equalisation”  of 
Poor  Rates  throughout  the  country. 

The  International  Exhibition. — Exhibits 
are  arriving  rapidly.  Daring  the  week  ending 
18th  February,  upwards  of  3,500  British  objects 
(sculpture,  pottery,  woollens,  and  educational 
works  and  appliances)  have  been  delivered  at 
the  Exhibition  Buildings,  besides  foreign  objects 
from  B&varia,  Belgium,  and  Saxony. 

An  Animal  Sanitary  Instltatlon. — The 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  are  in  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  a site  of  land  (about  four- 
fifths  of  an  acre)  in  Battersea-fields,  for  the  snm 
of  1,2001.,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Brown  Trnst, 
and  upon  which  to  erect  a suitable  Animal 
Sanitary  Institution. 

Tire  in  a Builder’s  Premises, — A destruc- 
tive fire  has  occurred  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Price,  builder,  near  the  Old  Kent-road.  The 
carpenters’  workshops  and  a large  quantity 
of  stock  were  destroyed. 


For  finishing  two  houses  Banksido  Villas,  Norwood. 
Mr.  J.  Laforest,  srchiteot : — 

Niblett  £670  0 0 

Pubblo  6-10  0 0 

Snowdon  (accepted)  630  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Stoke  Newington,  for  : 


the  London  General  Omnibus 
luperintendence  of  Mr.  P.  Tosh. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton; — 

Bivett  

Merrion 

Williams  & Son 

Bowman 

Eaton  & Chapman  

Till  

Blackmore  4 Morley  

Crockett 

Mann  

Blease 

Ford 


Company,  under  th©  li  : 
Quantities  supplied  by  : 


..£1,658  0 
..  1,435  0 
..  1,357  0 
..  1,297  0 
. 1,250  0 
..  1,230  0 
..  1,215  0 
..  1,210  0 
..  1,163  0 
..  1.082  0 
..  1,070  0 


For  the  ereotion  of  chimney  shaft  and  alterations  for 
the  Londt'U  General  Omnibus  Company,  under  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Tosh 

Merrion £?"?  9 9 

Williams  & Son  

Baton  4 Chapman 

Mann 

Bowman 

W'icks,  Bangs,  4 Co 

Rivett 

Knnor 

Blackmore  4 Morley 

Ford  (accepted)  


273  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


TENDEES. 

w chapel,  Stapletou-road,  Bristol. 


Society  of  Female  Artists. — The  collection 
of  works  by  ladies,  now  on  view  in  the  Condnit- 
street  Galleries,  is  superior  as  a whole  to  those 
of  several  previous  years  past.  We  recommend 
a visit.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  Mrs.  Marrable,  Mrs. 
Bisschop  (late  Mias  Swift),  Miss  Rayner,  Mias 
Williams,  and  a few  other  well-known  names 
contribute  some  charming  specimens  of  their 
art.  A little  better  management  is  necessary, 
so  that  invitation  cards  may  not  be  kept  back 
for  a week  after  the  exhibition  baa  been  opened. 


For  n 

Price,  architect 

Beavan ....£2,245  0 0 

Durke 1,929  0 0 

Foster 1,890  0 0 

Wilkins  1,878  0 0 

Diraent  1,849  0 0 

Easfivhrook 1,840  0 0 

Stephens 1,800  0 0 

Gorvett  (accepted)  1,585  0 0 

Somerville 1,253  0 0 


To  }ntcnM  t.—'>ye  lisve  received  more  than  a doa:n  leltere  for  : v\ 
nddreae  of  insker'if  Ctmtnt  Testlog  Maohioe  recently  de.crlbed  «! 
in  the  Bufldcf,  aod  half  aa  many  as  to  the  Falent  Steel  Blbhan  lia 
S,«h  Line  mentioned  by  us.  Manufeoturers  >h  )tild  adopt  rnea-js  to  «t| 
make  tbeU  addresses  known.  We  cannot  do  se  for  them.  , 

N.  F.  P.-J.  B.— C.  K.  H.-C.  B.  A.-W.  E.-W.  B.  4 Bone.—  •i-.i 
M YF— If  P — J.  F.— Mr.  A.— J.  E.— W.  H.  E.— F.  * K.— A.  9 . ,l| 
F.  R— J.  r.-G.  0.  9— A.  J.  B.— Messrs.  M.  T-  4 Oo.— T.  a.—  --2 
D.  W.-T.  H.  E.— J.  4 Son.— G.  F.  8.— C.  F.— W.  W.  (write  .'IJ; 


Approaches  to  the  Thames  Bmbank. 
ment. — Men  are  now  at  the  south  end  of  Norfolk- 
street  forming  the  thoroughfare  to  the  Thames 
Embankment.  The  road  runs  on  to  the  loop 
line  which  has  been  constructed  from  Somerset 
House  on  the  west  to  the  Temple-gardens  on  the 
east.  The  ascent  from  the  Embankment  to  the 
Strand  is  somewhat  steep ; the  road  will  be 
ready  for  traffic  in  about  a fortnight.  Mr. 
Webster  is  the  contractor  employed. 

Xtanded  Property,  Huntingdonshire. — 
The  Washingloy  Hall  Estate,  comprising  a 
mansion  and  2,070  acres  of  freehold  land,  situate 
seven  miles  from  the  cathedral  town  of  Peter- 
borough, and  producing  a rental  of  about  3,OOOZ. 
per  annum,  was  offered  by  auction  at  the  Mart, 
City,  by  Messrs.  Cbinnook,  Galsworthy,  & Chin- 
nock,  and  was  finally  sold  for  90,000i.,  and  the 
farther  sum  of  4,000Z.  for  the  timber,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Robertson,  of  Mansfield,  Nottingham- 
shire. 

The  North  Xiondon  Railway. — It  was 

stated  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
London  Railway  shareholders  that  the  directors 
proposed  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a renewal  of 
their  powers  to  undertake  certain  works  at  the 
entrance  to  the  docks  at  Poplar.  During  the 
half-year  new  stations  had  been  opened  at 
Camden-town,  Barnsbary,  Canonbury,  and 
Hackney.  In  the  six  months  10,226,000  passen- 
gers passed  over  the  line. 

Rateable  Value  of  X,ands,  &,c.— On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Gosoben  a return  was  ordered  of 
the  rateable  valne  of — 1,  lands ; 2,  buildings 
3,  railways;  4, mines  ; and  5,  all  other  kinds  of 
property  according  to  the  valuation  list  or  other 
record  of  assessment  which  was  last  in  force 
dnring  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1870,  in  each 
pariah  and  nnion  of  England  and  Wales ; and  7, 
the  number  of  separate  assessments  on  the  said 
list  or  other  doonment. 


For  the  erection  of  ft  farmhouse  at  Cheshunt. 
Thoa.  J.  Hill,  architect:— 

Bayes  4 Itamage £1,730  0 0 

Field  4 Sona  1,700  0 0 

Bentley  1,5-11  15  0 

Sabey  & Son 1,500  0 0 

Patman,  Brothers  1,469  0 0 

Riat  4 Brown  1,457  0 0 

Saundera 1,425  0 0 

Archer 1,115  0 0 


For  alterationa  and  repairs  to  No.  3,  Old  Fiah-street- 
hill.  Messrs.  Edmund  Woodthorpe  4 John  M,  K.  Hahn, 
architeeta : — 

Prince £672  0 0 

Perry  Brothers 657  0 0 

Woodward 620  0 0 


Marks 

Pritchard  

Cohen  

Palmer  4 Sous 

Ssrgent  

Merritt  4 Ashby  (accepted).. 


For  alterations  to  the  " George  Inn,"  Littlehampton, 
Sussex,  and  converting  same  into  offices  ; alao  the  erec- 
tion of  private  residence  at  side.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  architect. 
Quantities  jupplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ranwell : — 

Ist  Estimate,  2nd  Estimate, 
Snewin  (accepted)  ,,.£3,011  0 0 £1,832  0 0 


Meair 


m»n). 


e pointing  oat  boolu  and  giving 


I are  compelled  to  declln 
addieesH. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  UsI 
by  tbe  name  and  addrais 
publication. 

Note-— The  responilbliity  of  signed  articles,  and  psperi  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  erection  of  achools  at  Slindon,  Sussex.  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Eanwcll : — 

MarshaU £1,029  16  8 

Cheeaeman  4 Co 938  0 0 

Ellis 929  0 0 

Goble  8S0  0 0 

Bushby  (accepted)  800  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  house  on  the  Victoria-park 
estate,  Bognor,  Sussex.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  architect: — 

Hayward £276  6 4 

Booker  & Sona 251  0 0 

Learmouth 243  10  0 

Goble  (accepted) 233  10  0 

Wade 223  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  j 

The  TWENTT-EIOSTH  VOLUME  of  “ TRE  1 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  IS70,  is  iiTUf  \ 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCItlBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  J 
the  Office,  toill  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil-  •" 
Imps  aniJ  Sixpence  each. 

AAveriisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  curren  i: 
week's  issue  later  than  THUEE  o’clock,  p.m.,  j. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi-  ' 
UONIAL3  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise-  ■!. 
menfs,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLT  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  Coynmumications  respect^  i'j 
iftj  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be  J 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,"  \ 
i No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other  “ 
Commv/nications  should  he  add/ressed  to  the  i 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News-  i 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  vAthin  the  United  ■ 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb  ■ 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen  ;; 
Shillings  per  anmim,  payable  in  ai>v.ance. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Noa.  243  and  244,  Upper- 
street,  Isliogton,  for  Messrs.  Hankey  & Burroughs, 
William  Smith,  architect:— 

Cook  ..  ,.£260  0 0 

Blackmore  4 Morley 

Fulcher  

Terry  


Dint 


Dumfrey 

Rooney,  Brothers  , 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— 'RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 1, 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  (Juarriea  and  Depots,  alao  li 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furniBbed  on  application  to  , 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corabam,  Wilts. — [Advt.3 


For  laying  in  drains  and  forming  roads  in  Liverpool- 


A Gift  In  Embryo. — We  hear  of  a gentle- 
man who  is  ready  to  expend  some  30,000Z.  i: 
the  ereotion  of  a lunatic  asylum,  to  be  given  to 
the  oonntry,  for  the  advantage  of  the  lower 
middle  classea,  so  soon  as  he  can  hit  on  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  a model  design. 

New  British  Institution.  — The  Spring 
Exhibition,  in  Old  Bond-street,  under  this  title, 
will  be  opened  to  tbe  public,  on  Monday,  the 
27th  inst. 


road,  Wington. 

Pubble 

Gregory  ... 
Snowdon. .. 
Cockram... 


•.  C.  Hambridge,  architect 

..£1,615  0 ' 
,.  1,409  0 
1,195  0 
770  10 


For  additions  to  National  Schools,  St.  Mary,  Newing- 
ton, Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  4 Son,  architects  : — 

Browu £859  0 0 

Tarrant  827  0 0 

Marslsnd  4 Sons 825  0 0 

Turner  4 Sons 799  0 0 

Shepherd  763  0 0 

Thompson 760  0 0 


J.  L. 


BACON  & 00.1 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATBRl 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals,? 
Manufactories,  Greenhouse.^,  &c. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FARRINGDOH-POAD,  LONDON,  E.OJ 

ONE  DOOa  FEOM  RAY-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Het-Water  Heating.” 


Feb.  25,  1871.] 
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CONTRACTS. 


TO  CONTEACTOES,  EOAD-MAKEES, 

and  orHEBB.-Tlie  Local  Board  of  Haaltb  for  the  DUtrict  of 
Burn  are  detlrout  of  lecelvlng  TINDEBS  for  the  EXfiCUnON  of 
tie  follo«iDR  WORKS,  via. : — 

lit.  T)ie  Preparing  and  Laftnii  ont  Land  aUnate  at  Eton  Wick, 
near  Eton,  Bucke,  aa  a Bewage  Farm,  for  Irrigation  Purpoeee, 
and  Btipplpiog  the  aecoBaar;  Carrleis  and  otber  things  in  con- 
nexion therewith. 

Snd.  The  Ls^lng-out  and  Making  of  a Rond  through  the  eald 
Landa. 

The  drawing!  and  epeclflcations  for  tbeee  vorke  will  be  depoelted 
at  the  Office  of  the  Board,  Hlgh-alreet.  Eton,  on  TSUBSUAY  next, 
the  23rd  da?  of  FEBBCAKY  ln»r.  and  will  be  open  for  ineprotlon 
tetwceu  the  hour*  of  TEN  a.m.  and  FOUBp.ro.  until  WEDNES- 
DAY, the  8'b  day  of  MARCH  next.  Separate  Tender*,  eealed  and 
*lidor»ed,  "’lender  for  Preparation  of  Landslfor  Irrigation  Par- 
pore*.  Ac."  "Tender  for  Roaj)."  must  be  delivered,  In  the  form  sped- 
fled  In  the  tpeciScailon,  and  ^dre*sed  to  the  Cbalrman  of  the  Eton 
Local  Board  of  Health,  at  the  Offl  eof  the  Board,  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  ihe  9th  day  of  MARCH  next,  between  the  hours  of 
TEN  and  F'lUB.  The  Board  do  not  bind  tbemtelvei  to  accept  the 
loweet  or  any  Tender. 

GEORGE  HENRY  LONG.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Wtndior.  17lh  February.  1871. 


rpo  BUILDERS.— NEW  SHIP-BUILD- 

I ING  WORKS,  Parrow-in-Foroe**,  North  LanoMhlre.— 
BuUden  deeirou*  of  submitting  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of 
the  above  WORKB  (covering  an  area  of  over  25,000  square  yardj). 
may  inspeit  Ihe  plans  and  tpecifiaatiuns  at  the  Clerk  of  the  Works' 
OlBce,  on  the  Site,  from  510NDAY,  the  87'h  lust.  Bills  of  quanti- 
ties may  be  obtained,  on  application  to  Messrs.  PALtY  A AUSTIN, 
Arcbitecte,  Lancaster.  Tenders  to  be  sent,  under  cove"  to  the  Archi- 
tects, on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  Bth  of  MARCH.  The  lowest 
or  any  Tender  wilt  not  uec-ssarUy  be  accepted. 

Lancaster.  February  20,  1871. 


RYDE  pier,— To  CONTRACTORS  and 

BUlLUERf.— The  Directors  of  the  Byde  Pier  Company  are 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  from  persons  wi'l  ng  to  CONTRACT 
forlbe  ERECTION  , of  OFFICES,  Ac.  for  the  extension  of  the  Kyde 
Pier  Railway  Station.  The  drawings,  specifleation*.  condliions,  and 
form  of  Tender,  may  be  liispeoted  at  the  Offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Company,  Nc.  4,  Bncklngham-road,  Byde,  Lie  of  Wight,  on  aud 
a'ter  the  27ih  day  of  FEBRUARY  Uiitant.  Sealed  Tender!  addressed 
to  "The  Cleik  to  the  Byde  Pier  Company,"  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
marked,  " Tender  for  Station  Work  must  be  forwarded  before 
fiATUBDAY,  the  IHhMARCH  next.  Th.  Company  do  not  pledge 
thcmrelvr!  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. — By  order, 

W.  E.  BATCLIFFE,  Clerk  to  the  isyde  Pier  Compiny 
Byde,  February  10, 1871. 


T 


0 BUILDERS.  — Builders  desirous  of 

TENDERING  .for  Ihe  ERECTION  of  a small  VILLA  BE-ti: 

DSNCM.  at  Eaal-hill,  Wandsworth,  can  see  the  plans  and  speeifica- 
ttoD.  on  aud  after  MARCH  the  1st.  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  JAMES 
NEWMAN,  Architect,  9,  Victorla  chambers,  'Vlotoriaatreef.  8,W. 
QuBotliirs  can  be  obtained  by  tbe  payment  of  flve  sblllings  deposit, 
to  be  returned  on  (be  receipt  of  a bona  flJe  Tender.  No  pledge 
given  to  accept  the  loweet  or  any  Tender.  — Teudeis  to  be  giren  iu 
not  later  tbau  MARCH  the  13th  next. 


T 


0 SEWER  CONTRACTORS  and 

OTHERS. -The  Vestry  of  tbe  Hamlet  of  Mllc-eul  Old  Town 
will  meet  at  tbe  Vestry-hall,  Bancroft-road,  on  WEDSB3D.VT,  the 
latlday  of  MARCH  next,' at  SEVEN  o'clock  p.in.  preci  ely.  to  receive 
TENUBltSfer  the  LAYING  DOWN  orPIl’K  SEWERS,  In  Regenl’e- 
Toad,  and  Juhu’s-place,  lu  tbe  said  Hamlet.  The  work  to  be  done 
stocorOing  to  the  terms  of  a *j)ec)flcatl'>u,  which  may  be  seen  at  tbe 
Office  01  Mr.  J.  M.  KNlGHf,  the  Surv.yor,  at  the  Ve-try-hall. 
between  tbe  hours  cf'iEN  and  ONE.  'J'be  Cjutractor  win  be  ra- 
qulred  to  eii'er  Into  (a  contract,  to  be  prepared  by  the  Clerk  to  the 
Vestry,  at  tbe  expeure  of  tbe  contractor,  not  to  exceed  61.  audfiud 
two  approvaJ  suretlea  to  join  him  lu  a bond  m half  the  amount  of 
the  cuutraci,  fur  tbe  due  ]>arfurmance  of  the  work.  Teudeis, 
tainlng  tbe  names  aud  addreiees  of  priiposed  lureilet,  are  t 
delivered  at  my  Office,  eudoreed  " Tender  for  Sewer*. ’’ before  TUREE 
o'oiook  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  meeting.— The  Veatry  do  not 
hind  themselrea  to  acceiit  the  lowest  or  any  lender, 

TU08.  PRICE.  Clerk  to  Ihe  Veatry. 

Vestry -hall,  Baneroft-road,  Mile  End-road,  Feb.  22,  i871, 


TO  STONE  MERCHANTS.— Required, 

by  the  Vestry  of  Richmond.  Surrey,  2,000  feet  super,  of 
YORK  PAVING,  mt  less  than  21  inche*  thick.  The  whole  to  be 
delivered,  free  of  all  charge,  at  tbe  Railway  Station.  Blcbmond 
before  the  20th  of  MARCH  next.  Persons  dest'ous  of  Supplying  the 
same  must  send  'heir  Teuders,  sealed,  and  addressed  to  R.  A. 
SMITH.  Boiq.  Vestry  Clerk,  Ricbmonl,  Surrer,  endoiied  “ Tenders 
for  Stone,"  on  or  before.FRXDAY.  the  3rd  of  MARCH  next. 

RICHARD  BEARD,  Surveyor,  Richmond,  S.W. 
February  23cd,  1871. 


PADDINGTON. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 

that  the  Vestry  of  Ihe  Parish  of  Paddington  are  prepared  to 
receive  TENDERS  from  pa  ties  willing  to  cintract  for  the  execution 
of  tbe  DAY  and  JOSBINO  WORKS  of  every  kind  required  to  be 
perf.'rmed  In  constructing,  altering,  re-buildinB.  and  c’ernslng 
SEWERS.  DRAINS,  OULLEVB.  WATBR-CLOSETa,  PRIVIES,  Ac. 
within  the  parish.  The  contract  to  bo  for  twelve  months  ; the 
expenses  of  preparing  tha  s'me  to  be  psid  by  the  contractor. 
Specification  and  form  of  Tender  may  b*  had  (on  psyment  of  10'.  per 
copy! : and  further  p.articulaTa  obtained  In  the  fluTveyor’s  Office,  at 
the  Vestryhall  Harrow-roail. -n  aud  after  the  28th  Instaat,  between 
the  hours  of  TEN  and  FOUR;  SATURDAY.  TEN  and  TWO. 
Tenders,  sealed,  and  directed  "To  the  Vatry,"  to  be  leftatthe 
Vrstry-ball  aforetsi.l  before  THREE  o'clock  p.m  on  MONDAY,  the 
6th  of  MARCH  next.  Patties  Tendering  to  attend  at  the  \ estry- 
hail  on  the  followiug  morning  (TUEBi  AT),  at  TEN  o'clock.  Toe 
party  whose  Tender  Is  accepted  muit  provide  two  sureties  in  the 
1 of  6001.  jointly  and  seveially.  for  tbe  due  performance  of  tbe 
ks.  The  Vestry  do  nofbind  ihem«r1vp!  to  arcept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.-By  order,  PRANK  DETHRIDQE,  Vestry  Cleik. 
Febiuary  23rii,  1871.  


BUILDERS.  — Persons  desirous  of 

TENDERING  for  tbe  EBEOTION  of  a SCHOOL  (adap'ed  for 
80  children)  and  a DWELLING-HOUSE  for  teacher,  proposed  t-i  be 
built  at  Onibury,  Salop,  are  infornieil  ihat  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tion* can  be  seen  at  the  houv  of  T.  LUCAS,  Onibury^ 


rno 

I.  Tl 


^HE  Vestry'  of  Bermondsey  will  meet  at  the 

1 Parochial  Offices,  Rufsell-stroet,  on  MONDAY,  the  6th  day 
of  MARCH  next,  at  BIX  o'clock  iu  the  evening  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for 

1,  The  Execution  of  Sewer*  and  Drainage  Works. 

2 The  Supply  of  Sewers  Irunwork. 

3.  The  Supply  of  Printing  aud  Stationery. 

4.  The  Repair  of  Pumps  and  Wells. 

6 The  Supply  of  Thame*  Ballaal  and  Sind. 

6.  Tbe  Hite  Ilf  Huses  for  1 or  3 years  (»'abling  forl2  hOKeicanbe 
provided  by  the  Vest  y.lf  require  1). 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtain*d  at  the  Vesiry  Offlses,  Mallby- 
street,  after  the  25th  instant.  The  Ves'ry  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  any  Tender.  The  party  Tendering,  ot  some  one  on  hi* 
b.half,  must  attend  tbe  mseiing.— By  order, 

B.  G.  WILKINSON,  Clerk. 

Maltby -street,  22nd  Februarv,  1871. 


■nOARD  of  WORKS  for  the  STRAND 

O DISTRICT.-To  M.ISOXP,  PAVIOPS.  and  OTHEBS.-Tlia 

Poir’  will  meet  at  No.  6,  Tavl-tock-e'ree’.  Coveiit-garden.  W.f.  on 

WEDNESDAY,  th-  15th  day  of  MARCH  uex'.  a'  HALF-PAST  SIX 
o’clock  p.m.  to  rpcelvo  TENDERS  f.ir  Ih*  anPi-LY  Of  YORKSHIRE 
and  other  P..VING,  GRANITE  KERB  OHANNiLS,  and  DRESSED 
GRANITE.  Ac,  : also  f..r  RELAYING  and  REPAIRING  the 
Carriageways  and  footways,  within  ihe  strand  disiliet. 
for  three  years  from  Lady-day  n*xt.  Printed  foims,  with  condition* 
of  Tender,  may  be  ob'ained  at  6 Tavlatock  s'reet,  Covan'-gi’-de!’, 
between  TEN  and  FOtTR  daily,  wlieie  Tendei-s  mnst  bo  delivered, 
sealed,  and  adJres'ed  to  the  Cleik  before  TWO  o’clock  p.m.  on  the 
day  of  meeting.  The  Contractor  wbo-e  Tender  Is  «ccepted  will  be 
required  to  produce  teatim  iuials  as  ti  character,  and  to  enter  into 
a cotjtraot  aud  And  two  rreponslble  sureties  toeiecu'ea  joint  and 
several  bond  for  the  due  perf-rinauca  thereof,  Tbe  Board  dues  not 
bind  itself  to  accept  the  lows  t or  anv  Tender. — By  order. 

I HOP.  M.  JENKINS.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Officer,  5.  Taviatock-ftreet,  O.jvent-garden,  W.C. 

Feb.  20,  ISTL 


Complete  In  Three  Volumes,  Svo.  price  63a. 

The  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE,  and  ART  : comprising  the  DeSnltions  and 
Deri  vatlona  of  tbe  Scientific  Terms  In  general  nae,  together  with  the 
Hbtory  and  Dercripllon  of  the  Scleutiflo  Prlnclp'ea  of  nearly  every 
branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Fourth  edition,  reconattucted  by  the 
Ute  Pro'easor  BRANDB,  F.R.S.  (the  Author)  and  the  Rev.  Q.  W. 
COX,  M.A.— aasiated  by  Cuntrlbutois  of  eminent  Scleutiflo  and 
Literary  Acquirement!.  .... 

" All  readers  lu  general  ought  to  know  that  here  thay  will  flod  In 
this  excellent  work  not  only  technical  and  professional  and  sclentlflc 
detcription  and  di»cuBalon  of  the  multitude  ! of  separate  suhlecta 
which  ace  Indicated  by  ai  many  techub  al  and  ptoftiesltmal  and 
sclentlflc  term*,  but  sm-h  cross  references  from  one  to  the  other  aa 
enable  the  atudent  to  exhanat  any  one  aeries  of  topi  a conclusively  j 
BO  that  the  work  is.  In  fact,  a true  oyclupfedia  of  knowledge  as  weU 
as  a mere  dictionary  of  terms.  The  agricultural  reforencos  resemble 
the  others  In  being  aufflolently  noneroua  and  explicit  to  give  a 
pietty  complete  account  of  tbe  whole  aubjeot.  But  It  is  plain  that 
many  others  of  the  arts  and  soIbuchs  are  atlU  more  eUborate'y 
treaud,-a  fact  whb  h makee  It  n t any  the  leas,  but  all  the  more 
valuable  for  any  agrlcnllural  reads-  who  , may  oonsult  It.  UliMtra- 
tlona  are  given  wherever  they  are  needed,  and  to  test  their  merit  we 
aolcoteda  subject  lytnj  outside  our  own  dspartiuent.  and  submit  ted 
to  a dlitingnlshert  public  school  boy  of  our  aoqueinlanoe  the  serlea  of 
figures  which  aco  -mpaiiles  tho  article  Knot.  There  are  here  no 
fewer  than  twenty  different  modej  of  tying  rope  Illustrated.  Ho 
tell!  UB  that,  barring  two  or  three,  they  rspreaeut  enllcely  separata 
aud  distinct  oontrivauces.  ThU  one  insUnte  may  be  Uken  m a Wr 

sample  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  manner  In  which  the 
several  su' jecta  are  dlsenisod."— O.irdeiier*'  Otraixiale. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GRKKN.  A CO.  Paternoiter-row. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Others  dt*lrlng  a really  good  system,  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILUBRd'  BOuKS,  by  DoDBLB 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  tbe  prixe  offered  lu  '■  The  Builder,’’ 
No.  1.180,  and  which  haa  been  adopted  by  many  large  flrina-  » 

Modified  Arrangement  by  Slogle  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builder*.— 
Address,  K,  A.  4.  St.  Georgo's-road.  Regent’s  Park,  Loudon. 


MB.  JOHN  BOURNE'S  WORKS  ON  THE  8TEAM-ENOINB. 
Latest  Edition,  In  4to.  with  FirtraU.  37  Plates,  and 
546  Wooilcu'B,  pries  4'I*.  oloih, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

r\  in  its  various  Applications  to  Mine*,  Mills,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion. RallwavB,  aud  A;ricutturo;  with  Theoretiual  luveRigatlon*, 
Tables,  and  Practical  lustrncUons. 

By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

By  tbe  same  Author.  Iiaprovr  1 K lUlons  . 

CATEOIIISM  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE,  with  Practical 
lostructlons  fur  the  Mauufa'.ture  and  JI  inogement  of  Euglnes  ot 
every  Cl«a*.  With  89  Wo  .dent*.  Fcp.  8»o.  pno- 6‘. 

KECENT  IMPllOVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM-ENGINE. 

Hew  Kdltloii,  iucluding  many  New  Eximples,  with  124  Woodcuts. 

^'''hInEiBOOS  of  tho  STEAM-ENGINE  : a Key  to  the 
Cateohlim  of  tbe  Steain-Englue.  Wilb  67  Woodcuts,  Fcp.  Svo. 
price 


Fire  escapes. — The  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  are  prepared  to  receive  Tr..*>‘DER4  from 
parties  willing  to  CONS  muCT  and  SUPPLY  20  new  FIRE  ESCAPES 
per  aniiuiu.  aud  also  to  keep  In  r-palt  aud  geneially  maintain  tbe 
whole  ot  tbe  File  Etcapes,  waich-boaes,  and  other  gear  and  ma- 
ohUieiy  peitalnlug  to  ihe  Escapes  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
for  a teim  of  Ihiee  years  from  tbe  1st  of  May  uexL  fbe  specifici- 
Mons,  form  of  coutroot,  aud  form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  tbe  Office  of  tbe  Board,  lu  Sprlng-gardeui,  between 
the  hours  i.f  NINE  s.m.  and  FOUR  p.m.  or  on  SATURDAYS 
between  tbe  hours  ot  NINBa.ju.  ana  TWO  p.m.  Any  further  par- 
ticulars m.>y  be  obtained,  aud  e.capes,  wateb-buxe*,  and  geartu- 
apected  on  application  at  tbe  ebief  sUlion  of  tbe  Bilgail*.  tu  Wat- 
llsg-8tr«et.  The  Tenders,  which  must  be  upon  tbe  furinB  supplied 
from  this  Office,  nod  fully  filled  uvq  aie  to  be  addressed  to  me  here, 
aud  marked  on  the  oulslde  " Tender  for  Fire  Escape-."  No  Teuder 
wUl  be  received  atWr  FOUR  o'clock  ou  MON  UAY,  the  20lh  MAR'.’H 
next.  Tbe  Board  do  nut  bind  themselves  to  accept  tbe  lowest  or  any 
Tender.  JOHN  POLLARD.  Clerk  of  tbe  Board. 

Spring  gardens,  2Cth  Febiuary,  1871. 


Board  of  works  for  the  strand 

DiaiBICT.-To  8BWBR  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and 
Ol'HERS— Tbe  Board  will  meet  at  No.  5,  TavUtock-itreet,  Covent 
Garden,  W.c.  on  WEDNKSUAY,  the  16ih  day  of  MARCH  next,  at 
Hair-pft.t  olX  o'clock  p.m.  to  .ecelve  TENDBRS  for  the  SUPPLY 
ot  MA'rEliI.ALS  and  the  EXECUlION  of  JOBBI.NO  aud  MEA- 
SOBEU  WORKS  required  for  the  Sewer*  and  Drains  wllblu  the 
said  district,  fur  three  years  from  Lauy-duy  next.— Printed  forms  of 
Tender,  ana  Conditions  of  Contract,  with  Schedules  of  Prices,  upon 
which  every  Tender  muet  be  based,  may  be  obtained  at  5,  Tavistock- 
stieet,  Cuveut  Garden,  between  TEN  and  FOUR  daily,  ou  payment 
of  Id*.  6J.  where  Teuders  must  be  delivered,  under  S'sl,  directed  to 
tbe  Cleik,  and  endorsed,  "Tender  for  Sewer  Work,"  before  TWO 
p.m.  ou  tbe  day  of  meeting.  Tbe  Cuutraolor  whoje  Tender  la 
accepted  will  be  required  to.  produce  testimonials  aa  to  cbaracter, 
aud  to  eutei  into  a contract,  aud  find  two  responsible  sureties,  to 
executes  Joint  and  several  bond  for  tbe  due  perfutmance  tbeieof. 
Tbe  Buard  dues  not  bind  ttseU  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.- 
By  order,  THOS,  M.  JJtSKINd,  Cle.k  to  the  Board. 

Offices,  6.  TavUtoeV-atreet,  Coveut  GaWoo,  W.C. 

Feb.  29,  1871. 


niO  CONTRACTORS  for  STREET 

_L  CLEANSING  and  DOST  RtMOVAL  — The  Vestry  of  the 
I'arleb  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  will  meet  at  the  Vestry-hall,  In 
Mocadllly,  ou  IUURSDaY,  the  ISth  day  of  MARCH  next,  at 
TWELVE  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  T.^DER3  from  persons 
wiling  to  enter  Into  a oe  ntract,  witb  Surette*,  for  ULEANaINO  the 
S'lRKcTSaud  PDbUc  Places  wlthla  the  PaiLh,  as -pecifled  in  the 
stliedule  annexed  to  the  piLuted  forms  of  Toudei,  and  rcr  Removing 
tbe  Dust,  Ashes,  aud  other  Reluse  from  the  home-  uf  ihe  inh  ' 
tanis  of  Ihe  eireeU  aud  places  likewise  so  epeclQeJ,  fur  a term  c 
meuclng  irum  the  25ih  of  MARCH  next,  fur  three  year*,  deiernii- 
nablo  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  at  the  option  of  the 
Vestry.  Tbe  Teodor*  may  be  made  Jointly  fur  street  cleansing  and 
dmt  removal,  ur  separately  for  either  of  those  work*.  Printed 
s^Qcattuus  and  forms  ot  Tender  may  be  had  by  application  at  the 
Vestry.h.ll,  Piccadilly,  dally,  between  TEN  aud  TWO  o’clock, 
Every  Tender  must  hi  on  the  Printed  form,  carefully  filled  up, 
signed,  and  sealed,  and  bo  preaeuud  at  the  Ve.tryball  at  TWELVE 
©clock  ou  the  day  ol  meeiing,  oy  the  person  Ttuderlng,  or  by  some 
o^ne  competent  to  amwet  quMlieus  and  lo  act  on  bis  behalf.  No 
Tender  wUl  tie  euterUlned  waten  does  not  contain  a lof.  Bank  of 
England  note,  as  evidence  ot  Us  bond  }ldc  ebamoter,  tbe  sac 
to  be  relumed  foitbwlih  If  tbe  Tender  be  not  accepted,  but 
Accepted,  retalued  until  me  coutiact  aud  bond  shall  be  duly  ex 
culed.  Ibo  Vestry  do  not  bind  ihetoselves  te  accept  any  oft 
Teudeis.— By  order,  GEURQE  BbZZABD,  Veatry  Clerk. 


Great  western  railway.— 

TENDERS  for  TIMBER.- The  Directars  nf  this  Oompauy 
are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  tho  SUPPLY  of  the  under- 
mentioned TIMBER: — 

200  Loads  of  Best  Selpctcil  Qu«bee  YELLOW  PINE  LOOS. 

200  Loads  of  8«tdl-h  KKD  h/R  TIMBrR 

100  Loads  of  Good  Middlii  g JIEMEL  RED  FIR  TIMBER. 

50  L>j4ds  of  Beet  Selected  MoULMEIN  TR‘K. 

Pp'clflcatlons  and  Forms  (upon  which  on'y  Tenders  will  be 
received)  may  be  obtainrd  on  application  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tUa 
Company,  or  to  the  Storekeejier  at  the  8wl  idon  S'allon.  Tenders 
to  be  addressed  to  the  undeisigned,  ami  marked  “.rmlers  for 
Timber,” must  be  s nt  In  on  or  before  1URSDAY,  the  2S’.h  Inst. 
The  Director*  do  not  bind  iliem**IV"B  to  accept  the  lowest  ot  auy 
Tender.  FKRD  G 3 lUNUJlRS,  Saoretiry. 

Paddington  Station,  London,  F.b.  17, 1971. 


In  One  Volam*,  with  above  3.000  'W  lodcuts,  price  42*. 

I;iN0Y0l.OPI£llIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 

'J  ING,  Historical, Theor-lloal.  and  Prac’loal. 

By  EDWARD  CREsY,  Ar  bliect  andCivU  Euginear. 

Hew  Impreision. 

" A desideratum  in  engineering  science  Is  supplied  by  this  remark- 
ahl.  volume.  There  is  not  a mo-nbrr  of  the  profe.sion,  from  the 
moat  eminent  civil  engineer  to  the  hum'deit  eurv-yor,  who  will  not 
find  lieie  the  ma>«rials  to  eur  ch  bis  mind  aud  extend  his  know- 
ledge."—ffaifK-oj/ ftiicvUr. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  * CO.  PaterHO*ter-row, 


The  FI  Ih  Bdlllon,  in  One  Vuliime,  Svo.  price  62'.  6d, 

WILT’S  AROHITKGIURB,  illustrated 

\X  with  more  than  1,100  Weal  Engravings,  Revised,  with 
iUteratlons  and  cmsMerable  AdHtlons,  by  WYAfP  PAPWORI’H, 
Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  InslDu'e  of  Bcitlsh  Arcblteow.  Aiditionally 
illustrated  with  nearly  4iK3  Wood  Kogruvlugi,  by  O.  JEVVirr;  and  . 
move  than  100  other  Woodcut*. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  * CO.  Pateruoster-row. 


ATEW  town-hall,  BOLTON.— Con- 

_LN  tract  C.— F.XTESSION  of  TIME,— The  Time  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Drawings  and  Speolft.-a'lons  aud  obtaining  Bills  of 
Quanlllif*  for  thU Contract,  baa  been  EXTENDED  to  tho  3cd  day  of 
MARCH  next,  ind  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  T-ndera  for  the 
Work  has  been  rx'^oded  to  TWELVE  o’clock  at  noon  of  the  8th  day 
of  MARCH  next.-By  order.  B.  O.  IIINNELL,  Tewn  Clerk. 
Town  t'l-ik'*  Office,  Bolton.  18lh  Jaanary,  1871. 


VO  painters,  contractors,  and 


..._  QKNERtL  RKPAIRS  'f  tho  ASSIZE  COURTS  and  TOWN- 
HALL  of  the  Laid  Porough.  The  a;i«cldo-itioa  can  be  seen  an'i 
furlher  particular*  obtained  ou  and  after  the  20lh  FEBRUARY 
Instant,  at  my  Office.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  ''Tender  for 
Painting  and  Eepairs,”  lo  be  aitdces.aed  to  me  aa  unde*,  on  or  b>fore 
MOND.AV,  the  2rth  day  of  FEBRUARY  instant.  The  Corporation 
Jo  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.-By 
order,  'WALTER  M.  WILKINSON,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Cleik''!  Office,  King»ton-upou-Tbame8, 

. 16th  February,  1871. 


Third  EdilloD,  complete  In  One  Volume,  price  11,  8i.  6d. 

The  practical  draughtsman’s 

BOOK  of  INDUSTRI.AL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
G'urse  of  Mecbanical  Knglneerlng.  and  Architectural  Drawing  ; 
with  Selections  from,  aud  Examples  of,  the  most  tueful  aud 
generally  employed  Mechanlsui  of  the  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  “ Practical  Meohanic’s  Journal." 

This  Yolume  contains  1U6  quarto  pages  of  Plate  Eugravings,  about 
100  Woodcut*,  and  210  p <g«s  of  Letterpress, 

GENERAL  CuNTENTS. 

Drawing  Instrument*;  Linear  Ur.iwlag,;  the  Study  of  Prqjec 
tlons ; on  Colouring  Driiwings  ; the  Intursecllon  and  Development 
of  Snrfaces,  wlib  Applicattuns ; the  Study  and  Conetrnctlou  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Principles  of  Shadows;  Application  of 
Shadows  to  Toothed  Gear ; tbe  Cutting  and  Shaping  of  Slasonty  ; 
tbe  Study  of  Machinery,  and  Skeicbitg;  Oblique  Piojectious ; 
Parallel  Perspective;  Isometrical  Pri'jrctlon ; True  Perspective; 
Architectural  Drawing ; Examples  of  FruUbed  Drawings  of 
Machines,  with  Descriptions. 

London:  LONG5IANS,  GREEN,  READER,  * DYER. 


Royal  8vi>.  pp.  389,  price  7s.  6J,  Third  Edltlofi. 

rpHE  PATENTEE’S  MANUAL  ; beiag  a 

I Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  le-ltei  s Patent,  especially 
Intended  for  the  nee  of  Patentees  aud  luventot*. 

By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  Barrlster-at-Liw  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.K.  Solicitor  anu  Patent  Age  nt. 

The  call  for  a 'J  hlrd  Bditlan  of  tbU  work  laj  conclusive  proof  that 
It  aatiifles  a want  ou  tbe  part  of  Patentees  and  Inventors, to-  whom  a 
plain  statement  of  the  law  bearing  npon  tbe  subject  of  Letters 
Patent  for  Inventluns  is  obviously  a matter  of  great  importance, 
B'hUsttbe  exposition  of  statues  and  judicial  decisions  is  expressed 
In  plain  and  popular  lang.iage,  no  sacilQce  has  been  made  of  legal 
accuracy , and  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  work  contalnsal  concise  but 
ample  and  slrlcUy  correct  enanctatlon  of  tbe  law,  with  an  exaini- 
uati  on  of  the  decided  cases  to  tbe  latest  date.  ^ 

London  : LONGMANS,  Pateniosler-row, 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TWISDES'S  Ml-CUANICS. 

Now  ready,  In  crowu  Svo.  price  10-.  6d. 

Elementary  l^TRODGO^ION  to 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  iluair.il-d  by  uumvroil!  Ex- 
ample*.  B.-ing  tbe  Fouith  Edition  of  Elemenury  Example*  in 

By^ Xhe  Rev,  JOEUI  F.  TWI8DEN,  M.  A Professor  of  Mathematic* 
in  tbo  Stall  College. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  A CO.  Paternoster-Tow. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  irit:*  6'- t'o'*"' 

PE  W T N E R ’S  COMPREHENSIVE 

BPECIPiElV:  a Guide  to  the  Piactlcal  Sperifioafion  of  every 
Kind  of  Buiiding-ArUflcer*'  Work  ; with  Forms  of  Building  ton- 
dUloLB  and  Agreements,  aa  Appendix,  Foot  Notes,  and  Coplcu* 

FditedbyWILLI.tll  YOUNG,  Architect. 

•'  Thie  handy  work  of  reference  w.ll  doubtless  save  the  architect 

and  boildur  aome  tr.'UbU  and  time Those  who  are  the 

dtspuiea  which  often  arise  Oetwcoa  architect  and  builder,  c 
tbe  toimer  and  bis  employe,’,  through  -ome 
being  maufflolButly  or  wr.ugly  dee-’iibed, 

and  fully  appreclato  the  value  of  such  a c-m 

bttle  V'lluiuB. -ifecAOMi'e,  

Loudon  : LUNGMANe.  GREEN,  A CO-  PaUrnoater-ri 


.m  of  aspecification 
II  readily  understand 
I I'ade-mctrini  as  this 


ARCHITECTURE. 

EE'iaSUE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD  WORKS 
PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  JOBS  INS, 

3,  WARWICK  COUKT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C, 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intend'd  as  an  Al'e  Memoire  for  the  Professional  Man  and  the 
Operative.  Being 


IS  adopwil 


0 a large  s> 

-1  carrying  out 

Public  and  Private 
Volumes,  bound 


. Memoire 
Series  of  Working  i 

ipUtyiDg  the  Airaug  meutand  Dcia'” 

tbe  several  brauchea  of  Trade  requtsi 
Edifices.  In  Eighty  PatU.  2i.  6d.  eacn  : 
in  cloth.  Twelve  Guluets.  „ . , . , 

N.B.— This  work  is  extensively  uied  in  the  Science  and  Ai* 
Department.  South  Kensluglop.  _ 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Eeriei  of  Example*  of  Enriched  tDeUiH  and  AcceMoriw  of 
the  Architecture  of  Great  Biitalo.  By  JAMES  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  Iu  Porty-eigbt  Parts,  3i.  ewch)  or  in  'Pwo  Volumes, 
bound  lu  cloth,  StVBU  Guineas.  — 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  AROHITEOTDEB, 

Me.snred  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING,  Architec..  In  Thirty-eight  Paru,  2a.  6d.  each;  cr  In 
Two  Volumes,  bound  In  cloth.  Five  Gumeos. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  AKCHITEOTDES, 

Exhibiting  some  of  the  beat  Examples  iu  Great  Brilaio.  ^om 
D, awing!  and  MeaiiiremeuU  taken  '-u  ineSpJt,  by  iP.  1.  DOLLMAN 
and  J.  B.  JOBBINS.  In  F.'ity  Parts,  2i.  6d.  each  ; or  in  iwo 
Volume*  bound  iu  cloth,  Frve  Guinea".  — , 

AKCmi'KOTURAL,  ANTIQaAEIAN,  NAVAL, 
MILITARY,  A MEDIAEVAL  DRAWINGS, 
Landscape-,  Bale  Plan*.  Railway  Plans  and  Bections  Lithographed 
In  tbe  beat  style.  BUU  of  yuanutjea,  Circular  Notes,  Invoices, 
Cards,  and  every  deaoiiptiou  of  GuiumBicuV  and  „ 

J.  JOUBINS.  13,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBGItN,  LONDON.  W.O_ 


Now  ready,  wUh  Woodcuts,  demy  8ro.  cloth  6 . W.  — u 

Brief  chapters  on  uRirisu 

CARPENTRY  : History  aud  Principles  of  Q.ilhlc^ol'^^ 

By  THGMAS  UORKtE.  A.chiieot.  Author  ot  A , 
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of  Con»taot»  for  ihi>Val notion  of  Lobonr.  By  BLiWaRD  DOBSOJf. 
New  Kditlon.  re-wrilUn,  with  coneideroblo  oddUlooi.  By  B 
■WTNDHAM  TARN.  M.A.  Architect.  With  9 Copper-pUte  oud 
47  Wood  Eogrotiog*.  Demy  8yo.  cloib.  lOi.  6d.  [Now  ready. 
THE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING  : An  Elementary 
rceotiie  on  the  Pilnoip  ee  of  Con.tructlou.  By  B.  WVNDH.AU 
TARN,  M.A.  Archiiecc.  Dejiy  Bro.  Illustrated  with  47  Wood- 
cnte.  8i.  8d.  cloth.  [Recently  published. 

THE  CIVIL  ENGINEEK'S  and  CONTRACTOR’S 

ESTIMATE  and  PRICEBOOK  [ATCHLBY’S)  for  1871,  wlthcoploos 
information  for  the  nee  of  the  ContracUT  in  the  Ext-cuilon  of 
Public  Works.  By  W.  D.  UAbKOcL,  C.E.  Dernyfiyo  with  Three 
Platei  and  numeron*  Woodools.  Cloih,  Ce.  [Now  ready. 

WEALE'S  ENGINEER’S  POCKET-BOOK.— Tbe  EN- 
GINEER’S, AECHITECI'S.  ai:d  CONTRACTOh’S  POCKET- 
BOOK  for  l&ri-  In  roan,  tuck,  gilt  edgee,  with  10  Copper-pUtej, 
and  uumerouB  Woodcutf.  Price  6'.  [Nowr.ady. 

TREDGOLD’S  CARPENTRY.— The  ELEMENTARY 
PBINCIFLB8  of  CARPKNTRY.  By  THuUAS  TREDGOLD.  C. E. 
Edited  by  PETER  BARLOW,  F.R.8.  A Revlaed  Edition,  with 
eeyeral  New  Plate*.  Demy  4to.  price  21  3‘.  extra  cloth. 

[ Recently  pnbllihed. 

BARLOW’S  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS  : a TREA- 
TISE on  the  STRENGTH  of  MATHRIALS.  By  PETER  BARLOW, 
C.R.  F.B.h,  Ac.  A new  and  enSarged  Edlllon,  revUad  by  the 
Autbur'e  Son*,  and  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HDMBBK,  Aaeoc.  In*t. 
C.E.  Demy  8vo.  4U0  pp.  with  ID  large  Plitee  and  numerous  Wood- 
cnte,  price  18a.  cloth. 

HUMBER’S  STRAINS  in  GIRDERS  : a HANDY- 
BOOK  for  the  CALCULATION  of  81  RAINS  in  GIBnERS,  Ac.  Ac. 
coribistlng  of  Foimi'lm  and  Coitetpondlug  Diagr  ma,  Ac.  By 
WILLIAM  HUMBER,  Aatoc.  Inat.  C.E,  Fcap.  8ro.  with  nearly 
100  Woodcnts  ami  3 Plate  , 7e.  6d.  cloth. 

RYDE’S  TEXT-BOOK.— A General  Test-Book,  for  the 
Constant  Use  and  Reference  of  Architects,  Englnerrs,  Surveyors, 
SolicUora,  Ancttooeers,  Land  Agents,  and  Stewarts.  By  ED- 
WARD RYDB,  r.B.  Ac.  One  latee  thick  Tot.  8vo.  with.nuineryus 
Bigravlngs,  If.  6s.  clolb, 

BUCK’S  OBLIQUE  BRIDGES.— A PRACTICAL  and 

THEORETICAL  ESSAY  on  OBLIQUE  BRIDGES.  With  13  Urge 
Folding  FIstea.  By  0,  W.  Buck.  C.E.  Becoud  Edition,  corrected 
by  W.  H.  BARLOW,  C.F.  Imp.  8vo.  12j.  cloth. 

SHEILD3’  STRAINS.— The  STRAINS  on  STRUC- 

TURKS  of  IRONWORK;  with  Pr>ct1csa  lUtaatkt  on  Iron  Con- 
struction. By  F.  W.  8HEILUB,  M.  Init.  C.E.  Becoud  Ediliou. 
With  5 Plate*,  royal  6to.  B*.  cloth. 

GRANDY’S  TIMBER  IMPORTER’S,  TIMBER  MER- 
CHANT’S,  and  BUILUEc'H  hTAND-ARD  GUIDE  : coroprUlug 
Coploua  and  valuable  Memoranda  for  the  Use  of  the  Retailer  and 
Builder.  12mo.  7b  6d.  cloth. 

THE  CARPENTER’S  NEW  GUIDE  BOOK:  or,  Book 
of  Lines  for  Carpenter*.  Founded  on  the  Ute  PETbR  NICHOL- 
SON'S Standard  Work,  A new  edlllon.  revised  by  ARraUR 
ASBPITBL,  K.S.A.  Together  with  practical  Rnlea  on  Drawing, 
by  GEOBOB  PYNE.  With  74  plates,  4io.  If.  Is.  cloth. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers’  Hill-couct,  E .C. 


A SELECTION  FROII 
ALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES, 


Now  publiihed  by  LOCKWOOD  A CO. 


ARCHITECTURE,  ORDERS  of.  By  W.  H.  LEEDS. 


By 


ARCHITECTURE,  STYLES  of.  ByT.  TALBOT  BURY. 

ls.Cd. 

ARCHITECTURE,  PRINCIPLES  of  DESIGN. 

B.  L.  QABBBTT.  3a. 

BUILDING,  the  ART  of.  By  E.  DOBSON,  la.  8d. 
BRICK  and  TILE  MAKING.  By  E.  DOBSON.  With 
Additions  by  C.  Tomlinson.  3a. 

MASONRY  and  STONE-CUTTING.  By  E.  DOBSON. 

With  Appendix  on  the  " Preservatluu  of  Stone."  3.'.  dJ. 
DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and  BUILD- 
Di'OS.  By  0.  D.  DEMPSEY.  2a. 

DICTIONARY  of  TECHNICAL  TERMS,  used  by 

Architects,  Builders,  Englneeir,  Surveyors.  Ac.  4a. ; clctb  boards,  5a. 

COTTAGE  BUILDING.  ByC.B.  ALLEN,  la. 
FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORKS,  By  E. 

DOBSON,  la.  6d. 

LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS.  CONCRETE, 

MAaTlCS,  4c.  By  G.  E.  BUBNELL,  C.E.  Is.  6d. 

WARMING  and  VENTILATION.  By  C.  TOMLINSON, 
DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.  By  C.  TOMLINSON, 


i.  Ac, 


ARCHES.PIERS,  and  BUTTRESSES.  By  W.  BLAND. 

Is.  Sd. 

ACOUSTICS  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  By  T.  E. 

SMirU.  la.6d. 

CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY,  founded  on  ROBISON 

and  TSBDGOLP.  If.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  PLATES  to  the  Preceding.  4to.  i-.  r.l . 
ROOFS  for  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
founded  on  KOBISON.  PEIUE.  and  TKBOGOLD.  li. 

VITRUVIUS’S  ARCHITECTURE,  translated  by  J, 

QWILT,  with  Plate*.  5i. 


ERECTION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Spociaca- 
tlons,  Qnautitles  of  Mstatlslf,  Ac.  By  3.  H.  BE00K8.  27 

Plates.  3-.  Sd. 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS:  How  to  Cal 

^JaUaujl  Take  them.  Wi'ii  Rules  for  AbalfaiCtlng.  AC.  By  A-  C. 


BEATON,  New  h. 


The  following  are  in  prepsralioa  for  the  above  Series  : — 
IRON  and  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  principles  concerned  in 
tbe  construeviou  of  Iron  Besins,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and 
tho  Action  of  Ueat  in  the  BmeiUng  furnace.  By  J.  AltMOUK, 


A TRE.A.TISE  on  the  METALLURGY  of  IRON.  By  H, 

BAUEKALAN,  F.G.3.  Ac.  Second  Edition,  revUed  and  enlarged, 
with  nomeroos  Uliistraiious. 


DRAWING.  By  JOHN  MaXTON.  With  Plates  and  Diagrama 
Complete  XJsta  of  Tockwooi  A Co.'s  Publications,  including  t 
whtle  of  Weale's  Rudimentary  and  Scieutihc  Serits.  post  lice  > 
application. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO,  7.  BlafoU'  r.'  Dall-couit,  E.C. 


PARTNER.— WANTED,  by  a MANU- 

A FACTURER  of  a DECORATIVE  JIATERI.AL,  ASSISTANCE 
to  Carry  Out  a NEW  INVENTION.  One  who  baa  a knowledge  of 
architectural  decoration  end  iifluence  with  the  leading  arcbltecta 

1 referred.  Capital  not  leas,  than  2,0001.— Addrese.  A.  B.  67,  Harley- 
ford-road,  Kennlngton. 

TO  BUIIDERB,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

PARTNERSHIP,  or  SHARE  in  a BUSI- 

17  NESS.— WANTED,  a RE  E.NGAOKMENT,  by  a youneHanof 
thnrotich  bnalnees  habits,  as  ESTIMATOR,  MEASURER,  and 
QUANTITY  CLERK,  with  or  without  a view  to  above.  la  a 
drat]g>iUm*n  and  good  scconntant.  Undeniable  leferenoea.— 
Address,  93J,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

ptRITICAL  and  RESPONSIBLE  DUTIES 

VV  UNDERTAKEN  for’ the  PROFEBSION.  or  advised  upon,  by  an 
experlereed  nvd  pmcllcal  ARCaiTSCT.  SURVEYOR,  and 
VALUER,  who  h»8  sleo  qualified  for  District  Boaine**  nnder  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Address,  CORBEL,  9,  King-slreet, 

St.  James.  8.VV. 

mo  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

1 AUCTIONERRS,  4c.  — SPECIFIC  tTIONS.  ESTIMATES. 

ISVESTORIE-I,  tATALOGUBS,  and  every  description  of  docu- 
meut,  neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  li  per  f,.lio  of  seventy-two 
worde.  Plent  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  reaacnable  terms,  by  FRY  4 BON.  Law  Btatlonere, 
Lithographers,  and  Prlutera.  13  and  14,  Sonlh  aquare.  Or*y'*'inn. 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a considerable 
reduction  allowed  if  lithographed. 

A PPOINTMENT  of  TOWN  SUR- 

AV.  VRYOR —The  Improvement  Commlselonera  of  West  Hartle- 
pcol,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  are  deslrona  to  APPOINT  a com- 
p-tent person  to  undertake  the  general  duliei  of  TOWN  SUR- 
VEYOR, and  also  to  act  sa  one  of  their  Inspectors  ot  Auhancee, 

4c.  The  ealary  will  be  ISOt,  per  annum.  C'uvassing  a-y  of  tbe 
commlsiioners,  either  direot’y  or  indirec'ly.  will  be  regarded  as  an 
absolnte  dDqnallficatlon  for  the  appointment,  All  applications, 
accomrasniert  by  recent  testlmotlaU,  and  stating  age  of  candidates, 
and  other  particnlan,  must  be  sent  to  my  Office,  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  27th  FEBRUARY  instant,  at  SIX  p.tn  —By  order,' 
wu.  W.  BRUNTON,  Clerk  to  the  Coromlsjlonere. 

February  14. 1871. 

T AND  SURVEYORS.— A First-class 

_I  J AS1-I3TANT  WANTED,  not  more  than  35  years  of  age,  who 
can  work  hit  own  theodulite.  State  experience  and  oiUry  required 
to  A.T.  0.  Red  Lion,  Llandaff. 

CHOP  FOREMAN  WANTED,  by  a 

kD  London  Firm.  Must  he  experienced,  oaed  to  machinery,  and 
postese  a good  knowledge  nf  the  value  of  work. — Addre«*,  with  full 
particuU'S,  to  L.  F.  c.are  of  Messrs.  Weakltn  & Flint,  102,  Newgate- 
street,  B C. 

rpEAVELLER  WANTED,  in  the  LIME, 

J_  CEMENT,  sod  BRICK  TRADE,  a steady,  reipectabls 

person,  that  thoroughly  underatanda  tbe  BuBlness  and  with  good 
rounexi.  u among  Builders  In  London.— Application.  In  writing, 
stalfEg  Sa'ary  required  and  fnll  particulars  ss  to  preeent  or  late 
employm-nt,  aildresfed  to  T.  W.  Office  of  " The  Bnllder.’’ 

rpO  SURVEYORS.  —The  Local  Board  of 

1 Health  for  the  Dietrlct  of  Epsom  will  REQUIRE  at  and  from 
Lady. day  n-xt  the  services  of  a praclical  SURVEYOR  and  ISSPEC- 
TOR  of  NUISANCES,  at  a salary  of  2001.  per  annum.  He  muat  be 
thornughly  conversant  with  work*  of  Irrlgailon  and  deodori-ation  of 
sewage,  and  of  dtainage  and  road  mikliig,  in  addition  to  the  uaual 
du'les  peifurmed  by  a Sarveyr  to  a Board  of  Health,  and  he  will  be 
required  to  become  an  actnal  resident  in  Epsom.  Sealed  letters  of 
applloallon  fur  the  appointment,  acc-mpanled  by  testimonials,  are 
to  te  inpersc  Ihed  ” Surveyor,”  and  addressed  to  GEORGE  WHITE, 
Clerk  to  <ha  Board,  Bp>om,  Surrey. 

TO  HOT-WATRR  FiTTRRB. 

"WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  good  WORK- 

Y V MEN  at  once,  accustomed  to  first-class  jobs.  Snltable 
steady  hands  will  have  constant  employmeat— A.ldreas.  with  name, 
age,  references,  and  wage*  expected,  t]  A.  0.  Office  of  "The 
Bnllder." 

’X'YT’ ANTED,  iti  the  Office  of  a First-class 

VV  Fainting  and  D'cnrating  Establishment  in  the  Coantry,  a 

steady  and  energeUi  YoUNQ  MAN,  of  resp*ctable  connexions, 
about  30  yean  of  ag*.  to  fill  the  Situation  of  CLERK  and  ae>ist  in 
tbe  Bbow.ronme,  4e.  4c.  It  Is  essential  that  the  applicant  should 
possess  athorongh  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping,  write  a good  band, 
and  be  well  acquaiutrd  with  tbebuslners.  and  b;  able  to  furnlab  s'ltls- 
factory  reference,  and,  if  required,  eecuritv.— Apoly  by  letter, 
encloilng  photograph,  to  Messrs.  SPARROW  4 SON,  Decorative 
Artists.  4c.  Nutiingham. 

TO  ARCHITKCTa'  ASSISl'ANTS 

Vir ANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

V V DF8IQNF-R,  for  ART  METAL  WORK,  and  to  lolidt  arcbl- 
tecta. and  who  can  deposit  lUOf.  or  20i)r.  at  interest.— Address,  A.  B. 
care  of  Mr.  Ball,  Market-place,  Manohestsr. 

wanted,  Good  LOCKSMITHS  and 

VV  BELLHANOBRS.  None  but  best  Workmen  need  apply. — 
26,Moorgate  street. 

TO  CABINET  MAKERS  AND  JOINERS. 

■wanted,  the  OCCASIONAL  SER- 

V V VICES  of  a Woikraan  accustomed  to  MedJrcval  Work 

of  high  fioirh.  to  Prepare  from  an  Architect’s  Drawings  Bpeclmen 
Articles  of  Furniture.  Toe  Work  Is  intended  to  be  executed  at  the 
Workmau's  bume.  and  might  be  completed  leisurely,  but  at  a fixed 
price.— Apple,  only  by  letter,  to  Mr.  Q.  E.  3,  Brighton-vliloe, 
Lower  Norwood. 

WANTED,  a practical  BUILDER’S 

V V CLERK,  well  up  in  prime  cost,  measuring,  quantities,  and 
book-keeping.  Hours  from  Six  to  Halt  posi  Five.  Salary  35*.  per 
week.— Reply  by  letter,  where  aud  how  lust  engaged,  to  Messrs.  B. 
Stationers,  13,  buke-stiee',  Portlaud-place,  W. 

wanted,  a PLUMBER,  who  can  do 

V V gasflitlng,  plain  pslnllng,  and  glazing,  if  required  — App'y  , 
by  letter,  rtitiug  wages,  to  Messrs.  SHAPLEY  4 WEUSrER, 
Builders,  Peckbam  Rye,  8.B. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

■wanted, a SITUATION,  as  WORKING 

Y V SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  SBopand  Yard  Fore  mao, 
or  Workiug  Fureiuaii  on  a Job.  Well  up  In  all  the  duties.  Good 
references  and  t-etlinoolals.— Addreei,  T,  M.  Mr.  Cribb's,  S,  Heory- 
sneei.  urny's-lon-road,  w,c. 

■WrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V OENEKAL  FOREMAN  over  MASONa’  WORK,  or  to  Take 
Charge  of  a Jub.  GuoU  reference.  Address,  J.  C.  W.  73,  We.t- 
minster-riad,  3.K. 

AAT’ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V G tNERAL  FOREMAN  in  Charge  ot  a Job.  Town  or  conotry. 
Age  38.  Carptnier.  Good  leferences.-T.  B.  2,  Sbal  esbury-streel, 
hbephei  dess-walk. 

1X7 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

YV  PESTER  and  JOINER.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  Plans, 
BreciQ‘'a'ianB,  auu  Accouuu.  D>ed  to  all  kiuds  of  Bimd-meklng 
and  Jubbiiig  Reneraily.— Address,  123,  No.  10,  Lilt.e  Windmill 
.treet,  Haymarket,  W, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  4o. 

■^7 ANTED,  an  immediate  ENGAGEMENT 

VV  by  snexiiertDRAUGaT-iMANandeURVt.YOR.  Leveland 
nee  Theidollte.  Excalleot  tefeiences,— Address,  A.  Z.  Posi-otfiue, 

Wjmondb  iro,  Not  o'k. 

[Feb.  25,  1871. 


TANTED,  in  the  Countrj,  JOINER'SY 

WORK.  Sashes  and  Frames,  Btalra,  Hsndraila,  | Shop-  >■ 
. ..1,  Ac.  Lsbout  only.— Address,  K.  B.  238,  Portobello-ro  ' ' 

ilngton  Park,  London,  W. 


wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  an  ex-l 

V V perienced  PLDMBeB,  or  a THREE-BRANCH  Place,  havingi 


. . perienced  ] 

perfect  knowledge  of  every  branch  in  t 
rotk,  or  gas  and  bell  work, 
ftences  if  required. — Addiosf,  J 


wellif 

country.  Flrst-cl 
.,  Lonsdale-road,  LedbuTy-f“i 


■\17 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 6rst-classi 

tV  DECORATIVE  artist,  Writer,  and  Drainer,  as  FOEB-lj 


TO  PLDMBER3  AND  DECORATORS.  , 

J^TED,  by  a THREE  - BRANCH 

HAND,  a constant  SITUATION.  Good  references.— Ad-  i 
^aaex.road.  Islington. 


TO  LONDON  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YXr ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe-i 

VV  lienced  DRi “ 


TO  GRAIVERS  AND  DECORATOV8.  : 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  good  GRAINER,  i 

WRITER,  and  DECORATuR,  sa  Man  of  experience.  - 

to  manage  jobs,  Mutt  Lave  nnexceptfonable  referem 
er  and  ability.  Situation  permanent.— Apply,  by 
ability,  age.  .and  wages  .required,  to  M.  D.  W.  Post-office,' 


TO  CONTEACTOR8  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  JIan,iB 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT  os  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  TakeM 

n.  ...  a T..J A na.4  ..n  ttf  a11  .' 


Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  40.  Welli 
itanda  drawings,  eeillug-out  work,  and  manageinout  of  ni— 
or  Country.  No  objection  to  conduct  a contract  abri. 
ilau  lererencea.— Address,  C.  E.  Mr.  Saundera,  2,  Wbltebi 
■,  Tottenham,  N.  


w 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  • 

CLERK.  Understands  and  la  acquainted  with  the  various 
Address,  No.  43,  Office  of  ” The  Builde'." 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  OTHER3. 


XTiT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA-.' 

VV  TION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  Plumbing  and  a.AaFirTINa.  • 


WANTED,  by  a CLASSICAL  FIGURE  i:: 

DBAUOaT3M*N  and  ANATOiltST,  panlal  or  whole:: 
EMPLOYMENT  as  DESIGNER  tor  Mural  Dacoratlons,  Windows,  • 
Terms  moiiev.ite. — Addreee,  M.  F.  Deacon’s  Newa.Tooma,  S.O.  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


YYr ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  H 

V V a Iboronghly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  :■ 


ironghly  ci 

"mailng,  and  dayaccounts,  auv.  . 
.d  fully  capable  of  taking  the  i 
Age  35.— Ao'drese,  72,  Office  ot  “The  Bnllder." 


aagement  of  ssmi 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practio.ili 

, iped  Man,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  ofWOKKS„'l 

OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN.  Good  referoncBf.  No  objection  to  the  ■ 
iiLry.— Address.  A.  B.  C.  csie  of  Housekeeper,  9,  Adam-atceet,  b 


w 


TO  Plumbers  and  builders. 


T^fANTED,  by  an  experienced  Hand,  a. 

VV  SITUATION,  as  plumber  and  gas- FITTER.  Has  bad  . 


CaUdoQlaii-ro. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experl-i. 

eocedPLUMBBR.  Can  do  hot- water  work.— Address,  A.  B.  I 
7,  Waverley-i'oad.  Hurrow-road,  Paddington,  W. 


TO  CIVIL  engineers,  LOCAL  BOARDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

\r ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  aaul 

V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  General  Manager,  by  a thoronghly  i' 
practical  Man,  well  up  In  aurveylng,  drainage  ot  town*,  river  em- 
' mentf.  tunnelling,  and  heavy  building  operations.— Address,  . 
34,  Herberi.streer,  Hoxton.  Loudou.  N. 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA-u 


W.  . 

TION,  as  WBIl'ER.  PAINTER,  and  PlAIN  GRAINER. 
Would  tsko  a job.  Noubjectlon  to  the  coualry.— Address,  WEITEK, 
17,  Norland-road  North.  Nottlng-biH. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  an 

Architect  and  Surveyor'e,  ot  Builder’s  Office.  A good 
drsughtaman,  and  can  aaslst  at  qnamlilea.  Has_had  experir-—  -* 


References  gives.  — Address,  J.  T. 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  a«i! 

SHOP  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Has  for  the  last.’ 
three  years  had  the  manageinaut  of  one  of  tbe  laigest  shops  In  ' 
' Ion. — sddreff.  A,  Z 53,  Harleyford-road,  Vauxhall. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town, 

by  an  AKcmTBCrrd  ASsISTANT.  Wall  up  in  design, 
lonstruction,  tpecidcailon,  .and  perspective.  Unexceptlouable  teaii- 
monlals.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  ALPHA,  49,  Great  Percy-' 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

good  DRAUOHI'SMSN  (Is  particularly  able  iu  cone  ru>  ■- 
tlou,  and  can  re.lgn  readilyj,  fir  a few  weeks.  Teruu,  SOs.  per  i 
week.'  Alldress,  An  PH  A,  Poii-otfljo.  Lower  Tomlng,  B.IV. 


w 


TO  QUANTITY  ANu  MEASURING  CLERKJ, 

ANTED,  by  the  Adveriiaer,  a GOURSEl' 
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PURCHASE  a oHARE  In  a well-esUbtUh 
Loudom  He  biui  bad  fair  amount  of  expeiience  in  tbe  country,  and. 
would  be  glad  to  devote  himielC  actively  to  [work.  Only  prliiclpalsi 
treated  with.— Apply,  by  letter,  wiih  full  partloulaia,  to  Miairs.- 
LYDALL  4 bWEEilNG.  Sulicitoca,  12,  SouthampluD  Building*,,’ 
Coancery-lane. 
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Progress  at  Wells  and  Salishurg, 


ST  IB  curions  to  note  the 
chDDge  in  the  relative 
importance  of  some  of  oar 
most  celebrated  cathedral 
and  monastery  towns  in , 
the  present  day,  com- 
pared witj^  that  which 
they  doubtless  possessed 
in  Medioaval  times.  To 
the  modern  architect, 
Wells  is  always  in  idea 
what  some  centuries  ago 
it  donbtless  was  in  fact, 
one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  interest  in  the  south- 
west of  England;  but, 
on  alighting  at  the  small 
and  unpretending  railway- 
station  which  bears  the 
name  connected  in  his 
mind  with  one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  archi- 
tectural art,  the  impression 
conveyed  is  that  Wells  is 
simply  a cathedral  and  a collec- 
tion of  subsidiary  buildings  of 
the  Medimval  period,  round  which  a few  rows 
of  small  and  mean-looking  modern  houses  have 
clustered, — so  disproportioned  is  the  aspect  and 
size  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  town  which 
partially  surrounds  them.  So  capricious,  in- 
deed, are  the  influences  regulating  the  growth 
and  progress  of  towns,  that  while  Bath,  which 
formerly  found  it  necessary  to  enter  a doubtful 
claim  to  episcopal  honours  in  opposition  to  its 
then  superior  rival,  has  grown  into  a large  and 
important  place,  Wells  seems  to  have  remained 
positively  almost  stationary, — relatively  to  have 
far  retrograded.  The  streets  themselves  offer 
little  to  detain  the  architectural  visitor  eager 
to  reach  the  cathedral,  the  west  front  of  which 
can  at  present  be  studied  with  a minute- 
ness not  generally  possible,  by  the  aid  of  the 
scaffolding  erected  for  the  repairs,  which,  while 
of  course  marring  for  the  present  the  general 
effect  to  the  eye,  furnishes  as  a compensation  the 
means  of  gaining  close  access  to  the  wonderful 
and  almost  inexhaustible  sculpture  and  decoration 
with  which  it  is  covered.*  After  the  interesting 
account  of  the  front  lately  brought  before  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  at  different  times,  appeared  in  these 
columns,  it  is  unnecessary  just  now  to  draw 
attention  to,  or  describe  anew,  the  genera^ 
design  which  runs  through  this  great  assemblage 
of  architectural  sculptures ; but  a word  or  two 
as  to  the  impressions  produced  by  the  close  in- 
spection which  is  rendered  possible  at  present, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not 
the  immediate  opportunity  of  visiting  the  cathe- 
dral in  person.  In  regard  to  the  general  sky^ 
lice  of  the  centre  portion,  it  has  been  before 
said,  and  on  the  whole  correctly,  that  it  is  some- 
what unsatisfactory,  and  even  inelegant.  In 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  structure  and  design, 


It  may  be  ft3  well  to  mention,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  visit  the 
cathedral,  that  strict  orders  have  been  issued  against  the 
admission  on  ibe  scaffold  of  any  strangers,  without  a 
written  perniission  from  the  architect  for  the  restoration. 
This  perinissioD,  wo  have  no  doubt,  would  be  accorded  to 
any  one  wishiug  to  visit  the  building  for  purposes  of 
study. , 


the  feeling  left  on  a close  examination  is,  that 
the  whole  achievement  is  more  remarkable  even 
than  has  been  hitherto  recognised.  In  regard 
to  quantity  of  work  alone,  perhaps  only  the 
inspection  of  the  several  stages  of  the  design  at 
close  quarters,  from  one  scaffold  to  another,  can 
enable  any  one  fully  to  realise  the  intricacy  and 
richness  of  the  work  undertaken,  and  the  ad- 
mirable and  precise  manner  in  which  all  its 
details  have  evidently  been  worked  out,  not' 
withstauding  the  present  dilapidation  of  many 
portions.  These  dilapidations  are  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  caps  and  shafts  of  blue  lias,  of 
which  the  former  are,  in  many  places,  reduced 
to  mere  shapeless  rags  of  stone,  while  the  few 
of  the  latter  which  are  left,  are  not  only  disin- 
tegrated on  the  surface,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
actually  lent,  like  a wrought-iron  bar  under  a 
heavy  blow.  Of  the  statues,  those  on  the  south 
sides  of  the  buttresses  seem  to  have  stood  best. 
The  last  of  the  row  of  angels  in  particular,  in 
one  of  the  upper  tiers,  which  is  so  placed,  is  in 
comparatively  good  preservatioa,  while  all  the 
rest  in  the  same  tier  are  wofully  defaced  by 
weather.  The  statues  of  saints,  kings,  and 
bishops,  &c.  in  the  lower  tiers,  while  presenting 
much  that  is  dignified  in  expression  and  pose, 
belong  to  the  comparatively  stiff  conventional 
type  usual  in  ecclesiastical  work  of  the  period, 
and  may  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of 
architectural  embellishment,  not  without  some 
degree  of  archaeological  interest  also.  The 
main  interest  of  the  artist  will  always  be 
centred  in  the  remarkable  tier  of  alto-reliefs, 
about  half  life  size,  which  runs  right  across  the 
front  and  returns  round  the  towers,  near  the  top 
of  the  composition,  and  represents  the  dead 
starting,  naked  and  astonished,  from  their 
tombs,  at  the  sonnd  of  the  last  trumpet.  Here 
we  have  no  conventionality,  no  ecclesiastical 
rigidity  of  type : here  we  have  before  us  the 
genuiue  attempt  of  some  gifted  Mediaeval  artist 
to  do  all  that  he  could  with  the  human  figure 
as  a medium  for  the  expression  of  passion, 
despair,  and  exultation.  In  regard  merely  to 
mechanical  execution,  the  spectator  accustomed 
only  to  the  more  usual  Medimval  developments 
of  the  art  of  sculpture  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  the  freedom  of  treatment,  the  energetic  action 
of  the  figures,  and  even  the  degree  of  anatomical 
correctness  in  many  points  ; speaking  compara- 
tively, of  coarse.  Buc  more  remarkable  than 
this  is  the  variety  of  conception  and  the  intensity 
of  feeling  evident  as  underlying  the  whole  work. 
Whoever  was  the  sculptor,  he  had  felt  in  his 
inmost  soul  the  influence  of  that  belief  in  a Dies 
Tree  which  formed  such  an  awful  background  to 
the  Medimval  theology ; and  as  we  contemplate 
this  array  of  figures,  one  looking  joyfully  up 
from  the  tomb  from  which  he  has  thrust  away 
the  covering,  another  with  an  expression  of 
simple  wonder  at  the  vision  which  has  roused 
him  from  hia  long  sleep,  a third  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand  in  the  deepest  dejection, 
another  tearing  bis  hair,  another  with  arms 
folded  in  the  doggedness  of  despair,  we  involun- 
tarily recall  the  lines  from  the  great  hymn  of 
Thomas  of  Celano : — 

" Mon  itupehit,  et  Nafura, 

Qnum  returget  crealura 
Judicanti  retpontura. 

Quid  mm,  miser,  iunc  diefurus, 

Quern  paironum  roguturus, 

Q'lmn  vixjiisiiis  sit  eecuru.s7” 

Passing  from  these  greater  considerations  to 
more  strictly  architectural  details,  we  may 
notice  the  remarkable  vigour  and  largeness  of 
manner  in  the  carved  foliage  of  the  caps  through- 
out the  work,  which  overhang  the  bell  more 
boldly  than  any  we  remember  to  have  studied ; 
and  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  the  carving  which 
fills  the  spandrels  between  the  arches.  We  hear 
much  now-a-days,  and  rightly,  about  combining 
Clasaio  purity  of  form  with  Gothic  vigour  in  the 
treatment  of  detail.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see 


how  this  can  be  accomplished,  let  him  examine 
minutely  the  foliated  ornament  on  the  west 
front  of  Wells.  The  student  of  masonic  design 
will  nob  omit  either  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
noting  the  oonstrnotion  and  jointing  of  the 
masonry  from  which  all  this  elaborate  decoration 
is  worked,  and  the  depth  and  boldness  of  the 
mouldings ; the  whole  of  the  foiled  arches, 
for  instance,  over  the  figures  we  have  been  men- 
tioning, being  drop  arches,  undercut,  and  moulded 
behind  with  a deep  hollow,  where  no  one  can 
possibly  see  the  resailt  of  all  this  labour. 

The  work  on  the  front,  up  to  the  date  of  our 
visit,  had  proceeded  only  as  far  as  the  fitting  up 
of  some  portions  of  the  masonry  of  the  arcades 
and  strings  with  new  stone,  and  the  renewing  of 
a considerable  part  of  the  work,  including  a 
complete  statue  and  niche,  on  the  upper  (later) 
portion  of  one  of  the  towers.  The  earlier 
statues,  we  understand,  are  not  to  be  touched, 
at  present  at  least.  The  new  stonework  we 
found  mostly  not  set  permanently,  bob  wedged 
up  into  its  place,  waiting  for  a sufficient  supply 
of  the  shafts  of  Kilkenny  marble,  which  is  bo 
supply  the  place  of  the  perishable  blue  lias, 
being  much  of  the  same  tint  and  appearance 
when  used  (as  it  is)  simply  sanded,  and  not 
polished.  We  do  not  see  grounds  for  Mr.  Ferrey’s 
remark,  that  the  lias  had  “ stood  remarkably  well 
in  sheltered  corners:”  it  shows  extraordinary 
decay  iu  some  interior  portions  of  the  building, 
where  it  really  looks  more  like  cracked  and 
rotten  wood  than  stone.  On  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  cathedral  we  need  not  now  dilate, 
bub  may  mention  en  passant  the  new  and  very 
beautiful  organ,  by  Willis,  nob  too  large  or  noisy, 
recently  erected.  The  bishop’s  palace,  with  its 
moat  and  drawbridge  and  picturesque  irregular 
outline,  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  passed  over,  as 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  domestic 
arohiteoture  in  the  country.  Of  what  baa  been 
recently  done  there  we  gave  some  account  a 
few  weeks  since.  The  Church  of  Sb.Cuthbertis 
worth  attention  for  its  tower, — a good  specimen 
of  one  of  the  characteristic  types  of  late 
Somersetshire  tower ; and  on  the  rising 
ground  behind  the  Cathedral  the  new  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  with  its  adjoining  rectory,  may 
claim  a word  as  a pretty  and  picturesque,  if 
not  very  powerful,  design.  A walk  up  the 
hill  rewarded  us  with  a view  of  the  outline 
of  the  cathedral  and  churches  dark  against  a 
perfect  flood  of  western  sunlight,  filliug  the  sky 
and  illuminating  with  a misty  glory  the  sncces- 
sive  reaches  of  hills  beyond— a truly  English 
scene.  A parting  glance  at  the  cathedral  as  we 
descend  suggests  the  reflection  that,  whatever 
some  theorists  may  say,  this  west  front  was  the 
designof  one  independent  and  original  mind  j that 
it  did  not  grow  “of  itself”  under  the  hands  of  a 
masonic  clique ; that  it  is  as  truly  and  distinctly 
an  individual  artistic  conception  as  a symphony 
of  Beethoven’s  or  a poem  of  Tennyson’s. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  as  to  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  arebiteotnre  is  not  diminished 
by  a comparison  of  the  front  of  Salisbury  with 
that  of  Wells ; so  near  in  date,  similar  to  some 
extent  also  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
scnlptored  decoration,  yet  so  weak  and  mannered 
in  comparison,  both  as  to  general  composition 
and  details.  Let  the  student  who  wishes  for  a 
lesson  on  the  value  of  breadth  and  largeness  of 
execution  in  architectural  ornament,  contrast 
the  oapitals  in  the  front  of  Salisbury  with  those 
before  mentioned  at  Wells,  and  “ make  a note  ’ 
of  the  distinction.  Very  elegant  and  delicate, 
certainly,  are  the  former,  but  very  weak  withal 
by  comparison.  The  strong  point  of  Salisbury 
is  its  completeness  and  unity  as  an  arohiteoturul 
composition  externally  ; fortunately  emphasised 
and  shown  to  advantage  by  the  large  expanse  of 
lawn  which  surrounds  the  building.  No  one  visit- 
ing Salisbury  Cathedral  for  the  first  time  could 

make  a better  approach  to  it  than  by  enteriog 

the  green  from  the  north-east  angle,  whence  the 
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whole  pyramidal  compoBition  groups  itself  to 
perfection.  Should  he  come  to  this  point,  too, 
at  the  moment  when  an  early  sun  is  throwing 
the  long  shadows  of  trees  right  across  the  green 
from  side  to  side,  let  him  appreciate  the  value  of 
level  lines  in  the  foreground  of  a picture  in 
giving  emphasis  to  a vertical  composition  in  the 
rear.  The  modern  statues  in  the  niches  of  the 
west  front,  by  Mr.  Hedfern,  will  repay  atten- 
tion: that  of  St.  Sebastian,  among  others,  is 
a very  successful  and  pleasing  design.  The  archi- 
tectural restorations  here  have  been  executed  in 
Chilmark  stone,  the  shafts  being  replaced  in 
grey  Devonshire  marble. 

The  work  of  restoration  at  present  is  con- 
centrated on  the  interior  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
an  important  part  of  the  work  being  the 
repairing  of  the  red  Purbeck  shafts,  which  have 
decayed  in  many  places  to  almost  a spongy 
softness  and  brittleness,  chiefly  owing,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  action  of  condensed  moisture 
in  the  colder  seasons.  Where  these  shafts  are 
bat  partially  decayed,  the  bad  portions  have 
been  cut  away,  and  their  place  refilled  with  a 
new  piece.  This  has  been  carefully  done,  so 
that  the  patching  is  only  perceptible  on  a close 
inspection,  and  even  then  might  be  missed  by 
any  one  who  was  not  aware  of  it.  The  brass 
rings,  formerly  gilt,  which  bind  the  jointing  of 
the  shafts  half-way  np,  it  is  proposed,  we  under- 
stand, not  to  regild  j if  so,  they  will  have  rather 
a shabby  appearance,  and  it  seems  better,  as 
they  are  there,  to  recognise  them  as  a souroe  of 
decoration  the  gilding  will  tell  well  on  the 
brownish  red  surface  of  the  marble.  The  vault, 
with  its  “ tufa”  fi^Uing,  has  been  re-pointed  and 
re-oemented  where  decayed.  Is  it  known  where 
this  light,  porous,  volcanio-looking  material  (for 
so  it  appears  when  uncovered  by  cement)  was 
brought  from  ? It  seems  to  have  answered  its 
purpose  as  a filling  material  for  the  vault 
admirably,  both  as  to  lightness  and  durability. 
An  ascent  of  the  tower  reveals  the  amount  of 
solid  labour  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
expend  in  strengthening  and  replacing  the 
masonry,  especially  at  the  angles,  visible  in 
ascending  the  stair  turrets,  where  much  of  the 
old  and  not  very  well  bonded  work  has  beenent 
away  and  replaced  with  masonry  in  larger 
stones  well  bonded  and  wedged  up,  and  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a solid  piece  of  work.  In 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  a number  of 
wrougbt-iron  diagonal  ties,  from  corner  to 
comer,  have  been  inserted  j and  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  two  internal  arches  on  every  face  a 
massive  supplementary  stone  centre  mullion, 
concealed  from  ontside  view  by  the  louvres,  has 
been  built  up  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  which, 
together  with  the  iron  ties  inserted  across  the 
springing,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
for  the  present  any  more  of  the  threatened 
settlement  from  the  weight  of  the  spire.  That 
so  lofty  a stone  spire  was  not  oontomplated  in 
the  original  design  seems  almost  evident  on 
examining  this  stage  of  the  tower ; if  it  were, 
very  inanfficient  provision  was  made  for  so 
great  a superincumbent  weight.  We  spoke  not 
long  ago  of  the  interior  effect  of  the  chapter- 
house, the  windows  of  which  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  a very  admirable  style 
both  as  to  design  and  colour ; the  design 
consisting  mainly  of  geometric  diaper,  with  a 
few  small  figures  in  medallions,  and  the  colour 
for  the  most  part  very  subdued  and  delicate. 
The  key-note  of  this  glass  design  wonld  almost 
seem  to  have  been  given  by  a window  put  np  a 
generation  back  by  a local  artist,  in  the  south 
transept  j a window  which  is  bad  in  colour,  cer- 
tainly, but  which  in  general  design  shows  a very 
clear  perception  as  to  treatment  of  stained-glass 
design.  It  is  a pity  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  chapter-honse  cannot  bo  said  to  afford  the 
same  satisfaction  as  the  tier  of  windows  above  ; 
here,  as  onr  readers  know,  the  quaint  frieze  of 
Old  Testament  subjects,  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
gronnd-story  arcade,  has  been  painted  in  heavy 
colours,  and  the  capitals  below  are  overdone  with 
gilding  and  masses  of  colour. 

Those  who  like  to  note  the  architectnral  or 
the  building  peculiarities,  however  slight,  of 
different  localities,  may  observe  the  penchant  in 
Salisbory  for  hanging  out  from  the  first-floor 
stories  of  houses,  bay-windows  with  a flat 
boarded  soffit,  withont  the  slightest  indication  of 
bracket  or  corbel  to  carry  them ; an  omission 
which  converts  what  would  otherwise  be  a pic- 
turesque feature  into  a very  ngly  one.  Still  less 
pleasant  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  dirty 
and  ill-kept  slate  of  some  of  the  streets  j foot- 
walks,  outside  the  gates  of  respectable  bouses, 
consisting  of  nothing  bat  a bank  of  clay,  and 


such  other  phenomena;  things  which  are  a 
reproach  to  any  people.  The  Church  of  St. 
Edmund,  though  very  late  in  style,  is  worth  a 
glance  for  its  rather  nnusnal  proportions : low 
but  with  very  broad  aisles,  and  a general  open 
and  unencumbered  appearance  in  its  nearly 
square  area,  very  suitable  for  a place  of  congre- 
gational worship  : the  church  only  requires  a 
new  roof  to  the  nave  (the  present  being  a very 
poor  one)  to  present  rather  a striking  and  cha- 
racteristic interior.  A good  east  window,  by 
Clayton  & Bell,  and  some  mosaic  decorations  in 
the  reredos  by  Salviati,  are  among  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  chancel.  Those  who  love  the 
scenes  where  good  men  have  lived  and  laboured, 
never  omit  the  pilgrimage  of  a mile  and  a half 
or  thereabouts,  ont  to  the  little  church  at 
Bemerton,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  refined  and  truly  ” gentle  ” men 
of  whom  England  keeps  record.  Adjoining  the 
little  flint-built  church,  scarcely  larger  than  an 
average  drawing-room,  is  the  parsonage  in 
which  “ George  Herbert’s  study  ” is  still  shown. 
A stone’s-throw  off  is  Mr.  Wyatt’s  new  church, 
which  has  been  before  mentioned  and  illus- 
trated in  these  columns,  and  of  which  there- 
fore we  will  but  observe  that  the  good  taste 
and  effectiveness  displayed  in  each  decora- 
tions as  the  incised  figures  on  the  aisle  walls  . 
and  the  pleasing  style  of  grisaille  glass  with 
which  many  of  the  windows  are  filled,  render 
it  the  more  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  east 
window  came  to  be  filled  with  such  unmen- 
tionable stained  glass  ; a chromatic  fantasia  in 
claret-colour  and  other  abominations,  by  which 
tbe  designer,  whoever  he  be,  has  imperilled  his 
soul,  and  to  which  no  sort  of  pardon  shall  on  any 
terms  be  extended. 


COLONEL  SCOTT  ON  LIMES  AND 
CEMENTS.* 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  extracted 
from  sea- water  by  the  oyster  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  is  done  by  the  coral.  It  is  an 
nndoubted  fact  that  tbe  low  islands  in  tbe  ocean 
consist  of  nothing  else  than  the  works  of  the 
coral  animal.  Although  only  a feature  of  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  tbe  area  which  coral 
islands  occupy  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  The 
coral  reef  west  of  New  Caledonia  extends  for  a 
distance  of  400  miles ; the  great  Australian 
reef  baa  a length  of  1,000  miles.  Millions  of  men 
dwell  upon  the  decayed  calcareous  shells  of  these 
animals,  and  Darwin  speaks  of  annular  reefs  of 
coral  islands,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  300  ft. 
Coral  limestone,  indeed,  is  tbe  material  em- 
ployed for  the  mortar  of  the  Bermuda  Islands 
and  Malta  among  our  own  possessions. . 

But  the  oyster  and  the  coral  are  not  the  only 
animals  employed  in  building  new  continents. 
Ehrenberg  has  made  it  clear  that  the  presence 
of  visible  petrifactions  in  some,  but  not  in  all, 
limestones,  is  by  no  means  a proof  that  other 
limestones  without  such  visible  signs  of  life 
have  not  been  constructed  io  tbe  same  manner 
by  creatures  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  In  fact,  all  European  chalks  consist  of 
mioroscopic  animals  with  calcareous  shells,  and 
others  with  silicious  shells ; and  this  brings  me 
to  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  the  silioio 
acid  which  we  left  suspended  in  the  sea-water. 

The  organic  agency  which  in  such  a wonderful 
manner  brings  about  the  abstraction  of  tbe 
carbonate  of  lime  it  contains,  likewise  removes 
the  silicic  acid.  Moat  of  the  microscopio marine 
forms  hitherto  observed  are  silioioua,  Silicious 
organisms  have  in  byegone  days  existed  in 
such  quantities  that  beds  of  earth,  many  fathoms 
in  thickness  and  miles  in  extent,  are  made  np 
of  them.  The  so-called  mountain-meal  of 
recent  formations,  the  Bilin  polishing  slate  of 
the  tertiary  period,  and  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  chalk  formation,  are  all 
due  to  their  agency.  It  is  to  their  presence  in 
chalk  marls  that  the  limes  made  from  the  lower 
chalk  owe  their  hydraulic  properties.  Ehrenberg, 
who  made  these  animalcules  his  special  stndy, 
calculates  that  in  a pound  of  chalk  there  are 
upwards  of  ten  millions  of  nantilse,  being  upwards 
of  one  million  in  each  cubic  inch.  There  are 
placed  round  the  mouths  of  these  animalcul.  s, 
hairs  so  disposed  that  a whirl  cau  be  produced 
which  brings  the  food  which  the  water  contains 
within  the  reach  of  the  creature,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  assists  its  progression.  Their  bladder- 
like  stomachs  also  present  a large  surface  for  the 
absorption  of  water,  and  separation  of  its  con- 


* Bee  p.  140,  ante. 


stitnents.  By  this  means  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water,  far  exceeding  that  which  tbe 
oyster  swallows,  is  enabled  to  pass  through 
these  infusoria.  The  nautila  must  consume — sup- 
posing it  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  silica  con- 
tained  in  the  water — 33,333  times  as  mnoh 
water  as  it  weighs,  and  this,  remember,  when 
the  duration  of  its  development  does  not  con- 
tinne  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  much 
as  if  a man  weighing  150  lb.  passed  through 
his  body  in  twenty-four  hours  five  million 
pounds  of  water,  i.e.,  1 cubic  foot  per  second, — 
a quantity  sufficient  to  drive  an  overshot  wheel. 

But  the  power  of  increase  of  these  creatures 
is  more  astonishing  than  their  powers  of  imbi- 
bition and  secretion.  Ehrenberg  observed  the 
Bydatina  senta  for  eighteen  days,  and  found 
that  snob  an  individual  can  multiply  itself  four- 
fold in  twenty-four  hours.  It  can  duriug  this 
time  develop  four  eggs,  or  in  ten  days  forty 
eggs  j and  if  no  obstacles  intervene,  and  all  its 
descendants  are  equally  fertile,  on  the  tenth 
day  there  would  be  a million  of  individuals  from 
one  parent ; on  the  twentieth,  a billion,  and  in 
a month  a trillion,  and  so  on.  But  some- 
thing more  surprising  than  this  remains  to  be 
told.  The  same  observer  found  that  another 
animalcule,  the  ParamcBcium  aurelia,  during  its 
life  of  several  days,  could,  in  the  course  of  one 
day,  divide  itself  into  eight  individuals  by  simple 
j transverse  partition ; and  as  these  individuals 
' increase  by  eggs  as  well  as  by  partition,  and 
these  eggs  are  deposited,  not  singly,  but  in 
masses,  it  follows  that  tbe  possible  increase  of  a 
single  individual  in  two  days’  time  must  be  so 
enormous  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  expressed 
in  numbers.  “ Dr.  Carpenter,”  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  ” computes  the  progeny  of  a pair  of 
aphides,  if  allowed  to  aooumulate,  at  tbe  end  of 
one  year,  a trillion.  Granting  the  reproduction 
of  marine  animalcnles  to  be  a thousand  hillion 
times  less  rapid  than  that  of  aphides, — granting 
that  each  of  them  during  its  life  time  (supposed 
not  interfered  with,  and  food  supplied)  secreted 
only  a ten-millionth  part  of  a cubic  inch  of  in- 
destructible calcareous  matter,  we  should  find 
accumulated,  in  less  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
a globe  of  such  material,  whose  diameter  would 
exceed  the  distance  travelled  by  light  since  the 
ordinarily  received  epoch  of  the  Creation 
(4004  B.C.),  and  the  surface  of  the  globe  sup- 
posed to  continue  increasing  at  the  same  rate, 
would  then  be  swelling  out  into  space  a great 
many  thousand  times  faster  than  the  speed  of 
light.” 

Nature  doubtless  bestowed  upon  them  this 
marvellous  fecundity  to  provide  against  their 
extinctioD,  forming  as  they  do  in  countless  num- 
bers the  food  for  larger  animals.  If  they  were 
not  exposed  to  many  casualties,  a single  animal- 
cule of  the  Rotifer  kind  could  in  one  month,  by 
means  of  its  descendants,  form  a bed  of  silica 
twenty-five  sqnare  miles  in  extent,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a foot  thick.* 

Here,  indeed,  is  a minimum  form  of  existence, 
and  a maximum  effect  resulting, — the  greatest 
results  produced  with  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  means.  Archimedes  declared  that,  give  him 
a lever  long  enough,  he  would  move  the  earth  ; 
we  can  say  that,  give  ns  a mailed  animalculo  and 
an  ocean  large  enough,  we  will  in  a short  time 
separate  from  it  the  whole  of  its  lime  and  sUioa 
and  build  one. 

In  no  case  can  the  insignificance  of  the  means 
by  which  tbe  Creator  works,  and  tbe  immensity 
of  the  effects  produced,  be  greater  than  in  that 
of  the  infusoria,  which  form  the  material  from 
which  we  derive  so  common  a substance  as  that 
which  I have  undertaken  to  treat  of  in  the  pre- 
sent lectures. 

As  it  is  to  the  caloareons  silicates  that  we 
must  trace  the  origin  of  all  tbe  carbonate  of 
lime  npon  the  earth,  so  it  is  the  magnesian 
silicates  to  which  we  owe  all  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  a anbstance  sometimes  found  in  con- 
nexion with  carbonate  of  lime,  as  in  dolomite 
(in  some  parts  of  the  country  largely  used  for 
lime-burning),  and  sometimes  occurring  alone, 
as  at  Madras,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used 
for  water-works.  Bat  silicate  of  magnesia  is 
much  less  destructible  than  silicate  of  lime,  and 
it  exists  only  in  small  proportions  in  tbe  skele- 
tons of  infusoria  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  exceeds 
the  quantity  of  lime  in  marine  plants,  and  I 
must  not  omit  to  point  out  that  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal  life  is  conspiring  to  the  re-arrange- 


* Such  a stratum  is  actually  low  in  conrae  of  formation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  recent  soundings 
clearly  proring  to  us  that  a vast  bed,  of  what  may  iu  time 
be  consolidated  into  chalk,  is  now  being  deposited  over  a 
surface  many  thousands  of  square  miles  in  area. 
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ment  of  the  solid  oonstituents  of  the  globe  in 
its  rocks  and  depoeibs.  While,  however,  they 
both  ooncar  in  removing  from  the  ocean  its 
mineral  snbstances,  these  two  agonoies  separate 
the  two  minerals,  lime  and  magnesia,  from  one 
another.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  thns  subjected  to 
a wonderfnl  circulation.  The  marine  animals 
and  plants  separate  them  from  the  sea-water, 
and  protect  them  from  its  dissolving  influences. 
In  this  way  calcareoas  sediments  are  formed, 
and  perhaps  after  a time  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then  the  organic 
matter  is  gradually  destroyed,  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  again  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of 
the  acid-laden  rain-water,  and  is  thus  removed 
and  carried  back  to  the  ocean  to  renew  the  same 
cycle  of  changes. 

I have  now  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  minerals  which, 
when  calcined,  furnish  us  with  oar  various  limes 
and  cements,  and  I may  now  pass  on  to  the 
chemical  processes  which  the  preparation  of 
these  snbstanoes  involve.  Limestones  consist 
mainly  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  calcium 
or  lime.  If  we  look  at  the  table  (set 
p.  140),  we  find  that  carbonic  acid  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  C Og,  or  two  parts  of 
oxygon  =”16  combined  with  one  part  of  carbon  =* 

6,  total  22.  Oxide  of  calcium,  symbol  C 0,  con- 
sists of  one  part  of  calcium=20,  combined  with 
one  part  of  oxygen=§,  total  28.  If  we  put 
carbonate  of  lime  into  the  fire,  and  expose  it  to 
a red  heat,  the  oarbonio  acid  is  expelled  in  a 
gaseous  form,  and  we  have  a residue  of  pure 
lime.  If  I take  the  same  carbonate  of  lime  and 
expose  it  in  a vessel  to  the  action  of  acid,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  also  expelled  as  carbonic  acid 
gap.  The  oxide  of  calcinm,  or  lime  resulting 
from  the  calcinatlun,  is  a white  subatauce, 
highly  phosphorescent  under  heat,  and  poa- 
aessiug  a great  avidity  for  chemical  com- 
bination with  water.  When  water  is  added 
to  the  quick  lime,  a union  of  these  snb- 
stanoes  takes  place  with  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  a more  or  less  considerable  change  of  form 
and  bulk  in  the  lime.  We  have,  in  fact,  a new 
snbbtance  produced,  called  hydrate  of  lime, 
which  is  a bulky  powder  which  may  occupy  from 
two  to  four  times  the  space  of  the  original  lime. 
The  oxide  of  oalcinm,  CaO,  takes  up  one  eqni- 
valent  of  water,  HO,  and  becomes  CaO,  HO  = 
37.  When  this  hydrate  of  lime-powder  is  mixed 
with  water  and  made  into  a paste,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sand,  SiOg,  the  resulting 
mortar  gradually  dries  and  hardens,  and  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  expels  the  water  from  the  hydrate, 
and  replaces  it,  forming  a carbonate  of  lime. 
This  is  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  what  are 
known  as  pure  or  fat  limes  j but,  as  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  very 
minute,  and  does  not,  except  after  very  long- 
continued  exposure,  penetrate  to  any  great 
depth  below  the  surface,  it  follows  that  mortars 
made  from  snoh  limes  never  properly  harden 
and  give  good  results.  It  is  often  thought  that 
hard  and  dense  limestones,  such  as  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  give  the  strongest  and  best 
limes.  This  is  not  true  as  regards  the  builder, 
though  the  resulting  material  may  be  good  for  the 
smelter,  the  soap-boiler,  and  the  candle-maker. 
Alberti,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subjeot  of  limes,  asserted  that  some  lime,  more 
than  500  years  old,  which  had  been  found  in  a 
pit,  was,  on  its  discovery,  “ still  so  moist,  well- 
tempered,  and  ripe,  that  not  honey  or  the  marrow 
of  animals  could  be  more  so ! ” It  is  stated  by 
Jahn,  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Lands- 
berg  a considerable  quantity  of  lime  was  dis- 
covered in  a cellar,  where  it  had  been  more  than 
300  years,  which  was  apparently  in  the  condition 
of  freshly-slaked  lime,  only  a little  more  dry. 
From  these  facts  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  lime 
protected  from  the  atmosphere  remained  so  long 
without  becoming  consolidated,  ib  is  useless  to 
expect  good  results  from  pure  lime  such  as  these 
clearly  were.  General  Treussart  sums  up  bis 
opiuiuDS  on  this  subject  in  the  following  pibhy 
way  : — “ Thus  chalk-limo  mortar,  when  wet,  is  a 
pulp  or  paste,  and  when  dry  it  is  little  hotter 
than  dust.” 


A REVIEW  OF  THE  ARCHITE0TURA.L 
MUSEUM. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion paid  a visit  to  the  Architectural  Museum, 
Tufton-street,  Westminster,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon  lectured  on  the  collection  of  casts. 

Mr.  Seddon  said  that  his  object  was  to  bring 
before  avohiteotaral  students  the  varied  treasures 
of  the  Museum,  and  to  render  them  more  gene- 
rally known  than,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  the 
case  at  present,  and  the  goodly  gathering  before 
him  gave  him  hopes  that,  to  a certain  extent  at 
any  rate,  that  object  would  be  achieved.  He 
regretted  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  have 
to  assort  that  the  collection  he  was  about 
to  describe  did  possess  varied  and  valuable 
treasures  j yet  remarks  that  he  hod  lately  heard 
made  by  architects,  of  whose  opinions  be  had  the 
highest  regard,  to  the  effect  that  the  Museum 
contained  a heap  of  rnbbiab,  warned  him  that 
he  could  not  take  the  position  he  desired  as 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  should  have 


of  France  never  freed  itself  so  thoroughly  from 
these  traditions  as  did  the  English,  and  with  the 
square  abacus  carried  quite  late  into  the  style,  the 
conventional  horns  reminding  one  of  the  Corin- 
thian scrolls,  and  even  the  Ionic  volute  and  the 
acanthus  remained  almost  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal type  of  the  foliage  employed  in  ib.  Whereas 
in  England,  as  the  Early  Euglish  style  became  a 
distinct  and  complete  one  full  of  admirable  and 
quite  local  oharacceristios,  so  was  theEarly  English 
foliage  developed  into  a perfect  style  of  its  own. 
The  museum  was  remarkably  rich  iu  the  carved 
work  of  this  date ; and  some  recent  additions,  in 
the  shape  of  some  casts  of  capitals  from  St. 
David’s  Cathedral,  wore  moat  valuable,  as  show- 
ing whence  and  how  this  class  of  work  arose. 
This  was  not  from  the  Byzantine  class  of  Norman 
ornament,  bnt  from  the  cushioned  Norman  capi- 
tals, on  the  face  of  which  at  first  trefoil-shaped 
leaves  were  cut,  and  at  last  they  budded  into  foli- 
age of  the  freest  character,  although  thecushiou 
element  still  mingled  among  the  leaves  in  a curious 
fashion.  A magnificent  series  of  capitals  and  cor- 
bels from  Llandaff  Cathedral  were  next  pointed 


Breweries. — In  connexion  with  our  remarks 
on  breweries,  we  mention  that  at  the  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  to  be 
held  on  Monday  eveningj  6th  March,  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  a 
paper  will  be  read  on  " The  Machinery  and 
Utensils  of  a Brewery,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins. 


proven, 

little  difficulty  in  showing  his  audience  that  the  . . . 

general  character  of  the  casts  which  the  Museum  ' out,  as  being  perhaps  the  finest  examples  of  Early 
contained  was  anything  but  rubbish.  It  was  ; Gothic  foliage  in  existence,  so  free  and  per- 

fortunate  that  nowadays  men  were  not  given  to  | feet,  and  with  so  little  reminiscence  of  their 

mince  their  words,  and  vigour  was  to  be  ad-  Norman  origin,  that  ic  was  only  by  reference  to 
mired,  even  if  ib  sometimes  overshot  the  strict ' the  earlier  transitional  St.  David’s  work  that  it 
bounds  of  propriety  and  verged  upon  those  of  I oonld  be  seen  whence  this  was  derived.  This 

exaggeration.  He  did  not  suppose  the  remarks  | Llandaff  work  seemed  the  perfection  of  stone 

referred  to  were  literally  meant;  still,  their  pur-  foliage,  with  thoidea  of  strong  vegetable  growth, 
port  was  that  the  speakers’  particular  views  , bold  and  free  lines, perfect  modellingof  leaves  and 
were  not  sufficiently  catered  for,  and  therefore,  I stems,  full  of  gradation  aud  lovely  lines  in  every 
- - - • - . . part.  The  next  series  of  Early  English  capitals, 

though  beautiful  in  their  way,  were  more  con- 
ventional, and  far  inferior  iu  the  above-named 
characters.  These  were  from  the  East  Anglican 
churches,  such  as  Ely  and  St.  Alban’s.  Another 
group  from  Westminster  Abbey  and  Stone 
Church  might  be  considered  as  intermediate. 
The  freedom  of  design  and  arrangement  of  their 
stems  in  spandrels  were  admirable  and  decorative, 
and  the  leaves  broad  iu  treatment  and  playful 
in  detail,  the  trefoil  not  so  rigidly  adhered  to, 
but  three-lobed,  irregular-shaped  leaves,  some 
with  trefoiled  ends,  abounded.  A fine  cast  of  the 
capital  of  the  central  column  of  the  Chapter 
House  found  at  Westminster,  was  pointed  out  as 
a curious  example,  the  detail  being  very  quaint  if 
closely  examined,  but  the  effect  poor  from  the 
height  at  which  the  original  is  fixed,  though 
piquant,  being  executed  in  Pnrbeck  marble. 
Here,  ib  was  remarked,  was  an  example  of  the 
value  of  this  museum,  in  that  its  galleries  per- 
mitted of  a close  examination,  impossible  here- 
after to  be  attained  in  the  Chapter-house  itself. 
One  bracket  from  Wells  Cathedral  was  described 
as  fine  in  general  design,  but  inferior  in  treat- 
ment of  the  leaves  and  stems  to  those  of 
Llandaff,  which  it  generally  resemblerl.  Some 
very  fine  and  boldly  - treated  Early  English 
foliage  of  another  type  was  pointed  out  as 
coming  from  and  charaoteristio  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  In  leaving  this  class,  Mr.  Seddon 
insisted  on  the  necessity  that  whatever  leaves 
were  adopted,  they  should  bear  examination,  and 
look  as  if,  gathered  and  pressed,  they  would  be 
symmetrical  and  perfectly  formedthroughout;  and 
with  regard  to  the  stems,  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  a good  contour  of  moulding 
in  every  direction,  and  continued  and  delicate 
gradation  in  their  projection,  a point  which  is 
often  lost  sight  of  in  French  work,  where  effect 
at  a distance  is  sometimes  coarsely  sought. 
Among  the  Decorated  work  in  which  the  con- 
ventional character  is  superseded  by  a natu- 
ralesque  one,  and  the  foliage  no  longer  seems  to 
grow  out  of  the  stone  columns,  but  to  be  rather 
bound  ronnd  and  attached  to  them,  some  beau- 
tiful examples  from  Southwell  Minster  were 
pointed  to  and  compared  with  examples  from 
Sb-Ethelred’s  Chapel,  in  Ely.plaoe,Holborn,  which 
are,  though  vigorously,  coarsely  sketched,  like 
some  of  those  figured  iu  M.  Viollet  le  Due’s 
book,  and  which  consequently  Mr.  Seddon 
thought  might  have  a French  origin.  Quite 
another  class  is  that  from  the  lady-ohapel  at  Ely 
Cathedral.  This  looks  as  if  it  had  been  elabo- 
rately conventionalised  from  crinkled  cabbages  ; 
yet  even  with  all  its  elaboration  truly  drawn,  each 
leaflet  is  traceable,  with  its  fibre  to  the  stalk, 
and  not  a mere  nobbled  pretence,  such  as  a 
modern  carver  would  make  of  it. 

Passing  to  still  later  or  Perpendicular  and 
Flamboyant  work,  Mr.  Seddon  said  he  could 
hardly  follow  Mr.  Ruekin  in  what  he  thought  his 
rather  over-strained  and  sentimental  notion  as  to 
its  having  taken  dead  and  shrivelled  leafage  as  a 
type.  Certainly  it  was  clear  that  Early  (xothio 
carvers  affected  and  copied  the  bud  rather  than 


on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the  Museum,  he 
felt  bound  to  point  out  the  fallacy  they  involved. 
The  Architectural  Museum  and  its  contents,  as 
it  stood,  had  cost  not  less,  in  one  way  and  another, 
than  5,000f.,  and  it  bad  only  been  established 
after  years  of  unremitting  and  painstaking 
labour  on  the  part  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  the  council  generally,  aud  yet  now  he 
often  heard  it  alleged  that  one  error  or  another 
marred  its  efficiency.  First,  that  the  locality 
was  undesirable.  Now  it  had  been  chosen  partly 
with  the  view  of  accommodating  the  class  it  was 
designed  to  benefit, — caivers  and  art-artizans. 
Unfortunately,  that  class  did  not  yet  seem  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  But  it  was 
early  days  yet,  and  the  existence  of  the  Museum 
not  sufficiently  known  to  them.  Then,  no  one 
probably  was  awaro  as  well  as  the  council  how 
difficult  it  was  tofind  sitesin  tbecentreof  London, 
within  such  means  as  they  bad  had  at  their 
command.  At  any  rate,  here  was  the  Museum, 
and  the  cost  of  merely  fixing  the  casts  upon  the 
walls  had  amounted  to  hundreds  of  pounds,  aud 
therefore  it  seemed  foolish  to  talk  wildly  of  re- 
moving it,  and  far  preferable  to  try  and  make 
the  best  of  it  where  it  was.  Another  reason  he 
had  heard  given  for  it  not  being  used  as  it  might 
be  by  students,  was,  that  they  thought  it  far 
better  to  study  carvings  in  the  actual  positions 
for  which  they  had  been  designed,  aud  not  from 
casts  which  were  imperfect.  This  certainly 
could  not  bo  denied ; yet  there  was  one  great 
benefit  conferred  by  the  Museum  which  could 
not  be  got  elsewhere,  and  that  was  the  readiness 
with  which  the  work  of  various  localities  and 
styles  could  be  compared.  And  if  some  of  the 
casts  were  not  so  good  as  they  might  be,  they 
still  had  value  as  parts  of  such  a sequence,  and 
might,  and  no  doubt  would,  be  gradually  sup- 
planted by  better  ones  in  time.  On  the  whole, 
he  thought  that  such  complaints  as  these  might 
be  dismissed,  as  those  of  bad  workmen  who 
grumbled  at  their  tools  ; and  as  he  trusted  his 
audience  was  composed  of  better  stuff,  he  would 
proceed  without  further  preamble  to  a descrip- 
tion of  what  was  before  tbem.  It  would  be 
found  on  examination  tbat  the  distinct  types  of 
architectural  ornament  were  but  few,  and  bad 
been  handed  down  from  remote  ages  with  less 
variety  of  treatment  than  at  first  might  be  sup- 
posed.  Thus  the  refined  Greek  bad  clearly  its 
parentoge  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian, 
and  iu  its  turn  was  copied  by  the  Roman.  And 
after  the  convulsions  which  caused  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  of  Rome  had  subsided,  the 
same  elements  were  re-used  by  the  founders  of 
the  various  Romanesque  styles  and  the  artists 
who  in  Byzantium  still  worked  after  Oriental 
traditions.  The  Museum  had  some  fine  exam- 
ples of  Classic  work  belonging  to  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  but  its  collection  was  mainly 
composed  of  the  later  Mediteval  styles.  Some 
fine  Romanesque  capitals,  however,  showed  by 
their  interlaced  ornaments  carved  on  their  sur- 
face, and  not  growing  ont  of  them,  the  ebaraoter 
of  work  which  bad  spread  into  the  various  coun- 
tries from  the  Byzantine  influence.  The  Gothic 
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the  flower,  and  the  vi'goroas  shoot  of  spring  pash- 
ing  oat  of  the  gronnd  than  the  fally-fledged  and 
opened  leaves  of  summer.  Thns  the  Middle 
Gothic  carvers  revelled,  without  donbt,  in  the 
perfect  foliage  of  the  vine,  the  maple,  the  oak, 
and  the  other  trees  of  the  forest;  and  the  later 
Perpendionlar  carvers  rejoiced  in  the  tnmbled 
and  crumpled,  and  often  nondescript,  leaves, 
with  reversed  carves,  as  they  did  in  their 
mouldings ; but  they  took  also  for  types  other 
plants  which  seemed  to  serve  their  purpose,  and 
gave  vigour  enough  often  to  the  thistle  and  its 
spines  and  scooped  hollows,  the  sea-weed,  with 
its  fancifnl  arboracion,  and  pnt  plenty  of  life  into 
them.  Occasionally  they  twisted  their  stems 
abont  like  limp  macoaroni,  and  lost  nerve  in 
mere  ornamental  nonsense.  The  style  was  then 
in  its  decay,  and  there  was  little  left  to  grieve 
about.  Of  Renaissance  work  the  Mnaenm  has 
mnoh  valuable  work  from  Venice,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Raskin,  from  the  Doge’s  palace,  very  able,  and 
full  of  fine  curves  and  subtle  modelling,  but 
remiodiug  one  of  the  Classic,  the  type  of  which 
they  had  reverted  to, — the  acautbus-leaf,  but 
without  the  rigidity  of  the  ancient  examples, — 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  not  good  examples  for 
study,  as  not  being  clear  and  defined,  or  true 
and  precise  in  outline,  like  the  Early  Gothic. 
In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said  he  thought  he 
had  shown  his  audience  that  the  Museum  con- 
tained a store  of  fine  architectural  ornament  for 
them  to  study  from,  and  it  was  a collection 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  must  grow,  and 
was  capable  of  being  weeded  out  and  improved 
almost  ad  infinitum.  It  was  simply  laziness, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice,  therefore,  to  ignore  or 
despise  it;  and  possessing  in  his  friend,  Mr. 
Wallis,  a cnrator  and  teacher  of  drawing,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and 
able  and  willing  to  assist  stndents  in  copying 
them,  he  hoped  that  the  art  classes  that  had 
recently  been  established  there  wonld  be  snitably 
attended.  Unfortunately,  it  was  no  secret  that 
a debt  of  some  magnitodc  still  hampered  the 
authorities,  and  their  efforts  to  overcome  this 
were  often  met  by  queries  as  to  it  being  worth 
the  exertions  made  on  its  behalf, — queries 
founded  upon  an  assumed  indifference  on  the 
part  of  students  to  make  nse  of  its  treasures, 
and  which  it  behoved  them,  therefore,  speedily 
to  set  at  rest. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  his 
address  having  been  moved  and  seconded,  and 
passed  by  acclamation,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


WOOD-WORKING  BY  HAND  AND  BY 
MACHINERY. 

The  triumphs  that  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  in  mechanics  and  manipula- 
tive processes,  in  almost  all  departments  of  in- 
dustry, are  more  numerous  and  marvellons  than 
have  marked  any  previous  half-century  in  the 
world’s  history.  They  have  been  alike  notable 
in  the  domains  of  textile,  metallic,  fictile,  and 
other  manufactures,  and  in  means  of  transport 
and  communication.  The  period  embraces  the 
introduction  of  the  railway  system,  of  the  elec- 
trio  telegraph,  of  steam  navigation,  and  of  the 
penny,  latterly  of  the  halfpenny,  post.  In  metal- 
working an  enormous  saving  has  been  effected, 
in  money  and  labour  by  the  introduction  of 
machine-tools,  and,  not  only  so,  bub  work  has 
been  undertaken  and  carried  through  suocess- 
fnlly  that  would  nob  have  been  attempted  by  the 
old  methods  ; as  witness  the  forging,  boring,  and 
turning'of  the  “ Woolwich  Infant,”  as  the  35-ton 
gun  has  been  named.  In  textile  manufaotnres, 
to  take  the  single  branch  of  cotton  goods  alone, 
the  increased  production  baffles  the  powers  of 
the  imagination.  In  1850  the  exports  of  cotton 
cloth  reached  to  one  billion  of  yards;  in  1860 
the  exports  reached  to  two  billions;  and  in  1870 
to  three  billions  of  yards, — a length  more  than 
sufficient  to  pass  sixty  times  round  the  globe. 
This  wonderful  achievement  has  been  accom- 
plished by  improvements  in  machinery,  and  by 
greatly  increasing  its  speed.  The  machine- 
tools  employed  in  metal-working  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  and  successful  in  their  operation, 
bnt  they  are  not  more  so  than  those  that  have 
been  elaborated  in  recent  years  forwood-working, 
as  was  made  manifest  to  the  numerons  gentle- 
men who  last  week  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Messrs.  Allen  Runsome  & Co.,  of  Chehea,  to  in- 
spect a selection  of  their  wood-working  machines 
in  operation, 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  erection  of  a 
show-room  for  machines  at  work  is  an  outcome 


of  the  experience  of  this  firm,  and  capable  of 
serving  several  important  purposes.  It  must 
obviously  be  inconvenient,  on  several  grounds, 
to  try  new  machines  in  the  workshops  in  which 
they  are  put  together,  and  this  may  have  sug- 
gested the  provision  of  additional  premises  and 
separate  power  for  trying  machines  under 
fairly  favourable  circumstances.  The  show-room 
further  affords  means  for  trying  selections  from 
the  machines,  about  250  in  number,  now  pro- 
duced by  the  firm.  Trial  of  the  maohines  upon 
even  the  most  limited  scale,  however,  involves, 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  action,  a large  ex- 
penditure of  timber,  and  this  circumstance  may 
have  led  the  proprietors  to  become  producers  of 
mouldings,  and  other  work  to  the  trade.  Yet, 
again,  the  show-room  aff’ords  means  for  training 
the  work-people  of  intending  purchasers  to  the 
use  of  the  machines. 

The  operations  embraced  by  the  machines  put 
to  work  were  varied  in  •character,  iuclnding 
sawing,  planing,  mortising  and  tenoning,  monld- 
ing-rnnning,  mitreing,  saw-sharpening,  &o. 

The  merit  and  value  of  the  sawing  machinery, 
and  of  all  the  machines,  indeed,  will  be  best 
apprecia  ed  by  contrast  with  the  tools  used  and 
I tho  work  done  by  hand-labonr,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  in  use  still,  in  many 
cauntry  places  and  small  concerns.  With  trees 
and  squared  logs,  for  pit-sawing,  the  npper  aide 
is  dressed  with  an  adze,  and  the  stuff  into  which 
it  has  to  be  cut  marked  off  with  a web  red  line  ; 
the  lines  for  the  nnder-eide  have  to  be  marked 
ofl'  by  plummet,  the  log  is  canted  over,  and  the 
lines  struck  with  chalk.  Then  commences  the 
wearing  muscular  exertion,  harder  than  almost 
any  other  description  of  manual  labour ; the 
poor  pitman  is  often  nearly  blinded  by  the  fine 
particles  of  the  sawdust,  and  does  not  always 
see  or  keep  to  his  line.  The  portion  of  the  log 
on  the  headstock  is  left  to  be  split,  when  the 
drafts  are  rnn  home,  and  2 in.  or  3 in.  at  the  end 
of  the  boards  are  often  thus  wasted.  The  result 
of  the  slavish  toil  of  the  two  men  is  to  cut  about 
•100  ft.  super,  of  fir,  or  250  ft.  of  hard  wood  per 
day ; the  one  paid  at  the  rate  of  3a.,  the  other 
•la.  6d.  per  100  ft.  Turning  now  to  the  sawing- 
frames  shown  at  work  by  Messrs.  Ransome  & 
Co.,  we  get  at  a remarkable  contrast. 

The  principal  sawing-machines  for  heavy 
work  shown  were  a portable  combined  timber 
and  deal  frame,  and  a patent  portable  deal  and 
batten  frame.  The  first-named  will  take  18 
saws,  and  is  equal  to  timber  of  about  18  in.  on 
the  side  ; the  deal  frame  takes  16  saws,  in  two 
groups  of  8 each,  which  balance  each  other,  and 
make  their  strokes  alternately  at  the  rate  of  450 
strokes  per  minute.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  performances  of  this  strong  and 
clever  machine  and  pit-work  are,  that  with  the 
one  no  lines  need  be  struck,  there  are  no  split 
ends,  no  unequal  surfaces  with  heights  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  hollows  by  the  plane;  the 
work  is  greatly  superior  in  evenness  and  smooth- 
ness of  surface,  in  perfect  equality  of  thickness, 
and  the  work  may  be  against  400  ft.  super, 
as  in  pit-work  from  8,000  ft.  to  10,000  fc.  per  day, 
or  above  twenty  times  the  quantity.  The  timber 
frame  is  not  worked  at  such  a high  velocity,  but 
it  also  performs  excellent  work.  It  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  as  in  pit-work,  to  out  ont  broken 
dog-heads  from  the  logs,  but  no  top  dressing  is 
considered  necessary,  or  lines  on  either  top  or 
bottom,  accuracy  of  work  being  aecnred  by  the 
fixing  of  the  saws,  and  of  the  log  upon  the  tra- 
velling bearers.  The  defects  attending  hand- 
sawing,  whether  by  the  ripping-saw  for  straight 
work,  or  the  framed  break-saw,  the  bow  saw, 
or  the  key-hole  saw,  for  carved  work,  are  no 
less  serious  than  those  attaching  to  pit-work. 
There  is  the  constant  liability  to  waste  ma- 
terial, and  cause  extra  after-work,  by  depar- 
tare  from  the  perpendicular.  This  serious 
defect  is  completely  obviated,  and  more  than 
twenty  times  the  quantity  of  greatly  superior 
work  is  performed  by  the  circular  saw  attached 
to  the  general  joiner,  and  especially  by  the  band- 
saw machine,  which  is  equal  to  the  most  delicate 
fret-work,  with  an  endless  saw  of  less  than  J-  in. 
broad  up  to  breaking  out  stuff  18  in.  thick.  This 
machine  is  very  strong,  and  remarkably  free 
from  vibration  when  at  work.  The  cross  cut, 
ripping-out,  grooving,  and  rebating  processes 
are  conducted  on  separate  benches,  and,  in  some 
instances,  as  parts  of  the  “ general  joiner.” 

After  the  sawing  processes,  of  primary  and 
secondary  character,  come,  of  course,  the 
dressing-machines.  The  most  remarkable 
novelty  in  this  department,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ransome  & Co.,  was  a patent  combined  plaoiog 
and  moulding  machine.  The  special  feature  in 


this  is  the  introduction  of  two  sets  of  extra 
cutters,  one  above,  one  below,  and  one  on  each 
side,  which  act,  so  to  speak,  as  jack  planes,  re- 
moving with  a free  catting  all  grib  and  sand 
from  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  boards.  The 
surfaces  thus  prepared  are  finished  by  keen- 
edged  cutfcerp,  working  at  a very  high  velocity. 
The  machine  is  intended  for  working  heavy 
mouldings,  which  are  roughed  ont  by  the 
extra  cutters ; or  to  plane,  groove,  tongue, 
edge,  and  thickness,  at  one  operation,  boards 
np  to  12  in.  wide,  at  rates  varying  from 
20  ft.  to  40  ft.  per  minute.  The  work  we  saw 
the  machine  perform  was  to  dress,  on  both  sides 
aod  edges  and  thickness,  11-in.  boards,  of  IJ-  in. 
thick.  The  work  came  from  the  machine  with  a 
silky  gloss  that,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
could  only  have  been  given  by  a panel-plane  in 
good  order.  The  edges  were  smooth  and 
straight,  and  the  equality  in  width  and  thickness 
perfectly  uniform  throughout.  The  framing  of 
the  machine,  which  is  very  strong,  has  all  the 
working  parts  attached  to  it.  The  speed  of  the 
connter-shaft  is  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  machines  shown  at 
work  was  throwing  off  ogee-and-bead  door 
mouldings,  1^  in.  by  ^ in.,  at  the  rate  of  40  fc. 
per  minute,  or  above  fonr  miles  for  the  day  of 
ten  hours.  The  performances  of  this  clever  little 
machine  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  most 
that  could  be  done  by  the  best  workman,  with 
tools  in  perfect  order.  If  he  could  accomplish 
even  a fortieth  part  of  the  work  done  by  thb 
machine,  nob  taking  account  of  the  ripping  out, 
ha  would  have  to  gauge  and  dress  to  breadth 
and  thickness,  to  chamfer,  and  run  his  moulding 
upon  six  10-ft.  lengths  in  the  hour,  which  would 
be  excellent  work,  even  if  the  application  of  two  or 
threegrades  of  glass-papershould  be  nnnecossary. 
This  machine  has  the  advantage  of  producing  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  excellent  work  with  a 
small  expenditure  of  power;  it  is  also  low  in 
first  coat,  and  may  be  worked  by  an  unskilled 
labourer.  We  have  seen  a youth  doing  his  first 
day’s  work  upon  it,  which  he  got  through  with- 
out difficulty  or  hindrance.  By  a very  simple 
contrivance  the  lengths  of  moulding  are  thrown 
off"  at  the  back,  and  stacked  as  they  pass  through 
the  machine.  The  excellent  finish  of  the  work 
is  attributable  to  two  main  causes,  the  condition 
of  the  cutters,  and  the  high  speed  at  which  they 
revolve;  the  same  remark  applies  to  almost 
all  the  machines  shown.  In  the  case  of  this 
moulding  - machine,  the  cutter -blocks  were 
making  7,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
throwing  off  in  that  time  84,000  shavings. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  surface  of  this  machine 
work  is  a series  of  ridges,  but  the  velocity  of 
the  revolutions  throws  the  ridges  so  close 
together  as  to  give  a practically  smooth  surface, 
the  cuts  ruoning  about  thirty  to  the  inch. 

The  "General  Joiner”  was  probably  the 
"Admirable  Crichton”  of  the  exhibition.  Its 
powers  were  displayed  in  ripping,  cross-cutting, 
planing,  cutting  mouldings,  straight  and  cir- 
cular, grooving,  mortising,  tenoning,  boring, 
rebating,  and  chamfering.  .We  do  not  know 
how  many  of  these  operations  can  be  carried  on 
simultaneously;  but  two  of  them,  at  least, 
ripping  and  tenoning,  were  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  and,  so  to  say,  independently  of  each 
other,  the  power  for  the  two  actions  being  taken 
from  different  spindles.  The  mortise  and  tenon 
work  done  by  the  general  joiner  is  of  a quality 
rarely  attained  by  hand  ; the  surfaces  are  so 
perfectly  even,  and  the  width  and  thickness  so 
equal,  that  the  joinings  wonld  be  as  compact  as 
whole  wood.  The  mortising  process  is  accom- 
plished by  borings  at  each  end  ; these  being 
pierced,  the  same  tool  traverses  between  them, 
cutting  out  cleanly  and  rapidly  the  wood  loft. 
The  ends  of  the  mortises  are  cut  square  by 
hand.  The  quality  of  the  work  produced  by 
this  machine  is  very  excellent ; the  quantity,  as 
compared  bo  hand  labour,  which  it  is  capable  to 
perform,  is  greater  than  we  dare  venture  to 
surmise. 

In  addition  to  the  wood-working  machines 
shown,  a saw-sharpener  was  exhibited  at  work 
upon  a circular  saw.  It  sharpens  and  gullets 
the  teeth  by  means  of  revolving  discs  of  emery, 
working  in  a conuter-balanced  swinging  car- 
riage. A few  revolutions  of  the  emery  disc 
deepened  the  gullet  sufficiently,  or  dressed  the 
top  of  the  tooth.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  sees  this  ingeniously-constructed  and 
effective  machine  in  operation,  that  its  use  must 
eff'ect  an  important  saving  in  time  and  labour, 
and  in  outlay  for  files. 

Yet  one  other  machine,  worked  by  hand,  that 
was  shown,  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  in  Shnte’s 
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patent  mitreing  machine.  It  is  quite  a novelty, 
and  is  strong,  simple  in  action,  and  effective. 
The  sole  of  the  machine  is  of  planed  iron,  and 
the  two  sides  are  open  cast-iron  triangular 
plates,  bound  to  each  other  at  the  top,  and 
bolted  to  the  sole  at  the  bottom.  The  front  of 
the  machine,  which  is  on  the  mitre  angle  of  45, 
has  accurately-adjusted  grooves,  in  which  a 
strong  cutter,  with  a central  angular  point, 
works.  The  cutter  is  operated  by  a hinged 
lever  attached  to  the  top  of  the  machine,  and 
having  a jointed  arm  between  it  and  the 
cutter.  There  are  no  fixings  necessary ; the 
moulding,  from  4^  in,  downwards,  is  held  firmly 
to  the  sole  and  the  back-rest  by  one  band,  and 
with  the  other  the  lever  is  brought  down,  and  a 
clean-cut  mitre  is  made  by  a single  slice,  a much 
more  summary  process  than  cutting  in  the  mitre- 
bos  and  dressing  with  the  plane  upon  the  mitre- 
Blook.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  will  mitre 
Bolecbion''or  return  mouldings  without  splinter- 
ing them.  That  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  depth  of  the  return ; but  whether  the 
machine  is  capable  of  doing  this  or  not,  it  com- 
mands such  unquestionable  capabilities  for 
ordinary  mitre-work  as  cannot  fail  to  bring  it 
into  favour. 


THE  “NORTH  WESTERN”  HOTEL, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Some  little  time  since  we  noticed  briefly  the 
architectural  design  of  the  large  hotel  built  by 
the  Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany as  an  adjunct  to  their  Liverpool  Terminus. 
The  building,  which,  as  our  readers  may  re- 
member, is  planned  and  designed  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  is  this  week  completed  internally  and 
ready  for  occupation,  so  that  visitors  to  Liver- 
pool will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  architectural  merits  of 
this  large  establishment.  The  principal  rooms, 
which  are  furnished  in  a costly  manner  and  with 
every  attention  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  inmates,  have  bean  decorated  in  colour  by 
Messrs.  White  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allen,  of 
London.  The  front  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
gronnd  floor  comprises  coffee-room,  reading- 
room,  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  billiard 
and  smoking  rooms.  In  all  but  the  two  last- 
named  apartments,  the  large  iron  columns  neces- 
•sary  to  carry  some  of  the  partition  walls  of  the 
ohambtr  story  above,  have  been  made  a feature 
both  in  the  architectural  and  decorative  design. 
The  columns,  which  are  fluted  for  oue-third  their 
height,  and  plain  above,  are  treated  mostly  with 
gilding  on  a dark  chocolate  ground,  the  fluting 
has  gilding  on  the  fillets,  the  upper  plain  por- 
tion of  the  shaft  decorated  with  a continuous 
design  of  stem  and  leafage  in  gold,  as  if  wreathed 
up  the  column.  The  character  of  this  design 
has  been  skilfully  and  suitably  varied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  uses  and  associations  of  the 
different  apartments,  and  the  general  effect  of 
it  is  pretty,  but  not  aufficiently  rigid  and  archi- 
tectural  in  character  for  its  position ; and  on- 
fortunately  the  strong  contrast  of  the  chocolate 
and  gold  forms  too  violent  an  opposition  to  the 
much  quieter  colouring  of  the  ceilings.  In  the 
coffee-room  this  is  so  much  the  case,  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  ceiling  is  unfinished  : it 
would  certainly  require  much  stronger  tints, 
and  more  elaborate  decorative  detail,  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  its  supports.  Beneath  the 
cornice  of  each  room  runs  a kind  of  frieze  of 
conventional  ornament,  interspersed  with  medal- 
lions, containing  allegorical  heads  or  figure  sub- 
jects; those  in  the  coffee-room  having  reference 
to  commerce  and  enterprise,  the  dining-room 
frieze  being  decorated  with  representations  of 
sundry  delicacies  of  the  shooting  season  (making 
“ game,”  in  fact,  of  the  whole  thing),  while  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  eyes  of  lady  visitors  may 
be  suitably  entertained  by  representations  of 
“ Faith,”  “ Hope,”  “ Charily,”  “ Love,”  and  we 
know  not  what  other  graces  and  virtues — are 
not  their  names  inscribed  beneath  each  ? The 
frieze  of  the  billiard-room  gives  ns,  humorously 
enough  told,  the  old  fable  of  the  two  men  with 
their  ass,  who  tried  to  please  all  parties ; and 
the  smoking-room  holds  forth  certain  allegorical 
warnings  against,  or  enconragements  to,  vice ; 
they  may  be  read  either  way.  The  soffit  of  the 
large  arch  carrying  the  principal  staircase, 
shows  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (a  never-failing 
resource,  it  should  seem,  of  decorative  artists) 
and  the  staircase  is  to  bo  adorned  eventually 
vrith  larger  figure  subjects  Ufa  size,  of  which  one 
panel  is  partially  executed  as  a specimen,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  good  for  a 


position  where  it  is  not  likely  to  receive  very 
critical  inspection.  The  staircase  is  lighted 
from  above  with  some  very  poor  stained  glass 
snpplied  by  a Liverpool  firm,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  the  way  of  colonr  are 
“mauve”  and  strong  yellow.  The  general  im- 
pression left  by  the  decoration  is  that  more  has 
been  attempted  than  was  necessary  in  certain 
portions,  and  less  than  might  bo  desirable  in 
other  places,  and  that  there  is  a want  of  archi- 
tectural feeling  about  it.  The  execution  is  very 
good  throughout. 

A considerable  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
hotel  is  laid  out  in  suites  of  rooms,  two,  three,  or 
more,  for  families ; — the  rest  of  the  floors  appor- 
tioned into  bedrooms  and  separate  sitting- 
rooms,  as  usual.  The  lower  mezzanine  contains 
a complete  set  of  sleeping-rooms  for  visitors’ 
servants ; the  house  servants  being  accom- 
modated at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  kitchen 
accommodation  is  ample  and  well  arranged  for 
easy  working,  with  dinner-lilt  into  the  serving- 
room  adjoining  the  coffee-room  over.  There  is 
an  ascending  room  for  visitors,  worked  by  a 
hydraulic  lift  supplied  with  water  by  a donkey- 
engine,  and  a luggage-lift  worked  by  steam 
alone.  A separate  boiler  is  provided,  apart  from 
the  usual  kitchen  boiler,  to  furnish  the  hot-water 
supply  for  the  whole  house.  The  basement  con- 
tains, besides  the  kitchen  and  other  offices,  ample 
cellarage  accommodation,  and  is  very  well  lighted. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  ground-floor  on  the 
railway-station  side  is  occnpied  by  first  and 
second-class  refreshment-rooms,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  hotel.  The  centre  hall  and 
staircase  are  to  be  heated  by  hob  air  discharged 
through  a grating  under  the  first  flight  of  stairs  ; 
bnfc  this  has  been  the  source  of  some  little 
trouble,  as  the  current  of  heated  air  has  brought 
with  it  already  no  small  amount  of  dust  and 
dirt,  which  has  in  some  degree  disfigured  the 
work  at  this  part,  and  the  mechanical  adjust- 
ment of  the  ontlet  is  under  re-consideration. 
The  general  fittings  and  furnishing  have  been 
carried  out  on  a most  liberal  scale  j the  sum  of 
20,0001.  has  been  named  as  the  entire  cost  of , 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  seems  more  likely 
to  be  under  than  over  the  truth.  It  should  be 
added  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  hotel 
externally  (and  Liverpool  people  at  least  do  not 
seem  satisfied  with  it  on  this  score),  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ment exhibit  in  a high  degree  that  talent  for 
simple  andconvenientplanning  and  concentration 
for  which  its  architect  has  gained  so  high  a repn- 
tation  with  all  who  oan  appreciate  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  this  portion  of  an  architect’s 
duties,  in  connexion  with  any  largo  building 
where  what  may  be  termed  internal  traffic  on  a 
large  scale  is  to  be  provided  for. 


SMITHFIELD  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Markets  Improve- 
ment Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  invited  designs  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  a drinking-fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  circular  space  in  Smichfield,  between  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Market  and  Sc. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Each  competitor  was 
required  bo  submit  “ at  least  a plan,  elevation, 
and  section,  drawn  to  a scale  of  ^ in.  to  1 ft.,” 
and  to  state  the  sum  of  money  for  which  he 
would  Quderbake  to  erect  completely  the  fountain 
as  shown  by  his  design ; such  sum  was  to  in- 
clude all  expenses  whatsoever,  water  service, 
drainage,  and  drinking-cups,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense was  not  under  any  circomstanoea  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  l,200i.  The  committee  did  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  any  one  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted to  them,  nor  did  they  offer  any  premiums. 

In  reply,  some  forty  designs  have  been  sent  in, 
and  are  now  bung  on  screens  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Guildhall,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere,  where  they 
can  be  well  seen  by  gaslight.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,the  names  of  the  designers  are  attached, 
very  properly ; indeed,  where  sculpture  is  con- 
cerned, the  selection  of  a design  without  know- 
ing who  was  to  carry  it  into  execution  would  be 
futile.  The  first  bung  design  marked  only  with 
initials,  A.  Z.,  sets  forth  a lofty  Gothic  column 
in  the  centre  of  a large  basin ; the  top  of  the 
column  consisting  of  canopied  niches  for  fignres 
of  martyrs  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Walworth, — a monument  rather  than  a foun- 
tain. Mr.  Butler  sends  a temple-like  structure 
owing  something  to  those  pnt  up  for  Miss  Coutts ; 
bub  not  without  merit  though  poorly  set  forth 


inthe  perspective  drawing.  Messrs. Boehm  (sculp- 
tor) and  Jeckyll  (architect)  propose  a bull  on  a 
basement,  with  his  driver,  the  bull  very  well 
modelled,  as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Boehm. 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son  exhibit  a very  agreeable 
arrangement  of  marble  and  granite  basins  and 
columns  in  two  stories,  though  the  ohimney-pot 
aspect  of  the  topmost  jet  might  be  improved. 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  show  a Gothic  base 
carrying  a column,  with  a figure  on  the  top ; the 
figure,  like  the  majority  here,  very  badly  drawn. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Heffer  is  less  successful  on  this  than 
on  some  similar  occasions.  His  design  takes 
the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  a Perpendicular- 
Gothio  tower,  partly  sunk  in  the  ground.  Mr. 
Kelsey  suggests  a statue  of  St.  George  on  a 
pedestal,  the  details  of  which  are  unsatisfactory. 
His  hirsute  figure  of  St.  George,  too,  though 
drawn  with  spirit,  is  a mistake.  Mr.  Rolfe  gives 
two  stories  of  arcades,  not  inelegant,  but  over- 
slight  in  construction.  Messrs.  Sim  & Smith 
send  a design  for  a structure  of  some  elegance 
on  four  arches,  with  figures  of  Victory  surmount- 
ing the  angles.  The  projot  forwarded  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Wyon,  sculptor,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Wyon, 
architect,  includes  a figure  of  London,  in  Sicilian 
marble,  a model  of  which  accompanies  the 
drawing.  Mr.  W.  Young’s  design  (Gothic  basins, 
figure  at  top)  is  good  of  its  kind.  The  Gothic 
oolumu  carrying  a figure  under  a canopy,  marked 
“ Aquarius,”  deserves  attention.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Jackson  proposes  a somewhat  expensive  Gothic 
building,  inclosing  a space  within  which  would 
stand  flie  fountain,  a somewhat  risky  resort, 
especially  at  night.  Perhaps  the  most  original 
suggestion  is  that  marked, — “But  here’s  my 
comfort,”  wherein  eight  Medimval  columns,  dis- 
persed ootagonally,  carry  an  entablature,  from 
which  rises  a belfry-like  structure,  with  tiled 
roofs,  aud  central  spire  leaded.  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale 
sends  a design  for  a Gothic  spire,  with  sculp- 
tured fignres  around  the  basement,  which  alone 
would  cost  nearly  all  the  money  available. 

If  we  were  called  on  to  name  half  a dozen 
of  the  designs  most  likely  to  include  the  one  to 
bo  selected,  we  should  probably  name  those  sent 
by  A.  Z.,  Mr.  Butler,  Messrs.  Boehm  & Jeckyll, 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  Messrs.  Sim  & Smith,  and 
Messrs.  TVyon. 

The  site  for  the  fountain  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  formed  by  the  circular  road  down 
to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Dep6t,  a plot 
140  ft.  in  diameter,  so  that  the  fountain  will 
need  to  have  some  mass  and  height,  if  it  is  to 
produce  any  effect.  The  space  around  it  will 
probably  be  planted. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO 
EDINBURGH. 

The  capital  of  Scotland  is  at  this  moment 
plunged  into  a aerions  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  increased  water  supply, — a contro- 
versy which  has  at  length  culminated  (as  we 
regret  to  observe)  in  a Parliamentary  contest. 
Briefly  stated,  the  case  is  something  like  this. 
The  water  trustees,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of 
members  of  the  town  connoil  of  Edinburgh,  aud 
who  act,  it  must  always  be  presumed,  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  are  promoting  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  supplying  the  district  with 
the  water  of  St.  Mary’s  Loch  in  Selkirkshire. 
To  this  scheme  there  has  sprang  up  a highly- 
influential  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
payers, composed  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Adam 
Black  and  Mr.  Charles  Cowan  (both  formerly 
members  for  the  city),  together  with  a whole 
phalanx  of  other  eminent  citizens,  who  hold  the 
opinion,  and  have  resolved  at  a public  meet- 
ing, that  the  St.  Mary’s  Loch  scheme  is  not  only 
too  costly,  but  is  wholly  unnecessary ; and, 
moreover,  that  the  quality  of  the  water  is  bad. 
Both  sides,  it  is  proper  to  explain,  admit  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  both  insist  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  increased  supply.  But  while  the 
promoters  insist  upon  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  the  ob- 
jectors assert  that  Edinburgh  can  be  supplied 
more  economically  from  the  springs  and  rainfall 
of  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  present  water-supply  of  Edinburgh  is 
derived,  as  we  have  often  mentioned,  from  the 
springs  and  rivulets  of  the  Pentland  Hills, — a 
ridge  of  granitic  rocks  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
city.  Until  a period  within  the  last  two  years 
or  so  this  water-supply  was  controlled  by  a 
private  company  of  adventurers,  under  the  title 
of  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company,  the  manager 
of  which  was  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  while  t o 
engineer  was  Mr.  Charles  Leslie;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  both  the  managemen  ■ 
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and  the  civil  engineering  were  of  the  very  highest 
of  their  respeotiveqaaliues.  Indeed,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  engineer  in  England,  at  this  moment, 
who  has  had  more  experience  in  construoting 
water-works  of  a certain  description  than  Mr. 
Leslie  j and  we  can  all  remember  his  excellent 
evidence  on  tho  canae  of  the  failure  of  the 
Sheffield  erabanknaent.  At  the  same  time, 
a feeling  had  recently  grown  np  in  the 
public  mind,  that  the  supply  of  water  to 
our  great  cities  is,  properly  speaking,  not  the 
functions  of  joint-stock  companies,  bnt  of  the 
mnnioipal  government.  Ttie  corporation  of 
Edinburgh,  following  closely  in  the  wake  of 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  places, 
accordingly  acquired,  nnder  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1869,  the  whole  works  of  the 
Edinburgh  Water  Company,  aud  the  whole  title, 
statutory  powers,  and  legal  authority, — vested,  as 
we  have  said,  in  certain  trnsteea, — to  supply  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  the  port  of  Leith,  aud  the 
town  of  Portobello. 

The  nature  of  these  works  so  taken  over  will 
be  understood,  perhaps,  from  a glance  at  the 
following  statement,  which  professes  to  give  a 
comparative  account  of  the  quantities  of  water 
contained  at  this  moment  in  the  different  reser- 
voirs on  the  Pentland  Hills.  The  drainage  area, 
wo  may  mention,  including  the  reservoirs,  occu- 
pies a space  of  about  15,000  imperial  acres  ; and 
tbeir  average  altitude  is  something  like  400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Edinburgh,  it  may 
be  remembered,  has  a sort  of  average  altitnde — 
speaking  roughly — of  200  ft.  Leith  and'Porto- 
bello  both  lie  close  to  the  beach.  And  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  district  included  in  the  Bill 
may  amount  at  this  moment  to  something  like 
200,000. 

The  present  water  supply  of  Edinburgh, 
according  to  Mr.  Wormald’s  figures,  is  seven 
millions  of  gallons  a day,  on  an  average  taken 
over  the  wholo  year.  Sometimes  there  are  nine 
million  gallons,  sometimes  less.  Even  daring 
the  two  last  very  dry  seasons  the  average  had 
been  more  than  seven  millions;  but  taken  at 
that  estimate  there  follows  a quantity  of  about 
thirty-two  gallons  per  head  per  day,  being  more 
by  comparison  than  sixteen  of  the  largest  cities 
and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  at  this 
moment  possessed.  Of  course,  it  is  not  disputed 
that  the  major  quantity  of  this,  in  some  respects, 
ample  provision  consists  of  storage  ; and  it  has 
been  alleged  on  the  part  of  tho  objectors,  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  and  comparatively  cheap  to 
increase  this  storage,  so  that  another  ten  gallons 
per  head  might  be  added  to  the  present  supply. 
Bub  the  following  paragraph  will  convey  more 
information  to  our  professional  readers,  re- 
garding the  capacity  of  the*  reservoirs  on  the 
Pentlands : — 

“The  rain  and  anew  which  have  recently  fallen  have 
brought  considerable  accesaiona  to  the  quantity  of  water  in 
store.  In  Glencorae  reservoir,  where,  on  the  35th  ult.,  the 
water  stood  at  16  ft.  from  the  top,  the  level  is  now  8 ft. 
higher,  the  stock  having  increased  from  35  million  to 
38  million  cnbic  feet,  as  compared  nith  a total  capacity  of 
66  millions.  Loganlee,  which  was  quite  empty  three 
weeks  ago,  now  contains  rather  more  than  one  million 
culde  feet,  being  about  one-eighteenth  of  its  capacity. 
Clubbiedean,  which  was  6 ft.  down,  or  two-thirds  full,  on 
the  25th  ul'.,  is  now  running  over,  its  capacity  being 
9,80^,000  cubic  feet.  Tordnff  was  stated  in  our  last  report 
to  be  28  ft.  down,  or  one-third  full.  It  is  now  only  17  ft. 
down,  or  more  than  half  full,  the  stock  being  9,900,000  cubic 
feet,  as  against  a capacity  of  about  18  millions.  Bonally, 
17  It.  down  on  the  26th  ult.,  has  gained  IJ  ft.,  its  stock 
having  increased  from  680,000  to  900,000  cubic  feet,  which  is 
still  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  quantity  it  is  capable  of 
holding.  At  the  corresponding  date  last  year  there  were  in 
Glencorae  13  million  cubic  feet,  as  against  38  millions  at 
pn’sent.  Loganlee,  now  containing  one  million  cubic  feet> 
had  then  four  millions.  Clubbiedean  was  lower  at  this 
time  last  jear,  having  only  3,600,009,  as  compared  with 
the  present  quantity  of  9,860,0  0 cubic  feet.  TordufFnow 
shows  9,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  against  6,500,000  at  this 
time  last  year;  and  Bonally  had  last  year  only  126,000 
cnbic  feet,  as  compared  with  900,000  at  the  present  date. 
Putting  the  above  quantities  together,  it  appears  that  the 
present  stock  reaches  a total  of  69,600,000  cubic  feet,  as 
agaioet  66,126,000  cubic  feet  at  the  correaponding  date 
last  year— increase  this  year,  3,47-1,000  cubic  feet.  It  ia 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
north  side  reservoirs.  In  Olencorse  and  Loganlee  toge- 
ther, there  were  at  this  time  last  year  46,000,000  cubic 
feet;  now,  39,000,000  cubic  feet— ditlerenee  in  favour  of 
last  year,  7,000,000.  In  Clubbiedean,  TordulT,  and  Bonally 
together,  there  were  at  this  time  last  year  10,126,000 
cubic  feet ; now  20,6(i0,0r0  cubic  feet— difference  in  favour 
of  the  present  year,  10,474,000  cubic  feet.* 

The  sum  and  subatancs  of  all  this  ia  that  the 
present  reservoirs  on  the  Pentland  Hills  con- 
tain  a storage  of  60  tnillions  of  cubic  feet  within 
a small  fraction.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
wet  e it  possible  to  preserve  this  immense  storage 
of  water  at  its  present  maximum,  there  would 
bo  no  lack  of  pure  water  in  the  Edinburgh 


* These  figures,  which  may  be  regarded  as  aecnrafe,  are 
taken  from  a paragraph  headed,  “ Our  Stock  of  Water,’’ 
in  the  Scotman  ol  Eebruary  18:h,  1871. 


-■laterns.  But,  unfortanately,  the  dry  east  winds 
rf  spring,  and  the  hot  sun  of  July,  are  not  so 
produotive  of  moisture  or  of  rainfall  as  the 
'■inter  months  are  in  that  latitude;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, towards  the  end  of  Anguab,  it  com- 
monly happens  that  those  Clubbiedean,  Loganlee, 
Torduff,  and  Bonally  reservoirs  (the  whole 
reservoirs,  in  faot,  except  Glencorae)  are  emptied 
to  their  very  bottoms  ; and  a city,  or  rather,  as 
we  have  said,  a district,  of  200,000  inhabitants  is 
thereby  reduced  to  the  direst  extremities  from 
want  of  the  first  necessary  of  human  life. 

In  order  to  show  this  more  explicitly,  we  may 
compare  the  aumraer  with  the  winter  statistios. 
The  trustees,  who,  after  acquiring  the  property, 
began  visiiiog  and  exploring  the  works,  were 
informed  npon  one  occasion  (we  think  last  year) 
tha’.  the  summer  flow  of  the  springs, — they  do 
not  seem  to  have  estimated  the  rainfall  which 
went  to  constitute  the  above  supply, — was  as 
follows ; — 

Feet  per  Minute. 

Crawley  Springs  (south  side)  70 

BarcUtr  and  Liston  Shiele  (north  side) 160 

Colziuia  150 

Crosswood  80 

Coniiaton  and  Liranston 15 

Total 476 

Making  together  a total  supply  of  475  cubic  feet 

per  minute.  But  from  this  quantity  there  falls 
to  be  deducted  a quantity  of  102^  gallons,  which 
is  given  by  way  of  compensation  to  certain 
paper-makers  and  bleachers  at  Bonally ; after 
which  there  falls  to  be  added  the  quantity  drawn 
from  Glencorse  (the  largest)  reservoir,  equal  to 
180  gallons,  which  gives  a final  result  of  553^ 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
5,U00,000  gallons  per  day.  This  ia  equal  to 
23  gallons  per  bead  per  day  to  the  population,  or, 
deducting  14  per  cent,  as  the  estimated  quantity 
supplied  to  manufacturers,  a quantity  of  20 
gallons  per  head  per  day  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. And  even  this  quantity,  which  is  of  course 
inadequate,  was  diminished  by  a waste  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Ramsay’s  former  estimate, 
approximates  to  33J  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  supply.* 

Some  questions  arose  and  some  observations 
were  made  by  the  visiting  trustees  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  a further  supply  and  increased 
storage  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills, 
which,  it  should  seem,  are  still  unappropriated  ; 
but  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  them  that 
such  a supply  could  only  suffice  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  district  for  a very 
limited  time  ; and,  in  fine,  the  visiting  committee 
recommended  the  water  trustees  to  look  else- 
where than  to  the  Pentland  Hills  for  an  ads- 
quate  additional  supply  of  water  to  Edinburgh. 

The  trustees,  however,  had  long  before  this 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  St.  Mary’s  Loch  ; 
and  “thereby  hangs  a tale,”  as  Jaques  says,  but 
we  cannot  now  stop  to  pull  it. 


HOMES  FOR  WORKING  BOYS. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Hanbury  gathered  to  their  House,  in  Portman- 
equare,  a lar^e  number  of  iofiuential  'persons, 
with  the  view  of  making  known  what  had  re- 
sulted from  efforts  recently  made  to  provide 
homes  for  working  boys  in  London,  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  temptations  incident  to 
their  residence  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  Mr.  A.  0. 
Charles,  the  hon.  secretary,  explained  the  move- 
ment; and,  from  their  addresses,  it  appeared  that 
it  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  and 
is  virtually  supplementary  to  the  reformatory 
and  refuge  work  which  is  being  promoted  so 
largely  elsewhere;  and  it  was  but  natural  to  be 
told  that  some  of  the  boys  who  have  come  nnder 
the  operation  of  the  society  during  the  few 
months  of  its  working  were  once  inmates  of  the 
Home  for  Little  Boys,  the  Boys’  Refuge  in 
Whitechapel,  the  Boys’  Homo  in  Regent’s  Park- 
road,  and  the  Green  Queen-street  Refuge.  Two 
homes  at  present  exist,  one  in  Spital-square, 
Biahopsgate-street,  the  other  in  Lower  Sey- 
mour-street,  Portman-square.  They  accommo- 
date about  seventy  boys,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  whose  admittance  is  that  they  pay  for 
themselves  as  far  as  they  can.  Although  they 
may  come  therefore  from  reformatories  and  even 
workhouses,  they  there  begin  a point  of  existence 
where  they  no  longer  depend  absolutely  upon 
charity.  This  is  especially  enforced  upon  them ; 
but  as  the  cost  per  boy  per  week,  including 


* Bfie  the  Intprira  Report  of  the  "Woods  Comiaittee  of 
the  “Edinburgh  aud  District  "Water  Trustees,”  p.  6. 
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food,  is  43.  6d.,  it  is  apparent  that  with  boya 
earning  less  than  that  sum  the  Institution  can- 
not be  wholly  self-supporting.  The  wages  earned 
by  the  boys  in  the  two  existing  homes  range- 
from  43.  to  123.  per  week ; and  owing  to  the 
low  rate  of  wages,  and  a plethora  of  boy 
labour,  the  inabibations  have  suffered  a loss 
of  nearly  2s.  per  week  npon  each  inmate. 
The  boys  have,  to  begin  with,  a home,  super- 
intended by  master  and  matron,  with  all  tho 
comforts  of  a home  provided  for  them  ; bat,  lest 
mischief  should  be  found  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
the  directors  add  to  the  more  material  appli- 
ances, reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  and  other 
provisions  of  a recreative  and  educational  cha- 
racter, and  take  care  to  build  the  whole  struc- 
ture upon  a religious  basis. 

A number  of  gentlemen,  including  Dr.  Lau- 
kester,  Mr.  R.  Eawlinson,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
Mr.  Tufnell,  Sir  J.  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eigg, 
Mr.  Godwin,  and  others,  being  called  on  by  their 
host,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  some  valuable 
suggestions  were  made. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  Mr.  Hanbury  and  hia 
colleagues  will  be  supported  in  their  endeavours, 
and  that  the  example  will  be  followed  in  other 
parts  of  London. 


FRESCO  PAINTING. 

In  the  fourth  Cantor  Lecture,  “ On  Colours 
and  Pigments,”  Mr.  Batff  said, — Experiments  in 
fresco-painting  have  been  made  in  this  country, 
and  from  tho  result  of  these  experiments  I am 
very  much  afraid  that  many  of  us  have  formed 
wrong  expressions  about  fresco-psiDting.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  really  advantageous  sitaations 
fresco-paintings  have  become  disintegrated,  the 
colours  have  gone,  and  the  aurfaoos  have  come 
off  either  in  flakes  or  in  powder.  If  you  visit 
the  city  of  Munich,  and  go  to  the  church  of 
St.  Bonifacio,  you  will  see  that  it  has  been  deco- 
rated by  Professor  Hesse  with  fresco-paintings, 
which  were  executed  thirty  years  ago,  or  more 
than  that.  The  paintings  there  are  standing 
well,  and  have  stood  well,  except  where  moisture 
has  come  in  from  behind,  and  has  thrown  off  the 
painted  surface  from  the  front.  Now,  no  painting, 
whether  it  be  executed  in  silicions  colours  or  in 
fresco  colours,  can  stand  the  action  of  damp 
affecting  it  from  behind  ; that  is  simply  impos- 
sible. Bub  I may  speak  with  confidence  about 
fresco-painting,  because  some  twenty  years  ago 
a large  public  building  was  decorated  in  fresco- 
painting, and  pictures  in  it  were  painted  in 
fresco  by  Mauioh  artists,  and  also  some  by 
English  artists,  who  had  learned  the  method  from 
the  Munich  artists.  That  building  I have  net 
seen  myself  for  many  years  now,  bub  I have 
been  told  by  many  gentlemen  that  it  is  still  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  the  fresco  has 
nob  in  any  way  disintegrated  either  in  the  orna- 
mental part  or  in  the  pictnre  sabjects.  I can, 
therefore,  speak  with  confidence  of  fresco- 
painting  when  executed  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  performed  by  those  gentlemen  who  have 
made  it  their  stndy,  since  the  revival  of  art  in 
Munich. 

I will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  describe  to 
you  the  method  in  which  I was  taught  fresco- 
painting in  Munich,  and  apeak  of  those  influ- 
ences which  are  likely  bo  interfere  with  the  per- 
manence of  pictures  painted  in  it.  But,  first  of 
all,  I must  take  you  aside,  for  a few  moments,  to 
another  subject,  although  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  fresco-painting.  "When  lime  is 
mixed  with  sand,  and  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, it  is  called  mortar;  but  how  is  it  that 
mortar,  which  is  soft  when  first  laid,  becomes 
hard  in  the  course  of  time  ? You  have  lime, 
some  of  which  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  has  become  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  equivalent  to  chalk;  it  is,  in  fact,  chalk.  You 
have  also  sand,  for  withont  the  sand  the  lime 
will  nob  harden,  it  will  break  and  crnmble  away ; 
but  with  the  sand  it  makes  a hard  compost.  The 
lime,  in  the  presence  of  water,  acts  npon  the 
sand,  dissolves  and  unites  with  some  of  the  silica 
of  which  the  sand  is  composed,  and  so  a silicate 
of  lime  is  formed,  and  this  silicate  of  lime  forma, 
I believe,  the  binding  power  in  mortar. 

The  ground  upon  which  fresco  ia  painted  is  a 
lime  ground  ; and,  in  order  to  have  a permanent 
picture,  it  is  clear  we  must  have  a firm  and 
stable  ground.  In  order  to  prepare  that  ground, 
first  of  all  the  wall  must  be  absolutely  dry  ; 
there  must  be  no  leakage  of  moisture  from  be- 
hind. Lime  which  has  been  run  (as  it  is,  I 
believe,  technically  called  by  builders)  for  a year 
or  a year  and  a half  ia  best  to  be  employed,  for 
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in  proportion  aa  the  lime  has  been  carbonated 
{thongh  it  must  not  be  bo  to  too  great  an  extent) 
by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  it 
makes  a better  and  a harder  mortar.  With  this 
lime  must  be  mixed  sand,  and  a great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  selection  of  the  sand.  It  must  be 
river  sand,  and  it  shonld  be  of  even  grain  ; the 
aand  should  be  mixed  vrith  water,  and  allowed 
to  pass  along  down  a small  stream,  so  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream  you  would  have  sand 
the  grains  of  which  would  be  pretty  nearly  equal 
in  size.  This  is  a point  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  reason  why  new  lime  cannot  and 
ought  nob  to  be  used  is  because  it  blisters  ; small 
blisters  appear  on  the  surface,  and  that  of  course 
would  be  rninous  to  a picture.  A well-plastered 
wall  should  nob  have  a blister  or  a crack  in  it, 
and  this  is  secured  by  having  your  lime  run  for 
some  time,  of  good  quality  to  start  with,  and 
mixed  with  good  sand.  There  is  no  ohomioal 
process  that  I know  of  that  takes  place  in  fresco- 
painting other  than  this,  that  silicates  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  sand, 
and  carbonates  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  upon  the  lime. 

In  painting  a fresco  picture,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  re-touching  the  work  when  it  is  finished, 
the  artist  must  make  his  drawing  very  carefully. 
The  cartoon  is  made  upon  ordinary  paper;  then 
it  is  fixed  against  the  wall,  where  the  picture  is 
to  be  painted.  The  part  where  the  artist  decides 
to  begin  his  work  is  uncovered;  that  is  to  say,  a 
portion  of  the  paper  is  turned  down  and  cut 
away,  but  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  be  re- 
placed. Then  the  plasterer  puts  fresh  plaster, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  upon  the  un- 
covered portion  of  the  wall,  and  the  plasterer’s 
work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  fresco- 
painting.  The  workman  ought  to  practise  it  well 
before  he  attempts  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
large  picture,  and  I have  found  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  allow  the  man  to  practise  for 
several  weeks  before  he  was  allowed  to  prepare 
any  portion  of  the  ground,  even  for  decorative 
painting.  In  this  way  he  becomes  aocustomed 
to  the  suction  of  the  wall,  and  upon  the  suction 
of  the  wall  depends  the  soundness  of  the  ground 
and  the  success  of  fresco-painting.  When  the 
plaster  is  first  put  on,  of  coarse  it  is  very  soft ; the 
piece  of  the  cartoon  is  replaced  npon  it,  and  the 
lines  of  the  picture  are  gone  over  with  a bone 
point,  so  that  an  indentation  is  made,  and  then 
the  artist  begins  bis  painting.  At  first,  he  finds 
his  colours  work  greasy ; you  cannot  get  the  tint 
to  lie  on,  it  works  streaky ; bub  you  must  nob 
mind  that,  you  must  paint  on,  but  you  must  only 
paint  on  for  a certain  time,  for  if  yon  go  on 
painting  too  long  you  will  interfere  with  the 
satisfactory  suction  of  the  ground,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  produce  a good  fresco-painting.  Of 
course,  nothing  but  practice  can  tell  any  one 
the  period  at  which  he  ought  to  stop.  I cannot 
•describe  it,  because  I should  be  simply  trying 
to  describe  a sensation,  which  I cannot  do.  After 
some  practice,  you  know  perfectly  well  by  the 
feel  when  you  ought  to  stop.  If  you  feel  your 
colour  flowing  from  your  brush  too  readily,  you 
ought  to  stop  at  this  period.  You  mast  then 
leave  your  work  for  a time,  and  go  back  to  it 
again.  And  then  you  will  find,  as  the  plaster 
sucks  in  the  colour  which  you  have  first  laid  on, 
that  there  will  be, — it  may  be  in  the  coarse  of 
half  an  hour,  it  may  be  an  hour;  that  depends 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, — a 
pleasant  suction  from  yonr  brnsb,  the  colour 
going  from  it  agreeably,  and  yon  will  find  that  it 
will  cover  better.  Now  is  the  time  to  paint 
rapidly,  and  complete  the  work  you  have  in  hand. 
When  the  colour  leaves  your  brush  as  though 
the  wall  was  thirsty  for  moisture,  you  should 
cease  painting ; every  touch  that  is  applied  after 
that  will  turn  out  grey  when  it  dies,  and  the 
colour  will  not  be  fast  upon  the  wall.  Yon  will 
see,  then,  how  impossible  it  is,  with  such  mate- 
rials, to  paint  in  the  same  style  in  which  you 
paint  a picture  in  oil-oolonr.  Fresco-painting 
involves  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  different 
style  from  oil-painting.  The  frescoes  of  the  old 
masters  are  not  highly-wrought-up,  highly- 
finished  works.  They  depend  for  their  effect 
npon  the  juxtaposition  of  tints,  the  shadows 
being  intensified  by  lines  and  cross-hatching.  If 
you  look  at  those  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  fresoo-paintings  of  the  old  masters 
which  are  brought  before  us  so  well  by  the 
. Arundel  Society, — I may  particularly  men- 
tion “ The  Presentation,”  in  which  there  are 
three  or  four  beautiful  heads,  which  are  executed 
life-size; — and  if  yon  examine  these, — and  I be- 
lieve every  line  baa  been  copied  from  the  original 
fresco, — you  will  see  the  method  adopted  by  the 


fresco-painters.  They  depended  upon  the  juxta- ' 
position  of  tints,  not  upon  covering  over,  and 
over,  and  over  again.  That  juxtaposition  of 
tints  I think  we  alluded  to  in  an  earlier  lecture, 
when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  light  upon  the 
retina : then  we  saw  that  it  produces  roundness, 
transparency,  and  has  a very  pleasing  effect 
upon  the  eye.  If  two  tints  are  put  against  one 
another,  they  do  nob  appear  to  us  as  if  they  were 
single,  bub  each  adds  something  to  the  effect  of 
the  other,  and  together  they  produce  a plea- 
surable and  agreeable  effect,  if  they  have  been 
properly  selected.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  by  word  of  mouth  to  give  you  any 
better  description  than  I have  done,  of  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  the  actual  laying  on 
of  the  colours.  I know  well  how  tempting  it  is 
to  go  back  to  a piece  of  painting,  and  do  some- 
thing to  it  that  ought  to  have  been  done  before. 
We  think  that  a touch  will  improve  it,  and  we 
go  and  make  it ; but  in  fresco-painting  the 
temptation  must  be  resisted,  for  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  permanency  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  find  any  fault  with  the 
works  of  great  artists  who  have  painted  in  fresco 
in  this  country.  As  to  their  works,  their  merits 
are  too  great  for  so  humble  an  individual  as  I 
am  to  speak  about;  but  as  regards  the  mecha- 
nical work  of  some  of  their  fresco  painting,  I 
believe  that  I am  at  liberty  to  speak.  This 
work  oannofc  have  been  done  properly,  or  the 
paintings  would  not  have  become  so  rapidly  dis- 
integrated aa  some  of  them  have,  for  moat  of 
them  are  in  situations  the  most  excellent  for 
fresco-painting,  on  inner  walls,  in  dry  places, 
where  they  are  not  acted  upon  by  damp  from 
behind,  or  by  aocumulated  moisture  from  con- 
densed vapour  in  front. 

As  to  the  colours  that  can  be  used  in  fresco- 
paintings,  I have  dwelt  very  considerably  upon 
the  action  of  potash  and  alkalies  npon  colours, 
and  I dare  say  many  asked  yourselves  why  I 
did  so.  The  reason  was,  that  I had  in  view  this 
subject  of  fresco-painting,  and  that  of  silioious 
painting,  the  consideration  of  which  will  occupy 
us  at  our  next  lectnre.  Colours  that  will  not 
stand  the  action  of  alkalies  or  lime  cannot  be 
used  in  fresco-painting.  The  pigments  which 
can  be  used  in  fresco-painting  are  these  : — For 
blues,  ultramarine  and  cobalt;  of  course  you 
must  take  the  beat  ultramarine,  for  there  are 
many  ultramarines  sold  which  will  not  stand  the 
action  of  lime  at  all;  but  the  best  ultramarine, 
prepared  in  France,  or  that  which  I was  in  the 
habit  of  using  years  ago,  obtained  from  Nurem- 
berg, will  stand  very  well.  Cobalt  blue  also 
stands  well,  bub  Prussian  bine  will  nob  stand  at 
all.  For  reds,  yon  may  have  various  tints  of 
iron  reds,  and  these  tints  can  now  be  obtained, 
of  great  brilliancy,  from  oxide  of  iron.  The 
ordinary  oxide  of  iron,  ferric  oxide,  as  chemists 
term  it,  can  be  obtained  of  a very  bright  colour, 
but  it  is  nob  of  the  same  character,  of  course,  as 
vermilion,  and  bints  varying  from  it  down  to 
the  purple  of  that  substance,  which  is  known  as 
coloothar,  may  be  obtained  by  different  treat- 
ments of  the  oxide  of  iron.  These  colours  may 
be  got,  I believe,  in  this  country  ; but  if  all  the 
tints  cannot,  and  if  any  oue  requires  them, 
there  are  those  who  I am  sure  will  be  most 
willing  to  meet  their  wishes,  and  try  to  prepare 
them  of  sufficient  brilliancy  aud  purity.  Ver- 
milion, provided  it  is  good — the  best  ver- 
milion, prepared  by  such  a firm  as  Messrs. 
Berger  & Co.,  or  the  equally  good  vermi- 
lion which  is  contained  in  those  bottles 
of  Messrs.  Winsor  & Newton,  and  also  some 
of  the  foreign  vermilion,  will  stand  on  lime, 
and  can  be  used  for  fresco-painting.  But 
the  pure  tint  of  the  vermilion  becomes  changed, 
just  as  it  does  in  oil  painting.  It  gets  gradually 
browner,  and  I think  I threw  out  a hint  why  this 
is  so,  the  other  night.  Then,  again,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  red,  called  cadmium  red,  a sample 
of  which  I have  here  in  a piece  of  paper,  which 
any  one  can  see  after  the  lecture,  which  is  also 
very  brilliant.  All  the  cadmiums,  from  red  down 
to  yellow,  can  be  used  in  fresoo-painting,  but 
they  must  be  carefully  prepared.  If  they  are 
not,  if  there  be  any  sulphur  left  in  them,  as 
there  often  is,  or  if  there  be  any  of  the  sub- 
stance left  in  them  from  which  they  have  been 
precipitated,  then  I will  not  say  that  they  would 
stand ; but  I know,  from  practice  and  from 
experiments,  that  cadmium  sulphides,  well  pre- 
pared, whether  they  be  dark  red  or  pale  yellow, 
will  stand  well.  Then  for  greeus,  you  have  first, 
terra-vert.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  colour 
altogether,  hut  it  is  very  useful  in  fresco  painting. 
1 mentioned,  if  you  remember,  that  first  of  all, 
when  you  begin  to  paint,  your  colours  work 


streaky,  and  you  have  not  proper  suction.  That 
is  the  time,  if  you  are  painting  green,  to  pre- 
pare  your  ground  with  terra-vert : afterwards 
you  may  finish  with  oxides  of  chromium.  I have 
already  alluded  to  them.  There  are  on  the 
table  some  oxides  of  chromium,  of  various  tints, 
which  are  absolutely  unchangeable.  These 
colours  stand  the  action  of  lime  aud  of  the  dis- 
integrating agents  that  are  met  with  in  the  air 
and  elsewhere.  Then,  with  regard  to  yellows, — 
of  course  there  is  cadmium  yellow ; and,  from 
the  experiments  which  we  have  performed,  I 
think  I may  with  confidence  recommend  this 
anreoHn  yellow.  It  has  stood  the  action  both  of 
the  lime  and  canatic  potash.  By-the-bye,  I must 
mention  that  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on 
aureolin  yellow  seems  to  be  more  energetic  ; in 
fact,  the  potash  seems  to  have  no  aciiou,  but 
the  soda  does  in  some  way  change  rhe  tint. 

If  you  are  preparing  to  execute  a largo  fresco 
work,  you  will  see  that,  inasmuch  aa  there  is  no 
touching  up  to  be  done  afterwards,  all  the 
colours  that  are  necessary  for  the  work  inu^t  be 
prepared  before  you  commence ; therefore  you 
will  have  to  arrange,  in  proper  gradations,  all 
the  tints  which  you  mean  to  use.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  ground  and  mixed  in  water,  and 
you  may  then  put  them  into  pots,  where  they 
will  be  ready  for  use,  keeping  them  moist  with  a 
piece  of  moistened  rag  or  flannel  on  the  top. 
The  method  to  be  adopted  for  deoiding  the  tint 
that  the  colour  will  have  when  dried  is  this : 
A good-sized  piece  of  umber,  nubarut,  ia  taken, 
and  the  surface  of  it  is  dressed  off,  and  then, 
when  the  tints  are  mixed,  they  are  dashed  with 
the  brush  upon  the  umber  one  after  another  in 
anccession.  The  umber  takes  away  the  water 
instantaneously  from  the  colour,  and  you  get  the 
tint  nearly  as  it  will  appear  when  dry.  Properly 
painted  frescoes  will  stand  well  in  our  climate 
on  inside  walla ; on  outside  walls  they  will  not. 


A PERUVIAN  RAILWAY. 

The  new  line  from  the  port  of  Mollendo  to 
Arequipa  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  January, 
with  great  festivities,  in  the  presence  of  the 
president  of  Pern  and  his  cabinet,  the  diplomatic 
corps  resident  in  Pern,  &o. 

The  railway  in  question  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Meiggs,  in  May,  1868,  to  be  completed 
within  three  years,  at  a cost  of  12,000,000  soles. 
The  line,  107  miles  in  length,  leaving  Mollendo, 
runs  along  the  seashore  for  12  or  l i-  miles,  until 
it  reaches  the  point  of  Mejia,  which  was  origi- 
nally proposed  as  the  coast  terminus.  Then, 
striking  into  the  interior,  it  passes  near  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Tambo,  the  sugar-produoing 
district  for  Arequipa,  aud  the  other  inland 
towns  of  this  section.  Leaving  Tambo,  they 
encounter  the  first  great  barrier,  the  mountain 
of  Cahuintala, which  seemed  to  defy  the  approach 
of  the  engineer,  who,  with  theodolite  and  level, 
sought  to  render  its  hitherto  deserted  defiles 
useful  to  man.  The  train,  clinging  to  the  moun- 
tain’s side,  passes  over  1-1  miles;  the  engine 
oontinnally  passing  inverse  curves  of  352  ft. 
radius,  the  longest  piece  of  straight  line  being 
only  1,000  ft.  This  work  alone  coat  three  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  dollars,  and  called  into  action 
the  entire  resources  of  the  contractor  aud  hia 
engineers.  The  grade  ia,  in  one  section  of  3 
miles,  4)  per  cent.,  aud  the  average  along  tho 
line  3 per  cent.  Leaving  Cahuintala  in  the  rear, 
the  long  pampa  of  Islay  comes  in  sight.  Speed- 
ing across  it,  the  little  inn  of  La  loya,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  is  passed,  and  the  heights 
of  Huasamayo,  a lofty  basaltio  mountain,  appear 
in  the  distance.  Here  the  same  nature  of  ob- 
stacles as  in  Cahuintala  presented  itself,  bnfc 
in  like  manner  was  overcome.  All  along  this 
portion  of  the  route  are  immense  fillings,  cuttings, 
aud  embankments,  from  100  ft.  to  175  ft.  high, 
and  from  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  length.  Leaving 
Huasamayo,  the  valley  of  Arequipa  opens  before 
them — a welcome  change  from  the  bleak  and 
dreary  expanse  of  sand  desert  and  volcanic 
mountains  already  traversed.  In  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  line  there  is  a great  scarcity  of 
labour,  and  Mr.  Meiggs  was  obliged  to  import 
from  Chile  and  Bolivia  nearly  16,000  men  to 
work  upon  tho  route.  All  provisions  and  neces- 
sary  articles  of  consumption,  even  of  the  simplest 
description,  were  brought  from  abroad,  and  at 
one  time  a thousand  mules  were  employed 
daily  in  conveying  water  alone  to  the 
ing  parties.  Another  cause  of  trouble  was  found 
in  the  thin  atmosphere  at  the  more  elevated 
points,  Areqnipa  being,  at  the  termums  of  the 
line,  7,800  fc.  above  the  sea,  up  which,  as  will 
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be  seen,  the  line  passes  from  sea-level ; and  the 
snfferieg  endured  by  those  not  accustomed  to 
the  rarified  air  is  described  in  some  cases  as 
intense.  Moreover,  Mr.  Meiggs  was  exposed 
continually  to  the  dangers  and  probabilities  of 
revolutions.  That  the  road  will  eventually  be  a 
Bonrce  of  profit  to  the  Government  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  bat  until  the  line  connecting  the 
rich  interior  districts  of  Pnno  and  Cnzco  with  Are- 
quipa  is  concluded,  such  a result  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Propositions  are  before  Congress  to 
employ  all  of  the  disposable  public  funds  in  the 
construction  of  these  more  than  valuable  aids  to 
progress.  


CHURCH  COMPETITION,  COLLYHURST. 

A NEW  ohnrch,  with  parsonage  and  schools,  is 
to  be  built  at  Collyharst,  by  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Stewart,  of  the  Atlas  W^orks,  at  a cost  of  12,0001., 
exclusive  of  the  land,  which  ho  has  also  pur- 
chased. For  these  buildings,  six  architects,  of 
Manchester  and  London,  were  invited  to  submit 
designs  in  competition.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  selected  to  compete  were  Messrs.  Hansom 
(London),  Paloy  & Austin  (Lancaster),  Holden, 
Brakespeare,  Lowe,  and  Dawes,  of  Manchester. 
Ultimately  the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowe 
were  selected,  conditionally  that  they  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  stipulated  cost,  and  to  those 
submitted  by  Mr.  Dawes  was  awarded  the  second 
premium  of  50  guineas. 


WASHABLE  PAPER. 

We  have  been  looking  at  some  specimens  of 
a new  description  of  washable  paperhangings, 
which  seems  to  possess  important  economic  and 
sanitary  advantages.  The  surface  of  the  new 
material  is  non-absorbent,  whilst  it  has  the  same 
dead  unpolished  appearance  as  the  ordinary 
paper,  and  is  quite  as  cheap.  Stains' of  wind, 
grease,  ink,  soot,  or  the  ordinary  discoloration 
from  wear  are  readily  and  entirely  removed  by 
simple  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and,  should 
it  be  necessary,  the  vigorous  application  of  a 
stiff  brush  results  in  no  injury  to  texture,  colour, 
or  pattern.  Its  capabilities  of  being  cleaned 
in  this  manner  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for 
nurseries,  bedrooms,  hospital  and  asylum  wards, 
&c.,  as,  after  infections  diseases,  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  scour  the  walls  like  paint,  in- 
stead of  entirely  renovating,  as  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  plastered  or  papered  surfaces.  Whilst 
destructive  to  insect  life,  it  is  in  nowise  injurious 
to  human  beings. 

The  Amaranth  Paper  - Staining  Company 
(Limited)  has  been  formed  to  manufacture  this 
washable  paper,  and  will  shortly  commence 
operations  on  a sufficiently  extensive  scale. 

The  patterns,  by  the  way,  of  the  specimens 
that  came  before  us  were  very  good. 


A FIGHT  ON  STANDING  ORDERS,  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS. 

The  first  skirmishing  of  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness  has  commenced.  The  examiners  of  Standing 
Orders  have  opened  their  peculiar  courts,  and 
are  in  the  full  swing  of  their  particular  work, 
preliminary  to  greater  contests  yet  to  come. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  during  the 
recess.  The  conference-room  has  been  prepared, 
decorated,  nod  newly  carpeted,  as  the  dining- 
room of  the  honourable  members.  It  adjoins 
the  tea-room,  once  renowned  as  the  “ Cave  of 
Adullam.”  The  entrance  to  the  Lords’  lobby 
has  been  partitioned  off,  and  enclosed  with  a 
screen  of  carved  oak.  Behind  the  screen  is  the 
lift,  to  raise  the  smoking  joints  from  the  culinary 
regions  below.  The  honourable  members  will 
have  a fall  view  of  the  new  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
now  complete,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Altogether  the  new  dining-room  is  much  more 
pleasant  than  the  old  one, — more  cheery, 
light  and  airy,  though,  in  reality,  not  much 
larger  than  their  former  quarters.  But  what 
has  this  alteration  to  do  with  the  Examiners’ 
Courts  ? may  well  be  asked.  Nob  much,  truly, 
except  that  it  will  be  snre  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  engineers,  solicitors,  Parliamentary 
agents,  surveyors,  and  witnesses,  who  must  of 
necessity  pass  close  by.  Besides,  will  not  the 
old  hahituh  of  the  place  miss  the  time-hononred 
refreshment-stall  which  formerly  occupied  the 
site  of  the  spick  and  span  new  lift  ? Old  asso- 
ciations of  pleasant  memory  will  instinctively 
draw  attention  to  the  spot ; for  in  the  shady 
recess,  and  under  the  small  but  beautifully 
groined  ceiling  of  that  little  lobby,  many  a knotty 


point  has  been  discussed  and  amicably  settled. 
For  the  future  it  will  be  tabooed  ground,  sacred 
only  to  the  Soyers  and  Francatellis  of  the  new 
cnlinary  dispensation.  May  happy  digestion 
attend  the  labours  of  the  honourable  members, 
and  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  so  perilously  near,  be 
absent  from  tbeir  thoughts  as  they  chew  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  reflection  ! 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
not  know  where  to  find  these  mysterious  Courts 
of  the  two  Examiners,  for  though  public,  they 
are  not  mnoh  known ; it  may  not,  therefore,  be 
amiss  to  give  a clue  to  their  local  geography, 
and  for  the  nonce  assume  the  useful  functions 
of  a cicerone.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause they  are  more  or  less  ambulatory ; they 
are  not  of  necessity  always  held  in  the  same  place, 
and,  indeed,  are  liable  to  be  shifted  from  room 
to  room,  as  the  pressure  of  other  Parliamentary 
business  may  require  ; they  are,  however,  gene- 
rally holden  in  one  or  other  of  the  Commons’ 
Committee-rooms,  in  the  upper  corridor  fronting 
the  river.  To  compare  great  things  with  small, 
like  the  Law  Courts,  they  are  approached  through 
the  noble  expanse  of  Westminster  Hall,  certainly 
the  grandest  vesbibnle  to  any  series  of  Courts  in 
Europe,  whether  as  respects  the  magnitude  of 
the  building,  the  beauty  of  the  open  timbered 
roof,  and,  grandest  of  all,  its  unrivalled  historical 
associations.  So  let  us  proceed  through  the 
noble  old  hall  up  the  bread  flight  of  steps  front- 
ing the  stained  window,  rich  with  heraldic 
blazonry;  turn  to  the  left,  into  Saint  Ste- 
phen’s Hall,  with  its  array  of  statues  j pass 
across  the  lofty  octagon,  throwing  a passing 
glance  at  the  mosaics  in  the  vault.  Leaving 
the  two  frescoed  lobbies  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  on  the  right  and  left,  through  a short 
corridor  (still  waiting  for  its  pictorial  decora- 
tions), into  the  square  hall,  directly  in  front  of 
US  is  the  new  dining-room,  and  on  the  right  the 
staircase,  leading  to  the  regions  above,  once  so 
bnsy,  but  now  8o)lonely  and  deserted, — alas  ! for 
the  palmy  days  of  engineering.  At  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  is  Foley’s  noble  statue  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Palaoe, 
seated  on  a marble  chair,  intensely  gazing  on  a 
sketching-pad,  whereon  he  has  apparently  fixed 
a thonght,  perhaps  an  improvement  of  the  House 
itself,  so  long  talked  about,  bub  now  so  little 
likely  to  be  effected.  The  great  window  close  by 
has  been  shorn  of  its  coloured  glories,  and  is  now 
filled  with  a niello  work,  representing  the 
armorial  bearings  and  insignia  of  that  renowned 
monarch  Edward  III.,  who  complacently  smiles 
on  the  passer  by,  with  his  beaver  np, — to  see  the 
better,  or  display  his  long  moastaches.  Pass  up 
this  well-executed  staircase, — as  good  a bit  of 
work  as  any  in  the  Palace, — a little  dark  per- 
haps ; then  into  another  frescoed  hall,  the 
frescoes,  unhappily,  crumbling  away  bit  by  bib; 
then  the  long  corridors  of  the  committee-rooms 
are  before  us,  stretching  far  away  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  nnmbers  16  and  17  of  which  are  the 
two  Examiners’  courts, — for  courts  they  must  be 
called, — regular  funking  rooms  for  engineers  and 
lawyers,  where  many  a promising  scheme  of  rail- 
way enterprise  has  come  to  unexpected  grief. 
Here  engineers  are  not  nnfreqnently  “ hoist  by 
their  own  petards.” 

There  are  two  of  these  preliminary  judges, 
Messrs.  Charles  Frere  and  J.  H.  Robinson, who  act 
for  the  Honse  of  Lords  as  well  as  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  They  seem  to  enjoy  a sort  of  two- 
fold title.  In  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Honse  of 
Peers  they  are  called  “Examiners  of  Standing 
Orders,”  salary,  8001.  each ; bat  in  that  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  they  are  termed  “Examiners 
of  Petitions  for  Private  Bills,”  salary,  1,0001. 
Their  office  is  onerous  and  responsible,  for  they 
act  in  place  of  a committee  of  members,  although 
theirdeciaiouB  are  by  no  means  final ; they  report 
any  proved  non-compliance  with  the  Standing 
Orders,  and  in  such  cases  the  peccant  plana  are 
technically  said  to  be  sent  “ up-stairs,”  to  a 
committee  of  members,  who  may  or  may  not 
dispense  with  the  Standing  Orders;  or,  in  other 
words,  allow  the  petitioners  to  proceed  with  their 
Bill,  and  then  run  throngh  another  and  fiercer 
ordeal  “ on  merits,”  where  all  the  pros  and  cons, 
of  the  scheme  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  worthy  of 
Parliamentary  sanction. 

In  times  but  recently  passed  away,  what  a 
long  array  of  famous  men  have  played  their 
busy  parts  in  these  now  deserted  halls,' when 
the  engineering  world  was  in  the  full  swing  of 
its  triumphant  career  ; when  Locke,  Stephenson, 
Brunei,  and  Rendell, — all  now  dead, — were  con- 
stant frequenters,  as  Hawkshaw  and  Fowler 
now;  when  every  room  in  these  long  corridors 


was  oconpied  by  committees ; when  they  swarmed 
with  eminent  connsel,  and  the  lobbies  were 
crowded  with  excited  partisans,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  all-important  decision,  fraught  with 
life  or  death  to  many  a promising  Bill  and  rail- 
way scheme.  There  were  giants  in  those  days, — 
Austin,  Talbot,  ITrangham,  Phinn,  and  Cook- 
burn, — all  gone  into  the  limbo  of  death,  except  the 
last,  now  Lord  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

Amongst  the  present  leaders  and  men  of  mark 
who  practise  in  these  Parliamentary  Courts, 
are, — Hope  Scott,  he  of  Abbotsford  and  Arundel, 
whose  tall  and  portly  figure,  bland  address,  and 
elegant  manner  of  indnlgiog  in  the  luxury  of 
nnlimited  snaff,  are  well  known  ; Becket  Deni- 
son, be  of  Big  Ben  and  the  famous  clock;  the 
facetions  Merry  weather,  who  enjoys  his  jokes,  as 
well  as  the  gentle  titillation  of  pungent  pinches 
of  rappee,  the  one  as  frequent  and  enlivening  as  j 
the  other;  Rod  well ; Burke;  Davison,  the  new  | 
Advocate-General  j Salnsbury,  and  Somerset,  , 
with  others  not  unknown  to  fame  in  these 
precincts. 

Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  however,  do  not 
practise  in  the  Examiners’  Courts;  their  place 
is  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  agents,  who 
appear  in  the  capacity  of  counsel,  and  although 
not  aspiring  to,  or  adorned  with  the  dignity  of 
wig  and  gown,  possess  the  faculty  of  eloquence 
and  much  talking  in  no  leas  a degree  than  legiti- 
mate members  of  the  bar : both  delightin  showing 
their  skill  in  the  conduct  of  an  argument,  no 
matter  how  trifling  the  subject. 

Open,  sesame ! Let  us  at  last  enter  tbe  august 
Court.  “ Hats  off!  ” for  are  we  not  standing  in 
tbe  presence  of  tbe  Senior  Examiner,  a great 
and  renowned  authority,  and  master  of  all  arts 
in  preliminary  Parliamentary  matters  ? and — oh ! 
name  it  not  in  Gath  ! — is  he  not  also  the  terrible 
“ Taxing  Master  ” for  the  noble  house  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  armed  with  a trenchant  pen, 
to  score  out  sundry  and  divers  long  charges  in 
bills  of  coats  ? Yea,  he  is  indeed  a second  Portia 
come  to  judgment ; he  will  grant  the  pound  of 
flesh,  but  not  a drop  of  blood;  that  is  not 
written  iu  the  bond.  Signor  Shylook  ! 

There  sits  the  Examiner,  a noticeable  person- 
age— tall,  thin,  serenely  grave  and  calm  in 
aspect,  like  Canning  and  Lawrence,  bald-headed, 
smugly  shaven,  well  nosed  to  scent  a rat  behind 
the  arras  of  a brief,  keen-eyed  to  peer  into  plana 
and  allegations,  oonrteous,  bat  firm  and  decided, 
with  a jadicions  mixture  of  properly  amalga- 
mated oil  and  vinegar,  to  ruffle  or  smooth  the 
nerves  of  contending  agents  or  excited  engi- 
neers; a copious  collar  of  spotless  white,  duly 
stiffened  and  starched,  affords  a due  official 
gravity  in  the  absence  of  the  more  imposing 
wig  and  gown  of  other  judges. 

His  court  consists  of  himself,  a smart  junior 
clerk,  and  a messenger.  He  sits  in  solitary 
majesty  at  the  head  of  a kind  of  horse-shoe 
table ; in  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  sits  the 
short-hand  writer,  at  a separate  table,  where  he 
ever  and  anon  plies  his  cunning  craft,  and  jots 
down  the  sage  observations  and  conflicting 
evidence  of  the  too  frequently  puzzled  witnesses, 
as  well  as  the  invincible  argnments  of  the  learned 
agents  when  needs  be, — but  as  they  are  not 
always  worth  taking,  they  are  in  conaequenco 
not  always  taken. 

The  bar,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the  absence 
of  barristers,  fronts  the  Examiner,  in  the  shape 
of  a long  substantial  table,  plentifully  covered' 
with  rolls  of  mighty  plans,  bills,  briefs,  papers 
of  all  kinds,  and  numetous  books  for  reference, 
with  the  usual  allowance  of  ink  and  pens,  to 
say  nothing  of  ocoasionai  sandwich  boxes  for  the 
sustentation  of  their  hungry  owners. 

Lawyers,  engineers,  and  Parliamentaiy  agents 
are  seated  at  the  table,  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
forensio  gravity.  The  agents,  the  great  talking 
machines,  swelling  with  importance,  fall  of 
bustle  and  bottled-up  eloquence,  of  quips  and 
cranks,  looking  as  wise  as  doves,  sharp  as  foxes, 
cunning  of  fence,  steeped  to  the  eyes  in  techni- 
calities and  quibbles,  of  no  sort  of  importance 
except  to  themselves,  unhapiy  engineers,  and 
bewildered  reference-takers.  Behind  the  bar, 
scattered  about  the  room,  disposed  in  groups, 
or  lolling  on  the  rail,  are  witnesses  in  waiting  ;. 
assistant  engineers,  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
working  np  the  details  of  the  scheme  about  to 
be  attacked;  surveyors,  who  have  measured 
tbe  country,  and  concocted  the  plans,  right  or 
wrong,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  reference  gen- 
tlemen,  who  make  up  tbe  lists  of  owners  and 
occupiers  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
railway. 

Then  come  the  country  part  of  the  fraternity, 
all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  case,  in  the  shape 
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of  fetnons  town  or  county  Burveyors,  who  are 
often  broDght  np  to  London  at  great  expense  to 
prove  nothing  ; clerks  of  the  peace,  and  humble 
parish  clerks,  who  prove  less  than  nothing  j with 
a few  lookers  on,  who  lounge  in,  and  gaze  open* 
mouthed  at  the  wonderful  proceedings,  and 
generally  leave  the  court  about  as  wise  as  when 
they  entered. 

Well,  now  it  has  so  come  to  pass  that  an 
“eminent  engineer” — delightful  phrase! — has 
laboriously  prepared  the  plans,  elegantly  litho- 
graphed, and  all  that  he  deems  necessary  for  a 
line  of  railway  from  Muckytown  to  Dirtyville — 
all  formalities  have  been  in  his  estimation  duly 
complied  with  and  deposits  properly  made : — 
all  is  congratulation,  happiness,  and  felicity. 
When,  lo  and  behold,  some  pestiferous  people, 
rival  engineers,  got  up  a furious  and  unexpected 
opposition  against  his  immaculate  plans,  lodge 
petitions  against  them,  and  no  end  of  cunningly- 
devised  allegations,  and  are  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  plans  are  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 
Here’s  a pretty  how  do  you  do ! 

The  unlucky  engineer  and  his  plans,  in  spite 
of  the  beautiful  lithography,  are  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  bit  by  bit;  he  has  to  submit  to  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  with  a grave  and  grim 
Torquemada  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  himself 
and  his  plans,  and  find  him  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  no  end  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 
He  is  told  to  his  teeth  that  his  plana  and 
sections  do  not  agree,  that  one  is  longer  than  the 
othc-r,  that  the  mileage  is  erroneous,  that  hia 
scales  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  that  he  has 
mistaken  roads  for  rivers,  that  private  roads 
arc  public,  that  he  has  put  fences  where  ought 
to  be  ditches,  that  fields  are  wocda,  and  woods 
are  fields,  that  his  gradients  are  wrong  and 
gravity  upset,  that  his  straight  lines  are  crooked 
and  curves  nowhere,  his  levels  are  wrong ; 
that  he  will  have  banks  where  be  should  have 
cuttings,  bis  rails  will  be  under  water,  and  his 
tunnels  too  high  or  too  low — his  datum  is  wrong ; 
that  bis  line  begins  and  ends  in  wrong  places ; 
that  owners  and  occupiers  are  jumbled  together 
ill  the  wildest  confusion ; in  short,  he  is  told 
that  he  and  his  plans  onght  to  be  kicked  out  of 
the  House ! 

But  not  so  fast,  my  friends.  All  these  fine 
charges — this  long  list  of  errors  and  array  of 
indictments — may  be  disproved;  the  allegations 
may  bo  badly  drawn ; then  all  this  fairy  fabric 
of  illusory  impeachments  falls  to  the  ground 
dead-born.  There  is  hope  yet,  confidence  re- 
vives, a fierce  resistance  confronts  the  fiercer 
opposition,  and  so  the  wordy  war  begins — a 
right-down  fight  on  Standing  Orders ! 

The  Examiner  has  taken  his  seat.  Silence  in 
court.  The  case  is  called ; the  rivals  are  in 
th<  ir  places ; papers  are  unfolded,  plans  un- 
rolled : there  are  the  great  Parliamentary  agents, 
the  orators  of  the  day,  mighty  men  of  Gath, 
tritons  amongst  the  minnows,  fnll  of  eloquence, 
ready  to  burst  forth  like  a thunder-storm  when 
ui  corked  for  action. 

There  sits  the  great  agent,  renowned  in  a 
hundred  fights,  a hard  hitter,  and,  like  Romeo 
Coates,  prepared  to  die  the  death  a dozen  times 
whenever  called  upon  ; a little  man,  but  great  in 
soul,  a veritable  multum  in  parvo ; grim,  gray, 
and  grizzled,  short-haired  and  long-headed,  with 
a nose  which,  for  the  hook  thereof,  surpasses  in 
glory  the  renowned  proboscis  of  the  immortal 
Wellington,  whom  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  he 
thinks  he  resembles,  not  only  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  his  nasal  promontory,  but  in  tact, 
strategy,  skill,  courage,  and  success. 

Rooms,  lobbies,  and  corridors,  have  they  not 
rung  with  the  echoes  of  his  oratory,  and  the  very 
cobwebs  been  shaken  from  the  ceilings  by  the 
roar  of  his  voice  and  strength  of  hia  arguments, 
keen  enough  to  cub  the  court  poker  in  two,  and 
shake  the  tables  into  shivers  ? How  beautifully 
sententious,  how  elegantly  terse,  how  precise 
and  pragmatical ! What  dignity  in  the  shake  of 
hia  finger,  and  grandeur  in  the  solemnity  of  hia 
pause  and  steadfast  gaze,  when  he  has  carried 
conviction  home, — to  himself,  at  least,  if  not  to 
the  grave  Examiner  ! As  confident  in  his  case 
as  he  is  in  himself,  how  can  such  a mighty 
7nuUum,  so  full  of  ponderous  logic,  hard  facts, 
and  ugly  blows,  be  expected  to  fail  ? Perish  the 
thought, — it  cannot  be. 

The  rival  agent  is  all  alert  and  ready  for  the 
fray,— cool,  calm,  and  collected,  confident  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  of  persuasion, 
serene  as  an  augel,  bland  and  courteous  in 
manner,  soft,  suave,  oily  to  unctuousness,  feeding 
on  bis  multifarious  papers  like  a midsummer 
grub  on  a vine-leaf,  till,  fall  blown,  he  emerges 
into  active  life  in  all  the  beauty  and  splendour 


of  his  oratorical  wings  : he  soars  aloft  in  reply, 
takes  a calm  flight  through  the  airy  regions  of 
his  opponent’s  arguments,  disarms  them  of  their 
sting,  pours  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and 
flutters  unscathed  through  all  the  storms  and 
contentions  of  the  mighty  struggle.  Gentle  of 
eye,  mild  of  voice,  red  and  rosy  of  face,  he  looks 
at  once  the  father  and  mother  of  all  the  Parlia- 
mentary agents  who  plume  their  noble  piuions, 
and  raise  their  tuneful  voices,  in  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  the  august  Court. 

The  “ formal  proofs  ” are  passed,  the  com- 
batants are  ready ; the  recording  angel,  in  the 
shape  of  a shorthand  writer,  has  opened  his 
book  of  fate, — the  conflict  has  begun.  Up  jumps 
the  opposing  agent,  he  of  the  striking  profile ; 
with  loud  and  sonorous  voice  he  commences  to 
read  a fearful  allegation  of  terrible  import,  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  cross  section  to  a 
certain  public  road  marked  on  the  plans.  With 
grave  and  solemn  accents,  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, or  even  a greater  occasion,  he  points  out 
the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence,  its  non-com- 
pliance with  tho  Standing  Orders.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  sublime  truth  of  his  deftly- 
worded  allegation,  by  the  testimony  of  a most 
respectable,  important,  and  independent  wit- 
ness,— no  less  a personage  than  the  county  sur- 
veyor, a man  of  vast  experience,  skill,  and 
ability,  of  twenty  years’  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  calls  the  witness, — “ Where  is  Sep- 
timus Snooks  ? ” No  reply.  “ Where  is  Septimus 
Snooks,  the  county  surveyor.”  Septimus  Snooks 
is  found  in  the  lobby,  hia  mouth  stuffed  with 
sandwich,  Septimus  Snooks  swallows  a glass 
of  sherry,  nearly  choking  himself  in  the  opera- 
tion ; he  rushes  into  the  room  wiping  his  month 
en  route,  Septimus  Snooks  takes  his  seat  in  the 
chair;  he  endeavours  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses ; he  has  been  brought  up  250  miles  as  a 
most  important  witness,  and  this  is  bis  evi- 
dence : — 

“ Mr.  Septimus  Snooks,  you  are  the  county 
surveyor  ? ” — " Hi  ham.” 

“ You  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? ” — “ Hi 
’ave.” 

“ Will  you  be  good  enough  to  find  the  road  on 
the  deposited  plan  before  the  Examiner  ?”  Mr. 
Septimus  Snooks  gets  np,  looks  at  the  plan;  be 
cannot  find  the  road,  he  is  in  a fog ; he  is  getting 
nervous  ; will  the  engineer  point  out  the  road? 
No,  he  will  not.  At  last  Mr.  Sept  imus  Snooks 
has  found  a road,  to  his  great  delight. 

“Now,  fir,  is  that  a public  road  ?”  asks  the 
opposing  agent. — “Yes,  it  is.” 

The  great  agent  sits  down.  He  has  clearly 
proved  his  case,  he  has  no  more  questions  to 
ask, — when  up  jumps  the  bland  and  courteous 
agent  for  the  defence,  and  in  his  most  soft  and 
courtly  manner  asks  Septimus  Snooks  if  he  will 
kindly  tell  him  the  mileage  of  that  road  on  the 
plan.  Of  course  ho  will ; it  is  at  three  miles 
‘ and  a half. 

“ Wbat,  sir  ? Why  that  is  not  the  road  in  the 
allegation  ? ” Mr.  Septimus  Snooks  is  in  greater 
confusion  than  ever.  Which  is  the  road  meant  ? 
He  looks  with  beseeching  eyes  to  his  agent. 
Can  he  find  the  road  on  his  county  plan  ? He 
searches  in  vain ; he  cannot  identify  the  roads. 
To  save  time  the  engineer  is  permitted  to  find 
the  road  for  him ; he  declares  it  to  be  a public 
road, — that  is,  to  the  best  of  his  belief ; — indeed, 
he  is  sure  it  is  ; it  must  be. 

“ Pray,  Mr.  Snooks,”  asks  the  bland  agent  for 
the  defence,  “how  do  you  know  it  is  a public 
road  ? ” — “ Because  the  public  go  along  it ! ” 

“ What — oh — ah — indeed ! Now,  I will  prove  by 
my  witnesses  that  it  is  really  a private  road,  sir, 
— actually  and  unmistakably  a private  road,  air.” 
So  he  calls  his  witness,  one  John  Longshanks,  a 
great  surveyor  and  inspector  of  roads,  also 
brought  up  250  miles,  to  rebut  the  evidence  of 
the  great  county  surveyor.  He  takes  his  seat. 

“ Mr.  Longshanks,  you  are  a surveyor,  are  you 
not?” — “Yes  ” 

“ Do  you  know  this  road  ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“Well,  is  it  public  or  private ? ” — “Private.” 

“Of  course!  How  do  yon  know  that  it  is  pri- 
vate ?” — “ There  is  a gate  across  it,  with  the 
words,  ‘ No  Thoroughfare,’  in  large  letters.” 

Then,  in  the  blandest  manner  possible,  the 
agent  for  the  defence  asks  of  the  discomfited 
opposing  agent  if  he  has  any  questions  to  put  to 
the  witness. — No,  he  has  not. 

Mr.  Longshanks  retires,  and  the  courteous 
agent  for  the  defence  sits  down,  wipes  his 
glasses,  folds  his  arms,  and  looks  with  delightful 
complacency  towards  the  Examiner,  and  calmly 
waits  for  his  decision,  not  without  an  air  of 
triumph  and  self-satisfaction. 

The  Examiner  strokes  his  chin,  looks  very 


solemn,  and  declares  the  allegation  not  sus- 
tained: whereupon  the  agent  for  tho  opposi- 
tion  throws  himself  into  his  chair,  with  a grunt  j 
looks  straight  down  his  nose,  if  that  be  possible ; 
and  fumbles  among  hia  voluminous  papers. 
Once  again  his  h^d  is  oonspicuouf'Iy  reared 
aloft.  Its  respected  owner  has  risen  to  the  full 
standard  of  his  limited  height,  brief  in  hand  : he 
reads  out  an  allegation  more  tremendous  than 
the  former;  the  number  of  a field  has  been 
omitted  on  the  plan,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
found  in  the  book  of  reference!  — a veritable 
book  of  fate  to  many  a sucking  lawyer ; he 
proclaims  aloud  the  absence  of  this  unlucky 
number  on  the  plan,  and  dwells  upon  the  fact 
with  unwearied  energy  and  emphasis.  What 
horrible  consequences  will  flow  from  this  error; 
the  public  will  be  deceived — alas ! poor  public. 
How  can  proprietors  find  out  their  property,  if 
such  horrible  laxity  as  this  is  allowed ; it  can- 
not, it  must  not  be — it  sets  the  Standing  Orders 
at  defiance — the  allegation  must  be  sustained. 

Softly  and  slowly  rises  the  courteous  agent  for 
the  defence,  more  suave  and  conciliatory  than 
ever,  rubbing  hia  hands,  and  peering  through 
hia  glasses.  He  will  explain — of  coarse  he  will ; 
the  whole  thing  lies  in  a nutshell.  Admitted 
the  missing  number  is  not  on  the  plan,  but  he 
will  prove  that  it  is  safe  and  sound  on  the  litho- 
graphic stone.  It  is  not  on  the  plan,  because 
the  paper  did  not  take  the  ink.  It  is  on  the 
stone ; he  will  produce  the  stone.  The  Examiner 
shakes  his  head,  and  it  is  a terrible  head  when 
shaken.  The  opposing  agent  protests  against 
the  production  of  the  stone ; he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stone  ; he  might  as  well 
bring  in  a paving-stone.  Hush!  the  Examiner 
is  about  to  speak : let  no  dog  bark.  He  says, 
“The  allegation  is  against  the  plan,  and  not 
against  the  stone.”  The  b'and  and  courteous 
agent  begs  to  suggest.  His  opponent  cannot 
admit;  no,  nob  for  a moment.  Here  they  both 
speak  together.  It  has  been  decided  fifty  times 
b'-fore.  Right,  wrong,  absurd,  nousense,  and 
similar  words  oome  sharply  out  of  the  conflict, 
now  waxing  hotter  and  hotter^  Tho  Examiner 
interposes — silence — and  declares  that  he  cannot 
admit  the  stone ; so  exeunt  litbos  and  licbographer. 
The  battle  is  not  ended  yet — far  from  it.  The 
bland  and  courteous  agent  declares  that  if  the 
number  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  p'an.it  is  to  be 
found  in  perfection  in  the  book  of  reference. 
“ Phew  ! ” exclaims  the  other  ; “ that  is  unmiti- 
gated moonshine.  The  allegation  is  against  the 
plan,  and  not  the  book  of  reference  or  the  stone.” 
He  sticks  to  that:  the  plan,  the  plan’s  the  thing. 
The  discussion  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  close. 
The  Examiner  declares  the  allegatiou  to  be  sus- 
tained, and  thus  nips  iu  the  bud  at  least  two 
long-winded  orations,  ready  to  burst  forth,  and 
astonish  the  world  by  the  profundity  of  their 
imaginary  facts  and  gossamer  argum>^n'a. 

And  BO  the  tide  of  battle  rolls  along  its  on- 
ward course,  surges  to  and  fro,  with  various  ups 
and  downs,  now  on  the  right,  now  oi  the  lefo 
flank — then  full  at  the  centre,  butt  into  the 
book  of  reference.  This  time  it  is  the  lawyers 
that  are  touched  up  and  put  upon  their  mettle 
— for  do  they  not  prepare  this  wonderful  book — 
a fertile  source  of  endless  oonfliot — and,  oh! 
delightful  thought,  of  endless  fees  and  charges? 
Once  more  the  opposer  is  on  his  feet,  brief  in 
hand,  to  bring  forward  another  aud  still  more 
startling  allegation — the  book  of  reference  is 
wrong  in  the  particular  instance  of  John  Junes 
— a most  important  case — who  is  declared  in 
the  aforesaid  book  to  be  not  only  the  owner, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  occupier  of  the 
property  ; whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  one 
John  Jones  is  the  owner,  and  quite  another 
John  Jones  is  the  occupier, — the  latter  being, 
as  it  turns  out,  cousin  to  the  former,  and  there- 
fore, physically,  altogether  a different  parson, 
separate  and  indivisible  iu  his  own  skiu,  flesh, 
and  blood.  That  only  one  notice  has  been  sent 
to  John  Jones,  the  occupier,  and  no  notice  what- 
ever to  the  far  more  important  personage  John 
Jones  the  owner,  and  therefore  the  Scanding 
Orders  cannot  have  been  duly  complied  with. 
All  these  dreadful  derelictions  shall  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  unim- 
peachable witnesses — the  identical  two  John 
Joneses  in  proprid  persona. 

Hereupon  John  Jones  is  called.  He  is  not  in 
the  room,  and  nobody  expected  he  would  be. 
John  Jones  is  bawled  in  the  lobby.  There  is 
a rush  in  the  lobby,  a crush  in  the  court,  when, 
lo  and  behold,  the  two  John  Joneses  confront 
the  astonished  owner  of  the  hooked  proboaois. 
The  Examiner  laughs,  and  the  audience  laugh 
with  him.  The  agent  assumes  a grave  aspect, 
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atretcbes  forth  his  hand,  and  declares,  at  the 
top  of  hia  voice,  that  he  wants  John  Jones,  the 
owner : so  John  Jones,  the  owner,  says,  " Here 
I be,  mister,”  and  steps  to  the  seat. 

“ Are  yon  the  owner  of  the  house.  No.  18d,  in 
the  parish  of  Yspytty  Evn  ?” — “ Doan’t  know.” 

“ Why,  man,  don’t  you  know  your  own  house  ? ” 
— ” Ess,  I do.” 

“Well,  then,  is  number  158  your  property 
“Never  yerd  of  number  158.  My  bouse  is 
number  10,  Owen-street.” 

“ Oh,  never  mind  the  name  and  number  of 
your  street.  Is  your  house  158  in  the  book  of 
reference?” — “Never  seed  the  book  of  refer- 
ence.” 

John  Jones,  the  owner,  is  confused  and  sorely 
puzzled, — all  he  knows  is,  that  he  has  a house 
in  Tspytty  Evn  j the  more  he  is  questioned  the 
more  confused  he  gets.  The  two  orators 
wrangle— explain— mystify,  make  matters  worse, 
and  finally  give  the  witness  up  as  incorrigibly 
stupid.  Then,  to  make  all  clear  and  serene, 
John  Jones,  the  occupier,  is  called.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  number  158 ; never  heard  of 
No.  158  j never  saw  the  book  of  reference';  doesn’t 
know  what  it  means — doesn’t  want  to  know; 
ho  lives  in  Tspytty  Evn  ; doesn’t  know  anything 
else;  can’t  tell  what  they  mean;  no,  he  isn’t 
his  cousin  ; he’s  another  man.  So  John  Jones, 
the  owner,  has  been  brought  up  from  the  country 
250  miles  to  prove  that  he  is  really  himself, 
and  nobody  else  ; and  John  Jones,  the  occupier, 
has  been  brought  up  the  same  250  miles  to 
prove  that  be  is  not  the  other  John  Jones. 

The  bland  and  courteous  agent  now  rises  to  ex- 
plain; be  is  all  wreaths  and  smiles ; he  can  explain 
the  whole  matter  in  a few  words  : so,  addressing 
the  Examiner  (who  occasionally  yawns),  he  says 
the  truth  is,  that  when  the  reference  was  taken, 
John  Jones,  the  owner,  actually  lived  in  his 
own  house,  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  be  left  the  house,  and  let  it  to  the  other 
John  Jones,  who  now  lives  in  it : so  that  he  is 
sure  the  reference  is  quite  correct,  and  the  alle- 


gation  entirely  disproved, — that,  in  fact,  both 
owner  and  occupier  are  accurately  described ; 
and  he  ventures  to  suggest,  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner,  that  the  allegation  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. He  will  recall  John  Jones,  if  the 
Examiner  will  allow  him,  to  prove  when  he 
really  took  the  house  in  question.  After  a long 
search,  John  Jones  is  found.  He  has  been  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  corridors.  He  once 
more  takes  his  seat,  and  is  asked, 

“ John  Jones,  when  did  you  engage  the  house 
you  live  in  ? “ At  Christmas. 

" Did  you  live  in  it  before  Christmas  ?’  — 
“Noa;  I lived  at  Llansanbfratd.” 

So  the  courteous  agent  has  proved  hia  case, 
to  hia  own  satisfaction,  but  not  to  that  of  his 
opponent,  who  goes  off  full  swing  into  an  argu- 
ment. He  is  interrupted.  He  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted,—he  has  a perfect  right  to  speak,— he 
will  speak,- till  he  is  stopped  by  the  Examiner, 
who  says, — 

“ Surely  you  cannot  hold  the  promoters 
responsible  for  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  book  was  made?  I must  hold  the 
allegation  not  sustained.” 

And  BO  the  courteous  agent  resumes  his  seat, 
with  an  air  of  intense  and  unmistakable  satisfac- 
tion; while  the  other,  foiled  by  the  stupidity  of 
hia  own  witnesses,  and  the  confusion  of  hia 
allegation,  sits  down  with  a chagrined  air,  and 
consoles  himself  by  running  through  hia  portly 
brief,  nibbling  in  his  sandwich-bag,  and  sipping 
a modest  glass  of  sober  sherry  and  water. 

Thus  the  fight  ranges  from  point  to  point,  from 
case  to  case,  all  or  nearly  all  about  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  elegant  specimens  just  recited 
for  the  edification  of  very  patient  readers. 
Wordy  contests  on  such  points  as  these  are[what 
are  known  as  Standing  Order  fights,— occa- 
sionally amusing  to  the  lookers-on,  but  not  to 
those  who  have  to  pay,— purely  technical,  bub  it 
seems  none  the  less  necessary. 

Some  of  the  Parliamentary  agents  are  men  of 
varied  ability,  professing  more  or  less  bo  main- 


tain legal  arguments,  and  are  tolerably  well 
versed  in  engineering  details,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  purely  technical  portion 
of  their  professional  duties.  They  are  mostly 
men  of  ready  eloquence,  and  are  prone  to  make 
a fall  display  of  it,  when  permitted  so  to  do.  In 
this  respect,  however,  they  in  nowise  differ  from 
their  learned  brethren  of  the  long  robe. 

The  Examiners  are  not  unfrequently  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  greatest  patience  and  for- 
bearance while  listening  to  the  ofc-repeated 
arguments  and  somewhat  wordy  oratory  of  the 
conflicting  agents  ; for  they  have  heard  the  same 
pretty  speeches  on  the  self-same  subjects,  from 
the  same  men,  any  possible  number  of  times. 
From  the  natnre  of  these  contests,  a really  new 
and  original  point  for  discnssioa  rarely  tarns 
up ; such  a new  case  would,  indeed,  be  quite 
a godsend,  and  stir  the  whole  court  to  its  very 
foundations. 

One  thing  is  plain  from  the  peculiar  practice 
of  these  courts,  that  plans  practically  correct  in 
all  essentials,  if  opposed,  are  often  rejected,  or 
fail  to  comply  with  Standing  Orders;  whilst 
others,  radically  wrong  in  every  particular,  if 
unopposed,  pass  muster,  and  escape  with  all  their 
manifold  sins  upon  their  beads.  J.  I<. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CHURCH,  DUNGANNON. 

This  building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is 
the  parish  church  of  Dungannon,  the  chief  town 
of  the  county  Tyrone.  It  has  been  undertaken 
principally  through  the  exertions  of  the  Very 
Rev,  Dean  Slane.  It  is  built  entirely  of  the  fine 
warm-coloured  yellow  saudatone  of  the  district. 
The  roofs  are  panelled  in  wood  interiorly,  Tho 
tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  a total  height  of 
195  fr.,  and  will  form  a conspicuous  object  in 
the  surrounding  landscape.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  M*0arthy,  R.H.A.,  architect;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  of  Belfast,  is  the  contractor. 
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machine.  This  was  to  make  the  spiral  threads 
on  the  natural  and  developable  syatem.  If  an 
annular  piece  of  card  or  tin  be  wrapped  upon  a 
cylindrical  core,  having  its  edge  retained  in  a 
shallow  spiral  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  core, 
it  would  naturally  take  up  a fixed  and  determi- 
nate position,  nob  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
of  the  core,  but  iuolined  to  it,  and  inohned  to  it 
at  an  angle  depending  only  upon  the  molmation 
of  the  spiral  groove  on  the  core.  The  core  could 
only  be  constructed  aporoximately,  by  using  a 
great  number  of  small  pieces.  The  developable 
threads  also  produced  a more  efficient  machine 
than  the  threads  of  the  usual  form,  as  was  shown 
by  reference  to  tabular  diagrams. 

Experiments  formed  the  basis  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  it  was  deduced  from  them  : — 

° 1.  That  the  quicker  the  spiral  the  flatter  most 
the  machine  be  laid  to  produce  its  best  effect. 

2.  That  screws  of  quick  spiral  angle,  when 
laid  at  their  best  angle  of  inclination,  delivered 
a far  greater  volume  of  water  per  revolution 
than  those  of  slower  spiral  angle,  when  laid  at 
their  best  angle  of  inclination. 

In  the  moat  favourable  case,  the  useful  effect 
of  the  screw  appeared  at  88  per  cent.  5 and  it 
was  oonclnded  that,  after  making  allowance  for 
certain  small  losses  referred  to,  the  useful  effect 
of  a well-constructed  screw  should  not  be  less 
than  85  per  cent. 

Beference  was  then  made,  by  way  of  compari- 
son, to  other  machines  commonly  used  for  low 
lifts, — viz.,  suction-pumps,  centrifugal  pumps, 
open  Archimedean  screws,  scoop-wheels,  chain- 
pumps,  and  Persian  wheels;  and  the  paper  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  the  various  advantages 
of  the  Archimedean  screw,  more  particularly  as 
regards  its  durability,  simplicity,  and  useful 
effect. 

The  second  paper  read  was  on  “ Centrifugal 
Pumps,”  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson.  The  practical 
rules  of  construction  were  thus  stated  : — 

1.  The  arms  of  the  fan  were  curved  back- 
wards, according  to  principles  of  constrnction 
which  were  explained  by  diagrams.  The  depth 
of  the  fan  was  one-fourth  of  the  diameter,  and 
the  central  opening  for  the  admission  of  the 
water  was  about  nine-sixteenths  of  the  diameter. 
The  space  allowed  in  the  case  round  the  fan 
should  be  of  ample  dimensions. 

2.  The  best  duty  was  given  when  the  speed 
of  the  periphery  of  the  fan  exceeded  the  velocity 
of  a falling  body,  due  to  the  height  of  the  life,  by 
from  6 fc.  to  8 fe.  per  second. 

3.  A fan  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  proportioned  I 
as  described,  would  discharge  1,200  gallons  of 
water  per  minute. 

4.  If  the  diameter  of  the  fan  was  varied  (the 
speed  of  the  periphery  and  the  lift  remaining 
the  same),  the  delivery  of  water  was  inoreaeod 
or  diminished  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter. 

5.  When  a centrifugal  pump,  properly  pro- 
portioned, was  worked  by  a steam-engine,  the 
duty  that  might  be  realised  ranged  from  55  per 
cent,  in  the  smaller-sized  pumps  to  70  per  cent, 
in  the  larger  machines,  of  the  power  shown  by 
the  indicator  diagrams. 


A IIODEL  LOCAL  BOABD. 

There  is  a little  spot  in  Monmouthshire  where 
the  Cymric  language  and  oustoma  are  nigh  as 
common  as  in  the  heart  of  the  principality.  This 
locality  is  called  Llanfreckfa;  and  it  possesses  a 
local  board  that  deserves  to  live  in  history. 
From  the  “ bnsiness”  qualities  of  the  whole  elect, 
there  is  a wonderful  harmony  of  feeling  on  one 
point, — doing  the  best  they  can  for  themselves. 
At  a late  meeting,  a discassion  took  place  about 
the  impolicy  of  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  meetings  in  full.  Some  members  com- 
plained that  the  reporter  exceeded  his  duty,  and 
that  the  minutes  of  the  Board  were  sufficient  to 
go  before  the  publio.  The  reporter,  who  was 
present,  stood  np,  and  manfully  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  a garbled  report ; that,  person- 
ally it  was  a matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  the  proceedings  were  reported  or  not; 
but  that,  while  he  attended,  he  would  report 
verbatim,  and  would  not  consent  to  suppress 
anything  that  took  place.  The  Eev.  J.  K. 
Jenkins  thereupon  moved  that  the  Press  was 
not,  in  future,  to  be  excluded,  but  that  the  pre- 
sent reporter,  Mr.  Greene,  should  not  be  admitted. 
Mr.  Clark  supported  the  proposition,  and  it  was 
put  and  carried. 

The  reporter,  after  the  motion  was  passed, 
took  op  his  hat,  and  bowed  a good-bye  to  the 
illuBtriouB  group. 


Now  comes  the  tale  of  truck.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  worthy  chairman  of  this  model  Board,  has  a 
vital  interest  in  a Company’s  shop  at  Cwmbran, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  the  other  voting  member,  is  the 
gentleman  who  manages  this  shop.  The  latter 
strenuously  advocated  that  the  cinders  and 
slag  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  should  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Lawrence  (the  chairman). 
There  is  yet  a more  energetic  individual, 
whose  blunt  heroism  deserves  honourable  men- 
tion, and  who,  if  he  be  not  a sanitary  reformer, 
evidently  knows  a thing  or  two  about  drainage 
matters, — one  who  carriesoff  the  palm  by  boldly 
declaring,  that  be  would  retire  forthwith  from  the 
Board  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  supply  the  pipes 
intended  for  drainage  purposes.  The  sequel  is, 
that  Mr.  Greene,  the  reporter,  corresponds  with 
Whitehall,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  replies  on  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  reminding  the 
Board  of  the  laws  appertaining  thereto. 


THE  LAW  COURTS, 
gia— Mr.  Ayrton  “doubts  not  that  we  shall 
get  a very  useful  building  for  the  money.” 

This  was  said  in  reference  to  an  arrangement 
for  the  erection  of  the  Law  Courts  for  the  sum 
of  three-quarters  of  a million,  an  amount  mani- 
festly inadequate  for  covering  so  great  an  extent 
of  ground,  and  which  simply  means,  that  instead 
of  a Palace  of  Justice,  we  are  to  have  “ a useful 
building.”  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
adding  a grand  architectural  feature  to  London, 
such  an  opportunity  as  happens  but  once  or 
twice  in  a century,  and  it  appears  that  the 
chance  is  to  be  thrown  away,  and  we  are  to 
content  ourselves  with  “a  useful  building.” 

What  are  two  or  three  millions  compared  with 
the  creation  of  a great  architectural  glory  in  our 
city  ? And  what  will  the  citizens  of  the  next  cen- 
tnry  think  of  our  stinginess  if  we  allow  so  splendid 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by  for  the  sake  of  a trifle  of 
money  ? What  should  we  think  of  our  ancestors 
had  they  scamped  St.  Paul’s,  and  left  it  without 
a dome,  bub  that  they  were  a mean,  parsimo- 
monious  race,  with  souls  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting excellence  ? And  so  will  our  descendants 
estimate  us  if  we  cramp  the  architect  of  the 
Law  Courts  in  this  fashion. 

What  are  the  great  glories  of  Venice,  of  Rome, 
of  Athens  ? What  those  of  York,  Lincoln,  and 
Durham  ? The  marvels  of  architecture  within 
their  walla,— their  temples,  and  cathedrals,  and 
palaces,  built  not  merely  to  be  “useful,”  but  to 
afford  au  intellectual  grutifioation  by  graceful 
symmetry,  grandness  of  proportion,  and  beauty 
of  detail,  and  thither  are  pilgrims  attracted 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  gaze  upon  their 
beauties.  Loudon  is  not  rioh  in  grand  struc- 
tures, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  case  the 
architect  may  be  allowed  a little  more  latitude 
than  seems  to  be  accorded  to  him,  and  that  this 
building,  which  is  expected  to  last  until  the 
advent  of  the  New  Zealander,  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  up  in  proud  dignity  between  St.  Paul’s 
dome  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  not  be  crouched 
down,  by  a too  careful  economy,  to  the  semblance 
of  a warehouse.  V.  R. 


A FEW  REMARKS  ON  TEACHING 
DRAWING. 

H.V.VING  for  some  years  taken  a great  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  art,  I was  glad  to  see  in  the 
report  of  a recent  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  that  it  was  proposed  drawing  should  be 
one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
Would  it  not  be  a good  opporiuuity  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  get  this  proposal  carried  into  effect, 
so  that  the  country  might  have  a real  national 
school  of  art,  and  not  a mere  sham  ? And  this, 
I venture  to  say,  will  not  be  the  case  until  it  is 
universally  taught  as  a branch  of  education,  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Germany.  Although  there  are 
large  sums  of  money  paid  for  teaching  drawing 
both  in  our  national  and  private  schools,  we  have 
little  or  no  results,  and  this  will  not  be  otherwise 
BO  long  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  “ only  an  accom- 
plishment.” It  is  the  fashion  to  blame  the  draw- 
ing-master for  the  bad  system  of  teaching  nsually 
practised  ; but  it  is  nob  bis  fault : he  would  gladly 
carry  out  a thoroughly  sound  course  of  study ; 
bub  it  is  impossible;  the  mammas  want  a 
“show,”  and  the  pupils  will  not  learn  if  the 
master  insists,  and  so  he  is  at  the  bidding  of  the 
pupil,  or  “ his  occupation’s  gone.”  Most  sohool- 
masbers  look  npon  id  as  a “ nuisance;  ” in  fact, 
Dr.  Syntax  considers  it  interferes  with  his  work, 
and  BO  the  lesson  must  be  given  in  the  play- 


hours.  The  money  paid  -for  such  lessons  as 
these  is  very  badly  invested;  it  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  bo  get  much  real  work  out  of  a boy  in  his 
playhours.  It  is  a common  practice  to  keep  a 
boy  from  his  drawing  as  a punishment  for  failure 
in  bis  other  lessons!  The  drawing-master 
cannot  complain  to  the  principal,  as  it  is  bis 
order,  and  certainly  not  to  the  parent,  for  that 
would  be  a dire  offence ; and  so,  from  one  cause 
and  another,  the  study  of  drawing  in  this 
country  is  uphill  work.  I will  give  one  illustra- 
tion. The  other  day,  ou  visiting  a friend  whose 
daughter  had  just  “ finished  ” her  education  at  a 
fashionable  “ ladies’  college,”  as  she  was  sup-  . 
posed  bo  have  a great  talent  for  drawing,  I was  | 
shown  some  of  her  paintings,  which  at  the  first  \ 
glance  I thought  very  good  and  clever;  bub  oh,  ; 
horror!  could  my  eyes  deceive  me?  Was  it  1 
possible  such  an  insult  could  have  been  offered 
to  my  sense  of  everything  that  was  right  and  , 
true  ? Yes  ; they  were  only  tinted  lithographs  ! 

The  shaded  drawing  is  given  to  the  pupil,  who 
tints  it  from  a copy,  and  this  is  shown  as  “ her 
drawing.”  A label  at  the  back  (which  had  been  r 
carefully  pasted  over  with  paper)  gives  the  ! 

following  .—“Drawing  copies  specially  adapted  1 

for  Tioliday  specimens.”  No. — , by — It  ia,  I 
think,  hardly  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  1 
injurious  to  the  mind  of  a young  person  than  l 
such  a practice  as  this. 

A Hater  of  Shams. 


SAVE  WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

In  our  number  of  the  23rd  J uly  last,  a report  I 

was  given  of  a large  and  influential  meeting  1 

held  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  aid  of  the  collec-  r 

tioQ  of  a fund  for  securing  the  preservation  of  I 

so  much  as  remains  of  the  above  open  space, 
either  by  carrying  on  to  an  issue  a lawsuit  then  ; 

pending  to  try  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  1 

manor,  or  by  coming  to  an  amicable  arrange-  1 

menb  for  the  purchase  of  those  rights. 

After  many  meetings,  and  much  discussion  : 
between  Lord  Spencer’s  solicitors  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  people  of  Wandsworth 
and  Battersea,  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  1 
which  .his  lordship  was  to  transfer  to  certain  ; 
conservators,  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  all  i 
his  rights  over  the  common  in  oonaideration  of  ; 
a perpetual  rent  of  2501.  per  annum,  being  just  , 
half  the  amount  derived  from  the  digging  of 
gravel  and  outtiog  of  turf,  on  an  average  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

To  carry  out  this  project,  a Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced, in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  and 
its  promoters  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  would  pass  unopposed,  seeing  that  the  very 
trifling  rate  of  id.  in  the  pound  was  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  the  ratepayers  of  Battersea  and 
V^andsworth  could  be  taxed  on  this  account.  A 
petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was 
unanimously  signed  by  the  Battersea  vestry ; 
bub  the  vestry  of  Wandsworth,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  local  Board  of  Works,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  common  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  an  opposition  was 
accordingly  organised  with  that  view.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  felt  that  the  inhabitants  at 
large  by  no  means  concurred  in  this  movement, 
and  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Spread  Eagle, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  to  test  the  question. 

About  700  ratepayers  attended.  It  was 
pointed  oat  by  the  speakers  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  had  been,  on  two  occasions,  moved 
to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  ; 
bub  had  avowed  their  inability  to  do  so,  because 
there  were  certain  suits  pending  as  to  the 
manorial  rights. 

These  suits  the  promoters  of  bheBill  have  made 
arrangements  for  stopping,  provided  the  Bill 
become  law.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Lord 
Spencer  had  made  the  present  arrangements  in 
a great  measure  as  a concession  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Wandsworth,  and  that  it  was 
not  at  all  likely  that  he  wonld  let  the  Metro- 
politan Board  have  the  common  on  such  easy 
terms,  looking  to  the  price  proposed  to  bo  given 
for  Hampstead  Heath,  &o. 

The  great  desirability  of  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the’ common  in  the  hands  of  the  rate- 
payers was  also  strongly  insisted  on,  and  ulti- 
mately resolutions  were  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  amidst  great  enthusiasm 
(only  one  hand  being  held  up  against  them), 
that  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Wandsworth  Common  afforded  the 
best  means  of  seouring  the  object  in  view,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish ; that  it  was  nob  desirable  that 
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Wandsworth  Common  should  be  placed  under 
the  oare  and  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  resolution  farther  stated 
that  the  meeting  regretted  that  that  Board 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  and  so  cause  money  to  be  spent  in  Parlia* 
meniary  strife  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  ; 
and  deprecated  the  course  taken  by  the  vestry 
with  respect  to  the  Bill,  believing  that  the  vestry 
did  not,  on  this  question,  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  parishioners  of  Wandsworth. 


COMPETITION  FOR  NEW  BRIDGE  OYER 
THE  STOUR  AT  KIDDERMINSTER. 

Eighteen  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  for  the 
above,  the  estimated  cost  varying  from  480^.  to 
3,0001.  43.  6d.  Three  designs  have  been  selected 
by  the  committee  for  further  consideration,  sent 
in  by  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  Buralemj  Mr.  T. 
D.  Bilker,  of  Kidderminster  j and  one  under  the 
motto  “ Modus.” 


LEAMINGTON  CHURCH, 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

A VESTRY  was  held  in  Leamington  Town  Hall 
last  week  to  consider  a report  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
C.E.,  of  London,  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  parish  church.  The  Rev.  J.  Craig  presided, 
and  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  ratepayers  pre- 
sent. The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the 
chairman,  who  contended  that  the  slight  diver- 
gence of  the  evangelist  columns,  pointed  out  by 
Mesars.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  the  architects 
who  previously  examined  the  building,  was  not 
60  serious  as  many  persons  had  imagined.  It 
was  impossible  to  constrnot  a column  which 
should  show  no  divergence  when  subjected  to 
a mathematical  test,  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  colnmns  were  nob  out  of  the  perpendicular 
to  such  an  extent  as  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  building.  He  considered  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
lantern  tower  now  ; but  when  sufficient  time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  columns  to  subside,  and  the 
Btoue  to  harden,  possibly  the  completion  of  the 
work  would  be  practicable.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Clarke  was  then  read  to  the  meeting.  He  stated 
that  the  weight  of  pressure  on  each  column  was 
20  tons  per  superficial  foot,  and  that  alone  was 
Bufficient  to  account  for  the  variations  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  relative  positions.  He  did  nob 
consider,  however,  there  was  any  evidence  of  defi- 
ciency of  strength,  so  far  as  the  present  weight  on 
the  columns  was  concerned ; but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  totally  incapable  of  supporting  the 
lofty  tower  and  spire  intended  to  be  placed  upon 
them.  With  reference  to  the  arches  overhead, 
Mr.  Clarke  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  Messrs. 
Slater  and  Carpenter,  that  the  stone  was  of  bad 
quality,  and  the  construction  unskilful.  The 
mannor  in  which  the  stonework  and  brickwork 
had  been  carried  out  had  led  to  the  flashing  off 
of  the  mouldings.  The  pressure  of  the  masonry 
on  the  'uoussitrcs  was  nearly  eighteen  tons  per 
foot,  which  was  much  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
safe  proportion.  From  experiments  made  with 


Denbidh-Btreet,  Pi.tilico,  who  appeared  for  defendant,  the 
witness  stated  that  ho  was  paid  bj  Mr.  Cole,  the  walking 
fororoan.  In  answer  to  the  Judge,  witness  stated  that  he 
aaked  for  two  hours  and  a half,  or  a quarter  of  a day ; but 
that  Mr.  Cole  refused  to  pay  that,  and  allowed  him  one 
hour  and  a half.  The  Judge  remarked  that  he  hud  pre- 
viously stated  two  hours. 

William  Pether  stated  that  he  had  been  foreman  of  the 
same  job,  and  that  plaintilFs  were  employed  under  him, 
and  corroborated  their  evidence  as  to  the  discharg-*.  By 
Mr._  Smith.— Was  discharged  himself  at  the  same  time, 
Believed  there  was  some  fault  found  with  the  work. 
Would  awear  ihat  when  Mr.  Pit-li  was  on  the  job  at  twelve 
o’clock  be  did  not  tell  him  that  he  would  not  be  wanted 
after  that  day,  nor  that  the  plaintiffs  were  to  be  discharged 
at  one  o’clock.  Did  not  tell  them  they  would  be  dis- 
charged. The  charge  of  two  hours’  wages  for  grinding 
was  a regular  custom  of  the  trade,  and  had  never  been 
demurred  to  before  by  the  defendant  since  ho  had  been  in 
his  employ.  Upon  produotion  of  the  time-sheets,  the 
witoesa  acknowledged  that  he  had  sent  men’s  tools  out  to 
be  ground  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them  in  order  as 
the  work  proceeded,  and  charged  the  same  in  his  weekly 
accounts. 

Both  plaintiffs  deposed  that  they  had  been  in  the  trade 
many  years,  and  had  always  been  allowed  two  hours  for 
grinding  money. 

Mr.  Bmitb,  for  the  defendant,  stated  that  although  the 
claim  was  for  so  small  an  amount,  the  case  was  one  of 
great  importance,  the  quesiion  of  the  allowance  for 
“ grinding  money  ” having  been  in  abevanoe  ever  since  the 
celebrated  “ lock-out  ” or  strike  in  1859,  since  which  the 
system  of  paying  by  the  hour  had  been  adopted,  and  as 
necessity  of  that  regulation  notices  of  discharge  c. 
allowances  for  grinding  had  been  discontinued.  He  wonid 
brmg  evidence  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  established 
custom  in  the  trade,  and  thai  whilst  some  firms  made  some 
allowance,  the  nature  and  amount  varied  even  in  the  same 
employ,  and  some  made  no  allowance  whatever.  He  read 
the  report  of  a case  similar  to  the  present  taken  from  the 
Builder,  of  about  two  years  ago,  which  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Whitmore,  at  Wandsworth  Court,  who  decided  that 
there  was  not  such  an  established  custom  in  the  building 
trade,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant.  He  then 
called  Mr.  Charles  Eish,  who  said  that  be  had  been 
engaged  in  business  about  twenty-two  years,  and  tbat 
since  the  lock-out  of  1859  he  hai5  not  allowed  grinding 
money  as  claimed  now.  That  he  knew  of  no  established 
custom  to  that  effect,  but  had  always  sot  his  face  against 
everything  of  the  sort.  If  Mr.  Cole  had  paid  the  witness 
Hayling  time  for  grinding,  ho  had  acted  without  orders. 
He  bad  not  heard  of  it  until  just  mentioned,  and  it  was 
therefore  quite  new  to  him.  Prior  to  1859,  a quarter  of  a 
day  had  been  usually  allowed  for  grinding,  but  he  con- 
sidered that  the  hour  system  did  away  with  it  entirely. 

'r.  F.  T.  Mullett  (secretary  of  the  Builders’  Clerks’ 
levolent  Institution),  deposed  that  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  manv  firms  in  the  building  trade,  amongst  them 
Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram;  Mr.  William  Higgs, 
Mr.  James  M.  Macey,  &c. ; that  the  practice  of  discharg- 
ing men  varied  in  each  firm,  and  in  the  same  firm  under 
different  circumstances.  Had  not  been  with  Messrs. 
Brown  _&  Robinson,  but  their  practice  was  similar  to 
other  firms.  Had  the  entire  management  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Glaskin’s  business,  and  had  been  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  paying  men  off  for  years.  Had  paid  many  at  a 
minutes’ notice,  without  allowing  grinding  money.  Was 
•n  the  defendant's  employ,  and  had  never  received  in- 
truetions  from  him  to  allow  grinding  money. 

His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  stated  tbat  he  was 
glad  the  case  heard  before  Mr.  Whitmore  had  been 
referred  to,  as  he  had  a personal  knowledge  of  it,  tbat 
gentleman  having  remanded  the  case  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  custom, ;had  written  for  his  opinion,  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  evidence  upon  it.  He  (the  Judge)  had  in  conse- 
queace  written  to  several  of  the  largest  firms  in  London, 
and  received  replies,  each  of  which  varied  from  the  other! 
He  then  read  letters  from  Mr.  John  Eelk,  Messrs. 
W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Myers  & Sons, 
stating  that  the  custom  varied  with  the  firm.  Mr.  Kelk 
showed  two  hours  and  a half  to  all  trades ; Messrs.  Cubitt 
& Co.  allowed  two  hours  to  joiners  and  one  to  carpenters ; 
Messrs.  Myers  & Sons  showed  two  hours  to  joiners  only. 
In  the  present  case  there  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  foreman  that  two  hours  were  the  established 
allowance,  but  that  was  contradicted  by  their  own  witness, 
Hayling,  who  had  only  received  one  hour  and  a half;  oe 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  evidence  of  the  defendant, 
who  bad  been  in  the  business  twenty-two  years,  and  of 
Mullett,  who  knew  the  practice  of  several  firms,  tbat 
there  was  no  established  custom  in  the  trade.  His  o 
opinion  was  that  there  was  a variety  of  practices,  but 
esfablished  custom.  The  charge  of  one  hour  ior  going  to 
Pimlico  to  make  the  claim  was  absurd,  and  could  not  be 


Zal>ourera’  Dwellings  in  Ireland,— W.  Gregory  gave 
notice  that  on  going  into  committee  upon  the  34th  of 
March,  bo  should  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  proper 
legislation  for  improving  labourers'  dwehings  in  Ireland, 
and  would  move  a resolution. 

Erection  of  School  Buildings. — Mr.  Dimsdale  asked  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
when  those  managers  of  schools  who  have  memorialised 
the  Committee  of  Conncil  for  assistance  towards  the  cost 
of  erecting  school  buildings  might  expect  to  receive  an 
answer  to  the  application  made  by  such  managers.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  said  the  only  answer  he  could  give  was  that 
all  applications  would  be  taken  in  their  turn.  The  appli- 
cations  were  of  two  classes— those  for  enlargement  and 
those  for  the  erection  of  new  schools,— and  they  would  bo 
taken  according  to  the  date  of  application.  He  could  only 
say  that  the  officers  of  the  department  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  proceed  with  the  work  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
the  past  year  there  had  been  3,300  applications,  of  which 
3,003  had  been  made  wiihin  the  last  few  months,  and 
many  within  the  last  few  days;  and  he  aaked  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  department  since  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act. 

Stone  of  the  Houses  (f  Parliament. — In  reply  to  ques- 
tions,— Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  a certain  quantitv  of  defective 
stone  bad  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and  in  addition  to  that  misfortune  some  of 
the  corners  of  stones  had  been  accidentally  broken  off  and 
had  been  repaired  by  having  fresh  pieces  substituted.  As 
time  wore  on,  all  these  defects  were  of  course  revealed, 
and  naturally  created  some  alarm  as  to  the  stability  of 
the  building.  That  alarm,  he  was  happy  to  say,  was 
unfounded.  What  deterioration  had  occurred  did  not  in 
any  wa^  affect  the  stability  of  the  stonework.  Some  years 
ago  various  experiments  were  made  by  different  processee 
with  the  view  of  preserving  the  stone  from  decay  ; but,  as 
no  consecutive  record  had  been  kept  of  the  results,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  had  been  the  strict  measure  of 
success.  Last  year  it  was  decided  to  make  a fresh  appli- 
cation of  all  the  processes,  and  keep  a record  of  tho 
result,  the  experiments  being  superintended  by  a compe- 
tent chemist.  He  did  not  think  the  results  would  be 
absolutely  successful,  but  the  greatest  care  would  be  taken 
to  achieve  a satialactory  result.  Should  tho  stones  still 
continue  to  decay,  they  would  be  taken  out  and  fresh  ones 
put  in  their  place,  and  by  that  means,  at  a small  annual 
outlay,  he  believed  the  exterior  of  the  building  would  be 
kept  in  a state  of  preservation  for  centuries. 


two  samples  of  the  stone,  he  found  a pressure  of  , 

from  62  to  92  tons  was  required  to  crush  them.  I “»‘°taineri.  He  should  therefore  enter  judgment  for  the 
and  the  rule  was  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  I 
crashing  weight.  He  thought  it  was  advisable 
to  diminish  the  present  weight  on  the  columns 


by  removing  a portion  of  the  superincumbent 
masonry,  and  also  recommended  that  the  mould- 
ings be  redressed  and  eased  at  the  joints.  If 
that  were  done,  he  considered  the  building  would 
be  safe  for  divine  worship. 


‘ GRINDING  MONET.” 


At  the  Westminster  County  Court  on  February  21st,  an 
action  was  brought  before  Mr.  P.  Bayley,  Judge,  by  two 
joiners  named  Saunders  aud  Stevenson,  to  recover  the  sum 
of  2?.  each,  being  two  huurs'  time  for  grinding  tools,  and 
one  hour  loss  of  time,  to  claim  same  from  Mr.  Charles 
Fish,  builder,  Cambridge  Wharf,  Pimlico.  The  plaiu- 
tifi's  severally  deposed  that  they  had  been  engaged  on  ajob 
m Bond-street  until  Saturday,  January  2Bth,  and  upon 
being  paid  as  usual  at  one  o’clock  at  the  defendant's  office 
1 time  was  also  paid,  and  they  were 

A f*'  , 8®r^ices  were  no  longer  required.  They 
asReu  tor  two  hours’  wages  in  lieu  of  time  for  grinding 
their  tools ; but  they  were  told  that  nothing  was  known 
about  It  theie,  and  if  they  insisted  upon  it  they  had  better 
see  Mr.  that  on  the  following  Monday  they  called 

at  Cambridge  Wharf,  Pimlico,  aud  saw  the  defendant,  who 
refused  to  pay  any  grinding  money,  and  the  hour’s  lost 
time  was  claimed  lor  that  journey.  William  Hayling, 

J oiuer,  deposed  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  the  same  job 
until  a lew  weeks  before  Chriatiuas,  wheohewasdiachsrged, 
and  two  hours  wages  were  paid  him  instead  of  aUowing 
him  time  for  gnading.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Smith,  solicitor,  of , 


IN  PARLIAMENT. 

St.  James's  Bark. — Viscount  Eoyston  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it  was  his  intention  this 
session  to  open  the  communication  for  the  public  between 
Marlborough  House-gate  and  Storey’s.gate,  Birdcage- 
walk,  by  the  east  end  of  8t.  Jame-’s  Park.  Mr.  Ayrton 
stated  tho  opinion  of  tho  Government  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  Park  unless  it  was 
shown  by  experience  that  that  change  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  hon.  members  to  obtain  access  to  that 
House. 

Natural  Historg  Museum,  South  Kensington.— Mr, 
Cavendish  Bentiuck  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
whether  Government  had  approved  any  design  for  the 
exterior  architectural  elevation  of  the  proposed  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington;  whether  the  ap- 
proved design  was  a modification  of  that  by  the  late 
Captain  Fowke  which  was  seleoied  after  the  competition 
instituted  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  South  Hants 
when  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  appointed  to  execute;  whether  the  ap- 
proved design  was  iu  architectural  harmony  with  the 
adjacent  new  buildings  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; 
and  whether  he  would,  as  early  as  possible,  exhibit  draw- 
mgs  and  a model  of  the  approved  design  within  the  pre- 
ciocts  of  that  House,  for  the  inspection  of  members.  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  and  designs  for  the  new  Museum 
of  Natural  History  proposed  to  be  erected  at  South 
Kensington ; but  it  would  be  some  time  before  they  were 
perfected.  Until  tbat  was  done  it  would,  of  course, 
oe  impossible  to  exhibit  them,  nor  had  they  at  present 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 


BLACK  DRAUGHTS. 

Sib, 

“A  smoky  bouse  and  a scolding  wife. 

Are  two  of  the  direst  plagues  of  life.” 

There  is  hope  for  the  former;  regarding  the  latter,  hope 
in  vain. 

I beg  to  suggest  a terminal  be  fitted  on  the  brick  stack 
(all  unsightly  pots  on  pots,  cowls,  and  many  ugly  designs 
to  be  cleared  away) : this  terminal  to  lie  like  a re- 
volver of  several  attendant  chambers,  but  only  one  shoot- 
out barrel ; four  wide-mouthed  wind-funnela  to  receive 
and  discharge  air  into  the  tube  or  barrel,  perpendicular, 
without  driving  agaioat  the  inside.  Forced  air  always 
draws  an  immense  quantity  of  the  same  after  it,  and  when 
smoke  is  iuiermingled,  it  readily  passes  in  any  direction. 

Two  doctors  (a  sweep  and  a bricklayer)  were  called  in 
to  see  three  perverse  chimneys  in  my  house ; they  disagreed 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Dr.  Sweep  hud  no  faith  in 
extra  pots,  long  crooks,  tull-boya,  gimcrack  windmills, 
and  toppling  tops,  which  choke  or  come  to  grief.  They 
operated,  and  I can  say  the  nuisance  is  unabated.  What 
is  required  is  an  emetic  pot  to  make  chimneys  bring  up 
the  smoke  for  distribution  and  consumption  among  neigh- 
bours. The  above  terminal  would  maintain  an  upward 
draught,  and  be  no  impedimeut  to  the  sweeping-machine, 

N.B.  During  high  winds  mind  your  dinner  is  not  drawn 
up  the  chimney  j nail  the  hearthrug  down,  and  tie  the  cat 
away  from  danger.  If  tho  scolding  wife  is  there,  let  her 
take  her  chance.  R.  T. 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
EXCHANGE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
Company,  held  last  week,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  John  Torr,  moved,  and 
Mr,  R,  Brocklebank  seconded,  the  following  re- 
Bolntion,  which  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

"The  works  in  the  architect's  department  being  now 
entirely  completed,  the  directors  desire  to  place  upon 
record  their  sense  of  the  ability,  zeal,  and  perseverance 
with  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has  devised  and  carried  ont  the 
extensive  works  belonging  to  the  company.  The  taskhas 
been  a difficult  one,  requiring  considerable  ingenuity  in 
reconciling  the  requirements  of  commercial  offices  with 
the  importance  of  a large  public  building.  The  directors 
congratulate  the  shareholders  on  this  problem  being 
solved  in  a msoner  so  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Wyatt,” 

The  chairman  undertook  to  forward  the  fore- 
going resolution  to  Mr.  Wyatt. 

And  we  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  it 
to  the  pu^lio. 


THE  TRAMWAY  QUESTION. 

Two  additional  reports  on  the  Street  Tramway 
question,  especially  as  it  affects  the  City  of 
London,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Hay- 
wood, the  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  City 
Sewers  Commission,  to  the  Finance  and  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  Commission.  In 
the  one  the  reporter  thus  sums  up  : — 

"I  have  now,  I believe,  adverted  briefly  to  the  most 
important  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  Comniission, 
and  such  as  may  enable  them  to  decide  upon  the  course 
they  will  adopt.  It  will  be  gathered  that,  while  there  are 
undoubted  advantages  in  street  tramways,  yet  that  there  are 
many  disadvantages  attending  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  will  afford  much  comfort  and  convenience 
to  a vast  number  of  people ; but,  on  the  other  band,  that 
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Blr«l.  of  IP««‘ traffic  it  will-yoloneer  bo  poniblo  to 

naintaio  th.  ptremoats  in  a ..m,lar  ooni.lim  to  tUt  ,n 
■which  thev  now  are;  and  therefore  that  the  comfort  of 
Those  who^ridHn  or  drive  vehicles  of  another  description 
will  be  more  or  less  sacriUced  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
Till  ridroo  the  tramways.  The  ‘VthaXy 

are  of  eourse  a much  more  numerous  class  than  any 
other,  and  may  become  still  more  numerous  should  tram- 
ways be  adopted.” 

In  the  other  report,  Sir.  Haywood  saya,— 

“ My  conclusions  are  a _ 

Firstly.  That  street  tramways  afford  much  public  con 
Tcnienc^,  and  will  shortly  be  formed  alongmany 
fares  to  the  City  boundary,  that  tbeir 

imnaired  unless  they  ore  continued,  and  that  ultiinaLeiy 
l“eT  »iilb.  WdlbroPEb  .uch  of  th.  Citj  thOTOOelifar., 

as  may  be  best  adapted  for  them.  f„wW 

Secondly.  That  it  is  expedient  to  await  tbeir  further 
-development  in  the  suburbs  before  constructing  them 
within  the  City.  ,,  , u j - 

Thirdly.  That  the  local  anthority  itself  should  devise 
euch  a plan  of  tramways  for  the  City  as  may  bo  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests  generally.' 

Fourthly.  That  the  local  authority  should  itself  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  tramways,  and  grant  the  user  ol 
them  to  others,  and  take  tolls  for  the  same.  _ 

Fifthly.  That  should  the  local  authority  deem  it  inex- 
pedient to  construct  tramways  out  of  the  rates,  it  should, 
nevertheless,  do  the  work  upon  its  own  plan,  and  subse- 
quently maintain  them  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  highway, 
but  at  the  sole  cost  of  those  having  the  user  of  them. 

Sixthly.  That  the  whole  surface  of  the  carriageways  id 
the  City  upon  which  tramways  are  laid  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  those  having  the  user  of  the  tram- 

'^^eventhly.  That  paving  the  streets  with  suitable  as- 
nhalte,  where  there  are  tramways,  will  enable  them  to  be 
maintained  in  a condition  the  least  objectionable  to  the 
genera!  traffic,  and  that  this  should  be  done  at  the  — 
pense  of  those  having  the  user  of  the  tramway. 


he  never  instructed  any  person  to  make  a clamp  of  bricks 
regardless  of  expense,  and  no  matter  where  the 
came  from,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  let  or  sell  the  field  ; 
that  Major  Burslem,  a former  tenant  of  his,  had  never 
complained  verbally  or  by  letter  that  this  earth  was  bad  ; 
that  he  (defendant)  believed  the  earth  was  capable  ot 
akine  good  bricks  j that  he  never  told  one  Amos  that  he 
was  in  no  hnrry  to  sell  the  clamp  of  bucks  because  ho 
wanted  to  keep  it  there  to  enable  him  to  sell  or  let  bis 
field  • and  that  ho  never  communicated  with  his  witnesses 
during  the  trial,  telling  them  not  to  say  anything  that 
would  contradict  his  evidence,  nor  had  bo  incited  Alfred 
Bufler  and  George  King  to  make  certain  false  statements 
in  affidavits  on  his  behalf.  All  these  statements  were  now 
alleged  by  the  prosecution  to  be  false.  Bailwas  acceptedj 
himself  in  l.OOOL  and  two  surctiee 


Q 600(.  each. 


THE  PUGIN  TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

Six  candidates  submitted  drawings  and  teati- 
moniais  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  for  the 
Pogin  Travelling  Studentship,  and  the  Council 
elected  from  them  Mr.  William  Henman,  ^of 
Bedford  Villas,  Croydon,  as  the  student  for  1871. 


THE  NORFOLK-STREET  APPROACH  TO 
THE  EMBANKMENT. 

Sru  —It  is  to  be  desired  that  one  of  the  independent 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  ask 
why  the  above  has  not  been  completed  before  this  time. 
The  Temple  Station  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
has  been  opened  now  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and  there- 
fore that  railway  (which  undoubtedly  ten*  the  caute  ol  the 
Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station  being  erected  with  only  one 
air-chamber  to  the  whole  of  its  pumps,  sixteen  in  number) 
cannot  be  charged  with  delaying  lately  the  opening  of  the 
Norfolk-strcot  approach  to  the  Embankment.  \\  ny  did 
not  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  build  the  brick  wall 
they  put  up  near  Norfolk-strect  about  last  July,  with 

morfar,  against *,  against  new-made  earth  and  in 

that  manner  keep  the  mortar  of  the  wall  wet  till  the  post 
came  ? The  building  of  the  wall  in  this  way  would  have 
been  of  considerable  advantage.  a 

• I regret  that  I cannot  think  of  the  name  of  the  st^ 
which  would  in  these  circumstances  keep  mortar  wet  fer 
■six  months.  Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  the  name  f 


SONNING,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

A I’ARSoNAGE-iiousE  bas  been  recently  erected 
in  the  district  of  All  Saints,  in  the  parish  of 
Sonning,  Oxfordshire,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
defrayed  and  the  site  provided  by  Mr.  Robert 
Palmer,  of  Holme  Park,  Berkshire,  on  whose 
estate  the  parish  of  Sonning,  Berks  and  Oxon,  is 
chiefly  situated. 

In  the  year  18il  Mr.  Palmer  gave  the  land, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  bis  sisters,  the  Misses 
Pal  mer,  erected  the  district  church  of  All  Saints  j 
and  between  that  and  the  present  time  they  have 
provided  schools  and  teachers’  residences  also 
for  the  district.  The  parsonage  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  a completion  of  the  groop.  All 
have  been  ereoted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Turner,  architect,  of  London,  with  whom, 
in  the  case  of  the  parsonage,  has  been  associated 
hia  son,  Mr.  J.  Goldicntt  Torner. 

The  materials  used  are  grey  and  red  brick  and 
tiles.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Cox,  and  Green.of  Sonning,  whobave  per- 
formed the  trades  of  plumber,  carpenter,  and 
bricklayer  respectively. 


rently  helpless,  is  the  most  helpful  creature  m 
creation.  He  soon  makes  for  himself  a cover- 
ing; then  he  makes  for  himself  a pocket,  and  a 
pocket  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  civilisa- 
tion and  art  ever  achieved  for  a man.  You 
must  have  a knife  in  order  to  live,  and  if  you 
have  no  pocket,  where  are  you  to  put  your 
knife?  Yon  cannot  carry  it  between  your  teeth 
conveniently  for  long.  So,  by  degrees,  man 
bsgins  to  cover  himself,  and  then  the  wonder- 
ful little  person  wants  to  be  where  he  is  not.  He 
cannot  swim  until  he  learns,  and  when  he  learns 
he  does  it  well ; he  cannot  fly,  and  he  makes  a 
balloon,  and  by  and  by  he  will  succeed  in  that 
matter  admirably.  He  wants  to  be  where  he  is 
not,  and  he  invents  a bow  and  arrow.  The  flight 
of  the  arrow  is  very  short,  and  by  and  by  he 
invents  a gno,  and  he  is  enabled  to  hit  bis 
enemy  without  going  near  him.  And  in  these 
deadly  days  of  detestable  slaughter  men  are 
enabled  to  stand  here  and  act  five  miles  off. 
Man  has,  however,  few  years  to  live  in,  and  he 
conquers  that  by  producing  a library  where  the 
thoughts  of  all  ages  are  gathered  together,  and 
this  poor  little  creature  of  three  score  years  and 
ten  is  able  to  commune  with  the  most  ancient 
days.  At  a very  early  period  in  his  life  man 
shows  a sense  of  beauty.  He  dyes  perhaps 
the  last  pattern  of  fashion  into  hia  own  face  in 
blue  mould.  The  savage  very  soon  becomes 
ornamental,  and  that  love  of  beauty  you  may 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  great  instincts  of 
humanity.  Now  art  is  systematic  in  the  pur- 
suit of  beauty.  Beauty  is  marked  upon  every 
work  of  God,  and.  therefore,  the  love  of  beauty 
is  simply  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  method; 
and  if  you  will  look  into  nature  a little,  you 
will  find  no  mere  poor  vnlgar  utility  in  it.  The 
great  architect  of  the  universe  never  made  a 
single  work  yet  in  which  vulgar  utility  was 
simply  the  measure  of  production.  One  man 
says  “ Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,”  therefore  it  is 
nothing.  “Well,”  I say,  “yon  fool!  whoever 
expected  it  to  be  any  deeper  ? The  marvellous- 
ness  of  beauty  is,  that  being  only  skin  deep,  it 
is  so  deep.  It  is  only  skin  deep,  and  though 
you  bray,  who  can  stand  against  beanty  r 
Graceful  men  and  graceful  women  are  a power 
wherever  they  go.” 


SLATE  CISTERNS. 

Earj-EBifro  to  your  correapondents,  thoie  cannot  be 
any  bastard  slate  slab  made  inio  cist- 


I have  used  slate  cisterns  over  W.C.,  and  by  only 
g the  outside  bottom,  no  “mist’^'^or  ‘‘dampness’  will 
” or  get  attached  to 


— ...  Without  doing  this,  the 
least  opening  to  admit  the  atmosphere  will  always  produc* 
what  18  erroneously  called  ‘‘leakage"  or  ‘‘ sweatiug. 
Slate  cisterns  painted  on  the  insides  make  the  bjst  bread 
«nd  flour  safes.  K-  Williams. 


CHARGES  AGAINST  A CLERGYMAN  AS 
TO  A BRICKFIELD. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Faversham,  Kent,  after 
an  investigation  at  the  Sittinghourae  Police-station,  which 
extended  over  three  days,  have  committed  the  Rev. 
William  English,  formerly  the  vicar  of  Milton-next- 
Sittingboarne,  but  now  residing  at  Emmanuel  Vicarage, 
Camberwell,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes,  to  be 
held  at  Maidstone,  on  various  charges  of  perjury,  and 
suborning  and  inciting  others  to  commit  perjury.  Mr. 
Evans  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Serjeaut  Sleigh 
appeared  for  the  defence.  The  proceedings  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Peter  Bavrden,  a briekmaker  and  patentee  of  some 
briokmakine  machines,  residing  at  Notiing-hill.  iFrom  his 
evidence  it  appeared  that  in  18B8,  inconsequence  of  seeing 
an  advertisement  that  a certain  brickfield  m the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Raioham  was  for  sale  or  hire,  be  went  down 
to  that  place,  and  met  the  defendant,  the  Rev.  W.  Ecglish. 
He  Tisited  the  bricklielil  in  the  company  of  the  defendant, 
whorepresentedthat  it  contained  earth  capable  of  making 
the  best  bricks  in  the  neighbouibood.  From  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  defendant  he  was  induced  to  hire 
the  field,  one  clause  in  the  agreement  being  that  he  should 
pav  a royalty  for  -l.bOO.OOO  bricks  every  year,  whether  he 
made  that  quantity  or  not.  It  was  declared  by  several 
respectable  witnesses  that  the  earth  in  this  field  was  not 
capable  of  making  marketable  bticks.  A clamp  of  bricks 
was  standing  in  the  field  at  the  time  in  queaiion,  which 
defendant  alleged  had  been  made  from  the  earPh  of  that 
particular  field,  whereas  it  was  proved  that  many  of  the 
bricks  which  were  placed  outside  the  clamp,  and  were  of 
a far  superior  quality  to  those  in  the  interior,  were  made 
from  earth  specially  carted  for  the;  purpose  from  another 
iield.  The  bricks  made  from  the  earth  of  the  field  hired 
by  Bawden  were  said  to  be  positively  useless.  Bawden 
consequently  sued  the  defendant  for  obtaining  from  him  a 
valuable  security  by  fraudulent  pretences  iu  respect  of 
this  field,  and  the  action  was  tried  at  the  Maidstone 
Spring  Assizes  in  1870.  Defend mt  was  then  eianiined  as 
u witness,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  having,  as  it  was 
slleoed,  sworn  falsely  at  that  trial,  a verdict  was  entered 
for  the  defendant.  Subsequently  a rule  nisi  was  obtained 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a new  trial.  The  argu- 
ments were  heard  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  re- 
lused  to  grant  the  application.  The  present  proceedings 
were  then  taken.  The  evidence  of  witnesses  called  wout 
to  show  that  at  the  trial  atMaidstoae  the  defendant,  when 
open  his  oath,  had  sworn  that  be  was  not  alone  with  the 
plaintiff  in  the  brickfield  when  the  representations 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Ilacclesfield  School  of  Art.— A meeting  of 
tbe  oommittee  of  this  achool  baa  been  held  to 
receive  the  report  of  a deputation  -which  had 
recently  waited  on  Mr.  Cole,  the  secretary  ofthe 
Science  and  Art  Department,  Sonbh  Kensington 
Museum.  The  deputation  stated,  at  considerable 
length,  tbe  nature  of  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Cole,  the  resolt  of  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  ; and  plans  for  a new  bnilding  were 
ordered  to  bo  prepared  by  the  art  master,  Mr.  J. 
Ford,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government.  As 
ao  evidence  of  tbo  interest  felt  in  the  silk  trade 
of  Macclesfield  by  Mr.  Cole  (who  represents  the 
Government),  it  was  stated  that  even  the  maxi- 
mum Government  grant  for  a new  school  would 
be  increased,  provided  this  town  manifested  a 
determination  to  have  a new  sohool,  and  to  sup- 
port it  in  efficiency  when  erected.  The  feeling 
of  the  Government,  as  represented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  appeared  to  be 
that  a silk  or  mannfactutiog  town  should  havea 
good  school  for  the  promotion  of  taste,  art,  and 
design.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  inspect 
the  plans,  prior  to  their  being  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  consideration. 

The  Shefjidd  School  of  irJ.  — This  annual 
gathering  has  taken  place  with  great  success. 
Whether  it  was  the  attractive  works  of  art,  got 
together  by  Mr.  Sonnes  and  tbe  Council  of  the 
School  at  much  trouble,  or  genuine  interest  in 
the  institution  itself,  that  drew  together  so  large 
and  gay  a company,  onr  authority,  the  Sheffield 
Independent,  is  not  prepared  to  say.  Mr.  George 
Dawson  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  course  of 
his  speech  he  said  Did  it  ever  strike  you  to 
think  of  what  man  mnst  be  in  his  savage  state  ? 
What  a poor,  little,  helpless,  queer  biped  he 
looks.  A wicked  satirist  called  him  once  a 
forked  raddiah  with  a cnrionsly  carved  head.  Tl'e 
are  sent  into  this  world  not  like  that,  because 
we  come  richly  dowered  by  many  generations  of 
culture  ; but  think  of  your  barbarian  forefather 
as  he  stood  on  this  earth  with  no  farnitore 
whatsoever — not  even  a pocket  to  put  anything 
into.  But  80  it  pleased  the’  Almighty.  He 
made  man  stark  naked,  and  ugly,  knowing 
nothing  whatsoever,  but  having  a certain  amount 
But  what  a wonderful  development 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting,  of  members  only, 
will  be  held  on  the  Gth  of  March,  to  consider 
the  recommendation  of  the  council,  that  the 
royal  gold  medal  bo  awarded,  subject  to  her 
Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  to  Mr.  James  Fer- 
gnsson ; that  the  Soane  medallion  (with  the 
sum  of  501.)  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
drawings  distinguished  by  the  device  of  a 
“ horse-shoe  that  the  Institute  silver  medal, 
with  51.  53.,  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  word 
“Student”  within  a triangle;  and  that  the 
Institute  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  essay  bearing  the  device  of  “ two 
leaves  within  a circle.”  The  meeting  will  also 
be  requested  to  consider  a resolution  passed  by 
the  Professional  Practice  committee,  and  since 
adopted  by  the  Council,  respecting  the^  “ terms 
of  appointment  of  architects  for  public  build- 
inge,”  issued  last  year  by  the  Office  of  Works ; 
to  confirm,  if  approved,  the  “general  headings 
for  clauses  of  contract,”  as  settled  between  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  and  the  Committee  of 
the  London  Builders’  Society  ; and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  soggestiou  made  in  the  presi- 
dent’s opening  address  for  the  present  session, 
as  to  the  office  of  secretary.  A communication 
respecting  a proposed  scheme  for  an  annual 
conference  of  architects,  to  be  held  at  the  Insti- 
tute, will  also  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 
Plenty  of  business,  certainly,  for  one  night. 


of  intellect.  _ 

Ic  UtoTS;  Mdl  -ti;-.  I he  bed  come  to.  This  curious  little  b.ped, appu- 


goolis  litttiiliii. 


London : 


Laxton's  Builders’  Price  Book  for  1S71. 

Kelly  & Co. 

The  current  edition  of  Laxton’s  Price  Book 
contains  a considerable  amount  of  fresh  in- 
formation. Parts  of  it  have  been  rearranged, 
and  a large  number  of  prices  added  of  modern 
inventions  and  recent  novelties.  Besides  the 
whole  of  the  Building  Act,  there  are  notes  of 
cases  explanatory  of  its  working.  In  short,  it  la 
a book  to  have. 
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VARIORUM. 

Tue  editor  of  the  Leisure  Hour  is  giving  some 
interesting  and  valuable  observations  on  America 
and  its  people.  Speaking  of  the  general  use 
made  of  the  electric  telegraph,  he  says, — " An- 
other curious  instance  I may  mention  of  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  in  the  details  even  of  indoor 
life.  In  the  hospital  at  Cincinnati  I snsv  a 
bureau  in  the  hall,  in  charge  of  a smart  coloured 
boy.  Wires  centred  in  this  office  from  all  the 
wards,  and  every  hour  the  temperature  in  each 
ward  was  telegraphed  by  the  head  nurse,  and 
entered  by  the  clerk,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
msdical  superintendent,  whose  room  was  adjoin- 
ing. In  many  private  as  well  as  public  estab- 
lishments the  telegraphic  arrangements  are 
equally  complete.  The  Americans  know  how  to 
make  the  most  use  of  electricity,  as  well  as  of 
steam.”  As  to  the  arrangement  of  houses  in 
New  York, — “One  thing  I specially  noticed,  that 
the  basements  are  far  more  carefully  constructed 
than  in  oar  London  houses.  I was  in  the  base- 
ment of  various  stores,  and,  even  in  low-lying 
streets  like  Canal-street,  the  arrangements  were 
all  that  could  bo  desired  for  health  and  business 
convenience.  In  London,  while  looking  in  at 
shop-windows,  one  is  saluted  with  pestilential 
odours  from  the  open  grating  above  the  dark 
subterranean  ground.  In  New  York  the  ground 
floor  is  usually  light  and  wholesome.  With  our 
skill  in  glass  and  iron  work,  a great  improve- 
ment  could  surely  be  made  in  the  basement 
floors  of  our  business  streets.  I suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  laud  and  property  laws  partly 
aecoQut  for  the  more  careful  building  in  New 
York.  What  interest  has  a tenant- in  London  to 
erect  a bnilding  to  last  much  beyond  the  term 
of  a lease,  when  the  building  then  becomes  the 
property  of  the  ground  landlord  ? Sic  vos  non 

woftis  (xAificaiis” The  Barh  Blue  (Sampson 

Low)  is  a monthly  magazine,  intended  to  be 
connected  with  Oxford  and  Oxford  men, — at 
least,  for  a time.  It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Frennd,  and  has  commenced  fairly  well.  Several 
well-known  men  are  amongst  the  contributors. 
Some  enterprising  publisher  will,  doubtless,  soon 
organise  the  Light  Blue,  in  the  interests  of  Cam- 
bridge,  and  in  due  time  every  line  of  the  spec- 
trum will  have  its  representative  journal,  the 
London  University  possibly  winding  up  the  list 

with  the  Beep  Read. London  Society,  now 

edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn  (Bentley  & Sou), 
has  taken  a fresh  start.  The  nnmber  for  March 

is  a good  one. In  Fraser,  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor 

gives  further  account  of  recent  discoveries, 
under  the  heading,  “ The  Sun’s  Corona."  The 
paper  on  Barham  (Ingoldaby)  is  sure  to  find 
readers. 


|ilisr,e]IiTiua:. 

Monster  Blast  at  Granite  Quarries. — 

It  is  estimated  that  80,000  tons  of  rock  have 
been  thrown  down  by  one  blast  at  the  Bonaw 
Quarries,  near  Inverary,  in  Scotland.  Prepara- 
tions have  been  in  progress  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  for  this  blast.  The  fineness  of 
the  day  induced  considerable  numbers  of  the 
couutry  people  to  take  up  their  position  upon 
various  safely  distant  points  of  view  on  the  hills 
surrounding  Loch  Etivo.  A rongh  protecting 
house  was  formed  for  the  battery  at  a point  100 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  on  the 
same  level  as  the  quarry  floor,  along  which  the 
conducting  wires  were  laid  till  they  formed  a 
junction  with  the  battery  near  to  the  site  of  the 
quarry  at  the  shipping  quay.  From  this  point 
Mr.  Sim,  of  Glasgow,  the  proprietor,  crossed 
Loch  Etive  to  the  Goat  Island — 200  yards  dis- 
tant— with  the  working  cords  of  the  battery. 
Here  he  found  a desirable  place  for  shelter  from 
flying  stones.  From  his  position  he  was  also 
enabled  to  obtain  a near  view  of  the  working  of 
the  blast.  In  the  firing  there  was  no  report  or 
noise,  merely  a silent  heaving  of  the  mountain, 
bursting  and  pressing  forward  innumerable  pieces 
of  rook  from  the  formations  in  which  they  had 
existed  in  their  natural  state.  The  quantity  of, 
rock  displaced  is  enormous,  being  computed  by 
measurement  at  80,000  tons,  constituting  this 
blast  the  largest  and  best  which  Mr.  Sim  has  had 
during  bis  18  years’  experience  of  this  peculiar 
system  of  blasting. 

Somerset  County  Xiunatlc  Asylum 
Chapel.— We  have  received  a letter  on  this 
subject,  signed  “ X.  X.  X.,”  complaining  of 
excess  of  cost  and  other  things ; but  we  do  not 
' feel  it  necessary  now  to  carry  the  matter 
■further. 


The  Proposed  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and 
Charlngr^cross  Railway. — A public  meeting 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  bouses 
lying  along  the  proposed  line  of  construction  of 
the  above  railway  has  been  held  at  Caldwell’s 
Assembly-rooms,  Dean-street,  Soho,  Mr.  Milnes 
in  the  chair,  to  adopt  measures  for  procuring  the 
insertion  of  a clause  in  the  Bill  compelling  the 
railway  companies  in  whose  immediate  in- 
terests the  line  was  to  be  made,  to  give  compen- 
sation to  all  those  whose  property  or  business 
might  be  damaged  by  tho  construction  of  the 
line.  The  chairman  stated  that  hundreds  of 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in  theNew-roadand 
other  localities  were  completely  ruined  during 
the  progress  of  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  Tot- 
teaham-court-road,  Soho,  and  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
were  fully  justified  in  taking  measures  to  protect 
their  interests.  A resolution  was  adopted  in 
favour  of  steps  being  taken  for  protecting  the 
interests  in  question,  and  a petition  to  Par- 
liament  for  that  end  was  signed  by  nearly  all 
present. 

The  Albert  Hall  of  Arts. — On  Saturday 
last  a concert  was  given  to  the  workmem  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
of  Science  at  Kensington-gore,  by  Messrs.  Lucas, 
the  contractors.  The  hall  was,  in  addition,  occu- 
pied by  a large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  entire  audience  numbering  over  8,000.  The 
instrumental  performers  were  the  band  of  ama- 
teurs known  as  the  Wandering  Minstrels,  under 
the  conductorship  of  the  Hon.  Seymour  Egerton, 
and  tho  soloists,  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  and  Miss 
Anna  Williams.  The  programme  included  ths 
overtures  to  Masaniello,  Zampa,  and  William 
Tell,  the  march  from  Tannhausor,  and  some 
waltz  music.  The  effect  of  Gounod’s  “ Prayer," 
as  sung  by  Miss  Williams,  was  particularly  fine. 
Difference  of  opinion  exists,  according  to  posi- 
tion of  listeners,  as  to  the  existence  or  not  of  an 
interfering  echo.  Before  determining,  we  are 
disposed  to  wait  till  the  hangings  of  the  boxes 
and  other  fittings  are  in  their  places.  In  several 
respects  this  first  experiment  of  filling  the  Hall 
must  be  pronounced  satisfactory. 

The  Carpenter’s  Shop. — A professor  at 
Munich,  says  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  has  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experience  on  the  season- 
ing of  wood,  which,  as  a practical  question,  is 
worth  attention  in  many  quarters.  Growing- 
wood,  says  the  Professor,  contains  in  winter 
about  50  per  cent,  of  water ; in  March  and  April 
46  ; and  48  per  cent,  sent  in  the  next  three 
months,  with  but  little  variation  up  to  November. 
Timber  dried  in  the  air  holds  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  water : never  less  than  10  per  oent. 
Wood  dried  by  artificial  means  until  all  moisture 
is  expelled,  is  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  and  be- 
comes brittle.  If  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
wood  are  to  be  preserved,  the  drying  must  begin 
at  a moderate  heat,  and  be  carried  oa  very 
slowly.  For  the  drying  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
such  as  are  used  by  joiners  and  oubinet-makers, 
the  Professor  recommends  a bath  of  dry  sand, 
heated  to  a temperature  not  exceeding  100®. 
The  sand  diffuses  the  heat,  and  absorbs  moisture  j 
but  it  must  be  cold  when  the  wood  is  first  buried 
therein. 

A Testimonial. — On  the  276h  nltimo  the 
clerks  and  foremen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Patman  & Fotheringham,  builders,  met  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  Southampton-row,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  Mr.  James  B.  Colwill,  on 
his  leaving  the  firm  to  commence  business  on 
his  own  account,  a gold  chain  and  a compli- 
mentary  address,  which  bore  the  signatures  of 
23  subsoribers.  Mr.  Wm.  Richardson  acted  as 
chairman  on  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Skill  as 
vice-chair.  The  former  accompanied  the  gift 
with  a few  kindly  and  woll-choaen  remarks,  to 
which  Mr.  Colwill  responded,  avowing  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  present,  and  still  more  of 
the  friendly  feelings  by  which  the  donors  were 
actuated. 

Cottag-o  Hospital  for  Consumption. — 

The  Fancy  Bazaar  to  be  held  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Riding  School,  Kuightabridge,  in 
aid  of  the  National  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
on  the  separate  or  cottage  principle,  erected 
near  Ventnor,  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  fixed 
to  take  place  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  ISth  of  May, 
1871,  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the 
third  pair  of  houses  now  being  erected  at  the 
entire  cost  of  two  gentlemen,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
furnishing  and  opening  these  houses  for  the 
reception  of  patients. 


Building-  Operations  In  Walsall. — During 
a general  ramble  round  Walsall,  with  note-book 
in  hand,  the  Walsall  Observer  has  dotted  down 
his  thoughts  on  several  of  the  buildings  and 
other  works  executed  during  the  past  year.  He 
was  nob  aware,  he  says,  that  so  much  had  been 
done  daring  the  time.  First  he  notices  the  new 
church  at  Caldmore,  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  and  the 
Church  Schools  at  the  Batts.  The  first  is  in- 
complete ; want  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  aisles 
completely  spoils  both  the  internal  and  exterior 
appearance.  Mr.  Veal  is  the  architect,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Lovett,  botb  of  Wolverhampton. 
Of  St.  Peter’s  School,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Atkins  fhe  builder.  These 
schools  havo  been  recently  opened.  The  Butts 
Church  School  was  designed  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  of 
Stafford,  and  is  being  built  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  of 
Darlaston  and  Walsall.  The  Ohserrer  then  notes 
particulars  as  to  numerous  villas  and  other 
houses,  &c.,  and  says,  “ We  sincerely  trust  that 
all  intending  builders  of  houses  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  some  person  of  skill 
and  taste,  so  that  our  suburbs  may  not  be  dis- 
figured by  such  a tasteless  and  inoongruoua  mass 
of  erections  as  at  the  present." 

The  New  Hlver  Company  and  its  Pro- 
perty in  Hertford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hert- 
ford Council,  Councillor  Garratt,  in  moving 
that  a committee  bo  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  rateable  value  of  property  belonging  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  River  Company,  within 
the  borough  of  Hertford,  said  the  New  River 
Company  sends  to  London  a daily  supply  of 

26.500.000  gallons  of  water,  from  which  it 
receives,  by  the  sale  annually,  the  sum  of 
252,0001.,  or  equal  to  more  than  9,3001.  per 
annum  for  every  1,000,000  gallons  supplied 
daily.  Chadwell  Spring  contributes  to  that 
quantity  4,500,000  gallons  daily,  which  is  equal 
to  one-sixth,  aud  a trifle  over,  of  the  whole 
supply.  The  total  expenses  of  the  New  River, 
including  working  expenses,  rates,  taxes,  income- 
tax,  &c.,  amounts  to  119,0001.,  leaving  a net 
profit  of  133,0001.  Taking  one-sixth  of  that 
sum  as  the  profit  of  the  Now  River  from  the 
Chadwell  Spring,  it  amounts  to  22,1661.  IBs.  4d  , 
which  proftc  is  derived  from  this  borough.  About 

18.500.000  gallons  were  daily  taken  from  tho 
River  Lee,  which  flows  through  the  borough,  and 
which  produces  a profit  of  about  100,0001.  per 
annum  after  working  expenses,  rates,  taxes, 
income-tax,  &o.,  are  paid.  Tho  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Effect  of  Cheap  Railway  Fares. — The 
chairman  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
(Mr.  n.  S.  Thompson)  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
on  Friday.  The  result  in  twelve  months  of  a 
reduction  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  their 
fares  had  been  an  increase  of  51,158  first-class, 
151,122  second-class,  and,  1,179,000  third-class 
passengers.  The  aggregate  reoaiptsof  first-class 
fares  showed  a loss  of  871. 5 but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  receipts  from  second  and 
third  class  passengers  amounted  to  9,4231.  and 
34,1911.  respectively. 

Tho  War  and  the  Railways. — The  reduc- 
tion in  the  receipts  of  the  South-Eiatern  Railway 
during  the  past  half-year,  caused  by  the  war,  was 
66,0001.  The  capitulation  of  Paris  bad  such  an 
effect  on  M.  Petieb,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  of  France,  that  he 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Tho 
public  were  indebted  to  M.  Petiet  and  Mr. 
Eborall  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
through  booking  between  France  and  England. 

The  Fatal  Sewer  Accident  at  Mile-end. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  bodies  of  the 
three  meu  suffocated  by  the  fall  of  earth,  while 
excavating,  on  Saturday  week,  at  the  bottom  of 
a new  sewer  in  Paul’s-road,  Mile-end.  The 
sewer  was  25  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  sides  of  the 
cutting  were  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  through 
which  the  water  oozed.  Some  witnesses  de- 
posed that  the  sides  were  not  properly  strutted, 
and  that  the  foreman  had  been  remonstrated 
with.  Tho  jnry  returned  a verdict  of  “Acci- 
dental Death,  resulting  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  strutting  of  tho  sewer."  Thejury  requested 
the  coroner  to  censure  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  foreman 
of  the  woiks. 

Monumental.  — The  marble  statue  of 
Abraham  L-ncoIn,  of  which  Miss  Vinnie  Ream 
was  the  sculptor,  was  unveiled  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  and  Congress,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 
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The  Annual  Trades  Congress.— Hessra. 
G.  Odger,  W.  Harry,  G.  Howell,  G.  Potter,  and 
W.  Cremer,  the  committee  in  whom  the  last 
Trades  CongresB,  held  at  Birmingham,  vested 
the  authority  for  convening  the  next  congress  to 
he  held  in  London,  on  Satnrday  last  issued  a 
circular  to  every  trades  council  and  trade  society 
throughoutthe  United  Kingdom,  informing  them 
them  that  the  Congress  was  convened  for  Mon- 
day.  March  6th,  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  the  Port- 
land-rooms,  Foley-place,  Pitzroy-sqnare,  and 
inviting  them  to  send  delegates.  The  sittings 
of  the  Congress  are  expected  to  last  for  the 
whole  week.  The  programme  contains  the 
following  snbjeots  for  diaonssion  1.  Trade- 
unions  and  Legislation.  2.  Mines  Regnlation 
Bill,  the  Truck  System,  and  Weekly  Payment  of 
War'es.  3.  Employment  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Agricnlture,  Workshops,  and  Factories. 
4,  Convict  Labour  v.  Free  Labonr.  5.  Applica- 
tion of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  Trade 
Disputes.  6.  Redaction  of  the  Hours  of  Labour. 

7.  Co-operation  and  Industrial  Partnerships. 

8.  Taxation,  Imperial  and  Local.  9.  Education, 
Primary  and  Technical.  10.  Direct  Representa- 
tion of  Labonr  in  Parliament.  11.  International 
Fraternisation  of  Labonr.  12.  War,  Standing 
Armies,  [and  their  Injarious  Effects  upon  In- 
dustry. 13.  Utilisation  of  Waste  Lands  and 
Unemployed  Labour.  14.  Emigration  as  effect- 
ing Working  Men.  15.  The  Commission  Ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  working  of  Friendly 
Societies. 


Railways  on  Suspension  Principle. — 

The  Melbourne  Argus  says, — ft  the  London 
Engineer  of  SOoh  September,  1870, _ there  is  a 
description  of  a new  and  cheap  railway  on  the 
suspension  principle,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fell, 
the  engineer  who  is  so  well  known  in  connexion 
with  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  line 
across  the  Alps,  and  it  is  stated  that  by  this 
plan  practicable  railways,  which  may  be  work-sd 
either  by  locomotives  or  by  an  endless  rope,  can 
be  made  at  a cost  of  1,0001.  per  mile.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  a precisely  similar 
scheme  was  brought  into  notice  here  two  years 
a^o  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  and  that  this  gentleman 
then  associated  it  with  Mr.  Fell’s  discovery  of 
traction  by  adhesion  to  a central  rail.  Mr.  Dyer 
had  previously  laboured  hard  to  introduce  the 
same  plan  in  New  South  Wales,  and  had  spent 
thirteen  years  in  advocating  ,ib  there.  In  1857 
he  declared  that  he  could  make  railways  for 
1,0001.  per  mile,  but  was  always  met  with  ridi- 
cule. He  now  entertains  the  hope  that  the 
weight  and  authority  of  Mr.  Fell’s  name  will 
lead  to  the  trial  out  there  of  some  practical 
experiment  with  this  new  form  of  railway. 


EdinbuTgb  Architectural  Association.— 

At  a meeting  of  this  Associadon,  held  in  the  hall, 
5,  St.  Andrew-aqnare,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th 
ult.,  a paper,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Richardson,  was  read, 
on  “The  Architects  and  Architecture  of  the 
Present  Day.”  The  writer  condemned  the 
practice  of  taking  a number  of  pupils  for  inerely 
selfish  purposes,  and  urged  that  an  architect 
should  adhere  to  one  style  only. 


The  Trade-Union  Bill.— At  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Amalgamated 
Trades,  the  report  of  a snb-committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Bill  has  been  adopted.  The  principal 
recommendation  was,  that  the  third  or  criming 


clause  be  expunged,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  unjust  and  exceptional  in  its  operation. 


Explosion  in  the  Chartered  Gasworks. — 

At  the  works  of  the  City  of  London  Chartered 
Gas  Company,near  Barking,  one  of  four  enormous 
gasometers  had  risen  as  high  as  it  could  upon 
the  columns  snpporting  it,  when,  apparently 
from  its  being  overfilled,  and  by  the  force  of  a 
gale  of  wind,  the  supports  or  columns  gave  way, 
and  the  gasometer  tilted  on  one  side,  which  had 
the  effect  of  letting  the  gas  escape.  The  volume 
of  gas  was  blown  by  the  wind  to  a distance  of 
about  100  yards  into  a blacksmith’s  forge,  the 
fire  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  ignited  it. 
The  result  was  a terrific  explosion,  the  sheet  of 
flame  extending  high  into  the  air,  and  being 
visible  for  miles  around.  The  workmen,  on 
seeing  the  columns  give  way,  ran  off,  and  before 
the  gas  became  ignited  had  got  beyond  reach  of 
danger.  Except  damage  to  the  gasometer  and 
loss  of  the  gas,  which  was  considerable,  no  serious 
injury  was  sustained.  Fortunately  the  wind  was 
in  the  direction  to  blow  the  gas  away  from  the 
other  three  gasometers.  Portions  of  the  gaso- 
meter were  doubled  up  like  a roll  of  carpet,  and 
the  pillars  were  broken  down. 


Tramways  for  tlie  City.  — The  Court  of 
Common  Council,  sitting  at  Guildhall,  have  had 
under  their  consideration  the  question  of  allowing 
tramways  to  enter  the  City  5 and  Mr.  De  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
brought  up  a report  from  that  body,  which  baa 
now  the  care  and  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways of  the  City,  recommending  that  it  be  con- 
stituted the  authority  for  carrying  out  within  the 
City  the  powers  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  street  tramways.  It  was  eventually 
resolved  that  the  court  petition  Parliament  on 
the  subject,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby 
have  a locus  standi  there,  and  ahonld  be  able  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  any  snob  Bills  in  the 
interest  of  the  City.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  by  whom  the  report  was  presented, 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duotioQ  of  tramways  into  the  broader  streets  of 
the  City. 


Tke  Drinking  Pountaln  Movement. — 

A marble  fountain  at  Newbury,  presented  by 
the  Baroness  Weld,  in  accordance  with  the  1 
intention  of  her  late  husband  (Mr.  V7interbottom),  . 
has  been  opened  for  public  use  with  very  little  j 

ceremony.  The  fountain  stands  at  the  junotion 
of  the  Southampton  and  Andover  roads,  on  the  1 
site  of  some  dilapidated  cottages  which  dis- 
figured that  approach  to  the  borough. 


Tke  Market  Hall,  WhltchurcU  — At  a 

special  meeting  of  the  local  Board,  the  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  new  market  hall  was 
entered  into.  Fourteen  teuders  had  been  sent 
in.  After  some  discussion  the  tender  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  Stringer,  of  Sandbaoh,  builder,  was 
accepted.  The  amount  of  this  is  5,9101 , including 
fixtures.  The  work  is  to  be  begun  soon,  and 
finished  in  twelve  months. 


The  Post-office.— Sir  : I read,  in  this  week’s 
Builder,  some  observations  in  explanation  as  to 
whom  the  credit  (?)  of  thedesign  of  the  New  Post- 
office  in  St.  Martin’ s-Je-Grand  is  due  ? Can  the 
same  authorities  tell  us  to  whom  the  credit  (?) 

, should  be  given  for  the  addition  over  the  oen- 
' tral  portico  of  the  older  building— the  present 
Post-office  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  ?— Z. 


Proposed  New  Public  Bulldlogs,  Bllston. 

Mr.  Taylor,  town  surveyor,  has  prepared  a plan 
showing  the  accommodation  which  buildings 
erected  on  the  site  just  purchased  by  the  Com- 
missioners  will  afford  to  the  town.  The  piece  of 
land  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a free  library  will  hold  a building  com- 
prising  a library,  21  ft.  by  9 ft. ; and  reading- 
room,  35  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  town-hall  will  afford 
space  on  the  lower  floor  for  the  undermentioned 
rooms : — Committee-room,  21  ft.  by  14  ft.  5 
board-room,  21  fc.  by  18  ft.  5 clerk's  office,  14  ft. 
by  21  ft. ; surveyor’s  office,  21  ft  by  14  ft. ; col- 
lector’s office,  14  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  upper  floor, 
according  to  the  plan,  will  comprise: — Town- 
hall,  53  ft.  by  64  ft. ; ante-room,  18  ft.  by 
13  ft.  9 in  ; cloak-room,  9 ft.  by  13  ft. ; retiring- 
room,  18  ft.  by  12  fc,,  together  with  lavatories 
closets,  &c.  The  Commissioners  have  resolved 
that  the  town-hall  and  free  library  shall  be  of 
one  style  of  architecture. 


Spongy  Iron  as  a Deodoriser.  — There  is 
some  mystery  in  the  spongy  form  of  motal  and 
other  substances,  not  yet  cleared  up.  Spongy 
platinum  is  a substance  with  curious  proper- 
ties, and  the  spongy  form  of  charcoal  seems  to 
have  something  specially  to  do  with  its  deodo- 
rising power.  Dr.  Voolckor  now  declares  spongy 
iron  to  be  a deodorising  material  of  greater 
power  than  animal  charcoal.  Sewage  water 
passed  through  a filter  of  this  substinee  is  said 
to  be  completely  purified,  and  this  filtered  water, 
after  having  been  kept  six  months  protected 
by  the  air,  has  been  found  to  bo  perfectly 
sweet,  and  free  from  any  fungoid  growth.  The 
spongy  iron  is  obtained  by  calcining  a finely 
divided  iron  ore  with  charcoal.  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  London,  but  once  of  Liverpool,  whose  name  is 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  electrotype, 
has  for  some  time  been  advocating  the  use  of  a 
filter  of  this  description 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 

annaal  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  House  in  Conduib-streot,  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  instant. 


Sculpture.— Mr.  G.  G.  Adams  has  recently 
executed  a bust  of  Lord  Brougham  in  marble, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Counoil  Chamber 
at  Guildhall. 


TENDERS. 


For  Cobham  Park,  Surrey.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry* 
R.A..  architect.  Quantitiea  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Strud- 
wick  and  Messrs.  Strudwick  <S  Menuie 

Cubitt  & Co.  ..  £31,416  0 0 

Lucas  Brothers  30,900  0 0 

Haward  Brothers 29,874  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons 29,343  0 0 

Smith  & Co 28,927  0 0 

Shearburn  28.530  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  [accepted)  27,700  0 0 


Wrought-iron  Sleepers. — A new  railway 
sleeper  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Richard  Gam- 
mon, of  Westbury.  This  sleeper  is  made  up  of 
a number  of  webs  and  plates  of  rolled  iron, 
riveted  together,  and  pierced  with  bolt-holes 
for  the  chairs.  This  saves  about  two-thirds  of 
the  labour  in  laying,  and  leaves  bub  little  work 
to  be  done  by  labour.  The  direct  cost  is  said  to 
be  not  more  than  Is.  each  above  that  of  the  best 
wooden  sleepers,  while  they  are  calculated  to 
last  ten  times  as  long  in  tropical  countries,  and 
three  times  as  long  in  Europe. 


For  building  a new  chancel,  restry,  and  organ-ebamber 
to  the  district  church  of  Christ  Church,  Warnunster. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  architect 

Revised  tenders. 

Seaaaell  & Pontin  £771  16  0 

Strong  & Searchfield 726  0 0 

Parsons  & Dutch  (accepted)  724  7 0 


Oxford  Architectural  Society.— Merton 
College  was  visited  on  Satnrday  last,  when 
Bearly  a hundred  of  the  members  and  their 
friends  were  present.  The  party  then  went  into 
the  gardens,  and  visited  the  city  wall,  when  some 
interesting  particnlars  were  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Parker,  who  said  that  the  probable  date  of  its 
construction  was  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  The  party  then  visited  St.  Alban 
Pall  by  the  kindness  of  the  principal,  and, 
returning  to  Merton  College  Gardens,  went  out 
by  the  gate  facing  the  meadow,  and  traced  the 
course  of  the  city  wall. 


Opening  of  Staines  Bridge.— On  Satnrday 
Stainea-bridge  was  thrown  open  free  from  toll. 
The  ceremony  was  of  a very  simple  character. 
The  inhabitants  of  Staines,  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  will  result  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  invited  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a public  dijevner  after  the  opening. 
Colonel  Challoner  presided,  and  General  Wood 
occupied  the  vioe-chair. 


For  villa  residence  etEast  Sheen  (oxclueiveof  stabling). 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Gandy.  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell, 

architect:—  ^ ^ 

Sharpington  & Cole  £2,283  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,122  0 0 


For  additional  story  to  St.  Matthew's  Schools,  City- 
. »r_  T — _ Ridge,  architect.  Quautities  by 


road.  Mr.  Lacey 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett:— 

Hill  & Sons  

Dove  Brothers 

Williams  

Roberts 

Capps  & Bitao 

Scrivener  & White 


£698  0 0 
685  0 0 
633  0 0 
594  0 0 
684  0 0 
668  0 0 


Cameo  Cutting. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that 
none  of  the  students  of  the  Female  School  of 
Art  have  responded  to  the  offer  of  a premium 
for  the  best  cameo  produced  in  the  school,  as 
anuonneed  at  the  last  general  meeting.  The 
proposer  has  authorized  the  committee  to  offer 
the  amount  as  a prize  in  such  other  form  as  they 
may  determine. 


Safety  of  Railway  Travelling. — Although 
9 500,000  passengers  bad  been  carried  over 
the  South-Eastern  Railway,  not  a single  acci- 
dent was  reported  on  this  line  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  for  the  past  year.  They  ran  666 
trains  per  day,  which  stopped  and  started  4,083 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 


The  Trades  Movement. — The  joiners  of 
Edinburgh  have  held  au  aggregate  meeting,  and 
resolved  to  resist  any  attempt  to  farther  reduce 
their  wages. 


For  the  erection  of  a paper  wsrehonse  in  Farringdon- 
street.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  QuantUies  sup- 

0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,34')  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,338  0 0 

Caups&Kitso 2,2,2  0 0 

Elkington  2,249  0 0 

Browne  & Robiuson  (accepted)  2,190  0 0 


For  'the  erection  of  Parsonage  House,  Lyonsdown, 
BarneL  Mr.  Phillip  II.  Peters,  architect 

Linzell £2,220  0 0 

Bird 2.1^  0 0 

Scrivener  .it  Stevenson  1,900  0 0 

Pocock  1.870  0 0 

Brown  & Sons  1,660  0 0 

Walton  1,612  0 0 
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For  new  town-ball  and  markets  at  Whitohnrchj  Shrop- 
shire. Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lockwood,  architect : — 

Building.  Fittings, 

Samoel £7,178  0 0 £378  0 0 

Meabin  & Sons  ...  6,887  0 0 367  10  4 

Orchard  6,659  0 0 400  0 0 

Powell  & Co 6,660  0 0 376  10  0 

Yales 0,430  0 0 312  0 0 

Price 6,260  0 0 350  0 0 

Cobb 6,007  0 0 383  0 0 

Millington  & Son  6,9a0  0 0 362  0 0 

Andrews  6,808  18  0 286  9 0 

Binnian&Son 5,685  0 0 310  0 0 

Eeaddie 6,6'W  0 0 349  0 0 

Stringer  6,637  6 0 272  14  0 

"Wade  Brothers ...  5,400  0 0 -100  0 0 

Burkett 6,430  0 0 313  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Bromley  Palace,' Kent.  Mr.  Banks, 
•rchitect:— 

Cooper  £597  o 0 

Jerrard  664  0 0 

Payne  & Balding 6'4S  0 0 


For  Finishing  Two  Houiei,  SanksiJe. — We  are  asked  to 
transpose  the  first  two  tenders  thus  : — 

Pubble  £670  0 0 

Niblett  & Son  640  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H.-I.  O.-E  T-M.  A.-J.W.-\r.  R.  iCo.-Mr*.  B.-C.C.  N. 
— E.  M,  B.— K.  8.— E.  a.— F.  W.  a.— CoL  8.— Dr.  M.— 0.  E.  S,— T.  0. 
— F.  T.  M.-C.  8.  B,-V.  de  M,— O.  B.  F,— T.  M.  L,— Mcssrf.  P,— 

G.  W.  H.— L.  (’.  B.— W.  R — H.  8.— L.  H.  L — Improver, — W,  R. 

B.  C.— W.  H.  E.  (a  very  old  quiz).— 0.  P.  (we  canuot  go  Into  private 
dlipates),— J A.  F.  (letter  nu  been  forwarded).— W.  B.  (we  re- 
member euch  a cue,  but  cannot  look  back).— N.  H.  (lii.paulble  to  go 
back). — X.  Y.  Z.  (common  law  would  doubtless  provide  a remedy 
Consult  * solicitor).— Au  Old  Reader  of  the  Builder  (shall  be  looked 
to).— Pumpwork  (we  ehould  suggest  good  Medina  cement,  as  quick 
Mtting  Is  an  otjectj.-U.  E.  P.  (impossible  for  us  to  uy.  May  bo 
regulated  by  the  lease.  It  Is  aouietlinoa  jualntalued  that  a fence 
heloDga  to  the  persfin  on  whose  side  the  uail-heada  »re).— "On  Orua - 
mentation,”  next  v eek. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  hooks  and  giving 
addresses. 

XU  statements  of  facte,  lists  of  Tenders,  die.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addie^e  of  the  sender,  not  neoeasarlly  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  respontibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
dmblic  meetings,  ruts,  of  course,  with  the  authore. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTT‘EiaHTH  VOLUME  of  " THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  noui 
•ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Humbers 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each, 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Ofjice,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings otkJ  Siijience  each, 

Ad/ueriisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  curreti 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY,  ^ 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  tn  reply  to  AdA^ertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent, 

fSF  NOTICE. — All  Com/nvunications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^e.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Oommv/nications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher f* 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  noio  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Ofjice,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  anmini,  payable  in  advance. 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 


AET  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LOUDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturebs  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 


HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BAHBEZAT’S 
french  ironwork,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  269. 


Bath  and  Other  Building’  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymeu  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdfcs,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Coreham,  Wilts. — [AD^•T.] 

In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  S-.  oloih, 

P E W T N E R ’ S COM  FREHENSIYE 

JL  SPECIFIER;  a Guide  ta  the  Practical  Spedfleation  of  every 
Kind  of  Bulliling-AriiflcArs'  Work  ; with  P rmi  of  Building  Con. 
dliions  and  Agreements,  an  Appiendlz,  Foot  Notes,  and  Copious 
Index. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect. 

"The  catalogue  of  materiaU  aud  apolU'ices,  coupled  with  the 
terms  in  which  r,neyi-an  be  wronght  togetb-r  <n  coustruclion,  will 
surely  prove  a valuable  assUUnt  iu  the  oiaces  of  most  architeftts.” — 
77ie  Builder. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Patemoster-row. 

13  Y Order  of  the  TRUSTEES  of  the  SOANE 

\J  MrBE0M.-Th«  .MUBRUM,  13,  UnoolL’a-iiia-fiebln,  will  he 
OPEN  this  Srason  on  the  Wedn-nday  only  Id  etch  week  in  th« 
months  of  Fehtuary,  Mar-b.  .luly,  aud  August  ; and  on  the 
Wednesdays,  Thnrednyj,  ard  Fridays  in  April.  May,  and  June 
Cards  of  Adrulssion  to  be  obtained  of  the  Curator,  at  ihe  Museum,  or 
from  the  Trusties. 

MR.  JOHN  BOURNE’S  WuRK3  ON  THE  S^BAM-ENQINE. 
I-alest  Bdltlan,  in  4’.c>.  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 

546  Woodcu's,  price  42<  olcb, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

xA.  In  its  various  Applications  to  Mine*,  MilD.eteam  Naviga- 
tion. Railways,  and  Agriculture;  with  TbeuiotiCal  InvertigaUoas, 
Tables,  aud  Practical  Instrootious 

By  JOHN  BOriKNE,  CE. 

By  the  fame  Autbo-.  Iinorovei  E iltions  : — 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM-EN’GINE,  with  Practical 

Instrncttoiis  for  the  Manufa  tttre  aud  MiUagement  of  Eugiues  of 
everyCl'S’,  With  89  WoodenK  F't).  Sm  pric-g*. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM-ENGINE. 

New  Pdltinn.  including  many  New  Bximples,  with  124  Woodcuts. 
Fci>.  8vn,  nrlre  6*. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE  : a Key  to  the 

Catechism  of  the  Sterim-Engine.  Wltn  67  Woodcuts.  Pci).  3vo. 
ptic-  9*. 

TREATISE  on  the  SCREW-PROPELLER,  4to.  638. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GRRSN,  A CO.  Patoinoster-row. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

1 BTiILDRRS  and  Others  rlestiitig  a really  good  system,  cau 

have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILIrRRS'  BOi>KB,  by  DuDBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  lu  *’  The  Builder,' 
No.  1,180.  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Arms.  Alao  a 
Motllfled  Arranffement  by  Single  Entry.euluble  for  smalt  builders  — 
Addreu,  E.  A.  4,  8l.  George’s-ruad,  Kegeal'a  Park,  Loudon. 

ri’^EXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE.— The 

1 Secood  Edition  of  Professor  OOODEVE’d  BLEMENT3  of 
MECHANISM  U now  ready,  prion  3'>.  6d. 

London:  LONG.Ma.vS  A CO. 

CONTRACTS. 

fpO  CONTRACTORS,  ROAD-MAKERS, 

1.  and  OTHERS.-  The  Lootl  B i-.nl  of  Healtb  for  rhe  District  of 
Eton  are  de.lrous  of  teceivlug  TtNDBRS  fur  the  EXSCUflON  of 
the  following  WORK-^,  viz. 

1st.  The  Pr-pirlng  on  1 Laylnv  out  Land  situate  at  Eton  Wick, 
neat  Etnu.  Bucks,  as  a Sewag-  F ,rin,  f,ir  Irrigatlau  Purpjses, 
and  SiipplyUig  the  necessary  Carriers  and  olber  things  lu  con- 
nexion therewith. 

2nd.  The  Laytng-out  and  Making  of  a Road  through  the  said 

The  drawlngsand  speBlflcatloiiH  f'r  these  w >rks  will  be  deposited 

at  the  Office  of  the  Board.  High-street.  Eton,  oo  THURSDAY  next, 
the  23rd  day  of  PEBKUAilY  ins’,  aud  will  be  opeu  for  iuspcc’loa 
between  the  hours  of  TEN  n.m.  and  FOUR  p.m.  until  WEDNES- 
DAY', tho  S'b  (lav  of  March  I>ex'.  Separate  Tenders,  sealed  and 
udorsrd,  “ • endec  for  Preparation  of  Lauds  for  Irrlgallun  Pur- 
poses, 4c.”  ’'Teiider  for  Rna-i,”  must  be  delivered.  In  the  form  enecl- 
bed  in  the  sp-cification,  aud  aldres-e  1 to  tbe  Chairtniu  of  tbe  Been 
Local  B -ard  of  Health,  at  tne  ilfil  e of  the  Board,  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  'he  9th  day  of  M.aRCH  next,  between  tne  hours  of 
TEN  ami  FuUB.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  ths 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

GEORGE  HENRY  LnNO.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Windsor,  17th  February.  1371. 

Just  puh'tehed.  Second  Bditloo,  eupsr-royal  8»o.  cloth.  Price  15i. 

nriHE  SEVEN  PERIODS  of  ENGLISH 

A ARCHITECTURE;  PreeeoliDe  at  a glance  a compreheosive 
view  of  t' e history  aud  character iafes  of  EogUsh  Arclilleetnre, 
from  Ihe  Heptarchy  to  the  Poforma'inn.  lilcsstrated  wirh  I'weuty 
Breel  Engravings  of  the  Interior  and  Exterior  Cemparun-nt.,  tikeu 
from  the  following  Cathedral*; — Peierbomugh  Choir,  Ely  ''■ave, 
I'hoir,  aud  Presbytery  ; Lincoln  Nave,  Choir,  aud  Ptosbyiecy  ; Elpon 
Ohoii  ; Winchester  Nave,  Ac.  to. 

By  KUMUnD  rHARPE.  M.A.  F.R.I.B.A. 

London;  K.  A F.  N.  3PON.  43.  Chnriug-cross. 

rriHE  ART  - JOURNAL  for  MARCH 

A (price  Sa.  6d.)  contains  the  tellowlog 

LINE  BNGRAVIN03 

I.  THE  SPRING  OF  LIFE,  afr^r  H.  Csmpotnsto. 

II-  THR  UaDGHTBH  of  ZtON,  after  J,  F.  Porcaels. 

III.  AORICULT 0RK,  from  the  Group  by  W.  C.  hl.ar-liall,  R. A. 

Literary  ContiibutloUH  Imllon  Arcblteoiure  ; tbe  Eastern  Oats 
tf  the  Saurhl  Tepe,  Bhopal,  Central  India,  Illustrated;  Peg- 
Tankards,  illnstrateil  ; Stalely  Heuee  of  EugUnd- Uaddori  Hall, 
lllu-lraied  ; A G-nulne  Ar'litrc  Race;  Obituary:  Sir  George 
Havter,  K.8.L.,  A.  Muiiro,  A,  O.  U.  Kegnal',  0.  Web  r.  M.  E.  Alu- 
niUller,  Mi-s  Jj.  Herford  ; Scarboruogh  Museum,  Illustrated ; Insect 
Life,  llluet rated  ; Notices  of  varl-.u*  Kxhibitl  >nt ; A,-.  Jtc. 

And  stvernl  otbe-  Articles  reUtiog  bo  the  Fine  ails. 

'*•  The  Vo’ume  for  1^70  it  now  ready,  price  31»-  61.  boun-l  la  cloth. 

London  T VIRl'Urt  & LlO.  26,  Ivy-Iane,  Paternuster-row. 

/CONTRACT  for  the  SUPPLY  of  BUILD- 

\J  INO  MATERIALS  far  REPAIR!  to  CONVICT  PRI.80NB,— 
PersoDS  desiioui  ut  TBNDERiNG  for  the  SUPPLY  of  TIMBER, 
Deals.  Slate-,  Lime  Sand,  Bruits,  iMd,  Glass,  Wrought  aul  Cait 
Irou,  IroiimoLgsre,  0<s  and  Water  Pipes,  Wbltelead,  Oils,  Cuh'urs, 
Ac.  for  twelve  months,  from  lat  Audi  next  to  3Ut  March.  1372, 
fur  the  brixt  n,  Millbaiik,  Fuibam.  Pent -nville.  Uhttham,  Durt- 
ini-or,  Paikburst,  PortUul,  Purtnu 'U  b,  an  1 Wokijg  Male  and 
Female  P.isous,  are  requested  to  forw-sril  their  Teuders,  p epaid, 
o-ldres  ed  to  "Ihe  IHrcotirs  of  Convict  Prl-ous,  44.  Parllameut- 
etre  t,  S.Won  or  b»fore  B.Al'URUAY,  18 -h  MAR’lll,  IS71,  at  Noon. 
Forms  of  Tender  will  be  snopllsd  on  applicatioo  at  tbe  several 
Prisons  beforetiamed,  or  at  the  OIR;6  of  the  Directors  of  Convtot 
Prlstm-,  44.  PariUmeut  street,  ou  and  after  MOND.AY,  27th 
FbBHDaRY,  1871. 

44.  Pariiameut-slreel,  Fsbruiry  23,  1871. 

The  Fifth  BdltloD,  in  One  Volnine.  8vo.  price  62*  Gd, 

pWIL'l’S  ARCHITEGTURE,  illustcated 

\_A  with  more  than  l.lUO  Wood  Kngravmgs.  Revliei.  with 
Alieratlone  and  coiislilerable  Additions,  by  WVAfr  pAPWORrii, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  In-H'ure  of  BrilUb  Archlteon*.  Ag.iitionilly 
Illustrated  with  nearly  4u0  WoodEugravlng.,  byO.  JaWiri’;  and 
more  than  IDO  other  WnoduuU. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  i CO.  Paternoster-row. 

Third  Edition,  complete  In  Ooe  Volume,  price  11  8<.  6d 

rpHE  PRACTICAL  DKaUGHTcSMaN’S 

Ji  BOOK  of  INDUSTRfAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
Course  of  Meobauieal  KoglDrerlug,  aud  Arohliectural  Drawing; 
with  Felectlous  from,  and  Example*  of,  the  most  useful  and 
generally  employed  Mectaauism  of  tbe  day. 

By  WJILIAM  JOBNSO.S,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.K. 

Formerly  Editor  of  tbe  " Practical  Mrchaoic’*  Journal.” 

This  Volume  ountaine  106  qirario  pages  of  Plate  Ktigravluga,  about 
100  Woodcut...,  and  2-0  pages  of  I.etterpresa, 

GENERAL  0 ‘NfENTS. 

Drawing  Insimmen'i;  Linear  Drawing;  tbe  Study  of  Prnjrc 
tions;  ou  Colouring  Drawings  ; the  Intenecilon  aud  Devrlopuieiil 
of  Surfaces,  with  Applications  ; tbe  Study  aud  Conatrnollou  of 
Toothed  Osar  ; Elementary  Principles  of  Shadows  ; Application  of 
hbadnws  to  Tuoilieil  Gear ; the  Cntting  aud  Bbapiug  i f Masonry  ; 
the  Study  of  Machluery.  and  Sketching;  ODllqus  Pugectlous ; 
Parallel  Perspective;  Isometrlcal  PciJ-cUon  ; True  Perspective; 
Architectural  Drawing ; Kiamylos  of  FiuUhed  Drawings  of 
Muchlues,  with  Ueicriptloiis. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GEERN,  READER.  & DYER, 

PYDE  PIER.— To  CONTRACTORS  and 

JLV.’  BUILDER-.— The  Directors  of  the  Hyde  Pier  Company  are 
prep.red  to  receive  TENUaRS  from  persoas  wiT  ug  to  CGNTRACI 
for  the  RBRCTIUN  of  OFFICER,  Sc.  for  the  eiteualou  of  the  Byde 
Pier  Railway  Siattun.  The  drawiugs,  specltleitiun>.  ooudt  inui,  aud 
form  of  Tender,  may  be  luBiiected  at  tne  Udloas  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Companv,  Nn.  4,  BuckiiigUain-ioad,  Kyde,  I.le  of  Wight,  on  and 
a ter  the27'h(lay  of  FEBRUARY  instant.  Sealed  Teuders  ad<lressed 
to  "The  Clerk  to  the  Hyde  Pier  Company, ” Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
maiked,  ''  Tender  for  Station  Work-,"  must  be  foewnrJeJ  before 
SATURDAY,  tbe  lltb  MARCH  next.  Th . Company  do  nut  pledge 
themselves  CO  accept  tbe  lowest  or  any  Tender.  — Ky  oider, 

W.  K.  RATCLIPFB,  Clerk  to  the  Ryde  Pier  Company 
Bydc,  February  ]6, 187L 

BUILDERS.  — Persons  desirous  of 

JL  giving  lu  TENDERS  for  the  ERECriQN  of  a SCHOOL  at 

Office,  fiom  MONDAY,  MARCH  13fn*'to'*HArri'Ri’AV.°  MARCH 
18lh  ; aud  at  the  R-ctory,  Brome-berrow,  from  MOND.eY,  MARCH 
29th,  to  SATURDAY,  MARCH  25th 

MlDDi.tffON  * GOODMAN,  Architects. 

1.  Bedford-bulldlngs,  C helcanbam. 

Boyal  8vo.  pp,  338. price  7s.  6J.  Third  KdllloD. 

rpHE  PaTENTEE’8  MANUAL;  being  a 

Ji  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  cspeoiaiiy 
Intended  for  ttaeu'e  of  Patentees  and  luveutors. 

By  JAMES  JOBSt'ON,  Bairlster-at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Atioe.  lusr.  C E.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Ago  nb. 

Tbe  call  for  a I’hird  Bdttiuu  of  this  w.irk  is,  oroclasive  proof  that 
it  satitfles  a want  on  tbe  imrt  of  Patentees  and  Inventors, to  w nom  a 
plain  Btatemeut  of  Che  Jaw  bearing  upon  tbe  suhjeotof  Letters 
Patent  for  luv-utions  le  obviomly  a matter  of  great  imporUuce, 
Whilst  tbe  expostllon  vf  statues  and  jndlcUl  declilous  is  expressed 
in  plain  and  popular  iat>gaage,  no  SHcridee  has  been  made  of  legal 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  work  containsal  concise  but 
ample  aud  strictly  correct  enuuotati.iD  of  the  law,  with  au  exami- 
natlo  n of  the  decided  cases  to  the  latest  date. 

Louden  ; LONGMANS,  P.tWmoster-row. 

pHURCH  RESTORATION.— To 

\J  BUILDERS— Pewons  willing  to  TBNOBS  for  BSSfOKING 
aud  RE-SEaTING  Samt  Audrew’a  OnuroD,  Wnittlo  ey,  rnty  li'SpMt 
the  drawings  and  sueoidoatlon,  aud  obtain  a firm  of  Tender,  a-,  the 
rraUlence  of  Mr.  H.  BE.nNEiT,  Churenwarden,  tUrro,  Duplicate 
drawings  aud  epecidMUou  may  he  insoseted  at  tbe  Office*  of  the 
ATCbitvct,  Mr.  K RBYNOLDi  BO  WE,  P.d.A.  10,  hraininuel-itraet, 
Cambridge.  Bsaird  Tender*  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bar.  Dr.  SUE- 
GndF,  Halnt  Audrew’e  Vicarage.  Whittlesey,  not  later  thau  3.A’E(/K- 
DaY,  the  J8tn  day  of  MARCH.  1371. 

Lately  puMished,  royal  4to.  ornamental  cloth, 

Price  U.  J6. 

TUNGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

-I-J  FORTY-FIVE  VIEWS  AND  I’LANS 

VI  recently-ereoled  Mansloue,  Private  Reeidenees,  Parsonage-houses, 
Faiuihuuscs,  Lodger,  and  Cottages  ; with  the 

Actual  Coitof  fiach, 
and 

A PRACTICAL  TRRATI8K  ON  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINBOV,  Architect,  Oxford. 

Oi/ord  and  London  : J aMB'  PaliKER  A CO. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

" L'.okirg  at  the  Volume  In  all  its  excellence,  we  are  (Hspoiedto 
say  that  a genil-mau  will  meet  with  few  that  fnruUh  to  great  an 
amount  of  uaeful  information,  ranging  from  tbe  knowledge  needed 
in  tbe  erection  of  ahao'isom-  mansion  lo  that  required  for  tbe  lodge 
which  be  would  wish  to  pl-ce  at  his  gate,  or  ihe  cottage  iu  which  be 
wonl.  locate  hit  stewarn,  his  b»i>iff,  his  farmer,  or  his  ooachioaa.''— 
J/oticftfiter  Gu.irditin,  March  16, 1870. 

'■  'ItiD  proijer  combination  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  has 
seldom  beeu  belter  illustrated  tbau  by  this  book,  aud  Its  ooutents 
. . . It  Is  as  interesting  and  agreeably  inslractlve  to  the  nn- 
inltlated,  as  ills  aatisfaolory  tolhoae  who  claim  to  be  among  the 
esoteric  in  mch  matters.  . . . We  feel  it  both  a pleasure  aud  a 
duty  to  Bxyres*  our  couimendatl^n  of  Mr.  Wilklnsou'a  book.”— JbA« 
Bull.  Ang.  i7, 1870. 

" We  have  voy  carefully  conned  over  the  pUni  in  this  beok  egaia 
and  again,  and  hav.*  over  risen  with  renewed  satisfaeliou  fr-m  the 
scrutiny,  stiuck  not  lees  by  the  great  variety  and  Ingenuity  of  tb  e 
plans  it  cuntalns  (foriy-tlvo  lu  uurubfr)  than  by  ihelr  excellent 

arraiigement and  tbougUiful  contrivance  and  care  for  economy” 

TAe  /ris/t  Bul/der,  Dtc.  1,  1870. 

■'  Mr.  WiJkiuxm’s  plans  are  good  specimens  of  coatrlvauce  and 
arraiigemeut,"—  T/ie  meld,  April  9,  i87U. 

" Tne  views  arc  preceded  by  a piaciical  treatlee  on  house-baUiling. 
remarkable  for  the  oleorness  and  fulness  of  its  lufoiinatlou,  which 
c«mi"t  fall  to  prove  u«ful  lo  those  who  propose  to  build.”—  Evenina 
Standard,  Apul  19, 1870.  ' 

" A Tamable  feature  of  the  book  Is  that  Ihe  actual  cost  of  the 
majority  of  the  buildings  is  given."-  T?,e  Guilder,  Match  2i5,  1870. 

rpWERTON  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE, 

_L  B.aTH— To  CONIRACrOBS,  BUCLOERS,  and  Ot'HEBS.— 
The  above  B Idge  require*  substaalial  REPAlEd;  and  partiei  <re 
invited  to  Inspect  the  same,  aud  to  send  In  plans,  with  full  spscld- 
cations  and  estlinries,  of  wh  .t  they  a 1 vise  to  be  doue,  in  order  to 
put  iho  Bridge  luto  a thurougbly  edicieut  state,  fue  specldcstlms 
ace  to  state  fully  all  particulars,  BUU  t ) give  sectleui  of  auylrjiioc 
timber  proposed  to  be  used,  with  quality  of  same.  Furtoec  lufei- 
matiua  cau  be  obUlued  fr  >m  tbe  Secretary  uf  tbe  Company,  Mr. 
CHADWICK,  to  whom  all  Tender*,  4c,  ate  to  be  addressed,  attba 
Tull-house  ou  Bridge. 

T^R.  DRESSER,  Architect  and  Orn'imentist, 

X-r  has  an  OPENING  tn  his  Offleee  for  au  A33I8TANr.  IM- 
PituVER,  er  ABrXULKD  PUPIL. — Tower  Creasy,  Aabrey-roid, 
Notilng-hlll,  W. 

nf'^HOMAS  BOX,  CONSULTING  ENGI- 

X NEEK,  30,  Duke-street,  Westmln-ter,  S.W.  Author  of  Pfoc- 
ical  rreatUcs  ou  '•  Heat,”  •' Hydraulics,”  •'  Miil-Oairiug,"  4e. 

TO  ART-MANOFACTUREBS. 

A N educated  ARCHITECT,  with  a special 

XA-  taste  for  detail,  and  with  opportunities  of  bringlog  lato  notice 
auy  inauQfacture  uf  rxcellencu,  would  be  happy  to  DESIGN  WORKS 
either  iu  Wood,  Btoue,  Metal,  or  Pottery. — Address,  0.  V,  82,  Coie- 
uiu  street,  City,  E.C. 

1\TR-  ROBERT  BEODIB  MATHER, 

i-VX  Architect  and  Surveyor,  35,  Wigmcrd-slreet.  Csv-nJUh 
qnare,  W.  PRBPARKa  SKErCHBB,  PLANS  and  SPEt.dlfll.-A- 
IIONS,  and  PstRBPEtTlVEa  fur  the  Profooslou  at  strictly  niederaw 
charges.  Qiiauiliies  accurately  supplied.  Appotutm^ts  may  be 
mode  os  abuve,  and  Mr.  U.  wili  attend  to  any  vummi*aious  with 
iromptueaa  and  despatch. 
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THE  BUILDER 


rpo  AKCnlTECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I ArrCTIONEERS,  4c.  - SrECIFlC  mOKS. 


ArrCTIONEERS,  dc.  — oi  ---  -j  „ 

INVENTORIE.J,  CATAI.OGUK8.  scd  every  OMcnpiion 
menf.  neetly  end  corrrctly  copied,  »t  H pef  ■‘'"J  * 

•word*.  PJiun  *nd  dmwinst*  ot  all  ®S'’t  p 

enlareed  on  reMonaWe  terms,  by  FRY  & SOS.  La*  6 
LltboKTspbera.  and  Prlntera.lS  and  ]4.  "f? 

N.B.  When  more  than  font  copies  renuired,  a con»ld. 
reduction  allowed  If  lithographed. 


, N ESTATE  AGENT,  ARCHITECT,  and 


, In  a conn'ry  t 


e Bni'der.' 


lary  (which  u. 


ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  required, 

capable  of  'designing,  preparing  worklcg  drawlnga  end  apeti- 
flcatlone,  and  meaeuriog  up  work  — Address,  e'atingage,  salary  re. 
qulred,  4c.  l«  0.  A.iareot  Mr.  Algar,  8,  Cleiiienl  e-Iane,  Lombard- 
street.  E.C.  


the 


A LONDON  BUILDER  requires 

SERVICES  of  a skll'nl,  estimating  CLERK.— Apply,  - . 

t'-iuiB  and  references,  by  letUr.to  Mr.  C.  i*.  FOSTER,  Neff  Wharf, 
Whitefrinn. 


PUPIL. — A Civil  Engineer  and  Land  Fur- 

V yor,  of  cinsi'crable  experience,  practising  In  Weitmlm  er, 

h-s  now  a VACANCY  In  hi«  Office  for  a well-educated.  Induattloua 
YCUIH  aa  ARTICLV.D  PUPIL,  who  would  have  eve^  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a thorough  praetlcsl  knowledge 


v«.— Address.  23C,  Office  of  “ The  BoiHer.’ 


Pupil  wanted  (Out-door),  in  the  Office 

of  an  ARCHirECr  and  SURVEYOR.  M'derate  premlom 
required.  Muei  write  well.  Age  about  17  or  18  prefsrre-*.— Ad- 
dress. W.  L.  care  of  Mr.  Vernou,  Bookseller,  Chapel-street,  Bedford- 


WANTED,  a good  MASON  and  LETTER- 

T V CUrrER,— App'y,  by  letter,  sta'lng  wrms.to  J.C.Post- 


c ffice,  Gosport,  Hant*. 


TO  PAVI0R3  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted, 


T T to  ASSIST  In  (he  FIXINO  a qnanlUy  of  KERB,  and  LA  Y- 
JNQ  some  BIAFFORUSHIRh:  HR  CK  PAVING.  Noue  but  ) ' 

sober  men  need  apply. — Application  to  b-niide.  by  tetter  on 
the  first  imUuee,  to  J.  BATCH,  Surveyor’s  Offieo.  Sltlingbc 
Kent.  


w 


of  iIF.TA  L. 


rtiperinteii 


work  of  about  forty  men  In  the  ROLL 
. to  6 p m.  It  Is  desirable  that  he  be  p 
acquainted  with  the  rolling  of  brasq  xinc,  or  coppe 
Addre-i,  slating  ago,  qualifications,  and  previous  empb  yraents. ; 
rem  uneratlon  > xpecred,  to  A.  N.  care  of  Davis  4 Co.  Adverti 
Agents.  Flncb-lane,  Cornhtl. 


w 


TO  PLU4IBERS,  GLAZIERS,  4c. 

ANTED,  a WORKING  FOR 

who  Is  acqnaln 


a Country  Business,  0 
branches  of  Ihe  trade,  and  whose  ch 
Investlgatliin.— Apply,  stating  wage: 
office,  Marlborough,  WiJta. 


TO  PLUMBERS. 


‘X'VT’ANTED,  a thoroughly  experienced  Man, 

VV  for  a CONSTANCY.  Wages,  33".  Able  to  do  the  other 


raiy.  — Apply,  by  letter,  I 


"XIT ANTED,  a youth,  about  16  years  of  age, 

VV  as  sn  APPRENTICE  to  a PLUMPER,  PAINTER,  and 


ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a First-class 

V V Painting  and  De^rallng  EelaUishment  In  the  Country,  a 


rating  E 

ateady  and  energe'le  YuUNO  MAN.  of  respectabb 
about  SO  yeara  of  ag*,  to  fill  Ibe  Situation  of  CLERK  and  si 
tie  Show  rooms.  4c.  4c.  It  is  essential  that  the  applicant 
poeaees  a thorough  konwledge  of  Bookkeeping,  write  a good 
and  be  well  acquainted  with  thebuslneie,  and  be  able  to  furuisl 
factory  reference,  and,  if  required,  secuHtv.— Apuly  by 
enclosing  photograph,  to  Messrs.  BPABROW  4 SON,  Dec 
Artiats,  4c.  Notiinghom. 


WANTED, 

CLERK  of  Y 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


if  WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  i 
a Job  (Town  or  connliy),  by  a thorough,  practical,  energetic  I 
Haas  Ihoiongh  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  building  tra 
and  the  natu-e  and  qualities  of  all  building  materials  Upward 
twenty-five  sears’ ‘xperience  in  the  management  of  large  Jobs 
public  works.  Flr,t-clMB  reference  and  tes’imonlals.  — Addr 
8.  B.  17.  St,  John’s-wond-tamice.  N.W. 


WANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  Cu.ii.of  a Job. 


by  a good  practical  Man  (Carpente 
and  making  working  drawings.  Is  accuiton 
measuring.  Fliat-clus  reference  and  ti 
ALPHA.  78,  LilHnglon-sIreet.  Pimlico,  fi  W. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


Bnildi 


ard  ESI  I MATING  CLERK  ,a  PE-ENG  AOEME-NT.  Ha« 
med  to  day  accouuta,  asd.ii  fully  competent  to  take  ch 
lame.  Undeniable  refeiencis,  and  ‘.saUsfHclory  teasotis  g 
leaving  pres.nt  empluyers.  — Addies*,  172,  Office  ot  ‘ 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

a Iboronghly  pracdeal  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  (Brick 
by  trade),  of  considerable  experience  In  works  or  i every  descrl] 

work  In  psrticnlar.  UudeniaMe  references  lo  charioter  and  al 
—Address  ALPHA.  Mr.  Dauin,  Biker,  Lomoard  Market,  - 


w 


ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by 


r,  who  nnderstanils  levelling,  s 
ies.  preporli  g drawing-,  4c.  and  Ihe  sc 
rail  salary.— Addrea-,  X.  care  of  Ur.  < 
A'freton,  Derbyshire. 


‘Xll ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Yt  TION.  In  an  Architect’s  Office.  Has  a kuowle-'gs  of  archl- 


a snUATION,  a 
e.  Firs'-claes  t 
park,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  ANU  SUOP-FITTEKS. 


VV  w h 1 lB  Ju«t  romp'etlrg  a 

quantity  of  JOINtR’S  WORK  b»  Cu 
from  piereut  and  previous  employ 
inspected.— Address,  A.  B.  127,  Mirj 


X'XfANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27,  an 

VV  RNGAOFURNT  in  a QUANIirY  SUh-y-R.YOR^  OfflcA  V 

Can  Abifreot.  Bill,  and  assist  in  T«kiPg--fT.  4c. -Address,  Y.  Z.  etre  1 

of  Mis  Pickf.-rJ,  U,  Great  J-imea-a'ree'..  w,C. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEEBS,  LOCAL  BOARDS,  AND  OT^RS. 

ITTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a 1 
thoronghly  prac  i.-al  Man.  wall  np  In  survey Ine,  drainage  of  towns,  T 

.inh,„Vmeots.  tuBOelllna.  and  heavv  building  operations  - Bev 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMRER''.  Y 

■\X7 ANTED,  hy  a gdod  PLUMBER  and  V 

VV  GASFITTBR.  a constant  SITUATION.  UndertUrds  all  ren 
kinds  of  bvth-w,.-k.  well-work,  and  iron  pipe  work.  Woul-l  not 
ohj-ct  toflUuohia  time  in  palnlinr.  If  for  a cmslancy.  Town  or 
counlry-Addreia,  B.  P . No.  3 Manh'e  Cottages,  Acorn.place.  -T-l 
Mtetiuft  hnu-e-lane,  Peckham,  Surrey.  V 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Yir ANTED,  by  the  Adverliser,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Is  an  efficient  bookkeeper,  — 
prime-cost  cle.k.  aud  aocountmt,  an-l  well  up  In  the  whole  rouil  ne.  -Ti 
Addrms,  A.  R 23.Tavlatock-placa,  W.  0.  y 

TO  ARf'illTECre. 

AXrANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  5? 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSTBTANT  in  the  Offlie  of  the  above.  Hae  bad  w 

fiveyeaxs'  experienre.  Goad  drau-jlitsman  ; underetandiparspectlve,  V 

woralng  and  detail  drawing",  Ac.  and  general  tffice  routine.—  J 

Address.  188.  Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  la 

■\Ti7ANTED,  by  a Yoneg  Man,  a JOB  at 

VV  JOINER’S  SAW.RKNCH.  Would  fl'l  np  Retime  at  the  -r 
Bench.  4c.  If  teqnirtd.- Address,  U.  W.  P..  4,  Warwick-street,  1 
Blackfrlara-road.  S.E.  p,' 

TO  AP-CHITFCTS  AND  BUILDERS.  '0, 

YA7  ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  by  an  (xpeilencel  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  -T 
Drawings  traced  with  care  and  d-spalch.  and  returned  bypo-t,  ^ 

Tcrmamoderat" -Address.  Mr.  PAYNE,  Peabody-square,  L-swrencs-  ’ 

street,  Chelsea.  B.W. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a tborouably  practical  Man, 

VV  a RE-ENGAOE'MF.NT,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  — 

fl?st^l”twotk“'meMnH’ng“pwo.k.!'an“'nt»kinrou^ 

Piral-elais  teetiraoniale.-AddieMi.  1S2,  Office  of  ‘’The  Bullde-."  G 

TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATOR”,  AND  CONTR.ACTORS.  _ 

■\Tf  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  28,  a 

\ V RE-ENGAQSMKNT  as  CLERK.  Quick  and  accurate  1 
accountant  Firat-clars  t-siinionlaU  as  to  character.  4c.  — Address, 

B.  A.  care'  of  Messrs.  BRITl'EN  4 GILSON,  180,  Uuion-slreet, 
Soutbwiirk,  B.B.  to 

XX7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a EE- 

VV  ENGiGBMKNr.  aa  PHtSlE-COSr  ULERKin  a BUILDER’S  ^ 

x;;‘  „ 

- Builder."  n 

XX7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or  “ 

VV  Uounlry,  by  a res.ecla’le  Man,  as  a first-class  PLUMBER. 
PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Has  had  great  experience  in  Pump 
end  Closet  wirk  in  ail  the  branches  of  the  hnainess.- Address, 

W.  W.  42,  Ujiper  Y«rk-stre-t,  Bryai.stone-iqu.re, MaryUbnne. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  * 

XX7  ANTED,  by  a thorouohly  practical 

VV  GENERAL  FOKLUAN.aRE-ENGAQBMENT.  Has  carried  ^ 

out  ext.n-ite  works  in  Loudon  for  eminent  hulldin  g firms-  Good 
leoerencei  can  be  had  f.om  Uat  employers.— Addteas,  Y.  Z.  Post-  ^ 
~ r ffice,  Lower  Sydenham.  m 

i XX7 ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  as  ' 

VV  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WOBK”.  Well  np  1 

t.  in  working  drawings,  meaauting.  eatllmatiug.  4c.  Has  been  In 
hn"lijp»a.— Address,  W.  w.  10,  Cardington-atreer.  Mampstead-toad. 

8 AITANTED,  by  an  Officer,  late  of  the  Royal 

a VV  KnglDeere.  ibo  ias  Just  retire.!  from  Ihe  aervlce  EMPLOY-  , 

. MFNT  BUitible  for  a geuil.-man.  The  officer  baa  held  Impo-Unt 
n sppolnlQi-nfaunderGoternmsLtinlndiaformaoy  years.— Address, 
d S.  Post-office,  Bath.  c 

,!  TO  ABCHIIBCrS  AND  BUILDERS.  ^ 

'-  XA7ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

® VV  f'LERK.  Isagoodaraughtsraan.and  well  up  In  gecer-l 

— office  work.  Salary  moderate.  Good  rafer-neea  from  town  aud 
couutrv.-address,  J.  C.  Bleicbiogley,  Surrey. 

■\TT ANTED,  a EE-ENGAOEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  over  MASONS’  WORK,  or  to  Take 
-r'  Chargo  of  a J.-b  InTcSvn  or  country.  Good  reference.— Addreas, 

JiA  J.  C.  W.  73,  We.tmInster.road.8.B. 

’’  TO  ARCHITECia.  BIGINBEKS,  4o. 

- TXT  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

as  VV  good  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTaMAN.  Well  versed 
nh  in  conatiuc'lon,  particularly  Icon  girder  nhd  genTSl  Ironwork. 
w.‘  TTndaratands  perspective,  4c.— Address  E.  K-  201,  Clapham-r-iad. 

TO  DECORATORS,  4i-. 

' X/VrANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  Handy  at  wrliing  and  graining.  Addres*,  F. 

P SMITH.  69.  Faluion’h-tuad,  Great  Dover-streel,  Borough. 

TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDFR3.  BRTCK  AND  LIME 

®"  M[iB(!HANT«.4c.  IN  TOWN  OR  COUNIRY. 

“ 'YVTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

l^®  VV  MANAGER,  CASHIER,  BUYER.  CORRESPONDENT,  ot 

rther  similar  eccupatinn.  by  a man  ot  good  pracHcal  experience. 
Unexceptiunable  referenca  aud  arcunty  If  require  (.—  Addrejs, 
jy  VERITY,  care  ot  Mr.  Sinkin,  14,  OumbetlaLd-itieet  East,  Regent* 
vet  Park.  W. 

on.  “ TO  PLUMBEE3  AND  DECOEATORS. 

uy'  X^7 ANTED,  by  a THREE  - BRANCH 

rk-  VV  hand  a constant  SITUATION.  Good  refereucea.-Ad- 

drers.  F.  F.  157.  Sseex-ruad,  I.llugtOD, 

Vio  TO  ARCHITECT,-  BUILDERS.  4c. 

ing  TTirANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 

of  VV  rary  or  otherwl.e,  by  a firat-clasi  ESTIMATING  and 
D*’  OUANLITY  CLERK.  Good  practical  draughtsman,  aud  well  np  In 

builders' accounts.  Twenty-two  year*' experience  ; siVeu  years  wiih 

last,  pinnlover.— addretB,  R.  B,  3u.i,  Gray  a-inn  lOtd. 

.tl-  XX7  ANTED,  by  a PLUMBER’S 

‘T-  VV  LABOURER.  EUPLOiMENT  as  IMPROVER.  been 

'ty-  at  the  tM.-e  some  eonrldersble  lime.  Money  no  olject.-AdUreai, 
F.  C.  122,  HUhgste-road,  Kei.lish  Town. 

To  BUILDERS,  4c. 

an,  XX7  anted,  a JOB,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

iner  V V GAS  and  HOT- WATER  FITTliK.  Can  do  alncwo-k  aun 

“or-  bell-hanging. -Address,  A.  B.  2(i,  Marlborough-terrsce,  Upper 
Holbway,  N. 

an  XA7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

d i VV  inlddle-aeed  Man  a SITUATION  as  GKNtRAL  FOREMAN, 

uml,  to  T«ke  the  Entire  Charge  of  a Job.  in  ’Town  or  ojoutry 
in  be  by  iiaie.  First-clsas  reference*.— Address,  W.  J.  o9,  Clarence- 
g-udens,  Begeul’s  Pirk,  N. 

[March  4, 1871. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

ns  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Has  been  at 
Wag  a low.— Address.  A.  B.  19,  New-slreet, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


YTIANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a STTUA- 

VV  TION  aa  ASSISTANT,  In  an__ARCHtTECr3  OFFICE. 


ren  years’  experience. — W.  B.  Offire  of  " Ti 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  4:. 

NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an 

■ ncel  PLUMBER.  GASFirrBR,  &c.  Good  refe- 
B.  K.  129,  Klng’s-crQ«s-roa  l.  London,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  4c. 

t RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANAGING  ot  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
-jc,i  gr*inor.  Good  refereuo-a  from  pre^-iit 


wanted, 

VV  MANAGING 


n-7illsKlng  Edwi 


h Hiekn-y. 


YTT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

W TION  a.  CVRP8NTER  or  JOINER  (Imoroverl.  61.  au 
hour'  Good  lefereuc.-s.— Address.  F,  A.  18,  Benneti  s-hill,  Doctjra 


VYT" ANTED,  hy  a thoroughly  practical  ; 

VV  Man  a RK  ENGAGEMENT  aa  QE VHR \L  FORP.M  AN  of  1 
CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS.  Town  or  ^uutry  Ywdve  yrari 


— Address,  J.  B.  K.  S,  Wins 


YYfANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  or  Clerk  of  Work.. 

—..I — -.1—  ...A  — Add  BIB,  U.  B. 


T0  BUILDERS. 


VirANTED,  a EE-ENGAUEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRIUKLATERS,  Dran^tsm  ,n 

In  plan,  detail,  and  perspective.  Good  reference^ -Addcse-.  Q.  R-  A. 


5,  Albion-grove.  Lewial 


rtiser,  a thorough 

liriTArtON  as  SIGN  and 
•y.— Addres-,  X.  Y.  Z.  2->, 


TO  ARCSTTECTS, 


YY7ANTED,by  the  Advertiser  (aged  23),  an 
VV  _ ENSAGKMENr  a,  ASSWTANC  - 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENOI’gBERS.  AND  OTKER^ 

r ANTED,  a EB-ENOAGBMENT,  ai 

CLERK  ot  WORKS,  by 


s'  experton 

ntities.  4c.  TesUmo: 
a,  Kintbary,  Berks. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGI’JEKRS 

a RE-ENGAGKMENT,  by  a 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  s 
.-Address,  M.  H.  Mr.  Ms 
lad,  8W.  


TO  BUILDERS,  A-’.  . 

TT7ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

N V of  a JOB.  Prac’lcal  knowledge  ot  all  bcanchM  of  the 


n BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


■\qrANTBD,  a SITUATION,  by  an 

VV  eocert  BBLLHANGER,  Gae  and  Hot  water  Fit'er, 


I.  W.O. 


experi- 

and  gioi* 
quite  il.— 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4e,  __ 

EE-ENGAGEMENT,  m 

ptrlencel  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  SUR- 

orkl'ngand  fiulublng  drawing-.  deUlU,  coin petUlon 
and  a half  in  town.  First 
mley  Hon-e.  Nittln^bam. 


ANTED,  i 

V V London,  by  sn 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 


YY7ANTED,  by  a respectable,  ateady  Man, 

VV  a nermanriit  SITUATION,  either  as  WALKING  FORE- 
MAN, or  a TUREE-BRaNCH  HAND.  I-i  a thorough  tradesmsQ. 


uu  Li-4t a little  graining  and  w 

e. Apply,  per  leitsr.  to  BUILDEB,  . 

enmark-hill,  Oamberwell. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  4o.  _ 

3D,  a RE-BNGAGEMEN^T,  tern 

ir  otherwise.  Ii 


agoodDSdlQNKRniid  DRAUGHrS- 
an.  Also  well  up  iu  Perspeor 
Salary  moderate, — Addresi 


YY7 ANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  or  TEREE- 

V V BRANCH  HAND,  a JOB  ot  COSSTANOT^Addtesi,  G.  H, 

. . _ . n . 1 1-.  ...I ij>-  .1  sr.nalii  rtn  I.  W. 


hroke-place,  Esrl-al 


superintendence  of  works.  Eleven  year,  ex.-eri-,^^  -.s,. 

tesliojonUls.  Terras.  10-.  6d.  per  d»v.— Address,  SUKVEYOB,  1 

Charrington-str-iet,  Cemdeu-town,  N.W. 


TO  DECORATORS.  4c, 

WANTED,  by  a steady,  middle-aged  Mai 

a SITUATION,  or  PIECEWORK.  , Is  a flret-clvis  pape 


r PIECEWORK. 

'found  very  o''' 

nog  a tl'orougb  knowledge  of  the  t 
The  Bnlld.r." 


TO  BUILDERS,  4e. 

\1i7ANTED,  by  an  energetic  FOREMAl 

VV  of  CARPKNTRRSandJOINBRS.a  RE-ENGAG  SMENT, . 
Jrake  cUrle  of  a Job.  Tewn  or  country.  Well  underst^. 


> Take  Charge 

awing*,  setting  out,  linn  iu« 

. Gothic  woik,  4c.  Ten  y 
'.  4 C 8,  Wavetley-road.Har 


WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  tl 

CHARGE  of  REPAIRING  or  A LTER ATING  fJOBS.  I 
well  unden-Uuds  all  the  branchse  of  the  huudiog 


active,  auu  guou  aiuiees.  --e  ■»  ..J...—  _ 

would  do  me  best  for  his  einplnyers.  Aged  55.  No  objection 
town,  country,  or  'abroad. — Addrees,  I.  J.  No.  Ii  Tgltenhniu-Blrei 
Kensall  New  'rown. 
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OrnamentatioTU 


oonld  have  been  wished,  and  each  as  to  lead 
ns  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  with  cordial 
respect,  though  we  are  forced  to  consider  that 
Dr.  Dresser,  oai’ried  away,  perhaps,  by  a rheto- 
rical flow  of  langaage,  rather  departed  from  that 
sound,  practical  ground  on  which  any  true  theory 
of  ornamentation  must  be  legitimately  based. 

We  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  offering  our 
criticism,  from  the  fact  that  the  lecturer,  in  his 
reply,  contended  that  some  of  the  opposition 
evinced  to  his  views  by  one  and  another  of  the 
speakers  had  been  founded  on  mistake  of  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  really  advocated.  He 
disclaimed  a “horror  of  figure  drawing.”  He  dis- 
claimed the  use  of  floral  ornament  in  decoration, 
for  which  he  was  regarded  as  an  advocate.  Per- 
haps the  cause  of  this  misapprehension,  as  well 
as  of  that  with  which  we  have  more  directly  to 
deal,  arose  from  the  want  of  beginning  at  the 
begiuning,  and  of  stating,  in  plain,  simple, 
definite  language,  what  it  was  that  the  speaker 
wished  to  express,  and  what  he  wished  to 
condemn. 

It  is  not  that  there  was  an  absence  of  sum- 
mary of  main  points,  or  of  definition  of  the 
sense  in  which  certain  terms  were  used  by  the 
lecturer.  All  this  there  was  ; but  in  those 
very  definitions  we  find  the  lack  of  that  clear, 
precise  grasp  of  the  subject  for  the  necessity  of 
which  we  contend.  Thus,  to  say  that  true  orna- 
mentation “ is  of  purely  mental  origin,  and  con- 
sists of  symbolised  imagination  or  emotion  only,” 
is  to  say  what  we  feel  pretty  certain  cannot  be 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  pupils  of  any 
school  of  art,  from  the  difficulty  which  we  our- 
selves experience  in  attaching  any  very  distinct 
meaning  to  the  utterance. 

If  it  is  meant  that  ornament  should,  as  a rule, 
be  symbolic,  we  differ  altogether  from  the  view. 
Ornament  and  symbol  are  distinct.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  ornamental  symbols  and  symbolic 
ornaments,  just  as  there  may  be  alliances  and 
interdependences  in  all  branches  of  art.  But  the 
idea  of  ornament  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  symbol ; and  as  the  origin,  so  does  the 
history  of  either  differ.  Symbol,  as  far  as  we 
can  generalise  from  all  the  known  facts  of  human 
history,  undergoes  a marked  and  well-known  set 
of  phases.  Its  first  function  is  that  of  the 


teacher.  It  intimates  something,  perhaps  too 
subtle,  perhaps  too  sacred,  for  constant  iteration 
in  words.  It  appeals  to  the  spiritual  sense,  and 
strives  to  keep  up  continual  memory  by  a visible 
sign.  The  symbol,  at  first  regarded  in  this  light, 
soon  masters  more  and  more  sympathy.  It  be- 
comes venerated,  then  worshipped.  Finally, 
reversing  the  law  of  progress  of  Comte,  it  sinks 
into  an  absolute  fetich.  That  this  has  been 
hitherto  the  case  is  the  outcome  of  all  forms  of 
idolatry.  Thus  it  is  then  the  case,  and  likely  so 
to  remain,  no  impartial  person  who  is  familiar 
with  Southern  Europe,  or,  at  least,  with  the 
Iberian,  Italio,  and  Hellenic  peninsulas  and 
islands, is  likely  seriously  to  doubt.  Ornament,  on 
the  other  hand,  commencing  in  simplicity,  be- 
comes first  rich,  then  gorgeous,  then  overloaded, 
increasing  in  elaboration  until  it  is  lost  under 
its  own  splendour,  and  becomes  a mere  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  wealth. 

Again,  as  to  ornament  being  of  mental  origin. 
We  can  attach  no  distinct  meaning  to  the  ex- 
pression. We  regard  ornament  as  the  cesthetio 
treatment  of  surface,  or  the  production  of  a 
finish  that  shall  delight  the  eye.  Ornament 
thus  regarded  is  the  complement  of  structure. 
The  latter  follows  the  rules  of  science ; the 
former,  those  of  art.  Not  only  so,  but  of  the 
two  main  modes  in  which  external  objects  affect 
the  eye,  by  form  and  by  colour,  we  hold  that 
structure  chiefly  regards  the  first,  and  ornament 
the  second.  The  colour  of  a substance  struc- 
turally adapted  for  a given  purpose,  as  a column, 
the  rib  of  an  arch,  or  the  bone  of  a vertebrated 
animal,  may  be  regarded  as  the  accident  of  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  forms, 
on  the  other  band,  of  a diaper,  or  a moulding,  or 
a textile  pattern,  are  chiefly  apparent  as  the 
outlines  of  light  and  shade,  or  of  blending  or  con- 
trast of  colour.  Colours  and  shades  are,  of 
course,  arranged  in  definite  forms,  but  these  die 
into  one  another  often  with  a misty  uncertainty 
that  adds  to,  instead  of  detracting  from,  the 
harmonious  beauty  of  the  composition. 

Great  stress  was  rightly  laid  on  what  is  called 
the  truth  of  ornament,  and  ground,  long  fought 
over  in  the  Builder  of  former  years,  was 
trodden.  But  in  applying  a moral  turn  to  an 
aasthetic  question,  we  run  the  risk  of  mistaking 
illustration  for  argument.  We  are  in  danger  of 
implying  either  too  much  or  too  little,  either  of 
announcing,  it  may  be  in  graceful  phrase,  that 
which  every  artist,  worthy  of  the  name,  will 
admit,  or  of  insinuating  that  which  many  will 
deny.  If  for  the  general  term  truth,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  substitute  the  particular  form  of 
truth  to  which  we  refer,  this  confusion  will  not 
arise.  What  is  frequently  meant  by  truth  is, 
keeping  the  special  harmony  existing,  for  ex- 
ample, between  certain  substances  and  certain 
methods  of  treatment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  is  a very  essential  element  of  excellence  in 
art.  It  is  one  to  which  due  attention  has  been 
by  no  means  called.  But  it  has  been  instinc- 
tively appreciated  by  the  greatest  artists,  and 
in  this  appreciative  treatment  lies  one  of  their 
chief  claims  to  admiration.  Thus  wood,  stone, 
metal,  gems,  textile  fabrics,  all  have  their  proper 
methods  of  structural  treatment,  intimately 
connected  with  which  is  the  proper  method  of 
ornamental  treatment.  To  apply  a method  of 
ornament  fitted  for  wood,  to  stone,  is  out  of 
keeping; — it  is  an  error  somewhat  of  the  same 
sort  as  to  apply  structural  formation  proper  for 
wood  to  stone.  We  have  notable  and  famous 
examples  of  this  in  the  most  ancient  relics  of  art 
in  India.  The  gates  of  the  topes — take  the 
Sanchi  Tope,  for  instance— perfect  marvels  of 
patient  and  elaborate  ornamentation  in  stone, 
are  essentially  wooden  in  their  treatment.  No 
artist  can  doubt  that  the  masons  and  stone- 
cutters who  reared  those  lofty  and  ornate  rails, 
imitated  the  work  of  men  who  preceded  them, 
and  wrought  in  wood.  The  wood  has  perished, 
but  the  stone  is  an  enduring  testimony  to  the 


former  existence  of  work  in  that  material.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  those  curious  and  intri- 
cate  carvings  are  out  of  keeping  as  sculpture  in 
stone. 

For  such  reasons  we  altogether  oppose  such  a 
statement  as,  that  “ all  graining  of  wood  is 
false,  as  it  attempts  to  deceive,  the  effort  being 
made  at  causing  one  material  to  look  like  ano. 
ther,  which  it  is  not.”  We  do  nob*  hold  this  to 
be  the  case.  To  grain  an  iron  column  or  girder 
might  come  under  the  latter  objection.  But 
take  the  case  of  a well-made  door.  No  doubt, 
for  well-made  internal  work,  a good  varnish  that 
will  show  the  natural  graining  of  the  wood  is 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  ornament.  But 
for  wood  exposed  to  rain,  or  ordinary  joiners’ 
work,  paint  is  needed.  And  a well-painted  and 
grained  door  may  be  a very  agreeable  variety  to 
the  constant  repetition  of  an  unbroken  wash  of 
colour,  recalling  nothing  at  all.  ilany  think  it 
is.  They  think  the  grained  door,  if  well  executed, 
in  better  keeping  than  the  self-coloured  door. 
And  while  we  will  admit  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  question  may  come  within  the  fair 
limits  of  private  and  personal  taste,  we  altoge- 
ther deny  the  propriety  of  stigmatising  the 
grained  door  as  immoral  and  soul-damning. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“ imitation.”  The  word  is  very  comprehensive, 
la  one  sense — on  the  very  highest  authority, 
that  of  Aristotle, — a sense  which  has  been  so  well 
illustrated  by  Horace,— it  is  the  germ  of  all  art- 
poetic,  dramatic,  or  pictorial.  In  another  sense, 
when  it  is  servile  and  base,  it  is  a mark  of  the 
decline  of  art.  The  proper  limit  to  the  fidelity 
of  imitation,  in  every  case,  is  again  a question  of 
“ keeping.”  It  is  here  that  the  true  provinoe  of 
the  conventional  in  art  occurs.  Absolute  mimicry 
is  not  artistic  imitation,  which  may  rather  be 
defined  as  translation  or  rendering.  Here,  again 
truth  means  that  which  is  appropriate  at  once  to 
the  subject,  and  to  the  material  in  which  it  is 
rendered.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  some  of  the 
Gothic  foliage  work  would  be  very  ill  replaced  by 
plaster  casta  or  electrotypes  of  actual  foliage 
applied  to  the  building,  however  skilfully  this 
was  done.  There  is  the  truth  necessary  for  the 
material — stone, — aswell  as  the  truth  appropriate 
to  the  object  represented — foliage, — to  be  re- 
garded. It  is  the  instinct  of  the  artist  which 
teaches  him  where  to  draw  the  line;  how  far  to 
conventionalise,  and  how  far  to  imitate  nature. 

The  true  nobility  of  ornaraentation  cannot  be 
for  a moment  doubted  by  the  intelligent  student 
of  nature.  The  inorganic  and  the  organic  king- 
doms are  alike  robed  in  wonderful  beauty . Apart 
fi-om  that  beauty  which  is  structural,  and,  as 
such,  is  rather  a matter  of  intellectual  than  of 
josthetio  appreciation,  the  wealth  of  pure,  lavish, 
exquisite  ornamentation  that  surrounds  ns  is 
untold  and  unexamined.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  of ‘final  causes,  it  is  yet  impossible 
to  deny  that  many  forms  of  beauty  exist,  as  if 
for  beauty’s  sake  alone. 

If  we  seek  for  that  natural  example  in  which 
there  are  to  be  found,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  indistinctness  of  structural  definition 
and  the  greatest  wealth  of  pure  ornamental 
beauty,  we  may  instance  a purple  sunset.  The 
glorious  colours  into  which  the  radiant  light  of 
the  snn  is  refracted  and  reflected,  when  the 
great  planet  is  near  the  horizon,  assume  their 
most  brilliant  tones.  Crimson  and  purple,  lining 
vast  pillowy  masses  of  clouds,  passing  into 
the  very  splendour  of  the  luminary,  or  relieved 
against  the  pure  pale  blue  of  the  upper  sky,  form 
such  studies  as  no  human  artist  has  rivalled. 
Two  main  laws  are  apparent  amid  this  lavish 
luxury  of  beauty.  There  is  a harmony  in  the 
limiting  forma, — a unity,  not  a uniformity.  The 
outlines  of  the  clonds  are  accordant  with  one 
another.  Without  need  of  any  pedantry  of 
nomenclature,  they  have  been  formed  by  similar 
meteoric  causes,  and  present  a strong  family 
likeness.  So,  also,  is  there  a harmony  or  keeping 
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in  the  tone  of  the  colonriog.  These  two  prin- 
ciples regarded,  how  infinite  is  the  variety  of  a 
cloudy  sky.  If  we  regard  the  heavens  on  a 
starlit  night,  a different,  bat  not  dissimilar,  , 
lesson  may  be  traced.  We  look,  it  may  be,  at  the 
indications  of  a great  strnotnral  universe.  Bat 
BUDS  and  systems  strike  oar  eyes  only  as  points 
of  light.  We  have  the  pare  deep-vaulted  arch  of 
heaven  lighted  up  with  ‘'eyes  of  fire,”  spangled 
in  an  orderly  disorder,  of  which  the  secret  alto- 
gether mocks  oar  intelligence.  All  that  we  see 
is  the  wonderful  beauty.  The  contrast,  on  the  one 
band,  between  the  solemn  depth  of  the  sky,  and 
the  leaping  and  twinkling  lustre  of  the  stars, 
and  the  harmony  with  which  the  irradiations  of 
luminous  points  is  spread  over  the  whole  visible 
hemisphere.  The  efi’ect  of  beauty  is  produced 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  the  contrast  of  light 
and  of  darkness.  One  vast-spreading,  pro- 
found; the  other,  concentrated,  numerous,  life- 
like. Our  intellectual  appreciation  falls  far  short 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  visible  heavens  ; as  a 
system  they  elude  our  grasp;  of  their  beauty, 
the  human  voice  has  discoursed  since  poetry  first 
had  birth. 

From  the  regions  which  are  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  man,  we  may  descend  to  the  planet  on 
which  his  abode  is  fixed,  and  still  find  the  same 
veil  of  beauty  drawn  over  the  landscape.  The 
masses  of  land  and  sea,  of  hill  and  plain,  of 
wood  and  valley,  of  cornfield  and  pasture,  the 
links  of  a winding  river,  the  reaches  of  an 
inland  lake, — all  impress  the  eye  with  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  delight,  in  a mode  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described.  Masses  of 
colonr,  depths  of  light  and  shade,  form  blooding 
into  form  in  one  harmonious  whole, — such  is  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  landscape.  The  works  of 
man  are  instantly  recognised  as  intrusive ; 
noble,  it  may  be,  in  themselves,  and  adding  a 
certain  human  interest  to  the  aspect  of  nature, 
but  marked  by  the  absence  of  that  natural  and 
inseparable  beauty  with  which  nature  is  clothed. 
The  spiry  village  church  catches  the  eye  in  a 
moment.  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  spire 
of  the  larch.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a mind  which, 
it  may  be,  loved  and  sought  to  produce  what 
was  beautiful,  not  of  one  that  could  speak  in  no 
other  language. 

If  we  descend  from  a subject  so  wide  and 
general  as  landscape  to  the  individual  forma  of 
organic  nature,  we  shall  find  the  same  law  to  be 
illustrated.  Every  natural  form  has  beauty, 
and  beauty  peculiarly  appropriate  to  itself.  In 
these  special  instances,  moreover,  it  is  easier  to 
grasp  the  law  of  ornamentation.  Beauty  of  sur- 
face may  exist,  as  we  know  it  does,  for  its  own 
sake;  but  there  may  also  be  reasons  why  that 
beanty  should  be  expressed  in  one  mode,  and 
not  in  another.  There  is  Boraething  special 
which  determines  the  mode,  and  while  in  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  this  subject,  we  shall  prove 
but  poor  bunglers  if  we  attempt  artificial  orna- 
mentation. 

Let  US  take  the  example  of  a tree.  We  will 
not  insist  on  the  more  splendid  specimens  of 
colour,  as  the  tulip  tree  or  the  catalpa  ; or  on  the 
most  elaborate  example  of  constantly  repeated 
detail,  as  in  an  oak,  rich  with  acorns.  Let  ns 
look  at  a lime,  or  a plane.  From  landscape 
distance  we  observe  a defined  and  rounded  form, 
broken  into  large  wavy  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
which  relieve  the  full  green  of  the  foliage.  Ic  is 
within  our  power  to  examine  |how  these  im- 
posing masses  are  composed.  We  find,  in  the 
first  instance,  uniformity  of  plan,  harmonious 
reiteration  of  given  curves,  and  innumerable  re- 
petitions of  details,  all  of  which  are  one  in  de- 
sign, but  no  two  of  which  are  so  exactly  similar 
as  to  lose  a sort  of  individuality.  One  leaf,  out 
of  all  the  thousands,  is  never  the  exact  counter- 
part of  another,  if  regarded  with  minute  care. 
The  general  outline  of  the  tree — we  speak  of  an 
uninjured  fine-trained  tree — is  indicated  by  the 
form  of  the  leaf.  The  proportion  of  stem  to 
foliage,  the  angles  and  curves  of  the  boughs,  the 
profile  that  cuts  on  the  horizon,  are  sketched  in 
the  stalk,  and  nervures,  and  serrated  or  plain 
edges  of  the  leaf,  which  may  be  thus  regarded 
as  a sketch  of  the  tree,  The  same  angles,  the 
same  curves,  the  same  proportions,  re-appear 
throughout  the  whole  minutely  compound  struc- 
ture. Such  is  the  living  detail  of  the  foliage, 
which,  when  regarded  only  as  a feature  in  land- 
scape,  presents  to  the  eye  masses  of  modulated 
shade.  We  can  trace,  in  the  tree,  not  only  how 
the  ornamental  aspect  is  produced,  but,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  we  can  understand  why  it  is  so  pro- 
duced. We  find  unity  of  design,  which  never 
sinks  into  uniformity  of  execution. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a fac- 


simile tree  by  human  art,  what  would  be  the  | 
result  ? By  faithful  and  painful  copying  of 
nature  we  might  form  trunk  and  main  branches. 
With  more  stiffiiess  and  less  verisimilitude,  we 
should  descend  to  smaller  boughs  and  twigs. 
We  should  cast,  or  stamp,  tens  of  thousands  of 
leaves,  of  perhaps  two  or  three  different  sizes, 
hang  them  on  the  twigs,  and  produce  a barber’s  i 
block.  The  imitation  would  be  at  once  dis-  j 
tioguishable,  and  very  painfully  distinguished,  I 
from  the  reality.  The  subtle  play  afforded  by  | 
the  minute  differences  of  actual  living  growth  , 
would  be  missing,  and  lamentable  failure  would 
be  the  result.  j 

We  may  take  a yet  more  striking  instance  of 
the  ornamental  work  of  nature  if  we  go  to  the 
feathered  classes.  No  object  is  more  beautiful 
than  a bird.  While  the  beauty  of  structure  is 
there, — with  the  scientific  proportion  of  means  to 
end,  and  the  flowing  lines  of  graceful  outline, — 
we  have  a separate  sense  of  pleasure  awakened  | 
by  the  colours  of  the  plumage.  Of  these  we  can  | 
only  say  that,  whatever  be  their  origin,  their  j 
effect  is  that  of  ornament  of  the  most  perfect  and  j 
harmonious  description.  We  find  the  ornamen- 
tation designed  in  every  tone  and  key  of  colour,  ' 
-—strong  sharp  contrast,  of  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  red,  pale  half  tints,  or  lustrous  rain- 
bow hues,  that  bathes  every  feather  in  glory. 
In  regarding  the  details  of  the  plumage,  we  find 
the  same  law  to  prevail  as  that  which  regulates 
those  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree.  The  ruling 
forms  are  simple.  The  details  of  one  feather  are 
the  same,  in  design,  as  those  of  another.  Yet 
one  will  expand  into  the  strong  plumes  of  the 
wing,  another  curve  and  droop  in  a tail  which 
certainly  is  not  simply  mechanical,  another 
crown  the  crest  with  a diadem  of  gems.  Slight 
modifications,  in  every  instance,  all  ruled  by  the 
same  law,  and  resulting  in  perfect  beanty  of 
decoration.  Over  such  delicacy  of  detail  the 
appropriate  colouring  is  thrown  like  a trans- 
parent veil.  The  trogon,  with  his  plumage  of 
green  chenille,  or  the  Argus  Pheasant,  or  even 
our  own  peacock,  with  his  studded  train.  What 
a lesson  does  such  a creature  give  to  the  man 
who  thinks  ornamentation  is  an  art,  special 
in  itself,  and  to  be’  applied  at  will  or  at 
whim ! 

When,  in  artificial  works,  we  attain  a natural 
multiplicity  of  detail  arising  from  the^natnre  and 
legitimate  use  of  the  material,  we  have  a natural 
ornamentation.  Thus  a wall,  built  of  shapely 
and  well-dressed  stones,  is  far  from  an  unorna- 
mental  object.  It  may  be  enriched  by  sculpture 
or  by  mouldiuga,  pierced  with  lights,  strength- 
ened by  buttresses,  treated  in  any  way  de- 
manded by  pure  architectural  requirements,  and 
it  will  still  possess,  if  the  work  be  of  a high 
class,  a certain  beauty  of  its  own.  But 
when  we  leave  the  province  of  construction, 
and  come  to  that  of  making  money, — when  we 
seek  to  save  instead  of  to  build, — it  is  nob  mar- 
vellous that  ill-burnt  and  ill-shaped  bricks  and 
roughly- spread  mortar  produce  something  in 
which  the  eye  can  take  no  pleasure.  Then  we 
cover  it  with  stucco.  Then,  if  it  be  an  internal 
wall,  we  may  hand  it  over  to  the  decorator. 

What  can  this  artist  do  ? He  has  to  render  a 
blank  space  sightly  to  the  eye.  From  all  the 
aid  and  guidance  aflbrded  by  the  repetition  of 
structural  detail  he  is  debarred.  He  can  do 
nothing  but  attempt  some  design  which,  call  it 
what  we  like,  is  really  more  or  less  pictorial.  In 
this  he  is  limited  by  his  field  of  display.  In  the 
nobler  forms  of  architecture  there  will  often  be 
so  much  of  structural  law  apparent  as  to  indi- 
cate very  clearly  the  proper  course  of  decora- 
tion. But  if  you  have  a plain  wall,  which  you 
are  not  to  drape  with  curtains  or  to  hang  with 
pictures,  what  can  you  do  to  ornament  it 
but  introduce  some  modulations  of  colonr  or 
of  light  and  shade  for  which  there  is  no  reason 
or  neoessity  in  tho  structure,  and  which  must 
thus  be  purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  ? 

Now,  when  we  find  that  the  greatest  artists — 
nob  of  all  time,  but  of  all  who  have  left  us  any 
clear  record  of  their  pictorial  skill — have  ap- 
proached this  question  in  a manner  suitable  to 
their  genius,  and  that  in  the  very  effort  at  mural 
pictorial  decoration  Painting  has  produced  her 
chefs  d'ccxtfure — no  easel-work  attaining  the  gran- 
deur of  fresco — and  that  we  have  thus  a charac- 
teristio  architectural  style,  of  which  the  date,  the 
object,  and  the  authors  are  all  known, — we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a very  high 
form  of  art,  and  it  gives  us  no  confidence  in  any 
theory  as  to  the  exercise  of  ornamentation  as  a 
distinct  art  in  this  country  to  find  those  who 
would  so  regard  it  speak  in  terms  of  extreme 
disrespect  of  the  stanze  of  the  Vatican,  and  of 
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the  magnificent  pictorial  decorations  of  the  great 
Italian  painters. 

To  every  style  its  own.  Its  mouldings  and 
tracery  and  diapers  to  the  Gothic ; its  frescoes 
to  the  Cinque  Cento.  It  is  well  to  have,  if  we 
can  attain  it,  a style  of  our  own.  But  it  is  only 
by  a faithful  and  impartial  study  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  past  that  we  are  likely  to  attain 
excellence  in  this  respect.  It  might  be  better 
to  produce,  if  we  could,  a true  English  style,  or 
a true  nineteenth-century  style,  than  to  ape  one 
of  the  thirteenth  or  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
We  have  hopes  of  success  in  tHis  respect,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  progress  of  our  ceramic  designs 
and  workmanship.  But,  while  we  are  content 
to  borrow  the  arohiteobure  of  past,  and  more 
earnest  ages, — to  build  churches  in  Early  English, 
or  museums  in  Cinque  Cento, — let  us  at  least 
not  commit  the  folly  of  imperfect  and  bastard 
imitation.  If  we  can  only  imitate,  let  us  imitate 
consistently.  Do  not  let  us  attach  to  the  structure 
of  one  country  or  age  the  decoration  appropriate 
to  another  ; or  strive  to  invent,  in  a search  after 
symbolism,  that  which  has  neither  its  origin  in 
reason  nor  its  pattern  in  either  heaven  or 
earth. 

We  think,  then,  that  any  attempt  to  constrnct 
a special  art  of  ornamentation,  still  more  to 
speak  of  decoration  as  a high  art  in  itaolf,  is  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Appropriate  orna- 
ment is  included  in  good  design,  the  nature  of 
the  material  and  the  object  of  the  article  fur- 
nishing  the  motive  of  the  decoration.  The  gold- 
smith,  the  potter,  the  cabinet-maker,  should  each 
be  trained  to  familiarity  with  the  ornamental, 
no  less  than  with  the  purely  structural,  part  of 
his  own  craft;  but  this  is  far  from  being  general 
ornamental  art.  In  adorning  textile  fabrics,  the 
object  of  the  web  mnst  be  regarded  as  well  as 
its  texture.  The  graceful  art  of  the  East, 
familiar  with  a harmonious  distribution  of 
colours,  that  mocks  the  skill  of  inhabitants  of 
leas  brilliant  skies,  furnishes  ns  with  abundant 
examples  of  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  textile 
ornament.  In  Oriental  patterns,  moreover,  as 
in  hand-made  lace,  is  always  to  be  found  that 
irregular  symmetry  that  bespeaks  the  labour  of 
man,  not  the  product  of  a machine,  and  that  thus 
approaches  nearer  to  the  great  lesson  of  natural 
oruament.  Where  the  greatest  scope  exists  for 
arbitrary  ornament  is  in  architectoral  decoration. 
Here  the  nobler  forms  of  atruoture  are  associated, 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  culture,  with  special 
modes  of  ornament.  Either  pictorial  designs,  as 
in  the  art  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  South, 
or  modified  geometric  or  arabesque  forms,  as  in 
that  of  the  Mohammedan  countries,  where  the 
introduction  of  figure-drawing  is  forbidden  by 
religion,  are  the  chief  forms  of  mural  ornament, 
if  we  exclude  the  consideration  of  tapestry  and 
hangings.  Into  the  esthetics  of  paper-hanging 
we  will  not  now  descend,  merely  remarking  that 
the  absolute  mechanical  repetition  of  even  the 
most  costly  and  well  • designed  wall-papers 
destroys  the  charm  they  might  otherwise  exert. 
A hand-painted  design,  even  if  comparatively 
poorly  done,  has  more  in  it  to  please  the  eye 
than  the  work  of  the  printer,  however  rich  and 
elaborate.  In  the  complex  form  of  Oriental 
mural  ornament,  as  in  those  of  the  hand- 
wrought  shawls,  inimitable  by  our  looms,  it  is 
rather  the  distribution  of  colour  than  the  deline- 
ation of  form  that  attracts  the  eye.  So,  we 
believe,  it  must  be  in  all  good  geometric  decora- 
tion. We  may  refer  to  the  dentilated  work  of 
Indian  windows,  and  of  Moorish  roofs,  as  an 
instance  of  the  mode  in  which  art  copies,  not  the 
forms,  but  the  procedures  of  nature.  In  the  ex- 
quisite pierced  marble  windows,  with  the  outlines 
of  which  photographs  from  India  have  made  us 
familiar,  there  exists  a distinct  strnctural  motive. 
Free  passage  of  air  without  direct  draught, 
and  translncency  without  transparency,  were 
required.  The  labour  of  years  baa  produced 
these  requisites  from  the  marble,  by  a constant 
repetition  of  detail,  equal  to  that  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  All  this  may,  and  should  be,  studied, 
but  studied  in  its  appropriate  connexion.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  some  artists, — we  snppoae, 
all  the  moat  eminent, — actually  see  their  work 
before  they  put  it  on  paper.  With  closed  or 
with  open  eyes,  in  the  dark  or  against  a blank 
wall,  the  actual  design  stands  out  against  the 
retina,  as  if  drawn  in  the  air.  Are  such  inspira- 
tions of  art  left  naked  and  bare,  waiting  for 
added  decoration  ? On  the  contrary,  they  rise 
on  the  mind’s  eye  glowing  in  harmonions  hues. 
That  school  of  design  will  best  promote  the 
cause  of  art  that  most  fully  stimulates  the 
imaginative  power  of  the  artist,  whatever  be  bis 
special  walk. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ROYAL  SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 

SElVEIfAGE. 

The  evidenca  taken  before  the  CommiBsion 
having  been  publiahed  soma  time  ago,  the  com- 
missionera  now  present  their  report.  The 
history  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  country  is 
very  interesting,  as  classified  and  arranged  in 
the  report;  bnt  we  will  pass  over  it  to  consider 
practical  topics. 

Local  self-government  is  recognised  as  being 
of  the  essence  of  our  national  vigour,  and  local 
administration,  under  central  superintendence, 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  oar  govern- 
ment. The  theory  is  that  all,  that  can,  should 
bo  done  by  local  authority,  so  far  as  concerns 
individual  districts,  and  that  whatever  concerns 
the  whole  nation  must  be  dealt  with  nationally. 
In  this  spirit  the  Commissioners  draw  up  their 
•report. 

It  is  useful  sometimes  to  read  backwards, 
and  we  will  first  quote  the  concluding  observa- 
tions 5 they  seem  to  us  to  be  words  of  wisdom, 
and  are  these  : — 

” We  cannot  conclude  tliia  part  of  ocr  report  without 
giving  expression  to  our  profound  convictioo  that  no  code 
of  laws,  however  complete  in  theory,  upon  a matter  of 
such  importance  and  complexity  as  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, can  be  expected  to  attain  its  object,  unless  men 
of  superior  education  and  intelligence,  throughout  the 
country,  feel  it  their  duty  to  come  forward  and  take  part 
in  its  working. 

The  system  of  aelf-governinent,  of  which  the  English 
nation  is  so  justly  proud,  can  hardly  be  applied  with  suc- 
cess to  any  subject,  unless  the  governing  bodies  comprise 
3 fair  proportion  of  enlightened  and  well-informed  minds  ; 
and  it  this  be  true  as  a general  proposition,  it  is  eape- 
eially  true  in  regard  to  matters  afiecting  public  health. 
This  is  not  only  shown  by  the  evidence  which  we  have 
taken,  but  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  in 
the  first  place  there  is  at  present  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people  very  insulllcient  information  on  sucb  questions. 
A more  vigorous  and  intelligent  public  opinion  on  sanitary 
matters  baa  yet  to  be  created  in  many  places,  and  until  it 
is  created  the  action  of  the  authorities  will  be  more  or 
less  hesitating  and  inconsistent.  In  the  next  place,  many 
sanitary  questions  of  vital  importance  are  from  their  very 
nature  incapable  of  being  completely  provided  for  by  any 
amount  of  legal  enactment,  however  minute  and  explicit. 
Bo  large  a fliscretion  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  local 
authorities  as  to  details,  that  in  practice  much  will  always 
depend  on  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  those  who  compose 
such  authorities.  Moreover,  there  are  limits  to  the  power 
of  any  central  authority  to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by 
local  incfliciency.  It  may  control,  stimulate,  and  in  some 
cases  supplement  the  efforts  of  lo.’al  bodies,  but  it  cannot 
be  a substitute  for  them. 

It  seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  incumbent  on  those  who 
have  leisure  to  take  their  share  in  administering  these 
laws,  In  this  work  not  only  will  prejudices  have  to  be 
•overcome  and  inactivity  quickened  to  exertion,  but  a sound 
judgment  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  and 
the  limits  within  which,  considerations  of  public  welfare 
ought  to  iuterfere  with  the  absolute  rights  of  private 
•owners  of  property,  and  even  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
individuals.  It  is  work,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  effort;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
zealously  undertaken,  when  the  nation  becomes  fully  alive 
to  iho  importance  of  the  subject. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  those  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary qualiiicutions  for  tbo  work  may  be  induced  to  aid  in 
working  out  within  their  own  localities  measures  so  largely 
.alfeciing  public  interests.  Such  labours  may  be  crowued 
with  little  honour,  aud  will  be  rewarded  with  no  emolu- 
ment j but  if  they  should  hold  out  small  temptation  to 
ambition,  there  are  higher  motives  for  them  in  public 
spirit  and  a senao  of  duty.  Ko  institutions  of  voluntary 
benevolence  are  more  popular  or  more  efficiently  ad- 
ministered than  hospitals.  Not  only  money,  but  time  and 
a large  amount  of  personal  superintendence,  is  given  by 
their  supporters  ; and  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  to 
prevent  disease  is  not  as  worthy  un  object  as  to  remove 
it,  and  whether  it  can  he  better  prevented  than  by  giving 
full  cll'ect  to  the  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose.’' 

In  tlie  suggestions  for  a new  statute,  tte 
Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
save  and  continue  all  local  boards  of  health  dis- 
tricts aud  all  local  boards  acting  therein, 
‘Whether  town  councils,  commissioners,  or  local 
boards  appointed  under  the  Public  Ilealch  Acts 
and  the  Local  Government  Acte,  with  slight 
amendments  of  their  constitutions;  also  all 
special  drainage  districts,  providing  for  the 
future  government  by,  and  carrying  over  their 
property  aud  liability  to,  elective  boards,  to  bo 
•appointed  under  the  new  statute;  and,  as  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  under  which  they  derive 
their  powers  nuisance  authorities  and  diseases 
prevention  authorities,  as  sucb,  and  sewer 
authorities  (vestries),  and  united  sewer  authori- 
ties, as  such,  will  cease,  provision  is  to  be  made 
by  the  new  statute  for  carrying  over  the  works 
and  property,  contracts  and  liabilities,  of  allsnch 
discontinued  authorities  to  the  authorities  to  be 
constituted  under  the  new  statute.  It  is  next 
proposed  to  repeal  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clanaes  Act,  1847. 

In  country  districts  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  to  be  the  sanitary  authority,  and  are  to  be 
elected  for  three  years,  instead  of  one  as  at 
present,  in  order  to  assimilate  their  position  to 
that  of  members  of  boards  of  health  and  town 
counoils. 

Under  the  new  law  the  sanitary  authority  is 


to  have  the  name  of  “Local  Health  Authority,”  | 
and  tho  term  “ Central  Authority"  would  mean  j 
that  branoh  of  the  executive  government  having  , 
the  enpervision  and  control  of  the  looal  health  j 
authorities. 

The  central  authority  is  to  consist  of  one  . 
minister  for  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  ■ 
law  and  tho  poor  law,  whose  title  should  clearly  , 
signify  that  he  has  charge  of  both  departments.  • 
He  is  to  have  power  to  unite  or  combine  dis- 
tricts, to  divide  them,  to  make  additions  to  or 
separations  from  them;  or  to  dissolve  and  re- • 
adjust  them.  i 

According  to  the  present  law,  the  word 
“sewer”  has  a general  significance  assigned  to  ^ 
it,  which  the  Commissioners  think  it  might  be  ' 
well  to  maintain,  and  “drain”  has  the  arbitrary  j 
meaning  assigned  to  it  as  “ the  drain  of  one ' 
building.”  In  the  new  statute,  the  Commis-  j 
sioners  say,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of 
works  for  receiving  and  conducting  foul  fluids, 
and  of  those  for  condncling  unpolluted  water. 
In  the  new  statute  the  word  “ drain  ” is  proposed 
to  be  interpreted  to  mean  “ any  channel  or  con- 
duit for  receiving  and  drawing  off  unpolluted 
water  ” (unpolluted  water  being  any  water  not 
foaled  by  sewage,  domestic  use,  &c.,  aud  includes 
surface  drainage) ; whilst  “ sewer,”  whether 
main  sewer,  connecting  sewer,  or  house  sewer,  is 
to  be  any  channel  or  conduit  for  sewage. 

The  powers  of  local  authorities  seem  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  generally  ample  on  the 
subject  of  sewerage  under  the  existing  statutes  ; 
but  many  defects  appear  to  obstrnot  the  active 
exercise  of  these  powers,  and  they  say  that  on 
some  points  they  reqnire  supplement.  We  had 
been  looking  forward  to  this  report  for  sugges- 
tions on  a defect  in  the  existing  statntes  which 
is  of  vast  importance,  viz.,  the  defect  that  they  j 
do  not  provide  for  the  proper  ventilation  of 
house-drains  by  the  owners  of  the  houses  ; and 
we  must  say  that  in  this  respect  we  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  report. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  the 
report  has  been  drawn  up,  in  all  matters  legal 
and  medical there  is  an  apparent  want  of  appre- 
oiation  of  the  importance  of  tbe  proper  constrnc- 
tion  of  the  works  upon  which  the  report  treats. 
This  most  important  subject  of  the  ventilation  of 
house-drains  is  noticed  bnt  twice  in  tbe  whole 
report,  aud  that  iu  the  most  casual  and  indif- 
ferent manner.  At  page  41  it  is  said,  “ It  has  I 
been  remarked  in  the  course  of  onr  evidence  that  I 
sewers  themselves  convey  disease  if  imperfectly  ! 
ventilated  ;”  and,  notwithstanding  that  evidence, : 
which  was  given  by  Ur.  Farr  and  Dr.  Trench,  the  ] 
only  other  notice  the  Commissioners  take  of  the  j 
subject  is  to  say  (page  97),  “We  recommend: 
that  the  effect  of  section  33  of  the  Towns  Im- ! 
provemenb  Clauses  Act,  1817,  as  to  trapping  and  ; 
ventilating  sewers  should  bo  introduced  into  che 
new  statute. ” But  what  is  this  danse?  It  is 
stated  at  page  16G  of  the  report,  in  an  analysis 
of  the  Act,  to  be  that,  “ All  sewers  and  drains 
within  the  limits  of  the  special  Act,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Commissioners  or  other  persons  to  whom 
they  severally  belong  with  proper  traps  or  other 
coverings  or  means  of  ventilation  so  as  to  pre- 
vent stench.”  But  that  is  inoperative  wibhont 
a bye-law  to  enforce  a particular  method  of  oou- 
struction,  because,  in  practice,  foul  air  is  more 
or  less  a stench  to  different  people  according  to 
their  sense  of  smell,  aud  the  master  of  a house- 
hold may  be  allowing  most  poisonous  gases  to 
enter  his  house  without  knowing  it ; or,  even  if 
he  knows  it  in  a small  degree,  without  admitting 
that  it  is  injarious  ; and  when  we  consider  that, 
besides  his  own  house,  he  maybe  the  owner  of 
many  booses  ocenpied  by  other  people,  and  that 
it  is  he  who  will  have  to  pay  for  any  remedy, 
we  can  easily  see  that  in  either  case  he  will  be 
unwilling  to  do  anything  to  prevent  what  will 
probably  appear  to  him  to  be  unnecessary. 
Indeed,  this  is  exactly  one  of  those  oases  that 
; make  further  legislation  at  all  necessary.  It  is 
necessary  for  those  who  are  able  to  ascertain 
which  are  tbe  best  means  of  preventing  admitted 
evils,  and  to  enforce  them.  Ventilation  of  the 
drains  of  some  sort  may  be  admitted  by  every- 
body to  be  necessary ; but  when  any  method  is 
suggested  that  is  not  of  the  merest  paltry  and 
makeshift  character,  opposition  is  set  up  by  those 
who  have  to  pay  for  it. 

And  the  owners  of  house-property — especially 
of  the  smaller  class — are  frequently  those,  with 
their  friends,  who  have  to  make  or  not  make  the 
! byelaws ; and  experience  shows  that  they  are 
1 very  reluctant  to  move  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  tbe 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this, 
1 from  the  following  remark,  page  31 : — “ Great  is 


the  vis  inertia:  to  be  overcome  ; the  repugnance 
to  self-taxation  ; the  practical  distrust  of  science  ; 
aud  tbe  number  of  persons  interested  in  offend- 
ing against  sanitary  laws,  even  amongst  those 
who  must  constitute  chiefly  the  local  authorities 
to  enforce  them.” 

'J  he  CoramiHsionera,  however,  seem  themselves 
to  recognise  the  preference  of  direct  legislation 
to  byelaws  in  such  cases  as  this,  for  they  say, 
page  53. — “ We  conceive  the  principle  to  be  fol- 
lowed is  this  : that  matters  of  general  appli- 
cability should  be  included  in  general  legislation, 
but  that  matters  which  require  to  be  adapted  to 
varying  times  and  localities,  or  are  too  minute 
for  general  legislation,  are  the  fitting  subjects 
for  byelaws.”  Well,  necessity  of  the  ventilation 
of  drains  surely  does  not  vary  either  in  time  or 
place. 

The  basis  upon  which  a system  of  ventilation 
of  drains  must  be  effected  is  the  consideration 
that  sewage  consists  of  two  fluids,  the  one  liquid 
(the  sewage  proper),  and  the  other  gaseous,  the 
foal  air  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  tho 
sewage;  and  as  these  two  kinds  of  fluid  travel 
in  opposite  directions, — the  one  downwards,  by 
gravity,  and  the  other  upwards,  by  reason  of  its 
having  less  specific  gravity  than  the  atmo- 
sphere (at  least,  some  of  the  component 
gases  have,  and  those  most  injurions  to 
health),  it  follows  that,  to  construct  a channel 
merely  for  the  one  part,  without  completing 
the  work  by  providing  an  exit  for  the  other, 
is  to  make  an  imperfect  work ; for,  as  the 
formation  of  gases  cannot  be  prevented  in  the 
sewers  and  drains,  they  will  accumulate  in  the 
higher  parts  of  tbe  drains  (and  those  are  in  and 
close  about  the  honses)  until  their  elastic  force 
drives  them  through  the  traps  and  through  the 
soil-pipes  of  tho  water-closets  into  the  houses, 
unless  a ventilating-pipe  be  so  connected  with 
the  drain  as  to  carry  off  these  injurious  gases. 
And  how  shall  that  be  done  ? 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Commission  to  ascer- 
tain, by  the  best  evidence  they  can  procure, 
which  is  the  best  method  of  doing  any  specific 
thing  that  it  is  admitted  ought  to  be  done,  such 
as  ventilating  sewers  and  house-drains,  bnt  as 
wo  have  more  than  once  stated  in  the  Builder  a 
method  that  has  succeeded,  and  which  has  every 
sound  argument  in  its  favour  to  recommend  it, 
we  will  here  repeat  it.  Bat  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  acknowledged  by  the  most  competent 
authorities  to  be  effectual,  and  it  is  only  because 
the  Commission  have  overlooked  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  neglected  to  take  evidence 
upon  it,  that  they  have  nob  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  such  facts  as  would  have  led  them  to 
introduce  an  effectual  method  into  their  report. 
The  method  of  ventilation  to  which  we  refer  is 
to  carry  up  at  the  head  of  every  house-drain  a 
pipe,  of  3 in.  or  4 in.  diameter,  to  the  top  of  and 
a few  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and,  where  there  is  a water-closet,  to 
connect  the  soil-pipe  with  it  by  a branch  pipe 
sloping  upwards  at  an  acute  angle,  which  branoh 
pipe  is  to  be  derived  from  the  soil-pipe  at  a point 
immediately  below  the  “ trap  ” of  the  basin. 
The  eruption  of  the  confined  gases  will  not  then 
tend  to  force  themselves  through  tbe  traps,  bnt 
will  freely  ascend  the  channel  provided  for  them, 
and  when  they  make  their  exit  from  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  above  the  roof  they  become  suffi- 
ciently diluted  with  atmospheric  air  to  be  harm- 
less to  dwellers  below,  for  they  have  the  ten- 
dency to  still  further  ascend  ; until,  indeed,  they 
become  practically  annihilated.  That  gases  in 
drains  do  really  attain  to  great  expansive  force 
when  pent  up,  is  proved  by  the  repeated  obser- 
vations of  many  persona  that  they  frequently 
bubble  up  through  the  water  contained  in  the 
“trap,”  and  which  is  placed  there  to  prevent 
their  escape ; how  much  easier,  then,  is  their 
escape  when  this  small  film  of  water  is  re- 
moved either  by  evaporation  or  by  accidental 
cause.  


THE  '71  EXHIBITION  AND  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

It  is  enrions  to  note  'the  difficulty  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  '71  Exhibition  appear  to 
find  in  getting  together  a sufficient  stock  of 
architectural  drawings,  to  represent  the  “ archi- 
tecture ” of  the  period,  and  the  status  of  the 
British  architect.  Why  is  this  ? How  is  it 
1 that  the  architects  of  the  day  are  so  slow  to 
I send  in,  for  the  world’s  show  and  view,  speci- 
] mens  of  their  artistic  skill  ? Never  was  there  a 
j better  chanco  of  making  oneself  world-famous  j 
■ surely  there  must  be  some  great  and  vital 
i reason  for  suoh  a stats  of  things.  Perhaps 
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several  reasons  combine.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  intense  anxiety  to  educate, 
and  bring  forward  the  yonng  architectaral  prac- 
titioner, the  old  and  thoroughly  practised  man 
of  experience  and  business  has  been  almost 
forgotten.  He  it  is  who  can  alone  refer  the 
world  to  his  published  and  existing  works,  to 
his  buildings,  and  to  that  real  and  practical  ex- 
hibition of  architecture  which  alone,  after  all,  is 
of  value.  This  subject  is,  therefore,  of  the  last 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  for  while 
the  practising  architect  of  experience  and  ad- 
vanced knowledge  can  point  to  his  works,  the 
young  practitioner  can  but  “make  a drawing” 
of  some  fanciful  building,  and  send  it  in  for 
exhibition,  trusting  to  fortune  for  its  acceptance. 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  of  this  matter 
which  calls  for  notice.  It  is  that  of  the  idea 
which  some  seem  to  have  got  into  their  heads, 
that  no  architect  can  be  fairly  judged  except 
through  the  medium  of  an  actual  building,  and 
that  no  mere  draicing  is  any  test  of  architec- 
tural skill.  An  architect#  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
judged  by  his  drawings,  but  only  by  the  finished 
and  built-up  works  which  be  may  have  executed  ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  dictum  which 
could  possibly  be  laid  down  could  be  more  to  the 
purpose  or  truer.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  Inigo  Jones,  or  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  by  the  few  drawings  which  they 
may  have  loft  behind  them,  but  by  actual  eye- 
sight of  their  finished  works,  and  of  the  build- 
ings which  they  produced.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  Wren  could  do  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
wo  doubtless  look  at  St.  Paul’s  and  Bow  Church; 
if  we  want  to  know  what  Inigo  Jones  could  do, 
we  look  at  the  Whitehall  Chapel  and  the  Water- 
gate,  and  the  Covent-garden  Church  and  Piazza ; 
and  if  we  want  to  know  what  Sir  C.  Barry  did, 
we  look  at  his  Eeform  Club-house,  and  at  the 
Travellers’  Club-house  and  Bridgwater  House, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  hardly  at 
the  drawings  of  those  buildings,  even  if  they 
were  at  hand  to  look  at.  Ye^,  may  it  be 
observed  in  passing,  it  would  be  not  a little 
interesting  to  be  able  occasionally  to  get  sight 
of  some  of  the  bond  fide  architectural  drawings 
of  these  great  architects,  how  much  they  would 
convey,  and  how  they  would  show  the  methods 
of  their  work,  and  the  processes  by  which  the 
actual  buildings  were  matured  by  their  authors, 
and  brought  into  visible  existenoe.  But  with 
the  student  of  architecture  and  the  humble 
practitioner,  of  whom  we  more  particularly 
speak,  all  this  is  totally  changed.  It  has  been 
forgotten  to  note  the  important  fact  that  such 
architects  have  produced  no  buildings  to  which 
they  can  refer  the  world  for  evidence  of  their 
artistic  power  and  architectural  skill.  It  is  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  such  exercise  of  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  architecture  that  they  are  in 
search,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  in  their  circumstances  to  show  any  skill 
at  all  is  to  exhibit  drawings  or  representa- 
tions of  proposed  or  contemplated  buildings  ; and 
it  must  be  necessarily  to  these  drawings  that 
such  men  must  point  and  ask  the  public  to 
go  and  look  at.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  it 
should  have  been  forgotten,  all  important  as  this 
fact  is.  A young  architect  who  should  have  to 
wait  for  work  till  he  could  point  out  some  con- 
spicuous building  brought  into  existence  under 
his  own  direction,  could,  of  course,  never  even 
oommenoe  architectural  practice  at  all ; it  is  in  a 
drawing  or  r^resentation  only  that  he  can  at 
first  evidence  his  talents,  and  indicate  to  the 
world  what  he  is  made  of,  and  what  it  is  he  can 
do.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  going  to 
work. 

Again,  still  farther  away  from  the  mark,  it 
has  been  said,  and  it  shows  how  thoroughly 
chaotic  things-artistio  are,  we  should  find  it 
impossible  to  persuade  a body  of  artiste  to  open 
a room  specially  suited  not  to  a general,  but  to 
a strictly  architectural  public.  What  is  such  a 
privileged  and  well-to-do  institution  as  the 
Eoyal  Academy  for,  if  not  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  any  section  of  artists  from  doing  such 
things  for  themselves  ? The  Academy  was  insti- 
toted  for  the  very  and  express  purpose  of 
helping  alZ  the  fine  arts,  and  of  bringing  them 
prominently  before  the  public  eye  and  mind,  and 
calling  public  attention  to  them  in  a prominent 
way,  and  thus  to  induce  the  public  to  look  at 
things  which  but  for  the  Eoyal  Academy  they 
wonld  never  care  to  look  at  or  give  a moment’s 
thought  to.  The  public  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
profitably  patronise  a purely  “ professional  ” and 
architectural  exhibition,  especially  one  of  details 
and  working  drawings ; hot  we  contend  that 
they  will  go  a little  out  of  their  way  to  look 


at  such,  if  in  connexion  with  things  which 
aZi  are  interested  in,  and  which  every- 
body will  look  at  if  placed  before  them, 
like  pictures  aqd  oil  paintings. 

No  institution  at  present  existing  has  so  wide 
a field  of  usefulness  as  the  Eoyal  Academy,  if 
bnt  condneted  on  the  fair  and  even  principles  of 
free  trade  in  art.  Why  should  architecture  be  put 
aside,  as  it  always  is,  in  one  narrow  room,  and 
killed,  as  it  always  is,  by  so  many  bright  oil- 
paintings  being  mixed  up  with  its  plainnees  and 
dulness?  No  mere  water-colour  drawing  can 
possibly  compete  with  the  brightness  of  oil,  and 
certainly  no  mere  detail  or  Zine  drawing  can 
hope  to  get  notice  by  the  side  of  a large  picture 
fresh  from  the  studio  of  a painter  in  oil  colours. 
And  here  it  is  that  we  would  venture  to  make  a 
snggestion,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  would 
be  worth  trial,  and  might  be  doubly  helpful  ; it 
is  that  the  sculptu/re  and  the  architecture  should 
be  exhibited  together  in  one  or  two  rooms,  while 
the  paintings  should  remain  per  se.  By  this 
arrangement  a very  considerable  gain  would  be 
likely  to  ensue ; for  the  architecture  would  cer- 
tainly gain  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  scolp- 
turea  forms  to  which  it  is  always  so  nearly  allied, 
and  the  sculpture  might  even  gain  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  architecture  to  it.  Both  might  find 
it  a gain,  and  neither  surely  could  lose.  Of 
course,  the  architecture  would  be  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  room  or  rooms,  and  the  sculpture  to 
the  middle  of  it,  or  rather  round  it,  leaving  room 
fora  passage;  and,  while  we  are  about  it,  may 
it  be  suggested  that  the  more  modest  the  gilt 


sculpture.  To  our  mind,  this  arrangement 
wonld  be  a great  advance  on  the  present  system 
of  doing  things,  and  would  be  bailed  as  an 
improvement  by  both  architects  and  sculptors. 

There  are  many  other  things  well  worth  a 
thought  and  a comment  here,  but  they  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  the  present  subject.  We 
would  therefore  note  only  one  other  matter 
often  pointed  at  before  in  the  Builder,  viz.,  that 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  architects, — that  is, 
the  older  practising  members,  were  to  lend  their 
drawings  for  the  information  and  instruction  of 
their  younger  brethren.  One  word  as  to  the 
architectural  “prospectus”  just  issued  by  the 
Academy,  and  put  forward,  as  it  would  seem,  as 
a sort  of  novelty.  A Eoyal  Academy  teacher, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  donbt,  has  as  good  a 
chance  as  any  one  ever  had ; the  open  road  is 
before  him,  but  if  he  is  to  jog  along  at  the  pace 
and  in  the  style  in  which  his  predecessors  have 
moved,  woe  to  those  who  arc  destined  to  drag 
along  with  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  our  sur- 
prise when  we  saw  the  “ prospectus  ” for  the 
first  time,  for  we  did  expect  that  some  little  bit 
of  novelty  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  way  of 
architectural  teaching,  after  so  touch  of  pro- 
mising and  preliminaries.  But  this  prospectus 
is  the  good  old  affair  on  the  well-known  blue 
paper  over  again,  almost  word  for  word.  To  do 
the  Eoyal  Academy  justice,  it  has  always  pro- 
mised as  much  ; there  has  been  no  time  in  which 
it  has  not  offered  to  students  of  architecture  the 
privilege  of  copying  from  the  round  ; there  was 
always  a plaster  cast  on  view  to  be  copied  from. 
There  was  always  a huge  file  of  folios  to  refer 
to,  full  of  every  kind  of  difficult  information  in 
pretty  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Never  has  archmology  been  absent  from  the 
minds  of  the  Academicians,  whether  adopted  by 
French  professors  or  no,  and  no  human  being 
can  ever  accuse  the  Academy  of  being  blind  to 
the  merits  of  “ Academical  knowledge  of  pre- 
cedent,” as  the  best  foundation  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a knowledge  of  arohitectoral  design,  or 
any  other  phase  of  design.  Whether  the  pro- 
posals will  be  better  carried  out  than  of  old 
remains  to  be  seen.  Some  things  at  the 
Academy  are  worse,  rather  than  better,  for  the 
students’  term  of  study  is  now  limited  to  seven 
years, — in  old  times  it  was  ten ; and  without 
any  conceivable  reason  has  the  change  been 
made. 

It  may  be  here,  perhaps,  allowed  us  to  make 
one  snggestion  which,  if  carried  out  by  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners,  might  afterwards  be 
not  a little  useful  as  a precedent,  and  as  a 
something  to  go  by;  it  is,  that  a portion  of  a 
room  or  rooms  should  be  accorded  to  those  who 
carry  out  in  detail,  and,  in  fact,  do,  the  real 
work  in  the  production  of  painted  glass  and 
decoration.  In  old  days,  of  course,  if  you  had 
asked  to  see  the  draughtsman  of  a painted 
window,  you  would  have  been  introduced  to  the 
man  who  undertook  to  fill  in  the  stoue  mullions 
of  a window  with  coloured  glass,  and  there 
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would  have  been  no  mystery  about  it.  But  in 
these  enlightened  and  advanced  times  things 
are  changed,  the  “ man  of  business”  is  every- 
thing  ; the  real,  bond  fide  artist,  whether  student 
or  workman,  is  almost  nothing;  and,  indeed, 
never  appears  at  all ; or,  if  he  does,  it  is  when 
massed  with  others  of  a like  trade.  Individxtall/y, 
the  working  artist  has  for  a long  time  been 
nothing,  and  is  nowhere.  Why  not,  then,  in 
this  exhibition,  wherein  there  is  at  least  plenty 
of  room  and  wall  space,  encourage  him  to  exhibit 
his  bit  of  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  Soppoae, 
for  example,  the  figure  in  a window.  If  it  be 
possible  to  conceive  a figure  all  done  by  one 
man,  or  boy,  or  student,  let  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners encourage  such  to  send  in  specimens  of 
their  own  bond  fide  work, — on  the  glass  itself  if  it 
be  possible,  but  if  not,  the  cartoon  for  it ; and  lot 
us  see  how  and  by  what  process  a stained  glass 
window  is  conjured  into  actual  existence,  and  lot 
us  at  least  know  the  name  of  the  man  or  boy 
who  really  must  have  had,  somehow  or  other, 
some  sort  of  conception  in  him  of  David,  or 
Solomon,  or  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  saint,  or  angel  1 
Let  us  see  the  artist,  and  not  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. 


MEDALS  AND  PEIZES  OP  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  AECHITECTS. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  members,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  after  formally  awarding  the  Eoyal  Gold 
Medal  to  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  it  was  resolved, — 

That  the  Soane  Medallion  (with  the  sum  of 
50Z.,  under  the  usual  conditions)  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  the  Design  for  Royal  Stables,  &o.,. 
distinguished  by  the  device  of  a Horse-shoe  (W. 
Galsworthy  Davie). 

That  in  the  same  competition,  the  drawings 
bearing  the  motto,  “ Par  ballon  montd,"  be 
honourably  mentioned  (Arthur  Hill,  B.E., 
Assoc.). 

That  the  Institute  Silver  Medal,  with  5Z.  5s,, 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  Drawings  illus- 
trative of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  distin- 
tinguished  by  the  word  “Student”  within  a 
triangle  (S.  Wyborn). 

That  the  Student’s  Prize  in  Books  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  Design  for  a Drinking 
Fountain,  bearing  the  device  of  a Cross  within  a 
circle  (John  Sulman,  Student). 

That  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Decoration  of 
a Suite  of  Apartments  in  a first-class  Town 
Mansion,  bearing  the  device  of  two  leaves  within 
a circle  (Alfred  Jowers,  Associate). 


THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  EOYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS^ 

At  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  members 
only,  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  President  (Mr. 
Wyatt)  having  referred  to  some  remarks  made 
in  his  opening  address  for  the  present  session,, 
ex'pressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
transaobion  of  business  at  the  Institute  if  the 
"Assistant  Secretary”  were  to  be  appointed 
“Secretary,”  and  made  directly  responsible  to 
the  council  instead  of  to  the  hon.  secretaries. 
He  explained  that  in  the  event  of  snoh  an 
arrangement  being  sanctioned,  one  hon.  secretary 
alone  wonld  remain  in  office,  inasmuch  as  under 
the  charter  there  could  be  bub  two  “secretaries 
to  the  Institute;  and  he  proposed  that  the  hon. 
secretary  should  then  be  charged  with  the  duties- 
of  foreign  correspondence. 

After  some  discuseion  on  this  subjeot,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  F.  Marrable,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  : — 

“ That  there  be  two  secretaries  of  the  Institute  elected 
annuallr  : — one  of  whom  shall  be  paid  such  salarj  as  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  that  the 
word  ‘Assistant’  be  omitted  from  Section  VIII.  of  tho 
bye- laws.” 

In  order  to  insure  foil  disenssiou  on  this  pro- 
posal, the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Monday 
next,  the  13th  of  March. 

In  consequence  of  this  discussion,  Professor 
Donaldson  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  President : — 

March,  1871. 

Mb.  PBKsrnEXT,— The  proposition  which  you  have  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, that  the  present  Assistant  paid  Secretary  should  be 
raised  to  the  cilice  of  chief  (not  honorary)  secretary  aud 
member  of  the  Council,  and  should  hare  the  sole  control 
and  management,  under  tho  Council,  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  BO  that,  in  effect  also,  the  honorary  secretary 
would  be  subordinate  to  him,  la  an  arrangement  which 
think  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  t llicial  department  of 
the  Institute,  and  consequently  to  its  best  interests. 

This  leaves  no  other  step  for  me  to  take,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  profession  who  has  any  respect  for  himself 
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as  honorary  secretary,  than  to  decline  to  be  put 
'humiliating  subordination.  . 

I therefore  place  my  resignation  unreservedly  m your 
hands,  and  I most  request  that  my  name  be  withdrawn 
•from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

I desire  not  for  one  moment  to  stand  between  the  wianes 
of  the  members  and  what  they  may  consider  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  body.  I beg  them  to  consider  this  as  only 
one  more  last  instance,  painful  as  it  must  be  to  me,  ot  the 
alTection  and  devotion  I feel  for  an  institution  in  whose 
formation  I was  an  humble  instrument,  and  to  whose 
success  I have  devoted  the  most  earnest  services  and 
unswerving  duty  during  sii-and-tbirty  years.  I have  done 
so  without  any  other  object  or  desire  of  reward  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  served  the  profession. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Presiden'', 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Tiios.  L.  Donaldson.” 

As  the  discussion  which  led  to  this  letter  took 
place  at  a meeting  not  open  to  the  public,  we 
should  have  considered  ourselves  bound  to  avoid 
reference  to  it,  had  we  nob  received,  at  the  last 
moment,  oflBcial  particulars,  as  well  as  letters 
from  at  least  half  a dozen  quarters.  We  have 
but  time  for  a very  few  words.  On  the  question 
of  a dominant  paid  secretary,  in  lieu  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  hitherto,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  good  etfeot,  ruling  under  the 
council,  there  are  two  opinions,  and  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides ; bub  as  concerns  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  the  faintest  appearance  of 
a slight  to  Professor  Donaldson,  the  founder  and 
for  long  years  the  mainstay  of  the  Institute, 
there  can  be  only  one  feeling  throughout  the 
association.  It  woxild  be  a discredit  and  a 
damage  if  he  were  allowed  to  withdraw  himself 
in  anger  from  the  body,  and  we  earnestly  trust 
that  an  arrangement  will  be  come  to  on  Monday 
to  prevent,  at  any  coat,  such  a disastrous  oc- 
currence. 


THE  WORLD  IN  THE  CEILING. 

The  rounded  house  in  the  Strand,  at  the 
corner  of  the  turning  leading  to  Trafalgar- 
square,  has  its  top  room  crowned  with  a small 
dome,  and  this,  Mr.  Chas.  Bowles,  one  of  the  firm 
of  American  bankers  occopying  the  house,  has 
oansed  to  be  painted  with  a map  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  world.  It  is  exceedingly  well  and 
clearly  done,  and  full  of  suggestion  to  those  who 
view  it  with  the  mind.  Little  golden  spots 
mark  out  the  cities  and  towns  ; the  railways,  the 
telegraphs  through  land  and  sea  are  plainly  seen, 
and  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are 
shown.  The  causes  which  have  tended  to  raise 
towns  and  countries  to  importance,  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  importance  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  extraordinary  railroad 
recently  completed  across  America,  are  a few 
amongst  the  points  that  are  at  once  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  The  value  of  a silent 
teacher  like  this  in  a great  school  would  be 
immense,  and  the  idea  might  usefully  be  carried 
out  further.  Why  should  not  the  walls  of 
educational  establishments  be  decorated,  as  we 
have  before  now  suggested,  with  instruotive 
diagrams,  enlarged  maps  of  countries,  state- 
ments of  leading  facts  in  history,  outlines  of 
sciences, historical  dates, — in  fact,  mind  excitants 
of  all  sorts  ? Anyhow,  Mr.  Bowles  has  turned 
his  ceiling  into  what  Byron  calls  the  sknll,  a 
“dome  of  thought.” 


at  length,  on  the  19tb  of  July,  18G9,  the  last  stone 
of  the  tower  was  laid  by  Sir  Frederick  Arrow, 
the  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity. 

The  exact  height  of  the  tower  is  116  ft.  4J  in. 
Its  diameter,  at  the  base,  is  41  ft.  8 in.  It  is 
built  of  granite,  each  face  stone  being  dove- 
tailed horizontally  and  vertically  and  secured  by 
strong  bolts  of  yellow  metal.  The  stonework 
was  prepared  at  Penzance,  and  conveyed  to  the 
rock  in  barges  by  means  of  a steamer;  and,  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  time,  the  blocks  were 
lifted  into  their  position  by  a steam  winch 
probably  the  first  employment  of  steam  ^power 
upon  a tidal  rock.  A fog-bell  weighing  5 owt., 
is  fixed  on  the  lantern  gallery. 

The  lantern  itself  was  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Hodge,  of  Millwall,  and  in  its  construction  Mr. 
Douglas  was  very  much  assisted  by  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Professor  Faraday,  the  scientific 
adviser  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  his  successor. 
Professor  Tyndall.  The  optical  apparatus  was 
designed  by  Mr.  James  T.  Chance,  and  the  plate 
glazing  was  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Chance. 
The  light,  exhibiting  alternate  flashes  of  red  and 
white  at  half  minute  intervals,  is  of  a purely 
distinctive  character,  being  a dioptric  light  of 
the  first  order;  the  arrangement  being  adopted 
after  experimental  observations  by  Professor 
Tyndall  and  Mr.  James  Diouglas.  The  illumi- 
nating power  of  each  beam  is  estimated  at  31,500 
English  candles,  or  units,  of  light. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  1870,  the 
light  was  first  exhibited.  _ 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in 
this  work,  at  one  time,  was  about  seventy  ; and 
no  instance  of  loss  of  life  or  limb  occurred  to 
those  engaged.  The  total  coat  of  the  erection 
was  62,7261.  The  tower  was  erected  in  809i 
hours  (only  101  working  days  of  eight  hours 
each).  266  landings  were  made  in  seven  years. 
It  contains  seven  rooms,  adapted  for  living, 
sleeping,  stores,  and  apparatus. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  lighthonse,  no 
shipwreck  has  occurred  on  the  shorts  of  Mount’s 
Bay,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  much-dreaded 
Land’s  End. 


A Commandersbip  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  or  a Companionship  of  the  Bath,  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  engineer  of  the 
dock,  Mr.  Andrews. 


THE  WOLF  ROCK  LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mk.  Douglas,  the  engineer  of  the  Trinity 


House,  recently  gave  an  aooonnt  of  the  erection 
of  the  latest  of  our  lighthouses,  constructed  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  on  the 
— a dangerous,  ragged  porphyry  rock,  about 
nine  miles  sonth-wost  of  the  Land's  End,  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  overflowed 
by)the  sea  at  high  water.  The  Cornish  Telegraph 
gives  a report  of  the  lecture,  from  which  we  quote. 

Since  the  year  1795,  several  very  strong  iron 
beacons  bad  been  swept  away  by  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  the  corporation  determined  to  erect 
a lighthouse.  In  1860,  the  design  was  furnished 
by  their  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker, 
and  its  execution  was  first  undertaken  by  the 
speaker  and  bis  brother  William,  who  succeeded 
him  as  resident  engineer  in  October,  1862.  On 
the  Ist  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Douglas  oommenoed 
his  first  survey  ; and,  on  returning  to  the  vessel 
that  same  day,  was  hauled  on  board  through  the 
surf  by  a line  fastened  round  his  waist — a mode 
•oi  embarking  frequently  afterwards  resorted  to. 
The  cutting.out  the  foundation  began  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1862.  Only  twenty-two  landings 
and  eighty-three  hours’  work  could  be  done 
during  that  year. 

In  succeeding  years  more  frequent  landings, 
and  increased  working-time,  were  obtained ; and, 


OPENING  OF  THE  SOMERSET  DOCK, 
MALTA. 

On  the  16th  of  February  the  great  naval  dock 
just  constructed  at  Malta  was  opened  ; the  last 
stone  being  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 

“ under  the  directions  of  the  Hon.  Barbara 
Yelverton,”  a daughter  of  Admiral  Yelverbon, 
the  Coinmander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean, 
who  declared  the  dock  to  be  opened.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  naval  dock  in  the  world. 
The  following  comparative  dimensions  show  the 
greatly  increased  accommodation  afforded  to  the 
navy  by  the  Somerset  Dock: — 

Somerset  Dock.  Old  Dock. 

Depth  in  entrance  and  on  floor...  34  ft 25  ft. 

Width  between  copings  101  ot 

Length  on  floor  I'lO  'SOi 

I Width  of  entrance 80  »3 

1 Thus  there  are  9 ft.  additioaal  depth  of  water, 

I 22  ft.  increased  width,  120  ft.  increased  length, 
and  7 fc.  greater  width  of  entrance.  In  respect 
of  cost,  the  Somerset  Dock  is  compared  favour- 
ably with  the  old  dock.  The  cost  of  the  latter 
was  60  000Z.,  and  it  was  afterwards  lengthened 
at  an  additional  cost  of  90,O00L  This  gives 
total  of  150,0001.,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  Somerset  Dock,  excluding  the  extra  work  in 
clearing  the  rook  overlying  tbe^  site  and  the 
wharfs  adjoining  thereto,  which  did  nob  occur  at 
the  old  dock. 

The  cost  of  the  Somerset  Dock  is  swelled 
considerably  in  oonseqnenoeof  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  making  the  entrance  to  it,  which  is 
equal  to  a dock  in  itself  of  270  ft.  in  length, 
83  ft.  wide,  and  34  ft.  deep.  No  such  additional 
work  was  necessary  in  forming  the  old  dock,  as 
it  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  creek.  ^ 

The  dock  is  situated  under  St.  MiohaeTs 
Bastion,  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  fleet,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  docks  and 
workshops  on  the  other.  This  location  of  the 
dock  was  selected  by  its  projector,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Clarke,  R.E,,  C.B.,  Director  of  Admiralty  Works. 

Before  the  works  were  commenced,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  be  made  by  contract, 
by  English  contractors ; but,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Charles  Andrews,  the  civil  engineer,  it  was 
decided  to  use  only  the  Maltese  contractors  for 
such  works  as  they  were  accustomed  to ; the 
remainder  (and  most  difficult  operations)  being 
done  by  Government  men,  employed  by  the  civil 
engineer,  whose  duties  and  responsibilities  were, 
of  necessity,  much  increased  by  the  arrangement. 


OPENING  OF  BRITISH  SCHOOLS, 
CHESTER. 

The  buildings  intended  as  British  Schools  iu 
Windmill-lane,  Chester,  have  been  opened  by  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  The  committee  pur- 
chased a piece  of  land  adjoining  the  old  site, 
whereon  to  build  the  new  premises;  since, 
though  the  price  (320Z.)  was  comparatively  high, 
proximity  to  Newtown  was  of  importance.  The 
designs  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  architect, 
were  approved,  and  a contract  being  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Ray,  of  Nantwioh,  the  work  was 
begun  towards  the  close  of  last  summer.  The 
builder’s  contract  was  1,1601. ; but,  adding  the 
cost  ©f  the  land  and  other  expenses,  the  total 
outlay  will  be  about  1,7001.  Acooramodation  is 
aflbrded  for  some  500  children, — that  is  to  say, 
250  boys,  150  girls,  and  100  infants ; the  latter 
department  being  new. 

The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  the  material 
being  brick,  with  ornamental  dressing.  It  con- 
sists of  two  stories,  each  14  fc.  in  height ; the 
entire  height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  ridge 
being  38  ft.  The  boys’  schoolroom  is  on  the 
upper  floor : the  girls’  and  the  infants’  on  the 
lower.  The  former  is  78  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wn^, 
exclusive  of  a lateral  wing  projecting  over_  the 
infant  school,  which  forms  a material  addition; 
the  whole  afibrding  accommodation  for  the 
number  of  children  named.  The  girls  school- 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  59  ft.  by  18  ft.,  a 
wing  at  the  northern  end  providing  s convenient 
class-room  here,  as  with  the  boys’  in  tho  story 
above.  The  walls  are  lined  internally  with 
glazed  tiles  to  a height  of  5 ft.^  throughout  the 
building,  making  impossible  either  the  rubbing 
off  of  whitewash  or  the  spoiling  of  woodwork. 
The  fabric  stands  upon  an  area  of  about  a quarter 
of  an  acre,  so  that  ample  playgrounds  are  secured 
for  the  children. 


ROAD  STEAMERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  stupid  restrictions  on 
the  running  of  steam  carriages  on  roads,  such  as 
walking  with  a red  fl  ig  iu  front  of  them,  they 
are  making  progress.  The  recent  severe  frosts 
have  put  these  steamers,  which  have  lately 
begun  to  rise  in  public  opinion,  to  a severe  test. 
Hm^pily,  it  is  said,  they  have  gone  through  it 
successfully.  Mr.  White,  of  Ketock’s  Mill,  near 
Aberdeen,  worked  his  road-steamer  regularly 
throaghout  the  frost.  It  runs  between  the  mills 
and  the  town,  a distance  of  three  miles,  part  of 
which  has  a rising  gradient  of  1 in  10.  Up  this 
steep  incline  the  road-steamer  bravely  drew  a 
load  of  seven  tons,  though  the  road  was  covered 
with  solid  ioe.  The  wheels  of  these  steamers 
are  covered  with  india-rubber  tires,  aud  as 
india-rubber  does  not  slip  on  ice,  the  steel 
guards  are  removed,  and  the  engines  do  not 
Blip.  The  question  is  a very  important  one  as 
regards  the  practical  value  of  the  steamers,  as 
they  can  now  be  used  for  regular  traffic  in  very 
cold  countries,  such  as  Russia  and  Canada, 
where  sledging  is  commonly  employed.  The 
india-rubber  tires  run  over  almost  any  kind  of 
surface,  and  can  consequently,  it  is  believed,  be 
used  on  the  dry  hot  sands  of  India  as  well  as  on 
frozen  roads. 

Thompson’s  road-steamers  are  about  to  be 
brought  into  use  in  India.  It  is  intended  to  run 
them°between  two  stations  in  the  Punjab,  viz., 
Rawul  Pinde  and  Jhelum,  68i  miles  apart. 
The  boiler  is  on  the  vertical  principle,  by  which 
means  a nearly  uniform  water  level  is  ma,in- 
tained  when  either  ascents  or  descents  are  being 
made,  a thing  in  itself  of  great  importance. 
The  india-rubber  tires  are  about  41  in.  thick, 
and  flatten  with  the  weight  of  the  engine,  thus 
giving  great  adhesion  and  elasticity  on  bad  roads. 
The  engine  runs  on  three  wheels  only,  aud  in  this 
way  a°Bmall  wheel  base  is  obtained  and  great 
facility  given  for  steerage.  This  train  will,  ou 
ordinary  occasions,  consist  of  one,  and  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  of  two,  omnibuses,  and  will 
run  the  distance  in  seven  hours,  inclusive  of  all 
stoppages.  One  omnibus  will  carry  20  first,  -0 
second,  and  20  third  class  passengers,  witn 
50  owt.  of  mails  and  luggage,  whioh  will  “3 
sufficient  for  every-day  trafflo.  The  steamers 
are  well  known  in  tho  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
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WHAEFEDALE  WOEKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

•On  the  3rd  inat.  a apecial  meeting  of  the 
gaardiana  of  the  Wharfedale  Poor  Law  Union 
was  held  at  Otiey,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  selecting 
a design  for  the  new  workhoose,  ont  of  twenty 
which  had  been  furnished.  The  Chairman  (Mr. 
Thomas  Denison)  presided.  The  report  of  the 
Building  Committee  was  read,  in  which  the 
plans  bearing  the  mottoes  “ Alpha,”  in  black, 
and  “ Economy,”  in  blue,  were  recommended  for 
the  first  and  second  premiums  respectively.  It 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  should 
be  adopted.  A good  deal  of  discussion  ensued, 
and  various  amendments  were  submitted.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  original  motion  was  carried. 
The  mottoes  of  the  various  designs  were  then 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the  designs 
bearing  the  motto  “ Alpha,”  in  black,  had  been 
sent  in  ^y  Messrs.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  of  Leeds, 
to  whom  the  first  premium,  of  50i.,  was  awarded  ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  & 
Garthwaite,  of  Bradford,  the  author  of  the 
designs  bearing  the  motto  “ Economy,”  in  blue, 
being  entitled  to  the  second  premium,  of  251. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  competitors  : — Mr. 

E.  W.  Stephens,  London  j Messrs.  Hope  & Jar- 
dine,  Bradford;  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  London; 
Messrs.  Webbe  & Wheeler,  London;  Mr.  John 

F.  Cobb,  Newport;  Mr.  John  Walker,  London; 
Mr.  E.  K.  Blessbrey,  Middlesbrough ; Messrs. 
Eobioson  & Marshall,  Bradford ; Mr.  T.  Ambler, 
Leeds ; Mr.  Alex.  Stenning,  London  ; Mr.  W. 
Hill,  Leeds;  Mr.  Jas.  Fisher,  Birkenhead; 
Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  Leeds ; Mr.  E.  B.  Dixon, 
Darlington  ; Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Bradford  and 
Yeadon.  Two  of  the  designs,  bearing  the 
mottoes  “ Wharfe  ” and  “ Utility,”  had  not  the 
names  of  their  authors  attached  to  them. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION, 
BIEMINGHAM. 

We  learn  that  twenty-eight  designs  have  been 
delivered,  in  competition  for  the  Corporate 
Offices,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham. 
Many  of  these  are  from  architects  in  London. 
Amongst  the  Birmingham  architects  who  have 
sent  in  designs  are  Messrs.  Yeoville  Thomason, 
Bateman  & Corser,  Naden,  Holmes,  Osborn  and 
Ward. 


THE  SANITAKY  INQUIRY  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  two  commissioners  appointed  by  Mr. 
Huxley,  as  president  of  the  British  Association, 
namely,  Professor  Parkes,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  San- 
derson,  have  gone  to  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry.  At  a meeting  with  various 
officials,  inclnding  the  Mayor  and  Dr.  Trench, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  local  Health  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, addressed  the  Commissioners,  and  Pro- 
fessor Parkes  said  that  the  points  which  had 
been  brought  before  their  notice  would  be  fully 
inquired  into.  What  they  purposed  doing  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  select  the  most  unhealthy 
parts  of  the  town  and  enter  into  a very  minute 
investigation  of  all  matters  relating  to  it.  Sub- 
aequently  they  would  go  into  other  portions  of 
the  town  ; so  that  they  would  commence  in  a 
practical  way,  and  would  afterwards  seek  for 
evidence,  if  it  was  thought  desirable  that  such 
should  be  given. 

Dr.  Taylor  perfectly  acquiesced  iu  the  course 
indicated,  and  added  that  the  commissioners 
would  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  any 
member  of  the  Council,  from  other  public  bodies, 
and  from  the  public  generally. 


COMPLETION  OF  STANDEDGE  TUNNEL. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Standedge  Hills,  sepa- 
rating Marsden  on  the  Yorkshire  side  from  Diggle 
on  the  Lancashire  side,  has  been  completed  and 
opened  for  regnlar  traffic.  Three  tunnels  pass 
through  this  range  of  hills  at  Standedge,  one  a 
canal  tunnel  and  the  other  two  for  the  purpose 
of  railway  travelling.  The  first-named  tunnel 
was  commenced  in  1794f,  and  completed  in  1811. 
It  cost  123,8031.,  aud  it  is  three  miles  and  171 
yards  long.  During  its  progress  there  was 
serious  loss  of  life  in  carrying  out  the  under- 
taking. Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  who  made  the  Wood- 
head  tunnel,  was  also  the  contractor  for  the  first 
of  the  Standedge  railway  tunnels.  It  is  longer 
than  the  Woodhead  tunnel  by  about  forty  yards, 
being  three  miles  and  sixty  yards  long.  Com- 
menced in  1845,  it  was  completed  in  1848.  It 


coat  171,0031. ; the  approaches,  30,6051.,  making 
a total  cost  of  201,6081.,  and  the  largest  number 
of  men  employed  on  the  undertaking  was  1,953. 
Nine  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  its  construction. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  of  Carlisle,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  second  or  new  railway 
tunnel.  The  work  was  commenced  in  April, 
1868,  and  completed  in  October,  1870.  Its  exact 
length  is  5,435  yards,  or  one  yard  less  than  the 
tunnel  running  parallel ; but  the  actual  length 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Nelson  is  5,297s  .yards, 
the  difierenoe  arising  from  a short  piece  at  each 
end  having  been  made  when  the  first  railway 
was  executed.  The  above  length  is  lined  with 
red  bricks,  faced  with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks  ; 
the  height  of  the  tunnel  inside  the  brickwork  is 
20  ft.,  and  the  width  15  ft.  The  total  quantity 
of  brickwork  built  is  52,156  cubic  yards,  the  total 
number  of  bricks  used  being  16,831,149,  equal  in 
weight  to  68,000  tons.  6,271  tons  of  coal,  472 
tons  of  coke,  2,421  tons  of  lime,  140  tons  of 
cement,  1,744  casks  of  powder  (equal  to  174,400 
lb.),  35,853  fusees  (in  coils  25  ft.  each,  equal  to 
170  miles),  8,745  dozen  lb.  of  candles  (equal  to 
104,940  lb.),  6,416  gallons  of  oil,  and  vast 
quantities  of  timber,  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  tunnel.  The  ddbris  was  con- 
veyed away  by  means  of  tramways,  which  ran 
through  passages  under  the  old  railway,  and  was 
tipped  into  boats  on  the  canal.  Of  these  tram- 
ways there  were  twenty-one,  bat  only  sixteen 
were  used  at  one  time.  Twenty-five  boats  and 
four  steamboats  were  constantly  in  use  in  “ lead- 
ing ” off  the  ddbris.  Only  one  life  has  been  lost 
in  the  time  the  tunnel  has  occupied  in  making, 
though  accidents  of  a less  serious  nature  have 
been  frequent.  The  whole  work  has  cost  over 
120,0001.,  aud  has  been  pronounced  satisfactory. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BY  ME.  EDWAKD  M.  EAERY,  R.A. 

My  first  appearance  here  as  a lecturer  is  to 
me  a matter  of  anxiety  and  regret ; anxiety  from 
my  conscious  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
topic  of  our  art,  and  unfeigned  regret  for  the 
reasons  which  have  prevented  you  from  hearing 
it  treated,  in  his  usual  masterly  style,  by  our 
Professor  of  Architecture.  AH  will,  I am  sure, 
agree  in  expressing  a sincere  hope  that,  after  a 
short  abstention  from  his  most  preseiug  cares, 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  again  welcoming 
Mr.  Scott  in  this  place,  in  restored  health  and 
vigour.  I may,  perhaps,  before  entering  on  the 
subject  of  my  lecture,  bespeak  your  indulgence 
for  myself,  suddenly  called  on  to  address  yon, 
without  time  or  opportunity  for  special  prepara- 
tion. It  is  also  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
lecturer,  himself  an  architect,  to  feel  only  too 
acutely  the  inferiority  of  bis  practice  to  the 
ideal  on  which  it  is  his  duty  to  insist.  More- 
over, an  intrusion  into  a regular  course  is  in 
itself  a difficulty.  Sincerely  trusting  that  such 
intrusion  is  but  temporary,  I shall  only  ask  your 
attention  to-night  to  some  general  principles 
which  afiect  our  art,  and  indeed  the  art-know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  shall  then  briefly 
touch  on  some  of  those  essential  qualities  in 
architecture  which  appear  to  merit  the  special 
consideration,  as  well  of  those  who  love  as  of 
those  who  practise  it.  If,  in  so  doing,  I may 
appear  to  travel  somewhat  beyond  the  region  of 
architecture,  pare  and  simple,  it  will  be  from  a 
conviction  akin  to  that  of  the  physician  who 
looks  to  the  general  health  of  au  individual 
before  dwelling  on  partial  disorders.  By  taking 
this  coarse,  my  lecture  will  inevitably  assume 
an  introductory  character,  bub  I trust  I shall 
thereby  avoid  the  risk  of  interference  with  any 
points  of  detail  which  the  Professor  might  here- 
after desire  to  treat  in  a more  connected  manner, 
or  with  a view  to  the  development  of  any  com- 
plete theory  of  art.  I shall  thus  endeavour  to 
leave  the  stage  free  for  that  resumption  of  his 
teaching  at  which  we  should  all  rejoice. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  necessary  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  art,  the  main  guiding  principles 
should  be  well  understood.  VYibhout  a clear 
perception  of  them,  there  is  ever,  and  perhaps 
especially  now,  a risk  of  drifting  into  an  archi- 
tectural chaos.  I shall,  therefore,  ask  you  to- 
night to  consider  the  present  position  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  reasons  of  that  position.  The 
true  principles,  which  have  ruled  the  past,  and 
on  which  progress  must  be  based  in  the  future, 
will  then  claim  our  attention.  If  art  be  Ion", 
and  life  short,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  architecture.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
fathom  all  its  depths.  It  has  always  instruction 
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for  the  moat  learned,  a new  joy  for  its  skilled 
devotees,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasure  and 
delight  for  those  who  can  read  as  they  run. 
There  has  never  been  a time  in  the  world’s 
history  when  architecture  did  not  assert  and 
prove  its  importance.  To-day,  it  is  true,  there 
may  be  discouragements,  but  these,  when  ex- 
amined,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  apecial  cir- 
cumstances. Architecture  has  only  to  be  true 
to  herself  in  order  to  hold  her  own  ; bub  to  do  so 
she  must  remember  her  dignity  as  a living  art, 
and  must  nob  be  content  with  the  trappings  and 
shibboleths  of  the  dead.  Other  branches  of  art 
may  be  finite,  but  not  so  architecture.  If  it  be 
in  one  sense  fettered  by  the  material  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  its  realisation,  it  may 
see  in  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a boundless 
scope  for  infinite  advance  and  improvement  j 
only  it  must  know  in  what  direction  to  look. 
Allied  to  science,  ever  advancing,  ever  learning, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  our  art  should  not 
share  and  illustrate  its  glories.  It  may  be  that 
its  future  triumphs  may  differ  in  kind  from  its 
past  glories,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  less  conspicuous.  It  has  ever  been 
the  special  privilege  of  architecture  to  illustrate 
its  own  epoch.  The  tombs  and  temples  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  are  eloquent  of  those  who  built  them, 
in  the  same  degree  as  are  the  temples  of  Greect^ 
the  monnments  of  Rome,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Medimval  times.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  intensely  human  desire  for  permanence 
which  seems  to  pervade  these  works.  The 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  did  but  illustrate 
man’s  craving  for  something  that  might  remain, 
— a passive  rebellion  against  the  dread  fiat, 
“ Thou  shalt  surely  die.”  And  so  in  all  ages 
architecture  has  been  the  central  point  of  those 
associations  which  have  tended  to  elevate  the 
mind  from  the  sordid  cares  of  the  moment,  and  fix 
it  on  the  glories  of  the  past  and  on  the  hopes 
of  the  future.  A natural  conservatism  has 
therefore  been  the  product  of  the  love  for  our 
art,  and  in  no  day  baa  this  been  more  evidently 
displayed  than  in  our  own  times.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  feared  that  with  us  its  influence  has  not  been 
wholly  for  the  advantage  of  art.  The  world  is 
only  at  the  beginning  of  its  education,  and  each 
day  adds  to  the  sum  of  its  knowledge.  To  explore 
the  secrets  of  science  and  natural  philosophy,  to 
apply  the  discoveries  of  the  closet  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  millions,  are  now  the  noble 
duties  of  the  best  among  us.  By  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  human  child  (if  I may  use  the 
metaphor)  learnt  to  speak.  By  the  discovery  of 
the  steam-engine  it  began  to  move.  Electricity 
has  taught  it  to  concentrate  its  energies  and  to 
use  its  powers,  and  seems  to  indicate  a bound- 
less extent  of  future  acquisitions  and  progress. 
Shall  architecture  lag  behindhand  ? It  has  never 
done  so  before.  Each  age  has  told  its  own  story 
in  stone.  The  feelings  of  every  epoch  have 
found  in  it  their  appropriate  expression,  and 
loyalty  to  his  art  will  not  permit  the  artist  to 
despond  for  the  future.  If,  indeed,  Hb  allow 
himself  anxiety  on  the  subjeot,  it  can  only  be 
from  perceiving  on  the  one  hand  something  of  a 
tendency  amongst  architects  to  regard  arcbm- 
ology  as  architecture,  and  on  the  other  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  public  to  deny  to  art 
its  rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  things,  and 
to  reject  its  claims  as  a noble  and  elevating 
instructor  of  the  people.  I have  just  said  that 
every  age  has  told  its  own  story,  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  limited  iu  its  application.  In 
modern  times  architecbnre  has  even  seemed  to 
renounce  its  claims  to  originality,  and  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  snbordinate  position  of  an  imitator. 
It  has  resulted  from  this  that  works  are  too 
often  valued  for  their  technical  correctness  as 
copies  rather  than  for  the  qualities  of  art  which 
they  display.  Architecture  has  been  hastily 
assumed  to  be  incompatible  with  utility,  and  we 
have  been  expected  to  be  content  with  its  dry 
bones.  It  must,  however,  never  be  forgotten 
that  architecture,  though  a fine  art,  is  also  a 
useful  art,  in  a manner  distinct  from  its  sisters 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  subject  to  con- 
ditions from  which  they  are  exempt.  It  fulfils 
useful  functioos,  of  which  they  have  no  know- 
ledge. As  a line  art,  it  is  never  complete 
without  their  aid,  but  it  also  depends  for  its  perfect 
success  on  its  more  or  less  skilful  adaptation 
to  useful  ends.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  archi- 
tect must  study  convenience,  and  must  be  guided 
by  common  sense,  if  he  is  to  produce  really  suc- 
cessful work.  If  he  practises  his  art  in  defiance 
of  common  sense,  failure  will  result  as  surely  as 
from  any  negation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art. 
This  may  seem  the  assertion  of  a truism,  but  in 
reality  common  senso  is  not  common,  and  its 
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legitimate  inQaence  iu  architecture  is  too  often 
overlooked.  Thus,  in  an  age  which  revels  in 
the  faoilitioa'given  by  the  employment  of  iron 
for  covering  large  spaces,  we  frequently  see  the 
timid^  constructions  of  bygone  days  copied 
oven  to  the  smallest  details,  and  the  province 
of  improved  constrnction  abandoned  to  the 
civil  engineer.  Interiors  where  the  powers 
of  seeing  and  hearing  are  all  important  are 
encumbered  with  nseless  colnrans,  for  the  sake 
of  Bopposed  architectural  effect.  Honses  are 
built  like  castles,  and  light  and  air  denied  to 
their  inmates.  All  this  is  degrading  to  the 
character  of  tree  art ; and,  speaking  to  its 
yonnger  practitioners,  I may  perhaps  venture  to 
ask  them  to  consider  if  tho  prevalence  of  such 
ideas  among  architects  may  not  account  for 
much  of  the  general  apathy  and  ignorance  about 
architecture  of  which  there  is  so  much  reason  to 
complain.  For  we  are  often  told  that  our  art 
does  not  at  present  command  tho  respect 
and  sympathy  which  are  its  due.  There  is 
probably  no  civilised  country  where  art  and  its 
professors  receive  less  of  public  honours  and 
rewards  than  our  own.  Men  of  high  cultivation, 
who  would  shrink  from  avowals  of  ignorance  of 
science  or  history,  think  it  no  shame  to  know 
nothing  about  art.  Indeed,  even  those  who  from 
circnmstauces  might  seem  bound  " to  aEfaot  a 
virtue  if  they  have  it  not,”  sometimes  appear  to 
take  a special  pvido  in  showing  their  low  estimate 
of  its  civilising  influence.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  in  the  capital  of  any  other  cultivated  nation 
the  exclusion  of  art  from  a public  building  could 
be  made  a matter  of  public  congratulation. 
Thera  was  a time  when  our  leading  men  thought 
otherwise,  and  used  far  different  language  5 and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  art,  as  iu  other  matters, 
means  may  even  yet  be  found  to  “educate  oar 
masters.”  In  n really  art-loving  community  a 
different  state  of  things  would  be  demanded,  and 
ignorance  would,  at  least,  bo  unable  to  boast 
itself.  I have  already  referred  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  may  have  served  to  bring  about 
low  ideas  of  our  art,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
action  of  arohirects  themselves.  But,  io  truth, 
these  are  merged  in  the  greater  question  of 
education.  Architecture  is  now  a profession,  and 
on  its  fruits  its  professors  must  live.  This  oir- 
oumstanco  has  an  important  effect,  and  may 
render  tho  production  of  mastorpieoes  of 
art  difficult  and  uncertain.  One  result  it 
certainly  has,  namely,  to  leave  to  the  archi- 
tect a diminished  responsibility  and  freedom  of 
action.  A truo  artist  will,  of  coarse,  assert  his 
legitimato  influence,  bat  in  the  practice  of  a 
practical  art  like  architecture,  the  views  and 
tastes  of  tho  public  must  be  considered.  There 
is,  consequently,  too  often  ii  fashion  in  architec- 
ture. Now  a fashion  is  not  in  itself  a necessarily 
bad  thing.  We  have  already  seen  that  bygone 
ages  have  left  their  marks  in  the  world’s  history 
by  building  after  the  fashion  of  their  day.  We 
know,  when  we  see  the  sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptians,  that  if  we  can 
decipher  them  we  shall  be  admitted  into  their 
secrets,  public,  social,  and  domestic.  In  other 
words,  WQ  shall  know  the  fashion  of  their  time 
from  the  records  they  have  left  of  it.  It  was  the 
same  with  all  times  when  architecture  was  a 
living  art.  Tho  fashion,  therefore,  which  is  to 
he  deprecated  is  something  different  from  this. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  copying,  the  fashion  of 
arbitrarily  selecting  a certain  form  of  bygone 
art  for  deliberate  and  servile  imitation.  It  is  the 
return  to  obsolete  modes  of  constructions  for 
reasons  apart  from  their  intrinsic  goodness,  a 
deliberate  preference  for  something  less  than 
perfeotiou.  Now  on  these  points  it  is  not 
fair  to  wholly  blame  the  architects.  They 
cannot  exercise  their  art  without  the  public, 
and  if  tho  public  wish  to  be  deceived  by  sem- 
blances of  art,  it  will  be  so  deceived.  There 
are,  of  course,  degrees  in  such  compliance, 
and  the  real  artist  will  at  any  sacrifice 
decline  to  wholly  prostitute  his  talents.  In  so 
doing  he  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  stand 
aside  in  empty  protest,  and  see  the  practice  of 
the  art  ho  loves  so  well  pass  into  other  hands. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  state  of  modern 
architecture  for  which  the  architect  must  take 
his  share  of  responsibility  5 but  the  first  ueoessity 
for  tho  revival  and  possibly  the  eclipse  of  for- 
mer glories  is  the  formation  of  a healthy  tone  of 
critical  appreciation  of  his  work;  in  a word,  the 
diffusion  of  art-education.  The  circumstances  of 
our  day  appear  to  be  specially  favourable  to  this 
diffusion,  at  a time  when  the  absolute  need  of 
education  has  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the 
State.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  tho  true  policy 
of  a cemraunity  is  to  secure  their  connexion.  If 


no  other  sign  of  the  world’s  progress  were 
evident  wo  should  find  it  in  the  increasingly-ad- 
mitted obligation  to  procure  for  the  masses  that 
which  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves.  Where 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome  are  to  be  found  the 
hospitals  and  schools  which  are  the  sign  of  this 
now-confessed  public  duty  ? Costly  and  magni- 
ficent buildings  wore  there,  devoted  to  tho  super- 
stition, the  ornelties,  tho  vies  of  the  times ; none 
for  the  relief  and  elevation  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. There  is  much  in  the  experience  of  the 
day  to  jar  rudely  on  our  ideas  of  progress 
as  affecting  human  happiness.  War,  terrible 
and  dread,  among  civilised  nations,  must  seem 
to  the  watching  heathen  world  a strange  com- 
mentary on  the  old  saying,  “ See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another.”  The  curse  of 
pauperism  at  our  doors  ought  to  cause  ns  anxiety 
and  misgiving.  A thousand  social  sores  call  for 
remedy,  and  bid  the  philanthropist-reformer 
give  DO  trace  to  the  opposing  powers  of  evil. 
But  in  spite  of  tho  urgent  calls  for  improvement 
around  us,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  present  age 
that  in  none  has  there  existed  a more  real  desire 
to  improve,  in  none  has  the  principal  raison 
d'etre  of  government  been  so  readily  admitted 
to  be  tho  maximum  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  We  may  therefore  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  sore,  if  slow,  amelioration,  to  he 
obtained  by  the  spread  of  real  and  thorough 
education.  And  from  this  place  I may  psrhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  that  no  education  can  be  real 
and  thorough  from  which  the  joys  of  art,  with  all 
their  elevating  and  civilising  infinences,  are  ox- 
olnded.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  Greece  every 
man,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  entered, 
more  or  less  into  the  triumphs  of  art,  which  were 
to  them  as  household  words,  and  were  so  con- 
eijiouously  displayed  that  each  man  might 
feel  a sense  of  property  in  them  ? May 
the  day  come  in  our  own  country  when 
the  toiling  masses  may  assert  their  right  to  insist 
on  each  an  employment  of  the  publio  resources 
os  may  provide,  on  a worthy  scale,  musenms, 
piotures,  aculpturos,  and  other  works  of  art  for 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  a great  and  art- 
loving  peop’e.  It  will  be  unfortunate  for  all  if 
Cur  boasted  education  is  to  stop  short.  Know- 
ledge  without  education  may,  in  that  case,  prove 
a curse.  The  imagination,  tho  love  of  beauty, 
the  desire  to  gratify  the  senses,  will  exist  whether 
they  are  oared  for  or  no.  Sliall  they  be  relegated 
to  the  debasing  influences  of  excess  and  de- 
bauchery, or  eh  ill  art  be  called  in  t.i  instruct,  to 
refine,  to  delight,  to  co-operato  with  religion  in 
bringing  oat  the  God-like  part  of  our  poor 
human  natare?  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  a recognition  of  this  principle  has  at  length 
been  made  by  onr  two  great  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  By  the  munificence  of 
au  individual,  chairs  have  been  founded  for  the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  the  history,  theory, 
and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  Looking  to  the 
advantages  of  diffusing  a knowledge  and  love  of 
such  matters  among  tho  classes  that  frequent 
the  Universities,  the  importance  of  this  onward 
step  can  hardly  be  overrated  ; and  it  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  me  to  express  my  special 
satisfaction  that  one  of  these  important  posts  is 
filled  by  a brother  arohitoot,  of  whose  emiuent 
qualification  for  bis  labour  of  Jove  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  Coming  nearer  home,  a 
word  of  reference  may  be  permitted  to  the 
steps  recently  adopted  by  this  Academy  to 
spread  the  iustructiou  they  have  ever  been 
ready  to  afford,  and  to  assist  the  steps  of  the 
art-student  in  his  arduous  path.  Additioilal 
teachers  have  been  appointed  iu  eaoh  of  the 
three  branches  of  art,  whose  province  will  bo  to 
iuBtruot  their  pupils  in  fundameutary  principles, 
and  BO  prepare  them  for  that  higher  iustruotion 
which  individual  members  of  this  body  have  at 
all  times  cheerfully  given  iu  a spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  is  perhaps  hardly  known  as  it 
should  be,  but  of  which  one  who,  like  myself,  has 
had  no  share  in  such  work,  may,  perhaps,  as  a 
spectator,  be  permitted,  to  express  bis  apprecia- 
tion. Other  art  bodies  have  not  been  backward, 
and  the  Royal  InsLituto  of  Briush  Architects 
has  framed  and  carried  out  a scheme  of  examina- 
tion so  comprehensive  as  to  bo  for  the  moment 
almost  in  advance  of  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
The  increasing  number  of  periodical  exhibitions 
is  also  to  be  noticed,  and  the  opportonicies  for 
art  culture  afforded  by  the  museums  and  col- 
eotions  and  schools  at  Kensington  are  matters 
of  much  congratulation.  The  vast  numbers  that 
visit  these  collc-ctioDS,  are  the  best  witnesses  of 
the  readiness  and  iutelligonoe  with  which  the 
people  avail  tbemaelvcs  of  opportunities  when 
they  ere  offered  with  a free  and  liberal  hand. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  may  bo  spared  to 
raaintsin  and  further  such  efforts  to  aid  and  guide 
the  art  knowledge  of  the  country.  Any  direct 
teaching  oauofnecflf  si  iy  reach  hut  a small  nnmber. 
The  ait-ednoation  of  the  masses  must  be  chiefly 
the  education  of  the  eye.  I will  not  subscribe  to 
the  belief  in  the  natural  inferiority  in  nrt 
matters  of  the  English  artizan,  at  least  until  he 
has  bad  a fair  trial.  How  few  and  scanty  are 
his  opportunities  as  compared  with  his  more 
favoured  foreign  brethren  ! ' A climate  un- 
favourable to  out-door  enjoyment, — a system  of 
Government  which  has  millions  for  every  pur- 
pose bub  art, — a policy  which  shuts  in  his  face 
our  publio  galleries  on  the  only  day  when  he  can 
visit  them, — these  are  some  of  his  hindrances  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  taste.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  after  a hard  day’s  toil  his  mind  can  be  in  a 
state  to  study  and  enjoy  the  arts.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  those  who  still  believe  iu  these 
purifying  and  ennobling  iuQucnces  to  smooth 
these  diffiouUies,  and  under  proper  regulations  to 
throw  open  the  means  of  self-instruction  at  such 
times  as  may  render  such  instruction  practicable. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  artistic 
culture  spread  and  increase.  Consideration  for 
art  will  find  a tardy  recognition  in  the  national 
coQQCils,  and  the  end  may  be  looked  for  of  that 
boastful  ignoring  of  its  claims  which,  sublime 
in  ignorance,  is  ignorant  and  nob  ashamed. 

I canuob  but  look  forward  somewhat  hopefully 
bo  the  future,  oonsidoring  the  changes  made  and 
in  progress  as  bo  the  dislribubion  of  power  in 
the  State.  How  far  suoh  changes  are  valuable 
politically  is  not  to  be  discussed  here,  but  in  the 
interests  of  art  they  may  have  a considerable 
and  possibly  uu  advantageous  effect.  To  interest 
the  people  in  the  national  collections,  no  means 
can  be  surer  than  to  give  them  a sense  of  pro- 
perty in  them.  Many  of  us  have  doubtless 
been  struck  by  tho  advances  made  in  our  pro- 
vinoial  towns  whore  the  inhabitants  are  masters 
of  their  own  affairs  in  a manner  whioh  is  denied 
to  dwellers  in  this  overgrown  metropolis.  It  is 
true  that  paternal  government  is  now  discredited, 
and  men  govern  for  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves ; but  without  the  action  of  Government 
any  national  recognition  of  art  is  impossible,  and 
the  purchase  of  pictures  and  sculpture,  and 
the  erection  of  fine  publio  buildings,  form  a 
proper  subject  of  national  concern.  It  is  iin- 
possible  to  repress  a feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment when  we  compare  our  poor  and  ansa- 
bisfactory  art  buildings  with  tho  sploudid 
structures  erected  by  foreign  nations  for  similar 
objects,  but  with  far  less  means  and  oppor- 
tunities than  wo  possess  ; and  there  can  be  littlo 
doubt  that  tho  real  opinion  of  aa  instruoted 
public  would  soon  be  clear  ou  such  points  if  it 
could  be  heard  amidst  the  noise  of  its  self-elected 
exponents.  In  this  country  economy  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  always  cousidered  5 nevertbeless, 
the  greatest  crimes  have  often  been  committed 
in  the  name  of  the  greatest  virtue.s.  There  can 
be  no  true  economy  in  starving  all  that  relates 
to  the  artistic  progress  of  a nation,  while  mil- 
lions  are  readily  expended  for  purpose^  of  human 
slaughter.  These  considerations  affect  iu  a 
special  way  the  branch  of  art  now  under  our 
consideration,  for  it  is  oue  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  architecture  that  it  depends  on  others  to 
allow  it  even  to  exist.  This  difficulty  is  shared 
to  a certain  degree  by  sculpture.  The  drawing 
of  a building  rarely  if  ever  can  convey  a tru'i 
idea  of  its  arohiteotural  effect,  and  before  the 
building  can  exist  a large  expenditure  must  be 
incurred.  The  great  architectural  monuments 
which  remain  to  us  were  public  buildings 
erected  on  a scale  of  grandenr  and  expense 
beyond  tho  reach  of  individuals.  Architecture 
must,  therefore,  always  be  more  or  less  de- 
pendent ou  the  growth  of  a healthy  and 
enlightened  publio  spirit,  removed  as  far  from 
meanness  as  from  t-xoravaganoe.* 


THE  ACTION  OF  COLD  ON  IRON. 

A hiscussiox  has  been  going  on  as  to  the 
action  of  cold  on  the  strength  of  iron.  Every 
one  knows,  we  dare  say,  that  the  breaking  of 
axles  ou  railways  is  oftener  heard  of  in  winter 
and  iu  frost  than  at  other  times.  Nevertheless, 
some  eminent  men  of  expet  ieuce  seem  to  believe 
that  frost  does  not  render  iron  more  brittle  than 
at  other  times.  The  discussion  of  the  subject, 
at  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Socitty,  and  the  apparent  uudeciaivenesd  of  the 
experiments  for  aBcertainiiig  the  cQ’ects  of  cold 
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upon  iron,  recently  brought  before  the  society, 
ha^e  indnoed  Mr.  P.  Spence  to  undertake  a 
farther  series.  He  limited  himself  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  redaction  of  temperature  has  any, 
and  if  so  what,  effect  on  cast-iron  with  regard 
to  its  powers  of  resisting  transverse  strain  either 
of  weight  or  pressure.  As  experiments  made 
with  iron  of  special  quality  are  qnite  worthless 
for  all  practical  purposes,  Mr.  Spence  was  careful 
to  obtain  such  as  might  bo  considered  as  gene- 
rally obtainable  in  the  market.  Mr.  Spence  s 
experiments  are  said  to  prove  that  “cast-iron, 
having  at  70°  Fabr.  a given  power  of  resistance 
to  transverse  strain,  will,  on  its  temperature 
being  redneed'to  zero,  have  thatpower  increased 
by  3 per  cent.”  At  the  temperature  of  70°  Fabr. 
the  maximum  breaking  weight  was  4 cwt.  3 qrs. 
261b.,  and  the  minimnm  2 cwt.  2 qrs.  14  lb., 
equal  to  an  average  of  3 cwt.  3 qrs.  6 lb.  At 
zero,  the  maximnm  breaking  weight  was  4 cwt. 
3 qrs.  13  Ib.,  and  the  minimum,  2 cwt.  3 qrs.  10  lb., 
equal  to  an  average  of  3 cwt.  3 qrs.  11  lb.  The 
difference,  therefore,  is  but  51b.,  or  less  than 
12  per  cent,  increase  by  the  redaction  of  tempe- 
rature. Adding  together,  however,  the  breaking 
weights  of  the  seventy  samples  tested  at  70° 
Fahr.,  the  total  is  268  cwt.  3 qrs.  18  lb.,  equal 
to  an  average  of  3 cwt.  3 qrs.  10  lb.  The  total 
breaking  weight  of  seventy  samples  tested  at 
zero  was  276  cwt.  3 qrs.,  equal  to  an  average  of 
3 cwt.  3 qrs.  22]-  lb.  The  difference  thus  shown 
is  12i  lb.,  or  about  3 per  cent,  increase,  as 
Mr.  Spence  states. 

Mr.  Brockbauk  gives  the  result  of  a renewed 
inquiry  in  these  words  : — “ Iron  is  weaker  under 
sudden  impact  at  low  temperatures,  althoogh 
not  materially  weakened  under  tensile  strain.” 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Scottish  Academy  pre* 
sent,  year  after  year,  mneh  the  same  aspect: 
the  works,  certainly,  are  different,  but  the  ideas 
vary  not.  Works  of  a high  order  arc  rare  ; a 
respectable  mediocrity  prevails,  interspersed 
with  no  inconsiderable  admixtnre  of  what  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  In  technical  excellence 
there  is  a gradnal  and  steady  progress,  but  un- 
accompanied by  a like  advance  in  originality 
and  expression.  Mach  of  the  work  is  honest,  and 
dots  not  misrepresent  nature,  but  some  of  it  is 
unreal  and,  in  a sense,  mechanical. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  artist,  after 
working  for  years  in  a particular  manner  upon  a 
certain  class  of  subjects,  suddenly  changes  both 
of  these.  The  effort  ia  not  unfrequently  spas- 
modic; hot  occasionally  the  artist  achieves  an 
unlooked-for  success,  aud  continues  to  follow  the 
new  path.  Such,  we  hope,  will  be  the  case  with 
Mr.  B.  Ilerdman.  Hitherto  his  pictures  have 
been  of  the  drawing-room  sort,  pretty  and  care 
fully  elaborated  ; but  No.  407,  “After  the  Battle  : 
a Scene  in  Covenanting  Times,”  is  sombre  in 
colour,  as  befits  the  subject,  vigorous  in  execu- 
tion, and  full  of  pathos.  A young  Covenanter 
has  been  brought  home  mortally  wounded. 
He  is  laid  across  two  chairs,  his  head  propped 
on  some  loose  straw,  his  wife  koeels  at  bis 
side  clasping  one  of  his  hands,  while  an 
aged  woman, — his  mother,  we  presume, — laves 
his  temples  with  water  from  a basin  held  by  a 
young  girl.  There  are  several  other  figures 
introduced,  all  of  them  with  an  object,  and  the 
better  to  illustrate  the  incident ; as,  for  example, 
an  old  man  who  has  been  reading  from  “ The 
Book,”  and,  as  showing  the  all-abaorbing  interest 
of  the  crisis,  the  baby  in  its  cradle  ia  thrust  away 
under  a table.  The  mixed  expression  of  suffer- 
ing and  fortitude  upon  the  face  of  the  young 
warrior  is  depicted  with  great  truth  aud  force, 
yet  without  exaggeration. 

Opposite  to  this  picture, — and  its  opposite  in 
every  sense, — is  No.  557,  “ Wisbarb  preaching 
against  Mariolatry,”  by  W.  Fettes  Donglas. 
An  air  of  exaggerated  unreality  pervades  the 
scene, — a crowd  of  lay  figures,  arrayed  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  attitndioiae  in  a theatrical 
manner,  and  the  colour  isthat  of  a crude  modern 
stained-glass  window. 

As  examples  of  rich  colonr  toned  into  harmony 
nothing  could  be  much  finer  than  252,  “ Prayer,” 
and  309,  “ Reflected  Light,”  by  G.  Paul  Chal- 
mers. The  artist  has  probably  attained  all  he 
has  aimed  at,  and  it  is  no  mean  attainment;  bat 
we  look  for  something  more: — 

“ The  outward  form  is  fair, 

But  the  inner  soul  is  wanting.” 

There  are  some  things  beyond  the  legitimate 


sphere  of  art,  and  No.  827,  “The  Commander- 
in  Chief  in  the  Crimea,  and  Staff:  January,  1855,” 
by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  is  one  of  these.  Our  readers 
who  have  not  seen  this  work  may  naturally 
remark  that  the  subject  is  commonplace 
enough ; bat  when  we  state  that  the  warriors 
and  steeds  are  “grizzly  skeletons,”  the  matter 
may  appear  in  a different  light.  This  mode  of 
beaching  the  horrors  of  war  is  more  suited  for 
the  pages  of  a Tcma?iawJc  than  for  a fine-art 
gallery.  It  is  only  an  uncolonred  sketch,  how- 
ever, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a freak  of  the 
artist.  Turning  from  this  to  No.  272,  Mr.  Hugh 
Cameron’s  gronp  at  “The  Village  Well”  is  a 
wholesome  rehef, — it  is  like  a bouquet  of  spring 
flowers,  fresh  and  lovely.  Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart 
follows  successfully  in  the  steps  of  the  late  John 
Philip.  No.  1,  “ A Spanish  Venta : Muleteers 
departing,”  displays  much  of  the  vigour  of 
touch  and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  characterise 
the  works  of  that  master,  combined  with  appro- 
priate action  and  expression.  No.  43,  “Van 
Tromp’s  Duel,”  by  J.  B.  McDonald,  is  a subject 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
“This  is  a barrel  of  gnnpuwder,”  said  Van 
Tromp  : “ come,  sit  down  beside  me.  The  bravest 
man  will  set  fire  to  ib.”  The  scene  is  graphically 
set  forth,  bub  the  colour  is  somewhat  muddy  and 
opaque. 

Two  years  ago  we  noticed  favonrably  a work 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas,  a young  artist,  as  ex- 
hibiting promise,  in  the  department  of  animal 
painting.  He  either  lacks  invention  or  has  been 
spoilt  by  commendation.  Last  year  hia  subject 
was  the  same  animal  as  before, — a sagacious- 
looking  sheep-dog, — and  again  we  have  him, 
twice  over,  with  exactly  the  same  accessories, 
and  painted  in  the  same  smooth,  soft  manner. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Bell  seems  disposed  to  give  up  de- 
pioling  cavaliers,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to 
scenes  of  every-day  life.  The  change  is,  we 
think,  in  the  right  direction.  No.  490,  “The 
Lesson,”  representing  a cottage  interior,  with  an 
old  man  teaching  two  girls,  is  well  and  carefully 
painted,  and  the  expression  of  abstraction  on 
the  face  of  one  of  the  girls  happily  rendered. 
Mr.  John  Dan’s  “ Country  Wedding  ” (37)  de- 
serves commendation.  The  artist  is  a young 
man,  and  his  work,  though  not  free  from  affecta- 
tion, is  better  as  a work  of  art  than  some  pro- 
ductions of  men  of  established  position.  The 
effect  of  sunshine  is  particularly  well  rendered, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  bride  leans  her 
bead  to  one  side  and  the  bridegroom  to  the 
other  may  be  natural,  but  looks  queer. 

Scenes  upon  the  sea-coast,  introducing  groups 
of  our  fishing  population,  are  now  receiving 
deserved  attention.  Mr.  Mactaggarb  took  the 
lead  in  this  line,  and  still  holds  the  foremost 
place.  He  exhibits  No.  327,  “ Adrift,”  which 
appeared  at  the  last  Royal  Academy ; he  has 
since  bestowed  more  labour  upon  it,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  effect.  Mr.  Vallunco  continues  in 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  upon  the  same  class 
of  subjects,  and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  goes  on 
improving.  It  is  in  landscape-painting  that  the 
Scottish  school  appears  to  greatest  advantage, 
and  a class  of  young  men  are  arising  who  bid 
fair  to  maintain  a good  position.  In  feeling  and 
sentiment  Sir  George  Harvey  has  no  rival,  but 
his  subjects  lack  variety  of  expression.  No.  355, 
“ Inverarnan,”  is  a characteristic  example  ; “ all 
around  is  still  and  calm,  as  if  natnre  were 
asleep.”  Mr.  Sam  Bough  paints  nature  in  all 
her  moods,  and  if  bis  works  are  not  pervaded  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  President,  they  possess  a 
truthfulness  and  force  of  expression  which  are 
more  lively  and  impressive.  No.  152,  “ Iona,” 
shows  us  the  resting-place  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
kings  on  a day  in  “the  bright,  brief  summer  of 
the  Western  Isles,”  when  not  a cloud  flits  across 
the  sky.  A tall  runic  cross  stands  boldly  out  in 
the  foreground,  a roadway  leads  to  the  hoary 
ruins,  and  behind  is  a range  of  low  hills.  Every 
feature  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  yet  the  effect 
of  distance  ia  wonderful, — a phase  of  nature 
very  difiioult  to  render. 

No.  62,  "The  Vale  of  St.  John,”  is  another 
fine  landscape,  wich  gleams  of  sanshine  stream- 
ing  throngh  clefts  in  a bank  of  clouds,  and  gild- 
ing the  hill  sides. 

No.  190,  “ Gumping  Troub  on  Gifford  Water,” 
by  W.  D.  McKay,  is  a very  promising  produc- 
tion ; the  rapidly-flowing  brook,  >Yith  its  grassy 
banks  and  bosky  dells,  are  rendered  with  great 
care,  yet  without  hardness,  or  prodneiug  the 
effect  of  being  laboured. 

“Purple,  orange,  and  gold  glow  down  in  the 
glowing  West,”  on  every  canvas  of  Mr.  Walter 
Paton’s.  Very  pretty  and  popular  they  are ; 
better  that  he  should  continue  to  follow  the 


bent  of  hia  nature,  and  produce  those  clean 
highly-finished  works,  than  degeuerate  into  the 
slovenliness  displayed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser. 
No.  175,  “ Inverlocby  Castle,”  is  nob  deficient 
in  a certain  artistic  ability,  but  it  smells  of 
paint,  aud  is  harsh  in  colonr:  some  people  say 
it  is  juicy,  but  the  moss  and  stones  of  an  old  ruin 
are  not  juioy,  and  do  not  appear  so  even  when 
they  are  sponjy,  Mr.  Fraser  did  at  one  time 
bestow  more  care  upon  hia  work,  and  be  is  in 
error  if  he  thinks  he  can  dash  off  an  effect  after 
the  manner  of  Bough.  Mr.  Arthnr  Perigal  has 
been  in  Norway,  and,  according  to  his  rendering 
of  the  scenery,  the  mountains  there  are  even 
more  hard  and  metallic  in  appearance  than  he 
would  have  us  believe  are  those  of  our  native 
land.  No.  720,  " Romsdal,  Norway,”  is  a grand 
scene  undoubtedly,  but  why  the  picture  was 
purchased  by  " The  Royal  Association  for  pro- 
moting the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,”  is  to  us  a 
mystery. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  a few  of  the 
works  by  Scottish  artists,  our  object  being  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  what  ia  being  done 
in  the  sister  country;  no  notice  therefore  has 
been  taken  of  the  works  of  Maclise,  Birket 
Fo'-ter,  Pettie,  and  others  which  adorn  the 
galleries;  or  of  those  of  foreign  artists,  of  which 
there  are  a small  number,  smaller  indeed  than 
usual.  Architecture,  in  our  next. 


ENGLISH  STABLES  IN  THE  EAST. 

Tub  accompanying  illustrations  represent  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  a portion  of  stable 
buildings  designed  aud  erected  for  an  Eastern 
potentate,  and  fitted  up  by  the  St.  Panoras  Iron- 
work Company,  of  Old  St.  Pancras-road,  Loudon. 
The  stables,  built  to  accommodate  100  horses, 
consist  of  stalls  aud  loose  boxes,  ample  in  size, 
and  provided  with  every  requisite  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  horse  ; the  divisions  being 
formed  of  wrought-iron  posts,  ventilating  r.imps 
or  grating,  and  cilia  ; the  feeding  arrangements 
conipiise  enamelled  manger  fittings;  and  the 
drainage  is  effected  by  properly  trapped 
pots.  The  window-openings  in  the  sides  ol  the 
stables  have  galvanized  wrought-iron  Venetian 
shutters,  with  movable  louvres.  These  shuttera 
are  so  formed  that  they  can  be  opened  or  closed 
bodily,  if  required,  or  can  remain  closed,  and 
have  the  louvres  in  them  adjusted  to  different 
widths  of  opening.  By  these  means  a greater 
or  less  quantity  of  light  and  air  can  be  admitted 
whenever  necessary.  The  stables  are  lighted 
bv  handsome  copper  lamps,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling. 

The  roofs  of  the  stable  are  entirely  of  iron. 
The  principals  consist  of  rafters,  king  and  queen 
rods,  ties,  struts,  &o.,  all  of  forged  iron.  To 
these  principals  are  fixed  the  longitudinal  wind- 
ties,  and  the  -wronght-iron  purlins  carrying  the 
galvanized  corrugated  iron  sheeting,  forming  the 
roof-covering.  The  whole  of  this  work  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  combine,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  two  essentials  of  lightness 
and  strength,  and  so  to  assist  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  stable  as  to  keep  it  cool  during  the  hot 
season. 

Attached  to  the  stables  are  harness-rooms, 
with  aU  things  requisite  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  harness ; and  a furrier’s 
forge  fitted  up  and  provided  with  tools,  iron,  &o., 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  exterior  view  represents  the  courtyard 
formed  by  the  stable  buildings.  In  the  centre  is 
a kiosque,  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  and  elabo- 
rately ornamented  in  all  its  details.-  The  kiosque 
is  surrounded  by  a marble  basin  holding  water, 
giving  thereby  the  cool  and  refreshing  appear- 
ance BO  necessary  to  all  Oriental  constmotions. 
The  ride  for  exercising  ia  formed  round  the  sides 
of  the  adjacent  bnildinga,  and  ia  covered  in  by  a 
spacious  verandah,  formed  also  of  iron,  with 
columns,  girders,  frieze,  and  spandrels  of  an  orna- 
mental character.  In  convenient  parts  of  the 
courtyard  are  fixed  enamelled  water-troughs  for 
the  horses,  providing  a ready  moans  of  watering 
them  without  entering  the  stable. 

The  water  is  obtained  from  wells  by  means  of 
powerful  pumps  worked  by  steam  power,  and  is 
stored  in  an  extensive  cast-iron  tank,  properly 
stayed,  and  roofed  in  with  galvanised  corrugated 
iron. 

The  whole  of  the  work  described  has  been 
performed  by  the  company  to  designs  and  plans 
furnished  to  them.  Every  part  has  been  so  con- 
strncted  fhat  the  whole  can  be  readily  put 
together  by  unskilled  labour,  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  varied  requirenients  of  an  Eastern  life 
have  been  carefully  considered. 
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LONDON  STREET  AROHITEOTURE. 

rUEJUSES,  CORNIIILL. 

We  give  in  our  present  nnmber  an.illastra- 
biou  of  the  Coroliill  front  of  the  premises  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  & Co., 
No.  Go,  Oornhili,  whicli  iiave  been  qnite 
recently  completed  by  Messrs.  Wni.  Cabitt  & 
Co.,  of  Groy’s-inn-road,  from  tbe  designs  and 
nnder  the  saperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Edward 
r Anson. 

The  premises,  although  they  occupy  a com- 
paratively narrow  frontage  upon  the  street,  ex- 
tend back  to  a depth  of  about  80  ft.,  and  have  a 
considerable  frontage  upon  the  north  and  east 
sides  in  White  Lion  Court,  which  is  entered  by 
a passnge-way  under  the  house  adjoining  No.  65 
Coruhill,  to  the  eastward.  The  new  building  is 
divided  into  two  blocks,  separated  by  an  area  8 fo. 
wide,  lined  with  glazed  liles,  and  connected  on  the 
upper  floors  by  light  galleries,  the  lower  part  on 
each  floor  enclosed  with  white  enamelled  slate, 
and  the  upper  part  glazed.  The  whole  of  the 
windows  of  the  back  portion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ground-floor,  have  cast-iron  casements 
fixed  flush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  walls,  with 
cast-iron  lintels  over.  The  inside  reveals  of  the 
windows  are  lined  with  white  glazsd  tiles,  and 
the  external  angles  throughout  are  rounded.  The 
floors  and  staircases  are  of  teak,  1^  io.  tbiok. 
The  rolling  shutters  to  the  ground-floor  windows 
were  provided  by  Messrs.  Warren,  Hands,  & Co. 

The  whole  of  the  Cornhill  front,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ground  and  attic  floors,  is  con- 
structed of  terra-cotta,  with  a backing  of  brick- 
work in  Portland  cement.  The  enriched 
strings  under  the  one-pair,  two-pair,  and  three- 
pair  windows,  ns  well  as  the  shafts  to  the 
windows  on  tho  three-pair  floor,  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour ; tho  rest  of  tho  work  is  of 
a warm  buff  colour.  The  terra  cotta  was 
niodellod  and  entirely  executed  by  Messrs. 
Cabitt  at  their  works  in  Gray’s-inn-road,  under 
the  direction  of  tho  architect.  The  piers  to  the 
groun  !-floor,  as  well  as  the  architrave  over 
the  ground-floor,  are  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
finely  tooled,  bnt  not  polished.  The  dormer 
to  the  attio  story  is  of  deal,  covered  with 
lead.  Tho  shop  front  and  the  sashes  to  the 
windows  next  Coruhill  are  of  mahogany,  glazed 
witli  plate  glass.  The  old  house  was  pulled 
down  in  June  of  last  yearj  tho  rebuilding  was 
commenced  immediately  afterwards,  and  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  King  & Co.  having  had  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  building  some  weeks  previously. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  was  10,3671.,  ex- 
clusive of  painting  and  ironmongery. 

The  old  building  which  has  been  replaced  by 
the  present  structure  presented  no  feature  of 
interest  architecturally.  It  was  built  probably 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  demolition  was  thoronghly 
worn  out.  In  a curious  drawing'  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter  in  Cornhill,  dated  1590,  preserved  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  the  honses  on  the  north 
side  of  Cornhill,  opposite  St.  Peter’s  Church,  are 
very  distinctly  shown.  The  house  on  the  site  of 
No.  65,  as  well  as  those  adjoining,  appear  to  have 
been  small  two-story  houses,  with  rooms  in  the 
roof,  and  gables  towards  the  street.  The  foun- 
tain, or  carfax,  as  it  was  called,  from  its  having 
four  faces,  at  the  intersection  of  Cornhill  with 
Bishopegate-street,  is  also  shown  in  the  drawing, 
and  the  pipes  leading  therefrom  are  indicated, 
apparently  with  great  accuracy. 

This  fountain,  carfax,  or  carrefouT,  was  better 
known  as  the  Standard  on  Cornhill,  from  London 
distances  having  been  computed  from  it.  It  was 
built  in  1585,  and  was  first  used  as  a water 
standard  in  connexion  with  the  waterworks  at 
London  Bridge.  It  existed  until  the  Great  Fire, 
sometimes  dry  and  sometimes  overflowing,  and 
was  frequently  presented  by  the  inquest  of 
Cornhill  Ward  as  a nuisance  as  “the  carrefour 
and  foure  spowte.”  It  was  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  1G6G,  and  Evelyn  notices  it 
in  his  diary  as  still  standing  after  that  catas- 
trophe. It  was  taken  down  in  1671. 

Cornhill  was  just  on  the  edge  of  the  boundary 
of  the  Great  Fire,  it  having  stopped  near  the 
Standard  on  Cornhill.  The  house  No.  65,  Corn- 
hill,  was  no  doubt  consumed.  In  the  year  1765 
another  great  fire  took  place,  destroying  the 
whole  of  the  honses  on  each  side  of  Bishopsgate- 
street,  from  Leadenhall-street  to  Threadneedle- 
street,  extending  as  far  as  White  Lion-court,  to 
tho  east,  and  to  a depth  of  seven  houses  in 
Leadenhall-street,  westward,  as  far  as  the  Bull 
Inn.  This  fire,  like  a similar  one  which  destroyed 


nearly  the  wholeof  the  south  side  of  Cornhill,  in 
the  year  1746,  began  at  a peruke-maker’s.  It  is 
possible  that  No.  65,  Oornhili,  was  rebuilt  about 
this  time  ; the  construction  of  new  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  necessitated  by  the  fire, 
would,  no  doubt,  stimulate  the  rebuilding  of  old- 
fashioned  houses,  and  the  premises  recently  de- 
molished bore  every  appearance  of  having  been 
erected  about  this  date. 

The  old  house  in  Cornhill  is  memorable  from 
its  assooiation  with  Leigh  Hnut,  Thackeray, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  other  eminent 
writers.  It  was  there  that  in  1817,  after  a weary- 
ing round  of  refusals  from  various  London  pub- 
lishers, the  antboress  of  “ Jane  Eyre”  determined 
as  a forlorn  hope,  to  send  the  MS.  of  her  novel, 

” The  Professor,”  which  she  afterwardselaborated 
into  “ Viiletbe.”  “ It  came,”  says  Mrs.  Gaskell, 

“ in  a brown  paper  parcel,  to  65,  Cornhill  .... 
Besides  the  address  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.,  there  were  on  it  those  of  other  publishers, 
to  whom  the  tale  had  been  sent,  nob  obliterated, 
but  simply  soored  through,  so  that  Mr.  Smith  at 
once  perceived  the  names  of  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  trade  to  whom  the  unlucky  parcel  had 
gone  withont  success.”  “The  Professor”  was 
declined  at  that  time,  but  emboldened  by  the 
terms  in  which  the  refasal  was  conveyed,  the 
MS.  of  “ Jane  Eyre  ” was  submitted  to  the  same 
publishers  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  pub- 
lished by  them  in  the  ensuing  October.  In  the  fol- 
lowingyear, Charlotte  Brontii, accompanied  by  her 
sister  Anne,  oamenp  to  London,  in  order  to  con- 
fute the  assertion  made  by  “ Acton  and  Ellis 
Bell’s”  publishers,  that  the  authoress  of  " Jane 
I Eyre,”  “ Wutheriug  Heights,”  and  “The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall,”  were  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. It  was  to  No.  65,  Cornhill,  that  the  two 
girls  made  their  way,  after  taking  an  hour  to 
walk  from  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  Paternoster- 

row,  and  presented  themselves  to  their  pnb- 
lishers,  who  were  ignorant  of  their  person  and 

sex,  and  bad  imagined,  as  did  all  the  world  at 
that  time,  that  Correr,  Ellis,  & Acton  Bell  were 
men. 

From  the  same  premises  issued  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  " Our  storehouse  being  in  Cornhill,” 
explains  its  first  editor,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  in  a 
letter  to  a friend  forming  tho  preface  to  the  first 
number,  “ we  date  and  name  our  naagazinc  from 
its  place  of  publication.”  Father  Proub  (F. 
Mahoney)  contributed  an  inaugural  ode  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  he  gaily  rallies  the  editor 
“ Tliere’8  corn  in  Egypt  atill 
(Pilgrim  from  Cairo  to  Cornhill)  j ” 

and  advises  him— 

— " as  to  those 

Who  bring  their  lumbering  verse  or  ponderous  prose 
To  where  good  Smitu  & Eldjje 
Have  BO  long  held  their 
Well-garniah’d  Cornhill  storehouse — 

Bid  them  not  bore  ns. 

Tell  them  instead 

To  take  their  load  next  street,  the  Hall  of  Lead.” 

Thackeray  himself  alludes  to  the  house  in  the 
first  ofhis  “ Roundabout  Papers”: — “I  had  occa- 
sion,” he  says  “ to  pass  a week  in  the  autumn  in 
the  little  old  town  of  Coire  or  Chur,  in  the 
Grisons,  where  lies  buried  that  very  ancient 
British  king,  saint,  and  martyr,  Lucius,  who 
founded  the  church  of  St.  Peter  which  stands 
opposite  the  bouse  No.  65,  Cornhill.”  After 
describing  the  statue  of  the  saint,  he  remarks, — 
“ From  what  I may  call  his  peculiar  position 
with  regard  to  No.  65,  Cornhill,  I beheld  this 
figure  of  St.  Lnoiua  with  more  interest  than  I 
should  have  bestowed  upon  personages  who, 
hierarchically,  are,  I dare  say,  hissnperiora.” 

The  firm  of  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  which  for 
many  years  carried  on  business  on  this  spot,  was 
founded  in  1818  by  George  Smith  and  Alexander 
Elder.  In  1846  Mr.  Smith  died,  and  Mr.  Elder 
retired  from  business,  leaving  the  affairs  of  tho 
firm  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  jun. 
The  increasing  bnsioess  of  the  house,  espe- 
cially in  the  departments  for  East  India  and 
Colonial  Agency  and  Shipping,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting it ; and  in  1853  Mr.  Smith  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Henry  S.  King.  The  business  soon  out- 
grew the  premises,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  removal  of  the  India  Office  from 
Leadenhall  to  Westminster  to  occupy  a house  in 
Pall-mall  for  the  banking  and  agency  branches, 
which  required  constant  communication  with  the 
Pay  and  other  departments  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

In  1868  a dissolution  of  partnership  took 
place.  Mr.  Smith  removed  to  Waterloo-place, 
taking  with  him  the  book  publishing  department 
and  the  old  style  of  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  All 
the  other  branches  of  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.’s 


businoss  remiincl  at  Cornhill  and  Pall-mall,  the 
only  change  being  in  the  designation,  which 
thenceforward  became  Henry  8.  King  & Co. 
Oue  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  firm  was  the 
establishment  of  branch  honses  at  Bombay  and 
Caloutta.  Their  growing  trade  with  the  East, 
which  has  shown  capabilities  of  farther  exten- 
sion since  they^established  these  direct  branches 
iu  India,  determined  the  firm  to  substitute  the 
present  handsome  and  convenient  edifice  for  the 
old-fashioned  and  ill-adapted  structure  formerly 
standing  in  its  place. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECrURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  C.  H. 
Beloe  gave  particulars  of  “ A Ramble  through 
Bristol.”  Speaking  of  the  improvements  now 
being  made  in  the  Bristol  Docks,  the  lecturer 
said, — 

Two  new  locks  are  in  course  of  construction, 
one  leading  from  the  river  into  the  Cumberland 
Basin,  and  the  other  from  the  basin  into  the 
floating  harbour.  They  are  each  350  ft.  long 
and  62  ft.  wide  in  the  clear.  The  outer  lock  is 
most  advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  main  channel,  so  that  long  ships 
can  easily  enter  or  depart  from  the  docks  j 
whereas,  at  present,  owing  to  the  entrance  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  very  narrow  river, 
vessels  coming  oat  of  dock  frequently  run  into 
the  opposite  bank  before  they  can  be  turned 
down  the  stream.  Several  of  the  abrupt  corners 
which  ocenr  on  the  river,  between  the  port  and 
the  Severn,  are  being  removed,  and  the  channel 
straightened  as  much  as  possible.  A branch 
railway  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  also 
being  coastrnoted,  to  terminate  on  the  quay  of 
the  western  harbour,  near  Prinoe’a-street  Bridge. 
All  these  improvements  have,  no  doubt,  been 
carried  out  by  those  interested  in  the  port  of 
Bristol,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  new  docks  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  of  which  Mr.  Brualees 
is  the  engiueer.  The  new  locks  at  Bristol  are 
being  built  iu  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  stone  is  obtained  from  the  excavations  on 
the  banks  of  tho  river  below  the  snspeneion- 
bridge,  and  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
The  plan  adopted  in  bedding  these  stones  is 
somewhat  peonliar.  The  beds  are  only  worked 
fair  for  a brick  thick  from  the  face  ; a coarse  of 
bricks  is  laid  between  the  stones,  and  in  some 
instances  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  joints  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  joint  is  made  up  of  small 
stuff  and  mortar.  This  plan  was  adopted  to 
save  labour  in  dressing  the  stones,  which  are 
very  hard ; but  I donbt  whether  it  is  a good 
one,  as  tho  bricks  in  the  face  will  certainly 
perish  sooner  than  the  hard  stone,  and  in  any 
case  the  joint  cannot  be  so  good  as  atone  on 
stone,  and  I certainly  prefer  the  granite  rabble 
walls  which  have  been  adopted  with  so  much 
success  in  the  walls  of  the  Liverpool  docks, 
which  plan,  when  bard  stone  has  to  be  nsed, 
saves  more  labour  than  the  Bristol  fashion.  I 
only  noticed  this  system  in  the  inner  lock,  the 
walla  of  which  are  completed;  in  the  outer  lock 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  boen  adopted.  The 
copings  and  hollow  quoins  are  of  granite,  and 
the  gates  of  timber.  These  works  are  being 
executed  from  the  designs  and  nnder  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  C.B. 


THE  INSriTUTTON  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

On  February  28tb,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vignoles,  F.R.S., 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was,  “ An 
Account  of  the  Basin  for  the  Balance  Dock,  and 
of  the  Marine  Railways  in  connexion  therewith, 
at  the  Austrian  Naval  Station  at  Pola,  on  the 
Adriatic,”  by  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Towle,  of  New 
York.  'The  harbonr  of  Pola,  naturally  favourable 
for  the  purposes  of  a naval  station,  was  selected 
by  a committee  of  Austrian  engineers  and 
officers,  as  the  most  snitablo  that  conld  be  chosen 
for  the  extensive  arsenal  and  dockyards,  which  it 
would  ba  necessary  to  oonstruob  when  the  port  of 
Venice  was  abandoned.  It  was  situated  directly 
south  of  Trieste,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  south-west  of  Fiume,  and 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  both  those  ports. 
Venice,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
was  eighty  miles  distant  in  a north-westerly 
direction. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  excavated  docks 
should  be  formed,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
volcanic  and  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground. 
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this  idea  was  fonad  to  be  impossible  of  esecation. 
A floating  dock,  basin  and  railway  system  were 
therefore  decided  npoa,  the  dock  adopted  being 
that  known  as  Gilbert’s  Balance  Floating  Dock. 
The  basin  and  railways  were  in  general  prin- 
ciples the  same  as  those  constrnoted  at  the 
United  States’  Navy  Yards  at  Portsmontb,  New 
Hampshire,  and  et  Pensacola,  Florida.  These 
were  the  first  dock  basins  with  railways  that  had 
been  constructed,  and  were  commenced  in  the 
year  1849. 

The  function  of  a basin  for  a floating  dock  was 
to  supply  a place  in  which  the  dock  itself  might 
be  grounded,  either  with  a vessel  upon  it  to 
undergo  extensive  and  prolonged  repairs,  or  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  floating 
dock  npon  the  railways,  which  latter  operation 
was  only  required  in  cases  where  vessels  were 
moved  from  the  dock  to  land  above  the  sealevel, 
or  the  reverse.  A basin  to  fullil  these  require- 
ments must  bo  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the 
dock  to  be  floated  into  it,  and  the  entrance  closed 
by  means  of  gates  or  caissons. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  basin  at  Pola, 
determined  by  the  magnitude  of  tho  floating 
dock,  were  os  follow 

Et.  Ins. 


AVidth  inside  the  encloaiug  wal'.s 311  6 

Length 311  6 

Depth  from  the  top  of  the  walls  to  the 

stringers  in  the  floor  of  the  dock 17  li 

Depth  from  the  level  of  ordinaryhigh  water 

to  the  top  of  the  alringers 13  0 

Depth  from  the  level  of  ordinary  low  water 

to  the  top  of  tho  stringera H 0 


The  maximum  difference  in  the  hydrostatic  head, 
inside  and  outside  the  basin,  existing  during  the 
progress  of  the  construction  of  the_  basin,  was 
20  ft. 

Detailed  surveys  and  sections  of  tho  atto  wore 
taken,  so  as  to  determine  the  precise  contour  of 
the  rock,  and  of  the  mud  overlying  it,  which 
varied  in  thickness  from  2 ft.  to  12  ft.  As  the 
rock  was  unflbted  for  holding,  or  even  for  re- 
ceiving sheet  piles,  except  when  they  happened 
to  strike  a fissure,  it  was  decided  not  to  use  the 
ordinary  clay-puddle  coffer-dam. 

The  materials  selected  for  the  walls  of  the 
basin  was  Santorin  beton,  composed  of  Santoriu 
eaj-tb, — a volcanic  product  from  the  Greek 
island  of  Santorino, — and  liras  paste,  in  the 
proportion  of  7 to  2,  forming  the  hydraulic 
mortar ; to  this  was  added  7 parts  of  broken 
stone,  the  mixture  being  made  into  a conical 
heap  and  tempered  by  exposare  in  the  open  air 
for  from  one  day  to  three  days,  when  it  was 
ready  for  use.  Of  this  beton  ^extensive  wharfs 
and  moles  bad  already  been  constructed  at 
Trieste,  Fiume,  and  Pola;  and,  as  it  had  been 
found  durable  and  effioient,  was  moderate  in 
coat,  and  obtainable  in  any  quantity,  ic  was  con- 
sidered that  no  bettor  material  could  be  deter- 
mined npon  for  the  walls  of  the  Pola  basin.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  largest  blocks  pro- 
vionsly  made  were  those  at  tho  mole  of  Fiume, 
which  were  25  ft.  in  vertical  depth,  22  ft.  wide 
at  the  top,  with  a batter  of  1 in  4 or  1 in  6,  and 
50  ft.  long. 

It  was  believed  that,  by  adopting  proper  pre- 
cautions, the  mud  which  covered  the  rock  bottom 
would  form  a suitable  foundation  for  tho  walls  of 
the  basin,  provided  that  a water-tight  joint 
could  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  tho  wall,  for 
there  could  be  no  leakage  or  percolation  through 
the  beton,  so  long  as  it  remained  uncracked  by 
unequal  strains  or  eettleraenta.  It  was,  how- 
ever, assumed  that  such  cracks  would  occur,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  such  a 
contingericy.  A wall  of  a plain  rectangular 
section  was  decided  npon,  tho  tbicknesa  of 
which  was  determined  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  foundation  consisted  of  greasy  mud, 
lying  at  angles  varying  from  2“  to  10“,  which 
would  render  a slip  possible.  Joints  were  made 
across  the  wall,  at  intervals  of  from  40  ft.  to 
90  ft.,  in  order  to  form  weak  places,  which,  being 
selected  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  would,  iu  all  probability,  determine  the 
location  cf  any  cracks  that  might  occur. 

lo  was  ascertained  by  calcnlations,  based  iipm 
the  data  afforded  from  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
tour of  the  rock  bed  and  the  mud  bottom,  that 
no  crack  could  exceed  6 in.  as  a maximum,  and 
the  ends  of  the  blocks  marked  the  localities 
where  the  settlements  would  probably  take 
place.  To  check  the  passage  of  the  water 
through  the  wall  at  these  points,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  tho  blocks  from  moving  laterally  upon 
one  another,  a rectangular  post,  IS  in.  by  24  in., 
was  inserted  vertically  in  each  of  the  joints, 
reaching  from  tho  upper  surfiaoe  of  the  block, 
throogh  the  mud,  to  the  rock  bottom  below. 
These  posts  projected  12  in.  into  each  block  of 


beton.  Subsequent  experience  proved  that  this 
device  was  thoroughly  efficient,  the  largest 
crack,  which  had  a maximum  width  of  5i  in., 
not  admitting  any  water.  The  thickness  of  the 
walls  varied  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  and  26  ft.  The 
floating  dock  entrance  was  placed  on  the  north 
side,  and  was  adapted  for  an  iron  caisson  to 
close  it.  This  entrance  was  120  ft.  wide  in  the 
clear,  bat  the  caisson  measured  128  ft.  along  the 
top  line.  The  pump  well  was  situated  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  basin.  Groat  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  stage  piles  stand  vertically, 
as  they  were  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
walls.  The  vertical  diagonal  bracing  between 
the  piles  was  removed  as  the  beton  was  filled  in. 
The  enclosing  sheet  piles  were  carefully  squared, 
so  as  to  obtain  perfectly  true  faces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  tight  joints,  and  to  give  the 
beton  walls,  of  which  the  sheet  piles  formed  the 
moulds,  a fair  surface. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  butt  joints  between 
the  beton  blocks  were  found  to  open,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  character  of  the  mud  on 
which  they  stood,  and  the  contonr  of  the  rock 
bed,  but  in  no  case  did  the  timber-joints  fail. 
After  the  maximum  settlement  had  developed 
itself,  the  cracks  were  carefully  cleaned  out,  and 
filled  with  masonry  to  the  depth  of  1 ft.  from 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  tabes  or  pipes  were 
inserted  in  tho  wall  for  conveying  away  any 
slight  leakage  that  might  escape  without  washing 
away  the  fresh  mortar.  Where  a crack  or  joint 
appeared  open  on  the  external  side  of  the  beson 
walls,  a pad,  secured  to  a plank  or  timber,  was 
firmly  braced  against  it,  until  it  was  tight 
enough  to  prevent  tho  escape  of  fine  mortar  or 
cement.  The  openings  or  crooks  were  then 
filled  with  thin  grout,  injected  through  a tube, 
under  a head  of  about  10  ft.  above  the  wall. 

The  caisson  for  closing  the  opening  to  the 
basin  was  built  by  the  Messrs.  Rennie,  of  London, 
and  was  found  to  answer  its  purpose  completely. 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  WARMING 
APARTMENTS. 

When  the  thermometer  is  at,  or  near  to, 
freezing  point,  few  persons  of  small  income  can 
contemplate  an  adjournment  to  bed  with  any- 
thing like  resignation,  because  as  coals,  at 
least  in  London,  are  expensive,  they  cannot 
afford  fires  in  their  bedrooms  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  necessary  in  the  parlour  or 
kitchen.  Though  tolerably  well  fortified  with 
blankets,  we  seldom  enjoy  going  to  bed  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March. 
But  how  fares  it  with  the  lower  and  lowest 
classes  during  those  five  months  ? — 

" How  shall  their  houseless  heads  and  unFed  sides, 

Their  loop'd  and  window’d  rargedness  defend  them 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? " 

Almost  all  bedrooms  of  modern  date  have 
fireplaces  and  largo  cbiraneyp,  which,  except  on 
state  occasions,  and  daring  illness,  are,  in  a large 
number  of  cases,  never  used.  They  serve, 
indeed,  for  ventilation,  in  some  measure,  during 
summer,  but  in  tho  colder  months  constantly  in- 
undate the  unhappy  sleeper  with  an  atmosphere 
of  fog  or  frost,  which  descends,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity.  Is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
perftetion  yet  attained  in  economisiDg  heat  and 
coal,  and  yet  retaining  more  comfort  than  we  do 
in  our  sleeping  and  other  rooms  ? It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  gas  was  invtnted;  while  the 
virtues  of  the  Norwegian  cooking-stove  are 
even  now  known  to  few  Englishmen ; so  wo 
need  not  despair.  Most  of  tho  systems  of 
warming  now  in  use  unite  in  principle,  viz., 
they  more  or  less  effectively  warm  up  the  air 
which  a room  already  contains,  but  either  destroy 
the  oxygen,  in  the  oose  of  stoves  without  flues, 
or,  like  fire-places  with  chimneys,  replace  the 
heated  air  which  escapes  by  a rush  of  cold  from 
doors  and  windows. 

Now,  I think  it  would  bo  more  efficacious  and 
wholesome  to  torn  out  all  the  cold  air  in  a room 
by  the  direct  introduction  of  hot  in  its  normal  or 
natural  chemical  condition,  and  believe  that  it 
would  prove  just  as  simple,  and  cheaper  by  far. 
Air,  when  heated,  invariabhj  ascends.  By  turn- 
ing this  fact  to  account,  man  may  reduce  at  least 
one-half  of  his  misery  iu  winter. 

If  wo  heat  the  thick  end  of  a long  tobacco- 
pipe  red  hot,  and  blow  through  it  upon  a stick  of 
sealing-wax,  1 in.  distant  I'roai  it,  the  wax  will 
melt.  If  wo  heat  it  again  as  before,  and,  instead 
of  blowing  through  it,  hold  it  perpendicularly 
below  the  wax  at  the  same  distance,  the  same 
result  will  be  produced  by  the  natural  enrrent 
ihroogh  it.  Let  us  now  apply  the  same  principle 


to  an  ordinary  gas-pipe  1 in.  in  diameter.  If 
one  end  of  the  said  pipe  were  heated  in  the  fire, 
and  the  other  end  conveyed  up  the  chimney  or 
brick  beside  it  into  an  upper  room,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  air  which  ascended  through  it 
would  gradually  make  the  upper  part  as  hot  as 
that  which  was  in  the  fire  ; but  the  heated  air 
discharged  into  the  chamber  above  woiild  have 
lost  all  its  vital  iisefolness,  from  tho  oxygen 
being  combined  with  the  iron  pipe,  and  it  would 
also  ignite  the  ceiling  of  that  room  in  a short 
space  of  time;  but,  as  the  principle  holds  good 
at  all  minor  degrees  of  temperature,  we  find  an 
aveuue  of  safety.  At  212°,  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  there  is  not  tho  slightest  danger  of  setting 
fire  to  yonr  house  when  you  are  asleep  ; so,  if  tho 
pipe,  having  its  lower  end  out  of  doors,  bo  con- 
vojed  throngh  a large  boiler,  to  form  a reservoir 
of  heat,  it  would  not  only  warm  rooms  gradually, 
but  would  also  renew  their  atmosphere  with  pure 
air  in  its  normal  or  natural  condition.  The 
branches  into  different  rooms  should  be  fitted 
with  a stop-cock  at  the  end  of  each,  of  large 
size,  to  regulate  or  atop  the  current  of  air  at  will. 
There  being  no  ventilator  or  chimney  needed, 
the  heated  .air  would  be  forced  onwards  through 
the  interstices  of  the  doors,  and  render  lobbies 
and  passages  comfortable.  As  tho  large  boiler 
would  be  the  only  really  expensive  article  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  the  gas-pipes,  and  would 
be  useful  for  baths  and  other  domestic  purposes, 
the  money  wonld  be  well  and  usefnily  expended. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  by  this  plan 
whole  streets  of  contiguous  houses  might  be 
cheaply  warmed,  jnst  as  they  have  long  been 
lighted  by  gas  ; and  to  none  would  it  prove  a 
greater  blessing  than  to  the  miserably  poor. 

M.  H.  P. 


ON  WH.AT  FLOOR  OP  A CHURCH-TOWER 
SHOULD  TEE  BBLL-RINGBRS- 
BE  PLACED? 

In  reply  to  this  query,  certain  respected 
friends  will  say,  “ On  the  ground  floor ; for 
where  they  occupy  a stage  above,  and  are  out  of 
sight,  evil  works  are  often  carried  on.” 

Now,  I believe  that  the  most  able  ringers  of 
the  present  day  are  respectable,  well-conducted, 
and  trustworthy  men.  If,  however,  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  disgraceful  practices  are  carried  on 
in  any  ringers’  chamber,  here  is  an  effectual 
remedy.  Let  tho  clergyman  appoint  a trust- 
worthy person  as  foreman,  who  shall  be  respoo- 
siblo  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ringers,  and  the 
enforcement  of  all  the  necessary  roles. 

Here  and  there  a tower  exists  which  is  so 
constructed  that  tho  bells  are  properly  rung 
from  the  pavement ; but  in  other  instances  tho 
ringers  are  placed  above,  and  oat  of  sight; 
while  in  numerous  towers  it  wonld  be  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  the  ropes  down  so  os  to  ring 
the  bells  in  peal  on  the  ground  floor.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  the  finest  peals  of  bells  which  I have 
; surveyed  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  most  of 
those  in  the  country,  I may  add  that,  among 
the  many  edifices  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  church  tower  in  which 
the  ringers  stand  on  the  lower  story. 

luconolusion,  I would  observe  that  a very 
remarkable  edifice,  the  "round”  part  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Northampton, 
being  under  restoration,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  take  down  the  old  ringing-chamber  in  the 
tower,  together  with  a partition,  which  blocked 
up  the  pointed  arch  at  tho  west  end  of  the 
church.  But  the  question  now  aiieos, — " Where 
should  the  ringers  and  chimers  be  placed  ? ” 

My  answer  is,  certainly  not  on  the  ground- 
floor ; for  where  there  is  an  entrance  to  the 
church  through  the  lower  story  of  a tower,  as  in 
the  case  now  under  consideration,  if  you  place 
the  bell-ringers  there,  you  will  necessarily  lead 
the  people  to  enter  the  sanctuary  by  acme  other 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  other  objections  to  such 
an  arrangement. 

I venture,  then,  to  submit  that  as  the  position 
is  admirably  adapted  for  tho  purpose,  a new  floor 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  old  rioging- 
obamber,  the  front  to  be  loft  open  to  the  oburcb, 
thus  forming  an  appropriate  gallery  or  ringing, 
loft.  Thoji.vs  Walesbv. 


Peace  and  Tree  Trade. — A member  cf  the 
Social  Science  Association  has  offered  101.  lOe. 
fc'i-  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  " How  far  is 
universal  free  trade  a neoessary  condition  of 
universal  peace  ?”  The  essays  must  be  sent  iu 
on  or  before  May  1. 
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BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  foarth  annual  general  meeting  of  tliis 
Institution  waa  held  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult., 
at  the  Office,  14,  Bedford-row  ; Mr.  Benjamin 
Hannen,  the  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
taMng  the  chair. 

The  attendance,  which  was  numerous  for  a 
meeting  of  this  character,  was  composed  mainly 
of  builders’  clerks  j amongst  the  chairman’s 
direct  supporters  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling, 
Ilenry,  Earle,  Matthew  Hall,  Marcus  Newton,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  said, — You  will  have 
noticed  that  the  increase  of  subscriptions 
in  1870  is  but  little  over  those  received 
in  18G9  5 but  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  spite  of  the  war  on  the  Continent 
which  has  affected  all  charitable  institutions, 
and  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  building 
trade,  is  a very  gratifying  one.  When  once 
these  causes  are  removed,  we  may  hope  that  this 
institution  will  show  a more  marked  improve- 
ment than  in  any  preceding  year.  It  is  a subject 
of  considerable  gratification  to  me  to  see  that 
your  funded  property  also  increases.  With 
regard  to  the  Asylum  Fuud,  I notice  that  the 
rules  state  that  the  object  of  the  institution 
is  the  relief  of  decayed  builders’  clerks,  and 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  their  children. 
The  name  Asylum  Fund  seems  to  suggest  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  almshouses,  but  upon  this 
point  the  builders  are  more  likely  to  have  correct 
views  than  most  societies,  and  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  pensions  granted  to  their 
decayed  members  is  the  way  to  efiect  the 
greatest  good  with  the  money.  To  build  alms- 
houses fur  the  poor  costs  as  much  as  providing 
mansions  for  the  rich;  and  after  building  they 
must  be  endowed,  and  the  isolation  of  the  in- 
mates living  in  these  small  dwellings  renders  it 
a very  questionable  benefit  to  them.  201.  a 
year  us  a pension,  enabling  them  to  live  with 
their  friends,  is  a much  greater  boon. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Boyes,  in  Beconding  the  resolution,  thanked 
Mr.  Hannen  for  his  rocnarks  about  the  Asylum  Fund, 
which,  he  said,  ought,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  to  be 
called  the  Orphan  Fund,  and  explained  that  there  was  a 
rule  that  when  this  fund  reached  l.OOOi.,  a General  Meet- 
ing should  beheld  to  consider  its  appropriation.  A motion 
had  been  made  about  eighteen  months  ago  that  life  pre- 
sentations in  one  of  the  exisling  orphan  asylums  should 
be  purchased  in  the  names  of  the  President  or  Trustees, 
and  that  by  means  of  life  insurances  upon  those  names, 
the  Institution  shoold  have  perpetually  the  means  of  re- 
newing such  presentations.  The  cost  of  the  first  purchase 
would  thus  be  the  only  outlay  required,  and  be  hoped  still 
that  this  proposition  might  be  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Institution,  aud  educatiou  ulTorded  to  the  children 
of  some  of  the  pensioners. 

Mr.  Thos.  Stirling  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  another 
election  of  pensioners  iu  November  ; aud  announced  that 
Mr.  John  Waldram,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell, 
& Waldram,  was  willing  to  give  two  guineas  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  at  this  election,  provided  four  other 
gentlemen  would  do  the  same. 

The  motion  waa  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Smith  proposed  various  alterations  in  the 
rales,  so  as  to  admit  the  widowed  mothers  of  builders’ 
clerks  withiu  the  pale  of  eligible  candidates  for  relief, 
remarking  that  one  who  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  a 
sou  for  support  would  be  in  as  bad  a position  as  a widow, 
and  that  every  circumstance  tended  to  show  that  the 
relief  would  not  be  required  for  so  long  a period  as  in  the 
case  of  a widow,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be  com. 
paratively  young. 

Mr.  Ward  objected  that  it  waa  entirely  altering  the 
objects  and  principles  of  the  Institution,  and  that  in  its 
present  youth  it  was  taxed  sulliciently  to  meet  existing 
claims. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Messrs. 
Marcus  Bourne  Newton,  Thos.  F.  Cooke,  K.  Ball,  and 
H.  J.  Wheatley  took  part;  several  of  the  speakers  ex- 
pressing great  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
proposition,  which  were  severally  brought  forward  and 
negatived. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thos.  Stirling,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  he  had  rendered  to  the  society  ; and 
another  to  Mr.  Hannen,  for  his  conduct  of  the  husiness  of 
the  meeting,  brought  it  to  a conclusion. 


THEATRICAL. 

St.  James's  Theatre. — The  reputation  which 
Mr.  Albery  obtained  by  his  capital  little  play 
“ Two  Roses,”  still  on  the  stage,  led  many  to 
wait  with  interest  for  the  production  of  his  new 
venture,  though,  as  it  now  seems,  his  earlier 
work,  “Two  Thorns,”  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre ; 
and  although  it  may  not  be  thoaghb  in  all  respects 
equal  to  that  which  has  given  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  town,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  will 
not  diminish  his  reputation,  but  increase  it. 
Admitting  a certain  amount  of  haziness  aud 
involvement  in  the  plot,  aud  a few  trifling 
outrages  of  i)robabiUty,  the  construction  of  some 
parts  of  the  play  is  marvellously  ingenious,  aud 
the  writiug  throughout  sharp  aud  pointed.  It 
has  the  advantage,  too,  of  some  admirable 


acting,  we  may  say  some  very  fine  acting  on  the 
part  especially  of  Mrs.  Hermann  Teziu,  Mr. 
William  Farren,  and  Mr.  Henry  Marston.  The 
scenery,  by  Mr.  W.  Hann,  is  bright  aud  appro- 
priate : the  last  scene,  a rose-covered  cottage 
and  grass-covered  stage,  is  a home  for  a fairy. 
The  piece  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a long  run. 

Kivg’s  Cross  Theatre. — This  little  box  of  a 
house  is  decorated  with  more  taste  and  delicacy 
than  is  usual  now-a-days.  The  modelling  of  the 
ornaments  is  very  good  of  its  kind. 

Hanley. — The  new  theatre  has  been  opened, 
aud  is  a great  improvement  on  the  former  struc- 
ture. It  will  seat  about  2,500  persons,  and  on 
an  emergency  3,000  may  be  accommodated 
within  the  walls.  The  auditorium  is  divided 
into  dress  boxes,  upper  boxes,  pit  and  gallery. 
There  is  a refreshment-room  on  each  tier,  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  stage  are  a groen-room,  seven 
dressing-rooms,  band-room,  property-room, 
scene-dock,  wardrobe,  lime-light  room,  Ac.  The 
boxes  have  a cloak-room  for  ladies,  and  there  are 
also  private  boxes.  The  principal  source  of  ar- 
tificial light  is  a gaselier  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Hiude,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  old  theatre,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  a sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council.  It  is  believed  the 
whole  of  the  interior  could,  in  case  of  a panic, 
be  cleared  of  occupants  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
The  street  frontage  is  of  red  brick,  with  pilasters 
(surmounted  with  carved  atone  capitals)  in  white 
brick.  The  length  of  the  front  is  104  ft. ; the 
depth  of  the  pit  is  50^  ft.  j that  of  the  stage 
46  ft. 


INDIAN  COLLEGE. 

In  the  Houso  of  Commons,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
recent  establishment,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  of  a college, 
to  the  stadents  of  which  (as  he  asserted)  were 
to  be  transferred  the  opportunities  until  lately 
allurded  bo  young  men  possessing  the  attainments 
required  (wherever  they  might  have  been  edu- 
cated) of  entering  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  India  as  civil  engineers.  He  moved  the 
following  resolution  ; — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  young  men  qualified 
by  character  and  HttainmeutB  for  admission  into  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  India  as  civil  engineers  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  such  service  by  reason  of  their  not 
haviug  been  educated  at  a Government  college.” 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Under  Secretary  for 
India  took  part,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  52  to  46,  against  the  Government. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  India,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  said  there  would  be 
no  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues,  because  the 
fees  of  the  college  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
expense.  The  cost  would  be  21,950i.,  and  the 
fees  would  amount  to  22,5001.,  which  would  leave 
a balance  of  5501.  to  be  paid  to  the  Indian 
Government.  


“ THE  TENDER  SUBJECT.” 

INtlRM.ARY,  'WOaCESTEK. 

Sir, — Tho  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders 
delivered  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Infirmary,  Worcester.  Messrs.  Martin  & Cham- 
berlain, architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

I’er-centage  on 
Lowest. 

Wood  & Son £1,3117  A 

Beard  4,494  B 2 31 

Architects'  estimate  4,600  C 2'35 

Jetfrey  & Fletcher  ...  4,630  D 5'25 

Jones  4,720  E 7'38 

Welsh  A Son -l-,900  F 11-69 

Lovatt 4,900  G ll'G.) 

Horsley,  Brothers  ...  4,934  H 12'22 

Bennett -1,9-17  I 1-2-51 

Barnsley  & Sons 4,950  K 13-57 

Briggs  A Sous  4.99')  L 13  50 

Espley 6,075  M 18-G9 

Thompson 6,333  N lS-79 

Yates 5,295  O 20-43 

Evorai 5,735  F 30-33 

It  is  said,  so  intense  is  the  competition  be- 
tween the  river  steamboats  on  the  American 
rivers,  that  explosions  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  their  furious  endeavours  to  secure  the  traffic, 
they  often  bring  about  their  sudden  destruction. 
That,  sir,  I fear  is  exactly  what  the  builders  of 
the  present  day  are  doing,  in  their  frantic  efforts 
to  do  the  meagre  amount  of  building  at  present 
doing.  Here  is  a deplorable  example  of  this 
terrible  rivalry.  We  can  excuse  a builder’s 
desire  to  secure  a •1-0,0001.  contract,  like  the 
foundations  of  the  Law  Courts,  the  bulk  of  which 
consists  of  labour;  but  how  oan  we  account  for 
I fourteen  of  the  most  respectable  Midland  builders 


tearing  each  other  to  pieces  over  a paltry  4,5001. 
contract,  consisting  priuoipally  of  materials. 
One  builder  may  contrive  to  get  30  per  cent, 
more  work  out  of  men  than  another  calculates 
upon  getting,  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  buy 
his  raw  materials  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
another.  The  raw  materials  themselves  for  this 
contract  amount  to  close  upon  3,0001. : conse- 
quently the  lowest  must  either  get  hie  men  for  half 
the  wages  the  highest  pays,  or  the  former  must 
get  double  the  amount  of  work  out  of  each  man 
that  the  latter  can,  or  calculates  upon  getting. 
We  have  seen  during  the  late  war  that  one 
German  soldier  is  quite  equal  to  two  French 
ones,  but  have  yet  to  learn  that  one  English 
operative  is  quite  equal  to  two  English  opera- 
tives. Consequently,  if  we  do  not  allow  that  the 
lowest  tenderer  is  wilfully  wasting  his  substance, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  P.  pays 
cent,  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  A.  does.  The 
average  wages  iu  the  locality  is  6d.  per  hour ; 
but  let  us  suppose  the  one  nearest  the  mean  pays 
the  mean  or  average  wages,  which  is  I. ; then 
we  find  that  A.  pays  at  the  rate  of  5'20d.  per 
hour,  whilst  P.  pays  at  the  rate  of  10-40d.  per 
hour. 

I think  I may  venture  at  this  point  to  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

G.4^RG01'LE. 


FIRE  AND  TRAP  DOORS. 

Sir, — The  fires  that  have  occurred  during  the 
last  few  days,  causing  such  a melancholy  loss  of 
life,  lead  me  to  ask  you  for  a corner  for  the 
following  hints.  The  trap-doors  are  at  present 
placed  on  the  upper  landings  of  stairs  leading 
on  to  the  roofs  of  houses;  and,  when  a fire  takes 
place,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  escape  by  the 
roof,  the  opening  of  the  trap-door  acta  as  a 
funnel,  and  often  prevents  escape.  I have  had 
them  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  adjoinivg  the 
upper  landing,  so  that  by  closing  the  room-door 
time  is  often  given  for  escape.  Another  pro. 
caution,  frequently  neglected,  would  have  a 
good  effect,  especially  in  large  establishments, 
factories,  &o. ; I mean  that  of  occasionally  calling 
the  occapants  together,  and  pointing  out  what 
should  be  done  if  a fire  happened  at  any  given 
part  of  the  premises, — as,  of  course,  all  is  con- 
fusion on  such  occasions.  E.  0.  Symons. 


RE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S  SURPLUS  LANDS  UTILISA- 
TION SCHEMES. 

Sir, — The  competitors  are  anxiously  waiting 
the  decision  of  the  Board,  which  has  now  been 
BO  many  months  pending. 

One  who  W.vnts  to  Know. 


SWANSEA  LAW  COURTS. 

The  Corporation  of  Swansea  has  just  com- 
pleted important  alterations  in  both  the  Crown 
and  Nisi  Prius  courts,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
3,0001.  An  entire  suite  of  new  offices,  judges’ 

I rooms,  barristers’  rooms,  &c.,  has  been  added, 
and  the  whole  of  the  internal  fittings  re- 
arranged, whilst  both  courts  have  been  ventilated 
and  warmed.  The  architect  waa  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  of  London  ; the  contractor,  Mr.  Everat, 
i of  Malvern. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

— The  appeal  jnst  made  to  free  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  from  debt  has  met  with  a most 
hearty  response. 

Tho  special  fund  now  amounts  to  abov 
1,2001  ; and  we  thus  secure  the  liberal  but  con- 
ditional offers  of  Sir  William  Tibe  and  others  * 
The  cordial  support  received,  as  well  from  the 
profession  as  from  friends  outside,  will  enable 
the  council  to  carry  out  a work  they  have  for 
years  been  unable  to  accomplish,  viz.,  the  publi- 
cation of  a new  and  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
their  immense  and  unequalled  collection,  now- 
still  more  valuable  on  acoount  of  the  ravages 
during  the  late  Continental  war,  aud  from  the 
many  additions  in  various  styles  lately  con- 
tributed by  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  aud  private 
individuals.  Unencumbered  wich  the  burden  of 
debt  upon  the  building,  we  can  now  carry  out 
many  valuable  suggestions  made  to  us  from  time 
to  time. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
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object  of  tbe  Mnaeora  is  not  to  attract  a crowd 
of  mere  aigbt-eeers.  Thoogh  not  sitaated  in  a 
oonspicnoua  locality,  it  ia  so  conveniently  placed 
that  all  may  stndy  in  it  who  care  to  do  ao. 

It  is  only  those  who  know  the  difficiilty  of 
seonring  a site  in  London  who  can  realise  the 
tronble  the  oonncil  had  in  finding  one  so  easily 


accessible  as  onr  present  one. 

Joseph  Clabke,  Hod.  Sec. 


VALUE  OP  LAND. 

Lougliborough. — At  the  sale  by  anction,  under 
an  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  the 
property  situate  on  the  Forest-roid,  Lough- 
borough,  realised  as  follows  : — Lot  1,  3a.  Ir. 
37p.,  4451.}  lot  2,  la.  Or.  38p.,  1761.;  lot  3, 
3a.  2r.  13p.,  3201. ; lot  4,  4a.  Or.  lOp.,  iiOl.  The 
total,  24a.  2r.  I7p.,  brought  2,4141. 

Near  Wigton, — Messrs.  B.  Dugdale  & Son 
have  sold  the  two  estates  of  Scales  and  Brockle- 
bank,  late  the  property  of  Mr.  Beaty,  deceased. 
The  Scales  estate,  which  contains  about  67  acres, 
was  knocked  down  at  3,7001.  The  Brocklebank 
estate,  containing  about  130  acres,  was  knocked 
down  for  1,6601. 

Louth. — Messrs.  Mason  & Son  have  sold  four 
lots  of  land  situate  in  the  parish  of  Theddle- 
thorpe.  Lob  1,  2a.  Or.  23p.  of  pasture  land,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  D.  Briggs  for  3001. ; lot  2,  4a.  Or. 
lOp.,  3701.,  Mr.  Taylor;  lot  3,  4a.  2r.  21p.,  4501., 
Mr.  P.  Wilson ; lot  4,  la.  3r.  8p.,  1401.,  Mr. 
Baxter. 


831.914.000.  In  1854  only  400,000  book 
packets,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  passed  through 
the  Post-office  ; the  number  of  newspapers  deli- 
vered, including  re-transmissions,  was  about 

71.000. 000.  The  number  of  book-packets,  news- 
papers, and  pattern-packets  delivered  in  1869 
was  108,668,000.  In  1846  there  were  1,280 
money-order  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; in 
1856  there  were  1,935  ; in  1869  there  were  4,061, 
of  which  there  were  3,066  in  England  and 
Wales,  453  in  Scotland,  and  542  in  Ireland.  The 
amount  transmitted  through  the  Post-office  by 
money  orders  in  1855  was  11,009,279Z.,  and  in 
1869,  19,395,6351.,  of  which  584.067Z.  was  for 
money  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
payment  abroad,  or  for  orders  issued  abroad  for 
payment  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  ^Post-office,  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  net  revenue,  are  as  below  for  the 
years  quoted : — 

Gross  Cost  of  Net 

Rerenue.  Management.  Revenue. 

1839  ,..£2,316,278  £686,768  £1, 669, 609 

1510.. .  2,390,763  760,999  1,833,764 

1811‘  . 1,359,466  858,677  600,789 

1850 .. .  2,165,349  1,331,562  840,787 

1860.. .  3,531,165  2,831,137  700,023 

1869.. .  4,764,575  3,459,227  1,306,348 

The  stafi'-officers,  clerks,  postmasters,  sorters, 

guards,  letter-carriers,  aud  messengers,  &o., 
numbered  22,547  in  1855,  and  25,192  in  1860, 
and  26,910  in  1869,  exclusive  of  the  telegraph 
department. 


.pidat.-__, — . 

audlabour  used  or  to  be  used  in  any  building,  or  of  any 
artificer’s  work  whatsoever. 

Where  the  amount  of  the  appraisement  or  valuatiou 
does  not  exceed  £5 £9  0 3 

Exceeds  £6,  and  does  not  exceed  £10  . 


10 


20  . 


20 


30  . 


0 10 


0 1 


600  . 


600 


1 0 O" 


Hxempdom. 

Appraisement  or  valuation  made  for,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of,  one  party  only,  and  not  being  in  any  manner 
obligatory  as  between  parties,  either  by  agreement  or 
operation  of  law.  Appraisement  or  valuation  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  order  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty  or  1 ice- 
Admiralty,  or  of  any  Court  of  Appeal,  from  any  sentence, 
adjudication,  or  judgment,  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty  or 
Vioe-Admiralty.  Appraisement  or  valuation  of  any  pro- 
perty made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  legacy  or 
succession  duty  payable  in  respect  thereof." 


SlB, 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

-Chaml/en't  Journal  for  the  7th  of  January,  1871, 


contains  an  article  upon  this  subject,  showing  that  the 
survey  of  England  and  Wales  is  now  completed,  scale 
1 in.  to  a mile,  having  been  commenced  on  the  lot  of 
Jannary,  1800.  It  was  finished  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1871.  During  these  seventy  years  various  changes  have 
occurred,  rendering  alterations  in  the  maps  necessary. 
For  instance,  in  the  map  of  North  Devon,  surveyed  m 
1809,  the  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe  tnrnpike  road,  which 
was  constructed  subsequently,  is  not,  of  course,  cont  lined 
. - in  the  map.  The  notice  does  not  refer  to  the  pariah  ma;)3 

In  1869  there  were  1,085,785  j now  being  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 


depcitora  in  Poat-offlce  SnvingB  Bank,,  to  whom 


BUILDING  FRONTAGES,  QUEEN 
VICTORIA-STREET. 


8ie, — Recently  some  of  your  correspondents  have  been 
remarking  npon  the  late  great  failure  of  oll’ering  the 
vacant  lands  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct  by  auction,  and  upon 
the  cause  of  that  failure,  namely,  the  excessive  prices 
demanded.  I think  their  strictures  might  be  extended  to 
the  state  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  eapeoially  that  part 
next  the  Mansion  House.  There  was  an  anction  sale  of  a 
few  lots  of  ground  there  last  spring,  and  two  or  three 
small  plots  were  disposed  of;  but  the  largest  plot,  that 
fronting  in  Walbrook  aud  Queen  A’ictoria-street,  was 
bought  in,  I believe,  for  the  same  reason  as  above  stated. 
There  was  a very  large  attendance  of  buyers,  but  no  one 
would  give  the  money  reserved.  No  doubt,  in  such  a posi- 
tion the  land  is  enormously  valuable,  but  it  aeems  to  be 
overlooked  that  it  lies  back  from  the  best  thoroughfare. 
The  most  projecting  comer  of  this  large  plot  is  about  50  ft. 
set  back  from  the  line  of  the  Poultry,  " produced  ” to  the 
front  of  the  Mansion  House.  True,  that  it  has  a com- 
manding frontage  to  Queen  Victoria-street,  but  that,  at 
present,  is  a raw  new  thoroughfare,  aud  not  so  highly 


a balance  was  due  of  13,524,2091.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  15'9  per  cent,  upon  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  amount  of  deposit  was  121.  03.  lid. 
The  total  number  of  depositors  in  the  Post- 
office  Savings  Banka  and  the  old  Savings  Banks 
was  2,464,510  in  1869,  or  1 in  12  persons  of  the 
population.  The  policies  effected  with  the 
Government  for  life  assurance,  at  the  close  of 
1869,  were  2,168,  for  164.397Z.,  being  an  average 
of  75Z.  16a.  6d.  to  each  insurer.  The  imme- 
diate annuities  taken  were  1,226  for  25,6001.,  and 
the  deferred  annnities  193,  for  3,7891. 


GAS  PLA.ME  DENUDED  OF  ITS 
IMPURITIES. 


9ib, — My  attention  having  been  called  by  a friend  to 
letter  under  this  head,  in  your  issue  of  the  21st  January, 
may  I venture  to  suggest  one  or  two  queries  which  occur 
to  me  aa  a practical  man.  How  can  water  be  appbed  to 
the  gas Jlame  itself  ? Must  it  not  either  be  applied  to  f'-- 

ureaeui,  is  a mn  ucr  — o-.-  ? Of  to  Iheproducii  o/ comiustion  ? If  the.former, 

valuable  aa  Cornhill  or  the  old  established  and  beaten  previous  experience,  of  which  I have  had  some,  informs 
main  roads  of  the  City.  I mo  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  in  auy  way  improved 

If  well  managed.  Queen  Victoria-street  is  likely  to  be  a thereby  ; if  the  latter,  we  .have  already  distinct  data  to 
grand  snccees  and  will  pay /or  which  is  a remarkable  guide  us,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  proJ«c/«  are  carhomo 

novelty  in’public  improvements ; but  if  “ muddled  " it  may  | acid  gas  ; and  in  the  case  of  impurity  existing,  a certain 
prove  as  great ‘a  horror  as  the  howling  wilderness  of ! per-centage  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  1 cubic  toot  of  gas 
Victoria-street,  Westminster.  producing  about  1 cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 

The  plot  was  bought  in  at  the  rate  of  1,250,0001.  per  | at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphi»-“  rAnn.rp 

* T5  . T-.'-T-  I 1 AT.  1.1..  fA/\f  .-Jj  y--- ._  ... 


pathways,  are  marked  in  it,  as  they  should  be.  As  a 
pedestrian,  I have  received  much  assistance  from  the 
county  ordnance  maps,  which  contain  notices  of  aucient 
buildings  and  cromlechs,  &c.  Chb.  Cooks. 


FALLING  CORNICES. 


SiB,— As  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who 
lost  his  life  by  the  failing  of  a heavy  cornice  from,  a build- 
ing  in  Fenchurch-street  a few  weeks  since,  may  I request 
of  any  of  your  subscribers  kindly  to  inform  mo  in  your 
next  number  of  the  date  of  a similar  accident  which  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  in  Wood-street.  I do  not  leier  to 

one  which  took  place  in  January,  1886,  in  Great  Win- 
chester-street, where  one  of  the  workmen  was  killed,  and 
severaliujured. 

As  this  is  the  third  accident  of  late  years  through  the 
falling  of  cornices,  should  it  not  be  the  duty  of  some  of 
the  public  officers  to  ksep  an  eye  on  such  dangerous  pro- 
jections  while  building,  aud  thus  prevent  the  ruin  and 
misery  in  which  carelessuess  or  accident  may  involve  the 
passengers  in  our  crowded  thoroughfares  ? 

2,  Blandford-itreet,  W.  JoHX  BatlB. 


Baxswateb. 


POST-OFFICE  PROGRESS. 

There  has  been  no  year  probably  since  the 
introdnetion  of  the  penny  poet  in  which  a larger 
increase  will  be  marked  in  the  postal  deliveries 
than  the  year  1870,  and  the  enrrent  year  1871,  the 
last  more  especially,  as  only  three  months  of  the 
half-penny  post-card  and  cironlar,  and  the  half- 
penny newspaper  postage,  come  into  the  statis- 
tics for  1870.  It  is  unfortunate  that  certain 
important  statistics,  published  by  Government 
departments,  do  not  appear  until  so  long  after 
the  periods  to  which  they  are  made  up  as  to 
diminish  greatly  the  value  and  interest  that 
would  otherwise  attach  to  them.  It  is  so  with 
the  railway  returns  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  the  trade  and  navigation  returns,  of 
which  the  statement  for  January,  1871,  has 
appeared,  but  not  the  statement  for  December, 
1870 ; it  is  80  with  the  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster- General — the  sixteenth — just  pub- 
lished, which  embraces  the  statistics  of  the 
Post-office  for  1869. 

For  comparative  purposes,  to  show  the  growth 
of  Post-office  baeineBB,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
mnoh  earlier  retorns  than  those  quoted  in  the 
new  report,  which  only  goes  back  for  comparison 
to  1860.  In  1839  the  first  general  reduction  of 
postage  came  into  operation.  At  that  time 
Members  of  Parliament  enjoyed,  and  took  large 
advantage  of,  the  privilege  of  franking  letters, 
by  which  themselves  and  others  were  able  to 
have  their  letters  carried  and  delivered  post  free. 
In  that  year,  1839,  upwards  of  6i  millions  of 
franked  letters  thus  passed  through  the  Post- 
office.  The  total  number  of  letters  delivered  in 
that  year,  including  franks,  was  82,907,572.  In 
1840  the  nnmber  was  168,768,344,  being  an  in- 
crease of  1225  per  cent.  In  1850  the  nnmber 
was  347,069,071.  In  1869  the  nnmber  was 


^ __  ^ would  require 

. cubic  foot  of  water,  or  thereabouta,  to  absorb  it  (a  very 
ordinary  furnace  will  consume  5 ft.  per  hour  of  ordinary 
— thus  requiring  5 cubic  feet  of  water  to  absorb  the 
prod  acta  ofeombuatiou).  A very  short  csloulatioa  will  show 
the  large  volume  of  water  required,— 30  gallons  per  hour 
for  each  burner. 

The  letter  does  not  clearly  state  whether  the  principle 
is  intended  to  apply  to  a gas  stove  only,  which  might  per- 
haps be  inferred,  or  to  any  ordinary  burner,  and  contains 
no  allusion  as  to  the  method  of  disposing', of  the  water  when 
done  with.  Feeling,  however,  considerable  interest  on 
the  subject,  I should  be  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  this 
letter,  ‘ ° 


SMITHFIELD  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 


Bib, — My  design  is  accompanied  by  an  estimate  from  a 
good 'carver  to  complete  tUe  whole  thing  for  1,200L, 
including  the  figures,  which  your  critic  suggests  would 
' sc  all  the  money.  In  marble  or  bronze  they 
hard  stone  they  may  be  doue  well  as  estimated. 

H.  H.  Valb. 


THE  NEW  STAMP  ACT. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Stamp  Act 


33  and  34  Yict.,  1870,  need  onr  readers’  atten 
tioQ : — 

Ai  to  Appraiiemenft, 

Every  appraiser  by  whom  an  appraisement  or  valuation 
is  made  shall,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  making 
thereof,  write  out  the  same  iu  words  and  figures,  showing 
the  full  amount  thereof,  upon  duly  stamped  material ; and 
if  he  neglects  or  omits  so  to  do,  or  in  any  other  manner 
delivers  out  or  states  the  amount  of  any  such  appraisement 
• valuation,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

Any  person  who  receives  from  any  appraiser,  or  pays 
for  the  making  of  any  appraisement  or  valuation,  unless 
the  same  be  written  out  aud  stamped  as  aforesaid,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds." 

“ Ai  to  the  Certificate  of  Regittration  of  a Design. 

The  duty  of  five  pounds  npon  the  certificate  of  the 
registration  of  a design  is  to  be  denoted  by  a stamp,  to 
be  specially  appropriated  for  expressing  and  denoting  the 
said  duty." 

“ Appraiiement  or  Vahialion. 

Appraisement  or  valuation  of  any  property,  or  of  any 
interest  therein,  or  of  the  annual  value  thereof,  or  of  any 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  report  of  the  proceediogs  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects*  contains  the  opening  address  hj 
Mr.  Thos.  U.  Walter,  the  closing  address  by  Dr. 
Furness,  and  reports  from  various  chapters, 
which  show  that  considerable  activity  prevails, 
and  that  the  profession  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes many  men  of  ability.  We  shall  be  able 
hereafter  to  give  a fuller  account  of  the  “Pro- 
ceedings.” 

The  Institute  now  appears  to  consist  of 
branches,  or  “ chapters,”  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore. 

The  English  honorary  members  in  the  printed 
list  are  Mr.  Burges,  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr. 
Godwin,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parker,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pictoo,  Mr.  Raskin,  Pro- 
fessor G.  G.  Scott,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Mr.  Waring, 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt. 


DEATH  FROM  FAULTY  CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  Mr.  Hookbam, 
of  Deal,  has  been  building  a house  in  Lower- 
street,  Deal,  and  the  building  was  approaching 
completion,  when  on  Wednesday,  the  Ist,  just 
before  the  dinner-hour,  the  whole  of  the  fabric 
suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  with  a loud  crash, 
and  when  the  dust  had  somewhat  cleared  away, 
five  persons  were  removed  out  of  the  ruins, 
viz.,  Mr.  John  Hookham,  the  builder,  who  was 
taken  out  dead ; his  son,  Walter  Hookham, 
seriously  injured  and  leg  broken  so  badly  as  to 
need  immediate  amputation ; Epsley,  a brick- 
layer who  had  his  leg  also  broken  ; and  two  car- 
penters named  Aaron  Barton  and  Henry  Baker, 
seriously  bruised  and  shaken.  At  the  inquest 
on  the  body  of  the  deceased  held  on  the  2ad, 
before  the  borough  coroner  at  Deal,  Mr.  G. 
Mercer,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  to  the  effect 
“ That  deceased  came  by  his  death  through  the 


general  progressive 


• Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  CooventioD,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  November  Sch  and  9tb,  lS7i).  'Western  & 
Co.,  Park-row,  New  York.  1871. 
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falling  of  the  honse  which  ho  was  building  of 
too  flimsy  and  faulty  a construction.” 

They  recorded  their  opinion  that  none  but  a 
certified  builder  should  be  allowed  to  erect  any 
buildings  in  the  borongb,  and  that  in  all  cases  a 
competent  architect  should  supervise  the  con- 
struction. They  directed  the  coroner  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  local  authorities  at  their 
nezt  meeting;  and  the  coroner  intimated  his 
perfect  concurrence  in  the  recommendation,  and 
promised  to  comply  with  their  request. 


PROPOSED  DECORiTION  OP 
THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  confirmation  of  the  finance  and  estate 
committee’s  recommendation  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Cottier  & Co.,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
council-chamber  and  luncheon-room,  for  the  sum 
of  6001.,  be  accepted,  has  been  considered  by 
the  town  council. 

Mr.  Picton  seconded  the  motion.  The  sub- 
committee, he  said,  were  directed  to  get  tenders 
from  three  persons,  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  obtain  native  talent  if  they  could.  Messrs. 
Cottier  & Co.,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Alexander 
White  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  were  applied  to  for 
designs,  and  afterwards  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Co.,  of 
Compton  House,  applied  to  send  in  designs. 
They  said  they  had  artistic  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  and  they  were  therefore  allowed  to  tender. 
The  result  was  then  before  the  council.  The 
divisions  upon  the  different  designs  resulted  in 
Messrs.  Cottier’s  being  adopted  by  five  votes  to 
one.  Some  pi?reona  objected  on  account  of  the 
darkness  of  the  tone,  but  it  was  sought  to  give 
as  much  reflected  surface  as  possible  by  the  free 
use  of  gilding. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Minton  moved  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Jeffery  & Co.,  for  5801.,  be 
accepted,  in  place  of  that  of  Messrs.  Cottier  & 
Co.,  for  600Z. 

This  amendment  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
one. 

Mr.  Melly  moved  that  the  question  be  deferred 
for  another  six  months,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ratepayers  at  this  moment  were  not  able  to  bear 
the  expense.  This  was  carried  by  twenty-sir 
votes  to  fifteen. 

Mr.  Fdirhnrsb  moved  that  Messrs.  White’s  de- 
signs be  accepted ; fourteen  voted  for,  and  twenty- 
eight  against  it.  Mr.  Melly’s  amendment  having 
become  the  substantive  motion,  it  was  agreed  to, 
so  that  the  subject  of  the  decorations  is  now 
postponed  for  six  months. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ret'gate. — The  church  of  Sb.  Luke,  South 
Park,  Reigate,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  church  contains  nave  with  south  aisle, 
chancel  with  south  aisle,  and  vestry,  with 
organ-chamber  over  j but  the  north  side 
and  west  end  are  temporarily  enclosed  with 
timber  framing,  plastered  and  weather-tiled,  in 
contemplation  of  futnre  enlargement.  The  walls 
are  built  of  local  firestone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  brown 
tiles,  finished  with  ornamental  red  orestings. 
Internally,  the  walls  are  stuccoed,  and  have 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  constructed 
with  B.dbio  timber  exposed  to  sight,  those  over 
nave,  ohanoel,  and  organ-chamber  being  close 
boarded  on  the  rafters,  and  those  to  aisles 
plastered  between  the  rafters.  There  is  a tem- 
porary porch  at  the  north  entrance,  and  also  a 
small  belloot,  with  bell  at  the  west  end.  The 
seats,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  free  and  unap- 
propriated, are  low  open  benches  of  red  pine, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  will  accommodate 
254  adults  and  forty-eight  children.  The 
chancel  sittings  are  of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  and 
will  seat  eighteen  choristers  ; the  reading-desks 
are  also  of  pitch  pine.  The  floors  are  of  wood 
under  the  seats,  and  the  passages  in  the  nave 
and  aisle  are  of  plain  red  paving  tiles,  the 
paving  in  chancel  being  in  Godwin’s  tiles,  both 
glazed  and  unglazed,  of  various  colours,  laid  in 
patterns.  The  communion-table,  which  is  of 
walnut  wood,  stands  on  a raised  platform,  and 
there  is  a Caen  stone  credence  on  the  north  side 
of  it.  These  and  the  carved  oak  pulpit,  organ, 
lectern,  font,  candle  corona,  needle-work  albar- 
oloth,  and  other  works,  are  all  special  gifts. 
The  lighting  is  done  by  candles,  the  standards  or 
brackets  to  pulpit,  desks,  lectern,  and  chancel 
seats  being  of  polished  brass;  but  in  the  nave 
they  are  only  of  iron,  of  an  inexpensive  cha- 
racter, for  temporary  use.  The  church  is  heated 


by  hot-water  pipes  under  iron  gratings.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  including  sittings,  is  abont 
2,5001.  Mr.  John  Lees,  of  Reigate,  was  the 
architect;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Carruthers, 
also  of  Reigate,  who  commenced  the  works 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1870. 

Qunwalloe. — The  restoration  of  Gunwalloe 
Church,  says  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  early  roof  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bedding,  in  examining  the  church,  has 
been  copied  in  the  new  work.  So  far  the  re- 
storation has,  through  the  scarcity  of  funds, 
been  rigidly  confined  to  the  necessary  repairs  to 
the  building. 

Heanor, — The  Church  of  Sb.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Alderoar,  parish  of  Heanor,  has  been  con- 
secrated and  opened.  The  church  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architectnre,  and  has  a spire  near 
the  east  end,  with  one  bell.  The  length  of  the 
edifice,  inside,  is  70  fc. ; breadth,  24  ft. ; and  it 
is  calculated  to  seat  250  persona.  It  has  been 
built  of  Mansfield  atone,  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  of 
Mansfield ; Messrs.  Stevens  & Robinson,  of 
Derby,  being  the  arohikects ; and  was  fitted  np 
for  gas  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  of  Riddings.  The 
church  is  in  the  parish  of  Heanor,  bub  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  it,  so  as  to 
accommodate  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  the  out- 
lying districts  of  Codnor  and  Ironville.  There 
is  attached  to  it  a burying-ground,  part  of  which 
only  has  been  consecrated,  the  nnconseorated 
portion  being  at  the  disposal  of  Dissenters.  The 
total  coat  baa  been  calculated  at  about  1,5001. 

North  Benjleet. — The  ancient  cbur;h  of  North 
Benfleeb  baa  been  reopened,  aft“r  undergoing 
restoration.  The  cost  has  been  about  l,000i., 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  baa  been  defrayed  by 
the  rector.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  of  Maldon, 

Tamworth. — The  parish  church,  which  has 
been  partially  restored  and  reseated,  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service.  This  church  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Normans,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  third  erection  on  the  site.  The  Nor- 
man parts  remaining  are  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  central  tower,  a door  and  window 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  wall 
eastward  of  them  below  the  string-course.  The 
niain  part  of  the  present  fabric  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  works  recently  executed 
have  been  made  under  the  ditection  of  Mr.  W. 
Butterworth,  architect ; the  contraotov  being 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Derby,  and  have  been  limited  to  the 
interior,  with  the  exception  of  rebuilding  the 
south  door  of  the  nave,  and  south  wall  of  the 
vestry.  The  pews  on  the  ground  floor  have 
been  replaced  by  open  seats ; the  west  gallery 
and  portions  of  the  north  and  south  galleries 
have  been  removed  ; the  large  window  re-opened 
and  glazed  ; and  the  plaster  and  whitewash  re- 
moved from  the  walls  and  pillars.  An  apparatus 
has  also  been  fixed  for  beating  the  churoh.  The 
organ  (the  principal  parts  200  years  old),  has 
been  reoonstruebed.  The  contracts  for  the  re- 
storation amounted  to  3,3101.,  and  the  extras  to 
5201.,  making  a total  of  3,8301.  Two  of  the 
windows  have  been  reoonatruoted  and  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  east  window  (representing  the 
twelve  Apostles),  as  a testimonial  from  the 
parishioners  and  others  to  the  late  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Millar  (now  vicar  of  Cirencester),  and 
a window  in  the  south  transept  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Harding,  formerly  of  Bonehili,  in 
this  parish.  It  represents  the  “ Adoration  ” of 
the  infant  Christ. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Deivshury. — Trinity  Congregational  Church, 
Dewsbury,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  low  ground  on  which  it  is  sitnated  detracts 
somewhat  from  its  appearance.  The  basement 
floor  contains  the  schoolroom,  50  ft.  by  44^  ft.; 
lecture-room,  30  ft.  by  22  ft. ; infants’  class- 
room, 24  ft.  by  14  ft. ; with  four  smaller  class- 
rooms and  kitchen.  There  are  separate  yards  on 
each  side  of  the  building  for  boys  and  girls. 
These  are  approached  from  the  Halifax-road  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  and  from  the  Wollington- 
road  by  a side  street.  There  are  fonr  separate 
outer  entrances  to  this  floor,  two  being  provided 
through  side  lobbies  to  the  schoolroom,  the  other 
two  being  for  the  class  and  lecture  rooms. 
There  are  also  two  separate  communications  by 
staircases  to  the  grouud-floor  and  gallery,  and  a 
minister’s  staircase  to  the  vestries.  Internally 
the  ground-floor  consists  of  a large  vestry,  29  ft. 
by  14i  ft.,  and  a minister’s  vestry,  14^  ft.  by 
11  ft.,  with  lavatories,  &c. ; also  the  body  of  the 


churoh,  which  is  87  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  two  aide 
wings  containing  the  entrance  vestibules  and 
staircases  to  galleries  and  schools.  The  ap- 
proaches to  this  floor  are  three  in  number,  the 
two  principal  entrances  being  from  the.Welling- 
ton-road,  by  flights  of  stone  steps  to  the  vesti- 
bules, and  the  other  from  Halifax-road  by  a level 
landing  to  the  vestries,  &c.  A gallery  is  con- 
tinued round  the  entire  church,  supported  on 
ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  the  front  being 
divided  into  compartments  by  pilasters,  and  filled 
in  with  panels  of  ornamental  perforated  iron- 
work on  scarlet  ground.  The  body  of  the  church 
and  the  gallery  will  afford  sitting  accommodation 
for  1,000  persons.  The'seats  have  shaped  stall- 
ends  and  leaning  backs,  and  the  whole  of  this 
and  other  woodwork  in  the  churoh  is  of  red  deal, 
stained  and  varnished.  There  is,  instead  of  a 
pulpit,  an  elevated  platform,  with  staircase  on 
each  aide,  surrounded  with  ornamental  iron 
balusters  supporting  a mahogany  handrail.  The 
ceiling  of  the  church  forms  a semi-ellipse,  being 
37  ft.  from  the  floor  in  the  centre,  and  divided 
longitudinally  by  projecting  panelled  and  moulded 
ribs  into  eight  bays.  These  again  are  sub- 
divided laterally  by  five  similar  moulded  ribs, 
making  in  all  forty  compartments,  each  of  which 
is  panelled  and  enriched  at  the  angles.  The 
enrve  springs  from  a moulded  and  enriched 
cornice,  through  which  the  projecting  ribs  pass 
to  a distance  of  4 ft.  down  the  wall,  and  termi- 
nate on  moulded  and  foliated  pendants.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  is  Italian.  The  prin- 
cipal front  is  towards  i Wellingtoa-road.  The 
central  portion  projects  from  the  main  wall,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a pedimental  cornice.  The 
main  feature  in  this  front  is  a triple-lighted 
window,  divided  by  Corinthian  columns,  sup- 
porting the  arched  and  canopied  bead  of  the 
centre  light,  which  is  25  ft.  high  and  8 ft.  in 
width.  The  two  side  lights  are  square-headed, 
and  the  space  below  the  cilia  is  filled  in  with 
ornamental  balustrading.  On  each  side  of  this 
central  portion,  and  recessed  from  it,  are  two 
other  windows  of  similar  proportions,  but  varied 
design,  and  over  them  runs  the  main  cornice, 
crowned  by  perforated  ornamental  stone  balus- 
trading,  finished  at  the  angles  with  panelled 
pedestals  supporting  pointed  urn  terminals.  On 
either  side,  and  flanking  this  main  portion  of  the 
front,  are  the  side  wings,  containing  the 
entrance,  vestibules,  and  staircases  to  school  and 
gallery.  The  whole  of  this  front  and  the  wings 
are  constructed  of  tooled  ashlar,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  and  the  remain- 
ing  external  portions  of  the  building  are  faced 
with  pitched  Elland  Edge  wallatones,  with 
dressings  of  Huddersfield  stone.  The  churoh 
windows  are  continued  in  one  length  through 
the  gallery.  The  Halifax  and  Wellington  road 
frontages  have  boundary  walls,  surmounted  with 
ornamental  iron  railings,  with  gates  of  similar 
design  at  each  of  the  three  entrances.  The  coat 
of  the  entire  building,  including  fittings,  &c.,  is 
abont  8,0001.  Messrs.  John  Kirk  & Sons,  of 
Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  were  the  architects, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  works  have 
been  carried  oat.  The  foundation  stones  of 
three  new  buildings  (two  places  of  worship  and 
a school),  have  been  publicly  laid  here.  One  of 
these  is  a chapel  for  the  Baptist  body.  The 
structure  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  comprise 
nave,  vestries,  aisles,  tower,  and  spire.  The 
coat  is  estimated  at  3,0001.,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  subscribed.  The  second  stone-laying  was  at 
Eavensthorpe.  The  bnilding  forms  a set  of 
schools,  which  are  to  belong  to  St.  Saviour’s 
Church.  They  will  comprise  large  room,  52  ft. 
by  20  ft.;  infants’  sohool-room;  35  ft.  by  20  ft.; 
class-rooms,  vestibules,  &c.  The  style  is  to  be 
Gothic  simply  treated,  and  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  church.  The  cost  is  set  down  at 
1,1001.  The  third  ceremony  was  that  of  laying 
the  first  stone  of  a chapel  at  Batley  Carr,  for 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  building  will 
be  Italian  in  style,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  2,5001. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leicester. — The  third  school  belonging  to  this 
district  is  now  completed.  The  new  school  is 
situated  in  Chester-street,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church,  to  which  building  it  has  been  made 
to  harmonise  both  in  design  and  material.  It  is 
Early  English  in  design,  and  is  built  of  Mount- 
sorrel  granite,  relieved  by  red  brick — moulded 
and  plain— and  by  white  stone  dressings.  It 
contains  a large  room,  with  high-pitohed 
stencilled  between  the  timbers,  and  a convonietft 
class-room  for  younger  children.  Mr.  Joseph 
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Goddard  waa  the  architect  employed.  This  is  compartmenta.  The  whole  of  the  internal  wood- 1 The 
the  third  Church  day-school  erected  in  St.  work  is  to  be  of  red  deal,  atained  and  varnished.  Paul’s. 
Matthew’s  district  of  Leiceater  (two  of  these  The  style  of  the  architeotnre  will  be  Gothic, 
schools  having  been  built  within  the  last  three  eimply  treated.  The  principal  feature  in  the 


years)  with  ample  accommodation  for  from  1,000 
to  1,200  children. 

Sittinghoume. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee 


front  of  the  structure  will  be  a central  gable, 
containing  a triple-lighted  window,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a turret.  The  entrances  are  to  be  at 


appointed  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  ; the  back  of  the  principal  wing  of  the  bnilding,  one 
steps  for  the  erection  of  new  national  schools  for  I of  which  will  enter  throngh  a triangular  porch 
the  district  of  Holy  Trinity,  Sittingbourne,  about  j into  the  boys’  school  and  class-room,  and  the 
a dozen  tenders  were  opened,  bat  it  was  resolved  I other  into  the  girls’  and  infants’  school-room, 
that  no  tender  should  be  accepted  until  the  next ! The  building  will  be  constracted  of  hammer- 
meeting.  About  9001.  have  already  been ' dressed  Elland  Edge  wall  stone  on  the  outer 
promised  in  aid  of  the  movement.  The  site  for  [ face,  and  tooled  local  ashlar  dressings,  and  it 
the  schools,  valued  at  2501,  will  be  given  by  the  j has  been  so  arranged  that  it  may  at  any  fntnre 
Rev.  G.  S.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Percy  Simpson.  [ time  be  conveniently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Elmsett. — A new  school  recently  erected  in  | another  wing,  52  ft.  6 in.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 
this  place  has  been  formally  opened.  The  school  j The  various  rooms  will  be  warmed  by  means  of 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  on  part  I gill-stoves  placed  beneath  the  floor,  and  the 
of  the  rectory  grounds.  The  architect  was  Mr.  [ whole  will  be  lighted  and  ventilated  on  approved 
Barnes,  of  Ipswich ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  Wei-  j principles.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by 
ham,  of  Hintlesham.  A residence  for  the  ' Messrs.  John  Kirk  & Sons,  of  Huddersfield  and 


teacher  is  attached, 

Henley. — The  Poor-Law  Board  has  sanctioned 
the  building  of  schools  and  dormitories  at  the 
Henley  Uuion  for  100  children,  with  residences 
for  the  master  and  mistress.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Haslam,  and  it  is  expected 
that  tenders  will  be  invited  shortly. 

Leelc. — A boys’  new  school  for  the  schools 
connected  with  St.  Luke’s  Church,  which  were 
erected  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  aboat  to 
be  built.  An  eligible  site  in  Queen-street  was 
purchased,  at  a cost  of  about  1801. ; the  con- 
tract for  the  building  is  upwards  of  7001.,  and 
the  cost  of  fittings,  beating  apparatus,  and  other 
extras,  raises  the  total  estimated  expenditure  to 
about  1,1001.  The  new  school,  the  stone  of 
which  has  been  laid,  will  be  a one-story  bnilding. 
It  will  comprise  the  school-room,  a class  room, 
front  and  back  porches,  a stokery  for  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  apparatus  for  tea  meetings,  lava- 
tory, &c.  The  conveniences  and  other  out- 
offices  will  be  placed  away  from  the  main  build- 
ing in  one  corner  of  the  playground,  which  will 
have  au  area  of  about  650  square  yards.  The 
inside  dimensions  of  the  school-room  will  be — 
length,  60  ft.;  width,  26  ft.;  height  at  eaves, 
1-1  ft. ; height  in  centre,  23  ft.  All  the  external 
walls  will  be  bellow  and  of  red-pressed  bricks. 
The  walls  inside  are  faced  with  red  and  black 
bricks  in  pattern.  The  school-room  will  be 
lighted  by  six  2-light  windows  on  the  side,  two 
at  the  back,  and  a large  3-light  window  in  one 
gable  end,' and  a 4-light  in  the  other;  these 
windows  having  transomes  and  cill-strings  of 
stone,  and  plain  stone  cuspings  in  the  recessed 
arched  heads.  There  will  be,  in  addition,  two 
circular  traceried  lights  in  gables  in  the  roof  on 
the  west  side.  All  the  woodwork  in  the  interior 
will  be  exposed  and  wrought,  and  stained  and 
varnished.  The  buildings  will  be  warmed  by  the 
warm-air  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  architect  is  Mr.  Sogden,  under 
whose  direction  Messrs.  Nadin,  Matthews,  & 
Johnson,  of  Leek,  will  execute  the  work.  The 
new  building  will  accommodate  222  boys.  The 
present  school  will  be  converted  into  an  infants’ 
school  and  class-room.  In  order  to  secure  the 
Government  grant,  which  would  probably  have 
been  about  1501.,  the  committee  would  have  had 


Dewsbury,  architects,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence the  works  are  being  carried  out.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  will  be  about  1,1001. 

JlaUted. — The  first  stone  of  a new  school  has 
been  laid  here. 


gooI'iS  TitcTtfacb. 

The  current  number  of  the  Art-Jmirnal  (a 
very  interesting  one)  says, — “ The  parish  church 
of  the  pleasant  and  sequestered  Surrey  village, 
Chaldon,  has  recently  been  under  repair.  During 
the  operations,  the  workmen  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  plastered  walls  discovered,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  edifice,  signs  of  an  ancient  painting, 
which  at  length  developed  itself  into  a large 
fresco,*  10  ft.  in  height,  and  about  18  ft.  in 
breadth.  The  subjects  represented  are  sonls  in 
purgatory,  their  descent  into  it,  their  deliver, 
ance  from  it,  and  their  reception  into  heaven, 
each  being  divided  from  the  other  by  horizontal 
bands  of  geometrical  pattern.  The  date  of  the 
work  has  been  fixed  by  some  members  of  the 
Arcbirological  Society  to  be  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, or  early  in  the  twelfth  ; and  it  is  stated  that 
the  Society  proposes  to  give  some  account  of  it 

in  their  next  publication.” “Penny  Statutes 

for  the  People.  Kent  & Co.,  Paternostor-row. 
No.  1.  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1870. 
No.  2.  The  Pedlars’  Act,  1870.”  As  “ ignorance 
of  the  law  excuseth  no  man,”  there  is  much 
need  for  penny  statutes  for  the  people.  This, 


Wellington  Monument  for  St. 

-Last  week,  some  further  correspond- 
ence was  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Wel- 
lington Monument  in  St.  Paul’s.  At  the  time 
we  last  spoke  of  this  matter,  a letter  was  sent 
to  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  from  the  soHoitor  to  the 
Department,  who  was  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  Thereupon  Mr.  Stevens  wrote  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  stating  that  the  First  Com- 
missioner contemplated  “a  great  injustice,”  and 
that  the  proposed  course  would  prejudice  the 
result  as  a work  of  art,  and  not  secure  any 
advantage  to  the  public  purse.  No  answer  to  this 
appeal  appears  in  the  published  correspondence, 
but  the  solicitor’s  letter  had  the  effect  of  causing 
Mr.  Stevens  to  send  down  to  St.  Paul’s  all  the 
finished  marble  work.  Matters  appeared  to  have 
remained  in  this  position  until  the  21th  of 
October,  when  Mr.  Stevens  was  threatened  with 
a suit  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney-General. 
This  Mr.  Stevens  said  be  had  not  the  means  of 
defending;  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  give  up- 
possession  of  the  model  and  materials  of  the 
monument.  He  was  next  ordered  to  discontinue 
any  works  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  then  the  First  Com- 
missioner considered  what  he  should  do  respect- 
ing the  claim  of  the  Crown  against  Mr.  Stevens 
for  the  money  he  had  received  beyond  what  was 
dne  to  him  under  his  contract.  He  suggested 
that  Mr.  Stevens  should  memorialise  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  subject,  and  stated  the  resolve  of 
the  Board  of  Works  to  insure  the  completion  of 
the  monument  by  some  sculptor  of  established 


eminence. 


Selby  Abbey  Church. — A movement  is 
being  made  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  in  the 
east  window  of  this  venerable  pile  the  remark- 
able stained  glass  which  formerly  belonged  to  it. 
It  appears  that  the  right  to  repair  this  window 
rests  by  law  in  the  receiver  of  the  great  tithes 
(Lord  Loudesboroogb).  Some  years  ago,  as  the 
window  was  in  a very  shattered  state,  Mr.  Petre, 
the  then  lay-rector,  took  out  the  lower  part, 
intending,  at  his  convenience,  to  restore  and 
replace  the  original  glass.  The  late  Lord 
Londesborough  had  the  glass  taken  to  Grimston 
for  bis  inspection,  where  it  remained  some  time  ; 
and  eventually  it  was  sent  back,  probably  with 
the  idea  of  being  faithfully  restored,  had  his 
lordship  lived ; and  it  now  remains  in  boxes,  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  According  to  Mr.  J. 
Fowler,  of  Wakefield,  the  glass  is  of  singular 
value,  and  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  says, — “ Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  York 


therefore,  is  a good  idea,  and  if.  is  to  be  hoped  i Minster,  which  we  always,  with  justice,  regard 
will  bo  well  carried  out.  Tbo  Contagious  ] as  a mine  of  exquisite  glazing,  to  compare  with 
Diseases  Act,  the  Truck  Act,  the  Vaccination  | this  window.”  The  window  represents  “The 
Act,  and  such-like,  ought  to  be  widely  dietri-  ! Root  of  Jesse,”  or  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord ; 
huted  in  a cheap  and  popular  form,  such  as  this.  i and  it  possesaes  several  special  points  of  interest. 


The  series  is  edited  by  Alsagar  Hay  Hill,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  and  annotated  up  to  date  by  a 
staft'  of  legal  writers. 


IJlisrcII'ancit. 

Barton’s  Patent  Becording  Telegraph, — 

This  consists  of  two  plain  revolving  dials,  each 
having  a double  groove  at  the  rim  to  admit  of  an 


materially  to  narrow  the  width  of  the  building  as  | ©ndless  cord  or  rope,  also  a handle  and  a finger 
at  present  proposed,  and  render  it  much  leas  | O'*  indicator  ; and  these  are  connected  by  an 
suitable  for  evening  meetings,  entertainments,  ( endless  band  of  steel  wire  rope  or  any  other 
&o.  After  deliberation,  they  determined  that  it  | fitting  material.  Upon  this  endless  band  or  rope 
would  be  advisable  to  adhere  to  their  plan, 

although  by  so  doing  they  lost  the  Government  ^“7  kind  of  message  written  on  ordinary  paper 

i or  any  other  material,  or  a sealed  missive  if 
Ravensthorpe  (Ditesburj/).— On  Shrove-Tues- ' necessary  is  inserted.  This  done,  the  sender,  A, 
day  the  foundation-stone  of  a building  to  be  used  simplj  turns  the  revolving  dial  until  a bell 


as  day  and  Sunday  schools,  in  connexion  with 
St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Ravensthorpe,  was  laid. 

The  building,  which  will  have  its  principal 
entrance  to  Church-street,  will  be  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  T,  and  will  contain  a schoolroom,  52  ft. 

^ in.  by  30  ft. ; an  infants’  school-room,  35  ft.  by 
20  ft. ; a class-room,  16  ft.  by  14  ft. ; together 
with  vestibules  and  passages,  and  separate 
entrance  on  each  side.  There  will  be  large  play- 
grounds on  either  side  for  boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  all  of  which  places  will  be  approached 
from  Church-street.  The  principal  school-room 
is  to  be  16  ft.  high.  The  roof-bindings  will  be 
dressed  and  chamfered,  and  partly  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments by  four  of  these  bindings,  which  will  be 
stained  and  varnished,  and  supported  on  moulded 
and  carved  atone  corbels.  The  ceiling  of  the 

infants’  school-room  will  be  the  same  height,  . , . , . , 

i-  11  J c • -1  i “..I.  • ^Ve  are  obliged  to  repeat,  what  we  hare  often  said, 

with  partially  exposed  roofiog  similar  to  the  tj,,,  tb,  Mediirrll  wall  p.lolirg.  ronnd  la  onr  chnrche. 
principal  school-room,  but  divided  into  four  are  not  necessarily work. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efibrt  now  being  made 
will  be  successful. 

Subways  in  the  City. — Mr.  Haywood,  in 
bis  report  on  Street  Tramways,  mentioned  in 
our  last,  makes  a suggestion  worth  consideration. 
He  says, — “ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tramways  will  have  to  be  disturbed  at  times  by 
the  gas  and  water  companies,  nor  that  when 
such  is  the  case  much  more  inconvenience  will 
ensue  both  to  the  companies  and  the  public  than 
at  present  is  the  case  ; indeed,  those  companies 
are  in  the  City  likely  to  prove  the  source  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  tramways,  and  this,  with 
other  circnrastancee,  points  to  subways  as  the 
remedy.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  a short  time  the  gas  company  lighting  the 
City  will  pay  its  maximum  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.,  after  which  its  surjJus  profits  must  go 
towards  a diminution  in  the  price  of  gas,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  such  surplus 
could  not  in  the  public  interest  be  best  employed 
in  the  formation  of  subways,  so  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  street  surface  might  be  obviated 
afterwards.” 

Knightsbrid^e  Barracks. — A deputation 


above  the  same  gives  the  alarm,  which  by  doing 
80  announces  that  A’s  message  has  reached  the 
receiver,  B.  Should  B at  the  other  end  wish  to 
send  an  answer  back  to  A,  he  proceeds  in  the 
same  way  as  A did  at  starting,  the  arrival  of  B’s 
message  to  A being  similarly  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  a bell.  If  preferrorl,  the  messages  | has  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
can be  sent  from  one  department  or  office  to  1 chequer,  and  urged  him  to  proceed  with  the  Bill, 
another  through  tubes.  If  nob  thonght  desirable  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  for  the  removal 
to  send  written  messages,  numerals  or  letters  of  . of  Knightsbridge  Barracks.  Mr.  Lowe  assured 
the  alphabet  can  be  used  instead,  each  numeral  the  deputation  that  he  was  taking  all  necessary 
or  letter  of  the  alphabet  represonbing  some  pre-  steps  for  the  demolition  of  the  barracks,  which, 


arranged  order  or  message  for  the  day.  If 
preferred,  previously  prepared  messages — before 
the  duties  of  the  day  commence — can  be  slipped 
in  spaces  around  the  dials  instead  of  using  nume- 
rals or  alphabetical  signs.  Other  applications 
of  a similar  apparatus  are  suggested. 


if  not  pulled  down,  would  cost  the  Government 
a considerable  sum  for  repairs. 

White's  Club  House,  St.  James’s-street 
This  property  has  been  sold  by  auction.  As  an 
investment,  it  appeared  that  the  rental  was 
2,100Z.  per  annum  for  eleven  years,  when  the 
lease  to  the  club  expires.  The  sum  realised  was 
46,000Z.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  H.  W.  Eaton, 
MP. 
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The  Alhambra  Profits. — The  irrepreaeiblo 
Alhambra  appears  to  be  indebted  to  the  licensing 
(or,  in  their  case,  the  unlicensing)  Middlesex 
magistrates  for  an  increase  of  prosperity  and 
profits,  during  the  past  half-year.  The  case 
resembles  somewhat,  in  this  respect,  that  of  the 
ooffee-hall  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  to  which 
they  refused  a music-licence  some  years  ago, — 
for  what  precise  reason  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless 
it  were  that  this  very  temperate  and  well-con- 
ducted, though  crowded,  resort  of  respectable 
and  intelligent  people,  for  tea  and  talk,  was  open 
as  a coffee-room,  or  cafd,  without  music,  on  Sun- 
days, and  stood  opposite  a church,  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  made  use  of  it  for  coffee,  wine,  and 
other  refreshments.  However,  the  refusal  of  the 
music-licence,  which,  by  the  bye,  had  been  freely 
granted  under  a previous  occupation,  when  poses 
plastiques  and  strong  drinks  wero  in  the  ascen- 
dant, not  only  did  no  injury  to  it,  but  saved  the 
great  coat  of  music,  and  seems  to  have  decidedly 
benefited  it.  The  report  of  the  Alhambra  direc- 
tors for  the  half-year  ending  the  Slst  of -December 
last  has  been  issued,  and  states  that  the  number 
of  visitors  during  the  half-year  had  been  417,3G0, 
as  against  376,991  in  the  corresponding  half- 
year  of  1869,  showing  an  increase  of  40,369 
The  gross  receipts  have  been  41,9281. 15s.  4d.. 
and  the  gross  expenditure  32,5051.  2s.  4d.  The 
difference  between  these  sums  represents  the 
net  profit  on  the  half-year’s  working,  — viz., 
9,4231.  13s.,  being  1,5071.  lOs.  8d.  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  profit  realised  in  the  corresponding 
half-year  of  1869.  A dividend  is  recommended 
it  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income-tax,  for  the  half-year,  carrying  forward  a 
balance  of  2,2521.  Four  years  of  this  sort  of 
management  thus  suffices  to  repay  every  share- 
holder his  capital.  It  is  said  the  Alhambra  has 
got  a theatre-licence,  but  will  go  on  much  as  it 
was  before  the  dancing-licence  was  taken  away. 

Steam  Cultivation. — At  a recent  exhibition 
)f  the  process  of  steam-ploughing,  at  Stowe 
lastle,  the  engine  at  work  was  a 12-horse  power 
>ortable.  The  maker  claims  for  it  several  speci- 
ilities.  The  windlass,  which  is  the  principal 
eature  of  the  apparatus,  is  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Hayes  who  has  patented  it.  It  has  been 
Jesoribed  by  the  Engineer  as  one  of  the  most 
ngenious  combinations  of  mechanism  in  use. 
!ts  great  advantage  is,  that  when  the  cultivator 
•eaches  the  headlands,  the  mere  turning  of  a 
landle  by  the  engine-driver  throws  the  strap  on  , 
lo  the  opposite  pulley,  and  the  work  goes  on 
jontinually  without  stopping  or  reversing  the  , 
jngine.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
jultivator  at  any  point,  the  belt  is  thrown  on  to 
i loose  pulley,  occupying  a central  position 
jetween  the  working  pulleys,  tho  engine  not 
)eing  interfered  with.  There  is  also  an  arrange- 
nent  by  which  the  anchor-men  in  the  field  can 
itop  the  cultivator  if  all  of  them  are  out  of 
iight  of  the  engine-driver.  The  cultivator  was 
)ne  of  Mr.  Hayes’s,  and  it  is  said  to  have  broken 
ip  the  ground  in  first-class  style. 

IVIeters  for  Water  Supply. — A paper  has 
50en  read  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
‘ On  Water  Meters,  as  in  use  by  Water  Com- 
sanies,  and  Design  for  simplifying  and  cheapen- 
Dg  their  constmetion,”  by  Mr.  John  Reid, 
I.K.S.S.A.,  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Company.  Mr.  Reid 
it  some  length  explained  the  functions  of  the 
vater-meter,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  at- 
ending  their  oonstraction.  He  described  i 
neter  of  his  own  invention  so  far  as  regarded 
he  movement  of  the  piston.  This  movement  he 
ikened  to  what  takes  place  when  turning  a card 
)ver  on  one  edge  on  a table, — sliding  it  back  to 
ts  original  position, — turning  it  again  in  the 
ame  direction  on  its  opposite  edge,  and  so  on  as 
lefore.  A projecting  part  of  the  central 
pindle  gives  action  to  a registering  index  out- 
ide  the  instrument. 


N'ewspaper  Press  Fund. — At  a special 
general  meeting,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  committee 
reported  that  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
Fund  is  now  5,5001.  The  roll-book  comprises 
in  the  aggregate  239  members,  166  of  whom  are 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  remaining  73 
in  the  provinces.  At  present  the  advantages  of 
the  fund  are  restricted  to  the  snbscribers  to  it. 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  we  think  wisely,  that 
the  time  has  come  when,  in  order  to  maintain 
for  tho  Fund  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
general  public,  some  little  change  might  be 
made  in  this  respect.  A committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  theqnestion.  Mr.  Godwin 
(in  the  chair),  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Mould,  Mr. 
Finden,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Mr.  Charley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Gruneisen,  and  others,  took  part  in  the 
business  of  tho  meeting.  At  the  close  it  was 
announced  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  had  consented  to  preside  at  the 
annual  dinner  to  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
the  13th  of  May. 

The  Wow  Schools. — In  the  Commons  Mr, 
Hick  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
why  it  was  made  a condition  in  new  schools  that, 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a building  grant,  they 
should  not  exceed  20  fo.  in  width  j and,  since  it 
was  found  both  inconvenient  and  difficult  to 
comply  with  such  condition,  whether  he  would 
be  disposed  to  modify  it.  Mr,  Foster  replied 
that  this  condition  had  been  made  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  after  very  considerable  inquiry. 
He  could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  modifying  it,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  as  building  grants  had  come  to 


The  Wew  Home  and  Colonial  Offices. 

On  Lord  J,  Manners  asking  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  in  the  Commons,  when 
it  was  intended  to  remove  the  block  of 
houses  between  Parliament-street  and  King- 
street,  facing  the  new  Horae  and  Colonial  offices, 
Mr.  Ayrton  said  a portion  of  the  block  of  build- 
ings referred  to  was  in  occupation  as  offices. 
The  whole  block  could  be  pulled  down  when  the 
new  Home  and  Colonial  offices  were  erected.  A 
portion  of  the  back  had  already  been  pulled 
down.  Great  inconvenience  and  loss  would 
ocenr  if  the  houses  were  all  to  be  palled  down 
at  once.  In  reply  to  a farther  question,  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament 
which  directed  that  the  land  should  now  be 
applied  to  pnbllc  purposes.  It  was,  however, 
competent  to  the  Government  to  do  what  was 
necessary  to  secure  proper  approaches  to  the  new 
offices.  Those  approaches  would  probably  bo 
best  made  by  keeping  the  land  enclosed. 

Serious  Accident  at  a Circus.  — An 
accident,  reanlting  in  the  death  of  two  men  and 
serious  injury  to  five  others,  has  occurred  at 
Adams’s  Circus,  in  the  course  of  erection  in  tho 
Wholesale  Market  at  Bolton.  The  building, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  is  of 
wood,  and  is  being  built  by  Mr.  James  Rigby,  of 
Bolton,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Harrison.  Tho 
sides  of  the  circus  were  finished,  and  workmen 
were  engaged  patting  on  the  roof ; and  while 
this  was  being  done  the  whole  mass  of  tho  roof 
fell  into  the  body  of  the  circus.  Eight  men  were 
working  below  at  the  time,  and  two  of  these 


an  end,  this  was  scarcely  the  time  for  making  I killed  by  the  falling  beams,  and  three  others 
any  alteration.  Secondly,  tbeydid  not  consider  it  j seriously  injured. 

to  bo  an  narantage  to  have  the  ochools  wider , | xhe  Windsor  Surveyorshlp— The  oandl- 
and,  as  so  much  a square  foot  wag  paid,  the  ! dates  for  tho  office  having  been  reduced  to  nine. 

Education  Department  oould  not  undertake  to  j and  one  of  these  having  retired  from  the  contest, 
pay  more  public  money  than  was  necessary.  j the  following  presented  themselves  before  the 
The  Bridge  over  the  Stour.  — Tenders  1 2°"'’ ' Mr.  T.  T.  Davison, 
have  been  sent  in  for  the  bridge  over  the  Stour,  ' ; Mr. 

to  communicate  with  the  projected  canal  wharf.  Luton;  Mr.  H.  O.  Smith,  Croydon; 

New-road.  Eighteen  plans  and  speciBcatious  i Weaver  Lsiooster;  Mr.  Croane,  Brackley. 
wero  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; but : The  yotin^j  then  took  plane  with  this  ultimate 
as  the  oonnoil  said  nothing  about  the  limit  of  •-Djvison  U ; Byrne,  7.  Mr  Davison 

cost,  these  vary  in  expense  from  4801.  to  3,000!.  ' elected.  There  were  firty-mne 

From  the  eighteen,  those  by  Mr.  George  B.  ‘ ^ 

Ford,  of  Buralem,  have  been  selectedj  and  the'  Itoyal  Albert  Hall. — The  programme  of  the 
work  will  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  wharf  State  opening  on  the  29th  inst.  has  been  issued, 
will  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  An  address  will  be  read  by  his  Royal  Highness 
of  the  largest  mills  in  the  town,  viz.,  Messrs,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Her  Majesty  will  make  a 
Brinton  & Co.'s,  Messrs.  Dixon  & Sons’,  Messrs.  ! reply,  aud  formally  open  the  Hall,  which  will  be 
Morton  & Sou’s,  Stour  Valley  (Earl  of  Dudley’s), ' announced  by  trumpets  and  a Royal  salute  in 
Mr.  Green’s,  Messrs.  Watson  & Naylor’s,  &o.,  the  Pjirk.  A cantata,  composed  expressly  bv 
and  will  be  of  immense  service  to  manufacturers  Sir  Michael  Costa,  will  be  performed  by  full 
and  merchauts.  ! orchestra  and  chorus  of  1,000  performers.  After 

X ,,  , ' her  Majesty  has  quitted  the  Hall,  a grand  miscel- 

Kencott  Parlsb  Churcli.  In  the  chancer  laneous  concert  will  be  given,  to  be  conducted  bv 
of  this  church  on  the  south  wall  there  is  a gij.  Michael  Costa, 
monument  set  in  a wooden  case,  with  oak  folding 


doors,  like  a triptych,  to  close  over  all  and  pro- 
tect it  from  injury.  It  is  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Colchester,  of  Westbury,  co.  Gloucester, 
D.C.L.,  who  died  Sept.  II,  1613.  Also  to  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Ham- 
mersley,  Kt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Baldwine  Derham,  of  Darham,  co. 
Norfolk,  In  the  head  of  the  Normau  door  of 
this  church  is  a bold  carving  of  Sagittarius,  with 
the  letters  “ Sagit.” 


The  Trades  J>lovoment. — The  operative 
joiners  in  Ayr,  to  the  number  of  60  or  80,  have 
struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the  employers’ 
refusal  to  accept  their  offer  of  beginning  work 
at  an  advance  of  a farthing  per  hour  at  present, 
and  another  farthing  three  months  hence.  They 
now  demand  the  advance  originally  sought,  of  a 
halfpenny  per  hour.  It  is  believed  that  the 
masters  are  to  stand  by  their  original  offer  of  a 
farthing  advance  unconditionally,  and  that  the 
workmen  have  expressed  a desire  to  have  a 
friendly  conference,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  come 


The  Engineer  of  the  Cheltenham 
Waterworks  Company. — We  are  pleased  to 
lear  that  the  Cheltenham  Waterworks  Company 
lave  presented  their  engineer  and  manager  with 
n honorarium  of  100  guineas,  in  recognition  of 
he  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  in  the 
esigning  and  construction  of  the  new  water- 
works at  Tewkesbury,  under  the  powers  of  their 
ist  Act  of  Parliament. 

The“  Captain.” — It  is  stated  at  Portsmouth 
hat  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  a civil  engineer,  to  raise  the  Captain, 
which  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Spain  on  the 
lorning  of  the  7th  of  September  last,  but  that 
e will  receive  no  aid  from  the  Government. 


Portland  Breakwater. — On  Saturday  last, 
at  noon,  according  to  the  Times,  the  operations  j to  an  amicable  arrangement, 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Portland  ^ 

Breakwater  were  brought  to  a close  by  the  de-  i Art  Prizes,  Crystal  Palace. — The  direc- 
positing  of  the  last  stone,  without  the  slightest  prizes  for  “ the  best  pictures  of  the 


display  or  ostentation,  Mr.  Coode,  the  engineer- 
in-chief,  being  present  at  the  time.  We  have 
not  hoard  whether  there  is  to  be  any  formal 
ceremony.  The  gales  of  the  last  five  or  six 
months,  many  of  which  have  been  unusually 
severe,  have  not  done  the  slightest  damage  to 
the  work.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  not 
only  as  finished,  but  safe. 

Sale  of  Site  of  Newgate  Market. — Messrs. 
Winstanley  & Horwood  last  week  submitted  for 
sale  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  the  site  of  New- 
gate  Market,  possessing  two  frontages  of  about 
134  ft.  each  to  the  east  and  west,  aud  two  of 
about  87  fc.  each  to  the  north  and  south.  The  site 
contains  about  10,100  square  feet.  It  realised 
20,000L  It  is  to  be  hoped  proper  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  reservation  of  roads. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Act. — We  under- 
stand that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
will  bring  in  a Bill,  with  a view  to  a new  Act, 
very  nearly  similar  to  the  Bill  read  last  session 
and  withdrawn. 


English  and  foreign  schools,  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  and  from  the  Isb  of  May, 
1871,  and  during  the  coutinuanoe  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  London.”  The  prizes  for 
the  English  school  will  be: — For  the  best  his- 
torical or  battle  picture,  in  oils,  40i.  5 for  any 
other  figure  subject,  in  oils,  355. ; for  landscapes 
or  sea-pieces,  in  oils,  303.  j for  the  best  water- 
colour  drawing,  irrespective  of  subject,  253. 
Foreigners  will  receive  medals  in  lieu  of  money 
prizes. 

Memorial  Fountain  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Payne. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  informed  the  Secretary  to  the 
Drinking  Fountain  Association  that  they  are  nob 
prepared  to  accede  to  his  application  that  a 
fouutain,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Payne, 
should  be  placed  upon  the  Embankment. 

The  Proposed  Brlnkiug-Fountaln  In 

Smltbfield. — The  Markets  Improvement  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  have  selected  eight  of 
the  designs  for  the  new  drinking-fountain  in 
Smithfield  from  which  to  make  their  final  choice. 
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The  Dilapidation  of  York  Minster. — 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  York  Minster 
will  remember  the  south  transept,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  erected 
by  Walter  de  Grey,  one  of  the  archbishops  of 
York.  It  has  been  for  some  time  surmised  that 
this  portion  of  the  building  was  in  such  a dilapi- 
dated condition  as  to  require  early  attention,  in 
order  to  insure  its  preservation.  The  dean  and 
chapter  have  consulted  Mr.  G.  Street,  of  London, 
who  has  made  an  examination  of  the  sonth  tran- 
sept, the  result  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the 
conjeotnres  above  alluded  to  were  well  founded. 
An  appeal  to  the  county  for  funds  is  probable. 

Prevention  of  Rust.— Dr.  Grace  Calvert 
states  that  iron  immersed  for  a few  minutes 
a solntion  of  carbonate  of  pota&h  or  soda  will  not 
mst  for  years,  thongh  exposed  oontinnally  in  a 
damp  atmosphere.  It  was  believed  long  ago  by 
soap  and  alkali  merchants  that  the  caustic 
alkalies  (soda  and  potash)  protected  iron  and 
steel  from  rust,  but  that  the  components  of  these 
salts  preserved  the  same  property  as  they  do  in 
a oanstic  state  now.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
whether  the  solution  is  made  with  fresh  or  sea 
water. 


For  ConEjrejifttional  Chapel  and  School,  Thame.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Poulton,  architect.  Quantities  not  sapplied  : — 

Cooper £1,607  0 0 

Holland  1.603  0 0 

Spicer  1,425  o 0 

WeUs  (accepted)  1,110  10  0 


iup. 


For  New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  North  Woolwich.  Mr. 
E.  Hoole,  architect:— 

Wright  £936  0 0 

KeUy  786  0 0 

Hobson  (accepted) 780  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to.  premises  in  Deansgate, 
Manchester.  Mr.  Bherwin,  architect.  Quantities 

^ ' Statham  & Sons  £1,240  o 0 

Winter 1,190  0 0 

Wade,  Brothers  1,160  0 0 

Batcliffe 1,107  0 0 

Terras 1,103  0 0 

Wilson  1,103  0 0 

Herd  & Sadie  1,100  0 0 

CardweU 1.096  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  23,  Holywell-street,  Strand.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Rowley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Green  : — 

Sharpington  k Cole  (accepted) 701  0 0 


For  fixtures  at  8.  Luke’s  Infirm  Wards.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect : — 

Bamford  (accepted)  £130  0 0 


Accepted  for  three  shops,  at  Blackbnrn.  Mr. 
Trnefitt,  architect 

Calvert  (Bricklayer)  £782  0 0 

Patteson  (Mason)  1,100  0 0 

H.  k A.  Duckworth  (Carpenter 

and  Joiner)  1,035^0  0 

Jepson  4 Isherwood  (Plasterer)  210  0 0 

Ward  (Plumber)  285  0 0 

Ashcroft  (Slater) 

Bellhouse  & Co.  (Ironworks)  . 

Davies  (Bellhanger)  
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“ Safes.” — In  Lord  Enfield’a  reply  to  Colonel 
Sykes,  with  reference  to  the  destruotion  by  fire 
of  the  Consular  Buildinga  at  Shanghai,  reported 
in  the  Parliamentary  intelligence,  he  said  that 
the  wills  and  other  valuable  doonmenta  were 
preserved  in  a safe.  We  are  asked  to  mention 
that  the  Shanghai  Courier,  of  December  24lh, 
1870,  stated  that  they  were  preserved  in  two  of 
Milner’s  safes  j and  that  the  titles  and  bills  of 
Bale,  which  were  in  a common  iron  safe,  were  all 
destroyed. 

Report  on  tbe  Sanitary  |Condition  of 
Ross,  Herefordsbire. — Dr.  B.  T.  Thorne  has 
reported  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Ross,  where 
fever  and  diarrhoea  have  been  prevalent.  Dr. 
Thorne  shows  the  great  necessity  for  sanitary 
improvement,  and  recommends  various  remedial 
measures,  especially  as  regards  waterclosets  and 
cleansing  of  privies  and  midden  heaps,  thorongh 
sewerage,  and  water  supply  j the  appointment 
of  a nuisance  inspector,  and  a medical  officer  of 
health,  &c. 


For  additions  to  Borrowtone,  Kincardine  O’Neii, 
Aberdeenshire,  for  Captain  Hart.  Mr.  G.  Truefitt, 
architect  : — 

MoAndrew £1,139  8 0 

Garvie 1,100  0 0 

Henderson  1,020  0 0 

Warraek  & Daniel  1,012  0 0 


Society  for  tbe  Encouragremebt  of  tbe 
Fine  Arts. — On  the  2nd  inst.  a lecture  was 
given  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  9,  Conduit-street, 

“ On  the  Common  Elements  of  Beanty  in  Race, 
in  Georgia,  Circassia,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Britain,”  by  Mr., Hyde  Clarke,  in  which  the  author 
brought  forward  a theory  of  the  principle  on 
which  a general  standard  of  beanty  in  art  has 
been  accepted  in  classic  times  and  in  the  modern 
age.  Dr.  Dresser  presided. 

Avon  Intercepting:  Sewer,  Rristol. — We 
understand  this  important  work  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Neave  & Fry,  wbo  have  lately 
finished  extensive  drainage  works  at  Portsmontb. 
The  contract  embraces  about  8,000  yards  of 
brick  sewers,  varying  in  size  from  3 ft.  high  by 
2 ft.  6 in.  wide  to  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  The 
works  will  be  commenced  immediately,  and  are 
to  be  completed  within  eighteen  months. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Clerkenwell. — Messrs- 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake  request  ns  to  say. 
with  reference  to  the  west  window  of  thisohnrch, 
described  in  onr  columns  as  “ from  their  hands,’ 
that  they  “merely  executed  the  work  from  a 
design  sent  to  them,  and  are  therefore  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.” 

St.  Edmund’s,  Salisbury.  — The  mosaic 
reredos  here  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  D.  Bell  & R.  Almond,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  not  by  Dr. 

tion”  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  W.  Stnrge  and 


H.  Ford,  architect.  Quantities 
Hovenden  k Heath  ; — 

Gammon  & Sons  

supplied 

...£14,919 

Dove,  Brothers  

Nightingale 

...  13,887 
...  13.878 

Crabb  & Vaughan  

....  13,313 

Myers  4 Sons 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  . 

Scrivener  & White  

Henshaw  (accepted) 

....  12,896 
....  12,856 

....  12,745 
....  13,653 

For  a rectory  at  Croydon,  Surrey.  Mr. 
architect  : — 

3,140 

Crabb  4 Vaughan  

Wright  

1,960 

1,850 

For  ornamental  oast-iront  fronts  and  revolving  steel 
shutters ; — 

Clark  & Company  £229  6 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  three  houses  at 
Brooklands,  Mr.  Sherwin,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Davidson  £1,043  0 0 

Ratcliffe 990  16  0 

Winter  975  0 0 

Herd  k Eadie  956  0 0 

Latham  950  0 0 

CardweU ’ 915  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a ragged  school  and 
Working-men’s  Church,  Lombard-street,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Sherwin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Wade,  Brothers  £869  0 0 

Terras  732  0 0 

Statham  & Sons  720  0 0 

Winter  720  0 0 

Wilson  712  0 0 

Herd  & Eadie  688  0 0 

Cardwell  685  0 0 


For  new  bnilding 
S.  Legg,  architect 

Hill 


1 St.  Paol's-churohyard.  Mr.  Henry 


Bre 


Condor  

Patman  k Fotheringham  . 

Elkington  

CoUa  


1,764  0 ' 
1,723  0 


Accepted  for  offices  at  Kidagrove,  Stafi’ordshire.  Mr.  G. 
B.  Ford,  architect : — 

Booth  .£438  16  0 


Accepted  for  schools  and  teacher’s  house  at  Milton, 
Stoke-on-Treut 

Mop £757  0 0 


For  first  portion  of  alterations  to  Basford  Hall,  near 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  architect  : — 
Bradbury  £225  0 0 


Accepted  for  woodwork  in  House  at  Chesterton. 
3.  B.  Ford,  architect  : — 

Bennett £120  0 0 


AccMited  for  houses  at  Chell, 

G.  B.  Ford,  architect  : — 

Bennett  & Co £380 


Tunstall.  Mr- 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Elirabetli  House, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  II.  Smith,  Mr.  W,  Norris,  sur- 
veyor : — 


Williams  k Son,. 

Hayworth  

Boden  

Roberts 


..£1,116  , 
..  1,065 
...  1,010 


If  Basement  is 
omitted. 
Deduct  ...  £142 


For  main  sewerage  works,  for  the  Township  of  Sale. 
Cheshire.  Contracts  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Mr.  A.  G. 
MoBeath,  C.E. 


Sawyer 


For  St.  Faith's  schools, 

Stephens,  architect : — 

Hammond  

Peskett  k Taylor 

Clark  k Sou  

Bridge 

Grinsted 

Holloway  

Anscombe  

Cox,  Brothers  

Clement  & Wallis 

Wright,  Brothers,  4 Goodchild 


Maidstone.  Mr.  E.  W. 


£1,306  ' 
1,240 
1,093 
1,085 
1,077 
1,076 
1,064 
1,060 
1,050 
1,045 
1,040 
1,016 


Jewitt  4 Nicholl 

Naylor,  Brothers 

Taylor 

T.  4 W.  Meadows  ... 

Hartley 

Thane 

Gilbert  4 Sharp 

W.  & J.  Worthington 

Dawson 

Eirkley  & Hamnett 

Wooll'enden 

Jeffreys  (accepted),., 

Hickman  

Duckworth  

Lee  


£5097 

4786 

3600 

2537 

2742 

2320 

2215 

2121 

2155 

2018 

1965 

1723 


£3775 

1900 

2013 

1018 

1363 


1234 

1183 

1187 

1111 

1160 

1061 

1511 

1370 

1460 


£2329 

1790 

1561 

1371 

1106 


For  publio-house.  Queen  Tictoria-etrcet.  Mr.  Merrick, 
architect 


Crabh  k Vaughan  

Oldny  

Weber  

Colts 

Bade 

Sharp  

Wicks,  Bang?,  k Co.  .. 

EUis 

Fatram  

Pater  

Ball  

Culium 

Blackmore  4 Morley  . 

Lacey  

Stem 

Eaton 

Marion  

Warn  

Ingram  

Hurst  

Watson  

Rooney,  Brothers  .... 
Lambey  & Co 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  eight  houses,  at  Sutton 
Surrey.  Mr.  P.  D.  Tockett,  surveyor  : — 

Ashby £3 

Potter  4 Ferrige 313 

Hoara  & Postlethwaite  (three 

houses  onlv) 175 

Shapley  & Webster  (accepted)  ...  29J 


1,745  0 0 
1,697  0 0 
1,097  0 0 

1.649  0 0 
1,63)  0 0 
1,600  0 0 
1,597  0 0 
1,693  0 0 
1,669  0 0 

1.650  0 0 
1,632  0 0 
1,632  ( 
1,630  ( 
1,600  ' 
1,496  I 
1,469 

. 1,460 
1,455 
1,426 
1,396 


For  the  erection  of  schools  and  class-rooms  in  connexioi 
with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mostyn-road,  Brixton.  Messrs 
J,  Tarring  4 Son,  architects 

Hill  4 Sons £2,137  0 0 

Henshaw 1,891  0 0 

Shurmur  1,799  0 0 

Myers  & Son  1,794  0 0 

Thompson  1,780  0 0 

Shepherd  1,735  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-Col.  8.-C.  O.-F.  A.  - H.  8.  8.  -J.  N.-B.  F.-  1.  B. 
W.— W.  L.  6.-M.  & Son.— W.  J.  M.-M.  J.  1—8.  8,- M.  J.  8.- 
T J H — J L — P.  C — F R.  U.-C.  L.— F.  8.— A.  W.  P.— P.  8.  B.- 
t!  L.  h’.-T.  * Bon-J.  8.;E.-N.  & F.  - F.  8.  H.-C.  B.  O.-O  fi  V.- 
W.  N.— Not  an  aichltect.— Smoked  oat. — C.  L E — G.  M. — P.  D.  T.- 
Improver  (the  parU  shown,  ir  old  work,  are  of  the  end  of  the  thl' 
teenth  orbeffinning  of  tbe  fuurteen'h  century.  The  apperpart 
tower  would  seem  to  be  modem).— J.  H.— (iu  tyie).— On  Lliues  ar 
Cements,  In  onr  next. 

1 compelled  to  decPne  pointing  out  books  and  givlr 
addresses. 

9 nccompanl 


All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.  i 


and  addre  s of  tbe  render, 


aarUy  f 


by  the  i 

publication. 

Note  — The  retponsibiHly  of  aigned  arliclee,  acd  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


March  18,  1871.] 
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Ardiitedure  and  Made. 


HE  nature  and  sig- 
nidoance  of  the 
articitio  relationship 
existing  between 
different  branches  or 
langnages  of  art  is 
a subject  which  has 
received  more  atten- 
tion from  German 
than  from  English 
critics ; belonging,  as  it  does,  to 
that  class  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation with  regard  to  artistic 
principles  which  has  always  bad  a peculiar 
attraction  for  the  German  intellect,  and  has  fur- 
nished opportunity  for  discussions  and  disserta- 
tions ofeen  more  remarkable  for  length  and 
subtlety  than  for  any  practical  value  to  be 
deduced  from  them.  The  national  and  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable  prejudice  among  English- 
men against  mere  theorising  ought  not,  however, 
to  preclude  the  recognition  that  there  is  really 
a high  interest  for  the  mind  in  considerations  of 
this  nature,  which  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  unduly 
overlooked  among  us ; and  that  if  the  mere 
speculative  interest  of  such  a subject  is  not  held 
sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  it  here,  it  may 
be  farther  urged  that  a comparison  between  two 
different  art  languages, — a consideration  of  the 
points  in  which  they  seem  to  affect  our  apprehen- 
sions in  a similar  manner,  though  through  different 
media, — may  tend  to  establish  a clearer  idea  as 
to  the  real  object  and  stand-point  of  the  special 
arts  in  question.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologise  to  our  readers 
for  saying  a word  upon  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  arts  named  above,  which  are 
often,  as  if  instinctively,  classed  or  compared 
together,  especially  by  architectural  writers  ; but 
about  the  real  relationship  of  which  there  seems 
nevertheless  to  be  a good  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion and  confusion  of  ideas ; to  be  attributed 
partly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  while  a large 
number  of  architects,  theoretical  and  practical, 
have  that  kind  of  general  appreciation  of  the 
sister  art  which  leads  them  to  take  interest  in  it, 
very  few  have  what  can  be  called  an  artistic 
knowledge  of  it,  derived  from  any  degree  of 
systematic  study.* 

The  theory  which  regards  the  various  branches 
of  art  as  only  so  many  languages  for  one  senti- 
ment,— so  many  forma  under  which  the  same 
spirit  of  beauty  is  made  manifest, — receives  tacit 
recognition  even  in  our  ordinary  speech.  It  is 
almost  trite  to  observe  that  we  habitually  apply 
the  terms  literally  belonging  to  one  art  to 
characterise  the  productions  of  another;  that 
we  speak  of  the  “ tone  ” of  a painting,  the 
“colouring”  of  a piece  of  orchestral  music,  &o. 
But  this  relationship  of  the  arts  may  be  regarded 
in  several  different  ways.  There  is  an  “ organic 
coherence,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  between 
different  forms  of  art,  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  productions  affect  onr  senses,  which  rests  ^ 
entirely  on  scientific  grounds,  and  is  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  The  similar  pro- 
portions of  the  vibrations  which  in  colours  and 
ill  sounds  affect  the  eye  and  ear  respectively 


* The  arobitectfl,  however,  taken  on  nai$e,  know  dk 
about  music  than  the  musiciaca  do  about  arohitectut 
an  much  we  may  safely  maintain  on  behalf  of  ouro 
“ guild." 


with  a sense  of  “ harmony  ” and  concord,  afford, 
perhaps,  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  this 
mechanical  relation  between  different  arts,  in 
itself  very  saggestive,  but  with  which  we  are  not 
specially  concerned  here.  Then  there  are  purely 
emotional  resemblances  in  the  effect  of  different 
works  on  the  mind  ; as,  for  instance,  when  we 
say  of  such  a picture  as  the  magnificent  Salvator 
recently  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  (“  Rocky 
Landscape  and  Hermit”)  that  it  reminds  us  of 
Beethoven ; a remark  which  would  be  perfectly 
just  and  intelligible,  at  least  to  those  who  were 
BO  constituted  as  to  realise  its  meaning.  But 
when  we  class  one  entire  form  of  art  with 
another,  as  having  special  resemblances  closer 
than  exist  between  either  of  them  and  any  other 
art,  we  mean  something  different  in  kind  from 
either  of  the  relations  just  illustrated;  some- 
thing less  precise  and  mathematical  than  the 
first,  but  more  definite,  and  leas  dependent  on 
the  special  sensibilities  of  individuals,  than  snch 
a mere  emotional  similarity  of  effect  as  in  the 
instance  just  alluded  to.  How  are  we  to  define 
this,  in  the  case  especially  of  the  two  arts  which 
we  have  observed  to  be  so  often  mentioned  as 
closely  analogous  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  in  all  points  wherein 
two  distinct  forms  of  art  arc  felt  to  be  in  any 
degree  analogous,  a comparison  is  instituted, 
whether  by  a logical  process  or  by  intuition, 
between  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  phonetic 
power  of  such  arts ; the  manner  in  which  each 
affects  our  intellectual  perceptions,  and  the 
definite  or  indefinite  nature  of  its  speech. 
Looking  at  the  subject  iu  this  light,  we  see  at 
once  that  one  striking  point  of  resemblance 
between  mnsio  and  architecture  is  that  these 
two  alone,  of  all  the  higher  arts,  are  not  “ pho- 
netic ” at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
has  been  most  frequently  used  by  recent  art 
critics, — i.e.,  they  are  not  capable  of  communi- 
eating  any  fact  or  fixed  idea,  or  even  of  illus- 
trating it,  except  in  a very  general  and  indefinite 
manner.  The  comparison  is  made,  of  course 
with  regard  to  instrumental  music,  which  is  the 
pure  form  of  the  art,  music  “ married  to  im- 
mortal (or  mortal)  verse”  being,  in  fact,  a com- 
bination of  two  arts.  Architecture  and  music 
alike,  then,  are  restricted  to  expression.  Each 
has  within  its  scope  a very  wide,  perhaps  an 
almost  unlimited  range  of  expression  of  feeling; 
each  can  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  massive 
grandeur  and  stability,  of  gaiety  or  of  gloom  at 
will,  and  in  a hundred  differing  forms  and  shades 
of  feeling  ; but  neither  can  go  beyond  the  limit 
which  separates  vague  and  general  expression 
of  feeling  from  distinct  and  precise  ennneiation 
of  fact  or  sentiment.  These  two  arts  are  removed 
one  degree  back,  if  we  may  so  speak,  from  the 
piano  of  intellectual  vision,  in  comparison  with 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  : they  affect 
us  more  widely  and  generally,  lees  definitely 
and  circumstantially,  than  these  last-named 
arts.  Now,  this  is  no  unimportant  point  to  bear 
in  mind,  in  estimating  aright  the  value  and 
position  of  onr  own  art.  A theory  has  been  put 
forth  of  late  years,  by  critics  of  a certain  school, 
which  would  deny  to  architecture  any  recogni- 
tion, as  a mere  bnilding  art ; which  would  regard 
the  art  of  architecture  as  consisting  solely  in 
the  application  of  sculpture  and  colour  to  build- 
ings, nob  in  the  building  itself  at  all ; and  much 
higb-fiown  sentiment  has  been  talked,  both  by 
writers  who  ought  to  have  known  better  and  by 
those  who  could  not  be  expected  to  know  better, 
about  the  insufficiency  of  mere  proportion  and 
outline  and  grouping  to  satisfy  the  mind,  without 
the  addition  of  imitative  sculpture  and  painting. 
Now  (not  to  mention  other  arguments),  the 
objection  may  be  disposed  of  at  once,  and  the 
“phonetic”  critics  convicted  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  if  it  be  remembered  that  this  inability 
to  express  facts  or  definite  ideas  characterises, 
in  precisely  the  same  degree,  the  art  of  music, 
the  position  of  which  among  the  highest  and 


most  important  forms  of  art  no  critic,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  ever  ventured  to  dispute  : so 
that  here,  at  least,  a comparison  between  the 
capabilities  of  two  forms  of  art-expression  lends 
ns  some  practical  assistance  in  determining  the 
status  and  value  of  one  of  them,  or,  at  least,  in 
guarding  ns  against  undervaluing  it,  on  illogical 
or  uncritical  grounds. 

Without  attempting  at  present  to  show  how 
complete  a misconception  of  the  objects  of  art 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  any  branch  of  art  mainly  by  its 
phonetic  power,  or  ability  to  convey  definite 
intelligence  to  our  minds,  we  may  proceed  to 
remark  that,  though  we  have  alluded  just  now 
only  to  the  degree  in  which  music  and  architec- 
ture are  alike  characterised  by  certain  supposed 
deficiencies,  if  we  come  to  compare  the  positive 
as  well  as  the  negative  characteristics  of  the 
two  arts,  there  is  ample  ground  for  establishing 
a relationship  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  not  wholly  uninterest- 
iog  or  useless.  The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  music  is  rhythm, — the  recurrence  of  an 
accentuation  at  marked  and  equal  periods.  It 
is  this  which,  in  conjunction  with  its  employ- 
ment of  a regularly  divided  scale  of  sounds 
of  appreciable  pitch,  distinguishes  the  art  of 
music  from  what  has  been  sometimes  rather 
unhappily  termed  the  “ mnsio  of  nature,”  the 
effect  produced  by  sounds  which  are  pleasing  to 
the  ear  without  being  rythmical  or  arranged  in 
fixed  proportions  in  regard  to  their  vibrations. 
The  analogy  in  architecture  is  almost  perfect. 
What  regular  division  in  time  is  to  music,  regular 
division  in  space  is  to  architecture.  The  repeated 
Greek  column  and  intercolumn,  the  repeated 
Gothic  buttress,  the  marking  off  of  heights  by 
string-courses,  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
windows, — all  this  is  the  rhythm  of  architecture ; 
and  as  it  is  by  regular  aooenb  that  we  define 
music,  so  it  is  by  regular  spacing  and  symme- 
trical disposition  of  parts  that  we  distinguish 
the  architecture  of  man  from  the  natural  scenery 
amid  which  it  is  placed : for  nature,  in  her 
general  aspects  at  least,  is  never  regular;  and 
when  we  find  stones  ranged  in  orderly  rows, 
with  even  spaces  between  them,  then,  whatever 
may  be  the  defacement  that  time  and  weather 
have  wrought  on  them,  do  we  unhesitatingly 
conclude  that, — 

” Here  in  old  time  the  band  of  man  bath  been." 

Pictures  and  sculpture  (when  independent  of 
building)  do  not,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out,  exhibit  this  regularity  of  rhythm;  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  the  imitation  of  nature, 
they  partake  also  of  the  freedom  and  irregularity 
of  nature.  A point  in  the  treatment  of  design 
in  architecture  or  music  may  be  instanced, 
again,  as  illustrative  of  their  resemblance  in 
principle, — the  necessity,  namely,  that  we  are 
ander  in  each  art,  of  providing  a definite 
and  well-marked  stop  to  movement  of  line 
in  any  spscial  direction.  To  instance  : our 
cornice,  which  furnishes  the  boundary  to  the 
vertical  height  of  the  building,  must,  to  satisfy 
ns,  bs  more  than  merely  a single  bounding 
Hue;  not  only  do  we  project  it,  mould  it  so  as 
to  present  several  horizontal  alternations  of 
light  and  shadow,  but  we  mast  have  a second 
smaller  cornice  under  it,  too  (the  tenia),  to  break 
the  impact  on  the  principal  cornice,  and  give  the 
first  check  to  the  vertical  ascendancy,  before  it 
becomes  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  heavier  lines 
of  the  main  cornice.  Where  it  is  only  one  story 
that  has  to  be  stopped,  the  eye  is  contented  with 
a single  small  string-course.  So,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  in  the  Doric  colnmn,  a single  indented 
line  at  the  necking  would  nob  be  sufficiently 
decisive  to  stop  the  numerous  and  strong  vertical 
lines  formed  by  the  fluting  ; we  mast  have  four 
or  fiveof  these  cross-scorings  insaccessionto  form 
our  astragal,  and  make  a decisive  termination  to 
the  vertical  lines.  And  when  we  turn  to  music, 
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wbafc  is  the  meaning  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
primary  harmonies  of  the  key  at  the  close  of  a long 
piece  ? We  can  close  a single  phrase  or  passage 
of  a few  bars  satisfactorily  with  a single  chord  : 
bat  when  we  come  to  the  close  of  (for  instance) 
Beethoven’s  C minor  symphony,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  prolongation  of  the  same  funda- 
mental harmony  through  the  last  twenty-nine 
bars,  inoloding  the  repetition  at  the  close  of  the 
same  identical  chord  five  times,  with  intervals 
between,  before  the  final  rest  on  the  long  chord 
which  closes  the  whole  ? This  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  the  repetition  in  architecture  of 
lines  in  one  direction  to  stop  those  in  another 
direction.  In  the  symphony  we  have  gone 
through  many  gradations  of  form  and  propor- 
tion, many  variations  of  rhythm  and  of  treat- 
ment, we  are  at  last  approaching  completion,  but 
we  must  crown  the  edifice;  abrupt  cessation  on 
the  “ tonic  harmony  ” of  the  key  will  not  serve 
the  purpose,  we  must  have  this  harmony  repeated 
and  repeated,  until  it  completely  dominates  and 
overpowers  the  recollection  of  all  the  variations 
of  treatment  that  have  preceded  it,  and  is  felt 
to  be  a sufficient  bound  and  conclusion  to  so 
long  and  elaborate  a composition.  This  is,  in 
short,  the  opposing  line  of  the  cornice  staying 
further  progress ; every  preceding  passage  iu  the 
composition  baa  led  naturally  to  something 
further,  but  this  persistent  repetition  of  the  full 
chord  of  the  key  leads  to  nothing ; it  is  mani- 
festly the  end,  and  is  fully  conclusive.  And  a 
little  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  that 
ap,  in  architeotnre,  the  grander  and  more  massive 
the  style  of  design,  the  more  marked  must  be 
the  termination  of  the  composition;  so  it  is  in 
music.  A light  aerial  fanciful  composition  may 
finish  abruptly,  or  run  off  to  a point,  so  to  speak  j 
but  wherever  there  is  in  the  rausio  stateliness 
and  dignity  of  movement  and  expression,  there 
invariably  we  find  the  composer  has  recognised 
or  felt  the  necessity  for  strong  and  repeated 
bounding  lines  at  the  close.  Nor  are  the  sub- 
ordinate divisions  of  architectural  composition 
without  their  precise  counterpart  in  the  art  of 
sound.  In  every  extensive  and  regularly  con 
struoted  composition  we  find,  about  one-third 
from  the  commencement,  a marked  and  com 
plete  close  (indicated  commonly  by  a double  bar 
on  the  paper),  separating  the  first  part  of  the 
movement,  in  which  the  main  features  of  the 
composition  are  set  forth,  from  the  second,  in 
which  they  are  elaborated  and  further  worked 
out.  The  analogy  here  is  perfect : the  double 
bar  marks  what  would  be  the  first  important 
horizontal  stage  of  the  architectural  composi- 
tion, dividing  the  comparatively  plain  and  simple 
groond  story  of  the  design,  where  its  main 
features  and  treatment  are  indicated,  and  on 
which  all  the  rest  depends,  from  the  more  ornate 
principal  stage  of  the  composition,  where  the 
artist  is  at  liberty  to  play  with  bis  design  more, 
and  introduce  ornamental  features  which  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  basement  of  bis  composi- 
tion. So  complete  is  the  msthetio  parallelism 
here,  that  we  have  only  to  substitute  terms  of 
time  for  terms  of  space,  and  the  same  general 
principles,  and  even  much  of  the  same 
uomenclature,  would  be  applicable  in  both 
cases. 

Such  are  one  or  two  of  the  salient  points  in 
which  the  arts  of  architecture  and  music  appear 
to  run  parallel, — points  of  resemblance  which 
may  be  perceived  and  admitted  even  by  those 
who  suffer  under  the  affliction  lamented  by 
Charles  Lamb,  of  “having  no  ear;’’  and  which 
in  fact  distinguish  these  as  the  arts  which 
apeak  to  us  through  the  me^lium  of  pro- 
portion and  symmetry  in  Space  and  in 
Time  respectively.  Such  a resemblance  ob- 
viously rests  on  quite  different  grounds  from 
the  rhapsodies  about  “ frozen  music,’'  and  other 
such  Manohausen  reflections,  which  we  some- 
times meet  with.  There  are,  neverfchleas,  other 
important  similarities  of  a somewhat  more  indefi- 
nite nature  ; and  could  we  reckon  on  a majority 
among  our  readers  to  whom  such  refiections 
would  be  of  interest,  we  might  go  a step  further 
in  the  metaphysical  direction,  and  point  out  how 
essentially  constructive  an  art  is  music;  how, 
like  architecture,  it  has  its  laws  of  ooustroctive 
truthfulness  of  expression ; how  it  is  bouud  to 
the  maintenance  of  certain  general  proportions 
and  relations  of  parts,  not  to  be  overlooked  or 
foregone  without  injury  or  destruction  to  the 
composition  : how  a musical  composition,  like 
an  arcbitectnral,  must  have  its  solid  basis,  its 
strnctnral  lines,  and  finally  its  lighter  ornament, 
which  in  detail  is  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  general  design ; which,  indeed,  has  some- 
times been  left  to  the  performer  to  elaborate  and 


invent  at  pleasure  ;*  just  as  we  occasionally  leave 
a skilfnl  decorator  or  carver  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion on  detail,  provided  he  interfere  not  with 
our  leading  design.  We  might  indicate,  too, 
how  similar  in  its  general  tendencies  has  been 
the  course  run  by  each  of  the  two  arts,  though 
by  no  means  chronologically  coincident;  for  the 
life  of  music  has  been  short  indeed  compared 
with  the  hoar  antiquity  to  which  architectural 
monuments  carry  us.  But  in  the  earlier  efforts 
of  musical  art  the  clearness  of  melodic  line,  the 
symmetry  of  harmonic  construction,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  passion  or  of  varied 
colouring  of  effect,  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
classic  age  of  architecture ; and  even  the  cho- 
ruses and  organ-fugues  of  Handel  and  Bach, 
written  when  the  art  had  attained  a oonsoions- 
ness  of  its  powers,  have  more  affinity  in  feeling 
with  Greek  than  with  Gothic  art.  So  in  the 
transition  from  this  older  style  to  the  “ romantic  ’’ 
school  of  which  Beethoven  is  the  typical  name, 
we  may  trace,  as  in  architecture,  the  struggle 
for  free  and  forcible  expression,  the  rebellion 
against  precedent ; and  in  the  great  works  of 
the  modern  school  we  find  the  same  sesthetic 
characteristics  as  in  Gothic  arohitectnre, — a 
passionate  earnestness,  a defiance  of  rules  and 
precedents,  an  exuberance  of  colour  and  orna- 
ment sometimes  totally  disproportionate.  It 
must  be  added  too,  we  fear,  that  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  most  recent  musical  “ prophets  ” 
in  their  art  we  find  only  too  precise  a reflection 
of  the  disregard  for  meaning  aud  symmetry, 
the  wilful  disproportion  of  parts,  and  the  put- 
ting forth  of  novel  ugliness  for  originality, 
which  characterise  some  of  what  is  called 
modern  Gothic  architecture.  Such  considera- 
tiouB,  though  productive  of  much  matter  for 
reflection,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  push  into 
detail  here.  We  will  rather  conclude  these  few 
suggestions  with  one  of  a practical  nature. 
Amid  all  that  has  been  said  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  way  of  comparison  between  music  and 
arohitectnre,  we  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  any  indication  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  practical  effect  which  the  late  birth  and 
perfecting  of  SO  important  an  art  as  music 
should  have  upon  the  forms  and  strootnre 
of  some  of  our  largest  buildings.  The  single 
exception  we  can  recall  is  in  some  remarks  and 
suggestions  on  the  construction  of  music-halls 
appended  by  Mr.  Ferguasou  to  his  “ History  of 
Modern  Architecture.’’ 


public  and  private  life,  and  (consequently)  in 
public  and  private  buildings  ? We  hear  much 
talk  of  the  want  of  something  new  in  our  archi- 
tecture  : let  us,  among  other  things,  take  up  such 
new  subjects  as  this  ; let  some  member  of  our 
profession  see  if  he  cannot  invent  an  interior 
which  shall  assist  the  effect  of  musical  per- 
formances, while  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
architectural  design  such  as  to  satisfy  the  eye 
and  mind,  and  he  will  have  done  something  for 
his  generation,  and  have  established  one  new 
and  very  desirable  connexion  between  Archi- 
tecture and  Music. 


COLONEL  SCOTT,  E.E.,  ON  LIMES  AND 
CEMENTS. 

The  remainder  of  Colonel  Scott’s  first  lecture* 
was  devoted  to  a coueiderabion  of  those  sub- 
stances which  were  frequently  present  along  with 
carbonate  of  lime  in  various  limestones,  or  which 
had  been  at  different  times  used  as  substitutes  for 
lime  in  building.  Thus  wa  have  already  seen 
that  carbonate  of  magnesia  yields,  when  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  a substance  which  has  been 
used  for  hydraulic  purposes  iu  India  owing  to  its 
very  low  degree  of  solubility  ; hydrate  of  lime 
being  nearly  seven  times  as  soluble  as  hydrate 
of  magnesia.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  certain 
clayey  matters  in  the  lime  that  we  owe  its  moat 
important  qualities;  these  clays  consist  princi- 
pally (as  shown  in  the  table,  p.  140,  ante)  of  the 
silicates  of  alumina  and  iron,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies, 
&c.  When  lime  and  silica  are  mecbauically 
mixed,  and  allowed  to  remain  together  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  even^for  months  or  years  at  a 
time,  little  or  no  change  takes  place,  but  if  lime 
and  silica,  intimately  associated  together  as 
they  are  in  the  grey  chalks  and  in  many  clayey 
limestones,  are  subjected  to  a red  heat,  a chemical 
change  takes  place  resulting  in  the  production 
of  a material  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  will 
form  a silicate  of  lime.  Silicic  acid,  however, 
has  a much  greater  affinity  for  several  bases  than 
for  one,  so  that  this  combination  takes  place 
much  more  readily  in  the  presence  of  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  &o.,  when  so  called  double  silicates 
are  formed,  and  these  double  silicates  give  to  the 
- If 


lime  some  of  its  most  important  properties. 

. wa  examine  the  silica  contained  in  a sample  of 
In  former  times  the  1 burnt  clayey  limestone,  we  shall  find  that  its 
plan  and  construction  of  different  classes  ofjoondition  has  been  greatly  changed,  aud  in 
buildings  sprang  out  of  the  necessities  for  which  ; ijeQ  being  insoluble  in  acids,  as  it  was 
the  buildings  were  erected.  As  we  know,  there  before  calcination,  it  has  become  a freely 
is  little  of  this  now:  our  churches,  for  instance,  ----- 


are  scarcely  ever  built  in  accordance  with  the 
real  requirements  of  congregations;  it  must  be 
confessed,  indeed,  that  we  seem  to  have  much 
difficulty  in  settling  what  those  requirements 
are.  But  the  invention  of  the  art  of  music,  the 
only  entirely  modern  art  (unless  we  class  photo- 
graphy among  the  arts),  and  the  recent  and.  con- 
stant efforts  that  are  being  made  to  organise 
musical  performances  on  a grand  scale,  form  a 
new  condition,  demanding  from  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture a suitable  provision  to  meet  it.  The 
taste  for  gladiatorial  show  among  the  Romans 
left  us  the  amphitheatre  : is  it  to  be  said  that 
the  taste  for  great  public  entertainments  of 
much  nobler  and  so  unique  a class  is  to  leave 
behind  it  no  sign  on  the  architecture  of  our  day, 
in  the  shape  of  buildings  specially  provided  for 
ensuring  the  highest  possible  musical  effect, 
combined  with  arcbitectnral  beauty  ? There 
has  been  little  done  in  this  way  as  yet ; our  large 
town-halls  aud  public  concert-rooms,  built  in 
some  cases  (as  at  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool) on  purpose  to  supply  the  want  just  named, 
are  simply  large  and  handsome  rooms;  they 
might  be  intended  for  auy  other  purpose  besides 
music-rooms  ; there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being 
designed  with  a special  reference  to  a scientific 
provision  for  acoustic  effect : some  of  them  are 
directly  injurious  thereto,  and  where  they  suc- 
ceed it  has  been  by  accident.  It  may  be  said 
that  buildings  constructed  with  such  an  end  only 
in  view  could  not  be  made  architectural ; that  any 
proper  provision  for  acoustic  effect  must  of 
necessity  involve  the  adoption  of  forms  inimical 
to  architectural  effect,  the  omission  of  features 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  essential  thereto.  But 
what  is  architecture  for,  and  what  is  the  calling 
of  an  architect,  bat  to  provide  an  ornamental 
and  artistic  manner  of  meeting  new  conditions  in 


• The  performer,  however,  in  each  a case,  wou’d  scarcely 
think  of  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  the  comyjoier  of  the 
piece.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  without  insianoes  of  the 
claim,  equally  reasonable,  on  the  part  of  decorators,  to  the 
whole  arcbiteetural  credit  of  a work. 


soluble  and  gelatinous  mass.  This  jelly-silica, 
when  present  in  lime,  renders  it,  when  treated 
with  water,  capable  of  setting  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ; for  in  lieu 
of  hardening  gradually  as  carbonate  of  lime,  such 
limes  as  the  above  will  set  as  hydrated  silicates  of 
lime.  Limes  which  contain  a high  percentage  of 
this  silica,  as,  for  instance,  the  so-called  R >aian 
cements,  are  even  capable  of  setting  under 
water.  Speaking  of  sulphate  of  lime,  Colonel 
Scott  showed  that  plaster  of  Paris  resulted  from 
a partial  dehydration,  by  means  of  heat,  of  the 
gypsum  or  plaster-stone.  If  this  burning  is 
carried  too  far,  the  whole  of  the  water  is  driven 
off,  and  we  obtain  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  which 
will  not  again  set  on  the  addition  of  water.  The 
extent  to  which  the  burning  should  be  carried 
is  ju  ’ged  by  the  workman  wholly  by  the  colour 
of  the  material,  and  its  aopearanoe  when  broken  ; 
and  it  is  sooh,  that  three-fourths  of  the  water  it 
contains  must  be  driven  off,  leaving  a substance 
having  the  formula  C a 0,  S O3.  i S 0.  Owing 
to  its  great  solubility,  the  plaster  of  Paris  is 
quite  unfitted  for  external  work. 

With  this  latter  substance  he  might  termi- 
nate his  remarks  on  the  materials  themselves. 
He  had  spoken  of  three  clasees  of  limes,  namely, 
the  pore  oxides  of  calcium,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  water,  formed  soluble  hydrates,  which  could 
never  harden  properly,  except  by  the  aid  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  and  he 
had  shown  that  even  this  hardening  could 
never  penetrate  to  any  great  depth  beueath 
the  surface;  secondly,  of  the  oompennds  of 
lime,  alumina,  iron,  &c.,  with  silica,  in  which 
the  silicic  acid  was  brought  by  the  calcina- 
tion into  such  a condition  that  on  the  addition 
of  water  it  would  run  into  combination  with  the 
lime,  giving  rise  to  ineoloblo  hydrated  silicates  ; 
thirdly,  of  the  sulphates  which,  when  properly 
prepared,  combined  with  water  to  form  hydrated 
sulphates,  but  were,  owing  to  their  solubility^ 
unfitted  for  anything  but  inside  use.  Colonel 


* See  pp.  140,  168,  an(«. 
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Scotfc  then  reverted  to  the  chemistry  of  hia 
Bnbject,  and  asked  his  hearers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  facts, — first,  that  all  chemical 
substances  have  always  the  same  composition. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  whether  in  the  form  of 
Carrara  marble  or  white  chalk,  had  exactly  the 
same  proportions  of  oxide  of  calcium  and 
oarbonio  acid ; secondly,  if  one  substance  unites 
with  another  substance  in  more  proportions  than 
one,  these  different  proportions  will  always  be  in 
a fixed  ratio  to  one  another  being  multiples  of  the 
first.  Thus,  one  part  of  carbon  and  one  part  of 
oxygen  symbol  CO,  equivalent  6 + 8=14,  com- 
bine to  form  carbonic  oxide  (the  blue  flame 
which  is  emitted  from  the  burning  coke  in  our 
fireplaces),  but  ono  part  of  carbon,  6,  combines 
with  two  parts  of  oxygen,  10,  to  form  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  has  consequently  an  equivalent 
of  22.  Thirdly,  when  you  have  ascertained  the 
proportions  in  which  certain  substances  unite 
with  each  other  to  form  compound  snbstances, 
yon  will  then  know  the  proportions  in  which 
these  substances  will  unite  among  themselves. 
Lastly,  having  ascertained  the  oorabioing  pro- 
portions of  simple  substances  in  compounds,  we 
shall  always  find  that  these  proportions  are 
according  to  their  chemical  equivalents  which 
we  have  previously  obtained. 

Colonel  Scott  then  stated  that  the  calcination 
of  pare  carbonate  of  lime  was  a very  simple  opera- 
tion, merely  requiring  time,  and  that  carbonate 
of  lime  is  infnsible  except  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  so  that  unless  the  heat  is  too 
suddenly  applied  no  injurious  effects  can  ensue 
from  everburning.  If  the  heat  is  too  suddenly 
applied,  however,  so  as  to  cause  a great  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  might  sometimes  be 
possible  to  form  a fused  ernst  or  external  layer 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  gases  from  the 
interior  of  a large  lump  of  stone.  The  burning 
of  plaster  generally  takes  place  in  large  ovens 
somewhat  resembling  bakers’  ovens,  and  re- 
quires, as  we  have  already  seen,  great  nicety. 
At  212"  half  of  the  water  contained  by  the 
gypsum  is  driven  off,  and  the  whole  of  it  goes  at 
272'',  so  that  the  requisite  temperature  is  just  a 
meau  between  these  extremes,  leaving  a quarter 
of  the  original  amount  of  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point,  and  one 
very  little  attended  to,  was  the  degree  to 
which  the  poor  or  hydraulic  limes  should 
be  burnt,  for  here  we  have  several  things  to 
consider.  If  the  burning  were  only  just  carried 
far  enough  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  we 
should  get  a lime  having  a powerful  affinity 
for  water,  but  with  little  or  no  tendency  to 
combine  with  the  silica  after  the  addition  of 
the  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  calcination 
was  effected  at  too  high  a temperature,  we  should 
fuBO  the  lime  and  silica  into  a slag  or  clinker  of 
the  silicate,  formed  in  a vitreous  way,  having 
no  tendency  to  slake  or  combine  with  water, 
and  therefore  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
builder.  But  if  the  heat  bad  been  carried 
to  just  the  right  point,  we  should  get  the  whole 
of  the  carbonic  acid  driven  off,  and  the  silica 
brought  into  that  condition  in  which,  on  the 
addition  of  water,  it  would  run  into  a solid  mass 
with  the  lime,  thus  forming  a silicate  in  the 
aqueous  way.  The  proportion  of  clay  in  a lime- 
stone might  generally  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  heat  it  sbonld  undergo. 
Limes  containing  a high  percentage  of  iron  and 
alotitina,  as,  for  instance,  Roman  coment-stone, 
required  to  be  burnt  at  a very  low  temperature, 
for  fear  of  fusion ; while  Portland  cement,  in 
which  these  substances  were  present  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  would  stand  a much  greater 
heat,  without  the  formation  of  slag.  Portland 
cement,  to  be  properly  burned,  requires  to  be 
carried  to  what  might  be  called  a state  of 
incipient  fusion.  In  this  condition,  it  became 
very  dense,  and  weight  was  thus  a fair,  though 
not  always  a reliable,  test  for  Portland.  Hy- 
draulic limes  for  use  by  slaking  ought  to  be 
burned  “ tender  ” (ie  , not  overburned);  for  if 
the  beat  is  too  great,  small  portions  will  be  fused, 
and  will  not  “fall,”  on  the  addition  of  the  water, 
and  these  hard  particles,  by  subsequently  be- 
coming hydrated,  will  inevitably  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  work.  The  difference  between  a 
hydraulic  lime  and  a cement  is  often  misunder- 
Btoud.  Colonel  Scott  stated  the  difference  to  be 
this, — a cement  is  a substance  which  unites  with 
water,  and  slakes  or  passes  into  the  hydrate  in 
one  operation;  a lime  slakes  first,  and  com- 
bines with  the  silicic  acid,  or  sets  subsequently. 
The  slaking  of  lime  was  a matter  on  which  much 
had  been  said,  and  written.  Most  authors  spoke 
of  three  methods  of  procedure.  Firstly,  by  the 
ordinary  mode,  or  spriukling  with  water,  and 


then  covering  the  heap  np  with  sand ; secondly, 
by  immersion,  which  consists  in  dipping  the 
lime  in  baskets  into  water,  until  the  hissing 
ceases;  and  thirdly,  by  spontaneous  action,  or 
spreading  the  lime  out  in  thin  layers,  so 
as  to  absorb  the  damp  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  opinions  of  most  of  the  authors 
he  had  consulted  were  so  varied  that  he 
thought  that  little  reliance  conld  be  placed 
in  any  of  them.  His  own  view  was  that 
in  the  case  of  the  hydraulic  limes,  the  only  ones 
which  were  fit  for  use,  the  best  plan  was  to 
sprinkle  with  water,  and  cover  them  np  well 
with  sand,  to  keep  in  the  steam  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  harder  or  more 
inert  particles  would  stand  a chance  of  getting 
thorooghly  slaked.  The  quantity  of  water  con- 
sumed by  different  kinds  of  lime  in  slaking 
appears  to  vary  greatly,  some  taking  six  gallons 
to  the  bnahel,  others  only  two. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered,  and  one 
which  Colonel  Scott  said  was  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  was  generally  believed,  was  the 
amount  of  sand  to  be  used  in  making  mortar. 
The  idea  was  very  general  that  limes  wore  im- 
proved by  sand,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  This  notion,  no  doubt,  arose,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  observation  of  lime  used  as 
stucco.  If  a very  plastic,  fat  mortar  with  a 
small  quantity  only  of  sand  is  nsed  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  would,  in  drying,  very  likely  shrink,  and 
show  ugly  cracks.  The  same  lime  with  a larger 
proportion  of  sand  would  not  only  dry  more 
rapidly,  and  appear  harder,  but  it  would  also 
be  free  from  cracks.  The  only  danger  in  in- 
creasing the  sand  wonld  be  that  the  “ stnff” 
would  become  “ short,”  and  difficult  to  work,  and 
apply  to  the  walla.  What  was  really  wanted  was 
the  happy  mean  between  that  quantity  of  sand 
which  was  insufficient  to  prevent  thecrnckingand 
that  which  wonld  render  the  mortar  too  “ short  ” 
to  work.  The  common  and  frequently  expressed 
notion  that  some  action  takes  place  between  the 
lime  and  the  grains  of  sand  has  very  little 
foundation  in  fact,  the  truth  being  that  people 
assume,  from  careless  observation,  that  the  lime 
is  benefited  by  the  addition  of  sand,  and  they 
then  seek  out  fanciful  reasons  in  snpport  of  their 
assumption.  All  the  old  writers  thought  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  many  of  them  give  the  most 
singular  reasons.  Vitruvius  thought  that,  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts,  the  lime 
was  left  porous,  and  in  a fit  condition  to  receive 
the  admixture  of  sand,  and  to  unite  firmly  with  the 
masonry.  Perrault,  who  translated  Vitruvius 
into  French,  said  in  furtherance  of  this  doc- 
trine, “ When  this  property  acts  on  the  sand  and 
on  the  atones,  it  brings  out  of  them  with  time  a 
part  of  the  sulphurous  and  volatile  salts  which 
they  contain,  and  produces  between  thorn  so 
strong  an  adhesion  as  to  form  a solid  and  hard 
body.”  Even  so  good  an  observer  as  Pasley 
was  loth  to  give  up  the  traditional  opinions 
about  the  beneficial  action  of  sand.  But 
latterly,  the  experiments  of  Colonel  Totten, 
in  America,  have  quite  removed  any  doubt 
which  might  exist  on  this  score.  All  his 
results  go  to  prove  the  pure  lime  or  hydrate  the 
strongest  material,  which  is  weakened  more  ami 
more  by  each  successive  dose  of  sand.  As  every 
rule  has  exceptions,  there  are  doubtless  cases  in 
which  the  addition  of  sand  might  give  greater 
strength  to  a mortar ; as,  for  instance,  in  the 
joint  between  n couple  of  bricks  fixed  together 
one  across  the  other  (in  the  way  used  for  testing 
mortars).  In  this  case  the  gain  of  strength 
wonld  bo  owing  to  the  more  ready  admission  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  through 
the  pores  of  the  mortar,  which  would  bo  more 
open-grained  thau  that  made  without  sand. 
This  could  manifestly  not  apply  to  the  mortar 
used  in  thick  walls  ; bnt  it  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable that,  apart  from  all  chemical  reasons,  the 
application  of  so  plastic  a material  as  lime  paste 
between  the  grains  of  sand  might  give  consider- 
able mechanical  adhesion.  This,  together  with 
the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  lime  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  possibility  that  the  fracture 
of  a mortar-joint  might  take  a longer  time, 
owing  to  the  interlacing  of  the  grains  of  sand, 
would  all  tend  to  render  a joint  made  with 
sand  and  lime  apparently  stronger  than  one 
made  with  lime  alone. 

The  best  kind  of  sand  for  mortar-making  was 
also  a disputed  point,  though  all  writers  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  it  should  be  clean. 
Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  a sand  having 
several  varieties  of  sizes  of  grains  was  better 
than  a fine  even-grained  sand,  and  sea-sand 
should  never  be  used  with  pure  limes,  or  for 
plastering.  In  certain  classes  of  work  the  sand 


is  sometimes  replaced  either  partially  or  entirely 
with  Trass  or  Puzzuolana.  Both  these  sab- 
stances  result  from  volcanic  action,  and  contain 
large  proportions  of  silica  in  that  condition  in 
which,  on  being  mixed  with  lime  in  the  presence 
of  water,  a hydrated  silicate  of  lime  is  formed. 
Equally  good  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  nse 
of  the  calcined  and  ground  shales  of  this  country, 
many  of  which  are  similar  in  composition  to  the 
Puzzuolana,  and,  with  a little  knowledge,  might 
have  been  substituted  for  these  costly  materials 
imported  from  abroad.  The  invention  of  Port- 
land cement  has,  however,  nearly  pat  an  end  to 
the  use  of  these  substances,  as  it  gives  infinitely 
better  results. 

Colonel  Scobb  bhen  described  the  plans  usually 
practised  for  calcining  lime,  and  spoko  of  the 
two  chief  methods.  First,  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous kilns  ; and,  second,  by  the  use  of  intor- 
mictenb  kilns.  He  also  pointed  out  the  system 
of  firing  by  means  of  interatratified  fuel,  and  by 
employing  the  flare  or  flame  only  of  the  coal  or 
wood.  He  showed  how  far  ahead  of  ns  the 
Gormans  and  Americans  are  in  their  fuel-saving 
kilns,  and  pointed  out  in  what  way  he  considered 
the  generality  of  kilns  might  be  improved.  In 
reference  to  the  selection  of  limestone  for  use, 
Colonel  Scott  pointed  out  that  only  snob  limes 
as  yielded  a clayey  residue  on  the  application  of 
muriatic  acid,  were  really  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  the  builder,  and  he  showed  the  way  in  which  a 
simple  practical  analysis  of  any  lime  might  bo 
conducted  by  first  separating  the  silica,  then  the 
iron  and  alumina,  and,  lastly,  estimating  the 
lime  and  magnesia. 

Speaking  of  the  lax  way  in  which  some  archi- 
tects wrote  their  specifications,  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  found  in  “Donaldson’s  Specifications” 
in  one  case  the  “ proper  quantity,”  and  in  another 
“ the  usual  quantity  of  sand  ;”  also  that  people 
frequently  wrote  “ Hailing  or  Merstham  lime,”  as 
if  these  two  qualities  were  identical.  “ Lias 
lime,”  too,  was  often  specified  without  giving  the 
locality  from  which  it  was  to  be  procured.  He 
observed  that  limes,  even  from  the  same  district, 
varied  so  much  in  quality  that  he  was  oonvinoed 
that  the  only  true  way  for  architects  to  get  a 
good  article  would  be  to  specify  the  amount  of 
silica,  say  10  per  cent.,  they  required;  and  this 
plan  he  had  actually  prevailedupon  the  War-offioe 
authorities  to  adopt  some  years  back,  though  he 
believed  that  it  had  now  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
lecturer  maintained  that  limes  were  but  little 
damaged  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  hydration  by  simple  exposure  was  merely 
anticipating  the  action  of  the  labourer  on 
beginning  to  make  hia  mortar.  He  then  spoke 
at  considerable  length  on  the  preparation  and 
use  of  Roman  and  Portland  cement,  and  pointed 
out  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  requiring 
too  high  a test  for  the  latter.  To  secure  the 
amount  of  strength  often  insisted  upon  by  engi- 
neers, cement  manufacturers  were  in  the  habit 
of  so  much  reducing  the  quantity  of  clay  as  to 
endanger  the  subsequent  stability  of  the  work. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

UY  MB.  E.  M.  BARRY,  R.A.* 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
what  arohitectare  really  is,  and  what  is  its  domain 
in  the  realm  of  art.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
for  historical  purposes  no  art  can  be  its  superior, 
but  this  is  only  its  archmological  aspect.  To 
claim  its  right  position,  it  must  have  aims  and 
aspirations  higher  than  those  of  imitating  the 
glories  of  the  past.  Architecture  must  elevate 
into  an  art  the  science  of  building.  It  must  add 
acharm  to  the  expressions  of  the  exigencies  oflife; 
it  must  make  the  structure  of  the  mere  builder 
“ a thing  of  beauty,  and  a joy  for  ever.”  It  must 
not  disdain  the  present  time,  and  turn  to  other 
ages  for  its  delights.  It  must  not  allow  itself  to 
la-''  behind  the  progress  of  science,  and  be  con- 
sidered impracticable  in  - an  age  of  exigent 
scepticism.  The  majestic  buildings  which  our  art 
has  produced,  are  connected  with  man’s  highest 
thoughts,  and  his  noblest  aspirations.  Vene- 
ration for  the  dead,  the  consolations  of  religion, 
the  stirring  activitiss  of  public  life,  are  all  more 
or  less  associated  with  architecture.  Surely  an 
art  with  such  advantages,  ought  to  be  true  to 
herself,  and  advance  with  no  uncertain  steps. 
What  principles,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered 
the  chief  guides  of  architecture  ? u 

When  the  savage  conceived  wants  beyon 
chose  of  a mere  hut  of  shelter,  or  a tent  on  cUe 
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desert,  he  began  to  build  a more  solid  atructura. 
He  desired  permanency,  and  a gradual  advance 
from  wood  to  stone  was  the  result.  The  indi- 
vidual becoming  merged  in  the  community, 
more  extended  social  wants  were  the  result. 
A king  or  governor  of  some  kind,  became  the 
visible  centre  of  authority.  Common  action  for 
common  objects  and  against  common  foes,  begat 
a feeling  of  interdependence  which  ripened  into 
the  patriotic  sentimonta  of  a nation.  At  this  time 
architecture  waa  needed.  New  wants  required 
new  modes  of  satisfaction,  but  the  old  cravings 
were  the  same.  In  their  new  buildings,  kings, 
priests,  and  people  desired  above  all  things  per- 
manence, and  no  art  which  failed  in  this  essen- 
tial conld  satisfy  the  longings  of  their  aonl.  A 
monarch  of  boundless  power,  with  crowds  of 
snhmissive  slaves  for  subjects,  with  no  law  but 
his  own  pleasure,  must  still  have  felt  the  in- 
stability of  human  life,  the  bitter  drop  in  his 
cup.  “ Thus  far  shalb  thou  go,  and  no  further,” 
waa  a law  against  which  he  instinctively  rebelled. 
To  this  feeling  we  owe  the  Pyramids  and  other 
Egyptian  works.  The  Pyramids  are  the  moat 
stupendous  monument  of  the  power  and  impo- 
tence of  man  ; — power,  which  piled  up  that 
amazing  heap  of  stones  in  the  wilderness  j im- 
potence, to  do  more  than  utter  an  unavailing 
protest  against  the  decrees  of  Ileaven.  The 
Pyramids  have,  of  course,  no  claim  to  artistic 
beauty.  Their  imposing  effect  on  tho  mind  is 
solely  due  to  that  feeling  of  comparative  perma- 
nence which  was  the  dominating  idea  of  their 
builders.  The  power  of  the  one  over  the  many, 
the  tyranny  and  misery  which  must  have  accom- 
panied their  erection,  are  among  the  histories 
illustrated  by  their  wonders  of  the  world.  Passing 
from  the  Pyramids  to  other  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quality  already 
referred  to  was  never  forgotten.  The  bypoatyle 
Hall  ofKarnak  is  justly  consideredone  of  the  most 
beauliful,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  of 
architectural  remains.  By  the  time  this  was 
erected,  the  senses  of  its  builders  had  become 
sufficiently  educated  to  require  beauty.  The 
Pyramids  bad  nothing  of  this  quality,  though 
they  had  in  a high  degree  that  of  permanency. 
At  Karnak,  permanency  and  beauty  are  dis- 
played in  a happy  combination,  though,  as  in  all 
similar  buildings,  the  former  takes  the  lead. 
The  columns  are  so  thickly  planted,  that  a glance 
shows  them  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  _any  i 
structural  needs,  and  the  eye  loses  itself  in  the  | 
mysterious  reoeeses  of  these  mighty  colonnades.  I 
The  central  columns  being  larger  than  those  ' 
beyond,  appear  even  larger  than  they  really  are, 
from  this  artistic  contrast ; and  though  beauty 
is  far  from  absent,  the  main  effect  produced  on 
the  spectator  is  that  of  solidity,  and  size, — in 
other  words,  permanency.  As  religion  played 
its  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men,  it  was  natural 
that  the  chief  structures  of  the  day  should  be 
devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  Here,  again,  the 
same  object  was  sought.  To  prove  to  man  bis 
own  insignificance,  to  illustrate  the  power  and 
endurance  of  a Supreme  Being  or  Beings,  no 
symbol  was  so  effective  as  a gorgeous  temple 
built  in  defiance  of  Time,  to  last  for  ages. 
Here  again  beauty  was  not  necessarily  absent. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  often  displayed  in  a high 
degree;  but  the  all-important  desideratum  was 
as  before  that  of  a significant  permanency.  The 
Jews,  on  their  return  from  their  Assyrian 
captivity,  and  always  more  or  leas  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  their  old  land  of  bondage,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  impressed  with  these  ideas, 
when  they  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  their 
much-loved  temple.  When  the  Apostles  desired 
to  excite  our  Lord’s  feelings  of  wonder  and 
admiration  they  called  his  attention  not  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  bub  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  constructed.  In  so 
doing  they  doubtless  referred  with  exultation  to 
its  strength  and  solidity,  and  rejoiced  in  its 
apparent  permanence.  The  quasi  rebuke  of  their 
Divine  Master  in  the  prophecy  that  not  one 
stone  should  be  left  on  another,  is  a commentary 
sad  and  instructive  on  that  never-to-be-aatisfied 
craving  for  permanency,  which  is  proved  by  their 
original  remarks.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
proof  that  this  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
Egyptian  architectnre  is  found  in  their  rejection 
of  the  arch,  There  is  little  doobt  that  this  was 
not  the  result  of  ignorance.  In  the  tombs  of 
Beni-Hassan  and  elsewhere  arches  are  found, 
although  they  are  not  built  as  arches,  but 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  The  Eastern 
distrust  of  the  arch  is  expressed  in  the  well-known 
saying,  "An  arch  never  sleeps;”  audit  must 
have  been  from  this  conviction,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians deliberately  set  it  aside  as  a principle  of 


oonstrnction,  and  adopted  the  solid  trabeated  I 
style  which  characterises  their  work.  The  j 
result  has,  in  some  measure,  justified  them;  for, 
while  the  temples  of  Egypt  have  suffered  from 
violence  only,  and  seem  still  destined  to  last  for 
thousands  of  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
single  arched  building  without  some  signs  of 
constructive  defoots.  In  the  works  of  the  Greek 
arohiteobs,  the  same  principle  which  is  under 
consideration  was  a leading  rule  of  conduct. 
The  abundant  supports  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
rook-out  base  and  the  level  lines  of  the  cornioes, 
are  all  suggestive  of  repose  and  permanency,  and 
the  low  pitch  of  the  Greek  pediment,  and  its 
ornamentation  with  sculpture,  forbade  the  idea 
of  throat.  The  Komana,  in  borrowing  from 
Greek  art,  were  not  satisfied  with  a horizontal 
construction.  The  arch  had  become  familiar 
loog  since  to  the  Eastern  world.  Arched  forms, 
wedded  to  Greek  outlines,  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Roman  architects ; and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  arched  buildings  have  been  the  rule. 
The  influence  of  the  arob  on  the  msthetios  and 
construction  of  our  art  is  too  great  a subject  to 
be  dealt  with  now ; but  it  may  briefly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  attempt  at  power  at  the  expense  of 
repose.  It  introduced  difficulties  of  stability  un- 
known,'or,  at  least,  not  experienced  before,  and 
gave  rise  to  a variety  of  constructional  expedients 
of  the  highest  skill  and  ingenuity,  At  the  same 
time  the  true  artist  recognised  always  the  neces- 
sity that  his  work  should  assert  its  permanency. 
Accessories  were  called  in  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Terraces  and  rnsticated  basements  gave  a 
solid  base  to  the  saperstruoture  ; towers  and 
buttresses  were  added  to  counteract  the  ever 
active  warfare  of  the  insidious  enemy  within  ; 
and  everywhere  in  true  architecture  do  we  find 
the  recognition  of  permanency  as  one  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  art.  Passing  now  to 
another  point,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what 
other  qualities  are  necessary  to  true  architecture. 
Beauty  being  the  essence  of  art,  its  presence 
may  be  looked  upon  as  decisive  in  the  works  of 
the  soulptor  and  the  painter.  It  must  also  be 
present  in  that  of  the  architect,  but  sometbing 
more  is  wanted.  His  efforts  will  sorely  be  con- 
demned if  not  presided  over  by  the  principle  of 
convenience.  We  have  seen  how  architecture 
arose  from  the  necessities  of  mankind,  as  the 
first  simple  wants  of  warmth  and  shelter  ex- 
I panded  into  the  more  elaborate  requirements  of 
I the  State  and  the  individual.  To  study  the 
! requirements  of  convenience,  and  to  adorn  the 
' useful  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  ornament, 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  arohibeot.  It  is  his 
place  to  consider  how  by  the  arrangement  of 
masses  and  outlines  artistic  beauty  aud  chiaro- 
souro  can  be  oblaiued  without  tbe  sacrifice  of 
practical  convenience.  The  combined  result  will 
be  tbe  triumph  of  his  art,  aud  without  such 
combiuatiou  failure  must  ensue.  Works 
are  seen  every  day,  particularly  engineering 
structures,  which  must  be  assumed  to  be 
convenient,  as  they  possess  no  other  merit,  but 
these  can  in  no  sense  be  termed  architecture. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  buildings  may  be  found  of 
much  beanty,  the  pride  of  their  architects,  but 
which  must  be  condemned  if  tried  by  the  law  of 
convenience.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  true  archi- 
teot  to  so  practise  bis  art  as  never  to  forget 
common  sense.  His  buildings  should  be  expres- 
sive, and  his  arobitecture  consistenb  with  tbe 
purposes  to  which  the  structures  are  devoted,  A 
church  should  not  appear  like  a theatre,  a palace 
like  a prison,  and  so  forth.  This  will  be  so 
readily  admitted  that  tbe  reiteration  of  such 
principles  will,  perhaps,  be  questioned  as  un- 
necessary. But,  iu  truth,  tbe  principle  admits 
of  much  more  extended  application.  True  ideas 
of  fitness  would  proscribe  many  favourite  and 
fashionable  practices,  and  wonld  subvert  many 
cherished  ideas.  There  are  those  who  appear  to 
consider  it  the  highest  aim  of  architecture  to 
conscruot  a church  so  that  it  might  seem  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  thirteenth  and  not  iu  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  or  a concert-ball  that  might 
have  been  a temple  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient 
Greece.  Such  things  can  only  be  considered 
triumphs  of  archmology.  In  this  architectural 
aspect  they  are  constructional  falsehoods.  They 
sin  against  truth  and  convenience,  and  thongb 
they  may  suit  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a real 
progress  of  art  must  be  impossible  while 
such  principles  are  in  tbe  ascendant.  In 
the  times  of  which  we  have  taken  a hasty 
review  such  practices  were  unknown.  If 
it  may  be  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted 
to  the  Egyptians  or  their  predecessors,  they  at 
least  did  not  directly  imitate  them  ; and  the 
amount  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  if  it 


proves  nothing  else,  bears  witness  to  the  real 
artistic  originality  of  this  wonderful  people. 
Truth  and  convenience  have  always  been  the 
guiding  principles  of  real  arobitecture,  and  at 
no  time  more  so  than  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a 
Gothic  cathedral  we  have  the  fullest  expression 
of  the  art  of  the  day.  We  may  suppose  it  to  be 
the  product  of  many  intellects,  working  under 
the  direction  of  one  architect  as  commander-in- 
obief;  bat  with  all  who  co-operated  conveniencs 
was  paramount.  The  clergy  laid  down  the  rales 
appropriate  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  church 
waa  built.  The  choir,  chapels,  and  aisles  must 
be  of  the  dimensions  required  for  use.  Every- 
thing waa  to  have  its  purpose  and  be  in  its  right 
place.  We  may  be  sure  no  columns  would  be 
tolerated  to  intercept  a necessary  view  because 
they  had  been  so  used  elsewhere,  under  different  _ 
circumstances,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The 
same  principle  of  convenience  made  itself  felt 
throughout.  The  master  mason,  the  cunning 
artificer  in  iron  and  wood,  fell  equally  under  its 
sway,  aud  the  result  has  been  the  production  of 
works  which  are  a source  of  joy  and  pleasure  to 
each  succeeding  generation.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  more  misohievous  assumption  than  to 
suppose  that  in  architecture  convenience  and 
art  are  foes  and  irreconcilable.  Such  a doctrine 
is  condemned  by  the  experience  of  all  agos, 
and  could  only  be  put  forward  from  ignoranos. 
Art  is  tbe  true  instructor  of  the  people  in 
refinement,  and  all  that  elevates  the  senses. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor  share  this  high 
mission  with  the  architect,  but  the  latter  has  a 
privilege  beyond.  He  has  not  only  to  think  of 
the  works  of  tbe  State,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
rich,— the  arrangement  of  cities,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  healthy,  convenient,  and  artistic  bouses 
for  the  poor  are  within  his  province ; and  in 
bringing  his  art  to  bear  on  these  matters,  he 
has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  is 
serving  purposes  of  real  public  utility,  aud  is 
adding  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  principle  of  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of 
permanence,  must,  therefore,  never  be  wanting 
in  real  architecture  ; but  to  these  must  be  added 
beauty.  Without  this  our  buildiugs  may  be 
triumphs  of  science,  but  theyjwill  not  be  works 
of  art.  The  question  of  how  such  a combination 
is  to  be  effected  is  tbe  difficulty,  as  its  solution 
is  the  glory,  of  the  architect.  To  attempt  to 
secure  it  by  loading  a structure  with  so-called 
ornament  is  the  most  fatal,  as  it  is  the  most 
vulgar,  of  fallacies.  Indeed,  the  very  word  or- 
nament is  too  frequently  misused,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
I beauty.  A building,  however,  may  charm  ns 
I from  its  proportion  with  grandeur  of  its  outline, 

^ and  masses,  apart  altogether  from  oonsidera- 
' tions  of  what  is  termed  ornament.  I know 
nothing  more  beautiful  and  impressive  than  the 
interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  a winter’s  afternoon,  when  there  is 
not  light  enough  to  disoern  more  than  the  main 
features  of  the  structure.  The  fine  proportions 
and  exquisite  [symmetry  of  the  building  suffice  iu 
themselves  to  strike  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with 
the  sensation  of  present  beauty.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  in  a perfect  work  art-deooration  must 
be  considered  indispensable,  bat  there  is  this 
difl'orence  bstween  decoration  and  beauty  of 
proportion,  that  without  the  latter  nothing  can 
please,  while  it  is  possible  to  recognise  beauty  iu 
an  architectural  work  which  is  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  the  former.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  principle  has  of  late  years  been 
sufficiently  recognised.  A passion  for  orna- 
mental detail  has  often  seemed  to  obscure  the 
true  principles  of  art,  and  when  we  have  looked 
for  tbe  indescribable  charms  of  symmetry  and 
proportion  we  have  been  asked  to  be  content  with 
carelessly-planned  and  over-decorated  ngUness, 
seeking  to  disarm  criticism  by  calling  itself 
“ piotaresque.”  But, though  proportion  may  both© 
first  quality  essential  to  beauty  in  our  art,  it  is 
nob  of  course  sufficient  in  itself.  It  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  supplemented  by  beautiful  and 
appropriate  ornament.  The  arohiteob  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  tbe  sculptor  and  the  painter. 
In  this  country,  for  various  reasons,  tbe  latter 
have  scarcely  ever  a fair  chance,  and  the  archi- 
tect baa  bad  too  often  to  lament  over  consequent 
incompleteness  in  the  realisation  of  his  concep- 
' tions.  To  diffuse  nobler  aud  juster  ideas  on 
this  subject  would  be  a work  worthy  of 
this  Academy.  In  such,  an  event  we  should 
cease  to  tolerate  any  art  but  the  best,  and 
the  bareness  of  tbe  interior  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  our  publio  buildings  would  no  longer 
be  matters  of  national  reproach.  And  such 
hopes  are  not  altogether  visionary.  Were  it  not 
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for  the  aaiatary  rale  which  forbida  reference  to 
living  persona,  namea  might  be  mentioned  of 
artists  honcmrod  within  these  walls  who  have 
given,  and  are  giving  daily,  practical  proofs  of  this 
view  of  the  importance  of  their  principles.  The 
first  steps  are  not  easy,  and  their  disinterested- 
ness is  often  their  only  reward.  The  more  honour 
to  those  who  tread  the  difficult  path,  and  are 
contented  to  rejoice  in  the  honour  and  glory  of 
their  art.  But  while  contending  for  the  fraternal 
union  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  archi- 
tect, as  essential  to  the  production  of  perfect 
architecture,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
architect  must  in  this  case  be  “ Primus  inter 
fares'’  The  decoration  of  the  structure  must 
not  interfere  with  the  principles  of  his  design, 
and  there  must  be  a general  willingness  to  sink 
self-assertion,  and  co-operate  in  the  production 
of  a perfect  whole.  If  it  be  rightly  forbidden 
to  speak  here  of  the  living,  it  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  allude  to  one  whom  this  Academy 
still  freshly  deplores,  and  who  has  left  us  some 
striking  examples  of  mural  art.  I mean  the  late 
Daniel  Maclise.  Unselfish  and  ever  true  to  his 
art,  he  has  left  his  monuments  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  Westminster.  We  can  now  only  too 
late  regret  that  but  for  discouragements  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  we  should  have  had  a 
completed  series  of  noble  paintings  where  now 
two  grand  fragments  alone  exist  to  adorn  his 
•memory.  The  introduction  of  sculpture  is 
again  a subject  on  which  the  architect  should 
have  a decisive  influence.  Disregard  of  scale 
is  but  too  frequent  when  this  is  not  the  case. 
"Thus  that  whioh  is  intended  as  an  adornment 
-becomes  the  defacement  of  the  work.  The 
sculpture  injures  the  architecture,  and  the  latter 
the  sculpture,  and  the  result  is  failure.  Gibson's 
(fine  group  in  the  small  chamber  behind  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  here  referred  to.  Placed 
in  a room  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  in  a 
.position  where  it  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage,  it 
■can  only  rouse  feelings  of  regret  that  a place 
more  worthy  of  its  merits  has  not  yet  been 
•allotted  to  it.  A position  on  the  staircase  at 
the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  with  some  arrange- 
ments for  controlling  the  light,  might  probably 
be  found  more  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.  Time 
does  not  allow  the  further  illustration  of  these 
views;  but  many  instances  to  the  point  will 
•doubtless  occur  to  you.  If  I plead  earnestly  for 
the  controlling  power  of  the  architect,  it  is  from 
no  wish  to  magnify  his  office,  but  from  a con- 
viction that  it  is  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion. No  architecture  can  be  really  perfect 
which  does  not  receive  the  support  of  its  sisters 
•Sculpture  and  Painting  ; and  no  fashion  of  build- 
ing can  be  commended  which  imposes  on  them 
unworthy  rules,  and  rejects  their  highest  per- 
fection. We  cannot  doubt  that  these  were  the 
convictions  and  practice  of  the  Mediaeval  archi- 
tects, and  an  enlightened  adherence  to  their 
principles  would  put  an  end  to  any  thing  like  an  un- 
intelligent copying  of  their  defects.  Whatever  the 
architecture  of  the  future  is  to  be  it  is  clear  that  it 
muetbeconsistentwiththedisplay  of  the  sister  arts 
in  their  completest  state  of  development.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  for  such  a consammation,  or  to 
■look  forward  to  a time  when  this  employment  of 
the  fine  arts  allied  to  the  marvellons  progress  of 
science  will  again  produce  masterpieces  of  arohi- 
•teoture  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  an  en- 
lightened world  ? In  the  meantime  we  may  be 
sure  that  a new  style  will  never  be  discovered  by 
talking  of  it.  It  must  arise,  if  it  is  to  come, 
natnrally  from  the  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  time.  To  force  these  requirements  into  an 
artificial  and,  perhaps,  retrogade  channel  is  not 
the  province  of  the  architect.  It  is  his  part 
to  study  and  guide  them  by  his  knowledge  and 
artistic  genius,  controlled  by  common  sense. 
Architecture,  if  pursued  ou  other  principles, 
claiming  to  dictate  when  it  should  be  content  to 
follow,  may  find  itself  lefo  dreaming  on  the 
bank,  while  the  great  stream  of  human  progress 
rolls  on  ever  deepening  and  ever  increasing  in 
its  way  to  that  mysterious  goal  when  all  things 
finite  must  find  their  solution.  It  should  be  for 
ns,  gentlemen,  to  avoid  such  illusions,  and,  while 
studying  the  glories  of  the  Past,  not  to  lose 
sight,  of  the  wants  of  the  Present  or  the  promises 
of  the  Putura. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; Xiel. 
cester-square  Improvement,  &c.  — The 
Select  Committee  on  these  Bills  has  been  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  of  Lord  Elcbo,  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple,  Dr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Looke,  and  Mr. 
Goldney. 


PROPOSED  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  re-consider  the 
scheme  for  an  Annual  Conference  of  Architects 
at  the  Institute,  have  sent  up  the  following 
suggestions : — 

“That  the  Conference  be  held  during  the  last  week  in 
May,  i.e.  (for  the  current  year),  on  Monday,  the  22ud  of 
May,  and  the  two  following  days. 

That  the  President  of  the  Institute  shall  preside. 

That  papers  shall  be  read  and  discussions  promoted  on 
the  plan  adopted  at  other  annual  gatherings  of  the  same 
kind. 

That  minutes  of  the  Conference  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Institute,  and  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  published. 

That  the  time  be  allotted  as  follows,  but  subject  to  re- 
distribution : — 

lat  day,  Monday. — 1 p.m.  General  opening  meeting; 
a brief  Presidential  address  to  be  read  and  discussed. 
8 p.m.  Ordinary  general  meeliug  of  the  Institute. 

2nd  day,  Tuesday. — 1 p.m.  Professional  Practice  and 
Education.  8 p.m.  Arcbteology  and  Art. 

3rd  day,  Wednesday. — 1 p.m.  Construction  and  Science. 
7 p.m.  Public  dinner,  at  which  the  President  will 
briefly  review  the  proceedings. 

N.  B. — Supplementary  meetings  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day by  adjournment,  if  required. 

That  all  persons  attending  the  Conference,  unless  by 
special  invitation,  shall  be  practising  architects. 

That  each  architectural  society  in  the  United  Kingdom 
be  invited  to  send  a delegate  to  represent  it  ollicially  at 
the  Conference ; and  that  other  members  of  such  society, 
being  practising  architects,  be  invited  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference in  their  private  capacity. 

That  due  notice  be  given  of  the  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion. 

That  the  invitation  of  foreign  architects  be  left  to  the 
council  of  the  Institute. 

That  public  notice  be  given  of  the  Conference  by  ad- 
vertisements, so  that  persons  desirous  of  beiug  present 
may  apply  by  letter,  either  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Insti- 
tute, or  to  t^e  secretaries  of  local  societies,  for  cards  of 
admission. 

That  an  exhibition  of  practical  drawings  (unframed) 
be  held  during  the  Conference. 

That  two  honorary  BOCretaries  bo  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  arrangements  necessary  for  each  subject  or 
section,  viz.,  professional  practice  and  education,  archie. 
ology  and  art,  construction  and  science,  practical  drawing, 
dinner  arrangements.'* 

This  scheme  was  brought  before  a special 
general  meeting  of  tbe  Institute,  on  the  13th 
inat , and  the  consideration  of  it  was  adjourned 
till  Mondaj  next. 


THE  OFFICERS  OP  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

,Tust  too  late  for  oar  last  issue,  we  received 
for  publication  a copy  of  the  fallowing  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Institute: — 

“77,  Great  Busaelt-street, 

Thursday  Evening,  March  9th,  1871. 

My  dear  Donaldson, — On  my  return  to  town  this  even- 
ing I find  your  official  letter  of  yesterday,  placLug  un- 
reservedly ‘ your  resignation  in  my  hands'  (as  President 
of  the  Institute),  ‘ and  requesting  that  your  name  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  Fellows.’  I can  only  say  that 
I receive  this  communication  with  much  regret,  and,  I may 
add,  much  surprise;  for  althongh  you  may  mistrust  the 
policy  of  the  change  I have  suggested  in  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  Department  in  the  Institute,  and 
might  even  be  disinclined  to  continue  your  valuable 
services  as  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Corresoond- 
ence,  I cannot  understand  why  you  should  feel  impelled  to 
withdraw  your  name  as  a Fellow;  and  it  is  as  difficult  for  me 
to  comprehend  how  you  can  auppose  for  one  inataut  that 
any  'humiliating  subordination’  lor  yourself  was  ever  con- 
templated by  me,  or  by  those  who  share  my  views,  in 
desiring  to  concentrate  reaponiil/ilitjf  in  the  home  work  of 
. the  lostitate. 

You  should  not  suppose  that  because  we  exercise  con- 
' Bcientionsly  our  judgment  aa  to  the  best  means  of  adding 
to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  our  Institute  that  we  are  for- 
getful or  unmindful  of  what  yon  truly  describees  ‘most 
earnest  services  and  unswerving  duty  during  six-and-thirty 
years.'  I believe  they  are  universally  ackuowledged,  and 
1 believe  it  would  be  very  generally  gratilyiog  that  you 
should  oontiune  to  act  as  our  Secretary  for  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence, an  office  that  may  be  held  in  perfect  independ- 
ence of  the  Secretary  who  takes  charge  ot  the  home  duties, 
and  therefore  in  no  way  ‘ subordinate'  to  him.  Such  an 
arrangement  works  most  efl'ectively  in  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  with  which  I have  had  the  honour  of 
being  conuccted  for  many  years,  aud  have  seen  its  success- 
ful results.  There  the  name  of  the  Honorary  Secretary 
takes  precedence  of  tbe  paid  Secretary,  as  I bad  autici. 
pated  yours  would  do  in  our  case.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  distinct,  and,  as  yon  so  clearly  put  it 
the  other  night,  the  labours  consequent  ou  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  arc,  I 
am  confident,  as  much  as  should  in  reason  devolve  on  one 
who  renders  honorary  leroicet. 

Let  me  correct  an  error  into  whioh  you  have  fallen  with 
regard  to  my  proposition  to  the  Institute.  I never,  for  au 
instant,  proposed  that  the  present  Assistant  Secretary 
should  be  raised  to  the  offico  of  Chief  Secretary,  and 
should  have  the  so2«  control  and  managemeut  (under  tbe 
Council)  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute.'  I do,  however, 
wish  that  Mr.  Eastiake,  who  now  practically  has  tbe  labour 
oar  of  our  Institute,  who  edits  our  Transactions,  prepares 
minntes,  and  who  carries  on  the  bulk  of  the  corre- 
spondence, should  have  the  whole  responsibility  and  credit 
of  the  work  he  does,  and  should  be  spared  the  unneces- 
sary labour  and  waste  of  time  in  constant  reference  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  I believe  it  will  be  for  tbe  interests 
of  the  Institute  that  tbe  paid  Secretary  (and  I know  no 
one  who  could  perform  those  duties  more  efficiently  ihau 
Mr.  Eastlake)  should  be  independent  of  any  other  control 
than  that  of  the  Council ; and  feeling  this  strongly  I have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  question  to  the  judgment 
of  the  whole  body,  even  at  the  painful  cost  of  appearing 
to  differ  from  one  for  whom  I have  invariably  had  the 
greatest  regard  and  respect.  To  the  decision  of  the 


members  on  this  question  I shall  most  cheerfully  bow,  and 
if  your  view  should  be  upheld,  will  co-operate  as  cordially 
as  ever  under  tbe  existing  regime. 

I remain,  my  dear  Donaldson, 

Yours  very  faiihfnlly, 

Tnos.  HENsr  Wyatt,  P.E.I.B.A. 

T,  L.  Donaldson,  esq.,  ic.,  Jtc.,  ko." 


At  the  special  general  meeting  held  on  the 
13th  instant  (adjourned  from  the  Gch  instant), 
the  president,  Mr.  Thoa.  H.  Wyatt,  having 
offered  a few  preliminary  remarks,  invited  further 
consideration  of  this  subject.  A prolonged  dis- 
cussion ensued,  sixteen  members  speaking,  and 
during  which  an  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  effect  that  the  question  should  stand  ad- 
journed for  the  present.  But  the  amendment, 
having  been  put  to  the  vote,  was  lost.  It  was 
ultimately 

Resolved — “That  there  be  two  secretaries  of  the  Insti- 
tute, elected  annually,  one  of  whom  shall  be  paid  such 
salary  as  the  council  may,  from  time  to  lime,  determine, 
and  that  the  word  'assistant'  be  omitted  from  Section  8 
in  the  bye-la'.vs." 

Attention  having  been  called  to  Professor 
Donaldson’s  proposed  resignation  as  Honorary 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  and  retire- 
ment from  membership,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  apparently  misunderstood  tbe  nature  of 
the  official  change  contemplated,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  : — 

“ That  this  meeting  has  received  with  great  regret  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  and  wiih  still  greater  regret,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  proposed  retirement  from  the  Fellowship  of 
the  loalitute.  It  trusts  that  he  may  bo  induced  to  recon- 
sider that  proposal,  and  that  the  Institute  may  long  retain 
the  afiectionate  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  its 
well-known  and  greatly  respected  ex-president,  Frofessor 
Donaldson.’’ 

We  earnestly  hope  so  too. 


GUILDS  OF  TRADE  AND  TRADE- 
UNIONS. 

Some  misoonoeption  still  exists  among  all 
classes  of  sooiety  respecting  the  nature  and 
working  of  trade-unions.  Legislation,  without 
proper  representation  and  inquiry  beforehand,  is 
as  bad  as  conviction  and  judgment  on  mere 
circumstantial  evidence. 

A modern  trade-union  is  simply  a body  of 
workmen  banded  together  by  a declaration  (nob 
an  oath)  to  protect  the  common  interests  of 
their  trade,  and  to  assist  their  brother  members 
in  procuring  employment  for  those  of  their  body 
out  of  work.  There  are  other  collateral  duties 
attached,  but  they  all  converge  into  the  primal 
one, — the  general  snpporb  of  their  order.  Great 
abuses  have  crept  into  the  government  of  trade 
societies  as  they  have  crept  into  associations  of 
a higher  social  status,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

Lack  of  education  is  ever  productive  of 
ignorance,  and  ignorance  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
misohief.  If  at  the  period  when  Junius  wrote 
his  scathing  letters,  or  when  the  great  Chatham 
guided  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
meat,  a national  system  of  education  had  been 
adopted,  compulsory  in  its  operation,  England 
would  have  been  saved  millions  of  money,  and 
possibly  her  national  debt,  if  not  wiped  out, 
would  now  be  reduced  to  very  modest  propor- 
tions. War,  however,  took  precedence  of  art  and 
manufacture,  and  this  very  spirit  of  resentment, 
whether  in  vindication  or  aggression,  was  carried 
into  private  life,  and  became  the  rule  aud  guide 
of  private  actions. 

Where  the  code  of  honour  was  upheld  by  the 
bullet  instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  where  steel  snpplied  the  place  of 
statute,  the  example  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
a pernicious  one.  The  industrial  classes  in  a 
sooiety  so  constituted  conld  not  fail  to  drawoon- 
olusionsas  to  how  best  they  could  vindicate  their 
own  rights,  whioh  for  good  or  evil  were  dropping 
without  the  pale  of  the  law,  save  when  they 
openly  and  violently  came  into  collision  with  it 
by  exceptional  excumstances. 

Had  our  workmen  been  technically  educated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  com- 
bination laws  of  1825  would  not  have  been 
needed.  The  creation  of  machinery  was  so 
sudden,  and  its  progress  so  rapid  in  its  applica- 
tion to  various  manufactures,  it  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  effect  a commotion  and  consterna- 
tion among  workmen.  Before  the  age  of  rail- 
ways our  workmen  were  more  localised,  more 
prejudiced,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  more 
ignorant,  from  the  want  of  facilities. 

The  spirit  of  old  trade  guilds  was  strong  in 
the  hearts  of  oar  workmen  when  tbe  first  machine- 
made  article  startled  them  from  their  day- 
' dreams.  The  weaver  could  never  believe  that 
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the  day  would  arrive  when  the  canning  of  his 
hands  woald  fail  to  earn  in  six  days,  of  fourteen 
hours  each,  the  miserable  pittance  of  lOs.,  or 
that  a steam  loom  loomed  in  the  distance, 
destined  to  beggar  him,  though  to  benefit  tbs  ! 
many.  The  tailor  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a ' 
sewing-machine.  Pegged  and  riveted  work, 
with  the  materials  cut  out  by  machinery, 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  a son  of  Crispin,  a mad- 
man’s freak  : the  shoemaker  would  work  on  in  the 
flame  way  always,  and  live  a life  everlasting.  The 
building  trades  never  imagined  a change.  Mor- 
tising, tenoning,  and  monlding  bymachiiiery  were 
never  to  take  place  5 and  if  attempted,  we  were 
told,  the  attempt  would  result  iu  failure.  All  these 
things  and  sundry  others,  iu  different  trades, 
having  been  both  attempted  and  accomplished, 
iu  a partial  way,  woke  up  our  artizans  to  resist 
their  perfection  and  sucoesaful  application. 
Here  we  see  the  first  law  of  nature  at  work ; 
and  80  long  as  it  partook  of  a legitimate  self- 
presei'vative  action  no  fault  could  be  found, 
though  the  mistake  was  to  be  regretted.  Cum- 
biuaiion  is  unity,  and  union  is  strength  5 but 
union  may  be  both  lawful  and  unlawful.  A 
trade-union  per  se,  whether  as  it  existed  in  the  last 
century  or  in  the  present,  was  not  illegal,  so  far 
as  ila  objects  could  bo  defined  by  its  general 
rules  and  declaration.  The  cause  of  much  of 
the  evil  in  the  modern  trade-unions  is  traceable 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  that  formerly  attached 
to  the  olden  trade  guilds.  Many  of  these  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  the  result  of  charters. 
All  our  ancient  guilds  of  trade  had  speoiul 
privilegea  accorded  to  them,  and  nearly  all  were 
fortified  by  kingly  or  queenly  charters. 

The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  the  extinc- 
tion or  weakening  of  some  of  these  privileges; 
the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  abolition  of 
more;  and  the  present  century,  with  its  mighty 
free-trade  enactments,  followed  by  minor  Acts 
of  abolition  of  monopolies,  changed  the  whole 
face  of  British  society.  The  guilds  of  trade 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  walled  towns  and 
communes  or  boroughs  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
indeed,  they  had  existed  anterior  to  this. 
They  have  undergone  many  modifications 
from  their  original  orgauisation.  Prom  being 
guilds  of  masters  and  workmen,  they  gradually 
became  in  modern  times  commercial  and 
political  bodies  ; and  though  retaining  dis- 
tinctive trade  names,  the  majority  of  their 
members  never  learned  the  “ mystery  of  the 
craft  ” to  which  as  members  they  laid  claim. 
In  London  many  of  these  ancient  trade  guilds 
exist  as  City  companies,  retaining  and  using 
the  proceeds  of  grants  and  bequests  intended 
for  far  different  uses  than  those  to  which  they  are 
at  present  applied.  They  are  wealthy  j but  they 
have  ceased  to  influence  the  question  of  capital 
and  labour,  or  to  effect  by  their  position  or 
privileges  the  relations  of  employer  or  workman. 

To  be  a “freeman”  of  London  or  Dublin 
formerly  was  a distiootion  much  sought  after, 
and  the  parent  who  intended  his  son  for  a car- 
penter, bricklayer,  mason,  or  so  forth,  was 
anxious  to  apprentice  him  to  some  employer  who 
was  a member  of  those  old  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 
When  his  apprentioesbip  was  served,  the  boy 
was  a man  and  a “freeman,”  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  a vote  into  the  bargain. 

Modern  trade-uoions  possess  no  such  political 
privileges.  The  application  of  machiuery|to  trade 
purposes  begat,  some  years  ago,  a violent  oppo- 
sition in  several  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  The 
workman,  with  his  local  prejudices,  looked  upon 
the  innovation  as  his  certain  doom,  and  that  of 
his  children.  We  all  know  by  experience  that 
the  state  of  transition  produced  terrible  suffering 
and  hardship  among  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  this  state  of  transition  cannot  bo  said  to 
be  as  yet  ended. 

To  I'rame  laws  to  crush  out  an  evil,  without 
first  examining  the  canse,  is  both  unwise  and 
ungenerous.  The  effect  of  a grievance  is  always 
worse  than  its  cause  ; and  if  the  Governments 
of  bygone  years  had  been  more  careful  in  their 
legislation  in  the  matter  of  trade  bodies,  the 
violence  that  often  disgraced  their  management 
would  have  beejj  rarely  indeed  witnessed.  One 
scabby  sheep,  it  issaid,  infects  a whole  flock,  and 
one  “stirring  stick” — i.e.,  firebrand — among 
a body  of  artizans  often  brings  down  ruin  and 
shame  upon  oH  trade-unions  in  general.  This 
ought  not  to  be ; and  it  would  not  be  if  the  trade- 
union  to  which  an  evil  doer  belonged  at  once 
repudiated  their  member,  or  called  upon  him 
publicly  to  resign. 

If  the  law  is  just  in  its  provisions,  it  must 
certainly  effect  improvement.  To  pass  an  Act 
to  abolish  combination  among  workmen  would 
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be  as  foolish  as  to  frame  a law  rendering  part-  j There  are  certain  contractfl  “ tainted  with 
nership  illegal.  To  get  the  highest  price  or  illegality,”  which,  if  the  trade-unions  enter  intOr 
salary  attainable  for  his  labour  or  service  is  the  | will  not  be  enforcible  at  law.  A difficulty  may 


right  of  every  man.  To  enforce  a higher  rate 
hy  threats  or  intimidation  is  illegal ; but  if,  00 
tbe  other  band,  it  can  be  procured  by  a moral 
incorporation  of  spirit  and  an  embodied  passive 
reeistanca,  it  is  fair  and  legitimate. 

If  we  look  to  tbe  building  trade,  we  find  that, 
when  hands  are  scarce,  the  trade-union  is  iu  the 
habit  of  arranging  for  a notice  for  a rise  of 
wages.  If  not  acceded  to  at  once,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  ''  strike.”  A “ strike  ” often  resulted  iu  a 
“lock-out,”  and  both  were  the  occasiou  of  bitter 
animosities,  loss  on  both  sides,  and  generally 
suffering  and  want  on  tbe  side  of  the  workmen. 

A “ strike”  is  legitimate,  and  nowise  criminal 
as  a last  resource,  bub  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
sort  of  foolish  madueas,  and  capable  of  engeuder- 
iug  Buffioient  elements  of  misohief  to  render  it  at 
any  moment  criminal.  The  continuance  of  a 
“ strike,”  to  whichever  party  it  can  be  fairly 
attributed,  is  little  less  than  criminal.  A “ lock- 
out,” that  is,  when  the  employers  take  their 
workmen  by  the  forelook  without  seeking  counsel 
with  them  personally,  or  by  agents,  may  be 
equally  reprehensible. 

The  duration  of  a strike  or  a look-out  may  be 
circumscribed  within  a very  narrow  limit,  but 
the  satisfactory  conolusiou  of  a strike  can  only 
bo  effected  by  conoossions  on  both  sides.  A 
persistent  annoyance  by  “ picketing,”  or  threats 
on  the  part  of  workmen,  has  often  been  connived 
at,  thongh  not  openly  sanctioned.  In  this,  trade- 
unions  have  been  wilfully  remiss.  Letters  of 


arise  here  in  determining  bow  far  these  peculiar 
contracts  may  be  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  new 
Bill  by  its  provisions  in  a special  way  will  be 
applicable  in  its  working  to  control  the  mis- 
deeds of  employers  as  well  as  the  workmen  : both 
are  protected,  and  both  can  be  punished,  by  its 
clauses.  Tbe  acts  which  are  made  punishable 
may  not  be  criminal  in  themselves,  but  they  will 
be  adjudged  criminal  when  they  are  proved  to  be 
committed  in  coercion  of  any  employer  or  work- 
man in  pursuit  of  his  trade  or  employment.  The 
new  Bill  supplements  the  general  provisions  of 
the  law  for  punishment  of  riot,  assault,  libel,  &o. 
Under  the  6th  George  IV.,  offences  of  coercion,  ob- 
struction, and  so  forth,  were  made  subject  to  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  by  two  jn.stio6s  in  petty  sessions,, 
with  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  The  new  Bill  will 
act  in  a similar  manner,  and  the  extreme  punish- 
ment in  fluoh  cases  is  three  months’  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour.  Trade-unions  are  defined 
by  the  new  Bill  to  be  such  even  when  they  may 
be  only  casual  or  temporary  combinations,  and 
the  clause  that  relates  to  this  definition  will- 
equally  protect  a non-unionist,  a unionist,  or  an 
employer,  who  would  be  liable  to  indictment 
under  the  old  Combination  Acta. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  consider  ther 
new  law  a decided  improvement  as  far  as  it 
touches  a very  vexed  question.  It  does  not 
grapple  with  all  the  difficulties  5 it  does  not  obviate 
future  disputes,  but  it  heals  old  sores,  removee 
some  long-standing  abuses,  and  brings  both 


marque,  80  to  speak,  were  verbally  granted  to  j the  employers  and  theworkroen  to  acertain  level, 
certain  Pranc-tireurs  of  the  body.  They  were  where,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  common  sense, 
nob  commanded  to  do  acts  of  violence  j but  they  1 ripened  by  experience  and  the  blessings  of 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  bad  fancies,  1 education,  they  may  honourably  and  mutually 


without  any  [rules  of  guidance.  Thus  smash- 
ing.Q,  burnings,  slatings,  picketings,  and, 
lastly,  “ rattening,”  grew  out  like  hideous 
exorescencos  from  some  trade  - unions,  and 
rendered  penal  enactments  a necessity.  The 
Combination  Laws  of  1825,  in  their  original  and 
in  their  amended  form  of  the  22nd  Viet.,  and  the 
Trade-Union  Protection  Fund  Act  of  1869,  have 
all  been  productive  of  harm. 

Tbe  original  Act  begat  dire  evils,  notwith- 
standing that  it  existed  as  a dead  letter,  and 
could  seldom  be  satisfactorily  enforced.  A 
trade-union  has  heretofore  been  iu  tbe  curious 
and  anomalous  position  of  being  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  the  law.  Its  members  could 
be  punished  for  molestation  or  for  anything 
looking  like  conspiracy,  or  that  could  be  sworn 
to  as  likely  to  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace. 
The  words  “obstruction”  and  “molestation” 
are,  however,  very  vague  and  elastic  words ; and 
forms  of  obstruction  and  molestation  may  par- 
take of  an  indefinite  number  of  forms.  A work- 
man may  be  dogged,  his  tools  may  be  stolen  or 
bidden,  or  he  may  be  hooted  in  the  public  places, 
by  the  agents  or  sympathisers  of  those  on  strike. 
He  may  receive  such  annoyance  as  would  im- 
press him  that  giving  up  his  job,  and  making 
“ tracks  ” to  some  other  locality,  would  be  con- 
ducive to  his  personal  safety  ; and  he  may  be 
forced  to  act  according  to  these  convictions. 
How  are  his  obstructors  to  be  punished  ? They 
may  be  boys  of  women,  and  Billingsgate  and 


armistice,  that  counsel  may  be  taken  for 
a more  permanent  peace.  Simple  arbitration  in 
future,  honourably  conducted,  may  effect  all  that 
is  required.  Mutual  oonoessions  are  indispensable 
on  esCch  side,  and  Education. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

O.s  Wednesday,  tbe  8th  instant,  the  twenty- 
first  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street.  Mr.  George- 
J.  J.  Mair  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
R.A.,  the  president,  who  was  prevented  attend- 
ing by  indisposition),  baviug  been  elected  chair- 
man, read  the  report,  which  entered  into  seve- 
ral comparative  statements  as  to  the  funds  and 
expenses  of  the  Society,  and  the  gifts  made  to- 
applicaots,  and  again  urged  the  claims  the 
Society  had  upon  the  more  general  support  of 
the  profession,  ooncludiog  with  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  for  allowing  them  the  use  of 
their  rooms  for  its  meetings.  The  chairman, 
before  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  also- 
made  some  impressive  remarks  upon  the  limited 
number  of  members  of  the  Institute  who  gave  their 
support  to  the  Society,  and  which  he  regretted 
to  say  had  claims  made  upon  it  from  all  parts  of 
ihe  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from  the  metro- 
polis ; and  further  that  many  of  the  applicants 
had  had  good  reason  to  suppose  their  position 


would  have  never  been  such  as  to  cause  them  to 
dirty  water  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  i apply  for  the  assistance  this  society  was  founded 
open  and  violent  cudgelling.  I to  give. 

The  new  Government  Bill  will  certainly  be  a i Messrs.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Edward  I’ Anson,  John 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  redress  a j S.  Phene,  Wra.  Moseley,  D.  Mocatta,  Wyatt 
real  grievance  on  the  part  of  workmen.  It  will  ! Papworth,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
recognise  their  unions  as  lawful,  and  protect  1 Society,  suggested,  amongst  various  projects, 
their  funds  against  defaulting  officers.  Adopting  I that  if  the  rules  had  permitted  it,  a statement 
a form  of  registration,  in  future,  which  is  1 of  tbe  number  and  particulars  of  the  oases 
optional  with  the  trade-societies,  will  exempt  | which  had  come  before  the  council,  would  pro- 
them  from  tbe  operation  of  the  Company  1 bably  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  profession 
Acts,  and  they  will  be  released  from  the  liability  ! more  generally  to  subscribe  to  its  funds.  Ulti- 
of  winding  up  provisions.  By  the  Act  of  1869,  1 mately  a resolution  was  come  to,  that  a copy  of 
if  they  had  deposited  their  rules  with  the  ■ the  report  and  a letter  of  invitation  to  join  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  they  were  entitled  1 society,  should  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
to  the  benefit  of  the  2-ith  section,  which  enabled  j Institute  whose  name  did  not  at  present  appear 
them  to  prosecute  defaulting  officers  5 by  the  new  1 on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  Society. 

Bill  they  will  cease  any  longer  to  benefit  by  this  ! The  hon.  secretary  stated  that  twenty-fiva- 


Act,  bat  the  trade-unions  will  on  registration 
under  the  new  Act  obtain  the  same  power,  or  cor- 
I responding  advantage.  The  Board  of  Trade  will 
I iu  future  be  the  registrar.  There  are  several 
advantages  proposed  by  the  new  Bill,  some  of 
them,  probably,  doubtful  in  character.  A trade- 
union  can  in  future  sue  and  be  sued,  by  the 
society’s  officer, — he  can  sue  for  his  salary, 
and  the  society  for  Lis  defalcations  if  any.  A 
trade-uuion  can  also,  under  registration,  in  futnre 
hold  land  by  perpetual  succession,  such  as  a 
site  for  its  premises,  or  whereon  it  may 
, carry  on  business  relating  to  its  proper  functions. 


applicants  had  received  gifts  lost  year,  and 
several  cases  were  obliged  to  be  scantily  relieved, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  council. 

The  audited  report  of  Sir  Wm.  Tite,  the- 
treasurer,  having  been  read,  the  meeting  elected- 
Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt  trustee, in  theplaceofthelate  Mr, 
P.  Hardwick,  E.  A. ; Messrs.  D.  Mocatta,  George 
J.  J.  Mair,  Rowland  Plumbe,  J.  Hayter  Lewis, 
and  Edward  Martineau  on  tbe  council,  in  the 
place  of  the  five  retiring  members;  and  Messrs. 
H.  Jarvis  and  Charles  Fowler  as  auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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Donations  were  annonnced  of  one  guinea  each 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles  and  Messrs.  Lander 
& Bedels,  and  5Z.  10s.  from  Mr,  Phene,  5Z.  from 
Mr.  Mair,  31.  Ss.  from  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  and 
51.  from  Mr.  D.  Mocatta. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  treasurer,  council, 
auditors,  chairman,  and  hon.  secretary,  oon- 
claded  the  basiness  of  the  meeting. 


KOCHESTER  CASTLE  COMPETITION. 

The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  sac- 
cessfcl  competitors  for  the  best  plans  and  de- 
signs for  laying  out  the  grounds  surrounding 
Rochester  Castle  as  a public  park  and  pleasure- 
ground,  assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Friday, 
the  10th  inst.,  to  make  their  final  award  of  the 
prizes.  Fifty  plans  and  designs  were  sent  in 
for  the  decision  of  the  committee,  many  of  them 
possessing  points  of  merit.  Afoer  a considera- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  designs  the  corporation 
4ind  committee  awarded  the  first  prize  of  40Z.  to 
Messrs.  Barnett  & Hook,  whose  design  was 
•marked  “ Norma  ; ” the  second  prize,  also  of  40Z., 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Gay,  whose  plans 
were  marked  R. ; ” and  the  third  prize  of  20Z.  to 
Mr.  John  Drake,  who  selected  for  his  motto 
" The  Garden  of  the  Medway.”  The  work  of 
laying  out  the  grounds  will  be  at  once  proceeded 
with. 


PAVILION  FOR  THE  WIMBLEDON  CAMP. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  the 
•Duke  of  Cambridge  announoed  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  National  RiQe  Association  that  they 
had  determined  to  erect  a restaurant  at  the 
Wimbledon  Camp.  Already  the  matter  has  pro- 
gressed so  far,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee held  last  week  the  plans  for  the  proposed  , 
building,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Exeter 
Hall,  were  finally  approved. 

The  building,  which  is  now  being  carried  out, 
is  a pavilion  constructed  mostly  of  wood,  and 
will  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  super- 
ficial feet.  It  will  contain  a bar  about  200  fc. 
long  by  40  ft.  wide  ; a second-class  dining-room, 
capable  of  dining  600  persons ; a first-class 
dining-room  for  half  that  number,  and  waiting 
and  retiring  rooms,  &o.  A canteen, 'about  80  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  will  form  a separate  pavilion. 

Along  the  front  will  be  a verandah  about 
200  ft.  long,  constructed  with  semioircular  inter- 
lacing ribs  springing  from  upright  posts.  The 
maia  pavilion  will  be  roofed  in  eight  bays,  aud 
covered  with  striped  and  fringed  canvas.  Two 
octagonal  turrets  at  each  end  of  the  front  eleva- 
tion will  accentuate  tbs  wings,  and  a centre  por- 
tion will  be  carried  up  higher  than  the  general 
height  of  walls,  forming  a balcony  over  the 
verandah.  On  the  side  elevation  an  octagonal 
turret  will  terminate  the  ends,  aud  in  the  centre 
will  be  a square  one.  The  gables  which  will 
project  on  the  front  elevation  will  be  finished 
with  ornamental  barge-boards,  and  will  cross  at 
the  apex  in  a V form. 

As  the  buildings  will  have  to  be  taken  down 
at  the  close  of  the  Camp  Meeting,  and  re-ereoted 
each  snoceeding  year,  the  method  of  ooustruc- 
tion  is  adapted  to  facilitate  this  necessity.  The 
walls  will  be  made  in  sections  of  a uniform  size, 
to  be  put  together  with  boles,  and  the  parts  will, 
as  a rale,  be  interchangeable. 

It  is  proposed  to  oolonr  the  whole  buildiog  in 
•distemper,  and  to  have  it  picked  out  and  sten- 
cilled in  parts. 


ALL  SAINTS’  PARISH  CHURCH, 
HERTFORD. 

DRY  ROT. 

Tue  floor  of  this  church,  which  was  reseated  in 
1866,  has  been  attacked  by  dry  rot,  and  on  the 
Bth  inst.  a vestry  meeting  was  held  in  the 
church,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  architects  and 
builders  employed  on  that  ocoasion  were  liable. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  is  what  is  called  diocesan 
architect,  a modern  creation  of -very  dangerous 
character,  had  been  instructed  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  floor.  His  report  was  read, 
and  a slashing  report  we  are  told  io  was.  A 
highly  respectable  landowner  in  the  county 
writes  to  us  to  complain  of  it.  He  says,  if  it 
were  intended  to  frighten  the  whole  parish  and 
exasperate  them  against  their  late  architects, 
it  must  be  deemed  a success,  aud  he  condemns 
it  as  going  purposely  to  the  very  extreme  in  its 
statements.  According  to  this  correspondent, 
the  report  insinuates  that  no  dry-rot  existed  when 


the  church  was  reseated,  that  there  is  very  little 
ventilation,  that  the  whole  floor  must  now  be 
cleared  away,  not  “a  fragment”  of  the  present 
wood-work  must  be  roused,  the  church  must  be 
closed  at  once  and  “ not  reused  for  six  months.” 
He  maintains  that  much  milder  remedies  might 
be  successfully  applied,  and  he  uses  terms  with 
reference  to  the  object  of  the  report  which  we 
do  not  care  to  repeat. 

The  churchwardens  appear  to  be  somewhat  of 
our  correspondent’s  opinion,  for  they  reported  at 
the  meeting  in  question  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  will  be  either  desirable  or  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  sweeping  recommendations  in 
the  report,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  700Z.  j 
chat  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  dry-rot  can  be 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  taking  up  the  sittings 
and  theflooring  wherever  thedry-rob  fungi  shall  be 
found,  by  replacing  the  defective  joists  and  floor- 
boards with  good  seasoned  timber ; by  thoroughly 
saturating  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  (new  and 
old)  with  vitriolic  acid,  aud  by  covering  the  soil 
under  the  flooring  with  quick-lime,  to  prevent 
any  further  germination  of  the  fungi,  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  secure  admission  of  air  j 
and  that  the  works  can  bo  properly  executed  by 
removing  a portion  of  the  sittings  and  the 
flooring,  and  replacing  them  week  by  week,  so 
that  the  church  may  be  open  for  divine  worship 
OQ  Sundays.  Ultimately  a committee  was 
appointed  to  look  into  both  reports,  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  one  or  the  other  for 
adoption. 


TENDERS  THAT  REQUIRE 
EXPLANATION. 

Some  recent  differences  between  the  tenders 
of  respectable  contractors  for  the  same  work, 
reported  aud  commented  on  in  our  pages, 
have  excited  much  surprise  throughout  the 
ooQutry,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
foundations  for  the  proposed  Law  Courts.  Bub 
these  pale,  and  must  hide  their  diminished  heads, 
before  a list  of  tenders  sent  in  a few  days  ago  to 
the  Local  Board  of  Sale  for  sewage  works,  Mr. 
A.  G.  McBeath  being  the  engineer.  The  tenders 
were  for  four  separate  contracts,  and  the  highest 
two  and  lowest  two  of  a dozen  sent  in  for  the 
whole  stand  thus : — 


Jewitt  & Nioholl £11,S68  3 IJ 

Naylor,  Brothers  9,3'i6  0 0 

Ab.  Woll'enden  4,655  0 0 

Robt,  JeHreys  (accepted)  4,33:2  0 0 


In  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  highest  tender, 
which  is  calculated  to  the  nioeness  of  Ss.  l^d. 
(mark  the  lid.),  is  2f  times  that  of  the  lowest. 
The  same  quantities  were  supplied  to  all  by  one 
surveyor,  Mr.  Joseph  Cummins,  and  the  difference 
does  not  result  from  any  accidental  wholesale 
mistake,  because  it  runs  through  alt  the  separate 
contracts.  Thus,  for  the  first  of  the  four 
contracts,  Jewitt  & Nioholl  tender  ab  5,097t. 
143.  2id.,  while  Robert  Jeffreys  puts  it  down  ab 
1,722Z. } and  in  the  third  of  the  contracts,  the 
lowest  amount  is  8671.,  the  highest,  2,3291.  Os. 
lOid.  Surely,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  of 
contractors  as  well  as  the  public,  we  are  justified 
in  again  askiug — nay,  bound  to  ask — for  some 
explanation  of  sneh  differences,  which  are 
nothing  short  of  shameful. 


FLUE  PIPES. 

Sir, — I shall  be  very  thankful  to  yon,  or  to  any 
of  your  correspondents,  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  Jlue-pipes  for  chimneys.  I find,  so  far 
as  I have  inquired,  a great  difference  of  opinion 
about  them,  some  saying  that  the  soot  is  con- 
tinually couiiug  down  in  small  quantities,  and 
also  that  chimneys  so  constructed  generally 
smoke.  That  these  defects  should  be  found 
where  the  flue-pipes  are  glazed  inside  I can 
quite  understand  ; bub  I am  told  that  they  occur 
also  where  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is  an  im- 
portant question  to  many,  aud  just  now  especially 
so  to  One  Building  a House. 


MID-LONDON  COMMUNICATION 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

NEW  STREETS,  AND  UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY,  LEICESTER-SQUARE,  &o. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Bidgood, 
the  St.  James’s  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  pub  forth  a long-oouoeived 
project  for  effecting  a more  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  north  and  south  parts  of 
the  metropolis  vii  Charing-oross,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  street,  60  ft.  wide,  continuing 


Tottenham-court-road  straight  through  Soho  to 
Leicester-square,  and  thence  by  the  western  end 
of  the  National  Gallery  bo  Trafalgar-square.* 

For  the  promoting  of  this  project,  Mr.  Bid- 
good  succeeded  in  forming  a committee,  con- 
sisting of  a limited  representation  of  the  vestries 
of  the  parishes  more  immediately  affected 
by  the  proposition,  viz.,  St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  St. 
James’s,  St.  George’s  (Hanover-square),  St. 
Giles’s,  and  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s, 
Westminster.  And  this  body,  in  meetings  at 
the  vestry-room  of  St.  Ann’s — under  the  chair- 
manship  of  Mr.  Bacon  (Sewell  & Cross)  and  the 
secretaryship  of  Mr.  Allen,  jun.,  solicitor,  of 
Carliale-street  (vestry  clerk  of  St.  Ann’s)  — 
having  taken  up,  diligently  prosecuted  the 
matter. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  National  Gallery 
buildiog  at  its  western  end  adjoins  on  thehonsea 
of  Pall-mall  East,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  latter  on 
some  small  tenements  forming  one  end  of  a court 
(Marlborough-court — a sort  of  little  rookery). 
At  the  public  exhibition  of  the  designs  of  the 
competing  arohiteots  for  the  rebuilding  of  this 
edifice,  several  of  the  drawings,  showing,  as  they 
did,  a return  to  the  main  facade  at  this  part, 
with  ornamental  western  frontage — and  more 
particularly  noticeable  in  this  way  was  the 
elevation  drawing  of  the  favourite  set  (B.  M. 
Barry’s)  — conclusively  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  (and  very  rightly  so  too)  intended  that 
the  edifice  at  this  part  should  stand  isolated.  A 
consequent  inference  from  this  being,  that  a 
considerable  width  of  open  space  would  be  pro- 
vided at  this  side  of  the  intended  new  edifice  by 
purchasing  and  pulling  down  the  buildings  that 
now  occupy  the  ground  there.  The  committee, 
on  turning  over  the  circumstances  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  regarding  the  building  of  a new 
National  Gallery  still  a settled  thing, — were  led 
to  think  that  this  obtained  space,  instead  of 
being  merely  a railed-in  courtyard,  might  be 
utilised  to  the  formation  of  a street  to  skirt  the 
flank  of  the  building  closely ; after  the  manner  of 
the  south  side  of  the  New  Foreign  Office. 

It  was  suggested  too,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  vastly  enhanced  grandeur  the  national 
edifice  would  acquire  by  being,  on  another  of  its 
sides,  given  elevation  on  a leading  thoroughfare, 
as  well  as  the  accessibility  of  the  institution 
greatly  increased,  the  Government  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  so  far  oo-operate  in  the 
new  street  project  as  the  undertaking, — on  the 
sufficient  understanding  that  the  street  would 
afterwards'  be  completed  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works, — to  advise  the  taking  of  a grant 
for  the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  preaont 
adjoining  properties,  extending  from  Pall-mall 
upwards  to  the  length  in  that  direction  of  the 
proposed  new  National  Gallery  site  (that  is,  the 
northern  end  of  the  barracks  block),  and  to  a 
width  Buffioient  for  conversion  to  a street.  On 
the  other  hand,  again,  it  was  thought  that,  with 
such  a concession  obtained, — a concession,  be  it 
observed,  by  which  a considerable  portion  of  the 
ooat  of  the  formation  of  tho  street  would  be 
borne  by  the  National  Exchequer, — the  project, 
it  was  thought,  would  so  commend  itself  to  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  as  to  insure  its  immediate 
adoption  and  prosecution.  An  effort,  however, 
put  forth  to  bring  about  this  seemingly  desirable 
aud  equitable  arrangement  resulted  in  failure. 
The  matter  being  put  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  Her 
Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  a 
deputation,  the  hon.  gentleman,  after  a courteous 
attention  to  the  application,  gave,  in  reply,  no 
hope  of  any  co-operation  in  the  project  by  that 
department,  alleging  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  at  present  to  erect  a 
new  National  Gallery  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
contemplated  when  the  designs  which  the  depu. 
tation  had  referred  to  were  called  for. 

Consequent  on  this  disappointment,  the  pro- 
ject of  the  New-street  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
through,  when  a new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
effort  by  the  coming  forward  of  an  offer  by  the 
promoters  of  a railway  to  go  halves  in  the  outlay 
in  baying  up  possession  ol  the  properties  ou  the 
greater  part  of  the  route,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  street  line  ready  for  the  builder,  iu  conside- 
ration of  being  allowed  to  make  their  railway 
nnder  the  carriage-road  of  the  same. 

The  railway  interest  here  referred  to,  and 
of  which  Messrs.  Toogood,  Parliamentary 
agents,  aud  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  engineer,  were 
the  official  organa  on  the  occaaion,  is  the  com- 
pany that  fire  years  ago  obtained  an  Act  for  t e 
making  of  a railway  from  the  Camden  station 


* A similar  line  of  road  had  been  marked  out 
pages.— Ed. 
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of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  to 
Gharing-cross,  to  bo  an  nnderground  work,  and, 
— through  a great  part  of  its  length, — a street 
formed  above,  the  latter  to  be  presented  to  the 
metropolis  gratis.  The  enormous  extra  outlay, 
however,  which  the  last-named  condition  in  its 
fuldlment  involved,  making  it  moat  obvious  that 
the  undertaking  would  not  pay,  the  construction 
of  the  line  had  to  be  abandoned.  And  now  the 
party,  in  the  event  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
being  induced  to  give  sanction  to  the  scheme,  on 
the  principle  of  joint  expenditure,  as  before 
stated,  would  ba  willing  to  introduce  a Bill  into 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  for  liberty  to 
make  such  deviation  from  the  line  originally 
proposed  as  would  make  the  same  fit  in  with  the 
proposed  new  street. 

The  terms  of  this  offer  being  acquiesoed  in  by 
the  committee,  the  two  parties  thereupon 
united,  the  case  being  thenceforth  proceeded 
with  on  the  understanding  of  equal  partnership. 
And  in  due  course  the  scheme  completed  is 
placed  before  the  Metropolitan  Board,  a deputa- 
tion,— in  which  the  M.Ps.  for  Westminster  and 
other  influential  persons  took  part, — attending 
on  the  presentation. 

The  probable  expense  of  acquiring  the  pro- 
perties on  the  railway  partnership  parts  of  the 
route,  after  deducting  the  “ set  ofl’’’  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  building  sites,  has  been 
estimated  by  the  railways’  surveyor,  at  400,0001. ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  now  under  con- 
sideration a memorial  from  the  Company,  pray- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  the  scheme,  and 
to  contribute  one-half  the  coat  of  so  much  of  the 
outlay  as  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  proposal 
to  form  the  new  street.  The  Bill  seeking  legis- 
lative sanction  of  the  work,  nnder  the  title 
of  the  *'  Euston,  St.  Panoras,  and  Cbaring-cross 
Railway,”  is  now  in  Parliament,  and  has  passed 
the  second  reading. 

The  railway  division  of  the  project  is  prima- 
rily (as  before  intimated)  the  formation  of  a 
connecting  link  between  the  systems  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  from  its 
terminus  at  Euston-square,  as  also  the  Midland 
at  King’e-oroas,  and  the  South-Eastern  at 
Charing-cross,  by  means  of  an  underground 
line. 

The  starting-point  may  be  considered  to  bo 
the  west  side  of  the  Midland  Torraious,  where, 
from  junction  with  its  (the  Midland's)  low-level 
line,  it  strikes  off  in  the  westerly  direction.  At 
Euston-square,  the  connexion  with  the  London 
and  North-Western  joins  in,  by  means  of  two 
branches,  one  coming  from  either  side  of  the 
Euston  Terminus.  The  line  thence  proceeding 
in  main,  and  touching  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  (where  it  will  have 
a station,  with  exchange  communication),  crosses 
at  once,  at  the  point  of  their  intersection,  under 
the  Euston-road  and  Tottenham-court-road,  and, 
at  a lower  level,  the  Metropolitan  rail.  From 
hence  it  bears  round  to  a southerly  direction,  and 
passes  down  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  of  the 
west  side  of  Tottenham-court-road  throughout 
its  length,  and  crossing  Oxford-street' just  east 
of  the  Oxford  Music-hall,  falls  into  the  line  of 
the  proposed  new  street  near  the  junction  of 
Crown-street,  reaching  Leicester-square  by 
Leicester-place  ; then  curving  to  the  east  in  its 
course  through  the  square,  and  dropping  to  the 
line  of  Hemming’s-row  and  Cliandos-street, 
bends  round  by  the  north  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
and  passes  under  the  Strand  midway  between 
Villiers  and  Buckingham  streets.  From  this 
point,  by  a practical  gradient  running  obliquely 
over  Villiera-street,  the  level  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Rail  is  reached  towards  the  viaduct  end 
of  the  terminus. 

The  total  length  of  the  line,  inclusive  of  the 
short  branches,  is' two  miles  and  a half.  There 
are  to  be  intermediate  stations — all  of  which  are 
to  be  open  to  the  upper  air — at  Gower-street, 
Goodge-street,  Oxford-street,  Leicester-square 
(north  side),  and  the  Strand  (north  side).  It  is 
to  be  sought,  also,  to  run  into  the  Metropolitau 
Extension  Railway,  which  passes  under  the 
Thames  Embankment,  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  a branch  on  a practical  incline,  striking  out 
eastward  at  the  point  of  the  emergence  from  the 
Strand  j by  which,  it  is  said,  the  Bank  Station  of 
the  last-named  line  would  be  placed  within  a 
twelve  minutes’  passage  from  Oxford-street,  or 
ten  from  Leicester-square. 

The  new  street  division  of  the  scheme — and 
to  which  more  particularly  this  paper  must  be 
considered  to  have  reference — is  comprised  in 
three  parts  ; and,  for  convenience  of  rel'erence 
here,  will  ba  distinguished  as  Section  1,  Sec- 
tion 2,  and  Sections  (see  annexed  plan).  The 


first  and  principal  piece  (Section  1)  is  the  line 
from  Tottenham-court-road  to  Leicester-square, 
— a catting  of  650  yards  run,  driven  indiscri- 
minately through  an  entirely  built-over  district, 
the  railway,  as  previously  intimated,  being  be- 
neath it  through  its  entire  length.* 

The  section  No.  2 is  the  line  traversing  east 
and  west,  and  is  in  effect  a revival — suggested  by 
the  railway  partnership  — of  a metropolitan 
communication  improvement  songhttobe  effected 
ten  years  ago,  viz.,  a new  street  for  continuing 
Piccadilly  vid  Coventry-street  directly  to  the 
line  of  the  Strand  vid  King  William-street  f 

According  to  the  present  scheme,  the  same 
thing  in  eflect  will  now  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  formation  of  a short  bit  of  new  street,  of 
less  than  100  yards’  run,  extending  from  the 
west  end  of  Hemming’s-row  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  Leicester-square  (a  work,  too,  which 
the  railway  partnership  embraces),  thence  to  be 
connected  with  Coventry-street  by  the  roadway 
being  made  to  strike  right  across  the  square, 
it  being  assumed,  as  regards  the  Hemming’s-row 
part  of  the  line,  that  that  thoroughfare  will  be 
widened  by  the  setting  back  of  the  frontage  of 
the  buildings  about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  St.  Martin’s  Workhouse  there,  for  the  interim 
enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery.  Ou  this 
line,  also,  from  Leicester-square  to  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  the  railway  will  be  beneath.  The  import- 
ance of  this  section  of  the  work — considered 
even  by  itself — can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
By  it  the  western  approach  to  the  City,  ■uiA 
Piccadilly  and  the  Strand,  assumes  a direct  line, 
and  effects  a saving  in  distance  between  the 
Picoadilly-circns  and  the  point  of  the  confluence 
with  the  Strand  (Agar-strest)  of  some  300  yards 
as  compared  with  the  present  devious  route  of 
Charing-cross, — a distance  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  Haymarket  or  Waterloo-place  j with  a 
gradient  in  no  part  of  the  line  exceeding  1 fc.  in 
150  ft.,  as  against  1 ft.  in  35  ft.,  which  the  Hay- 
market  or  Waterloo-place  gives  throughout  their 
length,  And,  furthermore,  the  quantity  of 
traffic  it  would  draw  off  from  the  West  Strand 
would  materially  tend  to  ease  the  inconvenience 
constantly  accruing  at  that  spot,  particularly  at 
the  train  times  of  the  great  railway  termini 
there. 

Section  No.  3 is  the  short  space  of  street  from 
Leicester-square^ down  to  Trafalgar-square, — a 
continuation  of  the  main  Hue  (Section  1),  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  connected  by  a road- 
way being  made  straight  across  the  square. 

But  as  the  railway  partnership  does  not  apply 
to  this  section,  and  the  Government,  as  before 
stated,  making  no  sign  of  co-operation,  and  it 
being  the  understood  practice  of  the  Spring- 
gardens  Board  to  decline  the  taking  op  for 
execution  recommendations  coming  in  this  way, 
unless  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  part 
only  of  the  coat  of  the  work  is  to  be  a charge 
on  its  funds,  t.  e.,  metropolitan  rates,  the  going 
in  for  its  formation  had  foe  the  time  to  be 
set  aside.  Bat  as  the  great  end  sought  in 
the  original  projection  would, — by  the  lineof  New- 
street,  thus  stopping  short  at  Leicester-square, — 
be  but  imperfectly  attained,  it  will  be  obvions 
that  if  the  design  for  that  portion  passes  for 
execution,  the  same  as  regards  this  piece  mast 
necessarily  soon  follow. 

And  it  may  yet  be  that  the  Government, — on 
the  other  portions  of  this  project  assuming  a 
more  positive  reality, — may  be  iudneed  to  come 
forward  with  a contribution  in  aid  of  the  work, 
even  thoogh  no  alteration  in  the  National 
Gallery  edifice  at  that  part  is  to  take  place. 
The  priceless  value  of  the  public  treasures  in 
that  way,  surely  makes  it  worth  something  to  the 
nation  for  the  Gallery  containing  them  getting 
set  free  of  the  numerous  now  incumbering  tene- 
ments here,  and  relieved  from  the  danger  of 
fire  being  communicated  from  this  direction, 
which  the  introduction  of  a street  here  would 
effectoally  do. 

With  even  a moderate  contribution  from  that 
soorce,  the  formation  of  this  section  of  the  pro- 
ject would  be  rendered  a by  no  means  heavy 
affair ; which  a slight  glance  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  route  proposed  for  it,  discloses. 
Thus  from  the  south  side  of  Leicester-square  to 
Trafalgar-square  is  under  200  yards.  St. 
Martin’s-atreet  is  in  the  direct  line.  By  adapt- 
ing the  line  of  that  street,  and  utilising  the  west 
aide  of  it,  and  merely  setting  back  the  range  of 
the  east  side  (the  latter  composed  of  properties, 
with  trifling  exception,  of  very  inferior  class). 


* As  respects  this  street,  the  annexed  plan  shows  only 
the  point  of  its  junction  with  Leicester-square. 
t See  J3idlde>-,  Jan.  26,  lo6l. 


two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  new  street  is 
accomplished.  The  remaining  sixty  yards, — i.e., 
from  the  lower  end  of  St.  Martin’s-street, — 
would  be  a cutting  through,  first,  a stable-yard; 
secondly,  the  blind  end  of  a court  (the  before- 
mentioned  Marlborough-conrt) ; and,  thirdly, 
through  into  Pall-mall  East,  for  which  the  first 
three  houses  of  that  street  would  perhaps  be 
required. 

The  approach  thence  to  Charing-cross  being 
the  fine  piece  of  street-way, — the  west  side  of 
Trafalgar-square.  And  thus  would  be  completed 
a main  arterial  line  of  thoroughfare,  direct,  com- 
modious, and  uninterrupted,  entirely  crossing 
Mid-London,  and  calculated  especially  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  between  the  vast  popu- 
loos  districts  of  Pancras,  Kentish  Town. 
Camden  Town,  Hampstead,  Higbgate,  &c.,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Westminster  and  the  further- 
off  southern  districts  on  either  side  of  the 
Thames  on  the  other ; and  secondarily,  by  the 
divergence  at  Leicester-square  to  the  line  of  Pic- 
cadilly,between  the  said  northern  parts  and  the 
western  districts.  South  Kensington,  Brompton, 
and  Belgravia. 

The  desirability  of  embracing  the  opportunity 
here  presented  of  getting  this  new  street, — and  in 
its  thus  complete  form, — cannot  admit  of  a donbt, 
practicable  as  the  whole  work  is,  under  the 
attending  circumstances,  at  an  expense  so 
moderate  as  compared  with  the  outlay  on  any  of 
that  score  or  so  of  kindred,  operations  executed 
on  Loudon  daring  the  last  half-century ; yet  pro- 
mising results,  in  degree  of  usefulness,  inferior 
probably  to  none  of  them. 

As  respects  Leicester-square,  too,  it  may  be 
observed  that  for  a period  extending  baeix 
through,  at  least,  the  last  generation,  the  enclosed 
portion  of  this  square  has  been  uninterruptedly 
a public  nuisance — a seeming  reflection  on  metro- 
politan local  self-government  action.  But  so 
positioned  appears  to  be  the  place  as  respects 
ownership  rights  as  to  render  the  existing 
powers  of  the  local  authorities  inoperative  to  the 
bringing  about  of  any  amelioration  in  its  dia- 
graceful  condition.  And  now  we  are  promised, — 
which  promise  fulfilled  would  be  a greater  evil 
still, — that  the  ground  is  to  be  built  upon  ! ^ An- 
opportunity  is,  however,  here  presented  of  turn- 
ing the  unsightly  waste  to  account  in  a manner 
which,  whilst  importantly  contributing  to  the- 
facilitation  of  public  traffic,  the  open  apace  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  place  made  ornamental. 

To  that  end,  in  the  general  scheduling  of  the 
properties  to  be  taken  for  the  line  of  the  street 
and  rail,  the  enclosure  of  Leicester-square  has 
been  included,  and  any  right  that  may  be  found 
to  attach  to  the  place  will  thus,  at  some  price 
or  other,  be  bought  np. 

Surely  the  bare  fact  of  the  long-continued 
total  disregard  of  ownership  obligations  in  re- 
spect to  decent  maintenance  of  the  place,  and 
patent  to  all  London,  must  give  the  claimant  a 
sufficiently  low  standing  before  either  Par- 
liamentary committee,  or  compensation  jury,  to- 
ensure  the  getting  possession  of  the  place,  a 
by  no  means  difficult  or  costly  affair. 

By  what  has  been  propounded  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  a roadway  con- 
necting both  of  the  proposed  lines  of  new  street 
wonld  cross  Leicester-square  diagonally,  inter- 
secting near  its  centre,  giving  a triangnlar- 
sbaped  space  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
square.  The  former, — in  width  uniform  with  the 
carriage-way  portion  of  the  new  streets, — would 
be  pitched  or  macadamised  as  the  said  streets. 
The  latter,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  handsomely 
paved  over  in  slabs  of  various  coloured  stones 
set  in  geometric  patterns ; or  in  similar  orna- 
mental style  in  asphalte  5 or,  it  might  be, — taking 
into  consideration  the  remarkably  public  position 
the  place  is,  and  the  very  centre  of  London, — that 
these  spaces  should  receive  high  architectural  or 
statuary  adornment.  The  Orange-street  pump- 
ing establishment  hard  by,  which  could  con- 
veniently give  the  necessary  water  supply, 
suggesting  also  fountains  after  the  manner  of 
Trafalgar-square.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the 
details  of  any  each  lay-out  it  will  probably  be 
seen  that  the.  place  would  be  rendered  more 
effectively  ornamental  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
area  to  be  so  treated,  practicable  by  adding  to 
the  present  enclosure  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  paved  footway  next  the  railings  ; and  perhaps 
a slice  might  be  spared  from  the  carriage-ways 
also,  since  on  these  (at  least,  on  three  of  them) 
there  will  bo  no  traffic  when  the  new  crossing 
roads  are  brought  into  use.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, one  condition  must  be  observed,  that  all  be 
open  so  that  the  public  may  freely  traverse  the 
place  in  every  direction.  F.  C. 
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■'SPANISH  PICTURES  DRAWN  WITH 
PEN  AND  PENCIL.” 

Tue  book  jast  now  published  nnder  this  title 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence  (as 
a popular  work)  of  its  illustrations.*  With  such 
an  outlay  as  the  publication  must  have  incurred 
it  will  require  a very  large  sale  to  make  it  remu- 
nerative, and  this  the  organisation  of  the  Society 
that  issues  it,  and  the  merits  of  the  work, 
will  doubtless  secure  for  it.  It  is  very  agree- 
ably written,  and  conveys  a vivid  and  correct 
impression  of  the  aspect  and  manners  of  the 
country.  The  writer  is  forcibly  struck,  as  every 
observant  visitor  must  be,  with  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present  of  Spain,  the 
evidences  everywhere  observable  of  its  energy 
and  greatness  in  former  centuries  and  of  a base 
and  ignoble  present.  The  canse  of  this  de- 
generacy he  linds  in  the  blighting  despotism  of 
the  Papacy,  ’ beneath  which  all  freedom  and 
courage  perished.  A change  has  been  effected, 
reaction  has  set  in,  and  a defiant  infidelity 
threatens  to  take  the  place  of  bigoted  supersti- 
tion. Thousands,  however,  he  asserts,  have  be- 
come Protestants ; and  in  a sober,  rational, 
religions  freedom  there  is  yob  hope  for  Spain.  A 
very  few  years  ago  some  English  engineers 
of  our  acquaintance  who  met  on  a Sunday 
to  read  the  Bible  and  say  their  prayers  toge- 
ther wore  imprisoned  and  persecuted  : now  the 
Protestant  congregations  are  in  many  places 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation  provided  for 
them.  The  second  chapter^of  the  book,  Paris 
to  Madrid,”  includes  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Basque  Provinces,  by  Miss  E.  J. 
Whately.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Madrid,  the  Esoorial,  and  Segovia,  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce,  as  a specimen  of 
the  illustrations,  a view  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Cathedral  at  Segovia.  Our  author  has  very  little 
to  say  about  arohiteoture, — too  little  j — and  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  gives  no  account  of  the 
building.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1525, 
and  is  one  of  the  large  class  of  over-adorned 
cathedrals  built  in  Spain  about  that  time,  when 
the  lohuroh  was  rich  and  powerful.  They  are 
remarkable  rather  for  elaboration  of  ornament 
than  for  excellence  of  general  design,  and  are  to 
be  found  only  in  Spain.  Segovia  is  a particu- 
larly interesting  city,  of  most  ancient  memory. 
Pre-Roman,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Moorish  remains 
are  to  be  met  with.  The  Alcazar,  a stronghold  of 
the  Moorish  rulers,  and  the  Aqueduct  attributed 
to  Vespasian  are  things  to  be  seen.  The  latter 
lofty  structure  is  described  as  being  “ constructed 
of  granite  blocks,  about  2 ft,  square,  which  are 
hewn  and  fitted  with  such  admirable  accuracy 
that  they  are  put  together  without  mortar  or 
cement  of  any  kind.”  Very  few  of  the  blocks 
have  fallen  away. 

The  Esoorial  is  about  35  miles  from  Madrid. 

‘ It  stands  with  a vast  sweep  of  barren  moor  in 
front,  which  stretches  away  into  the  distance,  in 
almost  endless  undulations.  Behind  it  rises  a 
range  of  hills,  of  noble  height  and  form,  dark 
and  savage  in  the  foreground,  till,  as  they  recede 
into  the  distance,  they  melt  into  a tender, 
delicions  blue.  The  scenery  is  like  that  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  A yonng  Scotohman, 
resident  in  Madrid,  told  me  that  he  used  to  run 
over  to  the  Escorial  as  often  as  he  oonld  get 
away  from  his  duties  in  the  city;  it  reminded 
him  so  much  of  ‘ his  own  home.’  But  nowhere  in 
Great  Britain  have  we  a line  of  snow-olad  peaks 
like  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  which  form 
the  northern  horizon.  The  serrated  edges 
stand  up  clear  and  sharp  against  the  sky,  and 
seem,  iu  the  keen,  pure  air,  as  though  they  were 
only  a few  miles  away.  Mr.  Sala  speaks  of  it  as 
a ‘ background  of  mountain  scenery,  more 
beautiful  and  sublime  than  any  I have  seen  out 
of  Mexico.’  In  this  he  probably  exaggerates 
more  suo.  Bub  he  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth 
thau  the  ordinary  run  of  tourists,  who  go  on  re- 
peatiog  the  same  hackneyed  description  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  though  it  had  neither 
grandeur  nor  interest.  Beauty  it  confessedly 
has  none,  but  the  scenery  round  Balmoral  is  not 
more  grand  and  wild,  aud  Balmoral  has  no  chain 
of  snow  peaks  in  view.” 

It  alTords  a striking  illustration  of  the  immense 
size  of  the  Esoorial,  that  even  in  such  a situation 
as  this  it  looks  massive  aud  imposing.  An 
ordinary  palace  would  be  dwarfed  into  insigui. 
ficance  in  this  waste  of  moorland  and  mountain. 
The  stern  and  severe  simplicity  of  its  arohiteo- 

• “ Spanish  Pictures  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil." 
the  Author  of  “ Swiss  Pictures  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil." 
M ith  Illustrations  hy  Gustave  Dord  and  other  eminent 

Artists.  London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  . 


ture,  almost  entirely  without  decoration  or 
ornamentation  of  any  kind,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  scene,  and  adds  to  its  impressiveness.  One 
cannot,  however,  suppress  a smile  at  the 
aptness  of  the  description,  that  “ it  is  like  New- 
gate magnified  a hundred  times,  with  the  cupola 
of  Bethlehem  Hospital  on  the  roof.” 

It  was  built  by  Philip  H.,  and  was  finished 
about  1580.  A well-known  piotnre,  by  Rubens, 
now  in  the  collection  at  Longford  Castle,  near 
Salisbury,  gives  a striking  idea  of  the  desolate 
grandeur  of  the  sice. 

“ Spanish  Pictures,”  will,  doubtless,  induce 
some  more  of  our  travelling  countrymen  to  visit 
it  before  the  year  is  out. 


EUrCH  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

ROEBilOND  AND  VENLOO. 

Although  not  so  rich  in  ancient  domestic 
architecture  as  Belgium  or  Germany,  Holland 
still  contains  many  excellent  examples  of  old 
brick  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  At  Dortreoht  we  find  street  after 
street  of  picturesque  gables, — in  fact,  this  town 
has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  “Dutch  Nurem- 
berg.”  Delft  also  presents  good  examples  of 
“ gabled  fronts ; ” but  the  most  interesting 
specimens  that  we  have  seen  are  at  Roermond 
and  Venloo  : so  we  have  selected  four  examples 
from  these  two  towns  for  illustration.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  none  of  the  four  examples 
given  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  two  of  them  (Nos.  2 
and  4)  have  a very  much  earlier  appearance. 
In  fact,  when  we  first  saw  the  house  represented 
iu  sketch  No.2,  we  were,  for  a moment,  almost  led 
to  believe  it  to  be  a work  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; bub  a closer  examination  of  the  details 
distinctly  proved  it  to  be  of  no  earlier  date  than 
quite  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  is 
this  uncommon ; for  in  many  parts  of  Holland 
there  are  buildings,  especially  church  towers,  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  are  quite  Romanesque 
in  character.  The  tower  of  the  Protestant 
church  at  Velemen,  near  Bois-le-Duc,  is  a curious 
example  of  this  style,  so  thoroughly  Romanesque 
iu  appearance  tliab  only  a very  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  detail  will  convince  the  antiquary 
that  it  is  a very  late,  instead  of  a very  early 
building. 

Holland  possesses  very  few  examples  of  Early 
Domestic  architecture;  in  fact, the  onlyspecimcus 
we  know  of  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century 
are  two  wooden  houses  at  Bois-le-Duo,  which  are 
said  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  if 
not  quite  so  early  as  that  they  are  certainly  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  both  in  a very  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  are  remarkably  interesting  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  but  as  they  are  of  no 
great  service  to  the  practical  architect  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  have  nob  given  an 
illustration  of  them. 

Our  example  No.  1 dates  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
brick  only  being  used  for  the  walling;  all  the 
ornamental  portions  being  executed  in  a warm 
sandstone.  The  basement  story  of  this  interest- 
ing old  house  has,  unfortunately,  been  altered 
within  the  last  few  years.  This  example  is  from 
Roermond. 

No.  2 is  also  from  Roermond,  and  forms  one  of 

series  of  very  similar  gables  adorning  tbe  high 
street  of  that  quaint  old  town.  Unlike  the  I 
former  example,  briok  is  here  used  for  every  j 
purpose,  eveu  for  the  mullious  and  transoms  of  ' 
Che  windows  ; and  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
transoms  are  arched,  as,  of  coarse,  they  would  ^ 
not  have  sufficient  strength  if  built  of  small 
bricks  without  this  arrangement.  Roermond  ! 
contains  many  other  examples  of  domestio  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  has  also  a cathedral  and  two  churches. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher 
is  a large  cruciform  building,  with  very  deep 
transepts,  which,  together  with  the  chancel,  are 
apsidal  in  their  terminations.  There  is  a lofcy 
square  western  tower,  crowned  with  the  ever- 
lasting bulb  spire.  The  aisles  of  the  choir  are 
the  same  height  as  the  choir  itself ; but  the  nave 
has  a large  clearstory.  About  a century  ago 
every  scrap  of  tracery  was  removed  from  the 
windows,  bub  it  is  all  now  being  replaced,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Cuypers.  This  church  is  the 
seat  of  a Roman  Catboiio  bishopric,  established 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  suppressed  in  1802, 
and  re-established  in  1850.  The  fittings  of  the 
church  are  miserable,  and  are  to  be  entirely 
reconstructed  by  Mr.  Cuypers. 


The  ohoroh  of  St.  Mary,  called  the  Minster 
Church,  is  a much  more  interesting  building, 
of  the  Romanesque  period.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  with  lofcy  western  transepts 
and  narthex,  eastern  transept  with  a dome,  and 
four  towers ; bub  as  we  shall  describe  this 
church,  or  give  an  illustration  of  it,  in  a future 
number,  wo  will  say  nothing  more  about  it  at 
present. 

The  third  church  in  Roermond  is  partially 
used  by  the  Calvinists  and  partially  naed  as  a 
barn ; and,  we  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  the 
latter  portion  has  been  far  less  ill-used  than  the 
former,  which  is  simply  a conglomeration  oT 
lofty  pews,  galleries,  and  whitewash.  A new 
entrance  doorway  has  been  erected  in  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  apse,  tbe  pretentiousness  of  which  is 
ooly  equalled  by  its  ugliness  and  utter  nnsuit- 
abloness.  Why  an  architect  should  perpetrate 
the  absurdity  of  putting  a twelfth-century  French 
Gothic  doorway  into  a Dutch  church  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  ; 
and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  this  wretchedly- 
designed  portal  is  entirely  carved  out  of  largo 
blocks  of  granite. 

Of  the  two  examples  of  domestic  architecturo 
which  we  give  from  Venloo,  fig.  4 is  by  far  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  entirely  of  briok,  without 
a single  atom  of  stone  used  in  its  oonstructiou. 
It  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  tho  fifteenth 
century,  though  the  simplicity  and  boldness  of 
the  tracery  in  three  windows  in  the  gable  would 
almost  induce  us  to  ascribe  to  it  an  earlier  date. 
Venloo  contains  many  other  examples  of  domestic 
architecture,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  a later  date, 
and  much  in  the  same  style  as  our  example 
No.  3,  which  is  rather  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful. However,  it  is  an  interesting  example  of 
a building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  bears 
upon  it  a dat^viz.,  1611. 

Venloo  contains  seven  churohes  only,  two  of 
which,  however,  are  used  for  religious  purposes, 
the  other  five  being  all  desecrated.  The  Catholic 
parish  church  (fifteenth  century)  is  very  large 
and  striking.  It  consists  of  four  naves,  all  the 
same  height,  and  nearly  the  same  width.  It  is 
all  vaulted.  The  arch-moulds  are  continous  froui 
tho  bases,  and  there  are  no  capitals.  Three  of 
the  naves  end  in  apses  to  the  east,  and  th& 
fourth  has  a large  blocked-up  east  window.  The 
tracery  has  been  removed  from  most  of  the  win- 
dows, bat  is  now  being  carefully  replaced,  and 
the  windows  filled  with  glass  in  grisaille.  Tbe 
ohurch  contains  a very  fine  cinque-cento  font 
and  cover  of  beaten  brass,  good  fifteenth-century 
stalls,  a Renaissance  high  altar  of  black  and 
white  marble,  remarkably  fine  in  its  way,  a 
curious  old  Calvary,  and  a number  of  good  brass 
candlesticks  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
ohurch  is  entirely  of  briok,  except  the  windows, 
columns,  and  vaulting-ribs. 

Round  the  ohurchyard  are  some  remains  of 
the  old  fortifioations,  with  great  circular  bas- 
tions. They  are  works  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  sixteenth  oantury,  and  are  erected  in 
“ Flemish  bond ; ” and  we  wish  to  call  notice 
to  this  fact,  that  these  bastions,  and  the  similar 
ones  at  Roermond,  are  the  only  examples  of 
Flemish  bond  we  have  met  wLch  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  an  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century ; and  here  the  Flemish 
bond  is  only  used  cohere  the  building  assumes  a 
circular  form,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  froub 
the  fact  that  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  turn  a 
circle  in  what  we  insist  upon  miscalling  “ Eug- 
lish  bond.” 

The  Protestant  parish  church  at  Venloo  hao 
been  so  atrociously  illnsed  that,  whatever  beauty 
it  may  at  one  time  have  possessed,  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  opparentlj/  a building 
of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
but  the  square  nave,  with  its  sash  windows, 
dates  from  the  last  century;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  chancel  is  occupied  by  a 
huge  gallery.  The  tewer  also  has  been  mo- 
dernised. 

Two  of  the  desecrated  churches  are  intei’eating. 
One  of  them  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  tlie 
same  height,  all  v/'.ulted,  with  the  aroh-moulds 
turned  in  red  briox.  There  is  no  tower,  and  the 
western  end  is  adorned  with  mosaic  patterns  in 
red  and  black  tiles.  The  other  is  of  exactly 
similar  plan,  and  has  windows  of  three  lights, 
with  the  tracery  all  in  brick.  It  is  probably  nob 
earlier  in  date  than  quite  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  is  curious  from  the  fact  that  no 
stone  at  all  appears  to  be  used  id  its  oonstroe- 
tion.  We  were  not  able  to  see  the  interior  of 
this  singular  building,  as  it  is  used  for  a military 
store.  The  other  three  desecrated  churohes  are 
too  much  mutilated  to  be  of  any  particular 
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interest,  thoogh  one  of  them  (evidently  a Domi- 
nican church)  is  of  great  size  and  fine  pro- 
portions. 

THE  TRADE  SOCIETIES  CONGRESS. 

On  Saturday  last  the  delegates  concluded 
their  deliberations  at  the  Portland  Rooms,  Foley- 
street,  Marylebone.  Mr.  George  Potter,^  on 
taking  the  chair,  adverted  to  the  deputations 
from  Birmingham  and  Halifax  that  waited  upon 
Mr.  Bruce  on  Friday,  the  lObh  insb.,  remarking 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  concessions  and 
admissions  to  these  influential  employers  made 
the  case  against  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  Bill  much  stronger  for  the  employed. 
With  a clause  so  worded  as  to  be  open  to  the 
objection  of  “extreme  vagueness,”  and  yet 
“ having  to  be  interpreted  by  magistrates  who 
had  neither  a legal  appreciation  nor  education,” 
what  would  become  of  working  men?  He  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  to  whom  they  had 
confided  the  question  should  have  their  hands 
strengthened.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  (Manchester 
Fustian  Cutters) 'thought  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  attempt 
to  fight  the  battle  in  Parliament,  where  the 
strength  of  their  opponents  lay.  Their  course 
and  duty  should  be  to  take  up  strong  ground 
outside  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving  the 
responsibility  of  what  was  dene  in  Parliament 
to  the  members  themselves,  but  repudiating 
altogether  the  imputations  cast  upon  working 
men  by  this  clause.  Ultimately,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously  to  empower  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  use  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the  3rd 
clause,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  amend- 
ments in  the  other  clauses  as  were  requisite  and 
necessary  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  j 
and  further  to  empower  them  to  convene  another 
general  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  centres  of 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  they  should 
find  it  to  be  necessary,  with  a recommendation 
to  working  men  to  hold  meetings  on  the  subject 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Tarious  other 
resolutions  were  carried  in  like  manner,  the 
three  first  proposed  from  the  chair, — viz., 
that  the  Congress  could  not  separate  without 
recording  its  opinion  that  primary  education 
should,  without  delay,  be  applied  to  every  child, 
and  technical  education  opened  to  every  person 
connected  with  the  indnstry  of  the  country ; 
that  the  attention  of  the  Government  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  questions  affecting  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  working  men  never 
include  members  of  their  own  class,  and  that, 
with  a view  of  making  snoh  inquiries  more 
satisfactory,  working  men  should  always  form 
part  of  these  commissions  ; that  the  members  of 
the  Congress  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 
urging  their  constituents  to  promote  industrial 
partnerships,  and  to  use  their  united  capital  for 
the  purposes  of  self-employment  5 that  the 
present  taxation  of  the  country,  both  imperial 
and  local,  were  enormons  and  burdensome,  and 
required  readjustment,  so  that  income  and  pro- 
perty should  bear  its  fair  share,  and  the  burdeos 
on  labour  be  proportionately  reduced ; that  the 
waste  lands  of  the  country  should  be  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of  its  unemployed  labour ; that  there 
ought  to  be  direct  representation  of  labour  in 
Parliament ; and  lastly,  that  the  international 
fraternisation  of  labour  was  a matter  of  the 
most  vital  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the 
industrial  classes  and  the  welfare  of  society  at 
large. 

An  address  to  the  trades-unions,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  and  embodying  the  views  and 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  on  the  application  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  to  trade  disputes, 
was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle  has  undertaken  to  draft  a Permissive  Bill 
to  give  legislative  saaebion  to  the  principle 
wherever  the  masters  and  men  are  willing  to 
adopt  it.  It  was  arranged  that  the  next  annnal 
Congress  should  be  held  at  Nottingham,  00 
Monday,  in  the  second  week  of  January,  1872. 

On  Thursday  the  delegates  were  entertained 
at  dinner  by  Mr.  Flimsoll,  M.F.,  and  on  Satur- 
day by  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  barrister-at-law. 
On  Saturday  evening  a conversazione  was  given 
by  the  members  of  the  London  Artisans’  Club 
and  Institute  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  company  was  not  so  numerous  as 
expected,  in  consequence  of  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  London  previously. 


The  two  deputations  which  waited,  by  appoint- 
ment, npon  Mr.  Bruce,  to  represent  certain 
objections  entertained  by  employers  of  labour  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Trade-unions  Bill,  and 
who  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Muntz, 
M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Dixon,  M.P.,  and  Colonel  Akroyd, 
M.P.,  consisted  of  members  of  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  members  of  the  Bailders’ 
Association,  and  several  gentlemen  from  Halifax, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  (Birmingham)  suggested  that 
the  third  clause  of  the  Bill  required  amend- 
ment ; that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  out 
the  defiaibions  of  “ molestation  and  obstruction.” 
In  explaining  what  was  meant  many  methods  of 
molestation  were  left  out.  Mr.  Bruce  said  the 
great  objection  to  the  words  was  their  extreme 
vagueness,  and  their  having  to  be  interpreted  by 
magistrates  who  had  neither  a legal  apprehension 
nor  education.  It  was  not  necessary  that  every 
sort  of  molestation  should  be  punished  by  law ; 
bub  bis  object  had  been  the  removal  of  the  just 
cause  of  oomplaint.  Mr.Tonks,  of  Birmingham, 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of  any  explana- 
tion or  provision  with  regard  to  what  masters 
might  do  to  their  men  5 and  the  penal  clauses, 
also,  were  not  wide  enough.  Mr.  Bruce  said  the 
only  way  masters  acted  was  to  send  round  a 
" black  list.”  With  regard  to  what  was  and 
what  was  not  to  be  molestation,  great  difference 
of  opinion  had  existed.  He  did  not  see  that  two 
men  quietly  watching  a house  for  the  purposes 
of  a strike  should  be’  indictable.  Mr,  Matthew 
Smith,  of  Halifax,  suggested  that  it  should  be 
expressly  provided  that  workmen  should  not 
interfere  with  masters,  so  as  to  limit  the  number 
of  workmen  they  employed.  Mr.  Bruce  saw  no 
objection  to  introduce  a word  into  the  clause 
having  that  effect.  Mr.  Wright  pointed  ont  that 
workmen  were  forbidden  from  hiding  tools  only, 
bub  the  biding  of  a man’s  coat  would  create 
quite  as  much  annoyance.  Mr.  Bruce  said  the 
clause  could  easily  be  altered  so  as  to  include  all 
a workman’s  property.  In  the  course  of  some 
farther  discussion,  Mr.  Bruce  said  members  of 
union  clubs  knew  quite  well  that  the  primary 
object  was  trade,  and  the  subscriptions  were  for 
enforcing  their  interests,  and  that  being  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  treat  them  as  friendly 
societies. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Master  Builders’  Association  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, in  the  Leeds  Town-hall,  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  Bill  on  the  above 
subject-  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Whiteley,  of  Leeds.  Mr.  W. 
Longley,  of  York,  secretary  to  the  association, 
read  an  elaborate  report  and  comment  on  Mr. 
Bruce’s  Bill.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting,  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolntions  adopted,  was  that  the 
measure  of  the  Government  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  not  calculated  to  promote  a good  feeling 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Government 
to  introduce  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  with  regard  to  compulsory  registra- 
tion, separation  of  funds,  and  the  enforcement  of 
contracts.  The  resolutions  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  London  and  Liverpool  Builders’  Associa- 
tions and  to  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Yorkshire 
branches,  with  the  view  of  securing  their  influ- 
ence in  support  of  the  views  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Barry,  of  York,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings.  Messrs.  Bellerby,  Shafto,  Weatherley,  and 
Longley,  of  York,  were  placed  on  a committee 
to  carry  oat  the  resolutions  adopted. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  NEWLYN. 

A REPOET  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  on  nuisances  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul,  Newlyn,  near  Penzance,  gives 
strong  corroboration  of  wbat  has  been  said  in 
the  Builder.  At  Newlyn  village,  says  this  re- 
port, the  great  majority  of  the  houses  are  un- 
provided with  any  convenience,  and  excrement 
has  to  be  thrown  away  somewhere,  generally 
over  the  cliff,  where  it  is  seen  lodging  along  with 
other  house  filth.  In  parts  of  this  village  the 
cottages  are  so  packed  together  that  there  is  no 
room  for  a privy.  The  vestry  having  had  its 
attention  called  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Conncil  to  the  state  of  the  parish,  continnes  the 
report,  has  appointed  a surveyor  ” to  make  the 
necessary  plana  for  sewers  and  water-supply,” 
has  covered  in  (without  any  particular  advan- 
tage) certain  channels;  and  has  directed  a cart 
to  go  round  the  villages  of  Newlyn  and  Street- 
an-Nowan  twice  a week  to  carry  away  house- 
refuse.  It  appears  from  the  above  that  the 
sewer  authority  contemplates  a watercloset 
system  as  the  means  of  ultimately  disposing  of 


excrement  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  parish, 
and  that  it  is  meanwhile  carrying  out  in  other 
directions  such  work  as  it  regards  as  immediately 
practicable.  This  action  of  the  Board  is,  the 
reporter  thinks,  in  the  right  direction,  but  no 
part  of  it  is  yet  up  to  the  point  of  efficiency. 


THE  TRAMWAY  SYSTEM  AT 
GREENWICH. 

About  three  months  since  a short  length  of 
the  Pimlico,  Peckham,and  Greenwich  Tramway, 
from  Blaokheath-hill  to  New  Cross-gate,  was 
opened  for  traffic.  On  Saturday  last  another 
short  section  was  opened  with  considerable  cere- 
mony from  Greenwiob-road  to  East  Greenwich. 
A fair  amount  of  business  will  probably  be 
secured  by  the  proprietors  of  this  line  when  it 
is  opened  throughout,  which  will  be  at  a remote 
date,  judging  from  the  slow  progress  made 
hitherto;  but  at  present  there  is  not  much  more 
to  depend  upon  for  dividend  than  curiosity 
traffic,  and  a few  casual  pick-up  passengers,  as 
New  Cross-gate,  East  Greenwich,  and  Black- 
heath-hill,  are  not,  in  themselves,  localities  to 
which  many  persons  can  desire  to  be  conveyed. 
There  is  a curious  piece  of  engineering  at  Dept- 
ford Bridge  upon  this  line.  For  a considerable 
length  the  line  is  double,  but  the  trams  are  laid 
so  close  together  that  the  cars  cannot  pass  each 
other;  one  of  them  has  either  to  wait  for  the 
other,  or  to  “ back,”  if  it  meets  a oar  within  a 
certain  space.  The  passengers  who  use  the  cars 
speak  very  favourably  of  their  roominess  and 
comfort,  but  travellers  by  the  ordinary  omuibaaes 
and  other  vehicles  complain  bitterly  of  the 
rattling  and  jolting  they  suffer  from  the  granite 
paving  of  the  tramway  company. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  0/  a Platform.— M the  town-ball,  Lowes- 
tofD,  360  Sunday-school  scholars,  with  their 
teachers,  were  on  a platform,  when  its  sopporta 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  number  were  pre- 
cipitated to  the  floor,  a distance  of  several  feet. 
None  were  killed,  but  many  were  severely 
bruised.  Fortunately,  the  choir  was  standing 
when  singing. 

Fall  <f  a Rouse  at  Yarmouth. — The  inhabitants 
of  Row  132  were  much  alarmed  the  other  day 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  a house.  It  seems  that  a 
w'idow  occupied  No.  27.  The  house  was  her 
own  property,  and  for  some  time  past  it  bad 
exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of  caving  in.  A 
builder  was  consulted,  and  he  was  to  have  com- 
menced the  work  of  reparation,  but  was  saved 
the  trouble  by  the  collapse  of  the  whole  of  the 
back  part  of  the  premises.  Many  of  the  houses 
in  the  rows  are  in  a moat  rickety  condition. 

Fall  of  a Face,  Board  at  Manchester.  — An 
inquest  on  the  body  of  James  White  has  been 
held.  It  appears  that  deceased  was  walking 
along  Bridge-street,  when  a face-board,  run- 
ning along  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  houses 
numbered  43  and  45,  fell  npon  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  board  in  question  was 
described  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  having  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  building 
look  higher  than  it  actually  is,  and  also  to  give 
it  a more  noble  appearance  than  it  would  other- 
wise  present.  It  consisted  of  a piece  of  Quebec 
pine,  abont  39  ft.  long,  16  in.  high,  and  3 in. 
thick,  and  was  in  a very  rotten  condition.  At 
the  time  the  accident  occurred  there  was  a 
strong  March  wind  blowing.  Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde, 
the  city  surveyor,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
wooden  cornices  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist 
for  two  reasons,  viz.,  they  were  liable  both  to 
fall  and  to  fire.  He  said  the  corporation  had  no 
power  to  prevent  them  being  erected,  even  in 
the  case  of  new  buildings.  The  only  suggestion 
he  could  make  was  that  suoh  cornices  should  be 
properly  secured,  and  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  periodical  examination.  In  his  opinion, 
wooden  cornices  were  the  most  dangerous  strno- 
tures  existing  in  the  city.  In  the  present  case, 
had  a person  looked  at  the  board  in  front,  ha 
thought  he  would  have  discovered  the  insecura 
state  of  it.  Afcer  a short  consultation,  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “ accidental  death,”  at  the 
same  time  strongly  censuring  the  agent  of  the 
property  for  neglecting  to  have  the  board  pro- 
perly inspected,  and  concurring  in  Mr.  Lynde’s 
suggestion.  The  coroner  differed  with  the  jury 
on  the  point  of  censure,  and  sent  them  back 
twice  to  reconsider  their  verdict.  The  jury, 
however,  refused  to  alter  their  decision,  and  the 
coroner  consequently  recorded  it. 

Fire  at  Holker  Hall, — A fire  has  produced 
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30,000Z.  worth  of  damage  at  Holker  Hall,  Cart- 
mel,  the  seat  of  the  Dake  of  Devonshire.  The 
fire  was  discovered  by  Lord  Frederick  Caven* 
dish,  brother  of  bis  grace,  in  hia  dressing-room. 
The  whole  house  was  soon  astir,  and  farmers  and 
others  in  the  immediate  locality  came  flocking 
to  the  spot.  The  engine  on  the  Holker  estate 
was  speedily  to  work,  bnt  the  supply  of  water 
at  hand  was  by  no  means  plentiful,  the  only 
Bonroes  being  the  fishpond  on  the  lawn  and  a 
well  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Soon  the  whole 
building  was  in  danger.  The  right  wing  was 
destroyed.  In  this  part  of  the  mansion  were 
the  many  valuable  pictures  and  the  costly 
library.  Efforts  were  made  to  save  as  many 
volumes,  family  relics,  portraits,  statuettes, 
&c.,  as  possible,  and  soon  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  conservatories  was  covered  with  heaps  of 
valuables,  thrown  indiscriminately  together,  and 
costly  carpets  were  spread  over  the  rescued 
property  to  save  it  from  a pouring  rain.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  mansion  has  fallen  a prey  to  the 
fire. 


THE  GOVEKNESSES’  INSTITUTION. 

The  foundation-stone  of  anew  asylum  for  aged 
governesses  has  been  laid  at  Chiselhurst,  on  a 
site  purchased  by  the  Governesses’  Benevolent 
Institution.  The  situation  is  near  the  old  church, 
and  the  building  will  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  Chiselhurst  Common  to  St. 
Mary  Cray  and  Orpington.  The  style,  as  de- 
Bigned  by  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt,  son  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  is  Elizabethan,  the  low  pitch  of  a row 
of  separate  cottage  dwellings  being  relieved  by 
a gable  front  and  porch  to  the  centre  honse, 
which  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  lady  superin- 
tendent. When  complete,  the  asylum  will  form 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  consisting  of  24 
separate  dwellings,  each  of  which  is  designed 
for  one  annuitant  and  her  servant,  and  will 
comprise  fonr  rooms,  kitchen,  scallery,  and  the 
nsnal  offices.  A verandah  will  shelter  the  front 
entrances,  and  a roadway  will  run  round  the 
rear  for  the  convenience  of  the  tradesmen 
supplying  the  inmates  with  goods.  The  cost  of 
the  24  houses  is  estimated  at  15,000^.,  a contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  half  having  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Tongue,  of  Plumstead,  for  about 
half  that  sum. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND 
DRINK. 

A TAPER  on  legislative  measures  for  prevent- 
ing such  adulterations  has  been  read  by  Dr. 
Letheby  to  the  Social  Science  Association. 
Dr.  Latbeby  would  limit  the  application  of 
legislative  measures  to  the  use  of  unwholesome 
substances, — permitting  wholesome  mixtures  to 
be  sold,  provided  they  are'clearly  designated  at 
the  time  of  sale,  by  means  of  a proper  label. 
There  should,  he  considers,  be  a public  analyst 
appointed  by  the  local  authority,  in  exactly  the 
Bamo  manner  ns  the  gas  examiners  are  appointed 
under  the  recent  Metropolitan  Gas  AcC,  and  be 
should  make  the  analysis  of  articles  brought  to 
him  by  the  inspector,  or  by  any  other  pur- 
chaser who  has  taken  the  necessary  precautions 
to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  article,  and  this 
shonld  be  secured  by  proper  regulations.  In 
all  cases  of  adulteration,  or  of  mixtures  in 
fraud  of  the  public,  his  certificate  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  local  authority,  who  shonld 
immediately  send  a copy  of  it  to  the  dealer, 
and  it  shonld  be  regarded  as  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  adulteration  or  of  fraud  5 bnt  the  dealer 
should,  in  case  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  certificate,  have  the  power  of  appealing  to 
a central  authority,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Excise,  who  shonld  refer  the  matter  to 
a chief  analyst,  whose  decision  shonld  be  final 
and  eonclnsive,  and  the  expense  of  this  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  parties  in  default.  In  case 
of  a certificate  of  adulteration  from  the  local 
analyst,  or  from  the  chief  analyst  on  appeal, 
the  local  authority  should  be  required  to 
prosecute  the  matter  before  a justice  in  the 
way  provided  for  in  the  Act. 

In  coarse  of  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Dr.  Letheby  defended  his  somewhat  modified 
strictures  against  adulteration. 

" A large  number  of  thioga  now  in  great  consomption 
[he  remarked]  could  not  bo  supplied  in  the  neceaaary 
quantity  if  in  their  pare  state.  There  was  not  butter 
enough  in  Europe  to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe.  If, 
therefore,  what  had  been  proposed  were  to  take  effect, 
butter  would  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  a few,  and  this  at 
fabulous  prices.  Fat  must  be  used  with  butter,  but  do  not 
let  tradesmen  sell  common  fat  for  good  fat.  Then  there 
were  many  articles  that,  in  a pure  state,  were  not  useable. 


Take  cocoa : a great  part  of  it  was  fat,  and  the  mixing  of 
it  wi'h  tarinBceous  matter  was  a necessity,  and  they  must 
permit  it.  A similar  principle  applied  to  wine,  mustard, 
.and  other  articles.  Where  things  were  mixed  without 
danger  to  the  public  health,  he  would  give  the  power  to  do 
it.” 

“ Fat  must  be  need  vrith  butter.”  Bat  what 
sorts  of  fat  ? It  was  said,  not  long  since,  that 
“fat”  was  got  from  Thames  mud,  and  “used 
with  butter;”  and  this  we  know,  that  in  Hol- 
loway, on  a recent  occasion,  butter  was  got  ont 
of  three  rival  shops,  each  sample  of  which  tasted 
strongly  offish.  Elsewhere  in  London  the  same 
thing  occurs.  Whence  could  this  fishy  taste 
have  come  P What  has  butter,  even  mixed 
with  “ fat,”  commonly  so  called,  to  do  with  fishy 
taste  P Per  se,  a fishy  taste  implies  no  “ danger 
to  the  public  health,”  Can  it  be  proved  that 
even  fat  from  Thames  mod  is  dangerous  to  the 
public  health  p And  if  not  so,  would  Dr. 
Letheby  have  us  to  submit  to  the  adulteration  of 
butter  with  fat,  when  the  fat  is  got  from  Thames 
mud  ? As  for  the  adulterations  of  all  sorts  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  the  ooncocters  of  many  such 
adulterations  are  simply  wholesale  poisoners, 
and  oogbt  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of 
wilful  poisoners,  over  and  above  those  due  to 
public  cheats.  They  imitate  the  efi'ects  of  in- 
toxicants by  using  toxicants,  or  poisons,  which 
undermine  the  brains  of  their  victims,  and  drive 
them  into  lunatic  asylnms  P What  do  such 
villains  not  deserve  ? 


THE  PENALTY  OF  DELAY. 

Bolton  V,  Barker. — In  this  case,  tried  at  Swan- 
sea County  Court,  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Bolton, 
of  St.  Helen’s  Works,  Swansea,  and  the  defen- 
dant an  architect,  residing  at  Hereford.  The 
action  was  bronght  to  recover  the  snm  of  401., 
which  the  plaintiff  had  paid  to  the  defendant  for 
a set  of  tracings  of  villas,  at  Llandrindod.  The 
money  was  paid  on  the  25bh  of  April,  1870;  but 
the  plans  were  not  delivered  until  the  14th  of 
January  last.  The  plaintiff  now  sued  to  recover 
the  401.,  on  the  ground  that  time  was  the  essence 
of  the  contract ; that  value  had  not  been  received 
for  the  money  paid;  and  that  the  delay  of  nine 
months  was  unreasonable.  The  case  was  gone 
into  very  elaborately,  and  judgment  given  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed.  Mr.  Smith 
was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Clement  Jones  for 
the  defendant. 


RCYAL  ITALIAN  CPERA,  CCVENT 
GARDEN. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Gye’s  pro- 
gramme shows  the  advent  of  spring,  and  in  itself 
gives  promise  of  “ Spring’s”  delights.  The  season 
will  commence  on  the  28th  inst.  with  “ Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,”  with  Signor  Mongini  as 
Edgardo,  and  Madlle.  Seasi  as  Lucia.  Signor 
Mongini,  fighting  against  difficulties  and  con- 
siderable opposition, is  nowan  accepted  favourite, 
and  his  return  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  The 
season  will  be  made  memorable  by  the  retirement 
of  Signor  Mario,  who,  for  twenty-three  out  of  the 
twenty-four  seasons  of  .the  Royal  Italian 
epera,  has  sustained  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal tenor,  and  in  that  position  delighted  the 
public.  His  parallel  is  not  yet  above  the 
horizon.  Mdlle.  Patti  and  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca  will  sing  during  the  season,  and  M.  Fanre 
and  Signor  Graziani.  In  addition  to  other  operas 
of  the  well-known  large  repertoire,  “La  Donna  del 
Lftgo,”  “La  Juive,”  Auber’s  delicious  “Les 
Diamans  de  la  Couronne,”  and  “ Le  Astuzie 
Femminili,”  are  in  the  list : there  seems  every 
prospect  of  a delightful  season.  Some  concerts 
will  be  given  in  the  too-litde-nsed  Floral  Hall, . 
under  the  Buperintendence  of  Mr.  Benedict. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THE 
’71  INTERNATICNAL  EXHIBITICN. 

Sir, — Yon  ask,  somewhat  naively,  why  is  it 
that  the  architects  of  the  day  are  so  slow  to  send 
in,  for  the  world’s  show  and  view,  specimens  of 
their  artistic  skill  ? The  simple  reason  is  that 
architects  decline  to  sharpen  the  razor  sedulously 
prepared  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities 
for  the  severance  of  their  own  throats.  Surely 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  architectnral 
drawings,  got  together  with  infinite  pains,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  for 
the  last  International  Exhibition,  at  Paris,  and 
entrusted  to  the  same  authorities,  were  hung 
not  even  together,  but  on  the  backs  of  pieces  of 
furniture,  scattered  about  the  building.  When 


invited  again  on  this  occasion  to  take  a similar 
task  on  themselves,  the  Institute  requested  some 
guarantee,  in  the  shape  of  the  appointment  of 
their  president  on  the  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  against  a repetition  of  snob 
treatment.  This  request  being  refused,  is  it 
likely  that  members  would  act  otherwise  than  I 
have  done  with  the  invitation-papers  with  which 
they  have  been  pestered  by  the  Department, — 
namely  to  consign  them  at  once  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  ? Pray,  sir,  do  not  you  turn  round 
upon  our  continually  abased  profession  for  not 
lending  a hand  to  the  building  up  of  the  South 
Kensington  scheme,  which  is,  and  has  always 
been,  to  damage  architects,  and  set  up  Royal 
Engineers  in  their  place.  The  very  strncture  we 
are  asked  to  help  in  famishing  is  intended  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  it  can  do  well  without 
us.  Rather  let  us  regret  that  influential  archi- 
tects should  have  lent  themselves  to  act  on  the 
committee  of  selection,  and  trust  that  their 
labours  may,  at  any  rate,  be  light.  After  the 
action  taken  by  the  Institute,  as  a body,  I can- 
not but  think  that  all  its  members  should  have 
abstained  from  an  opposite  one;  and  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  find  that  generally,  it  would  seem,  they 
have  done  so.  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


SICK  WARDS  FOR  ST.  LUKE’S 
WORKHOUSE. 

The  new  wards  behind  the  workhouse  of 
St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex,  are  now  completed.  We 
are  informed  that  the  wards  in  question  are  in- 
tended to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  women. 
They  will  accommodate  450  patients.  There  are 
eight  wards,  and  the  onbio  space  provided  for 
each  bed  is  750  ft.,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Poor-law  Board.  Messrs. 
Crabb  & Vanghan  undertook  the  work  for 
10,089i.  The  construction  of  the  drains  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  1,200Z.  5 bnt  all  things 
considered,  the  total  cost  of  the  works  will  not 
exceed  12,0001.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  is  the 
architect.  It  is  stated  almost  as  a merit  that  in 
the  building  the  beds  are  ranged  opposite  to  one 
another  along  the  internal  walls  in  each  ward, 
leaving  a central  gangway  between;  that  the 
windows  are  in  the  external  walls  at  either  end, 
and  the  current  of  air  between  them  is,  there- 
fore, down  the  central  gangway  ; any  down- 
draught from  the  glass  being  harmless.  As  it  is 
stated  that  another  block  of  such  buildings  is  to 
be  erected,  we  think  it  desirable  to  say  that  this 
arrangement,  by  which  the  air  supplied  to 
patients  is  made  to  pass  over  other  beds  from 
end  to  end,  is,  to  oar  minds,  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable, and  shonld  not  be  repeated.  The  cost 
of  the  buildings,  including  architect’s  commis- 
sion and  other  contingencies,  is  put  at  27Z.  per 
bed. 


FIRE  AND  TRAP  DOORS. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Symons’s  letter  on  this  subject,  con- 
tained in  your  last  Number,  induces  me  to  send 
you  the  suggestion  that  movable  wooden  step  lad- 
ders should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  these  doors.  In  London  I have 
surveyed  hundreds  of  honses  for  dilapidations, 
and  having  occasion  to  inspect  the  roofs,  have 
in  the  majority  of  oases  fonnd  that  the  movable 
wooden  ladders  were  missing  from  the  traps, 
and  were  on  the  basement  story,  having  been 
removed  by  the  servants  for  domestic  purposes. 

Ladders  to  trap-doors  should  be  of  light 
wronght-iron,  firmly  built,  or  calked  into  the 
brick  walls.  If  made  to  be  movable,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  when  required  for  escape  from 
fire  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  A.  H. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  SURPLUS 
LANDS:  COMPETITION. 

Oua  readers  are  aware  that  a large  number 
of  plans  for  laying  out  the  building  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company, 
were  submitted  to  the  company,  in  reply  to 
offers  of  premiums  for  the  best  schemes,  and 
set  forth  in  four  unlet  shops  in  Craven-road, 
close  to  the  Praed-atreet  station  of  the  com- 
pany. The  drawings  have  been  open  to  the 
public  during  the  present  week,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  for  a short  time.  The  plans 
for  each  separate  estate  are  hung  together,  and 
although  a large  proportion  of  them  seem  very 
common-place  affairs,  young  architects  and 
others  will  find  the  examination  and  comparison 
of  them  an  interesting  and  useful  study,  len 
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premiama  have  been  awarded  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Smithfield  Estate : ilr.  F.  A.  Klein,  100 
gnineaa. 

Ba/rhican  Estate : llesara.  Willson  & Ald- 
winckle,  70  gnineaa. 

King’s  Cross  Estate : Mr.  A.  M.  Ridge,  50 
gnioeas. 

Clerkenwcll  Estate : Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  50 
guineas. 

Farringdon-road  Estate  : Mr.  Bassett  Keeling, 
50  guineas. 

Edgivare-road  Estate : Mr.  F.  A.  Klein,  50 
gnineas. 

Praed-strect  Estate : Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  50 
guineas. 

Linden-grove  Estate : Mr.  H.  Elliott,  50 
gnioeas. 

Campden-hill  Estate  ; Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson, 
50  guineas. 

South  Kensington  Estate : Mr.  H.  Elliott,  50 
gaineas. 


BIRMINGHAM  ASSIZE  COURTS 
COMPETITION. 

We  are  requested  to  print  the  following  letter 
which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Birmingham  : — 

THE  New  Assize  Cocrts. 

Sir, — My  attention  bas  been  directed  to  a paragraph  in 
the  Birininahim  Morning  A'eici  of  the  14tii  inst.,  etating 
that  one  of  the  architects  submitting  competition  drawings 
for  jour  proposed  Hew  Assize  Courts  has  adopted  the 
eocceptionsi  conrae  of  sending  lithographed  copies  of  hia 
designs  to  every  member  of  the  corporation. 

The  intention  of  this  course  is  clear  on  the  face  of  it, 
vu.,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  onfair  advantage  over 
others  who  have  a higher  sense  of  honour  or  respect  for 
professioLal  etiquette,  and  a direct  insult  to  the  members 
of  the  corporation  whom  be  thereby  insinuates  to  be  open 
to  such  a means  of  influence,  and  whose  favourable  vote 
he  thereby  seeks  to  canvas. 

How,  sir,  aome  twenty  gentlemen  not  resident  in 
Birmingham,  trusting  in  the  honour  of  yonr  council  and 
the  judgment  of  your  referee,  have  laid  before  you  care, 
fully-considered  designs  for  a public  work  of  magnitude 
and  importance,  and  we  have  a right  to  demand  a fair 
field  and  no  favour. 

I would  submit  that  any  course  not  consistent  with 
honourable  practice  and  fair  dealing,  should  »p#o  facto 
eliminate  the  designs  whose  author  adopted  such  a course. 
Your  council  determined  that  desigus  should  be  submitted 
under  motto  ; the  names  of  the  local  architects  are  already 
publicly  quoted,  and  auolher  tries  to  iuCrnde  bis  designs 
upon  your  council,  whether  they  wish  or  not : I would, 
■therefore,  further  submit  that  the  "secret  system" 
should  be  discarded,  sod  the  names  attached  to  all  the 
designs,  that  we  may  each  get  the  benefit  of  our  produc- 
tions. (Signed)  Tho8.  Chas.  Sobhy." 


SLATE  CISTERNS. 

Sir,— Will  Mr.  E.  Williams  kindly  explain  why  slate 
■cisterns  cannot  be  made  of  slabs  made  from  batlard  rock, 
and  oblige  Pobi  ei  Fbbsie  ? 


INJURIES  FROM  ROA.D  GRA.VEL. 

An  action  againat  a Wanstead  builder  has  been  decided 
at  the  Essex  Lent  Assize.  It  was  an  action  (Birchell  p. 
Ingram)  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  plaintiiTs  wife,  and  for  expenses  in  consequence 
of  both  being  thrown  out  of  a trap  by  its  running  over  a 
heap  of  gravel  negligently  left,  as  alleged,  by  the  de- 
fendant, a builder  at  Wanstead,  in  the  road. 

Plaintill'  laid  the  expenses  at  75i.,  besides  a medical 
■man's  charge.  The  defendant  had  offered  to  send  bis  own 
medical  man  ; placed  a man  with  a lamp  after  the  acci- 
■dent  for  the  remainder  of  the  night ; and  paid  for  the  con- 
veyauce  being  repaired. 

The  de'ence  was  that  the  plaintiff  contributed  to  the 
accident  by  driving  at  a rapid  pace,  and  by  pulling  the 
wrong  rein  when  the  horse,  as  alleged,  abieU.  The 
damages  were  also  described  as  excessive,  and  the  action 
as  an  attempt  at  extortion. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff— damages,  23/, 


THE  SLUMS  OF  WHITECHAPEL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  W'hitechapel  District  Board  of 
Works,  on  Monday,  attention  was  called  to  a recent 
article  in  the  Builder,  on  the  Homes  of  the  East  of  Lon- 
don. The  paragraph  especially  considered  was, — "In 
Anne-street,  Wentworth-street,  Goulston-street,  Bell- 
court,  Fryiugpan-ailey,  Petticoat-aquare,  Cox’s-square, 
and  many  of  the  blind  courts  abutting  and  adjacent,  the 
filth  we  encountered  was  intolerable,  not  in  shovelfuls, 
but  in  barrowfuls,  scattered  abont.  The  backyards  of 
the  houses  were  also  in  a foul  condition.  Cox’s-square 
was  one  donghill— one  inner  arcanum  of  abomination.  It 
would  seem  that  the  backyards  here,  wherever  there  are 
any,  were  literally  emptied  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
square.” 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  north  district  (Mr. 
Eichard  Wrack),  after  recapitulating  the  statements 
made  in  our  page.",  observed,  " I have  to  report  that 
the  above-named  streets  and  places  are  cleansed  re- 
gularly every  day,  and  that  the  houses  in  Cox’s-square 
that  have  yards  of  eulOcient  size  are  provided  with  dust- 
bins; tho‘ethat  have  not  are  provided  with  a public  bin 
in  one  comer  of  the  square,  winch  is  emptied  every  day. 
In  addition  to  this,  three  more  public  bins  have  been  re- 
cently erected  in  that  locality.” 

Mr.  Gladding  said  be  did  not  wonder  that  strangers  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  more  well-to-do  quarters  of 
London,  found  on  visiting  the  East  of  Loudon,  much  to 


disgust  them  j and  this  was  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
if  they  saw  the  neighbourhoods  colonised  by  Irish  people. 
The  streets  referred  to  in  the  article  were  of  this  kind— 
they  were  mainly  occupied  by  poor  Irish,  and  their  habits 
formed  one  of  the  most  obstinate  difficulties  with  which 
sanitary  authorities  had  to  deal.  Speaking  from  long  ex- 
perience, he  could  say  that  the  people  would  not  use 
means  provided  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  to  ensure 
cleanliness.  In  all  these  places  there  were  public  dust- 
bins, which  were  emptied  by  the  contractors  every  day, 
The  fact  was,  that  the  courts  and  alleys  to  which  allusion 
bad  been  made  were  the  types  of  many  others,  where  the 
people  bad  neither  the  common  sense  nor  the  decency  to 
put  the  refuse  into  thereceptacle  specially  made  for  it ; but 
preferred  to  throw  it  anywhere,  or  even  if  they  went  so 
far  as  the  pnblic  duat-hin,  they  preferred  to  east  their 
sweepings  by  the  side  of  the  receptacle  rather  than  into  it. 
For  this  state  of  affairs  sanitary  authorities  could  not  be 
fairly  held  to  bo  responsible;  all  they  could  do,  and  this 
was  what  the  Whitechapel  Board  had  done  for  years,  was 
to  endeavour  to  obviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evils 
courted  by  the  inveterate  uncleanliness  of  the  people. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chessington  (near  Kingston-on-Thames). — The 
chnrch  here  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  after  enlargement,  by  the  addition 
of  a new  south  aisle  and  a porch.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  of  London.  The  nave- 
walls  are  too  low  to  admit  of  the  constrnotion  of 
a stone  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the  new 
aisle,  and  the  piers  have  therefore  been  formed 
of  conpled  shafts  of  timber,  from  which  braces 
spread  in  three  directions,  to  carry  the  wall- 
plates  and  the  trusses  of  the  aisle-roof.  These 
piers  are  moulded,  and  made  of  old  oak  of  a fine 
dark  colour.  The  aisle-roof  is  of  fir,  whioh  has 
been  neither  stained  nor  varnished,  bnt  retains 
its  natural  colour.  The  walls  are  of  flint  rabble, 
with  a briok  lining,  built  hollow,  and  bonded  to 
the  flint  with  Jennings’s  vitrified  bricks  ; and 
the  dressings  are  of  Box-ground  stone  outside, 
and  Meratham  stone  inside,  with  moulded  oak 
lintels  to  the  heads  of  the  windows  internally. 
The  porch  is  chiefly  of  oak,  in  half-timbered 
work,  the  timbers  being  large,  and  the  intervals 
filled  with  patterns  stamped  in  plaster.  Three 
dormers  have  been  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  which  part  of  the  chnroh  was  very  dark. 
The  passages  of  both  nave  and  aisle  have  been 
laid  with  Godwin’s  plain  rod  tiles,  with  narrow 
black  borders.  The  chancel  has  been  paved 
with  Messrs.  Powell’s  new  opaque  glass,  which 
has  hitherto  been  seldom  used,  but  which,  from 
its  great  durability  and  pictnresqueness,  and 
from  the  unlimited  facilities  it  afl’ords  for  variety 
of  oolonr  and  design,  may  be  favourably  com- 
pared with  the  best-known  materials  for  pave- 
ments. Notices  of  this  material  have  appeared 
in  the  Builder  on  several  occasions.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  R.  Durtnell,  of  Brasted,  near 
Sevenoaks. 

Burham. — St.  Cnfchbert’s  Chapel  - of  - Ease, 
erected  at  Frarawellgate  Moor,  near  the  city  of 
Durham,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Durham,  in  May  last.  The  chapel  will  accom- 
modate 150  adults.  The  plan  consists  of  nave, 
42  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft.;  chancel,  21  ft.  3 in.  by 
21ft.;  organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  Thepnlpit, 
reading-desk,  commnnion-table,  and  chancel- 
stalls  are  executed  iu  Dantzio  oak.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Early  Geometrical  English  Gothic, 
with  open  timber  roof.  The  nave  is  lighted  with 
candle-standards  formerly  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  chancel  with  a large  corona.  In  the  centre 
of  the  frontal  of  the  alcar-cloth  is  a cross,  17  in 
in  diameter,  of  crimson  and  gold  silk,  a fac 
simile  of  the  jewelled  gold  cross  fonnd  in  the 
coffin  of  Sb.  Cuthberb,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  chapel  is  warmed  by  Haden’s 
! hot-air  apparatus. 

South  Brent,  Devon. — During  the  restoration 
of  South  Brent  Church,  some  interesting  Norman 
remains,  hitherto  concealed  by  plaster  and 
modern  stone  and  wood  work,  have  been  brought 
to  light.  There  was  a curious  old  structure  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  church,  adjoining  the 
tower,  which,  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
at  least,  has  been  used  as  a vestry.  This  build- 
ing possessed  a semicircular-beaded  doorway  at 
the  south  end.  The  taking  down  of  the  west 
gallery  disclosed  an  arch  of  Norman  constrnebion 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower;  and  the  more 
recent  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  inside  of 
the  tower,  below  the  belfry,  has  brought  to  light 
au  arch  of  the  same  style  and  period  in  each  of 
the  other  walla.  All  are  blocked  up  with  com- 
paratively modern  masonry.  The  exterior  of  the 
tower  has  been  partially  restored,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  stage,  is  found  to  be 
altogetherNorman.  After  a careful  examination 
of  the  masonry  the  architect,  Mr.Hine,  Plymouth, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 


central  tower  of  a ornoiform  Norman  church,  of 
whioh  the  curious  building  on  the  south  side 
was  one  of  the  transepts.  What  is  now  the 
tower-arch,  opening  into  the  present  nave,  was 
formerly  the  chancel-arch.  Belonging  to  this 
early  structure  is  the  font  of  red  saudstone,  with 
mouldings  and  carving  of  Norman  character. 

Wolstanton. — TbeNewSchool-Cfaurch  at  Long- 
bridge  Hays  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
Longbridge  Hays  is  a hamlet  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  near  Bradwell  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  Wol- 
stanton.  The  cost  of  the  school-church,  which 
is  centrally  situateJ,  has  been  about  5501.,  of 
which  a little  less  than  501.  remained  to  be  ob- 
tained before  the  opening  services.  The  build- 
ing will  seat  180  persons,  and  will  accommodate 
125  children  for  educational  purposes,  being 
' 42  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a class-room,  16  ft.  by  14  ft. 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  architect,  and 
: Messrs.  Bennett  & Cooke,  of  Burslem,  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  erecting  the  building. 


|l00lis  lletitfacii. 

“ Teade-Unions  and  Pnblic-hoases  : a Letter 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  By  Jas.  Samuelsoo. 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.”  In  this  letter,  the 
author,  while  eulogising  Mr.  Brace’s  Bill  as 
excellent,  points  out  varions  advantages  on  the 
side  of  the  masters,  and  disadvantages  on  the 
side  of  the  men,  involved  in  the  public  opinion 
and  the  practice  of  courts  of  law, — as,  for 
example,  that  what  is  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen,  when  they  combine  to  support 
their  order,  is  not  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  when  they  combine  in  the  very  same 
way  to  support  their  order.  The  chief  porpose 
of  the  letter,  however,  is  to  urge  the  doing  of 
something  to  discourage  the  resort  of  combined 
workmen  to  public-bouses,  and  to  encourage  the 
movement  amongst  the  workmen  themselves,  in 
varions  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  at 
Liverpool,  to  do  away  with  this  abomination.— 
In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  Mr.  Piazzi 
Smyth  seta  forth  his  views  concerning  “The 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,”  and  promises  more. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  in  a paper  on  " The  Various 
Tints  of  Autumnal  Foliage,”  brings  science  to 

the  aid  of  art. Messrs.  Eontledge  & Sons 

have  commenced  the  reissue,  in  thirty-eight 
monthly  parts,  of  their  “ Shakspeare,”  edited  by 
H.  Staunton,  including  John  Gilbert’s  well- 

known  illustrations. The  same  publishers 

have  also  commenced  the  reissue,  in  the  same 
form,  of  their  “Illustrated  Natural  History,”  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  value  of  this  work 
as  a popular  history  is  fully  admitted.  • The 
People’s  Magazine  (published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  is  very  safe 
reading,  as  well  as  entertaining.  The  current 
number  contains  a pleasant  admixture  of  fiction 

and  fact. Little  Folks  is  a new  cheap  serial 

(from  Cassell  & Co.),  intended,  of  coarse,  for  the 
children.  It  is  fall  of  pictures,  and  has  a good 
feature, — that  of  leading  its  ohild-readera  to 
supply  words  to  pictures  given  of  historical 
events. The  same  publishers  have  com- 

menced the  issue  of  an  “ Illustrated  History  of 

the  War  between  France  and  Germany.” -Wa 

can  but  mention  “ The  Civil  Service  History  of 
England  ” (Lockwood  & Co  ),  intended,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  for  examination  candidates  and 

public  schools. " The  Essentials  of  Geometry, 

Plane  and  Solid,”  with  shorter  demonstrations 
than  in  Euclid,  by  J.  R.  Morell  (Griffiths  & 
Farran),  is  adapted  for  students  preparing  for 

examination  and  for  technical  classes. The 

School  Board  Chronicle  is  taking  a better  shape 
than  it  had  at  first,  and  may  be  made  a valuable 
periodical.  What  about  the  London  School 
Board  itself?  There  has  been  too  much  talk, — 
some  of  it  very  poor  talk, — and  the  public  is 
growing  fidgety  and  suspicious. 


IgisccIIauca. 

Furniture  intbe  Approaching  exhibition. 

We  have  seen,  by  invitation,  a number  of  elabo- 
rate specimens  of  decorative  furniture,  since 
forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  building.  South 
Kensington, — for  example,  some  by  Messrs. 
Collinson  & Lock,  of  Fleet-street;  but  as  these 
have  yet  to  obtain  the  sanctioD  of  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  and  therefore  may  or  may  not  form 
part  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  thought  nndesirable 
to  go  into  particulars.  All  in  good  time. 
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France  and  the  Exhibition  of  1871. — 

France  has  at  last  pat  in  an  actual  appearance 
at  Kensington,  the  French  Coramissioner,  M. 
Da  Somerrard,  has  arrived,  and  a large  number 
of  exhibits  are  on  their  way  to  it,  if  they  have 
not  positively  arrived  in  this  country,  ilessrs. 
Chaplin  & Horne  have  received  intimation  that 
their  services  will  be  required  for  the  unloading 
of  five  or  six  steamers  freighted  with  valuable 
exhibits.  Before  the  war,  and  before  the  siege 
shut  up  Paris  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  all 
the  arrangements  were  made,  and  a large 
number  of  articles  were  got  together.  Now 
that  the  war  is  happily  over,  the  authorities 
have  with  promptness  commenced  pushing 
forward  with  great  activity  the  preparations 
that  have  been  so  unfortunately  delayed,  and  a 
large  number  of  artists  and  eminent  industrieh 
met  and  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  a letter  declaring  themselves 
ready,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  snstain  the  reputation 
of  France  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  reply  to 
the  marks  of  sympathy  addressed  by  the  English 
people  and  the  British  Commission.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  French 
section  will  be  those  that  have  been  completed 
in  Paris  daring  the  siege.  Carpenters  are  busily 
at  work  erecting  tho  necessary  stands  in  the 
annexe  which  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
France,  and  in  otherwise  getting  it  ready  for  the 
use  of  French  exhibitors. 

The  Proposed  Enlargement  of  Brighton 
Workhouse  and  Industrial  Schools. — A 

special  meeting  of  the  directors  and  guardians 
has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  ten- 
ders for  making  certain  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Workhouseaud  Warren  Farm  Indus- 
trial Schools.  Mr.  Richard  Patching  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  consequence  ofhis 
eon  having  sent  in  a tender.  Mr.  Alfred  Morris 
(clerk  to  the  Board)  said  thatduring  the  timehe 
had  been  connected  with  the  Board,  nearly 
twenty-seven  years,  he  had  never  known  an 
instance  in  which  a member  had  formally  re- 
aigoed.  He  found  no  power  given  to  the  gnar- 
diana  by  the  Local  Act  to  accept  tho  resiguation  ; 


Tho  Artisans’  and  Xtabourers’  Dwellings 
Company. — The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  has  been  held  at  Radley’s  Hotel.  A 
numerous  company  of  shareholders  and  their 
wives  partook  of  tea,  according  to  their  custom. 
After  music  aud  songs,  a public  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of 
the  arbitrators  of  the  company,  presided.  The 
secretary  read  letters  from  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  expressed  very  cordial  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  company.  A hundred  new  houses 
have  been  erected  in  the  past  year,  and  the  addi- 
tional shares  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  com- 
pany will,  it  is  expected,  enable  200  houses  to  be 
put  up  this  year.  The  houses  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenants,  and  the  sanitary  and 
domestic  arrangements,  according  to  reports  of 
oom  missioned  inspectors,  exceed  those  of  any 
dwellings  in  the  kingdom,  both  as  respects 
cheapness  and  completeness.  The  capital  of  the 
company  has  risen  duriog  the  year  from  15,0001. 
to  26,0001.,  its  members,  1,250,  being  an  increase 
of  290  during  the  year.  Six  per  cent,  is  paid  on 
share  capital,  besides  carrying  upwards  of  4001. 
to  a reserve  fund. 

Tbe  Royal  Society. — General  Sabine’s  first 
conversazione  for  the  season,  held  on  Saturday, 
the  11th  inst.,  was  numerously  attended,  aud  the 
rooms  displayed  a considerable  gathering  of 
works  of  art  and  scientific  instruments.  Special 
interest  was  excited  by  a series  of  experiments 
shown  by  Dr.  Norris,  on  attraction  of  cohesion, 
illustrating  the  physical  principles  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  rouleaux  in  the  blood,  and  in 
the  passage  of  the  oorpnscles  through  the  walls 
of  the  minute  blood-vessels,  without  rupture  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Edwards  (of  Edwards  & Kidd) 
explained  the  heliotypes,  a process  by  which 
photographs  are  printed  in  printers’  ink  at  a 
common  printing-press.  During  the  conversazione 
he  explained  the  process  at  some  length  to  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  and  showed 
that  prints  may  be  produced  as  readily  as  by  tho 
ordinary  method  on  the  printing-plate,  and  with  i 
an  assistant  showed  the  process  in  operation.  | 
Mr.  J.  Anderson  Rose  sent  a series  of  engraved 


but  be  saw  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Patching  ' portraits  ot  historioal  personages,  which 

retiring  from  tho  Board.  The  letter  tendering  i “o  interesting  supplement  to  the  his- 

the  resignation  was  entered  on  the  minutes  but ' gentleman  lent  for  exhi- 
no  further  action  taken  in  the  matter.  The  ' President’s  soirdes  last  season.  Mr. 

following  tenders  were  then  opened  Work- 1 ^ Sroup,  of  small 

house:  Mr.  J.T.  Chappell, Westminster,  7,1852.; ' size, "A  Syren  and  the  Drowned  Leander.” 
Messrs.  Blackmore  & Howard,  Brighton,  7,4702. ; ' The  Working  Men's  Club  Union  at  the 
Mr.  B.  B.  Patching,  Brighton,  7,5002.  ; Messrs.  British  Museum. — A large  party  of  workmen 
G.  Cheesman  & Co.,  Brighton,  7,0802.  Indus- ' visited  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the 
trial  Schools:  Mr.  Chappell,  2,6982.;  Messrs.  British  Museum  on  the  11th  inst.,  under  the  guid- 
Blackmore  «&  Howard,  2,7812. ; Mr.  E.  B.  Patch- : ance  of  the  keeper  of  the  department,  Mr.  T.  C. 

2,8002. ; Messrs.  Cheesman  & Co.,  2,6802.  • Newton.  Oa  the  two  preceding  evenings  be  had 
The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Cheesman  & Co.,  for  both  ! iutrodaced  the  sobjecl  to  the  visitors  by  de- 

works,  were  unanimously  accepted.  1 scribing  the  history  and  principles  of  Greek  and 

1 A I • j 1 I Roman  art  in  its  relation  to  the  character  of  the 

Tne  liacy  Memorial. — A stained  class  > .u  • . ..  j i.  • 

A,,.-  L 1 u 1 J I people,  tbeir  customs,  literature,  and  religion, 

window  has,  during  the  past  week,  been  placed ' a i ft,  i • • r .i  u a . ° 

v'r,  1-v.a  V.  *1.  f^T  1 vn  . i.  i -A-t  tho  couclusion  a prize  for  the  beat  notes  on 

in  the  parish  church  of  Newark-npon-Trent,  to  > j.  a-  ^ j u .u  aa/  i • nr  . 

♦1,=  f 4.1,  1 A T\f  T T>^  T the  lectures  was  offered  by  the  Working  Men  a 

the  memory  oi  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Laev.  as  a m i.  j t . tt  • a ^ ° 

% .V  ^ A I'll  1,  I Club  and  Institute  Union,  under  whose  auspices 

memorial  oi  the  energy,  zeal,  and  abilitv  bv  U.i_  i . j • x 

whinb,  for  more  than  haff  a cenfry,  ha  faithfolly  were  delivered.  That  BOo.ety  has 

and  eminently  Mfilled  the  dnties  of  hia  medical  1 Satnrdny  after, 
profeeeion,  and  ae  a jnet  acknowledgment  of  hia  ! ^‘7 

whose  subscriptions  have  contributed  to  the,  Kelics  of  the  Great  Elk  Era  (?). — Near 
satisfactory  carrying  oiit  of  the  memorial,  having  ! Winchester,  an  interesting  discovery  has  recently 
finally  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a stained  been  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wiseman,  of 
glass  window,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Wonston,  who,  on  some  land  not  far  from  the 
Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  north- J race-stand,  had  a long  barrow  or  mound,  which 
east  ohancel  window,  of  six  lights  and  tracery,  | required  removal.  It  was  thought,  says  the 
was  selected.  The  subject  occupying  the  two ' Hampshire  Independent,  that  it  probably  con- 
centre lights  is  the  “Agony  in  the  Garden,”  | taiued  the  remains  of  some  painted  Briton,  bub 
thus  connecting  this  window  with  the  adjoining  vast  quantities  of  animal  bones  were  found  in 
east  window,  which  contains  a number  of  leading  I it,  all  of  the  deer  kind,  the  character  and  size  de- 
incidents in  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  The  subjects  i noting  small  animals  as  well  as  bones  so  vast  as 
in  the  other  four  lights  have  been  chosen  with  | to  be  elk-like.  One  of  the  skulls  measures  13  io. 
reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  me- ' between  the  bases  of  the  antlers.  Had  it  been 
inorial,  viz.,  to  a medical  man.  They  are  as  i a small  quantity  of  similar  bones,  oi’ mixed  with 
follows  : — Dexter  light,  Our  Lord  healing ; sheep,  horse,  or  ox  bones,  a Druidioal  sacrifice 
Sc.  Peter’s  mother-in-law  ; the  adjoining  light,  might  have  been  a not  absurd  theory  in  explana- 
the  healing  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  ; tion,  but  the  size,  the  quantity,  and  variety  pre- 


sinister  light,  healing  the  blind  man  ; and  in  the 
adjoining  light,  healing  the  centurion’s  servant. 

Wages  by  tbe  Week  or  Portolght. — For 
some  time  past  the  men  engaged  at  the  various 
works  in  Newcastle  have  been  agitating  with  a 
view  to  receiving  their  wages  every  week  instead 
of  being  paid  once  a fortnight,  and  the  workmen 
employed  at  Messrs.  Hawthorn’s  works  to  the 
numberof  aboutl,200  came  out  lately  on  strike  in 
consequence  of  the  masters  not  at  once  agreeing 
to  pay  the  wages  weekly.  The  strike,  however, 
has  since  terminated,  the  masters  consenting  to 
pay  wages  weekly. 


sent  obstacles  to  accepting  it, 

Widening  of  ZZnlgbtsbrldge-road. — At 

the  Westminster  district  Board  of  Works,  on 
Saturday,  it  was  decided  to  .memorialise  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  requesting  them 
to  introduce  a clause  into  one  of  the  Bills  before 
Parliament  to  enable  them  to  widen  Knights- 
bridge-road  from  the  extreme  eud  of  the 
barracks.  A very  wise  step. 

The  Ipswich  Surveyorshlp. — Mr.  Edward 
Bnckham,  the  Maidstone  surveyor,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Ipswich  corporation 
i as  their  surveyor,  at  a salary  of  2 002.  a year. 


ZnterestlngDlscoveryln  Xilchfleld  Cathe- 
dral.— A wall  painting  has  been  recently 
discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of 
the  choral  aisle,  a portion  of  the  edifice  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Chad.  The  existence  of  other  illuminations 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  picture  would  fix 
it  as  a specimen  of  the  art  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  the 
centre  figure  being  Christ  upon  the  Cross.  The 
groundwork  is  of  a greenish  tint,  studded  with 
white  stars.  The  predominating  colour  of  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  is  a lightish  red,  the  Cross 
also  being  of  that  colour.  In  some  of  its  details 
the  painting  is  curious,  if  nob  grotesque.  An 
inscription  in  doubtful  characters  can  be  traced 
on  the  wreath. 

ITew  Bank  at  Gateskead. — The  business  of 
the  branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
at  Gateshead  having  greatly  increased,  the  com- 
pany have  resolved  to  build  a new  bank  on 
vacant  ground  in  High-street,  in  front  of  the 
new  town-hall.  It  will  be  Italian  in  style,  and 
the  dimensions  are, — frontage  in  Swinburne- 
stree*-',  54  ft.  6 in. ; frontage  io  high-street,  32  ft. 
3 in. ; and  the  elevation,  36  fc.  6 in.  to  the  top  of 
parapet.  The  front  will  be  of  stone,  and,  besides 
oonbaining  a banking-room  of  48  ft.  by  27  ft., 
and  other  rooms,  there  will  be  a residence  for 
one  of  the  principal  officers.  The  arohiteob  is 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  London  ; the  contractor, 
Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  of  North  Shields;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  William  Glover.  The 
erection  of  the  building  has  been  commenced. 

Strong  Words. — Last  week  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Brown,  of  Liverpool,  lectured  to  the  young  men 
of  Bootle  on  the  “ Savagery  of  English  Working 
Men.”  Having,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
apparently  to  that  of  hia  audience,  drawn  a 
Utopian  picture  of  Scotland,  he  proceeded  to 
say  : — 

‘‘How  different  was  the  condnet  of  eonie  of  the  working 
men  of  this  country  to  that  of  the  poor  shepherd.  Why, 
some  of  them  earued  91.  a week  at  a forge,  who  bad  not  a 
bed  for  their  wives  and  obildren  to  lie  upon,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  kept  a dog,  and  fed  it  upon  port  wine  and 
I mutton  chops  ! There  were  no  greater  iiavage$  in  creation 
' than  the  Engliik  n-orking  men.  He  did  not  say  this  of  all 
: tho  working  men  ; there  were  exceptions.  But  he  did  not 
j know  any  Wi)rking  men  so  brutish  as  the  working  men  of 
England.  They  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  working 
I classes  of  Scotland.’* 

i Tho  National  Gallery. — Sir  R.  Peel’s  col- 
! lection  of  pictures  by  old  masters  is  the  most 
important  addition  to  the  National  Gallery  that 
I has  ever  been  made,  and  is  second  only  in  interest 
to  the  foundation  of  the  institution.  There  are 
seventy  pictnres,  many  of  historic  fame,  and  all 
of  naqaesbioned  authenticity  and  quality.  The 
price  is  to  be,  it  is  understood,  about  70,0002.,  or 
on  the  average  of  1,0002.  a piobure.  By  means 
of  the  seventy  paintings,  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
one  masters,  some  of  whom  rank  below  only  the 
highest,  are  now  represented  in  the  national 
collection,  where  they  wore  before  unknown. 
Tho  most  important  item  of  the  whole  is  Rubens’s 
“ Chapeau  d’Espagne.” 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — On  the  8bh  inst.  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society  at  the  School  of  Art,  Mr.  William  Bragge 
in  the  chair, — when  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  read  a 
paper  on  “Masons’  Marks.”  The  object  of  the 
' paper  was  to  trace  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
these  signs,  and  to  show  that  they  had  no  imme- 
diate  connexion  with  Freemasonry.  After  the 
paper,  the  chairman,  in  the  coarse  of  some 
remarks,  said  he  believed  masons’  marks  were 
nob  used  exclusively  by  stonemasons,  bub  by 
every  trade  carried  on  during  the  time  when 
such  signs  were  most  commonly  used.  What 
evidence  did  he  give  ? 

Tunbridge  Wells  Corn  Exchange. — After 
considerable  delay  the  Corn  Exchange  has  been 
re-opened.  That  delay  is  nob  attributed  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Henry  II.  Cronk,  or  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Wilticombe  & Oukley,  as  a difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  a good  foundation,  and 
the  old  town  sewer  which  ran  under  one  of  the 
walls  had  to  be  diverted.  The  business  is  now 
carried  on  in  a room  62  ft.  in  length  by  43  ft.  in 
width  and  39  ft.  in  height,  lb  is  lighted  by 
means  of  a partially  glass  roof,  supported  by 
very  handsome  ornamental  wrought-iroo  trusses. 
The  cellar  is  nearly  1,000  superficial  feet.  There 
is  a store-room  33  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  a large  shed 
having  folding  doors  32  fc.  by  16  ft. 

Royal  Foly technic.— Professor  Pepper  is 
delivering  some  interesting  and  useful  lectures 
ou  Astronomy,  as  his  custom  is  during  Lent. 
The  lectures  are  of  course  abundantly  illustrated. 
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XmproTement  of  Baztoa. — The  first  anntial 
meetiDg  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bnzfcon  Im- 
provement Company,  Limited,  has  been  held  in 
the  Court-honse,  Boston,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robertson 
presiding.  There  was  a nnmeroos  attendance  of 
Bhareholders.  ^ The  report  and  balance-sheet 
having  been  read,  the  chairman  referred  to  the 
history  of  the  company.  They  were  providing 
for  the  public  a central  hall,  capable  of  seating 
400  or  500  people,  a pavilion  walk  of  120  yards 
in  length  and  22  ft.  in  width.  — Mr.  Brinsley 
Marlay  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  had  been 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  money  in  the  gardens. 
The  report,  however,  was  adopted. 

Patents  for  Inventions.  — A Bill  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  patents  for  inven- 
tions, brought  in  by  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer, 
Mr.  Mundella,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hnghes,  has 
been  printed.  It  proposes  that  three  special 
Commissioners  of  Patents  shall  be  appointed, 
before  whom  all  investigations  and  inquiries 
respecting  the  granting  of  patents  shall  be  oon- 
dncted,  and  who  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
neoeesary  rnles  and  regnlations.  At  any  time 
after  the  date  of  any  letters  patent  the  patentee 
or  person  claiming  through  him,  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioners  to  have  his  invention  re- 
gistered as  an  indefeasible  patent. 

Architects  and  their  Assistants.  — A 

correspondent  complains  that  some  architects 
not  merely  require  their  assistants  to  find  their 
own  colours,  “ but  take  the  liberty  of  using  them 
themselves.”  Farther,  that  they  will  not  even 
supply  Indian  ink  for  the  office  work;  and  he 
wants  to  know  what  materials  assistants  are 
really  bound  to  provide.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  this  is  a matter  of  arrangement  between 
parties  with  which  we  ought  scarcely  to  meddle. 

Presentation  to  a Builder's  Foreman. — 

Last  week  the  workmen  engaged  in  restoring 
Cheater  Cathedral  presented  Mr.  Robert  Tibbs, 
one  of  the  builder’s  foremen,  with  a timepiece 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  as  a mark  of 
their  esteem.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr,  Prater,  the  olerk  of  the  works,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  recipient,  for  whom  three 
cheers  were  afterwards  given. 

The  Bel^ate  Surveyorshlp — The  High- 
ways and  Works  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Reigate  having  recommended  the 
appointment  of  an  asaistant  to  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  Hornibrook,  at  601.  a year,  a discussion  took 
place,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  refer  the 
matter  back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wlllement,  P.S.A.— We  men- 
tion with  great  regret  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
which  took  place  at  Davington  Priory,  near 
Faversham,  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Willement, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  modern  pro- 
dncbion  of  stained  glass,  was  in  his  85th  year. 
We  may  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  his 
career. 

Visit  of  Trades’  Delegates  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall. — On  the  termination  of 
the  Trades’  Congress,  on  Saturday,  the  delegates 
remaining  in  London  proceeded  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr. 

E.  Hall,  who  conducted  them  over  the  building, 
and  afforded  explanations  as  to  the  objects  of 
international  exhibitions. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — On  Thursday,  March  23rd,  a lec- 
ture will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss, 

F. S.A.,  on  “ Hobgoblins  in  Poetry  and  Art ; or, 
the  Beauty  of  Truth;”  the  Hon.  Alexander 
McArthur  in  the  chair. 

“ Par  Ballon  Monte.” — Messrs.  Letts  & Co. 
have  published  a fac  simile  of  an  interesting 
balloon  letter  from  Paris,  which  some  of  onr 
readei'3  may  like  to  obtain,  as  a memento  of  the 
late  war,  and  of  the  use  made  of  balloons. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — The 
inaugural  meeting  of  this  society  is  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  21a6  March,  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  an  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  S.  Birch. 

Art  Union  of  Xiondon. — We  would  draw 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  in  our  present  number.  The  sab 
Bcription-list  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

A Dong  Belt. — Messrs.  Hepburn  have  just 
made  some  of  the  largest  belts  for  machinery 
that  have  ever  been  turned  out : one  is  120  ft. 
long  by  2 ft.  wide  double  thickness. 


The  Hyde  School  of  Art. — -The  committee 
decided  to  open  this  school  for  pupils  on  the  IGth 
inst.  The  cost  will  amount  to  about  1501.  The 
room  will  do  for  the  present,  especially  for  the 
younger  branches;  but  if  the  school  takes  the 
position  it  onght  to  take,  more  extensive  apart- 
ments and  studios  will  soon  be  required. 


TENDERS 

For  Sayernske  Hospital,  for  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect,  Qaantitiee  by  Mr.  J.  Lee 

Woolridpe £3,400  0 0 

Bladwell 3,380  0 0 

Fulcher  3,149  0 0 

Nightingale  3,147  0 0 

Booth  3,090  0 0 

BuU  & Sons  3,064  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  3,980  0 0 

May 2,980  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,950  0 0 

Eoberts  2,870  0 0 


For  schools  to  be  erected  in  Charch-street,  Mile-end 
New-town.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect: — 

Axford  & Whillier  £2,27S  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 2,197  0 0 

Brass  2,183  0 0 

Coleman 2,160  0 0 

Colls  & Son  2,158  0 0 

Ashby  St  Sons  2,137  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  2.095  0 0 

Pritchard  2,077  0 0 

Honshaw 2,050  0 0 

Ennor... 2,036  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,972  0 0 

Hill,  Heddell,  & Waldram* 1,929  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  rebuilding  two  houses  in  Jermyn-street.  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Gough,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thacker  ; 

Maeey £4,945  0 0 

Phillips  & Son 4,850  0 0 

I'Anson  4,760  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 4,687  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 4,619  0 0 

Thompson  4,340  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  lace  dressing-rooms.  Queen’s. road, 
Nottingham,  for  Messrs.  Charles  Cox  & Co.  Mr.  Robert 
Berridge,  architect.  Quantities  anpplied  by  Messrs. 
Hovenden  & Heath  : — 

Haro  £8,500  o 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 8,423  0 0 

Tynam 8,307  10  0 

Dennett  & Co.  (accepted) 8,205  0 0 

For  new  cemetery,  Gnisborongh,  Torl^hire.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Smith,  architect,  Hull.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Runwell.  The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Rennard  for  2,327L  178. 
was  accepted  for  building  the  two  chapels,  mortnary 
ohapel,  lodge,  and  olBces ; and  that  of  Mr.  Yonng,  of 
Sunderland,  for  laying  out  the  site,  draining  ditto,  and 
bnilding  fence  walls. 

In  tenders  for  public-house,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
“Eade,  1,7451.,”  should  have  been  Meafh. 


For  villa  residence,  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  inclnding  a 
small  conservatory.  Mr.  James  Newman,  architect 


Spearing  A Stewart... 
Rhodes  A Roberts  ... 

Tyerman 

Nia 


Blackbnrn 

Kent 

iS' 

Reavell  

Gooding 

Grover 

Williams 

Capps  A Ritson 

Nightingale  

Collins 

Atkinson 

Gough  A Lawton  .. 

Hearn 

Stevenson  

Peskelt  A Taylor.. 


£1,021 

900  10  0 
873  10  0 
858  0 0 
..  860  10  0 
837  0 0 
835  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

itiTUtufn.— At  the  meeting  of  tbs  Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent 
Institution,  Hr,  Waldram  offered  to  give  two  gnlneie  to  the  urr- 
ssful  candidate,  not  the  " tucceisfal,'’  ae  printed, 
tan  Architect.- H.  D.g.— 3t.P.  Co.— C.  G— J.  P.S.-W.F.M.— 
W.  O.-C.  B— W.  P.— W,  Y.-F.  G.— W.  P.  8.— W.  G.— 
C.  B.  0,-J.  B.-J.  M.  U.— Ur.  G.— V.  W.-T.  8.-C.  J.  P.-H.  B.— 
J.  C.  P.— W.  IL— A.  S.  G.— 8.  * K.— F.  H.— T.  C.  ?.-T.  H.  G.— B.— 
H.  M.-T.  P.— U.  K.  A W.— W.  H.  (wonld  depend  on  clnumstancesk 

-A.  H.  (next  week).— A Subscriber  (next  week).— Sanlurv  (next 
eeV). 

Boyal  Scottieb  Academy  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

Alt  statements  of  facta,  lisle  of  Tenders,  Ac.  must  be  eccompanled 
by  the  name  and  addceFS  of  the  tender,  not  necessarily  (or 
pnbUcstlon. 

Kore.- The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  lests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Accepted  for  gaa  retorts,  pnrifying-honae,  Ac.,  Wood- 
side,  Leavesden,  for  8t.  Pancras  Parish 

Rose £1,185  0 0 


For  residence,  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  M.  H.  Bompasi 
M.A.  Messrs.  Spalding  A Kuight,  architects 


Riddle .. 

Boden  .. 

Patman  A Folheringham  .. 

Cowland 

Gammon  A Sons  

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 

Carter  A Sons  

Mann  

Scrivener  A White  

Woods  (accepted)  


..  £1,855  0 0 
1,696  0 0 
1,698  0 0 
1,646  0 0 
1,333  0 0 
1,497  0 0 
1,477  0 0 
1,475  0 0 
1,438  0 0 
1,385  0 0 


For  misBion-hall,  at  Kentish-town,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  All. 
croft.  Messrs.  Spalding  A Knight,  architects 

Riddle £890  14  0 

Mann 725  0 0 

Gammon  A Son  709  0 0 

Patman  A Folheringham  639  0 0 

Woods  ....  696  0 0 

Carter  A Boos  661  0 0 

Cowland 660  0 0 

Scrivener  A vvmte  (accepteQ^ 629  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTT-EIQBTn  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCMIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  he  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  O’clOCk,  p.Dl., 

on  TRURSDAT. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  he  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


For  building  warehouse,  23,  Bevis  Marks,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

Ir.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — ■ 

Henshaw  £1,430  0 0 

Richardson  1,235  0 0 

Cohen 1,200  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 1,145  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 1,129  0 0 

King  A Sons 1,116  0 0 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturees  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

TOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


For  decorative  works  at  St.  John’s  Wood.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  architect 

Bockbioder  £2,235  0 0 

Mellier . 1.490  0 0 

Gillows  1,396  0 0 

Kershaw  (accepted)  1,38)  0 0 

Clarke  A Mannooch 987  0 0 

Galli 970  0 0 


HOT-WATER  AND 
ENGINEERS. 


GAS 


Bole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  258. 


For  decorative  works  at  Greenwich.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
architect 

Paine  £335  17  0 

Wretton 316  0 0 

Cohen 192  0 0 

Cox 169  0 0 


CONTRACTS. 

Midland  eailway.—to  builders 

and  OTHBB_?.-^»__Dlrector»__are_  pMp^red^to  receive 


- For  the  erection  of  schools  and  residences  at  the  Henley 
Union.  Mr.  Frederic  Haslam,  architect : — 

Wcjman £2,280  0 0 

Corby  . 2,185  0 0 

Hamilton  A Harrison 2,160  0 0 

Willis  2,100  0 0 

Crook  A Ward 2,069  0 0 

Sadler  ..  1,920  0 0 

Clements  (accepted)  1,888  0 0 


TKNDBR3  for  the  EEBOTION  of 
BUILDINGS  at  WelUngborongb. 
may  inatect  the  dtawlDgi  ana  i 
the  onaoUiler,  upon  applicatic-  • 
- • - Derby, 


SNQINB  UQBD  i 
raoos  de-lrona  of  Tendering 
peoidoai  ion,  aud  obialn  a cooy  of 
It  tDi  EngiBeer'e  Offluee.  Midland 
lOd  afler  the  CSod  inat.  Tenil^ra  to  be  for- 
w*r0ed  10  the  &’cietary  of  the  Way  end  Woika  Coiomltlee,  MlOUad 
Railway.  Derby,  not  later  than  F<>DB  pm.  on  MONDAY.  3r(> 
APRIL  next.  The  Direotoia  do  not  bind  Ibemselvea  to  accept  the 
loweat  or  any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  any  exp-nie  aonueewd  wUb  any  of 
the  tame,— tty  order,  OaMRS  WILLIAMS.  Secretary. 

Derby,  March  14tb,  187L 

rpENDERS  required  for  WORK  to  be  done 

I in  FINISHING  FlVB  HODSKg  at  Twickenham.— F.  ALLEN 
EDWARDS,  Architect,  62,  CoUman-street,  E.C. 


March  18,  1871.] 
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ABT-UNION  OF  LONDOS, 

444,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Insiitirfelr  1837.  1 8 71.  |ntorporatci)  1846. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HOUGHTON,  D.C.L. 

SFicr^^3iT^ilrciTt^. 

THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON.  | THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OP  CANTERBURY. 


E.  E.  ANTEOBUS,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

THE  HON.  ALFRED  W.  BAGOT. 

HENRY  BAKER,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

ERAS.  BENNOCH,  ESQ.  E.S.A. 

SIR  W.  H.  BODKIN,  THE  ASSISTANT  JUDGE. 
EDGAR  A.  BOWRING,  ESQ.  C.B,  M.P. 

ROBERT  BROADWATER,  ESQ. 

J.  W.  BDTTEEWORTH,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

B.  B.  CABBELL,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  F.L.8. 

CHARLES  JOHN  DIUOND,  ESQ. 

PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 


CaimciT. 

SIR  THOS.  GABRIEL.  BART. 

G.  GODWIN,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

PETER  GRAHAM,  ESQ. 

THOS.  GRISSELL,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

HENRY  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  HILL,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

JAMES  HOPGOOD,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  HUDSON,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

JOHN  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

THEODORE  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  MAYHEW,  ESQ. 

THE  HT.  HON.  WM.  MONSELL,  M.P. 
THE  REV.  G.  F.  W.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 


SIR  CHAS.  NICHOLSON,  BART.  D.C.L. 

J.  R.  BLANCHE,  ESQ.  SOMERSET  HERALD. 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

GEORGE  W.  REID,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  SMILES,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

SIR  WALTER  G.  STIRLING,  BART.  F.R.G.S. 

fi.  zoucH  s.  tBoughton,  esq. 

PROFESSOR  WESTMACOTT,  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.G  3 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  ESQ.  ALDERMAN. 

SIR  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  F.S.A. 


^crrrtnn'c^S. 

LEWIS  rOCOCK,  Esq.  F.S.A.  70,  Gower-streefc. 

EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS,  Baq.  F.S.A.  l-t,  KenBmgton  Palace-gardeng. 


^cn-ctary. 

THOMAS  SIMONS  WATSON,  Eaq.  B.A. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  31st  MAICH,  INSTANT. 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  of  ONE  GUINEA  will  receive, 

BESIDES  A CHANCE  OF  A PRIZE  AT  THE  ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  APRIL, 

An  IMPRESSION  of  a LARGE  and  IMPORTANT  PLATE, 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS. 

“ Co  gibe  lijljt  to  Hjtm  tljat  Sit  in  BnvfentSS  anJ>  iii  tljc  SljaDotu  of  Bcatl),  to  giiiBt  out  fttt  into  tjc  luau  ot  jjtacf.” 

Engraved  by  RIDGWAY,  from  the  Original  Picture  by  GEO.  SMITH. 


THE  PRIZES  INCLUDE 

THE  RIGHT  TO  SELECT  A VALUABLE  Y'ORK  OE  ART  FROM  ONE 
OE  THE  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS ; 


COPIES  IN  PORCELAIN  OF 

A BUST  OF  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  LOUISE, 

By  Mrs.  THORNYCROET; 

REDUCED  COPIES  IN  BRONZE  OF  THE  NELSON  COLUMN; 

And  other  Works,  all  produced  exclusively  for  the  Society. 

AN  INDIA  PEOOF  COPY  OF  THE  PLATE  WITH  FIYB  CHANCES  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION,  MAY  BE  HAD  FOR  FIVE  GUINEAS, 

OR  WITH  ONE  CHANCE  FOR  THREE  GUINEAS. 


, it  ^ p 1.  -Y  ► 1)**..  •(?  rr-*  >«  ^R5'H>  ^ Jh  ^ *<l^'^Cf: 
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Bath  and  Other  Building:  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchanta. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cosh  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Sath  Stone  OlBce,  Coraham,  Wilts. — [AD^■T.3 


JnskrnhUsbed.  Ppcond  Rll'lon,  mpfr-rny*!  8*0.  cloth.  Pries  15». 

The  seven  perluds  of  English 

ARCHITKCTUEe  ; Preediling  at  a glance  a cocpprehenslve 
*i‘w  of  t.i  e hUtory  and  eh»r<fteii‘t  cB  of  Rugll'h  Archllectore, 
from  the  HepUrebv  to  the  Beforoia'loo.  II1ostr»t?d  with  Twenty 
steel  KngraTlitgi  of  the  Inleriur  snil  Ex’erior  U''[nDAriin‘nt",  taken 
from  the  following  Cathedra!*: — Pelerhorough  Choir.  Rly  "aep, 
• holr.  and  Pteebyteiy  ; Llocoln  Nave,  CLoir,  and  Preebylerj  ; Rlpon 
Choir  : Wlncheeter  Vave,  Ac.  tc, 

Hy  ELMPMt  rHARPR.  M.A.  F-R.r.B  A. 

London:  E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48.  Charlogoroea. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  V..l-ime.  8vo.  price  52’.  6d. 

GWILI’S  architecture,  illustrated 

with  more  than  1,100  Wood  EngravtugA  Beviaed,  with 
Alterations  and  cotuMermhle  Additions,  by  WVATr  PaPWORTH. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  In'il'u’a.  of  Bfitieh  Aichitect*.  Adiiltinnally 
Illustrated  with  nearly  4it0  WoodBi  gfavlng*,  by  0.  JEWirP;  and 
more  than  100  ether  Woodcuts. 

London:  LONGMANS,  OREBN  A CO.  Paternosler.row. 

Third  Edition,  complete  In  Oi  e Volume,  price  If.  8'.  6J. 

rpHE  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

J_  BOOK  of  INDDSTKIAL  DESIGN  ; formlog  A complele 
Coorae  of  Mechanical  ErglneeriDg,  and  Architectural  Drawing  ; 
with  Selcctloiie  from,  aud  Examplei  of,  the  most  useful  and 
generally  employed  Merbanlsm  of  the  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Asioc.  Tnsf.  C.E. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the*’  Practical  Uichanic’s  Journal.'’ 

This  Yuluue  contains  lil6  iiuarlo  pages  of  Plate  Engravings,  about 
100  Woodculs,  and  S 0 pages  of  Letterpress. 

GENEKAL  Ct'NTENTS. 

Drawing  In*trum*n's;  Linear  OrawliSg  ; the  Study  of  Projrc 
tions;  on  Colouring  Drawings  ; the  iLtenec'lou  aud  Devrloinient 
of  Surfaces,  with  Applicalluns ; tha  Study  and  Constmction  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Frluclplea  of  Shadows  ; Applkatlun  of 
Shadows  to  Toothed  Gear  ; the  Cutting  and  Shaping  of  Mitsoniy  j 
the  Studv  of  Machinery,  and  bkeiching;  Oblique  Projections; 
Parallel  Perapec'ive;  Iirmetrical  Prijeciiou  ; True  Per.pective  ; 
Architectural  Drawing;  Examples  of  Fiuiebed  Drawings  of 
Machines,  with  Descriptions. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  REALER.  A DYER. 


Royal  8vo.  pp.  338,  pries  7e.  6d.  Third  EJUIon. 

The  Patentee’s  manual  ; being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  especially 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors. 

By  JAMRS  JOHNSON.  B»nisier-at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc.  lust.  C.K.  Solicitor  auu  Patent  Age  ut. 

The  call  for  a Third  Edition  of  thlr  work  U conclnsive  proof  that 
it  saltsBes  a want  on  the  part  of  Patentees  and  Inventors, to  wnoiii  n 
plain  statement  of  the  law  beoiing  upon  the  enlgeet  of  Lerien 
Patent  for  Inventions  Is  obviously  a matter  of  great  Importance. 
Whilctlbe  exposition  ef  statues  and  Judicial  decisions  is  expressed 
In  plain  aud  popnlar  laugaage,  no  sacrlBce  bar  been  made  of  legal 
accoiacy,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  contalnsal  conclee  but 
ample  and  strictly  correct  enunciation  of  the  law.  with  au  eiami- 
X alion  of  the  dtclded  cases  to  the  Utest  date. 

London  : LONGMANS,  Patemoiler-row. 


IDERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

.1.  BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BtllLUEria'  BOOKS,  by  DoOBLK 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prUe  offered  in  ' The  Builder," 
No.  1,180.  and  which  hat  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms,  aUu  a 
Modified  Arraogeiuent  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  balldeia  — 
Address,  £.  A.  4,  8t.  Qeorge's-road,  Kegent'e  Park,  Loudon. 


IV/I  ANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR, 

IV I on  the  True  Theory  of  the  Colour-Sensations,  and  the 


-b.  gilt. 


rnl  System.  By  W.  BttNcON,  An 
Uiuatrated.  Price  Ss.U'.  Also, 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR. 

4to,  copiously  illustrated.  Reduced  pr 
These  Treat  tee  give  new  anu  betutif 
appo  lng  a knowledge  of  colour,  amt  an 
end  all  fanciful  nolluLS.  Th«y  give  tbr  best  k^y  to  ban 
CHaPMAN  & HALL,  193.  Piccadilly. 


oetbodi  of  acquiring  a 


Just  piiblished,  price  3i,  SI.  | 

SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  : a Lecture.— 

By  W.  HOPE,  Esq.  V.C. 

Delivered  to  the  lUtepajers  of  w,si  O-rby  (near  Llverpj.I). 
WlibP  AN.  p.liited  In  Colonm, 

London  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 and  7,  Charlng-crou,  8,W. 


PARTNERSHIP.- To  ARCHITECTS.— A 

JL  OeutlemsD,  of  considerable  expecleoce,  would  be  glad  to 


TO  CONTEACTOR3  AND  CAPITtLIsra. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  with  2,000Z.  at 

. command,  to  astUt  advertiaer  In  further  developing  a 
luable  esuite,  uoder  very  favjurablecir.utnstsuccs.— Address,  412, 
Bee  of  “Tbe  Builder." 


An  energetic,  steady  Man  WANTED,  io  a 

JOBBING  BUILDING  YARD.  Must  have  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  bnlldlug  iiiateiials  go  as  to  give  out  stick,  and  w Ite 
iitaily  to  as  to  Keep  u day  account.  Hours  earns  as  tbe  workmen. 
None  need  apply  who  cannot  give  drei-iU-s  refereuc-e  for  ch  *r*cter 
and  aleadineae.— Addreir,  W.  6,  Chapsl-piace,  Duke  street,  Linoola's- 
lun-fl«lds,W.C. 


Maidstone  local  board.— 

BOROUGH  8DKVEYOE  WANTED.- Peraons  willing  to 
accept  the  OFFICE  of  SUBVEYOE  to  this  Local  Board,  are  re- 
queeted  tj  reud  appllcatlonr  wi'h  t.stluioulals,  to  Mr.  KDWaRD 
HO.tR,  Maidetone,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  tbe  28  th  day  of  MaRC  tl , 
1871.  The  surveyor  will  bo  required  to  devo'e  tbe  whole  of  his 
t.me  to  tbe  duties  ofhis  OtUce;  and  to  supertutsud  iierioiialiy  all  the 
works  of  tbe  Board.  Salary,  1701.  a year.  The  population  of  tbe 
district  is  about  20,000,  aud  tbe  area  4,042  acres.— Further  iofor- 
matlon  may  be  obUined  on  appUcailou  to  the  Uie  k. 

Malditoue,  Match  11, 1371.  EDWARD  HOAR.  Cleik. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Second  Edition,  witR  Portrait,  and  40  IlloBtrationB,  8vo,  iSa. 

A MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  M'ORKS  OF  THE 
LATE  SIR  CHARLES  BARRY,  R.A. 

AECIIITECT  OF  THE  HOUSES  OP  PAELIAMENT,  &e. 

By  his  Son,  ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D.  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Barry. 


Board  of  Trade. 

Trentliara  Hall. 

ShniWand  Park  and  Gardens, 
Cliefden  House. 

Birminebum  Grammar  School. 
Canford  Manor. 

Gawthorpe  Hall. 


New  Palace  of  Westminater. 
Victoria  Tower. 

Clumber  House. 

Crystal  Palace. 

Pall-mall  Contionation. 

New  Palace  Yard. 
‘Westminster  Improvemcnta. 


Portrait  of  Sir  Charles 

Tbe  Travellers’  Club. 

Reform  Club. 

Bridgewater  Honae. 

Halifax  Town  Hall. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

Walton  House. 

Highclere  Hoaae. 

The  tnemoir  is  something  more  than  a mere  record  of  I ” At  tbe  present  time  when  I be  nation  is  a’soot  to  embark 
professional  labours,  with  their  accompanying  struggles,  ' on  building  New  Law  Courts  and  a Nat  oual  Gallery,  the 
successes  and  failures.  It  is  a thoroughly  attractive  Principal  of  King's  College  has  done  good  public  service 
hifitory  of  a man  of  strongly  marked  individual  character,  in  writing  this  memoir  of  his  father,  and  we  can  only  hope 
battling  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  winning  successes  as  ' that  it  will  be  read  again  and  again  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
striking  as  were  the  drawbacks  which  accompanied  them.”  ; caution  to  emoloyera  and  employed  in  these  great  works.” 
—Pali  Mall  Gazette.  ! — AVe#  and  Queriet. 

-TOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET^ 


C 


TO  AECBlrKCrS. 

OMPETITIUN,  WORKING,  and 

DETAl  L DRAWINGS,  prepttied  by  u OtutiemaD,  of  long 
ncr.  a SITUATION  as  MaN.WISO  CLERK,  or  a UUipor 


riiO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I AUCTIONEEB-S  &c.  — SPECIFICATIONS,  EaTUIA'l'ES. 
INVFNTORIEr,  CATALOGUES.  aixU  every  dekcrlptioxt  of  docu- 
uieut,  ueally  aud  correully  coaled,  at  li  per  f.lto  of  eeventy-two 
iwoidt.  Plana  and  druwLoga  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlaigvd.  on  Teaauuable  terms,  by  FRY  & SON,  Law  utatlonere, 
Lltnograpliere,  and  Piiuters,  13  auu  14,  Bouth-eiiuare,  Uray's-lun. 

N.B.  IV  Leu  more  tLan  four  copio  required,  a coneideiable 
xeducUun  allowed  if  lilbogrsplied. 


TO  ABCHITKCTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\TTANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Land  Agent, 

V V S-irvevor,  and  A"eHoneer.  a OenUemaii.  fullv  ' nn«llfled  to 
lake  tbe  ARCHITBCTURAL  and  LAND-90KVB7ING  DEPART- 
MKNT  of  tbe  BoelneM.  No  one  need  anply  who  ha*  not  had  fifteen  ' 
yeare'  pr*cllcal  experience,  and  can  give  eallefactory  refereocee'aa’lo  J 
Ills  cbaracier,  A:— T.eitera  to  be  addreised  to  Mr.  HENRY  __ 
STANLEY,  Bury  St.  Edotuuda.  ^ 

ANTED,  for  a constancy,  a THREE-  e 

VV  BRANCH  HAND.  Mmt  b*  well  un  la  pomp  work.  Goed  C 
rererenec*  indDpenwble.— Addreaa,  H.  G.  Duke-street,  Henley-on- 

WANTED,  an  VXTRA  ASSISTANT,  In 

tV  the  Office  of  the  Bomugb  Surveyor  of  Tynemouth.  Only 
lb"se  who  are  thoionghly  qualified  to  measure  uo  work  and  male- 
rial*  need  apply.— State  terme  and  full  partlcuUri.  Alio  a Vacrucy 
f-r  an  Artlried  Pupil. 

TXrANTED,  a first-class  G ENER  AL  STONE 

tV  carver  at  Schafleld'd  Architectural  Ctrvlog  and  Monu- 
mental  Worka.  Cemetery-road,  Uewabury. 

VYT' ANTED,  for  Granite  Quarries  in  the 

V V nor  1h  of  Ire'nnd.  a thorough’y  (•'■mpetent  FOREMAN.  Ho 
will  be  required  to  iinderrland  quarryiDE.  tbe  OreulTig  of  granite 
for  the  Eog'lih  market,  and  be  able  to  direct  po’lBbing  worke,— 
Addrera,  encloelne  tertimonlale  and  etating  aa’ary  expected.  BESS- 
BRHOK  SFIFN’NG  CO.  New.v.  I'elan' 

\\T'HA'RF  CLERK  WANTED.— 

VV  WANTED,  a BOOKKEEPER  and  WIIAUF  CLERK,  accuj- 
lomed  io  the  draio-plpe  buslae*-.— Atldree*.  e'allnB  ea'ary  re  inired. 
and  nimo  of  laat  employer,  to  B.  BIRD,  13,  Rlver^treet.  York- 

road,  N. 

TO  AROHirECTUKAL  ASSiBl'aNta. 

‘XVT'ANTED.  for  a permanenev,  an  ASSIST-  ^ 

VV  ANT.  to  DESrON.,  prepare  DETAILS,  and  8PKCIPI0*- 
TtONP.  btite  qiialifloaiioiH  age,  aaiary,  aud  refotencei,  to  A.  A.  W. 
P-iel-olB  'e,  Wuido  rafield. 

WANTED,  a good  Man  to  Take  CHARGE 

VV  of  the  ERECTION  of  laree  SHIPBUILDING  WORKS. 
One  quslified  eepecUIl*  to  era  to  the  joinere’  and  carpenfere’  depart- 
ninit  (which  ii.cludra  fliiog  heavy  prlncipalao.j  pll)a'»  40  fret  high), 
though  hewlll  have  to  eui-eriutend  tha  other  depa- Im- n's  u well. 
None  mt  Ihcroushly  qualified  paraoi'i,  who  have  had  the  carrying 
nnt  of  largejobi  in  a thnrr,  time,  need  apply.  A eullabla  person 
win  be  liiwrally  dealt  with. —Apply  bv  te'lar,  wllh  reforeaoes,  to 
WM,  ORADWhLL,  Builder,  Barrow-ln-Furness. 

YITANTED,  THREE  JOBBING  MEN, 

VV  v'l.  a Carpenter  and  J iner.  Bricklayer,  and  a Tnree- 
branch  Hand  ( ne  who  nndetatand*  xinc  woiklng  prpferreJI.  Mi  a‘. 
be  tleartv  and  Indur'rlous.  Apply  hy  letter  on  y,  giving  a refer-nce. 
and  •rating  age.  rapabllltler,  and  wages  expected.— sddrtae,  M.  B.  F. 

220,  Vauxball  Bridge-road. 

TO  BniLDERS'  rLEBK3. 

wanted,  a Young  Man,  to  AS?IST  in 

V V Keeping  rhe  Booka,  three  "r  four  evenings  a week  for  two 
or  three  hours. — Apply  to  •>.  D.  7.  Davier-street,  Betkeley-square, 

WANTED,  a TIMEandSTORE  KEEPER. 

VV  One  acciiatomed  to  the  Trontnongery  praferrei. —Apply  ti 
JORDAIN  & PAINE.  Builder*,  17,  Colveetoue-cresceut.  Bldley-road, 
Kingsland. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  for 

V V Foulh  London. — Apply,  hy  letter,  enclosing  refereaces,  and 
where  last  employed,  to  F.  CL^K,  59,  London  Wall.  B.C. 

XVrANTED,  a good  Hand,  as  BELL- 

VV  HANGFR  and  LOCKSMITH.— Apply  to  GlLBEETfitO 
Jronmciigen.  High-atn  ei.  Tunbridge  Wellt. 

TO  ARCHITECra,  BORVEYOR3,  AND  BUILDERi. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAOEMENT  in  m Architect's  or  aurvey*i’e  Office.  Can 
prepare  working  and  ile'Jiil  drawing*.  perapecMve,  surveying,  or 

Would  do  work  at  his  own  residence.  Terms  moderate.— Addrees, 

A.  C.  1,  DuBlace-road,  Lower  Clapton. 

TO  ARCHITECT’S  AND  PRIVATB  GRNTLBMRN. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  CLERK 

V V of  lAOEBS,  having  just  compleled  a large  Job  in  the  City 
from  Advertiret's  own  iliawlnga  aud  sneerinteadeuc.  for  a private 
genllemaii.  Tnorooghiy  cnDverasnt  with  every  branch  nf  the  build- 
ing trade.— Addceer,  A.  B.  Post-office,  Seven  SIsters-road,  N. 

TO  BUILD  BS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

TYTANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOB,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS. 
Well  up  in  all  brsnohfsatid  maasureraents.  First  cl  vs  references.— 
AdJretr,  H,  F.  2ll,  AillDgron-atreet,  Coriiwall-roail.  Brlxton. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

‘V'Vr ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  a Job.  Csn  do  j.l*In 
psintlng  and  glazing.  Would  make  bimself  geper.  Ily  useful.  Good 
itferrOL-8  if  requlied.— Address,  Q.  L.  No.  55,  Btlinllej-aireet,  ilar- 
row-road,  Paddiogtou. 

TO  BUILDBRP  AND  CONTR.AC TORS. 

VITANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  17,  a RE-EN- 

V V GAGEMKNT  at  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Can  iqusre  dimens’ona. 


> make  bimeelf  u 


"VIT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  36 

VV  (Joiner  by  trade),  a SITUATION  a«  bUOP  FOREMAN,  or 


WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT’S  CLERK, 

VV  a BE  ENGAGEMRNT.  Thoroughly  up  in  working,  detail, 
enmpstltlan,  and  parapsetive  drawings  in  any  style. — Address,  418, 
llfice  of  ■'  The  Builder." 

'V^T’ANTED,  by  a practical  Builder’s  Clerk, 

V V a SITUATION.  Well  up  in  roeasuring  quantities,  fstl- 
matlDg,  drawing,  with  a g-neral  knowledge  of  the  varioui  t'a  les. — 

A>  dtes*,  A.  XL  102,  Oluucester-cresceot  North,  Westbrurn  > I'srk. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

Tir ANTED,  by  a Middle-aged  Man.  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  WATCHMAN.  In-doora  or  oiH,  or  Handy 
Labourer.  Willing  to  make  hlmseif  generally  u*efu'.— Aldroas. 

U,  8.  38,  Newnbam-street,  B<igware.ioad,  Merylebone. 

TO  BOILDEPS.  PLUJIBRRS,  AND  OTBBR?. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

VV  pmoUcal  PLUMBER,  OASFITTER.  HOT-WATBR-PIPE 
FITTRR,  and  ZINC-WORKEfl.  Can  do  painting  or  gUzlug.  H*.s 
DO  obj'Ctlon  to  mske  blioself  geuerally  useful. —Address,  H.  B. 
31,  Little  Orford-Iireet,  Marlbornurh-rnad,  I’bels-a,  AW, 

TO  DECORATORS.  PAINTERS,  *e. 

Y'VT’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  a good  GENERAL  HAND.  Has  been  u*el  to 
writing,  graining,  Ac. — Address,  W.  B.  5,  Circutar-rosd,  NewiDgiou. 

TO  ARCHlTffCrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

'VITANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  an  EN- 

VV  GAOEM8NT.  Good  draughtsmiD.  Well  up  iu  working 
drawings,  details,  perspective.  compellUon  drawing',  a-irt  «urv»ys. 
Fxcelleut  references.  Moderate  terms.— Address,  P.  D.  65,  PUrlpot- 
ktreet,  E. 

TO  ARCBITKCra  AND  BUILDER?,  WITH  MACHINSRy. 

’V^T’ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

V V JOINER,  JIACUINI3T,  and  DEAFGUTSSIAN.  of  seveuteen 
yeara'  experience,  at  abrive.  a RE  UNOAOtiUHN  P,  . Ither  ns  Clerk 
of  Works,  or  Shop  aud  Mill  Managing  Foreman.  Highest  refereuces. 
Address.  COMO.  Hi,  C*mpden-street,  Kenaingion,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OIHBRS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

fV  OAK  and  MAPLE  ORAINBB.  Willing  to  fill  up  lime  at 
pain'ing,  Ac,  lAiudon  preferred.— Address,  WAl'SO.'f,  121,  Uamp- 
Bt8*d.ioad,  N.W. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION,  In  a good  shop.  Wages  not  so  m"chan  obj-ct  as- 
ccustsot  employiueni.  Aged  24.— Address,  T.  J.  26,  Sutbeclaud- 
elrKet.  Pimlico. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  or  ASSISTANT.  Can  prepaie  plan*,  Ac.  and 

measure  up  work  and  eelimate,  and  Us  thoroughly  cuuversaiit  with 
tbe  routine  of  a builder’s  r ffice.  Can  take  tbe  mansgeineot,  if  re- 
quired. First-class  references.  Salary  moderate. —Address,  J.  B. 
cate  of  Mr.  Clark,  Ivy  House,  Palace-green,  Ecnsiugt'on. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  iu  the  Office 

1 V of  an  ARCHITECT  or  CONTRACTOR,  by  Ihe  Advrti  er. 
Design,  perspective,  working  drawings,  Ac.— Addresr,  U,  W.  21, 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

TlfANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  PLUilBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.— Address, 
No.  411,  Office  of  Tbe  tuUder.  ' 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V \ ASSISfANT,  for  three  days  a week,  or  to  do  woik  at  licme. 

rough  sketches.  ; Terme  moderate- Address,  X.  Y.  29,  Great  Titch- 
field-street.  Oiford-atnet,  W. 

TO  ABCHITBCTS  AND  SURVEVORs. 

\A/  ANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MaN,  aged  20 

VV  (who  will  shortly  be  dbengaged),  apermaesut  RE-kNGAOE- 
MENT  as  JUNIOR,  Three  ye*is’  experience.  Ha*  been  used  to 
competition  work.  S.iUry  not  jeo  moeb  an  object  as  im  ruv,-iu6nt. 
C’ouutry  not  objected  to.  Good  references.— Address,  402,  Oitloe  at 
•Tie  Bo  ilder.’’ 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

anted,  by  an  experieuced  PLUMBER, 

V V PAINTER,  lEAD  and  SAsH  GLAZIER.  PAFERUANGER, 
Ac.  an  ENGAGEMENT  or  JOB.  Bight  years’ refereuce.— Address. 
L.  L,  care  of  Hr,  Uerneu,  30.  Hrygate  street,  Walwurtb-road. 

TO  ARCUITECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

‘VXT'ANTED,  by  a first-class  ASisISTANT, 

VV  an  ENOAGEMh-NT.  Has  had  coosidsTuhle  experience  iu 
all  branches  of  the  i.iofesslon,  and  is  well  up  io  pmpective  'aod 
srtislic  colonel Dg,  Will  render  iccsaional  assistauce. — Addrss'i,  J.  J. 
69,  Upper  Kenorngton  lane,  S.  E. 

t^h*Ur^'*F.'ur*’yeaia'  r.fereDce 
A.B.  237,  Fulhim-road,  Bioinp* 


intry.  Han 
leii  up  la  meal 
from  present  e 


TO  AECUITELT3  AND  ENOINEK143, 

N T E D,  by  a first-class  practical 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  a RE  ENG  AGEU !■  N P,  To,'  htgbsat 
isD.— Addreia  M.  N,  Posi-offlct  Clapham  Oout  uoa. 
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New  Burlington  1Io\lsc  ; and  the  Learned 
Societies. 

UR  illnstrationa  this  week 
will  explain  tte  mode  in 
wkioh  the  long-vexed 
question  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  site  of  Bur- 
, lington  Housej  purohased 
by  the  nation  many  years 
ago,  has  been  finally  set- 
tled and  completed.*  The 
site  in  question  extends 
from  Piocadilly  to  Burling- 
ton Gardens,  having  a 
frontage  to  each  of  about 
200  ft.  and  a depth  be- 
tween them  of  about 
580  ft.  The  old  mansion, 
which  still  remains, 
stands  at  a distance  of 
about  225  ft.  back  from 
Piccadilly,  and  had,  when 
purchased,  a large  court- 
yard in  front,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  subor- 
dinate wing  buildings 
with  the  well-remembered 
Quadrant  colonnade  ex- 1 
tending  between  those  | 
wings  and  the  gateway  | 
in  Piccadilly,  the  whole  inclosed  on  that  side 
with  a lofty  brick  wall,  which,  although  some-  j 
what  architecturally  treated,  had  a rather 
gloomy  effect  on  this  busy  thoroughfare.  | 

The  buildings  shown  in  our  illustrations  | 
occupy  the  site  of  the  colonnade  and  the  wing  : 
buildings  above  mentioned,  and  forming  three ! 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  will  surround  the  new  , 
entrance  courtyard,  which,  in  the  shape  of  an  ' 
oblong  square,  120  ft.  wide,  and  nearly  200  ft. 
deep  from  Piccadilly,  will  replace  the  old  court- 
yard. 

The  view  shows  the  new  fa9ade  towards  Pic- 
cadilly, the  moat  peculiar  feature  of  which  is 
the  grand  central  archway  into  the  courtyard, 
which  will,  we  believe,  be  the  largest  archway 
in  London  of  the  sort,  being  20  ft.  clear  width, 
and  about  32  ft.  high. 

The  fa9ade  of  Old  Burlington  House  (now  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts)  will  be  fully  seen  from 
Piccadilly  through  this  archway,  and  is  to  have 
an  additional  story  added  to  it  to  assimilate  it 
to  the  height  of  the  new  buildings. 

The  history  of  the  appropriation  of  this  site  is 
so  curious,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  our  public  buildings  and  public 
lands  are  treated  so  frequently,  that  it  deserves 
a few  words.  In  1857,  as  most  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  occurred  the  great  competition 
for  architects,  open  to  all  the  world,  for  the  re- 
arrangement and  reconstruction  of  the  public 
Government  Offices  inaugurated  by  Lord  Llanover 
(thenSirBenjaminHall),  thePirst  Commissioner 
of  Works.  That  competition,  however,  only 
resulted,  after  long  delay  and  much  warm 
discussion,  in  the  commission  for  the  Foreign 
Office  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  by  Lord  John  Manners,  who  had  succeeded 
SirBenjaminHall  asFirst  Commissioner  of  Works. 
Mr.  Scott,  however,  only  stood  third  in  the  com- 


* See  pp.  226, 227.  In  a previous  volume  of  the  Builder 
will  be  found  a plan  of  the  new  buildiog  for  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  view  and  plana  of  the  London  Univeraity 
building. 


petition  for  the  Foreign  Office.  The  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Coe  & 
Hoflaud,  and  the  second  to  Messrs.  Banks 
& Barry,  who,  with  Mr.  Scott,  were  well 
known  to  the  public,  while  Messrs.  Coe  & 
Hoflaud  had  nob  that  advantage.  The  matter 
being  referred  to  a Parliamentary  Committee,  it 
was  decided  that,  passing  over  Messrs.  Coe  & 
Hofland,  the  Committee  considered  the  merits  of 
Messrs.  Banks  & Barry’s  design  (Classical),  and 
that  of  Mr.  Scott  (Gothic),  to  be  so  nearly 
balanced  that  they  left  it  to  the  Government  to 
decide  between  them,  and  the  nomination  was 
given,  as  above  named,  by  Lord  John  Manners 
just  before  be  vacated  office,  to  Mr.  Soott,  who 
was,  however,  afterwards  induced  under  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government, which  then  succeeded, 
to  give  up  the  Gothic  design  which  had  gained  , 
him  the  appointment,  and  to  erect  the  present 
building. 

Oa  the  re-accession  of  Lord  JobAManners  to 
office,  when  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  site  and  buildings  of  Burlington  House  came 
under  discussion  in  the  year  1859,  he  gave  the 
appointment  of  architects  to  the  buildings  which 
might  be  arranged  to  be  erected  on  this  site  to 
Messrs.  Banks  & Barry,  as  some  recognition  of 
their  claims  in  the  Foreign  Office  competition. 
Accordingly,  in  that  year  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry 
were  instructed  to  prepare  a plan  for  buildings 
covering  the  entire  site,  which  were  then  in- 
tended to  comprise  a new  Royal  Academy,  the 
University  of  London,  a Patent  Office  much 
enlarged,  and  to  be  connected  with  an  extensive 
museum  of  patented  invention  for  public  refer- 
ence, and  also  accommodation  for  at  least  six 
of  the  principal  learned  and  scientiflo  societies, 
who,  it  was  considered,  by  past  usage  had 
acquired  claims  to  be  lodged  at  the  public 
expense.  This  was  effected  by  Messrs.  Banks  & 
Barry,  after  somewhat  lengthened  negotiations 
with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who 
were  to  erect  their  portion  of  the  buildings  at 
their  own  cost,  and  under  the  direction  of  their 
own  member,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
after  negotiations  with  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  several  societies.  The  design  consisted  of 
two  spacious  quadrangles  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  having  arched  gateways  in  the 
centre  of  the  faqades  to  Piccadilly  and  Burling- 
ton - gardens  j thus  conneciing  all  together 
internally,  and  giving  a thoroughfare  through 
the  building  from  the  one  to  the  other.  By  this 
plan  the  Royal  Academy  would  have  bad 
allotted  to  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piooa- 
dilly  fa9ade,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  first 
quadrangle  on  the  western  side  of  it. 

Arohiteoturally  speaking,  this  appropriation  of 
the  site  would  have  been  much  finer  than  what 
has  actually  been  done,  as  it  would  have  formed 
a very  important  structure  in  size,  and  have  been 
harmoniously  treated  throughout.  It  involved, 
however,  the  removal  of  Old  Burlington  House, 
and  the  seutimeutal  ideds  of  its  architectural 
importance  and  beauty  were  allowed  to  set  aside 
this  arrangement. 

Subsequently,  in  the  year  1863,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  to  remove  the  national 
collection  of  pictures  from  Trafalgar-aqnare, 
giving  up  the  whole  building  there  to  the  Royal 
Academy  only,  and  to  oonatruot  a National 
Gallery  on  the  Burlington  House  laud.  Messrs. 
Banks  & Barry  were  therefore  again  instrncted 
to  prepare  plans  for  this  arrangement.  They 
did  BO  accoi'diugly,  proposing  a series  of 
galleries  ere  suite,  oocupyiug  the  whole  area  from 
the  present  mansion  which  was  to  remain,  to 
Burlingtou-gardens,  where  there  was  to  be  an 
important  fa9ade,  intended  to  contain  the  neces- 
sary administrative  and  official  accommodation. 
The  soreen-wal!  to  Piccadilly  was  to  be  replaced 
by  a handsome  open  railing,  and  the  colonnades 
and  the  old  building  would  have  been  made  the 
access  to  the  new  galleries,  which  in  extent  of 
wall-space  lighted  wholly  from  above,  would 


have  provided  for  any  increase  in  the  national 
oolleotion  for  many  years  to  come. 

Again  their  plans  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  after  most 
careful  deliberation,  and  also  of  the  Govern- 
ment ; but  the  vote  for  carrying  this  scheme 
into  effect  was  refused  by  Parliament,  partly  on 
the  same  grounds  as  before,  viz,,  the  mneh- 
feared  interference  with  the  architectural 
glories  of  Old  Burlington  House;  and  then, 
again,  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  forming  a 
really  grand  public  building,  bearing  something 
like  proportion  to  the  national  picture  galleries 
of  other  countries. 

At  last,  in  the  year  18G6,  it  was  proposed  to 
reverse  the  above  scheme,  and  that  the  National 
Gallery  should  remain  in  Trafalgar-square,  and 
that  the  Royal  Academy  should  have  a lease  for 
999  years,  at  nomiual  rent,  of  the  centre  portion 
of  Old  Burlington  House,  with  about  half  the 
garden  in  the  rear,  on  which  latter  area  they 
should  erect  new  galleries  and  schools,  at  their 
own  cost,  and  under  the  direction  of  their 
member,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  the  access  to  the 
same  being  through  the  old  building,  which  was 
to  accommodate  the  administration. 

The  rest  of  the  gardens  extending  to  Bur- 
liugton-gardens  was  to  be  given  as  a site  for 
the  University  of  London,  and  their  new  edifice 
has  been  erected  accordingly,  as  our  readers 
know,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James  (then 
Mr.)  Pennethorne. 

The  wing  buildings,  the  colonnades,  and  the 
wall  to  Piccadilly  were  to  be  removed,  and 
Messrs.  Banks  & Barry  were  instructed  to 
prepare  designs  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
now  in  progress,  which  are  to  accommodate  six 
of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies,  viz,,  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Linneoan  Society,  and  the 
Chemical  Society,  who  have  hitherto  occupied 
Old  Burlington  House,  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, the  Geological  Society,  and  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  who  occupy  at  present  parts  of 
Somerset  House.  Arrangements  having  once 
more  been  made  with  the  governing  bodies  of 
each  society,  as  to  the  accommodation  they  con- 
sidered would  be  necessary  for  them  respec- 
tively, to  meet  their  growing  needs  for  some 
time  to  come ; and  the  plans  having  been  finally 
approved  by  the  Government  and  Parliament, 
the  foundations  of  the  present  buildings  were 
oommeuoed  in  November,  1868 ; the  lowest 
tender  sent  in  for  them,  viz.,  that  of  Messrs. 
Trollope  & Sons,  for  10,8651.,  being  accepted. 
On  the  completion  of  this  contract,  tenders  were 
invited  for  the  superstructure,  the  lowest  of 
which,  for  128,8031.,  proved  to  be  that  of  Messrs. 
Mansfield  & Price.  After  some  modifications 
and  omissions,  intended  to  form  the  subjects  of 
a future  oonfcraot,  their  tender,  as  altered,  was 
accepted,  and  they  commenced  their  work  in 
October,  1869. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry 
have  adopted  a design  of  pure  Italian  arohi- 
tecture,  of  which  there  have  been  but  few 
examples  lately  in  London ; and,  taking  as 
their  key-note  the  general  features  and 
proportions  of  the  fa9ade  of  Old  Burlington 
House,  which  was  to  form  one  aide  of  the 
quadrangle,  the  architects  have  endeavoured  to 
blend  it  with  their  new  composition,  with 
Buffioient  similarity  of  design  to  effect  this, 
but  with  more  finished  details.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  so  soon  as  the  new  accom- 
modation shall  be  given  to  the  three  societies 
now  occupying  Old  Burlington  House,  that 
building  shall  be  wholly  made  over  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Academy 
shall,  at  their  own  expense,  heighten  their 
building  by  the  addition  of  an  upper  story. 

The  portions  of  the  buildings  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  several  societies  are 
arranged  on  two  floors,  of  which  the  lower  or 
ground  floor  is  ropresentccl  by  the  accom- 
panying plan.  On  the  upper  floor  are  situ- 
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ated  the  libraries  of  the  several  societies, — 
except  that  of  the  Geological  Society,  which  is 
on  the  ground  floor, — each  fitted  with  galleries, 
and  lighted  from  the  roof  as  well  as  at  the  sides. 
The  Geological  Society  has  its  musenm  on  the 
first  floor, — a handsome  apartment,  53  ft.  by 
34  ft.  and  31  ft.  high,  with  two  tiers  of  galleries, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  possession  of  such 
good  opportunities  for  the  display  of  specimens 
will  lead  the  members  of  the  society  and  others 
to  enrich  their  collection,  and  thus  make  the 
society’s  labours  still  more  beneficial  to  the 
public  than  at  present. 

The  Royal  Society  has  on  the  first  floor  a 
noble  suite  of  reception-rooms,  available  for  the 
annual  soirees  of  the  president,  and  a library 
which  it  is  computed  will  give  room  for  nearly 
35,000  volumes,  enabling  it  to  continue  what  it 
now  is,  one  of  the  most  perfect  soiantifio 
libraries  in  the  world.  The  libraries  of  the 
Linnman  and  Antiquarian  societies  are  very 
spacious,  and  all  of  them  two  stories  in  height, 
with  internal  galleries. 

The  resident  officers  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Linnman  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
have  their  apartments  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  building,  in  convenient  relative 
positions  to  the  scene  of  their  daily  labours. 

treat  convenience  is  anticipated  to  scientific 
men  from  so  many  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
societies  being  placed  in  close  proximity,  as  it 
naturally  is  the  case  that  many  individuals  are 
members  of  several  societies,  and  the  meetings 
of  several  being  held  on  the  same  days,  members 
can  readily  pass  from  one  to  another.  It  was 
indeed  snggested  at  one  time,  that  one  or  two 
large  meeting-rooms  only  should  bs  provided  to 
be  used  by  arrangement  in  common  by  all 
societies,  and  that  thus  other  soientifio  associa- 
tions might  also  be  accommodated  in  the  building. 
It  was,  however,  finally  oonsidered  by  the 
societies  themselves,  that  from  the  diCferiog 
organisation  of  each,  and  the  differences  of  the 
means  at  disposal  of  each,  such  a scheme  would 
be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  each 
body  therefore  will  now  be  self-contained  in 
divisions  of  the  building  specially  appropriated 
to  it  alone. 

While  the  present  engravings  have  been 
in  preparation,  we  regret  to  find  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Mansfield  & Price,  have  been 
obliged  to  suspend  payment,  and  the  works  at 
Burlington  House  have  been  temporarilystopped, 
though  from  the  statement  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  a few  nights  since,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
they  will  be  very  soon  resumed,  and  that  in 
about  eighteen  months,  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
the  several  societies  will  be  placed  in  their  new 
and  handsome  apartments,  to  take  a fresh  start, 
we  trust,  in  the  career  of  usefulness,  which  has 
earned  for  them  the  privilege  of  being  lodged 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

We  add  a few  particulars  of  the  various 
societies,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
The  Royal  Society, 

which  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  the  year 
1662.  This  is  the  oldest  scientific  society,  with 
a consecutive  history,  in  Europe,  and  after 
having  fostered  natural  philosophy  for  200  years, 
during  a portion  of  which  time  it  was  the  sole 
depository  of  the  inductive  knowledge  of  this 
country,  it  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  science 
of  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  sooiety  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  1645,  for  about  that 
time  several  learned  men,  among  whom  were  Dra. 
Wallis,  Goddard, Eat,  and  Glisson,  and  Mr.Haak, 
who  resided  in  London  and  were  interested  in 
the  progress  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, agreed  to  meet  once  a week  to  diBConrae 
npon  subjects  connected  with  their  favourite 
puranits.  The  meetings  were  held  sometimes 
at  Dr.  Goddard’s  lodgings  in  Wood-street,  some- 
times in  Cheapside,  and  on  other  occasions  in 
Gresham  College.  In  1648  and  1649  several  of 
the  supporters  of  these  meetings  became  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in- 
stituted a similar  society  in  that  city.  Several 
of  the  members  of  this  philosophic^.!  society 
came  to  London  in  1659,  and  held  their  meet- 
ings at  Gresham  College,  where  they  were  joined 
by  such  other  associates  as  Lord  Brouneber, 
John  Evelyn,  and  others,  but,  owing  to  the  poli- 
tical troubles  of  this  year,  they  were  not  long 
continued.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
meetings  were  revived,  and  on  November  28, 
1660,  it  was  agreed  to  constitute  a society,  when, 
in  accordance  with  this  resolve,  a president, 
secretary,  and  registrar  were  elected,  and  the 
president  so  chosen  was  Sir  Robert  Moray.  At 


the  restoration  the  society  was  incorporated 
under  the  special  patronage  of  King  Charles  II., 
who  exhibited  some  interest  in  philosophical  in- 
quiry ; and  his  support  caused  soience  to  become 
for  a short  period  a fashionable  pastime.  The 
king,  who  was  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Prince  Rupert,  who  were  Fellows,  often  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  watched  the 
experiments  which  were  prepared  for  their 
entertainment. 

The  list  of  the  first  Fellows  is  a brilliant  one, 
and  contains  the  names  of  Robert  Boyle, 
Matthew  Wren,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  William 
Petty,  Isaac  Barrow,  John  Dryden,  besides  those 
we  have  before  mentioned.  The  signaturos  of 
all  the  Fellows,  from  Charles  II.  to  the  latest 
elected,  are  preserved  in  the  vellum  charter- 
book  of  the  society,  which  is  a treasure  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

The  number  of  the  presidents  of  the  society, 
from  Lord  Brounoker,  the  first  after  the  incorpo- 
ration, to  the  present  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair,  General  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  is  thirty, 
and  the  list  contains  the  names  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Samuel  Pepya,  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
presided  for  forty-one  years.  Dr.  Wollaston,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  Duke  of  Snssex,  the  Earl 
of  Rosae,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  The  list  of 
secretaries  is  specially  rich  in  great  names,  snoh 
as  Bishop  Wilkins,  John  Evelyn,  Robert  Hooke, 
Dr.  Halley,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir  John 
Hersohel,  and  many  more. 

Daring  the  two  centuries  of  the  society’s  life, 
it  has  occupied  several  dwellings.  First,  at 
Gresham  College;  then  at  Arundel  House,  which 
was  lent  by  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk ; and  again  at  Gresham  College,  where 
the  society  remained  until  1710,  when  it 
removed  to  Crane-conrt.  It  continued  here,  in 
its  own  house,  until  1780,  when  apartments  in 
the  newly-built  Somerset  House  were  provided 
for  it ; and  in  these  it  remained  till  the  removal, 
in  1857,  to  its  present  location  in  Burlington 
House. 

Charles  II.  presented  the  society  with  a silver 
gilt  mace,  which  is  still  placed  upon  the  table 
whenever  the  council  or  society  meets,  and  with- 
out which  no  meeting  can  be  legally  held.  This 
mace  was  for  long  supposed  to  be  the  “ bauble  ” 
that  Cromwell  so  unceremoniously  ordered  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Mr.  Weld  unluckily  proved  that 
it  was  made  expressly  for  the  sooiety  by  com- 
mand of  the  king.  Another  benefactor  was 
Henry  Howard,  who  presented  the  Arundel 
Library,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
society ; but  the  museum  of  antiquities  and 
curiosities  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
when  the  apartments  at  Somerset  House  were 
found  to  be  too  contracted  for  its  reception.  The 
society  still  possesses  several  relics  of  Newton; 
as  the  sun-dial  which  he  out  in  the  wall  of 
his  father’s  house,  when  he  was  a boy  ; the  first 
reflecting  telescope  made  with  his  own  hands; 
and  the  original  mask  of  his  face,  taken  by  i 
Roubiliac.  I 

Besides  a fine  library,  which  is  specially  rich  ' 
in  scientific  transactions  and  journals,  the  i 
society  possesses  a large  collection  of  portraits  I 
of  the  presidents  and  distinguished  Fellows,  I 
painted  by  Van  Somer,  Lely,  Dobson,  Kneller,  ! 
Reynolds,  Lawrence,  and  other  great  artists. 

The  meetings  of  the  sooiety  take  place  once  a 
week,  from  the  third  'Hiursday  in  November  to 
the  third  Thursday  in  June.  A record  of  these 
meetings  is  published  in  the  octavo  Proceedings, 
and  a selection  of  the  best  papers  is  printed  in 
the  quarto  Transactions.  These  last  were  first 
printed  in  1665,  under  the  title  of  “ Philoso- ; 
phical  Transactions,  giving  some  Aooorapt  of 
the  present  Undertakings,  Studies,  and  Labours 
of  the  logenious  in  many  considerable  Parts  of 
the  World,”  and  the  series  now  extends  to  160 
volumes. 

The  society  has  at  its  disposal  four  medals,  in 
the  distribution  of  which  it  is  able  to  mark  its 
appreciation  of  scientific  investigations  and 
distinguished  discoveries.  The  first  award  of 
the  Copley  medal  was  made  in  1731,  and  of  the 
Enmford  medal  in  1800  to  the  founder  himself 
(Benjamin  Count  Rumford),  for  his  various 
discoveries  respecting  light  and  heat.  In  the 
year  1825,  George  IV.  communicated  through 
Sir  Robert  Peel  his  intention  “ to  found  two  gold 
medals  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be 
awarded  as  honorary  premiums  under  the 
direction  of  the  president  and  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  such  manner  as  shall  by  the 
excitement  of  competition  among  men  of  science 
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seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  for 
which  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted.”  The 
two  first  medals  were  awarded  in  1826  to  John 
Dalton  and  James  Ivory.  William  IV.  and  her 
present  Majesty  have  continued  the  gift  of  these 
Royal  medals,  and  they  are,  therefore,  annually 
awarded.  Besides  these,  the  society  undertakes 
the  distribution  of  the  annual  grant  of  1,0001. 
which  is  voted  by  Parliament  to  be  employed  in 
aiding  the  promotion  of  science  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  also  performs  the  office  of 
scientific  adviser  to  the  Government  on  the 
various  difficult  questions  that  arise  in  the 
public  departments. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows,  including  fifty 
foreign  members,  was  reported  at  the  last 
anniversary  meeting  on  November  30, 1870,  as 
597. 

The  Royal  Society  have  strong  claims  on  the 
powers  that  be  by  reason  of  their  having  been 
the  scientific  advisers  of  the  Governmeut  for 
more  than  200  years ; and  the  accommodation 
allotted  to  them  will  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  work  with  greater  advantage  than  hereto- 
fore, and  facilitate  the  use  of  their  valuable 
library  by  the  Fellows.  Their  meeting-room, 
of  convenient  dimensions,  will  be,  as  we  have 
said,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  library,  a largo 
and  lofty  hall,  on  the  first  floor;  and  we  under- 
stand that  due  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
growth  of  the  library  and  of  the  sooiety  in  the 
planning  out  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  their 
permanent  home. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

This  society  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1572.  The  members  met  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  for  twenty  years. 
They  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  a charter  and 
a public  building.  It  is  supposed  their  hopes 
were  frustrated  by  the  Queen’s  death.  James  I. 
took  umbrage  at  some  of  its  proceedings 
and  dissolved  it.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  existed  on  the  sly  and  in  the  shade 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  for  in  Ash  mole’s 
“ Diary  ” we  read  of  the  “ Antiquaries’  feast  on 
July  2,  1659,”  probably  their  annual  dinner, 
which  we  regret  to  say  has  now  fallen  into 
desuetude. 

In  1707  we  hear  of  their  resuming  their 
meetings  in  a more  public  form,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Le  Neve.  With  him  were  aaso- 
oiated  William  Stnkeley,  Humphrey  Wauley, 
Roger  Gale,  Vertue,  Brown  Willis,  and  many 
others  well  known  to  fame.  The  minutes  of  the 
society  commence  in  1717,  and  in  the  same  year 
they  resolved  to  issue  the  first  of  that  great 
series  of  prints  which  grew  up  into  the  work 
known  as  the  “ Vetusta  Monnmenta.”  We  may 
here  mention  that  the  sooiety  has  quite  recently 
issued  some  fasciculi  of  great  interest  in  comple- 
tion of  the  sixth  volume  of  this  valuable 
collection. 

In  1751  a royal  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted  to  the  sooiety.  lu  1776  the  King  gave 
orders,  when  Somerset  House  was  rebuilt,  that 
the  society  should  be  accommodated  with 
apartments  in  the  new  building.  The  whole  of 
the  fittings  were  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  and  in  1781  the  society  was  for- 
mally inducted  into  possession  of  their  new 
apartments  by  Sir  Wm.  Chambers,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  When  the  Royal 
Sooiety  moved  to  Burlington  House,  some 
changes  were  effected  as  to  the  actual  rooms 
occupied  by  the  sooiety.  In  1866  a scheme  was 
submitted  to  the  society  by  her  Majesty’s  Govern, 
ment  for  accommodating  the  sooiety  in  Bur- 
lington House.  To  this  scheme  the  society 
acceded,  not  without  some  reluctance,  and  only 
on  the  understanding  that  adequate  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided,  and  that  the  expense  of 
the  fittings  should  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  installation 
of  the  society  in  its  new  quarters  will  be  the 
commencement  of  a new  era  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.  The  services  which  the  sooiety  has 
rendered  are  patent  to  the  world.  The  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres  for  range  and  depth.  Among 
the  more  recent  and  public  services  rendered  by 
the  sooiety,  we  may  mention  the  restoration  of 
the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  which  was 
undertaken  mainly  at  the  instance  and  through 
the  zeal  of  the  society,  and  the  preparation,  now 
approaching  completion,  of  a List  of  Sepulchral 
Monuments  in  England  and  Wales  which  ought 
to  be  placed  under  conservation.  It  is  a stand- 
ing reproach  that  no  annual  grant  is  made  to 
: this,  as  to  the  Royal  Sooiety.  Such  a grant 
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would  gi^e  the  eociety  a recognised  status,  and 
would  make  it  a valuable  referee  ia  all  cases 
where  the  due  preservation  of  national  monu- 
ments is  at  stake. 

The  Linnean  Society. 

The  Linnean  Society  was  founded,  in  1788, 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  more  especially 
that  of  the  British  islands,  and  was  incorporated 
by  Eoyal  Charter  in  1802.  It  was  the  earliest 
offset  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  the  separation  taking 
place  with  the  ready  assent  and  concurrence  of 
the  parent  body,  it  being  felt  that  natural 
history  was  a science  of  sufficient  extent  and 
importance  to  demand  the  entire  attention  of  a 
distinct  society.  The  infant  society  was  warmly 
aided  by  the  then  president  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  for  large  additions  to 
its  library  and  collections. 

From  an  early  period  of  its  existence  it  took 
a high  station  in  the  world  of  science,  and  it 
stands  now,  as  it  always  has  done,  at  the  head 
of  the  natural  history  societies  of  the  United 
Eiogdom,  and  on  a level  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  similar  societies  abroad. 

Its  Transactions  extend  to  twenty-seven 
copiously-illustrated  4to.  volumes,  and  form  un- 
questionably the  most  important  series  of 
memoirs  on  natural  history  which  this  country 
has  produced.  In  addition,  it  has  now  for  many 
years  published  an  8vo.  Journal  in  two  sections. 
Zoology  and  Botany,  where  those  papers  appear 
which  have  less  need  of  illustration. 

The  library  and  collections  of  the  society  are 
very  extensive,  including  those  of  Linnaeus  (in- 
valuable in  themselves,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist),  which, 
together  with  the  additions  made  by  its  founder, 
Sir  J.  B.  Smith,  were  purchased  by  the  society, 
in  1829,  for  3,0003.,  and  the  extensive  herbarium 
of  Indian  plants,  munificently  presented  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1832.  The  library,  which  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  kingdom  in  its  special  department  of 
natural  history,  includes,  besides  many  costly 
illustrated  works,  acquired,  from  time  to  time,  by 
purchase  or  donation,  a valuable  collection  of  the 
publications  of  the  principal  academies  and 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  of  which  constant 
use  has  been  made  in  the  preparation,  of  the 
invaluable  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,  now 
publishing  by  the  Eoyal  Society,  with  the  aid  of 
a grant  from  the  Government.  The  members 
of  the  society  are  entitled  to  borrow  books  from 
the  library,  which  is  also  accessible,  for  purposes 
of  reference,  to  authors  and  naturalists  duly 
introluoed. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion o^a  very  small  return,  in  prop-ortion  to  the 
outlay,  from  the  sale  of  its  publications,  wholly 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  its  Fellows,  to 
whom  the  Transactions  and  Journal  aro  dis- 
tributed without  further  payment. 

In  tho  cost  of  printing  and  illustrating  these 
publications,  in  the  necesaary  duties  conneoted 
with  the  preservation  of  the  library  aud  col- 
lections, and  iu  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  them  and  for  the  meetings  of  the 
members,  nob  only  were  the  whole  of  its  funds 
completely  absorbed,  but  the  society  was,  for  a 
long  period,  seriously  cramped  in  its  operations. 
Wheo,  therefore,  in  1856,  the  Government  offered 
to  put  the  Eoyal  Society  in  possession  of  the 
main  building  of  Burlington  Uouse,  on  the 
"und^iratanding  that  suitable  accommodaliou 
therein  should  be  aaslgued  to  the  Linnean  and 
Chemical  Societies  (other  scientific  societies 
then  and  still  located  in  Somerset  House  having 
declined  to  move),  the  Linnean,  although  it  had 
recently  renewed,  for  a long  term,  its  lease  of 
the  house  in  Soho-square,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  thankfully  availed  itself  of 
the  liberal  proposal ; which,  in  the  first  place, 
promised  to  place  its  library  and  oollections  in  a 
building  where  the  danger  of  their  destruction  by 
fire,  — a loss  irreparable,  — would  be  greatly 
diminished;  and,  secondly,  by  the  relief  to  its 
funds,  from  the  large  amount  previously  paid  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  would  enable  the  society,  as  it 
has  since  done,  to  devote  itself,  with  additional 
energy,  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  and  to 
add  largely,  by  the  increased  frequency  of  its 
publications,  and  the  further  augmentation  of  its 
library,  to  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to  its 
members  and  to  the  scientific  world. 

The  Geological  Society. 

This  association  was  established  in  1807,  and 
incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  in  1826.  In  1828, 
the  late  Sir  Hubert  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  assigned  to  it  the  apartments  in 
Somerset  House  which  it  at  present  occupies, 
and  the  society  entered  upon  its  tenancy  at 
Michaelmas  in  that  year.  Previously  it  occupied 
a house  in  Bedford-street,  Strand.  The  charter 
says  : — “ Whereas  the  Eeverend  William  Buck- 
land,  B.D.,  Arthur  Aikin,  esquire,  John  Bostock, 
M.D.,  George  Bellas  Greenough,  esquire,  Henry 
WarburtOD,  esquire,  and  several  others  of  our 
loving  subjects,  being  desirous  of  forming  a 
society  for  investigating  the  mineral  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  having  for  promoting  such  investi- 
gation expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
the  purchase  and  collection  of  books,  maps, 
specimens,  and  other  objects,  and  in  the  publica- 
tion of  various  works,  the  said  William  Buckland, 
Arthur  Aikin,  John  Bostock,  George  Bellas ; 
Greenough,  and  Henry  Warburton  have  humbly  ' 
besought  us  to  grant  uuto  them  and  unto  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  aud  elected 
fellows  of  the  society, as  hereinafter  is  mentioned, 
our  Eoyal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  for  the  better 
carrying  on  the  purposes  aforesaid.”  And  a 
charter  was  accordingly  granted,  Dr.  Buckland 
being  appointed  first  president.  The  early 
publications  of  the  society  consisted  of  Pro- 
ceedings in  8vo.,  and  Transactions  in  4to. ; 
of  the  former  four  volumes  were  published, 
and  of  the  latter  twelve  volumes  in  two  series 
(of  five  and  seven).  The  Transactions  ceased 
in  1856,  but  in  1845  a quarterly  Journal,  8vo., 
had  been  started,  and  has  been  carried  on 
ever  since.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year  twenty- 
six  volumes  were  published.  The  society  also 
publishes  Mr.  Greenoogh’s  Geological  Map  of 
England.  The  society  possesses  an  extensive 
library,  aud  a museum  consisting  of  fossils, 
minerals,  &c.  ; the  oolleotion  of  foreign  fossils 
being  particularly  interesting.  We  believe  the 
arrangements  for  their  accommodation  are  all 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  rooms  are  oonoerned. 
The  chief  anxiety  is,  as  with  other  societies,  to 
get  the  library  and  museum  fittings  (bookcases, 
cabinets,  and  so  forth)  regarded  as  part  aud 
parcel  of  the  Government  bounty,  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  England 
owes  much  to  science. 

The  society  at  this  time  consists  of,  fellows, 
1,163  ; honorary  members,  3 ; foreign  members, 
39 ; foreign  correspondents,  40 ; in  the  whole 
1,245. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
was  founded  in  the  year  1820  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  and 
other  gentlemen  at  that  time  eminent  in  the 
science  of  astronomy,  its  objects  being  ” the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  aatrouomy.” 
We  need  scarcely  add  it  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  having 
published  thirty-eight  volumes  of  "Memoirs,” 
and  thirty  volumes  of"  Monthly  Notices,”  which 
are  held  in  much  estimation  both  by  English 
and  foreign  astronomers.  The  society  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  510  fellows  and  4-1 
associates,  and  has  invested  some  8,4001. 

The  remaining  body  located  here  is, — 

The  Chemical  Society, 

This  was  founded  in  1841,  and  incorporated 
under  royal  charter  in  1848.  Its  objects  are 
defined  to  be,  " the  promotion  of  chemistry  and 
of  those  branches  of  science  immediately  oon- 
neoted  with  it,  by  the  reading,  disoussion,  and 
subsequent  publication  of  original  communica- 
tions.” 

The  society  holds  fortnightly  meetings  daring 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  publishes  a 
Journal  in  monthly  numbers.  Its  management 
is  vested  in  a president  and  a council,  chosen  for 
the  moat  part  annually  by  ballot.  The  president 
at  the  present  time  is  Dr.  Williamson,  F.E.S., 
professor  of  chemistry  at  University  College. 
The  society  numbers  more  than  500  members, 
and  its  present  apartments  are  quite  inadequate 
to  its  accommodation. 

We  would  gladly  make  these  accounts  more 
complete,  but  have  already  exceeded  the  space 
at  our  disposal. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN 
PARTS  OF  WINDSOR. 

While  the  whole  kingdom  is  associating  with 
Windsor  thoughts  of  a happy  marriage,  and  good 
and  loving  wishes,  which  we  most  heartily  aud 
loyally  re-echo,  it  happens  to  be  our  duty  to 
speak  of  the  Royal  Borough  in  connexion  with 
some  facts  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  We 
have  before  now  had  occasion  to  say  that 
neither  the  external  aspect  of  Windsor  nor  its 
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internal  condition  is  what  it  should  be.  The 
visitor  to  Windsor  on  a first  occasion  will  have 
his  or  her  preconceived  ideas  of  the  condition  of 
this  historic  place  somewhat  rudely  shaken.  On 
entering  the  town  by  the  approved  modern 
mode,  the  railway,  and  ascending  the  hill  to- 
wards the  castle  and  guildhall,  the  traveller, 
before  he  reaches  its  summit,  is  consoioos  that 
Windsor  can  claim  little  credit  for  cleanliness, 
and  that  a smart  shower,  of  rain  would  prove  a 
refresher  j without,  however,  being  positively 
able  to  point  out  any  particular  defect  in  the 
appearance  of  what  is  evidently  the  busiuess 
locality  of  the  borough, — for  is  not  this  the  High- 
street  ? Moreover,  an  inward  feeling  arises  that 
water  may  be  a soaroe  commodity,  and  that  a 
few  buckets  of  this  essential  article,  together 
with  the  application  of  a stiff  broom,  would  im- 
prove the  face  of  affairs, — the  thought  arising 
from  an  air  of  untidiness,  from  the  dusky  ap- 
pearance of  the  houses,  and  the  dusty  state  of 
the  pavements. 

We  have  long  had  doubts  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  lower  localities,  and  concerning  the  general 
health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  went  to  them  the  other  day  to  be  satisfied. 

From  inquiries  put  with  this  view,  it  transpired 
that  Windsor  has  recently  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  an  epidemic  in  the  shape  of 
emall-pox  ; and,  indeed,  tho  complaint  is  yet 
prevalent,  as  we  can  personally  vouch. 

We  trust  that  Windsor  is  not  behind  the  age 
with  respeot  to  a knowledge  of  the  advancing 
principles  of  sanitary  laws,  although  their  appli- 
oatiou  is  apparently  lax.  Proper  provision  for 
effective  ventilation  of  sewers  ia  of  primary 
importance,  as  are  also  the  sound  conetruotion  of 
house-drains,  the  effeotual  trapping  of  all  inlets 
to  such  from  within  the  dwellings,  aud  due  ven- 
tilation from  without  of  all  water-closets. 

Wo  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  the  unmis- 
takable odour  of  sewage  gas  developed  ou 
entering  some  of  the  middle-class  houses,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  produce  nausea  and  headache 
in  those  unaccustomed  to  breathe  such  air. 
Nevertheless,  the  occupants  stated  that  their 
drains  and  traps  were  perfect ; and  so  it  would 
appear  they  thought.  Certainly  use  may  blunt 
the  organa  of  perception.  However,  not  even 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  this— 
shall  we  say  normal — atmosphere,  are  immu- 
table, and  for  neglect  all  will  in  time  have  to  pay 
the  penalty. 

Our  perambulation  brought  us  eventually  to 
" Bier-lane”  and  its  offshoots,  where  certainly  the 
gloom  that  overspread  the  locality  was  accordant 
with  the  name,  which  we  could  not  resist 
incidentally  conneoting  with  the  last  obsequies 
of  man.  The  information  noted  was  to  the  effect 
that  an  examination  of  this  neighbourhood  would 
reveal  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  those 
parts  of  the  town  iohabited  by  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  and  that  whatever  might  be  dis- 
covered hereabouts  would  be  bub  a specimen  of 
the  rest.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  in  this 
there  is  a mistake  ; for  we  cannot  believe  there 
are  in  the  borough  of  Windsor  many  such 
abominations  as  we  witnessed  hereabout. 

Entering  the  first  court  descending  Bler-lane, 
that  known  as  " Garden-court,”  and  which  ia 
reached  through  a narrow  passage  between  the 
houses  fronting  the  lane,  we  noticed  the  op- 
pressive impure  air.  Current  and  due  oiroula- 
tion  of  the  first  easeutial  of  life  appeared  diffi- 
cult : the  place  is  almost  completely  shut  in,  the 
houses  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
whilst  the  fourth  side  ia  taken  up  by  a high 
wall  opposite  to  the  enbrauoe. 

The  court  contains  fewer  than  thirty  houses  ; 
and  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  suffered, 
something  like  twenty-five  oases  of  small-pox 
have  here  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak  last  automu.  Some  houses  have 
had  four  cases,  and  others  fewer.  Indeed,  in 
one  family,  alone,  inhabiting  but  the  third  part  of 
a house,  there  were  five  cases ; every  member  was 
stricken,  aud  one  child  died  ! An  examination 
of  a number  of  these  houses  revealed  their 
deplorable  unsanitary  oondition.  We  give  a few 
details  noted  on  the  spot. 

In  most  of  the  houses  two  or  more  families 
were  living.  The  rooms  were  low  in  ceiling,  close, 
dirty,  and  with  an  ill-smelling  atmosphere. 
The  back-yards,  with  an  area  of  less  than 
half  a dozen  square  yards,  and  enclosed 
by  high  walls,  were  foul  and  reeking.  The 
closets  were  without  water.  The  cesspit 
drains, — one  to  each  yard, — were  all  defective, 
and  were  emitting  gas  and  putrid  volatile  organic 
bases.  The  people  did  not  complain  particularly 
of  the  stench  at  the  time,  excepting  in  some  few 
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instances:  it  was  their  ordinary  atmosphere; 
but  they  said  that  “ after  rain  the  smell  was 
very  strong.”  We  agree  with  them,  and  add, 
very  deadly  in  ench  confined  spaces. 

We  select  one  honae  as  a sample  : those  con- 
cerned may  know  that  it  is  No.  15,  being  one  of 
eleven. 

This  is  a dwelling  consisting  of  three  rooms, 
one  above  another.  The  basement  room  is 
occnpied  by  a labonrer  and  his  wife,  and  is  used  ■ 
for  all  purposes,  for  living  and  sleeping,  as  are 
likewise  the  other  rooms.  Its  cubical  space  is 
about  700  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is 
under  7 ft.  6 in.  The  back  yard, — less  in  area 
than  4 square  yards, — contained  a closet  without 
water,  a cesspit  drain  without  trap,  and  was 
loathsome  to  a degree  through  escaping  gases. 
The  middle  room,  in  capacity  a little  over  600 
cubic  feet,  was  close  and  oppressive  ; it  was  occu- 
pied by  a man  and  a boy,  and  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  measured  6 ft.  7 in.  The  upper  room  was 
simply  stifling;  its  capacity  was  under  600  cubic 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  about  6 ft.  7 in. 
In  this  place  were  confined  four  human  beings, 
consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  with  two  growing 
lads.  One  child  had  recently  died,  and  nnder 
the  present  conditions  death  will  not  be  long 
before  visiting  the  place  again.  In  this  one  little 
garret  are  stored  all  the  food  and  possessions  of 
this  family,  and  here  are  performed  the  functions 
of  living  and  of  sleeping ! No  wonder  that 
the  candle  burns  dimly  and  the  fire  is  doll,  for 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  oxygen  which  is  the 
life  of  the  fire  as  well  as  the  tenants.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  the  doors  at  each  end  of 
the  stairs  are  kept  sorupulonsly  closed  ! 

The  court  was  furtherpolluted  by  the  contents 
of  a common  midden,  upon  which  are  oast  the 
usual  slops,  with  the  etcetera,  and  the  garbage 
and  ashes.  Its  size  appeared  about  15  yards  in 
length.  The  contents  of  the  midden  were  de- 
scribed as  being  left  to  accumulate  several  yards 
high  before  removal.  Eeoently  it  had  been 
cleaned  oat,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  contained 
not  more  than  a load  or  two  of  rubbish,  but  the 
odour  of  deoompos'ng  matter  was  painfully 
evident. 

Of  the  water-supply  to  this  court,  derived 
from  a single  pump,  we  can  say  little,  although 
any  well  will  be  open  to  serious  suspicion, 
sunk  in  a porous  subsoil  in  such  a reeking 
locality. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  dwellers 
in  this  court,  with  some  exceptions,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge,  included  paleness  of  face,  sunken 
eyes  and  cheeks,  and  particularly  diffioolty  of 
breathing.  Impure  air, and  frequently  insufficient 
food, — some  families,  whilst  speaking  of  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  mayor,  or  ex-mayor, 
declared  that  fur  weeks  they  barely  existed,  and 
that  sometimes  they  were  for  one  or  two  days 
entirely  without  food  ! — are  fast  spreading 
havoc  amongst  this  population,  and  no  longer  is 
there  wonder  that  five-and-twenty  cases  of  small- 
pox should  occur  in  about  as  many  houses. 

Red  Lion-row,  comprising  fifteen  houses,  is 
in  many  respects  snperior  to  Garden-court ; still 
it  is  far  removed  from  a satisfactory  condition. 
The  backyards  are  more  spacious,  but  still  with 
the  objectionable  non-water  closets,  and  the  same 
characteristic  unpleasant  vapours  pervade  the 
place,  arising  from  untrapped  drains  and  email 
heaps  of  garbage.  The  dwelling  and  sleeping 
rooms  are  unhealthily  low;  the  basement  rooms 
being  6 ft.  9 in.  in  height,  and  the  upper  rooms 
about  6 ft.  4 in.  and  6 ft.  5 in.  One  sleeping- 
room  is  of  a measure  of  less  than  350  oubio  feet. 
In  this  court  were  several  cases  of  small-pox. 

Another  locality  in  this  ominous  lane,  known 
as  Collins’ s-buildinge,  contains  thirteen  houses : 
two  cases  of  small  pox  are  reported  as  occurring, 
one  adult  dying  from  the  disease.  These  houses 
have  no  back  yards,  sinks,  nor  drains  ; most  of 
the  slops  are  conveyed  to  the  closets,  yet  too 
much  is  thrown  in  front  of  the  buildings,  where 
it  sinks  into theground,8upplyingthewell-pump, 
there  being  one  to  the  row.  The  water  of  thia 
well  presented  the  appearance  of  dilate  soap- 
suds. The  drains  in  the  court  are  defective,  as 
evidenced  by  the  odour  issuing  from  them,  and 
the  tenants  complain  that  in  wet  weather  the 
smells  are  very  strong.  Four  closets,  without 
water,  do  duty  for  these  thirteen  cottages,  and 
are  divided  upon  each  side  of  the  court  at  one 
end.  Two  of  these  closets  were  brim  full  and 
choked : the  smells  were  snob  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  beat  a hasty  retreat.  The  others 
were  in  a little  better  working  trim,  but  never- 
theless were  powerfully  odorous,  pointing  to 
defects. 

The  rooms  in  these  honaes  also  were  small, 


and  with  low  ceilings,  but  from  the  absence  of 
internal  drains,  were  much  sweeter  than  in  the 
other  places  referred  to.  Having  arrived  thus 
far,  it  is  time  to  ask  the  question,  does  nob  the 
Windsor  Local  Government  know  of  such  plague- 
stricken  and  epidemic-disseminating  abodes  ? 
Does  it  not  know  that  the  poor  inhabitants  are 
gradually  but  very  surely  descending  into  pre- 
mature graves  ? And  that,  through  the  tele- 
graphic agency  of  sowers,  there  is  direct  com. 
munioation  between  the  poor  and  the  wealthy, 
between  the  high  and  the  low,  and  the  lower 
and  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  ? And  that  as 
the  aqueous  sewage  descends  by  gravitation,  so 
does  the  gaseous  sewage  ascend,  and  thus  is  the 
circuit  complete  throughout  the  ramification  of 
sewers  ? 

Disease  and  epidemics  are  by  these  means 
surely  conveyed  to  all  classes ; the  putrid 
volatile  organic  matter  of  the  sewage,  mingled 
with  vast  numbers  of  seeds  and  germs,  are 
conveyed  with  the  gases  of  decomposition,  and 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  dwellings  of  all 
where  there  exist  defective  drainage  and  defec- 
tive ventilation. 

Equally  important  is  the  ncoessity  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water,  for  impure  varieties 
are  amongst  the  most  prolific  sources  of  dis- 
ease, conveying  into  the  system  germs  and 
putrid  substances  that  act  as  specific  poisons  ! 

These  remarks  are  made  in  good  faith,  ancl 
for  the  advantage  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  and 
we  ask  that  they  should  be  accepted  in  a proper 
spirit. 

At  the  same  time  we  express  a hope  that  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
surveyor,  who  is,  no  donbt,  a good  sanitarian, 
will  earnestly  take  in  band  these  rookeries,  and 
speedily  bring  about  a better  sanitary  arrange- 
ment. 


“THE  CRITERION”  COMPETITION. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  Messrs.  Spiers  «&  Pond,  invited 
fifteen  architects  to  submit  designs  for  building 
a large  tavern  and  restaurant,  on  a plot  of  land 
in  Piccadilly,  extending  to  Jermyn-atreet,  at  a 
cost  of  about  20,000L  (afterwards  raised  to 
25,0001.),  exclusive  of  decorations  and  fittings. 
They  offered  150  guineas  for  the  first  best,  100 
guineas  for  the  second,  75  gnineas  for  the  third, 
and  50  gnineas  for  the  fourth,  all  the  rewarded 
designs  bo  become  their  property.  The  author  of 
the  selected  design,  if  employed  to  carry  it  out, 
was  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  premium,  l,000i.,  for 
which  he  was  also  to  supply  drawings  for  the 
decorations. 

The  fifteen  designs  have  since  been  submitted, 
and  the  selection  has  been  made,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Pain  & Clark ; 
the 

First  premium  having  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  Verity  ; 

Second  to  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  ; 

Third  to  Mr.  E.  Power  ; and  the 

Fourth  to  Mr.  A.  Evers.  An  examination  of 
the  drawings  leads  us  bo  the  belief  that  the  com- 
petition has  been  most  fairly  decided.  There  can 
scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  position  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  de- 
signs ; and  though  we  should  be  disposed,  on 
artistic  grounds,  to  place  the  design  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Wall'ord  before  the  one  chosen  as  No.  4,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  careful  examination  of  the 
varioQS  essential  points  of  arrangement  desired 
would  justify  the  decision.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Walford’s  elevation  is  very  clever.  The  chosen 
design  will  make  a fine  building  ; it  is  ably  planned 
and  most  carefully  set  forth  in  a number  of 
drawings  that  include  sketches  for  the  coloured 
decorations  of  all  the  principal  rooms. 

A deeply-recessed  arched  doorway  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piccadilly  front  admits  to  an 
elegant  vestibule.  The  grand  dining-saloon 
adjoining  it  is  to  be  71  fc.  by  35  ft.  The 
restaurant  will  bo  capable  of  accommodating 
200  persons,  and  will  be  entered  from  the  right 
of  the  vestibule.  An  entrance  on  the  left  will 
lead  to  a fine  buffet,  120  ft.  long,  with  convenience 
for  dining  in  front  of  the  counter,  as  well  as  at  it. 
There  will  also  be  a divan  for  smokers.  Hair- 
dressing and  shampooing  saloons  form  part  of 
the  design,  and  an  apartment  will  be  devoted  to 
telegraphic  purposes;  so  that,  amongst  other 
conveniences,  parties  dining  in  the  establishment 
will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what  seats  may  be 
obtained  at  the  various  theatres,  and  at  once 
to  secure  them.  Suites  of  rooms  will  also  be 
available  for  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific 
clubs.  The  Minor  Hall  for  lectures,  concerts, 


and  similar  purposes,  will  be  in  the  basement, 
as  stipulated.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  the  Grand 
Hall,  capable  of  dining  500  or  600  persons,  with 
separate  kitchen  and  other  arrangements,  to 
assure  promptitude  of  service.  To  economise 
space  some  bed-rooms  are  ingeniously  formed 
round  tbe  base  of  the  dome. 

The  second  set  of  drawings  well  deserve  their 
position,  and  although  not  absolutely  successful 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  calculated  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  designer.  The  basement  is 
exceedingly  well  planned ; but  in  seeking  to 
obtain  there  the  greatest  possible  accommoda- 
tion, tbe  mistake  was  committed  of  raising  the 
principal  floor-level  several  feet  above  tbe  street- 
level,  and  thus  necessitating  the  ascent  of  a 
number  of  steps  to  the  vestibule  and  buffet. 
The  interior  of  the  great  hall  is  very  artistically 
designed,  bub  is  perhaps  a little  overdone. 

In  No.  3 design  tbe  basement  would  seem  to 
be  excavated  to  ihe  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the 
street  pavement:  whether  or  not  this  would  bo 
practicable  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  With 
all  this,  however,  the  Minor  Hall  can  scarcely  be 
considered  very  satisfactory.  The  ground-floor 
plan  is  very  good.  No.  4 design  provides 
apparently  only  one  kitchen,  and  shows  some 
other  weaknesses  in  the  planning. 

The  arrangements  for  light  and  air  (a  difficult 
matter),  the  position  of  staircases,  the  provision 
of  means  for  cooking  in  various  parts  of  the 
establishmcntjandfacilitiesfciroffectivo  “service” 
everywhere  were  amongst  the  main  points  the 
proprietors  had  to  consider  in  “placing”  the 
drawings.  Some  of  the  designs, — one  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  for  example,' — must  have  been  put  out  of 
court  at  once  on  the  question  of  light.  Another 
by  giving  up  the  Piccadilly  frontage  to  the  sham- 
pooing department,  and  so  tnrning  the  who'o 
establishment  into  a dashing  hairdresser’s  shop. 
Messrs.  Elliott,  Cree,  & Varnard  gave  a bold 
elevation.  Messrs.  Hill  & Parairewere  not  very 
happy  in  their  design;  nor  can  we  say  anything 
better  as  to  that  by  Messrs.  Ordiah,  Edgar,  & 
Crossland,  The  designs  may  all  be  described 
as  to  stylo  under  the  general  terms,  Italian  with 
French  modifications. 


HOW  BEST  TO  SPEND  A QUARTER  OF  A 
MILLION  OR  MORE. 

We  mentioned  recently  that  a benevolent 
individual  was  prepared  to  expend  some  30,000Z. 
in  the  erection  of  a lunatic  asylum  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  lower  middle  class,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  he  is  proceeding  to  carry  for- 
ward that  purpose.  We  have  now  authority  to 
state  that  this  same  gentleman,  who  desires  at 
present  no  personal  publicity,  is  prepared  to 
devote  for  public  and  useful  purposes  a sum 
equal  to  that  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Peabody,  so 
soon  as  he  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  best 
moans  of  effecting  thiSj  so  as  to  do  the  greatest 
public  good,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pauperising 
classes  who  might  not  in  their  present  position  bo 
eligible  recipients  in  public  opinion  for  such  a 
gift.  Wo  applaud  this  enlightened  anxiety  so 
highly,  and  feel  so  strongly  the  importance  of 
the  great  problem  he  is  anxious  to  have  solved, 
that  we  throw  it  before  our  readers,  and 
invite  to  it  the  serious  consideration  of  thoughtful 
minds,  who,  without  personal  consideration,  may 
feel  desirous  that  so  noble  an  intention  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Every 
worthy  suggestion  that  may  reach  us  shall  be 
weighed, 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  SMITHFIELD. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
17tli  inst.  for  the  final  consideration  of  the 
selected  design,  which  bore  the  motto  “ Peace,” 
and  was  submitted  in  competition  with  other 
designs,  as  already  mentioned  by  us.  Mr. 
Francis  Butler,  the  successful  competitor,  wa.s 
present,  and  explained  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed structure.  The  design  was  approved,  and 
instructions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
working  drawings. 

The  principal  feature  or  idea  of  the  structure 
is  a statue  of  Peace,  wca'-ing  the  “wbeaten 
garland,”  and  standing  upon  an  orb,  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  around  her  feet.  At  the  base 
ofthe  orb  are  arranged  four  ba«ins  of  granite,  iu 
which  jets  are  to  play.  Beneath  these  are  four 
drinking-bowls  of  white  Sicilian  marble.  Above 
the  central  statue  rises  a dome-like  canopy,  sup- 
ported on  four  angle  piers,  npon  which,  under 
small  canopies,  will  be  placed  figures  repre- 
senting Tempeiance,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
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The  arms  of  the  City  are  shown  in  the  four  faces 
or  pediments  of  the  design,  above  which  rises 
the  dome  : npon  the  summit  of  this  is  placed  a 
small  temple,  crowned  with  orb  and  cross.  The 
four  arches  which  spring  from  the  piers  will  be 
filled  in  with  wrought  ironwork  in  varied 
patterns. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  fountain  (which 
is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps)  was  1,2001., 
but  the  central  statue  is  now  to  be  in  bronze, 
■and  the  total  cost  will  be  nearly  1,4001.  The 
ground  is  already  being  dug  out  for  the 
foundations. 

The  design  second  in  favour  was,  we  under- 
stand, that  sent  by  Messrs.  Wyon.  This,  like 
the  selected  design,  was  included  in  the  six  we 
■named  for  choice. 


THE  ARCHITECTUEAL  IDRAWINGS  : 

ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

It  is  snbject  of  complaint  that  architecture 
is  nob  popular,  and  that  great  apathy  on  the 
•part  of  the  public  is  shown  as  to  the  progress  of 
an  art  which  so  intimately  concerns  every 
individual.  Looking  at  the  drawings  here  exhi- 
bited, this  needs  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise  ; 
for  neither  as  pictures  nor  as  designs  is  there 
anything  to  create  a spark  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  leave  the 
“North  Room”  without  retaining  a pleasing 
recollection  of  any  architectural  design  there 
exhibited,  save  one.  The  design  in  question  is 
No.  999,  “New  Head  Offices  in  Renfield-streeb, 
<Ila6gow,  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Assurance 
Company,”  Peddle  &Kinnear,  architects.  There 
is  nothing  superfluons  about  the  building,  it  is 
characterised  by  a business-like  propriety  com- 
bined with  gracefulness  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  detail.  In  their  Italian  designs  this 
firm  never  use  the  orders  for  merely  decorative 
purposes  j where  pillars  are  used,  as  in  the 
arcading  of  the  principal  floor  in  this  instance, 
they  have  a duty  to  perform,  and  are  a con- 
structional necessity,  and  the  effect  depends 
entirely  upon  the  fenestration  and  the  main 
cornice.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  right  course  to 
follow  if  truthfulness  be  an  object  wotSh  aiming 
at,  and  it  is  only  by  persevering  in  such  a coarse 
that  progress  can  be  made. 

There  are  few  old  churches  lefc  in  Scotland  to 
restore,  and  it  wonld  have  been  well  if  those  few 
had  received  no  other  attention  than  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair.  One  of  the 
beet  preserved  and  finest  examples  is  St. 
Michael’s,  Linlithgow,  a drawing  of  the  interior 
of  which  (No.  842)  is  given  “ as  proposed  to  be 
restored,”  by  Mr.  R.  Matheson,  This  building  is 
now  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  the  forms  of 
Presbyterian  worship  will  not  permit  of  a return 
to  the  original  arrangement;  the  alterations, 
therefore,  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a restoration, 
except  as  regards  the  remoyal  of  galleries,  and 
cumbrous  pews,  and  the  substitution  of  suitable 
benches,  &c.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in  advance 
of  the  apse.  It  is  an  octagon  supported  upon  a 
pedestal,  and  does  not  seem  suited  for  its  isolated 
position,  having  much  resemblance  to  a gigantic 
drinking-cup.  In  noticing  the  designs  for  new 
■churches,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  starting 
that  they  are  all  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury type.  No.  841,  “ Free  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Harwick,”  J.  T.  Rochhead,  shows  a tower  and 
square  spire ; the  body  of  the  church,  which  is 
apparently  fitted  up  with  galleries,  bciug  lighted 
■by  Tory  small  coupled  windows.  No.  860, 
“ United  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  to  be  erected  at 
West  Caldor,”  James  Fairley,  is  a small  and 
nnobtrusive  village  church  with  a neat  spire. 
No.  902,  “New  Parish  Church,  Lamlasli,  Arran, 
for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,”  Messrs. 
-Pilkiugton  & Bell.  The  perspective  in  this 
drawing  is  so  foreshortened  that  we  cannot 
jnake  out  the  general  outline  of  the  structure, 
but  we  see  that  the  main  gable  and  spire  ex- 
hibit less  of  that  excessive  straining  after  effect 
■which  was  characteristic  of  the  designs  of  this 
firm  than  any  former  production  of  theirs. 
No.  1,000,  “ New  Free  Church,  Viewforth, 
Edinburgh,”  is  another  design  emanating  from 
the  same  sonree,  althongh  the  name  of  only  one 
member  of  the  firm  is  attached  to  it.  It  shows 
a still  greater  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  referred  to.  The  principal  feature 
is  a boldly. designed  tower, — a feature  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  locality,  where  several  tall 
chimneys  wonld  militate  against  the  effect  of 
a spire  unless  it  were  of  extraordinary  height  j 
besides,  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  spires 
have  -been  erected  in  Edinburgh  lately,  but  no 


towers : so  that  this  will  prove  a pleasing 
variety.  The  “ View  of  the  Robertson  Memo- 
rial Church,”  R.  Morharo,  jun.  (984),  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  building  it  represents,  which 
is  now  approaching  completion.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  breadth  and  simplicity  of  parts;  the 
exterior  is  a faithful  echo  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments altogether  highly  creditable  to  the  archi- 
tect, whose  first  realised  design  it  is. 

No.  1,026,  “ King's  Park  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dalkeith,”  by  R.  Thornton  Shielts,  is  a 
fair  example  of  a form  of  Dissenting  church  now 
in  general  use, — a parallelogram,  having  a spire 
at  one  side  and  a steep-roofed  projection  at  the 
other  side  of  the  main  gable.  The  spire,  which 
is  the  principal  feature,  is  simple  and  well  pro- 
portioned. No.  815,  “ Congregational  Chapel 
about  to  be  erected  at  Dairy,  Edinburgh,”  Alex- 
ander Heron,  is  another  building  of  the  same 
kind,  but  execrable  both  as  to  detail  and  pro- 
portion ; the  manner  in  which  buttresses  are 
stuck)  here  and  there  is  curious,  and  evidently 
not  required  for  constructive  purposes. 

No.  1,094,  “ Interior  of  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Kelso,”  R.  Anderson,  has  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  aisles,  clearstory,  and  chancel ; the 
detail  is  unexceptionable,  and  presents  no  pecu- 
liarities calling  for  remark.  No.  868,  “Mural 
Monument,  Glasgow,”  William  Leiper,  depends 
for  any  beauty  it  may  possess  npon  a sculptured 
group  ; the  arohitecbural  part  is  of  an  extremely 
severe  Gothic  cast.  Mr.  Leiper  also  exhibits 
“ Cornhill,  Mansion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Kay  ” (No. 
938).  It  is  French  Gothic  in  style;  the  upper 
range  of  windows  is  treated  in  a peculiar  and 
very  unsatisfactory  manner.  No.  950,  “ New 
Burgh  Hall,  Patrick,”  is  of  a so  decidedly 
modern  French  cast  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  borrowed  from  a recent  publication. 

No.  927,  “ Broadstone  House,”  by  Mr.  David  ■ 
Bryce,  is  in  the  style  invariably  adopted  by  that 
gentleman  for  a country  mansion, — the  Scottish 
baronial, — and  exhibits  his  nsnal  arrangement  of 
tower,  gables,  and  turrets.  No.  928,  “ Livle- 
lands  House,  Stirlingshire,”  J.  Dick  Peddie,  is 
in  the  same  style,  but  nob  so  satisfactory : 
gablets,  oriels,  and  turrets  are  crowded  together 
so  as  to  produce  a very  confused  effect. 

No.  935,  “Fragmentary  Design  for  New 
University  Buildings,  Gilmore  Hill,  Glasgow,” 
J.  T.  Rochhead,  is  a classical  monumental  pile  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  arrangement  is  effec- 
tive, and  the  details  and  proportions  are  correct; 
a dome  which  forms  the  central  feature  does  not 
dominate  enough.  No.  939,  “ Residence  of 
James  Oliver,  eeq.,  Hawick,”  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, is  a commonplace  Italian  suburban  villa. 
No.  940,  “ Villa  at  Redcar,  Yorkshire,”  William 
Nicholson,  has  gables  with  projecting  roofs 
and  oriels,  such  as  one  sees  every  day.  No.  921, 
“Mansion  House  recently  erected  in  Forfarshire,” 
C.  G.  H.  Kinnear,  is  of  the  Early  Renaissance 
French  chateau  style,  very  graceful  in  compo- 
sition, and  not  overloaded  with  detail.  The  roof 
of  the  principal  tower  is  happily  treated. 

No.  920,  “ Perspective  showing  proposed  Site 
for  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Cbambers- 
street,  opposite  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,” 
David  Cousin,  is  the  moat  artistically  gob  np 
architectural  drawing  exhibited ; it  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  artist  is  not  an  Edinburgh 
man,  else  he  would  not  have  introduced  Hanaora 
cabs  into  the  street.  The  arrangement  suggested 
is  most  satisfactory.  In  the  range  of  buildings 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  an  open 
space  is  formed,  backed  by  a semioircnlar  screen 
wall.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  the  sculptnred 
group  is  placed.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
give  dignity  to  the  monument,  and  show  at  a 
glance  that  the  site  bad  been  prepared  specially 
for  it.  The  details  are,  however,  hardly  up  to 
the  mark.  The  screen  wall  has  a continuous 
frieze  under  a shallow  cornice,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a balustrade,  a feature  quite  out  of 
place  in  sneh  a position  : a rich  cornice  is  what 
is  wanted  to  give  a proper  finish  to  the  wall 
head ; a balustrade  there  is  an  unmeaning  ex- 
crescence. We  would  also  venture  to  hint  that 
in  the  new  buildings  such  features  as  pilasters 
running  through  several  stories  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  decorated  construction  be  nsed 
in  place  of  constructed  decoration.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  architectural  effect  here  is  a fine  one, 
and  requires  careful  consideration.  No.  966, 

“ Brnntsfield-crescent,  in  course  of  erection,” 
Mr.  David  M'Gibbon,  architect,  is  composed  of 
gables  and  oriels  repeated.  The  use  of  a broken 
skyline  in  the  situation  is  commendable,  but 
some  of  the  details  are  very  ngly,  such  as  the 
great  yawning  arched  doors  without  dressingn, 
surmounted  by  unnecessaiy  corbels. 


Several  of  the  designs  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  the  memorial  fountain  to  be  erected  in 
tlie  West  End  Park,  Glasgow,  are  exhibited;  if 
the  selected  design  is  not  vastly  superior  to  all 
of  them,  the  good  folks  of  St.  Mungo  had  bolter 
let  it  alone. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA 

THEATRE,  OF  LIVERPOOL,  AND  ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEATRES  GENE- 

RALLY.* 

I HAD  originally  intended  that  the  title  of  this 
paper  should  be  “ On  the  Construction  of 
Theatres  ” only  ; but  after  farther  consideration 
I changed  it  to  its  present  one,  as  I thought  it 
would  be  more  interesting  to  my  fellow  members 
to  have  the  description  of  a theatre  I have 
built,  by  which  I could  more  practically  illus- 
trate my  ideas,  and  point  out  the  advantages  or 
defects  which  my  experience  may  have  taught 
me. 

I would  also  here  remark  that  I shall  as  far  as 
possible  confine  myself  to  such  points  as  my 
especial  experience  has  taught  me,  avoiding 
altogether-tbe  literature  of  the  theatre,  as  well 
as  those  strictly  architectural  portions  of  design 
or  construction  with  which,  doubtless,  every 
member  is  so  well  conversant.  The  most  con- 
venient plan  will  be  to  take  onr  subject  under 
various  beads,  of  which  the  following  are  per- 
haps the  most  important : — 

General  Arrangement: — Entrances  and  Exits 
for  Audience. — Heights  of  Tiers  for  Boxes. — 
Line  of  Light. — Construction  of  Stage. — Me- 
chanical Arrangements  of  Scenery. — Painting 
Room  and  Scene  Docks.— Accommodation  for 
Managers  and  Artists. — Workshops  for  different 
Departments,  viz..  Property  Maker,  Carpenter, 
Gasman,  and  Metal-worker. — Lighting  of  Audi- 
torium and  Stage. — Lime  Light. — Water  Supply, 
— Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Decoration. 

First,  then,  as  to  general  arrangement.  In 
forming  the  first  idea  I tried  to  avoid  what  I 
consider  to  be  a defect  in  most  of  our  best 
theatres  ; even  Drary  Lane,  with  all  its  magni- 
ficence, has  this  defect  specially  marked,  a cer- 
tain coldness  and  want  of  comfort  in  the 
entrances,  staircases,  and  passages.  I therefore 
tried  to  assimilate  my  plan  to  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary mansion,  with  its  entrance-hall,  stairoase, 
ante-room,  and  grand  saloon,  so  that  once  having 
passed  the  entrance,  we  should  be  in  a snite  of 
rooms  instead  of  again  entering  cold  passages 
and  corridors.  I have  thus  attempted  to  carry 
out  this  idea.  Firstly  is  a carriage-drive, 
leading  into  the  crush-room,  of  ample  size,  to 
the  right ; the  audience  is  conducted  by  the 
grand  staircase,  10  ft.  6 in.  wide,  into  the  foyer 
or  ante-room,  through  which  all  must  pass, 
thereby  avoiding  a cold  useless  room,  merely 
attached  to  the  theatre,  and  thence  at  once 
to  the  “ salle,”  the  French  term,  which  I shall 
use  in  preference  to  “ auditoriam.”  The  corridor 
is  here  merged  into  what  are  usually  termed  the 
boxes.  I adopted  this  plan  first  at  the  Priuce’s 
Theatre,  Manchester;  the  advantages  are  many, 
a greater  freedom  of  circulation,  a space  ob- 
tained for  standing-rcom  on  crowded  nights,  and 
a more  elegant  appearance.  I am  not  sure  that 
this  plan  would  answer  in  the  metropolis,  as 
there  is  nob  that  privacy  in  entering  the  private 
boxes  which  I think  a London  manager  would 
consider  most  desirable. 

The  theatre  proper  is  on  the  first  floor,  by 
which  plan  a large  amount  of  valuable  space  is 
gained,  a moat  important  point,  consideriug  the 
present  value  of  land;  it  prevents  draughts; 
the  gain  also  is  great  in  the  stage,  whioh  I shall 
enter  more  fully  into  when  treating  of  that 
portion  of  the  theatre.  The  only  disadvantage 
is  the  necessary  extra  number  of  steps  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  house.  The  first  point  of 
consideration  in  commencing  to  work  oot  the 
plans  was  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the 
proscenium.  The  advantages  in  making  it  larger 
(it  is  only  28  ft.)  would  have  been  a greater 
capacity  in  the  salle,  as  naturally  the  circles 
would  be  larger,  and  a corresponding  grander 
effect  wonld  have  been  obtained ; but  I think 
this  is  far  more  than  balanced  by  the  disadvan- 
tages in  this,  a provincial  theatre.  A large 
theatre,  when  not  filled,  looks  very  cold,  and 
naturally  has  a chilling  effect  npon  the  audience  j 
and  as  there  are  generally  as  many  poor  nights 
in  a year  (and,  unfortunately,  sometimes  more) 


* By  Mr.  Edward  Salomons.  Read  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Uoral  Institute  of  British  ArcUi- 
tecta,  held  20th  March ; Mr'.  E,  I'Anaon,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair. 
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as  good  ones,  ttia  should  be  taken  into  oonsidera- 
tioD.  Then  to  get  the  same  effect  with  numbers 
on  the  stage,  a large  opening  requires  so  many 
more,  for  instance  ; where  Drury  Lane  would 
require  at  least  a ballet  of  twenty-four,  one  of 
sixteen,  or  even  twelve,  suffices  in  the  Alexandra, 
and  probably  by  the  general  public  the  differ* 
encB  of  numbers  would  not  be  appreciated ; and 
80  throughout  with  supers.,  &c.  This,  of  course, 
applies  also  to  scenery,  &c.,  which  requires  to  be 
BO  much  less,  which  not  only  is  a saving  in 
material,  but  also  in  the  labour  of  working  ; the 
largest  cloths  in  a theatre  in  England,  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  they  are  70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  while  at 
the  Alexandra  they  are  40  ft.  by  28  ft.  ; and 
although  not  double  the  size,  I am  sure  they 
cost  at  the  former  twice  as  much,  with  working, 
as  at  the  latter.  The  opening  of  Covent  Garden 
proscenium  is  50  ft.  It  is  also  very  desirable  to 
have  a small  stage  for  comedies,  farces,  and 
other  light  pieces,  where  the  audience  should  be 
able  to  see  distinctly  the  facial  play  and  finer 
points  of  acting,  which  would  be  lost  on  a large 
stage.  I am  sure,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  com- 
pany, admirable  as  it  is,  were  transported  to 
Covent  Garden,  the  great  perfection  of  the 
acting  would  be  lost.  The  opening  of  the 
Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester,  is  26  ft.,  and 
this  I thought  too  small  for  the  purpose  which 
the  directors  had  in  view.  Having  settled  this 
point,  the  next  was  the  consideration  of  the  form 
of  the  fronts  of  the  circle.  In  my  opinion  the 
most  perfect  form  would  be  a semi-ellipse,  with 
its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  curtain  line.  This, 
however,  practically  would  not  do,  as  the  number 
which  such  a formed  theatre  would  hold  would 
be  too  few  5 therefore  a modification  must  be 
made  5 and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, convenience,  number  of  audience  and 
beauty,  the  horse-shoe,  and  its  various  modifica- 
tions, is,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  the  best, 
although  I have  recently  built  a theatre  of  novel 
form,  and  which,  when  treating  of  the  line  of 
sight,  I shall  more  particularly  refer  to.  In  this 
case,  being  rather  pinched  for  space  from  back 
to  front,  I may  say  that  the  curve  formed  itself, 
as  I had  to  a great  extent  to  be  rnled  by  the 
formation  of  the  ground,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
get  as  many  rows  of  seats  as  possible.  One 
peculiarity  is,  the  pit  does  not  extend  under  the 
boxes.  This,  after  mature  consideration,  was 
decided  upon  by  the  directors,  who,  I may 
here  remark,  were  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
of  Liverpool,  whose  object  in  building  the  theatre 
was  nob  gain,  bub  to  have  a handsome  and 
luxurious  house,  worthy  of  the  town.  The  pit 
being  the  best  part  of  the  theatre,  they  said 
they  would  devote  that  part  of  the  house  to 
those  who  paid  the  most,  and  therefore  the 
pitites  were  promoted  to  the  tier  above  the  dress 
circle.  This  did  not  naturally  meet  with  their 
approbation  j and  it  was  afterwards  found  de- 
sirable to  devote  a portion  of  the  stall  space  to 
them,  and  the  theatre  is  now  so,  although  at 
opera  times,  and  other  special  occasions,  the 
original  arrangement  is  adhered  to.  I need  not 
here  enter  into  a dissertation  on  acousbios,  a 
science  which  donbtless  all  here  are  as  well,  and 
perhaps  generally  better,  acquainted  with  than  I 
am.  I can  only  say  that  the  natural  form  of  a 
theatre  is  the  best  adapted  for  sound,  and  to 
make  success  certain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
wood  in  the  ceilings  and  wall  linings. 

Entrances  and  E.rtfs. — The  paramount  im- 
portance of  providing  ample  entrances  and 
exits,  with  easy  staircases  withont  winders  in  all 
public  buildings,  is,  no  doubt,  duly  estimated  by 
you  ; still,  I should  like  to  make  a remark  or  two 
on  this  head  in  connexion  with  the  theatre.  In 
all  oases,  I think,  the  place  of  exit  and  for 
entrance  should  be  the  same,  because  as  soon 
as  ever  an  alarm  takes  place  the  audience 
naturally  rushes  to  the  door  by  which  it  entered. 
These  should  be  of  ample  size.  The  staircases 
of  the  Alexandra  are  not,  I regret  to  say,  all  I 
should  desire,  although  perhaps  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  audience  than  any 
theatre  in  England.  It  is,  however,  more  in 
arrangement  than  size  that  they  are  defective, 
and  to  this  I was  compelled  by  want  of  space. 
You  will  perceive  that  the  pit,  circle,  and 
gallery  stairs  are  in  the  same  staircase,  6 ft.  6 in. 
wide.  There  aae  good  landings,  bub  there  are 
also  some  winders  that  should  not  be;  these 
were  a necessity  in  consequence  of  the  above- 
named  arrangement.  I do  not  think  in  any  case 
there  should  be  a flight  of  more  than  from  eight 
to  ten  steps  without  a lauding.  I find  the  fol- 
lowing a good  rule  for  the  width  of  staircases  ; 
for  any  number  up  to  100  the  staircase  should  be 
not  lees  than  4 ft.,  with  an  additional  foot  for 


every  100  persons.  Thus,  suppose  a gallery  to 
hold  700  people,  the  stairs  should  be  10  ft. 
wide;  in  the  Alexandra,  I consider  the  gallery 
stairs  about  2 ft.  6 in.  too  narrow,  as  it  holds  the 
above-named  number. 

No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
providing  properly  for  the  escape  of  au  audience, 
whether  from  actual  danger  or  from  panic  ; and 
the  more  so,  as  it  never  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  how  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
mitigate,  the  headlong  rnsh  and  trampling  which 
have  so  often  occurred  on  these  occasions.  No 
doubt  a wide  passage  is  much  better  than  a 
narrow  one,  where  a large  crowd  of  persons  are 
all  moving  rapidly  along  together;  bub  then,  the 
larger  the  aperture  the  more  danger  there  is  of 
the  stream  being  overtaken  and  forced  into  a 
heap  of  fallen  bodies  by  the  pressure  from 
behind,  which,  having  no  means  of  resisting  the 
force,  can  only  succumb  to  it,  as  in  the  fearful 
tragedy  at  Santiago,  To  prevent  this,  I propose 
to  divide  the  passage  into  parallel  sections,  by 
barriers  2 ft.  6 in.  apart,  which  would  allow  two 
persons  abreast,  and  about  3 ft.  6 in  high ; so  thus 
every  one  could,  all  the  time  he  was  moving, 
have  a support  to  lay  hold  of,  and  would  only 
have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  one  or  two 
immediately  behind.  For  the  same  reason,  but 
in  a greater  degree,  the  staircases  should  be 
divided  in  the  same  way. 

In  planning  the  front  of  the  house,  care  will 
be  required  in  the  position  of  the  money-takers 
and  checkers,  so  that  they  may  have  proper 
access  from  the  treasury  behind,  and  be  under 
the  immediate  control  and  inspection  of  the 
manager  while  the  audience  is  coming  in,  so 
that  any  purloining  or  other  irregularities  may 
nob  be  easily  carried  on. 

The  manager’s  room  should  bs  within  easy 
access  of  the  stage  and  the  offices  and  rooms  in 
connexion  with  it,  but  its  sitnation  should  be 
private  ; for  there  is  no  man  whose  privacy  is 
less  regarded,  and  he  should  therefore  be  out  of 
the  immediate  reach  of  casual  visitors  and  idlers. 

In  the  Alexandra  it  is  placed  just  between  the 
green-room  and  front  of  the  house;  so  that, 
should  occasion  require  his  attendance  at  either 
end,  he  would  be  close  at  hand. 

In  consequence  of  the  dress  - circle  being 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  stalls,  and  there  being 
only  two  tiers  above,  I had  less  difficulty  than 
usual  with  the  height  between  the  tiers.  It  is 
of  course  desirable  that  there  should  be  as 
much  bead-room  as  possible  between  each  tier, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  com- 
fort, but  also  for  ventilation.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  higher  they 
are  the  greater  the  number  of  steps  required, 
and  as  the  back  of  each  tier  is  necessarily  the 
highest  part,  owing  to  the  slope  that  is  required 
to  give  the  proper  line  of  sight,  this  height  is 
still  further  increased;  so  that  in  arranging 
the  several  tiers  due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
these  essentials,  as  well  as  to  the  class  of  house 
intended  and  its  requirements. 

The  line  of  sight  is  the  next  most  important 
point  that  claims  our  attention.  The  simple 
rule  I have  adopted,  can  be  beat  explained  by 
reference  to  the  diagram;  of  course  the  object 
to  be  attained  is  a full  view  of  the  actor  on 
any  part  of  the  stage,  and  if  he  can  only  be 
seen  when  near  the  float  or  footlights,  he  natu- 
rally can  be  seen  on  any  other  part  of  the  stage. 

If  a line  be  drawn  from  the  points  0,  D,  and 
E, — that  is,  the  front  steps  of  each  tier  to  the 
point  A,  where  the  floor  of  the  pit  meets  the 
stage, — we  shall  have  a line  in  each  case  which 
the  points  of  the  steps  must  touch.  Now,  as 
the  eye  of  an  average  man  is  4 ft.  2 in.,  when 
sitting,  from  the  floor,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  spectator  can  just  see  the  point  B, 
which  should  be  about  4 ft.  from  A,  and  there- 
fore the  foot  of  the  actor,  and  consequently  the 
whole  person,  bub  as  we  get  towards  the  sides 
of  the  theatre  the  line  gets  shortened,  and  hence 
the  great  difficulty  of  seeing,  which  we  so  often 
experience  in  theatres.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
same  rule  and  form  another  section,  and  draw 
a line  from  each  point  as  before,  from  G,  H,  and 
I,  to  F,  the  centre  of  the  stage,  we  shall  find 
the  risers  increased  very  much,  so  that  where 
perhaps  a riser  iu  the  second  tier  may  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  perhaps  12  in.,  at  the  side 
it  would  probably  be  2 ft.  Even  this  would  not 
euable  tbe  spectator  to  see  the  actor  if  on  that 
side  of  the  stage  nearest  to  him ; but  as  it  is 
impossible  for  any  bub  the  first  row  to  see  any 
one  immediately  under  him,  the  best  must  be 
made  of  the  circumstances,  and  I consider  it  in 
practice  sufficient  if  an  object  can  be  seen  at 


drawn  to  a point  K instead  of  F ; and  here  is 
tbe  advantage  of  having  private  boxes,  for  the 
public  is  satisfied  in  a box  if  two  only  can  see 
properly,  whereas  every  one  expects,  and  ought 
to  have,  a full  view  in  open  seats.  To  assist  the 
line  of  sight  I have  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
theatres  I have  built,  instead  of  letting  the  tiers 
run  horizontal,  sunk  them  towards  the  pro- 
scenium, in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  to  the 
extent  of  1 ft.  9 in. ; thereby  the  spectator  being 
nearer  the  stage  the  line  of  sight  will  not  form 
such  an  acute  angle  ; there  is  also  the  advantage 
of  giving  those  sitting  at  the  sides,  and  con- 
sequently who  have  to  see  over  a greater  num- 
ber of  heads,  a better  opportunity  of  seeing. 

To  assist  the  spectator  to  see  as  much  above 
the  stage  as  possible,  instead  of  bringing  the 
raking  beam  down  to  the  front,  there  is  a casting 
from  the  column;  thus  the  spectator  would  see 
much  more  of  the  stage  than  if  the  beam  came 
down  to  the  point  M ; another  advantage  is,  that 
the  front  of  the  boxes  need  only  be  about  3 ft, 
deep,  which  gives  great  lightness  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house. 

The  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  a proper  line 
of  sight,  when  there  are  a number  of  rows  of 
seats,  six  or  seven,  or  even  eight  and  nine,  as  is 
sometimes  necessary,  to  get  accommodation  for 
the  requisite  number  of  people.  It  suggested 
itself  that  a rectangular  form  would  give  the 
best  sight;  I therefore,  in  a second-class 
theatre,  which  I erected  in  Manchester  a 
few  months  ago,  adopted  this  shape.  And  the 
result,  as  far  as  a large  number  of  the  audience 
having  a first-rate  view  of  the  stage,  is  moat 
satisfactory ; but  the  form  is  anything  but 
elegant,  and  the  appearance  is  cold  aud  cheer- 
less. I might  say  that  want  of  time  (the  theatre 
was  built  in  six  weeks)  and  limited  fnnda  were 
other  reasons  that  induced  me  to  adopt  this 
form. 

The  all-important  subject  of  construction  of 
stage,  in  which  I include  all  those  parts  that 
are  necessary  for  the  working  of  tbe  scenery, 
&c.,  stands  next  in  our  list : to  enter  thoroughly 
into  this  subject  would  take  me  beyond  my  pre- 
scribed limits.  I will  try,  however,  to  point  out  : 
the  most  important  features  and  points  that  are  : 
necessary  to  be  observed.  I may  say  I do  not 
approve  of  the  English  mode  of  working  scenery  j 
I object  most  strongly  to  the  general  use  of 
flats,  and  consider  that  the  Continental  theatres  ; 
are  far  iu  advance  of  ours  iu  this  department.  . 
Here,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  contend  with  ; 
the  ignorance  of  stage  carpenters  and  managers  ; 
and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  old  stereo- 
typed forms  and  antiquated  mechanisms  are  so 
rooted  that  it  is  almost  useles  to  attempt  any 
change,  as  it  is  sure  to  end  in  their  making  all  the 
obstacles  they  can  where  difficulties  appear,  and 
creating  them  where  they  do  not  exist.  I have 
been  told  often  by  managers  that  I am  not  prac- 
tical:— theory  was  very  nice; — that  they 
agreed  with  me  that  the  grooves  were  most  un- 
sightly things  ; — but  they  knew  that  tbe  theatre 
could  not  be  worked  withont  them.  And  when 
I have  answered  by  telling  them  that  iu  tbe 
Continental  theatres  such  things  as  grooves' 
are  not  known,  my  only  response  was,  perhaps,  ^ 
a shrug  of  the  shoulders.  I think,  then,  that  i 
all  scenes  that  are  not  practicable  should  boi 
painted  on  a oloth.  The  word  cloth  in  stager 
parlance  signifies  any  scene  touching  the  stage,! 
nob  strained  in  framework,  and  worked  either  by) 
roller  or  pulled  straight  up  with  battens  top  andi 
bottom.  What  can  be  worse  than  the  way  ini 
which  we  see  a landscape  scene  constantly  put; 
OQ  the  stage,  at  Drury  Lane  for  instance  ? First,, 
the  two  flats  are  pushed  forward  in  the  vain  hopei 
that  the  upright  joint  (very  often  a bad  one,  andi 
plentifully  bedaubed  with  the  dirty  finger-marks; 
of  the  soene-shifcers)  will  meet  wichoat  being) 
seen  ; then  a border  has  to  be  lowered  to  mak® 
up  the  necessary  height  and  mask  the  grooves 
aud  border  lights  ; then  the  side  scenes  or  winga 
have  to  be  pushed  on  to  make  out  the  requisite! 
width.  Here  we  have  four  joints  all  perfectly! 
visible,  whereas,  if  a cloth  had  been  used  we 
should  have  bad  none,  for  the  size  of  the  clotbl 
would  be  just  equal  to  the  five  pieces,  named 
above,  put  together;  there  is,  besides,  a great; 
saving  in  expense  of  wood  framing,  less  time  it 
taken  in  painting,  and  one  man  does  the  work  ol 
five.  I am  sopported  in  this  view  by  Beverley: 
Grieve,  Telbin,  and  all  our  great  seene-paintersi 
who  constantly  regret  the  difficulties  they  havf 
to  contend  with.  Covent  Garden  is  the  only 
theatre  I know  in  England  with  the  stage  coa< 
atructed  on  this  principle,  and  the  finest  scenic 
effects  are  got  there.  The  height  from  the  stag* 


two-thirds  of  the  stage : thus  the  line  should  be  j to  the  gridiron  floor  should  be  double  the  heigh; 
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of  the  cloth;  and  the  Prince’s  Theatre  in  Man- 
■Chester,  the  first  theatre  I built,  was  the  first  one 
in  England  in  which  this  could  be  done.  Now 
the  size  of  these  cloths  mast  be  decided  by  the 
architect,  so  that  the  flies,  gridiron  floor,  should 
have  their  proper  relative  position,  and  the 
painting  frame  be  of  the  proper  size.  The  open* 
ing  of  the  Alexandra  proscenium  being  29  fb., 
the  cloths  should  be  14  ft.  wider,  or  better,  16  ft., 
that  is,  43  ft.  to  45  ft,  wide,  but  for  want  of 
width  I could  only  get  them  42  ft.,  and  the 
height  is  27  ft.  The  flies  are,  therefore,  43  fb. 
apart,  and  the  height  from  stage  to  gridiron 
floor  54  ft.,  thus  allowing  the  cloth  to  be  taken 
straight  up  out  of  sight  without  folding  : a great 
economy  is  thus  gained  in  the  working  and 
space. 

It  is  a great  defect  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
the  cloths  are  50  ft.  high,  that  they  have  to  be 
taken  up  in  three  folds,  an  arrangement  which 
must  of  course  require  a multiplicity  of  ropes 
and  battens,  an  increase  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  scene,  besides  taking  up  three  times  the 
space, — a point  of  great  importance.  When  the 
Alexandra  was  opened,  there  were  no  grooves 
either  for  flats  or  wings,  the  wings  being  worked 
on  movable  ladders  as  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  necessary  framed  pieces  and  flats  for  interiors 
and  other  practicable  pieces  were  worked  in  a 
j^anoramic  groove,  that  is,  a framed  piece  out  of 
sight,  which  could  be  let  down  in  grooves  for 
these  framed  pieces  to  slide  in  ; but,  I believe, 
-about  a year  since  they  altered  this  arrangement 
and  went  back  to  the  old  system.  They  still, 
however,  have  as  many  scenes  as  possible  on 
cloths,  which  is  in  itself  a great  gain.  The 
height  of  these  wings  and  flats  I fixed  at  19  ft. ; 
the  depth  under  the  stage  should  be  sufficient  to 
allow  these  pieces  to  sink  out  of  sight.  The 
width  of  each  flat  is  14  ft.,  and  sufficient  space 
should  be  allowed  on  each  side  to  draw  these 
off,  with  an  ample  passage  beyond.  It  econo- 
mises the  working  of  the  stage,  the  men  do  not 
get  in  each  other’s  way,  there  is.  more  room  to 
remove  and  place  properties,  and  therefore  less 
chance  of  their  being  broken  and  damaged,  and 
the  dresses  of  the  actors,  and  more  particularly 
the  actresses,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  spoiled.  In 
•this  respect  the  Alexandra  is  deficient,  although 
better  ofl'  than  in  most  theatres.  Beyond  this, 
again,  on  each  side  there  should  be  some  docks 
of  sufficient  depth  to  take  a flab : for  the  reason 
above  stated  this  could  not  be  done.  Drury 
tiaue  is  very  well  planned  in  this  respect.* 


THE  MACCLESFIELD  NEW  TOWN-HALL. 

Tue  new  parts  of  the  edifice  are  nearly 
completed.  This  new  portion  stands  on  the  site 
•of  some  old  shops,  and  there  has  been  an  archi- 
tectural adaptation  of  the  new  part  with  the  old. 

The  principal  frontage  of  the  hall  is  now 
'transferred  to  the  Market-place,  where  it  extends 
•a  length  ofl20  ft. ; a portico,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Chostergate,  being  the  principal 
feature.  The  general  fa9ade  of  the  building,  as 
seen  from  the  Market-place,  is  Grecian  Ionic  in 
style,  with  such  adaptations  as  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  modern  requirements  of  the 
building.  The  long  Grecian  line  is  broken  up 
by  pilasters  and  the  projection  of  the  portico. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  erect  a tower  over  the 
entrance  portico,  but  as  that  would  have  added 
-oonsiderably  to  the  6,000Z.  for  which  the  contract 
•was  originally  let,  the  idea  of  a tower  was  sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

The  carpentering  and  joinering  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Neill,  in  pitch  pine.  The 
gasfitting  and  the  fitting-up  of  the  lavatories 
have  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Waters-green. 

In  addition  to  the  new  work,  a good  deal  has 
•been  done  in  the  way  of  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  old  building. 

The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
their  sub-contractors  being  Mr.  Charles  Frith’ 
Macclesfield,  for  the  masonry  and  brickwork ; 
Mr.  Robert  Davies,  Macclesfield,  for  the  plumb’ 
ing,  glazing,  and  gasfitting ; Messrs.  Kitchen  & 
Brown,  of  Manchester,  for  the  ironwork;  Mr. 
Harwood,  for  plastering  and  painting;  Mr.  Behan, 
of  Manchester,  for  the  French  polishing  in  the 
decorative  department ; and  Mr.  Barrow,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  slating.  Mr.  James  Fletcher, 
foreman  to  Messrs,  Neill,  has  had  charge  of  the 
execution  of  the  work,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished without  accident.  The  whole  has  been 
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completed  according  to  the  designs,  and  under 
the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  James  Stevens,  of 
this  town  and  of  Manchester,  architect. 


THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN. 

A I'APER  on  this  subject,  by  Commander 
William  Dawson,  R.N.,  has  been  read  before 
the  Social  Science  Association,  and  printed 
in  their  sessional  proceedings.  In  this  paper 
he  shows,  to  some  extent,  why  it  becomes 
necessary  to  restate,  for  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
time  during  the  last  five  years,  the  social  and 
physical  disabilities  of  seamen,  and  why  nothing 
new  can  be  put  before  the  public  until  the  old 
complaints  are  corrected.  The  social  condition 
of  the  merchant  navy,  however,  he  remarks,  is 
not  wholly  dependent  on  legislation,  but  results 
in  a yet  greater  degree  from  the  dereliction  of 
all  moral  obligations  on  the  part  of  many  em- 
ployers and  officers,  whom  a wholesome  public 
opinion  should  castigate  into  decent  behaviour. 
Crews  are  changed  almost  every  voyage,  and 
hence  owners  have  no  interest  in  favour  of 
sailors,  who  are  merely  a necessary  appendage 
to  the  wrong  side  of  their  account-books.  Most 
of  the  maladies  of  seamen,  under  whatever 
name  they  may  be  registered,  proceed  from 
their  vices,  or  fiotn  the  defiance  of  all  sanitary 
science  in  their  food,  water,  housing,  or 
clothing,  and  are,  so  far,  preventiblo.  We  have 
ouraelvts  treated  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
our  sailors,  especially  wich  reference  to  berths, 
ventilation  of  ships,  &c.  Commauder  Dawson 
points  attention  to  a rather  serious  state  of 
things,  politically  considered.  The  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  that  there  aro  upwards  of 
20,000  foreigners  navigating  British  ships,  ex- 
clusive of  colonial  vessels,  whilst  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Reserve,  the  4lite  of  our  British-born 
merchant  seamen,  numbers  only  1-1',799  able- 
bodied  men,  out  of  the  30,000  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, so  few  are  there  in  the  merchant  navy 
possessing  the  requisite  moral  and  pliyeieal 
qualifications.  Thus,  instead  of  rearing  up  de- 
fenders, we  are  training,  for  the  German  empire, 
in  its  present  or  future  development,  seamen 
fully  equal  to  our  own  best  men,  who  may  be 
employed  hereafter  to  sweep  the  British  flag 
from  the  seas,  and  land  a conquering  army  on 
our  shores. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  ACCOUNT  DISPUTED. 

In  the  Coventry  County  Court,  before  a jury,  the  case 
of  W.  Langley  v.  James  Eaves  was  a claim  for  40/.  17a., 
being  the  balance  of  an  account  due  to  plaintiff,  and  which 
he  alleged  was  made  up  of  the  following  sums 4U.  17b. 
was  the  bslance  of  61L  17a.  due  at  6 per  cent,  commission 
on  the  outlay  for  tha  building  of  a concert-ball  for  defen- 
dant, the  coat  of  which  was  i,037L,  and  a further  8i.  due 
for  extra  services,  in  attending  workmen,  ordering  mate- 
rials, &c.,  for  work  for  defendant,  thereby  making  up  the 
amount  claimed  to  49L  179.  The  defence  was  that  there 
was  a verbal  contract  made  by  defendant  with  plaintiff 
for  aOL,  for  bis  services  in  drawing  plans  and  superin- 
tending the  buildicig,  lOL  had  been  paid  on  account,  pre- 
vionsly  to  the  summons;  lOL  besides  had  been  tendered, 
and  which  had  been  paid  into  Court  after  the  summons 
was  served.  Evidence  was  taken  on  both  sides,  and  a 
verdict  for  the  full  amount  was  given  for  plaintiff. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

The  East-end  Jiluseu7n. — Mr.  C.  Roed  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  explain  the 
causes  of  delay  in  completing  the  Museum  of 
Art  and  Science  in  the  East  of  London,  for  which 
a vote  of  20,0001.  was  taken  in  1867 ; and 
whether  an  assurance  could  be  given  that  it 
would  be  opened  without  further  loss  of  time. 
— Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that  a vote  had  not  been 
given  for  20,000i.  Three  or  four  years  ago  an 
estimate  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  for  that 
amount,  aud  a small  vote  was  taken  on  account. 
Since  then  small  sums  had  been  voted  from 
year  to  year  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  on  the 
building.  This  practice  of  granting  small  sums 
yearly  he  did  not  approve  of,  for  it  was  merely 
intended  to  take  away  attention  from  the  large- 
ness of  the  aggregate  sum.  The  consequence 
of  this  custom  in  the  present  instance  was,  that 
a comparatively  small  work  had  taken  a very 
long  time  to  execute.  He  intended  to  ask  the 
House  this  year  to  vote  the  whole  of  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  Museum, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  finished  about  three 
months  after  the  money  had  been  voted. 

Ancient  Archaeological  Bemains,  — Captain 
Dawson-Damer  asked  the  Home  Secretary 
whether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
destruction  of  ancient  camps  and  remains  such 
as  those  situated  near  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire, 
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and  Wimbledon  Common;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  could  recommend  any  means,  by  law,  or  other- 
wise, of  protecting  them,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  Prance,  for  instance,  where  a sum  of  60,0001. 
per  annum  was  voted  for  their  preservation  ; and 
if  he  had  received  any  statement  or  petition  to 
that  effect  from  the  Archceological  Society. — 
Mr.  Brace  said  he  had  received  a petition  on 
the  snbjecb  from  the  Arcbasologioal  Society,  bnb 
could  not  promise  that  funds  would  be  provided 
oat  of  the  public  purse  for  the  preservation  of 
old  monuments.  He  had  written  to  the  society, 
assuring  them  that  he  would  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  any  other  way. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BY  MR.  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  B.A.* 

In  my  Inst  lecture  I dwelt  mainly  on  the 
general  principles  which  must  of  necessity 
govern  the  practice  of  architecture.  It  was 
necessary  to  glance  at  its  past  history  for  their 
right  appreciation,  and  to  inquire  how  far  we 
are  justified  in  referring  to  the  past  as  our  guide 
bo  the  future.  The  main  interest  to  ns  of  these 
inquiries  lies  in  the  influence  they  may  have  on 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  the  prospect  of  those 
future  glories  of  architecture  of  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  dream.  Here  this  inquiry 
may  be  pushed  somewhat  farther.  The  ten- 
denoies  of  modern  tbonght,  as  aflecting  archi- 
tecture, may  be  considered.  The  influence  of 
its  past  history  must  also  claim  our  attention, 
and  the  great  question  of  its  future  develop- 
ment is  one  that  cannot  be  passed  over.  In 
dwelling  on  the  essoritial  principles  of  true 
architecture  we  found  they  might  be  classified, 
perhaps  somewhat  roughly,  under  the  heads  of 
Permanency,  Convenience,  and  Beauty.  These 
beads  may  be  sub-divided,  bub  they  will,  I think, 
be  found  to  include  all  that  is  really  essential. 
Vitruvius  specifies  seven  qualities  on  which  the 
Greeks  insisted, — solidity,  convenience,  order, 
disposition,  proportion,  decorum,  economy, — but 
these  will  be  found  to  range  themselves  under 
the  three  heads  above  referred  to. 

The  facilities  which  modern  science  has 
afforded  for  observation  and  research  have  intro- 
duced a spirit  of  eclecticism  in  art  which  is 
responsible  for  not  a few  extravagances.  Thus 
we  may  see  huddled  together  modern  buildinga 
which  are  almost  literal  copies  of  old  structures, 
and  which  seem  to  relinquish  as  a thing  to  be 
ashamed  of  all  claim  to  be  the  work  of  our  own 
day.  And  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be  thus 
disdaiufnl  of  our  epoch.  It  seems  but  the 
other  day  that  we  were  told  that,  supposing 
some  natural  catastrophe  to  destroy  the  dwellers 
in  India,  the  only  remains  of  English  rule  would 
be  some  empty  provision-tins  and  champagne- 
bottles.  Now,  besides  works  of  irrigation,  a com- 
plete system  of  railways  is  nearly  finished,  and 
will  soon  extend  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other.  Athome  the  rapidity  with  which  the  results 
of  experimental  soienoe  have  been  applied  bo  the 
comfort  of  the  people  has  been  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous. In  1829  the  Rocket  engine  of  Robert 
Stephenson  won  its  prize  in  the  competition. 
Now  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom  moro  than 
15,000  miles  of  railway,  with  8,000  locomotives, 
and  upwards  of  600  millions  sterling  invested  in 
railway  property.  Abroad  a similar  activity  has 
prevailed.  Every  country,  including  even  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  has  now  its  railways,  roads,  and 
other  engineering  works.  They  have  been  car- 
ried over  heights  till  lately  inaccessible  save  to 
the  chamois,  and  the  last  trinmph  of  piercing  tha 
mighty  Alps  is  all  but  consummated.  It  is  less 
than  thirty  years  sincef  the  Great  Western  first 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  now  steam-vessels  are 
reckoned  by  hundreds.  Engineering  has  been 
as  active  afloat  as  on  shore,  and  it  is  nob  many 
months  since  its  last  great  nautical  triumph  was 
celebrated  by  the  great  ones  of  the  world  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  uniting  two  seas. 
When  we  consider  the  geological  theories  of  the 
world’s  antiquity,  giving  millions  of  years  as  a 
permissible  theory,  it  ia  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  amazement,  and  even  awe,  as  we 
reckon  up  the  achievements  of  only  thirty  or 
forty  years, — all  leading  in  one  direction,— 
all  adding  to  the  power  of  man  over  mat- 
ter,— all  securing  for  the  many,  advantages 
which  were  till  lately  the  exclusive  heri- 
tage of  the  few.  If  we  are  tempted,  as  we 
often  may  be,  to  grieve  over  the  apparent 
decay  of  real  art-feeling,  and  the  exaggerated 

* Second  lecture,  delivered  March  ISih,  1871.  See 
p.  199,  ante.  t A.D.  1838. 
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•Qtilitarianism  now  in  fashion,  it  Is  desirable  to  j it  of  all  claims  to  permanence.  Itdoesnotexclade 
bear  in  mind,  on  the  other  band,  the  real  pro-  j cold,  heat,  or  rain.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 


gress  that  has  been  effected  by  science,  in 
parallel,  bnt  not  necessarily  divergent  lines.  It 
is  true  that  no  such  progress  has  been  made  in 
art ; and  for  this  the  earnest  devotion  of  the 
intellect  to  what  have  been  deemed  more  press- 
ing exigencies  may  perhaps  be  one  reason.  Bat 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  arohiteotare,  at  any 
rate,  shonld  snffer,  save,  perhaps,  for  a time, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  means  placed  at  her 
disposal.  The  great  works  I have  referred  to 
have  almost  all  included  structures  for  which 
architecture  has  a special  vocation.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  them  have 
been  carried  out  without  regard  to  this  oircnm- 
Btance,  and  that,  in  consequence,  some  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  science  are  destitute  of  the 
charms  which  onr|art  might  have  bestowed  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  right  to  say 
that  architects  might  find  much  to  learn  from 
the  works  of  our  great  engineers  as  to  those 
qualities  of  truth,  solidity,  and  fitness,  with  often 
a resulting  beauty,  which  are  required  in  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  London  Bridge  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a remarkable  example 
of  the  successful  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples ; and  we  owe  this  fine  work  [at  present 
happily  undisfigured  by  additions]  to  an 
engineer,  the  late  Mr.  George  Eennie.  Old 
London  Bridge,  with  its  narrow  pointed  arches 
and  roadway  encumbered  with  shops,  had 
doubtless  a picturesque  effect,  but  even  in  these 
days  of  revived  Mediosvalism,  I suppose  no  one 
would  suggest  its  restoration.  It  had  served  its 
time.  Wben  it  was  built  it  was  no  doubt  the 
beet  bridge  that  could  be  done,  but  the  modern 


to  be  convenient ; nor  is  it  beautiful,  except  as  a 
conservatory,  although  it  is  doubtless  the  finest 
greenhouse  in  the  world.  The  construction 
arouses  in  us  a certain  surprise  and  admira- 
tion ; but  this  very  circumstance  tends  to 
rob  us  of  the  confidence  which  should  be 
felt  at  once  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a work 
of  architecture.  Beautiful,  therefore,  as  this 
important  specimen  of  iron  construction  may 
be  in  a certain  sense,  it  cannot  rank  as  a 
work  of  architecture,  nor  can  it  settle  for  us  the 
architecture  of  the  future.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant for  the  architect  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  resources  of  his  art  are  capable  of  almost 
infinite  application  j and  I have  placed  on  the 
table  a small  model,  which  explains  some  sug- 
gestions by  my  lata  father,  which  he  offered  to 
the  directors  before  the  erection  of  the  present 
building.  He  proposed,  by  the  balance  of  the 
chief  masses,  and  by  the  introduction  of  domes 
at  the  intersection  of  the  glass  roofs,  to  improve 
the  sky-line,  and  to  confer  on  the  work  a better 
architectural  character  than  it  now  possesses. 
The  directors  approved  the  design,  but  de- 
clined to  adopt  it,  because  of  the  additional 
expense,  which,  if  I recollect  rightly,  was  about 
20,0001.  They  then  proceeded  to  lay  out  about 
a million  and  a quarter  in  the  building  and 


the  greatest  amount  of  convenience,  or  light 
and  air.  This  is  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the 
somewhat  threatening  construction  of  this  sub- 
terranean apartment.  It  must  be  the  duty  of 
the  architect  not  to  reject  the  assistance  of 
iron,  but  to  endeavour  so  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples which  limit  its  artistic  application,  as  to 
retain  the  aid  of  a good  servant,  while  resisting 
its  undue  pretensions  as  those  of  a bad  master. 
Now  that  mankind  have  discovered  the 
facilities  which  the  use  of  iron  has  con- 
ferred upon  them,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  will  long  rest  satisfied  with  any  form 
of  a useful  art,  such  as  architscture,  which 
distrusts  and  neglects  it.  Difficulties  such  as 
I have  touched  upon  doubtless  exist;  but  for 
the  architect  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  under- 
stand,  the  second  to  conquer  them.  Archi- 
tecture, with  its  requirements  of  covering- 
internal  spaces  with  domes  and  vaults,  has 
everything  to  gain  from  the  scientific  progress 
of  engineering.  The  architect  and  the  engineer, 
indeed,  ought  hardly  to  be  considered  members 
of  different  professions.  In  consequence  of  a 
separation  to  be  deplored,  opportunities  have 
been  lost  for  the  display  of  architecture  on  a 
scale  grander  than  has  ever  been  seen,  and  works 
have  been  erected  with  a disregard  of  artistic 
propriety  which  may  almost  be  termed  cynical. 
I am  anxious  to  do  jnstice  to  the  works  of  engi- 


gardens.  Thus  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  j neers  where  they  have  been  successful  as  works 
adding  immensely,  and  at  small  comparative  of  art.  There  are,  however,  some  examples  which 


cost,  to  the  grandeurj  and  attractiveness  of  the 
building,  both  externally  and  internally,  as 
regarded  its  architecture. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  _ . 

prove  the  introduotion  of  a new  style  of  archi-  our  forefathers,  and  which  have  influenced  ns  so 

- ” --  'powerfully  iu  our  work  of  to-day.  With  our 

warm  admiration  of  the  noble  remains  of  the 
piety  and  artistic  power  of  Mediaeval  times,  it  is 


may  try  as  Christians  to  forgive,  but  which 
as  artists  we  can  never  forget. 

We  may  now  briefly  oonsider  some  of  the 
types  of  building  which  we  have  inherited  from 


almost  a diffionlty  to  us  to  believe  that  but  a 
short  time  back  they  were  regarded  at  best  only 
with  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  the  very  word 
“Gothic”  was  a term  of  reproach.  The  re- 
markable movement  which  has  rescued  our 
churches  from  decay  and  churchwardens,  and 
has  covered  the  country  with  restorations,  has 
laid  artists  under  a la-ting  obligation,  though 


engineer  could  have  no  scrnple  in  removing  it,  | tecture.  Tried  by  the  principles  of  permanence, 
for  he  knows  he  can  do  better.  If  yon  will  i convenience,  and  beauty,  it  must  be  deemed 
look  at  the  diagram  I have  prepared  of  this  ■ wanting,  and  must  be  content  with  a humbler 
bridge,  you  will  see  that  there  is  not  in  the  ^ part.  The  large  iron  roofs  so  common  nowadays 
design  a single  superfluona  featnro.  The  arohes  j must  be  tested  by  similar  considerations  if  they 
are  as  largo  as  was  necessary,  the  abutments  are  ' claim  to  rank  as  works  of  art.  The  contrast 
plain  rusticated  piers,  the  cutwaters  are  placed  , between  them  and  our  finest  old  wooden  roofs  is 
where  they  are  required,  and  the  whole  [is  ; very  great.  Compared  with  the  roof  of  West- 
crowned  by  a plain  parapet  for  the  protection  of  I minster  Hall,  for  example,  what  can  be  said  of 
foot-passengers.  But  for  the  section  of  a few  I the  iron  roofs  of  our  railway  stations?  It  is  a 

mooldings  which  show  a Grecian  contour,  one  [ circumstance  suggestive  of  the  recent  origin  of  _ „ „ . - 

might  say  that  the  designer  bad  never  referred  | these  constructions  and  the  rise  of  moderu  engi-  it  may  have  introduced  dangers  of  its 

to  any  past  style.  The  necessary  construction  neering,  that  I have  been  unable  to  find  an  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  it  has  been 

of  massive  atones  is  slightly  aocentnated  by  i example  of  a large  iron  roof  which  I conld  bring  , reserved  for  time  impatient  beyond  pre- 
means of  rustics.  Ic  would  be  difficult  to  add  or  , before  yon  without  infringing  the  prohibition  of  | cedent  of  prescription  and  ancient  rules,  to  stand 
subtract  any  feature  without  injury  to  the  whole, ; criticising  the  work  of  living  persons.  I have  . forth  in  history  as  the  age^  of  architeotnral  re- 
and  we  thus  have  a work  which  owes  its  success  therefore  asked  my  brother  * to  draw  me  such  a storation.  Conservatism  in  architecture  has- 

to  its  having  been  designed  on  true  scientific  [ roof  as  he  would  think  it  right  as  an  engineer  j seemed  a wonder  in  an  age  of  active  democracy, 

principles.  I to  propose  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  has  ■ We  are  apt  to  forget  the  modern  origin  of  this 

Railways,  steam  navigation,  and  telegraphs  | adopted  without  hesitation  a space  of  200  ft.  ^ conservative  feeling.  Iu  the  Middle  Ages  it 

having  occupied,  as  they  have  done,  the  atten- ; By  its  side  I have  placed  a diagram  of  the  roof  was  unknown.  In  any  English^  cathedral  may 

tion  of  all  classes  in  recent  times,  the  engineer  of  Westminster  Hall.  be  seen  the  work  of  different  times,  each  with 

■ I am,  of  course,  aware  that  a strict  comparison  its  peculiar  details  and  design,  which  enable  the 
is  not  fair  j for  Westminster  Hall  was  built  as  a ■ educated  observer  at  once  to  classify  them. 


has  somewhat  encroached  on  the  architect,  and 
this  had  been  very  much  due  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  latter.  He  has  been  too  ofcen  looking 
backwards  while  the  others  were  looking  for- 
wards. He  has  been  dreaming  of  an  impossible 
recurrence  to  by-gone  modes  of  thought,  while 
the  engineer  has  pressed  boldly  onwards  to  con- 
quer the  future.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  progress  of  their  day  has  found  an  illus- 
trator in  the  engineer,  rather  than  in  the  archi- 
tect. But  this  is,  as  I have  said,  only  an  occa- 
sion for  temporary  anxiety  as  regards  the  in- 
terest of  onr  art.  Architecture  has  ever  based 
its  greatest  saccesses  on  true  and  convenient 
constrnction ; she  has  always  known  how  to 
snatch  a new  grace  from  external  difficulties, 
and  it  can  only  be  a momentary  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  facts  that  has  allowed  one  leaf  of  her 
chaplet  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Now  that  the 
first  neoessibies  of  engineering  havebeensatiafied, 
there  is  au  evident  tendency  to  turn  to  art  for 
its  aid  and  counsel ; and  when  we  consider  the 
necessarily  large  scale  of  the  works  of  an  engi- 
neer, we  shall  see  what  scope  for  grand  archi- 
tectural effect  is  afibrded  by  them.  As  regards 
the  employment  of  iron,  and  a scientific  con' 
struction  thereia,  there  will,  however,  be  found 
great  difficulties  for  the  artist.  Considerations 
of  permanency  and  solidity  must  govern  his 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  exact  calculations  of 
necessary  strength  are  the  rale  of  the  engineer. 
The  work  of  the  architect  mast  not  only  be 
strong  enough ; it  mnst  also  possess  such  an 
evident  reserve  of  strength  as  mast  satisfy  the 
unlearned ; and  it  mnst  display  that  reserve 
which  is  the  result  of  obvious  abundance. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  expected  of  iron 
architecture,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 


part  of  a royal  palace,  and  our  stations  are 
erected  for  strictly  utilitarian  purposes.  I do 
not  therefore  press  the  contrast  as  to  ornamental 
details,  but  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
the  evident  reserve  of  strength  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  obvious  niceness  of  calculation  in  the 
other.  In  so  doing  I am  only  speaking  mstheti- 
cally  of  the  apparent  qualities  of  the  two 
rooft,  for  it  might  possibly  appear  from  scien- 
tific calculations  that  such  appearances  are,  in 
truth,  fallacious,  and  that  the  iron  roof  is  the  more 
stable  of  the  two.  It  is  only  important  for  our 
present  purpose  to  bear  in  mind  that  archi- 
tecture requires  repose,  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  an  evident  reserve  of  strength  as  well  as 
beauty,  all  which  qualities  are,  as  a rule,  wanting  in 


There  was  then  no  hesitation  in  palling  down  a 
chnroh  in  order  to  replace  it  by  another  built  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  In  the  walls  of  our 
ancient  churches  elaborate  fragments  of  the 
earlier  work  are  found  built  in  without  regard 
to  their  original  position,  and  used  as  mere 
building  materials.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  the  original  building  wae 
actually' cased  and  hidden  from  view  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  forma  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
the  best,  because  the  newest.  It  is  the  same 
through  all  the  varieties  of  the  style, — Norman, 
Early  English,  and  Decorated, — all  gave  way 
each  in  turn  to  its  Buooesaor,  till  the  last  was 
merged  in  the  Transitional  and  the  Perpendicular 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  From- 


onrrecentiron  constructions.  Moreover, thescien- 1 that  time  to  the  recent  revival,  other  forms  of 


tifio  peculiarities  of  iron,  place  a practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  architect.  Expand- 
ing and  contracting  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, iron  is  never  at  rest,  and  bub  for  precau- 
tions taken  by  means  of  rollers  or  otherwise, 
it  has  ever  a tendency  to  destroy  the  building 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  like  the  spreading 
oak  described  by  the  poet,  bo  “ draw  danger 
down  upon  the  head  it  promised  to  defend.” 
Bob  without  indulging  in  visionary  hopes  of  a 
new  iron  architecture,  we  must  remember  that 
the  architect  of  to-day,  having  this  new  element 
of  power  in  his  hands,  has  placed  upon  him  a 
corresponding  responsibility.  He  is  able  to  do 
without  an  effort  what  was  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible before.  While  this  adds,  however,  in 
one  way  to  his  power,  it  often  involves  him  in 
new  difficulties.  He  is,  for  example,  frequently 
called  on  to  deprive  bis  work  of  its  natural 


aider  this  question.  Withont  any  disparagement ' foundations  by  carrying  .the  heavy  saperstrnc- 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  it  cannot  ture  on  iron  beams,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 

be  rightly  termed  a work  of  arohiteotare.  An  

ephemeral  character  is  stamped  upon  it,  depriving  » air.  John  W.  Barry,  C.E. 


architecture  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  It  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  in  this  interval  our  pre- 
cedessors  have,  as  a general  rule,  only  subjected 
our  cathedrals  to  neglect,  and  have  not  imitated 
true  Mediaaval  principles,  by  pulling  them  down 
in  order  to  rebuild  them  in  the  fashion  of  their 
day — the  fashion,  perchance,  of  the  Georgiart 
era.  But,  however  much  we  may  rejoice  to  have 
been  spared  this  misfortune,  the  contrast  between 
the  hesitating  timidity  of  to-day  and  the  unques- 
tioning boldness  of  the  Mediajval  architects,  is 
both  iostrnctive  and  suggestive  as  to  the  state  of 
our  art.  Every  change  in  style  was  based  on 
common  sense,  and  much  of  the  history  of  all 
times  may  receive  elucidation  from  their  archi- 
tectural remains.  Thus,  in  the  thick  walla  of 
the  Norman  or  Saxon  castles,  we  see  evidence  of 
the  lawlessness  of  their  day.  Security  being 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  smallness  or  inconvenience 
of  the  domestic  accommodation  when  contrasted 
with  the  arrangements  required  for  defence.  We 
may,  however,  well  appreciate  the  manner  in 
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which  the  neceasities  of  the  latter  are  made  to 
add  a charm  to  the  architectural  effect.  As 
society  became  more  settled,  castles  ceased  to  be 
built.  The  Church  arose  as  the  predomioaut 
•power.  Cathedrals,  churches,  abbeys,  and  re- 
ligious houses  were  scattered  throughout  the 
] ind.  The  heavy  forms  of  the  Norman  work  were 
found  not  to  be  sufficiently  plastic,  and  as  con- 
venience required  their  abandonment,  they  were 
set  aside  as  a matter  of  course.  Glass  became 
le.sa  scarce,  at  d windows  were  therefore  enlarged. 
The  invention  of  stained  glass  pushed  this 
pn'argement  further  and  further,  till  churches 
■seem  to  have  been  designed  specirilly  for  its 
display;  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  finest 
[Fcench  cathedrals  with  their  exaggerated  clear- 
smrie?.  Increased  skill  in  construction  led  to 
the  employment  of  larger  arches,  and  the  pointed 
ni'ch  took  undisputed  possession  of  Gothic  archi- 
tpetore.  Masonry  advanced  step  by  step  to  snch 
daring  constructions  as  the  vault  of  King’s 
■College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  or  the  spire  of 
Wtrasburg  Cathedral.  The  advance  in  domestic 
buildings  was  not  less  marked,  though  we  have 
necessarily  fewer  examples  remaining  to  us  than 
of  the  more  solid  public  edifices.  Such  ruins  ns 
Fountains,  Rievaiilx,  Kirkstall,  and  others,  iodi- 
cats  the  power  of  tho  Church,  and  enable  us  to 
■estimate  the  immense  influence  it  must  have 
had  on  architecture,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  rela- 
tions of  public  and  private  life.  The  advancing 
power  of  the  Crown  may  be  traced  in  such 
•buildings  as  Hampton  Court  Palace,  unwillingly 
surrendered  by  Wolsey  to  his  sovereign,  while 
the  collegiate  buildings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
record  the  increasing  importance  attached  to 
education,  as  well  as  the  improved  order  of  the 
time,  which  rendered  such  establishments  possi- 
ble and  safe.  Time  would  fail  me  to  carry  out 
this  argument  in  all  its  details,  but  the  above 
indications  may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  how 
convenience  has  guided  architecture,  rejecting 
time-honoured  forma  whenever  they  clashed 
with  its  dictates,  and  leaving  as  a result 
its  history  in  stone  of  each  social  or 
artistic  change.  In  carrying  out  the  details 
of  its  work  Mediajval  architeotnre  always 
followed  similar  principles.  Each  material  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  position  for 
which  it  was  most  fitted.  Common  sense  pre- 
sided over  the  works  of  the  mason,  the  smith, 
Ihe  carpenter,  the  glazier,  with  a result  which, 
while  sacrificing  no  essential,  has  given  ns 
■monuments  of  art  which  must  be  the  admiration 
of  this  and  probably  all  future  ages.  With  the 
revival  of  classical  literature,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, came  the  Renaissance;  and  during  the 
transition  wa  find  architecture  influenced,  as 
usual,  by  the  external  circumstances  of  the  day. 
The  statelj  Elizabethan  homes  of  tho  gentry 
spoke  of  new  habits  and  new  wants.  The  home 
of  an  English  gentleman  was  no  longer  to  be  of 
necessity  his  castle.  The  old  feudal  relations  of 
lord  and  vassal  were  exchanged  for  the  more 
modern  and  kindly  interconrse  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  which,  in  England  at  least,  has  had 
•inherent  strength  enough  to  survive  the  revolu- 
tions that  elsewhere  have  levelled  all  before 
them.  In  the  houses  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  period  are  to  be  found  nil  that  was  then 
considered  essential  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
with  abundance  of  light,  and  no  lack  of  stateli- 
ness.  The  arohitectore  is  often  a strange  medley 
of  Gothic  and  classical  forms,  combined  often 
with  bad  taste,  but  almost  always  with  a certain 
picbnreeqneness.  It  is  also  peculiarly  English, 
and  lias  perhaps  not  always  had  justice  done  to 
it.  Some  of  the  beat  specimens  of  this  transi- 
tional  style  may  be  seen  at  Hardwick  Hall, 
Wollnton  House,  Burleigh,  and  the  original 
portions  of  Crewe  Hall,  in  Cheshire.  With 
details  refined  and  purified,  the  architecture  of 
this  time  might  present  much  for  our  study 
and  consideration.  It  was  not,  however 
destined  to  a long  duration.  Leaning  for  its 
details  now  on  the  Gothic  of  the  past, 
now  on  the  revived  classic  forms  in  which 
enthnaiasts  thought  they  had  found  the  style  of 
the  future,  it  finally  sucoumbsd  to  the  Renais- 
sanoe  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
At  this  diatanco  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
back  fondly  on  the  middle  ages.  Their  troubles, 
oppressions,  and  superstitions  are  things  of  the 
past,  and  to  us  are  as  if  they  had  never  been, 
while  their  architecture  is  with  us  still  ever  ad- 
mired and  appreciated.  The  men  of  tbe  Renais- 
sance thought  differently.  The  times  that  had 
just  passed  away  for  ever  they  regarded  with 
horror.  The  judicial  murders  of  the  Tudors,  tbe 
power  and  arrogance  of  the  clergy,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  were  to  them  recent  and  terrible 


facts.  A reformation  in  religion  appeared  to  lead 
naturally  to  a change  in  the  architecture  which 
they  associated  with  tbe  memory  of  past 
troubles.  Resolved  for  the  future  to  withstand 
priestcraft,  they  seemed  to  have  found  new  allies 
in  the  classic  philosophers,  poets,  and  sages, 
whose  teaching  could  now,  thanks  to  printing, 
be  every  where  disseminated.  From  this  time  to 
the  present  classical  literature  has  guided  educa- 
tion, and  classical  forma  have  been  more  or  less 
the  rule  of  modern  architecture  at  home  and 
abroad.  Few  can  venture  to  say  what  is  to 
be  the  rule  for  the  future,  Oae  thing,  how- 
ever,  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  though 
we  may  copy  the  forma  of  the  past,  we  cannot 
live  the  lives  and  think  the  thoughts  of  those 
that  are  gone.  There  is  a gulf  between  na 
which  no  imitative  architecture  can  bridge.  We 
may  despise  the  nineteenth  century,  but  we 
cannot  help  belonging  to  it.  It  is  for  the  true 
artist  to  seek  perfection  with  his  eyes  fired  on 
the  futnre  rather  than  on  the  past. 

In  the  works  of  Jones  and  Wren  we  may  look 
in  vain  for  any  traces  of  Gothic  feeling.  Wren, 
it  is  true,  did  occasionally  attempt  Mediteval 
design,  as  is  shown  in  his  '^v0Btern  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  here  he  probably 
worked,  as  other  arohitects  in  the  neigbbonrhood 
have  been  obliged  to  do  since,  under  some  sorb 
of  compulsion.  What  he  would  have  done  if 
free  to  act  may  be  surmised  from  the  course 
actually  taken  by  Inigo  Jones  at  St.  Paul’s. 
Here  he  added  an  elaborate  Corinthian  portico 
to  the  Gothic  church,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  ultimately  palling  down  the  latter  and  re- 
building  it  in  the  Classic  style.  We  must  feel 
grateful  to  auy  one  who  may  have  saved  West- 
minster Abbey  from  such  a catastrophe,  bob  we 
may  see  in  this  thoroughness  the  same  feeling 
which  prompted  tho  Medimval  architects  to 
remove  without  scruple  the  work  of  their  pre- 
decessors. To  Inigo  Jones  and  his  companions 
it  seemed  that  no  change  could  be  too  complete. 
To  the  rising  Puritanism  of  the  day,  “ old  things 
had  passed  away,  all  things  had  become  new.” 
The  same  ideas  had  spread  elsewhere,  and 
England  was  only  following  the  lead  of  more 
advanced  foreign  nations.  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  had  all  adopted  the  Classical  re- 
vival, and,  with  few  exceptions,  practise  it  to 
this  day.  Ecclesiastical  feelings  have  largely 
iqfluenoed  the  arohitectoral  as  they  have,  in- 
deed, nil  other  movements  in  England;  but, 
apart  from  this  circamstance,  the  revived  forms 
of  the  Renaissance  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  the  laity.  How  far  this  may  undergo 
a change  it  is  premature  aud  unprofitable  to 
discuss  at  present;  bub  when  we  find  certain 
forms  of  building  adopted  by  millions  of  deliba- 
rate  choice  and  from  considerations  of  fitness  and 
convenience,  weighty  reasons  may  be  thouf^hb  to 
exist  for  such  a conclusion.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  art  confusion  may  seem  to  reign  for  a time 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  of  architec- 
ture must  be  determined  in  the  end  by  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  It  was  from  this  con- 
sideration that  I insisted  in  my  last  lecture  on 
tbe  necessity  of  that  general  appreciation  for  art 
which  can  only  be  looked  for  from  extended 
ednoation.  Architects  are  often  controlled  by 
thoBO  who  know  and  care  nothing  about  art. 
In  private  works  this  is  natnral  and  not  perhaps 
improper;  but  our  pub’io  architectural  history 
gives  us  many  examples  of  national  loss  spring- 
ing from  snch  conduct  on  the  partofonr  aothori- 
ties.  Who  has  nob  grieved  over  the  loss  of  Wren’s 
grand  plan  for  rebuilding  London  ? Two  cen- 
turies  have  passed  since  the  Great  Fire,  bub  the 
Embankment  which  he  planned  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, though  millions  have  been  spent  on  it 
instead  of  the  thousands  which  would  have  snf- 
ficed  in  his  days.  Who  can  pictui's  to  himself 
the  grandeur  he  intended,  with  its  spacious 
quays  lined  with  noble  public  buildings  (in- 
cluding, as  some  have  supposed,  the  Halls  of  the 
City  Companies),  and  think  without  regret  of 
the  present  state  of  the  embankment,  diafic'ured 
and  (mutilated  for  want  of  a comprehensive 
plan  for  building  along  its  line,  aud  in  its 
neigbbonrhood.  It  is,  indeed,  no  slight  testi- 
mony to  Wren’s  genius  and  foresight,  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  lay  down  so  clearly 
the  principles  which  we  have  at  length  carried 
out,  although  imperfectly.  His  fertility  of  re- 
source and  his  activity  were,  however,  wonder- 
ful. Besides  St.  Paul’s,  he  was  the  architect  of 
fifty  ■ seven  churches ; the  Monument,  the 
palaces  of  Hampton  Court  and  Winchester,  the 
Royal  Hospitals  of  Chelsea  aud  Greenwich,  tbe 
works  at  Westminster  Abbey ; the  theatre  at 
Oxford;  other  theatres  in  Drury-lane  and 


Salisbury  Court ; the  library  of  Trinity  College 
Cambridge ; besides  many  other  works,  publio 
and  private.  His  son  may  well  write, — " All 
those  works  form  such  a body  of  civil  architec- 
ture as  will  appear  rather  the  production  of  a 
whole  century  than  the  life  and  indnsbry  of  one 
man.”  For  all  the  above  works  he  received  a 
salary  of  only  400i.  a year;  namely,  2001.  for 
Sc.  Paul’s,  1001.  for  the  churches,  and  1003.  for 
Westminster  Abbey ; and  it  is  stated,  that  “ he 
wag  content  with  this  small  allowance,  always 
preferring  the  public  service  to  any  private  ends. 
Tho  “ publio  service,”  however,  is  not  usually 
very  generous  iu  its  rewards  to  artists  or  men 
of  science,  and  the  only  public  allusion  to 
Wren’s  services  which  I have  been  able  to 
find,  is  a clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  9oh  year  of  King  William,  which  suspends 
payment  of  one  moiety  of  the  surveyor’s  salary 
until  St.  Paul’s  should  be  finished.  The  Act 
naively  states  that  this  was  done,  " thereby  the 
batter  to  encourage  him  to  finish  the  same  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  expedition.”  He  was 
afterwards  superseded  when  eighty-six  years 
of  age. 

Whitehall  Palace,  again,  only  now  exists  as  a 
fragment.  The  present  Banquebing-house  is, 
indeed,  not  one-fortieth  part  of  the  original 
design.  Had  the  latter  been  carried  out,  the 
question  of  our  public  offices  would  probably 
have  been  settled  for  ever,  and  a modern  prime 
minister  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
forcing  his  taste  on  a reluctant  architect.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Scott  I am  enabled  to  show  you 
the  block  plan  of  the  new  public  offices  now  just 
completed  and  in  progress,  and  to  contrast  them, 
ag  to  size  and  extent,  with  the  plan  of  Whice- 
hall  originally  proposed  by  Inigo  Jones,  which 
is  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  1857,  before  anything  wag  done  as 
regards  new  publio  offices,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
the  then  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  called  for 
a competition  for  a block  plan  according  to  which 
the  new  buildings  should  be  erected,  so  that  a 
grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  might  be  laid 
down  at  first,  and  gradually  worked  out.  This 
competition  took  place,  and  a plan  was  chosen. 
What  has  since  happened  may  be  told  in  the 
words  of  the  present  president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  his  opening 
address  to  that  body.  In  this  address  Mr.  Wyatt 
says, — 

” That  part  of  the  Government  Offices,  com- 
prising the  Foreign  and  Indian  Offices,  is  at  last 
complete,  and  a new  contract  has  lately  bsen 
entered  into  for  the  oomplebion  of  another 
portion,  the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices.  In  this 
great  work,  timidity  and  indeoision  seem  to  have 
largely  prevailed.  The  prize  block  plan  for  lay- 
ing out  the  Government  Offices  (in  the  compe- 
tition originated  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall)  has  been 
disregarded,  the  new  buildings  seem  to  have  no 
connexion  with  the  other  public  offices  as  regards 
style  or  position,  they  have  been  done  piecemeal 
instead  of  dealing  boldly  and  at  once  with  tho 
whole  group,  wasting  money  in  the  tenancy  and 
occupation  of  inconvenient  and  detached  offices, 
now  rented  at  heavy  rates,  and  giving  increased 
value  to  adjoining  properties,  which  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  purchased.” 

I have  already  called  your  attention  to  Wren’s 
great  plan,  which  dealt  mainly  with  what  is 
called  the  City,  and  I may  perhaps  refer,  without 
impropriety,  to  a plan  almost  as  comprehensive 
for  the  improvement  of  Westminster,  to  which 
iu  the  last  years  of  his  life  my  father  devoted 
miioh  time  and  study.  He  often  said  that  though 
he  felt  the  end  of  his  own  work  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  was  anxious  to  leave  as  his  legacy 
to  the  public  a record  of  the  ideas  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  brain.  In  1857, 
acojrdingly,  he  made  his  plan,  and  sent  it  to 
the  competition.  He  wag  nob  a competitor,  nor 
could  the  plan  be  considered  competitive,  being 
much  more  extensive  than  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed. His  object  was  only  to  pub  his  views  on 
record,  in  the  hope  that  such  of  them  as  were 
valuable  might  prevail  in  future  times  in  tho 
bands  of  others.  The  plan  which  is  now  before 
you  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  me  to  describe  it,  as  you  will  find 
a detailed  explanation  of  it  in  the  published 
“ Life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.”  Much  has  bsen 
done  since  this  plan  was  proposed;  and  it  can 
now  never  be  fully  carried  out.  Parts  of  it, 
indeed,  may  even  yet  be  realised,  particularly 
the  completion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
the  approaching  demolition  of  the  Law  Courts,  at 
Westminster  Hall.  But  the  time  for  carrying  oat 
the  whole  plan  is  gone  for  ever,  and  it  must  ever 
remain  as  ” an  architect’s  dream”  of  what  might 
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Plan  of  Ground  Floor 


have  been  3one  for  WeatmioBter.  Iq  days  when  i 
it  is  too  common  to  blame  architects  for  all  the  j 
national  ahortcominga  in  respect  of  oar  art,  it  is  I 
allowable  to  point  ont  that  there  has  been  no  j 
lack  of  grand  ideas  and  noble  anggeationa  by  its  I 
profeaaora,  and  that  the  chief  responsibility  rests 
with  those  who,  nnable  to  comprehend  them, 
adopt,  with  reference  to  pnblio  improvemente,  a 
niggardly  hand-to-mouth  policy,  convenient 
perhaps  for  the  moment,  bnt  in  the  end  inde- 
cisive, unsatiafactory,  and  extravagant.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  result  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Erected  less  than  forty  years 
ago,  it  is  already  condemned.  Its  architect 
was  80  hampered  by  financial  conaiderations 
that  he  cannot  be  fairly  held  reaponaible  for  this 
reanlt.  Hia  reputation  ia,  indeed,  suffioieotly 
established  to  render  na  assured  that  with  suffi- 


cient means  at  bis  disposal  he  could  have  given  1 
US  a building  more  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  1 
the  case  only  remains  on  record  as  a new  warn- 
ing, probably  to  be  disregarded  like  so  many 
others,  that  parsimony  ia  not  economy,  nor  a I 
well-considered  liberality,  extravagance. 

It  ia  essential  to  the  production  of  great  works 
of  arr,  whether  of  architeotnre,  painting,  or 
sculpture,  that  confidence  should  be  placed  in 
the  artist,  and  a fair  opportunity  accorded  to 
him  of  worthily  carrying  oat  his  conceptions. 
Wo  have  seen  what  was  the  kind  of  encourage- 
ment meted  oat  to  the  great  architect  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  while  on  this  subject  I cannot  omit 
reference  to  our  largest  modern  work,  the  new 
palace  at  Westminster.  As  to  its  claims  as  a 
work  of  art  it  woold  be  aneeemly  for  me  to 
speak,  and  unfilial  to  criticite.  1 may,  perhaps, 


however,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I leave  those 
claims  without  misgiving  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  But  on  the  amount  of  interference, 
discouragement,  and  undeserved  censure,  against 
which  the  architect  struggled,  I have  some  right 
to  speak  as  one  who  knows.  Who  has  not 
sympathised  with  the  great  architect  of  86. 
Paul’s  shamefully  treated  in  hia  old  age,  or  ha» 
not  felt  a burning  shame  at  Pope’s  sad  lines, — 

“ While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  his  grave  descends, 

Gay  dies  nnpeosion'd  with  a hundred  friends  ? 
There  is  a name  to  me  more  sacred  than  Wren’s, 
that  recalls  sad  thoughts  of  a vigorous  maturity 
discouraged,  if  not  disheartened,  and  suddenly 
cut  off  by  care  bef-'re  it  had  even  comm  meed  to 
lapse  into  old  age.* 


‘ The  conclusion  ii 
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Another  preliminary  stage  of  the  important 
work  of  numbering  and  describing  the  people, 
houses,  and  bnildings,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  passed  daring  the  week.  On  Monday 
next  another  important  stage — the  delivery  of 
schedules  to  the  occupiers — will  be  entered 
upon ; and  on  Monday  week  the  culminating 
duty  will  have  to  be  performed  of  collecting 
the  filled  up  schedules.  The  present  week’s 
business  has  consisted  of  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  by  which  appointed  enumerators 
are  bound,  under  a penalty,  to  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully ; to  receive  their  schedules, 
their  onnmeration  book,  and  their  instruction 
and  memorandum  book.  It  is  stated  above  that 
houses  and  buildings  will  be  enumerated  and 
partially  described.  Every  inhabited  house  will, 
of  course,  bo  so  indicated,  and  the  facts  stated 
as  to  whether  the  house  is  occupied  by  one 
family  or  more  than  one,  or  by  lodgers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  responsible  occupier. 

The  particulars  concerniug  houses  must 
be  filled  in  by  the  enumerator  when  tho 
Echodolos  are  delivered,  including  the  road, 
street,  number  or  name  of  the  house  or  building; 
whether  a private  house,  shop,  public-house, 
church,  chapel,  school,  cottage,  or  other  building 
as  thus  : — 


and  accepted.  They  are  next  required  to  attend 
and  “ sign  the  agreement,”  when  a similar  deten- 
tion occurs.  The  next  attendance  is  to  get  their 
instructions,  enumeration  book,  and  house- 
holders’ schedules — scene  repeated.  Nest  to 
deliver  schedules,  and  keep  a record  of  every 
schedule  delivered;  if  occupier  absent  or  unable 
to  answer,  and  no  one  in  the  house  capable  of 
supplying  the  information  needed,  the  enume- 
rator must  “call  agaiu.”  Haviog  completed 
his  delivery,  the  enumerator  must,  on  April  3rd, 
collect  his  flohedules,  fiud  some  lost,  others 
blank,  others  manifestly  wrongly  filled  up ; he 
must  supply  duplicate  forms,  fill  up  the  blauks 
oorreot,  as  well  as  he  eau,  evident  errors,  and 
having  completed  his  collection,  must  copy 
every  item  in  the  whole  of  the  schedules  into 
his  enumerator’s  book,  adding  mare  or  less 
copious  notes  of  his  own.  Having  done  all  this, 
he  must  send  in,  before  the  lObh  of  April,  all 
his  books  and  papers,  and  his  claim  for  pay- 
ment, which  for  a district  numbering,  say  600 
inhabitants,  will  amount  to  11.  6s.  sterling,  a 
rate  not  in  excess,  “ not  to  pub  too  fine  a point 
upon  it,”  of  that  at  which  some  other  kinds  of 
publio  work  are  paid.  We  trust  care  has  been 
exercised  to  obtain  the  services  of  efficient 
men,  and  all  must  hope  that  the  work  may  bo 
really  well  done. 


however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  As  illus- 
trative of  this  fact,  a short  narrative  of  the 
state  of  affairs  since  the  close  of  the  Commission 
inquiry,  existing  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which 
has  become  a head-quarter  of  trade-unionism,, 
will  resolve  any  doubts. 

Shortly  after  the  New  University  buildings 
there  were  commenced,  the  union  stonemasons 
in  the  employment  of  the  contractor  insisted 
that  all  the  non-union  masons  should,  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  be  ^compelled  to  join  the  union  ranks. 
The  oontraotor  stubbornly  resisted  this  arrogant 
demand,  and  a prolonged  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  unionists  was  the  consequence.  Ultimately, 
by  energy  and  perseverance,  the  contractor 
succeeded  in  setting  the  union  at  defianoe. 
These  buildings  are  now,  so  far  as  masonry  is 
concerned,  all  but  completed,  and  consequently 
the  workmen  were  necessitated  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Owing,  however,  to  these  men 
haviog  continued  their  employment  at  the 
University  buildings  in  the  face  of  the  trade- 
union  interdict,  they  are  compelled,  on  ob- 
taining employment,  where  the  union  has  tho 
power,  to  pay  a heavy  fine  for  permission 
to  labour.  About  the  same  time,  the  iron- 
moulders  of  Scotland  were  looked  out  by  their 
employers  in  consequence  of  similar  obatruotivo 
demands  on  the  part  of  their  trade-union.  After 
a prolonged  and  severe  contest,  the  employers 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  union. 
And  the  workmen  had  to  return  to  their  labour 
poorer,  if  not  wiser,  men.  Notwithstanding  the 
result  of  theironmoulders’  struggle,  the  arrogance 
and  assumption  of  others  of  these  unions  have  in 
no  way  abated.  Last  year,  in  the  month  of 
March,  at  the  instance  and  under  the  pressure  of 
their  trade-union,  the  joiners  of  Glasgow  in- 
augurated a gigantic  strike  throughout  the  city 
for  the  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from 
fifty-seven  to  fifty-one  hours  per  week.  After 
the  expenditure  of  fioods  of  coarse  and  inflated 
oratory,  the  sending  of  deputations  and  delega- 
tions without  number — gob  op,  like  the  show- 
man’s exhibitions,  regardless  of  coat — to  their  re- 
luctant, refractory,  and  recusant  fellow- workmen, 
they  ultimately  succeeded  in  dragging  into  th& 
maelstrom  of  the  strike  a considerable  majority 
of  the  journeymen  joiners  of  the  city.  Their  suc- 
cess was  only  partial,  as  at  the  present  date  some- 
of  the  largest  employers  in  the  city  continue  to 
work  on  the  old  system.  No  rational  man 
impugns  the  right  of  any  iodividnal,  or  a hundred 
individuals,  to  sell  just  as  muoh  or  as  little  of 
their  time  as  they  may  choose,  nor  of  a 
parchaser  to  buy  the  amount  that  may  salt  his 
convenience  or  his  wants.  But  what  is  impugned 
is  the  claim  sec  up  by  trade-unionists  of  their 
right  to  dictate,  to  men  who  may  difi’ar  from 
them,  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  these 
men  shall  sell  their  own  labour.  Perhaps  in  the 
case  of  this  joiners’  strike  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  any  actnal  physical  force  was  used  to 
compel  any  man  bo  join  the  ranks  of  the  strikers, 
bub  that  an  amount  of  pressure  and  intimidation 
scarcely  removed  from  physical  force,  and  that 
to  an  incalculable  exteut,  was  used  is  beyond 
controversy.  Most  working  men,  and  joiners  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  are,  from  their  habits 
and  defective  education,  peculiarly  liable  to  this 
species  of  influence.  This  influence,  moreover, 
is  effective  in  a vastly  increased  ratio  where 
large  numbers  are  employed  in  workshops  to- 
gether. Comparatively  few  have  the  education 
to  expose  and  refute  the  specious  fallacies  put 
forward  by  platform  orators,  and  still  fewer  have 
the  moral  courage  to  resist  the  insistanoe  of  the 
zealous  and  unreasoning  mob  of  followers,  who 
spare  no  means,  from  the  very  closest  approach 
to  club  law  to  the  use  of  the  fonlesb  and 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  to  obtain  their  object. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
city,  who  continued  their  work  on  the  old  system,, 
found  men  to  work  for  them  who  could  cordially 
agree  to  their  conditions,  have  since  the  strike 
been  going  on  with  more  or  less  annoyance  from 
the  “ new  lights.”  It  seems,  however,  that  such 
defiance  of  rule  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 
These  workmen  are  no  longer  to  be  permitted 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will  to  make  such  a 
bargain  with  their  employers  as  may  suit  their 
own  views;  aooordingly  a resolution  has  been 
passed  at  a meeting  recently  held,  that  the  “ ten- 
hour  shops  ” should  be  dealt  with.  An  agitation 
has  been  re-organised,  and  the  shirri  of  the 
association  have  received  instructions  to  inter- 
vene between  these  benighted  teu-hour-per-day 
workers  and  their  employers.  A most  vigorous 
attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
“ trade”  (every  one  knows  what  this  means),  is 
forthwith  to  be  made  to  compel  these  bwenty- 


Uo.  12,  Kiog-street...  Tailor’s  shop  

13,  King-street...  I Public-house  (Marquis  of  Lome) 

14,  King-street ...  Private  House 

Queen’ B-place  Baptist  Chapel 

^0. 1,  Princess- street  | St.  George's  Schools 

2,  Princess-street  Uninhabited  

3,  Princess-street  i Private  House 

Three  houses  buildiog  

Tho  Rectory  Private  House 

Prince’ 8-place  Mechanics’  Institute 


Schedules 

left. 

Schedules 

collected. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tolet  (a  person  in  charge). 

Schoolmaster’s  House, — 
part  of  building. 
Recently  built. 


Housekeeper  and  family 
live  on  the  premises. 


The  enumerator’s  book  must  sta'e  how  many 
schedules  he  has  left  at  every  inhabited  house 
visited,  and  how  many  he  has  collected.  Houses 
**to  let,”  and  houses  building,  must  be  entered 
and  80  described.  Churches,  chapels,  public- 
houses,  and  publio  buildings  of  all  kinds,  are  to 
he  noted,  as  also  promises  occupied  as  offices,  or 
for  other  business  piirpo:es,  that  are  uninhabited 
at  night.  In  addition  to  these  particulars,  the 
enumerator  mustfill  uptheheadings  of  every  page 
of  his  memoraudum-book  with  the  town,  village, 
or  hamlet,  local  Board,  or  Improvement  Com- 
missioners’ district,  and  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict to  which  the  returns  relate.  He  must  also 
enter  notes  in  his  memorandum  book  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  temporarily  absent, 
and  the  inhabitants  temporarily  present, — a 
rather  onerous  and  difficult  duty,  not  very  likely 
to  bo  carefully  performed.  Ho  must  also  take 
cognizance  of  porsous  who,  on  the  night  of  the 
2nd — 3rd  of  April,  sleep  or  remam  in  barns, 
sheda,  caravans,  tents,  on  door-steps,  under 
arches,  in  the  fields  or  woods,  or  in  the  open  air. 
To  assist  in  tabulating  this  curious  information, — 
some  other  assistance  will  be  needed  for  collect- 
ing it, — a schedule  is  provided  in  the  enume- 
rator’s memorandum-book,  in  which  the  stray 
waifs  of  humanity, — the  houselesa  aud  home- 
less,— are  to  bo  summarized. 

The  allowances  for  census  work  have  been 
published  recently  in  a Parliamentary  paper. 
The  superintendent  registrars  are  to  be  allowed 
61.,  and  28.  for  every  1,000  persons,  properly 
enumerated,  over  and  above  the  first  10,000  in 
each  district;  the  registrars  are  to  have  a fee  of 
and  Is.  per  100  for  every  100  over  1,200; 
the  enumerators  are  to  have  a fee  of  11.  Is.,  and 
23.  fid.  per  100  for  all  above  400  enumerated. 
In  populous  districts,  the  metropolis, for  instance, 
the  extras,  especially  with  superintendents  and 
registrars,  will  probably  exceed  the  fees,  and 
the  enumerator’s  extras  will  also  make  it  better 
worth  expending  his  labour  and  time  upon  the 
important  work.  It  has  been  published  that  an 
increased  scale  of  allowances  has  been  made  on 
this  occasion  of  census-taking,  bub  if  the  work 
is  done  faithfully  and  intelligently,  the  fees  will 
be  fairly  and  well  earned.  Take  the  case  of  the 
enumerators,  for  instance,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  census  army  : they  attend  first  at  the  regis- 
trar’s office,  forming  a “ sweet  crowd”  of  from 
50  to  100  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  insulted  by 
saying  that  “motley’s  their  only  wear,”  cha- 
racter, or  appearance;  there  they  are  iu  a small 
room  and  a narrow  lobby,  to  wait  their  turn 
for  an  hour,  it  may  be,  till  they  are  called  in 


TRADE-UNIONS  BILL. 

Sir, — As  a matter  of  justice  I ask  space  for  a 
few  observations  on  the  part  of  non-union  men. 
The  Government  proposals  in  regard  to  trade- 
unions  are  now  fully  before  the  country.  This 
legislation  is  professedly  undertaken  with  the 
vi<3w  of  affording  to  these  assooiations  relief 
from  certain  legal  disabilities  under  which  they 
have  nob  due  protection  for  their  funds  and  other 
property,  as  well  as  for  amending  the  law 
generally  affooting  trade  combinations.  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  funds  contributed  by  any 
body  of  men  for  the  promotion  of  a common 
object  permitted  by  law  should  be  protected  from 
the  peculations  or  dishonesty  of  the  managing 
officials  or  others  just  as  the  property  of  private 
individuals  or  trading  companies  is  protected ; 
and  also  that  the  right  of  operatives  or  others 
voluntarily  to  enter  into  combinations  or  co- 
partneries for  mutual  aid  and  protection 
in  their  business  or  other  legitimate  affairs 
should  bo  legally  recognised.  It  is  important 
however,  that,  while  all  due  rights  and  liberties 
should  be  guaranteed  to  trade-unions,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
individuals  who  may  choose  to  remain  outside 
the  trade-union  pale  should  receive  due  con- 
sideration. This  is  all  the  more  important, 
as  the  influence  exercised  by  organised  com- 
binations in  our  Parliamentary  elections  and 
otherwise  is  such  as  may  lead  to  the  claims 
made  on  their  behalf  receiving  a greater  amount 
of  legislative  support  than  legitimately  belongs 
to  them. 

After  a very  careful  perusal  and  consideration 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  it  will  be  evident 
to  impartial  persons  that  the  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  and  liberties 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 

se. 

The  third  clause,  which  is  exciting  so  much 
opposition  among  extreme  trade-unionists,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  “motive” 
for  trade-unionists  “tumultuously  following” 
obnoxious  individuals  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere, 
which  might  be  thought  self-evident,  requires  to  . 
be  proved  under  the  Bill.  That  protection  by 
the  law  of  such  individuals  as  may  desire 
to  sell  their  labour  on  their  own  terms, 
and  independent  of  trade-union  dictates,  is 
imperatively  demanded,  may  be  seen  by  a 
very  cursory  examination  of  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  laid  before  the  Trade-union  Com- 
mission. That  exposure  of  the  oppressive 
nature  of  trade-union  action,  it  might  bethought, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  such  practices.  Such, 
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geven  workshops  to  csonform  themselveB  to  the 
dictates  of  the  imperial  nnioQ.  It  has  also  been 
resolved,  with  a viewof  prostrating  the  employing 
class,  that  in  all  workshops  where  union  men 
may  be  in  a majority,  all  non-unionists  must  be 
forced  to  join  the  union,  under  a threat  that  on 
refusal  a strike  will  be  resorted  to  to  compel  the 
employers  to  discharge  the  refractory  individuals. 

The  simple  relation  of  these  facts  speaks  volumes, 
and  proves  unmistakably  that  trade-unionists 
have  given  up  none  of  their  pretensions  to  fetter 
individual  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  of 
labour.  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  pro  bono 
publico, -that  every  man  should  have  the  most 
unrestrained  freedom  to  conduct  his  affairs, 
whether  labour  or  anything  else,  on  such  con- 
■ditions  as  are  most  convenient,  profitable,  and 
pleasing  to  hia  own  mind.  The  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  repository 
of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  nation,  would, 
if  asked  thus  to  limit  individual  liberty,  scout 
the  proposition  with  contempt.  Why,  then, 
should  a mob  of  artizans,  half  educated  only 
even  as  regards  the  three  Es,  be  permitted  to 
restrain  the  liberty  of  men  who  are,  to  say  the 
least,  as  well  educated  as  the  best  of  them,  and 
as  able  to  judge  correctly  of  what  is  most  to 
their  own  advantage.  Individuality  is  the 
greatest  element  in  human  happiness,  is  the 
birthright  of  every  Englishman,  and  the  pride 
and  boast  of  every  great  and  free  people.  It 
is  for  the  common  weal  that  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  its  constituents  should  be 
conserved  ; that  no  class  or  party  should 
be  permitted  to  domineer  over,  to  fetter  or 
restrain  any  individual  in  the  conduct  of  hia 
trade  or  business,  auoh  restraint  being  to  the 
public  injury.  In  particular,  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  legislation,  under  a specious  pre- 
tence of  removing  indefensible  disabilities  and 
legal  ostracisms  at  the  imperative  demands  of 
impartial  justice,  be  merely  outrages  on  justice 
in  her  own  temple.  It  deeply  concerns  a great 
indnstrial  and  commercial  community  like  ours, 
that  thousands  of  our  labouring  population 
should  not  be  deprived,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, of  that  greatest  incentive  to  patriotism 
and  love  of  their  country  and  her  institutions, — 
a perfect  confidence  in  the  protection  of  their 
liberty  and  property  by  the  law.  There  is  no 
property  so  completely  a man’s  own  as  the 
labour  of  his  hands,  and  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
and  completely  in  his  own  control.  But  sweep- 
ing and  favonrable  to  unionists  as  the  changes 
in  the  law  by  this  Bill  are,  the  unionists  are  by 
no  means  satisfied.  Nothing,  it  seems,  bat  an 
entire  monopoly  and  control  of  the  labour- 
market  and  of  the  labourers  will  meet  their 
views.  It  seems  that  some  of  them  are  pre- 
pared rather  to  lose  the  amendment  of  the 
law  than  have  any  legal  hindrance  imposed 
•on  them  from  “ threatening,  intimidating,  and 
outraging”  those  who  choose  to  differ  from 
them  or  remain  outside  the  trade-union 
pale.  Are  the  operative  classes  of  our  country 
prepared  thus  to  abandon  their  personal  free- 
dom, the  liberty  to  think  and  aot  for  them- 
selves P Are  oar  employing  class,  whose  interests 
and  rights  are  equally  important  and  saored, 
willing  to  allow  third  pardes  to  come  between 
themselves  and  their  workpeople,  and  deter- 
mine the  hours,  the  price,  and  the  men  at  which 
and  by  whom  work  shall  be  done  ? Will  Parlia- 
ment consent  so  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  to  meet  the  views  of  the  so-called 
leaders  of  the  working  men  as  to  place  the 
industry  of  the  kingdom  under  the  management 
and  at  the  disposal  of  trade  combinations  and 
their  interested  officials  ? It  would  be  not  only 
undesirable,  but  wrong  by  law,  to  prevent  any 
body  of  men  from  forming  a combination  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  their  own  interests, 
if  they  so  choose,  or  to  subject  them  to  any  legal 
disabilities  for  so  doing.  Nor  can  it  be  justly 
denied  that  much  good,  if  also  some  evil,  has 
resulted  from  snob  combinations.  The  same 
liberty,  however,  must  be  meted  out  to  those  who 
do  not  choose  to  join  the  nnion  ranks  by  the  most 
stern  repression  of  all  those  coercive  measures 
which  unionists  have  too  frequently  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes.  This  can  only  be  done  by  declaring 
any  strike,  on  the  part  of  nnionists,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  compelling  others  to  join  them,  a criminal 
offence,  and  rendering  men  resorting  to  this 
mode  of  coercion  liable  to  severe  punishment ; or 
otherwise  adding  a danse  to  the  Bill,  providing 
that  whenever  a strike  of  this  nature  occurs  the 
persons  (or  their  associations)  causing  it  should 
be  liable  in  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
individuals  who  may  be  driven  from  their  em- 


ployment on  that  account.  Nothing  less  ihan 
such  protection  as  this  can  be  justice,  and 
nothing  but  j ustioe  must  be  done  under  the  sacred 
sanction  of  the  law.  A Wobking  Man. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  ’71  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— The  writer  of  the  letter  which  you  pub- 
lished in  your  number  for  the  18th  of  March,  on 
“Architects  and  the  ’71  International  Exhibi- 
tion,” has  laboured,  to  a certain  extent,  under 
a misapprehension,  and  perhaps  a more  accurate 
statement  of  the  facts  as  regards  the  unfortunate 
action  of  the  Institnte  may  cause  him  to  re- 
consider bis  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

It  is  inexact  to  say  that  the  Institute  requested 
that  their  president  might  be  appointed  on  the 
committee  of  the  Exhibition  to  guard  its  members 
from  unsatisfactory  treatment,  and  that  that  re- 
quest was  refused.  An  application  was,  it  is 
true,  made,  but  it  differed  in  its  motive,  its 
nature,  and  the  reply  which  it  received,  from 
what  your  oorTespoudent  “ P.  R.  I.  B.  A.”  has 
supposed.  The  Institute  asked  that  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  was 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission,  their 
president  might  be  appointed  to  a similar  posi- 
tion. The  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  create 
ex-officio  members,  these  being  created  by  their 
charter,  and  I am  sure  no  Pellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute can  attend  our  meeting  for  long  together 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a Royal 
Charter  is  of  all  things  in  the  world  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  alter.  The  Commissioners  had, 
however,  the  power  to  appoint  individuals  as 
additional  members  of  this  body,  and  they  offered 
to  appoint  Sir  William  Tite,  the  then  president, 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  then  past  president. 
This  offer  was  declined  by  the  Institute,  thoagh 
it  was  the  most  liberal  offer  which  the  Commis- 
missioners  had  it  in  their  power  to  make,  and 
would  have  secured  all  that  was  requisite  in  the 
way  of  a sufficient  representation  of  architecture. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  by  sending  drawings 
to  an  International  Exhibition — anppojing  those 
drawings  are  good  ones — architects  can,  as  your 
correspondent  pats  it,  “ sharpen  the  razor 
sednlously  prepared  by  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington  for  the  severance  of  their  own 
throats  bub  it  does  seem  like  a suicidal  policy 
to  stand  aside  and  allow  architecture  to  be  repre- 
sented in  an  International  Art  Exhibition  by 
third  and  fourth  rate  drawings  only.  It  is  to 
prevent  this,  and  to  promote  a really  excellent 
exhibition  of  architectural  drawings,  such  as  will 
do  credit  to  our  profession,  that  the  architects 
who  are  members  of  the  “ committee  of  solec- 
tion”  have  consented  to  act,  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  hope  that  this  aim  will  be  fully 
accomplished. 

A Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  SELECTION  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following: — 

On  our  first  visit  to  the  Gallery,  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  appropriated  to  the  Exhibition  of  Archi- 
tectural Works,  we  found  that  it  was  isolated 
from  the  other  Fine  Art  Galleries.  We,  there- 
fore, expressed  our  wish  to  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
miasioners,  that  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  to  obviate  this  objection,  and  we  are  happy 
to  inform  you  that  they  have  readily  acceded 
to  our  request,  and  have  arranged  to  make  room 
for  the  architectural  drawings  in  one  of  the 
Central  Fine  Art  Galleries.  The  time  for  send- 
ing in  drawings  is  extended  to  March  31st. 

The  only  limitations  made  are,  that  the  draw- 
ino’s  must  be  in  perspective,  and  of  a pictorial 
character.  The  space,  under  the  circumstances, 
will  necessarily  be  limited,  but  quite  sufficient, 
if  we  are  properly  supported,  to  make  the 
Exhibition  worthy  of  onr  profession. 


AN  ORIGINAL  STYLE  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — After  perusing  Mr.  Edward  Barry’s 
excellent  lecture  on  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  which  he  puts  forth  such  good 
advice  to  the  rising  generation  of  architects  in 
the  want  of  originality  in  style  and  design  in 
this  country  at  the  present  day, — if  yon  refer  to 
past  ages  from  the  earliest  periods  yon  will 
find  that  every  nation  had  a distinct  style  of  its 
own,  void  of  the  system  of  copying  from  each 
other,  and  a style  of  architecture  suited  to  the 
climate.  If  you  trace  it  down,  even  in  this 
country,  to  the  period  of  our  magnificent  Gothic 
structures,  you  will  find,  even  at  that  period, 
the  buildings  were  suited  to  the  climate,  whether 
as  churches  or  domestic  architecture.  All  this 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  architects 
of  the  present  day,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
such  cities  as  London  and  others  were  scarcely 
in  existence  ; at  all  events,  they  had  not  to  con- 
tend with  such  an  atmosphere  as  our  own,  pol- 
luted with  smoke,  &o.,  to  contaminate  the  air. 
All  this  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  not 
adopting  a style  of  architecture  to  meet  all  these 
drawbacks,  still  admitting  of  ornamentation  and 
correctness  of  style  for  different  buildings.  If 
the  Royal  Academy  were  to  hold  out  a premium 
or  medal  (now  they  possess  an  efficient  teacher 
in  architecture)  for  the  best  original  design  for 
a style  of  building  suitable  to  our  own  country, 
something  might  follow.  Germany  and  France 
possess  all  this;  then  why  nob  England,  and 
avoid  copying  on  all  occasions  ? 

A Subscriber. 


Sir, — If  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington  should  have 
omitted  to  include  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  the  committee 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  it  is  still  more 
impolitic  and  very  undignified  in  the  Institute  as 
a body,  even  so  much  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
circomstanoe,  and  simply  childish,  not  to  say 
suicidal,  to  resent  the  omission. 

In  the  interest  of  the  profession  at  large,  such 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  art  as 
that  offered  by  the  Exhibition,  should  not  have 
been  lost. 

Our  patron,  the  pnblic,  has  no  interest  in 
party  piques  and  sectional  differences,  and  it 
will  not  think  the  better  of  us,  or  our  art,  if  we 
show  more  consideration  for  oar  personal 
prestige  and  professional  punctiliousness  than 
for  the  elevation,  of  the  public  taste,  and  the 
credit  of  the  British  section  of  the  International 
Exhibition. 

Very  many  of  my  brother  Fellows  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Institute  in  this 
matter.  Edward  C.  Rodins, 


Gas  lo  Constaatlnople. — The  question  of 
lighting  Stamboul  with  gas  is  again  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the 
Levant  Herald  states  that  the  contract  is  likely 
bo  be  given  to  an  Anglo- Belgian  company,  which 
has  already  deposited  the  necessary  caution- 
money. 


LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Having  invested  11.  in  obtaining  the 
plan  and  instmotions  for  this  competition,  it 
may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers,  who 
may  contemplate  a similar  outlay,  to  Ue  in- 
formed that,  while  the  instructions  and  pre 
miama  are  rather  more  reasonable  than  usual 
there  is  a very  objectionable  condition  laid  down 
in  case  of  the  employment  of  any  of  the  com 
peting  architects.  It  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ The  premiam  to  merge  in  the  eommisaion.  The  com- 
mission to  be  6 per  cent,  on  the  actual  outlay.  This  is  to 
be  the  payment  in  full  for  all  the  services  usually  ren- 
dered  by  the  architect,  and  for  all  plans,  eeotione,  specifi- 
cations, schedule  of  quantities,  estimates,  detail  drawings, 
superintendence,  travelling  expenses,  attendances,  and 
other  matters  or  things  arising  out  of  or  connected  with 
the  erection  and  completion  of  the  building.” 

When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  surveyor’s 
fees,  expenses,  and  other  items,  which  arc  thus 
sought  to  be  included  in  the  5 per  cent.,  from  2 
to  3 per  cent,  is  all  that  will  be  left  as  remune- 
ration for  the  “ services  usually  rendered  by  the 
architect  5 ” and  it  would  be  more  candid  for  the 
Corporation  of  Leicester  at  once  to  say  what 
lower  rate  than  the  usual  one  they  mean  to  offer, 
than,  while  nominally  adhering  to  the  5 per  cent., 
to  force  into  it  a series  of  matters  like  these, 
with  which  ordinarily  it  has  nothing  to  do. 

In  former  times,  whatever  evils  attended  the 
competition  system,  there  was  at  any  rate  some- 
thing worth  while  to  be  competed  for.  Under 
this  arrangement,  however,  not  only  is  the  pre- 
mium found  to  be  a mere  “ ignis  fatuis,"  by 
being  made  to  “ merge  ” in  the  commission,  hub 
the  latter  is  charged  with  a series  of  deductions, 
bringing  it  to  very  attenuated  proportions 
indeed.^  But  so  long  as  the  R.I.B.A.  and  other 
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societies,  wliose  duty  is  the  maintenance  of 
uniformity  and  respectability  of  architectural 
practice,”  take  no  note  of  such  things,  what 
better  can  be  expected  ? I think  an  energetic 
remonstrance  should  at  once  be  addressed  to  the 
proposers  of  this  competition,  and  that  no  arebi* 
tect  of  character  should  engage  in  the  competi- 
tion nntil  th's  objectionable  condition  be  re- 
moved. I hope  most  of  your  architectural 
readers  will  agree  with  me,  and  keep  their 
pounds  in  their  pockets  and  their  designs 
within  their  brains,  till  some  more  worthy 
inducement  bo  offered. 

A WoL'LD-BE  Competitor. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

The  town  council  of  Exeter  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  propose  a scheme  for  freeing  the 
river  Exe  from  the  pollution  of  the  oity,  a com- 
pany contemplates  coming  to  the  rescue,  under 
the  denomination  of  “ The  City  of  Exeter 
Sewage-Manure  Irrigation  and  Farming  Com- 
pany.” The  object  will  be  the  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  the  city,  the  flow  of  which  is  stated 
to  exceed  a million  gallons  daily.  All  this 
noxious  outcome  the  company  proposes  to  turn 
to  good  account  for  manurial  purposes,  and  thus 
relieve  the  Exe  of  the  poisonous  flood  that  cor- 
rupts its  waters  and  exhales  in  infectious  vapours 
to  the  injury  of  the  40,000  people  who  live  in 
the  vicinity.  The  capital  of  the  company  will 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  land  for 
the  construction  of  works,  and  a provisional 
agreement  has  been  made  with  a landed  pro- 
prietor (Lord  Devon)  for,  in  the  first  instance, 
about  500  acres  of  land  well  suited  for  irrigation 
purpaaes,  for  a term  of  years,  as  a reserve  farm 
to  remain  in  the  company’s  own  hands.  They 
also  offer  to  neighbouring  landowners  or  tenants 
the  opportnnity  of  having  the  farms  irrigated  by 
special  agreement.  All  the  arrangements  re- 
specting the  laying  out  of  the  land  have  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  William  Hope,  who  will  give 
the  directors  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained 
in  his  well-known  Romford  Sewage  Farm. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Sir, — I am  anxious  to  gather  up  all  the 
materials  I can  which  will  facilitate  the  prepara- 
tion of  a series  of  tracts  and  handbills  relating 
to  the  promotion  of  public  health  in  the  very 
widest  sense  of  the  word.  Such  publications 
should,  I think,  be  oirculated  by  local  Boards  of 
Health  with  a liberal  hand,  especially  just  now. 

I should  feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  of  your 
readers  (especially  such  as  may  be  Local  Board 
Surveyors,  &o.)  who  would  favour  me  with  copies 
of  handbills,  &o.,  which  are  in  circulation  in 
their  localities,  and  are  likely  to  be  useful  else- 
where in  the  thankless  task  of  persuading  people 
to  take  precautions  against  infections,  and  to  be 
careful  about  drinking  polluted  water,  or  inhaling 
impure  air.  Suggestions  about  the  detection  of 
adulterations  in  food  and  regulations  about  baths 
and  washhouses,  and  overcrowdings,  are  also 
within  my  scope.  Copies  of  bye-laws  about 
buildings  and  nuisances  would  also  be  accept- 
able. G.  F.  Chambers, 

Chairman  of  the  Bromley  Local  Board. 

Bromley,  Kent, 


“THE  ARCH  NEWER  SLEEPS.” 

Sir, — This  Eastern  proverb  has  been  recently 
quoted  in  one  of  the  Royal  Academy  lectures  in 
connexion  with  the  supposed  antipathy  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  the  arch  as  a mode  of  con- 
struction. It  seems,  therefore,  pertinent  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that 
either  the  Egyptian  or  the  Indian  architects,  or 
those  of  any  other  country, — knowing  the  use 
of  the  arch,  and  possessing  suitable  building 
materials, — deliberately  rejected  it,  either  from 
sentimental  impulse  or  from  a conviction  of  its 
want  of  permanent  character. 

The  possibility  of  so  placing  a few  stones  that 
they  will  span  a moderately  wide  space  must 
have  been  known  to  all  nations  at  all  civilised, 
whether  they  found  the  knowledge  practically 
useful  or  not.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  by  for- 
getting the  known  powers  of  such  peoples  as  the 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  that  we  feel  surprise  at  their  use  of 
the  arch — round  or  pointed — in  those  exceptional 
cases  when  they  found  it  convenient  to  do  so. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  atone  came  from  the 
quarry  in  blocks  of  suitable  size  for  roofs  or 


lintelp^it  would  hardly  be  the  act  of  a sane 
person  to  cut  the  stone  into  small  pieces, — to 
shape  those  pieces  into  voussoirs, — and  provide 
strong  abutments,  in  order  to  do  by  a round- 
about process  what  the  stone  in  its  original  shape 
would  do  perfectly  well. 

As  a question  of  archmology  is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  the  arch  in  the  larger  buildings  of 
Egypt  due  to  the  fact,  that)  having  large  blocks 
of  stone,  and  knowing  how  to  raise  them,  the 
lintel  was  the  cheapest  form  in  which  they  conld 
be  need  ? And  is  not  the  abstinence  of  the 
Indian  architect  from  the  use  of  the  arch,  owing 
to  his  ignorance  in  the  matter  of  abutments  ? 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  arched  form  of  con- 
struotion  has  always  been  recognised  as  the 
proper  mode  of  using  brick  and  stone  of  moderate 
sizes  5 and  in  spite  of  the  sage  proverb,  so  often 
quoted  5 in  spite  also  of  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  by  Mediseval  builders,  it  will,  when 
properly  nsed,  sleep  as  soundly  and  as  long  as 
the  lintel  itself.  It  seems,  therefore,  scarcely 
necessary  to  offer  up  on  every  occasion  a public 
apology  for  what  has  now  been  found  so  useful 
in  construction  for  a couple  of  thousand  years. 

Thos.  Blashill. 


THE  ATHENiEUM,  CAMDEN-ROAD. 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on 
the  4th  insb.,  by  Mr.  William  S.  Ness.  The  hall  is 
to  be  built  first;  it  will  be  about  60ft.  by  50  ft., 
formed  by  a centre  part  33  ft.  high,  with  wings 
irregular  on  plan  20  fc.  high.  The  oeiliug  is 
semi-octagoual  in  section,  with  circular  riba  of 
principals  dividing  it  into  five  bays  in  its  length. 
The  wings  are  ceiled  by  arches  transversely  from 
the  side  of  the  centre  part,  so  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  plan  is  only  noticeable  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room.  There  will  be  four  doors  as 
exits,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  room.  Under 
the  platform  end  of  the  hall  will  be  the  retiring- 
rooms,  and  a stairoase  down  will  communicate 
with  them,  as  well  as  give  direct  communication 
underneath  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
platform. 

The  building  externally  will  be  of  brick,  with 
red  brick  plinth,  strings,  cornices,  and  archi- 
traves, the  enrichments  being  of  red  terra  cotta, 
Italian  in  style. 

The  contract  for  the  hall  is  1,5791.,  and  Messrs. 
Googh  & Lawton  are  the  contractors.  Mr.  P.  R. 
Meeson  is  the  arohiteot. 

The  other  part  of  the  building,  which  will 
form  the  second  contract,  will  comprise  a read- 
ing-room, 18  ft.  high ; library  and  cloak-rooms 
on  ground_floor;  and  a mezzanine,  and  first  floor 
of  rooms  of  various  sizes,  as  well  as  a basement, 
devoted  to  the  keeper’s  residence. 


LECTURE  AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 

On  Satoi'day,  the  18th,  Mr.  Burges  add  ossed 
a meeting  of  the  Archibectu'al  Association  at 
the  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster,  accord- 
ing to  advoitisement,  “ On  the  Old  Examples  of 
Figure  Carving.”  The  speaker,  at  the  com- 
mencement, sought  to  urge  on  his  hearers  that 
it  was  quite  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  be 
architects  and  surveyors  at  the  same  time.  The 
practice  of  the  surveyor,  he  maintained,  was 
quite  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  archi- 
tecture, which  demanded  the  whole  thoughts  of 
the  student,  and  could  not  be  successfully  earned 
out  if  he  bothered  himself  with  dilapida'.ions, 
measuring,  and  quantities.  The  division  of 
labour  which  reigned  in  Birmicgham,  where  a 
button  passed  through  fifty  hands,  was  be-  | 
ginning  to  prevail  in  the  profession,  and  be 
saw  a better  prospect  now  for  the  art-architect 
than  formerly.  The  greater  number  of  the 
buildings  in  the  City  were  utterly  abominable, 
and  the  cause  was  that  they  had  been  designed 
by  surveyors  and  nob  by  architects.  Art- 
architects  would  be  better  thought  of  than  they 
had  been.  Time  was  that  literary  men  had  been 
little  cared  for, — that  Dr.  Johnson  would  take 
bis  dinner  at  Cave’s  behind  a screen,  because  of 
his  shabby  clothes  but  this  was  changed  now, 
and  BO  would  be  the  position  of  art-architects. 
There  was  already  a considerable  demand, 
irrespective  of  buildings,  for  cartoons  for  glass, 
decorations,  sculpture,  and  so  on.  To  fit  them- 
selves for  their  work,  the  study  of  the  figure 
was  pre-eminently  necessary.  No  one  could  be 
an  architect  without  the  power  of  drawing  the 
figure.  To  obtain  this  power  there  was  no 
royal  road ; they  must  fag  for  it  j it  could  be 


obtained  only  by  work.  They  should  take  as 
models  Greek  sculpture  and  the  human  figure, 
and  even  hero  the  moat  careful  selection 
was  necessary.  There  were  very  few  perfect 
models  ; he  had  never  met  with  but  three  in  his 
whole  life.  The  perfect  figure  could  only  be  drawn 
by  a sort  of  eclecticism ; the  enlightened  artist, 
after  studying  the  genus,  would  then  depict  the 
perfect  individual.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  real  Greek  sculpture  was  to  bo  found  in 
our  collections ; plenty  of  Roman — the  Venus, 
the  Apollo,  and  such  like, — but  no  Greek  work. 
Greek  sculpture  differed  but  little  from  the  best 
Gothic  sculpture.  The  lecturer  then  pointed 
out  what  he  considered  the  excellencies  of  some 
of  the  sculptured  figures  in  the  collection  around 
bis  audience. 


OPEN  AREAS  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — It  would,  perhaps,  do  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  western  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis if  the  site  of  Newport  Market, — required 
for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  projected  railway 
from  the  station  at  Camden-town  to  Charing- 
cross, — oould  be  used  for  some  snob  purposes  as  a 
station,  a market  for  fish,  ponltry,  &c.,  and  the 
erection  of  a block  of  Peabody  bnildings.  The 
property  comprised  within  the  area  of  Newport 
Market  cannot  be  of  mnoh  value,  and  is  some- 
thing worse  than  an  architectural  blotch  on  the 
map  of  London. 

Many  years  ago,  a correspondent  of  your  paper 
suggested  the  formation  of  “parish  playgrounds,” 
and  the  employment  of  a pensioned  soldier  to 
drill  the  boys  permitted  to  use  suoh  places  of 
recreative  exercise.  The  hint  has  not  been  lost, 
but  still,  as  you  then  observed,  “ we  want  more 
room.”  Will  yon  suffer  -me  to  remind  you,  sir, 
that  many  of  the  disnsed  graveyards  of  London 
and  its  many  suburbs  would  give  all  that  is 
required  for  the  purposes  of  drill-grounds,  not 
only  for  the  boys  to  be  educated  by  the  new 
school  boards,  but  for  the  volunteers  who  every 
year  will  require  the  services  of  the  drill-master. 

E.  T. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  HERTFORD. 

8ih, — In  reply  to  the  obaervationa  made  in  your  laat 
number,  I incloae  a copy  of  my  report  on  the  “ dry  rot  ” 
in  this  chnrch,  which  you  could  not  have  seen  when  you 
wrote  the  article.  I must  beg  you  will  either  publiah  the 
report  in  exfeiito,  or  withdraw  the  uncalled-for  reflectiona 
you  have  thonght  proper  to  make,  as  to  any  impntation  it 
contains  on  the  character  or  liability  of  the  architects 
who  carried  ont  the  reaeating  of  the  church.  On  the  con- 
trary, I clearly  state  the  work  was  well  done,  and  give  the 
causes  producing  the  present  deplorable  result. 

1 was  appointed  diocesan  architect  of  Rochester,  by 
Bishop  Murray,  more  than  twenty  years  ago  : it  is  no  new 
office,  and  is,  I believe,  one  recognised  in  every  diocese. 

I shall  send  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
Heriford,  and  consider  the  correspondence  and  connecting 
circumstances  open  to  publication,  if  necessary. 

JosxPH  Clabxb. 

•**  We  cannot  afford  space  for  the  report.  Onperusal, 
it  seems  to  justify  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent.  If 
Mr.  Clarke  has  clearly  stated  that  “the  work  was  well 
done,”  it  must  be  in  some  other  report,  for  he  certainly 
does  not  do  so  in  this  : the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  its 
perusal  is  somewhat  different.  He  may  or  may  not  be  right 
in  giving  so  frightful  an  aspect  of  tho  case,  and  declaring 
that  the  church  must  not  be  used  for  six  months ; but  the 
churchwardens  evidently  thought,  without  correspondent, 
that  he  had  overpainted.  As  to  the  diocesan  architect- 
I ship,  we  did  not  say  it  was  a “ new  office,"  we  said  it  was 
“ a modern  creation  of  very  dangerous  character,"  and  we 
take  the  liberty  to  restate  the  opinion. 


WARMING  APARTMENTS. 

Sib, — I notice  with  much  satisfaction  in  your  paper  the 
remarks  of  “ M.  H.  i*.”  on  warming  apartments. 

It  is  evident  that  open  fires  are  anything  but  the  most 
effective  and  economical.  Would  “ M.  H.  P."  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  us  what  kiud  and  size  of  boiler  be  thinks 
necessary  to  warm,  say  half  a dozen,  rooms  to  about 
! 55  deg.  Fahrenheit,  if  the  thermometer  registers  20  deg 
below  freezing  point  ? A.  Hildbbkandt. 


CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME. 

Sib, — I think  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  now  that 
Paris  has  been  placed  upon  its  feet  partly  by  the  maguifl- 
cent  charity  of  British  subjects,  that  an  end  should  he 
brought  to  the  labours  of  tho  French  Relief  Committee  by 
an  act  just  as  well  as  generous.  1 would  dare  to  propose 
that  the  surplus  funds,  now  amounting  to  some  thousands,, 
should  be  devoted  to  affording  some  slight  modicum  of 
relief  to  the  deserving  unemployed  workmen  and  starving 
poor  of  London.  There  are  hundreds  of  poor  mechanics, 
with  their  families,  in  the  east  of  London,  at  present  in 
absolute  want,  whose  tools,  clothes,  and  household  effects 
have  either  been  pawned  or  sold,  to  provide  them  with 
food.  A vote  of  10,0001.  or  20,OOOL,  judiciously  distributed 
by  the  committee,  or  handed  over  by  them  to  the  local 
relief  funds  in  the  different  parishes,  would  do  an  >m 
mensity  of  good.  Tho  readers  of  the  Builder  ^ 

to  be  informed  of  the  precise  localities  where  this  r ® 
would  be  most  welcome.  From  time  utJu 

given  sad  pictures  of  the  misery  that  exists,  end  which 
has  almost  become  chronic  i" 


I the  homes  of  our  working 
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poor  io  London  j and  I dare  to  add,  that  in  the  light  of 
the  dire  and  appalling  destitution  which  it  ia  often  your 
duty  to  chronicle,  it  will  not  become  as,  as  a charitable 
and  discriminating  people,  to  bestow  all  oor  sympathy  on 
objects  foreign  to  us,  when  onr  kith  and  kin  are  really 
and  actually  starving  in  our  midst.  If  the  wise  axiom  that 
charity  should  begin  at  home  is  to  get  any  practical  appli- 
cation, it  can  now  be  done  with  a good  grace.  Let  us  be 
just  as  well  as  generous.  As  laisnsiAS. 

*,*  We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
send  any  more  money  to  France.  We  have  done  quite 
enongb, — with  small  thanks. 


CLAIM  FOR  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR 
A SCHOOL  BY  A BUILDEB. 

Edward  Scopo  and  Henry  Chapman,  buUderi,  Ne’dham 
Market,  v.  The  liev.  William  Eliot,  Creeling  SI.  Marg. 

This  was  a claim,  in  the  County  Court,  Stowmarket, 
before  Judge  Worlledge,  for  2 guineas,  for  preparing 
plana  and  estimate  for  building  proposed  school  premises, 
in  Creeting  St.  Mary. 

Mr.  Scopes  conducted  his  own  case,  and  Mr.  Pollard 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  said  that  in  January  last  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  defendant,  in  conseqaence  of  which  be 
went  with  Mr.  Chapman  to  see  the  defendant.  They 
found  several  other  builders,  who  had  surveyors  with 
them.  There  was  no  plan  prepared  for  them  to  copy 
from,  and  Mr.  Eliot  gave  them  a general  idea  as 
to  the  size  of  the  building,  and  asked  them  to  make 
the  plans  as  they  liked.  Mr.  Scopes  therefore  wrote 
to  Mr.  Barnes,  and  asked  him  to  prepare  a plan,  but 
that  gentleman  said  the  committee  appeared  to  apply 
to  builders,  instead  of  employing  a proper  architect  and 
surveyor,  and  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business.  Mr.  Scopes  showed  Mr.  Barnes's  letter  to  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  told  him  that  be  would  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Mr.  Eliot  said,  “Don’t  say  so ; you  built 
the  British  school  at  Heedham  Market,  and  we  want 
something  like  that.”  Mr.  Scopes  then  said  he  would  try 
what  he  conld  do,  and  sent  Mr.  Eliot  plans  and  estimates 
similar  to  those  he  had  for  the  Needham  school.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Eliot  returned  bis  plans,  but 
kept  the  estimate,  which  amounted  to  215L,  and  was 
signed  by  the  plaintill's.  Mr.  Scopes  sent  in  a bill  for 
'll.  28.  for  his  trouble,  and  in  reply  received  a letter  from 
the  defendant,  in  which  bo  said,  “I  am  desired  by  the 
building  committee  to  inform  you  that  they  consider  you 
have  DO  right  to  demand  that  or  any  other  sum ; but  they 
are  so  satisfied  with  the  paius  you  have  taken  to  help 
them,  they  hope,  if  the  funds  are  sufficient,  to  makoyoua 
gratuity.’’ 

Mr.  Pollard  referred  to  Mr.  Eliot’s  first  letter,  end  said 
that  in  that  the  plaintiff  was  invited  simply  if  be  pleased 
to  make  these  plans. 

The  jodge,  without  hearing  the  case  for  the  defence, 
said  be  did  not  think  ^Mr.  Eliot  or  the  committee  was 
liable  to  pay  this  charge.  No  contract  had  been  made, 
and  he  would  order  a nonsuit  to  ha  entered. 

The  defendant  declined  to  ask  for  costa. 


NEW  WARDS,  ST.  LUKE’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

Sib, — I notice  in  your  issue  of  the  ISth  iiist.  that  eight 
wards  have  been  erected  at  St.  Luke's  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  450  sick  paupers,  to  each  ofwhom  basbeen  allowed 
« cubic  space  ol  760  ft.  according  to  the  Poor-law  Orders  ; 
and  I presume  that,  in  compliance  with  the  same  Orders, 
a wall  space  of  6 ft.  minimum  has  also  been  given. 

Dividing  the  number  of  patients  by  the  number  of  wards, 
1 find  that  each  ward  must  be  built  for  fifiy-siz  patients, 
and  that  consequently  the  length  of  each  ward  should  be 
168  ft. 

We  are  further  informed  that  it  is  claimed  as  a merit  that 
the  wards  have  windows  at  the  ends  only;  so  that  the 
draught  mnat  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  award 
108  ft.  in  length,  and  the  stench  from  twenty-six  sick  per- 
sons must  pass  over  the  unfortunate  twenty-seventh. 

I should  like  to  read  some  further  description  of  the 
building,  and  also  some  explaoaiion  as  to  the  cost,  which 
is  stated  to  be  271.  per  bed.  For  instance,  does  this 
include  the  administrative  portion  of  the  building, — dead- 
house,  worksbops,  laundry,  4o.?  Are  the  engineering  work, 
hot  and  cold  water  supply,  stoves,  gas-warming,  cooking 
apparatus,  plumbing  and  painting  work,  architect's  and 
clerk  of  work's  charges  included  ? 

1 shall  be  glad  to  have  some  further  information,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  cost  per  bed  stated  is  not  half  suili- 
cieiit  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  erection  and  completion  of 
the  most  commonly-huilt  hospital.  Abcuitect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ludlow. — A cliurcb,  or  rather  chapel,  erected 
on  the  present  cemetery  grounds,  and  fronting 
Corve-street,  baa  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
.Hereford.  The  edifice  stands,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Leo- 
nards. It  will  not  only  be  naed  for  the  burial 
service  in  connexion  with  the  cemetery,  instead 
of  the  unsightly  shed  at  the  cemetery  entrance, 
but  is  also  licensed  for  regular  divine  service, 
with  an  appointed  chaplain.  It  is  of  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  simply  treated, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  vestry.  It 
is  bnilt  of  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Felton,  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  the  Clive  estate, 
and  dressed  with  stone  from  the  Lnaton  quarries. 
The  eastern  end,  or  chancel,  is  lighted  by  a 
triplet  window,  the  centre  being  filled  with 
stained  glass,  representing  the  Crncifixion,  sup- 
plied  by  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  over 
which  is  a wheel-window.  The  west  end  is 
lighted  by  two  windows,  surmounted  by  one 
similar  to  that  of  the  chancel,  though  of  less 
cost.  The  floor  is  laid  with  tiles,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine,  and  the  roof  covered 


with  tiles  from  Brosely.  Two  of  Gurney’s 
patent  stoves  supply  the  requisite  heat.  The 
seats  are  open,  and,  like  the  timbers  which  sup- 
port the  open  roof,  are  of  stained  and  varnished 
wood.  Ample  accommodation  is  afforded  for 
upwards  of  200 ; and  the  total  cost  is  about 
l.SOOZ.,  apart  from  the  expense  of  the  organ 
(ioOi.).  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott;  the 
contractor,  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  Leominster;  and 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  oat 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Cooke.  The  organ,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Berrington  & Sou,  London,  has  been  erected 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  organist  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

Stainland.— There  is  a new  cemetery  at  Holy- 
well-green.  The  site  chosen  is  immediately 
behind  the  Independent  chapel  and  schools, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  pioturesque 
scenery  of  the  district.  The  ground  is  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  and  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  a wall,  whilst  on  the  fourth  side  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a large  bank,  on  which  numerous  trees 
and  shrubs  are  planted.  The  ground  has  been 
laid  out  by  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patohett, 
of  Halifax,  after  whose  designs  the  mortuary 
chapel  has  also  been  erected.  This  ia  a small 
edifice,  in  the  Gothic  style,  having  a finial  on  the 
eastern  front.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a circular 
window  of  five  lights,  the  latter  being  worked 
entirely  in  one  atone.  The  windows  are  all  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  roof  ia  an  open  one, 
and  will  be  stained  and  varnished,  the  principals 
being  supported  on  carved  corbels.  The  reading- 
desk  is  at  the  west  end,  and  the  space  behind  it 
is  enclosed  by  an  oak  handrail,  supported  by 
ornamental  wrought-ironwork.  The  seats,  which 
are  of  pine,  will  also  be  stained  and  varnished,  and 
there  will  be  accommodation  for  from  forty  to 
fifty  people.  The  whole  works  are  in  a forward 
state, 

Luddenden  Foot, — A new  church  is  about  to 
be  erected  here.  The  edifice  is  to  be  in  the 
Early  English  style,  having  tower  and  belfry. 

It  is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Parr  & Strong, 
of  London.  The  various  contracts  have  been 
let.  Mr.  Siddall,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  is  the 
mason;  Mr.  Haigh,  of  Style,  the  joiner;  Mr.  W. 
Fox,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  the  plumber ; and 
Messrs.  S.  Dyson  & Co.,  Sowerby  Bridge,  the 
iron-workers,  &c.  The  new  school  bnilt  for  the 
district,  above  the  railway  station,  is  now  nearly 
complete,  the  roof  having  been  put  on  and  the 
windows  io.  It  will  consist  of  a mixed  school 
and  an  infants’  school. 

Pedmore  (near  Stourbridge). — Pedmore  Chnrch 
has  been  rebuilt,  all  but  its  tower,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  old 
church  was  very  dilapidated.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  originally  built  of  old  materials  from 
a previous  building,  and  pat  together  badly,  as 
if  from  want  of  sufficient  funds.  There  was, 
however,  pome  notable  work  in  it,  including  a 
Norman  chancel-arcb,  and  the  principal  doorway 
was  of  the  same  date,  having  a large  stone 
carved  tympanum,  representing,  in  a vesica 
piscis,  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
surrounded  by  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  These 
remains  of  Norman  work  have  been  replaced  in 
the  new  edifice.  The  ohancel-arch,  however, 
being  much  too  small  for  the  new  building,  has 
been  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
opening  into  the  vestry  and  organ-chamber. 
Every  specimen  of  sculpture  found  in  palling 
down  the  building  has  been  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  the  interior  of  the  tower.  An  old  piscina  has 
been  refixed  in  the  south  aisle  ; the  old  mould- 
ings of  pillars  and  caps,  arches,  and  windows 
have  been  worked  in  again.  A coat  of  arms  has 
been  transferred  from  the  oast  window  to  that 
of  the  vestry.  The  old  fonc  has  been  restored. 
The  work  has  cost  some  3,2001.  Mr.  Preedy,  of 
London,  was  the  architect ; Mr.  Thornton,  of 
Dudley,  the  builder ; and  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Stourbridge,  executed  the  woodwork.  Stone 
was  obtained  from  a quarry  at  Pedmore 
and  from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bromsgrove. 
The  church  consists  of  chancel,  with  vestry 
and  organ-chamber  on  its  north  side,  nave,  two 
aisles,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The 
roofs  are  of  open  timber-work,  trussed,  and  the 
principals  resting  on  stone  corbels,  carved  with 
conventional  foliage.  The  aisles  are  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  three  pointed  arches,  sup- 
ported by  circular  and  hexagonal  pillars.  Style, 
Decorated,  or  fourteenth  century.  In  cha  chancel ' 
are  two  stained-glass  windows  (east  and  south), 
the  first-named  being  in  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Pbilpott,  for  sixty-two  years  rector  of 
this  chnrch,  and  erected  by  bis  children.  The 


subjects  represented  are  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Passion,  the  Crucifixion,  and  other  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  south  window  is  in  memory 
of  the  late  T.  Firmstone,  of  Belbroughton,  who 
died  in  1857,  erected  by  his  widow,  and  depict- 
ing the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Both  windows 
are  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Preedy.  The  windows 
in  the  church  are  generally  of  three  and  two 
lights;  all  differ  in  their  tracery,  and,  where 
possible,  they  are  a restoration  of  the  old  ones. 
New  sedilia,  credence-table,  and  piaoina  are  sup- 
plied to  the  chancel,  bat  at  present  there  is 
neither  lectern  nor  teredos,  a temporary  decora- 
tion in  lien  of  the  latter  having  been  arranged  by 
ladies.  A atone  pulpit  has  been  sculptured  by 
Mr.  Boulton,  at  Chelteuham  ; it  has  three  pointed 
canopies,  and  in  the  niches  are  figures  of  our 
Lord,  St.  Peter  (to  whom  the  chnrch  is  dedi- 
cated), and  St.  Paul.  As  the  new  church  stands 
on  twice  the  area  of  the  old  one,  instead  of  only 
140  sittings,  it  now  contaius  316,  which  will 
accommodate  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the 
pariah.  The  seats  are  of  varnished  deal ; they 
are  all  free,  and  none  of  them  attached  to  house 
property.  


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS, 

Mashro’. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
schools  at  Hasbro’,  which  are  about  to  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  Master- 
White,  now  appointed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  has  been  laid  by 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Chambers,  of  Clough  House.  A site 
contiguous  to  the  existing  schools  having  been 
secured,  the  work  of  erection  was  commenced  a 
short  time  ago.  The  new  school  will  be  of  brick, 
60  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  6 in.  wide,  facing  Hasbro’ 
street,  with  a class-room  18  fc.  by  15  ft.  at  the 
back,  jutting  out  at  a right  angle  with  the  main 
bnilding.  The  roof  will  have  open  rafters  of 
stained  deal,  and  the  room  will  be  well  lighted 
by  a range  of  windows  close  under  the  eaves  of 
the  roof,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Charles  Ripley,  of  Rotherham,  is 
the  builder;  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  of  Mashro’, 
ondertakes  the  joiner’s  work,  inolnding  the 
internal  fittings  of  the  school. 

Market  Rasen. — The  plans  for  new  day  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  K.  James,  of  Hull,  architect, 
providing  accommodation  for  200  scholars.  The 
style  is  Early  Geometrical ; the  material  being 
red  brick  both  outside  and  in,  with  dressings  of 
Ancaster  stone,  and  eariohments  in  black,  white, 
and  moulded  bricks. 


glisttllancij. 

Claim  for  ValuatioD,  Hastings. — At  the 

Hastings  Connty-court,  before  Mr.  W.  Farner, 
judge,  the  case  of  Henry  Tidy  Develin  v.  James 
White,  a claim  of  21.  7a.,  for  work  and  labour,  was 
heard.  Mr.  F.  A.  Langham  for  the  defendant,  on 
whose  premises  a fire  occurred  some  little  time 
ago,  and  plaintiff  said  he  was  sent  for  to  value 
the  damage.  He  went  over  the  goods,  and 
valued  the  damage  by  fire  and  water  at 
•181.  93.  8d.  Defendant  afterwards  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a claim  for 
damage  by  smoke,  and  a claim  of  lOOL  was 
made.  The  agent  of  the  insuranoe  company 
came  down,  and  allowed  148J.  Os.  8d.  He  then 
Btnt  in  his  claim  for  seven  gnineas  for  valuation. 
Defendant  sent  five,  but  refused  to  pay  more. 
Mr.  Langham  said  plaintiff  did  not  value  the 
goods,  and  the  lOOJ.  would  not  have  been  re- 
covered if  it  had  nob  been  for  defendant’s 
solicitor.  The  Judge,  who  said  it  was  evidently 
an  imaginary  valuation,  gave  a verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Compressed  Air  Machinery  In  Coal 
Mines.  — A successful  application  of  the 
pneumatic  or  compressed  air  principle  in  the 
performance  of  the  mechanical  work  in  coal- 
mines is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Holmes  Colliery, 
near  Rotherham.  Mr.  Philip  Cooper,  mining 
engineer  and  manager,  has  been  so  far  saccessful 
that  water  is  now  being  pumped  from  the  pit  and 
coal  hauled  along  the  tramways  by  means  of 
power  obtained  from  compressed  air.  The  air 
is  compressed  on  the  surface  by  a donble-cylin- 
dered  steam-engine,  with  IS-in.  cylinders  and 
3-ft.  stroke,  with  two  air-compressing  pumps, 
20  in.  in  diameter  and  3-ft.  stroke,  worked  direct 
from  the  steam-engine.  The  compressed  air  is 
conveyed  from  the  compressing-engine  on  the 
surface  to  the  air-engine  in  the  mine  in  7-in. 
cast-iron  pipes. 
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Small-pox  Hospital  In  St.  Luke's. — The 

erection  of  a temporary  hospital  for  small-pox 
patients  has  been  completed,  and  the  hospital  is 
now  open.  It  is  built  upon  the  old  burial-ground 
of  St.  Mary,  Charterhouse,  abont  midway  be- 
tween Whitecross-street  and  Golden-lane,  con- 
tiguous to  the  mortuary  and  disinfecLing-honse. 
The  hospital  is  constructed  of  corrugated  iron, 
and  consists  of  two  separate  buildings,  one  for 
males,  the  other  for  females,  and  each  contains 
thirteen  iron  bedsteads  and  suitable  clothing, 
the  accommodation  being  such  as  to  allow  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  patient,  There  are 
baths  in  each  of  the  large  dormitories,  resting 
upon  wheels,  girded  with  India-rubber,  so  that 
they  may  bo  removed  from  one  place  to  another 
without  causing  the  slightest  noise  or  incon- 
venience. There  is  a compartment  for  hot  or 
cold  water  in  constant  supply,  with  drains 
trapped.  There  is  another  small  apartment 
attached  to  each  bniiding  '"or  the  accommodation 
of  nurses,  and  the  waterclosets  are  constrnoted 
upon  a self-acting  principle  by  seet  leverage.  A 
reservoir  of  disinfecting  fluid  is  thus  made  to 
pour  its  contents  through  a connecting  pipe  into 
the  channel  of  evacuation,  The  cookhouse  and 
laundry  form  detached  buildings.  All  the 
arrangements  have  been  conducted,  it  is  said, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Pavey,  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  buildings  were 
erected  by  Mr.  Hensbaw. 

Churcb  Extension. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Ecpaiviug  of 
Churches  and  Chapels,  grants  of  money  were 
made  in  aid  of  building  new  churches  at  Clewer, 
St.  Stephen’s,  near  Windsor,  Berks,  and  Derby, 
St.  Ann’s;  rebuilding  the  churches  at  Eastou- 
in-Gordano,  near  Brisfol;  and  Ettiugshall,  in 
the  pariah  ot  Sedgley,  Staffordshire  ; enlarging 
or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in 
the  churches  at  Bonghton  Blean,  near  Eaver- 
sham,  Kent ; Lacy-green,  iu  the  parish  of 
Princes  Risborongh,  Bucks ; Soir'h  Shields,  St. 
lliida’s  j and  Syston,  near  Leicester.  Under 
urgent  circumstances,  the  grants  formerly  made 
towards  reseating  and  restoring  the  church  at 
Abthorpe,  near  Towcester,  and  towards  building 
the  church  at  Earl’s- court,  St.  Matthias,  Ken- 
sington, were  each  increased.  This  meeting 
was  the  last  in  the  society’s  financial  year,  and 
grants  araoonting  to  0,1951.  have  bsen  made  in 
it  towards  the  erection  of  32  new  chux-ches  (26 
of  which  are  entirely  free  and  unappropriated)  ; 
the  rebuilding  of  17,  and  the  enlarging  or  other- 
wise increasing  the  accommodation  in  78  exist- 
ing churches.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
above  works  will  have  called  forth  from  the 
promoters  of  them  the  sum  of  281,2901. 

BrlghtoD. — The  tenders  for  the  workhouse 
and  industrial  schools  were  as  follow  : — J.  T. 
Chapell,  Westminster,  7,1851. ; Blackmore  & 
Howard,  Brighton,  7, -1701. ; E.  B.  Patching, 
Brighton,’  7,5001. ; G.  Cheesman  & Co.,  Brigh- 
ton, 7,0801.  Industrial  Schools:  Chappell, 
2,6'j81.  5 Blackmore  & Howard,  2,7811.;  E.  B. 
Patching,  2,8001. ; Cheesman  & Co.,  2,6801.  Ic 
was  stated  that  the  order  issued  by  the 
Poor-law  Board  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of 
9,5001.  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  Church- 
hill  Estate  sales.  The  sum  at  the  bank  was 
enough  to  cover  both  tenders.  The  tenders  of 
Messrs.  Cheesman  & Co.,  for  both  works,  were 
unanimously  accepted. The  contract  for  re- 

building the  wall  of  the  pariah  churchyard,  a 
portion  of  which  fell  down  a short  time  since, 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Patching.  The 
wall  wiil  be  rebuilt  at  a less  height  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  western  side  of  the 
grounds,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  a light  iron 

railing. The  steam  roller,  the  Inviotor,  as  it 

is  named,  which  the  town  council  have  hired  as 
an  experiment,  has  been  set  to  work  with,  it  is 
eaid,  satisfactory  results. 

Portrait  of  Sir  William  Tite, — Some  of 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  portrait 
of  Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B,,  by  Mr.  Knight,  R.A., 
will  appear  in  the  next  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
distinguished  painter; — a striking  likeness,  with 
a happy  expression  of  vigour  and  kindness 
natural  to  Sir  William.  It  has  been  painted  by 
subscription  from  members  of  the  Institute  for 
presentation  to  the  Body. 

Proposed  Workhouse  for  Iiambeth. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Lambeth  work- 
house  will  be  laid  early  in  April  by  Mr.  J. 
Doulton,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 


The  Hackney  Surveyor’s  Duties  and 
Salary.  — The  Hackney  District  Board  of 
Works  has  considered  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  as  to  the  present  duties  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  staff  in  the  surveyor’s  department, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  “ That  in  future 
the  whole  time  of  the  chief  surveyor  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  that  he  be  paid 
a salary  of  G50h  per  annum,  to  include  all  travel- 
ling expenses;  also  that  a junior  clerk  be  ap- 
pointed, at  a salary  not  exceeding  23b.  per  week.” 
After  some  discussion,  and  the  disposal  of  several 
amendments,  the  original  motion  was  carried, 
and  on  a division  the  decision  was  confirmed  by 
23  votes  against  17.  The  recommendation  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  appointment  of  a junior 
clerk  was  also  agreed  to,  and  it  was  x'efcrred  to 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  to  invito  candi- 
d ites  for  the  office  and  select  a certain  number 
of  the  most  eligible  to  bring  before  the  Board. 

Is  a Steam  Hammer  a ItTulsauce  7 — On 

Saturday  week,  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
case  of  Roskill  v.  Whitworth  again  oame  on  for 
hearing.  This  suit  was  instituted  by  the  trustees 
and  rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  oalled 
St.  Augustin,  at  Manchester,  and  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  against  Sir  James  Whitworth, 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
continuing  to  use  a steam  hammer  in  the  works 
adjoining  the  churob,  so  as  to  cause  a nuisance 
to  the  plaintiffs,  an  interference  with  the  de- 
votional service  on  the  week  days,  by  reason  of 
the  excessive  noise  and  vibration,  an  interference 
with  the  reasonable  qniet  and  repose  in  the 
rectory  bouse,  in  which  Canon  Wildey  and  two 
assistant  priests  resided,  an  interruption  to  the 
teaching  of  the  schools,  and  a sbructnral  damage 
to  the  church  buildings  and  organ.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  considered  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
established  their  case,  and  were  entitled  to  the 
injunction. 

A Hindoo  Temple  In  London  — What 
will  the  frequenters  of  Exeter-ball  say  to  the 
erection  of  a Hindoo  temple  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  London  ? We  give  them  fair  warning 
that  such  a thing  is  threatened.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  influential  natives  held  in  the  State 
of  Joonaghnr  (in  Kattywar),  a few  days  ago,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  raise  a subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  assisting  young 
Hindoos  who  desire  to  go  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  their  education.  And  a 
respectable  vernacular  paper  in  Bombay  assures 
us  that  a temple  of  Hurkesbwor  Mabadew  is  to 
be  erected  in  London  out  of  the  fund,  about  a 
lao  of  rupees  being  set  apart  for  that  purpose. — 
Bombay  Gazette. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — The  cemetery  at  Stock- 
ton  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Oxbridge-lane,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  town.  For  the  purposes  of  a 
cemetery,  several  years  ago,  sixteen  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  by  the  corporation,  eight 
acres  of  which  are  laid  out  at  present,  and  the 
remainder  is  reserved  for  addition  to  the  ceme- 
tery as  it  may  be  requix’ed.  The  entrance  is  by 
a Gothic  gateway,  with  throe  openings.  There 
are  two  Gothic  chapels  and  an  entrance  lodge. 
The  cost  of  the  land  was  4,2003.;  that  of  the 
ohapels,  lodge,  fences,  entrance-gates,  roads, 
walks,  &c.,  3,1383., — being  considerably  below 
the  estimate. 

St.  iflcholas’  Steeple,  Newcastle. — 

A meeting  of  the  committee  of  management 
was  held  in  the  vestry,  the  ex-mayor  of 
Newcastle  (Mr.  James  Morrison)  in  the  chair,  f 
Tenders  and  designs  were  received  and  sob- 
mitted  for  the  west  window,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  commemorative  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  steeple,  and  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Dodds  and  the  other  large  donors 
to  the  fund.  Mr.  Bagnley’s  estimate  was 
1503, ; Mr.  Wailes’s,  2503.  ; Mr.  Barnett’s, 
2983.  lOs.  The  consideration  of  them  was  post- 
poned in  order  to  allow  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  inspaotion. 

Surface  Printing:.  — The  patent  of  the 
Patent  Printing  Surface  Company,  of  Bncking- 
ham-street,  Strand,  is  for  “ an  improved  method 
of  decorating  the  edges  and  margins  of  books 
and  paper,”  being  the  invention  of  Mr.  John 
Leighton,  sen.,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  hard 
stamps  to  the  London  Post  Office  Directory. 
By  this  patent  the  edges  of  books  can  not  only 
be  decorated  with  illustrative  prints,  and  pat- 
terns in  colours  and  gold,  but  also  with  indexes 
denoting  the  page;  so  that  a blank  space  may 
in  future  be  utilised. 


Tbe  People’s  Gardens  Company. — The 
first  general  meeting  of  this  company  has  been 
held  at  the  offices,  Foley-street,  Great  Portland- 
street,  Mr.  W.  R.  Warner  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T. 
Horton,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  6,000  shares  had  already  been  sub- 
scribed for.  The  directors  had  purchased  fifty 
acres  of  land  at  Old  Oak  Common,  near  Willes- 
den  Junction,  at  the  price  of  4203.  per  acre. 
Workmen  are  now  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
the  grounds  and  erecting’the  necessary  buildings, 
and  the  gardens  would  be  ready  for  opening  on 
the  16th  of  May  next.  In  connexion  with  the 
company  an  acad  emy  of  mnsio  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  monthly  soxr(fes  of  the  members  and 
their  friends  would  be  held.  The  chairman 
said  they  had  been  offered  1,0003.  more  for  their 
estate  than  the  price  at  which  they  had  pur- 
chased it.  Messrs.  R.  Applegarth  and  others 
were  elected  as  directors. 

Iron  Tubes. — In  making  iron  tubes  Mr.  H 
Kesterton,  Birmingham,  reduces  pig-irou  to  the 
state  of  soft  malleable  iron  by  the  Bessemer  or 
other  similar  process,  and  he  oasts  it  into  a 
hollow  cylindrioal  ingot.  He  takes  this  ingot 
whilst  still  very  highly  heated,  and  passes  it 
through  a series  of  pairs  of  grooved  rollers  set 
in  different  planes — say,  alternately  vertical  and 
horizontal.  The  first  pair  of  rolls  take  the  ingot, 
and,  reducing  and  elongating  it,  pass  it  to  the 
second  pair  immediately  beyond,  and  this  pair 
pusses  it  to  a third  pair,  and  so  on,  until  the 
desired  reduction  is  obtained.  Each  successive 
pair  of  rolls  is  driven  at  a surface  speed  greater 
than  that  of  the  rolls  immediately  in  front,  so 
that,  allowing  for  the  elongation  of  the  tnbe, 
and  the  reduotionof  the  section,  equal  quantities 
of  metal  may  pass  between  all  the  pairs  of 
rolls,  gripping  the  ingot  in  equal  times.  A sta- 
tionary mandril  passes  between  all  the  rolls,  and 
carries  a bulb  at  the  nip  of  each  pair  of  rolls. 

The  Equalisation  of  Poor-rates. — The 

Metropolitan  Poor-rate  League  have  just  passed 
the  following  resolution,  and  embodied  it  in  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  : — That  the  poor-rate  as  at  pre- 
sent levied  in  the  metropolis  is  unequal  and 
unjust ; and,  as  many  of  the  charges  paid  for  the 
poor  and  consolidated  rates  are  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  whole  community,  it  is  impolitic  and 
unjust  to  tax  the  oconpiers  of  houses  only,  but 
that  all  should  contribute  according  to  their 
ability.”  The  Metropolitan  Poor-rate  League  is 
arranging  for  a series  of  meetings  to  be  convened 
in  support  of  the  equalisation  of  poor-rate 
charges. 

Park-lane  Improvment.— A farther  step 
towards  this  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Works 
last  week,  when  the  materials  of  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison’s  mansion  in  Piccadilly  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Glasier  & Sons,  of  Cbaring-cross.  A 
few  good  chimney-pieces  wei’e  in  the  sale,  and 
realised  fair  prices.  Lot  19,  a carved  statuary 
chimney-piece,  with  inlaid  hearth,  293.  ; lot  25, 
another,  and  delicately  carved,  373. ; lot  -1'9,  a 
carved  statuary  chimney-piece,  with  Sienna 
marble  frieze,  the  shelf  supported  by  female 
figures,  1243.  The  roadway  is  being  proceeded 
with,  and  will  be  opened  very  shortly. 

Proposed  Turkish  Bath  for  Newcastle. 

A meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a Turkish  bath  for  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  has  been  held.  The  promoters  had 
the  option  of  two  or  three  sites  for  the  bath,  any 
of  which  would  be  convenient  and  suitable  for 
such  an  erection.  The  proposed  shares  would 
be  103.  each.  Some  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  had 
agreed  to  become  shareholders,  chiefly  in  small 
sums,  and  the  total  amount  of  capital  promised 
was  npwards  of  3,0003.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Shotton,  the  architect  for  the  Turkish  bath  at 
North  Shields,  sbonld  be  asked  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  Newcastle  bath. 

Testing  Portland  Cement. — The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Knollys,  suggesting  that  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  persons  using  Portland 
cement  if  they  were  allowed  to  send  samples  to 
be  tested  by  the  officers  of  the  Board,  and 
applying,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Ashburton,  to  be 
allowed  to  send  samples  of  cement  to  be  so 
testecl,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  fees  as 
the  Board  may  think  fit  to  adopt. 

Bust  and  Refuse. — The  Camberwell  vestry 
have  decided  to  take  further  legal  proceedings 
against  those  parties  who  cause  dust  and  refuse 
to  be  stored  in  the  parish,  to  the  danger  of  the 
health  of  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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To  Detect  Deodorized  Bostn  Oil  when 
used  In  the  Adulteration  of  Dlnseed  Oil. 

MeBsrs.  Blandell,  Speoee,  & Co.  have  pablished 
some  BDggeBtiona  on  this  matter.  They  say, 

Put  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  auspeoted 
Bample  into  an  onnce  vial,  and  add  pure  linseed 
oil  till  it  is  abont  three-quarters  fall.  If  the 
sample  under  examination  contain  rosin  oil,  the 
pure  linseed  last  added  floats  on  the  top,  the 
line  of  contact  being  plainly  visible.  If  the 
finger  be  now  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  latter  inverted  two  or  three  times,  and 
held  up  to  the  light,  bright  wavy  streaks  will  be 
observed,  caused  by  the  slow  mixing  of  the  two 
oils.  Even  5 per  cent,  of  rosin  oil  may  easily  be 
detected  in  this  way.  Place  a slab  of  clecwi  glass 
on  a piece  of  white  paper ; at  one  end  put  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  a known  sample  of  pure 
linseed  oil ; at  the  other  an  equal  quantity  of 
that  suspected  : to  each  add  one  drop  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  On  the  pure  linseed  oil  a dark  brown 
Bpot  slowly  forms  ; if  the  anspeoted  sample  con- 
tain rosin  oil,  a dark  reddish-brown  spot  quickly 
forms,  retaining  its  red  colour  for  a long  time, 
and  a pecnliar  scum  forms  over  it.  The  rosin 
oil  used  in  adulterating  linseed  oil  is  half  the 
price  of  the  latter;  it  is  free  from  smell  even 
when  heated ; it  has  a peculiar  metallic  taste, 
which  is  not  masked  by  the  linseed  oil.  It 
greatly  retards  the  drying  properties  of  linseed 
oil,  causes  it  to  remain  “ tacky  ” for  some  time, 
and  prevents  it  ever  becoming  “ hard.” 

Value  of  Property  at  Bradford. — A quan- 
tity of  building  ground  has  been  offered  for  sale 
by  auction,  at  the  George  Hotel,  Bradford,  by 
Mr.  J.  Buckley  Sharp.  A corner  plot,  at  the 
junction  of  New  Ivegate  and  New  Tyrrel-street, 
containing  55  square  yards,  fetched  31Z.  10s. 
per  yard,  being  an  increase  of  21.  15s.  per  yard 
upon  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  by  the  cor- 
poration a short  time  ago.  A plot  of  building 
ground,  having  a frontage  towards  Westgate  and 
Silsbridge-lane,  two  plots  of  building  land  having 
frontages  towards  Clifton-street  and  Manning- 
ham-lane,  and  a dwelling-honae,  with  ontbnild- 
ings,  situated  at  18,  Grosvenor-road,  Manning- 
bam,  were  also  off'ered,  but  were  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Sharp  submitted  seven  plots  of  freehold 
building  land,  situated  in  Thornton-road,  near 
Whetley-lane  end,  and  lately  formed  part  of  the 
Brownroyd  Estate.  Some  of  the  land  has  a 
frontage  to  Thornton-road.  Five  plots  ont  of 
the  seven,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  back 
part  of  the  property,  were  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  3s.  lOd.  to  3s.  8d.  per  yard  ; bat  the  plots 
having  the  frontage  to  the  main  road  were 
bought  in.  In  October  last,  this  property  fetched, 
at  a public  sale,  28.  9d.  per  yard. 

Institution  of  Engineers.  — The  annual 
dinner  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Queen’s 
Concert  Rooms,  Haoover-squarc,  on  Satni'day, 
the  22nd  of  April. 

Female  School  of  Art.— The  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  students  will  be  made  by  Lord 
Elcho  on  this,  Saturday,  25th,  in  the  theatre  of 
the  London  University,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Society  of  British  Artists. — The  private 
view  of  the  exhibition  of  this  Society’s  works, 
Suffolk-street  Gallery,  will  take  place  on,  this, 
Saturday. 

The  Portrait  of  the  Hour. — The  London 
Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company  have 
pablished  some  capital  beads  of  the  fortunate 
Marquis  of  Lorne. 


For  the  erection  of  shops,  &c.,  at  Woodford,  Essex,  for 
Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Noble,  architect.  QaautitieB  by  Mr. 
Forae 

Hearle £1.832  0 0 

Rivett  1,791  0 0 

Merrit  & Ashby  1,767  0 

Eaton  4 Chapman  1,732 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &Co 1,739 

Enaor 1,703 

Hotter  IjU" 


For  rebnilding  theChapel-of-Ease  at  Harleaton,  Norfolk . 
Mr.  R.  M.  Pbipaon,  architect 

Grimwood  (accepted) £3,150  0 0 


For  restoring  Stradbroke  Choroh,  Suffolk. 
Pbipaon,  architect 

Nave  and  Aitles. 

Grimwood  (accepted) £2,053 

Chancel, 

Grimwood  (accepted)  £451 


For  London  General  Omnibus  Company’s  Highbury 
Coach  Factory 


Collins.. 

Goodman  

Maton 

Blackmorc  4 Co. . 

Marshall 

Ford 

Mann  

Bleaae 

Kipps  


7,092  0 
6,011  0 
6,830  0 
6,770  0 


Till 


Stephenson  

Beeton 

Crabbe  4 Vaughan.. 

Aitohison  4 Co 

Crockett 

Eaton  4 Chapman  .. 
Lacey  


6,746  0 0 
6,743  0 0 
6,618  0 0 
6,484  0 0 


6,190  0 0 
6,145  0 0 
6,120  0 0 
6,025  0 


10  0 0 


For  building  the  Weavers’  Arms  public-house,  Stam- 
ford.hill,  far  Messrs,  Taylor,  Walker,  4 Co.  Mr.  Dnnoh, 
architect : — 

Johnstjue  £2,750  0 0 

Manley  4 Rjgers 2,655  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 2,649  0 0 

M-oreland  4 Burton 2,688  0 0 

Kilby  ..  2.674  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 2,646  0 0 

Brass  2,405  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 2,451  0 0 

Shurmur 2,411  0 0 

Ennar 2,375  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  Catholic  schools  at  Wandsworth. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hanson,  architect : — 

-•T-  ...  1 ^ rt 


Awmson  & Son  (too  late) 

Gregory 

Gooding 

Easton,  Bros 

Hearn 


Atkinson  (accepted)  . 


217  0 0 


For  erecting  stabling  and  cottage  at  Watford,  for  Mr. 
Thos.  Coote.  Mr.  W.  Evans,  architect: — 

Manning  ..,...£453  0 0 

Hailey 868  0 0 

Bull  (accepted)  3-19  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  Shoeburyness,  Essex^ 
for  Mr.  J.  Riekwood.  Mr.  W.  Scott,  architect : — 


Lsmble 

Darke  4 Co 

Wiggins  4 Son 

Watson  

Rayner 

Hodge  4 Perry  (accepted) 


..£1,990 

1,939 

1,745 

1,650 

1,633 

1,497 


0 0 


For  the  constraction  of  about  400  ft.  run  of  3-fl.  9-ia- 
by  2-ft.  6-in.  whole  brick  sewer  in  Hatherley-street,  Weat- 
bourne-grove,  Paddington 

nlave  £359  0 0 

Thirst  4 Cc  341  0 0 

Turner  (accepted)  234  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  farmhouse  and  buildings  at 
Blackaton.Widdecombe-in-the-Moor,  Devonshire,  for  Mr. 
F.  West.  Mr.  Evan  Powell,  architect;— 

Woolley  £1,747  12  0 

Chudleigh  1,650  0 0 

Stacey  4 Rabbage  1,600  0 0 

Roach  1,495  10  0 

Endacote 1,476  0 0 

Ball  4 Sons  (accepted)  1,336  0 0 


For  receiving-wards  at  Bethnal-green  Workhouse,  for 
the  guardians  of  8t.  Matthew.  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  Wm. 
Mundy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied^ 


Kipps  . 

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 

Blackmore  X Morley 

Hill,  Eeddell,  4 Waldram... 

Ennoi 

Crabbe  4 Vaughan  

Croaker  

Brown  4 Suns  

Rose  (accepted)  


.,£2,235  0 
2,130  0 
1,955  0 
1,932  0 
1,863  0 
1,830  0 
1,775  0 
1,733  0 
1,717  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

r particular 


..£383  0 
..  276  0 
206  17 


Fur  water-closets  and  enclosure-wall  at  Bethnal-green 
Workhouse,  for  the  guardians  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- 
green.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Rivett 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram 

Garrud  

Blackmore  4 Murley 

Enuor 

Kipps 

King  4 Sons 

Brown  4 Sons  

Croaker  (accepted) 

Eaton  4 Chapman 

Capps  4 RiCso 

Blease 

Stevenson  


DUinfccUng  ApparnUiM.- 
patented  hy  Meaata.  Fraser,  Brother*, 

February  25ih  (p.  164).  The  apparatus  had  been*  sat  up  at  the  c 
81.  QUea’a  nietrict  Board  of  Works,  139,  High  Holboro,  where,  per- 
hapa,  the  addresa  of  the  patentee*  may  be  got,  It  It  is  not  in  on 
advertising  columna. 

A Member  (we  do  not  undertake  to  pilnlapapet  merely  beoaue* 
it  was  read  at  a meeliog  of  a society.  The  paper  in  question  was  , 
roaluly  a compilation  from  our  ewu  pages.  We  have  nut  apace  for  - 
such).— 0.  8.  (if  the  work,  are  uot  oatjled  ont.  the  employer  ought  to 
pay  for  the  qu.cHtiea.  Whether  he  could  bo  made  to  do  *o  or  no 
would  depend  on  olrcumstacicee.  lu  reply  to  second  queatlon  ; it  ■ 
has  been  decided  that  tne  drawings  under  suoh  oircumsUncea  belong 
to  the  em  ployet).— B.  H.  iwe  cannot  call  attention  to  an  Invention 
of  which  we  know  nothli-g).-W.  K.  P.  (uuder  uuc  muk).-F.8.  1 
{ditto).-”  On  EnUsls"  (In  type).-'‘TitheB  "(notice  In  type).-  • 
Baltaire  Club  notice  in  type).- Lima  and  Omenta  (next  week.  No  . 
aignatore  br  letter). — C.  L.— K.  J.  H.— W.  T.— J.  C.  B.— F.  A.  K. 

C.  H.-A.  V.  H.-A.  W,-C.  K.  W.-J.  W.-W.  G.  8.-J.  C.-T.  R.  S.  i 
_-\p.  F —W.  S — B U.  P.— D.— Mr.W.- W,  M.— F.  B.— Meesri.  L.  Si 
Son.— J.  B,— W.  M — Inquirer. — F,  B.  P.— L.  O. — C.  E.  W. — H.  J.  H. 
-Col.  S.-E,  A W.-J.  D.  W.-W.  L.-J.  E.-T.  C.-C.C.  H.-T.  H.  L.  1 
— M.  H.  J.— T.  G.  L.— B.  E.  P. 

I are  compelled  to  deuUne  pointing  out  booka  and  giving  ; 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lista  of  Tendera,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied  > 
by  the  liaioc  and  addrera  of  the  eender,  not  necessarily  for  • 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at  • 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  conrse,  with  the  authors. 
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For  the  erection  of  relief  olBeea,  Camden-town,  for  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  8t.  Pancras. 
Messrs.  Richardson  4 Waghc 


TENDERS 


For  works  at  83a,  Whitechapel-road,  for  Mr. 

Willomatt.  Mr.  S.  W.  Iron,  architect 

Warskett  £087  0 0 

Crow  670  0 0 

Johnson 657  14  8 

Moyle 662  12  3 

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 652  0 0 

F.  4F.J.  Wood 633  0 0 

Rivett 692  0 0 

Thorpe  585  13  0 

Hearle 532  0 0 


Palm 


Brown  & Son 

Eonor  (accepted) 


0 0 


635  0 0 


534  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  1,  Hadlow-eottages,  Upper  Clapton. 

Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  architect : — 

Neave £373  0 0 

Mole  3-42  0 0 

Potter 310  0 0 

Shurmur 311  0 0 

Dabbs 3(  0 0 0 

High  225  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residences  at  Haufrith-ioad, 
Stratford,  for  Mr.  Hussey  : — 

Evans  £1,463  0 0 

Rivett 1,343  0 0 

Morter 1,293  0 0 


Kelly,  Bros. 

Hyde  

Manley  4 Rogers 

Mann  

Scrivener  & White..,. 

Crockett 

Till  

Cullum 

Crabb  4 Vaughan  .... 
Eaton  4 Chapman  .... 
Aitcheson  4 Walker  , 

Balt 

Henshaw 


I,  architects : — 
..  £1,843 
..  1,777 


1,777  0 
1,777  0 
1,774  0 
1,750  0 
1,749  0 
1,733  0 
1,733  0 
1,728  0 
1,095  0 
1,597  0 
1,557  0 
1,517  0 


For  reinstating  premises,  93a,  Whitechapel-roail,  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Mr.  S.  W.  Iron,  architect.  Quantities 


supplied : — 

Wasketh  

Crow  

Johnson 

Moyall  

Wood,  Bros 

Rivett 

Thorpe  

Hearle 

Palmer  

Brown  4 Son 
Eunor 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  nm 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,- 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Nincpence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  O^ice,  will  he  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  ShiUl 
lings  and  Sixpence  each. 

Adveriisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p.m.^ 
on  THURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  Ncios- 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeh 
direct  from  the  OJJice,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen' 
Shillings  per  annum,  pa'Yable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  re^onsxble  /or  Te3TI4 
MONIAL9  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertiset 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copili 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

ygr  notice. — All  Communications  respect' 
inc/  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  bi 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder fr 
No,  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  oifcen 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  tht 
•‘Editor,”  and  hot  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


534  0 0 


..  £1,917 


For  works  at  180,  Old-street,  8t.  Lake’s,  for  Mr.  J. 
Calver.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Penn,  Bros 

Hearle 

Brown  4 Sons  

Crabbe  4 Vaughan 

Garrard  


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

NOTICE.—"  THE  BUILDER,”  for  the  wee. 
ending  APRIL  Sth,  will  be  published  at  ONi 
p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  6th.  Advertisements  fo 
insertion  in  that  Number  must  therefore  reach  th 

Office  before  THREE  p.m.,  WEDNES 
DAY,  5th. 


March  25,  1871.] 
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Bath  and  Other  Building'  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrjmen  and  Stone  Merohants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsbam,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


J.  L. 


BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMINQ  AMD  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FAERINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C 

ONE  DOOR  PROM  R.iY-STREET. 

Publiehere  of  a Pamphlet  oe  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 


CONTRACTS. 

fyiO  BUILDERS. — Persons  desirous  of  giving 

I In  TENDERS*  ffor  the  ERECTtON  of  a NEW  VICARAGE 
HOUSE,  ftt  Noithover,  Ilcheater,  fur  the  Oovemore  of  Queen  Ann's 
Bounty,  in»y  tee  iho  pluus  and  specification  for  the  same,  at  my 
Cfflce*.  Teuilera  tn  be  delivered  on  SATUaDAT,  esth  Instant. 
The  lowest  <rr  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted.  Dated 
March  15,  1871.  C.  KNOWLES,  Architect. 

Biidgwater. 


^EBAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.-  The 

VJT  Directors  of  this  Company  are  prepared  to  receive  TFN DEHS 
for  the  SDRPLY  of  the  undermentioned  STOREfl,  for  twelve 
montfas,  as  from  the  lit  day  of  May  oezt,  viz. 

1.  Eire  Bricks,  Flie  Clay,  Cement,  Grindstones,  Drain  Pipes,  and 
Slates, 

2 Lamps. 

3.  Glass. 

4.  Drysalteries. 

5.  Oils,  P.'iinte,  and  Varnlshaa. 

8.  Carpenters’  Work  and  Olfice  Furultu'e. 

7.  Cotton  Waste  and  Lamp  Cotton, 

8 Rnglieh  Timber, 

fl.  Tin  Ware,  Block,  Bar.  and  Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  Zitto,  and  Leul. 

10.  Telegraph  Instruments  and  Alat.rida. 

11.  Brooms,  Brushes,  Painten'  To  >Is,  Baskets,  Hampers,  Corks 

Shavings,  Buuge,  Corks,  and  Sponge. 

12.  Rope,  Twine,  Canv.is,  Sacks,  Sacking,  Flannel,  Coir,  Mats,  and 

Msttinr. 

13.  Chsin,  Iron,  and  Copper  Rivet*,  Cnaoh  Screws,  C.irriage  Bolls, 

Braes.  Iron,  and  Cupper  'Tubes  ; Steel  and  Fllei. 

14.  15,  16.  Ironmongery  aud  Hardware. 

17.  Leather,  and  leather  and  lodla.rubbsr  Goods, 

IP.  Carriage  Forniture  and  Trimmings. 

19.  Qaefittioge. 

90.  Baltic  Sleepers. 

Sample* and  pattern*  maybe  seen  on  and  .after  MO.SDAY,  the 
13th  iosUut.  at  the  Ofiloe  of  the  Storekeeper,  Paddington  Station, 
from  whom  Forms  of  Tender  and  Spe'iQcatious  may  be  ob>alued. 
These  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Chief  Storekeeper  at  th-  Swindon 
Station,  tDg.-tber  with  any  Information  respecting  the  Contracts. 
Tenders  addressed  to  the  nnderignel,  sealed  and  marked  outside 
"Tender  for  Stores,"  will  be  received  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the 
3td  of  APRIL  next.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  tu 
accept  theloweit  or  any  Tender. 

FBRD.  O.  SAUNDERS,  Feoretary. 
Paddington  BUtlon,  7i.h  March,  1871. 


rro  CAST  - IRON  PIPE  MAKERS.— 

i BASINQSTfiKB  WATERWORKS.— The  Directors  are  pro. 
pared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLYING  and  DEUVSRING 
of  about  190  tons  ofseveralsiz*  PIPEi  Copies  of  specification  and 
bills  of  quantities  may  be  obtained,  i n payment  of  5i.  at  the  Offlees 
of  the  Engineers  to  the  Company.  Mw»r-.  KDS3  A illNNS,  9,  Vio- 
toria-:hambers,  Westminster.  8.W.  T-ulera  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Chalman  of  the  Company,  Mr.  W,  F.  SMlrH,  Basliig*toko,  n*nta, 
not  later  than  ONE  o'clv-ck,  on  WEDSESD.AY.  MARCH.  29th.— By 
order. 


pAST-IRON  PIPES.  — BASINGSTOKE 

\J  WATERWORKS.  — TENDERS  aro  to  be  delivered  on 
MARCH  99lb.  Instead  of  April  as  adverUsed  last  wsok. 


TO  BUILDERS. — Persons  willing  to 

TENDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  a DETACHED  TWELVE. 
ROOMED  HOUSE,  with  CelUra,  at  ADDLESTONB,  near  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey,  tor  G.  G.  TUNK8,  Esq.  may  e«e  the  Pi, ms  and  obtain 
a copy  of  Ihe  Spsoiflcatlon  by  appljlog  to  the  AroLltects,  Mosers. 
BARNETT  A H.  HOOK,  3,  Vemlaiu  bulldiDge,  Gray'e.lun,  and  on 
payment  of  10s.  8d.  which  will  he  returned  on  receipt  of  a bona  fide 
Tender,  to  ba  sent  In  on  or  before  the  Cth  day  of  APRIL,  eodorsed 
" Tender  for  Works."  The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  naceesarily 
be  accepted. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

.1.  BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  *'  The  Builder,” 
No.  1,180,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  Bt,  Qeorge's-road,  Hrgenl’s  Park,  Loudon. 


rps 


Jnst  puhllsbed.  Second  Edition,  super-royal  8»o.  cloth.  Pries  15a. 

“HE  SEVEN  PERIODS  of  ENGLISH 

ARCHITECTURE  ; Presenting  at  a glance  a comprehensive 
view  of  tl  e history  and  characterist'es  of  Englhh  Architecture, 
from  1he  Heptarchy  to  the  Beformatlun.  Illustratod  with  Twenty 
Steel  Engravings  of  the  Interior  and  Ex'erlor  C’emparlments,  taken 
from  the  following  CathedraU  :— Peterborough  Choir,  Ely  Wave, 
‘ holr,  and  Presbytery ; Lincoln  Nive,  Choir,  aud  .Presbytery ; Eipoa 
Choir  j Winchester  Nave,  Ac.  he. 

By  EDMUND  cHARPR,  M.A.  P.R.I.B.A. 

London:  K * F.  N.  SPON.  48,  Chatlng-cross. 


Third  Edition,  complete  In  One  Volume,  price  II.  8i.  6d. 

rpHE  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

1 BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
Course  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Architectural  Drawing  ; 
with  Selections  from,  and  Examples  of,  the  most  useful  and 
generally  employed  Meohanlein  of  the  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Anoc.  Inst,  C.E. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  ''  Practical  Mechanic’s  Journal." 

This  Volume  contains  106  quarto  pages  of  Plate  Engravloga,  about 
100  Woodcuts,  and  210  poges  of  Letturpresa. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Drawing  Instrumen'B ; Linear  Drawing;;  the  Study  of  Projec 
tloua ; on  Colouring  Drawings  ; the  luteraection  and  Development 
of  Surfaces,  w|ih  Applicatious  ; the  Study  and  Conatinction  of 
Toothed  Oe.ir  ; Elementary  Prlnclplea  of  Shadows;  Application  of 
Shadows  to  Tooibed  Gear;  the  Cutting  and  Shaping  of  Masonry  ; 
the  Study  of  Machinery,  and  Bkeicbing;  Oblique  Projections; 
Parallel  Perspective ; Isometrlcal  Prijeotion  ; True  Perspective  ; 
ArcbUecturnl  Drawing ; Examples  of  Fiulshed  Drawings  of 


Royal  8vo.  pp,  388. price  7s.  6J.  Third  Edition. 

The  PATENTEE’S  MANUAL  ; being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  especially 
intended  for  the  une  of  Patentees  and  Inventors. 

By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  BarrUter-at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inat.  C.E.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Age  nt. 

The  call  for  a Third  Edition  of  tbit  work  U.  cotioluaive  proof  that 
it  eatiefles  a wane  on  the  part  of  Patentees  and  Inventnre.to  whom  a 
plain  statement  of  the  law  bearing  upon  tbe  subject  of  Letters 
Patent  for  Inventions  Is  obviously  a matter  of  great  importance. 
Whilst  tbe  exposition  of  statues  and  Judioial  decisions  Is  expressed 
in  plain  and  popular  langnage,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  legal 
accuracy,  and  It  will  be  found  that  tbe  work  contalnsai  concise  but 
ample  and  strictly  correct  enuuclatlon  of  the  law,  with  an  exsmi* 
nation  of  tbe  decided  esses  to  tbe  latest  date. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS,  Pate  moster-row. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  J 0 B B I N S, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBOEN,  L02JDON,  W.C. 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mimoire  for  the  Professional  Man  and  the 
Op-ratlve.  Being  a Series  of  Working  Drawings  to  a large  scale, 

ipllfying  tbe  Arrangement  and  Details  ad  >pte'l  In  carrying  out 

several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  aud  Private 
Edifices.  lu  Eighty  Purls,  2a.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Four  Volumes,  bound 
In  cloth,  Twelve  Guineas. 

NB— This  work  la  exienslvtly  used  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Series  of  Examples  of  Enriched  DetHiU,  aud  Ace^ssorle*  of 
the  Architecture  of  Groat  Britain.  By  JAMBd  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  In  Forty-eight  Parts,  3t.  each;  or  in  Two  Volumes, 
bound  In  cloth.  Seven  Guinea*. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Ex.imples.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING,  Architect,  In  Tbirtynilgbt  Parts,  2i.  6il,  each  ; or  in 
Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  F.ve  Guineas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Exblbillng  some  «f  the  best  Examples  'In  Great  Britain,  From 
Drawings  and  Mewnremen's  taken  on  the  Spo'.  by  F T.  DOLLMAN 
and  J.  R.  JOBBINH.  In  Forty  Farts.  2i.  6J.  each  ; or  In  Two 
Volumes,  bound  lu  cloth.  Five  Ou'nea*. 

ASCHITECTUKAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NATAL, 
MILITARY,  & MEDUKVAL  DRAWINGS, 

Landscape,  Sale  Plans.  Railway  Plans,  and  lle.;tlonB  Lithographed 
In  the  best  style.  Bill*  if  Qiientltles,  Circular  Notes.  Invoices, 
Cards,  and  every  description  of  Comiu.  rcial  and  Colour  Printing. 

J.  J0BBIN8,  3,  WARWICK  COURI',  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  BOOKKEEPING. 

Gra'is  and  po-t-free  ouapplicatiou  to  J.  J.  KENT,  Accouutant, 
65.  Baiioghall-stiest. 


fJlHE 


ART  - JOURNAL  for  APRIL 

(price  2e.  6d.l  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS  :— 

I.  DAVID  BROUGHT  BEFORE  SAUL,  after  Louiss  Starr. 

IJ.  MEN  of  WAKat  SHEEKNE38,  after  H.  T.  Dawson. 

Aud  DRAWINGS,  by  Gustave  Dotfi,  of 
J.  The  PLAGUE  of  DARKNESS. 

II.  The  PALACE  of  SLEEP. 

Literary  conlrlbuUoLa  James  Archer,  E.8.A.  illoitrated  ; A 
Genuine  Artistic  Rscs  ; Stately  Homes  of  Eoglasd- Baddon  Hall, 
Illustrated  ; The  Collections  of  William  Quil  ter,  esq.  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  M.P. ; Colchester  Museum,  illustrated;  South  African 
Diamonds;  Paul  Gustave  Doi6;  Prospects  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  1871  ; Tbe  National  Gallery  Report  ; Notlcea  of  varioua 
BiUtlbllloiie,  Ac. 

And  seveial  other  Articles  relating  to  the  Fine  Arte. 

*•*  The  Volume  for  1870  Is  now  rB*dy,  puce  31a.  6d.  bound  in  cl 
London  ; VIRTUE  & CO.  26,  Ivy  lotie,  Falernoster-row. 


niADBACH’S  SWISS  'WOOD-ARCHI- 

Vj  TECrURE.  A Series  of  Forty  beautifully-executed  Plates, 
Blevktioiis,  Details,  Plans,  Sections, {Ac.  Folio,  boards.  Price  60s, 
WILLIAMS  A NOKOA'TE,  14.  Henrletta-street,  Covent  garden, 
Loudon  ; aud  Edinburgh.  Darmstadt : C.  KOHLEK. 


A/I ANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR, 

XtJ-  on  tbe  True  Theory  of  the  Culotir-Sensations.  and  the 
Natural  System.  By  W.  BENcON,  Architect,  12mo.  cloth,  gilt. 
Illustrated.  Price  0i.6d.  Also, 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR. 

4to,  copiously  Illustrated.  Reduced  price.  26i. 

These  Treatises  give  new  anu  beautiful  methods  of  acquiring  and 
applying  a knowledge  of  colour,  and  ate  free  from  common  nrletakes 
They  give  Ihe  best  key  to  harmony. 

A Hall,  193,  Piccsuiiuy. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

X COLLEGE,  COOPER’S-HILL,  SURREY.— By  Order  of  the 
Secietary  of  State  for  India  In  Conucil. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  a COMPETITVE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  in  JUNE  next, 
for  the  SELECTION  of  FIFTY  CANDIDATES  for  ADailSSION  to 
this  COLLEGE. — Tbe  examination  will  be  open  to  all  British-bom 
subjects  of  good  character  and  sound  constitution,  wbo  are  between 
tbe  iiges  of  seventeen  and  liweuty-oiie  years.  The  successful  compe- 
titors, after  uudergoing,  In  tbe  case  of  such  as  may  be  found  on 
further  examination  to  be  not  slre^y  qualified  in  professional 
subjects,  a qaallfylng  course  of  instruo'lan  at  the  College,  in- 
cluding a prncileal  course  under  a Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineer, 
will  be  appointed  to  tbe  Engiueer  Service  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
uient,  on  a salary  couimencing  at  Be.  4,S00  (about  430L)  per  annum. 
The  examination  wlU  embrace  the  following  subjects  :— 

Marks  assigned, 

English  : oomposllion 500),  ... 

„ history  5ooH'®°° 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed 2,000 

lAtln I.OOd 

Greek  1,000 

French 750 

German 7fl0 

Natural  and  Experimental  Sotences,  limited  to 
not  more  than  three  of  the  four  following 
braoebe*,  viz.  (1)  chemistry ; (2)  heat  and 
light ; (3)  electricity  and  magnetism ; (4)  geo- 
logy aud  physical  geography  2,000 

Mechanical  (geometrical)  drawing 600 

Freehand  (figure  and  landscape)  drawing  500 

The  charge  made  to  a studeut  at  the  College  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1502.  per  annum,  payment  uf  a part  of  wbicb  may  he  deferred,  and 
effected  by  annual  deductions  from  bis  salary,  after  bis  appoint- 
ment to  the  Government  service.  For  further  particulars  apply, 
5y  letter  onln,  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
Cannon-row,  Westminster  ; or  to  tho  Secretary,  Public  Works  De  ■ 
partment,  ludla-olfice,  8.W. 

(Signed)  HERMAN  MERIT  ALE. 

P.S. — Snccesafnl  competitors,  wbo  may  be  fi-und  on  subsequent 
examination  to  be  already  quallfisd  for  tbe  Engineering  Service, 
receive  appointments  without  pajsing  tnrough  the  College. 


lY/rE.  R.  B.  MATHER,  Architect  and  Sur- 

i.V  1.  veyor,35,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  W.  PREPARES 
SKETCHES,  PLANS  and  8PEC1PI04TIONB,  and  PBRSPRCnVES 
for  tbe  Profession,  at  strictly  moderate  charges.  Quantities  hccu- 
rately  supplied.  Appointments  may  be  made  os  above,  and  Mr.  M. 
will  attend  to  any  commissions  with  promptness  and  despatch. 


TO  ABOHITBCTS. 


COMPETITION,  WORKING,  and 

y_J  DETAIL  DRAWINGS,  prepared  by  a Gentleman,  of  long  ex 


erlenee,  a SITUATION  . 
ENGAGEMENT,  wonid  n 
Ion,  Strand,  W.C. 


i.  prepared  by  s . 

I UANAOINQ  CLERK,  or  a temporary 
t be  objected  to.— Address,  S.  B.  3,  New 


rPO  GENTLEMEN  GOING  to  INDIA.— 

1.  A GENTLEMAN  of  thirty  years’  experience  will  give  a 
COURSE  of  INSTRUCTION  in  ENGINEERING  FIELDWORK, 
embracing  the  whole  practice  of  lettleg  out  curves,  Ac.  after  tbe 
methods  now  pi;^ctlied.— For  particulars,  address  C.  E.  55,  Grant- 
road,  B.ittenea. 


'po  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I AUCTIONEERS,  Ac,  — SPECIFICATIONS.  ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIEd,  CATALOGUES,  and  every  description  of  docu- 
meut,  neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  1^  per  fullo  of  seventy-two 
swords.  Plans  and  Oruwlngs  of  all  kinds  copied,  redneed,  or 
enlarged,  on  rsasunable  terms,  by  PRY  A SON.  Law  Scatioueis, 
Lithographers,  aud  Printers,  13  and  14,  South-square,  Oray’s-inn. 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a considerable 
reduction  allowed  if  lithographed. 


TO  CARPENTERS, 

LEADING  HAND  WANTED  on  a 

JOB,  in  London.  He  will  bs  required  to  work  with  the  men 

and  under  tbe  I'lremtu  In  charge,— Apply,  personally,  between 
ElOUr  and  NINE,  on  MONDAY  mornlug  next,  to  the  Superin- 
tending Foreman,  38,  KingsUnd-roed,  E. 


A 


Borough  of  Bedford.— surveyor • 

The  Local  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Bedford  propose  t** 
appoint  a SURVEYOR  for  tbe  Borough,  at  a salary  of  2097.  a year' 
with  the  privilrge  of  taking  pupils.  He  will  ba  required  to  give  tbe 
whole  of  his  services  to  the  dntlei  of  the  appolutmeut.  An  ofiica 
will  be  provided.  Farther  information  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Town  Clsik,  tshire  Hall,  Bedford,  to  whom  spnllcations  for  the 
oBlce  mu>t  be  sent  oii  or  before  the  i9lh  APRIL,  1871. 

THBBD  WM.  PEAR8B,  Town  Clerk. 
Bedford,  22ud  March,  1871. 


flABINET-MAKER  and  UPHOLSTERER 

* _7  WA.'<TEl>,  In  a Country  Business.  A respectable  active  Man, 
accustomed  to  jobbing  work.  Must  be  well  recommended  Employ- 
ment permanent.— Apply  to  W,  RAFFEtY  A SON.  Houae  Fut- 
uishers  and  Deorators,  High  Wycombe.  Bucks. 


PAPER-HANGER  and  PAINTER 

I Wanted,  a elever  workman.  Constant  employment  — 
Apply,  W.  LEBA  SON,  I,  Brood^ireet,  Halifax. 


TO  MARBLE  MASONS. 

WANTED,  an  active  and  intelligent  FORE- 
MAN for  Woike  in  which  msubinery  Is  used.— Apply, 
stating  qualifications,  Ac.  to  ALPHA,  care  of  W.  H.  Smith  A Sou, 
Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin. 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

‘VIT'-A-NTED,  on  a large  Estate,  and  for 

TV  the  Msnsious,  a LEADING  WORKING  MAN  as  above.  To 
a suitable  man  it  wilt  possibly  prove  a permanercy,  cousequeuUy 
tbe  Btrloteat  partlcnlars  will  be  required  as  t*  aolUtiee  and  iiersonid 
character.  Full  particulars.  Including  age,  experleucsa,  references, 
wages  required,  Ac,  may  be  addressed  to  M.  W.  N.  Oltios  of  " The 
Builder." 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TWANTED,  a steady,  first-class  HAND. 

TT  Must  be  a good;  Qrainer.— Address,  stating  age,  qualifica- 
tion, nod  wages  required  for  constancy,  to  559,  Office  of  " Tue 
Builder." 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN  to  coDduct 

T V SMALL  JOB  In  London.  References  as  to  ability  and  in 


— Address,  ataliug  wages  requirsd,  657, 


WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  for 

about  six  months.  2L  2s.  per  week.— Address,  with  reference, 
to  W.  HULL.  Architect,  North  imptoo. 


WANTED,  a good  Man  to  Take  CHARGE 

of  tbe  ERECTION  of  large  SHIPBUILDING  'tORKS. 
One  qualified  especUll.  to  see  to  tbe  juluera'  and  coipeuter*'  depart- 
ment (which  includes  fixing  heavy  principals  ou  plilais  40  fret  high), 
though  be  will  have  to  snpetlntend  tbe  other  departm-u’s  as  wall. 
None  but  thoroughly  qualifird  persons,  who  have  bad  the  carrying 
out  of  largejobaiii  a abort  time,  need  apply.  A sullAble  person 
will  be  liberally  dealt  with.— Apply  by  letter,  with  refoteucea,  to 
WM.  ORADiVisLL,  Builder,  Barrow-iu-Furuess. 


w 


ANTED, 


first-class  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.  Send  apeclmen  drawing,  and 
. salary,  aud  references,  to  ANDREWS  A PEfPRR,  Aroht- 


ludla-oSlce.  March  22ac 


1871. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman,  of  con- 
siderable experience  In  the  profesaloo,  anl  having  a email 
practice  of  his  own,  would  be  glad  to  TREAT  far  a MINOR  SHARK, 
in  a wrll-establisbed  PRACTICE,  in  Lendoa,  and  the  proviuces. 
Communications  strictly  confidential,- Addresj,  559,  Office  of  " The 

! Bnildar." 


TO  FORFJilEN  OF  WATERWORKS  AND  PIPE  LASERS. 

Wanted,  for  the  Government  Water- 

works, St.  VlQceiit,  West  Indies, 

First,— A steady,  sober,  experienced,  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 
WORKS,  experienced  In  pipe-laying,  putting  t.>getaer  tauka, 
hydrouts,  sluloet,  water  pillars,  and  the  umal  fitting*  for  water- 
works, under  the  snperlutsndence  of  the  Colonial  Engineer.  Ho 
will  have  to  superintend  other  men,  aud  to  assist  lu  putting  the 
work  together  personally. 

Second,- A steady,  sober,  and  competent  PIPE-LAYER,  to  work 
nnder  tbe  bsfore-uamed  fureman,  and  to  make  himself  generally 
uieful  ou  such  wo’ka  os  may  bs  dlreoled. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  paid  to  good  men,  and  they  would  be  engaged 
for  one  year  certain,  and  be  provided  with  pssioge,  out  aud  heme, 
by  West  India  mall  steamer  (*ecoud  cabrn)  — Aiiplicatloos,  by  lette  c 
only,  with  testimouials  and  references  to  late  employers,  and  rate  of 
pay  expected,  most  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  APRIL  next, 
a’dietsed  to  The  Crown  Agents  for  tbe  Colonies,  12,  Spring-gardens, 
Loudon,  S.W, 


Wanted,  for  Granite  Qaarries  in  the 

north  of  Ire'aud,  a thoroughly  competent  FOREMAN.  He 
will  be  required  to  iiuUerstaud  quarrying,  tbe  dtesslug  of  granite 
for  tbe  English  market,  and  be  able  to  direct  putlshtug  works.— 
Address,  euclosiiig  testimouials  and  stating  salary  expected,  BESS- 
BROOK  8PISN1NO  CQ.  Newly,  Ireland. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  SHOP 

TV  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Good  system,  and  practically 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Y^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Joiner  by 

TV  trade,  a RE-ENGAOEMENTas  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Accus- 
tomed to  sJl  kinds  of  muchiuery  lu  the  building  trade,  thorongbly 
competent  In  mekiug  out  working  drawlngn,  Ac.— Addrus,  J.  R.  30, 
Sussex -street,  Waiwick-squace,  Pimlico,  S,W. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

SITUATION  a.s  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Car,eoter  Md 


joiner.  Well  u i lu  stairs,  sboii-froots,  boxing  shultei 
frames,  and  the  general  work  of  a budding, 
the  piece.  Labour  only.  Been  accustomsd  I 
T.  T.  19,  New-street.  Keimlngton  Park -road. 


^ .je  work  by 

inach  l uery.  — Addr  esa 
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THE  BUILDER. 


IITANTED,  by  a.  Young  Mau,  wio  has 

\ V (etrea  bU  »rUcU..a  BRRTR  in  ao  Office  wHh  an  Arcbitec> 


INTED  EMPLOYMENT, 

CARPENTEr.  and  JOIJTBB.  XTeed  to  dlUpWatij 
good  knovle^lpe  cf  plana,  apeciflcationa,  and  accc 
generally.'- Address,  No.  12 1 at  5 1 


\ V CA 


by  a 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


TA^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK 

\V  INO  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS.  Good  expeHmce  il 


t.  T.  16,  Fonltoo-sqaare 


TO  BUILDERS. 


3.  K.  in.  Olnace 


AATANTED,  by 'a”s’trong"  Young  Man,  aged 

V T 23,  a HITUATIONna  IMPROVrR  to  the 


TO  BUILDER''. 

a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

2,  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Has  been  M 
Ihe  trade  Are  years.  Wages  low,— Addrese,  A.  B.  ll>,  New-strest, 
KeniilDRlOQ  Park-road,  S.E^ 


AA7 anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE- 

W BNOAOEMENT  in  Town  or  country,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN 


r'MANAQER  of  a JOB  (Carpenter  by  trade).  Thoroughly  j 
tical,  and  agood  dmueb'smsn.  Has  had  good  expe'ien 
doors  and  out.  Jus'  fluUhlng  a 'arg"  Job  a few  miles  out 
Four  year.'  reference.— Address,  A.  B.  237,  Fulham  road, 


Addrei 


eral  offlt 


TO  BUILDERS. 

^ EE  ENGAGEMENT  a; 

!2.  Orod  drsneht.msD,  and  well  no  1 
Good  releieDces  Ircm  Town  andcoantry.- 
J.  C.  BlelcbiPgley,  torrey. 


"VA/anted, 

tV  CISRK.  Age 


TO  ARCHITECT'.  SURVEYORS,  BOILDERd,  AND  OTHERS. 

engagement,  tem- 

,t.bya  tinallfled  and  pracllcd  A«8I'T- 
ANT  to  prepaie  wbiklDg,  detail,  and  fluished  drawiiRs,  specifl. 
tioDs,  take  oSquantiries.  u opare  estlmstes,  n 
ora*  ESTIMATING  CLERK  to  a builder - 
Mr.  ^ llion,  18.  BoroUBh-.  oad,  Southwatk,  8. 


WANTED, 

T T poraiy  or  per 


p works. 


TO  CIVIL  ENOINEBBS,  BUbVEYORfl.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

experienced  SURVEYOR  and  LEVELLBB.  with  own  in- 
struments. Would  accept  of  moderate  teims  for  Immed  ate  employ- 
ment.—Address,  8.  I.  Paxtoii-eUlM,  Lower  Sydenham.  Km'.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVtYOR'. 

;rANTED,  a RE-ENGAGHrMENr,  as 

. , above.hyawell-quallfied  ASSiarANP.  Four  years  and  a 
balfwltb  last  employer.  Salary,  COr, — AddreiS,  A.  B.  80,  Lelghluu- 
rosd.Bentlih-towo,  N.W, 


W" 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBKRR. 


W]  anted,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

yv  Man,  as  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZC.NCWORKER.  No 


o fill  up  bis  time  In  painting. — Address,  0 A.  2,  r 


Wanted,  a situation,  as  fore- 

man PAINTF.R,  Can  measure  snd  square  up  work, 


;aor  aj-rb.  and  ISII  i 
. ir  a few  a ' 
CHAMBERS,  5,  High-sti 


TO  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 


‘WT’ ANTED,  by  a young  Man  (married), 

VV  sgeJ  28.  a SITUATON  as  CLERK,  4c.  either  in  Town  or 


intry.  Hash 

ock-hiil,  N.\ 


-clasa — Addiet 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CON  .'BACTOE3. 

^JTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Hss  jo»t  completed  a Urge  City 
job.  i'.ur  years'  reference  from  preeeni  employee.— Address,  J.  W. 
31.  Clreoceeter-place.  PorcUud-roid. 


.Wante 

T ? GENERr 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  PRIVATE  PARTIES  BUILDING. 


ING  FOREMAN,  19  years'  experience  in 
trade,  and  wou'd  lake  the  entire  managetumL  2il.  vat 
ins.  Ac.  at  mode  a'e  terms  as  a guarauto'.  Town 
Address,  A.  127  F«lmonth.roa<1.  New  Kaut-road.  S.R. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 


TIT" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

yv  thoroughly  practical  Man,  as  MANAGING  or  GRNBRAL 


J WRITERS,  GBAINBBS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


"117 ANTED,  a permanent  SIIUATION,  as 

VV  first-class  WSIThR,  ORAINBB.  and  DECORATIVE 


PAINTER.  Well  up  in  dra 
of  drawings,  if  required. — Address, 
K.pg's-rosd,  Bab'e-poad. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient 

CLBRK  of  WORKS,  of  extensiya  experlen-e,  a BB-BN- 


le  Builder." 


Add! 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

' ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  sn  Engiueet  or  Couiractor's  Offieo.  C - 

Tel,  draw  plans,  and  assist  generdlty  on  englueetlu) 

C.  Q.  Post-office.  Woburn,  Beds. 


VV 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  or  ASSISTANT.  Can  prepaie  plan*,  4c.  and 


1,  Watford,  UeiU. 


— Audress,  J. 


wvs, 


‘vRA'NKK  andMAEBLEU.  byPiecewi 


W -ANTED,  by 
V V GENERAL  FOKhM 


TO  BDILDEnS  AND  OTHERS. 


FOKhMAN.aRE-ENOAQEMhNT.  i 
works  in  London  for  lemluent  bnlldiug  r 
be  bal  Lom  last  employers. — Address, 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACIORS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  i 

, , ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT,  or  MANAGING  CLER 
Well  acquitiuteu  with  tbedutie*,  ihoroiigbly  nnderstauds  measurii 
abslrectiog,  csLimatiag,  4c,  Good  recommendacioiu.  Country  u 
objected  to — Addr-sa,rt.  W,  33  Moscow-road,  Kay.a-,t*r,  W. 


w 


just  C'mplelcd  a large  job.  a KE-ENG  AUGMENT  at 
MAN  of  M URKS,  to  Toke  the  Euiire  Cuarge  of  a Job,  or  ae 
of  WORKS  on  au  KeUU  |oc  otburwDe.  Towu  or  country. 
Claes  relereuce.— AddreiB,  S.  C.  Ashbumbsm  Eetate,  Cbeleea. 


SION  AND  GLASS  WRITER  AND  GRAINEB. 

AATANTED,  a JOB  as  above,  Town  or 

VV  country.— Address.  F.  W.  109,  High  street,  Borough,  1 

London,  Sf. 

Uir anted,  by  a thoroughly  practical  P 

VV  CLERK  of  WORK",  with  good  Uallmonlalt,  an  ENGAGE- 

MENT. as  shove,  or  QfNBRAL  FOREM.AN.— Addrs**.  Z.  care  of  ™ 
Mr,  Brown.  42.  Peel-street,  Sitver-strert,  Notting-hill.  W.  A. 

AirANTED,  a PLACE  as  FOREMAN  " 

VV  of  PLASTERERS, oTWOUld  take  Work  by  MCMure.  Would  ^ 

go  anywhere.  Has  been  with  a L«  ndon  firm  several  years.  Giod 
reletence.  Age  40,-Addre.s,  W.  GEE.  208,  Soulbwatk-btidge-toad, 

TO  BUILDF,RB,  DECORATORS,  OR  LAND  AGENT?.  th 

TllT ANTED,  a Constant  SITUATION  as  « 

VV  HANDY  M IN.  at  Plumbing,  PftlntiBg,  or  .GUzing.  Can  — 

repair  Tonfe.  tile,  or  slate,  fix  closels  - r lay  drala.pip“s,  or  johWng 
brickwrrk.  Useful  tn  the  owner  of  a lot  of  house*,— Address,  J.  W.  ^ 

10,  Hatcham-terrsce,  Hatchsm-ioad,  0 d Kent-road. 

TO  BUILDERS.  _ W 

■VIT" ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION,  as  SHOP  or  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN.  Joiner  f 

by  trade.  Fi'ct-clos*  testimouUla— Address,  C.  J.  9,  Grosvenor- 
paik,  C>imbefwell,  8.E.  r< 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,  a * 

VV  SIIUATION,  as  PLUMMER'S  AS9ISTAN'.  Been  fonr  r 
years  in  the  trade.  W.ges  13a.— Address,  E.  C.  1.  Men  pelier-place. 
Brumptun-road,  B W.  ^ 

TO  BUILDERS,  DF.CORATORS.  AND  OTHER'.  R 

TIT’ ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or  " 

V V country,  hv  a .espectable  Man.  as  a thorough  good  practical  _ 
PLUMBEP,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER  Well  under, tauds  all  kinds 
of  pumpau'l  Olo»et  "Oik.  Oau  do  grainlni  a’l  1 writiog  if  requiiei.  ^ 

Addrese,  T.  Z.  40,  John-street,  Sdgware-coal,  W.  ^ 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHER’4.  K 

■WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN-  “ 

VV  GAGEMBNT  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  or  CLERK.  Fair 
dranebtimsn  and  cnlourlsf.  Neat  writer,— Aidras*.  A.  14,  Sf.  ■? 
Mary's.square,  Paddington.  W.  1 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS.  ah 

■\T7 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

VV  a conatant  SITUATION  or  JOB.— Address,  A,  B.  Cedars  - 
Tavern.  Cadars.row,  Laveudet-hlll.  Wandsworth-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR?.  -i 

YV  anted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ASSISTANT.  0^,od  draughUmao.  Accost  med  to  wo, kjng.  p 
leferetirf*.  Modera'e  terms.— Addres*.  Mr.  ETTY,  52,  Cannou-  - 
street,  E C. 

10  BUHDHRS,  DECORATOR?.  AND  CONTRACIORS. 

\Y7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an  J 

V V ene-gottc  Young  Man,  as  PRIME  COST  CLBRK,  FOR8-  f 
MAN.  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  His  a practical  knowledge  ot  ^ 
every  branch  of  the  trade.  U-ed  to  measuring,  keeping  Hme,  cnarg  i _ 
of  mru  aud  Wi.rka  G od  lestlmnnials.  Ag-d  30.  SaUry  moderate. 
Address.  C.  A,  M.  2»,  Sejronur-place.  Edgwara-roail.  W.  q 

TO  BUILDING  CONIRACTOR?  AND  ENGINEERS. 

Y17ANTED,aSITGATION  of  responsibility,  ^ 

V V by  a practical  and  experienced  Man,  well  acquainted  wl  h j 
every  branch  of  building,  englueerlog,  aud  machinery.  Has  been  , 
accustomed  to  making  drawings,  plans,  and  fpecificatlous.  and  Is 
experienced  in  letting  contracU  aud  snperlQteniilng  workman.  U«a 
a good  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  and  can  refer  to  most  emlueut  q 
eiiKiner  re.  4e,  and  last  employers.  — Addreos,  DELTA,  caie  of  Messrs. 
Wren  4 Hupkiuson,  Engineers,  Manchester. 

TO  BREWERS.  DISTILLERS,  AND  SIGN  WRITERS.  ' 

YT17 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  had 

VV  four  years' expeiierce.aSlTOATION  as  WRITER'S  ASSIST-  - 
ANT.  lodo  r work,  preferred.- Address,  A M.  101,  Long-lsne, 
Bermondrey,  8.B. 

TO  BUILDBH8  AND  CONTRACTORS.  I 

■XYTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  \ 

VV  GbNBBAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  any  , 
bul'dlDgs,  in  town  or  country.  OarpenUr  bv  trade.  Good  te-  v 
ferencee  can  be  g veo.— Address,  W.  J.  59.  Clarence  Gardens,  Regent's 
Paik.N.W,  « 

TO  ABCHITECTS 

YTT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK 

V V of  WORK-J,  a SIIUATION.  Hat  carried  on  some  flrsLclass 
work*.  Well  up  in  preparing  working  and  detail  drawio<s.  mea- 
suring up  works.  0 lod  references  aud  tesiimouiald, — Address,  W.  A. 
care  of  Mr.  W.  P.go,  280,  Westmin-ter-ioad. 

* YY7-A^NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22, 

- VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  In  an  Arcbitecl’e  Office.  Good 
draugbIsm'D,  well  up  in  details  and  modelling  in  cardboard.  — 

, Addrees,  M.  8.  22,  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  W.C. 

■tltr ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

VV  PAINTER,  ot  THREE-BRANCH  HAN''.  Competent  to 
take  tba  lead  lu  a Job.  Good  references.  Aged  34.  London  pre- 
ferred.— Address,  C.  D.  8,  Morland-street,  Tolltngton  Park.  N. 

j TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

• "tTr ANTED,  a EB-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

‘ VV  good  DRAUGHTSMAN  snd  COLOURIST.  Can  frame 

- rough  sketebes,  piepare  finulshed  drawings  fur  competition,  Ac. 
also  well  up  in  perspective  snd  the  diff-reut  s'ylss  of  arcbitec-ure  . 
(Jnisry  T.  rv  moderate  If  a permanent  engagemeur.- AddrcBi, 

- M.  8.  A.  38.  Mu-eum-street,  W.C. 

“ YYrANTED,  by  a London  firm  of  Builders 

— VV  and  Contrac'irs,  a thoruu.hly  competent  ESTIMATING 
and  MEASURING  CLEkK.  NuDj  other  uo-d  apply.— Addi bs>, 

S with  full  particnlara  as  to  sg*,  salary  rtqulrrU.  and  referenejs,  to 
d L.  J.  W.  Sunnyilde.  Manor-read.  SUiufvM-hill,  Loudon,  N. 

«■  TO  BUILDEHB  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

• ■t'XT' ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a respect- 

VV  able  GENERAL  MASON,  aged  38.  Oju  work  any  kind  of 
stone  or  marble,  cut  plain  tuicnpllons.  fix  gratea  and  ebimaey- 
- pieces  Ilf  any  kind  ; do  general  repairs  ; has  kepi  meu'a  time  on  one 
.fine  best  firms.- Aduress,  B.  27,  Warsill-.treot.  Batteiiea-pirk, 
London. 

TO  BUILDERB  -AND  CONTRACTORS. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGE  lENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  • JOS^.  Well  up  In  all  bj^anebe-, 
H.  f”  SO^^Allington-street.  Cornwall.r.'ad,  Brixton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

n YY7ANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  17,  with  a 

K VV  dfc-.ded  laste  for  drawing,  a SliUAIION.  la  an  AUC 

r TIONPEK’S  OPFI.-B.— Addrese,  with  full  particulaia,  to  Mr.  F. 
It’  MtilF,  Winolesham,  near  Bagshot,  Surrsy. 

\Y7AN1ED,  by  an  experienced  ARCHI- 

aS  VV  THCTURAL  LKAUGHTbM.\N.  a BE-ENQAQ  EMENT. 

E-  Competent  lo  prepare  workiug.  detail,  aud  JeompetUou  drswiug*, 
K write  apeCifioalions.  measure  up  work,  lake  ont  quautliie*,  and 
si-  design.  Is  well  up  tn  construction. — Addrese,  X.  Y.  Z 7U,  Great 
Feicj-slieet,  Claremont -iqnare,  W.C. 

[March  25,  1871. 


T^HE 

I ENi 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

E Advertiser  is  open  to  enter  into  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  as  ASSISTANT  to  an  Architect.  Imme- 
A THOMA3,  2-J,  King  st — ‘ 


fT'EMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT.  — 

SURVEYOR  of  freat  practical  experience  in  meMuring. 


— A 

Ing.  eati- 

. Ja'glad  to  glTe  TEMPORARY  A83IST- 
o'loo  in  taking  and  eetlling  extras  and 


Addiest,  SURVEYOR,  11.  Duke-i 


UMBER  TRADE— WANTED,  by  an 

exoerienced  Mao.  a SITUATION  aa  FOREM^AN  or  BALES- 
N.  Has  been  many  years  lu  the  r ' ' ’ 

MUBlry.  Can  alec 


t-road,  Old  Ford 


Uiltind".  No  objection  . 
take  the  mauagemeut  of  a ■aw-mill.  Good 
mplayer.-Addres.,  C.  H.  C.  IB.Sidney-teitace. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS, 


npHE  Advertiser, a thoroughly  good  THREE- 

1 BRANCH  HAND,  wishes  for  a PERMANENCY.-Addresa 


t Wiihont,  City. 


The  very  Best  ASSISTANCE  rendered 

to  Archlleola,  on  moderate  trrmi :— A'tUtic  Perspectives. 
C.imp“tit.iin',  Working  Ur«wing<.  Copying  and  Tracing. -Addres*, 


T^HE  Advertiser,  aged  22,  who  has 


... t of  his  . 

ENGAGEMENT.  Surveying,  good  wrii 
* years'  u quesiioualle  character. — Addr 


UbU-alth).  seek*  a 
luntitit,  *c. 
B.  Post-ufficj 


SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS  OR  BUILDERS. 


CITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young  Man, 

n as  CARPENTER,  Can  work_  mtmHlng  mju!hlhk  ^ 


Address.  J.  FROST, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


AlTANAGING  ASSISTANT— A Gentle- 

1\J_  man  of  much  experience  wishes  an  ESO-AQEMENT  as 


iM-esublishet  Pr*c' 


B,  J.  P.  Post-office.  Bloxham.  Oxon. 


TO  BUILDERS.  GASFITTRRS.  BRASS-FISIoUERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

■ ■ ■ ’ First- 


TdMPLOYMENT  WANTED  by  a 
jli  Fiirea 


where.- Addrese,  W.  CLARK,  53  , 


E 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  F-NOINCkRS. 

MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a steady 

GAS  STEAM,  and  HOT-WaTEE  FITTER.  One  who 
J business,  and  is  quallfled  for  carrying  o'” 

•hove  line.  Refaienoei  can  be  glvsu,— Addre.i 


1.  A.  Z. 


E 


E.TATE  OR  PUBLIC  BUILDING. 

MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by 

thoroughly  practical  usel?l, ''^OaKMAN,  Painter.  Qir- 


Buy  U-WOOUFU..  of  Hot-Witer  Work'.  Understands 
11  kinds  of  Ho'Jmnse  Ballings.  Bockwork,  Ferneries, 
, Baths,  Steam  Cooklug  Appii-atus,  *c.  First  clase 
— Address,  Z.  31,  Catharine  street,  Copenhagaa-street, 


) RAWING  CLERK  requirea  a RE- 

ENGAGEMBNT.  1 Has  had  many  year' 

r»,  Taaonfactnrers,;aod  bnilders.  La-t  on 
West  of  Eogland.  Thoroughly  efficient 
pld  shoTlhand  writer.  Kio-'—  ‘ 
iiess,  M.  5,  St.  Qeorg«'s-teri 


bridge,  Wilt 


j laodedeslate  in 
leinl  office  work, 
moderate.— 


"^LBRK  of  WORKS.-WANTED,  a EE- 

J KNOAGSMENr,  by  an  active  and  energe'ic  .Man,  of  thirteen 
ais'  expfrleacv,  as  above,  and  whi  is  now  ju.t  ocmpletlng  a 
utleiiiBn'a  mansion.  Has  supsiintend  d rsvei-al  horpltal  and 
her  Ksyiuiiu  and  public  buiidi-g'.  and  is  thoiougUly  acquainted 
ith  the  construction  of  buildiogs  in  all  their  details  and  well 
iraed  wbh  bul'dlng  maUrlals  d every  dccription.  He  has  .also 
en  accustomed  10  measn.e  up  work  and  su  Vcylog  dilaplaation. 
,d  m.klog  speclflcallo.  s of  same.  Flcst-olva  te.tlmsnials 
fertneej.— Address,  A.  Z.  65.  Fetver-latie,  Ho  boin-ci.cuv,  K.O, 


nd 


B 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

RICKjMAKING— AH  experienced  Man  is 

m to  take  a CONTRACT  to  M*KS  BRICKS  at  per  1,000, 
btkimaklDg  plant  by  hUn.-Addreaa,  M.  N.  2,  Beewry- 


JDILDERS’  and  other  PLASTERING 

) W.AMBD,  by  the  Yard  or  Lump,  or  wUlTeke  a FORBMAN'd 
icB.  Town  or  country.  Good  relBrence  aud  secarlly  H required, 
[dress,  H.  P.  52,  Bromptou-road,  Lo  Jdoo,  8.B, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

GENTLEMAN  (aged  23),  who  has  been 

articled,  {wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  an  ArohlUct 
Land  Suiveyor  A moderate  salary  ;only  required.  Good  le- 
ovB  can  be  given.— Address.  H.  C.  Toe  Priory,  Fralton  Bc.dge-, 


A 


TO  ARCHITEC 

JUNIOR  assistant,  of  five  years’ 

experience,  desires  a BE-ENGAGEMENr.  No  obj^ll 
mtty.  Spectmens  aad  rete-eaces.  Salary 

of  Mr.  Black,  IS,  HolforJ-aqusro,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 


A FOREMAN,  of  experience  in  the  manage- 

J\,  ment  of  buildlog«,  WANTS  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  the 
CHARO"  -r.rklr,„ 

betb,  S 1 

A7 


CHAROEof  a JOB.  Can  prepai 
up  work  —Address,  H.  W.  5, 
beih,  8E. 


GENTLEMAN,  aged  24,  who  has  had 

years’  pjsctical  experience  o'  the  foreign  timber  trade, 
a SITUATION  os  CLERK,  DELIVER l' CLERK.  or  SALdB- 
MAN.  Can  give  good  references  aud  security. — Address, 

Atlieu.-u  ID.  Bristol.  


. H.  &. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  8UEVEY0R3.. 


r.  Rlppio's,  If 


c,  Lliohcnurcl 


A GENERaLDKAUGHTSMAN, of  twenty 

/~\  years'  experience,  requires  a RE-ENC^GEMKN  T.  either  Wm- 

A 


TO  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

STRICTLY  steady  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent writer  and  orainek  seeks  a RK-ENGAUBMENt 
first-class  sOop,  or  is  open  to  arrange  with  an  establisnefi 
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Birmingham  Laio  Courts 
Competition. 


Birmiogham  Town-ball 
the  designs,  twenty-nine 
in  number,  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  pro- 
posed new  Law  Courts 
and  Municipal  Buildings, 
have  been  arranged  for 
inspection,  and  have  this 
week  been  open  to  the 
public.  The  proposed  site 
consists  of  a nearly  square 
plot  of  ground  oontignous 
to  the  Town-hall,  but  at 
an  oblique  angle  to  the 
latter,  and  at  present 
partly  occupied  by  small 
houses.  It  is  bounded 
towards  the  south  by  Ann- 
street,  westward  by  Con- 
greve-street,  which  divides 
it  from  the  Town-ball, 
northward  by  New  Ed- 
mund-street,  and  eastward 
by  Eden-place,  a com- 
paratively narrow  street. 
The  ground  rises  from  Ann-street  to  Edmund- 
Btrcet,  and  the  front  towards  the  former 
thoroughfare,  the  widest  of  the  four  and  nearest 
to  the  bettor  part  of  the  town,  will  naturally 
form  the  principal  facade  of  the  new  building. 
The  Law  Courts  are  to  include  civil  and  criminal 
courts  and  their  usual  adjuncts,  barristers’  and 
witnesses’  rooms,  cells  for  prisoners  and  police 
accommodation,  and  judges’  lodgings  ; a “ Public 
Hall”  being  also  required  as  a centre  for  the 
traffic  of  the  building.  The  municipal  buildings 
to  provide  mayor’s  reception-hall  and  private 
rooms,  and  accommodation  for  town  clerk’s  and 
treasurer’s  offices,  weights  and  measures,  and 
inspector  of  nuisances.  The  separate  require- 
ments for  legal  and  municipal  business 
have  naturally  suggested  to  most  of  the 
competitors  the  distribution  of  the  plan  into 
two  main  sections,  especially  as  the  conditions 
required  such  an  arrangement  as  would  render 
it  possible  to  build  one  portion  first,  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  j a condition  which  has,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases  been  entirely  ignored.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  is  not  to  exceed  120,0001.  j 
and  the  drawings  consist  of  plans,  sections,  and 
elevations,  shaded  only  without  colour  j no  per- 
spective views  being  admitted.  Premising  that 
the  average  merit  of  the  designs  is  by  no  means 
what  we  should  have  expected  to  find  elicited 
by  so  important  a competition,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  briefly  oharaoberise  them  in  rotation, 
taking  them  in  the  order  iu  which  they  have 
been  numbered  by  the  hanging  committee,  omit- 
ting only  one  or  two  which  do  not  require  notice. 

No.  1,  “ Vera,”  is  a bad  beginning,  of  which 
the  less  said  the  better.  The  style  is  a kind  of 
Jacobean  architecture  of  an  eccentric  type,  the 
elevations  and  sections  heavily  and  inartistioally 
tinted  in  bistre  (apparently) ; the  plan  is  not 
worth  comment.  If  the  author  had  spent  the 
time  occnpied  in  painting  tile  patterns  on  the 
floors,  in  a little  study  of  planning,  he  might  have 
shown  more  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  art  than  are  here  evident. 

(2)  “ Et  Juste  et  Vrai”  is  a design  of  the  heavy 
Roman  type,  of  considerable  merit  in  its  way. 


The  main  feature, architecturally,  is  an  octagonal 
central  hall,  with  an  inner  circle  of  columns 
carrying  a lofty  dome.  The  entrance  corridor 
from  Ann-street  leads  into  this  hall,  and  cross 
corridors  connect  it  with  the  legal  departments 
on  the  right  and  the  municipal  on  the  left.  The 
jndges’  lodgings  are  at  the  south-east  angle,  the 
junction  of  Ann-street  and  Eden-place,  a 
favourite  position  with  the  competitors,  and  are 
sufficiently  near  the  courts  j the  latter  are  not 
very  symmetrically  planned,  the  criminal 
court  lying  at  an  awkward  angle  with  the  neigh- 
bouring portions  of  the  plan.  The  angles  of  the 
main  plan  are  worked  into  circles,  which  on  the 
first  floor  contain  the  judges’  drawing-room, 
town  clerk’s  private  room,  mayor’s  parlour,  &o., 
the  mayor’s  whole  suite  of  entertaining  rooms 
forming  the  first-floor  front  towards  Congreve- 
street.  The  maiu  lines  of  communication  are 
simply  and  symmetrically  arranged,  and  the 
whole  design  is  sensible  and  effective : the 
dome,  with  its  arched  radiating  buttresses  at 
the  base  of  the  composition,  is  a well-studied 
feature.  The  space  between  the  outer  dome  and 
domed  ceiling  is  utilised  as  a main  ventilation 
outlet.  The  style  is  one,  however,  which,  both 
on  msthetio  and  what  we  may  call  climatic 
grounds,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  adopted  in  im- 
portant buildings  in  this  country  ; and  the 
character  of  masonry  would  render  it,  moreover, 
a very  expensive  building.  The  elevations  are 
beautifully  tinted  in  Indian  ink. 

(3)  “ Ex  pede  Herculem  ” is  a Classic  design, 
pretty,  but  feeble  in  general  effect  externally,  and 
not  at  all  well  planned.  There  is  an  immense 
waste  of  space  on  the  ground  floor,  from  the 
employment  of  an  entrance-hall  from  Ann- 
street,  fully  as  large  as  the  central  public  hall, 
making,  in  fact,  two  public  halls  j while  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a spirit  of 
economy  as  to  vertical  space,  which  has  caused 
him  to  reduce  his  Public  Hall  to  a mere  low 
chamber,  with  little,  if  aoy,  provision  for  light, 
while  the  space  over  it  is  divided  above  into  suc- 
cessive floors  for  “ picture-galleries.”  Between 
these  and  the  roof  of  the  hall,  too,  are  the 
treasury  offices,  which  ought  to  be  most  readily 
accessible,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  first  floor, 
and  up  an  extra  flight  of  steps.  Other  parts  of 
the  plan  are  better  managed,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  recommend  this  design. 

(4)  “ Birmingham  Coat  of  Arms  ” is,  we 
suppose,  the  work  of  a local  architect’s  pupil,  of 
Classic  sympathies.  It  consists  of  a Corinthian 
order  of  lofty  proportions,  surmounted  by  an 
attic,  and  with  a big  dome,  and  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  on  the  top.  We  will  say  nothing  of 
the  plan.  If  the  author  pursues  his  studies  he 
wilt  know  better  some  day. 

(5)  ” Knight  in  Armour a very  good  plan 
in  some  respects.  The  Law  Courts  form  the 
main  block  towards  south  and  east,  the  municipal 
portion  forming  a longer  and  nearly  detached 
block  running  up  Congreve-street.  The  Public 
Hall  is  reached  from  the  main  entrance  in  Ann- 
street;  beyond  it  are  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  with  the  longer  sides  at  right  angles  to 
Ann-street,  and  reached  by  the  public  through 
the  civil  and  criminal  court  lobbies  to  left  and 
right  of  the  Public  Hall.  Between  the  two 
courts  is  the  barristers’  accommodation.  The 
Judges’  lodgings  are  towards  Eden-place,  and 
connected  with  their  “ retiriog-room,”  and  thence 
with  the  bench  by  private  corridors  on  each  side 
of  the  barristers’  library.  Theprovisionofaccess 
to  the  courts  for  the  Judges,  without  clashing 
with  the  traffic  of  the  public  corridors,  is  a diffi- 
cult problem  in  the  planning,  which  only  one  or 
two  of  the  competitors  have  solved.  There  is  a 
separate  municipal  entrance  in  Congreve-street, 
the  first  floor  on  this  side  being  occupied  by 
the  mayor’s  reception-room,  aute-rooma,  and 
council-chamber  placed  en  suite.  The  design,  of 
which  the  maiu  feature  is  a lofty  macbicolated 
tower  and  short  spire  over  the  public  entrance, 


is  in  the  true  “ wolfish  ” modern  Medimval 
manner,  not  without  a certain  savage  and  half- 
civilised  character  of  its  own.  The  decorations 
consist  in  angle-shafts  and  occasional  wall- 
diaper,  and  (we  need  scarcely  add)  divers  sculp- 
tore  of  men  in  antiquated  costumes  making  laws 
and  ironwork ; said  sculpture  being  iu  some 
places  in  three  different  scales,  in  close  con- 
tiguity. Statues  in  chain  armour  act  as  lamp- 
posts  at  the  entrance.  The  state  of  mental 
cultivation  which  can  lead  an  architect  to  regard 
this  sort  of  thing  as  appropriate  for  a place  of 
business  for  a modern  town  would  furnish 
matter  for  an  interesting  psychological  study. 
The  idea  of  such  a portent  dropped  down  in  the 
middle  of  Birmingham,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  is  amusing  enough. 

(6)  “ Saum  Caique.”  The  author  has  been 
carried  away  by  an  idea  of  symmetry  in  his  plan 
which  has  led  him  totally  to  forget  that  courts 
of  law  and  reception-rooms  are  things  requiring 
essentially  distinct  treatment.  He  has  a large 
central  hall,  from  which  open  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  one  side,  and  the  mayor’s 
reception-room  and  council-chamber  in  corre- 
sponding positions  opposite,  the  whole  four 
opening  right  on  the  hall,  without  even  lobbies 
or  antechambers.  It  is  unnecessary,  after  this, 
to  go  into  the  plan  any  further.  The  exterior 
design  is  Italian,  not  unpleasing  in  general 
outline,  but  commonplace  in  detail.  The  co- 
lossal lions  at  the  base  of  the  tower  over  the 
entrance  wonld  effectually  dwarf  that  feature. 

(7)  “ Pallas  Athena.”  This  very  clever  design 
looks  like  the  work  of  a young  architect  of  real 
originality,  but  who  requires  “ toning  down”  a 
good  deal.  He  considers  (and,  we  think,  rightly) 
the  junction  of  Ann-street  and  Congreve-street 
as  the  key  of  the  position,  as  it  is  commanded 
by  several  converging  streets ; and  accordingly 
places  at  that  corner  a large  circular  entrance- 
hall,  crowned  by  a dome,  as  a centre  to  a com- 
position of  which  the  Ann-street  and  Congreve- 
street  fronts,  identical  in  design,  form  the  wings. 
There  are  defects  in  the  working  onb  of  the  plan 
(among  others,  the  civil  court  occupies  part  of 
the  Ann-street  front,  coming  up  to  the  outer 
wall,  which  would  expose  it  to  the  noise  of  out- 
side traffic) ; bub  most  of  these  might  be  avoided 
without  impairing  the  main  idea  of  the  plan, 
which  is  a very  good  one.  The  style  is  Classic, 
very  freely  treated,  and  too  exuberant  in  orna- 
ment. The  dome  is  half  Oriental  in  outline,  and 
novel,  as  well  as  pleasing,  in  design,  except  that 
the  ogee  outline  of  the  base  appears  too  weak 
for  the  superstructure.  The  elevations  are  ad- 
mirably and  effectively  etched  in  ink.  We 
should  regret  to  see  this  design  carried  out  as  it 
is,  and  the  author  would  regret  it  a few  years 
after;  but  there  is  unquestionable  talent  in  it. 

(8)  "Let  there  be  Light”  is  a Classic  da- 
sign,  which  almost  escaped  our  notice  owing 
to  the  irregularity  in  the  numbering  and 
hanging  of  the  difl'erent  sets  of  drawings, 
and  the  fact  of  there  being  two  Nos.  8 in 
the  room.  (8a)  “ Nons  verrons”  is  a Gothic 
design  of  some  merit  and  dignity,  but  not  con- 
veuicntly  planned ; the  Public  Hall  and  courts 
are  on  the  first  floor,  reached  by  internal  stair- 
cases, accessible  by  long  passages  leading  from 
opposite  entrances  in  Congreve-street  and  Eden- 
place.  This  is  too  roundabout  a way  of  getting 
to  the  ball ; though  the  plan  of  the  main  floor, 
when  reached,  is  very  compact  and  symmetrical, 
and  provides  free  communication  all  round.  The 
council-ohamber,  committee-rooms,  and  mayor’s 
reception-rooms  form  a long  suite  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  principal  front,  marked  externally  by 
three-ligbb  platc-tracery  windows ; the  mayor’s 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  this  front  is  sur- 
mounted by  a clock  tower,  with  good  treatment 
of  angle  buttresses,  and  finishing  above  the 
clock-stage  with  a picturesque  thoogh  unob- 
trusive lantern.  A strong  and  deep  cornice  and 
balustrade  bind  together  the  whole  design. 
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More  refinement  is  wanted  in  the  treatment  of 
dormers  and  other  details } with,  this  exception, 
the  architeotnral  aspect  of_  this  design  is 
praiseworthy. 

No.9,  as  we  conolade  it  to  be  (there  was  neither 
motto  nor  number  attached),  is  aratber  remark- 
able plan,  shown  only  in  a few  imperfectly 
finished  draftings.  The  anthor  intimates  that 
other  business  stood  in  the  way  of  his  completion 
of  these  drawings.  He  turns  bis  building 
slightly  from  the  proposed  line  of  site,  so  as  to 
bring  the  Congreve-street  front  parallel  with  the 
Town-ball,  with  which  he  proposes  to  connect  it 
by  a bridge  on  the  main  floor  level,  thereby 
bringing  the  town-hall  eft,  suite  with  the  mayor’s 
dining  and  reception  rooms,  which  occupy  this 
front.  How  advantageous  this  arrangement 
might  prove  on  special  “occasions  of  state” 
must  be  evident,  besides  the  gain  in  external 
effect  from  placing  the  buildings  parallel  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  The  ground-plan  shows 
a central  entrance  from  Ann-street,  leading  to 
the  public  hall,  running  transversely  across  the 
building,  the  municipal  portion  lying  on  the 
left,  while  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  open 
from  it  to  the  right,  beyond  which  the  end  of 
the  building  sweeps  round  in  a semicircle,  with 
corridor,  communicating  with  barristers’  and 
witnesses’  rooms,  &o. ; on  the  first-floor  the  bar- 
risters’ library  forms  a circular  apartment  at  the 
extremity  of  the  semicircle,  lighted  by  a glass 
dome  (omitted,  however,  in  the  elevation,  though 
shown  in  section).  The  judges'  lodgings  are 
treated  as  a nearly  separate  edifice  at  one  corner, 
and  the  judges’  approach  to  the  courts  is  better 
contrived,  for  privacy  and  convenience,  than  by 
any  other  competitor.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
constructed  plans  we  have  seen  for  a long  time, 
not  only  in  that  compaotness  and  apparent  sim- 
plicity characteristic  of  good  planning,  but  also 
as  it  shows  evidence  of  the  feeling  (now  nearly 
extinct,  we  fear)  for  plan  as  the  hasis  of  design, 
and  not  as  a mere  matter  of  arrangement.  Ic  is 
unfortunate  that  the  author  should  have  thought 
himself  bound,  in  making  the  proposed  conjunc- 
tion, to  carry  out  the  baaement  and  “order”  of 
the  present  Town-hall  round  the  greater  part  of 
his  building.  The  general  effect  would  be  very 
dignified,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  spend  so  much  money  in  merely  carry- 
ing out  a borrowed  feature,  an  imitation  of  an 
imitation  : and  the  high  rusticated  base  would 
run  away  with  an  inordinate  sum  of  money.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  carry  out  this  fine 
plan,  with  sufficient  unity  of  effect,  withoot  ab- 
solutely repeating  any  of  the  Town-hall  design, 
and  the  proposal  is  quite  worth  consideration. 

(10)  “Forward”:  this  plan  consists  chiefly 
of  corridors  and  staircases,  and  is  arranged  with 
very  little  regard  to  systematic  or  effective  plan- 
ning. The  design  is  a quiet  and  nnobtrnsive 
treatment  of  Early  Gothic. 

(12)  “Desideratum”  : a classic  design  with  a 
tower  and  spire  over  the  entrance,  and  a square 
central  hall  rising  up  in  a mass  of  blocking 
above  the  rest  of  the  composition  ; the  side  view 
looking,  with  the  tower,  sadly  like  the  outline 
of  a locomotive  engine.  The  courts  are  reached 
across  the  hall,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hall  is 
access  to  a circular  staircase  leading  to  the 
mayor’s  reception-room,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  first  floor  to  Eden-plaoe.  It 
would  be  a fine  room,  no  donbt,  but  probably 
much  larger  than  necessary;  the  hall,  too, 
could  be  made  a fine  interior ; but  the  plan  in 
general  is  crude,  and  the  architectural  details 
mere  rococo. 

(14)  “ En  avant.”  The  anthor  has  made  the 
same  mistake  that  we  noticed  in  No.  6,  of  placing 
his  council  and  reception  rooms  opening  out  of 
the  public  hall  opposite  the  two  courts, — with  the 
same  approach,  therefore,  for  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  one  who  had  given  five 
minutes’  thought  to  the  internal  working  of  a 
plan  could  adopt  such  an  arrangement.  The 
corridor  communication  is  well  kept  up  in  this 
plan,  but  there  is  very  little  system  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  departments.  The 
motto  does  not  well  characterise  the  design, 
which  is  rather  going  backward  than  forward, 
and  consists  in  an  adoptiou  of  a tolerably  ornate 
type  of  decorated  Gothic;  there  is  some  new  but 
not  very  anccessful  treatment  in  the  tower  over 
the  entrance.  The  large  hall,  with  a hammer- 
beam  roof,  and  a fine  7-light  traceried  window 
at  the  end,  might  be  an  effective  interior. 

(15)  “ In  Uno.”  Why  this  motto  w'aa  chosen 
does  not  appear,  as  the  two  departments,  legal 
and  municipal,  are  more  distinctly  in  duo  than 
in  most  of  the  plans.  The  latter  forms  a longi- 
tudinal block  towards  Ann-streat,  the  Law  Conrts 


department  forming  a wider  parallel  block 
facing  Edmund-atreefc,  whence  there  is  an 
opening  into  the  public  ball,  which  is  a rather 
narrow  apartment  entered  on  its  longest  side  : a 
bad  arrangement  for  effect.  The  arrangement 
of  the  blocks,  which  have  no  internal  communi- 
cation, is  simple  and  compact,  except  that  the 
mayor’s  parlour  is  rather  too  far  from  the 
council-room,  as  he  would  have  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  boilding  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  conncil-ohamber  and 
reception-room  form  the  first-floor  front,  with  an 
ante-room  between  en  suite,  over  which  is  the 
tower,  which  forms  a rather  pleasing  central 
feature,  with  a low  spire  at  the  top.  The  style 
is  Italian  of  an  ordinary  type;  the  general  plan 
may  be  called  sensible  and  practical. 

(16)  "Town  Hall”  is  a well-arranged  plan,  with 
contiunous  corridor  communication  all  round,  and 
a central  corridor  dividing  the  two  blocks  longi- 
tudinally. The  conrts  are  in  the  block  towards 
Edmund-street,  ranged  longitudinally,  with  a 
rather  small,  meagre  public  hall  between  them, 
with  entrance  from  that  street.  The  arrange- 
ments for  judges’,  jury,  and  witnesses’  rooms 
adjoining  the  courts  are  convenient  and  com- 
pact, and  the  judges’  lodgings,  though  a good 
way  from  the  courts,  are  not  so  placed  as  to 
ensure  a progress  for  their  lordships  through  the 
most  public  thoroughfares  of  the  building,  as  in 
many  of  the  plans.  The  mayor’s  parlour  occu- 
pies the  central  portion  of  the  principal  floor  to 
the  front,  with  a range  of  offices  on  each  side, 
the  reception-room,  ante-room,  and  council- 
chamber  being  placed  en  suite  at  the  back,  and 
all  lighted  from  above.  This  arrangement  gets 
over  many  difficulties  of  lighting  in  a large 
building,  bat  it  also  takes  away  the  opportunity 
for  the  moat  dignified  treatment  of  the  exterior, 
besides  robbing  the  principal  apartments  of  any 
look-out,  which  is  not  always  desirable.  A 
great  part  of  the  basement  must  be  very  badly 
lighted.  The  design,  a weak  treatment  of  con- 
ventional modern  Gothic,  has  little  to  recooi- 
mend  it.  The  author  adds  a “suggestion” 
for  palling  down  the  present  town-hall  and  re- 
bnilding  it  in  connexion  with  the  new  bnilding 
as  one  block,  removing  also  St.  Thomas’s  Church 
opposite,  to  give  a better  view  of  the  building. 
We  do  not  think  his  suggestion  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

(17)  “ Perseverantia,”  iu  a style  that  may  be 
called  Anglo-Italian,  shows  a very  well  con- 
sidered plan,  in  two  blocks,  the  municipal 
buildings  occupying  the  Ann-street  front,  with  a 
short  retnrn  each  way,  the  courts  iu  a compact 
block,  facing  north  and  west  of  the  site,  and  the 
judges’  lodgings  occupying  the  remaining  angle, 
with  corridor  of  communication  to  the  Courts, 
through  the  barristers’  corridor.  The  principal 
floor  to  the  front  is  very  well  arranged,  with  re- 
ception and  ante-rooms  in  a fine  snite,  the  whole 
length  of  the  front,  the  mayor’s  parlour  coming 
into  the  rounded  angle  of  the  building,  and 
communicating  (across  his  private  staircase) 
direct  with  the  council-chamber,  which  occapies 
the  retnrn  wing.  This  is  one  of  the  best  plans, 
but  not  one  we  would  wish  to  see  built,  archi- 
tecturally ; the  general  design,  but  for  the  tower, 
conveys  the  impression  of  a monster  railway 
hotel. 

(19)  " T-Square,”  a young  design,  of  por- 
tentous aspect ; a large  octagonal  central  hall 
being  crowned  with  an  enormous  octagonal 
cone  end  lantern ; the  general  development  of 
conical  ernptions  externally  suggesting  a vol- 
canic agency.  There  are  good  ideas  in  the  plan, 
but  want  of  knowledge  how  to  work  them  out 
in  detail.  The  ventilation  shafts  are  made  a 
special  feature  in  the  design,  with  some  origi- 
nality of  treatment. 

(20)  " Alpha,”  a plan  arranged  with  some  in- 
genuiby,  with  an  angle  porch  and  tower,  at  the 
corner  of  Ann-street  and  Congreve-street,  the 
reception-room  and  connoil-room  above,  forming 
the  two  retiring  wings  from  the  angle.  The 
municipal  buildings  fill  thereat  of  the  Congreve- 
street  front,  the  Law  bnildings  mnning  trans- 
versely in  a wider  block  behind.  The  plan  is, 
however,  rather  too  full  of  angles  and  “ dodges,” 
to  work  well,  and  the  design  is  a reproduction 
of  decorated  Gothic  features. 

(21)  " Quod  evat  faciendum.”  The  Law 
Conrts'are  in  a large  block  to  Ann-street,  the 
municipal  buildings  in  the  rear  to  Congreve  and 
Edmund  streets ; the  front  to  Congreve-street 
continuous,  bub  otherwise  the  two  blocks  are 
quite  separate.  The  central  hall  between  the 
courts,  with  a lofty  dome,  would  have  a fine 
internal  effect.  The  reception-room,  opposite 
the  municipal  entrance,  is  well  placed  and 


planned  as  to  its  approaches  and  ante-rooms,  bat 
it  is  on  the  gronnd-floor,  while  the  rest  of  the 
mayor’s  department  is  on  the  first  floor,  which 
does  not  seem  a good  arrangement.  There  is  a 
general  want  of  unity  in  this  part  of  the 
planning.  The  style  is  Italian.  The  main 
features  of  the  design  have  very  little  reference 
to  the  plan. 

(22)  “Sijepuis.”  This  is  in  the  main  a well- 
platmed  building,  especially  as  regards  the  Law 
Conrts,  which  occupy  the  portion  towards 
Edmund-strest,  from  which  the  Public  Hall  is 
entered  on  its  longer  side,  tbe  two  courts  being 
opposite,  and  a corridor  communication  round. 
Tbe  adinnets,  as  judges’  and  jury  retiring-rooms, 
witnesses’  rooms,  &o.,  are  very  conveniently 
arranged.  The  mnnicipal  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Ann-street  front,  with  semicircular 
staircase,  directly  opposite,  leading  to  reception, 
council,  and  committee  rooms  upstairs.  The 
mayor’s  parlour,  on  tbe  gronnd  floor,  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  might  have  been  better  on  tbe  same 
floor  with  the  principal  apartments.  The  style  is 
a quiet  and  simple  treatment  of  Early  Gothic, 
pleasing,  though  not  striking;  the  best  elevation  is 
that  towards  Congreve-street,  with  projectingbays 
marking  thejudges’ lodgings : this  is  a picturesque 
bit.  The  author  thinks  the  high  position  of  the 
site  affords  a tempting  opportunity  of  having  “ a 
tower  and  spire  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
town.”  That  he  has  sucenmbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt  on  looking  at  his 
tower,  which  is  like  the  cities  of  the  Anakim, 
“great  and  high,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven,”  and 
is  not  only  disproportionate  in  mere  size,  bub  is 
treated  in  detail  on  a scale  so  different  from  the 
substructure  as  to  appear  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally drawn  to  double  the  scale.  We  would 
nob  like  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  lantern 
in  a high  wind,  either.  The  only  way  to  treat 
a tower  of  this  size  would  have  been  to  bring  it 
out  to  the  face  of  the  building,  at  one  of  the 
angles,  and  treat  it  from  the  ground  as  an  inde- 
pendent feature,  as  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A more  sober  hand  has  added,  as  an  alternative, 
a picturesque  tower  of  reasonable  dimensions, 
the  only  fault  of  which  is  that  it  is  too  decidedly 
English  in  style  to  harmonise  with  tbe  some- 
what foreign  character  of  the  rest.  This  set  of 
drawings  has  been  gob  up  with  great  care  and 
labour. 

(23)  “ Fidelibas : ” a plan  showing  want  of 
method  and  system ; as  an  instance,  it  is  enongh 
to  mention  that  the  reception-room,  which  is  on. 
the  ground-floor,  is  entered  by  two  doors  op- 
posite each  other  in  the  two  long  sides,  opening 
directly  into  tbe  end  and  the  side,  respectively, 
of  two  of  the  business  corridors!  Over  the 
space  between  the  courts  rises  a sort  of  ronnd 
tower,  ending  at  the  top  in  a dome,  which,  from 
the  level  of  the  first  floor,  becomes  simply  a 
useless  well.  Part  of  the  bottom  of  this  well  is 
occupied  by  burrows  (they  cannot  be  colled 
“rooms”)  forjudge  and  jury,  which  are  lighted 
by  borrowed  lights  into  the  bottom  of  this  funnel. 
The  drawings  are  well  got  up,  and  the  interiors 
of  courts  and  hall  susceptible  of  pleasing  tnat- 
meot. 

(24)  " Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat : ” a simple 
and  workable  plan,  as  to  the  business  department, 
except  that  the  mayor’s  parlour  is  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  from  tbe  council  ohauiber ; 
the  reception-room  is  very  poorly  placed  and 
provided,  opening  directly  off  one  end  of  tbe 
main  business  corridor,  very  email,  and  with  no 
possibility  of  being  used  with  any  other  apart- 
ments bat  the  mayor’s  parlour.  The  author 
adds  an  “engineer’s  plan”  of  ventilation,  &c.; 
but  the  whole  thing  savours  rather  of  being  an 
engineer’s  plan.  The  design  is  Gothic,  poorly 
treated  in  detail,  and  with  no  breadth  or  cha- 
racter. The  tower  over  the  entrance  is  used  to 
contain  an  upcast  ventilation  shaft,  with  outlet 
at  top ; but  its  connexion  with  tbe  rest  of  the 
ventilating  system  is  not  very  clearly  shown. 

(25)  “ Concentration  ” shows  two  alternative 
plans  for  tbe  courts  (which  are  on  the  Ann-streefc 
side),  one  placing  them  transversely,  with  the 
Public  Hall  between  them;  the  other  longitudi. 
nally,  back  to  back  (the  favourite  position  with 
most  of  the  competitors),  with  the  Public  Hall 
acljoiuiug  in  front.  All  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  building  are  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
mayor’s  parlour,  council-room,  ante-room,  and 
reception-rooms  ranging  along  tbe  Edmund- 
street  front.  It  would  seem  better  to  place 
these  rooms,  to  which  tbe  general  public 
have  no  access,  on  the  first-floor  level,  and  the 
offices  downstairs.  In  the  main,  the  plan  seems 
a good  one,  with  no  specialty.  Tbe  principal 
front  shows  a portico,  with  a lofty  flight  of  steps. 
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and  a dome  over  the  central  hall,  treated  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  stylo  as  to  character 
and  detail,  but  showing  nothing  now. 

(2GJ  “ Labor  omnia  vincit,” — even  the  art  of 
designing  law  coat ts,  no  doubt 'j  but  “Labour” 
has  nob  quite  accomplished  it  this  time.  The 
plan  diflera  from  all  the  rest  in  arrangement ; 
but  as  it  is  a mistake,  both  as  regards  aspect 
and  arrangement,  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it. 
The  design  is  a primitive  application  of  Gothic. 

(27)  “ Forum.”  The  plan  looks  symmetrical, 
but  will  not  bear  a close  inspection.  The  courts 
are  placed  in  the  favourite  position,  back  to 
back,  approached  from  the  central  hall,  and  also 
from  the  other  side  by  short  transverse  corri- 
dors leading  oat  of  a central  longitudinal 
corridor.  The  judges  cannot  get  from  their 
lodgings  to  the  courts  except  through  the  Public 
Hall  or  by  a long  hide-and-seek  thiough  two  or 
three  public  corridors.  The  council-ohambor  is 
awkwardly  fitted  obliquely  into  one  of  the  angles, 
making  a room  of  which  one  end  is  wider  than 
the  other.  Tho  reception-room  is  at  the  angle 
of  Congreve  and  Fdmund  streets  on  first  floor, 
bat  with  no  special  or  marked  staircase  or  ap- 
proach to  it.  The  design  is  very  plain  Early 
Gothio  freely  treated : hke  the  plan,  it  wants 
distinct  and  marked  character,  though  pleasing 
in  parts;  the  elevation  to  Edenplace  is  the  best. 

(28)  “ Maltese  Cross  in  Circle”:  unquestion- 
ably the  best  Gothio  design  in  the  room.  The 
drawings  were  hung,  either  by  accident  or  stu- 
pidity, just  where  half  the  visitors  who  were 
not  syutematioally  going  through  the  collection 
would  miss  them.  The  plan  is  nob  quite  as  good 
as  the  design : it  shows  the  two  departments 
perfectly  separate  in  two  longitudinal  blocks, 
with  a courtyard  between  ; the  municipal 
buildings  in  the  narrower  block  towards  Ann- 
street,  the  legal  buildings  towards  Edmund- 
Btreet.  The  Public  Hall  is  entered  on  its  longer 
side  from  Edmund. street,  with  semioiroular , 
staircase  at  each  end  leading  to  the  upper  floor ; 
opposite  the  entrance  are  the  two  courts  back  to 
back,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a long  longitudinal 
corridor  dividing  them  from  the  barristers’ 
rooms,  which  are  next  the  courtyard,  with  a 
special  barristers’  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  from  Congreve-streeb.  The  judges’ 
house,  at  the  north-east  angle,  is  entered  from 
Edmund-street  by  a special  entrance,  with  a 
spacious  ball  and  staircase.  The  main  entrance 
and  staircase  is  from  Ann-street,  with  corridors 
leading  to  right  and  left  to  offices,  and  a suite  of 
rooms  above  with  the  reception-room  in  the 
centre,  the  council-room  being  also  in  connexion 
with  these,  and  with  a separate  staircase  for 
councillors.  The  outline  of  this  plan  towards 
the  courtyard  is  too  irregular,  losing  space  and 
leaving  awkward  angles  in  the  conrLyard.  The 
style  is  Late  Gothio,  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
semi- domestic  character.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment is  very  well  marked  on  the  design  by  ap- 
propriate fenestration,  and  concentration  of  orna- 
ment ; the  council-ohamber  is  shown  at  the  end 
facing  Ann-street  by  a deep  projecting  oriel  and 
a gable  above  highly  decorated  by  panelling. 
The  position  of  the  tower  might  be  more  sig- 
nificant ; it  stands  over  the  inner  porch  of  the 
publio  business  entrance,  at  the  angle  of  Ann- 
street  and  Congreve-street : such  a feature 
should  rather  mark  the  grand  or  state  entrance 
to  a building;  but  the  position  is  the  best  for 
effect,  and  the  tower  is  a good  one,  rising  straight 
up  in  an  unbroken  line  with  octagonal  angle 
turrets,  the  clock  stage  being  only  marked  by 
a broad  band  of  panelled  decoration  near  the 
top.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  an  octagon 
lantern  of  really  elegant  and  original  design, 
carried  on  flying  buttresses  from  the  base  of  the 
angle  turrets  of  the  main  tower.  The  elevations 
are  beautifully  drawn  in  line ; and  the  whole 
design  is  marked  by  a pleasing  refinement  of 
manner,  and  is  a credit  to  its  author,  whether 
the  style  be  accepted  as  suitable  for  the  present 
purpose  or  not. 

(29)  “ Coimhnick”  is  a design  as  outr^  as  its 
motto.  The  author  has  bit  upon  the  idea  in 
No.  7,  of  the  circular  entrance-hall  at  the  angle, 
but  not  on  the  right  mode  of  treating  it.  He 
has  placed  the  two  courts  parallel  to  each  other 
and  stretching  obliquely  from  this  angle  into  the 
plan,  thus  nectssilaiiug  all  sorts  of  corners  and 
irregularities  of  shape.  The  circular  hall  is 
crowned  by  a dome  intended  to  be  Gothio,  with 
little  buttresses  round  it,  and  closely  flanked  by 
two  towers  of  different  sizes,  one  of  which  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  anything  on  the  plan. 
The  three  would  make  an  awful  and  portentous 
group  if  executed. 

The  designs,  as  we  have  intimated,  are  as  a 


whole  below  the  mark,  onnsideiing  the  object  for 
which  they  have  been  submitted  ; and  there  are 
perhaps  not  more  than  half  a dozen  among  them 
which  aro  worth  serious  oonsideration  with  regard 
to  this  object.  The  want  of  mirit,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  such  as  to  justify  a local 
paper,  the  Bhmingham  Morning  News,  in  its 
wholesale  sneer  at  the  whole  collection  last 
week,  and  in  informing  its  readers  that  the 
whole  of  the  Gothic  designs  were  “ beneath 
criticism,  and  almost  beneath  contempt.”  The 
journal  in  question  would  have  shown  better 
judgment  and  more  modesty  (we  might  say 
lees  effrontery)  in  refraining  from  such  sweeping 
condemnation  on  matters  on  which  its  authority 
must  naturally  go  for  very  little.  We  do  not  see 
evidence,  however,  among  the  designs  that  any 
of  the  leading  names  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession have  entered  the  lists  on  this  occasion  ; 
an  absence  which  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  it 
indicates  that  competitions,  unless  thoroughly 
well  organized,  are  losing  their  attractiveness 
for  architects ; and  when  it  is  found  that  the 
big  fish  will  no  longer  rise  at  this  kind  of  bait, 
the  pnblic  will  probably  see  the  necessity  of 
adopting  fairer  and  more  rational  means  for 
obtaining  the  services  of  the  profession  in 
erecting  important  buildings. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTUEE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BY  MR.  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A.* 

Having  now  traced  the  changes  in  English 
architecture  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  we 
have  seen  that  in  each  period  of  Modiieval 
times  the  changes  which  were  made  were  such 
as  were  dictated  by  increased  knowledge  or  by 
common  sense.  No  Medimval  architect  seems  to 
have  thought  it  his  dnty  to  look  back  and  copy 
the  work  of  his  ancestors.  This  feeling  dates 
from  the  Renaissancp,  and  is  to  be  deplored, 
whether  Gothic  churches  or  Gi’eek  temples  are 
the  models  imitated.  No  age  till  our  own  has 
had  such  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  practice  of  architecture.  Ourengineera  have 
made  ns  broad  and  easy  paths  for  the  acquitioion 
of  knowledge.  The  mason?,  or  possibly  the 
Freemasons,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  beautiful 
buildings,  studied  only  the  vernacular  art  of 
their  time  and  neighbourhood.  Fur  them  the 
great  world  outside  had  not  yet  found  its 
Columbus,  and  these  humble  artists  worked  on 
patiently  and  truthfully,  indiffoiont  to  what  was 
doing  elsewhere.  They  wero  in  the  position  of 
a man  with  one  eye,  which  he  keeps  steadily 
fixed  on  the  object  which  engrosses  bis  attention. 
With  us  it  is  different.  With  all  the  stores  of  the 
past  laid  open  to  ua,  we  have  far  greater  respon- 
sibilities. Having  two  eyes,  we  must  not  put 
onb  one  of  them.  We  cannot  refuse,  with 
Nelson,  to  see  the  signal  which,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  we  disapprove.  In  the  jarring  con- 
tentions of  styles  and  schools  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  art  are  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  is  found  easier  to  swear  in  tho  words  of  a 
master  than  to  follow  slowly  and  painfully  the 
toilsome  path  which  leads  to  true  greatness.  In 
considering  the  prospects  of  the  future,  we 
cannot  omit  taking  into  account  the  tendencies 
of  modern  thought  and  civilisation.  Some  may 
think  that  they  are  such  as  to  lead  us  back  to  the 
thoughts  and  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If 
so,  by  treading  the  old  paths  we  may  arrive  at 
the  old  results.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  appears 
that  mankind  are  more  intent  on  the  progress  of 
the  future  than  the  revival  of  the  past,  archi- 
tects will  do  well  to  note  the  fact  and  not  kick 
against  the  pricks.  In  a scientific  age  archi- 
tecture must  have  a reason  to  give  for  her 
doings,  and  cannot  rest  on  prescription  alone. 
We  have  seen  in  respect  of  works  of  strict  engi- 
neering, as  in  the  case  of  London  Bridge,  how 
satisfactory  a result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  simple  forms  with  the  aim  of  intro- 
ducing only  that  which  is  suitable  and  necessary 
for  construction.  The  converse  is  evident 
enough  in  those  oases  where  the  designers  of 
such  works  have  failed  to  realise  the  importance 
of  this  principle.  In  such  examples  ugly  forms, 
half  obscured  by  tawdry  and  misapplied  orna- 
ments, shock  the  feelings  of  a pure  taste,  and  in 
their  obvious  incongruity  cause  ns  to  remember 
nothing  so  mneh  as  the  half-forgotten  May 
masquerades  of  imperfectly-washed  chimney- 
sweepers. What  then  is  to  be  the  architecture 
of  the  future  ? Men  often  dispute  so  hotly  that 
they  fail  to  observe  that,  while  they  fight,  a new 
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foe,  secret  and  unseen,  threatens  to  destroy 
both  dispatants.  Heated  debates  on  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  man  have  before  now  heralded 
revolutions  which  have  trampled  onb  the 
last  sparks  of  real  freedom.  Religious  contro- 
versies have  resulted  in  frightful  crimes,  or  have 
been  a source  of  triumph  to  the  infidel  and  the 
soorner.  And  so  with  architecture  : while  its 
professors  contend  for  leaves,  others  may  carry 
off  the  fruit ; while  they  fight  for  a name,  the 
thing  itself  may  disappear.  In  addressing  young 
students,  and  to  them  only  I presume  to  offer 
advice,  I would  ask  them  not  to  range  them- 
selves too  readily  under  an  exclusive  banner. 
Art  is  catholic,  and  claims  all  their  devotion. 
Let  them  see  that  they  do  not  lose  its  sub- 
stance in  following  a shadow.  I would  ask 
them  to  examine  the  great  examples  of  our  art 
without  prejudices  and  foregone  conclusions. 
Let  them  be  always  as  ready  to  recog- 
nise merit  as  to  blame  shortcomings.  They 
should  apply  this  rule  with  especial  oare  in  the 
case  of  schools  of  thought  other  than  their  own, 
for  they  may  be  sure  they  will  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  finding  praise  for  tbe  latter.  And 
while  it  is  certain  that  a true  and  real  criticism 
is  a necessity  and  advantage  for  art,  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  deprecation  of  the  too  common 
depreciation  of  the  efforts  of  artists.  It  almost 
seems  that  ignorance  is  thought  to  give  some 
censors  a special  claim,  for  how  often  do  we  not 
hear  a more  than  ordinarily  flip,iant  judgment 
prefaced  by  the  statement  that  the  speaker  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter  ? A real  and  generous 
criticism  is  an  aid  to  art,  but  we  have  too  often 
to  deal  with  publio  utterances  which  are  nob 
criticisms,  which  are  neither  generous  nor  true, 
and  which  only  prove  that  the  ntterer  is 
inseusible  to  the  shame,  though  he  may  appreciate 
the  safety  of  attacking  the  absent.  We  may  be 
sure  that  as  success  was  never  easy,  it  has  not 
now  become  leas  diffioulb.  The  road  to  it  must 
lie  through  failures,  and  we  have  all  an  interest 
in  cheering  the  wayfarer,  which  ought  t©  prevent 
unseemly  exultation  at  his  stumbles.  If  our 
architecture  is  to  be  noble,  it  can  only  be  the 
result  of  noble  thoughts  and  higVi-miuded  actions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  praotise  it,  and  who 
are  bound,  therefore,  in  such  matters  as  I have 
glanoed  at,  to  set  a good  example.  Whether  tbe 
result  of  our  labours  is  to  be  tbe  development  of  a 
new  style  of  architecture,  or  a revival  of  any  form 
of  the  styles  of  the  past,  may  to  some  of  us  appear 
a doubtful  poiub ; there  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  our  aim  should  be  to  think  for  ourselves,  to 
seik  in  everyway  perfection, — in  a word,  that 
“ whatever  onr  band  findeth  to  do,”  we  should 
“do  it  with  all  our  might.” 

There  are  certain  principles  which  must  in- 
evitably influence  the  future  character  of  our  art 
on  whatever  foundation  it  may  be  placed.  The 
architecture  of  the  future  must  be  true;  it  must 
be  original;  it  must  be  scientific. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  charms  of  truth 
in  our  art.  To  “ design  with  beauty  and  to 
build  with  truth  ” is  the  first  duty  of  the  archi- 
tect. Tbe  truth  he  must  follow  comprises  not 
only  fitness  of  materials,  but  appropriateness  of 
design.  He  has  not  fulfilled  his  part  when  he 
has  thrown  together  in  ill-regnlabed  confusion 
the  various  parts  of  his  design.  He  mast  not 
create  a chaos  and  call  it  truth.  A careless  obtru- 
sion of  the  less  important  features  of  a building 
or  an  exaggerated  prominence  of  uninteresting 
constructional  facts  is  not  art,  but  carelessness. 
The  ors  celare  ariem  calls  for  more  than  this  and 
demands  the  “capacity  of  taking  infinite  pains.” 
I do  not  think  there  should  be  any  difference  on 
these  points  between  the  Classioal  and  Mediaeval 
Bohools.  Both  must  demand  truth  for  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  future.  It  is  not  truth,  but  affec- 
tation to  display  ostentatiously  in  our  buildiugs 
of  to-day  rude  features  of  construction  which 
were  used  with  perfect  propriety  in  ruder  ages, 
oenturies  ago.  All  shams  are  bad,  but  no  sham 
is  BO  despicable  as  tho  affectation  of  non-existent 
virtue.  It  must  often,  however,  be  a difficult 
question  for  the  architect  to  decide  where  affec- 
tation begins.  "Our  art  is  in  its  nature  artificial. 
It  has  to  deal  with  technical  principles  of  design, 
and  to  create  effects  in  accordance  with  their 
true  application.  Tbe  architect  must  think, 
while  at  his  desk,  of  the  effect  of  masses,  out- 
lines, light  and  shade,  &o.,  just  as  the  scene- 
painter  must  do  in  his  painting-room.  Only  the 
latter  creates  them  at  onoe,  while  tbe  architect 
must  build  up  his  conceptions  stone  by  stone, 
with  a painful  consciousness  that,  less  fortuna 
than  his  brother  artist,  he  has  no 
draw  his  failures  from  tbe  stage.  To  lacrimi 
nate  between  tbe  allowable  resources  of  art  and 
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the  tricky  devices  of  cbarlatanism  is  the  teat  of 
the  real  artist.  It  is  not  to  be  taught  or  com- 
municated,— it  is  the  toach  of  genius  which  no 
academy  can  give.  Truth  in  construction  is 
mnoh,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the 
rohitecb.  He  most  be  snre  his  construction 
is  good,  simple,  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  good  if 
it  ignores  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  not  simple 
i"'  it  rejects  economy  and  fitness;  and  it  can 
never  be  really  beautiful  when  it  fails  to 
satisfy  us  under  these  heads.  The  display  of  the 
inner  consbrnotive  features  of  outbuildings  may 
be  carried  too  far,  and,  like  other  bobbies,  may 
be  ridden  to  death.  We  have  all  shivered  under 
open  roofs  because  the  architect  has  prided  him- 
self on  showing  the  timbers.  We  have  perhaps 
experienced  the  misery  and  bad  health  which 
are  caused  by  damp  walls  because  in  making  his 
bnilding  “picturesque”  the  architect  has 
thought  more  of  himself  than  of  our  comfort. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  been  much  blamed 
for  his  construction  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  outer  dome  is  not  the 
same  as  the  inner,  and  there  is  a space  between 
the  two  occupied  by  a brick  cone,  which  sup- 
ports the  lantern  and  cross  on  the  top.  The 
reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  Wren  was 
well  aware  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  hope 
to  obtain  a dome  which  would  be  satisfactory 
as  regarded  both  its  exterior  and  interior. 
It  'may  safely  be  affirmed  that  nob  one  in  a 
thousand  who  admires  St.  Paul’s  does  so  the  leas 
because  of  this  expedient,  while  it  is  certain 
that  the  external  beauty  of  the  dome  (per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  in  the  world) 
would  have  been  altogether  lost  if  its  height 
had  been  reduced  so  as  to  fib  closely  on  the 
lower  interior.  At  St.  Peter’s  at  Pome,  where 
the  space  between  the  two  roofs  is  much  less 
than  at  St.  Paul’s,  the  dome  itself  is  scarcely 
visible  from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church, 
while  St.  Paul’s  towers  over  London  to  the 
admiration  of  us  all.  It  would  have  been  un- 
fortunate for  the  metropolis  if  Wren  had  been 
infiaenoed  by  a pedantic  adherence  to  a supposed 
principle  of  truth,  and  had  denied  ns  this 
splendid  specimen  of  bis  genius.  In  the  spire 
and  roofs  of  a Mediaeval  cathedral  we  have 
featnres  to  which  quite  as  great  objections  may 
be  urged  as  against  Wren’s  dome,  for  they 
are  in  both  cases  false  roofs,  not  indicating  the 
internal  construction.  No  one,  however,  I 
should  think  would  have  anything  but  praise  for 
those  who  have  given  ns  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  spire  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  or  the  effective 
high  roofs  which  cover  the  groinings  of  our 
great  English  churches.  The  truth  is  that  the 
rules  of  onr  art  must  in  all  cases  be  governed 
by  common  sense,  and  that  truth  in  architecture, 
as  in  other  things,  does  not  necessitate  rudeness 
or  repulsiveneas. 

Originality,  again,  must  be  subject  to  similar 
laws.  If  we  hope  for  originality  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  future,  the  careful  study  of  the 
past  must  not  be  neglected.  Our  originality  must 
be  based  on  knowledge  and  not  on  ignorance. 
It  must  not  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  folly  and  their  strength 
weakness.  While  opposed  to  slavish  imitation, 
it  must  ever  be  content  to  learn.  A new  style 
will  not  start,  Minerva-like,  at  once  perfect  from 
the  brain.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  a new  style  is 
not  likely  to  be  suddenly  realised.  Every  change 
of  style  has  arisen  gradually  from  the  new  wants 
and  new  ideas  of  successive  generations.  The 
difference,  for  example,  between  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster  and  the  Norman  nave 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  great  indeed  5 
but  we  can  trace  the  gradual  modifications 
which  led,  little  by  little,  to  an  almost  total 
change.  So  must  it  be  in  the  fntnre.  We  may 
possibly  fix  the  basis  of  onr  point  of  de- 
parture. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  its 
future  development.  The  scientific  progress, 
and  the  enlarged  wants  of  the  day,  must  of 
necessity  influence  our  architecture,  and  the 
world  will  as  little  go  back  for  our  bidding  as 
the  sea  at  the  order  of  Canute.  While  yielding 
to  none  in  hearty  admiration  of'Mediooval  archi- 
tecture, I cannot  bub  counsel  the  student  nob  to 
neglect  other  sources  of  study.  The  noble 
•monuments  of  Greece  and  Italy  should  never  be 
neglected  by  him.  Let  him  notice  how  natn- 
rally  the  masterpieces  of  scnlptnre  and  painting 
combine  with  the  perfection  of  architecture,  and 
let  him  be  sure  that,  however  much  we  may 
rightly  value  originality,  there  can  be  no  true 
architecture  of  the  future  which  does  not  provide 
for  snob  perfect  combination.  A careful  study  of 
antiquity  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  has  been,  and 
perhaps  even  moi'e  so,  from  the  special  oircum- 
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stances  of  the  day.  The  student  mnab  work  for 
himself  with  pencil  and  rule,  arid  not  suppose 
that  anything  bub  honest  hard  work  will  ever 
lead  to  greatness.  It  is  necessary  nowadays  to 
insist  more  than  ever  on  the  value  of  sketching, 
as  the  multiplication  of  photographs  seems  to 
engender  an  unfounded  belief  that  they  may  be 
accepted  as  a substitute.  This  is  not  so,  and  no 
student  can  be  too  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 
faculties  as  sketching  alone  can  do.  Originality, 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  rule.  It  is  the 
rare  gift  of  genius.  Even  genias.’however,  must 
bo  ’guided  by  common  sense.  The  fire  on  our 
hearths,  if  not  restrained,  will  destroy  ns,  and  so 
even  genius  itself  must  recognise  some  control. 
The  forms  of  the  past  may  be  our  guides  for  the 
future,  the  language  in  which  we  may  express 
our  own  thoughts  [and  ideas.  Only  they  mast 
not  be  our  masters.  We  may  use  them  as  a 
starting-point  5 they  mast  nob  be  oar  all  in  all. 
We  must  strive  for  good  work,  honest  and  true, 
and  originality  may  perchance  come  to  us  when 
we  are  not  thinking  of  it.  We  must  make  our 
buildings  as  expressive,  beautiful,  and  conve- 
nient as  the  masterpieces  of  old,  and  we  shall 
then  cease  of  necessity  to  copy  them  wholesale. 
If  I may  refer  once  more  to  Wren,  I would 
ask  you  (unfashionable  as  I know  the  advice  to 
be)  to  study  attentively  some  of  his  London 
churches.  You  will  find  in  them  a freedom  and 
a vaiiety  which  go  far  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
originality.  In  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  espe- 
cially will  be  found  an  interior  of  small  size,  hot 
of  charming  simplicity,  and  of  great  architec- 
tural effect.  The  tower  and  spice  of  Bow  steeple 
show  also  that,  in  the  hands  of  a master,  the 
details  of  classioal  architecture  are  susceptible 
of  a treatment  not  less  original  and  effective 
than  those  of  any  other  school.  In  this  country 
it  now  seems  settled,  by  common  consent,  that 
onr  oharches  must  henceforth  be  Gothic.  I am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  th's  conclusion,  as 
a general  rule,  though  I may  perhaps  venture  to 
think  that  some  of  our  new  Medimvalisms  are 
rather  ont  of  place  surrounded  by  squares  of 
modern  houses.  At  any  rate,  they  indicate  a 
division  between  religious  and  secular  architec- 
ture which  has  never  existed  before  in  any 
period  of  true  art.  The  old  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture of  this  country  is  so  exquisitely  beantiful, 
and  the  associations  connected  with  it  so  power- 
ful, that  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  to  pre- 
serve and  sustain  what  onr  fathers  have  left  to  us, 
especially  as  it  is  nob  likely  that  any  future  time 
will  rival  the  noble  cathedrals  which  adorn 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
grandest  works  in  England  have  been  those  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  for  4D0  years  no  great  cathedral  has 
bsen  built,  if  we  exclude  St.  Paul’s,  which  was 
altogether  an  exceptional  case.  The  wants  of 
onr  modern  times  are  so  vast  and  urgent  that  it 
taxes  our  energies  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace 
with  them  (if,  indeed,  we  can  be  said  to  do  so)  in 
the  supply  of  churches,  schools,  and  the  ap- 
pliances of  religious  instruction.  Churches  of 
moderate  size  in  which  men  can  readily  see  and 
bear,  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  mnlbiplied  in 
the  future  than  buildings  on  the  scale  of  our 
cathedrals.  Modernthoughb  tends  to  simplicity, 
and  it  is  even  difficult  to  prevent  this  taste  from 
merging  in  parsimony  as  regards  onr  arohi- 
teoture.  When  a rich  nation  hesitates  about 
the  coat  of  necessary  architectnral  works,  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  An  individual  must 
govern  his  wants  by  his  puree ; bat  a nation’s 
true  economy  is  to  do  well  what  is  required  for 
the  public  service.  Ibis  difficult  to  suppose  that 
any  real  masterpieces  of  art  can  be  erected 
under  a system  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more, 
which  must  fetter  genius  and  cramp  originality. 

If,  however,  the  architecture  of  the  future  is 
to  be  original  it  must  be  scientific.  Herein,  in 
fact,  lies  its  beat  chance  of  originality.  I have 
already  spoken  on  iron  architecture,  and  have 
given  my  reasons  for  doubting  if  at  present  the 
extended  application  of  iron  has  conferred  moch 
artistic  benefit  on  our  art.  As,  however,  archi- 
tecture is  the  art  of  building,  everything  which 
renders  building  easier  must  affect  the  architect. 
Iron  has  been  a too  recent  introduction  for  us  to 
be  able  at  present  to  fix  its  exact  position  in  our 
art,  but  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  turn  from 
it  with  disgust  because  with  its  advantages  it 
brings  a corresponding  train  of  difficolties. 
True  science,  ever  simple  and  suggestive,  cannot 
fail  to  assist  the  architect  if  he  will  follow  the 
great  principles  of  scientific  fitness.  Telford’s 
graceful  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits 
is  an  example  of  such  a success,  and  the 
ugliness  of  its  more  modern  neighbour  and  rival 
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is  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  its  neglect  of 
the  rule  which  has  given  in  Telford’s  case  so 
satisfactory  a result.  In  the  Britannia  Bridge 
the  useless  towers  are  unmeaning,  and  even  serve 
to  give  an  appearance  of  instability  5 for,  as  the 
tubes  pass  through  the  towers,  the  latter  have 
apparently  no  adequate  support.  [Of  coarse 
this  is  said  in  an  artistic  sense  only,  for,  no 
doubt,  the  engineer  has  taken  care  that  the 
towers  are  strong  enough.]  Here,  then,  we  have 
two  examples  of  scientific  construction  which 
well  deserve,  though  for  opposite  reasons,  the 
attentive  study  of  the  architectural  student. 
We  may  expect  from  scientific  construction  even 
more  daring  attempts  than  these;  and  indeed 
engineering  progress  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
though  the  feasibility  of  the  tubular  bridge  was 
doubted  when  first  proposed,  only  about  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  engineer  of 
to-day  would  copy  it. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  for  the  architect  to 
keep  abreast  with  science,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
combine  his  art  with  it.  When  we  contemplate 
some  of  the  appalling  structures  of  modem 
engineering  such  as  those  to  which  I have  before 
alluded,  we  may,  indeed,  ask  ourselves  in  dis- 
may,— Is  the  world  to  grow  uglier  as  it  grows 
older  ? The  only  way  to  prevent  this  misfortune 
is  for  art  and  science  to  go  hand  in  hand,  for 
the  architecture  of  the  future  must  perforce 
be  scientific.  The  great  Italian  architects 
were  scientific  as  well  as  architectnral. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  did  the  work  of  a modern 
engineer  in  draining  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
Branellesohi’s  dome  at  Florence  was  a soientiflo 
no  leas  than  an  architectnral  triumph,  and 
Michelangelo  at  St.  Peter’s  achieved  that  which 
had  not  been  done  before.  We  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  have  any  misgivings  for  the  future 
of  our  art  if  we  follow  it  with  zeal,  instruction, 
and  common  sense.  Truth  must  control,  ori- 
ginality mast  invent,  science  must  construct  it. 
Then  and  then  only  will  architecture  assert  its 
position  as  a living  art,  the  glory  of  all  times 
to  come,  as  of  all  ages  past.  To  achieve  this 
result  the  architect  must  work  fearlessly  and 
honestly,  and  he  must  think  for  himself.  You 
can  only  get  from  a man  that  which  is  in  him. 
Noble  thoughts  and  high  aspirations  can  alone 
lead  to  good  work,  and  without  these  it  is  idle 
to  hope  for  success.  Trusting  that  what  I have 
said  to  you  on  the  glorious  theme  of  architec- 
ture has  not  been  inconsistent  with  snob  aims,  I 
take  my  leave  of  yon.  Gentlemen,  as  I commenced 
with  the  expression  of  a sincere  hope  that  we 
may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Mr.  Scott  on  his  return  to  the  post  which  I 
have  partially  and  imperfectly  filled  in  his 
absence.  I will  only  add  one  word  at  parting 
by  asking  you  always  to  remember  that  truth, 
honesty,  and  refinement  are  the  necessary 
qualities  of  the  true  Christian  as  they  are  those 
of  the  real  artist. 


THE  ROMAN  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  treasurer’s  report,  July  1 to  December  31st, 
1870,  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  It 
shows  that  ont  of  the  balance  in  hand  on 
June  30bh,  of  28U.  IBs.  7d.,  payments  to  the 
extent  of  1751.  have  been  made,  of  which  a list 
is  given,  and  that  the  balance  in  hand  on  1st  of 
January,  was  1061.  IS3.  7d.  The  treasurer  says  : — 

“ In  order  to  give  emplojment  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Italian  Government  has  decided  on  giving  every  eucourage- 
ment  and  assistance  to  arobajology,  and  has  granted  the 
sum  of  IZ.OOOL  sterling  for  excavating  the  whole  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  with  the  slopes  round  it,  inelnding  the 
ancient  Via  Sacra  from  the  Forum  Romanoin  to  the  Colos- 
seum, but  it  limits  its  operations  to  that  part  of  Rome 
only,  of  which  it  proposes  to  make  a second  Pompeii,  of 
BO  mneh  greater  interist  that  it  is  so  much  more  historical. 
These  excavations  are  placed  onder  the  direction  of  Signor 
Rosa,  who  has  so  long  conducted  those  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French;  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  Signor  Toooo,  who 
found  the  additional  fragments  of  the  marble  plan  of 
Rome  of  the  fourth  century  a few  years  since,  and  Dr. 
Fabio  Qori,  who  has  for  some  years  had  the  direction  of 
the  workmen  employed  by  our  society  with  the  help  of  the 
Roman  Exploration  Fund.  These  gentlemen  are  all  now 
friendly  to  each  other  and  to  us  (although  they  have  not 
always  been  so) : they  have  power  to  give  ns  leave  to  etca- 
vate  in  any  other  part  of  Borne,  and  to  leave  open  what 
we  find,  which  has  never  been  permitted  before.  But  this 
is  on  condition  that  we  pay  the  owners  of  the  ground  the 
value  of  what  we  occupy  in  this  manner;  we  shall  there- 
fore now  require  larger  funds  than  ever." 

A list  is  given  of  fourteen  sites,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  excavate  and  leave  open  as  at 
Pompeii,  such  as  the  subterranean  chambers  and 
corridors  under  the  Great  Thermm  of  Caracalla  ; 
part  of  the  wall  of  Serviua  Tullius  between  the 
Ccelian  and  the  Aventine  j the  catacombs  of 
j Prtetextatus,  &o. 
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THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT, 

ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — The  Times,  in  an  article  of  the  20th 
■nit.,  alluded  to  the  mismanagement  alleged  to 
haye  occurred  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  this 
monument,  and  it  appears  that  the  whole  matter 
is  now  being  reconsidered.  In  regard  to  the 
general  design,  there  appears  to  be  no  novelty 
of  conception.  It  is  a “ replica,”  -with  some 
slight  variations,  of  the  tombs  to  the  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. 
•Consequently  the  chief  merit  and  beauty  of  the 
work  may  be  supposed  to  be  centred  in  the 
soulptnre  for  which  Mx’.  Stevens  is  so  eminent. 
Bub  the  position  of  the  Wellington  Monument, 
in  the  Consistory  Court,  is  the  most  unfortunate 
possible.  It  is  placed  in  the  middle,  with  the 
window  behind  it ! How,  then,  will  the  spec- 
tator be  able  to  appreciate  the  sculptnre  from 
the  north,  where  it  will  be  lost  in  shade ; or 
standing  on  the  sooth  side,  between  the  monu- 
ment and  the  window  in  the  narrow  space,  he 
•will  be  BO  near  as  not  to  be  able  to  apprehend 
the  proportions  and  relative  beauties  of  the 
several  parts ; and  no  shadows  will  fall  on  the 
sculpture  as  the  light  will  be  directly  in  front. 
Besides  which,  the  monument  being  between  the 
spectator  and  the  window,  the  group  will  pre- 
sent, even  as  it  partially  does  now,  a dark  mass, 
and  the  eye  will  be  dazzled  by  the  very  glare  of 
light  behind  it. 

No  position  could  be  more  unfortunate,  and  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  it  has  been  adopted 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  sculptor  and  con- 
sulting architect. 

The  consistory  court,  or  ohapel,  consists  of  an 
oblong,  terminated  at  the  ends  by  large  henii- 
oyoles  or  niches.  I venture  to  suggest  that  the 
portion  of  the  monument  now  erected  be  taken 
down,  and  the  position  altered  to  the  east,  B,  or 
west,  C,  just  in  front  of  the  diameter  or  centre 
of  the  niche  at  either  end.  There  the  monument 
would  receive  from  the  window  a direct  angular 
or  diagonal  light.  It  would  be  seen  from  the 
opposite  end  with  advantage,  and  it  would  catch 
the  eye  of  the  passer-by  going  along  the  aisle  or 
nave.  I should  consider  the  west  end,  C,  of  the 
court  the  preferable  one,  as  ensuring  the  sub- 
dued light  from  the  east  in  the  afternoon,  when 
moat  people  visit  the  cathedral.  The  expense 
incurred  now  by  the  change  would  be  incon- 
siderable,in  comparison  with  the  disappointment 
which  must  ensue  if  the  monument  be  retained 
in  its  present  disadvantageous  position.  I appeal 
4o  all  artists  and  men  of  taste  to  judge  of  this 
suggestion.  T.  L.  Doxaldsox. 


THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  PRICE-BOOK.* 
A PBiCE-BOOK  is  always  useful  as  a rough  and 
ready  reference ; but  it  can  seldom  be  mnoh 
more.  Circumstances  alter  cases  in  prices  as  in 
all  things  else,  and  that  which  is  the  price  of  a 
material  to-day  may  be  more  than  its  price,  or 
only  a part  of  it,  to-morrow,  or  in  another  place. 
A price-book,  therefore,  can  never  be  taken  as 
a conclusive  authority  on  contested  questions, 
save  in  exceptionally  lavonrable  correspondences 
of  facts.  With  this  limitation,  Atchley’s  Civil 
Engineer’s  Price-book  most  be  looked  upon  as 
very  convenient.  It  is  illustrated  with  plates 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  and  supplemented  with 
specifications  for  permanent  way,  for  telegraph 


* Atchley’s  " Civil  Engineer's  and  Contractor’s  Estimate 
and  Trice  Book,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Service.”  By  W. 
Davis  ilaskoll,  C.E.  London;  Lockwood  & Co.  1871. 
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materials,  and  for  works,  plant,  maintenance, 
and  working  of  a railway;  and  it  furnishes  an 
alphabetical  price-list  of  the  machinery,  plant, 
tools,  and  fittings  required  by  contractors  for  the 
exeontion  of  public  works.  Bub,  for  all  this,  it 
might  be  still  more  comprehensive. 

'The  rates  of  wages  in  the  various  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland  would  have  been  of  great 
service,  as  these  materially  affect  estimates ; 
London  prices  and  country  prices  being  two 
different  things.  A London  contractor  employed 
on  a large  work,  either  public  or  private,  will 
probably  base  his  tender  on  London  prices ; but 
he  may  employ  the  local  workmen  at  a greatly 
reduced  rate  of  pay,  and  thereby  make  a 
gain  ; or  he  may  throw  himself  out  of  a com- 
petition through  ignorance  of  the  difference. 
The  prices  of  cartage  should  have  been  given. 
Contracts  for  the  cartage  only  of  a work  are 
frequently  sublet,  and  general  information  on 
this  score  would  have  been  useful.  Tenders 
recently  taken  for  a small  work  in  the  north 
showed  the  wide  divergence  of  a full  third  of  the 
price.  The  estimates  for  the  mason’s  work 
varied  only  from  4001.  to  480Z. ; bub  the  estimates 
for  the  cartage,  though  all  the  contractors  knew 
the  locality  and  the  road  of  approach  to  the 
quarry,  varied  from  105L  to  305Z.  Prices 
actually  paid  iu  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
upon  specified  works  would  be  some  data  to  go 
upon.  The  rate  in  one  neighbourhood  wonld  be 
insufficient  to  make  the  work  one  of  genera) 
reference. 

Roof-slating  appears  to  be  omitted.  Here 
again  the  prices  given  at  the  quarries,  with  the 
rates  of  carriage  by  rail  and  water,  should  have 
been  quoted.  Slates  that  are  463.  per  1,000  at 
Portmadoo  become  sir  guineas  per  1,000  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  little  port  in  Northumber- 
land, whence  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  is 
supplied. 

The  price  quoted  for  lead  iu  plumbers’  work  is 
high  if  looked  at  as  au  average.  Milled  sheet 
lead  is  estimated  at  44-3.  6d.  per  cwb.  At  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, the  curreat  price  is  26a. ; 
and  283.  and  30s.  are  the  prices  in  the  surround- 
iog  part  of  that  town  and  county. 

Masonry,  with  its  difierent  gradat’ons  ofj 
excellence  of  workmanship,  is  calculated  at  a 
price  per  cubic  yard,  but  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  is  nob  stated.  There  is  not  more  face- 
walling  whether  they  are  1 ft.  thick  or  5 ft., 
consequently  there  must  be  a difference  in  value 
of  the  work.  In  the  north,  it  is  the  custom  to 
charge  by  the  superficial  yard  : not  by  tho  cubic 
yard.  Heights,  too,  muet  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  work  one  man  high  must  nosds  be 
of  a much  less  price  than  thatiuvolving  scaffold- 
ing. Every  practical  man  knows  that  the  price 
rises  as  the  scaffolding  rises  ; but  then  the  price- 
book is  intended  for  those  whose  practice  is  not 
so  incessant  as  to  make  refereixee  uneoessary. 
Bricks  are  estimated  as  costing  from  20a.  to  50a. 
per  1,000,  •whei'aas  there  ia  a greater  disparity 
than  this ; for  the  best  yellow  bricks  cost  OOa. 
per  1,000  ia  Yorkshire.  We  give  these  bints 
with  a view  of  increasing  tho  usefulness  of  the 
next  edition  of  the  work.  The  variation  in  the 
prices  of  labour,  cartage,  and  materials  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
valuable  information  calcu'ated  to  extend  the 
circulation  very  considerably  among  engineers 
and  others.  Book,  chapter  and  verse,  so  to 
speak,  are  always  acceptable  facta. 

, An  eye  has  been  given  to  the  great  public 
works  now  contemplated  and  in  course  of  execu- 
tion in  India ; and  as  a rough  idea  of  the  prices 
of  inateiidls  iu  that  land  of  engineering  promise 
ia  Letter  than  none,  this  book  will  be  useful  to 


those  who  are  thinking  of  seeking  their  fortune 
there.  Those,  too,  who  have  already  confronted 
the  jangle,  the  ghauts,  the  bullock  carta,  doolies, 
and  dusky  natives  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  may  find,  with  a sigh  of  relief, 
perhaps,  exactly  the  information  that  will  enable 
them  to  give  an  estimate  a closer  exactness. 
Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
section  on  the  contractor’s  plant,  which  the 
author  looks  upon,  and  justly,  as  a very  im- 
portant item  in  heavy  works.  Mr.  Haskoll  is 
the  author  of  several  volumes  on  professional 
snbjeots : his  word  is  entitled  to  respect ; all 
that  we  wish  is  that  he  had  given  his  net  a wider 
oast  before  he  drew  it  in.  He  has  had,  he  tells 
us,  four  years’  experience  on  engineering  works 
in  the  East,  and  personally  felt  the  want  of  a 
price-book,  and  observed  the  same  absence  of 
this  convenience  among  the  contractors’  agents 
there.  This  induced  him  to  compile  the  section 
in  question  with  extra  care.  Whether  a railway 
is  in  contemplation  near  Madrid  or  Madras, 
Bombay  or  Buenos  Ayres,  or  a telegraph  line  is 
thought  of  in  one  foreign  part  or  another,  the 
chances  are  that  the  plant  will  be  sent  out  from 
England.  Hence  these  prices  may,  reasonably, 
be  taken  as  the  bases  of  estimates  for  works  of 
the  kind. 


REPORT  OP 

THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

WATER. SUPPLY. 

The  supply  of  water  to  towns  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  important  enbjects  into  which 
the  Commission  could  inquire,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
The  recent  Water-Supply  Commission  did  not 
fully  deal  with  these  difficulties.  Moreover,  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  itself  is  increased  by  the 
nnoertainty  of  what  legislation  may  follow  tho 
recommendations  of  former  Commissions  in 
respect  of  water-shed  authorities  that  were  by 
them  recommended  to  be  formed  for  the  better 
management  and  protection  of  rivers.  For 
general  sanitary  purposes  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  constitute  the  board  of  guardians  the 
local  health  authority, — the  new  name  which  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  “ Sewer  Au- 
thority,” “Nuisance  Authority,”  &o., — where 
there  is  at  present  no  distinct  anChority,  such  as 
a local  board,  a town  oounoil,  or  a special 
drainage  district  board.  This  being  so,  and  the 
union  being  in  its  extent  an  aggregate  of  a 
number  of  parishes,  without  reference  to  such 
boundaries  as  would  most  properly  limit  the 
areas  of  watersheds,  the  difficulty  occurs  of 
making  the  areas  of  the  Local  Health  Authorities 
coincide  with  those  of  the  watersheds.  County 
boundaries  and  lines  of  watershed  are  often 
coincident ; and  of  the  650  unions  which  have 
been  formed,  no  less  than  200  overlap  county 
boundaries.  If  this  difficulty  did  not  exist,  a 
more  effective  arrangement  might  have  been 
made  by  giving  to  the  local  health  authorities 
some  control  over  the  regulation  of  rivers  and 
streams  within  their  districts,  and  the  Central 
Authority  a convenient  means  of  saperintendence 
I of  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  respective 
' local  authorities.  The  Central  Authority  is  pro- 
posed to  consist  of  one  minister  for  all  sanitary 
and  poor-law  purposes  combined  under  such  a 
title  as  will  clearly  indicate  his  position  ; and 
whether  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  under  his 
anthority  the  general  control  of  the  watersheds 
seems  at  present  to  be  undecided. 

“ It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  local  authorities 
must  have  the  duty  of  providing  adequate  water- 
supply  for  their  districts,  and  the  power  of 
applying  their  rates  for  such  purpose ; but  whilst 
conferring  on  them  adeqaate  powers  in  this 
respect,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
other  interests  besides  those  of  the  local 
authorities  and  the  water  consumers  to  be  con- 
sidered and  guarded.  Prima  facie,  each  district 
may  be  entitled  to  consume  so  much  of  the 
water  found  within  it  as  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  for  its  purpose.  It  may  acquire  the 
right  to  take  the  water,  either  by  agreement 
with  those  who  have  the  right  over  it,  or  by 
compulsory  process  where  those  parties  oppose. 
In  cases  where  the  exercise  of  compulsion  is 
necessary  the  process  for  taking  land  for  water 
purposes  has  hitherto  been  by  provisional  order, 
which  involves  a public  hearing  before  an  in- 
spector of  the  central  authority,  and  thus  in- 
cidentally gives  that  authority  a power  of  veto; 
but  whilst  it  would  be  well  to  retain  this  form  of 
oompulsion  in  the  future  law,  and  to  extend  it  to 
the  taking  of  water,  and  of  land  for  water  P’lf" 
poses,  beyond  the  district  of  the  authority,  it 
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appears  to  us  necessary  and  proper  that  the 
future  law  shonld  require  that  the  Watershed 
Authority  (if  any)  of  every  district  affected 
should  also  be  beard  by  the  ofl&oer  having  the 
conduct  of  the  inquiry  ; and  that  if  there  be  no 
Watershed  Authority,  then  it  shonld  be  the  ex- 
press duty  of  that  officer  and  of  the  Central 
Authority  to  try  the  question,  not  merely  as  one 
between  the  water  owner  and  the  water  con- 
sumer immediately  at  issue,  but  also  with 
reference  to  other,  perhaps  much  wider  interests ; 
and  if  this  be  necessary  in  cases  where  the  local 
authority  and  the  owner  are  at  issue,  much  more 
might  it  be  needful  to  require  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  some  public  department  where  those  parties 
are  agreed.”  The  Commissioners  further  remark 
that  “ An  illustration  of  the  mischief  which  may 
arise  from  allowing  agreements  for  the  taking  of 
water  for  public  supply  without  the  sanction 
of  some  tribunal  which  would  weigh  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  afforded  by  the  Cheltenham  and 
Gloucester  Water  Bill,  which  came  before  Par- 
lianient  in  1865,  and  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  ground  that  it  proposed  to 
sanction  the  taking  of  1,000,000  gallons  per  day 
at  a spot  near,  indeed,  to  Cheltenham,  but  in 
another  watershed,  and  belonging  to  the  sources 
of  the  London  water  supply.” 

We  may  remark  that  a similar  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water 
Supply,  in  their  report  of  1869,  where  they  say 
(p.  i24-),  ‘‘It  appears  to  us  that  the  Legislature 
shonld  always  jealously  watch  any  proposal  for 
a town  taking  water  from  a gathering-ground  at 
a distance  from  it,  lest  by  so  doing  it  may  deprive 
other  places  nearer  to  such  gathering-ground  of 
their  more  natural  source  of  supply;’’  and  they 
quote  Mr.  Bateman’s  words,  in  the  case  of  the 
Liverpool  Waterworks,  which  are  these  : — " I 
think  that  it  was  altogether  wrong  that  Liver- 
pool should  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  this 
district ” (the  Riviogton  district)  “because 
Dnrwen,  Accrington,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  and 
many  other  places,  are  large  and  flourishing 
towns  closely  contiguous  to  the  Liverpool  gather- 
ing-grounds, the  whole  district  having  a dense 
population,  where  the  inhabitants  can  only  look 
to  this  little  cluster  of  hills  for  a supply  of  water. 
Liverpool  has  put  its  paw  upon  that  supply,  and 
has  very  considerably  limited  the  power  of  the 
surrounding  districts  getting]an  additional  supply 
of  water.” 

Other  evidence  was  given  before  this  latter 
Commission  to  the  same  effect,  which  may,  per- 
haps, have  had  its  effect  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  to  report  against  Mr.  Bateman’s 
own  scheme  for  bringing  a supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis  from  the  head  of  the  river 
Severn,  and  that  of  other  engineers  from  other 
distant  sources,  and  recording  their  opinion  that 
there  was  plenty  of  water  within  the  Thames 
watershed  for  the  metropolitan  supply,  with- 
out touching  on  the  rights  of  other  districts. 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  remark  that, 

“ Should  no  Watershed  Authority  be  created, 
we  rely  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  Central 
Authority,  who,  upon  application  made,  wonld 
not  confine  itself  to  narrow  and  technical  views 
of  the  relations  between  two  interests  which 
may  come  more  immediately  into  competition, 
but  would  take  into  the  field  of  survey  the  entire 
distiict,  with  the  varied  and  complex  conditions 
which  each  case  will  present.” 

After  enumeratiug  the  clauses  of  the  Water- 
works  Glauses  Acts  of  1847  and  1863,  which 
they  recommend  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
statute,  the  Commissioners  remark  that  these 
Acts  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground  ; and  that, 
since  1863,  several  local  Acts  have  been  obtained 
which  contain  many  new  provisions,  which  sug- 
gests that  another  Waterworks  Clauses  Act 
should  be  passed  embodying  them,  and  the  whole 
subject  reviewed.  The  deatrnotion  of  life  and 
property  which  resulted  from  the  bursting  of 
the  Bradffeld  reservoir,  caused  an  inquiry,  in 
1865,  by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  they  recommended  that  plans  and  sections 
of  all  large  reservoirs  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Home  Office,  or  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  show- 
ing the  intended  mode  of  construction ; that  a 
competent  person  should  be  sent  down  by  one  of 
these  departments  to  examine  the  site  ; that  the 
plans,  with  the  observations  of  such  person, 
shonld  be  laid  before  the  committee  on  the  Bill ; 
that  the  works  shonld  be  inspected  during  their 
progress;  that  the  reservoir  should  not  be  filled 
without  the  sanction  of  the  London  authorities  ; 
and  that  the  Home  Office  or  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  exercise  adequate  supervision  over  all 
such  reservoirs;  and  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend that  those  provisions  should  be  embodied 


in  the  new  statute,  but  referriog  always  and  only 
to  the  Central  Authority,  instead  of  to  either  of 
the  departments  above  named. 

A very  useful  suggestion,  which  we  ourselves 
have  more  than  once  made  in  the  Builder,  is  that 
the  local  authority  shall  be  empowered  to  pro- 
vide rain-water  tanks,  or  to  compel  the  provision 
of  them  by  the  owners  or  builders  of  detached 
cottages.  But  we  certainly  do  not  see  why  suoh 
a useful  provision  should  be  limited  to  detached 
cottages.  Every  house  that  has  a backyard 
should  be  included,  wherever  situated.  It  would 
probably  reduce  the  consumption  of  other  water 
by  one-tenth  at  the  least,  and  where  water  has 
to  be  pumped  for  the  supply  of  a town  a reduction 
of  one-tenth  of  the  ooal  consumed  is  a material ' 
item.  And  another  good  feature  in  this  proposi- 
tion is  that  it  would  reduce  flood  waters  in  drains 
and  sewers,  which  ought  to  be  flushed  more 
systematically. 

In  point  of  quality  it  is  recommended  that  the 
central  authority  shonld  extend  to  the  whole 
country  such  examinations  as  are  now  made 
of  the  London  waters.  “ Were  an  extensive 
analysis  of  water  for  domestic  nso  to  take  place, 
there  is  no  donbt  that  many  sources  now  but 
little  suspected  would  prove  to  be  poisonous  or 
unwholesome,  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  in 
many  districts  would  be  fully  accounted  for; 
indeed,  the  establishment  of  a few  laboratories 
for  this  and  other  purposes  seems  eminently 
desirable.” 

This  Commission,  like  all  those  who  have  gone 
before  them,  urge  the  necessity  of  a constant 
supply,  as  distinguished  from  the  system  of 
intermittent  supply  which  prevails  in  Loudon, 
and  state  that  owners  of  (house)  property  in  low 
localities  neglect  to  provide  a proper  supply,  or 
access  to  a proper  supply,  of  water  either  within 
or  in  fit  proximity  to  the  honses.  As  to  wells 
within  reach  of  the  soakage  from  cesspools,  the 
Commission  feel  bound  to  direct  attention  to  the 
evidence,  which  proves  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  soakage  from  privies  and  cesspools  into 
wells ; and  they  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  in  the  new  statute  to  prevent  houses  in 
conntry  districts  being  occupied  without  some 
supply  of,  or  access  to,  wholesome  water. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA. 

THEATRE,  OF  LIVERPOOL,  AND  ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  THEATRES  GENE- 
RALLY.* 

The  floor  of  the  stage  should  rake  from  back 
to  front,  for  the  puip  jse  of  assisting  the  perspec- 
tive effects,  and  giving  greater  ease  to  the 
performers  in  various  actions,  particularly  in 
dancing — 1 in  26  I find  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory gradient.  This  inolination  oansaa  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  whole  of  the  stage  to 
bear  forward, — a tendency  increased  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  longitudinal  tie?,  which,  as 
the  bridges  and  sinks  have  to  work  transversely, 
must  be  dispensed  with.  To  prevent  this 
bearing  forward,  the  stage  joists  are  ns-ually 
locked  (as  it  is  termed)  with  iron  hooks  from 
joist  to  joist  the  whole  length  of  the  stage,  and 
before  any  bridge  or  out  can  be  used,  those 
fastenings  between  the  joists  of  such  bridge  or 
cut  must  bo  undone,  and  a most  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  working  it  is  in  this  mechanical  age. 
Ou  reference  to  a section  taken  through  the 
stage,  you  will  notice  the  uprights  at  various 
distances  to  support  the  joists.  At  the  Alexandra 
I placed  these  uprights  2 in.  out  of  the  perpou- 
dicnlar,  so  that  before  any  strain  could  push 
them  forward  it  must  first  push  them  up,  a ten- 
dency which  wonld  be  resisted  by  the  flooring. 
This  plan  answered  well  for  a year  or  so,  and  I 
learnt  only  a few  months  ago  that  they  were 
obliged  to  lock  the  joists  in  the  old  fashion, 
the  necessity  being  caused,  I fancy,  by  the 
gradual  giving  and  loosening  of  the  joints, 
and  most  probably  shrinking  of  the  timber. 
I have  a plan  which  I anticipate  will  answer, 
but  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing.  Instead  of  the  sliders  working  in  the 
usual  way,  I should  fix  an  iron  fillet  on  the 
edges  working  in  a groove : thus  each  slider  forms 
its  own  lock  between  its  joists.  I should  very 
much  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a 
wronght-iron  stage.  I feel  convinced  that  more 
rigidity,  and  consequently  more  perfect  working, 
could  be  secured  in  iron  than  in  any  other 
material ; but  I am  afraid  it  wonld  be  difficult 
to  find  a manager  willing  to  go  to  the  requisite 
expense.  The  mezzanine  floor  should  be  only 
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about  6 ft.  6 in.  under  the  stage,  so  that  should 
any  lever,  rope,  or  slider  go  wrong,  the  men 
below  could  at  onoe  reach  the  defective  part 
without  the  trouble  or  time  necessary  to  fetch  a 
ladder.  I do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  me- 
chanical details  of  the  working  of  a stage.  I 
could  well  write  a paper  as  long  os  this  on  this 
subject  alone.  This  department  is,  perhaps, 
more  that  of  the  stage  carpenter  than  the 
architect’s.  My  interest  in  my  subject  has, 
however,  caused  me  to  make  a specialty  of  this 
department,  and  I have  endeavoured  to  make 
various  improvements  in  it,  and  I trust  with 
snccess. 

The  painting-room  is  on  one  side  of  the  stage. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  if 
placed  at  the  end ; but  I had  not  sufficient 
depth  to  do  BO.  The  size,  of  course,  is  ruled  by 
the  size  of  the  cloth.  Especial  care  shonld  be 
taken  that  the  frame  is  high  enough  to  have  the 
canvas  stretched  in  one.  It  is  very  frequent, 
in  fact  very  general,  in  most  painting-rooms, 
that  when  painting  a cloth  it  has  to  be  done  in 
twice,  a defect  which  increases  the  working  ex- 
penses, since  not  only  have  the  carpenters  to 
move  the  cloth  after  it  hM  been  once  stretched, 
but  the  artist  also  must  work  at  bis  pioture  in 
patches,  and  stop  at  a certain  line,  however 
much  it  may  interfere  with  bis  painting.  In 
architeotural  subjects  this  is  particularly  annoy- 
ing, as  I myself  have  experienced.  I recolleot 
some  years  ago  painting  a scene  : it  was  a town 
scene,  with  a tower  rising  high  into  the  picture. 
The  first  12  ft.  were  stretched  only  (this  being 
the  depth  that  the  frame  was  short  in  height), 
and  oonEequently  I had  to  guess  the  posi' ion  of 
the  vanishiog  point,  as  I could  get  none  until  I 
got  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture. 

If  I were  to  consult  any  artiste,  particularly 
an  opera  singer,  about  the  requirements  of  a 
new  theatre,  the  first  thing  that  would  be 
earnestly  impressed  upon  me  would  be  the  neoes- 
sity  of  having  the  dressing-rooms  very  comfort- 
able and  very  conveniently  disposed.  There 
must  be  no  draught,  tho  rooms  mast  be  within 
easy  access  of  tho  stage,  the  steps  concluoting 
to  them  must  bo  as  few  as  possible,  and  they 
mnet  be  away  from  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the 
dressing-rooms  of  the  chorus,  ballet,  or  supers. 
Very  necessary  it  is  to  give  these  matters  full 
consideration.  In  the  Alexandra  the  space 
would  not  allow  me  to  arrange  these  rooms  as  I 
should  have  wished.  I was  able  to  get  only  one 
dressing-room  on  the  stage  level : this,  of  course, 
the  prima  donna  or  star  would  have,  and  I got 
called  over  the  coals  by  one  of  the  Italian  Operaj 
troupe  for  not  providing  a second  one,  a certain 
lady  thinking  she  was  quite  as  much  entitled  to 
this  room  as  another  certain  lady.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  desirable  that  at  least  four  such  rooms, 
two  for  ladies  and  two  for  gentlemen,  should  be 
provided.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  ballet  and 
chorus-room  should,  if  possible,  bo  at  the  end  of 
the  stage,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little  noise 
as  possible.  A sense  of  propriety  will  also  suggest 
that  the  dressiug-rooms  for  males  and  females 
should  be  approached  by  different  staircases. 

Two  green-rooms  should  be  provided,  one  for 
the  principals  and  one  for  the  ballet,  &o.,  as  the 
upper  ten  are  very  aristocratic  in  their  notions, 
and  do  not  like  mixing  with  tho  middio  orders, 

I have  constantly  seen  the  green-room,  when 
there  fa  only  one,  deserted  by  the  principals  on 
this  account.  They  prefer  to  retire  to  their  own 
dressing-rooms  during  the  intervals  when  they 
are  not  required  on  the  stage.  In  this  respect 
the  Alexandra  is  deficient. 

The  musical  portion  of  a performance  having 
now  attained  such  a degree  of  excellence  ia 
every  well-appointed  theatre,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  orchestra  should  be  of  suffioient  capaoity 
to  accommodate  the  full  complement  of  musi- 
cians for  a powerful  and  well-balanced  band.  Id 
connexion  with  the  orchestra  there  should  be 
a rcom  for  tho  assembling  of  the  musicians  and 
for  tuning,  so  placed  that  tho  sound  of  the 
instruments  should  nob  be  within  hearing  of  the 
audience,  and  another  room  for  practising. 
There  should  also  be  a library  for  musical  li'cia- 
turo  and  score,  which,  it  is  indispensable,  shonld 
be  fireproof.  For  want  of  this  provUion,  the 
disastrous  fires  at  Covent  Garden  and  Her 
Majesty’s  destroyed  priceless  musical  treasures. 
The  orchestra  itself  is  about  9 in.  below  the  level 
of  the  stalls,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  view 
of  those  sitting  in  the  front  rows.  It  sh  luld  b& 
constructed  like  a huge  box,  giving  thereby  a 
greater  fnlness  of  sound.  We  all  know  how 
much  louder  the  sound  of  a musical-box  is  when 
placed  upon  a box  than  on  some  solid  non- 
vibrating substance. 
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The  different  workshops  are  important  append- 
ages to  the  theatre.  The  carpenters’  shop  in 
the  Alexandra  is  placed  below  the  stage  on  the 
mezzanine  floor.  It  was  here  I had  the  most 
room,  with  a good  light.  If  it  could  have  been 
placed  on  a level  with  the  stage,  it  would  have 
been  more  convenient,  as  there  is  some  difficulty, 
in  its  present  position,  in  getting  out  the  large 
pieces  of  framework  that  are  so  constantly  being 
used  in  a theatre. 

The  pi’operty  department  is  perhaps  as  impor- 
tant as  any,  and  requires  more  room  than  any 
other,  both  for  storage  and  making.  I may  ex- 
plain that  the  term  properties  implies  evei’ything 
movable  on  a stage,  not  scenery,  from  an  elephant 
to  an  inkstand.  These  accumulate  very  fast. 
Some  of  them  are  very  costly,  so  that  there 
should  be  sufficient  room  to  store  them  carefully 
away.  There  should  also  be  a small  room  near 
to  the  prompter,  so  that  the  properties  required 
for  the  night’s  performance  may  be  close  at 
band.  There  is  a want  in  the  Alexandra  of  a 
good-sized  room,  for  the  stowing  away  of  furni 
ture.  In  the  rapid  change  of  scenes  there  is 
necessarily  an  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and 
as  we  have  now  sometimes  on  the  stage  rooms 
famished  as  elegantly  as  in  a private  house, 
special  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  this.  A well- 
lighted  room  of  ample  size  is  all  necessary  for 
the  making  of  properties.  The  position  of  this 
is  not  of  great  importance,  care  being  taken  to 
have  an  ample  passage  from  it  to  the  stage,  to 
allow  for  the  moving  of  bulky  articles,  such  as 
the  elephant  before  alluded  to.  You  will  see 
that  I have  placed  this  room  behind  the  gallery, 
whore  there  happened  to  bo  the  greatest  space  : 
it  is  well  lighted  from  above. 

The  gas  arrangements  for  the  stage  are  very 
important : the  ordinary  method  adopted  is 
perhaps  the  best,  by  means  of  borders, 
wing-lights,  and  float  or  foot  lights.  The 
latter  in  the  Alexandra  is  somewhat  novel, 
which  I devised,  and  ilessrs.  Defries  carried 
out  and  patented.  This  is  a section  of  it.  A 
channel  behind  the  barncra  leads  into  a flue 
built  in  the  wall,  which  draws  off  the  vitiated  and 
heated  air ; in  front  are  two  frames  filled  in  with 
coloured  glasses,  worked  by  a lever  from  the 
prompter’s  box,  as  the  effects  may  be  required. 
The  top  of  the  burner  is  on  a level  with  the 
stage,  and  the  top  of  the  iron  box  5 in.  above, 
so  that  the  view  is  very  slightly  impeded,  and 
from  no  part  of  the  house  can  the  flicker  of  the 
flame  be  seen.  Each  particular  border  or  wiug 
light  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure,  or  the 
front  two  of  either  can  bo  governed  by  one  tap, 
or  the  whole  of  either  can  be  regulated  also  by 
one  tap,  or  the  whole  together  are  again  under 
the  command  of  one  tap. 

Besides  the  gas  lighting,  it  is  now  very  im- 
portant that  the  architect  should  make  provision 
for  the  lime  light.  In  the  Alexandra,  the  gas 
metci's  are  placed  in  the  cellar  below  the  stage, 
perhaps  as  convenient  a place  as  could  be  found. 
Supply  pipes  for  the  two  gases  are  laid  in  the 
usual  way,  each  lantern  having  india-rubber 
tubes  to  attach  to  the  supply  pipes.  A work- 
room should  be  supplied  for  the  gasman ; it  is 
here  on  the  cellar-floor  level,  with  a forge,  the 
latter  being  very  necessary,  as  the  gasman  has 
to  work  all  kinds  of  metal  work,  and  a clever 
gasman  will  be  able  to  make  armour  and  arms. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  light  all  the  gas 
by  electricity  ; a saving  of  gas  would  be  effected, 
and  a great  source  of  danger  from  fire  averted. 
I hope  to  see  this  done  before  long,  there  is  no 
practical  difficulty  that  I can  see. 

The  very  important  questions  of  ventilation 
and  heating  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  The 
Alexandra  is  heated  by  hot  air.  I adopted  this 
in  preference  to  bot-water  pipes,  as  it  is  more 
rapid  in  its  effect  and  the  currents  more  easily 
regulated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  beat  a 
theatre  for  a short  time  before  the  audience 
assemble.  The  people  and  gas  keep  it  warm 
enough  afterwards  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  to  get  rid  of  the  products  of  the 
gas  and  vitiated  air.  The  usual  way  of  ab- 
stracting the  vitiated  air  in  a theatre  is  by  a 
ventilating  shaft  over  the  chandelier  or  euq- 
bumer.  The  heat  of  the  gas  in  the  sun-light 
causes  a strong  current,  and  no  doubt  effectually 
draws  away  a great  amount  of  foul  air.  But 
after  the  audience  has  assembled  some  time,  the 
moment  the  curtain  is  raised  a great  rush  of 
comparatively  cool  and  fresh  air  finds  its  way 
from  the  stage,  and  naturally  flows  towards  the 
centre  light,  and  is  at  once  carried  off,  and  thus 
to  a groat  extent  wasted.  Some  penetrates 
under  the  boxes,  and  causes  eddies  and  currents  ; 
but  these  are  currents  of  foul  air,  as  there  is  no 


regular  current  from  the  different  circles,  where 
the  audience  really  are,  for  the  above-named 
reason.  I therefore  nearly  closed  the  shaft 
above  the  sunlight,  so  that  the  fresh  air  from  the 
stage,  and  the  channels  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  flowed  at  once  to  the  different 
circles,  at  the  back  of  which  I provided  outlets 
into  flues,  which  above  the  ceiling  went  into  the 
great  shaft  above  the  sunlight,  and  thus  utilized 
the  heating  power  generated.  By  adopting  this 
course,  I simply  took  advantage  of  the  natural 
current  of  air;  for  instead  of  the  stream  of  air 
flowing  towards  the  sunlight  (as  there  is 
practically  no  outlet  in  that  direction),  it  must 
flow  towards  those  which  are  provided  at  the 
back  of  the  tiers:  thus  all  conflicting  currents 
are  avoided,  and  the  ventilation  is  sustained  and 
maintained  in  one  direction.  I may  here  remark 
that  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  for  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  and  a proper  system  of 
stand-pipes  in  case  of  fire.  The  ordinary  system 
adopted  is  as  perfect  as  any  I know.  As  many 
turncocks  as  possible  should  be  provided  with 
hose  ready  attached.  In  a theatre  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish  a fire  if  taken  in  time.  There 
are  more  nevrrow  escapes  in  theatres  than  the 
public  are  usually  aware  of.  A prevalent  idea 
exists  that  scenery  is  very  inflammable.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  The  paint  used — distemper — is 
not  easily  combustible.  I have  tested  a piece  of 
canvas  covered  with  paint,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  burn,  impossible  to  set  in  a flame  : it  will 
smoulder.  What  makes  a theatre  so  liable  to 
fire  is  the  quantity  of  wood,  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  throughout  the  bouse;  that  on  the 
stage  could  scarcely  be  better  disposed  for  catch- 
ing fire,  with  its  light  scantlings  and  air  spaces 
between.  As  water  is  now  abrindantly  used  in 
sceuio  effects,  it  is  well  to  provide  a large  cistern 
for  an  ample  immediate  supply,  and  to  lay,  as  I 
have  done  at  the  Alexandra,  a drain,  with  an 
eye  iu  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  carry  away  the 
waste  water. 

I have  alluded  to  the  difficult  question  of 
acoustics ; fortunately  the  general  form  of  a 
theatre  is  most  favourable  to  the  conveying  of 
sound.  It  is  said  that  there  should  be  as  little 
raised  decoration  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  surface  for  the  passage  of  sound,  and  to 
this  the  perfection  of  the  aoouatio  properties  of 
Her  Majesty’s  late  Theatre  was  in  a great 
measure  attributed.  I am  doubtful  whether  this 
was  the  cause,  as  the  whole  of  the  boxes, — and 
the  theatre  was  almost  all  boxes, — were  hungwith 
curtains,  the  worst  conduotor  of  sound,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  good  effects  of  the 
level  surfaces  of  painted  ornament,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  painted  on  canvas,  a non-con- 
ducting medium.  I attribute  its  perfection  to 
its  form,  and  the  boxes  and  fronts  being  made  of 
wood  ; and  this  accounts  for  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  gutted  by  the  fire. 

I am  strongly  in  favour  of  raised  decorations. 
In  my  opinion  no  similarly  rich  effect  can  be 
attained  by  any  painting,  however  good.  And  if 
the  painting  be  not  of  a very  first-class  style, 
which  is  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  if  obtained 
very  expensive,  it  has  a tawdry  effect,  and  re- 
sembles ordinary  paper  - banging  ornament. 
At  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  the  panels  in  the 
box-fronts  are  filled  in  with  blue  tufted  satin, 
which  gives  a very  rich  effect,  and  is  not  expen- 
sive. I was  at  first  a little  afraid  that  this 
would  interfere  with  the  sound.  But  I argued 
that  if  the  mass  of  loose  drapery  at  Her 
Majesty’s  late  Theatre  had  not  that  effect,  the 
satin  panels  would  not  either,  and  the  result 
proved  that  I was  correct. 

I cannot  here  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
you  an  extract  from  the  Times  of  October  22nd, 
1867.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Oxenford,  the  Times' 
theatrical  critic,  had  paid  a visit  to  the  American 
theatres,  and  written  various  notices  on  them. 
The  following  extract  was  written  on  his  return, 
and  is  dated  from  Liverpool : — “ Having  now 
completed  my  tour  of  the  New  York  theatres, 
the  most  fitting  conclusion  to  my  short  series  of 
letters  will,  1 think,  be  an  enumeration  of  the 
results  I deduce  from  my  observations  and  in- 
quiries. I give  this  in  the  form  of  a report, 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  self- 
repetition,  or  even  of  self-correotion,  if  this  letter 
be  compared  with  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bowry,  the  New 
York  theatres,  considered  as  edifices,  furnish 
models  which  the  London  architect  would  do 
well  to  imitate,  es  they  are  light,  commodious, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  audience  a good  view  of  the  stage.  The 
theatres  in  London  that  moatlyresemble  them  are 


Astley’a,  iu  its  present  condition,  and  the  small 
house  at  Highbury  Barn.  But  a far  better  imi- 
tation, one  indeed  that  exceeds  the  originals,  is 
the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  in  which  the 
lightness  of  the  American  house  is  qualified  by 
gorgeous  ‘ appointments  ’ scarcely  to  be  matched 
anywhere.” 

I may  here  remark  that  I have  never  been  to 
America,  nor  have  I ever  seen  any  drawing  of 
an  American  theatre. 


SIAINED  GLA^S  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
MODERN  ART. 

At  the  London  Institution  some  very  agree- 
able conversazioni  are  being  held,  whereat  papers 
are  read  and  many  interesting  matters  exhibited. 
At  one  of  the  gatherings,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr. 
H.  Holiday  lectured  “ On  Stained  Glass  mslhe- 
tioally  considered  with  reference  to  Modern  Art.” 
The  lecturer  dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the 
materials  dealt  with  in  art;  hence  stained  glass 
was  nob  to  be  made  to  look  like  mosaic  work  or 
an  oil  painting.  After  describing  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  art  of  glass-painting  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Holiday  pointed  to  the  improve- 
ments that  had  been  effected  through  Mr. 
Winston,  Messrs.  Powell  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Barne 
Jones.  Speaking  of  what  is  still  done,  he  con- 
tinued : — 

Some  of  the  leading  stained-glass  firms  possess 
among  their  members  artists  of  considerable 
ability,  who  use  every  effort  to  keep  the  work 
executed  under  their  superioteudence  up  to  a 
good  standard ; but  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
mannerisms  where  a large  quantity  of  work  is 
oonstautly  being  produced  appears  to  be 
enormous.  Many  houses,  I fear,  act  on  this 
painfully  commercial  principle ; they  have  no 
objeotioD  to  produce  good  work ; they  would 
rather  do  so  if  their  clients  will  pay  for  it : it 
would  be  more  to  their  credit ; but  if  a window 
is  asked  for  which  must  be  cheap,  they  do  not 
represent  to  their  customer  that  if  it  be  cheap  it 
must  also  be  of  modest  pretensions ; that  he 
must  be  content  with  a single  subject  or  figure 
in  the  centre,  and  must  allow  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  to  be  filled  with  white  glass,  treated 
in  a simple  and  inexpensive  manner.  They 
kuow  their  customer  well ; when  he  asks  for  a 
cheap  window,  he  does  not  want  to  forego  any- 
thing bub  quality  : he  will  have  the  space  filled 
with  subjects  and  colours,  and  cares  nothing 
whether  one  or  the  other  be  artistic. 

To  insist  that  they  will  only  do  good  work, 
and  that  if  he  wishes  to  give  less  money  be 
must  have  less  of  it,  might  risk  the  loss  of  their 
customer:  so  they  reject  this  unbusiness-like  and 
Quixotic  course  of  action,  aud  proceed  to  execute 
a window  marvellously  cheap  and  marvellously 
hideous.  Such  firms,  when  they  receive  an 
important  order,  with  instructions  that  no  ex- 
pense is  to  be  spared,  place  the  designs  in  the 
hands  of  a professional  artist,  employ  their  moat 
able  glass-painters  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
and  allow  none  but  the  beet  gla^s  to  be  used. 

In  works  of  secondary  importance,  bub  where 
they  desire  to  do  themselves  credit,  the  design 
will  be  given  to  a draughtsman  engaged  on  the 
premises,  who,  having  a facility  in  sketching  a 
subject,  has  been  educated  to  produce  more  or 
less  successful  imitations  of  the  early  styles ; 
and  as  much  expense  is  avoided  by  this  means, 
probably  the  firm  can  afford  good  glass,  and  the 
result  is  a window  wholly  uninteresting,  but  nob 
violently  offensive. 

But  in  the  many  oases  where  cheapness  is  the 
only  condition  insisted  on,  the  cartoon  will  be 
produced  by  some  lad  apprenticed  bo  the  trade 
of  drawing  distorted  limbs,  whose  ideas  about 
art  are  on  a par  with  those  of  the  average 
crossing-sweeper,  and  the  dreadful  thing  which 
he  calls  his  cartoon  is  made  still  more  terrible 
in  the  process  of  execution  by  the  employment 
of  all  the  coarsest  and  crudest  colours  kept  in 
stock.  Not  only  is  this  system  common,  bat  I 
doubt  not  that  those  who  act  upon  it  believe 
that  they  are  honestly  doing  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them.  Probably  any  effort  to  show  such  men 
that  the  deliberate  production  of  bad  art,  know- 
ing it  to  be  bad,  is  immoral,  would  be^  simply 
thrown  away.  They  would  consider  it  quite 
sufficient  to  urge  that,  if  their  clients  liked  it, 
and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  how  could  i b 

dUhoueat  to  supply  them  with  it  ? . 

There  are  also  houses  where  no  good  wor 
even  attempted,  where  the 
draughtsmen  and  painters  are  engao 
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factaring  the  kind  of  window  which  I last  de- 
scribed. “ Bat  these,”  yoQ  will  say,  “ are  surely 
employed  only  on  obscnre  chnrohes  in  provincial 
towns  ?”  Not  at  ail ; it  is  in  onr  cathedrals  that 
you  mast  look  for  their  prodnctions.  Some  of 
the  largest  windows  in  Westminster  Abbey  are 
of  this  kind.  They  abound,  also,  in  fashionable 
chnrohes,  and  will  abound  so  long  as  the  public 
cannot  discern  between  good  work  and  bad. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sarprising  that 
many  persons,  whose  common  sense  enables 
them  to  see  the  folly  of  filling  a window  with 
caricatures  of  archaic  drawing,  should  be  carried 
away  by  the  contrasts  presented  by  the  Mnnich 
glass.  There  they  find  excellent  drawing,  and 
the  colour,  though  not  fine,  is  not  so  offensive  as 
that  of  most  of  the  glass  produced  here. 

Probably  those  who  have  been  concerned  in 
filling  some  of  the  windows  of  St.  Paul’s  with 
Munich  glass  felt  in  this  way;  and  one  of  the 
lamentable  results  of  the  reckless  production  of 
worthless  art  here  is,  that  in  fiying  from  one 
error  there  seems  a strong  likelihood  that  many 
people  will  only  run  into  another.  Seeing  that 
cheap  windows  designed  here  by  young  appren- 
tices are  worthless,  and  that,  by  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
first  artists  in  Mnnich,  something  much  better 
can  be  obtained,  they  naturally  adopt  the  latter 
course,  where  good  work  is  wanted  and  funds 
are  abundant, — natnrally,  that  is,  if  there  is  no 
other  course  open  j but  they  seem  to  forgot  that 
another  course  may  be  open  5 that  perhaps,  if 
designs  by  our  best  artists  were  compared  with 
those  by  the  Munich  apprentices,  the  difference 
might  be  in  our  favour.  Unfortunately,  the 
attractions  of  Munich  glass  are  too  apparent. 
When  taste  has  once  been  vitiated,  it  is  much 
easier  to  accept  a fallacy  than  a truth  ; and  it  is 
this  very  vice  in  the  style,  this  fatal  hankering 
after  the  effects  of  an  oil-painting,  which  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  Mnnich  school,  and  renders 
their  progress  to  anything  good  impossible ; it 
is  this  very  error  which  causes  it  to  be  so 
popnlar  with  persons  of  imperfect  artistic  edu- 
cation. 

I have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  qualities  to 
be  sought  after  or  avoided  in  dealing  with 
various  materials,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  principle  that  all  art  is  radically 
bad  in  which  the  exigencies  of  the  material  are 
not  recognised,  and  in  which  the  beauties  of  the 
material  are  neglected  ; also  that  that  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  art  which  is  not  produced  by 
artists, — at  least,  where  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
is  concerned,  though  I should  use  the  word  artist 
in  the  moat  liberal  sense,  to  include  all  who  pro- 
duce works  of  beauty.  But  we  now'  come  to 
another  branch  of  our  inquiry, — the  mode  in 
which  the  figure  may  be  treated  in  arts  where  a 
limitation  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  material. 
If  we  cannot  produce  the  almost  unlimited 
effects  of  oil  painting,  if  we  consider  our  first 
inquiry  as  to  whether  an  art  should  be  infiuenced 
by  the  material  with  which  it  deals  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  having  settled 
this  point,  wa  consult  early  art  na  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  imitation  which  is  admissible,  a 
variety  of  answers  appear,  and  we  find  ourselves 
perplexed  by  tbe  vexed  question  of  styles.  In 
order  to  make  tbe  present  diflSculty  understood, 
I must  briefly  review  the  changes  of  style  which 

have  taken  place  in  stained  glass Having, 

then,  various  styles  to  study  and  choose  from, 
which  shall  we  adopt,  admitting  them  all  to  be 
good  ? If  you  ask  this  question  of  most  persons 
who  have  the  management  of  stalued-glass 
works,  they  will  tell  you  the  answer  is  obvious. 
Tour  style  most  depend  on  your  architecture  : if 
you  are  working  in  a church  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentnry,  or  in  a modern  church  in  the 
same  style,  your  glass  must  be  like  that  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century.  If  your  building  is  later, 
your  glass  must  be  later ; no  rule  oan  be  simpler. 
But  let  ns  consider  again : the  fourteenth- 
oentnry  style  grew  natnrally  and  gradually  out 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  If  this  was  tbe  case 
when  the  transition  was  complete,  all  artists  of 
the  later  period  worked  in  harmony;  so  that 
those  who  study  these  things  cau  tell  at  a glance 
within  a few  years  when  any  particular  window 
was  made.  This  wonld  cerrainlybe  admitted. 
A fourteenth-century  artist,  then,  always  worked 
in  the  style  of  his  own  age,  wherever  his  window 
was  to  be  fixed.  " Certainly.”  And  did  not, 
and  probably  could  not,  design  in  the  manner  of 
an  artist  of  the  preceding  century.  “No.” 
Still  less  could  a fifteenth-century  artist  have 
forced  himself  into  the  style  of  200  years  earlier. 
“Doubtless.”  Then  how  can  you  ask  a nine- 
teenth-ceututy  artist  to  take  up  at  will  all  three 


styles  ? The  answer  is  moat  likely  a shrug  of 
the  shonlders,  and  “What  wonld  you  do?” 
Thus  the  difficulty  is  always  shirked,  not  faced, 
and  men  are  wasting  their  time  tracing  the  par- 
ticular lines  and  patterns  of  the  early  glass,  not 
for  their  beauty,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to 
imitate  the  glass  of  any  age  at  will. 

Once  more  let  me  say  it.  We  cannot  put  on 
thirteenth-century  sentiment  as  we  do  a morning 
coat,  and  change  it  for  that  of  a later  age  as  we 
change  onr  dress  for  dinner.  The  styles  when 
they  existed  were  the  spontaaeous  growth  of  the 
ages,  and  were  fraught  with  intense  meaning ; 
let  us  not  degrade  ourselves  by  caricaturing 
them,  it  must  all  be  false  and  hollow  if  we  do. 
Their  drawing  is  not  natural  to  ns  ; their  ideas 
are  not  ours;  that  which  is  impressive  iu  them 
would  be  foolish  in  ns.  When  a Mediteval  artist 
drew  the  Creator  standing  upon  the  earth  plant- 
ing the  sun  and  moon  in  the  heavens,  one  with 
each  hand,  the  conception  was  colossal.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  now.  Our  heads  are  full  of  dia- 
grams of  the  solar  system,  and  we  should  feel  that 
the  Creator  must  have  one  arm  nearly  400  times 
longer  than  the  other  to  place  them  at  their 
respective  distances  from  the  earth.  When  our 
astronomers  are  calculating  how  many  years 
light  takes  to  reach  us  from  the  fixed  stars, 
we  cannot,  with  Virgil,  talk  of  the  waves  in  a 
great  storm  leaving  tbe  stars  dripping : it  is  too 
much  even  for  hyperbole.  Our  work  is  to  dis- 
cover that  which  is  truest  and  best  in  our  age, 
to  cultivate  and  perfect  this,  and  to  give  free 
expression  to  it  in  our  works.  We  should  neglect 
no  lesson  which  can  be  learnt  from  the  art  of 
past  ages.  Every  method  of  developing  tbe 
beauty  of  a material  which  they  discovered 
should  be  thankfully  accepted  as  their  legacy  to 
us,  but  above  all,  we  must  remember  their  most 
important  lesson,  and  that  is  never  to  destroy 
the  vitality  of  our  art  by  aping  the  peculiarities 
of  ages  to  which  we  do  not  belong.  By  this  means 
only  will  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ever  command  the  respect  of  future  ages  which 
that  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  obtains  from  us. 


NEW  STABLES  FOR  H.H.  THE  VICEROY 
OF  EGYPT. 

The  now  stables  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  Cairo,  and  which  are, 
we  understand,  to  be  carried  out  in  great  style, 
are  at  the  present  moment  a subject  of  interest 
to  English  manufacturers  5 and  we  have  had  our 
attention  directed  to  the  stable  fittings  expressly 
designed  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  James  Barton, 
of  Oxford-street,  Loudon,  from  dimecsions  aud 
instructions  received  fi'om  the  Daira  of  H.H.  the 
Khedive,  and  which  samples  have  recently,  at 
Alexandria,  received  the  personal  inspection  and 
approval  of  His  Highness. 

The  first  noticeable  feature  in  the  design 
under  consideration  is  the  increased  dimensions 
Bubstifcnted  for  the  sizes  ordinarily  used  by 
English  arobitects;  and  the  divisions  of  the 
loose  boxes  have,  in  consequence,  required  the 
introduction  of  an  intermediate  iron  post,  to  give 
additional  strength  and  support.  This  post  baa 
been  made  of  an  oval  shape,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  injury  occurring  to  the  horse  from 
a projection  inside  of  the  loose  box,  an  objection 
which  might  have  been  raised  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  circular  post  under  tbe  same 
conditions.  The  stall  and  looee-box  posts  are  of 
a bold  and  handsome  pattern,  with  ornamental 
circular  caps,  decorated  with  tbe  “star  and 
crescent.”  The  upper  portiou  of  the  divisions 
consists  of  a ventilating  ornamented  open-work 
panel,  a combination  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  ; 
and  the  lower  portion,  instead  of  the  usual  wood 
stall-boarding,  is  composed  of  wronght-iron 
plates,  hammered  perfectly  true  and  straighc  by 
steam  power,  and,  at  the  perpendicular  joints, 
strengthened  and  fixed  by  means  of  wrought- 
iron  double-grooved  standards  between  the 
middle  rails  and  cills  of  divisions.  Tbe  loose- 
box  doors  are  made  to  match,  and,  though  of 
coDsiderable  size,  are  so  hung  to  the  supporting 
post  as  to  be  opened  and  shut  as  easily  as  an 
ordinary  wooden  door. 

The  walls  over  the  mangers  at  the  head  of  the 
stalls  are  lined,  up  to  the  height  of  tbe  top  of  the 
divisions,  with  prepared  enamelled  iron  plates,  in 
blue  aud  pink  enamel,  and  bordered  with  an 
ornamental  design.  The  joints  are  covered  with 
vvrought-iron  upright  standards,  enamelled,  of 
the  same  tint  as  the  plate  it  supports,  and  a 
moulded  iron  top-rail,  fixed  horizontally  at  the 
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top  of  plates,  forms  a satisfactory  finish.  Above 
this  an  oblong  iron  frame,  relieved  by  a solid 
brass  moulding,  and  surmounted  with  an 
enamelled  sci-oll,  decorated  in  colour  with  the 
star  and  crescent  and  the  order  of  the  Medjidie, 
receives  a wrought-iron  plate,  enamelled,  with 
the  names  of  the  horses,  the  names  having  been 
furnished  from  Egypt. 

The  walls  of  stalls  and  loose  boxes  are  lined, 
from  the  floor  line  np  to  the  level  of  tbe  mangers,, 
with  iron  plates  to  match  the  divisions,  as  before 
described.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  chief  feature  in  these  fittings 
consists  in  their  being  constructed  entirely  of 
iron  throughout,  without  the  use  of  any  wood- 
work whatever.  The  advantages  hoped  for  are 
the  increased  facility  of  washing  and  cleansing, 
and,  from  the  non-absorbent  properties  of  iron, 
the  consequent  prevention  of  malaria  and  infec- 
tion, and  the  great  desideratum  of  permanent 
durability.  The  enamelled  manger-fittings  have 
been  prepared  from  entirely  new  patterns,  with 
improved  top-plates,  and  are  fixed  to  the  iron 
divisions  and  wall-linings  of  stalls  and  boxes,  iu 
a simple,  but  most  efficient  manner.  Mr.  James 
Barton  has  already  supplied  stable-fittings  for- 
170  horses. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  TEE  GLASGOW 
POST  OFFICE. 

The  Government  has  purchased  the  centre 
block  of  buildings  whose  frontage  faces  George- 
square,  between  Frederick  and  Hanover  streets. 
The  purchase-money,  we  understand,  is  about 
30,0001.  The  concentration  of  the  telegraphic 
business,  tbe  late  increase  of  the  postal  dntiee, 
and  other  contemplated  measures,  necessitate 
larger  buildings. 

George-square,  since  its  late  improvement,, 
offers  a very  good  opportunity  for  architectural 
display  j and  now  that  such  a chance  occurs,  we 
hope  the  occasion  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by 
of  rendering  the  new  buildings  worthy  of  their 
excellent  site.  George-square,  on  the  score  of 
convenience,  can  be  hardly  objected  to.  The 
position  is  central,  and  within  a short  distanoe 
of  the  most  populons  thoroughfares  and  railway 
termini.  It  wonld,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  guild  of  architecture  will 
have  more  reason  to  rejoice  at  reconstruc- 
tion in  George-square  than  in  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand. 


THE  “KING  LUD,”  LUDGATE  CIRCUS. 

It  is  satifaotory  to  observe  that  a start  baa  at 
length  been  made  in  covering  the  land,  so  long- 
lying  unoccapied  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon- 
street.  The  engraving  in  our  present  number 
shows  the  first  building,  which  has  been  erected 
on  that  portion  of  the  land  in  question, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate-hill,  and 
has  been  named  Ludgate-circus.  The  building  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a tavern,  and  has  received- 
the  appropriate  name  of  “ King  Lud.”  Its  area 
is  very  circumscribed,  except  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  advantage  has  been  taken  of  an 
adjacent  railway  arch,  which  has  been  utilised 
for  tbe  purposes  of  business. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  value  of  a 
fancy  site  in  London,  when  we  state  that  the 
annaal  ground-rent  paid  for  the  land  on  which 
this  bnilding  stands  wonld,  if  capitalised  by  the 
multiplier  ordinarily  nsed  for  ground-rents  in 
snob  situations,  produce  upwards  of  400,0001. 
per  acre.  This  should  be  cheering  to  such  of 
the  railway  companies  as  have  large  quantities 
of  Burplas  land  in  good  situations,  which  may 
at  the  present  moment  be  lying  uncovered,  and 
consequently  nnproductive. 

The  front  wall  of  the  building,  as  also  the 
short  return  next  Ludgate-hill,  are  built  entirely 
of  Portland  stone,  up  to  the  two-pair  level,  and 
above  that  of  Portland  stone  and  white  Suffolk 
bricks.  The  attic  story  contains  five  bold 
dormers,  with  circular  heads,  surmounted  with 
gilt  wrought-iron  finials,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
McFarlane  & Co.  The  ground  story  has  three- 
quarter  polished  Aberdeen  granite  oolumna,  with 
carved  foliated  caps  and  bases  freely  treated. 

The  wronght-iron  girders  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Phillips,  of  the  Coal  Exchange;  the 
polished  granite  was  provided  by  Messrs.  Man- 
uelle;  and  the  carving  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bell  & Almond.  The  whole  has  been  carried 
out  at  a coat  of  about  5,0001 , by  Mr.  Elkington, 
of  St.  Peter's-road,  Kingsland,  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Lewis  H. 
Isaacs,  of  Verulam-buildings,  Grsy’s-inu, 
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TUB  BOTAL  ALBERT  HALL  OP  ARTS 
AN0  SOIENOBS. 

The  bnilding  waa  opened  on  Wedneaday  last, 
under  the  most  brilliant  auaplces.  All  the 
arrangementa  were  excellent,  and  the  whole 
paased  off  withont  a hitch.  When  the  vast 
aaaemblage  within  the  walls  were  standing  to 
receive  her  Majeaty,  the  effect  waa  marvellously 
fine.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  mentioned  in 
the  address  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
read  so  well,  that  this  great  building  has  been 
erected  without  any  aid  from  funda  derived 
from  public  taxation.  It  is  a clear  gain  to  the 
metropolis.  The  Prince  further  said, — 

“ Yonr  Majesty  will  hear  with  satisfaction  that  results 
have  justified  the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that,  aided  by  the  liberal  assistance  of  your  Eshi. 
bition  Commissioners,  the  corporation  will  commence  its 
managoment  unfettered  by  pecuniary  liabilities,  and 
under  conditions  eminently  calculated  to  ensure  success." 

The  Queen,  in  her  written  reply,  says ; — 

" In  opening  this  spacious  and  noble  Hall,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  tbo  generous  spirit  which  has 
been  manifested  in  the  oompletion  by  voluntary  effort  of  a 
work  promising  so  mneh  puolio  nsefulness. 

I cordially  concur  in  the  hope  you  have  expressed  that 
this  Hall,  forming  as  it  does  part  of  a plan  in  which  I 
must  ever  take  a deep  and  personal  interest,  may  largely 
and  permanently  contribute  to  the  promotion  among  my 
people  of  the  love  of  art,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  the 
annual  exhibitions,  which  will  bring  successively  into  in- 
struotive  competiiion  the  choicest  products  of  the  indus- 
tries of  all  nations. 

These  objects  could  not  fail  to  commend  themselves  at 
all  times  and  all  places  to  my  sympathy  and  interest, 
fraught,  as  they  are,  with  recollections  of  him  to  whose 
memory  this  Rail  is  dedicated,  and  whoso  dearest  aim 
was  to  inspire  my  people  with  a love  of  all  that  is  good 
and  noble,  and  by  closer  knowledge  and  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other,  to  cultivate  a spirit  of  goodwill  and 
concord  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  regions." 

Of  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
as  tested  ,by  the  first  vocal  aud  iDstrumental 
music  in  December  last,  we  spoke  in  terms  of 
satisfaction,  which,  fortunately,  we  have  now  no 
occasion  to  modify,  But  opinion  in  the  matter — 
educated  opinion,  that  is  to  say, — has  passed  in 
the  interval  through  a phase  of  doubt  and  dis- 
quiet. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the 
occasion  to  which  we  refer,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  internal  timber  scaffolding  was  removed, 
the  large  central  stack,  which  had  been  erected  to 
support  the  roof  during  the  process  of  fixing,  was 
still  in  place.  In  fact,  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
stack  was  a platform,  on  to  which  her  Majesty 
was  conducted  j and  this  was  the  very  best 
position  for  hearing  iu  the  entire  amphitheatre. 
As  this  stack  was  removed,  the  glazing  of  the 
roof  was  carried  on,  so  that  when,  at  about  the 
same  period,  the  shell  of  the  building  was  com- 
plete, as  to  its  ceiling,  and  was  emptied  of  the 
scaffold,  it  was  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  any 
change  in  the  aooustio  properties  developed 
was  due  to  either  circumstance.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  at  that  time  a very  unpleasant 
echo  became  perceptible.  This  echo  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  ; it  also  varied,  in 
a still  more  marked  manner,  with  the  musical 
instrument  which  produced  the  sound.  This 
latter  fact  led  us  to  anticipate  the  verification  of 
the  opinion  of  Col.  Scott,  that  the  cause  of  the 
echo  was  the  glass  ceiling.  Such  instruments 
as  had  their  mouths  facing  directly  upwards 
had  a repeat  that  might  be  traced  clearly  to  this 
source.  On  the  whole,  the  effect  was  much 
marred,  the  auditors  iu  some  cases  hearing  at 
once  a bar  of  music  from  the  orchestra  and  the 
repeat  of  a former  bar  from  the  roofj  bat  we 
felt  it  to  be  quite  probable  that  the  mischief 
might  be  cured. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  this 
opinion  has  boen,  to  a considerable  extent, 
Torified.  In  such  parts  of  the  hall  as  we 
could  try,  the  bars  ceased  promptly  and  dis- 
tinctly, without  echo  or  reverberation.  The 
destruction  so  far  of  the  disturbing  echo  has 
been  effected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a 
velarium,  or  tent-like  roof,  stretched  over  the 
area  below  the  glass  ceiling.  We  may  observe 
in  passing  that  this  acoustic  expedient  bas  bad 
a very  happy  architectural  eflect.  It  has  almost 
entirely  hidden  from  view  the  not  wholly  satis- 
factory lines  of  the  glass  ceiling.  The  tent-like 
strncture  and  arrangement  of  this  veil  is  ap- 
propriate and  happy. 

We  give  our  readers  an  illustration,  showing 
a feature  of  the  building  which  may  be  made, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  a source  of  popularity 
and  of  attraction.  This  is  the  upper  gallery  or 
corridor,  which  occupies  the  zone  above  the 
second  row  of  lights,  and  within  the  portion  of 
the  bnilding  adorned  by  the  tei'ra-cotta  frieze. 
Lighted  from  above,  and  commanding  a view  of 
the  entire  amphitheatre,  through  an  arcade, 


this  gallery  is  suited  and  intended  for  the  dis- 
play of  pictures.  The  opportunity  for  a leisurely 
promenade,  brilliantly  illuminated,  adorned  with 
chosen  works  of  art,  and  within  hearing  of  fine 
orchestral  Jmusic,  is  such  as  is  nowhere  else 
afforded.  When  concert  or  festival  fills  the  hall, 
or  when  scientific  meetings  occupy  the  apart- 
ments suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  advantage  of 
such  a noble  cloister  will  be  most  palpable.  It 
is  likely  to  be,  in  such  times,  crowded  with 
notorieties.  It  will  enable  us  to  blend  the 
freedom  of  an  open  • air  promenade  with  the 
shel  or  demanded  by  our  variable  climate. 

The  organ  has  been  proceeded  with  at  a rate 
that  is  surprising,  although  it  is  as  yet  visibly 
far  from  oompleto.  We  did  not  observe,  daring 
the  performance,  any  attempt  to  touch  the  pedal 
organ.  The  design  of  the  case  of  the  instrument 
cannot  yet  be  judged  of.  The  player  sits  before 
a sort  of  niche  far  below  the  apparent  rows  of 
pipes.  Of  these  some  of  the  principal  are 
immense  tabes,  that  would  serve  for  the  funnels 
of  a first-class  steamer.  There  are  five  distinct 
organs,  ployed  by  four  manual  claviers  and  one 
set  of  pedals,  and  the  entire  number  of  pipes  is 
more  than  six  thousand.  There  are  some  stops 
which  have  never  before  been  constrncted. 
The  wind  is  raised  by  a twenty-one  horse 
power  steam  - engine,  and  there  are  three 
sets  of  wind  - chests,  each  containing  air  at 
a different  pressure,  so  that  the  mechanioal 
means  of  modulating  sound  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  organises  are  most  complete.  The 
visible  organ,  large  as  it  is,  is  only  a portion  of 
this  gigantic  and  fivefold  instrument.  There  are 
several  rooms  filled  with  the  different  portions 
of  the  apparatus,  the  swell-orgaa  alone  ocenpy- 
ing  a room  to  itself.  The  boilers  and  engineering 
arrangements  are  below.  In  fact,  the  pipes  form 
almoac  the  least  part  of  this  magnificent  work  of 
Mr.  Willis,  the  invisible  and  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments being  on  so  cnusual  a scale. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  building  itself  is 
directly  the  counterpart  of  the  organ  in  this 
characteristic.  The  visibility  of  every  portion  of 
the  great  strncture  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
features.  It  contrasts  in  this  respect  with  such 
a bnilding  as  an  opera-house,  such  as  Covent- 
garden.  The  enormous  works  of  that  edifice,  of 
which  the  public  are  entirely  nnconscious,  occupy 
to  the  full  as  many  oubio  feet  as  do  the  visible 
portions  of  theatre  and  of  stage.  You  may  lose 
yourself  in  a labyrinth  of  rooms,  stairs,  and  pas- 
sages, withont  ever  reaching  the  portion  of  the 
building  destined  to  oontain  the  audience,  or  to 
exhibit  the  performance.  Iu  the  combination  of 
the  two  requisite  forms  of  the  horse-shoe,  or  the 
ellipse,  for  the  former,  and  of  the  parallelogram 
for  the  latter,  there  lies  great  difficulty, — all 
sorts  of  odd  corners  are  thus  created}  and 
although  they  may  be  all  turned  to  good  account, 
they  oanse  perplexity  to  the  visitor.  In  the 
great  amphitheatre  at  South  Kensington  the 
plan  is  at  once  intelligible.  The  sufficiency  of 
stairs  and  galleries  to  interior  was  fairly  tested, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  visit.  As  far  as 
we  have  yet  seen,  readiness  of  exit — that  moat 
vital  point  in  a building  in  which  8,000 
people  may  be  accommodated — has  been  duly 
provided  for. 

Following  the  traditions  of  the  architects  of 
Imperial  Rome,  the  builders  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Amphitheatre  have  had  a diffichlty  to 
meet  nnknown  beneath  the  calm  summer  skies 
of  Italy.  The  English  climate  demanded  a roof. 
Our  improvements  in  the  manufactnre  of  iron 
and  of  glass  within  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury have  enabled  the  architect  to  do  that  which 
all  the  power  of  Augastua  would  have  been  nn 
able  to  acoomplisb.  A new  diffionlty  sprang  np 
from  this  very  triumph  of  mechanics.  The 
genius  of  music  fumed  and  fretted,  aud  struck 
angrily  against  the  enormous  skylight.  Colonel 
Scott  has  been  equal  to  the  ocoasion,  and  has 
bound  the  recalcitrant  echo  in  a transparent 
web. 


Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeo* 
logical  Society. — This  society  commenced  its 
annual  series  of  excursions  last  week,  by  visiting 
the  Sheffield  Pariah  Chnroh.  The  Shrewsbury 
Chapel,  with  the  very  fine  monuments  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  earls,  was  of  course  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  iutereat.  In  the  vestry  the  members  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  parish  register , 
kept  iu  an  ordinary  wooden  cupboard,  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  risks  of  fire, — an  arrangement  that 
is,  at  the  least,  risky,  and  which  might  prove 
disastrous.  The  tower  alone  shows  traces  of 
really  ancient  work. 


FOUNTAIN  FOR  T'HE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

The  designs  for  an  Ornamental  Fountain  for 
the  Victoria  Embankment  snbmitted  to  the- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  about  thirty- 
five  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  very  in- 
different in  merit ; the  majority  of  them,  indeed, 
are  simply  contemptible.  Of  pictorial  designs  for 
fountains  involving  sonlpture,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  as  of  forms  of  Government,  “ Whate’er 
is  best  administered  is  beat,”  so  much  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  carried 
out.  Amongst  the  designs  at  Spring  Gardens 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  should  be 
looked  at,  wo  may  name  in  the  order  in  which 
we  fell  in  with  them  those  marked  “ Undine,” 
“ Aquarius  ” (the  one  with  rock-work),  ” Spea,” 
“ Time  tries  All,”  “ Natura,”  “ Ego,”  “Fairece 
que  pent,  &c.,”  and  “Architect.” 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  theatre  of  the  London  University,  Bur- 
lington Gardens,  was  filled  with  the  students  and 
their  friends  on  Saturday  last,  when  Lord  Elcho, 
with  his  accustomed  geniality  and  taot,  presented 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  candidates, — a long 
list.  Mr.  Valpy  read  a report  from  the  com- 
mittee, showing  the  good  progress  of  the  school. 
The  school  is  now  free  from  all  debt;  the  current 
expenses  being  met  by  the  annual  receipts.  As, 
however,  there  is  no  endowment,  no  provision  is 
seenred  for  needful  repairs  to  the  school  build- 
ings, and  repair  or  renewal  of  furniture  aud  ap- 
paratus; and  there  are  no  means  available  for 
the  purchase  of  oasts  or  other  art  examples 
whiob  from  time  to  time  are  necessary  ; the  com- 
mittee appealed  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
benefit  of  sneh  an  institution,  and  have  the 
means,  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  of  annual 
subscribers. 

The  prize  of  51.  offered  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  for  the  best  essay  on  the  use  of  flowers  and 
plants  in  ornament,  historically  treated,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Eliza  Toulmin  Smith. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  original  designs  for  fans  were  gained 
by  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Hopkinson  aud  Miss 
Alice  Locke,  with  honourable  mention  to  Miss 
Ellen  J.  Hancock. 

Medals  and  prizes  offered  to  those  students 
whose  works  were  snocessful  in  the  National 
Competition  were  gained  by  the  Misses 
Catherine  Banks,  Ellen  Hancock,  Charlotte 
James,  Emily  Selous,  Alice  Locke,  Alice 
Blanche  Ellis,  Julia  Pooock,  Edith  Boyle,  and 
Mary  Whiteman  Webb. 

Third-grade  art  certificates,  offered  to  those 
students  whose  works  were  accepted,  and  who 
had  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  third-grade 
examination,  were  won  by  the  Misses  Emily 
Austin,  Catherine  Banka,  Eleanor  Manly,  Mrs, 
Eliza  Molyneux,  and  Mias  Sarah  McGregor. 

The  Queen’s  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Emily  Selous. 

The  chairman  made  an  iuterestlog  address, 
and  shorter  addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Wesbmacott,  Mr.  Alderman  Gibbons,  Mr.  Godwin, 
Mr.  Burchett,  and  Professor  Donaldson.  One  or 
two  points  in  Lord  Elobo'a  speech  we  reserve  for 
comment  on  another  oooasion. 


Sir, — Will  yon  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting 
a few  lines  iu  the  Builder  to  correct  a remark 
made  by  one  of  the  speakers,  who  said  that 
Mias  Pocock  waa  resdng  on  her  laurels  sioce  she- 
took  the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal  last  year,  which  ia 
not  tho  case.*  Mias  Pooock  won  the  Queen’s 
Gold  Medal  last  year  for  a chalk  drawing  from 
the  antique,  and  she  ia  now  oompeting  iu  a 
higher  stage  for  national  silver  and  gold  medals. 

Another  speaker  suggested  that  our  advanced 
students  should  seek  to  exhibit  in  the  different 
exhibitions.  They  do  so. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  have  already  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Crystal  Palace,  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  the  Female  Artists’  : — 

Alice  Elfrida  Manly,  Charlotte  James,  Julia 
Pocock,  Mary  Whiteman  Webb,  Sarah  MacGregor, 
Catherine  Banks,  and  others. 

Both  Charlotte  James  and  Julia  Pocock  were- 
commended  by  the  press  for  their  works  exhibited 
this  year  at  the  “Female  Artists’.” 

Louisa  Gann. 


* The  speaker  was  misunderstood ; but  it  ia  uuaecesaary 
(0  explain. 
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JOTTINGS  IN  THE  GALLEBIES  OF  THE 
EXHIBITION. 

A STROLL  through  the  as  yet  nnarranged 
galleries  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington  furnishes  matter  for  congra* 
tulation  to  those  who  are  interested  in  English 
pottery.  It  is  as  yet,  of  course,  too  early  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  exhaustive  description 
of  even  the  beat  of  the  exhibits.  By  the  15th  of 
April,  it  is  expected,  the  galleries  will  be  in  a 
state  to  allow  the  reporters  to  go  to  work — that 
is  to  say,  the  gentlemen  invited  to  draw  up  the 
official  reports.  In  the  meantime,  jottings  are  of 
interest.  The  first  ceramic  articles  that  catch 
the  eye  are  the  bold  and  handsome  productions 
of  John  Adams,  of  Victoria  Works,  Hanley,  a 
sort  of  reproduction  of  the  patterns  and  colours 
of  Wedgwood,  on  a larger  scale,  and  in  what 
must  be  called  a coarser  texture.  Not  that  we 
mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a very  good 
style  of  work ; yet  it  is  to  old  Wedgwood  what 
stone  is  to  marble. 


procured,  so  as  to  give  the  true  tint,  the  imita- 
tion would  be  very  good.  The  restoration 
of  a portion  of  one  of  these  costly  candelabra 
now  in  the  ceramic  gallery  of  the  museum, 
should  be  studied  by  the  clever  artist  who  has 
produced  this  tour  deforce  of  Messrs.  Minton. 

Messrs.  Goode  iSs  Co.  exhibit  some  fine  ma- 
jolica, properly  so  called,  painted  with  free 
bold  touch  on  flat  enamel.  Two  square  jardi- 
mores,  of  deep  blue,  modelled  in  a sort  of 
comaieu,  might  have  been  taken  for  Oriental 
ohina.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Wells  & Co.  give  groups 
in  red  terra-cotta  that  are  very  effective.  One 
of  Titania  and  Bottom,  is  perhaps  the  best. 
There  are  also  some  elegant  and  serviceable 
dinner-sets,  that  hardly  look  out  of  place 
among  the  more  striotly  ornamental  china. 
Mr.  Mortlook  sends  a pair  of  fine  vases.  Pro- 
metheus, devoured  by  the  eagle,  is  on  the  top, 
while  the  handles  are  formed  of  bound  and  im- 
prisoned giants.  The  treatment  is  very  bold 
and  successful.  The  oviform  part  of  the  vase 
is  painted  in  camaieu.  Messrs.  Babtam  & Sons 


that  the  little  ones  will  always  predominate,  and 
that  there  can  be  but  a very  few  “ big  men  ’’ 
rise  up  amongst  us  who  ought  in  fairness  to 
receive  larger  rewards,  which  they  do  now  by 
simply  taking  more  than  a fair  share  of  work  ; 
instead  of  being  (as  it  seems  to  me)  better  paid 
for  what  they  really  do  personally.  Doubtless 
abler  pens  than  mine  will  take  the  matter  up. 

E.  SiBSON. 


Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons,  with  the  old  I contribute  some  lovely-puinted  vases.  One 
stamp  of  Etruria,  seem  to  be  the  moat  I which  is  adorned  with  a dance  of  Cupids  espe- 
voluminous  contributors.  Pottery  of  almost  j oially  claims  admiration.  Their  ewers,  in  imita- 
every  kind  bears  their  name.  There  are  speci- 1 tion  of  Limoges  work,  are  also  excellent.  Messrs, 
mens  in  which  the  tender  blue  of  the  old  ware  is  ' Kerr  & Son  have  a case  of  the  iridescent 
very  justly  reproduced.  Others  are  of  a delicate  J china  which  was  first  produced  from  the 


sage  green.  One  very  elegant  vase  is  of  pure 
white,  with  green  arabesques  and  white  medal- 
lions on  a chocolate  ground.  The  black  basalt 
ware  is  represented  by  some  noble  specimens. 
The  well-known  busts  of  Milton  and  of  Sbaks- 
peare  have  the  stamp  of  old  Wedgwood.  There 
are  two  round  plaques  containing  the  dancing 
figures  from  Pompeii,  so  well  known  to  collectors. 

A very  elegant  pair  of  lamps,  of  Greek  pattern, 
with  seated  figures  forming  the  handles,  are  also 
produced  in  black  basalt.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  specimens  of  the  entire  series  are  a 
pair  of  candelabra,  formed  of  little  satyrlets, 
running  and  carrying  swans.  The  life  and  go 
of  the  figures  are  admirable.  Messrs.  Wedg- 
wood’s productions  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  species  of  ware  known  by  the  name  of  their 
celebrated  ancestor.  Some  modern  majolica, 
from  Etruria,  is  painted  with  great  force  and 
delicacy,  and  gives  promise  of  a school  not  to  ba 
despised  by  the  masters  of  Urbino.  Again  we 
have  vaises  imitating  the  mottling  of  granite  and 
of  serpentine;  copies,  we  take  it,  of  a Chinese 
make.  Statuettes  in  biscuit  are  also  oohtributed 
by  Etruria,  and  the  display  is  altogether  worthy 
of  that  famous  establishment. 

Of  other  English  manufacturers  we  must 
mention  the  names  rather  in  the  order  of  casual 
local  arrangement  than  in  that  of  merit.  In 
fact,  the  apportionment  of  prizes,  if  any  had 
been  proposed,  would  have  been  a task  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  Messrs.  Copeland  exhibit 
painted  and  gilded  vaaes  of  great  magnificence, 
and  a case  of  statuettes,  in  biscuit  or  Parian 
ware.  They  have  also  fine  specimens  of  majO' 
lica,  or  rather  Palissy  ware.  There  is  a tazza 
formed  of  a shell-like  cup,  supported  by  two 
romping  Cupids,  that  will  be  admired.  The 
reproductions  of  Sevres  and  Limoges  ware  by  the 
Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works  are  also  of  high 
merit.  There  are  two  large  vases,  with  narrow, 
fiat  cylindrical  centres,  cut  away  to  form  the  stem 
and  neck,  and  adorned  by  groups  in  camaieu, 
representing  the  oath  taken  by  Harold  on  the 
relics,  and  the  fight  on  the  field  of  Hastings, 
that  merit  much  praise.  The  subjects  are  from 
The  Norman  Conquest,”  published  by  the 
Art  Union  of  London.  The  sage-green  ware, 
with  low  relief  in  white  enamel,  as  delicate  as 
the  French  cdladon,  bnt  with  a character  of  its 
own,  must  also  be  noticed.  There  is  an  oblong 
vase  of  painted  ware,  the  bandies  of  which  are 
formed  of  two  gilded  terminal  figures,  that  are  a 
great  triumph  of  the  potter. 

Messrs.  Minton  send  a large  assortment  of 
vases,  jardinieres,  flower-pots,  and  ornamental 
ware,  for  the  greenhouse  and  for  the  garden.  The 
full  rich  colours  attained  by  these  manufacturers 
are  especially  fine;  and  the  effect  producible  by 
the  use  of  their  pottery  in  relieving  the  mono- 
tony of  the  row  of  flower-pots  will  be  welcome 
to  all  who  have  a passion  for  ornamental 
gardening.  The  pure  turquoise  hue  of  some  of 
their  smaller  vases  is  as  remarkable  as  the  deep 
blues,  greens,  and  browns  of  their  larger  works. 
For  tiles,  of  coarse,  they  are  famous.  There 
are  also  some  superb  tazzas  by  these  manufac- 
turers. We  must  further  call  attention  to 
very  creditable  reproduction  of  a Henri  Deux 
candlestick,  by  Messrs.  Minton.  The  material 
used  for  the  reception  of  the  inlay  is  too  pure  a 
white;  but  if  the  actual  oiron  clay  had  been 


Belleok  clay,  containing  some  very  graceful  spe- 
cimens. They  also  show  the  unique  form  of  a 
tinted  Venus,  a figure  that  instantly  attracts  the 
eye.  The  pronounced  colour  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips  will  probably  be  adjudged  a mistake;  but 
the  soft,  tender,  flesh  tint  of  the  whole  figure  (it 
is  a miniature  of  the  famous  crouching  Venus 
of  the  Capitol)  is  very  attractive. 

Among  the  specimens  of  English  manufacture 
are  to  be  seen  several  of  foreign  origin.  A pair 
of  fine  blue  Japanese  jars,  with  plaques  of  gold 
and  red  lacquer  inserted,  are  exhibited  by  J.  C. 
Parr,  of  Derby.  Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskel  send 
a large  and  curions  Chinese  incense-burner,  of 
cloisonne  enamel  on  copper,  with  dragon  handles 
and  elephant-like  legs.  There  is  a case  of  vases 
and  water-jars,  which  wo  took  to  be  Buen  Retiro 
ware,  but  which  are  stated  to  come  from  Egypt, 
with  a large  assortment  of  stoneware  and  terra- 
cotta. Outside,  under  the  arcaile,  the  mag- 
nificent pipes,  and  crucibles,  and  plaques  of 
Messrs.  Doolton  & Watt,  of  the  Lambeth  Works, 
stand  sentries  over  the  whole  ceramic  series,  and 
show  that  the  art  of  the  potter  may  emulate,  in 
size,  in  hardness,  and  almost  in  strength,  that 
of  the  worker  in  cast-iron.  Our  advance  in 
earthenware  manufaotnre  since  1851  hai  been 
made  with  gigantic  strides. 


Sib, — Many  must  have  read  with  pleasure 
and  satiafaction  the  letter  in  your  jonrnal  by 
Amateur,  “ Give  the  Little  Ones  a Chance,”  and 
we  heartily  hope  he  will  give  us  more  of  his  ex- 
periences with  architects  of  great  name. 

The  rage  that  prevails  for  having  down  the 
great  “ Mr.  Boss,”  from  London,  to  “ super- 
intend ” works  200  miles  away,  is,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  rampant  in  the  West  of  England,  as  well  as 
other  quarters. 

It  is  not  so  very  difficult  for  a leading  man  to 
take  notes  himself,  in  his  fly-about-the-oountry 
life,  of,  we  will  say,  a country  church,  send 
down  an  employ^  to  take  the  plan  and  section ; 
and  then  to  contrive  and  get  carried  out  a com- 
plete renovation ; or  so  much  as  can  be  afforded, 
with  the  aid  of  a clerk  of  works  at  21.  123.  fid. 
per  week  for  some  months.  _ 

Still,  as  good  and  studious  architects  are  to 
be  found  in  country  towns,  who  are  thankful  aud 
glad  to  give  a great  deil  of  time  to  a work  of 
restoration,  why  depend  on  Mr.  Boss’s  clerk  of 
works,  a very  corruptible  person,  no  doubt,  and 
with  his  own  schemes  on  foot  besides  his 
employer’s,  or  on  his  assistants,  who  cannot 
secure  the  preservation  of  old  details  aud  fea- 
tures, or  on  the  little  attention,  “ Mr.  B.”  him- 
self can  give  the  work  ? 

I have  known  important  works  carried  out  in 
this  neighbourhood,  where  the  great  man  had 
not  vouchsafed  time  to  arrange  distinctly  Ilia 
specification,  and  heavy  extras  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  deceived  builder,  he  having  estimated 
wrongly.  Had  a provincial  architect  made  the 
blunder,  what  raps  on  the  knuckles  he  would 
have  had ; but  it  would  be  high  treason  to  breathe 
any  blame,  or  find  the  least  fault  with  “ Mr. 
B.  : ” so  let  ns  wish  him  success  in  his  heroic 
• t A West-Country  Architect. 


. BRICKWORK. 


“THE  LITTLE  ONES.” 

Sir, — In  reference  to  a letter  in  a late  issue, 

“ Gire  the  Little  Ones  a Chance,”  might  I, 
as  a very  little  one  indeed,  venture  to  say 
few  little  words  ? How  many  struggling  ones 
there  are  of  us  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
“ catch  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man’s 
table,”  is  known  to  you,  sir,  perhaps  better  than 
to  any  one,  and  how  many  heart-sick  trials,  wait- 
ing with  hope  deferred,  there  are  endured  in  com- 
petitions and  other  “ legitimate  ” means  used 
to  work  up  a practice,  few  know,  and  fewer 
care;  still  the  fact,  remains — and  I imagine 
always  will  to  a certain  extent — that  success 
commands  success,  and  that  the  fact  of  a man 
having  executed  so  many  works  will  always, 
with  the  multitude,  be  the  best  possible  reason 
that  he  should  execute  so  many  more.  The 
suggestion  that  “ big  men  ” should  charge  10 
per  cent.,  and  the  smaller  ones  5 per  cent., 
would,  I fear,  lead  to  some  difficulty  in  prac- 
tice; but  I hold  that  the  system  of  an  un- 
known man  charging  equally  to  the  most  emi- 
nent is  wrong  in  principle.  I consider  the  fairest 
way  would  be  to  sink  the'question  of  per  centage 
altogether.  Let  an  ’architect  be  paid  a certain 
sum  for  his  work,  and  tlie  clever  man  will  soon 
find  that  he  can  charge  best  prices  doing  the 
best  work;  while  employers  who  might  ba  con- 
tent with  mediocre  achievements,  would  be 
charged  moderate  prices.  In  other  professions 
it  is  so;  the  young  barrister  with  his  first  brief 
does  not  expect  to  command  the  fees  of  the 
great  Serjeant  Buzfuz  ; the  young  medical 
student  setting  up  in  a “ rising  locality”  cannot 
charge  his  gnineas  so  frequently  as  the  famons 
physician,  although  in  both  cases  the  little  ones 
may  be  equally  clever  with  the  great,  and  in 
time  be  considered  so  by  general  opinion.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  our  profession  be  the  same  ? 
Fulfilling  the  trade  axiom,  “That  an  article  is 
worth  just  what  it  will  fetch,”  we  must  remember 


CONCRETE  ' 

Sir, — May  I trespass  upon  your  space,  and 
through  it  upon  the  time  of  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents to  satisfy  myself  and  a number  of 
gentlemen  as  to  whioh  of  the  above  materials 
are  the  most  durable  and  proper  for  lining  a 
Kentish  Rag  faced  building  of  large  dimensions 
and  wide  span  ? I have  been  looking  through 
about  fifty  copies  of  the  Builder,  but  have  not 
found  an  article  directly  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  combining  rag-stooe  and  concrete.  I 
have  seen  houses  built  with  concrete  in  and 
round  London,  and  have  seen  a combination  of 
brickwork  and  concrete  upon  a small  scale,  but 
have  never  seen  concrete  walls  faced  with  Kentish 
rag-stone,  and  am  personally  opposed  to  the 
mixture,  not,  however,  altogether  for  that  reason, 
but  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  the 
walls  would  be  inadequate  to  the  weight  they 
would  be  required  to  carry,  unless  the  facing 
were  laid  in  ashlar  courses,  whioh  would,  in 
Kentish  rag-stone,  involve  more  extra  labour 
than  the  extra  cost  of  brickwork.  Oar  architect 
recommends  the  oonorete  lining  partly  for 
economy’s  sake,  and  partly  for  strength.  We 
should  save,  perhaps,  1001.  in  the  cost  of  the 
structure,  but  we  should  have  a building,  the 
walla  of  whioh  were  nob  proprly  united.  The 
concrete  would  be  composed  of  Portland  cement; 
but  the  facing  atones  wonld  be  bedded  in  mortar. 
Then,  as  to  the  proper  ballast  to  be  used  for  con- 
crete, clay  abounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  aud 
if  burnt  clay  is  of  sufficient  weight  for  oonorete, 
the  builders  should  generally  avail  themselves  of 
its  use,  as  it  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  founda- 
tions  and  carted  away.  It  seems  to  me,  to  make 
a strong  wall  of  mixed  materials,  the  facing- 
stone  or  brick  should  be  of  the  same  relative 
weight  as  the  inside  lining  and  the  outside. 
Perhaps  a concrete  wall  faced  with  4 in.  ashlar 
of  Bath  stone  wonld  be  as  good  and  cheap  as  the 
proposed  work.  Concrete  is  said  nob  to  require 
a damp  course,  bnt  I think  otherwise.  I prefer 
the  footing  foundation  to  be  of  lime  concrete,  and 
a Taylor’s  damp-course  brick  bedded  upon  that 
at  least  6 in.  to  9 in.  below  the  bottom  of  the 
ground  floor  of  joist;  then  commence  the  con- 
crete erection  in  cement.  If  we  could  build  our 
tower  of  concrete  it  would  doubtless  be  a great 
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saving ; bnt  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
would  not  for  one  moment  sacrifice  either 
strength  or  beauty  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
snm  named.  1 know  of  many  houses  composed 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  of  concrete,  and  I re- 
member one  or  two  in  Surrey  tumbling  down 
during  the  erection ; but  this  was  easilyaooounted 
for  by  the  walls  being  built  too  quick,  and  not 
properly  supported.  The  combination  of  the 
materials  in  question  may  have  been  discussed 
in  your  valuable  journal,  but  I have  not  seen 
it;  and  as  concrete  is  now  coming  into  general 
use,  not  only  in  the  suburbs,  but  in  London,  a 
little  information  upon  the  subject  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  many  besides  the  writer  and  the 
committee  of  which  he  is  a member. 

r.  F.  Eotvley. 


job;”  and  were  we  to  ask  the  “contractor” 
who  sent  in  the  lowest  tender  to  “ explain”  why 
his  tender  was  so  low,  I imagine  that,  as  a candid 
man,  he  would  consider  himself  bound  to  say 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  an  esti- 
mate ; for  he  only  made  his  appearance  about 
one  clear  day  before  the  tenders  were  lodged, 
and  even  at  that  late  hour  he  insisted  upon 
“ taking  out  the  quantities  himself,”  notwith- 
standing the  engineer  informed  him  that  the 
quantities  were  then  ready,  and  to  be  bad  on 
the  spot.  Joseph  Simhons. 


to  me  questionable  whether,  through  a series  of 
years,  it  indurates  to  the  same  extent  or  ratio. 

Probably  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  failnres  arising 
from  hydraulic  limes  may  be  traced  to  a want  of 
proper  treatment  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
defects  in  the  lime  itself.  Plymouth. 


BELLS  FOE  MASON’S  ORPHANAGE, 
ERDINGTON. 

The  firm  of  William  Slews  & Sons,  of  Bir- 
mingham, have  cast  a peal  of  bells  for  Mr. 
Mason’s  Orphanage,  at  Erdington.  These  bells, 
five  in  number,  are  composed  of  Mason  & Elkiog- 
ton’s  pure  deposit  copper,  with  a slight  admix- 
ture of  tin.  The  largo  bell,  which  weighs  9 owt., 
will  strike  the  hours ; and  the  other  four, 
respectively  weighing  6 cwt.,  5 cwt.,  4 owt., 
and  3 owt.,  are  intended  to  ohime  the  quarters. 
The  Orphanage  clock,  which  regulates  the  peal 
of  bells,  and  is  now  being  constructed  in  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Gillott  & Bland,  of  Croydon, 
Surrey,  will  have  four  dials,  each  5 ft.  in 
diameter,  three  of  which  will  be  illuminated. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  on  the  Orphanage 
peal  of  bells: — Honr  bell,  ‘‘I  call  upon  the 
orphans’  trustees  to  be  faithful;”  four-quarter 
bell,  “ Josiah  Mason,  born  February  23,1795, 
age  7G,  1871;”  three-quarter  bell,  “These  five 
bells  are  made  of  Masou  and  Elkington’s  electro- 
deposit  copper  ; ” two-quarter  bell,  “ 2 Timothy, 
chap.  3,  verse  15  j ” one-quarter  bell,  “ James, 
chap.  1,  verse  27.”  Messrs.  Blows  have  in  pro- 
gress a bell  of  25  owt.  for  tho  International 
Exhibition  of  1871;  a peal  of  six  bells  for  a 
church-tower  in  Alloa,  Scotland  j and  others. 


THE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBORNE. 

The  now  buildings,  which  form  a “science 
and  art  department,”  are  just  completed,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter.  They 
include  lecture  and  class  rooms,  and  masters’ 
rooms  arranged  in  two  stories,  available  not  only 
for  the  school,  bnt  also  for  the  town  of  Sher- 
borne. The  buildings  form  the  west  side  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  north  and  east  sides  of  which 
are  the  chapel  and  school-room,  the  fourth  being 
open  to  the  Abbey  Closo.  The  whole  is  there- 
fore arranged  to  group  with  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  stands  close  to  tho  south  end  of  the 
Hchool  room.  This  school-room,  with  class- 
rooms under,  was  originally  the  Abbey  refectory, 
and  has  a magnificent  open  eleventb-centnry 
roof.  Besides  this,  are  many  other  buildings 
converted  into  studies,  which  were  formerly  the 
Abbey  domoatio  buildings,  and  a fine  Norman 
cloister  occupies  the  whole  of  the  space  under 
the  chapel.  Tho  style  of  the  new  buildings, 
therefore,  follows  the  ancient  local  fifteenth- 
century  type,  the  detail  of  which  is  good.  The 
dressings,  windows,  chimneys,  &o.,  are  in  Ham 
Hill  stone,  and  the  walling  generally  of  coursed 
local  stone.  The  contraoc,  about  1,5001.,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Farrall,  of  Sherborne. 

It  is  intended  before  long  to  complete  this  new 
quadrangle  by  adding  aiales  and  a tower  to  the 
Bohool-chapels,  with  various  other  important 
works. 


PENDLETON  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

The  following  architects  were  invited  to 
compete 

Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles,  Ellis  & Hinchcliffe, 
Popplewell,  Price  Linklater,  and  Seddon,  of 
Manchester  ; Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take,  of  Bury  ; 
and  Mr.  Ward,  of  Birmingham. 

The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Ward  has  been 
selected.  It  is  Early  Gothic  in  style,  and  will 
be  executed  in  red  brick,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings, the  internal  fittings  and  open-timber  roof 
being  stained  and  varnished.  There  will  be  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-east  angle,  and 
school-room,  lecture-room,  vestry,  &c.,  at  the 
east  end.  Seat  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  about  600  persons.  The  total  cost,  inclusive 
of  heating,  lighting,  fencing,  walling,  is  called 
about  4,0001. 

NEW  TOWN-HALL,  WINSFORD, 
CHESHIRE. 

A DESIGN,  which  has  been  approved  for  the 
new  Town-hall,  Wineford,  Cheshire,  has  been 
submitted  by  Mr.  James  Redford,  of  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  of  Over. 

Tho  intended  site  is  a picturesque  spot  adjoin- 
ing the  River  Weaver  and  Winsford  Bridge.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  on  piling,  in  the 
fiftoouth-oentury  style  of  timber  erections,  with 
plastering  between  the  wall  framing;  no  stone 
or  brickwork,  or  other  weighty  material  will  be 
used,  as  novel  provision  will  be  made  to  lift  the 
Town-hall  when  necessity  arises  ; for,  consequent 
upon  the  pumping  up  of  brine  (the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  district),  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  gradually  subside  (with  many 
rents  and  fissures)  into  the  ground,  reminding 
one  more  of  a South  American  city  subject  to 
earthquakes  than  a town  in  merrie  England. 


RELICS  OF  THE  OLD  WATER  MAIN. 

During  the  present  re-laying  of  a line  of 
new  metal  pipes  through  Graeeohuroh-street, 
several  trunks  of  stout  elm,  varying  in  length 
from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.,  have  been  unearthed. 
They  present  an  irregular  form,  exactly  as  they 
grew  when  living  trees,  the  bark  remaining 
attached  to  many  of  them.  Some  of  them 
are  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  thick  at  one  end,  but 
of  course  they  are  thinned  down  at  the  other 
extremity  to  enable  them  to  pass  a few 
inches  into  the  bore  of  the  other  length  of 
piping  to  which  they  were  attached.  The  bore 
does  not  even  run  uniform  in  some  of  them,  and 
varies  in  diameter  from  6 in.  to  9 in.  These  old 
trunks  are  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  are  a 
cariosity  to  look  at.  They  have  evidently  been 
lying  undisturbed  under  the  pavement  of  Grace- 
church-street  since  the  first  metal  main  was  laid 
in  the  City.  They  have  escaped  the  diggings 
of  many  gas  and  water  companies,  but  they 
have  been  dug  oat  at  last,  and  are  now  lying,  as 
we  write,  stretched  along  the  wooden  pavements, 
which  will  shortly  disappear,  like  themselves, 
for  ever. 


“TENDERS  THAT  REQUIRE 
EXPLANATION.” 

SALE  SEWERS. 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  under  the  above  heading, 
in  the  Builder,  you  stated  that  “ the  same  quan- 
tities were  snpplied  to  all  by  one  surveyor, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cammins.”  I beg  to  say  that  I wai 
the  only  surveyor  who  took  out  the  quantities. 

Now,  as  you  consider  yonrself  “ bound  to  ask 
for  explanation  of  snob  differences,”  permit  me 
to  state,  the  person  wbo  sent  in  tho  lowest 
tender  did  not  estimate  from  my  quantities. 
Were  we  to  ask  Messrs.  Jowitt  & Nicholl,  who 
sent  in  the  highest  tender,  to  “explain”  why 
their  tender  was  so  high,  I think  it  possible  tho 
only  reply  we  should  ba  favoured  with  would  be, 
“ We  have  already  lost  time  enough  over  the 


“ COLONEL  SCOTT  ON  LIME  AND 
CEMENTS.” 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  materials 
they  use  must  read  Colonel  Scott’s  very  able 
lectures  with  great  interest.  May  I venture  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  practical  points 
which  I have  observed,  and  which  his  leoburaa 
have  forcibly  recalled  ? I allude  to  the  difference 
in  composition  of  various  hydraulic  limes  (chiefly 
those  of  the  liasaio  formation),  and  the  anoma- 
lies and  failures  that  arise  from  using  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  for  these  widely  differing 
substances. 

In  the  usual  specificatious  of  our  large  works, 
where  lias  stone  is  specified  to  be  burnt,  it  is 
nsnal  to  state  that  the  stone  must  be  "free  from 
shale,  and  clean,"  the  shale  being  the  marly 
olay  above  or  below  the  bed  of  lias  stone,  and 
often  adhering  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  using 
this  lime  for  concrete  to  be  made  therewith,  it  is 
usual  to  mix  the  hot  ground  lime  with  the  sand 
and  shingle,  and  pub  it  in  its  place  at  once.  No 
previous  ganging  or  slaking  with  sand  is  allowed, 
so  as  for  the  lime  to  disintegrate. 

Evidently  this  is  an  anomaly,  as  tho  lime 
made  from  the  clean  lias  stone  does  not  contain 
alumina  and  iron  enough  to  set  at  one  process, 
but  requires  to  be  slaked  first.  Thus  this  wrongly 
used  lias  frequently  expands  and  heaves,  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole  workaround  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
a lime,  and  not  a cement.  By  simply  allowing  the 
same  ground  lias  to  fret  down  with  the  damp 
sand  for  twenty-fonr  hours  before  using,  the  con- 
crete becomes  as  hydraulic  as  Portland  cement, 
with,  perhaps,  an  even  greater  relative  tendency 
to  harden  with  the  action  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments. 

In  experimenting  on  the  different  limes,  I have 
found  that  the  marly  beds,  or  even  a mixture  of 
them  with  the  stone,  will  not  carry  so  much 
sand  as  the  stone- lime  itself ; and  it  has  appeared 


ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  THE 
STAMP  ACT. 

The  following  correspondence  will  afford 
answer  to  several  inquiries  that  have  been 
addressed  to  us : — 

“ London,  March  18,  1871. 

Gentlemen,  — The  new  Stamp  Act  exempts  appraise- 
ments  or  valuntions  made  for,  and  for  the  information  of, 
one  party  only,  and  not  being  in  any  manner  obligatory  as 
between  parties,  either  by  agreement  or  op-ration  of  law. 

As  Editor  of  the  Builder,  I hare  received  the  following 
inquiries  with  reference  to  this,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  enable  me  to  answer  them  correctly 

Is  it  necessary  for  an  architect  to  take  out  an  appraiser’s 
licence  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  legally  to  make 
such  appraisements  or  valuations  as  are  so  exemp  tod  from 
Btsrop  duty  ? 

Again;  By  contract  between  the  bnilding  owner  and 
builder  the  price  of  extra  works  is  to  be  determined  and 
settled  by  the  architect : does  such  a stipulation  render  the 
architect’s  determination  as  to  such  prices  so  far  obligatory 
between  the  parties  as  to  require  his  valuation  of  the  same 
to  be  stamped?  And  is  it  necoasary  that  the  architect 
should  be  a licensed  appraiser  for  the  purpose  indicated 
by  the  contract  p 

Soliciting  the  favour  of  an  early  reply, 

I am,  &c.  Gbobqb  Godwin. 

The  Honourable  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue.” 

“ Inland  Revenue, 

Somerset  House,  London,  W,C. 

22nd  March,  1871. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  18bh  inst.,  I have  to  acquaint 
you  that  no  licence  is  required  to  enable  an 
architect  to  make  valuations  in  either  of  the 
oases  stated  by  you,  but  that  the  architect’s 
valuation  in  the  second  case,  i.e.  where  the  price 
of  work  is  to  bo  determined  thereby,  is  liable  to 
stamp  duty. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  Lomas. 

George  Godwin,  eaq.” 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

In  Dr.  Whitmore’s  last  monthly  report  on  the 
health  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  he  says, 
in  reference  to  small-pox,  “ I have  reason  to 
believe  that  bad  and  defective  sanitary  condi- 
tions have  a decidedly  prejudicial  influence  upon 
this  disease.  Some  of  the  worst  oases  sent  into 
our  local  hospital  have  been  taken  from  houses 
in  which  nuisances  injurious  to  health  constantly 
exist,  and  which  no  amount  of  sanitary  super- 
vision  can  effectually  remove,  whilst  on  the  other 
baud  oases  of  a very  mild  type  have  come  from 
houses  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
generally  very  good.” 

The  worthy  doctor  might  have  gone  farther, 
and  boldly  stated  that  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cantions,  and  the  existence  of  nnisances  in  onr 
towns  and  cities  in  connexion  with  human  dwel- 
lings, are  the  primal  causes  of  epidemics  like 
these  from  which  we  are  suffering.  _ They  are 
not  only  nursed  into  strength  aud  virulence  xn 

our  undrained  and  unoleaned  slums,  but  ac  ua  y 

germinate  there.  The  mission  of  the  true 
physician  is  nob  in  the  act  of  dispensing  physio, 
but  that  of  rendering  it  unnecessary. 
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The  fonndatioQ  of  sanitary  law  is  based  npon 
that  trite  bat  unerring  axiom,  " Prevention  is 
better  than  cure.”  We  have  preached  these 
trnths  for  half  a lifetime ; bat  prejudice,  which 
as  only  another  name  for  ignorance,  needs 
incessant  action  on  it  that  it  may  be  overcome. 
When  medical  officers  of  health  speak  candidly 
and  honestly,  and  fearlessly  perform  their  duties, 
as  some  at  present  are  doing,  there  exist 
strong  hopes  for  the  future  of  social  and  sanitary 
science.  


LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  yoar  correspondent,  a "Would-be 
Competitor,”  allow  me  to  aay  that  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition bare  been  modiBed,  and  that  an  adrcrtisement  to 
that  effect  appeared  in  your  issne  of  the  4th  inat. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  corporation  of  Leicester  that  it 
ahould  be  known  how  promptly  they  acquiesced  in  the 
alteration  of  some  of  the  conditions,  when  their  unusual 
character  was  pointed  out  to  the  council  by  a few  of  our 
local  architects.  H.  S. 


“ THE  CRITERION.” 

Sir,— In  your  notice  of  the  competition  for  Messrs. 
Spiers  & Pond’s  "Criterion,”  last  week,  you  speak  of 
the  fourth  premium  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Evers.  As 
I was  associated  with  him  in  the  matter,  it  should  have 
been  Messrs.  Evers  & Milehara.  May  I ask  you  kindly 
to  make  this  correction  iu  your  next  number. 

CiiAS.  U.  M.  Milbhau. 


TOUTING  ARCHITECTS. 

Sin,— By  book  post  I beg  to  forward  a pamphlet  lately 
received  ("  What  to  Take,  Keep,  and  Avoid”),  which  fully 
exemplifles  all  that  has  before  been  said  relative  to  Ihe 
advertising  and  touting  propensities  of  some  architects  of 
our  time. 

I should  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  eleventh  and 
following  pages,  but  more  especially  to  the  sixteenth  and 
last,  an  extract  from  which,  even  without  comment,  would 
certainly  be  suSiciently  instructive  upon  the  subiect  of 
"What  to  Avoid.” 

It  is  this  style  of  proceeding  which,  in  the  public  opinion, 
tends  to  degrade  the  profession  to  an  equality  with  the 
enterprisiog  tradesman  who  " begs  to  inform  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  Ac.,”  concluQing,  as  the  author  here  does,  with 
a list  of  references  forwarded  on  application.  R.  E.  P. 

*•*  The  very  undignitied  pamphlet  referred  to  has  been 
aentto  us  by  three  otter  correspondents. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE, 

Eelk  T.  Pearson.— Court  of  Chancery,  Lincoln’s  Inn  — 
The  bill  in  this  suit  was  filed  by  Mr.  George  Kelk,  a 
gentlemsn  who  resides  in  a house  called  Ness  Cottage,  in 
Kew-road,  Nolting.hill,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
tuilding  a row  of  new  houses  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
access  of  light  and  air  to  the  plaintiff's  house.  The 
plaintiff’s  house  fronts  to  the  north,  and  has  a garden  on 
the  north  side  of  it.  The  new  houses  which  were  being 
built  by  the  defendants  face  to  the  south,  upon  anew  road, 
running  east  and  west,  the  west  end  of  which  road  abuts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  plaintiff’s  house,  the  south  front  of 
the  new  houses  being  in  nearly  the  same  line  as  the  north 
front  of  the  plaioliff’a  bouse.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon 
having  granted  an  injunotion,  the  defendants  appealed. 
When  the  appeal  motion  came  on  to  be  beard,  it  was 
arranged  that  notice  of  motion  for  decree  should  be  given 
by  the  piaintifl,  and  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  before 
the  Lords  Justices  with  the  appeal  motion,  and  finally 
disposed  of.  There  being  a considerable  conflict  of 
evidence,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  Court 
■desired  that  an  independent  surveyor  should  go  and  view 
the  premises,  and  make  a report  of  the  result  of  his 
observations  m court,  where  he  should  be  subject  to 
examination.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose;  and  this  morning  he  attended,  and  made  his 
report  to  the  Court,  and  was  asked  several  questions 
thereupon.  The  result  was  that,  in  his  opiuion,  the  new 
house  nearest  to  the  plaintiff's  house  (to  which  his  report 
was  limited,  because  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  did  not  show  that  anything  amounting  to  a legal 
nuisance  to  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  the  other  new 
houses),  BO  far  as  it  was  yet  carried  up,  did  substantially 
interfere  with  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  the  comfortable  oocu- 
pation  of  it. 

Mr.  Kay,  Q.C,,  and  Mr.  Nalder  were  for  the  plaintiff; 
Mr.  Amphlett,  Q.C,,  and  Mr.  Crossley  were  for  the 
deleDdanC. 

Lord  Justice  James  said  it  had  been  argued  that  under 
the  Statute  of  Prescriptions,  2 and  3 William  IV.,  cap.  71, 
a person  had  now,  after  twenty  years'  enjoyment,  an 
absolute  and  indefensible  right  of  property  to  all  the  light 
lordship  was  of  opinion 
h.d  ,n  „o  d.fr.e  ,lte„d  th, 

pre.ei..tinc  l.w  to  the  n.tnro  end  eitent  of  th.  right 
W light  *na  air.  The  right  to  light  and  air  before  that 
Statute  was  a right  to  that  amount  of  light  and  sir  which, 
acwrding  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  mankind,  could  be 
aoiiicient  fcr  the  comfortable  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
house  The  right  was,  therefore,  to  prevent  one's  neieh- 
building  in  such  a way  as  to  diminish  the  access 
«f  light  and  air  so  as  to  render  the  occupation  of  one's 
house  substantially  less  comfortable  than  it  was  before. 
That  right  was  the  same  since  the  statute  as  it  was  before. 
The  question  was,  therefore,  one  of  degree,  which  the 
Court  must  determine  as  a jury  upon  Ihe  evidence.  Upon 
came  to  the  oonclu- 
mon  that  the  house  nearest  the  plaintiff’s  house  did 
diminish  the  access  of  light  and  air,  so  as  substantially  to 
render  the  occupation  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  less  com- 
tortable  than  it  was  before,  and  the  plaintiff  was  iliere- 
lore  entitled  to  a maudaiory  injunction  compelling  the 
defendants  to  pull  down  the  nearest  house  to  the 
plaintiff  a. 

Lord  Justice  Mellish  was  of  the  same  opinion. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sutton  Goldfield  Church. — One  of  the  four  per- 
pendicular divisions  of  the  north-east  window  of 
the  parish  church  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  public  aubaoription,  primarily  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Colraore,  aod  second- 
arily as  a memorial  of  Bishop  Hacket.  The  pic- 
ture iu  the  centre  of  the  window  represents  Ezra 
rebuilding  the  Temple.  Above  is  a coat  of  arms 
of  Bishop  Hacket,  and  beneath  are  the  words, 
" The  holy  places  made  with  hands  are  the 
figures  of  the  true."  Bishop  Hacket  was  the 
re-builder  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  the  subject 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate.  Another  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  window  was  filled  with  stained  glass 
some  time  back,  as  a two-fold  memorial  to  the 
Rev,  J.  Paokwood,  a former  curate  of  the  church, 
aod  Bishop  Veaey,  who  obtained  the  park  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Sutton.  At  the  top  of  this  divi- 
sion is  Bishop  Vesey’s  armorial  bearings,  and 
underneath  a representation  of  Joseph  begging 
the  land  of  Gosohen  from  Pharaoh.  The  arms 
of  Bishop  Fleetwood  and  Bishop  Arundel  will  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
window  when  they  are  filled.  The  new  memorial 
portion  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine, 

Edinburgh. 

Harpurhey  Church  {Manchester). — A stained- 
glass  window  has  been  presented  to  the  parishio- 
ners by  the  family  of  Mr.  Frederick  Andrew,  of 
Green  Mount-place,  Harpurbey.  The  window  is 
a three-light  window,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  window  is 
by  Wailes  & Co.,  of  Newcastle.  The  sabjecls, 
six  in  number,  are  the  acts  of  mercy  recorded  in 
Matthew  xxv., — "Hungry,  and  ye  fed  me;” 
“ Thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ; ” "A  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in;”  "Naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me;”  “Sick,  and  ya  visited  me;”  “In  prison, 
and  ye  oame  onto  me.” 

Shefiield  Parish  Church.  — A stained-glass 
window  is  being  placed  in  this  church,  in  me- 
mory of  the  late  Mr.  Gsorge  Hounsfield.  It 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Shrewsbury  Chapel.  The  window  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  the  subjeots  portrayed  are 
“The  Last  Supper,”  "The  Passover,”  "The 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,”  and  " The  Fall 
of  Manna.”  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London, 
were  the  artists. 

Wigan  Parish  Church. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  just  been  placed  in  this  church,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wright,  of  Hind- 
ley  Hall.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Bar- 
raud,  & Westlake,  of  Bloomsbury.  The  window 
is  one  of  three  lights,  and  is  designed  in  the 
style  of  art  prevalent  in  Germany  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  subject 
illustrated  is  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  whose 
figure  occupies  the  upper  portion  of  the 
centre  light,  the  company  of  angels  appearing 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  two  side 
lights  in  attitude  of  adoration.  The  eleven. 
Apostles  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  grouped  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  three  lights,  the  latter 
and  the  Apostle  St.  John  being  nearest  to  the 
ascending  figure  of  Our  Lord.  The  insertion  of 
this  window,  which  has  been  erected  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  E.  L.  Wright,  as  a memorial  of  his  wife, 
completes  the  five  which  were  required  ou  the 
south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church.  The  whole 
of  the  windows  on  this  side  of  the  edifice  are 
now  of  stained  glass,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  light  the  Crawford  Chapel. 

Madron  Church. — To  the  several  stained-glass 
windows  which  the  vicar  has  presented  to  the 
parish  church,  says  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  he 
has  just  added  another,  a memorial  one.  It  is 
inserted  in  the  north  side.  The  subject  is,  “The 
Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter,”  the  figures  repre- 
sented being  included  in  the  filst  verse  of  the 
8th  chap,  of  8t.  Luke,  “And  he  suffered  no  man 
to  go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  maiden.”  In 
the  tracery-lights  are  two  angels,  with  scrolls, 
“ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,”  and  “ She 
is  nob  dead,  bnt  sleepeth.”  The  window  has 
been  lately  bronght  over  from  Bavaria,  where, 
at  Munich,  it  was  manufactured,  during  the 
war. 

Christ  Church,  Chadderton,  near  Oldham. — A 
memorial  window  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
chancel  of  this  church.  The  window  has  five 
lights,  the  three  centre  lights  representing  the 
Crncifixion.  One  of  the  side  lights  is  filled  with 
a representation  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac; 
the  other  side  light  represents  Moses  in  the 
Wilderness,  pointing  to  the  brazen  serpent.  The 


centra  portion  of  the  tracery  is  occupied  with 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  iu  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels  in  the  act  of  adoration.  The  spandrels 
and  other  parts  are  filled  with  devices  and  mono- 
grams. The  whole  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Clutterbnck,  of  Stratford, 
Essex, 


§O0llS  JUttifaib. 

“De  Quineey's  Works."  Vol.  XVI.  (Supple- 
mentary.)  Edinburgh  : A.  & C.  Black. 
Under  the  sub-title  of  “ ‘ Suppiria  de  Profundis/ 
being  a sequel  to  the  ‘ Confessions  of  an  English 
Opinm-eater,’  and  other  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
by  Thomas  de  Quincey,”  this  additional  volume, 
containing  various  scattered  writings  of  the 
author,  has  been  published. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  it  to  our  readers 
will  be  the  “ Historic  and  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  the  Rosiorucians  and  Freemasons,” 
which  appears  under  the  head  of  " Translations 
from  the  German,”  bub  which  seems  to  be  a very 
free  translation  indeed,  since  it  rather  appears 
to  be  a general  adoption  of  the  ideas  of  Buble, 
the  German  author,  as  far  as  these  go,  with 
much  additional  matter  of  De  Qaincey’s  own. 
The  drift  of  the  whole  is  to  show  that  Eosioru- 
oianism  was  of  German  origin  in  the  Middle 
Ages, — originated,  in  fact,  in  a romance  written 
by  a boy  of  sixteen, — a very  unlikely  thing!  and 
that  Freemasonry  was  an  English  “ translation  ” 
(like  De  Qulnoey’s,  we  suppose)  of  the  German 
Rosicrucianism, — the  whole  being  thus  “ a hoax 
played  off  by  a young  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (i.  e.,  about  1610-14).”  The  English 
word  " Masonry  ” De  Quincey  identifies  with  ihe 
Anglo-Saxon  word  “ Massoney”  (or  Masony),  “ a 
secret  commensal  society,”  as  Lessing  has  it, and 
which  word  in  turn  comes  from  Mase,  a table. 
[Had  the  mace  on  the  table  anything  to  do  with 
it?]  The  masonies  of  the  Templars,  as  De 
Quincey  remarks,  were  highly  celebrated  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  them  was  still 
subsisting  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  which  period,  according  to 
Lessing,  the  public  history  of  the  Freemasons 
first  commences.  De  Quincey  is  not  of  Lessing’s 
opinion,  that  Wren  modified  a Massoney  or  society 
of  Knights  Templars,  and  so  originated  Free- 
masonry in  England.  He  points  out  that  it 
originated  long  before  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  that,  in  fact,  Wren  was  himself  elected 
Deputy  Grand-master  of  Freemasons  in  1666. 

De  Quincey  displays  a good  deal  of  superficial 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  tenets  of  the 
ancient  magical  religions,  whence  those  of 
Rosicrucianism  and  Freemasonry  are  snpposed 
to  have  emanated;  but  of  the  true  nature  of 
neither  the  one  order  nor  the  other  had  he  any 
clearer  idea  than  “ a boy  of  sixteen ;”  far  less  of 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  Scriptural  doctrines, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  this  treatise.  Into  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  De  Qaincey’s  paper, 
however,  we  cannot  here  enter. 


The  Practical  American  Millwright  and  Miller, 
By  David  Cuaik,  Millwright.  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia  : H.  C.  Baird.  London  : Samp- 
son Low  «fc  Co.  1870. 

Tms  treatise  appears  to  contain  the  results  of  a 
great  deal  of  practical  experience  as  a mill- 
wright ; and  it  also  comprises  the  elementary 
principles  of  mechanics,  mechanism,  and  motive 
power,  hydraulics  and  hydraulic  meters,  mill 
dams,  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  oatmeal  and  barley 
mills,  wool  carding  and  cloth  falling  and  dress- 
ing windmills,  steam  power,  &o. ; and  most  be  a 
very  nseful  book  of  reference,  especially  for 
colonial  nse.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood 
engravings  and  folding  plates. 


VARIORUM. 

Pocket  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Stamps 
on  Receipts,  Agreements,  &c.  By  Edward  Cox. 
London  ; Cox,  Chancery-lane.”  This  is  a very 
useful  tractate,  giving  much  information  as  to 

stamps  of  various  kinds. “ The  Annual  Report 

of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art.”  This  report, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  the  Builder, 

is  now  issued  in  the  printed  form. “ Sewage 

Irrigation  : a Lecture,  by  W.  Hope,  V.C. ; de- 
livered to  the  Ratepayers  of  West  Derby,  near 
Liverpool.  London : Stanford,  Charing-cross. 
1871.”  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Hope  explains 
what  is,  in  his  judgment,  the  only  method  of 
really  atilising  and  exhaosting  sewage  byirrisa- 
tion,  with  suggestions  as  to  other  modes.  The 
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subject  is  illaefcrated  by  a map  of  “ Breton’s 
Sewago  Farm,  Romford,”  whore  Mr.  Hope’s 

well-known  views  have  been  tested. Mr. 

Hotten  auBoances  a book  abont  honses,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Eogliehman’s  House,  from  a 
Cottage  to  a Mansion  : a Practical  Guide  to 
Members  of  Building  Societies,  and  all  inte- 
rested in  selecting  or  building  a House,  with 
nearly  GOO  Illustrations.  By  C.  J.  Richardson, 

architect.” “ Breaking  up  of  theAgarnenmon” 

is  the  title  of  a new  etching,  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden,  published  by  Messrs.  P.  & D.  Colnagbi 
& Co.  The  locality  is  opposite  Greenwich,  The 
day  is  declining,  and  the  men  have  struck  work 
for  the  night.  Barges,  balks  of  timber,  lighters, 
and  other  Thames  accessories  occupy  the  fore- 
ground, and  alongside  the  half-demolished  balk 
(which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle  dis- 
tance) is  a derrick  prepared  to  lift  out  her  re- 
maining mast.  Greenwich  Hospital,  Deptford 
Dockyard,  and  the  Dreadnought  lie  off  to  the 
left,  and  a sailing  barge,  passing  under  the  bows 
of  the  condemned  vessel,  suggests  her  compara- 
tive proportions.  It  is  probably  the  best  of  Mr. 
Haden’s  works,  and  many  of  our  readers  know 
how  many  admirable  etchings  that  gentleman 

has  produced. The  new  number  of  London 

Society  (Bentley)  contains  the  first  of  a series 
of  chapters  likely  to  be  very  popular, — • 
“ Recollections,  by  J.  R.  Planche.”  No.  1 is 
an  admirable  beginning,  full  of  fun  and  good 
stories,  and  something  besides.  We  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  these  papers  do  not  gain  for 
London  Society  a large  circle  of  new  readers. 


Ulisnllanca, 

Midland  Steam-Boiler  Inspection  and 
Assurance  Company : Chief  Engineer’s 
Report  for  1870. — At  the  eighteenth  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  report  now 
issued  in  a printed  form  was  read.  The  follow- 
ing is  a brief  summary  of  the  working  of  the 
company  during  the  whole  year  1870.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  were  under  inspec- 
tion, 1,319  boilers,  and  under  assurance,  1,638, 
making  a total  of  2,957.  These  boilers  were 
used  for  the  following  purposes:  — 1,263  in 
collieries  and  mines,  1,325  in  ironworks,  and 
369  in  mills  of  various  kinds.  The  boilers  were 
of  the  following  general  description  : — 2,395 
fired  externally,  and  562  fired  internally.  Daring 
the  year  there  have  been  made  13,436  examina- 
tions.of  which  1,804  have  been  internal, and  1,699 
in  the  dues.  This  shows  that  each  boiler  has 
been  seen  four  or  five  times,  and  about  S-Sths 
of  the  number  examined  inside  and  in  the  Sues. 
Tbirly.four  engines  have  been  indicated,  and 
reported  upon,  and  in  many  cases  great  waste 
of  fuel  prevented.  Of  the  explosions  daring  the 
whole  year  1870,  three  in  the  list  were  under 
assurance,  No.  9 exploded  from  “ furrow  ” be- 
neath angle  iron  ; No.  41  from  seam  rip  at 
old  repair,  both  invisible  by  inspection ; and 
No.  59  from  shortness  of  water.  There  have 
been  four  other  explosions  of  assured  boilers  too 
slight  to  include  in  the  list ; three  were  from 
the  collapse  of  Cornish  boilers  from  shortness 
of  water,  and  the  fourth  from  rupture  of  the  side 
of  a furnace  boiler  through  eccumulatioa  of  scale. 
One  boiler  exploded  which  had  been  under 
inspection,  but  several  times  refused  as  unfit  for 
assurance. 

St.  Jobn  s Cburcb,  Beibnal-grecD. — This 
district  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  so 
far  as  the  interior  is  concerned,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1870,  was  re-opened,  after  its  restora- 
tion, on  Saturday  last  j the  preacher  in  the 
morning  being  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Staley,  late 
bishop  of  Honolulu,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  J. 
Bardbley,  rector  of  Stepney  and  rural  dean.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  architect.  The  expense 
will  all  be  covered  in  the  amount  received  from 
the  insurance  company.  The  choir  stalls  are 
within  the  chancel,  and  the  altar  raised  npon 
three  steps.  The  sitting  accommodation  has 
been  improved. 

Kirk  Edge  Orphanage. — The  plans  of  this 
new  institution  for  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield,  at  Kirk  Edge,  near  Brad- 
field,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hadfield 
& Son,  have  been  adopted  by  the  committee,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  forthwith  commenced.  The 
whole  pile,  when  complete,  will  give  accommo- 
dation for  300  children.  The  building  will  be 
of  stone,  and,  including  the  courts,  will  cover  an 
area  of  300  ft.  square. 


Opening  of  tbe  New  Synagogue  at 
Newport,  South  Wales. — This  new  edifice 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Lewis-street  and 
Franois-street,  the  principal  front  being  to  the 
latter,  and  forming  a facade  of  Romanesque 
character,  of  which  the  centre  comprises  the 
entrance-porch,  lobbies,  and  stairs,  the  left  wing 
being  the  minister’s  bouse,  and  the  right  wing 
the  synagogue.  The  exterior  is  of  black  rock 
limestone,  having  a rockwork  face  with  quoins, 
strings,  reveals,  and  arches  of  grey  brick,  and 
Bath  atone  coping,  corbels,  and  keystones.  The 
front  to  Francis-street  presents  a somewhat 
irregular  elevation,  of  which  the  gable  of  the 
synagogue  is  the  highest  part.  This  has  a 
group  of  four  small  ornamental  windows  in  the 
lower  part,  lighting  under  the  gallery  set  apart 
for  ladies,  and  another  group  formed  by  two 
semicircular-headed  windows,  with  a circular 
one  above  them,  confined  under  a large  semi- 
circular arch,  the  tympanum  or  interval  being 
filled  with  diaper  mosaic  work,  in  has  relief,  of 
five'point  stars  and  pellets.  The  minister’s 
house,  forming  the  left  wing,  is  of  the  same 
character,  fihe  interior  of  the  synagogue  is 
460  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  is 
divided  iuto  eight  bays  by  the  corbels  and 
elliptical  arch-ribs  of  the  roof  and  ceiling,  which 
is  of  red  pine,  stained  light  oak  colour,  and  var- 
nished. The  cost  of  the  building,  including  all 
expenses,  has  been  1,0231.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Cback.  Mr.  James  supplied  the  marble-work. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Lawrence. 


Patent  Gas.  — A meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Patent  Gas  Company  (Limited) 
has  been  held,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel, 
to  receive  reports  on  Dr.  Eveleigh’s  patent 
method  of  producing  gas  at  a low  tem- 
perature  in  iron  retorts.  Mr.  J.  Ogle,  in  the 
chair,  briefly  explained  that  the  company  had 
been  formed  to  purchase  Dr.  Eveleigh’s  patent, 
the  experiments  which  had  been  made  having 
fully  borne  out  all  the  statements  put  forth  in 
the  prospectus.  The  result  of  their  operations 
at  the  works  had  been  highly  satisfactory,  proving 
that  the  gas  made  by  the  patent  method  was 
free  from  all  injurious  compounds  of  sulphur 
so  prevalent  in  ordinary  gas ; that  a higher 
quality  of  gas  was  produced  from  a lower  quality 
of  coal ; and  that  the  lighting  power  of  the  gas  so 
made  was  from  18  to  20  candles,  as  against  14 
candles  made  from  the  same  coal  by  the  ordinary 
process.  The  subject  had  been  brought  before 
tbe  Board  of  Trade,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City ; and 
the  two  latter  bodies  had  appointed  committees 
to  inquire  into  it.  Dr.  Letheby,  who  had 
examined  the  small  experimental  works  at  Peck- 
ham,  reported  favourably  on  the  gas;  and  a 
report  from  Dr.  Eveleigh  was  also  presented.  At 
a special  meeting,  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ordinary  business,  the  directors  were  authorised 
to  create  a farther  issue  of  2,500  shares  of  11. 
each,  upon  which  a first  call  of  53.  per  share  will 
be  made. 


West-end  Clubs  In  Banger. — Before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
steam-boiler  explosions,  some  startling  evidence 
was  given  with  respect  to  steam-boilers  in  some 
of  the  leading  West-end  clubs  of  London.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  the  Manchester  Steam-TJaers’  Asso- 
ciation, stated  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  boilers  in  some  of  the  clubs  ex- 
ploding. He  mentioned  clubs,  political  and 
military,  to  which  his  remarks  applied  ; and  the 
cause  he  assigned  for  this  state  of  things  was 
the  fact  that  at  these  clubs  the  boilers  were  so 
badly  set  that  they  were  inaccessible  for  the 
purposes  of  examination.  The  external  brick- 
work went  round  the  boilers  in  such  a way  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  an  inspector  to  get 
round  them  in  order  to  make  bis  examination. 
Mr.  Fletcher  did  tot  believe  there  was  any 
danger  of  the  boilers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
blowing  up,  as  they  were  new,  and  guaranteed 
to  work  up  to  300  lb.  pressure. 

The  Bate  Mr.  Brassey. — A gift  has  just 
been  made  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  by  the  throe  sons  of 
the  late  Mr.  Brassey,  each  of  whom  has  contri- 
buted 5001.  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  to 
mark  the  interest  he  took  in  the  Fund  and  in  the 
Institution,  with  which  it  is  connected. 


The  Metropolitan  Buildings  and 
Management  Bill. — The  new  Bill  has  not  yet 
been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
cannot  strictly  be  said  to  be  completed. 
Although  printed  by  the  Board,  it  is  still  open 
to  alteration. 


Registrar’s  Summary;  Bondon  and  other 
large  Cltles>  1870. — The  population  of  London 
is  now  overflowing  its  borders,  and  the  estimated 
population  (3,214,707),  and  the  dependent  rates, 
can  only  be  considered  approximations,  to  be 
corrected  by  the  Census.  The  mortality  in  the 
seventy  cities  of  the  kingdom  was  at  the  rate  of 
24  9 in  1,000.  The  mortality  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  the  rate  of  22T.  For  the  year, 
the  mortality  was  low  in  Portsmouth,  Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham,  Hull,  and  Sunderland ; 
in  these  places  it  ranged  from  20T  in  Sunder- 
land to  21'8  in  Hull  and  Wolverhampton.  The 
mortality  was  highest  in  Leeds,  28‘2 ; Glasgow, 
29‘8  ; Bristol,  29  9 ; and  Liverpool,  31T.  The 
registered  birth  rate  was  36'0  in  the  20  great 
cities  ; it  was  at  the  rate  of  40T  in  Salford,  40'2 
in  Leeds,  and  31'4  in  both  Portsmouth  and  Not- 
tingham. The  ruling  epidemic  was  scarlet  fever. 
London  and  Liverpool  were  great  safferers.  The 
mortality  was  at  the  highest  rate  of  31  in  1,000 
inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  during  the  coldest 
week,  when  the  temperature  was  3 5 centigrade 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ; it  was  lowest 
(21)  in  the  genial  weeks  of  June.  The  small- 
pox still  ravages  London  : it  destroyed  25,061 
lives  iu  the  31  years,  1840-70.  The  annual 
deaths  averaged  808.  The  lowest  number  of 
deaths  in  any  one  year  was  154  in  1857 ; the 
highest  number  was  2,012  in  the  year  1863. 

Aquarium  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — The 
Crystal  Palace  Company  have  occupied  the  piece 
of  ground  laid  bare  by  the  fire  of  some  years 
back,  and  stretching  from  the  north  tower  to  the 
door  of  the  tropical  department,  by  erecting 
thereon  the  necessary  bnildlngs  for  an  aquarium 
on  a great  scale,  the  top  of  which  will  form  a 
terrace  leading  to  the  north  tower,  while  the 
visitors  who  pass  through  the  aquarium  beneath 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  walk  through  a 
new  conservatory  leading  to  the  orangery  in 
the  north  wing.  The  new  aquarium  is  inteuded 
to  be  wholly  marine  in  its  character.  The  work 
is  under  tho  direction  and  management  of  Mr. 
William  Alford  Lloyd.  The  portion  of  the  now 
building  which  will  be  open  to  the  public  ia 
320  ft.  in  length,  and  35  ft.  in  breadth  j two 
smaller  rooms,  25  ft.  in  breadth,  open  into  this 
long  hall,  and  in  these  are  placed  smaller  tanka. 
The  tanks  ara  sixty  in  number,  and  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  some  being  suited  for  the 
habitation  of  cod  fish,  and  others  more  especially 
for  the  molluscm  and  other  small  denizens  of  the 
deep.  Underneath  the  long  hall  is  a great  tank 
for  storing  sea-water,  which  will  hold  130,000 
gallons,  carefully  excluded  from  light.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  will  ere  long  be  a special  attraction 
to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Jarrah  Timber  of  Australia. — A 

great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  daring 
tbe  last  twelvemonths  relative  to  the  durability 
of  the  jarrah  timber  of  Western  Australia;  but, 
until  the  present  time,  no  positive  proof  has 
been  given  to  residents  in  Melbourne  of  its  good 
qualities.  There  are,  however,  at  present  on 
view  at  the  Flindera-street  station  of  the  M. 
and  H.  B.  Railway  Company  there,  three  logs  of 
jarrah  timber  which  have,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  formed  a portion  of  the  jetty  at  Perth, 
Swan  River,  Western  Australia.  They  have 
been  drawn  by  the  Government  and  forwarded 
to  Melbourne  with  a view  of  exhibiting  the 
capabilities  of  this  wood.  The  logs  are  about 
20  ft.  in  length,  with  a diameter  of  about 
12  in.,  and,  having  been  sawn  down  the  full 
length  and  polished,  exhibit  the  splendid  grain 
of  the  wood  to  great  advantage.  The  wood,  it 
appears,  is  as  firm  and  solid  as  when  first  hewn. 
The  grain  ia  close,  of  a fine  dark  colour,  and 
taking  a rich  polish.  Each  pile  bears  a written 
certificate  from  an  officer  of  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian Government.  It  is  to  an  astringent 
principle  in  the  wood  poisonous  to  insects  that 
its  preservation  is  attributed. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Sublln. — A 
munificent  offer,  rivalling  that  carried  out  by 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Gninness  in  his 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Roe,  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Roe,  who  is  a distiller,  as  Sir  B.  Guinness  was 
a brewer,  offers  to  defray  the  entire  coat  of  tbe 
restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
in  accordance  with  a design  prepared  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street.  Mr.  Street  prepared  a report  on 
the  subject  two  years  ago. 

Society  of  British  Artists.— The  exhibi- 
tion now  open  in  Suffolk-street  comprises  897 
pictures  and  10  pieces.  It  is  an  agreeable  ool- 
leotioD,  to  which  we  may  return. 
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Stoclcport  Infirmary.  — The  new  wing, 
which  has  been  aubscribed  for  by  the  poblio,  is 
now  advancing  towards  completion.  Plans  will 
be  laid  before  the  Board  for  the  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  Victoria  Ward  and  the  accident- 
room,  the  rebnilding  of  the  porter’s  lodge,  the 
erection  of  a hoist,  and  the  building  of  a bath- 
room and  lavatory,  in  connexion  with  that  ward, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.T.  H.  Allen,  architect, 
the  designer  of  the  new  wing.  The  cellar  or  base- 
ment of  the  new  wing  comprises  washhouses, 
&c.,  where  a shoot  is  fixed  for  the  conveyance, 
from  the  upper  stories,  of  the  clothing,  bed  linen, 
&c.,  of  the  infected  oases,  preparatory  to  their 
being  placed  in  a disinfecting  tank.  The 
gronnd-floor  in  front  of  the  building  includes 
dormitories,  and  day-room,  for  both  male  and 
female  patients,  with  laboratories  for  each  of  the 
sexes,  and  separated  by  passages  and  openings. 
The  room  looking  westward  is  set  apart  ex- 
clnsively  for  amall-pox  patients,  the  laboratories 
and  other  conveniences  being  classified  according 
to  the  sex.  Above  this  is  the  one-pair  floor  or 
convalescent  ward,  with  dormitories,  &o.,  the 
nnrses’  rooms  and  surgeons’  rooms  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  the 
patients  and  their  medical  and  home  attendants. 
Looking  southward  are  the  fever  wards,  with  the 
requisite  baths  and  lavatories,  approached  by 
staircases  distinct  from  those  leading  to  the 
smalUpox  department.  The  plastering  of  the 
walls  and  ceilings  has  been  completed  with 
Keen’s  cement.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brown.  The  fever- ward  for  females  measnres 
26  ft.  by  22  ft.  5 that  for  males,  24  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
whilst  those  for  the  reception  of  small-pox  cases 
each  measures  20  ft.  by  14  ft,  The  connexion 
between  this  wing  and  the  present  infirmary  is 
effected  by  a long  and  lofty  corridor,  5 ft. 
wide,  with  arched  openings,  supported  by 
strong  cast-iron  columns.  A hoist  connected 
with  the  culinary  department  has  been  fitted  up 
amongst  the  internal  arrangements  for  the 
regular  supply  of  rations  to  the  patients  in  the 
tipper  wards.  The  two  buildings  are  intercepted 
by  an  air  pMsage  12  in.  wide,  with  grids  both 
back  and  front,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  infections  disease  passing  directly  and 
internally  from  the  fever  ward  to  the  general 
infirmary  where  convalescent  cases  of  the  ordi- 
nary class  are  treated.  Externally  the  design  of 
the  new  wing,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been  adapted 
as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  the  old  building. 

'ITniverslty  College,  Xiondon. — The  report  of 
proceedings  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  college  in  February  last,  with 
the  report  of  the  conncil,  &c.,  has  been  issued 
in  a printed  form.  The  most  important  acade- 
mical event  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
institution  of  a new  Faculty  of  Science,  which 
marks  a distinct  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
college,  ooiresponding  to  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  higher 
education,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  University  of  London,  but  also  in  the 
older  academical  institntions  of  the  country. 
The  main  principle  represented  by  the  new 
Faculty  is,  that  science  should  first  of  all  be 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  even  where 
there  is  a practical  object  in  view,  a broad 
foundation  should  be  laid  of  general  scientific 
training.  It  is  believed  that  the  habits  of 
thought  tbns  engendered  are  the  first  conditions 
of  all  true  advance,  either  in  scientific  discovery 
or  in  practical  invention.  A second  principle ; 
is,  that  the  pursuit  of  science  should  not  be 
divorced  from  literary  culture  5 and  this  the 
Faculty,  from  its  position  in  University  College, 
is  specially  enabled  to  uphold.  Certain  subjects 
are  included  which  lie  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Natural  Science,  as  commonly  understood,  but 
none  that  do  not  admit  of  a striotly  scientific 
treatment.  Two  additional  ladies’  classes,  be- 
sides the  chemistry  and  physics  classes, — namely, 
English  and  French, — will  probably  be  esta- 
blished in  the  college. 

Trade-Unions  Bill. — On  Monday  evening 
next,  the  3rd  April  inst.,  a meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  will  be  held  at  their  rooms 
inAdam-street,  Adelphi,  to  consider  a“Reportof 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Labour  and  Capital 
on  the  Trade-Unions  BUI.”  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  eight  o’clock. 

“ Progress  at  Wells  Catbedral.” — We  are 
informed  that  we  were  wrong  in  saying  a com 
plete  statue  on  the  opper  portion  of  one  of  the 
towers  had  been  renewed.  The  niche  in  which  the 
statue  kneels,  with  its  elaborately  worked  canopy, 
is  the  only  part,  we  are  told,  that  has  been  really 
renewed. 


Building  Grants.  — In  the  Commons,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Raikes  as  to  building  grants  to 
Church  of  England  schools  in  Wales  daring  the 
last  six  months,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  for  Ednoation,  said  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Privy  Counoil  pro- 
ceeded was,  thatnogrants  should  be  given  for  new 
schools  to  applicants  on  behalf  of  any  religious 
denomination,  unless  the  conncil  was  satisfied 
that  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
likely  to  attend  the  school  belonged  to  that 
denomination.  That  was  a principle  which  be 
found  when  be  came  into  the  department,  and 
he  had  carried  it  out  with  special  care  in  Wales, 
on  account  of  the  denominational  feeling  which 
unhappily  existed  there.  The  council  endea- 
voured to  apply  the  same  principle  to  existing 
schools. 


For  pebuildiog  Camberwell  Green-coat  Bchoola,  St. 
Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Quantities  supplied  bj  Messrs.  Fain 
& Clark  : — 

Credit  for  Old 
Materials. 

Tnllf  £5,405  £54 

Pritchard 4,957  ......  86 

Hart  4,940  126 

Hensbaw  4,880  110 

HigbttDgAla 4,870  — 

Manley  & Rogers  4,870  110 

Carter  & Son  4,787  60 

Thompson 4,750  120 

HUl,  Keddell,  & Waldram  4,650  105 

Cooke  & Green  4,525  96 

CrabbeA  Vaughan  (accepted)  4,332  175 


Tbe  Biblical  Archaeological  Society. — 

A society  has  been  formed,  under  this  title,  as 
our  readers  know,  to  encourage  the  study  and 
application  of  the  various  discoveries  that  have 
been  going  on  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  in  any  other  places 
where  research  may  bring  to  light  historical 
material  relating  to  Biblical  history.  At  the 
inangural  meeting,  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Musenm  presided,  last 
week,  and  read  an  introdnetory  paper,  pointing 
oat  the  chief  objects  of  the  society.  A course 
of  lectures  was  announced,  the  first  of  which  is 
to  be  given  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlioson,  “ On  the 
Relations  of  the  Assyrian  and  Scriptural  Chrono- 
logy.” 

Asserted  Paintings  by  Morland. — Some 
paintings  on  tbe  wall  of  a ward  in  Wbitecrosa- 
atreet  Prison,  now  destroyed,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  George  Morland,  who  was  at  one 
time  confined  in  it.  It  was  feared  that  they 
would  perish  with  the  building,  but  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  we  hear,  has  rescoed  them.  It  was  awork 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  as  they  had  to 
be  out  out  of  the  solid  brickwork  from  walls  of 
great  thickness;  added  to  which  the  dry  and 
brittle  nature  of  the  surface  rendered  the  opera- 
tion peculiarly  hazardous. 

French  and  Flemish  Exhibition. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  French  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures (Pall-mall)  will  be  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday,  the  3rd  inst.  Several  foreign  artists 
now  in  England  are  acting  with  Mr.  Wallis  to 
promote  its  success. 

Eelcester-square. — In  consequence  of  the 
opposition  given  by  the  ratepayers  to  the 
Leicester-square  Improvement  Bill,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  withdrawn  it.  The 
Board  have  chiefly  themselves  to  thank  for  this 
opposition. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  tbe  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Society,  Monday  evening, 
3rd  April,  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ The  Venti- 
lation of  Sewers,”  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
president  of  the  Society. 

“ How  to  Spend  a Q^^^ter  of  a Million.'' 
We  have  received  a large  nomber  of  letters  in 
reply  to  our  invitation.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered at  tbe  proper  time. 


For  new  buildings  at  Battersea  for  the  Dogs’  Home, 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark  : — 

Braober  & Bon £1,998  0 D 

Colls  & Sons  1,896  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 1,896  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,827  0 0 

Thompson  1,740  0 0 

Tully  1,680  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 1.667  0 0 


For  fonr  shops,  New  Cross.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale, 
architects : — 

Jerrard  £828  0 0 

Feast  716  0 0 

Thomas  680  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  premises.  Victoria-street, 
S.W.,for  Mr.  Harris.  Plans  and  quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  iV.  CloQtman 

Bevan  & Bon £544  0 0 

Daris  & Son  642  0 0 

Hamblett  62J  0 0 

Diment  615  0 6 

Howell 499  0 0 

Church  i Phillips  (accepted)  490  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a Weslejai 

Davis,  Bros 

Orchard,  Bros 

Claridge 

Kimberley  (accepted) 


Southend,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Froom. 
architect : — 

Palmer  & Son  £1,856  8 

Williins  1,768  10 

Harrop  1,760  0 

Hearle 1,747  0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,720  0 

Dark 1.690  0 

Keepence  (accepted)  1,460  0 


For  converting  Welsh  Chapel,  Aldersgate-street,  into  a 
warehouse,  for  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Wimble,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

FairhalJ  & Co £1,480  0 0 

Easton,  Bros 1,478  0 0 

Ramsey  1,431  0 0 

Killby  1,3'13  0 0 

Hart  1.290  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,239  0 0 

Nenmann  & Mann  1,235  0 0 

Morter 1,189  0 0 


For  stables,  including  all  fittings,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Burton, 
Inner  Circle,  Regeut’s  Park.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  archi- 
tect : — 

Dove,  Bros £1,453  0 0 

Chapped 1,285  0 0 

Howard,  Bros 1,214  0 0 

Gibson,  Bros 1,196  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,147  0 0 


For  the  Royal  Patriotic  Fund  Boys’  School,  Wands- 
worth, including  engineering,  drainage,  gas  and  fittings 
of  every  description.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Bnell,  architect : — 

Higgs £22,345  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  21,680  0 0 

Howard  & Co 21,639  0 0 

Eenshaw  20,975  0 0 

Chappell  20,328  0 0 


TENDERS 


For  excavating  site  for  three  mansions,  Marlborough- 
place,  Brighton.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect:— 

Ransbottom  £230  0 0 

Lockyer 200  0 0 

Blftckmore  4 Howard 190  0 0 


For  additions  to  Bnntingford  Workhouse.  Messrs. 
Nash  & Son,  architect 

Bins  & Son £730  0 0 

Cole,  Bros 610  0 0 

Gibbons 687  0 0 

Lawrence  694  0 0 

Saggers  (accepted) 673  0 0 


For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  South-street,  G 
Messrs.  Cbas.  G.  Searle  4 Son,  architects 

Hammer £6,352  1 

Dove,  Bros 4,515  ■ 

Patman  4 Co 4,494 

Todd  4,489 

Higgs  4,343 

Battley  4,204 

Dover  4,158 

Stoner 3,989 

Ennor  3,936 

Copper.. 3,370 


For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  155  4 156,  Aldersgate-street, 
City,  for  Messrs.  M.  & N.  Salatnan.  Mr.  B.  Tabberer, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  4 
Andrews 


Little  

Sewell  4 Son 

Rider  4 Son  

G.  Pritchard  

Mark  

Perry,  Bros. 

Palmer  & Son  

Cohen  

Jane  Pritchard 

Merritt  4 Ashby  

Brown  4 Robioson  ... 
Hensbaw  (accepted) 


2,086  0 
2,039  0 
2,037  0 
2,036  0 
2,020  0 


1.9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  two  cottages,  Wellington- road.  Bow,  for  Mr.  Christi. 
Mr.  Fricker,  archilect: — 

Morter  (accepted)  £1,189  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebnilding  No.  276,  MUe-end-road, 
for  Mr.  French.  Mr.  Dexter,  architect 

Hobbord £375  10  0 

Forest 344  0 0 

Fierpoint  336  0 0 

Grager 320  0 0 


C.  F.  (a  cue  recently  reported  in  the  Buildtr  eeUliliebed  the  lav 
that  tbe  alter&Uon  of  the  poaition  of  an  aucient  Itght  in  robuUding 
did  not  neceuarily  effect  tbe  right.  To  inereaee  the  eize  wonld  be 
dengerou»),-3.  A C.  (»pply  to  the  Society  for  Improvement  of  the 
Working  CUeeee,  Exeter  Hall).— T.  Q.  L.  (oothiDg  effectnal  can  be 
done.  Some  letters  on  Che  BUbJeoc  vere  printed  in  the  Guilder  not 
long  ago.  As  to  the  sound  of  the  front-door  knocker,  this  dependi 
greatly  on  bow  it  Is  hang,  and  vbat  it  strikes  against].— ProfeNOI 

O. — D.  a— L.  W.  C.— E.  S.-J.  H.— C.  A.— Q.  8.— J.  B.— P.  A— H.— 
9.  A C.- Messrs.  C.—U.  A B.-J.  A.-C.  C.  ACo— O,  8.  A.— F.  Q.- 
B.  D.  M.— Benevolent  in  Intention.— W.  R.  C.— B. 

A IS.—J.  B.— 0.  a— E.  O.  H.— J.— H.  8.  8.— A.  P 
A Joiner.— J.  B.  B.— One  of  the  Competitors. —C.  E. — T.  8 
F.  2.— B.  C.— O.  J.— A Blriver.— Moon.— P.  B,— A.  L.  W.- 

P.  D.  T.— Case*  under  Building  Act  (next  week).— T.  A Q.  H.  (nex 
week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  givlnf 
addreuee. 

All  BtatemenU  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.  mnit  be  scooinpsnls: 
by  tbe  name  and  addrets  of  the  sender,  not  neceasaiUy  foi 
pnbUcstioQ. 

KOTt— The  rosponslhlUty  of  signed  srtlcles,  and  papers  read  al 
public  meeting*,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


-M.  C.- 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCEIBBES. 

The  TWENTY-mOHTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (boimd),  for  the  year  1870,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  h&ing  sent  to 
the  Offiece,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  SMB 
lings  and  Sixpence  each. 

Adnjertisements  ca/nnot  he  receivedfor  the  currevt 
week’s  tssite  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m,, 
on  THURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeh 
d/i/rect  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /or  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  Cotmnunicaiions  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,"  and  not  to  the  " Publisher.” 


TO  ADYEKTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

NOTICE.—”  THE  BUILDER,”  for  the  week 
ending  APRIL  8th,  will  be  published  at  ONE 
p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  6th.  Advertisements  for 
insertion  in  that  Number  therefore  reach  the 

Office  before  THREE  p.m.,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, 5th. 


Bath  and  Other  Building’  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarriea  and  DepSts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  forniehed  on  application,  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 


ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  HPPEU  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.O. 

Mandfactdiieks  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 


HOT- WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BAEBEZAT'S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  253. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Others  deeiiing  a really  good  syetem,  can 
here  a eet  of  MODELS  for  BUILURKB’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  lebtcb  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  " The  Builder," 
No.  1.180,  and  which  has  been  adopcod  by  mauy  large  Arms,  Aiao  a 
Uodlfied  ArrsDsenieut  by  Single  Eutry,  etiluble  for  small  builders. — 
Addreee,  E,  A.  4,  St.  Qeorge's-road,  Uegeni’a  Park,  Loudon, 


Royal  8ro.  pp.  38S.  price  7s,  6d.  Third  Edition. 

rlE  Patentee’s  manual  ; being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Fractlce  of  l,etterB  Patent,  especially 
Intended  for  tbe  nse  of  Patentees  and  luventors. 

By  JAMBS  JOHNSON,  Banlscer.at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOBNSUN,  Assoc.  lost.  C.K  Solicitor  and  Fuleut  Age  ut, 

Tbe  call  for  a Third  BdiUou  of  this  work  Is,  couclotire  proof  that 
it  latlbdea  a want  on  tbe  part  of  Patentees  and  Itieeutais,to  whom  a 
plain  Btateinent  of  the  law  bearing  upon  tbe  enhjecl  of  Leitera 
Patent  for  luT-ntlous  is  obviously  a matter  of  great  imporliuice. 
Whilst  the  ez|>osltioD  of  suenea  and  Jadlcial  decisions  is  expressed 
in  plain  and  popular  language,  no  , sacrifice  baa  been  made  of  legal 
aocQiacy,  and  it  will  be  luond  ibat  the  work  coutaiusal  concise  but 
ample  and  strictly  correct  enunciation  of  the  law,  with  an  exami. 
nation  of  the  decided  cues  to  tbe  latest  date. 

London  1 LUNGMANS,  Pateinoitcr-rov. 


Lately  published,  royal  4to.  ornamental  cloth, 

Prloa  W.  16.V 

T7NGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

FORTY-FIVE  VIEWS  AND  PLtNS 

Of  reeently.erecled  Mansi', d«.  Private  Residences,  Parecnage-honses, 
Farmhouses,  Lodges,  aod  Cofages ; with  the 

Acluai  Cost  of  Each, 
and 

A PBAOnCAL  TRRATIhE  ON  HODSB-RUILDTNa. 

By  WILT.IAM  WILKINSON.  Arcbltoct.  Ox  ord. 

Oxford  end  L-'ndou:  JAMES  PARKER*  Co. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"Looking  at  the  voldme  in  nil  Its  exceUeoce.  we  are  disposed  to 
say  'bat  a geoUeman  will  meet  with  few  that  furnish  so  great  an 
amount  of  useful  information,  raoglQg  from  ih«  knowledge  needed 
in  the  erection  of  a handsome  mansion  to  'hat  rai|Uired  for  the 
lodge  which  be  would  wish  to  place  at  his  Ra’e,  or  tbs  cottage  in 
watch  be  would  locate  bis  steward,  hi<  bailiff,  his  farmer,  or  bis 
coBchman." — ilnnche»Ur  Qaardia}!.  Marrh  16.  1070. 

"Tbe  proper  coiublua'.ion  of  tbe  useful  aad  tbe  ornamental  has 
seldom  been  better  illustrated  than  by  tbis  book,  and  i'S  contents 
. . . It  is  as  intpresting  and  sgrecsbly  instructive  to  the  uu- 
Initiated,  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  claim  to  bo  among  the 
esoteric  in  such  matters.  . . . We  feel  it  both  a p'eaaure  and  a 
duty  to  exprMs  nur  oommandatlon  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book."— /tiAn 
nidi.  Aiig-  87,  187U. 

" We  have  veiy  carefully  canned  over  the  plans  in  this  hook  again 
and’ again,  and  have  ev.-r  risen  with  renewed  satisfaction  from 
scrutiny,  struck  not  less  by  tbe 'great  variety  andlingeuuity  of  tbs 
pUos  it  ooiiUins  (forty-five  in  uumbor)  tliau  by  their  eie-llrnt 
arrsngeraent  and  thoughtful  contrlvaucB  and  care  for  economy.”— 
The  Iriik  nullder,  Dec  1. 1870. 

" Mr.  WllklMSO'i's  plans  are  good  specimens  of  contclv.tnce  and 
arrangement." — The  Field,  April  9,  1870. 

" Tbe  views  are  precrded  by  a praoticil  treatise  on  honse-ballding, 
remarksb'e  for  tbe  clearness  and  fulness  of  its  information,  which 
cinnnt  fail  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  propose  to  build."— .Feeni/iy 
Standard,  April  19,  1870. 

"A  valualile  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
maj  irlty  of  tbe  buildings  is  given.”— FAe  Builder,  Msreh  2J.  1S70. 

A N ARCHITECT  will  require,  in  a few 

J~\  weeks,  a flrst-rate  ARTI3T.  to  COLOUR  some  C'mpBlltieii 
Drawings  under  hU  direction,— Address,  with  all  parliuijlare  of 
premiated  drawings  and  terms  per  week,  to  FENTAGON,  Smith, « 
Library,  Dnke-stceet,  AdeIpbL 

■\XT ANTED,  by  a London  firm  of  Builders 

VV  ond  Oontrsc'ore,  a thoroughly  competent  ESTIWATiNQ 
and  MEASURING  CLEsK,  Non-  other  need  apply.— Addtesa, 
with  full  part'culars  as  ti  sgo,  salary  requirrd.  and  references,  to 

Ii.  J,  W.  Suunyside,  Manor-rood,  0t»mfjt  i-hi!l,  London,  N. 

TO  PAINrEBS  AND  DECORATORS. 

VXT'ANTED,  on  a large  Estate,  and  for 

VV  the  Mansions,  a LEADING  WORKING  MANsa  above.  To 
a suitable  man  it  will  pusslbly  prove  a psrmaQSvcy,  consequently 
the  atrlciest  tiartlcolars  wQI  bs  required  as  Is  a'llllllej  and  personal 
character.  Full  particulars,  including  age,  experiences,  references, 
wages  re'iuired,  Ac.  may  be  addressed  tu  M.  W.  N.  Office  of  ‘‘  The 
Bnlldei." 

‘\X7 ANTED,  for  Granite  Quarries  in  the 

VV  norih  of  Ire’and,  a thoroughly  competent  FOREMAN.  He 
will  be  r&iuired  to  understand  quirrying.  the  dressing  of  granite 
for  Ihe  English  market,  and  be  able  to  direct  polishing  works.— 
Address.  enaliieiDg  lestimniiiala  and  stating  sslsry  expected,  BESB- 
BROOK  SPINNING  CO.  Newry.  Ireland. 

YirANrED,  immediately,  a good  TIME  and 

VV  STORK  KEEPER.  None  but  men  with  fifst-olars  refer- 
ences need  apply.— Address,  with  full  part'cnlars,  to  G.  H,  D.  35, 
De  Beauv'dr-crescenf,  London.  N. 

ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a first-class 

VV  Painting  and  Decnrailng  Fstabllshmsnt  in  the  Country,  a 
steady  and  eiergetlc  YOUNG  MAN,  of  resp-otanla  oonnetloiis, 
abuut  30  years  of  age,  to  fill  'he  Situatii^n  of  OLERK  and  assist  in 
the  Show-ro-ims, *c.  It  Is  es'ea'UI  that  the  applicant  shuull 
possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  Bmkkeepiug,  write  agoi'ltiaud, 
and  he  well  acquiinted  with  the  business,  and  De  atiie  tu  famish 
salUfsctory  referano*.  and,  if  requir-d,  secu  ity.— Apply,  by  letter, 
eucl'ie'ug  photograph,  tj  Messrs.  bPaRROW  * SUN,  DseoratlVO 
Artists,  *c.  Nottingham. 

Third  Edition,  cmiplete  in  One  V'llume,  price  11.  8i.  6d. 

rriHE  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

X BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DEdlOS  ; focraing  a complete 
Course  of  Mccbauical  Ei'glneerlug.  and  Arcbiteotnral  Drawing  ; 
with  Felectlous  from,  and  Examples  of,  the  most  useful  and 
generally  employed  Mechaulsm  of  tbe  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Ae-oc.  Inst.  C.E. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  " Praotlcal  Mechanic's  Journal." 

This  Volume  outaius  106  qaarto  paites  of  Plate  Engravings,  about 
100  Woodenie,  and  810  p-ges  of  l.ettecpcess, 

GENERAL  0"NrKNTd. 

Drawing  Instnimen'Si  Linear  Urawlug  ; the  Study  of  Projec- 
tloDi ; on  Colouring  Drawings  ; tbe  Interseo'lon  and  Development 
of  Bnrfaces,  with  Appllcatloui  ; the  Study  and  Construction  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Prluciplea  ofShadowe;  Application  of 
Shadows  to  Tuoihed  Gear;  tbe  Cutting  and  Shaping  of  Masonry; 
the  Biadv  of  Machinery,  and  Sknchli'g;  Oblique  Prijections; 
Parallel  Petspec’ive;  Isometrieal  Prejecil'in  ; True  Perspective; 
Architectural  Drawing ; Examples  of  Fiulsbed  Drawings  of 
Machines,  with  Deaoriptlona. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  * DYER. 

W/ANlED,  in  the  Country,  a WORKING 

VV  FORBMANI  Of.  PLUMBERS  and  PAINTERS  accustomed 
to  hot-wa’er  work.— A'IiItom,  sts'ii'g  age,  wh-rs  last  Btnpluyed,  and 
wages  rrqmred,  to  A-  B.  ca.-e  of  Mr.  Algar,  8,  Olemeut’s-Uue,  B.C. 

\17 ANTED,  immediately,  TWO  SAND- 

VV  STOCK  BRICE-MOULDSaS.  w.th  their  Q.mgs,  who  can 
make  from  0 OtiO  t>  lU.oOO  per  day  each  monlder.— Apply  to  Mr. 
FORSHAW,  Builder,  SwIq'Iou.  Wilts. 

-IXTANrEL),  a SUOP  FOREMAN  of 

VV  JOINERS.  Must  be  practical  and  trustworthy.  Reference 
to  lostor  present  employer  required.  S-aodiug  wag-s,  81.  prr  w-ek, 
and  •Ituation  jperuianrut  to  a (suitable  person.— Apply  to  FAS8- 
NIDGE  2B  SON,  BilUdett,  Uxbridge. 

LEoLIR'S  ARTIST'S  HANDBOOK. 

Now  ready.  New  end  Cheapar  Eili'ion,  with  20  lUuitratioos, 

Pott  8vo.  7s.  61. 

A HANDBOOK  for  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 

oA.  By  CHARLES  ROBERT  LESLIE,  B.A.  Author  of  "Life 
of  Cnnslahle,"  Llf.,  Of  Sir  Jus  ua  Kryuolds,"  *o. 

" We  welcome  wiih  pleatu.e  a reprint  of  this  little  book,  aan. 
sisLirg  principally  of  betures  delivered  by  Mr.  Leslie  as  prifessor  of 
tbe  Royal  Auaclrmy.  and  as  usrful  a i^e  to  lUe  young  piiuters,  to 
whom  It  was  specially  addresaeil.  ard  also  to  tbe  orofesaional  crowd 
who  throng  tbe  numerous  ezhibltious  and  piclure-galleiies."— 

*' Mr.  Leslle'r  Handbook  is  a tbornughly  readable  book,  written 
Id  an  agreeable  and  loudest  style,  witliouc  either  pretension  or 
prdan'ry  ; and  like  most  men  who  have  mule  real  expeilment  in 
iliB  d'ffi-ulties  of  this  profession,  and  glrena  whole  ll'e  to  their 
study,  Mr.  Leslie  makes  little  assertion  of  snperlor  wisdom.  An 
eminent  painter.  Indeeil,  Is  selilomm  uiikiod'y  otitic.  Mr.  Leslie's 
book  U nut  in  reality  a haridb  luk,  but  a comsa  of  lectures,  to  wh  cb 
any  class  of  students  might  ha  glad  to  lisleu." — Blackioood't  Maga- 

JGDN  MURRAY,  Alhemarle-street, 

wanted,  an  AROHITECrS  ASSlS- 

VV  TANT.  Must  be  oompelent  to  undertake  estate  surveys.— 
AJilresg.’with  terms,  to  D.  Poil-uffice,  Cheimsfard. 

TO  ABCHITEOrS  AND  SURVEYOR®. 

W-A-NTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ASalSl’ANT.  G.'Od  draughtsman.  Acenst  med  to  wurklng, 
detail,  perspective,  and  cjmpetltiuu  drawings,  surv-ys,  *c.  Good 
lefeteuces.  Moderate  teruu. — Address,  Mr.  ETTY.  93,  Canuon- 
street,  E C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town, 

YV  as  ASSIST aNT.  Perspective,  competltl'in,  w iking  and 
detsil  drawings.  Wall  up  In  cousttuotiuD  and  Goihic  design,  *o. 
Taiius  very  moderate. — Address,  H.  U.  .28,  Oxford-street,  Roath, 
Cardiff. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OiHBRS. 

wanted,  employment,  by  a good 

VV  BRICKLAYBR,  well  U3  in  a’l  kinds  of  jobbing  work. 
Wages.  7d.  per  huur,— Addrese,  D.  M.  1,  Jubu-street,  College-place, 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

X COLLEGE,  COOPElV.8-HtLL.  SURREY.— By  order  of  the 
Secietary  of  State  fT  India  in  Conocil.— Notice  is  h-rehy  gives, 
that  B COMPBTIIVK  EXAMINATION  will  be  hold  in  JUNK  next, 
fortheHKLKCriON  of  FIF TY  CANDlD-A. TES  for  ADMISSION  to 
this  COLLEGE.-  The  examination  will  be  open  to  all  Brlilsh-hom 
snbjects  of  good  ebaracter  and  sound  coijStituLion,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  Seventeen  and  twenty-one  y.art.  The  succesvful  compe- 
titors, after  undeiyolug.  in  tbe  case  of  such  as  may  be  found  on 
further  examluaiiou  to  be  not  already  qualified  In  pri.fessluual 
subjects,  a q’uallfyiug  ciiUr»o  of  lustruc’lon  at  the  Collige.  tn- 
oludiiig  a pr'UCtiual  course  iiuder  a Civil  or  Mechanloal  Engineer, 
wilt  be  appointed  to  the  Euglneer  Service  of  iha  luiiiaa  Govern- 
ment, on  a saUvy  coinmencing  at  Rs.  -1,300  (cbonc  4202.)  per  annum. 
The  ez.amlnallon  will  embrace  the  fitllowing  subjects  : — 

Marks  assigned. 

English  1 composition 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed 8,00d 

Latin 1, 004 

Greek  1,000 

French 7W 

TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■\X7’ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man 

VV  (Mason  by  tr.'le),  a RE-hNGAnEMENT  oe  FOREMAN  of 
MASONS,  or  to  Take  Balire  Charge  of  a Jub,  Pirel-ciaas  tefereaces. 
Addreos.  Y.  Z.  Fost-offlee,  Hertford,  H«ct«. 

VlfANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  OUT-DO  jR  TORK.MAN,  or  CHARGE 
of  a JOB.  Towu  or  O'juutry.  Joiner  by  trade.  Good  teslimunials 
and  references  to  late  einpluyerz.— C.  W,  13,  Stamford-road,  Ful- 
ham. B.W. 

VXr anted,  by  an  Officer,  late  of  the  Royal 

Y V Engineers,  who  Doe  juit  retired  from  the  servio-,  EMPLOY- 
MRNTsuliabla  for  a gentlemtn.  The  uiHuer  bas  liv'd  imp'Ortant 
appoiiitmeuCe  under  Oivarumeot  iu  luJU  fur  many  years.— Ad- 
dress, C.  S.  Fust'offloe,  Bith. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences,  limited  to 
not  more  tbsu  three  iif  the  four  fotlowlng 
branches,  viz  (1)  cbemli'ry ; (8)  heat  and 

light;  13)  eirctrlcity  and  magnetism;  (4J  geo- 
logy and  physical  geography  2,000 

Mechai'lcsl  (gsometrlc.al)  drawing SOi) 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  *c. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT  or  JOB, 

V V by  an  experienced  PLUMBKR,  PxINTER.LE  VD  and  SASH 
GLtZIBK.  aod  FAPBKHaNQUR.  FlriC-dass  refereucea-Ad- 
diCss,  S.  H.  care  wf  Mr.  X-awreuce,  1,  LkmuetU-hlU,  City.  K C , 

The  chares  made  to  a student  at  tbe  College  will  be  at  the  rata  of 
loot,  per  annum,  payment  uf  a pert  of  wbiuU  may  be  deferred,  and 
effected  by  atinual  detuuUons  from  bis  salary,  after  bis  appoint- 
ment to  the  Qijvemujeut  service.  For  fuitber  parUuuUrs  apply, 
by  letter  only,  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
Catitiuu-row,  Westminster  ; or  to  tbe  Secretary,  Pnbllo  Works  De- 
partment, India. office,  S.W. 

(Signed)  HERilAN  MBKIVALE. 

F.8.— Successful  competitors,  who  may  be  fvuud  on  subsequent 
examinatlou  to  be  airendy  quaiifi-d  for  the  Bogiiieerltig  Service, 
will  receiveappoln'meiite  without  passing  through  the  College, 
ludis-oltlue.  March  22ud,  1871. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

VXT' ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  and 

VV  practical  DRAUGHTSMAN,  QUAN  TITY  TaKRR.  MEA- 
SURER. and  LAND  bURVBYOR  (can  write  fpoeiaualiniiB  and 
superintend  tbe  erection  of  building-),  a KB-BNGAGEMRNT. 
Joiner  by  trade,  and  nine  y.^ars*  exi>erience  in -rchiteeta’ aud  sur- 
veyors’ offices.  Fust-dass  references.  Aged  33.— Address,  Q.  63, 

" Guardlai,  " Office,  Mauchestar. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDKRS. 

\X7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAOEURNF  in  an  Architeefe  or  Surveyor’d  Office.  Can 
prepare  working  and  detail  drawings,  per-pective,  snrveylng,  *c.  or 
would  do  wurk  at  his  own  reddeuca.  Terms  luodente.— A idtess, 

A.  C.  1.  Doniaue-road,  Luner  Ciapton. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER  with  CAPITAL 

V V to  Join  the  Advert Issr  to  work  a g'od  and  well-sstablished 
Concern,  Manufacinriiig  Steel  and  Railway  Springs,  *c.  The 
Adveitlser  has  an  old-es'abllsbsd  Trai'e  of  upwards  of  thirty  years' 
standii'g  amongst  tve  latge  Consumers  and  meicbants  npon  the 
Coutmei.t,  anu  ts  well  known  there.  There  is  also  a good  town  and 
ciinutry  trade.  Tbe  works  are  in  gi-iod  working  order  and  cuiplete, 
consisting  of  two  CotiVrrting  Furnaces,  wl  h Twelve  Melting  Holes, 
and  PUut  fur  Maoufscturlug  Railway  Springs,  which  is  altogether 
new,  and  Just  laid  down. — For  further  patticulars  apply  to  HUOLEd 
* TATTBKaBALL,  Solicitors,  Meettug-uouse-laue,  Bbeffield. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  DECORATOR®. 

VIT’aNTED,  by  a good  steady  THREE- 

VV  BR.ANCH  HAND,  a PB  tMANBVCT,  Cm  do  new  and 
J'^hhing  work,  puiu  gruiHcting,  and  zlucwork.  Good  referencss. 
Wages  moderate.— Address,  K.  L,  <17,  Ontram-street.Blugfield-street, 
Caled  'LiaQ-ruad,  N. 

TO  AROHITECTS. 

piOM PETITION,  WORKING,  and 

\J  DETAIL  DRAWINGS,  prepared  hy  a Genllemau,  of  long  ex 
lerieoce.  a SlTUATIuS  as  MANAGING  CLERK,  or  a tempor.ry 
ENGAGEMENT,  would  not  be  oljeuted  to.— Address,  8.  B.  3,  New 
lun,  Blraud.  W.f. 

wanted,  hy  a CARPENTER  and 

V V JOINER,  a SITUATION  for  a PERMANENCY.  'A'ell  under- 
stands j’obbiug.— Address,  J.  9.  44,  Ponroee-slreeE,  Walworth,  8.E. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by.  an 

VV  experienced  Man  In  Stalrx,  Shop  Fronts.  Boxing  S..utters, 
Sashes,  and  Fraiuee.  the  general  Buildlug  Alterations  aud  Kooa'rs. 
Can  make  out  working  Orawings,  andmeamre  up  work,  lake  charge 
of  a small  shup  or  j b.  Wsges  64d.  pe' nour.  Aged  SO.-Address. 
T.  T.  A.  19,  New-streec,  Kennlngton  Park-roa  l. 

'rO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

1 AUCTIONEERS,  *0.  — SPECIFIC  \TION9.  ESTIMATES, 

INVENTORIE-,  tATALOQUES,  and  every  description  of  doco- 
meut,  neatly  and  correctly  oopied,  at  1^  per  f^Uo  of  seventy-two 
swoids.  Flsns  and  drawings  of  sll  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  r'OSunable  terms,  by  FRY  * SON,  Law  Stationers, 
Lithugiaphers,  and  Frlnters,  18  sad  14,  Boui.h-square,  Oray’s-iun, 
N.B.  When  mote  than  four  copies  required,  a cousiderabte 
leductiun  allowed  if  Lithograpbed. 

WANTED,  a EE-BNGAGEMENr  in  a 

21.  Pour  yearn'  experience.— Address,  B.  G.  or.  oum 

Pimlico,  a.W. 
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TO  ARCHITF.CT3  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\\r  ANTED,  by  a well-qualified 

VV  ASSISTANT,  a RE-ENQAGGMEVr  as  above.  G'lodrefet- 
vncM- Addr»<iii,  A.  B.  85,  1 elehUn-r-iad.  Kent'-b-  own,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V ASSISTANT,  fur  three  days  a week,  or  to  do  work  at  bnni*. 
Good  dr»oght»man.  SeU  of  drawinca  carefully  preoared  from 
rovEh  rke'ctira.  Term"  mndeiate.— Address,  X.  Y.  29,  Great  Titeh- 
fleld-atreet.Oxford-etreet,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS.* 

■yiT" ANTED,  by  a thorougbly  practical 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a RE- ENG  AGEMRNT  aa  MANAGER 
or  to  Take  entire  Charge  of  Works,  or  aa  SH-iP  FOREMAN.  We  1 
up  In  machiuary  and  piecework.- Address,  0.  N.  Foat-oSce,  Ham- 
meramitb,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■\ir ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  and 

V V eneTcatic  Shun  Foreman  of  J'Inera.  a RK  BSOAOEUBNT, 
either  a*  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  In  a good  draughtamm. 
also  accuatotned  to  machinery.  Aged  43,— Addreia,  T.  E.  30,  Sutaex- 
atreet,  Warwlck-aqunre,  Piinllci. 

TO  UARPENTRRS  AND  JOINEEa 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PITUA- 

»v  TION,  RB  IMPROVER  to  the  CARPENTERING  and 

JOINEBY.  Hat  been  at  ttia  trade  about  three  yeaie.— Addreaa. 
WILLIAM  G.  Willey  Park,  Fa-nham,  Sutrry. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Con- 

V V trador's  or  Bulldot'a  Office  C»n  survey , map,  plan,  qnanti- 
ties,  use  level  and  theodolite  with  cilcaUtljoa.  Age  24. — Addreaa, 

0.  R.  w,  Poat-offloe.  Ventuor.Weof  Wight. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS. 

YXrANTED,  by  a Young  Mau,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  aa  PAPRHHAVqER  anil  PAINTER,  and  to  make 
himself  ge-erallv  uaefuL — Adlreta,  3.  B.  37.  Waterloi-street,  Cam- 
betwell  Park,  P.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

■\;\7"ANTED,  a JOB.  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

Vt  gas  and  HOT-WATER  FITTER.  Pleca  or  Day.  lAbouc 
only,— Addreia.  A.  B.  20.  Marlhoroueh  terrace,  Upoer  Ho'lowav.  N. 

TO  SURVEYOR'. 

YXT  A N T E D,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

V V Quantity  Surveyor’s  Offloa,  at  IMPROVER,  with  aaaUry.- 
Ad'lreaa.X.  169,  Prince  of  Walas's-roal,  N.W. 

YArANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECTURAL 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RB  ENGAG  EMKNT,  Thorotighly  com- 
petent  on  working,  deiall,  and  competition  drawinga,  and  perepec- 
tivea.  Fair  colouriaL— Addreaa.  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  Hann, 
268,  Ofai'a-inn-road,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

YIT’ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

VV  SIIUATION  as  PLUMBEl,  OAEFITTER.  and  ZINC- 

WORKER,  Will  not  ohiect  1o  inning  up  his  time  in  painting.  *o. 
Good  reference.- Address,  J.  D.  6,  Cranfield-vUlas.  H'gh-alreet, 
Lower  Norwood.  Surrey. 

YIT'ANTED,  in  London,  by  a respectable 

VV  Young  Man,  aged  19,  a SITUATION  in  a Timber  Merchsnfa 
Yard  or  Office.  A good  taleaman,  aud  haa  had  four  years’  ex- 
perleuve.- Addre  a,  TIMBER,  Pual-afflce,  Bath. 

TO  MONUMENTAL  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS, 

wanted.  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

VV  LETTER  CUTTBR  and  MASON.  Could  act  aa  yard  fora- 
mau  and  clerk.  Ten  yeara’  experience. — addreaa,  420,  Office  ol  “ The 
Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

'VIT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  aged  20,  a SITUATION  in  a BnUder'a  Office  in  London 
Has  bad  f ur  years’  experieuce  at  the  trade,  boib  at  the  bench  mod 
in  the  office.  Can  copy  and  trace  drawitiga. — Address,  BUILDLE, 
Post-office,  Bath. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGtCMENT,  in  Town, 

VV  by  an  ARCHirECT’S  ASSISTANT,  Well  up  in  design, 
conatmetlun,  apectfiuatione,  and  perapec’ive.  Unexceptionable 
refeieuceA  Bsdary  modarate.- Address,  X.  Y.  49,  Great  Petcy- 
atreet,  W.C. 

'X'VT" ANTED,  by  the  Middle  of  APRIL,  a 

VV  RE-ENGAGEMENT  In  an  Archltecfa  Office.  la  a good 
general  d rau  htunan,  per-peclive,  working.  di’aU  drawings,  quan- 
tities, aud  measuring  o9  extra  work.  Specimen  drawings  and 
reference!  if  required.— Address.  P.  P.  Offiojof  ” Tae  Builder.” 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■XITANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

VV  BITUATIO  N.  aa  PLUMBER  aud  QLAZtttB.  Noobjactlon 
to  fill  up  hU  time  In  painting.  Well  up  In  closet-work. — Address, 

8.  B.  Maxwell  Cottage,  Maxwell-roal,  Fulham,  London. 

TO  BUILDER',  4c. 

■\A7 ANTED,  by  an  energetic  FOREMAN 

VV  of  CARPBN  TERS  and  JOINERS,  a RE-BNGAGEMENT,  or 
to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country.  'Well  understands 
drawic  gs,  leltiag-out,  aud  management  of  mon.  Well  acemtomed 
to  Gothic  work,  4o.  Ten  years’  reference.  Aged  34.— Addreaa,  J.  C. 
43,  Westbour  re-terrace  North,  Paddington,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

\XT  ANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  as  goo't  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,— Addreaa 
No.  39.  Office  of  ‘‘  The  Builder.” 

'V'XT'ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  and 

VV  SURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 
or  Employment  tor  two  or  three  daya  a week. — Address,  W.  J,  139, 
Loirimore-road,  Walworth,  RE. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  lEONMONGER?. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

VV  GASPITTER.  BELLH.\NOER,  and  GENERAL  FITTER. 
Good  relerencB  If  required — Address,  W.  M,  9,  Bentlnck-street, 
■Vincent-iquare,  Weatminater,  S.W. 

O K GIVEN  by  Advertiser  to  any  Person 

securing  a permanent  SITUATION  ae  TIMEKEEPER,  or  in 

refere^^  te  laat  employuts.— Address,  T.  K.  18,  Mancbeatei-stieet, 
Natltog-hlli. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  who  haa  mature  experience 

1 in  bookkeeping  and  correnpondence,  andjwhr  la  quite  nun- 
Trrsaot  wi  b >.bedatLe.  of  a builder’s  office,  desires  a KE-BNQAOE- 
MENT.  Salary  not  BO  much  an  oijeot  as  a parmiueut  altualiju. — 
Address,  8.  W.  Brown's  Library,  36t,  Kiugsland-roai. 

Advertiser,  who  has  had  five  years  in 

1 a Builder’s  Offics  and  Yard,  and  three  years  iu  an  Architect’s 
Office,  ii  desirous  of  a B&ENGAGEUENT.  Is  well  up  in  all 
brancbes  of  the  trade,  aod  can  take  out  quantities  and  prepare 
w.irking  aud  flnUbed  drawings.  Beferencee  to  former  emplojcw.— 
Addicre,  X.  Y.  Z.  6,  HewlOQ-road,  Biyswater.  W, 

[April  1,  1871. 


TO  JiBCeiTECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

WA  NTED,bv  an  experienced  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. EMPLOYMENT.  Accoetomed  to  prepare  floiehtd, 
working,  and  detail  drawlnga.  to  design,  4c  sod  U well  np  In  c m- 
■trncllon.— Addreu,  X.  Y.  Z,  70.  Great  PeiC7-atreet,  Clatemont- 
equare,  PentonTille.  


to  RUILDEBS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TXfANTED,  a EE:ENGAGEMENT,  as 

W GENERAL  FOREMAN  (Csrp-nler  tiy  trn'ie).  Just  coro- 
plfling  laige  mani.factariug  r'remiiea.  Good  refereLcee  frem  preaent 
employer.— Addieia,  W.  T.  148.  Poat-ofBce,  Mile-enil-road. 


■JU  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

TED,  by  an  experienced  FOREMAN", 

SITUATION,  lu  VTAIKINO  FOBFMaN  orMANAOER. 


Haa  filled  the  aituaiLii  of  ...v,.-.-..— .....  — - • 

worka  as  general  foreman  an-*  aa  clerk  of  work".  Good  referee 
and  teatimoniala— Addreea,  W.  A.  care  of  Mr.  W.  Page,  !280,  \Vi 


TO  ARCelTEuTS  AND  SURVRYORS. 

/■ANTED,  at  once,  a SITUATION  as 


W, 

CLERK  iua  London  Office.  Ten  yeara’  eaperi. 
ficlent  In  working,  detail,  and  peiepectlre  drawing,  apeclQcationa 
and  land  anrTeying.  Speclmena  and  referencea  aubmitteiL— Addceu, 
J.  D.  388a.  Old  Keut-road.  8.E.  


TO  BUILDERS,  DEOGRATOES.  AND  OTHERS. 

WT" ANTED,  PIECEWORK,  by  a first-class 

VV  PAPPBHANOER,  or  a permanency.  No  objection  to  fill  ^ 
tjftdeamau.  and  - ' • — *-  " '■  “ 


oad,  Bat 


\17’ANTED,  by  a Steady,  Practical,  and 

T V Energetic  Mao,  an  ENOAGEMENC  aa  GENERAL  FORE- 


MAN. Jn»t  eumplet 
work,  making  working  drawloge. ' 4c,  Well  accuibomed  to  all 
brancfaea  of  the  trade.  Wages  mudeiate.  Cariieater  by  trado. 
Good  teferencee.  Agwl  31.-Addie»e,  A.  29,  Hvlilngton-street, 


ue-road.  Cho 


well. 


TO  ARCaiTE''T8  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANT.ED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  either 

of  the  above  elBcea,  at  borne  or  abroad,  by  aqalck  and  ex- 
perienced DRAUOU1SMAN,  and  good  Surreyor.  Excellent  reCer- 
encea.  Moderate  termr.— Apply,  A.  Z.  Meaienger,  S7,  Qroevenoc 
Man.ion».  VtctorU-etreet.  Weeimineter.  S W, 


TO  ARCHlTfCrS.  BUILDERS,  ftc. 

■WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo 

tV  r*ry  or  otberwi-e,  by  a flrat-clae*  EiTlMATINQ  au( 
QUANUTY  clerk.  Good  practlcel  draughteman,  and  wdlnpii 
baildera' eccoanta.  Twenty-twu  yaara' experience  ; leven  yeara  with 
laat  employer. — Addreia,  R.  B.  303.  Gray'a-lnn-road. 


WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  EMPLOY- 
MENT aa  PLUMBER  and  OA8F1TTEB.  Tboroughly  nnder- 
■Unde  pnmp,  bath,  and  clotet  work,  repairing,  4c.  Would  not 
object  to  fill  up  time  with  painting.  Good  reference  .—Add  reaa, 
PLUMBBR,  MiB.  Saddlngtoti'a,  3,  Lewteham-road, Oieenwlcb,  Kent. 


10  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  Steady  Man, 

Y • a firet-claeg  Carpenter  and  Joiner  and  a good  rcbolar,  a 


arpenUr  and  Joiner  and  a good  i 
SITUATION  In  the  above,  or  on  a Gentleman 'e  Eatale  Ueed  i( 
of  all  kfnda  of  houae  rep  tire.  Good  relerenc 
Poit-ofllce.  Upper  Weatbonrue  Park,  W. 


Addre 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

RE-ENGAGE  .fiENT,  as 

. . L FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job.  Experienced  In  all 

branebea.  Betting  out  and  meuurec  " 

Addreae,  H.  F.  20.  Allington-atreet.  Corm 


WANTED, 

T T GENERAL  FOl 


Good  : 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a RED 

FOriER,  or  aa  Futeman  In  a Brick  and  Tile  Potiery 
Worka.- Addreaa.  B.  P.  Klng’a  Aioia,  27,  AlJerMiate-atreet.  Loudon. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Man  and 

thoroughly  good  PLUMBER,  a JOB  or  SITUATION  aa 
THREE  BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  gaafitting  or  pUtn  zlnc-wurk  if 
nquired.  Good  reference  can  be  given. — Addreaa,  J.  0.  64.  Abbey- 
street.  Southwark,  S.B. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Man,  aa  BUILDER'S  CLERK  (worked  at  the  bench).  Good 
accountant,  quick  a,  figurea,  and  oorrect  measurer.  Cau  give  good 
reference  from  last  engagement.  Salary  / m.xletate.— Addieu,  J.  L. 
12,  Stephen'a-etreet.  TutUnham-court-road,  W. 


TO  ABCUlTECra 


WANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  an  EN- 

Yr  GAGEMENT.  Superior  draughtaman  and  good'  designer 


Superior  draughtaman  and  good'  designer. 

Xxcellent  teferenoea,— Address,  A.  B.  9,  dlalfurd-plsce  (South),  Buck 
Ingham  Palace-road.  S.W. 


TO  ARCUirECTS,  CIVIL  ENQINKBES.  4c. 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  aa 

Y Y CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Has 


SQperLntended  toe  erection  of  several  Imporlant  public  aud  prl< 
buUdlrg*,  la  a neat  and  rapid  draughtaman,  well  up  In  detail,  work- 
ing and  finished  drawings,  4c.  Aged  34.  Will  be  disengaged  In  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  htga-at  reteieocas  and  teatimoniais. — Address, 
F.  H.  Sd,  Peacock -street,  Qrsvasend. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  GENTLEMEN  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEME^T,  as 

CLERK  o(  WORKS.  Can  be  well  reegmmeuded  by  last 
employer.  Has  held  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Buildet’a  Shop  Foreman 
for  the  1-at  seventeen  yeara,  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  49.— Addreaa, 
C.  W.  16,  Campden-alreet,  Kauiingtan,  Loudou,  W. 


WANTED,  by  a first-class  CARPENTER 

Y.y  and  JOINER,  a COUNTRY  JOB.- Addreaa.  atatlng  wagea 
aKD,  care  of  Mr.  Hearn,  tS, 


TO  BUILDBES, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y WORKING  FOREMAN  P1A8TEKEH.  Undeistanda  plain 


and  omauieut 


P1A8TEKEH.  Undei 
tlBuced  In  getllug  out  working 
leptlouable  tefereDCia  from  last 
•u  or  Country.— Address,  H.  T. 


The  very  Best  ASSISTANCE  rendered 

to  Archltpcla,  on  moderate  teron  A'Uatic  Perapectivea, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  good  THREE- 

BRANCH  HAND,  wlahes  for  a PERMANENCY.— Address 


Without.  City, 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  COKIEACTOES. 

ANIEU,  a EKENGAGEMBNT,  as 

trvvu.n.T  rnono..,  completed  a Urge  City 


GENERAL  FOREMAN. 


. employer.— Addrei 


w 


ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

clasa  uIlA'NtK  and  MaRSLER.  by  Piecework.— Addreae, 
e^Vlolorla  ioad.Kentuh-lowu.  N.W. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  AUCIIONEERS. 

■V^ ANTED,  by  ihe  Adveniser,  aged  26, 

Y Y a BIIUATiON  in  a Laud  and  Aichiteotural  aurveyoie, 
Auctloneet’a,  and  Eatale  Agents  Office.  Can  prepare  crawluga, 
speclficailona,  lupeiintend  aud  mea-me  up  woik,  auivey  prupeityi 
aud  IS  tboroughly  cuuveiaa.  t with  the  loutiue  of  an  ancuou  aud 
state  agency  Lueiueaa.  Ibiltieu  yeaiv' unqueatlouslile  cbaractel 
*rom  presiui  emplo,  er.  Balary  muieiate, — Aduteia,  X,  IS,  Edward- 
'met,  City  -read,  London, 


TO  BUILDERS, 

TN  or  OUT  DOOR  APPRENTICE  (In- 

L dnor  preferred)  —WANTED  to  APPRENTICE  to  the  CARFKN- 
TKRINOand  JOINERTNG,  Within  a few  miles  of  London,  a wsU- 
e(Juc»t-d  Ynntb.  aged  16.  A premium  will  be  pild. — Reference, 

M.  J.  WATERLOW,  Esq.  Lendon-wall,  Londoa  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

P RAINER  and  PATNTEK.  — A steady 

VX  Young  Mao  requires  a cooaUnt  SITUATION  a"  above.— 
Addreae,  O D.  £.  33,  Upper  Jobn-street,  Great  SuKalk-alreet, 
Borough,  8.  K. 

■TkRAWING  CLERK  REQUIRES  a RE- 

1 y ENGAGEMENT.  Haa  had  many  year*’  experience  with 
engloeera,  maunfactureTs,  and  builders.  Lut  on  a large  landed 
es-atein  tbe  West  of  England.  Thnrcugbly  efficient  la  general 
office  work.  Rapid  shorthand  writer.  Exelleot  refer  encas,  SaUcy 
muderate.-AddreM.  M.  5,  St,  Oeorge'a-tarrace,  Trowb-idge.  Wilts. 

PLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a RE- 

ENOAGKMENT,  by  an  active  and  energei Ic  Man,  of  thirteen 
years’  experieuce,  aa  abjva,  and  who  la  now  Ju  t cmplettogn 
[eutleuim's  mansion,  Haa  euparintend-d  'eveeal  hoepital  and 
other  asy'uma  and  public  b>iiidi"g>.  and  is  tboioughly  acquainted 
with  the  c iiisttuctton  of  buildioga  in  alt  their  details  and  well 
'creed  wi'li  bul'dicg  materUU  i f every  desoriptloo.  He  haa  also 

mTm°k*ng™p*clVcatlo”a*or^aame.  Firit-cla-f  tedimenUla  acd 
reference. — Address.  A.  Z.  65,  Fetter-lane,  Holborn-clicua,  E C. 

A JUN^IOR  ASSISTANT  seeks  an  EN- 

JTV  GAGRMKNT  In  a London  Office.  Can  be  wall  recommeaded 
Addrees,  J.  BaRALEY,  12,  Victeria-plaoe.  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

A N experienced  ASSISTANT  desires  a 

Ax  permanent  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a good  draughtsman  and  land 
surveyor,  used  to  quautlliea,  leveVllng,  parspective,  and  gene  lal  office 
uiauagement.  Terms  moieraie.  References  nnexceptlonable. — 
Addres-.  DELTA,  15,  Grace-street.  Hemlogford-road.  Barnsbiiry.  N. 

A GENERAL  ASSISTANT  seeks  an 

XA.  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a good  dtaughteman,  well  np  In  Gothic 
design  and  detail,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  preparation 
of  working  and  detail  d awings  ; also  perspective,  surveying,  level- 
ing, 4c.  Would  prefer  to  meet  wiih  an  engagement  for  three  or 
four  d.ys  a week.-Addreas,  B.  G.  34,  Aclon-.troet.  W.C.  I 

A N ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED 

Ax  bv  a CARPENTER  ae  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of 
Job.  or  WORKING  FOREMAN  and  COLLECTOR  on  an  Estate 
Town  and  country.  Good  relerences.— Addrets,  M.  No.  6,  Cumber* 
and  Market,  Eeg-nl’s  Park. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK  is  desirous  of  a 

Ax  SITUATION.  Has  bsen  In  fln‘-claii  Lon  Ion  flrmi  fur 
many  years,  and  Isconversari  with  prime  coats,  billing  ac 'cunU. 
jubblu  g trade,  and  every  oact  of  office  dutle.  gen-rally.  8atiBra.itory 
scferences.  Salary  secondary  -Address  J.  BLANdBARU,  1.  Arllng* 
ton-place,  Marniogton-crescent,  N. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  with  good  testi- 

Ax  msniala  aod  references,  Is  deslrouaof  a RE-ENG  AGE  MEN  C. 

[u  lowu  or  country.— Address.  Z.  H,  care  of  Mr,  Brawn,  41,  Fcel- 
etrest.  S.lvrr-streat,  Not'ing-hlll,  W. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT  of  a 

A\.  SIIUATION.  Could  fill  up  time  nalnllog,  glaiing,  4c.— 
Adilre's,  PLUMBER, 83,  Maryleb  ne-lane,  W. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  wishes 

i\  to  recommend  an  ABSIST.VNr,  now  Jeavlug  bis  Office,  to 
any  Architect  requlrlog  really  valuab’e  aasisteno*.  Terms,  Two 
Gninraa  a wetk.  Age  24. — Addreai,  0,  C.  03,  Talboi-ioad,  Bays-  < 
water,  W. 

TO  LONDON  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS, 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  23,  accustomed  to 

Ax  asaiib  gentlemen  of  the  above  profession,  desires  a RB- 
BNGAOEMKNr.  Can  abatract.  bill,  and  assist  at  taking  olT:  aUo 
make  working  drawings,  4c.  if  necessary.— Address,  F,  il.  Duke- 
atreet,  Adelpbl,  London, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of 

Ax  fifteen  years'  experience,  expert  wlih  thendoUte  and  level,  U 

In  want  of  a SITUATION.  Firet-clasa  leetimonlals.— A-idres, 

R.  A.  C.  Mr.  Brans,  BUtlouer,  Keutlah  Town-road. 

TO  ABCHirEUlS. 

A GOOD  GENERAL  and  PERSPECTIVE 

Ax  DRAUGHISMAN  requirea  an  ENGAGSMENr  at  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANr.  Has  had  6J  years'  eipetience  (articled  five  years). 
Specimens  and  lefereacer.— Addresi,  E.^  2,  Cbeinnt-walk,  stoat- 
fordon-AvoD. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  DR  AUGHTS- 

AX  MaN  aud  QUANTITY  SURVrtVOR’S  ASSISTANT  requires 
a permanent  ENGAGEMENT  with  tbe  above.  Working  drawings, 
deUili,  and  parspsettve  ; gond  colourist,  and  wdl  up  In  qua'itlcles 
and  mcaruremente.  First-class  references.  Salsry,  21.  2i  psr  week. 
Address,  H.  T.  0.  341,  E>iex-road. laUugton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DBCOKATOES. 

A FIRST-CLASS  GRAINER,  SI^N  and 

Ax  GLASS  WRITER,  4c.  of  experlencs,  li  open  for  a CON- 
STANCY.—Address,  W.  F.  6,  ClaremoQt-TUlae,  Albert-road,  Sunth 
Norwood,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

A RE-ENGaGEMENT  with  either  of  the 

Ax.  above  la  deiired  hp  a Yonng  Men,  of  five  year*’  experlecce. 
Used  to  getting  on',  working  dcawloga  and  maklug  up  ewtlmaUs. 
Good  refersDcsB.— Address,  S.  Steele’s,  Spriug  gardena,  Coariuq- 
cross,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OjNl’ttACfO ltd. 

A MASON  wishes  for  a KE-ENGAGE- 

AX  MENT  as  GENERAL  FO  REMAN,  or  FOBEM  AN  of  M AaONS, 
Address,  A.  B.  8,  St.  James’s-terrece,  Caledouian-ruad,  King’s-ciuss, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

Ax  DESIGNER,  aod  expeditious  GENERAL  ASoISTANT  la  now 
DISENGAGED.  Experienced  in  compe'ltlon  work,  and  tboroughly 
qualified  in  Ihe  varied  duties  of  tue  pcofesslou.— Address,  AElHI- 
Tficr,  63,  Bteulay-streot.  Ecclerton-.qu  .'e,  S.W. 

A COMPETENT  BUILDER’S  CLBRK,  of 

Ax  great  experience,  requires  an  ENOAOEMENf.  Well  up  In 
estlmaiiug  and  measuriug,  making  out  account-,  Ac.  Eefereuces 
and  teatimoniais  unexcepliullabie.  — Address,  B.  C,  14,  Clarence- 
street.  Islington,  N. 

GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 

wlahes  to  PURCHASE  a PAltfNERbHIP  with  ais 

aecUITElT  In  iiood  practice,  who  coulemplaiea  ledrlDg  altera 
few  yettrs.— Address,  Box  41.  Post-office,  Carllale. 
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Cottage  Building  and  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission. 


N the  subjects  of  sewerage 
and  water  supply,  we  have 
already  given  the  gist  of 
the  Commissioners’ Report- 
We  would  now  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  general 
bearing  of  other  subjects. 
The  Commissioners  seem 
to  us  to  have  dealt  ^too 
tenderly  with  some  of  the 
present  difficulties,  and 
propose  to  leave  them 
pretty  much  as  they  are, 
still  to  obstruct  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  country, 
difficulties  which  might 
very  properly  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  the 
proposed  new  statute.  The 
Commissioners,  indeed 
seem  to  have  felt  this,  for 
they  offer  excuses  for  their 
omission.  For  instance, 
it  was  proposed  to  them  by  seve- 
ral witaeBseH,that  cottages  bnilt  in 
country  districts  should  be  under  the  regulation 
of  the  local  authority  as  to  s'ze  and  accommo- 
dation, and  that  there  should  be  a surveyor  for 
every  union  for  this  purpose.  The  following 
passage  is  vague,  and  of  doubtful  meaning  : — 
“As  regards  rural  districts,  we  recommend 
building  bye-laws  of  a simpler  character,  but  do 
not  think  the  deposit  of  plans  necessary.  It 
would  bo  sufficient  to  enforce  by  fine,  com- 
pliance with  the  general  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  bye-laws.”  Bye-laws  simpler  than 
what  ? They  have  yet  to  be  made,  and  expe- 
rience plentifully  shows  that  when  they  are  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  some  excuse  will  be  made  for 
not  making  them.  And  yet  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission would  not  have  plans  submitted  for  ap- 
proval, but  would  allow  objectionable  houses  to 
be  built,  and  then,  when  the  mischief  is  done, 
would  fine  the  persons  who  built  them.  If  the 
Commissioners  had  had  any  experience  of  the 
practical  working  of  such  legislation  as  this, 
they  would  have  known  that  it  is  a very 
effectual  way  of  establishing  exactly  those 
things  which  it  is  pretended  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented, viz.,  the  insufficient  size  and  number  of 
rooms  in  cottage  houses. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  say,  “ A large  portion  of 
the  cottages  iu  the  country  are  built  as  part  of 
farm  accommodation,  without  adequate  or,  in- 
deed, any  rent  being  paid  for  them.  This 
renders  it  exceedingly  undesirable  to  impose 
any  restrictions  on  cottage  • building  which 
would  render  the  landlord  less  willing  to  expend 
his  money  without  profitable  return.”  This  is 
a curious  argument  for  a Sanitary  Commission  to 
use.  It  is  simply  providing  those  people  who 
have  too  many  excuses  already  an  excuse  for 
doing  the  very  thing  that  a Sanitary  Commission 
should  be  anxious  to  prevent.  People  who  build 
houses  for  labourers  to  live  in  are  bat  too  ready 
to  advance  such  excuses  for  the  miserable  sem- 
blance of  a house  that  they  cobble  together  for 
the  dwelling  of  a labourer  and  hie  family.  Plans 
are  not  to  be  submitted,  but  such  places  are  to 
be  allowed  to  be  built,  and  then,  by  hook  or  by 


crook,  by  some  quite  unknown  means,  the 
owner  of  such  places  is  to  be  fined.  And  yet, 
which  seems  iuconsistent,  “ it  is  right  that  in  all 
cases  such  restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent unhealthy  cottages  being  erected  should  be 
euforced.”  Yes,  it  seems  that  the  necessity  of 
doing  this  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
Commission,  and  yet  they  shirk  the  duty  of  sug- 
gesting some  legislation  which  shall  effect  the 
purpose. 

One  way  in  which  the  Commission  excuse 
themselves  from  suggesting  any  legislation  on 
this  point  is  by  asserting  their  agreement  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrbyn, 
that  much  may  be  trusted  to  the  rapid  advance 
of  public  opinion  to  carry  out  improvement, 
without  public  coercion.  But  the  Report  does 
not  mention  other  and  very  important  evidence 
of  this  witness.  We  will,  however,  refer  to  the 
following  remarks  by  his  lordship,  which  very 
much  qualify  the  opinion  above  given  : — 

Q.  7,868.  “ We  have  had  it  suggested  that  the 
local  authority  might  have  power  to  lay  down 
regulations  that  there  should  be  so  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  the  dwelling-rooms  of  cottages, 
and  that  a cottage  for  a labourer’s  family  should 
have  three  bedrooms.  Do  you  think  that  such 
regulations  might  be  entrusted  to  a local  autho- 
rity?”— A.  “I  could  give  you  cases  where  it 
would  be  wrong,  I think,  to  enforce  such  a strin- 
gent regulation  as  that.  On  my  own  property  I 
have  as  many  cottages,  perhaps,  as  almost  any- 
body, and  have  built  a great  number  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  I have  never  allowed  a cottage 
to  be  built  without  three  bedrooms,  except  in  par- 
tioular  cases,  where  it  was  for  the  family  of  an 
old  widow,  or  something  of  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  it 
down  by  a stringent  regulation  that  you  must  in 
every  case  have  three  bedrooms,  because,  if  they 
were  not  wanted,  the  people  would  take  iu  a 
lodger,  and  you  would  get  the  house  as  much 
crowded  as  ever;  but  there  is  so  much  going  on 
in  the  way  of  improvement  of  cottages,  that  I 
think  it  might  bo  left  to  the  operation  of  public 
opinion.” 

This  seems  at  first  sight  to  favour  the  opinion 
at  which  the  Commission  have  arrived ; but  it 
must  be  said,  while  speaking  with  every  respect 
of  the  noble  lord,  the  witness,  that  he  is  on  this 
question  of  labourers’  cottages  a directly  inter- 
ested party,  and  naturally  does  not  wish  any 
extraneous  control  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
cottages  shall  be  built.  Every  owner,  of  course, 
takes  the  same  ground ; and  yet  the  witness 
finds  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  workmen 
building  their  houses  according  to  a plan  ap- 
proved by  himself  or  by  his  agent,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on.  Q.  7,870.  “How  are  the  cottages 
built  at  the  great  slate  quarries  ? by  the  em- 
ployers or  by  the  owners  of  the  land  ? ” A.  “ Two 
of  the  great  slate  quarries  in  my  own  county  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  worked  by  the 
owners.  In  my  own  case  I have  built  a great 
number  of  cottages.  The  workmen  themselves 
have  also  built  a very  great  number  upon  lease  ; 
but  then,  I always  insist  upon  their  building 
according  to  a certain  plan  and  specification,  and 
they  have  taken  a pattern  from  those  cottages 
which  I myself  have  built,  and  they  are  all  re- 
markably good  cottages  now.”  With  regard  to 
some  other  quarries  the  witness  says,  “ There 
are  quarries  scattered  round,  many  of  them 
worked  by  people  who  have  no  other  property  iu 
the  county  ; and  there,  I think,  they  are  built  on 
lease  by  the  people  themselves,  or  by  specu- 
lators.” So  even  here  speculating  builders 
come  in, — and  we  know  what  the  speculating 
builder  is,  left  without  control. 

It  is  evident  that  Lord  Penrhyn  conscien- 
tiously looks  after  the  welfare  of  his  workmen, 
in  respect  of  their  houses ; but  we  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  other  owners  of  cottage 
property  who  do  not  do  so,  and  we  think  the 
whole  tenour  of  this  witness’s  evidence  shows 


that  it  is  necessary  that  these  houses  should  be 
built  according  to  some  approved  plan. 

The  Commissioners  do,  indeed,  think  that  new 
aggregations  of  people  about  a coal  or  iron  field, 
or  a fresh  seat  of  manufacture,  are  frequently 
housed  without  any  plan  or  sanitary  provision 
whatever ; and  that  in  snch  cases  it  mast  be 
required  that  plans  of  new  bnildings  shall  be 
first  submitted  to  the  local  authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  brought  into  some  general 
system,  so  that  the  population  may  escape  the 
almost  irremediable  difficulty  found  where  the 
houses,  themselves  miserably  built,  are  arranged 
without  order  or  system. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1818,  enabled  the 
General  Board  of  Health  to  apply  the  Act  by 
Provisional  Order,  upon  petition  of  not  leas  than 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants, — nob  being  less 
than  thirty  in  the  whole, — or  where  it  appeared 
from  the  returns  of  the  Registrar  General  that 
the  mortality  had  exceeded  the  proportion  of 
23  in  1,000.  Bat  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1858  deprived  the  central  authority  of  that 
power,  and  gave  the  locality  the  fullest  discretion 
as  to  the  adoption  or  non-adoption  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  that  Act.  The  Commissioners 
remark  that  “ It  does  not  appear  expedient  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  new  statute  by 
either  of  the  above  restrictions.  Those  places 
where  the  greatest  negligence  prevails,  and 
where  the  moat  serious  evils  have  arisen,  are 
shown  by  the  evidence  and  by  daily  experience 
to  be  the  least  ready  to  move  by  petition,  or 
indeed,  any  other  process  ; and  the  limitation  of 
the  central  initiative  bo  cases  where  the  mortality 
has  exceeded  a certain  proportion  pre-supposes 
the  existence  of  those  mischiefs  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  public  authorities  to  prevent  by  action 
iu  time,  rather  than  to  remove  when  too  late, 
after  the  population  has  been  diminished  by 
death,  weakened  by  disease,  and  demoralised  by 
the  pauperism  and  social  degradation  which  ever 
accompany  a low  physical  condition.” 

On  the  subject  of  officers,  local  and  central,  it 
is  said  that  “some  external  pressure  and  vigi- 
lance is,  especially  in  rural  districts,  necessary 
to  force  local  sanitary  anthoribies  into  action. 
Highly  intelligent  members  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians who  have  given  us  their  opinions  agree 
that  if  such  boards  are  made  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  rural  districts,  they  must  at  first 
be  stirred  up  to  and  assisted  in  their  work,  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  people  should  suffer  by  their  inaction,  and 
many  guardians  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
an  external  pressure  compelling  them  to  act.” 

“ The  central  authority,  when,  like  the  pro- 
posed new  ministry-in-chief  of  local  government, 
it  is  charged  iu  one  of  its  departments  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  sanitary  authorities,  and 
equipped  with  a sufficient  staff  of  officers,  both 
medical  and  inspectorial,  must,  nevertheless, 
avoid  taking  to  itself  the  actual  work  of  local 
governiuenb.  We  would  leave  direction  only  in 
the  central  power.  It  must  steer  clear  of  the 
rook  on  which  the  General  Board  of  Health  was 
wrecked ; for  so  completely  is  self-government 
the  habit  and  quality  of  Englishmen  that  the 
oountry  would  resent  any  central  authority 
undertaking  the  duties  of  the  local  executive. 
The  new  department  will  have  to  keep  all  local 
authorities  and  their  officers  in  an  active  exer- 
cise  of  their  own  legally  imposed  and  responsible 
functions;  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  any 
default,  and  to  remedy  it ; it  will  have  also  to 
discharge  to  a much  greater  extent  its  present 
duties,  namely,  to  direct  inquiries,  medical  or 
otherwise ; to  give  advice  and  plans  when  re- 
quired ; to  sanction  some  of  the  larger  pro- 
ceedings of  the  local  authorities ; to  issue  pro- 
visional orders,  subject  to  Parliamentary  con- 
firmation ; to  receive  complaints  and  appeals ; 
to  issuo  medical  regulations  on  emergencies,  and 
to  collect  medical  reports.’' 

” The  knowledge  that  power  is  iu  reserve, 
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together  with  a natural  reluctance  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  levying  rates  trans- 
ferred from  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
to  an  office  in  London,  will  aot  as  a stimulus  to 
authorities,  and  render  frequent  recourse  to  these 
extra  ordinary  powers  unnecessary.  It  is  probable 
that,  when  once  convinced  that  the  works  must 
of  necessity  be  executed,  the  ratepayers  will 
desire  themselves  to  administer  the  details,  and 
to  exercise  control  over  the  expenditure.” 

Well,  yes,  they  probably  would  do  so ; but 
sanitary  improvements  cannot  be  effected  by 
platitudes  such  as  these.  Wo  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  Commission,  to  U3e  a not  inapt  simile, 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  recommend  for 
future  legislation  something  tangible  and  prac- 
tical to  remedy  the  want  of  knowledge  and  the 
self-interested  actions  of  local  sanitary  authori- 
Instead  of  that,  the  Commission  seem  to 


have  been  afraid  to  disturb  the  comfortable 
policy  of  do-nothing  which  now  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  popular  amongst  the  ratepayers.  Ratepayers, 
as  such,  have  no  esprit  de  corps.  They  send 
representatives  to  the  Town  Council  or  the 
local  board  as  a matter  of  form  with  which  they 
are  obliged  to  comply,  but  those  representatives 
are  the  moat  popular  who  know  least  about  such 
things  as  sanitary  improvements ; and  it  is  be- 
cause the  members  of  these  bodies  do  not  know 
what  is  required,  and  do  not  like  to  be  told  it  by 
their  officers  or  others,  that  practical  rules  ought 
to  be  laid  down  by  supreme  authority,  and  the 
local  authorities  be  compelled  to  carry  them 
out. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  think  the  General 
Board  of  Health  of  1818  was  wrecked  because 
of  its  too  arbitrary  exercise  of  power;  bat  from 
ISld  to  1870  is  a long  time,  and  during  that 
period  the  English  public  have  had  their  atten- 
tion very  much  directed  to  sanitary  questions, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the 
General  Board  of  Health  were  now  again  pro- 
posed to  be  formed,  there  would  be  but  little 
opposition  to  it.  There  were  reasons  for  its  non- 
sucoess  of  which  we  are  well  aware,  bat  to  state 
them  would  serve  no  public  purpose  j they  were 
not,  however,  as  we  think,  those  which  seem  to 
have  been  supposed  by  the  Commission, 

If  the  General  Board  of  Health,  starting  with 
a good  and  true  idea,  exaggerated  its  importance, 
and  tried  to  supersede  by  it  much  former  experi- 
ence and  sound  knowledge  (whiob,  indeed,  can- 
not be  denied),  it  did  at  the  same  time  establish 
in  the  main  a system  which  has  proved  to  this 
day  beneficial ; and  all  conntries,  but  our  own 
especially,  are  now  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  without,  it  may  be  added,  any  public 
acknowledgment  of  it.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  errors  of  that  Board,  later  experience 
has  shown  that  in  the  main  its  doctrines  were 
right;  and  with  the  elimination  of  a few  of  its 
precepts,  it  might  be  re-established  to-day  with 
advantage  to  the  country. 


MEASURING  AND  VALUING  ARTIFICERS’ 
WORKS.* 

If  we  concede  that  two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  we  are  bound,  perhaps,  to  allow  that  three 
are  better  than  two,  and  to  look  with  espeoial 
leaning  towards  work  that  has  passed  through 
the  brains  of  three  persons,  notwithstanding  the 
limit  onr  ancestors  put  to  our  accf-pbance  of  the 
first  proposition  in  the  statement,  that  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.  A volume  is  now  issued 
entitled  ‘‘  The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  Practice  of 
Measuring  and  Valuing  Artificers’  Works,” 
which  is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  three  per- 
sons, and  which  appears,  in  many  respects,  to 
have  arrived  at  the  completeness  which  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  adage  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Written  many  years  ago  by  a retired 
surveyor,  who,  it  appears,  did  not  live  to  see  it 
through  the  press,  the  MS,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  B.  Dobson,  who  edited  it ; and  now, 
after  a long  interval,  a new  edition,  with  con- 
siderable  additions,  has  appeared,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn.  Many  new 


materials  have  come  into  vogue  since  the  retired 
surveyor  framed  the  original  work,  as  well  as 
new  applications;  and  mention  of  these  has 
been  engrafted  upon  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  np  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day.  Mr.  Tarn  is  also 
especially  to  be  credited  with  a large  amount  of 
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extra  information,  ooDoerning  technioalities  and 
modes  of  construction,  indispensable  to  the 
gnidance  of  the  student. 

Fall  and  able  as  we  find  this  three-ply  guide 
to  be,  there  is  still  instmetion  missing  in  it  that 
many  a student  would  be  glad  to  find.  Every- 
body allows  that  it  is  easier  to  build  a new  house 
than  to  sncceaafully  adapt  an  old  one  to  increased 
requisites ; and  in  the  same  way  it  is  easier  to 
measure  new  work  than  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
additions  to  existing  structnres.  This  is  a diffi- 
cnlty  that  Mr.  Tarn  has  overlooked.  Students 
will  turn  to  his  pages  for  information  concerning 
the  proper  allowance  to  be  made  for  work  erected 
at  a height  by  the  aid  of  scaffolding,  and  not 
find  instruotions  upon  this  point.  Let  ns  say 
two  stories  have  to  be  raised  upon  an  existing 
house.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  nnslate 
the  roof  and  pack  the  slates  for  re-use.  Now, 
turuing  to  Mr.  Tarn’s  chapter  on  slating,  we  find 
there  is  not  an  iukliug  of  the  fact  that,  in  such 
cases,  only  two-thirds  of  the  slates  may  be 
calculated  for  as  fit  for  further  service,  owing  to 
breakages,  &c.  And  turning  to  his  chapter  on 
brickwork,  we  perceive  there  is  not  the  least 
intimation  that  a higher  value  should  be  put 
upon  work  executed  at  the  full  height  of  a house 
from  the  ground.  Nor,  anywhere,  do  we  find 
any  indication  of  the  value  to  be  allowed  for,  or 
deducted  for  the  use  of,  old  materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  absolutely 
bat  little  left  unsaid  about  new  materials,  either 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  use,  their  cost,  or  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  used.  The 
retired  surveyor  who  penned  the  first  ontline  of 
the  work  could  scarcely  have  calculated  upon  the 
large  and  general  use  now  made  of  iron.  Yet 
here  we  have  a full  enumeration  of  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  now  applied.  Electricity  as  a 
means  of  commnnication,  instead  of  bells,  is 
unlikely  to  have  swum  before  bis  eyes  even  in  a 
dream.  And  such  luxurious  contrivances  as  felt 
beneath  slates,  or  appliances  to  prevent  sounds 
being  heard  from  one  chamber  in  another,  or 
hollow  bricks,  and  similar  cunning  inventions 
conid  not  have  entered  into  his  oalonlations  ; yet 
they  are  all  here.  There  are,  also,  so  many 
kinds  of  tables  in  this  volume  for  facilitating 
measurements  and  oalonlations,  that  at  first  sight 
it  might  be  taken,  momentarily,  fora  “Ready 
Reckoner.” 

Two  tables  that  are  inserted  will  be  found 
nseful  for  reference  on  the  vexatious  question  of 
obstrnctioa  of  ancient  lights.  This  sonroe  of 
so  mnch  unneighbourly  feeling  is  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  like  most  other  things;  and 
Mr.  Tarn’s  abridgment  of  the  law  may,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  save  the  trouble  of  further 
reference.  The  tables  alluded  to  show  the  rela- 
tive values  of  light  entering  a vertical  window 
from  different  parts  of  the  sky  surface,  on  the 
hypotheses  of  an  equal  dift’asion  of  light,  and  of 
a variable  diffusion. 

An  important  item  in  the  practical  value  of  tho 
book  consists  in  the  eight  plates  figured  to  show 
tho  proper  mode  of  measuring.  There  is  a ninth 
plate  for  a frontispiece;  but  we  exclude  its  very 
familiar  face, — it  is  the  north  door  of  the  refec- 
tory, leading  into  the  cloisters  of  St.  Marie’s 
Abbey,  Beaulieu, — as  scarcely  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  The  first  of  these  eight  plates  shows 
one  of  the  plainest  of  the  plain  brick  honses 
that  were  the  fashion  when  Baker-street,  Harley- 
street,  and  their  numerous  followers  were  built. 
It  is  complete  even  to  the  kitchen,  looking  de- 
murely out  of  its  two  oblong  windows  into  the 
limited  oblong  area ; and  it  baa  a first  and  second 
floor.  It  is  accompanied  by  sections  and  details, 
all  measured ; and  in  the  letterpress  is  a de- 
scription of  the  methods  by  which  the  measure- 
ments are  taken.  The  next  plate  belongs  to  the 
trades  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  shows 
the  various  ways  of  laying  floors;  and  of 
placing  a board  in  the  middle  of  a dowelled  floor 
without  disturbing  the  dowels,  a process  easy 
enough  to  those  who  know  how  to  do  it,  bat 
which  must  look  very  mnch  like  a Chinese  puzzle 
to  the  unfledged  [student.  The  construction  of 
gutters  and  bearers,  bracketing,  pilasters,  and 
dados,  is  shown  on  the  next  sheet;  and  these 
items  are  also  figured,  to  give  the  quautibies 
used.  Doors  and  windows  occupy  the  fourth 
sheet;  staircases  fill  the  fifth  and  sixth;  on  the 
seventh  the  mason  is  instructed  how  to  measure 
bis  details;  aud  the  eighth  gives  some  supple- 
mental doors  and  windows,  of  a more  elaborate 
character,  dnly  measured.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
real  technical  instruction,  that  is  snre  to  be 
needed. 

The  next  feature  of  value  in  the  work  con- 
suts  in  the  minute,  yet  not  tedious,  descriptions 


of  the  manner  of  following  oat  the  different 
trades.  Dipping  into  the  chapter  on  masonry, 
for  instance,  we  see  every  kind  of  tooling  de- 
scribed ; and  not  only  this,  but  the  different 
modes  of  tooling  various  stones.  Granite  is 
seldom  worked  by  the  masons  accustomed  to 
softer  stone : a mason  from  over  the  border  is 
sought,  if  the  work  be  in  the  north ; and  he 
thus  talks  of  his  mode  of  operation,  “ Will  ye 
hae  it  hammer-blocked  or  scappled,  rongh-picked 
or  close-picked  ? ” And  if  a finer  fioish  be  re- 
quired than  either  of  these,  he  will  ask  you  to 
choose  between  single-axing  aud  fiue-axing.  Mr. 
Tarn  has  all  these  terms  duly  noted  and  ex- 
plained, just  as  clearly  as  those  in  use  connected 
with  ordinary  masonry.  The  localities  of  the 
leading  stones  are  also  given.  When  any  one 
has  read  and  thooght  over  this  section,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  he  must  be  un- 
impressionable indeed  if  he  have  nob  a very 
fair  general  idea  upon  the  sabjeeb  of  building 
stones.  Some  effort  of  memory,  doubtless,  will 
be  required  to  master  the  abbreviations  used  iu 
measuring,  to  distinguish  cube  Portland,  plain 
work,  sunk  work,  moulded  work,  circular  work, 
circular  circular  work,  circular  sunk  work,  and 
circular  moulded  work ; bat  that  is  all.  The 
directions  here  given  are  both  precise  and  full; 
and  a mason’s  bill  of  quantities  is  added,  in 
which  the  proper  rotation  is  observed. 

And  so,  too,  in  carpentry.  Beginning  with 
the  three  kinds  of  naked  flooring,  single-joisted 
floors,  double  floors,  and  framed  floors,  and 
passing  on  upwards  to  roofs,  Mr.  Tarn  gradually 
habilitates  them  with  every  kind  of  workman- 
ship and  timber,  describes  them,  measures  them, 
and  pats  the  student  in  the  way  of  making  a 
bill  of  quantities  in  the  proper  rotation.  He 
gives  him  two  strings  to  bis  bow  in  the  matter 
of  measuring,  giving  him  choice  of  taking  the 
superficial  contents  of  roofs,  floors,  partitions,  &o., 
at  per  square  of  100  fo.  for  the  labour  and  nails, 
and  then  the  onbic  contents  of  the  timber  without 
labour ; or  of  measuring  the  cube  contents  of 
the  timber  as  cube  fir  and  labour,  framed,  &c. 
The  list  of  abbreviations  in  use  in  these  trades  is 
very  long.  As  in  masonry,  the  initial  of  a word 
stands  for  the  whole  of  it.  Thus,  L.N.O.  stands 
for  labour  and  nails  only;  W.l  S.  ra^ans  wrought 
one  side ; M.  & 0.,  mitred  and  chamfered  j and  so 
on.  S.,  that,  carved  on  the  bark  of  a tree  or 
elsewhere,  might  mean  Sarah,  or  Sophia,  or 
Sophroniaba,  in  a carpenter’s  bill  stands  for 
sunk.  D,  over  which  the  student  may  have 
dwelt  for  hours,  attempting  to  intertwine  it  with 
his  own  initials  as  a possible  future  monogram, 
signifies  dovetailed,  and  nothing  more.  Tue 
author  properly  remarks,  “in  abatraotiog  car- 
penters’ and  joiners’  work,  the  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  confusion ; for 
when  several  thousand  dimensions  have  to  be 
entered  under  their  respective  heads,  unless  a 
regular  rule  be  observed  in  drawing  out  the 
abstract,  and  placing  every  description  of  work 
in  the  situation  usually  allotted  to  it,  much  time 
would  be  conaumed  iu  referring  to  the  different 
heads.”  Bat  for  the  abbreviations  to  which,  we 
have  alluded,  every  document  relating  to  arti- 
ficers’ work  would  be  quadrupled  in  balk  ; heuce 
their  convenience. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  give  the  current  prices 
for  labour  or  materials.  For  this  information 
other  sources  mast  be  applied  to. 

Among  the  new  materials  and  appliances  that 
we  have  conclnded  were  unknown  bo  the  original 
anbhor  of  the  work  are  revolving  shatters.  The 
principle  of  these  was  known,  doubtless,  at  the 
time,  bub  not  its  present  useful  aud  wide  appli- 
catioQ.  Mr.  Tarn  enumerates  several  kinds. 
There  are  those  that  wind  round  a roller  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  a window  by  means  of  a worm 
and  wheel,  and  those  wound  by  chain-winding 
gear ; there  are  those  that  are  made  to  wind 
round  the  shutter  horizontally ; then  there  are 
those  that  are  made  to  coil  by  means  of  a steel 
band  passed  through  all  the  laths ; and  a fifth 
kind  made  of  one  sheet  of  corrugated  steel 
worked  up  and  down  by  hand  without  balance- 
weights  or  gearing.  A revolving  shutter  for  a 
window  10  ft.  high,  Mr.  Tarn  says,  requires  a 
space  of  9 in.  for  the  coil  if  made  of  iron,  and 
one  of  12  in.  if  made  of  wood;  whereas  a self- 
ooiling  shutter  for  a window  of  the  same  height 
requires  a space  of  12  in.  if  made  of  wood,  and 
10  in.  for  steel.  Over  and  above  these  there  is 
the  “louvering  shutter-blind,”  a combination  of 
the  revolving  shutter  and  outside  Venetian  blind. 
As  a specimen  of  the  instructions  we  will  quote 
the  directions  for  measurement : — 


“Revolving  and  coiling  abutters  are  measured  by  the 
foot  enperflcial,  and  priced  according  to  material  aud 
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gearing ; an  additional  charge  per  foot  is  made  for  shatters 
under  50  i'c.  area.  In  measuring,  the  fuU  vidth  is  taken, 
which  isZin.  more  than  the  sight  measure;  and  the  height 
is  9 in.  to  13  in.  more  than  the  sight  measure  iu  shutters 
working  Tertically. 

In  measuring  shutters  which  work  horizontally,  the 
actual  dimensions  are  G in.  in  height  and  0 in.  in  width 
greater  than  the  sight  measure.’’ 

And  the  writer  goes  on  to  warn  persona  pre- 
paring for  reTolving  shutters  that  they  shonld 
make  provision  for  the  easy  removal  of  all 
linings  and  casings,  so  as  to  allow  of  access  to 
them  and  their  gear,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling, 
cleaning,  and  repairing.  The  other  new  items 
are  described  as  carefully : we  have  simply 
selected  this  as  one  worthy  and  likely  to  be  used 
still  more  generally  than  it  is  at  the  present 
dayj  for  there  are  still  many  towns  in  the 
country  into  which  this  nseful  article  has  not 
been  introduced  j and  this  mention  of  it  may 
help  to  place  it  in  the  category  of  ordinary 
building  contrivances.  Earth-closets  j Venetian, 
Florentine,  and  Spanish  blinds;  hydraulic  and 
other  lifts ; and  modes  of  warming  and  ventila- 
tion, also  come  in  as  sundries  and  novelties  not 
coming  under  the  heading  of  either  of  the  trades  ; 
bat  in  each  artificer’s  department  there  will  be 
found  a still  larger  array  of  new  objects  and 
treatments.  The  process  of  galvanising  iron 
and  zinc  comes  in  the  chapter  on  smiths’  work, 
as  do  such  matters  as  steel  ribands  for  sash- 
lines,  iron  stable  fittings,  as  well  as  fire-proof 
flooring,  and  other  modern  inventions  on  a larger 
scale.  In  the  chapter  on  decorators’  work  will 
be  found  mention  of  many  of  the  new  artistic 
modes  of  decorating  coming  into  vogue. 

As  we  lay  aside  the  volume,  we  think  of  the 
worthy  surveyor  who  originated  the  book,  with 
the  results  of  his  fifty  years’  experience.  He 
wrote, — “ If  the  student  intends  to  maintain  his 
independence  and  be  respected,  ho  must  make  a 
point  of  conscientiously  doing  his  duty  with  the 
strictest  integrity;  to  acoamplish  which,  it  is 
not  only  essential  that  ho  be  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions, but  that  he  should  be  qualified  for  the 
business  he  undertakes.”  We  altogether  agree 
with  him,  and  cordially  recommend  the  result  of 
his  endeavour  to  give  this  qualification.  We 
feel,  too,  that  Mr.  Tarn  has  increased  its  usefnl- 
ness  by  his  revisions  and  additions. 


THE  DEPTFORD  DISTRICT. 

Rajihling  in  search  of  information,  we  passed 
down  the  river  to  the  Commercial  Dock,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  throngh  a portion  of 
R'.'therhithe,  finally  directing  oar  attention  to 
the  district  of  Deptford.  It  would  be  wearying 
to  our  readers  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  the 
social  life  and  social  wretohedness  we  encoun- 
tered in  onr  rounds.  We  can  only  certify  to  its 
existence,  or  at  most  adduce  an  instance  or  two 
by  way  of  illustration,  hoping  that  our  remarks 
may  lead  to  improvement. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  back  for  a moment  or 
two  that  we  may  be  able  to  realise  the  state 
of  things  more  readily.  The  comtneroial  and 
naval  importance  of  Deptford  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  connected  with  a 
portion  of  English  history,  and  anything  con- 
nected with  its  industrial  career  and  resource  is 
a matter  of  general  interest.  It  is  not,  however, 
onr  purpose  to  touch  upon  Deptford  historical 
and  national;  onr  picture  belongs  to  the  sooial 
canvas,  and  certain  lights  and  shades  attendant. 

Poor  Deptford  has  suffered  sorely  of  late.  The 
depression  in  the  iron  trades  and  the  closing  of  the 
dockyard  have  sent  some  thousands  of  skilled 
hands  adrift.  Some  have  passed  southward  and 
northward;  many  are  to  be  found  along  the 
coaly  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  nob  a few  on  both 
sides  of  the  Clyde.  The  greater  portion  have 
unfortunately  been  forced  to  emigrate  to  America 
and  the  colonies,  taking  with  them  that  acquired 
and  masterly  skill  which  may  sooner  or  later  be 
badly  needed  at  home.  In  the  collapse  of  the 
iron  and  timber  shipping  interest  and  the  various 
trades  in  connexion,  Deptford  has  indeed  suffered 
a severe  blow,  from  which  it  will  take  her 
some  years  to  recover.  Poplar,  Blaokwall,  and 
Millwall  have  also  suffered  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  American  war.  The  little  indigenous 
trade  that  remained  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  for  the  last  few  years,  was  altogether  in- 
sufficient for  the  vast  number  of  hands  that 
remained,  hoping  against  hope,  that  things! 
would  suddenly  turn.  Soon  came  poverty,  sick- 
ness, discontent,  emigration,  and  in  numerous 
iustances  the  stoneyard  and  pariah  workhouse. 

For  many  months  past  in  Deptford,  holdings 
have  been  kept  on,  and  shops  ocenpied,  though 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  has  not 
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been  made.  Even  public-houses,  which  are  the 
last  to  give  up  the  ghost,  have  been  obliged  to 
advertise  “ reasons  for  leaving.”  No  place 
about  Dsptford  has  felt  the  pinch  so  severely  as 
the  vicinity  of  the  dock  and  victualling  yards. 
The  public-houses,  the  provision  shops,  butchers, 
bakers,  greengrocers,  and  all  else  who  lived  by 
the  distribution  of  the  large  sums  of  money  paid 
in  wages,  soon  realised  the  loss  of  custom,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  all  Deptford  and  Greenwich 
in  one  way  or  another  experienced  it. 

The  old  and  modern  portions  of  Deptford  are 
so  ranch  mixed  np  together,  that  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  characteristics  of 
the  locality  have  all  but  faded  away.  The 
asylums  for  decayed  masters  aud  pilots,  and 
their  widows,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Trinity  House,  are  old  structures.  One  of  these 
was  built  in  1685.  It  forms  a quadrangle,  with 
gatden  space  in  centre,  and  a statue  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Richard  Maples  oooupies  a 
apace  upon  the  central  walk.  He  died  iu  1680, 
leaving  value  to  the  extent  of  £1,300  to  Trinity 
House,  and  that  bequest  went  to  the  building  of 
a portion  of  these  alrashoases.  The  old  building, 
as  a design  of  the  sovenbeenth  century,  and  a 
bit  of  execution  in  the  red  brick  of  the  period, 
is  worthy  of  observation. 

Some  half-timber  houses  will  be  found  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  tO  AU,  whose  roof  and  wall 
oonstrnotion  will  interest.  The  High-street  of 
Deptford  is  of  moderate  width,  and  fairly  clean; 
but  in  passing  down  a few  of  the  side  streets  on 
either  side,  we  met  with  much  neglect.  We 
found  some  narrow  lanes  and  courts  in  a very 
bad  state,  — Qiieea’a-oonrt,  Brnaawiok-square,  J 
Regent-street,  Qneen-street,  and  the  thorough- 
fare alongside  the  railway. 

We  entered  a narrow  gut,  oallsd  Tindor-box- 
alley.  This  alley  has  an  opening  into  Bruns- 
wiok-equare ; and  on  a wet  day  the  latter  spot 
can  be  little  better  than  a swamp.  The  roadway 
and  footway  here  are  rooted  up,  as  if  all  the  pigs 
in  the  parish  made  it  their  rendezvous.  On  the 
comparatively  diy  day  of  onr  visit  there  were 
pools  of  puddle  before  the  doors,  and  a number 
of  dirty  children,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and 
aickly-looking.  Poor  things,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  if  we  questioned  them  all  as  we 
questioned  some,  we  should  have  heard  a similar 
tale.  Huoger  is  ofeeu  allied  to  dirt  and  want 
of  employment,  coupled  with  ignorance.  We 
found  several  houses  in  an  uninhabited  condition, 
and  many  shut  up  by  landlords,  who  turned  the 
tenants  oat,  being  unable  to  get  their  rents. 

Beside  the  dockyard  there  is  a one-sided  blind 
stree'’,  called  Czar-street,  evidently  owing  its 
name  to  the  tradition  of  Peter  the  Great  once 
working  in  Deptford  Dockyard.  Old  residents 
will  point  you  out  the  spot  near  hero  where  tbo 
great  Peter’s  house  once  stood,  or,  perhaps, 
where  ho  lived,  if  he  ever  was  in  Deptford. 
Czar-street  is  a woe-begone  spot  to-day.  The 
few  houses  that  occupy  it  are  half-habitable, 
and  half  the  number  of  these  are  not  at  present 
inhabited  at  all.  There  is  no  din  in  the  dock- 
yard opposite.  No  anohorsmith’s  sledge-hammer 
nor  ship-carpenter’s  mallet  is  heard  giving  a 
thud,  no  smoke  ourls  up  from  the  chimney- 
shafts,  the  whirl  of  the  steam  saw  and  the 
clink  of  the  riveter's  hammer  are  drowned  in  an 
ominous  and  unutterable  silence, — there  is  no 
work,  so  there  is  no  echo. 

During  the  winter  there  was  much  poverty 
and  suffering  through  Deptford.  A Coal  Society 
and  a Soup  Institution  did  a little  to  relieve 
the  sore  distress,  but  much  undoubted  misery 
remained  nntonohed.  One  picture  of  living  life 
which  we  came  across  is  as  much  as  we  have 
space  for  at  present.  It  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  sbrruggle  for  existence  now  going  on  in 
many  of  the  humble  dwellings  of  Deptford. 

In  one  narrow  old  court  of  five  inhabited 
houses,  we  found  a woman  outside  the  door  of 
her  house  hard  at  work  in  cross-cutting  some 
old  ship-timbers.  The  saw  was  one  of  the 
framed  kind,  and  the  poor  woman,  though  she 
was  exerting  all  the  physical  strength  of  her 
system,  was  scarcely  able  to  kesp  it  in  motion 
from  it  not  being  properly  set  and  sharpened  for 
such  work.  She  paid  Is.  for  the  few  irregular 
junks  that  lay  outside  her  door,  and  before  she 
could  earn  Is.,  a day’s  labour  of  oross-cutting, 
splitting,  aud  tying  into  bundles,  assisted  by  her 
only  son,  would  have  to  be  gone  through.  Her 
husband  was  for  some  time  dead;  her  son,  who 
was  about  fifteen,  formerly  earned,  for  a short 
period,  Ss.  a week  at  some  saw-mill,  but  had 
met  with  an  accident,  by  which  he  lost  the  first 
' finger  of  one  of  his  hands.  He  was  now  her 
j only  help  and  assistance  in  her  own  labour.  She 


had  a daughter  whose  husband  had  deserted  her 
five  months  since,  leaving  her  with  one  child, 
and  this  daughter  was  expecting  to  be  confined 
in  a few  days.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the 
young  woman  had  applied  in  vain,  at  least  once, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  workhonse,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  certain  sorrow.  Her  mother  kindly 
took  care  of  her  little  grandson.  The  poor  old 
woman’s  average  earnings  were  about  six  or 
seven  shillings  a week  with  her  son’s  help;  on  rare 
occasions  it  might  rise  to  eight  or  nine,  and  it 
was  equally  certain  at  other  times  she  might  nob 
earn  more  than  four.  The  house  had  three  rooms, 
small  and  oonfioed  indeed,  but  in  this  instance 
they  were  kept  fairly  clean.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  a very  great  feat  of  strength  if  the  whole 
household  effects  were  bundled  tightly  together, 
for  one  man  to  carry  them.  Three  ahillinga  were 
paid  for  the  rent,  and  the  poor  woman  paid  a 
collector  twopence  aweek“ burial  money.”  “You 
know,”  she  said, "We  mustbs  buried,  sir.”  She 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  a parish  coffia.  She 
hoped  for  Christian  burial,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  it  she  had  paid  regularly  for  many 
years  her  weekly  pence  to  a burial  fund.  She 
cold  us  that  she  did  not  taste  a bit  of  meat  from 
one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other.  It  was 
nothing  bub  the  weary  cup  of  tea  and  the  baker’s 
loaf.  Dripping  supplied  the  place  of  butter,  and 
a bloater  or  a few  sprats  kept  her  heart  from 
" watering  after  higher  Inxuries.”  Vegetables 
were  oat  of  the  question.  A few  small  onions 
; fried  in  the  dripping  would  be  procured  now 
and  then ; bat  tea,  tea,  tea,  dry  bread,  and  the 
rent,  swallowed  up  all  the  earnings  of  mother 
and  son. 

Such  is  a picture  of  Ufa’s  straggles  in  the  out- 
skirts and  the  interior  of  London ; aud  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  though  there  is  no 
investing  army  outside  the  capital,  nor  besieging 
batteries  planted  on  the  heights  of  Hampstead 
or  Highgate,  yet  thousands  of  the  poor  are 
starving  iu  this  non-besieged  capital. 

A good  number  of  the  labouring  population 
of  Deptford  find  employment  along  the  river 
side  or  in  connexion  with  the  Commercial  Docks. 


The  employment  in  the  latter  place  consists  of 
unloading  and  piling  timber,  and  it  requires 
strength,  practice,  and  judgment.  The  division 
of  labour  iu  this  sort  of  employment  produces 
bodies  of  men  known  by  the  name  of  “ gangers,” 
“ backers,”  and  " lumpers.”  Without  going 
into  detail,  the  “ gangers  ” may  be  said  to  be  a 
class  of  small  masters,  who  undertake  to  unload 
the  vessels  for  the  captains;  the  "backers” 
are  men  employed  by  the  “ gangers,”  who 
work  at  the  nnloading  or  piling;  and  the 
‘ lumpers”  are  the  irregulars  who  work  when 
they  can  get  it,  or  who  work  subordinate  in  busy 
times  to  the  " backers.”  There  are,  however, 
“ master  lumpers, ” who  will  underbake  to  dis- 
charge a vessel  of  its  timber,  either  in  connexion 
with  the  oaptain’s  crew  or  without  their  help, 
according  as  it  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  these 
“ master  lumpers”  employ  " sub-lumpers.” 

The  system  of  payment  at  the  Commercial 
Docks  for  unloading  timber  cargo  is  regulated  by 
what  is  termed  " the  St.  Petersburg  standard.” 
Say,  for  instance,  120,  12  ft.  by  1^  in.  by  11  in, ; 
or  60,  12  ft.  by  3 in.  by  11  in.  Whether  the 
number  of  deals  vary  in  length  or  thickness,  the 
rule  is  always  adhered  to  of  making  them  np  to 
or  redneing  them  to  " the  standard,”  , 

The  "gangers”  earn  about  two  guineas  a 
week,  the  " backers  ” from  63.  to  8j,  a day,  when 
busy,  and  the  " lumpers”  or  irregulars  from  43. 
to  58.  per  day  when  employed.  The  "gangers” 
have  the  advantage  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
timber  trade  is  dull  in  the  docks,  of  being  found  ia 
constant  work  in  sorting  and  piling  the  timbers, 
a good  look  that  does  not  of  necessity  fall  bo 
either  the  "backers”  or  " Inmpers.” 

The  timber  auctions  and  sales  which  take 
place  subsequently  in  the  City  and  in  the  docks 
carry  the  aubjeot  of  that  which  we  have 
noticed  further.  From  the  ship  to  the  dock, 
from  the  dock  to  the  saw-mill  and  the  builder’s 
yard,  and  thence  into  the  building.  Not  many 
months,  indeed,  separate  the  tree  in  the  forest 
from  its  transformation  into  a roof-tree  in 
London. 

The  waters  of  the  Ravensbourne,  which  iu  its 
confluence  with  the  Thames  forms  Deptford 
Creek,  are  most  noisome  and  foul,  as  far  as  they 
are  navigable.  The  sight  at  low-water  of  this 
open  sewer  is  moit  shocking,  aud  in  the 
summer  weather  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
dangerous  to  health.  We  do  nob  know  if  © 
Thames  Conservancy  give  it  a thought,  bo 
are  certain  that  if  they  would  bestow  a Httie 
attention  on  this  Deptford  puddle-  o , 
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would  be  less  delta  sewage  to  bo  dredged  from 
the  Thames.  There  are  many  fool  tributaries 
yet  polluting  the  river  between  London  Bridge 
and  Barking. 

The  name  of  the  famous  John  Evelyn,  1620— 
1706,  still  exists  in  connexion  with  Deptford,  in 
the  name  of  a street  and  an  estate,  and  we  even 
noticed  among  the  living  localised  the  name  of 
Pelt,  but  whether  a descendantof  thegreatship- 
boilder,  Captain  Phineas  Pett,  whose  ancestors, 
fer  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
were  connected  as  officers  and  architects  with  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  we  know  not.  The  famous  Phineas, 
however,  resided  at  Blackwall  in  James  I.  reign, 
but  the  family  name  continued  down  in  con- 
nexion with  our  naval  dockyards  to  the  end  of 
‘William  III.’s  reign. 

The  working  classes  and  shopkeepers  of 
Deptford  are  indulging  at  present  in  strong 
hopes  that  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  Govern- 
ment dockyard,  or  a portion  thereof,  into  a 
cattle-landing  dep6t  and  slaughter-yard  for  the 
City,  will  improve  business  in  this  locality.  No 
doubt  the  existence  of  a large  abattoir  in  Dept- 
ford would  open  up  other  shipping  resources 
connected  with  the  home  and  foreign  trade 
depending  thereon.  Whatever  tends  to  give 
employment  to  the  unemployed  lightens  the 
public  burden. 

Deptford  and  its  neighbourhood  will  need  to 
see  the  uprise  of  a stronger  local  trade  than 
miserable  wood-splitting,  if  her  poorer  popula- 
tion is  to  be  preserved  from  extinction.  Fire- 
wood is  indispensable,  but  the  wretched  pittance 
that  women,  girls,  and  boys  earn  at  this  work 
hardly  keeps  them  above  a state  of  semi-starva- 
tion. Half-honsed,  half-fed,  and  half-olothed 
beings  cannot  be  happy, — cannot  be  good.  The 
temptation  to  vice  and  crime  among  sneh  a class 
is  unfortunately  strong.  Hunger  may  drive  many 
to  do  wrong,  but  independently  of  this,  examples 
are  plentiful  in  our  midst  by  which  both  sexes 
may  escape  one  evil,  but  it  is  only  a tardy  respite 
corned  by  the  barter  of  body  and  soul.  Honest 
work  alone  can  make  men  and  women  happy, 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in  the  interior  and 
environs  of  this  huge  metropolis  labour  were 
more  abundant.  If  it  were,  want  and  suffer- 
ing would  visibly  decrease,  and  dirt  and  sick- 
ness could  be  more  easily  combated.  We 
have  witnessed  painful  scenes,  and  entered 
dismal  and  terrible  homes,  in  all  quarters 
of  London,  and  we  must  say,  after  a care- 
ful consideration  of  what  we  have  encountered, 
that  the  neglect  of  local  authorities  is  greater  than 
the  individual  neglect.  The  very  poor  need  to 
be  assisted  to  preserve  their  health,  that  they 
may  outlive  their  present  necessities.  Low  diet 
and  want  of  clothing  often  leave  them  a prey 
to  epidemic  diseases.  By  removing  from  the 
vicinity  of  their  dwellings  those  accumulations 
of  filth  and  germs  of  pest  by  which  they  are 
constantly  in  many  places  surrounded,  the  poor 
will  be  enabled  to  resist  attack.  The  poor  are 
as  often  poisoned  by  neglect  outside  their 
thresholds  as  within  them ; and  though  they 
are  free  to  complain,  they  are  powerless  to  com- 
pel  landlords  or  local  authorities  to  help  them. 

In  touching  upon  the  condition  of  Deptford, 
we  might  also  have  instanced  local  neglect  in 
Greenwich  in  more  places  than  one,  and  cited 
pictures  similar  to  those  we  found  in  the  former 
place. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER 
WREN  AND  MODERN  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

We  have  often  contemplated  what  is  said  to 
be,  and  is  thought  generally  to  be,  improved 
house-building, — that  is,  in  other  words,  what  it 
is  possible  to  leave  out  of  and  to  add  to  a com- 
mon house,  as  put  together  in  the  last  generation, 
before  patented  contrivances  in  building  came 
into  nee  and  fashion,  and  before  “ improve- 
ments ” commenced.  We  cannot  bnb  think  that 
a short  notice  of  them  may  prove  of  some  value 
to  many  readers,  who  must  be  doubtless  inte- 
rested in  this  subject  of  house-building,  and,  let 
us  add,  house-decoration.  Hoose-bnilding  is  the 
beginning  of  architecture  and  of  building,  and 
the  motive  of  painting  ; for  a decorated  house  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  a painted  house,  and  art  in 
it,  irrespective  of  its  architecture,  becomes  a 
necessity.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive 
than  to  go  into  a house  built  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  in  some  of  the  older  and  more 
worn-oot  parts  of  London,  and  to  be  told  that 
the  said  house  is  old-fashioned,  and  to  have  the 
several  old-fashioned  bits  of  it  pointed  out  to 
you  and  severely  commented  on,  and  no  small 
amount  of  contempt  thrown  on  it,  when  any. 


thing  in  it  is  contrasted  with  the  things  that  are 
now  all  the  rage  in  modern  and  improved  house- 
building. "Old-fashioned”  (if  we  may  use  that 
phrase  as  a descriptive  one)  house-building,  not 
now  to  speak  of  Gothic  work,  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  and  been  well-nigh  perfected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones  and 
their  saccessors,  and  is  exemplified  by  such 
buildings  as  Hampton  Court,  Chelsea  Hospital, 
many  houses  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  City  and  Westminster,  more 
especially  in  parts  of  the  present  Deanery,  with 
its  palatial  staircase  by  Inigo  Jones,  and,  indeed, 
by  hundreds  of  houses  scattered  here  and  there 
in  most  of  the  unimproved  parts  of  this  great 
city.  Here,  then,  it  is  that  the  question  arises, 
what  is  " improvement”  in  hoase-building,  and 
where  does  it  begin  and  end,  and  what  is  there 
better,  or  so  good,  in  the  moat  modern  of  houses 
that  makes  it  a better  place  to  live  in  and 
look  at  than  an  unimproved  house,  built  in  the 
days  of  Wren  or  Inigo  Jones. 

First,  let  us  call  the  attentive  reader’s  notice 
to  one  very  remarkable  alteration,  as  we  may 
call  it,  in  common  house-building.  Most  readers 
will  have  noticed,  on  going  into  any  old-fashioned 
dingy-Iooking  street,  that  the  houses  of  it,  more 
or  less  neglected,  have  all  of  them  dormer  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  and  a more  or  less  visible  roof, 
the  sloping  sides  of  which  are  visible  from  the 
opposite  pavement.  This  is  antique  enough  for 
oar  great-grandmothers  to  take  delight  in,  and 
the  appearance  of  an  upper  room  thus  lighted 
by  " dormers  ” is  quaint  enough,  and,  when 
empty,  sofficiently  ghostly  even  for  a novel- 
writer.  In  SQch  rooms  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
conclave  of  authors  of  the  last  generation  and 
the  one  before  it,  seem  to  have  lived  and  worked 
in  their  vocation, — old  Sam  Johnson,  Chatterton, 
Savage,  and  a whole  host  of  them.  But  few  are 
the  London  streets  in  which  modern  improvement 
has  not  found  its  way;  and  if  the  wondering  spec- 
tator look  a little  closer  be  will  perceive  that  in 
one  or  two  or  more  of  the  houses  the  dormer 
windows  have  disappeared  j that  the  front  wall 
of  the  honse  has  been  raised  some  feet ; that  no 
roof  is  anywhere  visible ; and  that,  in  place  of 
the  old-fasbioned  dormers,  the  ordinary  plain 
openings  called  windows,  similar  to  those  below 
them,  have  been  substituted.  This  was  the 
very  latest  improvement  in  common  house- 
building a few  years  back,  and  many  are 
the  streets  that  have  been  denuded  of  all  pic- 
tnresqueness  by  the  change  made  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  hoascs  so  altered.  The  interior  of 
an  upper  room  so  built  is,  of  course,  just  the 
same  as  that  of  the  one  under  it ; the  incon- 
venient dormer  and  sloping  front  wall  are  gone, 
and  most  certainly  the  “ghosts  ” with  them. 

Now  comes  a moat  curious  fact.  Few  will 
deny  that  this  was  a move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  a vast  “ improvement  ” on  the  old  style 
of  doing  things  ; and  one  would  naturally  have 
expected  that  every  house  in  London  pretending 
to  newness  and  modernism  would  have  been 
built  in  this  scientific  way;  but,  strange  to  say, 
if  you  now  go  down  into  the  aristocratic  regions 
of  Belgravia,  and  look  at  the  monster  new  hooses 
there,  with  stone  fronts,  covered  with  carving, 
and  fitted  with  all  kinds  of  patented  contrivances, 
and  with  every  available  new  material  and 
newly-discovered  mode  of  construction,  yon  will 
discover  that  the  old-fashioned,  inconvenient, 
and  picturesque  “ dormer  ” has  been  revived,  and 
that  the  roofs  of  the  new  houses,  so  far  from 
being  bidden  away  as  things  to  be  ashamed  of, 
are  almost  painfully  visible,  no  opportunity 
having  been  lost  to  force  them  into  notice ; 
indeed,  so  much  so,  that  some  of  the  upper 
rooms  are  in  the  roof  itself,  and  have  four  sloping 
walls  to  them.  Now,  this  is  all  very  curious 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it;  for  it  shows  how 
what  is  improvement  and  improved  construction 
and  science  in  one  generation,  or  in  one  year,  is 
barbarism  and  bad  construction  in  the  next.  It 
is  for  the  reader,  according  to  his  proclivities, 
to  say  which  is  best.  We  would  but  remind  him 
of  the  service  or  disservice,  whichever  it  be, 
which  was  done  to  arcbitectnre  when  attention 
was  called  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  old  Gothic 
system  of  roofing,  and  to  the  works  of  those  who 
evidently  thought  that  the  roof  of  a building 
was  a good  feature  in  it,  told  its  own  story,  and 
that  consequently  the  roof  ought  to  be  visible 
and  to  show  itself,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
interior  convenience.  We  name  this  first,  because 
it  is  the  most  noticeable  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  honae-building,  and  because,  what  a few 
years  ago  was  an  old-fashioned  evil,  and  even 
nuisance,  is  to-day  a merit  and  a something  to 
be  got  at,  almost  at  any  price.  If  we  may  be 


allowed  in  this  place  to  have  a taste,  it  is  for 
the  dormer,  both  inside  and  outside,  being  partial 
to  shadows,  goblins,  sloping  roofs,  old  memories, 
and  what  not ; bub  how  it  has  been  humanly  pos- 
sible to  force  all  these  horrors  on  the  Lothairs  of 
Belgravia,  or  even  Clapham,  or  Higbgate,  to  say 
nothing  of  “ Palace  Chambers,”  may  remain  a 
marvel  for  the  carious.  Wbat  will  the  very 
next  improvement  consist  in, — roof  visible  or 
invisible  ? 

Bub  now  for  the  room  of  rooms,  the  first  thing 
of  all,  the  drawing-room  : what  improvement,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  been  effected  in  it  ? In  the 
houses  built  by  Wren  (and  here  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  there  are  none  so  good  artistically  in 
any  way,  or  so  quaintly  convenient,  aud  that 
no  improvement  has  been  made  on  them  by 
modern  men,  as  the  reader  will  see)  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is,  that  the  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  of  the  room  are  always 
wainscot  up  to  about  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  from  the  floor ; 
in  the  best  houses  the  walls  are  entirely  wood 
lined,  and  that  the  massive  cornice  which  sup- 
ports, apparently,  the  ceiling,  is  of  wood  like 
the  walls,  and  not  of  plaster.  Even  in  com- 
paratively small  bouaes  this  wainscot  lining  ia 
always  present,  and  gives  to  rooms  of  this  kind 
a look  of  comfort  and  warmth  which  no  papering 
can  do.  The  modern  improvement,  conaisting 
as  all  know,  in  paperhanging  the  room  from  the 
paltry  little  cornice  of  thin  mouldings  down  to 
the  9-in.  board,  which  makes  np  what  is  called 
the  plinth,  and  which  is  but  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  chairs  and  tables  from  breaking  to 
pieces  the  wall  plasterine.  A good  deal  might 
bo  here  said  on  mouldings  and  ornament,  and 
wall  and  ceiling  decoration,  and  characteristic 
wood  carving ; bnt  all  this  we  mast  leave  for 
the  present,  and  next  ask  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  windows,  or  rather  window  open- 
ings. In  most,  if  not  all,  houses,  whether  large 
or  small,  and  newly  bnilb,  the  window  openings 
will  be  found  to  be  not  only  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  cubic  contents  and  size  of  the  room,  but 
the  window  Jamba  on  which  the  shutters  fold 
back,  are  what  is  termed  splayed,  i.e.,  the 
angles  are  cut  off  so  as  to  throw  all  the  light 
that  is  possible  into  the  room,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
shadows  ; indeed,  shadow  is  almost  impossible  in 
a room  thus  lighted,  until  curtains  come  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  the  proper  amonnt  of  walling, 
so  that  this  inordinate  amount  of  splay  not  only 
spoils  a room  artistically,  bub  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  warm  it,  as  no  amount  of  enrtain, 
however  thick,  can  make  np  for  solid  wall.  In 
the  noble  rooms  at  Hampton  Court  it  may  be 
seen  how  Wren  managed  these  things,  and  no 
one  who  but  glances  at  them  will  contend  that 
honse  and  room  contriving  is  in  oonrse  of  im- 
provement, or  that  wo  are  mending  Wren’s  way 
of  work.  All  dignity  and  nobleness  in  an  apart- 
ment are  utterly  destroyed  by  it.  It  ia  almost 
needless  to  mention  that  last  effort  of  modern 
science,  the  huge  plate  of  glass  which  fills  up 
sometimes  the  whole  window  without  apparent 
support  of  any  kind,  or  dividing  window-bars, 
BO  that  it  looks  as  if  there  were  no  window  at 
all.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  look  at  two  rooms, 
the  one  old-fashioned  and  the  other  new  and 
improved,  without  the  fair  acknowledgment  that 
no  real  improvement  either  artistic  or  construc- 
tive has  been  or  is  being  made  in  common 
house-building,  still  less  in  palatial  honse-build- 
ing,  wherein  something  more  than  mere  utility 
is  sought  after.  We  say  nothing  of  fireplace, 
chimney-piece,  or  stove,  either  as  matter  of 
architecLnral  design  or  as  apparatus  for  afford- 
ing heat,  as  almost  the  sole  wonder  of  everyone 
must  be  how  the  fire  in  a modern  fashionable 
grate  burns  at  all : you  can  only  congratulate  the 
owner  of  the  big  house  on  his  unlimited  means, 
that  fuel  is  no  object  to  him,  and  that  aneb  are 
the  mighty  laws  of  chemical  action  as  to  compel 
the  burning  of  the  fire  if  bnt  the  fuel  ia  snffi- 
ciently  plentiful,  and  that  he  is  content  to  see  it, 
piled  up  almost  out  of  sight  and  in  the  chimney. 

But  of  all  things  appertaining  to  new  and  im- 
proved and  scientific  honse-bnilding  and  con- 
triving there  is  nothing  that  can  possibly  com- 
pare with  the  staircase,  and  stairs,  and  hall  of 
approach.  We  bnt  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  pulHng-down  and  total  destruc- 
tion of  a fine  honse,  or,  we  had  almost  said,  a 
mansion,  not  far  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
designed  and  pot  together  in  the  old-fashioned 
and  animproved  style,  and  underwent  not  a few 
pangs  of  sorrow  and  dismay  at  the  sight  of  snob 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  demolition  of  a good 
thing,  and  one  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  a patriotic  act  to  preserve.  Let  ns  pre- 
serve but  the  memory  of  a part  of  it, — the  stair- 
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case.  Moab  people  know  wkat  a modern  stair- ' 
case  is,  even  in  a grand  honse.  Ton  do  not 
walk  np,  yon  mast  climb  up ; but  in  this 
instance  the  whole  staircase  seemed  contrived  so 
as  to  lessen  the  labour  of  passing  from  one  floor 
to  another.  Sorely  there  must  be  some  one 
proportion  better  than  another  for  the  height 
and  depth  of  a common  stair.  These  were  wide 
enough  to  stand  on,  and  not  too  high  to  ascend 
with  ease  and  without  ehort, — the  stairs  of 
snfficient  iDidth  for  apparent  as  well  as  real 
spaoe  and  utility,  and  the  hand-YCLil  large  enough 
to  lean  on,  with  balusters,  not  made  out  of  thin 
square  strips  of  wood  or  cast-iron  scroll-work 
manufactured  by  the  mile,  but  were  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  designed  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  massive  enough  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  the  reality  of  strength.  The 
landings  were  so  divided  that  no  flight  of  steps 
became  too  long ; indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a staircase  could  be  well  iviproved 
on,  or  what  you  could  do  to  make  it  better,  or 
how  batter  to  proportion  it.  Many  houses  there 
yet  are  wherein  may  be  seen  staircases  of  this 
kind  ; but  we  would  specially  note  the  one  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  the  Dean’s  bouse,  Westminster. 
It  may  be  seen  in  a drawing  in  Britton’s 
book;  but,  of  course,  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  the  staircase  itself  and  the  hall 
it  stands  iu  must  be  seen.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  its  architect  contrived  to  make 
so  much  out  of  so  little,  and  to  put  into  so  com- 
paratively small  a spaoe  a staircase  fit  for  a grand 
palace.  The  one  we  refer  to  was  not  certainly 
eo  fine  as  this,  but  quite  sore  we  are  that  no 
modern  and  improved  stone  stairs,  each  stair 
some  6 iu.  or  7 in.  high,  and  9 in.  or  10  in.  tread, 
and  with  break-neck  length  of  flight  like  a 
stable  ladder,  could  by  any  one  be  compared 
with  it.  It  may  just  be  mentioned  that  the 
material  of  it  was  good  oak  wood,  and  that  it 
was  all  carted  away  in  broken  fragments  for 
firewood,  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  to  make 
way  for  “improved  offices,”  which  cold,  incon- 
venient, oomfortiess  places  need  no  description,  as 
•all  to  their  cost  know  but  too  well  what  they  are ! 

We  note  this  from  the  fact  of  our  seeing  and 
witnessing  the  destruction,  and  to  show  bow 
fallacious  is  that  notion  which  so  many  seem  to 
hold,  that  everything,  including  house-building, 
is  in  rapid  course  of  improvement.  We  abso- 
lutely deny  it,  and  strenuously  maintain  that 
not  only  is  there  nothing  in  a modern  and  im- 
proved honse  of  to-day  which  is  better  than  that 
which  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  built  up  and  con. 
trived  ; but  that  all  and  everything,  if  thoroughly 
looked  into,  is  a retrogression  and  falling  away 
from  their  mode  of  work.  We  might,  and  may 
yet,  go  into  details  in  proof  of  this,  aud  to  show 
how,  if  you  want  to  see  good  and  comfortable 
English  house-building,  whether  little  or  big,  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  improved  tystem  of 
honse-building  that  is  now  in  vogue,  and  is  to 
•be  seen  even  in  Belgravia,  much  less  in  the 
little  streets  of  Camden-town,  Portland-town, 
Kentish-town,  or  “Victoria”  streets;  bat  in  the 
rapidly  disappearing  honses  of  Wren,  and  those 
who  immediately  succeeded  him,  and  before  a 
single  patented  contrivance  or  modern  honse 
improvement  was  thought  of. 


FOREIGN  PICTURES  IN  PALL-MALL. 

Mr.  WalItIs  opens  with  the  opening  month  of 
-spring  a bright  and  fresh  collection  of  pictures 
by  artists  of  the  Continental  schools.  Under 
the  present  conditions  of  the  Continent,  it  is 
highly  to  his  credit  to  have  brought  together  so 
good  an  exhibition.  The  pictures  are  167  in 
number,  and  they  are  the  work  of  no  less  than 
113  artists, — a fact  which,  no  doubt,  goes  far  to 
account  for  that  sensation  of  novelty  which  the 
view  of  the  gallery  excites. 

First  in  excellence  we  must  rank  No.  35,  “An 
Eastern  Girl,”  by  Jean  Leon  Gorome,  the  execu- 
tion  of  which  is  equal  to  anything  that  we  have 
seen  from  the  easel  of  this  master.  Clad  in  a 
tunic  of  a material  resembling  crape,  with  a 
petticoat  of  a heavier  texture,  she  leans  against 
the  wall  of  a gateway,  showing  her  white  teeth, 
•dreamy  dark  eyes,  and  fall  bub  exquisitely 
modelled  figure,  to  perfeotiou.  Over  her  face  is 
thrown  a transparent  green  veil,  the  colour  of 
which,  floating  m folds,  or  spread  over  the  fea- 
I tares,  afl’orda  a wonderful  example  of  skill  of  the 
j highest  order,  in  blending,  without  muddling, 

I colour.  The  architectural  setting  of  this  bit  of 
j Eastern  life  is  as  true  to  nature  as  the  girl  her- 
self. The  picture  was  immediately  sold  (wa 


understand  at  a high  price),  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  is  a very  admirable  prodnebion. 

Almost  a pendant  to  this  Gcrome  is  No.  44, 
“ Indecision,”  by  J.  E.  Saintin,  a picture  very 
charming  for  its  tender  sentiment.  It  represents 
a young  widow  standing  by  a window,  through 
which  she  glances  while  she  draws  on  a grey 
glove.  She  is  evidently  on  the  verge  of  decision, 
nor  can  one  doubt,  from  the  soft  expression  of 
her  features,  which  way  it  will  be  given.  A faint 
reflexion  of  her  sweet  face  looks  back  from  the 
window-pane,  as  if  it  were  a ghost  come  to  aid 
her  meditation.  Portraits  of  herself  and  her 
late  husband,  and  photographs  of  other  subjects, 
hang  on  the  wall. 

“ Expectation  ” (15),  by  Edouard  Richter,  is 
another  of  these  pieces  of  sentimental  genre, 
using  the  word  in  its  proper  and  not  in  its 
elang  sense.  A lady  in  a long  dress  of  rich  blue 
velvet,  a bit  of  colour  that  lights  up  the  whole 
side  of  the  gallery,  stands  by  a window  in 
a liohly  furnished  apartment,  looking  out  for 
some  one — lover  or  husband,  who  is  overdue. 
The  face  and  attitude  are  admirably  expressive 
of  that  feeling,  half  anxiety,  half  irritation,  which 
the  unpunctual  are  apt  to  excite  in  those  who 
care  for  their  coming.  Drawing,  as  denoting 
study  of  the  pathognomioal  expression  of  the 
figure,  no  less  than  of  the  face,  colouring,  and 
expression,  are  all  good. 

R.  Madrazo,  in  his  two  pictures,  “ Coming  out 
of  Church”  (143)  and  “ Learning  the  New  Piece  ” 
(149),  has  reproduced  in  oil  the  touch  and  the 
colour  of  the  Chevalier  Fortuni  in  his  wonderful 
water-colour  drawings.  We  believe  that  the 
artists  are  brothers-in-Iaw.  In  the  former  piece, 
a scene  before  a Spanish  cathedral,  the  bright 
tints  of  the  dresses,  heightened, — certainly  in  an 
old  woman’s  cap, — by  a little  artistic  poetry, 
contrast  admirably  with  the  time-stained  stone 
and  garish  worn-otr  paint,  of  the  door  of  the  old 
church.  The  lady  who  is  learning  the  new 
piece,  in  a room  where  the  bright  crimson  of  the 
Japan  screen  brings  out  the  contrasted 'green  of 
her  dress,  is  giving  her  whole  thought  to  the 
mnsio.  These  two  pictures  will  make  every  one 
anxious  to  see  more  of  the  works  of  this  artist. 

Henriette  Browne  gives  a very  truthful 
choiister  boy  in  that  scarlet  dress  which  denotes 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Avignon,  or  some 
other  see  specially  honoured  by  Pupal  privileges. 
He  is  engaged  in  burnishing  up  a silver  crucifix 
for  some  approaching  ceremony.  The  colour  of 
the  boy’s  attire  is  somewhat  overwhelming  ; but 
the  picture  is  very  true  to  life, — foreign  eccle- 
siastical life,  that  is  to  say.  As  a contrast,  both 
in  treatment  and  in  exeontion,  to  this  life-size 
chorister,  let  us  call  attention  to  No.  12, 
by  A.  Goes,  “Pages  playing  at  Chess,”  a 
scene  from  an  aute-ohamber  of  a by-gone 
date,  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  of  handling 
aud  enamel-like  finish.  Similar,  in  some 
degree,  in  sentiment  to  the  chorister  boy,  is 
No.  57, ]a  “Cottage  Madonna,”  by  Josef  Smaels, 
a picture  which  has  in  it  something  more  than 
mere  'painting.  The  scene  is  humble,  the 
woman  unattractive  in  features,  and  her  dress, 
though  aftbrding  a well-designed  contrast  be- 
tween her  blue  sleeve  and  the  red  petticoat  of 
the  child,  subdued  and  grave.  Yet  though  a 
scene  of  hnmble,  it  is  not  one  of  vulgar  life  ; and 
there  is  a thoughtful,  maternal  earnestness  in 
the  face  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  title,  if  we  consider  it  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Dutch.  Conbrastiog,  again,  with  the 
breadth  of  these  larger  pictures,  is  the  delicate 
detail  of  No.  58,  “ Gulliver  securely  fastened  to 
the  Gronnd  and  surrounded  by  the  Army,”  by 
Georges  Jean  Vibert.  The  weak  point  of  this 
clover  piotnre  is  the  Man  Mountain,  who  should 
have  been  conventionaUsod  into  indistinctness 
more  thoroughly  than  the  artist  has  attempted 
this  part  of  his  task.  The  busy  air  and  elaborate 
dress  of  the  host  of  little  men  who  surround 
Quinbas  Fleatrin,  is  very  good,  and  appropiate 
to  the  subject. 

No.  70,  “A  Mother’s  Joy,”  by  William 
Adolphe  Booguerau,  represents  an  Italian 
Contadina  teasing  her  child,  by  the  tantalising 
display  of  a bunch  of  grapes.  The  infant  lies  in 
one  of  the  wooden  cradles  that  serve  as  arks  to 
generation  after  generation  of  the  children  of 
the  south.  The  fault  of  the  picture,  not  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the' critic,  is,  that  it  is  not  an  Italian 
infant.  The  slight  curls  of  pale  golden  hair 
mark  Teutonic  blood.  Bub  the  expression  in  the 
woman’s  face  is  that  of  the  mother — very  happily 
seized  and  rendered.  The  play  of  the  sunlight 
on  the  charmingly- modelled  arm  that  holds  up 
thegiapes  is  perfect.  The  longer  the  picture 
is  looked  at  the  more  it  gains  epou  the  fancy. 


Several  noticeable  pictures  cluster  on  the 
north  wall.  Some  good  bits  of  landscape  therj 
relieve  one  another.  Cows  chew  the  cud  reflec- 
tively in  No.  6,  " A Sunny  Day  on  the  Coast  of 
Belgium,”  In  No.  7,  “ Une  Plage  de  Ville- 
wille-sur-Mer,”  by  C.  F.  Daubigny,  there  is 
only  a long  line  of  water-worn  and  weed- 
encrusted  pebbles,  with  sand  and  sea  beyond,  bub 
it  is  so  photographic  in  its  truthfulness  that  you 
look  for  shells  in  it.  The  deep  maroon  glow  of 
the  sky  in  No.  10,  “ View  in  Holland,”  by  W. 
Roelofs,  contrasts  with  Mr.  Eoemmerer’s  “ Oa 
the  Coast  of  Scheveningen.”  In  “ Santa  Lucia, 
Naples”  (18),  by  Jules  Ruinart,  we  have  a 
familiar  peep  at  the  magic  bay.  We  see  the 
gaily-dressed  women  stepping  into  a beat  for  a 
sea-trip  on  the  Jdte  day.  The  double  cone  of 
Vesuvius  glows  purple  in  the  distance,  and  tho 
imagination  recals  the  hideous  discord  of  the 
endless  song  of  the  lazzaroni.  Contrast  “Tra- 
velling in  Italy,”  in  rainy  weather  (27),  hy  C. 
Pittam,  with  that  on  “A  Wood  Sleigh  in 
Holland,”  by  A.  Mauve.  T he  Wallaohian 
“ Horses  at  a Trough  ” (41),  by  A.  Schreyer, 
are  very  truthfully  represented  for  a set 
of  scaramouches  nob  worth  the  price  of  the 
canvas  and  the  colour.  “ The  First  Mail  after 
the  Proclamation  of  Peace”  shows  us  the 
Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  swept  by  an  angry  sea. 
The  tops  of  the  funnels  of  the  mail-boat  and  the 
discredited  trioolonr  jnst  peep  over  the  wall,  and 
a policeman  signals  to  the  train  to  rush  on.  We 
have  marked  further  (72)  “ A Mountain  Pass,” 
by  B.  C.  Kockkoek;  (108)  “ Moonrise,”  by 
A.  Studeman  ; (156)  “ A Surprise  in  the  Forest,” 
by  L.  Wopfoer;  and  (76)  “ A Normandy  Bride,” 
by  J.  Portatls. 

M.  Alma-Tadema  has  far  less  than  hia  usual 
delicacy  of  finish  in  No.  38,  “ In  the  Temple.” 
The  marble  gleams  and  the  bronze  censer  ehines 
with  the  troth  familiar  to  this  artist’s  touoh. 
Bub  under  the  straight  falling  folds  of  the  dress 
of  the  priestess,  or  singing  girl,  there  is  no  such 
form  of  flesh  and  blood  as  the  head  demands  to 
support  it.  And  the  nationality  of  the  artist  is 
surely  no  excuse  for  bis  making  two  mistakes  in 
the  spelling  of  a single  Greek  word,  aud  that  one 
so  well  known  as  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty.  A.  Savini’s  finish,  minute  almost  to 
hardness,  of  the  figures  in  the  “ Last  Days  of 
Pompeii”  (118),  compares  advantageously  with 
the  careless  touch  of  the  established  master. 
Nydia  is  too  tall,  and  the  grouping  is  imperfeot ; 
the  figures  occupy  too  much  space  on  the  canvas  ; 
and  yet  this  picture  is  an  extremely  attractive 
one.  With  these  we  mast  group  the  “ Poesio  ” of 
M.  Cooman  (94) — a picture  charming  in  taste 
and  tone,  though  the  drawing  might  be  improved 
with  advantage.  A dark  girl  reads,  while  a fair 
girl  listens.  The  bead  of  the  latter  is  hardly 
enongh  relieved  from  her  shoulders,  and  the 
right  arm  of  tho  former,  though  not  actually 
out  of  drawing,  represents  an  ill-formed  model. 
The  picture  provokes  the  remark  that  an  artist 
of  such  graceful  taste  ought  to  take  more  pains 
with  his  drawing.  Wo  have  only  space  to  add 
a figure  with  many  claims  on  our  notice, — the 
“Young  Fellah  Girl”  (105),  by  E.  Verneb 
Leoompb.  The  blue  dress,  full  form,  dicamy 
eyes,  aud  the  happy  lighting  up  of  the  compo- 
sition by  the  introduction  of  an  orange,  rich  with 
blood-red  juice,  give  reality  to  this  little  speci- 
men of  life  in  Egypt.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Wallis  on  his  colleotion,  and  shall  have  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  a fall  and  rapid  influx  of  pur- 
chasers. 


ON  ENTASIS  AND  SPIRES.* 

Did  nothing  remain  to  us  but  the  fragment  of 
that  glorious  temple  which  once  crowned  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  it  alone  would  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  ancient  Greek  in  intellectual 
culture  aud  taste  overall  other  nations  since  the 
world  began. 

Like  the  fully.eqnipped  Minerva  which  sprang 
all  at  once  from  the  front  of  Jove,  this  temple 
seems,  methiuks,  the  instantaneous  offspring  of 
that  divinity,  and  represents  the  most  perfect 
and  refined  embodiment  of  ancient  art. 

It  stands  unique,  and  is  as  superior  in  excel- 
lence to  what  followed  as  it  is  to  all  that 
preceded  it ; and  althongh  twenty  long  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  it  shone  forth  in  all  its 
sparkling  brilliancy  the  glory  of  Athens,  its 
spell  is  mighty  yet;  its  every  fragment  is 
precious,  portions  are  found  in  every  art 
museum  in  the  world;  and  every  detail  ot  this 

* By  Mr.  James  M.  Hay.  Bead  at  the  Liverpool 
Architeccural  Society. 
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celebrated  monmnent  has  formed  a separate 
theme  for  artists  and  leotarers  and  scholars. 

The  ordonnance  of  the  Greek  Doric,  as  exhi- 
bited in  this  temple,  attains  its  highest  and  moat 
complete  development. 

The  stylobate,  the  colnmn,  and  entablatnre, 
along  with  all  their  sabordinate  parts  and  lesser 
members,  when  critically  examined,  appear  to 
warrant  the  conclosion  of  an  ingenious  writer  in 
one  of  the  reviews,  which  I remember  reading 
many  years  ago,  that  the  typical  idea  therein 
embodied  and  presented  to  the  mind  was  that  of 
weight  adequately  supjxyded.  The  author  illus- 
trated and  enforced  his  argument  by  reference 
to  Egyptian  architecture  on  the  one  band,  in 
which  the  typical  idea  suggested  was  that  of 
simple  weight,  and  to  Gothic  architecture  on  the 
other,  in  which  the  typical  idea  was  that  of 
weight  annihilated. 

In  the  Doric  temple,  the  massive  stylobate  is 
laid  in  three  stages  or  steps,  rectangular  in 
profile,  producing  an  impression  of  absolute 
solidity  and  repose,  and  upon  this  basement  rests 
the  colonnade  or  line  of  columns. 

The  quality  of  supporting  power  with  which 
the  colnmn  is  invested  is  something  marvellous. 
It  is  not  merely  cylindrical;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  clumsy,  top-heavy,  and  instable.  It 
is  not  simply  tapering,  else  it  would  have  indi- 
cated weakness.  It  rises  from  its  basement 
slowly  and  deliberately,  like  a thing  of  life  and 
as  if  it  knew  its  work,  and  gradually  tapers 
more  and  more  as  it  ascends  till,  before  suddenly 
expanding  into  the  beautiful  eobinus,  it  knits  its 
sinews  together  like  the  wrist  of  a strong  man 
whose  hand  supports  a burden  or  delivers  a 
blow. 

While  the  column  expresses  supporting  power, 
the  entablature  expresses  weight.  Divided  into 
three  portions,  the  first,  the  architrave,  is  simply 
a square  beam  or  lintel,  and  rests  npon  the 
column  nnaided  by  any  means  of  art,  its  gravity 
aloue  beiug  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  pur- 
pose. Nob  BO,  however,  with  the  frieze,  which 
could  not  thus  have  asserted  itself  had  it  only 
been  another, — a superincumbent  architrave; 
but  by  means  of  the  triglyphs,  with  their  vertical 
channels,  its  individnalifcy  is  marked,  and  its 
downward  pressure  strongly  expressed.  And 
these  vertioal  channels  are  nob  continuous  all 
along  the  frieze,  bnt  thriftily  gathered  into  tri- 
glyphs,  or  groups  of  three,  whereby  their  power 
is  increased.  Then,  by  another  of  those  refine- 
ments peculiar  to  this  order,  their  expression  is 
still  further  increased  by  means  of  the  guttre,  or 
drops,  which  hang  beneath  them  suspended  to 
the  fillet  of  the  architrave.  These  gntlEoare 
nob  intended  to  represent  drops  of  water,  as 
some  would  foolishly  have  it,  but,  like  little 
pendent  plummets,  they  carry  out  and  intensify 
the  idea  of  weight.  The  metopes,  or  square 
spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  were  filled  in  with 
sculpture  in  alto  relievo,  and  by  means  of  the 
fine  contour  lines  of  the  human  figure  would 
add  by  contrast  yet  another  element  of  force  to 
the  weight-suggesting  idea  of  the  triglyph. 
The  projecting  comice  crowns  the  whole,  and 
you  will  observe  that  it  is  not  horizontal,  like 
most  other  cornices,  bat  sloping  or  inclined  out- 
wards, having  the  soffit  of  the  mutules  furnished 
with  guttm,  all  expressive  of  weight  or  down- 
ward pressure. 

I return  to  the  colnmn,  to  the  peculiar  curve 
of  whose  vertioal  section  has  been  applied  the 
term  Entasis.  What  does  this  mean  ? It  is 
generally  understood  as  a swelling  or  convexity 
of  outline  to  denote  strength.  This  is  near  the 
truth,  bnt  far  from  embodying  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  word.  On  referring  to  Donnegan’s 
Lexicon,  I find  Evraaig  defined  as  the  act  of 
straining  or  stretching ; constraint ; effort ; 
strain  ; tension  ; intensity.  This  throws  a won- 
derful light  upon  the  aptness  of  its  application 
to  the  Doric  column.  Instead  of  this  upright 
pillar  of  stone  being  a passive,  inert  mass,  like 
the  lintel  which  it  carries,  it  is  endued  with 
vitality  and  effort ; and  asserts  its  purpose 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  scientific  law 
applied  with  an  amount  of  exquisite  aesthetic 
feeling  unequalled  by  any  similar  example  that 
I know  of  in  architectural  history. 

I shall  not  speak  of  the  delicate  fiutings  which 
intensify  this  upward  energy,  nor  the  three 
annnleta  which  bind  the  neck  of  the  column 
before  it  spreads  out  into  the  self-asserting 
freedom  of  the  ovolo,— a freedom  which  was 
again  checked  before  it  bad  got  too  far  by  carving 
inwards  to  support  the  abacus.  I shall  not 
dwell  on  the  minor  details  of  this  unrivalled 
monument,  all  more  or  less  carrying  out  and 
lupporting  the  typical  idea;  nor  shall  I refer  to 


those  invisible  or  almost  imperceptible  carves 
said  to  be  found  there,  which  at  one  time  origi- 
nated BO  much  carious  and  interesting  discus- 
sion. Neither  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to 
the  skilful  means  adopted  by  the  Greek  artist  in 
overcoming  certain  optioal  illusions,  snob  as 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  angle  columns 
and  setting  them  closer  to  their  fellows,  although 
these  are  all  auxiliaries  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  dominant  idea.  I am  content  to  redeem  the 
entasis  of  the  Doric  column  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  existence  to  a regard  for  jesthetio 
beauty  alone,  and  to  show  that  it  appeals  to  the 
intellect,  and  rests  its  highest  claim  on  onr 
admiration  to  its  being  a splendid  example  of  the 
principle  of  generalisation  of  a varied  and  exten- 
sive natnral  law. 

Nowhere  has  this  principle  been  so  well  or  so 
cleverly  set  forth  os  in  a little  book  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  by  that  iogenious  though  some- 
what eccentric  writer,  E.  L.  Garbett, — a book 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of 
architecture. 

Well  then,  since  we  have  got  to  the  root  of  the 
matter, — since  we  know  what  entasis  means, — 
since  it  no  longer  signifies  a simply  beautiful 
swelling  outline,  but  is  indicative  of  a vital  force 
and  energetic  supporting  power, — the  absurdity 
of  a column  possessing  this  quality  set  up  as  a 
monument,  and  carrying  nothing  at  all,  is  trans- 
parent enongh;  for  the  trifling  figure,  or  ball,  or 
urn,  with  which  such  elongated  pedestals  are 
surmounted,  claim  no  such  demand  of  wasted 
energy  and  strength.  And  yet,  “ can  such  things 
be,  and  overcome  us  like  a summer’s  cloud  with- 
out our  special  wonder?”  Yes,  they  do;  and 
almost  every  city  in  the  kingdom  bears  witness  to 
the  folly.  Ob,  what  a prolific  crop  of  ridiculous 
imitations  has  that  triumphal  pillar  of  Trajan’s 
brought  forth  ; itself  the  worst  specimen  of  the 
corrupt  taste  of  imperial  Eome.  Greece,  with 
her  fine  art  feeling  never  could  have  perpetrated 
such  an  invention ; and  had  not  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  with  her  extensive  influ- 
ence set  the  fashion,  Europe  might  still  be  free. 

With  regard  to  beauty  of  line  in  itself,  I con- 
sider that  every  curve  is  beautiful,  more  or  less 
according  to  its  intelligent  application.  The 
concave  is  equally  beautiful  with  the  convex. 
The  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  designed  by  Smeaton 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  is  a beautiful 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  a triumph  of  engi- 
neering skill;  and  jet  that  work  exhibits  in  its 
outline  a very  decided  concave.  Planted  upon  a 
rugged  rock  in  the  English  Channel,  it  rises  to  a 
height  of  100  ft.,  and  bids  defiance  to  every 
influence  of  wind  or  wave.  Enormous  strength 
is  its  primary  and  predominant  characteristic; 
but  its  strength  is  not  that  of  the  uplifted  arm, 
as  in  the  Doric  column,  but  more  akiu  to  that 
of  a gigantic  tree  whose  wide-spreading  roots 
stretch  out  around  it,  and  pierce  and  grasp  the 
solid  earth. 

Smeaton’s  first  concern  was  to  level  the  rook 
to  prepare  it  as  a platform  for  the  building,  and 
to  unite  the  foundation  course  of  solid  blocks  of 
granite  securely  to  it  and  to  each  other.  Course 
after  course  as  they  rise  above  the  waters,  and 
block  to  block  are  ingeniously  dovetailed  together 
and  interlocked,  so  as  to  form  one  perfect  and 
compact  mass  of  masonry.  Slow  and  anxious 
deliberation  mark  its  base,  gradually  increasing 
confidence  each  contracting  circle  as  it  rises 
upwards,  till  in  full  assurance  it  mounts  plumb 
up  to  the  famous  lantern  light  that  crowns  it. 

The  tall  chimney  may  be  made  a pleasing 
object  if  intelligently  designed,  not  that  it  sbonld 
resemble  either  the  lighthouse  or  the  classic 
column.  It  being  the  hollow  frustrum  of  a cone, 
such  a wide-spreading  base  as  that  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  would  convey  an  idea  of  weakness.  Neither 
should  it  be  an  imitation  of  the  Classic  colnmn, 
having  nothing  to  carry  but  carry  off  smoke, 
and  no  substance  to  do  that  if  it  had.  Besides, 
the  swelling  outline  of  the  column  would  actually 
convey  the  painful  impression  that  the  influence 
of  heat  was  causing  it  to  bulge  and  burst.  Nor 
should  it  ape,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  Italian 
campanile,  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common. 
It  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  well-propor- 
tioned, tapering  shaft,  perfectly  straight  or 
spreading  outwards  towards  the  base,  the  cap 
high,  without  extravagant  projection,  and  the 
plan  circular  or  multangular. 

1 [Some  few  years  ago  a paper,  or  papers,  by  an 
eminent  sculptor,  was  published  in  the  profes- 
sional journals,  purporting  to  be  a discovery  that 
the  ancient  obelisk  bad  a decided  entasis,  or 
explaining  that  it  ought  to  have  one,  and  how  to 
construct  it.  I could  not  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at.  The  obelisk  was  used  in 


pairs  in  the  gorgeous  palace-temple  architectnre 
of  Egypt,  and,  whether  there  or  set  up  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  monument,  simplicity  of 
outline  and  durability  alone  were  considered  in 
its  design.  It  was  a monolith  of  granite, 
syenite,  or  other  hard  material,  square  on  plan, 
of  great  height,  and  tapering  straight  to  a 
blunted  point. 

It  was  urged  by  this  writer,  that  owing  to 
some  optical  illusion,  the  sides,  if  made  straight, 
would  have  a hollow  outline,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce an  unpleasiog  impression  of  weakness. 
Instead  of  weakness,  I should  say  elegance  and 
stability,  and  if  this  hollow  outline  did  not  seem 
there  from  the  cause  suggested,  it  would  have 
been  in  strict  accordance  with  sound  taste  to 
have  imparted  and  secured  it.  The  obelisk  was 
a single,  solid,  compact  block,  and  stood  erect 
upon  the  level  plain,  self-dependent,  without 
base  or  pedestal,  or  footing,  and  the  slightly 
hollow  curve  towards  the  ground  would  give 
the  very  preparation  for  the  union  both  mind 
and  eye  desiderate. 

Eutaais  applied  to  the  obelisk,  whether  in  the 
imperceptible  curve  or  some  of  the  more  ex- 
aggerated forms  it  assumes,  has,  I think,  no 
right  to  be  there,  structnral,  optioal,  or  tosthe- 
tical;  and  I am  convinced  that  the  farther  it 
departs  from  the  straight  line,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent does  it  diverge  from  elegance  towards  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

The  monumental  pillar,  the  lighthouse,  the 
tall  chimney,  the  obelisk,  have  one  thing  in 
common,  and  it  is  this, — they  are  only  subjected 
to  lateral  pressure.  They  have  to  resist  no 
downward  weight,  no  crushing  force,  bnt  they 
may  be  blown  over  in  consequence  of  insuffi- 
oienoy  of  taper  or  width  of  base.  The  outline 
which  such  a class  of  works  ought  therefore  to 
assume,  appears  to  me  to  be  some  variety  of 
the  inverted  parabolic  curve,  the  hollow  in  this 
case,  in  place  of  weakness,  being  remarkably 
expressive  of  elegance  and  strength. 

I come  now  to  speak  of  the  application  of  the 
entasis,  that  peculiar  curve  denoting  strain  or 
effort  to  the  spire.  I am  not  aware  of  anything 
that  has  been  written  treating  of  this  subject ; 
but  I may  venture  to  say  that,  if  this  peculiar 
curve  is  employed  here  at  all,  it  is  employed  in 
a sense  and  for  a purpose  very  different  to  that 
in  which  or  for  which  it  was  used  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon.  There,  it  was  the  refined 
expression  of  supporting  power : here,  it  is  to 
accomplish  the  more  pleasing  junction  of  two 
opposite  lines, — the  vertical  and  the  oblique. 
Now,  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  that  some  new  term  were  in- 
vented to  denote  this  very  different  purpose. 
The  English  word  caniber  rather  recommends 
itself  to  my  mind,  as  both  more  suitable  and 
expressive.  However,  in  deference  to  the  fashion 
of  the  present  age,  I will,  in  the  farther  observa- 
tions I have  to  make,  continue  to  use  the  old 
Greek  word,  but  in  its  vulgar  acceptation. 

Some  architects  consider  that  every  spire 
should  have  an  entasis,  as  something  indis- 
pensable to  its  beauty.  I have  hitherto  failed 
to  perceive  the  force  of  this,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  works ; and  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  a good  design  is  in  no  instance  indebted  te 
entasis  for  its  excellence.  In  the  broach  spire' 
alone  -is  it  admissible, — in  all  others  it  is  a 
defect;  and  iu  some  other  oases,  where  its  pre- 
sence even  is  suggested,  yon  will  find  counter- 
acting means  adopted  todesbi-oy  or  neutralise  it. 

The  spire  was  originally  no  more  than  the 
pyramidal  roof  or  capping  over  the  Norman 
bell-tower,  and  it  gradually  assumed  loftier  pro- 
portions as  the  style  changed  from  the  round 
arch  of  the  Normans  to  the  pointed  one  of  tbo 
Early  English.  Its  transitional  shape  was  pro- 
bably like  that  shown  on  diagram  No.  2,  where 
it  rises  square  from  the  tower,  and  is  speedily 
brought  into  the  octagon  by  short  bevels  from 
the  four  angles  of  the  base. 

This  form  is  usually  adopted  in  wooden  spires, 
and  was  often  repeated  in  stone  down  to  the 
Decorated  period.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fine 
old  spire  at  Bebington. 

Contemporaneous,  or  immediately  following 
this  form,  appears  the  broach  spire  ; the  term 
broach  being  applied  to  the  four  angular  portions 
of  a pyramidal  capping  that  would  be  exposed 
were  an  octagonal  spire  let  down  over  it.  The 
great  majority  of  spires  of  the  Early  English, 
Geometrical,  and  Decorated  periods  are  based  on 
this  form.  In  early  examples,  the  eight  angles 
of  the  spire  come  right  down  to  the  base,  or 
where  it  joins  the  tower,  and  the  broach,  when 
of  lofty  proportions,  unites  the  tower  with  the 
spire  in  a pleasing  manner.  Immense  variety  of 
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character  is  prodaced  by  varying  the  proportions, 
by  the  introdaotion  of  pinnaoles  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  broach,  sometimes  at  its  base,  higher  ap, 
or  at  its  summit,  and  by  the  use  of  spire  lights. 
In  many  instances  the  pinnacles  are  the  upward 
extension  of  the  tower  buttresses,  and  sometimes 
are  connected  by  flying  buttresses  to  the  spire, 
or  with  other  higher  pinnacles  at  its  root. 

The  least  satisfactory  variety  of  spire  is  that 
most  commonly  to  be  found  in  late  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular,  where  the  naked  spire  rises 
abruptly  from  behind  a parapet  with  or  without 
pinnacles  at  the  angle,  and  where  every 
reminiscence  of  the  broach  has  disappeared. 

I will  now  bring  before  you  all  the  instances 
of  the  application  of  entasis  which  I have  been 
able  to  discover  in  a careful  reference  to  all  the 
old  examples  within  my  reach. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Crick,  with  three  tiers  of  spire-lights  on  alter- 
nate sides,  and  a two-light  window  in  the  plain 
belfry  story.  This  has  an  entasis.  And  upon 
the  same  grounds  that  I say  a thing  of  beauty 
is  not  a joy  for  ever  when  it  is  reproduced  too 
frequently,  and  that  novelty,  even  if  of  inferior 
beauty,  is  sometimes  more  pleasing  because  of 
its  novelty,  than,  in  spires  of  this  kind,  entasis 
may  be  used  as  a variety,  but,  as  a rule,  it  is  not 
an  improvement. 

In  the  letterpress  to  that  splendid  collection 
of  spires  by  Mr.  Charles  Wicks,  I find  no  allusion 
made  to  entasis,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Crick,  no  other  examples  given  than  one  on 
plate  20,  vol.  ii,,  three  on  plate  11,  vol.  iii.,  and 
one  on  plate  23,  vol.  i. 

The  one  on  plate  20  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Walcot,  Lincolnshire  : a broaoh  spire,  orocketed, 
with  three  tiers  of  crocheted  gable  spire-lights 
on  alternate  sides.  The  swell  is  towards  the 
upper  part.  In  juxtaposition,  upon  the  same 
page,  as  if  to  challenge  comparison,  is  repre- 
sented St.  Mary’s,  Ketton,  Rutlandshire,  of  pre- 
cisely similar  features  and  proportions,  but 
V}iihov.t  entasis  ; the  lines  are  clean  and  straight, 
and  its  superiority  over  the  other  is  unmistak- 
able. The  spire  of  Ketton,  by  the  way,  has  no  ! 
crockets  on  the  angles.  Perhaps  the  most ' 
hideous  example  in  the  book  is  that  of  St. ; 
Vincent’s,  Gaythorpe,  Lincolnshire,  on  plate  11, ' 
a orocketed  spire  withont  gable  spire-lights,  I 
rising  from  behind  the  perforated  parapet  of  the  j 
tower,  and  conneoted  to  the  angle  pinnacles  by  ' 
flying  buttresses.  It  is  very  tall,  and  has  a, 
terrific  swell  towards  the  summit.  Only  less 
ugly  is  that  of  St.  Helen’s,  Broughton,  of  the  j 
same  county,  Liuoolnshire,  and  on  the  same 
page,  somewhat  similar  in  design,  but  the 
entasis  is  less  marked. 

The  third  example  is  All  Saints’,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Bedfordshire.  Plain  broach  spire,  with 
angle-pinnacles  and  spire-lights.  Here  also  the 
entasis  detracts  from  its  effect.  The  sixth 
example  is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Lostwithiel, 
on  plate  23,  vol.  i.,  consisting  of  a plain  octagon 
spire  set  upon  an  octagon  stage  or  lantern,  filled 
in  on  each  of  the  eight  faces  with  a decorated 
two-light  window,  and  finished  with  gables. 
The  spire-lines  have  a regular  entasis  the  whole 
length.  The  only  resnlt  is  a stiffness  and  rigidity 
to  the  outline  which  had  much  better  been 
absent. 

Of  the  eighty-four  examples  comprised  in 
this  collection,  there  are  only  six  represented 
with  entasis,  and  none  of  these,  I am  sure,  is 
eufBoiently  sucoessfal  to  enoourage  imitation. 

I would  next  mention  the  well-known  example 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Ewerby,  from  Bowman  & 
Crowtber’s  work,  according  to  whom  it  has  a 
swell  in  the  spire  at  about  one-third  from  the 
top.  It  is  a moat  effective  design,  but  I question 
if  it  derives  any  of  its  excellence  from  this 
featore : rather  does  it_  arise  from  the  elegant 
proportions  which  pervade  it  throughout,  its 
massive  and  substantial  character,  and  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  its  mouldings  and  details.* 


* In  order  to  try  the  effect  of  giving  the  greatest  swell 
to  near  the  base  of  iho  spire,  where  it  ought  to  be,  if  there 
at  all,  I have  had  several  drawings  prepared  to  a large 
' scale, — lirat,  front  and  diagonal  elevations  of  the  spire, 
according  to  the  dimensions  given.in  Bowman  & Crowthor’s 
I work;  second,  similar  elevations  giving  the  greatest  swell 
I to  near  the  base  ; and  third,  similar  elevations,  but  drawn 
I without  any  swell  at  all.  The  height  of  the  spire  is  90 
feet ; the  lieight  of  broach,  30  ft.  The  resuits  are  as 
follow: — In  Nos.  1 and  3 the  swell  over  the  straight  line 
I is  7 in. ; but  the  width  of  spire  at  top  of  broach  of 
I No.  1 is  10  ft.  6 in. ; of  No.  2,  17  ft.  3 in. ; and  of  No.  3, 

I 15  ft.  6 in.  Consequently,  the  spire,  according  to 
No.  2,  will  be  the  least  hollow  of  the  three,  when 
judged  by  the  crucial  test  of  the  diagonal  view.  More- 
over, this  is  obtained  without  exposing  where  or  by  what 
means  this  fuller  body  is  obtained,  instead  of  swelling  it 
out  at  about  3i)  ft.  from  the  finial,  hs  in  No.  1,  where  it  is 
I 6een  from  whatever  view  the  spire  is  looked  at. 


In  St.  Peter’s,  Threckingbam,  we  have  a broach 
spire,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  broach  are  very 
much  curved,  but  those  of  the  spire  straight. 
Where  yon  get  the  diagonal  view,  the  effect  of 
this  is  far  from  being  good. 

There  is  a class  of  spires  farnishing  many 
examples,  in  which  the  spire  proper  is  set  upon 
an  octagon.  This  octagon,  according  to  its 
treatment,  may  be  made  to  appear  more  or  less 
the  upper  story  of  the  tower.  Still,  even  when 
finished  with  plain  or  open  parapet,  its  being 
octagon  on  plan  like  the  spire,  and  vertical,  the 
angle  lines  produce  at  once  the  impression  of 
entasis  : witness  the  unpleasing  effect  of  this 
in  St.  Lawrence’s,  Stanwich,  Northamptonshire, 
where  the  octagon  continues  down  to  the  ground. 

But  this  result  is  counteracted  in  most 
instances  by  uniting  the  octagon  to  the  square 
tower  by  means  of  high  or  low  broach,  with  the 
addition  of  buttress,  niche,  or  pinnacle.  A very 
original  and  peculiar  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  St.  Mary’s,  Bloxham.  Though  imperfect  in 
many  respects,  this  steeple  altogether  contains 
the  germ  of  a large  amount  of  arohitectural 
character,  and  the  stndy  it  has  received  by  some 
of  our  foremost  Gothic  architects  of  the  present 
day  is  evinced  in  some  of  their  works. 

A very  difl'erent  bub  most  beautiful  example  of 
this  class  is  given  in  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Exbon, 
where  both  octagon  and  tower  are  finished  with 
battlemented  parapet,  the  former  having  large 
octagon  turrets,  also  battlemented,  but  without 
pinnacles,  set  npon  the  broaoh  at  the  angles. 

The  union  between  tower,  octagon,  and  spire 
is  most  beautiful  and  complete,  the  outline,  the 
fillings  iu,  and  arrangement  of  windows,  spire 
lights,  &o.,  and  the  light  and  shade  all  helping 
each  other. 

In  St.  Mary’s,  Wilby,  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  swelling  and  bulging  effect 
of  the  octagon  is  not  sufBjiently  carried  off  by 
the  too  slender  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses 
at  the  angles  of  the  tower. 

Mr.  Freeman  rather  disapproves  of  this  class 
of  spires  from  their  ‘'suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  spire  having  been  shaved  down 
vertically ; ” in  other  words,  enggesting  the 
bulging  effect  of  entasis. 

But  their  advantage  appears  to  me  to  consist 
in  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  introducing  a 
massive  or  clustered  pinnacle  closely  attached  to 
the  spire,  which,  in  skilful  bands,  is  capable  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  treatment,  and  of  excellent 
results. 

Another  effective  method  of  forming  the  junc- 
tion between  tower  and  spire  is  that  represented 
by  the  spires  of  Salisbury,  and  St.  Mary’s, 
Oxford,  where  the  massive  or  clustered  angle 
pinnacles  are  supplemented  by  others  higher 
np,  and  set  between  these  and  the  alternate 
sides  of  the  spire,  completely  filling  up  the  gap, 
and  producing  a rich  and  gorgeous  effect. 

Similar  objections  would  hold  good  against 
the  application  of  entasis  to  spires,  which  rise 
at  onoe  from  within  the  plain  perforated  or 
embattled  parapets  of  square  towers,  whether 
furnished  with  angle  pinnacles  or  not. 

The  junction  in  these  cases  is  marked  and 
decided,  and  the  diagonal  view  is  very  seldom 
good,  bub  much  may  b^e  done  even  here  by  flying 
buttresses  and  large  pinnacles,  or  by  a skilful 
treatment  of  the  belfry  story  5 or  when  this  is 
nob  attempted,  where  the  abruptness  of  the 
jnnotion  is  left  anchanged,  a similar  sqnareness 
of  effect  may  be  re-echoed  in  lesser  degree  iu 
other  parts  of  the  eburoh  to  which  the  spire  is 
attached,  and  thereby  unity  of  design  attained. 

Bub  this  is  rather  travelling  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  design,  which  I must  avoid. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  instances  I have 
given,  no  other  spires  that  I am  acquainted  with 
have  any  entasis ; their  lines  are  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  I am  convinced  that  any  departure 
therefrom,  after  they  have  fairly  cleared  the  base, 
would  seriously  mar  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Turning  to  modern  examples,  I am  acquainted 
with  none  where  entasis  has  been  suceessfally 
applied,  lb  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  late 
Welby  Pugin’s  works,  nor  is  it  allnded  to  in  his 
writings.  The  broach  spire  was  rather  a 
favourite  model  of  his,  and  that  of  the  little 
Catholic  Church  at  Old  Swan  is  even  yet  one  of 
the  finest  spires  in  Liverpool  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, charming  alike  in  its  simplicity  and  elegant 
proportions.  That  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cheadle,  is  an- 
other, but  richer  and  fuller  of  detail  and  depth 
of  effect.  His  lines  are  all  straight  and  decided. 

Bub  instead  of  this  swelling  outline  being  a 
desirable  thing  in  a spire,  we  have  the  most 
numerous  beantiful  examples  in  which  the  out- 
line is  a decided  hollow.  See  St.  Nicholas’s, 


Cottesmore,  a broaoh ; St.  Mary  Magdalene’s, 
Warbojs,  a broach;  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s, 
Newark,  a broaoh,  with  angle  pinnacles ; St, 
Maclou’s,  at  Rouen,  &o.  That  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Camberwell,  by  Mr.  Scott,  as  given  in  Petit’s 
sketches,  is  a noted  example  and  beautifnl 
design. 

In  drawing  these  observations  to  a oonolusion, 
I would  guard  myself  from  any  desire  to  limit  or 
confine  the  inventive  genius  of  the  arcbicect ; 
and  if  I have  spoken  with  some  confidence  as  to 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  and  studies,  1 
am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  but  that  some 
ingenious  artist  may  arise,  more  lucky  than  the 
rest,  and  produce  a design,  like  Gainsborough’s 
celebrated  blue  boy,  upsettiug  all  my  theories, 
and  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  best  ancient 
examples  into  the  shade.  If  such  should  be  the 
result  of  this  paper,  it  will  afford  me  some  con- 
solation that,  as  the  saying  is,  my  labonr  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

I began  by  alluding  to  the  Parthenon,  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  classic  art  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed,  the  typical  idea  of  which  was 
weight  adequately  supported.  There,  entasis  had 
a place  and  purpose. 

I proceeded  to  refer  to  numerous  examples  of 
Christian  art,  an  art  in  which  the  typical  idea 
was  that  of  weight  annihilated,  and,  among 
others,  cited  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  whose 
steeple  from  floor  to  finial  measured  over  400  ft. 
How  graceful,  how  rich,  and  yet  how  simple  in 
outline,  and  how  worthily  it  occupies  its  place  as 
prime  feature  in  an  architectural  composition, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  north-east,  for  grand 
picturesque  effect  is  uusurpassed  by  any  other 
in  England. 

In  the  Gothic  cathedral  there  is  no  entasis,  no 
effort,  no  strain,  and  the  uucounteracted  sugges- 
tion of  its  presence  even  is  antagonistic  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  style.  The  clustered 
pillars  do  not  bulge  and  swell  like  the  dropsical 
columns  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools, — 
themselves  the  caricatures  of  those  at  Athens. 
They  shoot  np  to  a height  of  sometimes  50  ft.  or 
100  ft.  without  swell  or  diminution,  and  without 
producing  the  faintest  impression  of  weakness  or 
instability. 

Unimpeded  by  the  slight  oap-monld,  they 
spring  into  the  arch  and  ramify  over  the  vaulted 
ceiling  in  a thousand  beautiful  curves  and  fine- 
drawn lines,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  dim  infinity 
of  height  and  distance  ; and  the  ponderous  bosses 
are  as  lightly  carried  by  the  fairy  fingers  of  the 
groin  ribs,  as  if  they  were  made  of  gossamer. 

The  capital,  as  if  oonsoions  that  its  burden  is 
light,  bursts  into  foliage,  and  ripens  into  rich 
clusters  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

There  is  the  spring  of  perpetual  growth  in 
every  form  and  detail  of  this  glorious  style,  in 
the  window,  the  shaft,  and  the  arch,  in  buttress, 
pinnacle,  and  spirelet,  iu  moulding,  flower,  and 
crocket. 

To  exhibit  any  swell  or  ronndness  in  the  spire 
is  to  acknowledge  a flagging  of  this  upward 
growth — to  admit  that  it  begins  to  feel  the 
effects  of  resisting  power — to  proclaim  at  last 
that  weight  is  no  longer  annihilated. 

But  it  is  not  so  ; the  old  and  decrepit  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  sorrows  bend  into  a 
circle,  the  young  are  straight  and  free,  the  spire 
is  not  blunted  as  it  hastens  to  the  point,  but 
sharpened  and  intensified.  Nothing  does 
nothing  must  interfere  with  the  ever  youthful 
and  vertical  expansion  of  the  style. 

Triforium  grows  out  of  arcade,  clearstory  over 
triforium,  transept  rises  over  aisle,  gable  over 
gable,  tower  over  all,  and  then  the  central  spire 
in  its  mighty  grasp  gathering  together  the 
leading  lines,  flies  straight  off  heavenward  with 
them  all. 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co.,  of  Castle-street, 
Long  Acre,  have  patented  an  apparatus  for  cir- 
culating hob  water,  by  which  the  risk  of  ex- 
plosion would  seem  to  be  avoided.  It  consists 
of  a small  tubular  boiler,  11  in.  square  and  2^  in. 
deep,  fixed  at  the  back  of  an  ordinary  stove  and 
communicating  with  a large  conjunctive  boiler 
placed  at  any  convenient  adjacent  position.  A 
pipe  from  the  honse-cistern  conveys  cold  water 
into  the  conjunctive  boiler,  whence  it  rapidly 
circulates  through  the  tubular  boiler,  returning 
at  once  heated  to  the  ooujanctive  boiler  at  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  the  iuooming  cold 
water,  the  pressure  of  which  forces  the  hot  water 
all  over  the  building  by  means  of  an  poen  ing 
pipe  that  can  be  tapped  at  any  partof  its  lengtn. 
riie  unused  hot  water  returns  by  a third  p'pu 
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the  ooDjanotive  boiler,  whence  it  again  pasaea 
through  the  tabular  boiler,  and  recovers  the  heat 
it  has  lost  in  its  passage  through  the  house. 
The  constant  circulation  is  thus  kept  up  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cold  water  contained  in  the 
house-cistern.  Should  this  become  empty,  the 
cessation  of  pressure  prevents  any  water  from 
leaving  the  conjunotive  boiler,  which  always  re- 
mains full.  The  system  certainly  has  its  ad- 
vantages, and  is  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  build- 
ings. The  firm  tell  us  with  reference  to  “ A 
Suggestion  for  Warming  Apartments,”  in  our 
pages  recently,  that  they  pass  fresh  exterior  air 
over  or  through  a boiler,  and  convey  it  thence  to 
any  room  or  rooms  to  be  warmed  having  a valve 
in  the  floor  of  each,  to  admit  or  exclude  at  wilt. 
A correspondentsayshe  has  had  bis  own  bedroom 
(size  about  20  ft.  by  20  ft.),  in  a bleak  situation 
in  the  country,  warmed  on  this  system  with 
perfect  success,  and  without  cost  after  first 
expense,  which  is  trifling. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  TENDERS. 

Sir, — In  the  impression  of  your  paper  for  the  week 
ending  March  11th,  there  appeared  an  advertisement  to 
builders  and  others  for  tcodera  for  the  erection  of  a shop 
on  the  forecourt  of  a house  in  Essex.road. 

I sent  in  a tender  for  the  ssraa  at  275L,  and  received  a 
post  card  stating  merely  that  the  highest  tender,  by  Mr. 
C.  Cootes,  was  486L,  and  the  lowest,  by  Mr.  Gast,  was 
180L  I sent  a polite  request  to  the  proprietor  for  a list  of 
the  whole  of  the  competitors  and  their  tenders,  also  the 
name  of  the  accepted  one,  and  received  the  following 
letter 

“ I do  not  wish  my  name  to  be  brought  into  any  trade 
comparisons,  therefore  avoid  giving  a list.  Mr.  Boiton 
has  written  for  references  to  Mr.  Gast,  one  of  the  lowest 
tenders.  If  that  satisfies  Mr.  B.,  he  will  have  it. — 
J.  King.” 

Row,  sir,  I think  so  great  a difference  as  305Z.  in  so 
small  a matter  as  this  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  without 
notice,  Okb  of  thb  Coiipetitobs, 


PUBLIC  PARK  FOR  ALLOA. 

The  town  of  Alloa,  in  Scotland,  is  promised  a 
public  park.  The  Earl  of  Kellie  will  give  a suit- 
able piece  of  ground,  subject  to  conditions  which 
are  likely  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  town.  The  intended  park  is  a district  of 
wood  known  as  “ Arms  Brae,”  and  is  sitnated  on 
the  Stirling  road.  The  trees  are  to  remain  the 
property  of  his  lordship,  and  only  to  be  cut  and 
lopped  with  his  permission.  The  burgh  commis- 
sioners will  have  to  lay  out  the  walks  and  lawns, 
plant  flowers  and  shrnbs,  and  erect  gate  and 
lodge.  The  length  of  the  park  will  be  about  half 
a mile,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  lOO 
yards.  A greater  breadth,  we  think,  would  be 
desirable,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  commissioners 
to  obtain  it.  If  not,  we  suppose  the  townsfolk 
must  be  content  with  what  is  given,  and  add  to 
the  length  of  their  exercises  and  amusements 
what  they  are  obliged  to  curtail  in  the  breadth. 
‘‘Alloa  Ale”  is  oalebrated  over  the  world,  and 
his  lordship’s  health  will  be  drunk  iu  it  in  Clack- 
mannan. 


THE  GIRALDA,  SEVILLE. 

One  chapter  in  " Spanish  Pictures  drawn 
with  Pen  and  Pencil,”  recently  mentioned  in  this 
journal,  relates  to  Seville,  and  illustrates,  amongst 
its  other  architectural  glories,  the  tower  of  the 
Giralda,  one  of  the  finest  relics  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture in  the  country.  This  tower  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  350  fo.  The  vane  or  weathercock 
(girandola)  from  which  it  has  its  nameis  the  figore 
of  a woman,  and  weighs  nearly  three  tons.  We 
are  enabled  to  reproduce  the  view  given  in  the 
work  mentioned.  The  vane  and  the  belfry  on 
which  it  rests  are  comparatively  modern  ad- 
ditions. Iq  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  tower 
terminated  with  an  immense  iron  globe,  plated 
with  burnished  gold,  which  is  said  by  Arab 
chroniclers  to  have  reflected  the  sun’s  beams  so 
brilliantly  as  almost  to  rival  the  sun  itself.  The 
tower  originally  formed  part  of  the  great  mosque 
of  Seville. 


“MADAGASCAR  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.”* 

THE  MEMORIAL  CHURCHES. 

In  1862,  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  whose  name 
has  been  largely  aesjoiated  with  the  later 
religions  history  of  Madagascar,  made  an  appeal 
to  England  for  assistance  in  building  Jour  appro- 
priate churches  on  sites  which  had  been  given 
by  the  king  ; and,  the  money  having  been  raised, 
Mr.  James  Sibree  in  1863  went  out  to  act  as 
architect.  The  first  church,  which  was  at 


• “ Madagascar  and  its  People.  Rotes  of  a FourTears' 
Residence.  By  Jas.  Sibree,  jun.,  architect."  The  Reli- 
gious Traci  Society,  Pateruoster-row. 


Ambitonaki\nga,  and  is  that  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  was  consecrated  in 
1867.  Other  churches  followed,  and  Mr,  Sibree 
remained  some  time  iu  Madagascar,  collecting 
much  information  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs,  history  and  progress,  of  the  people. 
This  he  has  now  published  in  the  shape  of  the 
interesting  volume  before  us,  which  is  made 
to  have  especial  reference  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  country.  Madagascar,  which 
has  been  called  the  Great  Britain  of  Africa,  has 
an  area  exceeding  that  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  together,  and,  considering  its  size,  is 
singularly  little  known  by  Europeans.  Mr. 
Sibree’s  book  will  help  to  lessen  this  ignorance, 
and  would  afford  ns  many  quotable  passages.  We 
prefer,  however,  tooonfine  ourselves  to  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  circumstances  and  difficulties 
attending  the  erection  of  his  churches.  They 
found  on  the  site  a quantity  of  hard  white  stone, 
resembling  the  finer  qualities  of  the  Yorkshire 
stone  called  Bramley  Fall;  and  for  some  months 
derived  their  whole  supply  of  material  from 
this  source.  The  first  church  was  proposed  to 
be  built  entirely  of  dressed  stone,  in  12-m. 
courses,  within  and  without ; 82  ft.  by  46  fc. 
inside  in  the  clear,  with  apse,  vestries,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
main  front.  This  area,  together  with  a large 
gallery  over  the  vestibule,  and  extending  into 
the  first  bay  of  the  church,  would,  it  was  esti- 
mated, give  accommodation  for  a thousand 
people.  The  style  adopted  was  a very  plain 
adaptation  of  Norman,  depending  for  effect 
rather  upon  a judicions  arrangement  of  material 
than  on  elaborate  detail.  The  latter,  indeed, 
had  it  been  desirable,  was  inadmissible,  from 
the  unskilled  character  of  the  laboor,  and  the 
intractable  nature  of  the  stone.  All  mouldings 
bad  to  be  bold  and  simple  iu  section.  The 
two  doorways,  and  the  windows  in  the  prin- 
cipal front,  were  the  only  portions  where  any- 
thing beyond  the  simplest  arrangement  was 
attempted.  The  former  were  sbafeed,  and  the 
arches  ornamented  with  the  chevron,  charac- 
teristic of  the  style.  The  roof  was  pretty  steep 
in  pitch,  and  projected  over  the  walls  in  deep 
eaves.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  web  season 
made  such  a form  an  imperative  necessity ; 
and  the  architect  never  afierivards  felt  a doubt 
that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  rude 
workmanship  admissible  in  the  simple  Gothic 
styles,  as  compared  with  Greek  or  Italian,  his 
judgment  was  correct  in  adopting  the  arohi- 
teotoral  details  of  Northern  Europe  instead  of 
those  of  the  South.  The  interior  was  planned 
to  consist  of  a nave  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
wooden  columns,  which  supported  the  framing 
of  the  roof.  But  eventually  this  arrangement 
was  altered,  and  stone  columns  and  arches  were 
substituted  for  the  timber  framework,  so  that 
the  interior  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
European  church,  but  with  apse  instead  of 
chancel.  The  central  portion  of  the  roof  was 
hammer-beam  in  construotion,  and  ceiled  above 
the  main  timbers.  A ventilating  chamber  was 
thns  provided,  and  the  reqnirements  of  the 
climate  were  further  satisfied  by  filling  every 
alternate  window  with  wooden  louvring  instead 
of  glass,  BO  that  a current  of  air  might  always 
be  passing  through  the  church. 

Such  was  the  design,  but  the  carrying  of  it 
out  in  stone  and  timber  was  a different  matter 
altogether;  and  for  many  months  and,  as  it 
proved,  even  years,  he  was  obliged  to  exeicise 
patience  and  hope,  nntil  sometimes  he  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  the  building  completed. 

But  the  greatest  hindrance  was  the  limited 
number  of  workmen  whose  services  were  worth 
having,  and  still  more,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
taining these  for  long  together.  Stonemasonry 
was  not  an  entirely  new  thing  to  the  Malagasy. 
Tombs  and  gateways  had  already  been  con- 
structed, as  well  as  two  or  three  stone  houses 
for  the  sovereign.  But  a large  building,  which 
required  careful  scientific  work,  was  a new 
thing  to  them  ; and,  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  workmen,  it  was  necessary  to  commence  with 
the  A B C of  the  art,  and  to  teach  them,  first 
how  to  dress  atone  to  a true  face,  and  then  how 
to  square  it  accurately.  The  use  of  the  level 
and  plnmb-bob  and  cord  was  a mystery  which 
even  the  most  intelligent  but  slowly  appre- 
hended, and  it  was  necessary  to  inspeot  miuutely 
every  course,  and  almost  every  stone.  Unless 
this  was  done,  the  third  or  fourth  course  would 
frequently  be  found  to  overlap  the  lower  ones 
by  2 in.  or  3 in. 

Dull,  however,  as  these  workmen  seemed  to 
be  in  some  matters,  in  others  they  could  be  as 
sharp  as  any  European  mason ; and  to  save  a 
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little  trouble  they  would  “scamp”  the  work, 
and  put  in  rubbishy  material  with  an  ingenuity 
that  only  constant  inspection  could  detect. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  architect  to  spend 
a great  deal  of  time  on  the  ground,  and  care- 
fully superintend  every  part  of  the  work,  setting 
out  every  detail,  and  testing  every  stone,  both 
when  dressed  and  laid.  Everything,  except 
plain  walling,  he  had  to  mark  out,  and  not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  was  often  morti- 
fied to  find  a good  block  wasted  through  the 
stupidity  of  his  unpractised  masons. 

It  was  the  same  with  labourers  and  with  car- 
penters; centering,  scaffolding,  fencing,  and 
earthwork — all  had  to  be  carefully  marked  out 
for  them.  Instead  of  being  merely  the  arobi- 
tect,  he  found  himself  contractor,  builder,  clerk 
of  works,  and  foreman. 

“I  was,  of  course,"  he  says,  “prepared  for  mneh  of  this ; 
but  constaut  interrupUoaa  arose  from  the  difficulty  oF 
retaining  the  services  of  my  workmen,  such  as  they  were. 
From  the  first,  I had  but  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  at 
most,  at  any  one  time,  and  these  held  certain  traditions 
of  working,  by  which  they  abided  as  strictly  as  any  trade- 
unionist  in  England  follows  the  instructions  of  his  com- 
mittee. For  instance,  every  man  quarried  his  own  blocks, 
dressed  them,  and  then  built  them  into  the  walls ; and,  for 
a long  time,  I could  not  get  a system  of  division  of  labour. 
Another  of  their  rules  was,  that  if  a workman  had  begun 
on  any  part  of  the  building,  no  one  else  would  touch  that 
portion  of  the  walling,  but  seemed  to  regard  it  as  the 
vested  right  of  ihe  one  who  commenced.  He  might  go- 
away  on  other  works  for  weeks,  but  it  mattered  not— 'it 
must  be  left  for  him  to  complete  at  his  convenience. 
Through  this  cause  some  nortiuns  have  occasionally  been 
left  unfinished  for  months,  leaving  an  ngly  gap  in  the 
walling;  and  as  the  fellows  knew  I could  not  get  other- 
help,  they  set  me  at  defiance.  I could  not  call  in  another 
body  of  men,  as  they  were  not  to  be  had ; I was  obliged  to. 
wait  until  the  idlers  chose  to  resume  their  work.  Much  as 
the  Malagasy  love  money,  they  yet  love  to  take  their 
time  in  earning  it;  and  so  the  work  frequently  8tooc> 
still,  and  I could  not  push  it  forward  either  for  love  or 
money.’’ 

The  tower  and  spire,  modest  as  they  were- 
(50  ft.  by  30  ft.),  caused  great  wonder.  Very 
varions  and  amusing  were  the  conjectures  as  to 
the  purpose  to  which  the  tower  was  to  be 
applied.  Some  were  confident  that  the  belfry- 
windows  were  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  that 
the  English  were  canning  fellows,  who  were  pre- 
paring a strong  place  of  security  against  any 
time  of  distnrbanoe.  Others  imagined  some 
mysterious  scheme  for  gaining  political  power 
was  concealed  in  the  massive  stone  walls  ; and 
others  again,  in  utter  disbelief  that  it  would 
ever  be  completed,  said,  “ When  that  is  finished, 
I will  pray,”  i.c.,  become  a Christian.  Mr. 
Sibree  dared  not  tell  the  workmen  bow  high  he 
was  really  going.  As  it  was,  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  he  induced  them  to  pro- 
ceed; and  had  he  not  bad  the  same  men  from 
the  beginning,  and  so  gradually  aconstomed 
them  to  the  increasing  height,  they  would  never 
have  ventured  up  to  the  awful  elevation  of  70  fc, 
or  80  fc.  More  than  once,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren came  to  him,  begging  that  he  would  give 
their  husbands  and  fathers  some  other  work,  and 
not  risk  their  lives  by  sending  them  up  to  the 
skies  in  the  way  he  was  doing.  He  calmed 
their  fears,  partly  by  a little  coaxing,  and  pirtly 
by  representing  how  much  more  their  relativee 
were  earning  throngh  their  boldness,  and 
assuring  them  that  every  precaution  for  their 
safety  should  be  taken.  At  one  time  he  almost 
thought  he  should  have  to  complete  the  spire 
himself,  with  the  help  of  a foreman  and  two  or 
three  labourers  (slaves),  who  had  assisted  to 
erect  the  scaffolding,  and  had  at  length  become 
very  fearless. 

In  designing  the  second  church,  our  author 
allowed  himself  greater  freedom,  adopted  the 
Early  English  style,  and  made  the  carpenter’s 
work  more  ornamental  in  character.  Mr.  Sibree 
deserves  warm  praise  for  his  persistent  devotion. 
Four  stone  churches  have  been  erected,  and  we 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  their  erection 
has  given  a very  important  stimulus  to  civilisa- 
tion. The  employment  of  many  workmen  for 
several  jears,  and  their  training  in  Enropean 
methods  of  construotion  in  masonry,  carpentry, 
the  manufacture  of  tiles,  and  ironwork,  has 
diffused  a large  amount  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  most  intelligent  artizan-claas,  and  has  put  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  into  circulation. 
They  have  been  shown  how  to  build,  and  to  use 
their  own  stones,  and  timber,  and  metal ; and 
the  native  ingenuity  and  quickness  of  the  people 
will  not  allow  all  this  to  fall  out  of  recollection. 
It  has  already  produced  valuable  results ; and 
we  may  be  sure,  says  Mr.  Sibree,  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  memorial  churches  at  Antaniinarivo 
will  be  long  regarded  as  a marked  and  important 
era  in  the  religious  and  material  progress  of 
Madagascar.  A large  circle  of  readers  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  his  book. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : HOUSE  IN  CHISWELL  STREET,  FINSBURY 
Me.  Rowland  Rlumbe,  Aeciiitect. 
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LONDON  STREET  AECHITEOTnKB : 

OHISWELL  STREET,  FINSBURY. 

TiiE  illastration  we  give  of  buildings  in 
Chiswell-sfcreet  represents  some  offices  now  in 
oourae  of  completion.  The  site  was  previously 
occupied  by  two  structures,  one  of  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  other,  being  very  incoramofiious,  the 
owner  was  advised  to  have  demolished,  and  to 
erect  suitable  offices  on  the  site.  The  lease  was 
renewed  for  a longer  term  of  years,  on  these 
conditions,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
upon  whose  land  the  buildings  stand.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
line  of  frontage  was  allowed  to  be  extended. 
Full  advantage  of  this  having  been  taken,  it  was 
necessary  to  break  up  the  front:  one  side  having 
to  be  splayed  back,  the  central  bay  was  placed 
at  the  mean  angle  between  the  side  parallel  to 
the  street  and  the  splayed  side,  forming  rather 
a novel  feature  in  street  architecture.  The 
building  has  five  floors,  with  offices  at  the  back, 
on  the  ground  floor,  additional  rooms  being 
formed  in  the  back  part  of  the  roof  for  the 
housekeeper.  The  rooms  on  the  gronnd  floor 
and  the  basement  are  intended  to  be  used 
as  auction-rooms,  the  cellars  being  used  for 
storage  purposes,  the  upper  part  letting  for 
offices.  Tho  front  is  faced  with  malm  bricks, 
with  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  red  brick,  and 
Pether’s  diaper  bricks,  the  latter  being  depended 
upon  for  all  the  enriched  surfaces  shown.  The 
floors  are  laid  on  a new  system  of  fireproof  con- 
struction,— viz.,  with  trellis  girders,  formed  of 
rolled  joists,  laid  flatways  (with  ornamental 
rivets  of  bottom  flanges  exposed  to  view),  at 
intervals  of  about  8 ft.,  and  laths,  24  in.  opart, 
bent  to  and  acting  as  carved  riba,  filled  up  to  a 
level  surface  on  top  with  concrete,  cemented  to 
form  the  floor,  the  under  surface  retaining  the 
arched  form,  aod  plastered,  to  form  the  ceiling. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Kowland  Plumbe,  Pitzroy- 
square;  and  the  floors  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  W.  & T.  Phillips,  of  the  Coal  Exchange. 
Mr.  Plumbe  has  shown  both  ingenuity  and 
taste. 


TITHES  AND  TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYOBS. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  on  the 
13th  ult.,  two  papers  on  Tithes  were  read, — one 
by  Mr.  John  Oakley,  the  other  by  Mr.  William 
Sturge. 

Mr.  Oakley  gave  an  account  of  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1836,  by  which  an  ■ 
annual  rent-charge,  varying  with  the  price  of 
corn,  was  substituted  for  the  payment  of  tithes 
in  kind;  and  made  some  observations  on  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  agriculture 
from  the  arrangement.  In  the  course  of  his 
instructive  paper,  he  pointed  out  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  rent  is  also  much  simplified  by  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  and  proceeded  : — 

The  rent  a tenant  can  afford  to  pay  per  acre 
for  his  farm  is  shown  by  first  setting  out  its 
average  annual  gross  produce  in  money,  and 
deducting  therefrom  the  tithe  rent-charge,  if 
payable  by  him,  the  x-ates  and  taxes  also,  and 
the  coats  of  cultivation,  not  forgetting  the  inte- 
rest on  the  capital  required  in  cultivation.  The 
remainder  will  be  the  fair  rent  payable  to  the 
land-owner.  Whether  the  tithe  rent-charge 
amounts  to  a shilling,  or  any  other  fixed  charge 
per  acre,  the  sum  is  easily  worked ; but  if  the 
amount  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  the  tithe- 
owner  for  the  tenth  of  his  gross  produce  were  to 
be  deducted,  a more  elaborate  calculation  would 
have  to  be  made,  and  thus  fixing  the  land-owner’s 
rent  would  be  a matter  of  corresponding  diffi- 
culty. In  fact,  none  of  the  land-agents  and 
surveyors,  whose  education  commenced  thirty 
years  ago,  have  been  called  upon  to  make  such 
calculations.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of 
place  to  put  before  you  in  plain  figures  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  result  to  the  tithe-owner 
if  his  tithes  were  re-valued  according  to  the  pre- 
sent produce  of  the  land.  Should  I succeed  in 
showing  that  the  present  money-payments  do 
not  represent  what  the  tithe-owner  would  have 
now  obtained  had  there  been  no  commutation, 
it  will  not  be  with  any  idea  of  suggesting  that 
the  commutation  was  unfair,  and  ought  to  be 
revised.  I know  that  such  results  would  never 
have  been  produced  if  the  tithe-owner  had  con- 
tinued to  collect  his  tithes  in  kind,  and  so  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  occu- 
pier. I may,  however,  possibly  show  that  the 
land-owners  and  occupiers  have  so  materially 


benefited  by  commutation,  that  they  may  easily, 
and  without  cost  to  themselves,  make  some 
small  concessions  which  will  benefit  all  tithe- 
owners,  and  especially  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  when  be  is  the  owner  himself. 

For  convenience  and  simplicity  of  calculation 
I purpose  blending  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithe  in 
the  following  stat^iments. 

I will  take,  first,  arable  land  of  the  poorest 
quality,  which  is  under  cultivation  by  the  plough, 
and  then  arable  laud  of  the  highest  quality, 
both  descriptions  being  farmed  without  the 
applicatiou  of  any  manure  beyond  that  made 
from  what  the  lands  themselves  would  produce. 

Take  100  acres  of  poor  arable  laud  on  turnip 
soil,  and  the  cropping  to  be  as  under  : — 

25  fallotr  with  turnips, 
fdllow  again,  or  tares, 
isi  barley, 

12i  clover, 

12i  tares  or  fallow, 

12iJ  wheat, 

124  oata,  £.  B.  d. 

being  624  of  green  crops  at  lOs.  31  5 0 

124  wheat,  24  qrs.  at  565.  3cl.  87  17  9 

124  oats,  4 ,,  22a.  65  0 0 

124  barley,  3 „ 333. 9d.  63  6 7 

£237  8 4 

I calculate  that  the  sheep  jobber  would  pur- 
chase the  feed  of  62  ^ acres  of  turnips,  or  rape, 
or  tares,  or  clover,  he  finding  all  required,  in- 
cluding labour,  at  lOs.  per  acre;  and  if  so  the 
net  yield  to  the  farmer  would  be  Sl'i.  5a.,  and 
the  tenth  of  this  sum  would  be  the  agistment 
value  of  these  crops.  I apply  then  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  Tithe  Act  to  such  crops  as  this 
land  thus  farmed  would  produce,  viz.,  qrs.  of 
wheat,  and  4 qrs.  of  oats,  and  3 qrs.  of  barley, 
and  the  result  shows  the  produce  of  the  100 
acres,  without  the  straw,  to  be  2S71.  Sa.  43.,  or 
21.  7s.  5d.  per  acre.  The  tenth  of  which,  or 
43.  8d.  per  acre,  is  the  money  value  of  the  tithe 
without  the  straw  in  the  fields  where  the  grain 
grew.  The  tithe-owner  could  not  collect  the 
tenth  of  these  crops  for  the  value  of  the  straw  ; 
hence,  10  per  cent.,  or  54d.  should  be  deducted 
from  the  43.  8d.  per  acre,  the  balance,  or 
43.  2id.  per  acre,  represents  the  money  value 
per  acre,  according  to  commutation  prices,  of 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  this  100  acres  of 
land. 

If  the  100  acres  of  land  were  heavy  clay  the 
result  would  be  similar  in  money,  inasmuch  as 
the  growth  of  corn  in  bushels  would  be  larger 
and  the  value  of  the  feed  from  the  greea  crops 
leas.  Where  land  is  fairly  tilled  with  the  plough 
and  all  moved  thereby  every  year,  except  the 
land  in  clover  or  other  artificial  grasses,  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  at  commutation  prices 
must  amount  to  4a.  per  acre. 

Now  lake  100  acres  of  land  which  is  really 
good,  and  on  this  will  be  annually  produced, — 

25  acres  of  wheat  at  4 qrs.  per  acre,  or  rather 


more,  4J  at  563.  3d.  = 121 £300  0 0 

50  acres  in  barley  and  oats  : — 

6 qrs.  barley  at  338.  9d.,  or 

8 ,,  oats  at  22s.  = lOi 500  0 0 

124  acres  of  clover,  which  will  be  mown  once 

and  fed  once,  6i 75  0 0 

124  acres  of  turnips,  fed  on  the  land,  2? 25  0 0 


£900  0 0 

or  9Z.  per  acre  without  straw.  The  tithe  here, 
without  straw,  would  be  ISs.  per  acre,  and  de- 
ducting 10  per  cent,  from  this  to  meet  the  tithe- 
owner’s  costs  of  collection — he  having  the  straw 
for  nothing — it  is  shown  that  the  money  value  of 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  such  lauds  exceeds 
16e.  per  acre. 

Few  parishes  of  such  laud  can  be  found  ; but 
I know  of  several  the  landowners  of  which 
admitted  such  crops  as  the  above,  and  agreed  to 
such  a rent-charge. 

Very  large  quantities  of  land  in  England,  the 
rent  value  of  which  ranges,  tithe-free,  from  SSs. 
to  403.  per  acre,  are  fixed  with  rent-oharges 
ruuning  from  3a.  to  Ga.  par  acre,  some  being 
arable  and  some  meadow  lands.  The  arable 
land  would  produce  on  an  average  in  corn,  taking 
one-fourth  wheat,  and  one-fourth  barley  or  oats, 
41.  per  acre  per  annum  at  least,  showing,  after 
deducting  10  per  cent,  for  collection,  7s.  per  acre 
tithe.  The  grass  land,  if  fed  the  whole  year 
round,  would  keep  for  the  winter  six  mouths  IJ 
sheep  per  acre,  and  the  summer  six  mouths  5^, 
making  an  average  of  3^,  and  the  value  of  their 
feed,  or  what  the  acre  would  produce  net  per 
annum,  could  not  be  put  at  less  than  IZ.  per 
sheep,  showing  3Z.  lOs.  per  annum,  or  7s.  as  the 
value  of  the  tenth  of  its  produce. 

Though  commutation  has  released  surveyors 
from  the  task  of  making  such  calculations,  the 


consideration  of  all  that  bears  on  the  produce 
of  land  is  necessary  when  rents  have  to  be 
fixed. 

Nothwithstanding  my  figures  [show  the  value 
of  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  land,  and  that 
such  value  does  not  correspond  with  the  rent- 
charge,  as  fixed  permanently,  yet  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  has  materially  benefited  England 
and  Wales.  Permanent  improvements,  such  as 
drainage,  removal  of  fences,  and  enclosure  of 
waste  lauds,  have  been  extensively  carried  out. 
Capital  has  been  largely  expended,  and  farming 
has  been  carried  on  with  an  energy  before  un- 
known. Land  has  been  cultivated  in  the  way 
best  suited  for  developing  its  resources,  the  fear 
that  by  so  doing  it  might  become  liable  to  in- 
creased burdens,  in  tho  way  of  tithe,  having 
been  removed. 

The  Act  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  has 
been  a great  and  healing  measure,  and  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  whole  with  great  fairness. 
Much  fewer  difficulties  have  arisen  than  were 
anticipated,  and  although  the  Act  has  conferred 
a measure  advantageous  both  on  tithe-owner, 
land-owner,  and  tithe-payer,  and  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  agriculture,  yet  I think  there  aro  some 
matters  of  detail  which  might  still  be  improved. 


CONDITION  OF  WINDSOP. 

At  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Windsor  Local 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Alderman  Last  called  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  the  Builder  reflecting  on 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town,  one  of 
the  points  remarked  upon  being  the  lowness  of 
the  rooms  in  some  of  the  habitations  in  Bier- 
lane.  He  suggested  that  the  surveyor  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  article  and 
of  visiting  the  localities  mentioned,  and  see 
whether  he  could  rebut  any  of  the  statements 
made  there.  Another  point  was  the  insufficiency 
of  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  and  he  should 
be  pleased  if  some  practical  members  of  the 
Board  would  give  that  matter  their  considera- 
tion, and  see  if  they  could  get  the  Board  out  of 
that  difficulty. 

Of  course  there  were  members  of  the  Board 
ready  to  call  the  article  “sensational,”  and  to 
say  that  they  did  not  believe  it  was  all  true. 
The  surveyor,  however,  made  some  reports  at 
the  same  meeting  which  should  show  them  how 
wrong  they  are  in  taking  such  ground.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  Alderman  Last’s  advice  will  be  attended 
to. 


MINOR  NUISANCES, 


Readers  who  study  the  Builder  attentively 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  we  have  a certuiu 
and  very  nearly  constant  number  of  compl&iuta 
registered  in  our  columns  every  year  upon  sub- 
jects which  we  may  group  together  under  the 
category  of  “ Minor  Nuisances.”  Oui’  corre- 
spondence is,  of  course,  extensive,  and  our  corre- 
spondents are  widely  distributed  ; hence  it  may 
occur  that  we  hear  more  about  “crying  evils” 
and  “intolerable  nnisaaoes”  than  most  of  our 
contemporaries,  who  are  not  sodireotly  conoernedi 
with  the  domus  as  we  happen  to  be  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  a great  many  circumstances 
connected  with  our  houses  and  our  homes,  which 
might  seem  to  the  general  public  to  be  trifling 
affairs  altogether,  and  quite  beneath  notice,  do, 
in  fact,  go  to  make  up  a large  portion  of  our 
happiness  or  our  misery.  A healthy  and  happy 
home  is  what  we  all  seek  after;  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,  for  the  most  part.  Put- 
ting out  of  question  for  the  moment  such  a case 
as  a bad  drain  or  a leaky  gutter  on  the  roof, 
which  are  not  only  major  nuisances,  but  evils  of 
the  moat  fatal  and  pernicious  character,  is  there 
nothing  less  with  which  we  have  to  contend  ? 
Consider  for  a moment  the  annoyance  caused  by 
a sewing-machine,  or  a bad  piano,*  or  a cornet-a- 
piston  in  the  adjoining  house  ; or  the  abominable 
shape  of  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way,  which 
define  the  limits  of  our  horizon ; or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paint  next  door;  or,  worse  still,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  neighbouring  area, 
or  tho  uncovered  dustbin  in  the  back  yard  1 
These  and  things  of  a like  character  are  precisely 
what  we  have  denominated  them,  — minor 
nuisances.  They  cannot  be  said  to  endanger  life 


iQe  complaiDant  is  troubled  with  a neighbour  whose 
al  and  piano  performances  commence  about  eleven 
k p.m.  (just  when  he  retires  to  bed),  and  are  coa- 
1 vigorously  for  hours;  while  on  Sundays  the  poor 
is  worked  incessantly.  Au  appeal  for  mercilttl  reliei 
ed  in  offended  dehaoce. 
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or  to  be  yery  injarious  to  health,  and  our  ootnmon 
law  takes  no  note  of  them  in  any  form  whatsoeyer. 
Yet  will  any  one  assert  that  they  are  not,  within 
their  range  and  circumspecticn,  very  intolerable 
nuisances  ? 

Another  complaint  reached  us  the  other  day 
of  a more  sentimental  character ; which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  as  an 
nndoubtable  grievance  : and  it  was  this.  A 
respectable  tradesman  had  had  his  front  done 
up  at  ooDsiderable  expense  and  with  much  taste, 
from  the  designs  of  a competent  architect.  A 
space,  1 ft.  6 in.  or  so  in  breadth  of  the  frontage, 
was  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
Corinthian  pillars  and  pilasters  of  Portland  atone 
which  formed  part  of  the  design  and  adorument 
of  the  basement  story.  A very  pretty  effect  it 
would  be,  doubtless  : that  is  not  disputed.  But, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  his  next-door 
neighbour, — not  an  opponent  in  trade  by  any 
means,  nor  even  a personal  enemy, — knocked 
out  his  front  also,  and  built  up  to  the  very 
boundary  line  (somewhat  beyond,  it  is  alleged)  a 
shocking  attempt  at  modern  Gothic,  as  we  are 
informed,  in  glaring  red  and  black  brick  in 
alternate  courses, — thus  creating  au  effect  of 
contrast  and  a “ presumption  of  superiority  " 
which  vexes  our  poor  Corinthian  to  the  very 
soul ! He  actually  writes  that  he  has  deter- 
mined to  remove  from  the  locality  for  ever ! 
Now,  some  people  may  feel  inclined  to  smile  at 
this  fastidious  gentleman ; but,  certainly,  wo 
do  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  most  cordially  and 
entirely  sympathise  with  him.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  cnly  ofter  our  sympathy,  and 
nothing  more  ; for  it  will  never  do  to  interfere 
with  the  time-honoured  principles  of  British 
liberty  5 and  if  he  or  anybody  else  interested  in 
the  subjeot  choose  to  stndy  the  msthetio  prin- 
ciples which  predominate  in  the  different  schools 
of  politics  in  our  day  (this  is,  of  coarse,  a 
poor  consolation),  he  will  find  the  one  complain 
as  bitterly  of  the  other  on  this  very  qnestion 
as  he  does  of  his  next-door  neighbour  ! 

Passing  by  questions  of  taste,  however  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  there  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  a proverbial  difference),  we  may 
notice  the  complaints  we  have  mentioned  which 
constantly  reach  us,  and  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  noisy  nuisances.  “A  Poor 
Artist,”  for  example,  cannot  sleep  on  account  of 
the  screeching  sound  of  a chimney  cowl — the 
property  of  a person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a butcher. 
Another  correspoadent,  ‘‘  An  Invalid,”  com- 
plains in  bitter  terms  of  the  noise  made  by 
certain  iron  shutters,  which  sound,  he  says, 
when  they  open  or  shut,  ” like  the  fearful 
grating  of  the  mitraillenae.”  From  Liverpool 
we  had  last  year  a most  portentous  complaint 
from  a retired  merchant,  who  stated  in  plain 
terms  that  his  next-door  neighbours  (either  the 
Browns  or  the  Joneses,  we  forget  which)  got  up 
family  concerts  for  his  especial  benefit,  lasting 
till  midnight,  in  which  they  employed  trombones 
and  ophicleides  ! And,  finally,  a gentleman  who, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  speaks  the 
truth,  wrote,  not  long  ago,  to  say  that  since  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  had  invaded  his  villa  at 
Camden-town,  he  had  not  only  become  deaf,  but 
bis  hair  had  turned  grey  ! 

Now,  what  can  we  say  to  all  this  ? — or  rather, 
what  can  we  do  ? The  law,  as  we  have  said, 
will  not  only  not  interfere  (unless  in  cases  snch 
as  the  trombones,  where  positive  malice  could  be 
proved),  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  permis- 
sion by  legislative  enactment  to  the  most 
gigantic  of  minor  nuisances  which  our  genera- 
tion has  seen!  A railway  train  rushing  at  red- 
hot  speed,  and  whistling  the  most  fiendish  shriek 
the  world  has  ever  heard — at  midnight,  withiu 
10  ft.  of  one’s  bedroom-window — is  by  many 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our 
modern  legislation.  And  as  to  iron  shutters, 
where  is  there  such  a protection  to  property 
from  fire,  and  also  from  thieves  ? (It  is  steel 
shutters,  by  the  way,  which  make  the  noise.) 
No  doubt  our  friend  the  poor  artist  has  a moat 
just  cause  of  complaint  about  the  butcher’s 
ohimney-cowl  j but  then,  if  the  poor  butcher 
sleeps  sounder  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  squeak- 
ing— which  means,  of  not  being  suffocated  with 
smoke — who  shall  estimate  the  balance  between 
good  and  evil  ? — -that  is,  supposing  the  artist 
and  the  butcher  to  be  alone  concerned.  But  the 
real  fact  is,  we  are  all  concerned, — society  is  con- 
cerned,— in  getting  even  such  small  nnisances  as 
these  abated;  and  in  this  particular  instance  we 
think  the  remedy  might  be  simple  enough.  Why 
could  not  the  butcher  put  a piece  of  suet  on  his 
chimney-cowl  ? And  why  could  not  the  same 


principle  be  carried  out?  The  “ tromboner”  might 
practise  in  the  back  garden  as  a mere  question 
of  civility ; or,  for  that  matter  (since  it  is 
domestic  music  which  he  seeks  to  cultivate), 
he  might  try  his  hand  on  the  flute.  The  fact 
is,  we  must  all  do  our  best  in  this  overcwrowded 
and  artificial  state  of  existence,  particnlarly  in 
great  cities,  to  carry  the  golden  rule  into  effect 
even  upon  small  questions  such  as  these.  In 
still  plainer  terms,  we  should  have  more  con- 
8idera‘ion,  and  exercise  greater  forbearance  with 
each  other  in  our  most  ordinary  social  relations. 

The  slamcniDg  of  a door,  the  shutting  of  a 
window  smartly,  the  noise  of  a rusty  hinge,  the 
want  of  a nail  in  the  carpet,  a picture  hung 
awry,  a bad  picture,  a disagreeable  paper,  a 
blunt  oarving-knife,  cold  plates,  or  a roast  of 
beef  overdone ; these  and  a thousand  other  in- 
stances, which  may  easily  be  obtained  from 
one’s  personal  experience,  or  from  the  elaborate 
writings  of  modern  authors,  are,  as  we  think, 
entitled  to  rank  in  the  category  of  minor 
nuisances.  Properly  speaking,  these  do  not 
belong  to  our  special  subject.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  bints  on  construction  which  (although 
not  the  least  new),  coming  from  the  Builder, 
may  carry  with  them  a certain  weight,  or  at 
least  a recommendation  to  all  who  love  peace 
and  quietness  as  mnch  as  we  do  ourselves.  In 
the  first  place  an  architect  is  bound  to  consider, 
and,  if  possible,  to  provide  against  minor 
nuisances. 

“ Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied, 

And  thin  parlitioni  do  the  bounds  divide." 

This  is  a maxim  which  ought,  liberally  speaking* 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  Secondly,  the 
builder  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  architect’s 
intentions  to  the  extent  that  there  should 
neither  be  creaking  doors,  smoky  chimneys, 
nor  unworkable  window  - sashes.  Finally,  the 
public  conscience  must  itself  determine  whether 
it  be  a proper  thiog  to  neglect  towards  society 
those  small  civilities  in  propriety,  and  above 
all  in  cleanliness,  which  no  individxi,al  can  be 
permitted  to  neglect;  nud  here  ends  our  little 
homily  on  minor  nuisances. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — You  inserted  a query  of  mine  in  your 
number  of  the  2-it,h  of  December  last,  with  re- 
ference to  a clause  in  an  architect’s  specification, 
stipulating  for  payment  for  a set  of  drawings, 
&c.,  from  the  builder  employed  on  the  work.  I 
find  that  the  architect  who  inserted  this  clause 
in  his  specification,  and  who  was  paid  by  the 
builder,  is  put  forward  as  a member  of  oonuoil 
in  the  recently-issued  balloting  list  of  the  Insti- 
tute. As  I consider  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  bye-laws  that  an  architect 
should,  by  a side-wind,  lay  blackmail  on  a 
builder,  I think  the  election  of  this  gentleman 
would  be  a tacit  admission  that  the  irregularity 
I allude  to  is  not  a contravention  of  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  paper  on  “ Professional  Practice 
and  Charges  of  Architects.” 

A Fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
LATE  Member  of  Council. 


DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  remarks  in  the  recent  numbers  of 
the  Builder  respecting  All  Saints’  Church,  Hert- 
ford, and  “ The  Report,”  bring  before  me  the 
keen  trial  I recently  experienced  when  the 
diocesan  architect  was  called  in  to  report  upon 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  which 
church  I had  been  restoring  from  time  to  time,  as 
funds  came  to  hand,  under  a written  appoint- 
ment as  architect,  from  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens. The  circumstances  I am  relating 
occurred  through  a committee  being  formed  to 
assist  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  who  were 
very  short  of  funds  ; but  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens were  overpowered  by  their  committee, 
who,  as  I was  informed,  wished  to  have  a 
report  from  the  diocesan  architect  as  to  the 
cost  of  completion,  &o.  When  the  report 
was  laid  before  the  committee,  the  rector 
as  well  as  others  were  greatly  surprised 
to  find  it  accompanied  by  a set  of  plans  for 
completing  the  chnrch.  Strong  request  was 
made  that  I might  complete  the  restoration  of 
my  parish  church  even  in  association  with  the 
diocesan  architect,  but  the  entreaty  was  not 
yielded  to.  A personal  call  resulted  in  my  being 
told  that  the  clans  had  already  been  prepared 
at  considerable  expense,  but  that  my  name 
should  be  connected  in  every  way  with  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  church.  I regret  to  say  that  I 


was,  as  architect,  entirely  ignored.  If  diocesan 
architects  cannot  help  being  called  in,  as  will  be 
alleged  in  this  case,  there  are  many  ways 
open  to  them  to  palliate  the  disappointment  of 
their  uutitled  and  less  fortunate  brethren,  whea 
interesting  work  is  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
through  change  of  power  or  through  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control. 
Diocesan  architects  may  assist  the  good  cause  of 
church  restoration ; but  surely  it  was  never 
intended  that  they  should  supersede  their 
brother  architects,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Architects  of  standing  do  not  require  tlieir 
help  in  any  way  that  I know  of.  Their  appoint- 
ment (by  courtesy  so  called)  appears  to  me, 
from  trying  experience,  to  ooutain  most  damag- 
ing powers ; but  in  saying  this  I do  not,  for  a 
moment  even,  suppose  that  diooesan  architects 
in  general  would  exercise  those  powers  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren. 

G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A. 


EXPRESSION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  justice  to  a Scottish  Academy  exhi- 
bitor reviewed  in  a late  number,  will  you  allow 
me  to  name  one  redeeming  feature  in  the 
executed  works  of  Mr.  Leiper,  the  architect  I 
desire  to  refer  to  ? I have  not  examined  the 
drawings  so  summarily  criticised,  but  have  seen 
works  of  his,  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic ; 
and,  although  some  may  not  admire  the  quaint 
archaic  style  in  which  he  prefers  to  practise,  his 
works  have  one  most  excellent  quality  rarely  to 
be  found  in  designs  by  our  modern  men, — that  of 
expression. 

The  majority  of  architects  seem  unable  to 
grasp, — I will  not  say  the  principles  of  design, 
for  that  is  a matter  of  logical  deduction, — but 
the  power  of  imparting  life  to  their  work  ; they 
are  well  versed  in  the  grammar  of  composition 
and  detail,  can  write  architectural  language 
neatly  and  correctly;  but  their  labour,  like  that 
of  the  fluent  but  superficial  “litterateur,”  goes 
no  farther  in  its  influence. 

I do  not  refer  to  men  without  taste,  of  whom 
there  are,  unhappily,  many  in  the  profession,  and 
who  do  more  than  is  likely  to  minister  to  the 
mental  culture  of  the  public,  but  to  the  men  of 
refinement,  who  labour  hard,  and  so  far  sucoesa- 
fully,  to  please ; yet,  from  lack  of  imagination  and 
enthusiasm,  fail  to  make  any  true  impression  on 
public  taste.  A living  dog  is  better  than  a dead 
lion.  C. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OXFORD. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural and  Historical  Society  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  Mr.  James  Parker  lectured  on  “The 
Early  History  of  Oxford  to  the  End  of  the 
Eleventh  Century.”  He  commenced  by  saying 
that  most  of  the  historians  of  Oxford  followed 
each  other  with  the  unvarying  description  of  the 
foundation  or  restoration  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Alfred,  but  investigation  into  the 
authorities  quoted  by  them  showed  what  slender 
grounds  they  had  for  such  assertions.  Of  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Anthony  Wood,  none  were 
earlier  than  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.  This  author  gravely  asserts  that 
Oxford  was  founded  by  Memphric,  in  the  fifeh 
year  of  his  reign,  or  1009  years  before  Christ. 
He  felt  bound  to  class  with  this  the  story  of 
King  Alfred’s  foundation,  and  to  include  both 
under  the  mythical  history  of  Oxford.  He 
believed  one  of  the  earliest  authors  who  recorded 
the  latter  was  John  Broropton.  Rouse,  too,  was 
one  of  the  authorities  relied  upon,  but  he  was 
the  most  imaginative  of  all  historians.  Camden 
either  relied  upon  forged  documents,  or  was 
otherwise  imposed  up^n  when  he  inserted  the 
spurious  passage  in  his  edition  of  Asser’s  “ Life 
of  Alfred.”  Oxford  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  before  the  year  912,  nor  in 
Bede’s  history  at  all,  though  the  latter  authority 
mentions  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Dorchester. 
The  first  notice  of  Oxford  was  under  the  year 
912,  when  Edward  took  possession  of  Oxford 
and  London.  In  A.D,  92-1  Edward  died  at  Oxford,  , 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  lived  here.  In  . 
1010  the  Danes  burnt  Oxford,  and  in  1013  the  1 
townsmen  submitted  to  Sweyn.  In  1015  Edriok  : 
betrayed  Sigfrith  and  Morcar.  In  this  year  we  hear  • 
of  the  tower  of  Sc.  Frideawide,  into  which  the  i 
Danes  took  refuge.  The  evidence  of  the  early  ' 
existence  of  St.  Frideswide’s  Priory  is  from  a i 
charter,  which  may  be  a forgery,  executed  by  i 
the  monks  to  prove  their  lordship  in  the  land  . 
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Tho  aanal  date  given  for  the  fonndation  of 
St.  Frideswide’e  monastery  is  A.D.  724.  In 
1016,  on  the  authority  of  Henryof  Huntingdon,  we 
learn  that  King  Edmund  was  killed  at  Oxford 
by  the  treachery  of  Eadric,  and  in  1018  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  treaty  of  the  Danes 
and  Angles  at  Oxford.  In  1034  we  have  the 
earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a church 
at  Oxford,  as  Canute  in  that  year  granted  St. 
Martin’s  Church  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  that 
church  being  “ situated  in  the  celebrated  place 
called  Oxford.”  In  1036  a witan-gemote  was 
held  at  Oxford,  and  in  1039  Harold  died  here, 
and  the  second  Harold  held  a gemote  here  in 
1065.  Iq  1071,  as  we  learn  from  the  annals  of 
Oeney,  recently  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Oxford  Castle  was 
built  by  Kobert  D’Oiley,  and  here,  in  1074, 
Edith,  the  wife  of  Edward,  died.  In  the  same 
year  was  founded  the  church  of  St.  Goorge-iu- 
the-Castle,  by  Boberb  D’Oiley  and  Boger  D’lvry. 
The  next  church  we  get  mentioned  is  that  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford, 
which  was  now  given  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
George.  We  also  learn  from  the  Abbey  Chronicle 
that  D’Oiley  built  a great  bridge  on  the  northern 
bank.  This  was  Hythe  Bridge.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Parker  believed  that  Oxford,  though  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  was  not  enclosed  by 
a stone  wall.  The  term  “ mnragium,”  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday  survey,  he  said,  did 
not  necessarily  mean  a stone  wall.  There  was 
probably  a fence  of  earth  and  a stockade,  and 
it  was  this  fence  which  the  citizens  were  bound 
to  maintain.  The  stone  wall  was  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  such  extensive 
taxation  for  this  purpose  was  recorded. 


CLERKS  OP  WORKS. 

Sin,— Iq  the  letter  of  a west-coantry  architect  which 
appeared  in  lust  week's  Builder,  there  is  a a weepiog  charge 
made  against  clerka  of  works.  Your  correspondent,  in  uu 
euTious  mood  no  doubt,  describing  in  an  imaginary  manner 
(and  imsginary  only)  the  way  in  which  leading  architects 
conduct  their  works,  says “ Why  depend  on  Mr.  Bose’s 
clerk  of  works, — a very  corruptible  person,  no  doubt,  and 
with  hie  own  schemes  on  foot  besides  his  employer's.”  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  writer  should  vent  bis  spleen 
on  a class  of  men  of  whom  be  can  have  but  little  know- 
ledge ; but,  while  at  the  meetings  of  the  Provident  Insti- 
tution of  Clerks  of  Works,  Mr.  Pennethorno  and  others, 
—tho  great  "Mr.  Boss"  not  excepted, — voluntarily 
express  their  confidence  in,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by, 
their  clerks  of  works,  I think  we  need  not  heed  the 
vapouriags  of  a “West-country  Architect." 

A Wbsx-Cocnxey  Clebx  op  Wohxs. 


’ CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

CUTTING  INTO  P.-iETY-AVALL. 

At  Goildhall,  Mr.  Charles  Burtwell,  of  Lower  Norwood, 
builder,  was  summoned  by  the  district  surveyor  of  the 
northern  division  oi  the  City  of  London,  before  Sir  Robert 
W.  Carden,  for  non-compliance  with  a notice  of  irregular 
works,  which  existed  at  the  premises,  No.  3,  Copihall- 
conrt,  Throgmorton-streot, 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodihorpe  said  that  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  state  of  the  pai  ty-wa'l  of  Nos.  3,  Copthall- 
court,  and  6,  Warnford-eourt,  by  Messrs.  Cawaton  ilt  Co., 
they  having  noticed  a strong  smell  of  burning.  Notice 
was  then  given  to  Mr.  Bnrkor,  tho  owner  of  No.  3, 
Copthall- court,  to  discontinue  the  fires,  and  a notice  was 
subsequently  sers-ed  upon  the  defendant  to  “ cut  into  and 
bore,”  &c.,  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  chimney, 
backs  and  flues.  It  was  then  found  that  two'flues,  14  in. 
by  0 in.  had  been  cut  into  the  party-wall  to  within  4^  in. 
of  the  face  of  the  wall,  on  Messrs.  Cawston’s  side,  and 
that  some  old  bond  limber  which  existed  in  the  wall  had 
been  also  cut  away,  a portion  of  which  was  charred.  He 
further  stated  that  it  was  a serious  matter,  and  would 
have  resulted  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  adjoining 
houses.  At  the  same  time,  the  defendant  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  a penalty  of  iOl.  a day. 

Mr.  Burtwell  said  that  he  fully  admitted  tho  facts,  but 
that  he  was  convinced  at  the  time  the  back  of  the  flue  was 
9 in.  thick,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  a header  and  stretcher, 
and  further  tried  the  soundness  of  the  wall  with  a hammer 
and  chisel.  However,  he  would  be  pleased  to  rectify  the 
irregularity  at  once,  but  that  the  tenants  in  occupatiou 
refused  to  let  him  on  their  side,  and  Messrs,  Cawston  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Burra,  of  the  firm  of  Markly,  Wilde,  & Burra, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  and  said  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  been  put  to  great  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  through  the  landlord  carrying  out  some 
alterations,  and  having  but  just  retaken  possession  of  the 
rooms,  they  felt  that  they  could  not  let  the  defendant  in 
to  carry  out  the  notice  served  upon  him,  to  their  further 
inconvenience,  unless  some  suitable  oflice  was  obtained 
for  their  use  while  the  works  were  being  executed. 

Sir  It,  W.  Carden  said,  that  as  the  defendant  admitted 
the  iregiilurity,  aud  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  works, 
he  should  adjourn  the  case  for  a week,  in  order  that  the 
parties  might  come  to  some  arrangement. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  Mr.  Woodtborpe  attended, 
to  explain  to  the  magistrate  that  he  had  again  surveyed 
the  premises  in  questiou,  and  found  nothing  bad  been 
done. 

The  defendant  expressed  his  regret  that  the  work  was 
not  executed,  he  having  again  been  refused  admission; 
but  having  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
tenants’  solicitors  to  be  allowed  access  to  the  premises,  he 
was  prepared  to  comply  with  Mr.  Woodthorpe’s  notice  if 
the  magistrate  would  grant  six  days  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  works.  The  case  was  then  adjourned. 


On  Tuesday,  tho  14th  of  March,  the  farther  hearing 
came  before  Sir  W.  A.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Woodthorpe  again 
explained  the  oircumstances ; but  as  the  defendant  was 
not  in  attendance,  Mr.  Martin  (the  chief  clerk)  suggested 
that  another  summons  be  issued  for  the  following 
Thursday. 

Tho  owner  (Mr.  Barker)  then  came  forward  to  say  the 
reason  the  defendant  was  not  in  attendance  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  work  was  being  proceeded  with.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Woodthorpe  emphatically  denied  such  a state- 
ment. 

On  the  folUowiiig  Thursday  Mr.  Woodthorpe  was 
examined  as  to  the  facta  already  stated,  and  pressed  for  a 
penalty,  since  the  promises  of  the  defendant  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  He  again  adverted  to  the  serious  consequences 
that  might  have  ensned  throngh  the  illegal  acts  of  the 
defendant,  and  trusted  that  an  order  would  be  made  in  the 
usual  way. 

Mr.  Roberts,  architect,  of  Laurence  Pountney-lane, 
was  next  examined,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  evidence 
given  by  the  district  surveyor,  and  stated  that  Messrs. 
Cawston  & Co.  were  very  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the 
irregular  works  not  being  amended,  and  he  hoped  that  an 
order  would  be  issued,  aud  that  not  more  than  six  days 
would  be  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 

The  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  magistrate,  said  he 
regretted  bis  promise  had  been  unfulfilled,  but  that  since 
theteuants  had  given  him  permission  to  do  the  works, 
the  landlord  had  withheld  his  consent  until  yesterday,  when 
the  works  were  commenced  to  be  rectified. 

Sir.  W.  A.  Rose  said  ho  had  no  alternative  bat  to  fine 
tho  defendant  40b.,  allow  the}  expenses  of  tho  district 
surveyor  and  Mr.  Roberts,  and  make  an  order  for  the 
works  to  be  completed  within  six  days. 


ASSOCIATED  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

DEFENCE,  NOT  DEFIANCE. 

SiE,— Ths  plausibility  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter  on  tho  Trade-unions  Bill,  which  you 
published  in  your  number  for  March  35,  will,  if  allowed  to 
pass  uncoutradicted,  induce  not  a few  of  your  numerous 
subscribers  to  believe  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  statements  which  he  has  advancei*. 

Such  not  being  iho  case,  I venture,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  correct  some  of  the  perverted  facts  with  which  ho 
has  adorned  his  enlivening  epistle. 

Before  doing  so,  permit  me  just  to  remark,  that  the 
covert  attack  made  by  your  anonymous  correspondent  on 
all  trade-unions  in  general,  and  the  union  masons  and 
joiners  of  Glasgow  in  particular,  shows  that  he  is  an  adept 
in  displaying  the  abuses  of  union  to  a degree  beyond 
their  utmost  limit. 

As  he  subscribes  himself  " A Working  Man,”  I take  it 
for  granted  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  ” arrayed 
iu  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day.” 

Being  an  operative  joiner  myself,  and  a member  of  the 
" Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland"  Society, 
I feel  not  a little  surprised,  in  common  with  many  of  ray 
fellow  workmen,  at  the  remorseless  and  sweeping  allega- 
tions thrust  at  ua  in  his  reference  to  oar  late  unJortunate 
strike, — nnfortanate,  because  I consider  all  strikes  a mis- 
fortune to  both  master  and  workman. 

The  misrepresentations  and  perversions  which  I most 
complain  of  refer  to  his  statemeuts  regarding  tho  joiners. 
I am  content  to  leave  the  charges  brought  against  the 
men  of  “stone  aud  iron”  to  be  defended  by  themselves 
as  best  they  can.  Your  correspondent  says, — "that  last 
year,  in  the  month  of  March,  at  the  instance  and  under 
the  pressure  of  their  trade-union,  the  joiners  of  Glasgow 
inaugurated  a gigantic  strike  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  Irom  fifty-seven  to  fifty-one  hours  per 
week."  Tho  real  facta  of  the  case  are,  tbat_  for  three 
successive  years  previous  to  March,  1870,  the  union  joiners 
of  Glasgow,  acting  in  concert  with  their  non-union 
brethren,  respectfully  requested  a reduction  of  their 
working  hours  ; but  each  time  it  was  not  granted;  and  in 
avoiding  a strike  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  refusal. 
That  there  was  coercion  or  pressure  used  on  the  part  of 
the  union,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  is  a gross  and 
malicious  assumption,  for  which  he  .can  furnish  no  proof 
whatever.  “ A Working  Man,"  in  assuming  the  task  of 
“ special  pleader  " on  the  part  of  non-union  men,  and  in 
trumpeting  forth  bis  superiority  and  talent  for  cuteness, 
ought  to  know  that  the  non-union  men  were  in  a 
majority  in  Glasgow  at  the  time,  and  that  outof  the  1,600 
who  Btru  .'k  work,  700  were  non-union  men.  Tho  scandalous 
and  seductive  remarks  about  “ coarse  and  inflated 
oratory,”  are  likewise  unsupported  assertions,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation; — doubtless  the  result 
of  his  overheated  imagination.  He  also  says  that 
“ twenty-seven  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  city 
have,  since  the  strike,  oontiuaed  their  work  on  the 
old  system.”  This  is  also  inaccurate.  The  fact  is,  that 
seven  of  that  number  bave,  since  the  let  of  last  month, 
adopted  the  nine-hour  day.  And  for  him  to  say  “ That 
it  has  been  resolved  to  force  all  non-unionists  to  join  the 
union,  under  a threat  that,  on  refuaal,  a strike  will  be 
resorted  to,”  is  also  a baseless  fabrication,  no  such  reso- 
lution having  been  passed  at  any  meeting  of  ours  since 
the  termination  of  the  strike. 

The  manner  in  which  we  are  taunted  about  oar  defective 
and  inferior  education  is  proof  in  itself  that  " A Working 
Man”  has  turned  the  learning  that  be  is  possessed  of  to 
bad  account.  In  this  respect  he  has  " shot  his  arrow  over 
the  house-top,  and  hurt  nis  brother.”  In  proof  of  these 
corrections  1 send  you  extracts  from  the  Glasgow  news- 
papers relating  to  tbr  subject;  and  as  the  joiners,  iu  par- 
ticular, have  been  rather  unfairly  dealt  with  by  your  cor- 
respondent, in  common  fairness  and  self-defence  your 
insertion  of  the  above  will  greatly  oblige, 

John  Bbnnett. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Swansea  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  and 
Oj'ford  Local  Examinations. — The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  and  certificates  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  Swansea  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art  and  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
has  taken  place  in  the  Mnsic-hall,  Swansea. 
Mr.  H,  H.  Vivian,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the  prizes 
were  distributed  by  Mrs.  Vivian.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  According  to  the  report,  the 


school  opened  in  January,  1870.  There  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  evening  classes  109  pupils, 
91  of  whom  were  artizans,  18  clerks,  orstndenta 
not  strictly  artizans.  The  morning  class  has 
been  attended  by  22  pupils,  the  mid-day  class 
by  21,  and  the  afternoon  class  by  14,  making  in 
all  a total  of  166  pupils.  The  morning  class 
is  chiefly  intended  for  the  more  advanced  female 
students,  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  for  pnpils 
from  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  schools,  so  as  to 
afford  the  advantages  of  the  Government  art- 
beaching  to  those  schools  in  the  town  that  cannot 
form  separate  classes  at  their  own  residences. 
The  school  teaching  extends  to  the  Grammar 
School,  where  all  the  pupils  are  under  instruc- 
tion, to  the  Collegiate  School,  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Evans’s,  the  Normal  College,  and  the  Kilvey 
Copper  Works  School.  The  same  number  of 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination 
this  year  as  the  last,  namely,  62.  Last  year  33 
were  snooesafal,  11  obtained  prizes  j this  year  30 
were  saccesaful,  16  obtained  prizes.  The 
amount  of  fees  last  year  was  96J.  78.  6d.  j this 
year  it  was  83J.  3a.  6d.  The  snbjects  taught  in 
the  science  school  last  year  were  building  con- 
struction, inorganic  chemistry,  acoustics,  light 
and  heat,  navigation,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
theoretical  mechanics  and  applied  mechanics, 
in  all  of  whioh,  as  well  as  in  organic  chemistry 
and  animal  physiology,  examinations  were  con- 
ducted. The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school  was  108  at  the  several  examinations. 
Twenty-three  first  classes  and  42  second  classes 
were  obtained  altogether. 

The  Hanley  School  of  Art. — In  July  of  last 
year  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  issued 
a notice  to  the  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
country  that  Mr.  Edward  T.  Dresden,  a gentle- 
man desirous  of  stimulating  the  exertions  of  the 
male  and  female  students,  had  offered  five  prizes 
of  lOZ.  each  for  designs  in  pottery  and  for  porce- 
lain painting.  The  first  of  these  prizes  was 
for  the  design  of  a vase  or  other  large  object  of 
a similar  character  for  the  “ modelled  form,”  and 
I this  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  EUis,  of  the 
Hanley  School.  The  body  of  the  prize  vase  is 
oviform,  and  the  general  design  is  that  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  On  one  side  of  the  vase  is 
a bas-relief  of  a draped  female  figure  dancing, 
aud  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  fignro  in 
repose.  There  are  two  floriated  handles,  round 
each  of  whioh  is  entwined  a snake,  whilst  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  handle  is  a Cupid  clambering 
upwards,  and  blowing  a horn  with  the  intention 
of  frightening  away  the  reptile.  Toere  are  sub- 
ordinate enrichments  both  of  a natural  and  con- 
ventional description.  The  new  master  is  Mr. 
Bradbury,  under  whose  supervision  the  work 
was  produced.  The  vase  will  bo  on  view  at  tho 
approaching  International  Exhibition. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Torquay. — Upton  Vale  Baptist  Chapel  has 
recently  had  some  extensive  additions  mad  eto 
it.  Sir  L.  Falk,  bart.,  some  time  since,  gave  an 
extension  of  ground  for  building  schools,  &o. 
Upon  this  land  bave  been  erected  additional 
class-rooms,  a lecture-hall,  and  a cottage  or 
dwelling  for  the  chapel-keeper.  On  a level  with 
the  main  school-room,  and  entered  from  Lyming- 
ton-road,  is  the  new  infant  class-room,  containing 
good  galleries ; also  all  the  necessary  offices  con- 
nected with  the  school.  On  a level  with  the 
chapel,  and  at  its  rear,  are  three  extra,  well- 
ventilated  class-rooms ; also  the  pastor’s  and 
deacons’  vestries.  The  two  rooms  formerly  used 
as  vestries  are  now  converted  into  lobbies  con- 
nected with  a second  entrance  from  St.  Mary 
Church-road.  Above  these  rooms,  and  on  a level 
with  the  last-mentioned  road,  is  a very  capacious 
lecture-hall,  46  fc.  in  length  and  30  ft.  wide, 
having  a enrbed  plastered  ceiling,  the  principal 
rafters,  collar-beam,  and  curved  ribs  being 
exposed  to  view,  and  the  curved  ribs  springing 
from  Bath  stone  corbels,  over  which  runs  a per- 
forated wood  trefoil  frieze.  The  platform  is  in 
the  form  of  a bay  and  two  wings,  with  stop- 
chamfered  newels,  open  framing,  and  sunk  trefoil 
panels.  The  rail  and  lectern-shelf  are  supported 
by  wrought-iron  standards  painted  on  chocolate 
ground,  and  relieved  with  gold,  which  contrasts 
with  the  stained  and  varnished  work  of  the 
building.  The  seats  are  open,  and  of  pitch-pine, 
Gothic  forms.  In  addition  to  these  works  the 
chapel  and  schools  have  been  cleaned  and  ven- 
tilated, and  the  cornices  and  centres  of  t e 
ceilings  have  been  relieved  with  ® 

chapel  and  schools  have  been  heated  by  the  hot- 
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water  eyatem,  from  a boiler  situated  in  the  base- 
ment. A new  organ  has  also  been  erected,  from 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lewis  & Rogers,  of  London. 
Esternally,  in  conjunction  with  the  Torquay 
Local  Board'of  Health,  the  committee  have  given 
np  a piece  of  ground  for  the  widening  of  the 
road  and  footpath,  which  will  be  separated  from 
the  chapel-yard  by  a dressed  limestone  curb  and 
iron  railing,  and  gate  of  a Gothic  pattern. 
These  alterations  and  additions  were  not  con- 
tracted for,  but  have  been  carried  ont  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Chubb,  builder,  employing  many  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  congregation,  at 
abont  a cost  of  1,8001.,  including  the  organ,  the 
whole  of  the  works  having  bsen  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  S judon 
Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  architect. 

Lincoln. — The  old  Baptist  chapel  in  Mint-lane 
having  been  built  more  than  fifty  years,  was 
found  wanting  for  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  so  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  build 
a new  chapel.  The  new  edifice  has  been  erected 
open  the  old  site  in  Mint-lane  ; and  although  the 
position  is  somewhat  retired,  yet,  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  it  is  conveniently  accessible, 
and  the  tower  gives  a reasonable  prominence  to 
the  edifice.  The  want  of  space  compelled  the 
strictest  economy  and  careful  planning,  so  that 
no  part  of  the  area  should  be  wasted ; conse- 
quently no  breaks  ooold  be  permitted  in  the  face 
of  the  frontage  j thus  precluding  the  use  of 
bnttreBses,  recesses,  projecting  porches,  fiight  of 
steps,  &c.,  usually  adopted  in  chapel  buildings  as 
a means  of  increasing  the  arohicectnral  effect; 
nevertheless,  the  straight  line  of  the  facade  has 
been  so  managed  that  the  want  of  variety  is  not 
discernible.  The  entrance  doorways  are  to  be 
decorated  with  polished  red  granite  columns 
with  carved  capitals,  carved  gargoyles  ter- 
minating the  hood  mould  of  the  moulded  and 
undersunk  archivolts.  Only  one  of  the  capitals 
is  yet  completed.  The  large  centre  window  has 
■six  Mansfield  stone  columns  with  carved  capitals  ; 
similar  columns  are  also  applied  to  the  centre 
triplet,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
corbelled  coping  of  the  great  gable.  The  roof 
of  the  chapel  is  formed  of  open  timbers  with 
clearstory  lights,  which  run  on  both  sides  the 
whole  length  of  the  chapel  in  the  line  of  the 
break  between  the  centre  gable  and  the  lower 
roof  line.  Galleries  are  provided  on  three  sides, 
and  an  organ  recess  with  choir  seats  in  a narrow 
gallery  behind  the  pulpit.  The  passages  and 
baptistery  are  laid  with  Maw  & Co.’s  encaustic 
tiles.  The  seats  are  open,  with  bench-ends,  and 
will  accommodate  580  persons.  All  the  internal 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished.  All  the 
works  have  been  carried  ont  by  Messrs.  Barnes 
A Wright,  Lincoln,  for  the  sum  of  1,4001.,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  heating  apparatns  and  gas- 
snpply,  or  at  abont  the  rate  of  21.  10a.  per 
sitting.  There  are  schoolrooms  and  vestries 
behind  the  chapel.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Drury  & Mortimer,  of  Lincoln. 

Burnley,  Lancashire. — The  corner-stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  at  Burnley  on 
the  4th  inst.  The  building  has  been  designed  in 
the  Lombardio  style  by  Mr.  W.  Waddington, 
architect.  The  principal  doorcases  are  con- 
tained in  a central  gabled  projection,  flanked  by 
angle-turrets,  in  which  the  stairs  to  the  gallery 
are  formed.  The  interior  wood-work  will  be  of 
pitch  pine,  varnished.  About  700  persons  will 
be  accommodated,  and  the  cost  will  be  2^001. 

Aberystwith. — The  bnilding  of  the  new  English 
Methodist  Chapel,  in  Newfoundland-street,  has 
been  commenced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  builder, 
according  to  a plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard 
Owen,  of  Liverpool,  architect. 

Wike. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Wike.  The  chapel  has  bsen  erected 
near  to  the  Half-Way  House,  a public-house  on  the 
road  leading  to  Brighouse.  It  is  a atone  build- 
ing, measuring  51  ft.  by  22  ft.  inside.  The 
■entrance-door,  which  is  reached  by  a flight  of 
twelve  steps,  is  in  one  of  the  gables ; and  the 
other  gable,  which  is  ootangnlar  in  its  shape, 
contains  three  windows  of  stained  glass.  There 
are  six  other  two-light  windows,  three  on  each 
side,  and  a tracery  window  over  the  entrance 
<3oor.  The  roof  is  supported  by  circular  prin- 
cipals, from  which  are  suspended  two  corona  gas 
chandeliers.  The  pews  are  open  benches,  made 
of  wood,  and  stained.  There  is  a wo iden  pulpit, 
the  panels  being  made  of  tracery  work.  The 
number  of  sittings  is  about  250.  There  is  also 
a small  vestry.  The  place  is  warmed  by  Haden’s 
arparatUB,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  building  is 
abont  700i.  In  the  pnrohasiug  of  the  site  for 
the  erection,  provision  has  been  made  for  an 
extension  at  some  future  time. 


Ashby  (marBrigg). — A Wesleyan  Chapel  has 
jnst  been  opened  at  Ashby.  The  style  is  Early 
Geometrical ; the  material  is  red  brick,  with 
Ancasfcer  stone  dressings ; the  pnlpib  and  Com- 
munion are  of  pitch  pine  and  mahogany.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  170  adults  and  30 
children.  The  total  cost,  including  Porrett’s 
warming  apparatus  and  fencing,  is  about  420Z 
Mr.  J.  K.  James,  of  Hull,  is  the  architect;  and 
Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Caiator,  is  the  contractor, 
Brighton. — North-street  Chapel  has  been  re- 
constructed and  reopened.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  John  Wimble,  of  London.  All  the  space  at 
his  disposal  has  been  utilised  in  order  to  give 
the  greater  possible  amount  of  accommodation. 
The  new  church  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Myers  & Son,  of  London,  and  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style.  It  has  a frontage  in  North- 
street  of  38  ft.  6 in. ; the  tower  and  spire  being 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
55  ft.,  and  that  of  the  tower  and  spire  113  ft. 
Three  arched  doorways  in  front  of  the  church 
are  divided  by  polished  red  granite  shafts,  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  being  richly  carved  and 
ornamented  with  medallions,  in  high  relief,  of 
the  four  Evangelists ; the  carving  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  stone  pulpit  and  other  similar 
work,  being  exeented  by  Mr.  Janson,  of  London. 
The  frontage  is  of  Kentish  rag,  from  Maidstone  ; 
and  the  dressings  and  spire  are  of  Bath  stone. 
Over  the  doorways  are  two  tbreo-lighb  windows, 
and  over  them  a circular  window,  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  a gable.  The  body  of  the 
building  on  the  ground  floor  is  68  ft.  6 in.  long, 
and  40  fc.  wide,  having  upon  three  sides, — north, 
east,  and  west, — galleries,  with  open  panels  on 
the  front,  filled  in  with  iron  work.  There  is 
also  an  upper  gallery  at  the  north  end  intended 
for  the  nse  of  children.  The  chancel  at  the 
south  end  of  the  church  has  an  arch  15  ft.  wide, 
and  33  ft.  high  ; with  other  arches  filled  in  with 
open  tracery  on  each  side.  There  are  two 
stained  glass  memorial  windows.  The  one  in 
the  chancel  has  five  lights.  The  openings  are 
filled  with  symbolical  ornaments,  'ihe  second 
is  at  the  northern  end,  and  is  a large  rose  win- 
dow. It  is  filled  with  rose  ornaments.  Both 
windows  were  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
W,  Holland  & Son,  Warwick.  The  interior  of 
the  building  has  a ceiled  roof  with  open  timber 
supports.  The  gas-fittiogs  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Packham  & Son,  Brighton. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  case  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company  against  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way Company,  in  regard  to  the  new  works  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  Caledonian  Company 
over  the  Haymarket  tnnnel,  has  come  again 
before  Lord  Mackenzie.  A debate  took  place  on 
the  report  of  Mr.  Leslie,  C.E.,  upon  the  opera- 
tions complained  of.  Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  report 
said  that, — 

“Had  it  been  intended  from  the  first  to  have  pnl  so 
great  a load  over  the  arch  in  open  cut  as  that  now  being 
done,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  experienced  engineer  who 
constructed  it  would  hare  made  the  arch  stronger  than  it 
was.  However,  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever  of  any 
part  under  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company's  works  near 
Haymarket  having  yielded  in  the  smallest  degree.  Seeing 
that  the  embankment  had  been  already  raised  to  within 
14  ft.  or  2 ft.  of  its  hniahed  height  (via.  the  level  of  the 
rails),  and  that  the  retaining  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the 
embankments  wanted  only  a coping  of  about  1 ft.  in 
tbicknesa  to  raise  it  to  its  lull  height,  except  any  fence  or 
wall  that  might  be  built  upon  it,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance  to  the  arch,  he  did  not  think  that  there  was 
any  probability  of  the  arch  giving  way  after  this.” 

Still  he  conld  not  undertake  to  say  under  all 
the  ciroumstances  that  the  arch  was  amply 
strong  to  meet  its  possible  requirements.  The 
Lord  Ordinary  made  a further  remit  to  Mr. 
Leslie  to  report  on  the  effects  of  the  completion 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company’s  works 
upon  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  tunnel. 

Qlasgow, — A new  Established  chnroh  is  abont 
to  be  erected  in  the  parish  of  Govan,  Glasgow, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Whiteinch. 
The  Rev.  Matthew  Leishman,  DD.,  parish 
minister  of  Govan,  and  others,  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  procuring  funds  for  the 
bnilding.  The  deaigu  is  by  Messrs.  Kennedy 
& O’Donoghue,  by  whom  the  work  will  be 
carried  out. 

Lanark. — Sir  Simon  M.  Lockhart,  bart., lately 
proposed  to  erect  at  Lanark,  at  his  own  expense, 
a hospital  for  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
provided  a fund  sufficient  for  its  endowment  was 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  A nume- 
rously-attended meeting  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  district  has  been  held,  and  a plan  of  the 
proposed  hospital,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bryce,  archi- 


tect, Edinburgh,  and  relative  estimates,  were 
laid  before  those  present  who  were  of  opinion 
that  Sir  Simon’s  proposal  should  receive  every 
encouragement,  and  they  appointed  a committee 
to  raise  funds  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  prepare  the  draft  of  a constitution,  and 
to  report  to  a future  meeting.  The  proposed 
hospital  is  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  pavilion 
principle,  and  to  have  twenty  beds,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  maintenance  being  6001.  per 
annum.  Subscriptions  were  made  at  the 
meeting,  to  the  amount  of  about  3,0001.,  of  dona- 
tions to  the  endowment  fund,  and  of  annual 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  abont  1801. 

Peterhead. — A deputation  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  and  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Educational  Inetibntion  for  Young  Ladies, 
who  are  the  superiors  of  the  town  of  Peterhead, 
and  are  at  present  on  a visit  to  their  estates 
there,  took  the  opportunity  of  uncovering  an 
obelisk  memorial  erected  by  them  to  inaugurate 
the  opening  of  the  cemetery  which  they  have 
laid  ont.  The  monument  is  of  polished  granite, 
and  was  executed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
M'Glashan  & Co.  It  ends  in  the  form  of  a Runic 
cross,  and  abont  14  ft.  high.  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — “ The  Governors  of  the 
Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  Ediobnrgh — James 
Sandilands  Duncan,  Preses — resolved  in  1868  to 
form  this  cemetery,  and  the  same  was  publicly 
opened  by  Thomas  Jamieson  Boyd,  Preses,  and 
a deputation  of  the  Governors,  on  the  5th  July, 
1869.” 

Cupar. — The  Duncan  Institute,  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Miss  Duncan,  of  Edengrove,  has  been 
formally  opened  by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrews.  Externally,  the  build- 
iog  is  one  of  the  most  ornate  in  the  town.  It 
has  cusped  windows,  with  central  upright  shafts  ; 
a light  facade;  large  and  ornamented  doorway, 
decorated  with  granite  shafts ; and  tall  spire. 
Mr.  John  Milne  was  the  architect.  Principal 
Tnlloch  delivered  an  inangnral  lecture  ; and 
further  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the  trustees 
got  np  a sort  of  art  exhibition  and  museum  of 
cariosities  and  articles  of  vertu,  contributed  for 
the  most  part  by  townspeople  and  others  in  the 
immediately  surrounding  district. 

Dundee. — The  Harbour  Trustees  have  had  a 
meeting  as  the  Works  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  expediency  of  finishing 
Victoria  Dock,  and  proceeding  with  other  works 
in  contemplation.  The  Provost  moved  that  the 
Victoria  Dock  should  be  completed  according  to 
Mr.  Ower’s  plan.  Mr.  Gordon  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  W.  Nicoll  thought  the  trustees 
sbonld  delay  for  a time  nntil  they  saw  the  effect 
of  the  dredging  operations.  If  the  bank  op- 
posite the  west  docks  conld  be  cat  through  so  as 
to  allow  vessels  of  the  least  draught  of  water  to 
enter  them,  the  pressure  on  the  east  docks 
would  be  lessened,  and,  of  coarse,  greater  ac- 
commodation would  thereby  be  afforded  for 
vessels  from  Calcutta.  He  oonolnded  by  moving 
accordingly.  Mr.  Machan  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, and  suggested  the  addition  that  the  south 
side  of  the  dock  should  be  dredged  alongside  the 
wall  to  the  extent  of  admitting  large  vessels  to 
lie  along  the  quay.  This  addition  Mr.  Nicoll 
agreed  to.  Afcer  considerable  discussion,  a 
division  was  come  to,  when  Provost  Teaman’s 
motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of  twenty  to 
four.  lu  regard  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new 
Graving  Dock,  a long  discussion  took  place,  and 
it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  unanimously  that  as 
it  had  been  resolved  to  complete  Victoria  Dock, 
and  thereby  to  shut  out  the  water,  the  whole 
question  as  to  graving  dock  accommodation 
should  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Harrison,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Graving  Dock  to  be  con- 
structed shall  not  be  less  than  450  ft.  in  length 
on  the  floor.  It  was  next  nnanimonsly  resolved 
that  the  new  60-ton  crane  should  be  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Victoria  Dock,  It  was 
remitted  to  the  convener  of  the  committee, 
along  with  the  engineer,  to  consider  and  report 
as  to  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  the 
timber  trade. 

Frasarburgh. — A public  meeting  has  been  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  providing  a public 
hospital  for  the  district.  A motion,  approving 
of  the  scheme  and  appointing  a committee  to 
carry  it  forward,  was  nnanimously  adopted. 
The  meeting  was  not  very  well  attended. 


Borax  for  Black-beetles. — Borax  is  said  to 
be  superior  to  everything  else  for  exterminating 
the  cockroach.  The  smell,  or  touch,  of  borax,  ic 
is  said,  is  cartain  death  to  them. 
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STAINED  GLASS, 

St.  Liike's,  Liverpool. — The  great  east  window 
of  this  church  has  just  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  congregation  have  long  contemplated 
some  sacb  decoration  to  their  chancel,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  approved  of  a design  from 
Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
commiBsioned  those  artists  to  carry  out  the  work. 
Architecturally  the  window  may  be  termed  a 
fivedight  window  with  transom  and  tracery  in 
tlie  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  five  com* 
partraents  nnder  the  transom  contain  illustra- 
tions having  reference  to  the  life  and  wrilings  of 
St.  Luke.  The  three  central  spaces  are  devoted 
to  the  great  event  recorded  only  in  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appearing  to 
the  shepherds  with  the  message  of  the  nativity. 
Above  the  transom  the  lights  are  much  taller, 
and  therefore  form  the  main  portion  of  the  whole 
window.  Tbo  subject  chosen  is  from  St.  Mat- 
thew xl.  28, — " Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 
The  arched  head  of  the  window  contaius  a 
numb3r  of  smaller  narrow  openings,  which  are 
filled  with  figures  of  the  twelveapostles  and  angels. 

Christ  Church,  Qravesend.—A.  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  fixed  in  this  church  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Hind,  B.A..  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  deceased  clergy- 
man was  for  some  time  curate  of  Christ  Church, 
and  that  he  was  accidentally  drowned  whilst 
performing  a labour  of  charity,  off  Woolwich,  a 
abort  time  ago.  The  subjects  selected  for  the 
window  were  full-length  figures  of  S.S.  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  compliment  to  the  mother  church  of  the 
porisb,  with  an  angel  above  bearing  a scroll. 
The  cost  was  defrayed  by  sabscription,  and  the 
artists  selected  were  Messrs.  Matthews  & Cob- 
ham  (late  with  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell),  of 
Camden  Town  and  Gravesend. 

York  Ouildhall.  — The  Guildhall  of  York  is 
having  its  windows  filled  in  with  stained  glass 
by  liberal  donors.  The  seventh  window  hasjust 
been  erected  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Clark,  of  Selby, 
formerly  of  York,  and  the  window  is  a memorial 
of  his  father,  Sir  William  Stevenson  Clark, 
Enight,  deceased.  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  1840. 
The  subject  chosen  by  him  was  that  historically 
commemorating  the  Norman  period, — viz.,  “ The 
assembly  of  the  Barons  at  York  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  the  Scots  in  1138.”  The  design  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle,  of  London, 
the  author  of  the  ” Chronicles  of  England,”  and 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Capron- 
nier,  of  Brussels.  In  the  upper  compartments 
are  the  arms  of  the  city  of  York,  surmounted  by 
the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  and  encircled  by  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  chain;  and  in  the  corresponding 
•division,  a shield  containing  the  monogram  of  the 
donor,  over  which  is  his  crest.  The  subject 
commemorated  in  this  window  is  the  meeting  of 
the  Northern  Barons  at  York,  in  August,  1138, 
to  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
■country  against  the  Scots,  who,  nnder  King 
David  I.,  were  already  in  possessiou  of  the 
border  counties. 

Chadlington  Church. — A memorial  stained- 
glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Rawlinaon,  of  Chipping. 
Norton.  The  window  consists  of  three  parti- 
tions. In  the  centre  partition  is  a representation 
of  the  Savionr  of  the  V7orld,  instituting  the 
Sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood ; the  right 
partition  contains  a figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ; and  the  left,  a figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  work  is 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birming- 
ham. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Harrogate. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  baths 
and  reservoirs  for  mineral  water  at  Harrogate 
has  been  laid.  To  meet  the  increasing  want  of 
better  bathing  accommodation  by  visitors  to 
Harrogate,  the  improvement  commissioners  have 
determined  to  erect  a lorge  suite  of  baths  and 
r-eservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  mineral  waters. 
The  site  chosen  is  on  the  Victoria  Baths  estate, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  ll.OOOJ. 

Wolverhaynpton. — The  new  post-office  bnild- 
ings  about  to  be  erected  on  the  sonth  side  of 
Queen-street,  and  to  which  they  will  have  a 
frontage  of  48  ft,,  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architeotnre.  They  will  be  three  stories  in 
height,  the  lower  story  having  doorways  on  each 
side,  with  two  window  openings  between  them, 
ander  the  sills  of  which  will  be  the  letter- 
receiving boxes,  and  the  first  and  second  stories 
a range  of  four  window  openings  to  each,  those 
of  the  former  being  pediment-headed.  The 


building  will  be  surmounted  by  a cornice  and 
balustrade  parapet,  and  on  the  cornice  will  be 
inscribed  “Post  Office.”  A moulded  balustrade 
string-course  will  divide  the  ground  from  the 
first  story,  and  an  enriched  string-course  the 
first  from  the  second  story.  The  whole  of  the 
front  will  be  faced  with  Holtington  stone,  the 
total  height  being  56  ft.  from  the  pavement.  The 
arrangement  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  a central 
room  for  the  public,  35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  17  ft. 
high,  the  public  entrance  for  which  will  be  from 
a lobby  entered  by  a doorway  on  the  side  nearest 
the  town.  The  corresponding  lobby  will  provide 
the  entrance  to  the  postmaster’s  private  room 
and  to  the  Inland  Revenue  offices.  Behind 
these  will  be  the  sorting-room,  lighted  from  the 
top,  being  one  story  high,  and  60  ft.  by  30  ft. 
The  first  floor,  which  will  comprise  a suite  of 
four  rooms,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Offices,  and  approached  by  a stone 
staircase ; and  over  these,  on  the  second  story, 
will  be  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  the  tolegraphio  department.  In  the  basement 
will  be  rooms  for  the  residence  of  a porter 
in  charge,  day-rooms  for  letter-carriers  and 
sorters,  battery-room,  &c.  Builders  have  been 
invited  to  tender  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work.  The  new  building  is  to  bo  entered  upon 
at  Lady-day,  1872. 

Eston  (Middleshrough). — The  new  works  of 
Jackson,  Gill,  & Co.,  Eston,  two  miles  from 
Middlesbrough,  have  been  opened.  These  works, 
which  have  been  named  the  “ Imperial  Iron 
Works,”  were  commenced  in  September  last,  and 
consist  of  twenty  puddling  furnaces,  a four-ton 
steam-bammer,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for 
the  manufacture  of  puddled  bars.  The  works 
are  capable  of  producing^  10,000  tons  annually. 
About  150  men  will  bo  employed ; but  it  is  in- 
tended to  enlarge  the  establishment  soon,  and 
erect  merchant  iron  finishing  mills.  Several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  to  witness 
the  puddling  of  the  first  bloom  and  the  rolling  of 
the  first  bar. 


goolis 

The  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architecture  defined 
and  illustrated.  By  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
Architect.  Second  Edition.  London : Spon. 
Birmingham  : Birbeck.  1871. 

The  second  edition,  recently  published,  of  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  “ Seven  Periods  ” is  enlarged  chiefly 
by  eight  additional  plates  of  Lincoln  choir,  nave 
and  presbytery,  and  Peterborough  choir.  In 
these  days  of  masterly  ecratobes  and  meagre 
lithographs  it  is  refreshing  to  scB  a set  of  well- 
finished,  clear,  and  precise  line  engravings,  re- 
minding older  readers  of  tho  days  of  Le  Keux. 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  divisions  and  titles  have  been  set 
forth  and  reviewed  on  several  occasions  in  these 
pages,  BO  that  we  need  not  just  now  again  disenss 
them.  Readers,  without  being  bound  to  subtti- 
tute  tho  terms  Curvilinear  for  “ Decorated,”  and 
Rectilinear  for  “ Perpendicular,”  will  find  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  periods  of  English 
architecture  snccinctly  and  clearly  set  forth,  and 
will  be  sore  to  derive  advantage  from  a study  of 
the  book.  The  illustrations  make  a capital  set 
of  copies  for  architectural  students. 


VARIORUM. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Drawing  Copies,”  include 
Model  Drawing,  Vegetable  forms.  Landscape, 
Animal  forms,  and  the  Human  Figure.  They  are 
published  in  a cheap  form,  and  will  be  found  very 

useful. The  ‘‘Technical  Educator”  continues 

its  course.  We  take  a paragraph  from  the  last 
number  on  the  Structure  of  Wood.  ‘‘  Wood  is 
composed  of  multitudes  of  fibres  placed  side  by 
side.  In  this  it  differs  from  stone,  which  is  a 
multitnde  of  particles  merely  attached  together. 
This  constitution  of  wood  is  the  oanso  of  many 
of  its  peculiar  properties.  The  fibres  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious  in  themselves,  but  they 
adhere  together  with  comparatively  weak  force. 
This  produces  what  is  called  the  grain  in  wood. 
If  I take  a piece  of  pine,  1 ft.  long  and  1 in. 
square,  I should  find  it  impossible  to  break  it 
when  the  fibres,  that  is,  the  grain,  run  along 
the  length  of  the  wood  ; the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  to  break  the  piece  the  fibres  would  have 
to  be  torn,  across,  and  enormous  forco  would 
be  required.  But  if  I take  a piece  of  pine  of 
the  same  dimensions,  in  which  the  grain  runs 
across  the  wood,  I find  that  it  is  broken  with 
comparative  ease.  The  reason  is  that  in  this 
case  the  fibres  have  not  to  be  torn  asunder, 
but  only  separated,  and  the  force  of  adhesion 


is  not  great.  In  different  woods,  the  grain 
varies,  the  fibres  being  much  more  compact  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  Splitting  of  wood 
is  a separation  between  contiguons  fibres.  In 
fact,  a piece  of  wood  is  to  some  extent  analogous 
to  a rope,  the  fibres  in  each  being  placed  side 
by  side;  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that  in  the 
first  place  the  fibres  of  wood  are  not  twisted 
like  those  of  the  rope,  and  in  the  second  place 
that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  adhere  together, 
while  those  of  the  rope  do  not.  The  fibres  of 
wood  are  also  short.”  The  new  num- 

ber of  the  Art  Journal  is  a good  one.  We 
learn  from  it  with  agreeable  surprise  that 
the  Sultan  has  actually  given  sittings  for  a 
statue  of  himself  to  Mr.  0.  F.  Fuller,  the  accom- 
plished sculptor,  now  resident  at  Florence. 
‘‘Hitherto,  the  Turks  have  construed  literally  a 
command  in  the  Koran  equivalent  to  that  which 
was  issued  from  Mount  Sinai, — ‘ Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  like- 
ness of  anything,’  &c.  The  innovation  will  make 
many  of  the  Sultan’s  older  subjects  shudder. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  horror  with 
which  such  an  act  would  have  been  received 
half  a century  ago  ; as  much  so  as  an  attempt  to 
house  a herd  of  swine  in  Santa  Sophia,  and 
would  certainly  have  caused  a revolution  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Turks  are,  however,  rapidly 
approximating  to  the  habits  of  Christian  states, 
of  which  this  is  the  latest  and  the  strongest 

proof.” In  the  current  Fraser  the  author  of 

“ Ginx’s  Baby  ” makes  a vigorous  appeal  for 
assistance  to  those  who  would  emigrate.  Mr. 
Proctor  writes  on  the  “ Corona.” 


Plistillanctt. 

Whitechapel. — In  the  report  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Whitechapel  district  for 
the  quarter  ending  Slab  December,  1870, 
Mr.  John  Liddle,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
draws  attention  to  various  suggestions  and 
recommendations  made  by  Mr.  W.  Vallance,  of 
Whitechapel,  as  to  the  compulsory  registration 
of  births;  gratuitous  issue,  and  renewal  when 
lost,  of  birth  and  vaccination  certificates; 
power  of  registrar  of  births  to  compel  vac- 
cination, or  to  enforce  produotionof  certificate  of 
vaccination  at  registration  of  birth ; and  as  to 
house-to-house  visitation  for  vaccinating  pur- 
poses, &o.  The  freest  communication  between 
the  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  and  the  public 
vaccinator  (if  not  one  and  the  same  person)  is 
regarded  by  Mr.  Liddle  as  of  especial  importance. 
For  the  public  health,  buildings  should  be 
erected  on  ground,  compulsorily  purchased  if 
need  be,  for  mortuaries  and  post  mortem  pur- 
poses, for  disinfection  of  clothes,  bedding,  &c., 
with  carriages  retained  in  them  for  conveyance 
of  persons  not  paupers,  afflicted  with  contagious 
disease,  to  publio  hospitals,  &o.,  or  to  hospitals 
built  in  the  districts  for  such  persons.  Houses 
of  refnge  for  healthy  inmates  of  private  bouses 
infected  with  contagious  disease  should  also  be 
erected  as  temporary  abodes  till  thorough  disin- 
fection of  their  dwellings  be  effected. 

Fliyslcal  Science  Classes  for  TTewcastle. 

A publio  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Westgate-slreet,  Ncwcastle-upon-Tyno,  to  meet 
the  Dean  of  Durham,  to  consider  tho  establish- 
ment of  classes  in  this  town,' in  connexion 
with  the  University  of  Durham,  for  teaching 
physical  science.  There  was  a good  atteudauoe. 
The  course  he  sketched  out,  involving  the  labours 
of  four  professors  and  the  services  of  an  active 
secretary,  would  scarcely  be  carried  out  for  less 
than  2,0001.  a year.  The  proposal  the  University 
made  was  this, — they  offered  to  place  here  two 
professorships,  one  in  chemistry  and  the  other 
in  experimental  physics.  They  also  offered 
1,000Z.  a year,  and  trusted  some  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  publio.  The  meeting  pledged  itself 
to  obtain  that  measure  of  support  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood considered  by  the  heads  of  the 
University  as  essential  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment and  snccess  of  the  school  of  physical 
science  in  Newcastle,  An  executive  committee 
was  appointed,  and  3,000Z.  were  at  once  pro- 
mised ; Sir  W.  Armstrong  offering  1003.  a year 
for  six  years,  and  others  503. 

Chelsea  Embankment. — Messrs.  Neave  & 
Fry  have  declined  to  carry  out  the  contract  for 
the  Chelsea  Embankment  works,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  an  earor  in  the  pricing  of  their 
estimate. 
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Steam  Superseded  by  Electro-Mag- 
netism.— The  standing  title  of  “ Steam  saper- 
aeded,”  has  not  been  much  in  use  of  late,  and 
now  when  we  hear  of  it  again,  there  is  not  mnoh 
novelty  in  the  idea.  It  has  long  been  thought 
possible,  however,  that  electro-magnetism  might 
supersede  steam.  An  American  paper  gives  now 
a description  of  the  action  of  “ a powerful  mag- 
netic sawmill  ” at  some  works  at  Newark,  in  the 
Statb  of  New  York.  The  motive  power  is  de- 
rived from  an  electro-magnetic  battery,  which 
was  watched  for  nine  consecutive  hours  without 
manifesting  any  perceptible  decline  of  power, 
and  with  a consumption  of  less  than  half  a 
pound  of  zinc.  Tho  force  obtained  was  rated  at 
2-horse,  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  could  be 
obtained  for  four-  and-twenty  hours  at  a maximum 
cost  of  5d.  It  is  also  affirmed  that,  by  increasing 
the  diameter  and  width,  or  multiplying  the 
wheels,  and  the  number  of  magnets,  the  power 
can  be  largely  increased  without  multiplying 
the  cells,  which  in  this  instance  amounted  to 
fonr.  The  Chemical  News  thinks  that  “ We  may 
yet  see  the  Atlantic  crossed  by  huge  vessels, 
propelled  without  an  ounce  of  coal,  by  a power 
the  initiative  of  which  the  captain  may  place 
beside  his  writing-desk  in  his  cabin,  which  a 
child  can  apply,  and  the  smallest  finger  may 
atop.” 

Tbe  Metropolis  Water  Bill.— The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill.  The  three 
leading  principles  of  the  measure,  which  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  approve  of,  are  the 
provision  of  a constant  supply,  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  as  the  metropolitan  authority,  and 
the  enabling  the  Board  to  compulsorily  pur- 
chase, if  they  think  fit,  the  properties  of  the 
different  water  companies,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  report  be  adopted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  approving  this  last- 
named  feature,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  21  to  6,  and  the  report  was  adopted 
in  its  entirety.  The  Court  of  Common  Council 
have  decided  to  petition  against  the  Bill,  mainly 
because  it  constitutes  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  the  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
the  water  supply  in  the  City  as  well  as  out  of 
it.  Several  members  at  the  further  end  of  the 
court  said  they  did  not  hear  the  question  put, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Cox  said  that  if  they  peti- 
tioned against  the  Bill  they  would  commit 
great  mistake.  The  Lord  M ayor,  however, 
rnled  that  the  motion  having  been  carried,  there 
was  nothing  before  the  court. 

TTew  Bank,  Gatesbead. — The  foundation 
for  tho  new  building  for  the  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England  was  laid  last  week.  It  will  be 
of  a plain  substantial  Italian  character  5 the  two 
fronts  to  be  of  stone,  divided  by  rusticated  piers 
into  eight  bays,  with  a pierced  parapet  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  The  size  of  the  banking- 
room  will  be  about  43  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide, 
and  will  be  lighted  by  large  semicircular-headed 
windows.  There  are  also  to  be  strong-rooms, 
treasury,  and  book  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
and  basement.  The  first  floor  will  be  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  resident,  and 
the  clerks’  rooms,  &o.,  will  be  on  tbe  basement. 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Westminster,  is  the  archi- 
tect for  the  bnilding,  for  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Elliott,  of  North  Shields,  has  obtained  the  con- 
tract.  Mr.  William  Glover  is  the  clerk  of  tho 
works. 

A Harbour  of  Befuge  at  Jersey. — A 

Bill  has  been  passed  by  tbe  Jersey  States,  for 
the  construction  of  a harbour  of  refuge  at  the 
island,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
steam-packet  traffic.  Strong  opposition  was 
raised  by  the  party  in  favour  of  a harbour  at 
Noirmont,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Aubin’s  Bay. 
The  plan  selected  is  by  Mr.  Coode,  and  embraces 
a landing-stage  on  the  east  side,  and  a break- 
water on  the  west  of  Small  Eoads,  The  cost 
of  the  works  will  be  252,0001. 

Asserted  Boman  Bemalos  near  Croydon 
In  the  course  of  the  works  for  utilising  the 
sewage  of  Croydon,  remains  of  a villa,  said  to 
be  of  tbe  Eoman  period,  have  been  out  into.  A 
chamber,  16  ft.  5 in.  by  9 ft.  11  in.,  has  been 
uncovered.  The  site  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Beddington  Church. 

Fine  Arts  at  the  International  Ezbibl- 
tlon. — All  painters  in  oil  colours  whose  works 
are  admitted  to  the  International  Exhibition 
will  be  free  to  varnish  and  retonoh  their 
pictures  before  the  Exhibition  opens.  The  days 
for  doing  so  will  be  the  20;h  and  2l8t  April. 


Industrial  Partnerships. — The  Encaustic 
and  Tesselated  Tile  Works,  Jackfleld,  Shrews- 
bury, have  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  company,  of  which,  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  M.P., 
became  a member  on  condition  that  the  principle 
of  allowing  the  men  a share  of  the  profits  of  the 
concern  should  be  adopted.  The  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  Shreioshury  Chronicle,  have  ob- 
tained  a fresh  lease  of  the  property,  and  are  about 
to  expend  some  10,0001.  in  bnilding  and  ma- 
chinery, which  cost  will  be  distributed  over  the 
period  for  which  the  lease  is  taken — which  is  for 
sixty  years — in  order  that  the  men  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  an  interest  in  the  concern  should,  over 
and  above  their  wages,  participate  in  the  profits 
made  from  year  to  year. 

Scientific  Instruction  and  tbe  Advance- 
ment of  Science. — The  first  Eeport  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  is  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
her  Majesty,  has  been  issued.  The  oommis- 
sioners  have  heard  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in 
reference  to  the  following  subjects,  forming  part 
of  the  inquiry,  viz.: — 

“ The  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Mining  Record  Office,  and 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  at  present  located  in 
Jennyn-street  j and  also  concerning  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  at  present  lodged  in  a building  in  Oxford- 
street;  which  institutions  are  under  one  head,  entitled 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Director  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines." 

The  Eeport  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  the  College  of  Chemistry 
into  one  institution  at  South  Kensiogton,  to  be 
called  tho  Science  School,  to  be  available  for  tbe 
instruction  of  many  science  teachers  throughout 
the  country. 

Concrete  as  a Sea  Defence. — The  sea 
broke  furiously  upon  the  concrete  parapet  built 
last  vear  at  Stornaway  upon  the  stone  breast- 
work which  protects  from  the  encroachments  of 
tbe  sea  the  curing  stations  situated  on  the  South 
Beach.  Although  large  volumes  of  water  rushed 
over  the  parapet,  we  are  gladj.to  say  that  little 
or  no  damage  was  sustained.  Notwithstanding 
the  ordeal  through  which  the  parapet  passed, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  a break  in  it. 
This  goes  far  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  con- 
Crete  is  a substance  which,  when  properly  laid, 
is  efficient  in  resisting  the  action  of  the  sea. 
Several  important  harbonra  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  France  are  now  largely  composed  of 
concrete,  and  it  is  found  to  stand  remarkably 
well. 


l^ottlngbam. — The  annnal  reports  of  the 
highway  committee  and  the  sanitary  committes 
of  the  borough  council  of  Nottingham  have  been 
issued  in  a printed  form.  From  the  former  it 
appears  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  high- 
way committee  in  1870  was  14,038Z.,  most  of 
the  works  in  the  public  streets  in  tbe  enclosure 
having  been  finished  the  year  before,  when  the 
expenditure  was  17,0171.,  and  in  1868,  19,0791. 
The  utilisation  of  the  town  sewage  is  to  be 
inquired  into  by  the  highway  committee.  The 
Trent  most  ere  long  be  cleared  of  sewage.  Ap- 
pended to  the  sanitary  report  are  useful  meteo- 
rological tables  by  Mr.  Tarbotton,  the  corpora- 
tion sarveyor,  which  are  published  in  another 
form  by  the  Eegistrar-General. 

A Conservatory  for  tbe  Soutb-slde  Park, 
Glasgow. — The  Town  Council  are  about  to 
accept  a proposal  made  by  Mr.  Kibble,  of 
Conlport,  whereby  he  offers,  upon  certain  not 
very  ouerous  conditions,  to  present  to  the  Sonth- 
side  Park  the  fine  conservatory  adjacent  to  his 
villa  on  Loch  Long.  Mr.  Kibble  is  ready  to  re- 
move the  strncture  at  his  own  expense,  and  to 
spend  a considerable  sum  on  its  enlargement  and 
re-ereotion,  which  would,  when  completed,  render 
it  one  of  the  finest  conservatories  in  the  king- 
dom. It  has  already  cost  its  owner  about 
15,0001.,  and  the  entlay  on  its  proposed  removal 
and  extension  will  entail  a farther  expenditure 
of  about  5,0001.  additional. 

Foreign  Honour  to  tbe  late  liord  Dun- 
donald. — A statue  is  to  be  exeented  in  England, 
and  erected  in  Santiago,  in  honour  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  did  so  much  for  Chilian  inde- 
pendence. Two  thousand  pounds  for  the  statne 
have  been  subscribed  in  Chile. 

Tbe  Temple  Memorial  at  Xtugby. — One 
of  the  memorials  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  at 
Eugby,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  an  Observatory.  It  is 
to  be  under  the  joint  management  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  gives  the  telescope,  and  Mr.  Seabroke,  an 
old  Eugbeian. 


Proposed  Extension  of  Batbs  and  Wasb- 
bouses  at  Iilverpool. — At  a special  meeting 
of  the  Local  Baths  and  Washhouses  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  report  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Duncanson,  the  acting  water 
engineer,  on  the  extension  of  baths  and  wash- 
honsee,  the  report  showed  that,  in  order  to  erect 
baths  and  washhonses  at  Kirkdale,  Windsor, 
and  in  Toxteth  Park,  an  expenditure  of  about 

32.0001.  would  have  to  be  made.  It  was  finally 
resolved,  “ that  the  committee  recommend  the 
connoil  to  apply  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
for  permission  to  borrow  a sum  not  exceeding 

40.0001.  for  tbe  purpose  of  building  baths  and 
washhouses  in  Toxteth.  Park,  West  Derby,  and 
Kirkdale  districts ; the  details  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money  to  be  borrowed  to  be  after- 
wards reported  to  the  council  for  approval.” 

Discovery  of  Boman  Bemalns  atXilncoln. 
The  workmen  engaged  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  church  of  St.  Martin,  Lincoln, 
have  come  upon  several  relics  of  antiquity,  which 
are  believed  to  be  Eoman.  At  a depth  of  about 
5 ft.  beneath  the  surface  was  found  a three- 
quarter  length  stone  effigy  of  a lady  with  a hare 
in  her  hand  ; it  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and, 
we  understand,  will  be  photographed.  The  work- 
men also  found  inclosed  in  a roughly  made  stone 
oase,  about  8 in.  or  9 in.  square,  a human  skull. 

Sales  of  Land. — At  Bristol,  last  week, 
Messrs.  Fargna  sold  by  auction  some  closes  of 
land,  situated  at  Frenohay.  Lot  1,  comprising 
2a.  3r.  27p.,  sold  for  4151.,  and  Lot  2,  4a,  2r.  22p., 
for  6551.  In  Coventry,  Mr.  T.  Clarke  sold  by 
auction  a piece  of  freehold  building  land,  con- 
taining 1,560  square  yards,  and  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Holyhead-road.  The  price  realised 
was  5s.  6J.  per  yard. 

Progress  of  Wasblngton,  U.S  — The  year 
1870  was  remarkable  for  the  unprecedented 
number  of  buildings,  principally, dwelling -houses, 
erected  in  Washington  city  and  Georgetown.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  tbe  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  completed  daring  last  year  in 
Washington  alone  is  3,207,125  dols. ; and  it  is 
believed  that  even  these  figures  will  be  exceeded 
in  the  present  year, 

Hull  Water  Supply. — The  local  waterworks 
engineer,  Mr.  T.  Dale,  reports  that  the  available 
water  supply  will  be  15,000,000  gallons  daily,  the 
quantity  actually  required  being  only  five  or  six 
millions.  The  new  works  have  been  completed 
within  the  specified  time,  and  also  within  the 
estimated  cost.  The  Waterworks  Committee 
recommend  the  Town  Council  to  pay  Mr.  Dale  a 
gratuity  of  1001. 

The  Soyal  Society. — The  candidates  for 
election  into  the  Eoyal  Society,  from  whom 
fifteen  are  to  be  chosen,  are  fifty  in  number ; 
twenty  of  these  belong  to  the  medical  or  sur- 
gical profession. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erectionof  a new  tower  and  spire,  and  rebuilding 
the  south  aisle  of  8t.  Mark’s  Church,  Horsham,  for  the 
Her.  Alex.  H.  Bridges.  Messrs.  E,  Habershon  & Brock, 
architects:—  „ 

Manley  & Rogers £4,011  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 3,930  0 0 

Sharp,  Brothers  3,792  0 0 

Carter  & Son 3,666  0 0 

John  Perry  & Co 3,431  0 0 

Kewman  Mann.; 3,335  0 0 

Rowland 3,321  6 0 

Shearburn  3,079  0 0 


For  schools  in  connexion  with  St.  George's  Presby- 
terian Chnich,  Croydon.  Mr.  J.  Theo.  Barker,  archi- 
tect 

Pollard  (accepted)  £793  0 0 

For  additions  to  two  houses,  in  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
for  Dr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  J.  Theo.  Barker,  architect 
Pollard  (accepted)  £1,258  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  parochial  schools,  St.  James's, 
PentonviUe,  for  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs  and  Committee. 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects 

Wood £956  0 0 


For  tbe  erection  of  schools,  at  Prior's  Lee,  Shropshire, 
for  Earl  Granville  and  others.  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty, 
architect,  Westminster 

Marrion £1,683  7 3 

Millington 1,525  3 2 

Yates  • 1.453  7 0 

Revett  1,337  0 0 

Cobb  (accepted)  1,393  0 0 

For  tbe  erection  of  a villa,  North  Wales,  for  Mr.  T.  E. 
Horton.  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty,  architect,  Westminster 

Moyers  £6,350  0 0 

Cookburn  & Son  5,200  0 0 

A.  & W.  Roberts 5,087  10  9 

Treasure  & Son 4,916  17  11 

Roberts  4,389  6 4 

, Haigb  & Co.  .,  4,295  0 0 

1 Foster  (accepted)  4,u3J  0 0 
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For  Chelsea  Embankment,  and  aportion  of  the  Northern 
Low-level  Sewer,  and  sundry  minor  worka,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works : — 

Thorn  & Co £199,500  0 0 

Jackson  197,000  0 0 

O^lvie  & Harrison 182,500  0 0 

Doherty 177,863  0 0 

Broom 176,200  0 0 

Pearson  164,000  0 0 

Perry  & Co 160,000  0 0 

Hiacoi  & Williams 139,000  0 0 

Hodson  & Ridley 167,261  0 0 

Eitaon  & Riteon  166,760  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 149,970  0 0 

Webster 141,000  0 0 

Smith  k Co 142,947  0 0 

Neade 127,000  0 0 

Markwitoh  & Thnrgood 114,000  0 0 

Neave  & Fry  (accepted) 112,455  0 0 

For  alterations  at  No.  23,  Finsbury-place,  City,  for  Dr. 
Crosby.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect : — 

Parrett  £359  0 0 

Bharpington  i Cole  280  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 261  18  0 

Snowdon  (accepted)  224  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  in  Western-road, 
Romford,  for  Mr.  David  March.  Mr.  E.  C.  AUam,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied : — 

Black £643  0 0 

Davey 648  0 0 

Hinds 610  0 0 

White  (accepted)  495  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a farm-hon^e,  at  Egdou  Hill,  Here- 
fordshire. Mr.  E.  A.  Day,  architect 

Coleman  & Son £1,396  10  0 

Turbill 1,298  13  0 

Espley 1,200  0 0 

Wilkes  1,250  0 0 

Everal 1,245  0 0 

Welsh  & Sod 1,178  0 0 

Bateman  1,102  0 0 


For  improvements  to  an  inn,  at  Bream,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Jones  . 

Morse 

Meredith  

Organ  & Bennett 

Kear  

Heath,  Simmons  & Adams .. 
Dobbs 


..£570  15 
..  650  13 
..  643  10 


For  building  detached  residence,  at  Woodland-road, 
Charlton,  Kent,  for  Miss  M.  B.  Teall.  Messrs.  Gosling  & 
Son,  architects 

Groome  £S13  0 0 

Watson,  Bros 700  0 0 

Capps  & Ritso 785  0 0 

Machin  770  0 0 

Harrison  & Edwards 740  0 0 

Jory,  696  0 0 

Chaplin  689  0 0 

Wood 680  0 0 

Whiting 680  0 0 

Cooper,  Bros 679  0 0 

Vickery  (too  late)  676  0 0 

Dauiel 576  0 0 

Ginger  (too  late) 675  0 0 

For  new  farm-house,  at  Clapham,  near  Bedford. 

James  Eorslord,  architect; — 


Foster 

Moor  

Patterson  

HuU 

£1,323 

1,260 

1,230 

1,125 

Spencer  

1,C98 

YouDf;  

1,075 

Tickers  

1,052 

Carter 

1,015 



1,013 

Potter 

1,013 

Freshwater  (accepted)  

098 

For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  and  ofDces,  near 
St.  Neots,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Day.  Mr.  John  Usher, 
architect : — 

Field  £2,400  0 0 

Nightingale  2,427  0 0 

Moore 2,366  0 0 

Twelvefreos  2,360  0 0 

Pattinson  2,200  0 0 

Hutchinson  2,189  0 0 

Foster 2,166  0 0 

Young  2,149  0 0 

Brown  & Withey 2,028  0 0 

Lord ],99)  o 0 

Holson  &,  Taylor 1,987  0 0 

Edey  & Wildman  1,771  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school,  and  residence  attached, 
exclusive  of  fencing,  offices,  and  hauling  all  materials,  for 
the  pariah  of  Llandegley,  Kadnorahire.  Mr.  E.  H.  Liugeu 
Barker,  architect : — 

Williama  & Jones  £365  0 0 

Potter 348  0 0 

Hamer,  Bros 325  0 0 

Ingram  A Jones  (accepted) 324  0 0 

Evans 230  0 0 

For  shop  and  premises,  W'andsworth-road,  for  Mr.  H. 

Bardrick.  Mr.  Hedged,  architect 

Dredge  (accepted) £460  0 0 


House. 

Mann  £3,377 

Booth 3,300 

Dove,  Bros 3,230 

Brown  & Robinson 3,070 

Hill  & K-eddell 2.992 

Bharpington  &,  Cole. 

Watts 

Henahaw  

W'ood 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co. 

• Accepted. 


Fittings. 
,...£140 
....  170 
....  143 
....  130 
....  105 


2,897 

2,857  140 

2,939  134 

2,800  160 

2,786  140 


Enclosure 

Walls. 

£237 


TO,  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Competition  for  Vnited  Pretbyterian  Church,  Pendleton.— la 
last  WBek’s  Issue,  for  " Ellis  & Hiacaclilfe.''  rend  “ Barker  It  Bills.'' 

E,  W,  H.-J.  V.-B.  W.-W..T.-A  Btrlker.-M.  & R.-T.  P.  R.- 

Miss  M.  R.-Mle8  J.-6.  8.— T.  P.— W.  R J.  L.-Q.  H.— Philaa- 

thropl8t.~J.  R.  W.-H.  P.  * Ou.-Professor  G.— T.  A.— O.  E.  P.— 
Civls.— S.  3.-11.  A.  K.— R.  F.  D.  C.-J.  H.— H.  R.— M.  T.  P.— A.  G.— 
T.  T.— Lady  A.  M.  C.-J.  B.  R.— A.  R.  P.-Hod.  F.  P.-F.  B.  H.- 
T.  S G.  H.— W.  D.-J.  B.— W.  P.  (next  week).-J.  F.  (oext  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  &c,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addrets  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fur 
pablicatioD. 

b'oTs.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetlogs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWEmY-EIGHTH  YOLTJME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (hound),  for  theyeoA-  1870,  w noio 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  hinding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  OJioB,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  ShiU 
lings  and  Sij^pence  each. 

Adveriisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THS.ee  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 


Royal  8vo.  pp.  31S.  price  7a.  ea.  Third  Edition. 

rpHE  PATENTEE’S  MANUAL  ; being  a 

I.  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  espseially 
Intended  for  thea«e  of  Pateiitees  aud  Inventors. 

By  JAMRS  J0HN8ON,  Barrister-at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inst,  C.B.  Solloltorand  Patent  Age  nU 
The  call  fora  Third  Bdltionof  this  work  U conalnslve  proof  that 
It  satiafiee  a want  on  the  part  of  Patentees  and  Inveutnrs.to  waom  a 
plain  statement  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  enbject  of  Letters 
Patent  for  luv.utions  le  obviously  a matter  of  great  Importance, 
Whliet  the  exposition  of  statues  aud  Judicial  declstons  is  expressed 
In  plain  and  popular  language,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  legal 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  contaiuial  contuse  but 
ample  and  strictly  correct  enauctati on  of  the  law,  with  an  ezaiul- 
naUon  of  the  decided  casee  to  the  latest  date. 

London  : LONQMA  NS,  Patomester-row. 


“ ‘\irORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPKOVED 

f T HoaiEs.” 

The  new  and  lllnutrated  edition  of  “ The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
ing  Classes,”  by  BBNRY  ROBERTS,  Brq.  F S.A.  (author  of  " Home 
Reform. ” and  ” The  Physical  Condition  of  ths  Labouring  Classes  ”) 
will  be  found  a summaiy  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
secure  *'  Hesltby  Homes”  for  working  men  aud  wumen, 

” A most  valuable  handbook." — Builder. 

To  be  bad  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Liibonrlog  clsasea,  81,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  ebect,  with  Specifications,  &c. 


This  day,  itrongly  bound,  clotb  boards,  with  numetotu  diagrams. 
12ino,  3s.  6'.  postage  3d. 

IRON  and  HEAT : exhibiting  in  simple 

form  the  PiiLCiples  concerned  in  tbe  Constru  cticn  of  Iron 
seams.  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  aud  tbe  Action  of  Heat  in  ths 
Smelling  Furn.ioe. 

By  JAMBS  ABMuDB.  C.K. 

LOCfiWOO  D A CO.  7,  Statloners'-hall-court,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  with  fine  steel  Porlrait  and  Memoir  of  Professor 
Huxley.  6i.  doth,  postuge  3d. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  of  facts  in  science 

snd  ART.  1871. 

By  JOHN  T1S1B3.  Author  of  ” Curiosities  of  ec  ence,”  4c. 

“ This  tzceilent  little  baudbutk  to  tbe  chief  scientific  discoveries  of 
lb"  pa-t  year  fully  main  alus  Us  reputation."— -IfAcntPura 
*,*  As  an  iLducemeut  to  new  lubtcribeiv,  sets  from  ISil  to  1871, 
wltb  an  .xlra  volume,  18)12  (12  vols.  iu  all),  will  be  supplied  post  free 
for  48-.  If  ordered  direct  irom  tbe  publi  tbers.  Fust-uffice  orders  to 
be  made  payable  to 

Li  CKW  OOP  & CO.  7.  Blationers’-hall.oDurt,  E.C. 


In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
MONiALS  left  at  the  OJfice  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  a/nd  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

$sr  NOTICE  . — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


SatH  and  OtHer  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merobauta. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarrios  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnisbed  on  applioaticn  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adav.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO.; 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ! 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, ' 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c.  j 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS,  ! 

FARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  ‘ 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  RAY-STREET, 

Publishere  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot-Water  Heating.” 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Otbere  dtiiilug  a really  good  ayeCein,  cau 
taavo  a aet  of  MODELS  fur  BOlLUBtlB'  BOuHS,  by  DuUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  tbe  prize  olTered  lu  ” The  Builder," 
No.  1,180,  and  which  baa  been  adopted  by  mauy  large  firms.  Al«o  a 
Modified  Arntugement  by  Stugle  Butry,  eultable  for  small  builders  — 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  Bt.  George's-ruad,  Rugeot’s  Pork,  Luudou. 


Third  Edition,  complete  In  Ooe  Vuluma,  price  12.  8<.  6d. 

The  practical  draughtsman’s 

BOOR  of  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
Course  of  Uecbaulcal  Bugineering,  and  Architectural  Drawing  ; 
with  Seleciloiis  from,  and  Examples  of,  the  most  nseful  and 
geueraUy  employed  Mechanism  of  tbe  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.R 
Furmetly  BOitoi  of  tbe  " Practical  Mechanic's  Juuroal,” 

This  Volume  cuuUtus  lOt!  quarto  pages  of  Plate  Eugrarluga,  about 
lOU  Woodcuia,  and  210  peges  of  Letterpress. 

OENEUAL  0.iNl'BNTii. 

Drawing  luatrumeuis;  Linear  Dr.twlng  ; the  Study  of  Projec- 
tiona  ; on  Colouriug  Drawiuga  ; tbe  iLtmeciiou  aud  Developmout 
of  Buvraves,  with  Applicatlous ; tbe  Study  and  CuDstructiou  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Frlnelplea  of  Shadows  ; Application  of 
bbadows  to  Tuo'hed  Gear;  tbe  Cutting  and  ebapliig  of  Masonry; 
the  Study  of  Machinery,  aud  Skdcblug;  Oblique  Frijecbious; 
Parallel  Perspective;  laometrical  Pri'j..uuou  ; True  Parspeollve  : 
Architectural  Drawing;  Examples  of  Finished  Drawings  of 
Machines,  with  Descriplions. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS,  QRBSN,  READER,  4 DYER. 


TECHNICAL  AND  CBNERAL  EDUCATION, 

W BALE’S  SERIES  of  RUDIMENTARY, 

SCIENTIFIC.  Bl'UCATIONAL,  and  CLASSICAL  WORKS, 
at  prices  from  Is.  to  5s.  These  pnpolar  series  of  books,  now  cotu- 
prtiing  upwardH  of  23  0 distinct  woikr  iu  almost  every  department  of 
science,  art.  and  educatiou,  are  recommended  to  englneer>.  archi- 
tects, boilder",  aniznos,  and  atudeuts  generally,  and  ias  suited  for 
woikmen's  libraries,  literary  aad  acieutific  institutions,  tcbools, 
BClauce  clasici,  Ac.  Lists,  including  now  volumes  in  preparation,  on 
applicalion  to  the  FuldUberi, 

LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Statlonera'-ball.conrt,  E.C. 


TO  ZINC,  BHEET  IRON,  COi’PER,  AND  TIN-PLATE  WORKERS. 

''PHE  SHEET  metal  WORKER’S  IN- 

JL  STRUCrOR,  coutainlug  geometrical  problems  and  practiool 
rules,  143  figuree. 

By  R.  H.  WARN, 

54,  Marqnia  rood,  Oamden-square,  London. 


Just  published,  sup.  royal  4‘o.  stlflT  covers,  price  2s.  61. 


Fountains  and  vases. 

By  ANDREW  HANDVSIDB  4 CO. 

Of  Derby,  and  32.  WaJbrook,  London. 

Contniiilng  full  information  concerning  tbe  cost,  erection. and 
water  supply  of  Fountains,  as  suited  for  tbe  Gorden,  Conservatory, 
Street,  or  Matkei-place.  Jlluslratel  by  tblrty-two  lar.e  pages  of 
beautifully  lithegraphed  designs  Of  Founiaius  and  Vases,  tbe  latter 
iDcluding  tbe  lazzi,  Warwick,  Medici,  and  other  classical  shapea  of 
different  size.  wUb  piices  of  each. 


LESLIB'A  ARTIbl’8  HANDBOOK. 

Now  ready.  New  and  Cbesper  Ediiton,  w;lh  20  Hlustratlona, 
Post  Sro.  7e.  61. 

A HANDBOOK  for  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 

xA.  By  CHARLES  ROBERT  LESLIE,  B.A.  Author  of  ’‘Ltfe 
1 f Constable.''  ” Lif-  of  Sir  Josl  ua  Ktyuoldp,"  4o. 

"We  Welcome  with  pleaiu.e  a reprint  ct  this  little  book,  con- 
slslirg  principally  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Leslie  os  professor  of 
tbe  RuyeL  Academy,  snd  ms  useful  a lae  to  Ibe  young  paluters,  to 
whom  it  was  specially  addressed,  and  also  to  the  professional  crowd 
who  throEg  tbe  numerous  exliibiGons  and  picture-galleries,''— 
aieir. 

“ Mr.  Leslie's  Handbook  is  a thornugfaly  readable  book,  written 
in  an  ogceeahle  and  mudeit  style,  without  either  preteneion  or 
pedantry;  and  like  most  men  who  have  made  real  experiment  la 
tbe  (l.ffi.'ultles  of  this  profession,  and  given  a whole  liie  to  their 
study,  Mr,  Leslie  makes  little  asrertlon  of  superior  wisdom.  An 
emlirent  painter.  Indeed,  is  selJ  oman  uukludly  ciitic.  Ur.  Leslio'e 
book  is  not  in  reality  a handbook,  but  a course  of  lectiiree.  to  wh'ch 
aiiy  class  of  studouts  might  ba  glad  to  lislen.''— Blarfeicood’s  Jfugo- 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle -street. 


. R.  B.  MATHER,  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor, 35,  Wlgmore-etroet.  Cavendish -square.  W,  PREPARES 
PKETCIIKS,  PLANS  and  9PBC1FI  lATIONS,  aud  PBRsPHO FIVES 
fur  the  Profeesion,  at  strictly  moderate  charges.  Quautltlei  acco- 
rai'ly  supplied.  Appointments  mey  be  mide  as  above,  and  Mr.  M. 
will  attend  to  any  commissions  with  promptness  aud  despatch. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

^ COLLEGE,  COOPER'S  HILL.  SURREY.— By  order  of  the 
Secietnry  of  State  for  India  in  Connell. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  a COMPETITTE  EXaMINATION  will  be  held  iu  JUNE  next, 
for  the  SELBCriON  of  FIFTY  CAN  D 1 DATES  for  ADMISSION  to 
this  COLLEGE. — The  examination  will  be  open  to  all  Briilsh-bom 
snbjeute  of  gooil  chaiacter  and  lonud  constitution,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  .iwenty-one  years.  The  successful  compe- 
titors, after  undergoing.  In  the  case  of  such  as  may  be  found  on 
fuilher  examluaii-m  to  be  not  already  qualified  In  pn-fesslonal 
subjects,  a quallfylug  courae  of  instruction  at  the  Collrge,  In- 
dutUng  a practical  course  under  a Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineer, 
will  be  appointed  to  tbe  Engineer  Service  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, on  a salary  commencing  at  Rs.  4,2l>9  (abuut  4201.)  per  annum, 
Ths  ezauiination  will  embrace  tbe  following  subjects:  - 

Marks  assigned. 

English  : composition 600 1 , aak 

„ history  600 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed 2,000 

Latin l.OOJ 

Greek  1,000 

French 750 

German 750 

Nalnral  and  Experimental  Sciences,  liintfced  to 
not  more  than  three  of  the  four  fullowlng 
branches,  viz  (1)  cbemlsiry ; (2)  beat  aud 
light;  (3)  eUctriuity  and  magnetism;  (4)  geo- 
logy and  physical  geography  S.OOO 

Meeb.vifeal  (grometricai)  drawing 500 

Freeban  l (figure  and  landscape)  drawing  500 

Tbe  charge  made  to  a stadeut  at  the  College  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1502.  per  annum,  payment  of  a pert  of  which  may  bo  deft  ' " ■' 
effected  by  anoud  de'uctims  from  bis  salary,  after  bis 
■ to  the  G.vemiuent  service.  F.>r  further  partlcula 
'.ler  only,  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  "" 
m-rov,  Westminster  ; or  to  the  Secretary,  P 
pariiuent,  tuiiia-vffice,  U.W. 

(Signed)  HERMAN  ""■-•b;eTu"eut 

P.S.— Successful  cifmpeUlots.  who  mvy  be  o-rvlee 

exsmliiatloa  to  be  eiteady  qnaUfi-d  fur  the  B.iglnsering  Service. 
Will  receive appuinfmeiila  wltnout  passing  tr-'"-')'  th 
India-office,  March  28nd,  1874 
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nno  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I AUCTIOSEHRP.  Ac.  — SPECIFICATIONS.  ESTIMATES. 


INVENTORIES,  CATALOGUES, 
meot,  neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  li  per  f.Uo  of 
Bwotdi.  Plain  and  drawinga  of  all  klnde  copied, 
enlarged,  on  reaaonabla  torcov  by  FRY  ■- 
Litbogrnpliers.  and  Priuten,  13  and  14.  3o' 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  cnple*  reqi 
tsdu( 


SON.  Law  Sutione 
ilderabla 


A GENTLEMAN,  edaoated  for  the  profes- 

J\.  lion,  wiahea  to  PURCH.ASE  a PARTNERSHIP  with  an 
ARCHITECT  in  good  practice,  who  contemplatee  retiring  after 
few  veai*.— Address.  Box  41.  Pnat-offlc'.  CiHlsl'. 

T)OOK-KEEPffE  and  CORRESPONDENT 

If  WANTED  Must  be  euergetlc,  and  Iboronghly  respeo'able. 

One  who  has  b«n  in  the  iron  trade,  andean  writn  French,  ireferrel. 
Address,  giving  full  particulars,  to  C.  B.  Mr.  Fecks,  1.1,  St. 
Martin'fl-lane,  W.C. 

/^LERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a EE- 

ENGAGEMENT,  by  an  active  and  energetic  Man,  of  thirteen 
jeare’  ixpTiehce,  as  above,  aud  who  is  now  jut  completlDR  a 
sentleiusD'e  mansion.  Hoe  supsrlntend  d •everal  hospital  and 
other  asylums  and  public  building*,  and  is  tboioughly  acquainted 
with  tbs  construction  of  buildings  In  all  their  ditalts  and  well 
versed  with  bul'diog  materials  < f rvery  de.crlptloa.  He  bos  also 
been  aecustemed  toniearu.e  up  work  and  m v.ying  dilapIdiHous 
and  making  speclflcatlo' s of  samt.  Fir»»-cla»a  te.timsuUls  and 
reference*.— Address.  A.  Z.  65,  Fetter-lane,  Ho'boiu-cl'CU*.  B C. 

TO  MASONS  AND  PAVIOR3. 

rpO  BE  LET,  immediately,  the  Labour 

1.  only  lo  EQUAKINO  and  LAYING  a large  quantity  of 

YORK  PAVING.— Ai-p'y,  with  leferetices,  to  Messrs.  PERRY  * CO. 
Contractors,  Stratford 

“YIT ANTED,  a LAD,  to  make  himself 

V V u’efaL  Wages  Sx— Apply,  Shop  Door,  after  1 Six  o'clock, 

103,  Mount-street.  Qroevenor-square. 

T\7 ANTED,  immediately,  a good  Building 

T V SMITH,  to  work  at  the  forge  and  to  >hoe.  Muit  be  well 
up,  and  have  flist-claaa  reference*. — Addresi,  with  full  pxrticjlacs, 
slating  wages  required,  to  A.  B.  Offics  of  "The  Builder," 

T^TANTED,  in  a Manufactory  of  Ironwork, 

VV  a DELIVERY  CLERK,  accustomed  to  look  up  work.— 
Apply,  by  post  only,  slating  ag*,  salary  required,  natnee  a-d 
duialion  of  last  employment,  *c.  to  D.  C.  Msean.  Dewick  * Son,  46, 
Barbican,  K.C. 

T\7 ANTED,  for  a Permanency, in  a Country 

VY  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor's  Office,  a CLERK,  whi  le  a 
good  land  surveyor  aud  draughtsman,  one  *ho  has  a knowledge  of 
architectural  drawing  preferred.  Sta'e  q-iaUacatioas,  ag-,  salary, 
and  references,  to  C.  HoImes's'Llbrary,  Chapel-  olace,  Oxfu/d-st  reel. 

ANTED,  for  Granite  Quarries  in  the 

Y Y north  of  Ire'nnd.a  thoroughly  competent  FOREMAN.  He 
will  he  required  to  undenlaod  quarrying,  the  dressing  of  granite 
for  Ihe  Esigiiib  market,  and  be  able  to  direct  po'lshlug  w.irk*.— 
Addreis,  enclosing  testimonials  and  stating  salary  expecUd,  BES8- 
BROOK  SPINNING  00.  Newry,  Ireland. 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS,  *c. 

WANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT,  on 

YY  an  Estate,  as  CARPENTER.  Used  to  good  J iln  ers' work 
greenhouses,  agrIcuUnral  bnlldlng*.  and  geaerat  J ibbiug.  Aged  38. 
Good  references.- Address,  CkEPENTBR,  Clara  ' Cottage,  Leyton-' 
stone,  B. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  C0NTE.A.Cr0R3. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  enUre  charge  of  any 
buildings,  io  town  or  country.  Carpenter  by  (i  ule.  Good  ref-reoce 
from  last  employers.- Address,  J.  W.  16,  Ed  ward-street,  Hampsleod- 
road,  N.W, 

TO  ABCHITECrS.  SURVEYORS,  *c. 

YITANTED,  an  Immediate  ENGAGE- 

YV  MENT,  by  an  expert  DBAUGHTSMAN  and  SURVEYOR. 
Level  and  nse  theodolite.  Excellent  refeieocei.— Address,  A.  Z. 
Foet-rffiue,  Wymondbam,  Norfolk. 

w/" ANTED,  by  an  AKCHITECIURAL 

YY  DRAUGHTSMAN,  an  ENGAGEMENT  In  au  Archlleci.’s 
OfBce.  He  has  just  oompleted  bis  art  clea,  and  will  be  well  recom- 
mended.—Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  N.  B.  B.MIXH,  Architect,  3,  Upper 
Bedford-plsce.  Ruiaell-square,  W.IJ. 

W/’ ANTED,  by  an  experienced  practical 

YY  Man,  aRE-ENQAQEMENT  as  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN. Can  prepare  detsll  aud  working  drawings,  estimate,  and 
measure  up  works.  Joiner.  Aged  37.  Highest  references  as  to 
character  and  ability. — Address,  A,  B.  7.  B*Ue  Vue  place,  Murtlake. 

TO  SAWMILL  PROPRIETORS  BUILDERS,  *c. 

■\17 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  to 

Y Y WORK  and  MANAGE  a GENERAL  JOINER.  Moulding, 
Trjlng-Dp,  or  any  deicripllon.of  Wood-working  Machinery.  Joiner 
by  trade.  Can  make  cutters  and  sharpen  saws.  Bight  and  a half 
yeara’  reference,— A-ldfesi.  B.  J.  36,  Bleubelm-slrret.  Cbe'sea,  8.  W, 

■\17  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YY  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Many 
years'  experience  on  extensive  works.  Thoroughly  understands  tue 

Addre**,  J.  P.  49.  Paluierston-road,  Seven  Slstere.road,  Holloway,  N. 

W-A-NTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

YY  Builder's  Office,  os  DRAWING  aud  ASSISTANT  CLERK. 
Ten  years'  experience.  Salary  moderate.— Addrees,  A.  J.  113,  Gtsy's- 
inn-toad.  W.C. 

W-A-NTED,  a CONSTANT  SITUATION, 

Y Y a*  OEAINEE,  PAPER-HANGER,  and  wilLng  to  fill  up 
time  in  gisz.ng  and  painting, — Address,  W.  U.  142,  White  Horse- 
street,  Llmebouse,  London. 

-ANTED,  by  a Steady,  Practical,  and 

Yt  Energetic  Miu.  an  ENGAGEME.Nl'  as  QENER.KL  FORE- 
MAN. Jnst  completed  » large  t'liy  j;b.  Well  up  in  setting  out 
work,  making  working  drawings,  an,  Well  accustomed  to  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  Wages  muderate.  Carpenter  by  trad*. 
Good  references.  Aged  3L— Address,  A.  29,  MolUngtou-stieet, 
Aveijoe-road.  Camberwell. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENOINEURS,  *c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YY  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Has 
enierinteuded  (he  erectitn  of  several  iuporlant  pUDllc  and  private 
buildii  gs,  is  a neat  and  rapid  diaughlamau,  well  up  lu  detail,  work- 
ing and  finished  drawings,  4c.  Aged  34.  Will  be  disengaged  In  two 
cr  three  weeks.  The  highest  releionces  aud  test  inonlais. — Addieas, 
F.  H.  69,  Peacock-street,  Gravesend. 

W -ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

Y Y close  bRAlNER  and  MARBLhR,  by  Piecework,  or  other- 
wise.—Addrea*,  I.  J,  65,VlctotU-ruad.  Kentlsh-lowu,  N,W. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TION  aa  CLERK  In  a Bulldar’a  OlHce.  U well  tip  In  prim  a 


lha  office.  Good  

Barrel!,  Maotllng  Hall,  Llttleba 


yean'  experience 
<ce.-Addre»  ALPHA 
ipton,  Arundel,  Suuei 


TO  CEMkNT  MANOFACTOEERS. 

TXT'ANTED,  by  the  Adveniser,  a SITUA- 

YV  TION  as  FOREMAN.  Aged  40.  Thoroughly  under- 

stands the  maniificturing  deptriment.  ha-iog  hod  twenty  years 
experience,  ten  of  which  have  been  with  present  employers,  who 
are  doing  a firsl-cU's  bnelnes*.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for 
wishing  to  leave  present  situation.  Good  references  and  personal 
character. — Address,  R.  F.  4,  Spring  Qardeos,  Charing-croio. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

W-ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VY  ASSISTANT,  Accustomed  lo  woiklng,  detail,  and  corn- 
peiion  diawlngs,  surveye,  *c.  Good  draughlptuan.  Excellent 
reference*.  Trrm*  moderaie. — Address,  R.  K 24,  Cassland-toad, 
South  Hackney,  N.E. 

TO  ARCHITFCrS.  EUlr.DRFP,  *c. 

Wanted,  an  engagement,  tempo- 

YV  r«ry  or  otherwise,  by  a first-class  E-TIMATING  and 

QUANt  ITT  rLFBK,  Good  prsctical  drsughtsman,  and  will  np  in 
builders'  • ccounts.  Twenty- two  years'  experience  ; * even  yearn  with 
Isst  employer. — Address,  R.  F,  303.  Qray's-inn-roaJ. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

W-ANTED,  by  an  APPRENTICE  (whose 

Y V Mai-lerbas  recently  died),  a SITUATION  as  lUHRUVeRfor 
Two  Tears-  Has  been  five  years  at  the  trsde.  - Ad  Ires),  W.  P.  1, 
Weymouth-slreel,  New  Norlh-tosd,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  4c, 

W-A-NTED,  a SITUATION,  as  BELL- 

VV  HaNOF.R  and  GASFIITER,  piece  work  or  otherwise.- 
Apply,  B.  0.  27,  Boston-place,  Doreet-sqiare.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W-ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGbMENT,  as 

YY  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JOR  Carpenter.  Six  years 
experience.  Good  perronol  references.  Aged  34.— Address,  H.  W. 
424,  Post  offieo,  Mile-ei'd.  E. 

TO  BriLDEIiS  AND  CONTRATORS. 

’YIT" anted,  by  a practical,  energetic,  and 

V V persevering  Mao,  who  hoe  juit  enrol  leted  a large  job.  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT aa  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  of  WORKS,  to  take 
■lie  entire  ctaa'ge  of  same.  Fi'tt-cUes  refe'enc-s  and  teilimoalat*.— 
Address,  C.  Ashbniiiham  Eetate,  Cramotue,  Cbelrea. 

TO  AP.CHiTrcra  and  others. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V GENF.RAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLRRK  of  WORKS,  by  a prac- 
tical man  of  good  ablilllea  TeiticnnnUls  and  refe.-eucei  from  pre. 
cedlLg  jobs.  Addresi,  C.  W.  F.  24.  Sutherland-street,  Pimlico,  S.W- 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

W-A-^^TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  tem- 

VV  porary  or  ntherwlee.  I*  a good  draughtsman  and  colorist  ; 

aleo  well  np  in  peraneetive.  interior  anl  exterior  ; and  understands 
tboroughly  the  difierent  stales  of  arebit  cture.  Good  reference*. 
Salaiy  moderate. — Addree*.  G.  D.  63.  Sonthampton-row.  W.C. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  ZINC-WOEKER9. 

TIT ANTED,  a first-rate  HAND  as  above. 

Y V Must  be  a slrlctly  eonfl  'ential.  st  a'y  mao.  Will  he  re- 
qnred  to  reside  on  the  premlse*.-Aoply  to  Mr.  W.  a LAURENCE. 
Plumber.  10.  Merchsnt-street,  Briitol. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECOR LTORK 

"YTT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

YY  PAPERHANGER  and  DECORATOR,  a CONSTANCY.  No 
objection  to  fill  up  occa*iooa11y  In  painting,  4c.  Can  take  charge  of 
s jbo. — Addrea*,  T.  C.  F.  4').  Oxford-street,  Southampton,  Hants. 

rpHE  very  Beat  ASSISTANCE  rendered 

X to  Arcblfeeti,  on  moderate  term*  :-A-tUtlo  Perspectives. 
Oimp*tlti , ns.  Working  Drawing*.  Copying  and  Tracing.  — Ad.lteas, 
ARCHlTSCr,  care  of  Mr.  Newnham,  91,  Lamb'*  CanduU-strest. 

PLASTERING.  — WANTED,  PIECE- 

JL  work,  or  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Age  31.  High  re- 
ferences foriohrlety.  ability.  4e.  Town  or  country.  ShortJubnot 
objected  to,— Addrese,  135,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DaCOR«TOR3. 

PAPER-HANGING  (piece-work)  Wanted, 

L by  a flrs'-clajs  Hand  foe  W.  or  S.W,  district  firms.- Addreis, 

T.  COOKE.  7,  Roburt-street,  King'.-r  iad,  Chcliea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

pNGAGEMENT  WAN!  ED,  temporary 

Hi  orafewdsysperweek,  bya  flrst  class  QUANTITY  TAKER, 
Measurer,  and  Draughtsman,  Aged  31.  Twelve  years'  experience. 
Highest  tesllmonlats.  Terrai  m-iderate. — Address,  SURVEYOR, 
91,  Langford-ioid,  Haverstock-blll,  N.W. 

On  BONUS  will  be  given  to  any  one 

proeurlog  a SITUATION  for  the  Advertl(er  In  a good 
Builder's  Shop,  where  ho  can  receive  twelve  months'  Improvement 
at  the  Bench  before  going  abroad.— Address,  123,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder. " 

A FIRST  - CLASS  GRAINER  WANTS 

PIECEWORK,  or  a PLACE  at  a SHOP.  No  objection  to 
fill  up  time  at  other  work. — Address,  W,  S.  7,  John-street,  Edgwace- 
rosd. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK  seeks  a RE-EN- 

i\.  GAOEUENT  in  the  eame  cspsolty,  or  as  WHARF  MAN.AGBR. 
Thorongbly  Wcli  np  in  office  duvies,  quick  and  accurate  accoautant. 
and  otell  uoderstand]  the  value  and  quality  of  ma'erial.  Aged  46. 
Flrst-clssa  references.  Town  or  country.— Address,  E.  M.  2>,  Lamb's, 
OonrtnU-street.  W.C. 

A N experienced  and  thoroughly  competent 

2\.  ESTIMATING  and  MEASURING  CLERK,  used  to  rxtenaive 
woras,  and  well  qualified  for  a Builder  atd  Cootrocror’e Office,  seek* 
an  ENGAGEMENT.  First-cl iBs  referencea.— Address,  0.  B.  Lawicsi’s 
Newspaper  Office,  Pbiipotlaiie.  E.O. 

TO  ARCHITECTP.Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  twenty  years’  experi- 

J\  B.  c‘.  wishe*  to  obUln  the  position  of  CONFIDENTIAL 
M.ANAGEB.  He  is  competent  to  Uke  the  entire  coutrol  in  archl'ec- 
inre.  qoautlties,  and  laud  and  engineeriog  suiveylug.  HI*  desire  le 
to  (brow  bis  whole  enrriiios  intobnaioes*,  sn  I to  obtain  a permanent 
pLSt,  which  would  admit  of.  and  require,  somelhlug  more  than 
rouiiue-— Addrese,  111,  Office  of  '•  The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  Practical  CARPENTER 

jTY-  and  JOINER  la  in  want  of  a SITUATION  as  OUTDnOR  or 
Indoor  foreman,  country  preferred.  Two  years'  ref-rence 
from  pro-enl  employer.— Address,  T.  K.  3,  Wllson-cotUges,  Eruest- 
alree'.  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  80R^■EY0R3.  *0. 

A THOROUGHLY  competent  BUILDER’S 

ACCOUNTANT  wiebee  to  obtain  an  APPOINTMENT.  A 
' correspondent,  rapid  and  accurate  calculator,  well  up  In  all 
dutlee,  Ineludiig  quantitlei.  Ac.  Aged  33.  Married.  TeatL 


onUIa  and  reforencea.— A.  B.  4,  Chat 


A SI 
I\.  m: 


FOREMAN  of  TURNERS,  FITTERS, 

MILLWRIGHTS,  PATTERN  MAKERS,  4c.— WANTED,  a 
nON,  by  a thoroughly  experienced  and  competent  BNGI* 
JEER  and  MILLWRIGHT,  or  to  take  the  entire  Snpeiimendence 
5f  Macbioery  In  large  Mllle.  Twelve  year*  In  one  Arm.  Firat.cltia 
teetlinonlal'.— Address,  C.  T.  B,  Jobn-street,  Pentonvilla-hill,  N. 


A 


GOOD  JOBBING  BUILDER’S 

_ BUSINESS,  Including  aleo  th»  Plumbing,  Painting,  Paper- 
iglDg.  Ac.  TO  BE  LBT.-Apply  to  F.  W.  REYNOLDS*  CO.  ill, 
legate  Hill,  London,  B.O. 


EOMETRICAL  and  ENCAUSTIC 

TILER  — HARGREAVES,  CRAVEN,  DUNNILL,  * CO 
d),  JACKFIELD  WORKS,  near  BROdELEY,  d ALOP.— P iva- 
nente,  Kccleslaatloal  and  Domeatio,  made  from  the  celebrated  FinB 
Ilaye  of  Broseley,  Unperlehable  In  their  nature  and  of  great  beauty 
n deelgn.  Pattern  BheeU,  Special  Daalgne,  and  Bitimatea  on 
ippllcatlon. 


Gilt  room  bordering.— 

j-lnoh  OG,  7b.  «d,  per  IW  feet ; I-lnch  00,  9j.  6 J.  ; l-lnch  OO, 
2s.  6d.  Rvery  description  of  Picture  Piamee  and  Mouldingi  kept  on 
Stock  al  the  Lowest  Prices.  RegUdlns  to  the  Trade. 

At  GEORGE  EEES’S,  67.  DRURY  LANE. 


TENTS,  FLAGS, 

awning's-  and  TARPAULINS 
ON  SALE  OB  HIRE. 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

No.  69  BI8HOPSGATK  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Marquees, 

AWNINGS- 


fANCOCK’S  INDIARUBBER  HOSE 

PIPES,  for  WATERING  GARDENS.  LAWNS,  io. 


Made  in  60  feet  lengths,  and 
best  make  only. 

Brass  branches,  with  stop- 
cocks, jets,  and  spreader*,  and 
nuioD  Joints  Tot  connecting  any 


Orders  promptly  executed, 
and  lllastrated  price  lists  on 
application. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK. 


T 


0 BE  SOLD,  exceedingly  valuable 


a poeltloa  i 


CEMENT  WORKS,  In  f 

...lunty,  having  excellent  tall  and  water  ua.r.asa.  " .7 

iuexhauaUble.  The  balldings,  works,  machinery.  St.  are  in  ex 
cellent  order,  io  full  operathm.  and  there  li  a large  and  lncrea*iii! 
trade  conneilon  attached  to  ihe  works.-Fot  particulars,  apply  t. 
Mr.  EDWARD  H.  BUENELL,  32,  Bedford-row,  W.O 


HOUSE  FURNISHERS. 

A GREAT  RECOMMENDATION  to  Pur- 

chasi-ra  is  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  obtain  the  c/iu- 
plete  equipment  ofa  Honseatone  BsUOlishine^. 

ATKINSON  & 0 0. 

OFFER  SUCH  FACILITIES : 


IN  Large,  Well-arranged,  Show-rooms,  they 

dlsi.lay  eveiy  requisite  for  Furiiishlng  a House  taaletully,  snd 

D 


-y  Moderate  xt.oca,  _ - 

rawing -ROOM,  Dmiog-room,  Bed- 

Suites,  In  Mahogany,  Oak,  Deal,  and  other  Fane? 


ipHIS  SEASON’S  Choicest  Selections  in 


Carpets  and  Curulns.  The  desigaa  In  Brussels  Carpsts.  Reps, 


A EE-ISStjE  ot  their  ILLUSTRATED 

/A  C.ATALOQUE  his  Just  appeared,  conUderably  improvrd  i.y 
■ ■ mal  Orawlrgs  aud  fulloc  Partlculaii  for  Eatlmatlng  the  Lost 


additii 
of  Famishing 
The  CaU'rgl 
by  post  free. 


had  on  personal  applicatlOQ,  or  are 
° All  goods  marked  In  Plain  Figures. 

ATKINSON  & CO. 

312,  WESTMINSTER  ERIDQK  ROAD,  LONDON. 


HE  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  BATH, 

i ■ 

Hlgbni 


le  the  Pilnce  Com 

Exhibition,  am 
Bath  Fittings,  I 
mng  Basins  and 


Society  of  Art*.  Oreat 
national  Exhibition  Medals, 
ler  Apparatus,  Foroelain  Sinks. 
Coaeta.  Olazed  Bricks. 

- • given. 


^FINCH,  PATENTEE.  11.  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI- 


Manufacturer  of  MATHE- 


TANLEY, 

MATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  to  H.  M.  Qovemment,  Bcleoce 
ATS  Department,  Connell  of  India,  Admiralty.  4o.  Only  Pnre  M. 
awarded  at  the  Kihlbillon,  19S2,  for  excellence  of  oonst^tiei 
Mathematical  Instrumenta.  Drawing  and  Surveying  Instrume 
of  every  description  of  the  best  possible  workcnAuship  •"'* 
dnlih,  with  msny  important  Improvementa,  a 
cash  prices.  List  post  free.  Thees  goods  cau 
direct  only.— Address.  Oreat  TnrnstUe.  Holbom, 


t the  mast  raoderata 
>e  bad  by  ordering 
London. 


T & W.  E.  AROHBUTT, 

cJ  201,  Weetmlnatei-bridga-road,  Lambeth  near  Astley’aThealti- 


WANTED,  by  the  Middle  of  APRIL,  a 

BE-ENOAOEMbNT  in  an  ArchitecL'a  Office.  Is  a good 


general  dran.l 
lefetincee  IT  i 


L,  perspective,  worktog,  de'i 
qiiired.*— Address,  P.  P.  Office  of  ‘‘  The  Builder." 


TO  MAhTER  MASONS.  Sc. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS, 

xperiecerd  Man  In  London ’and  Tations  parts  of  Ihe 
country,  leiks  a BE.BNGAUEMBNT.  Good  carver  and  1(  ' 
cnller.  Neat  draophtsinsn.  First -close  refetencep.  Towi 
couhtry,— Address,  636,  Office  of  ” Ihe  Builder.” 


Mannfaclnrers  of  the  Original  Pattern  Oravatt  Dumpy. 

Eevieed  List  of  Prices  Best  10-iuch  Dumpy  Level,  with  solid 
centre,  complete,  SC.  1(«. ; ditto  with  compose,  9C.  93. ; 14-locb  ditto, 
ll)C.10a.  and  IIC.  11a. ; Theodolites  equally  low.  An  inspection  will 
prove  the  Inetrumauts  cannot  be  eurpaased  In  quality,  accuracy,  or 
price.  Illuiitrated  priced  catalogues  forwardsd  on  receipt  of  toree 
tampa  NJi, — Levels  and  Theodolitea  on  hire.  Betabliabed  1796. 


HERBERT  & SON,  Modellers,  &c. — 

42,  PARKER  STREET,  DRURY  LANE. 

Eatabllahed  40  Teate. 

Every  deECriptlon  of  Otnaiuetital  Decnilon  In  Terra  Cotta, 
Plaster,  Portland  and  other  Cements,  Celling  Cenitei,  Shop  iron* 


J. 


Trussi 


leaeouable  pi 


The  I 


u Londo 


Superior  Plaster  ana  Gelatine  fur  the  trade 
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llow  Best  to  Spend  Money 
for  the  Public  Good  1 

0 serious  a question  as  tbat 
we  recently  placed  before 
our  readers  lias  not  been 
asked  for  a long  time.  It 
is  one  wherein  the  whole 
kingdom  is  interested,  and 
in  the  solntion  of  which 
the  best  minds  in  it  might 
well  be  employed.  We 
have  not  asked  it  without 
fallassurauce  thatpractioal 
good  will  come  out  of  the 
reply.  Here  are  the  pro- 
poser’s reiterated  words : — 
“ I desire,  as  I have  already 
informed  yon,  to  devote  for 
publio  and  useful  purposes, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a 
sum  equal  to  that  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Peabody. 
But  I find  much  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  best 
means  and  purposes  to 
which  such  a sum  could 
be  devoted  so  as  to  do  the 
greatest  public  good,  and 
to  avoid  pauperising  classes  who  might  nob  be 
eligible  in  public  opinion  for  such  a gift.” 

The  notification  we  made  of  this  intention,* 
with  invitation  of  snggeabiona,  has  brought  us, 
as  might  bo  expected,  a very  large  number  of 
communications  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  great  majority  being  utterly  worthless.  We 
said  that  the  proposer  desired  at  present  no 
personal  publicity,  and  we  have  received  more 
than  a score  of  requests  to  be  informed  imme- 
diately of  his  name  and  address  that  the  writers 
might  make  “important  suggestions ” to  him  : 
we  specially  directed  our  inquiry  to  “ thoughtful 
minds  who,  wiHi,oui  persojial  consideration,” 
might  feel  desirous  that  the  intention  should  be 
well  carried  out ; and  we  have  received  at  least 
fifty  letters  from  individuals  directing  attention 
to  their  own  personal  case.  Several  incumbents 
say  a part  of  the  money  cannot  possibly  be  better 
employed  than  in  assisting  to  rebuild  their 
several  churches ; and  the  vicar  of  a living  in 
Kent,  who  gives  his  name,  asks  for  400i.  to 
enable  him  to  get  1,2001.  more  from  the 
Ecolesiaatioal  Commissioners  to  build  him  a new 
house ! 

Patting  on  one  side  these,  and  such  as  these, 
the  result  of  misunderstanding,  we  abstract  some 
of  the  suggestions,  and  print  a few  of  the  com- 
muoicatioDB,  with  tho  view  of  leading  up  to  the 
right  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  want  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  recrea. 
tion  and  improvement  of  workmen  is  dwelt  on 
by  several  writers.  The  following  communica- 
tion, from  a gentleman  known  in  connexion  with 
some  social  movements,  seta  this  forth  fully  : — 
Elevation  o/  the  Worlcman. 

“It  is  quite  certain  that  the  ‘benevolent 
gentleman  who  is  prepared  to  devote  for  publio 
and  nsefal  purposes’  the  sum  of  a quarter  of  a 
million,  so  soon  as  he  can  be  satisfied  that  a way 
is  open  of  doing  so  with  real  benefit  to  society, 
will  be  deluged  with  a host  of  suggestions,  and 
bored  with  attending  to  the  details  of  thousands 

i 

* See  p,  220,  ante.  ‘ I 


of  crotchety  schemes.  It  is  not,  then,  without 
considerable  misgiving  that  I venture,  not  indeed 
to  propound  a scheme  for  the  present  expendi- 
ture of  his  25O,000L,  but  for  one  hundredth  part 
of  that  sum. 

However,  as  a resident  in  the  East  of  London, 
and  as  knowing  more  than  moat  men  of  the  lives 
and  habits,  the  wants  and  necessities,  of  a 
district  which  is  proverbial  for  its  poverty,  its 
dissipation,  and  its  misery,  I consider  that  I 
have  a right  to  propound,  for  that  gentleman’s 
consideration,  a scheme  of  practical  good,  which 
long  experience  convinces  mo  is  urgently  needed, 
which  cannot  possibly  pauperise  the  people,  and 
which,  if  pi'operly  carried  out,  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a commercial  success. 

‘ Strong  drink  is  the  cause  of  all  the  misery 
of  our  poor,’  is  an  aphorism  which,  whether 
entirely  true  or  only  partially  accurate,  describes 
the  feeling  of  a great  many  persons,  echoes  the 
experience  of  relieving  officers  and  district 
visitors,  and  speaks  out  the  sentiment  of  many 
thousands  of  the  working  classes. 

‘Ignorance  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  poor,’  is  another  sentiment 
which  we  hear  sounded  forth  on  all  sides. 
Culture,  men  say, — and  they  say  rightly, — is 
what  our  lower  classes  require. 

The  latter  class  of  thinkers  are  constantly 
bending  their  energies  in  the  direction  of  forming 
‘ workmen’s  clubs.’  This  movement  is  one  in 
discouragement  of  which  I should  nob  wish  to  say 
one  word,  ilyaelf  a member  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Working-men’s  Clnb  and  Institute  Union,  I 
believe  these  clubs  are  destined  ultimately  to  do 
a great  work  in  the  way  of  giving  culture  to 
working  men;  but  I see  numerous  reasons  why 
the  number  of  workmen  who  belong  to  them 
will  be  for  a long  time  to  come  very  limited. 
What  is  wanted  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  publio-house.  The  workman’s 
club  is  this  only  to  a very  limited  extent.  The 
workman’s  temptation  to  drink  at  public-houses 
is,  iu  the  first  place,  caused  by  physical  neces- 
sity ; and,  in  the  second,  by  a desire  for  society. 
He  is  walking  along  on  his  road  home  after  his 
day’s  work,  and  he  feels  thirsty  and  tired  ; or  he 
meets  a ‘ pal  of  his,’  and  he  wants  a quarter  of  an 
hour’s  talk  with  him  ; or  he  hears  reports  of  the 
great  world’s  doings,  and  he  wants  to  see  the 
news  of  the  day.  Usually  all  three  of  these 
motives  combine,  and  the  publio-house  alone 
supplies  tho  means  of  satisfying  them,  lb  is 
true  that  there  are  dingy  coffee-houses  which 
profess  to  bold  oat  the  same  advantages,  minus 
the  alcohol,  which  the  pablic-houses  do ; but 
then  the  workman  has  had^enough  of  dinginess 
and  dulness  all  day  long,  and  he  wants  a more 
cheerful  and  habitable  place  to  step  into  in  order 
to  cheer  his  spirit  and  give  the  relaxation  and 
change  of  scene  which  he  is  seeking  for.  The 
exclusive  character  and  somewhat  out-of-the- 
way  situations  of  tho  clubs  are  against  them.  A 
workman  cannot  bring  his  pal  in  with  him  to 
his  club  unless  the  latter  happens  to  belong  to  it. 
The  pablio-house  is  so  convenient,  and  accord- 
ingly he  goes  to  it. 

Now,  what  I want  to  see  is  the  temperance 
publio-hoQse,  established  upon  the  model  of  a 
foreign  cafd,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a 
pablio-house,  minus  its  disadvantage  — the 
alcohol.  I want  plate-glass  and  gas,  and  billiards, 
and  a cheerful  saloon,  and  music,  and  a con- 
venient and  accessible  situation.  I want  to  see 
the  devil  cheated  in  his  own  colours;  to  set 
down  a palace  of  culture  and  of  information, 
and  let  it  compete,  on  at  least  equal  terms,  with 
the  gin  palace. 

Such  an  institution  shonld  have  its  news- 
papers and  its  circulating  library.  No  party  or 
propagandist  tinge  should  oloud  its  freedom. 
No  false  charity  should  interfere  with  its  use- 
fulness. Everything  should  have  its  price — 
the  drinks,  the  games,  and  the  books.  There 
should  be  an  active  and  pushing  manager.  It 
should  be,  ‘Try  our  hot  drinks,’  in  winter: 

‘ Try  our  cold  drinks,’  in  summer. 

Now,  the  very  best  part  of  London  to  try  the 
experiment  is  in  the  Whitechapel-road.  A 
population  of  three-quarters  of  a million  makes 
this  its  market,  and  tfie  pavement  hereabouts 
teems  with  life,  backwards  and  forwards  all  day 
long.  A suitable  site  could  be  secured  for  less 
than  3001.  a-year  rental,  and  the  good  that 
might  be  done  is  inoalcuable.  It  is  vain  for 
philanthropists  to  inveigh  against  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  poor  people,  and  their  want  of 
culture,  unless  we  place  some  such  institutions 
within  their  reach,  and  give  them  ‘good’  to 
j' choose,’  as  well  as  bid  them  ‘refuse  the 
I evil.’  Edmund  \Y.  Hollond.” 


Assistance  by  Loans 
has  several  advocates.  One  writes, — 

“ I suggest  that  the  most  productive  way  of 
doing  good  is  to  assist  private  enterprise,  under 
sufficient  guarantees,  on  worthy  objects,  rather 
than  to  give  the  money  to  be  lavishly  expended 
by  boards  of  trustees.  I would  first  consider 
what  would  do  the  people  moat  good. 

lat.  As  to  their  worldly  necessities  : — 

a.  Cheaper  and  better  bouses  and  lodgings. 

h.  Playgrounds  for  children. 

c.  Open-air  swimming-baths. 

d.  Drinking  fountains. 

e.  Public  dispensaries. 

/.  Loan  offices  for  small  sums,  for  the 
honest  poor,  brought  down  by  unavoid- 
able misfortune. 

To  promote  and  encourage  and  perpetuate 
these  or  kindred  objects,  I would  propose  in 
regard  to, — 

a.  That  a certain  amount  of  the  fund  should 
be  lent  to  individuals  who  built,  or  were 
prepared  to  build,  houses  or  lodgings 
satisfying  certain  requirements,  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  laid  down,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
3 per  cent,  per  ‘anuum  being  charged  at 
interest  year  by  year,  07i  the  capital 
reynainivy  unpaid,  the  remaining  2 per 
cent,  being  applied  in  reduction  of  the 
capital  nntil  the  loan  is  repaid. 

1.  In  regard  to  these,  as  no  revenue  could  be 
derived,  the  first  cost  would  come  wholly 
out  of  the  benevolent  fund,  bub  they 
should  be  maintained  by  the  parish. 

c.  To  promote  cleanliness  and  athletic  sports 
in  every  districb,  I wonld  lend  tioo-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  economically  constructed 
baths  on  the  terms  first  above  stated, 
and  in  that  case  to  encourage  private 
enterprise;  and,  to  admit  of  cheap  ad- 
mission, the  cost  of  the  water  used  might 
be  borne  by  the  fund. 

The  principle  I desire  to  enforce  upon  the 
benevolent  is  the  enlistment  of  private  energies, 
private  enterprise,  and  private  capital,  in 
furtherance  of  their  own  benevolent  views.” 

A Lady  suggests, — 

A Loan  Fund  for  the  Poor. 

“ Model  lodging  - bouses,  schools,  missions, 
refuges,  asylums,  hospitals,  all  fall  short  of 
reaching  and  grappling  with  the  heavy  load  ot 
human  misery  daily  growing  and  intensifying 
around  us.  What,  then,  remains  to  be  tried  ? 
Surely,  in  this  matter  “ there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  ” to  be  found ; nor  can  I hope  that 
a thought  which  has  occurred  to  me  can  be  a 
novelty  to  the  world  in  general,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular use ; bub  such  as  it  is,  I submit  it  to  you. 

In  reading  that  very  interesting  work  which 
has  just  been  published,  and  which  tells  in  their 
own  language  ‘ the  shore  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor,’  called  ‘ Episodes  of  an  Obscure  Life  : 
a Curate’s  Experiences  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,’ 
I came  to  the  chapter  dedicated  to  the  ‘ square 
dolly-woman,’  a person  to  whom  those  in  great 
want  come  to  pledge  their  few  remaining  pos- 
sessions for  very  small  sums,  even  down  to  a 
few  pence.  The  dolly-woman  is  represented  as 
kind-hearted,  honest,  and  just  in  all  her  dealings 
with  her  applicants,  and  has  thus  earned  the 
name  of  ‘ square  ; ’ yet  she,  too,  must  live,  and 
therefore  has  to  get  something  in  the  way  of 
profit  out  of  the  loans  she  makes.  Then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  by  any  means  a loan 
fund  for  the  poor  and  honest  could  bo 
started  it  might  be  of  great  service  to  those 
who  were  striving  to  help  themselves.  Even 
amongst  our  poor  people  in  the  quiet  country 
place  where  I live,  a small  sum  advanced  at  a 
moment  of  passing  need  has  been  of  great 
benefit,  and  has  been  repaid  entirely  or  in  part. 
It  bas  enabled  a husband  to  undertake  work 
which,  owing  to  the  want  of  some  indispensable 
tool,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  refuse,  and 
remain  in  idleness  ; a wife  to  face  a hard  land- 
lord, while  the  bread-winner  was  away  for  a 
month’s  contract  in  road-making,  &c.,  only  to 
be  paid  for  hia  hard  labour  at  the  end  of  that 
month.  The  idleness  would  have  resulted,  per- 
haps, in  the  desertion  of  a family,  the  rent  un- 
paid, in  loss  of  home,  starvation,  or  the  anion. 
The  plan  I suggest  has  been,  I believe,  adopted 
by  the  committee  for  the  fund  in  aid  of  the 
Parisian  poor,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor;  at  least,  something  of  the  kind  was 
mentioned  at  one  of  the  meetings,  when  * 
proposed  to  redeem  from  the  ynonts  de  p^  m 
Paris  the  tools  pledged  during  the  siege  by 
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artizana  and  workmen,  the  farnitnre  by  atnall 
occnpiers,  and,  in  short,  all  those  articles  which 
conatitote  ‘the  home,’  for  which,  in  hopeful- 
nesB  of  spirit,  a man  works,  and  which  make 
work  truly  a labour  of  love. 

This,  then,  is  my  scheme, — help  for  the  help- 
less, who  long  to  show  their  self-helpfulness. 

It  may  have  been  tried  and  proved  a failure  : I 
know  not.  It  may  be  impossible,— -it  may  be 
utopian, — the  way  to  carry  it  out  satisfactorily  5 
the  details  I do  not  venture  npon,  but  I leave  to 
yonr  judgment  my  thoughts  for  a loan  fund 
for  the  poor,”  which  shall  not  bring  low  and 
lower  the  poor  man  in  his  want,  nor  enrich  those 
who  seek  to  live  by,  or  batten  on,  his  necessity 
and  hifl  extremity.  M.  T.  Faris.” 

We  then  get  a Euggester  of — 

Cottages  for  Agricultural  Labourers. 

“ I have  been  all  my  life  a medical  practitioner 
in  a rural  district,  and  have  to  lament  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  cottages  of  the  much- 
neglected  agricultural  labourer.  . . . The 

reports  and  statistics  on  this  subjacb  arranged 
under  the  control  of  country  boards  are  un- 
reliable. 

The  great  philanthropist,  Mr.  Peabody,  made 
more  than  a princely  effort  to  mitigate  the 
orowding  of  London  mechanics  and  their  oonae-' 
quent  suffering,  and  had  I at  command  the  same 
gigantic  means  I would  make  a similar  effort  in 
the  rural  districts  throughout  England  by  the 
purchase  of  laud  and  the  building  of  cottages. 

My  plan  wonld  be  to  build  two  cottages  under 
one  roof,  on  one  acre  of  laud ; these  would  let  at 
61.  lOs.  per  cottage  per  half  acre. 

I would  not  centralise  the  labourers  on  one 
large  acreage,  but  bay  small  parcels  of  land  in 
different  parishes  after  proper  iuspeotion  of  site. 

Having  passed  many  nights  in  the  deplorable 
homes  I have  alluded  to,  I flatter  myself  I could 
offer  a cheap,  yet  substantial,  plan  of  donble 
cottage  to  pay  reasonable  interest  at  the  rent 
stated. 

I believe,  also,  the  providing  of  such  homes  as 
these  will  stirely  solve  the  now  perplexing  probhm 
of  pauperism  preying  on  the  very  vitals  of  the 
country,  and  here  beg  to  observe  that  our  Poor- 
law  system  seems  wholly  bent  on  providing  for 
panperism  and  not  preventing  it.  On  this  head, 
why  not  establish  in  our  harbours,  and  on  all  our 
large  rivers,  more  training  ships  on  leas  expen- 
sive principles,  for  the  street  Arabs  of  every  town 
and  wanderers  wherever  found,  where  discipline 
in  all  matters  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  the  hast 
of  education  for  such  mortals,  and  where  sani- 
tary measures  oould  be  easily  observe! ; these 
not  necessarily  to  make  soldiers  or  sailors,  but 
the  elements  of  many  trades  could  be  taught ; 
and,  in  many  iustanees,  land  might  be  had  within 
an  easy  distance  where  the  boys  could  labour  and 
produce  their  own  vegetables,  and  every  parish 
should  contribute  a rate  in  aid  as  a prevenlive  of 
pauperism. 

One  word  for  the  labonrers.  As  a class  I 
believe  them  to  be  as  good  and  moral  as  any 
other  class.  I also  believe,  to  make  them  batter, 
a comfortable  cottage  and  garden  (half  an  acre) 
would  vastly  end  quickly  improve  them  ; it  would 
not  make  them  independent  of  daily  labour,  but 
wonld  attract  their  thoughts  in  long  evenings 
instead  of  the  beerhouse,  and  if  arranged  with 
judgment  would  place  them  near  their  employers 
in  moat  instances.  The  holding  of  their  cottages 
should  depend  on  industry  and  good  conduct,  not 
be  dependent  on  any  person,  but  under  such  rules 
as  mav  be  suggested  by  the  board  or  trustees. 

Should  the  quarter  of  a million  be  thus 
applied,  great  good  and  much  happiness  wonld 
be  secured  to  millions,  and  go  on  acoruing  for 
ever,  staying  the  now  deplorable  emigration  to 
foreign  lands,  making  useful  our  best  bone  and 
sinew  to  the  benefit  of  every  individual  in  this 
kingdom. 

As  a medical  practitioner  of  fifty  years’  stand- 
ing, I served  an  apprenticeship  under  the  old 
Poor-law.  I saw  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system,  its  working,  its  various  changes,  without 
benefit  to  the  poor,  and  of  late  years  its  great 
increase  of  officialism  and  pecuniary  loss  to  the, 
ratepayer.  Officialism  may  rest  assured,  how- 
ever miserable,  however  uncomfortable  the  home 
they  offer,  it  roust  and  will  be  accepted  to  the 
full  by  the  pauperism  of  the  present  moment. 

John  Bulbeck.” 
Another  correspondent  sends — 

Proposals  for  a Model  Village  in  Sv/rrey, 
and  offers  co-operation: — 

" The  pressure  of  poverty  [he  writes]  weighs 


heavily  on  the  decayed  members  of  professional 
classes  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  Possessed 
of  a small  pittance,  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
the  almshouse  or  the  workhouse,  they  live  a life 
of  miserable  dulnesa  and  privation  in  wretched 
lodgings,  a prey  to  extortion,  yet  destitute  of 
comfort.  The  luxury  of  a well-cooked  dinner, 

BO  necessary  to  an  invalid,  is  unknown ; the 
social  intercourse  of  friends  drops  off  through 
mutual  shame  at  the  res  augitsta  donii ; life 
becomes  brutish  and  mean,  the  habits  of  gentle- 
folks are  oast  aside,  and  the  monotony  of  a 
useless  animal  existence  is  only  diversified  by 
quarrels  with  the  landlady,  or  visits  from  the 
doctor,  frequently  needless,  and  invited  only  for 
the  sake  of  some  little  cheerful  conversation 
with  an  educated  person. 

It  is  proposed  to  build,  on  one  of  the  Surrey 
hille,  in  an  open  situation,  surrounded  by  downs 
and  heaths,  and  commanding  extensive  and 
beautiful  views,  a model  village,  of  small  semi- 
detached bouses,  of  eight  rooms  each,  to  be  let 
to  chosen  tenants,  at  moderate  rentals. 

Each  house  will  be  the  oastle  of  the  inhabi- 
tant, who  needs,  unless  he  please,  have  no  com- 
munication with  any  of  his  neighbours;  but,  if 
he  please,  he  may  use  the  following  institu- 
tions : — 

. 1.  A dining-hall,  where  there  wonld  bs  a table 

d'hdte,  at  a moderate  price,  presided  over  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  model  village  at  one  end,  and 
its  physician  at  the  other. 

2.  Saloons  for  conversation  and  for  reading, 
furnished  with  newspapers,  a library  and  billiard- 
tables,  and  facilities  for  musio,  adjoining  the 
ball.  A laboratory  and_ma86um  might  be  added. 

3.  A church. 

4.  A laundry. 

5.  A school,  where  the  clergyman  would  teach 
on  week  days,  and  to  which  all  children  between 
eight  and  fourteen  belonging  to  residents  would 
be  admissible,  free  of  expense. 

6.  Pleasure-grounds,  with  croqnet-lawns. 

7.  Carriages  for  invalids  who  cannot  taka 
walking-exercise. 

8.  A dispensary,  where  the  physician  would 
attend  at  stated  times,  and  giro  gratuitous 
advice,  while  medicines  would  ba  dispensed 
gratuitously. 

9.  Fishing,  'in  an  adjoining  rivor,  rented  for 
the  purpose. 

Nominations  might  bo  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royal  Literary  Fuud,  the  Medical  Benevo- 
lent S'joietiea,  the  Theatrical  and  Artists’  Col- 
leges, the  Solicitors’  Benevolent  Institution,  and 
similar  bodies  5 and  the  principle  of  selection 
should  be  that  the  resident  should  be  above  the 
age  of  forty-five,  a professional  man  invalided, 
or  the  widow  of  a professional  man.  The  resi- 
dent would  pay  rent  (unless  in  special  cases 
remitted),  and  his  family  could  occupy  the 
house  like  any  other  home;  but  the  use  of 
the  above  nine  institutions  would  be  gratoiooua, 
except  a small  charge  for  the  table  d’hote. 

Impressed  with  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  a meritorious  and  very  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  from  this  institution,  the  owner 

of Park  will  let  20  acres  of  the  park  for  the 

purpose,  rent  fres  for  five  years,  and  afterwards 
at  half  the  usual  ground-rent,  if  a model  village 
on  thia  plan,  with  such  modifications  as  farther 
reflection  mny  suggest,  shall  within  five  years 
be  built  by  charitable  persons. 

The  situation  is  within  forty  minutes’  rail- 
journey  of  London,  and  a mile  from  two  railway 
stations,  seventeen  miles  from  London ; so  that 
youths  who  are  members  of  a resident’s  family, 
and  are  of  the  requisite  age,  may  attend  the 
public  schools  of  London,  or,  if  in  business,  miy 
combine  daily  duty  at  their  offices  with  residence 
in  their  parents’  home.  It  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  prevent  the  separation  of  families,  or 
anything  that  may  tend  to  give  offensively  au 
eleemosynary  character  to  the  model  village,  or 
may  derogate  from  the  liberty  of  every  resident 
to  regulate  the  inmates  of  his  house.” 

Mr.  J.  Barlow  Robinson,  sculptor,  advocates 
the  erection  of 

Convalescent  Homes, 

in  every  county  for  patients  who  have  just  lefc 
an  infirmary  or  hospital,  and  for  the  deserving 
poor. 

“ Each  homo  to  be  erected  on  an  elevated  site, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  town,  with  about 
10  acres  of  land  to  be  cultivated  as  gardens  and 
orchards.  By  this  means  it  might  be  made 
partly  self-sopporting,  a moderate  amount  of 
labour,  under  a competent  gardener,  being  re- 
quired from  each  inmate  able  to  work,  and  the 
crops  to  be  sold  iu  the  town.  Under  the  present 


system  the  various  hospitals  discharge  their 
patients  before  they  are  really  able  to  work, 
and  at  a time  when  they  require  the  best  of 
food  to  get  up  their  strength.  If  possible  a 
master  should  be  chosen  who  would  thoroughly 
sympathise  with  the  inmates,  and  converse  with 
them  on  their  position  and  prospects,  giving 
them  good  advice  and  encouragement.  The 
matron  to  act  the  same  by  the  females,  and  to 
give  them  instruction  in  cooking  the  various 
articles  of  food,  and  how  to  select  those  oontain- 
iog  the  greatest  amount  of  nutrition  at  the 
lowest  cost.” 

Assistance  to  proper  Persons  willing  to  Emigrate 
is  advised  in  several  letters.  One  writer  wishes 
the  aid  confined  to  the  large  surplus  female 
population  ; and  a second,  to  give  the  aid  in  the 
shape  of  premiums  to  those  who  have  attended 
worthily  for  certain  periods  at  Evening,  Indus* 
trial,  or  Ragged  Schools, — In  fact,  to  send  away 
the  beat  of  our  boys. 

The  Enclosure  of  Uncultivated  Land 
is  pointed  to  as  a great  field  of  usefulness.  One 
writer  says  specifically  : — 

” In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  one-third  of  the 
land  is  not  enclosed  or  cultivated;  the  hedging 
and  tillage  of  its  many  thousand  acres  would 
give  employment  to  our  industrious  poor,  and 
would  prevent  a great  many  of  them  from  going 
to  other  countries  to  seek  what  they  cannot  get 
— work.  Besides,  it  would  add  wealth  to 
the  country,  by  increasing  its  capabilities  of  pro- 
ducing food,  and  would  eventually  pay  a better 
interest  than  many  other  schemes. 

T.  P.  Roseveab.” 

Asylums. 

Lady  Anna  Maria  Courtenay  sets  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum ; 
and 

A writer  from  Southampton  urges  that  money 
oould  not  be  batter  spent  than  iu  the  foundation 
of  a hospital  for  the  members  of  families  of 
straitened  means  suffering  fro  n epilepsy. 

We  squeeze  out  of  a dozen  other  letters  the 
following  separate  requests  : — 

A home  to  shelter  educated  women  while  out  1 
of  employment,  and  the  establishment  of  a fuud  I 
for  granting  loans  to  enable  them  to  renew  their  : 
wardrobes,  and  to  go  creditably  into  new  ap-  • 
pointments. 

Life  Annuities  from  301.  to  501,  per  annum  to  ' 
deserving  persons  of  the  age  of  60  in  reduced  I 
cirearastanoea. 

Au  iostibution  to  enable  mechanics  without 
means  to  perfect  and  secure  their  inventions. 

A fund  to  assist  secretly  the  clerks  of  London, 

Nnrseries  for  infants  at  present  coufidtd  to 
the  elder  children,  who  mubt  now  be  sent  to 
school. 

The  purchase  of  land  for  the  agricultural  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  on  their  release.  “ This 
would  give  legs  to  the  lame,  eyes  to  the  blind, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  a good  return  to 
the  oonnbry  and  the  donor.” 

Mr.  William  Tallack,  whose  attention  has 
been  given  to  such  matters,  sends  us  a number  1 
of  snggestions  as  to  various  modes  in  which,  as 
he  thinks,  money  may  be  used  with  public 
advantage.  We  quote  a few  of  them  : — 

" 1.  Loans  to  landlords  or  to  trustworthy  , 
tenants,  for  improviog  the  dwellings  of  the  poor; 
the  loans  to  be  limited  to  the  amonnb  of,  say, 
half  the  value  of  the  property,  and  secured  by  , 
mortgage. 

2.  Loans  to  townships  or  corporate  bodies  for 
employing  the  poor  on  public  works  (as  in  the 
period  of  the  Lancashire  ‘ cotton  famine  ’)  ; the 
loans  to  bo  granted  at  a low  rate  of  iuteteab, — 
perhaps  merely  nominal,  bat  on  seonrityof  rates, 
or  public  property. 

3.  Appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  suburbs  of  towns  and  villages  to  be  sub- 
divided in-o  plots,  on  the  ‘ allotment  Byscem,’ 
to  be  rented  on  low,  though  possibly  recouping, 
terms,  to  agricultural  labourers,  mechanics,  &c., 
as  a means  of  cheaply  supplying  their  families 
with  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  also  as  a means 
of  healthful  occupation,  and  a counter  attraciion 
against  injurions  modes  of  spending  time. 

4.  Appropriation  for  the  issue  of  prizes,  ab 
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ntervals  (reaombling  the  ‘ Montyon  Prizes  ’ in 
rrance),  for  special  lives  and  careers  of  virtue 
tmongdt  the  poor  and  others,  say  to  the  extent 
>f  201.,  401.,  801.,  and  1001 , according  to  the 
sircumstances. 

5.  Appropriations  to  subsidise  (to  some 
ixtent)  public  lecturers  on  sanitary  subjects, 
ihysiology,  natural  history,  life  insurance, 
jolitical  economy,  domestic  economy,  &o.” 

We  have  left  till  the  last  of  our  present 
)adget  the  cries  rather  than  proposals  of  a score 
jf  writers  who  nrge  the 

“rovision  of  Cheap  Houses,  and  Houses  for  the 
Very  Poor. 

Those  who  speak  of  the  first  while  they  see 
;he  difficulties  and  injustice  that  would  attend 
jiving  for,  say,  3s.  a week  a lodging  worth  5a., 
Jonsider  that  this  advantage  might  be  made  the 
'eward  for  good  conduct  iu  life  up  to  a certain 
ige ; even  to  the  extent  of  free  occupation  of 
'ooms  in  ordinary  houses.  “It  is  a fact,”  says 
)ne  lady  who  writes,  “ that  in  every  minor 
itreet  there  are  some  respectable,  struggling 
people,  who  shrink  from  ending  their  days  in  a 
pvorkhonae,  yet  who  dare  not  hope  to  keep  from 
itj  at  the  same  time  they  might  exist  in  oon- 
lentmont  if  it  were  nob  for  their  rent,  which  is  the 
bugbear  of  their  lives,  and  of  course  must  be 
lettled.  But  how  ? This  is  a question,  indeed, 
those  we  include,  viz.,  widows  left  with  young 
children  to  provide  for  j the  lonely  ones  in  the 
ieelino  of  life  ailing  in  body  and  depressed  in 
mind,  yet  prond  in  spirit  and  firm  in  principle; 
Dr  the  humble  pairs  who  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  up  a large  family,  and  who  feel  to 
save  become  a burden  in  their  old  age.  Surely 
ft  plan  to  aid  the  now  helpless  to  help  them* 
selves  in  their  own  way,  a movement  natural 
md  easy  to  be  carried  out,  is  worthy  of  a 
generous  donor’s  consideration,  and  for  useful 
ness  it  will  insure  a lasting  name  to  him  which 
shall  be  remembered  by  ‘men  and  angels.’” 

Those  who  suggest  the  erection  of  houses  for 
the  very  poor,  call  for  arrangements  much  less 
costly  than  those  of  the  Peabody  trustees,  and 
the  provision  of  two  rooms  at  a rent  not  exceed- 
ing Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week. 

Aid  to  Ireland 

in  the  same  direction  is  asked  for  by  several 
writers.  Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother,  the  Dublin  medical 
officer  of  health,  says, — 

” The  wants  of  the  industrial  classes  of  Dublin 
in  the  way  of  decent  dwellings  are  great.  I and 
some  other  persons  have  invested  2001.  each  in 
the  erection  of  decent  bouses  ; but  the  wages  of 
the  poor  are  so  bad  that  they  caimot  afford  to 
pay  rents  at  all  remunerative  to  us.  There  is, 
indeed,  vast  scope  for  benevolence  in  Dublin.” 

We  have  here  dealt  with  only  part  of  the  com- 
municatioDS  in  our  hands.  We  shall  doubtless 
have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject  j and  corre- 
spondents may  feel  assured,  even  should  their 
letters  not  he  mentioned,  that  all  wholesome 
suggestions  will  reach  the  proper  quarter. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  anticipate 
a considerable  set  of  public  favour  towards 
tramwuys.  The  quiet  introduction  of  this  sup- 
plement to  our  extensive  railway  system  has 
hitherto  attracted  but  little  attention.  Persons 
living  on  the  line  of  the  several  metropolitan 
tramways,  have  rapidly  become  accustomed  to 
the  advantages  which  they  have  offered.  Speed, 
precision  of  time,  comfort  of  accommodation, 
quiet  from  the  rattle  and  vibration  of  the  stones, 
are  all  matters  as  to  which  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
best,  in  a practical  sense,  without  any  exuberant 
enthusiasm.  For  the  first  week,  perhaps,  thD 
daily  pilgrim  to  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
may  be  somewhat  full  of  the  subject  of  his 
improved  vehicle.  ” Saved  no  lees  than  twenty 
minutes  this  morning,  my  dear !”  or  “ Got  along 
so  quietly,  that  I was  quite  astonished,”  will  be 
the  tribute  paid  by  a short  lived  recognition. 
From  that  time  the  farther  compliment  of  a 
punctual  occupation  of  a seat  will  be  the  best 


proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the  many  units  who 
compose  the  public. 

But  the  commercial  results  of  these  unpre- 
tending additions  to  our  modes  of  transit  are 
now  coming  before  the  world.  They  are  snoh 
as  to  command  attention.  The  diminution  of 
capital  required  for  the  construction  of  a line  of 
tramway,  as  compared  with  one  of  railway,  is 
no  less  noticeable  than  the  increase  of  net,  as 
compared  with  gro^s,  revenue.  On  the  four 
miles  which  are  already  open  of  the  north  metro- 
politan tramways,  during  the  week  ending  on 
March  25th  last,  the  receipts  amounted  to  6241. 
for  68,713  passengers,  giving  a rate  of  earning 
of  156J.  per  mile  per  week.  The  average  mile 
earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
daring  the  year  1870,  were  561.  per  mile  per 
week,  or  about  one-third  of  the  rate  of  the 
unfinished  system  of  tramways.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  capital  involved  in  the  construction 
of  railways  has  averaged  34,5501.  per  mile 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  In  the  case 
of  metropolitan  lines,  which  alone  can  fairly  be 
compared  with  metropolitan  tramways,  the  cost 
is  more  than  six  times  as  much.  Tea  or  twtlve 
thousand  pounds  per  mile  will  cover  the  cost  of 
the  metropolitan  tramways.  For  the  extension 
through  the  country  of  the  light  rail  system, 
which  is  another  form  of  tramway,  the  cost  mny 
be  brought  dowa  to,  or  even  below,  3,0001.  per 
mile.  Wa  are  not  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
definite  items  of  expenditnre,  which  will  enable 
us  to  compare  the  actual  unit  of  daily  outlay, 
the  cost  per  train  mile  of  the  tramway  with 
that  of  the  locomotive  line.  But  no  one  practically 
familiar  either  with  coach  traffic  or  with  railway 
traffic  can  doubt  that  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
50  per  cent,  of  gross  income  to  cover  working 
charges,  which  is  applicable  to  the  locomotive 
system  as  a general  rule,  will  be  ample  to  cover 
all  expenditure  on  the  lines  worked  by  horse- 
power. When  these  simple  statistical  facts 
have  once  thoroughly  filtered  into  the  public 
mind,  we  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  much 
of  the  money  which  is  now  dammed  up  by  the 
uncertain  aspect  of  foreign  politics  will  be  turned 
into  this  new  and  productive  channel.  Three 
times  the  return  for  a third  of  the  outlay  means 
nine  times  the  profit.  That  is  a sum  within  the 
capacity  of  a very  humble  arithmetician.  Now 
taking  our  railway  dividends,  in  spile  of  the 
waste  of  a third  part  of  the  expended  capital, 
for  which  we  have  to  be  grateful  to  the  Legis- 
lature, at  4^  per  cent.,  we  come  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  40  per  cent,  annual  profit  for  our  metro- 
politan and  suburban  tramways.  For  country 
lines  of  course  the  income  will  be  very  much 
less.  But  here,  again,  we  have  a farther  reduc- 
tion of  capital;  so  that,  in  very  many  districts, 
a dividend  of  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  may  be  con- 
fidently looked  forwui-d  to.  As  long  as  this 
lucrative  return  existed  merely  in  the  state  of 
estimate,  it  commanded  but  little  attention.  In 
this  country  we  are  almost  invariably  in  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  the  first  two  or  three  sheep 
to  jump  the  hedge.  Then  the  flock  make  for 
the  gap  with  a blind  rnsh.  Now  the  appearance 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  weekly  returns  of  a few 
miles  of  open  tramway  will  supply  exactly  the 
element  needed  to  command  public  confidence. 
It  is  quite  consonant  with  our  experience  in  past 
years  that  a very  short  time  shall  witness  the 
generation  of  a large  amount  of  enthusiasm. 
The  fact  that  the  railway  companies  bad  begun 
to  divide  10  per  cent,  raised,  in  1845,  a mania 
that  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  famous 
South-sea  babble.  Some  two  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  in  hard  cash,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
were  thrown  to  the  dogs,  owing  to  that  wild  access 
of  confidence.  To  what  a proved  retnrn  of  40 
per  cent,  per  annum,  no  matter  under  what 
exceptional  circumstances  it  may  have  been 
earned,  may  lead,  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to 
foresee.  That  we  have  grown  wiser  in  the  last 
twenty- five  years  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
very  prolonged  distrust  which  has  strangled 
industrial  enterprise  since  the  Black  Monday  in 
1866,  may  prove  only  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  a yet  blinder  access  of  speculating  ardonr. 
At  all  events,  whether  enterprise  take  the  form 
of  sober  calculation  or  of  rampant  speoulation, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  before  1881  we  shall 
see  most  appropriate,  and  many  inappropriate, 
lines  of  internal  commnnioation  linked  by  tram- 
ways to  the  main  trunks  of  our  locomotive 
railway  system. 

The  importance  of  exercising  a little  com 
moQ  sense,  iu  expectation  of  this  industrial 
development,  is  supreme.  Again  and  again  has 
it  occurred  to  this  country,  since  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  a century  ago,  to  become 


the  cradle  of  discoveries  that  might  have  aug- 
mented the  national  wealth  to  a degree  that 
should  have  raised  the  ordinary  Englishman  to 
a position  like  that  of  the  ancient  Roman.  Our 
habits,  however,  have  been  such  as  to  allow  the 
conversion  of  all  such  great  discoveries  into 
private  property.  We  have  created  a few 
colossal  private  fortunes,  in  place  of  having 
lightened  the  public  burdens  for  the  tax-payer. 
It  was  thus  with  the  introduction  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery. It  was  thus  with  the  introduction  of 
railways.  It  will  be  thus,  unless  those  who  are 
most  deeply  interested  bestir  themselves,  with 
every  great  industrial  invention.  ‘‘Everybody 
for  himself,  as  the  donkey  said,  when  he  danced 
among  tho  chickens,”  says  the  proverb.  The 
second  danse  of  that  venerable  adage, — "and 
God  for  U3  all,” — comes  temptingly  after.  If 
we  thought  a little  more  of  the  oollective,  and 
leas  of  tho  individual,  how  much  better  it  wonld 
be  for  tbe  great  mass  of  our  countrymen. 

It  will  be  admitted  as  a feature  of  great  in- 
terest, by  those  who  care  for  the  well-being  of 
the  country  rather  than  for  the  triumph  of  any 
political  clique,  that  tbe  first  success  of  that 
supplementary  system  of  traffic  which  we  have 
so  long  and  so  repeatedly  advocated,  should 
coincide  with  the  first  serious  attempt  to  reduce 
to  order  the  chaos  of  our  local  taxation.  So 
complex  and  so  vast  has  been  the  system  of 
collecting  public  money  under  the  form  of  rates, 
that.it  is  only  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  olear-headed  utterance  of  a 
minister  of  the  orown,  to  compare  our  local  nnd 
our  national  expenditure.  The  money  raised  for 
the  public  service,  and  expended  under  annual 
Parliamentary  grants,  amounts  to  forty  millions 
sterling ; the  interest  on  the  public  debt  (twenty- 
six  millions),  and  the  charges  on  the  consoli- 
dated fund  (nearly  two  millions),  being  ex- 
eluded  from  this  category.  The  money  raised 
for  the  public  revenue  under  the  comprehensive 
term  of  rates,  and  expended  under  the  authority 
of  some  twenty  differents  forms  of  imaginary 
controls,  amounts  to  thirty  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  Thus  out  of  a total  national  expen- 
diture of  ninety-eight  millions  sterling,  thirty 
millions  are  expended  by  local  authorities.  We 
are  nob  about  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
policy  of  establishing,  or  rather  of  maintaining, 
the  distinction  between  rate  and  tax,  between 
the  local  and  tho  general  incidence  of  contribu- 
tions. The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  but 
it  is  not  ripe  for  discussion.  Bub  a great  step 
has  been  taken  by  the  recent  proposal  to  consoli- 
date the  numerous  rates,  and  to  organise  the 
various  local  forms  of  control.  It  is  as  a portion 
of  such  a wise  economical  measure  that  we  propose 
that  questions  such  as  that  now  before  us  should 
be  dealt  with.  There  is  now  presented  to  us  a 
means  of  increasing  the  convenience  of  the 
public  by  a method  which  is  not  only  self-sup- 
porting, but  productive  of  very  lucrative  results. 
As  compared  with  the  prospects  of  the  railway 
system  in  1834,  those  of  the  tramway  system,  in 
1871,  are  more  clearly  defined,  and  more  probably 
remunerative.  There  is  little  donbt  that  the 
capital  requisite  will  be  readily  contributed. 
Profit  being  a fait  accompli,  there  is  money 
enough  and  to  spare.  No  great  element,  suoh 
as  that  of  the  possible  spread  of  tbe  locomotive, 
is  absolntely  unknown.  The  authorisation  which 
is  requisite  for  the  application  of  this  stored  up 
capital  to  earn  this  abundant  profit  will,  there- 
fore, be  sought  from  those  with  whom  it  rests  to 
give  it.  The  legislative  authoriiies, — that  is  to 
say,  Parliament, — and  the  local  authorities,  to 
be  reconstituted  as  the  new  parochial  boards, 
will,  therefore,  in  all  probability  soon  be  beset 
with  applications  for  a perfect  web  and  tangle  of 
tramways. 

As  to  any  expectation  that  a provident,  wise, 
and  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
future  will  emanate  from  Parliament,  we  confess 
to  but  feeble  confidence.  Parliament  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  waste  and  mischief  from 
which  all  railway  shareholders  are  but  just  oom- 
menciug  to  recover.  What  the  new  Boards  may 
be  of  course  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  is 
one  reason  for  expecting  something  more  at  their 
hands  than  we  can  look  for  from  St.  Stephen’s. 
The  members  of  the  Boards  will  have,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets. 
The  difference  in  the  incidence  of  a rate  and  a 
tax  has  this  conservative  value;  and  as  a penny 
saved  is  a penny  earned,  it  is  probable  that  a 
parochial  board,  if  requested  to  authorise  a 
certain  mode  of  dealing  with  the  highways  un  er 
ifs  control,  may  not  altogether  leave  out  o 
the  question  of  the  probable  ° v. 

consolidated  rate,  in  virtue  of  a htde  forethought. 
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For  the  persons  who  find  the  capital  to  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  fairly  and  even  liberally  rewarded, 
is  not  only  right,  bat  necessary.  But  that  the 
question  should  be  a [personal  one  j that  i' 
should  be  reduced  to  the  struggle  whether  A 
Company,  or  B Company,  or  C Company  shonld 
grasp  the  profit  of  the  Great  Omnium  Gatherum 
Tramway;  and  this  (which  has  been  our  Parlia- 
mentary experience)  while  the  public  is  left 
unprotected,  wonid  be  lamentable.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  take  place  notwithstanding,  unless  the 
local  Board  once  firmly  grapple  the  idea  that  a 
possible  means  of  greatly  alleviating  the  pres- 
sure of  their  local  burdens  is  offered  to 
their  grasp.  Not  offered,  indeed, — in  so  many 
words.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the 
acumen  and  patriotism  of  the  local  Boards 
that  will  be  brought  into  relief  by  a little  timely 
forethought.  To  give  every  facility  to  tramway 
accommodation — to  allow  a dividend  say  op  to 
7^  per  cent,  to  be  divided  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  capital,  will  be  a wise  economy.  But, 
this  attained,  let  the  ratepayer  be  thought  of. 
Let  him  be  directly  interested  in  the  snc;e88  of 
the  tramway.  Not  only  let  the  rate  of  fare  be 
reasonable,  but  let  the  profits,  beyond  the  first 
fixed  return,  be  fairly  divided  between  the  locality 
which  finds  the  land  and  contributes  the  traffic, 
and  the  company  that  lays  the  trams  and  con- 
dnots  the  omnibuses.  After  alt,  that  which 
the  enterprise  contribntes  is  bat  little  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tributes, Let  the  affair  be  carried  out  oa  truly 
co-operative  principles.  To  suppose  that  the 
entire  annual  charge  of  thirty  millions  of  rates 
might,  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  be 
supported  by  the  profits  of  the  tramways,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  experience  we  have  gained 
since  1833. 

The  ratepayers  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
sqnare,  have  been  among  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tramway  system.  They  have  urged 
that  the  control  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
tramways  are  laid  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  private  bodies,  who  will  have 
no  object  but  their  own  pecuniary  profit.  These 
bodies,  again,  so  far  from  being  constituted  on 
any  general  and  comprehensive  plan,  will  be 
likely  to  compete  with  one  another  ; and,  as  wc 
now  see  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
and  the  South  Eastern  Companies,  to  give  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  accommodation,  at 
the  heaviest  rate  of  charge,  to  the  public,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  general  convenience  to  attempts  to 
injnre  one  another.  The  daily  waste  of  time  to 
which  the  rivalry  of  these  two  companies  gives 
rise  in  the  ill-constrncted  stations  at  London 
Bridge,  and  the  unwise  charges  made  for  the 
Charing-croBS,  Cannon-street,  and  London  Bridge 
traffic,  may  be  referred  to  by  the  St.  George’s 
ratepayers  as  evidence  directly  in  point. 

Again,  it  is  argued  with  perfect  justice,  that, 
through  streets  which  are  already  formed,  the 
expense  of  laying  down  the  tramways  will  be 
small.  The  profit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely 
to  be  very  large;  and  it  wonid  be  unjust  to  the 
ratepayers  to  allow  all  this  profit  to  be  grasped 
by  the  private  companies,  who  actually  bear  by 
far  the  smaller  part  of  the  expense. 

We  cannot,  hoivever,  subscribe  to  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  these  gentleman,  namely, 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
undertake  the  construction  and  working  of  the 
lines.  Control  and  execution  are  different 
elements  of  enterprise,  and  we  consider  it  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  public  that  this  dis- 
tinction should  be  maintained.  It  is  difficult  to 
foresee  whether  the  public  inconvenience  would 
be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  competition  of 
numerous  ill-digested  lines,  or  in  that  of  the 
absorption  of  a new  method  of  traffic  by  such  a 
body  as  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Three  things 
have  to  be  considered, — first,  the  convenience  of 
the  public ; then  the  pockets  of  the  public  ; and 
then  the  best  method  of  raising  the  capital. 
The  first  consideration  onght  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Legislature.  As  to  this,  as  before  hinted, 
our  expectations  are  of  a negative  character. 
The  usual  indifference  of  Parliament  to  matters 
of  real,  and  not  of  party,  importance  may  be, 
we  wonid  hope,  in  the  present  instance  snpplied 
by  the  action  of  those  locally  interested.  The 
protection  and  alleviation  of  the  burden  of 
the  ratepayers,  for  which  occasion  now  arises, 
is,  in  our  view,  a matter  of  more  importance 
than  is  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  any 
private  companies.  Yet  it  is  to  the  latter,  in 
car  present  state  of  experience  as  to  public 
works,  that  we  must  look  both  for  the  adeouate 
supply  of  capital,  for  the  economical  application 


of  capital,  and  for  that  daily  attention  to  the 
actual  requisites  of  the  public  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  securing  a maximum  traffic.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  might,  if  anthorised  by 
Parliament,  find  the  capital  for  laying  the  tram- 
ways. Probably  no  more  costly  and  cumbrous 
mode  of  raising  that  capital  could  be  devised. 
As  to  economical  outlay,  and  as  to  subsequent 
service,  the  Central  Board  would  probably  be  the 
worstmachinery  that  could  be  devised ; and  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case, — if  the  organisation  con- 
trived for  very  different  purposes,  could  compete 
with  a special  carrying  company  in  the  conduct 
of  their  own  business,  the  absence  of  control 
wonid  be  fatal  to  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
When  the  Tramway  Board  is  grasping,  or  stupid, 
or  ill-willed,  the  Parochial  or  Central  Board  may 
be  applied  to  as  a corrective.  Let  the  Central 
Board  once  get  into  an  ill-direoted  groove,  and 
where  are  the  means  of  correction  ? 

We  trust  that  these  very  simple  views  will 
recommend  themselves  to  those  on  whom  the 
decision  of  this  important  matter  will  devolve. 
It  is  not  a case  for  bit-by-bit  legislation.  Tbe 
facts  must  be  fairly  regarded.  A system  which 
has  been  long  established  in  America,  which  has 
been  localised  to  some  extent  in  Liverpool  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  (as  far  as  the  service 
of  the  docks  is  concerned),  is  now  successful  in 
London.  The  most  practical  and  provident  engi- 
neers have  urged  the  propriety  of  its  general 
adoption  in  England.  The  dividend  of  the 
metropolitan  railways  will,  no  doubt,  ensure  this 
result.  Judging  from  our  past  experience,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a rush  to  the  new  scheme.  Rush 
or  not,  it  will  be  very  extensively  carried  cab. 

, Shall  we  derive  the  maxiranm  or  the  minimnm 
advantage  from  its  saccess  ? Shall  the  project 
help  the  poor  man,  and  even  the  ratepayers,  or 
merely  enrich  the  speonlator  ? As  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt.  As  to 
what  really  will  be  the  case,  we  fear  it  is  other- 
wise. Unless,  indeed,  some  amount  of  public 
spirit  be  brought  to  b^ar  on  the  subject, 
waste,  qnarrels,  and  ill  blood  will  be  the  moat 
general  results,  to  the  benefit  of  some  few  dozen 
of  long-headed  men. 

Let  the  local  Boards,  then,  deal  with  the 
matter  on  sane  and  fair  priuoiples.  Let  en- 
couragement be  given  to  the  companies  prepared 
to  lay  down  tramways,  provided  that  tbe  opera- 
tions be  part  of  a general  and  well-digested 
scheme.  Let  a good  return  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  paid  to  the  shareholders.  Let  the 
ratepayers,  who  find  land,  works  (in  the  levelled 
streets),  and  custom,  bo  next  remunerated,  by 
the  allotment  of  a similar  snm.  The  profits 
above  this  margin  of  15  per  cent,  might  be 
divided  between  the  company  and  the  rate- 
payers, each  party  thus  retaining  a tangible 
interest  in  the  support  and  the  development  of 
the  nndertaking.  If  joint  profit  and  common 
interest  be  thus  regarded,  the  upshot  cannot  be 
doubtful.  If  private  interests  alone  be  scrambled 
for,  the  tramway  mania  may  prove  as  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  to  the  country  as  did  the  railway 
mania.  Public  advantage  or  private  pelf  ?— such 
is  the  question  before  ns.  If  the  former  is  post- 
poned to  the  latter,  a permanent  means  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  taxation  will  be  frittered 
away.  


“ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF 
DOMES.” 

We  think  it  desirable  to  mention  that  No.  G 
of  the  “ Sessional  Papers  ” of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1870-71,  contains  the  paper  on 
this  snbject,  read  at  the  Institute  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett  Denison,  Q.C.  It  is  an  elaborate  and 
valuable  monograph,  and  demands  the  study  of 
those  who  are  capable.  We  print  the  intro- 
ductory passages ; — 

Perhaps  in  this  nge  of  iron  no  great  dome  of 
masonry  will  be  ever  built  again.  Yet  we  must 
all  remember  that  tbe  two  iron  and  glass  domes 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  of  which  one  is  now 
on  a much  handsomer  building  at  Alexandra 
Park,  though  as  large  as  any  in  the  world,  or 
that  oval  dome  of  the  new  Albert  Hall,  which  is 
twice  as  large,  being  220  ft.  by  185  ft.,  have 
excited  no  snch  interest  as  is  still  felt  everywhere 
in  the  comparatively  unscientific  fabrics  of  the 
Pantheon  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  Cathedral 
of  Florence,  the  Gol  Gomuz  of  Beejapore,  and 
even  tbe  flat  segmental  domes  of  Constantinople 
and  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  are  made  of 
pots.  I suppose  everybody  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  dictnm  that  a dome  is  the  most 
perfect  roof  that  has  ever  been  invented, 
especially  on  a large  scale.  But  the  cracks  and 


bands  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  immense  thickness  of 
the  Indian  domes  and  the  Pantheon,  Wren’s 
evasion  of  tbe  difficulty  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
non-existence  in  the  world  of  any  very  large 
complete  dome  of  moderate  thickness,  have 
raised  an  impression  that  no  snch  dome  can  exist, 
and  that  large  hemispheres  of  masonry  must 
either  be  enormously  thick  and  heavy,  or  else 
must  depend  so  much  on  ties  that  we  may  as 
well  build  iron  domes  at  once. 

The  subject  has  naturally  been  discussed  here 
several  times  ; and  I see  that  on  nearly  every 
occasion  a wish  has  been  expressed  for  a com- 
plete investigation  of  it,  or  for  what  was  called  a 
Monogram  on  Domes,  which  shall  be  at  once 
mathematical  and  practical.  Mathematical 
writers  have  hitherto  been  content  with  proving 
what  can  be  proved  much  more  simply,  and  is 
practically  known  to  every  man  who  ever  turned 
a flat  segmental  dome  over  a well ; viz.,  that 
snch  a dome,  of  above  half  the  height  of  a 
hemisphere,  has  no  tendency  to  burst  if  it  is 
sufficiently  tied  at  the  bottom ; and  there  they 
have  stopped,  and  left  ns  tooonclnde, — and  have 
themselves  asserted, — that  below  tbe  point 
where  the  natnral  stability  of  a segmental  dome 
ends  we  cannot  oontinne  the  hemisphere  at  all 
without  the  aid  of  ties  or  bands,  or  reliance  on 
the  tenacity  of  cement  and  some  very  great 
thickness,  almost  enough  to  make  the  dome  con- 
tain a cone.  Indeed,  that  was  precisely  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  (without  mathematics  or  ex- 
periments) in  the  paper  read  here  by  Professor 
Lewis  in  1859,  who  says  (p.  117),  “ He  believes 
that  the  real  secret  of  constructing  lantern- 
bearing  domes  of  large  size,  and  others  in  a less 
degree,  is  to  make  them  approach  so  closely  to 
the  conical  form  that  their  section  shall  include 
that  powerful  outline  within  their  thickness 
....  although  by  carefnl  attention  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  materials  and  the  general  bond  of 
the  work,  it  may,  no  doubt,  bs  made  secure  with 
other  outlines  ....  but  that  any  departure 
from  this,  the  thickness  requisite  to  contain  a 
cone  (which  would  be  above  1-1  ft.  in  a dome 
lOl)  ft.  wide)  entails  risk.”  Mr.  Fergusson,  on 
the  other  Land,  says,  “ It  is  as  diffionlt  to  build 
a dome  that  will  fall  as  a vault  that  will  stand  ’ 
(Handbook,  p.  411).  Between  these  widely 
differing  views  it  is  time  that  we  should  come  to 
some  more  definite  conoluaion  as  to  the  true  con- 
ditions of  stability. 

My  attention  happened  to  be  turned  to  the 
subject  lately,  and  on  finding  that  there  was 
reilly  no  definite  information  on  it  to  be  found 
in  books,  I set  to  work  to  calculate  it  for  myself, 
with  DO  expectation,  I confess,  that  it  would 
take  as  much  trouble  as  it  has ; partly,  no  doubt, 
from  my  mathematics  being  somewhat  rnsty  j 
but  I am  consoled  by  finding  that  a friend  of 
mine,  who  is  more  handy  with  those  tools  than 
r am,  and  we  shall  see,  another  mathematician 
also,  fell  at  first  into  the  same  mistake  as  I did, 
and  afterwards  discovered  that  the  problem  is 
nnt  so  easy  as  it  looks.  Since  this  paper  was 
substantially  written,  Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn,  a member 
of  your  body,  has  sent  me  a paper  of  his,  in  the 
Engineer  and  Architect’s  Journal,  of  Feb.  18/0, 
containing  harder  mathematics  than  I shall 
venture  on ; but  even  he  does  not  attack  the 
fundamental  problem  of  dome-building,  the 
thickness  requisite  to  make  a dome  of  given  size 
and  shape  stable  when  tied  only  at  the  base. 
By  the  word  “stable”  I shall  always  mean  that, 
and  aasnme  that  the  dome  is  deriving  no  help 
from  “ friction  and  stiebion,”  or  may  be  con- 
sidered as  cut  up  by  any  number  of  vertical 
cracks  like  meridians  into  those  narrow  slices 
which  mathematicians  call  lunes,  as  they  are 
like  a young  or  old  moon,  except  that  it  is  only 
seen  obliquely. 

Yon  will  find  in  the  “Penny”  and  “British” 
Cyclopmdias  the  algebraical  result  of  a calcn- 
lation  by  Venturoli,  mauy  years  ago,  as  to  tbe 
proper  thickness  of  a dome.  But  I confess  I am 
unable  to  attach  any  practical  moaning  whatever 
to  it,  and  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  modern 
mathematical  book  that  I have  seen.  I observe, 
too,  that  these  and  other  writers  say  “ the  theory 
of  the  dome  is  easy  compared  with  that  of  the 
arch  ; ” and  so  it  is,  down  to  the  point  at  which 
they  stop.  You  will  see  whether  it  is  so  beyond 
that  point.  So  far  as  I can  see,  the  problem  is 
altogether  insoluble  by  any  except  tentative  and 
approximate  methods.  The  introduction  of  the 
thickness  so  deranges  all  the  natural  ra- 
lations  of  sines  and  cosines,  that  the  formnlaa 
soon  become  nnmanageable  for  any  direct  solu- 
tion; and  that  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  has 
been  left  nnbonohed  in  mathematical  books.  My 
object  is  not  to  perform  any  mathematical  feat, 
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bnfc  to  obtain  practical  resnlts  free  from  any 
•errors  except  small  ones,  and  those  always  on 
the  safe  side.  If  this  mode  of  treating  a mathe- 
matical problem  appears  strange  to  non-mathe- 
matical  readers,  they  may  be  informed  that 
gome  of  the  greatest  problems  in  astronomy  can 
only  be  solved  by  approximation,  inolnding  all 
the  Innar  and  planetary  disturbances,  by  one  of 
which  Neptnne  was  discovered,  and  by  another 
the  very  slight  lengthening  of  the  day  in  the 
lapse  of  many  ages. 

I just  say  one  word  to  warn  non-mathematioal 
readers  against  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of 
taking  a round  arch  for  the  element  of  a dome, 
or  fancying  that  an  arch  may  be  need  as  a model 
to  find  domal  results.  A dome  cannot  be  made 
up  of  any  number  of  equal  arches,  but  is  made 
np  of  strips  nearly  triangular,  but  with  slightly 
convex  sides,  running  rapidly  to  O at  the  top. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  a dome  is  so  much 
more  stable,  or  requires  so  much  less  thickness 
than  a barrel  vault,  which  is  composed  of  arches. 
Nevertheless,  a dome  is  “ generated  ” (as  mathe- 
maticians say)  by  a revolution  of  a quadrant  or 
arch  about  one  side ; but  that  means  that  a 
•single  principal  section  of  the  dome  is  the  same 
as  a section  of  the  arch  : an  “ element  ” is  the 
thing  contained  between  two  adjacent  principal 
fieotions  or  sections  through  the  axis  of  a body  of 
a revolution. 


THE  PKOGRESS  IN  UTILISATION  OP 

SEWAGE,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 

LODGE  FARM,  BARKING. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan, 
■was  read  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  on  the  27th  ult.  In 
the  course  of  it  the  writer  said  : — 

I now  proceed  to  the  general  questions  affecting 
sewage  farming,  and,  firstly,  as  to  the  laying 
out  of  the  land. 

The  beds  which  Mr.  Morton  caused  to  be  made, 
and  the  roads  which  he  placed  at  right  angles  to 
them,  were,  as  I have  already  stated,  for  the 
growth  and  removal  of  large  quantities  of  grass, 
and  therefore,  although  ^at  somewhat  greater 
cost,  he  made  the  beds  large. 

Provided  that  the  consumption  of  grass  is 
•BufBciently  rapid  to  allow  the  beds  to  be  cleared 
and  sewaged  without  delay,  large  beds  have 
many  advantages,  in  my  opinion,  over  small 
'beds.  Circumstances  may  make  it  convenient, 
as  with  UB,  iu  many  instances,  to  throw  up 
small  beds ; but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  attri- 
bute to  the  large  bods  a greater  proportionate 
expenditure  of  sewage.  A few  facts  will  make 
this  clear. 

The  largest  beds  on  the  farm  are  50  yards 
oyer  all,  with  a fall  of  1 in  69  in  25  yards  on 
either  side  of  the  supply  carrier,  the  fall  in  which 
is  about  1 in  500.  The  small  beds  vary  in  size, 
some  are  12  yards  over  all,  others  16  yards  over 
all.  They  have  an  average  fall  from  ridge  to 
furrow  of  1 in  30. 

^ I have  carefully  taken  out  the  average  quan- 
tity of  sewage  used  in  dressing  an  acie  of  grass 
on  the  email  beds,  and  I find  that  it  reached,  last 
year,  590  tons ; whilst  on  the  large  beds,  also  in 
grass,  it  did  not  exceed  500  tons.  I have  also 
takeii  out  the  quantity  required  to  dress  onions 
growing  in  lorge  beds,  and  it  also  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  above  qnantity  applied  to 
the  small  beds  in  grass,  although  their  surfaces 
were  protected  from  scouring,  which  the  onion 
beds  were  not.  Mr.  Morton,  irrigating  grass  in 
full  vigour  on  largo  beds,  consumed  5,000  tons  of 
sewage  an  acre.  Mr.  Petre  followed  on  the  same 
ground  ; but  with  a failing  crop  be  reduced  the 
•coDsomption  of  sewage  to  3, GOO  tons  an  acre. 
:If,  during  the  last  exceptionally  dry  summer,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  apply  more  sewage  to  the 
• new  grass,  which  was  cut  through  the  season, 

, and  grown  principally  upon  small  bode,  I have 
not  exceeded,  over  the  whole  of  the  grass  in 
[its  various  stages  of  growth,  Mr.  Morton’s 
I average, 

I The  cost  of  labour  to  apply  the  sewage  to  the 
j large  beds  is  also  less  than  to  the  small,  being 
about  '0128,  or  about  one-eightieth  of  a penny 
per  ton,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  to  •0147,  or 
about  one-sevGutietli,  in  that  of  the  latter, 
i Experience,  therefore,  shows  that  (besides  the 
■expense  of  making  and  maintaining  extra 
I gntters)  less  sewage,  less  trouble,  and  less  cost 
are  needed  in  dressing  large  beds,  and  confirms 
■ what  I stated  in  the  pamphlet  on  this  subject 
which  I published  in  August  of  ’G9.  Should 
I necessity  seem  to  require  it,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  cutting  one  or  more  small  gutters  upon  the 
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“ panes  ” of  the  large  beds,  when  grass  crops 
have  given  way  to  small  seed,  or  of  striking  it 
up,  as  we  have  sometimes  done,  to  allow  the 
sewage  to  trickle  down  between  each  row  of 
plants.  This  will  not  interfere  with  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  bed  to  its  original  form,  when  the 
ploughing  follows  the  removal  of  the  crop;  but 
in  the  case  of  small  beds  the  fall  from  the  ridge 
to  the  farrow  is  ever  varying.  While  upon  this 
question,  I would  draw  attention  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  over  land  having  a tolerably  sharp 
fall,  and  which  is  generally  laid  out  on  the 
catchwat5r  plan,  because  some  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  resulted  in  an  article  in 
the  JgricuUural  Gazette,  on  the  19th  of  last 
November,  to  which  I cannot  do  better  than 
refer  you,  and  with  which  I entirely  agree.  The 
mode  usually  adopted,  as  being  the  best  and 
most  economical,  is  that  of  cutting  gutters  on 
the  contour  of  the  bill-side,  at  such  distances 
apart  as  may  be  deemed  best,  having  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  crop. 

Those  gutters  may  be  separately  supplied  with 
fresh  sewage  for  the  irrigation  of  the  beds  im- 
mediately below  them,  or  the  whole  slope  may 
be  irrigated  by  the  highest  carrier,  the  water 
being  caught  and  re  distributed  by  the  lower 
ones,  in  succession,  as  it  reaches  them. 

In  both  cases  the  word  catchwater  is  proper ; 
for  as  the  carriers  cut  on  this  principle  cannot 
be  equi-distant,  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  bed  will  run  into  and 
continue  to  feed  the  carrier  below,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  bed  is  receiving  its  dressing. 
Any  inaccuracy  or  accident  in  the  npper  carrier 
is  corrected  by  the  catchwater  gutter  below  it, 
by  collecting  for  re-diatribution  any  escaping 
sewage.  The  objections  to  this  mode  are  to  the 
waste  of  sewage  which  it  causes;  bnt  when  the 
gutters  are  separately  supplied  with  sewage,  as 
eaoh  “ pane  ” is  dreased,  there  can  be  no  more 
waste  when  adopting  this  plan  than  attends  any 
mode  of  applying  sewage  by  irrigation ; and, 
after  all,  should  waste  follow  on  want  of  care  in 
laying  out,  the  question  will  then  arise  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  commodity  wasted, 
and  of  the  expense  in  preventing  it.  As  regards 
the  state  of  the  crops  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  hill,  in  all  cases  where  we  have  had  any 
experience  wo  have  not  seen  any  difference 
whatever. 

When  our  farm  was  laid  out,  the  beds  were 
so  arranged  that  any  water  which  escaped  from 
one  set  of  beds  should  be  caught  and  conveyed 
away  in  carriers  for  redistribution  over  some 
lower  part  of  the  farm,  the  possibility  of  a fifth 
use  of  the  water  being  afforded,  the  object  being 
partly  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  sewage  put 
upon  the  land,  and  partly  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  collection  and  stagnation  of  sewage 
at  any  point.  But  this  precaution  proved  in 
practice  to  be  unnecessary,  for  even  when  some 
water  escaped  for  use  in  the  second  level,  it 
became  eo  reduced  by  absorption  as  to  be  quite 
inadequate  to  a dressing ; whilst  it  induced 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  watermen,  and  a 
greater  flow  of  sewage  to  be  put  on  the  beds 
under  irrigation  than  was  due  to  their  dressing. 

I,  therefore,  as  I stated  in  my  report,  cut  off 
communication  between  the  beds,  and  limited 
the  sewage  to  the  land  to  which  it  was  directly 
applied. 

I may  here  repeat  that  whether  the  sewage 
has  been  applied  to  beds  in  ridge  and  furrow  on 
the  _flat,  or  by  means  of  catch-water  gutters, 
none  has  ever  passed  from  the  surface  of  the 
land  into  the  stream  which  flows  through  our 
farm,  but  it  has  all  been  absorbed  by  the  land,  or 
carried  away  by  the  subsoil  drains. 

The  cost  of  laying  out  a farm  to  receive 
sewage  is  a question  always  put,  but  very  diffi- 
cult of  reply,  since  cost  must  depend  on  ever- 
varying  conditions  of  soil,  site,  &o.  It  can, 
therefore,  only  be  met  by  a guess  made  under 
very  wide  limits.  I think,  however,  that  when 
we  include  the  cost  of  levelling  hedges,  filling  in 
ditches,  felling  trees,  and  making  roads,  all 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  work  of  laying 
out  the  land,  between  61.  and  101.  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  draining,  will,  over  small  farms,  be 
found  to  be  necessary. 

The  would-be  sewage  farmer,  in  his  forgetful- 
ness that  he  is  about  to  establish  a factory,  and 
not  a mere  farm,  and  that  his  profits  are  to  be 
those  of  the  former  instead  of  the  latter,  is  often 
daunted  at  the  outlay  which  he  may  have  to 
make ; and  it  is  this  feeling  which,  1 fear,  will 
cause  farmers  to  lay  out  only  small  portions  of 
their  land  at  a time,  in  place  of  at  first  entering 
on  a general  and  satisfactory  plan. 

I The  returns  were  shown  to  be  large.  | 
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Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.  have  published  two 
more  volumes  of  their  series  of  technical  manuals. 
Both  are  portable,  bandy,  cloth-bound  books,  full 
of  folded  plates,  like  their  predecessors ; and, 
like  them,  they  promise  to  give  considerable 
assistance  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  help 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  drawing.  Mr. 
Davidson,  the  author  of  both  of  them,  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  teaching,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  has  noticed  the  chief  perplexities  of  students, 
ascertained  where  their  difficulties  lay,  and  what 
would  lessen  them  ; and  in  these  volumes  ho  has 
wrought  up  exactly  the  information  his  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  will  be  useful,  and  told  it 
in  the  plain,  deliberate,  minute  way  in  which  he 
knows  it  will  be  best  understood. 

The  volume  entitled  “ Drawing  forMaohinists  ” 
is,  perhaps,  a little  more  than  it  sets  out  to  be  ; 
for  it  contains,  as  illnstrations,  some  of  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth’s  drawings,  and  also  represen- 
tations of  selections  from  Mr.  Arthur  Rigg’a 
patented  machines.  Some  drawings  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  explanation  of  parts  and 
processes,  and  Mr.  Davidson  has  chosen  subjects 
of  interest,  such  as  steam-engines,  Whitworth’s 
15-iD.  slide-lathe,  Rigg’s  turning  gear,  apunching- 
machine,  a drilling-machine,  a corn-mill  driven 
by  a turbine,  pumping-machinery,  hydraulic 
presses,  such  as  employed  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong in  his  dock-cranes  and  bridges,  portable 
pumping-machinery,  &o.  Moreover,  over  and 
above  the  directions  that  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  a student  to  copy  these  drawings, 
and  understand  the  various  component  parts  of 
the  machines  they  represent,  the  author  gives  a 
short  history  of  the  successive  improvements 
that  have  led  np  to  the  present  comparative  per- 
fection of  each  class  of  object.  This,  of  course, 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  volume ; but  it  must 
also  materially  increase  the  workman’s  interest 
in  the  subject  of  his  pictorial  effort. 

But  before  the  student  is  introduced  to  these 
advanced  drawings,  he  is  led,  by  a gradually 
ascending  road,  through  preliminary  stages,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  sojourn 
for  a while.  Not  one  lesson,  indeed,  oan  be 
missed  without  leaving  a gap  that  would  be 
regretted.  The  first  chapter,  like  that  in  several 
of  these  manuals,  gives  directions  for  the  proper 
mode  of  using  drawing  instruments,  making  and 
choosing  drawing-boards,  stretching  paper  ; but 
the  second  goes  promptly  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Both  linear  and  freehand  drawing  are  explained  '; 
and  so  clearly  that,  it  appears  to  us,  workmen 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  adding  both  accomplish- 
ments to  the  tools  with  which  they  work.  The 
day,  we  feel,  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  a basket 
of  tools  will  be  considered  incomplete  without  a 
pencil  and  a box  of  instruments  in  it ; and  we 
hope  the  good  time  is  also  at  hand  when  every 
workman  will  be  able  to  make  the  use  of  the 
former  delightful  by  the  aid  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Davidson  says, — “ The  early  training  of  foreign 
artizans  has  in  this  respect  been  superior  toonrs; 
and  in  the  different  exhibitions  which  have  been 
held  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  work- 
men were  to  be  seen  with  their  note-books 
busily  employed  in  collecting  information  and 
sketching  the  appliances  connected  with  their 
peculiar  walks  of  industry.”  George  III.'s  ofe- 
repeated  wish  concerning  the  diffusion  of  the 
Bible  in  the  homes  of  his  subjects  appeared  as 
unlikely  to  be  realised  when  it  was  uttered  aa 
does  the  universal  proficiency  in  technical  draw- 
ing that  we  hope  to  see.  Yet  it  has  come  nearly 
to  pass.  And  when  we  hear  that  foreign  work- 
men are  already  awake  to  the  value  of  drawing  ; 
are,  absolutely,  first  in  the  field  of  competition 
for  the  facility,  excellence,  and  mastery  it  im- 
parts, wo  hope  that  English  artizans  will  neither 
rest  nor  happy  be,  as  the  old  charm  runs,  till 
they  have  also  realised  our  oft-repeated  wish  for 
its  general  acquisition.  Such  manuals  as  that 
before  us  are  the  best  aids  to  this  desirable  end 
that  they  need.  Whether  it  is  the  tracing  of  a 
cycloid,  or  the  drawing  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  or  of 
a heart-shaped  cam,  or  the  elevation  of  a square- 
threaded  screw;  or  whether  it  is  instruction  in 
shading,  or  information  respecting  the  colours 
used  by  engineers  to  denote  various  substances, 
Mr.  Davidson’s  directions  are  explicit,  acute,  and 
full.  There  are  passages  of  pictorial  writing,  too, 
here  and  there,  that  will  doubtless  refresh  many 
a weary  mind.  Iu  his  description  of  pumping 


• “ Drawing  for  Machinists  and  Engioeers.”  By  Ellis 
A.  Davidson.  Cassell,  Better,  & Galpin,  London  and 

^^ThrEiements  of  Practical  Perspective.”  By  Ellis  ^ 
Davidson.  Cassell,  Potter,  & Galpm,  London  and  Xiew 
Yurk. 
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inachineiy,  for  instance,  Mr.  Davidson  preFaooa 
his  remarks  with  a short  account  of  the  ancieut 
modes  of  raising  water  before  this  modern 
manner  came  into  vogne.  “ In  ancient  tunes, 
we  qaote  a passage  o''  this  kind,  “ water  was 
raised  from  wells  by  pots  let  down,  and  lifted  by 
band  ; or  by  chains  of  pots  winding  over  a drum 
and  worked  by  oxen.  These  pots  were  made 
generally  of  red  clay,  and  tied  to  ropes  of  grass. 
They  frequently  broke,  and  were  an  endless 
source  of  trouble.  As  the  wet  pots  travelled 
slowly  round,  glittering  in  the  eastern  sunlight, 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  they  furnished  King 
Solomon  with  that  exquisite  image  of  the  nn- 
certainty  of  life  where  the  silver  cord  is  loosed, 
and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  for  there  could 
not  be  a more  accurate  description  of  the  gradual 
loosening  of  these  grass  ropes,  and  final  fracture 
of  the  earthenware  bowls.”  This  li'tle  Oriental 
sketch  is  as  vivid  upon  the  page  as  though  it  had 
been  t iken  ont  of  a portfolio  and  laid  beside  it. 
The  ancient  manner  of  grinding  grain  by  mill- 
stones, again,  gives  room  for  another  sketch  of 
two  women  sitting  and  turning  the  upper  stone 
by  a handle.  These  are  merely  incidental,  how- 
ever: only  so  many  oases  in  a deset  t of  modern 
engineering  facts.  But,  as  we  have  said,  many 
will  contemplate  a tnrbiue  with  the  more  interest 
when  they  think  of  it  as  a development  of  the 
wa'er.raising  powers  naed  by  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  than  they  would  do  if  inexorably  stripped  of 
every  association  of  ideas. 

In  the  work  on  practical  perspective  we  have 
the  perspectives  of  planes  and  solids  both  shown 
and  explained  in  a manner  the  most  unassuming 
capacities  will  find  easy  to  understand,  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  teachers.  At  the  end 
of  ev.-ry  lesson  Mr.  Davidson  adds  an  exercise, 
in  or  der  that  the  student  may  ascertain  whether 
he  has  mastered  the  principle  of  it,  and  is  able  to 
apply  it.  This  little  work,  however,  is  of  use  only 
to  thosewho  are  already  familiar  with  lineardraw- 
ing,  as  the  terms  and  forms  used  in  it  are  neces- 
sarily geometrical.  Mr.  Davidson  reoommends, 
too,  the  study  of  projection  either  previously  or 
simultaneously  with  it.  The  student,  then, 
would  be  able  to  observe  the  changes  of  form 
caused  by  the  parallel  lines  of  the  one  system 
and  the  convergent  lines  of  the  other;  and,  he 
adds,  the  knowledge  of  developments  will  enable 
him  the  better  to  understand  the  true  forma  of 
the  surfaces  so  altered  by  perspective.  In  his 
opening  paragraph  he  speaks  of  perspective  as 
a branch  of  projection.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  to  be  said  concerning  perspective  in 
its  application  ; but  there  may  be  many  new 
ways  of  laying  down  the  old  rules ; and  Mr. 
Davidson’s  instructions  are  given  with  new  and 
pleasant  diction,  that  has  the  effect  of  conversa- 
tion. He  has  graduated  the  studies  thus  : first, 
the  perspective  projection  of  single  points,  then 
of  lines,  planes,  reotangnlnr  solids,  polygons, 
prisms,  pyramids,  circles,  cylinders,  and  arches. 
The  last  plate  is  nothing  leas  elaborate  than  the 
delineation  of  a viaduct,  or  series  of  arches  in 
perspective.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  con- 
siderable progress  is  made  in  the  course,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  termed  elementary.  Every- 
where the  student  is  urged  to  “ think  ont”  the 
working  of  the  perspective,  and  not  fall  into  the 
idleness  of  merely  copying  the  diagrams.  One 
lesson,  for  instance,  consists  of  an  explanation 
of  the  true  method  of  showing  a stone  cross  in 
perspective;  the  next  gives  the  mode  of  showing 
a block  of  steps  in  perspective ; at  the  end  of 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  a diagram,  as  in 
the  first  case,  the  student  is  set  to  show  a cross 
in  pf-rapeolive  that  is  lyingin  a d fferent  position 
to  that  upon  which  his  first  instrnotiona  were 
based.  All  this  is  most  searching  and  telling 
practice.  When  perspective  is  properly  under- 
stood, says  Mr.  Davidson,  it  becomes  the  gram- 
mar of  a universal  language.  If  this  means  that 
drawing  ia  a universal  language,  and  that  to 
attain  any  proficiency  in  it  a knowledge  of  per- 
spective ia  needed,  we  agree  with  him. 


SALTAIRE  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE. 

The  workmen’s  town  of  Saltaire,  sitnated  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Airedale, 
has  from  time  to  time,  in  conrae  of  its  growth, 
had  places  of  worship,  baths  and  washhouses, 
schools,  almshouses,  and  dispensary  erected,  and 
a recreation-ground  formed ; and  now  we  have 
to  mention  the  opening  of  an  “ educational 
palace,”  as  the  home  of  the  Saltaire  Club  and 
Institute,  This  building,  which,  like  the  rest  of 
Saltaire,  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  & Mawson,  architects,  Bradford,  faces  the 


principal  road  leading  to  the  Mill,  the  source  of 
all  the  wealth  that  has  been  spent  with  a lavish 
hand  on  the  town.  The  style  of  the  structure  is  , 
Florentine  Italian,  harmonising  with  the  schools, 
which  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  a quadrangle, 
170  ft.  square,  Victoria-road  catting  the  quad- 
rangle in  two.  The  open  space  in  front  of  each 
building  ia  laid  out  with  lawns  and  dwarf  plan- 
tations ; and  at  the  angles  of  the  palisades 
which  divide  the  gardens  from  the  road  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  carved  in  stone,  the  work  of 
Mr.  T.  Milnes,  sculptor,  London,  reapsotvvely 
iuacribed,  ” Vigilance,”  “Determination,” “ War,” 
and  “Peace-”  The  institute  is 
top  of  the  letter  representing  the  facade,  130  ft. 
iu  length,  and  the  rooms  in  front ; and  the  down- 
stroke  the  large  leotnre-hall  in  the  rear,  with 
the  gymnasium  underneath.  The  building  is 
45  ft.  in  height,  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and, 
including  the  basement,  there  are  three  stories 
to  the  front.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
a doorway,  with  projecting  pilasters  on  either 
side.  In  the  tympanum  figures  representing 
Science  and  Art  are  being  carved  by  Mr.  T. 
Milnes.  The  pilasters  are  carried  up  to  the 
parapet,  the  tower  rising  above  to  a height  of 
110  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  square  in  form, 
with  a oircnlar-headed  window  in  the  centre, 
having  four  Corinthian  columns  to  each  face, 
the  centre  pair  projecting.  Then  comes  the 
entablature,  and  from  the  corners  rises  a pyra- 
midal termination,  completed  with  carved  work 
and  a gilded  finial,  and  pierced  with  ornamental 
openings  for  ventilating  purposes.  The  base- 
ment is  kept  well  out  of  the  gronnd.  The  win- 
dows of  the  gronnd  floor  are  oircnlar-headed, 
moulded,  and  recessed,  with  reveals  ; and  those 
of  the  first  floor  have  Corinthian  columns,  archi- 
volts,  and  masks  from  the  antique  forming  the 
key-stones.  Flat  balustrades  under  each  window 
of  this  story  form  an  additional  enrichment. 

Internally,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
render  the  building  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  great  feature  of  the  Institute,  in  an 
architeotnral  point  of  view,  being  the  light  and 
cheerful  appearance  of  the  rooms,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  various  porposes  intended, 
snoh  as  lecture-halls,  gymnasium,  rifle-corps 
armoury,  school  of  art,  billiard-room,  &c. 

The  cost  of  this  building  will  be  upwards  of 
23,0001.  Compared  wiih  the  accommodation,  the 
fees  to  members  are  merely  nominal.  Men  above 
twenty.one  pay  2s.  per  quarter ; above  eighteen 
and  under  twenty-one,  Is.  6d. ; above  thirteen 
and  under  eighteen,  la. ; women  above  eighteen, 
who  will  have  the  advantage  of  sowing-classes. 
Is. ; and  girls,  above  thirteen  and  under  eighteen, 
6d.  The  large  hall  will  be  used  for  general 
public  purposes  besides  those  specially  apper- 
taining to  the  Institute,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
are  to  be  let  at  a very  small  sum  for  the  meet- 
ings of  friendly  and  benefit  societies,  in  order  to 
induce  these  people  to  refrain  from  meeting  at 
pnblic-hoases,  a provision  that  has  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  operatives. 

In  the  recreation  ground,  which  is  approaching 
completion,  the  people  of  Saltaire  have  the  means 
of  healthful  relaxation  in  capacious  cricket- 
grounds,  with  croquet  for  the  gentler  sex;  the 
erection  of  a boat-house  and  the  widening  of  the 
river  Aire  affords  the  opportunity  of  boating  and 
bathing.  In  the  allotment  gardens  is  occupation 
for  those  whose  tastes  run  in  that  direction ; 
baths  and  washhouses  supply  the  requirements 
of  health  and  cleanliness;  the  almshouses  fur- 
nish a pleasant  home  for  the  aged,  and  in  the 
dispensary  the  sick  are  cared  for;  the  lustitute 
gives  the  means  of  mental  and  physical  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  day  soboola  the  ednoation  of 
the  young  ia  conducted.  There  is  no  public- 
house  in  the  town.  The  people  have  good  dwel- 
lings,and  the  streets  are  welldrained  and  lighted. 
In  the  cooking  depot  food  can  be  pnrehased  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  be  eaten  in  a comfortable  room  ; 
the  annual  flower-show  and  its  accompanyiug 
prizes  encourage  a taste  for  floriculture  and 
horticnltnre.  All  this  and  more  has  sprung 
from  the  benevolent  wish  of  the  founder  bo  share 
a portion  of  his  wealth  in  the  promotion  of  the 
moral,  social,  physical,  and  religious  well-being 
of  his  workpeople. 


Sritlsh  Archaeological  Association. — 

The  congress  of  the  present  year  will  be  held  at 
Woymontb,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Medleycott,  bart.  It  is  expected  that  the  locality, 
overflowing  as  it  is  with  Roman  as  well  as 
more  recent  remains,  will  yield  highly  interesting 
results. 


NORTHUMBERL.\ND  HOUSE, 

STRAND. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ALTER.^TIONS  IIAKING  IN  1749  50. 

As  it  is  not  often  that  a contemporaneous 
description  of  a building  is  met  with,  I have 
ventured  to  send  you  the  accompanying  extracts 
(from  a printed  transcript)  of  accounts  of  alfce-  | 
rations  then  being  made  at  Northampton  (now 
Northumberland)  House,  in  the  Strand.  They 
seem  to  have  escaped  Peter  Cunningham’s 
researches  for  his  “ Handbook  to  London,  1850, 
and  they  settle  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  fa9ad8,  a point  sometimea  in  dispute  : — 

" Letter  from  the  Qountesi  of  Hertford,  afterwards 

Duchess  of  Somerset,  to  Lady  Luxborough. 

‘ Piercy  Lodge 

reituated  near  Colnebrook,  as  appears  from  a 
Inter  letter],  June  17,  1710. 

Dear  Madam,— Yonr  Ladyship  bids  me  gire  yon  an 

acconut  of  nhat  alterations  we  ace  making  at  proient,  but 

I feel  myself  mneh  less  able  to  describe  the  fabric  and 
furniture  of  a palace  than  a hermitage  ; and  while  I am  | 
atteeding  to  all  my  Lord’s  designs  there,  I fancy  I am  no  ; 
better  acquainted  with  the  effect  it  will  produce  than  a 
person  would  be  with  the  beauty  of  a pitce  of  tapestry  | 
who  saw  only  the  wrong  side  of  it.  My  Lord  will  do  a ,i 
good  deal  to  the  front  of  the  house,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  less  like  a prison;  ho  bn'lds  a new  wing  on  the- 
right-hand  side  of  the  garden,  which  will  containalibrary, 
bed-ebsmber,  dressing-room,  and  a waiting-room.  1 .| 
think  I told  you  that  all  the  sashes,  doors,  and  ceilings,  in  i| 
both  apartment?,  must  be  [entirely  new,  and  the  floors  in  j 
my  Lord’s  ; the  staircase  is  very  noble,  but  will  require  as  1 
large  a lanthorn  to  light  it  as  that  at  Houghton,  so  much  . 
celebrated  in  the  newepapera.  The  chimneypiecea  in 
both  apartments  are  to  be  all  new,  and  some  of  them  very  ■( 
expensive ; the  drangbts  are  mighty  pretty.  My  Lord's  • 
bed  on  the  ground  floor  ia  crimson  damask,  with  tapestry  '■ 
hangings ; the  next  room  is  furnished  with  green  damask,  . 
on  purpose  to  set  off  liia  pictures;  the  next  with  a set  of  i 
very  flne  old  bangings  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  horse-  •' 
manship,  with  his  own  picture  on  horseback,  as  big  as 
life  ; and,  now  they  are  clean,  looking  neat,  as  when  new.  • 
The  parlour  to  be  bung  with  some  very  good  pictures  ; 
abore  stairs,  the  great  waiting-room,  with  Saxon  greeft  i' 
oloth  chairs  with  gilt  nails,  and  green  lutestring  window-  : 
cunains,  marble  table,  and  large  glass  between  the  win-  ; 
dows ; first  drawing-room,  now  crimson  damask  wiil>  . 
lutestring  window- curtains,  two  very  flue  Jspsn  tables 
and  glasses  between  the  windows,  with  carvM  and  gUt  , 
frames;  inner  drawing-room,  tapestry  haiigirgs  with  h 
smalt  figures,  very  pretty  and  as  fresh  as  new.  He  lays  I 
two  rooms  together  in  ttie  right  wing  of  the  court,  an  the  i 
ground-floor,  in  order  to  make  a chapel,  with  a Gothic- 
wainscot,  ceiling,  and  painted  windows;  there  is  to  be  a 
Dutch  stove  in  it,  which  ia  so  contrived  as  to  represent  a 
tomb  with  an  urn  upon  it.  The  court  is  to  be  paved  and 
the  footway  altered;  and  my  Lord  is  in  treaty  for  nine  .. 
houses  on  the  other  aide  of  the  way,  in  order  to  pull  them  j 
down  and  build  stables  (for  there  are  none  belonging  to  'i 
the  house),  whose  gates  are  intended  to  open  dirt-otl(yl| 
against  those  of  the  court ; if  he  can  agree  for  this  pur- 
chase, he  will  widen  the  sTeet  in  that  part  about  8 ft.  i 
Now,  dear  madam,  I have  obeyed  yon  in  the  best  manner  I • 
am  able ; but,  upon  looking  back  into  my  letter,  I find  I have  ' 
forgot  my  bedchamber,  dressing-room,  and  closet,  wliich,  1 
one  would  think,  should  not  appear  least  interesting  to  i, 
myself;  the  first  of  these  is  to  have  a new  bed-hanging, , 
and  chairs  of  cr  mson  queen’s  damask;  the  dressiug-; 
room,  which  has  two  large  sashes,  will  have  tapestry-j 
hangings  and  green  damask  chairs;  the  closet,  which  i*f 
small,  and  has  only  one  sash  exactly  facing  the  chimney,  V 
furnished  with  painted  pap“r;  the  chimneypiece  in  thei 
dressing-room  is  to  be  of  statuary  marble  and  giallo 
Siering ; and  just  in  tbe  front  of  it  the  fable  of  the  storkrl 
inviting  the  for  to  dinner,  very  neatly  carved.  There  is 
another  little  waiting-room  at  this  end  of  the  8parlm“nt,i| 
for  the  groom  ol  the  chambers  to  be  in,  in  the  moraing,-; 
or.  when  I am  not  in  form,  in  the  evening. 

To  return  to  my  bergerie.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  it 
this  summer,  nor  have  I the  heart  to  propose  anvthiog,. 
for  I am  actually  frightened  with  the  sum  my  Lord  is  laying: 
out  about  Northumberland  House;  and  I find,  by  living! 
long  in  strait  circumstances,  one  contracts  a nstrowness  of' 
mind  which  makes  Uunebing  out  at  once  into  great  expense:' 
not  appear  so  desirable  as  it  would  be  thought  by  youDfW 
gay  people."  .... 

In  another  letter,  dated  January  21,  171'9  50, i 
the  same  lady  (then  become  Dachese  of  Somerset)! 
writes, — 

“Our  servants  and  goods  have  all  been  removed  tot 
Northumberland  House,  since  before  Michaelmas,  bu6 
when  we  shall  get  into  it  ourselves  ia  yet  among  thei; 
secrets  of  fate,  it  is  still  bid  with  scaffolds  towards  the'.i 
street,  but  by  the  plan  and  the  little  I could  see  of  it  whecit 
I was  in  London,  on  the  king's  birthday,  it  will  be  very 
handsome,  and  indeed  it  should  : my  Lord  destined  terl 
thousand  pounds  for  the  alterations;  but  I believe  he  has 
by  this  time  experienced  that  he  deceived  himself  at  uo4 
setting  it  at  above  double  ; for  though  the  house  itself  wik 
not  cost,  perhaps,  above  fourteeu  thousand  pounds,  yet 
the  bouses, he  has  purchased,  in  order  to  widen  the  street 
and  build  his  stables,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Duke  o: 
Cliacdos's  grant  for  8cotland-yard,  which  he  ia  in  treats 
for,  in  order  to  carry  down  his  garden,  and  open  a vies 
ffem  his  house  to  the  Thames,  will  cost  at  least  as  mud 
more.  Meantime,  you  may  guess  my  poor  bergerie  hai 
been  neglected."  .... 

Reniar'ks. 

A very  fine  large  folio  plate  of  the  fiont  nex?i 
the  Strand  wae  published  by  T.  Jefferys,  Feb.  2-t 
1752;  it  IB  printed  in  a light  brown  ink,  anc 
has  the  names  of  “Daniel  Garrett,  ai‘.,”  and 
“ J,  June, /ec.”  On  the  frontispiece,  under  tht 
lion,  are  tbe  letters  ALG  : D : S 1749  C : N! 
REST;  and  again,  below  them,  large  initial  letterf' 
of  A S and  P N,  conjoined;  all  these  moB 
probably  still  exist.  This  portal  is  said  to  bavu 
been  ccmplele’y  destroyed  by  fire,  March  18tb 
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1780.  Even  the  BitiZcZer,  in  1851  (ix.,  311),  printed 
“ All  that  is  old  of  the  bnilding  we  now  see  is 
the  ourions  faijade  next  the  Strand,  surmounted 
by  the  lion  of  the  Peroys.  Along  the  front 
originally  there  was  a border  of  capital  letters 
instead  of  the  present  ugly  parapet.”  I do  not 
remember  having  seen  any  engraving  of  the 
facade  of  1619,  though  Cunningham  mentions 

a drawing  by  Vertue  in  the  posseesion  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wellesley,  D.D., Principal  ofNewInn 
Hall,  Oxford  : it  deserves  to  be  engraved.” 

This  Daniel  Garrett,  who  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  have  designed  this  new  fa9ade,  is 
probably  the  same  Daniel  Garrett,  the  author  of 
the  work  entitled  ” Designs  for  Farmhonses,  &o., 
in  York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Bishopriok  of  Durham,”  fob, 
Loudon,  1772,  third  edition  ; the  two  first  being, 
perhaps,  dated  1733  and  1750 : and  this  is  all 
the  particulars  gathered  respecting  him. 

The  notice  of  painted  paper  as  a decoration 
carries  one  back  to  the  early  days  of  paper- 
hangings. 

The  mention  of  the  “ lanthorn  ” to  light  the 
staircase  is  somewhat  obscure.  At  first,  I 
thought  a “lantern  light”  was  meant;  and,  on 
looking  at  the  sections  of  the  staircase  (25  ft.  by 
31  ft.)  at  Houghton  (designed  by  Ripley),  in  the 
folio  work  upon  that  residence,  published  in 
1760,  they  exhibit  au  unusual  arrangement  of 
lighting  fbr  that  period.  There  is  very  little 
description  given  of  the  apartments ; it  was 
only  by  obanoe  that  a passage  presented  itself, 
under  “ the  Hall,”  stating  that  “ from  the  ceiliag 
hangs  a lantern  for  eighteen  candles,  of  copper 
gilt.”  This  elucidated  the  two  following  passages 
in  the  work  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken. 
First,  “ The  lanthorn  at  Houghton  appears  to 
have  been  a favourite  object  of  Tory  satire  at 
the  time ; ” and  second,  a letter  from  Gray, 
the  poet,  dated  1737,  who  remarks,  “ We  have 
hardly  anybody  in  the  parish  but  knows  exactly 
the  dimensions  of  the  ball  and  saloon  at  Hough- 
ton, and  begin  to  believe  that  the  lanthorn  is 
not  so  great  a consumer  of  the  fat  of  the  land  as 
disaffected  persons  have  said."  This  evidently 
refers  to  a chandelier,  and  not  to  a skylight. 
The  hall  is  a cube  of  40  ft. ; and  the  saloon  is 
40  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Wyatt  Papwoetq. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AT  ABERDEEN. 


The  <S'co£swian  of  the  7th  inst.  gives  an  account 
of  a most  successful  experiment  in  sewage  irri- 
gation carried  ont  last  season  at  Aberdeen.  The 
land  put  under  irrigation  is  situated  a little  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  and  belongs  to  the  late 
■Colonel  Knight  Erskine’s  representatives.  The 
Police  Commissioners  of  Aberdeen  are  under 
agreement  with  the  said  representatives  to 
supply  the  sewage  of  the  city  for  nineteen  years 
at  the  rate  of  51.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  the 
■extent  of  land  cultivated,  the  maximum  quantity 
of  sewage  being  fixed  at  5,000  tons  per  annum 
per  acre.  The  whole  of  the  land  capable  of  this 
mode  of  irrigation  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres. 
It  has  a pretty  uniform  slope,  and  is  therefore 
well  adopted  for  irrigation. 

The  land  experimented  upon  last  season  was 
11a.  3r.  2p.,  and  was  apportioned  as  to  crops  as 
follows  : — 


Date  of  Sowing. 
1870. 

April  21  

May  10 

„ 12-18  ... 

„ 19- June  1 

June  9-13 

„ 10 


Crops.  Extent. 

a.  r.  p. 

Qraas,  with  miitore  of  here  3 3 18 

^ , .,  1 0 13 

Carrots,  beet,  parsnips,  and 

mangold 2 10 

Potatoes  2 10 

Strawberries  10  0 

Turnips i i 3 

Cabbages  and  kale 0 0 27 


Total 11  3 20 

The  land  in  question  is  dry,  the  subsoil  being 
flandy  and  gravelly,  resting  mostly  on  a hard 
pan.  The  sewage  is  brought  from  the  city  to 
the  fields  by  a brick  sewer,  which  terminates 
in  a covered  settling-tank.  Thence  it  passes 
through  a 2 ft.  pipe  to  a system  of  carrier 
drains,  24  in.  deep  by  15  in.  wide,  and  catch- 
water  drains,  12  in.  deep  by  15  in.  wide.  The 
sewage,  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure, 
flowed  over  the  land,  aided  by  the  lie  of  the 
ground,  most  sweetly ; and  the  catch-water 
drains  conveyed  the  exhausted  sewage  in  a 
remarkably  pure  state  into  a “burn”  which 
flows  into  the  sea.  The  sewage  was  let  on  about 
a dozen  times  during  the  season,  for  about  forty- 
eight  hours  at  a time. 

The  grasses  sown  were  Italian  and  Ayrshire 
rye-grasses,  and  a mixture  of  natural  grasses. 


The  mixtnre  of  here  was  about  a bnshel  per  acre. 
The  first  crop  was  reaped  on  the  2ad  of  July, 
seventy-two  days  after  sowing;  the  second  on 
the  6th  of  August ; the  third  on  the  10th  of 
September ; and  the  fourth,  sheep  were  turned 
on  to  eat  it  off.  The  first  cutting  weighed 
14J^  tons  per  acre,  the  second  over  this,  the  third 
was  lighter  than  the  first,  and  the  fourth  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  third.  The  turnips,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  mangold?  were  heavy  crops,  of 
first-rate  quality.  The  beet  was  good,  parsnips 
fair,  cabbage  poor,  owing  to  canker  at  the  roots, 
and  kale  splendid. 

The  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crops 
sold  well,  and  the  yield  of  the  crops  will  be  fully 
201.  per  acre,  as  compared  with,  perhaps,  71.  per 
acre  from  the  same  land  under  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion. These  resnlts  were  attained  under  dii- 
advantages  from  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
grass  produced  from  sewage,  from  an  unfavour- 
able spring,  and  from  lata  sowing,  owing  to  delay 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  irrigation. 

Enconraged  by  these  results,  32^  acres  addi- 
tional land  are  being  prepared  for  irrigation,  the 
land  lying  favourable  for  the  sewage  to  gravitate 
over  it.  Sowing  will  be  commenced  directly  the 
irrigation  drains  and  the  connecting  link  to  the 
settling-tank  a'e  made.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
laud  will  be  sown  with  rye-grass  and  oats,  not 
here,  which  was  found  last  season  to  be  too 
strong.  The  experiment  this  season  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

The  simple  and  natural  process  of  irrigation 
above  described  confirms  the  evidence  already 
obtained  as  to  the  success  of  sewage  irrigation; 
and  it  shonld  be  added,  that  the  process  is 
attended  with  no  bad  effect  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

To  the  farmer  the  above  experiment  is  most 
encouraging.  What  prevents  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  from  beiug  pub  under 
sewage  irrigation?  An  ample  supply  of  sewage 
for  the  purpose  is  continually  flowing  from  the 
metropolis  into  the  Thames  near  Barkiog  and 
Erith.  Were  this  sewage  to  be  pumped  into 
pipes  laid  from  the  reservoir  near  Barking, 
through  Essex,  Sufl'olk,  and  Norfolk,  and  also 
into  pipes  laid  from  the  reservoir  near  Erith, 
through  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  with  outlets 
into  the  sea,  farmers  could  take  branches  from 
them  for  irrigating  the  lands  in  the  manner  so 
cheaply  and  so  auocesfully  practised  at  Aberdeen. 
Thns  would  agricultural  and  garden  produce  be 
increased  many-fold,  permanent  employment 
created  for  at  least  double  the  present  nnmber 
of  farm  labonrers,  treble  the  present  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  bred  and  fed  at  home  for  the 
London  markets,  and  the  Thames  freed  from 
pollution.  John  Phillips. 


A WORD  TO  BROHLEY. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  request  in  your 
columns  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Bromley  Local 
Board  of  Health,  I venture  to  eay  that  in  my 
opinion  the  distribution  of  sanitary  handbills 
alone  will  achieve  about  the  same  amount  of 
good  as  the  distribution  of  “ religious  tracts.” 
A few  may  be  found  to  read  them  with  advan- 
tage, but  the  majority  of  the  folks  among  whom 
they  are  likely  to  be  distributed  will  thrust  them 
into  their  pockets  to  light  their  pipes  with. 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  Bromley  Local  Board 
desires  to  do  practical  and  efficient  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health,  he  must  nob  only 
preach  and  print,  but  act ; he  mast  not  only  bang 
np  the  sanitary  “golden  rules”  over  every  poor 
man’s  fireplace,  but  be  must,  in  concert  with  the 
members  of  the  Board  he  represents,  enforce 
these  rules  by  constant  visitation. 

Educate  by  all  means,  bat  widen  the  scholastic 
range.  If  cleanliness  could  be  taught  by  good 
reading  alone,  the  Book  of  Books  would  have 
scared  mankind  from  dirt.  The  three  essentials 
of  education,  Mr.  Builder,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
sist in  making  the  man  more  manly,  the  woman 
more  womanly,  and  the  child  more  childlike.  If 
we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  doing  this  we  must 
first  preserve  the  health  of  the  popnlation,  aud 
see  that  the  middle  and  lower  clasaos  are  better 
honsed,  and  that  they  possess  iudividnally  all  the 
concomitants  of  a sanitary  or  healthy  and 
habitable  dwelling.  Neither  men  nor  women  can 
be  manly  or  womanly,  nor  their  children  child- 
like, wbo  arc  born  into  dirt,  nursed  up  in  dirt, 
who  “ live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  life- 
long dirt.”  The  child  is  said  to  be  father  to  the 
man,  in  Booth.  Train  up  the  child,  then,  to 
cleanliness,  which  includes  morality,  and  the 


future  man  will  have  a better  chance  of  becoming 
“healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.” 

These  are  my  opinions,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I 
believe  they  are  also  yours,  aud  those  of  every 
other  practical  sanitarian.  I tender  them  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  wishing  him  every  success  iu 
his  praiseworthy  experiment. 

A Sanitary  Inspector. 


“EVANS’S,”  COVENT  GARDEN. 

A FEW  years  ago  supper  at  “Evans’s,”  after 
the  play,  where  some  agreeable  music  could  be 
listened  to,  and  no  ladies  Were  admitted,  was  a 
well-known  wind-up  to  the  mild  dissipation  of 
country  cousins.  The  hotel  was  erected  by 
Admiral  Russell,  Earl  of  Orford,  in  the  year 
1701,  for  his  private  residence,  and  the  fine  old 
staircase  is  formed  of  pait  of  the  vessel  that  he 
oommauded  at  La  Hogue : up  this,  in  early 
days  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
went  to  their  meeting-place  above;  Earl  de 
Grey  presiding,  and  divisions  unknown.  The 
staircase  has  handsomely  carved  balusters, 
ropes,  aud  anchors,  with  the  coronet  and  initial 
letters  of  Lord  Orford. 

Whoa  the  music  hall  mania  arose  and  spread, 
the  supper-room  at  Evans’s  was  improved  into  a 
hall.  This  was  done  a few  years  ago,  and  we 
gave  a view  of  it  at  the  time.  Still  to  meet  the 
demand,  it  has  now  been  extended  on  the  ground- 
floor,  12  ft.,  by  removing  the  wall  on  the  east 
side,  the  space  thus  obtained  being  divided  into 
recesses  by  dwarf  partitions,  affording  a certain 
degree  of  privacy,  though  commanding  a com- 
plete view  of  the  stage.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  a similar  arrangement  has  been  carried 
ont,  and  the  whole  of  the  hall  is  lined  with  large 
squares  of  looking-glasses. 

A flooring  of  fire-proof  construction  has  bosn 
formed  at  an  intermediate  level  at  each  side, 
and  eleven  largo  private  boxes  made,  running 
all  round  the  hall,  with  an  approach  through  the 
hotel.  The  hall  has  been  handsomely  re- 
decorated ; the  panels  in  the  cove  of  the  ceiliag 
are  occupied  by  figures  of  the  Muses,  painted  in 
oil  colour,  on  a grey  background.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  four  large  sun-burners,  and  the  stage 
with  the  Patent  Float  Light,  the  whole  of  these 
being  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.’s  patent.  The  stage 
has  been  enlarged,  aud  lowered  12  in.  Mr. 
Rowley  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Snowdon  has 
done  the  work  at  the  cost  of  about  7,0001. 


TRADE  RETURNS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month, 
and  for  the  twelvemonth,  ending  December  Slst, 
1870,  and  for  the  mouth  of  January,  1871,  have 
been  published.  The  total  real  value  of  the 
exports  for  1868  was  249,616,3021.  For  1869, 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  250,517,4681.  ; and 
for  1870,  256,016,0541.  The  declared  value  of  the 
exports  was  179,677,8121.  in  1868;  189,953,9571. 
in  1869;  aud  199,610,9831.  in  1870.  The  im- 
ports  of  deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  wood, 
sawn  or  split,  amounted  to  2,417,411  loads  iu 
1868;  to  2,329,962  loads  iu  1869;  and  to 
2,686,531  loads  in  1870.  The  imports  of  timber 
not  sawn  or  split  amounted  to  1,326.425  loads 
in  1868;  to  1,275,4-17  loads  in  1869;  aud  to 
1,408,775  loads  in  1870.  The  larger  portion  of 
sawn  timber  in  each  of  the  three  years, — 
1,361,911  loads  in  1870, — was  received  from 
Norway  and  Sweden ; and  of  hewn  timber, — 
469,340  loads  in  1870, — from  British  North 
America.  The  value  of  the  timber  imported  iu 
1870  was,  in  deals,  &o.,  7,310.2211. ; hewn  and 
whole  timber,  4,411,7351.  The  imports  in 
December  last  were  of  deals,  &o.,  561,170  loads* 
against  476,288  loads  in  1869,  and  435,646  loads 
in  1868.  Of  timber  nob  sawn  the  imports  were 
197,824  loads  in  December,  186S,  249,590  loads 
in  1869,  and  262,741  loads  in  1870.  The  imports 
for  January,  1871,  as  stated  in  the  new  form  in 
which  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  are  pub- 
lished, show  a great  discrepancy.  The  quan- 
tities imported,  it  is  explained  in  the  new  issue, 
are  taken  from  the  importers’  entries*  instead  of 
from  the  landing  accounts,  which  are  not  com- 
pleted nntil  a much  later  date.  The  monthly 
importations  for  the  first  aud  last  months  of  the 
year  are  probably  affected  materially  by  con- 
siderations of  account,  and  other  inflaenOL-s  cnay 
possibly  have  contributed  to  diminish  the  im- 
ports. However  this  may  be,  the  figures  given 
iu  the  official  return  are  as  follow  The  imports 
of  timber,  sawn,  split,  planed,  or  dresse  , or 
January,  1871,  amount  to  35,570  loads  ; and  of 
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hewn  timber,  to  27,606  loads,  aa  against  561,170 
loads  and  476,288  loads  for  December,  1870. 

It  is  cnrions  and  gratifying  to  notice  in  the 
returns  of  imports  that  France,  notwithstanding 
her  sore  troubles,  has  daring  the  last  year,  in  so 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  largely 
increased  the  exports  of  some  manufactures. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  broad  silks 
in  1870,  was  10,357,6661.,  and  of  ribbons, 
3,262,9091.  France  sent  ns  to  the  value  ol 
7,536,8791.  of  the  one  denomination,  and  of 
2i433i341I.  of  the  other.  In  broad  stuffs  (silk), 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  France,  m 
December,  1868,  was  518,709;  in  December, 
1869  536,1091. ; and,  strange  to  say,  in  Decern- 
ber,  1870, 1,183,901J.  The  imports  for  January, 
1871,  show  as  great  a discrepancy  as  has  been 
noted  in  relation  to  timber,  the  value  of  the 
broad  stuffs  imported  being  184,6721.  The 
value  of  the  wine  imported  from  France  was 
1,875,9891.  in  1868 ; 1,585,8581.  in  1869 ; and 
1,468,3671.  in  1871.  The  value  imported  for 
the  months  of  December  in  each  of  the  three 
years,  was  135,3941.  in  1868 ; 115,7021.  in 
1869;  and  120,9891.  in  December,  1870.  The 
value  of  the  wine  imports  from  France,  in 
January,  1871,  are  put  down  at  63,0261.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  steam-engines,  was 
1,972,7821.  in  1870,  against  1,851,7791.  in  1869, 
and  1,724,7831.  in  1868.  The  value  of  maohi- 
nery  of  other  sorts  exported  in  the  three  years 
respectively,  was  3,004,6991.  in  1868  ; 3,267,1431. 
in  1869;  and  3,313,7211.  in  1870.  The  total 
value  of  the  iron  and  nnwrought  steel  exported 
in  1870  was  21,080,4941.,  being  5,000,0001. 
sterling  above  the  value  in  1868,  and  a consider- 
able increase  upon  the  exports  of  1869.  The 
railroad  iron  exported  in  1870  was  of  the  value 
of  8,764,4881.,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
to  the  value  of  3,277,0021. ; and  Eossia,  of 
1,873,047/.  The  railway-carriages  exported 
in  1870  were  of  the  value  of  466,8631.  The 
quantity  of  the  coals,  cinders,  and  culm  ex- 
ported in  1870  was  10,495,092  tons,  and  the 
value,  5,506,8901.,  being  a considerable  increase 
upon  the  two  preceding  years. 

Of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  prodnoe  in 
1870,  147,792,0321.  in  value  were  taken  by 
foreign  countries,  and  51,848,9511.  by  British 
possessions.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  countries  named  below 
were,  in  1870  and  in  1869,  aa  follows  ; — 


loafers,  and  intermittent  squatters  who  infest 
the  margin  of  the  Green,  be  driven  farther  north  ? 
There  are  scores  of  jail-birds  infesting  the  waste 
grounds  opposite  the  Jail-square,  whom  jail-walls 
should  enclose,  and  whose  hands  would  be  more 
profitably  employed  for  their  country  at  oakum- 
picking  than  pocket-picking. 

Glasgow  Green,  with  a little  expense,  could  be 
made  a very  tasteful  park  for  the  poor  quarter 
of  the  city,  near  which  it  is  situated,  in&tead  of 
being  allowed  to  exist  as  a hoivling  wilderness, 
which  it  is  in  more  senses  than  one. 


THE  GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

On  the  7th  inst.  the  members  of  this  institute 
dined  together  in  the  George  Hotel,  George-sqnare. 
Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  president,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  “ Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,”  delivered  an  address. 
The  question  (he  said  in  the  course  of  it)  has 
often  been  asked,  “ How  is  it  that  there  is  no 
modern  style  of  architecture  ? ” This  question 
has  been  so  often  pub  without  receiving  any 
answer,  either  by  word  or  deed,  that  it  has  come 
to  be  considered  a foolish  question.  Bab  so  per- 


commooplace.  The  public  believe  that  it  under*  i 
stands  and  loves  art,  whereas  if  your  work  has  ij 
not  the  familiar  commonplace  aspect— if  it  does  I 
not  suggest  some  pleasing  association— if  it  does  ^ 
nob  resemble  some  other  thing  that  has  been  .i 
sanctioned  by  some  authority — in  short,  if  it  has  ;; 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  artistic  merits^  .1 
it  is  unceremoniously  put  aside  as  despicable,  . 
and  just  in  proportion  to  its  excellence  is  it  hated  .j 
and  condemned.  An  intelligent  public  cannot  ? 
brook  insbrncbioD,  and  regards  anything  that  ;i 
seems  above  its  comprehension  as  offensive  and  1; 
insulting.  While  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  i| 
to  continue,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  neither  be  i 
respected  nor  remnnerated  as  we  ought  to  be,  J 
and  so  the  aim  of  this  aesooiation  should  be  to  ■! 
devise  means  to  pat  matters  into  a more  satis*  i 
factory  position.  


BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 


Sir, — When  one  reflects  on  the  excellent  1| 
design  .for  the  new  Burlington  buildings,  it  at  li 
once  occurs  what  an  opportunity  offers  itself  by  ; 
adding  to  the  interest  and  grandeur  of  the  j 
interior  quadrangle,  by  the  introduction  of  statues-  s: 
of  emiuent  men,  who  have  distinguished  them-  j 
selves  in  the  various  sciences,  and  by  placing 


Buaded  am  I of  its  prapriaSy,  and  80  snre  am  I them  on  pedestals  in  front  of  each  of  ths  build- 

^ . . . . , . . I ingB  appropriated  to  eachof  the  arts, sciences,  050.,  I 

within  sight  and  observation  of  the  public,  at  : 
the  several  entrances.  The  Royal  Academy,  with  I! 


United  States  

British  India 

Hanse  To^ns 

France 

Holland  

Australian  Colonies,  in- 
clading  Tasmania  andNew 

Zealand  

Egypt  . 

Bassia 

British  North  America 

China  

Hong  Kong  

Brazil 

Italy  

Belgium 


In  1870. 
£28,331,6:14 
17,659.065 
18,898,880 
11,615,311 
11,222,196 


In  1869. 
£21,624,311 


19,252.150 
11, -138, 330 
10,769,819 


9,902,116 

8,751,766 

6,993,575 

6,810,621 

6.138,128 

3,406,632 

5,353,140 


4,476,513 


13,411,612 

7,982,714 

6,465,492 

5,159,293 

0,812,840 

2,130,837 

6,964,808 

6,114,256 

4,003,635 


at 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  new  bridge  spanning  the  Clyde 
Hutohesontown,  opposite  the  Jail-square,  is 
nearly  completed,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  opening  next  month.  We  alluded  to  its 
progress  iu  last  year’s  BiiiZder.  The  new  bridge 
will  be  nearly  level  with  the  roadway.  It  is 
one  of  three  arches ; and  in  its  strnctoral  and 
ornamental  design  it  will  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  older  ones  which  span  the  river.  It 
will  be  composed  of  a causeway  of  granite,  the 
pavement  being  of  good  Caithness  atone. 

The  outside  paintiog  of  the  bridge  is  iu  green 
and  gold,  and  medallions  are  shown  upon  it  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort.  The  arms  of 
the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr,  and 
other  city  incorporations,  are  represented  upon 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches, — those  of  Glasgow 
occupying  the  central  parapet.  The  inside  of 
the  bridge  will  be  similarly  painted  to  the  out- 
side. I he  river  bank  on  the  north  side  will  be 
improved  or  re-formed.  Extending  eastward, 
the  banks  will  be  sloped,  and  planted  with 
shrubs,  and  the  river-wall  on  the  south  side  will 
be  renewed. 

The  Suspension  Bridge,  opposite  Maxwell- 
street,  which  has  been  for  some  time  nnder 
repair,  is  near  completion;  and  this  bridge  is 
likely  to  be  opened  simultaneously  with  Albert 
Bridge. 

Could  not  the  Hide  Market  be  relegated  a dis- 
tance away  from  the  green  bank,  and  “ Paddy’s 
Market,"  and  the  peripatetic  fraternity  of  idlers, 


that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  taken  up  in 
earnest,  that  I shall  continue  to  reiterate  the 
obnoxious  question  as  often  as  opportunity  offers, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  what  I can  to  demon- 
strate the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  and  the 
practicability  of  getting  quit  of  the  trammels 
that  have  so  long  prevented  our  enjoying  the 
full  privileges  and  honours  to  which  oar  pro- 
fession is  justly  entitled.  Every  past  period  of 
civilisation  had  its  architecture  growing  out  of 
it  as  by  a natural  process,  and  exhibiting  in  a 
permanent  form  the  more  important  features 
of  its  development.  But  with  us  archi- 

tecture has  all  but  ceased  to  be  a living 
art,  and  the  present  age,  so  rich  in  achieve- 
ment in  other  departments,  is  seen  making 
the  most  ridicnlous  efforts  to  insinuate  its 
overgrown  person  backwards  into  the  empty 
shells  of  dead  ages,  which  lie  scattered  abont 
opon  the  old  tide  marks  of  civilisation,  rather 
than  secrete  or  shell  for  itself  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  If  we  have  no  archi- 
tectural style,  it  is  nob  for  lack  of  material,  for 
we  know  nearly  all  that  has  ever  been  done.  It 
is  nob  for  lack  of  wealth,  for  our  undertakings 
are  moat  extensive,  and  exhibit  a lavish  espon- 
dibure  of  money.  It  is  not  for  want  of  iutel- 
lectnal  talent,  for  we  have  excelled  all  former 
ages  in  the  number  and  grandeur  of  |onr  dis- 
coveries. How  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  no 
modern  style  of  architecture  ? Some  will  answer 
that  the  field  is  exhausted ; but  genius  and 
enterprise  have  converted  many  an  exhausted 
fieid  into  a stage  from  which  deeper  and  richer 
fields  have  been  reached  and  wrought.  I will  not 
say  that  it  is  easy  to  rid  onrselves  of  the  odinm 
that  attaches  to  us  in  allowing  or  contributing 
to  the  continuance  of  this  very  unnatural  and  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things,  bnt  it  is  not  difficult 
to  point  with  clearness  and  certainty  to  the 
moans  by  which  that  most  desirable  end  is  to  be 
obtained ; and  it  is  thus  : to  abandon  with  all 
convenient  expedition  the  whole  mass  of  acou- 
mnlated  human  traditions  under  which  we  have 
been,  as  it  were,  smothered,  and  take  earnestly 
to  the  study  of  the  divine  laws,  and  by-and-by 
we  shall  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  running  in 
the  old  rub  than  hitherto  we  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  of  it.  Let  us  once  fairly  compre- 
bend  the  living  law,  and  we  shall  at  once  and  for 
ever  get  free  from  the  bondage  of  dead  forms. 
And  yet  these  old  forms  are  not  to  be  despised  ; 
far  otherwise.  They  are  there  for  dissection. 
They  are  there  to  teach  ns  what  has  been 
already  discovered, — to  place  ns  upon  an  ele- 
vated starting-point  for  yet  higher  attainments, 

to  connect  oar  sympathies  with  the  men 

whose  thoughts  they  represent,  and  with 
the  Creator  whose  laws  they  reveal  to  us. 
The  great  difficulty  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  not  the  inability  of  architects  to  keep  pace 
with  other  professions,  but  the  obstractionswhioh 
are  placed  in  their  way  by  employers ; for,  in- 
stead of  giving  encouragement  to  progress  as 
a thing  essential  or  even  desirable,  the  custom 
is  to  forbid  it  as  a thing  intolerable.  The  public 
has  got  it  into  its  head  that  it  knows  by  intuition 
what  is  right,  and  utterly  ignores  the  results  of 
special  training  and  life-long  study.  Instead  of 
being  looked  up  to  as'theexpouentsqf  architecture, 
we  are  regarded  as  mere  agents,  and  instructed 
what  to  do  within  certain  recognised  limits  of 


all  their  wealth,  might  set  the  example,  as  holding  ;! 
the  central  group  of  buildings,  and  then  each  of  i 
the  societies  might  follow  so  good  an  example.  ■: 
Sir  J.  Pennebhorne  made  a move  in  the  right-  ^ 
direction;  and,  as  the  Academy  abuts  upon  his 
new  building,  they  might  continue  the  goodij 
works.  


DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

A Bill  has  been  introduced  to  the  House  ofii 
Commons  for  the  sabstitution  of  new  standard&ii 
of  weights  and  measures  on  the  metric  system,  t. 
in  lieu  of  the  Imperial  weights  and  mea-uresi 
now  the  legal  standards.  The  new  units  will  bei 
based  upon  the  original  standards  in  Paris,  and-.i 
-T.;!!  Ka  t-.ho  fnr  lfln£yth.  the  “ Are”  for; 


are  the-; 


will  be  the  “MiJtre’’  for  length,  the  " Are 
surface,  the  ” Litre " for  capacity,  and  the- 
" Gram " for  weight.  The  followin' 
tables  proposed  in  the  Bill : — 

Measure  of  Lcnglh, 

Value. 


Systematic 
Names. 
Myriametre  . 
Kiloioetre 
Hectometre 
Decametre 

Metre 

Uecimotre... 

Centimetre 

Millimetre.., 


Metres. 

10,003 

1,000 


10.000  metres. 

1.000  metres, 

100  metres.  | 

10  mStres.  i 

Unit  of  measure  of  length,: 
The  loth  of  a m^tre. 

The  100th  of  a metre. 

The  1,000th  of  a metre. 


Meosurc  of  Surface. 


Square  Metres. 
Hectare 10,090 


100  Arcs,  10,000  squareii 
metres.  . 

Unit  of  measure  of  sarfiioe/:| 
lOUth  of  the  Are. 


Kilolitre... 

Hectolitre.., 

Decalitre 

Decilitre  .. 
Centilitre  .. 


Measure  of  Capacity. 
Cubio  D^cimStres. 


1,000  litres. 

100  litres. 

10  litres. 

Unit  ofmeasure  of  capacity  i| 
The  10th  of  a litre.  ; 

The  100th  of  a litre.  | 


Measure  of  Weight, 


Millier  or  ton,.,  1,000,000 


Quintal  100.000 

Myriagram 10,000 

^ ' l,ono 


1,000  kilograms,  thi 
weight  of  the  cubii 
metre  of  water,  aud  ol 
the  ton. 

100  kilograms. 

10  kilograms. 

1,000  grams. 

100  grams, 

10  grams. 

Unit  of  weight.  I 

The  10th  of  a gram.  I 
The  lOOih  of  a grata.  | 
The  1,000th  of  a gram.  .i 


Ktlogra 
Hectogram .. 

Diicugram  .. 

Gram  

Decigram  .. 

Centigram 
Milligram  .. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  supply  of  the  nev 
standards  to  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  othej 
authorities  that  have  the  ensbody  of  the  presenj 
standards,  and  authori'y  to  issne  copies  am. 
models  of  the  same.  In  the  event  of  the  ^i. 
being  passed,  the  new  weights  and  meaBarfc| 
will  be  at  once  recognised  as  legal,  bat  :| 
sufficient  margin  of  time  will  be  allowed  by  Ot: 
Act  to  effect  the  transition,  before  the  use  c: 
weights  and  measures,  adjusted  according  totb' 
new  standards,  becomes  compulsory.  The  Bil: 
has  been  bronghb  in  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  S: 
Charles  Adderley,  Sir  Thoa.  Bazley,  Mr.  Gravec 
Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  Muntz,  an 
Mr.  Dalglish.  It  has  the  cordial  support  of  tk: 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  G0unbryj| 
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GABLES  IN  MUNSTER. 

It  ia  a.  retnarbabl©  faot  thatt  altbongh  ther©  is 
BO  great  a similarity  in  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tectare  of  Germany  of  any  given  date,— for  in- 
stance, that  we  find  chnrcbes  far  away  m the 
sonth  and  east  with  featnrea  and  detail  so  like 
portions  of  Cologne  Cathedral  or  the  Church  of 
Marbonrg,  that  they  might  have  been  erected 
by  the  architects  of  those  two  noble  minsters,— 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the 
domestic  architecture  of  different  districts.  Not 
only  every  province,  but  nearly  every  town 
Feems  to  have  bud  its  own  peculiar  style  of 
domestic  architecture.  The  difference  between 
the  domestic  work  of  Nuremburg,  Ratisbon, 
and  Landshnt  in  the  south,  or_  between 
examples  of  the  same  class  of  buildings  in 
Ilildesbeim,  Munster,  Brunswick,  Lnbeck,  or 
Danzic  in  the  north,  is  so  marked  that  a person 
who  has  well  studied  the  subject  can  tell  the 
locality  of  nearly  any  example  by  merely  seeing 
it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  town  in  Germany 
where  the  domestic  work  bears  snch  strongly- 
marked  pecuHarities  as  at  Munster,  in  West- 
phalia ; and  it  is  most  fortunate  for  the  study  of 
ancient  domestic  architecture,  that  we  have  in 
this  town  not  only  one  or  two  isolated  examples 
of  old  houses,  but  a complete  and  nearly  un- 
altered street,  many  of  the  buildings  of  which 
date  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  this  fine  street,  called  the  “Principal  Markt,” 
all  the  houses  are  built  over  arcades,  which  is 
quite  a southern  feature ; in  fact,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  is  the  only  town  in  the 
south  of  Europe  where  this  feature  is  to  be 
seen.  The  “ rows  ” at  Chester  are  not  arcades. 
These  arcades  give  the  “Principal  Markt”  at 
Mucster  a resemblance  to  the  great  street  at 
Landshut,  in  Bavaria.  Some  portions  of  the 
arcade  in  the  street  at  Munster  date  as  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century  ; the  houses,  erected 
upon  it,  however,  are  chiefly  works  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Many  of  them  are  exces- 
sively  elaborate,  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able about  them  is  the  treatment  of  their  gables. 
In  every  instance  the  gable  is  turned  towards 


a street,  and  ia  made  vertically  into  five,  six, 
even  seven  divisions,  by  circular  or  octagonal 
rrets,  rising  from  a cornice  at  the  base  of  the  . 
,ble.  Sometimes  these  gables  are  connected  , 
gether  by  small  flying  bnttresses,  as  in  our 
ample  No.  2 ; at  other  times  they  run  up 
narately.  as  in  No.  1.  The  face  of  the  gable 
generally  covered  with  tracery  or  blank 
cading.  the  effect  of  the  whole  being  exces-  I 
vely  rich,  in  some  instances  even  too  much  so.  , 
[1  the  ancient  gables  in  Miineter  are  built  of  , 
one,  but  their  style  of  decoration,  especial  y 
e twisted  cable-moulding  of  the  turrets,  would 
em  to  lend  itself  rather  to  brick  than  to  stone 
instruction,  and  one  cannot  help  being  struck  ■ 
ith  the  great  resemblance  of  these  turrets  to 
le  bighly-ornamental  brick  chimneys  of  some 
' our  ancient  Tudor  houses.  In  fact,  some  of  i 
le  patterns  upon  the  turrets  of  our  example  , 
o.  2 will  be  found  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the  . 
jcoratioDS  of  the  chimneys  of  _ East  Bosham  1 
all.  We  should  mention  that  in  some  of  the 
iblea  at  Miinater  these  turrets  are  much 
nailer  than  in  the  examples  we  give,  and  are 
aite  as  frequently  square  in  plan  as  round  or 
jtagonal ; in  one  or  two  examples  they  are 
■eated  as  small  buttresses,  and  in  some  of  the 
lainer  gables  they  are  only  roullions.  The  most 
jmmon  treatment,  however,  is  that  shown  in 


ANCIENT  STREET  ARCHITECTURE, 
MAESTRICHT,  HOLLAND. 

The  example  we  give  of  a street  front  m 
Maestriehb  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  so 
very  few  specimens  of  this  class  of  front  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century  exist.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
“front”  is  suggestive,  and  might  well  be  made 
nsetul.  The  window  spaces  are  amply  sufficient 
for  any  reasonable  purpose,  and  the  treatment 
of  first-floor  story  is  admirable  for  the  purposes 
of  a “show-room.”  Of  course  the  ground-floor 
is  not  in  its  original  condition,  and  was  pro- 
' bably  treated  as  an  arcade.  The  whole  front  is 


of  atone,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present  bnildiog  . 
was  intended  only  to  form  one  wing  of  a larger 
edifice  : we  do  not,  however,  know  what  autho-; 
rity  there  is  for  this  supposition,  and  we  should, 
feelioclined  to  doubt  it,  as  the  building  as  iti 
exists  is  quite  perfect  of  itself.  The  interior  ot 
this  interesting  bouse  has  been  very  much  spoilt, 1 
and  its  original  arrangement  disturbed.  Thel 
ancient  glazing  of  the  windows,  however,  still 
exists.  I 

The  small  busts,  representing  six  of  the* 
Cmsars,  over  the  heads  of  the  windows  of  tbelj 
first  story  are  well  executed,  and  in  a good, 
state  of  preservation.  From  the  style  of  archK 
tectnre,  we  should  place  the  date  of  this  builds 
ing  late  in  the  sixteenth  century : probablyi 
about  the  year  1580  or  1590. 

Maestricht  is  not  rich  in  domestic  archi..; 
tectnre;  with  the  exception  of  this  honse,  (| 
portion  of  the  old  Rathhaus,  and  a house  in  thtlj 
Cathedral-square,  there  is  little  worthy  of  notice! 
in  that  way.  The  portion  of  the  old  Rathhaus  iq 
late  poor  Flamboyant,  and  the  house  in  thel 
Cathedral-square  is  of  the  same  date,  but  bettei 
in  detail : it  bears  the  arms  of  Maximilian  I.  on] 
the  centre  window,  and  the  imperial  arms  o \ 
Germany  on  another.  Considerable  portions  o 1 
the  ancient  city  walls  still  exist;  but  the  mo6:| 
interesting  relic  of  all,  the  great  watch-tower  ai 
Wyck,  was  destroyed  last  year.  This  tower  iij 
illustrated  in  Yiollet-le-Dnc’s  “ Dictionnaire.”  I 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  er-( 
amples  of  ancient  military  architecture  handeil 
down  to  our  time.  Ic  was  about  80  ft.  high,  anq 
over  30  ft.  in  diameter.  Each  story  was  vaulted; 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  a tall  exlinguisneni 
roof.  There  was  nob  the  slightest  posaiblV 
reason  for  the  destruotion  of  this  fine  relic  c 1 
antiquity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  suoi 
an  act  of  barbarity  was  allowed,  even  in  thli 
nineteenth  centnry.  There  is  a fine  Italiail 
Rathhaus,  surmounted  by  a picturesque  bell 
turret,  which  contains  a most  musical  set  ci 
chimes.  The  churches  in  Maestricht  are  fai 
more  interesting  than  the  secular  buildings,  ami 
of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  on  i 
future  occasion. 
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BEEWEEIES  AND  THEIR  FITTINGS. 

A PAPER  “On  the  Machinery  and  Utensils 
of  a Brewery,”  has  been  read  before  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  in  their  Hall,  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilkins,  C.E.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  president 
of  the  society,  was  in  the  chair.  We  must  con- 
fine onrselvea  to  a few  paragraphs  from  it. 

The  size  of  a brewery  is  stated  in  the  nnmber 
of  quarters  of  malt  that  can  be  used  in  one 
brewing  ; thug,  a brewery  having  a mash-tun  in 
which  twenty  combs  of  malt  can  be  mashed  at  a 
brewing,  would  be  a “ten-quarter  brewery,” 
and  BO  on — the  rest  of  the  plant  being  made  in 
proportion. 

There  were  few  very  old  breweries  in  this 
country  until  within  about  the  last  hundred 
years.  Breweries  were  mostly  small  in  size, 
seldom  more  than  five-quarter  plants,  but  in 
some  towns  there  were  a great  many  of  these 
small  breweries,  and  on  the  Continent,  in  Ger- 
man towns,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  a regular  brewers’  quarter. 

Until  steam  came  into  general  use  as  a motive 
power,  all  the  labour  was  done  by  hand  or  horse 
power ; sometimes  a water-wheel  was  used ; but 
it  is  believed  that  on  no  occasion  has  wind 
power  been  applied.  Of  late  years  steam  has 
not  only  been  used  in  breweries  as  a motive 
power,  but  also  as  a means  of  transmitting 
heat  5 so  that  the  brewer  having  a boiler  to 
supply  steam  to  the  engines,  uses  it  also  to 
supply  steam  for  boiling  both  liqnor  and  wort, 
either  by  forming  the  boiling  coppers  with  an 
outer  pan  or  jacket  of  iron,  and  passing  steam 
through  the  space  between  that  and  the  inner 
pan  of  the  copper,  or  by  passing  the  steam 
throngh  coils  of  copper  pipe  fixed  at  the  bottoms 
of  vessels  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  copper,  which- 
ever of  these  be  preferred. 

In  building  a brewery  every  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  any  favourable  natural  features  of 
the  locality,  such  as  a hill  side,  where  the  build- 
ing may  be  arranged  so  that  the  utensils  can  be 
placed  in  a position  one  above  another  in  level, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  slope  to  save 
labour,  which  might  ^otherwise  have  to  be  ex- 
pended in  pumping  the  worts  or  beer  about.  A 
good  supply  of  suitable  water,  or  “ liquor,”  as 
it  is  called  in  breweries,  is  also  indispensable. 
That  there  is  this,  should  always  be  ascertained 
before  either  buildiog  a new  brewery  or  extend- 
ing an  old  one. 

In  the  building,  iron  colnmns,  girders,  and 
joists  shonld  be  used  in  preference  to  wooden 
ones.  The  drains  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  wooden  ones.  The  drains  should  be  strongly 
and  secnrely  made,  so  as  to  prevent  their  break- 
age, and  consequent  leakiness,  and  they  should 
be  of  such  a size  as  not  easily  to  be  choked; 
above  all,  ^the  foandations,  both  of  walls  and 
columns,  should  have  especial  attention.  Nothing 
is  more  annoying  to  a brewer  than  to  have 
vessels  strained  and  rendered  leaky  by  their 
BQpports  gettiog  out  of  level,  either  from  in- 
Bufiicient  foandations  or  rotting  timbers. 

The  mash-tun  is  made  either  of  good  yellow 
deals  or  of  oak,  and  has  a false  bottom,  generally 
of  iron,  made  of  several  plates,  so  as  easily  to 
be  removed  for  cleansing  the  tun.  These  plates 
are  very  closely  perforated  with  holes  about 
•j-'jin.  diameter;  sometimes,  however,  with  slots 
tUat  width,  bat  about  2 in.  to  3 in.  long,  oast 
in  them.  These  slots  and  also  the  small  holes 
are  about  | iu.  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  plate, 
being  made  so  much  taper  to  prevent  their 
blocking.  The  plates  with  slots  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  others,  but  some  brewers  prefer 
them.  The  mash-tun  should  contain  from  18  to 
19  cubic  feet  for  every  quarter  of  malt.  For- 
merly when  the  crashed  malt  had  been  placed 
in  the  tun,  the  nearly  boiling-hot  liqnor  was  run 
in,'and  the  whole  was  thoroughly  mixed  together 
by  men  with  poles,  each  having  several  cross 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  staves  of  a ladder, 
in  one  end.  This  operation  is  termed  mashing, 
and  these  oars  are  still  used  by  some  brewers, 
more  especially  where  a “ Steele’s  ” or  a similar 
machine  is  used.  A better  and  more  certain 
method  of  mashing  was  required  ; for  it  was 
found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  mash-tun  a sort 
of  cake  or  dumpling  would  be  formed,  the  out- 
side of  which,  consisting  of  a pasty  mass  of 
flour,  prevented  the  liqnor  reaching  the  inside, 
to  extract  the  valuable  ingredient  of  the  malt. 
The  machine  which  for  many  years  has  been 
fitted  to  mash-tuns,  to  perform  this  operation,  is 
made  as  follows  A circular  crank,  with  radial 
teeth,  is  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  mash-ton ; 
a vertical  shaft  is  erected  in  bearings  in  the 


centre  of  the  tun.  This  shaft  is  either  carried 
some  few  feet  above  the  top  of  the  tun,  or  else 
passes  through  a staffing-box  in  the  bottom,  and 
is  worked  by  bevil  wheels  from  a horizontal 
shaft.  The  vertical  shaft  supports  loosely  a 
bearing  which  carries  one  end  of  a second 
horizontal  shaft,  which  is  inside  the  tun,  at  about 
half  its  depth.  The  other  end  of  this  shaft  has 
a pinion  keyed  upon  it.  This  pinion  gears  with, 
and  is  supported  by  the  circular  rack  before 
mentioned.  A revolving  motion  is  given  to  this 
horizontal  shaft  by  bevil  wheels  from  the  vertical 
one,  and  upon  it  is  hung  a sort  of  rake,  which, 
as  the  shaft  revolves,  thoroughly  mixes  up  the 
mash.  Sometimes  there  are  two,  and  even  three, 
of  these  rake-shafts.  It  will  be  obvious  that, 
as  these  shafts  revolve,  the  pinion  gearing  into 
the  fixed  raok  causes  the  whole  to  revolve  some- 
what slowly  roand  the  tun. 

Large  breweries  consist  generally  of  two  or 
more  plants.  It  is  seldom  that  a single  plant  is 
more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  qaarters,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  have  them  so  large 
as  this.  Two  twenty-five  quarter  plants  will  be 
found  more  manageable  than  one  of  fifty.  A 
single  plant  of  more  than  forty  quarters  is  not  to 
be  recommended. 

In  these  large  breweries,  where  there  are 
sometimes  a dozen  or  more  mash-tuns,  rather 
than  have  a large  engine,  it  is  beat  to  have  a 
small  one  to  pump  all  the  liquor ; another  to 
grind  the  malt ; and  these  may  be  kept  at  work 
all  day,  preparing  for  the  morrow.  Indeed,  a 
vast  amount  of  money  in  first  cost,  and  in  labour 
afterwards,  may  be  saved  by  properly  planning 
and  arranging  everything  beforehand. 

And  now,  having  reached  the  end  of  the  paper, 
there  is  one  remark  which  may  be  appropriately 
made  applicable  to  other  mannfaotories  besides 
breweries.  When  it  is  decided  to  erect  a new 
place  or  to  make  any  alteration  to  one  already 
in  existence,  it  is  always  best  to  employ  some 
competent  person  to  prepare  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  same,  in  accordance  with 
which  varions  firms  may  be  invited  to  tender. 
If  two  or  three  manufactnring  firms  are  asked 
to  supply  drawings  and  tenders,  it  is  a very  un- 
'likely  thing  that  they  will  all  send  the  same 
design : consequently,  the  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  their  tenders  will  give  very  little 
notion  as  to  which  is  really  the  cheapest ; and 
besides,  they,  being  uncertain  of  obtaining  the 
order,  cannot  afford  to  go  fully  into  the  little 
details.  The  contract  is  vaguely  worded,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  purchaser  knowing 
whether  everything  is  included  in  their  estimate, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  as  good  an  engineer  and 
architect  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with  his  own 
particular  business.  The  chances  are  that,  when 
ihe  job  is  done,  the  amount  of  extras  above  the 
estimates  of  his  builder,  brickmaker,  engineer, 
coppersmith,  &o.,  may  have  reached  such  a sum 
that  he  may  be  tempted  to  do  as  did  a gentle- 
man in  Wales,  some  years  since,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence. 


ARABIC  NUMERALS  ON  WELLS 
CATHBDRA.L. 

Mr.  Irvine  has  made  public  the  fact  that  since 
the  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral began,  it  has  been  discovered  that  in  the 
line  of  snbjects  representing  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  each  group  has  had  a number  marked 
on  it.  In  the  space  over  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  the  figures  of  a.  8.  9.  occur, 
which  are  Arabic  numerals  almost  precisely  as 
used  at  the  present  day.  These  sculptures  are 
of  early  date,  and  not  like  those  of  the  three  top 
rows  containing  the  figure  of  onr  Lord,  the  row 
of  apostles,  and  that  of  angels, — all  of  which  are 
of  Perpendicular  date,  though  evidently  not  the 
work  of  one  artist.  The  rising  figures  of  kings, 
queens,  and  bishops  have  crowns  or  mitres  on 
their  heads;  otherwise  they  are  naked.  The 
tomb-slabs  are  all  plain  ; but  from  their  general 
shape,  together  with  those  of  crowns  and  mitres, 
the  sculptures  cannot  date  later  than  the  Early 
Decorated  period.  The  general  oharaoter  of  the 
other  numerals  seen  does  not  agree  with  the 
figures  used  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
The  writer  observes, — The  material  used  is  the 
local  Doulting  stone,  so  that  the  work  was 
exeented  at  or  near  the  spot;  but  the  use  of 
these  figures  seems  to  raise  a doubt,  in  so  far  as, 
if  the  artists  were  local  men,  then  numerals  of 
j this  sort  were  used  commonly  much  earlier  than 
is  generally  supposed ; or,  if  otherwise,  the 
carvers  were  brought  from  a district  where  these 
numbers  were  known  to  a country  where  they 
were  not  generally  used  or  known  to  execute  the 


sculptures.  He  asks  to  be  informed  of  any  very 
early  examples  of  which  the  date  can  certainly 
be  obtained,  or  at  least  approximated  to,  in 
England.  We  know  of  none  on  stone  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  : the 
date,  1445,  in  Heathfield  Church,  Sussex,  is  an 
example  we  have  often  quoted.  The  numerals 
occur  in  MSS.  of  the  preceding  century. 


CITY  COMPANIES  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING. 

We  take  the  following  particulars  from  the 
“ City  of  London  Directory  — 
masons’  company, 

OJfice. — Their  hall  in  Basinghall-atreet  is  now 
let,  the  income  being  devoted  to  charity. 

Charters. — This  company  was  originally  de- 
signate the  “ Citizens  and  Freemasons  of 
London,”  in  1410.  They  were  first  incorporated 
by  29t>h  Charles  II.,  December  17c.h,  1677,  and 
their  bye-laws  were  approved  shortly  afterwards. 
James  11.  gave  them  a new  charter  February 
9ch,  1686;  this  was,  however,  vacated  by  statute 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne  exem- 
plified and  confirmed  their  previous  charter, 
December  17  th,  1677. 

Arms. — Sable : on  a chevron,  between  three 
towers  argent,  a pair  of  compasses  of  the  first. 
Crest : on  a wreath  a castle,  as  in  arms.  Motto : 
“ In  the  Lord  is  our  trust.” 

Fees  Payable. — Upon  taking  up  the  freedom  : 
by  patrimony  or  servitude,  51.  Ss. ; by  purchase, 
71.  7s.  Upon  admission  to  the  Livery,  151.  ISs. 
Upon  election  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  61.; 
Wardens,  151. ; Master,  101. 

Charities. — There  are  several  small  pensions 
given  to  decayed  members  of  the  company  or 
their  widows;  for  particulars  application  should 
be  made  to  the  clerk. 


plasterers’  company. 

IJall. — Their  ancient  hall  in  Addle-street  was 
bnrnt  in  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  1669. 

Charters. — This  company  was  incorporated  by 
16th  Henry  VII.,  March  lOfch,  1501,  and  this 
was  exemplified  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  and 
again  in  1567.  James  I.  confirmed  their  former 
privileges,  1004,  and  Charles  II.  granted  them 
an  inspeximus  in  1643. 

Arms. — Azure  : a chevron  engrailed  or,  be- 
tween two  plasterers’  hammers  and  a trowel 
argent,  in  chief,  hammers  handled  of  the  second, 
and  a treble  flat  brush  in  base  of  the  third, 
handled  of  the' fourth;  a rose  gules,  seeded  or, 
barbed  vert,  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
first.  Crest ; On  a wreath  a dexter  arm  em- 
bowed,  habited  or,  charged  with  a bend  gales, 
cuffed  of  the  last,  holding  in  the  hand  proper  a 
hammer,  as  in  the  arms,  argent,  handled  or. 
Supporters  : twoopimaoi  vert,  pursbed  or,  beaked 
sable,  wings  gules.  Motto:  “Factum  Eat,”  or 
“ Let  Brotherly  Love  Coutinue.”  (Granted 
January  15th,  1546.) 

Fees  Payable. — Upon  taking  up  the  freedom  i 
by  patrimony  or  servitude,  about  3i.  33. ; by 
purchase,  81.  Upon  admission  to  the  Livery, 
IZl.  178.  6d.  Upon  election  to  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  25L  Upon  election  as  Master,  51. 

Charities. — Several  small  sums  are  distributed 
to  the  poor  annually. 

tilers’  and  bricklayers'  company. 


Their  Hall  is  in  Leadeuhall-street.  This 
building  is  now  let  upon  lease. 

Charters. — This  ancient  fraternity  was  first 
incorporated  by  lObh  Elizabeth,  August  3rd, 
1568.  This  was  exemplified  and  confirmed  by 
the  2nd  James  I.  April  20tb,  1604 ; and  their 
rules  and  consbibution  were  certified  and  allowed 
by  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
Chief  Justices,  July  14bh,  1570.  Upon  the 
forced  surrender  of  their  charters  to  James  IL, 
he  granted  them  a new  one,  February  18bh, 
1685.  This  was,  however,  annulled  by  the 
statute  passed  in  the  next  reign. 

Arms. — Azure  : a chevron  or,  in  chief  a fleur- 
de-lis  argent  between  two  brick-axes,  palewise 
of  the  second  ; in  base  a bundle  of  laths  of  the- 
last.  Crest : on  a wreath  a dexter  arm  embowed, 
vested  per  pale  or  and  azure,  cuffed  argent, 
holding  in  the  hand  proper  a briok-axe  or.  Motto  :• 
“ In  God  is  All  onr  Trust.” 

Fees  payable. — Upon  taking  up  the  freedom  i 
by  patrimony  or  servitude,  41. 143. ; by  purchase, 
7J.  10a. — Upon  admission  to  the  livery,  21i. 
Upon  election  to  the  Court  of  Assistapts,  . 

Charities.—Thomas  Fowler  gave,  m trust  to 
the  company,  29th  November,  1670,  premises 
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near  the  Tower,  they  paying  403.  yearly  to  the 
almshouses  in  Chipping  Norton,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  widows,  and  403.  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  same  place,  to  apprentice 
poor  boys  of  that  parish  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  property  has  since  been  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested,  7991.  123.  3 per  cent,  consols. 

Three  poor  freemen  receive  annually  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  Hall,  41.  each.  Two  of  them  in 
respect  of  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  and  one 
in  respect  of  the  gift  of  John  Vernon. 

plumbers’  company. 


Charters.— This  ancient  Mystery  was  incor- 
porated by  9th  James  I.,  April  12th,  IGll. 
Their  bye-laws  were  examined  and  allowed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justices,  Novem- 
her  lltb,  1611 ; re-incorporated  by  32Qd  Charles 
II.,  December  22nd,  1685.  Any  person  carrying 
on  this  trade  was  compelled  to  be  free  of  this 
Company  by  Act  of  Common  Council,  February 
6th,  1754. 

_^rtns. — Or : on  a chevron  sable,  between  a 
cross  staff  fessewise  of  the  last,  inclosed  by  two 
plammets  azure,  all  in  chief,  and  a level  re- 
versed in  base  of  the  second,  two  soldering-irons 
in  saltier,  between  a cutting  knife  on  the  dexter, 
and  a shave-hook  on  the  sinister,  argent. 
Crest : on  a wreath  a triple  fountain  or,  issuing 
water  proper  j on  the  top  an  angel  of  the  last, 
vested  argent,  ducally  crowned  and  winged  of 
the  first,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a sword, 
and  in  the  sinister  a pair  of  scales,  both  or ; 
over  the  crest  a motto,  “ Jastitia  et  Pax.” 
Under  the  arms,  the  motto,  “ In  God  is  all  our 
Hope.” 

Fees  Payahle. — Upon  taking  np  the  freedom  : 
by  patrimony  or  servitude,  31. ; by  purohaBe21Z. 
Upon  admission  to  the  livery,  151.  Upon  election 
to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  151.  ISs. 

Charities. — Samuel  North,  by  will,  28ch  Feb- 
ruary, 1645  (amongst  other  bequests),  reciting 
that  bis  wife  had  bequeathed  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor  widows  and  fatherless  children  of  freemen 
of  the  Company  403.  annually,  for  the  better  per- 
formance of  her  wish  be  left  his  residence  in 
Bishopegate-street,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Helen’s  ; 
and  a further  sum  of  403.  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  stock  of  the  Company  j and  403.  yearly  in 
addition  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  widows  and 
children,  as  before  mentioned,  4L  yearly  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  St.  Mary,  Somerset,  and  40s. 
to  BeChlem  Hospital. 


over  the  thirsty  land.  The  meric  of  a work  con- 
sists in  the  benefit  it  is  the  means  of  doing,  more 
than  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  broadcast 
npon  its  construction. 

In  many  parts  of  India  the  land  is  so  fruitful 
that  it  is  assessed  at  35  rupees  per  beegha,  and 
170  rnpeea  have  been  paid  for  well- irrigated 
sngar-cane  and  cholnm  fields.  Let  India  have 
an  inexhanatible  supply  of  water  ; let  educated 
natives  have  a share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs;  do  away  with  the  baneful  commerce  in 
patronage,  or  the  unphilosophical  system  of 
filling  square  holes  with  round  heads,  and  we 
shall  hear  less  of  the  insalubrity  of  India,  or  the 
laws  of  blood  and  climate  ; the  land  of  the  high- 
caste  Brahmin  would  be  no  longer  the  grave  of 
the  low  barbarian  of  the  West. 

PiERSE  Arthur. 


‘ FLUE  PIPES.” 


Sib, — In  answer  to  your  correapondent,  I beR  to  state 
that  I have  used  a good  many  flue  pipes,  and  have  not 
heard  any  complaint  of  soot  coming  down,  neither  do  they 
smoke  more  than  brick-built  flues,  and  they  require  sweep- 
ing less  often.  I have  never  seen  butt-joint  flue-pipes  for 
flues  made  of  glazed  material.  One  great  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys  is,  I believe,  the  large  space  usually  left  between 
the  register  of  the  stove  and  the  mouth  of  the  chimney, 
which  could  be  obviated  by  commeucing  the  gathering 
wing  of  the  chimney  lower  down  than  is  usually  done; 
great  deal  also  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  stove. 


pose  that  architects  are  to  ba  bound  by  them,  unless  clients 
•e  to  be  the  same. 

As  respects  the  question  of  copies  of  drawings,  I know 
it  is  the  practice  of  several  public  departments  to  require 
that  builders  who  take  contracts  under  them  should  taka 
copies  of  the  drawings  for  themselves.  There  is  no  reason 
why  private  architects  should  take  additional  duties  on 
thorn,  while  they  are  to  be  rigidly  held  to  the  same  or  a 
less  rate  of  remnneration.  Of  course  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  copies  for  the  builder’s  use  should  be  prepared  in 
the  architect’s  offlco ; but  then  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  a 
charge  should  be  made  for  them,  which  the  builder  can 
provide  for  in  his  estimate,  just  as  he  provides  for  the 
surveyor's  and  district  surveyor’s  fees. 

As  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  recently  pronounced  the  part 
of  Clause  17  of  the  Institute  scale,  which  specifies  ^that 
“ the  drawings  remain  the  property  of  the  architect,”  to 
be  ‘‘illegal,  absurd,  preposterous,”  4o.,  I think  archi- 
tects do  well  to  let  the  rest  of  that  clause,  which  says  that 
” an  architect  is  bound  to  supply  two  copies  ” for  one  fee, 
go  by  the  board  also.  I am  very  glad  to  think  that  wo  are 
•likely  to  get  a few  sensible  men  on  the  council  at  last,  who 
have  some  idea  of  the  rights  as  well  the  responsibilities  of 
architects.  For  some  years  past  I have  inserted  a sirnilar 
clause  to  that  so  absurdly  complained  of  in  my  conditions 
of  contract,  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  architects  who 
do  the  same. 

A Fbllow  op  tub  Isstitutb,  bus  noi 
A Meiidkb  of  tub  Council. 


W.  M. 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PHIPPS  V.  ROBERTSON. 

This  was  a case  heard  ab  Wesbmmstor  Court, 
where  the  plaintiff  sued  Mr.  William  Wybrow 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  Robertson,  for  woik  done  as 
architect  in  connexion  with  the  new  Court 
Theatre,  Sloane-equare.  The  claim  was  for 
451.  33.  6d.,  and  the  defendants  paid  151.  15a. 
into  court. 


a, — I applied  for  copies  of  quantities  for  new  station 
buildings  on  one  of  the  branch  Hues  of  this  company,  now 
in  coarse  of  construction  (the  Ashby  and  Nuneaton),  and 
paid  a deposit  of  one  guinea  per  set  (a  pretty  good  haul 
this  from  thirty  or  forty  deluded  individuals),  not  a word 
being  said  at  the  time  that  it  would  not  be  returned.  I 
sent  in  a bond-Jtde  tender,  was  not  successful,  and  you 
may  imagine  my  disgust  oa  finding  the  committee 
‘‘  decline  to  refund”  my  money. 

Against  such  an  unjust  condition  and  illegitimate  mode 
of  raising  capital  I most  ompbatically  protest.  (I  cer- 
tainly  shall  not  submit  to  it  if  there  be  a cure  that  will 
not  be  worse  than  the  disease.) 

I think  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  builders  giving 
them  their  time  and  travelling  expenses,— in  a job  of  this 
sort  very  heavy,— without  making  us  pay  for  such  a 
delightful  privilege.  One  of  the  Tbndeebbs. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 


NEW  WORKHOUSE  FOR  LAMBETH. 

We  are  informed  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
now  Lambeth  Workhonse,  about  to  be  erected 
at  the  back  of  the  new  Police  Court,  Lower 
Keniiington-lane,  was  laid  by  Mr.  John  Doulton 
(chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians),  on  the 
3rd  insb.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  upon 
acres  of  ground ; the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Parris  & Aldwinckle,  and  their  design  was 
selected  by  the  guardians  in  a limited  compe- 
tition. The  builders  are  Messrs.  Crockett, 
Dickinson,  & Oliver;  their  contract  amounts  to 
44,3901.  It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  new 
building,  including  the  land,  will  be  about 
68,0001.,  and  this  sum  will  be  borrowed  and 
paid  over  a period  of  thirty  years.  The  works 
are  commenced,  and  in  active  progress. 


SiE, — Tha  objact  of  my  letter  (April  1),  as  most  have 
been  seen  by  all  who  perused  it  aright,  was  not  to  run 
down  clerks  of  works,  who  are,  when  the  works  are  of 
eulHcient  magnitude,  necessary  and  useful ; but  to  advocate 
the  merits  of  studious  and  well-trained  architects,  who 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  request; — to  make 
them  of  use  in  their  locality,  r.ithor  than  have  recourse  to 
men  of  renown  at  a long  distance.  Were  this  done,  there 
would  certainly  be  less  need  of  clerks  of  works;  and 
therefore  our  friend’s  ire  is  kindled,— he  is  alarmed 


VILLAGE  IRRIGATION  OF  INDIA. 


“ Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  ! farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  vtara  1 
Othello’s  occupation’s  gone ! " 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  clerks  of  works  are  very 
useful  and  valuable  men  ; but  when  the  writer  of  this  is 
charged  with  expressing  ill-humour,— venting  his  spleen 
‘‘  on  a class  of  men  of  whom  he  can  have  but  little  know, 
ledge,"— he  replies  that  he  has  only  had  too  much,  having 
been  a clerk  of  works  himself,  and  able  to  testify  to  the 
temptations  that  spoil  those  men,  and  he  would  always,  as 
an  employer,  prefer  dealing  with  ^irincipale  rather  than 
subs.:  that  one  of  his  own  clerks  of  works,  engaged  on  a 
church,  came  to  him  one  day,  and  told  him  to  his  face 
that  a client,  the  clergyman  of  a neighbouring  church, 
had  signified  his  regret  that  he  could  not  employ  him 
(the  architect)  further,  the  industrious  clerk  having,  pro 
tern.,  supplanted  his  master,  ami,  with  cool  elFrontery, 
given  him,  as  he  thought,  bis  dismissal.  This,  with  three 
or  four  more  which  could  be  told,  are  isolated  instances, 
and  do  not  condemn  the  class,  titill,  they  mny  show  that 
the  right  man  is  not  always  in  tbs  right  place. 

The  West  Coustex  Abchiteci. 


Mr.  Phipps,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  said,  after  I 
had  been  told  to  prepare  plans,  Mrs,  Kobertson  asked 
whether  I thought  1,009?.  would  do  the  work,  aud  I 
replied,— Certainly  not.  I made  proper  plans,  sufficient  for 
tenders  upon  them  to  be  made  by  the  builders.  The 
actual  builder’s  work  was  1,495?.  The  plans  were  after- 
wards fully  examined  by  defendants  ; and  with  reference 
to  the  cost,  Mrs.  Eoberlson  said  it  was  more  than  she 
intended.  No  objection  was  raised  as  to  my  plans,  Ac. 
On  October  29tb,  I heard  that  another  architect,  Mr. 
Bmbden,  bad  been  engaged;  but  I had  no  intimation 
from  either  of  the  defendants.  The  plans  wore  returned 
to  me  on  November  lOlh,  by  Mr.  Robertson  ; 2i  per  cent., 
my  charge,  is  usual  and  reasonuble,  and  I have  been  paid 
it  before  without  demur.  I have  charged  this  only  upon 
1,495?.,  and  not  upon  the  whole  cost. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Mr.  Sorby,  and  another  architect, 
said  2\  per.  cent,  was  the  recognised  charge. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Laxton  called  Mr.  W.  W.  Robert- 
son, who  said,  it  was  abont  the  end  of  last  year  when 
Mr.  Phipps  spoke  to  me  with  regard  to  this  matter.  He 
asked  whether  he  conld  have  the  building,  but  I said  it 
was  doubtful.  Subsequently  he  looked  over  the  building, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Kobertson  told  him  that  she  could 
not  exceed  1,200?.  Mr.  Phipps  said  he  would  see  more 
accurately  what  the  buildiuj;  would  cost,  and  prepare 
plans.  Afterwards  he  attended  upon  us  with  the  plans,  and 
the  amount  was  1,-195?.  for  building,  the  decorations  being 
600?.  more.  Mrs.  Robertson  said  she  did  not  see  her  way 
to  this.  Mr.  Phipps,  however,  left  the  plans,  and  Mrs. 
Robertson  said  she  would  think  Che  matter  over.  When  I 
returned  the  plans,  Mr.  Phipps  was  aware  that  Mr.  Embdea 
was  employed  as  architect. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole 
amount.  


THICKNESSES  OF  LATH3. 


Sin, Laths  are  described  in  specifications  and  bills  of 

quantities  for  plastering  as  single  laths,  lath-and-half  laths, 
and  double  laths.  But  no  absolute  thicknesses  are  over 
given  by  which  to  determine  one  from  another.  I 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  surveyor  readers,  or  lath- 
renders,  would  give  me  the  required  information. 


EXTRAS  AND  OMISSIONS. 


Sir, — It  is  wonderful  how  much  nafcnre  has 
done  for  India,  and  how  little  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, since  the  days  of  Clive.  It  would  bs  far 
better  for  those  charged  with  the  irrigation  to 
select  a competent  staff  of  agricultoral  engi- 
neers, instead  of  fetching  out  mere  theoretical 
olerks. 

Before  any  grand  scheme  is  carried  ont,  every 
village  in  the  roadless  districts,  where  hundreds 
of  people  die  annually  from  starvation,  should 
have  a tank  for  the  storage  of  water  during  the 
rains  of  the  monsoon,  instead  of  allowing  the 
useful  element  to  run  waste  into  the  sea,  and 
serve  no  useful  object.  In  those  isolated  dis- 
tricts, during  the  intense  heat,  there  are  few 
living  things  to  be  seen ; the  quiet  shadows  in 
the  long  vista  of  the  perspective  lie  sleeping 
on  the  mins  of  hills;  bat  the  stillness  of 
the  solitude  is  broken  by  the  murmuring 
of  the  ringdoves,  and  the  whirr  of  the 
antelope  in  his  wild  career.  Surely  iiriga- 
tion  is  not  each  an  abstruse  science  ; it  re- 
quires no  grand  viadnets,  with  lofty  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  the  British  lion ; but  simply  drains 
to  convey  the  water  from  an  inexhaustible  source 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Sib,— Referring  to  the  letter  which  appeared  under  the 
above  heading  in  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  in  which  a late 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Institute  complains  that  an 
architect  is  now  about  to  be  elected  who  has  been  goilty 
of  (what  appears  to  him)  a gross  piece  of  irregularity  in 
requiring  payment  from  a builder  for  copies  of  drawings, 

I wonder  if  your  correspondent  was  on  the  cooucil  some 
time  ago,  when  that  body  declined  to  take  cognisance  of  a 
complaint  against  a member  for  giving  evidence  in  a court 
of  law  against  the  Institute  rules,  aud  declared  that  the 
said  rules  were  only  to  tie  ‘‘recommended,  but  not  en- 
forced.” If  so,  I am  afraid  he  is  one  of  those  who  ‘‘  strain 
at  (or  out)  a goat  aud  swallow  a camel.”  It  was  also  then 
decided  by  the  same  council  that  ” oo  member  could  be 
called  to  account  for  non-adbesion  to  those  rules, ” Such 
being  the  case,  and  as  we  find  on  all  sides  committees 
endeavouriog  to  reduce  the  fees  of  architects  by  requiring 
that  the  5 per  cent,  commission  shall  include  all  traveliini 
expenses,  attendances,  and  other  services,  He.,"  Ithial 
those  architects  simply  show  their  sense  who  limit  the 
services  they  will  render  for  the  5 per  cent,  as  much  as 
possible,  and  increase  their  profits  by  charging  the  builders 
properly  either  for  quantities  or  extra  copies  of  drawings. 
Of  conrse  it  would  be  different  if  the  Institute,  having 
issued  an  equitable  code  of  practice,  would  take  vigorous 
measures  to  ensure  its  general  adoption,  one  of  which 
would  obviously  be  to  call  to  account  auy  member  who 
may,  as  in  the  above  instance,  lend  himself  to  resistance  to 
the  rules  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 


Will  some  of  your  many  readers  oblige  with  a solution 
of  the  I'ollowing  query,  viz. ;— A builuer  having  signed  _a 
contract  to  execute  a certain  amount  of  work  for  a certain 
sum,  and  the  client  in  the  aame  having  agreed  to  pay  the 
same;  and  further,  the  builder  having  agreed  to  extras 
and  omissions  to  be  valued  by  the  architect,- is  it  lawful 
for  the  architect  fo  value  any  deduction  above  the  amount 
for  which  the  builder  first  agreed  to  execute  the  same  ? 

I cannot  imagine  the  law  allowing  a person  in  such  a 
position  as  the  architect  is  here  placed  to  take  the  undue 
advantage  of  so  doing. 

It  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  supposing  the  extras  to  amount 
to  the  sum  of  100?.,  and  the  deductions  fairly  put  at  the 
price  the  builder  first  agreed  to  execute  the  aame,  say  50?. 

Inu-  r.a-r,  a«v  lha,r  UTA  too/.  dn  his 


The  architect  can  say  they  are  woith  lOO?.,  and  do  his  ; 
client  a good  turn,  as  it  were,  by  cheating  the  builder  out  : 
of  his  balance,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  5')?. 

J USTIXIA. 


ADULTERATION  OF  DRINK  BY 
PUBLICANS. 

O.v  the  22nd  of  last  October  you  very  kindly  . 
inserted  in  the  Builder  a rather  lengthy  com. 
monicai-ioQ  from  me,  entitled  ‘‘Some  of  my; 
Wants.”  I have  been  pleased  to  see  that  many  ; 
of  the  “ wants”  have  excited  attention,  and  now  ' 
there  is  brought  into  Parliament  a Bill  which  I 
promises  to  gratify  one  more  of  them.  Want  57  i 
was  expressed  thus  : — 

“ I want  publicans  who  are  proved  to  sell 
adulterated  drinks  to  be  deprived  of  their  licences. 
Samples  shoald  be  tested  on  system.” 

On  introducing  his  new  Licensing  Bill,  the ' 
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Home  Secretary  is  reported  to  baye  spoken  of  | 
adalteration  thus : — 

“ With  regard  to  adnlteration,  the  Bill  would  provide  for 
samples  of  driok  being  taken  by  the  inspectors  with  a view 
to  their  being  tested  at  the  laboratory  at  Somerset  House, 
and  heavy  penalties  would  be  imposed  where  ofi'ences 
were  proved.  Adulteration  he  considered  to  be  most 
mischievous,  and  he  believed  many  acts  of  tbe  greatest 
violence  owed  their  origin  to  the  adulterated  drink  which 
men  obtained  at  the  public-houses.  Indeed,  it  was  difii- 
cult,  morally  speaking,  to  distinguish  the  mau  who  adulte- 
rated hisdrinlc  from  the  thief.  Heavy  penalties,  therefore, 
would  be  inflicted,  or  imprisonment,  at  the  option  of  the 
magistrate,  with  ihedeprivationof  the  licence  on  a second 
offence.” 

Mitr.mlleuse, 


“THE  CONJUNCTIVE  BOILER.” 

Sib, — The  conjunctive  boiler  noticed  in  yonr  publication 
of  the  8th  is  known  in  this  neighbourhood  (Liverpool)  as 
the  hot-water  cylinder,  and  baa  been  in  use  some  years. 
It  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  methods  of  supplying 
bouses  with  hot  water ; the  risk  of  explosion  is  less  than 
in  any  other  system,  the  ojst  as  little,  and  the  adaptability 
greater.  Thos.  Holt. 


MUSIC. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Some  admirable  per- 
formances have  been  given,  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca,  M.  Paure,  and  Signor  Mongini  particu- 
larly disbiDguishiDg  tbemaelvea.  The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  Covent-garden  is  shown  by 
the  three  nationalities  thus  represented ; even 
more  strikingly,  perhaps,  when  we  recall  that  the 
husband  of  the  distinguished  prima  donna  has 
nairo  vly  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  effects  of 
a French  bullet  through  his  face,  while  M.  Faure 
has  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  hia 
property  just  outside  Paris,  sacked  by  tbe  Ger- 
mans. The  latter  singer  has  taken  a strong  hold 
on  the  Engliph  public:  bis  Don  Giovanni  and 
Mephiatopheles  have  displayed  high  merits, 
dramatic  and  vocal.  So,  too,  with  Signor  Mon- 
gini.  In  ” La  Favorita,”  last  Tueadny  evening, 
he  sang  with  remarkable  expression  and  power, 
and  carried  the  house  with  him  throughout. 
Madame  Lucca  gave  an  admirable  personation 
of  Leonora;  nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of 
Signor  Cotogni’a  exertions  in  tbe  same  opera, 
which  gained  for  him  marked  applause. 

Royal  Albert  Dali. — The  first  of  tbe  Society  of 
Arts  MiacellaDeouB  Concerts,  in  aid  of  a National 
Training  School  for  Mnaic,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  under  tbe  condnetorship  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa.  The  soloists  were  Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mr.  Cummings,  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard,  and  M,  Sainton.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a pltfbiscite  would  bring 
from  the  three  or  four  thousand  persons  who 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion  a verdict  of 
“very  satisfactory”  by  a large  majority.  That 
there  are  parts  of  the  building  where  damaging 
echoes  are  heard,  would  seem,  from  the  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  to  be  certain  ; but  we 
arc  bound  to  say  that,  personally,  we  failed  to 
hear  them.  The  Sacred  Ilarmonic  Society’s 
first  concert  will  be  given  this  (Friday)  evening. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  make  known  that  there 
are  plenty  of  excellent  seats  purchasable  by 
the  public. 


THE  INSUFFERABLE  RAILWAY- 
WHISTLE. 

Thk  damaging  and  fatal  nuisance  of  the  in- 
Bufl'crable  railway-whistle  in  the  streets  of 
Loudon  is  by  no  means  a “ minor  nuisance,”  but 
one  of  the  most  diabolical  sources  of  mischief, 
trouble,  and  death  in  London. 

Certain  circumstances  compel  me  to  live  near 
the  dangerous  Dalston  Junction  on  the  North 
London  Railway:  here,  trains  are  rushing  by 
from  Camden,  passenger,  laggage,  and  express, 
on  a single  pair  of  rails,  at  all  hours  of  tbe  night 
and  day  j week  days  and  Sundays  alike.  During 
the  day,  trains  pass  my  house  every  two  minutes 
and  a half,  each  time  with  the  most  fiendish 
sbritk  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Luggage  trains, 
empties,  and  engines  are  tearing  by  and  whistling 
fill  through  the  night  5 and  on  Sunday,  when  the 
passenger  trains  cease,  we  are  treated  to  cattle 
trucks  and  trains  laden  with  beasts  for  the 
Monday’s  market. 

Either  because  the  signalling  is  defective,  or 
because  the  drivers  are  reckless,  the  whole  place, 
especially  during  the  night,  is  one  fearfnl  tumult. 
As  a rule,  the  drivers  put  on  tbe  whistle  as  soon 
as  they  leave  Canonbury,  and  never  cease  until 
they  near  the  critical  junction  at  Dalston. 

The  cousequQoca  is  that  the  tenants  are  driven 
away  from  the  houses ; no  horse  can  quietly  or 
safely  approach  the  neighbourhood,  and  persons 
are  being  continually  knocked  dowu,  and  either 


injured  or  killed  by  terrified  horses.  One  of  my 
neighbours  had  a child  run  over,  and  not  long 
since  a maddened  horse  jumped  into  an  area  of 
a neighbouring  house. 

Travellers  by  this  line  must  know  what  this 
fiendish  and  incessant  whistling  means, — viz., 
either  that  the  driver,  when  rushing  at  full 
speed,  is  whistling  tbe  signals  down,  or  that  he 
is  warning  the  pointsman  to  set  the  lines  in 
order  for  his  special  train.  Once  or  twice  lately, 
as  reported  in  the  public  press,  trains  have  run 
off  the  line  between  Camden  and  Dalston;  and 
not  long  since  a pointsman  purposely  turned  a 
train  off  its  proper  rails,  to  avoid  a fearful  colli- 
sion near  the  dangerous  Dalston  junction. 

Complaints  have  been  made  over  and  over 
again  to  the  directors,  but  without  the  slightest 
effect,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  make  this 
terrific  and  dangerous  nuisance  worse.  Recem- 
mendatipus  from  the  ooronor,  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  appeals  from  the  inhabitants 
regarding  this  fearful  whistling  are  quite  thrown 
away.  Therefore,  air,  will  you,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  abolish  dangerous  nuisances  in  Lon- 
don, try  what  the  Builder  can  effect  for  this 
district  ? 

With  an  assumption  of  hypocritical  sanctity, 
passenger-traips  are  not  run  during  church  hours 
on  Sunday  mornings;  but  it  is  considered  no  sin 
by  the  directors  to  run  cattle-trains  during  the 
very  same  time,  and  to  allow  the  drivers  to 
raise  such  an  infernal  tumult  with  their  shrieking 
whistles  as  to  cause  the  service  of  the  church 
to  stop. 

Surely  some  means  may  be  found  for  compel- 
ling railway  companies  to  stop  this  fatal  nuisance 
in  towns,  especially  during  night  and  on  Sundays; 
and  I only  hope  the  effectual  aid  of  the  Builder 
may  be  secured  for  this  most  righteous  piece  of 
work.  B. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  list  of  members  of  this  society,  corrected 
to  the  fith  iust.,  has  just  been  issued.  From  this 
it  appears  that,  at  the  date  named,  there  were 
on  the  books  16  honorary  members,  724  mem- 
bers, 1,051  associates,  and  204  students ; making 
a total  of  1,995,  as  against  1,847  at  the  same 
date  last  year. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF 
OXFORD. 

Dr.  Buchanan’s  report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
ditiou  of  Oxford  in  1870,  thus  sums  up  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  Oxford,  in  view  of  the 
exceptionally  high  mortality  last  year  : — 

1.  Means  of  thoroughly  drying  the  soil  upon 
which  the  city  and  its  suburbs  stand. 

2.  To  every  dweliing-bouee  an  ample  supply 
of  water  of  assured  good  quality,  with  disuse 
of  all  sources  of  supply  that  can  receive  im- 
parity. 

3.  A system  of  thorough  and  immediate  re- 
moval of  all  excremental  matters  from  every 
house  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  ; 

' and  the  disposal  of  such  matters  without 
polluting  the  river  or  creating  nuisance. 

4.  Reformation  of  certain  portions  of  the  city 
in  respect  of  their  house  accommodation. 

5.  More  thorough  and  more  frequent  super- 
vision  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  houses, 
internal  as  well  as  external. 

6.  Various  provisions,  of  the  kinds  contem- 
plated by  the  Sanitary  Act,  18G6,  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  contagion. 

Mr.  Clarke’s  plans  of  main  sewerage  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Local  Board,  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  approval. 
Oxford  has  spent  too  much  time  in  talk. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  last  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Vale,  a paper,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Huggins,  on  “ The  so-called  Restora- 
tion of  ow  Cathedrals  and  Abbey  Churches,” 
was  read.  After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the 
beauty  and  tbe  moral  and  intellectual  vulue  of 
the  edifices  in  question,  he  proceeded  to  the 
expression  of  his  views  as  to  the  nature  and 
eft'ect  of  the  eperation  called  restoration,  to 
which  80  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  abbeys  and 
auoient  parish  churches  had  been  subjected 
throughout  the  laud.  He  said  it  was  cutting 
away  the  old  familiar  face  that  had  looked  out 
upon,  and  been  lovingly  looked  npon,  by  a score 
of  human  generations ; — the  face  on  which  tbe 


lights  and  shadows  of  ages  had  been  cast, — that 
had  borne  the  bruntpf  time  and  change,  weather 
and  atmosphere,  and  other  natural  infloences, 
and  which  had  given  it  such  tints  and  har- 
monies as  rendered  it  more  beautiful  than 
in  its  prime, — tints  and  harmonies  that  lent 
new  gladness  to  the  sunbeam,  and  that  beg- 
gared all  the  artificial  polychroroy  in  the 
world.  It  was  cutting  away  all  this,  and  aobati- 
tut'ng  for  it  a feelingleas  mask  of  new  stone 
hewn  by  workmen  of  to-day.  It  was  putting 
the  inside,  the  mere  lining,  of  an  old  church  into 
a new  outside  one ; the  new  one  being  supposed 
to  exhibit  the  design  and  character  which  the 
old  one  exhibited  700  or  800  years  ago.  So  had 
many  of  our  finest  cathedrals  been  " restored,” 
not  only  obliterating  so  many  beautiful  pictures, 
but  wiping  out  so  much  historic  record  which 
existed  for  us  in  these  stone  relics  of  the  past. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that  this  treatment 
of  the  edifices  in  question  was  for  their  preserva- 
tion, because  it  made  them  not  worth  preserving. 
Ic  was  the  desirnction  of  everything  in  them 
for  which  we  loved  and  prized  them.  So  treated 
any  building  lost  its  identity  and  merged  its 
existence  in  another,  a new  and  comparatively 
uninteresting  building.  If  asked  what  he  would 
do  with  these  structures,  he  would  answer,”  Let 
them  alone;”  and  seeing  they  were  confessedly 
unsuitable  forma  as  regards  their  present  uses, 
employ  the  money  in  entirely  building  suitable 
ones,  exactly  adapted  to  the  present  worship. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

PROJECTIONS  FROM  FRONT. 

At  Marlbcrongh-st'eet,  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley 
architect,  was  summoned  by  the  Board  of  Works 
and  vestry  of  St.  George’s  for  an  infringement 
of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  by 
erecting  a structure  in  front  of  the  premises  of 
the  Co-operative  Supply  Association,  Albert- 
terrace,  Knightsbridge. 

Mr.  Beslej  said  the  erectioa  complained  of  was  a 
covered  way  of  glass  and  iron  pr.  jecling  from  the  premises 
of  the  Supply  Association  and  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings. 

Mr.  Arntz,  surveyor,  considered  that  this  covered  way 
resting  on  iron  pillars  was  a structure  within  the  meaning 
of  tbe  Act. 

Two  other  surveyors  gave  similar  evidence. 

Mr.  Poland,  for  the  defence,  said  these  proceed- 
ings could  have  no  public  object;  ho  rather  suspected 
they  originated  in  jealousy  occasioned  by  tbe  esta- 
blishmeut  of  a successful  undertaking.  He  con- 
tended that  the  erection  complained  of  was  neither 
a building,  au  erection,  nor  a structure  wiihin  the 
meening  of  the  Act.  Tbe  erection  was  nothing  more  than 
a covered  way  on  the  private  property  of  the  company, 
put  up  for  the  convenience  of  castomers.  It  was  no  part 
of  the  premises;  it  was  a kind  of  covering,  erected  on 
posts  easily  removable,  and  fastened  to  tbe  house  by 
means  of  sockets,  which  also  could  be  taken  away  im- 
mediately. If  these  kind  of  coverings  were  pronounced 
illegal,  then  every  shopkeeper  who  put  up  posts  in  the 
street  as  supports  to  hia  aumshadea  was  guilty  of  an 
infringemeut  of  tbe  Act,  and  liable  to  its  penalties. 
There  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that  this  was  an  erection 
each  as  to  bring  it  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  hs 
, relied  on  previons  judgments  and  on  (he  merits  of  the 
case  for  a verdict  in  his  favour.  He  bad  another  ob- 
jection against  tbe  form  of  the  summons,  the  complainant 
having  summoned  the  architect  instead  of  the  Co-operative 
Supply  Association.  He  would  make  one  other  remark. 
Before  the  association  altered  tbe  premises,  at  a large 
expense,  and  put  up  the  covered  way  to  keep  the  ram 
from  customers,  tbe  erection  not  extending  beyond  the 
common  line  of  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  was  upwards 
of  90L,  there  was  au  ugly  tarpaulin  in  the  same  situation 
put  up  by  a velocipede-maker  who  then  tenanted  the  shop, 
and  this  was  never  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  took  time  to  consider  his  judgment. 


INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

It  is  announced  that  applications  have 
been  received  from  eleven  candidates  for 
the  ” preliminary  ” examination  in  May  next, 
but  that  none  have  been  submitted  by  candi- 
dates in  the  classes  of  ‘‘proficiency”  and 
“ distinction.”  The  preliminary  examination 
only  will,  therefore,  be  held  during  the 
second  week  in  May.  The  presentation  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1871,  the  Soane  Medallion, 
and  other  Institute  prizes,  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  the  17th  insc,  As  to  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Architects,  the  following  resolution 
has  been  passed : — 

“ That  (his  meeting  approves  the  suggestion  made  by 
(he  council,  that  an  annual  conference  should  be  held 
during  the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  commencing  with 
the  present  year;  and  that  the  council  be  requested  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  with  such  modiiieations  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  find  desirable.” 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  Professor  I^nald- 
Bon  has  withdrawn  his  resignation  as  a lellow 
of  the  Institute. 
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VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

Sir, — In  your  commente  on  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commisaionera’  Report,  yon  give  expreBaion  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  Commisaionera 
had  not  paid  more  attention  to  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  sewers  and  drains.  I am  glad  to  find 
you  again  giving  heed  to  this  important  subject 
in  your,  journal,  for  it  must  be  evident  that  no 
system  of  sewers  or  drains  will  be  productive  of 
lUQob  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  of  com- 
mnnities  until  some  proper  method  of  ventilating 
them  has  been  adopted. 

I am  of  opinion  that  no  method  of  sewer 
ventilation  will  work  efficiently  and  satisfactorily 
unless  it  be  such  as  to  give  the  sewer  a tendency 
to  draw  a supply  of  fresh  air  from  houses  and 
streets,  and  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  rather 
than  to  discharge  foul  air  into  them.  How  this 
is  to  be  done  is  a fit  subject  for  consideration, 
and  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  honse 
proprietors,  but  should  be  treated  as  a general 
question,  so  as  to  arrive  at  what  might  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  general  public,  irrespective  of 
the  expense,  or  who  is  to  bear  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  well  to  keep  economy  ia  view 
as  far  as  consistent  with  efficiency. 

It  baa  been  suggested  that  in  towns  where 
•there  are  public  works,  the  authorities  should 
make  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  these 
works  to  have  a connexion  formed  between  their 
furnaces  and  the  public  sewers,  so  that  the 
fnrnaoes  would  draw  their  principal  supply  of 
air  for  combustion  through  the  sewers,  and 
thereby  cause  a continuous  draught  of  fresh  air  to 
pass  through  the  sewer  to  the  furnace.  By  such 
■an  arrangement,  if  there  were  any  accidental 
opening  or  water-traps  getting  out  of  order 
through  evaporation  in  dry  weather,  fresh  air 
would  rush  into  the  sewer,  and  have  a tendency 
to  carry  the  light  gases  along  to  the  furnace, 
where  they  would  be  practically  annihilated  and 
discharged  from  the  chimney  free  from  poisonous 
qualities.  J.  A.  G. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bath. — A fund  is  about  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a church  for  the  new  district 
of  St.  Panl’s.  The  site  of  the  new  edifice  will 
be  the  ground  upon  which  the  old  Elephant  and 
■Castle  stood,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
railway  company,  who  have  agreed  to  dispose  of 
it  to  the  promoters  of  the  church.  The  site  is 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  the  erection 
of  a church  capable  of  holding  750  persons.  The 
approach,  or  at  least  the  principal  one,  will  be 
from  Queen-square,  near  the  end  of  No.  1,  and 
will  be  through  a walk  running  parallel  with 
Uhapel-row,  and  separated  from  that  thorough- 
fare, which  will  then  be  wider  than  at  present, 
by  a wall  or  railings.  Upon  a portion  of  the 
ground  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  re- 
interment of  the  dead  now  lying  within  the 
precincts  of  the  chapel. 

Bierley. — The  parish  church  at  Bierley  has 
been  re-opened,  after  various  alterations  and  im- 
provements. Mr.  Edward  Haley  has  decorated 
the  ceiling  and  the  east  wall.  He  has  also  fitted 
np  the  entrance  porch  with  green  and  gold.  The 
seats  are  all  lowered,  the  east  gallery  ia  removed, 
and  an  organ-chamber  is  built  out  on  the  north 
side.  Several  of  the  fittings  were  presented  by 
parishioners.  The  gas  standards  were  given  by 
Messrs.  Booth,  of  Dudley-hill.  The  tiles  within 
the  communion-rails  were  the  gift  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  in  the  Sunday  Schools.  The  font 
also  was  a present.  In  this  parish  1,700Z.  were 
expended  last  year  in  building  schools,  and  a new 
school  for  infants  is  to  be  erected. 

Wirksvjorth. — The  parish  church  is  being  re- 
stored, under  the  direction  of  Mr  G.  G.  Scott; 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gos- 
port. The  work  has  been  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions ; the  first  division,  now  in  progress,  includes 
the  tower  and  all  east,  together  with  the  north 
and  south  transepts.  This  portion,  according  to 
the  contract,  is  to  be  completed  on  the  Slst 
December  next,  for  the  sum  of  5,065Z.  The 
restoration  of  the  second  division,  comprising 
the  nave  and  aisles,  but  which  are  at  present 
temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship,  will  commence  on  the  completion  of  the 
first  part,  and  is  contracted  to  be  finished  for  a 
farther  sum  of  2,552Z.,  thus  making  together  a 
total  of  7,617Z.  Already  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  first  division  of  the  con- 
tract. The  coping  and  parapet  of  the  tower 
have  been  repaired  and  restored,  and  three  new 
pinnacles  have  been  placed  at  the  corner  of  the 
tower,  new  stone  facings  inserted  into  the  tower 


walls  where  decayed,  and  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal walla  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  The 
belfry  windows  have  been  restored  with  stone, 
and  new  oak  louvres  inserted.  In  the 
ringing-chamber  a new  oak  floor  has  been  laid 
down,  upon  stone  corbels,  the  timbers  being 
moulded.  The  tower  arches  and  pillars  are  being 
cleaned,  repaired,  and  pointed ; the  arcades  of 
the  chancel  restored  to  their  original  form  by 
rebuilding  pillars  and  arches  ; and  it  has  also 
been  determined  to  add  to  the  chancel  a new 
clearstory  with  six  cinquefoil  windows.  The 
present  transept  aisles,  which  were  built  about 
the  year  1821,  are  to  be  pulled  down  and  re- 
built according  to  their  original  form.  The 
whole  of  the  foundations  have  been  underpinned 
and  made  secure.  The  entire  roofs  are  to  be  of 
moulded  oak,  partly  covered  with  lead  and  partly 
with  grey  stone  slate.  It  has  also,  it  ia  said, 
been  in  contemplation  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  spire.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Roome,  the  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Scott,  the  contractor’s  foreman  being 
Mr.  E.  Houghton.  Daring  the  progress  of  the 
restorations,  many  fragments  of  encaustic  tiles, 
supposed  to  be  of  Derbyshire  manufacture,  have 
been  discovered. 

Wraysbury,Reigate. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  tower  and  spire  for  Wraysbnry  Church  has 
been  laid.  The  restoration  commenced  some  ten 
years  since,  when  a new  (south)  aisle  was 
erected,  the  whole  of  the  interior  renovated,  and 
the  walls  cased  with  ragstone.  The  ancient 
belfry,  which  then  rested  on  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
and  was  supported  on  huge  upright  beams  of 
timber  set  in  the  floor  of  the  church,  was  stated 
to  be  in  a dilapidated  and  unsafe  state.  It  was 
therefore  taken  down  with  the  intention  of  re- 
placing it  with  a tower;  and  a fund,  which  has 
now  accumulated  to  some  360Z.  was  raised  in 
order  t':at  the  bells  might  be  placed  in  a suitable 
tower,  and  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  west 
wall  be  relieved  by  such  a building.  The  whole 
amount  required  for  this  and  other  works  con- 
nected with  the  church  and  churchyard  will 
exceed  1,200Z. ; of  this  sum  above  950Z.  have 
been  already  subscribed.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Raphael  Brandon ; the  contractors,  the  Messrs. 
Wright,  Bros.,  & Goodchild,  of  Croydon. 

Lincoln. — The  building  committee  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Martin  recently  met  to  sign  the 
contracts  and  execute  the  bond  for  securities. 
They  then  proceeded  with  the  architect,  Mr. 
Becket,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  the 
site  of  the  boilding  in  the  Show  Paddock  to 
settle  the  position  of  the  church,  and  to  make 
over  the  site  to  the  contractor.  The  length  of 
the  edifice  is  154:  ft.,  the  width  81  ft.,  the  east 
end  will  come  within  3 ft.  of  the  road  in  Park- 
place,  and  the  west  porch  within  10  ft.  of  the 
vicarage  boundary  line.  The  contract  stipulates 
that  the  church  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
committee  in  a finished  state  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

Hevjield  {Sussex). — The  church  here  was  re- 
consecrated on  the  25th  March,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  having  been  for  the  most  part  rebuilt. 
It  had  formerly  suffered  very  much  from  modern- 
isms, in  the  shape  of  galleries,  high  pews, 
plaster  ceilings,  and  brick  additions  ; but  there 
remained  the  original  thirteenth-century  nave, 
of  four  bays,  portions  of  a thirteenth-century 
chancel,  a fifteenth-century  fine  massive  tower, 
with  a chantry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  westernmost  bay  of  the  nave  ia  also  of  that 
date.  All  the  rest  has  been  rebuilt,  with  broad 
gabled  aisles,  and  doable  transepts  opening  out 
of  them,  making  the  total  width  85  ft.  The 
nave  has  been  restored,  and  the  clearstory 
lancets  renewed,  of  which  only  two  remained. 
The  oak  roof,  of  fifteenth-century  date,  has  been 
opened  out,  and  was  found  in  almost  perfect 
preservation,  and  of  the  usnal  Sussex  tie-beam 
and  trussed  rafter]  type.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebnilt,  and  extended  10  ft.  further  to 
the  east.  On  each  side  of  it  two  arches  open 
into  the  chantry,  and  a new  chancel  aisle,  of 
corresponding  dimensions.  A large  window  of 
five  lights  occupies  the  east  end.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  Maw’s  tiles.  The  exterior  is  buflt  with  a 
facing  of  “chopped”  sea-flints,  and  dressings  of 
Caen  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  the 
brown  St.  John’s  common  tiles.  Some  traces  of 
ancient  distemper  painting  were  found,  and  were 
copied,  before  the  old  wall  was  unavoidably 
pulled  down.  There  were  old  remains  of 
painting  of  Queen  Mary’s  time,  but  very  rongb 
and  rude.  The  mortises  still  remain  in  the  soffit 
of  the  chancel-arch,  showing  where  were  fixed 
the  rood,  and  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John, 
with  the  rood-beam,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  works 


has  amounted  to  about  3,0001.  The  architects 
engaged  were  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  and 
the  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Fuller 
& Longley,  of  Worth,  under  Mr.  Dodd,  as  clerk 
of  works. 

Bury. — A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  the 
parish  of  Bury  has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  means  should  be  adopted  for 
securing  the  safety  of  the  parish  chnrch,  the 
principal  timbers  of  the  roof,  as  shown  in  a 
report  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther,  of  Man- 
chester, being  so  much  decayed  that  the  whole 
rcof  is  in  a dangerous  state.  The  chairman,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  pointed  out  that  what 
they  had  to  consider  was  whether  they  would 
have  a new  roof  to  tho  church,  estimated  to 
cost  about  1,500Z. ; or  build  one  more  woitby  of 
the  town.  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  chairman  of 
tho  Improvement  Commissioners,  said,  that  be- 
cause tho  roof  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  oondi- 
tion,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  pull 
down  the  whole  structure,  and  begin  de  novo, 
which  meant,  according  to  tho  architect,  ten, 
fifceeu,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He  moved, 
“That  an  architect  be  employed  to  institute  a 
thorough  and  searching  examination  of  the  roof, 
and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to 
repair  and  strengthen  the  roof  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  it  safe,  and  report  to  the  churchwardens 
as  to  the  probable  cost.”  Major  Walker  pro- 
posed, as  an  amendment,  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  build  a new  chnrch,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  A committes 
was  appointed  to  raise  subscriptions. 

Soutlihorovgh.—The  new  church  here  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  edifice  is  built 
in  the  Early  English  style  of  architectnre,  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green.  It 
is  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  stone  faoings,  and 
the  interior  is  lined  with  red  bricks,  with  black 
bands.  Tho  building  is  intended  to  supply  the 
want  of  church  accommodation  in  that  part  of 
Southborongh,  known  as  Brightridge.  It  is 
constructed  to  seat  about  350  persons,  and  at 
present  only  consists  of  a chancel  and  transept. 
A nave  and  a tower  can  be  added.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Willioombe  & 
Oakley,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing has  been  2.390Z. 

Odiham. — The  Greywcll  Parish  Church  has 
been  restored,  and  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.  The  church,  which  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  requiring  extensive  repairs,  is 
very  old.  Some  time  since  it  was  determined  to 
restore  the  edifice,  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  sent 
down  their  architect,  Mr.  Christian,  of  London, 
to  examine  the  building.  Upon  receiving  his 
report,  they  offered  to  re-build  the  chancel,  if 
the  nave  could  be  restored  in  accordance  with 
their  plans.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  the  matter  forward.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  would  be 
about  5001.  A contract  was  entered  into  by 
Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Odiham,  builder,  who  com- 
menced operations  about  five  months  since,  and 
the  whole  of  the  repairs  arc  now  completed. 
The  chancel  has  been  wholly  rebnilt,  and  the 
walls  pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London, 
and  is  a present  to  the  parish.  The  cost  of 
this  window  (70i,),  was  defrayed  by  a subscrip- 
tion. New  oak  seats  are  placed  in  the  chancel. 
In  the  nave  the  ceiling  ia  taken  away,  the  roof 
being  opened  to  the  rafters,  and  the  windows 
restored.  The  aisle  and  chancel  are  paved  with 
enoanstio  tiles.  Instead  of  the  old  high  pews, 
varnished  deal  seats  (supplied  by  Mr.  John 
Hellis,  of  Odiham,  who  also  executed  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  carpenter’s  work,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lee),  have  been  erected,  and  a 
new  reading-desk  and  pulpit  built.  An  appa- 
ratus for  warming  the  church  with  hot-water 
pipes  is  fixed. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Kensington, — Workmen  have  been  busily  occu- 
pied in  completing  the  new  oratory  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Assumption  in  Kensington- 
square.  The  building,  says  our  authority,  the 
West  London  Advertiser,  will  eventually  form 
part  of  a larger  church,  with  a frontage  to  the 
square,  the  design  for  the  complete  work  being 
produced  by  Mr.  George  Goldie,  the  architect  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Pro-Cathedral  “ofonrLady 
of  Victories.”  The  oratory  is  about  45  ft.  in 
length,  and  comprises  the  sanctuary  and  space 
for  the  nuns  of  the  convent.  The  roof  is  lofty  ; 
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it  ia  trefoil  in  form,  divided  into  sections,  and  is 
constructed  of  stained  deal  j the  roof  of  the 
sanctuary  being  supported  by  a semicircle  of 
six  polished  granite  columns  with  stone  capitals. 
The  walls  are  pierced  for  Gothic  windows,  but 
those  of  the  sanctuary  have  each  an  oriel  above 
two  Gothic  lights,  and  thin  granite  pillars.  In 
the  interior  are  stone  carvings,  by  Earp,  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  being  cut  with  floral 
designs  and  the  heads  of  saints  and  religieuses. 
The  warming  of  the  place  in  winter  will  be 
effected  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  The 
edifice  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw. 

Lincoln. — The  plans  and  elevation  of  St. 
Mary’s  Newminster,  the  proposed  new  church  to 
be  erected  at  the  top  of  Silver-street,  have  been 
for  some  time  exhibited  in  Mr.  Boughton’s 
window  in  the  High-street.  Messrs.  Hadfield  & 
Son,  of  Sheffield,  are  the  architects.  The  style 
is  later  English,  only  that  the  church  is  apse- 
ended.  The  spire  ia  broken  up  with  dwarf 
crocheted  pinnacles. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel 
and  schools  has  been  laid  in  Mill-street.  The 
district  ia  one  in  which  a great  number  of  Irish 
labourers  reside,  and  the  chapel  and  schools  are 
named  after  St.  Patrick.  They  will  occupy  the 
site  of  four  honses,  which  have  been  purchased 
for  5251.,  and  the  new  buildings  will  cost  about 
1,5001.  It  will  be  of  two  stories,  the  lower  one 
including  girls’  and  infants’  schools,  the  upper 
story  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
churoh.  Messrs.  Hockney  & Liggios  are  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  E.  Simpson,  of  Bradford, 
is  the  architect. 


|5o,ol:s  Jlcrttbtb. 

Designs  for  Chimneypieces.  By  Geoege  Goedon 

Hoskins,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

Darlington  : at  the  Author’s  Offices.  1871. 

The  volume  consists  of  twenty-eight  dc.signs  for 
chimneypieces,  in  modern  Mediaeval  style,  set 
forth  very  clearly  in  fifty-six  folio  plates.  If 
Mr.  Hoskins  had  published  a selection  of  the 
designs  in  a smaller  book  the  result  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory.  Some  that  are  given, 
all  those,  for  example,  with  the  outer  lines  curved, 
following  the  line  of  the  circular -headed  opening, 
are  extremely  ngly  and  unfit.  However,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  designs  will  be  found 
useful  by  masons  and  others,  each  being  accom- 
pauied  by  details  drawn  to  a scale  of  one  quarter 
the  full  size.  The  last  two  designs,  hooded 
chimneypieces,  are  the  best  in  the  book.  Ic  is 
dedicated,  “by  permission,”  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  for  April, 
Mr.  Crookes,  P.R.S.,  editor,  is  an  excei^tionally 
good  number.  Besides  all  the  usual  notes  and 
proceedings  as  to  the  progress  of  science,  and 
reviews  of  scientific  works,  it  contains  papers  on 
the  Theory  of  Atmospheric  Germs,  by  Dr.  San- 
Bomj  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  E.R.S.  (the  second  part  of  the  paper)  ; 
on  Steam  Boiler  Legislation,  by  Sir  William 
Fdirbairn  ; on  the  Eclipse  of  last  December,  by 
Mr. R.  A. Proctor, B. A.;  and  other  valuable  contri- 
butions.  “ The  Cultivation  of  Land  by  Steam 

Power.  Leeds  : Baines,  Printers.”  This  is  an 
essay  for  which  Lord  Wenlook’s  prize  of  101. 
was  awarded  by  the  Wenlock  Farmers’  Club  in 
1870.  The  author  ia  a farmer,  and  his  object  is 
to  promote  the  use  of  steam  power  in  agriculture. 
He  uses  tlie  machinery  of  various  manufacturers, 
and  explains  their  relative  merits,  and  how  to 
manage  them. 

° 2 


^lisLcILinca. 

The  Children’s  Gathering:  In  St.  Paul’s 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  lead  to  the  discontinnanoeof  the  annual 
meeting  of  school  children  in  St.  Paul’s,  though 
probably  not  on  the  same  grounds  that  we  have 
before  advocated  it.  Our  main  objections  to 
the  present  custom  are  the  damage  done  to  the 
building  by  the  setting  up  and  taking  down  of 
the  Bcufioldings,  and  the  enormous  extra  and 
unnecessary  risk  of  fire  to  which  the  cathedral 
is  thereby  subjected. 


^rational  Co-operatlvo  Congress. — A con- 
gress of  delegates  for  the  co-operative  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  held  at  the 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham.  The  Hon. 
Anberon  Herbert,  M.P.,  presided.  Delegates 
were  present  from  London,  Manchester,  Oldham, 
Rochdale,  Bradford,  Idle,  Heckmondwike,  Glas- 
gow, and  other  towns.  The  chairman  urged  a 
great  campaign  by  means  of  lecturing  and  the 
formation  of  new  societies.  The  hon.  secretary 
of  the  central  board  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  board,  which  related,  among  other  things, 
the  efforts  to  establish  a Co-operative  Bank. 
Wholesale  co-operative  aooieties  in  Glasgow  and 
in  the  North  of  England  were  progressing 
favourably,  and  were  patronised  by  the  retail 
stores.  The  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  London,  referred  to  the  great  prosperity 
of  some  of  the  societies  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, who  had  thousands  of  pounds  in  hand,  and 
did  not  know  how  best  to  invest  their  money. 
They  could  do  nothing  so  profitable  as  to  employ 
it  in  producing  the  articles  for  which  they  had 
already  a market.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R. 
Bailey  Walker,  of  Manchester,  “ On  the  more 
complete  organisation  of  the  co-operative  body, 
and  further  development  of  the  movement.” 
The  great  importance  of  supporting  pa’oduciog 
associations  was  urged  by  all  the  delegates. 
The  North  of  England  wholesale  store  ia  com- 
posed of  300  retail  associations,  which  have  com- 
bined to  supply  goods  in  the  place  of  the  whole- 
sale honses.  About  800,0001.  have  been  turned 
over  by  this  company  in  1869.  Mr.  Nuttall,  of 
Oldham,  calculated  that  the  total  capital  belong- 
ing to  co-operative  societies  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  been  3,000,0001,,  and  the  bnsiness  done 
during  the  year,  10,000,0001. 

“ Mld-I;ondon  Communication  Improve- 
ment,”— With  special  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions under  this  heading  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Builder  (p.  203,  ante),  we  may  mention  that 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  passed  the  Bill  of  the  Easton,  St.  Pancras, 
and  Charing  Cross  Railway  Company,  after  a 
careful  examination.  It  is  understood  that  the  i 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been  recom-  | 
mended  by  their  Committee  of  Works  to  sub- 
scribe 200,0001.  towards  the  new  streets  proposed 
to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  tbo  railway,  and 
a danse  has  been  inserted  in  the  Bill,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com' 
moDS,  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  The  cost 
of  the  new  streets,  if  undertaken  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  apart  from  the  railway,  was  esti- 
mated by  competent  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee at  half  a million.  The  general  managers 
of  the  Midland  and  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Companies  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  and  stated  their  high  appreciation  of  its 
value  as  a counecting  link  between  the  great 
northern  and  southern  lines,  and  as  accommo- 
dating the  large  amount  of  local  traffic  to  be 
developed  in  the  densely-populated  district  which 
it  traverses. 

Enlargement  of  Eeadenball  Market. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  the  Court  considered  the  subject  of  en- 
larging Leadenball  Market.  The  Markets  Com- 
mittee brought  up  a report  recommending,  in 
effect,  that  a poultry- market  should  be  con- 
structed upon  the  site  of  the  meat-market  at 
Leadenball,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  25,0001.,  and 
that  a Bill  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
to  obtain  powers  to  effect  that  object,  and  to 
dismarket  the  present  hide  and  poultry  markets. 
They  stated  also  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
a course  suggested  to  them  of  enlarging  the  pre- 
sent poultry-market  should  not  be  adopted,  in 
consequenoe  of  the  great  expense  which  would 
be  incurred.  Mr.  Bontems,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  said  the  expense  of  the 
improvement  would  bo  but  little,  in  comparison 
with  its  value;  that  the  land  to  be  used  was, 
for  ihe  most  part,  the  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ; and  that  the  other  plana  for  enlargement 
would  have  cost  about  200,0001.  Eventually 
two  amendments  were  negatived,  and  the  report 
was  agreed  to,  and  referred  back  for  execution. 
The  consideration  of  a farther  report  on  the 
subject  of  Billingsgate  Market  and  its  enlarge- 
ment, at  an  expense  of  150,0001.,  was  postponed. 

The  Statue  In  King  Wllllam-street, 
City,  and  the  Traffic. — It  lias  been  resolved 
by  the  City  Sewers  Commission  to  widen  the 
street  at  the  statue  9 ft.,  by  removing  part  of 
the  base. 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  ^ 

The  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  opened! 
to  the  public  on  the  17th.  1 


The  Wew  roresters’  Hall. — On  Wednesday 
last  the  foundation  stone  of  a hall  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  London  United  District  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  was  laid  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  building  is  situated  in  Wilderness- 
row,  Goswell-road.  The  gronnd-floor  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  hall  (35  ft.  by  52  ft.  6 in.), 
offices  for  the  committee  of  management,  secre- 
tary’s office,  sale-room,  staircases,  &o.  A portion 
of  the  basement  is  arranged  as  a kitchen,  a large 
reading  or  refreshment  room,  and  other  necessary 
offices.  The  elevation  is  to  a certain  extent 
Medimval  in  detail,  having  a porch  of  Portland 
stone,  with  polished  red  granite  columns  from 
Aberdeen.  The  building  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
high-pitched  slated  roof,  with  iron  ridge  railing 
surrounding  the  flat  at  the  top,  constrncted  as  a 
skylight  over  the  grand  ball.  Mr.  W.  L.  Gorame 
prepared  the  plans,  and  Messrs.  Lansdown  & 
Pollard  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  works. 
The  contract  is  being  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw.  The  contemplated  outlay  being  about 
8,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  coat  of  the  freehold 
land,  amounting  to  about  4-,500l.  The  London 
United  District  Branch  was  established  in  the 
year  1842,  and  possesses  at  tho  present  time 
about  70,000  members,  and  a capital  of  271,8221, 

New  Font  In  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Coventry. — The  interior  of  St.  Michael’s  has 
been  recently  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a new 
font,  which  has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Dyers’  Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
The  new  font  is  placed  on  a wide  atone  basement, 
forming  a step  all  round  it.  The  font  is  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  is  carved  ont  of  a single  block  of 
white  stone,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Hardman 
Powell,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin;  the 
work  having  been  executed  by  the  brothers  of 
the  designer  in  Dublin.  The  subjects  of  the 
carved  panels  on  the  eight  sides  of  the  font  are 
the  Virtues  overcoming  the  Vices,  the  former 
being  arranged  around  the  body  of  the  font,  the 
latter  round  the  pedestal.  Each  subject  occu- 
pies a separate  pauel.  All  the  figures  on  the 
' font  are  in  high  relief,  the  background  of  the 
larger  panels  being  diapered.  The  alterations 
have  been  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr,  Marriott.  Two  new  brass  gas-standards 
executed  by  the  Midland  Art  Works  Company, 
are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel ; and  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  add  a stained-glass 
window. 

The  Vontllattog  Window  and  Spark 
Protector. — This  ia  an  American  invention. 
In  place  of  the  present  single-pane  square 
window  there  is  a double  window,  which  opens 
on  either  side  as  far  as  permitted  by  a frame 
above  and  below  in  the  form  of  a bay  window. 
When  fresh  air  ia  desired  by  the  occupant  of  a 
seat,  the  half  of  the  window  toward  the  forward 
part  of  the  train  is  pushed  ont,  the  other  half 
remaining  closed.  Immediately  an  outward 
current  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  train, 
and  the  impure  air  passes  out ; but  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  au  inward  draught,  permitting 
the  entrance  of  dust  and  smoke,  and  endangering 
the  health  of  the  passenger.  [But  are  not 
negative  draughts,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
as  bad  as  positive  ones  ?]  With  the  windows 
opened  in  this  manner,  there  is  said  to  be  a per- 
fectly free  ventilation,  and  one  passenger  who 
may  desire  fresh  air  is  not  liable  to  promote  the 
discomfort  of  others  in  the  seats  behind  him,  by 
creating  a draught  in  opening  bis  window.  The 
ventilating  window  can  be  attached  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  window,  thus  forming  a doable 
window, — an  advantage  in  the  winter  season. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  of  Oswego,  is  the  inventor. 

Migration  of  Xiabaur. — Mr.  E.  G.  Daven- 
port, 28,  Lanoaster-gate,  says  he  ia  desired  by  a 
firm  of  contractors,  who  are  now  constructing 
some  railway  works  in  the  Midland  Counties,  to 
make  known  as  widely  as  possible  that  they  are 
ready  to  engage,  at  Ss.  to  3a.  9d.  per  day,  any 
number  of  navvies  up  to  1,500  who  may  apply 
to  them  on  the  works.  Further  particulars  can 
be  obtained  by  application  at  any  of  the  district 
offices  of  the  Society  for  the  Organisation  of 
Charity,  of  which  the  addresses  can  be  learnt 
from  any  policeman  or  at  any  workhouse,  or  by 
written  application  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Davenport.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  that  none  but  thorough 
navvies  or  outdoor  labourers  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  pick  and  spade  will  oe  taken  on. 

Admission  of  Painters  and  Sculptors  to 
the  International  Exhibition  Building. 

We  81*8  requested  to  state  that  the  days  have 
been  altered  from  the  20th  and  2l8b  to  the  26th 
and  27th  instant. 
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The  Proposed  national  University  for 
Industrial  and  Technical  Training. — A 

programme  has  been  printed,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  explaining  the  purposes  and  principles 
advocated  by  the  Provisional  Exsoutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  proposed  University  at  South  Ken- 
sington, which  the  prospectus  previously  issued 
could  not  well  do.  Two  orations,  by  Dr.  John 
Mill,  the  secretary,  titled  “ What  is  ludustrial  and 
Technical  Education  ?”  have  also  been  published 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.).  The  list  of  office 
bearers,  committee,  &o.  contains  some  good 
names,  but  we  should  have  liked  better  to  see 
more  men  of  practical  and  theoretical  science 
and  art  on  the  committee  than  so  many  mayors 
and  provosts,  althongh  these,  too,  will  be  nseful 
in  their  way  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  in 
view.  The  committee  contains,  besides,  some 
presidents  of  chambers  of  commerce. 

The  Bee-hive  Tire  Insurance  Company, 
Iilmlted.— The  objects  of  this  company  are  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  industrial  classes,  the  power  to  insure 
against  loss  from  the  destruction  of  furniture, 
wearicg  apparel,  and  working  tools,  by  fire,  by 
weekly  or  other  small  payments  from  one  penny 
upwards;  and  to  assist  by  annual  donations  and 
otherwise  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
working  men’s  clubs  and  institutes  ; special  pro- 
vision having  been  made  by  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation of  the  company  that  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking  shall  be  devoted  to  these  purposes, 
after  payment  of  a moderate  dividend  to  share- 
holders. The  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
25,  Finsbury-place,  E.C.  Mr.  Philip  Dyke  i^ 
the  secretary.  The  first  general  meeting  was 
recently  held,  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  in  the  chair, 
The  objects  in  view  seem  to  merit  support. 

The  Trades  Movement.  — The  masons’ 


Tramways  for  Ireland. — The  prospectus 
of  the  Belfast  Tramways  Company  is  before  the 
public.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  25,0001 , in 
shares  of  101.  each.  Contracts  have  been  entered 
into  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  tram, 
ways,  which  will  pass  through  the  main  thorough- 
fares  of  the  city,  including  the  supply  of  all 
necessary  plant,  horses,  &i?.,  for  working,  for  the 
sum  of  22,7301. ; the  contractors,  moreover, 
agreeing  to  lease  the  tramways  for  a period  of 
seven  years  at  a rental  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital. 

Burlington  Tine  Arts  Club. — The  works 
by  Old  Masters,  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  collection  recently  exhibited  in  Burlington 
House,"  are  eighty-two  in  number,  and  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Barker.  Lady  Eastlake  has  lent  her 
fine  Bellini  (Virgin  and  Child),  and  Mr.  Wynn 
Ellis  two  or  three  capital  pictures.  The  club 
has  moved  into  commodious  premises  in  Savile- 
row,  and  the  rooms  afford  good  wall  space. 

Unbealtby  Buildings.— The  Holborn  Board 
of  Works  have  resolved  to  take  proceedings 
under  Mr.  Torrens’s  Artizana’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  on  Monday  night  last,  the  surveyor  recom- 
meuded  the  total  demolition  of  some  dilapidated 
and  unhealthy  dwellings  in  Union-court,  Saffron- 
hill,  and  the  owners  are  required  to  show  cause 
why  the  buildings  should  not  be  accordingly 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— On  the  5th 
there  was  an  exhibition,  in  the  great  conser- 
vatory, of  roses,  odontoglossums,  and  cyclamens, 
which  excited  great  admiration.  Amongst  other 
matters  of  interest  were  the  terrestrial  orchids 
from  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Mr.  Bull  had  also  a 
very  interesting  group.  There  was  a consider- 


For  the  erection  of  preinisee  ir 
Messrs.  Edwards  & Roberts.  Mr, 
architect  : — 

Cock 

Henshaw 

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 

Sharpiogton  & Cole 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Co 

Browne  & Robinson  

Scrivener  4 White  (accepted) 


Carliale-street,  for 
Theodore  K.  Green, 


.£2,690  0 0 


2.136  0 
2,105  0 


For  additions  to  house  at  Clapham  Park,  for  Mr.  D, 
Martineau.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  architect 

Wallis  £500  0 0 

Thorpe  4 Son 330  0 0 

Warskett  (accepted) 297  10  0 


For  additions  to  house,  4c.  Ewell,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
CroxsoD.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect 

Hards  (accepted)  £280  0 0 

PlumUng,  OlasLng,  Fainting,  Ifo. 

Killick  (accepted) £60  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house,  Harrow  Lands, 
Dorking,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Dixon.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble, 
architeoi : — 

Lynn  4 Dudley  (accepted)  £1,500  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  steward’s  house, 
building  coach-house  acd  stables,  and  sundry  other  works, 
at  Randalls,  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Robert  Hen- 
derson. Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect 

Goddard £794  0 0 

Hards 740  11  0 

Batchelar  738  3 0 

Hamblin 672  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  Great  Barford  School.  Mr. 
James  Hereford,  architect 

Twelvetrees  £379  10  0 

Potter  371  10  0 

E.  Haynes  361  0 0 

Wattord 341  0 0 

Field  ....  324  0 0 

W.  Haynes  318  0 0 

Carter 305  0 0 

Wade 366  0 0 

Tickers  297  0 0 


labourers  of  Bradford  and  neighbourhood  have  I attendance  of  members  and  their  friends, — 
given  notice  to  their  employers  of  a demand  of  altogether  a very  gay  meeting. 


advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  to  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  in  July.  They  ask  for  11.  Is. 
per  week  during  the  summer,  and  11.  during  the 
three  months  of  winter.  Their  present  wages 
are  11.  and  ISa. Between  500  and  600 


carpenters  and  joiners  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
have  left  work,  the  employers  refusing  to 
recc^nise  the  nine  • hours  movement,  and  to 

make  certain  concessions  as  to  overtime. A 

strike  in’the  engineering  trade  for  the  nine-hours 
day’s  work,  by  which  more  than  1,000  persons 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  is  in  progress 
at  Sunderland. 

Bestructlon  of  the  Twining  Museum  by 
rire. — The  valuable  economic  museum  of  food 
and  other  products  at  Perryn  House,  Twicken- 
ham, the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  has 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  building 
and  its  valuable  contents  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  from  7,0001.  to  10,0001.  It  appears  that 
on  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  disaster, 
a fire  broke  out  ia  the  cellar  of  the  building 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a lumber- 
room,  but  by  timely  aid  that  fire  was  got  under. 
It  is  now  sopposed  that  some  of  the  joists 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  building  had  been  lefc 
smouldering,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  second 
outbreak  which  has  destroyed  both  the  building 
and  the  museum. 


Old  Water-Colour  Society. — The  gallery 
of  this  Society  will  be  opened  ou  the  2-lth. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  residence,  Canterbury,  exclusive  of 
any  outbuildings.  Mr.  Jobu  G.  Hall,  architect^  ^ 

Bbrubaole  

Adcock  4 Rees 

Epps 

Gaskin  4 Godden 

Richardson  

Cosens,  Brothers  (accepted) 


..£3,^98  0 
3,026  0 I 
2.98)  0 ■ 
2,970  0 
2,946  0 
2,926  0 


212  16 


For  the  enlargement  of  Roxtou  School.  Mr.  James 
Horsford,  architect 

£214  10  ^ 

£.  Haynes 

Twelvetreea  

Cunvin  

Carter 

W.  Haynee  

Bond  4 Brimley 

Field  

Wade 

Tickers  


183  14 


Mr.  Jobu  G.  Hall, 


For  the  erection  of  offices,  board-room,  4c.,  at  the 
Canterbury  Gas  and  Water  Works,  exclusive  of  bricks 
(which  are  found  by  the  company) 
architect  i— 

Knowler  

Wiltshire  

Adcock  4 Rees 

Hpps  

Coaens,  Brothers 797  0 

Gaskin  4 Co.  (accepted)  769  0 


For  the  erection  in  carcass  of  a mansion,  Msrlborough- 
plaoe,  Brighton.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect.  Qnantities 
supplied 

Kelly  £1,739  0 0 

Nightingale  1,636  0 0 

Hall..,.. 1.673  0 0 

Reynolds 1,673  0 0 

Snowdon 1,6U0  0 0 

Lockyer 1,550  0 0 

Newnham  1,486  0 0 

Barnes ■••••  1,395  0 0 


..£1,090 


86)  0 


Memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby. — 

There  baa  been  ameeting  of  gentlemen  in  Prtston 
with  reference  to  promoting  a auitable  memorial 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Dtrhy.  A considerable 
nucleus  fund  ia  already  in  baud,  the  money 
having  been  raised  iu  penny  subscriptions  from 
working  men  and  others,  through  a central  com- 
mittee in  Preston,  prior  to  the  decease  of  the 
earl.  At  the  meeting  various  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  what  form  the  memorial  should 
assume  and  where  it  should  be  placed,  and 
eventually  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be 
raised  in  Avenham-park,  Preston,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  it  was  not  specified. 


For  alterations  to  residence,  Uurbledown.  Mr.  John 
G.  Hall,  architect : — „ „ „ « 

Gaskin  4 Co.  (accepted)  £360  0 0 


For  new  malt-house,  4c,,  at  Nine  Elms,  for  Messrs, 
Bwonnell  4 Son.  Mr.  Newton  Jennings,  architect 

Gammon  4 Son £1,133  0 0 

Ha;vlock  4 Son 1,100 

Laihey,  Brothers 1,017 

Falkner  (accepted) 


1,014  0 0 


For  rebnildiog  St.  Benet’s  Church,  Mile  End-road, 
Stepney.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian^^  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Goodman  4 Tinall - 

Brass  £7.838  0 0 

Myers 7,562  0 0 

Jackson  4 Shaw  6,937  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  6,785  0 0 

Leatherdale  6,330  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 6,330  0 0 

Ennor...  6,313  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 6,930  0 0 


Mr. 


Metropolitan  Gates  and  Bars. — . 

Boodle  & Partington,  solicitors  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  in  answer  to  a request  that  hia 
lordship  would  remove  the  gates  and  bars  from 
his  estates  in  Belgravia,  say  that,  having  con- 
sidered all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his 
lordship  is  not  able  to  accede  to  the  request. 


For  cottage  hospital,  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  as 
memorial  of  ihe  late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  K.G. 

J.  B.  Corby,  architect,  Stamford  ; — 

Tboday  £1,909  0 0 

Thompson  1,793  13  0 

Richardson  4 Roberts  1,760  16  0 

Hsliiday  4 Cave  1,713  10  0 

Law  4 Son 1,662  0 0 

Miles  (accepted)  1,431  11  0 


For  the  erection  in  carcass  of  two  mansions,  Mart- 
borough-place,  Brighton.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Kelly  £1.653  0 0 

Hall 1.609  0 0 

Reynolds 1,676  0 0 

Nightingale  1,655  0 0 

Lockyer 1,62)  0 0 

Snowdon 1,600  0 0 

Barnes 1.266  0 0 

Newnham  1,187  0 0 


For  sewer  works  at  Putney 

Aries  0 0 

Wigmore  16  0 

AvisB  416  0 0 


For  finishing  five  houses  at  Twickenham,  the  property 
of  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards.  Mr.  F.  Alien  Adwarda,  archi- 
tect:— 

Wigmore  

Spicer 

Ebbs  4 Son  

) Spearing  4 Stewart... 


...£2,620  0 
. 2,587  0 
. 2,190  0 
1,323  0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  277  to  279,  Oxford-street.  Messrs. 
Lanadown  4 Pollard,  architects.  Quanti_tie_s_8Upplied 


IiOQdon  Institution. — At  the  last  conver- 
sazione of  the  above  lustitution  for  the  season, 
held  last  Wednesday  eveniug,  Mr.  Tom  Hood 
gave  an  admirable  dissertation  on  “Edmund 
Waller,  as  Poet,  Courtier,  Wit,  Lover,  and 
Sinner,”  which  was  listened  to  by  a very  nume- 
rous audience  with  great  interest. 


Higgs  . 

Howard  

Macey 

Patman  4 Fotheringhar 

Hill  4 Bon . 

Adamson  4 Sons 

Henshaw 

Worter  


..  £8,070 
7,813 
7,773 
7,612 
7,243 
7,226 
7,093 
6,847 


For  Sandv-hill  and  Fox-hill  Sewer,  Plumstead,  for  the 
^ - - - - - — . V.  F.  Thorne, 


Plumatead  District  Board  of  Works. 


Lewis  

Myner 

3,300 

3,191 

3,000 

2,985 

Tongue  

2,960 
2,782 

Wigmore  

Kirk  (accepted)  

2,276 

For  reredos,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Lewisham.  Mr.  W.  C. 

" " 

Field  4 bo 

Wittingham 

Williamson  

Lovelock  

McCarthy 


i 10  0 


For  rebuilding  the  “Horse  and  Groom,’’  Leicester 
square,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Nye.  Mr.  H.  R.  Cotton,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate 

Manley  4 Rogers £2,313  0 0 

Patrick  4 Son  2,238  0 0 

Brass  2,124  0 0 

3,030  0 0 


McLachlan 

Ennor 1.9^ 

Newman  4 Mann 1.92 


0 0 
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Por  building:  five"  bouses 'witb  sbops,  Victoria-streel, 
Victoria-statioD,  for  Mr.  W.  Severin  baiting.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Knowles,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  & A.  E.  Bull : — 

Wagner  

Warr  

Bennett  

Foster 

Wright,  Bros.,  ft  Goodchild, 

Heath 

Stephenson  

Cullutn  

McLaehlan 

Newman  ft  Mann 

Nightingale  

Capps  & Ritso  

Gooding 

Snowdon 

Aitohiaon  ft  Walker  

Cooke  ft  Green 

Groome  

[A  startling  list.] 


. £3.270  14 

0 

. 2,950 

0 

0 

. 2,895  17 

0 

. 2,756 

0 

0 

. 2,725 

0 

0 

. 2,696 

0 

0 

. 2,6S3 

0 

0 

. 2,676 

0 

0 

. 2,672 

0 

0 

. 3,656 

0 

0 

. 2,643 

0 

0 

. 2,475 

0 

0 

. 2,435 

10 

0 

. 2,426 

0 

0 

2,396 

0 

0 

. 2,332 

0 

0 

1,279 

0 

0 

For  the  erection  of  school  and  residence,  at  Sbiplake, 
near  Henley-oa>Thamea.  Mr.  Frederick  Haslam,  arobL 
tect : — ;■ — : 

Willis  (accepted) £560  0 0 


For  Brentwood  sewerage, 
engineers 

Confracf  i' 
Wainwright  ft  Wilson  .. 
Anderson  ft  Dunmore  .. 

Ritson 

Walker  ft  Yoxall 

Furness  

Hawley  ft  Co 

F.  ft  F.  J.  Wood 

Tanner  

Kyan  ft  Co 

Marshall 

Sibsey 

Hayward  

Bugbird  ., 


Messrs.  Russ  ft  Minns, 


,.£4,]2'> 

. 3,927 
3,9M 
,.  3,310 
..  3,182  1 
. 3,010 


2,912 

2,7"0 

2,600 


Marshall,. 
Cochrane  ft  Co. 

Begg  

Lawrie  ft  Co 

Dennis 

Bibsey  

Laidiaw  ft  Son  .. 

Oakes  ft  Co 

Fletcher .. 

Furness  .. 

Baker  ft  Bon.., 
Cu'ler  ft  Son... 
Kyan  ft  Co.  ... 

Tanner  

Marshall 

Stevens  

Hayward  

Bugbird 

Sibsey 

Dennis  


Conti'act  No.  2. 


Confracf  No.  3. 


1,760 

1,7-15 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  213  and  211,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  and  Swan-yard,  for  Messrs.  Haukey  ft 
Borroogbs.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect: — 

Rooney,  Bros,  (accepted)  £275  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  (cancelled,  bavins  in  the  meanwhile  appeared  eljawhere.  It 
U not  likely  that  he  would  reoiivsr  the  whole  5 per  cent.  The 
Inetiinle  kcale  wo-ld  enable  a tight  churse  to  be  made  In  euch  a 
caee).— “ Curloue  Faute”  (the  eame  will  be  fooud  In  oar  volume  for 
1869).  — C.  E.  (tend  par'IcnUr.).  — E.  P.  (hU  pto  ares  have  a certain 
value,— not  very  Btea').— T.— " Palinam  qul  M-iu  t reret.’’— 0 8.— 
C.  M.-T.  W.  A.-C.  Q.-U.  O.-F.  F.  T.-C.  P.-F.  N.  K.-Well 
Wisher.— MU<  M.  R.—T.  W.— A Lady,— Araadla.- J.  B.  C.- J.  il.— 
O.  P.-C.  C.— F.  O.-C.  B.  A.— F..  A.— M.  C.— L.-S.  D.-Slr  H.  C,— 
F.  K-J.  P,-J.  B.-J  C.  H.-T.  H.  C.-E,  J.  L.-J.  H.  T.— H.— 
J.  T.  C.-J.  P.— T.  H.  M — B..  Broe.-C.  P.  H,-J,  H.-W.  T.-A.  O. 
— F.  J.  D.-W.  p.  B.-R.  O.-J.  4 A.  B.-K.  H.— Meurs.  H — J.  P.— 
F.  A.  E.-L.4  P.-B.  A.— H.  F.-E.  * M. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  lUta  of  Tenders,  4c.  miut  be  accompanied 
by  tba  name  aud  addreta  of  the  sender,  not  neceeaarily  for 
publtvatiuD. 

Note— The  responsibility  of  signed  artlclee,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  noio 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
ihe  Offi^ce,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each, 

Adn’eriisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p m 
on  THURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  from  the  Offi-ce,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  camnot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
MONiALs  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  Comtnwiications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Commv/nications  should  be  add/ressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher” 


Now  Pablisbing,  Crown  8vo.  559  pages,  price  48. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK  FOR  1871 : 

Containing  above  72,000  prices  carefully  corrected  and  revised  according  to  the  present  prices  of  materials  and  labour, 
together  with  many  new,  useful,  and  important  memoranda;  and  prices  and  descriptions  of  new  materials  and 
' entioDS  suited  to  the  Builder,  Contractor,  and  Engineer,  and  all  trades  connected  therewith. 

By  WILLIAM  LAXTON,  Arcbitect  and  Surveyor. 

The  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  the  Unrepealed  Sections  of  8th  Tict.  o.  84,  and  List  of  District 
Surveyors ; with  Notes  of  Gases,  and  Decisions  in  the  Superior  Courts.  Fifty-Fourth  Edition. 

LONDON : Printed  and  Publisted  by  KELLY  & CO.  51,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET, 
LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS ; 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO.  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT; 

And  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller. 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SaUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Ajt. 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  B.ARBEZAT'S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  253. 


TMRERIAL  FIRE  INS  ORANGE  COM- 

A PANT.  Brcad-iitreet  aud  P«ll.ra»ll. 

Capital,  l,600,''00i.  Paid  up  aud  liivratod,  rOflpDOOl. 
Inanraocea  against  fire  can  be  effsccud  with  this  Company  on 
every  deacilpMon  of  property  at  m'deiala  rales  of  pieimaui. 

Prompt  aud  liberal  settlement,  of  alaitas. 

JAMES  HOLLAND.  Superintendent. 


PERFECTION 

L BDILDBBB  and  0 


in  BOOKKEEPING.- 


Otfaera  drsliliig  a really  gnod  syt 
of  MODELS  for  BCILUSKS’  BOnKS.  by  DuDBLB 
ENTRY,  to  which  wae  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  “ The  Bulldei  " 
Nn,  1.190.  and  which  bas  been  adopted  by  mauy  Urge  fir  ms.  Also 
Modified  Arraasement  by  Single  Eutry,  .ultable  for  small  bulldera 
Address,  K,  A.  4,  St.  Oeorge'e-road,  Begeui's  Park,  Li.idou. 


Price  Is. 

A CONCISE  VIKW  of  the  LAW  con- 

n-et«d  with  LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVBNriOS.4. 

By  JAME-t  JOUNSO.S  of  the  Mrddle  Temple,  Barrlster-at-Law, 
andJ.  IIBNltY  JOHNSON.  A*s..p.  last.  C.E.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Ageut,  Lincoln's. inu-fi'lds,  aod  Ola<gow,  Authors  of  “The 


LONaMANS.  gtlEBN,  4 CJ. 


Third  Edition,  complete  iu  One  Vulume,  price  IL  8<.  6d. 

The  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN’S 

BOOK  of  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  ; forming  a complete 
Course  of  Mechanical  Bi-gmeeriDg.  aud  Archltectoral  Urawuig  ; 
with  Selectione  from,  and  Examples  of.  the  moat  oseCnl  surd 
generally  employed  Mecfaauism  of  the  day. 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Assoc.  lust.  C.R 
Formerly  Editor  of  the  " Prsciical  Mtchaulo’e  Journal." 

This  Volume  contains  106  quarto  pages  of  Plate  Eugravlngi,  about 
100  Woodcute,  and  210  pages  of  Letterpioss. 

GENEKAL  OiiNTENla. 

Drawing  Instruments;  Linear  Drawing  ; the  Study  of  Projec- 
tions ; on  Colourlug  Drawings  ; tbe  lutersectiou  aud  Development 
of  Surfaces,  wiih  Applications  ; tbe  Stndy  and  Conatructlou  of 
Toothed  Gear  ; Elementary  Principles  of  Shadows  ; Application  of 
bbadows  to  Tootbed  Gear;  tbe  Cultiug  and  Shaping  of  Masonry 
tbe  Stndy  of  Machinery,  and  Skeicblng;  Oblique  Fri-Jectluns 
Parallel  Perspective;  Isometrloal  Prcjectlon;  Tme  Perepeotlva  . 
Ar>-hllectursl  Drawing;  Examples  of  Finished  Drawings  of 
Macblnes,  with  Deecriptiuus. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  READER.  4 DYER. 


Royal  8vo.  pp.  388,  price  7s,  6d,  Third  Edition. 

T^BE  Patentee’s  manual  ; being  a 

I Treatise  on  the  I^w  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  especially 
Intended  tor  the  use  of  Patentees  and  luvoutors. 

By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  Barrlater-at-Law  ; and  J.  HENRY 
JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.B.  Solicitor  and  Patent  Age  ut. 

Tbe  Call  for  a 'rblnl  Edition  of  this  w-nk  is  couclnsive  proof  that 
it  sacUfies  a wane  on  tbe  part  of  Patentees  and  Inventors, to  wnom  a 
plain  staiement  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  subjrctof  Lelters 
I'a'entfor  luvantlons  Is  obvlonsly  a mutter  of  great  importance. 
Whilst  the  exposition  of  statnes  and  Jndlcial  decisions  is  expressed 
in  plain  aud  popular  languave.  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  legal 
accui-ncy,  aud  U will  be  found  that  tbe  work  coutainsai  concise  but 
ample  and  striclly  correct  enuuciatlou  of  the  law,  with  an  exauii- 
nation  of  the  decided  cases  to  the  latest  dste. 

Loudon:  LDNOMA  NS,  Paternoster-row. 


>th  boards,  with  numerous  diagrams. 

Is.  Sd.  postage  3d, 

IRON  and  HEaT  : exhibiting  in  simple 

form  the  FilDcIpIes  concerned  In  tbe  Coustmctlan  of  Iron 
neains.  Pillars,  aud  Bridge  Girders,  aud  the  Acllou  of  Heat  In  the 
Siueiihig  Fnrnuce. 

By  JAMES  ARMoUR,  C.E. 

LOCKWOOD  4 CO,  7,  Stattoneis’-hall-court,  B.C, 


Now  ready,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  clotb,  69.  ; postage  Sd. 

ri^HB  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  and  OON- 

X TRACTOR'S  E8TTM,\TE  aud  PRICE  BOOK  for  1871,  with 
Specifier  Ions  for  I'ermaneot  Way,  for  Telegraphto  Materials,  and 
for  Works,  Plant,  UalmeoaDce,  auJ  Wurklug  of  a Railway  ; and  an 
Alphabetical  Filced  Ltbt  of  Mnchmery,  Plant,  Tools,  4c. 

By  W.  DaVld  HAHKOLL.  C.E. 

" A work  which  ftw  practising  engineer,  will  care  to  be  with  out.’ 
Mining  Journal. 

"Its  vaine  to  the  stndeot  and  the  esperienoed  contractor  la  la 
eatimible." — Mechanic!'  Magazine. 

London  ; LOCKWOOD  s UU.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-oourt,  EC. 


F 


NEW  WORK  BY  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

III  One  Vulume,  Svo.  price  14<,  olaib, 

RAGMEN  rS  of  SCIENCE  for  UN- 

scientific  PEOPLE  : a Series  of  deUiehed  Eaisys,  Lectures, 
Keview/. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LLD.  F.R9. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  4 CO.  Pateruoster-row, 


Now  Ready, 

■pUBLIC  WORKS,  and  the  PUBLIC 

X SERVICE,  In  INDI.4. 

By  Messrs.  EVANS,  BELL,  4 LleuU-tlul.  PaBOERIOK  TYRRELL. 
TRUBNBd  4 CO.  8 and  C ",  Patt-ruo.ler  row. 


IV/TANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLuUR, 

IV I on  the  Tine  Theory  of  the  Colour  Sensations,  and  the 
Natural  Byttem.  By  W.  DENSON,  AioUileol.  12mj.  cUth,  gilt, 
Illustrated.  Price  2e  8J.  Aleo, 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR. 

4to.  coplcDsly  illuetia'ocl.  Ret  need  pri  <«.  15 1 
Tbe-e  Treallsot  give  new  and  bsautifu'  instbods  of  acq'ilriog  and 
applying  a kuowl^ge  of  colour,  and  are  fres  fioin  common  mistakea 
and  all  tanclfut  noil  m*.  They  give  Ihe  hes'  key  to  harmony  . 
CHAPMAN  & HALL,  19J,  P coadl  ly. 


Now  ready,  with  flue  eteel  Per'  rail  and  Memoir  of  Prefeseor 
Enxley.  6s.  clotb.  pislage  3 

rriHE  YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  iuSCIENCE 

X SU<1  ART.  )87l. 

By  JOHN  TIMBo,  Author  of  " Curiosities  of  fo'ence,'’  &o. 
"This  excellent  little  baud  book  to  the  chief  scion  tifie  discoveries  of 
tb”  pa  t year  fnlly  mam  ain.  its  repnutpiu."— AfAmatum 

As  au  Indocemeut  to  new  bubscribere,  feu  tcom  ISH  to  1871, 
with  an  .X'ra  volume,  1863  (IS  vols.  In  all),  will  he  supplied  post  free 
for  46*.  if  ordered  direct  from  the  publitbeTs.  Post-offlee  orders  to 
be  mode  payable  to 

Li.CKWGOD  4 CO.  7,  8tatiooere'-ha)l.oauit,  E.C. 
TECHNICAL  AND  GENERAL  KDUOATION.  ' 

W BALE’S  SERIES  of  RUDIMENTARY, 

SCIENTIFIC,  Ei'DCATlONAL,  a id  CLAS3IC.AL  WORKS, 
at  prices  from  Is.  to  Si.  Theto  ponular  series  of  books,  now  eom- 
prlaliig  upwards  of  251)  distinct  wmki  iu  almost  every  department  of 
science,  art,  smd  edneation.  are  reoommeuded  t>  tnjiueei'*,  archi- 
tects. bullderii,  artiza  is,  and  sludoiiU  gen-raily,  arid  os  suited  for 
woikmeu's  librarlei,  literary  and  s.-inut'fic  insiltntlnus,  ichools, 
sci'-iii.e  olos'es,  4c.  Lists,  Including  new  voiumes  iu  preparation,  on 
appUcallou  to  the  FublisherB, 

LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  8tatfonerb'-hBU.onnrt,  E.C, 


F 


Just  published,  sup.  roysl  4'o.  sllff  covers,  price  2i.  OJ. 

0 U N T A I N S and  VASES. 

By  ANDREW  IlANDVSlUE  4 CO. 

Of  Derby,  and  32.  Walbrouk,  Ixmdon. 

Containing  full  iuforoiatluo  coocerulog  the  cost,  erecUon,  and 
star  supply  of  Fouulaluf,  as  suited  fur  the  Oardeu,  Conaerratory, 
iieet,  or  M n ke -place.  Jllnslratel  by  thiny-two  larce  pages  of 
lautifully  llthi'gra.ibed  designs  of  Fountains  and  Vsses,  tbe  latter 
.ciuJing  tbe  inzz  >,  Warwick,  Medici,  aud  other  classical  sba.es  of 
fferent  size,  with  prices  of  euch. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

X COLLEGE,  COOPER’d-HILL.  SURREY.— By  order  of  the 
Secietsry  of  Slate  fur  India  in  Council.— Notice  Is  hereby  given, 
thst  a COMPETll'VE  EXAMINATION  will  he  held  In  JUNEnext, 
for  the  HRLKCTION  of  FIFl'Y  CANDIDATES  for  ADStlSSION  to 
ibis  COLLBOB.— The  examination  will  be  open  to  ail  BrUlsh-bom 
subjects  of  goixl  character  and  sound  constitution,  who  are  brtwesa 
tbe  ages  of  seventeen  and  iwenty-une  y>arr.  The  buccessful  compe- 
titors, after  undergoing,  In  tbe  case  of  such  os  may  be  found  oa 
further  exauilnaiiou  to  be  not  already  qnattfled  In  profiwsional 
subjects,  a qualifying  course  of  lustruc'loa  at  the  ColLge,  In- 
dulling  a praoilcal  coune  under  a Civil  or  Mechanical  Euglneer, 
wilt  be  apiioluUd  to  tbe  Engtnerr  Service  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
meui,  on  a salary  commencing  at  Iu.  4,20i)  (about  4201.)  per  annum. 
The  ezamluatlou  will  embrace  tbe  following  subjects  : - 

Marks  a.aslgned. 

English:  composition ®®®linnn 

history  6iwU'  ^ 

Mathematics,  pure  aud  mixed 2.090 

Greek  1,000 

French 750 

German 750 

Natural  and  Experimental  Science!,  limited  to 
not  more  than  tbree  of  tbe  four  following 
branches,  viz.  (1)  chemistry;  (2J  beat  and 
light;  (3)  eUctrlctty  and  magnetism;  (4)  geo- 
logy and  pbyoicU  geo.<nvphy  2,000 

Mechanical  (gr.ometrica!)  driwlng.. SCO 

Preebacd  (figure  and  landscape)  drawing  500 

Tbe  charge  made  to  a student  at  tbe  College  wUl  be  at  the  rate  of 
1502.  per  annum,  psjmeut  uf  a part  of  which  may  be  d'-fi-rceil,  and 
etfeoted  by  auuual  de  ucllons  from  bis  ta'ary.  after  bis  appjlnt- 
ment  tolhe  Ojvernmeut  service.  For  further  particulars  apply, 
6y  letter  only,  to  the  Secretary.  Civil  Service  Commiisiouert, 
Catiuou-row,  Westminster  ; or  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Do- 
partmeut,  Indio-offlce,  U.  W. 

(Signed)  HERMAN  MBRTVALE. 

P.8.— Sucoessful  competitors,  who  may  bo  f.uud  on  mb.eciuent 
cxamiuitlon  to  be  a.teody  quallQ  d fur  tba  BugineeTlng  Service, 
will  receive  appointments  wlthuut  patiing  through  the  Odlege. 

India-office,  March  22ad,  1671- 

I’D  ABCHITEOTS,  SUEVBYORg, 

I AUCTIONEER!*.  4c.  — SPECIFIC  aTIONS.  E^TIllATM. 
INVENTORIED.  LATALOGDE8.  auQ  every  der-cription  oi  aocu 
meut,  neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  IJ  per  f-llc  of 
swoids.  Plans  and  drawings  of  "“v ’“S  aoN  Law  Stationers. 

reduction  allowed  If  lithographed. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Apbil  15,  1871, 


A GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 

8ion.  wlBhea  to  PCKCBASE  A PARTNERSHIP  with  an 
ARCHITECT  In  tood  practice,  who  contemplate*  jetlriog  alter 
few  ycarB. — Addreaa.  Box  41.  Poat-office.  CarlUle. . 


of  WOEKS.-WANTED,  a EE- 


ENCIAGEMENT,  bj  an  active  and  energellc  JUn,  oftl'i' 
y^’  fsp-rieace,  aa  above,  and  who  ii  now  ju,t  ci.mpletint!  a 
eentlemiti’a  manaion.  Has  aupstintend-d  revecil  hoapllal  and 
• ,-.,1,11-  •ml  <•  Ihoiouelilr  acfi'talnted 


aupstintend-d  revecil  hosplli 

other  asylums  and  public  biilldlog«,  and  U Ihoioughly  acni 

with  the  coostnictlon  of  bulldluge  In  * 

versed  wlih  hui'diog  laateriale  if  every 


d well 


k.  Z.  65,  Fetter-lane,  Holboin-clicus,  B C. 


/^LASS  PAINTER.— WANTED,  a good 

VJT  modern  HAND  for  ORNAMENTAL  PAINTINO.-Addresi , 
W.  JAMES,  2.  Pratt-street,  C.imden-cown,  London.  N.W. 


SURVEYOR  and  Neat 

"DBArOHTSMAN.— WASTED,  Immediately,  an  ASSISTANT 
Snrveyoi’a  Office  In  tbe  country.— Apply  to  Mesirs.  THURSTON. 
Ashford,  Kent,  ataling  terms,  which  most  be  moderate.  A young, 
active  person  required,  who  should  ' 


Land 

1 


o the  ptofeal 


QOUTHBOROUGH  LOCAL  BOARD.— 

)0  Appllca'loD",  accompAhied  with  teatlmonlats,  are  invited  for 
the  OFFICE  of  SURVEYOR,  united  wltu  that  of  ilNSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES,  eUtlng  salary  expecrerl.  His  whole  time  will  not  b-* 
required,  bnt  be  must  be  fully  quallflsd  to  have  the  minagement  of 
the  highways  of  the  district,  to  take  levels,  draw  plaus  and  leoiloDs 
of  leweie,  and  prepare  ipeclflcatlous  of  works  to  be  done,  together 
with  the  other  qualiOcations  needful  for  the  two  offices. 
BonthboroQgb,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


AIT" ANTED,  for  a two  months’  ENGAGE- 

tV  MF,NT1d  theconntry.aflrst-rateaOTHIO  and  PEE3PEC- 


s.  M.  N.  P,  Coudult-stceet. 


TIMBER  AND  MAHOGANY  TRADE. 

■ ■■  SITUATION,  as 

SALESMAN.  Has  bean  many  years  In  the 
trade.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Good  tefecenoos. — Address 
C.  H.  C.  IP,  Sldney-terrace,  Patk-ro.d,  Old  F^rd. 


WANTED, 

FOREMAN  or  SAL 


W.  F.  40,  Coropton-sti 


'\^ANTED,  for  Granite  Quarries  in  the 

V V north  of  Ice'and,  a thoroughly  competent  FOREMAN.  He 


,'ieqnlced  to  understand  qusrrying,  the  dressing  of  gi 
for  the  English  market,  and  be  able  to  direct  poHsblng  wot 
Address,  enclosing  lestteconUIs  and  stating  salary  expected,  BESS- 
BROOK  SPINNING  CO,  Newry,  Iceland. 


, WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

. . 3.  fora  Hunse  Decorator  In  Town.  A thces-brano 

hand,  or  one  able  to  do  plumbing  tf  reqnired,  preferred.  Must 
experienced,  and  able  to  take  charge  of  work. — A'dreas,  lUtl 
wages,  and  where  last  employed,  to  No.  221,  Office  of  '*  The  Bulldei 


wanted, 

T V PAINTERS,  foi 


wanted,  a good  BUILDERS’  GENE- 

VV  BAL  FOREMAN.  A Joiner  by  trade.  One  wbo  ran 


measure  up  woik,  aud  Is  well  up  lu  piecework. — Apply  to  Mr.  JOHN 
HIGH,  Builder, Olareoce-road,  Lower  Clapt'ia,  bstweeu 
Twelve  and  Two.  Noue  need  apply  without  flrst-cle 


TO  PAINIER*.  DECORATORS,  AND  JOINERS. 


and  STENCIL  HANDS.  Used  ti 
0 several  good  JOINER-S  ns-d  t' 
'or  near  London.— Address.  217. 


ine  with  Steb,  for  co 
mt-dasi  shop  front 
Hoe  of  - The  Builder 


TO  BRICKMAKKRS. 


tV  Man,  as  foreman.  None  need  apply  w 
menials  ss  to  their  ability  in  all  kinds  of  bnuk  ai 
band  aud  mscblnery  To  a good  man  liberal  wsgei 
Apply  to  Mr,  FRASER,  Mansger,  Mordrn  Brie  « wo 


"XIT" ANTED,  by  a Master  Tradesman,  some 

VV  LIGHT  EMPLOYMENT.  Thirty  yeais'  reference.— Address, 


WANTED,  ONE  or  TWO  good  MODEL- 

LERS and  STONE  CARVERS.-Apply  to  Mr.  FREDERICK 


, Queen-etreet-pUce,  Southwark  Bridge,  bsfors  Tei 


ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Engineer 

VV  and  Ironfounder,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  cip.bleof  making 


«s,  aul  taking  oul[Quaaili 
inwork.— Apply,  sutlog  salary  requl 
l.  D.  Meesre.  Dewick  A Son,  4i.  Batbi 


T V ANT.  fully  sccustonied  to  direvt  and  superlnti 
earthwork,  ma'onry,  and  brickwork  of  large  raserv,>lr  ' 
Apple,  by  letter,  stating  age.  terms,  aud  references,  to 
FILLITEB, Civil  Eoelorer,  Hi,  East  Parade,  Usds. 


w 


TO  OBAINBRS. 


VV  MAN.  Cnewell  used  to  speci; 
pairs,  pricing,  or  taking  quauUliei.— A- 
wages,  to  Z.  care  of  0.  Best.  Adver 
London,  W.O, 


WT’ANTED,  by  a Steady,  Practical,  and 

V T Energetic  Man.  an  ENGAGEMENr  a*  GENERAL  FORE- 


nergetic  1 . . . 

.an.  just  ccmpleted  a large  Ciiy  job.  Well  up  in  setting  o 
ork,  making  working  drswltgs,  Ao.  Well  accustomed  to  s 
oranebes  of  the  trade.  Wages  moderate.  Carpeoter  by  trad 
Good  rsfereners.  Aged  SI.— Address,  A.  29,  Hulllngtou-itree 
Aventie-road,  Csmbecwell. 


TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 


T^TANTED,  by  a steady,  experienced  Man, 

T V a Scolsman.  a SITUATION,  to  work  or  t.ka  ch.rgo  of  saw- 


Can  woik,  abatpen,  puucb, 
work  most  macbinss  about  a saw-m  II,  and 
cefereuces,  address,  SCOISMAN,  Office 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 


VV  a General  Baud  In  tbe  Graining,  Painting, 
hanging  braucbei,  EMPLOYMENT  a*  WORKING  FOREMAN,  c 
otbecwiss.— Address,  A.  B Fost-otllcs.  Sandwich,  Keut. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

CI  EBK  of  WORKS,  a BE-ENGAoEMEnT  Fully  qusllfle^ 


VV  JOB, 

fened.  W.g. 
common,  Burr 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

'ED,  by  a Young  Man.  as 

as  ■'AINTER,  GLAZIER,  Ac. 


itite',  Walworth- 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANTS. 

wanted,  an  ASSISTANT,  to  get  out  « j 

VV  Gothic  DetilU  and  Ink  In  one-eighth  Scale  Drawings,  wh  o V» 
he*  well  studied  and  thoroughly  m-aiured  and  eketched  old  work. 

None  but  an  experienced  aud  computeiit  per.on  need  apply.—  A 
Addreie,  ADAMS  « KELLY,  Aichltecta,  18,  Pack-row,  Leeds.  V 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS.  5^ 

■YVT ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  aged  26,  a ref 

VV  SrrUATlO'',  as  PI-UMBKR,  GAfcFllTER,  and  PLAIN  b»u 
ZCNCWORKEB.-Addres9,  PLUMBER,  No.  o,  .Barclay.street,  S', 
Pancras,  N.W, 

TO  ARCBITECT3.  Y 

■\1/" ANTED,  by  a first-rate  ARCHITEC*  nJ 

VV  TURALDRAUGUrsMAN.  sRE-ENGAGSMKNT  Compe-  S'* 
tent  on  working,  detail,  competition,  and  pertpeclive  drawings. 

Fair  colouriet.— AddrssB.  X X.  X Post-office  Maidenhead,  Bucki. 

■\T7 ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  aged  21,  a \ 

YY  EE-ENGAOEMENT  In  a Suiveyoi’a  or  Builder's  Office.—  An 
Addre*s.  J.  W,  MACEY,  23,  Kol-y-etrset,  PortlanJ-piace.  W.  en 

TO  ARCHITECTS  A*-’D  OTHERS. 

YirANTED,  by  the  Adveriiser,  a RE-EN-  -r 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANP.  or  CLERK.  } 
Fair  draughumiu  aud  coluuriat,  neat  writer.— Adlreas,  A.  147,  ' 

Maiylehoue-road,  W. 

wanted,  a SITUATIOtl  by  aOLBRK  V 

YY  who  bas  bad  six  yesr*' experience  In  lh»  Office  of  a Urge 
London  builder  anl  contractor.— Address,  No.  2l8,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN. 

"WrANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITDA-  t 

V Y TION  as  an  IMPROVER  to  the  CARPENTEEI.VG  and 

JOINERY.40.  Wagealoworcommlsslon.  Shop  or  building.  Five 
years  In  the  trade.  Age  19.  Good  reference*.  Ac.— Address,  C.  C. 
Broad-street  Post-office,  Keadlug,  Be  ks. 

TO  AECHITECrS  AND  OTHERS.  — 

A17ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  ^ 

YY  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a ’ 

Iborongb  practical  man  (mason  by  trade).  Wall  up  In  oliurch  work, 

4c.  Testlmoulala  and  reference*  from  pre.ediug  jobs.— Address  ji 
C.  W.  F.  24.  Sulherland-street,  Pimlico,  8.W.  at 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  an 

YY  expirlenced  Man  In  Statre.  Shop-fronta.  Boxing  Shutters, 
Sashes  aud  Frames,  the  General  Bml  ling  Alterations  and  Repairi.  o 

Can  make  ont  working  drawings  and  meniure  up  w-irk,  take  chsrge 
of  aems  1 ship  or  job.  Wages.  6Jd.  per  hour.  Aged  50.— Address,  '' 
T.  T.  A.  19,  New-iireet,  Kennlogtou-rark-roacL 

■\X7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  ARCHI-  & 

YY  TECrORAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT.  F 
temporary  or  otherwise.  Competeut  to  prep.ro  worklug.  det.il, 
and  competition  drawing-,  write  apscifloallouB.  measure  up  work, 
take  out  qusutl'lei  and  design.  Is  also  well  up  In  couairucllon. — 
Address,  W.  B,  7u,  Great  Percy-street,  Pentonvlile.  W.O.  ^ 

TO  BUILDER®.  ^ 

'\T7 ANTED,  by  a good  JOINER,  a JOB.  i* 

YY  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to  tske  a quantity  of  ~ 
piecework.- Address,  H.  B.  8,  Moriogton-slreet,  Regmi'a  Park,  N.W. 

TO  BREWERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  310.4  WRITER?. 

TX7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  had  o 

VY  four  years' experleuce.  a SITUATION  ai  WRITEE.  Indoor  G 

work  preferred —Address.  A.  M.  181,  Ling-laue,  B.rmond.ey,  3.B. 

- YTT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

YV  TION  as  CARPENTBR  or  JOINER  (Improver).  61.  per  ‘ 
hour.  Good  tefereuoee.— Address,  F.  A.  18,  Bonnetl's-hlU,  Doctors’- 
cou-raons,  EC. 

TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHER?. 

VlirANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

^ VY  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Ii  well  arquainled  with  mea.u  lug 
work,  fstimaling.  quantities,  and  accounts.  Firat-closs  references . 
Address,  F.  P.  171,  BUckfrlsra-road,  8.E 

Ttr ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  SUR- 

YY  VBYOR'S  ASSISTANT,  by  a good  meaiiirer  and  estimator, 

and  tboronghly  competent  Mau,  aged  30.  HlgUest  referauoes  as  to  , 
abllltv.  40.— Address,  238.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

Y"\7ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  SITUATION  or  JOB.  Wall  up  In  bath,  closet,  or  jobbing 
walk  both  new  and  old  ; also  a first-cla-s  lead-layer  and  irou  plpe- 
‘ fitter.’  Town  or  couotiy.  Btata  wages  given.  Aged  49  years.— 
Addreo",  235,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

- "WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VY  OE' ERiL  CLERK.  Understands  bookkeepng.  meoeu- 
lag  and  estimating.  4.;, ; or  If  a large  fiem  would 'ake  a branch. 

’ Mode  a e 8 .Ury.— Add  ess,  IdS,  Offlie  of  •'  Xha  Builds  ." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  IR  )Nb  ONQERS.  '' 

d \T7 ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

• VV  FGRE31AN  or  otberal.e,  by  aB8-LHaNQBtt,  H .T- 
ut  wtTrEaudGA  FIlTifR— Address,  0.  L.  No.  8,  Uarwood-teirace, 

**  Banle-eud.  Fulham,  B.W. 

t.  1 TO  ARCHITEJiB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

1 "YV-A-NTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

VY  a RK-E'GiQEaEM'.  Can  abstract  Quantities,  4c.  Salary 
n very  moJeiate.  Good  'efereuces.— Addseoe,  F.  P.  13,  Biumwick- 
terrace,  WeUl-street,  South  Uickney. 

J w/" ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

ae  VY  class  GRATNKE  and  MARBLER,  by  Piecework,  or  other- 

wise.—Addrese,  L J.  65,  Victoria-road,  Kentiah-town,  N.W. 

\1I7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 
ly YV  clou  DECORATIVE  ARTIST.  DESIGNER.  WRITER.  Ac. 

er-  as  foreman,  or  oiherwise.  Accustomed  to  cunroh  work.  Flrst- 
or  close  rtforencea- AdJre-e,  A.  Z 2l),  Star-street.  Barking-roid,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ai  "Y^7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  lu  an  Aichitect's  or  BuUJer’a  Office.  Has  served  his 
'’d  time  at  a builder’s.  Good  draiigblsmao,  4c.  FaUry  moderate. 

' Good  reteiencas.— Address,  J.  D.  26,  Upper  George-stroet,  Edgware- 

“ ■ road.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

a "VAJANTED,  a constant  SITUATION  as 

* YV  PLUMBER  and  GASKIITER,  Good  teslimonlala  If 

r.qulred.-Addtess,  X.  Y.  Z.  No.  32,  Uuion-tosd.  Rotherbithe,  B.E. 

A^fANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent 

\ V Man,  MASON  by  trade,  a RE-ENUAGEMENT  as  FORE- 


AArANTED, 

VV  SHOP  FOR 


EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Jt'REMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  OUT-DOOR  FORP- 
WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  wi'l  Take  any  quantity  of 
or  Joiner's  Work,  Piecework.  Good  testinioulals,  w ill 
•Address,  0.  L.  17,  Jamea's-grove,  Commercial  road.  Feck- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONIBACTORS. 

rANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS.  Good  reference*, 
ojectlon  to  the  country.  Muderats  wagoa.— Address,  J.  W.  43. 
•street,  Ooven’-gardsn,  W.O. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 


of  fifteen  years'  experience,  expert  with  theodolite 
1 ENGAGEMENT.  Moderate  terms.  Kxcellent  refec- 
!*.-Addre«B,  B,  A.  C.  Mr.  Brau's,  SUtioner,  KeuiUh  Town- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


AAr^-NTED,  by  a steady  Man. 

VV  TION.  A good  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  a 


.ist-ttreet,  K'liulngton-road, 


, a SITUA- 

and  GLAZIER,  4r. 


VAr  ANTED, 

VV  DRAUGHTr 


by  an  ARCHITECTURAL 


NTED,  by  a GENERAL  ARCHI- 

.CT  and  SURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT,  a EE-ESGAGEMENT. 
are  working  and  detail  drawings,  and  Is  well  upln-  — 
Hue  s knowledge  of  qusnllllss,  an  ■ 
iLd  expeditiously.  Had  three  years 


ab  itcact  ai 

. 9 in  the  Cltr.  8pe-li 

ol,  Enston.sqniri.  N.  W. 


3 GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS.  BELLHANGERS,  4c. 


\Af  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

YV  TION  as  alive,  or  JOBBING  HAND.  Can  take  charge  of  i 


Ciet,  Oakley-iquaie, 


A.  B.  19.  Worrliigio; 


i SITUATION.  1 


l.  B-  1U4.  Bouthwi 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WOAK8  or  QE.NERAL 


r GE.NERAL 

. e years’ experu 

> references. — Address,  H,  F. 


AAT' ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  per- 

VV  fevering  b'lldei’a  foreman,  a RR-ENGAGEME.NT  as  . 

ira  ...  TPIM,  OHX  , V i-kf7  .1/11  VWnCl  V.^nhlAO, 


FOREMAN  OF  WORKS, 
11  tske  I 


t FOREMAN  OF  JOINERS, 
te  loolB  If  necessary.  Country  not  ob- 
ork  by  contract  of  Che  builder. — Address, 


TO  DECORATORS. 


/"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

' GENERAL  FOREMAN,  having  had  thoroush  prn 
ilfldge  In  the  buildlnr  trade.  Refersuco*  If  required.— Add 


TRa.VEL-  ' 

and  Dtcaratirs,  for 
md  PARIAN  CEMENT,  4o.-Apply,  Ftnsbnry 
.rf.  Wharf-road.  City  B.isIq. 


wanted,  COMMISSION 

VV  LERB.  calling  on  first-class  BuUders  ami 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


'get’c  Sbop  Foreman  of  Joiners,  a RB-SNG.AGEMKNr, 
)Pot  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Is  a goed  draughUrntn, 
11  accostomaV  to  machinery.  Aged  43.— Address,  T.  E.  30,  Sussex- 
et,  Wsrwlck-square,  Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITKCrS  AND  BUILDERS. 


VV/" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a young  j 

V V lisa  of  seven  years’  practical  experience  in  a ballder’s 


■e  Hill,  Derby. 


le  given.— Addrese,  C.  J.  T.  Poet-oi 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  GEN  fLEHEN  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as. 

CLERK  of  WORKS.  Can  be  well  rsoommendel  by  Ust  • 
nployer.  Has  held  ns  Clerk  of  Works  or  Buildei’s  fchip  Foreman 
■r  the  last  seventeen  years.  Joiuer  by  trade.  Aged  40.— Adornse,  •: 
W.  16,  Campden-strect,  Kenslogtoa,  Lendou,  W. 


VYrANTED,  by  an  AKOHITECI  and 

VV  SURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT,  a perraanmt  ENOAOEMEHr,  i 


days  a week. — Address,  W.  J,  1 


/"ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE-) 

' MAN  of  MASONS,  or  to  • 
refeieace,  If  lequtreJ.— Addre 


TO  LUILDEUB  AND  PLUMBERS. 

"Vl/'ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

VV  a constant  SITUATION  or  JOB,  Piecework  or  olberwire. 
Addrtir,  £,  M.  D.  t6,  Phlllp-slieet,  Queeu'e-toad,  Waudsworth-road. 


TO  CIVIL  FNOINEERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  18),  an 

ENGAGEMEN  T,  ne  JUNIOR  lu  an  ENGINEER’S  or  SUR- 
VEYOR'o  OFFICE.  He  can  survey,  level,  draw  plaus,  and  aisist 
teueraBy.— Address,  C.  Q.  Post-office,  Woburn,  Beds. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

rANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-i] 

ENGAGEMENT,'' as  CLERK.  Underjtands  the  btulneaa,- 
lokVeepiuE.  accouats,  ipreparing  bills  of  quantities.  &c.  and  b 
-. 1 1-1 — .»  stocks,  eoarej,  aud  other  Inve, 

f.  206,  Office  of  '■  The  Builder." 


9,  ipreparin 
rough  knowledge 
ould  prefer  an  ec 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c, 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a SITU-: 

YV  ATION  SB  PLUMBER,  Good  reference.— Addieis,  3.  T,  20  , 


Alblon-9i 


N Artiste  Fran^ais,  Medaillt^  de  plusieiirs'i 

Bxposilione,  qui  vlent  oe  *e  fixeri  Loodres,  rtdslro  donner  Jmlj 
>N8de  or.SsIN  tt  de  BUULPTURK,  solt  prirfiM  ou  daosdeaf 
CBS.  — D'*drea»6.  L,  0.  Pier  House.  Straud-on-thB-Oraen,i| 
Chiswick.  I 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Advertiser  is  open  to  enter  into  an, 

ENGAGEMENT  Immediately.— Address,  A.  THOMAS,  22,  King- 
itreec,  Wolverhampton. 
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In  what  Way  can 
Good  best  be  done  ? 

LAMB  will  scarcely 
attach  to  us  if  we 
again  gire  special 
promiaence  to  the 
weighty  and  impor- 
tant problem  we  have 
been  permitted  to 
offer  for  solution,  and 
to  some  more  of  the 
replies  the  inquiry 
has  elicited.  The 
proposer  himself 
writes, — 

Referring  to  your 
article,  ‘ How  to 
Spend  Money  for  the 
Public  Good,*  I find 
a number  of  sugges- 
tions made  by  cor- 
respondents, Betting 
forth  their  views  as 
to  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  a 
Quarter  of  a Million 
of  money  for  bene- 
ficent purposes.  I 
would  here  observe 
that  I intend  to  devote  Half  a Million  to  public 
ienojit.  A large  sum  might  readily  change 
from  my  hands  to  those  of  others  j but  it  is  my 
duty  to  provide  that  it  be  taken  care  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations, 
which  could  not  be  done  unless  the  gift  be  in- 
vested in  one  or  two  great  objects  of  national 
utility,  which  the  public  could  not  lose  sight  of. 
In  my  opinion,  then,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
apportion  the  half-million  to  a variety  of  small 
schemes.” 

Let  us  look  to  some  of  the  additional  letters 
received.  Mr.  P.  R,  Wilson  proposes,— 

A Working  Man’s  Town, 

He  writes  thus  : — 

“ What  a magnificent  and  munificent  project 
you  have  set  before  the  world,  in  the  project  of 
this  truly  regal  proposer.  There  is  no  instance  in 
the  world’s  history  of  such  a grand  question 
being  asked  by  an  individual.  I should  like  to 
flee  your  Crmsus  take  the  vilest  spot  in  the 
centre  of  London,  clear  twenty  or  thirty  acres  or 
more  of  the  wretched  tenements  upon  it,  and 
build  thereon  a complete  ‘working  man’s* 
town,  where  there  should  be  no  stint  of  light 
and  air.  Cottage  dwellings,  surrounding  boule- 
vards, and  the  ‘town’  to  include  play-grounds, 
recreation-grounds,  reading-room  cafSs,  lecture- 
halls,  baths  and  wash-houses,  cottage  hospitals, 
and  convalescent  retreats.  A complete'Saltaire’ 
set  down  in  the  heart  of  London.” 

The  following  advocates  striving  for  the  same 
end  by  different  means : — 

“ It  ought  naturally  to  occur  to  those  who  think 
On  this  subject  to  determine,  firstly,  what,  in 
their  experience,  is  the  greatest  evil  amongst 
the  poor.  I venture,  io  giving  suggestions  for  a 
beneficial  appropriation  of  the  large  sum  of 
money  you  name,  to  point  onb  some  of  the 
drawbacks  which  keep  the  poor  miserable 
and  poor. 

Foremost  amongst  these  are  thoroogb  depend- 
ence, almost  amounting  to  helplessness  ; ineradi- 
cable uncleanliness,  and  lamentable  ignorance, 
even  when  accompanied  by  a certain  amount  of 
ability  to  read  and  write ; and  all  these  are 
either  engendered  or  kept  aliva  by  the  failure  of. 


the  better  classes  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
those  below  them.  I believe  the  clergy  try  their 
best  to  do  good,  but  their  efforts  are  made  in  a 
manner,  as  a rule,  and  in  a direction,  which 
neither  gains  respect  nor  genuine  gratitude,  and 
even  causes  a greater  feeling  of  dependence.  It 
may  sound  improper,  but  I am  convinced  that 
religion,  as  much  as  the  workhouse,  must  be 
eliminated  from  such  help  before  any  real  good 
will  be  done,  and  more  friendly  intercourse  must 
take  place  ere  any  advance  will  be  likely  to  be 
made.  I know,  too,  that  an  angry  feeling  exists 
amongst  the  cleaner  and  better  sort  of  the  lower 
classes,  who,  not  being  ‘ lost  sheep,*  do  not 
receive  any  attentions ; and  although  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  sent  unquestionably 
‘ unto  the  lost  sheep,*  it  would  be  as  well  to 
look  a little  after  those  who  might  become  lost 
throngb  being  nneared  for. 

The  chief  difficulty  amongst  the  lower  classes 
is  unquestionably  that  of  wholesome  residence 
and  cleanliness.  Those  who  have  seen,  as 
I have,  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  the 
poorest,  have  seen  the  utter  want  of  self  re- 
spect and  independence  attaching  to  them.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  in  various  quarters  of 
large  towns,  clean,  comfortable,  and  separate 
dwelling,  could  be  given  (or  even  let  at  nominal 
rente),  to  those  who  are  clean;  free  from 
drunkenness  ; not  belonging  to  any  combination 
of  workmen  (as  inimical  to  the  employers  of 
labour)  j industrious  and  not  receiving  parish 
or  other  relief,  it  would  tend  mneh  to  elevate 
the  classes  who  most  require  it.  Any  breach  of 
the  rules  (as  indicated  in  the  preceding  few 
lines),  should  involve  ejectment ; and  it  should 
be  thoroughly  nnderstood  that  residence  should 
be  a reward  for  independence,  cleanliness, 
honesty,  and  industry ; religion  should  be  re- 
commended, bnt  not  enforced.  Education  (the 
three  R.s,  together  with  any  special  acquisitions 
suitable  to  the  occupation  of  the  resident), 
should  be  required  to  be  pursued,  especially  in 
the  case  of  children. 

A club,  really  on  the  principle  of  the  West- 
end  clubs,  might  usefully  be  appended,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading,  writing,  games,  and  pos- 
sibly even  for  meals,  for  those  who  would  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  with  power  in  the  re- 
sidents as  a committee  to  admit  outsiders  to  the 
olub,  on  payment  of  a small  entrance  fee  and 
subscription,  the  loss  of  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  any  ill  conduct  or  uncleanliness,  would  pos- 
sibly suffice  to  keep  the  members  iu  good 
behaviour. 

Should  buildings  be  erected  for  sneh  a purpose 
they  should  be  essentially  plain  and  nnpretend- 
ing,  bnt  substantial.  No  walls  should  be  so  thin 
as  are  those  usually  applied  to  small  dwellings, 
which  neither  keep  out  cold  in  winter  nor  heat 
iu  summer.  Water  should  be  in  plenty ; all 
conveniences  should  be  attached  to  each  dwel- 
ling, and  the  occupants  taught  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  appliance  leading  to  self-respect 
and  self-help. 

Suoh  a system,  leading  the  world  to  look  upon 
the  residents  as  selected  from  their  class  for 
superior  behaviour  and  acquirements,  would,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  immensely  beneficial  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  would  necessarily  have  to  be  a limit  to 
the  class  of  persons  admissible, — they  shonld  bo 
easentiolly  those  who  usually  inhabit  wretched 
and  nnhealthy  lodgings  in  overcrowded  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  earning  [wages  not  exceeding  a 
sum  to  be  fixed.  E.  Roberts.** 

” C.  B.  A.,”  working  in  the  same  direction, 
says : — 

“ I have  read  your  notice  of  ‘ What  to  do 
with  a quarter  of  a million.’  No  one  will,  per- 
haps, dispute  that  the  provision  of  bettor  houses 
is  the  beet  thing  to  do.  My  proposition  is  to 
improve  those  houses  that  are  now  in  existence. 
More  might  be  done  for  those  who  need  it  with 
1,0001.  than  with  10,0001.  on  the  Peabody  plan. 

I have  gone  into  these  matters  ‘on  the  spot,’ 
and  really  know  what  it  is  that  ‘ poor  ’ people 
want.  The  proposer  might  look  on  it  in  yet 
another  light, — not  as  a matter  of  poverty  merely, 
and  charity,  but  as  a new  social  policy.  How 
much  might  be  done  with  a little,  provided  there 
be  a little  personal  trouble  in  the  matter  ! ” 

Then  comes  a “Consulting  Accountant”  to 
show : — 

How  31,0001.  may  produce  Coinfort,  Health,  and 

Independence  to  Hundreds,  and  yet  the  Fund 

continue  to  he  a permanent  one. 

“ Purchase,”  he  says,  “ in  a commercial  locality 


or  localities,  ten  acres  of  freehold  land,  at,  say, 
5001.  per  acre,  inoluding  cost  of  drainage,  roads, 
&o.  Erect  thereon  200  six-roomed  cottages, 
which  may  be  done  for  1251.  each.  Calcala*;e 
the  cost  of  each  conveyance,  with  its  covenants, 
&c.,  at  31.  Tea  will  see  the  amount  to  bo, — ■ 
land,  5,0001.  j houses,  25,0001  ; law  costs,  6001. ; 
total,  30,6001, ; or  1531.  to  be  the  cost  of  each 
freehold  cottage. 

Let  these  cottages  to  respectable  tenants  on 
the  following  covenants : — 

1.  To  pay  down  a deposit  of  231. 

2.  A quarterly  rent  of  31.  IBs.  for  a term  of 
eleven  years  and  a quarter. 

3.  To  keep  the  same  insured,  and  in  good  and 
tenantable  repair  and  condition. 

4.  To  occupy  the  same  as  a dwelling-house 
only. 

5.  Not  to  commit  or  permit  any  nuisance 
therein,  or  on  the  premises. 

6.  The  rent  being  regularly  paid,  and  the  other 
conditions  performed,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
eleven  years  and  a quarter,  the  house  'shall  be- 
come the  actual  property  of  the  lessee,  and  the 
freehold  conveyed  over  to  him  or  her. 

It  will  be  seen  by  calculation  that  a respectable, 
steady  man,  who  has  had  forethought  sufficient 
to  lay  by  a few  pounds  previously  to  his  marriage, 
may,  by  paying  a deposit  of  231.,  secure  to  him- 
self the  freehold  of  the  dwelling  in  which  he 
may  pass  the  commencement  of  his  home  life. 
Unlike  others  who  pay  the  same  amount  of  yearly 
rent  in  order  that  they  may  keep  up  the  property 
of  a landlord,  our  provident  friend  will  feel 
that  in  making  his  residence  convenient  and 
respectable  he  is  raising  the  value  of  his  own 
investment,  and  providing  an  annuity  of  151. 12s. 
per  annum,  secured  on  a freehold  house,  by  the 
punctual  payment  of  his  own  rent  for  a term  of 
eleven  years  and  nine  weeks. 

Shonld  be  reside  in  the  erections  of  a Coutts, 
Peabody,  Waterlow,  or  other  similar  investors  in 
modern  dwellings,  the  surplus  aocumulations  of 
whose  rent-payers  only  tend  to  swell  np  their  re- 
spective capitals, be  will  not  have  been  taughtone 
half  the  real  lesson  here  inculcated,  that  economy 
and  thrift  are  the  sure  friends  of  independence, 
and  will  not  see  before  him  the  hopeful  prospect 
of  spending  the  last  moments  of  bis  life  in  bis 
own  house,  and  not  in  the  union  house.” 

Save  the  Children, 


may  be  called  the  text  of  another  writer,  who 
speaks  thus : — 

“ At  a time  when  so  much  labour  and  skill  ia 
employed  in  working  np  old  materials  to  repre- 
sent new  productions,  I am  not  surprised  to  find 
amongst  the  projects  for  spending  a quarter  of  a 
million  many  which  suggest  this  practice.  Let 
me  ask  a little  consideration  for  a scheme  for 
which  the  proposed  sum  would  form  a noble 
nuclens,  though  perhaps  insufficient  bo  fully  carry 
out  all  my  views  in  connexion  therewith.  My  plea 
is  for  the  little  ones, — new  material,  as  it  were, 
to  make  perfect  and  lasting  work  ; little  hearts 
to  be  taught  to  love  daily  work  on  principle ; 
little  hands  to  be  educated  to  become  art-work- 
meu  or  good  servants,  according  to  the  talents 
with  which  Providence  baa  blessed  them ; little 
ones,  not  chosen  from  the  waifs  and  strays, 
offsprings  of  folly  and  vice,  nor  from  orphans, 
whose  helplessness  invites  the  pity  and  care  of 
all  good  men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
and  ia  an  actual  protection  to  them ; but  from 
the  ranks  of  real  poverty,  the  ‘ poor  Joes  ’ of 
the  ragged  and  the  night  school,  who  before  vice 
has  become  a trade  to  them,  may  be  saved  for 
better  and  happier  lives,  and  become  useful, — 
may  be,  ornamental — members  of  society.  These 
I would  help,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  how. 

I would  choose  from  each  school  a number  of 
both  girls  and  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  should  be  particularly  noticeable  for 
veracity,  industry,  and  general  good  conduct, 
quite  irrespective  of  talent.  These  I would 
remove  to  central  schools, — one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls,  situated  iu  a healthy  part  of  the 
country,  and  standing,  as  regards  the  former,  in 
the  midst  of  oultivatoable  ground.  In  these  in- 
stitutions a sound  education  should  be  given,  till 
the  age  of  twelve  is  reached,  after  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  commence  learning  some 
means  of  gaining  a livelihood,  in  some  form  of 
manual  labour,  according  to  intslleotual  capa- 
(_.ity, — the  boys  as  ordinary  or  art  workers  in 
iron,  stone,  and  wood,  and  farm  servants;  the 
I'irls  as  servants  for  the  hospital,  house,  or  firm, 
.it  proper  times  they  should  be 
improvers  (I  think  there  would  be  no 
ia  getting  places),  where  they  could  be  Btm 
under  the  protection  of  the  institute,  for  a certain 
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Specified  time,  till  old  or  advanced  enoogh  to  do 
without  its  aid.  It  may  be  objected  to  my 
scheme,  that  Government  has  already  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  It,  no  doubt, 
has  done  bo  in  a measure.  It  does  not,  however 
attempt  to  winnow  the  grain  from  the  ohaff,  or 
offer  a premium  to  principld. 

I advance  my  scheme  in  the  sure  hope  that 
parents  would  be  more  careful  in  instilling  into 
the  miuds  of  their  children  good  principles, 
truth,  honesty,  and  habits  of  industry ; that  a 
spirit  of  emulation  would  be  nurtured  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  themselves,  which  would 
so  far  act  for  their  good  that,  though  they  might 
not  gain  the  prize  of  removal,  their  lives  would 
have  been  set  towards  a good  direction,  they 
•would  be  all  the  better  for  having  subdued  many 
an  evil  wish  or  act,  in  hopes  of  grasping  that 
piize,  becoming  better  men  and  better  women, 
seeking,  in  their  turn,  to  make  their  children 
worthy  of  those  blessings  they  themselves  failed 
in  obtaining,  whilst  it  would  save  thousands  of 
children  whose  energies  are  at  present  wasted, 
from  drifcing  into  crime,  and  benefit  the  whole 
community,  by  disoharging  annually  a very 
large  body  of  good  and  earnest  workers  to  in- 
fluence for  gO(^  every  branch  of  mechanical 
labour.  J.  J.  A.” 

The  great  Va^ue  of  Loans 
to  the  deserving  poor  at  the  right  moment  is 
urged  by  fresh  correspondents,  and  schemes  are 
snbmibted  for  the  establishment  of  a great  insti- 
tution with  that  purpose  in  view. 

One  correspondent  says, — 

“I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist who  wishes  to  know  how  best  to  spend 
a quarter  of  a million  to  the  scheme  of  a Loan 
Society  for  working  men,  put  forth  by  Eugfene 
Sue  in  his  ‘ Mysteries  of  Paris.’  I have  always 
tbonght,  from  the  enthnsiastio  manner  in  which 
ho  writes  about  it,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
great ' hobby  ’ of  his,  JOH.  B.  Cohen.” 

Another  takes  a very  different  view  from  the 
rest,  and  we  will  let  him  be  heard, — 

" In  reference  to  your  leading  article  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  dealing  with  the  most  important 
question  as  to  ‘ How  best  to  spend  money  for  the 
public  good,’  I wish  merely  to  say,  that  how 
■valuable  soever  some  of  the  suggestions  yon  offer, 
or  have  received,  may  be,  yet  I totally  differ  from 
them  all ; and  although  yon  yourself  may  say 
that  my  views  are  fanatical,  still  I intend  to  act 
on  them,  by  disposing  of  many  thonsands  of 
pounds  in  the  way  which  I believe  to  be  best. 

I believe  there  is  nothing  which  will  put  down 
Red  Republicanism,  Communism,  and  other 
Atheistic  and  Satanic  theories,  and  their  destruc- 
tive practical  results,  but  true  religious  prin- 
ciples 5 and  I believe  irreligion  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  vice,  poverty,  ignorance,  venality, 
drnnkenness,  and  misery  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Let  others,  then,  build  what  houses,  hospitals, 
asylums,  &c.,  they  please,  I intend  to  leave  the 
entire  of  my  spare  money  to  different  Protestant 
Evangelical  Societies,  who  are  the  true  caterers 
for  the  public  good — both  temporal  and  eternal.” 

Aid  to  Farm  Labourers 

is  pointed  out  as  a right  means  of  employing 
money  intended  to  do  good  : — 

“ Allow  me  to  bring  under  your  notice  a class 
of  persons  perhaps  more  neglected  than  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  I mean  farm  labourers. 
These  men,  as  a rule,  are  honest,  hard-working, 
and  industrious.  They  are  generally  married, 
and  upon  lOe.  or  12s.  per  week  manage  to  pay 
their  way,  and  bring  up  their  families  decently. 
This  goes  on  year  after  year,  until  at  last  old 
age,  with  its  consequent  incapacity  for  labour, 
overtakes  them,  and  then  there  is  no  resonroe 
for  this  honest  and  industrious  class  after  a life 
of  constant  toil,  but  the  workhouse,  or  the  small 
pittance  of  parish  pay.  I think  no  one  will 
contradict  me  when  I say  that  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible for  a married  man  to  lay  by  anything 
out  of  lOs.  or  12a.  per  week,  even  supposing  that 
daring  all  his  life  be  had  no  extraneous  expenses, 
such  as  medical  men’s  bills,  &o.,  to  pay. 

There  are  almshouses  forwoikmen  in  cities, 
and  I want  to  soe  them  established  in  the 
country  (where  they  are  very  rarely  seen),  so 
that  the  farm  labourer  should  have  something  to 
look  forward  to,  and  an  indneemenb  held  out  for 
industry  and  good  conduct, — snoh  inducement 
to  be  a refuge  and  comfortable  subsistence 
during  bis  old  age,  and  amongst  his  old  neigh- 
bours. Of  coarse,  but  comparatively  few  oould 
be  thus  provided  for,  but  it  would  give  a great 


sbimnlns  to  the  working  'population  of  the 
parishes  in  which  these  houses  were  situated. 

Wm.  Adlam.” 

With  reference  to  the  same  class,  the  value  of 
Allotment  Grounds 
is  advocated  thus, — 

" I live  near  the  border  of  two  parishes. 
Worplesdon,  according  to  returns  in  Home  Direc- 
tory, containing  7,1‘iO  acres,  nearly  9 miles  in 
length,  and  touching  9 parishes  with  a popula- 
tion of  1,753,  or  a little  over  one  soul  (man, 
woman,  or  ohild)  to  each  4 acres  ; and  Pierbright, 
with  acreage  of  4,579  and  population  of  599,  or 
7'64  acres  per  soul  j in  neither  of  which  parishes 
can  I learn  there  is  allotment  ground  for  the 
labourers.  The  adjacent  parishes  are  also  thinly 
populated,  and  with  very  small  portions,  if  any, 
applied  to  that  pnrpose. 

Now,  88  the  ohild  is  father  to  the  man, — which 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  species,  to  have  healthy 
profitable  oconpation  in  an  allotment  field  for  the 
boys,  or  let  them  lounge  in  the  lanes  ? One 
fact  being  better  than  a bushel  of  argument,  let 
us  endeavour  to  learn  from  history  what  the 
grade  of  the  great  benefactors  of  society  has 
been.  To  take  oar  great  exemplar,  Christ : He, 
by  divine  appointment,  was  cradled  in  a manger, 
and  when  carrying  out  His  great  works,  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Throngh  the  dim 
light  of  history  we  also  discover  Homer  moving 
in  poverty  from  town  to  town  ; .^sop  as  slave 
and  camp  follower  loaded  with  bread  for  the 
army  ; Wolsey  and  Lather  in  the  Early  Church, 
Cromwell  in  the  state,  Watt,  George  Stephenson, 
Farraday,  Wedgwood,  Martin,  and  a host  of 
others,  besides  Cobden,  at  one  time  a farmer’s 
boy. 

It  thus  seems  evident  that  one  great  thing  is 
to  find  healthy  fields  of  profitable  employment 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  if  even  one  great 
man  is  formed  thereby,  what  may  be  done  ? 

My  proposition  may  be  jeered  at,  but  risking 
that,  I wonld  suggest  to  your  benevolent  friend 
and  others  the  policy  of  purchasing  ground  and 
allotting  it.  Near  Godalming  new  station  you 
may  see  what  spade  culture  has  done  for  the  side 
of  an  extremely  steep  hill;  near  Walton-on- 
Thames  some  of  the  common  is  being  broken 
up  ; and  why  should  nob  part  of  the  Necropolis 
ground  near  Brookwood  Station  be  taken  up  ? 
some  also  near  Guildford,  in  Worplesdon,  and 
in  Ash,  near  station  on  Reading  aud  Reigate 
line  ? Joseph  Chretien.” 

Aid  for  TFidoics  and  Widowers 
is  asked  for  : — 

“ Amongst  the  most  forlorn  are  the  widowers 
and  widows,  especially  the  former.  For  instance, 
an  old  shepherd  or  farmer’s  carter — men  who 
have  been  used  to  out-of-door  work  all  their 
lives ; their  children  married,  and  with  young 
families;  the  wife  dead.  The  old  fellow  has  not 
been  used  to  housekeeping  matters,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  jhis  ‘ half-a- 
crown  and  a leaf.”  For  such  I would  build 
homes,  consisting  of  a single  room  for  each  man, 
and  one  room  where  they  could  meet  in  common, 
these  rooms  being  built  in  groups,  with  a cot- 
tage attached  for  a decent  woman,  who  would 
have  the  care  of  the  whole  ; the  old  people  pay- 
ing a small  sum  weekly  for  the  lodging,  and  ‘being 
done  for.’  In  moat  parishes  there  are  widows 
with  two  or  three  children,  who  get  ‘ pariah  pay,’ 
who  could  be  the  matrons  of  these  little  esta- 
blishments. The  rooms  need  not  be  large,  and 
may  be  built  at  little  cost, — comfortable,  bat 
plain.  If  made  too  smart,  they  would  not  be 
suitable  to  the  habits  of  the  inmates.  I would 
make  homes  suitable  for  them,  and  they  should 
pay  their  mite  for  their  lodgings,  washing,  &c. 
I have  been  a guardian  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  that  the  wards  of  a workhouse  are  not 
homes  for  such  as  these. 

Thomas  Richards.” 

We  will  end  our  present  selection  of  sug- 
gestions with  the  statement  of  a few  “principles  ” 
that  have  reached  ns,  and  deserve  considera- 
tion : — 

A.  The  best  help  to  the  poor  is  aiding  them 

to  help  themselves. 

B.  Any  “ help  ” which  lessens  or  deadens 

their  energies,  or  pauperises  them,  is 
worse  than  no  help  at  all,  and  abso- 
lutely injures. 

C.  All  aid  to  the  poor  (irrespective  of  the 

sick,  very  aged,  or  very  young)  shonld 
therefore  be  strictly  conditioned  on 
some  form  of  exertion  or  improvement 
on  their  part. 


D.  Such  aid  should  also  aim  at  fostering  the 

good  habits  of  providence,  temperance, 
cleanliness,  self-instruction,  sanitary 
care,  observance  of  religious  worship, 
honesty,  and  humanity  (to  man  aud 
beast) ; and 

E.  Aid  should  not  be  so  superior  in  quantify 

or  quality  as  to  discourage,  or  show  in 
a less  desirable  aspect  the  results  of 
the  self-help  of  the  industrious,  provi- 
dent, and  honest  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  proposer  of  the  munificent  gift  to  the 
public,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  might 
now  advantageously  invite  a small  number  of 
capable  and  well-known  persons  to  dLacuss  with 
him,  as  a committee,  the  form  in  which  his 
desire  to  do  good  should  be  manifested. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MEDALS:  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

After  some  ordinary  business  at  the  meeting 
on  Monday,  the  17th  iust., 

The  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  proceeded  to 
present  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  James 
Fergnsson,  and  in  the  coarse  of  his  observations 
said, — It  is  not,  I beliero,  generally  known  how 
this  medal  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Institate.  Though  no  definite  rule  is  laid  down, 
the  custom  hitherto  has  been  to  award  it, — 
first  to  a foreign  architect  or  arcbseologist, 
or  antiquary  of  distinction;  secondly,  to  an 
English  architect  who  has  executed  or  decigned 
a work  of  great  merit;  and  thirdly,  to  one  who 
has  contributed  works  on  the  history  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  on  subjects  connected  with  architec- 
ture ; or  on  one  who,  as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
happily  expressed  it,  “ has  unfolded  the  secrets 
of  old  times,  and  led  us  back  to  the  thinkings  of 
other  days.”  Happily  for  you,  sir,  it  may  be  you 
have  not  had  occasion  to  follow  the  arduous  aud 
anxious  practice  of  the  working  architect,  bub 
your  drawings,  and  some  of  the  works  you 
have  executed,  show  what  you  were  capable 
of  doing  in  the  way  of  practical  archi- 
tecture. It  is  not  in  that  capacity  that 
this  medal  has  been  awarded  to  you.  It  is 
for  your  patient,  zealous  industry  and  power 
as  an  architectural  historian,  and  for  the  faith* 
fulness,  ability,  and  trnthfulness  with  wh'ch 
you  have  fulfilled  the  task  you  undertook,  that 
you  now  receive  it.  I am  happy  to  say  in  the 
present  case,  as  in  almost  every  other,  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  graciously  to  signify 
her  cordial  approval  of  the  presentation  we  are 
now  about  to  make.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for 
me  in  this  room,  in  the  presence  of  English  archi- 
tects, and  in  presence  also  of  the  works  which 
Dr.  Fergusson  has  contributed  to  the  history 
of  our  art  or  to  its  progress,  to  pass  any  eulogiam 
npon  hU  merits  to  this  distinction.  If  I may  be 
allowed  to  uso  the  old  quotation,  Si  monu- 
mentum  queeris,  circumspice," — I will  not  finish 
it;  but  I would  say,  “ Look  on  this  table  for 
here,  I believe,  are  all  his  works,  or,  if  not,  I am 
sure  Dr.  Fergusson  would  wish  they  should  all 
be  here.  And  it  is  nob  alone  for  his  arobiteo- 
tnral  researches  that  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Fergusson,  bat  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  labour  he  has  bestowed,  aud  the  in- 
strnction  he  has  imparted,  upon  a subject 
which  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  community, — viz.,  our  national  defences. 
As  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
defences  of  the  country,  Dr.  Fergneson’s  labours 
* have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  high  honour  conferred  upon  him 
recently  at  Oxford,  shows  the  feeling  entertained 
by  the  learned  bodies  of  the  University  of  hia 
varied  powers ; and  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  I think, 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  npon  the  late 
Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  Layard.  I am  sure 
that  appointment  was  one  which  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  profession  and 
the  public  at  large,  and  we  have  felt  ex- 
cessive regret  that  oircumatanoea  should  have 
indaced  Dr.  Fergusson  ti  resign  that  appoint- 
ment. It  is  not  for  me  to  ask  Dr.  Fergusson  to 
stand  to  listen  to  a long  speooh  from  me  ; but  I 
venture  to  express  a hope  that  he  will  bo  good 
enoogh  to  favour  the  meeting  with  a brief 
history  of  the  oircumstancea  under  which  he  was 
first  Ifd  to  torn  his  attention  to  matters  so 
interesting  to  ns.  I will  not  detain  you  fuither 
than  to  request  Dr.  Fergusson  to  accept,  in  the 
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Dame  of  the  Institute,  the  Koyal  Gold  Medal, 
and  I am  sure  you  will  all  join  me  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  he  may  long  live  to  wear  it. 

Dr.  Forgueson  said  : Mr.  President  and  Gentle* 
men, — Although  I cannot  but  feel  extremely 
flattered  and  gratifled  by  the  presentation  of 
this  medal,  and  by  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me,  I will  not  trouble 
you  with  any  laboured  expressions  of  feelings 
which  are  usual  on  such  an  occasion ; but  if 
you  will  allow  me,  at  the  risk  of  being  some- 
what egotistical, — and  perhaps  one  may  be  par- 
doned for  being  egotistical  on  an  occasion  like 
this, — I will  at  once,  and  with  great  pleasure, 
comply  with  the  wish  expressed  by  your 
President,  that  I would  explain  how  I came 
first  to  take  to  that  course  of  life  which 
has  resulted  in  the  flattering  mark  of  dis- 
tinction that  I have  received  at  your 
hands  to-night;  and  in  so  doing  I will  also 
explain  why  I feel  more  than  ordinarily  grati- 
fied by  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  me.  To  begin,  then,  I was,  I may  say, 
born  an  architect.  From  my  boyhood  architec- 
ture was  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  my  life, 
and  my  one  great  ambition  was  to  be  an  archi- 
tect. But  being  not  the  master  of  my  own  fate, 
I was  destined  for  the  counting-house.  I bore 
that  with  equanimity,  because  I saw  that  the 
counting-house  might  be  the  means  of  leading 
me  to  India;  and  I was  in  hopes  that  I should 
be  able  w’hen,  in  Indie,  to  stndy  the  architec- 
ture of  that  country,  and  to  solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  which  hung  over  it.  During  my  ten 
years’  residence  in  India,  I was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  men  whowere  erecting  buildings  in  what 
I believed  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I saw  men  working  in  true  styles,  as  true  archi- 
tects worked  in  those  days ; and  I thought  I 
had  really  got  at  the  secret  of  the  art,  when  I 
came  to  the  determination  to  follow  the  virginal 
ambition  of  my  life,  and  to  become  an  archi- 
tect. But  before  doing  so,  I reflected, — and 
there  were  two  considerations,  in  particular, 
which  made  me  pause.  The  first  was,  that 
architecture  in  this  country  was  not  treated, 
whether  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  judges  of 
competitions,  or  by  the  public,  in  the  manner  in 
which  I considered  it  ought  to  be,  simply  be- 
cause the  upper  classes  in  this  country  did  not 
appreciate  the  art  itself,  or  the  position  of  the 
professors  of  that  art ; and  I wished  to  avoid 
exposing  myself  to  the  treatment  which  architect  s 
were  too  often  exposed  to.  In  the  second  place,  I 
discovered  that  my  principles  of  architecture  were 
opposed  not  only  to  the  practice  of  the  architects 
of  the  country,  but  to  the  general  feeling.  What 
I believed  was,  that  the  copying  system,  the 
copying  of  Italian  and  Greek  architecture,  was 
a mistake;  and  I was  nob  prepared  to  follow 
that  system;  and  I felt  that  holding  this  strong 
difference  of  opinion  to  that  of  the  profession 
generally,  my  prospects  of  employment  as  an 
architect  were  very  small  indeed.  Having  come 
to  these  cunciusions,  I determined  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  becoming  a practising  architect,  and 
devoted  myself  thenceforward  to  the  literature 
of  the  art.  I thought  I might,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  put  architecture  in  a truer  light  before  the 
public,  and  in  that  way  probably  do  more  good 
than  by  attempting  to  practise  myself.  In  con- 
sequence, I set  myself  to  write  these  woiks. 
They  have  been  written,  not  with  the  view  to 
enrich  architecture,  but  to  teach  the  general 
public  what  architecture  wap,  and  to  lead,  if 
possible,  to  correcter  views  and  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  art,  as  a real,  living,  and  im- 
portant art.  How  far  I may  have  sucoeeded 
in  that  I cannot  say,  because  it  must  take  time. 
But  the  one  object  I have  had  has  been  to  place 
the  art  in  a popnlarand  straightforward  manner 
before  the  public,  and  to  try  to  get  them  to 
believe  iu  it,  and  to  appreciate  what  was  due  to 
it.  In  doing  this,  I believe  I have  to  some  ex- 
tent been  misunderstood.  I held  then,  as  I do 
hold  still,  what  may  be  considered  strong 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  general  practice  of 
architecture.  On  what  I call  the  copying  system, 
I have  expressed  myself  strongly,  aud  have  been 
misunderstood.  I do  not  complain,  because  no 
man  can  put  himself  in  opposition  to  a body  of 
men  without  treading  upon  people’s  toes  ; bub 
what  makes  me  prize  this  medal  more  than 
anything  else,  is,  that  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  gentlemen  begin  to  see  that  I have  been 
actuated  in  what  I have  written  by  no  other 
motive  than  the  good  of  the  profession,  and 
the  presentation  I have  received  this  evening  I 
esteem  as  an  evidence  that  those  motives  have, 
to  some  extent,  been  recognised  by  this  large 
body  of  the  profession.  In  that  sense,  Mr. 


President  and  gentlemen,  I feel  particularly 
grateful  to  you;  bub  without  saying  more  with 
regard  to  myself,  I should  like,  before  I sib 
down,  to  state,  in  a very  few  words,  what  my 
own  views  are  on  the  matter  of  architecture — 
what  I believe  to  be  its  origin  and  its  end.  I 
have  in  this  room  heard  eminent  men  re- 
commend students  to  fill  their  books  with 
copies  of  works  so  as  to  have  materials 
for  labour  hereafter.  My  own  advice  would  be 
— copy  till  you  learn  to  appreciate  and  kc.iw 
what  has  been  done;  but  when  you  begin  to 
practise  leave  your  copy-books  and  think  for 
i yourselves,  and  think  only,  for  I feel  convinced 
it  is  only  when  a man  thinks  he  can  arrange 
hia  building  best,  and  make  it  convenient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  orna- 
ment it  most  appropriately  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lives, — it  is  then  only  that  architec- 
ture will  be  a living  art.  Amongst  the  books 
that  are  before  yon,  there  are  two  volumes 
treating  of  architecture,  from  the  time  of  the 
Egyptians  down  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s. 
The  whole  of  those  buildings  are  beantiful,  and 
appropriate  to  their  purposes.  The  third  volume 
contains  thestyles  since  the  buildingof  St.  Peter’s, 
to  the  present  day,  and  of  these  I may  say  there 
is  scarcely  a work  which  has  been  really  satis- 
factory or  permanently  pleasing  and  beantiful. 
On  that  broad  induction  therefore  I say,  unless 
you  go  back  to  the  real,  earnest  style,  you 
oannot  make  a building  appropriate  to  the  day 
or  permanently  pleasing.  That  is  the  theory  I 
have  inducted.  I have  done  it  honestly  and 
earnestly,  and  I feel  extremely  grateful  at  this 
time  to  receive  this  medal,  which  I accept  as  a 
testimony  on  your  part  that  my  motives  in  what 
I have  done  have  at  least  been  straightforward 
and  honest.  I thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the 
award  of  this  medal,  and  I assure  you  I shall 
always  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
testimonials  I have  ever  received,  and  I shall 
value  it  accordingly. 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  thelnstltabe  medals 
and  prizes  were  then  presented  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  previonsly  announced. 


THE  AREA  IN  FRONT  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

A CONSIDERABLE  improvement  is  about  to  be 
made  at  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
by  removing  the  present  iron  railiug  as  far  back 
as  the  face  of  the  building  on  each  side,  widening 
the  roadway,  and  throwing  open  a paved  place, 
either  with  or  without  granite  posts  or  other 
low  line  of  demarcation.  The  question  not  yet 
settled,  and  which  greatly  concerns  the  public,  is 
the  width  which  shall  be  given  to  the  road.  Mr. 
Penrose,  the  architect  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Haywood,  acting  for  the 
City  Commissioners,  had  laid  down  a curve,  which 
extends  from  the  west  front  to  just  outside  the 
enclosure  of  the  statue  of  Queen  Ann,  and  would 
materially  improve  the  traffic-way.  It  was  ob- 
jected, however,  in  influential  quarters,  that  this 
would  nob  give  a safe  standing-place  to  view  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral  at  a sufficient  distance 
from  it  to  see  it  properly,  and  that  the  present 
lino  of  the  enclosure  should  be  made  the  line  of 
the  new  curb  of  the  / lace : the  roadway,  it  was 
contended,  being  ah  i-ady  quite  wide  enough  iu 
proportion  to  the  roads  that  supply  it.  A 
committee  of  the  IinLitute  of  Architects  was  in- 
vited to  examine  the  ground  and  assist  wiih  its 
opinion.  It  met  there  on  Wednesday  last, 
including  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  (President  of  the 
Institute),  Mr.  William  Burges,  Mr.  Talbot 
Bury,  Mr.  Christian,  Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr. 
Godwin,  Mr.  I’Anson,  Mr.  Horace  Jones  (City 
architect),  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ; 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Mr.  Pearson 
receiving  them.  It  was  moved  and  seconded, 
that  the  line  first  laid  down  (giving  the 
greater  width  to  the  roadway)  was  the  best; 
but,  after  long  discussion,  the  committee  came 
to  a resolution  in  favour  of  an  intermediate 
curve  between  that  and  the  line  of  the  existing 
railing.  The  majority  appeared  to  think,  as  we 
do,  that  no  inclosure  whatever  was  necessary. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion,  in  view  of  the 
constantly  iucreasing  traffic  of  the  City,  that 
the  line  nearest  the  statue  is  incomparably  the 
best.  With  the  greatest  possible  respect  for 
the  motive  which  guided  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  we  are  unable  to  recognise  a single 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  that  line  ; and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  adopted. 
The  fact  that  adjoining  roads  are  narrow  is 
surely  no  reason  why  new  driftways,  when  they 
can  be  made,  should  not  be  formed  of  ample  width. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

We  can  scarcely  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  on 
their  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition.  It  is 
belovthe  level  of  former  years.  The  drawing 
which,  in  spite  of  varied  faults,  struck  us  as 
possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  human 
interest  is  No.  100,  “The  Lover’s  Diagnise,”  by 
James  D.  Linton.  The  incident  is  adopted 
from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  although  the  long 
gown,  of  the  colour  sacred  to  the  princes  of  the 
Chnrch,  and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
worn  as  an  every-day  ornament,  are  inap- 
propriate  to  the  father  of  Bianca.  A well- 
drawn,  charming  woman,  in  the  lofty  headdress 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  seated,  looking  with 
praiseworthy  steadiness  into  vacancy.  The 
ghost  of  a smile  hovers  on  her  upper  lip,  and  is 
with  difficulty  repressed,  as  her  lover,  intro- 
duced in  the  assumed  character  of  a music- 
master  by  her  grave  father,  bows  profoundly 
before  her.  The  arrangement  of  the  picture  is 
such  as  to  give  too  much  blank  and  unoccupied 
space.  The  rough  plaster  and  wainscot  of  the 
rooms  are  nnworthy  the  abode  of  persons  of  such 
dignity.  The  dress  of  the  nobleman  is,  as  we 
before  hinted,  more  than  questionable.  The 
colouring  is  somewhat  muddy  and  sombre. 
But,  with  all  this,  there  is  so  much  of  real  merit 
in  the  expression  of  both  faces  and  figures  that 
it  loads  one  to  hope  much  from  an  artist  who 
has  a gift  that  no  study  can  impart.  In  No.  120, 
“ The  Reproof,”  Mr.  Linton  passes  the  line  which 
divides  the  quaint  from  the  grotesque,  and  gives 
a background  resembling  chopped  hay. 

It  is  provoking  to  see  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  the  artist,  regarded  as  an  imitator  or 
mirror  of  nature,  directed  to  such  subjects  as 
(45)  “Nest  aud  Plum  Blossom,”  by  J.  Sherrin. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  a neat  and  a flower 
better.  The  blue  eggs  gleam  as  if  the  mother 
bird  had  left  them  warm,  and  are  stippled  with 
a touch  that  reproduces  the  very  texture  of  the 
shell.  But,  afeer  all,  what  is  such  a subject  but 
a bit  of  academical  practice  ? There  is  another 
of  those  morsels  of  natural  history  (231) , “ Branch 
of  Plums,”  by  the  same  artist,  to  which  similar 
remarks  apply,  as  also  to  his  “Rabbits”  (35),  of 
which  the  eyes  are  rather  dead  and  beady  ; but 
the  fur  is  admirable. 

Egypt  is  illustrated,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  by 
Carl  Werner  and  Charles  Vaohor.  No.  1G7,  by  the 
former  artist,  represents  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Khan  at  Kenneh,  and  is  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  a very  picturesque  bit  of  Arabian  life. 
The  admirable  representation  of  texture  (in- 
cluding under  this  term  the  rendering  of  the  sur- 
face of  stone),  in  which  M.  Werner  excels,  may 
be  noted  in  this  drawing.  The  architecture  and 
accessories  are,  however,  far  better  than  the 
figures.  In“TheAfc.er-glow, Upper  Egypt”  (177), 
Mr.  Vacher  has  given  ns  a fine  piece  of  charac- 
teristic colouring.  There  is,  however,  a woolli- 
ness in  the  delineation  of  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  which  is  not  true  to  the  scene.  In  No.  48, 
“Southern  End  of  the  Sacred  Isle  of  Philm,  on 
the  Nile,”  by  the  same  artist,  we  find  the  like 
reason  for  praise  and  for  oiiticism. 

Mr.  Skinner  Proat  will  owe  ns  sincere  thanks 
if  he  lays  to  heart  the  lesson  that  it  is  unworthy 
of  an  artist  with  an  admirable  eye  for  form, 
for  oolonr,  aud  for  happy  choice  of  subject,  to 
be  absolutely  slovenly  in  architectaral  draughts- 
manship.  Hia  “ Lausanne  ” (181),  and  “ Tpres” 
(67),  are  each  sketches  of  considerable  merit. 
But  the  persistent  crookedness  and  want  of 
perspective  alignment  of  the  cusps  of  the  pic- 
turesque Gothic  windows  in  the  latter  drawing 
are  such  as  to  destroy  any  pleasure  in  looking 
at  them,  when  the  attention  is  once  called  to 
the  blob.  The  result  of  very  considerable  skill  is 
destroyed  by  such  unpardonable  eccentricity. 

Mr.  L.  Haghe  has  invaded  the  dominion  first 
grasped  by  Alma  Tadema  and  Gerome,  in  such 
scenes  as  the  “Atrium  of  a House  at  Pompeii” 
(151),  and  “The  Tepidarlom  of  the  Thermm  at 
Pompeii”  (47).  We  wish  he  had  rather  recalled 
to  us  the  ideal  of  Roman  life  than  that  of  its 
modern  representation.  Augustus  Bouvier  has 
approached  the  same  locality,  with  somewhat 
more  success,  in  “First  Arrivals”  (9).  But  the 
ladies,  who  are  taking  their  seats  and  arranging 
the  cushions  and  mats  in  the  theatre,  are  nob 
Pompeiian  women,  Mr.  Bouvier ! They  are 
pretty  and  graceful,  and  classically  attired,  bnb 
they  are  palpably  French.  They  want  the 
queenly  port  of  the  women  of  Sorrento, 
stare  of  a startled  fawn,  which  may  be  noted 
alike  in  the  frescoes  unearthed  at  Pompeii  and 
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in  the  girls  of  the  Piano — the  very  garden  of 
Italy — of  to-day.  Pfaysiognotny  was,  and  is, 
rigidly  and  intensely  localised  in  these  little 
Italian  centres  of  city  life,  where  deadly  fends 
o‘'ten  separated  closely  adjoining  oommnnes. 

Mr.  Henry  Tidey’s  “Sea-weeds”  (97)  are 
rather  operatic  than  natnral  flowers.  We  like 
bis  “Flowers  of  the  Forest”  (199)  better. 
Under  protest  against  the  introdnotion  of 
Americanisms  into  onr  langoage  (in  epite  of 
the  invariable  nse  of  that  dialect  by  the  Court 
physicians,  in  their  bulletins),  wo  cannot  help 
observing  that  onr  cousins  wonld  say  that 
“ Potatoes  ” (156),  by  William  Small,  were  in- 
deed very  “ small  potatoes.”  Mr.  Jopling  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  photographic  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  depicted  the  nails  on  the  chair  in 
No.  107,  which  are  more  successful  than  the 
“sweet  eyes  of  starry  tenderness.”  We  turn 
with  a sense  of  relief  to  the  wild  Irish  nature  of 
“ Killarney,”  by  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Warren,  one  of 
the  best  landscapes  and  best  drawings  in  the 
room.  No.  28,  “ Lough  Bray,  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains,” is  another  good  scene  by  the  same  artist. 

“ The  Castle  of  Ischia,  Bay  of  Naples,”  may  be 
seen  at  times  of  the  colour  painted  by  Mr.  Row- 
botbam,  in  No.  75,  but  not  at  the  time  when, 
diiven  by  the  sirocco,  the  sea  breaks  on  the 
shore,  as  he  has  very  faithfully  represented  it 
as  doing.  The  two  parts  of  the  picture  are  each 
good,  but  their  combination  is  an  anachronism. 
We  have  a pleasant  recollection  of  No.  4,  “ The 
Chnroh  of  St.  Maclou,”  Ronen,  by  L.  J.  Wood ; 

“ Harvest  Time  on  the  Llogwy,  North  Wales,” 
by  Philip  Mitchol  5 No.  39,  “ Sonning,”  by  J.  C. 
Reed;  “The  Entrance  to  the  River  Tyne”  (63), 
by  E.  Richardson,  photographically  clear  and 
distinct;  “NorthSannor, Isle  of  Arran”  (126), by 
J.  C.  Reed  ; “ Llanghorne  Castle,  South  Wales  ” 
(184),  by  J.  W.  Whymper;  and  a clever  bit  of 
genre,  “ Plucking  a Pigeon,”  by  Andrew  C.  Gow, 
(141),  in  which  the  expression  of  countenance  is 
admirably  given,  and  the  half-perplexed,  half- 
confident look  of  the  dupe,  and  the  various 
phases  of  rascality  evinced  by  his  plunderer,  are 
rendered  with  care,  with  fidelity,  and  with  con- 
siderable power. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL: 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  report  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting, 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  shows  that  the  number  of 
fellows  is  now  276  and  of  associates  243,  making 
a total  of  519,  or  thirteen  in  advance  of  last 
year.  There  are  also  eleven  students,  of  whom 
six  were  admitted  gratnitonsly  as  passed  can- 
didates in  the  voluntary  architectural  exami- 
nation. 

We  give  a few  passages  in  the  report  t — 

'‘In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  session, 
the  Conncil  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  difference  which  arose  last  year 
between  Mr.  E.  M.Barry,  R.  A.,  and  her  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works,  respecting  the  ownership  of 
drawings  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  and  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  himself,  for  the 
erection  and  subsequent  alterations  of  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster.  Apart  from  the  interest 
which  the  Institute  as  a corporate  body  was 
likely  to  feel  in  the  solution  of  a question 
materially  affecting  the  position  and  private 
rights  of  one  of  its  members,  the  point  at  issue 
was  one  in  which  every  architect  felt  concerned 
who  cared  to  maintain  a principle  of  professional 
practice  long  sanctioned  by  custom. 

The  special  general  meeting  convened  to  con- 
sider the  snbjeot  was  a fall  one  and  almost 
unanimous  in  its  opinion.  A series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed  in  support  of  Mr.  Barry,  and 
in  deprecation  of  the  unreasonable  claim  made 
upon  him  by  the  Government.  Meanwhile  a 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  local  custom,  confirming 
the  views  then  expressed,  had  been  contributed 
by  the  principal  architectural  societies  and  prac- 
titioners throughout  the  kingdom.  A deputation 
from  the  Institute  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
explained  the  feelings  entertained  by  a large 
majority  of  its  members,  both  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Barry’s  dismissal  from  his  official 
position  as  architect  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liameut,  and  also  on  the  general  question  as  to 
the  right  of  ownership  to  architects’  drawings. 
Mr.  Gladstone  promised  that  the  Government 
would  give  the  matter  due  attention,  and  Mr. 
Barry  has  sinco  received  from  the  Office  of 
Works  a commonication,  which  to  some  extent 
modifies  the  original  claim  of  the  Government. 
But  the  broad  professional  question  still  remains 
to  be  settled,  and  antil  some  decision  shall  have 


bsen  arrived  at  in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts, 
where  evidence  of  custom  may  be  produced, 
doubt  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  must 
prevail.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Council, 
having  consulted  the  honorary  solicitor  and 
taken  connsel’s  opinion,  can  only  recommend 
that  the  ownership  t f architects’  drawings  should 
be  secured  to  them  by  a special  agreement 
between  themselves  and  their  clients,  before 
any  work  is  undertaken.  The  necessity  of  this 
course  might  be  supported  by  many  arguments, 
bat  it  becomes  doubly  obvious  while  an  im- 
pression exists  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  an 
architect,  in  parting  with  hie  drawings,  gives  up 
the  copyright  of  his  design. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1871  is  too 
important  a subject  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the 
Conncil  received  from  Lient.-ool.  Scott,  R.E., 
an  intimation  that  the  Commissioners  were  will- 
ing to  receive  any  suggestions  on  the  scheme 
which  the  Institute  might  consider  it  desirable 
to  offer.  This  was  followed  by  a proposal  to 
place  on  the  Committee  of  Selection  (for 
Class  IV.),  an  architect,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Conncil.  A similar  proposal  was  at  the 
same  time  made  to  the  Association  and  other 
arohitectnral  societies.  But  the  Conncil  con- 
sidered it  only  dne  to  the  Institute  that  the 
name  of  the  president  for  the  time  being,  which 
by  some  unaccountable  omission  had  not  been 
included  in  the  original  Royal  Commission  of 
1851,  should  now  be  added  cx  o^cio  to  that 
body.  A suggestion  to  this  effect  was  accord- 
ingly made,  Lhrongh  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Past- President,  in  the  proper  quarter.  But  the 
Commissioners  did  not  adopt  that  suggestion, 
thongh  they  offered  to  place  Sir  William  Tite 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  as  individual  members, 
on  the  Commission. 

The  Institute  therefore  acting  on  a resolution, 
passed  at  a general  meeting  on  the  30th  of 
May  last,  declined  to  be  put,  as  a body,  in 
official  relation  with  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, and  is  was  left  open  to  individual  members 
to  contribute  and  co-operate  as  they  might 
think  desirable.” 

“ In  connexion  with  the  examinations,  the 
Conncil  cannot  overlook  the  frequent  allusions 
which  have  been  recently  made,  both  in  the 
Institute  and  elsewhere,  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
moting in  a more  practical  manner  the  cause  of 
professional  education  by  the  establishment  of 
lectures,  drawing  classes,  and  an  organised  cur- 
riculum of  study.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
the  Institute  might  with  facility,  and  should 
with  willingness,  undertake  these  fonotions. 
The  troth  is  that  the  causes  which  at  present 
deter  it  from  doing  so  have  never  been  clearly 
understood. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  Institute 
conld  ever  hope  to  offer  advantages  to  the  student 
which  are  not  already  afforded  at  the  two  prin- 
cipal London  Colleges,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  to  eay 
nothing  of  private  offices.  Bat  even  if  this  were 
possible,  and  if  the  general  body  of  members 
were  of  one  mind  on  this  snbjeob,  there  would 
still  remain  the  practical  difficulty ^of  ways  and 
means.  At  present  the  annual  iucome  of  the 
Institute  is  no  more  than  sofficient  for  its  ordi- 
nary working  expenses.  If  it  is  to  become  an 
educational  body,  funds  must  be  available  for 
the  purpose.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — a far 
more  numerous  and  therefore  wealthier  Society 
— attempts,  no  further  than  this  Institute,  to 
provide  instruction  for  its  students,  who  are 
numbered  by  hundreds,  while  the  students’ 
class  at  the  Institute  is,  by  comparison,  a merely 
nominal  one. 

“ The  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  for 
1871-72,  will  shortly  be  supplemented  by  private 
generosity.  Mr.  H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.,  after  having 
communicated  his  intention  through  Mr,  Beres- 
ford Hope,  M.P.,  past  president,  has  kindly 
placed  the  sum  of  721.  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  for  distribution  in  money  prizes,  to  be 
awarded  to  architectural  students,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  three  best  sets  of  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  restoration  of  Eastbury  Manor 
House,  Barking,  and  of  an  ancient  gateway  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Full  particulars  of  this 
competition  will  be  issued  in  due  course,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  Mr.  Peek’s  liberal  offer*  will  meet 
with  an  adequate  response. 

“ There  remains  but  one  subject  more  which 
calls  for  special  mention  in  this  report,  viz.,  the 


• We  are  not  90  sure  as  to  the  “liberality"  of  this 
offer. — Ed. 
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change  in  the  official  management  of  the  Insti- 
tute, which  has  recently  been  decided  on.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  members  generally, 
that  at  the  special  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of 
March  last,  it  was  resolved  ‘ that  there  be  two 
seoretaries  ’ of  the  Institute  elected  annually ; one 
of  whom  shall  be  paid  such  salary  as  the  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  that  the 
word  ‘ Assistant’  be  omitted  from  Section  viii. 
in  the  Bye-laws.’  Acting  upon  this  resolution, 
the  Council  have  nominated  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
Fellow,  as  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence, and  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Fellow,  as 
paid  Secretary  for  Home  duties.  It  will,  of 
course,  rest  with  the  general  body  of  members 
to  confirm  this  nomination  or  otherwise,  as  they 
think  fib.  The  Council  cannot  but  hope  and 
believe  that  the  change  recently  sanctioned  and 
carried  out  will  tend  to  increase  the  usefalness 
and  energy  of  the  Institute. 

In  recognising  the  expediency  of  this  change, 
the  Council  cannot  forget  the  long  and  valuable 
services  rendered  by  those  gentlemen,  who, 
daring  past  years  (and  while  the  finances  of  the 
Institute  did  nob  justify  the  appointment  of  paid 
officers  on  the  present  footing),  gratuitously  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute  as  Honorary  Seoretaries.  The 
welfare  of  every  society,  similar  to  this  in  origin 
and  constitution,  must  depend  on  suoh  kindly 
help  in  its  early  progress.  But  as  the  field  of 
its  labours  widens  with  its  growth,  official  duties 
multiply,  and  require  more  direct  responsibility, 
as  well  as  undivided  attention.  It  is  then  that 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  relinquished 
their  control  in  matters  of  detail  may  become 
useful  in  aiding  them  to  guide  the  general  body 
on  broad  questions  of  principle  or  policy,  by 
their  advice  and  ioflueDCe,  as  private  members.” 


SOME  OF  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  CITY 
POLICE. 

An  unhappy  incident  often  leads  to  whole- 
some improvement,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  so  in 
the  case  under  notice.  The  attempted  suicide 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  City  constables  has 
brought  the  domestic  and  sanitary  condition  of 
their  homes  before  the  public  in  a manner  that 
will  not  admit  of  suppression,  although  sup- 
pression has  been  indirectly  attempted.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  the  truth  should  be  known  in 
such  matters  : the  public  health  concerns  us  in- 
dividually as  well  as  collectively.  Married  con- 
stables in  the  police-force  live  mostly  in  their 
district  in  homes  apart  from  the  station.  The 
restriction  upon  the  City  police  proper  obliges 
them  to  dwell  within  the  City  bounds.  Some 
live  in  districts  near  to  each  other,  and  others 
form  a kind  of  a colony  in  a certain  street  or  in 
courts,  where  they  outnumber  other  residents. 
Nob  a few  live  otherwise  scattered  here  and 
there  apart,  in  some  oases  paying  a nominal  rent, 
and  in  other  cases  living  rent  free  in  “ houses  to 
let,”  or  in  houses  that  are  shortly  to  be  palled 
down  owing  to  extensions  or  improvement. 

Rose-alley,  the  place  under  notice,  is  within 
one  house-breadth  of  Bishopsgato  Police  Station. 
It  is,  we  believe,  corporation  property,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  or  so  has  been  occupied  solely 
by  married  policemen.  The  entry  to  the  inner 
court  is  tbrongh  an  outer  one  of  not  more  than 
3i  fc.  wide.  After  several  yards  it  winds  round 
and  widens  in  the  middle  passage  before  bhefronts 
of  the  policemen’s  dwellings,  and  immediately 
besidetheback  premiseeof  the  police-station.  The 
houses  are  twelve  in  number,  ranging  in  one  line. 
The  entrance-doors  of  these  houses  run  in  pairs. 
Each  house  consists  of  six  rooms,  two  ou  the 
ground-floor,  two  on  the  next  story,  and  two  on 
the  top.  The  passages  are  narrow,  and  lead 
directly  by  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  the  back- 
door. The  walls  of  the  rooms  in  Rose-alley  have 
an  old  waiusooting  upon  them  rotten  with 
af^e,  and  those  we  examined  were  spewing  forth 
an  ooze  from  dampness  and  web.  When  they 
last  received  a coat  of  whitewash  or  distemper 
we  do  not  kcow,  but  from  their  appearance  it 
must  have  been  a long  time  ago.  The  upper 
rooms  of  these  houses  are  in  somewhat  better 
or  drier  condition.  They  are  larger,  of  course, 
in  consequence  of  the  deduction  of  the  entrance 
passage  below;  but  otherwise,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  lack  of  proper  domestic  con- 
venience, and  the  condition  of  the  back-yard, 
they  cannot  be  pronounced  healthy  places  to  live 
and  sleep  in.  Three  families  occupy  the  most 
of  the  houses,  but  there  are  some  only  occu- 
pied by  two.  The  former,  however,  is  the  general 
division,  a family  for  each  two  rooms. 
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The  back-yards  would  be  under  6 ft.  square 
even  if  entirely  nnencroacbed  upon,  but  one 
»ogle  of  each,  right  before  the  back-door, 
and  within  lees  than  a yard  of  its  threshold, 
is  occupied  by  the  privy.  These  receptacles 
belonging  to  each  house  are  wooden  construc- 
tions or  boxes  put  together  as  one,  but  an- 
swering as  two,  by  being  divided  in  the  centre, 
and  made  to  project  half-way  into  each  yard, 
a wooden  partition  forming  the  party  wall,  that 
abuts  centrally  against  them.  Another  wooden 
box  or  cistern  surmounts  this  double  privy,  sup- 
plying water  to  both,  and  perhaps  by  its  con- 
nexions of  pipe  no  way  improving  the  water  for 
domestic  purposes.  No  ash-pit,  water-barrel, 
nor  dust-biu  is  possible  in  these  Lilipulian  back 
premises.  One  ashpit,  situated  in  the  front  of 
the  row  of  houses,  is  made  to  answer  for  the 
twelve  or  more  houses.  What  house  refuse  and 
ashes  that  do  not  go  down  the  water-closet  have 
to  find  their  way  out  to  the  single  dust-heap. 

Prom  No,  1 to  No.  8 the  back-yards  aud 
houses  are  not  in  good  condition ; and,  to  speak 
plainly  and  truthfully,  not  one  of  the  whole 
number  is  fit  aud  proper  for  the  residence  of 
the  City  police  and  their  families.  The  struc- 
tures are  old,  unhealthy,  and  ill-constructed. 
The  houses  in  Rose-alley  should  not  be  occupied 
by  more  than  two  families  in  each  where  there 
are  children.  Instead  of  two  rooms  each  for  three 
families,  there  should  be  three  rooms  each  for 
only  two  families.  What  the  washing-day  must 
be  like  in  these  contracted  dwellings  we  can 
only  surmise.  It  must  be  a happy  release  for  the 
husbands  if  they  are  on  day  duty.  The  vista 
from  the  darksome  windows  in  the  angular 
bottom  kitchen  of  Rose-alley  is  by  far  loss  pleasant 
and  healthy  than  a gaol-bird’s  view  through  aniron 
grating.  Ho  may  have  a mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
but  the  denizens  of  the  nnder-kitchens  may 
gasp  in  vain  for  that  pure  life-giving  element 
in  the  quarters  of  the  police  in  Rose-alley.  One 
of  the  policemen  told  ns  that  he  would  not  live 
there  if  he  was  paid  for  it.  The  one  we  visited 
first  justified  his  remark.  The  police  ore  natu- 
rally reticent  about  the  condition  of  their  dwell- 
ings in  Rose-alley  j so  if  the  visitor  desires  to 
obtain  useful  information  he  mast  examine  for 
himself,  or  inquire  on  the  spot  of  the  constablea’ 
wives,  who  have  nob  the  fear  of  a rebuke  before 
their  eyes. 

There  is  a large  colony  of  young  children  in 
the  Alley,  and  the  condiuona  under  which  they 
are  housed  and  reared  are  nob  at  all  oondncive  to 
their  health. 

Why  do  not  the  Commissioners  provide 
stations  for  married  men,  as  quarters  and 
barracks  are  separately  provided  for  married 
soldiers  ? This  would  be  no  more  than  a large 
model  lodging-house,  with  convenience  for 
the  comfort  and  health  and  social  welfare 
of  the  force.  As  it  is,  the  condition  of 
the  married  City  policemen  is  an  anomaly, 
rhey  are  looked  upon,  one  and  all,  as  our 
guardians  ; they  are  required  to  be  everywhere, 
vigilant  and  ubiquitous.  They  are  expected  to 
be  civil,  obliging,  meek,  handsome,  active,  aud 
strong.  Furthermore,  they  are  expected,  in 
some  sense  to  be  sanitary  officers, — observing,  if 
nob  de/acfo  ones.  Alas!  the  force  are  driven  by 
force  of  example  to  bo  what  they  they  are  in 
reality,  and  not  what  they  seem. 

Cbain  a man’s  neck  to  a dog  kennel,  or  com- 
pel him  for  five  times  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  to  live  over  a cesspool,  and  breathe  its 
Ddours,  and  what  do  you  make  him  ? Such  has 
been  the  tenure  in  Rose-alley ; aud  a policeman, 
though  with  helmet  and  baton,  and  in  livery,  is 
jtill  bub  a man, 

As  Ro.se-alley  does  not  smell  sweet,  nor  in- 
deed conld  do  so  with  a change  of  name,  without 
a radical  ohange  of  condition,  we  hope  the 
Police  Commissioners  will  order  at  once  some 
radical  improvements. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

V/e  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readore  to  the  work  of  these  classes,  which  have 
now  for  some  time  been  carried  oa  at  the  Archi- 
tectural llusenm,  Westminster.  The  figure  class 
seeks  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  more  advanced 
jtudents,  who,  after  giving  proof  of  fair  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing  from  the  antique,  proceed  to 
Rudy  from  the  living  model.  Draped  and 
Bostume  models  have  lately  been  introduced 
nwing  to  the  exertion  of  the  members  of  the 
class  themselves.  The  subjects  are  selected  and 
set  with  due  regard  to  archaBological  correot- 
aess,  and  the  course  of  study  is,  we  believe, 


specially  adapted  for  architects.  The  com- 
mittee anxiously  look  forward  to  a more  general 
snpporb  from  the  members  of  the  architectural 
profession.  The  sabscriptions  are  paid  monthly, 
and  all  partionlars  can  be  had  of  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  23,  Bedford-row, 
W.C.  j or  at  the  Museum  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  evenings,  when  the  class  meets. 

The  Ornament  Class  famishes  opportunities 
for  study  every  day,  and  during  three  evenings 
in  each  week.  Ic  is  intended,  for  pupils  and 
those  but  little  advanced  in  drawing;  and  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  many  of  the  students 
require  instruction  of  the  most  elementary 
oharaoter.  The  fee  is  but  2s.  6d.  per  month  j 
and  yet  it  is  not  found  that  many  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  inspection  of  any 
collection  of  drawings  made  by  arohiteotural 
pupils  shows  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they 
have  not  attained  the  power  of  expressing  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  extent  that  even  a 
working  drawing  may  be  fairly  considered  to 
demand.  Arrangements  are  proposed  for  those 
who  can  attend  in  the  evening  only,  and  such 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Ilono- 
rary  Secretary. 

A water-colour  class  is  being  formed  nnder  the 
inabrnction  of  Mr.  Nafbel,  of  the  Old  Water- 
colour Society.  The  class  will  have  seven  lessons 
at  Conduit-street,  and  five  out-door  lessons  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  Applications  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  Mr.  Florence,  10,  Craig’s-court, 
8.W.,  who  acts  as  secretary  to  this  class. 

The  committee  of  the  Architectural  Art 
Classes  still  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  not  already 
subscribed,  to  place  their  names  on  the  list  of 
donors  to  jtheir  funds.  They  have  been  pub  to 
very  heavy  expenses  in  fitting  up  and  completing 
the  mnseum  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
students;  while  the  classes  themselves  have,  as 
was  almost  inevitable  at  the  commencement, 
been  far  from  self-supporting.  Additional  dona- 
tions will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  throogh 
the  bon.  sec. 

Students  who  write  and  talk  of  their  anxiety 
to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  and  do  not  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  advance  them- 
selves, such  as  those  now  opened  to  them  at  the 
Architectural  Museum,  are_mere  wind-bags.  It 
is  of  no  use  people  merely  saying,  I wish  I could 
do  this,  or  I wish  I could  do  that ; they  must  go 
to  work  vigorously  and  continuously,  and  then 
they  will  not  fail  to  acquire  the  power  they 
desire.  “ Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed 
effort.” 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TASTE.# 

“MoTABiLTiy  is  a law  of  Nature;  whatever 
remains  stagnant  dies,  and  a new  life  spriogs 
from  the  germs  of  decay.” 

Almost  every  scrap  of  detail  in  the  old  styles 
has  been  used  up,  aud  the  call  for  something 
new  is  gaining  in  intensity  ; reverence  for  mere 
dogmatioally  asserted  authority  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  men  are  becoming  more  earnest 
in  the  search  after  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  a great 
thing  to  have  noble  aims,  even  though  yon 
despair  of  attaining  one  iota  of  them  ; it  raises  a 
man  in  his  own  esteem,  it  enlivens  the  prosaic 
routine  of  ordinary  work,  improves  the  tone  of 
the  mind  and  gives  a charm  to  life  ; and  there 
is  no  greater  aim  than  the  endeavour  to  attain 
the  beautiful.  “ The  beautiful,”  says  Goethe, 
“ is  greater  than  the  good,  for  it  includes  the 
good  and  adds  something  to  it;  it  is  the  good 
made  perfect.  This  sense  of  perfection  would 
make  ns  demand  from  every  creation  of  man  the 
very  utmost  it  ought  to  give,  and  renders  us 
intolerant  of  the  smallest  fault  in  ourselves,  or  in 
anything  we  do.  No  other  human  productions 
come  so  near  to  pei  faction  as  works  of  pure  art. 
In  all  other  things  we  are,  aud  may  reasonably  be 
satisfied  if  the  degree  of  excellence  is  as  great  as 
the  object  immediately  in  view  seems  to  ns  to  be 
worthy,  but  in  art  perfection  itself  is  the  object.” 
Every  day’s  experience  teaches  us  how  much  man 
is  affected  by  external  influences,  and  no  wise 
man  will  neglect  to  cultivate  so  powerful  au 
agent  for  good.  The  culture  of  art,  the  pursuit 
of  an  ideal  perfection,  a perfection  of  which 
harmony  is  an  essential  part,  necessarily  leads 
to  a like  endeavour  in  our  lives  and  characters, 
so  that  the  harmony  may  be  complete.  It 
elevates  the  feelings,  purifies  the  soul,  brings 


* From  a paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Shiells,  at  a meet- 
io;;  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  on  the 
12ch  of  Aprii. 


man  more  in  rappori  with  external  natnre,  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  Truthfulness  is  the 
foundation  of  all  excellence,  whether  in  morals 
or  art.  Where  that  is  wanting  real  beauty  ia 
absent.  A liar  is  the  producer  of  shams;  the 
producer  of  shams  ia  a liar.  If  he  say  ” I pro- 
claim this  to  be  false ; I do  not  protend  it  ia 
real,”  so  much  the  worse  for  him  if  he  glory  in 
his  shame.  The  work  must  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  nob  as  a piece  of  task-work ; it  must 
bear  upon  it  the  impress  that  it  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  produced  in  the  circumstances, 
not  merely  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made. 

“All  arts,”  says  Fergusson,  “ are  the  reflex  of 
the  individual  or  the  nation  practising  them,  and 
the  improvement  must  oome  from  within,  either 
from  more  sedulona  cultivation  of  purity  and 
the  higher  emotions,  or  by  a more  honest  and 
straightforward  mode  of  expression  than  has 
hitherto  been  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  feel  oeitain  that  all  that  is  bad  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  nation  will  come  oat  in  their  art, 
however  much  they  may  attempt  to  disguise  it 
by  foreign  costumes  or  plumes  borrowed  from 
those  who  were  artists,  not  only  in  form  but  in 
spirit.  Art  comes  from  the  heart,  and  can  only 
oome  from  thence.” 

To  attain  originality,  there  must  be  individnal 
freedom  of  action  ; the  worship  of  precedent,  the 
slavish  adherence  to  dogmatic  rnles,  is  destruc- 
tive to  originality.  Each  man  will  ultimately  be 
judged  of  by  the  amount  and  value  of  the  origi- 
nality displayed  in  his  works ; and  the  value  of 
this  originality  will  depend  upon  the  power  to 
create,  and  the  good  taste  aud  judgment  dis- 
played in  execution.  Mere  fluency  of  expression 
and  elegance  of  diction  will  not  snffioe  ; unless 
there  are  ideas  to  be  conveyed,  the  result  will 
only  be 

“A  tale  oflittle  meaniog,  though  the  words  be  etrong,’* 

He  will  be  the  greatest  who,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  gives  expression  to  them;  not 
he  who  repeats,  in  however  dignified  a form,  the 
expressions  of  a bygone  period.  True  it  is  that 
the  new  in  art  ia  always  formed  from  the  old ; 
bub  “ it  ia  the  genius  of  the  hour  which  always 
sets  his  ineffciceable  seal  on  the  work,  and 
gives  it  an  inexpressible  charm  for  the  imagina- 
tion.” 

Eccentricity  is  too  often  mistaken  for  origi- 
nality ; but  there  ia  always  something  in  eccen- 
tricity  which  is  oflenaive  to  good  taste.  Indeed, 
it  ia  frequently  the  product  of  mere  personal 
vanity ; and  when  it  ia  so,  the  flimsy  covering 
ia  transparent  enongh  to  the  observant  eye.  He 
who  acU  with  modesty  and  reserve,  who  does 
nob  display  all  that  is  within  him  at  once,  ia 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  he  who  would  at 
one  bound  reach  the  summit. 

I have  said  that  the  art  of  a country  is  a 
reflex  of  the  mind  and  manners  of  a people  ; that 
they  act  and  react  upon  each  other;  that  yon 
may  judge  of  a people  by  their  art;  and  that 
art  purifies  and  refines  the  manners  of  a people. 
Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  proposition,  and, 
pointing  to  recent  events  in  France,  you  may 
say,  “ What  has  art  done  for  that  nation  ? ” 
Art,  like  every  good  thing,  may  be  abused  ; id 
may  become  senanons  and  impure,  the.fostererof 
egotism,  vanity,  and  moral  debasement;  and 
such  baa  been  the  tendency  of  French  art. 
Lavish,  rank  luxuriance  rather  than  parity  and 
ideal  beauty,  has  been  its  charaoteristio,  and  in 
the  new  Opera-house  in  Paris  we  have  a note- 
worthy example  of  this  : a building  so  lavishly 
adorned  as  to  pall  the  taste,  and  so  gross  in 
some  of  its  adjuncts  as  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
the  otherwise  not  too  sensitive  Parisians. 
This  is  nob  the  place  for  introdneing  politics, 
bat,  as  it  bears  upon  my  sahjeot,  I may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  onr  desire  to  possess 
oorselves  in  peace,  and  to  cultivate  the 
interests,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  the  people 
is  a nobler  aim  than  the  desire  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  world,  the  craving  for  glory,  and 
the  undergoing  a “ baptism  of  fire,”  which  has 
produced  a deluge  of  blood,  and  ended  in  a 
galling  and  forced  humiliation.  We  must  no 
longer  adopt  the  fashions  of  our  neighbours, 
but  act  a noble,  independent  part,  nob  heeding 
the  sneer  that  our  glory  is  departing  from  us, 
but,  conscious  in  our  own  integrity  and  desire  to 
do  what  is  right,  press  steadily  on  in  the  path 
that  lies  before  us.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  our  revival  in  architecture  is  the  leaning 
towards  severity  and  archaic  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment displayed  by  most  of  the  leading  architects. 
We  are  in  a transition  state,  and  if  many  more 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  are  allowed  us, 
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oar  art  may  yet  vie  -witTh  the  moat  favoured 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A demand  is  Boraetimea  made  upon  those  who 
maintain  priooipiea  such  as  I have  endeavoured 
to  advance,  that  we  shonld  give  a practical 
example  of  what  wewoald  have.  Such  a demand 
is  manifestly  absurd.  An  excellent  critic  of 
poetry  may  not  be  able  to  write  a verse  himself, 
nor  is  he  required  to  do  so,  and  yet  such  a 
request  is  more  reasonable  than  the  other.  The 
result  sought  for  cannot  be  attained  at  once,  but 
only  by  a gradual  process;  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  tho  writer  that  he  points  out  the  way  towards 
the  goal,  it  is  for  the  practical  architect  to 
follow  it.  One  thing  yon  must  do  if  you  desire 
to  succeed,  you  must  by  study  cultivate  the 
taste.  “It  is  known,”  says  Burke,  “that  the 
taste  is  improved  as  we  improve  in  our  judgment, 
by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a steady  atten- 
tion to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise. 
They  who  have  not  taken  these  me  thods,  if  their 
taste  decides  quickly  it  is  always  UDoertainly ; 
but  they  who  have  cultivated  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  makes  the  object  of  taste,  by 
degrees,  and  habitually  attain  not  only  a sound- 
ness, bat  a readiness  of  judgment,  as  men  do  by 
the  same  methods  on  all  similar  occasions.” 
Cultivation  is  absolutely  requisite  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  taste,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
vulgar  of  vulgar  errors,  to  suppose  that  eveiy 
one  is  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  in  a 
matter  of  taste.  True  it  is  that  some  may 
possess  a better  natnral  taste  than  others ; 
but,  like  every  other  natural  gift,  if  it  is  tot 
cultivated  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  pos- 
sessor. Still,  as  there  is  no  disputing  upon 
matters  of  taste,  you  cannot  convince  the  igno- 
rant that  he  has  it  not,  and  a man  who  would 
not  dare  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a scientifio 
matter  of  which  he  knows  nothing  will,  withonb 
hesitation,  assert  his  right  to  express  himself 
npon  a matter  of  art  of  which  ho  knows  as  little. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  education,  and  I 
trust  that  when  the  new  educational  scheme  is 
in  full  operation,  art  will  receive  the  attention 
it  merits. 

What  then  is  required  of  the  architect  is,  that 
he  shall  be  a man  of  cnltnre,  having  a know- 
ledge of  literature,  science,  and  art ; that  he 
know  the  technic  requirements  of  his  own  par- 
ticular branch  of  art;  and  that  he  shall  practise 
that  art  in  a spirit  of  truth  and  propriety. 
Having  such  accomplishments,  and  following 
sneh  a course,  bo  can  hardly  produce  a work 
that  is  in  bad  taste.  Whether  or  not  it  may  be 
an  original  work  depends  altogether  upon  whe- 
ther he  has  genius  ; and  genius  is  not  an  acquire- 
ment, but  a gift. 

If  I am  asked  to  point  to  any  recent  works 
possessing  originality,  I would  refer  you  to 
works  done  by  engineers,  and  having  an  archi- 
tectural character,  such  as  the  New  St.  Panoras 
Station  and  Westminster  Bridge.  Having  new 
problems  to  solve,  the  designers  were  compelled 
to  deviate  from  established  practice.  The  pro- 
blems have  been  solved  in  a satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  as  much  artistic  effect  has  been  given 
to  the  structures  as  was  possible  in  the  ciroum- 
stances. 


KING  ARTHUR’S  CASTLE. 

On  a small  peninsula  at  Tintagel,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall,  are  the  romantic  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  majestically  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a bold  and  rugged  precip-ce  jutting 
into  and  overlooking  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This 
is  the  spot  that  tradition  and  Tennyson  have  as- 
signed as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  king 
of  chivalry  and  romance,  whoso  heroic  and 
generous  deeds  will  be  the  theme  of  song  to  the 
end  of  time.  Some  300  ft.  beneath  the  castle  is 
a long  narrow  cavern  extending  through  the 
entire  promontory.  Here,  at  high  tide,  the 
restless  sea  dashes  and  surges  through  with  un- 
earthly noise,  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy  and 
carry  away  tho  soft  foundation  rook  of  the  royal 
fortress  above.  The  formation  of  this  cavern  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  among  geolo- 
gists ; but  recent  discoveries  have  now  deter- 
mined its  origin.  It  would  appear  that  a vein 
or  lode  of  argentiferous  mineral  passed  throngh 
it,  as  along  the  roof  may  be  seen  a thin  layer  of 
malachite,  with  spots  of  silver  ore  (polytelite). 
Ic  was  hence,  no  doubt,  that  in  bygone  days, 
the  mineral  was  derived,  from  which  were  coined 
King  Arthur's  " silver  crowns  ” in  the  Royal 
mint  overhead.  The  date  of  this  exploration, 
like  that  of  the  castle,  there  is  no  means  of  now 
discovering;  bnt  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  the  excavation  was  done  by  the  aid  of 


fire  and  water,  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder,— a method  sometimes  adopted  at  the 
present  time  in  prospecting  in  remote  regions. 
An  examination  of  the  strata  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Masey,  F.G.S.,  has  led  to  the  finding  of  a parallel 
vein  to  that  in  the  cavern.  This  discovery  is 
attracting  as  much  attention  as  the  castle  itself, 
as  from  the  underlie  of  the  veins  being  seaward, 
explorations  are  now  being  carried  out  under  the 
castle  and  also  beneath  the  sea.  The  miners 
appear  to  have  no  fear  of  the  ocean  breaking  in 
upon  them,  although  they  can  hear  the  rattling 
of  the  shingle  on  tho  beach,  nor  of  being  incon- 
vonianced  by  water,  as,  strange  to  remark,  the 
excavations  are  drier  than  would  be  the  case  at 
a similar  depth  on  land,  probably  owing  to  the 
absence  of  springs  under  the  sea. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  LOCAL 
TAXATION  BILLS. 

We  accept  with  gladness  these  two  Bills;  for 
years,  in  spite  of  all  abuse,  we  have  urged  tho 
necessity  of  a revision  of  our  laws  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  point  to 
individual  cases  of  towns  or  of  highway  districts. 
From  these  cas28  the  deduction  has  been  pain- 
fully obvious  that  a system  was  required  in 
onr  local  laws,  and,  whether  it  was  how  the 
mon^'y  was  expended,  how  the  accounts  were 
made  up,  or  how  the  business  was  conducted, 
that  a directorate  was  required.  When  the 
local  authorities  did  aot,  they  acted,  for  the 
most  pait,  as  in  a fog  : we  hope  now  for  abetter 
state  of  things.  That  our  civil  engineers  will 
now  have  a better  time  of  it  than  they  have  had 
for  some  years,  we  also  hope  and  believe  ; at 
any  rate,  we  congratulate  them  on  the  prospect. 

The  intended  County  Financial  Boards  can  be 
made  a very  valuable  power,  even  as  a county 
board  of  censors  appointing  inspectors  or 
auditors  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Central  Board,  however,  in  every  step)  for 
sanitary  and  highway  purposes.  The  well- 
working of  these  Bills  will  depend  in  a great 
degree  on  the  men  appointed  as  inspectors  and 
auditors  ; it  will  not  do  to  have  for  medical  in- 
spector a man  who  was  speaking  to  mo  on  a hot 
summer-day  in  a country  market-place,  though  I 
did  not  know  he  was  an  inspector  until  after- 
wards. Discovering  a smell  of  putrid  fish,  and 
finding  it  proceeded  from  a hawker’s  barrow,  a 
short  distance  off,  I pointed  it  out. 

“ Do  you  believe  those  fish  are  bad  ? ” asked 
the  medical  inspector. 

“ There  cannot  be  a doubt  of  it ; the  look  is 
sufficient,  even  if  the  smell  did  not  suffice.” 

The  inspector  hailed  the  hawker.  “ Hollo  ! 
are  those  fish  stinking  ?” 

“ They  are  for  salting,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Oh  ! ah  ! " and  with  an  iraparting-of-know- 
ledge  air,  the  inspector  turned  to  me,  and  re- 
peated, “ They  are  for  salting ; all  right,  yon 
see.” 

Neither  will  it  do  to  have,  for  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  or  as  assistants  to  onr  relieving 
officers,  any  individual  member  of  our  police- 
force  ; if  at  all,  the  whole  force  should  be  in- 
spectors and  assistants,  and  the  salary  distri- 
buted among  the  force.  A particular  sergeant, 
inspector,  or  soperintendenb,  should  not  receive 
any  particular  pay  or  reward  for  such  work ; Rr 
the  recipient  gets  wonderfully  blind  to  many  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  laws  by  his  patrons. 
Neither  will  it  do  to  appoint  onr  town  sur- 
veyors inspectors  of  nuisances;  they  would  sub- 
ject themselves  to  much  annoyance, — perhaps 
loss  of  office, — if  they  were  to  do  their  duty  as 
each.  No,  our  future  inspectors  and  auditors 
most  be  men  of  ability,  free  from  sooial  taint, 
well  paid  (on  that  we  lay  emphasis),  and  holding 
their  offices  independent  of  local  favour;  they 
shonld  also,  as  we  have  always  particularly 
pressed,  know  the  connty  for  which  they  maybe 
required  ; for  these  measures  (for  instance)  will 
not  make  the  labourers  in  every  county  alike  in 
their  mode  of  work. 

Labour  in  every  connty,  or  nearly  every  one, 
has  its  idiosyncrasies,  and  therefore  we  would 
suggest  that  in  the  County  Board  should  rest 
tho  election  of  the  auditors  required  for  the 
connly. 

It  would  be  well  for  England  if  these  Bills 
were  already  Acts.  To  refer  to  cases  that  have 
been  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  Builder  : 
it  would  be  well  for  Newlyn,  where  the 
local  authorities  fell  foul  of  the  connty  sur- 
veyor : the  local  magistrates  fined  him,  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  dared  them  to  levy 
the  fine,  and  have  now  referred  the  cate  for 


counsel’s  opinion.  It  would  be  well  for  Fal- 
mouth, which,  last  year,  suffered  from  a scourge 
of  scarlet-fever  and  choleraic  complaints,  and  is 
now  suffering  from  amall-pox;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Falmouth,  into  which 
the  small-pox  will  bo  sure  to  spread.  It  would 
be  well  for  Truro,  where  the  authorities,  taking 
a spurt  with  no  coxswain  or  stroke,  are  catching 
crabs, turning  turtle, kuockingtheirheads  against 
each  other,  quarrelling,  and  making  great  fun 
for  us  who  are  standing  on  the  banks.  It  would 
be  well  for  Glastonbury,  not  yet  out  of  its 
mourning  for  deaths  by  scarlet  fever.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  rural  districts,  suffering  from  in- 
competent highway  snrveyora,  who  for  the  moat 
part  could  not  write  a letter  of  ordinary  length 
without  breakiug  tho  simplest  grammatical 
rules,  and  who  get  their  experience  at  the  cost 
of  the  rate-payers,  who  have  not  yet  learned 
that  an  uneducated  officer,  even  if  he  has  a very 
low  salary  indeed,  is  a far  more  costly  servant 
than  an  educated,  experienced  man  at  three 
times  the  salary. 

Highway  surveyors,  liko  one  we  recently 
noticed,  will  have  small  pity  at  the  hands  of 
an  independent  inspector  : the  attention  of  this 
one  having  been  directed  to  a road  that  was  being 
injured  by  storm-water,  owing  to  a drain  under 
his  care  being  nearly  silted  up,  he  said  the  silting 
ap  was  owing  to  the  mouth  of  the  drain  being  too 
big;  and  accordingly  coutracted  it  until  it  would 
barely  admit  a man’s  boot;  to  put  in  a catch- 
pit,  with  a grate,  required  an  effort  of  brain  far 
beyond  him.  Yes,  we  must  be  thankful  for 
these  measures,  full  of  imperfections  as  they 
may  be.  Pao. 


THE  ROMAN  WALLS  OF  DAX. 

We  learn  with  infinite  regret,  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Bulletin  Monumental,  that  the  i 
new  prefect  of  Les  Landes  has,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  mayor  of  Dax,  ordered  the  demoli-  • 
tion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  fine  Roman  walls  i 
enclosing  the  town,  called  “The  Rampart,”  in  i 
order  to  exercise  better  “«ne  influence  dlectoi-ale-- 
ftivorable  aux  Qouvernement  /” 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  ■ 
visited  Dax  under  a like  emergency,  and  making  . 
a representation  direct  to  the  Emperor,  got  tho 
walls  respited, — saved,  as  was  thought.  They  v 
have  been  engraved  in  tbs  Bulletin  MouumeTifa? 
by  De  Canmont,  torn,  ii.,  Se  serie  ; and  in  vol.  v. 
of  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  “ Collectanea  Antiqua,”  in  i 
which  (plate  xxv.)  tho  portion  they  have  com.  . 
menced  pulling  down,  is,  we  believe,  shown. 

We  hope  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  tbo- 
Archmological  Associations,  and  other  bodies  i, 
interested,  will  at  once  address  M.  Thiers,  and  ij 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  threatened  vandalism.  i| 


AMERICAN  CAPITOLS. 

Our  volumes  contain  views  of  several  of  the  , 
large  and  costly  “capitols”  recently  erected  in  ; 
the  United  States.  The  Capital,  a new  ;i 
American  paper,  gives  in  its  first  number  par^ri 
ticulars  of  many  of  these  buildings.  Part  of  the  | 
account  will  interest  onr  readers  : — 

At  the  present  time  no  less  than  three  of  ouri 
States  are  constructing  new  capitol  edifices.! 
New  York  will  attempt  to  rival  the  National! 
Capitol  itself  by  a structure  at  Albany,  to  cost,'! 
nominally,  five  millions ; but  probably  by  thej 
day  of  its  oompletion  it  will  have  consamed’j 
twice  as  much.  This  capitol  is  to  be  a Renais-ij 
sance  edifice, 'with  domes, pavilions,  and  statuary.l 
Illinois  ventures,  after  much  debate,  to  spendu 
four  millions  upon  a classical  capitol  at  Spring-d 
field,  and  Iowa  is  ready  to  spend  one  millionji 
and  a half  npon  a Corinthian  structure  at  Destl 
Moines,  and  to  ornament  it  with  a wrought-iroffij 
dome,  at  some  future  day,  to  cost  half  a million:; 
more.  . ' 

Some  States,  as  West  Virginia,  have  no  capi-^i 
tol-house  at  all ; others,  as  Connecticut,  have! 
two ; but  the  agitation  is  rife  there  for  theicl 
consolidation  at  Hartford.  Two  of  the  Statesi 
only  contain  state-houaes  in  present  legislative! 
use  which  date  to  the  revolution, — Rhode  Islandl 
and  Maryland.  The  noblest  State  capitol  now 
complete  is  at  Nashville,  and  the  most  expensive' 
is  at  Columbna.  The  following  data  have  beasi: 
collected  from  varions  eources,  chiefly  from! 
members  of  Congress,  upon  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  state  edifices. 

The  State  capitol  of  Maryland,  at  Annapolis,  i» ' 
a handsome  specimen,  of  the  brick  architeoturc, 
of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a, 
dome  and  spire  of  stanch  timber  which  att»nj 
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the  ho'ght  of  200  fb.  From  this  eyrie  is  afforded 
the  very  best  vie??  possible  of  the  Chesapeake 
boy.  The  governor’s  room  and  legislative 
chambers  at  Annapolis  are  31  ft.  J)y  40  ft.  each, 
and,  like  all  the  edifice,  they  are  light,  quaint, 
and  substantially  built.  An  appropriation  of 
7,0001.  sterling  was  passed  in  1769  for  this  edifice, 
and  its  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1772. 

The  State  capitol  of  Maine,  at  Aognsta,  cost 
170,000  dollars,  and  is  built  of  granite,  oolumns 
in  the  centre  and  plain  wings.  It  stands  upon 
a green  elevation,  and  near  it  is  the  pleasant 
Tesidence  of  Speaker  Blaine. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  capitol  is  180  ft.  front 
by  80  fb.  deep,  built  of  brick,  with  an  Ionic 
portico  and  an  ugly  dome.  In  adjacent  separate 
edifices  are  the  governor’s  and  other  state  offices. 
There  is  no  room  in  this  edifice  capable  of 
accommodating  Rothermel’s  painting  of  Gettys- 
burg battle.  The  view  from  this  capitol  is 
exquisitely  bounded  by  mountain  and  river 
scenery.  Near  this  point  was  the  once  mooted 
place  for  the  National  Capitol. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Ilouse  was  completed 
in  1798,  and  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  edifice  in 
Boston.  Its  dome  is  1’20  fc.  above  the  ground,  and 
230  fb.  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 
"This  building,  though  old,  is  entirely  worthy  of 
of  our  most  historical  oity,  and  it  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  military  order  and  cleanliness,  as  if  it 
were  really  the  headquarters  of  the  Common- 
wealth.  Bronze  statuary  stands  on  the  flights  of 
terraces  leading  to  it,  and  in  the  rotunda  are 
busts  of  distinguished  Bostonians.  This  is  the 
•only  State  capitol  which  remaics  in  a city  of  the 
first  class. 

The  State  capitol  at  Albany  stands  130  fb. 
above  the  lludson  river,  and  cost  120,000  dollars, 
the  city  of  Albany  contributing  to  build  it  more 
than  one-fourth  of  that  amount.  It  is  made  of 
atone,  and  has  an  Ionic  portico  built  against  the 
aide  of  the  building,  surmounted  with  urns  j 
a balustrade  runs  along  the  roof,  and  an  effigy  of 
Justice  surmounts  the  cupola.  This  small  bub 
pleasing  atruotnre  is  directly  beside  the  excava- 
tion for  the  new  capitol. 

The  Vermont  State-house  at  Montpelier  is 
150  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  100  ft.  high,  built  of  dark 
Barre  granite,  with  a copper  roof,  in  the  Doric 
style.  It  cost  132,000  dollars,  the  people  of  the 
town  contributing  15,000  dollars.  A statue  of 
Eihan  Allen,  by  Larkin  Meade,  is  one  of  its 
attractioDF. 

The  Virginia  State  capitol,  next  to  Wash- 
ington, the  most  suggestive  and  best  commem- 
orated legislative  edifice  in  the  country,  is  an 
UDBuccessful  adaption  of  the  Maison  Carrce  at 
Nismes,  France, — one  of  Jefferson’s  hobbies, — 
beset  with  Ionic  pilasters  and  columns,  depend- 
ing upon  a basement.  Being  of  brick  rough- 
cast, it  does  not  affect  the  eye  pleasantly. 

The  State  capitol  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  is 
30-i  ft.  long,  184  ft.  wide,  and  to  the  summit  of 
its  dome  157  fc.  high.  It  is  built  of  hard  lime- 
•atone,  resi-mbling  a shade  of  white  marble.  lu 
architecture  it  might  be  called  the  Classical 
Provincial.  A demure  false  pediment  rises  in 
the  middle  over  the  flat,  chimneyed  roof.  The 
rotunda  is  depressed,  and  resembles  a boy’s  cap, 
and  the  fine  columns  and  pilasters  which  sur- 
round the  edifice  only  make  these  meannesses 
coiispicuona.  It  cost  about  4,000,000  dollars, 
and  was  once  likened  by  the  celebrated  William 
■Corry  to  a teaonp  standing  on  a brick.  He 
made  this  illustration  in  a speech,  producing 
the  oup  and  the  brick.  A grass  park  incloses 
the  capitol,  which  is  certainly  a colossal  pile. 

The  Kentucky  State  Capitol  is  a white  marble 
building,  with  a gable  portico  of  six  Ionic 
•columns,  and  a cupola  in  stylo  resembling  the 
average  Virginia  Court-house.  Some  monuments 
arc  appendages  of  this  edifice. 

Madison,  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin,  has  a 
superb  site  upon  a commanding  isthmus,  be- 
tween lakes,  The  State  seat  was  fixed  here  in 
1837,  from  original  convictions  of  the  fitness  of 
the  place.  The  capitol  is  built  of  limestone,  in 
the  centre  of  a park  of  fifteen  acres,  and  the 
streets  radiate  down-hill  from  this  high  point. 
It  is  related  that  for  many  years  the  hogs  used 
to  get  under  the  legislative  floors  and  grunt  at 
the  orators. 

The  State  Capitol  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson 
•City,  stands  on  a bluff  almost  overhanging  the 
river,  with  its  base  80  ft.  above  the  water.  This 
Stite-honse  cost  250,000  dollars,  and  is  built  of 
stone  in  fine  style,  and  looks  well  as  one  ascends 
the  river  towards  it. 

The  Tennessee  State-house  cost  a million  of 
fiollars,  and  stands  175  ft.  above  the  river  on 
the  highest  ground  in  Nashville.  It  is  an  Ionic 


edifice,  with  a cupola,  prominent  as  the  Acropolis, 
and  the  best  State  edifice  in  America. 

The  capitol  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  is  145  ft.  by 
90  ft , with  a dome  reaching  an  altitude  of  101  ft. 
The  building  is  of  an  oolite,  of  a soft  white 
colour,  and  cost  150,000  dollars.  It  is  Ionic  in 
order. 


COMPETITIONS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

I.v  these  days,  when  the  system  of  compe- 
tition for  public  works  is  for  better  or  worse 
increasingly  popular,  it  may  bo  interesting  to 
recall  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Italy  ; — a competition  which  not  only  brought  to 
the  front  one  of  the  noblest  artists  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  but  produced  a marvel  of  artistic 
skill  altogether  unrivalled.  When  we  contrast 
“ the  conditions  ” of  this  competition  with  those 
which  are  brought  before  artists  in  the  present 
day,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  results  of 
the  modern  system  should  be  generally  so  un- 
successful. In  case  any  one  should  suspect 
special  pleading  in  the  narrative,  I have  re- 
stricted myself  to  simp'y  quoting  from  the 
account  given  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  “ Memoirs  of 
the  Early  Italian  Painters.”  In  the  chapter  on 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  the  Gates  of  San 
Giovanni,  we  are  told  that  the  Signoria,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Chief  Government  of  Florence,  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  consuls  of  the  Guild 
of  Merchants,  having  determined  to  erect  a 
second  gate  or  door  of  bronze  to  the  Baptistery 
of  St.  John,  made  known  their  resolve  through 
I all  Italy 5 “and  in  consequenoe  not  only  the 
1 best  artists  of  Florence,  but  many  from  other 
cities,  particularly  Siena  and  Bologna,  assembled 
on  this  occasion.  From  among  a great  number, 
seven  were  selected  by  the  Consoli  as  worthy  to 
compate  for  the  work,  npon  terms  not  merely 
just,  bub  munificent.  Each  competitor  received, 
besides  bis  expenses,  a fair  indemnity  for  his 
labour  for  one  year.  The  subject  proposed  was 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  each  artist  was  required  to  give  in  a design, 
executed  in  bronze,  of  the  same  size  as  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  old  gate ; that  is,  about 
2 ft.  square. 

There  were  thirty-four  judges,  principally 
artists  ; some  natives  of  Florence,  others 
strangers  j each  was  obliged  to  give  his  vote  in 
public,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time  the  reasons 
by  which  his  vote  was  justified.” 

«#**#* 

The  competitors  “had  each  his  workshop  and 
furnace  apart;  and  it  is  related  that  most  of 
them  jealously  kept  llieir  designs  secret  from 
the  rest;  but  Lorenzo,  who  had  all  the  modest 
self-assurance  of  conscious  genius,  did  not.  On 
the  contrary,  he  listened  gratefully  to  any  sug- 
gestion or  oriiicism  which  was  offered,  admitting 
bis  friends  and  distinguished  strangers  to  his 
atelier  while  his  work  was  going  forward. 

When  the  seven  pieces  were  exhibited  together 
in  public  it  was  adjudged  that  but  three  among 
the  number  united  the  various  merits  of  com- 
position, design,  and  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
and  were  at  once  preferred  before  the  rest 
These  three  were  the  work  of  Brunelleschi,  then 
in  bis  twenty-fifth  year;  Donatello,  then  about 
eighteen  j and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  not  quite 
twenty-three.  The  suffrages  seemed  divided  j 
but  after  a short  pause  and  the  exchange  of  a 
few  whispered  words  Brunelleschi  and  Donatello 
withdrew,  generously  agreeing  and  proclaiming 
aloud  that  Lorenzo  had  excelled  them  all,  that 
to  him  alone  belonged  the  prize ; and  this 
judgment,  as  honourable  to  themselves  as  to 
their  rival,  was  confirmed  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  assembly. 

The  citizens  of  Florence  were  probably  nob 
less  desirous  than  we  should  be  in  our  day  to 
behold  the  completion  of  a work  begun  with  so 
much  solemnity.  But  the  great  artist  who  bad 
undertaken  it  was  not  hurried  into  carelessness 
by  their  impatience  or  his  own  j nor  did  be  con- 
tract to  finish  it  like  a blacksmith’s  job  in  a 
given  time.  He  set  about  it  with  all  due  gravity 
and  consideration,  yet,  as  he  describee  bis  own 
feelings  in  his  own  words,  con  grandissima 
diligenza  e grandissimo  amore,  ‘ with  infinite 
diligence  and  infinite  love.’ 

#*#*«* 

Such  was  the  glory  which  this  great  work 
conferred  nob  only  on  Lorenzo  himself,  bat  on  the 
whole  city  of  Florence,  that  he  was  regarded  as 
. a public  benefactor,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
same  company  confided  to  him  the  execution  of 
the  third  gate  of  the  same  edifice. 

«##*#* 

Regarding  them  we  shall  bo  able  to  appreciate 


the  astonishing  fertility  of  invention  exhibitei 
in  the  various  designs  j the  felicity  and  clearness 
with  which  every  story  is  lo’d ; the  grace  and 
naivete  of  some  of  the  figures,  the  simple 
grandeur  of  others;  the  luxuriant  fancy  dis- 
played  in  the  ornaments,  and  the  perfection 
with  which  the  whole  is  executed  ; and  to  echo 
the  energetic  praise  of  Michelangelo,  who  pro- 
nounced these  gates  * worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise.’ 

##«#«« 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti  died  about  the  year  1455,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  former  competitors, 
Brunelleschi  and  Donatello, remained  his  friends 
through  life,  and  have  left  behind  them  names 
not  leas  celebrated, — the  one  as  an  architect,  the 
other  as  a sculptor. 

This  is  the  history  of  those  famous  gates — 

‘ So  marvel'ously  wroacht 

That  they  might  servo  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven!  ’ ” 

When  shall  we  again  see  patrons  of  art  so 
munificent,  a public  so  appreciative,  or  artists  so 
noble?  When  that  time  comes,  and  not  till 
then,  can  we  fairly  expect  such  satisfactory 
results  from  competition.  As  at  present  con- 
dneted,  need  we  say  they  are  most  huitful  to 
true  art,  when  the  judges  are  geneially  men 
who,  when  outspoken,  confess  they  “ don’t  know 
much  about  that  sorb  of  thing,”  and  naturally 
seek  for  some  other  mode  of  coming  to  a con- 
clusion ; and  the  result  is  the  best  framed  aud 
most  effective  view ; the  lowest  estimate,  how- 
ever ridiculous  ; or  the  local  man  wins  the  day. 

Bab  art  is  revenged  when,  after  long  dehiy, 
the  contractor’s  estimate  arrives  so  wonderfully 
different  from  the  delnaive  approximate,  and  the 
committee,  finding  themselves  let  in  for  some- 
thing they  little  expected,  begin  to  understand 
that  tven  in  competitions  “honesty  is  the  best 
policy.” 

To  architects  the  system  is  likewise  moat 
hurtful.  The  youog  architect  is  disheartened 
and  soured  when,  after  a lavish  expenditure  of 
time,  money,  and  brains,  he  finds  that  a strict 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  condition  (which 
has  cost  him  so  much  labour)  is  not  apparently 
considered  of  much  importance,  or  that  the 
Buccesaful  design  is  one  which  no  architect 
would  for  a moment  consider  worthy  of  a place. 
Then  comes  the  professional  dilemma.  To  be 
scrupulously  honest  is  certain  failure— the  points 
of  the  competition  he  has  discovered  really  lie 
in  influence  skilfu'ly  worked,  in  estimates 
cnriously  “ doctored,”  in  the  debasement  of  his 
art  to  the  vulgar  tastes  of  incompetent  judges. 
Other  people  do  it,  ha  thinks,  and  why  not  I ? 
If  successful,  other  work  will  follow,  which  may 
be  honestly  carried  out — “ It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  aud  one  must  be  abreast  of  the  times,  or 
sink  into  neglect  aud  rniu.”  There  is  little  or 
nothing  doing  otherwise,  and  he  has  tempting 
visions  of  premiums  and  per-centages,  of  silver 
trowels,  of  opening  dinners,  of  work,  fame, 
success  ! So  unless  his  good  angel  help  him  in 
his  time  of  need,  in  he  goes  with  brilliant  views 
and  gorgeous  frames,  &a. 

The  means  of  avoiding  all  this  immorality  on 
the  part  of  the  architects,  and  difficnlties  well 
deserved  for  the  clients,  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal  repeatedly,  and  in  some  cases  not  with- 
out good  effect.  Wo  have  quoted  the  example 
of  the  Ghiberti  gates  as  being  an  example  of  the 
ideal  of  perfection  in  competitions  well  worthy 
of  study  by  arobiteebs  aud  their  clients.  A. 


THE  CHICHESTER  NEW  CATTLE-MARKET. 

The  New  Cattle-Market  in  the  oity  of  Chi- 
chester is  now  all  but  completed,  and  is  to  be 
opened  for  use  on  the  lOch  of  May  next.  The 
Town  Council,  seeing  the  advisability  of  removing 
the  market  from  the  streets,  selected  a site  of 
between  five  and  six  acres  at  the  east  end  of  the 
city ; and  here,  about  twelve  months  ago,  Mr. 
Frederick  Furnies,  of  Havant,  commenced  the 
work  of  executing  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hawksley, 
of  Westminster,  C.E.  Mr.  Furnias’s  contract, 
together  with  that  of  Messrs.  Cliff  & Co.,  of 
Bradford,  who  took  in  hand  the  fixing  of  the 
iron  pens,  &o.,  amounted  to  nearly  7,0001.;  and 
now  the  market  is  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  “ settling-rooms,”  which  will  shortly  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  be  completed  by  the  day  of 
opening.  The  market  is  approached  by  two 
wide  entrances,  from  Eastgate-square  an  © 
new  road  running  from  Southgate,  the 
tion  of  which  formed  part  of  Mr.  , j 

: tract.  Nearlv  or  quite  half  the  space  is  devoted 
to  pens  for  sheep,  which  are  made  of  varioiia 
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Bizes,  to  accommodate  from  ten  to  about  eighty. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  pens  snfficient  to 
accommodate  3,800  fat  sheep,  and  4,500  store 
sheep.  For  pigs  125  pens  have  been  set  apart ; 
and  there  are  also  seventeen  pens  for  lean  calves. 
The  total  number  of  pens  in  the  market  is  552. 
Then,  on  the  south  side  there  are  six  bays  con- 
structed for  the  reception  of  abont  900  lean 
stock.  The  fat  stock  and  fat  calves  will  be^tied 
to  rings  fastened  into  the  bonndary-walls  of  the 
market.  Similar  provision  is  made  for  horses, 
accommodation  being  provided  for  130,  with  a 
good  ground  for  showing  off  their  paces.  All 
the  roads,  avennes,  and  cattle-stands  have 
bottoms  of  rolled  gravel,  while  the  pens  for 
sheep  and  pigs  are  asphalted.  Attention  has,  of 
conrse,  been  paid  to  the  drainage.  Accommoda- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  sewage  has  been 
provided  by  meats  of  cesspools,  &c.,  and  by  a 
large  egg-shaped  drain  which  carries  any  over- 
flow under  the  new  road  into  the  Levant  coorae  in 
the  fields  south  of  the  cathedral.  Water-pumps, 
with  tronghs,  &o  , for  cattle,  together  with  other 
conveniences,  have  also  been  provided. 


HEK  MAJESTY’S  OPERA,  THEATRE 
ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. 

The  interior  of  Drnry-lane  Theatre  has  under- 
gone a complete  transformation.  The  stage  has 
been  cut  back  about  7 fc.  to  the  original  line. 
The  orchestra  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  the 
screen  dividing  the  orchestra  from  the  pit  has 
been  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  orchestra  being 
left  quite  open. 

In  the  auditorium  the  whole  of  the  pit  floor 
has  been  taken  up  and  relaid  to  a lower  level  j a 
corridor  and  a tier  of  “ pit  boxes  ” formed  under- 
neath, and  ranging  with  the  present  circles ; a 
new  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  pit  corridor  on  a 
level  with  the  entrance  etone  floor,  and  the  very 
objectionable  slopes  and  steps  dispensed  with. 
The  rest  of  the  pit  is  fitted  with  stalls,  covered 
with  the  conventional  crimson  damask. 

The  grand  tier  is  fitted  entirely  as  private 
boxes,  and  the  upper  tiers  with  about  ten  boxes 
on  each  side,  leaving  the  centre  portions  for 
dresB-ciroles  and  amphitheatre  stalls,  &o.,  open 
numbered  seats.  New  doorways  and  passages 
have  also  been  formed  from  the  lower  gallery 
corridor  to  the  back  staircases,  which  will  facili- 
tate the  means  of  egress  and  access,  and  will 
add  to  the  ventilation  (wo  hope  nobthe  dranghts) 
of  the  house,  and  this  latter  has  been  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  committee. 

The  whole  of  the  boxes  and  "corridors  are 
lined  with  chintz,  and  the  boxes,  circles,  and  arm- 
rests famished  with  the  amber  satin  curtains 
and  draperies  preserved  by  Mr.  Mapleson  from 
the  fire  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Braoher  & Son,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
Messrs,  Marsh  Nelson  & W.  Harvey,  the  archi- 
tects to  the  theatre. 


FLOATING  SMALL-POX  HOSPITALS. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  suggestion 
which  we  made  in  the  Builder  is  about  being 
carried  into  effect.  At  the  first  meetiug  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  held  on 
Saturday,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis 
District  Asylums  Act,  at  Spring-gardens,  Dr. 
Brewer,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  reported 
that  607  new  cases  of  small-pox  had  occurred 
in  the  metropolitan  parishes,  exclusive  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East,  and  Kensington,  from  which  parishes  re- 
turns bad  nob  been  received.  An  important 
report  was  then  presented  from  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  stating  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  sad  and  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  an  interview  had  taken 
place  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  of  ntiliaing  tbe  Dreadnought  Hospital 
Ship  on  the  Thames  as  a convalescent  establish- 
ment for  small. pox  patients,  and  that  their 
lordships  had  consented  to  its  use  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  ship  would  accommodate  200 
male  patients,  and  could  be  got  ready  for  their 
reception  in  the  conrse  of  a fortnight.  If  the 
Board  would  entrust  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  the  committee,  they  would  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  satisfactorily.  Sir  James 
Hamilton  moved,  and  Mr.  Tavener  seconded,  a 
resolution  to  the  eflect  that  the  offer  be  accepted, 
which,  after  some  remarks  from  other  members 
of  the  Board,  was  carried. 

We  may  add  that  the  Dreadnought  baa  been 


for  a considerable  time  nnoccupied  since  it  was 
last  used  as  a“  Hopital  Univerael”  for  home  and 
foreign  seamen. 

There  are  other  idle  hulks,  too,  at  present 
lying  nnutiliaed  in  onr  several  dockyards,  which 
the  Admiralty  might  kindly  lend  during  the 
present  crisis.  They  would  thus  subserve  a 
commendable  and  usafnl  purpose  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  pnblio  health.  Though  useless 
as  war  vessels,  before  breaking  np  they  would 
answer  admirably  for  temporary  small-pox  hos- 
pitals, or  for  other  epidemic  diseases. 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW,  IN  ST. 
MICHAEL’S  AND  ALL  ANGELS’  CHURCH, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

An  elaborate  and  costly  stained-glass  window 
has  just  now  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
parish  church  of  Ashton-under- Lyne. 

The  window  is  of  seven  lights,  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  larger  mnllions  running 
the  whole  height.  The  centre  compartment  is 
of  three  lights,  and  the  side  compartments  of 
two  lights  each.  The  height  is  divided  into  two 
stories, — the  lower  about  11  ft.  6 in.,  and  the 
upper  5 ft.  The  original  stained  glass  is  of  the 
fifeeenth  century;  and  some  of  it  is  very  good, 
bat  in  a sad  state  of  decay  and  neglect,  and 
marred  by  careless  and  incompetent  patching. 
Of  the  original  design  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty;  bnb  we  have  heard  that  it  exists, — 
some  say  in  Tabley  Hall,  Cheshire;  others  say 
in  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh.  The 
ancient  glass  of  the  north  window  of  the  chancel 
is  said  to  have  been  a representation  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Aeaheton 
with  his  “ tall  yeomen  ” to  the  field  of  FJodden, — 

“ Where  shatter’d  was  fair  Scotia's  laace, 

And  broken  was  her  shield.” 

This  glass  seems  to  have  been  removed  when 
the  vestry  was  built  in  1818,  and  inserted  in  the 
east  window  to  make  np  gaps  and  dilapidations. 

The  idea  of  restoration  was  hopeless  when 
Mrs.  Radley,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Radley, 
curate  of  the  pariah  chnrch,  proposed  to  dedicate 
a new  window  which  shonld  be  worthy  of  the 
situation  in  this  fine  old  pariah  church.  Mr. 
Eaton,  architect,  was  consulted,  and  the  edifice 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
the  feeling  was  expressed  by  Mr.  & Mrs.  Radley 
that  a aeries  of  illnstrations  should  be  selected 
from  angelic  actions  or  manifestations  as  de- 
scribed in  sacred  history.  This  was  done,  and  a 
drawing  of  tho  stonework  was  made.  Among 
others  applied  to  were  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son, 

' of  Edinburgh,  who,  from  the  above  suggestions, 
produced  tbe  design  we  illustrate  now  com- 
pleted, of  which  the  following  is  a description  : — 
The  lower  tier  illustrates  tbe  triumph  of  St. 
Michael  over  Lucifer.  St.  Michael  is  represented 
in  the  centre,  overcoming  Lucifer  and  casting 
forth  rebellious  angels,  who  are  seen  on  the 
sinister  side  retreating  from  his  presence,  accom- 
panied with  representations  of  the  various  evils 
of  mankind,  viz.,  Vain-Glory  and  Hypocrisy, 
Sloth,  Avarice,  Profanity,  Enmity,  Pleasure, 
Folly,  and  Intemperance.  On  the  dexter  side 
are  angels  of  St.  Michael,  guiding  and  protecting 
tbe  good  and  faithful,  viz.,  Charity,  Piety,  Forti- 
tnde,  Purity,  Affection,  and  Friendship. 

Text — Rev.  xii.  10:  ‘‘Now  ia  come  ealvation  and 
strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of 
his  Christ ; for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night.” 

Angels  visiting  the  earth  at  the  birth,  agony, 
and  resurrection.  In  the  dexter  two  lights  are 
angels  worshipping  the  infant  Savionr.  In  the 
central  light  is  our  Saviour  in  the  garden, 
ministered  to  by  tbe  angel  sopposed  to  have 
been  St.  Michael ; while  in  tbe  adjoining  two 
lights  at  either  side  are  attendant  angels  (as  is 
common  in  the  works  of  many  of  the  early 
masters),  bearing  tbe  emblems  of  the  passion, 
viz.,  the  Cup,  the  Pillar,  the  Scourge,  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  the  Cross,  the  Spear,  the  Nails,  and 
the  Palm  Branch,  significant  of  the  Grave. 
In  the  sinister  lights  is  the  angel  seated  at 
the  Sepulchre,  announcing  to  the  Marys,  “He 
is  risen.” 

Upper  tier,  Christ  enthroned.  Christ  holding 
the  sceptre  and  Book  of  Life  is  seen  seated 
amid  cherubim  and  seraphim,  with  seven  arch- 
angels, St.  Michael  holding  the  sword  and  the 
balance,  Sc.  Raphael  as  the  Pilgrim,  Sb.  Gabriel 
as  the  Messenger  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
apostles  headed  on  one  side  by  Sb.  Paul,  bearing 
his  emblem  of  tbe  sword,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  St.  Peter  with  hia  keys;  beside  these  are 
I the  four  evangelists  bearing  books,  the  prophets 


with  scrolls,  the  martyrs  with  palms,  and  crowds 
of  saints,  all  illustrating  “ The  glorious  company 
of  the  apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  tho 
Holy  Chnrch  throughout  the  world.” 

Text — Eev.  xvii.  l-l;  “Ha  ia  Lord  of  lords,  and  Kine 
of  kings;  and  they  that  are  with  him  are  called,  ana 
chosen,  and  faithful,” 

In  the  tracery  is  the  heavenly  choir  of  angels. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  the  following 
inscription  : — “ To  the  glory  of  God,  in  honour  of 
St,  Michael  and  All  Angels,  and  in  pious  memory 
of  her  mother,  Sarah  Ann  Ollerenshaw,  and 
daughter,  Ada  Beatrice  Victoria,  this  window  is 
devoted  by  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Radley,  curate  of  this  church,  1871,” 

The  arrangements  and  blending  of  colour 
throughout  the  whole  window  are  admirable  ; the 
depth  and  richness  of  soma  of  tho  shades, 
relieved  by  the  delicacy  of  the  whites  and 
lighter  tints,  produce  an  effect  harmonious  and 
brilliant ; the  drawing  of  the  figures,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  different  countenances,  and  tho 
richness  of  the  draperies,  with  the  appropriate 
character  of  the  ornaments,  symbols,  and 
accessories,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

This  window  must  increase  considerably  the 
fame  of  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son,  the  artists. 


THE  INTENDED  CITY  HALL,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

It  is  intended  to  build  a new  city  hall  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  we  i>ablish  a view  in 
oar  present  nnmber  of  the  design  which  has  beeo 
selected.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Fuller  <fe 
Laver,  of  New  York. 

The  extent  of  the  faijadeis  576  fo.  in  a straight 
line,  facing  Park  Avenue,  but  considerably  more 
when  the  angles  are  taken  into  account.  The 
centre  and  main  entrance  is  circular,  and  ap- 
proached by  a noble  flight  of  steps.  A row  of 
columns  supports  the  porch  leading  to  the  prin- 
cipal hall,  on  the  right  of  which  and  post  of 
honour  are  the  offices  of  the  Mayor,  with  the 
several  minor  rooms  appertaining  to  them.  On 
the  opposite  or  left  side  of  the  entrance-hall  are 
the  various  departments  of  the  Sheriff’s  office, 
these  two  divisions  flanking  the  portico.  On  the 
right  of  the  Mayor’s  office,  in  tbe  recess  of  the 
building,  is  the  tax-oolleotora’  suite  of  rooms,, 
whilst  the  extreme  right  wing  abutting  on  the 
lot  will  be  devoted  to  the  city  auditor.  Imme- 
diately  back  of  these  two  last,  fronting  on 
MoAllister-street,  are  the  offices  of  the  treaauref 
and  assessor.  At  the  extreme  left  wing  the 
county  clerk  will  have  his  range  of  officss,  behind 
which,  and  fronting  on  Larkin-street,  is  the  pre- 
siding justice’s  court,  followed  at  the  corner  of 
Larkin  and  Mo  i.lli8ter  streets  by  the  police  court, 
in  the  basement  of  which,  and  extending  under 
the  justices’  court,  it  ia  intended  to  place  tha 
city  prison.  The  variona  rooms  of  the  second 
story  have  not  yet  been  definitely  appropriated 
to  their  different  purposes ; bat  portions  of  the 
basement  are  assigned  to  the  store-room  of  the- 
property  clerk,  wardrobe  chambers,  other  store- 
rooms, cells,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
chief  of  police.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is 
an  open  quadrangle,  120  ft.  by  115  ft.,  with 
fountain.  Corridors  will  run  all  round  this- 
opening,  communicating  with  the  variona  offices, 
and  insuring  the  two  desiderata  of  light  and  air- 

A contract  has  been  made  for  excavating  for 
the  fonndations  of  the  proposed  building.  In 
their  advertisement  for  tenders  the  commis- 
sioners said, — ” The  statute  provides  that  no 
Chinese  or  Mongolian  shall  be  employed  in  doing 
any  of  the  work  bid  or  contracted  for,  and  a 
failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  work 
a forfeiture  of  the  contract.” 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  a New  York 
architect  has  won  the  first  preminm  offered  for 
the  best  design  for  this  Hall,  the  Overland  says  r 
” We  have  the  usual  protests  that  tbe  prize 
should  have  been  given  to  ‘ home  talent.’  Cer- 
tainly so,  if  that  wins  in  a free  competition,  and 
not  otherwise.  We  want  no  more  concessions  to- 
the  provincial  weakness  which  babbles  atfjut  the 
‘flavour  of  the  soil,’  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  the  encouragement  of  local  genius. 
If  it  cannot  win  in  a hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
the  best  of  any  land,  then  no  amount  of  paternal 
coddling  and  warm  drinks  can  help  it.  We  have 
some  good  architects — competent,  we  suppose,, 
to  furnish  acceptable  plans  of  public  and  private- 
bnildings.  If  the  prizes  had  been  offered  for  the 
best  design  for  a City  Hall  in  New  York,  possibly 
a San  Francisco  architect  might  have  distanced 
local  competitors.” 


THE  PEOPOSED  CITY  HALL  AND  LAW  COUETS,  SAN  FEANOISOO. Messes.  Fuller  & Lavek.  Akchitecis. 
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April  22,  1871.] 


CONCRETE  r.  BRICKWORK. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Rowley’s  letter  in 
the  Builder  of  April  Ist,  on  the  question  of 
oonorete  or  brickwork  as  lining  or  backing  for 
Btone-faoed  walling,  I shall  be  glad,  with  your 
permission,  to  submit  an  opinion.  The  firm  for 
which  I act  as  manager  having  exeonted  many 
works  in  concrete,  where  stone  and  brick  quoins, 
dressings,  string-courses,  &c.,  have  been  built  up 
with  the  oonorete,  my  opinion  is  formed  with 
the  aid  of  practical  experience.  Although  I 
have  never  seen  a wall  built  with  a stone  face 
and  concrete  backing,  yet  my  opinion  coincides 
with  Mr.  Rowley’s  in  being  opposed  to  a cement 
concrete  backing  for  a stone  and  lime  mortar- 
faced  wall,  bub  from  very  different  reasons.  The 
points  on  which  I differ  ere, — let.  Concrete 
backing,  if  properly  worked  and  care  be  taken 
that  the  stone  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  is 
well  wetted,  will  unite  much  more  firmly  to  the 
stone  facing  than  will  brickwork  backing.  The 
great  adhesive  power  of  the  cement  will  bind 
the  two  parts  of  the  wall  together  better  than 
the  bond  of  brickwork  and  lime-mortar.  2nd. 
The  cohesion  of  the  concrete  and  stone  would 
be  the  same  in  random  courses  as  in  ashlar- 
coursed  work.  3rd.  Mr.  Rowley's  architect  is 
certainly  correct  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  economy 
and  also  the  strength  of  the  concrete  backing. 
Therefore  I hold  that  Mr.  Rowley’s  opinions  are 
in  error  respecting — Ist.  The  walls  wanting 
strength.  2nd,  That  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lay  the  stone  in  ashlar  courses.  3rd,  That  the 
walls  would  nob  be  well  united. 

In  building  a villa  residence  last  year  a num- 
ber of  old  brioks  were  used  as  core-filling  in  the 
oonorete  walls  : one  of  the  inner  walls  having  to 
be  stopped  for  a large  doorway,  was  raised  to  the 
proper  height;  but  one  of  the  labourers,  think- 
ing the  wall  was  to  oontinne,  laid  in  old  bricks 
(wet,  of  conrae,)  on  the  top  of  the  concrete,  bub 
QO  more  concrete  was  added. 

The  bricks  remained  undisturbed  two  or  three 
months,  when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them 
bo  make  room  for  laying  a floor.  The  architect 
and  myself  were  passing  as  the  workmen  were 
gndeavouring  to  knock  these  brioks  off  from  the 
concrete;  but  althoogh  only  in  contact  with  one 
side  of  the  bricks,  such  was  the  adhesive  power 
of  the  cement  that  the  bricks  had  to  be  broken 
off  bit  by  bit,  and  thin  pieces  still  remained  held 
3n  by  the  cement. 

Mr.  Rowley  may  be  right  in  saying,  “ to  make 
a strong  wall  of  mixed  materials,  the  facing 
Btoue  or  bricks  should  be  of  the  same  relative 
weight  as  the  inside  lining  and  the  ontside.” 
But  is  this  condition  ever  fulfilled  in  bnilding 
briok-backed  stone-faced  walls  ? And  would  it 
not  be  fulfilled  if  the  backing  were  concrete, 
composed  of  cement  and  stone  chippings,  or 
cement  and  gravel  ? the  weight  of  which  would 
be  equal  to  tho  atone  face.  And  even  if  burnt 
clay  ballast,  and  cement  were  used  for  the  con- 
crete, the  weight  would  be  equal  to  bricks 
(which  are  simply  burnt  clay)  and  mortar. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  the  relative  weight 
of  the  material  has  very  little  influenca  on  the 
matter.  The  real  objection  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
difference  in  the  liability  to  compression  or  settle- 
ment between  the  stone  facing  set  in  limeynortar 
and  the  concrete  backing  set  in  cement.  The 
Portland  cement  sets  and  hardens  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  practically  no  compression,  what- 
ever weight  is  superadded  ; but  lime  mortar  sets 
and  hardens  slowly ; and  when  ton  upon  ton  of 
stones  or  bricks  are  rapidly  laid  on,  it  is  evident 
that  considerable  comproaaion  must  result. 
Hence  the  almost  invariable  vertical  crack  at 
the  junction  of  new  brick  or  stone  walls  with 
the  old  walls,  in  additions  to  old  buildings. 
Havingwitnessedthe  resultsin  several  additional 
works  in  concrete,  I have  seen  ample  proof  that 
there  is  no  settlement  with  concrete  walls. 

Having  now  shown  the  neak  point,  I beg  to 
suggest  a remedy,  or  rather  a choice  of  reme- 
dies. Probably  by  bnilding  up  as  much  of  the 
stone  faoieg  as  could  be  safely  worked  at  a time, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  some  time  before  the 
concrete  backing  were  added,  and  so  working 
slowly,  and  giving  time  for  setting  of  lime  mor- 
tar, the  evil  pointed  out  might  be  avoided.  But 
would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  expend  a 
portion  of  the  1001.  calculated  to  be  saved  by  the 
concrete  backing  in  Portland  cement,  and  set 
the  stone  face  iu  cement,  instead  of  lime  mortar  ? 
I presume,  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  deny  tho  superiority  of  such  a wall ; 
and  it  would  be  free  from  the  weakness  of 
unequal  settlement.  By  far  the  best  remedy, 
however,  is  to  build  the  walls  entirely  of  concrete. 


THE  BUILDER. 


In  HO  doing,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  “ to 
sacrifice  either  strength  or  beanty.”  As  to 
strength,  that  would  be  very  much  increased ; 
and  as  to  beauty,  well,  that  (being,  to  a great 
extent,  a matter  of  individual  taste,  or  individual 
education,  or  capability  of  appreciation)  is  not 
so  easy  to  speak  positively  on.  Bat  I feel  assured 
that  either  Mr.  Rowley’s  or  any  other  competent 
architect  will  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  a 
concrete  stuccoed  building  as  much  beauty  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  any  other  class  of 
building.  Now,  pray,  do  not  raise  a howl 
instanter  at  the  word  stucco ; because  the  only 
real  objection  to  stucco,  as  ordinarily  used  upon 
brick  and  stone  buildings  will  not  hold 
good  against  stucco  on  concrete  buildings. 
It  is  objected  to  stucco,  as  applied  to  brick 
or  etone  walls,  that  it  is  liable  to  peel 
off.  The  reasoQS  of  its  peeling  off  are, 
first,  that  briok  and  stone  walls,  even  wbeo 
stuccoed,  often  absorb  and  retain  moisture,  which 
is  acted  upon  by  changes  of  temperature — 
especially  by  frost — causing  a separation  between 
the  bricks  or  stone  and  the  plaster ; also  the  thin 
coat  of  stucco  peels  off  from  the  rendered  coat 
from  various  causes  (mostly  due  to  bad  work- 
manship and  bad  materials).  Now  stncco  on 
concrete  having  none  of  these  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against,  does  not  peel  off.  The  concrete 
wall  does  not  absorb  moisture,  gives  a very  much 
better  key  to  plaster  on  than  brick  or  stone, 
and  requires  no  rendered  coat  to  take  the  stucco. 
Another  reason  ofeen  advanced  against  stncco 
on  brick  is  that  it  is  a sham,  making  bnildings 
appear  to  be  something  which  they  are  not.  I 
know  there  are  two  opinions  on  this  point; 
but  as  the  natural  and  proper  finish  for  a 
Portland  cement  concrete  wall  is  Portland 
cement  stucco,  there  ought  to  be  only  one 
opinion,  viz.  ; — that  the  “ sham  ” objection  does 
not  apply  agaiust  stncoo  on  a Portland  cement 
concrete  wall.  May  I mention,  in  conclnsion, 
that  some  of  onr  best  architects  are  now  employ- 
ing brick  and  stoue  for  ornamenting  concrete 
walls.  We  are  now  building  concrete  walls  for 
large  extensions  of  Marlborough  College.  Briok 
bands,  string  courses,  &o.,  are  being  built  into 
the  concrete.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  is  the  architect. 
We  are  also  bnilding  concrete  walls  for  a new 
mansion  for  Sir  H.  Selwyn  Ibbotaon,  M.P., 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  being  the  architect,  and  in 
this  case  a large  quantity  of  brick  and  orna- 
mental stonework  is  being  built  into  the  walls. 

C.  Dbake. 


ENGLISH  BELLS  AND  BELFRIES,  AND 
BELGIAN  CARILLONS. 

That  our  architects  should  design  larger  and 
more  suitable  towers  for  the  reception  of  peals 
of  bells,  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  often  said. 
He  baa  also  stated  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
Builder,  that  very  many  of  the  single  bells  in 
use  for  calling  the  people  to  prayers  in  our 
metropolitan  churches,  are  truly  disgraceful. 
And  as  musical  bells  could  be  substituted  for 
these  noisy  “ corrupters  of  the  public  ear”  for 
a mere  trifie,  all  such  offensive  things  ought  to 
be  broken  to  pieces  and  oast  into  the  furnace. 

I have  asserted,  too,  that  we  find  discordant 
and  offensive  church  bells  in  many  country 
towns  and  villages.  Bub  that  all  our  English 
bells  deserve  the  extremely  censorious  remarks 
of  a clever  writer — the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweia, — iu 
the  last  number  (April)  of  the  Contemporary 
Revieiv,  I deny. 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  say,  — “ Let  us  supply  some  simple 
machinery  for  the  common  ringing  of  the  bells.” 
He  also  boldly  asserts  : — “There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why,  with  a better  tolling  mechanism, 
one  man  might  not  ring  half  a dozen  bells,  in- 
stead of,  as  at  present,  half  a dozen  men  being 
often  set  to  ring  a single  big  bell.” 

Now,  the  term  ringing,  when  used  with  re- 
ference to  churoh-bells,  always  implies  swinging 
to  and  fro.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  impos- 
sible to  construct  a machine  that  can  ring  any 
number  of  church-bells  with  precision,  and  bring 
out  the  proper  tone. 

As  to  “ better  tolling  mechanism,”  I will  only 
say  that  should  Mr.  Haweis  ever  become  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  bells  in  general  and  their 
gear,  he  will  certainly  abandon  his  present 
opiuion  on  the  subject,  and  never  again  intimate 
that  one  man  might  ring  half  a dozen  bells. 

A word  now  on  “Carillons  aux  clavecics  eb 
anx  tambours,”  or,  in  plain  English,  musical 
chimes  played  by  a barrel,  and  played  from  a 
key-board. 

“Belgium,”  said  a writer  in  1862,  “is  the 
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classical  land  of  bells  and  chimes.  Iu  no  part  of 
Europe  have  they  thought  of  poebisieg  the 
striking  of  the  hours,  and  of  offering  as  we  do, 
to  the  populace  a brilliant  and  aerial  music 
which,  both  night  and  day,  sootbes  them  by  its 
sweet  melodies  and  harmonious  concord.  All 
our  towns  possess  rausioal  mechanism  for  an- 
nouncing the  hoars.” 

“Although  the  chime-bells  are  left  free  for  a 
performer  (carillonneur)  to  play  tunes  on  them 
according  to  his  fancy,  yet  they  play  antomati- 
oally  a different  air  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  half-quarters  even  are  indicated,  either  by  a 
melodious  roulade  or  by  a succession  of  brief 
modulations.” 

In  1837  Victor  Hugo  was  lodging  at  Mechlin, 
and  during  the  night  ho  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep.  The  music  of  the  tower  of  St.  Rombaud 
caused  him  a most  agreeable,  though  a most 
extraordinary,  sensation.  Tired  of  vaiuly  in- 
voking sleep,  it  is  said  that  he  rose,  and  with  tho 
diamond  of  his  ring  inset  ibed  cerlaiu  lines  on  the 
window  of  the  bedroom  of  his  hotel,  a few  pas- 
sages from  which  have  been  thus  rendered 

“How  I love  to  hear  the  chimes  ia  thy  ancient  cities. 
Oh,  veritable  country,  guardian  of  Ihy  domestic  manners 
. . . Cbimes,  you  are  the  wild  and  wandering  spirit  of  the 
hours,  which  fancy  pictures  to  itself  in  the  costume  of  a 
Spanish  dancer  ; an  apparition  flashing  suddenly  upon  us 
as  though  the  gates  oflighc  flew  open  at  her  approach.  . . , 
Now  like  a joyous  bird  flitting  from  spray  to  spray,  now 
quivering  like  an  arrow  on  reaching  the  target."  , . . 

” By  invisible  crystalline  steps  she  descends. 

And  sweetly  with  melody  harmony  blends.” 

I may  here  elate  that  having  examined  the 
bells  and  machinery  of  the  finest  Belgian 
carillons  now  in  existence,  I gave  a descriptive 
account  of  them  some  years  ago;  and  subse- 
quently quoted  Dr.  Burney’s  account  of  tho 
wonderful  performances  of  M.  Pothoff  upon  Ze 
carillon  d clavier  at  Amsterdam,  on  which  1' 
made  some  remarks. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  certain  writers,  Matthias 
van  den  Gheyn,  of  Louvain,  who  died  in  1785, 
was  the  greatest  organist  and  cartllonneur  Belgium 
has  ever  produced.  He  played  fantasias,  fugues, 
&o.,  the  difficulties  of  which  probably  no  other 
person  could  have  conquered.  Here  is  a story 
of  one  of  his  performances : — “ A wager  was 
decided  at  Louvain.  A violinist  of  great  talent 
boasted  that  he  alone  could  execute  certain  pas- 
sages on  the  violin.  The  carillonneur  proposed  a 
trial,  and  undertook  to  play  on  the  bells  all  the 
passages  that  the  other  would  perform  upon  his 
instrument.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  an 
honorary  jury  was  appointed,  and  the  carillonneur 
gained  the  wager  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.” 

Now  this  may  amuse  those  who  believe  every- 
thing they  see  in  print.  But,  as  an  amateur 
musician,  knowing  the  characteristics  and  capa- 
bilities of  both  instruments,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  however  aetonishing  the  performances 
of  Van  den  Gbeyn  may  have  been,  the  story  in 
question  is  uonsense.  It  is  about  as  absurd  as 
to  say  that  the  moat  difficult  passages  written 
for  a violin  were  exeoated  upon  a dulcimer. 

Respecting  periodical  chimes  worked  by  & 
cylinder,  I suggested  long  ago  that  it  appeared 
very  desirable  to  introduce  improved  machinery 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  carillons  in  Belgium,  in 
many  of  our  large  church  towers,  and  in  certain 
other  lofty  struotares,  to  play  appropriate 
melodies  npon  the  ordinary  peals  of  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  bells  ; and  if  in  any  case  the  number 
of  bells  could  be  augmented  to  fifteen  or  more,  so 
much  the  better.  Certain  instruments  in  Bel- 
gium have  from  40  to  48  bells,  tuned  to  the 
chromatio  scale. 

Bub  the  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
intimates  that  certain  eminent  horologista  in 
Eugland  have  invented  carillon  machinery  which 
be  prefers  to  any  other. 

Now,  those  well  - known  and  respectable 
mechanicians  require  no  extravagant  puffs.  I 
will,  therefore,  merely  repeat  the  substance  of 
what  I said  in  the  Builder  some  years  ago  : — If 
any  of  our  skilful  countrymen  can  construcb  a 
carillon  machine  superior  to  the  finest  in 
Belginm,  when  such  a machine  is  playing  upon 
a proper  set  of  bells,  may  I be  there  to  see  and 
hear.  Thomas  WALEScr. 


^eeds  Bridge.  — The  committee  of  tho 
council  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Leeds  Bridge  have 
recommended  the  council  to  accept  the  tender  of 
Mr.  David  Nicholls,  to  execute  the  work  for  tho 
sum  of  15,3191.  6s.  Tho  engineer  is  Mr.  T.  Dyne 
Steel,  C.E.,  Newport,  Monmoathshire,  to  whom 
the  second  prize  in  the  competition  was  awarded. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[April  22,  1871. 


MODERN  PAINTED  WINDOWS. 

Sib, — In  several  Sarrey  oharchea  whicli  have 


come  under  my  observation,  there  have  been 
recently  placed  atained-glaea  windows,  most  of 
them  in  memory  of  individuals  for  whom  great 
regard  is  felt;  and,  as  tributes  to  them,  affec- 
tionately dedicated  by  sorrowing  relatives,  they 
awaken  the  tenderest  feelings  of  respect,  and 
receive  doe  honour  and  admiration.  But  intrin- 
sically, and  for  themselves  as  works  of  Art,  they 
suggest  questions  to  one  but  little  acquainted 
with  rules  and  technicalities,  which  I should  like 
to  have  answered  ; and  perhaps  others  who  may 
have  felt  the  same  difficulties  may  not  be  uninte- 
rested in  the  subject.  The  windows  to  which  I 
refer  have  been  furnished  by  the  beet  makers ; 
the  colouring  is  rich,  and  sometimes  harmonious, 
and  some  of  the  faces  beautiful;  but  the  forms 
are  too  often  such  as  to  suggest  painful  feelings 
to  those  who  would  shrink  from  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  a ludicrous  thought  thrusting  itself  into 
their  minds,  when  called  to  the  contemplation 
of  these  representations  in  such  a place.  On 
making  remarks  of  this  kind  to  those  whom 
I considered  able  to  give  me  a sufficient  I'eason, 
I was  told  that  they  followed  the  ancient  style, 
to  which  I was  evidently  expected  to  bow  my 
head  in  meekness.  I did  so  at  the  time.  But 
since  then  the  doubts  have  again  and  again  re- 
curred to  which  I now  venture  to  give  expression, 
— ought  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the 
ancient  masters  to  be  copied  ? Granted  that 
they  are  good  teachers  in  moat  things,  need  we 
blindly  follow  their  ignorance  as  well  as  their 
wisdom  ? — or,  this  last  being  unattainable,  is  it 
well  to  follow  their  mistakes  because  these  are 
within  reach  ? Must  the  conventional  treatment 
be  followed  persistently,  even  when  it  canses  a 
smile  ? Does  the  plea  of  Medievalism  sanction 
dislocated  recks,  feet  that  neither  walk  nor 
stand, hands  that  cannot  hold,  a Holy  Babe  utterly 
without  resemblance  to  a living  human  child  ? 
and,  to  crown  all,  these  shortcomings  are  usually 
moat  prominent  in  that  sacred  figure  to  which 
our  eyes  should  be  lifted  in  humbleness  of  spirit, 
and  with  mingled  feelings  of  love,  awe,  and 
reverence  ? These  are,  sir,  questions  which 
trouble  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  lover  of  the  holy 
and  the  beautifnl.  F. 


Glasgow,  of  a Free  Reference  Library  and 
Museum.  la  the  formal  handing  over  of  the  bnild- 
iog  to  the  town  council,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  gave 
a short  history  of  the  labours  in  the  past  that  led 
to  the  present  event. 


ARABIC  NUMERALS  ON  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

Me.  Edmund  B.  Feebey  writes, — “ As  it  might 
be  thought  from  the  paragraph  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Arabic  nume- 
rals iu  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  had 
been  quite  recently  made,  I may  state  that  my 
father  found  them  out  about  a year  ago,  very 
soon  after  the  scaffolding  was  erecied.  In  the 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Institute  of 
Architects  last  November  21st,  the  fact  was 
thus  alluded  to  : — ‘ Curiously  enough,  also,  each 
group  (i.e.  of  the  tier  of  sculpture  representing 
the  Last  Resurrection),  has  an  incised  nomber, 
still  distinctly  visible,  showing  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  bo  placed  to  the  south  of  the 
facade !’  ” 

Mr.  Ferrey,  however,  did  not  happen  to  say 
these  were  Arabic  numerals,  or  to  point  to  the 
very  interesting  inquiry  they  raised.  If  con- 
temporary with  the  execution  of  the  statues, 
they  serve  to  prove  one  of  two  things, — either 
these  figures  are  not  so  ancient  as  they  are 
believed  to  be,  or  Arabic  numerals  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  this  country  very  much  earlier  than 
we  have  been  led  to  believe. 


litharge,  accompanied  by  a greater  quantity  of 
the  catalytic  drier,  gives  as  the  product  an  oil 
which  will  dry  iu  the  same  time,  and  has  less 
colour.  These  are  the  principles  of  oil-boiling 
by  steam.” 

Varnishes,  Mr.  Vincent  explained,  are  gene- 
rally made  by  combining  gnm  resins  (and  of 
late  “ kauri,”  a New  Zealand  gum,  has  been  in 
use)  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  the  composition 
being  afterwards  thinned  by  turpentine,  with  no 
advantage  to  tho  varnish, 

We  would  recommend  experiments  with  the 
beautiful  white  oxide  of  antimony,  or  anti- 
monions acid,  in  the  preparation  of  linseed  oil, 
especially  by  the  steam  process ; and  may  re- 
mark that  we  have  found  certain  varnishes, 
used,  instead  of  oil,  with  white-lead,  preserve 
the  whiteness  of  the  lead  for  several  years,  in  a 
remarkable  way,  as  well  as  give  a beautiful 
enamel  • like  surface  to  the  paint.  The 
“ painters’  desideratum,”  no  doubt,  acts  in  this 
manner,  as  well  as  by  being  a rapid  drier. 


CHEAP  FARES. 

Sib, — It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  reluctance 
of  railway  companies  and  others  in  introducing 
cheap  fares,  when  almost  every  case  of  such 
redaction  has  been  attended  with  success  to 
both  sides.  A tramway  conductor  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  took  about  four  shillings 
more  during  the  hour  and  a half  or  so  that  the 
Id.  fares  were  charged  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  day. 

Now,  I think  it  would  be  a great  boon  to 
travellers,  and  certainly  a gain  to  railway  com- 
panies, to  inclnde  a third-class  carriage  or  fare 
in  every  train.  T.  H. 


THE  PAISLEY  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

Ta^Westgate  Station  on  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  has  been  opened  for  traffic.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this  new  and  promieiog 
suburb  of  Margate, — Westgate-on-Sea.  The 
station  is  capable  of  receiving  the  longest 
trains,  as  nearly  all,  both  up  and  down,  will 
stop  there  ; and  ample  space  has  been  secnred 
to  increase  the  station  in  dimensions  if  reqni- 
site.  The  bnilding  estate,  as  at  present  laid  out, 
comprises  altogether  about  a mile  and  a half 
of  sea  frontage,  of  which  one-half  is  already  laid 
out  for  building.  The  roads,  absorbing  at  least 
10  acres  of  land,  are  spacious,  with  footpaths  8 ft. 
wide  in  addition,  so  that  any  part  of  the  estate 
can  be  built  upon,  with,  finished  and  handsome 
approaches  to  it.  Drainage  has  been  con- 
structed ; 10  acres  of  land  have  been  devoted 
to  promenades  ; and  8 acres  to  open  squares  and 
gardens.  Two  sea-walls, — together  little  less 
than  half  a mile  in  length, — have  been  con- 
structed round  the  two  pretty  bays,  with  prome- 
nades 20  ft.  wide  surmounting  them.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  sea  frontage,  there  is  a large  extent 
of  land  skirting  it,  on  the  sonlh  side  and  adjoin- 
ing the  high  road — some  portions  close  to  the 
station  — which  may  be  acquired  by  parties 
desiring  to  build  villas  with  grounds  attached. 
There  is  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a first- 
class  hotel  on  the  promontory  fronting  the  east 
side  of  Westgate  Bay — probably  one  of  the  finest 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Sir, — At  last  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  repair  the  above-named  market, 
which  has  long  been  in  a disgraceful  state.  I 
wish,  through  your  valuable  paper,  to  suggest 
to  the  Duke,  or  to  hts  advisers,  that  they  should 
remove  the  ugly  iron  roof  at  the  western  end 
of  the  market,  and  substitute  a light  iron  and 
glass  one,  which  would  not  only  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  market,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  standholders,  and  also  to  the 
public  who  patronise  them,  for  as  the  roofsbanda 
at  present  the  covered  way  is  miserably  dark. 

And  while  the  repairs  are  about,  I think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  renovate  the 
beadles.  Their  clothes  are  a disgrace  to  Beadle- 
dom. Now  this  is  a pity,  for  the  beadles,  pby- 
sically  speaking,  are  fine  men,  and  are  no  doubt 
a credit  to  the  cloth  they  get  so  little  of. 

A Builder. 


BIRMINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


The  Corporation,  we  believe,  have  not  yet 
made  the  final  selection.  The  following  are  the 
mottoes  of  the  designs  recommended  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse:  — First,  “No  motto;”  second, 

” Perseverautia  third,  ” Forum  fourth, 
"In  uno;”  and,  fifth,  " Desideratum.” 

A competitor  has,  we  understand,  entered  a ; 
protest  against  the  referee’s  decision,  on  the  ' 
ground  that  moat  of  the  competitors  selected 
by  him  have  ignored  the  committee’s  instruc- 
tions, especially  as  regards  the  site. 


A PUBLIC  HOUSE  WITHOUT  THE 
DRINK. 


— To  follow  up  the  proposals  of  Mr.  i 
Hollond  that  the  Elevation  of  the  Workman  is  a 
fib  object  for  the  consideration  of  the  gentleman  • 
who  desires  to  devote  a large  sum  for  the  public 


It  may  be  remembered  that  recently  Sir  Peter 
Coats  presented  the  town  of  Paisley  with  the 
above  gift  of  buildings.  The  inauguration  cere- 
mony took  place  last  week,  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  assemblage  of  persons,  the  invita- 
tions alone  amounting  to  nearly  700.  The  Refer- 
ence Library  and  Mnsenm  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  and  that  body 
received  and  expended  in  getting  it  together 
upwards  of  1,6001.  The  library  contained  about 
■5,000  volumes,  and,  iu  addition,  there  was  a 
lending  library  containing  9,000  volumes.  The 
museum  is  somewhat  extensive  in  character,  and 
contains  a variety  of  specimens  in  the  several 
departments  of  geology,  ornithology,  botany, 
entomology,  manufactures,  &o.  The  old  Philo- 
sophical Institute  was  founded  in  1808,  but  after 
meeting  with  many  ups  and  downs,  and 
stroggliog  hard,  was  obliged  to  succumb  at  last. 
A resuscitation  in  its  existence  took  place  in 
1857,  and  from  that  period  it  had  made  fresh 
progress,  and  increased  until  the  building  it 
occupied  became  too  small  for  the  different  pur- 
suits it  embodied.  The  ultimate  fate  that  pro- 
bably awaited  the  society  by  lack  of  means,  was 
happily  removed  by  a pleasing  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  First  Sir  Peter  Coats  provided 
a new  building,  and  the  townspeople  imposed  a 
tax  npon  themselves,  and  the  result  is,  now,  that 
Paisley  can  boast,  like  its  bigger  neighbour, 


sites  on  the  coast.  Gas  and  water  works  are ' I ^0°^^  the  following  lines  from : 

also  arranged  for.  The  water  is  of  the  best  , -^oies  and  Qitenes  for  April  15th,  18/1,  p.  3l0,  . 
quality,  and  at  present  is  got  from  deep  wells  under  the  heading  Signboards. 


in  the  ohalk. 


ON  BOILED  OIL  AND  VARNISHES. 


A TAPEE  has  been  read  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Vincent, 
at  the  Society  of  Arte,  on  this  snbject.  Mr. 
Vincent  explained  that  there  are  secrets  in  the 
processes  whereby  oils  and  varnishes  are  pre- , 
pared  ; and,  indeed,  he  himself  oses  a process  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  some  aeoresy.  He 
steered  clear  of  his  secrets,  of  course  ; bat  never- 
theless gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
cesses whereby  linseed  oil  and  varuishea  are 
prepared.  His  process  of  linseed  oil  boiling  is 
by  steam.  He  must  use,  of  course,  either  driers 
or  the  bases  of  driers. 

" Where  the  steam  process  is  used  [he  said] 
the  oil  never  reaches  a sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature to  produce  carbonisation.  By  jndi- 
oionsly  mixing  one  of  the  substances  acting 
catalytioally  [probably  by  taking  more  oxygen 
from  the  air  after  banding  over  what  it  has,  or 
some  of  what  it  has  ; and  of  again  and  again  so 
handing  it  over,  after  absorbing  it],  and  a lead 
salt,  a drier  is  obtained,  by  altering  the  relative 
proportions  of  which  the  boiler  is  enabled  to 
produce  any  required  shade  of  colour.  The 
larger  the  quantity  of  litharge,  the  darker  the 
colour  of  the  boiled  oil.  A lesser  proportion  of 


“ A pablic  boose  witboot  the  drink. 

Where  men  may  read,  and  smoke,  and  think, 

Then  sober  home  return; 

A Btepping-stone  this  house  yen’ll  And. 

Come,  leave  your  rnin  and  beer  behind. 

And  truer  pleasures  find.” 

The  above  is  from  a signboard  of  one  of: 
several  houses  established,  with  some  success,  in 
Liverpool,  with  the  very  object,  apparently,  that) 
Mr.  Hollond  advocates.  J.  P.  S. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 


Sis,— Some  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to) 
cases  of  dispute  to  which  the  present  scale  of  the  Institute) 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied.  Doctors  dill'er,  and  sot 
do  architects,  and  lawyers  step  in  between  to  decideJ 
Result  : worry,  harass,  delay,  tribulation,  and  cost,' 
added  to  loss  of  time.  Now,  this  ought  not  to  bo.  The! 
scale  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  which  it  is  not;  and,, 
moreover,  it  should  be  binding  on  all  legitimate  praoti-i 
tioners. 

I have  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  hints  and  correspond- 
ence, which  appeared  in  your  columns  some  time  since,  to 
amend  and  extend  tho  existing  scale,  and  herewith  give' 
yon  the  result. 

Those  who  desire  to  use  the  document  are  welcome  to 
it,  and  can  have  any  number  of  copies,  at  their  owm 
expense,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Young,  printer,  21,  Greafc 
Smiih-street,  Westminster.  J-  F.  , 

*/  At  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  to  us  desirable  to 
publish  the  scale  in  question,  which,  by  the  way,  is  suffi- 
ciently stringent  to  frighten  away,  we  should  think,  tha 
; majority  of  would-be  employers.  The  way  to  make  thei 
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Institute  scale  respected  and  recognised  oat  of  doors  as 
binding  is  surely  not  lor  architects  individually  to  set  up 
scales  of  their  own,  and  so  show  that  it  is  not  considered 
binding  in  the  profession.  If  it  be  erroneous  or  incom- 
plete, by  all  moans  rectify  it  : the  coarse  is  open;  but 
steps  that  tend  to  render  it  Talueless  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  arc  suicidal. 


" CONTRACTS.” 

I WANT  an  opinion  in  the  following  matter.  I am  now 
doing  some  work  under  an  architect  and  surveyor,  who 
speciUea  a certain  price  prime  cost  per  piece  for  paper 
in  the  contract,  and  claims  (now  he  is  to  choose  the 
pattern)  my  trade  discount  (which  I,  in  pricing  my  esti- 
mate, took  off  to  arrive  at  prime  cost)  off  for  prime  cost 
apecifled ; that  is  to  say,  if  a paper  is  marked  28.,  he  ex- 
pects this  for  speeiOed  at  Is.  6d.  Is  this  fair  or  to  be  aub- 
stantiated  ? I never  heard  of  it  being  done  before. 

A Buildee. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— As  her  Majesty’s  Commiasioners  for  this  year’s 
Exhibition  have  refused  numbers  of  architectural  draw- 
ings from  want  of  space,  I wonld  venture  to  suggest, 
through  your  paper,  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  form 
an  Architectural  Gallery,  by  obtaining  a selection  from 
the  best  of  such  rejected  drawings,  which  I have  little 
doubt  would  be  willingly  lent  by  the  owners  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  same  would  lead  to  ibo  pleasure  and  educa- 
tion of  many.  Rejected  One. 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY. 

At  a meeting  on  the  4th  of  April,  Dr.  S. 
Birch,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  secretary  read 
a paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Henry  Fox 
Talbot,  F.R.S.,  ‘‘  On  an  Eclipse  mentioned  upon 
an  Assyrian  Tablet.” 

The  tablet  in  question  is  preserved  in  tlie 
British  Museum,  and  is  marked  154  and  \22.h. 
The  translation  runs  thus: — “To  the  King  of 
the  World,  my  Lord.  Thy  servant  Kubnru  sends 
this.  May  Asaur,  the  Sun,  and  Marduk  be  pro- 
pitious to  my  lord  the  king  in  bis  journey  from 
his  kingdom  to  the  land  of  Egypt.  1 inform  Ills 
Majesty  that  in  the  month  of  Su  there  was  an 
eclipse.  Five  portions  of  the  full  orb  were 
obscured.  Let  the  king  bo  of  tranquil  mind, 
since  the  eclipse  of  the  month  of  Su  portends 
good  fortune  to  the  king.”  The  translator  pro- 
ceeded to  identify  the  eclipse  thus  accorded 
with  one  which  took  placo  in  the  seventh  warlike 
expedition  of  Assur  Banipa)  against  Tiumman, 
king  of  Elem. 

A lengthened  discuasion  ensued,  iu  which  the 
chairman,  the  master  of  the  Charterhoose,  and 
Messrs.  Boyle,  W.  R.  Cooper,  Cull,  Draoh, 
Gorman,  Rassam,  and  G.  Smith,  took  part. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Oxford. — The  renovation  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Clement’s  Church  is  now  all  but  completed, 
and  a new  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  low  open  woodwork  seating  instead 
of  the  old  high-backed  pews.  Altogether  there 
are  102  benches  erected,  capable  of  affording 
680  sittings.  The  design  of  these  is  in  keeping 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church,  the  ends 
being  carved  in  Normau  stylo,  and  supporting  a 
low  door.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  wood- 
work is  of  pitch  pine,  and  it  is  intended  to  give 
all  a coat  of  varnish.  The  ohanoel  is  confined 
within  a low  wall  of  Bath  stone,  dressed,  and 
within  the  choir  seats  are  of  open  oak  work,  the 
lectern  being  also  of  the  same  wood.  The  vestry 
has  been  removed  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  end  of  the  church,  and  as  the  room  is 
now  under  the  gallery,  greater  space  is  afforded 
in  the  body  of  the  edifice.  The  whole  of  the 
church  has  been  refloored  with  pressed  Stafford- 
shire tiles  in  place  of  the  old  stone  flooring,  and 
within  the  choir  polished  tiles  have  been  laid. 
These  tiles  are  from  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Maw,  of  Broseley,  in  Shropshire,  and 
are  raised  above  the  height  of  the  nave.  Hot 
air  is  supplied  from  two  stoves,  and,  by  means  of 
simple  piping,  is  carried  round  the  whole 
building.  The  new  pulpit-base  is  formed  of 
Bath  stone,  ornamented  with  three  clustered 
columns  of  Devonshire  marble.  Above  these  is 
the  podium,  on  the  summit  being  an  open  pulpit 
formed  of  polished  ebony,  rosewood,  and  walnut 
columns,  with  carved  oaken  capitals,  interlaced 
wiih  Norman  moulded  arches,  carrying  a broad 
oak  top,  with  brackets  and  book-board.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Honour  & Castle,  of  Oxford,  at  a total 
cost  of  about  IjlOOi. 

Layer  Mamey. — The  chancel  and  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church  of  Layer  Marney 
have  undergone  a restoration,  and  the  church 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The  east 


window  has  been  entirely  restored  and  filled  j 
with  stained  glass,  as  also  one  of  the  windows  on  j 
the  south  side,  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  De  Morgan 
(a  son  of  the  late  celebrated  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics) J and  it  is  hoped  others  will  soon  be  filled 
with  glass  of  a corresponding  character.  It  is 
simple  in  its  style  and  tone  of  colouring,  says  a 
contemporary,  describing  it;  and,  while  avoiding 
the  vulgar  kaleidescopo  glitter  of  ordinary 
modern  stained  glass,  is  full  of  artistic  work  and 
good  drawing,  and  combines  novelty  of  treat- 
ment with  truth  to  the  old  style.  The  south 
window  represents  David  tho  type  of  the  Good 
Shepherd, — as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King;  while 
a Jesse  tree  below  refers  to  the  “ root  and  off- 
spring of  David.”  The  subjects  of  the  east 
window  are  chiefly  emblems  and  ornaments.  A 
carved  reredos,  partly  gilt,  occupies  the  east  wall 
beneath  the  window,  together  with  some  wall 
lining  of  encaustio  tiles;  and  there  is  aoredenoa- 
table  on  the  north  side  corresponding  to  the 
piscina  on  the  sooth,  which  was  found  plastered 
up  in  the  wall.  The  tile  paving  of  the  platform 
and  space  within  the  communion-rail  is  of  rioh 
design ; that  of  the  chancel  of  plainer  character, 
— still  plainer  iu  the  nave ; but  in  the  north 
aisle  rather  richer  in  design.  The  stalls  and 
benches  are  of  oak,  carved,  as  is  also  the  com- 
munion-rail. The  pulpit  is  of  a later  character 
than  the  screen  or  tho  rosb  of  the  build- 
ing. The  whole  of  these  works  have  been 
designed  by  the  architoot,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  of 
Loudon,  who  some  time  ago  described  the  Layer 
Marney  tower  to  a meeting  of  the  Essex 
Archmologioal  Society.  The  works  generally 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Grimes, of  Colchester, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Polley,  of  CoggeshaB,  for  the 
carved  woodwork.  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  of  Lam- 
beth, has  carried  out  the  reredos.  It  should  be 
noted  that  remains  of  original  colour  decoration 
were  discovered  on  the  chancel  screen ; but 
these,  unfortunately,  were  not  reproduced  in  the 
new  work,  though  a little  more  colour  is  wanted 
on  the  walla  and  roofs,  to  harmonise  with  the 
stained  glass  and  the  ideas  of  good  ancient 
architectural  decoration;  but  in  these  days  such 
work  is  often  misunderstood,  and  some  even 
prefer  whitewash  to  any  other  wash  of  colour  in 
Buoh  a building,  while  not  objecting  to  any 
amount  of  colour  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
never  satisfied  unless  a stained-glass  window  is 
full  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  we  may  have  soou  to  record  that  the 
dilapidations  of  the  nave  are  as  things  of  the 
past,  and  that  there  are  no  more  unsightly  or 
dangerous  cracks  and  rents  in  the  roofs  and 
walls.  The  parishioners  ought  to  follow  the 
lead  of  their  rector,  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  the  present  restorations.  The  total  coat  of 
restoring  the  chancel  is  estimated  at  1,2001.,  and 
of  this  sum  about  350Z.  remain  to  be  raised. 

Reading. — It  has  been  resolved  to  restore  St. 
Giles’s  Church,  at  Reading,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect. 

Gloucester. — The  restoration  and  decoration  of 
St.  Philip’s  Chapel,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  in 
memory  of  Sir  C.  Codrington,  barb.,  M.P.,  the 
late  representative  for  East  Gloucestershire,  has 
been  completed. 

Kirhy  Under  dale. — After  being  closed  exactly  a 
year,  the  ancient  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Kirby- 
Underdalo,  on  the  western  foot  of  the  wolds  of 
East  Yorkshire,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  The  church  has  undergone  restoration 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Street,  of  London,  who  has  pre- 
served the  features  of  interest  to  the  archaeolo- 
gist, ecclesiologisb,  or  the  architect.  The  work 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plinth  and  foundation 
of  the  first  church,  which  has  apparently  con- 
sisted of  nave  and  apsidal  chancel.  In  the 
excavations  for  the  new  chancel,  near  the  apse, 
a coin  of  Canute  was  found,  and  also  a very  fine 
and  large  flint  atrow-head  (at  a depth  of  9 ft.), 
of  the  now  well-known  Danish  type.  Hanse 
Town  Settlement  coins  were  also  found.  Id  the 
exterior,  the  restored  church  shows  Early  Nor- 
man and  Transition  work,  the  west  face  of  the 
tower  having  a Roman  doorway  and  window 
over,  and  the  herring-bone  masonry.  Internally, 
the  plan  is  a nave,  with  noith  and  south  aisles, 
a baptistery  under  the  tower,  and  a chancel. 
Lord  Halifax  bears  the  main  cost  of  tho  restora- 
tion, except  that  the  Early  English  chancel  is 
new,  and  is  built  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Monson.  The  chancel  has  an  east 
window  of  three  lights,  filled  with  stained  glass  ; 
a north  window,  of  ono  light,  and  a recess  for  the 
organ ; and  in  the  south  wall  a piscina  and  cre- 
dence, aedilia,  surmounted  by  a two-light  window, 
and  another  window  of  two  lights.  The  east 
window  ia  by  Hardman,  and  is  given  by  the 


Hon.  C.  Wood.  The  base  of  the  window  ie 
carried  down  to  the  cornice  of  the  low  reredos, 
forming  a super-altar.  The  reredos  is  of  eerpeu- 
bine,  with  marble  styles,  and  at  each  side  filled 
in  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  table  ie  of  oak.  The 
steps  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  Derbyshire  marble, 
and  the  spaces  are  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles. 
The  whole  ia  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Lawley.  The  obanoel-seats,  desk,  and  lectern 
are  of  oak,  with  oarved  finials,  and  the  ohanoel 
is  lighted  by  a corona,  presented  by  the  servants 
at  the  rectory.  The  organ,  by  Holditoh,  is  pre- 
sented by  friends  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Monson.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  fitted  with  plain  oak  stalls. 
The  north  aisle  has  two  three-light  windows,  and 
a one-light  window  at  the  oast  end,  the  north 
door  being  walled  up.  The  south  aisle  has  an 
eastern  two-light  window,  and  a southern  three- 
light,  with  porch.  The  baptistery  in  the 
tower  has  a new  font  of  Caen  stone  and  Irish 
marble,  presented  by  Archdeacon  Long.  Above 
is  a new  belfry,  and  bell,  of  deep  tone,  replacing 
two  old  seventeenth-oentury  bells.  The  ohnroh 
will  be  lighted  by  six  coronas  in  all.  The  church 
is  heated  by  hot  air,  on  Porritt’s  principle. 
Messrs.  Bellerby  & Bailey,  of  York,  have  been 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Jordan  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Bffrkhampstead. — Berkhampstead  Church,  a 
beautiful  relio  of  early  architecture,  has  been 
reopened  after  a restoration  by  Mr.  W.  Butter- 
field, the  well-known  ecclesiastical  archibeot. 
This  church  is  of  various  dates  of  architecture, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
ia  of  fine  proportions. 

Shreivsbury.  — The  chancel  of  Sfc.  Mary’s 
Church  has  been  re-opened,  after  a restoration. 
The  work,  commencing  with  1858,  in  the  entire 
re-building  of  the  east  window  and  north-east 
angle  of  the  chancel,  has  been  followed  in  1869 
by  the  reconstruction  of  the  roof,  the  repair  and 
renovation  of  the  masonry,  and  the  introduction 
of  arcades  to  the  saorarinm.  The  north  ohapel 
of  St.  Catherine  has  been  restored ; and  lately 
(1870-71)  the  great  southern  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  has  been  cleaned,  repaired,  and  re- 
roofed. The  great  east  window  of  the  chancel, 
42  ft.  high  by  22  ft.  wide,  came  down  to  our 
time  as  rather  a rude  attempt  at  a Perpendicular 
window, — in  some  measure  no  doubt  a copy  of 
the  fifteenth-century  work,  which  it  replaced, 
but  moat  noted  for  its  glass,  a very  beautiful  and 
valuable  “Jesse”  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
stonework  being  decayed,  the  whole  had  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1858.  The  triplet  of 
the  north-east  bay — a relic  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury— has  been  under-built,  repaired,  and  the 
freestone  shafts  substituted  by  Purbeck  marble. 
The  roof  framing  of  the  chancel  is  entirely  of 
oak,  and  covered  with  lead,  and  is  moulded  in 
rectangular  compartments.  The  intersections 
and  oornico  have  carvings  in  clear  relief,  brought 
out  with  gold.  Mr.  Cross  in  1858  rebuilt  the 
east  window.  Mr.  Treasure  did  the  work  of 
restoration,  including  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  in 
1869  ; and  Mr.  Cross  has  brought  the  restoration 
of  tho  Drapers’  Chapel  down  to  this  year.  The 
stained  glass  artists  have  been  the  late  Messrs. 
David  Evans  & Bon  and  Messrs.  Done  & Davies. 
Mr.  Landucci  has  executed  the  sculpture,  and 
Mr.  Shepperd  the  painter’s  work.  The  whole 
woi'k  of  restoration  has  been  designed  by  and 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Ponntney  Smith. 

Harrogate. — The  recently-erected  church  of 
All  Saints,  at  Harlow-hill,  Harrogate,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Sbutt  & Thompson,  Harrogate  and 
Leeds.  The  building  itself  is  unostentatious, 
and  designed  in  the  Continental  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  which  is  a landmark  for  a large  distance 
round.  The  church  will  hold  about  230  or  2-10 
persons. 

Linton-on-Ouse. — A building  adapted  to  the 
double  purpose  of  a church  and  school  has  been 
erected  here.  The  structure  has  been  opened. 
The  edifice  on  weekdays  will  be  used  as  a school, 
and  on  Sundays  it  will  serve  as  an  Episcopal 
ohapel.  The  style  of  architecture  is  modern 
Goihic,  and  the  material  employed  for  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  is  red  brick  with  black 
bands,  whilst  the  interior  is  faced  with  white 
bricks  and  red  bands.  The  structure  consists  of 
a nave,  40  ft.  iu  length  by  21  ft.  6 in.  in  breadth, 
with  a chancel,  apsidal  iu  character,  measuring 
18  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  The  nave  will  be  need  as 
the  school,  aod  on  weekdays  a curtain  " 

drawn  to  separate  it  from  the  chancel.  o 

division  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  is 
marked  by  having  the  two  principals  so  arranged 
as  to  form  an  arch,  above  which  la  a small 
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bell-tnrrefc,  snrmonnted  by  a fleche,  or  wbafc 
may  be  termed  a spirelet.  The  extreme  exterior 
length  of  the  etmcture  is  63  ft.  by  25  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  bailding  from  the 
floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  ia  30  fc.  The  roof 
ia  open-timbered  and  plastered  between  the 
rafters,  the  whole  being  covered  in  with  alatea, 
the  ridge  being  provided  with  ornamental  red 
tiles.  The  floor  of  the  nave  ia  boarded,  except 
the  part  which  forma  the  aisle,  and  that  ia  of 
stone.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  coloured 
tiles.  The  windows  have  atone  sills,  and  the 
siopea  of  the  bnttressea  are  also  of  atone.  The 
chancel  has  five  single-light  gablet  windows,  and 
the  nave  has  on  each  aide  two-light  windows  in 
bays  between  the  bottresaes.  The  weat  wall  is 
pierced  with  a three-light  window,  above  which 
is  a circular  window  composed  of  a series  of 
trefoils,  with  a quatrefoil  in  the  centre.  Cathe- 
dral glaaa  haa  been  used  in  the  filling  in  of  the 
windows,  which  have  coloured  margins,  except 
the  centre  window  of  the  chancel,  which  is  of 
stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Knowles.  The  subject  ia 
Christ  in  the  Temnle,  “ sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors,  both  bearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions.”  This  window  baa  been  presented  by 
the  tenants  at  Linton  occupying  their  farms 
under  the  Oxford  University  College.  Under 
this  window  there  is  a email  tiled  reredos,  also 
by  Mr.  Knowlea.  The  chancel  ia  fitted  up  with 
Btalla,  and  the  nave  ia  provided  with  Sidebotham’a 
reversible  sohool-deaks  for  weekdays,  which  can 
be  altered  so  aa  to  make  seats  for  the  congrega- 
tion on  Sundays.  The  building  is  capable  of 
accommodating  200  boys  and  girls  at  school,  and 
150  persona  can  be  seated  on  the  Sunday.  There 
ia  a hot-air  apparatus  underneath  the  floor,  and 
the  warmth  is  diffused  in  passing  throngh  iron 
gratings  running  along  the  nave  aisle.  On  the 
eonth  aide  of  the  nave  ia  erected  the  bouse  of 
the  schoolmaster,  which  communicates  with  the 
chapel  by  the  porch.  The  entire  work,  including 
the  school-chapel  and  master’s  honae,  has  cost 
i,300Z.,  or  thereabouts.  The  York  tradesmen 
employed  were,  — For  stone  and  brickwork, 
Messrs.  Bowman  & Co.;  joiners  and  car- 
penters, Messrs.  Harrison  ; glazing,  Mr.  Yarker  j 
staining,  Mr.  Pearson. 
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Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People. 

By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.  London  : 

Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1871. 

This  new  work  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  is  a 
series  of  detached  essays,  Icotures,  and  reviews, 
not  quite  new  except  in  the  form  of  a collected 
volnme.  It  contains  the  papers  on  Dust  and 
Disease,  and  various  others,  such  as  an  essay 
on  the  Constitution  of  Nature,  from  the  Fort- 
nightly Revieiv : Thoughts  on  Prayer  and 
Natural  Law,  an  extract  from  Mountaineering 
in  1861 ; on  Miracles,  and  Special  Providences, 
s review  from  the  Fortnightly;  on  Matter 
and  Force,  a lectnre  at  Dundee  in  1867 ; 
an  address  on  the  Scope  and  Limit  of  Scientific 
Materialism  in  1S68;  one  on  the  Scientific  Use 
of  the  Imagination,  delivered  before  the  British 
Association  at  Liverpool;  a “Rede”  lecture  on 
Radiation ; a discourse  on  Radiant  Heat  ; 
one  on  Chemical  Rays  and  the  Light  of  the 
Sky ; one  on  Faraday ; a lectors  on  Mag- 
netism; and  others,  including  some  shoiter 
articles  on  Slates,  Miracles,  Science,  and  Spirits, 
&o. 

Mr.  Tyndall’s  writings,  while  full  of 
scientifio  interest,  • are  often  rhetorical  and 
poetical ; and  the  delusive  ” Spirits  ” of  whom 
he  speaks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  far 
wrong,  in  one  thing  at  least, — namely,  in  styling 
him  “ the  poet  of  science,”  which  they  declared 
to  be  already  his  name  in  “ the  other  world.” 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Report  of  Works  executed  by  the  City 
Sewers  Commission,  during  1870,  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  Haywood,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Commission,”  has  been  iesned  in  a printed  form. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  asphalted 
streets  form  a satisfactory  improvement.  [Mr. 
J.  T.  Bedford,  a member  of  the  Streets  Com- 
mittee, has  just  mentioned,  at  the  City  Sewers 
Court,  that  the  asphalte  paving  in  Cheapside  has 
been  subjected  to  a severe  test,  which  it  stood 
in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  A wagon  con- 
veying  a large  granite  block,  the  weight  of 


which,  including  the  vehicle,  was  23  tons,  passed 
over  the  asphalte  without  making  any  abrasion, 
or  causing  it  the  slightest  injury.]  The  police  are 
under  the  impression  that  fewer  horses  fall,  and 
are  certain  that  no  more  fall  than  upon  granite. 
The  secretary  to  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  after  taking  the  opinions  of  the  drivers 
of  the  company,  and  considering  the  actual  facts 
which  had  come  under  his  observation,  stated 
that  no  more  horses  fell  in  Cheapside  and  the 
Poultry  than  fell  when  there  was  granite  pave- 
ment, and  he  was  moreover  of  opinion  that  in 
very  dry  and  cold  weather  the  pavement  would 
be  less  slippery  than  granite  pavement.  The 
superintendent  of  street  cleansing,  and  the 
district  inspector  of  pavements,  were  of  opinion 
that  npon  the  average  fewer  horses  fell  than 
upon  the  granite  pavement.  It  haa  been  decided 
to  pave  the  carriage-way  of  Old  and  New 
Broad-street  with  Val-de-Travers  compressed 
asphalte.  The  gas  and  water  companies  have 
since  been  relaying  their  pipes,  and  the 
paving  work  has  only  just  been  commenoed. 
Various  other  street  improvements  have  been 
exeouted  during  the  year.  The  fronts  of  the 
honaes,  Nos.  87  to  91,  and  93,  Fenohnroh-street, 
71,  Leadenhall-street,  35  to  40,  Milton-street, 
and  the  angle  of  the  house  at  the  south-wesb 
corner  of  Wood-street  and  Gresham-sbroet,  were 
set  back,  and  part  of  the  site  of  the  late  hall 
of  the  Coopers’  Company  in  Basinghall-street,  was 
thrown  into  the  public  way.  The  covered  way 
of  Fleur-de-lis-court,  Houndsditch,  was  widened 
from  3 ft.  4 in.  to  9 ft.,  and  was  made 
open  to  the  sky.  The  south-west  corner  of 
Union-street,  Blackfriara,  was  ronnded.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  widen- 
ing Basinghall-street,  ia  front  of  the  new 
Guildhall  Library ; the  houses  Nos.  69  and  71, 
Ludgate-hili  and  78,  Queen-street,  and  the  pro- 
perty at  the  south-wesb  corner  of  Swan-street, 
Minories,  were  purchased  with  a view  to  widen- 
ing the  respective  thoronghfares.  It  having 
been  resolved  to  take  down  one  side  of  Reynolda- 
court,  Moor-lane,  and  to  make  that  thoroughfare 
sufficiently  wide  for  carriage  traffic,  notices  were 
served  and  pnrchasea  made.  Notices  were  served 
for  acquiring  properties  Nos.  39,  40,  41,  and  42, 
Poultry ; Nos.  1 and  2,  Old  Jewry  ; and  Nos.  79, 
80,  and  81,  Queen-street.  Negotiations  were 
opened  for  widening  the  public  ways  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, for  setting  back  the  front  of  the  Church  of 
Allhallows,  Upper  Thames-atreet,  the  front  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark-lane,  and  the  houses 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  next 
to  Ludgabe-hill.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  widening  Upper  Thames-streeb  for  a con- 
siderable length,  near  bo  its  junction  with 
Queen  Viotoria-street,  ani  for  widening  Lower 
Thamea-street,  on  its  northern  side  next  to 
Water-lane.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  authorities  for  rectifying  the  lines  of  frontage 
of  the  new  Post-office,  now  buildiog  on  the 
western  side  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  by  which 
the  front  of  that  building  will  be  parallel  to  the 
front  of  the  present  post-office,  for  altering  the 
frontages  of  Bath-street  at  its  southern  end,  so 
as  to  make  it  wide  enough  for  two  carriages, 

and  opening  its  northern  end. “ Our  Meat 

Supply  from  Abroad.  By  T.  J.  Hutohinaon, 
P.R.G.I.,  &c.  Liverpool:  Marplea,  Lord-street.” 
This  ia  a reprint  of  a paper  read  before  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in 
January  last.  Its  object  is  to  advocate  the  use 
of  bisulphite  of  lime,  in  preserving  colonial  or 
foreign  meat  for  the  British  market,  as  a solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 


gliswllanea:. 

Water  abstracted  from  Befinlte  Chan» 
nets.— Thongh  there  ia  no  remedy  for  the  injury 
caused  by  sewers  tapping  underground  springs, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere  where  it  is 
shown  that  water  ia  abstracted  from  definite 
channels  flowing  above  ground.  This  was  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  case  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  v,  Shugar.  The  canal, 
it  appeared,  was  supplied  from  a pond  fed  by 
springs,  and  by  streams  flowing  into  it.  A local 
Board  constructed  a sewer  with  a branch  running 
parallel  to  one  of  the  streams  and  under  the 
pond.  The  sewers  tapped  the  springs  so  that 
the  pond  would  no  longer  hold  water,  and  afi'eoted 
the  stream  so  that  a great  part  of  its  water  was 
absorbed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  held  that  the 
latter  injury  was  a ground  for  the  Court’s  inter- 
ference by  injunction. 


AlVIonument  to  " Caledfryn.” — Groeswen, 
near  Caerphilly,  Monmouthshire,  was  the  scene 
of  considerable  excitement  on  Good  Friday, 
consequent  npon  the  unveiling  of  a monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Welsh  bards, — “ Caledfryn,”  or  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  for  many  years  minister  of 
the  Welsh  Independent  Church  at  Groeswen. 
Mr.  A.  H.  James,  of  Newport,  was  the  sculptor 
employed.  Upwards  of  1661.  were  received, 
ohicfiy  in  small  contributions,  and  the  result  has 
been  a monument,  the  cost  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  above  amount.  The  monument 
has  been  erected  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the 
ohapel  where  “Caledfryn”  laboured.  The 
monument  proper  ia  constructed  of  Peter- 
head granite,  polished,  and  it  ia  of  Grecian 
design.  The  base  is  formed  of  blocks  of  granite, 
measuring  5 ft.  by  3 in.  and  15  in.  deep.  On 
this  stands  a second  block,  which  bears  on  one 
side  the  insoription : — “ Caledfryn,  Ganwyd 
Chwefror  6fed,  1801 ; Bu  Farw,  Mawrbh  23ain, 
1869.”  On  this  stands  the  snrbase  of  polished 
granite,  in  which  ia  inlaid  a bronzed  medallion 
of  the  bard.  This  is  surmounted  by  a polished 
granite  capital.  The  whole  stands  on  a base  of 
Radyr  granite,  worked,  and  measuring  8 ft.  by 
7 ft.  It  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  pillars  and 
railings,  executed  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Com- 
pany from  the  design  of  Mr.  James.  The  monu- 
ment stands  a little  over  10  ft.  high. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts’s  IVIemorial  of 
Bishop  Waldegrave. — A monumental  brass, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishep  Waldegrave, 
has  been  ereoted  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Car- 
■ lisle,  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, including  an  extract  from  the  bishop’s  will. 
The  memorial  is  of  oblong  form;  at  the  ends 
are  figure  enbjects  symbolizing  the  resurrection 
and  the  victory  of  the  redeemed  ; these  are  sur- 
mounted by  lilies  of  the  valley,  arranged  to 
form  fleurs-de-lis,  as  soggestivo  of  affection  and 
purity.  Below  these  figures  are  quatrefoils  dis- 
playing the  monogram  of  the  bishop,  with  inter- 
lacements of  trefoils,  the  colour  of  each  arranged 
to  form  a cross.  At  the  bottom,  the  border 
exhibits  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  SS, 
Matthew  and  John.  The  three  compartments 
of  the  upper  border  are  foliated;  at  their  junc- 
tions are  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  SS. 
Mark  and  Luke,  surmounted  by  tabernacle  work. 
The  crowning  ornament  of  the  memoi'ial  is  the 
cross.  A highly-polished  grey  fossil  marble 
forma  the  ground  or  tablet  npon  which  the  brass 
ia  fixed.  The  brass  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of 
London,  for  Messrs.  T.  & J.  Nelson,  of  Carlisle. 
The  memorial  ia  placed  to  the  weat  of  the 
principal  entrance. 

‘tVorklng  men's  Bwcllings  in  Liverpool. 

A pamphlet  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Trench,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  Liverpool,  and 
Mr.  C.  Beard,  B.A.,  minister  of  Renshaw-street 
Chapel,  baa  been  published  by  Holden,  of 
Church-street,  Liverpool.  The  authors  com- 
plain of  the  propensity  of  workmen  and  others 
to  sublet  even  the  smallest  houses  into  single 
rooms,  so  as  to  make  profit  by  them  where 
there  is  little  or  no  absolute  occasion,  either 
from  want  of  means  or  want  of  dwellings.  At 
the  ceuaua  of  1861,  there  wore  65,781  in- 
habited bouses  for  tbe  accommodation  of  413,938 
persons,  or  an  average  of  one  house  for  every 
family  of  about  six  persons.  As  compared  with 
other  towns,  therefore,  the  population  per  house, 
though  not  small,  was  little  more  than  an 
average  one.  The  houses,  however,  were  smaller 
than  in  many  cases.  Since  the  census  15,223 
additional  honaes  have  been  built,  and  only 
1,500  pulled  down.  At  present  the  average  of 
population  per  house  is  much  the  same  as  in 
1861. 

The  Crown  and  tbe  Thames  Emhank* 
ment. — A epscial  meetiug  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Loudon  and  Westminster 
Working  Men’s  Constitutional  Association  baa 
been  held  at  their  Rooms,  Viotoria-Etreeb,  West- 
minster, for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  cir- 
culating petitions  to  the  House  of  Cummons, 
protesting  against  tbe  enclosure  of  the  grounds 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  to  which  tbe 
Crown  lays  claim.  A resolntion  was  passed, 
praying  the  House  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
effectually  prevent  any  part  of  the  reclaimed 
land  from  being  diverted  from  the  purpose 
stated. 

Trade-Unions  Bill.— This  Bill  has  been 
read  a third  time  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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A Public  Picture  Gallery  Fund  for 
Blrmlut^ham. — A manufacturer  of  Birming- 
ham, who  wishes  to  be  anonyoious,  desires  to 
appropriate  3,0001.  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a pnblio  picture-gallery  in  Birmingham.  He 
hopes  that  the  fundthas  commenced  may  form  a 
nucleus  of  a much  larger  fund,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  providing  a Free  Public  Picture 
Gallery  for  Birmingham,  not  unworthy  of  the 
town.  The  money  will  be  invested  in  the  name 
of  an  association,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  incor- 
porated under  the  Companies  Act  j but  he  desires 
to  leave  to  the  unfettered  and  absolute  discretion 
of  the  association  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
object  in  view,  namely,  the  promotion,  diffusion, 
and  development  of  a knowledge  and  love  of 
the  fino  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  etching,  en- 
graving, and  sculpture,  in  Birmingham,  but  not 
including  art  manufactures.  It  is  to  bo  hoped 
the  inhabitants  will  show  that  they  appreciate 
so  valuable  a gift:  by  doing  what  they  can  to 
further  promote  the  excellent  objects  in  view. 

Zieadenball  Poultry  Market. — A meeting 
of  salesmen,  inhabitants,  and  others,  in  and 
a,ronnd  Leadenhall  Market,  has  been  held  in  the 
market,  to  consider  the  scheme  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  disestablish  the  present  ponltry-market, 
which  has  existed  for  300  years,  and  to  build  a 
market  on  the  site  of  the  old  meat-market.  Mr. 
E.  K.  Rigby,  a member  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  nume- 
rously attended.  It  was  resolved  unanimously, — 

“That  this  meeting  (pnblicly  assembled  in  Leadenbal 
Market)  ia  of  opinion  that  the  diatablishment  of  this 
ancient  market  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  tbo  public,  who  have  been  supplied  by  the  tradesmen 
auccesBirely  carrying  on  business  there  for  upwards  of 
200  years,  and  is  against  the  wishes  of  those  who  supply  the 
market,  us  well  as  being  calculated  to  destroy  and  divert 
the  trade  of  the  salesmen,  and  to  injure  tbo  holders  of 
property,  and  especially  those  carrying  on  business  in  the 
immediate  locality." 

A deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
•Court  of  Commou  Council  ou  the  subject. 

Economic  Entomologry. — The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  offer  prizes  for  collections  of 
economic  entomology.  They  include  a prize  of 
■ten  pounds  for  the  best  collection  of  British 
insects  iojurions  to  anyone  plant,  as  the  oak, 
pine,  cabbage,  or  wheat  (the  choice  of  the  plant 
to  be  loft  to  the  competitor).  The  insects  to  be 
ehown  as  much  as  possible  in  their  various  stages 
■of  development — eggs,  larva,  chrysalis,  and 
perfect  iusect ; and  a prize  of  51.  for  the  best 
miscellaneoas  collection  of  any  branch  of  British 
economic  entomology,  similarly  illustrated.  The 
■eollections  are  to  bo  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  or  before 
the  ist  of  May,  1872. 

The  Great  Well  of  Brooklyn. — This  well 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  well  in  existence.  It  is 
flituated  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  on  the  southerly 
side  of  Vanderbilt  Hill.  It  is  50  fc.  in  diameter, 
and  is  built  of  brick,  with  walla  2 ft.  thick,  laid 
in  cement.  It  was  sunk  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  caisson  of  the  East  River  Bridge  j its  weight 
forcing  it  down  in  the  earth  to  a distance  of 
70  fc.  The  engine  that  forces  the  water  from 
this  well  is  one  of  Worthingtoa’s  duplex  pumps, 
and  is  capable  of  forcing  up  a million  gallons 
.and  a half  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  reservoir  is 
a work  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  has  been 
constructed  at  great  cost.  It  is  75  ft.  by  100  ft. 
and  12  ft.  in  depth,  and  has  a capacity  of 
750,000  gallons.  It  is  covered  over  with  brick 
arclies,  built  on  brick  piers,  and  levelled  up  to 
the  Borface. 

Fall  of  a Boof  at  Blackburn. — The  roof 
of  a reed-maker’s  shop  in  Chapdl-green,  Black- 
born,  has  fallen  in.  At  the  time,  the  proprietor 
and  three  of  his  workmen  were  all  engaged 
working,  when  suddenly  they  heard  the  noise 
as  of  a smashing  beam,  and  quick  as  a flash 
they  were  all  embedded  in  the  fallen  structure, 
and  their  wonderful  escape  can  only  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way — that  the  joists,  after  falling, 
were  planted  obliquely  against  the  adjoining 
walls,  leaving  an  open  space  underneath. 
They  extricated  themselves  from  the  debris. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  oross-beam  gave  way.  The 
roof  appeared  to  have  been  in  an  unsafe  state 
for  some  time. 

Steam  Saw-mills. — A want,  long  felt  by  the 
building  trades  iu  Penzance,  is  now  met  by 
Messrs.  T.  Coulson  & Co.,  timber  merchants, 
who  have  recently  erected  a saw-mill  at  Wherry- 
town,  and  will  soon  be  prepared  to  supply  wood 
of  any  scantle,  at  brief  notice,  so  that  many  a 
hmdranco  to  the  progress  of  house-building  will 
bo  removed. 


Dwellings  In  Spltalflelds. — The  White- 
chapel Board  of  Works  has  had  a discussion  on 
the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Artizans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Aot,  in  re- 
ference to  some  honses  in  Black  Horse-court, 
Spitalfields.  A report  was  laid  before  the  Board 
by  the  medical  officer,  stating  that  the  houses 
in  question  were  nnflt  for  human  habitation, 
and  the  surveyor  expressed  his  opinion  that 
nothing  short  of  demolition  would  meet  the 
evils  complained  of.  After  some  consideration 
the  Board  agreed  to  call  npon  the  owner  of  the 
buildings  to  show  cause  why  the  houses  should 
not  be  pulled  down. 

A Contracting:  Prince  and  a Princely 
Contractor. — Prince  Napoleon  (says  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian)  has 
given  2O,000Z.  for  a house  at  Lancaster  Gate,  for 
which,  with  forethought,  he  contrived  to  save 
the  choicest  furniture,  pictures,  and  objects  of 
art  that  once  glittered  at  Meudon  and  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  Prinoe  is  said  to  have  sold  his 
estate  and  chateau  in  Switzerland  to  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  contractor,  for  70,000i.  j and  having  tried  all 
climes  and  zones,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  bis 
mind  that  aboat  the  safest  place  to  settle  io,  as 
times  go,  is  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park. 

A College  of  Science  for  Yorkshire. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Board  of 
Education,  held  at  Leeds,  Lord  F.  Cavendish, 
M.P.,  advocated  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
college  of  science,  to  which  both  manufacturers 
and  artizans  could  send  their  sons,  to  learn  the 
laws  which  regulated  the  materials  it  would  be 
their  future  business  to  deal  with. 

Railway  Accommodation  la  White 
chapel. — Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  a rail- 
way-station placed,  on  the  Blackwall  line,  in 
Leman-streot,  Whitechapel,  where  there  is 
ground  at  present  vacant,  in  a prominent  posi- 
tion. The  station  would  be  midway  between 
Fenchuroh-street  and  Shadwell,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  largely  used  by  the  public. 

Destruction  of  Old  Buildings. — A corre- 
spondent draws  our  attention  to  the  proposed 
early  destruction  of  an  old  house  in  Northamp- 
ton to  make  room  for  the  new  railway  station. 
The  architectural  society  there,  he  says,  have 
determined  to  have  plana  of  it  executed. 

Opening  of  a Ziabourers’  Institute  at ; 
West  Wickham.— This  new  hall  has  been 
op  ued  to  the  public.  Io  is  45  ft.  long,  21  fc. 
wide,  and  30  fd.  high.  The  windows  are  Gothio  ; 
and  it  has  an  open  roof,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  hall  is  to  be  usei  for  c'aases,  night-schools, 
lectures,  music,  Sunday  evening  service,  &o. 

Barlswood  Asylum.  — The  diniog-hall* 
which  has  buen  enlarged  to  nearly  double  its 
former  size  to  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  iumates  at  their  meals,  and  which 
serves  for  religious  services,  lectures,  and  enter- 
tainments, has  been  re-oponed. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund. — The  anni- 
versary  festival  of  tbo  Artista’  Benevolent  Fund 
will  take  place  on  this,  Saturday  evening,  the 
22Qd  inst.  Captain  the  Hon.  Francis  Egerton, 
R.N.,  M.P.,  iu  the  chair. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — The  private 
view  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  28th  iust. 


TENDERS 


For  house,  in  Salmon’s-lsne, 
Mr.  T.  Leonine.  Mr.  K.  Martin 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow : — 

Laiigmead  A Wav  

Turner  A Sons  

Caterham, 

, architect. 

1,19) 

Surrey,  for 
Quantities 

0 0 

0 0 

Jarrett  

1,140 

0 

0 

Ward  

1,133 

0 

0 

Bray  

1,060 

0 

0 

For  public  hall  at  Southend, 
tect : — 

Mr.  Hayward,  archi- 

Carraoly  (too  late)  

£3,949 

0 

Dover  

2,690 

0 

0 

Qaron  A Whur 

3,400 

0 

0 

AUeu  

2,390 

0 

0 

Darke 

2,300 

0 

Saunders* 3,150 

* Frovisioual  y accepted. 

0 

For  villa  resideoRe.  at  Adcllestnno,  Surrey, 

for  Mr. 

Bone.  Mr.  Wonnaoott,  architect. 

Quantities 

supplied : — 

Dover  A Co 

1,419 

0 

Nightingale  

1,416 

0 

Harrison  A Son  

1.370 

0 

Capps  A Ritso  

1,3  47 

0 

J oy  

1,287 

0 

Martin,  Wall,  A Co 

1,273 

0 

Collins  

1,250 

0 

0 

Lyle 

1,241 

0 

0 

For  works  at  Highbury,  for  the  British  Land  Company, 


Limited  : — 

Blackmore £8,82C  0 0 

Fizzey 6,636  0 0 

Capper  6,599  0 0 

Crockett 6,600  0 0 

Stiff 6,500  0 0 

Cole 0,330  0 0 

Wainwright  A Wilson  5,910  0 0 

Anderson  & Dunmore  6,760  0 0 

Brown 6,610  0 0 

Jcines  6,601  0 0 

Bloomfield  A Morris  5,600  0 0 

Williamson  6,'190.  0 0 

Hare  6,425  0 0 

Messrs.  Haynes  6,300  0 0 

Wigmore  6,150  0 0 

Riley  4,500  0 0 

Pearson  (accepted) 4,441  0 0 


For  repairs,  &c.,  to  house,  at  Herne-hill,  for  Mr.  Taber. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect: — 


Smith £310  0 0! 

Cowtan  & Mannoooh 172  17  6 ! 


For  a pair  of  villa  residences,  to  be  built  on  the  Caerau 
Estate,  Newport,  Mon.,  for  Mr.  J.  Davies.  Messrs. 
Lawrence  & Goodman,  architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Hazel  £1,741  0 0 

Whitaker  1,536  0 0 

W.  Jones  1,658  0 0 

Linton 1,429  0 0 

Q.  Jones 1,420  0 0 

Richards 1,415  10  0 

Chack  (accepted)  1,400  0 0 


For  aUerstions.  Ac.,  to  form  shops,  at  Nos.  1 and  2, 


Baneswell-road,  Newport,  Mon., 
monds.  Messrs.  Lawrence 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Linton  

Baker 

Richards  

Banfiekl 

Biggs  

Prosser  

Q.  Jones  

Whitaker  

Miles  A Son  

Phillips  (accepted) 


Mr.  Joseph  Sim- 
Goodman,  architects. 


128  0 0 


For  two  cottages,  Brunswick-road,  Reading. 

W.  F.  PoultOQ.  architect ; — 

Bali.  £633  0 0 

Shepherd  e30  0 C 

Searie 629  10  C 

Mathews  619  0 0 

Barnicoat  617  0 Q 

Grover  650  0 0 

White 527  6 fi 


For  the  construction  of  tanks,  and  other  works,  at  the 
sewage  pumping  works  of  the  West  Ham  Local  Board  of 
Health,  adjoining  the  River  Lea,  Canuiog  Town,  Bow 
Creek 

Jackson  £7,210  0 0 

Eivett 6,275  0 0 

AV'igtnore  6,950  0 0 

Marshall 6,730  0 0 

Harris  (accepted)  6,597  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  drainage,  on  the 
QreenhiU  Estate,  Harrow,  for  the  United  Land  Com- 
pany : — 

Pearson  £3,573  0 0 

Wigmore  3,149  10  0 

Pizzey 2,577  0 0 

Vickers  A Crane  (accepted)  ...  2,449  0 0 

For  Basingstoke  Waterworks.  Messrs.  Boss  A Minns, 
engineers 

Con!ravt  iVb.  1. — F>pci. 

Begg  £1.109  16  0 

Head  1,399  15  0 

Wallis  A Stevens 1,312  4 2 

Spittle 1,270  12  9 

Hodges  A Co 1,236  0 0 

Hobbs 1,25)  0 0 

Gielgud  1,342  16  10 

Whitmore  A Co 1,'.:30  0 0 

Firmstohe  A Co 1,223  0 0 

Cameron  A Robertson  1,208  10  0 

Clay,  Cross,  A Cj 1,200  0 0 

Laidlaw  A Co 1,195  0 0 

Cochrane  A Co 1,183  0 0 

Bailey,  Pegg,  A Co 1,176  7 0 

Horsley  A Co 1,170  0 0 

Tomlinson 1,169  0 0 

Jordan  1,161  7 0 

Marshall 1,151)  0 0 

La.vrie  1,149  7 0 

Bibsey l,06i)  17  3 

Cij7ifract  JVo.  2.— Pipe  Lapinff. 

Furness  94)  0 0 

Sibsey 931  0 0 

Beck  A Co 854  0 0 

Crump  797  0 0 

Baker  A Son 762  10  6 

Painter  7.8  0 0 

Marshall 664  0 0 

Bughird  620  0 0 

Tomlinson  610  0 0 

Chandler  6u3  10  6 

Stevens  680  10  0 

Blaukeborough  674  15  0 

Slade  634  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. — Petercoir. 

Tomlinson  454  0 0 

Furness  44 1 0 0 

Slade  376  0 0 

Marshall 375  0 0 

Jennings 373  0 0 

Bugbtrd 365  0 0 

Batten 363  0 0 

Sibsey  354  0 0 

For  addition  to  Crown  Field  House,  Dethersden,  near 
Ashford,  Kent.  Meisrs.  Tolley  A Dale,  architects 

lee  1,  P.deh.m  « “ 

Bridge  A Bourne  ® Jf 

Fowler  (accepted)  '■'  ^ 


For  the  erection  of  new  Wesleyan  infaut-sebool,  for  the 
Tredegar-road  Schools  Committee,  Bow,  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
architect 

Hobson  £2,223  0 0 

Browne  & Robins,  n 2,121  0 0 

Henshaw  2,061  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  2,039  0 0 

Killby 0 0 

Ennor h9i9  0 0 

Wicts,  Bangs,  & Co 1.750  0 0 

Hearle  (accepted)  1,743  0 0 

For  baker’s  premises,  at  Penge.  Messrs.  Spalding  & 
Knight,  architects  : — 


THE  BUILDER, 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBEES. 

The  TWENTT-EIGETH  VOLUME  of  " THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1810,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Unding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
xoeek’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials Ze^  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


r April  22,  1871. 


NEW  WORK  BY  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

In  One  Volume.  8vo.  price  ]4«.  cloth, 

RAGMEN  TS  of  SCIENCE  for  HN- 

3CIENTIFI0  PEOPLE:  a Berle*  of  detached  Eesaye,  Lectures, 
in'd  Rerlewi. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  LLD.  F.E.5. 

London  : LONG MANfl,  GREEN,  A CO.  P»tetnoltB^^ow. 


F 


El, 217 
1,147  0 
. 1,099  0 
1,075  0 
1,074  0 
1,069  0 
1,053  0 
. 1,028 


I,  Brothers 

Stephenson  

Hover  

Pcskett  4 Taylor  .. 

Nightingale  

Crosaley 

Capps  4 Ritso  

Scrivener  4 White 

HoUidge 

Watson,  Brothers 
Messrs.  Croaker  .. 

Hngbesdon  

For  new  otEcea,  warehouse,  &c.,  at  Uxbridge,  for  Messrs. 
Grimadale  & Sons.  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  architect.  Quan- 
tities sapplied  by  Mr.  S.  Young : — 

Adamson  4 Sous £1,369  *'  '' 

Conder  

Taylor 

Keariey  

Gibson,  Brothers  

Brass  

Fassnidge  4 Sons  (accepted) 


Bath  and  Other  Bulldlng^  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  llercliantB. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfBce,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


TEFFREY  & CO. 

fj  Beg  to  call  the  Btteution  of  Architects  «od  Others  to  their 

BOOK  OP  SPECIALITIES  IN  PAPEBHANGINGS, 
Un»  hy  Owen  Jones,  eiq.  Df.  Dies.er,  and  other  eminent 


have  Lccnii;.. - 

anpllcotion  to  JKPFREY  A Ci>.  61, 
through  the  Agency  of  all  good  De 
Cuillug  Blocks  and  csrrylng  out  Prl 


acknowledged 
s.  It  may  be  had  on 
id.  liiliogton.  N.  i or 
Ksliiaatea  given  for 
irate  Designs. 


1,363  0 
1,309  0 
1,290  0 
1,287  0 
1,128  0 
1,092  0 


For  erecting  the  North  Gardener’s  Lodge,  St.  Katha- 
rine’s, Regent's  Pork,  for  the  Master  and  Chapter.  Mr, 
W.  Todd,  architect : — 

Morris  £893  0 0 

Higgs  825  0 0 

Ebbs  4 Sons 776  0 0 

Hackworth  & Son  729  10  0 

Longniire  & Barge 697  0 0 


For  finishing  two  bouses,  at  Streatham,  for  Mrs.  Mulley. 

Messrs.  Dean,  Son,  & Taylor,  architects 

Cooper  £769  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  725  0 0 

Smith  700  0 0 

‘Walerson  & Co 695  0 0 

Blease  650  0 0 

Carmody  845  0 0 

Day 635  0 0 

Mason  & Briaty  625  0 0 

Machin  620  0 0 

Chaplin  616  0 0 

Bragger 6'0  0 0 

Kipps 677  0 0 

German  675  0 0 

Pierpoint  670  0 0 

Boyd  665  0 0 

Button  660  0 0 

Ivory  495  0 0 

Gooding  485  0 0 

Blackburn  475  0 0 

Warr  469  0 0 

Collins  425  0 0 


For  stabling,  loose  boxes,  and  dwelliog-roora,  for  the 
I.ondon  General  Omnibus  Company,  at  Harrow-road, 
” *'  . Tosh,  architect,  ''  ' 


L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS. 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  EAY-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  " Hot-Water  Heating.” 


F 


Just  publlihfil,  Bup.  royal  4io.  stiff  cover?,  price  St.  Gd. 

0 U N T A I N S and  VASES. 

By  ANDREW  HANDYSIDK  A CO. 
or  Darby,  aud  32,  Walbrook,  London. 

Containing  fall  information  concemtog  the  cost,  erection,  and 
ater  supply  of  Fouotaln-.  as  aniled  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory, 
,ieet,  or  Maike  -place.  Illnatratel  by  thirty-two  lat<e  pages  of 
■autifolly  lithographed  designs  of  FounUlns  and  Vases,  the  latter 
icludlng  the  fesz>,  Warwick.  UeOiui,  and  other  classical  shapes  of 
" ■ ' 1.  with  pticos  of  each. 


dlffc 


E.  R.  B.  MATHER,  Architect  and  Sur- 


FKEfrHBS,  PLANS  and  SPEClFIiJ ITIONS, 
the  Profession,  at  strictly  moderate  ■' — 
‘ly  snptjlied.  Appointments  i 


will  a' 


.0  any  commlstioos  with  prouptnei 


ud  PERSPhCriVBS 
QnanttUes  acoa- 
hove.  and  Mr.  M. 


Partnership  wanted.  — a oivu 

Engineer,  who  baa  been  engaged  in  railway  conetrociion  for 
many  yejirs,  Is  prepsred  to  INVEST  from  lO.OOtiJ.  to  SO.COOi.  in  r.ny 
suitable  buslLees  wliicU  will  secure  occupation  and  a fair  return  for 
hie  capital,— Pari iculsra,  by  letter  only,  to  be  seat  to  Messrs. 
LANQLKY  4 GIBBON,  BollclUirs.  32,  Great  James-atieet,  Bedford- 
row,  London,  W.C.  


PARTNERSHIP. 

I elderable  experience  ii 


, — A Gentleman  of  con- 

__  _ 1 the  profession,  aud  having  a amal 

practice  of  his  own.  wou  d be  glad  to  TREAT  fora  MINOR  SHARE, 
IB  a well-e»tabli.bed  PuACTICE,  in  Loudon,  and  the  provinces. 
Commnnlcatlona  sirictly  confldentlal. — Address,  559,  Office  of  “The 
Bulldtr." 


TO  BUILDERS. 


PARTNER  WANTED,  by  a BUILDER, 

I who  iB  carrying  ont  a good  speculation,  with  large  plant 


maebin 
with  SOOL 
bllehed  dm 
Serle-stieet 


:o  1,0002.  Mo  ■ 
Addteis,  P.  c 
w.c. 


PERFECTION 

BUILDERS  and  Other*  deairiog  a really  good  ayatero.  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BOILDEliS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
F.NTRY.  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  •'  T'  - 
No.  1 180.  and  which  has  beeu  adopted  by  many  large  Bi 

Moclfied  Arranuement  by  Bloglo  Entry,  ' ' ' ' 

Addreaa,  K.  A.  4,  St,  Goorge’s-road,  Kej 


BOOKKEEPING.— 


e Builder," 


il'a  Park,  Loud 


lalL  builders  - 


OANOTS  PHYSTC3.  BY  PR0FE350R  ATKtNiON. 
ostSvu.  pp.  9'W.  with  PHte  aud  698  Woo  Icu'.s^prlce  15i.  the 

ELEMENTARY  TREA’IISE  m PHYSIOS, 


E 


Experimental  and  Applied,  for  t 

*^TVanaUled  aid  Edited  from  Ganofs  “ ElG’nenls  de  Physique  " 
the  Author’s  sanction)  by  E.  ATKUSsON,  Ph.D.F.C.d.  Pro 
Bxperimruial  Science,  R.M.JUolL 


: LO.NOMANS,  GREEN.  4 C 


. 1‘alei 


TJEINCIPLES  of 'mechanism,  designed 

_L  for  the  nse  of  Student*  In  the  Universities,  and  for  Engl- 


1 by  Mr.  A.  J,  Bolton  : — 
Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 

E3,696 

Moore 

3,413 

Eaton  & Chapman  

3,366 

Coleman 

3,309 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 W'aldram 

3,291 

Williams  4 Son  

3,285 

Bowman 

3,117 

3,1187 

Ford  

3.''62 

Bleaze 

2,933 

Goodman  

2,884 

Atchinaon  & Walker  (accepted)  2,825  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  mansion,  at  Widmerpool,  for  Capt 
Robertson.  Mr.  H.  Glutton,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  E.  W.  Crocker: — 


Stone. 
Kimberley  ...  £20,689 
Myera  4 Bona  2i',613 

Webb  17,790 

Macey  14,293  , 


if  ii 


2,464  .. 
2,178  .. 
( add  ■) 

[ 372;  •• 


il'i 


Deduct, 


Bath. 
..£6,267 
..  6,124 
..  3,050 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Meetr*.  F.  4 Co.-J.  W.-O.-J,  p.  g.-A.  0.— R.  Bf.-H.  W 

F.  N.  K.-J.  P.  w.-c.  B.  A.  - J,  C.-H  P,— C.  D,-C.  E.-A- 0- C 
H.Y.P.— P.  4 K.— W.  E.— Mlis  F.-E.  B.  F.  — Semper  Paralui. 

W.  4 G.— P.  T.— T.  D.  B.— T.  N.-J.  8.— R.  4 M,— IL  — 1’.  4 l>.— 
York.— D.  4 K.— H,  4 goQ.— B.  4 Sjn.— J.  W.  A,— U.  P,— 8.  4 K.— 

G. -B.  K.-T.  J.  H.-J,  8.  K.-Cleik  of  Works.— W.  H.-C.  C.  H.— 
L.  4 G.-W.  R.  C.-J.  M.-O.  W.-W.  F.-E.  B.— W.  A. -An 
Observer.— L.  W.  R-C.  R.  8.-T.  C.  N.— F.  B.  (all  tlKh').-8t. 
Michael’s,  Otterton  (uext  week).— R.  B.  (next  week).— Ch  a.  L.  (shsll 
hear  from  u>). 

r We  are  compelled  to  decline  polnltog  out  books  and  glvln^ 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenden,  4c,  mn?t  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addre  s of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  Ijr 
publication. 

Note.- The  re»ponkibUi'y  of  ligned  article?,  and  papers  read  ai 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  cvuiae,  with  the  authors. 


neerlog  Students  generally. 

By  ROBEKl'  WILLIS.  M.A.  F.R.S.40. 

Jacksoulan  Pryfessor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"All  readers  whose  pursuits  have  led  them  tc 
attention  t > the  general  principles  Involved  in  th 
if  mechanical  cmlrivaoc-s  employed  In  ms 
, and  in  the  commoueit  operations  of  life,  n.n  1,0  k' 
that  Piofeuor  Willis  has  at  last  published  a second  editi 
bis  " Priuololee  of  MechauUm,”  a book  which,  on  the  publlcati 
edition,  just  thirty  years  ago.  Immediately  becam 
work  on  the  iu'ject  of  which  It  treats,  and  has,  li 
iDterval,  never  yet  been  superseded.  Altogether 


give  any  sptcial 
ccanilesa  varie- 
afaeturing  pro- 


TO  BNQfNEERS,  ARCHITECTa,  AND  orHERS. 

/COMPETITIONS  OPEN  on  the  CONTI- 

KENT.- A Gentleman  of  extensive  professional  experience, 
nd  who  has  alresdy  taken  several  Important  prizes,  desires  to  JuIN 
MEMBBRof  hlsPRoFEJSION  who  may  be  willing  to  ADVANCE 
be  necessary  FOND3  for  enlerlng  on  the  above.  The  Advertiser 
liesks  the  Continental  IsDgusger,  and  can  glvs  the  moet  satlsfictory 
eferences  and  projfa.  — Address,  X.  Y,  Z.  No.  2,  Albert  Mansions, 
Victorla-sieet.RW. 


D 


.RAINAGE  and  SEWAGE  IMPROVE- 

MEKT8.— Mr.  JOHN  DUNKLEY,  Teddington,  S.W.  has 
lughtout  a DESIGN  for  a NEW  riBWER.  and  has  reglalerrd 
tie  to  Patent.  Drawings  of  ssmo  can  be  seen  hy  local  authorities 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

RAWINGS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

8BETCHBS,  4c.  and  detail  and  perspective  drawings  made, 
by  a Gohtlfman  of  considerable  experience  in  every  brs— •*— 


D* 


l.j.cti 


},  New- 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIAN8. 

ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  has 

VACANCY  in  hie  office  for  a well-educated  Youth  aa 
ARTICLED  PUPIL.  This  is  nn  opportunity  lhat  eeldom  presenU 
Itself.  — Address,  F.  B,  care  of  Mr.  Nelson,  2S.  Bouverie-strset, 
Fitel-strret. 

A LAND  AGENT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

r\  considerable  practice  In  Birmingham,  has  a VACANCY  for  a 
wrii.edurated  YOUTH,  desirous  of  Learning  Suiveying  and  Lmd 
Agency  Bueimst.  Premium  reijuLred,— Adiliess,  37l,  Uerali  Office, 
BUmlbgbam.  


A GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion. wishes  to  PURCHASE  a PARTNERSHIP  with  an 
ARCHITBOT  in  aood  practice,  wbo  contemplates  retiring  after  a 
few  years. — Address.  Box  41,  Post-office,  Oarllslu. 


Wi«i 


ANTED,  for  Granite  Quarries  in  the 

of  Ire’and.  a thorooghly  competent  FOREMAN.  He 
will  be  required  to  underslaod  quirvylog.  the  dressing  of  grantta 
for  the  English  market,  and  be  able  to  direct  polishing  work*.— 
Address,  enclosing  testimonials  and  stating  salary  expected,  BK8S- 
BROOK  SPINNING  CO.  Nawiy,  Ireland. 


wuik  is 


leof  tt 


le  liters 


lable. 


Ibulloi 

ay  couutry  has  pci'dncsu,  ana  is  on 
think  of  doing  with  .u'."— Nxainmer. 

LONGMANS,  UKEiN, 


theTn? 
mech  tnics  th  t 
le  that  nc  me< 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I AUCTIONEER?,  4c.  — BPECIFIC.ATION3,  ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIED,  lATALOGUEB,  and  every  description  of  docu- 
ment, neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  li  per  f.lio  of  eeventy-two 
words,  Plsins  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copisd,  redoced,  ot 
enlai^.  on  reaionsble  terms,  by  FRY  4 SON.  Law  Statlaners. 
Lithographers,  aud  Printers,  13  and  14.  Boath-iqasre,  Oray’s-lnn. 

N.B.  When  more  than  fnurcoples  required,  a considerable 
reduction  allowed  If  lithographed. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  J 0 B B I N S, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBOBN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION^ 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mdmdre  for  the  Proltssional  Man  and  the 
Op-ra'ive.  Being  a Series  of  Working  Drawing*  to  a Urge  seal 
exeinplirytof  ibe  A-rangement  aud  Details  adjpiei  in  esnyingo 
the  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Private 
Edifices.  In  Eighty  Parts,  2a.  SJ.  each  ; or  in  Four  5 olumes,  bound 
in  cloth,  Twel'e  Guineas.  ... 

}jB_Tbis  work  la  extensively  used  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Tteine  a Series  of  Examples  of  Enriched  DetKlIa,  and  Acerosorles  of 
the  Architecture  of  Groat  BrtUln.  By  JAUE3  K.  Ci/LLINO, 
Architect.  la  Forty-eight  ParU,  3i.  each  ; or  in  Two  Volumes, 
bound  In  cloth,  heven  Gaioeae. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES  E. 
COLI.IKG,  Architect.  In  Thltly-eight  Parte,  2).  61I.  each  ; or  In 
Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth.  Five  Guineas. 

AN  ANSLVBIH  OP 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Exhibl'inx  some  sf  the  best  Examples  la  Graat  Britain.  From 
Drawings  aiid  Measurements  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMAN 
and  J.  R.  JObBLNS.  In  Forty  Parts,  3a.  6J.  each  ; or  in  Two 
Volumes  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

AKCHITflCTUKAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NATAL, 
MILITARY,  & MEDIiEVAL  DRAWINGS, 
Landscape.  Bale  Plans.  Railway  Plans,  and  Sections  Lithographed 
in  the  beat  slyle.  Bills  of  Qnsntities,  Clicular  Notes,  liivuicei 
Cards  and  every  descriplloD  of  Commercial  and  Colour  Printing. 

J JOBBINB,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBOBN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


T N ] 

A COL 


DIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  COOPBR'3-HrLL,  BURREY.- By  order  of  the 
.ary  of  Btate  fnr  todla  in  Council.— Notice  Is  hareby  given, 
that  a COMPBTtTVE  EXAMINATION  wilt  be  held  in  JUNK  next, 
fortbeBELKtn-lON  of  FIFTY  GAKDlD.ATBa  for  ADMISSION  to 
thlsCOLLEQE.— The  examination  will  be  open  to  ad  Brltish-bom 
sutdects  of  good  character  and  sound  constitution,  wbo  are  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  end  iwenty-one  year*.  The  successful  oompa- 
tltors,  after  undergoing,  in  the  case  of  such  ns  may  be  found  on 
further  examlna'iin  to  be  not  already  qualified  in  ptofeesionaj 
suMecta,  a qualifying  conr.e  of  iDstruc’lon  at  tbe  College,  In- 
clnding  a pracilcal  eour/e  mirter  a Civil  or  Mtchauicsl  Engineer, 
will  be  appointed  to  the  Engineer  Service  of  ihe  Indian  Govern- 
ment, on  a salary  commencing  at  Rs.  4,3fl0  (r'--"’  • — 

The  examination  will  embrace  the  following 


Esgllsb  : composition 

Mathemalica,  pure  and  mixed.. 

Latin .. 

Greek  

French  


^ ^ Marks  assigneA 


Oern 


75t> 

750 


and  Experimental  Bciences,  limited  t 
not  more  than  three  of  tbe  lour  loiiowmg 
branches,  vix.  (1)  chemistry ; (S)  best  and 

light;  (3)  ehctrlctty  and  magnetUm  ; (4)  goo- 

logy  and  pbyelcil  geography  2,000 

MecbLdcalVometrlcal)  drawing 500 

Freehand  (figure  and  landscape)  drawing  ........  500 

The  charge  made  to  a student  at  ibe  College  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1601.  per  annum,  payment  of  a pert  of  which  may  be  deferred,  and 
effected  by  annual  de’uctlons  from  his  salary,  after  his  s"’''’'"*- 
menttolhe  Oovemmeut  seivice.  For  further  partleolars 
by  letlcr  only,  to  the  Secretary.  Civil  8ervi<»  Con 


apply. 

to^ihe  Secretary,  Public  Works  De- 


,,r,  Westmlni 
Indm-office,  S.W. 

(Signed)  HERMAN  MBRIVALB. 

p.B,— Buccesefal  competitors,  who  may  be  f-und  on  lubsei; 
eieminallon  10  be  already  qualifi-d  for  tbe  Engitieerlng  Boi 
will  receive  appointments  without  passlug  tnrough  the  College. 
India-ofilce,  March  S2ud,  I&7L 
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ASHTON  & GREEN 


(LATE  A.  A.  ROBINSON  &.  CO.), 

14  &215,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SLATE  AND  IRON  MERCHANTS, 

Importersland  Manufacturers  of  MARBLE  and  Enamelled  Slate  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Eitclieners,  and  every  description  of  Marble  and  Slate  Masonry. 


R00FING^SLATES. — All  tEe  Qaarried  Sizes  and  Colours, — Blue, 
Parple,  Red,  and  Green,  of  several  Shades. 

RIDGING  . — Slate  of  variona  Sizes,  with  and  without  Roll,  and  also  with 
Galvanised  Cast-iron  Cresting.  TERRO-METALLIC,  Blae  and 
Red,  Plain  and  Roll,  and  Crested,  in  nomerons  designs  and  pitches. 

SLATE  SLABS.  — Sanded,  Planed,  and  Self-faced,  in  all  Sizes  and 
Thiokneasea,  varying  from  1 foot  to  12  feet  long  and  1 foot  to  6 feet 
wide,  and  Manufactured  into  the  following  Articles,  viz. : — Cisterns 
for  Houses,  Factories,  Breweries,  and  Papermakers’  Vats ; Lavatories, 
Urinala,  Pickling  Troughs,  Ships’ Galley-floors,  Bagatelle  and  Billiard 
Tables,  Bins  for  Wine  or  Beer  Cellars,  Shelving  for  Green  or  Hot 
Houses,  Dairies,  Pantries,  Larders,  Stores,  and  Stables  j Chimney- 


pieces,  Hearths,  Paving,  Steps  and  Risers,  and  many  other  useful 
articles. 

ENAMELLED  SLATE, — Chimney-pieces,  Urinals,  Lavatories,  Baths, 
and  Fascia  Slabs,  and  Inscription  Tablets,  Hall  and  Refreshment 
Table  Tops,  Chess-boards,  Loo,  Console,  and  Dressing  Tables,  &o. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  BRASS  SANITARY  FITTINGS.— 

Urinal  Pan  Basins,  Angular  Bedford  Cradles,  Flat  Wall  Bedfords,  of 
various  Sizes  and  Patterns,  with  and  without  Lips.  Basins,  Circular, 
Angular,  and  Square,  and  many  others  of  the  ordinary  Stock  Sizes. 
Brass  Fittings,  Spindle  Valves,  Round  Closet  Valves,  Wastes  and 
Washers,  Connecting  Screws,  Draw-ofi'  Cocks,  Ring  Washers  & Plugs. 

BELL  TRAPS,  &c.  WHITE  GLAZED  TILES. 


^SlPECIAL  NOTICE. 

At  considerable  cost  we  have  made  arrangements  to  STOCK  at  our  WAREHOUSES,  14  and  15,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  CITY,  all  GOODS 
enumerated  in  this  advertisement,  and  also  a great  variety  of  others  used  in  the  BUILDING  TRA.DES,  including 

Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs,  Roll  Ribbing,  Slating  Nails,  Screws,  &c. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  trade  of  the  great  convenience  and  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  being  supplied  with  such  a variety  of  goods  from 

a central  position  in  the  City. 

AGENTS  for  LONDON  and  COUNTRY  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATE  GUARRIES. 

THE  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES  are  of  choice  tint  and  the  most  durable  metal  of  any  produced.  They  sustain  their  original 
colour,  and  make  a most  beautiful  covering.  Some  of  the  most  costly  buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  Country  have  been  covered  with  them,  and 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  eminent  Architects  who  specified  their  use. 


In  Loudon,  the  MARQUIS  OF  WESTMINSTER’S  SCHOOLS,  Buokingham  Palace  Road ; and  ST.  COLUMBA’S  CHURCH,  HAGGERSTONE, 
are  fine  specimens  of  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATING. 

For  Bandwork,  Stocks  of  RED,  PURPLE,  and  BLUE  SLATES,  of  almost  every  size  and  various  thicknesses,  on  hand. 

RED  AND  OTHER  RIDG-E  TILES,  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

Suitable  for  Roofs  covered  with  these  Slates,  are  kept  in  stock,  and  special  Designs  prepared  to  Architects’  instrnotiona. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Selected  STOCK  in  London  of  First,  Medium,  and  Second  SLATES  will  be  found  at  VICTORIA  DOCKS,  BOW  BRIDGE 
SLATE  WORKS,  STRATFORD,  and  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE. 

We  arc  now  producing  BEST  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  15  ffc.  long  by  6 ft.  G in.  wide,  from  I}  in.  thick  and  upwards. 


MARBLE  AND  ENAMELLED  SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY.  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  UPON  APPLICATION. 


Minton's  and  other  Tiles  for  Hearths,  j IMPEOVED  YORKSniEE  RANGE,  I and  Plugs, and  Door  fitted  with  Bright  Bands* 


eights,  &c. 


Elliptic  Stoves,  Register  Stoves  for  Bed. 
rooms,  Berlin  Black  Registers,  with  and  I Rain-water  Goods,  Sash- 
Without  Bright  Beads,  Bright  and  Ormolu  | . 

Registers,  Berlin  Black  and  Bright  Gothic  I Cottage  Ranges,  Self-acting  Ranges, 

Grates,  Tile  Gmtes,  Dog  Grates,  Fenders,  Cottage  Kitcheners,  Builders’  Kitcheners, 
rjreirons,  Coal  Vases,  ikc.  ( Villa  Kitcheners,  Club  Kitcheners,  and  the 

, ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  and  SHIPPERS  are  respectfdly  invited  to  INSPECT  the 
pieo^  are  on  Show  and  in  Stock,  fitted  with  suitable  Stoves,  Fenders,  Tile  Hearths,  Fire-irons,  &c.  en  giUte,  prices  of  which  will 
sny  House  in  the  Trade.  Sheets  of  Drawings  and  Price-list  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Trade-card. 


fitted  with  large  wrought-ii 
Hot  Plate,  Bright  wrought  Fall  Bar,  and  | 
Bright  wrought  Fall  Crow  over  2re,  Draw  | 
Grate  with  wrought  hinged  Dripping-pan  I 
Stand  & Rack.IIot  Hearth  with  loose  Kings 


Stove  in  place  of  Hot  Hearth,  with  Side  a 
Back  Recessed  Covings  and  Arched  Smoke 
Plate,  with  enclosed  Top  Cover,  and  large 
wrought-iron  Boiler,  for  bath  and  kitchen  nse. 
SHOW-ROOMS,  where  over  1,000  Chimn^- 
be  found  to  compare  most  favourably  with 


Works,  BOW  BEIDBE,  STRATFOED.  Home  and  Shipping  Wharf,  VICTORIA  (London)  DOCKS. 

Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BURY  STREET  is  most  centrally  situated  iu  the  heart  of  the  City,  within  five  minutes’ walk  of  Broad-street,  Moorgate-sfcreet,  Fenchurch-street, 
Bishopsgate-street,  and  Cannon-street  Railway  Stations.  All  Communications  to  be  addressed, 

ASHTON  & GREEN,  14  & 15,  BURY  STREET,  ST  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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TO  BniLDBE3.  

SUB-CONTR  ACTOR  of  BRICKWORK, 

■wto  for  the  p»»t  irTen  years  h»s  done  a la-ae  atnonst  ^ 
jia  In  London  and  subarbs,  wiebes  for  BRICKWORK  by  the  ROD 
JOS,  epecuUtiee  or  cone  met  work.  Snbs^niial 


A 


n.— Addrew,  8.  W.  3,  AJyitlo  ColUges, 


Brecon  local  board  ot  health. 

WATERWORKS.— WANTED,  a WORKING  PL01IBBR, 
acenttomed  to  main  Uying  and  house  fittings.  He  mmt  be  able  to 


. Wages  30j'.  per  week.  AppUca- 


TO  SHOP  FOREMBN. 


TTT'A'NTED,  a thorough  practical  JOINER, 

T V ws  1 up  In  piecework  and  nuchinery,  able  to  «et  out  work. 


n Nine  and  Ten  t 


m Mills,  Fortejbe 


..  senerally  useful.— Apoly. 
nday  Horning,  at  tbe  Office,  West 
ad,  Noit  ng-biU.  


TO  GRAINEBS,  WRITERS,  ie. 

‘XIT'-^^TED  immediately,  in  the  country, 

VV  agnod  QRAINER,  WRITER,  and  GENERAL  DECORATOR, 
App’y  to  Messrs.  CHATER  £ SONS,  St.  DunsUn’s  hlU,  Tower- 


y'lOUNTY  of  WARWICK.— SUEVBYOE 

Ly  of  COUNTY  BUILDINGS.— Tbe  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Warwick  will,  at  ibe  next  General  Quarter  SsmIods,  lobe 
held  at  Warwick,  on  TUESDAY,  ihe  27th  day  of  JUNE  next,  pro- 
ceed  to  APPOINT  a QUALIFI  ED  PERSON  to  INSPECT  and  RE- 
PORT on  all  the  BUILDIN  s8  belonglugto  thoCounty,  from  year  to 
year,  at  Esitec  Bes-lons,  and  lo  eismtne  or  give  plans  of  any  sltera- 
tlons  or  additions  if  required  by  tbe  Court,  and  also.  If  required,  to 
Bnpeilnteod  all  buildings  hereafter  to  be  erected  by  the  County.  The 
sa'ary  will  be  1601.  per  annum,  exclns've  of  all  travelling  expeniss 
actually  paid  by  the  Surveyor.  Apidi-allons,  accompanied  byrec-nt 
teetimoDlals,  muse  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace's  Office,  Btrat. 
ford-upon-AvoD,  on  or  before  the  23rd  day  of  MAT  next.  No 
personal  canvass  will  be  perm  1 t«d.— By  order  of  the  Court. 

HFNRY  o,  HUNT,  Deputy  Cleik  of  tho  Pescs. 

Btratford-upon-Avon.  April  18ih,  1071. 

TJOEEMAN  of  PAINTERS  WANTED. 

r Must  be  steady,  reepcc»able,  used  to  good  work,  able  to  do 
jlnio  graiulog,  and  lake  orders  in  other  branches  of  tbe  trade  if 
reculied.— Apply  by  letter  only,  slating  age.  wages,  reference,  Ac.  to 

T.  0.  L.  Mr.  Carter,  54.  Blshopsgste  street  Without.  B.C. 

T OCKSMITH  and  BELLHANGER  (first- 

1 J jat-}  WANTED.  One  who  also  nndenUnds  gaswoik  pre- 
ferred.—Address,  by  lelLr  only,  in  own  writing.  Riving  age,  wages, 
recent  empluyers,  Ac.  to  A.  B.  A S.  105  New  Bond-street,  W, 

OPECIAL  NOTICE  to  LOCAL  BOARD 

iO  bURVEYORS.-SaNITARY  LBGISLATION.-It  is  propossd 
to  hold  a CONFERENCE  of  LOCAL  aURVeY'-RS  In  LONUON  on 
BAIDFDAY,  APRIL  29>h,  to  discuss  the  proposed  Local  Qovern- 

mllled.  Engineers  snd  Surveyors  holding  permanent  appointments 
under  To'wu  Connells,  Local  BO'iil-,  Improvemeul  Com'nltsioaers, 

Ac.  who  can  make  It  conveoUn'  to  attend  surh  Cunference.  are  re- 
quested to  cotemonicate  lmme<liacely  with  the  Coovener.  at  tbs 
address  given  in  the  circular  of  February  27th  ; or  to  No.  349,  Office 
of  "The  Builder." 

rilo  SDRVBYOES.— The  Council  of  the 

1 Borough  of  Beiiat*,  acting  under  the  powers  of  the  Local 

Governnent  Act,  1858,  Invius  APPLICATIONS  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a CLERK  assistant  SURVEYOR  for  the  term  of 
twelve  nsnlbi,  at  a salary  of  501.  The  person  to  be  appointed  Is  to 
give  the  whole  of  bis  time  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  cfilcA  Applications 
are  to  be  sent  to  me,  at  my  Office,  Sutioo-road,  RedbUl,  Surrey,  on 
or  before  SIX  o'clock  on  TDKt«DAY,ihe  25th  day  ol  APRIL,  current.- 
Given  nnder  my  band,  this  17 ih  day  of  APRIL,  1871.  — By  order, 

CLAIR  J.  QRECB,  Town  Clerk. 

n''HREE-BRANCH  HAND  WANTED. 

1 Must  be  a good  Plumber.  Constant  employment — Apply, 

51.  Henry-btreef  Ess' , Portland  Town  . 

mOWN  TRAV.ELLER— WANTED,  an 

X experienced  TRAVELLER.  In  a branch  of  the  Building  and 
Dec'railve  tiadA  A small  s-lary  and  a liberal  commieaion  will  be 
given.  He  must  be  recommended  by  good  fi  ms  for  zeal,  integril  y, 
eobrlety,  and  eucceia— Addre-s,  E.  E.  Charing. cross  Post-office. 

■|17ANTED,a  good  GENERALWORKING 

VV  FOREMAN,  to  TAKE  CHARGBof  a small  JOB  !n  London. 
JOINER  by  trade.  Wagst  2£.  Brferenees  required.-Apply,  F.  T. 
PBEBBLE,  Builder.  Qraces  rotd.  Camberwell. 

TO  PaINTBR’. 

'IIT  ANTED,  several  good  HOUSE 

VV  PAINTERS  at  once,  for  the  country.  Good  wages.- Apply, 

B.  M-  O.  Poet-offlco,  Stevenage,  Herts. 

'1X7 ANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS  for 

VV  DRAINAGE  Must  be  a good  levelleT.—Addrest,  by  letter, 
with  rsrtlcn'ar*,  tj  326.  office  of  " The  Builder." 

■VITANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  CAR- 

VV  PESTERS,  who  understands  drawings.  — Apply,  by  letter, 
staling  terms,  toT.  W.  KICHAROSON,  Builder.  Dover. 

10  THREE  BRANCH  HANOB. 

T\7 ANTED,  a Steady  Young  Man.  Mustbe 

VV  a good  Paiuter,  and  well  up  in  jibbing  work  in  general. 
Good  references  required.  Ftate  t-rm<.  Would  be  permineul  If 
inlUble.— Address  3il.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

■\X7  ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  SUPERIN- 

VV  TEND  FXCA  VATU  N of  TANKH  and  BRICKWORK.  Oue 
sccuittmed  lo  di  sir  age  walks,  and  a bricklayer  by  trade,  preferred. 
Rerermces  re qi-lrtd.— Apply,  slating  age  and  wages,  to  J.  L.  OLASS- 
CCC'K,  Contiaclor,  Bishop  Morlford. 

YXTANTED,  in  a Borough  Satveyor’s  Office, 

VV  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Terms,  291.  per  week.— Applica- 
tion by  letter  only,  stating  full  particulars,  to  the  Bornnqb  Surveyor, 
Tyuemeuth.  Also  a Vacancy  for  an  ARTIULEO  PUPIL. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

TTT ANTED,  a good  PLUMBER,  used  to 

VV  Wa’ei-cloiet  Work.  Handy  and  quick  at  ga  fi  ting  aud 
hot-water,  Ac.  State  wager  and  i.ferencr.-.  Address,  A.  B.  Fojt- 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  PAINTKR3. 

TWANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

\Y  who  has  been  used  t»  the  managim-nt  of  a Jobbing 
(Bnllder'b)  busluese.  Will  have  to  reside  at  aud  cake  charg-  of  a 
branch  shop.  Must  be  married,  and  withost  young  children. 
Wages.  37s.  per  week,  and  rent  free.  A competent  man.  who  can 
give  uudeulable  references  aa  to  ability  and  Integrity,  may  apply  at 
47,  Finchley  New-road,  N.W. 

’VX7 ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  in  the 

Y V Country,  where  tbe  duiles  are  very  light,  a CLERK,  with  a 

knowledge  uC  tbe  trade.— Apply,  suiiiig  age,  aud  terms,  wUn  re- 
ferences, to  Mr.  ALLKN,  Builder,  Wa-e,  Herts. 

'WfArn'ETi,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

V Y CARPENTERS  and  JuISKRS,  In  a jobbing  shop  in  Town. 
Forward  lull  particulars  aud  termi  by  letter  to  36S,  Office  of  " The 

TO  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  a TAbTY  MAN,  accustomed  to 


TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  BUILIERS  Ac. 

IXTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  to 

YV  WORK  and  MANAGE  a GENERAL  JOINER,  Moulding, 
Trying-np,  or  any  description  of  Word-working  Machinery.  J-ilnsr 
by  trade.  Cau  make  cutters  end  sharpen  raw*.  Eleven  years'  ex- 
erdence  and  references.  Bight  ysan  with  S.  Worseam  A Co.  Chelsea, 
Address,  H.  J.  26,  Bleobetm-slreet.Chel'e*.  S.W. 

WANTED,  byagood  GENERAL  BLACK- 

VV  S'dire,  FMPLOYMBNT.— Addrese,  G.  J.  2,  Garden-row, 
tastgate,  Rochester,  Kent. 

TO  BUILDERS,  ABCHirECTS,  ANG  OTHERS. 

XTrANTED,  by  a practical  BRIOKLaYER, 

YV  BRICKWORK.  Gauged  Woik,  and  Pointing.  Piecework.— 
Address,  R W.  69.  Tork-slreet.  YorS-road,  Lam'i-th,  B E. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  SHOP-FOREMAN  of  JOINERP.  Oood  draughUmaii  ; 

accustomed  to  machinery,  Oood  reference.— Address,  T.  Mr.  Eraus's, 

No.  23,  Charlwood-street.S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACrORS. 

\\7  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  SHOP 

YV  orOUr-DOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a prsctlcal  Carpenlet  and 
Joiner.  Can  make  plans,  elsvatiuns,  sections,  and  working  draw- 
ngs  for  shop  flouts,  Ac.  T.-wn  or  country.  Oood  references,  Ac, 
AddreesZ.  A.  J6.  Hanover-streec,  Long-acre,  W.C. 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT,  on 

VV  an  BsUte,  as  Carpenter,  used  to  greenhouse,  agricul- 
tural baiUlbg*,  aud  general  j ibblng.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  at  call 
and  van  bnii-  lugs,  painting,  gliziug,  Ac.  Aged  32.— Addreis,  A.  A. 
No.  67,  Havers' ock-ioad,  Keulish-town,  N.W. 

TO  DISTRICT  BUEVETORS  AND  ARCniTECTTS. 

WT  ANTE  D,  by  Ibe  Advertiser,  an 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  In  a District,  for  three  or  fou*  days  a 

week,  Tboriiughiy  acquainted  with  the  Building  Act ; or  would  take 
tVBNlNO  FMPLOYMeNT.  First-clsii  references  and  teailmonlals. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z,  Pcst-effite,  Amburst-road  Wert,  West  Hackney, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CGNTRAUTORS. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  Oht- 
DOOR  FOREMAN.  First  clasa  reference.— Addrei*,  X Y.  Z-  70 
Weedlngton-road.  Prince  of  Wales'-road,  Ksntish  Town,  N.W.  ' 

’’7 ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT’S  AS- 

VV  SIPTANT,  an  ENGAGEMFNT.  Thoroughly  competent  for 

li  guinss.- Addwsf  W,  Mr.  Cauaton'd,  4,  Luurenca  P.,uatnay-hUl, 
Caunon-sireet,  P.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

XT7" ANTED,  by  athroui'hly  practical  and 

VV  energetic  man,  BRICKWORK  CUTTING  or  POINTING, 

by  the  Piece,  or  a Pliuatlon  as  Foreman  of  BrlckUyeri.  Ju.t  fl  .ish- 
ing  large  job  In  Town.  Thoroughly  acquslnlel  wUh  (drawing*  aud 
setting  ou'.  work.  Oood  references.- Address,  A.  B.  Sussex  House, 
Souitag*le-ro<d,  TsIiogCon,  N. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

'\X7 ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  constant 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER,  or  Three-Braueb  Hand. 

Can  do  plain  i inc  woik.  In  town  or  country.- AddfeSi,  J.  H.  7. 

A rllngtou-etreet.  Cornwsll-road,  Biii>on-hlll,  S.W. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

XIT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

VV  ENQAORMKNT  la  a Qiiantl’y  Surveyor’s  Office.  Good 
references  aa  to  aMlliy,  Ac.— Address,  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
17,  Annette-roa’,  Uollowav,  N 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  AtSIBTANT  for  Three  Days  a Week,  or  lo  execute  Work  at 

Home.  Good  Draugblsmai  . Set*  of  Drawings  carefully  prepared 
from  rongb  ikeUhee.  Terms  moderate.— Addrees,  X.  Y.  29,  Qieat- 
Tilchfield-streel.  Oxfoiii-street.  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

■\X7  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tem- 

V V t oiaiy  or  peimsneni,  by  a qualified  aud  practical  ASSIST 

AKT  topjepaie  woikiig,  detail,  and  fli.Ubed  d. awing*,  specifica- 
tion a.  'ake  <fr',UMUlitiee,  prepare  estimates,  and  measure  up  works, 
or  na  EbTIMA  l ING  CLiRK  lo  a bnllder.— Address,  W.  W.  care  ot 
Mr.  Wilton,  18,  Boiongh-rcad, Southwark,  8. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Tlir  ANTED,  a SITCATION,  as  CLERK. 

V V W«It  up  lu  irime  cost,  measuring  up,  and  tbe  n-ual  dntle* 

cftbeoffiCB.  Patisrsutory  leferencer  as  10  character  and  a'lUity.- 
A Jdrets,  B.  L.  No.  1,  Castle-elreet,  C*mberwell-iuad, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  an  ARCBI- 

VV  TECrS  or  CONTRACTOR'S  OFFICE.  Four  years  with  a 
F.I.B.A.  Destgui,  perspectives,  working  drawings,  Ac.— W.  21, 
Jjrook  street,  Qiosv  enot-aqnare. 

TO  COUNTRY  PAINTERS. 

\T7 anted,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TIOS  aa  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and  PAPER-HANGER 
Very  uieful. -Addrees,  W,  JACKSON,  Star  Ctffee  House,  Sloane- 
equare,  Chelae*. 

TO  PLUMBERS.LANDLOBD’,  Ac. 

\17ANTFD,  wiibin  7 miles  of  London,  by  a 

VV  prac’lcal.ha  dy  MAN.  a SITUATION  InaOENSRAL  JOB 
BING  SHOP,  or  to  TAKE  the  M AN  AOBJIE.'6 1’ aud  to  DO  the  WORK 
of  Goiitlemen'e  HOUSE  PROPERTY.  C.udo  writing 

Ac.-Addce  B 4-j,  Har.  Iu*e-.ir  et,  C.uunmerv-i.l-.vad. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

XXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN 

VV  GAGEMBNT  in  aLoudon  Office.  Age  27.  Term*  moderate 
Aildresa,  DRAUGHTSMAN,  care  Of  Mr.  Taylor,  5,  I’utlland-pUc 
North,  L'War  Clapton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER,  One  who  thoronghly 
understands  hU  busiaess  la  all  Its  branch**.  Can  do  ga-li'.tlog  and 
line  work  if  required.  — Addreit,  AMBROSE,  7,  John-dreet, 
Bdgwsre-ioad,  W 


TO  BDILDBR3 

WANTED,  by  a SHOP  FOREMAN  of 

JOINERS,  a SITUATION.  Used  to  piecework  and  ma- 
chinery. No  obj»cllon  to  the  enuutry.  Reference  from  present 
emplo  yer.— Address,  B.  B,  City  Wharf.  Long  Dlttoo,  Borr-y. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DFCOBATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a HITtJA- 

TION  as  a good  GENERAL  HAND.  WRITER,  QKAINEB, 
log  wages,  316,  Office  of  "Toe  Builder," 


TO  PLUMBER',  BUILDbR*.  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  experienced 

PLUMBER,  a constant  SITUATION,  and  willing  to  fill  up 
his  time  with  tbe  other  branebes.  Good  refereoce, — Address,  E.  & 
129,  King's  CroBS-road,  W.n 


TO  AECHITECrS,  BUILDER’,  AND  ESTATE  PROPRIETORS. 

WANTED,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS, 

VV  MANAGING  F " ■'  ' 


FOREMAN,  or  on  a Gentleman's  Estate. 
SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  (ba»  held  as  abor*  fur  the  ' 
teen  year  ).an  ENGAGEMENT.  Highest  leD 


dress,  M.  N.  16,  CampdSD'Sl 


...  Is  a practical 

\ Well  uplu  ccDStructioD.— Ad- 

, Kensington,  W.| 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  ENGA.GEMENT,  to 

WORK  or  EXTEND  the  DECORATIVE  DBPART.'IBNT  In 

a proTlnolal  buiines'.  Is  eiparienoe  I and  t horoughly  cjmpe'etit  to 
d-i'gn  for  church  and  other  decoraiioB,  an  1 wiuld  fill  up  tims  at 

rental  glass-painting,  eiiaoceltlng,  embr'slug,  cuttlog,  and 

g at  each  of  wh  eh  he  has  w irked  sspa-a'ily  la  London.  — A d- 
UTILITY.Sl,  Theob  ild’i-roal,  L'lnViu,  W U.  _ 


WANTED,  a SITQATION,  as  FORE- 

MAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  ot  BRICKWORK  by  f-* 


, 0.  Z.  8,  Usher- 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  So. 

‘VIT ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  mar- 

VV  Tied  Man,  age  29.  a SITU.ArlON  or  JOB,  as  PLUMBER 
snei  PLAIN  ZINC  WORSE  •>.  Would  fill  u?  tloia  pain  Im.  So. 
Twelve  monthi'  refsrenoe  f.onj  laat  employer.  Can  keep  aom'inta 
If  reunired  — AdJresJ,  J.  C.  cars  of  Mrs.  Jeans,  19,  Pag 


c.  West- 


YiT" ANTED,  by  tho  Ad-ertUer,  a SITCA- 

VV  TION  os  CARPENTER  and  JOINER  lo  a Decor.atot's  firm. 

_ ' . t . t . . _ . J , «T  T>  Q1  ir,«.i,nn- 


TO  BUILDERS,  ARCUCTECrt.  AND  0THKR3- 

W ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Mau, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENr  a>  SHOP  orGKNER.AL  FOREM.AN. 
or  as  Clerk  of  Works.  Would  not  oy  sol  to  the  connUy.  Five  years 
nnezceptlonablej  referenoej. — Address,  W.  II.  30,  Tavistock-stroer, 
-garden,  W.O. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATOR’. 

WANTED,  a Permanent  SITUATION  aa 

OBAINER,  PAPERHANOBR.  and  PAINTER.  OiUld 

manage  a job  ai  ' «•- 

Klug'e-road,  Ball'i 


■e. -Address.  S.  P.  56,  Hi* 


TO  BUILDKnS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  a JOB,  or  SITUATION,  by 

a good  PLUMBER.  — Address.  B.  B.  36,  North-street,  Klog’s- 


WANTED,a  SITUAT[ON,asBUILDER’S 

VV  CLERK,  TIME  or  STORE  KERPER.  Good  accountant,  quick 
.1  A........  wiiitnv  >n  .All  nn  time  at  the  beueb.  or  otherwise 

sared 


V T AiLfaian..  iioiaoroi 
t figures,  Ac.  Willing  to 
-ake  himself  ueeful.  Sal 
; 8d.  per  boor.- Address 


.1  np  til 
f.  W.  13,  Stephens-street,  Totie 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

Good  reference. —Address,  E.  N.  12,  Pemhroke-roa* 
Kllboro,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTa,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  au  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 
rary. or  a fsw  days  p-r  week,  by  a ftrst-oUas  QUANTITT 
TAKER.  MEAaURBRBR,  ESTIMATOR,  and  DRAUUSTSMAN. 
Aged  31.  Ten  year#'  exp-rl«nci.  Hlghaj’.  testimonials.  Tcrma 
moderate.- Address,  SURVEYOR,  9i,  Lanjford.ro.ad,  Havetstock:- 
bill,  N.W. 


vrTrit],tan.  sii-. 

ANTED,  an  E N G A GE  M E N T : 

V V DEADOHTSMAN,  BUILDINGS  ACCOUNTANT.  Ac.  haviug 


Just  completed  a lioiUar  appuiutmeot  (tbre 
quantities  and  esllmatiug.  Quod  t-"'-’ 
employers.— Salary,  22.  Si. — Addreis, 
Camden-road,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


Yir ANTED,  by  tbe  Adrertiser,  a EE-BN- 

VV  GAOEMENT  as  JUNIOR  ASlISTANT  or  CLERK  Fair 


TO  TUB  ENGLISH  TIMBER  TRADE 

‘VXT’ ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  of  Ten  Years’  • 

VV  experience  In  tbe  above  Trade,  a RB-ENGAGEMENT.  Is 
well  acquainted  with  oouveislon,  viewing,  general  measuring,  Ac. 
Has  a good  connexion  in  the  Snuih  aud  Souto-wsst  Ciuutlei.  His  > 
guod  references. — Address,  BEE,  J.  S.  Esq.  the  “ L .mbird,”  Loii>- 
btr'l-etreet,  London,  


TO  ARCaiTECTS  AND  OTIIBB3. 

WANTED,  by  a sober,  steady,  practical, 

and  energetic  Man,  a UE-ENQAOEUlt.aT  ai  CLERK  of  i 
WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  Up  in  church  work  and  . 
detalii*.  Teiiui  moderate.  Teitiiuouials  and  Boleceucei.— Address,  , 
334.  Office  of  Tbe  BoilJer."’ 


. . prepare  Designs  and  cut  Stencil-plates  for  first-rai 
wOTk.— Aadress,  etalujg  wages  expected,  to  313.  Office  of  “ Tin 
BoUiier." 


WANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

WORKS  to  Euperlnteud  the  EcecClon  uf  a Chorch.  Salary 
Three  Guintas  a week.  Age  uot  to  exceed  4ii.  Testimonials  must  be 
unexceptionable  as  to  cbaracUr.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  wiib  names 
of  referees,  to  A.  B.  0.  Estate  Office,  6,  Hlutou-ioad  South,  CauiUer- 
Well,  B.E. 


w 


HARE  CLERK.— LIME,  BRICK, 

SLATE,  and  STONE  TRADE.— WAN T&D,  a SiTUAlIoN 
by  au  eiperleueed  Mau.  Good  referoncai.  S.iltry  very 
.— Addiese.  B.  O.  17.  Brook-greeu  ro ed.  U.m  nemmieh.  W. 


TO  AKCUlTtCrS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 

VV  rary  or  olherwlie,  by  a first-class  E.-TIMaTINO  ane 
QUANIITV  clerk.  Good  prsctical  drsugbismaa,  aud  well  up  in 

last  employer. — Address,  R,  E.  303,  Oray's-uiu-road. 


TO  AuCUITKCrs. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  London  in  i 

September.  Five  years  articled  pupil  wiib  an  emloenC  i 
Edluburgh  arebi  ect.  Eefereuoot,  Ac  V?i" 

Address,  M,  16.  liart-sireet,  Edluburgh. 


j In  Loudou 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constant) 

SITUATION  as  GRAI.NER.  Willlug  to  fill  up  tlm-  In  ' 
psinting. — Address,  8- C.  41,  Jarlm.streot,  Neat-sr 
Loudou. 


TTSTANTED,  by  a Steady,  Practical,  and 

VV  Energetic  Mrn,  an  ENGAGEME.si'  m GENBR-VL  FOES- i 
MAN.  Just  comploted  \ large  City  joo.  Well  up  lu  settlug  out  ■ 


, .slug  working  dr* 

branches  of  the  trade.  Wages  ra  (derate.  Carpeni 
Oood  reteiencea.  Aged  31.— Address,  A.  29,  H-jtl 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  COSTRACTOES. 


WANTED,  a KE-ENGACEMENT,  as; 

VV  FOREMAN  of  WORKS  or  of  JoINEliB.  Has  cirned  ont. 


large  jobs,  it  ihor^uibiy  acquainted  * 
out  all  kinds  ot  buUders'  work.  Good  leteernua 
No.  157,  Alderrgale  street,  Cill. 
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The  Morgan  Hospital,  Dundee. 


TNDEE  has  reason  to 
thank  the  persistence 
of  one  or  two  of  its 
citizens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  what  onght  to 
be  a very  valuable  edn- 
oatiocal  inatitntion,  — 
the  Morgan  Hospital. 
The  circamstanc3S  at- 
tending its  establish- 
ment are  cnrious,  and 
involve  considerations 
of  some  importance. 

Mr.  John  Morgan, 
whose  name  it  bears, 
died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  25th  of  August, 
1S50.  On  the  death  of 
his  last  surviving  sister, 
on  the  15th  of  January, 
ISIS,  certain  writings 
were  found  in  her  re- 
positories, executed  by 
her  brother,  containing 
some  personal  bequests 
of  small  amount,  and 
declaring  it  to  bo  his 
wish  that  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  should  be 
employed  to  establish 
n Dundee,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  an  institu- 
lion  for  the  education  of  boys  on  the  model  of 
Eleriot’s  Hospital  in  Edinburgh.  Previously  to 
,he  death  of  his  sister,  Mr.  Morgan  had  fallen 
nto  a state  of  mental  imbecility,  and  a curator 
)onis  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session  to 
;ako  the  management  of  his  affairs.  The  writings 
illuded  to  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  curator. 
Taving  learnt  their  import,  the  magistrates  and 
lown  council  of  Dundee  were  naturally  desirous 
)f  ascertaining  their  validity  as  testamentary 
leads.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  left 
1 large  fortune.  Various  parties  came  forward 
claiming  to  be  “ nearest  of  kin  ” to  the  deceased^ 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  conflicting 
claims  would  not  be  settled  without  the  inter- 
vention of  judicial  authority. 

In  the  first  instance,  ho  had  determined  to  be 
<he  fonnder  of  a family.  His  fortune  was  to 
kccumulato  till  it  reached  the  sum  of  one 
nillion  sterling,  and  then  it  was  to  be  invested 
n the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  counties  of 
?orfar  or  hhe  Lothians.  The  estates  were  to  be 
itriotly  entailed.  The  heir  in  possession  was  to 
issnme  the  name  of  John  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  aotnally  selected  a gentleman  of  his 
icquaintance  on  whose  descendants  this  golden 
ihower  was  destined  to  alight.  This  will,  how- 
jver,  was  most  carefully  obliterated  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decipher 
ts  contents  j and  by  a writing  subjoined  to  it  he 
ipecially  annuls  all  its  provisions.  By  this 
pvriting,  dated  the  10th  of  October,  18-1'3,  he 
ieolarod  his  “ wish  to  establish  in  the  town  of 
Dundee  and  shire  of  Forfar  an  hospital,  strictly 
n size,  the  management  of  the  interior  of  said 
Sospital  in  every  way  as  Heriot’s  Hospital  in 
Edinburgh  is  conducted.”  On  reflection,  he 
?ot  to  think  that  bis  fortune,  which  had  been 
mpaired  by  losses  through  the  failure  of  his 
igents  in  London  and  Calcutta,  would  be  inade- 
juate  to  the  building  and  support  of  an  institu- 
tion projected  on  so  large  a scale  as  Heriot’s 
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Hospital,  in  Edinburgh;  and  by  a subsequent 
“vriting,  dated  October  20tb,  18-12,  he  restricts 
che  hospital  to  sneh  a size  as  shall  accommodate 
only  “ 100  boys,  in  place  of  180  boys.”  These 
two  last  writings,  which  are  much  altered  and 
obliterated,  formed  the  groundwork  of  litigation 
which  subsisted  for  some  years,  and  ended  in 
their  being  declared,  by  a judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  constitute  a good  and  valid  bequest 
of  the  fortune  of  John  Morgan,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  endowing  an  hospital  for  the  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  100  boys  in  the  town 
of  Dundee.  The  litigation  was  long  and  dis- 
heartening, decisions  for  and  against  being 
alternately  given.  Meetings  were  held,  money 
was  subscribed,  the  case  was  carried  on,  and 
ultimately,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  efforts 
of  the  town  were  sucoessfal.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  altered 
his  original  writing,  and  struck  out  all  that  re- 
lated to  Heriot’s  Hospital.  In  doing  this  he  also 
ran  his  pen  through  the  two  words,  “ an  hospital,” 
which  referred  to  his  intended  establishment  in 
Dundee,  and  not  to  Heriot’s,  as  he  evidently  sup- 
posed. It  was  manifestly  nothing  more  than  a 
clerical  error, — a slip  of  the  pen.  There  are  two 
well-established  principles  of  law  in  the  matter 
of  testaments  of  personal  property.  The  first  is, 
that  where  a party  leaves  a number  of  docu- 
ments all  of  a testamentary  character,  they  must 
not  be  taken  simply  and  separately,  but  must  be 
alllaid  together;  and,  viewed  as  a whole,  the 
light  arising  from  one  to  be  reflected  upon  the 
rest,  and  anything  doubtful  in  one  to  be  supplied 
by  what  is  clear  in  the  others;  so  that,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  whole,  the  will  or  testa- 
mentary purpose  of  the  party  may  bo  discovered 
and  ascertained.  The  second  principle  is,  that 
in  testamentary  writings, — at  least,  in  holograph 
testaments, — the  mind  and  intention  of  the 
testator  is  everything,  the  manner  and  form  arc 
nothing,  if  only  the  real  intention  appear.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  principles  the  advisers  of 
the  town  rested,  and  the  result  showed  they 
were  right  in  their  expectations.  After  the 
decision  had  been  obtained,  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment  when  in  full  work,  and  for 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the  sum  of  73,500Z. 
was  invested  for  those  purposes.* 


* The  expenditure  was  thus  estimated  : — 

1.  Fen-duty  per  annum,  being  tor  three  acres 

instead  of  two,  as  formerly  proposed  ...  £60  0 0 

2.  Headmaster 200  0 0 

3.  Second  master,  instead  of  lOOL,  formerly 

proposed  90  0 o 

4.  Third  master,  instead  of  £S0J.,  formerly 

proposed  70  0 0 

6.  Occasional  tuition  60  0 0 

6.  Matron,  instead  of  5i)L,  formerly  proposed  45  0 0 

7.  Physician  25  0 0 

8.  Treasurer  and  clerk 60  0 0 

9.  Auditor  10  10  0 

10.  Servants 94  0 0 

11.  Janitor  and  gardeuer 40  0 0 

12.  Housekeeping,  instead  of  810/,,  formerly 

proposed  800  0 0 

13.  Clothing,  instead  of  400/.  formerly  proposed  383  15  0 

14.  Books  and  stationery,  instead  of  60/.,  for- 

merly proposed 40  0 0 

15.  Fire  and  light  90  0 0 

16.  Repairs  40  0 0 

17.  Taxes  30  0 0 

18.  Fire  insurance 14  8 8 

19.  Church  seats 12  10  0 


20.  Extra  expenses,  such  as  dupUcand  of  feu- 
duty,  travelling  charges  of  visitors  and 
inspector,  priming  and  advertising,  sick- 
bed and  funeral  expenses  of  boys,  retiring 
allowances  for  masters,  and  general 
incidents  112  0 0 

£2,267  3 0 


Assuming  that  interest  is  to  be  at  3|  per 
cent.,  the  capital  sum  required,  in  order 
to  produce  the  above  annual  income  of 

2,267/.  3s.  is  £61,775  14  3 

Add  to  which  the  estimated 
cost  of  buildings  and  fur- 
niture   £13,603  0 0 

.-^nd  the  additional  cost  in  en- 
closing walls  and  laying  out 
ground, occasioned  bythree 
acres  being  taken  instead 

of  two  150  0 0 

13,653  0 0 


Total  sum  required £78,429  14  3 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  sum  invested  was 
met  by  tbe  circumstance  that  the  full  expenditure  was 
not  required  for  four  years. 


After  the  appointment  of  truateea  and 
governors,  measures  were  taken  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  hospital.  A site  was  acquired  on 
the  estate  of  Craigie,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  town,  and  a design  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Peddie  & Kinnear,  arohiteots,  Edinburgh,  was 
approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  governors.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid,  with  Masonic  honours, 
on  the  30bh  of  July,  1863.  Unexpected  causes 
of  delay  retarded  the  progress  and  completion 
of  the  work ; but  it  went  on  gradually,  forty 
boys  being  at  first  received,  and  is  now  com- 
pleted. We  have  engraved  a view  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  plan  of  ground-floor.*  The  site  is 
nearly  triangular,  and  forma  a sort  of  gushet 
between  the  Forfar  road  going  north,  and  the 
old  Arbroath  road  breaking  off  to  the  north-east. 
The  gateway  is  at  the  junobion  of  the  two  roads, 
and  the  enclosure  walls  extend  about  250  yards 
along  each  road,  the  divergent  lines  being  united 
by  a wall  of  about  150  yards,  forming  the 
top  of  the  inverted  triangle.  The  groand  enclosed 
measures  about  5 acres.  Ic  slopes  upwards 
from  the  entrance-gate,  and  the  hospital  is 
built  in  the  upper  and  broader  portion  of  tho 
grounds.  The  design  presents  a building  quad- 
rangular in  form,  200  ft.  in  breadth,  120  ft.  in 
depth,  with  an  open  court  inside.  The  building 
may  be  called  Flemish-Gothic  in  style,  and  is 
two  stories  in  height,  with  a centre  tower  rising 
to  the  height  of  130  ft.,  and  projecting  a few 
feet  from  the  facade.  In  the  ground-floor  it 
contains  the  main  doorway,  which  is  formed  in 
a richly-moulded  archway,  surmounted  by  a 
orooketed  label.  Over  the  doorway,  in  the 
second  story,  is  a three-light  window,  headed 
with  cinquefoil  tracery,  and  opening  into  a pro- 
jecting baloony.  On  reaching  the  height  of  the 
ridge  of  the  building — the  intervening  space 
being  filled  in  with  a clock,  the  tower  is  cor- 
belled out  in  the  angles  into  circular  turrets, 
each  capped  with  a steep  slated  roof.  Couneeb- 
ing  the  turrets  are  carved  balconies,  also  cor- 
belled out  from  the  main  walls  of  the  tower. 
From  this  point  the  tower  rises  in  a steep  roof, 
formed  in  two  stages,  and  exhibits  in  front  a 
carved  group  of  windows,  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  gablet.  Tbe  tower  terminates  iu 
doable  pinnacles,  united  by  an  ornamental  crest. 

On  each  aide  of  the  tower  the  design  exhibits 
bay  windows  in  the  aeoond  story,  surmounted 
by  steep,  orow-step  gables.  Extending  on  either 
side  is  a range  of  two-light  windows  in  both 
stories,  the  upper  being  finished  by  gablets 
flanked  and  terminated  by  pinnacles.  At  the 
angles  of  the  front  the  building  throws  out 
slightly  projecting  wings,  with  a triple  square- 
headed  window  in  the  lower  story,  and  with 
two  traoeried  windows  in  the  upper  story, 
separated  by  a projecting  ornamental  chimney- 
shaft,  which  terminates  in  a crow-step  gable. 
The  gables  of  both  wings  are  flanked  by  but- 
tresses, surmounted  by  shafts  terminating  in 
oarved  pinnacles.  The  roof  is  of  high  pitch, 
and  is  finished  by  an  elaborate  iron  cresting. 
The  groups  of  tall  chimney-stacks,  rising  at  in- 
tervals from  the  roof,  form  an  effective  and 
oharoteristio  feature  of  the  design.  The  east 
elevation  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
front,  and  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  two  pro- 
jecting gables,  to  the  north  of  which  is  a section 
of  the  building,  containing  the  dining-hall  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  chapel  in  the  upper  floor. 
Tho  chapel  is  marked  by  pointed  and  traoeried 
windows,  and  from  tho  roof  springs  a bell-tower, 
rising  32  fc.  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  In  the 
west  elevation  the  leading  feature  is  the  stair- 
case tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  80  ft. 
To  the  north  of  this  tower  is  the  head-master’s 
residence,  which,  in  somewhat  plainer  style,  pre- 
serves the  general  features  of  the  buildiog- 
The  open  court,  which  lights  the  buliding  from 
the  interior,  is  about  130  ft.  by  50  ft.  With 
regard  to  the  internal  arrangementa  of  the  bnild- 

* See  p.  327. 
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ing,  we  may  state  generally  that,  in  entering  reared  obliquely  againatthe  piers.  Massive  fratne- 
by  the  main  doorway,  we  find  on  the  left  the  work,  that  looks,  from  below,  like  the  bnlwarks 


Board-room,  the  library,  clerk’s  room,  and 
matron’s  apartments ; and  on  the  right,  the 
master’s  and  matron’s  dining-rooms,  and  a series 
of  large  class-rooms,  extending  towards  the 
dining-hall.  In  the  upper  floor  are  five  dormi- 
tories, with  an  infirmary  in  the  west  wing,  as 
also  lavatories  and  bath-room. 

According  to  the  scheme  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  the  hospital,  the  funds  are  vested 
in  the  following  persons,  viz. : — The  Provost  of 
Dundee j the  sheriff  of  Forfarshire;  one  of  the 
sheriff-subatitatea  of  Forfarshire,  to  be  named 
by  the  sheriff;  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Dundee; 
and  the  Convener  of  the  Nine  Incorporated 
Trades  of  Dundee  “ All  for  the  time  being,  as 
trustees  for  the  establishment,  endowment,  and 
maintenance  in  all  time  coming  of  an  hospital 
in  Dundee,  for  tbo  education,  lodging,  boarding, 
and  clothing  of  100  boys,  the  sons  of  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  persons  of  the  working-class 
generally,  whose  parents  stand  in  need  of  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  educate  their  families, 
or  who  are  orphans  in  need  of  such  assistance.” 

The  governors  who  have  the  management  of 
the  hospital  are  twenty  in  nnmber. 

No  boy  is  admitted  into  the  hospital  until  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  nor  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years  ; and  no  boy 
is  permitted  to  continue  in  the  hospital  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years  complete. 
In  order  to  the  admission  of  any  boy,  it  must 
be  shown  that  either  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
boy  is  (or,  if  dead,  was)  an  inhabitant  of,  and 
born  and  educated  in,  one  or  other  of  the  towns 
of  Dundee,  Forfar,  Arbroath,  or  Montrose;  but 
the  sons  of  persons,  iuhabitants  of,  and  born 
and  educated  in,  Dundee,  have  tlie  preference. 

There  is  this  valuable  stipulation,  that  every 
boy  beyond  tho  age  of  nine  years  shall  attend 
for  a certain  number  of  hours  during  each  week 
a class  for  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  the 
trades  of  a tailor,  shoemaker,  or  carpenter,  or 
such  other  branch  of  industrial  employment  as 
the  Governors  shall  direct ; and  the  governors 
are  to  appoint  suitable  instructors  in  every  saoh 
trade  or  employment ; and  it  is  competent  to 
the  governors,  on  occasion  of  any  boy  leaving 


of  a ship,  or  the  carpentry  of  shipwrights,  but 
which,  viewed  from  above,  seems  none  too  strong 
for  a parapet,  is  being  fixed  and  painted  for  the 
future  support  of  creeping  and  twining  plants. 
Great  baskets  of  ivy  and  other  climbing  plants 
are  being  swung  up  into  this  hanging  garden. 
Cunning  letters  in  terra-coita,  each  letter  borne, 
or  inhabited,  or  assaulted,  by  a sturdy  little 
amorino,  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  the 
grass  or  gravel,  or  are  being  set,  one  by  one,  in 
an  inscription  that  will  run  like  a friezs  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  arcade.  The  neglected  gaps 
and  unsightly  holes  in  the  brickwork  are  disap- 
pearing. A row  of  Hons’  faces, — rather  blunt 
and  woolly,  bub  withal  effective, — have  just  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  end  of  the  week  will  see 
these  long  unfinished  and  neglected  arcades  gay, 
trim,  and  picturesque. 

To  the  Ceramic  Gallery  large  additions  have 
been  made,  sines  our  last  account.  Some 
Oriental  China,  of  groat  beauty  and  variety,  is 
among  the  latest  additions.  Our  own  manufac- 
turers have  come  out  nobly.  We  shall  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  for  making  a leisurely  survey, 
with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue;  but  already  we 
oau  promise  a high  and  most  instructive  treat  for 
all  lovers  of  pottery. 

In  the  opposite  gallery,  allotted  to  machinery 
in  motion,  there  is  perhaps  more  room  for  doubt 
as  to  entire  completion  by  the  Ist  proximo  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Exhibition.  We  must 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  shafting  is  arranged.  Tall,  massive  iron 
uprights  are  bolted  to  the  floor,  and  carry  a 
shaft,  each  section  of  which  is  driven  by  a small 
quasi-looomotive  engine  iu  a sort  of  shed  or 
annex  outside.  The  perfect  steadiness  and 
smoothness  of  the  motion  is  such  as  to  delight 
the  mechanic,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  civil 
engineering  alone  that  is  illustrated  by  the  works 
of  the  Hall  and  galleries. 

The  upper  gallery  on  the  west  side  Is  full  of 
English  pictures,  now  all  arranged  on  the  walls  ; 
but  it  is  nob  desirable  to  say  more,  before  the 
day  of  the  private  view,  than  that  the  public  will 
see  many  old  favourites,  and  many  paintings  that 
deserve  to  become  favonrites ; also  that  they 


the  hospital,  to  permit  such  boy,  as  a reward  will  be  .able  to  see  them,  using  the  verb  with 
for  good  conduct,  to  receive  the  whole  or  any  emphasis ; the  form  and  lighting  of  the  galleries 
part  of  the  profits  of  bis  work  during  the  pre-  being  well  adapted  for  their  dispjay. 


ceding  year. 

The  scheme  stipnlates  that  the  head-master 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  not  leas  than 
2002 , besides  the  use  of  a free  house  attached  to 
the  hospital,  with  coals,  gas,  and  water. 

The  hospital  is  to  be  inspected  once  at  least 
in  every  year,  by  an  educational  inspector  of 
known  experience,  character,  and  ability,  who  is 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  the 
progress  of  the  boys. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  not  come  when 
the  masters,  the  matron,  and  the  treasurer  are 
more  cared  for  than  the  soholara,  and  the  testa- 
tor’s gift  perverted  to  the  maintenance  of  n few 
friends  of  the  governors  for  the  time  being. 
Such  things  have  been,  and  are. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  hum  of  labonr  and  the  atmosphere  of 
bnsy  preparation  are  perceptible  at  South  Ken 
sington.  So  much  remains,  or  rather  remained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  week,  to  bo  done, 
in  order  to  be  in  any  way  prepared  for  the  open- 
ing, that  it  is  only  by  watching  the  progress 
from  day  to  day  that  the  visitor  can  be  brought 
to  believe  such  rapidity  of  transformation  to  be 
possible.  But  with  all  the  active  energy  of  hosts 
of  workmen  and  workwomen,  engaged  in  a joint 
partnership  of  handiwork,  nnusual  in  manual 
industry,  there  is  neither  confusion  nor  drive. 
Every  one  seems  to  know  his  or  her  duty,  and 
qnietly  to  carry  it  out.  And  the  calm  assurance 
of  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  fully  practised 
as  they  are  by  this  time  iu  matters  of  punctuality 
and  of  preparation  for  the  public,  is,  no  doubt, 
not  wiffiont  good  foundation. 

The  display  of  treasures  that  have  accumu- 
lated, or  been  brought  from  their  hiding-places, 
since  our  last  brief  account  of  a visit  to  these 
galleries,  is  such  as  to  assure  a most  interesting 
exhibition.  Nature  has  awnkened  from  her  long 
slumber  within  the  carefully-gnarded  quad- 
rangle, and  the  welcome  April  rains  have  made 
lawns  and  shrubs  rejoice  in  tender  and  brilliant 
green.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  arcades  of  the 
Exhibition  were  sympathising  with  the  growth 
of  the  plantations.  Long  lines  of  poles  are 


In  the  corresponding  Eastern  Gallery,  devoted 
to  foreign  works  of  art,  which  are  iu  course  of 
arrangement  as  we  write,  are  some  paintings 
that  we  trust  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  And  some  Italian  sculpture,  unpacked 
only  during  our  last  visit,  is  far  superior  to  both 
our  experience  and  our  expectations,  rising  high 
above  that  photographic  and  grovelling  realism 
which  characterises  so  much  modern,  and 
especially  modern  Italian,  sculpture.  The  ex- 
quisite parity  of  the  Carrara  marble  employed 
by  Cav^iere  Norchi  and  Signor  Barzaglia,  of 
Milan,  is  so  superior  to  any  material  that  our 
own  Bonlptors  are  able  to  obtain,  even  when 
most  liberal  as  to  price,  as  to  indicate  that  the 
latter  are  unacquainted  with  a simple  and 
efficacious  mode  of  removing  the  unseemly  blue 
stain,  which  is  a secret  of  the  Italian 
artists. 

It  should  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  the 
Italian  scnlpture  which  is  now  in  course  of 
arrangement  around  the  great  model  of  the 
Sanchi  Tope,  in  the  middle  of  the  Eastern 
Gallery,  is  admirably,  if  not  perfectly,  lighted. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  curators  and 
administrators  of  our  public  museums,  halls, 
churches,  and  other  situations  adorned  or  dis- 
figured by  sculpture  so  sin  against  the  conviction 
of  the  practical  sculptors  as  in  the  question  of 
illumination.  Hardly  a statue  can  be  pointed 
out  in  London  which  is  not  so  lighted  as  to  appear 
at  its  very  worst.  Our  prioeless  Roman  marbles 
are  condemned  to  cellars  and  corridors  at  the 
British  Museum.  A light  that  may  show  a 
picture  to  advantage  is  assumed  to  be  proper 
for  a statue.  Thus  around  the  northern  staircase 
of  the  Eastern  Gallery  of  the  Exhibition  are  placed 
casts,  models,  and  statues  by  English  artists, 
which,  unless  actually  worse  than  charity  would 
hope  to  be  the  case,  are  cruelly  used  by  the  un- 
suitable light.  The  djiog  Clitie  gets  an  abso- 
lute  repulsiveness  of  aspect,  in  no  way  softened 
as  we  rise  above  and  look  down  on  her  wrinkled 
sboniders.  The  common-place  yoong  woman 
who,  by  dint  of  a cock’s  feather  in  her  hair,  does 
duty  for  the  Genius  of  America,  might  look 
more  imposing  if  better  lighted.  As  for  the 
Fall  of  Sitan,  that  statue  gives  us  the  new  and 
undignified  idea  that  the  descent  was  only  a fall 


downstairs,  as  the  position  of  the  figure  so 
plainly  indicates. 

Among  the  Italian  sculptures,  so  far  as  they  i 
are  visible  as  we  write,  admiration  must  be  i 
given  to  a very  lovely  group  by  F.  Barzaglia,  i 
of  Milan,  representing  the  finding  of  Moses,  or 
rather  the  presentation  to  her  mistress  by  the  i 

" maid  of  the  dangbter  of  Pharaoh,”  of  the  ark  I 
which  the  royal  lady  saw  among  the  flags,  and  i 
the  wonderful  child  that  it  contained.  In  this 
group  are  combined  true  poetic  feeling,  ethno- 
logical study,  rich  and  flowing  graces  of  the 
female  form,  and  perfect  mastery  over  marble. 
The  sharp  asp-like  ornament  on  the  brow  of  the 
maiden  comes  ont  like  the  piece  of  goldsmith’s 
work  which  it  represents.  The  grand  sensuous  i 
Egyptian  type  is  admirably  maintained  both  in 
form  and  feature;  the  nose  being,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much  constricted  above  the  nostrils,  and 
a trifle  too  broad  at  the  bridge.  The  child  is  i 
also  a fine  study,  although  it  is  an  infant  that  i 
might  grow  into  the  fiery  and  furious  zealot  re- 
presented by  Michelangelo,  rather  than  into 
a character  of  the  unrivalled  grandeur  and 
legendary  meekness  of  the  great  monotheistic  i 
legislator — the  author  of  a law  of  mildness  un- 
paralleled at  the  early  date  of  its  promulgation,  | 
of  which  the weightier  matters”  were  “jadg-  ' 
ment,  mercy,  and  faith.” 

Here,  too,  we  have  a charming  “ Cnpid  on  a ; 
Lion,”  byCavaliereNorchi — anamorino;  aricbly-  j 
developed  and  graceful  fignre  of  a bather,  con-  \ 
spiouons  for  the  rare  delicacy  of  the  fingers;  i 
a lovely  group  of  a woman  and  child  fleeing 
from  the  destruction  of  Pompeii;  and  other  > 
statues  to  which  we  hope  to  return. 

Some  of  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  Museum  : 
are  grouped  around  the  great  Indian  gateway.  , 
Here  is  the  silver  statuette  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  as  a boy.  Here  is  the  famous  portrait  . 
of  Richard  II.  on  panel.  Here  are  the  Miltoa 
shield,  a collection  of  armour,  church  plate, 
crosses,  and  other  reproductions  in  electrotype ; i' 
with  a gigantic  lantern,  about  the  size  of  a Sedan  ; 
chair. 

Among  the  paintings  we  can  only  name  a :> 
beautiful  view  of  Venice;  a Russian  droskey,  i 
with  a pair  of  richly. caparisoned  horses,  scud-  . 
ding  over  the  snow;  a very  charming  historical  . 
scene — “ Queen  Philippa  of  Hainaulb,  Wife  of 
King  Edward  III.,  visiting  and  relieving  the  Citi- 
zens  of  London.”  The  rich  robes  of  the  crowned  ; 
lady  trail  over  the  snow-covered  road.  Her  face 
is  very  dignified  and  tender.  There  is  a beau-  ;■ 
tiful  copy  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  from  the  ■ 
famous  gronp  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  of  which  li 
a little  known  reijlica  exists  at  Rouen;  and  a : 
copy  of  a very  early  and  curious  retable,  giving  y 
scenes  from  the  Gospels,  lately  discovered  in  ■ 
Norwich  Cathedral.  Here,  too,  is  a fine  “St.. 
George  overcoming  the  Dragon,”  taken  from  the  '! 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  at  Prague,  aud 
dated  as  early  as  1378. 

The  lamented  Regnanlt  is  represented  hereby 
a fine  picture  of  General  Prim  on  a noble 
Andalusian  horse,  which,  as  well  as  the  accom-  i 
panying  powerful  bat  repulsive  painting  of  a ; 
decollation  at  Granada,  has  been  exhibited  in  ; 
Bond-street.  There  is  a dark-eyed  Sappho  ofi 
Italian  parentage.  There  is  an  escape  of  Lot)l 
from.  Sodom,  that  is  wonderfully  wierd  and  ira-ii 
pressive.  Thera  is  a striking  group  of  prisoners 'j 
by  Alfred  fctevens, — very  illustrative  of  wbati, 
was  France.  There  is  a sketch  of  Sir  Edwin  • 
Landseer  in  his  studio,  at  work  on  our  old., 
acquaintances  the  lions,  which  very  fully  con- a 
firms  the  criticism  we  offered  at  the  tfme  wheml 
those  statues  were  just  placed  in  Trafalgar.i 
square.  The  painting,  small  as  it  is,  has  a life!; 
and  dignity  which  the  artist  who  could  throwi 
them  upon  canvas  could  not  impress  on  a plastic! 
material.  Above  all,  the  most  original  andi 
admirable  work  in  the  gallery,  so  far  as  we  can, 
speak  at  present,  is  the  charming  Godiva  ofi 
Professor  V'an  Lerius. 

From  either  gallery,  a glass-roofed  attic  ovenl 
the  hemicycle  of  the  conservatory,  now  filled;! 
with  makers  'and  liners  of  frames,  gives  accosa'I 
to  the  Albert  Hall.  The  large  upper  gallery  ofi| 
this  building  is  allotted  to  the  display  of  engrav-'l 
logs  of  all  nations,  water-colour  drawings,  arehii| 
tectural  drawings  (at  one  time  taken  to  the 
lower  galleries,  but  found  to  be  too  numerouHil 
for  that  position),  and  photography  from  alli 
quarters.  The  effect,  at  first,  is  far  from  good^i 
In  corering  a wall  with  drawings  and  engravings; 
in  frames,  it  is  destrnotive  to  architectural  effect-l 
to  treat  them  otherwise  than  as  furniture,  a 
mode  of  arrangement  extremely  unsuitable  toi 
the  appropriate  display  of  works  of  art.  Again, 
with  a great  number  of  the  exhibits  wo  arei 
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already  perfectly  familiar.  Ifc  is  necessary  to 
discard  the  idea  of  the  ensemble,  and  to  look  one 
by  one  at  the  several  frames,  to  become  cooscious 
of  the  merit  and  beauty  of  many  of  the  exhibits. 
The  coloured  photographs  of  Monti  have  almost 
the  effect  of  enamel.  The  ohromo-pbotographs 
of  Disderi  are  very  beautiful.  Of  Mr.  W.  Faulk- 
ner’s icstantaneous  photographs  of  children  we 
spoke  last  year  with  high  admiration.  Mr; 
Warwick  Brookes  maintains  his  high  reputation. 
There  is  a large  mountain  scene,  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Earl,  which  denotes  the  possession  of  a very  fine 
camera,  as  well  as  unusual  skill  in  using  it.  But 
the  finest  photographs  come  from  Hungary ; and 
a portrait  of  the  Conntess  Esterhazy,  by  the 
photographer  of  his  Royal  and  Apostolic  Mujesty 
the  King  of  Hungary,  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
the  combined  workmanship  of  actinic  chemistry 
and  human  skill  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

Among  the  engravings  is  a very  striking  one 
of  an  Egyptian  woman  and  child,  a well-known 
picture  by  Goodall,  engraved  by  Stackpoole. 
S.  Cousins,  R.A.,  exhibits  a fine  proof  of  the 
charming  little  lady  performing  a minuet,  one  of 
Millais’s  wonderful  children.  We  only  pretend  to 
give,  on  the  present  occasion,  a note  here  and 
there.  It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Commtgsioners 
that  their  oatalogne  should  not  be  anticipated. 
Within  a few  hours  from  the  time  that  these 
lines  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  the  private 
view  of  the  picture  gallery  will  take  place.  The 
public  opening  is  fixed  for  Monday.  We  hope 
our  notes  will  give  additional  pleasure  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  able  to  attend  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  and  will  convince  all  of  them  of  the 
high  character  of  the  Exhibition  that  will  be 
opened,  on  that  day,  by  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Christian, 


THE  ART-UNION  OP  LONDON  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The  35bh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Adolphi ; Lord  Houghton  in 
the  chair.  The  attendance  was  large ; and 
among  those  present  were  Professor  Donaldson ; 
Professor  Westmaoott,  R.A.  j Sir  Walter  Stirling, 
bart.  ; Mr.  R.  B.  Bubterworth;  Mr.  F.  Bennoohj 
Mr.  Z.Troughbon;  Mr.  J.  Martin  ; Mr.  T.  Grisaellj 
and  Mr.  Lamb  Stocks,  A.R.A. 

Mr.  Lewis  Pooook,  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
report,  as  follows : — 

REPORT. 

Iq  jiresentiog  their  thirty. Qfch  Annual  Report,  the 
Council  of  the  Art. Union  of  London  have  the  satisfaction 
to  state  that  the  subscriptious  for  the  year  amount  to 
10,17H.  78. 

The  continued  depression  iu  all  branches  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  deplorable  war  on  the  continent  of 
Euro)ie,  and  its  consequent  baneful  ellect  on  the  Iluaucial 
world,  have,  doubtless,  notwitbslauding  the  popularity  of 
the  plate  of  ” Light  and  Darkness, ” prevented  the  sub- 
Bcriptions  being  equal  to  the  amount  ot  the  few  preceding 
years. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  period  at  which  the  above- 
mentioned  plate  was  completed,  some  delay  has  occurred 
in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  i but  all  will 
be  supplied  at  no  distant  date. 

The  Eshibitiou  of  Prizes  of  the  past  year  took  place,  as 
usual,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  lostitute  of  Faiuters  iu 
Water-colours,  and  the  Council  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  there  was  no  diminution  of  that  improve- 
ment in  the  ohardctcr  of  the  works  selected  which  they 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  Council  have  to  lament  that  death  has  deprived 
the  Art-Union  of  a moat  earnest  and  distinguished 
Vice-President, — the  late  Dean  of  Canterbury,— who, 
although  but  recently  elected  to  till  that  otHoo  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  within  but  a few  days  of  his 
death  presided  at  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Council,  taking  much  interest  in  its  affairs;  and  those 
who  were  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting  will  re- 
member the  lively  interest  he  felt  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  It  is  tiuw  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
present  Dean  of  Westminster — Dean  Stanley — has  con- 
sented to  be  nominated  as  a Vice-President.  This  Society 
can,  therefore,  boast  of  having  consecutively  on  the  list 
of  its  Vice-Presidents — Thomas  Turton,  late  Bishop  of 
Ely ; Dean  Milman,  Dean  Alford,  and  Dean  Stanley. 

The  Council  have  likewise  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death, 
of  an  early  and  esteemed  member  of  their  body,  Mr. 
Thomas  Godfrey  Sambrooke,  who  had  been  a subscriber 
from  the  first  year  of  its  existence  ; other  vacancies  have 
occurred  by  the  retirement  of  John  Henderson,  Esq,,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Wilson. 

To  till  two  of  these  vacancies,  Ralph  N.  Wornnm,  Esq., 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  Chas.  J.  Leaf,  Esq., 
have  been  elected. 

The  following  is  a brief  lummary  of  the  receipts  and 
' expenditure : a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report. 

Amount  of  subscriptions £10,171 

Allotted  for  prizes £5,040  0 0 

I'or  print  of  the  year,  alma- 
nac, report,  Sc.,  and 
reserve  2,6Sl  2 10 

Agents,  commission,  and  charges,  ad- 
vertiaements,  postage, |&c 2,450 


The  continued  depression  of  trade,  both  at  home  and  iu 
our  colonies,  has  imposed  on  our  representatives  a larger 
amount  of  labour  than  usual  in  collecting  the  subsonp- 
tions ; nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  the  lists  have  exceeded 
the  amount  of  last  year.  The  Council  feel  great  satisfac- 
tion in  referring  especially  to  the  successful  exertions  of 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Constantinople;  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Bar- 
celoua;  Mr.  Rayner,  of  Bowen,  Queensland;  Mr. 
Hawkes  and  his  asaistauts,  in  South  Australia;  and 
Messrs.  Wilkie,  Melbourne. 

To  one  and  all  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  three  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  two  gentlemen  from  the 
body  of  subscribers,  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  T.  Mayhew, 
to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Council  are  offered. 

The  Reserve  Fund  now  amounts  to  15,741L,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is,  at  present,  employed  in  the  produc- 
tiou  of  plates  and  other  works  for  future  years. 

It  mav  be  useful  to  mention  here,  that  the  Coancil  still 
have  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  establishing 
permanent  exhibition  In  connexion  with  the  Society  in 
gallery  of  their  own,  the  erection  of  which  only  depends 
upon  their  being  able  to  procure  a site  in  a suitable 
locality. 

The  great  predilection  which  all  classes  of  Englishmen 
manifest  for  whatever  relates  to  tbe  sea  and  coast  scenery, 
has  induced  the  Council  to  select  for  the  ensuing  year  a 
set  of  eight  engravings,  representing  such  subjects,  from 
the  works  of  David  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  and  Samuel 
Pfout ; and  it  is  contemplated  that  these  will  prove  ex- 
tremely popular,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  subj  ccts, 
but  from  the  high  reputation  of  the  artists.  The  plates 
have  been  engraved  in  the  lirst  style,  iu  the  line  manner, 
by  Messrs.  BrandarJ,  C.  Cousen,  Prior,  and  Arthur 
Willmore. 

The  warm  tbanka  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs. 
QuUtor,  Albert  Levy,  Pocock,  Wigsell,  and  Timmins,  who 
have  kindly  taken  these  valuable  drawings  from  their 
walls  or  portfolios  during  the  time  required  for  the  en- 
graving. 

Themoderate  size  of  the  plates  will  enable  the  subscribers 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  inexpensive  frame  to  contain  the 
whole  series,  or  a pair  of  such  frames  each  to  contain  half 
the  number,  varying  from  time  to  time  the  subjects  ex- 
posed to  view;  and  the  Coancil  have  invited  some  frame- 
makers  of  repute  to  submit  specimen  frames  with  this 
object.  For  those  who  may  prefer  it,  the  plates  will  be 
suitable  for  a portfolio  of  moderate  size. 

A peculiar  degree  of  interest  has  been  excited  through- 
out the  country  by  the  marriage  lately  aolemnised  between 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome.  A charming  portrait-bust  of  the  Princess  was 
modelled  by  Mrs.  Thornyuroft;  and,  by  special  per- 
mission of  Her  Majesty,  the  artist  has  made  a very 
Buccessful  reduction  of  the  bust  for  this  Society.  Its  pro- 
duction in  porcelain  has  beeri  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Cope- 
laud,  and  a number  of  copies  will  form  part  of  the  prizes 
to  be  distributed  to-day. 

Tbe  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
will  be  thus  allotted 

23  works  at  £10  each, 


1 work  at  300  „ 

There  will  also  be  distributed  : — 

10  Bronze  Vases. 

300  Chromolithographs  of  “ Bellagio.” 
150  Chromolithographs,  ” Kite-flying.” 
100  Busts  of  the  Princess  Louise. 

30  Silver  Medals  of  T.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 


Thus,  with  the  pariau  busts  given  to  all  who  have  sub- 
scribed for  ten  years  conaecnlively  without  gaining  a 
prize,  there  will  be  853  prizes,  in  addition  to  the  work 
given  to  every  member. 

Amongst  late  events,  connected  more  or  less  intimately 
with  the  line  arts,  we  cannotomittonotice  the  opening,  on 
the  29th  of  March,  ot  the  Hull  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  South 
Kensington,  which  has  been  named  after  that  great  and  good 
Prince  to  whom  the  progress  of  art  in  this  country  owes 
so  large  o measure  of  gratitude.  This  building  almost 
vies  in  magnitude  with  the  grand  amphitheatres  of 
ancient  Italy ; audit  much  more  resembles  them  in  plan 
and  arrangements  than  any  other  structure  of  recent  date 

inasmuch  as  the  external  walls  follow  the  curve  of  the 

area  withiu,  thus  avoiding  much  waste  of  space  and 
awkward  comers,  which  must  exist  where,  as  in  most 
places  of  public  entertainment,  we  have  a horseshoe  or 
oval  interior  placed  within  walls  rectangular  iu  plan.  The 
present  arrangement  also  greatly  facilitates  the  means  of 
ngroas  and  exit,  a most  important  point,  too  muoh 
leglected  iu  our  public  buildings  generally,  but  here 
■mply  provided  for. 

A special  point  in  which  the  Kensington  Amphitheatre 
differs  from  those  of  Italy,  is  the  necessity  imposed  by  our 
climate  of  rooting  in  the  building.  The  manufacturing 
appliances  of  the  prescut  day  have  enabled  the  architect 
to  effect  this  in  a manner  that  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  in  sneieut  times,  and  a glass  dome  of  vast  size 
shuts  in  the  arena.  A troublesome  echo,  which  marred 
the  effect  of  the  music,  and  was  found  to  bo  produced  by 
the  dome,  has  been  effectually  corrected  by  a tent-like 
transparent  roof,  which,  moreover,  adds  to  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  interior. 

In  connexion  with  this  building  stand  the  permanent 
galleries  erected  for  the  annual  luternational  Exhibitions, 
the  lirst  of  which  is  to  be  opened  in  a few  days.  The 
collection  of  works  from  the  Continent  must  suffer  con- 
siderably from  the  effects  of  the  deplorable  war,  but  still 
a respectable  gathering  will  be  displayed. 

Your  Council  have  taken  care  that  the  Society  shall  be 
well  represented  in  several  branches  of  art.  The  chief  con- 
tribution  is  the  marble  gronp  of  the  ” Wood  Nymph,"  for 
which  the  premium  of  600L  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Birch  by 
the  Society  in  1864,  as  the  result  of  a competition,  when 
fifteen  life-size  works  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  sub- 
mitted,  aud  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A number  of  reduced 
copies,  iu  Parian,  of  this  work  has  been  distributed,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  they  were  allotted. 
It  is  DOW  proposed  to  make  the  marble  group  itself  the 
chief  prize  in  the  distribution  of  the  ensuing  year.  A 


selection  from  the  reductions  in  bronze  produced  by  the 
Society  has  also  been  sent  in ; and  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  this  Society  is  still  almost  the  only  eource 
from  which  fine  works  in  bronze  after  English  artists  are 
obtainable. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  Council  commissioned 
M.  Delpech  to  make  n reduced  copy  of  the  beautiful 
Townley  Vase  in  the  British  Museum.  The  work  has  been 
very  successfully  accomplished,  aud  some  copies  in  bronze 
will  bo  included  in  the  distribution  to-day. 

The  Exhibition  will  also  contain  a completed  series  of 
the  Medals  produced  for  tbe  Society,— to  which  one  com- 
memorative of  the  late  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wyon,  has  been  added  since  the  last  annual  meeting,— and 
two  very  fine  shell  cameos,  for  which  the  Council  gave  a 
commission  to  Mr.  Runca. 

We  may  note  the  fact,  as  connectsd  with  art-matters  of 
the  year,  that  tbe  National  Gallery  has  been  fortunate  in 
acquiring,  at  a very  moderate  price,— mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  William  Boxall,  R.A.,  whose  reten. 
tion  of  his  office  of  Director  is  a matter  of  congratulatiou  to 
the  public, — the  remarkable  collection  of  pictures  formed 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  can  bo  completed,  will  be  removed  to 
the  galleries  inTrafalgar-squaro,  to  which  they  will  form 
a most  valuable  and  imoortant  addition;  the  more  valuable 
because  our  National  Gallery  is  comparatively  weak  in 
those  schools  in  which  tbe  Peel  Collection  is  very  strong, 
namely,  genre  subjects,  and  landscapes  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools.  Many  of  these  painters  are  not  repre- 
sented at  all  in  our  National  Collection ; their  presence 
there  will  consequently  be  the  more  highly  prized. 

During  the  past  year  the  art-world  of  England  has  lost 
one  of  its  worthiest  supports.  On  this  very  day,  in  1870, 
died  Daniel  Maclise,  K.A.,  deeply  regretted  hv  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with  him.  With  this 
Society  Mr.  Maclise’a  transactions  were  uumerons,  and 
involved  large  amounts ; and  a peculiar  loss  is  felt  in  the 
absence  of  his  superintending  care  in  bringing  to  a con- 
clusion some  large  and  important  works  now  in  progress. 

It  was  well  remarked  of  Mr.  Maclise  by_a  leading 
journal,— “ By  his  death  we  have  lost  one  ot  our  most 
original  artists,  and  one  who  was  as  great  in  msny  respects 
as  he  was  original.  Iu  design  and  dra.ving,  but  tew,  if 
any,  of  our  school  will  bear  comparison  with  him  ; take, 
for  example,  the  noble  series  of  out-ine  drawings  illustra- 
tive of  the  Norman  Conquest,  engraved  and  published  by 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  four  or  five  years  ago.  A rich 
faculty  of  invention,  combined  with  great  power,  marks 
almost  every  work  that  proceeded  from  his  hind ; and  yet 
this  vigour  of  conception  and  wonderful  boldness  of 
handling  were  united  with  the  utmost  attention  to  detail, 
even  to  pre-Hafficllism.”  Of  the  extreme  care  and  accu- 
racy of  detail  which  Mr.  Maclise  brought  to  bear  on  every 
work  he  undertook,  the  Art-Uniou  possesses  an  interest- 
lug  memorial,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  bis  works,  con- 
sisting of  a portfolio,  filled  with  a multitude  of  sketches 
of  Ihe  ininulim  of  every  kind  of  military  appointment,— 
uniforms,  arms,  musical  instruments,— elaborately  drawn 
from  the  objects  themselves,  aud  prepared  in  reference 
to  his  noble  wall-painting  of  Wellington  aud  Bluchcr,  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  at  Westminster. 

Looking  at  the  operations  of  the  Society,  continuous 
aud  methodical  as  they  are,  there  can  be  uo  doubt — indeed 
it  is  uudeniable — that  it  has  aided  immensely  in  spreading 
abroad  a love  of  Art,  and  increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  feel  delight  in  its  study,  which,  as  our  noble  president 
lately  remarked  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Cambridge  School 
of  Art,  ” adds  to  our  appreciation  of  all  we  see  around  us.'* 

The  noble  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Slade,  and  the  steps  now 
being  taken  to  extend  art-education  iu  this  country 
(carrying  out  the  views  so  often  urged  by  your  Couucilj, 
is  DOW  bearing  good  fruit. 

The  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  Cambridge  tells  ns  that 
the  and  obvious  reasou  man  may,  natur^ly  and  at 
once,  give  for  art-cultivation,  is  tbe  sense  of  delight  it 
yields  him.  The  sense  of  beauty  is  one  of  his  first  feelings 
of  pleasure.  To  admire  is  to  enjoy.  To  enjoy  is,  almost 
always,  to  long  to  imitate  or  create— firstly  for  himself, 
and  secondly  in  such  wise  that  bis  fellows  may  share  his 
delight. 

A second  reason  why  Fine  Art  should  be  studied  is  to 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  reliiiement  which 
follow  as  a sequence  of  its  cultivation. 

We  have  seen  that  tbe  tendency  of  the  culture  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  to  refine  mau.  The  refined  citizen  consti- 
tutes the  best  subject.  Gentle  and  peaceful  existence  to 
him  becomes  a necessity.  He  best  appreciates  disorder, 
greed,  tyranny,  preaumptiou, — be  beat  holds  an  even  and 
temperate  hand  wheu  power  is  iutrusted  to  his  care, — he 
beat  wields  the  sword  of  justice,  whose  tendency  an  t cul- 
tivation lead  him  to  desire  to  sheathe  it.  In  short,  that 
country  is  [foremost  in  the  race  of  nations  to  reach  the 
goal  of  general  happiness,  the  constituents  of  which  study 
with  tbe  greatest  zeal,  energy,  and  discretion  those  arts 
which  refine  without  enfeeling  mankind. 

Lbwis  Pooocii,  iHon.S.cs. 
Eniin.  E.  Antbolvs,  / 


Lord  HongRtoDjin  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  was  impossible  now  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  any  number  of  Englishmen  withonc 
the  attention  being  drawn  to  the  fearful  state  of 
matters  in  a neighbouring  country,  with  which 
we  have  been  in  close  and  freqnenb  intercourse, 
and  without  feeling  a pang  at  the  thonghb  of  the 
imminent  danger  now  hanging  over  the  fairest 
city  of  Europe,  the  very  focus  of  refinement  in 
arts  and  literature.  This  feeling  naturally  gave 
rise  to  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  fact, 
that  in  this  island  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  aud  prosperity ; aud  be  could 
nob  help  recalling  the  instance  of  a little  island 
in  the  .lEgean  Sea,  named  Delos,  which  was  a 
refuge  to  all  whom  political  motives  drove  from 
their  own  country  in  those  days,  and  respecting 
which  the  Greek  poet,  Pindar,  had  written  some 
lines,  of  which  he  had  read  this  translation, — 

“ A sacred  island  set  apart  by  Fate,  _ 

The  sea  its  frontier,  aud  the  coast  its  gate. 

Where  every  free  man  with  sale  foot  may  staQu* 
May  God  long  guard  tbe  Column  of  that  iauu. 

England  was  at  present  like  that 

and  this  aspiration  was  one  e w q 

sure  all  would  eoko.  Hia  lordship  weut  ou  to 
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Bay  that  the  past  year  would  hereafter  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  eventfal  years  iu  history, 
and  we  had  advantages  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  events.  What  would  we  not 
give  for  landscapes  and  drawings  of  the  events 
of  the  civil  ware  of  England  by  such  artists  as 
had  executed  the  recent  illustrations  in  the 
Graphic  and  the  Illustrated  London  News  ? He 
hoped  that  foreign  artists  who  had  been  compelled 
to  live  abroad  by  the  terrible  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  own  country  would  ere  long 
be  enabled  to  return  to  a land  which  had  done 
so  much  for  art.  He  alluded  to  the  purchase  of 
Sir  l^obert  Peel’s  gallery,  which,  he  said,  was 
one  of  great  value ; but  not  so  well  suited  for  a 
private  gallery,  os  the  pictures  were  too  much  of 
one  class.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Sir 
William  Boxall  had  returned  to  the  direction  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
health  would  be  found  to  be  perfectly  re-esta- 
blished. His  lordship  congratulated  the  public 
on  their  being  about  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  at 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  seeing  Millais  as 
a landscape-painter  pure  and  simple,  and  he 
could  tell  them  the  picture  was  one  to  be 
charmed  with.  He  concluded  by  formally 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  that  not  having  had  any 
hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  — nut 
having  been  present  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Oonncil, — be  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  second  its 
adoption,  which  he  did  w'ith  great  pleasure,  and 
expressed  hia  satisfaction  at  finding  that  the 
work  ofthesocieiy  went  forward  as  prosperonsly 
as  ever.  He  believed  that  the  forthcoming  Exhi- 
bition ah  Kensington  wonld  be  a great  gain  for 
art,  and  that  both  English  and  foreign  artists 
would  be  amply  represented  j the  chief  difiiculty, 
in  fact,  being,  as  he  understood,  to  find  room 
to  hang  the  works  sent  in.  Ho  made  some  strong 
remarks  on  the  disgrace  it  is  to  England  to  see 
our  large  snd  important  towns,  anch  as  Liver- 
pool and  Maucbestor,  without  any  galleries  of 
pictures  j while  oa  the  Continent  even  second 
and  third  rate  towns  were  invariably  possessed 
of  galleries  for  the  study  and  improvement  of  the 
masses.  Even  in  London,  in  the  Mansion  House 
itself,  thongh  through  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Mr.  Banning  something  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  sculpture,  there  was  not,  he  believed,  one 
sicglo  picture. 

Lord  Houghton  being  compelled  to  attend  on 
business  in  another  place,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Professor  Donaldson. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Messrs.  Pocock  and  Antrobus, 
honorary  secretaiits,  for  their  valuable  services 
during  the  past  year.  Sir  Walter  drew  an 
amnsing  picture  of  the  contrast  between  two 
localities  in  Trafalgar-square,  — the  National 
Gallery  of  Pictures,  where  a oolleobion  of  works 
of  immense  value  existed  for  the  delectation 
and  instruction  of  all  classes  of  society,  and 
the  neighbomhood  of  the  column  where  there 
were  frequent  congregations  of  some  whose 
avowed  object  was  the  subversion  of  all 
order  and  all  rights  of  property.  In  connexion 
with  the  acquisition  by  the  nation  of  Sir  B-obert 
Peel’s  pictures,  Sir  Walter  remarked  that  suffi- 
cient value  was  nob  attached  to  the  great  en- 
conragement  afforded  by  King  George  IV.  to  the 
acquisition  of  works  belonging  to  the  school  of 
art  [represented  in  the  collection  in  question. 
He  also  made  some  remarks  objecting  to  the 
sale  of  catalogues  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  advocating  the  plan  of  placing  on  each 
work  a card  with  the  name  of  the  artist  and 
subject  of  the  painting. 

Professor  Westmacott  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  said  that  Mr.  Godwin,  though  no 
longer  hon.  sec.,  also  deserved  their  thanks  still. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  services 
rendered  to  the  .society  were  gratnitons,  and 
that  every  guinea  subscribed  was  expended  in 
promoting  a love  for  art.  He  stated  his  concur- 
rence in  Sir  W.  Stirling’s  remarks  as  to  the 
promotion  by  King  GeorgelV.  of  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  works  of  merit,  and  stated  that  this 
was,  in  a great  degree,  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  court  was  frequented  by  a number 
of  noblemen  of  groat  taste  and  artistic  know- 
ledge, such  as  Lord  Parntorongh,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  &o. ; while,  unfortunately,  at 
the  present  time,  the  nobility,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  were  totally  ignorant  in  matters  of 
art,  and  quite  indifferent  about  it,  not  as  in  the 
time  above  alluded  to,  going  about  to  the  studios 
of  the  artists,  and  interesting  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  works  of  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  Professor  then  made  some  remarks  ex- 
plaining how  a careful  and  loving  study  of  works 
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of  art  results,  in  time,  in  giving  the  power  of 
properly  appreciating  them, — how  a mere  admi- 
ration of  colour,  or  form,  or  detail  at  length 
results  in  enabling  the  observer  to  arrive  at  a 
reason  why  studying  the  excellencies  of  a picture 
or  a statue  in  time  educates  up  to  the  feeling  of 
being  able  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  in  its 
qualities. 

The  bon.  secretaries  returned  thanks.  Mr. 
Pocock  said,  looking  at  the  many  years  daring 
which  be  had  shared  in  the  management 
of  the  Society,  he  began  to  think  he  ought  to 
retire,  and  give  place  to  some  younger  man ; 
but  this  remark  was  received  with  a universal 
" No.” 

The  drawing  of  prizes  was  then  carried  out. 

200L — Slewart,  H.,  RavGnfield,  Hendon. 

150L— Reeve,  W.,  S,  Douglas-street,  Ticcont-sqaarej 
James,  E.  L.,  Yokohama. 

lOOL— Busby,  Mrs.,  102,  Oxford-street  j Hodgson,  E.  J., 
13,  Frederick-street,  Gray’s-iun-road. 

75Z.— Lawrence,  Capt.,  Great  St.  Helen’s;  Nobes,  J., 
Merton. 

SCL— Billings,  H.,  Boston,  United  States;  Gray,  J., 
Stockton ; tViiitman,  C.  O.,  Westford,  United  States. 

601.-— Blackburn,  J.,[Eenti3h-town ; liaise,  R.C.,  Cheap- 
side;  Hamilton,  j.,  Belfast ; M'Gregor,  J.,  jun.,  Hay. 

45L — Brinton,  W.  J,,  Kidderminster;  Deacon,  J.  J., 
St.  Helen’s  ; Dyraond,  J.,  King’s-cross  ; EUiott,  J.,  Edin- 
burgh ; Hillier,  F.  (per  VV.  T.  Fearis) ; McTurk,  Dr., 
Bradford. 

Green,  Mrs.  H., ’Edgware-road ; Mathews,  M., 
Bucklersbury ; Noone,  Eov.  J,,  Torquay;  Feadegrass, 
Longton;  Eapkin,  W.,  Kew  Bridge;  Tail,  J.,  King’s- 
cross. 

35L — Burrough,  J.  R.,  Lee ; Browne,  G.,  Beiley- 
heatli;  Frere,  5.  E.,  Dies;  Qrindley,  R.,  Port  Madoo ; 
Gwynne,  J.  A.,  Deuiliquin ; Meurer,  Dr.,  Coblentz; 
Sealey,  H.,  Glo’ater-terraeo  ; Sbalcrosa,  R.,  Nelson,  N.Z. ; 
Simon,  R.,  C’tius  College,  Cambridge  ; Warren,  G.  G., 
Market  Draytou. 

30i. — Broadhurst,  J.,  Fenton  ; Chorley,  J.  F.,  Moor- 
gate;  G/undon,  W.,  Horbury;  Hurst,  —,  Bermondsey  ; 
Inderwick,  E.  S.,  Tregunter.road ; M'Combe,  — , 
Armagh;  Miller,  8.  K.,  Deniliquin ; Pownceby,  S., Oxford- 
street  ; Spencer,  J.,  Blackburn ; Taylor,  W.  W.,  Norwood. 

251. — ’Ash,  G,,  Great  Marlborough-street;  Blakeman, 
T.,  Ely;  Carliss,  T.  J.,  Richmond;  Chorley,  J.  F.,  Moor- 
gate-street;  Ferguason,  W.,  Stock  Exchange ; Hayward, 
T.  J.,  Newgate-atreet ; Liddiard,  W.,  luveraess-terrace  ; 
M'Donald,  G.,  Faruham  ; Smith,  — , Newcaatle-on-Tyno ; 
Turnbull,  T.,  Whitby;  Trangman,  J.,  Portland;  Vass, 
D.  R.,  Ayr. 

201. — Bruton,  A.,  Kilburn ; Balmer,  Capt.,  Acorn- 
wharf;  Burnett,  E.  L.,  Charlton;  Dunn,  T.,  York-gate ; 
Morris,  J.,  Cardiff;  Morris,  S.,  Geelong;  Nowdigate, 
Lieut.-Col,  C.,  GranTille-placo;  Reed,  A.  C.,  Woolwich; 
Rowe,  Mrs.  T.,  Victoria;  Shirley,  J.,  Hampstead-road ; 
Vardy,  Mrs.  A.,  Southampton  ; Walters,  Mrs.  J.,  Rsglan  ; 
Walthew,  J.  W.,  Bow. 

16L — Burrow,  G.  H.,  Adelaide;  Chambers,  W., Leeds; 
Fed,  A.,  Croom’s-hLU ; Fuller,  A.,  Hstcham ; H.T.C.W. 
(per  H.  CrnxforJ^ ; Higley,  W.  S.,  L.  and  W.  Bank; 
Howis,  C.,  Brentford;  Hutjhings,  J.,  Melbourne;  Jack- 
son,  T.,  Torrington  ; Monkhouse,  J.,  Brentwood;  Over- 
head, W.,  Harrow;  Peppin,  G.,  Deniliquin;  Poolden, 
C.  J.,  Finchley-road ; Powell,  W.,  Clifton;  Baiz,  G., 
Porto  Rico;  Scrudwick,  J.  H.,  Bedford-street ; Tindale, 
Capt.,  Blackheath-road;  White,  S.  H.  Hartford,  U.S.; 
Woodward,  N.  W.,  Manchester  ; Wyon,  A.  B.,  Kilburn. 

lOL— Adcock,  C.  J.,  Port  Elizabeth;  Anderson,  E., 
Mortlske;  Cranfield,  T.,  Dublin  ; Chubb,  J.  G.,  St.  John, 

N. B. ; Dornell,  — , Truro  ; E.  M.,  Post-office,  Chelms- 
ford; Friend,  H.  8.,  Islington ; Gaudy,  G.  A.,  Bishops- 
gate ; Jackson,  J.  F.,  67,  Boro’  ; Jarvis,  W.  M.,  8t. 
John;  Keen,  J.,  Crsdley-heath ; Lefroy,  A.  O.,  Grace- 
church. street  ; Leieh,  J.,  Warrington;  Naylor,  H., 
Arawell-street : Officer,  J,,  Victoria;  Pilgrim,  C.  H., 
Merlewood ; Reeve,  Miss,  Richmond;  Eoumieu,  J.  L., 
Lanoaster-place  ; Satterthwaite,  E.,  Ulverstone  ; Sc'ym- 
geour,  W.,  Holloway;  Vyse,  H.,  Sunbury;  Y'oung,  N. 

O. ,  Christiania. 

.k  Bronre  Ua*«.— Etherton,  Mrs.,  Brighton;  Balls,  W. 
T.,  Lowestoft;  Carey,  J.,  8oulh  Australia;  Hollis,  8., 
Miatley;  Loder,  F.  W.,  South  Audley-street ; Barnard, 
W.,  Yarmouth  ; Ross,  J.,  Dunfermline;  Eowbottom,  A., 
Sheffield;  St.  Barbe,  Mrs.  8.,  Lymington;  Treacher,  J., 
Clupham-road. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  EngineerBjOn  April 
25Lh,  Mr.Vignoleg,F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  ohair, 
the  paper  read  was  on  " Further  Experiments  on 
the  Strength  of  Portland  Cement,”  by  Mr.  John 
Grant,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

In  a previous  paper  the  author  had  stated* 
that  “ farther  experiments  were  desirable,  on 
the  strength  of  and  adhesion  between  bricks  and 
cement  under  varying  circumstances;  on  the 
limit  to  the  increase  of  strength  with  age;  on 
the  relative  strength  of  concrete  made  with 
various  proportions  of  cement  and  ballast,”  &o. 
The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were 
made  with  the  view  of  throwing  additional  light 
upon  these  points,  and  might  serve  to  show 
those  interested  in  the  subject  the  direction 
which  their  inquiries  might  advantageously  take, 
and  the  large  field  yet  open  for  their  labours. 

Before  describing  the  new  series  of  experi- 
ments, some  of  the  points  in  the  previous  paper 
were  reviewed. 

The  next  step  was  to  establish  the  conditions 


* Vide  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E.,  Session 
1 1865-6,  Tol,  jxv.j  p.  66, 


bo  be  observed  in  the  following  new  series  o 
experiments : — 

A.  On  the  strength  of  Portland  ooment  tested 

by  tensile  strain  at  different  periods, 
from  one  day  to  twelve  months,  mixed 
by  hand  and  ground  in  a mortar-mill. 

B.  On  the  adhesion  between  bricks  cemented 

with  Portland  cement  and  lime  mortars, 
tested  Dy  tensile  strain  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months. 

C.  On  the  strength  of  Portland  cement  neat, 

and  with  different  proportions  of  sand, 
tested  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  by 
compression  in  a hydraulic  press.  Size, 
9 in.  by  in.  by  3 in. 

D.  Ou  concretes  of  d-fferent  proportions  of 

Portland  cement  and  lime,  wit-h  gravel, 
sand,  and  other  materials,  tested  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  by  compression. 
Size,  12  in.  by  12  in.  by  12  in.,  and  6 in. 
by  6 in.  by  6 in. 

For  these  experiments  38  bushels  of  Portland 
cement  were  procured  ; the  gross  weight  being 
4,300  lbs.  11  oz.,  or  113T76  lbs.  per  bushel. 
When  sifted  through  a sieve  of  400  holes  per 
square  inch,  this  was  reduced  to  4,201  lb.  4 oz., 
or  110'56  lb.  per  “striked”  bushel.  About 
36  lbs.  were  afterwards  rubbed  through  the 
sieve ; 34  lbs.  would  not  pass,  and  there  was  a 
loss  of  29  lbs.  A certain  quantity  of  cement 
was  sifted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  gain  by 
sifting  was  about  14  per  cent. 

The  following  were  the  weights  per  bushel 
and  per  cubic  foot  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
new  series  of  experiments  : — 


Matori.!.,  fS/ 

lb. 

Portland  cement 110'56  . 

Sand  and  ballast 123‘10  . 

Portland  stoue 98'00  . 

Broken  granite  116'00  . 

,,  pottery  113'00  . 

,,  alag 107'00  , 

„ flints  126-00  , 

„ glass  120-00  , 


Weight  of 
1 Cubic  Foot, 
lb, 

....  86.375 
...  96-400 
76-560 
90-625 
....  88-280 
....  83-594 
....  98  440 
....  93-760 


Table  VI,  Series  A,  gave  the  strength  of  the 
Portland  cement  used  throughout  these  experi- 
ments at  different  periods  from  one  day  to  twelve 
months ; first,  mixed  by  band,  and  next,  mixed 
in  a mortar-mill  for  thirty  minutes.  In  the  first 
case  the  maximum  strength  seemed  to  have 
been  attained  at  fonr  months ; in  the  second,  at 
one  month  ; the  greatest  strength  of  that  mixed 
by  hand  was  about  double  that  mixed  in  a 
mortar-mill.  The  hand-mixed  cement  maintained 
its  strength;  the  mill-mixed  declined  from  its 
maximum  at  a month  to  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ments. This  result  was  probably  due  partly  to 
the  process  of  crystallisation,  or  setting,  having 
been  interrupted  by  the  continued  agitation,  and 
partly  to  the  destruction  by  attrition  of  the 
angular  form  of  the  particles. 

Table  VII.,  Series  B,  on  the  tensile  strain 
required  to  separate  bricks  cemented  together 
with  Portland  cement  and  lime  mortars,  would 
require  to  be  greatly  extended  before  trustworthy 
deductions  could  be  made  from  them.  In  the 
case  of  perforated  brioks,  the  cement  mortar 
seemed  to  act  as  dowels  between  the  bricks,  and 
the  results  were  consequently  high.  The  Suffolk 
and  Fareham  red  bricks  adhered  well  to  the 
mortar. 

Table  VIII.,  Series  C,  on  the  strength  of 
Portland  cement  bricks  tested  by  crushing,  was, 
so  far  as  it  went,  very  instructive.  As  a rule, 
strength  increased  with  density.  When  the 
cement  was  in  less  proportions  to  the  sand  than 
1 to  2,  or  1 to  3,  those  dried  in  air  bore  a greater 
pressure  than  those  kept  for  twelve  months  in 
water.  This  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that 
when  the  quantity  of  cement  was  small,  bricks 
or  blocks  of  concrete  should  be  kept  some  time 
ont  of  water,  to  harden  before  being  used.  Con« 
trusting  the  strength  of  these  concrete  bricks 
with  different  clay  bricks,  it  was  found  that  down 
to  the  proportion  of  6 to  1 the  former  compared 
favourably.  Thus,  bricks  made  of  neat  cement 
bore  a pressure  equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks  or  best  Fareham  red  brioks.  Bricks 
made  in  the  proportions  of  from  2 to  1 to  6 to  1 
of  cement  were  equal  to  picked  clay  bricks  of 
six  varieties. 

The  D series  showed  the  strength  of  concrete 
bricks  made  with  Portland  cement,  mixed  with 
various  materials  in  different  proportions,  and 
crushed  after  being  kept  a year,  half  of  them  in 
air  and  half  in  water.  The  general  deductions 
were,  that  those  made  with  the  largest  propor- 
. tion  of  cement  were  the  strongest,  the  strength 
being  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cement.  Tables  were  given  of  the  strength  of 
, 12  in.  and  6 in.  cubes  of  concrete  made  with 
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ballagfc,  Portland  stone,  broken  granite,  pottery, 
slag,  flints,  and  glass,  mixed  with  Portland 
cement  in  the  proportions  of  G,  8,  and  10  to  1, 
and  compressed.  Half  were  kept  in  water  for 
twelve  months.  The  moat  prominent  result  of 
these  tables  was  that  concrete  made  of  broken 
stone  or  broken  pottery,  was  much  stronger  than 
that  made  of  gravel ; due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  cement  absorbed  in  the 
latter  case  in  cementing  the  finer  particles  of 
oand,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  angularity  in 
the  gravel.  Compression  and  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  cement  alike  increased  strength. 
In  making  concrete  bricks  or  blocks  of  moderate 
size,  compression  might  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage ; but  with  large  masses  of  concrete  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  so  without  running  the 
risk  of  interrupting  the  process  of  crystallisation 
or  setting,  which  commenced  immediately  on 
the  application  of  moisture.  The  cost  of  labour 
80  applied  would  therefore  be  better  employed 
•in  a larger  admixture  of  cement. 

The  different  modes  of  using  Portland  cement 
in  the  construction  of  sewers  were  described  ; 
in  some  oases  only  as  a foundation  or  as  a 
I backing  for  brickwork ; in  others  sewers, 

■ fc.  6 in.  by  3 ft.,  of  concrete  were  lined  with 

I half-brickwork ; and  in  other  instances  sewers 
were  formed  entirely  of  concrete,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  of  cement  to  six  of  sand.  The  cost 
I of  this  concrete  was  less  than  half  that  of  brick- 
p work  3 but  if  rendered  inside  with  cement,  it  was 
: about  the  same  as  if  lined  with  half-briok, — 

I perhaps  the  cheapest  form  of  sewer,  combining 
1 strength  with  soundness.  Sewers  and  culverts 
of  almost  any  size  might  bo  made  on  this  prin- 
j oiple,  Sewers  made  of  concrete,  and  not  ren- 
I dered  inside,  though  somewhat  cheaper,  had  one 
I practical  disadvantage  in  busy  thoroughfares, 

I inasmuch  as  they  required  a long  length  of 
t centering,  on  account  of  the  slow  setting  of  the 
( concrete;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
! about  double  the  length  of  trench  should  be  open 
i at  one  time.  The  cost  of  a concrete  sewer, 
i ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in.  was  lOs.  per  lineal  foot,  exclu- 
• -fiive  of  excavation.  Under  the  same  contract,  a 
I brick  sewer,  of  the  same  size,  9 in.  thick,  cost 
: IGs.  6d.  Another  concrete  sewer,  7 ft.  1 in.  in 
I diameter,  cost  IGs.,  or,  inclusive  of  earthwork, 
■aide.entrances,  junctions,  &c.,  about  233.  per 
I lineal  foot.  This  sewer  was,  in  some  respects, 

I exceptional,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  little 
I more  than  an  arch  over  a previously-existing 
' invert.  The  lower  half  was,  however,  rendered 
: with  cement  and  sand,  in  equal  proportions, 
■1  in.  thick.  Everything  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  most  economical  combination  was 
1 in.  of  brickwork  in  cement,  and  the  rest  in 
' concrete.  Another  sewer,  9 ft.  by  9 ft.,  of  oon- 
I Crete,  with  a lining  of  4i.inch  brick  in  cement, 

1 was  mentioned. 

I In  the  construction  of  the  Albert,  or  Southern 
j Thames  Embankment,  it  was  originally  intended 
I to  form  the  wall  of  brickwork,  with  a granite 
! facing ; but  after  about  a fourth  part  of  the 
* work  had  been  executed,  14,335  oubio  yards  of 
i Portland  oement  concrete,  made  in  the  propor- 
t iions  of  6 to  1,  at  lls.  per  cubic  yard,  were  sub- 
. stituted  for  an  equal  quantity  of  brickwork,  at 
■30d.  per  cubic  yard, 

( From  the  experience  already  gained  in  the 
puse  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  there  would 
seem  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  It  was  gradually 
being  brought  into  use  in  the  ooustruotion  of 
dwelJing-houses  in  different  parte  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  be  still  more 
extensively  employed  in  the  construction  of 
docks,  piers,  breakwaters,  and  other  massive 
■engineering  works. 

Many  experiments  had  been  made  in  tbo 
manufacture  of  bricks  of  different  proportions  of 
Portland  cement  and  sand,  and  these  were  equal 
in  strength  and  appearance  to  most  kinds  of 
clay  bricks.  Where  concrete  could  be  used  in  a 
mass,  it  was  cheaper  than  when  used  in  the 
form  of  blocks,  and  still  cheaper  than  in  the  form 
of  bricks.  In  1867,  a number  of  arches  were 
formed  with  “ Betons  Agglomeros,”  by  M. 
Uoignet,  under  the  steps  leading  from  West- 
minster Bridge  to  the  Albert  Embankment ; also 
about  40  ft.  of  sewer,  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  by  8 in.,  in 
the  CamberwelLroad.  Similar  arches  and  sewers 
were  constructed  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  the  general  reenlb  was  that  the  Portland 
cement  concrete  was  both  stronger  and  cheaper 
4han  the  buton, 

Tabl-js  were  given  of  the  strength  of  589,271 
bushels  of  Portland  oement  used  during  the  last 
' five  years  on  various  works  south  of  the  Thames, 

‘ showing  an  average  tensile  strain  at  the  end  of 


a week  of  806-63  lb.,  equal  to  358-5  lb.  per  square 
inch,  being  an  improvement  on  that  reported 
five  years  ago  of  200  lb.  on  the  breaking  area  of 
2i  square  inches,  or  89  lb.  per  square  inch.  The 
quality  bad  not  only  been  maintained,  but  had 
continued  to  improve.  The  strength  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days  of  37,200  bushels  of  the  same 
oement,  as  ascertained  by  1,180  tests,  averaged 
1,024  lb.,  equal  to  455  lb.  per  square  inch,  show- 
ing an  average  of  234  lb.,  or  30  per  cent.,  over 
the  cement  tested  at  seven  days,  which  broke  at 
790  lb.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  work  would 
admit  of  it,  tests  at  the  end  of  a month  would 
be  found  more  satisfactory  than  if  made  earlier, 
as  heavy  cements,  though  the  strongest,  eventu- 
ally, were  the  slowest  to  set.  Tbo  standard 
originally  specified  was  400  lb.  on  2^  square 
inches,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to 
500  lb.,  or  222  lb.  per  square  inoh.  This  had 
sines  been  increased  to  350  lb.  per  square  ioob, 
or  787  lb.  on  the  breaking  area  at  seven  days. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  same  sectional 
area  at  the  breaking  point  (2  25  square  inches) 
had  been  retained.  Further  experience  had 
confirmed  the  earlier  conclusions,  that  the 
strength  of  Portland  cement  increased  with  its  , 
speeifio  gravity,  its  more  perfect  pulverisation, 
and  its  thorough  admixture  with  the  minimum 
quantity  of  water  in  forming  mortar.  Heavy 
cement,  weighing  123  lb.  a bushel,  like  that 
referred  to  in  Table  XVIIL,  tookabout  two  years 
to  attain  its  maximum  strength  used  neat;  but 
by  the  admixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  cement, 
mortar,  or  concrete  was  reduced  in  strength, 
and  set  less  rapidly  than  neat  cement.  Boman 
cement,  though  from  its  quick  setting  property 
very  valuable  for  many  purposes,  deteriorated 
by  exposure  to  the  air  before  use,  and  was  about 
double  the  cost  of  Portland  cement,  if  measured 
by  strength.  In  making  cement  concrete,  it 
would  from  this  seem  desirable  to  spend  no  more 
lime  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a 
bhorongh  admixture  of  the  cement  with  the  sand 
and  gravel. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  EXHIBITION. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  “ Society  ” of 
Painters  has  in  the  present  year  taken  a decided 
step  in  advance  of  their  brethren  of  the  “Insti- 
tute.” It  is  true  that  some  of  the  remarks 
which  we  made  in  our  notice  of  the  other 
exhibition  may  be  not  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  the  Society.  Scill,  if  works  of  the  first-class 
of  merit  are  rare,  and  that  in  consequence  rather 
of  the  carelessness  than  of  the  want  of  skill  of 
their  designers,  the  ensemble  of  the  274  piotnres 
now  hung  at  5,  Pall-mall  East,  leaves  an 
agreeable  impression  on  the  mind. 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  which  we 
complain,  we  can  cite  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
works,  by  one  of  the  most  noted  artists  in  the 
Gallery.  Carl  Haag  has  given,  in  (104) 
“ Danger  in  the  Desert,”  a striking  incident  in 
the  half-savage  life  of  the  Bedouin.  A camel 
reclines  on  the  sand,  with  a liitle  scanty  herbage 
in  the  foreground.  Crouched  behind  the  quiet 
ship  of  the  desert  is  a woman,  who  bends  in 
alarm  over  her  child,  while  her  husband,  a tall 
stalwart  figure,  is  preparing  bis  rifle,  and  watch- 
ing the  headlong  speed  at  which  two  horsemen, 
armed  with  lances,  are  harrying  towards  them. 
The  accidents  of  Eastern  life  are  powerfully 
rendered.  The  contrast  between  the  quiet 
repose  of  the  camel,  the  heedlessness  of  the 
child,  the  terror  of  the  woman,  the  proud  self- 
reliance  of  the  man,  and  the  hurry  of  the  distant 
foe,  is  admirable.  The  fierce  sunbeams  light  op 
the  head-dress  of  the  defender,  and  the  quaint 
pack-saddle  of  the  camel.  But  where  is  the 
shadow  ? There  is  a sorb  of  shade,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  oast  by  a cloud, — but  for  the 
character  of  the  sky  ; or  by  a rock,  except  that 
in  order  to  cast  it  the  rook  must  be  between  the 
group  and  the  spectator.  But  even  then,  the 
parts  of  the  figures  that  are  lighted  up  would 
cast  a shadow  somewhere.  There  is,  however, 
none  to  be  traced,  and  the  strange  omission  is 
made  more  palpable  by  the  faot  that  the  distant 
horsemen  throwvery  visible  and  effective  shadows 
on  the  sand.  Ur.  Haag’s  other  contribution 
(203),  “ An  Egyptian  Bashi  Bazouk,”  is  marked 
by  this  artist’s  characteriabio  power  of  delinea- 
tion. 

The  drawing  which,  out  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion, liugers  on  our  memory  with  the  greatest 
charm,  is  one  as  to  which  our  criticism  is  con- 
fined to  the  name.  There  is  a coufusion  of 


persons  indicated  in  the  title  and  line  of  illus- 
tration. The  former  is  “ St.  Mary  Magdalene 
the  quotation,  “ She  sat  at  Jesus’s  feet,  and  heard 
His  words.”  That  the  Mary  of  Bethany  was 
the  one  called  Magdalene  is  one  of  those  errors 
which  has  had  supporters,  bub  no  basis.  The 
lovely,  innocent  girl  drawn  by  Mr.  Dobson  (124) 
is  neither  a Jewess  nor  arepenfta,  any  more  than 
a saint  of  Romish  or  pseudo-Romish  worship. 
The  nimbus  delineated  over  her  head  is  not 
needed  as  an  attestation  of  the  purity  and 
goodness  of  the  mind,  and  yet  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  place.  As  a work  of  idealised  por- 
traiture, this  head  is  of  a very  high  order  ; bub 
it  would  have  been  better  named  after  St.Reine, 
the  royal  martyr  of  France,  or  one  of  those 
English  captives,  of  whom  St.  Gregory  said, 
“ Non  Angli  sedAytgeU.” 

Entering  the  gallery,  the  eye  is  first  attracted 
by  a bright  architectural  view  of  Paris,  from 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  an  unintentional  satire 
on  the  Paris  of  to-day,  by  Mr.  Collingwood 
Smith  (3).  Close  by  bangs  “ Porte  Guillaume, 
and  Cathedral  at  Chartres,”  marked  by  the  cool 
grey  tints,  and  clear  stippled  touch,  of  Mr. 
J.  Burgess.  A little  more  red  in  the  tiles  would 
be  an  improvoment  to  the  colouring  of  this 
picture. 

We  think,  as  we  expressed  last  year,  that  it 
is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibition 
nor  of  the  public  to  display  so  many  works  by 
individual  artists.  Of  Mr.  Smith’s  drawings 
there  are  fifteen,  and  the  same  number  by  Mr. 
Callow ; while  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Gastinean, 
and  Mr.  Naftel  nearly  equal  the  count.  Among 
those  of  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith  we  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  No.  99,  “ Fissingtoo  Spires, 
on  the  Dove,”  a romantic  bit  of  Dovedale 
scenery.  No.  102  “ Trento,  on  the  Adige,”  is 
another  charming  drawing,  and  “ The  Pharos,” 
Genoa,  is  a charaoteristio  peep,  faithfully  ren- 
dered. 

The  happily  blended  colour  of  the  rich 
autumnal  tints  cast  over  the  foliage  that  adorns 
“Bishopston  Valley,  South  Wales”  (17),  and 
the  bright  gleam  of  the  setting  sun,  show  both 
appreciation  and  power  to  represent  the  beauties 
of  our  own  scenery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  C.  Bran- 
white.  Mr.  F.  Tayler  has  turned  out  his  cattle 
from  the  ferry-boat,  in  No.  18,  with  a vigorous 
touch.  The  creatures  in  the  water  are  re- 
markably good.  Our  portfolio  of  English  scenery 
is  enriched  by  such  drawings  as  (29)  “ The  Last 
Wreaths  of  a Sea  Fog  at  the  Lizard,”  by  Mr.  S. 
P.  Jackson  ; Mr.  Branwhite’s  “ Early  Moonlight,” 
with  the  stag  shown  in  bold  relief  against  the 
water ; the  well-selected  peep  at  the  ruins  of 
Tintagel  Castle,  by  G-  A.  Fripp ; and  the  de- 
tached windmill  on  the  Essex  coast,  by  Mr. 
Branwhite  (51).  It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  the 
reflected  lights  and  tender  green  transparent 
shade  of  the  beech  trees  in  Mr.  Davidson’s 
“ Early  Spring,”  to  the  snow-clad  Scottish 
mountains  that  look  down  on  Loch  Awe  and 
Loch  Etichan.  On  the  summits  of  the  former, 
as  drawn  by  Mr.  Richardson  (112),  the  snow 
lies  nnmelted,  while  it  has  sunk  into  the  rifts 
and  hollows  of  the  latter,  as  represented  (113) 
by  Mr.  Fripp.  With  these  we  compare  the 
bright  glow  oast  by  “ The  Last  Gleam  of  Sunset 
on  the  Glyders,”  lighting  np  the  cloven  scarp  of 
the  monntaiu-top  with  a ruddy  tint  like  that  of 
serpentine,  or  limestone  very  rich  in  iron  ore. 
Scottish  and  Welsh  scenery  will  compare,  with 
good  effect,  with  snob  Continental  landscapes  as 
Mr,  Gastinean’s”  Lecco,on  the  Lagodi  Como  ”(79), 
where  the  aerial  perspective  in  which  the  line  of 
distant  hill-tops  dies  away  is  admirably  repro- 
duced. Mr.  Duncan’s  “ Dutch  Fishing  Boats  in  a 
Gale  ” are  running  from  a very  truthful  and  angry 
sea  (101).  W.  Evans,  of  Eton,  displays  an  nonsual 
appreciation  of  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  Italian 
landscape  in  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  in  (85) 

“ Bassano,  from  Poggia,”  and  an  evening  view  of 
“ San  Remo”  (239).  “ Coohem, on  the  Moselle,” 
a side-long  view  of  sloping  mountain  ground 
(177),  by  Mr.  Callow;  “Deitz,  on  the  River 
Lahn  ” (155),  by  Mr.  Richardson  ; and  the  crater- 
like  hollow  of  Cader  Idris,  by  D.  Cox,  jun.,  will 
all  repay  attention. 

Mr.  Birket  Foster  gives  nine  very  small  draw- 
ings. They  are,  as  usnal,  gems.  No.  248,  “Old 
Walton  Bridge,  on  the  Thames,”  brings  to  mind 
the  Liber  Fluviorum,  No,  243  is  a “ River  Scene, 
with  Sheep,”  in  which  these  animals  seem  almost 


Qove  on  the  canvas. 

7e  wish  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  were  more  re- 
stful to  his  own  great  reputation,  to  say 
hing  of  the  pnblic.  If  he  were  to 
rendering  of  marble,  in  No.  204  “ The  In- 
or  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  with  the  mode  la 
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wbicb  Alena  Tadema  makes  bis  aolumna  gleam, 
we  ihink  he  would  put  forth  a little  more  of  hia 
dormant  power.  In  256,“ThePathleeB  Waters,”  | 
he  has  cut  a steamboat  in  half,  painfully,  to  show 
a bold,  though  etfective,  representation  of  a 
lunar  ha’o. 

Mr.  Gilbert  always  fills  his  canvas  with  colour, 
life,  motion,  and  character.  We  wish  that  he 
would  study  ethnology.  Great  force  would  be 
added  to  hia  designs  if  they  were  more  true  to 
national  types.  No.  19  is  “ A Scene  from  ‘ Gil 
Bias,’  ” iu  which  the  surprised  deferencj  of  the 
hero,  the  eager  assiduity  of  the  dwarf,  the  solemn 
port  of  the  landlord,  and  the  easy  beauty  and 
well-drawn  dress  of  the  lady,  form  a very  agree- 
able  picture.  We  like  “The  Maid  of  Orleans” 
(66)  less.  Although  her  faoe  is  good,  it  is  hardly 
that  of  the  heroine  j nor  is  her  figure  that  of  an 
armed  maiden.  There  is  nothing  French  in  the 
faces.  The  fine  figure  of  the  Bishop  may  be 
recognised  as  suggested  by  a well  - known 
Enbens.  No.  110  is  more  like  a representation 
of  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  than  of  the  scene 
counterfeited  by  the  players.  The  features  of 
Wolsey  are  faithfully  taken  from  the  por- 
traits } the  attitude  of  the  King  is  exaggerated. 
In  the  “Arrest  of  aTraitor”  (2-14),  the  dismay 
of  the  prisoner  is  very  striking.  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
pictures  always  tell. 

We  must  revert  to  the  masterly  touch  of 
Mr.  Burgess,  shown  in  his  sober  greys  and 
browns,  in  the  “ Abbey  of  Jumieges,”  and  the 
“ Broken  Bridge  at  Chartres  ” (-49  and  50),  and 
the  “View  at  Dijon”  (156).  Mr.  E.  K. 
Johnson’s  “Midsummer  Night”  represents  a 
group  of  graceful  women  seen  by  moonlight. 
The  dim  ghostly  shimmer  of  the  illumination  is 
happily  caught,  but  the  flowers  iu  the  fore- 
ground have,  we  think,  too  much  colour.  Mr. 
Lundgren  has  given  very  life-like  portraits  of 
“Indian  Nautch  Girls,”  in  No.  90.  A drawing 
from  Mr.  Pinwell  will  be  eagerly  looked  for.  In 
“Away  from  Town”  (13u),  one  can  scarcely 
■understaud  the  reason  why  parts  of  a picture, 
each  in  itself  so  good,  have  such  difiiculby 
ia  combining  into  a whole.  In  Mr.  A.  B. 
Houghton’s,  “Hiawatha  andMinebaha”  (138), 
not  only  the  savages  are  red,  bnt  ground, 
rocks,  huts,  — everything  except  the  gaunt  and 
hungry  dog, — are  a study  iu  reds.  We  omit  to 
particularise  one  or  two  imitations  of  mosaic 
work,  and  one  or  two  which  resemble  studies  of 
chopped  hay,  with  many  efforts  and  trials  in 
varied  and  sometimes  in  original  directions. 
There  is  much  to  please  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition, which  seems  to  have  been  less  impo- 
verished than  some  contemporary  gatherings 
by  the  claims  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington. 


THE  GIBBS  COLLECTION  OF  ANGLO- 

SAXON  OBJECTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  KEN- 

SINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  Directors  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  have  done  well  in  placing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Gibbs  bequest  of  Anglo-Saxon 
relics  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 
and  the  “ Catalogue  ” now  published  is  a proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

Collections  there  are,  more  numerous,  but  few 
that  yield  in  value  to  the  Jutieh  or  Saxon  orna- 
ments which  have  within  the  last  twelve  years 
been  from  time  to  time  exhumed  from  the  Faver- 
sham  brick-fields,  or  during  excavations  made 
for  the  completion  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway.  East  Kent  has  proved  so  par- 
ticularly rich  in  relics  of  the  arts  and  handioraft 
of  our  Tentonio  forefathers,  that  the  antiquities 
found  in  the  district  may  be  said  to  equal  in 
number,  and  far  surpass  in  beauty  and  elegance 
of  workmanship,  the  objects  of  a similar  cha- 
racter found  throughout  all  the  breadth  of 
England  besides  j and  although  no  single  relio 
of  the  Faversham  collection  equals  the  great 
Kingston  brooch,*  set  with  garnets  and  tur- 
quoises, measuring  in.  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  6?  ounces,  a large  portion  of  it  being 
of  pure  gold,  yet  the  fibulm  of  the  Gibbs  Col- 
lection, consisting  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
specimens,  comprise  many  beautiful  ornaments, 
especially  those  which,  in  their  gold  braid  or 
network,  exhibit  such  wonderful  artistic  skill. 

Tiie  elaborately  executed  ornaments  for  horse 
harness  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  Faversham 
district,  although  some  less  finished  specimens 
have  elsewhere  been  found.  The  interments 

* Found  jnst  a century  since  by  the  Her.  Bryan 
Paussett,  at  Kiugatoo,  in  Kent,  and  now  ia  the  Liverpool 
Collection. 


whence  these  objects  were  taken  seem  to  have 
been  near,  or  intermingling  with,  a Roman 
cemetery,  a not  unusual  ocourrenoe;  the  burial- 
grounds  of  an  older  race  of  people  offeriug  ob- 
vious inducements  for  similai’  uses  to  the  popu- 
latioD  which  succeeded  them.  Indeed,  the  prac- 
tice has  not  been  confined  to  Pagan  races  ; the 
churchyard  of  the  nans  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
at  Canterbury,  was  located  over  a thickly- 
occupied  Romau  cemetery,  where  the  rites  of 
cremation  and  urn  burial  had  been  practised, 
whilst  beneath  the  deposit  of  earthen  and  glass 
vessels,  and  bronze  relics,  were  found  more  than 
one  rudely-formed  urn,  composed  of  suu-baked 
otay,  which  indicated  that  the  still  older  inha- 
bitants of  British  soil,  probably  Belgio  or  Celtic 
tribes,  had  also  held  their  funeral  observances 
oa  the  same  ground. 

Amongst  the  Roman  objects  of  the  “ Gibbs 
Collection,”  is  a remarkable  bronze  vase,  with 
highly-ornamented  handle,  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  “ A Jug,  bronze.  No.  1295-70.” 
We  remember  seeing  this  relic  a day  or  two 
after  Mr.  Gibbs  had  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
1869.  It  was  found  with  several  glass  vesstls 
and  Samian  paterae,  and  a mortuary  urn  or  two. 
Possibly,  two  or  more  interments  may  have  been 
included  in  the  “find,”  for  as  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith 
rightly  observes,  no  systematic  method  was 
pursued  either  iu  opening  the  graves,  or  taking 
notes  of  their  contents.  Mr.  Gibbs  had,  we  be- 
lieve, paid  something  like  111.  for  these  special 
articles,  and  he  called  our  attention  to  the 
designs  on  the  worked  handle  of  the  “Jng,” 
which  he  considered  to  represent  Satan,  Eve, 
and  the  Apple.  Certainly  a woman  with  an  apple 
or  similar  fruit,  is  represented,  and  in  spite  of 
what  Mr.  C.  li.  Smith  describes  as  the 
“mitred  male  figure,”  the  said  figure  looks 
anything  but  clerical.  We  should  attribute  the 
design  as  the  expression  of  some  very  ancient 
mytb,  and  think  the  vase  probably  was  of 
Etruscan  origin.  It  ia  exceedingly  curious. 

The  most  perplexing  question  iu  connexion 
with  the  Farersham  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery, — 
indeed,  with  most  of  the  so-called  Jutish  inter- 
ments in  Kent, — is  the  dates.  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith 
has  j udiciously  pronounced  no  decided  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  presence  of  Roman  relics  in 
the  Saxon  graves,  such  as  coins,  bullm,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  &o.,  prove  merely  that  an 
immigrant  people  treading  almost  upon  the  heels 
of  the  departing,  perhaps  fugitive,  Romaus,  bad 
from  their  graves,  or  rather  from  the  population 
remaining  ia  tho  country  they  had  abandoned, 
obtained  the  objects  of  Roman  handicraft,  re- 
maining in  abundance.  Possibly,  Roman  art  had 
a large  share  in  stimulating  the  Teutonic  work- 
man. 

The  orientation  of  graves, — it  was  very  appa- 
rent at  Sarre,  much  less  so  at  Stowting, — proves 
little,  or  rather  is  nob  conclusive  of  the  Christian 
character  of  the  funeral  rites.  With  Roman 
coins,  although  very  rarely,  we  find  the  Soeattm 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ; but  the  gold  coins  of 
the  Lower  Emperors — of  Maurioius  and  Hera- 
clius,  as  discovered  iu  a Sarre  grave — give  a 
date,  as  far  as  that  particular  interment  is  con- 
cerned, from  which  we  cannot  recede. 

With  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  tho  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  interments  iuKenb 
were  Pagan,  but  that  subsequently  the  first 
Christian  converts  were  buried  after  the  manner 
of  their  heathen  forefathers,  and  that  until 
churches  and  religious  houses  had  arisen,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  established,  the  ancient 
riles  of  interment  were  continued,  and  to  such 
extent  that  of  the  hundreds  of  graves  exhumed 
wiDhin  even  a comparatively  small  circum- 
ference, DO-  distinctive  differences  were  ap- 
parent. Possibly,  as  at  Stowting,  where  few 
graves  lay  east  and  west,  and  little  rudely-made 
black  urns  were  found  in  many  of  the  inter- 
ments, we  might  note  these  circumstances  as 
pointing  to  heathen  practices. 

Drinking-stoups  as  deposits  in  a grave  might 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  relics  for  a Christian 
professor  or  convert ; and  yet  the  metal  bowl  at 
Sarre  was  found  with  the  gold  coins  of  two 
Christian  emperors,  and  a Frankish  Christian 
king. 

The  grave  containing  the  coins  above  alluded 
to  would  bring  down  the  date  to  the  seventh 
century,  at  least.  The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
the  consideration  that  graves  containing  relics  so 
similar, — indeed,  in  many  oases  almost  identical, 
— could  range  over  a period  of  more  than  two 
centuries.  Supposing,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
C.  R.  Smith’s  view,  we  take  the  fifth  century  as 
about  the  date  of  the  earlier  cemeteries  ? 
j An  opinion  is  advanced  that  the  fibalm  of  the 
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Gibbs  and  other  Kentish  collections  might 
have  been  made  by  Canterbury  artificers  ? 
There  are  circumstances,  I think,  which  militate 
against  this  supposition ; for  although  the  soil 
at  Canterbury  is  literally  sown  with  coins  and 
fragments  of  Roman  relics,  no  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Jutish  fibulm  have  ever  been  found,  exoept  a few 
very  insignificant  objects,  and  these  most  rarely. 
Yet  the  fact  of  there  being  discovered  in  a Sarro 
grave  a small  metal  crucible,  containing  a por- 
tion of  molten  bronze,  admits  the  supposition 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  brooches  and  ornaments 
in  metal  were  not  entirely  the  workmanship  of 
foreign  artificers. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith’s  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  great 
praise,  from  the  mass  of  information  he  has 
thrown  together  in  so  interesting  a manner;  and 
although  bis  little  work  is  styled  a “ Catalogue,”^ 
it  is  an  arcbmological  essay  oxhibitiDg  the  studied 
experiences  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  anti- 
quaries. 

When  we  saw  the  oollection  itself,  a few  weeks 
siuce,  crowded  together  in  three  small  cases,  it 
seemed  in  a deplorable  state  of  confusion,  and 
ought  not  so  to  have  been  exhibited  at  all, — at 
least,  not  until  some  order  had  presided  over 
the  apparent  chaos.  Some  of  the  relics  which 
we  remembered  when  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  were  preserved  with  a fatherly  care, 
seem  to  have  deteriorated  or  suflered  injury  from 
recent  fractures  or  want  of  proper  precautions. 
We  trust  their  present  arrangement  will  render 
them  always  accessible  to  the  public.  There 
seems  a fatality  attending  the  rich  stores  of 
antiquarian  objects  found  in  Kent.  The  Faussett,. 
Rolfe,  and  Douglass  ooUeotions  are  removed  far 
away  from  the  county  in  which  they  were  found. 
The  more  precious  articles  of  the  Sarre  graves,, 
although  deposited  at  Maidstone,  are  scarcely 
accessible  at  all,  except  through  a ceremony  of 
red-tapism  and  an  ordeal  of  half  a dozen  keys. 
The  “Roach  Smith  Collection”  in  the  British 
Museum  certainly  wants  a rearrangement,  and 
the  great  fibula  from  Sarre,  purchased  by  the 
country,  with  a few  other  objects,  for  501.,  still 
remains,  after  a lapse  of  several  years,  nn- 
described  and  unlabelled  iu  the  case  iu  which  it 
was  originally  deposited. 

John  Brent,  F.S.A. 


THE  ORPHANS  OF  ARTISTS. 

H.R.H.  THE  Prince  of  Wales  will  preside  at 
a dinner  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  aid  of  the  fund 
which  is  being  raised  with  a view  to  render 
material  aid  in  the  support  and  education  of 
Artists’  Orphans  left  noprovided  for.  The  en- 
deavour proceeds,  our  readers  may  remember, 
from  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, and  we  mentioned  the  gift  of  1,0001.  towardfr 
it  by  Sir  William  Tibe.  The  Royal  Academy  haa 
given  5001.,  and  amongst  the  donors  of  1001. 
each  are  Messrs.  Ansdell,  Henry  Bicknell,  Elmore, 
Frith,  Leaf,  Leighton,  A.  J.  Lewis,  Lewis  Lloyd, 
Millais,  G.  Moore,  John  Murray,  Reiss,  Street, 
and  G.  F.  Watts.  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  the  trea- 
surer (Cavendish-square),  who  gives  2501.,  his 
late  father  having  given  a like  sum,  will  receive 
subscriptioDB  ; and  we  cordially  invite  ourreadera 
to  aid  in  the  good  work.  It  is  intended  to  make 
use  of  existing  schools  and  Orphan  Asylums 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  a special  building, 
with  its  necessary  staff. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arte 
have  obligingly  given  an  early  day  to  art  oritioe 
for  a quiet  examination  of  the  1,338  works  of 
art  forming  their  103rd  Exhibition  ; but  as  they 
at  the  same  time  intimated  that  it  was  desired 
no  notices  should  appear  till  after  the  private  view, 
this  Friday,  the  28ih,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  observation  or  two  pending  our  next  issue. 
The  collection  includes  a large  number  of  good 
pictures,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  regarded,  on 
better  acquaintauce,  as  quite  up,  us  a whole,  to 
what  some  of  ns  can  remember.  In  the  first 
room,  Mr.  Millais’s  fine  landscape,  “ Chill  Octo- 
ber;” Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward’s  “Fortunes  of  Little 
Fritz;”  Mr.  E.  Long’s  “Question  of  Propriety 
and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  delightful  “Autumn 
Gold,”  will  get  most  attention.  Tho  second 
room  is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Calderon’s 
“ New  Picture ;”  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie’s  graceful 
“ Nausicaa  and  her  Maids;”  Mr.  M.  Stone’s 
“ Royal  Nursery,  1538;”  Mr.  Hulme’s  laudaoape- 
“On  an  English  River;”  and  Mr.  Wynfield’e 
‘ Death  of  Buckingham,”  Room  3 has  a large 
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number  of  the  plums.  M.  Geroine’s  “ Cleopatre 
apporlee  ii  Coear  dans  un  Tapis;”  Mr.  Frith’s 
gamesters,  "The  Salon  d’Or,  Homburgj”  Mr. 
Calderon's  "On  her  Way  to  the  Throne;”  Mr. 
Ward’s  "Anne  Boleyn  at  the  Queen’s  Stair, 
Tower;”  Mr.  Millais’s  " Moses,”  and  Mr.  Cope’s 
picture  showing  " Mr.  Guy  conferring  with  Dr. 
Mend  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Stear,”  npon  the 
plan  of  his  hospital.  Here,  too,  are  “ The  Book- 
worm,” by  Mr.  Marks ; “ A Wee  Bib  Fractious,” 
by  Mr.  T.  Faed ; Mr.  Watts’s  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Millais;  “ May  we  come  in,”  by  Mr.  Lehmann ; 
^‘A  Roman  Emperor,”  by  M.  Tadema;  and  Mr. 
Leighton’s  " Hercules  wrestling  with  Death  for 
the  Body  of  Alcestis.”  We  will  not  now  go 
further.  The  architectural  drawings  are  about 
aixty-five  in  number,  and  will  be  spoken  of  next 
week. 


THE  ILLIBERALISM.  OF  LOCALISM  AND 
LOCAL  RULE. 

There  is  not  one  spot  in  the  British  dominion 
where  the  nniversality  of  living  genius  finds  a 
fuller  recognition  than  in  the  City  of  London. 
Be  he  Frank  or  German,  American  or  Australian, 
Celt,  or  Soot,  there  is  a free  entrie  and  an  ample 
scope  for  the  development  of  his  theories  or  his 
talents  ; and  if  he  possess  the  proper  stamina 
for  persevering  labour,  success  will  sooner  or 
later  be  his  reward.  Long  and  ardnous  strug- 
gles agaiust  adverse  ciroumstances,  many  are 
likely  to  endnre ; but  if  their  hearts  do  not 
sicken  and  die  within  them  from  a succession  of 
disappointments,  the  goal  they  have  in  view  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  reached.  Aspirants  for 
practice  and  fame  are,  without  doubt,  numerous 
in  every  field, — more  numerous  than  in  any 
modern  city.  There  are  not  only  two  for  every 
opening  and  appointment  available,  bub  fifty 
times  two;  but  appointments  still  increase  as 
well  as  population,  and  a considerable  quota  of 
•the  latter  die  off,  though  not  so  fast  as  they  are 
born.  London  is  no  longer  a city,  bat  a con- 
tinent, or  conglomerate  of  cities,  and  it  may  be 
compared  to  a great  central  focus,  to  which  in- 
numerable rays  of  light  converge.  In  this  huge 
cone  of  reflected  thought  many  smaller  rays  are 
overshadowed  or  absorbed  for  lack  of  penetrating 
force.  The  greater  the  intellect  the  greater  is 
the  mechanical  power  ; for  trno  genins  is  a self- 
acting wedge  that  will  open  a passage  for  itself. 
Life  in  London  is  fast  ceasing  to  have  aught  of 
localism  about  it,  and  it  will  be  a happier  time 
for  humanity  at  large  when  every  avenue  to  ad- 
vancement will  be  publicly  purged  of  the  illi- 
beralisra  that  signalises  local  spirit. 

The  architect,  engineer,  litt(Srateur,  artist,  and 
operative  have  now  a fair  field  wherever  honesty 
of  thought  and  purpo.se  regulates  public  rule ; 
and  where  it  does  not,  the  transgressors  are  sure 
to  stand  confessed  fib  objects  for  just  censure. 

Appointments,  of  course,  are  still  made  by 
which  candidates  are  pitchforked  into  office 
utterly  unfit  for  their  duties.  Premiums  are 
still  awarded  to  competitors,  not  for  merit,  bub 
by  influence  and  favour.  Diareputablo  and  dis- 
honest canvassing  takes  place  now  and  again, 
by  which  useless  men  are  elected  over  the  beads 
of  others  with  the  largest  experience  and  the 
highest  of  testimonials;  but  most  of  these  evil 
practices  are  confined  to  minor  local  and  vestry 
boards.  A time  is  coming  when  they  will  be 
fewer  and  more  rare.  There  are  hundreds 
of  professional  men,  — architects,  surveyors, 
medical  officers,  oierks,  and  minor  poblio 
officials,  — who  would  not  waste  a sheet 
of  paper  in  applying  for  an  appointment  to 
many  of  our  local  boards  in  the  environs  of 
London  and  in  the  country.  Why.^ — Because 
their  names  and  practices  are  notorious  for  local 
favouritism  and  jobbery.  Any  professional  man 
who  has  lived  between  thirty  and  forty  years, 
and  has  had  aught  to  do  with  some  of  these 
bodies,  knows  from  bitter  experience  what  a 
rotteu  sham  are  many  of  their  eleotions,  what  a 
specious  pretext  are  their  advertisements,  what 
a juggle  and  make-believe  is  the  open  competi- 
tion, varnished  and  enamelled  with  the  false 
proviso,  "No  canvassing  permitted.” 

We  once  devoted  several  months  to  the  task 
of  testing  the  reality  of  some  of  these  appoint- 
ments, and,  with  shame  we  confess  it,  we  found, 
in  the  majority  of  them,  a " foregone  conclusion.” 
While  there  was  some  little  semblance  of  fair 
play  shown  in  the  election  of  superior  officers, 
we  fouud  in  the  election  to  the  minor  offices  a 
total  absence  of  all  fair  dealing.  In  the  matter 
•of  rate  collectors,  relieving  officers,  sanitary 
officers,  &o.,  we  found  that  the  appointments 
were  made  or  managed  by  private  working  and 


intrigues,  or  by  other  well-known  device,  so  that 
no  amount  of  high-class  testimonials  as  to  former 
servitude,  or  intelligenoe,  or  experiencs,  was 
allowed  to  have  the  least  weight.  Need  we 
wonder,  then,  at  the  incapacity  and  scandil  that 
often  become  painfully  manifest  to  the  public 
view.  Where  merit  is  ignored  evil  is  sure  to 
reign,  in  one  way  or  another. 

Taking  a broad  view  of  the  matter,  the  prin- 
ciples of  localism,  if  it  possess  any,  cannot  be 
healthy  or  sound.  Love  for  one’s  town  or  parish 
does  not  imply  hatred  and  exclusion  to  one’s 
neighbour.  If  this  principle  were  carried  out, 
what  would  professional  practice  in  London  be- 
come ? If  localism  regnlated  public,  commercial, 
mercantile,  and  mannfaotnring  practices  in 
London,  the  true  Cockney,  and  not  the  New 
Zealander,  might  soon  stand  alone  in  his  glory 
on  a broken  arch  of  London  Bridge.  No,  thank 
HeavoD,  exclusiveness  is  not  the  motto  of  this 
great  city. 

Irish  and  Scottish  sculptors,  painters,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  artists,  journalists,  craftsmen, 
lawyers,  and  divines,  may  transfer  their  labours 
here,  and  work  freely  and  openly  for  money  or 
fame,  and  find  recognition  and  honest  assist- 
ance. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PARK,  BELFAST. 

The  town  council  of  Belfast  has  purchased 
the  demesne  of  Ormean  from  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal.  The  demesne  comprises  180  acres,  and 
the  corporation  have  obtained  a lease  for  ever, 
at  a yearly  rent  of  lOZ.  per  acre,  or  about  1,8001. 
It  is  intended  to  set  apart  100  acres  of  the 
demesne  for  the  purposes  of  a park,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  will  be  let  for  building 
purposes. 

The  obtaining  of  this  land  for  a people’s  park, 
was  inaugurated  by  a demonstration  of  the 
trades  and  friendly  societies,  at  which  the  j 
mayor  and  corporation  attended.  The  two  M.P.a 
of  the  tiwn,  Mr.  Thomas  McClure  and  Mr.  I 
William  Johnston,  headed  the  procession,  and  i 
the  working  men  were  congratulated  on  having  I 
obtained  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  United  [ 
Kingdom.  We  believe  it  is  also  intended  to 
secure  ground  for  another  park  for  the  Stankhill 
Falls  and  Crumlin-road  districts,  north  and 
uoith-west  of  the  town.  People’s  parks  go  on 
increasing  over  the  kingdom.  There  could  not 
be  a more  wise  provision  and  safeguard  for  the 
health  of  the  future.  They  are  the  sanitary  lungs 
of  our  over-crowded  towns  and  cities. 


THE  MARKETS: 

LEADENHALL,  BILLINGSGATE,  AND 
COLUMBIA. 

At  the  lost  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  at  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding, 
Mr.  Rigby  presented  a petition  from  salesmen, 
senders  of  poultry  and  game,  poulterers,  and 
others,  carrying  on  business  in  Leadenball 
Market,  praying  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  to  dismarket  the  present 
poultry-market  at  Leadenball  may  be  withdrawn 
from  that  Bill.  The  petition,  without  being 
read,  was  referred  to  the  Markets  Committee  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bontems,  chairman  of  the  Markets 
Committee,  brought  up  a report  from  them, 
recommending  that  Billingsgate  Market  should 
be  extended  to  the  western  side  of  Darkhouse- 
lane,  and  that  they  should  be  authorised  to 
prosecute  a Bill  in  Parliament  containing  powers 
to  acquire  tbo  necessary  property  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  raise  the  requisite  funds  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  150,0001.  The  estimated  expanse 
of  15O,O0OZ.  would  include  the  entire  covering  in 
of  the  market,  the  excavations  necessary,  and 
the  pnrehase  of  the  scheduled  property.  He 
added,  it  was  expected  that  the  extension  of  the 
market  would  treble  the  receipts  of  the  Cor- 
poration there,  and  that  the  trade  had  not  been 
in  the  least  afi'ected  by  the  opening  of  Columbia 
Market.  To  this  Mr.  Turner  proposed  an 
amendment,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  im- 
politio  for  the  Court  to  expend  150,000Z.  in 
enlarging  the  market  uotil  some  better  arrange- 
ment conld  be  made  for  the  street  traffic,  and 
that  the  report  should  be  referred  for  recon- 
sideration. 

The  motion  for  enlarging  Billingsgate  Market 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  23,  and  the  Coal, 
Corn,  and  Finance  Committee  were  authorised 
to  consider  the  snbjeot  of  raising  the  necessary 
ways  and  means. 

The  Lord  Mayor  stated,  that  while  this  dis- 


cussion was  pending,  he  had  received  a commu- 
nication on  the  part  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutta,  to 
the  eff’eot  that  she  was  desirons  of  having, 
through  her  representatives,  a conference  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Corporation  in  relation  to 
the  market  she  had  erected  in  Bethnal-green,  at 
a cost  of  about  250,000Z.,  and  with  the  view  pos- 
sibly of  handing  it  over  to  the  Corporation. 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Markets 
Committee,  for  them  to  consider  and  report  upon 
it.  The  Court  then  adjournsd. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS. 


At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Melropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  motion  " to  receive 
communication  from  Messrs.  Markwick  & Thur- 
good  as  to  a modification  of  the  112th  clause  of 
the  specification  of  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
Works;  and  to  take  such  action  thereon  as  may 
be  necessary,”  the  chairman  moved  that  the 
Board  do  resolve  itself  into  a committee  to  take 
this  communication  into  consideration,  which 
was  put  and  carried.  Messrs.  Fry  & Noave, 
having  put  iu  the  lowest  tender,  had  obtained 
the  contract  for  the  works,  but  a week  after- 
wards sent  a letter  declining  to  proceed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  an  error.  The  Board 
had  then  called  upon  Messrs.  Markwick  & Thnr- 
good,  who  had  sent  in  the  next  lowest  tender, 
and  their  agent  had  agreed  to  take  tbo  contract 
on  the  terms  formerly  offered,  and  the  Board 
then,  by  vote,  passed  the  contract  to  them.  But 
since  then  Messrs.  Markwick  and  Thnrgood  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  an  objection  to  one  of  the 
clauses  in  the  specification,  known  to  ail  when 
endera  were  invite  d.  Ic  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Board  to  require  sureties,  but  as  that 
system  led  to  a good  deal  of  jobbing,  sureties 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  contractor  was 
I required  to  do  a certain  amount  of  work  before 
I he  received  any  payment  whatever.  This  clause 
I was  objected  to.  On  the  public  being  re- 
! admitted  after  withdrawing,  the  clerk  read  the 
I report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  Board, 

I whioh  stated  that  the  terms  of  the  H2ch  clause 
* of  the  specification  could  not  be  departed  from, 
aud  that  further  tenders  should  be  invited  for 
the  works.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  communication  was  received 
from  the  vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  : — 

“That  this  Board  takes  leave  to  express  its  strong  pro- 
test aga'nat  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  CommissioDers  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  with  respect  to  the  order  issued  by 
them  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  build  a brick  wall  around 
a portion  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  would  de- 
prive the  ratepayers  of  London  of  the  advantages  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  solely  accomplished  by  a tax 
imposed  on  them.  Tnat  this  Board  highly  approve  of  the 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Works  not  to  proceed  at 
present  with  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  to  await  the  event  of  the  forthcoming  motion 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster  on  the 
subject.” 


CHURCH  IN  CEYLON. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Point  de  Galle,  was 
conseoratod,  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Colombo.  The  new  church,  which 
stands  in  a promioeot  position  on  the  highest 
ground  iu  the  fort,  was  designed  by  Mr.  James 
G.  Smither.  It  is  a cruciform  structure,  and 
consists  of  a nave  with  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  chancel,  apse,  sacristy,  and 
organ-chamber.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  nave  there  is  a massive  square 
tower,  with  aogle  pinnacles,  crowned  with  a spire 
constructed  of  wood  and  covered  with  malleable 
zinc,  prepared  in  England.  Inside,  the  tower  is 
vaulted  with  wooden  ribs  aud  boarded.  The 
nave  arches  spring  from  columus  of  granite  (each 
in  a single  block),  which  are  to  be  polished. 
Slender  wall  shafts,  on  corbels,  divide  the  walls 
into  bays,  and  serve  to  support  the  roof  trusses 
of  the  nave  and  transepts;  but  those  of  the 
chancel  are  borne  by  stone  angels.  A clear- 
story  is  carried  round  the  church,  lighted  by 
lancet  windows,  those  in  the  nave  being  triplet, 
and  those  in  the  transepts  coupled,  lights.  A 
large  roae-window  fills  the  upper  part  of  the 
nave  aud  transept  gables.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  lofty  lancets,  and  large  triplets  light  the 
transepts  below.  Instead  of  windows  there  are 
doors  in  tho  aisles  of  the  nave,  which  are  made 
to  slide  in  the  walls.  A narthex  of  considerable 
size  occupies  the  west  end.  The  entire  length 
of  the  church  is  120  ft,,  its  width  across  the 
transepts  nearly  SO  ft.,  aud  tho  height  from  the 
floor  of  the  nave  to  the  ridgo  of  the  roof  is  over 
50  ft.  Two  handsome  memorial  windows  o 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  James  i’oweU  ' on  , 
of  London,  have  been  pat  up  in  the  chancel,  and 
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a third  is  promised.  The  sabjecta  are  the  Crnci- 
fixion  and  the  Last  Sapper  in  the  centre  window, 
and  the  Baptism  and  Aaoenaion  in  the  other. 
The  windows  of  the  church  generally  are  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass,  in  geometrical  patterns.  A 
fine  organ,  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  has  been  fixed 
in  the  organ-chamber.  The  font,  altar  and  cloth, 
pulpit,  and  some  other  articles,  are  presents. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

A LTCTL’RE  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Exeter  Literary  Society  has  been  delivered 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  in  the  Royal  Public 
Rooms  of  that  city,  on  the  “ History  and  Cha- 
recteristics  of  Exeter  Cathedral.”  The  Bishop 
presided,  and  there  was  a very  large  attendance. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  Bishop  Warelwast,  in  the  year 
1112,  with  a plnmb-line  and  trowel  in  his  hand, 
about  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  first  cathe- 
dral. And  the  great  question  about  him  and 
his  Norman  successors  is,  how  much  did  they  do  ? 
and  what  design  had  they  in  their  heads  in  doing 
it  ? That  they  bnilt  the  mighty  transeptal  towers, 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  riddle  of  our  cathe- 
dral, is  certain  from  the  architecture.  But  why 
on  earth  they  built  them  where  they  did  is  a 
problem  to  this  day.  There  are  only  two  other 
churches  in  the  world  that  have  towers  in 
that  position  — the  Cathedral  of  Le  Maos,  in 
France,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Obtery, 
in  Devon,  Were  they  meant,  originally,  to  form 
western  towers  to  a fabric  lying  east  of  them, 
and  only  converted  into  transepts  as  an  after- 
tboDgbt,  or  were  they  meant  from  the  first  to 
serve  their  present  purpose  ? The  former  view 
is  no  donbt  attractive.  Bat  after  the  fullest 
consideration  I have  no  hesitation  in  joiniug 
with  onr  best  antiquaries  in  rejecting  it.  The 
fact  that  there  are  two  other  oburohes  with 
similarly  situated  towers,  presents  a great  diffi- 
culty, for  the  improbability  is  very  great  that 
three  church  builders  should  pass  through  the 
same  change  of  purpose.  And  the  facte  on  the 
other  side  are  irresistible. 

On  concluding  his  historical  survey,  the  lec- 
turer spoke  of  other  characteristics  of  the  cathe- 
dral besides  its  transeptal  towers  j such  as  its 
bilateral  symmetry ; the  nnbroken  vista  of  its 
vault ; and  its  unusually  uniform  and  apparently 
studied  numerical  treatment.  This  is  seen  in 
the  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
transept  towers,  each  of  which,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Hewitt,  is  1-10  ft.  Like  the  New  Jernsalem  in 
the  Revelation,  the  length,  and  the  breadth,  and 
the  height  are  equal.  Very  unusual,  too,  is  it,  if 
nob  unique,  for  the  nave  and  choir  to  have,  as 
here,  the  same  number  of  bays,  and  that,  too, 
the  mystic,  and  in  cathedrals  uncommon,  number 
of  seven.  And  so  nearly  exactly  in  the  centre 
is  the  great  middle  boss  of  the  transept  (bearing, 
it  seems,  the  figure  of  the  Black  Prince)  that  if 
an  axis  were  let  down  from  it,  and  the  whole 
cathedral  turned  round  upon  it,  the  great  east 
and  west  windows  wonld,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
take  each  other’s  place  ; as,  of  course,  the  north 
and  south  transepts  would.  Another  and  chief 
ebaraoteristio  is  the  perfect  unity  of  style  in  the 
interior  as  it  exists,  marred  only  by  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  the  east  window.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  cathedral  in  England  in  which  yon  can  take 
up  a point  of  view  (viz.,  at  the  east  end)  from 
which  yon  behold  one  style  prevailing  through- 
out, and  that,  too,  the  most  perfect  style,  the 
Decorated.  Salisbury  is  still  more  completely 
of  one  style,  bat  that  is  Early  Eoglish.  The 
supreme  and  most  glorious  characteristic,  how- 
ever, of  our  cathedral  is  its  architectural  har- 
mony, in  which  respect  I doubt  whether  it  can 
be  matched  in  the  world.  The  pillars  and  the 
vaulted  roof  exhibit  to  onr  geze  an  immense  and 
almost  unexampled  multiplication  of  regular  and 
rhythmical  intervals.  Each  of  the  thirty  marble 
pillars  is  subdivided  into  eitteeu  minor,  bnb  still 
massive  flutinga ; 480  in  all,  of  which  half, 
i.e.,  240,  are  visible  at  one  time.  But  it  is 
in  the  vaulted  roof  that  the  most  astonishing 
effect  of  this  kind  is  realised.  The  earlier 
roofs  of  Chichester  and  Hereford  have  simpler; 
and  later  ones,  as  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  show 
what  may  be  done  by  a rich  and  mazy  pattern. 
But  in  the  vault  of  Exeter  the  rhythmical  repe- 
tition of  parts  reaches  its  acme.  Each  of  the 
fifteen  compartments  exhibits  twenty-fonr  facets, 
80  to  speak,  at  a certain  angle  to  each  other. 
Bold  groining  riba  divide  these  facets  from  each 
other,  and  are  themselves  so  moulded  as  to  pre- 
sent each  one  fifteen  different  surfaces,  with  inter- 
vening hollows  to  the  eye.  There  are  therefore 


nearly  60,000  surfaces  in  all,  half  of  them  visible 
at  once,  every  one  rhythmically  placed,  and 
affecting  the  eye  with  an  agreeable  impression 
of  light  and  shade.  It  may  give  a farther  idea 
of  the  elaborate  natnre  of  the  work,  if  I say  that 
these  surfaces  and  monldings,  each  being,  on  an 
average,  12  yards  in  length,  wonld,  if  drawn  ont 
in  line,  extend  more  than  four  miles.  I shall 
conclude  this  lecture  by  instituting,  on  the 
anthority  of  a great  poet  and  profound  lover  of 
Gothic  architecture,  a comparison  between  onr 
cathedral  and  the  most  perfect  known  instance 
of  rhythmical  architecture  in  nature, — the  far- 
famed  Fingal’s  Cave,  in  Staffa.  The  dimensions 
are  nearly  the  same,  onr  cathedral  being  20  ft. 
longer,  of  the  same  breadth,  but  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
lower.  Were  the  cave  ceiled  with  glass,  so  as 
to  reflect  the  waters  which  roll  below,  the 
resemblance  to  our  cathedral,  with  its  fluted 
shafts  and  billowy  roof,  broken  into  thousands 
of  rivulets  and  ripples,  would  be  complete. 
Should  the  comparison  be  deemed  fanoifnl,  I 
would  ask  yon  to  remember  that,  in  the  main,  it 
is  not  mine,  but  Sir  Walter  Scott’s. 

We  may  conclude  this  notice  of  the  arch- 
deacon’s lecture  by  here  noting  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  have  at  length  given  orders  for  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  restoration  at  the 
cathedral.  The  work  begins  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Scott, -who  has  prepared  the  plana.  The 
works  will  extend  over  a year,  but  the  cathedral 
will  not  be  closed. 


BRITISH  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  26th 
instant,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  a tribute  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt,  whose  com- 
munications to  the  society  were  always  full  of 
valuable  information,  and  whose  agreeable  man- 
ner and  pleasing  style  of  composition  lent  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  sahjeots  of  which  he  treated. 

The  Rev.  8.  M.  Mayhew,  F.S.A , exhibited  an 
enormous  collection  of  bronzes,  from  Butler’s 
Wharf,  Bermondsey, — so  nnmerons  as  to  lead  to 
the  oonolosion  that  it  was  the  site  of  a bronze 
factory.  The  chief  articles  were  eocleaiaatioal, 
and  some  domestic;  sneh  as  pins,  wire,  a 
gypaire  mouth,  reliquary,  scourge,  missal-olasp, 
steelyards,  scale-beams,  spurs,  fish-hooks  (or 
email  harpoons),  sail-needles,  a gimlet,  a morris- 
dancer’s  bell,  keys,  knife-handles, — some  of 
which  are  gilt  and  engraved. 

Mr.Watling  exhibited  drawings  of  Roman  flue- 
tiles,  with  set  patterns  on  them,  found  at  Scon- 
ham,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Phene  read  a paper  on  the  pottery 
found  in  tnmuli  in  Scotland,  chiefly  on  the  site 
of  Berigonium,  from  which,  and  from  Jedburgh, 
he  exhibited  e.xamples. 

Mr.  J.  Blaahill  produced  a drawing  and  brief 
description  of  the  Roman  pavement  just  now 
discovered  under  No.  27,  Mark-lane.  He  stated 
that  it  was  8 ft.  beneath  the  surface,  is  of  com- 
mon red  fcessercc,  and  is  very  uneven  on  the 
surface.  Several  pieces  of  Samian  and  other 
pottery  bad  been  found,  and  sold  to  visitors. 

Other  exhibitions  having  been  made,  it  was 
annouDoed  that  the  Conncil  had  resolved  to  com- 
municate with  the  French  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
Dax,  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  onr  last ; 
whereupon  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black, 
F.S.A.,  and  carried, — 

•'  That  the  members  of  this  association  cordially  approve 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Council  to  intercede  wiih  the 
public  aaihoriuea  in  France  on  behalf  of  the  ancient 
fortilicatioDS  of  the  town  of  Dax,  and  earneatlj  hope 
that  they  may  be  spared  from  destruction,  in  accordance 
niih  the  public  voice  of  men  of  learning  and  science  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere." 


BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

The  annual  meeting  connected  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  nave  of  this  cathedral  has  taken 
place. 

The  completion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  together 
with  the  western  towers  (carrying  the  latter  np 
to  their  full  height),  would  require  about  50, OOOL 
To  build  the  nave  and  aisles  and  lower  portions 
of  the  towers,  with  western  entrance,  the  outlay 
would  be  about  40,0001.  Of  this,  subscriptions 
have  been  received  and  promised,  amounting  to 
23,600i. ; and,  on  the  work  already  done,  the 
autn  of  18,4001.  has  been  spent.  The  nave  will 
have  a length  of  117  fc.,  with  a width  of  80  fo. ; 
and,  when  furnished  with  its  north  and  south- 


western towers,  130  ft.  high,  and  west  entrance, 
and  brought  into  connexion  with  the  original  clois- 
ters on  the  south  side,  the  fabric  will  be  handed 
to  the  future  as  a grand  historical  monument. 
At  the  service  within  the  building,  Dr.  Fraser, 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  preached  from  the  text, 
“ Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness.”  The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Wait, 
the  hon.  secretary,  who  referred  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  church,  especially  with  reference 
to  cathedral  institutions.  There  was  great  cause, 
he  said,  for  hopefulness  : the  present  gathering, 
the  great  nndertaking  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, the  kindly  presidency  and  visit  of  their 
friend  in  the  chair,  were  all  matters  hopsfnl 
and  encouraging.  The  offertory  for  the  restora- 
tion fund  yielded  1131.,  and  subscriptions  be- 
sides were  handed  in. 


THE  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM:. 

The  Birmingham  Queen’s  Hospital  Extension 
movement  has  advanced  to  a practical  stage. 
The  designs  for  the  new  bnildings  have  been  on 
view  to  the  public  in  the  Board-room  of  the 
Hospital.  The  plane  exhibited  have  not  yet  been 
finally  adopted  by  the  Hospital  Extension  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  twenty-two  members, 
equal  numbers  belongicg  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital 
Board  and  to  the  Working  Men’s  Committee. 
Meanwhile,  the  fund  is  growing.  The  one  thing 
needed  now,  says  the  local  Post,  is  that  all  the 
factories  and  workshops  should  join  the  organisa- 
tion. A similar  movement  has  been  started  in 
Wolverhampton. 


DEFECTIVE  LADDERS  AND  SCAFFOLDS. 

Sib, — The  other  day  I had  occasion  to  pass  through  one- 
of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  City,  and  at  a lioaae 
undergoing  repair  there  was  a ladder  (about  60  rounds), 
on  which  a man  was  standing  painting  the  cornice.  The 
dilapidated  state  of  the  ladder  attracted  my  attention,  so- 
that  I felt  sure  it  was  quite  unfit  for  use. 

We  are  all  aware  Government  aarveyors  are  appointed 
for  the  inspection  of  factories,  which  is  a great  boon  for 
the  people  employed  in  the  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. I think  if  we  had  surveyors  to  inspect  ladders, 
and  seallbldiog  we  should  find  numbers  now  in  general 
nse  which  are  most  unsafe  for  men  to  work  upon  ; and  at 
these  times,  while  work  is  scarce,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
men  to  think  for  themselves  whether  the  sciffolding 
erected  is  safe  or  not,  and  they  therefore  are  obliged  to 
work  in  danger  of  losing  their  Jives,  or  having  their  bonea- 
broken,  whereby  they  are  maimed  for  life. 

I hope.  Sir,  you  will,  be  induced  to  use  your  powerful 
pen  to  urge  on  the  Legislature  the  neceasity  of  some  pro- 
tection (similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  factory  operatives/ 
for  this  much-exposed  and  valuable  class  of  mechanics, 
viz.,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  labourers. 

An  Obsbbvee. 


THE  ACTION  OF  FROST  UPON  IRON. 

A SUBJECT  which  we  have  repeatedly  and  very^ 
recently  treated  in  these  columns, — the  action  of 
intense  frost  upon  the  different  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  used  in  oonstruotion, — came  up  not  long 
ago  in  the  shape  of  some  praotioal  experiments 
made  by  members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientifia 
Society  of  Manchester.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  its  gravity  and  importance,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  it.  The  numerous  and 
inorea-ing  class  of  fatal  accidents  which  are 
caused  by  the  fracture  of  a wheel  or  a spring  on 
a railway-carriage  during  frosty  weather  seema 
to  have  originated  the  disenssion  among  our 
Lancashire  friends  — for,  after  all,  it  has 
amounted  to  no  more.  But  we  need  hardly 
explain  to  professional  readers  that  railway 
accidents  are  not  alone  those  which  are  due  tor 
the  fracture  of  iron.  By  many  thoughtful  archi- 
tects the  present  indiscriminate  introduction  of 
iron  girders,  tie-rods,  and  braces  into  buildings 
otherwise  composed  of  brick  or  stone,  may 
sooner  or  later  tell  on  the  stability  of  the  varions 
structares  to  which  the  composite  materials 
have  been  applied.  It  is  a singular  fact,  more- 
over, that  while  we  have  postulated  our  formal® 
OD  the  numerous  questions  of  deflexion,  tension, 
and  torsion  of  iron  beams  of  different  sections, 
with  scientific  precision, — given  a certain  quality/ 
of  iron, — we  have  as  yet  no  absolutely  accurate 
test  of  quality  which  is  the  true  basis  of  th© 
equation. 

And  as  to  the  influences  of  different  tempera- 
tures, under  given  circumstances,  upon  different 
qualities  of  iron,  we  are  destitute,  or  nearly  so, 
of  any  sort  of  reliable  data.  Any  commoQ- 
blacksmith  or  any  fitter-up  of  iron  railings 
knows,  from  early  experience,  qnito  well, 
that  a bar  either  of  malleable  iron  or  cast 
iron, — particularly  the  latter, — may  be  fraotnred 
(that  is  to  say, broken  in  two  or  more  pieces, across 
an  anvil,  for  instance)  much  more  easily  in  frosty 
weather  than  in  warm  weather.  But,  according 
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;o  some  higher  scientific  authorities,  changes  of  I of  the  smithy  in  order  that  its  temperature  might 
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sempprature  have  no  influence  upon  iron  at  all 
3ir  William  Fairbairn,  amongst  others,  bolds 
;ho  opinion  that  temperature  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  strength  of  malleable  iron, — an 
jpinion  which  is  based,  in  his  case,  on  the  results 
jf  a most  elaborate  aeries  of  experiments.  Again, 
ihe  common  experience  of  railway  companies 
indonbtedlygoes  to  prove  thatthe  tires  of  wheels, 
ihe  springs,  the  couplings,  and  even  the  chains, 
ire  more  liable  to  fraoiure  in  winter  than  in 
summer;  and  it  is  a well-known  fact  to  any 
average  engineer  that  delicate  machinery,  when 
sxposed  to  atmospheric  variations,  is  more  liable 
to  break  down  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
Iq  the  teeth  of  this,  however,  Professor  Joule 
tells  us  very  plainly  that  the  common  belief  of 
iron  and  stsel  getting  into  a brittle  state  at  low 
temperatures  was  simply  an  idle  pretence  set  up 
to  excuse  certain  railway  companies  for  neglect 
of  their  plant,  in  defiance  of  all  that  is  known  of 
the  properties  of  metals  ! Oar  eveiy-day  expe- 
rience shows  that  coroners  and  juries  have 
greater  difflonlty  in  deciding  this  very  point; 
for,  of  course,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
fracture  of  a wheel-tire  or  a conpling,  the  origin 
of  a frightful  accident,  involving  loss  of  life  and 
serious  personal  injury,  and,  by  consequence,  a 
heavy  liability  iu  damages,  was  entirely  due  to 
the  action  of  frost,  then  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility and  compsnsation  must  be  put  out  of 
couit. 

There  ought,  we  have  often  thought,  to  be 
Bomelimit  set  to  these  vague  theories  oftempera- 
tuio  and  atmospheric  influences  by  which  juries 
are  misled.  It  is  simply  a question  of  degree. 


become  assimilated  to  that  of  the  workshop,  the 
bar  was  again  placed  on  the  anvil,  and  struck 
with  the  same  hammer  wielded  by  the  same 
striker  as  before.  Fourteen  blows  were  now 
given  without  effect,  beyond  bending  the  bar 
about  2 in.,  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  showed 
no  signs  of  fracture.  Picoesof  boiler-plate  were 
similarly  tested,  and  with  practically  the  same 
results.  It  was  observed  that  the  pieces  of  plate 
broken  in  a frosted  state  by  a single  blow  pre- 
sented a sharp,  crystalline  fracture  ; while  those 
pieces  broken  by  a succession  of  blows,  after 
being  slightly  warmed,  showed  a good  fibrous 
structure.  All  these  experiments,  it  will  be  seen, 
go  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  Mr.  Brookbank 
was  led  to  even  at  the  outset  of  his  investiga- 
tions. 

Professor  Joule,  D.C.L  , F.R.S.,  &c.,-jQ  giving 
an  account  of  his  experiments,  began  by 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  breaking  of  railway 
tires  in  winter  was  owing  to  the  aotion  of  frost 
on  the  metal  of  which  they  were  composed.  The 
common-sense  explanation  of  such  accidents  was 
that  the  ground  bciug  harder  than  usual  during 
frosty  weather,  the  metal  brought  iuto  contact 
with  it  was  more  severely  tried  than  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  That  iron  and  steel  became 
brittle  at  a low  temperature  was  a mere  pretence 
set  up  to  excuse  oerta'n  railway  companies,  in 
defiance  of  all  that  was  known  of  the  properties 
of  metals,  as  well  as  of  the  experience  of  every- 
day life.  One  would  expect,  after  such  a preface, 
to  find  a record  of  experiments  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  the  most  exact 


We  quite  agree  with  a writer  iu  the  Scotsman, 
who  gives  an  able  resumd  of  the  papers,  that 
“ it  is  scarcely  creditable  to  this  age,  which, 
among  other  things,  is  remarkable  for  minnte 
scientific  investigations,  that  each  diversity  of 
opin-on  is  possible  regarding  the  properties  of 
substances  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts  as  iron 
and  steel.  It  appears  to  be  the  old  story  of 
what  is  everybody’s  business  becoming  nobody’s 
business,  and  we  cannot  hope  that  the  question 
at  issue  will  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  until 
investigation  is  undertaken  byeither  the  Govern- 
ment or  one  of  our  leading  scientific  societies.” 

Shall  we  also  suggest  that  observations  of  a 
kindred  nature  should  be  extensively  made  by 
architects  and  builders  ? 


THE  CEMETERY  OF  STAGLIENO,  NEAR 
GENOA. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Dr.  Gairduer  read  a commuoi- 
cation  from  Mr.  Charles  Heath  Wilson  on  the 
Cemetery  of  Staglieno,  near  Genoa,  its  architec- 
ture and  monuments.  Mr.  Wilson’s  communi- 
cation, after  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
carelessness  and  indeceno7  which  formerly 
characterised  the  method  of  interment  used  in 
Italy  generally,  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Catnpo  Santo  at  Staglieno.  The  design  of 
the  cemetery  is  by  the  city  architect.  Professor 
Rizzasco.  A large  portion  of  the  ground  pur- 
chased, which  extended  to  60,000  square  metres, 
was  rocky  hill-side,  the  lower  level  portion  being 
bounded  by  the  Bisagno  torrent.  The  bill-side 
was  terraced,  and  the  material  removed  was 


appliances;  and  it  is  disappointing  to  learn  that 
Can  a coupling  or  a chain  stand  as  much  tension  I the  Professor’s  researches  on  this  important 
during  a severe  frost  in  January  (let  us  say  at  t question  did  not  get  beyond  the  breaking  of  a ! need  in_  levelhng  the  lower  portion.  It  was 
20°  Fahrenheit),  as  it  will  during  a hot  son  iu  I dozen  darning-needles,  a few  cast-iron  garden  j opened  in  1851,  aud  extended  to  812  fc.  iu 
July  (say  80°  in  the  shade)  ? That  is  the  ! nails,  aud  some  pieces  of  wire.  He  found  that ; length  and  681  fc.  in  width.  The  central  level 
question.  Any  common  mechanic  will  at  once  ' sir  needles  broke,  in  a temperature  of  55°  F.,  j space  is  surrounded  on  the  front  next  the  torrent 
answer  in  a moment,  “ Certainly  not ! ” But  I under  an  average  transverse  strain  of  58i  ounces  ; | by  magnificent  arcaded  porticos,  about  18  fc. 
then,  if  such  high  scientific  men  as  Sir  William  , while,  at  a temperature  of  12°  F,,  six  similar  1 high  internally,  and  14  fc.  8^  in.  wide.  Along 
Fairbairn,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  experi- ' needles  required  an  average  strain  of  59  5-6th8  these  arcades  are  niches  and  piers  for  large  aud 
ence,  reply  to  the  question  in  a directly  contrary  [ ounces  to  break  them.  The  test  was  applied  by  | small  monuments.  T he  arcades  are  single  along 
manner,  what  is  a poor  jury  to  do  ? However,  laying  each  needle  on  props  2J  in.  apart,  attach- ; the  front,  double  on  the  flanks,^  and  quadruple 

not  to  prolong  the  argument  at  present,  we  will  [ ing  a spring  weighing-machine  to  the  centre,  and  1 along  the  rear,  on  the  mountain-side.  Thewhole 

proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Lancashire  palling  until  the  needle  broke— certainly  a very  ’ ground  is  honeycombed  with  graves  and  vaults, 
experiments,  premising  only  that  advantage  was  ! clumsy  and  unsoientifie  experiment.  The  garden  ; aud  the  walls  of  the  arcades  in  many  places 
taken  of  the  intense  frost  which  prevailed  at  the  j nails  were  tested  by  being  laid  on  props  and  contain  shelves  for  bodies.  The  staircases  on 

beginning  of  the  year  to  subject  the  metal  under  having  a hammer  dropped  upon  them  from  a the  hill-side  are  also  made  available  as  barial- 

■ " • .....  measured  height.  The  collective  result  is  stated  places.  The  architectural  effect  of  the  whole  is 

to  he  that  the  blows  required  to  break  twenty  magnificent.  The  cost  of  such  a work  rnust  have 
warm  nails  broke  only  twenty-one  cold  ones.  The  ' been  great,  and  about  one-third  remains  to  be 
only  other  experiment  mentioned  by  the  Professor  , finished ; yet  already  1,000,000  francs  of  clear 
was  conducted  iu  this  way : — Wires  of  steel  and  profit  havo  beea  made  by  the  municipality. 


various  forms  to  the  requisite  tests. 

Mr.  William  Brookbank,  F.G.B.,  reported  that 
he  began  his  inquiry  by  having  some  bars  of 
cast-iron  of  the  best  quality  prepared,  so  as  to 
ensure  uniformity  of  size  and  strength.  These 
bars  he  subjected  singly,  at  various  degrees  of 
temperature,  to  atransverae  strain,  by  supporting 
the  ends  and  applying  a weight  in  the  centre. 
The  results  showed  a gradual  and  considerable 
decrease  of  strength  in  the  bars  as  their  tem- 
perature was  reduced  below  the  freezing-point, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  elasticity  of  the 
metal  showed  a marked  falling  off.  Mr.  Brook- 
bank tabulated  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
this  iostaoee,  and  a glance  at  the  figures  suffloes 
to  show  that  his  conclusion  was  irresistible — 
namely,  that  the  strength  of  cast-iron  is  very 
materially  lesaeTled  by  severe  cold.  While 
arranging  for  hia  experiments,  he  ascertained 
that  in  ” the  general  opinion  ” of  ironfounders, 
pig-iron  fractures  much  more  easily  in  frost 
than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  that  the 
breakages  of  castings  are  most  frequent  in 
cold  weather.  He  also  learned  that  in 
rolling-mills,  and  particularly  where  chilled 
rolls  are  employed,  especial  care  has  to  be  used 
in  frosty  weather  to  warm  the  rolls  before  using 
them,  and  when  in  use  to  keep  them  protected 
from  the  cold  air.  A Middlesbrough  firm  had 
informed  him  that  the  cast-iron  wheels  of  the 
chaldron  wagons  on  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  broke  very  frequently  iu  frosty 
weather.  Coming  to  wrought  iron,  he  slid  he 
found  that  neither  by  tension  nor  by  torsion 
could  any  true  result  bo  arrived  at,  as  the  metal 
almost  immediately  became  heated  under  the 
strain.  He  next  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  sudden 
impact,  and  was  successful  iu  obtaining  what  he 
believed  to  be  decisive  results.  A bar  of  round 
iron,  1^  iu.  diameter,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
which  was  taken  from  an  outside  yard  where  it 
had  lain  for  a week  exposed  to  intense  frost,  was 
held  over  a smith’s  anvil,  and  struck  with  a 
12  lb.  hammer.  At  the  first  blow,  a piece  4 in. 
long  was  broken  clean  off,  leaving  a sharp, 
crystalline  fracture.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment  was  26°.  The 
same  bar  was  theu  pub  into  the  mouth  of  a fur- 
nace, and  slightly  warmed  to  dri76  the  frost  out 
of  it.  After  bciog  laid  for  some  time  on  the  floor 


iron  were  stretched  upon  a table,  so  that  a por- 
tion of  fheir  length  was  immersed  in  a freezing 
mixture.  On  applying  a breakiog  strain,  it  was 
found  that  the  wires  in  every  case  broke  outside 
the  mixture,  “ showing  that  it  was  weaker  at 
50°  F.  than  at  about  12’  P.”  It  would  nob  be 
difficult  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  this  experi- 
ment. The  merest  novice  in  science  knows 
enough  of  the  heat-conduotiag  properties  of  iron 
to  enable  him  to  see  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
a piece  of  wire  to  a temperature  of  12“  inside  a 
vessel,  while  the  temperature  of  the  portion  of 
the  same  wire  immediately  outside  was  50° ; and 
this  leaves  out  of  account  altogether  the  heat 
generated  in  the  wdre  immediately  on  the  appU 
cation  of  a strain.  The  “general  conclusion 
at  which  the  Professor  arrives  is  this,  and  he 
sets  it  down  without  any  sorb  of  qualification  : — 
“ Frost  does  nob  make  either  iron  (cast  or 
wrought)  or  steel  brittle;  and  accidents  arise 
from  the  neglect  of  railway  companies  to  submit 
wheels,  axles,  and  all  other  parts  of  their  rolling- 
stock  to  a practical  and  sufficient  test  before 
using  them.” 

Another  series  of  experiments  were  reported 
by  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  F.C.S.,  &o-,  but  these  were 
extremely  limited  in  range,  and  on  such  a puny 
scale,  that  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  rank 
higher  than  Professor  Joule’s  neecl'e  and  nail 
tests.  Mr.  Spence  confined  his  attention  to 
breaking  square  bars  of  cast-iron  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Six  bai’S  were  tested  at  60°  Fahr, 
and  six  at  zero,  each  bar  beinglaid  ou  props  9 in. 
apart,  and  having  a scale  suspsnded  from  its 
centre,  into  which  weights  were  placed  cue  after 
another  until  the  bar  gave  way.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  experimsnb  hears  a close 
resemblance  to  one  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Brook- 
bank; but  the  results  are  the  very  opposite  of 
those  obbaiued  by  that  geotleman.  Mr.  Spence 
stated  that  the  average  breaking  weight  of  the 
six  bars  he  tested  at  60'  was  4 cwb.  4 lb.,  while 
that  of  the  six  bars  tested  at  zero  was  4 owt. 
20  Ih.,  showing  au  increase  of  strength  from  the 
reduction  of  temperature  equal  to  3 5 per  cent. 


This  would  not  have  been  the  case  under  a more 
cheese-paring  policy,  as  it  is  the  very  beauty  of 
the  cemetery  that  makes  it  so  popular  that  all 
classes  buy  graves.  The  cemetery,  when  finished, 
will  cost  5,000,000  francs ; but  when  all  the 
vaults  are  sold,  a large  profit  will  accrue  to  the 
municipality.  The  paper  concluded  by  stating 
that,  although  only  opened  nineteen  years  ago, 
the  cemetery  conbaius  four  or  five  times  as  many 
monuments  as  St.  Paul’s,  London,  all  erected  by 
private  munificence. 

A discussion  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Professor  Gairdner  said  that  the  only 
remark  he  had  to  make  was  to  streogthen  the 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Wilson’s  paper  seemed 
bo  point,  that  in  large  places,  sneh  as  Glasgow, 
it  was  a clear  duty  for  the  mauioipaliby  to  re- 
move this  matter  out  of  the  domain  of  private 
enterprise,  and  deal  with  it  in  the  large  and 
liberal  spirit  which  it  demanded  as  a matter  of 
pablio  taste  and  rcathetics  ; and,  what  was  of  far 
greater  consequence,  as  a matter  of  decency  and 
pablio  health.  In  Glasgow  they  had  checked 
the  worst  abuses  — the  most  offensive  and 
abominable  pit  burials  ; they  had  shut  up  some 
of  the  intramural  cemeteries  ; but  the  difficulty 
of  going  further  arose  from  the  fact  that  every 
single  bit  of  ground  shut  up  simply  raised  the 
price  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  iuterment 
for  the  poor.  Among  the  14,000  deaths  occurriug 
annually  a large  proportion  were  those  of  the 
poor  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  every  diffi- 
culty pub  in  the  way  was  simply  making  it 
more  impossible  for  the  poor  to  bury  their  dead 
with  anything  like  comfort  and  decency,  and 
making  burial  break  the  back  of  the  poor  man. 
There  was  no  way  out  of  it  except  for  the 
municipalicy  to  constitute  themselves  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  whole  matter  of  burial.  He 
held  that  the  municipality  should  liberally  assist 
in  the  removal  of  the  dead.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  pablio  we  removed  our  burial-grounds  ou 
of  town,  and  therefore  the  pablio  ^onld  pay 
to  the  individual  poor  man  the  difference  of 
expense. 
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SHAK8PEAEE  ; A NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  their  Rooms 
in  Conduit-street,  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  delivered 
an  address  under  the  heading  “ For  and  Against 
Shakspearo.”  Mr.  Godwin  presided  ; and  the 
gallery  was  very  folly  attended,  including  Mr. 
Angiolo  Selous,  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  Dr.  Hyde 
Clark,  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Henry  Slous, 
Dr.  Heinetnann,  Mr.  Walter  Fawcett,  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  and  many  others 
interested  in  literature  and  the  stage.  Dr.  Doran 
reviewed  and  disposed  of  the  objections  taken 
by  Dryden,  and  the  injury  done  to  Shakspeare’s 
play  by  Cibber  and  others,  and  then  with  great 
eloquence  set  forth  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  the 
effect  of  his  writings,  and  his  claims  on  tho 
gratitude  of  the  world.  It  was  a very  re- 
markable discourse,  delivered  extempore,  and 
elicited  the  loudest  plaudits.  Some  of  the  points 
raised  were  afterwards  diacussed,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  effect  of  Shakspeare’s  writings 
on  the  literature  of  Germany. 

The  Chairman,  in  hia  closing  remarks,  urged 
the  want  of  a National  Theatre  not  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  temporary  predominant  taste  of 
the  public,  and  showed  the  present  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  actors.  He  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a theatre  snhaidized  by  the  Government 
or  by  a public  subscription,  wherein  plays  of  the 
highest  character  should  be  performed,  and  which 
should  serve  as  a school  for  actors. 


"FOR  AND  AGAINST  SHAKSPEARE." 

Sir, — Under  this  title,  I read  in  the  Obs«Ter 
of  last  Sunday,  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  addressed  a 
full  meeting  of  tho  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  on  Thursday  evening 
last,  at  their  Rooms  in  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  presiding,  and  the  very 
brief  notice  of  tho  proceedings  is  terminated 
by  the  information,  that  " the  chairman,  in  his 
closing  remarks,  urged  the  want  of  a National 
Theatre,  not  wholly  controlled  by  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  public.”  Feeling  so  in- 
tensely as  I do  on  this  subject,  I hunted  the 
papers  over  for  a leading  article,  or  some  strong 
editorial  endorsement  of  this  important  opinion; 
but  neither  in  the  Observer,  nor  any  other 
journal  that  I have  seen,  has  there  been  any, 
the  faintest  echo  of  a chord  which  shonld,  I 
humbly  think,  have  reverberated  through  the 
public  press,  which  so  constantly  professes  its 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  so 
frequently  indulges  in  too  truthful  lamentations 
over  the  decline  of  the  English  drama. 

Upon  this  hint  I apeak.  If  that  admiration 
be  genuine,  if  that  lamentation  be  sincere, — and  it 
would  be  an  offence  to  doubt  it, — considering  the 
intellect,  education,  aud  general  ability  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  “ fourth  estate,”  I adjure 
it  in  the  names  of  England  and  Shakspeare — 
names  indissolubly  connected,  and  almost 
equally  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  proud 
of  their  country  and  its  literature, — to  exert  its 
power  and  influence  in  the  cause  of  that  glorious 
drama  which,  though  it  can  never  be  destroyed, 
is  at  present  “ a sealed  book  ” to  the  rising 
generation.  I was  out  of  town,  and  not  aware  of 
the  meeting;  I am  therefore  ignorant  of  the 
precise  words  which  may  have  been  need  by 
the  chairman ; but  if  not  reported  verbatim, 
their  sense  was,  doubtless,  to  the  same  effect, 
viz.,  "the  want  of  a National  Theatre,  not 
wholly  controlled  by  the  predominav,t  taste  of  the 
public." 

That  is  actually  the  want  of  a mnch  larger 
portion  of  the  publio  than  I believe  is  generally 
BDspected, — the  want  of  thousands,  I may  say, 
in  London  alone,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  enter  a 
theatre,  and  of  more  thousands  who  do  so  to 
pass  away  an  idle  hour,  to  accompany  a country 
cousin  or  a foreign  visitor,  or  to  gratify  their 
children  during  the  holidays.  Let  us  grant  that 
the  predominant  taste  of  the  publio  is  for  “ sen- 
sational drama”  and  burlesque, — aud  the  truth 
of  the  axiom  " that  those  who  live  to  please 
must  please  to  live,” — are  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  such  entertainments  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  theatre  altogether,  because  every  stage  in  the 
metropolis  is  devoted  to  performances  which  they 
do  not  Cire  to  witness  ? 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  class  of  compositions  which 
evidently  possesses  considerable  attraction  for 
the  general  publio ; and  I unhesitatingly  avow 
that  I enjoy  a really  good  sensational  drama, 


admirably  acted,  as  I have  often  seen  it,  as 
much  as  any  one.  My  natural  inability  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  prevailing  style  of 
burlesque  does  not  induce  me  to  propose  that  its 
admirers  should  be  deprived  of  that  which 
amuses  them.  All  I,  in  common  with  that  large 
portion  of  the  play-going  publio  I have  men- 
tioned, urgently  desire,  is  the  assured  existence 
of  a theatre  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  our 
unrivalled  dramatic  authors  should  be  constantly 
and  worthily  represented,  where — 

" Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn," 

should  be  nttered  by  actors  who  can  feel  and 
express  them  to  an  audience  " fi^”  however 
‘‘  few,”  without  the  fear  that  their  salaries  will 
not  be  forthcoming  on  the  following  Saturday, 
and  that  the  manager,  disheartened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  empty  benches,  will  change  the  bill, 
discharge  a company  he  has  jobbed  at  a week’s 
notice,  and  endeavour  to  outrival  his  com- 
petitors by  pandering  to  the  predominant  taste 
of  the  pnblio. 

That  the  lessee  of  a theatre  heavily  rented, 
with  a heap  of  other  liabilities  on  his  shoulders 
which  he  cannot  shuffle  off,  in  addition  to  the 
salaries,  which  must  be  duly  paid  every  Saturday, 
should,  in  the  presence  of  nightly  loss,  disem- 
barrass himself  of  such  weekly  pressure  as  he 
can,  without  actual  dishonesty,  escape,  however 
distressing  it  may  be  to  others,  must  be  ex- 
pected, while  human  natnre  is  human  nature; 
but  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  are  more 
theatres  in  London  than  ever  before  were  known, 
and  others  in  course  of  erection, — all  privileged 
to  perform  any  description  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, and  nearly  all  devoted  to  such  as  they 
consider  in  accordance  with  "the  predominant 
taste”  aforesaid, — is  it  not  a just  cause  of  com- 
plaint ? — is  it  not,  in  fact,  a national  disgrace, 
that  there  should  not  be  one  in  the  vast  metro- 
polis, where  those  who  oan  still  enjoy  the  most 
sublime  poetry,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  aud  “the 
pure  well  of  English  nndefiled,”  may  resort  for 
an  evening’s  rational  and  intellectual  amusement 
afforded  by  a creditable  representation  of  the 
masterpieces  of  our  unrivalled  British  drama- 
tists P 

Is  it  not  a still  greater  opprobrinm  to  ns  as  a 
nation,  possessing  such  art-treasures,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  pi'oud  of  them,  that  persons  of  high 
rank  and  men  of  large  fortune  can  be  found  to 
support  establishments  tho  performances  and 
performers  at  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise, 
and  that  not  one  English  nobleman,  not  one 
English  merchant  prince,  steps  forward  to  lend  a 
hand  to  raise  the  drama  from  the  duet  and 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  gradually  fallen,  until 
it  is  actually  unknown  to  the  rising  generation, 
who  become  naturally  inoculated  with  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  publio  ? 

Hearken  to  the  ontcry  for  education  ! — com- 
pulsory education  ! Parliament  is  stormed.  The 
existence  of  Government  is  threatened,  so  urgent 
is  the  demand,  so  vociferous  are  its  supporters. 
Acts  are  passed,  boards  are  formed,  schools  are 
multiplied  ; but  no  senator,  no  minister,  appears 
to  have  reflected  that  a theatre  devoted  to  the 
highest  order  of  dramatic  composition,  con- 
ducted as  Buoh  a theatre  should  be,  is  one  of  the 
finest  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  manners  and 
morals,  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  as  well  as 
entertaining  knowledge,  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  for  attuning  the  year  to  eloquence  and 
insensibly  inculcating  a taste  for  all  that  is  grand 
in  art  and  ennobling  in  nature,  which  happily 
might,  BO  encouraged,  become  the  predominant 
one  of  the  British  public. 

I could  talk  " upon  this  theme  until  mine 
eyelids  would  no  longer  wag ; ” but  length 
of  argument  would  only  weary  without  oon- 
vinoing  those  who  cannot  at  once  see  the  case 
in  the  same  light  that  I do,  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  as  regards  the  numbers  who  do.  A 
subvention,  as  in  other  countries,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
for  from  any  English  Government ; but  from 
public  spirit,  roused  by  the  public  press,  there  is 
nothing  that  need  be  despaired  of ; and  if  the 
feeble  voice  of  one  who  has  ardently  loved,  and 
honestly  endeavoured  to  promote  what  he  con- 
sidered the  true  interests  of  the  stage  to  the 
extent  of  his  humble  ability  for  fifty  years, 
should  be  fortunately  listened  to  by  those  who 
have  the  power  to  effect  the  object  so  earnestly 
advocated  by  the  chairman  of  last  Thursday’s 
meeting,  and,  as  I learn  from  persons  present,  so 
enthusiastically  responded  to  by  his  hearers, 
there  may  be  yet  a chance  for  the  resuscitation 
of  our  national  drama,  and  the  permanent  exist- 
ence in  Loudon  of  a truly  English  theatre. 

J.  R.  Pl.\nchk. 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  RUIN  OP  THE 
"WAKBHURST  TREE,”  CALLED  THE 
"ADMIRAL’S  FLAG.” 


This  remarkable  tree  was  broken  on  the  night  of 
December  2l8t,  1870,  hy  a strong  gale  from  the  south 
coast.  Many  of  oar  readers,  sojourners  or  travellers  in 
Sussex,  will  regret  the  loss  of  a curious  landmark  pointing 
out  the  fine  Elizabethan  house,  Wakehurst. 

Oh'!  Wakehurst  woods  are  fair  to  see. 

And  Wakehnrat  woods  are  dear  to  me; 

How  often  from  my  casement  nigh 
I’ve  watched  yon  flag-tree  waving  high  ! 

But  late  fierce  winds  from  distant  main 
Have  cleft  onr  cherish’d  tree  in  twain  ; 

Oh,  cruel  winds  from  far-off  sea  ! 

Ye  might  have  spared  our  " Wakehurst  tree  ! 

Pair  Tree  ! tho  country's  pride  ; full  high 
Thy  " Flag”  was  reared  tow’rd  tho  sky  : 

A landmark  true  ; but  wind-torn  now, 

Low  lies  the  Admiral’s  honoured  bough ! 

Oh,  noble  Pine  ! we  long  shall  mnnrn 
Thy  beauty  marred,  thy  Flag-staff  torn. 

And  long  thy  brother  pines  make  moan 
For  thee,  in  wailing  monotone. 

Methinks  I hear  them  sighing  thus : 

" The  glory  of  our  life  is  gone ; 

Our  monarch’s  crown  lies  in  the  dust, 

And  we  are  left  to  weep  alone. 

Oh  ! weary  wind,  that  would  not  spare 
Our  honoured  tree,  known  near  aud  far 
Oh  ! ruthless  blast,  how  could  ye  care 
To  rob  us  of  our  woodland  star  ? 

Back,  dismal  wind,  to  dreary  shore. 

Where  we  may  bear  thy  voice  no  more ; 

None  but  sofc  breeze  from  summer  seas 
Come  e’er  again  to  Wakehurst  trees.” 

P.  OwEX. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  OTTERTON, 
DEVON. 

This  church,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  March  last  year,  was  re-opened  on 
the  29th  of  March,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
new  burial  ground  was  oonseorated  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Lady  Rolle’s  generosity  has 
been  the  sole  means  of  raising  the  fabric. 

The  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  main  walls  of  the  tower,  which, 
being  in  good  condition,  were  not  touched.  The 
body  of  the  church  was  palled  down,  as  it  was 
in  a dilapidated  and  ruinous  stale.  In  the 
chancel  were  some  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Duke  family,  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
reinstated  in  the  new  edifice.  'The  tower  is  in 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  new  chancel 
as  in  the  old  church.  A south-east  angle  turret 
as  well  as  the  new  traceried  windows  in  place  of 
the  old  debased  ones,  have  been  added  to  the 
tower,  the  total  height  of  which  has  been, 
increased.  The  west  end  of  the  nave  projects 
beyond  that  of  the  aisles,  affording  more  space 
for  the  baptistery.  The  ohancel  arch  is  so  de- 
signed as  to  cause  no  obstrcction  to  the  view. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  principally  with 
the  Berryhead  limestone,  which,  being  of  a 
greyish  blue  tint,  contrasts  with  the  warm  colour 
of  the  Ham  Hill  quoins  and  dressings.  Internally 
the  building  is  lined  with  ashlar  stone  from  Beer. 
An  encaustic  tile  pavement,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Maw’s  London  agents,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & 
Sons,  forms  the  floor  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
rerodos,  of  Caen  stone,  embellished  by  Devon- 
shire marble  shafts  and  span,  has  a crocheted 
gablet  in  the  centre  over  the  altar-table,  flanked 
by  qnatrefoil  panels,  containing  the  sculptured 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  Other  sacred 
symbols,  with  inlaid  mosaic,  further  decorate 
this  portion  of  the  design.  The  chancel  seats 
are  of  wainscot,  the  seats  in  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  deal,  the  points  formed  by  an  open  traceried 
arcade,  with  carved  bosses  and  fioiala  to  the 
moulded  bench-ends.  The  roof  is  in  square 
panels,  decorated  with  foliated  paterm,  the 
moulded  wood  cornice  supported  by  a carved 
stone  one.  The  nave  roof  is  of  hammer-beam 
construction.  The  nave  is  seated  with  open 
oak  benches,  with  shaped  solid  ends.  Tho 
aisles  at  the  side  have  three-light  windows. 
Externally,  the  covering  of  the  roofs  is  tiling ; 
the  chancel  has  an  ornamental  tile  ridgs  crest- 
ing. The  tracery  of  the  windows  is  ' 

There  is  a carved  cornice  running 
and  the  full  length  of  the  chancel 
also  repeated  inside.  The  columns  and  ohanoel 
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steps  are  of  polished  Plymonth  marble.  The 
columns  of  the  arcades  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  have  capitals  of  Caen  stone  carved. 
The  treatment  of  the  capitals  is  varied.  Each 
alternate  design  is  of  an  early  and  simple  cha- 
racter, while  the  others  have  figures  introduced 
into  them.  The  corbels  stopping  the  labels  of 
the  arcade  are  carved  in  natural  and  local  types 
of  foliage  at  the  desire  of  Lady  Eolle,  including 
ferns,  the  oak,  ivy,  apple,  hazel,  &o.  j whilst  the 
corbels  supporting  the  springers  of  the  roof  con- 
sist of  life-sized  heads,  chiefly  those  of  apostles, 
virgins,  martyrs,  and  princes  traditionally  con- 
nected with  the  West  of  England.  The  chancel 
arch  is  supported  by  carved  capitals  resting  upon 
polished  marble  columns,  beneath  which  are 
sculptured  angels  of  about  half  life-size,  holding 
in  their  hands  musical  instruments  and  lilies. 
The  cornices  and  capitals  are  all  carved,  and 
each  alternate  panel  is  diapered.  Over  the 
sanotnary  are  sculptured  angels  in  devotional 
attitndes,  and  the  roof  timbers  of  this  part  are  of 
a richer  design  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
chancel.  Altbongh  the  contract  has  been  pushed 
with  despatch  and  rapidity,  the  works  have  been 
freefrora  accident  with  one  unfortunate  exception. 
Mr.  Herbert  Borridge  has  carried  out  the  entire 
works  for  his  father.  The  vicar  says,  “ he  be- 
lieves the  workmen  to  be  the  most  respectable 
set  of  men  that  ever  built  a ohnrcb.”  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  of  London,  and  the 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Burridgo,  of  Exmonth.  The  sub-oontractors  are 
Messrs.  Ormston,  Chelsea,  for  the  hot-water 
apparatus;  and  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Goad,  Phceoix 
Works,  Stonebonse,  for  the  marble.  The  wrought- 
iron  work  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  & Co. ; the  enoanstio  tiles  by  Messrs. 
Maw  5 and  the  clock-faoe  by  Messrs.  E.  Dent  & 
Co.  The  wood  carving  is  by  Mr.  Hurley,  and  the 
communion-table  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  London.  The  stone  carving  and 
the  sonlptnre  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter.  Mr.  Hems  did  the  stone  carving  at  the 
Albert  Musenm,  Exeter,  in  1867,  and  since  then 
we  understand  he  has  been  engaged  in  adorning 
twenty-five  churches.  The  organ  has  been  reno- 
vated by  Mr.  Dicker.  The  total  cost  will  be 
8,OOOJ.,  or  somewhat  more. 

This  is  the  third  church  built  by  the  same  lady 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  her  residence  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  other  two  are  Bilton 
Chnrch,  of  which  Mr.  John  Hayward  was  archi- 
tect; and  Wittycombe, designed  byMr.Ashworth. 
Both  these  were  erected  at  a greater  cost  than 
has  been  that  at  Otterton.  The  clerk  of  works 
employed  at  the  latter  was  Mr.  Thomas  Clout- 
man. 


OLD  TURRET  STAIRS. 

Sir, — Comments  have  been  made  in  yonr 
pages  on  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  stair- 
cases in  our  old  towers,  — that  the  steps  are 
mnch  worn.  This,  no  doubt,  is  often  the  case, 
and  all  I wish  to  say  upon  the  subject  is  this, — | 
that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  to  repair 
such  wear  and  tear  from  hobnailed  shoes  is  to 
cover  the  stone  steps  with  fall  1-in.  elm  treads 
and  risers.  I know  two  staircases  in  Gloucester- 
shire which  were  so  treated  more  than  100  years 
ago,  and  though  much  used,  they  are  still  sound 
and  good.  It  is  well  known  that  a wooden  floor 
will  last  much  longer  than  one  of  stone  or 
bricks.  H.  T.  Ellacombe.  ; 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTUEA.L 
SOCIETY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  has  been 
held  at  the  College  Hall ; the  Earl  of  Devon  pre- 
siding. The  hon.  secretary  (the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Fnlford)  read  the  quarterly  report.  The  report 
detailed  the  steps  taken  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  contemplated  cathedral  restora- 
tion, especially  with  reference  to  the  efforts 
made  to  induce  the  dean  and  chapter  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  to  retain,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, the  screen  between  the  choir  and  nave. 
In  consequence  of  a letter  from  the  dean,  which 
appeared  in  the  Exeter  Gazette,  in  December  last, 
complaining  of  au  “ offensive  ” expression  in  a 
report  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  society,  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  cathedral  body,  a 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  dean  and 
the  committee,  which  was  embodied  in  the  report. 
As  to  the  screen,  the  chairman  said  while  he 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it  pierced, 
he  thought  the  proposal  to  consult  another 
architect  could  not  be  entertained,  unless  it 
emanated  from  Mr.  Scott  himself. 


Prebendary  Barnes  said  Mr.  Scott  based  the 
retention  of  the  screen  on  the  ground  of  its 
necessity  to  the  stability  of  the  fabidc. 

Mr.  Fulford  said  it  was  not  so  stated  in  bis 
report. 

Canon  Cook  said  Mr.  Scott  based  the  retention 
on  the  arobiteotural  features  of  the  building. 
The  question  both  of  removing  the  screen  and 
also  of  raising  it  was  submitted  to  him.  The 
chapter  would  undertake  a greater  responsibility 
in  removing  the  screen  than  in  retaining  it. 
Nothing  would  be  done  in  the  contemplated 
restoration  which  would  prevent  the  piercing  of 
the  screen  at  some  future  time. 


STEAM  FIRE  ENGINES. 

A LITTLE  fight  has  been  going  on  before  the 
Fire  Engine  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Preston.  The  question  was  the  relative  worth 
of  the  steam  fire  engines  of  Messrs,  Sband  & 
Mason,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  on  the  other,  and  this  has  at  last  been  de- 
cided by  the  Corporation  sub-committee, infavour 
of  Messrs.  Shand  & Mason’s.  The  sub-committee 
met  at  the  Preston  Town-hall  on  Monday,  the 
17th,  and  consisted  of  Councillor  Benson,  chair- 
man ; Aldermen  John  James  Myres  and  Raweliffe, 
Councillors  Hallmark  & Hayhurst.  The  reports 
of  six  practical  engineers  had  been  printed,  and 
the  perusal  of  them  seems  to  have  convinced  the 
sub-committee  of  the  superiority  of  Messrs. 
Shand  & Mason’s  machine;  for  after  some  dis- 
cussion  on  the  various  points  adverted  to  in 
them,  it  was  decided  by  a majority  of  four  to  one 
that  according  to  their  judgment  the  test  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Shand  & Mason’s  ; 
that  their  engine  was  superior  to  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather’s;  and  that  the  Corporation  be  recom- 
mended to  purchase  one  for  the  use  of  the 
borough.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
at  first  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather’s  was  leas  complicated;  but  an  exami- 
nation of  the  workings  of  the  two  machines,  and 
a consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  engineers, 
induced  him  not  merely  to  change  his  view,  but 
to  become  a strong  advocate  of  Messrs.  Shaud  & 
Mason’s.  With  the  general  public,  too,  prior  to 
the  trial  a notion  bad  been  propagated  that 
Messrs.  Merryweather’s  was  the  beat;  bub  the 
practical  testa  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  appear 
to  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
other  engine. 


THE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Oh  the  occasion  of  the  last  general  meeting 
we  advocated  the  claims  of  this  association  on 
the  profession.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  desiring  to 
continue  the  appeal,  says, — 

“The  Society  has  now  been  established  twenty-one  years, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  good 
that  it  bas  been  able  to  effect. 

No  one,  however,  except  those  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  administering  the  funds  can  be  aware  bow  sadly 
iasuilicient  those  funds  are.  The  council  hag  often  to 
refuse  relief  altogether  in  deserving  cases,  and  scarcely 
ever  is  it  able  to  alford  more  than  any  temporary  assist- 
ance. We  earnestly,  therefore,  intreat  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  claims  of  this  Society. 

None  need  fear  that  in  helping  they  are  encouraging  im- 
providence. On  the  contrary,  the  care  and  experience  of 
the  society’s  council  and  officers  fully  secure  us  against  all 
risk  of  any  portion  of  the  funds  falling  into  unworthy 
bands.  Those  who  have  served  on  the  council  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  scrupulous  and  conscientions  attention 
paid  to  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  real  facts  of  each 
case.  Bray,  therolore,  assist  us.  As  architects,  we 
intoke  your  sympathy  ; and  as  Christians,  we,  in  all  kind- 
ness, remind  you  of  our  common  duty  to  our  neighbour.’’ 

We  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Smirke’a  statement. 


WELLINGTON  MONUMENT,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

We  have  received  a communication  in  reply 
to  Professor  Donaldson’s  objection  to  the  position 
of  the  monument,  signed  “ Hugh  Staonus,” 
which  states  that  the  present  position  is  fully 
approved  of  by  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Stevens.  The 
writer  contiaues  : — 

“In  the  commencement  of  the  letter  Mr.  Donaldson 
states  his  opinion  that  there  is  no  novelty  of  conception  in 
Mr.  Stevens’s  general  design,  but  that  ‘it  is  a repHci, 
with  some  slight  variations,  of  the  tombs  to  the  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,"  in  the  chapel  at  Westminster. 
With  regard  to  this  opinion,  I would  say,  with  great 
deference  to  the  Professor’s  wide-spread  reputation,  that, 
having  in  my  possession  a tracing  from  Mr.  Stevens's 
sketch  of  bis  design,  and  also  some  photographs  tnken 
from  the  model  in  his  studio,  and  having  again  compared 
them  during  the  last  few  days  with  the  tombs  at  West- 
minster, 1 beg  to  atlirm  that  there  is  no  more  simiUrity 
between  Mr.  Stevens's  magnificent  and  well-proportioned 
work  and  these  ill-designed  crude  Elizsbethan  abortions 
than  there  is  between  any  of  the  refined  Qreek  temples 
and  their  Egyptian  prototypes ; and  1 venture  to  think 


that  no  one  would  say  the  Greek  works  were  ‘ replicas  ’ 
of  the  Egyptian.  The  monument  itself,  however,  when 
done,  will  be  the  best  answer  to  the  above  opinion.  The 
idea  of  covering  a sarcophagus  by  an  arched  canopy  sup- 
ported on  columns  is  not  a novelty  of  the  tombs  in  the 
Abbey,  as  it  can  be  traced  back 'through  Mediteval  times 
to  the  Romans;  and  the  architectural  canopy  in  Mr. 
Stevens’s  work  is  not  only  a covering  to  the  sarcophagus, 
but  serves  as  a pedestal  for  the  colossal  symbolic  groups 
of  Truth,  4c.,  and  Valour,  &c.,  which  are  (he  features  of 
the  sealpture.”  


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  A LOCAL 
BOARD. 

Eon  some  time  past  the  Littlebampton  Local  Board  of 
Health  have  been  at  issue  with  Mr.  Robert  Bushby,  a 
builder  and  contractor  living  there,  with  reference  to  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  drainage  accommodation  for  the  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Bushby  appears  to  have  made  repeated  repre- 
sentations to  the  Local  Board  on  the  subject,  with  tho 
view  of  obtaining  increased  facilities  for  drainage  to  pro- 
perty belonging  to  him,  of  the  rateable  value  of  2,500i. 
per  annum,  out  of  the  13,3331.  rateable  value  of  the  whole 
town.  It  appears  that  in  the  latter  end  of  last  year  a 
formal  complaint  was  made  by  him  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, alleging  several  distinct  oases  of  default  on  the  part 
of  the  Local  Board,  and  asking  for  an  inquiry  under  the 
49th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866.  Thereupon  an 
inquiry  by  one  of  the  superintending  inspectors  (Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor),  was  directed  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  came  down  to  Littlebampton  in  January 
last,  for  tho  purpose  of  holding  such  inquiry.  This  in- 
quiry was  duly  advertised ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  in 
consequence  of  efforts  made  by  certain  members  of  the 
Local  Board,  the  inquiry  proved  abortive,  and  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  inspector.  A fresh  appointment  was 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor  for  an  inquiry,  which  has  just  taken 
place,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  admitted  there  was  no 
plan  of  the  district,  at  which  the  inspector  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  duties  of  the  Local  Board  to  be  properly  dis- 
charged without  a correct  plan  showing  the  position,  size, 
and  extent  of  the  drains  in  the  district.  The  surveyor 
admitted  that  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  office  ve^ 
little  attention  bad  been  given  to  the  subject  of  main 
drainage,  although  au  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  repeatedly  made  to  pay  half  the  expense  of 
carrying  it  out. 

On  behalf  of  the  Local  Board,  it  was  stated  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  ;inquiry  they  declined  to  offer  any  evidence, 
88,  in  reality,  the  only  witnesses  they  had  to  call  were  Mr. 
Hardwick,  the  clerk,  and  Mr.  Snewin,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Board,  and  they  had  already  been  examined. 

The  Inspector  stated  that  he  would  duly  weigh  the 
evidence  given  before  him,  and  that  notice  wonld  be  given 
to  the  parties  interested  when  his  report  was  ready. 

The  proceedings  lasted  about  six  hours. 


LEEDS  BRIDGE. 

SiH, — Referring  to  a paragraph  in  your  paper  of  the 
22nd  inst.,  I beg  to  state  that  my  design  for  the  Leeds 
Bridge  was  awarded  the Jirel  prize,  not  the  second. 

T.  Di-ke  Steel. 

ST.  SAVIOUR’S,  SOUTHWARK. 

Sir, — Can  yonacoonnb  for  the  curious  reifora- 
tion  of  the  tower  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark  ? I pass  it  every  day,  and 
am  at  a loss  to  understand  whether  the  churoh- 
wardeus  have  not  employed  some  neighbouring  \ 
bricklayer  or  tinker,  who  is  so  carefully  building' 

' op  the  windows  on  the  south  side,  behind  a huge 
black  monstrosity  that  answers  for  a clock. 

Q. 


WORKMEN’S  HOUSES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Stu, — Of  the  suggestions  published  in  yours  of 
the  15th  inst.,  those  proposing  houses  for  the  agri- 
cultural working  classes, and  for  the  model  village 
in  Surrey,  pleased  me  much.  I want  to  sny  a few 
words  with  reference  to  the  urgent  necessity  there 
is  for  the  philanthropist  to  step  in  and  stop  the 
accursed  system  which  is  now  tho  rage  in  all  our 
large  towns,  of  building  cottages  or  workmen’s 
houses,  as  they  call  them  in  the  North,  at  the 
lowest  fossible  cost.  These  places  just  stick 
together,  and  directly  they  are  inhabited,  plaster 
gives  way,  doors  crack,  pipes  leak,  &c,,  and  if 
the  inhabitants  are  tidy,  they  try  to  get  things 
put  right,  generally  in  vain  ; but  if  they  succeed, 
it  is  not  nntil  many  weeks  of  discomfort  have 
been  endured. 

Can  any  one  even  imagine  the  amount  of 
moral  and  religious  injury  which  this  accursed 
practice  of  making  large  per-centages  ont  of 
workmen’s  houses  does  ? How  can  you  expect 
a man  to  care  for  his  home  when  ibis  a cracked, 
dirty,  tumble-down  place  ? And  how  can  yon. 
expect  a woman  to  keep  her  house  clean  when 
every  time  she  sweeps  some  plaster  breaks, 
away  ? 

Children  are  as  clay,  easily  moulded  and 
shaped  as  one  likes ; and  men  and  women  are 
bub  big  children,  and  nearly  as  susceptible  to 
what  is  passing  around  them,  and  to  what  the 
roogh  hand  of  time  is  squeezing  them  through. 
Let  time’s  hand  push  them  through  speonlating 
builders’  houses,  and  they  will  arrive  at  the  end 
of  their  journey,  like  these  houses,  all  untidy 
and  tumble-down, — all  sham  and  all  lies;  bat 
let  some  brave  man  step  between  the  pestilence 
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and  the  people,  and  the  plague  will  be  afcayecl, 
and  his  reward  be  having  stayed  it.  Thongh 
not  a Radloal,  and  no  great  friend  of  the  “ work- 
ing mao,”  I have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  real  reform  begins  at  the  bottom;  and  there- 
fore I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  placing  of 
our  lower  orders, — those  people  who  are  making 
millionaires  of  our  Middlesbrough  men,  and  yet 
are  allowed  by  them  to  live  in  worse  quarters 
than  their  pigs, — in  close  contiguity  and  daily 
intercourse  with  that  which  is  honest  and  good, 
if  not  beautiful,  is  the  very  best  way  to  “ spend 
money  for  the  public  good.” 

Stockton-on-Tees. 


HOESES  AND  THE  STKEETS. 

Sib, — A neighbour  of  nrine  has  lost  a valuable 
draught-horse  through  the  farrier  driving  a nail 
too  f.ar  into  the  hoof.  I have  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  and  have  learnt  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Now,  why  not  a 
rim  shoe,  with  three  or  four  screws  at  sides, 
they  could  be  firmly,  safely,  and  quickly  fitted, 
without  risk  of  injury  to  the  horses. 

Allow  me  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
cabman  and  his  horse  that  other  resting-places 
be  permitted,  and  devoted  to  one  cab,  at  spots 
in  localities  where  his  services  are  often  required, 
viz.,  at  the  corners  of  our  large  squares,  near  the 
railings,  &o.  It  would  be  a oonvenience  to  the 
public ; it  would  diminish  that  modern  crime, 
crawling,  police-court  fines,  and  imprisonment  of 
many  a rough  diamond.  Then,  here  and  there 
his  jaded  horse,  like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  would 
find  a resting-place. 

Please  say  a sweeping  word  for  a low  mud- 
car,  in  order  that  passing  pedestrians  may  not 
be  soiled  : a bent  ailetree  would  remedy  the 
nuisance,  and  save  the  scavengers  much  labour. 

R.  T. 


THE  BARROWS  ON  THE  YORKSHIRE 
WOLD. 

The  closing  lecture  of  the  session  in  connexion 
with  the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
has  been  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  (ireenwell,  the  subject  being 
“ The  Barrows  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.”  The 
Rev.  H.  W.  Kemp,  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  reverend  lecturer  remarked  that  barrows  or 
mounds  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  were  found  in,  perhaps,  greater 
abundance  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Enssia,  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  than  anywhere  else.  In  Africa  they  were 
the  most  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. '^There  were  not  many  of  such  re- 
mains to  be  found  sonth  of  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  [It  might  have  been  added  that  they 
are  much  more  Asiatic  and  European  than 
African,  and  are  sprinkled  about  all  the  way 
west  from  India  to  Ireland.]  The  mounds,  of 
which  he  was  to  speak,  and  which  existed  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  were  of  a time  which 
might  be  called  pre-historio.  The  works  attri- 
buted to  Uomer  contained  accounts  of  inter- 
ments similar  to  those  in  the  barrows.  The 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  where  the  barrows  were  found 
in  such  abundance,  appeared  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a sort  of  island,  being  bounded  by  the 
sea  and  swampy  land.  It  was,  therefore,  a de- 
sirable piece  of  territory,  and  was  well  populated. 
The  barrows  on  the  Yorkshire  Wold  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  long  and  the  round  ones.  The  former 
were  the  few  in  number  and  furnished  the  least 
information.  They  were  nearly  all  placed  east 
and  west,  the  east  end  being  wider  than  the 
west  end.  It  wag  believed  that  the  long 
barrows  were  the  burial-places  of  the  earliest 
people  connected  with  the  barrows.  The  round 
I barrows  were  of  a later  period,  as  in  them  were 
i found  traces  of  metal,  There  were  also  secondary 
; interments  in  the  long  barrows,  of  the  same 
kind  ns  those  in  the  round  mounds.  Many 
bodies  were  found  in  some  barrows  burnt,  but 
I how  the  burning  was  effected  was  nob  known, 
there  being  no  traces  of  charcoal,  although  the 
chalk  aud  oolite  had  been  used  so  as  to  have  bone 
fixed  in  the  atone.  Tho  mounds  were  encircled 
with  stones  in  a Druidioal  manner.  Pottery, 
urns,  ornaments,  weapons,  and  other  imple- 
ments,  were  found  in  them.  The  researches  at 
I the  barrows  showed  that  the  people  lived  1,000 
I years  before  Christ,  when  bronze  was  only  used 
' in  small  quantities,  and  when  the  nee  of  iron  was 
junkuown.  The  truces  of  clothing,  bones  of 
Idomesticated  animals,  and  other  articles,  showed 
I that  they  were  considerably  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion. 


CHURCE-BDILDING  NEWS. 

LinlienhoU. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid  here.  Mr.  W.  White  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Hillary,  of  Andover,  are  the 
builders  engaged.  The  site  baa  been  given  to 
the  parish  by  Mr.  T.  Morton  Colson,  one  of  the 
landowners. 

Middleton-One-Row  {Durham). — A new  church 
at  Middleton-ooe-Row  has  been  consecrated.  The 
building,  when  completed, will  cost  about  1,800L, 
and  this  sum  has  been  raised  within  abont  3002. 
The  edifice  is  not  quite  completed,  the  spire  not 
having  yet  been  raised.  The  style  adopted  is 
the  Early  Decorated,  aud  the  dimensions  are 
73  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  The  east  end,  towards 
the  village,  possesses  a three-lighb  window  rising 
into  the  gable,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
floriated  cross.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
nave  will  be  placed  a tower  and  spire,  square  at 
the  lower  part,  with  the  spire  rising  above  from 
an  octagonal  lantern  to  the  height  of  about 
100  ft.  The  south  side  of  the  church  has  a 
porch  in  the  westernmost  bay;  the  other  bays 
being  occupied  by  two-light  windows,  between 
buttresses.  The  west  end  has  two  single-light 
windows,  surmounted  by  a rose-window  set  in  a 
lofty  gable.  On  the  north  side  the  western  bay 
is  occupied  by  the  vestry,  and  the  others  have 
two-light  windows  corresponding  with  those  on 
the  south  side.  On  tho  north  side  of  the  chanoel 
is  a small  oi'gau-ohamber.  The  whole  of  the 
walls  are  faced  with  stone  from  Waskerley,  with 
dressings  of  aablar.  The  ohancel  arch  is 
moulded,  with  carved  caps  and  marble  shafts. 
The  seats  are  low  and  open,  with  slanting  backs, 
being  formed  of  varnished  pine,  and  affording 
accommodation  for  220  persons.  Tho  most  orna- 
mental features  of  the  interior  are  the  reredos, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  baptismal  font.  Tho  two 
latter  are  of  Caen  stone,  carved,  the  pulpit  being 
relieved  with  marble  pillars.  The  windows  are 
all  filled  with  cathedral  tinted  glass,  with 
coloured  margins.  The  floors  of  the  ohancel  and 
passage  are  paved  with  Mosaic  tiles.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  architect ; and  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  tho  following  tradesmen  : 
— Masonry,  Mr.  James  Dodgson,  Northallerton  ; 
slating,  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Sons,  Darlington ; 
plastering,  Mr.  Ormerod,  Darlington ; joiners’ 
work,  Messrs.  Gargetb  & Son,  Darlington ; 
painting,  Mr.  Dryden,  Darlington;  art  metal- 
work, by  Mr.  Dovey,  of  Manchester;  and  the 
warming  by  Lewis’s  patent  warm-air  apparatus. 
The  contracts,  including  the  spire,  amount  to 
about  1,5002. ; and  the  total  expense,  including 
warming,  lighting,  professional  charges,  fur- 
nishing, &c.,  will  raise  that  sum  to  about 
1,8002. 

IT'’a2sa22. — The  new  church  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  Caldmore,  Walsall,  has  been  conse- 
crated. The  edifice  is  situated  between  Cald- 
more-lane  and  Bath-street,  upon  a plot  of  land 
given  by  Mr.  T.  Marlow,  and  containing  about 
1,280  square  yards.  The  style  is  Early  English, 
the  materials  used  being  freestone  with  Bath 
atone  dressings ; but,  at  present,  the  nave  and 
ohancel  only  are  complete.  The  iuternal  dimen- 
sions of  the  nave  are  80  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide, 
and  of  the  chanoel  35  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide, 
both  being  proportionately  lofty.  The  arches  of 
the  nave  spring  from  stone  columns,  and  the 
spaces  are  for  the  present  filled  up  with  brick- 
work, which  can  easily  be  removed  when  cir- 
cumstances justify  the  addition  of  the  aisles. 
The  clearstory  is  pierced  with  five  double  win- 
dows on  each  side,  each  being  divided  with  a 
pillar  of  black  marble,  and  a circular  window 
ocenpies  the  centre  of  the  wall  above  the  porch  ; 
while  three  stained-glass  windows — respectively 
commemorating  the  Saviour’s  birth,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection— find  a place  at  the  end  of  the 
chancel.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  the  roof  is  of  open  woodwork,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  chanoel  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a light  iron  railing,  upon  a stone  basement. 
Upon  the  table  stands  a lofty  brass  cross,  with  a 
candlestick  and  two  flower-vases,  of  the  same 
metal,  on  either  side,  each  candlestick  contain- 
ing a large  wax  candle,  bearing  a small  shield 
with  the  monogram,  ” I.H.S,,”  thereon.  Chairs, 
with  plain  wood  frames  and  rush  bottoms,  are 
provided  for  325  worshippers,  and  all  the  seats 
are  free.  The  cost  of  the  work  so  far  carried  out 
will  be  about  2,5002.,  towards  which  the  Lich- 
field Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society  contri- 
butes 3502.,  and  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society  1002.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Veale,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  Lovatt,  both  of  Wolverhampton. 

Malvern. — The  recently-erected  Church  of  St. 


James,  West  Malvern,  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  new  church  is 
built  close  beside  the  old  one,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  supersede.  It  is  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Street,  of  London,  architect,  and  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  with  three-light  windows. 
It  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-chamber,  north  porch, 
and  tower  on  the  south  side.  The  pulpit  is  near 
the  north  entrance,  and  it  and  the  chancel-screen 
are  of  stone,  on  small  columns  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  the  super-altar  being  one  large  slab 
of  the  same  material.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen 
stone  panel-work,  the  centre  panel  having  a 
white  cross  set  in  a deep  red  marble,  with  sup- 
porting panels,  ornamented  with  Jieur-de-lis,  the 
spaces  on  either  side,  between  the  altar  and  the 
north  and  sonth  walls,  being  also  filled  np  with 
twelve  panels  of  ornamental  tiles.  The  chanoel 
is  a special  gife.  There  is  a stained-glass  win- 
dow over  the  porch.  The  seats  are  open,  and 
will  accommodate  nearly  500,  whilst  the  old 
building  bad  not  space  for  half  that  number. 
The  architect  has  assimilated  the  building  on 
the  outside  to  a good  deal  of  the  masonry  to  be 
found  in  this  neighbourhood,  inasmuch  as  it  ie 
built  iu  irregular  rustic  fashion;  the  inside,  how- 
ever, is  of  faced  stone,  and  the  whole  building  is 
freely  treated  with  Bath  atone  dressings.  The 
church  is  laid  throughout  with  tiles  IVom  the 
Lngwardine  works.  The  riba  of  the  roof,  rafters, 
aod  tie-rods  are  all  of  pine,  and  are  unvarnished, 
and  the  church  is  provided  with  a heating  appa- 
ratus, supplied  by  Messrs.  Skinner,  of  Bristol. 
The  tower  contains  only  two  bells  at  present, 
cast  at  Loughborough.  The  cost  of  erection  of 
the  entire  building  has  been  between  3,0002. 
and  4,0002.  The  contractor’s  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Smart,  of  Malvern  Wells.  It 
is  intended  to  remove  the  old  church,  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  enlarge  without  going 
to  as  much  expense  as  in  building  a new  fabric. 

Fattishall. — The  parish  church  of  Fattishall 
has  been  re-opened,  after  having  undergone  a 
partial  restoration.  The  old  building  was  in  a 
disgraceful  state,  most  inconvenient  and  unpre- 
possessing. Under  Messrs.  E.  E.  Law  & Sons, 
of  Nottingham,  the  architects,  the  more  inter- 
esting features  of  the  old  church  have  been  pre- 
served. A new  window  has  been  erected  at  tho 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  George  Osborn.  It  is  an  early  lancet 
window,  with  two  lights,  and  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  It  is  glazed  with  Powell’s  quarries,  and 
has  a coloured  border,  being  further  beautified 
by  a cross  in  the  centre  of  one  light,  and  the 
emblem  of  the  Trinity,  a triangle,  in  the  other. 
In  the  head  of  the  window  is  the  Agnus  Dei, — a 
lamb  and  a flag.  The  east  window  is  entirely 
new  ; its  style  is  early,  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  chnrch.  The  old 
gallery  has  been  removed.  The  stonework 
throughout  the  church,  iuternally,  has  been 
scraped,  cleaned,  and  restored.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  the  roof,  which  remains  simply 
with  its  smooth-plastered  bricks.  The  chancel 
was  not  included  in  the  original  contract,  but  its 
restoration  was  decided  upon  subsequently. 
The  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  all  of 
pitch-pine,  with  open-skeleton  frames.  The  re- 
storation, which  commenced  iu  October  last,  has 
been  carried  out,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architects,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shakeshaft,  of 
Ashton,  builder.  The  cost  of  the  regtioratiou 
will  be  5001.  or  6002.  The  original  contract  was 
for  4-642. ; but  as  the  work  proceeded,  it  was 
extended. 

Plumhland. — The  newcburchhere  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  cf  Carlisle.  The  architec- 
ture is  a mixture  of  Early  English  and  Gothic, 
and  the  tower  is  square,  relieved  at  the  top  with 
conical  erections,  each  of  which  occupies  one 
side  of  the  square.  The  top  of  the  tower  extends 
very  little  above  the  roof.  In  the  inside  one  or 
two  prominent  features  of  the  old  ohuroh  have 
been  preserved,  the  chanoel  arch,  a specimen  of 
old  Norman,  and  a Gothic  window  in  the  tran- 
sept being  the  most  noticeable.  The  pillars  are 
plain  and  thick,  the  arches  wide  and  heavy.  The 
pillars  are  of  white  stone,  aud  the  arches  of 
alternate  white  and  red.  The  church  is  well 
lighted,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  being  two- 
light  lancet  windows,  while  on  the  south  side 
clearstory  there  are  three-light  lancet  windows 
dormer-shaped  on  the  outside,  those  on  the 
side  being  quatrefoil.  The  east  window  ° 
stained  glass.  The  church  will  seat  near  y 
people.  The  timber  used  in  the  nave  and  aisles 
is  pitch  pine,  and  with  this  also  the  roof  is 
ceiled,  but  the  ohancel  is  furnished  with  oak. 
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White  atone  from  the  quarries  at  Tallentire  has 
been  used  thronghout.  Mr.  Henry  Graves, 
Aspatria,  was  the  contractor  ; and  Messrs.  Cory 
A Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  were  the  architects,  the 
former  gentleman  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  church.  It  will  be  heated  with  hot  water, 
the  apparatus  being  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  Clarke, 
of  Carlisle  ; and  artificial  light  will  be  obtained 
from  oil  lamps. 

Thixendale. — The  Archbishop  of  York  has 
consecrated  the  churches  at  Thixendale  ’and 
Fimber,  lately  built  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  barb. 
These  form  two  more  additions  to  the  many  new 
churches  built  by  the  Sykes  family  in  the  East 
Hiding,  and  they  have  been  built,  furnished,  and 
endowed  at  the  solo  cost  of  Sir  Tatton.  In  both 
cases  the  Early  English  style  is  adopted,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  G.  Edmund  Street,  of  Eondon. 
Thixendale  Church  gives  accommodation  for  150. 
The  new  edifice  consists  of  nave,  with  south 
aisle,  north  porch,  and  apsidal  baptistery  at  west 
end,  surmounted  by  a rose-window.  This  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  representation 
being  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord.  The  chancel 
has  a Bonth  aisle,  which  serves  as  vestry,  and  is 
separated  by  an  oak  screen.  In  the  vestry  is  a 
piscina.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  low  stone  screens,  over  which  a fine  chancel 
arch  springs  from  corbels  of  oak  and  vine  leaves 
and  fruit.  A panelled  reredos  occupies  the  east 
end,  formed  of  Caen  stone  and  Devonian  marble. 
The  reredos  is  surmounted  by  a three-light 
stained  glass  east  window,  by  Esher.  The  sub* 
jeot  is  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
obaucel  has  two  two-light  windows  in  the  north 
wall,  and  one  two-light  in  the  south  wall.  The 
vestry  has  an  eastern  two-light  and  a single-light 
south  window.  The  nave  has  two  three-light 
windows  on  the  north,  and  there  are  four  single- 
light  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  and  one  western 
two-light  window.  All  these  are  filled  with 
cathedral  Iglasa.  The  works  have  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Malone,  of  Hull; 
the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Bobert  Hayward, 
of  London. 

Abthorpe. — The  parish  church  of  Abthorpe  has 
been  re-opened  for  divine  worship,  after  having 
been  nearly  wholly  re-built.  The  old  church 
was  in  a deplorably-dilapidated  state.  The 
new  church  consists  of  a nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel  with  a south  aisle  and  ministeFs 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  north  and  south 
porches,  and  a tower  and  spire,  so  that  consider- 
able additions  have  been  made  to  the  original 
structure.  The  whole  fabric  has  been  re-built 
excepting  a portion  of  the  old  arcade  on  the 
north  side.  The  church,  which  is  situated  in 
the  moat  conspicuous  part  of  the  village,  is  iu 
the  Early  English  style,  and  is  built  of  local 
stone,  with  Hath  dressings.  Internally,  the 
edifice  has  a high-pitched  roof  with  open  tim- 
bers. The  porches  have  also  high-pitched  roofs 
with  open  timbers.  The  seats,  which  are  out  of 
the  Sc.  Petersburg  deals  and  varnished,  are 
open.  The  chancel,  which  has  been  rebnilb  at 
the  expense  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  is 
inlaid  with  Minton’s  enoausbio  tiles.  The  tower 
and  spire  are  quite  new,  their  place  having 
been  previously  occupied  by  a simple  bell- 
turret.  There  is  accommodation  in  the  church 
for  some  300  persons.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  2,2001.  The  work  has  been  done 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  archi- 
tect 5 the  builder  being  Mr.  Eobert  Walpole,  of 
Stony  Stratford.  The  ornamental  ironwork  of 
the  church  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Clarke, 
of  Stony  Stratford,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
builder.  The  standards  for  the  Communion-rail 
were  by  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 

Harleston. — The  dedication  stone  of  the  new 
church  has  been  laid.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Phipson,  architect.  The  new  ohnrch  will 
consist  of  a nave  68  fc.  long  by  20  ft.  6 in.  wide,* 
and  4L  ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  On  each 
side  are  four  Decorated  arches  opening  into 
aisles  of  similar  length  and  10  ft.  wide.  These 
aisles  are  lighted  by  three-light  windows,  and  the 
nave  has  a clearstory  of  trefoil  and  quatrefoil 
lights  inclosed  in  equilateral  arches.  The  chancel 
is  30  ft.  long,  and  the  same  width  as  the  nave, , 
with  an  apsidal  east  end  of  five  bays,  with  a 
eingle-ligbt  window  in  each  bay.  On  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  chancel  are  the  organ 
chamber  and  vestry,  treated  as  transepts,  with 
stone  archways  opening  into  the  aisles,  and 
chanoel  and  circular  windows  in  the  gables.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end — which  is 
treated  somewhat,  but  not  exactly,  like  a 
Narthex — and  over  the  doorway  is  a large  four- 
light  window.  There  is  also  a sooth  entrance, 
and  the  first  bay  of  the  south  aisle  will  form  a 


baptistery.  The  roofs  are  moulded,  and  open 
throughout,  and  of  pitch  pine  covered  with  green 
slates.  The  benching,  together  with  the  doors 
and  other  woodwork,  will  ba  of  wainscot  oak, 
and  the  passages  and  chancel  laid  with  Minton’s 
tiles.  The  walls  are  of  flint  and  stone,  the  west 
front  towards  the  road  being  of  squared  flints 
laid  in  regular  courses.  The  windows  will  be 
glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  with  the  exception 
of  the  east  end,  in  which  there  will  be  probably 
stained  glass.  The  church  stands  well  up  from 
the  road,  and  will  be  reached  by  four  steps. 
There  is  no  tower  nor  spire,  it  being  considered 
best  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a chapel  of 
ease,  and  not  attempt  to  rival  the  mother  church. 
There  will  be  room  for  about  400  persons.  The 
contract  amounts  to  3,1501.,  exclusive  of  pulpit, 
prayer-desk,  lantern,  font,  stained  glass,  screens, 
enclosing  walls,  gates,  Ac.,  and  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Grlmwood,  of  Weybread,  a builder  who 
has  restored  many  churches  under  Mr.  Phipaon’s 
direction, — amongst  others  in  this  district, 
StarstoD,  Weybread,  Mendham,  Fressingfield, 
and  Fundenhall.  The  whole  style  of  the  church 
is  Geometrical  Decorated.  Mr.  Hazard  enter- 
tained the  whole  of  the  workmen  engaged  on  the 
building,  amounting  to  about  sixty  in  number,  to 
a substantial  dinner  at  the  Magpie  Hotel,  after 
the  stone  was  laid. 

Liverpool. — The  chief  atone  of  a place  of 
worship  for  a new  body  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  known  as  the  Free  Chnroh 
of  England,  has  been  laid  in  Stansfield-road,  oT 
Heyworth-street,  Everton.  The  church  is  to  be 
called  the  Emanuel  Evangelioal  Free  Church. 
The  style  of  the  new  building  is  to  be  Early 
English,  and  the  church  is  to  accommodate  450 
persona  in  the  body  and  150  in  the  gallery. 
There  will  be  a schoolroom  underneath,  which 
will  hold  350  children,  also  two  vestries  and 
class-rooms.  The  edifice  will  be  constructed  of 
red  brick,  and  the  front  elevations  will  have  white 
Stonrton  stone  dressings.  The  coat  is  estimated 
at  1,6001.,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  is  valned 
at  3001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Kichard  Owen, 
and  the  principal  cantraotors  are  Messrs. 
Nicholson  A Ayre. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

DroitwicJi. — A Baptist  chapel  has  been  opened 
here.  It  is  of  modern  architecture,  and  cal- 
culated to  afibrd  accommodation  for  nearly  300 
persona.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  amounts  to 
477i.  Messrs.  T.  Guise  A C.  A H.  Carter  were 
the  builders. 

Market  Rarborougli, — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
with  school-room  and  vestries,  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Market  Harborough,  at  a contem- 
plated outlay  of  1,200J.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  of  London. 

Bristol. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational chapel,  which  is  to  occupy  the  corner 
of  Newton-street,  Stapleton-road,  has  been  laid. 
The  new  chapel  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
is  to  be  erected  of  blue  Pennant  stone,  with 
freestone  dressings.  The  principal  front  will  be 
in  Stapleton-road,  and  here  will  be  the  main 
entrance,  oonsisting  of  an  open  arcaded  porch, 
recessed  in  the  main  building.  It  will  have 
three  main  arches  of  freestone,  with  shafts  of 
polished  Forest  of  Dean  stone.  The  centre  arch 
is  to  be  subdivided,  the  small  arches  being  sup- 
ported on  a slender  shaft  of  the  same  atone. 
These  shafts  will  have  carved  stone  capitals. 
From  this  porch  the  chapel  will  be  entered 
through  inner  lobbies,  with  swing  doors.  The 
stairoases  bo  the  galleries  will  also  branch  off 
right  and  left  from  the  porch.  Over  the  porch 
wUl  be  a large  triplet  window,  and  above  this 
(in  the  gable)  a clock.  The  front  part  of  the 
roof  is  to  be  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
ventilating  turret.  The  side  in  Newton-street 
will  be  very  plain  in  character,  consisting  of  an 
arcade  of  six  windows,  with  pilasters  between. 
The  roof  is  to  be  of  one  span,  bnt  supported  by 
two  rows  of  light  iron  columns,  with  arcades  of 
wooden  arches  between  them.  These  columns 
will  also  carry  the  side  galleries.  The  greater 
part  of  the  roof  will  be  ceiled  to  the  under  side 
of  the  rafter,  the  centre  part  being  ceiled  flat 
to  the  collar-beams.  All  the  main  timbers  of 
the  roof  will  be  visible,  and  stained.  The  whole 
of  the  seats  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  gallery 
fronts  are  to  be  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  There 
will  be  two  vestries  at  the  end  of  the  chapel, 
behind  the  pulpit.  The  total  accommodation  on 
the  ground  floor  and  galleries  is  to  be  for  1,000- 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Hans  F.  Price,  of  Weston- 


super-Mare  ; and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  Gorvebt,  of 
Bristol.  Contributions  to  the  sum  of  2,100i.  have 
already  been  received  or  promised. 

Akroydon  (Halifax). — A new  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Chapel  has  been  opened  here.  The  ohapel 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  550  persons.  The 
building  is  in  plan  a parallelogram,  51  ft.  by 
42  feet,  and  30  ft.  hi^’h,  with  a gallery  on  two  , 
sides  and  one  end,  and  an  organ  and  singers’ 
gallery  behind  the  pulpit,  19  ft.  by  12  ft.,  access 
to  which  is  gained  by  a separate  staircase.  On 
the  chapel  floor  level,  under  the  organ  gallery,  is 
the  minister’s  vestry,  with  lavatory,  Ac.  Ac- 
commodation has  been  provided  for  306  adults 
on  the  ground-floor  and  242  adults  in  the  gallery, 
bub  a portion  over  the  enbranoe  has  been  set 
apart  for  school  children.  The  school-room, 
42  ft.  by  41  ft.,  is  placed  on  the  basement  floor, 
together  with  two  class-rooms,  each  about  21  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  and  kitchen*  19  ft.  by  11  ft.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  sloping  nature  of 
the  site  to  secure  abundance  of  light  and  venti- 
lation. The  principal  entrance  doors  (which  are 
both  near  the  centre  of  the  front)  are  approached 
by  a wide  flight  of  eight  steps,  and  open  into  a 
vestibule,  in  which  are  situated  two  staircases 
leading  to  the  gallery.  The  plainness  of  the 
wall  is  relieved  in  the  interior  by  pilasters 
between  each  window.  All  the  interior  wood- 
work consists  of  yellow  pine ; the  seats  are  open- 
ended,  and  all  stained  and  varnished  ; the  mould- 
ings being  a little  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
panels.  The  hot-air  system  is  adopted  for 
warming  the  entire  premises,  but  fireplaces  have 
also  been  provided  in  the  class-rooms  and  vestry. 
Messrs.  Utley  A Gray  were  the  architects,  onder 
whose  superintendence  the  various  works  were 
carried  out  by  the  following  contractors,  viz.  : — 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Carey  A Co.,  masons;  Smith  A 
Brier,  joiners;  W.  H.  Wadsworth,  slater  and 
plasterer;  J.  Naylor,  plumber  and  glazier;  J. 
Berrey’s  trustees,  ironfounders  ; Hirst  A Son,  for 
iron  railing  and  gates  ; John  Hincbcliffe,  heating 
apparatus  pipes;  and  W.  Lee  A Son,  painters,  at 
a total  cost,  including  site  and  proportion  of 
streets  forming,  of  about  2,7001. 

Oswestry. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Morris  A 
Chaplin,  of  this  town,  builders,  amounting  to 
3,5161.,  for  the  erection  of  a new  Congregational 
cimrch,  on  the  site  of  the  old  gaol,  has  been 
accepted.  The  church  is  to  contain  600  sittings, 
and  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Spaull,  of  this  town,  architect.  The  total  length 
of  the  ohuroh  is  to  be  75  ft.  3 in. ; breadth,  47  ft. ; 
height,  30  ft.  10  in. ; and  height  of  proposed 
spire,  115  ft. 

Reading. — Augustine  Congregational  Church 
School  has  been  opened  for  divine  service  in  the 
rear  of  the  site  for  the  church,  which  is  in  Friar- 
street,  near  the  late  Assembly  Rooms.  It  has 
a frontage  of  50  fc.  At  present  only  the  school- 
room is  built,  in  the  rear,  at  a cost  of  about  8001., 
exclusive  of  the  site.  The  building  is  large  and 
lofty,  and  until  the  church  is  built  will  be  used 
for  Divine  worship.  The  room  will  accommodate 
about  500  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
W.  A J.  T.  Brown,  and  the  contractor  Mr, 
Matthews,  both  of  Reading.  The  chnroh  will  bs 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 
The  chnroh  will  be  100  ft.  in  length,  and  will 
seat  700  persons.  It  will  have  an  elevation  in 
stone  to  Friar- street,  and  there  will  be  a tower 
and  spire  reaching  to  a height  of  100  ft. 

Ipswich. — The  new  church  built  for  the  con- 
gregation  belonging  to  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  has  been  formed  within  the  last 
three  years  or  so  in  Ipswich,  has  been  opened 
for  divine  worship.  The  site  is  that  corner  of 
Burlington  estate  which  has  a frontage  on  tbe 
wide  space  where  the  Norwich  and  London  roads 
meet,  on  the  Burlington-road  and  on  Mill-street. 
Early  last  year  Mr.  F.  Barnes  was  instructed  to 
prepare  plans,  the  result  being  the  building  now 
opened.  The  building  is  still  nnfiniahed  ; the 
tower,  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a spire  of 
Bath  stone,  not  being  yet  completed,  and  there 
being  still  some  other  work  remaining  undone. 
The  style  Mr.  Barnes  has  adopted  is  the 
Decorated,  and  the  material  with  which  the 
walla  are  faced  is  Kentish  ragstone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  ohuroh  consists  of  a nave 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  with  tran- 
septs at  the  western  part,  the  west  wall  being 
thrown  back  so  as  to  form  a recess  resembling 
an  apse.  The  tower  and  spire  are  at  the  north- 
east corner,  next  the  Barrack  Corner.  At  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  tower  is  a turret,  in 
which  will  be  a staircase  leading  to  the  gallery 
it  is  proposed  at  some  fatnre  time  to  erect  at  the 
east  end  of  the  building;  and  in  the  east  wall 
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f the  tower  is  a doorwa7,  the  gable  of  which  ia 

0 ft.  high,  leading  to  the  floor  of  the  church. 
)n  the  other  aide  of  the  oast  end  ia  a porch 
oireaponding  with  that  in  the  tower.  In  the 
astern  gable,  the  height  of  which  from  the 
round  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  by  which  it  ia 
urniounted  is  56  ft.,  is  a five-light  window,  with 
racery  of  geometrical  character,  below  it  being 
hree  single-light  trefoil-headed  openings,  over 
he  heads  of  these,  as  of  those  in  other 
tarts  of  the  main  building,  there  being 
Iternate  squares  of  black  flint  and  Bath  stone, 
'he  windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls  are 
wo-light,  their  height,  which,  in  comparison 
?ibh  their  breadth,  would  otherwise  appear  cx- 
reme,  being  relieved  by  transoms.  In  the 
able  of  each  transept  is  a three-light  window 
ori’esponding  with  those  in  the  noith  and  south 
rails,  and  at  the  west  end  light  is  obtained  by 
hree  small  three-light  windows,  the  head  of 
aoh  light  being  a cinquefoil,  in  the  upper  part 
f the  apse.  Two  doorways,  corresponding  to 
hose  in  the  east  end,  are  provided  in  the 
'■Bstern.  The  roof  is  slated,  and  surmounted 
dth  an  ornamental  ridge.  The  internal  dimen- 
iona  of  the  church  are, — length  from  east  to 
rest,  78  ft. ; width,  38  ft.  j and  width,  including 
he  transepts,  58  ft.  The  height  from  floor  to 
eiling  ia  40  ft.,  the  space  between  the  ceiling 
nd  the  apex  of  the  roof  being  a ventilating 
hamber.  With  regard  to  the  roof,  Mr.  Barnes 
as  adopted  the  hammer-beam.  The  timber  used 

1 the  church  is  ataintd  fir,  and  the  benches  are 
f the  same  material,  and  will  be  stained.  These 
euohea  are  copied  from  those  in  the  Croydon 
resbyterian  Church ; the  seats  are  wide  and 
ollowed,  and  the  backs  sloping.  The  plans  pro- 
osed  by  Mr.  Barnes  include  school-rooms  and 
estries  on  the  part  of  the  site  fronting  Bur- 
ngton-road.  An  cast  gallery  is  to  be  erected 
efore  the  building  is  out  of  the  contractor’s 
ands.  With  this  gallery  there  will  be  accom- 
lodation  for  540  persons,  and  with  side  galleries 
ae  number  of  sittings  will  be  raised  to  750.  A 
ot-air  apparatus  for  warming  the  church  will 
e provided.  The  windows  ai'e  filled  with  cathe- 
ral  glass,  with  a narrow  border  of  clear  glass. 
Ir.  Henry  Luff  took  the  contract  for  the  erection 
f the  church  for  2,897i.  The  cost  of  the 
nilding  will  come  within  the  original  estimate. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Pershore  Abbey  Church. — To  the  memory  of 
tie  late  Mrs,  Soobell,  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
ooboll,  of  the  Abbey,  a stained-glass  memorial 
'indow  has  been  erected  in  this  church.  The 
dndow  represents,  in  the  centre,  one  of  the 
ots  of  mercy  of  our  Saviour.  Above  and  below 
re  angels  bearing  scrolls,  with  the  word, 
Alleluia,”  on  each.  Messrs.  Clayton  &■  Bell 
rere  the  artists. 

Linton  School-Chapel  (near  Torlc). — The  centre 
rindow.of  the  apse  in  this  sohool-ohapBl,  which 
as  just  been  erected,  at  Linton-npon-Ouse,  and 
?ill  be  shortly  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sun- 
lays,  and  as  a school  during  the  week,  is  filled 
Q with  stained  glass,  and  represents  the  subject 
f “ Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
’emple.”  The  Iglass  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cnowles,  of  York. 

Kibworth  Beauchamp  Church,  Leicestershire. — 
- memorial  stained-glaes  window,  in  the  Deoo- 
ated  style,  has  been  placed  in  this  church.  It 
Dntains  three  openings,  which  are  treated  with 
Q0  subject  extending  over  them,  of  onr  Lord 
aising  Lazarns  to  Life,  snrmounted  by  foliated 
anopies  of  the  passion-flower  and  ivy  in  the 
■acery,  angels  bearing  scrolls,  emblems,  and 
lusical  instruments.  A brass  plate  placed 
Oder  the  window  explains  the  object  of  the 
lemorial.  The  work  was  designed  and  executed 
Y Messrs.  Holland  & Son,  Warwick. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick. — The  east 
indow  of  this  ohnroh  has  been  filled  with 
ained  glass.  The  window,  which  consists  of 
ve  principal  openings  and  traoery,  is  arranged 
i the  following  manner : — The  three  centre 
Jrapartments  are  filled  with  sabjccts  illustrative 
' part  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed — “ Was  crocified, 
sad,  and  buried,”  and  “ The  third  day  he  rose 
;ain  from  the  dead.”  The  principal  of  these  is 
le  Resurrection.  Below  this  are  the  subjects  in 
lodallions  representative  of  theyords — “ He  was 
■noified,  dead,  and  buried.”  In  the  two  outside 
seninga  are  four  subjects.  The  top  ones,  re- 
itive  to  the  Resurrection,  are,  on  the  left  hand, 
le  raising  of  Lazarus  j and,  on  tlie  right  hand, 
le  raising  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
he  lower  subjects  represent  inoidonts  after  the 
eaurrection.  Each  snbjeot  is  surmounted  by  a 


foliated  canopy.  The  tracery  lights  are  also 
filled  with  Gothic  ornaments,  and  with  the 
emblems  of  the  four  evangelists.  The  work  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hol'aud  & 
Son,  of  Warwick. 

Boston  Church. — The  Fydell  memorial  window 
has  been  put  up  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
this  church.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Rowley, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  8.  Fydell,  who 
formerly  resided  in  the  borough.  The  work 
was  done  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
The  upper  figures  in  the  canopies  are  Noah, 
Methusalem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  each 
illustrative  of  Old  Age.  The  bottom  five  main 
figures,  which  are  almost  life  • size,  represent 
Samuel,  David,  Simeon,  St.  John  the  Divine, 
and  Zachariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  canopy  and  tracery  Are  after  the  fourteenth- 
century  style,  the  same  as  the  window. 

Bolsover  Church. — An  east  window  has  been 
placed  in  this  chnroh,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Armstrong,  of  the  Lanes, 
Soaroliff,  and  Miss  Sarah  Charlesworth,  of  Hill- 
top, Bolsover,  by  members  of  their  family,  at 
a cost  of  nearly  2001.  The  window  is  divided 
into  four  compartments,  which  are  filled  by  the 
following  subjects: — “The  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den,” "The  Crucifixion,”  “The  Resurrection,” 
and  “ The  Asoension.”  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle, executed  the  work. 

Qreat  Yarmouth  Church. — A painted  window 
has  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  this  church, 
by  the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  J.|G.  Fisher,  in  memory 
of  members  of  their  family.  The  apostles  S&. 
Peter  and  St,  Andrew  are  the  chief  figures. 


§0olis  IDclifcifti. 

Iron  and  Heat : Beams,  Pillars,  and  Iron  Smelt- 
ing. By  Jaiiks  Armour,  C.E.  London : 
Lockwood  & Co.  1871. 

Tins  volume  is  Intended  to  exhibit,  in  simple 
form,  the  principles  concerned  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  beams,  pillars,  and  bridge  girders, 
and  the  action  of  heat  in  the  smelting-furnace  ; 
and  as  it  is  designed  to  benefit  those  who  are 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  practical  opera- 
tions as  workmen  than  with  the  principles  on 
which  practice  is  based,  common  arithmetic  only 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  qaestions. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Murray  annonneea  the  publication  of  “ A 
Description,  Uistorioal  and  Artistic,  of  the 
National  Memorial  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,”  illustrated  by  engravings  of  the 
monument  audits  decorations;  with  details  of 
sculptured  groups,  statues,  architecture,  mosaics, 

and  metalwork. " Gas:  its  high  Price  in  the 

Metropolis ; and  the  Way  to  reduce  it.  By  C.  G. 
Clerainshaw,  Bell  & Daldy,”  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  thinks  that  the  first  measure  necessary 
is  the  purchase  of  the  gasworks  by  the  local 
authorities,  who  should  at  once  prepare  plans 
for  the  fntnre  better  supply  of  gas.  The  net 
price  should  be  charged,  and  the  surplus  applied 
to  complete  a change  of  system.  New  works 
should  be  gradnally  constrncted  in  soitablelocali- 
ties,  and  an  entire  new  system  of  mains  shonld 
be  laid  out,  gradually  to  replace  the  present 
wasteful  plan,  which  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. The  saving  to  the  consumer  he  esti- 
mates at  400,0001.  to  500,0001.  per  annum. 

“ Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish 
of  Chelsea.  1869-70.”  This  report  has  now 
been  published  in  the  usual  form  ot  a brief  report, 
with  volaminouB  appendices.  The  parish  autho- 
rities are  trying  the  steam-roller  on  their  roads, 
and  a resident  builder  is  trying  asphalte  in  the 
King’s-road,  without  the  sanction  of  the  vestry, 
bub  has  undertaken  bo  remove  his  Val  de  Travers 
material,  and  substitabe  stone,  if  called  npon  to  do 

so. “ A Sketch  : Romance  of  Motion.  By  Alec 

Lee.  Longmans  & Co.”  Although  the  title  of 
this  very  slight  sketch  ia  not  what  it  ooght 
to  be,  all  such  endeavours  bo  think  indepen- 
dently on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  motion  of 
the  planetary  bodies  in  space  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  not  sneered  at  because  they  are 
not  quice  Newtonian.  The  sketch  stipulates  the 
action  of  two  diatinot  forces, — a conoentrative, 
or  attractive,  and  a radiative,  or  repulsive, — and 
the  existence  of  an  ethereal  resistive  medium. 
There  is  added  a special  hypothesis  as  to  the 
nature  of  nitrogen,  or  air  proper, — that  it  is  a 
combination  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,! 
and  not  an  “ element,”  strictly  speaking.  j 


Ulisatlanea. 

GalPs  TelegrapHic  Code. — To  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Gall,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press  for  the  abbreviation  of  messages  by 
telegraph,  whereby  a whole  sentence  can  often 
be  indicated  by  a word,  we  some  time  ago  alluded. 
The  singularity  of  this  “ code  ” is  said  to  be  the 
remarkable  ease  with  which  it  can  be  transposed, 
so  that  if  a thousand  persons  have  the  book,  nob 
one  can  tell  what  message  the  other  sends.  As 
thus  : — Each  page,  we  will  say,  contains  200 
words,  each  representing  its  own  sentence. 
Now,  by  moving  the  first  column  down  one  line, 
every  first  word  has  a different  meaning.  If 
moved  two  lines,  it  again  lias  a fresh  interpreta- 
tion,  and  thus  on  ad  infinitum;  so  that,  indepen- 
dently of  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  there  is  the  additional  security  of  no 
one  being  able  to  make  sense  of  the  message, 
even  though  he  has  the  code  to  refer  to,  un- 
less he  knows  the  arrangement  made  between 
the  sender  and  recipient.  Mr.  Gall’s  code  is  now 
in  use  for  the  transmission  of  messages  to  the 
West  Indies  from  the  United  States.  By  this 
code  a message,  the  cost  of  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  81.  IGs.,  costs  only  31.  5s.  The 
Kingston  papers  make  use  of  the  new  code  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  lately  arranged  with  Mr. 
Gall  for  the  transmission  of  the  Queen’s  Speech 
of  2,000  words  at  a coot  of  1051. 

A Wonderful  American  Water-wbeel. — 

There  is  in  the  town  of  Meridan,  Connecticut, 
says  the  Scientific  American,  a Leffel  double 
tnrbine  wheel,  running  under  240  ft.  fall,  and 
driving  a manufactory.  It  uses  only  about  one- 
half  of  a square  inch  of  water,  and  runs  at  the 
marvellous  speed  of  3,000  revolutions  perminnte, 
or  fifty  revolutions  per  second,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  rapid  rate  of  motion  ever  imparted  to 
a water-wheel.  This  is  also,  beyond  comparison, 
the  greatest  fall  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
a wheel  iu  America.  The  wheel  at  Meridan, 
is  of  the  most  diminutive  sizo,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing in  dimensions  the  old-fashioned  “ turnip  ” 
watches  which  our  grandfathers  used  to  carry 
in  their  capaoioos  vest-pockets.  The  complete 
success  of  this  wheel  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion,  and  affords  further  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  of  adaptability  of  the  Leffel  turbine. 

Rood  Screens  In  Cathedrals. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architeo- 
tnral  Society  was  held  last  Saturday,  Lord 
Beauchamp  in  the  chair.  The  committee 
alluded  in  their  report  to  the  subject  of  the 
proper  adaptation  of  cathedrals  to  the  reqniro- 
ments  of  the  present  time,  and  expressed  a hope 
that  correct  principles  might  be  adopted  in  the 
arrangement  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  there  being 
no  impervious  screen  or  other  sbructaral  diffi- 
oultp  to  interfere  with  the  dne  and  proper  use  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  Lord  Beauchamp  said  ha 
had  often  been  much  struck  with  the  enormous 
absurdity  of  seeing  the  choir  at  our  cathedrals 
walled  off  from  the  nave.  It  would  be  far  more 
according  to  correct  church  arrangements  that 
the  choir  shonld  not  be  separated  from  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  nave.  It  was  quite  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church,  whether  before  the 
Reformation  or  afterwards,  to  treat  the  laity  as 
something  so  far  apart  from  the  clergy  that  they 
shonld  be  walled  off,  and  not  allowed,  as  it  were, 
to  worship  with  them. 

Manebester  Society  of  Arcbltects. — This 
society,  desirous  of  encouraging  arohitecbural 
pupils  in  the  study  of  their  profession,  baa 
recently  offered  premiums,  of  the  value  of  51., 
to  be  competed  for  by  articled  pupils  in  the 
offices  of  Manchester  architects.  The  subjects 
of  the  drawings  to  be  submitted  were  set  forth 
in  the  circular  inviting  the  competition  ; and  ia 
response,  eleven  sets  were  sent  in,  many  of  them 
being  of  considerable  merit.  The  ^society  has 
awarded  the  first  premium,  value  41.,  to  Mr.  A. 
Mattinson,  a pupil  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  & H.  Taylor, 
for  his  design  for  the  side  of  a dining-room  and 
a view  of  Cheadle  Church ; and  the  second,  of 
li.,  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Dean,  a pupil  of  Mr.  J.  Stevens, 
for  a perspective  view  of  a mansion. 

Hazardons  Employmeot. — A man  has 
been  engaged  iu  repairing  the  stonework  at  the 
summit  of  the  immense  chimney  belonging  to 
Messrs,  Hepburn’s  Tannery,  Bermondsey,  a 
height  of  aboQt  180  ft.  The  operation  was  oom- 
meuoed  by  flying  a kite  over  the  chimney,  and 
the  “ Steeple  Jack  ” then  ascended  by  means  of 
a rope  secured  mast-fashion. 
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Congleton  Public  Park  —This  park  is  now 
advancing  towards  completion ; it  covers  an 
area  of  abont  twenty-one  acres,  the  north  part 
of  which  is  a wood  of  about  eight  acres  in  extent, 
with  a number  of  winding  walks  through  it,  and 
provided  with  seats,  from  which  commanding 
and  nictureaque  views  of  the  lower  grounds  and 
Burroanding  districts  may  be  obtained.  A rustic 
timber  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  ravine  which 
crosses  the  western  part  of  the  wood.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  park  is  the  great  terrace 
walk,  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
with  a warm  southerly  aspect,  of  which  the  wood 
forms  the  background,  and  from  which  complete 
views  may  be  obtained  of  the  bowling-green, 
cricket,  and  recreation  grounds.  The  walk  will 
be  furnished  at  convenient  distances  with  rustic 
garden  seats,  and  at  suitable  places  two  drinking- 
fountains  will  be  erected.  The  river  will  be 
attractive  for  boating  purposes.  The  road  from 
the  town  to  the  park  is  26  fc.  wide,  with  orna- 
mental iron  entrance  gates  and  continuous  iron 
fencing.  The  river  will  be  spanned  by  an  iron 
bridge,  on  the  trass  girder  principle,  with  orna- 
mental iron  parapets,  pillars,  and  plank  floor- 
ing, and  will  be  supported  at  each  end  by 
stone  abutments.  This  bridge  will  connect  the 
road  from  the  town  with  the  terrace  walk  under 
the  wood. 

Tbo  Scott  Monument,  Edinburgh. — In 

the  town conncil.onTuesday  last,  it  was  mentioned 
thatthe  treasurer’s  committee  of  the  Corporation, 
after  conferring  with  Mr.  James  Ballantine  and 
the  city  architect,  had  agreed  to  recommend  the 
fitting  up  of  a chamber  in  the  Scott  Monument 
as  a repository  for  relics  of  the  poot.  The  re- 
commendation was  adopted,  and  the  city  super- 
intendent instructed  to  have  the  work  carried 
ont.  In  accordance  with  a design,  prepared  hy 
the  city  architect,  it  is  proposed  that  the  lower 
portion  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  13  ft,, 
shall  be  lined  with  carved  oak  panelling,  sur- 
mounted with  an  ornamental  cornice.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  the  thirty  unoccupied  niches 
onteide  filled  with  appropriate  statuary.  Messrs. 
Srodie  & Kutchison,  sculptors,  have  intimated 
their  willingness  to  famish  the  statues,  modelled 
by  their  own  hands,  and  cut  ont  of  tbe  beat  free- 
stone, at  the  rate  of  501.  per  figure.  The  Corpo- 
ration have  in  their  hands  between  500Z.  and 
6001.,  being  the  sarplns  derived  from  the  charge 
made  for  admission  to  the  monument.  Besides 
the  fitting  up  of  the  relic  chamber,  a consider- 
able additional  sum  will  thus  be  required. 

1,1st  of  lecturers.— For  some  time  past  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union  has 
formed,  at  their  office,  a register  of  such  lec- 
turers as  are  willing  to  offer  their  services 
to  workmen’s  institutions  gratuitonsly,  or  on 
strictly  economical  terms;  many  of  the  smaller 
institutions  not  being  able  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  high-class  professional  lecturers.  It  has 
now  been  determined  to  extend  these  arrange- 
ments, and  to  register  the  names,  addresses,  and 
subjects  treated,  .of  any  lectnrers,  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  paid  or  gratuitons,  who  may 
enter  the  same  at  the  offices  of  the  above- 
named  Society,  150,  Strand,  on  receiving,  in  the 
case  of  professional  lecturers,  au  annual  sub- 
scription of  five  shillings ; this  amount  being 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  printing, 
&o.  This  register  will  be  open  to  the  public 
seeking  the  services  of  lecturers ; and  from  the 
fact  that  the  offices  of  the  Clnb  and  Institute 
Union  are  centrally  situated,  and  are  well  known 
to  the  leaders  of  working-class  and  other  popular 
movements,  it  is  believed  that  the  object  in 
view  will  be  effectually  promoted. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  sixty* 
second  annnal  dinner  of  this  fund  was  given  on  ' 
Saturday  eveumg  last,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  under  the  presidency  of  Captain  the 
Hon.  F.  Egerton,  R.N.,  M.P.  The  company 
numbered  abont  eighty,  and  inclnded  Sir  F. 
Grant  (president  of  the  Royal  Academy),  Mr. 
J.  B.  Philip,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  S.  Consius,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Dimond,  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank,  and  other  men  of  note.  For 
the  first  time  at  these  anniversaries  ladies  joined 
the  gentlemen  at  dinner,  and  the  experiment 
was  BO  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  it  will 
donblless  be  repeated.  The  subscriptions  an- 
nounced amounted  to  571Z.  14a.  A selection  of 
music  was  given  during  the  evening. 

Meeting  of  Builders . — A meeting  of  builders 
was  held  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Tavern, 
on  Monday  last,  in  consequence  of  the  builders 
on  the  Walworth  estate  considering  themselves 
subject  to  very  arbitrary  measures. 


Improvement  In  Coaek-bulldlDg. — Mr. 

Walter  Brodie,  plumber,  of  60,  South  Clerk- 
street,  Edinburgh,  has  invented  and  patented  a 
new  method  of  carriage-bnilding,  which,  he  tells 
us,  is  applicable  to  all  tbe  classes  of  traction 
vehicles,  as  well  as  carriages  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  He  constructs  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  entirely  of  light  angle  iron ; 
and  this  framework  is  covered  with  sheets  of 
vulcanite ; that  is,  a material  composed  of  india- 
rubber  and  sulphur,  snch  as  is  now  largely 
mannfactnred  in  Edinburgh  and  Manchester. 

The  iron  framework,  springs,  &c.,  are  also  vul- 
canised, to  prevent  corrosion.  The  process, 
should  it  be  found  to  succeed,  will  no  donbt 
supersede  to  a large  extent  oar  present  expensive 
mode  of  constmoting  carriage  panels  and  roofs  ; 
in  fact,  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  paint- 
ing and  varnishing  altogether ; since  vulcanite, 
the  more  it  is  rubbed  and  polished  the  finer  the 
surface  it  presents.  A great  redaction  of  the 
original  cost  is  expected,  and  what  is  probably 
of  greater  conseqaeuce,  a saving  in  the  outlay 
for  repairs  and  redeooration. 

The  Brighton  Aquarium. — The  Toll-house 
(so  long  known  as  “ Ratty’s”)  and  the  gates 
at  tbe  entrance  of  the  old  road  to  the  Chain 
Pier  will  soon  be  cleared  away.  A new  toll- 
house is  to  be  erected  close  to  the  flight  of 
stone  steps  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Chain  Pier  Esplanade.  That  portion  of  the  work 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  will  be  an  open 
courtyard,  leading  to  the  entrance-ball  of  the 
Aquarium.  This  hall  will  be  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  roofed  with  groined  arches.  A corridor 
of  250  ft.  in  length,  divided  by  columns  of  polished 
marble,  and  forming  two  promenades,  will  termi- 
nate in  a conservatory.  On  each  side  of  the 
corridor  will  be  immense  tanks,  fronted  with 
plate  glass.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  foun- 
tains inside  as  well  as  outside  the  Aquarium, 
and  the  idea  is  also  entertained  of  forming  an 
aviary  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Art  In  Parnham. — On  Tuesday  evening 
April  18th,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  addressed  a meet- 
ing convened  at  the  Town  Hall,  Farnbam,  his 
subject  being  the  very  interesting  one  of  “ To 
what  End  should  we  study  Art  ?”  and  the  “ Im- 
portance of  Drawing  and  Mneic  in  Edneation  ; ” 
the  occasion  being  the  early  establishment  in 
this  thriving  and  enlightened  little  community  of 
a Bohool  of  art  under  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. Colonel  Lefana  took  the  chair,  and, 
after  the  address,  explained,  in  a most  able 
manner,  the  fnnetion  of  the  Art  Department. 
This  prompt  action  and  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
such  a school  is  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Susan  Luard,  and  the  support  of  Colonel 
Lnard,  of  the  Cedars.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  TJniversity  College  has  paid  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  the  high  compliment  of  electing  him  a 
Life  Governor  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  art. 

Metropolis  Water  Bill. — On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  Mr. 
Bruce  having  intimated  that  it  would  not  then 
be  proceeded  with,  Mr.  T.  Collins  protested 
against  the  delay.  Mr.  H.  Lewis  thought  it 
should  be  proceeded  with,  or  at  once  referred  to 
a Select  Committee.  Mr.  Brace  was  quite 
willing  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a Select 
Committee.  Dr.  Playfair  was  of  opinion  that  a 
Bill  of  such  importance,  involving  an  expen- 
ditore  of  3,000,0001.,  should  be  amply  discussed 
before  it  was  submitted  to  a Committee.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Lefevre  said  it  was 
true  that  some  alterations  had  been  made;  but 
the  seenring  an  adequate  supply  of  water  was 
still  aimed  at,  and  though  the  compulsory  power 
of  purchase  was  given  up,  the  permissive  power 
was  retained.  The  second  reading  was  then 
postponed. 

Death  of  a Kentish  Archaeologist. — The 

Rev.  Beale  Poate,  LL.B.,  has  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Bydew’s-place,  near  Maidstone.  He  was 
born  in  1793,  of  an  old  Kentish  family.  Mr. 
Post©  was  an  early  member  of  the  Arohmologioal 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  and  contributed 
several  learned  papers  to  their  journal.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Kent  Arobroological  Society, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  its  foundation,  and 
regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  connoil. 
One  of  his  last  papers  was  contributed  to  that 
society’s  journal, — ” Archmologia  Cantiana,” — on 
the  site  of  ancient  Roman  Maidstone.  In  1847 
Mr.  Poste  pnblished  a ” History  of  the  Church 
and  College  of  All  Saints,  Maidstone,”  which  was 
followed,  in  1853,  by  “ Britannic  Researches  j 
or.  New  Facts  and  Rectifications  of  Ancient 
British  History.” 


Glastonbury. — Glastonbury  has  begun  to 
boast  of  the  acquisition  of  a fire-escape,  hydrant, 
&o.  She  likes  their  appearance,  is  showing 
them  to  every  one,  and  is  longing  for  the  op. 
portunity  of  knocking  sport  ont  of  them.  If  a 
fire  should  gratify  her  wishes,  we  fear  the  way. 
side  ditches  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
source  of  the  supply  j unless,  indeed,  the  hydrant 
could  be  utilised  to  pour  sewage  upon  the  flames 
instead  of  water.  When  will  the  authorities  of 
this  once  saintly  but  now  slattern  town  take 
honest  advice,  and  begin  doing  their  work  at  the 
right  end  ? A town  without  a water-supply  or  a 
system  of  sewerage  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
civilisation.  It  may  be  that  Glastonbury,  like 
other  Somerset  towns,  needs  to  be  " woke  up  ” 
to  a coDscionsness  of  its  position  to  see  itself  as 
others  see  it. 

•KTew  Mural  Monument  In  York  Minster. 

A monnmonbj  in  memory  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Vyner,  who  was  murdered  by  Greek  brigands^ 
twelve  months  ago,  has  been  placed  in  tbe  wall 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  York  Minster,  ■ 
Upon  a large  polished  brass  panel,  diapered 
with  an  enamel  border,  is  an  Early  English 
foliated  cross.  The  panel  has  a cinquefoil  head, 
and  it  is  surmounted  by  a German  Gothic  canopy. 
On  an  oblong  polished  brass  plate,  below  thO’  • 
panel,  is  tbe  inscription.  The  canopy  is  sup- : 
ported  by  polished  Devonshire  marble  shafts; 
and  the  caps,  crockets,  and  finiala  are  carved  in  : 
the  German  Gothic  style.  The  monument  is 
protected  by  a fender  of  ornamental  ironwork,  i 
of  Medimval  design.  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  has  . 
executed  the  aoulptnre;  and  the  brasswork  is  by  , 
Messrs.  Hart,  Peard,  & Co.,  also  of  London. 

Accidents. — The  gable-end  of  a cottage  in 
Row  73,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  has  fallen,  during 
a violent  gnst  of  wind.  No  person  was  injured,: 
This  is  the  third  casualty  of  a like  desoriptioai 

within  a few  weeks. At  Perth,  the  large; 

ornamental  cast-iron  vase  upon  the  top  of  the; 
chimney-stalk  at  the  water  reservoir  at  the. 
north  end  of  the  South  Inch,  lately  fell  through, 
the  roof  of  the  engine-house  and  storeroom.  Thel 
motion  of  the  engine  was  completely  stopped,' 
and  it  was  otherwise  damaged.  An  engineer^ 
who  was  working  beneath  the  engine,  waS; 
severely  out  in  the  head  by  splinters  from  the) 
vase  5 but  a fellow-workman  escaped  nnburt.; 
On  inspecting  the  fragments  of  the  vase,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  mneh  d'^c.ayed.  The  vase  wa®’ 
upwards  of  a ton  in  weight,  and  it  will  cost  aboufci 
150Z.  to  repair  the  damage. 

Proposed  Theatre  in  the  City.— We  hoar 
that  a company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a site  in  the  City  suitable  for  thsi 
erection  of  a theatre.  Several  properties  were 
submitted  to  the  directors,  and  they  have  finally 
selected  a freehold  block  situated  in  GoswelU 
street,  close  by  the  Aldersgate-sbreeb  stabioDJ 
For  this  site,  which  covers  an  area  of  over  9,00Cf 
superficial  feet,  they  have  offered  the  sum  ol 
18,OOOZ.,  and  should  this  offer  be  accepted  they 
will  proceed  at  once  with  the  ereebionof  a theatre; 
and  restaurant,  after  the  model  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  in  the  Strand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
building  will  be  isolated,  and  well  provided  with 
entrances. 

Restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedrah 
, Oxford. — The  restoration  of  tbe  cathedral  had 
been  considerably  advanced.  The  south  tranl 
' sept  is  now  visible,  and  instead  of  being  blockee! 
up,  as  formerly,  by  the  organ  and  vergert! 
rooms,  one  now  looks  upon  the  exterior  wal 
the  window  in  which  is  very  fine,  but  is,  un| 
fortunately,  spoilt  by  the  present  flat  roof,  wbidii 
hides  the  upper  part  of  the  arch.  An  ope(] 
perpendicular  roof,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  suF 
Btituted  for  the  present  flat  one,  and  this  will  hj 
a great  improvement.  The  two  rooms,  formerh 
nsed  as  quarters  for  the  vergers,  beneath  th:l 
window,  have  also  been  restored. 

Pall  of  a Church  Roof. — The  roof  of  S; 
John’s  Church,  Bacup,  fell  in  with  a loud  oraS' 
on  Wednesday,  the  19bh  iust.  Tbe  east  end  n 
the  church  is  a complete  wreck,  and  the  orgs^ 
destroyed.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  pev 
are  broken  toTpieces,  and  the  edifice  is  choke! 
up  with  debris.  The  church,  a plain  stoil 
building,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  *i 
Chester  in  1788. 

Carpet  Tacks.  — Double  oarpet-tacks,  » 
bent  wire,  are  now  nsed  in  New  York.  ThJ 
are  made  of  flattened  steel,  and  are  sitnilii 
in  shape  to  a common  staple.  A carpet  fasteui' 
down  by  them  can  be  more  easily  lifced,  av 
with  less  risk  of  being  torn,  than  if  secured  ; 
ordinary  tacks. 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  a bouse  on  tho  Heath- 
road,  Leighton  Buziard.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence,  archi- 


tect : — 

Adams 

Barker  

Andrews 

Edwards 

Miles  

Whiting  (accepted) 


£370  0 0 
..  297  0 0 
..  278  0 0 
..  275  0 0 
..  274  0 0 
..  210  0 0 


For  road  and  fence  walls  for  Aged  Pilgrims’  Asylum, 
Hornsey  Rise.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect : — 

Hill  & Sons  (accepted) £6^8  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  Congregational  Chapel,  Richmond, 
Mr.  W.  Burnet,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Stanham : — 

Wilson  & Co.  (too  late) £1,1C9  0 0 

Carless 1,087  0 0 

Bridgman  A Nuthall  1,025  0 0 

Sweet  A Son 980  0 0 

Palmer 898  0 0 

Adamson  S Son  879  0 0 

Sims 840  0 0 

James  (accepted) 709  0 0 


Surveyor  to  the  Parish  of]  St.  Bride, 

?leet-street. — At  a meeting  of  the  Pariah  of 
Jt.  Bride,  Fleet-street,  last  week,  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  appointing  a surveyor  to  the  parish  in 
he  place  of  Mr.  Arding,  who  has  resigned  his 
ippointment,  a vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by 
Jr.  Deputy  Walter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Avant, 
o Mr.  Arding  for  his  judicious  recommendations 
Q relation  to  the  property  of  the  parish,  which 
vas  unanimonsly  agreed  to.  Mr.  C.  B.  Arding 
vas  elected  surveyor  of  the  parish  in  the  place  of 
lis  father. 

Tho  Threatened  Destruction  of  Caesar’s 
Camp  at  Wimbledon. — This  act  of  Vandalism 
leema  to  be  still  threatened.  Can  any  of  our 
3orreepondenta  tell  us  in  what  precise  state  the 
matter  now  stands  ? A circular,  quoting  from 
svhat  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject,  we 
observe,  has  been  printed,  with  a few  words  de- 
precating the  obliteration  of  the  interesting  old 
relic  for  the  sake  of  a few  pounds  per  annum  of 
;round-rent  for  brick  and  mortar  purposes. 

The  Ornamental  Water  in  St.  James’s 
Park. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
net  completed  the  drainage  of  the  ornamental 
ivater  in  St.  James’s  Park,  with  a view  to  cleanse 
its  bed.  As  this  is  composed  of  concrete  the 
process  of  oleaneing  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
already  the  mud,  which  was  some  5 in.  or  6 in. 
deep,  and  was  fearfully  offensive,  has  been  swept 
into  heaps,  and  deodorised  with  chloride  of  lime. 

Building'  Sites  for  Schools. — Tn  answer  to 
Mr.  Simonds,  in  the  Houee  of  Commons,  Mr. 

Forster  states  that  the  parishes  of  Hedbourn 
Worthy,  Otterbourne,  and  Calden  Common,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  stand  2,000  down  on 
the  list  of  applications  for  school  sites.  He  can- 
not,  therefore,  fix  a date  for  reply. 

Polytechnic  Institution.  — Tho  Directors 
of  this  Institution  annouuce  their  willingness  to 
exhibit,  free  of  cost,  approved  models  of  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  machinery  of  all 
kinds.  Steam-power  will  be  applied  to  working 
models,  and  deposits  will  be  described. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  next  ordi- 
nary  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  1st  of  May,  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  a paper  read  on  "The  Ventilation  of 
Sewers,”  fay  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  president  of 
the  Society,  will  be  discussed.  | 

The  Royal  Society.— The  conversazione  on  \ For  alterationa  to  three  houses,  &o.,  iu  Jubilee-street, 
Saturday,  the  22Qd,  was  Dumerously  attended,  f sm!;!’.';; 

and  included  a number  of  very  interesting  exhi- 
bitions. 


For  building  family  residence  and  stable,  Bhrewsbury- 
lane.  Shooter’s  Hill,  Kent,  for  Mr.  James  Chapman. 
Messrs.  William  Gosling  A Son,  arohitects : — 

Vickery  £1,182  0 0 

Capps  A Bitso  1,160  0 0 

Muchin  1,135  0 0 

Wevell 1,120  0 0 

Crook  A WaU  1,110  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  1,(j89  0 0 

Jory 1,076  0 0 

Chaplin  1,061  0 0 

Harrison 1,050  0 0 

Waterson  1,045  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  at  Mesars.  Vicksrs’s  Distillery' 
Westmiuster.  Messrs.  Mayhew  A Calder,  architects 

Curtis A338  0 0 

£atou  A Chapman  330  0 0 

King  A Sou  327  0 0 

Turner  A Sons 325  0 0 


For  erecting  cottage,  Ac.,  at  Muswell-hill.  Mr.  J.  Coe, 
architect : — 

Turner £11-5  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 403  0 0 

Sabey 4')6  0 0 

Garrard 397  0 0 

King  A Son  380  0 0 

Johnson 339  0 0 


For  erecting  a now  shop  at  Woodford,  for  Mr.  George 
Hearne  : — 

High  (accepted)  £365  0 0 


For  linishing  two  model  dwellings  in  Finsbnry.  Mr. 
Knightley,  architect:  — 

High  (accepted)  £1,580  0 0 

Bates  I,2i0  0 0 


For  building  a new  concrete  stable  at  Clapton  for 
Dr.  Wheeler — 

High  (accepted)  £125  0 0 


The  Publisher  camnot  be  responsible  far  Testu 
MONIAL3  left  at  the  O^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

%S‘  NOTICE. — All  Commwiications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  Yorh-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  add/ressed  to  the 
“Editor"  and  not  to  the  " Publisher." 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — EANDELL,  SaUNDEES,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


TLLUSTKATED  CATALOGUE  of  the 

1.  INIERNATIOKAI,  EXHIBITION,  1871.  — Tbe  foi-cfss  that 
attended  tbe  Publication  of  their  Iila.tiated  C.kt»l''xue  of  former 
InUrnationiil  Erbibttlxus  hrld  In  London.  PatU,  and  Dablin,  fullp 
Justify  the  Proprletore  of  the  AKT-JOURNAb  in  annonneiDK  their 
intention  of  treatUg  in  a similar  manner  that  Tblch  is  to  bs  opened 
at  South  Keneiugton  on  May  Ibe  Ist.  It  is  proposed  to  Issue  t>lth 
tbe  Number  of  the  Journal  for  that  month  Twelve  Piiges  devoted  to 
the  Illustration  of  tbe  most  Important  and  bsaiiiful  woiks  of  Art- 
Manurac’nre,  both  British  and  foreign,  which  will  be  oont-lbuted  to 
the  Exhibition,  aud  tocontiiine  such  publluati»n,  niontbly,  to  tbe 
end  of  the  year  The  cost  of  <he  Journal  (pcire  2s.  9d.  Menlhly)  will 
not,  however,  be  thereby  iticreastd. 

Tbe  Catalogue  will  be  printed  oa  toned  paper,  and  paged  aepa- 
rately,  so  as  to  foim  a distinct  Volume  when  com|l>ted.  Every 
elTirt  will  be  employed  to  render  this  Illustrated  Report  at  l«ast  as 
BltracLIve.  Interestiug.  and  luggestively  valuable,  as  its  predeceasors. 

Steel  Engravings  are  given  witiheacb  number  of  the  Art 


Brief  chapters  on  British  car- 
pentry: History  and  PHncIpUa  of  Gothic  Hoors.  By 
1 ifrrWAS  JUO  RRlS.  With  wo  dcuts  (]<.  6d.  cloth. 

" Thu  ireaiiee  will  be  found  of  gieat  value  to  those  who  are  vo’a- 
U 'Ualiy  cncerued  In  the  sutj'cr;  and  tbe  agreeable  manner  tn 
wb'cb  it  is  baud '0 1,  tegeiber  wiih  the  useful  iteuia  of  Information 
vf  geu-ral  Interest  that  tbe  reader  continually  encounters,  will, 
while  detracliug  not  hing  >ri  m tbe  value  of  (be  work  to  those  fur 
whom  It  is  primarily  derlgved,  obtain  for  It  a larger  circle  of  readers 
than  it  Is  usually  the  fortune  of  compilations  of  this  kind  to 
stcure,"— Ar'ffivA  Trade  Journal. 

Loudon  : aiMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  A CO. 


Pound  in  cloth,  Is.  Od.  or  post  free  for  CO  stamp*. 

TABLES  and  STABLE  FiTTINGS. 

" Includes  a con*lderab1e  amount  of  useful  Infirma'.lon  on  the 
bj.ct  of  wblcb  it  treau."— /fui/iZcr,  AiuusL27. 1870. 

8r.  PANCBAS  lao.v  Work  co-mpany.  oia  at.  Pauaras- 
roa  i.  Liudoii.  N.W. 


S’ 


TENDERS 

For  infant  Bohool,  Strood,  Kent.  Mr.  Geo.  Ruck, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Flint  A Dover  £999  0 0 

Booker  948  0 0 

WslUs  A Ciementa 930  0 0 

Gales  897  0 0 

West,  juo 865  0 0 

Sollitt 814  0 0 


W.  A T.  Garrett 

Hall 

Lancester  

Dean  


770  0 0 


Clements  (accepted)  . 


0 0 


For  converting  tho  White  Hart,  High-street,  Harrow- 
on-tbe-Hill,  into  a shop  (excluaive  ot  bneks,  which  will 
be  found  by  tbe  owner),  for  Mr.  William  Winkley. 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  A Brock,  architects:— 

Woodbridge £147  15  0 

Kindeli  (accepted) 116  0 0 


Forlhe  erection  of  cottage  residence,  for  Mr.  J.  Salter, 
at  the  Hermitage  Bricktields,  Woking,  Surrey  : — 

Slade  £640  0 0 

Millard  ; 482  5 0 

Faggater  461  18  0 

Whiiburne 450  0 0 

Harris 414  0 0 

Martin  A Wells  (accepted)  350  0 0 


For  water-closets,  baths,  lavatory  fittings,  and  other 
plumbing  works,  for  Poplar  and  Stepney  (Poor-law)  Kick 
Asylum,  Bromley,  Middlesex.  Messrs.  Arthur  A C. 
Haistun,  architects  : — 

Finch  £1,600  0 0 

Jeakes  A Co 1,485  0 0 

Mann  (accepted) 1,415  0 0 


For  additions  to  Stoke  Lodge,  Stoke  Hammond,  Bucks. 
Mr.  J . T.  Lawrence,  architect : — 

Whiting £510  0 0 

Edwards  (accepted)  410  0 0 

Denohheld 295  16  0 


For  proposed  additions  to  schools,  Hornsey-road.  Mr. 
•Charles  Higgins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wortnmgton  : — 

Lealherdalo  £1,717  0 0 

Goodman  1,626  0 0 

Croaker  1,620  0 0 

Capps  A liitso  1,006  0 0 

Miolett 1,560  0 0 

Kipps  1,668  0 0 

Crabb  A Vaughau  (accepted)  ...  1,637  0 0 

Heath 1,390  0 0 


For  house  aud  shops  at  Clarendon-road,  Notting-hill,  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grineau.  Mr.  J.  Pennington,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  Tovey  :— 

Mann  £915  0 0 

Laugmeud  A Way  895  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 887  0 9 

Preston  A Fielding 845  0 0 

Mildwater  (accepted) 843  0 0 


TO  correspondents. 

•’  How  to  SpsnJ  Money  for  the  Public  Good  f ''—Several  eoinmu- 
oioatlohs  ou  ihli  (ubjeut  are  In  type, 

F.  B.-t'.  B.— E.  B.  F.  — G.  B.— 8.  A.— Metm.  W.— W.  A.  G.— 
B.won  L.-A- B.-K.  S.— W.  W.  M.-W.  G.— W.  B,-H,  M.-U.  L.— 
H.  J.  B.— N.  C.-T.  H.  M.-M,  8.  B -J.  0.  8.— F.  C.-J.  B.— T.  B.— 
J,  J,-W.  H.— A.  8.  M.— W.  D.  D.-J.  T.  L.— 8.  8.— 'W.  G.— W.  P.  H. 
W.  R,  C.— F.-l).— H.  T.  E.— W.  G.-Dr.  P.— J.  D.  M.-H.  F.— 

J.  D.  8.— K.  L.  G.-B.  T.— Q.  B.-O.— A.  H.  H.-E.  R.-Q.  F.  C.— 

K.  a 8on.— G.  T.— J.  H — W.  8.  (to  the  extent  to  whieh  a tenant- 
at-wiU  ti  liable}.— J.  V.  (thankt).— 0.  L.  (beiond  our  province], 

We  are  ccmpelled  to  decline  poiuling  out  books  and  givtog 
addie>BeB. 

All  statementa  of  facts,  llsU  of  Ten  den,  Ac.  mutt  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreta  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  fur 
publication. 

Note,— Tbe  respontlbill'y  of  signed  arlic’et,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  " THE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  ts  notn 
ready,  price  One  Guinea,  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  he  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  eack. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  TBURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  anmim,  p.ayabie  in  advance. 


Niiw  ready,  wKb  Plates  ami  tVoodcaU,  cloth,  d;.  ; pottage  5d. 

The  civil  engineer’s  and  CON- 

TRACTOR'S  ESIIMaTK  and  PRICEBOOK  for  1871.  with 
Ppec'not  lona  for  i'ermauent  Way,  for  Tolsgrephlo  Mi'eriaU,  and 
fur  Work>,  Plant,  Main  eiiam-e,  and  Working  of  a Hallway  ; and  an 
Alpbabatlcal  Priced  Ll»t  of  Mncbmery,  Plant,  Tools.  Ac. 

By  W.  DaVIS  HA8KOLL.  O.li. 

" A 'work  which  few  practising  engineers  will  care  to  be  wUhont.” 
Minins  Journuf. 

" IL>  value  lu  rne  itadeot  and  the  experienced  contiaotor  It  in 
ettiniible." — Mechnniei'  Magaiine. 

Loudon:  LucKWOOU  i CO.  7,  Stationers’ Hall-oonrt,  E.C. 


u 


NPRECEDENTED  EASTER 

NOVELTIES  at  the  EOYAL  POLYTECHNIC.— '■  Bnow,  Ice, 
v..aciers,"  with  Wondrous  and  Experimental  IUu*tiaUona,  In- 
troduced in  Profe-sor  Pepper’s  New  Kulertainment. — Miirlcal  Com- 
b'nalions  produced  from  nixlesu  Drums,  played  by  Herr  Julios 
Weifl'enbseb  (In  German  mlilury  costuioe)  uusideJ,  aud  showing 
(ill  C'lmmaiid  over  these  Uictinuieiita.  — A Lire-llxe  Figure,  i la 
Ln'ii."  springaSO  feet  bigb  ! and  Siguor  Valentine  performi  his 
evolatloni  on  the  Slock  Wire  ; lllu-troiive  of  Mr.  J.  L.  King's  dis- 
course on  the  "Art  of  B.iUiiciDg."— Humorous  uud  Facial  Enter- 
tainment, by  George  Grossmitb,  eaij.  jun.— Msdaiue  Buuatielil's  Life- 
like iiliistratlouB  of  Colllus’s  ude  to  the  Passions,  with  tbe  other 
Euteriainmenta.- O.ae  Shilling. 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C, 

Manufacturers  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  &ATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Higheet  Style  of  Art. 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’8 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
liehers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


GODWIN’S 
TTINCAUSTIO  and  TESSELATED  TILES 

JlJ  for  CHDEOHES,  HALLS,  &a.  iso. 

it  varlely. 


In  many  rich  oo.onrs  and  great  varlely.  _ 

LUGWARDINE  tils  WOtlKS,  near  HereiorO. 

^^ILT  RUUiVi 

i-inch  OG,7t.  Bd.  per  100  feet  > auuldlngs  kept  on 

1&.M.  BverydesOTiption  of  Ploture  ^ the  Trade. 

8t™-k  »•  the  Loweet  Prlc-os.  T.ANTC 

At  GEORGE  REES’S,  67,  DRURY  LANE. 
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[April  29, 1871. 


ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 


BITION  of  1871 : coniii 
BttueuriiU  WOKK8  of 

rATNTINGS,  SCDLPTURK,  STAINBD  GLA33,  MOSAICS, 
FORNITDRE,  Ac. : 

POTl'BRY  OF  AI.L  RINDS. 

WOOLLEN  ftod  WORSTED  MANDFACrURBS. 
MAUaiNERY  IN’  MOTION. 


T OHDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 

I J BITION,  1871.— BELECTBD  8PFCIMPN8  of  PAINTINOS. 
Iculp'nre,  Pi&Ip.  Aud  all  ktoda  of  Dcco'aiive  Art,  t ot'ar;.  Woolleo  n, 
Wtr-ipci*.  New  InTenlioDS,  with  Maihtoery  in  MolioD,  will  be 
eoLtiiboled  b;  tbe  fol  lowing  CauniileB  : — 

].  Aoitila  18.  llal;  SL  Paze-Welmai 

2.  Baden  14.  J«iian  26  Saxony 

3 Btvarla  IS.  Neiberlanda  S7.  Spain 

4.  Eelglom  IR.  News.  Walea  28  Sweden 

6.  China  17.  Norway  29  Switzerland 

6.  Druoiaik  18  Ppzaia  30.  Taugieia 

7.  Egypt  in.  Priu  SI.  Tunta 

8 France  20.  Portngal  3".  Turkey 

9.  Oreeca  21.  Ptn.ala  33.  nulled  SUIca. 

10.  He?ie  22.  Qileenaland  84  Victoria 

11.  IiMlacd  23.  Kr'ine  3S.  Wurleiuburg, 

12.  India  24.  RunU 

Tbe  Exhibition  will  be  ripened  by  a State  Cereniiiir  and  an  Inter- 
national Perfi  rioauce  of  Uua,c  in  tbe  Royal  Albert  Uall.  on  MON- 
DAY next,  tbe  let  MAY.  Adroisaion  by  Seaeon  Tlcaete  only. 


ApplicetlOD*  through  the  pnat  for  Tl.keie  ahnnld  be  addreia*d  to 
the  undenngned,  at  tbe  0111  ea  of  Her  Majsety'a  CooimiraloDera. 
Upper  Eiii»ugiot>-gore,  Louduu,  W.  to  wboui  P.O.  OrJere  louat  be 
m.de  payab  e,  at  the  Pcet-olflce,  Charliig-oroee,  Londrrn.  W.C.-By 
order,  HENRY  Y.  D.  SC  'TT.  Lieu'. -Col.  R E. 

Secreiaiy  toll  M.'a  Cuia<nlaaloDera. 


ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 


BITION  of  1871.— PRICES  of  ADMISSION. 

On  and  after  tbe  8ib  of  M.AY,  Monday,  loeadaya,  Tbnrtdaya, 
Frlilaya,  ano  SalurJaye,  la  ; or,  Includlug  admtulon  to  the  Qaidena 
of  tbe  Royal  Uoiiicul’Dral  Society  Is  Cd, 

On  Wedceaiaye,  with  adtuiaalr^n  to  the  Gardena  of  tbe  Royal 
HortlctiliUfal  Society,  *«.  6d.  excepting  Wediieaday*,  17ih  May,  and 
7 h June,  when  tbe  adinlselou  will  be  It.  6d. ; and  21>t  June  and  5 b 
July,  when  It  will  ue  5a. ; these  twlug  Great  Flower  Show  day>. 

Tbeoe  charges  will  alto  glre  admlaaloD  to  tbe  Picture  Gallery  of 
the  Royal  Ali  ert  Hall  during  tbe  dally  Muatcal  Ferfotmancea  held 
ia  coonexluu  « Ub  the  Bxh'i>ltlon.-By  order. 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOlT.  Llaut.-Col.  R.E. 

Secretary  lo  H-  M.  Coinmialoneix. 


c 


lOUNTY  of  WARWICK.— SURVEYOR 


_ of  COUNTY  BUILDINGS.- The  Juatlcce  of  the  P, 

County  of  Warwick  will,  at  the  next  Oeneral  Quarter  Session  a,  to  be 
held  at  Warwick,  on  TUESDAY,  the  27lh  day  of  JUNE  next,  pro- 
ceed to  APPOINT  a QUALIFIED  PERSON  to  INSPECT  and  RE- 
PORT on  ail  tbe  BUI  LOIN  IS  belonging  to  the  County,  from  year  to 
year,  at  Eaater  Seaelona,  and  to  examine  or  glee  plans  of  any  altera- 
Ilona  or  addltioDB  if  rennired  by  the  Court,  and  alto,  if  required,  to 
anperlntend  all  bnlldlogt  hereafter  to  be  erected  bytheCouuty.  Tbe 
la'ary  will  be  1501.  p>r  annum,  exclusWe  of  all  traTelllng  expenaet 
actually  paid  by  tbe  Suryeyor.  ApoIl'aHona.  accnmpinled  by  recent 
teatlmonlela,  muit  be  tent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace's  OtBce,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, on  or  before  the  93fd  day  of  MAT  next.  No 
peiBonal  caovaea  will  be  perm  1 W,— By  order  of  tho  Court. 

HENRY  n,  HUNT,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Pescj. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  April  18tb,  1871. 


NDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


_ COLLEGE,  COOPER’S  HILL.  SURREY.— By  order  of  the 
Seeietary  of  Slate  for  India  In  Councll.-Notlce  la  hereby  given, 
that  a COMPETITVK  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  in  JUNEnext, 
forth#  SRLKCTION  of  FIFTY  CANDIDATES  for  ADMISSION  to 
this  COLLEGE.— Tbe  exaiulnatiou  will  he  open  to  all  Briiiab-bom 
subjecte  of  good  character  and  Bound  conetitutlon,  who  are  lietween 
the  agea  of  seventeen  and  tweuty-one  yearv.  Tbe  successful  compe- 
titora,  after  undergoing,  In  tbe  case  of  aucb  as  may  be  found  on 
further  ezaminaiton  to  be  not  already  qualified  in  professional 
subjects,  a (inalifrlng  course  of  Instrnc'lon  at  the  College.  In- 
cludiug  a pradical  coarse  under  a Civil  or  Mechanical  Bugineer, 
will  be  appoluted  to  the  Eogineer  Service  of  the  Indian  Qovern- 

Tbe  examination  will  embrace  tbe  following  subjecta  : - 

Marks  assigned. 

English  : composition 


Natural  and  Experimental  Sciences,  limited  to 
not  more  than  three  of  the  four  following 
branches,  via.  (1)  chemistry;  (2)  heat  and 
light ; <3)  electricity  and  magnetism  ; (4)  geo- 


logy and  pUyaical  geography  

Mechanical  (geometrical)  drawing 500 

Preeband  (figure  and  landtcspe)  drawing  600 

The  charge  made  to  a stndeut  at  the  CoUege  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
ISOi  per  annum,  payment  of  a part  of  which  may  b i deferred,  and 
etfected  by  annual  de  nctiont  from  hie  salary,  after  bis  appoint- 

5y  leffer  onfsi.  to  the  Secretary.  Civil  Service  Commhalouera, 
Caonou-row,  Westmloater  ; or  to  tho  Secretary,  Public  Works  De- 
partment, ludU-ulBce,  S.W. 

(Signed)  HERMAN  MERIVALE. 

P.8. — Socoeaefal  eompelltora,  who  may  be  fuUnd  on  tubsequent 
ex'iminAtloQ  to  be  already  qualified  for  tbe  Engineering  Service, 
will  receive  appointments  with  oat  passing  through  the  College, 
ludla-offlce,  March  22ad,  1671. 


WALTER  SCARGILL,  ARCHITECT, 

iV  10,  Glouceater-a'reet,  Queen-sqaare,  W.C.  The  ProfeaaloQ 


iated  li 


every  depsctioi 


PARTNERSHIP.— An  ENGINEER, 

JP  having  had  tnaoy  lyeara*  experience  in  FIRE-ENGINE  aud 
HYDRAULIC  WORK.  In  every  branch,  wUhea  to  meet  wllh  a 
PARTNERSHIP  In  a new  buaineaa  : or  would  take  a Permment 
Situation.  He  Can  have  aatlefactoiy  refereiicea  as  to  alilUv.  Ac. — 
AddrcM,  ENOINRRK,  at  Steveua'a  Zinc  Works,  Rlchmond-tticet, 
Bath-stree',  S'.  Luke's.  ^ 


TO  AKCHITKUTd  AND  SUKVBYOlta 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKETCHES  or  olhsrwUe,  in  the  beat  manner.  Perspeotivea 
rapidly  and  efficiently  diawn  aud  etcbel,  or  limed.  Quauiitlee, 

BIr.  MYERS  TAYUUEtf  19,  Tbavlea-InD,  Uolboru. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  KNGINEtRTNG  SURVEYORS.  Ac. 

N excellent  OPENING  for  a BEGINNER 

felly  duallfted,  lu  a very  desirable  locality.  Thi 


:y  years  ago.  Wnrk»  well 
clnaore  Office.  Diard  of  Trad-,  and  Linden  Imutovemnil  Company’* 
Offices.  Pariira  applying  to  give  ruli  addreaa  and  references— Ad- 
dresB.  ARCHIThCT  and  SURVEYOR,  the  Poet-Office,  ohancjcy- 
lane,  London,  K.C.  


A RESPECTABLE  LAD  WANTED,  as 

OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE,  for  five  or  teven  years,  at  the 
Metal  Trade-  Age  betaern  thirteen  a-'d  fifteen.— Addreis,  F.  WOOL- 
LAMS.  35,  JohQ-i.treet.  Bdgware-road.  


DESKS,  FITTINGS,  &c. 

' J.  DYER  A CO.  MANUFACTURERS.  S.  NORTHAMPTON- 
STllEKT,  ESSEX-EOAII,  I8LI  .GTON.  N. 
are  prepared  to  EXECUTE  OKDBR4  to  anr  extent  Specimeos 
at  Bcntb  Keaalngton  Museum.  Terms  aud  lilustratej  Llau  on 
application. 


The  royal  porcelain  bath, 

Moulded  and  Glazed  In  one  piece,  Designed  by  bis  late  Royal 
Utah  Peas  the  Pi  luce  CODBOrt  Gold  laia  Medal  Society  of  Arte,  Great 
Exhibition,  and  International  Bxblbltlon  Medals, 
fiecu  Flttinga,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Poroelaln  hluka, 
Ping  Baaiua  aod  Water  Cloaeta.  Glazed  Bricks. 

h Wall  and  Floor  Tilea,  Ac.  Eatlmatea  given. 

J.  FINCH,  PATENTEE,  11,  ADAM  BTKKET,  ADELPBl. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

I BUILDERS  and  Others  dtslrlog  a really  good  system,  can 


s dtslrlog  a really  gi 

I of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  lu  " The  Builder," 
No.  1,160,  and  which  has  bceu  a-lopted  by  mauy  Urge  firina.  Alao  a 

* mgement  bySIngle  Eutry.euttable  for  small  builders  — 

,.  4.  St.  GeorgB'BToad,  Eegent’.  Park,  LoudOD. 


Addret 


Just  publtahcd,  sup.  royal  41  o.  atiff  coven,  price  3i.  Cd, 

0 U JS  T A I N S and  V A K E S. 


By  ANDREW  HANDY8IDB  4 CO. 

Of  Derby,  aud  3S,  Walbrook,  Londo-, 
OontalnlDg  full  luformation  eoncerutog  the  coat, 
water  tupi,ly  of  Fimulalne,  as  suited  for  tbe  ~ 

Blieet,  or  Marke -place,  illuatratel  by  Ihl 
beautifully  lltbograpbed  desigusofF, 

Including  the  fszz.,  Warwick.  Medic 
diffeteut  size,  with  pilcea  of  each. 


1,'Cat 


ud  other  classical  ibayes  of 


GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 

-i-h-a  to  PURCHASE  a PARTNERSHIP  -- 


few 


IfHITKLT  In  good  pract; 


-office.  Car 


mplaies  retiring  after 


fro  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

1 ADCriONEEKP,  4c.  — SPECIFIC ATIONS,  ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIED,  tATALOOOES,  aud  every  deacrlptlou  of  docu- 
ment, neatly  aud  correctly  cupled,  at  per  f.lto  of  seventy-two 
words.  Plans  and  drawinga  of  alt  kinds  copied,  reduced,  oi 
enlarged,  on  reaaouable  terma,  by  FRY  4 SON,  Law  Stalioaera, 
Lithographers,  and  Printers,  13  and  14,  Soutb-iquare,  Oray’s-iDo, 
N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  requDed,  a considerable 
reduction  allowed  If  Uthographed. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  Man,  several 

L years  manager  for  a bn'lder,  now  taking  an  old-eitahli.hel 
ing  buslnrsa.  will  REQUIRE  In  bla  Office  a well-educated  YOUTH, 
will  have  an  opporiuuity  of  leatniug  the  bn-ineaa  thoroughly, 
ead  of  premium,  the  laau  of  capital  at  low  luierett  woul  l be 
p’ed  Member  of  a Chriailan  family  preferred -Applicatloai  to 


TO  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

The  Advertiser  requires  occasionally,  extra 

HELP  in  his  Office,  in  MaASURINO  WORKS  and  M-tKINO- 
UP  BUILDER-'  ACCOUNTS.— Address,  by  Utter  only  (prepaid), 
,tlng  terms  per  dey,  p-r  hour,  to  M f.  care  of  Mr.  BHOADBENT 
, Higb-slreet,  St.  Maryleboue, 


Architect’s  Office,  a?, 

V V re*pBitab)e  T..UTH,  with  some  previous  training,  who 
Iraw  neatly,  write  a good  baud,  an  d make  himself  nseful.  A ai 
salary  givea. — Addraes,  by  'etter  o nly,  atat  ng  age  aud  references, 

- H DAWSON.  Haq  16.  Flnabur  yplace  South,  EC. 


WANTED,  at  a Stone  Merchant’s  "Wlurf 

In  London,  a CLERK,  ti  take  acemut  of  material  rece-v-d 
and  delivered,  and  occasionally  call  upo  n biilidern.  a young  raannf 
good  addres*.  who  can  measure  alone  , aud  bu  beeu  accuatoiiied  to 
t^e  worz,  would  bs  prefer. ed.  Hour',  t>  a.m.  till  6 p.m.  — Addnss, 
In  awn  handwritlog,  staling  where  last  employed,  salary  required, 
4a.  to  A.  E Office  of  “The  Builder." 


w 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION. as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Good 
iDcea,  and  speclficatioua.— Address,  A.  D.  9,  Mount  Pleasant, 
i-InD-roatL 


XX/" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Unexcplionable  : 


S.429.  O 


'•The  Builder 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OrHERS. 

WANTED,  STAIRS,  HANDliATLS,  or  a 

quenllty  of  JOINER'S  WORK.  Lab.iur  only.  Aoy  part 
of  the  country.  Good  referenc-s — Address,  K.  B,  316,  Poctobeilo- 
road,  Kouslngton  Park,  London,  W. 


XITANTED,  by  a good,  practical, 

VV  enercetlc  Man,  a RK-ENOaGEMENT  asOENKR.A 


MAN,  f 

ability  and  sjbnety.  MOC 
14,  erlington-itrert,  Cami 


and 

AL  FORE. 


1,  N.W. 


iBB.J.  R.  5Ira.  Heady, 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  En- 
gagement. as  SECOND  or  ASSISTANI’  CLERK,  in  a 
BUHDEB’S,  CONTRACTOR'S,  or  SURVEYOR'S  OFFICE.  H«  a 
igh  knowledge  of  the  usual  roiitlue,  bo>k’kee.jiDg.  prime-cost, 
g out  acrounta  of  all  kind*,  preparing  billB  of  quantfiea  from 
■ - ' loghtaman,  and  an  expert  calcula'or  ; and  'j 


, ; U a fair 
iduce  excellent  testimonial.  Towi 
1.  ALPHA,  33.  Tavlatock-place.  Bui 


ir  country.  Aged  28  — 


WANTED,  by  a respectable,  well-educated  j 

Young  Man,  some  light  EMPLOYMENT.  Good  penman.  , 
Good  at  drawtug,  painiiug,  and  ornameutat  lettering-  Gj.id  tefe- 
" ’ iry  moderate. — 0.  L 6,  Htllbrook-terrac-,  Kiug’s-ro 


Fu'h 


TO  BRICKMAKBR8,  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

GF.NERAL  manager  or  FOREMAN.  Several  years’ 
practical  experiaoc*  (Cowley  Dlstrlc*).  Th'irougnly  good  accouniaot. 
book-keeper,  and  salesman.  Acquainted  with  the  budding  trade 
and  the  gen-ral  rontin  e of  an  offlee.  Highest  leitlmoaUls  aa  to 
character  and  abilUy— Addre.s,  X.  cite  of  A.  KltcLlo,  15,  Win* 
Office-court.  Fleet-street. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  CARPENTER  ard  JOINER.  Good  at  bench 
and  fixing.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  a constant  situation.— 
Address,  H.  B.  276.  N.w  Kent-riad.  8.E. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TirANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a Constant 

VV  fITUATION  as  PLUMBER  aud  GLAZIER.  Noo'J-cllon 
to  fill  up  his  time  In  painllog.  Well  up  In  clo»et-wurk.  Stsl-  wages 
given.— Addrese,  3.  M.  Maxwell  CoUage,  MaxwcUioad,  Fnlhim, 


TO  BUILDERS'  IRONV10NGERP. 

"in  the  GAS- 

T-WATKK  WORK,  in 

intry.- Address  3.  KIMsKY,  17,  QuBau's-place,  Q ieeu'i- 


WANTED,  a SlTtFATION, 

VV  FITTIbO.  BELLHANGINO.or  HOT- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHlTacTS. 

NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION. as  OENBEAL  FOREMAN.— Fir't-cliws  lestimonUD. 
lunlry  — Aitdrear,  A.  R.  9,  Orosvenor  Park,  Caaine-well. 


w 


AKCHITKnTJ.  m 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient] 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  an  RVOAGEMBNi'. 
of  any  eitenilve  works,  or  measure  worts,  — Address,  423, 


TO  COUNTRY  MASTERS. 


AV anted,  a SITUATION,  as  PAINTER, 

VV  GLAZIER,  a-d  PAPRRHANGfR  or  a«  WORKING  FORE- 


. - GLAZIER,  a 

MAN— Address.  J.  HUGHES,  EihlbllloQ  Coff«e-h 
Knights  bridge.! 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by 

VV  an  experi-nced  and  practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  who 


r.  the  City.  Noenjsc 


I,  T,  B.  194.  Ocay's-luc 


WANTED  immediately,  in  a Builder’a 

office,  a JUNIOR  CLERK.  Oue  who  has  been  In  a similar 
cffics  preferred.- Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  S.  4 C.  cpeok's-fi-lds, 
Spitalfields.  N.B.  


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Timber  Yard,  a 

short  distance  from  T-iwn,  a competent  FOREMAN. — Ad- 
dress, with  lefereneei  as  to  craracter  and  'ability,  and  s'Atlug  wages 
required.  No.  447,  Offlee  of  " The  Ballder." 


TO  BRICK3IAKER3. 

WANTED,  a good,  thoroughly  practical 

Man,  as  PORBU.AN.  None  need  app  y without  good  teiti- 
moDlala  as  to  their  ability  In  all  kioJi  of  brick  and  tiles,  both  by 
hand  and  mschluory.  To  a good  m tu  liberal  w.ig-s  will  be  glveu. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  FRASER,  M tuagrr,  51  irdeu  Srlckworks,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  a good  WORKING  SHOP 

FOREMAN  of  JUINBRS  fora  CONSTANCY.  One  accus- 
tomed to  wood  working  machinery.  None  but  steady  men  ueet 
apply.— Apply  Iinuirdiaiely,  with  reference,  aud  state  wages,  to 
T.  4 3.  OKCUAKD,  Builders,  Baubury.  Ozon. 


an  ESTIMATING  CLERK, 

ig  and  valuing,  — Address, 


WANTED,  a very  respectable  LA.D  as 

APPRhNTICB  to  tbe  OLAoS  and  SIGN-WRirlNG, 
Painting,  Gilding,  and  Decoratiog.  Also, 

Afinl-clast  WKII'ER,  DEdlQ.SBR,  aud  GLASS-WORKER  gene- 
rally, fora  periuauency,— Apply  to  J.  PIKE,  Writer  aud  Decorator, 
98,  Wlgmure-strset,  Cavendlan-sguare,  W. 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Shop,  a LAD  to 

go  with  tbe  Plumber  occa-lonally,  and  make  himself, 
generally  useful.  WsgsS  8i.— Apply  after  Six  o'clock,  shop  duoc,  103, 


TO  IHBEE-BRANCH  HANDS. 


IITANTED,  a steady  Man,  for  a country 

V V Jobbing  Shop.  Must  be  a good  lead  gl-zier  and  have  a 


actical  ki 

I H.  wilN,' 


> trade.  Consta 
per  week.- Address,  with 
it.  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a JOB 

CONSTANCY,  fan  rio  plain  ilnowork  and  ga*atllnj. 
jutiy.— Addrew.PLUM  BER,  50.  Brladleystroet,  Harrow- 
ngton,  W.  


TO  HOUSE  AGENTS  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY. 

WANTED,  by  a Man,  of  thirty  years’ 

expel  i*nce  In  the  bullillng  Hue.  aCONSTANCY.  Practisad 
in  painting,  glaztog,  dlatemperiug,  4c.  and  will  be  fauud  a tbo- 
ronshly  handy  man,  quite  capable  of  keepibg  any  large  eitabiish- 
menC  or  bonsea  In  proper  repair,  where  only  one  mau  is  kept. — 
Address,  J.  C.  27.  Clarges-street,  Piccalilly. 


TO  QLAP8  ARTISTS  AND  MERCHANTS,  DKCOR.ATOR3.  4c. 

WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

to  WORK  at  CHURCH  or  HOUSE  DECORATION.  Orna- 
mental Glaaa  Painting,  RuamelUog,  Bmboaslog,  Cutting,  and  Lead- 
ing. Is  a thorough  pencil  band,  and  equally  good  as  a warkinao  > 
ihrongboiit.  Can  draw,  ornament,  and  Lake  charge  of  w,jck.— 
Addreae,  UTILITY.  51,  Theobald's-road.  London,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHBE8. 


WANTED,  by  a first-class  DRAUGHT3- 

VV  MAN  and  thoroughly  praclioal  ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGE- 


MBNT.  Competent  t 
Builder'.  Office,  being  accuatomed  to  la-  superintei 
and  te  deilgn.— Address,  X.  Y,  Z.  70,  Orest  Percy-sti 


XIJ anted,  by  the  Advertiser, 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  as  PLUMBER  or  THRE 


HAND.  Can  di 


RE-  - 

. . • THREE-BRANCH  ! 

rurk  and  gasfittlog.— Address,  A.  R.  No.  44,  I 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION or  JOB  as  thoroughly  practical  PLUMBER.  Well  : 
up  in  all  its  brauche*. — Address,  W.  C.  W.  6,  Duxe-street,  Lisson-  i 
grove,  W.  


VV 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable,  steady  Young  s 

Man.  a SITUATION  in  a shop  aa  JOBBrNG  BltlCKLAYER.  i 
bnlldlngs.— Address,  8.  F.  106,  Portobello-road,  Nuttlug-hlll. 
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The  Iniernaiional  Exhibition. 

E M A R K . 
ably  well 
adapted  for 
the  gathering 
and  marshal- 
ling of  a large 
body  of  per- 
sona are  the 
corridors  and 
the  conserva- 
tory, which 
now  connect 
the  Royal  Al- 
bertHall  with 
the  Interna- 
tional Exhibi- 
tion bnild- 
ings  on  each 
side  of  the 
H or t i c a 1 - 
tnral  Gar- 
dens.  With  its 
wide  flights 
of  stops,  varied  levels,  terra-cotta  arcading,  and 
floral  adornments,  the  aspect  of  the  conservatory 
on  Monday  last,  when  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sarronnded  by  a brilliant  court,  opened, 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  the  first  of  the 
intended  series  of  annnal  exhibitions,  was  bean- 
tifnl  in  the  extreme.  The  position  of  the  stair- 
cases, too,  was  found  very  convenient  for  that 
part  of  the  ceremony  which  included  the  filing 
past  the  Prince  of  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  connected  with  the  undertaking,  as 
they  proceeded  up  the  staircase  opposite  to  that 
by  which  they  had  descended,  and  re-formed  in 
the  corridor,  ready  to  precede  the  Prince  in  his 
journey  through  the  galleries.  It  has  been 
objected  that  this  filing  past,  or  pre- 
sentation, and  the  declaration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition,  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  Albert  Hall,  so  that  a larger  number 
of  persons  might  have  been  present ; but  we  are 
much  disposed  to  think  that  the  arrangement 
adopted  was  the  better.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
oiroumatanoes  that  a somewhat  similar  ceremony 
bad  been  performed  in  the  Hall  only  a few  weeks 
previously,  and  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  present  meeting  would  have  interfered 
with  the  musical  display  that  was  to  follow, — 
had  the  great  body  of  the  visitors  been  gathered 
in  the  Hall,  there  they  must  have  remained,  and 
the  procession  must  have  passed  through  a series 
of  nearly  empty  apartments,  instead  of  through 
a lane  of  smiling,  well-dressed  people,  very 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  extent.  Every- 
thing  went  very  smoothly  and  well,  if  we  except 
a temporary  block  in  the  conservatory  at  the 
close  of  the  walk  round,  and  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  ceremonial  deserve  praise. 

In  the  address  presented  to  the  Prince,  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners  of  1851  set  forth  the 
conclnsions  they  have  arrived  at  touching  the 
exhibitions  aboat  to  be  held  in  this  country,  and 
to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  give  effect 
in  the  present  undertaking.  They  propose, — 

• V To  confine  the  Exhibition  of  each  year  to  two  or  three 
inanstries  only,  but  to  admit  every  year  works  of  flue  art, 
scientific  invention,  and  horticulture.  To  admit  such 
objects  only  as  might  be  aelected  as  worthy  of  exhibtion 
by  a competent  committee  of  selection.  To  group  these 
objects  by  classes  and  not  by  nationalities.  In  the  case  of 
fine  arts,  certain  slight  modiflcations  of  the  rule  have,  for 
this  year  only,  been  admitted.  To  save  to  exhibitors, 
BO  far  as  possible,  the  cost  and  trouble  of  exhibiting,  by 
providing  for  them  glase  oases,  stands,  steam  power,  and 
other  appliances  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  their 
objects  j and  also  by  employing  agents  who  will  answer 
inquiries  respecting  the  objects  and  generally  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  exhibitors.” 


From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  galleries  the  commissioners 
have  devoted  the  sum  of  75,0001.  out  of  the 
surplus  left  iu  their  trust.  They  have  devoted 
a further  sum  of  25,000Z.  in  providing  fittings, 
furniture,  and  cases  for  the  Exhibition  galleries, 
for  certain  necessary  work  in  the  adjacent 
buildings,  to  enable  them  to  be  used  as  a part  of 
the  Exhibition  space,  and  to  meet  the  prelimi- 
nary  expenses  attending  the  undertaking.  The 
total  cost,  therefore,  of  opening  this  the  first  of 
the  series  of  exhibitions,  including  the  per- 
manent structures  which  will  be  available  for 
the  whole  series,  will  be  100,0001.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Ex'-.ibition  of  the  present  year 
enumerates  about  8,000  objects.  We  say  heartily 
with  Lord  Houghton, — 

“ Be  this  a f-aast  of  hope  ! The  flowers 
Of  Spring  the  waste  of  War  repair, — 

The  quiet  work  of  happier  hours 
Dispels  the  load  of  humau  caro  ; 

For  Industry  and  Art  are  powers 
That  know  no  end  and  no  despair.” 

We  are  bound  to  mention  that  we  doubt  the 
desirability,  not  to  say  the  possibility,  of  holding 
such  an  exhibition  every  year. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  opening  day  were  con- 
oluded,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  by  a musical 
performance  in  the  Albert  Hall,  wherein  the 
mnsioal  art  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
England  was  represented  by  oompositlons  from 
the  pens  of  Signor  Pinsuti,  M.  Gonnod,  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  re- 
spectively. Signor  Pinsnti’a  “ Chorale  ” repre- 
sented the  pare  sohool  of  unaccompanied  vocal 
part-writing  which,  within  certain  limits,  was 
brought  to  perfection  iu  Italy  long  before  any- 
thing worth  calling  “instrumental”  music  had 
come  into  existence  at  all.  The  composition, 
sung  very  well  on  Monday  by  the  chorns,  might 
be  accepted  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  school 
which  it  represented,  in  its  simpler  rather  than 
its  moat  elaborate  foi'ma : for  such  au  occasion 
it  was  perhaps  a little  heavy  in  character.  M. 
Gounod’s  cantata  had  melancholy  reference,  in 
its  sabject,  to  the  present  state  of  his  own 
country,  embodying  the  lament  of  the  Israelites 
“ Super  Jlumina  Bahylonis,”  which  did  not  pre- 
vent it  receiving  the  hearty  sympathy  and  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  The  last  chorns  is 
marked  by  considerable  breadth  and  grandeur  of 
effect,  and  was  well  calculated  to  bring  oat  the 
resources  of  the  large  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
80  vast  a concert-room.  Then  followed  Dr. 
Hiller,  with  his  “ March,”  representing  the  re- 
sults of  that  high  elaboration  of  orchestral  effect 
which  has  been  the  noble  oontribntion  of  the 
German  nation  to  the  art  of  music,  and  in  which 
the  fine  and  joyous  melody  forming  what  musi- 
cians would  call  the  “ second  sabject,”  came 
out  with  beautiful  effect ; and  was,  to  say 
truth,  almost  the  first  bit  of  music  in  the  pro- 
gramme which  enabled  the  listener  fully  to 
realise  that  the  occasion  was  a festive  one,  or 
intended  as  such.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  cantata,  “ On 
Sea  and  Shore  ” (the  words  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor) 
was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  the  com- 
positions performed,  and  included  a considerable 
variety  in  style  and  effect,  especially  as  regards 
the  orchestral  accompaniments  and  interludes, 
wherein  some  of  the  more  delicate  and  piquant 
effects  of  the  modern  orchestra  were  brought 
into  play.  There  conld  scarcely  be  a more ' 
crucial  test  of  the  aconstio  capabilities  of  the 
Hall  than  such  a performanoe  of  a new  piece  of 
mnsic,  requiring  in  man;r  parts  great  delicacy  of 
treatment  and  of  light  and  shade  in  its  per- 
formance, add  it  mast  be  said  that  the  general 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
7mances  of  performance  were  as  easily  percep- 
tible, in  most  oases,  as  in  any  ordinary-sized 
concert-room.  It  is  noticeable  that,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  the  effect  of  the  “ per- 
cussion” instruments  (drums  and  triangle  in 
this  ease)  was  much  greater,  and  their  sound 
louder  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  band  than 


we  have  heard  it  with  smaller  numbers  in  smaller 
conoert-rooms ; this  class  of  sounds  apparently 
possessing  more  travelling  power  than  that  of 
the  violins.  Large  as  the  band  and  chorus  were, 
the  effect  of  the  organ,  though  yet  unfinished, 
was  sufficient  to  dominate  them  completely. 
There  will  be  at  least  no  lack  of  power  in  this 
huge  instrument,  even  beyond  what  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Hall  demand. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  bast 
policy  on  such  occasions  to  have  compositions 
made  to  order  for  performance.  Poems,  literary 
or  musical,  written  for  special  occasions,  some- 
how seldom  represent  their  author’s  best  inspi- 
rations ; and  after  everything  has  been  said  in 
its  favour,  suoh  a concert-room  as  the  Albert 
Hall  will  probably  be  best  used  in  giving  grand 
performances  of  great  standard  works,  already 
known  and  loved,  rather  than  in  introducing 
new  works,  which  are  always  listened  to  in  a 
more  critical  and  less  enthusiastic  spirit.  The 
applause  on  Monday  afternoon  was  evidently 
more  for  tho  oomposers,  who  oonduoted  in  person, 
than  from  any  groat  excitement  produced  by  the 
music ; and  Rossini’s  “ Semiramide  ” overture, 
which  concluded  the  performance,  evoked  far 
greater  enthusiasm  on  its  own  merits  than  any 
of  the  pieces  written  for  the  occasion.  Here, 
again,  the  rapid  violin  phrases  were  heard  with 
remarkable  clearness,  the  only  slight  obsenrity 
being  in  the  rapid  reiterated  notes  which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  leading  phrase  of  tho 
allegro ; these  rather  lost  their  sparkle,  and 
had  a tendency  to  blend  and  resolve  into  the 
effect  of  one  long  note.  The  piccolo-flute  came 
out  with  a clearness  and  vividness  quite  amusing, 
when  the  size  of  the  instrument  was  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  place.  The  solos  in  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  cantata  were  ably  sang  by  Mdme. 
Sherrington  and  Mr.  Winn,  the  former  of  whom, 
in  particular,  was  perfectly  clear  and  audible  io 
every  note,  and  without  any  apparent  unusual 
effort. 

The  Qalleries. 

To  complete  the  general  glance  at  the  galleries 
of  the  Exhibition  which  we  attempted  last  week, 
we  must  add  a few  lines  as  to  the  We.stern,  or 
English,  Fine  Art  Gallery,  without  prejndioe  to 
sneh  more  detailed  acoonnt  os  may  seem  de- 
sirable hereafter. 

The  aspect  of  the  English  Gallery,  mainly 
divided  into  two  saloons  or  chambers  adorned 
by  oil  paintings,  one  by  water-colours,  and  one 
by  oabinetp,  sonlptare,  objects  of  various  descrip- 
tioDs  of  fine  art,  and  treasures  such  as  form  the 
bulk  of  the  contents  of  the  adjoining  Mnseum,  is 
rather  that  of  a Continental  palace  than  of  au 
ordinary  exhibition.  A double  line  of  sculpture 
extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  range,  and 
the  admirable  light,  which  we  mentioned  last 
week  as  giving  such  force  to  the  works  of  Italian 
sculptnre,  is  now  shed,  to  their  great  advantage, 
on  some  products  of  the  English  school  of  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed.  The  re- 
moval, moreover,  of  scaffolds  and  tarpaulins,  has 
obviated  some  of  the  objections  to  the  lighting 
of  the  staircase  of  which  we  before  complained. 

It  may  be  qiiestioned  whether  the  tone  of  the 
pictures  is  nob  to  some  little  extent  interfered 
with  by  the  brilliant  white  of  the  sonlptare,  at 
least  in  the  ease  of  those  larger  paintings  which 
it  is  necessary  to  view  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gallery.  Questionable,  we  say, — by  no  means 
feeling  sure  whether  a certain  snbdued  tone 
which  seemed  to  characterise  many  old  favourites 
is  aotnally  due  to  this  cause ; or  rather  to  the 
effect  of  time,  or  to  comparison  with  more 
brilliantly  - executed  works  from  Continental 
artists.  Effects  of  this  nature  arc  matters  for 
special  study,  and  that  repeated  on  days  of  vary- 
ing brightness,  and  not  for  hasty  dogmatism. 
Even  at  the  cost,  if  such  be  the  case,  of  some  loss 
of  power  in  the  paintings,  the  general  effect  of 
the  gallery  cannot  fail  to  evoke  unnsual  admira- 
tion. 
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Witii  regard,  indeed,  to  some  of  tte  finest  and 
b>sfc  tnown  productions  of  English  art,  which 
oconpy  conspicuous  positions  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  no  accident  of  juxta  position  or  of 
i'lumination  has  in  any  way  marred  their  beauty. 
Among  the  most  striking  of  them,  wa  rejoice  to 
recognise  Mr.  Graham’s  famous  “ Spate  in  the 
Highlands,”  where  the  torrent  rushes  from  the 
peaty  moorlands,  foaming  in  its  fury,  and  heaven 
and  earth  are  blended  in  the  violence  of  the 
sadden  storm.  The  lady  bound  to  a tree,  with  a 
knight  cutting  the  rope,  whom  Mr.  Millais  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  has  either 
learned  to  blush  a "celestial  rosy  red”  from 
meditating  on  her  position,  or  has  had  a 


little  touch  from  the  artist’s  hands, 
children,  also  by  Mr.  Millais,  will  charm  every 
one  by  their  masterly  delineation.  The  toil 
of  the  Hebrew  slaves,  in  dragging  aloDg_  an 
enormous  spbynx,  which  Mr.  Poynter  exhibited 
in  Trafalgar-square,  a year  or  two  since,  and 
which  was  so  cleverly  parodied  in  Punch,  is  also 
here.  Mr.Niool  gives  us  his  puzzled  Schoolmaster, 

80  evidently  floored  by  the  “entenesa”  of  his 
scholar,  that  the  very  rod  untwists  itself  beneath 
his  hand;  and  a pedlar,  who  only  lacks  audible 
voice  to  seduce  us  to  the  purchase  of  his  wares. 

Mr.  Faed’s  touching  domestic  scenes  are  on  the 
walls;  aid  there  is  tho  effective  "Sack  of  a 
Naniery,”  by  Mr.  Poole. 

Pad  reFranci-oo,  with  whom  we  made  acquaint- 
ance in  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery  last  year,  painted  by 
Mr.  E.  Long,  continues  to  snore — it  is  certain 
that  be  snores,  though  we  are  not  near  enough 
to  Citoh  the  sonorous  vibration.  There  are  two 
Early  Italian  scenes,  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  in 
both  of  which  we  trace  rather  the  later  rough 
touch  than  the  earlier  photographic  finish  of 
this  eminent  artist.  We  can  compare  the  terror 
of  Haman,  in  Mr.  Armitage’s  " Esther’s  Ban- 
quet,” with  the  sated,  jaded,  sensual  counte- 
nance of  H -rod,  gazing  npou  the  posture-making 
of  Salome.  The  actual  Eastern  life  of  Es  Salaam, 
the  noble  Oriental  chief,  whose  portrait  Mr.  Carl 
Haag  gave  us  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society  last  year,  somewhat  puts  the 
Romanised  Jewish  king  out  of  ooantenanoe. 
There  is  a priest  intent  on  a book,  by  Mr. 

W.  Goodall,  who,  no  doubt,  holds  converse, 
when  the  gallery  is  deserted  and  silent, 
with  Padre  Francisco.  The  demon  fiddler,  too, 
executes  his  sonata  with  the  utmost  glee;  and 
the  picture  has  rather  improved  than  otherwise 
by  lapse  of  time.  Mr.  W.  Lionsll’e  "Aurora  in 
Romagna,”  also,  appears  a mneh  finer  picture  in 
its  present  position  than  it  formerly  did  ou  the 
walls  of  the  Academy.  Both  the  intense  hues 
of  the  sky,  and  the  reflected  lights  on  the  faces 
and  forms  of  the  peasants,  are  rich  with  those 
effects  that  can  only  be  caught  in  a few  happy 
and  fleeting  momenta  of  the  short  Italian 
twilight.  With  this  llomagnese  magic  let  the 
visitor  compare  the  weird  and  imprassive 
night-scene  of  the  “ Flight  into  Egypt,”  by  C. 
Stuart,  in  Rjom  No.  7.  There  is  an  original 
sketch,  by  Holman  Hunt,  of  “ The  Child  Jesus 
and  his  Mother  in  the  Temple,”  which  is  re- 
markable  for  showing  not  only  how  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Virgin  has  gained  in  dignity  in 
the  painting,  as  compared  with  the  cartoon,  but 
how  the  wonderful  child  has  come  into  a poetic 
existence  and  dreamy  life  in  the  finished  work, 
which  had  not  even  dawned  on  the  artist’s  mind 
when  he  drew  the  sketch.  Near  this  valuable 
record  of  the  histofio  growth  of  a painter’ 
creative  power  is  to  be  seen  the  fine  picture  by 
Desaoges  of  the  Crown  Piinoa  of  Italy,  his 
lovely  and  dignified  Princess,  and  the  little 
Prince  of  Naples,  whose  birth  was  so  wildly 
hailed  by  the  impetuous  lazzaroni.  This  picture 
was  mentioned  by  ua  some  time  ago  when  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Graves. 

The  post  of  honour — speaking  of  the  effect  of 
a first  visit — among  the  English  pictures  of  the 
Exhibition  is  due  to  a Royal  exhibitor,  who  has 
given  no  mean  proof  of  selective  taste  in  becoming 
the  owner  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  the  late 
W.  Dyoe.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  something  of 
enthusiasm  in  speaking  of  this  beautiful  picture. 
In  conception,  drawing,  colonr,  and  manipulation 
it  is  a piece  of  trne  Italian  renaissance.  Whether 
from  intent,  or  from  mishap  in  the  choice  of  a 
vehicle  (we  much  fear  from  the  latter,  in  which 
case  the  picture  ought  habitually  to  be  kept 
horizontal,  and  not  hung  on  a wall)  craoks 
appear  in  several  places,  which  aid  the  deception. 
No  judge  would  say  it  was  a Riffaalle, — nojudge 
would  attribute  it  to  Correggio ; yet  the  name  of 
no  other  artist  would  readily  occur  to  the  mind 
88  that  of  the  painter.  The  full  rich  red  of  the 
tonic,  the  deep  blue  of  the  robe  (though  nob  the 


attributed  colours  of  the  Virgin,  whioh  are  ceru- 
lean blue  and  white),  are  laid  on  with  a rich 
impasto  such  as  we  rarely  fiud  except  in  some 
carefully  treasured  gem  by  Perugino,  or  by 
Sandro  Botticelli.  The  attitude  and  child-like 
grace  of  the  Virgin  evince  long  and  loving  study 
of  Correggio.  The  power  and  divinity  that 
slumber  behind  the  shadowy  eyes  of  the  infant 
recall  the  child  of  the  Sistine  Madonna.  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  makes  ns 
feel  what  a loss  the  art— not  of  England,  only, 
bub  of  the  nineteenth  century — sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dyoe. 

We  must  find  room  for  two  notes  on  the 
sculpture,  in  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  bust  of 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  Vandenbosch, 
are  sneh  as  to  ennoble  the  coarse  composi- 
tion in  which  it  is  modelled.  Such  features 
should  be  rendered  only  in  bronze,  in  silver, 
or  in  marble,  and  a reproduction  of  the  pre- 
sent model  in  either  or  in  each  of  these 
materials  is  much  to  be  desired.  Among  the 
marbles  we  were  unconsciously  arrested  by  *'  On 
the  Sea-shore,”  a little  naked  girl  leaning  against 
a rock,  by  Mr.  Crittenden.  Again  and  again  we 
returned  to  this  charming  figure.  The  child  is 
rather  thin,  bub  evidently  modelled  from  English 
life.  Euglish,  too,  is  the  noble  and  coUnred 
oountenaoce, — Italian,  or  even  Greek,  the  simple 
abandon  of  the  pose.  We  regard  this  statue 
with  the  more  interest  from  the  fact  that,  ex- 
clusive of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  it  points  out  a 
direction  in  whioh  it  is  possible  for  the  sculptor 
bo  succeed,  in  this  country,  in  producing  some- 
thing  worthy  of  the  art.  We  allude  to  the 
treatment  of  the  nude,  a subject  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  a climate  where  people  are  habitually 
and  universally  clothed,  and  where  the  desire  of 
warmth  is  associated  with  certain  conventional 
rules  of  decorum.  To  modal  from  a living  model 
■ almost  certain  to  entail 


get  a fine  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Hall  may 
bring  a good  many  up,  who  may,  of  course,  by  a 
gracious  providence,  be  moved  to  look  at  the 
drawings  also,  in  a sorb  of  accidental  manner. 
When  the  gallery  is  reached,  the  result  is 
disappointing  in  a doable  way.  In  the  first 
place,  the  exhibition  of  architecture  is  not 
" International,”  bub  National  only,  unless  one 
or  two  drawings  of  churches  by  French  archi- 
toots  is  the  precise  number,  we  believe,  of 
whioh  one  was  in  the  Conduit-street  Exhibition 
last  year),  and  two  designs  for  ceiling  and  wall 
decoration  by  a German  architect  (A.  Schloy), 
can  justify  the  title  " international.”  Near  the 
end  of  the  architectural  section  of  the  catalogue 
there  certainly  is  a small  proportion  of  Austrian 
architects’  names  (Nos.  3,766  to  3,775),  and  one 
or  two  Italian  and  North  German,  but  afeer 
vainly  endeavouring  to  dhoDver  the  whereabouts 
of  these  strangers,  whose  drawings  are  certainly 
nob  with  the  others  in  the  gallery,  we  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  aud  conclude  thab 
these  productions  have  been  hidden  oat  of  sight 
by  accident,  or  are  not  yet  hung.  Of  drawings 
by  English  architects  there  are  a considerable 
namber,  the  principal  of  which,  however,  are 
mostly  familiar  already  to  those  who  have  piid 
attention  to  recent  arohitectnral  exhibitions, 
and  there  is  among  them  nothing  in  the 
way  of  ooQsbruobive  architectural  drawing, 
from  which  any  student  of  the  art  could 
learn  much.  The  opportunity  which  we  had 
expected  of  comparing  our  own  methods,  both 
of  design  and  getting  up  drawings,  with  those 
of  Continental  architects  of  various  nations,  is 
nob  existent  in  any  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  foreign  architects  find  their  way  up  to  the 
picture-gallery  to  study  the  later  developments 
of  English  architecture,  they  may  probably  be 
impressed  (as  the  French  critics  were  at  the 
Paris  Exposition)  with  our  capacity  for  getting 
up  pretty  and  effective  views  of  buildings,  bub 


aaoh  a country  is  almost  carcain  to  euuau  v..ww...  _ ..  - 

^ faithrol  the  artist  is  to  his  they  will  Snd  soaroely  any  mdioation  eran  ot 


moder'th6?e'’sB'true  rrioThe”  opresimtatioii  I pTai,  much  leas  of  oonstrQoUve  design,  to  S’re 
of  the  perfect  unoonsciousnoae  whioh  is  an  any  cine  to  the  method  or  ™ 

essential  element  of  parity  in  dealing  with  the  , the  more  important  designs  been  worked 


r.T‘dTnm“h  ?.:rm‘;"  In'sersl^rtheTa'tn;;':  ^ oj.  “Eeport, ‘indeed,  .ays“  that  pinas  were  sent 
P - ....  . • . J.  _ _ , , _u  and  turned  buck  by  the  Executive  Committee 


uraces  of  a child  sportin-  on  the  eea-shore,  when  in  and  turned  back  by  the  i^xeouuve  vomui.  ee 
water  iV  warm  this  department;  if  8°.  the  committee 

fervent  and  blinding,  Mr.  Crittenden  has  showed  very  Iibblejudgment  as  to  the  real  ohjeob 
iTneed  "a  fndio!™ Selection  which  has  ren-  and  valae  of  an  arch  tentnrsi  enhibiuea.  Some 

f^^’hrhfiaSrifa  fact^“  ““  ' SttUfeTofaritt,  ^rd-rrarfo'fd: ^ 

trait  he  has  made  lb  a fact. --—been  classified  a little;  if  designs^  for  eccle- 


Italian  life,  by  an  Eoglish  artist,  is  given  - - . - ^ 

- TT.n-L: — jjjg  youthful  I siastioal,  domestic,  and  municipal  buil^dmgs,^  for 


by  Mr.  John  Hutchison. 

Dante  is  a very  noble  bust.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  voluptuous  character  of  the  Do- 
oamerone  in  the  mouth  of  the  poet  of  the 
" D ivina  Commedia ; ” but  the  vision  of  genius  is 
shadowed  by  the  brow.  A very  life-like  face,  of 
the  true  aucieub  Roman  type,  still  maintaiued 
by  the  women  of  the  Trastevere,  bears  the  name 
of  " Pasqneea,”  as  well  as  we  could  read^  the 
label,— perhaps  it  is  ‘‘ Pasqualina : ” but  it  is 
one  of  those  countenances  which,  magical  in  their 
beauty  in  early  youth,  are  predestined  to  become 
hags,  if  they  reach  the  age  of  thirty.  The  fine 


.uatanoe*,  had  been  respectively  classed  together 
for  comparison,  and  sketches  of  existing  buildings 
separated  from  those  which  are  put  forward  as  , 
‘‘designs.”  As  it  is,  the  whole  thing  is  nob* 
at  all  satisfactory,  aud  not  of  much  use  to  any 


Ganymede  on  the  eagle  is  modern  Italian,— non  q.v—w.  t--r fhon  at. 

S tnTZVor 


one.  , . 

Under  the  circaoistances,  and  considering 
that  a number  of  the  principal  designs  exhibited 
are,  as  we  observed,  already  pretty  well  known, 
there  is  not  much  in  the  collection  to  Call  for 
any  special  remarks  or  criticisms.  Among  the 
larger  designs  for  public  buildings,  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  “ Classic  ” work,  including 

® ....  ...  ml  rva  f.Kon  fi!C- 


coftstat  why  it  is  in  tnis  gallery.  nu  u,  g.auoo  r -.thin'of  one  sorb  or 

the  beantiful  Octoroon,  by  Bell,  in  whose  tmy  [ pected  to  soe;  J 

month  we  fail  to  trace  even  that  eighth  portion 


of  African  blood  which  is  thought  to  impart  to 
a r<voe  now,  we  suppose,  about  to  become  extinct, 
a peculiarly  infantile  grace  and  womanly  charm, 
we  must  retrace  our  steps,  remarking  only,  in 
the  central  compartment  of  the  gallery,  the  very 
beautiful  plateau,  with  epergne  aud  candelabra, 
in  blue-and-white  Wedgwood,  aud  the‘‘Maske 
of  Cupid  on  the  Wall.” 


ARCHITECrURE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBIITON. 

A r.vT.vLiTY  seems  to  attend  all  efforts  to  get 
architecture  properly  represented  at  our  Exhibi- 
tions. Whatever  represeniatious  are  made  on 
the  one  band,  or  promises  ou  the  other,  there  is 
always  a lapse  in  one  way  or  another ; either  the 
drawings  are  put  where  no  one  is  likely  to  look 
at  them,  or  the  architects  do  not  contribute 
adequately,  or  their  coatribations  are  not  ac- 
cepted ; or  all  three  atumbling-blocks  to  a proper 
representation  of  the  art  are  combined.  In  the 
case  of  the  International  Exhibition,  architecture 
has,  to  b-gia  with,  been  sent  up  to  the  Albert 
Hall  gallery  away  from  the  other  fine-art  work, 
and  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion by  a series  of  stairs,  which  few  persons  who 
are  not  architects  will  ascend  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  at  the  drawings ; though  curiosity  to 


another  is  the  prevailing  style  in  smiUer  build- 
ings. Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  and  Messrs.  Banks  & 
Barry  are  largely  represented;  chiefly  by  draw- 
ings of  works  already  built,  or  known  through 
ropressntationa  in  the  Uuilder.  Among  those 
are  the  new  National  Gallery  design,  the 
Cannon-street  Railway  Hotel,  the  new  front 
of  Burlington  House,  which  we  recently  en- 
graved, aud  other  well-known  works.  Cortam 
drawings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliameut.  prepared 
in  18i3  for  Sir  Charles  Barry,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brakspear,  and  exhibited  by  him  (3,620  and 
3 665),  are  of  some  interest,  as  showing  varia- 
tions in  the  design,  particularly  of  the  clock- 
tower;  one  form  of  which  is  certainly  more 
pleasing  and  artistic  in  outline  aud  composition 
than  that  which  has  beeu  carried  out,  though 
perhaps  leas  directly  expressive  of  its  purpose  as 
a clook-tower.  The  iuterior  of  the  central  hall 
at  Crewe  Hall,  as  rebuilt  by  Mr.  E.  Barry  (3,  / 26), 
is  one  of  the  best  drawings  in  the  gallery, 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatr.iyd’s  " Compatjtion 
Desi'm  for  Natural  History  Museum  ” (3,59o),  M 
a dig°Qi&0d  Chissic  design,  shown  in  a beautifully 
tinted  sepia  perspective  drawing;  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  design  for  the  same  (3,616)  is  a some- 
what  heavy  but  powerful  rouud-arohed  Gothic 
building,  with  square  angle  features  crownec 
with  slightly  pointed  domes.  Wuetber  thi! 
design  is  to  be  carried  out,  or  whathei 
Mr.  Waterhouse  is  to  be  entrusted  with  thi 
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execution  of  the  Jate  Captain  Fowke’s  scheme, 
does  not  yet  appear.  Among  other  repre- 
I sentationa  of  detfigna  for  largo  and  important 
works  may  be  named  Mr,  G.  Scott’a  “ Hall  of 
I Arts  and  Sciences”  and  Mr.  Fergnason’s  design 
for  the  Albert  Memorial ; Mr.  Wild’s  ” East 
I Loudon  Maaenm,”  designed  under  the  euperin- 

■ teudence  of  Lient.-Col.  Scott  (3,706*) ; Mr. 

! Sorby’s  design  for  St.  Pancras  Station  (3,730)  j 

Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Manchester  Town-hall  (3,743) ; 

: and  sundry  unsuccessful  competition  drawings 

■ for  the  same,  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  Messrs.  Speak- 
! man  & CharleswoTth,  and  others;  Sir  James 
: Pennethorne’s  two  designs  for  the  University 
I of  London  (shown,  oddly  enough,  on  totally 

different  soales) ; Mr.  Wyatt’s  “ Quadrangle 
of  the  New  Liverpool  Exchange”  (3,611); 
Mr.  0.  Barry’s  “ Interior  of  Dulwich  great 
Hall and  Mr.  Masey’s  “ Proposed  Design 
for  a Palace,”  orowiiing  a grand  set  of  terraces 
somewhere  facing  water, — where  precisely  is  not 
of  much  consequence,  as  such  a project  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  executed.  The  desigu  requires 
more  breadth  and  continuity  of  treatment  to 
render  it  a success  even  on  paper,  Among  small 
designs  worth  notice  is  the  “Town  Hall  at 
Brotnloy”  (3,580),  a very  original  and  picturesque 
Gothic  design  in  brick,  with  an  angle  tower  of 
unpretending  but  picturesque  treatment,  and  a 
heavy  horizontal  brick  cornice  rouud  the  principal 
fronts,  giving  a look  of  unity  and  diguicy  to  the 
! whole  without  heaviness.  Mr.  Truefitt's  Bank 
(3,736)  for  Messrs,  Canliffe  Brooks  & Co.,  we 
recently  engraved.  Mr.  Verity’s  design  for  the 
front  of  the  “Criterion”  (3,590)  is  a French 
Renaisaanoe  design,  with  a well-managed  and 
dignified  central  entrance.  The  “ Entrance 
Front  of  Castle  Carr,  Yorkshire”  (3,592),  by 
Messrs.  Smith  & Rialey,  is  a fine  water-colour 
of  a grand  and  stern  mass  of  building  with  a 
great  entrance  tower ; it  is  a restoration,  bub 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  how  much  of  it  is 
Ca&tle  Cctrr,  and  how  much  is  Smith  & Rialey. 
Messrs.  Came  & lowers  exhibit  very  picturesque 
and  expressive  treatment  of  simple  materials  in 
their  designs  for  Villas  and  Hotel,  at  Lancing, 
Sussex  (3,578  and  3,724),  executed  in  grey  flint 
with  brick  angles.  “Swan  Downer’s  School,” 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke  (3,631),  is  another  pleasant 
and  picturesque  design  ; as  are  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn’s  “ Greeuhurst,  Dorking,  Surrey  ” (3,680), 
and  Mr.  Glover’s  “ Parish  Schools,  Chesham, 
Bucks  ” (3,682).  Mr.  Robina’s  “ New  Tower 
and  Spire  for  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  South 
Kensington  ” (3,690),  is  a pleasing  specimen 
of  modern  Gothic.  Mr.  Sorby’s  '•  Villa  near 
Bath”  (3,702*),  is  a still  better  specimen 
of  adapted  Italian,  and  in  fact  as  good  an 
example  of  a modern  villa,  combining  elegance 
and  refinement  with  picturesque  outline,  as  we 
have  lately  met  with.  Messrs.  Young  & Shaw’s 
“Chapels  and  Lodge  at  Epsom  Cemetery” 
(3,706),  and  Mr.  R.  Plumbe’s  “Schools  in 
lYi' kin-street,  Kentish-town  ” (3,720),  both  de- 
serve praise  as  spec  mens  of  quiet  picturesque 
design,  without  pretence  or  straining  after 
effect.  Mr.  Wyatt’s  “ Mansion  for  Sir  D.  Coutts 
Marjoribuuks”  (3,749),  which  we  have  recently 
engraved,  may  stand  as  an  example  of  a town 
house  (not,  however,  all  that  could  be  wished  in 
point  of  style  and  detail);  and  Mr.  H.  Hall’s 
“Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank”  (3,753),  is  another 
street  architectural  design  worthy  of  com- 
mendation for  the  characteristic  and  expressive 
treatment  of  the  ground- story  forming  the  Bank  : 
frequently  designsforbauksmight  be  equally  taken 
for  club-houses,  which  should  nob  be  the  case  in  a 
class  of  building  the  purpose  and  object  of  which 
are  so  marked  and  individual  as  a bank.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  smaller  works  in  the  gallery, 
both  as  to  design  and  drawing,  is  the  church  at 
Tournay,  by  M.  Carpentier  (3,653),  a brick 
church,  with  two  west  towers  with  square  timber 
spires,  and  an  octagon  centre  tower,  with  octagon 
spire  of  the  same  character.  The  drawing  is  a 
beautiful  little  speoimeu  of  purely  architectural 
drawing  and  colouring,  as  clear  and  hard  as  I 
possible.  Mr.  Carrey’s  “Part  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  ” (3,606)  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  architectural  colouring  in  the  gallery.  Un- 
fortunately,  this  is  just  the  kind  of  building  the 
real  merit  of  which  can  only  bo  done  justice  to 
in  relation  to  plan  and  arrangement : there  is  not 
much  to  attract  in  the  architectural  detail.  Mr. 
Aitchiaou’s  “ Cast-iron  Staircase  at  60  and  61, 
Mark-lane,  E.C.  (3,703*),  is  a small  thing  artisti- 
cally carried  out  v?ith  thought  and  consideration, 
anri  therefore,  though  small,  not  to  be  passed 
over. 

j Architectural  sketching,  considered  as  distinct 
[ from  design,  is  represented  in.  some  fine  draw- 
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ings.  We  may  mention  Mr.  Dobbin’s  “ Court  of 
Lions,  Alhambra”  (3,585  );  two  or  three  of  Mr. 
E.  Sharpe’s  drawings  of  North  German  churches ; 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s  frames  of  small  pen-and-ink 
sketches  made  in  Spain,  equally  interesting  in 
subject,  and  as  specimens  of  free  and  effective 
sketching  on  a small  scale;  and  Mr.  Brakspear’a 
* Restoration  of  monumental  Screen  in  Pa'gnton 
Church,  Devonshire,”  a remarkably  fine  water- 
colour drawing  of  rich  and  heavy  stone  oarved 
work.  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss’s  large  drawing  of  the 
interior  of  the  Sainte  Chapslle,  is  wonder- 
fully elaborated,  and  rich  in  colour  and  tone, 
with  very  large  use  of  body  colour  ; un- 
fortunately, in  aiming  at  depth  and  richness 
of  effect  he  has  lost  light,  and  his  great  rose- 
window  does  not  show  a vestige  of  indication  of 
light  through  what  we  conclude  is  intended  for 
stained  glass.  To  represent  ou  paper  the  depth 
and  glow  of  a heavy  stained  window,  without 
losing  its  transparency,  is  certainly  a difficult 
problem;  but  it  is  better ‘to  lose  some  of  the 
colour  than  all  the  light,  as  in  the  present  case. 

We  have  endeavoured  rapidly  to  indicate 
what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  sosn  iu  the 
architectural  section  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition ; and  quit  the  subject  with  a sincere  regret 
that  what  might  have  been  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  arobitecLs  of  various  nations  to 
learn  from  each  other,  both  as  to  past  practice 
and  future  suggestion,  should  have  been,  from 
whatever  causes,  almost  entirely  lost.  Let  us 
hope  for  a more  complete  exposition  next  time. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  discontinuance  this  year  of  the  exhibition 
in  Conduit-street,  which,  for  some  little  time 
past,  had  specially  represented  architecture, 
has  not  resulted  in  any  noticeable  increase  either 
in  the  number  or  the  interest  of  the  drawings 
which  find  place  in  “ Gallery  No.  IX  ” at  Bur- 
lington House.  Wo  do  not  know,  of  oeurse, 
what  number  of  aspirants  for  architectural 
honours  at  the  Academy  may  have  suffered  re- 
jection at  the  bands  of  the  committee  ; the  result, 
at  all  events,  is  much  the  same  as  last  year  : a 
collection  of  drawings  filling  about  half  the 
room,  almost  exclusively  perspective  views  of 
the  picturesque  order,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  explanatory  plan  attached;  some  exhibit- 
ing the  very  highest  excellence  in  point  of  ex- 
ecution, all  more  or  lees  commendable  on  that 
score  (as  it  may  be  inferred  that  nothing  ab- 
solutely badly  drawn  would  be  aduiitted)  ; but 
certainly  not  constituting  the  kind  of  collection 
calculated  either  to  afford  the  best  sort  of  study 
for  the  architect,  or  to  represent  at  all  ad- 
equately the  progress  of  the  art  of  architecture 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  a disappointment, 
and  one  which  we  cannot  be  very  easily  resigued 
to.  It  was  the  argument  of  those  architects  who 
looked  with  indifference  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Conduit-street  Exhibition  that  it  was  far  better 
for  the  architects  that  all  they  had  to  show 
should  be  concentrated  in  one  room,  the  said 
room  being  one,  too,  into  which  the  public  were 
pretty  sure  to  find  their  way  to  some  extent, 
and  where  the  architectural  drawings  wonld 
therefore  have  some  reasonable  chance  of  being 
seen  by  others  than  architects.  The  extinction 
referred  to  has  taken  place,  and  we  have  lost  all 
which  the  Architectnral  Exhibition  would  have 
given  us,  without  gaining  anything  at  the 
Academy,  where  the  show  of  drawings  is,  if  any- 
thing,  of  leas  interest  than  last  year.  What 
there  is  to  bo  noted  therein  we  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  ; premising  that  we  class  separately 
those  drawings  which  are  only  picturesque  re- 
presentations of  previously  existing  buildings, 
and  which  of  course  stand  on  different  ground 
from  original  architectural  designs. 

Among  the  latter,  ecclesiastical  arebiteebure  is 
represented  by  nothing  very  novel,  indeed,  bat 
I by  some  solid  and  satisfactory  designs  in  a type 
of  Gothic  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
“New  English  church  about  to  be  erected  at  St.  ■ 
Patras,  Greece,”  by  Mr.  Vialls  (875),  ia  shown 
in  a coloured  interior  view  ; the  style  Gothic  of 
the  “transitional”  character,  with  a boarded 
wagon-roof,  iu  the  form  of  a trefoil  arch  in  sec- 
tion, with  moulded  tie-beams.  Whether  the 
design,  either  architecturally  or  practically,  has 
any  special  adaptation  to  the  climate  it  is  to 
occupy,  cannot  well  be  judged  from  this  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Pearson’s  “Interior  of  St.  Augustine’s, 
Kilburn,  in  course  of  erection”  (894),  ia 
a design  of  more  originality  and  importance. 
The  nave  arcade  ia  in  two  “orders  ” (to  borrow 
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a classic  term),  the  lower  carrying  a gallery, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  masonic  design, 
the  arcade  above  being  carried  up  to  the  spring- 
ing  of  the  vaulting,  which  is  of  stone  ; coloured 
decoration  is  largely  but  not  obtrusively  em- 
ployed on  walls  and  roof.  The  plan  of  the 
ground-floor  piers  is  worth  notice  as  unusual 
and  effective.  “All  Saints,  West  Bromwioh, 
Staffordshire”  (895),  apen  etcliingof  an  interior, 
by  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  jun.,  is  (besides  general  meidb) 
worth  remark  for  its  very  good  and  effective, 
though  plain  open  roof,  a piece  of  true  “ car- 
pentry  ” design,  worked  out  of  straight  timbers, 
and  far  more  satisfactory  and  solid-looking  than 
the  fashionable  wooden  roofs  of  the  present  day, 
with  tboir  curved  lines  and  iron  tie-rods.  Three 
interiors  of  various  ohurobea,  by  Mr.  Brooks 
(887,  933,  934),  have  all  ranch  the  same  high 
merit  of  admirable  etching  in  ink  and  solid 
architectural  expression  in  the  treatment  of 
Early  Geometric  Gothic;  the  two  first  are  so 
similar  in  general  design  as  to  appear  almost 
like  duplicates.  The  drawings  arc  all  hung  too 
high  to  be  as  well  seen  as  could  be  wished.  A 
“Tower  and  Spire  now  btslng  erected  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Rugby,”  by  Messrs.  Wlaelan  & Hoyes 
(918),  shows  true  Gothic  feeling,  as  well  in  the 
deep  buttressos  carried  in  stages  the  full  height 
of  the  tower,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  spire, 
which,  except  one  lucarne  near  the  base  on  the 
cardinal  faces,  is  carried  up  to  the  point  in  plain 
unbroken  masonry;  a simplicity  of  treatment 
far  preferable  to  the  kind  of  “ bridecake  ” pretti- 
nesB  often  obtained  by  an  over-use  of  lucarnes 
and  ornamental  bauds.  A design,  submitted 
in  the  mnch-discossed  competition,  for  " Bexley 
Heath  Church,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cook  (922), 
ia  a specimen  of  very  pleasant  free  eketohiug  in 
Indian  ink,  and  a picturesque  and  somewhat 
original  oompoeition.  The  tower  stands  at  a little 
distance  from  the  church,  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  arcade  ; the  design  of  the  tower  pleasing, 
though  a little  weak  and  frittered  in  detail.  Mr. 
Emerson’s  “ Section  through  Choir  of  Allahabad 
Cathedral”  (942)  is  noticeable  as,  we  believe, 
the  only  geometrical  drawing  in  the  room  ; the 
general  desigu  of  the  cathedral  we  noticed  last 
year,  when  a perspective  view  of  it  (now  in  the 
Albert  Hall)  was  exhibited.  Mr.  Street’s  “ South- 
east View  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin” 
t944),  showing  the  proposed  new  choir  and  synod 
hall,  is  an  admirable  pen-and-ink  drawing, 
evincing  even  more  than  his  usnal  resolve  to  seek 
effect  rather  from  outline  and  grouping,  and 
massive  treatment  of  masonry,  than  from  orna- 
ment, of  which  the  design  is  almost  absolutely 
bare.  The  expression  of  the  design  is  durable 
and  monumental  enough,  and,  with  plenty  of 
oharacter,  bub  somewhat  gloomy  and  forbidding 
withal.  Whether,  for  the  sake  of  “ local  colour- 
ing,” it  is  worth  while  to  adopt  so  ugly  a form  of 
finish  to  the  tower,  may  be  more  than  questioned. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott’s  “ luterior  of  Pariah  Church  at 
Speldburat,  “ which  is  described  as  “ now  being 
rebuilt,”  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  “ rebuilding,”  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  original  design  or  a restoration.  Messrs. 
Ponton  & Gough  may  be  oompliuieuted  on  having 
produced  in  their  “ Interior  of  a Church  now 
being  erected  near  Bristol”  (962),  a solid  and 
somewhat  original  but  not  very  beautiful  design. 
The  nave  arcade  is  carried  by  circular  granite 
piers  alternating  with  octagonal  piers  iu  courses 
of  red,  blue,  and  buff  stone, — a suggestion  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  internal  treatment  of 
masonry  in  Mr.  Street’s  new  church  at  Clifton  ; 
but  in  neither  cose  do  we  think  the  effect  happy. 

Domestic  architecture  is  more  largely  repre- 
sented as  to  quantity,  but  more  poorly  as  to 
quality,  than  church  architecture.  There  is  the 
usual  proportion  of  mansions  of  difforeut  style, 
castellated,  Elizabethan,  &o.,  of  which,  when 
their  adopted  stylo  has  been  named,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say,  good  cr  bad.  Among  those 
which  rise  above  the  commonplace  level,  perhaps 
the  best  is,  “ Design  for  a Mansion  to  be  erected 
near  Warsaw,  Poland”  (95L),  by  Messrs.  A. 
Hartshorne  & S.  Clarke,  jun.  A small  plan 
attached  shows  a very  good  arrangement  of  the 
varions  classes  of  apartments  round  a central 
covered  court.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a 
large  open  walled  court,  with  wings  of  the  build- 
ing flanking  part  of  the  sides.  Id  is  from  this 
court  the  view  is  taken,  showing  a plain,  solid, 
yet  sufficiently  elegant,  design  iu  what  may  be 
termed  Elizabethan,  purified  of  some  of  its 
usual  exoresccuoes,  and  treated  in  a very 
manner.  The  two  small  cupolas  over  the 
entrance  front  are  very  picturesque,  t oug 
simple  iu  treatment.  The  material  is  apparen  y 

a warm-tinted  light  stone.  The  drawing  is  an 
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admirable  speoimen  of  the  application  of  water- 
colour to  architectural  illustration.  Mr.  Sed- 
don’e  “ Portion  of  Viotoria-terrace,  Aberyat- 
with”  (880),  shows  no  little  character  and 
originality  of  treatment ; the  material  ia  mainly 
brick,  red  and  black  in  the  lower  stories,  buff  and 
red  in  the  upper  story,  relieved  with  stone  dress- 
ings and  grey  granite  shafts  to  the  lowerwindowa. 
The  idea  of  employing  a different  coloured  ma- 
terial in  the  upper  portion  is  very  suggestive  j 
how  it  would  look  in  the  present  case  must  de- 
pend a good  deal  on  the  nature  and  colours  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  5 in  a general  way  we 
have  no  liking  for  buff  brick  as  an  artistic  build- 
ing material.  The  treatment  of  the  chimneys 
is  novel  snd  characteristic.  In  “ North-east 
Yifcw  of  Preen  Manor,  Shropshire”  (937),  we 
have  one  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  admirable 
etchings,  in  the  picturesque  style  which  he  has 
made  his  own,  and  which,  for  an  English 
country  house,  and  under  a summer  sun, 
has  a peculiarly  happy  expression  of  domestic 
quiet  and  homeliness,  though  belonging  more 
to  the  past  than  the  present.  The  awkward 
cutting  off  of  one  of  the  gables,  over  the  entrance 
side,  by  the  slope  of  ihe  return  roof,  appears 
to  us,  however,  rather  clumsy  than  picturesque. 
Mr. Cockerell  gives  us,  in  “Down  Hall,  Harlow, 
Essex”  (959),  a design  executed  in  concrete, 
“ the  arohiteotnral  features  of  stone.”  What  ia 
an  “architectural  feature?”  The  phrase  sug- 
gests a conceptioQ  of  the  art  of  architectural 
design  not  altogether  agreeable.  “ Lytbe  Hill, 
Haslemere”  (932),  a quiet  Elizabethan  design 
by  the  same  hand,  pleases  us  more.  Messrs, 
Habershon  & Pite’s  “ Roydon  Hall,  Kent  ” (892) 
ia  a large  red-brick  gabled  honse,  late  Tudor, 
with  red-tiled  roofs : the  mass  of  red  is  not 
agreeable,  but  the  design  ia  worth  notice  for  a 
certain  individoality  of  character,  though  some- 
what heavy  and  monotonona.  Among  smaller 
things  Mr.  Butler’s  " Sketch  for  a Cottage 
Hospital”  (881),  to  be  erected  as  a memorial  to 
the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  ia  a very 
pleasing  design.  “ Honce  for  John  Foster,  esq., 
Whitley”  (886),  by  Mr.  Nevill,  ia  a picturesque 
sketch  in  ink  rather  in  Mr.  N.  Shaw’s  style  ; 
find  SSi  shows  a drawing  of  a new  mansion  by 
Mr.  Edis,  in  his  usual  manner, — a manner  which 
is  very  quiet  and  pleasing,  bub  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  somewhat  too  flat  in  treatment 
not  to  tire  us  after  a while.  Mr.  Norton  has  two 
large  houses  : 968,  an  Italian  design,  brick,  with 
stone  dressings  ; and  950,  a castellated  mansion  ; 
besides  a obnroh  in  the  Geometric  Gothic  style 
(915).  Other  mansions  there  are,  very  well 
drawn  and  coloured,  but  calling  for  no  special 
comment  as  architecture.  We  have  more  to  say. 


AS  TO  EXPRESSION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
Recently  a claim  was  made  by  one  of  onr 


correspondents  in  favour  of  the  designs  of  an 
architectural  firm  whose  prodnotions  had  been 
criticised  in  these  columns,  on  the  ground  that 
the  said  designs  exhibited  at  least  one  important 
merit, — that  of  “ expression,”  which  should  out- 
weigh, it  was  urged,  a good  many  lapses  in  re- 
finement of  style  and  design.  Under  certain 
restrictions,  such  a claim  is  one  which  may  very 
reasonably  be  urged,  and  its  validity  would  be 
admitted  by  those  who  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  what  may  be  otherwise  termed  “life”  and 
individuality  in  a building, — some  quality  which, 
though  not  easily  definable,  gives  to  a structure 
a separate  interest  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that 
of  others.  The  term  “ expression,”  however,  as 
applied  to  architecture,  is  in  itself  somewhat 
vague,  and  is  probably  often  used  with  no  very 
common  consent  as  to  its  real  meaning.  With- 
out attempting  to  define  precisely  its  consti- 
tuents, and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  attained,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  say  a word  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  architecture, 
and  the  special  merit  of  expression  as  dis- 
tinguished from  style. 

We  draw  something  in  the  way  of  analogy  and 
illustration  from  the  manner  in  which  we  habi- 
tually spply  the  same  terms  in  reference  to  the 
human  countenance.  When  we  speak  of  a face 
as  showing  a certain  “ style  ” of  beauty,  we 
assert  nothing  as  to  its  being  “ expressive”  or 
otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak 
of  a “ very  expressive  countenance,”  every  one 
knows  that  such  a description  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  idea  of  what  are  called  “ hand- 
some,” that  is,  regular  and  symmetrical  features, 
or  even  of  what  is  nsnally  termed  beauty  at  all. 
Very  plain  faces  may  be  recognised  as  very  ex- 
pressive, even  on  oanvas,  when  they  lose  the 


mobility  that  ia  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
belonging  to  human  expression,  and  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  architecture.  Placing  this 
can  we  recognise  at  all  what  it  is  that  ren- 
ders a face  expressive  to  ua,  and  which  renders 
plain  features  often  more  interesting  and 
even  more  pleasing  than  those  which  are  per- 
fectly symmetrical  ? We  believe  it  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  a certain  similarity  and  harmony 
between  the  various  features  of  the  countenance, 
whereby,  however  deficient  in  mere  formal 
symmetry,  each  assists  the  rest  towards  pro- 
ducing a total  impression  of  a special  character, 
an  indication  of  a special  bent  of  the  owner’s 
mind  or  feeling.  TLo  expression  thus  produced 
may  be  of  any  kind, — gay,  grave,  thoughtful, 
sensuous,  and  of  many  intermediate  types  which 
cannot  be  named, — but  it  will  interest  ua  sc 
long  as  it  is  definite  and  strongly  marked. 
Expressionless  faces  are  those  in  which  the  fea- 
tures seem  to  contradict,  or  to  have  no  relation 
to  one  another,  and  consequently  make  np  no 
consistent  whole,  and  convey  no  definite  cha- 
racter; or  they  may  be  those  in  which  every 
part  ia  so  well  balanced  and  proportioned  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  any  special  indication  of  cha- 
racter. This  is  probably  the  cause  why  a per- 
fectly handsome  face  so  often  appears  com- 
paratively expressionless,  offering  no  indication 
of  any  leading  propensity  of  the  mind.  Now, 
without  pushing  such  a comparison  too  far,  may 
it  not  be  said  that  there  is  something  of  the 
same  principle  governing  the  expression  of  archi 
tectural  design,  considered  as  distinct  from  the 
Uy^e  ? A Classic  and  a Gothic  building,  no 
duuhb,  may  be  said  to  be  radically  different  in 
expression,  but  this  is  using  the  word  in  a 
somewhat  wider  sense  than  we  at  present  are 
giving  to  it.  But  we  know,  or  at  least  feel, 
that  there  are  in  Classic,  Gothic,  or  in  whatever 
style  we  like  to  name,  buildings  which  we  re- 
cognise as  having  expression,  and  those  which 
are  without  it;  though  they  may  each  be 
Bufiiciently  accurate  representatives  of  the  style, 
and  each  exhibit  almost  the  same  character  of 
architectural  features.  The  expression  of  the 
bnilding  will  arise  in  the  main  from  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  one  another,  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  mu- 
tually assist  in  prodneing  a definite  and  marked 
character. 

And  this  quality  of  expression  may  be  looked 
on,  and  aimed  at,  from  two  points  of  view,  either 
for  its  own  sake  merely,  as  a means  of  heighten- 
ing individoality  and  character  in  a design;  or 
in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  as 
a means  of  expressing  something  of  that  purpose 
in  its  outward  mieu.  The  first  aim, — that  of 
consistency  and  individuality  of  expression,  for 
its  own  sake, — will  have  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
general  relation  and  similarity  of  character,  both 
between  the  variona  portions  of  a atrnctnre  re- 
garded en  masse,  and  between  the  various  orna- 
mental details,  large  and  small.  We  are  not,  of 
oonrse,  going  to  offer  receipts  for  obtaining 
architectural  expression,  or  attempt  to  reduce  to 
rules  a quality  so  vague  and  indefinable  ; but  we 
may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  one  or  two  general 
suggestions.  Taking  the  main  outline  and  com- 
position of  a building  into  consideration,  we 
would  see  architectural  designs  so  treated  as  to 
preserve  throughout  a generally  consistent  cha- 
racter of  outline.  If  repose  ia  the  expression 
sought  for,  it  should  not  be  broken  into  by  any 
lofty  or  aspiring  feature  which  interferes  with  and 
disturbs  the  rest  of  the  composition,  or  by  any 
adjuncts  of  fanciful  and  broken-op  outline.  It 
was  from  an  intuitive  feeling  for  fitness  of  expres- 
sion, we  have  no  donbb,  that,  as  in  the  progress 
of  English  Gothic,  the  high-pitched  roof  “ went 
oot,”  and  the  style  assumed  that  depression  of 
outline  which  characterises  the  roofs  of  the  late 
period,  that  at  the  same  time  towers,  rather  than 
spires,  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  appropriate 
principal  feature  ; the  low,  heavy,  though  richly- 
ornamented  upper  stage  of  the  tower  carrying 
out  the  expression  of  the  sab-strnotnre ; as  the 
spire  had  done,  in  an  equally  appropriate  manner, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  style.  So,  if  an  ex- 
pression of  picturesque  gaiety  and  lightness  be 
aimed  at,  let  no  heavy  or  disproporbioned  feature 
weigh  down  and  interfere  with  it.  In  the 
smaller  features  of  a building  there  is  almost 
endless  scope  afforded  for  assisting,  by  a consis- 
tent treatment,  the  main  character  and  ex- 
pression which  it  is  desired  to  impress  on 
the  structure.  The  material  used,  the  spac- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  windows,  whe- 
ther symmetrical  or  otherwise;  the  osa  of 
a deep  and  heavy  or  a light  cornice,  or 
of  deep  projecting  eaves,  the  treatment  of  the 


roofs,  the  character  of  the  masonry,  whether 
regnlar  or  irregnlar,  and  many  other  things  not 
easily  defined,  may  conspire  to  render  a building 
palatial  or  rural,  dignified  or  picturesque,  in  ex- 
pression,— provided  that  the  several  parts  are 
treated  with  consistency;  otherwise  the  very 
means  adopted  with  the  idea  of  giving  character 
may  only  ensure  a jumble  in  which  all  real  cha- 
racter ia  lost.  Such  a mistake,  for  instance,  as 
in  a large  mansion,  making  some  of  the  gables 
with  a heavy  stone  coping,  and  others  with 
a wooden  barge-board,  without  any  appa- 
rent motive,  is  an  instance,  which  we  have 
seen  more  than  once  in  recent  designs,  of  want 
of  consistency  resulting,  not  in  indipidnality  of 
expression,  but  in  mere  inconsistency  and  eccen- 
tricity.  So,  on  a larger  scale,  is  such  a device  as 
the  use  of  timber  and  plaster  (“post  and  pan”) 
work  interspersed,  in  a large  building,  with 
masonic  construction,  by  way  of  gaining  whafc 
is  supposed  to  be  originality  at  the  expense 
of  common  sense  and  architectural  propriety. 
These  kind  of  contrivances,  and  others  much 
worse,  which  are  pretty  sore  to  occur  to  our 
readers,  constitute  nob  expression,  bub  oddity,  or 
even  caricature. 

Another  way  in  which,  as  we  observed,  the 
expression  of  a building  ia  to  be  regarded,  is  in 
relation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
All  "revivals"  in  architecture  militate  very 
mneh  against  the  existence  of  truth  and  consis- 
tency of  expression  in  sneh  matters.  Nor  is  it 
poisible,  as  some  enthnsiastio  persona  have  sup- 
posed, to  make  any  building  express  its  purpose 
with  such  a degree  of  certainty  that  any  person 
ignorant  of  this  could  gather  it  from  the  external 
aspect  of  the  bnilding.  The  only  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  employment  of  representative 
sculpture,  which  is  not  architecture,  and  though 
applied  to  architeoture,  does  not  come  under 
the  head  of  means  of  architectural  expres- 
sion, as  we  are  at  present  understanding  the 
term.  Bat  let  it  be  known  what  the  building 
is,  and  the  harmony  of  its  outward  expression, 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  an 
important  additional  sonroe  of  pleasure  to  the 
spectator  who  is  able  to  appreciate  it.  And 
though  we  cannot,  as  we  said,  really  tell  the  tale 
of  a structure  in  its  outward  form  and  details, 
we  can  impart  to  it  so  much  of  character  as  to 
give  no  uncertain  indication  of  the  class  of 
building  to  which  it  belongs  j and  we  might  at 
least  avoid  many  of  the  incongruities  of  expres- 
sion which  frequently  seem  invented  only  to 
puzzle  the  spectator.  A modern  mansion  or 
town-hall  showing  huge  masses  of  wall  and 
small  slits  for  windows  ; a court  of  law  marked 
principally  by  spires  and  towers ; a set  of  offices 
for  the  carrying  on  of  mercantile  business  of 
the  most  prosaic  kind  bedizened  over  with  carved 
ornament  enough  to  supply  a cathedral ; these 
are  among  many  instances  of  incongruity,  or 
rather  absolute  contradiction,  between  the  pur- 
pose and  the  aspect  of  a bnilding,  which  meet 
ua  frequently  in  streets  and  among  competition 
drawings.  An  interesting  field  for  expression  ia 
also  open  in  the  opportnnity  afforded  (in  design- 
ing honsea  for  instance),  of  marking  the  leading 
distinctive  characters  of  the  internal  apartments 
by  a more  or  leas  refined  and  ornate  character 
in  the  treatment  of  their  external  adjonots,  such 
as  windows,  doors,  &o.,  and  even  by  the  application 
of  mural  ornament.  This  art  of  rendering  the 
external  design  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
building  has  been  on  the  whole  more  happily 
attained,  among  revivalist  architects,  by  those  of 
the  Classic  than  of  the  Gothic  school ; the  latter 
having  been  generally,  for  reasons  nob  difficult 
to  understand,  more  under  the  dominion  of  pre- 
cedent than  the  former.  The  Bank  of  England 
in  a former  generation,  and  the  London  University 
Buildings  in  the  present,  are  both  (the  former 
more  especially)  successful  instances  of  this 
relative  expression  in  architeoture ; a praise 
which,  of  course,  does  not  involve  admiration  of 
all  the  details  of  either  bnilding. 

This  latter  art,  however,  of  what  we  have 
termed  relatire  expression,  may  be  looked  on  as 
secondary  to  the  art  of  expression  per  se,  first 
touched  upon,  which  really  consists  in  putting 
life  into  a building  and  rendering  it  a real 
design  and  not  a mere  adaptation  of  style.  We 
see  many  buildings  and  designs  which,  as  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  features  of  a certain 
style,  are  irreproachable,  but  which  have  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  except  mere 
size  and  arrangement  of  windows  and  other 
features;  nothing  to  show  that  the  architect 
had  an  individual  aim  and  feeling  in  his  mind  ia 
working  out  his  design.  Buildings  such  as  these, 
however  pure  in  style,  are  only  admired  so 
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long  aa  the  pecaliar  etyle  ia  which  they  are 
Sesigoed  happens  to  be  in  vogue.  Buildings 
which,  like  some  of  the  Venetian  palaces,  and  of 
the  mansions  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Qaeen 
Anne  periods,  in  our  own  country,  possess, 
though  with  a corrupt  and  decaying  style  and 
little  refinement  of  detail,  an  individnality  of 
character  and  expression  which  distingnishes 
them  from  each  other  and  from  contemporary 
buildings,  are  likely  to  excite  interest  and  admi- 
ration (even  while  their  style  ia  critically  con- 
demned), which  will  never  long  be  accorded  to 
nere  correct  and  insipid  facades  with  no  more 
ozpression  than  a mask. 


EOW  BEST  TO  SPEND  MONEY  FOE  THE 
PUBLIC  GOOD.* 

We  have  made  a further  selection  from  the 
Immense  pile  of  communications  on  this  subject 
that  has  reached  ns  : — 

Youths'  Institutes. 

^ In  every  such  inquiry,  we  should  never  lose 
light  of  the  truth  that  “ prevention  is  better 
;han  cure  ” ; that  however  desirable  it  may  be 
io  mitigate  existing  misery,  it  is  a thousand 
imes  more  desirable  to  prevent  its  growth — to 
bttack  its  causes. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  evils  we  are 
trying  to  grapple  with  ? Oar  eyes  must  be 
lonsbantly  fixed  on  that  question.  First  and 
bremoat,  ignorance  in  some  shape  or  other, 
gnorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  of  duly,  of  the 
neans  by  which  to  gain  bread,  of  the  tools  to 
>e  used,  i.e,  of  reading,  thinking,  writing,  figures, 
ipadea,  chisels,  and  pencils, — ignorance  of  the 
)e8t  mode  of  applying  labour,  of  economising  it, 
»f  husbanding,  investing,  and  spending  the 
ruits  of  labour  ; ignorance  in  a thousand  forma. 

The  overwhelming  difficulties  and  miseries 
?hioh  baffle  us,  would  disappear  exactly  in  pro- 
lortion  as  we  could  replace  this  ignorance  by 
mowledge. 

That  is  therefore  the  object  to  be  arrived  at, 
nd  how  to  accomplish  it,  and  when.  Obviously, 
0 early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  mind  and 
haraocer  are  still  pliable  and  impressible,  and 
lefore  the  whole  burden  of  life  devolves  upon 
he  individual.  Now,  we  have  taken  an  immense 
tep  in  this  direction  by  the  recant  measure  for 
he  universal  education  of  young  children;  but 
hat  ia  only  half  the  battle  ; that  will  only  half 
coomplish  the  work. 

If  we  are  to  secure  the  full  fruit  of  these 
ducational  measures,  we  must  carry  on  the 
ichool  instruction  and  training  during  that  most 
mportant  interval  of  youth  whioh  comes  in 
jetween  the  age  of  leaving  school  and  the  age 
if  reaching  manhood.  Nothing  has  been  done 
o fill  up  that  gap. 

The  state  of  things  as  regards  the  youth  of 
his  country  is  most  serious.  Id  need  hardly  be 
laid  that  the  kinds  of  knowledge  whioh  are 
sssential  to  render  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  industrious,  skilful,  self-supporting, 
jelf-reliant,  provident,  healthful,  and  moral, 
3annot  be  all  obtained  by  the  age  of  twelve  or 
burteen,  when  the  school  is  quitted. 

At  that  most  critical  age,  our  youth  become 
iheir  own  masters,  in  their  leisure  hours,  only 
:alf  educated  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
Ittle  restrained  by  the  old-fashioned  respect  for 
dders  and  betters,  pastors  and  masters,  sur- 
ounded  with  a thousand  temptations  unknown 
o oar  fathers,  adopting  freely  all  the  vices  and 
bllies  of  grown  men.  Under  these  infiueaces,  dis- 
iraotions,and  temptations, not  only  does  themoral 
iharacter  deteriorate  instead  of  improve,  but  the 
ntellect  becomes  feebler  instead  of  stronger; 
lud  much  that  was  learned  at  school  is  utterly 
brgolten.  What  is  essential,  ia  not  only  that 
he  boy  released  from  school  should  be  sheltered 
rom  all  this  deterioration,  but  that  he  should  be 
ible  to  continue  his  education,  to  grow  daily  a 
)etter  man,  a better  workman,  a better  citizen, 
)eoome  daily  more  fit  to  take  upon  himself,  at 
nanhood,  the  responsibilities  of  manhood,  of 
hther  and  husband. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
•ace  wiih  foreign  industry  if  we  thna  waste  the 
loule,  bodies,  and  brains  of  our  working  popala- 
iion  at  the  very  time  of  life  when  the  human 
aeing  is  most  able  to  learn,  and  form  hia  habits 
ind  character  of  life. 

Therefore,  I hold  that  every  argument  which 
lolds  good  for  the  establishment  of  schools  is 
jood  for  the  estabiishmeDt  of  institutes  for 
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youths,  where,  in  their  leisure  hours,  they  may 
find  harmless  recreation;  but,  above  all,  the 
means  of  moral  growth,  and  of  mental  and 
industrial  education. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  a healthy,  skilful,  intel- 
ligent, and  working  population,  if,  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  twenty,  they  have  to  pass  through 
a discipline  of  music-halls,  dancing  • saloons, 
peony  gaffs,  of  bagatelle  and  billiard  playing,  of 
diiuktog,  smoking,  and  of  low  associations.  Ido 
not,  of  course,  say  that  there  are  not  numbers  of 
men  who  escape  from  this  contamination,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  evil  is  increasing;  and  that, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  moral  oontamina- 
tion,  there  is  hardly  any  efficient  agency  for 
carrying  on  the  education  of  the  'youths  of  the 
working  class. 

I believe,  therefore,  that  nothing  better  could 
be  done  for  England  than  the  establishment  in 
every  parish  of  one  or  more  youths’  institutes, 
which  should  be  so  managed  and  conducted  as 
to  attract  the  youthful  part  of  our  working 
population,  as  well  as  to  confer  upon  them,  and 
through  them  upon  the  whole  nation,  the  educa- 
tion that  I have  indicated.  That  it  can  be  done, 
and  that  snob  institutions  would  bs  gladly 
attended  by  those  for  whom  they  are  wanted, 
when  wisely  managed,  is  proved  by  the 
Institute  at  Isltogbon.  Let  institutes  of  that 
description  be  as  universal  as  the  school,  modi- 
fying their  arrangements  and  management  in 
matters  of  detail,  according  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  different  localities,  and  I believe 
that  no  greater  good  could  possibly  be  done. 

As  to  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  such  an 
object,  it  could  be  provided  by  a small  organisa- 
tion of  men  seleobed  for  their  practical  expe- 
rience in  such  work  ; and  the  leading  principles 
should  be  (1)  to  stimnlate  aid  and  supplement 
local  efforts,  and  (2)  to  require  those  benefited 
to  contribute  towards  the  maintenenoe  of  the 
proposed  institutes.  Hodgson  Pratt. 


Home  Colonisation. 

This  oan  be  done  by  purohasing  a portion  of 
the  common  lands  of  England,  and  forming  a 
colony,  where  men  who  have  been  reduced 
throngh  want  of  employment  could  be  sent  to 
reclaim  the  land  and  renew  their  strength.  On 
each  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  land  could  be  built 
a small  homestead.  In  the  erection  of  these  the 
skilled  labour  could  be  employed  ; and  when 
the  whole  was  reclaimed  and  made  productive 
it  should  be  let  or  sold,  and  more  land  purchased 
with  the  proceeds. 

lu  connexion  with  this  colony  should  be  a city 
colony,  for  the  reception  of  all  men  willing  to 
work,  but  so  reduced  in  oiroumatances  that  their 
appearance  and  strength  prevent  their  obtaining 
work.  These  should  be  drafted  to  the  country 
colony  as  required,  and  when  their  health  was 
recruited,  sent  back.  Donations  might  be  invited 
from  the  general  public,  for  loans  to  the  wives 
and  children,  if  any,  to  support  them  during  the 
absenoe  of  the  husbands ; but  in  all  cases  the 
husband  should  be  sent  away  to  recruit  his 
strength. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  scheme  for  really 
improving  the  country  and  the  people,  and  it 
could  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  re- 
building of  the  worst  parts  of  large  cities  by 
judicious  purchases  and  by  working  parties  or 
pioneers  from  the  country  colony.  K.  P. 


Technical  Schools. 

I do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  have 
closed  your  valuable  paper,  the  Builder,  from 
any  more  ideas  on  the  best  plan  to  “ spend 
money  for  the  public  good  : ” if  not,  I should  be 
glad  to  offer  a suggestion,  which  I have  no 
doubt  would  be  appreciated  highly  by  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  and  prove  a lasting 
benefit  to  mankind, — that  is,  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools  in  country  districts.  I am 
a joiner  by  trade,  living  in  a small  country 
town.  Several  associates  I have,  and  others 
in  different  branches  of  art,  &c.,  who  feel  a very 
great  loss  of  something  of  the  kind.  If,  say, 
schools  were  established  in  six  country  towns, 
and  an  instructor  appointed  to  the  six,  attending 
one  each  evening,  to  gi4"e  insbruotion  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  and  also  elementary  education 
in  connexion  with  pupil  teachers,  to  those  whose 
time  iu  the  day  is  fully  occupied.  School- 
rooms may  be  obtained,  or  in  some  oases  erected 
at  a moderate  charge,  and  the  amount  of  good 
thus  effected  would  very  materially,  I am  sura, 
tend  to  elevate  the  morals,  and  aid  the  scientific 
progress  of  the  day.  W.  0.  Huxlev, 


The  Courts  and  Alleys  of  London, 

I have  been  hoping  to  find  time  to  work 
out  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to  me,  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  Half  Million ; bub 
I do  not  like  to  delay  longer,  so  must  send  it 
you  as  a crude  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that,  if  it 
is  worth  anything,  you  or  some  of  your  coadjutors 
may  follow  it  up.  No  one  knows  better  than 
yourself  how  large  a number  of  courts  and  alleys 
there  are  in  London  which  are  not  only  unfit  for 
hnman  habitation,  but  which,  from  contracted 
site  and  other  hindrances,  can  hardly  be  rendered 
fit  for  habitation  even  by  rebuilding,  unless  ad- 
joining property  be  purchased. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  want  a body  of 
improvement  commissioners  for  London,  with 
instructions  to  attend  chiefly  to  sanitary  require- 
ments, and  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  with 
Parliamentary  powers  to  take  property  at  a 
valuation,  under  sufficient  safeguards.  A re- 
sponsible body  of  practical  men,  appointed  for 
this  object  only,  would  surely,  in  a few  years, 
make  a perceptible  impression  on  the  fever- 
haunts  of  London,  especially  if  the  sanitary  laws 
were  firmly  enforced  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
landlords  might  not  be  tempted  to  let  their 
honses  deteriorate,  in  order  to  induce  the  com- 
missioners  to  take  them  in  hand.  The  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  are,  first,  to  get  the  com- 
pulsory powers  given  to  commissioners;  secondly, 
to  supply  them  with  funds  ; for  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  sir,  that,  however  well  the  plan 
may  be  executed,  it  will  involve  a loss.  The 
first  step  towards  overcoming  the  former  would 
probably  be  the  appointment  of  a royal  commis- 
sion to  consider  not  so  much  the  evil  as  the 
remedies  proposed.  If  no  better  remedy  were 
suggested,  public  opinion  would  probably  agree 
to  the  experiment  I snggest.  The  second  diffi- 
culty is  the  expense.  The  ratepayers  are  heavily 
taxed  already;  and  it  would  be  a novelty  to 
allow  a non-elected  body  to  expend  local  funds. 
Might  not  the  Half  Million  be  so  applied  as  to 
help  us  past  this,  and  be  made  the  means,  not  of 
bnilding  a few  hundred  tenements,  but  of  re- 
building many  thousands  ? 

Charles  B.  P.  BosANquEX. 


Land  for  the  People. 

If  the  owner  of  500,0001.  would  retain  it,  and 
effect  good  and  not  evil  with  it,  he  must  first 
turn  it  into  the  fee  simple  of  English  land  ; of 
what  quality,  where,  and  whether  in  one  block 
or  many  ia  immaterial.  With  each  year’s  pro- 
dace he  ia  to  procure  the  fee  simple  of  some 
other  land,  and  convey  this  conditionally  to  the 
Sovereign  or  the  State  for  ever,  on  these  condi- 
tions : — 1.  That  any  part  not  to  be  built  on  may 
be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  forty-nine  years,  but  no  longer ; and 
if  any  part  be  left  in  one  occupation  above  forty- 
nine  years,  it  shall  then  revert  (if  not  claimed 
by  the  Crown)  to  the  heir  of  the  original  donor. 
2.  The  Crown  to  be  able  to  reserve  trees,  or 
make  the  lease  forfeited  if  they  are  injured.  3, 
Sites  of  building,  however,  to  be  alienated  for  as 
long  as  the  bnilding  on  them  shall  stand  and  be 
habitable ; but  the  day  it  may  become  non- 
habitable,  whether  by  fire  or  any  natural  accident 
except  earthquake,  the  ground  to  revert  to  the 
Crown;  or  (if  it  do  not  claim  within  a month) 
to  the  heirs  of  the  original  donor.  Each  year’s 
produce  of  his  original  estate  being  devoted  thus 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  privately  owned  land, 
it  would  be  always  doing  good  and  not  evil;  and 
reducing  the  chances  of  an  approaching  Finis 
Angliix  in  iron  and  blood,  such  as  our  fathers 
and  we  have  seen  overtake  Polaad  and  France, 
and  which  awaits  every  nation  that  may  persevere 
in  nsurpiog  the  Divine  prerogative  of  owning 
land  from  generation  to  generation  by  few  or 
many.  E.  L.  Gabbeit. 

Loans  with  Small  Interest. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  bestow- 
ing assistance  is  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  an  almost  infinite  amount  of  good 
might  be  done  by  granting  loaiis  at  the  rate  of 
2^-  or  3 per  cent,  in  furtherance  of  schemes  for 
any  object  that  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
soul,  body,  and  mind, — as,  for  instance,  churches, 
art  and  literary  institations,  baths,  hospitals, 
asylums,  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  farm 
labourers,  and  clerks,  and  others  with  small 
incomes. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  institutions  are 
crippled  by  a heavy  debt  banging  over  them, 
and  others  started,  but  not  launched,  because  a 
certain  sum  cannot  be  made  up ; but  if  advances 
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conld  be  made  on  snch  eecorifcy  that,  althongh, 
perhaps,  not  eofficient  to  satisfy  a private  lender, 
ia  yet  quite  ample  to  prevent  loss,  and  ilie  loan 
made  for  a definite  term,  id  would  give  the  op- 
poitunity  of  the  work  being  established,  and  a 
portion  of  the  returns,  whether  derived  from  sub- 
scriptions orwoiking, should  be  applied  eaehyear, 
until  the  whole  was  paid  < fF. 

This  would  be  especially  useful  in  promoting 
improved  dwellings,  as  from  experience  it  is 
found  difSoult  to  derive  5 per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  aud  many  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
this  return  have  uct  the  power  of  ereotiug  or 
alterin"'  them  without  help,  which  cannot  bo  ob- 
tained for  less  than  5 per  cent.,  thereby  leaving 
no  margin.  This  arrangement  would  promote 
private  enterprise,  and  be  free  from  risk  to  the 
fund. 

By  this  means  the  fund  would  be  inex- 
haustible, and  a considerable  sum  derived  each 
year  in  the  shape  of  interest,  which  cnnld  either 
go  towards  increasing  the  principal  or  given  in 
grants  to  neceesitons  insii’utions,  or  in  any  other 
way  the  body  of  trustees  mipht  think  boat. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews, 


in  school  they  would  fill  page  after  page  of 
ctpybook. 

They  should  bo  taught  how  to  use  carpenters’ 
.ind  masons’  tools,  and  also  the  method  of  burn- 
ing lime  and  making  brioks;  a slight  knowledge 
of  Buoh  things  being  often  of  great  value  in 
countries  where  farmers  have  to  construct  their 
own  dwellings  from  the  rough  materials. 

Eioh  boy  might  spend  about  four  half-days  in 
the  school  each  week  learning  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  a little  geography  might  be 
taught  by  means  of  easy  and  amnsing  lectures 
during  the  evenings. 

As  soon  as  a boy  conld  manage  a pair  of 
horaes,  handle  a spade  with  freedom,  readapage 
in  an  ordinary  book  without  difficulty,  write  a 
little,  and  understand  the  first  four  rules  in 
arithmetic,  I shonld  consider  him  educated  and 
ready  to  emigrate.  G. 


Wales,  sou  of  James  I.,  the  then  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  the  bouse  is  called  the  Devil’s  House,  in 
Devil’s-lane,  and  is  described  as  having  been 
known  in  ancient  writiugs  by  the  name  of  the 

Lower-place,”  . . . being  an  old  house  en- 
closed  with  “ a mote  and  a little  orchard  within.” 

The  mention  of  the  moat  in  the  above  extract 
clearly  identifies  the  house  as  having  been  the 
ancient  manor-house  of  the  manor  of  Highbury, 
or  Tollentone,  as  it  was  then  called,  which  was 
removed  to  higher  ground  to  the  south'  east, 
whence  the  manor  was  called  Highbury.  ^ The 
moat  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Nelson, 
in  his  “History  of  Islington”  (1811),  referring  to 
Duval’s  house,  which  was  then  used  as  a tavern 
and  tea-garden,  remarks  : — “ Between  30  and  40 
years  ago  (about  1750-60)  the  surrounding  moat, 

Txriilf.Ii  n.Ti(I  filled  With 


A Fiiblic  Library  for  TToitinsf  Classes. 

I beg  leave  to  suggest  a free  public  library 
ard  reading-room  for  London,  on  a grand  scale, 
for  the  working  and  middle  classes,  but  par- 
ticularly the  former,  and  therefore  open  every 


cvemug. 

In  this  matter  London  persists  in  lagging  far 
bebiud  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, whore  tuoli  iastitutions  flourish. 

Among  matters  of  detail,  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  room,  the  newspapers  shonld  be 
neatly  arranged  on  shelves,  so  that  any  jiiurnal 
might  be  found  without  difficulty.  It  would  also 
bo  a great  couveoionce  to  have  all  the  principal 
journals  kept  on  file,  being  afterwards  bound 
up  and  deposited  in  the  library. 

M.  W.  Miles. 


Loans. 

For  many  reasons  (which  Iwlll  not  now  enume- 
rate), I would  advise  that  the  trustees  should  not 
give  away,  or  invest  on  their  own  account,  any 
portion  of  the  money  put  into  their  hands,  but 
should  Zend  it  at  low  interest  on  sufficient  se- 
ouiity  for  a definite  term  of  years  to  the  mana- 
gers of  difi’erent  religious  or  charitable  or  useful 
undertakings.  I think  that  in  this  way  the 
trustees  would  be  able  to  do  a larger  amount 
and  a greater  variety  of  good,  with  less  risk  and 
trouble  to  themselves,  than  by  any  other  method 
that  has  been  suggested  in  your  columns. 

W.  A.  Greeniiill. 


Water  for  All. 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  on  the  employment  of 
the  munificent  gife  of  half  a million  for  a benevo- 
lent purpose,  aud  am  tempted  to  off'Sr  one  more 
suggestion  the  gifo  of  IFater,  — pure,  good, 
health-giving  It  is  not  only  amongst  the 

poor  of  London  and  many  large  towns  that  body 
and  mind  sotTef  for  want  of  water,  but  in  country 
villages. 

The  improvements  in  ngrionUnre  made  by 
artificial  manures  have  rendered  the  shallow 
wells  supplying  surface  water  in  many  oasts 
almost  poisonous.  I know  many  industrious 
mothers  who  boil  every  drop  of  water  before 
they  give  it  to  thoir  children,  who  yet  cannot 
prevent  their  suffering  from  worms  and  fever, — 
and  this  in  a lovely  country  and  healthy  climate. 

Water  cannot  he  supplied  without  a great 
outlay.  Half  a million  of  money  would  nob  do 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  England  pure  water  in 
oil  habitable  places,  but  it  would  do  much,  and, 
by  good  management,  might  be  an  ever- 
increasing  benefit. 

My  idea  would  be  to  form  a society,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  supply  wells,  fountains, 
water-pipes,  or  aqueduots,  where  needed.  Wher- 
ever the  society  worked,  they  would  purchase 
more  or  less  land  j and,  whilst  reserving  an  open 
space  for  the  fountain,  well,  or  pnmp,  which 
would  be  their  own,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
they  might  let  their  land  on  building  leases  or 
otherwise  judiciously,  and  thus  never  exhaust 
their  lond.  L.  E.  Ross. 


Training  Farms  for  City  .4rabs. 

My  plan  is  the  formation  of  industrial  (agri- 
cultural) training  institutions  for  the  poor  “ City 
Arabs  ” of  London,  and  their  sisters, — poor 
wretched  creatures  who  are  almost  compelled  to 
live  by  crime.  I believe  that  a training  of  from 
one  to  three  years,  according  to  age,  &c.,  wonld 
be  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  life  in  our 
colonies,  whither  I would  have  them  sent ; for  if 
employment  were  found  for  them  in  this  country 
it  conld  only  be  by  displacing  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  indostrions  poor,  too  many  of 
whom  are  now  unable  to  obtain  constant  work. 

The  establishments  for  boys  and  girls  might, 
if  thought  desirable,  both  be  in  the  same  village ; 
each  would  require  a school-room,  a livirg-room, 
a dormitory,  and  an  infirmary.  The  living-rooms 
should  be  lofty,  well-lighted,  cheerful  places, 
with  walls  neatly  papered,  and  decorated  with 
well-selected  prints.  There  should  also  be  a 
small  library,  containing  a well-assorted  colleo- 


DU  VAL’S  HOUSE,  HORNSEY-ROAD. 

The  interest  attaching  to  local  antiquities  and 
their  value  and  importance,  as  illustrating  not 
merely  the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  situated,  but  also  as  a means  of 
confirmation  of  facts  in  general  history,  is  now 
so  universally  recognised,  that  I need  not  apolo- 
gise for  directing  your  attention  to  the  recent 
demolition  of  a building  of  considerable  antiquity, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  parish  of  Islington. 

The  house  I allude  to  was  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Hornsey-road,  between  Tollington-road 
and  Seveu  Sisters-road,  opposite  Tyrolese  Villa. 
Id  was  traditionally  called  Du  VaVs  House,  and 
was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Claude  Duval  or  Du  Yal,  a noted  highwaymen, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  January  2l8t,  1669.  Its  exact  position, 
it  may  bo  useful  to  record,  was  about  midway 
between  a row  of  recently-built  cottages,  called 
Dillon-plaoe,  and  a partly-formed  street,  called 
Kioloch-street,  at  a distance  of  about  70  ft.  from 
the  main  road.  The  bouse  was  chiefly  built  of 
timber,  and  was  weather-boarded  externally,  but 


which  was  of  considerable  width  and  filled  with 
water,  was  passed  by  means  of  a long  wooden 
bridge.”  “ The  house,”  he  adds,  “ has  lately 
been  fitted  up  in  the  modern  taste,  and  the  moat 
nearly  filled  with  earth,  and  addl'd  to  the  garden 
which  sarrounda  the  dwelling.” — History  cj 
Islington,  p.  175. 

The  house  in  Hornsey-lane  was  known  as  the 
Devil’s  House  as  late  as  the  year  1767,  when  we 
learn  from  a letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
the  25th  of  May  in  that  year,  that  “ the  land- 
lord, by  a peculiar  turn  of  invention,  had 
changed  the  Devil’s  House  to  the  Summer 
House, — a name  it  is  for  the  future  to  be  distin- 
guished by.” 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  origin  of  th& 
name,  it  is  clear  that  the  houle  was  called  the 
“ Devil’s  House  ” before,  and  probably  some  time  • 
after,  Duval’s  time,  and  that  at  the  time  that 
worthy  flSuriahed  it  was  a house  of  public  enter- 
tainment of  some  importance  j and  although  it  . 
may  have  been  the  occasiooal  resort  of  Duval,  , 
who  appears  to  have  favoured  this  locality,  it. 
could  not  have  been  his  residence.  It  ia  not- 
likely  that  illustrious  hero  had  any  permanent  ; 
abode;  and  although  his  body  is  said  to  have-  i 
lain  in  state  at  the  Tangier  Tavern,  in  St. 
Giles’s,  previonsly  to  its  banal  in  the  middle  aisle  i 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  it  is  probable  that 
he  lived  a precarious  hole-and-corner  life  without 
any  fixed  abiding-place,  and  that  his  gall.iutriea 
and  snooessfal  forays  were  the  inventions  of 
later  years. 

The  honse  was  in  all  probability  a tavern  under 
the  sign  of  “ The  Devil,”  which  was  a not  an-  i 
oommun  sign  in  the  sixteenth  and  seveuteentb 
centuries,  and  the  tavern  gave  the  name  to  the 
lane  by  which  it  was  approached. 

Iq  Wyld’s  new  map  of  London,  which  is  of  : 
recent  date,  a building  is  shown  marked  DdvaVs  i 
House,  in  the  marshes  opposite  Woolwich,  in  a : 
portion  of  the  county  of  Kent,  which  is  on  the  i 
north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  hundred  of  Little 
and  LessNess.  In  Ireland’s  “ History  of  Keut,’^ 
the  house  is  called  " Devil’s  House,”  .and  is  so  : 
described  in  tho  map  attached  to  the  first  volume  , 
of  the  history,  but  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
building  in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  is  not), 
shown  iu  Hasted’s  map,  nor  is  there  any  desori]^^ 
tion  of  it  in  the  text.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  name  Devil’s  House  was  j 
not  confined  to  the  bouse  in  Hornsey-lane.  _ | 
The  original  name  of  the  famous  Devil  i| 
Tavern,  in  Fleet,  Ben  Jonsou’s  favourite  haunt,  fi 
and  where  he  established  the  Apollo  Club,  wasi. 
“ The  Devil  and  St.  Dunstan,”  probably  from  thei 
tavern  being  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunatan,il 
or  from  the  neighbouring  ohuroh  dedicated  toj 
the  saint.  The  name  was  in  course  of  biina- 
abbreviated  into  “ The  Devil,”  but  this  abbrevia-t 
tion  must  have  bsen  made  at  a very  early  period,i 
as  allusions  to  the  tavern  under  ica  shorter  title 
are  very  common  in  the  writings  of  the  dramatists 
of  the  sixteenth  and  soventeeuth  centuries.  Oa« 


email  iiorary,  coniaining  a vveu-usaui  leu  ou»icu»  tiiuuci,  auu  no-o  ......wv.. ^ , . • ■ , • .u  i rifx  nW 

tion  of  illoatraced  and  oilier  books.  Such  a room,  bad  been  so  frequently  repaired  that  it  had  lost  of  the  earliest  is  in  1503,  in  the  play  ot  .3^°" 
■,  , , _rl  » 11  r. /• Tl- 1 Tn rroler  ” Rn wlpV.  in  lllS  “ MutCh  by  MlUnigUt 


SO  furnished,  and  under  the  management  of  very  nearly  all  its  original  features.  It  retiined,  j Jugeler.  RowIey,inhis  Match  _ 

suitable  officers  (one  of  the  women  should  be  in  however,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  its  ancient  (1633),  quoted  by  Larwoo  , m is  istoiy  o | 
■ ■ ....  plain-tiled  roof,  with  a picturesque  gable  to  the  Signboards,”  makes  one  of  his  characters  say^ 

southward;  a staircase,  with  carved  balusters;  “As  you  come  by  Temple  Bar  make  a step  to  thfe 


constant  attendance  during  the  evenings,  to 
exercise  a matronly  control),  would  be  a home 
that  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  a very  beneficial 
influence  on  its  inmates. 

For  the  boys,  a farm  would  be  required  ; the 
soil  need  not  be  very  good,  bnt  should  not  be 
clay,  neither  shonld  it  be  a light  sand  without 
there  is  clay  near  the  surface.  To  provide  the 
boys  with  constant  work  the  laud  should  not  be 
all  managed  qnite  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  husbandry,  e.g.,  a portion  would  be  summer 
fallowed  every  year,  nob  for  the  usual  purpose, 
bnt  that  there  might  always  be  some  land  on 
"wbiob  the  boys  might  be  exercised  in  ploughing 
and  harrowing;  this  they  would  do,  not  because 
it  wanted  doing,  but  for  practice,  just  as  when 


and  a pl.aster  cove  round  the  eaves;  which  Devil.’ 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  honse  originally. 

The  sashes  and  most  of  the  internal  woodwork 
were  modern. 

The  identification  of  this  house  with  the  high- 
wayman Duval  appears  to  be  a popular  error. 
Hornsey-road  was  formerly  called  Hornsey-lane, 
or  Duval’s-lane,  and  is  so  described  to  this  day 
in  leases  and  legal  doonmenta.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  word  Duval  was  a corruption 
of  Devil,  for  in  a surv-y  and  plan  of  the  manor 
of  Highbury,  made  in  the  year  1611  (that  i 
fifty. eight  years  before  Duval  expiated  his  mis- 
deeds on  the  Ecnffold),  by  order  of  the  Prince  of 


Id  a letter  dated  1624  in  the  Record  Offioft! 
the  tavern  in  Fleet-street  is  called  “ The  DiviH 
and  St.  Daustan  by  Temple  Barre.”  I 

“ The  Davil  ” was  also  the  name  of  a celebrated 
tavern  in  Paris,  near  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  sign  ww 
originally  “TheSatyr  and  Bacchanals,”  orSilenu:i 
surrounded  by  Fauns,  an  admirable  ensign  fo- 
a tavern  or  wine-shop,  and  that  this  beoam.| 
corrupted  first  into  “ The  Devil  and  BacchatiB!8,’l| 
then  into  “Tho  Devil  and  Bag  o’  Nails,”  am 
finally  into  “The  Devil.”  In  Arabella-rov 
Pimlico,  was  a public  house  called  “ The  Bag  «, 
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Nails,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  thus  derived, 
“ the  Satyr  having  been  painted  with  cloven 
feet,  and  painted  black,  it  was  by  the  common 
people  called  the  Devil,  while  the  Bacchanalians 
were  transmuted  into  the  Bag  of  Nails.” — 
'Tavern  Anecdotes,  1815. 

This  latter  derivation  is  plausible,  but  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  the  bag  of  nails  was 
in  all  probability  originally  a woolpack,  which 
was  formerly  a very  popular  sign  when  wool 
■formed  the  staple  of  English  commerce. 

J.  H. 


QUANTITATIVE  PEOTOGRAPHY. 

■GKADUATED  STRIPS  TOR  PHOTOMETRICAL  PURPOSES 

Purely  photographic  knowledge  is  at  the 
present  time,  with  only  one  trifling  exception, 
wholly  qualitative, — that  is,  it  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  kind  of  photographic  reactions 
which  certain  substances  under  certain  circum- 
stances produce.  How  much  of  a given  reaction 
will  be  obtained  under  given  circumstances,  or 
to  what  extent  one  material  may  be  substitnbed 
for  another  to  produce  a similar  result,  are  points 
upon  which  the  most  experienced  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever.  The  relative  values  of  iron 
and  pyro,  as  developing  agents,  no  one  can  give 
in  figures.  Tho  relative  values  of  reduced 
temperature  and  acids,  as  restrainers  of  photo- 
graphic action,  no  one  can  give  in  figures.  The 
relative  rapidity  of  wet  versus  dry  processes,  and 
of  tho  hundreds  of  varieties  into  which  collec- 
tively they  are  divided,  no  one  can  give  in 
figures.  The  relative  intensities,  from  a photo- 
graphic point  of  view,  of  sunlight  versus  artificial 
light,  of  lime  versus  zirconia,  of  eleotrio  versiis 
magnesium,  or  of  phosphoric  or  ohlorochromio 
versus  any  or  all,  no  one  can  give  in  fignres.  In 
ebort,  with  one  trilling  exception  (and  that  of  no 
practical  photographic  value),  the  quantitative 
reactions  of  photography  are  utterly  uuknoAfnj 
find,  as  anything  approximating  to  a complete  or 
fiocurate  knowledge  of  photographic  phenomena 
must  necessarily  involve  an  acquaintance  with 
their  mathematical  relations,  the  term  science  is 
at  the  present  time  quite  inapplicable  to  our 
store  of  photographic  knowledge. 

It  is  when  tho  science  has  been  fairly  inaugu- 
rated that  the  greatest  results  of  photography 
will  be  achieved.  The  writer’s  own  quantitative 
experiments  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
some  astoniahiog  facts,  and  placed  him  on  the 
track  of  one  or  two  processes  which,  when  fully 
developed,  will  produce,  with  ease  and  certainty, 
results  which  have,  so  far,  been  only  faintly 
foreshadowed  : but  more  of  this  some  other 
time.  The  inability  of  our  average  photo- 
graphers,— men  too  often  of  very  limited  know- 
ledge, and  much  too  often  of  snioidally  large 
personal  acquisitiveneas, — to  perceive  the  value 
of  quantitative  photography  is,  for  men  dabbliog 
iu  a scientific  pursuit,  ceitaiuly  to  be  regretted. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  writer  eommeuoed 
the  labour  of  applying  numerical  values  to  facts 
of  photographic  interest ; but,  from  the  pro- 
digiously laborious  nature  of  the  task,  was 
obliged  to  pause  in  the  work. 

As  opportunities  present  themselves,  however, 
it  is  still  his  intention  to  give  as  far  a?  possible  an 
accurate  numerical  value  to  photographic  reao- 
■tlons,  and  ha  hopes  to  meet  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  others  in  the  efl'ort  to  inaugurate  the  era 
of  quantitative  photography. 

A correct  knowledge  of  the  actinic  power  of 
light,  and  of  easy  methods  of  determiniug  it, 
obviously  constitutes  the  first  stop  in  this  direc- 
tion. To  the  meons  of  estimating  the  chemical 
power  of  light,  therefore,  lie  will  first  direct  the 
reader’s  attention,  and  at  some  future  time  he 
proposes  to  give  the  actual  value  of  some  given 
Artificial  light  produced  under  known  and  definite 
circumslances,  and  subsequently  to  compare  it 
with  diffused  dayl'ght,  with  direct  sunlight,  and 
with  the  principal  sources  of  artificial  light 
employed,  or  proposed  to  be  employed,  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  Of  tho  succeeding  pomts 
which  should  be  investigated,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  speak  when  the  work  here  indicated 
baa  been  successfully  accomplished. 

The  methods  at  present  in  use  for  ascertaining 
tho  chemical  power  of  light,  are  based,  as  every 
reader  doubtless  knows,  upon  the  darkening 
efiect  produced  by  the  actinic  rays  upon  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver.  The  writer  will  briefly 
recapitulate  the  general  outline  of  the  method, 
BO  that,  by  refreshing  his  memory  on  this  point, 
the  reader  may  the  more  olearly  see  the  advan- 
tage of  that  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  call  attention.  Firstly,  then,  paper, 
covered  with  a film  of  chloride  or  bromide  of 


silver,  darkens  by  exposure  to  actinic  rays ; 
secondly,  the  longer  the  exposure  the  greater  is 
the  darkening  effect;  thirdly,  the  stronger  the 
light  the  sooner  is  that  effect  produced  j and 
fourthly,  the  effect  produced  by  a light  of  what- 
ever intensity  will  be  produced  in  half  the  time 
by  a light  of  twice  the  intensity,  and  in  twice 
the  time  by  a light  of  half  the  intensity.  To 
ascertain  the  actinic  intensity  of  a given  light, 
as  compared  with  another,  with  these  facte 
before  us,  wo  have  the  choice  of  two  methods 
open  to  us, — the  one  being  to  expose  our  papers 
until  of  a given  tint,  and  note  the  times,  in- 
versely in  proportion  to  which  the  intensities 
will  be ; the  other  being  to  expose  our  papers 
for  a given  time,  and  note  the  depth  of  colour 
obtained.  The  latter  of  these  methods  is  in- 
finitely more  practicable  than  tho  former,  it 
being  vastly  easier  to  expose  for  a given  time 
than  up  to  a given  tint.  • This  method,  how- 
ever,  necessitates  our  having  a graduated  strip 
of  photographic  shades,  the  value  of  which 
shades  must  be  known.  Such  strips  are  at 
present  produced  by  the  employment  of  an 
apparatus  iu  which  the  oscillations  of  a pen- 
dulum move  a sheet  of  dark  material  over  the 
sensitive  paper,  thus  producing  on  each  progres- 
sive portion  of  the  paper  exposed  a different 
tint  of  calculable  value.  This  mode  of  making 
gradated  strips,  of  course  involves  the  posses- 
sion of  a pendulum  apparatus,  which  many 
amongst  photographers  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment with  more  easily  constructed  instru- 
ments do  nob  oare  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
making,  or  the  expense  of  buying. 


/\ 


If  the  reader  will  refer  totheabove  diagram,  and 
suppose  the  letter  A to  indicate  the  position  of  a 
point  of  light,  and  the  line  B C that  of  a sheet  of 
pboio.ri.phic  paper,  it  will  be  obvious  that  after 
exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  end  C 
will  bo  much  more  darkened  than  the  end  B, 
because  then  the  effect  of  the  light  is  so  much 
greater.  The  apparatus  needed  to  effset  such 
a differential  exposure  is  exceedingly  simple,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a box  with  a hole  iu  the  lid; 
nor  are  tho  calculations  needed  to  ascertain  the 
relative  values  of  the  shades  produced  difiioiilb  to 
make.  Two  causescontribube  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  light  as  we  recede  from  the  point  C,  viz., 
the  distance  of  the  exposed  point  from  tho  source 
of  light,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  surface  upon 
which  that  light  falls,  in  addition  to  which  allow- 
ance mast  also  be  made  for  tho  volume  of  light 
permitted  to  pass  at  various  angles  through  the 
hole  iu  the  box-lid  used  for  the  illumination  of 
the  sensitive  strip. 

The  idea  of  using  an  apparatus  of  this  descrip- 
tiou  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wright,  late  of  0 wen’s  College,  a gentleman  who 
has  given,  as  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal 
will  be  aware,  much  practical  attention  to  the 
subject  now  in  hand.  D,  Winstayley. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  report  of 
the  council  for  the  past  official  year  was  read 
and  adopted,  subject  to  a few  verbal  amend-  i 
ments.  Parts  of  the  report  have  already  appeared 
iu  our  pages.  The  meeting  having  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot  for  the  council,  boo.  officers, 
and  secretary  for  the  ensuiog  year  of  office,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  re-elected  : — As  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt ; as  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  E.  I’Auson  and  A.  Waterhouse ; as 
ordinary  members  of  council,  Measra.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  W.  Burges,  H.  Currey,  C. 
Fowler,  E.  W.  Godwin,  J.  H.  Hakewill,  Professor 
Kerr,  R.  L.  Roumieu,  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  and  J. 
Fowler.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
to  fill  up  vacancies  occasioned  by  retirement  in 
rota  or  resignation  : — As  vice-president,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  ; as  ordinary  members  of  council, 
Messrs.  G.  Aitchison,  B.A.,  H.  Dawson,  R.  J. 
Withers,  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  and  E.  Sharpe, 
M.A, ; as  bon.  secretary  for  foreign  correspond- 


ence, Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell ; and  as  secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake;  as  auditors,  Mr.  Harry 
Oliver  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  COMPETITION. 

We  do  nob  hear  that  a design  for  the  Muni- 
cipal Bnildings  has  yet  been  definitely  selected 
as  the  best.  We  understand  that  some  little 
disarrangement  has  taken  place.  One  or  two  of 
the  designs  selected  as  the  best  are  found  to  ba 
not  in  accordance  with  the  instructions,  in  some 
points,  and  are  not  considered  eligible.  More- 
over, one  of  the  designs  (a  cross  within  a circle) 
that  had  been  pat  aside  by  the  referee,  iu  the 
first  place,  as  ineligible,  because  not  accompanied 
with  descriptive  particulars,  has  since  been 
specially  reported  on  by  him,  leaving  others  to 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  really 
” oat  of  court.” 


LODGINGS  FOR  SINGLE  MEN. 


A PAPER  ” On  the  Economical  Construction  of 
Workmen’s  Dwellings,  and  especially  in  lefer- 
euce  to  improving  the  healih  and  habits  of 
the  class,”  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Stallard,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts ; Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
chair. 

Dr.  Stallard,  in  this  paper,  chiefly  treated  of  the 
improvement  of  lodgiog-houses  for  single  men. 
He  proposed,  he  said,  to  commence  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  scale,  where  indeed  the  chief 
difficulty  is  found.  Wo  have  a maxim  that  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  independent  labonrer 
should  be  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  pauper, 
yet  in  respect  to  lodgings  how  far  is  this  from 
fact.  I am  altogether  dissatisfied,  he  continued, 
with  the  structure  of  existing  lodging-houses; 
but  I must  nob  let  it  bo  supposed  that  I claim  to 
raise  the  standard  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and 
comfort,  at  once  and  rapidly,  to  that  of  a work- 
house dormitory  or  a convict’s  cell.  No  one  is 
more  sensible  than  I am  of  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so.  Any  action  holding  out  a prospect  of 
success  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of 
thieves,  sharpers,  and  gamblers,  as  well  as  in- 
dustrious and  honest  men.  This  class  forms  the 
large  majority  of  those  with  whom  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  a relationship,  and  from  whom 
chiefly  our  profits  are  at  first,  at  all  events,  to 
come.  We  most  soak  to  enter  into  a real  com- 
petition with  the  low,  dirty,  filthy,  ill-arranged, 
and  ill-furnished  den  of  thieves.  We  must  be 
content  to  woo  all  classes  with  simple  atrnctural 
advantages.  We  must  carefully  exclude  all  ap- 
pearance of  a desire  to  reform  people.  It  will 
nob  be  diffionlt  to^give  a little  cleaner  bed,  or  a 
more  wholesome  room  than  is  to  be  found  in 


ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  lodging-houses. 
The  thief  appreciates  a comfortable  tire  and 
good  cooking  apparatus,  and  he  will  avail  him- 
self of  these  advantages  if  you  offer  them  as  a 
simple  matter  of  business.  As  regards  his  cha- 
racter and  occupation,  leave  him  to  the  police, 
as  is  done  iu  tho  houses  which  he  now  frequents. 
Be  sure  if  the  management  becomes  a public 
scandal  the  police  will  deal  with  it.  Once  get 
lodgers  inside,  and  wo  may  safely  rely  upon  per- 
sonal association  for  every  possible  reform.  No 
regulations  can  exclude  the  good  altogether,  and 
no  violence  will  prevent  its  influence.  Personal 
association  is  the  only  leaven  by  which  the 
standard  of  public  opinion  and  public  conduct 
oau  be  raised,  and  a simple  structural  improve- 
ment is  the  fulorum  on  which  I propose  bo  raise  it. 
Iu  the  next  place,  I would  observe  that,  ia 
dealing  with  this  question,  we  must  carefully 
apply  the  usual  principles  of  trade  and  competi- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  erection  of  buildings, 
it  is  pretty  generally  recoguised  that  they  might 
be  built  by  societies  as  successfully  as  by  indi- 
viduals ; bub  it  is  equally  certain  that  individuals 
can  alone  manage  them.  Societies  cannot  be 
managers ; and  if  they  employ  a manager  at  a 
fixed  salary,  he  oitherneglects  his  duty,  or  serves 
his  relatives  and  friends,  if  ha  do  not  actually 
help  himself.  Wemust,  therefore, letoutourbuild- 
ings  to  responsible  tenants  on  fair  terms ; and  if, 
like  house-builders,  we  have  confidence  in  our 
scheme,  we  shall  not  only  build  with  judgment, 
but  wo  shall  cheapen  the  property,  until,  as  in  a 
new  neighbourhood,  the  demand  is  increased  by 
the  excellence  of  our  supply.  _ . 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  general  princip  es 
which  OQght  to  guide  us  in  our  future  ^ ® 

reader  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  possi  * * ' 
ofprofit.andthe  dangerewbich  tbroaten  to  reduce 

the  profit  and  convert  it  into  loss.  e 

oeeded  further  to  inquire  whether  it  was  Wlthm 
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the  bonnda  of  possibility,  as  he  believed,  to  pro* 
vide  suitable  buildings  which  should  yield 
a profit  of  at  least  5 or  6 per  cent,  to  the 
capitalist. 

Ue  argued  generally  that  4d.  per  night,  or  2a. 
per  week,  was  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
working  man.  This  was  the  resnltof  Mr.  Archer  s 
experience  at  Westminster,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  find  a poorer  class. 

As  to  the  accommodation,  he  regarded  three 
things  as  essential, — 1st,  a separate  sleeping- 
apartment,  which  may  be  used  as  a dressing- 
room,  workshop,  or  study  ; 2nd,  a good  kitchen, 
with  an  open  fire;  and,  3rd,  a general  sitting- 
room,  for  reading,  conversation,  and  amusement. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  important,  be  remarked, 
was  the  first.  The  principle  of  separate  cham- 
bers had  long  been  adopted  in  the  best  model 
lodging-houses ; but  they  were  all  inferior  to  a 
convict’s  cell.  He  proposed  that  every  chamber 
should  be  8 ft.  long,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  with  a 
ceiling  8 ft.  above  the  floor,  made  of  perforated 
Above  this  ceiling  is  a passage,  which 


communicates  externally  with  the  open  air  by 
means  of  perforated  bricks,  and  internally  with 
the  interior  of  the  building.  As  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  be  said,  ought  not  to  reach  the  floor, 
there  will  always  be  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  the  possibility  of  dranght.  A some- 
what similar  arrangement  has  been  adopted  at 
the  Woking  Convict  Prison,  but  it  is  there  spoiled 
by  a perpendicular  diaphragm  within  the  pas- 
sage, as  the  grating  at  the  top  of  the  cell  is  too 
open  to  keep  out  dranght. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Lord  SbafDes- 
bury  took  part. 

So  far  as  he  could  judge,  his  lordship  said. 
Dr.  Stallard  confined  himself  to  lodging-houses 
for  single  men.  The  rent  was,  nnder  his  system, 
still  to  be  23.  per  week,  and  that  was  a sum  of 
money  which  could  not  be  paid  by  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  poor  of  London.  Mr.  Vigors  had 
told  them  that  the  Peabody  trostees  wanted  to  get 
the  poorest  classes  into  their  buildings,  and  that 
they  would  take  any  one  who  had  a weekly  wage 
not  exceeding  11.;  but  that  was  a large  wage  for 
a great  proportion  of  the  people.  Then,  there 
was  another  difficulty  in  respect  of  lodging- 
houses  for  single  men,  and  that  might  be  one 
reason  why  they  so  often  bad  a great  number  of 
vacant  beds,  and  that  was  distress  in  trade. 
Whenever  that  took  place,  the  lettings  fell  off 
very  much  indeed.  The  workmen  in  London, 
too,  and  also  in  the  agricultural  districts,  oould 
not  abide  living  by  themselves ; they  infinitely 
preferred  taking  a lodging  in  a house  where 
there  was  a family  living,  who  wonld  attend 
upon  them  and  give  them  a little  society  in  the 
evening  when  they  came  home.  The  diffioulty 
was  not  BO  much  in  respect  of  the  single  men, 
however,  as  it  was  in  respect  of  large  families, 
If  they  were  to  go  to  families  who  could  afford 
to  give  6s.  or  8s.  per  week  the  matter  was  per- 
fectly clear ; not  only  would  they  be  able  to 
construct  houses  on  the  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow 
principle,  but  smaller  tenements  in  the  suburbs, 
which  might  be  availed  of  by  means  of  the  Id. 
trains  and  other  means,  by  which  persona  re- 
ceiving 30s.  or  2 guineas  a week  might  be  per- 
fectly well  accommodated.  But  there  were 
great  difficulties  when  they  came  to  do  anything 
in  the  interior  of  the  metropolis;  and  in  a great 
number  of  instances  the  houses  must  bo  built 
within  the  reach  of  the  daily  labour  of  the  men, 
BO  that  they  wonld  not  have  to  rise  early  and  get 
home  late.  It  was  a matter  of  great  importance 
that  they  should  not  have  to  walk  a mile  or  two  to 
their  places  of  work.  There  are  many  occupations 
in  regard  to  which  the  men  must  be  on  the  spot. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Stallard  passed 
over  in  a cursory  way,  and  with  somewhat  of 
contempt,  houses  wh  ch  he  said  had  been  made 
habitable  by  adaptation.  Really  and  truly  this 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  would  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  London ; and  if  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Tyndall’s-baildings,  Charles- 
street,  Drnry-lane,  and  see  the  alteration  that 
had  been  made  by  adaptation,  and  compare  the 
state  of  these  buildings  with  what  they  were 
before  the  society  of  which  he  was  president 
took  them,  and  also  with  the  state  of  the  courts 
and  alleys  around,  they  would  find  that,  although 
they  by  no  means  approached  to  perfection,  yet 
they  gave  decency  and  health,  and  compared 
favourably,  in  innumerable  instances,  with  that 
which  was  dear  to  every  Englishman, — and  God 
grant  that  it  might  become  dearer  every  hour, 
— the  possession  of  home  and  domestic  life. 
They  could  then,  to  a large  degree,  meet  the 
difficulty  he  had  pointed  out  by  adaptation. 


ART-TILE  CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

Amongst  various  other  epaoimens  of  Ceramic 
decorative  work,  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & 
Sons,  now  in  the  International  Exhibition,  is  the 
handsome  chimney-piece  of  which  we  give  a 
view.  It  is  about  10  ft.  in  height,  composed  of 
what  the  makers  call  art-tiles,  mounted  iu 
walnut,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Walter  Lonsdale, 
who  lately  obtained  the  Travelling  Student- 
ship of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  particular 
kind  of  Ceramic  decoration  advocated  by  Messrs. 
Simpson,  as  applied  to  more  elaborate  works 
than  this,  uni'es  the  use  of  enamelled  earthen- 
ware with  the  principle  of  mosaic  work,  on  the 
system  of  the  “opus  sectile”  of  the  Romans. 
The  method  of  working  has  this  in  common  with 
that  by  which  a picture  in  stained  glass  is  pro- 
duced,— that  in  both  the  artist  makes  his  car- 
toon, and  BO  arranges  his  composition,  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  picture  may  be  cut  up  with- 
out allowing  any  of  the  Hues  in  which  the  cuts 
are  to  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  leading 
forms  or  surfaces.  Pieces  of  earthenware  in 
the  one  case,  and  of  glass  in  the  other,  are  then 
cut  out,  or  otherwise  made  to  correspond  with 
the  various  portions  into  which  the  original 
design  or  cartoon  may  have  been  subdivided. 
The  earthenware  is  then  prepared,  and  handed 
over,  as  glass  is,  to  an  artist  to  paint  in  vitrifiable 
colours,  until  each  piece  is  made  to  correspond 
exactly  with  its  model  in  the  cartoon  ; after 


However,  this  portion  of  the  church  is  to  come 
shortly  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cuypers,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  when  the  present  existing 
brickwork  is  removed,  some  very  interesting  dis- 


coveries may  be  made.  Our  view  gives  a good 

nC  r.  r Vi  1 a . It  d ^ CTll  t. 


idea  of  the  interior  of  this  porch, 
to  ascertain  what  particular  events  and  persons 
are  represented  by  most  of  the  sculpture,  but  the- 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  incidents  — 
In  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem^ 
with  its  gates  and  towers,  the  Burial  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  jambs  of 
the  doorway  are  large  statues  of  the  following 
saints  and  prophets  (beginning  at  the  west)  1. 
St.John  the  Baptist;  2.  David;  3.  Solomon  j 

4.  Abraham  and  Isaac.  On  the  opposite  side — 

5.  St.  Joseph  bearing  our  Lord  ou  his  right  arm, 
and  a lily  in  his  left.  This  is  the  only  ancient- 
example  of  this  treatment  which  we  remember 
to  have  seen,  though  we  believe  there  is  one  at 
Chartres.  6.  St.  John  the  Baptist  baptising  our 
Lord;  7.  St.John  the  Evangelist;  8.  St.  Servaia 
holding  his  usual  symbol,  a mitre,  with  a key 
above  it.  The  outer  figures  on  either  side,  No.  1 
and  No.  8,  are  more  modern — probably  works  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  should  be  inclined, 
to  think  that  they  do  not  occupy  their  original 
positions,  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  St.  J ohn 
the  Baptist  would  have  been  twice  represented 
in  the  same  doorway,  and  the  figure  of  St.  Servais 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  other  figures.  It 


which  both  are  passed  through  the  kiln,  and  jg  impossible  to  say  what  the  small  figures 


fired,  to  make  the  colouriug  permanent. 

The  colours  are  capable  of  a high  degree  of 
brilliancy,  and  can  be  made  glossy  or  dull  at 
will,  and  in  texture  rough  or  smooth.  After 
being  painted  and  fired,  the  pieces  are  handed 
over  to  a mason,  who  fixes  the  several  pieces 
ogainst  the  surface  to  be  decorated,  and  then 
points  up  his  joints  to  correspond  in  all  respects 
with  those  of  the  lead  Hoes  of  the  glass  picture, 
excepting  that  many  of  the  numerous  subdivi- 
sions separating  colour  from  colour,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  transparent,  may  be  omitted 
for  the  opaque  picture.  The  method  is  likely  to 
be  largely  employed 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  SERVAIS,  MAESTRICHT, 
HOLLAND. 

We  have  on  a previous  occasion  given 
some  Bcoount  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Maestrioht,  and  we  then  promised  our  readers 
that  we  would  extend  our  observations  to  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  that  ancient  town  ; 
we  now  proceed  to  fulfil  our  promise. 

The  Cathedral  (now  parish  church)  of  St. 
Servais  is  a noble  building  chiefly  of  Romanesque 
architecture  : it  consists  of  a long  nave  and  aisles, 
with  lateral  chapels,  deep  transepts,  and  an 
; apaidal  choir.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
kind  of  narthex,  which  is  divided  into  two  stories, 
the  lower  opening  into  the  nave  by  a large 
arch,  underneath  which  is  the  organ;  but  the 
upper  story  forms  a kind  of  ball  a&  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  nave,  terminating  in  apses  at 
either  end.  This  singnlar  hall  or  ohapel  is 
covered  with  three  domical  vaults,  and  is  a 
most  perfect  and  interesting  example  of  Early 
Romanesque  architectnre.  Over  this  building 
are  three  towers,  two  of  which  are  ancient,  but 
the  centre  one  was  erected  during  the  last 
century,  when  all  the  other  towers  of  the  church 
were  Italianised.  Two  other  towers  flank  the 
great  apse  of  the  chancel,  and  these  latter  are 
being  restored  to  their  original  form  under  the 
skilful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cuypers. 

The  church  is  about  280  ft.  long,  iucluding  the 
narthex,  and  is  lofty  and  imposing.  Internally, 
the  Romanesque  nave  has  lost  much  of  its 
original  character  from  the  addition  of  pointed 
vaulting  of  the  Geometrical  period,  and  side 
chapels  of  the  same  date  ; however,  the  graceful 
form  of  the  vaulting  and  the  fine  Decorated 
windows  of  the  aide  chapels  certainly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building.  But  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  whole  church  is  the 
superb  porch,  of  which  we  give  a view.  It  is 
situated  near  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave,  and  is  decidedly  the  finest  example 
of  Transitional  First  Pointed  work  in  all 
Holland.  Mr.  Weale  gives  the  date  1230  to  this 
fine  work,  and  the  general  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture would  well  carry  out  this  idea-  Exter- 
nally this  porch  is  very  plain,  and  its  gable  has 
unfortanately  suffered  from  modernisation.  The 
outer  doorway  consists  of  two  square-headed 
openings  enclosed  under  a round  arch,  but  all 
else  is  concealed  under  a wretched  brick  facing. 


in  the  arch  of  the  doorway  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent, but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  a gene- 
alogy  of  our  Lord.  The  twelve  statues  on  the  sides 
of  the  porch  represent  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
We  should  mention  that  all  the  shafts  and  plinths 
of  this  portion  of  the  building  are  of  black  marble. 
As  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving,  this  porch  is 
of  large  dimensions.  Its  actual  measuremeuta 
are  as  follow:  — Length  from  north  to  south 
(including  doorway),  39  ft.;  width  from  east  to^ 
west,  32  ft.  6 in.;  depth  and  width  of  jambs  of 
doorway,  11  ft.  6 in.;  height  about  40  ft.  Owing 
to  the  church  being  built  upon  a hill,  which  slopes 
away  very  rapidly  to  the  east,  the  ground  is  so- 
high  at  the  west  end,  that  to  enter  the  church 
there  are  two  flights  of  steps,  one  down  into  the 
porch,  and  the  second  again  down  into  the  nave. 
The  side  chapels,  porch,  and  narthex  ara  all 
raised  several  steps  above  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  originally  the  choir  was  raised  upon  a crypt» 
which  contained  the  shrine  of  St.  Servais.  This- 
crypt  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1811.  We 
are  glad  to  say  the  present  dean  of  the  church,. 
Dr.  Kiitteen,  who  is  an  enthosiastio  loverof  Gothic 
architecture,  has  determined  to  restore  the  an- 
cient arrangement  of  this  ohnroh,  and  again  to 
raise  up  the  choir  upon  a crypt  which  shall  h& 
visible  from  the  nave  of  the  church. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a singular  Roman- 
esque screen,  which  is  said  originally  to  have 
separated  the  narthex  from  the  nave.  It  is  now 
placed  flat  agaiust  the  wall,  so  that  only  one  side 
of  it  can  be  seen;  but  it  is  curious,  and  the 
centre  portion,  which  evidently  formed  part  of  a 
teredos,  is  very  interesting.  The  shrine  of  St. 
Servais  is  at  present  in  one  of  the  side  chapels 
of  the  nave  : it  is  a most  sumptuous  example  oS 
thirteenth-century  metal  work;  it  is  nearly  6 ft. 
loog,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a whole  body. 

The  nave  and  aisles  of  this  church  were  badly 
decorated  with  colour  about  thirty  years  ago  ^ 
but  the  decoration  of  the  roof  of  the  choir  is 
excellent,  It  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cuypsrs^ 
except  the  Madonna,  which  is  ancient,  and  a 
beauiiful  example  of  fourteenth-centary  paint- 
ing. There  are  flue  cloisters  and  other  eccle- 
siastical buildings  attached  to  this  church,  soma 
of  which  are  undergoing  a judicious  restoration,, 
and  being  freed  from  the  disfigurements  of  the 
last  two  centuries. 

In  addition  to  the  ohnroh  of  St.  Servais, 
Maestricht  contains  several  other  fino  churches. 
The  old  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
very  interesting  Romanesque  building,  with  a 
singularly  beautiful  apse  and  a large  crypt,  sup- 
ported opon  columuB  of  black  marble,  which, 
divide  it  into  four  equal  aisles. 

St.  John  the  Baptist’s  (Calvinist  church)  has 
a noble  tower,  230  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  lantern,  erected  in  1450.  The  chancel 
of  this  clinrch  is  much  higher  than  the  nave. 

St.  Matthew’s  is  a fair  example  of  a pariah, 
church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  now 
desecrated  Dominican  church  a valuable  one  of 
the  previous  century.  The  three  modern, 
churches  iu  Maestrioht  we  have  described  in  our 
paper  upon  the“  Revival  of  Gothic  Architecture 
in  Holland.’’ 
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of  the  ntmosphere  with  the  carbon  of  the  foel. 
The  product  of  this  combustion  is  simply 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

This  carbonic  acid  gas  abscraota  heat  from 
the  fire,  becomes  expanded,  and  rushes  into  the 
chimney. 

The  oarburetted  hydrogen,  which  ought  to 
have  been  burned  in  the  furnace,  is  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  the  draught  into  the 
chimney  before  its  carbon  or  hydrogen  has  had 
time  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  this  and  other  substances  that 
ought  to  have  been  ntilised  impregnate  the 
atmosphere  with  those  black  volumes  of  half- 
gaseous,  half-solid  matter  which  we  call  smoke. 

Can  this  smoke  be  consumed,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  contaminating  the  air  P My 
answer  is  that  from  a chemical  point  of  view  it 
can,  from  an  economical  point  of  view  it  should, 
and  from  a salutary  point  of  view  it  must  be. 

The  product  of  combustion  being  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  this  gas  consisting  of  six  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon  in  combination  with  sixteen 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  the  former  being  the 
com  bustible  and  the  latter  the  supporter  of 
combustion,  and  practically  the  only  producers  of 
the  heat,  fire,  and  flame  generated  in  our  fur- 
naces, it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that,  if 
we  can  find  the  means  to  retain  the  carbonic 
acid  for  a sufficiently  long  time  in  the  furnace 
for  the  absorption  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen  and 
the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  we  necessarily 
diminish  the  amount  of  carbnretted  hydrogen 
which  would  be  evolved.  Again,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  oxygen  at  a sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature to  combine  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  we  should  intensify  the  heat,  save  the 
fuel  .which  would  be  otherwise  carried  up  the 
chimney  by  the  aotion  of  the  rarefied  gases  ; the 
constituents  of  black  smoke  would  thereby  be 
utilised  in  the  furnace ; smoke  would  be  alto- 
gether prevented,  and  the  poisonous  carboifio 
acid  be  given  off  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be 
all  bub  innocuous.  Lastly,  carbonic  oxide  being 
highly  combustible,  it  would  bs  preserved  as  a 
generator  of  heat,  instead  of  being,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  unformed,  in  consequence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  not  being  subjected  sufficiently 
long  to  the  presence  of  carbon  at  such  a tem- 
perature as  to  admit  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen 
entering  into  combination  and  producing  com 
bustion. 


nace  an  air-chamber  made  of  refractory  fire- 
clay, and  perforated  on  its  inner  sides,  and  com- 
pel the  cold  air  to  traverse  this  chamber. 
During  its  passage  it  would  become  intensely 
heated,  and  passing  in  that  stats  through  the 
perforations  into  the  furnace,  would  nob  only 
effect  complete  combustion  and  prevent  smoke, 
but  admit  of  the  bed  of  fuel  being  so  thick,  that 
the  air  admitted  beneath  the  bars  could  not  pos- 
sibly force  the  burning  fuel  up  the  chimney. 

Then  look  at  our  vast  marine,  propelled  by 
steam.  Supposing  the  vessels,  whether  mer- 
cantile or  warlike,  required  to  keep  up  steam 
for  a given  number  of  days.  If  complete  com- 
bustion could  be  secured  it  is  not  hazardous  to 
say,  in  their  case,  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
fuel  might  be  saved.  In  the  case  of  mercantile 
steamers  that  means  that  one  half  of  the  space 
now  employed  for  coal  could  be  nsed  for  freight, 
or  that  coaling  stations  would  not  be  required 
to  be  BO  numerous  or  so  largely  supplied  j and  in 
the  case  of  the  royal  navy,  it  meaus  that  a ship 
with  her  present  accommodation  for  coal  could 
maintain  her  way  under  steam  for  twice  the 
time  she  can  at  present.  Bub  one  step  further  : 
might  not  every  sailing  vessel,  to  the  great 
saving  of  the  owners  and  lighter  risk  to  the 
underwriters  have  an  auxiliary  engine,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  serve  for  an  emer- 
gency ? 

But  I say  that  not  only  this  consumption  of 
smoke  may  be,  not  only  that  it  should  be,  but 
that  from  a sanitary  and  legal  point  of  view  it 
must  be. 

The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physiology  go 
hand  in  hand.  Now,  physiology  says,  and  its 
arguments  are  drawn  from  experience,  that 
smoke  is  injurious  to  both  vegetable  and  animal 
life ; and  chemistry  echoes  the  motto  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  “ There  is  no  wrong 
without  a remedy."  For  while  physiology 
teaches  us  that  smoke  is  injurious  to  health, 
chemistry  tells  us  it  is  also  hurtful  to  the 
pocket,  is  an  unpardonable  waste,  and  can  and 
ought  to  bo  prevented. 

Can  the  consumption  of  smoke  be  accomplished 
by  a process  that  shall  at  once  commend  itself 
for  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy  ? My 
answer  to  this  is  in  the  affirmative.  Various 
remedies  have  been  proposed,  aud  several  have 
been  attended  with  partial  success.  No  doubt 
smoke  can  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  com 


The  inner  wall  of  this  chambor  is  composed  of 
perforated  bricks,  made  of  highly  refractory  fire- 
clay. The  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  into  the 
chamber,  and  traversing  the  sides  of  the  furnace 
becomes  intensely  heated  in  its  coarse,  and  is  in 
that  state  admitted  through  the  perforations  on 
the  inner  side,  among  and  over  the  fuel.  No 
sooner  does  this  heated  air  come  into  contact 
with  the  smoko  arising  from  the  boated  but  uu- 
burning  fuel,  than  combustion  ensues,  smoke  is 
prevented,  the  carbonic  acid  becomes  decom- 
posed, and  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  and  burnt, 
leaving  no  smoke,  and  but  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  the  deadly  gases,  to  enter  the 
stack. 


I have  confined  myself  in  this  essay  to  furnish- 
ing an  outline  of  how  smoke  may  be  prevented 
and  fuel  economized  in  ordinary  boiler  fur- 
naces 5 bub  the  plan  is  applicable  bo  domestic  fire- 
places, aswell  as  to  brewing-pans,  salt-pans,  loco- 
motives, marine  engines,  cupolas,  and,  in  short, 
to  every  description  of  furnace  where  a steady 
and  intense  heat  is  required.  It  is  no  ohimera, 
but  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, aud  is  in  operation  in  various  towns, 
where  it  is  completely  successful  and  is  giving 
full  satisfaction.  Thomas  Prideaux.  . 


That  smoke  should  be  consumed  in  the  furnace  pressed  air,  no  doubt  it  can  be  prevented  by  pro- 
olear  on  the  simple  principle  of  commercial  vidiug  for  the  admission  of  an  increased  volume 
It  is  an  axiom  of  trade,  “ To  buy  in  of  cold  air  at  each  time  of  firing  so  as  to 


the  ohoapost  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market. 
Now,  since  the  age  of  Exhibitions  set  in,  the 
spirit  of  competition  has  risen  to  snob  a height 
that  it  has  become  absolutely  incumbent  on  every 
manufacturer  bo  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to 
the  true  minimum.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  say, 

“ Coal  is  cheaper  in  England  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent,” if  the  continental  manufacturer  is  able  by 
economising  bis  fuel  to  make  it  in  effect  cheaper 
than  that  which  is  used  by  the  British  manufac- 
turer. This  must  be  the  case  if  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  by  a better  constructed  fnruace 
and  the  nse  of  coal  of  a superior  quality,  is  able 
in  effect  to  obtain  the  precious  though  abundant 
'mineral  for  less  money  than  is  paid  for  the  same 
by  the  British  manufacturer  carrying  on  his 
business  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  coal-fields  that 
immediately  surround  him.  And  this  must  be 
the  case  if  the  combustion  of  fuel,  carried  on  so 
rninoualy  in  Great  Britain,  is  so  oonduoted  on  the 
Continent  that  the  waste  is  reduced  to  its  mini- 
mum. Let  our  manufacturers  note  what  we  are 
able  to  establish  as  a fact  that  an  average  of 
25  per  cent,  of  fuel  is  wasted  by  the  present 
system,  and  that  this  amount  is  saved  by  a fur- 
nace  so  constrncted  as  to  oonsnme  its  smoke,  to 
say  nothing  at  present  of  the  more  regular  and 
constant  supply  of  heat,  and  consequently  of 
that  which  the  heat  is  designed  to  secure,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  generation  of  steam  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals. 

Again,  look  at  our  railways.  The  great  cry  is 
for  economy  of  management.  What  can  be 
more  wasteful  than  the  present  locomotive  fur- 
nace ? The  cold  air  is  forced  in  according  to 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  since  it  can  enter 
/under  the  fire-bars  only,  but  a thin  layer  of  in- 
candescent fuel  can  be  used.  This  has  to  be 
constantly  renewed  ; and  what  with  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  fireman,  aud  the  tremendous  rush 
of  air  through  the  thin  layer  of  burning  matter, 
thousands  of  tons  of  fuel  are  fired  out  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  hedges,  stacks,  and  not  nnfrequently 
merchandise  are  set  on  fire.  Were  my  principle 
adopted,  this  enormous  and  dangerous  waste 
would  be  avoided.  I would  insert  in  the  fur- 


diminish  the  draught,  until  such  time  as  the 
fresh  fuel  has  become  incaudesoenfe.  Both  these 
plans  are  open  to  serious  objection.  I will  men- 
tion two.  One  is,  that  they  both  depend  for 
their  effioienoy  upon  the  skill  and  attention  of 
the  fireman.  The  second  that  they  prevent  the 
constant  supply  of  steam,  inasmuch  as  they  cool 
the  surface  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  fire  at 
each  time  of  firing,  and  as  a consequence  offer  a 
premium  to  the  fireman  to  neglect  his  apparatus 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  complaints 
arising  from  a deficiency  of  steam. 

There  is  but  one  efficient  method  for  effecting 
the  " consummation  ” so  much  " to  be  wished,” 
yiz.  . — 1.  The  removal  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  by 
consuming  the  smoke  before  it  can  enter  the 
stack.  2.  The  economizing  of  fuel,  by  securing 
its  complete  combustion.  3.  The  creation  of  a 
supply  of  steam  that  shall  be  oonstaot  or  un- 
varying. That  method  is  the  one  devised  and 
patented  by  me.  In  every  instance  where  it 
has  been  adopted  pur  et  simple  it  has  secured  the 
three  great  objects  just  named. 

In  principle  it  consists  simply  in  the  introdne- 
tion  of  intensely  heated  air  above  the  bed  of  the 
furnace,  and  among  and  over  the  burning  fuel. 
For  it  is  only  because  the  fuel  when  first  sup- 
plied is  heated  to  a certain  extent  by  the  under- 
lying stratum  in  the  furnace,  and  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  undergo  combustion,  that  we 
have  oarburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
produced,  only  to  be  carried  by  the  great  rush 
of  air  through  the  furnace  into  the  stack  as 
elements  of  waste  and  physical  injury.  If,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  produced  in  the  upper  stratum 
of  fuel  by  the  underlying  stratum  of  fuel  in  a 
state  of  combustion,  we  bring  it  into  contact  witli 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  at  a sufficiently  high  temperature,  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  must  combine  with  that 
oxygen,  and  the  inevitable  result  must  be  com- 
bustion before  it  can  reach  the  stick.  My  plan 
is  so  to  construct  the  outer  casing  of  the  furnace 
as  thorooghly  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  the 
external  air.  Within  this  external  casing  I 
build  a chamber  of  the  necessary  dimensions. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FUND. 

We  must  congratulate  tho  members  of  the 
fund  on  a step  in  the  right  direction.  Accerd-  . 
ing  to  the  original  rules  of  the  Society,  relief 
could  not  be  afforded  to  any  bat  “ members  in 
want  or  distress,  and  the  widows,  parents,  or  other, 
near  relatives  of  deceased  members.”  In  the 
infancy  of  the  fund,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
circle  of  aid.  Further,  a desire  w.is  entertained  by 
its  founders  to  encourage  habits  of  providence,  i 
and  to  help  those,  specially,  who  helped  them- 
selves. It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  anextension  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Society.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
not  be  sorry  to  see  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund 
taking  the  same  position  in  respect  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  periodical  press  that  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund  holds  in  respect  of  the  writers  of 
books,  and  (possibly  incorporated  by  royal 
charter)  affording  relief  to  all  meritorious  and 
qualified  applicants,  without  restriction.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  sueb  a policy,  so  far  from 
lessening  the  number  of  subscribers  iu  the 
profession  eligible  for  relief,  would  greatly  en- 
large it,  while  it  would  immensely  strengthen 
the  claims  of  the  Society  on  the  outside  public. 

At  the  general  meeting  held  on  the  29th  iilt.| 
it  was  resolved  to  relax  the  rales  so  far  as  to 
place  within  the  control  of  the  committee  a C6i> 
tain  small  proportion  of  the  donations  annually 
received,  for  the  relief  of  worthy  cases  of  distress 
not  previonsly  within  the  scope  of  the  Society’s 
operations.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
on  the  13th  instant,  and  we  shyll  be  glad  to  find 
good  evidence  of  public  appreciation  iu  the  Lirge- 
ness  of  the  amount  subscribed.  Lord  Carnarvon 
will  preside,  and  a number  of  well-known  persons 
have  notified  their  intention  to  be  present. 


the 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

In  reply  to  questions  pnt  by  Lord  Eloho 
Commons, 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  was  afraid  the  noble  lord 
had  not  thorooghly  informed  himself  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  House  last  session  upon  this 
subject,  or  probably  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  put  his  questions.  Last 
year  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  made  a proposal  to  throw 
part  of  Hyde  Park  into  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
the  House  voted  money  for  the  purpose  of  carry-' 
ing  out  the  proposal.  The  plana  were,  moreover; 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  In  conse- 
quance  of  that,  the  plans  to  carry  out  the  deaigJ^ 
were  practically  considered  in  the  Office  o 
Works,  and  they  were  settled  by  his  authority 
he  alone  being  reaponaible  for  them.  Cii'cam 
Btances  had  offered  them  only  a choice  of  difficol 
ties.  If  the  House  thought  it  desirable  to  diecust 
these  difficulties  and.  the  means  of  obviatinf 
them,  he  would  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  disi 
cossion.  Bub  the  House  had  a great  deal  o 
important  business  to  discharge,  aud  could  noi 
spare  time  for  such  a debate.  With  regard  t< 
any  plan,  the  noble  lord  was  distinctly  aware  tbal 
orders  had  been  already  given  by  the  House  t: 
lay  it  on  the  table.  Plans  were  already  in  pre 
paration,  and  would  be  laid  before  the  House 
As  to  the  number  of  trees  that  had  been  cd 
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down,  ho  wonld  have  no  objection  to  grant  a 
retnrn  upon  the  eubject  if  it  were  moved  for. 

Loi’-l  Eloho  begged  to  repeat  a portion  of  his 
queetioD, — Whether  this  divergence  of  the  Broad- 
walk  and  the  calf  ure  of  the  trees  in  the  gardens 
iwerc  done  according  to  any  definite  plan ; and  if 
so,  what  was  the  date  of  the  plan,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  by  whom  was  it  prepared 
land  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  alteration  was  carried  out 
•acooroing  to  the  plan  agreed  to. 

* Lord  Elcho. — Did  that  plan  embrace  thedivert- 
,ing  of  the  broad  gravel  walk  P 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  had  already  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  deviation,  and  it  was  made  by  his 
lauthority.  It  was  perfectly  settled  that  a walk 
could  be  made  from  the  Albert  Memorial. 

I Lord  Elcho. — When  ? 

! Mr.  Ayrton. — The  last  plan  was  sanctioned  in 
ithe  beginning  of  December. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES,  FOLKESTONE. 

1 Biu, — The  most  interesting  thing  I have 
irecoiitly  seen  is  a portion  of  a crescent  in  coarse 
of  construction  at  Folkestone  entirely  of  con- 
crete,— all  first-class  houses ; the  two  end  ones, 
indeed,  being  mansions.  From  the  paving  of 
'the  kitchen  up  to  the  roof — five  stories — all  is 
concrete ; the  steps  down  to  the  area,  the  roof  of 
looal-Louse,  the  dressings,  and  string  coursos. 
At  the  bnilding  I saw  the  builder  of  them,  Mr. 
iRicbard  Howlaud,  who  showed  me  everything 
|abont  the  houses.  These  must  be,  I should  think, 
[the  largest  erections  in  concrete  going  on.  The 
imnterials  are  beach  and  sand,  with  large  lamps 
[of  chalk  pushed  into  the  middle  while  the  rest  is 
wet.  Whore  required,  the  surface  is  finished 
with  a finer  mixture  while  still  moist. 

C.  H. 


SHINGLE. 

Sir, — The  tower  and  steeple  of  the  parish 
church  at  Alton  being  in  a dilapidated  state, 
we  are  just  now  considering  the  best  way  to 
restore  it. 

The  steeple  is  at  present  covered  with  load, 
ind  it  requires  to  be  stripped  and  re-leaded,  or 
jovered  in  some  other  way.  Having  jast  spent 
■k  large  sum  (say,  4i,000Z.)  in  restorations  and 
idditiona  to  this  eburob,  we  do  not  see  oar  way 
» getting  the  amount  necessary  for  re-leading ; 
therefore  are  wishing  for  information  respecting 
ihingle.  Our  church  is  situated  in  rather  a 
bleak  situation. 

Wo  should  like  to  know  : — 

Ist.  Under  these  circumstances  would  shingle 
be  suitable  P 

2nd.  How  long  might  it  be  fairly  expected  to 
last  P 

3rd.  What  would  be  the  cost  as  compared  to 
lead  ? 

j 'ith.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  oak  for  shingle 
[should  have  been  cleft  out  and  seasoned  for 
(years  ? If  so,  where  may  it  be  obtained  ? 

' If  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this 
[matter  would  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of  it,  he 
[would  much  oblige 

The  CHUEcnwARDENS, 


ERECTIONS  BEYOND  THE  GENERAL 
LINE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Muflborouffh-street  Police  Court. — -"Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
has  given  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Co- 
operative Supply  Association,  Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridgo,  whose  architect,  Mr.  Dudley, 
was  summoned  (as  already  mentioned  in  tho 
Builder),  for  erecting  a covered  way  over  the  fore- 
court of  tho  premises  in  Albert-terrace,  by  the 
authorities  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  said  the  Bummons  called  on  the  defendant 
to  answer  a complniot  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
.Act  for  unlawfully  proceeding  to  erect  an  iron  and  glass 
leovered  way  in  front  of  No.  19,  Albert-terrace,  without 
, the  eopseut  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  such 

I intended  erection  being  beyond  the  general  line  of  build- 
ingB.  The  main  question  turned  on  sec.  76  of  26  & 26 
Viet.  c.  1''2,  whether  the  fabric  was  a building,  structure, 
>or  erection,  prohibited  by  that  statute.  The  fabric  in 
• question  pr<  jeeted  22  ft.  beyond  the  general  lino  of  build- 
lings  towards  the  street.  It  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  original  forecourt.  It  had  an  arched  roof  of  iron  and 
(glass,  supported  by  four  iron  columns  and  by  girders  or 
(plates.  The  columns  were  inserted  in  sockets  bolted  in 
the  arches,  the  girders  are  either  screwed  or  inserted  into 
the  front  wall  of  the  house.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
wsys  the  fabric  derived  support  from  the  bouse  wall.  The 
sides  were  open,  and  the  whole  might  be  removed  in  a few 
i hours.  The  Section  75  must  be  read  by  the  test  of  the 
rest  of  the  Act,  and,  adopting  that  text,  it  was  plain  that 
the  Legislature  intended  to  prevent  any  deviation  or  pro- 
jection from  the  general  line  of  building,  and  had  most 
i comprehensive  words  to  enforce  that  intention.  It  was  ! 


properly  urged  that  by  the  general  rule  of  construction 
(which  he  believed  dated  from  tho  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's  case,  in  “Coke’s  Reports”)  the  latter  words, 
“^structure  or  erection,”  must  be  confined  to  matters  (yns- 
i!fm  generis  with  “ building,”  which  preceded  them.  But 
this  could  not  extend  to  prevent  them  from  having  each  of 
them  a meaniug  of  its  own,  distinct  from,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  more  extensive  than  “ building,”  or  it 
would  be  mere  repetition.  In  hisjodgment,  this  fabric 
was  a structure  akin  to  “ building,”  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
amount  to  it,  having  a roof  and  being  a covered  way  fixed 
to  tho  ground  and  house  adjoining.  No  definition  of 
building  had  been  given  by  the  Act  or  attempted  by  the 
courts  j but  its  effect  moat  be  given  to  each  word,  subject 
to  exclusion  of  matters  not  akin  to  “ building.”  As  to  the 
facility  of  removal,  it  did  not  sfiect  the  question.  The 
decisions  of  the  courts  on  this  section, — ■“  St.  George's 
Vestry  v.  Sparrow,"  and  “Simpson  v.  Smith,"  in  the 
Common  Pleas, — did  not  appear  to  apply  to  this  case, 
except  in  showing  that  every  question  of  this  kind  must 
stand  on  its  own  circumstances  as  one  of  fact,  and  also  of 
degree,  for  the  magistrate  to  decide.  That  last  ingredient 
would  probably  dispose  of  the  question  of  dwarf  boundary 
walla,  conservatories  over  shop-fronte,  or  porticoes  or 
poets.  The  architect  hud  by  mistake  been  summoned; 
the  company  was  the  party  to  proceed  against,  tie  roust 
dismiss  the  summons  on  that  ground  ; but  he  bad  thought 
it  best  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  main  point,  in  case 
the  subject  of  this  structure  should  be  renewed  before 
him. 

Mr.  Edward  Lewis,  solicitor  to  the  Supply  Association, 
said  this  decision  would  be  considered  final.  After  an 
opinion  so  strongly  expressed,  the  company  would  remove 
the  structure. 


LOCAL  BOARDS  AND  THEIR  OFFICERS. 

Sib, — Will  some  of  your  practical  and  legal  readers  in- 
form me  the  law  and  the  courts’  decisions  (referring  me 
to  oases),  upon  the  terms  of  engagements  between  Local 
Boards  and  their  officeisP  And  how  the  somewhat  am- 
biguous sect'on  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  ISIS  has 
been  construed  in  which  reloronce  is  made  that  their 
oliicers  shall  be  engaged  during  pleasure?  What  is  nu- 
derstood  by  “during  pleasure  ?”  It  is  well  known  in  the 
oaio  of  town  surveyors,  “ tbo  engagement  shall  be  subject 
to  three  montbs'  notice  on  either  side lo  use  the  phrase 
employed  in  ineiructions  to  competing  candidates,  would 
it  be  correct  to  call  this  “ during  pleasure  ?”  Or  would 
tho  local  authority  (as  I am  gravely  informed  is  the  case 
by  those  learned  iu  the  law)  be  entitled  to  dismiss  an 
ofBoer  instauter,  although  the  agreement  (not  under 
seal,  but  entered  on  the  minutes)  is  that  the  engagement 
shall  be  subject  to  three  months’ notice  on  either  side? 
and  what  are  the  decisions  on  this  question  ? 

Does  the  law  permit  corporations  to  make  agree- 
ments with  (heir  ouicers  for  stated  periods,  and,  on  sud- 
den dismissal,  to  take  shelter  under  the  general  Act, 
w hich  sanctions  them  to  make  engagements  “ during 
pleasure,”  which  ibey  are  pleaseil  to  construe  into 
“ instanter  ” when  it  suits  them  P N.  C. 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

Banyerous  Structures. — At  Marlborongh-street, 
the  occupier  of  the  King’s  Head  publiohouse, 
No.  35,  Crown-street,  Soho,  was  sammoned 
before  Mr.  Knox,  under  the  Dangerous  Structures 
clauses,  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  a notice 
received  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  take  down  certain  premises  dangerona  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Henry  Napier  appeared  to  support  the  summonses. 

Mr.  Kendall,  district  surveyor  of  tit.  Anne’s,  Soho,  said 
an  order  bad  been  obtained  in  January,  but  nothing  had 
been  done,  and  Che  danger  was  increasing.  The  premises 
might  fall  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  A.  Allom  also  stated  that  although  something  had 
bceu  done,  the  premises  were  in  a worse  state  than  before. 

Kor  tho  defence,  Mr.  Richard  Richardson  said  a Bill 
had  pasted  through  Parliament  for  a railway  to  come 
beneath  the  premises,  and  be  had  adopted  every  practicable 
means  to  keep  the  premises  safe  without  going  Co  needless 
expense.  Ho  considered  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger 
ol  the  house  falling,  and  he  quite  disagreed  with  the  other 
surveyors. 

Mr.  White,  builder,  Regent’s  Park,  had  been  employed 
to  make  the  premises  safe,  and  had  made  them  sale 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Kuox  said  (here  was  a conflict  of  testimony  be- 
tween the  public  oHicers  and  witoesses  interested  for  the 
defendant.  Two  independent  witnesses  bad  declared  that 
danger  might  arise  at  any  moment.  He  should,  therelore, 
make  an  order  for  the  occupier  to  pull  down  the  premises 
within  a fortnight. 


“CONTRACTS:  PRIME-COST  PRICES.” 

The  question  asked  in  the  Bu-iZder  of  April  22, 
can  only  be  properly  anawered  in  “ A Builder’s  ” 
special  case  by  somebody  who  has  looked  into  all 
the  circumstances,  into  the  clauses  of  conditions, 
other  similar  instances  in  the  specification,  &c. 

With  reference,  however,  to  this  matter  of 
“prime  cost”  generally,  a word  or  two  may  be 
said.  Prime,  or  first  cost,  should  always  be 
understood  as  the  sum  actually  paid  out  of  pocket 
for  any  goods,  and  the  phrase  should  not  be  used 
when  any  modification  of  this  sense  is  intended. 
In  order  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  archi- 
tects often  introduce  in  their  specifications  some 
such  explanatory  clauses  as  the  following  : — 

“The  prime-cost  (P.C  ) prices  provided  in  this  specifi- 
cation are  to  be  understood  as  the  actual  amounts  payable 
by  the  contractor  to  the  manufacturers,  and  the  contractor 
is  to  include  for  his  profit  thereon,  and  also  for  packing, 
carriage,  risk,  fixing,  and  all  other  charges.  The  architect 
is  to  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  goods  for  which  a prime-coat 
price  is  provided  from  the  stock  of  any  manufacturer,  and 
the  contractor  is  then  to  order  and  obtain  the  same  from 
! SQch  manufacturer.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  these  works 


to  bo  performed  by  the  contractor  on  his  being  specially 
directed  to  carry  out  the  same  : otherwise  the  value  of  the 
work  omitted  is  to  be  deducted  from  tho  amount,  4e." 

And  at  the  beginning  of  the  clauses  in 
“ paperhanger  ” : — 

” The  whole  of  the  papers  to  be  of  patterns  approved 
by  the  architect,  or  he  is  to  be  at  liberty,  &c.  (as  above). 
The  prices  named  are  to  be  uuderstood  as  being  the 
current  nominal  prices  of  the  paperhuuging  manu- 
facturers.” 

If  such  clanses  are  not  in  the  specification 
under  which  “ A Builder  ” is  working,  they  may 
by  “ custom  ” supply  the  interpretation  he  asks 
for.  The  system  of  naming  prices  iu  the  speci- 
fications is  a very  useful  one,  tending  to  define  a 
class  of  charges  that  may  be  difi'erently  esti- 
mated by  different  contractors.  It  is  trne  that 
a contractor  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
trade,  and  desires  to  practise  it  fairly,  will 
rarely  have  much  difficulty  iu  determining  the 
quality  of  the  “ good  6-in.  mortise  lock,”  oreven 
of  tho  “ proper  fastening  ” that  occasionally  pre- 
sents itself  J bat  a definite  10s.  or  43.,  as  the 
case  might  be,  would  ofeen  keep  the  hurried  aud 
careless  from  any  chance  of  blundering. 

Some  manufacturers,  iu  the  circulars  supplied 
to  architects  and  the  general  public,  maintain 
an  undesirable  rotioenoo  as  to  their  terms  of 
business.  “ Terms — j^the  amount  It  fo  blank],  per 
cent.,  to  the  trade  only,”  does  nob  convey  a suf- 
ficiently definite  idea  to  the  writer  of  a specifica- 
tion who  wishes  to  insert  P.C.  prices.  Why  not 
fill  np  the  blanks  in  type,  and  even  for  importi-nb 
articles  put  boldly  two  colnmns ; — 

The  Trade.  I Retail. 

£.  s.  d.  I £.  s.  d.  ? 

A decision  and  ftraightforwardness  of  this 
kind  wonld  be  appreciated  by  architects  and 
their  employers.  It  would  be  worth  while,  at  any 
cost,  to  uniformly  dispel  the  mysterious  haze 
that  sometimes  hangs  over  these  bneiness 
arrangements.  The  want  of  liberality  often  felt, 
and  sometimes  manifested,  which  affords  builders 
at  times  just  cause  of  complaint,  is  much  of  it 
due  to  the  supposed  existence  of  secret  bye- 
paths,  along  which  disproportionately  large 
profits  glide  to  those  who  hold  themselves  ready 
to  receive  them.  More  directness  would  not 
disclose  any  special  trade  secret,  aud  would  not 
do  any  barm  by  bringing  home  constantly  to  the 
mind  of  everybody  (inohiding  the  contractor 
himself),  the  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  for 
wbioh  all  wonld  wish  that  he  should  always  be 
rewarded  in  the  current  manner. 

An  Architect. 


THE  IRON  HURDLES  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Sir, — There  have  been  several  complaints 
lately  of  the  way  in  which  the  grass  in  the 
parks  is  cut  up  into  shreds.  Certainly  in  no 
civilised  country  but  this  is  such  a selfish  dia- 
; regard  shown,  even  by  respectable  people,  for  the 
good  appearance  of  the  public  property.  The 
gritty  walks  may  have  something  to  do  with  it  j 
but  a better  protection  might  be  afforded  if  the 
hurdles  were  made  differently,  and  more  care 
shown  in  the  placing  of  them.  At  present  they 
are  qnite  suitable  I'or  the  exclusion  of  cattle  j 
bat  the  advantage  that  is  taken  of  their  ladder- 
like  construction  might  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Darwin  as  another  illustration  of  onr 
descent.  The  intermediate  bars  should  be  per- 
pendicular, and  not  horizontal,  and  they  might 
then  be  made  lighter  than  at  present,  while  the 
hurdles,  as  a whole,  would  be  stronger.  Only 
those  who  conld  vault  over  them  would  then  be 
able  to  disregard  them.  A.  P. 


COAST  DEFENCES  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland,  Lord  Sandhurst,  was  last  week  in 
Belfast  on  a tour  of  inspection,  and  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  Col.  Warrand,  of  the  4th  Royal 
Engineers,  proceeded  to  Carrickfergus.  Belfast 
Lough  was  examined  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing a suitable  place  for  the  erection  of  a fort  or 
battery.  The  bay  of  Belfast  is  entirely  unpro- 
tected. The  only  building  on  the  County 
Antrim  coast  near  hand,  bearing  resemblance  to 
a fortification,  is  old  Carrickfergus  Castle, 
hoar  with  antiquity,  and  interesting  alone  to 
antiquaries  and  tourists  who  visit  the  Giant  s 
Causeway  in  the  sanimer  time.  Belfast  Lough 
has  had  no  coast  defence,  save  of  a temporary 
nature,  within  the  present,  nor  indeed  at  the  cl^oso 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  danger  was  often. 
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poiated  out  by  home  aa  well  aa  foreign  enemies. 
It  ia  now  decided  that  there  shall  be  a fort  or 
battery  for  this  important  point.  Londonderry 
waa  also  visited,  and  the  garrison  of  that  city, 
and  the  forts  on  the  north  ooast,  were  inspected 
with  a view  to  additions  and  future  efficiency  in 
case  of  danger. 


CHURCH-BDILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  Green  Bank  Cemetery,  intended 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Pailip  and  Jacob  (Without), 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  in  the  presence  of  a very  large  number 
of  persons.  The  cemetery  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  St.  George’s  and  Stapleton  parishes, 
and  is  snrroanded  on  two  sides  by  watercourses 
(one  of  which  divides  the  parishes),  and  on  one 
side  by  the  Midland  Railway,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  road  from  Ridgway  or  Royate  to  White- 
hall. The  approach  from  Bristol  is  by  Stapleton* 
road  and  through  Lower  Easton,  passing  St. 
Mark’s  Church.  The  land  purchased  by  the 
burial  board  is  nearly  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
eleven  of  which  are  at  present  set  apart  for 
bnriala.  It  is  on  a hill,  the  top  of  which  ia 
about  45  ft.  above  the  brooks.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  form  roads 
and  paths  to  wind  round  the  bill,  the  curved 
lines  of  which  have  a very  pleasing  effect, 
especially  as  seen  from  the  Midland  line.  In 
most  cemeteries  considerable  difficulty  exists  in 
identifying  the  locality  of  any  grave  without 
application  to  the  officials.  A novel  plan  will 
therefore  be  adopted  here.  Each  walk  or  road 
will  be  known  as  an  avenue,  aud  will  have 
tablets  to  denote  it,  and  the  trees  or  shrubs  at 
the  sides  will  also  act  as  guides.  The  avenues 
are  named  after  them,  viz. : — Oak  Tree-avenue, 
Lanrestinus-aveoue,  Arbutus-avenue,  Cypress- 
avenue,  Laurel-avenue,  and  Cedar-aveoue,  so 
that  it  being  ascertained  which  avenue  the  grave 
is  near,  identification  will  be  easy.  The  ground 
has  been  planted  by  Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  St. 
Miohael’a-bil),  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Parker.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  nearly  4,000 
in  number,  and  have  been  selected  to  suit  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil.  The  chapels  are  placed 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  laud  deotining 
from  them  iu  every  direction.  The  soil  of  the 
cemetery  ia  a dry  compact  sand,  which  absorbs 
water  rapidly.  The  ground  is  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  stone  walls,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an 
iron  fence.  The  buildings  consist  of  a double 
chapel,  one  for  Episcopalians  aud  the  other  for 
Nonconformists.  They  are  connected  by  oorri- 
■dors,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a campanile  or 
bell-tower,  90  ft.  high.  The  chapels  form  a 
prominent  feature,  and  may  be  seen  from  Kiuga- 
down,  Montpelier,  Brandon-bill,  and  other  lofty 
localities.  The  chapels  are  similar,  except  that 
the  Episcopalian  has  a communion  rail  and 
table.  The  chapels  are  each  divided  into  three 
compartments.  The  centre  is  a square,  22  ft. 
every  way,  fitted  with  four  sets  of  benches  and 
lecterns.  At  the  ends  of  this  square,  and 
divided  by  pointed  double  arches  and  Mansfield 
stone  columns,  are  apses  or  chevets,  circular 
auside  aud  octagoual  out,  fitted  with  circular 
benches  and  ceutral  octagon  book-rests,  the 
extreme  length  of  chapel  and  chevets  being 
50  ft.  The  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine.  Warming 
apparatus  is  provided  for  the  chapels,  and  venti- 
lation has  been  considered.  The  roofs  are  of 
arched  rib  construction,  supported  upon  blue 
elate  shafts,  with  carved  foliated  caps  and 
•corbels.  All  the  woodwork  is  varnished  except 
the  roof  boarding,  which  is  painted  a deep  blue. 
The  approach  to  the  chapels  is  by  porches,  with 
stone  benches  at  the  aides.  The  floors  of  the 
chapels,  porches,  and  corridors  are  laid  with 
eocanstic  and  other  tiles,  supplied  by  the  Poole 
Pottery  Company.  Attached  to  the  chapels  are 
ministers’  vestries,  fitted  with  fireplaces,  with 
access  from  the  corridors.  The  corridors  have 
foor  Pennant  shafts,  with  foliated  capitals,  and 
•eight  arches.  The  bell-tower  is  in  three  stages, 
the  lower  of  four  arches,  two  of  which  are  con- 
iiected  with  and  form  part  of  the  corridors.  One 
is  filled  in  with  a group  of  sculpture ; the 
flubjeot  ‘'Christ  the  Comforter,”  after  Ary 
Scheffer.  The  upper  stages  of  the  tower  con- 
flisb  of  a bell  floor,  octagon  louvre  lantern,  and 
epire  terminated  with  a metal  cross,  a bell  of  about 
2 owt.  being  fixed  inside.  The  external  walls  of 
the  building  are  of  blue  Pennant  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Box  ground  freestone,  the  chevets 
having  five-pointed  gables,  and  in  each  is  a two- 
light  window  with  rose  tracery,  the  head  filled 
with  coloured  cathedral  glass.  The  roofs  are 


covered  with  alternate  layers  of  purple  Bangor 
and  Whitland  Abbey  green  slates,  and  the  chapels 
are  snrmounted  with  ventilating  turrets,  covered 
with  dressed  leadwork.  The  ohevet  and  cor- 
ridor roofs  are  ridged  with  wrought  metal-work, 
coloured  and  gilded.  The  mortuary  (so-called) 
is  a room  fitted  for  the  reoeption  of  infected  or 
other  bodies,  and  for  post-mortem  examinations. 
This  structure  consists  of  a room,  18  ft.  by  12  ft., 
covered  with  a steep  roof,  having  a lantern  light 
at  the  top,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a 
stack,  7 ft.  by  3 ft.,  and  abont  3 ft.  high,  and  it 
ia  fitted  on  the  top  with  a trongh  for  fiost- 
mortem  examinations.  There  are  three  other 
stacks,  about  18  in.  high,  for  the  rtception  of 
coffins.  The  stacks  have  receptacles  and  air- 
ways, so  arranged  that  disinfectants  will  pass 
between  the  operator  and  the  body,  in  whatever 
position  he  may  be.  The  stacks  are  constructed 
of  smooth  slate  slabs  ; the  floor  and  walls  are 
lined  with  the  same  material ; and  all  the  con- 
nexions are  of  brass.  Water  will  be  also  pro- 
vided. Attached  to  the  mortuary  are  a tool- 
house,  &c.,  and  special  provision  is  made  that 
the  water  from  the  mortuary  shall  be  disinfected 
and  absorbed,  and  not  pass  into  the  ordinary 
water  channels.  The  lodge  consists  of  a resi- 
dence for  the  superintendent,  with  a watch-tower, 
board-room,  &o.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the 
cemetery,  one  to  the  Episcopalian  and  the  other 
to  the  Nonconformist  portion,  and  one  gate  does 
the  duty  of  two  by  being  bung  upon  a central 
column,  and  although  the  gate  weighs  upwards 
of  two  tons,  it  is  so  poised  that  a child  may  open 
and  shut  it  with  comparative  ease.  The  cost  of 
this  cemetery,  including  the  land  and  other 
expenses,  will  be  below  12,0001.  The  contractor 
who  has  executed  the  works  ia  Mr. William  Brock, 
of  Temple  Meads,  and  he  has  carried  them  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Masters,  arohi- 
teot,  Bristol. 

Southport. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
is  about  to  be  erected  on  a site  in  Eastbauk- 
atreet.  It  consists  of  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  north  porch,  a north-east  tower 
and  spire  in  the  angle  of  transept  and  chancel, 
and  a vestry.  The  style  ia  Geometrical  Deco- 
rated. Accommodation  is  provided  for  nearly 
1,000,  without  galleries,  at  a cost  of  4,5001. 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons  are  the  architects. 

Birhdale,  near  Southport. — A new  chorcb,  to 
be  called  St.  Peter’s,  is  to  be  erected  here  on  a 
site  adjoining  the  Liverpool-road.  It  will  con- 
sist of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and 
sonlh  transepts,  chancel,  vestry,  and  a tower 
porch  at  the  south-west,  in  second  bay.  It 
will  seat  650  persons.  The  cost  will  be  2,5001. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons. 
The  style  ia  Geometric  Decorated. 

Clunbury  (Salop).  — A new  church  for  the 
township  of  Clonton,  iu  the  pariah  of  Clunbury, 
county  of  Salop,  and  diocese  of  Hereford,  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  has  been 
built  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Hereford, 
the  diocesan  architect.  In  style  it  ia  Early 
Decorated,  and  it  is  built  with  native  stone, 
externally  and  internally,  relieved  with  freestone 
dressings,  the  interior  work  being  fair  hewn 
and  neatly  set.  The  roofs  are  framed  with  opsn 
timber  work,  boarded  on  the  upper  side,  and 
finished  with  ornamental  oornices.  The  entrance 
doorway  ia  protected  by  a timber  porch,  and 
the  western  gable  ia  eurmoonted  by  a bell-cote. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  plain  tiles  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  sanctuary,  with 
ornamental  encaustics.  The  sanctuary  contains 
a carved  credence,  constructed  iu  the  north 
wall,  also  a sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south 
wall.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles, 
aud  the  gables  are  terminated  with  metal 
crosses. 

Kirby-under-Dale. — To  onr  account  already 
given  of  this  edifice,  as  reopened  for  divine 
service,  we  may  add  that  the  pulpit  is  of  oak, 
placed  upon  a stone  base.  It  is  hexagonal,  and 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Beresford  Peirse.  The 
three  panals  and  the  cornice  were  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers,  of  London,  and  were  carved 
by  Miss  Beresford  Peirse  in  wainscot  oak.  The 
centre  panel  bears  the  Christian  monogram  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  a German  Gothic 
design,  and  surmonuted  by  the  symbol  of  the 
heavenly  crown,  the  earthly  symbol,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  being  at  the  base,  with  the  scourges 
at  each  side.  The  right-hand  panel  consists  of 
grapes,  vine-leaves,  and  wheat,  as  symbols  of 
the  sacramental  elements.  The  lefc-hand  panel 
is  composed  of  passion-flowers,  with  the  triple 
lily  springiug  from  the  centre.  The  cornice  is  a 


continuons  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns.  The 
fret-work  is  mounted  upon  backboards,  coloured 
a dull  Indian  red,  which  gives  prominency  and 
effect. 


VARIORUM. 

“Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery;  or,  Year- 
Book  of  Facts  in  Scieuoe  and  Art,  for  1871. 
Edited  by  John  Trowbridge,  S.B.,  of  Harvard 
College,  aided  by  W.  R.  Nichols  and  C.  E. 
Cross.  Boston : Gonld  & Lincoln.  London  : 
Triibner.”  This  American  Year-Book  of  Facts, 
as  we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  say,  is  a 
valuable  annual.  It  contains  a fair  account  of 
the  chief  points  in  progress,  in  all  countries, 
during  the  year,  and  is  preceded  by  notes  of  the 

editor  on  the  same  subject. “ A New  Manual 

of  Book-keeping  for  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Traders.  By  Philip  Crellin,  Accountant.  London: 
Bell  & Daldy.”  The  chief  aim  of  this  work  ia 
to  present  traders  with  a method  of  book-keeping 
involving  little  or  no  additional  laboor  to  that 
required  in  single  entry,  yet  by  which  the 
advantages  of  double  entry  are  believed  to  be 
secured.  The  book  is  considered  to  be  suited 
both  to  the  unpractised  learner  and  to  the  prac- 
tised trader. “ The  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland.  Yol.  I.  Fourth  Series.  January,  1871. 
No.  5.”  This  number  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archmological  Society,  once  so  called, 
contains  much  information  on  the  snbject  of 
ancient  Irish  documents,  and  an  account  of  a 
Crannog  at  Baliydolongh,  county  of  Fermanagh. 

WetakofromCassell’s  “ Illnstrated  Travels,” 

for  May,  a paragraph  on  the  stone  towns  of  Cen- 
tral Syria  : — “ Seen  from  a distance,  the  stone 
cities  or  even  villages  of  Central  Syria  are  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless  observer.  Owing  to  the  houses 
being  crowded  closely  together,  and  often  sur- 
mounted by  towers,  every  hamlet  has  the  air  of 
a fortress.  The  illuaiou  is  heightened  by  the 
lofty  black  walls,  which,  thrown  out  in  strong 
relief  against  the  bright  green  of  the  surrounding 
plain,  glitter  in  the  pure  upland  air  like  those  of 
some  enchanted  castle  of  Eastern  legend.  On 
nearer  approach,  sc  few  signs  of  decay  beceme 
visible,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  but  that  every 
house  has  its  inhabitants,  and  that  they  will  soon 
be  both  seen  and  heard  paesing  to  and  fro  along 
the  streets.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ths 
buildings  large  reservoirs,  originally  formed  with 
much  skill  and  labour,  are  frequently  found. 
Outside  the  town  lies  also  the  cemetery.  The 
tombs, — square  towers,  built  of  regularly-laid 
blocks,  and  averaging  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height, — 
stand  at  short  distances  apart.  They  vary 
extremely  in  external  decoration,  some  being 
ornamented  with  pilasters,  while  others  are  per- 
fectly plain.  Internally  they  are  more  nniform, 
one  side, — generally  that  opposite  the  door, — ' 
being  fitted  with  shelves  for  the  recaption  of 
sarcophagi.  These  family  tombs  frequently 

contain  Greek  iuscriptions.” The  “ Household 

Guido  ” gives  some  plain  directions  how  to  paper 
a room,  which  may  be  neeful  in  quarters  where  the 
services  of  apaprr-bangerarenoitobeobtained 
“ Several  lengths  of  paper  should  be  laid  one  on 
another  upon  the  floor  or  bench,  allowing  the 
fair  edges  to  project  over,  so  that  the  paste  may 
not  touch  the  figured  surface.  The  back  should 
then  be  smartly  brushed  over  with  paste,  cover- 
ing every  part,  bat  taking  especial  care  not  to 
soak  the  paper.  The  more  quickly  and  dex- 
terously this  operation  can  be  performed,  the 
better  will  be  the  result,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  at  onoe  placing  the  wet  paper  upon  the 
wall.  The  more  common  papers  have  less  power 
of  resisting  water  than  those  of  good  quality, 
and  speedily  become  so  rotten  and  weak  that 
they  will  not  support  their  own  weight,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  expand  so  much  that  it  ia 
often  difficult  to  match  the  patterns ; in  fact, 
some  of  the  very  common  and  cheap  papers 
can  only  bo  hung  when  they  are  half  dry,  and 
one  person  should  paste  the  back  while  the  other 
is  engaged  in  placing  the  previously  pasted  piece 
upon  the  wall.  As  it  ia  difficult  to  manage  a 
very  long  length  of  wet  paper,  the  best  plan  is 
to  fold  it  loosely  back  into  about  half  its  original 
length  ; and  when  the  upper  part  is  fixed  to  the 
wall,  unfold  the  lower  portion,  and  place  that 
in  its  turn.  The  proper  place  to  commence 
hanging  ia  the  lefc-hand  corner  of  the  room, 
working  round  to  the  right.  Of  course,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  fix  the  first  length  per- 
fectly upright,  as,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  whole 
of  the  paper  will,  in  following  it,  be  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  aud  a moat  unpleasant  effect  will 
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le  produced.  When  the  first  length  has  been 
iroperlj  placed,  the  exact  lines  of  the  ceiling 
,nd  skirting-board  should  be  marked  with  the 
lack  of  the  scissors,  and  the  paper  gently  drawn 
.way  from  the  wall,  out  off  to  the  line,  and 
eplaoed.  All  air-bladders  and  wrinkles  should 
e pressed  out,  and  the  whole  smoothed  down 
?ith  a soft,  long-haired  brush.  While  the  paper 
j wet,  a very  little  will  cause  it  to  smear ; and 
; is  consequently  of  the  first  importanoe  not  to 
onch  its  surface  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
ary.  The  first  length  being  properly  placed, 
he  others  may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner, 
ntil  the  whole  of  the  longer  lengths  are  in 
osition;  when  the  smaller  portions,  such  as 
hose  over  the  windows  and  doors,  may  be  filled 

1 with  the  remnants  before  mentioned. 

'he  Art  Journal  for  May  says, — “A  good  deal 
as  been  done  lately  in  the  way  of  arranging  the 
rt-treasures  of  Florence.  Statues  by  Donatello, 
ohn  of  Bologna,  Verrocchio,  and  others,  have 
sen  removed  from  the  crowded  corridor  of  the 
iffizi  to  the  Bargello,  where  they  may  now  be 
sen,  along  with  some  splendid  examples  by 
ucca  della  Bobbia  and  other  Tuscans.  In  1865, 
b the  time  of  the  Dante  fetes,  the  Bargello, 
hioh  had  been  nsed  as  a prison,  was  appro- 
riated  for  the  reception  of  everything  which 
juld  in  any  way  illustrate  the  life  and  times  of 
le  poet.  The  result  was  a most  splendid  loan 
lUeoLion,  embracing  both  the  intellectual  and 
omestic  life  of  the  period;  harmonising  well 
ith  Giotto’s  fresco  of  Dante  on  the  walls.  This 
iteresting  collection  was  soon  dispersed,  and  has 
aen  replaced  by  a Medicoval  museum,  contain- 
ig  splendid  specimens  of  majolica,  bronzes, 
acient  armour,  and  such  like,  to  which  loan 
mtributions  are  added,  on  the  same  principle 

J in  our  South  Kensington  Museum.” In 

raser  of  this  month  an  article  headed  ” The 
forking  Man's  Political  Question  ” may  be  read 

ith  advantage. The  veteran,  Mr.  John 

imbs,  has  commenced  his  “Autobiography” 
i the  Leisure  Hour.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 

3ry  interesting. In  the  current  number  of 

10  People’s  Magazine  instructions  are  given, 
ith  diagrams,  for  modelling  stained-glass  win- 
)W8,  with  aid  of  Bristol  board,  gelatine,  and 

ansparent  colours. A very  full  and  oompre- 

Jnsive  account  of  “ Wood-working  Machinery,” 
ith  illustrations,  is  being  given  in  succeeding 
imbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
Philadelphia).  The  improvement  of  late  ob- 
irvable  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal  is  re- 
arkable.  ■ A print  baa  reached  us  of  the  fine 
jspatch  steamer  Expresso,  2,000  tons  register, 
lilt  by  Messrs.  Wigham  Richardson  & Co.,  of 
ewoastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  Genova  and  Rio  de  la 
lata  Lavarello  Passenger  Steam-ship  Company, 
he  length  of  the  Expresso  is  300  fo.,  and  breadth 


P:isc£llaivca. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Cburcb. — A meeting 
as  been  held  to  consider  the  present  oon- 
ition  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  at  which  Lord 
erulam  took  the  chair.  A report  from  Mr. 
. G.  Scott  was  read,  stating,  among  other  par- 
oulars,  that  the  central  tower  of  the  abbey  was 
I great  danger,  and  that  many  other  parts  of 
le  fabric  required  immediate  attention.  It  was 
’oposed  and  carried  unanimously — 1.  That  the 
paration  of  the  abbey  be  undertaken,  as  far  as 
isaible,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Scott’s  report ; 
That  a subscription-list  be  opened,  subsorip- 
ms  to  be  spread  over  five  years,  if  so  desired, 
lose  present  were  formed  into  a committee, 
ith  power  to  add  to  their  number.  Lord 
srulam  consented  to  act  as  treasurer.  It  is 
timated  by  Mr.  Scott  that  the  sum  of  42,6501. 
required  for  the  reparation  of  the  abbey,  ex- 
Qsive  of  all  internal  fittings,  restorations  of 
reens,  tombs,  &o.,  of  which  26,0481.  are  con- 
dered  by  him  to  be  absolutely  “necessary 
3rk.”  This  does  not  include  architect’s  com- 
ission  and  other  contingencies.  It  is  proposed 
hold  a public  meeting  in  London  early  in  the 
suing  summer. 

End  of  tbe  Fostage-staxop  Circulating 
iedlum. — An  order  has  been  issned  by  the 
istmaater-General,  that  after  the  30th  of  June 
xt,  the  permission  which  has  been  hitherto 
anted  to  officers  of  the  Post-office  to  pnrehase 
stage  stamps  from  the  public  will  be  with- 
awn,  and  such  purobases  thenceforward  for- 
Iden.  We  must  ask  advertisers  and  others 
10  desire  to  send  us  small  sums  to  employ 
3fc-ofiice  orders. 


Tbe  Improvement  of  the  Harbour  of 
Great  Yarmouth. — Importantworks  have  been 
completed  and  are  in  progress  at  the  entrance  to 
Tarmonth  harbour,  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
present  Port  and  Haven  Commissioners.  They 
are  of  an  extensive  description.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  the  north  pier 
was  extended  seawards  about  180  ft.,  which  had 
the  effect  of  considerably  deepening  the  water 
on  the  bar ; and  in  1867  the  works  were  carried 
oat  152  ft.  farther,  the  consequence  being  that 
at  low  water  there  is  always  now  a minimum 
depth  of  9 ft. ; and  at  high  water  of  from  14  ft. 
to  15  ft.,  amply  sufficient  for  ships  of  respectable 
tonnage.  The  haven  is  said  to  have  gained  im- 
mensely in  the  estimation  of  all  nautical  men. 
The  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  the  South 
Ham  also  has  proved  salutary.  “ The  Brush  ” 
at  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  navi- 
gation is  an  angular  intrusion  of  brushwood  into 
the  river,  which  has  formed  for  ages  a great  ob- 
stmetion;  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  work  of 
late  years,  involving  its  absolute  refrontal  and 
reconstrnotion  or  entire  removal,  has,  nnder  the 
advice  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Cabitt,  C.E., 
backed  by  the  deputy-engineer,  Mr.  W.  Teasdel, 
C.E.,  indnoed  the  Port  and  Haven  Commis- 
sioners to  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  Superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Teasdel,  relays  of  men  are  daily 
engaged  in  effacing  this  long-standing  disfigure- 
ment to  the  harbonr.  Piles  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions and  iron  landties  have  been  laid  down,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  quay  from  slipping  out- 
wards; while  thonsands  of  old  piles,  which  for 
centuries  have  stood  in  the  foundations,  have 
been  uprooted.  The  consequent  expense  will 
be  something  considerable,  and  before  the  new 
works  are  finished  several  thousands  of  pounds 
will  have  been  spent. 

What  Is  a Bouse  f — In  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  case  of  Thompson  v.  Ward  has 
been  heard  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill, 
and  Justices  Willes,  Keating,  and  Brett,  sitting 
in  Banco.  The  conrb  gave  judgment  in  this 
case,  which  was  argued  last  Michaelmas  term, 
and  a representative  case  of  importance.  The 
delay  has  been  occasioned  by  a difference  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  court,  the ' 
issue  being  the  interpretation  of  the  Reform 
Act.  The  premises  are  in  Old  Elvet,  Durham. 
Mr.  Justice  Brett  said  that  in  this  case  George 
Herbert  appeared  on  the  list  of  claimants  for 
the  city  of  Durham,  in  respect  of  a “house” 
occupied  by  him,  at  a yearly  rent  of  41.  10a. 
It  appeared  that  he  occupied  only  one  room  in 
a house  of  nine  rooms,  ooenpied  by  six  tenants 
— three  tenants  having  two  rooms  eaob,  and 
three  tenants  one  room  each.  The  house  was 
originally  built  for,  and  occupied  by,  one  family, 
and  now  tbe  passage,  staircase,  and  conve- 
niences in  tbe  yard  were  used  in  common  by  the 
tenants.  There  was  an  outer  door  which  was 
never  closed,  and  was  without  lock  or  bolt,  but 
having  two  staples  through  which  a bolt  might 
be  shot.  The  owner  did  not  reside  upon  the 
premises.  It  was  held  by  the  revising  barrister 
that  the  claimant  was  not  an  occupier  of  a 
dwelling-house  within  the  statute ; and  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  promises  claimed  for  con- 
stituted a “ dwelling-booso  ” within  the  meaning 
of  the  Reform  Aot  of  1867.  The  revising 
barrister’s  deoision  was  affirmed,  that  it  was  not 
s house  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 

Organs  In  Places  of  Worship. — The  grow- 
ing desire  for  organs  in  places  of  worship  of 
almost  every  denomination  appears  to  have  no 
limit.  By  a firm  in  Hull  (Forster  & Andrews), 
no  less  than  eight  organs,  as  particularised 
below,  have  been  completed  in  churohes  and 
ohapels,  from  March  25th  to  April  25th,  one 
month  in  this  year.  It  is  thought  that  so  many 
have  never  been  erected  by  one  firm  in  so  short 
a period  before,  as  the  smallest  instrument  re- 
ferred to  has  two  seta  of  keys  and  pedal 
organ.  Taney  Churoh,  near  Dublin  ; Independent 
Chapel,  Bacop ; St.  Andrew’s  Chnrch,  Kelso; 
Bisbopton  Chnrch,  near  Stockton;  Llandugwyth 
Church,  South  Wales;  Caythorpe  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire j Spittlegate  Churoh,  Grantham ; Old- 
cotes  Catholic  Chapel,  near  Tuxford. 

Sideboard  and  Shelves. — Messrs.  Jackson 
& Graham  havejust  now  completed  a very  hand- 
some side-table  with  shelves  above,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  of  Oxford.  It  is 
mainly  of  oak,  ^ith  small  colnmns,  snpporting 
the'shelves,  of  ebony.  It  includes  some  good 
flat  metal  work  and  “jewels  ” in  panels,  and  is 
altogether  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Gibbs 
is  very  successful  in  his  designs  for  matters  of 
this  kind. 


Town-ball  and  Free  Zilbrary  for  Bllston. 

The  local  town  commissioners  have  adopted,  as 
they  were  recommended  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee, the  plans  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bidlake  for  a new  town-hall  and  library  and 
reading-room.  It  had  been  at  first  intended  to 
invite  a competition  of  architects,  and  give  pre- 
minms  for  the  best  and  second-best  plans ; but 
this  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Bidlake  was  con- 
sulted. On  a building  of  red  brick,  he  purposes 
to  put  architectural  pilasters  and  other  architec- 
tural ornaments  in  stone.  The  principal  eleva- 
tion fronts  Liohficld-street,  whence  is  the  chief 
entrance.  On  the  right  is  tbe  library  and  a 
large  reading-room ; on  the  left,  a board-room, 
behind  which  is  a committee-room.  The  clerk’s, 
surveyor’s,  rate-oollectors’,  and  an  extra  office 
are  entered  from  Lichfield-street,  Over  the 
library  are  two  class-rooms,  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  town-hall  portion  of  the  bnilding  is  almost 
entirely  ooenpied  by  an  assembly-rooni,  fitted  np 
with  platform  and  orchestra.  There  are  rooms 
for  the  hall-keeper,  and  the  necessary  con- 
veniences. The  entire  cost  will  be  about  5,0001. ; 
and  notice  was  given  of  a formal  motion,  to  be 
adopted  at  the  next  meeting,  which  would  allow 
of  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  works. 
In  the  meantime  the  plans  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  his  consideration  and 
approval. 

The  proposed  Public  Zilbrary  and 
Museum  for  Brighton. — A report  is  to  be 
laid  before  the  Town  Conncil  of  Brighton  by 
their  Pavilion  Committee,  on  tbe  plans  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Borough  Snrveyor  (Mr.  Lockwood) 
for  the  appropriation  of  that  part  of  the  Pavilion 
known  as  the  Eastern  Court  for  a Public  Library 
and  Museum.  Mr.  Lockwood  proposes  to  con- 
struct on  the  ground  floor  an  entrance-ball  (from 
Church-street), two libraryand  committee  rooms, 
and  a central  gallery,  of  115  ft.  by  30  ft.,  to  be 
nsed  as  a public  reading-room  or  for  art  collec- 
tions, or  a picture  gallery,  with,  on  the  east  side 
of  this  gallery,  a subscription  readiog-room  and 
library,  a reference  library,  and  a lavatory;  and 
on  tbe  west  side,  three  rooms,  suitable  either  for 
library  or  museum  purposes.  On  the  upper 
floor  there  will  be  seven  more  rooms,  including 
a lectnre  and  musenm-room,  with  cross  galleries. 
Its  area  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  10,500  snper- 
ficial  feet.  The  estimated  expense  is  about 
6,000Z.  The  committee  recommend  that  the 
plan  be  approved  by  the  counoil,  and  that  the 
town  clerk  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  vestry  to  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  building. 

Tbe  Reredos  of  Benton  Cburcb. — Chan- 
cellor Phillpott,  sitting  as  judge  of  the  Diooesan 
CoDsistorial  Court  at  Exeter,  has  heard  a petition 
pi'omoted  by  Mr.  Riddell,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens  of  Lynton,  for  the  removal  of  a figure 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  oross,  with  the  Virgin  on 
one  aide  and  St.  John  on  the  other,  on  the  reredoa 
of  Lynton  Churoh.  The  points  in  dispute  were 
whether  the  reredos  had  been  authorised  by  the 
faculty,  and  whether  the  figures  were  illegal  as 
being  images.  The  judge  held  that  the  reredoa 
was  not  authorised  by  the  faculty,  and  that  the 
figures  were  illegal.  A plain  cross  was  legal ; a 
ernoifix  was  not;  and  the  addition  of  figures  to 
the  orucifir  to  form  it  into  a group  did  not  make 
it  legal.  The  removal  of  the  figures  was  ordered. 
The  judge  also  decided  that  the  ten  command- 
ments should  be  pat  np  in  their  place.  This 
portion  of  the  order  was  afterwards,  however, 
with  tbe  consent  of  tbe  counsel  on  both  sides, 
withdrawn.  Notice  of  appeal  has  been  given. 

Tbe  Thames  Embankment. — Tbe  Ken- 
sington vestry,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
has  decided  to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
proposed  enolosore  of  a portion  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Freeman 
moved  that  the  petition  be  forwarded  to  the 
borough  members,  and  said  if  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  known,  the  conduct  of  those  who  re- 
presented the  Crown  in  this  matter  would  oause 
surprise.  They  got  an  exemption  from  the 
Lauda  Clauses  Consolidation  Aot,  and  obtained 
arbitrary  powers.  The  ratepayers  had  to  pur- 
chase the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  for  30,0001., 
and  now  the  Crown  proposed  to  build  a wall, 
and  enclose  this  land,  thas  sbutting  tbe  public 
oat  from  the  land  which  they  had  purchased. 

Conversazioni. — Tbe  Conncil  of  tbe  Phar- 
maceutical Society  have  issued  invitations  for  a 
conversazione,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Musenm.  The  Society  of  Arts  will 
hold  their  conversazione  at  the  same  place,  on 
the  Ist  of  June. 
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Tlie  Stone  for  tbe  Cbelsea  Embank- 
ment— In  the  Honse  of  Commons,  Mr.  H. 
Lewis  ashed  the  hon.  member  for  Bath,  or, 
in  his  absence,  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester, 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  about  to  use  granite  in 
the  constrnction  of  the  Cbelsea  Embankment, 
and  whether  the  cost  of  snch  granite  was  not 
about  doable  the  price  of  the  stone  which  bad 
been  aeleoted  for  the  construction  of  the  Embank- 
ment, and  if  he  could  state  what  was  the  reason 
that  granite  was  now  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
stone  formerly  selected.  Dr.  Brewer  replied 
that  no  other  stone  but  granite  had  been  used  m 
the  Thames  Embankment.  Granite  was  to  be 
need  for  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  beoanse  it 
was  the  kind  of  stone  considered  by  the  Boai'd 
of  Works  as  the  most  suitable. 


“ Simpson." — A milkman  in  a police-court 


the  other  day  was  compelled  to  admit  that  what 
Vio “ Simnortn  ” was  mixed  with  bis  milk 


he  called  “ Simpson 
for  customers,  and  that  " Simpson  ” was  water. 
Somo  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  puzzling 
themselves  over  the  origin  of  the  term.  We 
should  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  con- 
nected it  with  the  late  Mr.  Simpson,  the  well- 
known  engineer  of  the  Chelsea  and  other  water 
works. 


Epplng^  Forest  and  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment.— The  recent  adverse  vote  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  in  reference  to  Epping 
Forest,  appears  to  have  induced  the  Government 
to  abandon  their  intention  to  enclose  a portion 
of  the  lands  reclaimed  by  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.inco  (na»Ey  commiiDicatlona  on  tho  anej^ct  b&TQ  nppoaTed  in  onr 
pagM.  »Dd  we  cennot  now  letorn  to  It.  We  know  of  no  r.m-dy 
ehoit  of  Portland  cement,  or  a proper  kind  of  paint).— T.  F.  W.  (we 
belSere"  The  luTentore’  Patent-right  Aaaoclation  " to  bs  oudaoied. 
by  rckpectable  peraone).— L.  (we  cannot  insert  anonymons  coutia- 
dictioni).-H.  W.-C.  Q.— Mr.  M.— W.  J.-S.  H.-R.- J.  M.-S.  M.— 
M — H.  W.— F.  & L.  — C.  F.— E.  C.— C.  S.— C.  W.  B.— Jack  Plane.— 
W.-B.  L.  G.-Col.  P.-A.  D.-L.  E.  B.-H.  J.  J,-R.  T.-T.  0._ 
B.  A.— B.  B.— G.  A Son.-J.  C.— R.  W.— H.  L.— C.  E— J,  V.— 
& A.-Vicar.-A.  8.-W.-3.  H.-H.  A.  U— G.  S.-S.  E B.-A. 
D.— D,  W.-T.  A Son,— M.  B.  H.-G.  A.— H.  I.  H.-P.  S,-S.  B.— 
E M.-W,  A C. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  booke  and  girlng 
addressee. 

All  etatements  of  fact*,  list*  of  Tender*,  Ac.  mast  be  Rcoompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pnbUcatton. 

KnTC.— Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rest*,  of  course,  with  tbe  aatbors. 


Bl-Colonred  Fenclls.  — Captain  Stewart 
Harrison’s  “ United  Service  Pencil,”  includes 
red  and  blue  corapcsition  aide  by  side,  and  is 
designed  for  making  diagrams  of  military  evolu- 
tions, recording  the  movements  of  troops.  Pro- 
ducing a doable  mark  at  one  stroke  (red  and 
blue),  it  represents  the  front  and  rear  ranks  of 
infantry  with  facility.  It  will  be  found  that  by 
its  aid  the  whole  of  the  diagrams  of  the  “ Field 
Exercises  ” can  readily  be  drawn,  and  to  officers 
in  command  it  offers  several  advantages.  In  the 
counting-house,  where  it  is  necessary  to  doable- 
tick  ledgers  and  accounts,  it  may  be  found  ser- 
viceable, a slight  movement  of  the  point  giving 
four  marks, — two  single,  red  or  blue ; and  two 
double,  red  above  and  blue  below,  or  the  reverse. 
Other  applications  might  be  suggested. 


Building  Grants  for  Schools. — A Parlia- 
mentary return  shows  the  effect  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  in  producing  applications 
for  grants  for  building  or  enlarging  schools,  the 
Act  providing  that  no  bnilding  grants  shall  be 
made  from  the  Parliamentary  vote  except  on 
applications  received  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1870.  In  the  year  1869,  192  snch  grants  were 
awarded  ; in  1870  tbe  applications  reached  the 
number  of  3,230.  Of  these  applications  3,111 
were  r ceived  after  the  1st  of  August ; the  Act 
parsed  early  in  that  month.  No  fewer  than  2,852 
of  the  3,230  applications  were  for  the  building  of 
Chnrcb  of  England  schools,  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
nine- tenths  of  the  whole  number. 


The  Bedford  Surveyorship. — Mr.  John 
Lund,  of  Frsnkfort,  engineer,  who  was  formerly 
in  Bedford  during  the  construction  of  the  local 
sewer  system,  has  been  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  acting  as  the  local  board,  to  be  their 
surveyor,  by  a majority  of  11  to  9,  out  of  a list  of 
11  candidates. 


Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Fore- 
men and  Clerks  of  Works. — Tue  anniversary 
dinner  will  take  place  at  the  London  Tavern,  on 
Thursday,  June  8th,  Mr.  E. I’ Anson, V.P.R.I.B.A., 
in  the  chair,  when  w©  hope  there  will  be  a good 
turn  out  both  of  diners  and  of  subscribers. 


TENDERS 


For  flniBh5n(»  foar  detached  family  residcDCOS  at  Chase- 
ville-park,  Wmchmore-hUl,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Stokes.  Messrs,  ■WTlliuai  Gosling  & Son,  architects, 
Woolwich:  — 


Niblett  & Son £1,763  0 0 

Mschin 1,7-iO  0 0 

Waterson  & Co 1,655  0 0 

Watson  Brothers  1,570  0 0 

Blaekmore  & Morley 1,425  0 0 

Archibald  & Rhodes 1,425  0 0 

Jory  1,180  0 0 


25  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTT-EIQHTH  VOLUME  of  “ TUS 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  ?iow 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each, 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to- 
the  Offi^ce,  wiU  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  ShiU 
lings  and  Sixpence  each. 

Adveriisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  Nrios* 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Ninete&n 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  respoTisible  /or  Testi. 
MONIAL8  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent, 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  resperf* 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder’* 
No,  1,  Forfc.street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Qommunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher" 


For  works  in  constraotiDg  brick  culvert  and  appendages 
at  Fast  Barnet  for  the  British  Land  Company  (Limitou)  : 

Fearson  £5111)  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 425  0 0 

Wigmore  385  0 0 

Haynes  (accepted)  320  0 0 


The  Tunnel  through  the  Alps. — A tra- 
veller, who  lately  passed  through  the  Mont 
Cenis  tnunel,  coming  from  Italy,  says  the  Mont 
Blanc,  of  Annecy,  passed  from  Bardoneche  to 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  galleries  in  leas 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a train  employed 
in  removing  the  materials  excavated.  The  way 
is  not  yet  constructed  in  its  whole  width  for 
about  a hundred  yards  in  the  centre,  where 
blasting  operations  are  still  going  on.  But  with 
that  exception,  the  double  line  is  completed,  and 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  but  to  replace 
the  temporary  rails  by  permanent  ones. 


Utilisation  of  Thames  Sewage.  — The 

Native  Guano  Company  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor  for  the  Thames 
Embankment,  for  the  conati action  of  their  new 
works  adjacent  to  the  pumping  station  at  Cross- 
ness, near  Erith,  on  the  Plumstead  Marshes. 
The  works  will  consist  of  five  enormous  wrought- 
iron  tanks  sufficiently  large  to  contain  each  day’s 
pumping,  drying  sheds,  warehoUEes,  &c.,  and  the 
company,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
engaged  in  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  the 
towns  of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  are  sanguine 
as  to  the  results  of  the  undertaking. 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  chapel  and  premisea  at 
Market  Haiboroueh,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
hrchitect.  QuanUUts  svipplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Lovegrove 
and  W.  H.  Barber 

Blworlhy £2,373  0 0 

Past 2,250  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 2,227  0 0 

Adams 1,970  0 0 

Branston 1,941  0 0 

Palmer 1,890  0 0 

Conquest 1,869  0 0 

Stanyon  it  Son*  1,789  0 0 

• Acceptea  wun  some  inodifleacions. 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also 
Coat  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [^Adtt.] 


For  repsirs  to  Printers’  Almshouaea,  Wood- green,  inclu- 
ding nuder-pinniug  with  Taylor’s  Patent  Damp  Course. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect: — 

Uensfasw  (accepted)  £630  0 0 


For  a villa  residence  to  be  erected  at  Elthsm,  Kent. 
Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Reilly  : — 

Merritt  & Ashby £1,030  0 0 

Gorrum  4,018  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  3,997  0 0 

Ashby  ic  8od6  3,938  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 3,976  0 0 

Hammond  3,707  0 0 

Conder 3,733  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,630  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 3,677  0 0 

Jerrurd  3,411  0 0 


Manchester  College. — Misa  Braokenbnry 
has  signified  her  intention  to  give  10,0001.  for 
the  establishment  of  a medical  school,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  college,  being  5,0001.  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  5,0001.  by  way 
of  endowment.  The  father  of  Mias  Brackenbnry 
was  in  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a graceful  recognition  of  the 
fact  for  the' governors  to  endow  a Brackenbury 
professorship. 

Tunbridge  Wells  TTew  Corn  Bxchange. 

The  opening  of  this  Exchange  has  been  celebrated 
by  a dinner,  given  in  the  new  building.  The 
Earl  of  Abergavenny  acted  as  president,  and 
there  were  about  180  gentlemen  present. 


For  repairs  and  Dsinting  tbe  exterior  of  house  and  green- 
houses, Sc.,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  Rickets.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  architect : — 

Brass  £390  0 0 

Piah - 379  0 0 

Hyde  379  0 0 

Wallen  370  0 0 

Ilipwell  (withdrawn) 260  0 0 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

PARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  RAY-STBEET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.’’ 


F' 


For  new  Roman  Catholic  schools  at  Camberwell,  for  the 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  M.  McQraith.  Mr.  Hall,  architect.  Quon- 
titles  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrnbsole 

Bassett  (accepted) £645  0 0 


For  erection  of  stables,  Park-lane,  for  Mr.  T.  Brasaey, 
M P Mr.  Frederick  R.  Meeson,  architect  :— 

Fish £1,250  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage 1,145  0 0 

Barton  (fittings)  245  8 3 


“ The  Old  Bond-street  Gallery.”  — An 

exhibition  in  this  gallery  will  be  opened  on 
Monday,  the  29th  of  May  : the  loth  and  IGth  of 
that  month  are  named  as  the  days  for  receiving 
pictures. 


For  new  worehonses,  St.  George’s  Mills,  Hoxton-sqnare, 
Hoxton,  for  Mr.  J.  Austin.  Mr.  H.  J . Hammon,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Brass  £1,697  0 0 

Eenshaw , 1,606  0 0 

Axford  Sc  W'hillier  1,477  0 0 

Crabb  & 7aughan  1,323  0 0 

Ennor 1.3u8  0 0 

Moore  & Grainger  1,268  0 0 

Cbessum 1,200  0 0 

Brown  & Sons  1,100  0 0 


Jnatpnbli»h«J,siip.  royal  4to.  itlff  coven,  prina  2i,  fli. 

O U N T A I N S and  VASES 

By  ANDREW  HANDTStUE  * CO. 
or  Derby,  suil  32,  Witlbroolc,  Loadon.  j. 

CanUiiilnj  full  lufortnailon  conceniliig  tba  cost,  ereolion.aWi 
water  supiily  of  Fouutainr,  u luiled  for  ibe  Garden,  CjnservKtnrr 
Street,  or  Maikei-place.  lllnitratel  by  lhlriy-t«n  latre  p.rgetoi 
beantifnlly  lithographed  <’e»!gn*  of  FouuUms  and  V««m,  the  Uttar 
iDcludiog  the  faur,  Warwick,  Uedlci,  and  other  cUMical  Bbavesb: 
dlfferout  aU*.  with  piicea  of  each. 


“ ^ITORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVEI 
VV  H0SIK9." 


of  the  Lab 


and  llln«trated  edition  of  ” The  Dwellirg*  of  the  Lahom 
lngCl;i»*e*.’’hy  BE.NKY  BOBKBTS.  B-q.  F8A  ' ' - - 

Befom,,"  and  " Tbe  Phyalca'  

will  be  found  a euuiinaty  oi  mo  eauna  »i.  uouio  «uu  . 

emire  ■'  Heallby  Hoinea  ” for  working  wen  and  Women, 

'•  A moat  valuable  handbook."— flnilcier. 

To  be  had  at  tbe  Office  of  tbe  Society  for  Improving  the  Condltu 
oftheLabouringLlasaeB,  81,  Eaeter  Bail,  Strand,  Frice  7a.  •' 

Uetigua  for  ColUgea,  numbered  o 


1 abert,  with  Speclflcat 


M- 


ANUAL  of  the  SOIENCE  of  COLuUl 

on  the  True  Theory  of  tbe  Colour  Senaailouj.  and  tS 
Syattm.  By  W.  BEStiON.  Aichlteet.  Umo.  cloth,  p 
nirated.  Price  2s  6d.  Alio, 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUl 

0.  crrpiouily  llloati  ' 


applying  a koowledge  of  colour,  anc 
4ua  all  fanciful  n.iilon-.  They  gUa 
tllAPUAN  A HALl 


loda  of  arqulHeg  at 


, 19),  P'ccaili.ly. 


PEEFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPINQ.-( 

BUILDERS  and  Olheri  dialling  a really  good  ajiMcm  t 
have  a let  of  MODELS  for  BUILOEttS'  BOoKd.  by  DoUB 
EKTRV,  to  which  was  awarded  rbe  prize  offered  in  ''  The  Bullde' 
No.  1.180.  and  which  bae  been  ailopted  by  meuy  large  flrmi.  ^.| 
Morlifled  Arran  irenjeDl  by  Single  KDlry.auttabiB  for  email  buUdett 
AddteM.  R.  A.  4,  St.  Qeorgo'e-road.  Regeut’a  Park,  Loudon. 


May  6,  1871.] 
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MODEEN  POTTERY. 

Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Platea  and  3 ?0  Woodcuts, 
Medium  8vo.  42s.' 

HISTORY  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN. 

By  JOSEPH  MAEEYAT. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  Medium  8vo.  price  43. 

NOTES  ON  VENETIAN  CERAMICS. 

By  SIR  W.  R.  DRAKE,  F.S.A. 

Forming  a Supplement  to  " Marryat’s  Pottery  and  Porcelain.” 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Litolr  pabliaiieO,  ror&t  4*0.  orniraen'.At  cloth, 

Pile*  11.  US.. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

i FORTY-FIVE  VIEW-)  AND  PHNa 

ecjnUy-»r»c-»-i  M iiib1>u»,  PilvatA  Re..MBnea».  PiMon»se-Uoa8e«, 
Faiuibousei,  LriJc'g.  sod  OitUg  A ; with  the 
Actu..l  Colt  of  Each, 
and 

A pRAnrrcAL  trratt'E  on  HonsE-BrriLDiita. 

By  WILIIAW  WILKISaON.  Arclil*»fif,  Ox  ord. 

Oxlurdand  L'oiclou;  JAUKS  L’ARKBR&Cc. 

OPINION.-)  OF  THE  PRESS. 

LooViiig  at  the  volume  lu  all  Iti  excellence,  wa  are  disposed  to 
that  a ftei'tl>-man  will  meet  with  few  thit  furulih  lo  great  au 
mnt  nf  uteful  lururmatlOD.  ranglug  from  the  koowledga  needed 
the  errclloD  of  a liaudiome  uiauslon  to  that  recjnlred  for  the 
-e  which  he  w.nild  with  to  place  at  his  ga'e.  or  the  cottage  In 
oh  ho  wouhl  looota  bio  steward,  hi)  htlllff.  hU  farmer,  orhla 
ihmaii,” — A/anchetfer  Ouurduin,  Marrh  Hi.  1870. 

The  proper  cumbtna  lou  of  iLe  useful  aed  the  omaTnontal  has 
.em  brea  better  illustrated  than  by  this  biok,  aud  lisoutenti 
. It  Is  as  luierestliiR  nnd  agreeably  instructive  to  the  nn- 
lateri,  as  it  is  sallstaciory  to  those  who  cUlpn  to  be  amougtbe 
e-ic  in  such  m'ttera.  . . . We  feel  it  bith  a p'easure  and  a 
t to  expeoa.  nur  cuuimjndatlun  of  Mr.  WUkiuSQn's  book." — John 
1.  Aug-  27  1870. 

We  have  vecy  carafnllyoonned  over  the  plans  In  this  bsok  again 
Bgaiu,  aud  have  fev  r risen  with  renewed  satisfaction  from 
itiny,  struck  not  laps  by  the  great  variety  aud  ingenuity  of  the 
IS  it  coutaliiB  (forty-live  In  number)  tbau  by  tbelr  »xo  ll»t,t 
ingoiiieiit  ai'd  tbougutful  contrivance  and  care  for  eccuouiy,''— 

I Irith  Uw/ldcr,  Dee  1, 1570. 

Ht.  WiikiiisO'.'e  p’ans  are  good  specimens  of  cintrlvince  aud 
angemecit."— The  Field.  April  9, 1870. 

The  views  are  pteo.ded  by  a practical  trealUa  on  bonie-bu tiding, 
aaikab  o for  the  o'earnrss  and  fulness  of  iu  information,  which 
not  fall  to  prove  useCulto  those  who  propose  to  baUd."— 
ndanl.  April  JO,  1870. 

A valuable  f-ature  of  the  book  is  that  the  actual  c»t  of  the 
»rity  of  the  buildings  is  given. "—rAc  Dui'der,  Wsreh  2 i.  1-ro. 


MDRCaieON’E  BILUfilA. 

irtli  Edition,  with  Coloured  Map,  Plates,  and  Woodcuti,  8v0.  30J. 

ILURIA  : A History  of  the  Oldest  Rocks 

I iu  the  Britlrh  Ii-lis  and  oilier  Countries  ; wllh  Bketotaes  of  the 
gill  and  DUtilbuliou  of  Native  liold,  the  OensraL  Succession  of 
lloglcal  FuriDaMons  ami  CUaugrs  of  the  Karili'a  Surface. 

By  Sir  BODKhli  K 1.  UUkCQIdON,  Bitt.  F.K.8. 
Dliectur-General  of  tbe  Ueoluglcal  Suivey  of  the  British  Isles, 
PiBrldent  of  the  Roy.l  Geographical  Society,  fte. 
MurcblBOu’s'S'luria' hai  takeu  Its  place  among  standard  geo. 
leal  works  as  ibe  great  authorila'ive  text  book  for  the  Older 
liKiloi'S.  The  present  edlilo,  is  not  meri-ly  a trprlnt  With  a f.w 
endatioi'B  and  additions.  The  chauges  it  has  uudorgone  are  so 


I,  it  n 


cil  ei 


ipUte  revisioi:,  andmui^b  now  uialtsr  hai 

n audod.”-  Times. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-slreet. 


Short  y will  be  published,  

i NEW  PRAOTXCAL  WORK  for 

1.  BUILDING  SURVEYORS.  CONTR.\CrOB3,  and  BDILUEK3, 

I til  other  Trades  conuLCtad  with  Building. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for  1872, 

To  Subecribert,  price  4 '. 

A New  Series  of  PRA.CTI0AL  WORKS  will 

irsued  at  a email  price,  for  the  Arcbltocl,  Kugiaeer,  Surviyor 
Dtrac'or,  Builder,  Ao. 

)y  KA.  BPRIGQ,luB,G-.  Rub  ell-itrecl.Bedford-sqdare.Lmlon, 
Publi.bsr  of  ail  M.-sars.  A'chley  4 Cn.V  Copyrights. 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of 

CARPENI'IIY. 

By  THOMAS  TRKUOOLD. 

Revised  from  tbe  orlsiual  ecl’.lou,  aod  partly  re-written 
by  JOHN  TUoM.vd  UOKST. 

Loudon  : H.  \ F.  N.  SFON.  48,  Lliatlng  Cross. 


Fcap.  Folio,  Qj  ; half-bound,  (i‘. 

READIEST  (Tbe)  WAGES  RECKONER 

r\l  ever  iuvemted,  adapted  for  the  nss  of  Engineers,  Iron 
iiuJcrs,  Sbipbulideis,  aud  all  Priuolpals,  Cashiers,  Wagei  Clerks, 
r.  in  etmilar  establirhui'nt.. 

by  T.  WALTON,  Acconutaut. 

Tbe  wages  due  tu  dveLuudred  men  c.iu  be  readily  and  cor- 
rily  lead  off  { prrsuinlux  ihe  ui-Jirity  to  be  of  dllfireut  rates  aud 
-diSbrciit  timer),  and  luserled  upon  tbe  (lui, sheet  fur  payment 

Loudon  ; WILLlAikl  TEQG,  Pancrag-lans,  Cheapslde. 


\ GENTLEMAN,  edacated  for  the  profes- 

A iluu.  wlabes  tu  PURCHASE  a PAKTNEReHlP  with  ua 
couteujplatea  retiring  after  a 


r,BuX 


, Posi-utBce, 


ro  A R C H I T E 0 T S,  SURVEYORS, 

I ADCT10NEER8,  &c.  — SPECIF1C.AT10N3,  ESTIMATES, 
4VENTURIE.-,  tATALOGUKS,  aud  every  deeoriptlon  of  docu- 
etit,  neatly  aud  correctly  copied,  at  Ij  per  f^llo  of  sevouty-' 
jitls,  Plane  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced, 
ilarged,  on  r-uuuable  terini,  by  FRY  & SON,  Law  Sutloui 
Llhogiapliers,  aud  Ptlul.ers,  IJ  and  14,  South-square,  OrayVinn: 
N.B.  When  mute  tbau  lour  cupitu  require!),  a considerable 
reduction  allowed  if  litliogtapbed. 


A RCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S  CLERK. 

A WaNFED,  au  experienced  ILBRE,  who  thoroughly 
Uilcntands  the  piores.ton  iu  a I iu  brsnebei.— Anply,  by  letter 
ailog  qualidoatiuu,  ag  , salary  requiied,  aud  where  last  employed, 

I Z.  A.  care  uf  Mr.  KubeiU,  Advertising  Ageut,  19,  Cuangs-aUey, 
irohlil. 


Lj  Man.  betw<.eii  30  and  4‘l  years  of  age,  wb-i  prscdCHl 
ui.ds  uuiidiug  and  leiair..  tu  pe>iu  >i  entiy  TAKS  CtlAl 
i^TATe  in  tbe  c uiitiy.  Be  mmt  be  able  1 1 keep  aecou 
lake  puich.sFs  of  building  aud  >ther  malerUli  required  on  tbe 
lUie.  None  but  tbuse  bea  lug  fiiiil-iats  cbarsciers  fur  r<specta. 
llily  and  iutigiiiy  n«,d  apply.  Applio.inti  luust  sute  full  pat- 
oular.  iL«loiheir  prev  oue  e gagem.  uis,«u  i name  their  rtfeieea,  by 
met  only,  a oi.s.td  to  BAiLEY,  NORMAN,  & BROWN,  Laud 
geiits,  8.  Spclug-gaideuB  Loudon,  8, W, 


■nOROUGH  of  BOLTON.— WANTED,  in 

13  the  Borough  Btfv-yji’s  Office,  a IiRAUOHTSMAN  competent 
to  make  sn-vsys,  lak- levels,  Ac.  Salary  8l)L  per  annum.  Aupllca- 
tlODS,  wl'b  testImouiaU,  to  bn  ile1ivsr-d  at  Ihe  Office  of  the  uuder- 
elgued,  not  later  than  TUE8D.AY,  the  16-h  in.t. 

R.  G.  HINNHLL,  Town  Clerk. 
CorpiratloD  Office),  Bolton,  M .y  4 h.  1871. 

JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED.— Must  be  a 

gooi  writer,  »nd  quick  at  Qg-iree,  and  nodefsta'i'l  the  k-epiue 
of  pilioe  ms’.  One  who  has  held  a elin'Iar  ittuatioo  preferred. 
Honrs.  H.lf-paet  Ei<bt  ti  Six  oVlook.— Adlress, ' by  letter  only,  in 
nwu  hariilwrliiog  staling  references,  age.  salary  required,  Ac.  to 
J.81MP*nN  A SUN,  BmMeti.SH.  Baker-ireet,  W. 

PRESTON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEA.LTH. 

Jr  WANTED,  a DR  AUOHTS  JAN,  In  the  Borough  Surveyor’s 
Office.  Salary,  801.  per  annum.  Apiilica  Ions  aud  testimmUls 
(j'lpies  0 ily,  which  will  not  be  returned),  with  “pecliniQ  dr.aw.ngs, 
must  be  sent  to  me  on  or  befire  the  IS  n of  MAY  next. 

.TAB.  ARMYT&OB,  C.E.  Borough  Surveyor. 
Presten,  Arrll  27,  1871. 

PURVEYOR  WANTED. — The  West 

lo  Cowes  Local  Board  of  Umlih  reinlee  a 8URVdY")R.  Salary. 
rOJ.  a yea'-.  — A pp'icallons  aud  testimonials  lo  he  firw  irded  to  H.  J. 
DaMaNF,  r'oUuitor,  Cowes,  on  or  before  MOND.AY,  the  15ih  of 
MAY,  In-taiit. 

Cowts.  3td  Miy.  1871. 

WJ AN  lED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

V V rei-pe-taWe  Y.  UFH,  with  some  previous  iraloiug,  who  can 
draw  neatly,  write  a g'ood  ba-id,  and  make  himself  useful.  A small 
salary  giveo.— Ao.lrHsii,  hy  alter  nniv.  ‘■tat  uu  ag«  and  references,  Ac. 
to  H I'AWHON,  Esq.  IS,  FInahury-pIace  south,  E.C. 

YXT^ ANTED,  by  a Builder,  in  a country 

V V town,  in  Keut.  au  aelive,  lute  tigent  Young  Man,  as  CLERK 
"•nd  TIMhlCKeKK.  — F.irwarJ  ipeeimeu  of  peumsushlp,  and  wa^et 
rf.imred.  to  671.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a FOR«MA.N  for  BRICK, 

YV  TILB.  and  POTTERY  WORKS.  Must  thoroughly  under- 
stand gUzing,  burultu,  and  every  oiher  branch  of  the  business. 
Highest  TefereuciS  required, -Addrex,  f.  Q.  erre  of  Tauuer, 
Br.i'ber*.  Bris'ol, 

WANTED,  a good  CAUPENTER  and 

» V JOINER.  Must  be  naeful  at  j ibl-lng.  opbot-t-m’s  work,  ami 
blinds.  Bend  all  particulars  aud  lelu  ouoei  to  No.  555,  Ollicu  of  " Tbe 
Builder'' 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in 

fV  an  Architect'*  Office.  He  must  write  a good  hau) , and  be 

able  to  trace  well.  - Apply,  stating  age  end  rafereuces,  to  A . B.  care 
of  Hausekeeper,  20,  Covkspur-slreet,  Fail-mill. 

WJ  ANTED,  a thoroughly  efficient 

V Y GENERAL  FORE.MAN  (Caip-  n'er  aud  Joiner  by  trade),  for 
aCuuntry  Job.  KeferenceB  to  last  employer.  Wages  requited,  ega, 
Ac,  to  No.  534,  Offlie  of  " Tbo  Bullde  ." 

TO  BRlCEMAKGhS. 

\X7  ANTED,  a Man  accustomed  to  a Yard 

Y V where  tbe  Brick*  are  Saud  block  Moulded  and  Burut  In  Open 
Kllu“,  as  in  Si  flolk.  Also  TWO  good  MOUl.DSRS.— Apply  by  'etler, 
stating  where  last  employed,  to  t).  slMPiON,  241,  Tut  eubaui  court- 
road.  W. 

■YTT ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

YV  reepectable  YOUrU,  “ho  w,ii«i  a good  hand,  aud  will 
have  oouetant  oppuitaait-.es  .if  s-.u  lying  me  profession. — .Aldr6*s, 
by  letter  ouly,  to  H.  B.  at  J.  N.  Ula.ke's  AJvcrtlsiug  Agency,  175, 
Uitaiid,  W.C. 

wanted,  a WORKING  SHOP-FORE- 

YV  MAN  of  JOINERB.  To  au  ene’getic  and  pushing  m*n  this 
wuuld  be  a petmineucy.  Stste  age  aud  wagei  required.— Address, 
W.  WUH'E,  Builder  aud  Cuutracior,  A'lergavenny. 

TO  AKCHlTHCra'  ASalSrANfS. 

TiTT’ ANTED,  an  experienced  and  expeditious 

YV  DRACO  UlSMAN,  for  compeiltl  .n  w..i  k,  Woilupln  per- 
spective, col'Uriug,  and  at  thorough  kniwiedge  uf  iron  roofs  and 
buildings  — Address,  slating  term*.  tlW,  utfios  of  ’•  The  Bui'der." 

TO  BU1LDER8.  Ac. 

wanted,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y TIME  and  STORE  KEEPER,  or  as  Yard  Foreman.— Address, 
ALPHA.  3iU.  I-kulBld-port-road,  Birmlnsham. 

wanted,  a SliUATION,  as  OlERK 

Y Y and  BOOKKEEPER,  or  to  Take  the  Management  of  a small 
Builder’s  Pirunse*.  T boruughly  couveissaC.  Has  Ussu  iu  business  . 
Address,  6(55.  Office  of  ''Tlie  Bull  ler." 

TO  MASIBR  PLUMB'iBS,  BUILDER!.  Ac. 

YIT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a fclTUA- 

YV  OION.  or  JOB.  as  thorough  good  PLUMBER.  Woild  nut 
Objrtt  to  fill  up  lime  with  other  Urumurt,  for  a oouaUncy.— Addro-S, 
PlCMBBK.  23.  Earl-street.  E Igware-road.  W. 

WJ  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has 

YV  just  finished  « large  public  j -b,  au  appoliiiineut  as  CLERK 
of  WORKS.  General  Futemaii.  or  Feromau  of  a Job.  Thoroughly 

the  supi-ivision  uf  large  bodies  of  meu.  Ageu  A total  ahstaluer, 

Tne  best  of  lefnreuce  and  teatimouials. — Audies*,  J.  K K.  11, 
UoudUll-lerraBe,  PIumiLSad,  Keut. 

TO  ARCHlTEOrS  AND  OIHERS. 

wanted,  by  a good  DRa.UGaTSMA.N, 

fV  a RE-ENQAORMENl'.— Adlress,  W.  care  of  Mi.  Gardner,  9, 
Canou-atreec.  Isiiugiou,  N. 

lIirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

Y Y AU  oxpeiiewed  CLERK  of  WORK-).  Good  refe  recess  from 
aal  emi'luier.— H.  cAe  of  Housekeeper,  IS,  Fi:b-si reel- hill,  R.C. 

TO  ARCHIVECia  AND  OlilBRS. 

AAT'ANTEl),  by  the  Ailvertiser,  a RE- 

VY  ENQAOEMENF  (-empaiary  or  oth-rwlie)  as  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT.  Fair  dr.ughlsman  aud  cul . Uriel,  good  writer,— 
Address,  B.  SI,  lied  Qili-sirtel,  Regeul'a  Paik,  N.iv. 


TO  GENERAL  SIGN  AND  FASCIA  WRITERS. 

AAT'ANTED,  by  a practical  WRITER,  an 

VV  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  the  Trade.  Also  an  IMPRuVKR 
or  APPRENTICE.— Apply,  by  letter,  flrst  instance,  Mr.  HERdKRT, 


"VX/" ANTED,  by  a Clerk  at  the  West  End, 

YV  an  ASSISTANT  CLERK.  Mml  be  up  In  prime-cost 


. per  week.— Address,  No.  509,  Of&oe  of  “ The 


XIT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  36,  a 

VV  Constant  SITUATION  SS  PAPERHANQER.  DECORATOR, 
audPAINTER.  Willing  to  uiakehimselfusetal.  Good  rerereni-e*  as  to 
sbUlty  if  reauired.— Address,  H.  W.  17,  Clareudon-square,  Somers- 
■ .wo.  St.  Pancras. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a^  first-class  STAIRCASE 

HAND  and  Handrail  Worker,  a JO  by  the  Piece  o other- 
wi.e.  Terjns  moderate.  Town  or  country.— Ai.dcess,  P.41,  Arte- 


TO  TIMBER  AND  MAHOGANY  MERCBAN1B,  BUILDERS. 
CONTRAClORS,  4o. 

XXT’ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  of  good 

Y V address  and  first-rate  businisa  aliilltles  (one  that  knows  hlj 
buslnes-),  a RE-ENGAQaMKN  r,  as  FOREMAN  and  ^ALEpMaN,  or 
as  Time  or  Store  K-rper.  Btilctly  sober,  trustworthy,  and  not  afraid 
of  Work.  No  objection  to  traveL — Address,  INSTaNTEB,  12, 
Andover-terrace,  Hornsey-road,  N. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

XXT'ANTeD,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  by  a 

\V  practical  PLUM3EB  and  HOT-WATER  WORKER.  Con- 
' - 3t  ot'Jeeled  to. — Addreas,  duOFIS,  24, 


TO  AKCHlTECtS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

XSTANTED,  by  a firdt-class  ASSISTANT, 

YV  an  ENGAGhMENT.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in 
all  branches  ot  the  profes-luD.  and  Is  Well  up  in  peupcoltva  and 
rtlstlo  colouring.  Will  render  occMloual  assislauce. — AddrorS,  J.  J. 
),  Upper  Keuulugton-biue.  B.E 


w 


TO  PAINTERS.  DECORATdlti.  Ac. 

ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WANAGERor  FOREMAN.  Aged  4-2.  Twenty-six  year,’ expert- 

value  work,  uud  keep  bo  "In  — Teim*,  Ac.  apply  A.  B. 
Murray-street,  New  Nurtb-road,  Uliugtuu,  Luudou,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a 

eirUAlTON  ai  WRITER.  ORaINER,  Ac.  No  chjectioa 
to  fill  up  his  tune  at  painting  or  gUxliig,  aud  make  bimmlf  gene- 
rally uselul.— Adiresl.  A.  B.  274,  New  ICeut-rO .d,  RE- 


lO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

a general  Haiid  in  tbe  Oinluliig.  PUntiiig,  and  Pater- 
banging  braiiobe*.  EMPLOYMENT,  a-i  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or 

Could  mmiage  a branch  shop.  — Address,  A.  U.  Ptst-offic?, 


Wanted,  by  a good  draughtsman, 

who  has  had  cuusiderable  expeiience  In  the  profossluu,  aud 
has  been  in  practice  for  himielf  two  yeare,  tu  devote  bii  upare  Time 
In  ASblaTlNG  another  Architect.- AJuross,  S15,  OUlcc  of  ’’The 


TO  ARCHIl'ECr.8. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  for  two  or 

three  days  a week,  by  a go  il  GENERAL  ASSIUTANl'.  Con 
survey,  prepare  w .rkiug  and  dela'l  drawing*,  specifioalions,  Sj.— 
Address,  X Y.  Z,  23,  E*sex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

\'\7' ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

YV  permaueutaiTUAFION.as  PAFERHANlER  and  DEOO- 


W anted,  a SITUATION  as 

BUILDEB’d  FOREMAN  or  ULBUK  of  WORK-).  Ihoioughly 
ptAclIcal  iu  eilLer.  Aged  37.-Add.eas,  N.  L.  W.  Offi.-a  of  " lire 
Builder."  


WANTED,  a BE-ENGAGEMENT  a* 

tLGllK  of  WORKS,  OENRUAL  FOREMAN',  or  Uoarge  of  a 
Job  bvau  euerg-tic  pra-tual  Man.  llos  a ihorougU  kuowlodge  ot 
evoiy  biuucliof  Hu-  bulling  trade,  and  ot  the  u.lure  and  quslay  of 
all  Imlldiug  mateil.b.  Mon  had  the  euHte  ebutge  of  Urge  j ibs  and 
nubile  wo  k-  the  Uii  twenty-live  years.  Uuexop.luu  ible  refoieucej 
I ..i.....  « «r  w ..-reof  Mr.  Rulfe,  17,  Bt.Johns 


TO  BUILD  iR3.  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  an  active  Man,  past 

middle  age,  and  accustomed  to  otQoe  work,  a SlFUAlION 

as  CLERK,  aud  tu  muko  bim«eir  geuerully  usetuU  Good  relereuces. 

Addrets.  B.  A.  95,  Priuco's-rual,  Lainoe-.h,  8. 


WANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  an  ENGAGE- 

M2NT  as  QBNERAL  FOREMAN.  Capable  of  taking  charge 
of  laige  j.jbs.  Has  a Ihoiougb  kuowludgeot  plan*,  and  every  oianun 
of  the  building  tr.uie.  la  auie  to  nuke  uut  tendofa  fur  auy  ainmnt 
of  wuik.  Tuwu  or  country.  Good  refereoce*  will  be  given,— 
Address.  J.  W.  Poat-offlee,  South  Norwood,  S-S. 


TO  ARCUUKCrd  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEM.EST,  as 

CLkKK  ut  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FJRKMAN.  Good 
rcfoieuces.— Addre  s,  511,  oiHoe  of  " I'Ue  1)  illJer.” 


\XrANTKD,  by  an  energetic  Young  Man,  a 

YV  SITUATION  08  SHuP  FOREMAN  ot  JOINERS.  Six  yean 


WANTED,  by  an  AECHITEOT’S 

ASaisTANF,  au  E.NOAOBMEST.  Competent  for  design 
an-J  Pami-ectlve,  Goiuii  and  Ita'lan.  References  and  ipeclmeus. 
T.rms,  li  guinea  Weekly.— aUdreS-,  L.  V.  16),  New  Norto-roul,  N. 


TO  ARCUirEfltS.  BOILOER8.  Ac. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 

YV  lary  ot  otherwise,  by  a first-class  E-iriMATISU  and 
QUANFIFY  CLERK.  Hooa  pr.MJtioal  draughisinau,  aud  wed  up  In 
biilldora'  •oCiiUuts.  Twenty-two  ye.ro’  oxperiouoa  ; seven  years 
with  last  employer.— Audicas,  R.  E.  30J,  GrayVinu-road. 


TO  BUILDER^  FUUVfiYOBS,  AND  OlHERd. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

BUILDKK’d  ULBttK.  I*  well  acquuu'ed  with  rue-aail^ 
work,  eetlmatiiig.  q .antlilrS,  and  aojouuU.  Firit-clai*  tefeiou-o  . 
AdUceos,  F.  F.  171,  BUckf.iais-road,  S E.  _ 


Wanted,  as  clerk  of 

MANAGING  FOREMAN,  or  on  a teveu- 

8H0P  FOREMAN  ot  JolNEKSihas  Held  a«at>uve  lo  ^ „r,uiiiaal 
t eu  years),  au  RNOAOKMEN  r.  Highest 
joluer'a  diaoghtainiii  aud  “‘'“ihii“*c  rr 
Address,  M.  N.  Ill,  Campdeu-atraet,  Keaslogtou, 
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T0  8DHTEY0R3  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  with  a 

SURVEYOR,  or  as  JUNIOR  ESTIMATING  CLERK  to  a 
Builder,  by  a ccmpeiect  Mao.  Aged  30.  Haa  bean  engaged  In  aome 
ot  the  principal  ofticaa.  end  bat  a tborough  Rnowlodge  of  Ihe 
butlneta  FuatKiUts  reference.  - Addrett,  52'J.  Office  of  " The 
Builder."  


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  who  hn»  a good  knowledge  of 
plant.  tpeclOeatlont.  and  account!.  Uted  to  all  Kind*  of  Dtllngt, 

lepalre,  and  general  altera'ioui.  and  oapihle  of  dUeotiag  the  tame. 

Addrers,  M P.  W.  na.  Kenolngtoii-road,  8. 


VA/'ANTED,  a BE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V YARD  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  R-ference 
- ' • by  trade.— Addcete,  B.  J.  h"! 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AN]5  SURVEYORS. 

VirANTED,  by  the  AdvertUer,  a BE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  In  a London  Office.  Age  27.  Terme 
moderate.— Adarert,  DKaUGHTSUaN,  care  of  Mr.  Taylor.  5,  Pott- 
land-place  Notch.  Lower  Clapton. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


‘YXT’ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

y V TION  at  YARD  or  CHALE-LINB  FOREMAN,  or  to  woik 


any  kind  or  machinery,  m-ke  all  cutien,  sharpen 
repairs.  Four  years  in  lUt  altuaUou. — Addresa, 
Btrret,  Rrgeut’t  Perk.  N.W. 


"117 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

y V a RE-FNOAGKMENT.  si  CLERK  of  WORKS  orOENER.AL 
FOREMAN,  lownorcuuntry.  H«»  h .d  mmy  yeait’ experleuce  on 
CLrit-clatt  workt.  and  It  fully  qoaUSed  ts  tuperintend  the  erection 
of  any  exteutlve  worke.- Addriu,  S12,  Office  of  " Tns  BallJsr." 


No.  103,  8 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c, 

TED,  by  a PLUMBER,  a JOB, 

!Work  or  otherwise.  Good  reference!.— Addrett,  RAY, 


tuftrd  rt 


TO  PLUMBBRS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

*117  ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  and 

yV  OASFITTBR.  a ConiUin  BITUaTION.  Understandt  all 
klndt  of  Iron  pipe-work,  bath  and  well  work,  aud  would  not  ohj-ct 
to  fill  np  time  In  painting.  Piecewoik  taken  — Addrett,  K.  F.  No.  2. 
Shard's. road,  tire’  ug-houta  laiie,  Peckhtm.  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

thoroughly  practical 

i'BITO'aTION  at  FOREMAN.  Either  Town  or 
ouutry.  Flrtt-ulaia  references.- Addrett,  E,  H.  1U4,  Upper  Kennlng- 
' me,  Lamieth,  S.E. 


iu  Dujjjjjn 

WANTED,  by 

VV  MASON,  a 8ITOAT1 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  DFCOEATOR^. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  or  to  Take  the  entire  Manage- 
ment of  a Butin. >!,  Strict  IbUg'lty,  puuctual  l alilte,  with  long 
practice  In  the  biulneat,  aud  undisputed  refer^ncea.  Hat  a good 
iracllcal  knowledge  of  graining  and  gildiug.-AdCtett,  472, Office  of 


TO  BUILDEFS  AND  ARCHItECTS, 

TED,  by  a BUILDER’S  FOREMAN, 


at  expei'ence,  a KE-ENOAGEMENT.  as  CLERK 
WORKS,  or  GKNEtiAL  FOREMAN,  er  on  a Qentli 


excellent  Uttim-  uUla  froi 
^I'leoch  fluently,  and  bat  no  objection 
* C.  J.  A,  142,  Llvetpcol-rosd,  Itllngton,  N. 


*117  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  practicil 

VV  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  TIME  or  STORK  KKEPhK.  Correct 
mesauter  of  all  klndt  of  work, good  tcconutaut,  qutCK  at  figures, 
Ac.  (rivllticg  to  make  hilntelf  uteruij.  Stda  y mudertie,  or  Builuera' 
>C  SJ.  per  hour,— Addnua.  J.  L 21,  biepbeu't- 


et,  Tottr 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Man,  as  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  fill  np  bit  “ 

painting. —Addrett.  A.  K.  117.  Btauifotd  etreet,  BlaiKrrltr>. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a lirst-rate  experienced 

Atcbitectural  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE. ENGAGE  nENT. 
Ciuipetent  In  working,  deiail,  competition,  and.pertpecUTe  Uraw- 
jngr.  Well  up  In  con.uuctloii,  and  the  prac'lcal  part  of  bnlldiug 
and  aicblteclnre.-AddieM,  DBAUOUToMAN,  Fo.t-ofBr.-e,  Great 
Marlow. 


TO  CIVIL  ENUINBERS,  BURVEVORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  18),  an 

ENGAGEMENT  In'an  Engii  eer"!  or  hurvey  I’a  O'" 
can  euryey,  level,  draw  plana,  and  asaltt  generally,— Addr 
Poal-offioe,  Wuburu,  Beat. 


TO  ARCHITECra,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a ihorougbly  practical  Man, 

a RE-UNGAOEMENTIaa  CLERK  ot  WORKS  or  Geotral 
Aaslatant  Hat  auperiuiended  tbe  erection  of  .several  important 
public  aud  private  buUoinge.  It  a neat  and  rapid  draughitmau. 
Well  up  in  Working, detail,  and  flulabed  drawlug*.  Age  34.  Pirel- 
data  teleiencet  and  tettlmoulaU- Addrett,  A.  B.  SU,  Feacrok  .treei. 


TO  LONDON  ARCHITKCTS. 


\17 ANTED,  a KE-EN  GAGE  M ENT,  by  an 

y Y ' experience]  ASSISTANT,  Working  and  fiuUoed  drawings, 


TO  ARCHITECrS. 


*117 ANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

YV  a BE-BNQAQbMENT  In  an  Aicbiteci’a  Office.  Good  teall- 


I,  Ac.  api’ly  to  A.  J.  Urrtfon 


WTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 
VY OAORHSNr.  at  GENERAL  ASSISTANl', in  the  Office  of 


TO  COUNTRY  BUILDERS  AND  CONTEACTORS. 


'\‘\7‘ ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  used  to  City 

VV  Officedntles,  a PERMANBNT  ENJAOEMENT  aiCLERK 


. TIMEKEEPER.  Would  be  willing  to  lake  a smtll  aalary  a- 
Capiul  rere«nees.‘— Addr»»6,  tutlog  parti-nUrs.  to  RBTBAO. 
Myrtle-vUlai,  Alexandra-road.  Spring-grove,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


rcbItech-C.  B.  R.  12.  FLn.uuryplaca  Sou 


10  BUILDEKS,  Ac. 


wanted,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  by  a 

V V practical  perse  verb  g BUILDER’S  FORBM*N  of  WORKS,  or 


JOINER’S,  wni  not  object  to  working  foretu 
work  by  contract  of  the  boilder.  Couuli;  not  objected  ti 
lelertuces  to  builders  aud  aichiiectt.— Addrett,  462.  Office 


Wanted, 

T T September.  I 


TO  ARCBITHCra. 


VV^ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  g 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS.  Good  references.-  o 
Addiess,  THOMAS  COX,  High-street,  Bldfocd,  neir  Alcetter. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

VIT ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  FOREMAN  of 'PAINTEBa  Can  do  graining  and  writln g 

If  required.  Good  refareBCe.  Ag»d  89.  — Addreai,  B.  YOUNG, 
cire  of  ‘T,  B.  Young,  Builder,  Cleveland-street,  Hile-end-road 
Loudon.  > 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  BITUATION  as  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTEB.  Well  up  In 
bath  and  closet  work.  C»n  do  hot-water  work.— Apply,  P,  B.  21, 
Outrsm-street,  Caledoulan-road. 

TO  GAbFirrERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

VIT ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GAS-  , 

VV  FITTER.  BBLLSANGER.  and  GENERAL  FITTER. — 
Addrett,  W,  M.  21.  Richmond  grove,  Bsrutbuty,  Itlingtao.N. 

TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS,  GASFITTBRS,  Ac. 

\X7  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  at  OASFITTER,  WHITESMITH,  BELL- 

BANGER,  Ac.  Haa  been  need  to  a gener.l  shop,  where  a small 
l.tha  but  been  tn  nse.— Addrett,  C.  STRONG,  Wottern-foad,  St.  « 
Anbe'i,  Lewei, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION.  Under- 

VV  itands  surveying  and  laying  out  building  gronnd.  Can 
drsign  and  mensure  bulidlugii.  TettlmouUli  given  if  required, 
require  I.  Aged  21-  Pnlary,  2'Js.  per  week.— Addrate,  Q.  N.  3,  Vic- 
t>ria-terraee.  Uariington. 

TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

V/tT-A-NTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  who 

V V haa  served  his  articles  with  a Lind  A ent  and  Purveyor,  in 
Cherhire,  an  APPdlNTMkNT,  as  ASSIST  ANT,  in  the  Office  of  a 
Land  Agent,  Ac.  The  highest  references  cm  be  given. — Addresa, 

L B.  J.  Post-oiflee,  f-eamlugion. 

TXr ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

VV  GAGEMENT.  at  CLERK,  in  a BUILDER'S.  CONTRACTOR’S, 
or  BDRVBVOK’8  OFFICtf.  Has  a thorongh  knowledge  of  ths  usual 
Tontine,  book-keeijlng,  prime-cost,  mukiug  out  aciounle  of  all  klods, 
preiariiig  bit  It  of  quantl'in  from  dimeuiiont ; U a fair  draughts- 
man, and  an  expert  calculator.  Good  references.  Aged  29.— Addrate, 
ALPHA,  2.3.  Tavietook-ptaco.  Burton  Crescent.  W.O. 

^PHE  Advertiser  seeks  a RE-ENGAGE- 

1 MENT  at  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Acenitemed  to  mschineiy. 

Good  refecencea.— Address,  T 92,  «vUtemberg-ttc«ec,  Clapbam,  S.tV. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^HE  Son  of  a retired  London  Builder  is 

X auxioQS  to  meet  with  a SITUATION  of  confidence  and  trust 

St  AESISl'ANror  MANAGER.  It  a good  drsuib  smm  and  colourlat. 
Ba'nrr  muderale.  Aged  S6,— Address,  DANZIC.  Uffiia  of  "Ths 

Bu. Icier." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  PLUMBRRA 

T^HE  Advertiser,  a respectable  Man,  wishes  ^ 

J to  meet  with  a JOB  or  CONSTANCY.  It  a thoroughly  good 

PLUMBER  In  all  Its  brauchet.  capable  of  fit'lugnplron  but-water 
pipei,  or  gas.  If  required,  or  conid  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a 
Builder',  firm.  Tl.e  higheil  trf'r.ncet  can  he  given.  If  requireL— 
Addrett  to  C.  M.  No.  11.  Upper  Dor.et-ttreet,  B yaustouB-iquaie,  o 
M.r)l«boue,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECra. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  H»*  had  five  y.ara’ rxpjrlenc'.  It 
a neat  diau-httmau,  well  up  In  penpa-itlve.  derails,  working  draw- 
iogv,  Ac.  and  tbe  uaual  offi.e  routine.— Address,  514,  Office  of  " Tbe 
Builder." 

TO  ENalNEBRS,  BUILDERS.  PAVIORS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

FOOTWAY  andCARRlAGEVYAYWORK, 

_IJ  STONE  DRBSSING,  4c,  (Labour  only)  EXKCUTUD  on  tbe 
ehorte-t  notice,  aud  at  reasonab  e pricei.  UoFXcepilouable  teiti- 
moulxls  cau  be  given.— W.  PRATT,  2.  Harcoun-tUeel,  St.  Maryle- 
bone.  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TT'VENING  EMPLOYiVLENt’  WANTED 

Pi  by  the  Advertlter,  who  It  conipeleut  to  prepare  working  a-d 
oet.il  drawing!,  to  assUt  In  quauiitle.,  4o.  Terms  moderate.— 
Addte  e,  B.  78,  Seymour-street,  uu.ton-tquare,  N.W. 

10  BUILDERS  AND  CuNTRACTORS. 

i^LERK.— WANTED,  by  a highly-re- 

ipec'sb'e  Young  Man.  aged  29, a RB-ENOAGSMENl'.  Beveral 
year.’ experience  In  builders'tiil  c«ut>act>ra’  offices, and  on  exteutlve 
jobs.  Tuwn  or  countcy.  UndenUble  referencet  aud  teouriiy,— 
Address,  514,  Office  of  " 'The  Builder.' 

pLERK  of  WORKS,  &c.— An  Architect, 

\_y  wbi-iie  beal'h  fo'bidi  sedeutary  office  work,  witbet  for  OUT 
DUOR  EMPLOYMSNTai  Director  lo  imporUot  Work.,  otSurveyor 
toaUtge  lauded  Proprietor.  M*uy  yeart’  expeiieuce  in  va'lout 
pails  of  thecount'y.- Addrett,  ARCHlTECr.care  of  Mr.Newuhaui, 
No.  91,  Lamb's  CouduU-ttreet,  W.C. 

TO  STONEMASONS. 

A YOUTH,  aged  17,  been  at  the  trade  two 

Xi.  year!,  wishes  for  an  BNOAOEMENT  for  three  years  as  an 
IMFBOVtR.— Addrees.T.  BKuLT,  Brimpton.  Botka. 

TO  ARC'HITSlTS. 

A FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

DrSIONRB.  and  expeditions  general  ASSISTANT,  la  now 
tilSENOAGEU.  Expeiivuced  lo  competiltun  wcrk.aud  thoroughly 
c(ualified  lu  the  v.rt.d  duties  of  the  profession.— Addret',  ARCill* 
I'RCT,  58,  SuuLy-streat.  Ecclestou-squace,  8.  W. 

AS  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or 

Ax  MANAGER,  la  the  PAINTING  and  DECORATING  D.part- 
m.ut.— The  Advettirec  (a  flrsl  clatt  Wi  iter.  Graiuer,  Detigner,  Ac  ) 
iletliea  an  KNUAuEMEM'.  Coutideraole  experience  in  tbe  tole 
uianagrment  or  work,  or  fully  qualified  to  conduct  a branch 
bnxiue.a— hxceileut  tetilmonUU  aud  lelereecea. — Addieat,  W,  Poet- 
office,  Broadway,  Hamiiiet-uitib. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a first-class  HOUSE- 

Ax  PAINTEB,  withes  for  a SITUATION.  Can  gild,  ani^ron 

moderate,  for  a permanency.  Seierencet  if  required.— Apply, 

J.  T.  W.  31,  Dalby-tcreet,  Prince  of  Waiet-roid,  KBuHsh-lown,  N.W. 

w 


ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  SASHES, 

FRAMES.  ai'AlRS  or  J,.INER'a  WORK.  Labour  only 
FHUP  FuRFMAN  of  JulNERS.  Ouod  re.timouUli  auu 
Qcea.  Or  at  LEADING  M.^N  on  a Oentleman’t  Eetate  Work*. 

— Addietr,  R.  R.  No.  216,  I'uitobelliMoad,  Notting- 


hlU,  London,  W, 


A 


PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUOUrSMAN  reqiilrea  a RB-ENGAGaUERT.  , 
to  c mpetitlon  work,  Ac,  Church  work  preferred.- Addrett, 
EDWARDS,  Post-office,  High-itreet,  Feckbain. 


TO  STONEWARE  POTTERY  PROPRIETORS,  Ac. 

BURNER  is  in  want  of  a SITUATION, 

, Can  set.  Thoroughly  underttandt  the  mixing  of  cUya  and 
>,  and  it  a very  handy  Man.  Aged  S3.— Addresa,  J.  H.  Office 


PRACTICAL  PLUMBER,  or  THREE- 

BRANCH  HAND,  requires  EMPLOYMENT.  Good  refer- 
Addreea,  G.  Z 1a,  Grange-road,  Camdep-town,  N.W. 


TO  ESTATE  OWNERS. 

^ STEADY,  persevering  WANTS  an 


ENGAQEMENT'as  FOREMAN  of  WORKS, 
d thoroughly  undentanda  every  branch  in 
'onld  not  ohjert  to  take  tbe  lab  -U''  only  for  h 
n.  Respectable  references  will  be  given. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

CLERK,  ot  CLERK  and  TIME- 

KEEPER.  Thorough  acqnaintauee  with  book  keeping  by 
gie  and  dunble  entry,  keeping  orime  cost  of  works,  corrsipond- 
IB,  Ac.  Six  yeart'flrtt^loMcharaeter  from  latt  employe'.  Aged  30. 
ary  moderate,— Addrett,  K.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Foaler,  Newaagent, 


TO  MASTER  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 

L Hat  a practical  knowledge  of  tbe  b illdlng  trade  generally, 
best  monumental  work.  Good  career,  wool  or  etooe.  Neat 
)r  cutter.  Flrst-r.tte  references.  Town  or  country.- AdJtesi,  54J, 
:e  of  '■  The  Bni'der." 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 


A N efficient  ACCOUNTANT,  possessing  a 

iA-  ti  - 


thoroughly  practical  acquaintance  with 
luiiaer'e  Office,  dteirea  a BB-ENGAOBMBNr.  Refer 
loniali  from  firme  of  high  atanding.  — Addrett,  657, 


routine  of  i 

nd  test!. 

of  '■  The 


TO  ARCHITECrs.  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  extensive  and  varied 

t\-  experience,  U detiront  ot  obttiulng  a permanent  petition  at 
ONPIDENTIAL  itANAGKR,  where  energy  and  abldty  will  be  le- 
ulred  end  appreciated.  Arch  lecture  (church  and  domettiu),<iuaa- 
llet,  land  surveying,  use  uf  theodolite.  Ac,  — Addrett,  111,  Offlre  of 
The  Builder. ’• 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac, 

GOOD  PERSPECTiVEand GENERAL 

DRAUOHT3.MAN  des’rea  BMPLOYMENr.  Ctu  detiga. 
underttandt  Gothic.  Terms  moderate. — Addre.i,  WAL3INQ- 
Strand  Newtroomt.  352,  Strand.  W.C. 


A 


N efficient  ESTIMATING  and 

MEASURING  CLERK,  of  considerable  practical  exoerleeoe, 
versed  in  tbe  dnliet  of  a Builder's  and  C'j’rtractjr'ti  Office, 
ieg  out  acciUQli,  Ac.  requiret  a RE-BNGAUEMBNt.  First 
references  and  testlm-)nlalt.  — AdInaas,,W.  S.  c — 
andrlugham-road,  DsUton. 


re  ot  Mrs.  Leei 


A 


TO  CABINET  MANUFACTURBES  AND  BUILDERS. 

GOOD  practical  CABINET  FOrtEMAN 

wl.bes  a KE-BNOAGEMBNI  In  a firm  where  firtlcliia 
a manufacture  i.  Working  drawlngt  given.  Uuexceptlouable 
cea.  Free  to  enter  upon  ImmedUcs  tervicei. — AdUieit,  T.  W. 


A 


TO  ARCHIIBCrS. 

GENTLEMAN,  of  seventeen  years’  ex- 


SITOATIONaa  MANOIXO  CLBKtf, 
ar'uld  not  ba°oi'jected  to.— Addreri,  S.  B.  54,  Laurel-grc^e, 


j>  Prepare  Drawtugs.  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SOEViIYORS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, of  t' 


Qly  year.'  experience,  reqnlret  a EE-BNQAGS. 
• KNT.  Five  year.- relerence.  Moderate  talary.-Addreat,  f.  ’ - 
: Mr.  Rippln.  18,  8ydney-atre«t,  Litchurch,  Darby. 


A MASON,  with  good  references,  is  just 

finltblng  a aub-contract,  and  it  now  open  to  accept  any  alad  i 
ilAflONRY  In  any  pert  of  the  country.— Addrett,  W.  M,  45,  Bell 
d Anchor  CoiUget,  Victoria  Docki.K. 


A 


TO  ARCHImCrj. 

PRACTICAL  CLBRK  of  WORKS  is 

OPEN  lo  an  PNOAOEMENT.  Five  yean  with  la. t •nployar.  • 
tt,  F.  a.  8.  31,  Rjohetter-squira,  C.md-u-rutd,  N.W. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a SITUA  i 


A' 

T ON  as  IMPROVER  to  Flumbing  and  Ga  fit',  ng.— A reas. 
0.  8.  I.  12,  Bouver  e--tree..  Pad  Ington  W. 


A GOOD  GENERAL  MECHANIC,: 

J\.  JOINER.  PATTERN-MAKER,  rURNSR,  or  to  work  Wood- 
cutilng  Machinery,  WANTS  UootUnt  BMPLOVMRNT.  Capable  of 
taking  charge.  Good  icholsr.  Highest  references. — Address,  H.  61.  i 
Roblu  Hood  lane,  PopUr,  K. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ASSISTANT,  aged  28^ 

will  shortly  be  dieeugsged.  Is  a good  designer,  aud  well  a; 
lunatmction  and  qU'Utiilet.  A tbOT.ughly  effiiient  leve  ter  and: 
reyor,  very  superior  and  artistic  draugbumtu  aud  colourist,  and 
flrst-rate  writer.  Has  had  cintlJerable  oxpirience  in  leslgning  and 
luperUitendlug  railway,  drainage,  aud  sewage  workt.  eipo'aliy  the 
alter.  No  objecUen  to  proceed  abroad.  His  already  fulfilled  a 
jimllar  engsE.ment.  Kiret-claaa  referencet  at  to  ability,  Ac.—; 
Address,  HEXaGONY,  General  Fott-offioe,  Leeds. 


A MANCHESTER  DRAUGHTSMAN 

XX  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  (Architectural)  dotlret  a BEl 
ENGAGEMENT,  rptcim.iu  aud  reforeuce a— J.  LEEMING,  49, 
Church-street,  Halifax. 


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  is  open  to  a RE- 

Aa.  ENGAGEMENT  at  a moderate  salary.  Can  be  well  recotnr 
lueuded.— Address,  J.  10,  Queeu’i-road  West.  Uheltes. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

At  H U Fv  U 0 G H L Y practical  Man  (a 

Jo  ner  by  Cnde)  i«  in  want  of  a ttE-BNOAOEMI-NT.  either 
a«  CHOP  or  GENERAL  FUBEMAN,  or  as  Clerk  of  the  Works.  Uuex- 
cepiiuuable  referencet.  Would  not  object  to  the  country. — Address, 
H.  H.  H.  64,  Great  Peroytlteet,  W.C. 


► OLONCEAU  and  SEYSSEl 

ASPHALT  B. 


BBTABLIBHKD 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving 
eapeclaUy  in  placet  subject  to  dam. 
now  extensively  used  for  p.tvlng  Stables  (at  ibown  above),  i. 
of  j Mnts  preventing  the  genemtlon  of  ammouia.  Fur  Erii 
Pricee,  Ac.  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKINOI'ON.  15,  Fish- 
London,  E.C.  Country  Boildert  taopllad  with  Anphalle  I 
covering  Footings,  Barn-fioon  Ac.  with  uiitcoctloas  to  la; 


every  descriptioall 


0 


LD  BRICKS  ! OLD  BRICKS ! OLI 
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Further  Evidence  on  Sanitary  Matters. 

INCE  we  madQ 
Bome  remarks 
npon  the  second 
volnme  of  the 
Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commie- 
Bion  we  have  re* 
oeived  the  third 
volnme,  consisting  ofminntes 
of  evidence,  npon  which,  in 
OODjanction  with  the  first 
volume  issued,  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  has  been 
foanded,  and  we  find  the  re- 
marks we  made  to  be  fully 
orne  out  by  this  latest  issue  of  evidence. 

I The  balance  of  testimony  in  favour  of  direct 
gislation  in  all  things  that  are  well  ascertained 
be  beneficial  to  the  proper  sanitary  govern, 
enb  of  the  country  is  heavily  on  the  side  of 
jligatory  as  against  permissive  legislation  and 
ipplementary  bye-laws. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  merely  medical  evi- 
ince  and  regard  that  chiefly  which  relates  more 
structural  works  (but  we  shall  still  have  to 
ly  some  little  about  nuisances  and  the  pre- 
mtion  of  disease),  and  to  what  we  may  call 
le  territorial  question, — the  division  of  the 
»untry  into  districts  for  local  government  by 
lunicipal  councils,  improvement  commissioners, 
id  local  boards  of  health,  any  one,  two,  or  all 
which  kinds  of  district  may,  and  in  some 
iises  do,  exist  in  one  parish  without  their 
bundaries  or  any  of  them  being  conterminous 
'ith  those  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are 
Ituated,  and  out  of  which  they  have  been  carved 
mm  time  to  time  for  single  and  separate  local 
urposes,  without  any  regard  to  the  pariah  as  a 
['hole  3 and  thus  leaving  outlying  districts 
'hich  at  present  are  under  no  local  government 
ut  the  boards  of  guardians  of  the  unions  in 
'hich  they  are  situated. 

In  his  New  Rating  and  Local  Government 
nil,  Mr.  Goschen  proposes  to  constitute  the 
larish  the  unit  of  area,  instead  of  the  union,  as 
[reposed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  he 
.pparently  proposes  to  cut  the  knot  formed  by 
he  overlapping  of  county  boundaries  by  parish 
reas,  by  giving  to  that  county  iu  which  the 
arisb  church  stands  the  whole  of  the  parish  for 
unitary  purposes ; at  least,  we  suppose  it  would 
ssult  in  this  from  the  following  description  : — 
Where  a sanitary  district  is  situated  in  more 
aunties  than  one,  such  district  shall  be  deemed 
3 be  wholly  in  the  county  which  contains  a 
irger  portion  in  area  of  such  district  than  any 
ther  county.”  But  if  there  are  any  of  these 
arishes  in  which  the  parish  church  is  not 
ituated  in  that  county  which  contains  the  largest 
lOrtion  of  the  area  of  ic,  then  there  will  be  a 
dffioulty,  and  the  wording  should  be  altered  to 
|hat  we  have  indicated. 

I The  new  Bill,  although,  in  local  circumstances, 
,b  differs  essentially  from  the  propositions  of  the 
iloyal  Sanitary  Commission,  maintains  the  same 
idea  in  the  constitution  of  a central  authority  as 
ihey  have  j and,  after  reading  the  evidence  given 
[•efore  this  latter  body  upon  the  chief  point  of 
[stablisbing  sanitary  legislation  on  an  obligatory 
[jasis  instead  of  a permissive  one,  and  the 
lionsoHdation  of  the  numerous  sanitary  Acts,  aud 
[heir  application  by  local  authorities,  it  is  hardly 
!)oa&ible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
.hat  the  local  government  of  the  country  is  most 


wretchedly  conducted.  Mr,  Tom  Taylor,  secre. 
tary  of  the  Local  Government  Act  Office,  says, 
in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would 
recommend  the  board  of  guardians  of  a union 
or  the  vestry  of  a parish  to  be  the  local  autho- 
rity, that  he  has  found  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind  npon  the  subject.  “ I 
have  watched,”  he  says,  “ the  working  of  both 
systems  5 I have  watched  the  working  of  boards 
of  guardians  when  they  were  the  local  authority  5 
I have  also  watched  the  working  of  the 
parochial  system,  where  the  vestries  were  the 
local  authority,  and  I have  been  painfully  sen- 
sible  of  the  deficiencies  of  both.” 

Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  is  in  favour  of  the  guardians,  and  the 
other  witnesses  are  about  equally  divided  in 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  should  be  the  local  authority ; but  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  a favourable  opinion  of 
either.  Those  who  prefer  the  guardians  seem 
to  do  so  because  “ sanitary  neglect  is  one  of  the 
fruitful  causes  of  pauperism  5 and  the  same  body 
that  is  to  superintend  the  relief  of  the  poor 
might  very  properly  be  superintending  the 
causes  which  go  a great  way  to  make  that  relief 
necessary”  (T.  Taylor,  Q.  8,680)3  vyhile  those 
who  prefer  the  vestry  are  hardly  able  to  give 
any  good  reason  for  the  preference. 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  borough  boundaries 
ought  to  be  extended  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
the  growing  population  outside  should  be  brought 
within  the  rating  powers  of  the  town  council, 
instead  of,  as  now,  receiving  all  the  benefits  of 
the  proximity  of  the  borough,  without  contri- 
buting  to  its  necessities. 

Dr.  Drnitt,  formerly  medical  officer  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  JJanover-square,  in  answer 
to  a question,  whether  he  thinks  the  existing 
sanitary  Acta  of  Parliament  sufficient,  says 
that  they  are  not  so  3 for  he  assumes  that 
the  object  of  his  office  was  to  check  disease  3 
and  in  order  to  do  that,  one  wants  the  exercise 
of  power  tolerably  quickly  3 but  if  he  had  a case, 
say,  of  a disputed  nuisance,  he  and  his  inspector 
of  nuisances  would  have  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  local  authority,  and  they  could  not  be  got 
together  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  or  per- 
haps forty-eight  hours  3 and  the  officers  would 
relate  the  facts,  and  there  would  be  persons 
interested  to  confirm  or  rebut  those  facts  before 
the  local  authority  5 and  then,  afeer  sifting  the 
evidence,  they  would  come  at  last  to  a conclusion 
that  the  case  should  be  dealt  with,  and  it  would 
be  taken  before  the  magistrates.  Then  their 
difficulties  would  begio.  If  the  local  authority 
had  the  power  to  deal  with  the  case  at  once, 
much  mischief  might  be  stopped  3 but  they  only 
have  power  to  send  the  case  before  the  magis- 
trates 3 and  then  an  endless  series  of  difficulties 
begins,  and  very  much  time  is  wasted  3 whereas, 
if  a small  committee  of  intelligent  members  of 
the  board  could  be  selected  out  of  the  large 
number,  and  entrusted  with  the  power  of  carrying 
out  the  nni-jance  law  summarily,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

As  to  overcrowding,  this  witness  says  the  chief 
results  that  ensue  are,  that  “there  is  a general 
lowering  of  health,  a degradation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  whole  system  and  character,”  but  he  doubts 
whether  it  can  be  prevented,  because  it  arises 
in  the  first  place  from  poverty,  and  the  desire 
of  warmth  5 and  in  the  next  place  from  utter 
ignorance  or  recklessness,  overcrowding  being  a 
compound  of  these  two  causes  — the  moral 
status  of  the  population  and  their  means.  The 
want  of  drainage  follows  necessarily  on  over- 
crowding. “Where  many  human  beings  are 
put  together  on  an  inadequate  space  of  land, 
they  never  can  get  out  of  the  odour  of  their  own 
breath  and  of  their  own  excretions.” 

On  being  asked  what  powers  he  would  like 
the  local  authority  to  have  that  they  have  not 
now.  Dr.  Druitt  says,  “ I should  like  the  local 
, authority  to  be  constituted  carefully.  The  local 


authority,  for  instance,  let  us  say  the  vestry  of 
a parish,  consists  of  100  persons,  aud  if  any 
matter,  especially  a matter  of  detail,  comes  to 
be  discussed  by  a large  number  of  persons, 
there  is  never  any  chance  of  an  agreement.  The 
bane  of  such  bodies  is  that  they  are  divided 
into  parties,  and  that  the  leader  of  a party 
(it  is  a bad  imitation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) will  not  consent  to  the  sweeping  of  a 
crossing,  if  the  leader  of  the  other  party  wishes 
it,  and  so  forth.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Mr.  So  and  So’s  party  is  known  to  object  to  a 
measure,  not  because  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  measure,  but  because  the  opposite  party 
has  proposed  it.  I always  found  that  althongh 
a large  body  was  utterly  unmanageable,  yet  if 
you  had  a small  committee  of,  say,  four  or  five 
gentlemen,  you  could  always  get  their  most 
particular  and  intelligent  attention  to  the  matter 
before  them,  and  that  they  would  act  with  the 
utmost  discretion  and  oonsoientiousness  3 and  I 
only  wish  for  them  a power  of  doing  what  can 
only  now  be  done  with  delay  and  dilatoriness  3 
the  same  power  which  is  now  exercised  by  the 
magistrates  in  petty  sessions  whom  they  ap- 
peal to,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  do  what  the 
magistrates  now  do  on  their  evidence.” 

On  examining  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  Bristol, 
the  commissioners  at  once  ask  him  whether  he 
has  turned  his  attention  a good  deal  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  he  says  that  he  has,  and 
tha*-.,  drawing  his  data  from  the  mortality  of 
London,  he  believes  that  the  deaths  from  re- 
cognised infectious  diseases  amount  to  rather 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  3 and  as  to  the 
proportion  between  diseases  which  are  pre- 
ventible  and  diseases  of  other  kinds,  he  believes 
that  the  diseases  which  cause  the  greatest  mor- 
tality in  mankind  are  nearly  all  of  them  self- 
propagating  dia0ases3  and,  being  self-propagating, 
that  they  may  be  prevented.  He  farther  says 
that  he  estimates  that  for  every  actual  death  by  a 
prevontible  disease  ten  persons  are  made  ill  by  it. 

Dr.  Augustine  Batt,  medioal  officer  of  the 
Witney  Union,  on  being  asked  whether  the  in- 
activity of  the  guardians  is  owing  to  their  own 
indifference  or  from  a fear  of  the  body  who 
elect  them,  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  local 
Board  that  fear  operates,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
guardians,  they,  being  large  ratepayers,  take  care 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  simply  decline  to  tax 
themselves  for  any  improvement,  however  great. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  of  the 
evidence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lincoln  Union,  but  it  ia  so  com- 
prehensive of  the  case  of  an  undrained  town, 
that  we  cannot  now  do  justice  to  it  5 and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Brogden,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Wednes- 
bury,  and  of  that  of  Dr.  Heslop,  of  Birmingham  5 
and  we  will  conclude  with  a few  notes  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  John  Liddle,  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  Whitechapel  district,  who  says, 
“ One  of  the  main  points  to  which  I wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  is  the 
necessity  for  a new  Building  Act,  containing 
clauses  to  prevent  houses  unfit  for  habitation 
from  being  built,  by  which  means  we  could 
gradually  deal  with  the  evils  which  now  exist. 
Those  evils  have  been  left  to  us  as  a legacy  from 
our  forefathers  3 but  we  want  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  evils  3”  and  he  thinks  such  au 
Act  ought  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  towns,  bub 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  “provision  sbonld 
be  made  to  insure  that  every  house  conetruoted 
for  human  habitation  should  be  of  a healthy 
oharaoter,  wherever  situate.”  We  can  add  bub 
little  to  the  importance  of  these  remarks  by 
further  comment.  What  we  moat  desire  is  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  individually 
consider  for  themselves  whether  the  present 
state  of  things  is  satisfactory,  and  if  it  is 
found  to  be  bo,  on  due  consideration,  that  each 
one  should  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  e p 
this  wagon-load  of  difficulties  out  of  the  way. 
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THE  STAINED  GLASS  DESIGNS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Tbe  speoimena  of  stained  gla'=s  design, 
scattered  about  the  Exhibition  rooms,  at  Ken- 
sington, mainly  in  the  stairaaoes  and  the  Meyrick 
Gallery,  are  not  very  numerous,  but  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  styles,  and  illustrate  the  most 
opposite  possible  principles  in  the  treatment  of 
this  class  of  art  work.  Commonoiog  with  the 
Meyriok  Gallery,  where  only  are  to  be  found  a 
nnmber  of  windows  placed  in  immediate  juxta- 
position, we  find  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  gallery  the  work  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co., 
of  Munich  ;*  three  or  four  designs,  oompriaiug 
“ Hamlet  and  the  Gravedigger,”  “ The  VVomau 
of  Samaria,”  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  &o. 
These  windows,  like  many  others  of  Munich 
origin,  may  be  regarded,  speaking  broadly,  as 
illustrations  of  what  stained  glass  ought  not  to 
be.  Not  that  they  are  by  any  means  without 
merit  as  compositions  j but  they  are  exactly 
the  style  of  composition  least  suitable  for 
stained  glass  work ; are,  in  short,  large  life- 
size  fignre  subjects,  with  landscape  back- 
grounds. It  may  be  worth  while  just  to  reiterate 
here  (though  a majority  of  our  readers  require 
no  such  reminder,  we  trust),  why  stained  glass 
ought  not  to  be  treated,  and  cannot  with  any 
satisfactory  result  be  treated,  in  this  pictorial 
manner.  An  ordinary  picture  is  palpably  an 
illusory  representation,  to  be  looked  irito ; a 
glass  window  is  as  palpably  a transparent  piano 
to  be  looked  through,  or  to  let  light  through ; 
the  argument  is  the  same  whichever  way  ic  be 
regarded.  It  will  only  bear  decoration  as  a 
single  plane,  the  flatter  in  treatment  the 
better.  A landscape  extended  in  perspective, 
as  a means  through  which  to  let  light  into  a 
room,  is  a contradiction,  however  well  it  might 
be  done.  Bat  it  cannot  be  well  done,  for  the 
materials  used  will  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
effect  of  aerial  perspective,  and  the  whole  thing 
thus  treated  becomes  as  nnlike  anything  in 
nature  as  a landscape  executed  iu  worsted 
work.  Nor  can  the  tiaraan  face  and  features 
be  satisfactorily  represented  in  this  naturalistic 
way  on  glass.  The  smaller  details  of  facial 
expression  cannot  be  adequately  represented, 
and  the  result  is  only  a bad  and  wooden- 
looking  painting.  The  face  of  the  grave-digger 
in  “The  Hamlet”  window  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  we  have  seen  in  stained  glass,  yet 
even  this  would  be  passed  by  as  a very  ordinary 
head  in  an  oil  painting.  Moreover,  a main 
object  of  staining  windows  is  to  procure  a glow 
and  warmth  of  colour  effect,  by  direct  trans- 
mission of  sunlight  through  coloured  planes,  such 
as  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  same  degree  of 
brilliancy  and  richness  by  any  effect  of  refl  jcted 
light  from  an  opaque  surface.  Now.  the  tertiary 
aud  neutral  hues  which  must  necessarily  be 
employed,  over  considerable  surfaces,  iu  any 
attempt  at  a realistic  representation  of  natural 
scenery  or  of  architecture,  &a,  have  the  effect  of 
stopping  out  a great  portion  of  light  by  the  inter- 
position of  dingy  colours,  not  suffioiently  like 
reality  to  be  illusive  ; and  yet  affording  none  of 
the  pleasure  to  the  eye  which  it  would  derive 
from  rich  artificial  colour.  This  is  notably 
illustrated  again  in  Vander  Poorten’s  two  large 
windows  in  the  Pottery  Gallery,  ‘‘  King  Edward 
Healing  the  Beggar”  (3,394)  and  ‘‘  The  Torture 
of  St.  Julie”  (2,395).  Iu  the  latter,  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a kind  of  open-air  pagan  court  of 
justice,  with  the  judge  or  governor  enthroued  to 
enforce  the  torture  or  recantation  of  the  poor 
prisoner,  a very  large  portion,  perhaps  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass,  is 
covered  with  a dirty  dingy  brown  to  represent 
the  stone  pavement  and  the  architecture  iu  the 
rear.  In  the  former  picture  this  is  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  a party-oolonred  pavement,  buff 
and  blue,  and  here,  too,  the  colour  design  is  the 
best,  and  shows  a well-considered  gradation  of 
tints  blending  up  to  the  brightest  colour  or 
“high  light”  on  the  priucipal  figure.  Unsatis- 
factory as  these  are,  as  windows,  they  are  refined 
in  comparison  with  one  exhibited  in  the  same 
locality,  by  W.  von  Swertskeff,  representing  two 
fantastic  figures  supporting  a shield  with  the 
Bavarian  arms.  Wedoobt  whether  any  (strictly 
Parliamentary)  terms  could  be  found  to  charac- 


At  the  time  of  our  examining  these  designa,  scarcely 
any  of  them  were  nombered,  and  ihe  names  of  subject  ana 
artist,  if  attached,  were  in  some  esses  too  far  up  to  bo 
legible  : in  asaiguing  the  authorship  of  the  various  designs, 
we  have  therelore  necessarily  had  to  trust  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  subject  and  position  in  the  catalou’ue.  We  believe 
we  have  managed  thus  to  ‘'put  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,”  in  all  cases;  if  there  is  any  mistake,  the  reason 
will  be  obrious. 


terise  this  production, whether  regarded  as  colour 
or  design.  It  is,  at  least,  a satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  feel  assured  that  no  English  firm  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  exhibit  anything  like 
this.  To  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  as  to 
foreign  stained  glass,  we  may  mention  Vander 
Poorten’s  other  windows  in  the  Meyrick  Gallery 
(2,39l3,  3,397),  the  latter  number  consisting  of 
“ Specimens  of  Renaissance  Style  in  Turee 
Panels.”  These  consist  of  architectural  alcove 
designs,  mostly  in  a by  no  means  agreeable 
yellow  tone,  and  oontainiog  figures,  and  a head 
in  medallion  in  the  centra  light,  which  is  the 
beet  of  the  three,  and  the  diaper  ground  of  which, 
in  blue  and  a very  low  green,  is  really  the  only 
pleasant  bit  of  colour  in  the  whole. 

The  best  of  the  foreign  windows  is  that  of  H. 
Dobbelaen  (3,375),  in  the  north-east  staircase, 

“ The  Education  of  the  Virgin,”  a somewhat 
UDUBual  design.  The  Virgin  and  her  instructress 
are  enthroned  together  in  the  centre  portion  of 
the  window,  bending  devoutly  over  a texted 
scroll ; beneath  their  seat  arise  dark  green 
stems  and  crimson  flowers,  with  one  white  lily 
standing  out  with  brilliant  effect  in  the  midst; 
above  the  throne  is  a diaper  work  of  twined  red 
and  green  stems  and  white  lilies.  Unless  the 
window  is  to  be  placed  at  a great  distance  from 
the  eye,  this  diaper  is  rather  too  large  and  coarse 
in  scale,  and  we  could  have  wished  the  flower 
growths  iu  the  lower  portion  a little  more  con- 
ventionalised, but  iu  the  main  this  is  a rich  and 
decidedly  not  commonplace  design,  in  concep- 
tion and  colour  alike. 

A window  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud  on 
the  south-east  staircase,  a three-ligbfc,  of  scrip- 
tural subjects,  the  cruuifixiou  in  the  centre,  shows 
considerable  richness,  and  effective  but  not 
violi-nt  contrast  of  colour,  in  the  side  lights 
especially,  showing  bine  and  green  draperies  on 
a deep  crimson  diaper  ground  ; the  architectural 
canopy  work  at  the  top  is  like  much  other  work 
of  the  kind,  commonplace  and  wanting  in  refine- 
ment; and  this  constant  imitaiim,  in  stained 
glass,  of  ai’chiteotural  features  and  pinnacles, 
rests  on  no  artistic  principle  that  we  are  aware 
of,  and  might  surely  be  replaced  by  something 
less  hackneyed  and  more  specially  adapted  for 
glass  design. 

The  question  whether  strong  and  rich  colon', 
or  brighter  and  more  transparent  tints,  should 
be  employed  in  stained  glass  design,  will  pro- 
bably always  be  regarded  as  what  is  generally 
called  a matter  of  taste,  on  which  no  very  fixed 
principle  can  be  established.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  while  rich  and  strong  colour  may 
be  preferred  when  the  glass  itself  is  the  main 
interest  or  source  of  efthet,  a lower  and  more 
subdued  tone  and  greater  transparency  arc  far 
more  favourable  in  assisting  architectural  effect, 
when  the  glass  is  regarded  only  as  an  adjunct 
to  this.  Strong  colours  in  windows  rob  the 
architectural  detail  of  light,  and  reduce  the 
apparent  size  of  an  interior  by  deatrojing  niirial 
perspective.  In  regard  to  this  qnestion  a figure- 
subject  window  in  the  Meyrick  Gallery,  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  (no 
nnmber),  is  worth  notice.  It  consists  of 
subjects  from  Tennysou’s  "Idylls,” — Enid,  Elaine, 
and  Guinevere, — shown  in  low  light  colour, 
the  figures  designed  and  drawn  with  more 
genuine  artistic  ability  than  we  often  see  in 
stained  glass,  aud  with  no  affectation  of  stiffness 
or  archaism.  The  gronp  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  is  particularly  good  in  this  respect. 
The  tone  of  the  colour,  nnfortunately,  is  not 
quite  pleasing,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  panel 
representing  the  arrival  of  the  barge  with  the 
corpse  of  Elaine.  There  is  too  large  a proper- ' 
tion  of  yellowish  tint  and  of  a kind  of  non- 
descript grey-blne,  resulting  from  the  attempt  to 
give  the  effect  of  steel  armour  in  the  figures  of 
the  knights,  an  effect  which  cannot  be  well  given 
in  glass.  A defect  inherent  in  the  employment 
of  large  figures  in  light  glass  in  this  way,  is  the 
strong  prominence  assumed  by  the  lead  lines, 
one  of  the  many  difficnlties  in  regard  to  figure 
representation  in  glass  which  lead  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  field  for  the 
stained-glass  designer  is  to  be  found  in  purely 
ornamental,  rather  than  pictorial,  design.  Very 
pleasing  windows,  for  domestic  art,  are  those 
by  T.  G.  Jackson  (2,390,  exhibited  by  J.  Powell 
& Sons),  entitled  “The  Seasons,”  hot  consisting 
mainly  of  geometrical  diaper  of  flowers  in 
circles,  a very  small  pictorial  design  in  the 
centre  of  each.  Near  this  are  three  small  panels 
by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  & Co.  (2,383),  con- 
taining fignrea  from  Chaucer’s  “ Legend  of  Good 
Women,”  and  one  of  Chaucer  himself,  reclining 
on  the  ground  (as  he  describes  himself  doing)  to 


see  the  daisies  open.  These  are  not  common- 
place things,  and  contain  some  beautiful  bits  of 
colour  ; and  yet  how  is  such  art  to  be  defended, 
which  represents  a doll’s  house  and  palings,  and 
heterogeneous  weeds,  for  a background,  and  iu 
the  foregronod  figures  looking,  for  the  most  part, 
as  if  they  had  walked  out  of  an  illuminated 
missal  of  the  moat  Medigeval  type?  The  design 
is  conventional  where  it  should  be  naturalistic, 
and  naturalistic  where  it  should  be  conventional. 
The  figures  are  snoh  as  Chaucer  himself,  with 
his  intense  “animalism”  of  feeling,  would  have 
been  the  very  last  to  admire.  Over  these  is  a 
window,  as  to  the  authorship  of  which  we  cannot 
be  certain,  but  which  deserves  perhaps  h'gher 
praise  than  any  other  in  the  gallery.  The 
Bobject,  “ They  brought  young  Children  unto 
Him,”  is  illustrated  by  a female  figure  leading 
a child  and  carrying  another, — drapery  very 
light,  and  covered  with  a delicate  small  diaper, 
and  a background  of  conventionalised  green 
foliage.  We  refer  with  pleasure  to  this  window 
as  an  example  of  very  refined  and  artistic  treat- 
ment of  stained-glass  design.  No.  2.387,  by 
H.  Hughes  (Ward  & Hughes),  illustrating 
“ Revelations  xii.  5,  14,”  is  a fine,  powerful 
design  as  to  the  principal  figure  and  general 
composition,  bat  not  very  refined  in  colour,  and 
the  “red  dragon”  is  really  a terrible  affiir, 
enough  to  frighten  any  one,  as  to  colonr  alone. 
2,382.  by  the  same  band,  “ Angels  and  Mary  at 
the  Tomb,”  is  more  barmonions  and  pleasing; 
and  “ Industry,”  another  of  this  anist-’s  figure- 
windows,  is  pleasing  as  a figure  design;  but, 
regarding  it  in  a chromatio  light,  shows  too 
sadden  a transition  from  the  strong  colours 
(mostly  primary)  of  the  draperies,  to  the  dead 
nentrul  tints  of  the  backgronud.  Messrs.  Holland 
& Son’s  “Scenes  from  the  History  of  Joseph” 
(Meyriok  Gallery,  no  number)  attempts  too 
much,  with  its  crowded  figures  on  difl'erenfc 
planes  ; the  colour  design  is  too  scattered  and 
destitute  of  mot’f ; we  counted  five  different 
shades  of  bine  in  this  heterogeneous  combina- 
tion. In  every  outline  oomposicion,  the  necessity 
of  a principal  figure,  and  of  a reference  to  ic  by  the 
other  figures,  is  recognised  ; why  not  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  colour  design  of  a window  ? In 
many  cases  the  colours  seem  to  be  placed  by 
accident,  and  the  eye  knows  not  where  to  resL 
The  three  windows  by  W.  B.  Scott  (for  the 
Keraraio  Gallery,  South  K-maington  Museum), 
scarcely  come  under  the  bead  of  “stained” 
glass,  being  in  fact  transparent  etchings  merely, 
not  without  interest.  Mr.  Hughes’s  window  of 
“Scriptural  Subjects”  (in  the  Pottery  Gallery, 
2,383),  is  perhaps  the  best  in  o *lour  which  ho 
exhibits,  as  to  harmony  of  colour-design,  though 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  over-strong  and  deep 
in  tone,  even  admitting  the  desirability  of  sir  mg 
colour : and  we  have  again  to  regi-et  here  the 
employment  of  coarse  and  commonplace  imita- 
tive Gothic  architectural  detail,  which  seems  to 
bo  regarded  as  the  orthodox  way  of  filling  up 
the  head  of  a pointed  window.  We  shall  not  be 
accused  of  having  no  sympathy  but  with  Gothio 
windows,  and  therefore  notice  (nob  without  a 
sigh)  certain  Renaissance  windows  by  Euglish 
artists,  up  and  down  the  staircases.  The  most 
ambitious  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Gibbs  (2,376, 
S.  E.  staircase),  which  is  simply  a large  picture 
in  a classic  frame  of  pilasters  and  festoons ; as 
a mere  pictorial  design,  by  no  means  without 
value,  bnb  totally  unfitted  for  glass  treatment; 
and  as  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  colonr,  we  can 
only  sigh  again.  No.  2,391  (S.  B.  staircase),  is 
described  as  a “ Renaissance  window,  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriara  we  wish 
them  better  employment.  The  artist  of  this 
window,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moody,  is  author  of  another, 
“painted  in  grisaille”  (2,392,  S.  W.  tower 
staircase),  in  arabesques  and  medallions  of 
emblematical  figures,  on  white  glass  ground: 
there  is  really  a great  deal  of  labour  in 
it,  but  it  is  labour  bestowed  ou  a design 
which  appears  to  ns  destitute  of  all  artiatio 
recommendation  whatever,  except  perhaps 
some  rather  elegant  arabesque  soroll-work. 
I he  colour,  again,  is  very  bad  ; and  we  causes 
no  reason  for  encouraging  a style  of  execution 
on  glass  which  can  never  be  depended  on  for 
permanence.  We  believe  all  colour  painted  on 
glass,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  the 
“ metal,”  must  come  off  sooner  or  later,  and  in 
the  meantime  obscures  the  light  by  its  opicity, 
the  dead  effect  of  which  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  stained  glass  : it  is  a bybtid,  neither 
painting  nor  transparenoy.  No.  2,399,  “ Maries 
at  the  S^pulohre,”  by  F.  Westlake,  ia  a large 
design,  with  Renaissance  border,  the  figures  very 
good,  except  the  white  angel  with  the  red  wings, 
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who  appears  to  be  tiimbliug  backwards  ia  the 
•ear  of  the  compusitiou ; but  the  colouring  is 
rery  strong  and  harsh,  and  the  border  really 
lainful  in  design.  Inharmonions  and  gaudy 
colour  seems  commou  to  all  modoru  Renaissance 
itained  glass.  A window,  which,  though  nob 
ixactly  Renaissance  ia  style,  cannot  be  classed 
is  Gothic,  ia  sent  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son  (2,373, 
).  W.  Btairoasa),  a design  in  oblong  panels  con- 
aining  a very  pretty  delicate  diaper,  and  centre 
nedallions,  with  birds  and  flower  sprigs  j the 
jackground  to  the  two  figures  in  the  centre  and 
op  of  the  windows  is  disagreeable,  but  other- 
pise  the  general  effect  is  not  unpleaaing,  and  is 
it  least  nob  open  to  the  charge  of  vulgarity  in 
leaigo.  The  same  firm  exhibit  a good  Gothic 
pindow  (2,372,  N.  W.  staircase),  the  subject 
ipparently  a “ Chvibtua  Cousolutor,”  rich  and 
larmonious  iu  colour  for  the  most  part  j the 
lolours  and  tones  of  the  draperies  are  so  arranged 
lUd  modified  as  to  assist  and  emphasise  the 
)eculiar  expression  and  feeling  of  the  different 
igures  in  a manner  nob  easy  to  describe,  bub 
phich  is  very  evident  on  studying  the  design, 
md  is  well  and  thoughtfully  carried  out.  ReCer- 
ing  to  our  remark  above,  as  to  the  Rsnaissauce 
pindowSjthereisnotthe  slightesbreaaon,  of  course, 
phy  a window  should  not  be  designed  in  the 
ype  of  decorative  treatment  usually  recognised 
3 “ Renaissance,”  with  as  harmonious  an  effect 
f colour  as  in  the  Gothic  style.  We  notice  the 
act  that  it  is  not  generally  found  to  be  so,  with- 
ut  attempting  to  account  for  it,  save,  perhaps, 
n the  ground  that  stained  glass  really  was  a 
ledimval  invention,  and  therefore  there  has 
■een  a sohool  of  precedent  and  study  for  it  in  this 
tyle,  which  has  nob  existed  for  designers  iu  the 
lassie  school.  Where  these  latter  commonly 
ail  is  in  their  extraordinary  preference  for 
leated  and  staring  colours, — pinks,  yellows, 
nd  “loud”  buffs.  The  impression  lelt  on  a review 
f the  stainsd-glass  designs  in  the  Exhibition  is 
iab  the  designs  of  our  own  artists,  whatever 
leir  faults,  evince  in  the  main  better  knowledge 
nd  feeling  for  the  art  than  is  shown  in  the 
dutiueulal  specimens.  But  the  general  wantiu 
11  modern  schools  of  glass-staining  seems  to  us 
j bo,  a better  critical  perception  of  the  nature  of 
•eatment  required  by  the  materia).  There  is  a 
reab  deal  of  talent,  as  to  draughtsmanship,  and 
considerable  feeling  for  rich  efl’eot  of  colour,  in 
lauy  English  designs;  bub  it  is  design  and 
olour  applied  too  often  in  a wrong  way,  and  on 
Torig  principles.  There  is  too  much  of  mere 
abit  and  practice  about  it;  too  little  evidence 
f an  intellectual  couipreheusion  of  the  object 
nd  limits  of  this  beautiful  branch  of  art, — an 
rt  wliioh,  within  its  own  sphere,  possesses  effects 
ot  to  bo  obtained  in  any  other  manner,  and  not 
asily  to  bo  surpassed,  as  a source  of  arohitec- 
aral  decoration  ; but  which  always  fails,  more  or 
388,  when  it  leaves  its  own  peculiar  sphere  to 
ivade  that  of  pictorial  art. 


ARcnirEcruRE  in  the  royal 
ACADEMY.* 

Among  miscellaneous  designs  not  included  in 
he  two  olast'CS  of  architecture  (ecclesiastical 
nd  domestic)  which  we  touched  upon  last  week, 
ne  of  the  most  prominent  is  Mr.  J.  Gibson’s 
Town-hall  and  Law-courts  for  Todmorden,” 
bowing  the  proposed  site  of  the  statue  by  Foley 
f the  late  John  Pielden,  M.P.  The  building  is 
large  oblong  block,  in  Roman  Classic  style, 
smicircular  on  plan  at  one  end,  and  consisting 
f a high  rusticated  basement  and  a single 
order  ” carried  all  round,  in  columns  on  the 
ircular  portion,  and  in  square  pilasters  on  the 
ides.  The  statue  stands  on  a low  pedestal, 
pposite  the  centre  of  the  circular  end.  On  a 
mailer  scale,  the  treatment  is  something  like 
hat  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  makes 
simple  and  dignified  building;  but  the  archi- 
rave  and  frieze  appear  to  us  somewhat  too 
hallow  for  the  columnar  order,  and  the  large 
386tte  ornaments  in  the  frieze  increase  this 
ffeot,  by  diminishing  the  scale  of  this  portion. 
fo8.  952,  953,  and  954  show  Mr.  H.  Jones’s 
eeign,  already  illustrated  ia  our  pages,  for  the 
New  Library  and  Museum  at  the  Guildhall,”  in 
n exterior  and  two  interior  views.  The  diffi- 
ulties  of  lighting  would  appear  to  have  been 
□neideruble,  and  the  museum  depends  largely 
n borrowed  light  through  the  floor  of  the  library 
bove.  The  museum,  with  its  octagon  piers 
which  carry  the  main  supports  of  the  library- 
oof  above),  is  solid  and  satisfactory  in  appear- 


*  See  p.  339,  ante. 


anoe.  The  competition  for  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
Mark-lane  is  represented  in  two  or  three  elabo- 
rate drawings, — among  others,  the  very  finely- 
coloured  interior  view  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jun. 
(940),  showing  a florid  and  over-ornamented,  but 
very  clever  classical  design,  of  considerable 
novelty  of  detail  : the  whole  is  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  unity  and  ooosistency  by  the  heavy 
deep  wainscot  near  the  floor,  and  the  dark  red  of 
the  wall  immediately  over  it;  but  even  this 
would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  balance  the  great 
exuberance  of  ornament,  which  rearlers  the 
upper  portion  of  the  design  almost  perplexing  to 
the  eye.  If  Mr.  Scott  would  curb  his  pencil  a 
little,  and  not  over-do  the  thing,  he  would  be 
more  likely  another  time  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
competition  committees  as  woU  as  of  his  brother 
architects ; in  the  present  case  versatility  and 
originality  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  somo- 
thiug  like  extravagance.  The  second  premium 
design  in  the  same  competition,  by  Messrs. 
Hesketh  & Watson  (939  and  947),  shows  an 
exterior  Renaissance  design  of  considerable 
elegance,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  orna- 
mental panels,  with  sculpture,  over  the  door- 
ways. The  interior,  with  a glass  roof,  is  a very 
clever  treatment  of  iron  construction,  the  roof 
being  formed  by  curved  box  wrought-irou  prin- 
cipals, apparently  elliptic  in  outline,  the  feet 
brought  down  on  to  what  may  be  called  “ ham- 
mer beams”  of  the  same  construoliou,  projected 
horizontally  iuto  the  building  at  tho  cornice- 
level,  and  supported  beneath  by  similar  struts 
from  the  floor,  oontiuuing,  nearly,  the  line  of  the 
spring  of  the  principals.  The  thrust  of  the  roof 
is  thus  visibly  brought  down  to  the  flour,  giving 
a very  satisfactory  expression  of  stability  to  the 
whole.  As  to  architectural  beauty,  that  is 
another  question;  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  to  be 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  cast  and  gilt  mer- 
maids, and  such  gauds  : the  plain  iron  oou- 
Btruotion  would  have  been  better  than.  that. 
Mr.  D.  Brandon’s  perspective  view  of  the”  Prin- 
cipal Front  of  the  Marlborough  Club-house,  in 
Pall-mall”  (955),  forms  a somewhat  picturesque 
Elizabethan  design  of  cousiderabie  originality 
in  the  treatment  of  the  projecting  oriel. 
The  whole  would  have  borne  a little  more  orna- 
meut,  perhaps,  and  looks  somewhat  cold ; but 
the  too  sparing  use  of  decoration  is  a rare  failing 
iu  modern  designs  of  this  class,  and  one  which 
” leans  to  virtue’s  side.”  Tho  second  premium 
design  'or  the  " Criterion”  restaurant,  by  Mr. 
Spiers  (958),  is  a pleasing  if  not  particularly 
original  “ front  ” iu  the  French  Renaissance 
style.  The  pier  on  the  first  floor  comes  some- 
what awkwardly  over  the  centre  of  the  large 
ground-floor  window  ; a light  column  would  have 
been  better.  The  author,  with  good  powers  of 
draiightmanship,  does  nob  seem  as  yet  to  have 
struck  out  a style  or  manner  of  his  own  iu 
design.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  shown  iu 
No.  920.  Mr.  Lonsdale  shows  a view  ofa  design 
for  a National  Mausoleum  (893),  and  Mr. 
Florence  one  of  a theatre  (913)  (will  no  one  have 
the  kindness  to  design  a theatre  without  “ fes- 
toons?”): the  elevations  of  both  these  are  in 
the  Albert  Hall;  they  are  creditable  itt  com- 
position and  more  than  creditable  in  drawing; 
but  their  authors  have  yet  to  find  a style;  a 
quest  of  which  it  may  be  said,  ” Few  there  be 
that  find  it.”  Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibits  a draw- 
ing of  the  clock-tower  of  the  Manchester  Town- 
hall  and  one  of  part  of  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire, — 
an  addition  to  the  old  work;  but  the  drawing 
conveys  no  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
new.  We  have  frequently  to  make  this 
comment,  particularly  as  to  drawings  exhibit- 
ing lestorations,  and  would  recommend  that 
all  snub  drawings  should  give,  either  in 
the  main  drawing  or  in  a key  sketch,  a clear 
statement,  by  distinctive  colouring  or  in  any 
other  convenient  mauuer,  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  new  work.  The  want  of  some  such 
distinction  sometimes  occasions  misiipprehensiou 
as  to  the  merits  and  meaning  of  the  architect’s 
design. 

Decorative  design  is  not  largely  represented. 
No.  877  is  a small  drawing  of  a stained-glass 
window  by  Mr.  A.  O’Connor,  for  St.  Mary’s, 
R ipham,  Norfolk  ; the  upper  portion  (tracery) 
filled  mainly  with  a strong  crimson  colour,  the 
throe  lights  below  showing  a crucifixion  subjeoD, 
witih  a landscape  background,  and  castle,  Ac., 
opening  out  in  perspective,  and  appearing  to  re- 
cede behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  winduw, — 
a method  of  treating  stained  glass  against  which 
we  reiterate  our  protest,  considering  such  a 
design  as  ipso  facto  out  of  court,  whatever  its 
other  merits.  The  largest  ornamental  contribu- 
tion is  Mr.  Seddou’s  ” Design  for  Decorations 


and  Furniture  of  Christ  College  Chapel,  Brecon, 
recently  restored”  (927-8-9).  The  longitudi- 
nal  sectioQ  of  the  chancel  shows  a design  con- 
sisting mainly,  iu  the  upper  poniou,  of  a series 
of  wall-paintings,  angels  and  seraphs,  and  Scrip- 
tural characters,  in  panels,  and  of  ornamental 
diaper  below.  The  general  effect  of  colour  is 
pleasant  and  barmuuioua  ; but  we  should  suggest 
the  recoDsideralioD  of  the  background  to  the 
figures,  consisting  alternately  of  blue,  surrounded 
by  a band  of  low  green,  and  the  reverse  arrange- 
meub  of  the  same  tints : the  effect  would  be  to 
attract  a little  too  much  attention  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  confuse  the  eye;  we  would  rather  see 
either  a single  tint,  or  at  least  a similar 
arrangement  in  each  panel.  The  wall  diaper 
just  over  the  stalls,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls,  is  very  pleasant  in  tone.  The  west  wall 
of  the  church  is  covered  wi'.,h  a “ gloria,”  a 
represenbabiun  of  the  Saviour  iu  a “vesica,” 
aurroaoded  by  angelic  heads  with  gilded 
aureoles,  and  a row  of  angels  below,  apparently 
(and  allowably)  adapted  from  Blake’s  drawing  of 
the  “ Morning  Scars”  iu  the  illui-trations  to  the 
“ Book  of  Job.”  It  would  nob  be  fair,  or  possible, 
to  judge  of  the  figures  in  the  design  from  these 
small  sketches;  we  have  only  to  regret  that  they 
are  apparently  to  be  executed  in  the  hard  stiff 
archaic  style  which  is  so  often  considered  a kind 
of  sine  qu,d  non  iu  eoclesiaaiioal  art;  against 
the  revival  of  which  we  feel  bound  to  protest, 
as  a mere  concession  to  the  antiquarian  and 
ecclesiastical  prejudices  of  the  day.  Gx'onting, 
as  we  do,  that  a certain  amount  of  conven- 
tionalism is  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  figures 
in  wali-painLicg,  it  ia  surely  possible  to  attain 
this  without  sacrifice  of  the  power  of  drawing 
and  freedom  of  style  and  manner  which  belong 
to  the  best  modern  art-work.  That  it  is  possible, 
indeed,  has  been  amply  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Moore, 
many  of  whose  pictures  exhibit  all  the  qnalities 
which  should  characterise  mural  decoratiou,  com- 
bined with  a mastery  of  drawing  which  renders 
him,  at  least  as  to  manner,  a better  model  for 
tho  architectural  decorator  than  Fra  Angelico. 
The  same  architect  exhibits  also  a perspective 
drawing  (964)  showing  furniture  and  decora- 
tion of  the  chancel  of  Grosmont  Church, 
Monmouthshire,  recently  rebuilt.  Two  de- 
signs for  wall  decoration  (in  fresco  ?),  by 

D.  Laugcd  (899,  911)  show  historical  subjects 
well  drawn  and  composed,  without  the  slightost 
archaism  of  style,  but  rather  heated  and 
UDCoinfortable  iu  colour,  particularly  iu  899, 
where  the  predominauce  of  red  both  in  the 
pictorial  and  decorative  portion  is  not  agreeable. 
Mr.  Talbert  exhibits  a design  for  internal  decoia- 
tion,  “ Interior  of  Hall  ” (917),  iu  his  nsual  style  ; 
a very  good  water-colour  drawing,  showing  furni- 
ture and  other  accessories  combined  to  prodaoe 
a pleasing  and  artistic  effect.  One  design  for 
metal  there  ia,  for  “ Gates  from  Thames  Embank, 
meat  to  Temple  Gardens,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Brewster,”  by  J.  Newton  (976),  whichis 
hung  too  high  to  be  properly  studied,  but  appears 
not  only  to  be  a satisfactory  design  iu  itself,  but 
to  exhibit  in  stylo  and  treatment  some  novelty 
and  originality  of  detail. 

Amougdrawings  merelyillnetrativa  are  several 
very  fine  ones;  indeed,  the  Exhibition,  as  usual, 
is  stronger  iu  this  respect  than  iu  original  de- 
signs. We  may  instance  as  a splendid  specimen 
Mr.  Brewer’s  “ Shrine  of  St.  Cymbert,  at  Augs- 
burg ” (906),  a very  difficult  subject  in  regard 
to  drawing  alone,  and  in  which  the  colouring  is 
most  snccessful  in  the  precise  indication  of  colour 
and  texture  of  material.  A certain  hardness 
and  deficiency  of  breadth  and  effect  are  the 
natural  result,  probably,  of  the  postponement  of 
every  other  consideration  to  that  of  the  adequate 
rendering  of  architectural  detail.  The  “Rood 
Screen  in  Munster  Cathedral,  Westphalia,”  by 

E.  George  (9U7),  is  an  iuetance  of  an  archi- 

tectural drawing,  almost  equally  good  iu  its  way, 
in  which  general  effect  has  been  aimed  at  rather 
than  very  accurate  or  precise  rendering  of 
detail.  The  “ Interior  of  York  Minster  ” (898), 
by  J . S.  Dominy,  is  a careful  but  not  an  effective 
drawing  ; Mr.  T.  Allom’a  “ Kelso  Abbey  ” (900), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  effective,  bat  not 
quite  saccessfal  in  tone  and  texi.are,  for  a repre- 
sentation of  old  masonry.  The  “Temple  of 
Mara  Ultor,  Rome”  (910),  by  E.  Carrington,  ia 
a capital  speoimau  of  clear,  precise  handling  and 
texture,  especially  in  tho  ancient  bridge  which 
crosses  the  roadway.  “ Tbe  Jesuits’  Charob, 
Venice  ” (905),  by  W.  Henry,  is  a fine  speoimen 
of  architectural  painting  in  oil : the  effect  o 
light  and  the  details  and  reflections  of  ® 

are  given  with  a transparency  and  aenai  elleot 
nob  always  seen  in  architectural  oil-pamtings. 
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“The  Bank  Parlonr,”  a flawing  presented  to  the 
gCTernor  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  his 
retirement  from  office  in  April  of  this  year, 
by  J.  D.  Wingfield  (90-i),  ia  a very  good  speci- 
men  of  realistic  representation  of  a furnished 
interior,  which  is  probably  all  that  was  aimed 
at : artistic  effect  there  is  none.  Two  or  three 
small  water-colour  sketches  by  H.  L.  Florence, 
are  Teiy  neat  finished  bits  of  architectural 
bketohiug,  but  their  author  should  aim  at  more 
freedom  of  style  and  attention  to  effect;  the 
only  one  which  is  effective  as  a composiuon  is 
the  “Archway  at  Verona”  (931),  which  is  the 
best,  though  the  least  finished,  of  the  three 
exhibited.  A specimen  of  what  we  mean  may 
be  found  in  the  slight  but  charming  little  sketch 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  “ Temple  at  Gertassee, 
Nubia”  (883).  Two  or  three  small  sketches 
by  A.  W.  Hands  are  interesting,  particularly  the 
“ Upper  Part  of  Doorway,  Palazzo  Dandolo, 
Venice  ” (972), — a curious  feature.  In  regard 
to  the  art  of  architectural  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing, there  is  a good  deal  in  this  year's  Exhi- 
bition that  may  be  studied  with  pleasure  and 
advantage.*  


A PLEA  FOR  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

The  preservation  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Alban,  to  the  condition  of  which  venerable 
edifice  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
some  two  months  since,  is  a matter  of  such 
national  importance  that  we  desire  to  give  any 
aid  in  our  power  to  the  appeal  now  made  for 
public  support.  A recent  visit,  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
hope  or  fear  that  there  is  reason  to  entertain  as 
to  the  permanent-  stability  of  the  structure,  baa 
strongly  impressed  the  mind,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  every  observant  visitor,  with  the 
urgent  need  that  there  is  for  aiding  the  efforts 
of  the  rector  and  local  supporters  of  the  church, 
and  for  providing  the  architect  with  the  funds 
that  are  absolutely  requisite  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  dilapidation. 

It  certainly  can  be  only  necessary  for  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  to  be  distinctly  known 
to  insure  the  supply  of  funds.  Are  the  public 
aware  that  the  question  is  that  of  the  pre- 
servation or  the  demolition  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ohnrches  in  this  country  ? Later  in 
date,  by  some  ten  years,  than  the  Norman  Abbey 
of  Westminster,  St.  Alban’s  retains  so  much  of 
the  grave  and  severe  outline  of  the  work  of 
Abbot  Paul  as  to  give  us  a far  more  correct  idea 
of  the  original  minster  founded  by  the  Con- 
fessor than  we  can  gain  from  the  study  of  that 
building  itself  as  it  now  stands.  In  many 
respects  the  Church  of  St.  Alban  is  entitled  to 
a primate’s  place  in  this  country.  Its  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr  of 
England,  however  overlaid  by  monkish  comment, 
has  a material  weight  not  to  be  over-looked. 
Built  into  the  galleries  of  the  rectangular  Norman 
work  are  baluster  pillars,  which,  we  have  no 
doubc,  are  of  the  seventh  century,  the  work  of 
King  Offd,  the  original  founder  of  the  church,  or 
its  restorer,  on  the  site  selected  by  Constantine. 
But  the  material  of  which  the  bulk  of  this  im- 
posing pile  is  chiefly  reared  carries  ns  back 
beyond  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Nor  is  this  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  hard,  durable  Roman 
bricks,  which  show  no  signs  of  decay,  once 
formed  the  walls  and  houses  of  a Roman 
town,  before  they  were  borrowed  for  a Norman 
chnrch.  The  excellence  of  the  mortar,  in  a dis- 
trict where  no  local  reason  for  peculiar  (ouacily 
can  be  given,  holds  to  Roman  tradition.  The  difii- 
culty  of  detaching  a brick  from  one  of  the  spiral 
staircases  of  the  abbey  is  as  great  as  that  which 
resists  the  pnrloiner  of  a specimen  from  the 
ancient  city  wall  of  Verulam.  The  Roman  mode 
of  making  mortar,  used  to  the  present  day  in 
Italy,  seems  to  have  been  retained  by  the  work- 
men of  Abbot  Paul.  It  is  thus  probably  the  case 
that  there  is  no  building  in  the  country  which 
presents  ns  with  structural  features  at  once  of  such 
hoary  antiquity,  and  such  well-defioed  subsequent 
periods.  The  attribution  of  the  several  additions, 
repairs,  and  restorations  to  the  various  abbots, 
and  the  preservation  of  some  record  of  the  dates 
of  these  dignified  ecclesiastics,  make  the  abbey 
a sorb  of  architectural  museum.  Roman,  in  site 
and  in  material ; Anglo-Saxon,  in  well-preserved 
baluster  columns,  and  other  features ; Norman 
in  its  main  structure  ; Early  English  in  its 


* Mr.  Butler  wishes  us  to  correct  the  wording  of  the 
catalogue,  which  led  ns  to  describe  8S1  as  “ Sketch  for 
Cottage  Hospital  intended  to  be  erected  as  the  West- 
minster Memorial."  It  is  simply  one  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition. 
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westtrn  portal,  and  in  the  last  four  bays  of  the 
nave  j Decorated,  with  a tracery  of  higher  per- 
fection than  Mr.  Scott  can  quote  elsewhere,  in 
its  lady  chapel,  and  with  arches  of  bold  and 
massive  grandeur,  adorned  with  delicately  carved 
corbels,  shield,  and  foliage,  in  the  five  bays 
of  the  nave  built  by  Abbot  Hugh  between 
1308  and  1326;  with  the  western  end  filled 
with  a Perpendicular  window  of  eighteen 
lights,  the  work  of  Abbot  Wheathampstead, 
whoso  death  ended  the  second  abbacy,  in  1462 : 
the  chnrch  bears  the  impress  of  the  entire  series 
of  phases  through  which  architecture  passed  in 
this  country  up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Special 
examples  of  ancient  art  are  to  be  found  in  un- 
usual perfection  within  this  vast  area.  Of  the 
magnificent  rood-loft  only  fragments  are  pre- 
served. The  grille,  through  which  the  public 
were  allowed  to  gaze  at  the  magnificence  of 
the  chapel  and  shrine  of  the  martyr,  is  one 
of  unusual  form.  The  watching  chamber,  with 
cupboard  below,  and  a roost  for  the  monks 
above,  is  a rare  specimen  of  old  oak  carving  and 
cabinet  work.  Paintings,  of  an  antiquity  only 
limited  by  that  of  the  masonry  on  which  they 
have  been  drawn,  have  recently  been  detected 
beneath  the  whitewash  of  the  Norman  piers. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  series  of  abbots,  the 
architect  who  reared  the  exquisite  chantry-tomb 
of  Abbot  Thomas  Ramryge  (the  thirty-seventh  of 
the  forty)  appears  to  have  dealt  with  the  solid 
masoniy  of  the  choir  and  transept  as  though  it 
had  been  actual  rock.  The  pilasters  of  the  great 
piers  that  bear  the  entire  weight  of  the  tower 
have  been  rudely  hewn  and  pared  away,  and  the 
northern  wall  of  the  choir,  which  served  as  an 
abutment  to  the  north-east  pier,  has  been  ex- 
cavated in  order  to  make  room  for  a miniature 
copy  of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel.  The  delicate 
stonework  of  this  rare  work  of  art  is  now  opening 
at  every  joint.  The  original  structure  has 
avenged  itself  on  the  reckless  innovator.  What- 
ever determined  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  which  Mr.  Scott  baa  arrested  only  just 
in  time,  the  weakening  of  the  piers  and  abut- 
ment of  the  tower  has  been  the  main  cause  of 
instability. 

The  tower,  as  it  now  stands,  shored  and 
propped,  has  had  its  downfall  arrested.  But 
much  must  be  done  before  the  church  can  be 
restored  to  the  public.  Even  more  serious  than 
the  displacement  of  the  tower  itself,  now  that 
this  has  been  stayed  by  solid  under-pinning  and 
abutting  work  of  brickwork  in  cement,  is  that  of 
the  north  face  of  the  north  transept,  which 
visibly  declines  from  the  perpendicular,  and  is 
shored  from  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
conneot  this  movement  of  the  north  wall  from 
the  subsidence  of  the  tower,  although  the  dis- 
tance intervening  is  118  ft.  It  is  a highly-in- 
structive  remark,  as  showing  how  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  unnatural  mode  of  dealing  with  stone 
vaulting  (however  magical  the  effect)  vitiates 
the  structural  science  of  a builder,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  elaborate  workmanship  of 
the  chantry-tomb  made  the  fall  of  the  tower 
(without  fresh  support)  only  a question  of  time. 

26,000J.  are  required  for  the  work,  absolutely 
necessary  for  stability.  We  trust  that  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  public  will  not  be  such  as  to 
involve  actual  dauger,  discreditable  scandal,  and 
irreparable  loss. 


FOLKESTONE 

AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

“WvE,  near  Ashford,  Kent.”  Such  was  the 
address  which,  in  my  younger  and  more  ignorant 
days,  I bad  to  put  outside  a hebdomadal  news- 
paper, and  send  it  down  to  au  unknown  old  gen- 
tleman in  this  to  me  unknown  part  of  the 
world.  Latterly  it  has  occurred  to  me,  I might 
as  well  put  the  same  address  on  myself  and  my 
impedimenta  (as  the  Italians  so  wisely  phrase 
“ luggage”),  and  go  down  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  unknown  land;  though  the  old  gen- 
tieman  must  still  remain  ” nnknown,”  he  having 
years  ago  removed  to  a yet  more  unknown  land, 
whither  it  is  not,  I suppose,  desirable  for  me  to 
follow  him  just  now,  since  ” I have  my  work  to 
finish,”  as  poor  Mias  Proctor  so  pathetically 
wrote.  Talking  the  matter  over,  it  appeared 
that  another  of  our  party  likewise  wished  to 
make  the  journey  ; thoogh  with  him  the  motive 
spring  was  a reminiscence  of  boyish  holidays 
passed  under  an  node’s  roof  at  Wye.  So  one 
said  to  the  other,  “ Let’s  go  down  to  Folkestone, 
and  run  over  to  ‘ Wye,  near  Ashford,  Kent  ’ ” ; 
and  the  answer  came,  in  Boompje  fashion, 
“ Let’s !” 
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Accordingly,  we  met  at  Redhill  Station — or, 
“’d-Hill,”  in  railway-porters’ parlance — and  two 
hours  and  a half  took  ns  to  Folkestone.  The  first 
noticeable  objeot  was  at  Marden,  where  the  fine 
old  church,  close  to  the  railway  station,  has  been 
made  an  object  of,  with  a witness.  The  large 
low  towerhas  been  capped  withawooden  abomina- 
tion, such  as  one  sees  occasionally  at  a brewery  : 
a square  wooden  room  with  large  louvres,  and 
a very  flat-pointed  roof.  This  is  painted  white, 
the  church  itself  being  coated  with  apparently 
a dark-coloured  rough-oast.  The  windows  are 
very  pretty,  aodthe  whole  outline  of  the  church 
is  good ; it  looks  old,  but  intervening  objects 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  much  of  its 
various  features. 

At  Smeeth,  Murray’s  Guide  says,  the  church 
has  a flue  Norman  chancel  arch,  of  which  we 
make  a note  for  future  guidance.  At  Scot’s 
Hall,  here,  lived  Sir  Thomas  Scot,  the  leader 
of  the  Kentish  forces  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  and  who,  by  the  help  of  the  beacons, 
sent  4,000  men  to  Dover  the  day  after  receiving 
the  Council’s  letters.  The  original  m insion  has, 
however,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  next  railway  station  is  called  “ Westen- 
hanger  and  Hythe.”  At  the  former  place  are 
the  ruins  of  the  fortified  manor  of  Westenbauger, 
formerly  defended  by  nine  towers,  alternately 
square  and  round.  Of  the  three  still  remaining, 
the  central  one  is  called  Fair  Rosamond’s  Bower, 
from  a tradition  that  she  lived  here  previously  to 
her  removal  to  Woodstock. 

On  the  left  of  the  rail  lies  Saltwood  Castle,  a 
very  picturesque  ruin,  now  used  as  a farmhouse. 
The  inner  gatehouse,  flanked  by  two  circular 
towers,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Courtenay,  time  of  Richard  II.  At  Saltwood 
Castle  the  four  knights  assembled,  December 
28th,  1170,  to  plan  the  murder  of  Thomas 
i Beoket;  and  here  was  their  first  resting-place 
afterwards.  In  the  distance  is  seen  Saltwood 
Church,  an  imposing  edifice,  with  a large,  hand- 
some tower. 

Just  beyond  Shorncliff-and-Sandgate  Station, 
the  long  interminable  lines  of  low  wooden  huts 
of  the  camp  come  into  view,  perched  high  above 
the  railway;  and  then  Folkestone,  with  its  com- 
fortable Pavilion  Hotel,  is  reached.  After  a 
pleasant  faJ(Ze-d’7tote  dinner', — not  abounding,  bat 
sufficient — we  strolled  out  iu  the  dark  on  to  the 
beach,  to  create  for  ourselves  a sensation  out  of 
the  solitary  grand  restless  sea,  the  wide-spread- 
ing deserted  shingle,  the  fresh  night  wind,  and 
the  cloud-wrack  of  the  stormy  sky  ; and  then  we 
put  poetry  and  sentiment  away,  and  went  pro- 
saically home  to  tea  and  sleep. 

Next  morning,  we  started  off  early  for  ” 
near  Ashford,”  first  by  rail,  and  then  on  from 
Ashford  by  carriage  and  horses.  At  the  station 
nothing  was,  evide  ntly,  so  little  expected  as  a pas- 
senger. By  dint  of  much  perseverance,  the  ticket- 
giver  was  found,  and  the  necessary  little  card- 
board documents  were  obtained  ; but  then  no  one 
knew  anything  about  the  train,  and  when  one 
official  put  us  into  a carriage,  another  took  oe 
out.  Finally,  we  did  crawl  off,  and  took  nc 
longer  than  thirty-five  minutes  to  go  fron 
Folkestone  Harbour  to  Folkestone  Junction 
This  unrapid  motion  had  one  great  advantage 
it  gave  us  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  ; and  oni 
of  the  curiosities  that  attracted  our  attentiot 
was  the  singular  construction  of  some  bricki 
corrugated  garden-walle,  which  were  waved  il 
and  out  in  most  serpeut-like  fashion.  We  ua 
derstood  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  gait 
strength,  the  brickwork  being  paiticularly  thin 
How  queer  it  must  be  to  have  enoh  an  in-aciii 
out  garden-wall!  Bather  pretty,  though,  i 
well  covered  with  climbers  ; and  how  invaluable 
in  a sunny  exposed  situation,  the  little  patohei 
of  shade  and  shelter  most  be,  for  delicate  plantc 
and  fragile  flowers.  Ashford  was  reached  a 
11'20,  and  while  the  carriage  was  being  pre 
pared,  we  walked  about.  The  situation  of  tbi 
town,  with  the  everlasting  hills  closing  up  thi 
vista  at  the  end  of  every  street,  reminded  ns,  c 
a very  small  scale,  of  Turin.  Our  first  alter 
tion  was  given  to  the  church,  of  course.  Insid- 
wo  found  very  lofty  arches  under  the  towen 
which  stands  at  the  crux,  and  here  they  are  c 
fine  proportions  ; but  in  the  nave  they  look  use 
lesaly  tall,  and  the  long  spindly  oolumns  ar 
mean  and  ugly.  The  church  was  rebuilt  or  re 
stored,  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  by  Sir  Johi 
Fogge,  of  Repton,  whose  tomb  is  iu  the  chance 
but  bereft  of  ils  brasses.  The  church  also  oot 
tains  some  elaborate  higlily-colonred  monr 
ments  (date,  sixteenth  century)  of  the  Smytha 
of  Westenbanger ; and  on  the  wall  has  recentli 
been  placed  a simple  but  good  brass — merely  a; 
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inaoriptioD,  very  well  done, — to  the  memory  of 
the  last  of  the  name,  that  Viscount  Strangford 
whose  monument,  in  Kensal-green  Cemetery, 
always  attracts  attention  from  the  beauty  of  its 
elegant  bas-relief,  of  two  draped  figures  floating 
upwards  : the  ascending  soul  and  its  guardian 
angel. 

Outside  the  church,  as  wa  were  standing 
looking  up  at  it  through  the  tender  green  of  a 
j^oung  lime-tree,  which  just  sufficiently  screened 
us  from  the  warm  spring  sunshine,  mid-day 
struck  out  from  the  huge  black-faced  clock  on 
;he  tower,  dated  1783,  and  the  musical  chimes 
rang  out  merrily,  Oh ! dear,  what  can  the 
natter  be  ?”  The  effect  was  so  weird  and  old- 
ivorldish.  The  quiet  close,  now  occupied  by 
squally  quiet,  half-asleep-looking  dwellings  and 
3mall  shops,  in  a dormer-window  of  one  of 
which  some  bird-lover  had  stretched  wire- 
aetting  across,  and  behind  it  were  many  little 
janaries  disporting  themselves ; then  the  tall 
ime-treas  beyond,  gently  waving  in  the  light 
)reeze  j and  the  blue  sky  over  all.  At  the 
mtranco  of  the  atoue-paved  alley  which 
aads  to  the  church  stands  a quaint  old  gabled 
lOUse,  its  front  covered  with  varied  designs  in 
usticated  stucco,  and  without  any  apparent 
lesign,  coloured  ad  libituyn,  brick-dust  red  and 
rown. 

Leaving  Ashford,  the  environs  look  all  well 
ared  for,  and  the  handsome  roads,  fresh  green 
.elds,  fine  trees,  and  smooth  banks  covered  with 
rasa  and  wild  flowers,  give  a traveller  the  notion 
bat  he  must  be  passing  through  some  private 
ark  rather  than  along  a public  highway.  On 
ae  right,  a well-to-do  miller  had  called  into  his 
ervico  wind,  water,  and  steam  j then,  on  the 
)ft,  a handeome  residence,  with  most  qnaintly- 
nt  yew-tree  hedge.  On  inquiring  of  the  driver 
Whose  place  is  that?  ” the  answer  was  as  quaint 
J the  yew-tree  hedge,—"  Dr.  Cutler’s,  sirj  the 
idow  now  lies  dead.” 

At  Kempe’s  Corner  tnrnpike-gate,  the  lady 
'U-keeper  came  with  two  sweeping  curfsies, 
id  a " sixpence,  if  you  please,  sir,”  of  irre- 
■oaohablo  accent  and  intonation ; the  road 
irned  off  to  the  right,  facing  a range  of  bills, 
e facsimile  of  "our  part  of  Sussex;”  and  at 
df-past  twelve  Wye  was  reached,  sun-lighted 
jwns  on  the  left,  a bridge  over  the  river  in 
ont,  and  the  miller’s  house,  with  the  lock,  on 
6 right.  Wye  is  only  a small  country  town  ; at 
'Bb  it  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  entrance  to 
ilisbury  on  a small  scale,  and  without  the 
ater-channel : suoh  as  it  was,  at  least,  twenty 
iars  ago. 

Wye  Church  has  been  wofully  rebuilt,  and 
3ar8  the  date  of  its  disgrace  carefully  cut  upon 
, as  if  the  style  aloue  were  not  sufficient  to 
11  the  sad  tale ! — 1706.  Its  first  rebuilding 
us  by  Archbishop  Kempe,  who  was  born  at 
ilantigh  not  far  off,  time  of  Henry  VI.  The 
ntral  tower  fell  in  1685,  and  destroyed  great 
;rb  of  the  building,  but  nob  the  nave,  which  is 
jrpendicular,  and  Kempe’s  work.  The  tower 
lasts  a peal  of  eight  bells,  all,  or  nearly,  if  not 
dts  all,  re-cast  177-1.  " Oar  big  bell,  she’s 

larly  twenty-four  hnndrod,”  said  the  old  sexton, 
philip  Parsons  Cubate,  of  Wye,  and  John 
ement  and  Richard  ” somebody,  seem  to  have 
^cast  this,  the  eighth.  The  others,  so  far  as 
5 could  creep  in  among  the  timbers  to  see, 
jre  re. cast  by  Pack  & Chapman,  of  London, 
le  third  is  cracked,  and  has  been  so  “over 
irty  year this  one  bears  the  inscription, — 

" Such  wond’rous  pow’r  fo  Moeick’a  given, 

It  elevates  the  soul  to  Heaven.” 

lother,  the  fourth,  has, — 

, " Musick  is  medicine  to  the  miad ; ” 

i the  fifth, — 

, " Ye  people  all  who  bear  me  ring, 

ho  faithful  to  your  Qod  and  King.” 

10  oak  frame  on  which  the  bells  are  suspended 
irs,  roughly  cut  upon  it,  ‘‘John  Brovmelled 
.de  this  frame,  1709.” 

Wye  was  one  of  the  royal  manors  granted  by 
iUiam  the  Conqueror  to  Battle  Abbey.  Its 
mor-house,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains, 
jieived  the  visits  of  many  sovereigns.  A college 
a founded  by  Archbishop  Kempe,  1447;  when 
I had  rebuilt  the  church  he  made  it  collegiate, 
ply  endowing  it.  It  afterwards  passed  through 
I'ious  hands,  till  Sir  George  Wheler,  in  1724, 

|ve  it  by  will  as  a residence  for  the  master  of 
> gramraai'-sohool,  and  for  the  use  of  Lady 
inna  Thornhill’s  charity  ; which  latter  was 
nded  1708,  and  amply  endowed,  to  provide 
loabion  for  the  poorest  children.  Mr.  Holmes, 

11  present  schoolmaster,  was  extremely  kind  in 
.'wing  us  OT'er  the  college,  the  most  noticeable 


feature  of  which  is  " the  grand  staircase,”  but 
which,  unfortunately,  stands  cramped  up  in  a 
corner.  The  balusters  are  carved,  and  on  eaobof 
the  angle  newels,  six  in  all,  stands  a tolerably 
large  statue  of  carved  wood,  painted  like  life.  On 
the  walla  opposite,  similar  figures  are  painted, 
thus  forming  pairs  to  them,  as  it  were;  and  over 
a door  is  the  date  1622.  In  a window,  in  an 
apartment  to  the  right  on  entering,  are  a few 
small  remains  of  coloured  glass  ; an  escutcheon 
bearing  two  daggers  crossed,  and  a tall  yellow 
column  on  each  side,  with  some  other  devices. 
The  entranoe-garden,  with  its  trim  grass-plots, 
red  gravel  path,  and  freely-growing  old  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  was  very  calm  and  suggestive. 

Leaving  Wye,  we  were  presently  advised  to 
climb  up  a height  on  the  right,  which  we  did, 
but  saw  nothing  more  than  could  be  seen  when 
driving  along  the  road,  namely,  the  rich  valley, 
the  winding  river,  Ashton  Church-tower  in  the 
distance,  and  the  ever-beautiful,  ever-present 
downs.  Perhaps  we  did  not  climb  high  enough, 
but  time  was  an  object ; so  when  we]had  reached 
the  first  elevation  and  its  clomp  of  trees,  only 
to  see  another  and  another  rising  up  beyond,  we 
thought  “disoretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour," 
and  our  disoretion  counselled  us  to  descend. 
Then  on  we  drove  to  Ollantigh,  which  is,  we 
were  told,  "a  show-house.”  A handsome  park, 
studded  with  fine  trees,  brought  ns  to  the  care- 
fully-Bcreened-off  dressed  ground;  this  latter, 
crowded  with  a whole  array  of  white  marble,  I 
presume,  statues  and  busts,  interspersed  with 
some  bronzsB. 

And  here  I wish  to  make  a remark,  which 
may  possibly  be  considered  dire  heresy ; but 
as  the  idea  struck  me  very  forcibly,  I must 
state  it,  leaving  the  question  to  wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  determine.  It  seems  to  me 
very  questionable  taste,  to  place  life  - size, 
sparingly  - attired  statues  out-of-doors,  in  a 
variable  climate  like  that  of  England,  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather. 
They  look  wretchedly  nncomfortable  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  and,  at  their  best,  never 
delude  us  into  the  belief  that  wa  are  enjoying 
the  amenities  of  an  Italian  garden.  Planted  as 
they  are  in  long  rows  down  each  side  of  the 
carriage  - drive  at  Ollantigh,  and  scattered 
amongst  the  shrobs,  the  only  impression  made 
on  my  mind  was,  that  I was  gazing  on 
a London  suburban  cemetery.  Busts  and  ter- 
minal  figures  are  better,  and  if  placed  sparsely 
among  the  foliage,  often  harmonise  well ; but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  life-size  statues  of  dancing- 
girls,  and  similar  effete  creations,  a mistake, 
detracting  from  the  grandeur  of  a noble  demesne, 
instead  of  adding  thereunto.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  ambition  of  the  owners  of  Ollantigh  to 
collect  a copy  of  all  statues  extant.  In  the 
short  time  we  had  for  observation,  we  espied, 
among  others,  a Bailey’s  "Eve”  in  bronze; 
a medium-size  copy,  also  bronze,  of  Kiss’s 
" Amazon”  ; and  a diminithad  " Mercury from 
the  July  Column,  including  the  turned-np  face 
of  JEolus,  Boreas,  or  some  other  wind,  with  the 
bronze  breeze  issuing  from  its  open  mouth  and 
puffed-out  cheeks,  on  which  Mercury  is  supposed 
to  be  blown  upwards  and  started  on  bis  jonrney. 
This  odiously  materialistic  representation  of  a 
metaphysical  idea  would,  I suppose,  have  been 
scouted  long  since,  if  it  bad  not  been  produced 
in  Prance,  where  " they  manage  those  things  so 
much  better  than  we  do ; ” but  poor  Prance  ! we 
will  nob  say  an  unkind  word  to  her  now  ! In 
front  of  the  portico  at  Ollantigh,  stands  on  a 
pedestal  a gigantic  equestrian  bronze  statue,  of 
which  the  moat  prominent  portions,  as  seen 
from  the  house,  are,  the  luxuriant  flourished-up 
tail  of  the  horse,  and  the  huge  chimney-pot  hat 
held  in  the  right  hand  of  the  rider. 

We  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the 
house,  because  we  bad,  unfortunately,  come  on 
the  wrong  day.  We  represented  that  being 
strangers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  having  come 
many  miles,  wa  hoped  the  rule  might  be  re- 
laxed in  oar  favour;  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  owner  of  the  house  was  absent,  and  his  sister, 

. or  daughter,  whichever  she  was,  would  nob  be 
mollified.  Of  course  we  drove  away  disappointed, 
and  somewhat  annoyed ; it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  experience  so  much  courtesy  at  the 
residences  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  that  we 
were  unprepared  for  this  rebuff.  Such  a rule  is 
no  doubt  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  visitors 
from  the  locality  who  can  come  any  other  day, 
it  is  quite  right  it  should  be  enforced;  but  with 
strangers  from  a distance  who  may  never  again 
be  within  many  miles,  it  is  a pity  to  miss  the 
chance  of  doit-g  a kindly,  graceful  act.  We  only 
hope  Mr.  and  Miss may  some  day  find  them- 


selves iu  our  neighbourhood,  and  may  request  to 
see  our  place,  aud  then,  with  what  punctilious 
courtesy  will  we  have  them  shown  everything  ! 

^Driving  away,  we  passed  near  to  a handsome 
piece  of  water,  with  an  island,  and  a suspension- 
bridge  across ; bub,  here  again,  the  genius  of 
incongruity  had  marred  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Bach  of  the  three  piers  of  the  bridge  was  capped 
by  one  large  white  Italian  vase,  all  three  alike, 
and  all  three  doing  nothing,  apparently,  but 
stand  there  ready  to  catch  the  rain  that  seemed 
about  to  fall  from  the  leaden. coloured  cloud 
above.  Surely  some  better  termination  might 
be  invented  for  the  somewhat  unsightly  long, 
flab  piers  of  a modern  suspension-bridge,  than 
replicas  of  ancient  vases  ? 

Then,  on  we  drove  to  Godmersham  Church ; 
but  still  another  disappointment  awaited  us.  The 
ohuroh-door  was  locked,  and  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  key.  Our  effort  to  do  so  from  the 
house  adjoining  the  churchyard,  and  which  we 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  clergyman,  was  met 
with  such  a decided  rebuff  from  a surly  four- 
footed  creature  (and  from  an  equally  surly  two- 
footed  ditto) , that  we  thought  it  wiser  to  refrain  ; 
so  were  forced  to  content  ourselvt  b with  noting, 
on  the  outside  of  the  ohurch  the  very  early 
lancet  east  end ; the  Norman  west  door,  the  head 
of  which  is  filled  in  with  diapered  stones, 
apparently  inserted  there  for  preservation ; the 
Norman  clearstory  windows,  with  the  peculiar 
plain  fiat  mouldings ; and  the  large  tower,  on 
the  north  side,  with  loop-hole-like  openings  and 
larger  windows.  We  could  see  some  nicely, 
carved  trefoiled  screen-work  within  ; and  a very 
good  modern  carved-wood  porch  has,  not  long 
ago,  been  placed  ou  the  south  side,  with  a corre- 
sponding  lych-gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  burial- 
ground,  covering  a small  bridge  over  a tiny 
stream. 

Boughton  Church  came  next  on  oui-  list, — 

“ Boughton  Aluph,”  as  it  should  be  written.  It 
ia  large  and  has  a central  tower.  The  windows 
are  some  Decorated  and  some  Perpendicular; 
but  they  have  been  so  fearfully  neglected,  built- 
up,  and  messed  in  every  way,  that  we  could  feel 
small  interest.  Inside,  the  arches  are  very  lofty, 
with  the  same  spindly  oolumns  and  ugly  capitals, 
cut  from  a circular  moulding  into  an  eight- 
pointed  Boooped-out  abomination, — a fashion  that 
prevailed  at  one  time  in  this  part  of  Kent.  The 
floor,  of  red  brick,  descends  one  step  to  the 

chanoel This  ended  our  explorations,  and 

we  returned,  hungry  and  tired,  to  Folkestone, 
but  thinking  we  had  done  a good  day’s  work. 

On  Sunday  morning,  spite  of  wind  and  rain, 
we  mounted  the  steep  inoline  and  stairway  to 
the  old  church  on  the  cliff.  This  has  recently 
been  thoroughly  restored,  and  High-Chorohly 
decorated.  Mr.  Woodward  ia  the  vicar.  We 
were  placed  in  a pew  close  to  the  very  fine  organ 
and  moat  perfect  choir,  under  the  central  tower, 
one  of  the  huge  piers  of  whioh  screened  the 
altar  from  our  view,  and  this  was  quite  as  well 
for  our  peace  of  mind,  as  wo  have  no  " Roman  ” 
tendencies.  By  this  last  sentence,  the  oerc- 
monial  observed  can  easily  be  imagined.  Close 
to  us,  one  young  idiot  belonging  to  the  choir 
deliberately  crossed  bitnsalf  at  some  Benbeoce  of 
the  Creed  ; and  a female,  who  came  in  after  the 
morning  service,  to  attend  the  Communion,  made 
a reverence  to  the  altar,  crossed  herself,  and 
knelt  down  to  pray.  “ What  are  we  coming  to  ?” 
said  one  of  our  party;  nevertheless,  we  cannot 
bub  appreciate  most  thoroughly  the  psifeob  sing- 
iog  and  exquisite  music  the  ‘‘movement”  has 
introduced  into  our  churches.  May  I still  say 
" Anijlican  churches  ?”  Possibly  ; but  no  longer 
"Protestant!”  The  youthful  organist  was  evi- 
dently  an  oathuaiasb  in  his  art,  and  seemed  to 
pet  and  converse  with  his  inetrnmenb  as  if  it 
were  hia  familiar  friend.  He  luxuriated  among 
its  multitudinous  stops,  using  a different  one, 
and  thus  varying  the  tone,  for  the  response  after 
each  commandment;  and  be  laid  his  head  close 
to  tba  keys,  as  if  to  catch  their  moat  delicate 
breathings.  Possibly,  too,  he  was  proud  of  hia 
choir:  well  he  might  be,  for  it  was  just  about 
perfect, — sweet,  full,  rich,  deep,  and  moat  exact 
as  to  time.  Nor  must  the  youthful  preacher  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  From  the  t?xt,  " In 
my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions,”  he  gave 
ns  a sensible  and  practical,  though  not  a very 
eloquent,  disoourse,  to  the  effect  that  those  only 
who  live  the  best  lives  on  earth  can  hope  to  in- 
herit the  best  mansions  in  heaven  ; and  that  it 
is  those  alone  who  do  the  will  of  God  here  who 
can  be  fitted  to  dwell  with  Him  hereafter. 

Service  over,  we  went  out  to  find  the  sun 
brightly  shining  ; so  we  walked  along  the  pro- 
menade on  the  cliff,  the  Lees,  to  the  extremity 
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of  its  liouseB,  and  were  amazed  to  see  the 
numerons  palace-Hke  abodes  springing  up  every- 
where; and  again  in  the  iifcernoun,  when  we 
drove  out  to  Sandgate  and  Hytho,  the  wealth  and 
prosperity,  as  evidenced  by  the  bonse-builamg, 
perfectly  astonished  us.  Sandgate  is  two  mdes 
from  Folkestone,  and  unless  some  unforeseen 
check  ebould  arise,  it  will  very  soon  be  joined 
on  to  it,  as  Hove  is  to  Brighton.  But  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  attractions  of  the  two 
localitie-s  Brighton  and  Folkestone.  The  for- 
mer  is  superior  in  but  one  point,  its  nearness  to 
London  ; and  that,  after  all,  is  but  a doubtful 
advantage,  for  this  very  nearness  it  is  that  vul- 
garises  it.  Folkestone  can  boast  a more  pictu- 
resqne  town  ; a busy  harbour,  fall  of  life  and 
animation  ; steam-packets  starting  and  return- 
ing, whose  arrival  and  departure  afford  con- 
tinuous excitement  and  interest  to  loungers.  It 
is  in  the  freshness  of  its  youth ; it  possesses  a 
magnificent  sea,  covered  with  shipping;  a fine 
stretch  of  gently-sloping,  and  therefore  safe, 
beach  for  bathers,  free  from  all  sediment  or 
seaweed  ; a beautiful  surrounding  country,  large 
trees  and  green  grass  growing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore; and  the  moat  magnificent  downs  for 
walks,  rides,  and  drives,  whore  objects  of  in- 
terest for  the  archmologiat  are  sown  broadcast, 
as  it  were  : Roman  camps,  ancient  and  modern 
British  earthworks,  and  Mediaeval  chnrches. 
The  grand,  rolling,  swelling  downs,  rising  one 
above  another,  are  alone  enough  to  turn  any 
lover  of  nature  perfectly  crazy  with  delight ; and 
then  there  is  the  fine  broad  expanse  of  shipping 
covered  sea,  everywhere  closing  in  the  picture. 

Such  were  our  meditations  ns  we  drove  along 
the  shore  to  Sandgate,  which  lies  ombesomod 
in  a hollow  of  the  downs,  and  rises  gradually 
hou-ie  above  house,  interspersed  with  trees  and 
gardens,  up  the  green  slope,  which  is  crowned 
by  the  camp  of  Sborncliff,  at  the  summit.  At 
Hytho  we  came  upon  the  military  canal,  oon- 
stnicted  in  1805,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  martello  towers  alon, 


of  Folkestone  Church  yesterday,  we  climbed  up 
to  it  again  this  morning.  Its  doors  stand  always 
open,  and  service  appt^ars  to  be  almost  always 
g ling  on ; but  we  fortuoatelyarrived  opportunely, 
and  had  nearly  half  an  hour  for  oursurvey.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  east  end  is  very  rich.  Three  lancet 
windows,  filled  with  coloured  glass ; and  above 
chem,  similarly  filled,  a large  opening,  which  was 
originally  a rose-window,  but  is  now  elongated, 
internally,  into  the  vesica  form  ; a carved 
alabaster  or  parti-coloured  marble  reredos,  the 
wall  on  each  side  concealed  by  gorgeous  drapery ; 
a rich  needlework  altar-frontal,  of  gold  thread 
and  silks  ; pots  of  flowering  plants  ; needlework 
carpets,  and  kneeling  squares  ; two  lofty  brass 
and  coloured  gaseliers  ; every  inch  of  wall  and 
ceiling  covered  with  decoration : these  items 
may  well  suffice  to  form  au  imposing  whole. 
On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  an  elegant 
illuminated  brass  cross,  some  12  in.  or  14  in. 
long,  marks  the  spot  where  the  oonseoration- 
oroBS  is  said  to  have  been  discovered.  On  the  north 
wall,  a niche  with  a sharply-pointed  head  is,  I 
presume,  the  credence-table;  and  hero  stood  a 
highly-ornamented  book  and  stand,  the  book 
open,  and  an  elaborate  “ marker”  laid  across  it. 
On  both  north  and  south  walls  is  a deep  recess 
or  closet,  about  3 fc.  square,  divided  by  a atone 
partition  down  the  centre,  but  without  doors  or 
(so  far  as  I could  see)  any  trace  of  hinges, — am- 
bries, I suppose,  but  so  large! 

Tbo  altar-rail  is  raised  two  steps  from  the 
floor  of  the  chancel ; and  outside  this,  built 
against  the  north  wall,  stands  a very  beautiful 
tomb,  or  Easter  sepulchre,  as  we  thought.  The 
figure  of  a mailed  warrior  now  reposes  there,  but 
evidently  without  any  title  to  its  position  save 
poesesaion.  The  lovror  portion  has  been  richly 
carved,  with  small  figures  in  compartments, 
bearing,  we  imagined,  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
One,  who  is  weeping,  carries  a thing  like  a 
scourge,  for  instance  ; and  at  the  back  of  the 
arch,  a very  ornamental  but  much-defaced 
bracket  was,  most  likely,  intended  to  hold  a 


Tonbridge  Castle,  bub  found,  to  our  no  small 
chagrin,  that  visitors  are  no  longer  admitted. 

A tradesman  in  the  town  informed  ua  the  ruin 
and  grounds  had  been  recently  purchased  by  a 
widow  lady  named  Loigb,  who  had  fitted  up  the 
mansion  attached,  and  had  come  to  reside  there. 
The  next  bssb  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  take  a 
boat  and  float  about  on  tho  Medway,  here  quite 
a baby  river ; but  a dirty  baby  though,  sadly 
in  want  of  oleanaiog  of  its  mud  and  clearing 
of  its  bushes,  which  hang  over  and  frequently 
touch  the  oar  on  both  aiiles  at  once.  The  youth 
who  rowed  told  na  a different  story  about  the 
oastle.  He  said  it  was  taken  by  a French  lady, 
whose  name  was  something  like  Senior  ; that 
she  came  down  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  pre- 
viously ; that  she  is  a friend  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  he  is  expected  down  to  visit  her 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  If  this  latter  account 
be  true,  it  will  afford  a grand  piece  of  excite* 
meat  to  quiet  little  Tunbridge. 

]Ve  found  “excitement”  at  such  a low  ebb 
that  we  took  the  next  train  on  to  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Here,  all  is  life,  busy  life;  building, 
marketing,  driving,  walking,  gossiping,  and  se 
forth.  Hiring  a little  open  vehicle,  we  drove 
across  the  common,— so  nicely  laid  out  with  trim 
walks  and  drives,  and  convenient  seats  for  the 
^eary, — on  to  Southboroogh.  Again,  evideuoee 
of  wealth  and  vitality  everywhere  perfectly 
astounded  ns.  Looking  back  from  any  height, 
handsome  houses,  detached  or  in  groups,  are 
visible  ou  all  sides,  stretching  for  miles  and  miles 
away  ; moat  of  them,  as  seen  by  the  nurnorotih 
and  fine  trees  interepersed,  being  surrounded  by 
spacious  pleasure-grounds.  "Where  can  all  the 
people  come  from  able  to  live  in  such  mansions; 
and  whence,  above  all,  comes  the  wealth  to  sup- 
port all  this  luxury  ? Such  were  our  meditations 
as  we  torned  our  faces  homewards.  Surely  the 
secret  lies  in  the  magic  word,  “ I’fiACfi  !” 

R.  P.  H. 


the  coast — very  numerons  about  Folkestone  and  , lamp.  The  front  of  the  arch  is  formed  by 
its  neighbourhood— were  erected.  ; band  of  delicate  pierced  tracery,  of  trefoils,  the 


A long  yellow  barrack  looks  down  upon  it  opper  leaf  pointed,  the  two  lowercircular,  which 
from  a short  distance,  green  grass  clothes  its  j has  a very  beantiful  lace-like  effect.  The  few 
banks,  and  tall  trees  wave  above  all.  Hythe  remaining  of  the  handsome  crockets,  which  once 
Church  is  known  to  have  especial  objects  of  : ran  up  each  side  ot  the  gable,  show  careful  work, 
interest,  but  on  Sunday  afternoon  wo  did  not 'joined  to  bold,  flowing  outline;  but  fine  fiuial 


SEWERAGE  WORKS,  FRA-NKFORT-ON- 
THE-MAINE. 

From  a report  recently  pre-'onted  to  the 


Frankfort  authorities  by  Messrs.  VV.  Lindloy  and 
J.  Gordon,  the  chief  engineers  of  these  works,  it 
appears  that  out  of  atotalsumof  108,333J,  granted 
for  the  works  since  their  commencement  in  18G6 
the  sura  of  89.G44L  hia  been  expended  in  the 


1UI.CH-DU,  UL-U  vti  ..w  ^ ''i  11  • 1,^4  i\,.  the  sura  Ot  OU.Uil-l..  UIB  uem  lu  utic 

care  to  climb  up  to  the  high  ground  where  it  , and  delicate  ouspiugs  have  all  vamshecl.  uu  97  739  lineal  feet  (about  nineteen 

arai.rio  TMirr-Vipd  nhovA  the  Inwn.  It  has  an  Earlv  . the  oDDOsito  side  of  the  chancel,  a modest  brass  1 , nf  tLfl  wnrirfl 


Bteijds  perched  above  the  town.  It  has  an  Early  , tho  opposite  side  of  the 
English  triple  chancel,  the  main  portion  raised  T,.»n  t. 

eir'bt  stops  above  the  nave,  and  the  altar  still 
three  steps  more  above  tho  chancel,  producing 
an  imposing  effect  from  the  west  end.  Round 
tho  chancel  runs  an  arcade  formed  of  Bethersden 
marble,  which  greatly  resembles  that  from  Pet- 
worth,  being  fall  of  minute  shells.  Bethersden 
lies  two  miles  from  Plnokley,  a station  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  Its  quarries  are  but 
little  worked  now,  though  the  marble  was  exten- 
sively used  formerly,  as  seen  in  Canterbary  and 
Rochester  Cathedrals. 

Returnitig,  we  drove  up  on  to  the  downs  and 
through  Sborncliff  Camp.  Those  persons  who 
have  seen  Aldershott  will  understand  exactly  the 
sort  of  place  ic  is,  for  Sborncliff  beard  a strong 
family  resemblance  to  its  younger  brother.  On 
a circular  grass-plot,  outside  a row  of  huts,  we 
were  eoniewhat  startled  to  come  upon  a fine  stag, 
tethered  by  a rope  attached  to  a collar  round  his 
neck.  This  pretty  creature  is  the  pet  of  the 
3rd  Buffs,  and  probably — like  the  goat  so  well 
known  dating  the  Crimean  war — be  also  accom- 
panies the  regiment  ou  all  its  marches.  The 
encampment  was  formed  in  1806.  Sir  John 
Moore  trained  many  of  the  old  Peninsular 
regiments  here. 

CherifOD,  with  an  inviting-looking  old  church, 
bad  to  be  passed,  on  our  left,  unvisited.  The 
downs  all  along  the  way  are  grand  in  the 
extreme.  They  rise  in  a series  of  abrupt  conical 
hills,  of  which  Sngar-loaf  Hill,  crested  with  a 
large  low  barrow;  and  Castle  Hill,  or  Ccesar’s 
Camp,  with  its  treble  line  of  eartbwoiks,  are 
tho  largest  and  most  remarkable.  Gazing  along 
tha  whole  range,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  idea,  “What  a wondrous  site  these 
downs  would  bo  for  the  annual  volunteer  review. 

Imagine  a supposed  invasion  from  seaward,  half 
Britain  gathered  on  the  heights  ready  to  repel 
the  audacious  foreigner.  TheD,alandiug  effected 
at  varions  points  along  the  beach;  and  then  the 
grand  swoop  downwards  of  England’s  gallant 
sons,  like  an  eagle  from  its  eyrie,  and  their  wild 
rush  and  ringing  shout,  us  they  drive  the 
invaders  back  into  the  sea. 


Bj  no  means  satisfied  with  our  imperfect  view 


Commemorates  Joan,  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Harvey.  He  was  born  at  Folke- 
stone, April  1,  1578;  and  she  died  in  I6O0. 

A handsome  seveDteonth-century  monument  in 
the  south  aisle — formerly  a chapel  belonging  to 
the  Herdaon  family — in  memory  of  Jolm  Herd- 
son,  bears  two  kneeling  knights  in  armonr,  each 
in  an  arched  recess.  Over  the  tower  arch  is  an 
elaborate  paiuiingrepresenting  Christenthroned, 
with  a fema'e  saint  kneeling  right  and  left  be- 
fore him, — Saints  Mary  and  Eanswythe  we  pre- 
snmed,  they  being  the  patron  saints  of  the 
chnrch.  Saint  Eanawythe  was  daughter  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  who  about  63U  built  a 
uunuery  at  Folkestone  by  request  of  his  daughter, 
who  became  its  first  abbess.  The  nunnery  was 
destroyed  by  Danish  pirates,  and  in  1095  a 
Eorman  priory  arose  on  its  site  ; in  1138  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  obliged  the  monks  to 
be  removed,  and  a hundred  years  later  both 
priory  and  chnrch  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
waves.  A obnreh  on  the  cliff,  where  the  present 
one  stands,  and,  like  it,  dedicated  to  Saints 
Mary  aad  Eanswythe,  appears  from  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  Normau 
priory. 

In  tho  painting  over  the  tower  arch,  of  which 
I was  speaking,  the  emblems  of  the  four  evan- 
gelistB  are  represented  issuing  from  the  throne, 
the  angel  and  eagle  above,  the  winged  lion  and 
the  bull  below ; these  the  artist  baa  painted  a 
dull  red,  which  has  a most  singular  appearance, 
making  them  look  much  more  like  fiends  being 
chased  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  than 
representations  of  anything  good  and  holy. 

A very  handsome  effect  is  produoed  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  by  the  broad  monldings 
surrounding  the  lofty  tower  arches,  and  whiob, 
running  down  to  the  ground  between  the 
columns,  give  the  massive  piers  the  appearance 
of  huge  pillars  carved  out  of  stone.  Ou  one  of 
these  mouldings  the  ubiquitous  hour-glass  mark 
— but  mneh  flattened,  looking  at  a distance  more 
like  the  N mark — displays  itself. 

Ibis  church  investigation  over,  we  paid  our 
pennies  and  walked  on  the  pier  till  it  was  time 
to  get  into  the  train  for  Tunbridge.  We  flattered 
ourselves  we  should  have  a pleasant  ramble  about 


of  sewers,  the  average  cost  of  the  works 
executed  up  to  the  date  of  ibo  report  being  thus 
18g.  4d.  per  lineal  foot.  Tbe  balance  of  the 
sums  granted  is  now  being  expended  in  the 
completion  of  various  districts ; and  in  the 
report  from  which  these  parlioulars  are  extracted 
it  is  proposed  to  commence  tho  drainage  of  foui 
fresh  districts,  for  which  50,499  lineal  feet  0 
sewers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  55,0001 , will  bf 
required.  Ic  is  expected  that  these  works 
be  pushed  forward  this  summer,  alter  theii 
partial  stoppoge  by  the  war. 

New  waterworks  are  also  in  progress  of  con 
Btrnction  at  Frankfort,  which  town  will,  on  th 
completion  of  the  two  undertakings,  hold  i 
high  rank  as  regards  sanitary  improvement. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  report  of  the  council  about  to  be  issue' 
gays, — “ The  latest,  but  by  no  moans  iha  leas: 
of  its  transactions  the  council  records  at  star: 
ing,  as  one  vitally  affecting  the  future  v/elfarer 
the  Institution,  and  as  calling  for  a prominet 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  very  hearty  o 
operation  which  the  oooncil  received  on  tl 
occasion, — that  through  the  generous  aid  of  tl 
friends  of  the  Mugeum  the  council  is  now  enable 
to  announce  the  all-important  fact  that  tl 
Institution  is  free  from  the  mortgage  debt  wiv 
which  it  was  encumbered. 

It  is  duo  to  the  generosiiy  of  Sir  Willia 
Tite,  M.P.,  and  to  tbe  readiness  with  wbii) 
others  followed  his  example,  that  the  aonui 
resources  of  the  Museum  can  now  be  devot* 
to  the  promotion  of  its  intentions,  in$tead  ■ 
being  crippled  by  an  annual  charge  for  repayir 
the  debt  on  its  building,  and  for  the  intere 
thereon.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  thede^ 
was  l.OOOi.  Donations,  including  251.  from  ti 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  enabled  the  counoi^*!, 
pay  off  lOOZ.,  leaving  9001.  to  bo  raised  with’ 
the  fonr  years  over  which  the  mortgage  de-i 
extended.  Then  came  the  offer  of  loOi.  fre 
Sir  William  Tite,  on  condition  that  the  remai. 
ing  7501.  shonld  be  subscribed  for  within  0; 
month.  Not  only  was  the  condition  compH 
with,  but  the  council  believes  that  there  will  • 
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a aarplns  to  enable  it  to  provide  arbiclee of  furni- 
.iire,  fittings,  &o.,  for  the  use  of  stadents,  iu 
ivbioh  the  Museum  has  hitherto  been  sadly 
defioienb.  The  list  of  donat'ous  will  be  found 
orinted  after  the  names  of  the  annual  sub- 
4Criber8. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  of 
.be  Architectural  Art  Classes,  established  in 
-.he  Musenm  Buildings,  the  Upper  Gallery  ha.s 
peen  railed  round,  and  access  to  it  obtained  by 
i:h0  erection  of  a permanent  staircase  from  the 
i3oor  beneath,  thns  rendering  the  whole  of  the 
Museum  accessible  to  visitors,  and  providing  in- 
creased space  for  specimens  arriving  from  time 
[.0  time.  Among  these  are  about  1,100  oasts  from 
Amiens  Cathedral  and  other  places,  lent  by  the 
jSoience  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  ; 
[Classic  ousts  from  the  Royal  Academy,  in  ex- 
pbange  for  duplicate  specimens  of  Gothic  work 
ja  the  Museum,”  &c. 


; OALIFuRNIAN  ARCHITECTS. 

I We  have  received  accounts  of  a remarkable 
instance  of  disinterested  and  kindly  feeling 
hmonget  architects,  from  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia Alta.  The  San  Pranciaoan  and  other 
architects  having  competed  for  the  designs  of 
the  proposed  New  City  Hall  and  Courts  of 
Law  there  (lately  illustrated  in  our  pages), 
and  the  first  preminm  having  been  gained 
by  Messrs.  Fuller  & Laver,  of  New  York, 
the  San  Franciscan  architects,  many  of  them 
(Competitors,  oonyratulated  Mr.  Laver,  who  was 
then  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  success  of 
Ihis  firm,  and  called  on  him  in  a body 
(before  his  temporary  departure  for  the  East, 
fwhen  he  was  heartily  welcomed  as  a new 
ifeilow-citizen,  and  the  most  cordial  feelings 
iwero  reciprocated.  There  are  no  less  than 
Iforty-sevon  architects,  and  a great  many  art- 
(workmen,  in  San  Francisco. 


signed  " Combination.”  This  amendment  was  I it  is  inferior  and  below  the  average,  can  any 


negatived,  the  original  motion  agreed  to,  and  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Parks  Committee  for 
consideration  and  report. 

The  selected  design  is  one  of  those  we  pointed 
out  as  beat  deserving  of  consideration.*  We 
cannot  say  the  same  for  No.  2,  in  which  the 
basin  is  borne,  after  a very  old  and  worn-out 
type,  on  the  upraised  tails  of  three  dolphins. 
The  design  is  in  otherr  especta  of  a very  indiffer- 
ent character,  greatly  inferior  to  some  we 
named. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT. 

A'f  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works  last 
week,  tenders  were  received  for  the  Chelsea 
Embankment  and  Northern  Low-level  Sewer 
works  from  Chelsea  Hospital  to  Battersea  Bridge. 
Our  renders  know  that  two  firms  to  whom  the 
contract  had  been  previously  awarded  bad  de- 
clined to  carry  it  out.  The  first  who  obtained 
the  contract,  presenting  the  lowest  tender,  a 
week  afterwards  discovered  a mistake  in  calcula- 
tion of  Bomtthing  like  10,000J.,  and  thus  declined 
to  carry  it  out  for  the  sum  agreed  upon.  The 
next  lowest  tender  was  then  accepted ; but 
here,  again,  as  we  have  before  stated,  another 
difficulty  interposed,  as  the  contractors  ob- 
jected to  do  a certain  amount  of  work  with- 
out receiving  payment,  in  place  of  finding 
socurity  for  the  due  performance  of  the  work 
ami  that  being  considered  essentially  necessary, 
from  the  experience  which  had  been  gained,  the 
Board  bad  no  alternative  but  to  advertise  for 
fresh  tenders.  There  were  about  seventeen  of 
them,  the  highest  being  177,8601.,  and  the  lowest 
110, 900^.  After  a long  discussion,  on  the  public 
being  admitted,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Board  had  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  William 
Webster,  for  133,9501.,  as  that  gentleman  had 
done  the  most 


i THE  ARTISTB’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

I The  dinner  in  aid  of  this  new  fund,  to  whioh 
iwe  invited  our  readers,  took  place  on  Saturday 
[evening  last,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  H.R.H. 
(the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  and  about  380 
[gentlemen  sat  down,  a great  proportion  of  them 
[being  well  known  and  eminent.  Sir  William 
I Tite  and  others  had  given  large  sums,  so  that, 
as  the  Prinoe  anuouocud,  in  the  course  of  an 
[excellent  address,  the  committee  saw  their  way 
[ to  about  7,0001.  of  the  10,0001.  for  whioh  they 
I went  in.  Such,  however,  was  the  earnestness 
I with  whioh  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  (ihe  treasurer), 
(Mr.  Millais  (the  honorary  socretary),  and  the 
I stewards,  had  worked,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
I dinner  the  total  was  announced  to  have  reached 
I the  magnificent  sum  of  12,308J. 

1 The  Duke  of  Wellington  threw  a bomb-shell, 

( which  “ flattered  ” some  of  the  guests,  when,  in 
I the  coarse  of  his  speech,  he  said  they  were  met 
to  aid  the  orphans  of  those  ” who  had  been 
I frowned  on  by  Fortuueand  the  Royal  Academy." 

, But  Sir  Francis  Grant  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

He  had  been  commanded,  he  said,  by  the  Council 
( to  add  to  their  fi'^st  subscription  1,000?.,  making 
, 1,500?.  in  all ; and  this,  your  Royal  Highness,” 
coubinned  the  president,  •'  is  the  way  in  which 
tho  Academy  ‘frowns’  on  its  poorer  brethren.” 

The  Uon.  A.  Kinuaird  and  Dr.  Doran  brought 
a memorable  evening  to  a merry  end  in  pro- 
posing and  replying  for  ” the  Ladies ; ” and 
•every  one  went  away  saying  he  had  had  a 
good  dinner. 


sensible  person  doubt,  after  the  profitable  results 
already  obtained  from  “poor  and  inferior  laud,” 
by  applying  plenty  of  labour,  plenty  of  manure, 
and  thorough  ploughing,  that  this  could  be  cul- 
tivated profitably  ? To  deny  it  would  be  to 
ignore  the  evidence  of  standing  facts. 

Grant  even,  for  the  sake  of  concession,  that 
after  deducting  from  the  total  waste  more  than 
two-thirds,  or  21,861,000  acres  as  irreclaimable, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  10,000,000  acres  are 
nob  of  the  average  standard,  but  rather  below  it 
(whioh  plainly  would  be  conceding  much  more 
than  the  facts  demand), — grant  all  this,  and 
there  is  still  the  fact  tha5  iu  the  signal  examples 
of  successful  farming  which  I have  quoted,  the 
soil  dealt  with  wos  “ poor  and  inferior,”  yet  the 
produce  obtained  was  about  three  times  the 
average  of  all  the  land  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Can  demonstration  be  more  satis- 
factory P 

Now,  the  proposition  of  those  who  contend 
that  this  waste  laud  should  be  reclaimed  is,  that 
by  vigorous  cultivation,  whioh  always  means  the 
abundant  application  of  labour,  these  10,000,000 
aert's  could  be  made  to  produce  food  of  the 
annual  value  of  from  10?.  to  20?.  But,  putting 
it  at  the  lowest,  say  10?.,  what  would  be  the 
result  ? After  the  proof  whioh  has  been  furnished 
that  very  poor  land  can  be  cultivated  with  profit 
to  produce  12?.  or  more,  no  one  claiming  to  be 
called  a farmer  can  be  satisfied  much  longer 
with  the  miserable  United  Kingdom  average  of 
from  3?.  ISs.  to  •!?.  per  acre.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, the  10,000,000  acres  of  so  called  waste  land 
to  yield  a produce  of  the  value  of  10?.  per  acre, 
here  is  an  increase  in  the  national  wealth  pro- 
duce of  100,000,000?.  annually,  whilst  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  would  give  employ- 
ment strictly  and  literally  to  millions  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  impart  prosperity  to  every 


i.—  branch  of  industry.  Here,  upon  our  unre- 
portant  works’ever  exe^cuted  I claimed  lands  alone,  we  have  the  power  of  grow- 
lading  the  Southern  Main  the  vast  amount  of  food  for  which 
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for  the  Board,  *....-..-1  ...  • ..  . , i • 

Drainage,  the  Southern  ThameB  Embankment,  ! we  now  pay  foreigners  and  wh, oh  rn  some  years 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  street  to  the  closely  approaches  50,000,0001  hot  50  000,000!. 

under  the  worth  additional,  so  direly  needed  to  hil  up  the 
vast  deficit  whioh  now  exists,  and  which,  it  is 
but  too  certain,  causes  not  only  want,  bub  crime  ; 
not  only  suffering,  but  disease;  and  is  under- 
mining the  health  and  lives  of  our  people. 


Mansion  House,  and  the  sewer 
Northern  Thames  Embankment. 


CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS  FOR  1871. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  arrangements 
are  rapidly  becoming  perfected,  and  that  there  is 
every  hope  of  a successful  meeting.  The 
sectional  secretaries  on  whom  the  duty  devolves 
of  collectiug  papers  to  be  read  have  made  con- 
siderable pi  ogress,  and  we  would  point  out  to 
auy  of  our  readers  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  several  sections 
that  they  should  immediately  send  their  oommu- 
nications  to  the  respective  aeoietaries  of  the 
sections,  or  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  9,  Couduit-streeb,  Regent- 
street. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  COMPETITION  : BOARD 
OP  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  held  on  the  5th  inat.,  the  Board  con- 
sidered a report  from  the  Parks,  Commons,  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee,  stating,  with  reference 
to  the  designs  sent  in  for  a fountain  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  that  the  committee  had 
selected  six  of  them,  bearing  the  following 
mottoes,  viz.,  — “Aquarius,”  “Combination,” 
“ Natora,”  “ Siren,”  “ Undine,”  and  “ Well-con- 
■sidered,”  as  being  the  most  suitable  and  merito- 
rious, and  recommending  that  the  first  and  second 
premiums  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the 
designs  “Aquarius”  and  “Combination”  re- 
spectively. It  was  stated  that  the  first  design 
selected  was  by  Mr.  Waldeok,  and  theseoondby  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  the  landscape  gardener  to  tbe  Board. 
Mr.  Healey  moved,  and  Mr.  Furniss  seconded,  an 
amendment  that  the  second  prize  be  awarded  to 
the  design  signed  “ Nature, ” instead  of  to  that 


OUR  WASTE  LAND. 

In  tbe  course  of  a paper  recently  read  by 
Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  at  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, “ On  the  Undeveloped  Agricultural 
Resources  of  the  Soil  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Necessity  of  Increasing  Production  and 
Employment,”  the  reader  said,  my  position  is, 
that  whilst,  for  their  owu  benefit,  as  well  as  for 
tbab  of  the  labouring  clasees,  it  is  advisable  for 
landowners  aud  farmers  to  adopt  a more  fruitful 
and  remunerative  system  of  husbandry,  it  is 
intolerable  that,  whilst  the  people  want  food  and 
work,  millions  of  acres  of  really  valuable  land, 
which  could  furnish  both  in  abundance,  are  lying 
waste.  “But,”  I may  be  asked,”  where  are 
these  acres?”  I answer, “All  around  us,  in  every 
part  of  the  country.”  The  total  area  of  Eogland, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  is  77,513,585  acres,  of  which  45, 652, 515 
are  returned  in  1869  as  “ oulcivated,”  and 
31,861,040  as  “ nnoultivated.”  Writing  off 
from  the  latter  tbe  11,000,000  and  odd  acres  as 
onfib  for  profitable  cultivation,  and  10,000,000  as 
only  fib  for  plantations,  &c.,  there  remain 
10,000,000  acres  which,  it  is  represented  by  the 
Industrial  Employment  Association,  aud  acknow- 
ledged by  many  who  are  well  oonvoraanb  with 
agricultural  capabilities  and  values,  are  as  eligible 
for  profitable  farming  operations  as  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  land  now  under  tillage.  A great  deal 
of  tbe  waste  is  undoubtedly  good  land,  a great 
deal  of  it  average,  and  admitting  that  some  of 


WINCHESTER  GUILDHALL  BUILDI.nGS. 

The  report  of  the  Town-hall  committee  has 
been  adopted.  It  states  that  they  have  received 
the  working  drawings  of  the  proposed  Guildhall 
and  buildings,  aud  also  specifications.  The  archi- 
tects, in  preparing  the  working  drawings,  had 
made  a few  alterations.  In  bringing  forward 
the  building  and  widening  Abbey  Passage  at  the 
entrance,  the  frontage  has  been  reduced,  and 
consequently  the  offices  in  the  foonb  block 
slightly  lessened  in  size.  The  two  large  rooms 
at  the  east  and  west  ends,  however,  are  of  the 
same  area  as  originally  propoied.  The  altera- 
tions in  the  Isrge  hall  consist  of  four  more 
windows  being  inserted  where  it  was  originally 
intended  to  have  merely  blanks.  This  has  also 
led  to  the  necessity  of  a separate  staircase  to  the 
balcony.  The  upper  part  of  the  west  side  of  the 
building  has  been  made  to  correspond  with  the 
east  side,  windows  being  inserted,  and  the 
cornice,  &o.,  continued  round.  Tho  roof  over 
the  centre  part  of  the  building  has  been  altered 
and  improved.  The  committee  proposed  in- 
viting tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
The  estimated  cost  is  11,000?. 


' See  p.  2-i9,  ante. 


WINCHESTER  GUILDHALL 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — Ab  the  time  is  drawinp  near  for  obtaining  tha 
estimates  for  the  proposed  guildOall  for  tho  city  ot  Win- 
eheater,  perhava  you  will  permit  a few  hues  to  be 
addressed  to  you  ou  the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  of  Selection 
hare  been  desirous  of  acting  fairly.  A report  of  u meeting, 
at  which  the  successful  competitors  were  present,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  if  the  estimate  shall  exceed  tho 
stipulated  amount,  the  present  selected  design  will  be 
thrown  on  one  side,  aud  another  selection  made,  ia 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  conditions.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  estimate  may  be  within  the  amount 
named,  but  it  will  be  tbe  duty  of  tbe  committee,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  tbe  competitors,  to  see  that 
they  get  really  and  substantially  the  same  building  as 
shown  iu  the  competitive  design,  as  it  may  be 
pared  down  as  to  be  no  longer  like  that  which  iniJu! 
the  committee  to  select  it.  , . „„ -f 

These  remarks  are  prompted  by  the  OPIT®  r be 

reviewer,  that  the  cost  of  that  design  wou 
snffleiont  to  exclude  it  from  selection  ; an  . . - 

the  com»itt.e  to  s..  their 

competition  to  a termination  satistacto  ^ coiiPBiiiOB. 
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A SKETCH  OP  BAELT  LONDON. 

The  primitive  aspect  of  the  site  on  which  the 
City  of  London  stands  was  notable  for  its  beauty. 
It  consisted  of  a range  of  hills  covered  with 
verdure,  gently  rlsiog  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  divided  by  two  luxuriantly  wooded 
vales,  through  which  swift  translucent  streams, 
known  afterwards  as  the  Wallbrook  and  the 
Fleet,  descended  to  the  river.  From  the  com- 
manding summits  of  the  hills  the  Thames  was 
seen  at  low  water  ebbing  and  flowing,  clear  and 
transparent  at  their  feet,  while  it  appeared  at  high 
water  spread  out  into  a lake,  covering  the  level 
traot  of  low  ground  now  occupied  by  the  densely- 
populated  districts  of  Rothorhithe,  Southwark, 
and  Lambeth.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
City  a great  morass  or  fen,  the  site  of  Moorfields 
and  Finsbury,  extended  eastward  to  Bishopa- 
gate,  westward  to  Smithfleld,  and  northward 
towards  Islington  ; whilst  the  country  stretching 
away  to  the  river  Lea  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
river  Brent  on  the  other,  and  to  the  pictaresque 
northern  heights  of  Hornsey,  Highgate,  and 
Hampstead,  was  covered  by  a dense  forest, 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Forest  of 
Middlesex.  It  abounded  with  game,  deer, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  wild  bulls ; and  that 
portion  of  it  which  extended  from  Islington  to 
the  heathy  uplands  of  Hampstead,  and  thence 
to  Highgate  and  Enfield,  was  for  centuries  a 
famous  hunting-ground.  Perennial  brooks,  fed 
by  a thousand  crystal  streamlets  flowing  off 
nothing  bnt  verdure,  wandered  through  the 
forest,  by  massy  oaks,  emerald  glades,  and  fern- 
clad  knolls,  down  to  the  river;  for  during  the 
existence  of  the  forest  the  rainfall  was  greater,  and 
consequently  much  more  water  passed  down  the 
brooks  than  after  it  was  removed.  Caen  and 
Bishop’s  woods,  Hampstead,  and  the  wood  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Highgate,  are  remnants  of 
this  ancient  forest.  In  primitive  times  Celtic 
tracks  traversed  it  from  Ludgate  through  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand,  from  Newgate  through 
Holborn  and  Oxford-street ; from  Cripplegate 
through  Highbury  and  Highgate,  and  from 
Aldgate  through  Bow  and  Stratford.  It  was, 
however,  gradually  cut  down  for  supplying  the 
City  with  timber  for  bonse  building,  and  fuel  for 
cooking  and  warming  ; and  the  ground  as  it  was 
cleared  was  converted  into  parks,  gardens, 
meadows,  and  cornflelds. 

Long  before  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  a 
Celtic  community  of  fishers,  hunters,  and  traders 
occupied  the  acclivity  sloping  up  from  the 
Thames  at  the  little  port  of  Billingsgate. 
The  habitations  spread  eastward  towards  the 
Tower,  westward  towards  Dowgate,  and  north- 
ward towards  Fenchuroh  and  Lombard  streets, 
down  which  a clear  stream,  called  the  Laog- 
bourne,  ran  westward  from  Aldgate  into  the 
Wallbrook,  near  the  Mansion  House.  The 
town  thus  situated  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  giant  metropolis.  It  was  named  Llyn- 
dun — that  is,  the  hill-town  on  the  lake,  as  it  ap- 
peared at  high  water  nestling  on  the  slope  of 
an  eminence  jutting  out  into  an  estnary  or  lake. 
To  realise  this,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
wide  expanse  lying  between  the  Kent  and  Surrey 
hills  on  the  south  and  the  Essex  and  Middlesex 
hills  on  the  north,  was  then,  as  most  of  it  is  now, 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  At  high 
water,  therefore,  it  was  submerged,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a lake,  white  at  low  water  it 
presented  a series  of  mudbanks  and  swamps, 
with  the  river-channel  wiading  through  them  to 
the  sea.  As  river-beds  running  through  estua- 
ries are,  before  they  are  embanked,  usually 
shallow,  and  obstructed  by  shoals  of  sand  and 
shingle  oast  up  by  the  sea,  or  deposited  by  the 
river-current  meeting  the  tide,  so  it  is  probable 
that  before  the  tidal  channel  of  the  Thames  was 
embanked,  it  also  was  shallow,  full  of  sandbanks, 
and  fordable  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  at  one 
or  more  places  below  as  well  as  above  London. 
Bnt  by  throwiug  op  embankments  at  the  sides, 
which  was  done  by  the  Romans  (who  employed 
their  legions  in  exeenting  useful  engineering 
works  as  well  as  iu  fighting  battles),  not  only 
was  the  expanse  referred  to  won  from  inunda- 
tion, bnt  the  energy  and  scour  of  the  falling  tide 
and  river-flow  were  so  muoh  increased,  that  in 
course  of  time  they  raised  and  swept  away  the 
shoals,  deepened  the  tidal  channel,  reduced  its 
slope,  lowered  the  low-water  line,  permitted  the 
adjacent  low  grounds  previously  covered  by  the 
tides  to  be  drained  and  laid  dry,  increased  the 
range  and  duration  of  the  tides,  and  enabled  the 
largest  vessels  to  be  carried  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  independently  of  the  wind.  The 
embankments,  which  extend  from  the  sea  to 


some  miles  above  London,  hold  the  river  in  a 
trough,  high  water  therein  being  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  land  on  either  side  ; so 
that  were  they  to  be  broken  through  to  admit 
the  tides,  thousands  of  acres  of  verdant  marshes 
and  fertile  cornfields,  and  numerous  populous 
towns  and  villages  would  be  inundated  and  de- 
stroyed. Nearly  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
Deptford,  Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  and  Battersea,  north  of  a line  drawn 
from  the  river-bank  at  Greenwich  to  the  river- 
bank  at  Wandsworth,  equal  bo  about  ten  square 
miles,  and  the  entire  area  of  Westminster  and 
Pimlico,  south  of  a line  drawn  from  Charing- 
cross  to  the  river-bank  at  Chelsea,  except 
Thorney  Island,  whereon  Westminster  Abbey 
stands,  were,  before  the  river  was  embanked, 
flooded  by  the  tides.  Some  parts  of  the  former 
space  are  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  below  high-water 
level;  but  the  latter  area  has  been  raised  from 
time  to  time,  especially  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  so  that  little  of  it,  except  the  base- 
ment floors  of  the  houses,  is  now  under  the 
highest  tides. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  49,  the  Roman  general,  Ostorius  Scapula, 
who  was  then  pro-prmtor  in  Britain,  took  pos- 
session of  London.  At  that  time  it  was  cele- 
brated for  commerce,  and  much  frequented  by 
traders  from  Germany  and  Gaul.  Under  the 
Romans  it  soon  became  a flourishing  and  popu- 
lous city  ; and,  as  was  their  wont  wherever  they 
settled,  they  left  nothing  undone  to  develop  its 
resources,  to  render  it  healthy,  and  to  improve 
its  appearance.  Thus  they  made  hard  durable 
roads  from  it  to  their  various  porta  and  stations  ; 
they  raised  the  banks,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
sides  of  the  river-channel  and  its  tributaries, 
where  the  tides  overflowed  the  adjoining  marshes ; 
they  prepared  parts  of  the  adjacent  country  for 
tillage  by  cutting  down  the  forests  that  covered 
it;  and  they  deepened  the  bed  and  piled  the 
banks  of  the  Wallbrook  from  the  Thames  to  the 
great  morass  north  of  the  City,  for  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  draining  it.  This  is  attested  by 
Roman  remains  found  along  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  brook,  from  near  the  Mansion  House  to 
London-wall,  at  25  fc.  to  30  ft.  below  the  present 
surface.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  a people 
so  well  versed  in  the  art  of  drainage  as  the 
Romans  were,  would  suEfer  a large  unhealthy 
swamp  to  exist  so  near  to  their  magnificent 
dwellings,  when  it  conld  be  laid  dry  by  simply 
deepening  the  brook  winding  through  it.  More- 
over, they  mast  have  drained  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it  beforehand  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
City  wall,  to  enable  them  to  build  this  wall 
from  the  foundation  upwards,  in  the  substantial 
and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards found. 

After  the  Romans  left  the  conntry,  in  A.D.  420, 
the  large  marsh  district  north  of  the  City  wall 
again  became  a swamp.  This  was  caused  partly 
by  the  choking  of  the  Wallbrook  and  its  contribu- 
tory drains  from  neglect,  bat  chiefly  by  the  Great 
Ditch,  which  was  made  200  ft.  wide,  ontside  the 
wall,  nearly  from  the  Tower  to  Smitbfield,  raising 
ths  drainage  level  of  the  country  beyond,  aid 
filling  the  subsoil  thereof  full  of  water.  The 
Romans,  previously  to  building  the  wall,  excavated 
a deep  trench  for  it  along  the  sonthern  border  of 
the  marsh  from  Newgate  to  Aldgate,  and  thence 
to  the  Tower.  This  trench  they  drained  from 
Cripplegate  into  the  sewer  which  now  runs  down 
Hosier-lane  into  the  Fleet ; from  Cripplegate  to 
Aldgate  into  the  Wallbrook,  which  intersected  it 
near  Moorgate;  and  from  Aldgate  into  the  Iron- 
gate  sewer,  which  still  falls  into  the  Thames 
east  of  the  Tower ; and  when  they  built  the 
wall  they  left  a dry  ditch  outside,  which  they 
p'aated  with  thorns;  but  in  1190-93,  daring  the 
mayoralty  of  Henry  Fitz-Eylwin,  this  ditch  was 
widened,  and  formed  into  a wet  ditch,  by  placing 
a dam  across  the  Wallbrook  inside  the  wall,  and 
stopping  np  the  drainage  outlets  at  the  ends. 
A portion  of  the  atone  culvert  which  received 
the  overflow  from  the  dam  is  now  in  existence 
under  Londou-wall,  in  the  line  of  the  old  Wall- 
brook. Long  after  the  ditch  was  made.  Stow 
says  “it  contained  great  store  of  good  fish  of 
divers  sorts;”  bat  in  time  it  became  the  com- 
mou  receptacle  for  the  street-sweepings  and 
nightsoil  of  the  city,  which  often  made  it  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  The  ditch  is  shown  in  the 
map  of  London  made  by  Ralph  Aggas  in 
1560. 

The  mischief  resulting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  district  in  after  times  by  the 
evil  influence  of  this  ditch  no  pen  can  describe.  By 
whom  it  was  made,  whether  by  Fitz-Eylwin,  the 
mayor,  or  by  Bishop  Longchamp,  the  chancellor, 


there  is  no  evidence.  Doubtless  it  was  the  work  of 
the  latter,  who  at  this  time  palled  down  part  of  the 
City  wall  from  the  Tower  towards  the  Minories, 
enlarged  the  Tower,  and  isolated  it  by  a huge 
moat  conneoted  with  the  river.  Some  years  ago 
the  bottom  of  the  moat  was  filled  with  rubbish- 
above  the  level  of  the  tide ; but  what  use  the 
gulph  is  to  the  Tower  at  the  present  time  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  As  some  set-off  for  the  injnriee 
caused  by  Fitz-Eylwin’s  or  Longchamp’s  precious 
ditch,  the  apace  occupied  by  the  moat  and  Tower- 
hill,  from  the  Thames  at  Irongate-stairs  ou  the 
east,  to  the  Thames  at  Tower-stairs  on  the  west, 
should  be  levelled,  planted  with  trees,  and' 
thrown  open  to  the  public  for  recreation  and 
health.  The  Great  Ditch  was  allowed  to  exist 
for  nearly  400  years  before  it  was  entirely  filled 
np,  and  another  century  was  permitted  to  elapse 
before  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  drainage 
of  the  morass  beyond  it.  The  site  of  the  ditch 
is  now  occupied  by  Fore-street  Cripplegate, 
Finsbury-circus,  New  Broad-street,  Houndsditch, 
and  the  Minories. 

Early  in^the  fourteenth  century  the  arts  of 
brickmaking  and  bricklaying  were  introduced 
into  England  from  Flanders;  bnt  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  that  building 
with  brick  became  general  in  clay  districts. 
It  was  in  parts  of  the  great  swamp  near  Fins- 
bury-square  that  bricks  were  first  made  for  house 
building  iu  the  City,  for  repairing  the  Roman 
wall  round  it,  and  for  arching  over  the  Wall- 
brook through  it ; and  it  was  partly  into  the 
holes  left  by  excavating  the  clay  for  these  bricks, 
and  partly  over  the  surface,  that  the  sweepings 
from  the  streets,  and  the  nightsoil  from  the 
cesspools,  were  deposited  for  many  generations. 
It  was  also  to  Finsbnry  Field,  north  of  Finsbnry- 
equare,  that  more  than  1,000  cartloads  of  human 
bones  were  brought  in  1549  from  the  charnel- 
bouse  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  ; and  iu  Bauhill  Fields, 
north-west  of  Finabury-square,  that  thousands- 
of  people  who  died  of  the  Great  Plague  in  1665 
were  buried.  It  was,  moreover,  in  the  parishes 
on  the  western  and  eastern  borders  of  the  swamp, 
namely,  in  Clerkenwell,  Cripplegate,  Bishops- 
gate,  Shoreditch,  Aldgate,  and  Whitechapel,, 
that  the  plague  raged  with  more  violence  than- 
at  any  other  place  within  or  wichoot  the  City, 
and  lingered  long  after  it  bad  abated  elsewhere. 
In  1606,  3 James  I.,  when  the  natural  water- 
courses/allinsf  into  the  Thames  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, were  placed  for  the  first  time  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Commissions  of  Sewers,  the  City 
Commission  arched  over  the  streams  and  cleansed' 
the  ditches  passing  through  the  swamp.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  shallowness  of  the  outfalls,  the 
drains  were  laid  only  just  below  the  surface;, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  accumulations  of  liquid 
filth,  which  everywhere  abounded,  were  let  alone. 
From  this  time  until  long  after  the  Great  Fire, 
this  district  continued  to  be  the  common  lay- 
stall  for  the  rubbish,  street  refuse,  and  nightsoil 
of  the  City,  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  before. 
It  was  therefore  a pestilent  slough,  the  effluvium 
constantly  rising  from  which  was  wafted  iato  the- 
city  and  the  suburbs,  adding  its  poison  to  that- 
continually  emanating  from  the  filth  in  the 
streets  and  houses  themselves.  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  diseases  were  never  absent  from 
the  people,  and  that  fearful  plagnes  periodically 
broke  out  among  them. 

The  Wallbrook  was  originally  a large  stream 
of  sweet  water.  It  rose  in  the  forest  ‘aboufe 
Ball’s  Pond,  between  Islington  and  Hoxton, 
passed  through  the  great  morass  before  referred 
to,  and  entered  the  City  throngh  the  wait 
(whence  its  name),  about  60  yards  east  from  the 
centre  of  Moorgate-street.  It  flowed  thence, 
clear  as  crystal,  in  a beautiful  vale,  winding  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  through  the  midst  of 
the  City,  into  the  Thames  at  Dowgate.  It  was 
mostly  on  the  grassy  and  woody  slopes  of  this 
vale  that  the  Roman  military  and  civil  chiefs' 
built  their  luxurious  villas  and  stately  poblio 
buildings.  For  wherever  excavations  have  been 
made  within  it  down  to  the  natural  earth,  which 
is  from  5 ft.  deep  on  the  ridges  to  30  ft.  deep  in 
the  hollow  below  the  existing  surface,  the  foun- 
dation-walls, hypocausts,  and  tesselated  pave- 
ments of  these  structures  have  been  met  with; 
and  fragments  of  marble  statues  that  adorned 
the  halls  and  gardens,  of  plates  and  goblets  from 
which  the  Romans  ate  and  drank,  and  rings  and 
bracelets  that  belonged  to  their  wives  and 
daughters,  have  been  discovered  among  the  earth 
and  dSbris.  From  the  eminences  on  either  aide 
the  eye  must  have  dwelt  with  delight  on  the 
charming  prospect  presented  by  the  elegant 
buildings,  gardens  and  statues,  patches  of 
foliage,  and  emerald  lawns  j by  the  clear  and 
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sparkling  brook,  bordered  by  drooping  trees, 
winding  down  to  the  river  j and  by  the  river 
itself,  like  a sheet  of  silver  at  high  water, 
fringed  with  verdure  in  the  far  distance.  Bat 
no  indication  of  the  vale  is  now  to  be  seen 
except  at  Cannon-street,  where  the  surface  still 
dips  into  it  eastward  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  westward  from  King  William-street.  Else- 
where it  has  been  filled  np  nearly  level  with  the 
high  ground  at  the  sides  which  ran  from  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  towards  Cripplegate  on  the 
west,  and  from  Laurence  Pountney-hill  towards 
Bisbopsgate  on  the  east.*  The  outfall  of  the 
brook  was  a tidal  creek  which  the  Romans 
formed  into  an  open  dock  for  their  galleys,  with 
landing-places  at  the  sides,  and  the  channel 
thence  to  Lothbury  they  made  navigable  for 
boats  to  pass  to  and  from  their  villas  and  the 
river.  From  the  dock  a ferry  crossed  the 
Thames  to  Stoney-street,  Southwark,  whence  a 
paved  causeway,  carried  above  high-water  level, 
was  continued  through  the  marshes  by  High- 
street,  Kent-street,  and  Old  Kent-road,  to  Dept- 
ford and  Blackheath,  and  thence  to  Eiohborough, 
Dover,  and  Pevenaey. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  61,  while  the 
Roman  general  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  his  army 
were  engaged  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  reducing 
the  Druids  to  subjection,  Queen  Boadicea,  with 
the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes,  who  occupied  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Britain,  revolted  against 
the  Roman  power,  plundered  and  burned  Lon- 
don, Verulam,  and  other  Roman  stations,  and 
put  70,000  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly 
Romans,  to  the  sword.  Suetonius,  on  hearing 
of  this,  returned  with  all  possible  speed,  and, 
with  an  army  of  only  10,000  men,  gave  battle 
to  200,000  Britons,  commanded  by  Boadicea, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  killed  80,000.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  hill  side  north-east  of 
King’s-cross.  Suetonins,  or  his  successor  Cerea- 
lis,  rebuilt  London,  and  colonised  it  again  with 
people  from  Italy  and  places  attached  to  the 
Roman  empire.  As  the  City  bad  hitherto  been 
open  and  exposed  to  assault,  probably  Agricola, 
who  succeeded  Cerealis  in  A.D.  78,  enclosed  it 
with  a wall  to  protect  it  from  invasion.  But  in 
time  the  area  within  this  wall  was  found  to  be 
too  small  for  the  population,  whereupon  abont 
the  age  of  Constantine,  the  city  was  extended, 
and  again  ’encompassed  with  a wall  of  massive 
construction.  The  wall,  as  before  observed,  had 
a dry  ditch  set  thick  with  thorns  on  its  east  and 
north  sides,  while  the  Fleet-brook  and  the 
Thames  served  as  ditches  on  its  west  and  south 
sides.  It  was  defended  by  many  strong  towers 
and  bastions,  and  had  four  £.'atea  (afterwards  in- 
creased to  seven),  flanked  by  towers.  These 
gates  were  placed  on  the  ancient  ways,  leading 
from  the  city  into  the  country.  The  wall  was 
26  ft.  high,  9 ft,  6 in.  wide  at  the  base,  and  had 
an  embattled  parapet,  4 ft.  high,  and  2 ft.  thick 
outside  at  top.  It  was  built  of  Kentish  rag 
stone,  with  two  courses  of  large  thick  tiles,  laid 
every  2 ft.  apart,  for  bonding  the  rabble  work 
together,  from  the  ground  to  the  parapet.  The 
face  stones  and  tiles  were  bedded  in  well-tem- 
pered mortar,  containing  pounded  brick,  which 
gave  it  a red  colour,  and  increased  its  setting 
property,  and  the  interior  stones,  tiles,  and 
rubble  were  laid  in  hot  liquid  mortar,  boiled  in 
caldrons.  This  acconnts  for  its  extraordinary 
hardness  and  vitreous  character.  The  wall  ex- 
tended  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  near  the 
line  of  Lower  and  Upper  Thames  streets,  from 
the  Tower  to  a fort  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  Fleet  brook  at  Blaokfriars,  with  an  opening 
to  the  Thames  at  the  port  of  Billingsgate,  where 
vessels  received  and  discharged  their  cargoes, 
and  another  at  Dowgate,  where  the  ferry  already 
mentioned  crossed  the  river  to  Southwark. 

The  Fleet  brook  originated  in  springs  issuing* 
from  a richly-wooded  vale  dividing  ilampatead- 
hill  from  that  of  Highgate.  It  wandered  thence 
through  the  forest,  where  Kentish,  Camden,  and 
Panoras  Towns  are  now  situated,  to  Battle- 
bridge,  so  called  from  the  battle  before  alluded 
to  fought  near  this  place  in  A.D.  61,  between 
Suetonius  and  Boadicea,  but  now  named  King’s- 
cross,  from  a hideous  cement  statne  of  William  17. 


• Probably  only  few  persons  who  now  occupy  the  Citv, 
are  aware  that  its  present  snrface  is  from  6 ft.  to  30  It. 
above  the  natural  surface,  which  eiebteen  centuries  ago 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  rubbish  accumulated 
each  time  the  City  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; the  debrig  de- 
posited along  the  beds  of  the  brooks,  with  their  subsequent 
arching  over,  and  fllling  up  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
high  ground,  and  the  raising  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
streets  and  lanes,  as  also  of  the  ground  floors  of  the 
houses  abutting  thereon,  have  tended  to  elevate  the  City 
above  the  original  surface,  which  was  everywhere  much 
more  uneven  and  undulating  than  the  existing  surface. 


set  up  in  1834,  where  the  cross-roada  meet,  but 
afterwards  removed.  From  thence  the  brook 
flowed  in  a valley  of  luxuriant  verdure,  bounded 
by  Spa  Fields,  Coldbath  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  and 
Lndgate-hill  on  the  left  bank,  and  by  Chad’s 
Wells,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Monnt  Pleasant,  Saffron- 
hill,  and  Holborn-hill  on  the  right  bank,  to  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  Three  bridges  spanned 
the  brook  along  this  part,  one  in  the  line  of  way 
leading  from  Portpool-lane  to  Tnrnmill-street, 
and  thence  to  Smithfleld;  another  called  Hoi. 
born  Bridge,  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
track,  and  subsequent  Roman  Way, 'leading  from 
Holborn-hill  to  the  postern  of  Newgate;  and  the 
other,  named  Fleet  Bridge,  in  the  line  of  Fleet- 
street  and  Lndgate-hill.  Between  Battle  Bridge 
and  Holborn  Bridge  the  brook  received  many 
streams,  and  the  overflow  of  several  wells,  which 
together  increased  its  volume  so  much  that  from 
them  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  River  of 
Wells.  It  was  also  called  Turnmill  Brook,  from 
some  mills  which  it  turned  near  Turnmill- 
streeb.  These  mills,  which  belonged  to  the 
Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Priory  of  St. 
John,  located  on  the  adjacent  heights  of  Clerken- 
well, mast  have  existed  from  a very  remote  date, 
as  in  1154  Fitz  Stephen  speaks  of  their  clacking 
sound  as  being  very  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Before 
the  City  extended  beyond  the  great  wall  that 
inclosed  it,  this  valley,  with  its  wooded  heights 
and  verdant  slopes,  its  silvery  streams  and 
crystal  springs,  and  its  clear  sparkling  brook 
tripping  over  the  glistening  pebbles,  presented 
a scene  of  sweet  natural  beauty  such  as  existed 
at  no  other  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Here 
it  was  that  the  youths,  maidens,  and  citizens 
used  to  flock  on  summer  evenings  to  enjoy  its 
sweet  influences,  and  that  the  parish  clerks, 
schooltnen,  and  scholars,  used  to  assemble  on 
saints’  days  to  perform  sacred  plays.  Lower 
down  the  valley,  without  the  wall  north  of  Lud- 
gate,  the  declivity  was  ooonpied  by  a Roman 
amphitheatre,  and  on  this  site  was  subsequently 
erected  the  Fleet  Prison.  Before  the  forest 
which  covered  the  area  drained  by  the  Fleet  was 
out  down,  the  outflow  of  water  therefrom  was  so 
large  and  rapid  that  it  kept  the  tidal-ohannel  of 
the  brook  of  “ sneh  breadth  and  depth  that  ten  or 
twelve  ships  at  once  were  wont  to  come  np  to 
the  Bridge  of  Fleete,  and  some  of  them  to  Old- 
bourne  Bridge.”*  Thence  to  Battle  Bridge, 
by  the  same  course,  it  was  navigable  for  small 
boats.  It  was  in  King  John’s  reign  that  coal 
began  to  be  used  for  fuel  in  the  City  in  place  of 
wood  and  charcoal ; and  it  was  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  brook,  near  Seaooal-lane,  that  the 
first  vessels  bringing  coal  from  the  Tyne,  and 
boats  with  rushes  for  strewing  the  floors,  and 
reeds  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  dis- 
charged their  cargoes. 

But  in  course  of  time  dwellings  were  erected 
on  the  heights  and  slopes  of  the  valley,  and 
offensive  trades,  such  as  tanners,  cattle- 
slaughterers,  horse-boilers,  tripe-dressers,  gut- 
spinners,  and  saasage-skin  makers,  were  eata- 
blisbed  on  its  banks.  From  thenceforth  the 
beauty  of  the  valley  gradually  disappeared  ; and 
by  allowing  the  solid  and  liquid  refuse  arising 
from  these  trades  to  pass  into  the  brook,  and 
the  slops  and  waste  water  from  the  houses  to 
fall  into  the  streams  communicating  with  it,  its 
parity  was  destroyed,  and  its  channel  down  to 
the  Thames  became  choked  with  the  filthy 
deposit,  the  stench  from  which  was  almost  un- 
bearable. Efl'orts  were  frequently  made,  by 
removing  the  mills  erected  over  it,  by  bringing 
the  water  from  the  Hampstead  Ponds  along  its 
channel  to  the  City  for  household  purposes,  by 
prohibiting  the  trades  from  casting  offal  into  it, 
and  by  appointing  rakers  specially  to  keep  the 
channel  clear,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  ancient 
state,  but  without  success.  Indeed,  by  laxity  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prevent  or  find  a remedy  for  the  evil,  and  on 
the  continued  increase  of  dwellings  on  its 
drainage  area,  and  of  insalubrious  trades  on  its 
banks,  whence  additional  quantities  of  solid  and 
liquid  refuse  were  thrown  into  it,  it  became 
more  polluted  and  noisome  every  day.  Thns 
from  a clear  translucent  stream,  that  watered 
the  meadows,  gladdened  the  villages,  charmed 
the  valley,  and  ornamented  the  City,  through 
which  it  passed,  it  became  afonl  and  filthy  ditch. 
The  history  of  this  stream  is  just  that  of  every 
stream  throughout  the  country  where  sewage 
from  dwelling-houses  and  factories  is  permitted 
to  flow  into  it.  This  may  be  a ready  and 
easy  method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage,  bat  it 
is  not  sanitary  drainage;  in  truth,  during  the 


last  twenty  years  the  health  of  towns  has  been 
pnrohased  by  polluting  the  natural  streams  of 
the  country.* 

In  1606  the  City  Corporation  endeavoured  to 
ntiliae  and  improve  the  tidal  channel  of  the 
Fleet  from  the  Thames  to  Holborn  Bridge,  by 
building  walls  and  making  wharfs  at  the  sides, 
and  by  placing  floodgates  across  it  to  flush  away 
the  deposits.  Bat  this  also  failed,  both  com- 
mercially and  sanatorially,  as,  indeed,  everything 
in  the  latter  respect  was  bound  to  fail  so  long  as 
foul  drainage,  ordure,  and  offal  were  permitted  to 
be  discharged  into  it.  Directly  after  the  Great 
Fire  the  channel  from  Holborn  Bridge  to  Fleet 
Bridge  was  covered  in  by  two  cnlverts,  placed 
side  by  side,  each  being  14  ft.  high  by  6 ft.  wide, 
and  Farringdon-street  was  formed,  and  Fleet 
Market  was  established,  over  it.  Subaeqnently, 
when  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  built,  the  remain- 
ing part  from  Fleet  Bridge  to  the  Thames  was 
arched  over  by  a culvert,  18  ft.  6 in.  high  by 
12  ft.  wide,  and  Bridge-street  was  made  leading 
to  the  bridge.  In  Farringdon-street  by  Lud- 
gate-hill  the  ancient  bed  of  the  brook  is  26  ft. 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  street. 

The  natural  streams  passing  through  the  City 
conld  have  been  preserved  from  pollution  at  this 
period  by  laying  drains  along  their  banks  for  re- 
ceiving nothing  but  the  liquid  refuse  from  the 
houses  and  factories,  with  settling  pits  within  or 
attached  to  the  factory  premises  for  preventing 
heavy  matters  and  offal  from  entering  the 
drains.  A main  drain  could  also  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  river-side  for  receiving  the  sewage 
from  these  drains,  and  using  it  for  agricultural 
purposes  along  its  course.  As  the  town  in- 
creased on  higher  levels  northward,  similar 
drains  could  have  been  laid  in  or  near  the 
brooks  for  receiving  the  refuse  drainage  only 
from  the  houses,  with  catoh-drains  carried 
across  the  valley  lines,  and  disposing  of  it  as  above. 
Connexions  conld  also  have  been  made  from  the 
brooks  and  river  for  oooasional  flushes  to  pass 
from  the  former  through  the  latter.  By  these 
means  the  natnral  streams  and  the  river  would 
have  been  maintained  in  a comparatively  pure 
state,  and  agricultural  produce  increased. 

The  Thames  is  the  mos*;  important  commercial 
river  in  the  world.  Id  gushes  forth  as  a spring 
in  Tewsbury  mead,  near  the  Cotswold  hills,  in 
Gloucestershire,  gathers  volume  aud  strength  by 
each  contributing  stream  as  it  glides  onward 
through  the  valley,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
Nore.  The  direct  distance  from  its  source  to  the 
Noro  is  110  miles  ; bub  its  actual  course  is  215. 
At  Loudon  its  width  is  from  700  f&.  to  900  ft.,  at 
Woolwich  it  is  over  a quarter  of  a mile,  at 
Gravesend  half  a mile,  and  at  the  Nore  six 
miles.  The  tide  flows  up  the  channel  nearly 
one-third  of  its  length  to  Teddington  Weir,  which 
is  sixty -three  miles  above  the  Nore,  and  eighteen 
miles  above  London  Bridge,  to  which  point  it  is 
navigable  for  large  ships.  At  Teddington  Weir 
high  water  is  two  hours  later,  and  high  and  low 
water  marks  are  respectively  li  ft.  and  161  ft. 
higher  than  at  London  Bridge.  As  the  flood- 
tide  advances  up  the  channel  it  rolls  back  the 
ebb  currents ; so  that  the  body  of  water  in  the 
channel  at  high  water  is  salt  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles  above  the  Nore,  brackish  for  the  next 
ten  miles,  and  fresh  from  thence  upwards.  Bub 
owing  to  the  tidal  oscillation  between  Teddington 
and  the  Nore  the  river  water  that  passes  Ted- 
dington  during  any  day  works  to  seaward  only 
one  mile  each  tide;  that  is,  it  does  not  arrive  at 
the  Nore,  until  thirty  days  after.  According  to 
Norden,  who  wrote  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
the  mean  tides  did  not  flow  higher  up  the  chan- 
nel than  Richmond.  - He  says,  “ the  River  of 
Thamise  ebbeth  and  floweth  as  farre  as  Rich- 
mond, sometimes  farther,  sometimes  not  so 
farre,  neere  aixtie  miles  from  the  maine  8ea.”t 
As  the  tides  now  flow  up  to  Teddington,  which 
is  three  miles  above  Richmond,  it  is  evident 
that  the  river-bed  from  London  upwards  is 
deeper  now  than  it  was  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  river-bed  would  be  deeper  still,  and 
the  low-water  line  lower,  were  the  obstructions 
formed  by  the  piers  of  Battersea  and  Putney 
Bridges  to  be  removed. 

Before  the  soil  drainage  of  London  and  adja- 
cent towns  was  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
Thames  the  stream  was  so  pare  and  sweet  that 
it  teemed  with  salmon,  barbel,  trout,  bream,  and 
other  fish,  the  catching  of  which  gave  employ- 


* Act  31,  Edward  I,,  1307. 


* The  reconuDendfttion  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
namely,  “that  it  is  far  less  injurious^  to  the  public  health 
to  have  the  refuse  of  towns  in  water  tn  the  next  river  than 
underneath  or  amidst  dwellinRS,”  may  have  conduced  to 

t Norden’s  Middirsei,  1583,  p.  10. 
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ment  to  a large  waterside  popnlation,  and  sup- 
plied  the  people  with  a cheap  and  wholesome 
article  of  food.*  The  fonl  condition  of  the  river 
in  modern  times,  the  destraotion  of  the  6sh,and 
of  the  trade  of  fishing  therein,  and  the  thick 
deposit  of  slimy  mud  along  its  shores,  are 
caused  by  the  sewage  from  houses  and  factories 
entering  the  same  drains  that  receive  and  dis- 
charge the  rainfall  or  surface  drainage.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  main  drainage  of  London 
was  determined  upon,  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  the  river  and  the  natural  streams  to 
their  original  purity  by  separating  the  sewage 
drainage  from  the  surface  drainage.  This,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  the  metropolis,  and  for 
the  towns  and  country  below  it,  was  ignored,  and 
the  opportunity  of  remedying  this  great  evil 
was  lost.  In  ancient  times  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  consnmed  much  more  fish  than  meat. 
This  was  owing  not  merely  to  the  plentifulness 
and  cheapness  of  the  fish,  bat  to  the  rigidity 
with  which  the  fasts  of  tbeEomisli  Church  were 
observed.  Thus  Friday-street,  Gheapside,  ac- 
quired its  name  from  being  a great  market  for 
fish  on  Fridays.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  two 
thousand  wherries  and  other  boats,  and  three 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  the  river  be- 
tween London  and  Westminster, — some  in 
fishing,  some  in  carrying  people  up  and  down 
and  across  the  river,  and  some  in  conveying 
merchandise  to  and  from  the  vessels  and  the 
shores.  From  the  earliest  down  to  recent  times 
the  Thames  was  the  great  highway  or  channel 
of  communication  to  and  from  the  sea  and  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  from  one  end  of 
London  and  Westminster  to  the  other,  and  the 
royal  road  to  and  from  the  palaces  of  West- 
minster,  Whitehall,  the  Tower,  and  Greenwich. 
Each  City  company  had  its  retinue  of  barges 
and  wherries,  and  each  palatial  residence  on  the 


• “ "What  shall  I speak  of  the  fat  and  sweet  salmons 
daily  taken  in  this  stream,  and  that  in  such  plenty  as  no 
river  in  Europe  is  able  to  eiceedit?  But  what  store  of 
barbels,  trouts,  chevins,  pearches,  smelts,  breams,  roches, 
daces,  gudgeons,  flounders,  shrimps,  &c.,  are  commonly 
to  be  had  therein.  I refer  me  to  them  that  know  by  ex- 
perience better  than  I,  by  reason  of  their  daily  trade  of 

flabing  in  the  same The  water  itself  is  very 

clear,  and  in  comparison  near  unto  that  of  the  sea,  whicn 
is  most  subtle  and  pare  of  all  other,  as  great  rivers  are 
most  excellent  in  comparison  of  small  brooks.” 

Holimhed'i  Chronicle$. 


river  bank  between  Thames-street  and  West-  | 
minater,  its  water-gate  and  boats.*  On  high  I 
days  and  holidays  the  river,  with  its  host  of 
boats  filled  with  merry  people,  and  its  proces- 
sions of  gaily-dressed  barges,  was  a sight  well 
worth  beholding.  The  picture- heading  to  the 
jlluUrated  London  News  gives  a fair  idea  of  what 
it  was  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

London  is  the  first  large  tract  of  high  ground 
met  with  from  the  sea  rising  directly  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  communicating 
directly  with  the  country  to  the  east,  west,  and 
north.  Hence  the  Homans  selected  it  for  their 
chief  station,  and  made  straight,  durable  roads 
from  it  over  hills  and  rivers  and  through  woods 
and  marshes  to  their  landing-stations  on  the 
south  coast,  and  to  their  stations  or  cities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  From  a stone 
I standard,  which  they  set  up  in  the  Forum  on  the 
' lefc  bank  of  the  Wallbrook,  they  reckoned  dis- 
tances along  these  roads,  as  is  done  to  this  day 
from  the  General  Post  Office.  Part  of  this  stone 
is  preserved  near  where  it  was  set  up,  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  church  opposite  Cannon-street 
railway-station.  It  has  been  a moot  qnestion 
whether  the  Romans  built  a bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  London.  That  they  did  so  in  the 
line  of  High-street  Southwark,  and  Fish-street- 
hill,  for  the  more  easy  passage  to  and  fro  of  their 
legions,  and  of  their  vehicles  containing  pro- 
visions, war  implements,  and  building  materials, 
is  almost  certain.  For  it  is  not  probable 
that  a people  who  embanked  river-channels 
mnning  through  vast  estuaries,  who  raised 
strong  earth  and  stone  walla  across  the  island, 
who  built  walled  cities  In  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  who  connected  these  cities  with 
each  other  by  permanent  roads,  would  be  content 
to  cross  the  Thames  to  and  from  their  chief  city 
by  a mere  ferry-boat.  The  bridge  was  pro- 
bably built  of  oak  timber,  which  could  then  be 
obtained  in  great  abundance  from  the  adjacent 
forest.  That  a timber  bridge  existed  here  ii 


* “ As  this  floe  river  is  of  great  nse  and  profit  to  the 
City,  so  the  many  neat  towns  and  seats  on  the  banks  ofil 
make  it  extraordinarily  pleasant  and  delightful,  so  that  the 
citizens  and  gentlemen,  nay,  kings,  have  in  the  summer 
time  naually  taken  the  air  by  water,  being  carried 
boats  and  barges  along  the  Thames,  both  upward  and 
downward,  according  to  their  pleasures.” 

Slov>‘$  “ London" 


1008  is  certain,  becanae  in  that  year  a dreadful 
battle  was  fought  around  and  upon  its  south 
end,  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  when  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  the  bridge  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Doubtless  this  bridge  had  often  been 
repaired  and  rebuilt  by  the  Saxons  during  the 
600  years  that  had  passed  away  since  the  Romans 
left  the  island.  Directly  after  the  battle  the 
bridge  was  restored.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
Buffered  great  iDjuries,  particularly  in  1091,  by  a 
storm,  and  again,  in  1136,  by  a fire,  which  also 
consnmed  a large  portion  of  the  City.  Forty 
years  after  this,  in  1176,  a stone  bridge  was 
begun  on  its  site,  which  was  finished  and  opened 
for  traffic  in  1209.  To  enable  this  bridge  to  be 
built  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Thames  was 
diverted  by  a canal  extending  from  Rotherhithe 
to  Battersea,  the  remains  of  which  were  said  to 
have  been  traced  before  the  marshes  were  bailb 
upon.  This  would  have  required  the  canal  to  be 
embanked  to  prevent  the  tides  from  innndating 
the  marshes,  and  a cofferdam  to  be  made  above 
and  below  the  bridge  to  keep  the  tides  from 
flooding  the  works.  The  canal  referred  to  was 
doubtless  the  large  natural  watercourse  which 
drained  the  southern  portion  of  the  marshes  and 
the  range  of  hills  to  the  south.  By  entering  this 
watercourse  at  Rotherhithe,  and  oomiug  out  at 
Battersea,  Canute  the  Dane,  in  1016,  passed 
London  with  his  fleet  of  ships.  This  bridge,  which 
had  nineteen  arches  and  eighteen  massive  piers, 
obstructed  the  ebb-currentao  much  that  low-water 
level  was  4 fc.  higher  above  it  than  below  it.  To 
shoot  the  bridge,  therefore,  in  a wherry,  at  low- 
water,  was  considered  a dangerous  feat,  and 
many  persons  were  drowned  by  attempting  it. 
The  bridge,  also,  by  raising  the  river-bed  and  the 
low-water  line  above  it,  raised  the  drainage  level 
of  the  low  flat  districts  of  Westminster  and 
Pimlico,  and  of  Lambeth  and  Battersea,  so  much 
as  to  keep  those  districts  always  in  a very  wet 
Btate,^3pecial]y  after  heavy  rains.  While,  there- 
fore, the  bridge  remained,  they  could  never  b» 
thoroughly  drained ; but  when  it  was  removed, 
which  was  done  directly  after  the  opening  of 
the  present  bridge,  in  1831,  the  low-water  Hue 
was  again  lowered  several  feet,  which  enabled 
them  to  be  drained  to  a proportionately  low^r 
level.  They  are  now,  in  consequence,  nearly 
covered  with  houses.  John  Phillips. 
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ST.  JUDE’S  CHURCH,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Instructions  on  the  part  of  the  original  pro- 
loters  of  8t.  Jade’s,  South  Kensington,  that  the 
aarch  should  accommodate  1,600  persona  ; be 
instructed  with  iron  columns,  so  that  no  obstruo- 
on  might  bo  produced;  and  that  the  expcndi- 
ire  should  be  comparatively  small,  regulated 
le  design,  and  led  to  the  plan  and  internal 
ipect  which  we  now  illustrate.  We  have 
ready  published  a view  of  the  exterior  of  this 
ailding,  and  some  descriptive  particulars,  to 
hioh  wa  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as 
esire  to  know  more  about  it.*  We  will  briefly 
icapitulate  that  the  church  is  131  ft.  long  in* 
trnally,  exclusive  of  west  porch ; 49  ft.  3 in. 
ide,  iuoluding  aisles  of  nave,  and  76  ft.  3 in.  in 
iraosept;  the  height  of  tbo  iron  columns  oarry- 
lig  the  brick  arcbos  is  20  ft. ; and  the  height  of 
.10  interior  to  the  underside  of  boarding  under 
Te  ridge  of  main  roof,  is  54  ft.  6 iu.  The  differ- 
ice  in  the  ground  levels,  led  to  the  formation 
a large  lecture-hall  below  the  east  end  of  the 
gilding;  and  the  floor  of  the  ohuroh  is  mostly 
: 1 brick  arches  and  iron  girders.  The  chancel 
, ‘ob,  turned  in  brick,  has  a span  of  26  ft.  Messrs, 
^eorgo  & Henry  Godwin  were  the  architects, 
lid  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons  erected  the  bailding; 

, le  amonnb  of  the  contract  being  11,300^ , ex* 
'lusive  of  the  tower,  pulpit,  and  font.  The  seats 
•e  of  deal  varnished,  with  the  exception  of  those 
il  the  chancel,  which  are  of  oak.  The  organ 
inamber,  large  and  lofty,  is  over  the  veatry,  and 
me  organ  is  played  from  the  chancel. 

6 The  Rev.  R.  W.  Forrest,  the  iuenmbent,  has 
Iready  a very  large  congregation  ; and  it  may 
i'3  worth  note,  as  furnishing  data  in  an  im- 
brlant  inquiry,  that  the  reader  and  preacher 
tin  be  well  heard  in  every  part  of  the  church, 
the  arobiteots  claim  no  special  credit  in  this 
lispect,  bat  are  content  to  rejoice  in  the  result, 
^ey  did  their  best  to  bring  it  about,  but  they 
»iow  well  the  uncertainty  which  prevails,  and 
^lat  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  predicate  with 
jcaotness  as  to  the  acoustic  qualities  of  a build- 
g.  Mr.  William  Jackson  has  recently  com* 
ienoed  a number  of  good  houses  on  the  land 
bar  to  the  church. 


I PATENTS  AND  PATENTEES, 
IRETROSPEOTIYB  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 

I Ought  patentees  to  bless  their  happy  stars  in 
ling  placed  under  the  tutelary  guardianship  of 
le  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  two  lieutenants,  tbo 
ttorney  and  Solicitor  General  ? His  lordship  is 
ell  known  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  Queen’s  con- 
lience,  one  of  the  first  peers  of  the  realm,  has 
le  honour  of  a mace  and  the  dignity  of  a purse 
lorned  with  rich  embroidery  of  bullion  lace, 
'mbolio  of  the  all-devouring  maw  that  swallows 
p the  shower  of  fees  that  fall  into  its  golden 
ws  ; and  for  all  this  state  and  dignity  what  is 
aae  return  ? A lump  of  figured  wax,  slung  to 
-ipieoe  of  hieroglyphic  parobment. 

I This  mystic  talisman  is  supposed  to  give  pro* 
fction  to  those  who  rack  their  busy  breius,  and 
no  frequently  empty  their  pockets,  to  purchase 
<nis  hopeful  but  illusory  ebarm.  It  has  royal 

Inoors  and  sovereign  virtues.  It  is  entitled, 
ler  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,”  to  which 
ght  to  be  added  the  word  “lottery,”  in  imita- 
n of  the  seductive  “liraiced”  which  we  see  so 
quently  tagged  on  to  the  tail  of  speculative 
npanies.  It  is  well  that  mechanics  who  are 
ilined  to  improve  their  minds  and  exercise 
fir  faculty  of  invention  should  know  to  what 
lourable  company  they  have  to  appeal  for 
)teotion  for  the  products  of  their  teeming 
uns  and  busy  hands.  All  this  information 
a be  had  for  a few  pence.  It  is  cheap  and  nse- 
, and  can  be  found  in  many  almanacs.  They 
ll  be  in  bononrable  company,  and  laborious 
'entora  ought  to  be  proud  to  see  what  great 
ninaries  of  the  law  they  support  by  their 
Ifstless  indostry.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
’ low  that  patents  are  profitable  to  some  one,  if 
"it  always  to  inventors.  Here  is  the  title,  to 
.>gin  with  : “ Great  Seal  Patent  Office  and 
iffioe  of  the  Commiaaioaers  of  Patents  for 
J iventions.”  These  commissioners  are  “the 
. ord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,” 
i .8  might  be  expected,  their  workshop  abuts  on 
raancery-lane. 

j Then,  look  at  this  very  pretty  statement, 
i loted  in  all  its  virgin  purity: — “The  total 
I Qoanh  of  fees  payable  to  the  law  officers  in 
i>70-71  is  15,9731.,”  out  of  which  our  excellent 
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friends,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  for 
England  claim  8,4001. ; then  comes  the  Lord 
Advocate,  but  he  is  a moderate-minded  man,  and 
only  claims  850/.  ; the  Attorney. General  for 
Ireland  gets  1,2001.;  and  the  Solicitor-Ganeral, 
8001.  All  these  pretty  pickings  are  received 
from  fees  ; so,  you  see,  the  patent  trade  is  pro- 
fitable to  some  one. 

There  is  also  the  “Patent  Division,”  with  a 
series  of  happy  first-class  clerks,  who,  let  ns 
hope,  are  all  first-class  men.  Then  there  is  the 
“ Specification  Division,”  with  another  series  of 
firat-olaaa  clerks, — a library  clerk  to  look  after 
the  books  ; a financial  clerk,  with  a sharp  eye  to 
the  fees;  and  a “translator,”  no  donbt  well 
furnisbed  with  a fine  collection  of  technical 
dictionaries  : all,  of  course,  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  assistants  and  happy  juniors. 

Then  there  is  the  “ Patent  Office  Museum,”  at 
Brompton,  which  has  a real,  visible,  tangible,  and 
useful  existence,  and  seems,  to  our  poor  compre- 
hension, to  be  the  only  real  thing  in  this  multi- 
farious catalogue.  Last,  bub  not  least,  there  is 
also  the  superiutendent  of  the  Museum,  Mr. 
Bennett  Woodcrofr,  P.RS.,to  whose  exertions 
and  anoeasing  industry  the  mechanics  of  England 
will  readily  and  oheerfully  admit  their  many 
obligations.  He  has  had  a hard  up-hill  fight; 
he  has  fought  it  well  and  continuously;  and  let 
us  hope  he  may  live  to  see  the  “ crowning 
mercy,”  in  the  shape  of  a spacious  museum, 
suitable  to  our  wants,  worthy  at  once  of  the 
mechanics  of  England  and  of  the  nation.  When 
this  happy  day  comes,  then  Mr.  P.  P.  Smith,  the 
worthy  curator,  may  have  “ ample  space  and 
verge  enough  ” to  make  a full  display  of  his 
many  articles,  from  the  old  moth-eaten  germ  of 
the  first  crude  machine  to  the  spick-and-span 
new  implement,  in  its  full  development  of  per- 
fection. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  books,  but  much 
more  from  seeing  the  rise  and  progress  of  any 
piece  of  mechanism,  from  the  first  rude  and 
feeble  attempt,  through  the  gradually  improving 
and  expanding  series,  step  by  step,  bit  by  bit, 
till  the  perfect  machine  and  the  first  raw  germ 
stand  side  by  side,  in  well-ordered  sequence  of 
historical  arrangement. 

WOat  is  done  in  picture  galleries  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  art, — providing  speoimens  of  all 
masters  and  countries,  first  sketches,  models, 
and  then  the  perfect  picture, — is  equally  required 
for  mechanical  museums.  It  is  pleasant  to  study 
a picture  by  any  great  master,  and  see  its 
growth,  through  the  first  sketches, — to  see 
the  many  changes  introduced  by  the  artist,  the 
well-studied  bits  and  scraps  of  detail, — till  all 
are  finally  united  in  the  complete  picture.  What 
these  scraps  of  sketches  are  to  the  artist,  so  are 
the  bits  and  scraps  of  models  and  drawings 
to  the  mechanic  ; they  deserve  to  be  preserved 
as  well  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  for  the 
same  reason, — they  show  that  perfection  can 
only  be  obtained  at  the  coat  of  time  and  labour 
without  stint. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  schools  of  design 
broadcast  over  the  land,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
great,  load  outcry  for  technical  education,  be 
that  education  what  it  may,  whether  in  the  line 
of  art  or  of  science, — for,  somehow,  these  two 
fuDolionsof  the  human  mind  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  essentially  separate  and  distinct.  But, 
why  so  ? It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  is  necessarily  a great  gulph  between  them, 
that  they  are  separated  by  a terrible  Pous 
asinorwn,  that  to  get  from  one  to  another  you 
must  walk  the  plank  and  topple  headlong  into 
a sea  of  mystery  and  confusion.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a school  of  design  and  a 
technical  school, — are  they  not,  more  properly, 
man  and  wife,  like  George  Stephenson’s  wheel 
and  rail  p 

Have  we  not  just  inaugurated  a great  hall 
dedicated  to  art  and  science, — a future  temple 
of  Hymen  where  these  twain  are  to  be  made  one, 
and  helpmeets  to  each  other, — a consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  ? Look  to  the  mosaic 
frieze,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  th’S  new 
hall : it  is  filled  with  realistic  pictures  of  the 
functions  and  attributes  of  art  and  science, — a 
long  mural  ribbon  of  technical  operations  iu  full 
work.  Here  we  have  the  swart  meohanio,  with 
his  wheels,  hammers,  and  levers  ; the  artist  with 
statues,  pictures,  and  ceramic  works  ; the 
chemist  with  hia  alembic ; and  the  astronomer 
looking  out  for  other  worlds,  all  emblematic  of 
the  wonders  to  be  seen  within  the  show, — a true 
sign-board  of  the  institntion. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a broad  distinction 
drawn  between  art  and  science  in  regard  to  the 
granting  of  patents,  and  this  may  be  one  reason 


why  in  other  respects  they  are  supposed  to  be 
dissimilar  in  their  relative  functions. 

Patents  relate  to  what  are  often  cilled 
practical  matters,  which  are  often  condensed 
into  the  summary  word  “ invention,”  which 
covers  a large  ground.  They  are  often  granted 
for  a mere  improvement  in  detail,  as  well  as  for 
a great  and  novel  principle,  or  the  application  of 
a novel  principle  to  some  old  machine  that  has 
ived  its  day,  and  is  dying  out  for  want  of  new 
blood, — a little  alteration  to  give  it  new 
vitality  : the  word  “ invention  ” covers  all  these- 
and  many  similar  cases. 

Artists  do  not  take  out  patents,  yet  they  are 
iuveotors  in  the  trne  sense  of  the  word.  Hogarth 
could  not  take  out  a patent  for  his  inimitable 
“ March  to  Finchley,”  yet  it  is  full  of  invention  ; 
nor  could  the  “ Light  of  the  World  ” be  patented, 
though  the  electric  and  Drummond  light  have 
been,  in  more  forms  than  one.  The  invention  of 
the  artist,  as  well  as  that  of  the  author,  requires 
protection  no  less  than  the  invention  of  the 
mechanic  j they  all  produce  property  more  or  less 
valuable ; and  it  is  an  axiom  in  law  that  property 
must  be  protected,  this  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ends  of  government  : to  the  latter  are 
granted  patents,  to  the  former  copyright,  and 
thus  in  some  degree  a property  in  mental  pro- 
duce is  acquired,  if  the  title  is  really  good. 

The  artist  produces  a picture : he  sells  the 
picture  if  he  can ; bub  he  does  not  always  sell 
the  privilege  of  engraving  to  his  kind  patron 
who  buys  the  picture, — this  is  a right  often  kept 
to  himself  by  the  artist,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
true  that  many  artists  when  they  dispose  of  a 
picture  diapOEO  of  all  their  rights. 

The  author  has  his  copyright,  and,  as  one 
daily  sees  on  the  title-page,  “all  rights  reserved.’* 
These  are  different  schemes  for  the  same  object ; 
— to  protect  property  in  brain-work,  the  property 
so  produced  being  original,  and  therefore  an 
invention. 

An  author  has  to  deal  only  with  bis  publisher; 
an  artist  has  to  deal  with  his  patron,  if  such  a 
word  is  now  permissible,  and  the  engraver. 
These  bargains  may  be  a very  simple  agreement, 
easily  committed  to  writing ; not  so  with  th& 
mechanical  inventor.  He  has  a long  string  of 
preliminary  processes  to  go  through.  He  has 
almost  to  beg  permission  to  take  out  a patent  ; 
he  may  be  opposed,  and  bis  application  may  by 
ohance  be  altogether  rejected  : he  has  to  submit, 
as  it  were  to  the  purgatory  of  Standing  Orders. 
The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  supposed  to- 
investigate  the  merits  of  his  invention  before 
such  a formidable  docament  as  Royal  Letters- 
Patent  can  be  granted  to  the  hopeful  applicant, 
and  we  may  be  snre  that  every  step  is  attended 
with  expense  in  the  shape  of  fees,  because  is  he 
not  supposed  to  be  invested  with  a profitable 
monopoly — in  prospect  certainly  ? 

A patent  is  often  a perilous  thing,  charged 
with  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  to  its  unhappy 
owner.  He  has  claimed  too  much,  or  he  has  nob 
disclaimed  sufficiently ; consequently,  he  may 
have  unwittingly  infringed  the  patent  of  some 
other  person,  of  whose  existence — patent  as  well 
as  patentee — he  has  not  the  slightest  knowleJge. 
As  most  inventors  are  sanguine  beings,  they 
often  fall  into  this  miserable  error,  nor  will  the 
best  professional  advice  at  all  times  enable  them 
to  steer  clear  of  this  difficulty. 

Still,  the  inventor  must  be  protected ; for,  if 
there  is  any  utility  in  his  invention,  his  property 
will  be  stolen  from  him  with  impunity  ; his  prin- 
ciple, whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  at  once  seized 
upon  and  applied  to  daily  use  by  people  of  whom 
he  has  never  heard;  so  that,  without  something- 
in  the  form  of  a patent,  protection,  or  privilege, 
he  cannot  defend  his  property,  although  it  is  as 
much  his  property  as  au  acre  of  land  would  be- 
if  he  had  bought  the  freehold. 

Before  and  up  to  the  time  of  James  Watt,  the 
growing  depth  of  the  mines  had  outran  the 
power  of  the  “ fire-engines  ” then  in  use  to  keep 
them  clear  from  flooding,  and  had  got  beyond 
their  power  of  lifting, — a deadlock  was  approach- 
ing. Watt  hit  upon  his  great  invention, — the 
separate  condenser, — that  was  all,  but  it  was- 
the  very  soul  of  the  engine,  every  engine  owner 
in  the  country  CTuld  readily  add  a distinct  con- 
denser to  his  wheezy  engine;  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  improvement,  pocket  all  the- 
benefit, — no  small  one, — and  leave  Watt  without 
a single  penny  to  reward  hia  ingenuity,  or  tbe- 
means  of  recovering  a single  iota  from,  those  who 
impudently  appropriated  his  improvements. 

What  benefit  could  Watt  have  received  lor 
his  simple,  but  nevertheless  splendid  invention, 
none  whatever.-witbout  the  protection  of  the 
law,  in  the  shape  of  a patent,— no  matter  la, 
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whafc  form, — so  long  as  it  secured  his  rights? 
Had  Watt’s  patents  not  been  granted,  what  con- 
dition would  our  mines  have  been  in  now  ? And 
what  would  have  become  of  the  splendid  industry 
they  created. 

We  have  plodded  at  various  times  through  the 
dry  and  dusty  papers  which  have  been  read 
before  the  assembled  wisdom  of  learned  societies 
on  this  much-vexed  subject.  We  have  heard 
lectures  on  patents  and  patent  laws,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  projected  im- 
provements, and  we  generally  left  as  wise  as 
when  we  entered.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to 
come  of  all  these  palavers  and  speeches  : they 
die  a prompt  and  natural  death ; and  Parliamen- 
tary recommendations  share  the  same  disastrous 
fate ; and  jurors’  reports  from  great  exhibitions 
are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Inventors  themselves  disagree  : some  advocate 
the  total  abrogation  of  all  patents  and  patent 
laws, — they  stand  up  for  free-trade  in  inven- 
tions ; Others  fight  manfully  in  their  defence, 
and  appear  pretty  nnanimous  in  the  wish  to 
cheapen,  and  make  them  more  easily  accessible 
to  the  working  classes. 

Who  can  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? This 
fierce  conflict  of  opinion, — a healthy  sign  in 
itself, — is  a tolerably  strong  proof  that  some 
change  is  required,  a remedy  for  admitted  evils ; 
bat  no  inventor  has  yet  invented  the  happy 
medium  that  shall  satisfy  all  parties,  or  at  least 
the  majority,  for  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  all. 

There  has  been  a short  debate  in  Parliament 
this  session  which  only  proves  the  almost  hope- 
less diversity  of  existing  opinions,  even  among 
men  who  are  deeply  interested,  net  only  in 
patent  laws,  but  in  patents.  However,  a few 
interesting  facts  may  be  culled  from  this  brief 
discussion,  not  so  much  by  way  of  argnment,  by 
one  side  or  the  other,  as  for  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  cause  and  eftect  in  producing  this 
strange  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Samnelson, 
who  appears  to  be  no  great  friend  of  patents, 
stated  that  Mr.  Roberts,  the  well-known  inventor 
of  the  self-acting  male,  incurred  an  expenditure 
of  30,0001.  before  the  machine  could  be  brought 
to  perfection,  or  before  there  was  any  return  for 
the  money.  This  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the 
case;  but  no  allusion  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Samuelson  as  to  the  origin  of  the  inven- 
tion,— well  known, — its  success,  and  the  ines- 
timable advantages  it  has  conferred  on  the 
trade.  Snch  a machine,  when  we  consider  the 
effects  it  has  prodnoed,  cannot  be  dear  for  the 
preliminary  outlay.  It  has  answered  its  pur- 
pose well.  The  question  more  properly  is,  what 
advantage  has  it  created  since  it  was  brought 
into  operation  ? — let  alone  the  moral  part  of  the 
matter,  which  is  an  element  of  no  small  magni- 
tode,  when  quarrels  and  strikes  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

He  also  stated  that  before  Bessemer  could 
bring  his  process  to  perfection  for  the  manufao- 
ture  of  steel,  upwards  of  seven  yeirs  had  elapsed, 
with  an  expenditure  of  100,0001.  This  again  is 
very  likely,  both  as  to  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money ; but  this  being  so,  is  it  an  argument 
against  patents  ? — is  it  not  rather  to  the  con- 
trary eff’ect  P Is  this  great  inventor  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  bia  labour  and  expenditure  of  capital, 
when  he  has  so  immensely  added  to  the  prodno- 
tive  wealth  of  the  country  ? Are  we  to  grudge 
the  reward  ? The  remuneration  in  this  case  has 
been,  no  doubt,  unprecedentedly  great ; but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one  loses  by 
this.  The  inventor  has  developed  a new  method 
of  creating  wealth,  and  from  this  wealth  so 
created  be  expeots  and  exacts  a profitable  per- 
centage, in  the  shape  of  royalty  for  the  use  of  his 
invention.  In  creating  this  benefit  for  himself, 
he  has  created  a greater  benefit  for  his  country, 
the  amonnt  and  extent  of  which  at  present  can 
neither  be  foreseen  nor  oalcnlated.  That  it  will 
lead  to  great  changes  in  engineering  works  can 
be  seen  and  appreciated  by  any  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  profession  ; but  to  what  extent 
is  beyond  our  grasp  of  mind.  That  steel  will 
ultimately  supersede  iron  in  many  extensive 
engineering  works,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  has 
long  since  commenced  its  march  in  rails,  ships, 
and  bridges,  simply  or  combined  with  iron  ; and 
what  will  stop  its  onward  flow  ? Will  it  not, 
more  or  less,  creep  into  every  strncture  where 
iron  is  now  alone  employed  ? 

Mr.  Macfie  appears  equally  hostile  to  every- 
tbing  in  the  shape,  make,  or  form  of  patents, 
and  looks  back  with  evident  regret  to  the  happy 
year  of  grace  1700,  when  there  were  only  tu;o 
patents  granted  in  England — a sluggish  time 
truly.  In  1750  such  had  been  the  sleepy  state 


the  mechanical  arts  in  England,  that  in  that 

ar  there  were  granted  only  seven  patents. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  fifty  years  to  1,800, 
only  ninety-six  were  granted.  In  the  year  1855 
these  pestilent  patents  bad  increased  to  no  less 
than  255 — a long  stride.  Then  comes  a grand 
making-up,  for  last  year  of  blessed  memory, 
there  were  no  leas  than  2,491,  aud  this  increase 
was  pi'oportionably  large  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  This  proof  of  mental  and  mechanical 
activity  the  honourable  member  appears  to 
deplore — perhaps  as  a sad  sign  of  the  awful 
depravity  of  the  times,  or  a growing  fondness 
for  law  aud  litigation. 

He  also  states  that  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Juries,  published  in  1862,  were  un- 
favourable to  the  patent  system.  The  honour- 
able member  must  be  mistaken,  because  in  a 
report  now  lying  before  me  are  these  words  : — 
“However  susceptible  of  ameudment  the  patent 
law  may  be,  civilised  industry  could  suffer  no 
severer  blow,  nor  manufacturing  progress  any 
more  dwastrous  retardation,  than  would  result 
from  its  abolition.”  He  also  states  that  Mr. 
Cobden  was  decidedly  opposed  to  patents,  for  in 
the  same  year  he  wrote,  — “I  have  growing 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  system 
whether  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  public 
or  the  inventor.”  Lord  Derby  has  expressed 
an  opinion  to  the  same  eff'eot,  and  what  is 
more  remarkable  still,  so,  it  seems,  baa  the  re- 
doubtable Count  Biamark.  In  Prussia  there 
were  only  103  patents,  while  in  England  during 
the  same  time  the  number  was  2,500.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  at  this  paucity  of  patents 
among  the  Prussians,  for  we  know  that  any 
one  of  them  can  evolve  anythiog  from  the  sub- 
lime depths  of  bis  moral  oonsoiousness — from 
Krupp’s  gun  to  the  lust  new  sausage.  We  must 
break  off"  here,  however,  till  next  week.  J.  L. 


ART  LECTURES,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Tiie  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  this 
University,  Sir  Dighy  Wyatt,  ooramenced  his 
course  of  lectures  for  the  present  term,  la^t 
week,  at  the  Fitzwilltam  Mnseum.  The  anbject 
of  the  first  discourse  was  “ Engraving.” 
Sir  Dighy  explained  the  various  processes  in 
engraving,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the 
turn  it  took  in  the  fifteenth  century,  oonsequetit 
upon  the  introduction  of  printing,  as  it  was  at 
this  period  that  the  idea  arose  of  transferring 
prints  from  plates.  The  Italians  claimed  to 
be  foremost  in  this,  but  the  claim  was  disputed 
by  the  Germans,  who,  although  unable  to  Bub- 
staotiate  their  claim,  certainly  excelled  at  that 
period  in  the  mechanical  methods  of  printing. 
He  thought  that  we  in  England  had  not  distin- 
guished ourselves  so  much  as  oonld  have  been 
desired  in  this  branch  of  art  until  more  recent 
times.  The  prospects  of  engraving  at  the  pre- 
sent time  were  somewhat  overcast  from  the  in- 
troduction of  photography,  but  its  quality  was 
sustained  j and  he  believed  engraving  would 
hold  its  own  as  a branch  of  art  as  long  as  art 
itrelf  existed.  The  lectnre  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams. 

On  Thnrsday,  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was 
“ Woodoutting.”  Previously  to  proceeding  to  the 
historical  porLion  of  the  lectnre,  he  desoribed 
how  a woodont  was  made  aud  how  it  was  printed. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  cutter  was,  at  the 
outset,  to  preserve  a perfectly  clean  outline,  as 
the  fabric  of  the  wood  had  a tendency  to  divert 
the  tool.  The  workman,  therefore,  with  a very 
fine  tool,  followed  round  the  contour  of  the 
figure  be  was  to  cut,  and  thus  saved  himself 
from  cutting  into  the  figure.  Although  the 
draughtsman  was  the  chief  mover  m the 
matter,  it  was  essential  that  the  woodcutter 
should  be  dexterous  and  gifted  with  considerable 
perception,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  the 
artist's  representation.  In  former  days,  the 
catling  was  done  on  pear-tree  blocks,  but  now- 
a-days  we  used  box-wood.  One  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  latter  was  that,  being  so  close- 
grained,  unless  something  was  pub  on  the  block, — 
in  the  shape  of  paint, — the  uopraotised  wood 
draughtsman  would  find  that  his  pencil  slipped. 
Next  followed  a description  of  printing  from 
woodblocks,  aud  the  process  of  what  is  termed 
“overlaying”  in  the  press.  The  first  known 
use  of  woodcutting  he  believed  was  for  making 
playing-cards,  and  the  lecturer  said  that 
one  of  its  most  interesting  aspects,  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  was  its  connexion  with 
the  printer’s  art ; nor  did  he  think  we  paid  quite 
Butficient  attention  to  it  in  its  connexion  with 
the  art  of  oil  painting.  The  early  mode  of 


printing  was  from  the  pear-tree  block,  which 
contained  both  illustration  and  letterpress  (speci- 
mens produced).  The  next  stage  was  to  engrave 
the  illustration  aud  letterpress  separately ; and 
the  next  advance  was  to  make  type  movable. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  in- 
troduction of  playing-cards  from  the  Bast ; of  the 
use  of  the  stencil  in  Chinese  and  Japan  prints; 
of  the  pre-emineace  of  Germany  in  printing  and 
wood-engraving;  and  of  the  earliest  known 
woodcut,  which  was  dated  1123.  Having  spoken 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  art  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  the  lecturer  dilated 
upon  Albert  Durer,  and  other  early  artists. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Leeds. — At  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Board  of  Education  in  Leeds,  Lord  F. 
Cavendish,  M.P.,  advocated  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a College  of  Science  in  Yorkshire, 
each  as  that  auccesafully  proposed  at  Newcastle, 
on  the  ground  that  the  boos  of  artizans  and 
manufaotnrers  should  learn  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  materials  with  which  they  would 
have  to  deal. 

Lewes. — The  students  of  the  Lewes  School  of 
Soienoe  and  Art  have  had  an  examination  at  the 
County-hall.  Twenty-four  students  were  ex- 
amined  in  freehand,  nineteen  in  model  drawing, 
ten  in  practical  geometry,  and  six  in  perspective 
science.  Examinations  in  building  construction, 
physical  geography,  magnetism,  and  electricity 
were  to  be  held  on  the  6tb,  9th,  and  12th  of 
May.  Mr.  Fisher’s  appointment  as  head  master 
of  the  School  of  Art  in  Brighton,  will  not  inter-, 
fere  with  the  continnanoe  of  his  duties  at  the 
Lewes  School. 

Bristol. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  has 
been  held  in  the  gallery  of  the  institution, 
Queen’s-road ; Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles,  president  of 
the  academy,  in  ihe  chair.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  in  chronioUug  last  year’s  operations, 
stated  that : — “ The  result  of  the  Graphic  night 
and  following  morning  left  a small  profit  in  aid 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  academy.  The  exhi- 
bition was  well  attended  throughout,  and  sales 
of  pictures  to  the  amount  of  1,1291.  were  effected. 
The  life  school  has  been  regularly  attended, 
several  new  students  have  been  admitted,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  its  usefiilueBS  hasbaen  duly  appre- 
ciated.” The  accounts  showed  a total  iacorae 
from  all  sources  of  3241.  7a.  5d.,  and,  after 
meeiiag  the  expenditure,  about  191.  remained  in 
baud.  The  report  was  adopted. 

London- — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Livery  Committee  of  the  City,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Turners’  Company  had  resolved  to  give 
the  freedom  of  the  company  and  the  tilvei 
medal  as  a reward  for  the  best  specimen  o; 
taroeiy,  and  that  the  competing  works  were  tc 
be  sent  to  the  Mansion  House,  it  being  under 
stood  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  give  away  th( 
prize.  It  was  also  reported  that  meosures  wen 
in  progress  at  the  East  End  of  London  for  pro 
moting  technical  education;  and  Mr.  F.  W 
Campin  was  directed  to  inquire  of  Sir  Antonk 
Brady,  who  was  understood  to  be  oonuecbei 
with  the  matter,  as  to  the  nature  of  thoa 
measnres,  in  order  that  the  committee  conic 
judge  how  it  might  aff'ect  its  own  aotion  in  th 
promotion  of  technical  education  by  the  Cit; 
companies. 


THE  WOOD-CARVERS’  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — The  committee  of  the  Society  of  Wood 
Carvers  beg  your  kind  permission  to  bring  tb 
claims  of  their  old  and  valued  society  raor 
prominently  before  the  public. 

Having  for  nearly  half  a century  enjoyed  a 
honourable  and  prosperous  career;  and  with  il 
valuable  library,  drawings,  casts,  &o.,  been  tl 
means  of  diff’uaing  amongst  its  members  sue 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  oultm 
as  could  not  have  been  obtained  until  tl 
formation  of  similar  collections  by  the  Goven 
moot  Schools  of  Art  in  connexion  with  Soul 
Kensington,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  (owing  : 
the  formation  of  another  society  of  a simili 
name,  bat  having  other  advantages)  it  , 
now  in  its  old  age  nearly  deserted,  and  badly  ) 
want  of  funds. 

Knowing  that  it  has  many  friends  and  hooorair 
members  that  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  tl 
various  advantages  that  it  off'ers,  who  need  only  1 
be  reminded  of  its  prasenc  diffienkies,  the  cot 
mittee  hope  that  the  kind  insertion  of  this  letfc 
in  your  widely  circulated  and  invaluable  jourm 
may  be  the  means  of  arousing  them  to  a kno: 
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ledge  of  the  duty  they  owe,  and  the  opportunity 
they  iiave,  of  helping  in  the  hour  of  need  thia 
still  valuable  sooie^y. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

W.  Sandilands,  Secretary, 


AET  EDUCATION  FOE  AMERICA. 

Wii:  hear  that  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
head  • ma^-tor  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and 
Science,  who  has  for  twelve  years  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  art  education  in 
tho  county  of  York,  has  received  an  invitation 
from  America  to  go  and  give  practical  advice  in 
the  establishment  and  organisation  of  a system 
of  art  education,  inolnding  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  scbuols  of  art,  &o.  These  new 
agencies  for  technical  education  are  to  be 
moulded  upon  a combination  of  the  English  and 
French  systems,  and  it  has  been  Mr.  Smith’s  long 
expc-rienco  in  the  one  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  other  which  have  led  to  his  selection  for 
BO  important  a work.  The  consent  of  the  local 
committees  here  having  been  warmly  accorded, 
Mr.  Smith  baa  started  for  America,  and  will  be 
away  about  a couple  of  months. 


THE  TADNTON  EMERGENCY. 

Typhoid  fever  prevails  at  present  in  certain 
parts  of  Taunton  from  causes  which  we  have 
more  than  once  pointed  to.  The  River  Tone 
contains  several  feet  deep  of  sewage  matter  j 
and  in  regard  to  certain  obstructions,  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway  Company  have  made  some 
slight  coDcessious.  The  pollution  of  the  river,  and 
tho  remedy,  lie  with  tho  Board  of  Health.  Twice 
already  have  the  authorities  been  threatened 
that  unless  the  river  were  purified  and  kept  fioe 
from  a heavy  outfall  of  impurities,  legal  action 
would  be  taken  against  them.  They  gave  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  remonstrances,  and  continued 
still  to  pollute  the  Tone.  Once  more  the  solicitor 
of  Captaiu  Beadon  has  written  to  the  Board  of 
Health  to  apprise  them  that  if  a satisfactory 
scheme  be  not  adop  ed  within  the  next  throe 
weeks  to  abate  and  remove  the  nuisance,  a pro- 
secution will  take  place. 

As  usual,  the  Board  of  Health  refer  this 
matter  to  the  “Emergency  Committee,”  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  to  rest  there,  until  some  more  of 
tho  inhabitants  sicken  and  die.  It  cannot  be 
too  plainly  aud  too  often  stated,  that  the  bed  of 
tho  Tone  is  above  tho  level  of  a great  part  of 
tho  town  ; that  the  river  as  it  exists  at  prea-mt 
is  an  outstretched  cesspool  for  a considerable 
length  above  aud  below  tho  town,  — that  the 
river  leqoires  dredging  aud  deepening,  and  the 
sewers  need  reconstruction.  The  streets  are  kept 
fairly  clean,  and  in  summer  weather  their 
watering  is  atreuded  to.  The  greatest  evil  is 
below  iho  surface,  and  the  sewerage  of  the  town 
and  the  state  of  the  river  are  so  thoroughly  bad 
that  foul  smells  can  be  detected  at  once  in  hot 
weather. 

Tho  Board  must  move  ia  earnest,  if  they 
would  avoid  a collision. 


dude  the  cost  of  boundary  walls,  paving,  or 
surface  drainage.  He  also  found  that  though 
the  machinery  was  shown  in  the  drawinga, 
the  cost  was  not  included  in  the  estimates — 
inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  value  of  thia  portion  of  the  work 
until  a definite  engineering  plan  had  been 
decided  upon.  A considerable  extra  cost  would 
also  be  incurred  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  improve- 
ments which  the  committee  had  wisely  decided 
to  make  upon  the  original  plan.  He  calculated 
that,  setting  aside  these  different  items,  the 
excess  of  the  contractor’s  estimate  over  the 
original  approximate  estimate  would  not  be 
more  than  2,6S3Z,whioh  he  regretted,  but  did 
not  think  was  excessive,  considering  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  building,  the  construction  of 
which  was  almost  new  to  the  profession.  Re- 
marking upon  this  letter,  Mr.  Ashton  said  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Darbi-hire  put 
down  an  item  of  2,0001.  for  “ foondations  aud 
drains”  us  one  of  the  causes  of  excess.  He  was 
at  a loss  to  know  how  Mr.  Darbishire  proposed 
to  build  the  slaughter-houses  without  founda- 
tions, and  he  could  not  conceive  why  he  had  left 
out  tho  cost  in  framing  his  original  estimate. 
Ho  must  say  the  maikets  committee  were  not 
at  all  pleased  with  the  position  in  which  Mr. 
Darbishire  had  placed  them,  aud  he  agreed  with 
the  other  speakers  that  the  low  estimate  which 
he  had  submitted  along  with  his  plans  had 
greatly  prejudiced  the  chances  of  the  other  com- 
peting architects.  Mr.  Audertou’s  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  minutes  were  adopted. 


consequence  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  receive  large 
boilers  and  machinery  in  front,  aud  to  p event  obstruc- 
tions he  had  a trolly  on  which  tho  goods  were  conveyed 
across  the  pavement.  Mr.  Jacobs  applied  to  the  vestry 
beforohe  toot  his  goods  across,  and  offered  to  pay  for  a 
substantial  oroasing,  but  they  refused,  and  as  tiie  pave- 
ment was  broken  the  vestry  repaired  it,  and  took  the  pre- 
sent proceedings  for  damaging  aud  destroying  tho  pave- 
ment. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  contended  that  the  defendant  had  a right 
of  entry  to  his  premises,  and  the  vestry  had  no  case 
against  him, 

Mr.  Besley  cited  several  cases  in  opposition,  explaining 
that  the  causeway  had  been  dedicated  to  the  public  over 
twenty  years,  and  no  person  had  a right  to  rtisiurb  it.  In 
fact,  such  a conrse  of  proceeding  as  that  pursued  by  Mr. 
Jacobs  would  be  the  ruin  of  many  shopkeepers  along  that 
part  of  Newingtou.causenay. 

Mr.  Benson  was  of  opinion  that  defendant  bad  a right 
of  entry  to  hia  premises,  therefore  ho  dismissed  the  sum- 
mons; but,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Besley,  he  granted  a 
case  for  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

The  queatioD  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 


PREPOSTEROUS  TENDERS. 

— The  following  ia  a liat  of  tenders  deli- 
vered for  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in 
St.  Paul’s-road,  Canonbury,  for  Mr.  T.  Rowland 
Hill.  Quantities  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Finch 
Hill  & Paraire,  architects  : — 


ARABIC  NUMERALS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  wish  to  be 
informed  of  early  dates  u Arabic  Numerals, 
allow  me  to  say, — The  wells  at  Christchurch, 
like  the  town,  are  of  olden  days  : one,  belonging 
to  a private  house,  was,  on  cleaning,  found  to  be 
lined  with  cut  blocks  of  chalk  instead  of  stone, 
as  the  public  wells  in  the  town  are.  The  well  is 
18  ft.  in  depth,  and  near  the  top,  incised,  were 
the  Arabic  numerals,  1024.  F. 

***  In  the  absence  of  the  clearest  proof,  we 
should  be  forced  to  regard  this  s'afement  as 
erroneous.  The  figures  were  probably  misread. 
A Mediteval  4,  R,  with  the  tails  wora  away,  has 
been  taken  foi  0 before  now. 


Dodda 

Blackbura  

High 

Heath,  juD 

Dover,  Doevel,  & Co.., 

Nightingale  

Gruver 

Niblett  & Sun  

Groom 

Goodman  

Newton  

Moore  & Grainger  ... 

Capps  & Ritso  

Ingram  

Cooke 

Blackmore 

Cooke  & Green  


,.£1,71112  y 
, 1,310  0 0 
. 1,3"0  0 0 
..  1,189  0 0 
,.  1,182  10  10 
..  1,172  0 0 
..  1.1«6  0 0 
..  1,13-i  0 0 
1,017  0 0 
..  1,013  0 0 
,.  1,002  15  0 

998  0 0 

il92  0 0 

986  0 0 

..  971  0 0 

959  0 0 

....  761  0 0 


THE  COST  OF  THE  NEW  SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES AT  MANCHESTER. 

In  the  city  council,  on  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  markets  committee,  which  con- 
tained a record  of  the  acceptance  of  a contract 
by  Messrs.  Bates  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
slaughter-houses  in  Water-street,  Mr.  Muir- 
head  called  attention  to  the  excess  of  the  con- 
tractors’ estimate  for  the  construction  of  this 
bnildir  g over  the  estimate  submitted  by  the 
architect  when  the  plans  were  sent  in  for  com- 
petition. Mr.  Darbiahire’s  estimate  was  17,0001., 
but  it  now  appeared  that  the  building  could  not 
be  completed  for  less  than  30,0001.  Mr.  Dar- 
bishire’s  plans  had  been  accepted  by  the  markets 
committee  chiefly  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tive cheapness.  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Murray  also  complained  that  Mr.  Darbishire’ 
estimates  for  the  erection  of  the  lodges  at  the 
Alexandra  Paik,  which  were  placed  at  1,600Z. 
had  been  exceeded  by  4001.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Audorton  that  the  minutes  be  referred  back 
to  tho  coininitiee,  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
nob  state  the  amount  of  Messrs.  Bates’s  estimate. 
Mr.  Ashton  said  he  had  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Darbishire,  in  which  he  partly  explained  the 
excess.  He  had  originally  estimated  the  cost 
at  IC.OOOI.,  but  a relerence  to  tho  report  accom- 
panying tho  plans  showed  that  this  did  not  in- 


THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  London  Association  of 
Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,  held  at 
the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  on 
Saturday  evening;  Mr.  Joseph  Newton  (Royal 
Mint),  president  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  “On  the  Patent  Laws,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Wise.  After  discussion,  tho 
following  resolutions  were  carried  : — 

1.  “ That  the  recognition  of  property  in  inveutiona  con- 
tiibutea  most  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
and  thai  the  abolition  of  such  property  would  be  moat 

injurious  to  the  industrial  progress  of  tho  nation. 

2 That  the  Committee  of  the  London  Association  of 
Foreman  Engineera  and  Draughtsmen  sie  hereby  re- 
quested to  consider  the  desirability  of  appomiing  a depu- 
tjtion  to  wait  upon  the  chairman  of  the  House  of  Cjm- 
moua  Committee,  to  submit  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
to  give  evidence  thereon  it  necessary.  ’ 

A printed  form  of  memorial  is  m circulation 
to  bo  forwarded  by  individuals  or  firms  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Patents  and  Inven- 
tions requesting  the  curtailment  of  delay  in  the 
issue  of  the  printed  speoifioalions  of  patents 
and  indices.  

BREAKING  UP  THE  PAVEMENT. 

SoutZihiark.— In  the  early  part  of  January  Mr. 
Jacobs,  iron  merchant  aud  dealer  in  steam- 
boilers  and  machinery  on  the  oast  tide  of  New- 
ington-oauaeway,  was  summoned  to  bouthwark 
Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Benson,  by  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  under  the  Highway  Aco, 
5 & 6 William  IV.,  cap.  50,  sec.  72,  for  unlaw- 
fully damaging  the  pavement  in  front  of  hia 
premises  adjoining  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  railway-bridge,  lb  was  adjourned  several 
times,  owing  to  the  magistrate’s  illness,  but 
having  now  returned  to  his  duties,  he  gave  his 
decision. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  for  many  years  car- 
ried on  business  as  a brass  and  iron  merchant  on  the  west 
side  of  the  osuseway,  but  having  entered  into  a large  way 
of  dealing  in  second-hand  steam-boilers  and  other  heavy 
maehiuery,  he  leased  from  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Cuinpai.y  six  arches  opposite,  at  “/early 
rental  of  2S01 , and  erected  gates  on  each  side,  lie  had 
an  entry  at  Tiverton-street  in  the  rear,  but  the  looahty 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  heavy  and  large  machinery.  The 


Will  yon  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
affair?  A Builder. 

HORSES  AND  THEIR  SHOES. 

Sij! Your  correspondent,  “ E.  T.,’’  after  detailing  tho 

loss  of  a “ valuable  draught-horse,  through  the  larrier 
driving  a nail  too  far  into  the  hoef,”  proceeds  to  suggest 
“ a rim  shoe,  with  three  or  four  screws  at  sides,’’  and 
asserts  “they  could  be  firmly,  safely,  and  quickly  fitted 

without  risk  of  injury  TO  the  horses," 

It  is  evident  “ E.  T.’’  writes  in  ignorance  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse's  foot.  Horses  are 
commonly  lamed  by  nails,  we  admit,  and  not  a lew  are 
tost  annuslly  ; but  how  does  this  occur  ? The  answer  is 
plain,  and  the  truths  are  irrefragable.  Pressure  upon 
sensitive  structures  in  the  interior  of  the  hoof,  by  the  in- 
evitalile  use  of  nails,  will  arise  in  the  must  careful  work, 
executed  by  the  mo>t  painstaking  furrier.  _ It  must  be 
accepted  as  truth  that  the  hoof  of  the  horse  is  not  a solid 
mass,  but  a moat  beautifully-arranged  horny  box,  fitted  to 
the  outside  of  structures,  second  in  degree  of  sensation 
only  to  the  braiu  itself.  It  ia,  therefore,  in  the  walls  of 
this  case  that  the  hold  for  nails  can  be  obtained,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  not  more  than  i in.  m the  stoutest 
foot  where  lameness  i'  as  likely  to  arise  from  pressure  of 
a nail  l-32nd  of  an  inch  iu  thickness,  as  in  maoy  others. 
How,  then,  would  “ R.  T."  adapt  a nni  shoe  wuh  ecrewsP 
If  a fiat  thin  nail  ocjasious  inconvenience,  how  will  he 
accommodate  in  the  same  structures  a substance  double 

“ K.*T."  may  be  assured  that  the  subject  has  engaged 
tho  m'lods  of  enlightened  men  for  years,  and  up  to  the 
present  nothing  has  been  found  to  supersede  in  any  degree 
the  use  of  nails  aud  the  present  form  of  shoe.  I also 
desire  to  assure  him  that 'much  of  the  inconvenience  and 
mortality  arising  from  shoeing,  aa  at  present  pursued,  la 
due  to  removable  causes.  To  be  thoroughly  understood, 
more  than  an  enumeration  is  necessary,  which  your 
valuable  space  may  not  probably  admit.  1 shall  be  glad 
to  give  the  particulars  if  required,  but  at  present  confine 
myself  to  ihe  order  in  which  they  occur.  1.  Apathy  ia 
horse  matters  generally  among  proprietors,  and  the  dele- 
gation of  too  much  power  to  ignorant  grooms,  horse- 
keepers,  and  coachmen.  2.  The  system  ofoontract.  wbioh 
favours  rapid  execution  of  work,  without  regard  to  its 
correct  and  substantial  oharac'er.  3.  A false  system  of 
paring  and  rasping  iho  hoofs.  4.  Bribery  among  farriers  and 
grooms  to  obtain  tho  shoeing  ; aud  5.  Predominating  and 
equivalent  ignorance  among  farriers,  as  among  grooms,  oa 
a subject  which,  fraught  with  so  much  interest  to  a com- 
mercial  community,  occasious  greater  inconvenience  and 
more  extensive  losses  than  many  proprietors  are  cogni- 
sant of  GBOKGB  AEMiTAGB,  M.K.O.V.8. 


HOW  BEST  TO  SPEND  MONEY  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  GOOD. 

Sib —One  of  the  advisers  of  your  benevolent  millionaire, 
—I  must  call  him,— the  third  ou  p.  298  (being  the  only 
one  who  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  appears  with 
neither  name  nor  initial),  “ totally  differs  from”  all  who 
would  spend  money  on  aught  but  the  teaching  of  “ true 
religious  principles."  This  raiber  lorcibly  rec^s  Mrs. 
Glasae’a  receipt  for  hare  pie.  Otherwise  he  would  strike 
me  as  the  moat  logical  aod  noteworthy  of  all  whom  you 
have  admitted  to  a hearing,  bad  he  only  stated  ahal  prin- 
ciples  they  are  to  be.  Now,  as  what  is  “ t rue  m i hew 
mailers,  we  may  presume,  is  at  : 'ht 

otherwise  I do  not  see  to  what  praciic.l  ^ot 

not  as  weU  be  false  as  true,- it  would  seem  tb^-  be 
apply  the  whole  500,0  M.  to  teaching.  only 

lie  devoted  to  «»cerfainsnv^  what  wi^  le^^ 


reason  I did  not  ciaioi  the  S'^f»°?7-Ju/orbed”ihereby,  and 
do  not  know  the  whole  would  among  dif- 

the  philanthropist  does  not  want  it  split  up  am  g 
ferent  objects. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[May  13,  1871. 


Now,  I cannot  offer  another  half-niillion,  nor  eren  with 
certainty  the  part  thereof  that  this  might  require;  and 
will  therefore  take  a leaf  oat  of  au'ither  philanthropic 
invitation  jast  published,  which,  from  its  close  connexion, 
I rather  marvel  you  have  not  reprinted  among  these 
replies, — that  which  closes  Mr.  Euskin’s  May  pamphlet. 
He  tells  us  he  is  not  rich  as  men  now  count  wealth, — I am 
not  es  they  ever  did, — and  so  he  will  but  devote  a tenth  of 
all  income  from  Christmas  day  next,  to  buy  land  for  the 
treatment  he  describes,  and  offers  us  certified  accounts 
•that  he  does  so,  and  others'  contributions  are  invited;  the 
object  having  unlimited  capacity  of  abs^^ptioD.  like  mine 
of  p.  3il.  But  as  the  capacity  of  this  present  one  I 
believe  to  be  very  limited,  I will  merely  promise  to  devote 
4 tithe  ^ nicemary,  when,  and  from  iho  time  that  nine 
others,  however  rich  or  poor,  may  make  the  same  pro- 
mise; namely,  to  gife  any  amount  not  demonstrably  ex- 
ceeding a tenth  of  each  one’s  income,  to  this  purpose,  the 
^leerlaininff  pul/Licly  of  matters  of  fact  touching  any 
taught  religion,  the  precedence  being  given  to  things  on 
-earliest  record.  1 bus,  if  facts  respecting  Mormonism,  for 
instance,  are  proposed  for  ascertainment,  no  objection  is 
to  be  made  but  this,— that  what  your  corresponoent  calls 
“the  different  Protestant  Evangelical  Societies ” have 
precedent  claim.  And  so  behind  theirs  are  those  of  the 
Church  of  Borne;  and  behind  this,  of  the  New  Testament 
and  behind  that,  of  the  Old,  to  say  nothing  of  Koran’ 
Talmud,  &o.,  which  I ouly  omit  as  unlikely  to  have 
rotaries  reading  or  replying  to  this  appeal.  Olherwise 
they  are  all  equally  welcome.  By  ” public  ascertaining" 
-observe,  I mean  that  our  facts  must  be  stated  or  attested 
■under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  locally  most  authoritaiive 
and  responsible  official  persons  in  Church  or  State 
On  Mr.  Buskin’s  model  ground,  there  is  to  be  “no 
liberty,”  and  “no  equality,"  &o.,  but  above  all,  “ no  in- 
tended and  uncared  - for  creatures  upon  it."  Now 
eimilarly,  in  the  disposal  of  th's  tithe,  what  I insist  to 
have  excluded  is  all  rhetoric,  all  controversy,  all  “ pious 
opinions  ’ (or  impious  either),  and  to  have  no  unexamined 
or  unaicerfained  and  unpaid-for  statements.  We  want 
eimply  what  a purchaeer  does  in  looking  into  the  title  of 
an  estate,— lact-s,  first-hand  facts,  or  as  near  first-hand  as 
«aa  be  got.  To  the  first  nine  persona  who  may  make  this 
promise,  addressing  me  as  under,  I will  make  some 
eoitiatory  proposal  of  matters  for  inquiry. 

_ . , Enwisn  L.  Gabbbtt, 

7,  Mornington-road,  London,  If.  }f'. 


THE  CENSUS  AND  THE  WEEKLY 
REPORTS. 

The  revelabionB  made  by  the  Cenena  aa  to  the 
population  of  Birmingham, eaya  the  local  JournaZ, 
have  a serious  bearing  on  the  weekly  reports  of 
the  death-rate  of  the  borough.  The  Registrar- 
General, ^estimating  the  population  to  have  risen 
to  3/8, 57-1,  tells  ns,  for  example,  that  in  the  week 
ending  29ch  April  last  the  mortality  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  22  in  the  thousand  of  inhabitants. 
Since  the  population  is  shown  to  be  only  3-t2,505, 
or  about  one-tenth  less  than  the  estimate,'  the 
death-rate  is,  of  coarse,  one-tenth  more  than 
the  official  computation  gives.  In  other  words, 
the  return  in  the  week  mentioned  should  be 
upwards  of  24  instead  of  22  per  thousand.  This 
correction  being  made,  people  will  have  to  re- 
consider the  common  declaration  that  Birming- 
" one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the 


ham  : 


world;”  and  the  local  authorities  will  perhaps 
hesitate  before  reciting  its  salubrious  character 
as  a reason  for  dispensing  with  an  officer  of 
health.  In  other  places  there  are  also  striking 
differences  between  the  Eegtstrar-Generars 
estimate  and  the  actual  results  of  the  census. 
The  following  are  specimeus  : — 


Ediuburgh 

Glasgow  

Hull  

Manchester 
Newcaatle-on-T 
Shellield  ... 
Wolverhampton 


EegiatrapGeneraTs  Actual 
Estimate.  Population. 

179, 9L1  201,067 

477,627  670,000 

135,105  118,130 

379.1-10  379,295 

136,293  127,618 

255.217  210,412 

74,138  63,235 


With  the  exception  of  Manchester,  where  the 
two  sets  of  figures  are  wonderfully  close,  there 
are  considerable  discrepancies  in  all  these  oases. 
Ib  is  obvious  that  in  those  where  the  actual 
population  is  more  than  the  estimate,  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  correspondingly  less  than  that  stated 
m the  weekly  reports  of  the  Registrar-General. 
Applying  this  remark  to  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow,  WB  find  that  the  impression  which  has  been 
created  as  to  the  death-rate  of  these  cities  is 
entirely  erroneous.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the 
estimate  of  the  Registrar-General  is  framed  for 
the  middle  ” of  1871,  and  also  that  tha  ceosns 
returns  have  yet  to  be  revised,  though  the  fii»ares 
here  given  are  not  likely  to  require  much  quali- 
hcation  on  either  of  these  grounds. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

IFirfau'ortft.-The  pari»h  ohnreh  is  bein. 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G,  Scott° 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport! 
The  work  has  been  dirided  into  tn-0  parts  ; the 
lirst.  now  m proRress,  molndes  the  tower  and  all 
east,  together  with  the  north  and  eonth  transepts 
This  portion,  according  to  the  contract  is  to  be 
rampleted  on  the  Slat  of  December  nest,  for 
5,0651.  The  restoration  of  the  second  division 


comprising  the  nave  and  aisles,  but  which  are  at 
present  temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of 
public  worship,  will  commence  on  the  completion 
of  the  first  part,  and  is  contracted  to  be  fiuished 
for  a further  sum  of  2,5521.,  thus  making  together 
a total  of  7,6171.  Already  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  first  division  of  the  con- 
tract. The  coping  and  parapet  of  the  tower 
have  been  restored,  and  three  new  pinnacles 
have  been  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  tower, 
new  stone  facings  inserted  into  the  tower  walls 
where  decayed,  and  the  whole  of  the  external 
walls  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  The  belfry 
windows  have  been  restored  with  stone,  and  new 
oak  louvres  inserted.  In  the  ringing-chamber 
a new  oak  floor  has  been  laid  down,  upon  stone 
corbels,  the  timbers  being  moulded.  The  bower 
arches  and  pillars  are  being  cleaned,  repaired, 
and  pointed  ; the  arcades  of  the  chancel  restored 
to  their  original  form  by  rebuilding  pillars  and 
arches  ; and  it  has  also  been  determined  to  add 
to  the  chancel  a new  clearstory  with  six  cinque- 
foil windows.  The  present  transept  aisles,  which 
were  built  about  the  year  1821,  are  to  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  according  to  their  original 
form.  The  whole  of  the  foundations  have 
been  underpinned  and  made  secure.  The  entire 
roofs  are  to  be  of  moulded  oak,  partly  covered 
with  lead,  and  partly  with  grey  atone  slate.  It 
has  also,  it  is  said,  been  in  contemplation  to  take 
down  and  rebuild  the  spire.  The  whole  of  the 
work  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A. 
Roome,  the  representative  of  Mr.  Scott ; the 
contractor’s  foreman  being  Mr.  E.  Houghton. 
During  the  progress  of  the  restorations,  many 
fragments  of  encaustic  tiles,  supposed  to  be  of 
Derbyshire  manufacture,  have  been  discovered. 

Bayford. — The  new  church  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  little  village  of  Bayford,  entirely 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  of  Bayfordbury 
(lord  of  the  manor),  has  been  conseorated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  new  edifice  is 
erected  very  near  the  site  of  the  building  it 
replaces.  Mr.  Baker  being  the  only  large  land- 
owner  in  the  parish,  determined  to  carry  oat  the 
work  himself  withont  any  aid  from  his  neigh- 
bours. How  much  it  has  oust  Mr.  Baker  to 
build  the  new  ohnreh  we  do  nob  know.  The 
architect  of  the  new  edifice  was  Mr.  Woodyer, 
of  Guildford,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Woking,  Surrey,  who  erected  Christ  Church, 
Bengeo.  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  new  edifice  is  in  plan  a parallelogram  with 
an  apsidal  termination  at  the  east  end,  having 
small  aisles  or  transepts  at  the  western  end  of 
the  chanoel.  In  style  it  is  First  Pointed.  The 
windows  in  the  ohanoel  are  lancets  filled  with 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell;  those  in  the 
nave  are  two  lights,  except  at  the  west  end, 
where  there  is  an  arrangement  of  four  single 
lancets  with  a large  wheel  window  in  the  gable. 
These  two  it  is  intended  to  fill  with  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell’s  glass.  There  are  two  circular 
windows  framed  in  timber  in  the  dormer  roofs 
of  the  transepts.  The  south  porch  has  also  three 
light  and  shafted  windows.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  Kentijh  rag  quoined  with  red  brick,  all 
other  dressings  being  of  Bath  stone.  There  is 
a flhche  of  oak,  with  leaden  spire  at  the  junction 
of  tbe  chancel  and  nave,  containing  two  bells, 
lu  the  interior  the  chanoel  and  nave  arc  divided 
by  a screen,  surmounted  by  cruciform  timber 
framing,  this  framing  being  a portion  of  the  roof 
and  forming  a support  to  tbe  fleche.  The  Iran- 
septs  are  divided  ofi’from  the  chancel  by  screens 
of  similar  constrootion,  which  are  also  carried 
up  to  support  tbe  roof  plates.  The  choir  seats 
are  of  oak.  The  reredos  reaches  up  to  the  roof 
plate,  and  contains  tbe  east  window.  It  is 
panelled  with  atch  work,  and,  when  completed, 
these  panels  will  be  filled  with  mosaics,  paint, 
logs,  &c.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  a 
recess  has  been  formed  to  receive  an  ancient 
altar  tomb  with  an  effigy  of  a knight,  end  some 
brasses  which  have  been  preserved  from  the 
old  church,  or  rather  from  the  two  former 
churches  which  stood  on  almost  the  same  site. 
The  nave  seats  or  benches  are  of  pitch  pine,  the 
pulpit  of  stone.  The  pavement  of  the  chancel 
is  of  Minton’s  tiles.  Mr.  Harris,  of  \7okiag,  in 
Surrey,  was  the  builder,  and  has  carried  out  the 
plana  given  by  Mr.  Woodyer. 


loots  EiCfifatii. 


The  Readiest  Wages  Reckoner  ever  invented. 

J.  Walton,  Accountant.  London:  Tegg 

Cheapside. 

In  these  tables  the  fractions  of  each  hour,  from 
1 to  82i,  are  calculated  and  given,  and  the 
amount  due  at  wages  ranging  from  Gd.  to  76.  a 
day  of  ten  hours,  is  seen  at  a glance.  The  com- 
piler is  said  to  have  practically  tested  the  accu- 
racy and  utility  of  the  work  in  a large  engioeer- 
ing  establishment  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
idea  is  simple  and  ingenious,  but  the  present 
form  of  it  is  no  doubt  more  suitable  to  days* 
work  of  ten  hours  than  to  any  other. 


BborlDg. — Mr.  G.  S.  Kirkman  has  patented 
an  arrangement  for  shoring  earthworks.  This 
consists  in  the  application  of  a screw  at  the  end 
of  the  shore  or  strnt,  so  applied  as  to  afford 
increased  facilities  for  placing  such  shore  or 
strut  in  position. 


VARIORUM. 

In  the  Dark  Blue  Mr.  T.  Hnghea  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Rawlins  give  a very  interesting  but  too  brief 
aooonnt  of  Cornell  University  (U.S.),  where 
men  work  openly  with  their  hands  daring 
certain  hours  in  the  day,  to  pay  their  student 
expenses.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  to 
provide  an  institution  “ where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  study.”  It  already 
numbers  upwards  of  800  students,  "and  in  a 
generation  will  possess  endowments  rivallino- 
those  of  Oxford.”  The  same  tide  has  been 
etting  in  silently  at  home,  say  the  writers ; 
'and  iu  another  twenty  years  the  institutions 
and  property  of  the  country  will  be  face  to  face 
with  an  educated  people.  Is  there  any  class 
amonesb  ns  which  fears  that  day  ? Let  them 
set  their  house  in  order  and  take  courage.  It  is 
nob  knowledge,  but  ignorance,  which  is  the 
destroyer  of  anything  that  is  worth  preserving.” 

There  is  a good  deal  to  suggest  thought  alid 

inquiry  in  tha  new  number  of  the  Rectangular 
Review,  but  its  assertions  are  not  to  be  taken 
without  question.  A paper  on  the  “ Biography 
of  Mesmerism”  professes  to  be  an  absolutely 
historical  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  times 
and  works  of  the  promulgators  of  the  creed,  yet 
omits  all  reference  to  well-known  detected  im. 
positions  in  connexion  with  it.  The  endeavours 
to  reform  modern  Masonry  are  good  in  intention, 
but  not  so  in  tone.  Is  there  any  proof  that  the 
assassination  of  Marshal  Prim  was  the  work  of 

a Masonic  lodge  ? We  have  never  heard  it. 

The  interesting  article  headed  “ Civil  List  Pen- 
sions,”  in  the  current  Quaiterly,  gives  informa- 
tion  on  this  snbject  which  many  will  be  glad 
to  have.  Few  know  that  the  amount  of  the 
Civil  List  pensions  ranges  from  18,000i.  to 
20,0001.  a year!  “Thoughts  on  Poverty 
and  Pauperism.  By  H.  C.  Tucker,  C-B., 
Guardian  of  Sb.  Marylebone.  Loudon  : Dalton  i 
<&  Lucy.”  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  common  : 
object  of  all  to  reduce  the  area  of  com- 
pulsory legal  relief  to  a minimum,  and  to 
throw  particnlar  cases  of  unavoidable  distress  as  : 
much  as  possible  on  a well-organised,  dis- 
criminating, substantial  private  charity.  A i 
good  deal  of  the  ground  he  goes  over  has  been  i 
long  since  discussed  ; and  indeed  the  discussion  : 
led  to  an  extreme  of  severity  which  rendered  the  ; 
workhouse  more  intolerable  to  the  poor  than  the  ; 
jail, — an  iniquitous  state  of  matters.  Nevertbe-  • 
less,  there  is  much  prudential  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Tucker  says,  which  must  not  bo  lost  sight  : 
of  in  the  reaction  to  which  former  errors  have  j 
been  leading.  The  fact  that  ujorithooses  are,  to  : 
a great  extent,  a misnomer,  has  much  to  do  with  ) 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  question;  bub  t 
there,  too,  are  new  difficulties.  Mr.  Tucker  : 
advocates  an  improvement  in  the  stamp  of  men  i 
elected  as  guardians, — a greater  personal  in-  . 
tereat,  attention,  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  f 
the  ratepayers,— a higher  standard  of  relieving  ' 
officers,  and  a consequently  increased  intercom-  i 
municution  between  them  and  the  charitable  3| 
public  ; and  to  these  and  the  adoption  of  some  of  D 
his  suggestions  he  principally  looks  for  a better  -j 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  a more  dis-  -j 
criminating  and  beneficial  distribution  of  private 
charity. 


tisrtlliTncti. 


Mr.  A.  liawrence  and  the  Metropolitan  7 
Board. — Mr.  Alfred  Lawrence,  of  the  firm  of  I 
Lawrence,  Brothers,  builders,  is  a candidate  for  i 
the  vacancy  created  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  ci 
of  Works  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hows,  the  i 
member  for  Shoreditch.  It  is  believed  that  he 
stands  a good  chance  of  election. 
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liondon  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — There  haa  been  a large  attendance 
of  ladiea  and  gentlemen  at  a meeting  of  this 
society  to  visit  the  City  of  London.  The  meet- 
ing wna  presided  over  by  the  Master  of  the 
Leathersellers’  Company ; and  the  first  place 
visited  was  Leatheraellers’  Hall.  The  ancient 
charters  and  records  of  the  Leathersellers’  Com- 
pany were  exhibited,  and  remarks  made  upon 
them  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black.  The  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  then  gave  a 
short  paper  on  the  “ Hospital  of  Le  Patey, 
Bisbopsgate.”  A large  collection  of  drawings, 
prints,  (io.,  of  Leathersellers’  Hall  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gardner.  The  company  then  proceeded  to  the 
Church  of  Sb.  Andrew  Underahaft  (Leadenball- 
street),  where  Mr.  W,  H,  Black  gave  a brief 
notice  of  Hans  Holbein,  as  a parishioner  of 
St.  Andrew  Underahaft.  The  will  of  the  painter 
was  read.  It  showed  the  artist  to  have  been  in 
poverty  and  in  debt  to  a money-lender  in  Ant- 
werp. Mr.  Black  controverted,  as  all  know,  the 
naually-accepted  time  of  Holbein’s  death, — viz. 
155i, — and  from  the  records  he  had  unearthed 
fixed  it  eleven  years  earlier, — viz.,  1543.  The 
records  of  the  church  were  then  commented 
upon  and  explained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A. 
Proceeding  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter-upou- 
Cornbill,  the  Rev.  R.  Whittington,  vicar  of  the 
parish,  remarked  upon  the  history  of  the  church 
and  the  archives  of  the  pariah. 

Discovery  of  another  Roman  Tomb- 
stone at  XtlDcoln. — An  interesting  addition  to 
the  Roman  sepulchral  monuments  of  Lincoln 
has  just  been  made  through  the  discovery  of 
another  tombstone  on  the  site  of  the  now  church 
of  St.  Swithin,  on  the  west  of  the  lower  Roman 
town.  This  was  found  about  2 ft.  below  the 
surface,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  one  now 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  cloister  and  described 
in  the  “ Arokmological  Journal,”  vol.  xvii.,  p.  4 ; 
also  with  another  engraved  and  described  in  the 
same  volume,  p.  20.  It  consists  of  tho  upper 
portion  of  a similar  tombstone  of  Lincoln  oolite, 
2 ft.  by  7 fc.  wide,  1 ft.  by  6 ft.  high,  and  8 in. 
thick.  It  clearly  formed  the  npper  part  of  a 
pedimented  sepulchral  memorial,  on  the  lower 
part  of  which  no  doubt  the  inscription  or  epitaph 
was  cut,  but  now  destroyed.  Within  a niche 
between  pillars  and  pediment  is  carved  the  bust 
of  a youag  man  having  unparled  crisply  curling 
hair,  and  clothed  in  a tunic  and  mantle.  His 
hands  are  crossed  in  front,  and  with  them  he 
holds  a hare.  There  was  also  turned  up  a small 
brass  Roman  coin,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
bust  of  Constantins  II.  This  coin  mast  be  about 
1,600  years  old. 

Too  Safe  a Safe  I — A mechanic  in  New 
Orleans  constructed  a safe  which  he  declared  to 
be  bnrglar-proof.  To  convince  the  incredulous 
of  the  fact,  he  placed  a one  thousand  dollar 
■ bill  in  his  pocket,  had  himself  looked  in  the 
safe,  and  declared  that  he  would  give  the  money 
, to  the  man  who  unfastened  the  door.  All  the 
blacksmiths  and  burglars  in  the  State  have 
I been  boring  and  beating  at  that  safe  for  a 
I week,  and  the  man  is  in  there  yet ! He 
' has  whispered  through  the  key-hole  that  he  will 
, make  the  reward  ten  thousand  dollars  if  some- 
: body  will  only  let  him  out.  Fears  are  euter- 
I tained  that  the  whole  concern  will  have  to  be 
! melted  down  in  a blast  furnace  before  he  is 
; released,  and  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  pass  in 
i through  the  key-hole  a fire-preof  jacket,  to  pro- 
: tect  the  inventor  while  the  iron  is  melting. 

I The  inventor  swears  if  he  once  gets  out,  that 
he  will  in  future  always  try  the  experiment;  with 
: a rival  patentee  inside.  He  says  he  never 
! thought  be  should  wish,  as  he  does  new',  that 
’ some  one  would  find  a weak  place  in  his 
armour. 

Tfatural  History  Mnseum. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  C.  Bentinok,  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  the  design  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Kensington 
for  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
BingtoD,  was  prepared  some  years  ago  for  the 
information  cf  the  Commissioner  of  Works  j 
various  improvements  were  being  made  in  it, 
and  as^’seen  as  those  improvements  were  com- 
pleted, he  would  exhibit  it  in  the  library  of  the 
House  if  desired.  With  regard  to  the  design 
conforming  to  any  other  building  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  presumed  that  must  be  an  archi- 
tectural canon,  as  it  was  insisted  on  by  the 
hoD.  member  5 and,  if  so,  no  doubt  the  architect 
would  conform  to  it;  but  if  not,  the  architect 
would,  no  doubt,  exercise  his  professional  dis- 
cretion. 


The  Wlddop  Reservoir  of  the  Halifax 
Waterworks.  — At  Widdop  the  work  has 
already  commenced.  Near  to  wheic  the  bank 
is  to  cross  tho  valley,  a brldlc-path  to  Burnley 
leaves  the  turnpike  road  on  the  left  side,  and 
crossing  the  stream  by  Sandy-gate  Bridge, 
stretches  away  across  the  moor.  When  the 
reservoir  is  complete,  the  top  of  the  embankment 
will  form  the  commencement  of  this  road,  and 
the  road  to  Colne  will  be  diverted  for  about  half 
a mile.  The  bank  will  be  about  220  yards  long, 
and  70  ft.  high,  its  contents  being  about  170,000 
cubic  yards.  The  contents  of  the  reservoir  will  be 
670,000,000  gallons,  or  10,000,000  more  than  all 
the  other  reservoirs  of  the  corporation  put  to- 
gether. Its  length  will  be  nearly  a mile,  and  in 
the  centre  it  will  be  an  enormous  width.  At 
the  head  it  will  be  shallow  and  narrow,  finishing 
in  a field  just  underneath  the  Travellers’  Rest 
Inn.  The  elevation  of  the  Widdop  Reservoir 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  1,100  ft.,  whilst 
that  at  Fly  is  1,335  ft.  The  corporation  are 
about  to  erect  a number  of  dwellings  for  tho 
workpeople  not  far  from  Clough  Foot,  and  about 
half  a mile  from  'the  ridge.  The  new  Widdop 
Reservoir  will  cover  an  area  of  96  square  acres. 

Accident  at  tbe  Barrow  Steel  Works.- 

Five  men  were  employed  in  removing  slag  out 
of  No.  2 Bessemer  pit,  in  No.  1 Shed.  A man 
called  out  for  a crane,  to  hoist  from  the  pit  a 
wagon  which  had  been  filled  with  slag.  The 
boy  in  charge  of  the  crane  misunderstood  what 
the  man  had  said,  and  instead  of  turning  the 
crane,  raised  the  converter,  which  was  charged 
with  5 tons  of  molten  iron.  On  the  five  men  in 
the  pit  finding  that  the  converter  had  been 
raised,  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  out,  and  four  of  them  succeeded,  with 
serious  injury  ; but  the  fifth  man,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  clear  of  the  molten  liquid,  attempted 
to  get  into  a cellar  on  the  south  side  of  the  pit. 
In  doing  this  the  metal  flew  into  his  face,  and  he 
cried  out  most  piteously  for  help,  but  almost 
immediately  he  fell  back  into  the  molten  metal. 
Every  endeavonr  was  made  to  offer  assistance  to 
the  poor  man,  but  without  effect,  and  before  the 
flow  of  the  liquid  could  be  stopped,  he  was 
literally  reduced  to  ashes. 

A Brickmaking:  Dispute. — Thomas  King, 
James  King,  Charles  Smen,  Edward  King, 
William  Brown,  George  Willders,  James  Perry, 
and  George  Butler,  brickmakers,  appeared  by 
adjournment  of  summonses  at  the  Hartford 
Special  Petty  Sessions  for  refusing  to  carry  out 
their  agreement  to  make  bricks,  &o.,  entered 
into  by  them  with  Mr.  Daniel  Rutter,  proprietor 
of  the  brickfields,  at  Crayford.  The  oases  were 
adjourned  from  the  previons  week  to  give  the 
men  an  opportunity  to  resume  their  work,  but 
they  had  not  yet  done  so,  and  complained  that 
they  could  not  do  eo,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
unable  to  pay  the  men  under  them  the  price  they 
asked.  The  Bench  remarked  that  the  defendants 
must  Lave  known  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
agreement  what  they  would  receive,  and  to  what 
they  were  binding  themselves.  They  were  each 
ordered  to  resume  their  work,  and  to  pay  the 
damages  sustained,  amounting  to  51.  each,  and 
costs. 


Tbe  Restoration  of  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

A correspondent  cf  the  local  journal  says  : — 
A good  deal  has  ^boen  said  about  the  improve- 
ment of  our  cathedral,  by  opening  out  and  re- 
storing to  it  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
fabric,  80  long  walled  ofl'  and  nsed  as  a parish 
church  for  St.  Mary’s  parish ; and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  is  a very  great  improvement. 
But  it  is  asked  why  the  character  of  the  ancient 
bnilding  thus  added  has  been  so  far  interfered 
with  as  to  make  it  altogether  inconsistent  in 
itself?  The  true  mode  of  dealing  with  it  would 
have  been  to  preserve  in  all  points  its  contrast 
with  the  more  modern  erection,  to  preserve  it 
entire  in  the  Early  Norman  style.  Instead  of 
which  we  find  the  pointed  window  introduced, 
and  thus  a jumble  created  which  is  really  offen- 
sive to  good  taste.  It  might  have  been  made  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  Early  Norman 
style,  in  which  it  was  originally  erected.  It  is 
now  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Whose 
blander  is  this  ? 

Selby  Board  of  Health. — An  inquiry  has 
been  held  in  tbe  Town-hall,  before  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor,  an  inspector  sent  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  tbe  Home  Department,  as  to  certain 
complaints  brought  against  the  Selby  Local 
Board  of  Health  by  Captain  Parker,  Gowthorpe 
Honse,  The  inspector  has  not  yet  made  his 
report. 


Dondon  City  Market  Improvements. — A 

Bub-oommittee  haa  considered  the  proposal  to 
erect  a new  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  Far- 
ringdoD.  They  went  to  the  existing  market 
there,  accompanied  by  their  architect  and  the 
president  of  the  Market  Gardeners’  Society,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  City  architect  should  get 
out  plans,  take  the  necessary  levels,  &o.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  make  the  new 
market  on  a level  with  Farringdon-street.  A 
new  street  is  about  being  formed  from  Holborn 
to  Ludgate-hill,  which  will  be  a great  accommo- 
dation to  the  public  and  give  a capital  approach 
to  tho  new  market.  The  market-gardeners  have, 
during  many  years  past,  been  memorialising  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  improve  Covent-garilen 
Market,  by  covering  it  in.  As  soon  as  tbe  plans 
are  decided  on  a public  meeting  will  be  called, 
with  the  view  of  soliciting  support  from  all 
persons  sending  their  produce  to  London. 

Hard  Words. — Mr.  Hampden,  who  staked 
5001.  against  the  belief  that  water  on  the  facs 
of  the  world  is  convex,  and  was  declared  to  have 
lost  it,  requests  us  to  insert  a libellous  letter, 
oalliug  bis  opponent  frightful  names.  Of  course 
we  decline.  As  he  has  already  charged  all  the 
philosophical  societies  in  London,  severally  and 
collectively,  with  being  a “set  of  knaves,  im- 
postors, and  cowards  ” (we  are  using  his  own 
words),  the  gentleman  in  question  will  probably 
think  he  is  in  snflioiently  good  company  to  let 
the  matter  pass.  As  to  Mr.  Hampden’s  par- 
ticular belief  that  the  world  is  nob  a globe,  and 
the  language  he  is  now  using,  we  hold  him  to 
be  entirely  in  the  wrong ; but  whether  or  not 
the  test  in  question  was  properly  made  and 
determined  is,  of  course,  quite  another  question. 

Conversazione  : Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers.— This  year  the  annual  conversazione 
of  the  president  has  been  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  June,  one  week  later  than  usual,  as  Whit- 
suntide occurs  at  the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Vignoles, 
F.R.S.,  the  president,  at  the  last  meeting  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  members  and  their 
friends  would  aid  him  in  the  endeavonr  to  bring 
together  an  interesting  oolleotion  of  novelties  in 
the  way  of  models,  small  pieces  of  mechanism, 
and  .scientific  iustraments,  as  well  as  a small 
number  of  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings, 
by  aooient  and  modern  masters  of  eminence, 
representing  some  engineering  work,  object,  or 
matter,  as  “ a bridge,  lighthouse,  harbour,  aque- 
duct, &o.,  set  in  its  appropriate  landscape.” 

St.  James’s  Theatre. — The  revival  of  Mr. 
Planohe's  excellent  little  comedy  “ Secret 
Service,”  shows  Mr,  William  Farren  to  us  in 
another  oharaoter  made  famous  by  bis  famous 
father.  It  is  a very  finished  and  effective  piece 
of  acting,  all  to  nothing  the  best  old  man’s  part 
yet  presented  by  Mr.  Farren.  The  other  parts 
are  fairly  filled.  Admittedly  founded  on  a French 
piece,  “ Secret  Service  ” is  greatly  superior  to 
the  original,  and  plays  as  freshly  as  if  it  had  been 
written  yesterday.  The  now  bailesque,  ” Poll 
and  Partner  Joe,”  is  very  lively  of  its  kind,  and 
includes  some  very  good  singing  and  danoing, 
in  which,  of  course,  Mrs.  John  Wood  particu- 
larly distinguishes  herself. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.— 
Amongst  the  business  done  on  May  2nd,  Dr.  S. 
Birch,  in  tbe  chair,  read  a paper  upon  a hiero- 
glyphic tablet  of  Alexander  II.  (Argus)  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  recently  discovered  at 
Cairo.  This  tablet  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Buto,  and  is  dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  Alex- 
ander (B.C.  311).  It  records  the  restoration  to 
tho  priests  of  Boto  of  the  district  formerly  given 
to  them  by  Khabash,  an  Egyptian  monarch  con- 
temporaneous  with  the  later  years  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  which  last  monarch  is  mentioned  in 
disparaging  terms,  probably  to  flatter  Ptolemy, 
the  Macedonian  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  is  styled  on 
it  “ the  satrap  of  Alexander.” 

Mortuary  Buildings.  — The  City  Com- 
missioners  of  Sewers  have  rescinded  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  them  a month  ago,  to  postpone 
the  construction  of  the  mortuary  buildings  in 
Golden-lane  until  Lady-day,  1872,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  7oh  of  March,  which  provides  for  the 
immediate  erection  of  tho  buildings,  at  a ^cost 
not  exceeding  5,000f. 

A Treemasons'  Hall  for  Oldham. — The 

Freemasons  of  Oldham  have  opened  a new  hall, 
built  at  a cost  of  about  2,5001.,  in  Union-stre^. 
The  bnilding  is  of  stone,  with  ornamental  wor  , 
and  has  been  erected  from  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  architect,  Oldham,  by 
Mr.  Emanuel  Whittaker,  contractor. 
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Value  of  Property  : CorDblll. — Three  nn- 
dirided  fourth  sbares,  being  a portion  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Parssell  & Co., 
confectioners,  were  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Debenbam,  Tewson,  & Farmer.  The  property 
consists  of  a large  honse,  with  frontages  to 
Cornhill  and  Finch-lane,  and  covers  a total  area 
of  960  ft.  The  auctioneer  stated  that  the  three 
fontth  shares  in  question  were  let  on  lease, 
which  will  expire  at  Christmas  next,  at  a rental 
of  4501.  a year.  Tho  biddings  commenced  at 
8,0001.,  and  after  considerable  competition  the 
property  was  declared  to  be  sold  at  12,0001. 


Tbe  Parish  Cburcbof  Ampney  Crucis. — 

As  it  has  been  resolved  to  replaster  the  walls  of 
the  church  as  an  instalment  of  the  restoration 
80  much  needed  here,  a careful  removal  of  the 
numerous  coats  of  whitewash,  with  which  they 
are  at  present  disfigured,  has  been  begun,  under 
the  Boperiutendence  of  the  vicar,  in  order  to  die- 
cover,  if  possible,  fragments  of  the  paintings 
with  which,  according  to  local  traditions,  the 
walls  are  covered.  A representation  of  a 
martyrdom,  probably  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  has 
been  brought  to  light. 


Tbe  Trades  Movement. — The  threatened 
strike  of  about  8,000  house  painteis,  in  Sheffield 
has  been  averted  through  an  interview  between 
masters  and  men,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
arrangement.  Some  other  trades  have  obtained 
a redaction  of  five  hours  and  a half  in  their 

weekly  labour. The  strike  among  the  joiners 

in  Newcastle  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  con- 
tinues, and  subsciiption-lists  are  being  started. 
— -Tbe  whole  of  tbe  engineering  trades  in 
Sunderland,  who  have  been  five  weeks  on  strike 
for  the  nine-hours  movement,  have  gone  to  work, 
the  masters  having  coooeded  their  demand. 


Tbe  Storm  of  Monday  last. — About  four 
o’clock,  while  the  storm  whioh  raged  over  tho 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs  was  at  its  height,  the 
lightning  struck  a stack  of  chimneys  immediately 
over  the  honse  No.  41,  High-street,  Wands- 
worth. The  ohimneys  fell  on  to  the  roof  of 
No.  41,  and  the  conoussion  forced  out  the  whole 
of  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  premises,  the  wood 
and  brick  work  falling  into  the  street,  seriously 
braising  some  persons  who  were  passing.  For- 
tunately no  person  was  in  tho  upper  portion  of 
the  house  at  the  time.  | 


For  the  erection  of  eheds  and  warehouse  at  Chnrch- 
street,  Mile-end,  for  Messrs.  H.  & I.  Isaacs  & Sous.  Mr. 
W.  Emdea,  architect : — 


Sheds.  Warehouse,  Total. 


old 


67-i  0 


Purkiaa £738 

Groome 783 

Kioz  & Son  638 

Cohen* 710 

Henlej  & 

Ayres  

Buttonf  ...  459 
' Extra  for  polliuz  dowo,  lOL  Tender  for  warehouse  lies 
between  Mr.  Cohen  and  Messrs.  Henley  & Ayi 
t Tender  for  sheds  accepted. 


648  10 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools  to  be  erected  at 
Homerton.  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Lee  & Wadon  :• 


Hill  & Sons  

Dove  Brothers 

Hobson  

Hi«h., 

Bartl*r,t  & Sons  

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 
Allen  


. £8,575  0 
6,445  0 
6,341  0 
6,325  0 
5,920  0 


Colm 


Enni 

Brown  & Robinson 

Henshaw  (accepted  subject  to 
certain  deductions) 


6,810  0 0 
6,735  0 0 
6,375  0 0 
6,607  0 0 


6,518  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  for  Messrs.  Piekford  &, 
Co.,  Great  Howard-street,  LiverpooL  Mr.  George  R. 
Isborn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Mullen £3.393  0 0 

Wimaon 

Tomkinson  & Sons 

Haugh  & Co 

Holme  & Nicol 

Jones  & Sons  (accepted)  

Sir  William  Armstrong  Jt  Co. 
for  hydraulic  machinery  to  tho 
above  warehouse  (accepted) 


6,152  0 0 
6,160  0 0 
6,997  0 0 
6,947  0 0 
5,933  0 0 
6,930  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Ashurst  Lodge,  Langton,  near  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect : — 

Smith  & Co £9,067  0 0 

Macey 8,744  0 0 

Patman  ft  Futheringham  8,665  0 0 

Conder  8,414  0 0 

1' Anson  8,387  0 0 

Axfird  ft  Whillier  8,164  0 0 

Foster e,018  0 0 


For  building  three  houses  in  Memel-street,  Old-street, 
8t.  Luke's,  for  Messrs.  Leage  ft  Aliberry,  Mr.  G.  R. 
French  ft  Mr.  W.  S.  E.  Payne,  architects.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  E.  Morfeei— 

Blotc  £1,337  0 0 

Perry  Brothers  1,333  0 0 


X7ew  Synagogue  and  Jewish  School  for 
Sheffield. — Pruin  the  desigue  of  a select  Dum- 
ber of  competitors,  those  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers,  arcbiteot,  are  adopted,  and  the  neoes- 
Bary  operations  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Robert  Owen’s  Centenary. — A committee, 
boldiug  its  sittings  at  256,  High  Holborn,  has 
been  constituted  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  the  lace  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of 
infant  schools  aud  co-operatioa. 


A.  Powerful  Magnet. — A magnet  is  in 
coarse  of  manufacture  at  the  ColHngridge  Works, 
at  Westminster,  which,  when  completed,  will 
weigh  nearly  2 tons,  and  will  be  of  the  valne 
of  6001. 


TENDERS 

For  office  improvements  at  the  Town-hall,  Brighton. 
Tt'’'  4-  C.  Lockwood,  borough  surveyor.  Qaantities  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Laosdown; — 

Cheesman  ft  Co ,£2  723  0 0 

Lockyer  2)626  0 0 

^ightingale  (accepted) s!,6l7  0 0 

Blaekmore  ft  Howard 2,469  0 0 

For  house,  “ Bircholme,”  Wimbledon.  Mr.  T.  Good- 
child,  architect:— 

Howard  £3,383  0 0 

Todd  A Sanders  3,373  0 0 

Adamson  ft  Son 3,246  0 0 

Hurat  (accepted)  3,090  0 0 

For  stabliog  to  the  same 

^oward £-66  10  0 

Adamson  ft  Son  (accepted) 386  0 0 

Per  .ddllmn,  t„  Colli.hdl  H.U,  Korfolk.  Mr.  E. 
Makiiwaine  Phipaon,  architect 

J)*'"®*' £1,755  10  0 

Downing  Q 

Cornish  (accepted) j 43a  0 0 


For  bail,  Ac.,  for  the  Holloway  Hall  Company,  Limited 
Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect : — 

First  Contract  for  Carcass  only. 

Dove  Brothers £2,775  0 0 

Grover 2,fi67  0 0 

Williams  ft  Son 2,620  0 0 

; Bywuters  2,480  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 2,313  0 0 

Stimpaon 2,293  0 0 

Ennor 2,190  0 0 


For  English  Baptist  Church  at  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 
Messrs.  Lander  ft  Bedells,  arubitects 

Davies  ft  Moigau £2,855  10  0 

Moreland  2,695  0 0 

Eoderick 2,418  10  0 

Cnbb  ft 'I'homsa  2,i57  0 0 

Rees 1,947  15  0 


For  proposed  national  schools  at 
stead.  Plans,  speciticaiions,  and  qu 
Messrs.  William  G.  Uabershoo  ft  Pite 

Pearce ! 

Davies 

Nightingale  

Sherman 

Weevil  

Wilcox  

Lorrigan 

Harriaon 

Dover,  Doevel,  ft  Co. 

Kirk.. 

Cooke  

Capps  ft  Kitso  

Parsons  

Stitt'.., 


All  Saints’,  Plum- 
titles  supplied  by 


£3,295  0 0 
3,239  0 0 
3,163  0 0 
3,149  0 0 
3,050  0 0 
3,050  0 0 
3,030  0 0 
3,016  0 0 
2,999  0 0 
2,994  0 0 
2,920  0 0 


0 0 


2,881  0 0 


Maubin  . 


Cooke  ft  Green 

Gooding 

Blackburn 

Crabb  

Cripps 

Watson  

Gearsdun  

Blake  

Perry  

Crooke  ft  Wall 

Blackmore 

Kirk 

Taylor 

Myatt 

Moore  ft  Grainger 

Whiting 

Groom  ft  Dard 

Tongue  


2,870  0 
2,845  0 
2,760  0 


2,611  0 
2,6  0 0 
2,585  0 


2,364 

2,354 

2,350 


For  tbe  erection  of  a shop  and  six  cottages  at  Oakley, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  for  Mrs.  Cbamberlayne,  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  N.  Burder,  architect : — 

Roberts  2,200  0 0 

Brovin  (accepted)  1,703  2 6 

Cole  Brothers  1,697  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  printing  premises  for  the 
Standard  newspaper,  103,  104,  aud  U 6,  Shoe-lane,  for  Mr. 
James  Johns'one.  Mr.  Rawlinson  Parkinson,  architect. 

Quantities  by  Mearrs.  Georgo  Lansdown  ft  Pollard  : 

Callo  ft  Sons £6,690  0 0 

Crabbe  ft  Vaughan 6,089  0 0 

Deards  6,749  0 0 

Foster 5,727  0 0 

Sewell  ft  Sods  6,690  0 0 

Henshaw 6,656  0 0 

Morier  5,573  0 0 

Jackson  ft  Shaw  (accepted) 6,553  0 0 


For  erecting  a house  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  for  Mrs. 

Bailey.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  ft  Brock,  architects:— 

Falkner  £1,397  0 0 

Lander  1,315  19  0 

Woods 1,222  0 0 

Nightingale  1,197  0 0 

Haynes  1,153  0 0 

Kendell  1,094  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Honbte.  Sir  C.  C.  (the  donor  bu  already  determined  on  erect- 
ing a Luontic  .\sylum  of  tbe  character  BU^geited).— W.  T.  (»i-nd  u» 
pactIcuUra).— DAticneBs  (twenty  yeftrn).— C.  0.  (<re  cannot  Jadge 
wltnont  pkrtlculen).— W.  & (In  typo).— F-  B..  New  Toik  (ttieipanol 
the  roof  at  Liverpool  for  the  Loudon  and  Nurt  b AVestern  Railway  li 
320  ft.  The  span  of  the  roof  of  SC.  Pancrat  Station.  Midland  Rail- 
way, ia  210  H.—W.  B.  C.--'.  ft  A.-Capiaio  H.-B.  a B.— 

F.  F.— K.  W.  ft  Son.— J.  T.- J.  Q.— C.  B.— J.  ft  J,  B.— H.  H.— J.  P.— 

G.  T — B.  M.  B.— 0.  B.— H.  H.  B.-E.  M.-J,  F.— O.P.  A— J,  H.— 
T.  T.— J.  W.  K.-I).  ft  Co.— A.  W.  R-B.  A.-G.  B.-T,  B.-L  ft  B. 
-G.  B.  I.-A,  J.-F.  ft  L. 

We  are  compeUed  to  deollne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreues. 

All  statementa  of  facts,  Hite  of  Tenders,  ftc.  muit  be  RccoinpanM 
by  the  name  and  addteie  of  the  aender,  not  necesaatUy  foi 
publication. 

Note.— The  reiponaibtll'y  of  signed  article’,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meelinga,  rcate,  of  ujuree,  with  the  aulhora. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTr-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1870;  is  novt 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each. 

Adve'i’iisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m., 


on  THURSDAY. 


In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  frotn  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builderf* 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
CommwiieatioTis  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


Bath  and  Other  Sutlding^  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SftUNDERS,  A 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  aud  Stone  MercbantB.: 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Dep6ts,  alaoi 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United: 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsbam,  Wilts. — [Advt.J 


TURNER  & ALLE^ 
ART  FOUNDERS  ANI 
ENGINEERS, 


UPPER  THAMES  STREE 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturees  of 

LAMP  PILLARS^ 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES,^ 

BAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT-WATER  AND  GAS. 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  B-IRBEZATE' 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub.J 
liebers  of  French  and  Eoglish  BookE. 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25a.  1 
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FEEDEEIOK  STRANGE, 


’ROPRIETOB  0 


OFFICE: 

3,  GRANBOURNE  ST., 
W.C. 


THE  DEFLECTOR. 


WORKS : 

KENNINGTON  ROAD, 
LAMBETH,  S.E. 


WINDHATJSES  & BUSSIWS  PATE^^T. 

1 PERFECT  SMOKE-PREVENTING  CHIMNEY  COWL  AND  A MOST 

EFFECTUAL  VENTILATOR. 


In  Bolioitmg  the  attention  of  the  pnblio  to  this  Invention,  which  I have  introluoed  into  this  ooontry,  after  parohasin^  the  right  of  Patent 
)r  the  same,  I b“g  to  state  that  the  DEFLECTOR  is  not  only  largely  in  ose  on  the  Continent  of  Enrope,  but  also  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

AS  A SMOKE-PREVENTING  CHIJilNEY-COWL,  it  has  proved  the  most,  and  I may  say  the  ONr,Y,  sacoeasfnl  remedy  for  the  intolerable 
luisanoe  to  whiob  so  many  households  are  subjected.  Its  construction  is  based  upon  thoroughly  scientific  principles,  which  I can  best  explain  by 
[noting  Messrs.  WINDHAU8EN  & BUSSING’S  own  description  in  their  patent  speciScation,  as  follows  : — 

“ Many  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made  to  construct  a Chimney-top  or  Cowl  to  prevent  down-draught  and  the  entrance  of  wind,  rain,  or 
he  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  flues,  and  to  cause  a draught  in  Chimneys  situated  in  exposed  positions  5 but  all  such  Chimney-tops  or  Cowls  have 
leen  more  or  less  open  to  objections,  those  with  revolving  parts  being  liable  to  stich  fast  and  to  become  deranged  ; others,  coostruoted  with 
zternal  lids  or  coverings,  have  impeded  the  egress  of  the  smoke  5 and,  again,  some  have  been  so  formed  as  to  cause  the  smoke  to  pursue  a tortuous 
ourse,  and  thus  its  velocity  in  escaping  has  been  lessened,  and  the  draught  interfered  with,  whilst  many  have  been  so  complicated  as  to  render  the 
leaning  of  the  flues  difficult,  and  in  some  oases  altogether  impracticable. 

“ Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  we  have  invented  a novel  construction  of  a Chimney  Top  or  Cowl,  which  we  call  the  ‘ Deflector, 
eoanse  it  is  oonstmoted  on  a peculiar  principle  which  deflects  the  wind  or  rain,  and  is  not  open  to  any  of  the  objections  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
nd  we  claim  for  the  said  invention  the  following  advantages  Ist,  that  it  has  no  moveable  or  revolving  parts  ; 2nd,  that  it  has  no  external  lid  or 
overing ; 3rd,  that  it  allows  the  column  of  smoke  to  pass  through  without  tortuous  and  injarioas  bendings,  aud  without  reducing  its  sectional  area 
a onrront  of  air  surrounding  such  column  of  smoke  j 4tTa,  that  Under  all  circumstances  it  renders  the  entrance  of  wind,  rain,  and  the  rays 
if  the  sun  into  the  flues  impossible ; 5th,  that  its  peculiar  internal  form  compels  wind  coming  from  any  quarter,  and  even  that  descending 
'ertically  upon  it,  to  conduce  to  the  draught  in  the  Chimney ; 6th,  that  its  external  form  is  ornamental,  yet  rigid  aud  strong,  and  can 
lasily  be  adapted  to  any  style  of  architecture.” 

AS  A VENTILATOR,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  scientific  principles  which  have  made  the  Deflector  so  snooessful  as  a Remedy  for  Smoky 
Jhimneys,  render  it  quite  as  efficacious  as  a means  of  Ventilation.  It  can  be  applied  with  confidence  to  Hospitals,  Churches,  Barracks,  and  large 
ublio  and  private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  Railway  Carriages,  Ships,  &o.  Bat  besides  these  hitherto  more  general  purposes,  it  is 
Qvalnable  to  health  when  attached  to  the  flues  of  Bedrooms,  and  other  apartments  in  which  fires  as  a rule  are  not  used,  and  where  it  is  so  desirable 
p obtain  an  unimpeded  up-ourrent  of  air,  without  the  counteraction  of  a down-draught.  By  its  internal  form  it  nob  only  prevents  the  draught  and 
amp  from  entering  the  Chimney  Top,  and  thus  disturbing  the  soot  and  other  matter,  thereby  cansing  constant  unplenaanb  smells,  besides  frequently 
amaging  valuable  articles  in  the  room,  but,  as  we  have  before  described  in  its  action  upon  smoke,  its  construction  conduces  to  the  creatiou  of  an 
ip-draught,  thus  keeping  the  room  in  a pure  and  wholesome  state. 


Numerous  Testimonials  from  abroad  and  in  this  Country  have  been  received,  and  can  be  shown  on  application.  Amongst  many  from  Govern- 
aont  Officials  and  Manufactories  in  Germany,  is  one  from  Krnpp,  of  the  eminent  Ordnance  Works,  as  follows  : — 

"Messrs.  WINDHAUSEN  & BUSSING.  Cast  Steel  Manufactory,  near  Essen,  16th  July,  1869.^ 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Deflector  we  have  received  froni  you  ha? 

Igainst  the  heavy  winds  and  gales.  and  also  acts  well  as  a draught-creator,  4c.— Yours  obedieutly,  FBk 

I Also  the  following  Testimonial  from  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  of  Hanover  : — 

I "In  the  month  of  April,  1868,  Messrs.  WINDHAUSEN  & BUSSING,  Engineers,  of  Brunswick,  made  some  very  remarkable  experiments  at  the  Royal 

polytechnic  School  in  this  city,  and  in  our  presence,  with  one  of  their  newly-invented  and  patented  CHIMNEY-COWLS,  called  ‘ DEhLEClOR,  a wind-guard,  especi^ly 
[engned  and  constructed  to  conduce  to  the  draught  of  chimneys,  and  to  do  away  with  the  unfavourable  influences  of  the  wind  and  rays  of  the  sun  on  Cbimney-tops.  In  this 
rial,  as  to  the  elHoienoy  of  their  invention,  windguats  were  prod  need  by  means  of  a Ventilator,  placed  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  produce  wind  coming  from  different  directions 

lad  in  varied  strength.  These  experiments  have  proved  in  a moat  magoifloent  manner  highly  successful,  _ 

I In  tbe  Drawing  Class,  a building  adjoining  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  the  Chimney  was  found  to  draw  badly  in  windy 

^feather,  and  on  similarly  afflicted  Chimneys  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Gottingen,  ‘DEFLECTORS’  have  beeu  placed,  all  ot  which  have  proved  highly  successful,  ana 
■a  every  instance  bare  given  perfect  satisfaction.  . . 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony,  we  have  pleasoro  in  stating  that  the  ‘ DEFLECTOR,’  owing  to  its  simple  scientific  principles  in  construction,  in  our  opinion, 
,annot  in  any  case  fail  to  achieve  a well-merited  success,  _ , 

KARMARSCH,  Director  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School. 

Dr.  G.  VON  QUINTUS  TCILIUS,  ' 

HEINRICH  KOEHLER, 

C.  W.  LUER, 

W.  HASS, 

L.  DEBO, 

H.  BODE, 

L.  SPIES, 

HANOVER,  the  13th  of  June,  1809.“  G.  DKOSTE, 


^ Engineers  to  the  City  of  Hanover. 


CMs  COWL  is  the  OULY  ONE  which  was  awarded  a PRIZE  at  the  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  WORKINfl  MEN’S 
EXHIBITION.  PRICE  LISTS  on  APPLICATION. 
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TENDERING  for  THREE  COTTAGES,  BTABLtNG. 

Wflrki.  n*Arr&Tir*'hiirr.  thap'nn«  and  i>peoiBi:*t 

the  lOtb  It 


3UESUANT  to  a Decree  of  the  Hieh  Court 


"Cnni 


of  ChanceTY.  made  la 

CREDITORS  ff  JAMBS  WtNTERBORN.  late  of  No.  1,  wli  dtor- 
terraca-cotfagM.  RrIghtoD,  {abo  died  la  or  about  tha  month 

of  December,  1870).  a-e.  on  or  before  the  JO’h  day  of  M aT.  1871.  t> 
send  by  post,  prepaid,  to  JOHN  B-rADIICK  MONCKTON,  Of  No.  1. 
JUynjoncl.bu’tldiiisi,  Otay’. -Inn.  M'ddletn.  the  So'icitorof  the  d»- 
feadaut  Joseih  Wloterbom,  the  Admloielrator  of  the  ei'  ■ 
offecU  of  thedeceaeed.  their  Ohrli'lan  and  «or  namea,  addn 
deeoriptlone,  the  fall  parti,  ulara  of  tbelrclalra-.  • l•ab■m•nt  of  their 
aoconats,  aod  Ihena'ure  of  the  lecurilles  (If  any)  he'd  br  there 
In  default  therof  they  wl'l  b»  pererap'orily  excluded  f.oa 
benefit  of  the  »ald  Decree.  Ey-ry  creditor  boiling  any  secit’l' 
to  prrduce  the  aame  before  the  Vice-Cbancellr>r.  Sir  Rioliard  Mh 
at  bis  Cbambpr^,  elntate  No.  3,  Btone-buildingi.  L'ncoln’a- 
Middlesex,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  7th  day  of  JUNE.  atTWBT.VR 
of  the  clock  at  noop,  being  the  time  appointed  for  sidjuriicatlr  g 
the  cla'ms.— Dtted  tni«  «!Hh  day  of  April,  1871, 

ALFRED  RAWLTNSON,  rhief  Clerk. 

NASH,  FIEi  n,  A 1 AYTOV,  2.  Suffo  k-!ane. 

Cannon  street,  E.C. 

Agents  for  W.  A.  STUCKKY,  Brighton,  PlaiotllT’a  8 rlio  tor. 


Important  t.'’  Railder*.  Gaefittere,  Ac. 

TI?.  HENRY  W.  ILES  is  instructed  to 

_ 1 SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Preml-ea.  Noa,  3 and  3.  CROSS 
KEY-COURT,  Loudon  Wall.  City,  oa  ERrirAY  MAY  )9'.h,1871.a 
1WF.LVB  for  O • E ri'cloclt.  the  whole  of  the  STOCK  aod  PLANT 
crmprli-iDg  IS  000  w)i'U  enamelled  tilea.  a large  number  of  Minion'. 

itvalye  clotet.lealen  closet.  D traps,  bell  • Ink 'rap-,  iroi 


M" 


irg  bus 


inul  i 


birrgep,  and  sundry 
irludow  Ismpe,  gas  piping,  gatfltien.'  l< 
etoDP.  ylce.  ecales  »n<l  welgote,  Uddere,  ate 
1 cwt.  of  white  lead,  stone  elnks,  paying,  slat, 
and  unmeroua  other  Items  — On  yrew  tna  day 
Sale,  and  calalcgaes  had  of  the  Anclioneer, 
bury.  EC. 


'oric,  gas  cbanrlelre. 


, NEW  CHURCH  ROAD.  CAMBERWELL.— Tu  Country 
Buildere,  Home  Decorataira,  aud  Others— By  order  ..f 
prletor.— 35  000  Pieces  of  Pap-r-bangiog",  In  gold,  aatin , 
cbiuiz.  anri  crimson  ; S.OOO  Hecea  of  line  I and  nulined 
snd  oilier  Marbles  ; one  ton  of  Whlt-Iead;  30  e.ses  of 
rolled  Plate-glaes  ; Martle  and  SUta  Chlrbuey-pleoee  : n« 
Str^m.  Waste  Paper,  aud  various  etTeeli. 


3csgll.  1. 
Ssshe 


]\|ESSRS.  C.  STUART  BARKER  & SON 

TVl  will  BELL  Ibe  above  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  on 


TDESl 


',  MAY  11 
Bridge,  and  ld4.  WalwortI 


rsa,  prcsentieg  m 
dences,  lu  tLU  a) 


B toe ratio 


j\r 


_ _ ...  —e  GUILDHALL  COFFEE  HOUSK,  Clrv  on 
liAV,  MAY  18th.  at  TWELVE,  in  lols,  TaN  PLOTS  ot 
BUILDING  LAND,  m.rst  ellelMy  illuale  on  the  main  r 
tend,  n to  Haldstnoe,  at  Pool's  Cray,  in  the  parish  of  Chi 
Kent,  in  Ih*  Immediate  vicinity  of  KroBtiaLthe  seat  of 
Sidery.  N.B.  Half  the  anronot  of  purchsse.xnonry  cm 
np  n mortgage,  reptyable  hy  annnal  or  nnarieily  Ina 
May  be  viewed,  end  partRulars  of  Sale  and  plaus  obt, 
Meesre.  MAY  A SYKRB.  holleltore,  3.  Adelaide  place 
Bridge;  and  at  Mr  MARSH'S  Offices.  64.  Canurn. street,  E. 


F° 


I WBDNESOaV.  the  2 


the  SAIK  BOOM,  at  F.  K.  ; 

TABn,  CANONS'  MARSH,  BRISTOL. 

Of  MAY,1671.  at  ONE  o'clock  prociael 

Luncheon  at  Half  past  TWELVE  o'clock. 
'■  accoHDl  of  Imporuri. 


850  Logs  fresh  Bii 
SO  Fathoms  fl-feet  Otctrshsmin  Lathwood 
I(i0  Fntbomt  8-feet  St.  P.leisimrg  Lalbwocd 
2S0  Logs  Qnebro  Board  Pine  Timber 
I'O  Logs  Qnebeo  Oak  anil  Rim 
800  Lrge  Quebec  Yellow  and  Red  Pine  Timber 
10,0011  Quebec  Floe  Deals  andPlabks 
100  L..ga  btellln  Oak 

10,OiHt  Onega  Redwood  Dealt.  Ba'tens,  and  Boards 
60  OOP  O.fle  and  Swedish  Redwood  Heals.  Batteni.  aod  Boa 
4,0(0  Qtfln  and  Swedish  i luch  aud  2 loch  Redwood  Goals 
3,000  6L  Petersburg  Bedweod  aud  Wbiiewood  Ltealt  and  B 
400  Logs  Memel  au-t  Sleltin  Redwood  Timber 
300  Loads  swedlib  Re.lwO'<d  Timber 
300  Leads  Pitch  Piue  Timber 

100,000  Br^rds  Fr.  pared  Hedwood  and  Whltewood  Flooring 


With  other  Goode, 

For  Catalogues  apply  to 

P.  K.  BARNES  A SONS,  Brokers. 
'Marsh,  Bristol.  May  10th,  1871. 


Juit  published,  nip.  royal  4lo.  stiff  coven,  price  3i.  8J. 

0 U N T A I N S and  ' 


By  ANDREW  HANDTSIDE  A 
Of  Derby,  and  32,  WaibrooV,  Londi 
CoQtaiuIng  full  information  coocemlug  the  eo 
waUr  supply  of  Foui.Ulne,  as  suited  for  the  Garde 
Btieet,  or  Maike'-place.  Illustrate  I by  thirty-tw 
beautifully  litbcgiapbed  desigosofF. 
including  the  Taut,  Warwick.  MedU 
different  size,  wlih  prices  of  each. 


id  Vai 


PERFECTION  ii 

BUILDERS  and  Olfaei 
have  a set  of  MODELS  fur  BUILDEKI 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize 
1^180,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  i 


BOOKKEEPING.- 

lilng  a really  good  system,  ct 


itbyStngUE 


t.  Geo 


rg.  s-n 


i.  Begun 


" The  Builder 
I firms.  Al.o 
mall  baUdeta- 


.vuu,  U.  cuivioo,  wiin  i;olijnfed  Map.  Platet,  and  WoodtUti,  8»o.  30s. 

OlLURlA  : A History  of  the  Oldest  Rocks 

kjj  lu  the  British  I>l<a  and  other  Couolrlea  ; with  Sketches  of  ths 


Ibulion  01 


■a  Gold,  the  Genera 


Oiigiu  and  Disti 

Geological  Furmaii'-us  and  Cliauges  of  the  Karth’s  Surface. 

By  Plr  RODERU  K I.  MOKCHIcON,  Bart.  F.B.S. 
Director  General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  British  Isles 
Pierloeut  of  the  Koy»l  Geographical  Society,  Ac. 
"Murebisob's  ' Slluita' hat  uken  lu  place  among  standard 
logical  works  ss  ihe  great  authonlai Ive  text-book  for  the 
formailore.  The  pteseut  edlrloo  is  not  merely  a reprlut  with  a 
emeudal 


C,  to  SI 


been  aoded." 


rcied  to  a compute  reviaiuo,  and  much  m 
■Timet. 

JtrbN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strcet. 


E 


dby  Forly-elghtPlat 


own  8vo.  cloth, tllcslrati 

irumtrous  Wood  Jii-gi , , 

LEMEN  T AK  Y PRIN  CIPLES 

CARPENTRY. 

By  THOMAS  1BEDGOLD. 

Etviied  from  the  oii^ibsl  ediilan,  aod  patOy  ro-wrltlen 
by  JOHN  THOMAS  HURbT. 

Lrondon ; E.  A F.  N.  bPON,  48,  Charing  Clots. 


Fcap.  Folio.  5!  ; half-bound,  6?. 

PEADIEST  (The)  WAGES  REOKONEE 

JLV  ever  lovoB'ed.  adapted  for  the  use  of  Eoglnsers.  Iron-  s 
founders.  Shlpbutlda's.  and  all  Prluclpals,  Caibiera,  Wages  Clerks,  I 
Ar.  in  similar  est*hlishra»nt«. 

By  T.  WALTON,  Acconulant. 

*,*  The  wages  due  to  five  hundred  men  can  be  Teadlly  nnd  cor- 
rectly read  off  (presuming  the  m»j  ■'rity  to  be  of  dtff-irent  ratea  an  d 
for  different  times),  and  inaerled  upon  the  time  sheet  for  payment  ^ 
In  two  hour*. 

london;  WILLIAM  TRGG,  Panoras-lan*.  Ch«an>id». 

NEW  WORK  BY  RICHARD  PROCTOR.  B.A. 

On  THURSDAY,  the  25  h iuatant,  wilt  be  published,  In  o e 

T IGHT  SCIENCE  forLETsURE  HOURS  : 

J J a Ferles  of  familiar  Easaya  ou  Sclenllfio  Subjects,  Natural 
Phen-  meua,  Ac, 

By  R.  A.  PROCTOR.  P.  A-  F-R  *.S. 

Author  of  " Saturn  and  Itg  Bv.t-ra,"  " Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  f 
"The  Pun."  Ac, 

London  : LONGMANS.  ORERN  A CO.  Paternoatar-mw. 

Now  ready,  two  Tola,  d'my  8vn.  cmt*lulng  l.livi  i^gea  and  33 

rpHE  HANDBOOKofVpTOIFIOATIONS. 

1 n n»tr«ted  bv  Preceden'a  of  Building*  aCuOly  executed  by 

eminent  Archl'ecU  and  Rnglreer*.  Pr-c*eded  by  a Prellmlcary 
Essay,  and  Ekcletr'ra  nf  Speelfi^atlont  and  C n'r'Cs,  Ac. 

BvPrnfereo  T.  L.  DONALHAON. 

President,  rf  the  Royal  In»tUnte  of  Brl'i*h  Architects,  Ac. 

With  a Review  r.f  the  L«wnf  rootracts,  Ac. 

By  W.  OUNNINGHaM  GLEN.  BArrl»ier.At-Law, 
londm  ; LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Slatlonere'-hsll-couit.  KC. 

QEWAGE  IRRIGATION  and  DOWN- 

Vl  WARD  FILTRATION.— A P»p*r  en  the  SELECTION  and  , 
PREPARATfON  of  SUITABLE  LAND,  read  a*,  ilaiditone, 
November,  1370. 

By  M'.  J.  BAILEY  DBNTON,  C.E. 

Ors  Rhilling  by  po-t, 

G.  R.  SMITH.  " Maidstone  Journal  Office,  Maidston*.  t 

.Tust  Published. 

rpHE  ORNAMENTATION  of  the  TRAN- 

1 81TIONAL  PERIOD  of  BRITISH  ARCHITETTURE  ; a 

Series  of  TUuetratlnna  nf  the  Citved  Work  of  Ihe  Tranelilonal 
Perl-d,  taken  from  the  Pier  Capitals.  Donrwayi.  and  Arcad'a  otihe 
principal  Chnrche*  of  that  Period  tu  'he  United  Kingdom.  In  three 
numbers.  No.  1,  Imp.  4tn.  42  i it.hngraphic  Plate*.  214, 

Loudon  ; B.  A F.  "I.  PPOV  43.  Oh«rlng-cro«. 

Blimingbam:  8 BIKBBCK. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

■ AUCTIONEER.^,  Ac.  — SPECIFIC  VTIONS.  ESTIMATES, 

INVENTORIE-I,  CATALOGUES,  and  every  deacrlpf.lon  of  docu- 
ment neatlv  and  correctly  copied,  at  H per  f.Iio  ot  leventy-two 
worde.  Plane  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  redaced,  or 

enlarged,  on  r-asonable  term*,  by  FRY  A SON,  Law  BUtloneif, 
Lltbogtaphere,  and  Printers,  1:4  and  14,  Souih-sqoare.  Oray's-ion. 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  coplea  required,  a consldetabie 
reduction  allowed  If  lithographed. 

A GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 

J\.  Sion,  withes  to  PURCHASE  a PARTNERSHIP  with  an 
ARCHITECT  In  good  practice,  who  contemplate*  letlrlng  after  a 
few  yean.— Address,  Bex  41,  Pcst-officr,  Carlisle, 

YTALTER  scargill,  architect, 

10,  Gloncester-Streefc,  Qaeen-sqiiare,  W.C. 

The  Profession  nasisted  In  every  dap«ituaeot. 

A L.AND  AGENT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

J\.  considerable  practice,  la  Birmingham,  hai  a VAGAN  Y for 

a well-ednc  ted  YOUTH,  ddrou*  of  LE  IKMNG  SUtlV EYING  and 
LAND  AGENCY  BUSINESS.  Premium  reiulred.— .Addrees.  271, 
Herald  Office.  Birmingham. 

A ECHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  WANTED 

x\_  for  a lopg-establlshed  Offle-.  Thu  appalntmeut  will  not 
iuleifera  wi'h  other  bu-lncsi,  but  ra«v  become  very  lucrative  t,  a 
gei  tieman  with  a good  connexion.  — Apply,  at  first  by  letter,  to 
ALPHA.  8.  Swlnton-Btree'..Gr.y'a  Inn-nai',  W C. 

■pUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED, -who  can 

JT)  meieure  work  and  trace  or  draw  plans  and  suoerlotead 
Jobbing  wotk.  Out-dor  employment;  commencing  aalary,  one 
guinea  per  werk  —Apply,  by  let'er  only,  etat.tng  age  and  last  em- 
p’oimeot..  to  CONTRAOroa,  cate  of  Mr.  Palerson,  10,  Cullom- 
aiieet,  KC. 

■[FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.— WANTED,  a 

J.?  thorough  JUD5B  of  the  VALUE  of  FREEHOLD  HOUSES 
and  LAND  in  and  ar  nni  Iccudoa,  who  has  be*a  long  accustom- d 
to  bay,  meregsge.  and  realise  bousa  propirtyani  Itiid.  who  can 
convert  land  Into  build  log  estate,  un  (erst  rods  b tlldlng  agreements, 
and  can  get  la'ge  advsDces  .to  builders.  He  must  give  the  wh-ile  of 
hiB  time  and  attention  to  the  hui|ue-s  of  his  employer,  and'  must 

Adorers,  smtln^e^i  anVall  othat  p *rilcular.*,  to  FREEHOLD 
PBOPEETY,  Post-office,  ChsncBry-laue,  Loudon. 

■nOROUGH  of  BOLTON.— WANTED,  in 

IF  the  Borougo  furv'yci's  Office,  a IiRAUGHTSMAN  competeht 
to  make  tu-veys.  take  levels,  Ac.  Salary  B'lL  per  anuum.  Applica- 
tions. with  testimonial*,  to  be  deliverrd  at  the  Office  of  the  nuder- 
signed,  not  later  then  TUESDAY,  the  ]6’.h  Inst. 

R,  G.  HINNBLL,  Town  Clerk. 

Corporation  Offices,  Bolton,  M>y  4 h,  187t. 

PRESTON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

JL  wanted,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  in  the  Borough  Surveyor’s 
Office.  Salary.  60f.  per  annum.  Appllca  ious  and  teitlininUU 
(oepie*  OD)y.  which  will  not  be  returrell,  with  •peclmen  draw.ngs, 
most  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  the  IS  h of  MAY  utxc. 

JA8.  ARMYTaQB,  C.E.  Borough  Surveyor. 
Preston,  April  27, 1871. 

rpO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  and 

1 SURVEYORS.— The  Dl'ec'om  of  the  Cristal  PaUm  Comoany 
are  prepared  to  RECEIVE  APPLICATDNS  for  the  app  >li.t  a uit 
of  BNUiNBBR  to  the  Cumpauy.  PartIcuUis  uf  ihi  duties  and 
qnallacatlons  required  maybe  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  Office, 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydeuham.  Appltcatlnne  for  the  appiiiitm-nt  will 
not  be  received  later  th*’.  SATURDAY,  the  20tb  In-iaot.— By  order, 
Crystal  Palsce,  a.B.  May  lOtb.  1871.  O.  GROVE,  Secretary. 

rp  I M E - K EjE  P E R.— WANTED,  for  a 

1 BREWERY,  a steady,  respectable  Man,  wl‘h  goad  character, 
capable  of  peiformiog  ibe  ab  -vejdu'y  -Add.i  es,  Uesres.  PHILLIPd  . 
BtiOi'BKKB,  Brewers.  Northampton. 

AXT'ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical,  ener- 

VV  getic,  ann  steady  WORKING  FOREMAN,  for  TILE, 

POTTERY,  and  BRICK  WORKS.— Apply,  by  1 t'er.  stating  age, 
qualificstioD,  aud  wages  required,  to  Mr,  H.  JOHNSON,  Ditchliug 
Pottery,  Sussex. 

' V^JANTED,  in  a Quantity  Surveyor’s  Office, 

V V sn  effirieut  A8SI3TAN  r,  capable  of  abs’racling  and  billing 
correctly  and  expedltlu  isly ; a f«ir  draughUiain  preferred,— 

' Addro's,  BtallDg  age,  references,  and  salary  required.  643,  Offi;s  of 

WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER  or  THREE, 

VV  BRANCH  HAND.  EMPLOYMENT.— Addte**,  A.  B.  No.  19 
Bomnry.sCreet,  Westmiusler. 

^ITANTED,  in  a Stone  Merchant’s  Office, 

V V Young  Man  as  CLERK,  and  to  Moasura  Slone.— Aridresi 


salary  required,  610,  Q 


WANTED,  by  a BUILDER,  in  the 

Country,  a CLERK.  Ha  must  niid*rst<nd  drawing,  be 
ble  to  set  out  work,  and  wiMng  to  fill  up  his  time  at  the  bench  it 
•qulred,— Address,  staliog  aje  and  terms,  to  M.  C.  Foat-offleo, 


w 


ANTED,  a Yoiith  in  an  Architect’s 

an  IMPRfiVSR.  One  who  can  trace  and  writs  a 
ed.  Salary  nil  sll,  If  any. — Address,  576,Offi:eof 


w 


ANTED,  in  a small  Builder’s  Yard,  a 


rred.  Hours,  six  t 


« u*ed  to  the  OlHi* 


W^. 


NTED,  a good  WORKING  SHOP 

FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  for  a co"»Ur<cy. -Address,  with 
Ulog  W.igri  rpqnl-ed,  to  JEFFEKY  A PftirCHARD, 
in-strret,  Blrmlnghsm. 


TO  GLASS  AND  SION  WRITERS. 


YY/" anted,  a competent  MAN,  irame- 

V V dialolv.— Address.  E.  TAYLOR,  6.  Commeiclsl  street 


w 


TO  JOINERS. 

ANTED,  SEVERAL  first-rate 

HANOB,  aocns'omed  to  Shop  Fronts.  Nona  other  need 
J.  SUTTON,  Mel  'our-ne  Vdl»,  CtrUon  rui,  Patasy.  S.W, 


/"ANTED,  a respectable  JOBBING 

PLUMBER,  SB  bTHRKE-BRASCH  HAND.  M'isi  he  well 
1 parent  closet  wor)c.  None  who  cannot  give  good  refereoe* 
last  enip'oyer  need  apply.  Permscent  situation  loas'eidy 
—25  and  28.  Lelniler-terrsce,  Lancaster  gate. 


TO  MERCHANTS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHBRS- 

W ANTED,  by  an  active  Young  Man,  a 

SITUATION  of  TRUST,  in  which  the  work  would  be  partly 
mWoora.  Can  be  strongly  reommended  for  integrity  and  iteaillnera 
>v  a 'legal  firm  in  Loniion,  with  whom  he  Is  at  present  servlDg. 
Jinn'ry  preferred.— Address,  8.  R.  3,  Rodney-street.  PentonvlUe 
London,  N. 


TO  ZINCWOBKRRS.  Ac 


WANTED,  to  apprentice  a Lad  t 

VV  above  Trade,  Indoor.  Country  nreferred.  State  te’' 


to  the 


paiticulars.— Addfoi",  J.  aTAFF-JRD,  213,  Fulhan 


id.  a M 


a thoroughly  practical 

•ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  ot  WORKS,  or 
OBNRRAL  FOREMAN.  Town  ot  country.  Fully  qualified  to 
ntond  the  ereitian  of  any  extensive  works. — Addresa,  6h!>, 
of'The  Builder." 


WANTED,  by 

VV  Man.  a RE.KNGAG 


WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  a SITUA- 

TION or  job. -Address,  B.  A.  24.  8t«mford-strset.  B ack- 


filar 


BUILDERS,  Ac 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  of 
JOINRRa  Well  up  in  selting  out  all  kinds  nf  builders'  w.irk.  Has 
good  jibs.  Tnor-jughly  steady  and  energrtio.  Nr  obj-rc- 
) conii>ry.  Would  take  any  quantity  ot  carpenter's  or 
>rk.  Good  Tefereitces.— Address,  A.  B.  21,  Fairiugdon- 


TYT"  ANTED, 

} V GENERAL  1 


TO  BUILDB’S  AND  OTHERS. 


"W-A-NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Yoiinj 

VV  Man,  aged  25,  aa  CARPENTER.  Csn  mike  Venet'a-i 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 


■\Y7 ANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER, 

vy  middle  ag-d.  a FITUATION  nr  JOB  Good  referenoes  If 


C.  0.  COOPER,  37,  Upper  Rosomau 


w 


ANTED,  aSITUATION.as  PLUMBER, 

PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.— Addres",  654,  Office  of  " Tha. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  A;, 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  In  an  Arclritecfs  or  Builder's  Office.  Has  serve  I his 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


YYTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

W PENTBR  middle-aged),  at  SJd.  per  hoar.— Address.  658, 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILD?R3. 

'Yy'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 


PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB  as  PLUMBER 
THitSB-BttANCU  HAND.  Town  or  country.  Good  refer-ncas- 
quIreJ.— Addrow.  E.  R 19.  Westall-atreot,  BfiJ-roid,  Wyud- 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT  i 

IMPROVER,  by  a Youth,  aged  17.  Can  trace,  tint,  a 
drawings. — Address,  M.  A.  cue  of  Mr.  Brown,  37^,  King-stre 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  _aa 


MANAGING  or  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.: 
do  graluiiig  and  wilting  If  required.  Gjod  rsfereuce.  Aged  33. 
ress.  B.  YoUNO,  care  of  F.  U.  Youug,  Builder,  CleveUnd-  . 
Mils  Bad.roal,  Londoo. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  *c- 

WANTE D,  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING' 

FOREMAN  ot  PAINIERS.  G'od  eoloiri^t.  decorative  ; 
gilder,  oak  gralner,  Ac,— Aidresa,  J.  P.25,  Harewood-terrace,  Njt- , 
wood,  Middlesex. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHBRS. 

experienced  young  Man, 


SITUATION  as  BSLLHANGER  and  GASFIlTKil.: 
Th-Toaghly  ondentinila  hortlcul'.u 
B.  U 65. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  YARD  on 

GSSRRAL  FOREMAN,  or  take  WliRK  by  the  PIECE,  by 


a SITUATION,  by  an  eiperi- 

STAIRS.  Shop-front  <.  BbXiDg  Shatters,  sasbeal 
— . Fr»m  i,  and  the  general  Work  ut  a Building,  or  to  Take  Ch  arg* 
of  a small  Shop,  as  tVoiklog  Poremao.  Wages  m-Kl-rate.— Addraas, 
OMIlULEY,  19,  New-etrevt,  Kenniugton  P*rk-roa',8.K. 


ar  ANTED, 

V V enced  Man  In 


May  20,  1871.] 
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VOL.  XXIX.— No.  1476. 


The  Great  Painters  of  North  Italy.* 

ISRS.  CROWE  and 
CAVALCASELLE 
have  dedicated  their 
new  work,  on  the 
“ Painters  of  North 
Italy,"  to  the  Crown 
Prinoess  of  Prassia, 
" painter  and  critic  j " 
and  in  its  ezeention 
both  antbora  and  pnb- 
lishers  have  evidently 
endeavonred  to  make 
the  offering  worthy  of 
the  recognition  of  her 
Imperial  Royal  High- 
nesB.  The  contenta  of 
these  two  newvolnmes 
mast  be  considered  as 
a division  of  the  His- 
tory of  Italian  paint- 
ing by  the  same 
anthors  ; for  the  fact 
of  the  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the 
works  of  some  of  the 
greater  masters  in  the 
brmor  work  has  excluded  them  from  other  than 
incidental  mention  in  this  : consequently,  the 
two  works  should  stand  side  by  side.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  authors  have  executed  their 
present  task,  it  is  open  to  them  to  supplement 
it  by  a second  elaboration  of  any  division  of  it, 
or  by  the  addition  of  particulars  of  any  school 
affecting  it;  for,  though  seeking  to  show  the 
influence  of  circumstances  upon  the  styles  of 
artists  in  the  course  of  their  biographies,  they 
commence  the  story  of  their  lives  and  catalogues 
of  their  works  without  preamble,  and  finish 
without  valedictory  remark.  Hence,  we  mast 
look  upon  this  production  as  another  instalment 
of  a great  and  able  survey  of  European  art,  of 
which  the  lives  of  Flemish  painters  have  also 
furnished  a part. 

The  leading  theory  in  the  work  under  notice 
is  that  Venetian  and  Lombardic  art  reflects  the 
progress  and  blending  of  several  styles.  The 
authors  state  at  the  onset  that  the  information 
they  have  collected  renders  it  easy  to  see  how 
the  Tuscan  style  was  introduced  among  the 
Paduans  by  Donatello  j how  Mantegna  extended 
the  Paduan  style  to  Venice  and  elsewhere ; how 
Antonello  effected  a revolution  in  technical 
treatment  and  pictorial  feeling ; how  Bellini 
commingled  the  Byzantine,  Muranese,  and 
Umbrian  manner,  which  consolidation  ultimately 
developed  into  the  Titianesque,  the  Giorgionesque, 
and  the  Palmesque.  In  Venice,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  pictorial 
art  was  flowing  in  three  currents, — the  old 
Veneto-Byzantine  style  imbedded  in  the  hearts 
and  traditions  of  the  people  ; a style  employed 
by  two  strangers  working  for  the  State,  Gentile 
da  Fabriano  and  Pisano,  which  located  itself 
afterwards  on  the  island  of  Murano,  and  was 
known  as  Muranese  j and  another,  created  by 
Jacopo  Bellini,  who,  taught  within  the  walls  of 
Florence,  had  imbibed  ideas  which  largely  in- 
fluenced his  manner.  All  three  styles  ultimately 
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blended  and  formed  the  school  of  Gentile  and 
Giovanni  Bellini,  the  so-called  fathers  of  Venetian 
art.  Again,  the  first  Muranese,  Giovanni  and 
Antonio  da  Murano,  soon  engrafted  upon  the 
style  they  borrowed  from  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
and  Pisano  other  attractions.  Giovanni  leant 
so  decidedly  towards  the  German  treatment  that 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  snbsequent  times,  to 
prove  that  there  were  two  Giovannis,  one  of 
whom  was  a German  j and  after  awhile  his 
anccsBsor  in  partnership  with  Antonio,  Bar- 
tolommeo, entirely  departed  from  the  Muranese 
manner,  and  adopted  the  Classio  treatment  of 
the  Paduan  school.  And  so  on  through  the  work 
that  issued  from  all  the  ateliers  of  the  cities  in 
Northern  Italy;  there  was  always  the  progress 
of  the  world  reflected  in  it : it  expanded ; it 
engrafted ; and  it  embraced  the  new  methods 
with  which  it  came  in  contact. 

After  the  delineation  of  this  theory,  the 
authors’  strongest  points  are  their  description  of 
the  several  piotnres  by  each  master,  and  their 
swift  insight  into  the  tecbnioal  means  used  to 
present  the  resnlts  gained  in  them,  and  those 
missed  that  would  have  secured  greater  effects. 
It  would  seem  almost  as  they  gaze  at  a picture 
they  see  the  palette  of  the  painter,  and  have 
heard  the  directions  given  to  the  colour-grinder. 
By  their  aid  the  reader  may  fancy  that  he,  too, 
sees  the  lofty  cool  atelier,  the  enthnsiastio 
assistants  or  scholars  at  their  easels,  the  colour- 
grinders  busy,  the  great  artist,  apart,  fmishing 
work  that  in  its  perfection  appears  already  com- 
pleted ; or  he  may  believe  that  he,  too,  can  see 
the  long  and  gorgeons  vistas  of  pictures  con- 
verging to  open  doorways,  giving  access  to 
farther  gorgeons  vistas  in  the  renowned  gal- 
leries from  which  the  anthors  quote  examples. 
They  insert  a letter  written  by  Luigi  Vivarini  to 
the  Venetian  aiitborities  asking  employment : — 

"To  the  moat  Serene,  the  Prince,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent Signoria.  I am  Aloiao  Tirarini  of  Murano,  a faith- 
ful servant  of  jonr  Serenity  and  of  this  most  illuatrious 
State;  and  I have  been  long  anxious  to  exercise  my  ekiil 
before  your  sublimity,  and  prove  that  continued  study  and 
labour  on  my  part  have  not  been  useless.  I therefore 
offer,  as  a bnmble  subject,  in  hononr  and  praise  of  this 
celebrated  city,  to  devote  myself,  without  return  of  pay- 
ment or  reward,  to  the  dnty  of  producing  a canvas  in  the 
‘ Ssla  del  Gran  Conaeio,'  according  to  the  method  at 
present  in  nse  by  the  two  brothers  Bellinit ; and  1 ask  no 
more  for  the  said  canvas  than  that  1 should  be  allowed  the 
expenses  of  the  cloth  and  cotonrs,  as  well  as  the  wages  of 
the  journeymen,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  granted  to 
the  said  .Bellinii.  When  I have  done  I shall  leave  to  your 
Serenity,  of  his  goodness,  to  give  mo  in  his  wisdom  the 
price  which  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  jnst,  honest,  and 
appropriate  return  for  the  labour;  which  I shall  be 
enabled,  I trust,  to  continue  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  your  Serenity  and  of  all  this  excellent  government,  to 
the  grace  of  which  I most  humbly  recommend  myself.” 

Can  we  not  see  the  Grand  Council  Hall  fall  of 
scaffolding,  the  Bellini  busily  directing  their 
jonrneymen  and  giving  masterly  tonches  to  the 
glowing  canvases  that  wore  gradually  lining  the 
walls  under  their  auspices  ? Can  we  not  realise, 
too,  the  dreary  longing  waiting  of  Luigi  Vivarini 
for  his  time  to  come,  and,  at  last,  his  goaded  re- 
solve to  write  and  ask  for  it  ? " The  prayer  of 
Luigi,”  write  Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle, 
" was  heard  alnsost  immediately ; he  was 
authorised  by  an  order  in  Council,  issued  on  the 
29ch  of  July,  1488,  to  receive  the  canvas  he  re- 
quired ; he  was  furnished  with  the  necessary 
journeymen  and  colours  ; and  he  was  told  to  fit 
his  picture  for  the  place  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
fresco  of  Pisano.”  Then  they  tell  ns  how  the 
fresooes  of  Pisano  and  his  companion  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  had  been  damaged  by  the  dampness  of 
Venetian  climate;  and  of  the  deliberation  of 
the  Council  concerning  the  best  means  of  re- 
placing them ; with  the  ultimate  resolve  to 
adopt  the  newly-introduced  method  of  painting 
in  oil  as  then  practised  by  Antonello  of 
Messina,  the  Bellini,  as  well  as  the  Vivarini. 
Luigi  painted  two  subjects  for  this  famous  hall ; 
Otho  promising  to  mediate  between  Venice  and 
Barbaroasa,  and  Barbarossa  receiving  bis  son; 
but  both  were  destroyed,  with  the  contemporary 
work  of  the  Bellini,  in  the  fire  of  1577.  Dis- 
secting his  mode  of  work,  his  biographers 
declare,  “ The  vehicle  which  he  employed  was 


apparently  tenacious  and  fibrous,  and  when  he 
spread  the  local  tone  over  the  surface  of  his 
picture  he  had  great  trouble  to  model  the  lights 
into  half  tones  and  darks.  Daring  this  process 
he  sacrificed  the  transparence  of  his  shadow  to 
the  necessity  of  iuoreasing  its  depth,  or  he  gave 
up  depth  for  the  sake  of  transparence.  Failing 
to  obtain  the  effect  of  sharpness  by  pastose 
tonches,  he  was  forced  to  define  form  too  fre- 
quently by  coarse  lines  of  a dark  and  liquid  sub- 
stance ; and  the  rawness  thus  produced  was  only 
mitigated  by  a general  scumble  resulting  in 
blindness,  opacity,  and  sombreness  of  key.” 
And  then  we  know  why  Luigi  Vivarini  never 
rose  to  the  first  place  among  Venetian  artists, 
and  think  of  the  harsh  lines  and  abrupt  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  with  as  mneh  regret  as 
that  with  which  he  must  have  viewed  them. 
Before  going  further  into  detail  of  treatment, 
we  must  give  our  readers  a general  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  work,  by  explaining  that  it  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  painters  of  Venice  in  the 
fifteenth  centnry, — Jaoobello,  Donato,  Giambono, 
including  a slighter  notice  of  Morazone.  From 
thorn  to  their  confreres  on  the  island  of  Murano 
is  the  first  step.  Here  we  are  introduced  to 
Giovanni,  Antonio,  Bartolommeo,  and  Quirioio  da 
Murano,  artists  content  to  work  with  the  won- 
derfnl  glass-makers,  whose  daughters  were  at 
liberty  to  marry  princes,  in  recognition  of  their 
supreme  skill.  These  men  retained  the  old 
Byzantine  method  of  gilding  the  stucco  orna- 
ments and  backgrounds  of  their  pictures ; but 
they  threw  off  the  old  ooarse  iuoorreotness,  aud 
seized  the  softer  manner  in  which  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  and  Pisano  had  rendered  their  crea- 
tions for  the  great  oounoil-hall,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  passed  through  farther  developments,  as 
time  passed  by  them.  The  career  of  Bartolom- 
meo is  minutely  followed,  through  his  gradual 
rise  to  eminence  to  his  unrecorded  death  in 
comparative  obscurity.  A chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  painters  under  the  influence  of  the  Vivarini 
and  Mantegna,  Jacopo  da  Valentia,  Andrea  da 
Marano,  and  the  Crivelli ; and  then  three  chap- 
ters are  apportioned  to  the  three  Bellini.  After 
a consideration  and  an  enumeration  of  the  works 
of  the  leading  pupils  of  these  last,  we  come  to 
Sqnarcione  and  his  great  disoiple  Mantegna,  and 
the  host  of  Squaroionesqaea  aud  Mantegnesqaes 
of  Padna  and  other  cities.  The  Vioentines,  the 
Veronese,  the  Ferrarese,  and  the  painters  of 
Parma  and  Romagna  follow.  These  conclude 
the  first  volume.  The  second  oommenoes  with 
the  Milanese  school  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Neapolitans,  Sicilians,  and  Antonello  da 
Messina  follow  this  ; and  then  Giorgione  appears 
on  the  scene.  The  early  painters  of  Fruili, 
Domenico,  and  Gian’  Francesco  da  Tolmezzo, 
Giovanni  Martini,  Pellegrino  da  San  Daniele, 
and  Morto  da  Feltre  are  next  marshalled,  and 
their  works  examined.  Giovanni  Antonio  da 
Pordenone,  with  his  numerous  titles,  aud  his 
manifold  changes  of  style,  from  Friulian  to 
Venetian,  aud  thence  to  Raffaelloaque  and 
Titianesque,  is  honoured  with  a distinct  bio- 
graphy, as  is  Sebastian  Luoiani  del  Piombo. 
The  Brescians  and  Cremonese  are  condensed 
into  one  chapter;  Palma  Veoohio  is  expanded 
into  another;  and  Lorenzo  Lotto,  the  Santa 
Crooe,  Cariani,  and  other  Bergamesqaes  form 
the  subjects  of  the  oonolnding  section  of  the 
work.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a line  between  the  painters  of  North  and  South 
Italy.  For  the  sake  of  Anbonella  da  Messina,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  in  the  Neapolitans  and 
Sicilians;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  Northern  painters  wrought  in  the  South. 
Titian  is  only  oasnally  mentioned,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  fulness  with  which  his  biography  has 
been  given  elsewhere.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  drags  of  this  kind,  we  feel  that  the  joint 
authors  have  spread  out  to  view  a fair  chart  o 
the  creatures  and  creations  of  this  portion  of  t e 
art- world. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


Looking  minntely  at  the  fuller  biographies  we 
are  strnck  with  the  care  with  which  each 
influence  upon  the  manner  of  a paiober  has 
been  traced.  We  select  Mantegna  as  an  illus- 
tration, becanso  his  noinerous  works  preserTod 
at  Hampton  Court  have  made  him  better  known 
to  the  general  public  than  some  others.  Adopted 
by  the  tailor  and  embroiderer,  Squaroione,  he 
was  registered  at  an  early  age  in  the  Paduan 
guild.  Squarciono,  it  must  be  explained,  was  a 
tailor  and  embroiderer,  who  had  travelled  in 
Greece,  and  bad  brought  thence  models  and 
panels,  with  which  he  established  a school  for 
the  instruction  of  youths,  perhaps  first  in  de. 
signing  for  embroidery,  and  subsequently  in  art 
matters  generally,  by  means  of  which  he 
acquired  a wide  reputation  and  a small  praotioe 
ultimately  as  a painter.  We  have  his  word  that 
137  pupils  were  taught  in  his  atelier  in  the 
course  of  his  career.  Mantegna  and  some  other 
pnpils  were  deputed  by  him  to  decorate  the 
Chapel  of  San  Criabofero,  at  the  Eremi'aui,  and 
by  the  excelleuoe  with  which  they  executed  the 
commission,  contributed  to  increase  his  renown. 
This  is  the  commonly-received  version  of  Man- 
tegna’s first  starting-point;  but  Messrs.  Crowe 
& Cavalcaselle  remark  they  must  doubt  that 
Squarcionc  taught  him,  and  inquire  whether  it 
is  not  much  more  likely  that  Mantegna 
tanght  in  his  atelier.  They  attribute  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  to  the  study  of  the 
great  frescoes  of  Fra  Filippo  in  the  Paduan 
churches,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Uocelli  and 
Donatello,  then  to  be  seen  in  Padua,  and  his 
intimacy  with  Jacopo  Bellini  and  his  sons,  who 
were  living  in  Padua,  and  proved  themselves 
not  hostile  to  the  new  life  of  the  Florentine 
revival.  Eventually,  however,  Squarcione  and 
Mantegna  quarrelled,  and  broke  the  connexion 
that  existed  between  them.  Squarcione  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  younger  man’s  work  as  an 
imitation,  of  the  hardness  of  marble,  instead 
of  the  flexibility  of  flesh;  and  onr  authors 
point  out  that  a strong  attempt  to  correct 


Crowe  & Cavalcaselle  dash  past  the  error  of 
Codde,  who  gives  a lady  of  the  family  of  Nuvoloei 
to  Mantegna  in  marriage,  and  assigu  him  the 
daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  which  union,  with  its 
necessary  intimacy  with  the  Bellini  family,  they 
think,  accounts  for  the  Bellinesque  spirit  that 
pervades  some  of  his  work.  We  will  carry  the 
notice  of  Mantegna  into  another  article. 


AMONG  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PICTURES. 

Considering  the  sublime  irregularity  with 
which  the  paintings  in  the  long  galleries  at 
Kensington  are  hang  and  numbered,  it  is  matter 
for  congratulation  that,  at  least,  the  grouping  of 
nationalities  has  been  pretty  well  adhered  to, 
and  that  we  are  enabled  reidily  enough  to  com- 
pare  the  broader  oharaoteristica  of  style,  manner, 
and  choice  of  subject,  peculiar  to  various  nations, 
by  the  mere  passage  from  one  gallery  to  another, 
a few  steps  sufficing,  in  some  oases,  to  bring 
before  us  diversities  of  theory,  praotioe,  and 
predilection  in  the  art,  which,  as  national 
oharaoteristics,  might  easily  be  missed  in  the 
comparison  of  isolated  paintings,  but  which 
come  out  vividly  enough  in  contrasting  the  large 
^ro^ps  collected  in  the  various  galleries  assigned 
to  the  different  European  sohools.  If  we  cannot 
promise  to  follow  any  consecutive  order  in  refe- 
rence to  the  numbers  or  positions  of  the  pictures 
mentioned,  we  can,  at  least,  give  so  much  of 
system  to  our  comments  as  may  arise  from  the 
separate  and  comparative  consideration  of  each 
main  group.  And  (as  in  courtesy  bound)  we  give 
first  attention  to  our  foreign  contributors,  in  the 
east  galleries,  and  look  round  the  Belgian 
collection. 

It  oan  hardly  be  said  that  what  is  called 
“ historioal  painting”  (long  considered  as  in- 
dubitably the  highest  walk  of  the  art),  offers  in 
any  of  the  galleries,  least  of  all  in  this,  the 
moat  marked  and  forcible  illustrations  of  national 
feeling  or  style  of  treatment.  Such  pictures  as 


this  fault  is  apparent  in  all  Mantegna’s  work  SUngeneyer’s  “Camoens  Shipwrecked”  (815) 
of  this  time.  They  dwell  with  delight  upon  Wappars’s  “Charles  I,”  presented  with  a rose 
the  martyrdom  and  removal  of  St.  Chris- ^ by  a young  girl,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  (875), 
topher  painted  by  him,  as  an  example  of  or  Markelbach’a  “ Cromwell  at  Lady  Cl  lypoie’a  ” 
the  relaxation  of  this  grimness.  After  a de-  (822j,  present  too  little  either  of  individuality 
scription  of  the  treatment  of  this  sabject  they  of  style  or  intensity  of  feeling  to  be  accepted  as 
observe,  that  it  is  in  this  wort  that  we  become  | typioal  in  any  way,  except  that  the  two  latter 
fully  acquainted  with  Mantegna’s  lofty  position . afford  fresh  inabanoes  of  what  we  have  before 
amongst  artists.  TheycomparetheSb-Christopher  ' noticed,  that  in  general  Continental  artists  are 
with  Titian’s  “ David  and  Goliath,”  and  with  the  ' nob  snccessful  iu  subjects  of  English  history, 
"Death  of  Abel”  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sacristy  with  which  they  seem  bo  have  too  liit'e  sympathy 
at  the  Salute,  in  Venice,  and  proclaim  that  the  , to  treat  them  iu  any  but  a tame  and  coiumon- 
Venotian  framed  his  rules  by  the  achievements  ' place  mimoer.  Wautors’a  " Mary  of  Burgundy 
of  the  Paduan,  who  was  inexorably  sorupaloas  | entreating  Pardon  for  her  Councillors  from  the 
and  searching  in  working  out  laws  for  himself.  ' Sheriffs  of  Ghent  ” (876),  is  a noticeable  cou- 
Mantegna,  they  aver,  levelled  the  road  leading  j trast  to  these  iu  force  of  painting  and  character, 
to  perfection  with  the  power  and  will  of  Donatello  I though  not  telling  ics  story  very  clearly.  We 
and  Buonarotti.  His  knowledge  of  Classic  owe  a debt,  however,  to  Van  Lerius  for  rescuing 
architecture  and  antiquities  generally,  was  also  j one  of  onr  most  hackneyed  English  subjects  a 
a source  of  power,  besides  bis  wonderful  per- 1 little  from  the  regions  of  commonplace:  eiuce 
spectives;  and  the  local  antiquaries,  charmed . Tennyson  gave  ad  litional  popularity  to  the 
with  his  introduction  of  Classic  arches  and  j legend  of  Coventry,  it  has  beoti  a standing 
columns,  and  veritable  inscriptions  in  his  work,  I resource  of  mediocre  painters  wishing  to  dis- 
lauded  him  to  the  skies.  So  far,  then,  we  may  - play  their  powers  in  a nude  study,  and  we 


trace  the  sentiment  of  Mantegna’s  designs  to 
three  influences  : Squarcione’s  Greek  antiquities, 
his  visits  to  the  rival  ateliers  of  the  Florentines 
esti^blished  in  Padua,  and  his  archaoological  and 
perspective  sympathies.  He  appeared  to  revel 
in  the  mastery  of  perspective  difficulties.  He 
subjected,  bis  critics  aver,  the  hnman  form  to 
the  same  maxims  as  architootnve,  and  chose 
attitudes  for  his  figures  in  accordance  with  this 
novel  treatment ; and  it  is  even  probable,  they 
think,  that  before  be  laid  on  some  of  bis  frescoes, 
especially  that  of  “ St.  James  beingled  to  Execu- 
tioi\,”  in  the  chapel  we  have  mentioned,  that  he 
set  his  models  at  given  distances,  and  worked 
out  the  drawing  of  each  by  a separate  operation. 
In  this  particular  fresco  he  chose  the  most  diffi- 
cult centre  of  vision,  as  if  he  was  determined  to 
show  his  power  to  his  critics;  and  not  content 
with  lines  so  precipitate  that  the  lower  parts  of 
all  the  fignres  are  out  of  sight,  save  of  those  in 
the  nttermost  foreground,  he  introduced  a distant 
lower  placed  angleways.  Bus  in  this  last  feat, 
it  is  contended,  he  did  not  quite  master  the 
scarcely-developed  rules  of  perspective,  for  re- 
ported tests  applied  to  the  picture  show  the 
tower  not  to  be  rectangular,  and  it  would  be 
unlikely  that  he  intended  it  to  be  otherwise. 
But  the  fault  was  not  found  in  his  own  time. 
An  author,  writing  on  perspective,  while  the 
chapel  was  yet  sparkling  with  its  new  decora- 
tions, pointed  ont  this  Iresco  as  au  admirable 
instance  in  which  the  exigencies  of  science  had 
been  overcome  by  a votary  of  art.  Messrs, 


refer  again  to  the  Belgian  artist's  ” Godiva,” 
not  only  to  note  the  bright  yet  harmonious 
combination  of  colour  in  the  graen  curtains 
and  the  warm  though  not  strong  red  and 
brown  of  the  architecture,  but  to  express 
satisfaction  at  a treatment  of  the  sabject  totally 
free  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity,  which  has  be- 
come almost  universally  associated  with  it. 
"Vexation,”  by  the  same  artist  (869),  is  a 
brilliant  study  of  a yellow  eatiu  dress,  reminding 
US  of  Lewis  in  tone,  though  not  in  scale.  Per- 
haps the  best  specimen  of  a class  of  painting 
in  which  the  Belgian  artists  excel  is  Portaels’s 
“A  Box  at  the  Theatre,  Pesth”  (828),  where 
three  ladies  are  observing  the  representation  (as 
the  playbill  informs  us)  of  " Othello,” — the  elder 
one  in  the  centre,  with  slightly  clasped  hands 
and  eager  face  intent  upon  the  play,  which 
excites  a more  languid  and  perhaps  not  quite 
enjoyable  interest  in  one  of  her  young  com- 
panions, while  the  haughty  brunette  oppo- 
site looks  with  almost  a cold  indifference 
upon  the  mimic  passions,  which  are,  per- 
haps, bat  a pale  reflootion  of  her  own,  actual 
or  possible : the  picture  is  as  fine  in  colour  as 
in  character.  Hennebicq’s  ” Field  Labourers  ” 
(809)  is  a clever  and'intereating  picture,  out  of 
very  simple  materials;  nothing  but  a row  of 
men  hoeing,  in  which  monotony  is  happily 
avoided,  and  interest  attained  by  variety  of  atti- 
tude and  expression.  As  spocimens  of  genre, 
Bangniet’s  " Good  Lack”  (766),  with  its  happy 
j contrast  of  the  arietccratic  smartly-dressed  lady 
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with  the  fortune-telling  gipsy,  may  be  men- 
tioned; De  Groux’s  “Pilgrimage”  (791),  with  its 
juxta-position  of  surly  and  "devotee”  expres- 
sions, is  saroastioally  indicative  of  the  variety  of 
feelings  with  which  such  religious  duties  may  be 
entered  on ; and  A.  Stevens’s  " Un  Peintre  ” is  a 
clever  and  original  study  of  the  studio  of  a sadly 
vulgar-looking  painter  directing  the  "model” 
in  her  partial  divestment  of  drapery  ; the  yellow 
colour  of  an  uuder-putLicoat  being  apparently 
the  quid  pro  quo  iu  this  case.  The  Belgian 
Gallery  is  weak  in  landscapes,  and  with  curioiialy 
little  indication  of  any  feeling  for  what  may  be 
called  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of  painting. 
Marie  Collart’s  "Flemish  Orchard”  (784)  bears 
the  label  " Medaille,”  a distinction  wtdeh  such  a 
comparatively  weak  study  of  thin  trees  would 
scarcely  have  gained  in  an  English  exhibition; 
and  other  landscapes  hero  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  mere  cold  studies,  without  either  feeling 
or  effect.  An  exception  is  Lamorini^re’s  "Near 
Haetiere — Autumn”  (819),  a quiet  and  expres- 
sive twilight  sky  seen  over  a high  bank,  and 
reflected  partially  in  the  pool  beneath ; and 
Montigny’s  "Winter”  (823:  lent  by  H.M.  the 
King  of  the  Belgians),  is  flue  in  the  desolate 
aspect  of  the  waiting  horses  and  wagon  on  a 
lonely  road,  and  the  heavy,  threatening  grey  sky 
beyond.  R'lffiaen’s  “ Mont  Rosa,  from  the  Foot 
of  the  Riffelhorn,”  is  a fine  and  very  careful 
study  of  green  rocky  foreground  and  distant 
snow,  with  the  vast  cold  blue  shadows  from  the 
western  sun  traversing  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
the  distance  is  a little  hard.  The  want  of  feeling 
for  the  sea  among  Belgian  painters  is  even  more 
noticeable  in  this  colleotiou.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
Art  in’s  “SeaStorni”  (762),  a fine  indication  of 
the  wild  drive  and  impetus  of  a stormy  sea, 
though  with  a texture  and  surface  very  different 
from  anything  wo  are  accustomed  to  accept  as  a 
representation  of  sea-water ; but  in  others,  in  the 
well-known  calm  seas  of  Clays,  for  instance,  there 
is  evidentonlyaoertain  favourite  acquired  manner 
of  handling  water,  not  surely  based  on  constant 
reference  to  nature.  Bouvier  is  leas  mannered  in 
this  way  ; bub  contrast  bis  " Abandoned  Vessel” 
(773)  with  the  well-known  piotnre  under  the  same 
title  by  Stanfield,  and  how  weak  and  tame  does 
the  Belgian  artist  appear  in  comparison.  In 
architecture,  in  combination  with  landscape,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Belgian  painters  show  a 
precision,  a oorraotness  in  colour  and  detail, 
and  a feeHog  for  the  picturesque  in  archi- 
bectural  composition  worthy  of  all  praise,  espe- 
cially as  exhibited  in  F.  Stroobant’s  two  paintings, 
" Le  Quai  da  Rosaire”  and  " A Flemish  Town” 
(856-7)  ; and  in  abill  life  the  artists  of  this 
country  exhibit  all  their  traditional  excelleoce ; 
and  if  Van  den  Bosch  only  appeals  to  our  risible 
faculties  in  bis  representation  of  the  " Torments 
of  Tantalus”  (a  mouse  contemplating  a cheese 
under  a glass  cover,  and  contemplated  in  turn: 
by  the  cat  through  the  closed  window),  we  have' 
other  admiration  for  each  a painting  as  Robie’s 
"Flowers  and  Still  Life”  (837),  whei'e  the 
grouping  of  gold  vases  and  glass  with  a back-1 
ground  of  flowers,  displays  nob  only  a mastery  of 
execution,  but  such  a rich  harmonious  blendingi 
of  colour  and  reflected  light  as  we  have  rarely 
seen  in  paintings  of  this  kiud. 

Passing  to  galleries  XVIII.  and  XIX.  (which, 
by  the  way,  are  mixed  up  together  in  the  cata- 
logue, BO  as  bo  jumble  together  B ivaria,  Prussia, 
and  Italy  in  a fortuitous  manner),  we  find  our^ 
selves  at  once  in  a diflbrent  region  of  landscape 
at  least  from  that  presented  in  the  Belgian 
Gallery;  indeed,  there  is  probably  no  branch  of 
painting  wherein  national  tastes  and  habits  are 
so  strongly  marked  as  in  landscape,  involving  as 
it  does  nob  only  differences  in  mere  manner  ol 
painting,  but  in  the  way  of  looking  at  natural 
and  in  the  aspects  of  nature  with  which  the  re-' 
speobive  artists  are  most  familiar.  Looking  tc 
the  right,  as  we  enter  the  room  next  to  the! 
Belgian  Gallery,  we  have  come  into  a land  ol 
tremeudouB  mountain  and  lake  scenes.  But  ws 
are  constrained  to  confess  that  there  is  a 
mannerism  iu  sablimity,  as  well  as  in  tameness 
and  flatness.  We  know  the  scenes  of  Leo,  anc 
others  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxe  Weimar  schoolj' 
80  well  in  their  main  cbaracterUtios, — even 
down  to  the  inevitable  little  scratch  of  ligh( 
on  the  water  in  the  middle  distance, — that  an 
uncomfortable  idea  of  mechanism  and  mere; 
painter’s  labour  takes  possession  of  us;  we  can-, 
not  relish  all  those  masses  of  mountain  and  lake 
sublimity  so  very  like  each  other — it  is  toujours\ 
perdrix'.  One  of  the  best  of  this  school  is  per-i! 
baps  Ludwig’s  "Scenery  among  the  Hartz! 
Mountains,”  the  tone  of  whioh  somewhatll 
varies  from  the  established  recipe,  and  wbict 
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shows  a fioe,  bafe  rather  overdone,  gloomy  ' 
mass  of  fiky  in  the  rear.  Dantze  has  some  of 
his  well-known  winter  scones,  in  which  snow, 
landscape,  and  architecture  combine,  the  latter 
exhibiting  really  a remarkable  variety  of  pic- 
'tnresqae  outline  and  treatment  in  a long  aeries 
of  pictarea  of  similar  subjects,  some  of  the  best 
of  which  are  exhibited  here.  But  Bavaria, 
iwithlesa  pretence,  comes  out  far  better  in  the 
:more  refined  qualities  of  landscape-painting 
ithau  PruBsiaj  in  such  artistic  treatment  of 
I quiet  Boenes  as  Hollrath’s  “ Stonepits  near 
iPoIling  (89G,  reminding  us  of  Linnell  in 
Isubjeot,  though  not  in  colour),  Wengleiu's  “ Fall 
of  the  Leaf”  (93-i),  Lier’s  “Potato  Harvest” 
1(907),  and  (by  no  means  least)  Tieaenhausen’s 
i“Bay  of  Woerkim,  Easthonia,  Baltic”  (928). 
iThia  last,  a small  picture,  representing  a wild  flat 
Icoa&t-scene,  with  a bolt  of  trees  in  the  middle 
Idistance,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  landscapes 
in  all  the  foreign  galleries  j admirable  in  the 
I tone  of  the  water,  the  shore,  and  the  moor, 
and  in  the  consistency  of  tone  and  feeling 
throughout : it  is  worth  looking  at  carefully.  In 
other  branches  of  painting  there  are  few  among 
the  Bavarian  and  Prussian  pictures  which  chal- 
lenge attention  particularly.  Muller  has  a flne 
study  of  heads,  ” Two  Moors”  (915),  one  hold- 
ing  a skull;  and  Seitz’s  “Murder  of  Eizzio” 
(925)  isaflneand carefully-finished  picture,  though 
the  two  main  groups  seem  to  want  relation  to 
one  another.  Tidemand’s  “ Grandparents’  Visit  ” 
(953)  isapleasantlittlepicture.asalsoEosenthars 
representation  of  “ J.  Sebastian  Bach’s  Family 
at  Morning  Prayers  ” (921),  singing  a chorale,  to 
which  good  old  Johann  is  playing  the  accompa- 
niment, while  a puzzled  junior  member  of  the 
family  endeavours,  with  the  help  of  his  sister, 
to  make  out  the  intricacies  of  his  “ part.” 
Pauwels’s  “ Pastimes  for  the  Count  de  Bnren,  at 
Antwerp,  under  Philip  II.,”  is  a very  pleasing 
group  of  figures  in  a boat,  with  one  or  two  beau- 
tifnl  and  charnoteristio  faces.  But  we  turn  with 
greater  interest  to  the  email,  but  iu  many 
respects  interesting,  collection  which  represents 
(Italy.  That  modern  Italian  art  is  greatly  pro- 
i grossing  of  late  years  cannot  be  doubted.  Wo 
(have  already  called  attention  to  the  excellence 
I of  much  of  the  sculpture  exhibited  by  Italy  on 
(this  occasion;  and  in  painting,  though  not 
equalling  their  sculpture,  the  Italians  of  to-day 
Beem  in  a fair  way  to  take  a place  very  different 
from  what  they  have  for  a long  time  hold  in 
modern  art.  The  Southern  lack  of  force  and 
vigour,  which  has  so  often  been  the  accompani- 
ment of  Southern  elegance  and  refinement  of 
manner,  is  still  apparent ; and  we  cannot  accept 
the  prottyond elegant  figures  and  brightcolonring 
of  Amicoui  as  contributions  of  lasting  impor- 
tance to  art,  though  they  have  their  admirers. 
Uis  “ Portrait  of  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bristow”  (1,032), 
however,  has  more  of  force  and  vigour 
than  many  of  his  ideal  figures;  and  Giordani’s 
“La  bella  Giardiniera”  (1,0-14),  a young  ludy 
with  flowers  in  her  apron,  is  a charming,  bright, 
life-size  painting,  reminding  ns  a good  deal  of 
Millais’s  recent  manner  in  portraits,  though  with 
a difference  of  execution.  Ciaeri’s  “Entomb- 
ment ” is  a picture  of  much  pathos  in  colour  and 
composition  ; and  G.  Muller’s  “ Woman  of  Albano 
with  her  Infant”  (1,048)  is  an  admirable  life- 
size  half-length,  with  a real  flesh-and-blood 
fulness  and  ripeness  in  the  head  and  bust. 
Baccani,  in  his  “Grecian  Idyl”  (1,031),  repro- 
duces for  us,  in  delicate  drawing  and  colour,  the 
old  Greek  pastoral.  Among  several  good  land- 
scapes, we  particnlarly  notice  two  by  Caatelli 
(1,039  and  1,040),  and  a very  clever  effect  by 
Joris,  “ Eeturning  into  Eome  on  a Rainy  Day  ” 
(1,096),  consiating  mainly  of  a straight  wet  road, 
reflecting  the  tone  of  the  sky,  the  composition 
broken  by  one  solitary  tree  standing  up  on  the 
loft  of  the  picture.  This  is  a very  original 
painting  of  its  class.  Tancredi’s  large  picture, 
“ Buoso  di  Duira  ” (1,053)  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  as  indeed  one  of  the  best  historical  paint- 
ings in  the  foreign  galleries,  in  grouping,  com- 
position, and  expression,  only  failing  to  a certain 
extent  from  a lack  of  interest,  to  general  spec- 
tators, iu  the  subject.  We  leave  the  Italian 
gallery  with  hope  for  the  future. 

And  what  of  the  French  Gallery,  into  which 
! we  step  from  the  last  ? It  would  be  difficult  to 
I imagine  a more  decisive  change  of  style,  a more 
; complete  revolution  not  only  as  to  methods  of 
1 execution,  but  as  to  the  whole  intellectual  view 
: of  the  art  of  painting,  its  objects  and  its  limits, 
! than  is  forced  upon  our  notice  in  leaving  the 
I Italian  pictures  to  look  at  the  large  collection 
i which  represents  modern  France;  not,  most  oi 
i them,  very  recent  pictures, — for,  unhappily, 


France  has  had  to  depend  a good  deal  on  the 
works  of  some  past  years,  and  on  the  liberality 
of  their  present  owners  in  lending  them,  for  the 
fine  show  she  is  able  to  make  on  this  occasion. 
Perhaps  what  we  should  note  as  special  charac- 
teristics of  French  art,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  other  nations  represented,  are  the  strong 
individuality  of  manner  of  style,  and  even  of 
subject,  characterising  a large  proportion  of  the 
leading  artists,  and  (still  more)  the  evidence  of 
special  study  aud  handling  with  a view  to 
special  ends  in  painting.  Here  again  these 
qualities,  the  natioual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  art, 
are  nowhere  so  sti'ongly  shown  as  in  landscape. 
The  whole  French  treatment  of  this  branch  of 
the  art  suggests  questions  as  to  what  are  its 
real  ends  and  truest  principles.  A casual  English 
observer,  accustomed  chiefly  to  the  grand  scenic 
effects  of  Vicat  Cole,  of  Graham,  and  others, 
might  walk  away  w’ith  the  impression  that 
France  had  done  little  in  landscape  art  that 
was  worth  notice  iu  comparison  with  the 
larger  and  more  effective  representations  of 
natural  scenery  which  he  is  used  to  see  ou  the 
walls  of  our  own  Royal  Academy.  But  do  not 
let  us  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  oome  to  siroh  a 
conclusion.  The  question  is  an  open  one,  at 
least,  whether  it  be  really  the  highest  object  of 
landscapo-paintiDg  to  imitate  on  canvas  the 
effects  of  nature,  in  the  closest  manner  possible, 
either  in  detail  or  on  a grand  scale  ; or  whether 
it  be  not  in  truth  a higher  and  more  intellectual 
use  of  the  art  to  employ  it  as  the  medium  of 
representing  certain  phases  of  feeling,  using 
natural  forms  merely  as  the  material,  the  in- 
strument on  which  we  play;  and  if  the  latter, 
have  not  the  leading  French  landscape-painters 
snoceeded  ? What  is  it  that  is  given  us  in 
the  numerous  works  of  Corot,  Dupre,  aud 
Daubigny,  so  largely  and  beautifully  repre- 
sented iu  Room  XX.  at  the  Exhibition  ? There 
is  scarcely  any  minute  detail  of  nature  re- 
cognisable; we  can  scarcely  name  Dupre’s 
trees;  we  perhaps  doubt  whether  landscapes 
like  those  of  Corot  exist  iu  nature;  and  yet 
are  they  nob  beautiful  ? are  they  not  replete 
with  subtle  and  harmonious  poetic  feeliug,  which 
appeals,  in  some  way  we  can  hardly  analyse,  to 
the  inner  eye  of  the  mind,  more  than  perhaps 
the  most  laboured  and  successful  reproduction  on 
canvas  of  special  aspects  or  details  of  natural 
scenery  ? This,  at  least,  is  our  impression.  Wo 
mention  in  particular,  of  Corot’s,  “ Border  of  the 
Forest”  (1,169),  “ Evening, near  Rome ” (1,172), 
and,  above  all, the  “Orpheus”  (1,174),  with  the 
single  figure  in  the  centre  in  a rapture  of  in- 
spiration; and  of  Dupio’s,  1,214;  a beautiful 
“ Sunset”  (1,220),  and  a “ Landscape”  (1,224), 
reminding  us  very  much  in  composition  and 
tone  of  Nasmyth,  though  totally  different  in 
touch  and  execution.  In  1,355  the  same  hand 
creates  poetry  for  us  out  of  nothing,  almost ; 
“Cows  in  a Meadow”  is  the  title;  and  “A 
River  ” (1,360)  is  perfect  as  a composition. 
Notice  also  Diaz  de  la  Pena,  the  “ Woodman’s 
Wife”  (1,209),  and  sundry  solemn  wooded 
scenes,  under  evening  skies,  by  Daubigny,  to 
be  come  upon  here  and  there  in  the  gallery  (one  of 
the  best,  a wooded  lake  under  a twilight  western 
sky,  has  got  by  mistake  into  either  the 
Prussian  or  the  Italian  gallery,  we  forget  which). 
Inapictore  labelled  “ Medaille  ” (1,330)  Breton, 
gives  ns  his  view  of  “ Snow  ” ; it  is  just  a field 
and  one  or  two  hay-ricks  covered  with  snow,  but 
with  s'riking  individuality  of  tons  and  treatment, 
and  a total  absence  of  “ paintiness,”  if  we  may 
coin  the  word.  Another  snow  picture  by 
Michel  (1,458;  also  marked  “Medaille”)  is  a more 
elaborate  and  remarkably  tiubhful  representa- 
tion, bat  interests  ns  less  than  the  former.  We 
have  dwelt  a little  on  the  French  landscapes, 
feeling  that  their  merit,  au5  the  nature  of  it, 
is  not  fairly  appreciated,  nor  likely  to  be  quite 
understood  by  those  who  are  wedded  entirely 
to  the  realism  of  the  English  school.  However 
limited  the  French  range  may  be  thought  to  be, 
either  in  this  or  in  other  branches  of  painting, 
it  is  at  all  events  evident  that  their  artists 
know  what  they  mean  to  do,  and  how  they 
mean  to  do  it;  that  they  have  fixed  principles, 
and  a definite  perception  as  to  the  theory  of 
their  art.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  walls 
of  English  exhibitions,  with  more  variety  of 
style,  no  doubt,  afford  much  evidence  of  this 
certainty  of  purpose  and  intellectual  comprehen- 
sion of  bis  subject  by  the  artist.  As  to  sea- 
pieces,  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
show  well  at  all.  They  have  no  feeling  for  the 
sea;  and  the  best  of  Gudin’s  are  tame  and 
spiritless,  in  comparison  with  the  productions  of 
several  painters  amongst  ourselves.  French 
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figure-subjects,  of  various  kinds,  are  nob  quite  so 
well  represented  as  landscape.  There  is  one  of 
Carand's  beat,  the  students  of  8t.  Cyr  acting 
Racine’s  “ Atbalie,”  iu  the  presence  of  the 
author.  Delaroche,  Delacroix,  and  others  are 
represented  by  some  well-known  works : Cabaael 
only  by  one, — “ Solitude”  (1,160),— a standing 
half-length  figure,  in  faco  and  costume  com- 
panion to  the  beautifol  sitting  figure  bearing  (if 
we  remember  rightly)  the  title  of  “ Melancholy.” 
Scheffer  is  represented  by  one  picture, — nob  one 
of  his  best,  for  the  figure  is  far  too  thin  and  me- 
ditative-looking for  the  “ Marguerite  ” of  Goethe, 
if  that  be  the  intention.  The  class  of  subjects 
in  which  several  of  the  best  French  painters 
excel  so  highly,  viz.,  small  single  figures,  expres- 
sive or  some  peculiar  turn  of  feeling,  grave  or 
gay,  and  generally  in  the  midst  of  a highly- 
fiaisbed  interior,  is  not  very  well  rfjpresented  at 
the  E.xhlbition.  One  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
Goupil’s  there  is,  lent  by  our  present  Premier, 
“ Resignation”  (1,329)  ; but  this  phase  of  French 
art,  which  presses  all  the  externals  of  the  highest 
luxury  and  civilisation  into  the  painter’s  service, 
merely  as  accessories  to  the  expression  of  human 
feeling,  and  which  is,  to  our  thinking,  something 
far  higher  and  more  refined  than  the  pathos  of 
cottage  life  with  which  Faed  and  others  have 
dosed  ns  almost  ad  nauseam,  must  be  studied 
this  year  at  the  gallery  in  Pail-mall.  There  are 
eome  pleasant  bibs  of  genre  and  " still  life,”  but 
scarcely  among  the  best  efforts  of  the  French 
in  these  branches;  in  the  latter,  Bouvin  gives, 
for  those  who  like  it,  the  picturesque  of  a pickle- 
jar  (1,324).  Two  pictures  wo  will  allude  to, 
large  aud  important  works,  as  specimens  of 
what  French  art  might  advisably  be  without. 
R(=‘goanlt’s  “Exocution  in  a Moor’s  Palace  ” is  one 
(1,469),  a pioturo  representing,  on  tbo  largett 
scale,  the  decapitation  of  a man,  whose  head 
; and  headless  body  lie  on  the  stairs  on  which  ho 
has  suddenly  met  his  doom,  the  blood  running 
down  in  a pool,  and  puiuted  evidently  with 
great  gusto  and  exactitude.  The  taste  for  what 
is  nakedly  horrible  evinced  in  this  and  former 
French  works,  is  a very  repulsive  ) rait  iu  the  art 
of  the  nation ; and  not  much  more  desirable  is 
that  evidenced  in  Leoadre’s  “Nude  Figure:  a 
Study  ” (1,453).  A nude  study  is  all  very  well, 
and  one  may  learn  a great  deal  from  it  (witness 
Mulready’s  capital  “ Life  School”  studies),  bub 
it  is  nob  necessary  that  such  a figure  should 
assume  an  attitude  aud  expression  which  can 
only  be  rightly  desiguated  as  lascivious.  This 
combined  tasl  e for  the  horrible,  aud  for  the  mere 
sensuous  represeutatiou  (to  use  the  mildest 
term)  of  female  charm'’,  shows  a real  retrogres- 
sion from  the  highest  idea  of  civilisation,  for 
which  we  fear  the  Second  Empire,  among  other 
sins  against  society,  must  answer.  Let  ua  hope 
that  when  France  has  recovered  from  her  pre- 
sent difficulties,  a healthier  rule  and  a less  self- 
indulgeutaud  more  vigorous  habit  of  social  life 
will  give  wider  and  higher  scope  to  her  art,  and 
turn  from  all  ignoble  expressious  that  remark- 
able genius  and  talent  which  she  has  at  her 
command. 

We  shall  return  to  the  English  pictures  as 
well  as  other  departments  of  the  International 
Exhibition. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 


The  interest  of  the  present  exhibition  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  in  which  foreign  artists  of  high  fame 
have  competed  on  equal  terms  with  our  owu  for 
the  applause  of  the  English  public. 

Jean  Leon  Gcr6mo,  who  now  dates  from  17, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  has  sent  two  pic- 
tures to  the  present  exhibition.  The  first  of 
these  (14-1),  “ Cl<Sopatre  apportde  A C<^sar  dans 
un  Tapis,”  is  already  well  known  to  many  of  us, 
either  by  former  exhibition  or  by  an  engraving. 
The  Tmperator  is  seated  at  a table,  in  the  hall  of 
an  Egyptian  palace  or  temple,  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics.  At  a second  table,  before  him, 
ait  his  four  secretaries,  for  all  of  whom  the  great 
Julius  found  work  by  dictation  at  the  same  time 
that  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  which  holds 
the  stilus,  and  rests  on  a roll  of  papyrus.  A 
powerful  black  slave  has  just  set  down  his  pre- 
cious burden  in  the  apartme-nt;  and,  as  he 
unrolls  and  draws  back  the  thick  web,  the 


Egyptian  queen,  dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  to 
represent  the  goddess  Isis,  flashes  on  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Ctesar,  on  whom,  she 
steady,  half-reproachful  look.  The  gaze  of  the 
Imperator  is  arrested  by  the  brillian  * 

His  left  hand  is  even  more  expressive  oF  h 8 
surprise  than  is  his  face.  Each  sooretar;  is 
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Bodaced  at  the  same  moment  to  glance  from  hia 
tablets.  The  figore  of  the  qoeen  is  wonderfally 
modelled, — hex  face,  none  can  doubt,  irresistible. 
The  conqueror  of  the  world  is  her  prey.  The 
story  is  at  once  told  and  explained. 

Sc-ill  more  masterly  in  its  treatment  is  the  new 
contribution  of  the  foreign  honorary  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  No.  1,150,  called  “ A 
Vendre.”  We  are  introduced  to  a dark,  ill- 
lighted  apartment  in  which  a beautiful  Circassian 
woman,  clothed  only  in  her  dark  hair,  which  she 
has  tossed  carelessly  back,  and  one  enamelled 
anklet,  leans  despairing  against  the  wall.  At 
her  feet  cronches  a black  Nubian,  wrapped  in  a 
white  cotton  robe,  exposing  the  dusty  and  travel- 
soiled  soles  of  her  feet;  beside  whom  nestles  a 
monkey,  more  like  the  negress  than  she  is  to  her 
white  sister  in  captivity.  Through  an  aperture 
is  dimly  seen  the  stolid  profile  of  the  slave  dealer, 
and  some  rich  weapons  and  ornaments  hung  at 
the  window.  It  must  have  been  of  express  pur- 
pose  that  suoh  a master  of  colonr  as  M.  Gcrdme 
snbdued  the  light  in  the  apartment  so  much  as 
to  give  a dusky  hue  to  the  beautiful  figure  of  the 
Asiatic.  The  pure  white  that  often  accompanies 
such  coal  - black  hair  might  have  been  too 
brilliant  a contrast  to  the  negress.  Still,  we 
could  wish  it  had  been  tried.  The  drawing  is 
magnificent,— the  hips  rather  too  low  for  the 
sculptor’s  ideal,  but  the  flesh  solid  and  life-like. 
A blue  macaw  and  a red  flower  light  up  the 
scene.  The  moralja  not  far  to  seek.  As  a 
gallery  picture  “A  Vendre”  commends  the 
highest  admiration. 

Next  to  this  painting  in  importance,  and  rising 
far  above  it  in  dignity  of  subject,  is  the  “ Moses  ” 
of  Mr.  Millais  (191),  a powerful  and  remark- 
able picture,  which  may  almost  mark  an  era  in 
English  art.  Not  that  we  can  praise  the  grubby 
clouds  and  the  impossible  fiery  scrabble  of  the 
battle  going  on  to  the  left.  Nor  can  we  alto- 
gether admit  the  propriety  of  the  brown 
Capnebin’s  frock,  without  sleeves,  in  which 
Moses  is  attired.  But  the  group  is  very  grand. 
The  prophet,  with  eyes  fired,  mouth  open,  and 
outstretched  hands,  is  an  evident  energumene. 
The  idea  of  supernatural  possession  is  perfectly 
rendered.  In  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the 
conventional  attribute  of  the  horn-like  rays, 
which  Michelangelo  has  turnod  into  the  horns  of 
a satyr,  is  admirably  hinted  at.  Aaron  is  a 
noble  figure,  with  far  more  of  the  traditional 
beauty  of  his  line  than  hia  brother.  Dressed  in 
bine,  and  with  a coloured  drapery  over  hia  head, 
he  snatains  the  right  arm,  while  Hor,  in  a more 
warrior-like  dress  of  red,  with  the  gourd  sluug 
by  the  side,  presses  the  left,  and  looks  with 
hungry  eyes  at  the  battle  in  which  he  fain 
would  join.  With  a little  additional  care 
bestowed  on  the  background,  the  picture  will 
live  as  a lasting  triumph  of  English  art.  Mr. 
Millais  has  again  approached  the  night  side  of 
nature  in  “ The  Somnambulist”  (313),  a stately 
girl  in  her  night-dress  wandering  on  the  edge  of 
a precipice.  The  dnsky  gloom  is  an  excuse  for 
the  somewhat  rough  treatment  of  her  attire. 
She  holds  a candlestick  in  her  hands,  but  lets  it 
hang  down,  which  is  rather  a painter’s  indication 
than  a physician’s  observation,  ” The  eyes  are 
open,  but  the  sense  is  shut.”  Viewed  from  the 
proper  distance  this  fine  picture  lingers  long  on 
the  imagination. 

No.  11,  “ Chill  October,”  is,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Millais’s  first  landscape,  pure  and  simple.  It 
shows  a wonderfully  poetic  reading  of  nature, 
and  a faithful  and  powerful,  though  unequal, 
rendering  of  her  charms.  The  feathery  reeds  in 
the  foreground  might  almost  be  heard  to  rustle. 
The  glancing  willows  are  hardly  less  true.  The 
water,  close  by,  is  real.  But  that  in  the 
distance  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  The 
want  perhaps  in  this  fine  landscape,  the  weak- 
ness of  many  of  our  painters, — not  of  landscape 
alone, — is  neglect  of  scale.  We  cannot  better 
illustrate  this  than  by  reference  to  two  pictures, 
of  small  size,  and  not  placed  in  positions  at  all 
equal  to  their  deserts  (433  and  440),  by  Mr. 
Albert  Breietadt.  In  that  peculiar  excellence 
which  we  call  truth  of  scale, — the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  the  distance, — he  is,  we  think, 
quite  unrivalled.  Hence  the  wonderful  efl'ect  of 
range  which  he  can  command  in  a few  inches  of 
canvas.  The  tall  firs  in  the  foreground,  the 
crested  mountain  scarps  fading  away  one  after 
another  in  magio  aerial  perspective,  the  colonr 
of  earth'and  sky,— all  are  admirable.  But  the 
chief  charm  lies  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
greater  or  less  detail  is  rendered  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  the  eye  catches  the 
features  of  nature.  This  treatment  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  such  pictures  as  ‘‘Rosy 


Cheeks  ” (70),  in  which  there  is  no  atmosphere 
at  all,  every  detail  coming  out  like  the  photo- 
graph of  a volcano  in  the  moon  ;,or  with  “ Black- 
berry Gatherers”  (66),  which  is  all  atmosphere, 
the  figures  being  dim  and  misty.  In  addition  to 
these  two  schools  or  styles  we  find  a third,  which 
resembles  fresco-painting  laid  on  too  thin  and 
wet,  so  that  the  colour  ran ; a fourth  which  is 
like  painting  on  majolica ; a fifth  which  is  like 
mosaic;  and  a sixth  which  is  like  a tapestry 
carpet.  The  fact  that  each  of  these  imperfoot 
methods  has  more  than  one  adherent  is  a very 
strong  argoment  as  to  the  necessity  for  some 
more  stringent  law  than  those  of  the  individnal 
fancy  being  applied  to  our  native  schools  of 
painting. 

“ The  Morning  and  Evening  of  Life,”  by 
A.  A.  E.  Hebert,  is  a fine  picture,  admirable  in 
its  drawing,  and  touching  in  its  moral.  A girl, 
full  of  exuberant  youth,  stands  boldly  up,  while 
au  aged  grandmother  sits  by;  yet  yon  see  that 
the  two  figures  are  but  two  stages  of  the  same 
individual  life.  The  effect  in  this,  as  in  other 
Continental  paintings,  is  that  of  work  which  has 
been  examined  by  some  independent  master, 
before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sent  from  the  studio. 
With  English  pictures,  as  a rule,  the  amount  of 
finish  seems  matter  of  chance. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  another  of  the  great 
foreign  exhibitors,  who  is  not,  however,  an 
Associate,  is  so  raced  in  hia  own  peculiar  walk 
of  art  by  at  least  one  of  our  English  painters, 

. as  to  warn  him  to  look  to  his  laurels.  M.  Alma 
Tadema  sends  two  pictures  to  Burlington  House 
this  year.  Of  one  of  them  we  have  only  to 
object  to  the  title  (1,101).  “The  Grand  Cham- 
berlain to  hia  Majesty  King  Sesostris  the  Great,” 
is  a wonderful  life-like  portrait  of  a powerful 
Nubian,  dressed  in  Egyptian  attire  and  orna- 
ment. Which  of  the  very  diflerent  claimants  of 
the  name  Sesostris  is  indicated  by  the  artist  is 
not  clear.  Bat  the  Echiopic  dynasty  in  Egypt 
was  later  than  either  of  those  monarchs  to  whom 
the  name  has  been  attributed,  and  the  Egyptian, 
not  the  Negroid,  type,  would  be  naturally  ex- 
pected in  one  of  their  state  officers.  The  Moslem 
meaning  of  the  word  chamberlain  was  unknown 
in  the  days  of  the  grand  old  Egyptian  monarchy. 
Apart  from  this  critioiam  (provoked  by  the 
pedantry  of  the  title),  we  call  attention  to  the 
power  and  breadth  with  which  the  artist  has 
rendered  a very  remarkable  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, if  humanity  be  the  right  word. 

“A  Roman  Emperor,  A.D.  41”  (210),  is  a 
more  ambitious  subject,  treated  on  a smaller 
scalo.  Deficient  as  it  is  in  the  leading  roles  of 
composition,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  broken 
up,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  the  advance  of  the 
eager  and  motley  group  is  arrested  by  an  in- 
visible, if  not  unintelligible,  line,  leaving  a 
vacant  space  in  the  centre,  it  is  a painting  of 
extraordinary  power,  of  high  finish,  and  of  out- 
spoken felicity  in  the  mode  in  which  it  tells  its 
story ; the  very  penetyalia  of  the  Imperial 
palace,  containing  the  marble  term  of  Augustas, 
and  the  altar  of  giallo  antico,  on  which  incense 
should  be  burned  in  honour  of  the  lares  of  the 
family,  is  invaded  by  a motley  group  of  legion- 
aries, inoluding  two  half-clad  women,  who  are, 
however,  arrested  by  some  inexplicable  awe  in  a 
row  to  the  left  of  the  scene.  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  has  proved  no  protection  to 
those  whose  corpses  are  tumbled  on  the  floor, 
and  the  marks  of  whose  blood-stained  fingers 
show  on  the  white  sides  of  the  term.  In  a sort  of 
recess  to  the  right  a helmed  soldier  draws  aside 
a curtain,  and  recognises  the  Imperial  heir  of 
whom  the  party  are  in  quest  by  his  purple 
cothumif  which  he  is  stooping  to  examine.  The 
abject  terror  of  Clandius  is  half  ludiorous  and 
wholly  repulsive.  The  picture  loses  from  it  in 
dignity,  thoogh  not  in  effectiveness.  The 
Daoian  who  grasps  the  quaint  silver  eagle,  the 
Teuton  who  is  by  his  side,  the  heterogeneous 
features  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  the  grand 
old  Roman  type  is  songht  in  vain,  the  eager 
curiosity  of  the  women,  the  action  of  the  shield- 
bearing  soldier,  who  is  proclaiming  the  dis- 
covered Emperor,  the  gleam  of  the  marble,  and 
the  well-imagined  ornaments  of  the  walls, — all 
these  go  far  to  make  up  a picture.  Certainly, 
in  spite  of  some  faults,  it  is  an  impressive  aud 
memorable  one. 

With  these  two  works  should  be  examined 
the  pair  exhibited  by  Mr.  Poynter,  A.  (H5), — 
“ The  Snppliant  to  Yenus,”  and  (238),  the 
girl  “ Feeding  the  sacred  Ibis  in  the  Halls  of 
Karnac.”  Mr.  Poynter  worthily  contests  the 
dominion  of  Egypt  with  his  Dutch  confrere. 
Simple  as  is  the  incident  of  the  latter  scene,  it 
rivets  the  attention  by  its  admirable  troth  to 


nature,  under  the  weird  aspect  of  the  most 
ancient  civilisation,  and  the  solemn  light  of  a 
southern  atmosphere.  The  birds  are  a zoological 
study.  The  incised  marble  of  the  oolnmned  hall 
is  solid  and  glossy;  the  girl  is  African  life,  and 
African  life  seen  under  that  veil  of  poetry  which 
youth  flings  over  all  the  aspects  of  nature. 
Rather  as  a proof  of  what  the  painter  can  do 
than  as  a subjeob  picture,  this  bit  of  old  Egyptian 
worship  is  very  precious.  The  same  conscien- 
tious labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  temple 
scene,  with  the  exception  of  the  hue  of  the  sea, 
which  is  of  too  dirty  a green  for  the  Ionian  gulf, 
all  here  is  tmthfully  conceived,  and  rendered 
with  the  tonch  of  a master.  We  think  that 
some  of  the  brightest  promise  for  the  future  of 
art  in  this  country  waits  on  the  easel  of  Mr. 
Poynter. 

We  confess  to  much  disappointment  in  the 
study  of  the  three  contributions  by  Mr.  Leighton, 
E.A.  Lamenting,  as  all  did,  his  enforced 
absence  from  the  Exhibition  of  1870,  and  re- 
membering the  rare  beauty  of  the  “Helios  and 
Rhodes,”  we  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Leighton’s  pencil 
redipped  in  its  richest  hues,  to  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  sickly  olives  and  the  un- 
meaning sentimentalities  of  feature,  which  we 
hoped  he  had  oast  behind  him  for  ever.  Alas  ! ha 
is  somewhat retraoinghiseteps.  Itisextraordinary 
to  see  a painter  with  each  a power  of  producing 
beauty  waste  himself  in  the  production  of 
what — though  powerful  enough — is  nob  beautiful. 
The  “ CleobaluB  instructing  his  Daughter  Cleoba- 
line”  (the  framer  of  the  catalogue,  if  he  adopts, 
like  the  new  master  of  Piaistratns,  or  Peisistratos 
Caxton,  the  Oulos,  should  write  “Kleo”)  has 
perhaps  the  least  of  the  defects  of  which  we 
complain.  Still,  though  a fine  and  carefully 
painted,It  misses  of  being  altogether  a pleasing, 
pioture,  and  the  father  would  certainly  have  paid 
more  attention  to  his  toilet  in  the  presence  of  so 
young  and  fair  a girl ; neither  is  the  figure  all 
that  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  most  ambitious 
picture  (215),  “ Hercules  wrestling  with  Death 
for  the  Body  of  Alcestia,”  Mr.  Leighton  has  not 
taken  Euripides  for  his  guide.  Had  he  faithfully 
followed  the  wise  and  well-tried  laws  of  the 
Greek  drama,  the  power,  vigour,  and  imagination 
which  he  has  displayed  in  a picture  which  is  as 
admirable  in  its  execution  as  it  is  imperfect  in  its 
conception,  would  have  produced  a really  noble 
work.  As  it  is,  we  have  a crowd  of  people  of 
whom  Euripides  knew  nothing.  The  girl  who 
kneels  behind  the  bier  is  a lovely  creature. 
The  man  in  red  behind  the  tree  has  a face  of 
wonderful  expression  and  power.  The  terror 
of  the  group  is  admirably  rendered.  But  what 
business  have  all  these  witnesses  of  the  awful 
shadowy  awe  of  the  Hero,  and  tho  silent  Genius 
of  the  tomb  ? Who  is  the  old  man  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  who  is  the  girl  who 
is  almost  mimicking  the  main  straggle?  The 
fine,  strong  young  man,  with  no  clothes,  is  not 
the  Greek  Hercules,  any  more  than  the  sight- 
less corpse  whom  he  grasps  by  the  wrists  (not, 
as  Euripides  tells  us,  by  the  small  of  the 
back)  is  Thanatos.  The  picture  is  a heedless  i 
misconception,  wrought  out  with  marvellous : 
power. 

In  567,  “ Greek  Girls  picking  up  Pebbles  on 
' the  Sea-shore,”  there  is  not  only  an  utter  dia-  • 
regard  of  any  idea  of  linear  composition,  or  any  , 
effort  after  harmony  and  balance  of  colour,  buti 
an  impossible  arrangement  of  wheel-shaped' 
drapery,  borrowed  from  the  quaint  forms  of: 
Perugino's  angels.  The  four  beautiful  girls  no  i 
more  form  one  pioture  than  do  the  sketches  so  i 
often  multipled  by  Raffaelle  on  the  same  piece: 
of  paper.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  c 
because  there  are  more  than  indications,  in  thei 
great  beauty  of  form,  expression,  and  colonr; 
which  wait  upon  Mr.  Leighton’s  pencil  when  he: 
commands  their  appearance,  that  be  could,  if  hei 
would,  give  us  pictures  worthy  to  be  placed  by: 
the  side  of,  if  not  before,  those  of  any  living; 
artist.  Why  does  he  not  ? How  many  a bad) 
pioture  would  be  replaced  by  a good  one  if  the. 
artist  would  only  subject  the  first  sketch  to  a , 
thorough  critioal  investigation  ! 

With  these  revivals  of  the  old  life  of  olasaio.i 
Greece  and  Italy,  ranks  the  one  picture  by  Mr.. 
Leslie,  A.  (103),  “ Nauaicaa  and  her  Maids,"  a i 
most  agreeable  and  pleasing  painting.  It  seems  to 
possess  every  requisite  for  a good  picture,  except) 
the  pressure  of  atmosphere,  a very  general  fail- i 
ing  in  many  English  pictures,  which  we  regret', 
to  observe  in  this,  and  a more  fitting  title.  The) 
colours,  with  the  exception  of  the  clouds,  are. 
harmonious,  and  well  chosen;  the  lovely  bride,: 
in  delicate  white  attire,  with  the  odorous  stars  of 
the  myrtle  gleaming  in  her  hair,  is  a perfect; 
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Ijtudy.  Mr.  Leslie’s  one  picture  may  almost  be 
balled  the  lion’s  cab  of  the  Academy,  ranking  it 
jxmoDg  those  works  of  which  the  object  is  rather 
'oo  please  than  to  stir  or  to  elevate  the  mind. 

! Seven  hundred  and  fifey-oight  oil-paintings, 
|L98  water-colour  drawings,  75  crayon  drawings, 
Engravings,  and  etchings,  3G  miniatures  and 
pnamels,  and  260  pieces  of  sculpture  (not  to 
mention  the  111  architectural  designs  which  we 

tiave  already  noticed)  form  a total  of  imposing 
nterest,  and  we  may  yet  return  to  it.  We 
pave  no  desire  to  seem  captious,  but  we  renew 
j^iur  protest  against  the  charge  of  a shilling  being 
made  for  the  catalogue,  and  add  a new  com- 
blaint  at  the  extravagant  charge  of  ninepence 
^or  a cup  of  coffee  and  a roll.  The  Eoyal 
kcademy  should  not  be  conducted  on  the  prin- 
iiiple  of  the  truck-shop. 


jlENIUS  OR  INSPIRATION,  PERFECTED 
BY  RULES  OF  ART,  PRECEPTS, 


AND  INDUSTRY.* 


“I  am  persuaded  that  by  imitation  only,  yariety,  and 
vtn  originality  of  invention,  is  produced.  I will  go 
irther;  even  genius,  at  least  what  generally  is  so  called, 
i.tho  child  of  imitation.”  8xe  Joshua  Rbikolds. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  art  injuno- 
ions  bequeathed  to  us  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
nil  fully  understand  the  force  of  the  above 
.eclaration,  and  comprehend  the  wide  difference 
etween  basing  or  engrafting  oar  thonghts  upon 
he  treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and 
;r03B  plagiarism. 

In  early  days,  when  ancient  buildings,  prints, 
Irawings,  and  books  were  inaccessible,  an  artist 
fho  displayed  nnusual  intelligence  was  con- 
idered  to  be  a genius  by  birth,  and  to  have 
eoeived  his  inspiration  from  Heaven.  Sir  W. 
'ample  argued  that  " gooins  can  never  be  pro- 
noed  by  any  art  or  study,  by  pains  or  by 
sdustry,  which  cannot  be  taught  by  precepts  or 
xamples  ; and  therefore  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  the 
nre  gifc,of  Heaven  or  of  nature,  and  to  be  a fire 
indled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of  the  very 
ret  conception.”  In  another  part  of  his  work 

}e  speaks  of  " learning  or  genius,”  and  contra- 
icts  himself  by  pleading  that  ” thongh  inven- 
ion  be  the  mother  of  poetry,  yet  this  child  is, 
•ke  all  others,  born  naked,  and  must  be 
irouriahed  with  care,  clothed  with  exactness  and 
nlegance,  educated  with  industry,  instructed 
i?ith  art,  improved  by  application,  corrected 
/ith  severity,  and  accomplished  with  labour  and 
irith  time,  before  it  arrives  at  any  great  perfec- 
I ion  or  growth.” 

j.  Much  has  been  said  on  this  subject ; but  it  is 
70W  well  understood  that  genius  or  inspiration  is 
j^epeudent  upon  rules,  precepts  of  art,  and  in- 
’ lustry,  for  perfect  development ; and,  further, 

5 hat  a natural  genius  cannot  exist  upon  itself ; it 
iiust  be  nourished,  prepared,  and  cared  for, 
qually  as  a cornfield,  otherwise  the  mind,  how- 
. iver  gifted  or  inspired,  will  remain  as  barren  as 
lature’s  mountains,  and  produce  no  crops, 
digestion  is  as  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
)ody  as  thought  is  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
nind.  If  there  be  no  sustenance  to  digest,  the 
pody  fades ; in  like  manner  the  mind,  if  not 
eontinually  replenished  with  knowledge,  can 
liever  expand.  Men  with  lazy  and  vagabond 
pclinatioos  have  often  been  mistaken  for 
^^eniuses. 

7 Architects  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon 
1 Dspiration,  which,  without  education,  avails  but 
. ittle.  The  president  of  a provincial  archi- 
tteotnral  society  speaks  of  “ a rough  sketch 
slashed  off  iu  a few  seconds  to  rear  the  stately 
inalace  and  the  superb  cathedral.”  Imagine  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  ! Then  he  quits  mother 
ibarth  and  takes  a flight  heavenward.  “Yes,” 
lays  he,  “ ever  since  architecture  existed,  this 
jod-like  faculty  has  been  at  work  to  bring  forth 
objects  of  love,  and  veneration  to  couple  with 
■’.he  eternal  hills  and  everlasting  rooks,  and  the 
E'iender  ministries  of  the  woods  and  waves,  to 
! nfluence,  exalt,  and  purify  the  heart  of  man,  to 
Himeliorate,  and  soften,  and  release  him  from  the 
iiard  grip  of  commerce,  and  to  subjugate  the 
I jigantio  selfishness  of  thousands  to  higher  aims 
■ md  loftier  aspirations.” 

I The  situation  of  the  cathedral  at  Basle  is 
Mnajestic,  but  the  arcbitectnre  is  extremely 
•olumsy.  All  inspiration  in  this  case  is  derived 
rom  nature  j no  credit  is  due  to  the  architect, 

' ; Natural  scenery,  mountains,  valleys,  trees, 

' jascades,  clouds,  &o.,  are  magic  accessories  to  a 
I ijathedral,  or  ohurch  ; but  time,  as  well  as  brains, 
s required  to  create  beauty.  The  building 
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must  be  duly  proportioned,  its  architecture 
harmoniously  adjusted,  and  its  sculptures  and 
decorations  carefully  set,  like  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  in  articles  of  virtu.  Nature  and 
art,  when  thus  combined,  are  truly  sublime. 

Genius  or  inspiration,  although  a natural  gift, 
is  dependent  upon  rules  of  art,  precepts,  and  in- 
dustry for  perfect  development,  I drew  atten- 
tion to  this  in  I860,*  and  observed  that, 
“ although  a man  of  genius  may  design  and 
create  wonderful  productions,  yet  they  may  be 
all  in  bad  taste.  To  appreciate  and  to  uuder- 
stand  the  best  works  of  tho  age  of  Pericles,  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  requires  education.  Thns  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  obtaining  and  pos- 
sessing examples  of  correct  art  for  educational 
purposes  are  self-evident.  Works  of  genius, 
unless  in  good  taste,  are  better  avoided,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
examination  of  beautiful  objects  is  concerned. 
Deformities  in  nature  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  : 
in  the  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  styles,  dis- 
tortions form  the  rule.  It  is  of  importance  to 
distinguish  good  art  from  art  per  se : it  is  an 
art  to  sculpture  monstrosities.  They  may  be 
spiritly  executed,  and  with  much  talent  5 but  to 
admire  or  to  encourage  such  productions,  would 
exhibit  a morbid  taste,  to  the  injury  of  good  or 
perfect  art,  and  consequently  dangerous  to  art- 
progress.” 

Genius  has  been  for  ages  too  mnoh  extolled, 
and  need  as  a weapon  against  rules.  At  the 
present  period  the  subject  is  seldom  alluded  to, 
and  even  maxims  and  rules  are  ignored.  Genius 
may  be  compared  to  a graceful  plant,  and  nnless 
carefully  sustained  and  guided,  is  certain  to  run 
wild.  In  former  times  it  received  occasional 
attention,  and  although  difficult  to  describe,  was 
understood.  Iu  a “ New  Critical  Review  of 
London  and  Westminster,”  1736,  the  author  says 
“ but  though  genius  cannot  be  learned,  it  may 
be  improved  ; and  though  the  gift  of  designing 
is  born  with  a man,  it  may  be  methodised  by 
study  and  observation.”  And  that  “ without 
taste,  even  genius  itself  wanders  blindfold,  and 
spends  itself  in  vain.  Genius  is,  indeed,  the 
first  quality  of  the  soul.” 

The  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling,  observes 
Blair,  in  some  one  particular  is  what  we  receive 
from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it 
may  be  greatly  improved,  but  by  them  alone  it 
cannot  be  acquired.  As  genius  is  a higher 
faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to  the 
usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  iu  the 
sphere  of  its  operations. 

Michelangelo,  Inigo  Jones,  Vanbrugh,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  have  been  citedf  as  “archi- 
tects by  inspiration,”  men  who  did  not  receive 
regular  education  as  architects,  and  yet  con- 
trived to  execute  some  very  extraordinary 
works.  “ The  whole  secret  of  the  matter,”  says 
the  writer,  “ seems  to  lie  in  a very  small  com- 
pass, viz.,  that  if  a man  possesses  strong  powers 
of  a high  order,  to  which  he  adds  great  industry 
and  an  untiring  perseverance,  he  will  unques- 
tionably accomplish  more  in  ten  years  than  the 
man  of  mediocrity  will  if  he  were  to  labour 
incessantly  until  doomsday.” 

In  “ Observations  on  the  West  Front  of  Wells 
Cathedra),’'J  an  architect  remarks  that  “al- 
thongh  ordinary  artists  may  fairly  be  trammelled 
by  such  canons  as  are  well  set  forth  by  Pugin 
and  others,  there  have  been  and  ever  will  be  men 
of  such  oi  iginality  of  thought  that  their  produc- 
tions cannot  be  controlled  by  every-day  rule. 
Their  works  are  stamped  with  genius,  and  no 
better  evidence  of  this  assertion  can  be  met 
with  than  will  be  found  by  those  who  care  to 
study  both  the  composition  and  details  of  the 
west  front  of  this  cathedral.”  If  the  writer 
alludes  to  the  architectural  design  of  the  front, 
it  would  have  deserved  more  praise  had  its 
author  been  guided  by  every-day  rule,  as  the 
composition  contains  many  puerile  errors ; if  it 
be  the  sculptures  that  are  "stamped  with 
genius,”  their  conception  is  good,  but  their  exe- 
cution remarkably  bad,  out  of  proportion,  and 
many  of  them  oarioatures.  Had  the  simple 
“ every-day  rule  ” been  applied  they  would 
have  been  much  more  sightly ; but,  as  Punch 
says,  “ simplicity  is  fast  disappearing  from 
our  language.  Be  fine,  be  grand,  or  you  are 
LOthiog.” 

All  fine-art  productions  and  imaginative  works, 
let  them  emanate  from  either  the  poet,  architect, 
painter,  sculptor,  or  novelist,  should  be  based 
upon  probable — nay,  possible — truthfulness,  to 
be  of  servioe  in  elevating  the  human  mind.  A 
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grand  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  rising 
generation,  to  study  the  past,  to  cull  beauties 
and  to  reject  defects,  and  to  give  to  their  works 
a greater  exactness  and  conformity  with  truth. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  Italian 
painters  have  scandalised  Scriptnre,  beautiful  as 
their  works  may  be  as  regards  form  and  colour  ; 
the  moBC  celebrated  architects  have  committed 
serious  errors  in  their  works  5 and  tho  poets  and 
novelists  have  outstripped  reason  and  truthful- 
ness. Milton  has  no  authority  in  Scripture  for 
the  greater  part  of  “Paradise  Lost,”  and  Byron 
has  essayed  most  unwarrantable  thoughts  in  his 
“ Caio.”  The  Scripture  details  the  events  alluded 
to  with  beautiful  plainness  and  simplicity,  with- 
out one  superfluous  expression.  Contrast  with 
this  the  painters,  poets,  and  novelists’  imagina- 
tive narrations.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  arrayed 
like  a queen,  with  royal  robes,  and  a crown  on 
her  bead;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  infant 
Jesus  lying  in  a manger  by  her  side.  It  has  been 
correotly  asked,  what  analogy  is  there  between 
a manger  and  a crown  p In  another  painting 
Poussin  has  portrayed  our  Saviour  standing 
up  to  the  knees  in  theYiver  Jordan;  whereas 
the  Baptism  of  Christ  was  actually  per- 
formed by  dipping  or  immersion.  Again,  in 
the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  the  diaoiples  are 
represented  sitting  instead  of  standing,  in  direct 
opposition  both  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
and  in  the  picture  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
the  soldiers  set  as  a guard  appear  all  in  a pro- 
found sleep  about  the  sepulohre,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  matter  of  fact.  Again,  the 
ignorance  of  celebrated  painters  of  perspective 
is  extraordinary ; no  modern  painters  would  be 
guilty  of  such  absurdities.  In  Eaffaelle’a  car- 
toon representing  tho  miraonlous  draught  of 
fishes,  the  men  in  the  boats  appear  of  full  size, 
the  features  of  their  faces  strongly  marked  ; and 
the  boats  are  represented  so  small,  and  the  men 
so  large,  that  anyone  of  them  appears  sufficient  to 
sink  either  of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight. 
And  the  fowls  on  the  shore  are  likewiso  drawn  so 
large  as  to  seem  very  near  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, who  could  not  possibly  in  that  case,  dis- 
tinguish the  features  of  the  men  in  the  distant 
boats  ; or,  supposing  the  observer  to  be  in 
either  of  the  boats,  he  could  not  see  the  eyes  or 
beaks  of  the  fowls  on  the  shore.  And  in  bis 
historical  picture  of  our  Saviour’s  Transfigura- 
tion on  the  Mount,  the  mother  of  the  boy  on  her 
knees  is  more  than  half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is 
high. 

There  are  numerous  other  paintings  by  emi- 
nent masters  falsifying  holy  writ,  and  exhibiting 
an  absence  of  optical  knowledge,  thus  affording 
a fine  opportanity  for  modern  painters  to  exer- 
cise their  genius,  guided  by  Scriptural  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  in  presenting  to  the  public 
truthful  representatioQS  of  the  Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  merit  of  imagi- 
native works,  if  they  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
reason,  baaed  upon  nature  or  trathfalness,  they 
will  gain  no  immortality.  Of  what  value  would 
Scott’s  novels  have  been,  had  they  not  been 
enriched  by  his  indefatigable  antiquarian  re- 
searches ? The  like  of  Victor  Hugo,  iu  his 
" Notre  Dame  ; ” and  Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  his 
“ Tower  of  London.” 

It  is  a great  question  whether  the  education 
of  young  children  is  promoted  by  irrational 
stories,  such  as  “ Jack  the  Giant-killer,”  and 
poetical  fictions  relating  to  the  phccaix,  fairies, 
satyrs,  sirens,  &c.  Surely  natural  history 
abounds  with  the  most  interesting  and  instruo- 
tive  anecdotes  of  the  animal  creation,  founded 
upon  truth  itself,  without  the  aid  of  ideal  or 
imaginative  and  unreasonable  stories.  When 
fiction  is  resorted  to,  the  youngest  child  will 
invariably  ask,  “Is  it  true?”  Some  even  of 
Shakspeare’a  plays  would  not  be  endured  if  they 
were  modern  performances. 

There  is  something  very  offensive  to  a culti- 
vated mind  iu  observing  Nature’s  work  arti- 
ficially trammelled.  What  is  more  painful  tbau 
to  witness  birds  in  cages,  fiowera  arranged  in 
artificial  forms ; flowers  stuck  in  pots  oa  shelves 
in  greenhouses, like  regiments  of  soldiers;  books 
with  artificially  gilt  and  lettered  backs,  with, 
perhaps,  blank  insides,  fixed  as  furniture  in 
cases,  or  even  handsomely-bound  books  locked 
in  bookcases,  not  to  bo  read  ? Books,  like  flowers, 
should  be  left  about,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where,— to  be  culled  in  odd  momenta,  as  the 
bees  use  the  flowers  ; and  useful  and  instructive 
extracts  should  be  made.  Even  of  these,  no 
many  can  be  obtained  without  much  labour. 

As  the  public  generally  believe  that  which 
they  see  in  print  to  bo  rolinble  information,  the 
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pre?s  bolds  a responsible  position  as  pnblio  edn- 
eatnr,  and  onght  to  restrain  tbe  enunciation  of 
erroBeons  assertions.  An  editor’s  trust  is  a 
sacred  one  j he  deals  with  mind,  not  with  matter, 
and  when  he  admits  statements  the  reverse  of 
acknowledged  facts,  he  adulterates  his  work, 
and  poisons  the  public  miud.  Plato  says,  thaf. 
“there  is  much  greater  danger  in  the  put  chase 
d learning  than  in  that  of  food.”  False  opinions 
are  so  readily  believed,  that  it  requires  a lifetime 
to  re<establi8h  truths. 

The  most  important  office  of  literature  is  to 
express  in  a concise  (retaining  clearness),  and 
simple,  and  truthful  manner,  the  subject-matter 
to  be  described  or  discussed.  In  perusing  the 
literature  of  this  and  other  countries,  during  its 
various  periods,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the 
vast  amount  of  imagina  ive  discourses  presented 
to  the  reader.  The  ignorant  light  in  which 
many  learned  men  reflect  religious  subjects  is 


science  in  which  he  excelled  ; and  Pope  boasted 


that  he  was  “ indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer 
alive  ” for  his  fame. 


A boy,  of  the  humblest  position,  rising  by 
dint  of  mere  industry  and  integrity,  to  wealth 
and  dignity,  is  proverbial  among  citizens.  Bu 
how  much  more  encouraging  for  a yemth  to 
learn,  hc-wever  mean  his  origin,  that  by  studying 
tbe  rules  of  art,  combined  with  perseverance,  he 
may  become  a Newton,  a Flaxman,  or  a Claude 
There  is  no  soil  in  which  genins  and  virtue 
cannot  grow  up. 

Contrast  the  above  facts  with  the  recent 
teaching  of  the  Slade  Professor  of  Oxford;  “ the 
real  secret,”  says  he,  “ of  the  success  of  tbe 
Greek  and  Florentine  artists  is,  that  they  were 
gentlemen,  in  the  best  sense.  In  England  we 
have  a theory  that  the  clown  should  produce 
art,  and  the  gentleman  look  at  it.  The  rule  of 
all  really  good  art  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 


trnly  remarkable;  for  instance,  Dr.  Thomas  The  tiue  artist  must  be  a cultivated  gentleman. 
Burnet  ingeni-ouBly  set  forth  the  “ sacred  theory  * In  1756,  on  architect  in  a preface  “to  my 
of  the  earth,”  in  direct  opposition  to  ihe  plainest  | worthy  friends,  the  masters  and  journeymen  of 
facta  of  geology  and  natural  philosophy.  I the  several  professions  belonging  to  the  noble 

All  real  knowledge  oau  be  concentrated  into  » art  of  sound  building,”  urges  that  “ if  oor 
comparatively  small  compass;  the  more  clearly  : Euglish  nobility  and  gentry  had  encouraged 
the  student  examines  the  writings  of  former  yon  in  the  study  of  ai’chitecture,  with  but  one 
times,  since  the  first  existence  of  liceratnre,  tbe  . tenth  part  of  that  spirit  which  the  major  part  of 
more  he  will  find  an  extraordinary  repetition,  or  ^ them  have  tliowu  for  the  enoonrngement  of  vice, 


rather  remodelling,  of  old  ideas,  each  author 
preferring  to  re-word  facts  rather  than  quotn 
aiithorities : consequently  no  credit  can  be 
awarded  to  an  idea  for  origina'ity,  without  pre- 
viously reading  the  literature  of  all  countiies 
from  the  earliest  periods.  ~~ 

Genius  consists  of  a gifted  desire  or  aptitude 
for  gaining  knowledge  and  imparting  it  in  an 
nnahaokled  manner.  The  pursuit  must  be  con- 
genial with  the  disposition.  Genius  must  have 
talent,  says  Coleridgo,  as  its  complement  and 
implement,  just  as,  in  like  manner,  imagination 
must  have  fancy.  In  short,  the  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  can  only  aot  through 


Waller  died  repeating  some  lines  of  Virgil.  And 
many  other  instances  are  on  record,  all  of  which 
bend  to  prove  that  when  the  fire  of  genius  is 
once  ignited  by  nature,  aided  and  strengthened 
by  real  perseverance  and  kind  patrons,  is  never 
extinguished  until  life  itself  has  ebbed  away. 

As  a rnle,  men  of  genius  come  like  meteors, . 
and  BO  depart.  The  blood  of  beings  of  that  order 
can  seldom  be  traced  far  down  even  to  the 
female  line.  Hen  of  genius  rarely  leave  more 
than  a very  brief  line  of  progeny  bebiod  them, 
— men  of  imaginative  genius,  almost  never, 
Chaucer's  only  son  died  childless;  Shakspeato's 
line  expired  in  his  daughter’s  only  daughter. 
None  of  the  other  dramatists  of  that  nge  left  any 
progeny;  nor  Raleigh,  nor  Bacon,  nor  CowIey„ 
nor  Butler.  The  grand-daughter  of  Milton  was 
the  last  of  his  blood.  Nowbon,  Locke,  Pope, 
Swifo,  Arbuthnot,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Gray,. 
Walpole,  and  Cavendish,  never  married.  Neither 
Bolingbroke,  nor  Addison,  nor  Warburton,  nor 
Johnson,  nor  Burke,  transmitted  their  blood. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  when  a human  race 
has  produced  its  “bright  consummate  Sower,” 
in  this  kind,  it  seems  commonly  to  be  near  its 
end. 

Finally,  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  genins  is 
a natural  gift,  perfected  by  hard  work,  in  a right 
direction;  for  “human  life  is  but  a loan,  to  be 


ignorance,  and  luxury,  you  would  have  been  the  j repaid  with  use.”  Alexander  said  that  he  was 


best  proficients  in  the  world.” 

It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  w’ith  many, 
that  the  reward  usually  conferred  upon  genius 
is  an  empty  purse.  Upon  reflection  this  is  a 
natural  consequence,  as  the  mind  seeking  to 
accomplish  its  elevated  object  or  pursuit,  which 
it  raises  by  its  onward  coarse,  is  heedless  of 
pecuniary  returns.  Hence  poverty  : — 


'•  Hanger  a master  is  of  arts, 

Wbo  brightens  much  the  mental  parts.” 


Vangelaa  sold  his  body  to  the  surgeons  to 
support  life;  Tasso  was  often  distressed  for  a 
- . . .Bbilling;  Bciethins  died  in  a gaol;  Plautins 

sponding  energy  of  the  lower.  Victor  Hugo  \ turned  a mill ; Terence  was  a slave  ; Cervantes 
snya  that  genius  is  virtue.  Now,  as  virtue  can  died  of  hunger ; Spencer  died  in  want;  Milton 
exist  without  genius,  the  definition  is  not  satis- 1 gold  “ Paradise  Lost  ” for  fifteen  pounds,  and 
factory ; bob  when  he  says  that  popular  events  died  in  obsenrity  ; and  Goldsmith  was  as  poor  . 

call  forth  genins,  he  is  nearer  the  truth;  as  | as  a rat.  Poverty,  in  yonth,  is  an  incentive  to  , 

Homer,  in  the  Heroic  ages  of  Greece;  Virgil  ' the  production  of  genius,  inducing  hard  work,  j af"®  essentially  necessary  in  all  spheres  ol 

nnder  the  triumvirate;  Ossian  on  the  ruins  of  and  consequently  development  of  ability.  j operation,  mutually  subservient  and  united  witl: 

his  country ; Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  in  the  j Lorenzo  do  Medici  created  his  own  greatness,  ' talents  dependent  on  rules,  and  combining  th( 
midst  of  the  convulaions  of  Italy.  I notwithstanding  the  genealogist’s  ingenuity  to  ' of  enthusiasm  with  tbe  correctness  of  nature 

The  Welsh  poetical  triads  concisely  note  the  | fabricate  an  imposing  pedigree.  His  ancestors  society  becomes  more  educated,  genius  bo- 

fonndatioDs  of  genius  as  the  gift  of  God,  humau  only  emerged  from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ' comes  leas  frequmt.  By  the  progress  of  taste 


more  obliged  to  Aristotle,  who  had  instructed 
him,  than  to  Philip,  who  had  given  him  life  and 
empire  ; and  Horace,  Jnvenal,  Boileau,  and  the 
greatest  writers  in  every  age,  have  strenuously 
opposed  the  vanity  of  a man’s  valuing  himself 
upon  his  ancestors,  and  have  proved  that  true 
nobility  consists  in  virtue,  not  in  birth.  Even 
kings  esteemed  genius  before  nobility.  Francis  L, 
king  of  France,  receiving  the  dying  Leonardo  dn 
Vinci  in  his  arms,  rebuked  tbe  court  for  express- 
ing astonishment,  by  exclaiming,  “ I can  make  a 
great  many  such  lords  as  you  every  day,  bat 
only  God  can  make  anch  a man  as  I now  lose.*' 
And,  again,  in  modern  times  Penn  observed,  “ Tc 
be  descended  of  wealth  and  titles  fills  no  man’s 
head  with  brains,  or  heart  with  truth  : thosf 
qualities  come  from  a higher  cause.”  Genint 


exertion,  and  the  events  of  life, 

Gwilt  recognises  genius  as  the  power  or 
faculty  of  inventing.  This  with  architects  must 
be  considered  a rara  avis  in  ferris,  as  the  most 
celebrated  modern  architects  have  simply  com- 
posed with  the  architeclure  of  early  times. 

If  genius  be  a gift,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
one  of  birth  ; id  est,  it  is  evidently  not  hereditary, 
but  an  individual  or  personal  gift ; and  this  must 
ever  be  a great  enoonragement  to  men  of  bumble 
origin,  proving,  at  the  same  time,  that  study  in 
a right  direction  may  lead  them  to  eminence. 
Tbe  following  well-known  facts  will  prove  this 
assertion.  Demosthenes  and  Sophocles  were 
the  sons  of  blacksmiths ; Hesiod,  Butler,  Beattie, 
Logan,  Burns,  and  La  Place,  of  small  farmers; 
Homer,  a beggar  ; Horace,  son  of  a tax-gatherer ; 
Juvenal,  of  a freedman  ; Virgil,  of  a potter; 
Albert  Durer,  of  a goldsmith  ; Inigo  Jones,  of  a 
olothworker  ; W^sey,  Drayton,  Akenside,  Defoe, 
H.  Kirke  White,  sons  of  butchers;  Luther  and 
Claude,  of  humble  origin ; Calvin,  son  of  a 
cooper;  Sbakspeare,  of  a glover;  Cowlty,  of  a 
grocer  ; Kepler,  of  a tavern-keeper  ; Ben  Jonson, 
bricklayer;  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  of  a sngar-baker  ; 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Falconer,  sous  of 
barbers ; Dr.  Thomss,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Barrow,  and  Pope,  of  linendrnpers ; Dr.  Moun- 
tain, Bishop  of  Durham,  eon  of  a beggar;  Rem- 
brandt, of  a miller;  Banyan,  of  a tinker;  Crom- 
well and  Talfourd,  sons  of  brewers;  Ray,  son  of 
a blacksmith  ; Halley,  of  a soap-boiler ; Crsbbe, 
of  a salt-master  ; Bentley,  of  a yeoman  ; Bloom- 
field, of  a tailor  ; Rousseau,  of  n watchmaker  ; 
Matthew  Prior,  Horrison,  and  Richardson,  sons 
of  joiners;  Cooke,  son  of  a farm-servant; 
Franklin,  of  a tallow-chandler;  Allan  Cunning, 
ham,  of  a gardener;  Dr.  Black,  of  a wine- 
merohant;  Kant,  of  a saddler;  Priestley,  of  a 
woollen  roannfactDrer ; Porson,  of  a parish  clerk  ; 
Flaxman,  of  a seller  of  plaster  casts ; Whitehead 
(poet  laureate),  of  a baker;  and  Sonthey  (poet 
laureate),  of  a shopkeeper.  D’AUmbert  owed 
none  of  his  eminence  to  birth  or  fortune  : his 
foster-mother  was  a gli.zier’s  wife.  Lagrange 
used  to  say  that  had  bo  possessed  fortune  he 
should  never  have  turned  his  attention  to  the 


people  of  Florence.  Cowley  says  that  we  may  a'*  exertions  of  genins  and  endeavours  to 
talk  whdt  wo  please  of  lilies  and  lions  rampant,  ®*C®1  ®''‘®  repressed.  We  have  gained  in  correct- 
and  spread  eagles  in  fields  of  or  or  ardent;  buD  usss  uud  elegance  what  we  have  lost  in  force 
if  heraldry  were  gnided  by  right  reason,  a ploagh  , sublimity, 
in  a field  arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  , ...  - , . ..r::: 


ancient  arms. 

Cicero  observes  that  there  is  no  vice  more 
detestable  than  avarice,  more  especially  in  great 
men  ; and  he  cites  examples  of  tbe  contempt  of 
money  among  the  aooient  Romans.  An  essayist, 
in  1681,  considered  that  of  all  the  pa'-sions 
avarice  was  “ the  most  sordid,  the  most  clogged 
and  covered  with  dirt  and  with  dross,  so  that  it 
cannot  raise  its  wings  beyond  the  smell  of  the 
earth.” 

Genius  is  sometimes  rewarded,  although 
rarely.  Allan  Cimniogham  was  desired  to  de- 
scribe  the  iuflaence  which  men  of  genius  have 
in  this  land.  His  answer  was,  “ They  have 
none.”  Genius,  however, — 


COAL  SUPPLY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 
There  are  instances  of  competition  in  whiot 
the  competitors  infliot  rninous  loss  upon  eacl 


“ Hath  the  immortal  faculty 
Of  briitgiop  jjrist  to  other  peoole's  mills, 
While  for  itself  no  olBce  it  fulfils, 

And  cannot  choose  but  starve  amazingly." 


It  is  well  known  that  the  man  of  genius  soars 


other  without  conferring  any  benefit  worth  con 
sideration  upon  any  one  else.  There  are  othei 
instances  in  which  firms  or  companies  having 
the  command  of  a trade  or  a traffic  are  able  tc 
levy  enormons  contributions  upon  tbe  publio 
The  carriage  of  coal  to  London  belongs  to  thi 
last  category,  as  appears  from  the  evidenot 
given  before  the  committee  on  the  Coal  Owners 
London  Associated  Railway  Bill,  which  ha 
occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  Hedworth  William 
eon,  the  obairraan,  and  his  collengnes,  in  a privet 
Bill  Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  fo 
above  a fortnight. 

It  may  be  convenient,  before  referring  to  thi 
evidence,  to  state  briefiy  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
It  is  the  project  of  an  independent  company 


above  the  consideration  of  shillings  and  pence,  ! promoted  by  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  coat 


though  their  presence  may  be  necessary  for  pro- 
curing to-morrow’s  dincer;  while  the  economist 
will  not  enjoy  his  meal  to-day  without  considering 
whether  he  can  dine  to-morrow. 

The  same  enthusiastic  desire  to  excel,  ever 
attendant  on  rising  men  during  their  early  life, 
generally  continnes  until  tbe  last  moment  of 
their  existence,  exhibiting  “the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.”  Plato  died  while  actively 
engaged  in  teaching;  Petrarch  was  found  dead 
in  his  library,  leaning  on  a book;  Bede  died  in 
the  neb  of  dictating ; Nelson  told  ColHngwood 
to  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor;  Napoleon's  last 

words  were  “Head Army;”  General  Lee 

(American  army)  uttered,  “Stand  by  me,  my 
brave  grenadiers  ; ” Leibnitz  died  reciting  some 
verses  of  his  own  “ Pharsalia ; ” Halley  con- 
tiuued  his  labonra  till  within  a short  time  of  his 
death  ; Clarendon’s  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers 
when  he  was  seized  wiih  the  palsy;  Boyle 
pointed  to  a proof  ready  for  tbe  printer ; and 


fields  of  Sonth  Yorkshire,  which  are  300  squar 
miles  in  extent.  The  coal-owners  have  not  thi 
freedom  of  acce.-s  upon  equal  terms  to  the  Londo: 
coal  market  that  they  think  they  are  entitled  ti 
and  this  Bill  is  designe.!  to  rid  them  of  thi 
disadvantage.  The  Bill  is  for  the  incorporatio- 
of  a company  for  making  railways  for  the  cot' 
veyanoe  of  coal  and  goods, — one  short  branct 
from  the  Lea  Union  Canal,  near  the  Homerbo 
lock  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  L'jk 
Leyton  ; the  other  to  make  a new  line  from  th 
St.  Ives  and  Cambridge  branch  of  tbe  Greir 
Eastern,  at  Long  Stanton,  near  Cambridge,  to  I 
junction  with  the  Market  Rasen  Branch  of  th 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  at  i 
point — Greetwell — not  far  from  the  city  r 
Lincoln.  The  portion  last  referred  to,  abon 
75  miles  in  length,  is  a new  line  to  be  mad  : 
single,  over  a level  country,  to  have  no  station' 
with  their  expensive  accompauimenta,  bat  t 
have  at  convenient  dislancea  and  looalitiii 
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sidings  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  as  passing 
places  for  trains  travelling  in  different  direc- 
tions. Sacb  a line  will  be  made,  if  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  for  less  money  than  almost  any 
line  hitherto  laid  down  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  scheme  is  promoted,  as  has  been  said,  in- 
dependently, by  the  South  Yorkshire  coal-owners. 
Divers  arrangemsnts  and  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  of  late  years  by  the  great  railway 
companies  as  to  “ rates  ” and  “ differential 
rates ; ” but  in  these  arrangements  the  South 
Yorkshire  ooal-owners  have  felt  that  they  were 
“ left  out  in  the  cold.”  The  companies  have 
done  what  suited  them  best,  and  a differential  rate 
of  Is.  4tl.  per  ton  has  been  imposed  against  the 
South  Yorkshire  coal-owners,  and  they  have  the 
idea  that  this  is  neither  in  accordance  with  their 
interests  nor  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
London ; they  have  accordingly  taken  counsel 
together  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  their 
collieries  and  the  London  coal-oonsumers,  and 
the  London  Docks,  into  direct  communication, 
and  the  projected  railway  is  the  resolt. 

Hera  it  should  be  said  that  the  portions  of 
the  Great  Eastern,  and  of  the  Manoheeter, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  lines  over  which  the 
proposed  coal  traffic  is  to  be  carried,  are  much 
less  crowded  than  any  of  the  other  great  coal- 
oarrying  lines,  which  have  sixty  trains  each  way 
per  day,  whereas  the  lines  we  are  referring  to 
have  only  half  that  number.  Upon  the  proposed 
new  line,  of  some  75  miles  in  length,  unbroken, 
the  coal,  goods,  and  agricultural  traffic  will  be 
undisturbed  by  the  exigencies  of  passenger 
traffic.  The  Great  Eastern  and  the  Sheffield 
companies  heartily  support  the  scheme,  but  they 
give  little  more  than  a species  of  ” moral  sup- 
port.” Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee,  stated  that  the  Great  Eastern 
had  no  capital  to  advance,  but  that  they  had 
agreed,  upon  the  beat  advice,  to  assist  the  new 
company  to  the  extent,  as  a maximum, of  5,0001., 
as  part  of  the  preliminary  expenses.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Sheffield  line  are  similar. 

If  the  promoters  of  this  hopeful  Hue  fail,  it 
will  not  bo  because  they  have  not  deserved 
success.  They  have  put  their  case  on  in  an  in- 
disputably capital  style.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  way  of  maps,  documents,  wit- 
nesses, counsel,  and  all  the  adjuncts  necessary 
to  establish  a case.  For  nearly  a fortnight  they 
have  continued  to  pile  up  argument  and  evidence, 
constantly  called  in  question  by  the  host  of 
opponents  they  had  to  confront.  Here,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  mention  that  the  small  but  powerful 
phalanx  in  snpport  of  the  bill,  have  been  Mr. 
ftodwell,  Q.C.,  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  and  Mr. 
Bidder.  Retained  by  opponents  wore  Messrs. 
Merewether,  Q C.,  Venables,  Q.O.,  Cripps,  Q.C. 
Ohancloa  Leigb,  Vaughan  Richards,  Horace 
Lloyd,  and  a host  of  Parliamentary  agents. 

Much  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee has  related  to  agreements  between  the 
ooal-carryiog  companies  as  to  rates.  It  wonld 
aoarcely  be  to  the  edilioabion  of  the  reader  to 
follow  the  litigants  into  these  particulars.  The 
public  has  an  interest,  no  doubt,  very  direct,  in 
such  matters,  but  no  voice. 

The  direct  interest  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  have  in  the  passing  of  this  coal- 
ownero'  railway  is  sufficient  to  justify  a popular 
demonstration  in  its  favour.  The  railway  com- 
panies, like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
may  sometimes  put  ou  the  screw,  but  they  have 
been,  without  perhaps  intending  it,  great  public 
benefactors.  In  1850  the  coal  traffic  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  produced  4,944Z.  j in 
1868  it  had  risen  to  838,4051.  The  competition 
in  carrying  coal  to  Loudon  commenced  about 
1850.  Its  effect  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal 
about  83.  per  ton,  a saving  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Londau  of  2,400,0001.  The  promoters  of  the  new 
company  state  that  if  they  obtain  their  Bill  they 
will  be  able  to  deliver  coal  at  a shilling  a ton 
cheaper  than  they  can  do  now.  This  reduction 
will  bo  equal  to  a saving  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  of  300,0001.  per  annum. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  South  Yorkshire  coal- 
owners  and  the  two  companies  that  support  them 
are  dissutiafied  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
We  subjoin  some  interesting  statements  from  the 
evidence.  In  1868  there  were  sent  to  London  : — 


Erom 

Milea, 

Tons. 

Durbam  

ales,  GlouceBtersbire,  4o.  , 

...  203 

332,860 

"Warwickshire.  &e 

..  160  ... 

172,930 

Laneisbite  and  Cheshire  .... 

..  230 

Midlaad  and  Yorkshire 

* In  1,S6S  there  wore  400,000  tons  from  Sou'h  Yorkshire 
deliYered  >u  London. 


Another  statement  given  iu  evidence  is  inter- 
esting, and  curious  in  at  least  two  of  the  items. 
It  relates  to  the  quantities  of  coal  brought  by 
rail  to  London  in  1870  : — 

By  the  Tons.  Cwt. 

Great  Northern  078,049  0 

London  and  North-WeBtern...  833,281  6 

Midland . 923,600  0 

Great  Eastern 607,311  9 

Great  Western 470,853  13 

South  Western 27,660  7 

South  Eastern  and  others 15,341  17 

Total 3,759,089  12 

In  1870  the  quantities  of  coal  brought  to 
Londou  were : — 

Tons.  Cwt. 

By  sea 2,993,710  0 

By  rail...,  3,768,089  13 

By  canal.  17,217  8 

6,760,007  0 

The  receipts  of  coal  in  London  show  an  in- 
crease year  by  year  of  175,000  tons.  Of  the 
gross  amount  brought  to  London,  from  700,000 
to  a million  tons  leave  it  again  for  distribution 
in  the  southern  counties  or  for  shipment. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  quantity  was  only  88,000 
tons.  London  promises,  as  it  is  already  a gi-eat 
corn  and  money  market,  to  become  a great  coal 
market. 

A competent  judge  and  witness  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  iu  the  course  of  five  years  the 
imports  of  coal  to  L mdon  will  reach  ten  millions 
of  tons.  Whether  this  speculation  is  correct  or 
not,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Sir  Hedworth 
Williamson’s  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  do  well  to  declare  the  preamble  proved 
of  the  ” Coal  Owners’  London  Associated  Rail- 
way.” 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WATERFORD. 

After  four  years’  labour,  vessels  drawing 
13  ft.  water  at  all  tides  may  now  safely  ride 
into  the  harbour  of  Waterford.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  expended  the  sum  of  23,01)01.  in 
deepening  the  channel.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Cook, 
of  London,  was  present  on  the  day  that  the  con- 
tractor gave  over  the  work  to  the  Harbour 
Commissioners,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a 
public  demonstration,  at  which  the  mayor  and 
other  corporate  officials  attended.  Another 
desirable  work,  that  of  clearing  away  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  also  spoken  of,  and 
is  likely  to  bo  soon  commenced.  The  cost  would 
probably  exceed  over  50,6001.  If  this  were 
accomplished,  the  city  of  Waterford  would  be 
more  often  resorted  to  as  a port  of  call  for 
American  liners. 

Another  crying  wont  we  would  point  out,  the 
erection  of  a new  stone  or  iron  bridge  over  the 
River  Suir  iu  the  city.  The  present  old  timber 
structure,  the  work  of  an  American  architect  in 
1794,  has  outlived  its  time,  and  is  neither  safe 
nor  handsome,  and  it  ought  at  once  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  more  suitable.  Visitors  and 
tourists  vid  Milford  Haven  to  Waterford  and  the 
South  of  Ireland  cannot  but  marvel  at  this  one 
old  platform  bridge,  resting  upon  trestles,  with 
its  antique  machinery  and  central  draw-lifts  for 
allowing  vessels  to  pass  up  the  river. 

Now  that  improvements  are  about  being  com- 
menced along  the  very  fine  quay,  and  increased 
railway  service  is  about  being  added,  it  behoves 
the  corporation  of  Waterford  to  show  a little 
more  public  spirit  by  furnishing  a proper  bridge 
communicatiou  over  the  Suir,  between  the  city 
and  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 


CONSECRATION  OF  THE  DANISH 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  HULL. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Nicolai,  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Danish  and  other 
Scandinavian  residents  in  Hull,  and  of  the  many 
foreign  seamen  who  enter  this  port  every  year, 
has  now  been  oousecrated  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Rothe,  of  Copenhagen,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  represent  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Martens,  the  Primate  of  Denmark.  The 
ceremony  was  an  interesting  one,  and  derived 
additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  church  of  the  kind  which  has  been  duly 
conseci’ated  inEngland,aud  where  Scandinavians 
are  enabled  to  meet  together  for  public  worship, 
according  to  the  rites  of  their  own  church.  We 
cave  an  account  of  it  in  our  voluoie  for  last  year 
(p.  641). 

Tne  structure,  which  is  iu  the  Gothic  style,  of 
somewhat  Continental  type,  consists  of  a nave 
with  aspidal  chancel,  and  a reading-room  with 


dwelling  for  the  person  in  charge,  on  a parallel 
with  the  west  side  of  the  oburoh.  Tho  buildinw 
is  of  red  brick  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings, 
and  the  entrance  is  through  a porch  underneath 
a tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a belfry  and 
spirelet.  The  nave,  which  is  42  ft.  long  by  28  ft. 
in  width,  is  seated  with  open  stalls  of  stained 
deal,  and  affords  accommodation  for  300  persons. 
The  floor  of  the  nave  is  paved  with  Minton  & 
Co.’s  tiles,  while  the  church  is  heated  by  Per- 
kins & Sons’  apparatus.  The  roof  is  of  open 
woodwork,  supported  by  Framed  principals  and 
curved  ribs,  the  spandrels  of  which  are  pierced 
with  trefoil  and  other  openings,  with  the  ends 
resting  on  plain  stone  corbels.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  six  bays,  and  is  lighted  by  doable 
lancet  windows  filled  with  Hartley’s  patent 
quarry  glass ; the  windows  are  faced  on  the 
inside  with  red  bricks.  At  tho  end  of  the  nave 
is  a gallery  for  the  organ  and  choir,  it  being  sup- 
ported by  ornamented  pillars.  The  ohanc  •!  is 
15  ft.  by  13  ft.  It  is  lighted  by  three  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  enbjects  represf-nted 
being  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  arms, 
on  shields ; the  subsidiary  parts  being  filled  in 
with  diaper  workaud  bordering.  These  windows, 
weundei'atand,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Gibbs, 
of  London,  Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a little 
trefoil  window,  with  the  sacred  monogram  in 
stained  glass.  Tho  roof  ia  of  slate  with  an  orna- 
mental cresting  on  the  ridge ; and  the  spirelet 
is  also  slated.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Botterill,  of  Hull,  architect,  and  the  contract 
for  building  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lison  & 
Wilkinson. 


THE  DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE  AND 
THE  LIFPEY. 

Last  week,  during  the  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee in  tho  House  of  Commons  upon  this 
Bill,  evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the 
opposers  of  the  measure,  and  reasons  also  for 
that  opposition.  The  opponents  did  not  deny  a 
main  drainage  was  desirable,  but  tliey  considered 
that  the  corporation  wore  exceeding  the  scope  of 
their  original  scheme,  and  that  the  city  would, 
in  consequence,  be  taxed  beyond  the  power  of 
its  endurance.  With  tho  unreclaimed  wastes 
of  sand  known  as  tho  North  Bull,  existing  in 
sight  of  the  harbonr,  no  body  of  wise  men 
would  be  guilty  of  pouring  the  sewage  of  the 
city,  unused  and  unutilised,  into  the  Bay  of 
Dublin.  Every  man  of  common  sense,  aud  of 
the  least  practical  knowledge,  who  knows  aught 
of  the  Irish  capital,  aud  who  ia  not  personally 
interested,  is  opposed  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
persistent  and  deliberate  attempt  to  run  counter 
to  public  opinion  by  flinging  what  constitutes  the 
public  wealth  into  the  sea.  We  trust  the  cor- 
piration  of  Dublin  will  think  twice  before  com- 
mittiug  itself  to  that  part  of  the  scheme  which 
relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  and  retrace 
its  steps  in  time. 


NEW  FEVER  HuSPITAL.  BRADFORD. 

The  series  of  buildings  which  will  be  devuted 
to  the  purposes  of  a fever  hospital  for  the  town, 
and  which  have  been  in  course  of  oonatrnction 
for  some  time  past,  are  now  in  an  advanced  con- 
dition. The  mason’s  work  has  been  completed, 
and  plasterers  and  joiners  are  now  busily  engaged 
finishing  the  interior. 

The  hospital  stands  on  an  elevated  site  at 
Pennyoaks,  in  Leeds-road.  It  ia  erected  on  the 
pavilion  system.  Entering  at  the  north  side,  the 
front  of  the  “Administrative  Department”  ia 
reached.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  buildings. 
It  consists  of  three  stories,  each  eleven  windows 
in  breadth.  The  ground-floor  consists  of  the 
hall,  waiting-room,  two  rooms  for  the  surgeon, 
the  board-room,  two  store-rooms,  matron’s  room, 
and  the  kitchen.  The  first  floor  comprises  two 
surgeons’  bedrooms,  matron’s  room,  two  store- 
rooms, bath-room,  4c.  Toe  second-floor  consists 
of  servants’  bedrooms.  A glass-covered  corridor 
leads  from  the  ‘‘  administration”  building  down 
to  the  typhoid  fever  wards  behind.  These  are 
six  iu  number,  three  of  them  for  the  treatment 
of  convalescents.  They  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  stand  several  yards  apart.  The  cor- 
ridor leading  from  the  “ administration  ” opens 
out  in  the  centre  of  another  glass  o-rrido^ 
which  is  245  ft.  in  length  by  10  ft.  in  width,  and 
the  latter  communicates  with  the  wards,  w 1 
are  about  equi-distant  along  the  - 

The  fever- wards  are  62  fc.  by  27  fu.  and 
will  accommodate  ten  beds  eac  , an 
lighted  with  eight  deep  windows.  “ 
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are  plain,  and  a brigtt  white,  and  the  roof 
pointed.  The  floors  are  of  polished  oak,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  towards  either  end 
there  is  a grate  of  a pecnliar  construction  ; for, 
while  the  fire  is  visible,  the  smoke  is  conveyed 
ontside  by  a flue  ranning  nnder  the  floor.  A 
oircnlar  portion  of  each  window  rests  on  a binge, 
and  forms  a ventilator.  Saob  ventilator  is  at- 
tached to  a rod  running  along  the  apartment 
towards  the  roof,  and  all  the  ventilators  can  be 
opened  or  closed  simultaneonsly  by  the  touch  of 
a handle  communicating  with  the  rod,  besides  an 
abundant  number  of  regulating  ventilators  fixed 
in  every  ward.  A convalescent-ward  adjoins 
each  fever-ward,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corridor  j and  they  are  reached  by  a short  flight 
of  steps.  They  are  22  ft.  by  27  ft.;  and  each 
will  accommodate  five  patients.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper;  and  the  con. 
tractors  are  : — mason-work,  Mr.  Holdeworth  ; 
joiner-work,  Mr.  William  Crabtree ; plumber- 
work,  Mr.  John  Schofield  ; plaster-work,  Mr.  B. 
Dixon  5 painting-work,  Mr.  Pollan. 


KING’S  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Sib, — The  writer  of  the  “ Sketch  of  Early 
London”  is  slightly  mistaken  respecting  the 
name  of  King's  Cross.  When  the  great  dnat- 
heap  was  removed,  and  bnilding  commenced  on 
the  spot,  there  was  a speculation  for  a public 
garden  of  entertainment.  As  a means  of  im- 
proving the  property,  the  bigber-sounding  name 
of  “ King’s  ” Cross  was  adopted.  The  company 
was  not  sncoeseful,  but  tbe  theatre  still  remains 
that  was  part  of  the  project.  It  was  after  this, 
by  a subscription,  I believe,  that  the  “ statue  ” 
of  George  IV.  (not  William)  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Geary,  a local  architect. 

In  a popular  ditty  of  the  time,  “ The  Literary 
Dustman,”  we  have — 

" King  Georgy’s  statty  at  King's  Cross, 

Was  buiit  by  my  design,  sir.” 

W.  Britton. 


THE  “DEVIL  TAVERN,”  BY  TEMPLE 
BAR. 

My  attention  has  jnst  been  called  to  the  in- 
teresting note  about  “DuVal’s  House,”  which 
appears  in  your  number  for  May  6tb,  and  at  the 
samo  time  I read  your  correspondent’s  remarks 
about  tbe  “ Devil  Tavern,”  by  Temple  Bar,  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  having,  as  you  are 
aware,  given  some  little  attention  to  the  history 
of  that  “ time  honoured  ” hostel  in  my  recently 
published  “Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,”  a work 
which  has  already  been  honoured  with  a favour- 
able notice,  at  some  length,  in  your  journal. 

The  materials  at  command  for  a history  of 
the  “ Devil  Tavern  ” had  to  be  very  seriously 
condensed  at  the  time  I issoed  my  small  volume, 
but  I hope  when  another  edition  of  the  " Memo- 
rials ” appears,  I shall  be  in  a position  to  prove 
that  the  old  haunt  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the 
poets  and  wits  of  a former  age,  has  been,  in 
reality,  very  slightly  noticed  by  London  topo- 
graphers. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  reproduce  a 
note  or  two  from  page  110  of  my  publication  : — 

“In  tba  ‘ Battle  ofTemple  Bar,’  print  ofl769,  the  devil 
is  represented  with  a long  beak,  holding  tbe  sign  with  one 
band,  andolTering  the  other  with  the  invite,  ‘ Ply  to  me, 
my  baiiDS!’  Hogarth,  in  his  plate,  ‘Burning  of  tbe 
Komps,' shows  the  sign,  bat  places  it  on  tbe  wrong  side 
of  the  street.  An  opposition  tavern,  was  called  the 
‘Young  Devil'  (No.  8,  Fleet-street),  under  the  present 
sbopol'  Messrs.  Dun  k Duncan,  and  the  entrance  thereto 
was  from  a flight  of  steps  leading  down  below  ground, 
from  the  adjoining  narrow  passage  of  entrance  to  Dick's 
Ooflee-bouee.  On  December  5,  1707,  Wanley  and  a few 
other  literary  characters  (afterwards  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries),,  having  ‘agreed  to  meet  together  each 
Friday  in  the  evening,  by  six  of  the  clock,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  sixpence,'  at  the  Bear  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand;  they  on  Jsnaary  9th,  removed  to  the  ‘Young 
Devil,’  Peter  le  Neve,  Norrey,  being  chairman,  and 
Humphrey  Wanley,  secretary.  Mr.  Gosling,  the  book- 
seller (and  banker),  a member,  subsequently  received 
the  Society’s  letters;  and  the  meetings  from  1728  till 
1763  were  held  at  the  ‘Mitre.’  About  two  years  alter 
the  Society  met  at  the  ‘Young  Devi),’  the  host  failed,  and 
they  removed  to  the  ‘Fountain  Tavern,’  ‘as  we  went 
donn  into  the  Inner  Temple  against  Chancery. lane,'  a 
tavern  mentioned  in  1636,  and  whose  proprietor  in  1618, 
Widow  Hicks,  was  prosecuted  for  keeping  a disorderly 
house. ’’ 

Another  note  may  also  prove  of  interest,  taken 
from  page  120  of  the  “ Memorials.”  While  ex- 
amining  some  of  tbe  parochial  records  of  St. 
Bride’s,  I found,  in  the  rate-book  for  1748,  eight 
houses  in  Black  Horse-alley,  Fleet-street,  de- 
scribed as  “ Devil’s  Nook.” 

Finally,  I beg  to  refer  my  literary  friends  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  March  4,  1871,  wherein  I 
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have  reproduced  an  interesting  document  re- 
lating to  the  hero  of  the  “ Devil  Tavern,” — 
“ 0 Rare  Ben  Jonson !”  T.  C.  Noble. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  HOUSE. 

In  our  last  volume  we  reviewed  at  some  length 
a book  called  “Picturesque  Arohiteoture,”  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson.*  The  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hotten,  entitled  “An  English- 
man’s House,  from  a Cottage  to  a Mansion,”  is 
the  same  work  in  a condensed  and  much  cheaper 
form.  It  would  have  been  better  if  this  fact  had 
been  made  clear,  as  persons  in  the  country  poa- 
sessiog  the  first  may  be  led  to  order  tbe  new 
book,  believing  it  a fresh  work.  The  new  version, 
however,  is  addressed  to  another  class  of  persons, 
— “ to  members  of  building  societies  and  all 
interested  in  selecting  or  building  a new  house.” 
With  some  things  that  are  questionable  itoontains 
a large  number  of  suggestions  that  will  be 
found  useful  by  many.  We  are  enabled  to  give 
two  of  tbe  designs.  One,  “ A Small  Country 
Rectory,”  was  made  for  a country  clergyman 
near  Montacute,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was 
founded  oo  examples  of  wooden  architecture  in 
his  neighbourhood.  The  view  shows  the  prin- 
cipal front.  On  the  ground  plan,  a is  a small 
hall,  having  a window  looking  into  the  Conser- 
vatory on  the  right,  i ; the  door  leading  to  the 
servants’  apartments  is  on  the  left ; c is  a small 
study,  16  ft.  by  14  ft.  Tbe  drawing-room,  d,  is 
28  ft.  by  15  ft. } / is  tbe  kitchen,  g the  scullery, 
and  h the  larder.  A small  enclosed  servants’ 
yard  is  in  front  of  the  kitchen. 

The  design  for  a villa  at  Teplitz  was  made  for 
an  Austrian  nobleman  who  wished  to  have  a 
villa  of  the  Elizabethan  character.  The  plau 
was  arranged  after  his  own  figured  sketohes. 
The  porch  was  approached  on  four  sides  by 
flights  of  steps,  12  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter;  it 
opened  into  a hall,  b,  20  ft.  in  length,  by  14  ft. 
in  width.  The  drawing-room,  c,  with  two  bay 
windows,  was  36  ft.  in  length,  by  22  ft.  in 
width.  The  dining-room,  d,  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall,  was  28  ft.  in  length,  by  18  ft.  in 
width.  Tbe  butler’s  pantry,  k,  and  the  servants’ 
oflSoes  and  kitchen,  g,  with  a large  store-closet, 
h,  and  scullery,  i,  adjoined.  A bread-room  is 
shown  at  j;  I is  the  servants’  hall,  «i  a china- 
closet,  n a store-room,  and  o the  servants’ 
staircase ; q q are  the  servants’  entrances,  and 
r r the  closets. 

Returning  to  tbe  principal  portion  of  the 
building,  the  chief  staircase,  v,  opens  from  the 
entrance-hall,  e e e arc  nurseries,  and  / is  the 
library. 

Whether  or  not  the  design  was  carried  into 
execution  is  not  stated. 

la  the  course  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Richardson 
gives  some  particulars  showing  the  rise  which 
gradually  took  place  in  the  value  of  land  at 
South  Kensington,  and  which  may  be  nsefully 
condensed. 

The  Harrington  Estate  at  Kensington  Gore, 
containing  in  the  whole  93a.  3r.  27p.,  was  the 
joint  property  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington  and  of 
the  Baron  de  Villars,  through  the  right  of  his 
wife,  the  Baroness  do  Graffenried  Villars.  Pre- 
viously to  1858,  ithad  been  some  time  in  Chancery. 
In  that  year  Mr.  John  Gaunt  Lye  was  appointed 
auditor  and  agent  to  the  fifth  earl  of  Harrington 
for  the  whole  of  the  property.  The  rental  of 
the  Kensington  Gore  Estate  amounted  at  this 
time  to  2,7791.  9s.  per  annum.  Through  Mr. 
Lye’s  exertions,  a division  took  place  on  the  7tb 
of  May,  1850.  For  the  purpose  of  division,  one 
portion — that  charged  with  maintaining  the 
Cromwell  Almshouses — was  valued  at  41,9961., 
and  the  other  at  40,5521.  Cards  representing 
each  portion  were  placed  in  a hat,  and  the  one 
representing  the  41,9961.  was  taken  out  by  the 
Baron. 

In  1851,  the  Earl’s  portion  was  let  to  Mr.  W. 
Jackson,  on  a bnilding  agreement  for  99  years, 
at  1001.  per  acre,  or  4,6001.  per  annum.  In  1852 
the  Baron  do  Villars  sold  his  moiety  to  tbe 
Royal  Commissioners  for  tbe  Exhibition  of  1851 
for  the  sum  of  153,7931.  The  Commissioners 
only  wanted  a small  portion  of  the  Earl’s  pro- 
perty. The  first  offer  made  by  Mr.  Cubitt  to 
the  surveyor  of  the  estate  was  40,8001.  for  17 
acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,4001.  per  acre.  This 
was  declined,  and  after  a little  negotiation,  the 
sum  of  54,7161.  was  obtained.  The  matter  was 
settled  on  the  7ch  of  March,  1853;  Mr.  JaokaoD, 
the  builder,  received  7,9641.  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  so  much  of  bis  building-laud. 
More  land  was  purchased  by  the  Royal  Com- 

• See  pp.  277,  326,  vol.  xxnii. 
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miasioners  to  make  up  the  site  they  required;  ia 
the  very  middle  of  the  latter  was  a field  which 
had  only  been  used  as  a place  for  beating  car- 
pets. It  belonged  to  the  Smith  Charity  estate, 
and  fetched  a rent  of  about  401.  per  annum  ; this 
field  was  obtained  by  giving  in  exchange  an  out- 
lying one  on  the  Villars  estate,  the  building 
value  of  which  was  estimated  at  8001.  per 
aunum. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  after  squaring  the 
site  they  required,  and  patting  aside  the  portion 
now  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  parcelled  out  the  remaiuing  outlying  por- 
tion into  three  blocks,  and  let  them  on  building 
leases.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  an  employer,  at  a 
rental  of  1,5001.  per  annum,  on  condition  that 
the  fee  of  each  house  plot  could  be  purchased 
within  six  years  after  the  lease  was  granted  ; it 
contained  about  2 acres.  And  these  are  now 
the  only  freeholds  that  oan  be  obtained.  This 
plot  is  now  covered  with  buildings  of  the  selling 
value,  as  leaseholds,  of  250,0001.,  and  it  pro- 
duces an  improved  ground  rental.  For  the  pur- 
obase  of  the  whole  fbe,  says  Mr.  Richardson,  tho 
sum  to  be  paid  was  46,5001.,  so  that  for  a portion 
of  this  land  which  the  author  of  this  work,  as 
surveyor  of  the  property,  sold  in  1852  for  little 
more  than  3,2001.  per  acre,  the  value  had  risen 
in  1860,  to  no  less  than  23,2501.  per  acre. 

The  first  great  rise  in  the  value  of  laud  in  this 
neighbourhood,  took  place  nnder  our  own  cog. 
nisance.  A plot  of  land  about  3^  acres  in  extent,, 
adjoining  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brompton,  and  the 
site  of  a then  well-known  school,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  professionally,, 
and  in  1851  was  laid  out  with  a view  to  building 
operations.  The  late  Mr.  Scoles,  the  architect,, 
proposed  to  pnrohase  it,  bub  the  offer  was  at 
first  declined;  ultimately,  however,  the  owner 
offered  to  take  for  it  a sum  which,  invested  in 
Consols,  should  produce  the  rental  that  was  ex- 
pected from  the  land.  This  bronght  the  price 
to  about  5,0001.  an  acre.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  “ Oratory  ” was  soon  afterwards  built 
on  the  site. 


THE  BARONESS  BURDETT  COUTTS’S 
FOUNTAIN,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

This  fountain  has  lately  been  completed,  and- 
presented  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Works  by  Baroness  Bardetb  Coutts.  It  is  placed' 
immediately  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Zoological  Gardena  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  is  intended  to  serve  several  purposes,  as  the 
following  short  description  of  the  design  will 
show. 

The  lower  portion  consists  of  four  basins  of 
polished  red  Aberdeen  granite,  6 ft.  4 in.  in 
diameter,  having  a quatrefoil  plan.  These  rest 
upon  thirty-six  detached  shafts  of  the  same 
material,  with  carved  capitals  of  Sicilian  marble. 
The  base  or  general  plinth  upon  which  these 
stand  is  raised  4 in.  above  the  ground,  and 
contains  four  sets  of  gun-metal  dog-troughs, 
which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflow 
of  the  basins  above ; between  each  set  of  trough* 
is  a stand-pipe,  with  patent  lever  for  the  supply 
of  buckets  for  the  use  of  horses,  &o. 

In  the  centre  of  each  basin  is  an  ornamental 
jet  d'eau,  and  from  tbe  centre  of  the  group  of 
basins  rises  a canopied  pedestal,  6 ft.  high,  and 
3 ft.  6 in.  span,  of  the  finest  polished  Sicilian 
marble,  with  carved  dolphins  at  each  angle  to 
supply  water  for  drinking.  The  base  of  the 
pedestal,  a few  inches  above  the  general  water- 
level,  is  divided  into  four  richly-moulded  nicheSj 
coutaiuing  groups  of  figures  and  animals,  the 
former  holding  vases,  from  which  the  basin* 
derive  their  chief  supply  of  water.  Above  the 
niches  the  pedestal  becomes  pedimented,  and  i* 
enriched  with  crocketed  pinnacles  and  terminals, 
so  as  to  serve  as  an  ornamental  base  for  a lamp 
standard,  which,  at  the  height  of  15  ft.  from  the 
ground,  branches  into  eight  foliated  bracket 
lamps.  A larger  and  more  ornamental  lamp  rises 
from  the  centre  of  these,  and  terminates  the 
composition,  which  is  altogether  24  ft.  high. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  remarkably 
good.  The  metal  work  is  tine  and  cleanly  cast, 
and  richly  gilt ; and  the  granite  and  marble  work  ' 
is  some  of  the  best  which  has  been  executed  in 
London.  Underneath  the  fountain  itself  is  a 
roomy  subterranean  chamber  lighted  with  gas, 
which  contains  all  the  pipes  and  valves  that : 
regulate  the  supply  and  discharge  of  the  various  ; 
water  services. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  W. ' 
Cubitt  & Co.,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  from  the  design  ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbiehire. ' 
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PICTURESQUE  ARCHITECTUEE. 


A SMALL  COUNTRY  RECTORY, 


COUNT  KINSKI’S  VILLA  AT  TEPLITZ. 


Chround  Plan  of  Count  Kinshi's  Villa. 


Ground  Plan  of  Country  Rectory. 
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“ EXTRAS  AND  OMISSIONS.” 

A quESTioN  asked  by  “Jaatitia,”  in  the 
Mlder,  on  p.  290  (April  15th),  does  not  seem 
3 have  hitherto  elicited  an  answer,  thongh  in- 
olving  a point  of  some  interest, — how  ought 
'orks  omitted  from  a contract  to  be  valued  ? 

1.  At  their  probable  cost,  if  tendered  for  sepa- 
itely,  or  carefully  valued  at  average  rates  ? 

Or  2.  At  a sum  strictly  proportionate  to  the 
'hole  amount  of  the  builder’s  accepted  tender 
hioh  included  these  works  ? 

Or  3.  At  the  builder’s  own  valuation  ? or  by 
le  amounts  stated  in  his  priced  bills  of  quan- 
ties,  supposing  that  he  submitted  them  for  in- 
eeotion  P 

It  is  evident  that  either  of  these  three  courses 
ould  bring  about  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
ime  result,  except  when  a contract  had  been 
ikeu  at  a very  high  or  at  a very  low  price.  If 
b a very  high  price,  the  contractor  would  pro- 
ably  not  make  any  considerable  and  sustained 
tijeotion  to  Method  2,  by  which  fairplay  would 

0 ensured  to  the  employer  also.  But — in  the 
ise  ,of  a very  low  contract  amount  ? — (below 
hat  an  impartial  person  would  consider  current 
;ites),  if  the  work  bad  been  fairly  carried  out, 
'ith  an  endeavour  to  comply  with  the  “real 
iitent  of  the  drawings  and  specifications,  &c.,’’ 
>w  employers  or  architects  would  desire  to 
resa  against  the  contractor  the  letter  of  a con- 
I'act  made  in  error,  when  the  evident  result 
I'ould  be  to  take  away  all  remuneration  for  hie 
ii.bour, — perhaps  to  lead  to  a considerable  loss 
lutof  pocket.  A contract  should  be  kept  rigidly 
iu  both  sides ; but  there  may  be  moral  claims 
utitled  to  every  consideration,  though  secured 
y no  writing  or  agreement.  In  such  a case  (in 
leory  a rare  and  exceptional  one,  and  therefore 
smanding  an  exceptional  course  with  reference 
)it),  a liberal  treatment  might  result  in  the 
aduction  of  somethiog  much  less  than  the 
jssiJtZe  cost  of  the  omitted  works, — as  a matter 
’ grace. 

To  keep  to  a somewhat  strict  legality, — as  an 
'chiteot  would  be  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a 
ablic  body,  magistrates,  guardians,  &c.,  who 
'.ay  not  have  a sense  of  natural  equity,  or  if  snb- 
Oted  to  a keenly  critioal  attention  on  the  part 
f a client  considering  legal  right  to  include 
il  possible  rights, — Method  1 would  seem  the 
aly  course,  thongh  the  tendency  would  bo  to 
pproach  Method  2 in  doubtful  instances.  The 
resumption  must  be  that  the  parties  to  the  oon- 
■aot  have  both  thoroughly  considered  the  general 
earing  and  details  of  their  agreement ; and  the 
alue  of  any  work  must  be  some  absolute  quan- 
ty, — and  cannot  in  cool  consideration  be  put 
nder  some  certain  amount.  Has  the  architect 

1 “ Justitia’s”  case  valued  the  work  not  only 
'ithout  reference  to  the  contract  amount,  but 
Uo  out  of  relation  to  all  ordinary  standards  ? 

The  above  would  necessarily  he  subject  to 
pecial  reservations.  Although  the  legal  and 
inding  clauses  of  a contract  very  properly 
ndeavour  to  take  away  from  a contractor  all 
2gal  claim  for  compensation  in  case  of  any  modi- 
loations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a contract  is 
Bually  signed  on  the  faith  of  an  understanding 
hat  the  works  are  really  at  that  time  intended 
3 be  carried  out  in  a certain  general  manner, 
nd  with  a certain  gross  outlay.  Thus  extensive 
missions, — even  though  an  attempt  is  made  by 
special  clause  to  prevent  vitiation  of  the  con- 
raot, — may,  where  extensive  plant  has  been 
rovided  and  orders  given  for  materials,  <fcc., 
|adaDgcr  the  validity  of  the  clause  ; making  it 
urn  on  questions  of  oountermandings,  dates,  &o. 
l^nt  perhaps  this  and  such  like  refinements,  that 
bold  be  pointed  out  in  any  quantity  by  an 
jigenious  person,  might  be  considered  assisting 
be  enemy  to  batter  down  our  own  bulwarks  ! 

1 A lump-sum  contract  following  the  "general 
leadings’’  lately  settled  between  the  Royal 
lastitute  of  British  Architects  and  the  London 
I'Uildere’  Society  would,  under  clause  7,  direct 
ae  valuation  of  deductions,  “according  to 
bhedule  of  prices  or  fair  measure  and  value }’’ 
'ith  arbitration  clause  20  referring  if  necessary 
le  question  of  " quantity  or  value  of  omissions, 
-c.’’  If  these  clauses  were  universally  adopted, 
18  they  have  been  in  effect  in  moat  cases  for 
ears  by  many  architects),  a means  of  practically 
jiving  " Jostitia’s’’  diffionlby  would  be  at  hand  by 
filowing  out  the  directions  of  the  contract  itself, 
n arbitrator  once  possessed  of  authority  in  snob 
matter  would  open  op  the  whole  caeej  and, 
aly  being  bound  to  give  a deciaiou  and  not  the 
lasoning  on  which  he  has  baaed  it,  would  wisely 
eep  the  argument  to  himself.  He  can  use  hie 


best  judgment,  give  free  course  to  any  amount  of 
equity  (with  a little  e — nob  Equity  necessarily), 
and  it  will  not  be  proper  to  question  his  silence. 

Method  3 might  seem  likely  to  lead  to  the 
same  result  as  2 ; bub  there  is  a practical  differ- 
ence. In  presenting  their  accounts,  builders 
sometimes  begin  a page  of  “ deductions,’’  but 
from  some  cause  or  other  seem  to  remember  few 
items,  and  those  imperfectly.  So  weak  is  the 
oontracting  memory  at  times  that  it  would  be 
refreshing  to  have  an  account  delivered  with  a 
heading  of — " Deductions,” — 

“ These  items  have  been  entirely  omitted  in 
order  that  they  may  be  supplied  in  full  by  the 
architect.” 

Even  if  priced  bills  were  shown,  judgment 
would  be  required  in  revising  relative  values  of 
items,  so  as  to  correct  any  disproportion.  In- 
stances have  been  known  in  which  prime-cost 
works  to  large  amounts  have  been  priced  at  the 
provided  sum,  (without  any  addition  for  profits 
or  other  charges),  and  a percentage  deducted 
from  the  total  in  the  summary,  so  as  to  trim  the 
ship  cleverly  for  the  competitive  struggle. 

The  architect  is  often  described  in  a phrase  as 
agent  to  employer  till  the  contract  is  signed  j 
then  an  arbitrator”  (between employer  and  con- 
tractor) : obliged,  of  course,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  help  the  employer  most,  as  the  side  that  may 
be  at  a disadvantage.  This  has  been  well 
expounded  by  Sir  D.  Wyatt  as  Slade  Professor, 
1870,  Lecture  iv.,  page  109: — "The  architect 
must  be  rigidly  just  both  to  his  employer  and  to 
the  builder  or  workpeople  with  whom  he  may 
have  dealings.  He  must  not  allow  the  one  to 
impose  upon  the  other ; bnt  must  stand  as  a 
righteous  arbiter  between  the  two.  His  duty  to 
his  client  is  in  nowise  to  assist  him  to  any  harsh 
or  nnrighteous  exercise  of  plenary  power  towards 
an  honest  and  well-intentioned  tradesman,  but 
to  reserve  those  powers  for  his  client’s  protection 
in  case  of  his  having  to  deal  with  a dishonest 
tradesman." 

" Jnstitia’s”  special  instance  would,  no  doubt, 
furnish  some  good  occupation  to  skilled  lawyers’ 
minds  and  tongues, — involving  eventually  a re- 
ference of  the  case  to  be  decided  on  its  merits. 
His  solicitor  would  be  able  to  obtain,  when  ho 
knew  all  the  facts,  a formal  opinion  about  the 
" uncertainty  ” or  “ uncertainties.”  The  above 
general  considerations  cannot  claim  that  class  of 
authenticity,  not  being  the  " opinions  ” of 
solicitor  or  counsel,  but  the  notes  of 
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BURNLEY  UNION  COMPETITION. 

Some  months  ago  the  Guardlaus  of  the  Burnley 
Union  invited  tbe  following  gentlemen  to  send 
in  competitive  designs  for  their  intended  New 
Workhouse,  viz. : — Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
of  Bradford  j Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Bolton  ; and  Mr. 
Waddington,  of  Burnley.  After  much  discus- 
sion, the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  Waddington  were 
selected.  The  accommodation  will  now  be  for 
about  320  inmates,  instead  of  500,  as  previously 
contemplated.  The  cost  will  be  about  15,0O0Z. 


LEEDS  MARKET  COMPETITION. 

The  Corporation  of  the  borough  of  Leeds 
offered  premiums  of  75Z.  and  40Z.  for  the  most 
approved  designs  for  new  markets.  The  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Swallow, 
Leeds ; the  second,  to  Messrs.  T.  D.  Steel,  C.B,, 
& E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthsbire. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ART. 

At  the  approaching  conference  of  arobiteota, 
to  be  opened  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tnte  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
on  Monday,  the  22od  inst.,  one  section  of  the 
conference  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  topics  having  relationship  to  archjeology  and 
art,  and  will  occupy  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
the  23rd  inst.,  when  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P,, 
will  preside.  The  honorary  secretaries  of  this 
section  have  obtained  promises  from  well-known 
members  of  the  profession,  of  the  requisite 
number  of  papers  whose  subject-matter  will 
give  ample  occasion  for  instructive  discussion. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  papers  provided  : — 

" An  Ancient  Military  and  Monastic  Archi- 
tectnre  in  the  North  of  England,”  by  F.  R. 
Wilson,  Associate,  president  and  delegate  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association;  "On  Classic 
Art,”  by  R.  P.  Pullan,  Fellow ; “ The  Efi'ect  of  i 


Ecclesiastical  Law  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Decoration  of  Churches, ” by  C.  Rolfe,  Associate  ; 
“On  the  Principles  of  Chromatic  Decoration,” 
by  J.  P.  Seddon,  Fellow;  "Should  Perspective 
Views  be  excluded  from  Professional  Compe- 
titions ?”  by  E.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  Fellow. 


PREVENTION  OF  WASTE  IN  FURNACES. 

Sir, — A perusal  of  Mr.  Prideaux’s  paper  " On 
the  Utilisation  of  Waste  ” which  appeared  in 
your  pages  afforded  me  both  instruction  and 
pleasure;  and  it  will  in  nowise  detract  from  the 
general  excellence  of  bis  remarks  if  I,  with  your 
permission,  point  out  a slight  fallacy  in  his 
theoretical  deductions  concerning  the  prevention 
of  waste  in  furnaces. 

Your  correspondent  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
saving  which  he  conceives  would  be  effected  if 
(by  admitting  a sufficient  volnme  of  heated  air) 
the  carbonic  acid  were  retained  in  the  furnace 
long  enough  to  be  split  up  into  carbonic  oxide 
and  oxygen,  both  these  substances  being,  when 
formed,  combustible,  and  therefore  capable  of 
generating  heat.  This,  sir,  would  be  a splendid 
saving  if  no  heat  were  consumed  in  effecting  the 
separation.  But  it  is  a well  substantiated  prin- 
ciple of  science  that  a chemical  compound  in 
decomposing  absorbs  as  much  heat  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  elements  j 
and  in  the  case  under  discussion  this  process  of 
deoxidation  or  unburning, — for  such  it  is, — of 
the  carbonic  acid  would  abstract  from  the  fire 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  the  sub- 
aeqnent  burning  of  the  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen  so  liberated  would  generate ; conse- 
quently no  gain  could  possibly  ensue. 

But  Mr.  Prideaux  farther  says  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  would  become  decomposed,  carbonic 
oxide  formed  and  burnt,  " and  the  poisonous  car- 
honic  acid  given  off  in  quantities  so  smaiZ  as  to  he 
all  but  innocuous"  The  fallacy  of  this  is  so 
palpable  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Prideaux’s  ability  could  have  sa 
misapprehended  the  matter.  If  there  be  any 
utility  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  it  is  that 
the  products  of  the  decomposition,  — carbonic 
oxide  and  oxygen, — may  be  afterwards  utilised  ; 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  carbonic  oxide  being 
burnt  ? Why,  its  combination  with  oxygen,  ancS 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  carbonic 
oxide  were  not  burnt,  you  would  lose  the  heat 
absorbed  in  its  production,  and  it  would  escape 
as  a still  deadlier  poison.  If  it  were  consumed, 
only  the  heat  absorbed  in  its  formation  would  be 
returned  to  the  furnace,  and  the  original  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  would  be  again  formed. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  such  a fallacy,  appearing 
in  ajournal  so  extensively  read  by  the  working 
classes,  should  not  go  unchallenged,  I trust,  sir, 
that  you  will  print  this  letter. 

Teacher  of  Physics. 


BLAST  FURNACES. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  May  2od,  the  paper  read  was  a " Descrip- 
tion of  Two  Blast  Furnaces  erected  in  1870  at 
Newport,  near  Middlesbrough,”  by  Mr.  Bernhard 
Samuelaon,  M.P.  The  author,  having  called 
attention  to  the  enormous  development  in  the 
production  of  crude  iron  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  now  four  times  as  great  as  in  184:0,  and 
having  shown  that  it  had  increased  three- 
hundred  fold  since  1750,  at  which  time  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  only 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  a single  modern 
blast  furnace,  proceeded  to  describe  the  general 
arrangements  of  a furnace  plant  recently  erected 
under  his  direction,  and  for  his  account,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Howson,  the  resident  engineer  of  the 
Newport  works. 

Tbe  works  were  so  arranged  that  all  the  raw 
materials  entered  at  one  end,  whilst  the  iron 
produced  and  the  mineral  trucks  when  empty, 
left  at  the  opposite  end,  both  being  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway ; and  the  western  end  also  with  a 
wharf  on  the  river  Tees,  forming  part  of  the 
works,  at  which  vessels  of  from  600  to  800  tons 
were  loaded. 

The  kilns  were  cylindrical,  built  up  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  and  lined  with  fire-brick. 
The  bottom  was  tapered,  and  had  openings  all 
round  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the  witl^ 
drawal  of  the  calcined  atone,  which  was  direote 
to  the  openings  by  a central  cone,  having  i s 
apex  upwards.  Each  kiln  had  a oapaci  y o 
15,800  cubic  feet,  and  held  630  tons  of  ironstone 
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and  limestone.  The  foundation  of  the  blast 
furnaces  was  brickwork,  resting  on  clay;  on  this 
a circular  base  of  solid  brickwork,  7 ft.  in 
diameter,  was  erected,  having  a stone  curb,  on 
which  were  the  columns,  18  ft.  6 in.  high,  which 
carried  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  the  lower 
part  being  supported  partly  by  a wroughb-iron 
conical  case,  and  partly  by  the  brickwork  and 
stanchions  which  surrounded  the  hearth.  From 
the  tuyferes  upwards  the  furnaces  were  cased 
with  wrought-iron  plates,  varying  from  | in.  to 
J in.  in  thickness.  The  interior  was  lined  with 
fire-brick  lumps,  5 in.  thick,  backed  with  ordi- 
nary fire-bricks.  The  lamps  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  which  was  4 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness, 
consisted  of  two  courses  set  on  edge,  and  break- 
ing joint.  These  lumps,  as  well  as  those  forming 
the  lining  to  within  a short  distance  above  the 
tny^res,  were  chisel-dressed  on  both  faces  and 
joints.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  furnaces 
were  : Diameter  of  hearth,  8 ft.  j diameter  at  the 
bosh,  28  fc.  ; total  height  from  hearth  to  plat- 
form, 85  fc.  5 depth  of  hearth  at  tny&res  (four  in 
number),  3 ft.  6 in. ; diameter  of  bell  opening, 
13  ft.  5 and  cubical  capacity,  30,085  ft. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  bell  and 
hopper,  an  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Wrighb- 
son,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  was  next  described. 
The  apparatus  was  used  for  charging  the  fur- 
nace,  and  for  closing  its  top  except  when  it  had 
been  opened  for  that  purpose. 

The  heatiog-stovos  consisted  of  nine  sections 
to  each  furnace,  of  which  eight  were  always  in 
use,  and  a ninth  cooling  or  being  cleaned. 

The  fonr  blowing  engines,  oonpled  iu  two  pairs, 
which  furnished  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
furnace,  coudensed  to  a pressure  of  4J  lb.  per 
square  inch  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  were 
of  vertical  construction  now  almost  universal  in 
Cleveland. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  works,  of  which  full 
details  were  given,  was  56,3311.  4s.  4d.,  exclusive 
of  land.  The  principal  contractors  were,  for 
fire-lumps,  Messrs.  William  Stephenson  & Son, 
of  Tbrockley  Works  ; for  th)  heating  stove-pipes, 
Mo-srs.  Smith  & Thomson,  of  Sceckton  ; for  the 
boilers,  bot-air  valves,  &c , Messrs.  Cochrane  & 
Grove,  of  Middlesbrough;  for  the  blowing- 
engines,  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  Preston  j for  the 
gantry  lift  cylinder  and  slagging  engine,  Mr. 
Martin  S&muelson,  Hull. 


work  of  restoration  and  enlargement  of  our  chnrches  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  carried  on  with  surprising  vigour 
and  success.  I have  Mr.  Wilson’s  authority  for  stating  to 
you  that  the  sum  of  75,0001.  has  been  thus  eipeudel  since 
181.'} ; and  it  may  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  us  to  set 
about  what  is  still  required  to  preserve  a few  of  our 
ancient  and  beautiful  churches  from,  further  decay,  if  I 
briefly  pass  iu  review  what  has  beeu  already  accomplished 
in  this  matter.  Noless  thau  41  sacred  edihees  appear  on 
this  list.  Beginning  with  Lindisfarne,  in  the  pariah  of 
Holy  Island,  and  coming  along  the  Border,  we  Hod 
Tweedmouth,  Berwick,  Norham,  Cornhill,  and  Carham 
churches  all  restored,  and  placed  in  a condition  moat 


an  advance  of  wages  and  an  alteration  of  the 
present  working  hours.  Mr.  J.  Woolley  was  in 
the  chair.  The  workmen  ask  for  a reduction  of 
time  to  nine  hours  a day,  and  payment  at  the 
rate  of  7d.  an  hour,  with  the  abolition  of  piece- 
work. Some  time  ago  a board  of  arbitration 
was  established,  but  the  workmen  gave  notice 
to  the  masters  that  they  would  not  abide  by 
arbitration.  That  notice,  however  does  not 
expire  till  the  Isb  of  July,  and  in  the  mean  time 


highly  creditable  to  those  charged  with  the  duly  of  their  I masters  have  agreed  to  adhere  to  arbi- 
preservation.  Among  the  mouutains  which  divi  ’e  us  i , . 

from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  we  have  Eivknewtoo,  Both- ' tration.  ^ ^ 

bury,  Ahvinton,  Holy  Stone,  and  Aluham,  all  rebuilt  or  j Preston. — The  joiners  of  Prest  m have  been 

restored  within  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.  On  I for  a Cessation  of  work  at  noon  on 

the  coast,  Woodhoru,  Jfewbiggiu,  Warkworth,  Lesburv.  0“,.  -i  iv  a ii- 

Embleton,  Longhoughton,  Bamburgb,  and  Beadnell  Saturday,  on  the  giOU'id  that  it  IS  a privilege 
churches  have  been  placed  in  a similar  condition  through  , which  hai  bceu  long  etijoycd  by  other  branches 
the  liberality  of  cburchmeu.  There  further  remain  to  be  of  the  building  trade.  The  employers  hive, 

i demand,  which  they  hold 

Alnwick,  Wliittingham,  Bolton,  Rock,  Rennington,  Brink-  to  be  opposed  to  the  t^rms  Oi  agi  eement  existing 
burn,  Felton,  Morpeth,  Ulghim,  Longh-rsley,  and  Uar.  , between  emp’oyers  and  employed,  which  require 
burn  In  .om.  of  Ihe.n  th.  good  work  ba.  not  boon  j 1,3  of  ™ 

completed;  but  better  taste  and  a desire  to  improve  has  w ® ^ 

been  introduced  ; nor  will  onr  parishioners  ever  leave  off  , proposed  ultiratlOU. 
so  interesting  a work  when  once  they  become  fully  engaged  ; 
in  it,  until  they  Lave  accomplished  all  they  desire.  Mr.  ■ . 

Wilson  further  informs  roe  that  his  survey  shows  that  a!  Ar'nfTiirvrna 

sum  of  between  14,0011.  aud  15,OOOL  has  been  expended  ou  | AOU  ILtLi  1 o. 

stained  glass,  and  6,OOOL  iu  organs  or  harmoniums,  and  ^ 
that  the  shove  improvements  do  not  include  the  ordinary  j 
repairs  aud  heating  of  0 


F-'II  of  a Balcony  in  Oxford-street. — Throe 

OUbO  UU  UVIr  iuviuuo  j - , r 11.  J. 

r places  of  public  worship  by  the  workmSQ  came  out  trom  a worksuop  ou  to  a 


churchwardens,  upon  which  has  been  expended  16,OOOL 
W'^e  get,  then,  this  valuable  inrormation,— that  since  the 
year  1843  there  have  been  expended  on  Hfceen  new 
churches  6O,OO0L;  forty-one  restorations  and  enlargo- 
ments,  75,000/. ; stained-glass  windows,  14,5002.  ; organs 
and  harmoniums,  0,0002. ; annual  repairs  and  heating  by 
churchwardens,  16,0002.;  total,  160,5 ;02. 


MONUMENTAL. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Darby  Board  of 
Guardians,  Mr.  Beawick,  in  accordance  with  his 
notice  of  motion  a fortnight  ago,  proposed  that 
as  a competent  and  efficient  architect  was 
required,  a number  of  respectable  architects  be 
requested  to  make  application,  so  that  a suitable 
selection  could  be  made  by  the  Board.  He 
thought  3 per  cent  would  bo  a fair  remuneration. 

Mr.  Oakden  seconded  the  motion,  and  was 
also  of  opinion  that  3 per  cent,  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Earp  said  if  the  building  cost  12,0002.  the 
percentage  would  amount  to  3602.  He  con- 
sidered 3 per  cent,  was  too  much,  and  begged  to 
move  an  amendment  that  2^  per  cent,  should  be 
given. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded,  the 
Board  voted  upon  the  question,  when  Mr.  Earp’s 
amendment  was  lost  by  a large  majority,  and  the 
Clerk  was  instructed  to  insert  an  advertisemeut 
in  the  local  newspapers  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  passed.  We  shall  hear  what  archi- 
tects say.  


National  Memorial  of  the  late  Sir  J.  T.  SHnjJson, 
Bart. — A meeting  of  the  London  committee  has 
been  held  in  Stafford  House,  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
deputation  of  the  Edinburgh  committee.  There 
were  present  from  Edinburgh  the  Lord  Provost 
and  other  authorities  of  the  city,  the  Provosts  of 
Leith  and  Portobello,  and  others.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Playfair  rep^rted  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
committee,  and  Dr.  Wood,  on  behalf  of  the 
Edinburgh  committee,  stated  that  upwards  of 
5,0002.  had  already  been  subscribed.  An  influ- 
ential organisation  had  been  formed  in  America, 
where  the  matter  had  been  enthusiastically  taken 
up.  Dr.  Priestley  suggested  that  public  atteo- 
tion  in  London  should  be  more  fully  directed  to 
the  movement.  The  Hun.  Arthur  Kinuaird, 
2,  Pall-mall  East,  is  hon.  treasurer  to  the  fund. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  memorial  shall  consist  of 
great  hospital,  a monument  in  Edinburgh, 
and  a bust  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Palmtrston  Statue  at  Southampton. — An 
action  has  been  brought  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  sculptor,  against 
Mr.  Alderman  Perkins,  late  mayor  of  South- 
ampton, to  recover  3002.,  alleged  to  be  due  for 


balcony  some  13  ft.  or  14  ft.  high  to  look  at  a 
fight.  The  front  railinga  of  the  balcony  on 
which  they  were  resting  suddenly  gave  way, 
aud  the  men  wore  pitched  headforemost  on  to 
the  flags  below.  One  fell  upon  his  head  aud  was 
killed.  The  jury  at  a coroner’s  inquest  returned 
a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.” 

Fall  of  a Building  in  Salford. — While  several 
children  were  playing  near  an  old  building 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a dyowork,  in  Spring. 
flold-Iane,  Salford,  a portion  of  it  fell,  and  iujaredi 
two  of  them.  The  building  belongs  to  Messrs. 
Collier  & Co.,  machinists,  Greengate. 

Fire  at  the  St.  Helen’s  Town  hall. — This  build-1 
ing  has  beeu  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The, 
buildings  are  insured  for  2,0002.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  2,5002. 


OHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Great  Waltham. — A new  church  at  Forth  Enc! 
has  been  consecrated.  The  architect  was  Mr,' 
Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford.  Mr.  Tufnell  has  con 
tributed  largely.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  ohurol 
has  been  2,5002.,  the  whole  of  which  has  beer 
subscribed,  and  of  the  paraouago-honse,  1,50021 
The  new  church,  which  stauds  in  the  centre  of  s 
largo  burial-ground,  laid  out  and  planted  with 
shrabs,  comprises  a nave,  60  ft.  long  by  22  ft? 
wide  5 a south  aisle,  the  same  length  by  10  ft 
wide;  a chancel  with  octagonal  apse,  27  It.  6 in 
long  by  19  ft.  wide;  a tower  at  the  east  ond  o 
the  aisle,  the  ground  floor  of  which  will  serve  a? 
a vestry  ; and  a porch ; the  whole  aocommodatl^| 


a memorial  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  plaintiff 

said  he  bad  received  instructions,  in  1866,  from  ' ^ ^ i.  rrh  fn  lAontWnnrnnn 

the  committee  of  which  the  defendant  was  pre-  in  ■ T 

■ J , i I j.\.  L I (•  oi-.ni  Tru  ' bub  the  principal  feature  of  the  church  is  th 

sidont,  to  execute  the  statue  for  800i.  The  h.iet 


J P J i.  , , J av  I J *1.  1 T i.  extensive  use  of  moulded  and  stamped  hrioh 

defendant  pleaded  that  r was  agreed  that  if  not  ^ ^ constrecte. 

more  was  collected  600!.  on  y shon^ld  be  paid  ^ brick  inside  and  entside,  slop 

aud  he  should  not  be  held  liable  beyond  that  . . , - Tn  fi. 

amount.  This  the  plaintiff  denied.  The  jury,  ( peV  bomg  mtrodneed  wy  sparingly.  lath 


p,  -J  • ■ *•  -1  *1,  1^’  interior  of  the  nave  the  walls  are  construcied  cl 

after  oens.dering  for  some  time,  said  they  oonld 

rpi  • I dowe,  with  moulded  brick  relieves  and  aroheii 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a stone  string  """ 


CHURCH  WORK  IN  LINDISFARNE. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Lindiafarne  held  a visita- 
tion last  week,  and  in  his  charge  gave  some  in- 
formation that  is  interesting.  He  said, — 

" While  Dpon  the  sabject  of  church  exteaaioo,  I canoot 
forbear  referring  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson's  admirable  work, 
lately  published,  on  the  Churches  of  Lindisfarne,  and  1 
may  be  allowed,  for  your  encouragement,  to  lay  before  you 
some  abstracts  from  this  work  to  show  yon  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  building,  restoring,  and  enlarging  our 


churches  since  the  foundation  of  this  archdeaconry , 

year  1813.  From  the  minute  surrey  of  each  church,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  ascertained  that  upwards  of  60,0002.  have  been 
expended  in  building  fifteen  new  churches  in  the  last 
twenty-eight  years.  The  first  church  built  during  this 

fieriod  was  the  Lombardic  Church  at  Horsley;  then  fol- 
owed  the  noble  churches  of  8t.  James  the  Great  at  Mor- 
peth, and  St.  Paul's,  Alnwick  ; Howick  Church,  the  little 
church  at  Duddo,  the  churches  of  Creswell,  St.  Mary's, 
Berwick,  Chevington,  Otterburn,  and  Etal  Chapel  were 
soon  after  erected.  The  Duke  of  Horthumberland’s  new 
churches  at  Charlton  and  Acklicgton  followed.  In  1362 
EUingham  Church  was  rebuilt;  and  last  year  Amble 
Church  was  consecrated.  A new  church  at  Spittal  has  for 
some  years  been  licensed  for  the  celebration  of  Divine 
service,  and  arrangements  have  been  all  but  completed  fur 
its  consecration,  aud  for  the  formation  of  a uew  parish, 
with  a competent  endowment.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 


not  agree,  and  were  discharged. 

The  Goulty  Monument  at  Brighton. 
monument  iti  the  Extra  Mural  Cemetery  Lswm- 
road,  has  been  nn«„led.  The  monument,  which  I jP 

IB  near  the  church,  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  . t r • j.  l j -i-i,  a ..1.1 

XL  1 J-  J.  iL  t>  • X 1 X-  p XL  the  aisle  ib  conetmebed  with  atone  columns,  tti 

the  path  leading  up  to  the  nriatol  portion  OI  the , . “ - l-  l c a tit, c u rri.- 

J X TAA7  ^ .q  L T>  XX  ' ahafbd  of  which  are  of  red  Mansfield,  it 

grourid,  cost  100I.,wa  made  by  Messrs. Bennett,  ^ ,, 

and  IS  a plain  gramte  obelisk,  standing  on  a , j ,,  „.e  twi 

slab  of  Yorkshire  atone.  It  is  to  the  memory  P four-lighi,,  wit 


of  the  late  Rev.  John  Neleon  Goulty. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 


Sheffield. — The  ma-ter  paintersdo  nob  seem  to 
be  united,  as  som>i  have  declined  to  enter  into  the 
arrangement  with  the  men  to  which  others  have 
agreed.  The  mtn,  ou  the  other  hand,  refuse  to 
recognise  private  arrangements  with  individual 
men,  al '.hough  williog  to  refer  the  whole  qu-^stion 
to  aibitration,  or  tj  treat  with  the  masters  as  a 
body.  A number  of  the  masters  have  signed  a 
resolution  “ not  to  raise  what  is  called  the 
standard  oF  wages,  as  they  consider  the  present 
price  (6d.  per  hour)  quite  as  high  as  they  arc 
justified  in  paying  foe  the  lo  .ver  class  of  work- 
men.” 

Leeds. — A meeting  of  the  builders  of  Leeds 
has  been  held,  to  consider  a demand  made  by 
the  joiners  and  carpenters  of  Leeds,  requesting 


geometric  plate  tracery ; and  the  south  windouf 
form  an  arcade  of  light,  three  to  each  bay,  wit. 
plate  tracery.  The  whole  area  of  the  nave 
covered  with  cne  roof,  with  double  principal 
tied  together,  and  resting  on  double  stoii 
corbels,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  carved  tli 
symbols  of  the  apostles,  on  shields.  All  tl. 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  exposed,  the  span  betwee 
the  rafters  being  plastered.  The  roof  over  th 
aisle  is  a continuation  of  the  nave  roof,  ai; 
similarly  treated.  The  benches  of  the  nave  ai 
aisle  are  of  plain  deal,  simple  in  design,  ai 
slightly  stained.  The  gangways  are  paved  wi’ 
red  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  font  is  of  simp 
ontline,  consisting  of  a stone  bowl,  with  incisi 
ornaments  on  a moulded  base.  The  glaring  , 
the  windows  is  arranged  in  geometric  fortil 
with  glass  of  different  tints.  The  interior  coji 
strnotiou  of  the  cl  ancel  is  in  harmony  with  th 
rest  of  the  church,  except  that  stamped  brie ' 
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bave  been  more  freely  used,  the  upper  part  of 
the  walla  being  diapered  with  them.  Each  face 
of  the  octagonal  apse  has  a single-light  window, 
filled  with  geometric  glazing,  with  glass  some- 
what richer  in  tone  than  that  employed  in  the 
Dther  parts  of  the  church.  Triple-clustered 
ihafts,  with  moulded  and  stamped  brick  arch, 
forming  the  chancel  arch,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  chancel.  The  roof  is  constructed  with 
'jingle  principals  resting  on  shafted  corbels,  and 
is  close  boarded  with  a simple  perforated  pattern, 
in  bands.  The  fittings  of  the  chancel  are  all 
iionstmoted  in  walnut  wood.  The  altar-rail  is 
in  open  arcade.  The  benches  are  simple  in 
jjbaracter  and  design,  with  a considerable  amount 
)f  carving.  The  whole  of  the  wood  cawing 
^aas  been  executed  by  Mr.  Neville  Tafnall. 
iBxternally,  the  church  is  esBenttally  a rod-brick 
building,  relieved  by  the  plate  tracery  of  the 
iwindows  and  by  moulded  and  stamped  brick- 
work. The  tower  rises  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lisle,  and  is  plain  in  character  up  to  the  belfry 
windows,  these  being  two-light,  and  repeated  on 
ill  four  sides.  The  tower  is  surmonnted  by  a 
npire,  covered  with  plain  tile,  the  whole  being 
r8  fc.  high.  An  oak  porch,  constructional  in  its 
design,  protects  the  south  doorway,  and  is  a 
•oromineub  feature  in  the  south  elevation.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  this  porch  should 
je  of  inferior  material,  but  we  understand  the 
hrehiteot  desired  to  carry  it  out  in  oak,  and  has 
made  the  building  committee  a present  of  the 
p'liPferonoe  in  coat.  The  tower  contains  three 
bells,  put  up  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of 
jondon,  and  is  shortly  to  receive  a clock.  The 
50  8b  of  the  bells  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
rufnell.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
j-xocuted  by  Mr.  Brown,  builder,  Chelmsford  and 
Becking,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
otendence  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  architect,  Chelms- 
brd.  The  church  is  heated  by  hot-water 
ipparatus,  erected  by  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Chelmsford. 

Tewkesbury. — The  first  step  towai'ds  the  resto- 
•ation  of  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Tewkesbury,  has  been  taken  by  a Dissenter, 
Sir.  T.  Collins,  who  has  uudortaken,  at  his  own 
50fit,  to  restore  the  original  oak  stalls,  and  to 
idd  whatever  may  be  required,  “ by  reason  of 
lis  veneration  for  the  building  and  his  love  of 
Hedimval  architecture.” 

Newark  — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
ihoroh  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Newark,  has  been  i 
ormally  laid  by  the  Lady  Charlotte  Denison.  ' 
)n  its  site,  when  Newark  was  snrronnded  with 
fates  and  walls,  stood  an  ancient  church,  but 
ho  edifice  being  outside  the  ramparts,  was 
lestroyed  in  IGlfi,  when  the  town  was  besieged 
)y  the  Scottish  army.  The  old  fabric  was 
ittached  to  the  ancient  Uospital  of  Saint 
Leonard ; hence  it  was  deemed  not  inappro- 
Driate  to  associate  the  new  structure  with  the 
listory  'of  bygone  times  by  giving  to  it  the 
same  designation,  or  rather  dedicating  it  to  the 
Jamo  saint.  The  u«w  church  is  intended  for  the 
ijeuffib  of  the  northern  district  of  Newark.  The 
style  of  the  proposed  edifice  is  Early  Decorated, 
and  the  plau  consists  of  a rave,  72  It.  by  25  ft. ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  72  ft.  by  11  ft. ; chancel, 
30  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  chancel  aisles  for  the  organ 
and  the  children.  The  bell-turret  is  to  be  of 
Bufijoient  size  to  accommodate  three  bells,  and 
there  is  to  be  a western  doorway  as  well  as  a 
jonth  porch.  The  chancel  is  to  have  in  it  a 
large  east  window,  composed  of  English  tracery, 
ind  the  chancel  aisles  are  to  be  divided  from  the 
chancel  by  screens  of  traceried  woodwork.  The 
exterior  walls  will  be  faced  with  rag-stone  from 
Ancaster  quarry.  It  is  proposed  that  the  seats 
jhall  be  free  oud  unappropriated.  The  total 
eetimated  cost  is  4,0001.,  and  towards  this 
3,85Ul.  have  been  already  promised,  together 
with  a farther  sum  of  850Z.  towards  the  endow- 
ment fund.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Evans 
■ & Jolly,  of  Nottingham ; the  builders,  Messrs. 
Hodson  & Eacon,  for  the  edifice,  and  Mr.  S. 
iFetwell  for  the  fonndation  ; and  the  clerk  of  the 
.'works  is  Mr.  Hancock. 

South  Londtn. — A new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen,  situated  in  Villa-street,  Walworth- 
conmion,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  style  of  this  structure  may  be 
described  as  Italian  Gothic,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  81  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  with  aide  aisles 
and  a chancel,  terminating  with  a three-sided 
apse.  The  roof  is  groined,  having  moulded 
atone  ribs  supported  on  cloistered  shafts,  sur- 
nionnted  by  carved  caps.  At  the  side  of  the 
'lOhancel  are  two  tiers  of  windows,  glazed  with 
tinted  cathedral  gloss.  The  upper  tiers  are 
three-light  lancet  windows,  and  the  lower  tier 
four-light  windows,  in  front  of  which  is  a stone 


arcade  supporting  an  ornamental  terra-cotta 
balustrading,  which  forms  the  front  to  a shallow 
gallery,  contrived  as  a means  of  access  to  the 
windows  ronnd  the  chancel.  The  communion- 
table is  of  carved  oak,  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  Hansome. 
The  nave,  which  is  Burmonnted  with  a close- 
boarded  arch-shaped  roof,  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  four  Portland  stone  columns,  with 
carved  capitals,  which  support  lofty,  well-lighted 
clearstories.  The  edifice  is  constructed  of  brick, 
with  Bath  atone  dressings,  and  sittings  (all  free) 
are  provided  for  750  persons,  including  the  west 
end  gallery.  The  total  cost,  including  the  site 
on  which  the  church  stands,  is  about  7,5001. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Tarant,  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs,  H.  Jarvis  & Sons,  of 
SoQthwark. 

Huxham  (near  Exeter). — The  parish  ohnroh 
has  been  re-opened,  and  reconsecrated  by  the 
bishop.  The  building  is  Decorated  in  style,  and 
consists  simply  of  nave  and  chancel  (the  one 
being  divided  from  the  other  by  a late  Norman 
arch),  south-west  porch,  and  small  bell-tnrret, 
the  latter  being  snrmouuted  by  a gilded  vane. 
It  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chancel,  which  was  restored  four  or  five 
years  since,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Hayward, 
architect,  Exeter.  The  exterior  walls  arc  built 
mostly  with  mixed  stone  that  came  from  the 
old  building,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  slate, 
red  ornamental  tiles  running  along  the  point. 
The  interior  walls  are  built  of  Thorveton  stone, 
from  the  quarry  of  Mr.  Pleaoe.  The  roof  is  an 
open  wagon-headed  stained  deal  one.  The  label 
mouldings  of  all  the  windows  are  stopped  with 
carved  heads.  The  nave  is  seated  with  open 
stained  deal  benches,  with  carved  and  moulded 
ends.  The  seats  in  the  chancel  are  of  wainscot 
oak,  and  the  fronts  are  of  open  traceried  work, 
and.  have  carved  finiala.  The  cost  of  these  seats, 
wo  understand,  will  be  borne  by  the  incumbent. 
The  chancel-screen,  which  is  of  late  Perpen- 
dicular style,  has  been  restored.  The  pavement 
is  encaustic  tiling.  The  building  is  capable  of 
seating  about  lUO  people,  and  the  coat  of  the 
restoration  will  be  about  5003.  The  money  has 
been  raised  by  snbsoription,  Lord  and  Lady 
Poltimore  and  the  Incumbent  oantnbuting 
liberally.  The  architect  was  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  of 

j London ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  Inoh,  of  Crediton. 

I The  wood  and  stone  carving  was  done  by  Mr. 

! Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.,  supplied  the  brackets  for  the 
reading-desk,  and  Mtssrs.  Cox  & Son  the  lecten^ 


^iO0liS  llcccibeb. 

Manual  of  the  Science  of  Colour  on  the  True 
Theory  of  the  Colour  Sensations  and  the 
Natural  System.  By  Willliu  Benson,  Archi- 
tect. London:  Chapman  & Hall.  1871. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  a series  of  letters, 
by  Mr.  Benson,  appeared  in  the  Builder,  in  18G8, 
on  the  Science  of  Colour.  The  present  volume 
is  based  upon  the  views  then  given,  and  after- 
wards, at  the  Institate  of  Architects. 

In  reference  to  the  proofs  and  uses  of  the 
science  of  colonr,  according  to  hio  ideas,  and  in 
furtherance  of  what  was  expressed  in  the  Builder, 
the  author  here  says  : — 

“ Iq  aeveralletters  to  the  Builder  (in  the  latter  part  of 
1868),  and  in  a paper  read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects 
(Sess.  Paper  Ho.  7,  1869),  the  auilior  himself  has  endea- 
voured to  expound  the  proof  and  nscs  of  the  science  of 
colour.  Since  then,  he  has  met  with  u treatise  on  colour, 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  directors  of  the  Impe- 
rial Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Manufacture,  by  Eruest 
Briicke,  Professor  of  Physiology  .in  the  University  of 
Vienna,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  French  (Des 
couleurs  au  point  de,  vne  physique,  physiologique,  artisti- 
que  et  indusiriel,  par  le  Dr.  Ernest  Briicke.  Traduit  d’alle- 
maud  par  J.  Schutzenberger,  Paris,  1860).  The  progress  of 
the  seience^of  .colour  on  the  Continent  appears  Irom  the 
fact  that  in  tliis  work  the  whole  eut'ject  is  treated  in  a 
scientific  manner,  aud  what  is  wrong  in  the  common 
theories  is  rejected,  though  no  complete  system  of  colonr 
is  proposed.  Field's  doctrine  of  chromatic  equivalents, 
which  has  long  held  too  much  authority  in  England,  Pro- 
lessor  Briicke  declares  * is  false  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  an  incorrect  iuterpretation  of 
natural  phenomena.’  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerscbe),  after  his 
lile-long  labours  for  science,  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
with  authority  here.  In  a letter  to  the  author,  he  tersely 
describes  the  prevailing  opinions  about  light  and  colours 
us  'idola,  which,  from  a jargon,  have  fixed  themselves 
into  u doctrine.'  It  iray  be  long  before  that  doctrine  loses 
ita  hold  on  the  public  ; iu  lectures,  and  even  in  new  trea- 
tises on  Natural  Philosophy,  its  truth  is  sciil  sometimes 
assumed  by  persons  who  ought  to  know  belter  j but  at 
least  those  who  direct  the  education  of  students  in  art 
should  take  care  not  to  fail  behind  the  age,  or  allow  errors 
repudiated  in  Germsnyand  France  to  remain  nnchallenged 
in  England.” 

Under  present  circumstances,  and  before 
giving  adhesion  to  any  new  theory  as  a sub- 
stitute for  that  which,  with  all  its  ehort-comings. 


has  80  long  been  current,  it  would  be  well  for 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  light  and 
colour  to  glance  back  at  theories  which  it  super- 
seded, and  especially  St.  Pierre’s  and  Goethe’s, 
as  there  maji  be  germs  of  truth,  in  the  ideas  of 
such  writers,  which  have  only  been  obscured 
and  thrown  out  of  view  by  false  principles  sub- 
sequently entertained.  There  was  a feasible 
simplicity  in  St.  Pierre’s  theory,  so  far  as  we 
oan  remember  it.  He  maintained,  we  think, 
that  colours  were  produced  in  the  eye  by  light 
whose  force  was  more  or  less  broken  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a direct  and  continuous  line,  through  all 
the  varying  shades  of  white,  yellow,  orange,  red, 
purple,  aud  violet,  to  black,  where  the  force  was 
utterly  destroyed.  The  acceptance,  since  St. 
Pierre’s  time,  of  the  vibratory  theory  of  light,  iu 
the  place  of  Newton’s  colour-particles,  gave 
decided  countenance  to  St.  Pierre’s  ideas, 
although  these  were  not  inconsistent  with  New- 
ton’s either ; but  even  the  vibratory  theory,  as 
onanciated,  does  not  seem  to  contain  a thorough 
analysis  to  first  principles,  inasmuch  as  vibration 
is  a twofold  thing,  or  involves  the  operation  of  a 
twofold  and  alternative  motion  or  force,  one  of 
which,  rather  than  both,  may  constitute  light 
proper,  which  seems  to  be  a radiative  force  and 
not  a concentrative,  whereas  vibration  consists 
of  an  alternative  approach  to,  and  recession 
from,  a mean  point,  or  seems  to  involve  oppo- 
sitive  movements,  which  may  indicate  the 
operation  of  two  contrary  forces, — an  a'trac- 
tive  and  a repulsive,  or,  at  least,  a concen- 
trative and  a radiative  ; and  the  one  of 
these,  the  radiative,  alone,  may  constitute  light 
proper,  and  alone  emanate  from  the  snn,  while 
it  may  demand  or  imply  that  the  opposite, 
or  concentrative,  emanates  from  the  planet  so 
lighted  by  the  sun.  There  would  thus  be  a sort 
of  compensatory  action  and  reaction  involved, 
the  one  dependent  on  the  sun,  aud  the  other  on 
the  planet.  And  then,  too,  we  have  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  percipient  agency  in  the  eye. 
Does  not  that  itself  involve  the  operation  of  a 
physical  force  of  the  organism,  actively  mea- 
suring, or  estimating,  the  ever- varying  amounts  of 
the  radiative  force  which  we  call  light  or  colour  ? 
Aud  may  not  that  estimating  agency  be  of  one 
and  the  same  nature,  physiologically  considered, 
as  the  telluric  or  concentrative,  which  appears 
to  alternate,  vibratorily,  with  the  solar  or  radi- 
ative  force  which  we  call  light  ? 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  propound 
another  new  theory,  bat  merely  to  point  attention 
to  the  publication  of  the  volume  under  notice. 
Practical  men  will  here  find  something  that  may 
be  of  service  to  them  in  relation  to  the  nae  of 
colours  in  decoration,  as  in  the  sixth  chapter,  on 
the  Harmony  of  Colour.  To  the  psychologist, 
too,  the  volume  will  be  of  considerable  interest. 


VAEIORUM. 

From  a bundle  of  reading-books  that  have 
reached  us  wo  select  for  commendation  ‘‘  A 
Peerless  Wife”  (Bentley  & Son),  a story  iu 
three  volumes,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Mackarness, 
author  of  the  well-known  “Trap  to  Catch  a 
Sunbeam,”  and  other  much-esteemed  books.  It 
is  a purely  domestic  story,  dealing  with  ordinary 
people  in  ordinary  life,  bub  is,  nevertheless,  so 
iuteresting  that  few  novel-readers  who  begin 
it  will  leave  it  unfinished.  Ri:a,  a neglected 
imaginative  child  is  a new  character.  “ A 
Peerless  Wife,”  like  all  this  author’s  works, 

may  be  read  by  young  and  old  alike. The 

motive  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Meroier’s  little  story, 
” Only  a Girl’s  Life  ” (F.  Warne  & Co.)  is  to 
help  on  the  scheme  of  the  Venlnor  Hospital, 
and  a very  good  motive  it  is.  The  tale  shows 
some  of  the  dangers  that  beset  a yonng  girl 
coming  from  the  country  to  London,  and  may 
be  found  useful  as  welt  as  interesting.  Let  us 
hope  that  ail  the  young  people  who  come  up 
to  the  big  city  may  find  such  friends  as  Marjory 
Earnshaw  found. 


lisccllanca:. 


Conversazione  at  Soutb  ICensington 
Museum. — The  pretideut  (Visoonut  Stra!f>rd 
de  Redcliffe)  and  council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  held  a convert 
sazione  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  when  between  600  and  700  members 
and  their  friends  assembled.  The  invitations 
were  for  eight  o’clock,  and  it  was  eleven  when 
the  company  dispersed.  In  the  north  ooui  , a 
programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was 
performed. 
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Death  of  Sir  John  Berschel. — We  regret, 
with  oar  oontemporariea  of  all  classes,  to  have 
to  annoance  the  death  of  Sir  Joho  Frederick 
William  Herscbel,  hart.,  F.R.S.,  which  took  place 
at  his  seat,  Colliogwood,  near  Hawkharst,  Koat, 
at  ten  o’clock  on  Tharsday  morning  in  last  week. 
The  late  baronet  was  born  at  Sloagh,  near 
Windsor,  in  1792,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Frederick  William  Ilerschel,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  and  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  England.  His  first  work 
of  note  was  “ A Collection  of  Examples  of  the 
Application  of  the  Calcalns  to  Finite  Dif- 
ferences,” pablished  at  Cambridge  in  1820.  As 
early  as  1S26  he  had  received  from  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  a gold  medal  for  his 
observations  of  donb'e  stars.  In  addition  to  his 
astronomical  work,  there  appeared  by  him,  in 
1830,  a “Treatise  on  Sound;”  in  1831,  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Light;”  both  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Encyolopmdia  Metropolitana ; ” 
and  his  celebrated  “ Preliminary  Discourse  on 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  pnblished  in 
Lardner’s  “ Cyclopmdia  ” in  the  latter  year.  In 
1836  was  published  in  Lardner  a “ Treatise  on 
Astronomy,”  which  proved  his  power  as  a 
popular  expositor  of  the  peculiar  science  of  his 
family.  During  his  well-known  absence  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  again  (in  1836)  voted  him  their  gold 
medal.  He  was  made  a baronet  on  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Queen,  and  a D.O.L.  of  Oxford  in 
1839.  In  1812  he  became  Lord  Rector  of 
Marisohal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1848  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  In  December,  1850,  when  the  office  of 
ilaster  of  the  Mint  was  made  into  a permanent 
one,  it  was  conferred  on  Sir  John  Hersohel,  who 
retained  it  until  February,  1855,  when  he  re- 
signed it  on  account  of  ill  health,  being  succeeded 
by  Professor  Graham,  the  eminent  chemist.  Sir 
John  married,  in  1828,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Stewart,  D.D.,  of  Strathgarry,  Perth- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  issue  ; and  he  is  sue- 
oeeded  by  bis  eldest  son,  now  second  baronet, 
William  James,  born  at  Sloagh  in  1833,  who 
entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1853,  and  is 
now  a magistrate  and  collector  of  revenne  in 
India.  The  burial  of  Sir  John  Hersohel  will 
take  place  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  this  Friday 
at  noon.  The  place  selected  for  the  interment 
is  close  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  close  by  the  organ  screen. 

Recent  Street  Architecture  In  Blr- 
mlng-bam. — The  local  Post  draws  attention 
to  a building  designed  by  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Chamberlain,  architects.  The  premises  have 
been  built  for  Mr.  Sernton,  in  the  principal 
street.  The  dimensions  of  the  shop,  though  not 
large,  as  such  places  go,  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable, the  frontage  towards  New-street  being 
67  ft.,  and  the  depth  being  28  ft.,  at  which 
limit  the  new  building  is  connected  with  an 
extensive  range  of  show-rooms  and  work-rooms 
in  the  rear.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
English,  The  front  oonsists  of  two  masses,  one 
containing  five  windows,  and  the  other  three 
windows,  those  blocks  being  separated  by  the 
entrance-doorway,  an  important  feature,  carried 
boldly  above  the  window-line,  battlemented,  and 
enriched  with  carved  pinnacles  and  monldings. 
The  windows  are  deeply  sunk,  with  moulded 
frames,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
engaged  colnrans,  with  carved  capitals,  and 
chamfered  into  square  cut  bases,  carried  to 
the  street-level.  The  work  is  executed  through- 
out in  Pillongh  stone,  close  and  hard  in  texture, 
and  agreeable  in  colour.  Instead  of  shutters, 
each  window  is  protected  by  a wrought-iron 
grille  ; and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  harmony  of 
effect,  and  to  avoid  obtrusiveness,  the  name- 
plates running  along  the  base  of  the  windows  are 
of  copper,  slightly  bronzed,  instead  of  the  custo- 
mary brass.  The  building  was  done  by  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  Webb,  of  Hockley  ; the  carving  through- 
out, of  stone  and  wood,  by  Mr.  Barfield,  of 
Leicester ; and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  Whit- 
worth & Higginson,  of  Birmingham. 

OpenlDg  of  tbe  T7ow  Basin  at  Cbatham 
Dockyard. — The  first  of  the  three  large  steam 
basins  conatrncted  at  this  dockyard,  the  whole 
covering  nearly  100  acres,  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  Colonel  A.  Clarke,  Royal  Engineers, 
Director  of  Admiralty  works,  under  whose 
direction  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out,  and  several  of  the  officials  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  belonging  to  this  dockyard.  Tbe 
water  was  slowly  admitted  into  the  basin, which 
has  a water  area  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
acres,  the  work  of  filling  it  occopying  some  days. 


Staakspeare’s  Blrtb-place  and  tbe  Mu- 
seum.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
held  at  the  Town-hall,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  on 
the  5th  of  M'ly,  1871  (the  anniversary  of  Shak- 
speare’s  birthday,  O.S.),  the  statement  of  the 
trustees  said, — The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
birthplace  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  as 
many  decline  to  enter  their  names  in  the  visitors’ 
book ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  number  far 
exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  may  be  stated  at 
considerably  more  than  7,000.  Tbe  amount 
received  for  admissions  is  1951.  Ss.  3d.,  against 
160J.  10a.  9d.  last  year;  the  donations  and  inci- 
dental receipts  amount  to  71.  5a.  6d.,  making  the 
total  receipts  2021.  10a.  9d.,  which  is  the  highest 
amount  attained  since  the  tercentenary  year. 
The  expenditure  amounts  to  1261. 17s,  9d.,  leaving 
a balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  791.  Oa.  5d. 
The  receipts  for  admissions  to  the  museum  for 
the  past  year  amount  to  681.  15$.  3d.,  against 
421.  -is.  6d.  last  year,  to  which  is  to  be  added, 
for  donations,  21.  123.  6d.,  making  a total  of 
711.  73.  9d.  In  aocordauce  with  the  resolution 
of  a former  meeting,  sums  araonnting  to  701.  (in 
addition  to  4(01.  before  reported)  have  been 
transferred  from  the  museom  to  the  New  Place 
fund,  to  repay  Mr.  Halliwell  advances  made  by 
him  from  tbe  Shakspeare  fund;  and,  although 
the  trustees  have  no  control  over  New  Place, 
they  oonld  not  refrain  from  noticing  with  pleasure 
the  great  additions  and  improvements  made 
there  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Numerous 
gifts  to  the  museum  were  acknowledged. 

A Building  Speculation. — An  action  in 
which  Mr.  William  Wadsworth,  of  Sheffield, 
builder,  was  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Charles  George 
Smith,  also  of  Sheffield,  sharebroker,  was  the 
defendant,  was  brought  upon  a building  agree- 
ment, and  was  to  have  come  on  for  trial  at  the 
Leeds  Spring  Assizes  of  this  year.  The  plead- 
ings, however,  were  so  long,  and  raised  so  many 
questions,  both  of  law  and  fact,  that  the  aotion 
and  all  matters  of  difference  were,  by  consent  of 
the  parties  and  by  order  of  tbe  judge,  referred 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  Beasley,  as  arbitrator.  Mr.  Ryalls, 
for  tbe  plaintiff,  contended  that  he  was  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  defendant  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  the 
amount  of  the  advances  under  the  defendant’s 
promise ; or  if  that  promise  was  not  made,  that 
the  defendant  had  acted  wrongfully  in  turning 
plaintiff  out  of  posseaeion,  and  that  the  same 
sum  was  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff, 
as  damages  for  the  wrongful  act.  Mr.  Gould, 
for  the  defendant,  relied  not  only  on  the  defend- 
ant’s denial  of  the  promise  alleged  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  have  been  made  on  Augnst  19,  bat  also 
on  two  clanses  of  the  agreement  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  The  arbitrator’s 
decision  was  that  tbe  defendant  Smith  had  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  3931.,  and  all  the  costs  of  the 
reference  and  award. 

Telegraphic  Progress  ; “ Brale." — In  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Hay,  who 
asked  whether  the  Postmaster-General  had  re- 
ceived any  information  with  reference  to  a 
material  for  insnlating  telegraphic  wires  named 
“ braie,”  Mr.  Monaell  said  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  material,  which  was  a preparation 
of  coal-tar.  Five  years  ago  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment triad  experiments  with  it,  which  were  not 
very  suoceasfnl ; but  he  had  received  from  them 
a letter  to  the  effect  that  they  were  about  to  try 
new  experiments,  their  opinion  being  that  a per- 
fect judgment  could  nob  be  formed  upon  the  last 
trial.  They  stated,  farther,  that  upon  the  whole 
the  material  was  not  unfavourably  thought 
of.  The  scientific  officers  of  the  Post-office 
Department  had  taken  the  matter  into  their 
consideration,  and  their  opinion  as  yet  was  not 
favourable  to  the  adoption  of  “ braie”  as  an  in- 
sulator. The  House  of  Commons  is,  no  doubt, 
a capital  “advertising  medium;”  but  will  it 
tend  much  to  the  public  good  that  any  hon. 
member  can  rise  and  ask  the  Government  if 
they  have  received  information  as  to  the  value 
or  progress  of  anything  of  supposed  public  im- 
portance, — say  Griffith’s  Safes,  — and  why  not 
these  as  well  as  “ braie  ? ” 

Preservation  of  Monuments  In  Churches. 
The  Synod  of  the  Irish  Voluntary  Church,  now 
iu  session,  have  passed  a canon  forbidding  any 
changes  in  the  structure,  ornaments,  or  monu- 
ments of  any  church  without  the  sanction  of  the 
incumbent,  select  vestry,  and  bishop.  This  is  a 
wise  and  judicious  proviso.  We  trust  it  will  be 
faithfully  carried  out  in  practice,  and  that  sneh 
changes  as  those  to  which  it  refers  will  not  be 
effected  without  tbe  joint  and  concurrent  assent 
of  the  three  authorities  are  required. 


Tfew  Pulpit,  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth, — 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth,  has  a new 
pulpit  of  Bath  stone  and  Devonshire  marble,  in 
the  Early  Perpendicular  style.  It  oonsists  of  a 
base  of  Cornish  granite,  from  Messrs.  Freeman 
& Sons’  quarries,  Penryn;  and  this  stem  is  re- 
lieved by  slender  columns  of  red  Dartmoor 
granite  at  either  angle.  The  plan  of  the  upper 
part  is  octagonal,  the  main  portion  being  of 
Corsham  atone,  whilst  the  panels,  oolnmns,  and 
angles  are  of  Devonshire  marble  from  the  Ipple- 
pen  qnarries  near  Newton.  The  marble  is  red, 
relieved  by  veins  of  cream  colonr.  In  the  centre 
panel,  facing  down  the  church,  and  standing 
upon  a moulded  base,  is  a figure  of  St.  Andrew, 
patron  saint  of  the  church.  The  figure  is  iu 
Caen  stone,  aud  leans  npon  the  X-like  cross, 
upon  which,  according  to  early  tradition,  the 
saint  snffered  martyrdom.  The  panel  in  which 
the  statue  stands  is  more  deeply  recessed  than 
the  rest,  and  the  increased  shadow  obtained  by 
a concave  back  throws  out  in  strong  relief  the 
outline  of  the  figure.  The  capitals  and  cornices 
are  profusely  carved.  Its  height  from  the  floor 
is  7 ft.  10  in.  The  pulpit  was  designed  by  Mr. 
James  |Hine,  and  has  been  carried  out  iu  a 
sucoessful  manner  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  sculptor, 
Exeter.  The  total  cost  of  the  pulpit  is,  we 
believe,  about  130Z. 

The  Milan  Exhibition.— The  programme  of 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Milan  daring  the 
coarse  of  the  present  year,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Italian  Industrial  Association.  This 
association  proposss  holding  periodical  exhibi- 
tions iu  the  building  which  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  Public  Gardens,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  be  opened  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and 
will  comprise  “ Construction  and  the  Common 
Arts.”  It  will  include  the  following  olasaes  : — 
Class  1 : Materials  and  Processes  used  for  Con- 
struotion. — Raw  materials,  natural  and  artificial 
stone,  marble,  stucco,  limes,  cements,  asphalte, 
models  of  furnaoes  and  kilns,  models  and 
machines  for  the  preparation  of  materials  and 
construction,  prepared  timber,  flooring  (par- 
quets), metals  need  for  conatmetion,  cast-iron. 
Glass  2 : Apparatns  and  Processes  for  Heating 
and  Lighting.  Class  3 : Ceramic  Aits.  Class  4 : 
Furnitnre  and  Decoration. — Cheap  and  fancy 
furniture,  iron  bedsteads  and  furniture,  paper- 
hangings  and  upholstery,  carpets  and  mats, 
utensils  and  implements  for  domestic  use, 
domestic  telegraphs  and  bell-hanging,  fireproof 
safes,  locks,  door-fnrnitare,  oornioes,  inlaid  work, 
oarving,  painting,  and  varnishing. 

‘Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paul’s. — Iu 
reply  to  Mr.  Goldsmid  (Honse  of  Commons), 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  arrange- 
ments bad  been  made  for  the  completion  of 
the  Wellington  monument.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty was  that  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Stephens, 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  work.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  a man  of  very  considerable 
ability,  but  not  a good  manager  of  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  therefore  it  was  found  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  monetary  transactions  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  to  be  very  de- 
sirable, considering  how  mnoh  had  been  already 
done,  and  the  aptitude  Mr.  Stephens  had  shown 
for  this  kind  of  work,  that  he  should  if  possible 
be  continued  as  sculptor  to  finish  the  monument. 
Therefore  a contract  had  been  entered  into  with 
a gentleman  qualified  to  complete  the  work,  who 
would  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Stephens  until 
the  work  had  been  completed  in  a manner 
which  would,  he  hoped,  be  worthy  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  illustrious  man  to  whom  the  monn- 
ment  was  raised.  The  cost  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  moderate,  and  tbe  work  would  be  completed 
in  a year  or  two. 

Tbe  Proposed  Alteration  to  Brighton 
Town-hall. — The  Local  Works  Commitcee  re- 
ported they  had  received  four  tenders  for  making 
certain  alterations  to  the  tovrn-hall,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  already  approved  by  the  Council, 
The  tenders  were, — from  Messrs.  Blackmore  & 
Howard,  King-street,  Brighton,  2,469J. ; Messrs. 
Gheesman  & Co.  Kensiogton-street,  Brighton, 
2,7281. ; Mr.  G.  R.  Lockyer,  York-place,  Brighton, 
2.625J. ; and  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightengale,  Albert  Em- 
bankment,  London,  2,617Z.  The  comcoictee 
resolved  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Nightengale  be 
accepted. 

A Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.  — Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  C.E.,  has  esti- 
mated that  a ship  canal,  permitting  vessels  of 
22  ft.  draught  to  pass,  can  be  constructed  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  for  the  sum  of 
3,500,0001. 
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The  New  Temperance  Hall  at  Cains- 
orougb.  — The  chief  stone  of  this  hall  has 
een  laid.  The  edifice  will  be  built  on  a site  of 
05  square  yards  of  land  on  Spitahterraoe.  The 
utrauce  to  the  large  room  will  be  a passage, 
0 ft.  by  5 ft.  The  principal  room  will  be 

2 ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  30  ft.  high,  with  a roof 
lade  of  wrought  iron,  and  will  be  chiefly 
ghted  with  gas  from  the  roof.  There  will  be 

gallery  to  seat  100  people.  At  the  south  or 
ont  end  there  will  be  two  committee-rooms, 
hioh  can,  when  required,  be  opened  to  the 
rgeroom.  In  this  way  accommodation  will  be 
rovided  for  seating  over  600  persons.  At  the 
orth  end  are  to  be  two  ante-rooms  provided 
ith  closets.  Over  the  entrance  and  two  oom- 
littee-rooms  there  will  be  a lecture-room, 

3 ft.  by  22i  ft.,  suitable  for  tea  gatherings,  &o. 
be  four  committee  and  ante-rooms  have  been 
rranged  with  a view  to  their  ultimate  nse  as 
>ading.rooms  among  other  purposes.  The  cost 
* the  hall  exclusive  of  the  site,  is  estimated  at 
OOOL,  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription, 
id  upwards  of  250Z.  have  already  been  given, 
he  arohiteots  are  Messrs.  Lister  & Son ; and 
le  contractors,  Mr.  Croft,  builder,  and  Mr. 
urton,  joiner.  It  is  proposed  to  convey  the 
Ind  and  building  to  trustees  for  the  Gains- 
proagh  Temperance  Society. 

: Importance  of  Irrigation. — It  is  well 
hown  that  the  land  in  most  parts  of  the 
mntry  is  by  artificial  means  now  thoroughly 
iderdrained,  and  the  quantity  of  rainfall, 
hich  has  of  late  years  been  much  below  the 
rerage,  is  said  to  be  afi'eoted  thereby.  The 
ijurious  effect  of  long-oontinued  droughts  has, 
|ierefore,  become  a question  of  vital  import- 
|ioe.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  use  of  some 
: the  natural  valleys  of  the  small  tributaries 
■ the  Wye  near  the  town  of  Rhayader  for  the 
instruction  of  storage  reservoirs.  These 
servoirs,  it  is  said,  could  be  kept  filled  by  the 
.rplus  water  during  heavy  rainfalls,  and  the 
rface  of  the  water  in  them  would  be  at  the 
light  of  590  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so 
at  the  water  would  command  and  oonld  be 
>ated  over  an  area  of  more  than  2,000,000  of 
ires.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton, 
0 engineer,  that  the  probable  coat  of  irrigating 
e land  on  a large  and  systematic  plan  would 
it  exceed  an  outlay  of  12Z.  per  acre.  Such  laud, 
»w  valued  at  IZ.  15s.  per  acre  rental,  would  be 
jrth  at  least  4Z.  per  acre  per  annum,  or  a fee- 
nple  value  of  lOOZ.  per  acre. 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeolo. 
leal  Society. — The  May  excursion  of  members 
this  society  took  place  on  the  lith,  Rotherham 
id  Wentworth  being  the  places  visited,  A 
irty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  drove  off  from  the 
;bool  of  Art  about  10  a.m.,  and  on  their  way 
,lled  to  look  at  the  fine  oak  room  in  the  old 
ill  at  Oarbrook  j at  the  old  Roman  station  of 
empU‘  Borough,  near  Rotherham  (lokles),  re- 
lectiug  both  of  which  places  the  Rev.  J.  Stacoy 
ave  some  particulars.  After  visiting  Wentworth 
-OUse  (by  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Pitz- 
illiam),  the  par'y  were  met  at  the  church  by  Mr. 
assay,  of  Wentworth,  who  pointed  ont  many 
toresting  particulars,  and  roid  to  them  a 
.reful  paper,  *'  Ou  the  ancient  history  of  ilie 
ace."  Returning  to  Rotherham,  the  party 
;r0  met  by  Mr.  J.  Guest  and  Dr.  Sheirman, 
ho  conducted  them  over  the  New  Hospital, 
>w  in  course  of  erection,  and  aLcr  visiting  the 
1C  old  parish  church,  the  party  assembled  in 

0 Mechanics’  Tnstituiion,  to  bear  Mr.  Guest 
ad  an  iateresting  paper  “On  the  Ancient 
iatory  of  Rotherham.” 

A Hovel  Application  of  Collodion. — At  a 

cent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
loiety,  some  details  were  given  of  a curious 
oality  possessed  by  collodion,  which  has  been 
loently  discovered  by  M.  Kleffel,  and  which  may, 

1 is  thought,  lead  to  some  useful  application. 
J6  has  found  that  if  a glass  plate  is  coated  with 
|llodion  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and,  after  the 
jaidhasset,  a printed  sheet  of  paper  is  pressed 
.3on  the  surface  lightly  with  the  hand,  a very 
act  reproduction  of  the  printed  matter  will  be 
and  impressed  upon  the  collodion  after  the  re- 
loval  of  the  paper,  the  design  or  type  remaining 
wfectly  visible  after  the  complete  desiccation 
" the  film.  The  greasy  nature  of  printer’s 
k,  in  all  probability,  prevents  it  being  attacked 
.•  the  alcohol  and  ether  of  the  half-set  collodion, 
iiile  the  remainder  of  the  paper  is  completely 
jpregnated  and  softened  by  these  volatile 
'[aids.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  that  the 
inting  has  the  appearance  of  a bas-relief. 


Funeral  Itites,  Tombs,  and  Monuments. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  “ Bromley  Friends  in 
Coancil,"  Mr.  Vaughan,  M.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper 
entitled  “Funeral  Rites,  Tombs,  and  Monu- 
ments.” It  was  illustrated  with  many  diagrams. 
In  his  introductory  remarks,  be  said  veneration 
for  the  dead  was  inherent  in  the  human  mind  5 
that  there  were  three  systems  of  disposing  of  the 
body, — interment,  embalming,  and  cremation  ; 
also  three  distinct  sorts  of  tombs, — caves,  tumuli, 
and  structural  tombs.  Tombs  constitute  an  im- 
portant branch  ofarcbmologioal  study, — painting 
and  sculpture  combined  with  architecture  in 
their  decoration,  and  many  fragile  relics  of 
antiquity  have  been  preserved  in  them,  while 
the  paintings  on  their  walls  afford  invaluable 
examples  of  the  costumes  of  peoples  thousands 
of  years  since.  Caves  were  the  most  ancient 
burying-places,  and  that  of  Machpelah  the  earliest 
mentioned.  An  interesting  review  of  various 
orders  of  funeral  rites,  tombs,  and  monuments, 
was  then  given. 

Wood  Carpeting-. — The  Scientific  American 
desoribes  the  new  wood  carpeting,  which  is 
coming  into  extensive  nse  in  America,  as 
follows ; — The  fabric  is  made  of  slats  or  more 
oroameutal  shapes,  glued  or  cemented  upon  a 
cloth  backing.  The  slats  or  strip?  of  wood  are 
of  different  colours,  and  are  arranged  to  produce 
all  the  effects  of  tesselated  floors,  mosa'c-work, 
&e. ; and,  beiug  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  iu 
thickness,  they  will  wear  many  years.  They 
are  finished  in  oil,  and  fit  together  so  tightly 
that  the  joints  are  as  perfect  as  those  iu  iolaid 
work.  The  surface  thus  produced  cau  therefore 
be  scrubbed,  washed,  and  oiled,  when  needol, 
precisely  like  other  floors  made  of  ornaTneobal 
woods,  which  floors  they  resemble  iu  all  respects 
when  laid. 

Hew  Offices  for  the  Wallasey  Xiocal 
Hoard. — The  public  offices  for  the  Wallasey 
Looal  Board  having  become  inadequate  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  offioial  business  of 
that  Board,  it  has  been  resolved,  says  the 
Livei'pool  Journal,  to  remove  to  new  premises, 
to  be  erected  by  Mr*.  M'lnnes,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  that  gentlemen,  in  Churob-street,  Egre- 
mont,  opposite  the  offices  for  so  many  years 
occupied  by  the  looal  Board.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  bnilding  has  been  laid.  The 
building,  which  is  to  be  of  briok,  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  will  have  a frontage  to  Church-street 
of  48  ft.,  with  a depth  to  the  rear  of  72  ft. 
Mr.  James  T.  Lea,  the  surveyor  to  the  local 
Board,  is  the  architect,  aud  Mr.  Samnel  Ellaby 
of  Liscard,  is  the  builder.  The  cost,  including 
that  of  the  site,  is  estimated  at  2,000Z. 

Tbe  Trade-ITaions  Sill. — This  Bill  has 
passed  throngh  committee  without  material  alte- 
ration ; bat  in  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(violence,  threats,  &o.)  Bill,  the  following  addi- 
tional  definition  of  molestation  was  added  : — “ If 
he  watch  or  beset  the  house  or  other  place  where 
such  person  resides,  or  works,  or  happens  to  be, 
or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  or  if 
with  two  or  more  persons  he  follow  such  person 
in  a disorderly  manner,  in  or  throngh  any  street 
or  road.”  An  amendment  aimed  at  the  practice 
of  workmen  on  strike  assembling  in  large  num- 
bers and  preventing  new  hands  from  entering 
the  factory  or  shop,  was  also  agreed  to. 

Liverpool  Arcbltectural  Society.  — At 

the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  3rd 
ult.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  session  : — President,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Vale;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  Jun. ; Council, — Moss  s. 
Jas.  M.  Hay,  C.  H.  Beloe,  G.  F.  Chantrell,  J. 
Mercer,  and  W.  H.  Picton ; Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Parslow ; Librarian,  Mr.  E.  H.  W. 
Barry ; Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon.  Prizes 
were  delivered  to  the  successfal  competitors  for 
the  students’  prize,  the  first  to  Mr.  B.  W. 
Banner,  the  two  others  to  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Fox 
and  Mr.  J.  Green;  the  subject  being  a design 
for  a town  church  to  seat  1,200  persons.  The 
President  delivered  his  closiog  address. 

Demolition  of  an  Ancient  Mansion. — 

Workmen  have  been  employed  to  demo'ish  the 
fine  old  large  red-br!ck  mansion  ou  Brixtou-riee, 
and  which,  according  to  repute,  was  once  occu- 
pied by  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  is  the  last 
epooimen  in  the  locality.  The  property  has 
been  purchased  by  the  London  Tramway  Com- 
pany, and  is  to  be  converted  into  a carriage 
depot  and  a range  of  stabling.  The  terminus  of 
the  Brixton  and  Westminster  Tramway  will  be 
extended  to  this  point.  ' 


Tbe  Perils  of  Hyde  Park  Corner. — 

These  become  greater  every  day,  such  is  the 
strength  of  the  stream  of  traffic.  Mr.  B.  M. 
Barry  suggests  the  formation  of  a sunk  way 
under  Picoadilly,  the  upper  outlet  in  Park-lane, 
near  to  Stanhope  Gate,  some  300  yards  from 
Piccadilly;  the  lower  outlet  in  Grosvenor-plaoe, 
about  400  yards  from  Hyde  Park-corner,  nearly 
opposite  to  Cbester-street.  The  present  road- 
ways in  Piccadilly  and  Constitution-hill  would 
be  carried  over  the  low-level  road  on  bridges. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  separate  the 
cross  streams  of  traffic,  and  would  greatly 
relieve  Hyde  Park-corner  from  the  danger  which 
now  exists  there,  and  which  will  be  increased  by 
the  opening  of  Hamilton-place.  The  eoggestion 
is  worth  consideration. 

Fine  Arts  In  ITni-verslty  College,  Xiondon. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter, 
A.R.A.,  has  been  appointed  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  in  this  college.  The  boildings,  forming 
part  of  the  north  wing,  which  have  been  designed 
for  the  fine-art  school,  are  nearly  completed,  and 
it  is  intended  to  open  the  classes  for  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
college  session  in  Oobober  next.  The  late  Mr. 
Felix  Slade  has  established  at  the  college  six 
scholarships  for  proficiency  in  those  branches  of 
art,  each  of  the  value  of  50Z.  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  years,  and  which  may  be  held  by 
ladies. 

The  Vendome  Column. — If  the  Germans 
had  pulled  down  this  monument  it  would  not 
have  been  wonderful ; but  that  Frenchmen 
should  do  it,  passes  belief.  Admit  that  it  re- 
corded a dynasty  a part  of  the  people  happen 
just  at  this  moment  to  abominate,  it  also  memo- 
rialised triumphs  of  the  national  arms  and  the 
national  arts.  It  was  an  inexcusable  and 
shameful  act.  If  the  monuments  and  records 
of  one  dynasty  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  next 
that  succeeds,  history  will  lose  her  landmarks 
and  evidences,  and  the  world  of  art  be  robbed 
of  its  glories.  The  Times  of  the  17ch  inst. 
contains  a long  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Column. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner. — The 

annual  festival  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund, 
held  OQ  the  13th  Inst.,  was  presided  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  was  brilliantly  attended. 
One  very  interesting  feature  was  contributed  by 
the  presence  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who  bad 
served  as  war  correspondents,  Mr.  Landelis,  Mr. 
Laurence  Oliphant,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Kingston, 
Mr.  Skinner,  and  others.  Amongst  the  speakers 
were  the  Spanish  Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps, 
Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  and  others.  The  subscriptions  amounted 
to  nearly  1,200Z, 

Hawmarsh  XiOcal  Board.  — At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  the  surveyor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Roome,  reported 
the  completion  of  the  works  for  the  water 
supply,  oomprleing  about  5^  miles  of  mains,  &o., 
within  one  day  of  the  specified  time,  and  at  a 
cost  of  447Z.  below  the  esumate, — 4,211Z.,  sub- 
mitted in  August,  1870.  The  works  having  thus 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Water  Committee, 
that  a gratuity  of  25  guineas  ba  awarded  to  the 
surveyor. 

The  Xilterary  Fuad  Dinner. — Under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
was  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall  on  the  I7tb, 
and  passed  off  very  satisfactorily.  Tbe  chair- 
man made  an  excellent  address,  and  Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  M.  Walowski,  Sir  W. 
Stirling  Maxwell,  and  others,  spoke.  The  total 
amount  of  subscriptions  announced  was  about 
960Z. 

Safes  no  longer  Safe.  — Tbe  Scientific 
American  says  it  is  now  impossible  to  construct 
a burglar-proof  safe,  for  the  thief,  with  his 
cylinders  of  compressed  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
can  in  a few  seconds  burn  holes  of  any  size  in 
the  hardest  metal — his  fire-drill  enabling  him 
in  a few  minutes  to  work  his  way  into  the 
strongest  safe  that  was  ever  constructed. 

Free  School  for  Hammersmith  — A medi- 
cal practitioner  iu  Hammersmith,  Mr.  John  Batts, 
has  just  added  to  the  educational  agencies  of 
the  district,  by  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
an  elementary  free  school  for  400  children  m 
the  locality  of  the  Albion-road.  The  cost  of  the 
site  and  building  is  between  7,000t.  and  8,000Z. 
— West  Londoyi  Advei'tiser. 
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Appointment  Open  In  the  Office  of 
Works. — There  is  to  be  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  the  eitnation  of  jnnior  examiner 
in  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works,  on  the 
30tb  inet.,  and  following  days.  A form,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  Works,  most 
be  filled  np  by  any  desiring  to  be  examined, 
and  retnrned  so  as  to  reach  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  or  before  the  23rd  of  May. 


Stone  Implements. — A considerable  exhibi- 
tion of  stone  implements  (palmolithio)  is  open  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somer- 
Bet  Honse.  Papers  relating  to  the  subject,  by 
Mr.  Franks  and  Mr.  Evans,  were  read  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  18th.  The  collection  will 
remain  open  till  Thursday,  25th,  inolnsive,  and 
strangers  may  obtain  cards  of  admission  on 
application. 

Payments  by  Postage-stamps. — W©  are 
enabled  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Postmaster-General  to  insist  npon  the  regu- 
lation forbidding  the  keepers  of  receiving-honsea 
from  pnrohaaing  postage-stamps,  which  was  to 
come  into  force  on  the  Ist  of  July.  Sorely  more 
thought  should  be  given  than  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  before  regnlations  affecting  large  inte- 
rests are  proposed. 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  May  22od, 
when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  I’Ansou, 
entitled,  “ London  ; its  Commercial  Centres,  and 
their  Inflaonco  on  the  Value  of  Land.” 


TENDEES 


Por  additions  to  Newington  tVorkhouse,  Surrey,  for 
the  Guardians  ot  St.  Saviour's  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis 
& Bon,  architects 

Marsland  & Sons £9,995  0 0 

Pearce 9,590  0 0 

Harrison  & Sons  9,487  0 . 0 

ChsppelJ 9,310  0 0 

Nightingale  9,237  0 0 

Wyatt 9,180  0 0 

Kirk 9,173  0 0 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co 9,149  0 0 

Shepherd  9,100  0 0 

Tarrunt  9,032  0 0 

Kent 8.977  0 0 

Downs 8,973  0 0 

Wigmore 8,950  0 0 

Gooding 8,900  0 0 

Cooper 8.880  0 0 

Perry  i Co 8,875  0 0 

Thompson  8,873  0 0 

Capps  & Bitso  8,797  0 0 

Tates  8,750  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  8,727  0 0 

Henshaw 8,621  0 0 

Watson  Brothers 8,470  0 0 

Blookmore  & Morley 8,453  0 0 

Wood  8,400  0 0 

George 8,267  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 8,255  0 0 

Kipps  7,091  0 0 

Machin  7,034  0 0 

Croaker  7,714  0 0 


For  repairs,  &c.,  to  All  Saints’  Chnrch,. Hertford,  for  the 
churchwardens.  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  & Son,  architects  : — 

Parkins  £366  0 0 

Castle  193  10  0 

Norris  (accepted)  168  0 0 

For  a new  storehouse  at  Dover,  for  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  C.  T.  Whitley,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

Mathews £1,260  0 0 

Richardson  1,090  o 0 

Hayward 1,064  0 0 

Shrubsole  999  0 0 

Adcock  & Rees 979  0 0 


For  Parsonage  House,  Somerby.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnsc 
architect 

Perkins  & Son  £1,108  0 0 

Halliday  & Cave  1,016  0 0 

Winkles  & Kellett  992  5 0 

Kitchen  A Fidd  965  0 0 

Conquest  & Son  

Barnes 

Fast 

Weaver  

Potter 


946  0 


909  14  6 


Fop  six  cottages  at  Kettering.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect : — 

Margetts £1,209  0 0 

Wilson 1,160  0 0 

Barlow 1,195  0 0 

Sharman 1,070  0 0 

Briggs 1,060  0 0 


For  additions  to  Kettermg  Cemetery,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Johnson,  architect: — 

Henson  £H6  0 0 

Sharman 299  0 0 

Margetts 295 


0 0 


For  works  at  Knossington  Grange.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect : — 

Bromwich  £1,318  0 0 

Halliday  A Cave  1,102  10  0 

Fast 1/Q7  10  0 


For  church  in  the  Archway-road,  Highgate.  Mr.  E. 
Hoole,  architect ; — 

Dove.  £7.370  0 0 

Henshaw 7,120  0 0 

Hobson  6,425  0 0 

Macfarlane  6,435  0 0 

Nntt 6,240  0 0 

Wright  6,156  0 0 

Killby  (accepted) 6,963  0 0 

Wiblett  (withdrawn)  6,385  0 0 


For  completing  a residence  at  Upton,  Essex.  Mr' 
J,  W. Dennison,  architect:— 

Auley  ...  £1,690  0 0 

Woodward 1,216  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 1,157  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  the  West  of 
England  Sanatorium.  Mr.  H.  F.  Price,  architect : — 

Beavan  A Son  £6,982  0 0 

Hands 6,004  0 0 

Perry  4,945  0 0 

Shorney 4,650  0 0 

Harvey  A Sons  (accepted)  3,8ll  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Baptist  Chapel,  Cotham,  B.-istol, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Price,  architect : — 

Hall £4,799  0 0 

Beavan  A Son  3,959  0 0 

MarqaissA  Munro  3,699  0 0 

W'ilkips  A Sons 3,604  0 0 

Davis  A Son  3.685  0 0 

Eastabrook  A Sons 3,577  0 0 

Gorvett  (accepted) 3,195  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
Cotton-street,  Poplar,  £. : — 

Abraham £1,081  0 0 

Tanner 965  0 0 

Sheffield  947  0 0 

Hiddall 

Atturtoc  A Latta 

Coleman 

Lee  (accepted) 


0 0 


760  0 0 
737  0 0 
681  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  tower  to  the  parish  ohtireh,  St. 
Mary  Church,  near  Torquay,  in  two  portions.  Mr.  J. 


For  entrance-lodge  at  Henlade,  Taunton.  Mr.  H. 
Spencer,  architect  : — 

Davis  (accepted) £453  0 0 


For  new  stables  for  Mr.  Henson,  Peckham  Rye.  Mr, 
Jewhurst,  architect  :— 

Ellis  £290  0 0 

Blackmore  A Morley 337  0 0 

Steed  236  0 0 

Hill  ..■ 230  0 0 

Bhspley  A Webster 225  0 0 


For  parish  school-room,  Hoggeston,  near  WinsloWi 
Bucks.  Messrs.  Houghton  A Spencer,  architects  : — 

King  £220  14  0 

Rickard  205  12  0 

Keen  A Sons 2(3  0 0 

Heley  201  0 0 

Cooper  187  10  0 

Matthews  (accepted) 179  17  0 


For  Stables  at  Peckham,  for  the  London  Tramway 
Company.  Mr.  Edmestop,  architect  :~ 

Watts  ....  £2,816  0 0 

Coleman 2,787  o 9 

Cowland 3,770  0 0 

Shapley  A Webster 2,600  0 0 

Kilby  2,469  0 0 

Roberts  2,197  0 0 


For  building  two  nouses  at  r uinam,  for  Mr.  R.  Boy 
Mr.  Buzzard,  architect 

Simpson  £2,'’T6  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  1,904  0 0 

Shapley  A Webster 1,640  0 0 


For  finishing  three  houses  at  Cumberwell,  for  Mr 


£364  0 0 

Shouley  A Webster  345  0 0 

Pebble 315  0 0 

Moncreiff  298  0 0 


For  new  entrance  lodge  and  gateway,  for  Mr.  R.  Davies 
M.P.,  at  Treborth  Park,  Menai  bridge.  Mr.  R.  Q 
Thomas,  architect 

Lodge.  Qa'eway. 

Rogers  A Son  £1,263  ...  £37i) 

Jones 934  ...  259 

Roberts  A Co 9l2  ...  213 

Williams  875  ...  284 

Jones  720  ...  350 

Thomas*  720  ...  214 

GrilBths  ..  080  ...  l80 


Ironwork  of  Gatei  and  Sailing. 

Bennet  (accepted)  £114  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  dedoctiops. 


b 1 

at  Porfio 

D,  2Dd  Portion. 

Barrow  A Sons  

...  £2,295 

...  £1,105 

Gibson  

...  2.400 

1,060 

Jackman  

...  2.230 

...  1,64) 

Luscomhe 

...  1,853 

990 

Wall  A Hook  

..  1,654 

1,256 

Eddies  (accepted)  

...  1,403 

1,204 

For  building  now  wings, 

and  making  alterations  and 

additions  to  the  Inflrmarv, 

Fulham 

Jnion  Workhouse, 

for  the  Guardians  of  the  Fulham  Uuio 
architect : — 

n.  Mr.  J.G.  Hall, 

Foxley 

£4,650  -0  0 

Pitcher  

4,36-4  0 0 

Nightingale  

4,039  0 0 

Sawyer  

3,093  0 0 

Luscomb  

3,638  17  7 

Mansell  

3,560  0 0 

Fanlhorpe 

3,6  000 

Cbamberlen  Brotbera 

3,499  0 0 

Aviss  A Co 

3,494  0 0 

Lacey  A Tolkington... 

3,450  0 0 

Rose 

2,694  0 0 

For  new  house  for  Mr.  Roger  Evans,  at  Menai  Bridgi 
Mr.  R.  Q.  Thomas,  architect 

Parry  (accepted) £1,180  0 0 


For  new  church  schools,  at  Llanfair  P.  O.,  Atiglese; 
Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect 

Thomas  £423  0 0 

Griffith  388  0 0 

Williams 352  0 0 


For  the  Enborne  Oil  Mill,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Hum- 
bert A Cox,  arcbiti-ats.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Strudwick.  A Meunin 

Newton £10,150  0 0! 

Tidey 7,300  0 0 

Beacher  A Son  6,960  0 0 

Wyatt  6,950  0 0 

Dover  A Dowell 6,853  0 0 

Gooding  6,817  0 0 

Thorn  A Co 6,6(0  0 0 

Sharpiugton  A Co 5,677  0 0 

Wigmore 5,793  0 0 

Heath  6,516  0 0 

Lacy  A Torkington  5,500  0 0 

Cook  A Green 5,283  0 0 

Capps  A Kiteo 6,193  0 0 ! 


For  building  a residence  at  Westmill,  near  Ware,  Herts, 
for  Mr.  W.  King.  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  A Son,  architects. 
Quantities  furnished  : — 

Bint  A Son £659  18  0 

Ekins  651  0 0 

Dickinson  050  0 0 

Allen  633  0 0 

Norris  635  0 0 

Green  A Sons  624  0 0 

Scales 695  0 0 

Fisher 695  0 0 

Castle 679  0 0 


For  rebuilding  church  of  St.  Peter,  Tyringham,  Bucks, 
exclusive  of  tower  and  foundations.  Rubble  stone  sup- 
plied. Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  architect.  Qnantilies  by  Mr. 
Riddett  : — 

Hubbard  £2,529  0 0 

Coxford  A Co 2,527  0 0 

Fast 2,503  0 0 

Law  A Son 2,311  0 0 

For  New  Coombe  farmbonso,  Sussex,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tarver,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  Riddett  : — 
Shearburne  (accepted) £1,330  0 0 

For  alteraiionsAnd  eeneral  repairs  to  No.  33,  Alders- 
gale-street.  Mr,  H.  Wiostiuley,  architect 

Patmt>n  A Fotheringbam £349  0 0 

Beeton  336  0 0 

Priteburd  327  0 0 

Sewell  A Son 313  0 0 

For  additions  to  CttombeTIead  House,  Bampton,  Devon. 
Mr.  H.  Spencer,  architect  : — 

Davis  £510  0 0 

Bbewbrooks  483  0 0 

Spiller 405  0 0 

Pollard  (accepted) 360  0 0 


For  a pair  of  gamekeeper’s  cottages,  at  Prestwnod 
ear  Crawley,  for  Mr.  G.  .Trist.  Messrs.  Thicke  A Wil 
on,  architects 

Ockendea  £-570  0 0 

Gates  623  0 0 

Wilkins  610  0 0 

Wickens.  403  8 10 


For  erecting  a villa,  Ac.,  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  fo 
r.  H.  J.  \Vebb.  Mr.  Q.  H.  Guillaume,  architecl 


Quantities  snpplied  by  Messrs.  W.  A J.  Jurd  : — 

Stevens  £683  0 0 

Wheeler 625  0 0 

Ball  ....  62»  0 0 

Sunders  610  0 0 

Dullimore  597  0 9 

Chinchen  580  0 0 


For  two  shops  on  Forecourts,  at  Nos.  77  and  79,  King’t 
road,  Chelsea,  for  Miss  Struthers.  Mr.  E.  O.  BymoDi 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Basement  Basement  Shop 

Included.  Eicladed.  Front. 

Sawyer  £520  £393  £75  0 

WhUtick  4J9  36U  70  10 

TurreU 477  355  67  17 

Skipper*  — 329  70  0 ■ 


For  repairs,  Clrde-road,  Addisoomb.  Mr.  E.t  ( 
Symoiis,  arcliiteot : — 

abend  £59  18  0 

Sawyer 64  0 II 

Thomas  (accepted)  44  7 8 


For  finishing  No.  — , Kingsdotva  Villas,  Wandswori 
Common,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Slatosby.  Mr.  E.  0.  SymOBi 
architect:—  ' 

Turrell £248  0 0 

Whittick  238  0 0 

Sawyer  198  0 0 

Greig  169  17  6 

Heaver  A Coates  (accepted)  149  18  7 

- -A 

TO  CORRESPONDEJ^TS. 

T.  Tl.  W.-.T,  W.-C.  L.-J.  K.-P.  A H.-I.  B-E.  IL  B.-F  B- 
3L  W.— U.  W.— C.  * Co.— C.  % W.  — J.  F.  — 0.  Pr-lhera  —11.  L 0- 
Mef»0D.  New  York.  — D,  W.  A O'.  — T T A.  — B.  0.  T.  — J.  0.  F. 

B.  K.— W.  P.  G.— F.  B.  W.  — J.  tv.  U.  — Q.  S 0.  — W.  B.  — B.  W. 

C.  T.  W.'—  E.  H.-  J,  V.  — J.  G U.  — T.  O.  N — E A,  U.  - J.  H- 
.W.  D.-O.  L.  K-L.  W.  C.-F.  C.  W.-T.  A-T.  W.  B.-ff.  iF 

C.  L.  K. 

We  are  compelled  to  decl'ne  potulln;  oat  boukt  aud  civli| 
addreaaei. 

All  ataiemenU  of  faeU,  Beta  of  Tender*,  Ac.  mn«t  be  aco'impml 
by  the  name  and  addie  a uf  the  eeu  Jer,  nut  nesee9>riLr  1| 
publication. 

Note.— The  reeponulblli'y  of  algned  arlic'ee,  aid  paper*  real 
pahlic  meeiluRa,  teat*,  of  couree,  with  the  author*. 
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NOTICE  TO  STJBSOEIBEBS. 

The  TWENTY-EIOHTE  VOLUME  oj  " THE 
UIDDEB"  (hound),  for  ihe  year  1870,  is  now 
lady,  price  Ono  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
•tee  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
,e  0ffi.ee,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
ngs  and  Sixpience  each. 

AdA^eriisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
eeTc’s  iss^ie  later  than  TKSEE  o'clock,  p.m., 
I THURSDAY. 


In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
iper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
ingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
'■rect  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
hillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

' The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
pNTALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Ad/vertise. 
jents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
^LY  should  be  sent. 

|*ar  NOTICE.— All  Communications  respecU 
\-g  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
|l(Jresseci  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bttilder,” 
0.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
ymmunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  ” Publisher  ” 


Sath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
est  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
0.  Limited,  Quarrymen  aod  Stone  Merchants, 
let  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tB,  also 
ost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ingdom  famished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adat.] 


. L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MPROVBD  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMING  AND  VENTILATING 
rivate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

'ARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

ONE  DOOK  TROM  RAY-STREET. 

Putlialiers  of  a Pumpblet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 


A. 


_ BUlnUING  BTIBVBYOR9.  CONTRACTORS,  and  BUILDERS, 
id  all  ulhsr  Trades  aonnected  «Ub  Bulldlug., 

Alao 


. New  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for  1872, 

To  Subecrlberi',  price  49. 

A New  Series  of  PKACTIOAL  WORKS  will 

I leeued  at  a rmalt  price,  for  tbe  Avchiteot,  Bogliieer,  Surreror, 
■Dtrao’or,  Builder,  Ao.  <kc. 

B7K.A.8PRI60.1<)e,Qr.RuweIl->trert,Bedford.sqaare,  London, 
Fubliiher  ol  all  UeMri,  Atolitey  i Cu.’d  Coprrigbti. 


Now  Ttady,  crown  8to,  cloth,  llluatrated  by  Forty-eight  FIstoj  and 
nuiaei'QUe  Wood  Sogravingi,  ]8<. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of 

JJ  CARPENTRY. 

By  THOMAS  THBUQOLD. 

Reviled  from  the  orleiuol  edition,  and  partly  re-written 
by  JOHN  THOMAS  HDB8T. 

London  : F.  S F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Croi*. 


NEW  WORK  BY  RICHARD  PROCTOR,  B A 
Dn  TDURbDAY  next,  the  SJih  Ineiaut,  will  be  pabUehed,  In  ore 
volume,  crown  8vo, 

‘ IGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS  : 

a berles  ol  famlUar  Eaaaye  o-i  ScieutlBo  Subject!,  Natural 
neuiiUieDn,  &c. 

By  R,  A.  PROCTOR,  P.A.F.R,A.B, 

'Author  of  ■'  Saturn  and  Us  8y«teni,"  “ Other  Wurldi  than  Ours,” 

I ••  The  Suu,”  4c. 

London  : LONOUANS,  QRBEN.  4 CO.  Paternoetei-iow. 


OEEFEOTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.- 

_ BDILDEBS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  lystein,  can 
ive  a set  of  MODELS  for  BtTILOEKS’  BOtlKS,  by  DoOBLS 
'NTBY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  olTered  lit  “ The  Builder,” 
jo.  1,160.  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  Urge  firms.  AUo  a 
i^lfied  Arrangruient  by  Single  Butry,  suitable  for  small  builders  — 
JUth,  B.  a.  L 9t.  Oeorge'i-road,  Kegeul’a  Pai'k,  Loudon. 


TO  BCILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ATCHLEY’S  BUILDER’S  PRICE  BOOK 

A fur  1871.  Price  4s.  per  post  4s.  2J.  revUed  and  greatly  ii 
■oved  nDdhr  new  niauagemenl. 

■KNT  4 CO,  Pateruoster-rew,  London  ; and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 

'jEWAGE  IREIGATION  and  DOWN- 

J WARD  FILTRaTION.-A  Pa 
reparation  of  fcUl'TABLK  _ _ _ 

■'Teinlsr,  1870, by  J.  BAlLKY  DENTON,  O.E. 

One  Shllliug  by  post. 

G.  B.  SMITH,  ” Maidstone  Juurnsl  ” Office,  Maidstone. 


Price  28.  red  rom,  post  fre-  82  halfpenny  stampj. 

HOPPUS’S  MEASURER.  Enlarged  and 

R Tisrd.  Showing  at  sight  llie  Solid  nr  Sapsrfi.dal  Content 
(and  consequently  the  ralin-)  of  any  Piece  orQ'UuUtyof  Square  or 
Round  Timber,  elth-r  Stuudiog  or  Felted  ; also  of  Stone,  Board, 
Olas*,  4o.  made  use  ut  lo  f’e  Erecting  or  Rjpalrl'ig  ■of  auy  Building, 
4c.  <iontr|y>d  to  answer  all  the  occasiuns  of  gentlemen  and  artificers 
far  beyond  anything  yet  exUiit,  the  conlenls  being  giyau  In  fed, 
Inchee,  and  twelfth-parU  of  an  inch  ; with  a ooploin  IntfcKlue’o’y 
Explanalion  of  the  Seyeial  Tables,  showiog  the  ex.-ellence  of  this 
new  (uothod  of  measuring. 

Edi'ed  tiy  WILLIAM  RICH  ARDSON, 

F.  WARNE  4 CO.  Bedford-stree',  Cuveut-gardea. 


L’FE  OF  BRUVRL  THE  ENGINEER. 

In  ons  Volume,  87.'.  with  Portrait,  5 PUte-.aud  22  Woodcu.' 

Illustrati'iti*. price  2's.  cloth, 

T^HE  LIFE  of  IsaMBARD  KINGDOM 

L BRUNKL,  Civil  Kngin*er. 

By  ISAMBARD  BRUNtL,  B C.L,  of  Lluoolu’.  Inn.  Chauc-dlor  of 
<h-  Dionere  of  Ely. 

*’  A contrlbui.lon  of  no  ordiuaiy  valuj  to  our  profesbiou&I  litera- 
ture Builder. 

’’  To  civil  engineers  this  Life  Is  fraught  with  InttrnctliD,  while  tbe 
general  puMlo  will  find  iu  it  many  things  of  uocoiumou  Interest.” — 
Dai’v  Xeic4 

''  Irsmbard  Kingdom  Brunei,  whose  works  are  railw.vys.  brldgei, 
viaducts,  sir’  sieaiushlps.ia  well  eoUtled  to  theexlianstiva  blugraphy 
ill  whlcb  bis  sou  records  tbe  liivl'lerits  of  bis  fa'he>'e  Sif-.  ao<l  <-a’a- 
1 giies  and  explains  his  piof-sslonal  acblevemeuts.” — lVetCniiiie:er 
/leelete 

louden  ; LONGMANS,  GRBRN,  4 CO  P.i‘*rno>t«c-row. 

A C0NCI:>E  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

r\.  meted  wiih  LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS.  I 

By  JAMES  Johnson,  of  tbs  Middle  Templr.  Barrls’er-at-Law,  and 

J.  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Assoc  Iiiet.  C.V.  Sullclloc  and  Patent  , 
Agent.  Libcolu’s-lun-fielJs,  aud  Glasgow,  Author*  of  "The  ' 
Patentee’s  Manual.'* 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  4 CO.  1871. 

Just  Published. 

rPHE  ornamentation  of  the  TRAN- 

X.  BITIONAL  PERIOD  of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE  : a 
Seriei  of  lilaslratlons  of  the  C>rved  Work  of  the  Transliloual 
Period,  taken  frum  the  Pier  Capitals,  Doorways,  and  Aioades  oflhe 
principal  Church*!  of  that  Peilod  In  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
M.UMUND  SHaRPE,  M.A.  F.B.LB.A.  lu  three  uutnberv.  No,  1, 
Imp.  4tu,  42  1 ItbographicPUtes.  21s. 

Loudon  : E.  4 F.  N.  SPON.  43.  Ohariug-oroja. 

Birmlugbam:  S.BlHBBCE. 

ro  A R C H I T E C T S,  SURVEYORS, 

• AUCTIONEER'',  4c.  — SPECIFICATIONS.  ESTIMATES, 

JNVFNTORIE8,  C ATALOGUES,  amt  every  deacrlption  of  docu- 
ineut,  ueatly  aud  correotly  copied,  at  per  fullo  of  seveuty-tvro 

words.  Flans  and  dr.iwiogi  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  ot 

enlarged,  on  rroeouablo  terms  by  FRY  4 SON,  Law  Btatloners, 
Llihograpbers,  aud  Filuters,  13  aud  14,  South-square,  Oray'e-liiu. 

N.B,  When  more  tbau  four  copies  required,  a cvualderable 
reduction  allowed  if  lUtiograpbed. 

A GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 

Ax.  elon.  wishes  to  PURCHASE  a PARTNERSHIP  with  au 
ARCHITECT  In  good  prautice,  who  oontemplaies  retlxiug  after  a 
few  ycais.-AdJre9!,  Box  41,  Pust-officv,  Carlule. 

^AhTER  SCARGILL,  ARCHITECT, 
10,  Qloucester-Streefc,  Queen-square,  W.C. 

The  Frofeasiou  itssisUd  iu  every  depntuient. 

TO  GREY-STONB  MMR  BURNRR3  AND  MERCHANTS. 

V\7 ANTED,  a PARTNER  or  TWU  to  join 

T T Ailveitlser  in  exlendlng,  4c.  L'MS-WORKS  aud  BUSINESS. 

T e traneit  to  the  north,  eoa',  aud  west  of  Loudon  ch'*aper  than  any 
other  route.— Address,  A.  B S.  with  uum-  and  a''dre9a,  to  Mesiis. 
1-Niubert,  Burg  h,  4 Peich.S  John-!trae*.  Bedford-row. 

XIT  ANTED,  by  a Young  ARCHITECT,  who 

V V h-ts  a-'iui'I  Capital,  a PARTNERSHIP  lu  a well-fslabH»hed 
FSACTU^K-  Bos  a thorough  kuowle  Igs  of  bU  profesriuii  and  of 
office  loaDagemeiit,  N-^ne  but  pruc. pals  treated  with.— Addreis, 
771),  Offleo  ot  "'ihe  Builder.” 

TO  ARfUITECia. 

A YOUNG  ARCHITECT, five  years  in  prac- 

f\  tice.  would  be  g'ad  to  give  otoisional  ASSISTANCE  t>  or 
oth*rwi'>e  treat  with  an  AROrtirECT  iu  good  proctloe,  Teruis 
moderate, — Aildrers. 730.  Office  of  " I be  Bulbler.” 

TO  WHIIBR8, 

A YOUNG  MAN  WANTED  to  SECOND 

Aa_  WUIIE  and  SHADE.- Apply,  No.  61,  Frlth-stiee',  Subo, 
between  Teu  aud  Eleven. 

A N ENGLISH  ARCHITECT,  settled  in 

XA  Michigan,  rr.S,  A.  whose  practloe  ii  large  am  iucroisii'g.  ie 
deUrons  of  £N  > AGING,  with  a view  to  Partnership,  the  Immediate 
AbSlSrANCEof  a well-educaled  »ud  tborougbly  competeut  Mao. 
To  auy  young  genlleuiau  pos-eS9Sd  of  tbe  necessary  taUut  aud 
uiilluiiUd  iudusiry,  disposed  to  settle  iu  a oouiiiryof  euterprise, 
the  Advortliei-  believes  be  can  ulfer  advantages  well  worthy  of  uou- 
rldriatioo.  Unexeeptl'iDable  referencBi  given  and  require*.  — 
Address,  Z.  8a.  WhliBh-Il-plaoe,  Loudon,  8 W. 

DUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED,  for 

1.)  South  LoudoD.  One  with  a knowledge  of  pawing  by  machinery 
prefeired.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  CLARK,  S9.  L udou-wall,  B.C. 

nOOK-KEEPER  WANTED,  used  to 

fl  Donnie  Entry.  One  acenstoroed  to  the  building  trade  pre- 
ferred,—Apply,  ststjug  age,  4u,  and  salary  icqulred,  to  R.G.  Fust- 
office,  New  Br  ntfoid. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  'WANTED,  for  a 

7 large  public  bnildiug.— AddrrS!,  by  letter,  aud  with  full  p.vr- 
ticul-rs,  toX  X.  2],  Southsmpton-buitdiege,  W.U. 

PARNARVON  LOCAL  BOARD.- 

WANTf' D,  an  efficient  pernuL,  to  serve  as  ENGINEER,  CLERK, 
and  SURVEYOR  to  tbe  sb-  vo  Boaid.  at  a Bslaiy  of  1407.  per  au'  urn. 
AH  appllcatioi'S,  with  testlitiouiaJ.,  lo  be  oddreasea  to  tbe  Town 
Clerk,  CainxiTOU,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  tbe  3rd  day  of  JUNE 
next,  from  whom  parllouUrs  as  lo  the  duties  of  the  olfioa  cau  be 
ub'ained  ou  appllcutlou. 

Carnarvon,  M*y  11th,  1871. 

■TAECORATINQ  and  FURNISHING 

l_f  SALESMAN  WANTED,- Au  opport-iulty  offers,  in  a house 
iu  Qiie  of  the  principal  towuB  in  Lane  wbire,  for  a SALESM.vN.  A 
liberal  <n-agem*iiC  wuull  be  entered  tutu  with  a grntteinxu  of  good 
taite.  aud  one  wh-v  has  gained  Lie  experience  In  a fiisi-clais  trade.— 
App'y  by  letter,  addressed  X.  Mr.  Edward  Rad  ey,  42,  Lamb's  Con- 

r[E  SHEERNE5S  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

HEALTH  are  desire.u!  to  rsoelre  APPI.IOATIgNS  from 
pi'riODS  willlug  to  uodertaWe  tha  duties  of  SUHVRVOR  of  the 
dldrlct  from  30'h  June,  1871.  The  Surveyor  to  be  app  .rnteJ  will 
re  eivo  o salary  of  lOOf  per  annum,  p lyable  q'lar’erly,  and  will  hare 
tbe  use  of  the  home  occupied  by  ibe  present  Surveyor,  'ree  of  reut, 
rates,  and  tsx-e,  and  will  be  required  to  reside  there.  He  will  bare 
<0  fulfil  the  duiles  ofa  Towa  aud  District  Surveyor,  and  Li>  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  liuifnets  of  the  Board.  Applicant!  will  not 
he  exppc'ed  to  attend  uuiets  reinesW  bylettT  Appliitttlona  are 
to  be  delivered  at  'his  Office  on  or  b-fore  THURSDAY,  the  Ist  day 
of  JU.VE,  1871,  and  before  SIX  rj'cl  'ok  in  the  evening  of  thit  day.— 
By  order,  KOWaHO  FKLKIN.  Cleri, 

Office  of  the  Lccal  Biard  of  "ealth.  Trlnity.road.SheerUfst, 

May  mil,  1671. 


WANTED,  good  FRET  GLAZIERS  and 

;CUTTERi*.— Apply  at  LAVERS,  BAHKADD,  4 WEST- 
LAKE’S,  Endell-street,  W.C.  

WANTED,  a YOUTH,  in  an  Architect’s 

Office.  No  premium  required.  No  salary  given, — Address, 
with  raferelic.e,  to  A.  T.  SmUU'o,  11,  Uulte-street,  Adolplii,  W.C, 


TO  WHERLWRIGHTS. 


ANTED,  a good  HAND,  used  to  general 

VV  work.— Apply  to  Mr.  E.  T.  WATTS,  Bishop’s  8!orl/onJ, 


Hert  . 


00. 


QURBITON  IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  18o 

lo  Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  BurWion  Improvement  Coi 
lulssiouer.  lequtre  a SURVEYOB  for  the  district  of  St.  MsrK, 
Bntbi'oi'.  The  person  Oppuimed  mu  t reside  in  me  district,  but 
will  lint  be  lequiied  tt  deroce  tbe  whole  of  Uls  time  to  tha  sotvioi  of 
the  Commhsiuuers.  Salary  not  to  exussJ  lUUL  per  annum. —A:>pU- 
uaiious,  with  tesilmonlais  of  applicvuls,  'u  he  forw, tided  to  tbe 
Clerk  to  the  Ouaiml-Bioue-s,  at  tuolr  OiSo-,  Vic’.oria-coai.  SuibiCon, 
sudoised.  " Applioatlou  fur  the  Uffite  of  Suiwyor,"  o'l  or  before  tbe 
1st  JUhiB  next.  J AMES  BELL,  Clerk  to  the  Comuiisslouers. 

Surbiton,  8ih  May,  1871. 


TO  CAPITALI-TS,  SOLICITORS,  TIMBER  MBRCH.ANTS, 
AM>  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a CAPITALIST,  willing  to 

mtkeADVANCRS  to  BUI  DER3  on  WORKS  iu  progress 
at  Muswell-hill  aud  Sydeoban,  at  secure  rates,  guarded  liy  sur- 
veyor's cerilSctte.  Capital  mty  be  ulilisisd  at  good  Interest, and 
with  perfect  safety. — App'y.  in  firs'.  Instance,  to  OON  I'tt  AOioB, 
otre  of  Ma'sis.  Stuckey  4 Wiastauley,  Auolioaeers  aud  Burvayors, 


WANTED,  a good  HAND  at  EM- 

yy  BOSSING  on  QLAhS.-Apply  to  Mr.  QIBB8,  108,  Doion 


ANTED,  an  efficient  BUILDER’S 

. . CLRRK  Must  be  well  up  In  book  keeping,  estiuistlof,  aud 
measuiii'g.- Apidy,  by  Utter,  statiug  woe-e  last  euguge',  salary, 
and  bouts,  to  Meisru  B.  Mr.  Lavers,  Poat-offlue,  Great  Fortlaud- 
street,  W. 


w 


WANTED,  a thorough  good  CLERK,  who 

has  breu  aucuilouied  lo  aC  mlrau tor's  Office,  and  could  take 
the  entire  charge  of  tbs  b Must  have  a kuowiedg-i  nf  mea- 

surii.g.  and  be  q'lickat  figures.  Ref.<renc°a  and  lecnrliy  ri'iulrsd. — 
Addieas,  s'allDgialary  reijulred,  to  No.  723,  UQIoe  of  ” The  Builder.'' 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  BttlCK- 

L, AYERS  Must  be  Ib'irougbly  competent,  energetic,  and 
able  lo  take  piecework  flabuurouly).  — Apply  lo  SUTlON  4 DUDLEY, 
Builders,  New  s'reel,  Keuulugigii  Psrk-resd,  S.K. 


w 


ANTED, as  aBUILDING  ASSISTANT, 

a person  wbu  Is  practlciily  a clever  osrpeutcr  and  J lioer, 
I'uiusu,  of  bteilii  g liitrgiity  and  lound  Jadgmeui,  young, 
Q'l  o:  gro.it  purre’erance -Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  A.  B. 
Library,  WiudHir,  slallog  age,  salary  required,  uul  where 


laet  ei 

TO  rAPEBUANGERS. 

WANTf.D,  iu  tbe  West  of  Enghind,  a 

PAPrlRHANGER,  wh'i  has  b-eu  aCCUAtomsd  Su  g >n  I work, 
-tpii'y.  sUtlug  tBiiu-,  to  S.  D.  37,  Offios  of  TlieJBulider.'’.  A re- 
reHUi.e  will  be  required. 

WANTED,  a first  class  PAPERHANGER. 

Apply  at  241,  Oimberwall-rosd,  8.E. 


WANTED,  in  a LAND  AGENT  aid 

AUCIIIl'ECr'.d  OfH-e,  a JUNIJR  A83i  I'ANf,  oum' 
pelent  to  survey  and  Irvel.  Must  write  a gnud  baud  aud  he  a fair 
draughteiaao.— Addraat,  778,  Office  uf  ''  The  Builder.'' 


WrANTED,  a CLERK  iu  a STO^E 

tV  MERCHANT'i  Office.- Apply,  between  tbe  hour,  of  Ten 
aud  One,  at  TASKKK,  BROS.  S’oue  Merohauts,  Haiuprtead-heath 
tUilwuy-stailou,  N.W, 

WTANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

T T who  understands  tbe  MauufocLure  of  Portland  Cement  and 
tha  machinery  coniii'Cted  ttfrewi’h. — Apply,  in  own  haudwrltiug 
wiih  reference!,  tj  Box  1,  Pust-offioe,  Weat  Hartlepool. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

Wanted,  a respectable  steady,  indus- 
trious Perron  49  an  AcnVR  and  M.ANAGING  PaRCNBR 
In  an  oId-e.tabll<hed  bueicesi  iu  the  uountry,  the  sole  rca>oo  f .r 
srekltig  such  ainiitaure  being  lots  of  lisillh  uu  tbe  pin  of  tbe 
advertiser.  Reference,  will  be  required  and  given.— Ap'ily  to 
Meur,,  CllATEIt  4 SUNS,  til.  Duuatau'i-blll.  L'ower-stree: 


TO  BRICKLATERh. 


WANTED,  a good  WORKING  FORE- 

T V HAN,  well  up  iu  cutting  and  laying,  and  competent  of 


w 


ANTED,  in  a West-end  Architcc"  and 

Burreyur's  Office,  a practical  ASHSTANT,  suiR'risntly 
qualified  to  conuuct  tbe  practlos  In  absener  of  prlucl pal.— .Apply  by 
letter  on'y,  .tailug  age,  erperlcHce,  au'l  »ala-y  reiulrTl,  to  F. 
a*  Tappei's  Library,  Wtslbouiae-grove,  Bsyiwa'er. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  in  a MidUnd  County  (possibly 

permanent!  one  or  two  good  BRUSH  HAM'S- Btste 
qualifications,  refermom,  and  wagei  rcqiitred,  to  DECOii.ATOB, 
Office  of  "Tbe  Builder.'’ 


WANTED,  for  a permanency,  if  suit-ible,  a 

good  Workmao,  who  tborougbly  onderslands  the  various 
branches  of  GA'jFim.VO.liaiirB,  md  Hot  Wa'.sr  Work,  l,.>:kiand 
Brll-hanglug,  f ir  a fitel-clsss  Jobbing  F.rin.  Huns  nee  I apply 
who  are  not  fully  c 'mpeieut.— Addtest,  staling  tericj,  so.  H.  H. 
care  of  Mr.  Helyar,  Flshujouger,  Upper  No  w oiJ. 


XIFANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  to 

T V Take  Charge  of  a Church  Hes'or.tlon  In  Yorkibli-.  Car- 
lieuter  by  trade  preferred.- Apply,  by  latter,  st  .ling  mf-reuc  .1  and 
lal.ry  re  lUlreiJ.  to  Mr.  C.  G.  WRAY,  r.B.LB.A.  48,  Caaiiun-ttreet, 
Londju,  K.C.  

WANTED,  temporarily,  an  ASSISTANT 

or  FORKMANCAcwfENrEB,  who  has  a t tLoroag'‘yJ  prae- 
ticil  knowleoge  of  getiiugout  w iraiiig  dre  vlugs  of  liiii''Br  wUirftog 
anti  j-ltles.  landing  stages.  4j— Appy.  by  letter,  stating  salary 
required,  experience,  aud  tefirenuea,  to  B V.  88,  Ladbroui-groro, 
Nuttmg-bill,  W, 

TO  BUILDERS,  AND  CONrEACTOES. 

OrANTED,  by  a thoroughly  praoU^l 

VV  BUILDEb’d ’foreman,  a KE-BNG ADEM^N u ^ 
cou*iderablo  expeileuoe  m ti'uMancr  .f  wirk- 

tbe  preparatieu  of  the  mceesary  de  Jit  s 'O'  rounlry  Uo^  rote*  - 

men.  Carpuier  aud  jilii-r  by  iriule.  i-u  < 

eaojj.—Aildress,  B.  Jt.  87.  Beresfjrd-stree.,  v<ai 
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TO  FOREMEN  BRICKLAYERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a strong  Young  Man,  a JOB 

tV  ae  improver  In  the  bricklaying.  Town  or  coontry. 

Two  years’  experience,  Premlnm  iglyen. — Address,  Q.  M,  19,  Leffln- 
road,  Sbepherd’s-busb,  London. 

TO  LAND  AGENTS.  GENTLEMEN,  4c. 

T\7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CAR- 

V V PENTEB  and  JOINER  on  a Gentleman’s  Estate.  Fifteen 
years’ good  testlmon  ala.  Age  85.— Address.  JOHN  CHARLTON, 
Builder,  Bedlington,  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

TYrANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 

VV  FOREMAN, orCLERKofWORKS,  by  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical Man,  with  great  experience  in  all  kinds  of  bntldiog.  Carpenter 
by  trade.  Age  37.— Address.  717.  Office  of  “Tb*  BulMer." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

\\f  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27,  a 

f V SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  OABFirTEB,  and  PLAIN  ZINC 
WORKER,— Address,  PLUtIBER.  5,  Barclay  .street,  St.  Pancra*. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  In  the  Office.  Has  been  engaged  ts  ossfaler  and 
■ imikeeper  on  the  works,  and  in  the  general  duties  of  the  Office, 
Five  yean  with  late  employer.— Addrtes,  760,  Office  of  "The 

■XirANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  and 

VV  experienced  CT.KRKof  WORKS,  a EE-ENGAGF.MENT.— 
Addreei,  CLERK  of  WOKKB.  Messr-.  Vatcher  & Sons,  29.  Parlla- 
ment-street,  Westminster.  B.W, 

TO  ARCHITECTB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■\17  anted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V ASSISTANT  for  Throe  Dan  a Week,  or  to  Execote  Work  at 
Home.  Good  dranghlsman.  Speclmena  and  referenoL  Termi 

London,  W. 

T\7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an 

T V experienced  Man  in  Stain,  Phop-fronta.  Boxing  Shutters, 
Ssahei  and  Frames,  the  General  Building  Alterations  and  Kepsirii. 
Can  make  out  working  drawings  aud  measure  up  work,  take  charge 
of  a small  shop  or  jon.  Wages  G^’J.  per  hon-.  Aged  60. — Address, 

TO  ARCeiTKCTS,  CIVIL  ENGI.NEBRS,  Ac. 

‘117 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAQBMtNT.ae  CLEbK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 
ASSISTANT.  Has  snierlmended  the  erection  of  aeTeral  important 
pobilo  and  piiiale  builitlnge.  Is  a aeat  and  rapid  dranghuman. 
Well  np  in  wutkiug,  detail,  and  Sniebed  diawlnge  Aged  34.  Fint- 
claaa  re  fercncei  and  teitlmonlala— Addrees,  A.  B.  S9,  Feacock-itreet, 
OrareseniL 

YY7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FORE- 

tV  MAN  of  PAINTERS.  Punctual  habits.  Good  references. 
Has  a thorough  koowledga  of  graining,  wrllleg,  and  gilding. — 
Address,  629,  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder." 

V17ANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION  as 

VV  GRAINER.  PAPERHAN3ER,  and  PAINTER.  Could 
manage  a job  and  m>aiure.— Address,  A.  B.  71,  Bill's  Pond-Tosd.  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

■\^ ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  tem- 

T V porary  or  otherwiae.  le  s good  drangbtiman  and  colorlet  ; 
alio  well  up  in  perspectire,  Interior  and  exteilor;  and  underrtands 
tboronghly  the  diiferrut  stylea  of  arrbitecture.  Good  re'erences. 
Salary  moderat*.— AddreH,  A.  A.  Uugbce'a  Library,  Park-aUeet, 
Regenl'e  Park,  N.W. 

TO  BRTCK-MAKBRS. 

■wanted,  aSITUATION,  as  WORKING 

V V FOREMAN,  by  a steady,  sober,  and  tborongbly  practical 
Han.  Well  up  in  all  brauches  of  the  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works, 
whether  hy  hand  or  steam  power.  Good  rrfereucea  cm  be  given.— 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

‘Wf  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who 

V V is  a thoroogb  PLUMBER,  a conitant  SITUATION  or  JOB. 
Address,  B.  M.  D.  10,  StatTord.piace,  Wludba  ui-rnad.  CamberwelL 

TO  GRANITE  COMPANIEa,  4c. 

■\17ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V V emcient  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAOERof  GRANITE 
WORKS  and  QUARBIBP.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  Its  tranches 
(including  polisblng  works),  good  eslimator,  with  knowLdge  of 
msrket  value.  First-class  trstlmaDlals. — Address,  MASON,  135, 
Bayham-sireet,  Camden-town.  London,  N.W. 

'Wf  ANTED,  by  a good  practical  and 

TV  energetlo  Man,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 
WORKS,  to  take  charge  of  a job.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Flrsl-clasa 
referencea  ae  to  ability  and  sobriety.  Moderate  salary.— Address, 
J.  R.  14,  Arlington-  street,  Camden-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

'WT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  aged 

VV  33.  a SITUATION  as  W ORK  NO  FOREMAN.  Thoroughly 

undentanOs  pumps,  gasflttiog,  and  waterworks  ; Is  a good  graiuer, 
and  a decent  workman  In  the  hraucbrs,  and  In  all  rerpec's  suit- 

able for  a country  busloess  — Address,  E.  C.  care  of  Mr,  Stent,  3 
Oakom-stteei,  Whitechapel,  Lon  Ion. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

T\7 ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

IT  by  an  ASSISTANT.  Good  drsughtaman.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Terms  moderate.— Addresa,  P.  B.  Meaara.  Deacon’s  No.  154, 
LevdenhalLstreet,  City. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

TT  OAOEMENT  as  JUNIOR  ABSIoTANT  or  CLEBE.  Fair 
drauglhsman  and  colourist.  Good  wriler,— Address.  A.  51.  Red- 
Bill-street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

WT" ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

VV  RENTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  the  management  of 

alterations,  repairs,  and  jobbing  generally,  bi  nds,  4o.  Good  know- 
irdge  of  plans,  speciflcatlona,  and  accouetr, — Address,  M.  S.  W.  112, 
Keanlngton-road,  Lembsih,  s. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS.  4c. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

T T Adiettlser,  aged  29.  Can  abstract,  bill,  take  off  quantltle*, 
4c.  and  U a fair  draugniaman.  Good  references.— Adoiesa.  766. 
Office  of  ■■  The  Builder  ’’j 

'\"\7  ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICK  - 

V V LAYER,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  or  Br'ckwork  by  the 
Piece.  Good  references.— Address,  A.  B.  25,  Aigyle-road,  Globe- 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as  a 

VV  PLUMBER.  Has  no  objeotioQ  to  turn  his  band. — Address, 
W.C.  32,  Biindley-street,  ilarrow-roid,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  a steady  Mao,  a SITUA- 

T T TION.  as  TUKBE-BRANCa  HAND.-Addreas,  770.  Office 
of  '•  The  Builder.” 

WT" A NTED,  by  a good  practicil  PLUMBER, 

VV  a SITUATION,  permanent  or  otbarwlse.  Country  not  ob- 
jeoted  to.— Address,  A.  B.  101,  Southwark  Bridge-road.  B.B. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TI7 ANTED,  by  a practical  BKICKLA.YER, 

1 V a permanent  bITOaTION,  nnder  a reapeo  ablo  , Arm,  in 
Town  or  coontry,  as  leading  BKIOKLAY'EE  or  FOREMAN  of 
WOBKB.  Well  op  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Eighteen  years’  as 
builder.  Can  measure,  prepare  plana,  eleratloos,  seel  toe,  Ac.  No 
objection  to  woik  when  required.  Aged  39.  Terms  inodarate  — 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

wr anted,  a SITUATION,  as  TRAVEL- 

VV  LBRorVARD  FOREMAN.  Thoroughly  converaant  with 

every  branch  of  Ibe  trade  ; can  bring  a good  cooDCXton.  Unex- 
ceptionable references  can  be  given.— Addre.s.N.  A.  8.  54,  HarrogsU- 

TO  BDILD8R8  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

T T CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Country  or  abroad  not  ob- 
jected.to.— Addreea,  A.  B.  37,  New  North-street,  Fiaahury,  EO. 

Wf  anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thorough  prac'lcal  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  up  In 

setting  out  work,  euperintendlng  men.  4c.  Carpenter  by  trade. 
Wages  moderate.  Oot^  Tefetences.  Aged  31.— Address,  A.  Hul- 

Ungton-stre.t.  Avenoe-ro»d,  Camberwell. 

TXT' ANTED,  immediately,  by  a first-class 

T V GRAINER,  WRITER,  and  DECORATIVE  ARTIST,  a 
SITUATION.  No  otjectlon  to  BU  up  bis  time  wlib  paptrbanglng. 
He  could  Uke  charge  of  a job  if  tequired.— Addre.e.  YV.  U.  9,  Lam- 
bs th.^quare,  London, as. 

TO  SIGN  AND  GLASS  WRITERS,  BREWERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"\\T  ANTED,  by  a tboronghly  good  Trades- 

VV  man,  a permanent  SITUATION  as  SIGN  and  QLAcB 

WRITER.— Address. " WRITER,"  21,  Little  James-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"WANTED,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT, 

TV  by  a respeciable  Young  Man.  Good  accountant  and  book- 
keeper. Flrst-cUas  testimonials,— Addrese.  A.  0.  34,  Esher-street, 
Upiier  Eeuningtou-lane,  B. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

wr anted,  by  a BUILDER’S  FOREMAN, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  . SHOP  or  GENERAL.  Has  had  sole 
charge  of  shop  and  buildings.  Good  draugbisman.  Well  op  In 
eveiybnncb  of  the  bullclng  trade.  F.rst  class  references  from  last 
employer.  Town  or  country.  Wages  low.  Age  31  years. — Address, 
A.  B.  1,  Abyssln1a-roa1,  8aC'er<ea-il<e. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MaN,  who  is 

TV  a first-elase  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINC-WORKER,  a 
SITUATION  or  JuB.  Ho  obJoLtlon  t-.  flll  up  time  at  other  branches 
Address,  W.  a PLUMBER,  18,  Prince  of  Wales-crescent.  KenUsh- 
town,  London,  N.W. 

wr  anted,  by  an  ARCHITECT  and  SUR- 

VV  VEYOR’8  ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  pennanent 

preferred.  Good  lefeiences  as  to  ability,  4:.  licluding  quanliLies 
end  ps'spectlve.  Three  }ears  In  present  office.  Age  25. — Address, 
C.  F.  W,  19,  Park-place,  Lbeo’.Lam,  Mancbe'ter, 

TO  AR'  HIl'tC'Ta. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  the 

V T Country,  by  a first-rale  DRADGHrBMAN.  DESIGNER,  and 
Colourist,  JG  years  of  ag^.  Has  bad  many  years’  practice  lu 
the  best  London  officei.  Salary  moderate.  Address,  B W.  C.  Y . 
Post-office,  Hereford. 

10  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  «’OBE9.  or  General  Builder’s  For-man,  or  Oar  • 
peuter  on  a GentUmm's  Estate.  Carpenter  by  trade.— Address, 
A.  Y.  99,  Collorj-road,  De  Besuvoir-town,  Loudon,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

“I^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  as  CLERK  In  a BnUdei’s  Office.  Js  a good  penman, 
and  has  lerred  bis  time  at  the  bench.  Csu  give  ant-class  refer- 
ences.—Addresa,  R.  K.  Arcber-villas,  Notfolk-loirace.  Weslbourue- 
froTe,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  IBO.SMONOBR8,  G.AS  AND  WATER 
ENGINEERS. 

WfANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  BELL. 

VV  HANGER.  GASFITTER,  and  for  general  Ironmonger’s 
Work.  Town  or  conutry. — Address,  G.  Q.  15,  Heery-street,  Ulgh- 
itieet,  SL  John's-wood. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  32,  an 

a.*  “ TbAVEj.LhB.  SALESMAN,  or 

MA.YAQEB.  Many  years’  exienente  lu  the  building  materl.l  trade, 
r.*^  *.,.** ‘“.“****'“°-  I^bst-clans  references.— Addrees,  8.  B.  L.  2, 
Alfred-place,  Lower  Wandawortb-toad. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DEC0RAIOR3. 

WfANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGING  or  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
Can  do  graining  aud  writing.  If  required.  Good  references.  Aged  33, 
Address,  8.  YUUnO,  184,  Veuxball  Bridge-road,  Flmltco. 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  ESTATE  OWNERS,  4c 

WAMTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T DRAUGHTbMAN,  BUILDIHQB  ACCOUNTANT  &c  having 
yust  compleud  a similar  appoin.meut  (three  years  and  a ball)  : alio 
quaniiUesimd  esiimaung.  Good  te.tlmoirUli.  Salary  2f.  5j.— 

’1X7 ANTED, a SITUATION, as  BUILDER’S 

V V FORKMA',  either  t-HOP  or  OUT  DOOR.  0 .od  references. 
Coontry  not  objected  to. — Address,  A.  Z.  5,  Ami’a-place,  St.  James- 
street,  Old  Keut-toad. 

VX/  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  ar  CLERK  ani  BOOK-KBcPER,  or  to  Take  (the 
Managrmeut  of  a Jobbii  g Bu  ider  and  Underuker’a  Business.  A 
good  accuuniant,  and  a tuumugb  practical  knowledge.  Aged  29  — 
Add'esB,  No.  741.  Office  of  " Toe  Bu.lder,” 

“IVTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experiencec 

V T JOINER’d  MALUlNIdT.a  BIl  UAllON  to  Wofu  a Monldiog 
Macnine,  General  joiner,  4c.  , Can  make  cutters  and  do  own  reoairs. 
Address,  A B.  13,  Svutn-sUeet,  Durham. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  twenty-five 

1 years’  experience  on  Urge  public  works,  barracks,  coist 
defences,  rad  ways,  sul  seaers,  as  CLERK  and  T15IEEREPBR.  U a 
good  ariibmrt'cian,  cube  and  iquare,  measure  all  kinds  ol  work, 
and  knows  prices,  wonll  be  gl>d  of  any  E.MPLOYMENr  In  office  oi 
Mut.  Salary  not  to  much  an  oi  jeer.  High  testlmooiaU. — Address, 
J.C,  38.  Geoige-etreet,  Emtun-square,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  DECORATORS 

■WANTED,  by  a BUIlDEK’S  CLERK 

TV  aged  33,  a BB-nNGAUEMaNr.  Used  to  prime  cost  am 
general  roniine  of  an  ctflee.  Highest  laferences  given,— Address,  A 
47,  Speke-iuad,  Clapbain  Juaciluu,  B.W, 

TO  STIRVETORB,  BtTILDBRB.  AND  OTHERa. 

rpWO  JOINERS  (just  completed  a large 


I.  job)  are  op«n  to  TAKE  8A8HES  »nd  FRAMED,  SHOP- 
FRONTd,  or  CBORCH  WORK,  to  anyamoont.  R«rerenco  from 
laat  employer,— Addreaft,  L,  3.  H,  No.  60.  Qr,<at  Ttebdeld-street,  W. 


TO  CEMENT  UAN0FACTTTRER3  AND  OTHERS, 

The  Advertiser  desires  a SITUATION  as 

WHARF  FOBEHAN,  or  la  any  other  capieUy.  8ii  year*’ 
reference  from  laat  aitnatloa.— Address,  Q.  L.  S,  Pleasant-pUoe, 
Lambeth,  B.E. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINBEBS,  ARCHITECTS.  LAND  SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONBEBS,  BUILDERS.  *c. 

^HE  friends  of  a Gentlem'an  (Freemason)  ol 

1,  good  repute,  and  very  considerable  exoartence  and  a'tAlnmanl* 
u archlteeiure.  land  suivevlng,  4c.  (who  from  Bh°er  mUfortuns  has 
become  reduced),  are  desirous  of  obtaining  for  bim  a prola-slana 
ENGAGEMENT  In  an  Office,  or  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  No  ob 
action  to  travet  Expectation  moderate.  High  class  testimonials, 
references,  4c.— Direct,  ARCUITKCT,  care  of  A.  J.  AoacU  Hooie, 
Hampton,  Middlesex. 

TO  ARCHITECra 

T^HE  Advertiser  requires  an  ENGAGE- 

J_  MENf  lu  an  Architect’s  Office  as  JUNIOR  ASaiBTANT.— 
Address,  A.  C.  90,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

^ H E Advertiser,  a thoroughly  good 

1 PLUMBER,  wishes  to  meet  with  a JOB,  orconstancy.  Cas 
um  bit  hand  to  other  brsn-bes  if  required.  — Address,  G.  L.  No. 24. 
Bast-street,  Mancheeter  equare,  Maryleboue,  W, 

QTAIROASE  and  HANDRAIL.- 

O WANTED,  by  a practical  STAIRCASE  HAND,  a Constan 
SITUATION  In  the  above,  or  to  fill  up  time  In  Joiner’s  work.  Nl 
objection  to  a job,  piecework.  Town  or  country.— Addresj,  E. 
CAREICK.  9.  Little  Tatton-strest,  Westialnster. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTBACTOR3- 

■pE-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

XV  PRUIB-C03T  CLERK  Good  referencei.— Addrese,  F.  5 
tfaLrheld-etreet,  EiDg'Und-roa'l,  N.E. 

TTIGH-OLASS  ASSISTANCE,  thorou?Il 

1 1 and  reliable,  may  be  obtained  from  C.  F.  A 82.  Colemiu-s'.rea^ 
E.C.  Plannleg,  conetrucllon.  and  decorallon  ; effective  views  ant 
elevatioas.  and  well-studied  detail  drawlnei. 

TO  ENGINEERS.  BUILDERS.  PAVIORS.  COSTRACTORS.  4e. 

■I^OOTWAYandCARRIAGEWAYWORK, 

X STONE  DRESSING,  4c.  (Labour  only)  EKECUTRD  on  tb 
shortest  notice,  aud  at  reasonab  e prices.  UneicepUouable  testi- 
mouUU  can  be  given.— W.  PRATI,  2,  Harcourt-street,  8t,  Maryle- 
bone,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■(ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  a compe 

XL  t‘-nt  ASSISTANT.  Design,  detail,  const-rnotlon,  and  piripso 
tive.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  W.  W,  330,  Clty-road,  Isliuglon* 

TO  ARCHITECrS. 

r<LERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAI 

ABSIPTANT.— WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMSST  by 
tboronghly  practical  Man.  Can  preoare  working  and  detail  draw 
Ing,  epeoLdcation,  and  bills  of  quantities.  Has  superlntendet 
several  large  work!.— C.  W.  Post-office,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ARCHITECTURil 

JTi.  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  OFFERS  his  SEEVtCM 
Artistic  perspectives,  competition,  working,  and  detail  drawlcgs 
tc.  LeuoDS  In  practical  orawlng  and  perspective,  — Addresa 
ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  Newoham,91,  Lamb's  Conduit-street. 

A N ARCHITECT  aud  SURVEYOR’S 

ASSISTANT,  of  nine  years’  experience,  six  In  country  and 
three  In  town,  and  well  up  In  every  brauch,  desires  a RE-ENOaGB- 
MENT.  ealary2J  guineas  pet  week.— Address,  E.  J.  89.  Lsaden- 
ball-street,  K.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  OB  ARCHirECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT  will  be 

J\,  shortly  DISENGAGED.— Address.  A.  Z.  care  of  P.  Uwlesi 
Stationer,  13,  Phiipot-lane.  B.C. 

TO  ARCHITECra  AND  CIVIL  ENGINBEBS. 

A N ARCHITECT,  of  experience,  posaessin 

Xi  high  testimoulals  as  to  works  of  Imporlaoce  executei  by  Lin 
is  desirous.  In  conseriueuce  of  the  declioe  of  business  In  bn  presen 
field  of  practice,  to  obtain  au  APPOINTMENT  as  AS-.13rANT  loas 
Architect  extensively  engaged,  or  to  a Civil  Engineer  ci^ryirig  m 
works  requiting  essentially  architectural  troatinenL  To  any  re 
qulrlog  skilful  aid  lu  either  of  these  departments,  be  believes  the 
bis  assistance  would  be  found  valuable.  An  engagrmvnt  In  Londoe 
would  be  preferred.-Addresa,  T,  E.  care  of  G.  W.  23.  Hutthtun 
berlaDd.atreet.  Strand. 

TO  DISfBICr  SURVEYOBB. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  wh 

hae  obtained  his  CettlQcate,  Is  desirous  otASJIdTINQ 
District  Surveyor,  either  as  AssisCanC  Surveyor  or  otherwiae,  a 
moderate  teema— Address,  738.  A.K.LB.A.  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DKAUGHTS 

Xi  MAN,  accustomed  to  the  general  duties  of  an  Architect  at 
Surveyor's  business,  requires  a permanent  ENOAOEMENr.  Fit 
year.'  ralerence.  shary  moderate.  AgeJ  37  years.  Has  skeletal 
and  measured  2 (X.0  ancient  Gothic  windows  lu  England,  which  1 
Is  willing  to  complete  as  a finished  series  during  spare  time.— A- 
dress,  WINDOW,  at  Mr.  Eippln'e,  18,  Sidney-slreet,  Lltchiuei 

A S FOREMAN  PLUMBER  and  DBCC 

I~\  RAiOB,  by  an  experienced  Man,  well  up  in  estimating.  Cs 

luves*  a few  hundreds  lu  an  approved  jobbing  business.— Addres 
A.  126.  Bolls-road,  Bermondsey,  S.  K.  ^ 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  seventeen  years’  ex 

XA-  petlence,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as  MANAGING  CLEEI 
or  to  Prepare  Drawings,  4c.  at  his  own  Office.  A temporary  engagt 
merit  would  not  be  objected  ta— Address,  B.  B,  54,  Lanrel-gtoT 
Peuge,  8 E. 

TO  BOILDBR3,  DECORATORS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  holding  a very  goo 

J \ situation  in  a large  Builder  and  Contraoloc's  Office,  has  IW 
or  THREE  HOURS  of  an  EVB'ING  to  8PABS,  and  would  1 
willing  13  ASSIST  in  OFFICE-WORK  or  otherwise.  Hss  serve 
time  at  the  bmob.  Terms  moderate.— AUGUSTUS,  Post-ofilo 
CursoD-itreet,  Mayfair,  W. 

A CHRISTIAN  MAN  is  open  to  tal 

J:\.  FLASTERING  WORK  by  Conlrac',  In  Town  or  country,  g 
reasonable  terms.  Labour  on'y,  Good  relerence  cau  be  given  as 
character  and  ablliiy.— Addreas,  W.  DAVEY,  1,  Swlnbroke-ioao 
Portobello-road,  Noittng-bUL 

TO  AHCHITECrS. 

GENTLEMAN,  haviog  recently  complete^) 

..  hlB  arlicles,  wUhes  for  a cITDAnON  a.  IMPROVa^  lo!l 
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TJic  Architectural  Conference. 


LARGE  meeting  of  repre- 
seutativea  of  the  Archi- 
tectural profeBBion  in 
London  and  the  provinoea 
was  assembled  in  the 
Inatitnte  meeting-room 
on  Monday  afternoon,  to 
listen  to  the  opening 
address  on  the  object  and 
aims  of  the  Conference 
from  the  President  of 
Institute,  who  occupied  the  chair.  The 
fcropolitan  members  formed  the  majority 
nerically,  but  there  was  a fair  proportion  of 
7inoial  architects,  including  some  of  the 
ling  members  of  the  profession  from  Ireland 
i Scotland,  and  of  our  largest  provincial  towns. 
Wyatt,  in  commencing  his  address,  stated 
jrtly  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  inviting  such  a 
erenoe,  which  was  suggested  by  an  invita- 
from  the  Architectural  Alliance  to  the  In- 
ite  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ler.  The  council  of  the  Institute,  regarding 
r own  body  as  the  central  representative 
of  the  profession  iu  England,  considered  it 
their  part  to  invite,  rather  than  to  send 
gates,  and  undertook  to  attempt,  on  a larger 
9,  what  the  Alliance  could  only  accomplish 
a smaller  scale,  and  in  a more  partial 
ner.  The  address  was  devoted  mainly  to 
consideration  of  sundry  subjects  connected 
i professional  praclioe,  and  suggestions  as  to 
I point  of  view  from  which  they  should  be 
sidored  in  discussion  at  the  ensuing  meetings. 

I have  printed  the  pith  of  it  elsewhere. 
,ivion  fait  la  force  is  a gospel  which  has  yet 
>e  received  by  British  architects,  though  we 
t the  mere  fact  of  a conference  having  taken 
le  may  be  viewed  as  a proof  that  its  re- 
lition  has  commenced.  The  question  of 
ding  Contracts,  and  the  place  to  be 
ipied  by  bills  of  quantities  therein,  were 
subjects  afterwards  discussed  by  the 
ting.  Mr.  X’Anson  supported  the  adoption 
lills  of  quantities  as  part  of  the  contract. 
Chatfield  Clarke  stated,  that  in  compara- 
ly  small  works  he  had  usually  adopted  the 
I of  allowing  the  builders  to  elect  a sur- 
)r  themselves,  whose  quantities  they  would 
rilling  to  accept,  the  choice  generally  being 
ile  upon  and  in  accordance  with  the  sngges- 
of  the  architect.  Mr.  Godwin  showed  the 
ing  objections  there  were  against  making  the 
5 of  quantities  a part  of  the  contract;  and 
( Seddon,  supporting  the  same  view  in  the 
suggested  that,  injustice  to  the  contractor, 
ishonld  have  one  month  afeer  the  estimate 
>1  accepted  to  examine  the  bills  of  quantities 
•>re  finally  signing  the  contract.  Mr.  Charles 
iry  feared  that,  iu  the  case  of  large  buildings, 
month  would  be  by  no  means  a sufficient 
9 to  check  the  quantities  accurately ; he  pre- 


ferred the  system  of  leaving  the  responsibility 
of  the  quantities  solely  with  the  surveyor  who 
took  them,  as  the  best  system  for  insuring  his 
accuracy  and  oorreotness  in  minutice.  Mr.  nine, 
of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  both  sup- 
ported the  system  of  quantities  being  furnished 
by  the  architect  himself,  and  made  part  of  the 
contract,  the  former  thinking  that  the  client  was 
unfairly  treated  if  the  architect  whom  he  had 
employed  to  look  after  his  interests  should  shirk 
the  task  in  regard  to  so  important  a matter. 
Mr.  F.  Hayward  was  on  the  same  side;  and 
Mr.  Rickman  varied  the  proceedings  by  a little 
praise  of  surveyors  generally.  A Glasgow 
architect  stated,  that  with  them  estimates  were 
entirely  based  on  schedules  of  quantities  sup- 
plied by  surveyors,  who  all  worked  on  one 
recognised  method,  and  that  these  schedules, 
accompanied  by  sketches  and  annotations,  in 
some  cases  entirely  supplied  the  place  of  speci- 
fications of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  building, 
when  fioished,  was  measured  and  valued  at  the 
prices  in  the  bills  of  quantities.  This  appears 
to  be,  at  all  events,  an  intelligible  and  consistent 
principle.  The  retention  of  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities as  a portion  of  the  contract  was  nrged  by 
other  speakers  also ; but  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  real  principle  of  the  matter  was  entirely 
ignored  by  them  in  the  discussion.  The  business 
of  the  architect  is  to  plan  and  design  a building, 
and  to  make  drawings  which  will  form  the 
readiest  means  of  showing  what  is  his  idea. 
His  question  to  the  contractor  is  simply,  “ What 
are  you  disposed  to  carry  out  such  a building 
for?”  and  the  bills  of  quantities  are  in  theory 
simply  the  builder’s  method  of  arriving  at 
a conclusion  on  this  matter.  The  builder 
may  choose  to  dispense  with  quantities, 
and  arrive  at  a result  by  “cubing;”  in  most 
oases  he  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so,  but  that 
is  entirely  his  concern.  The  architect  simply 
wants  a building  of  a certain  design  and  con- 
struction carried  out ; it  is  nothing  to  his  pur- 
pose how  many  cubic  feet  of  any  material  there 
are  in  it ; all  he  is  bound  to  do  is  to  give  the 
builder  fall  and  accurate  drawings  to  enable 
him  to  calculate  this  : and  to  expect  the 
architect  to  saddle  himself  with  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  the  quantities,  is  taking  him 
entirely  out  of  bis  proper  sphere,  and  wasting 
his  time  over  mechanical  work  which  the 
builder  or  builder’s  surveyor  can  do  much  better ; 
besides  that  the  adoption  of  tbs  bills,  however 
obtained,  as  part  of  the  contract,  introduces  the 
element  of  unoertainby,  and  is  likely  to  form  a 
fruitful  source  of  legal  disputation.  We  should 
add  that  nearly  every  speaker  on  the  subject 
appeared  to  assume  a competitiou  of  builders  as 
a necessary  condition  in  getting  estimates  for  a 
building ; whereas  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
a system  of  competitions  in  which  the  lowest 
wins  is  a fruitful  source  of  temptation  to  bad 
and  scamped  work,  and  that  the  employer  would 
often  get  his  work  much  better  done,  and  more 
economically  in  the  end,  by  simply  obtaining  one 
estimate  from  a contractor  of  position,  ability, 
and  repute. 

The  obanges  were  rung  on  the  same  subject 
again  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon’s  meeting,  when 
the  proceedings  were  led  off  by  a paper  by  Mr. 
John  Hebb  (vice  Mr.  I’ Anson,  who  had  been 
nnable  to  prepare  his  promised  communication), 
on  “ Professional  Charges,”  which  took  the 
form  mainly  of  a consideration  of  the  method  to 
be  adopted  iu  charging  for  quantities  supplied  ; 
assuming,  as  one  ground  for  the  architect  under- 
taking this  part  of  the  work,  that  the  surveyor  was 
under  a constanb  temptation  to  take  out  the  quan- 
tities too  fully,  to  protect  himself  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  omissions, and  tbatthe  olienb’s  interests 
were  better  served  by  leaving  them  in  the  arohi- 
teot’a  hand.  After  the  opinion  we  have  just 
expressed  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  the  pros  and  cons,  brought  forward  in 
regard  to  it  at  this  second  meeting ; we  will  only 


draw  attention  to  an  apropos  remark  of  Mr 
I’Anson,  who,  to  some  extent  an  advocate  for  the 
adoption  of  quantities  as  part  of  the  contract, 
pointed  out,  nevertheless,  that  the  architect  is 
derogating  from  his  own  proper  independent 
position  in  making  himself  the  servant  of  the 
builder  by  supplying  quantities  to  and  receiving 
payment  for  them  from  him  ; and  that  all  such, 
transactions  should  be  between  the  architect  and 
his  client : a view  of  the  subject  to  which  some  of 
the  provincial  architects  seemed  to  be  indifferent. 
Professor  Kerr’s  paper  on  Competitions  was 
a communication,  at  all  events,  very  much  to 
the  point,  and  none  the  worse  because  the  same 
thing  has  often  been  said  in  our  columns. 
Architectural  competitions  differed,  the  speaker 
urged,  from  other  forms  of  competitiou  to 
which  the  public  were  accustomed  simply  in  that 
the  common  equity  of  sale  and  purchase  was  not 
observed  in  regard  to  them.  A committee  or  an 
indivldnal  who  invited  ten  architects  tD  make 
drawings  for  a building  instead  of  one,  simply 
ordered  ten  chances  of  getting  what  they 
wanted  instead  of  one,  and  ought  to  pay  for  the 
ten  accordingly,  as  they  would  for  so  many 
chances  iu  a raffle  or  lottery.  He  believed  the 
public  were  much  more  willing  to  do  this  justioe 
to  architeots  than  some  of  the  latter  sup- 
posed  ; that  they  erred  through  ignorance  ; and 
he  had  known  cases  where  the  promoters  of 
a competition  had  expressed  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment on  learning  by  subsequent  explanation 
what  the  architeots  had  given  them  for  their 
money.  One  or  two  special  instances  of  resolute 
fair-dealing  on  this  head,  adduced  by  other 
architects  present,  tended  rather  to  confirm  this 
pleasiog  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Seddon  thought  competitions 
were  not  to  be  defended  as  a means  of 
bringing  forward  young  architeots,  as  they 
might  be  very  injurious  to  them,  in  the  most 
important  sense,  by  giving  them  prematurely  the 
conduct  of  large  desigus  which  they  had  not 
made  themselves  competent  to  deal  with  rightly* 
In  general,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  no  great 
opposition  to  the  competition  system  when  fairly 
carried  out,  nor  did  any  one  present  oppose  it  snas 
phrase.  Professor  Lewis’s  and  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s 
papers  on  educational  subjects  were  both  sug- 
gestive and  sensible  : the  former  dealing  partly 
with  the  necessity  of  better  art-culture  for  the 
public  as  well  as  the  architect,  and  upholding 
strongly  for  the  latter  the  desirability  of  a wide 
general  culture  in  addition  to  education  in  purely 
profegsioual  matters.  Mr.  Smith  sketobed  the 
history  of  the  voluntary  examiuation  scheme* 
urging  that  the  definite  aim  of  study  furnished 
and  marked  out  thereby  was  in  itself  a sufficient 
benefit  to  the  architectural  student  to  warrant 
the  continuance  and  furnish  hope  for  the  in- 
creased success  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Spiers, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  student’s  text-book 
proposed  to  bo  published  by  the  Institute, 
hoisted  the  standard  of  academical  as  opposed 
to  mere  office  education,  citing  the  more  thorough 
professional  training  of  French  and  German 
architects  in  support  of  his  views  ; and  regretting 
that  at  present  the  English  student,  instead  of 
advancing  with  the  times,  had  in  general  only 
the  old  office  hap-hazard  training,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  this  was  shortened  from  seven  to 
four  or  five  years.  This  paper  brought  Mr, 
Street  to  the  front  with  a vigorous  attack  on 
academical  systems  of  education,  urging  that 
architects  were  artists,  and  that  artists  oould  not 
systematically  be  turned  out  by  any  academical 
manufactory;  and  questioning  the  superiority  of 
the  Continental  architects  in  the  really  artistic 
part  of  the  profession.  A pretty  warm  discus- 
sion followed,  in  which,  however,  the  sympathy  of 
a good  portion  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  with 
Mr.  Street ; but,  admitting  much  truth  in  his 
remarks,  he  failed  to  show  that  the  English 
architects  would  not,  whatever  their  present 
merits,  be  a good  deal  better  for  a more  eyste- 
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matio  edocatioD.  Mr.  S athain,  commenting  on 
provincial  edncation,  drew  attention  to  tbe  great 
and  disproportionate  difforecca  between  the 
adrantages  for  architectnral  study  in  London 
and  in  provincial  towns,  the  latter  famishing,  in 
comparison,  no  facility  whatever  for  study  ; and 
urged  a more  conscieotioas  discharge,  on  the 
part  of  architects,  of  their  responsibility  towards 
pupils  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  educate ; 
suggesting,  also,  the  possibilitv  of  an  impulse 
being  given  to  archiceotural  education  in  the 
provinces  by  the  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  principal  towns  by  men  of  recognised 
position  in  the  profession,  possibly  in  special 
connexion  with  the  Institute.  Whether  snoh  a 
scheme  could  be  made  to  pay  itself  is  the  queS' 
tion  ; but  the  same  thing  is  done  for  literatnre 
by  persons  residing  in  London  as  their  head- 
qnartera  ; aud  it  is  ceiTainly  to  be  regretted  that 
all  means  of  architectural  education  by  lecture 
shonld  be  at  present  entirely  centralise!  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  evening  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  initiated 
by  some  remarks  on  ancient  military  and  mo- 
nastic architecture  in  the  North  of  England,  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  (president  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association)  supplemented  by 
some  comments  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and 
illnstrated  by  a number  of  sketches.  These,  as 
purely  historical,  afforded  little  ground  for  dis- 
cossion ; and,  indeed,  only  the  bare  outline  of 
the  snbject  could  be  hinted  at  in  the  time  allo  wed, 
and  kept  to  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Bere.sford 
Hope)  wirh,  in  some  CYses,  a leeth  too  much 
demonstrative  rigour.  Mr.  PulLin  followed  with 
a paper  on  Greek  ait,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a plea  for  greater  respect  for  and  study  of  that 
style  of  art,  iu  place  of  tbe  too-exclusive  atten- 
tion given  to  Gothic  art  at  present.  In  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  the  G eek  style  in  modern 
bnildings,  and  the  canses  of  its  failure  under  the 


These  remarks  were  partly  apropos  of  the  fact 
that  the  Conference  had  invited  an  exhibition  of 
geometrical  drawings,  exclusive  of  perspectives; 
bat  those  who  joined  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  while  fnlly  concurring  in  the  principle 
that  the  architect  must  imagine  bis  design  iu 
perspective,  appeared  for  tbe  most  part  to  think 
that  the  limitation  of  the  Conference  Exhibition 
was  a move  in  the  right  direction,  as  architects 
in  studying  each  other’s  drawings,  wish  rather 
to  see  the  working  out,  and  construction  of,  a 
design,  as  well  as,  or  even  in  perference  to,  the 
pictorial  effect.  Those  who  read  our  recent 
remarks  on  the  snbject  of  the  pictorial  exhibition 
of  architecture  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
will  not  need  a fresh  expression  of  our  opinion 
on  this  point. 

* We  shall  return  to  some  points  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  Conference,  hoping  that  it 
will  prove  the  inauguration  of  a new  and  more 
intimate  connexion  between  the  profession  iu 
London  and  the  provinces,  which  may  not  be 
both  sides : only- 


then  present  managed  to  combine  with  thei; 
labours  a vast  amount  of  amusement  and  reore 
ati'>n.  For  in  their  few  days’  meeting  thej 
arranged  to  have  two  conversazioni ; two  excur 
sioDS  down  the  Elbe;  a public  breakfast;  s 
public  dinner ; a special  representation  at  one  o 
the  theatres;  and  an  exhibition  of  fireworks! 
Gentlemen,  after  such  festivities,  ours  mus 
appear  a dull  and  laborious  programme  ; but  w( 
leave  you  free  to  indulge  in  those  Bi'itish  tastei 
which  give  such  a charm  to  our  metropolitai 
“ Isthmian  games”  (as  Lord  Palmerston  calle( 
them)  ; and  the  Derby  Day  is  at  your  ow; 
disposal. 

Iu  former  years,  the  scale  of  charges  had  beei 
so  arbitrary,  and  so  various,  in  different  parts  o 
Germany,  that  it  was  determined  at  this  meetin 
to  attempt  the  task  of  making  them  nnifori 
and  binding  thronghouc  all  Germany  ; — tins,  a 
it  were,  anticipating  the  great  union  of  Norbl 
and  South  which  has  since  been  so  wonderfall 
I realised. 

They  seem  to  have  succeeded  completely,  c 


without  advantageous  results - . . - . 

adding,  by  way  of  suggestion,  that  the  interest  i far  as  the  scale  of  professional  charges  is  coi 
and  usefulness  of  such  a conference  will  scarcely  cerned,  and  as  regards  the  management  of  con 
be  kept  up  except  by  annual  meetings  ; and  ' petitions.  And  although  the  ramifications  ini 
that  ill  that  case  it  might  be  worth  consideration  ' which  they  have  subdivided  the  rates  of  pt 
whether  two  out  of  three  of  such  meetings ! centage,  aud  the  classes  of  buildings  to  I 
might  not  advantageously  be  held  by  rotation  in  ' operated  upon,  are  such  as  would,  appear  bewj 
some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns,  somewhat  dering  To  ns,  _ani^  which  certainly  would  ] 
after  the  plan  of  the  British  Association  meet- 
ings, and  setting  apart  every  triennial  meeting 
for  the  metropolis. 


Amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute  resident 
Q the  country  who  attended  the  meeting  were  : — 


Messrs.  Albary,  of  Loath  ; Blaher,  Brighton  ; Bntham, 
Birmiogham  ; Deane,  Dublin;  Ehdf,  Durham;  Eagles, 
Brighton  ; Hoskins,  Darlington  ; Fowler  Jones,  Durham ; 
Lynn,  Belfast;  Law,  Northampton;  McCarthy,  Dublin ; 
...... ......  . ...  ............  ...  ..w  v...^  Feachey,  Darlington;  Pritchett,  Darlington;  Robson, 

hands  of’rhfl  Brrhiir. -hs  nf  thn  (Trosk  rrv.vfll  of  1 Braintree ; C.  amith,  Reading ; Sharpe, 

nanus  ot  tne  arcmie.cs  ot  tno  uroeic  revival  ot  Lancaster;  Scott,  Brighton;  and  Worthington.  Man- 


chester. 

The  list  of  visitors  from  the  country,  delegates 


the  last  generation,  we  would  acid  to  what  M 
Pullan  said  the  observation  that  tli  5 Greok  (Doric 
especially)  was  essentially  a marble  architecture, 
for  a clear  sky ; and  ira  delicate  oontoura  and  sink- 
ing.  cannot  ha.e  the  tame  effect  in  ordinary  lin.o- 

Stuue  or  sandstone  as  in  the  original  maUrial,  or  niinghem ; Cousin,  Edinburgh  ; Thos.  C.  Clarke,  Liver- 
be  execut  d with  the  same  delicacy  : a modified  pool ; John  Clarke,  Liverpool  ; John  Clarke,  jun.,  Liver- 


and  others,  inolnded  :• 


. " j t.  -1  .u  1.  Vi  I u-  i.  pool  ; Hme,  Nottingham  ; Horoblower,  Live^ool  j I 

ing  seemed  to  prevail  that  G.-eek  arohitecture  Great  Malvern " Gilbert,  Preston  ; G.  H.  P.  Jo 
was  to  be  regarded  as  evidencing  the  same  broad  ' Bootham  ; Lesse's,  Edinburgh;  Neville,  Dublin  ; Owen, 
principles  aa  Gathio,  only  applitd  in  a diff’erent  : f ““n  ; P.l.y,  Lincier  ; P,e  Colchmter  ; St.tb.in, 
h-  .•  »f  u 1-  f-  II  V-  •.  Liverpool;  Thornton  Shiells,  Edinburgh;  Sherlock, 

direclion;  Mr.  Burges  limiting  all  his  enmity  Liverpool;  Thomann,  Glasgow ; and  W.  Watkins,  Lincoln, 
against  Classic  to  what  ho  ttrmei  “ Sir-Chrie-  ' 
lopher-VVi-en-abominations.”  Aicbitects  of  to- 
day may  take  free  leave  to  quarrel  with  Ihe 
detail  of  tbe  “ Wrou”  period  ; b it  they  wil'  bi 
fortuoate  if  they  leave  behind  them  any  one 
building,  the  general  composition  of  which  will 


OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  GENERAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  opened  the 
gain  as  uoivi-nal  and  la^tiog  admiration  as  has  ' meetinir,  as  we  have  mentioned  eleewbere,  with 
been  justly  accordfcd  bo  the  metropolitan  cathe-  an  address,  the  prinoipil  part  of  whVh  we 
dral.  Mr.  Seddon’a  paper  on  '■  Pulyohromy  print : — 

urged  with  regard  to  external  treatment  what  Valuable  and  interesting  as  should  be  all  dis- 
we  have  frequently  recommended, — the  employ-  ' cassions  on  art  and  archaeology,  on  soieuce  and 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  natural  polychromy  ^ education,  individually,  I attribute  more  import- 
of  construction  ob  .aiued  by  the  use  of  different  ance  to  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  of  questions 
toned  materials  : with  regard  to  internal  applied  of  “professional  practice.”  Tliteo  are  days 
painting  we  think  the  architects  of  the  present ! when  the  status  and  influence  of  our  profession 
day  require  much  rather  to  be  held  back  than  J have  been  moat  unfairly  assailed  and  misrepre- 
urged  on,  and  that  the  reckless  manner  in  which  I aented, — when  regulations  which  we  have  laid 
s rung  colour  is  constantly  applied  to  onr  1 down  for  our  guidance,  and  for  the  uniformity  of 
churches,  often  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  I onr  practice,  have  been  compared  to  the  arbitrary 
oonstrnctive  and  artistic  design  of  the  arohi- ! rules  of  “ trade-noions ;”  and  when  it  seems  to 
teoture,  conslicutes  a very  barbaric  source  of^me  most  desirable  that  we  (despite  all  this 
effect,  to  which  we  are  jealous  of  even  an  ap- 1 obloquy)  should  seek  to  arrive  at  such  fair  and  | — 
pearance  of  encouragement  by  those  who  might  I honourable  conditions  of  practice  as  shall,  from  ' be  prejudiced  by  some  modification  of  our  { 
not  use  it  so  inartiatically  themselves,  and  there-  their  eqnity,  be  acceptable  to  onr  employers,  and  sent  system  I fully  believe  ; for  they  are  nos 
fore  should  be  careful  of  putting  themselves  in  | which,  as  a powerful  body,  the  Institute  should  ‘ ’ 


impracticable  in  this  country,  they  have 
believe)  ensured  perfect  adherence  ou  the  pa 
of  the  architects  of  Germany;  and  I am  ii 
formed  by  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on  th 
subject,  that  “ both  their  rules  as  regards  charj 
and  couipeiiftons,  have  the  sanction  of  tl 
Prussian  Minister  for  Works,  and  that  all  publ 
and  private  societies  must  adhere  to  them 
their  dealings  with  German  arohitec'-s,  from  tl 
Baltic  lo  tbe  Alps”  (I  quote  his  word-). 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ no  extent 
system  will  do  away  with  all  disputes,  aud  th 
dealings  between  man  and  man  oannob  be  reclaoi 
“to  rule.”  This  is  true  in  the  main  ; bathe 
much  better  would  it  be  if,  in  our  case,  the 
were  certain  fixed  rates  of  charges  for  profe 
sional  services,  and  rules  of  practice,  which  we 
reocignised  alike  by  Government,  by  the  Coui 
of  Law,  and  by  the  public  generally;  and  whi 
oonld  only  be  departed  from  by  the  professiot 
man,  with  a loss  of  character  and  of  positio 
and  with  which  the  Inati'.ute  could  deal  mt 
summarily  than  they  are  at  present  able  to 
That  such,  nufoitunately,  is  not  the  case,  I c 
state  feelingly,  for  within  the  last  three  mont 
I have  bad  five  cases  of  disputed  acconnts  I: 
tween  architect  and  employer  referred  to  me  £ 
arbitration  as  your  president, — certainly  a mt 
unenviable  task,  and  which  I only  consented 
undertake  as  part  of  my  official  duty.  There 
an  old  saying,  “ No  rose  without  a thorn.”  A 
these  are  the  thorns  in  the  rose  which,  by  yt 
kindness,  I am  permitted  to  wear. 

The  German  architects  recognise  a gradual 
scale  of  per-centage  according  to  the  class 
work  executed  ; so,  I believe,  do  tbe  French  a 
American  architects;  and  so,  I believe,  shall 
English  architects  have  to  do  before  long  ; a 
individually,  I cannot  doubt  the  equity  of  si 
a system.  With  us  a uniform  rate  of  5 per  ce 
has  long  prevailed, — applicable  alike  to 
plainest  or  to  the  most  ornamental  class 
building,  to  the  workhouse  and  warehouse,  at 
the  palace  or  cathedral } and  to  an  expendit 
of  a few  hundred  pounds  as  to  that  of  so 
hundred  thonsand.  That  architects  would 


the  way  of  being  quoted  as  authorities  in  this 
direc  ion  by  “weak  brethren.”  Mr.  E.  Sharpie, 
who  has  recently  done  mooh  to  draw  attention 
to  this  subject,  addressed  the  meeting  “ in 
mitigation  of  damages  ” by  tbe  over-applica- 
tion of  colonr,  so  far  as  the  limited  time 
for  speaking  would  psrmit.  A paper  on 
the  “ Efl’eot  of  Eoclehiasiioal  Law  on  the  Deco- 
ration of  Cburohei,”  by  Mr.  RoUe,  who 
rather  mistook  symbolism  for  art,  and  specially 
reoommendi-d  that  tbe  altar  should  be  8 ft.  5 in. 
long,  caused  some  amusement,  and  a check  from 
tbe  obair  when  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  con- 
siderations on  the  Purchas  case,  and  the  theolo- 
gical squabbles  of  the  day.  Mr.  Sharpe  brought 
the  meeting  back  to  architectural  subjects  by 
some  remarks  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  per- 
spective drawings  into  architectnral  oompeti- 
tioup,  urging  that  tbe  architect  ought  to  think 
and  design  in  perspective,  and  that  geometrical 
elevations  are  merely  the  meclunioal  means  ol 
conveying  the  architect’s  intention  to  the  bnilder. 


be  in  a position  to  enforce  upon  its  members, 
and,  by  their  example,  on  the  whole  profession. 

Sneh  congresses  (or  conventions,  as  our 
American  friends  call  them),  are  not  uncommon 
iu  other  countries,  and  have  been  found  to  work 
well.  I will  briefly  allude  to  two,  althoagh 
their  details  have  been  fully  described  in  the 
architectural  publications  of  the  day,  viz.,  the 
Fifteenth  Biennial  Congress,  held  in  Hamburg 
iu  1868,  of  German  Architects  and  Engineers; 
and  the  Fonrth  Annual  Convention,  held  by  our 
American  brethren  in  Philadelphia  in  1870.  The 
German  gathering  was  on  a great  scale.  They 
met  800  strong,  and  in  a pavilion  “ erected 
expressly  for  the  occasion.”  And  though  the 
result  of  their  meeting  showed  a great  amount 
of  work,  and  of  oalcolations  aud  subdivisions 
(such  as  Germans  only  are  capable  of),  of  which 
it  has  been  amusingly  said,  “ such  labours  can 
only  be  doe  to  that  particular  power  of  systema- 
tising which  never  tires  till  a straight  jacket 
has  rendered  its  victim  motionless  ; ” the  parties 


much  underpaid,  in  certain  cases  involving  c 
siderable  study  and  detail,  with  small  expei 
tnre,  as  they  are  overpaid  in  cases  of  large 
penditure,  with  little  or  no  ornamentatioUi  i 
with  a number  of  parts  repeating  themself 
The  German  architects  evidently  do  not  consi 
5 per  cent,  sufficient  remuneration  for  all  p 
poses.  Whilst  in  some  of  their  plain  works, 
volving  a large  expenditure,  the  charge  wo 
fall  to  2 per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  the  aver 
charge  for  all  their  classes  of  work  exceeds  6 
cent. 

Having  settled  the  rates  of  per-ceutage  ap 
cable  to  certain  classes  of  works,  the  Germ 
then  laid  down  these  general  rules : — 

“ 1.  That  measurement  of  work  shall  be 
the  expense  of  the  client. 

2.  The  client  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  any  spe 
supervision,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  clerk 
the  works. 

3.  For  extra  works  or  trouble,  such  as  snrV' 
inspections,  &c.,  the  architect  is  entitled  t 
certain  fee  per  day  of  seven  hours,  to 
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j eellmg  and  living  espenses,  according  to  a 

I tain  fixed  rate. 

1>.  For  the  loss  of  time  in  jonrnejs  to  inspect 
rks,  on  which  the  architect  receives  the  usaal 

Iiuneratioo,  he  is  only  entitled  to  half  of  the 
3S  above  ennmerated. 

r>.  The  architect  is  entitled  to  claim,  whilst 
t work  is  being  carried  on,  money  on  acooant 
I his  fees,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  ol 
I works  •,  the  balance  being  paid  at  the  close 
' ;he  work. 

» . All  the  drawings  remain  the  property  of 
f architect.  (The  client  can  demand  copies 
yi:,hem,  but  he  cannot  use  them  for  any  other 
ipose  than  that  for  which  they  were  exe- 
ed.)” 

'he  German  architects  added  a clause  on  the 
istion  of  “ excess  of  estimates,”  which  I ven- 
je  to  think  has  much  equity  in  it,  and  which 
jshould  do  well  to  oonsider  and  adopt ; for  this 
liBtioD  is  with  ns  a frequent  source  of  misun- 
tstanding,  and  it  wonld  be  well  to  put  it  on  a 
and  final  footing.  The  German  architects 

Rided  that,  “ if  the  expense  exceed  the  efti- 
;e  furnished  by  the  architect,  his  fees  shall 
paid  to  him  according  to  that  estimate,  with- 
entitling  him  to  claim  anything  for  the  excess 
l^xpenditure  that  he  has  not  foreseen,  unless 
is  able  to  prove  that  the  increase  is  the 
lit  of  extensions  or  additions  demanded  by 
•.client.  If  there  has  been  no  estimate  pre- 
S.ed,  the  actual  expenditure  will  determine  the 
ii.” 

t'he  American  architects  have  been  no  less 
tions  than  the  Germans  and  onrselves  to 
^blibh  certain  fixed  rates  of  professional 
.rges,  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  their 
ly ; but  they  have  also  met  with  grave  diffi- 
ities  on  this  head.  Their  president  had  to 
, “It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  some 
to  be  found  who  are  willing  to  barter  away 
ir  knowledge,  their  skjll,  and  their  professional 
erieuce,  for  whatever  may  be  offered.  He 
Is,  with  great  troth,  “ there  can  be  no  sub* 
atial  success  in  any  profession  in  which  the 
ctitioaera  are  outbidding  each  other.  The 
priety  of  establishing  fixed  rules  is  obvious, 

I the  propriety  of  urging  the  profession  to 
>pt  them  generally  cannot  be  questioned  ; bat 
attempt  to  enforce  them  would  be  to  descend 
the  highly  objectionable  prooetses  resorted  to 
I oorubiuutioDB  called  ‘trade-unions.’  The 
lerican  Institute  of  Architects  can  descend  to 
such  measures : it  simply  adopts  a certain 
ledule  of  prices,  for  the  purpose  of  approxi- 
.ting  to  a uniform  scale  of  professional  charges, 

1 being  persnaded  that  the  same  is  just,  it 
>60ts  the  profession  to  conform  to  it.” 

] [ fear  I Lave  trespassed  somewhat  too  long  on 
I a,  the  mercenary  part  of  onr  calling  ; but  for 
I i sake  of  all  (the  client  as  well  as  the  archi- 
I it)  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  should  be 
ablished  on  a jnst  and  firm  footing,  and  it  is 
isfaotoiy  to  find  that  the  English  architect  is 
ilher  more  exorbitant  nor  more  “exigeant” 
an  bis  German,  American,  or  French  confrdre. 

\ will  be  observed  that  tho  Gorman  arohiteots 
i &rm  the  principle  that  “ the  drawings  remain 
qe  property  of  the  architect.”  The  American 
/Ostitute  is  nob  leas  decided  on  this  head.  The 
)pb  report  of  this  body  states  that  “ the  right 
'ownership  of  plans  and  papers  by  an  architect 
•o  has  been  employed  to  carry  out  a work  has 
n maintained  by  the  leading  architects  of 
Inerica  during  the  last  twenty-five  ye.ars,  and 
a been  officially  recognised  by  the  American 
ititute  since  1804,  The  trustees  deem  it  of 
utmost  importfinoe,  not  only  to  the  architeo- 
'al  profession,  but  to  those  who  avail  them- 
ves  of  the  servioes  of  arohiteots,  that  the 
llooiple  of  ownership  in  plans  be  everywhere 
untained  and  enforced.”  This  custom  (to 
4ke  it  no  other  name)  which  has  thus  almost 
prevailed  in  our  country  for  some 
huturies,  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  unreasonable 
ijd  unfair  to  the  employer,  when  it  has  been 
l^uieacud  in  and  recognised  by  a calm  and 
•’jeply. thinking  public  like  the  Germans,  and 
I'  an  acute  and  worldly-wise  people  like  the 
Sinerioaus.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  and 
i .spite  all  the  forcible  arguments  that  have  been 
i ged  in  favour  of  this  custom,  and  deep  be  the 
iiicb  that  up  to  a recent  period  Government  and 
iblio  boaies  have,  in  courts  of  law,  recognised 
Lie  right  of  the  custom,  there  seems  to  have 
I b in  recently  a certain  reaction  in  the  official 
; id  legal  mind,  if  nob  in  that  of  the  general 
• iiblio,  upon  this  point,  and  the  Council  having 
) ken  (by  the  advice  of  their  honorary  solicitor) 
10  best  legal  opinion  they  oonld,  can  only 
V commend  those  architects  who  attach  great 


importance  to  the  retention  of  their  drawings, 
or  who  are  prepared  to  forego  poblic  employ- 
menb,  to  make  a special  agreement  with  their 
employer  to  that  effect. 

I will  now  pass  to  the  question  of  “ competi- 
tions,” one  on  which  it  will  be  most  desirable 
that  this  Conference  ehonld  express  a very 
decided  opinion.  It  is  one  which  has  occupied 
the  anxious  attention  of  conferences,  conven- 
tions, and  institutes ; on  which  much  has  been 
ably  written,  and  on  which  much  of  the  honour 
and  saocesB  of  our  profession  depends;  and  yet 
it  is  one  in  which  little  practical  result  has  been 
arrived  at.  At  the  German  Conference,  in  1868, 
this  point  assumed  a prominent  place.  It  was 
affirmed, — 

1.  “ That  public  competitions  for  great  and 
important  works  have  become  a recognised 
principle  of  the  age,  and  they  are  calculated  to 
be  of  service,  both  to  the  public  and  the  profes- 
sion. The  system  has  these  advantages : — 

2.  It  produces  a variety  of  solutions  of  a given 
problem. 

3.  It  brings  unknown  talent  under  public 
notice. 

4.  It  prevents  monopoly. 

5.  It  helps  to  increase  public  interest  in  archi- 
tectural works. 

6.  It  creates  a healthy  emulation  amongst 
members  of  tbo  professiou.” 

It  would,  probably,  be  difficult  to  gainsay  any 
of  these  affirmations,  supposing  the  competition 
to  be  really  carried  out  with  good  faith  and 
justice.  The  German  architects  then  agreed 
npon  certain  fixed  conditions,  applicable  to  all 
competitions.  These  were  lodged  with  tho 
Government  offices  of  works,  as  the  sole  oon- 
ditioDB  on  which  German  architects  would  enter 
into  competitions.  They  appointed  a central 
committee,  “ for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  and  seeing  that  the 
rules  they  had  just  agreed  to  were  carried  out 
throughonb  Germany.”  This  committee  consists 
of  five  members  of  the  Berlin  Institute,  and  all 
instructions  for  oomp^ititions  are  laid  before  this 
committee  for  approval. 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  is  a happy  combination 
of  thi'ory  and  practice — a word  and  a blow. 
The  German  architects  lay  down  certain  prin- 
ciples which  they  believe  to  be  just;  they  pro- 
sent  them  fo  the  authorities  and  to  the  public, 
and  they  have  the  courage  to  say,  "these  alone 
are  the  oondiblons  on  which  we  enter  upon  your 
competitions.  Take  or  reject  them.”  The 
English  architects  have  been  less  firm.  The 
Institute  in  1839  published  a report  on  compe- 
titions,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  closely 
reasoned,  and  has  nob  been  controverted  ; bat  it 
has  led  to  no  practical  result.  The  Architectural 
Association  went  a step  further,  and  even  issued 
a practical  series  of  reguUtioos,  well  drawn  up  ; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  gene- 
rally acted  npon  or  accepted  by  the  public  as 
conditions  virtu  illy  binding.  The  " Architec- 
tural AlUauce”  has  taken  much  interest  and 
trouble  iu  this  important  question,  and  baa  pub- 
lished a series  of  resolutions  (or  rather  sogges- 
tions)  in  the  form  of  a circular,  to  be  addressed 
to  any  committee  or  individual  seeking  for 
designs  in  competition.  They  are  very  clearly 
expressed,  and  if  acted  upon  cousoiencionsly 
would  go  far  to  put  competitions  on  a fair  and 
healthy  footing;  but  I fear  they  have  effected 
little  real  good,  for  there  are  still  endless  com- 
plaints in  the  architecbnrul  papers  as  to  the 
injusbioe  of  recent  competitions.  How,  then,  is 
this  evil  to  be  met  ? It  can  only  be  by  the  same 
determined  and  general  action  that  the  Germans 
have  adopted.  Let  ns,  at  this  conference,  deter- 
mine on  certain  fixed  leading  principles,  that 
shall  guide  all  future  arohibeobnral  oompabitions 
(not  attempting  to  make  them  too  numerous  or 
boo  diffuse).  Let  us  appoint,  as  the  Germans 
have  done,  a sub-committee  of  five  (say  one 
from  the  Council,  one  from  the  Fellows,  and 
one  from  the  Associates  of  the  lustitnte 
one  from  the  Association;  aud  one  from  the 
Alliance  or  United  Provincial  Societies),  who 
shall  watch  the  issne  of  any  advertisements  or 
prospectuses  for  architectural  competitions,  and 
who  should  then  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  " promoters,”  aud  seek  to  have 
combined  with  any  local  conditions  that  may 
appear  necessary,  the  general  code  of  regnla- 
tions  which  this  meeting  may  approve,  and 
which  are  essential  to  a fair  result.  The  editors 
of  onr  metropolitan  and  provincial  architectural 
journals  wonld,  I feel  confident,  readily  give 
insertion  to  any  short  report  of  the  above-named 
committee  as  to  the  probably  satisfactory  or 
unsabifafactory  working  of  the  competition  in 


question.  That  report  might  safely  be  taken  ns  a 
pn  fessional  weather-gauge,  foretelling  fair  or 
foul  weather.  Any  arehiteob  entering  on  that 
competition  after  the  “ storm-signal  ” had  been 
hoisted,  would  only  have  himself  to  thank  for 
any  shipwreck  he  might  make  of  his  time  and 
money,  or  for  any  loss  of  profess-ional  position 
he  might  incur  by  entering  upon  such  a venture. 
Unless  the  profession,  as  a body,  determine  on 
avoiding  any  competition  in  wljicb  these  leading 
principles  are  not  recogni'sed,  I know  no  remedy 
for  the  present  injustice  and  heart-burnings  of 
which  we  hear  so  muoh.  It  will  be  hard  indeed 
if  bringing  to  bet.r  upon  tho  subject  the  num- 
bers aud  influence  of  the  arohitfots,  being 
members  of  the  Institute,  aud  of  the  Assooia- 
bion,  and  of  the  numerous  architectural  provin- 
cial Booietias  iormiog  tho  " Architectural 
Alliance,"  we  cannot  realise  something  like  the 
independeoce  and  infiueuco  of  our  German 
brethren. 

The  American  arehitects  have  not  been  able 
so  completely  to  deal  with  this  question  of  com- 
petition as  tho  German  architects,  and  as  we  may 
do  if  we  are  hut  true  to  ourselves.  They  are 
nob,  however,  indifferent  to  it,  and  their  Insti- 
tube  is  now  engaged  in  prepm  iug  a code  of  regu- 
lations applying  to  this  subject.  In  a late 
report  it  states  truly,  " The  public  is  in  need  of 
knowledge  on  these  subjects,  aud  this  should  not 
come  from  isolated  bodies,  but  from  a nnited 
profession.  When  it  knows  what  are  our  aims 
and  what  our  principles,  it  will  be  more  disposed 
to  respect  our  snggesbioDS.  Bub  it  is  in  need 
of  more  than  this : it  requires  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  dnties  and  responsibilities  of 
architocts.  When  it  has  this,  it  will  learn  that 
the  interests  of  architects  and  clients  are 
mutual,  and  that  the  principles  held  dear  by 
the  profession  are  safeguards  for  the  proteciion 
of  both  parties,  rather  than  means  of  extortion 
and  imposition,” 

The  question  of  general  ooiiditions  of  building 
contracts  has  received  the  attention  of  this 
Institute  as  it  has  that  ofobher  kindred  societies. 
A form  has  been  agreed  upon  (subject,  of  course, 
to  such  modifications  as  may  be  thought  desirable 
by  the  legal  advisers  of  our  clients)  between  the 
council  of  the  Institnte  (subsequently  confirmed 
at  a general  meeting)  aud  the  committee  of  the 
London  Builders’  Society,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a fair  and  honourable  agreement 
between  employer  and  contractor.  That  such  is 
the  case  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Works,  after  seeking  to  set  aside  and 
modify  certain  of  these  conditions,  and  to  intro- 
duce others  of  a more  stringent  character  (a  pro- 
ceeding which  was  resolnbely  opposed  by  the 
builders  who  submitted  tenders  for  the  Law 
Courts  foundations)  have  been  inluoed  (o  accept 
the  conditions  as  agreed  upoa  with  the  Institute 
with  very  few  variations.  The  council  will 
gladly  receive  any  snggest'oas  on  this  point 
from  country  members,  whose  local  experience 
may  throw  fresh  light  on  ihe  subject. 

I think  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
surveyors  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the 
quantities  in  buildings  is  one  requiring  a good 
deal  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  architects, 
and  more,  probably,  than  it  receives.  In  cases 
where  competition  amongst  builders  is  resorted 
to,  it  seems  only  fa  r that  the  employer,  who 
will  dei  ive  the  benefit  of  the  struyglo  and  tho 
competition  amongst  the  build-  rs  fur  his  work, 
should  bear  the  cost  of  preparing  those  quan- 
titic’,  and  I can  und-rstand  the  grounds  on 
which  the  leading  builders  claim  the  right  to 
appoint  some  surveyor  on  their  part,  so  as  to 
have  a guarantee  that  tl  e quantity  of  work  is 
well  cove  ed.  I do  not  doubt  the  oqiii'y  of  the 
claim ; but,  on  the  o her  hand,  the  employer 
should  be  protected  from  any  excess  of  quantity 
of  mateii-ils,  and  this 's  in  theory  done  by  the 
actual  appointment  of  a second  suiveyor  by  the 
aichi'ec-,  to  check  tic  qu-intities  taken  oat; 
but  I am  afraid  it  is  not  always  so  in  practice,  for 
[ believe  there  is  not  unfrequ  ntly  a d.vision  of 
libour,  one  surveyor  taking  oat  t'  e quantities  in 
one  irnde  and  the  other  in  at  of  er.  This,  no 
doubt,  sbor  eus  time  and  saves  la^'our;  but  in 
doing  BO,  all  cheek  is  los*".  It  sbonld,  no  doubt, 
he  a point  uf  Tionoitr  with  the  sum  eyor  appointed 
00  behalf  of  the  emploj  er  to  ver  fy  eveiy  dimen- 
sion taken,  aed  to  check  the  calculations  and 
a'idition’.  This  ajpoiutment  does  not  entail 
any  a’^ditioual  co^t  to  the  etnp’ojer,  for  the  per- 
centage is  then  dividtd  between  the  surveyors. 
In  cases  where  wo  k is  given  to  an  mdividua 
builder  wi' boat  competition,  I claim  the  iig 
, to  appoiut  the  one  surveyor  emplojefi*  “ 

: care,  of  coarse,  lo  app  inC  only  a man  o 
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highest  character,  in  -n-hoso  hands  the  employer 
and  the  builder  would  alike  bo  safe.  I have 
never  known  in  my  own  practice  a case  where 
this  custom  has  been  objected  to  by  the  builder, 
and  it  is  a custom  which,  individually,  I much 
prefer  to  that  of  competition.  The  architect 
need  have  no  difficalty  in  verifying  generally  the 
fairness  of  the  estimate.  The  builder  naturally 
feels  some  gratitude  for  the  preference  thus 
shown  him,  and,  as  a general  role,  is  more 
likely  to  take  ereater  interest  and  greater  pride 
in  a work  of  this  kind  than  he  is  in  one  in  which 
he  owes  nothing  to  employer  or  architect,  and 
where  he  feels  that  he  wonld  not  have  been 
employed  if  his  estimate  had  not  been  the  lowest, 
and  the  employer  proportionately  benefited. 

There  is,  I believe,  a prevailing  impression 
that  the  cost  of  builiiings  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  increased  in  a larger  ratio  than  is  due 
merely  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  of 
matcfi'ils;  and  the  great  fortunes  made  by  some 
of  our  large  loading  contractors  have  not  tended 
to  remove  snch  an  impression.  It  would  be,  I 
tliink,  very  desirable  if  we  could  determine  upon 
some  universal  course  of  actioa  which  would  set 
at  rest  all  doubt  ou  this  point ; which  wonld 
satisfy  oar  consciences  that  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  placed  themselves  in  our  hands 
ani  on  our  protection  have  been  duly  cared  fur. 

I bslieve  that  the  simplest  and  most  satis- 
factory arrangement  would  be  to  disconnect  the 
surveyor  from  the  builder,  to  make  him  (on  the 
nomination  of  the  architect)  the  agent  and  ad- 
viser of  the  employer  in  the  matter  of  qnanbities, 
as  the  architect  is  in  matters  of  arrangement, 
taste,  oonstrnotion,  and  decoration.  That  be 
should  take  out  the  quantities  from  the  arobi- 
tect’s  drawings  on  his  own  responsibility  ; that 
he  should  be  paid  by  the  employer  instead  of  by 
the  bnilder  (half  on  the  completion  of  his  qnan. 
titles,  and  half  on  completion  of  the  work  and 
settlement  of  accounts)  ; that  the  priced  bills  of 
quantities  should  be  attached  to,  and  form  part 
of,  the  contract,  as  mooh  as  the  drawings  and 
specifications  j and  when  signed  and  scaled  up, 
should  not  be  referred  to  again  till  necessary  for 
making  np  the  accounts  except  with  the  consent 
of  bof/i  parties ; that  the  builder  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  eseention  of  any  work4 
not  included  in  these  quantities,  and  for  which 
naturally,  as  they  have  not  been  included  in  bis 
priced  bills  of  quantities,  he  has  not  been  paid  ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  band,  he  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  execote  (or  to  have  deducted  from 
his  bill,  in  making  np  the  final  account)  any 
portion  of  the  work  included  in  the  quantities 
which  he  has  not  oxeented.  We  shonld  tbos,  I 
think,  have  a fair  gnarantee  that  only  the  aotaal 
quantity  of  work  shown  on  the  drawings  was 
inoluded  in  the  quantities,  and  thus  the  cost  of 
onr  works  wonld  not  ba  unnecessarily  swelled. 
The  employer  would  be  fully  protected,  for  as 
long  as  his  architect  and  his  surveyor  were 
honest  men,  he  wonld  only  pay  for  work  actnally 
executed,  and  there  would  be  no  margin  taken  to 
cover  unknown  contingencies.  I have  adopted 
this  system  in  my  own  practice,  and  can 
scarcely  conceive,  though  I shonld  be  ready  to 
hear  any  practical  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  it. 

I can  conceive  nothing  more  unjust  or  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  equity,  than  to  require  a 
builder  to  take  the  quantities  as  they  come  from 
your  snrveyor,  denying  him  the  right  to  appoint 
a snrveyor  to  verify  on  his  part  the  accnracy  of 
those  qnantitieSj  and  yet  to  bind  him  in  a con- 
tract to  execute  all  the  works  shown  on  a certain 
set  of  drawings,  and  described  in  a given  specifi- 
cation, though  many  of  the  items  may  have  been 
omitted  in  the  quantities  you  force  him  to  take 
without  guaranteeing  their  accuracy.  I hear 
this  is  sometimes  sought  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a recent  notice 
paper  of  the  Institute  that  the  “ Professional 
Praotioe  Committee  ” are  engaged  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  document  issued  by  the  In- 
stitnte,  in  1862,  on  the  subject  of  “ Professional 
Charges,”  and  that  all  onr  members  are  requested 
to  forward  to  our  secretary  any  observations  or 
facts  bearing  on  this  subject.  I need  hardly 
say  that  this  invitation  is  not  confined  to 
onr  members,  or  to  London  architects  5 and 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  this  In- 
stitute, I urge  onr  provincial  brethren  to  aid  na 
in  this  matter  loyally,  and  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  varied  experience  and  customs. 


Tunbridge  Wells  Cemetery  Competl. 
tlon. — Correspondents  are  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  result  of  this  competition. 


THE  BUILDER. 


“HOB^  PAULINA”  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Those  who  were  disappointed  to  find  in  Mr. 
Penrose’s  paper  on  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  read  at  the  Institute  on  Monday 
evening,  simply  a statement  of  the  general  idea 
proposed  in  carrying  out  the  work,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  illnstrative  sketohea  or  diagrams, 
may  have  felt  themselves  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  very  animated  and  not  unsng- 
gestive  discasaion  which  ensued.  Assuming 
that  decoration  of  some  kind  was  a positive  and 
manifest  duty, — a position  which  in  the  main 
was  controverted  by  no  one  present,  and  will 
assuredly  not  be  controverted  here, — the  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  range  itself,  though  not  very 
systematically,  under  three  beads : the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  whole  bnilding  in  regard  to 
its  future  use  as  a place  of  congregational 
worship}  the  structural  decoration,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  of  the  walls  with  ’marbles  and 
iulaid  work;  and  the  fioe-art  decorations  in 
the  shape  of  pictures,  whether  in  mosaic,  fresco, 
or  stained  glass.  The  first  question  is  one 
which  is  seldom  discussed  on  such  occasions 
without  some  infusion,  tacit  if  not  overt,  of 
religious  or  ritnal  motives  to  influence  the 
opinions  expressed;  and  natnrally  so,  since  the 
idea  as  to  what  is  best  iu  such  a matter  must 
of  course  vary  with  the  speaker’s  own  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  ideal  of  religions 
worship  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  is, 
we  need  not  say,  a question  out  of  onr  pro- 
vince; but,  viewing  the  subject  in  a combined 
architectural  and  practical  light,  we  do  nob  find 
ourselves  able  to  advocate  Mr.  Street’s  wish  for 
au  altar  and  canopy*  under  the  dome  as  the 
culminating  point  for  the  dome  services.  The 
placing  of  the  organ  on  this  choir-screen  is  as 
much  a vexata  quxstio  with  the  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects as  it  evidently  was  with  Wren ; who,  per- 
haps wonld  rather  have  Anglicised  the  phrase, and 
called  it  a “vexations”  question.  We  think 
the  small  organ  best  whore  it  is  at  present;  and 
as  to  the  idea  mooted  in  some  quarters,  of 
placing  the  large  organ  for  the  nave  services  in 
this  central  position,  by  mounting  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  instrument  on  the  choir  screen, 
and  relegating  the  major  portion  of  it  to  the 
two  western  bays  of  the  choir  on  each  side,  we 
have  before  expressed  a decided  opinion  (which  , 
we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  some 
experienced  organists)  that  such  a division  and 
cutting  np  of  a large  insbrumonb  fbnrying,  too, 
a large  portion  of  ic  behind  masses  of  masonry) 
is  prejudicial  to  its  musical  effect.  The  nave 
organ  is  certainly  an  eyesore  in  its  present  poai- 
sicion  in  one  of  the  transepts ; architecturally 
and  “organically,”  the  place  for  each  an  instru- 
ment is  the  west  end,  where  it  may  be  arranged 
so  as  not  materially  to  interfere  with  the  wiu- 
dows  ; but  ritual  considerations,  connected  with 
the  position  of  the  choir  in  proximity  to  the 
clergy,  are  against  this.  We  can  scarcely  meet 
all  these  requiremeots.and  one  or  another  of  them 
must  give  way,  according  as  musical,  architec- 
tural, or  ritual  feelings  are  uppermost.  If, 
iadeed,  the  musical  portion  of  the  great  services 
were  reduced,  as  in  the  Lntberan  churches  of 
North  Germany,  to  the  singing  of  plain  and 
familiar  psalm-tunes  or  chorales,  in  which  all  the 
congregation  could  join,  and  be  themselves  the 
choir,  then  nothing  could  interfere  with  the 
position  of  the  organ  at  the  west  end.  Nor 
would  the  mnsical  effect  obtainable  in  such  a 
case  be  one  of  the  least  grand  and  impressive 
that  can  be  heard  in  connexion  with  a religions 
service. 

Concerning  structural  decoration,  about  which, 
however,  we  have  as  yet  only  very  vague  intima- 
tions of  the  intentions  of  the  committee,  we  are 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  those  who  would 
pat  a check  on  snob  a very  extensive  cutting 
and  inlaying  of  the  internal  walls  with  marble, 
as  seemed  to  be  implied  by  some  of  Mr.  Penrose’s 
remarks.  It  is  very  possible  to  overdo  this,  and 
to  " veneer”  all  the  repose  and  solidity  out  of 
a great  bnilding.  Mr.  Penrose  indeed,  in  reply, 
urged  that  what  was  contemplated  only  involved 
in  reality  the  substitution  of  genuine  marble 
inlay  for  artificial  treatment  of  the  stone  surface 
in  accordance  with  Wren’s  directions  ; but  some 
portions  of  the  scheme  as  given  in  his  paper 
seemed  to  imply  a good  deal  more  than  this.  We 
are  iu  favonr  of  Mr.  Gambler  Parry’s  cleansing 


* Ab  we  happen  to  live  in  England,  and  not  Italy,  we 
can  Bee  no  reasoD  for  calliugthe  said  canopya  baldachino, 
still  Jejs  for  the  nondescript  Aoglo-It.iiau  " baldachin, " 
which  has  also  been  used  daring  this  discussion.  The  very 
use  of  the  term  suggests  that  the  thing  Biguified  does  not 
belong  to  an  Anglican  communion-table. 
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suggestions  as  applied  to  the  present  interni 
structure;  it  may  be  time,  when  that  procei 
has  been  carried  out,  to  consider  more  careful] 
how  much  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  veneer  ( 
finer  materials.  With  regard  to  the  ataine 
glass,  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  Munic 
glass  is  not  to  be  used  farther  than  iu  carryin 
out  the  group  of  subjects,  part  of  which  ai 
already  executed  by  artists  of  that  school.  TL 
very  high  artistic  merit  of  the  figure-drawin 
in  these  windows  cannot  atone  for  the  inb 
rently  unsuitable  use  of  the  material  in  sue 
picture  windows,  and  can  only  cause  regret  th? 
the  same  ability  of  composition  and  draught 
manship  should  not  have  been  employed  in 
class  of  art  which  would  afford  a better  an 
more  suitable  medium  for  this  style  of  desig 
than  stained  glass  can  ever  be.  Moreover,  sim 
it  seems  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  the  moi 
important  parts  of  the  colour  design  in  roofs  an 
spandrels  are  to  consist  of  figure  subjects,  ma 
we  not  suggest  that  a better  classification  of  tl: 
whole  scheme  of  decoration  wonld  be  arrived  a 
and  a greater  contrast  and  balance  of  interei 
and  effect,  if  the  stained  glass  were  consistent' 
treated,  for  the  future,  in  an  opposite  manne 
and  were  to  consist  entirely  or  mainly  of  pure 
ornamental  design;  in  whic'a  case,  the  mar 
figures  and  the  windows  wonld  respectively  for 
a foil  and  contrast  to  one  another,  instead  ofpr 
senting,  in  mutnal  rivalry  and  opposition,  tv 
sets  of  figure-designs  shown  respectively  by  tv 
different  lights,  reflected  and  transmitted  : wil 
which  suggestion  we  will  join  a prayer  that  di 
tance  and  aiirial  effect  may  be  consulted  in  tl 
scale  of  colour  of  the  stained  glass  to  be  ; 
future  employed ; reminding  those  conoerne 
that  strong  and  high  colour,  when  used  in  sue 
a position,  and  especially  when  illamiua*'<ed  1:^ 
strong  snnlighfc,  however  rich  and  glowing  ms 
be  its  effect,  has  more  than  any  other  formt 
decoration  a tendency  to  destroy  aerial  perspe 
tive,  and  to  lessen  the  apparent  size  of  the  buili 
iug.  A still  more  important  question  is  involvt 
in  the  consideration  as  to  the  nse  of  figur 
subjects  in  mural  decoration,  or,  rather,  v 
should  say,  two  questions.  The  first  is,  as 
the  effect  of  large  figare-snbjects,  such  as  tho 
already  executed  iu  some  of  the  spandrels  und 
the  dome,  on  the  apparent  scale  of  the  bnildic 
The  very  first  view  we  had  long  ago  of  one 
these  executed  spandrels,  suggested  the  fear,' 
amounting,  indeed,  nearly  to  conviction, — th 
this  treatment  had  already  an  effect  in  lesscuii 
the  scale  of  tho  dome  ; an  effect  which  would,  ■ 
course,  be  intensified  when  tho  whole  circle  ( 
spandrels  is  similarly  filled.  Mr.  Street  urge 
this  point  during  last  Monday’s  discussion.  Tl 
dilemma  is  a difficult  one ; for  while,  on  the  01 
hand,  colossal  figures  must  have  this  tendenc 
to  reduce  the  architectural  scale,  on  tho  othi 
hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mere  life-Bis 
figures  would  have  bat  a paltry  appearance  in  t 
interior  of  such  magnitude.  We  should  sugge 
that  the  difficulty  might,  perhaps,  bo  met  1 
giving  to  the  figure-subjects  not  a mere  ph 
gilded  ground  (supposiug  them  to  be  in  mosaic 
but  a diaper  ground  of  small  ornamental  feature 
so  designed  as  to  assist  the  eye  of  the  spectat 
in  a measurement  of  the  wall-spaoe  cover0< 
and,  consequently,  in  a right  estimate  of  tl 
actual  size  of  the  figure.  Then  there  is  tl 
question  as  to  the  style  of  the  fignres.  It  1 
gratifying  to  find  even  some  of  the  most  enth 
aiastic  Gothic  architects  recognizing  fnlly  t! 
claim  of  Sb.  Paul’s  to  be  treated  entirely  as 
Penaisaance  building,  and  not  coDfused  I 
style  and  character  by  the  application  of  ai 
more  or  less  Gothic  type  of  ornament, 
notched  and  chamfered  out  of  its  propr^ 
in  any  way.  Bat  we  feel  some  alarm  at 
Gambler  Parry’s  claim  as  to  the  figure-deooC 
tion,  that  in  the  first  place  “ the  figures  mast  j 
religions.”  What  is  meant  by  a “religioot 
figure  ? Is  it  that  the  effigies  of  the  sain 
are  to  look,  as  Kingsley  put  it  some  tiol 
ago,  “like  starved  rabbits  with  their  neo 
wrong  ? ” Or  does  Mr.  Parry  mean  that  th  1 
are  to  have  gold  dishes  behind  their  heat 
which  seems  to  be  considered  a kind  of  marki: 
a religious  painting  nowadays  ? The  only  p{ 
Bible  excuse  for  such  a style  of  figure-art  as  h 
frequently  been  recently  practised  in  decoratiii 
old  and  new  Gothic  churches, — viz.,  that  it  1' 
presents  the  type  of  art  prevalent  when  tl 
Gothic  style  arose, — is  cut  away  in  the  case  oil 
Renaissance  building  like  Sb.  Paul’s.  There  cnl 
be,  and  there  mast  be,  in  this  case  no  excuse  fii 
anything  but  the  best  and  highest  class  of  figur.' 
drawing  the  modern  school  of  painters  oan  ft* 
nish  us  with.  On  this  bead  it  was  a relief  i 
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i.en  to  the  clear  and  artist-like  remarks  of  Mr. 
^fnter,  who  at  once  assumed  it  as  “ im- 
iisible”  that  we  should  reproduce  the  old  stiff 
(le  of  mosaic  work,  where  the  real  art  element 
3 BO  low  that  the  process  became  rather  a 
nufacture  by  a skilled  workman  than  the 
Tying  out  of  an  artistic  design.  On  this 
and  it  was  that  Mr.  Poynter  deprecated  the 
'ployinent  of  mosaic,  as  the  artistic  carrying  out 
* mosaic  picture  involved  a doable  process,  the 
iat  first  making  au  elaborate  coloured  cartoon, 

' production  of  which  oconpiod  time  and  skill 
oh  might  as  well  be  employed  in  painting  a 
ICO  picture  at  once,  that  woakl  not  have  to  be 
lied  again  by  workmen  employing  a fresh 
cess.  Such  a question,  of  course,  depends 
tly  on  the  ultimate  conviction  which  may  be 
lived  at  with  regard  to  the  durability  of  fresco 
ithis  climate,  on  which  head  Mr.  Poynter 
ied  that  he  believed  grave  misconceptions  to 
t.  Into  this  subject  we  cannot  now  go;  but 
earnestly  hope  the  key-note  struck  by  the 
arks  of  this  artist  will  not  be  ignored  in  the 
lorial  decoration  of  our  only  Renaissance 
aedral. 


VISIT  OP  THE  CONGRESS  TO  TEE 
I BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

jHE  members  of  the  Congress  were  met  in 
1 first  Grmoo-Roman  room  by  Mr.  Chas. 
[ton,  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
lies, and  by  Mr.  R.  P.  PulJan,  who  had  been 
Rested  by  the  committee  to  conduct  the 
ly  through  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities. 

►feer  Mr.  Newton  liad  called  the  attention  of 
rnembers  to  a remarkable  representation  of 
lestio  architecture  in  a bas-relief  of  Dionysius 
ling  Icarius,  in  which  a fawn  is  seen  in  the 
of  decorating  the  eaves  of  a honse  with 
inds,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  interior, 
table,  couch,  and  hanging,  is  shown,  Mr. 
m described  the  finding  of  the  Cnidian  lion, 
stated  that  the  tomb  irpon  which  it  was 
nally  placed  gave  him  a clue  to  the  restora- 
of  the  Mansoleum,  as  it  had  a pyramid 
orted  by  atholus.  The  similar  construction 
be  Mausoleum  was  probably  in  imibatiou 
hat  employed  in  the  Lion  Tomb,  which 
pposed  to  have  been  built  about  fifty  years  . 
•a  the  Mausoleum.  The  party  then  followed 
leaders  into  the  Lycian  Room,  where  some 
lasinn  ensued  as  to  the  date  of  the  Har- 
s Monument.  It  was  generally  considered 
0 a somewhat  rude  rendering  of  good 
snio  architecture  by  Lycian  builders.  The 
arity  of  its  main  features  to  the  Mausoleum 
also  the  subject  of  remark.  In  the  Mauao- 
and  Prlene  Room  Mr.  Pullan  explained  the 
^ruction  of  the  Mausoleum,  referring  to  the 
us  stones  in  the  room,  and  showing  how 
had  fitted  into  one  another.  He  a’so  directed 
•ttention  of  the  meeting  to  the  results  of 
scent  discoveries  at  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
IS,  at  Priene,  with  reference  to  the  similarity 
tyle  existing  between  these  two  monuments 
It  erected  within  fifty  years  of  one  another, 
l.probably  designed  by  the  same  architect, 
iir.  Newton  then  kindly  explained  the  theory 
36  restoration.  He  said  that  the  quadriga 
its  occupants  represented  the  Apotheosis  of 
solus;  that,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
k art,  the  female  figure  in  the  chariot  by 
fide  of  the  king  was  not  Artemisia,  but  a 
le  divinity.  A similar  treatment  was  to  be 
on  coins  and  gems  representing  a like  sub- 
The  pyramid  was  used  as  a pedestal.  He 
vished  the  meeting  to  remark  the  difference 
tyle  between  the  Phidian  style,  and  the 
of  the  time  of  Soopas,  observable  by  a 
•arisou  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and 
of  the  Mausoleum.  In  the  latter  there  was 
» action,  and  in  battle-scenes  more  ani- 
a characteristic  of  the  later  school, 
a visit  to  the  Elgin  and  Hellenio  rooms, 
ftBirch  joined  the  party,  and  called  their 
lotion  to  the  egg  - and  - tongue  moulding 
Mome  Assyrian  ivories,  and  also  to  an 
jment  on  them  in  the  form  of  a volute 
K seemed  to  show  the  Assyrian  origin 
5.10  Ionic  capital.  Mr.  Newton  then  con- 
llfcd  the  members  through  the  vase  rooms, 
li  exhibited  several  vases  of  early  date,  on 
'h  a system  of  ornamentation  resembling 
■Hivisiou  of  the  Doric  fiieze  by  triglpybs  was 
tl*  seen.  He  aho  pointed  out  several  others 
#ybich  were  depicted  tombs,  houses,  and 
Jtains.  He  described  the  colonrs  nsed  in 
^lolychromy  of  the  Greeks.  They  were,  for 
[finest  part,  primitive  ; the  blue  was  a silicate 
?(opper,  and  the  red  vermilion.  He  then 
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pointed  out  some  curious  ancient  compasses  and 
rules  found  at  various  places,  dowels  from  the 
columns  of  the  Mausoleum,  hinges,  and  various 
other  articles  of  bronze  furniture  used  in  temples 
and  other  buildings.  At  the  conclui-ioii  of  the 
meeting  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Pullan  for 
their  explanation  of  the  carious  and  most  inter- 
esting contents  of  tho  Galleries  of  Antiquities. 


THE  CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

The  Board  of  Works  have  determined  to  build 
a new  retaining-wall,  a long  distance  in  front  of, 
the  existing  one,  extending  from  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital to  Battersea  Bridge.  The  Engineer  of  last 
week  gives  plans  and  sections  of  the  work  and 
some  particulars.  The  land  thus  gained  from 
the  river  will  be  utilised  in  a manner  very 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  those 
lengths  already  reclaimed.  A couple  of  orna- 
mental plots,  measuring  about  500  ft.  in  length 
by  60  ft.  in  breadth,  will  be  laid  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheyne-walk,  and  a continuous  roa?l- 
way  will  run  the  whole  length  of  the  Embank- 
ment. The  new  thoroughfare  will  not  have  those 
ample  dimensions  which  diatiugniah  its  pre- 
decessor lower  down  the  stream  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river.  Its  total  breadth  will  be  about 
70  ft.,  which  allows  40  ft.  for  theroadway  proper, 
aud  12  ft.  and  18  ft.  respectively  for  the  two 
pathways,  the  wider  of  the  two  being  placed 
riverward.  The  road  is  to  be  constructed  in  the 
manner  now  usually  adopted  in  the  metropolis  ; 
that  is,  with  a good  concrete  foundation,  12  in. 
in  depth,  covered  with  6 in.  of  broken  granite  for 
metalling. 

A low-ievel  main  sewer  will  run  parallel  with 
the  course  of  tho  wall,  except  for  a short  distance 
near  the  Battersea  end,  where  it  diverges  some- 
what inland.  The  section  of  the  main  sewer  is 
of  the  barrel  form,  having  three  different 
diameters,  varying  from  6 ft.  9 in.  to  5 ft.  9 in. 
They  will  be  built  of  blue  brick,  set  iu  cement, 
and  will  constitute  a very  expensive  portion  of 
the  contract,  inasrauch  as  parts  of  them  are  more 
than  30  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The 
sewers  are  embedded  in  concrete,  and  a glance 
at  the  drawings  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  what 
an  important  part  this  valuable  material  plays  in 
theooEstructiou  of  the  whole  work.  The  cement 
will  be  tested  in  the  manner  already  adopted  on 
previous  works  of  a similar  nature  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  This  testing,  which 
was  once  regarded  by  manufacturers  as  au  ex- 
ceedingly severe  and  almost  unjustifiable  con- 
dition, is  now  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  course. 
The  improvement  that  has  taken  plaoe  in  the 
quality  of  cement  since  testing  has  been  ligidly 
insisted  upon,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  materials  of  a con- 
structive character.  In  external  appearance, 
the  wall,  viewed  from  the  river,  differs  from 
those  already  erected  alongside  the  Thames,  iu- 
asmucli  as  the  stones  are  rusticated  on  the 
face,  instead  of  presenting  a smooth-dressed 
surface. 


EDINBURGH  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A NUMBER  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  of 
Scotland  are  already,  or  aro  in  a fair  way  of 
being  soon,  in  a much  better  position  as  regards 
the  Bopply  of  the  prime  necessaries,  water  and 
gas,  than  the  metropolis  is  now,  or  seems  likely 
to  be  within  a defioite  time.  If  Loudon  suffers 
from  a scanty  supply  of  indifferent  water,  and 
from  gas  that  will  do  nothing  but  smell,  except 
to  rain  the  eyes  and  exhaust  the  pockets,  it  is 
not  because  Bills  are  not  brought  forward 
abundantly  to  cure  the  evils.  There  is  a crop 
of  metropolitan  Gas  and  Water  Bills  every  suc- 
cessive session,  as  regularly  as  the  sessions  come 
round  j but  they  begin  and  end  in  palaver, 
never  in  anything  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumers. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  current 
session  will  be  followed  by  no  better  or  more 
practical  results  than  its  predecessors,  awd  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  constant  and  sufficient 
supply  of  good  water,  at  high  pressure  and 
moderate  price ; and  the  so-many-candle  foul 
air  that  makes  darkness  visible  must  be  taken 
for  some  time  bo  come  at  the  high  price  piid 
for  it,  to  the  enrichment  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  hold  gas  stock. 

The  difference  with  the  promoters  of  private 
Bills  affecting  Scotland  is  that,  when  they  come 
to  Parliament  they  mean  business,  and  usually 
also,  hard  fighting,  and  plenty  of  it,  if  need 
require.  The  opponents  are  usually  as  thorooghly 
in  earnest,  and  if  they  are  beaten  in  one  House 
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they  carry  the  contest  into  the  other,  regardless 
of  expense.  Already  several  important  Gas  and 
Water  Bills  relating  to  Scotland,  some  of  them 
stoutly  opposed,  have  made  all  the  progress  pos- 
sible at  this  period  of  the  session,  in  having 
passed  the  committees  and  third  readings  in  one 
House,  Among  the  gas  Bills  are  the  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  and  Forfar  Bills.  Among  the  Scottish 
water-supply  Bills  that  have  passed  the  Com- 
mons, is  an  excellent  measnre  for  a full  high- 
pressure  constant  supply  of  the  towns  of  Mnssel- 
burgh  and  Dalkeith  ; and  this  week  the  hearing 
of  a much  more  important  measnre,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  has  been  concluded, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  and  District  Water 
Bill. 

The  length  and  protracted  character  of  the 
contest  in  this  case,  is  likely  to  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  a cause  calibre  of  the  session,  espe- 
cially if  the  opposition  is  renewed,  as  is  now 
threatened,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  The  oom- 
mittee  entered  upon  the  hearing,  with  Lord 
Bury  as  chairman,  on  Monday,  April  24th,  and 
continued  the  hearing,  day  by  day,  until  Monday 
last,  when  the  first  day  of  a fourth  week  was 
occupied  with  it,  bub  happily  only  in  settling 
the  clauses,  the  preamble  having  been  declared 
proved  at  the  previous  sitting. 

The  evidence  during  that  time  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  very  voluminous,  and  much  of  it,  given 
by  scientific  and  professional  men,  was  so  closely 
connected  one  part  with  another  throughout,  as 
to  defy  the  process  of  epitomising.  There  were, 
Dotwithatandiog,  some  statements  of  fact  made, 
that  are  worthy  of  record,  even  although  they 
may  appear  abrupt  and  fragmentary. 

It  may  be  proper  first  to  refer  to  the  origin 
and  objects  of  the  Bill,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
opposition.  The  promoters  are  the  trustees  or 
association  charged  with  the  water  supply  of 
Edinburgh,  who  recently  bonght  up  the  old  water 
company.  The  principal  opponents  are  a portion 
of  the  ratepayers  of  Edinburgh,  who  raised  a 
large  subsoription,  but  not  large  enough,  they 
have  found  ere  now,  to  oppose  tho  Bill.  The 
present  water  supply  of  Edinburgh  is  drawn 
from  reservoirs  on  the  Pentlaud  Hills,  which 
have  for  many  years  proved  totally  inadequate 
to  furnish  the  quantity  essential  for  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  health,  not  to  speak  of  the  needs 
for  manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  During 
a portion  of  last  yen’*,  the  supply  was  reduced 
14  gallons  per  head  of  the  population,  and  there 
were  limes,  with  the  “water  burned  on,” 
when  nob  a drop  was  found  flowing  into  the 
cisterns,  and,  in  some  instances,  indeed,  there 
was  no  water  found  in  the  mains  ! The  truacees 
were,  of  course,  careful  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  best  available  assistanca  to  guide  them  as  to 
the  scheme  they  ought  to  adopt,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  water  sufficient  in  quantity,  good  in 
quality,  and  moderate  in  coa'^,  for  right  of  gather- 
ing, aud  of  conveyance  to  the  area  of  consump- 
tion. They  had  numerous  surveys  made  by 
local  engineers,  and  reports  thereon,  and  also 
called  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  of  London,  as  con- 
sulting engineer,  who  made  a thorough  survey, 
and  presented  an  exhaustive  report,  which  fully 
endorsed  the  report  of  their  own  engineer,  Mr. 

J.  W.  Stewart,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  possible 
additional  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  town  and  port  of  Leith,  the  town  of 
Portobello,  and  districts  and  places  adjacent, 
would  be  from  St.  Mary’s  Loch  and  the  Loch  of 
the  Lowes,  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles. 
The  reports  of  the  engineers  had  regard  to  the 
essential  items  of  quantity,  quality,  and  cost. 
As  soon  as  the  intention  to  apply  for  an  Act  to 
carry  the  scheme  into  effect  became  known,  an 
“ignorant  impatience  of  taxation”  aronsed  a 
section  of  the  ratepayers,  and  an  organisation  was 
formed  to  oppose  the  Bill.  A subsoription  list 
was  opened  for  a resistance  fund,  when  the 
time  came;  a monster  petition  against  the  Bill 
was  “got  up  and  the  boardings  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  district  were  covered  with  magnified 
and  exaggerated  portraits  of  the  “ water-fleas  ” 
that,  it  was  alleged,  almost  thickened  the  water 
of  St.  Mary’s  Loch.  The  Bill  passed  standing 
orders,  was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and 
committed,  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The 
number  of  houses  to  be  supplied  under  the  Bill 
would  be  about  240,000  iu  all.  Glasgow  had 
commenced  with  a rate  of  Is.  3d.,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  8d.  They  proposed  to  oom- 
menoe  with  a Is.  rate,  and  it  was  believed  they 
would  be  able  in  a few  years  to  reduce  it  to  Sd. 
also.  Among  other  witnesses  examined,  was 
Mr.  William  Chambers,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher, late  Lord  Provost,  who,  when  in  office,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  some  ot  the 
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most  inuf-rtanc  sanitary  and  street  improve- 
m nts,  sr.  ll  in  progress,  that  have  been  made  in 
Edinbargh  during  the  present  century.  He 
denoUDci-d  the  sanitary  oondiliou  of  some  parts 
of  Eiiiihurgh,  as  being  “as  bad  as  Cmstan- 
tinop'e,”  and  ur^ed  the  aba  data  necessity  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  a9  part  of  the 
remedy. 

The  renfala  for  1870-71  of  the  towns  to  be 
supplied  were  put  in  : — 


Edinburgh  £1,214,046 

Leith....!! 331,092 

Poftobello  32,645 


1,4811,783 

Glugow,  1855  1,365.169 

,,  1870-71  2,126,324 


The  following  shows  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
rental  value  of  property  in  Edinbargh  daring 
the  last  fifteen  years  : — 

Eental 


1855-6  . 
1860-61  . 
1865-66  . 
1870-71  . 


£781,863 

844*524 

1,003.763 

1,214,040 


The  rental  of  the  three  towns  is  greater,  it 
will  be  seen,  than  was  that  of  Glasgow  when 
the  Loch  Katrine  Water  Scheme  was  adopted. 
The  increased  rental  value  in  Edinbargh  alone 
row,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  as  much  as 
C5,300{.  The  estimate  fur  the  scheme 
480,0001.  The  contention  of  the  ratepajer 
opponents  was  that  the  supply  from  the  Pentland 
Uills  is  not  exhausted,  and  that  a snffioieut 
addition  may  be  obtained  from  that  Bontce.  Dr. 
Letheby,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  medical 
olBcer  of  health  for  the  City  of  London,  was  also 
Called  by  the  opposition,  and  gave  a large 
amonnt  of  evidence.  He  objected  to  the 
St.  Mary’s  Loch  water  as  having  too  little 
suline  and  too  mnch  organic  matter,  and  as 
being  much  too  eoft.  In  cross-examination,  Mr. 
Clerk  submitted  to  Dr.  Letheby  extracts  from 
evidence  he  bad  given  in  the  East  London,  the 
Brecon,  and  other  water-bill  inqniries,  in  one 
instance  last  summer,  which  were  certainly  not  in 
harmony  with  the  evidence  given  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  effect  was  unpleasant.  Counsel 
probably  think  that  they  only  may  legitimately 
sing  the  praises  of  soft  water  to-day,  and  of  hard 
water  to-monow,  as  it  may  be  written  in  their 
brief,  and  that  everybody  else  should  have 
sfereotyped  principles  and  opinions,  incapable  of 
t;haage.  Still  oonsistency  has  its  valne. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OP  STONE 
FOR  ENGINEERING  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES.* 

Tue  nae  of  stone  dates  back  fo  the  earliest  of 
times  ; at  first  for  sliug-stones,  arrow  and  spear 
beads,  and  in  the  catapnlt.  It  is  not  as  a weapon 
of  offence,  however,  that  I propose  to  treat 
on  it,  but  principally  as  a weapon  of  defence 
against  the  two  elements,  air  and  water,  in  the 
constrnction  of  breakwaters,  docks,  and  public 
and  private  buildings.  For  these  purposes  it 
was  the  first  material  used  ; and  altbongh  vari- 
ous artificial  materials,  such  as  brick,  terra  cotta, 
cement,  concrete,  &c.,  have  been  invented,  and 
used  with  varying  sneoeBS,  still  it  holds  its  own 
against  them  all ; neither  can  we  be  surprised 
when  we  consider  its  great  natural  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  ready  to  hand  j no  making, 
baking,  burning,  or  mixing  to  be  done,  but  widely 
spread  in  large  and  small  quantities  of  all  quali- 
ties all  over  the  world.  In  the  construction  of 
breakwaters,  piers,  and  arches  of  bridges,  river 
walls,  and  lintels  over  wide  spaces,  or  for  heavy 
cornioes, — indeed,  wherever  strength  and  weight 
are  required,  or  heavy  blows  or  weights  have  to 
be  resisted,— it  is  unequalled  j it  can  be  had  of 
any  size  or  sbope,  and  of  ary  quality,  from  the 
great  blocks  of  rongb,  hard  granite,  tons  in 
weight,  used  in  sea  defences,  down  to  the  fine 
even  grain  cf  the  oolites,  some  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  carved  almost  as  elaborately  as 
wood. 

Some  have  argued  that  stone  is  not  so  durable 
as  brick  or  terra  cotta,  or  indeed  cement.  I 
have  no  desire  to  dispute  the  powers  of  lasting 
of  these  materials  when  good.  But  surely  our 
own  old  cathedrals  and  castles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Pyramids  of  Eg\pt,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  1600  years  B.C.,  are  sufficient  proof 
to  show  that  where  reasonable  care  is  exercised 
in  its  selection,  it  is  good  for  “all  time.”  In  all 
materials  there  are  various  qualities,  and  it  is 
no  argument  to  take  the  beet  example  of,  say, 


cement  work,  and  compare  it  against  the  worst 
of  stone,  and  then  contend  ihat  cement  dressings 
are  as  good  as  stung.  Where  clay  is  plentiful, 
brickwork  is  generally  cheaper  than  stonework; 
but  if  much  labour  is  required,  as  in  axed  arches 

moulded  and  rubbed  brickwork,  stone  can  be 
used  generally  quite  as  oheaply.  If  we  take 
terra-cotta,  there  is  no  economy  in  its  use,  unless 
you  make  a great  number  of  articles  of  the  same 
pattern  ; even  then  the  burning  twists  and  warps 
it,  so  that  if  of  any  size,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
the  work  true.  Whereas,  stone  can  generally 
be  had  hard  or  soft,  of  various  colours,  and  of 
any  size. 

Some  short  time  ago  a gentleman  writing  on 
stone  endeavoured  to  prove  that  stone  used  out 
of  the  district  where  it  was  quarried  did  not 
stand  so  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood,  because 
the  foreign  climate  did  not  agree  with  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  illogical.  Why 
should  a piece  of  granite  from  Guernsey  decay 
faster  if  used  at  Aberdeen  instead  of  at  St.  Peter’s 
Port  ? How  such  an  idea  could  ever  have  been 
seriously  promulgated  all  reasoning  persons 
must  be  at  a loss  to  understand. 

Stone  having  so  many  advantages  and  being 
BO  much  used  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not 
been  made  a branch  of  study  in  the  education  of 
ihe  engine:-!'  and  architect.  The  remai'ks  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  De  la  Btche  on  this  pcint,  althocgh 
written  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  are  still 
applicable  to  the  present  lime ; he  says,  “ There 
was  muoh  cscuse  f r the  accidental  durability  of 
the  stones  employed  in  pubiio  or  large  private 
edifices  in  former  days,  when  the  mineralogicul 
structure  of  building  materials  was  so  little 
understood,  and  the  architects  of  those  times 
coold  not  always  have  churches  or  ca^t'es  before 
them,  from  which  they  might  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive durability  of  any  stone  they  were  about  to 
employ,  the  quarries  opened  by  them  being  also 
then  first  worked  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  architects  and  engineers  of  the  present  day 
cannot,  however,  avail  themselves  of  these 
excuses,  for  the  necessary  chemical  and  mine- 
ralogioal  knowledge  is  readily  acquired,  and  the 
number  of  public  and  private  edifices  of  various 
dhtes  scattered  over  the  country  is  so  great  that 
the  relative  durability  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  their  construction  can  easily  bo  seen. 
It  is  nevertheless  well  known  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  mineralogical  character  of 
the  stone  employed  in  public  works  and  build- 
ings has  hitherto  received  little  attention  from 
either  architects  or  civil  engineers  in  this 
country,  more  ospeoinlly  from  the  former,  whose 
value  of  a material  seems  comra'rily  to  have 
been  guided  by  the  opioion  of  the  mason.  Now 
the  mason  seems  almost  always  guided  in  his 
opinion  by  the  freedom  with  which  a stone 
works, — no  doubt  an  important  element  in  the 
cost  of  a building,  but  certainly  one  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  weigh  heavier  in  the 
scale  than  durability,  and  hence  many  a fine 
public  or  large  private  building  is  doomed  to 
decay,  even  in  some  cases  within  a few  years 

It  is  a common  practice  for  young  men  who 
are  intended  to  be  brought  up  to  be  civil 
engineers  to  serve  for  some  time  in  the  works  of 
a mechanical  engineer,  with  a view  to  learii  the 
uses  and  properties  of  metals.  So  with  those 
intended  for  the  architectural  profession  ; they 
are  taught  first  to  be  carpenters  or  joiners,  to 
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termed  generally  aqueous  sedimentary  or  fow 
liferous,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  tl 
action  of  water  on  the  earth’s  surface ; tha 
are  stratified  or  divided  into  layers.  Fro 
these  rocks  are  raised  most  of  the  princip 
building-stones,  certainly  those  easiest  to  wor 
Other  rocks  are  classed  as  volcanic;  these  a 
for  the  most  part  unstratified,  and  devoid., 
fossils;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  foroi 
up  through  the  various  overlying  strata,  ai 
fiown  into  and  over  the  same  by  the  action 
fire.  They  are  known  generally  by  their  ojIoi 
nar  and  globular  structure.  These  pi-oduoe  n 
only  buildiog-stoue,  but  stones  which  are  uai 
for  ornamental  porposes  more  than  any  oth 
kind  of  rock.  Further,  we  have  Plutonic  ruoi 
highly  crystalline,  and  destitute  of  organic  r 
mains;  they  are  supposed  to  be  all  of  igneo 
origin,  but  to  have  been  formed  under  gre 
pressure.  They  have  been  melted,  but  cool 
and  crystallised  very  slowly.  They  differ  fre 
the  volcanic  by  their  more  crystalline  texbffl 
and  by  the  absence  of  pores  and  cellular  ca 
ties.  From  these  rocks  we  have  some  of  t 
finest,  hardest,  and  most  durable  of  buildin 
stone.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  metaraorphio 
stratified  crystalline  rooks.  The  origin  of  the 
is  more  doubtful  than  any  of  the  other  bhi 
classes ; they  contain  no  pebbles,  sand,^ 
angnlar  pieces  of  stone,  or  traces  of  orgaj 
bodies,  often  as  crysbulline  as  granite,  j 
divided  into  beds.  They  are  supposed  to  bs 
been  deposited  from  water,  bub  afterww 
altered  by  subterranean  heat  so  as  to  assuaw 
new  texture.  Buildiug-stone  is  not  ruised. 
largely  from  these  rocks  as  from  the  otha 
many  of  the  white  marbles  are,  however,  me 
morphio.  Nearlyall  thevarious  systemeembrac 
under  the  name  of  aqueons  rocks  produce  sai 
stones  and  limestones  of  various  kinds.  It 
important  to  remember  this,  as  very  frequen 
a stone  is  called  oolitic  or  carboniferous  fn 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  when  perhaps 
the  eye  it  might  not  exhibit  the  more  parbicu' 
characterislioa  of  the  formation.  In  a paj 
read  by  our  president,  in  March,  1862,  he  treat 
of  all  the  various  building-stones  in  each  geo 
gical  formation  : I purpose,  therefore,  mat 
my  remarks  more  on  the  practice  than  the  the 
of  the  seleotion  and  use  of  stone. 

In  seleoling  a quarry  from  which  to  get 
stone  best  suited  to  tho  purpose  for  which} 
want  it,  great  oare  is  required.  Having  i 
satisfied  yourself  that  the  stone  of  the  e 
required  can  be  obtained,  and  at  a reusona 
price,  the  next  and  most  important  step  of  ail 
to  find  out  if  it  is  a durable  stone.  Too  mu 
weight  must  nob  be  placed  on  the  assurance 
the  quarrymen,  that  the  particular  bed,  whict 
the  cheapest  for  them  to  get,  is  the  host;  8 
by  that  word  I mean,  the  most  durable,— nob,  a 
is  often  understood  amongst  quarrymen  a 
masons,  the  prettiest-looking  stone  and  I 
easiest  to  work.  Again,  it  does  not  foil 
that  because  certain  old  buildings,  small 
great,  in  the  neighbourhood  have  lasted  w 
therefore  all  the  quarries  in  the  neighbonrht 
produce  the  same  s'one.  In  some  cases  the  b 
beds  have  been  worked  out,  because  the  str 
only  crop  out  at  one  place ; and  for  tho  sa 
reason  a quarry  on  one  aide  of  a hill  very  of 
produces  muchbebter  atone  than  that  on  theotl 
Specimens  of  stone,  dressed  up  square,  sent 
by  the  quarrymau  or  agent,  known  as  ha 


Itarn  the  uses  and  properties  of  timber.  Why  .... 
should  nob  a young  man  who  is  desirous  of ; specimens,  are  very  dangerous  things  to  fc 
entering  either  profession  also  leain  some  know-  j an  opinion  on,  because  what  looks  very  well 
ledge  of  quarrying  and  masonry  by  practical  small  pieces  is  really  often  of  an  inferior  qn^ 
experience  in  the  quarry  and  at  the  banker  ? j and  a stone  that  would  appear  coarse  and  ro' 
Surely  stone  is  as  important  a material  as  either  in  a specimen  would  not  do  so  when  in  the  m 
iron  or  wood  in  the  construction  of  engineering  i Stones  that  rub  up  to  a smooth  face  are  ol 
and  architectural  works.  Perhaps  no  more  prac- ! not  so  durable  as  those  of  a rougher  texti 
tical  engineer  ever  lived  than  Thomas  Telford,  : To  give  an  example,  "best  bed”  Portlano 
and  he  began  life  as  a stonemason  in  Scotland.  \ much  superior  in  colour  and  texture  to  *’  br<l 


The  importance  of  a pre  per  knowledge  of  the 
selection  and  use  of  stone  to  engineers  and 
archiiects  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Indeed, 
some  idea  of  its  commercial  importance  may  be 
gained  by  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  tho  stone  raised  every  year  in  the  United 
K'ngdnm  is  said  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
5,000,000Z.  I shall,  therefore,  without  farther 
comment,  commence  the  first  part  of  my 
paper,  namely, — 


The  Selection  of  Stone, 

Geologists  tell  us  that  one  great  division  of 
rocks  are  classed  according  to  the  fossils  that 
are  found  in  them,  and  by  the  term  fossil  must 
be  understood  to  mean  any  body,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  buried  in  the  earth  by 
natural  causes.  Rocks  known  by  this  test  are 


bed”  Portland,  but  far  inferior  to  it  indurabil 
Examine  all  the  different  beds  in  a quarry,  nos 
the  particular  grain,  texture,  and  colour  of  e 
bed;  compare  them  with  the  buildings  aron- 
and  if  there  be  any  old  quarries  near  with  - 
face  exposed,  see  which  of  the  beds  stand  ont.i 
most,  and  show  the  old  tool-marks,  and  co  i 
quently  have  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  wea’j 
least.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  beat  Bll 
in  quarries  is  neglected,  or  only  in  part  wor.-i 
from  the  coat  of  bearing  and  removing  tli 
beds  with  which  it  may  be  associiii' 
and,  in  consequence,  the  inferior  materitt 
in  such  oases  quarried,  especially  wbei 
large  supply  is  required  in  a short  sp 
of  time  and  at  an  insufficient  price,  whic! 
often  the  case  with  respect  to  works  undeitei 
by  contract.  As  an  economical  supply  of  si 
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)arfcicular  locjalities  woald  sometimes  appear 
lepend  on  aooidental  circamatances,  such  as 
coat  of  quarrying,  the  degree  of  facility  in 
asporb,  and  the  prejudice  that  generally  exists 
'avour  of  a material  which  has  been  long  In 
, and  as  the  means  of  transport  have  of  late 
rs  been  greatly  increased,  it  becomes  eessn- 
to  ascertain  whether  better  materials  than 
se  which  have  been  employed  in  any  given 
30  may  not  be  obtained  from  other,  although 
-e  distant,  localities  upon  equally  advau- 
eous  terms.  The  relative  facility  with  which 
d materials  may  be  obtained  in  a district  is 
i certain  extent,  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
towns  and  villages  in  it,  the  comparative 
t of  obtaining  them  being  in  general  better 
wu  by  the  character  of  the  ordinary  houses, 
n by  that  of  the  public  buildings  and  largo 
Qsions,  the  stone  for  which  may  sometimes 

0 been  brooght  from  comparatively  con- 
arable  distance.  From  the  frequent  practice, 
vever,  of  selecting  those  stones  which  yield 
dily  to  the  tool,  and  are  hence  commonly 
med  freestones,  whatever  may  be  their 
^eralogical  characters,  the  most  durable,  and, 
irefore,  eventually  the  cheapest,  are  far  from 
'ag  always  employed.  And  it  sometimes 
I'peus  that  we  find  the  common  cottages  built 
durable  materials,  while  larger  mansions  and 
die  buildings  are  not,  the  materials  for  the 
er  having  been  selected  becaoae  they  wore 
in  readily  worked  up  for  ornamental  parts, 

' le  those  for  the  former  may  have  been  thrown 
tie  in  the  same  quarries  because  they  yielded 

1 freely  to  the  tool. 

in  passing  through  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
itain,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  more  atten- 
II  were  paid  to  the  mineralogioal  character  of 
1 stone  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
/Idings,  that  frequent  decay  or  decomposition, 
m in  those  erected  within  a few  years,  which 
I so  often  observe,  would  be  avoided  at  cora- 
jatively  small  cost,  and  we  should  find  fewer 
;iur  public  edifices  losing  all  traces  of  the  finer 
i'k  of  the  original  structure.  In  estimating 
' durability  of  any  given  stone  which  may 
lear  to  resist  decomposition  from  atmospheric 
uences  in  the  country,  no  doubt  due  allowance 
uld  be  made  for  tire  power  of  lichens  to  pro- 
b the  external  surface.  These  are  not  usually 
nd  in  large  towns,  particularly  those  in  which 
re  is  much  coal  smoke.  We  should  not  expect 
landstone  formed  of  qnarfcz  grains  loosely 
rented  by  calcareous  or  argillaceous  matter  to 
i so  long  when  exposed  bo  the  weather,  as  one 
which  quartz  grains  were  firmly  bouud 
ether  by  a compact  argillaceous  or  silioious 
'Stance.  According  to  the  taxture  and  variable 
aposition  of  the  different  calcareous  and 
siferous  rocks,  a judgment  may  bo  formed  of 
ir  relative  durability,  and  granites  in  which 
lomposition  has  already  commenced  in  the 
ipnr  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  firm  under 
oospherio  influences.  The  unequal  state  of 
iservfttion  of  many  buildings  often  produced 
ithe  varied  quality  of  the  stone  employed  in 
»m,  although  it  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
me  quarry,  shows  the  propriety  of  a minute 
sirainabion  of  the  quarries  themselves  in  order 
liacqiiire  a proper  knowledge  of  the  particular 
ijls  from  whence  the  different  varieties  have 
fen  obtained  j an  inspection  of  quarries  is  also 

iirable,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
ver  of  supply,  the  probable  extent  of  any 
en  bed,  and  many  other  matters  of  practical 
jortance.  An  excellent  and  ready  test  when 
;he  quarry  is  to  chip  a number  of  small  pieces 
each  bed  or  block,  and  carefully  examine 
im  under  a small  but  powerful  magnifying 
SB.  If  the  fracture  is  clean  and  sharp,  and 
grains  are  well  cemented  together,  then  it 
Y bo  considered  a durable  stone  j but,  on  the 
er  band,  if  the  fracture  has  a powdery  appear* 
le,  and  the  grains  are  ill  cemented,  then  the 
ne  is  very  likely  to  decay.  Another  teat  of  a 
id  stone,  not  alone  applicable  to  limestones,  is 
soak  a number  of  small  pieces  in  diluted  sul- 
aric  acid  for  some  days  : its  resistance  to  dis- 
l^egratiou  under  this  teat  shows  its  suicabdity 
• oth-rwise  for  building  purposes,  in  a large 
vu  as  wall  as  whore  exposed  to  tho  salt  rains 
1 winds  in  situations  near  the  sea. 
dn  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  and 
i ler  largo  public  works,  stone  is  frequently 
'.id  which  is  obtained  from  the  cuttings  or 
'•^avations.  Now  the  contractor,  generally  to 
'6  cost,  blasts  out  the  stone,  which  is  a most 
:al  mistake  if  durability  is  required  ; for 
hough  it  may  not  be  at  first  apparent,  the 
5 istiug  shakes  the  stone,  and  before  many 
aters  are  over  the  stone  begins  to  crumble  to 


pieces.  Of  cinrse,  in  the  case  of  granite  and 
other  very  hard  stones,  this  remark  does  not 
apply  5 for,  hiving  little  or  ni  stratification,  it 
cannot  be  quarried  without  blasting.' 

If  it  is  desired  bo  pub  notbiog  but  good  stone 
into  a structure,  the  material  should  be  quarried 
and  weathered  for  some  time  before  being  used, 
as  this  serves  not  only  as  a check  against  the 
use  of  inferior  atone,  bat  prevents  the  unsightly 
greening  -after  erection,  which,  for  a time,  so 
often  disfigures  a building,  even  if  built  of  the 
most  durable  stone.  At  the  Bath  quarries  some 
of  the  stone  raised  in  the  winter  time  is  stacked 
in  the  workings,  and  dried  by  coke  fires  in 
brasiors.  Some  stone  is  wrought  and  put  into 
a building  green,  with  the  quarry  water  in  : it 
will  go  to  pieces  under  tho  first  frost,  whilst  the 
same  stone,  if  seasoned  under  cover,  will  often 
stand  well.  In  choosing  a particnlar  bed  of 
atone  in  a quarry,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  lowest  beds  are  not  always  the  beat.  For 
instance,  in  the  Portland  aeries  the  hardest  and 
most  durable  bed  is  on  the  top.  It  is  often 
desirable  for  stone  to  be  tested  by  having  a 
chemical  analysis  made,  also  by  hydraulic  pres- 
snre  for  the  crushing  strength,  as  well  as  in  a 
testing  machine,  to  obtain  its  tensile  strength. 
In  all  these  cases  the  specimens  should  be 
taken  from  various  parts  of  the  quarry,  and 
from  each  bid,  and  certainly  not  leas  than  six 
specimens  should  be  selected  from,  each  to 
arrive  at  reliable  results.  We  now  come  to  tho 
second  division  of  my  paper.* 


TOE  TRUCK  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  Truck  Commission  is  now 
being  issued,  and  it  bears  out  the  evidence 
adduced  a short  time  ago  in  the  Builder.  The 
Report  as  a whole  is  not  so  exhaustive  of  the 
subject  as  it  might  have  been  made,  bub  in  its 
entirety  it  prasonta  us  with  many  dire  phases  of 
the  evil  and  its  working  in  places  where  it  has 
been  least  suspected. 

The  Commiesioners  acknowledge  at  the  outset 
what  we  have  already  asserced,  the  wide-spread 
existence  of  the  system,  declaring  that  it  prevails 
more  universally  than  what  the  public  can  dare 
bo  imagine  ; aiil  th-y  do  nob  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  fear  no  legislative  enactments  would 
succeed  in  entirely  stamping  it  out.  So  much 
has  it  interwoven  itself  in  the  customs,  habits, 
and  social  life  of  certain  districts,  that  it  has 
almost, in  their  opinion,  become  an  institution  not 
to  be  easily  eradicated,  albhough  it  may  be 
modified. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  boldly  recommend 
any  remedy,  but  suggest  that  employers  or  masters 
should  be  encouraged  to  pay  their  men  weekly 
wages,  and  they  think  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
those  now  paid  by  the  system  of  truck  could  be 
paid  in  money.  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  not  only  10  percent,  of  the  amount 
paid  by  truck,  but  30  per  cent,  could  bo  as  easily 
paid  in  money,  and  after  a certain  time  the  evil 
could  be  80  far  got  under  as  to  be  rendered 
powerless  as  an  example  or  an  institution. 

There  were  some  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission who  urged  drunkenness  as  a reason  for 
not  paying  weekly  wages,  and  that  men  would 
drink  more  the  oftener  they  were  paid.  With 
thia  fallacious  argument,  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
the  Commissioners  do  not  agree.  What  bar,  let  us 
ask,  would  mere  fortnightly  payments  offer  to 
men  getting  druok,  when  inclined  to  the  prac- 
tice ? Workmen  who  are  known  to  be  constantly 
employed  will  always  be  trusted  by  the  beer  or 
dram  shops  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  pay- 
day is  very  closely  watched  by  tho  agents  of 
those  who  give  credit,  particularly  in  drink. 

In  districts  where  the  truck  ayabeni  is  general 
there  is  a system  of  “off-takes.”  This  is  a de- 
duction made  by  tho  masters  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  tools  and  for  edocatiou.  In  speaking  of  “ off- 
takes,” the  Commissioners  suggest  its  abolition 
in  some  oases  where  pickaxes  and  other  imple- 
ments and  tools  are  used  by  workmen  j but  they 
agree  that  the  deduction  or  “ off-take  ” should 
still  C3ntinae  in  the  matter  of  schooling.  In 
respect  of  doing  away  with  the  "off-take”  for 
schools,  the  Commissioners  concluded  that  such 
a step  would  seriously  interfere  or  derange  the 
educational  arrangements  of  the  country.  Com- 
bined with  the  general  report  there  are  a number 
of  special  reports  relating  to  several  particular 
trades  of  the  weaving  branches,  and  to  watch- 
making and  its  kindred  branches. 

In  the  general  report,  a aeries  of  amendments 


are  brought  forward  by  the  Commisnonera 
which  th“y  think  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
present  Truck  Acts. 

In  the  matter  of  Scotland,  the  Duke  of 
BuccleucVs  lead  - mine  at  Lochead,  and  the 
system  prevailing  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  is 
touched  lightly  upon.  The  Commissioners  think 
that  the  abuse  of  the  Truck  Acts  in  Scotland  is 
owing  to  the  difScnlty  of  applying  the  Acts  to 
the  Scottish  legal  procedure  ; and  they  suggest 
that  all  trials  in  that  country  for  infractions  of 
the  Acts  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
justices  and  transferred  to  the  sberiff.-i.  Further, 
that  after  three  offences  have  been  committed 
the  fourth  should  be  sent  for  trial  to  th^s  High 
Court  of  Justiciary.  This  is  very  liberal,  indeed, 
with  respect  to  our  friends  across  the  Border:  four 
off-iDC0B  must  bo  committed  before  the  evil-doer 
is  brought  to  justice.  In  relation  to  Shetland, 
the  Coaimissioners  quite  agree  that  a cflSB  has 
been  mads  out  for  inquiry.  If  so,  why  have  we 
not  been  furnished  with  a epecial  report  of  the 
island  where  men  and  worn  m are  raarried  by  the 
truck  system,  where  their  first-born  are  nansed 
in  a truck  cradle,  physicked  by  trnok,  buried 
in  a truck  coffin,  the  sexton  being  also  pai  1 by 
truck  for  digging  the  child's  grave  and  tolling 
the  dead-bell. 

Having  already  in  these  p'»ge3  entered  pretty 
fully  into  the  evils  of  the  truck  system,  we  do 
not  fed  it  necessary  at  present  to  dilate  open  the 
subject’.  The  evil  is  aoknowl  dged.  The  system 
is  pernicious,  and  in  its  working  it  is  often  moat 
cruel  and  heartless.  Workmen  under  the  truck 
system,  in  some  country  diitricts,  are  mere 
white  slaves;  they  have  no  spur  to  exertion; 
and  by  long  continuance  under  the  yoke  they 
become  both  morally,  mentally,  and  socially  de- 
graded. Forms  of  truck  ra  iy  still  continue  to 
exist  for  centuries;  but  truck,  pure,  open,  and 
unadulterated,  could  be  d(3no  away  with  at  once, 
with  the  energetic  interference  of  the  Legislatn-e. 
M'-n  and  women  on  low  wages,  halt'  paid  by 
track,  or  wholly  paid,  as  it  is  in  some  oases, 
cannot  advance  a step  above  grinding  poverty. 
Want  and  misery  stare  them  in  the  face,  which- 
ever way  they  turn ; and,  as  work  they  mn^t  to 
support  life,  their  work  is  always  performed 
with  reluct  ince.  Weekly  wages  are  the  only 
remedy,  and  the  happiness  of  the  working  man 
can  only  be  secured  by  an  agre  'raent  with  the 
Scriptural  maxim  which  says,  “ The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  tho  R-eport  is 
well  worthy  of  the  carefnl  attention  of  erery 
philanthropist  and  social  reformer ; and  our  only 
regret  is  that  the  Commission’s  work  is  not  of 
a more  exhaustive  character.  The  cancer  might 
have  been  bared  in  many  places  in  the  kingdom 
that  we  wot  of,  so  that  the  influential  and  the 
uninflaential  might  have  meted  out  to  them  even- 
handed  justice,  and  the  sufT.-rers  and  tbeir  friends 
might  see  at  once  whether  it  would  be  better  for 
all  to  submit  or  all  to  rebel  together. 


DUBLIN  HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Some  remarkable  works  are  in  progress  here; 
under  Mr.  Doherty,  a Belfast  contractor.  The 
project  maybe  briefly  stated  as  a design  to  build 
a wall  of  solid  masonry,  bdtid  and  oemented 
together,  with  granite  and  cut  stone  on  dry  land  ; 
secondly,  to  clear  the  foundations,  not  by  ex- 
cluding the  water,  but  under  the  water ; and, 
finally,  to  transport  the  wall,  ready-made,  to  its 
berth,  and  then  awing  it  home  to  its  resting- 
place.  The  excavations  for  the  purpose  are 
daily  advancing,  numbers  of  labourers  and  nav- 
vies working  in  a diving-bell,  and  clearing  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  wall  is  being  built  piece- 
meal, about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  in 
columns  22  ft.  high,  18  ft.  long,  and  16  ft.  broad, 
and  weighing  about 400  tons  each . These  a'^e  to  be 
laid  side  by  side  together,  so  as  to  form  the  front 
wall  of  the  proposed  new  ducks.  The  ends, 
which  lie  in  directujn,  are  made  perfectly  vertical 
and  smooth  ; and  the  outer  face  makes  an  angle 
of  about  95'^  with  the  horizon.  A granite  b jlt, 
containing  some  30  cubic  feet,  will  lock  each 
section  of  the  wall  to  its  neighbour.  The  man- 
ner of  transfer  of  the  columns  is  devised  by  the 
same  engineer,  who  has  had  an  immense  barge 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  by  Messrs.  H,ir- 
land  & Wolff,  Belfast.  By  complicated  ma- 
chinery  it  is  expected  to  raise  the  pillars  from 
where  they  stand,  transfer  them  to  the  barge 
while  thus  grasped  up  in  mid-air,  and  suspend 
them  over  its  stern,  above  the  water.  -1  ® 
vessel  will  be  slowly  towed 
brought  to  position  and  lowered  down. 
the  past  few  days  the  machine  has,  we  beheve. 
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been  several  times  tested  with  regard  to  the 
general  strength  of  its  parts,  and  the  endurance 
of  the  strain  which  is  to  be  put  upon  it  5 and  the 
result  has  been  reported  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  process  of  laying  will  soon  be 
attempted.  


THE  ORNAMENTATION  OP  THE 
TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD.* 

The  Transition  style  is,  as  our  readers  know, 
a term  applied  to  that  class  of  buildings  which 
exhibit  the  decline  of  the  semicircular  and  the 
rise  of  the  pointed  arch  system  {it  is  so  defined 
in  Britton’s  “ Dictionary,”  A. D.  1838),  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  long  sought  to  emphasize  this  division 
of  architectural  history,  with  its  own  manner 
and  characteristic  ornament,  some  of  which  was 
destined  to  die  out  entirely  under  the  advance  of 
the  true  Gothic,  while  other  features  ofit  became 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  most  oharacteriatio 
and  typical  forms  of  Gothic  design  and  orna- 
ment throughout  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
style.  So  much  inherent  vitality,  indeed,  does  our 
author  attach  to  the  architecture  of  this  period 
that  he  is  of  opinion  it  is  quite  a chance 
that  the  Gothic  style  did  not  assume  a totally 
different  aspect  on  the  basis  of  this  phase  of  it, 
and,  discarding  the  temporarily  - introduced 
pointed  arch,  develop  into  a round-arched  style 
of  essentially  different  character}  an  opinion 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  with 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  the  early  round- 
arched  German  style. 

The  work  before  us,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  parts,  and  of  which  the 
first  part,  containing  forty-two  plates  and 
a portion  of  the  letter-press,  is  now  pitb- 
lisbed,  constitutes  Mr.  Sharpe’s  vindication,  un- 
avoidably delayed  for  some  time,  of  his  claims  for 
the  “ Transitional”  Gothic  as  a distinct  period  in 
itself ; presenting  at  the  same  time  means  for  its 
further  study  in  a large  number  of  lithographed 
plates  of  details,  chronologically  arranged  in  the 
main,  or  at  least  so  far  according  to  the  general 
sequence  of  the  style  as  to  furnish  a means  of 
readily  tracing  the  sneoesaive  changes  and  de- 
velopments of  the  ornamentation  of  the  princi- 
pal architectural  features ; the  present  number 
being  chiefly  given  to  the  illustration  of  capitals 
and  pier-arch  mouldings,  which,  the  former 
especially,  exhibit  the  moat  marked  character- 
istics of  the  period.  In  a short  preface  the  anthor, 
after  defining  the  limits  of  the  Transitional 
period  as  the  forty-five  years  included  between 
the  dates  1145 — 1190,  returns  again  to  a subject 
before  noticed  by  him  in  other  works, — the  intio- 
duction  of  the  pointed  arch  } contending  that  a 
study  of  the  period  of  arohiteobure  now  under 
review  establishes  almost  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  the  fact  that  the  first  iutroduction  of 
the  pointed  arch  arose  entirely  from  coostruo- 
tivG  and  not  from  artistic  considerations,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  in  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  churches  of  this  period,  where  pointed  and 
round  arches  are  mixed,  the  former  are  only 
employed  in  the  large  arches  of  constmoiion,  to 
escape  the  flatness  at  the  crown,  w'hich  forms 
the  weak  point  of  the  round  arch  when  u=ed  on 
a large  scale  ; while  all  the  smaller  arches  and 
arches  of  decoration  in  the  same  building  are 
circular  : so  that  a building  which,  on  exterior 
view,  appears  to  belong  to  a ronnd-arohad  style, 
will  be  lound  internally  to  possess  an  arcade  of 
pointed  pier  arches.  Commenting  on  the  almost 
eimnlcaneons  universality  of  thisstyle.in  its  main 
features,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  Mr. 
Sharpe  points  out  how  much  more  originality 
was  displayed  by  the  English  architects  in  their 
.attempt  to  work  out  a style  ou  a basis  of 
classic  or  Romauesquo  form  than  by  those  of 
France  and  Italy  : — 

“ Thus  at  the  same  moment  that  the  builders  of 
Northoro  Europe  were  ahaping  tor  themselves,  out  of  the 
heavier  forms  aud  ruder  decoratiou  of  the  earlier  periods, 
styles  of  architecture  that  were  to  astonish  and  captivate 
all  Christendom  with  nevr  and  beautiful  results,  those  of 
Italy  were  occupied  in  copying  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pooite  capitals  ofimperial  Rome,  and  in  reproducing  with 
greater  or  l»aa  fidelity  the  loliage  and  decorative  features 
of  the  Classical  period;  and  alihough  we  have  in  that 
country  numerous  grand  and  important  examples  built 
during  this  period  in  characteristic  ileriiteval  forms,  there 
is  not  one  in  which,  in  the  treatment  of  its  ornamental 
detail  and  carved  work,  this  tendency  to  Classical  imita- 
tion is  not  plainly  stamped. 

Nor  was  this  rage  lor  Classical  imitation  confined  to 
Italy  alone.  In  the  South  of  ifrauce,  where  such  nume- 
rous remaius  of  Roman  art,  iu  a state  of  tolerable  pre- 
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servation,  must  have  still  existed,  this  practice  prevailed 
also  during  the  Transitional  period.  It  seldom  happens, 
however,  in  France,  that  this  copied  work  is  found  un- 
accompanied  by  distinctive  marks  of  the  period  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  Pointed  arch  itself  is,  indeed,  there  often 
found  decorated  with  the  egg-moulding  and  other  Classical 
features,  a circumstance  which  has  led  one  historian  of 
church  architecture, — who,  however,  probably  never 
visited  the  buildings  which  he  rtescribes, — into  the  ludi- 
crous error  of  supposing  that  the  nse  of  this  form  of  arch 
in  the  Sou'h  of  France  was  anterior  to  that  of  the  circular 
arch  ; and  has  caused  him  to  attribute  a high  antiquity  to 
buildings  which  were  in  reality  constructed  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.” 

We  are,  then,  to  regard  the  British  Transi- 
tional style  as  pre-eminently  an  experimental 
architecture,  exhibitiog  the  gradual  and  almost 
natural  development  of  the  square  Norman 
capital  and  round  or  octagonal  pier,  through  the 
various  stages  by  which  these  features  reached 
the  form  of  the  carved  lancet  capital  and  the 
compound  pier,  as  well  as  the  tentative  experi- 
ments iu  ornament  which  were  made  apparently 
with  the  view  of  trying  their  effect,  and  dropped 
out  of  nse  again  withont  being  farther  worked 
oat.  In  the  piers  of  the  transept  and  nave  of 
Peterborough  (plates  ii.  and  Hi.)  we  see  the  first ' 
indications,  during  the  Norman  period,  of  that 
teudeucy  to  grouping  and  subordination  of  the 
mouldings  and  members  of  the  pier  indicated 
first  in  the  bracketing  out  of  the  capital  on  each 
face  for  the  roof-shafts,  which  it  was  afterwards 
the  work  of  the  Transitional  builders  to  develop 
into  the  complete  and  artistically  planned  and 
eubordioated  Gothic  compound  pier.  In  the 
subdivision  in  the  nave  capitals  of  Peterborough, 
of  the  large  “cushions”  of  the  earlier  Norman 
capital  into  small  parts,  we  find  the  germ  of 
that  singnlar  and  unique  feature,  the  scallop 
ornament,  afterwaids  played  with  by  the  Transi- 
tional architects  in  every  imaginable  way,  until 
it  was  finally  evident  that  nothing  more  could 
be  gob  out  of  it,  and  it  was  discarded  for  the 
foliated  capital.  In  Mr.  Sharpe’s  examples  we 
trace  the  peculiar  form  of  capital  from  its  first 
complete  appearance  in  one  of  the  heavy  circular 
capitals  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  Church  (the 
earliest  building  probably  in  Great  Britain  in 
which  the  Pointed  arch  appeared,  and  there  only 
in  constructive  arches),  through  the  more 
elaborate  forms  to  be  found  at  Kirkstall,  Build- 
was,  Sutton  St.  Mary  (Lincolnshire),  and 
Northorpe  Church  in  the  same  county  } in  wb'cb 
latter  the  ornament  baa  assumed  moat  peculiar 
and  unusual  forms  (plates  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.)  } and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  same  kind  of  process 
going  on  in  styles  so  far  apart  in  character  and 
chronology  us  Early  Greek  and  Early  Gothic  ; 
for  the  change  from  the  earlier  form  of  the  scal- 
loped capital  to  that  which  it  assames  in  the 
upper  capital  ou  plate  x.,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  traiisfoi’med  the  Doric  capital  of 
the  Parthen6n  into  those  flattened. out,  distorted 
specimens  found  among  the  remains  of  temples 
at  Fmibnm.  On  plate  xi.  we  meet  an  early  and 
most  peculiar  attempt  at  a foliated  capital,  dis- 
carded again  for  more  ornate  treatment  of  the 
scalloped  capital,  with  the  assista'^ce  of  beading 
and  other  devices.  At  Steyning  Church  (plates 
xvii.  and  xviii.),  the  capital  assames  a concave 
instead  of  a convex  curve,  and  the  original 
scallop  ornament'is  nearly  lost  under  a treatment 
so  diverse  from  its  earlier  forms  as  almost  (in  the 
second  example),  to  appear  like  a very  stiff  and 
formal  leaf  capital.  We  mest  the  scallop  orna- 
ment  again,  however,  bnt  in  its  concave  form, 
in  the  curious  capitals  of  St.  David’s  (charac- 
teristic of  the  Welsh  district),  where  we  see  this 
form  of  the  ornament  associated  in  the  same 
pier  with  very  tolerably  advanced  foliated 
capitals,  just  as  we  may  see  them  in  the  arcades 
of  the  interior  west  wall  of  Peterborough,  where 
various  types  of  capital  have  been  placed  in  a 
row  as  palpably  for  comparison  and  trial  of 
effect  as  anything  can  be.  And  in  another  ex- 
ample from  St.  David’s  we  actually  “ see  the 
grass  growing,”  as  it  were  ; we  see  the  very 
genesis  of  the  early  stiff-stemmed  Gothic 
foliage  in  piers  in  which  some  of  the  caps 
are  left  with  simply  the  concave  scallop  orna- 
ment ; while  in  another  part  the  very  same 
feature,  following  the  same  curves,  begins 
to  sprout  into  a primitive  bud-like  foliage, 
leaving  us  almost  with  the  impreesion  that 
the  others  will  follow  snit  at  a favourable 
season.  Here,  too,  we  see  some  of  the  later 
elaboration  of  the  hiorman  zigzag  ornament, 
crossing  and  interlacing,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  “ dog-tooth  ” decoration  of  the  Lancet 
period.  Subsequently  we  can  follow  also  the 
gradual  development  of  the  foliated  capital,  from 
the  strange  wide  cabbage-like  leaves  at  Kirton 
Church  to  the  more  delicate  work  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Shoreham, — still,  however,  sufficiently  distiu- 


gnished  from  the  foliage  of  the  Lancet  period  b 
the  up-and-down  straightness  and  stiffness  < 
the  stems,  the  work  of  carvers  whose  hand  ha 
learned  breadth  and  largeness  of  manner,  bt 
nob  freedom  and  grace.  Some  of  the  capita 
from  this  church  and  Abbey  Dore  (th 
latter  especially)  might  furnish  starting-poial 
for  completely  new  decorative  treatment  of  tl 
capital,  containing  as  they  do  forms  most  snj 
gestive  in  themselves,  though  in  a rough  an 
crude  state,  and  which  have  never  yet  bee 
worked  out  to  their  possible  refinement  an 
elaboration.  Plate  39  shows  ua  at  Selby  Abbe 
Church  the  moat  remarkable  variety  of  combine 
tions  in  the  treatment  of  the  zigzag  ornamei 
in  the  different  orders  of  the  west  doorway-aroh 
and  in  the  remarkable  example  of  a wiiido' 
from  St.  David's  (plate  41)  we  actually  met 
with  a complete  specimen  of  the  square  Gree 
fret,  carried  round  the  joint  and  archivolt  as 
band  of  ornament  to  a circnlar-headed  window 
with  a sub-arcade  of  pointed  arches, — wo  pri 
same,  from  their  appearance,  a later  addition. 

The  gradual  transmutation  of  the  Eomanesqa 
circular  pier  into  the  compound  pier  with  sul 
ordinate  shafts,  and  the  logical  relation  eatal 
lished  between  these  and  the  various  orders  ( 
the  aroh-mould,  may  also  be  readily  followed,  i 
its  main  features,  through  the  series  of  illustri 
tions  here  offered.  Some  remarks  of  the  autho: 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  circular  oolumu  c 
pier,  in  regard  to  Gothic  design,  are  very  apropO 
at  a period  when  the  columnar  form  of  pier  ha 
been  so  largely  adopted  as  the  regulation  form  i 
modern  Gothic  churches.  Speaking  of  the  cotE 
pound  pier,  Mr.  Sharpe  says, — 

" The  constractive  principle  introduced  by  the  arch 
here  viaibly  and  agreeably  communicated  through  tt 
capital  to  the  pier,  aod  carried  to  the  ground  ; the  conn 
of  the  throat,  created  at  the  summit  of  the  arch  by  tl 
division  there  of  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  wal 
is  readily  traced,  on  both  sides,  along  each  order  of  ll 
arcb,  through  its  corresponding  capital,  and  down  tt 
shaft,  to  the  floor.  In  the  columnar  pier  this  visible  cm 
tinuation  of  the  constructive  principle  is  wanting:  f 
further  trace  of  the  descending  thrust,  intercepted  al 
absorbed  by  the  unbroken  lines  of  the  undivided  capita 
is  lost  sight  of  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

The  truth  remains;  the  circular  column,  graceful  as 
its  application  on  a smaller  scale  to  the  details  of  bufi 
logs,  and  as  a subordinate  shafr,  is,  when  used  as  a pier  I 
carry  a main  wall,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Gjthic  arch 
lecture.  The  all-pervading  principle  of  tuboriiimi^ion,  1 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  these  periods,  and  so  plain! 
exhibited  in  the  Medimval  arch,  is  totally  wanting  in  ll 
circular  column.  Used  originally  as  the  vertical  prop  < 
the  horizontal  beam,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  liavit 
attained,  as  sneb,  its  highest  development  in  the  ezee 
lenco  of  Grecian  art,  aud  having  passed  through  its  subS' 
quent  defacement  in  the  earlier  building  of  the  Romaneiqi: 
period,  its  ultimate  employment  as  a main  pier  in  th 
works  of  Gothic  archiiocture  can  be  regarded  otlierwis 
than  as  a graceful  barbarism.” 

What  will  the  designers  of  some  of  our  moder: 
churches  say  to  this  ? The  cylindrical  polishe 
granite  pier  has  become  almost  the  mark  c 
“ Victorian  ” Gothic  } but,  on  the  other  band,  i 
must  be  admitted,  that  most  of  those  wh 
employ  it  tacitly  admit  the  truth  of  the  abov 
stricture  by  using  arches  mostly  without  recesse 
planes  or  orders  of  moulding,  but  in  one  fla 
soffit.  The  style,  especially  when  carried  out  i 
brick  and  marble,  or  granite,  is  more  piqnan 
but  certainly  less  harmonious  and  satisfying  t 
the  eye  than  the  true  Gothic  form  of  oompona 
pier  and  recessed  arch. 

In  giving  due  praise  to  the  admirable  natui 
of  the  illustrative  lithographs  in  this  work,  cles 
and  precise,  and  yet  picturesque  in  touch,  w 
are  only  meubioning  what  every  one  acquainte 
with  previous  works  brought  out  under  the  sam 
hand  wonld  expeot,  as  a matter  of  course.  I 
may  be  added,  that  the  valuable  series  ( 
examples  of  this  style,  which  will  be  comprise 
in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  numbers  of  th 
work,  may  be  regarded  as  more  than  material  fc 
mere  arohmological  study  of  historical  facta  coi 
nected  with  the  genesis  of  our  national  styli 
We  have  hinted  at  the  experimental  and  sag 
gestive  character  of  the  ornamental  detail  of  tbi 
period,  where,  in  many  cases,  an  idea  is  fount 
as  it  were,  in  the  rough,  and  only  wanting  coc 
sideratiou  and  a little  more  refinement  than  it 
originators  oonld  boast  of  to  elaborate  it  into 
modern  architectural  ornament  of  entirely  nove 
form.  In  this  way  the  Transitional  period  c 
English  architecture  may  really  be  regarded  0 
a mine  from  which  to  dig  wealth,  in  the  shape  c 
hiots  and  saggestions  for  the  modern  designei 
the  more  profitable  as  there  is  much  less  offers, 
for  direct  ‘ cribbing”  than  for  thoughtful  adapfct 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  style  is  als 
valuable  as  a study,  from  the  massive  soHditi 
and  genuine  architectonic  character  of  masoni 
treatment  to  be  found  therein,  aud  the  manne 
in  which  (as  before  pointed  out  in  these  column? 
the  detailed  ornament  is  precisely  adapted  t 
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grannlar  material  ia  which  ic  ia  to  be 
worked  ; the  mode  of  treatment  appearing  to  ' 
^Bplb  naturally  from  consideration  of  the  nature 
f the  materia',  and  making  no  attempt  to 
Loitate  or  adopt  a form  or  treatment  only  suited 
0 a finer-grained  or  fibrous  material.  Ilavine  ; 
u view  these  broad  characteristics  of  the  work 
K the  Transitional  Period,  we  can  very  cordially  j 
Jhank  Mr.  Sharpe  for  having  drawn  more  alien- 
i.ion  to,  and  offered  new  facilities  for,  t^e  study 
i>f  a style  marked  by  snob  fine  and  truly  archi- 
ectural  qualities  and  such  absence  of  littleness 
hod  fritter,  independently  of  its  arobsoological 
iliiterest;  and  oonour  with  him  in  thinking  that 
f it  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  tbe  contemplation 
ind  study  of  the  ijure  and  graceful  outlines,  the 
'igoroua  handling  of  tbe  general  design,  and  the 
impio  but  effective  grouping  of  the  mouldings 
if  pier  and  pier-arch,  to  be  seen  in  such  build- 
□ga  as  still  remain  to  ns  at  Byland,  Koche, 
Vbbey  Core,  Furness,  Tynemouth,  Aberbrothock, 
dargam,  and  Jedburgh,  can  produce  other  than  | 
lealtby  results  in  tbe  mind  of  the  architectural  j 
tadent.”  1 


MARBLE  SHOW-ROOMS, 
GROSVENOR-ROAD,  PIMLICO. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  number  a building 
of  a somewhat  novel  character,  consisting  of 
offices  and  show-rooms,  reosn’.ly  erected  at 
Carrara-wharf,  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico,  for  Mr. 
B.  Pabbricotti,  the  marble  merchant  and  owner 
pf  quarries  at  Carrara,  in  Italy,  but  now  in  the 
1 occupation  of  his  agents  and  sneoessors  in  this 
country,  Messrs.  Aytwio,  Stampa,  & Co. 

I The  novelty  consists  in  the  free  use  of  marble 
tin  the  front,  and  which  has  been  so  applied  as 
nest  to  withstand  the  detrimental  efieots  of 
lihe  London  atmosphere;  this  will  account  for 
the  absence  of  anything  approaching  intricate 


detail  calculated  to  harbour  smoke  and  dirt. 
The  plinth  under  the  ground. floor  windows  and 
the  arch  over  the  centre  gateway  are  of  grey 
Aberdeen,  and  tbe  piers  of  the  gateway  of  red 
Peterhead  granite,  all  polished.  The  whole  of 
the  window  and  door  dressings,  string-coarses, 
pilasters,  and  niche-heads  are  of  Carrara 
marble  (known  in  tbe  trade  as  Sicilian),  as  high 
as  tbe  entablature,  which,  with  the  balustrade,  is 
, of  Bath  stone. 

The  general  walling  is  a good  specimen  of 
' ganged  brickwork,  in  red  bricks,  and  contrasts 
at  present  somewhat  strongly  with  the  white 
marble,  which,  however,  is  farther  relieved  by 
I inlays  of  Genoa  green  marble,  in  tbe  panels  of  : 
various  portions  of  the  work.  The  pilasters, 
which  are  about  10  ft.  in  height  and  2 ft.  on  the 
face,  are  each  in  one  stone,  as  are  also  the  pedi- 
ments over  the  two  side-entrances,  the  receding 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  being  sunk  in  the  solid. 
Full-sized  drawings  of  every  part  were  prepared, 
and  sent  to  Italy ; and  the  whole  of  the  work, 
including  the  carved  caps  of  tbe  pilasters  and 
columns,  was  executed  in  Mr.  Fabbricotti’s 
studios  at  Carrara,  all  being  packed  and  sent 
on  to  the  works  ready  for  fixing. 

The  frontage  is  about  52  fc.,'aQd  the  height 
from  the  footpath  is  41  fc.,  with  another  building 
at  the  baok,  40  ft.  in  length,  and  three  stories 
high.  On  the  ground  floor  are  four  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  basiuess,  and  a large  packing- 
room  at  the  back.  The  left-hand  doorway  is 
the  entrance  to  the  show-rooms,  which  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  the  main  and  back 
buildings,  and  are  approached  by  a marble 
, staircase,  the  hall  being  paved  with  tesselated 
I tiles.  The  show-room  floors  are  of  pitch  pine. 
The  chimney-pieces  are  of  special  deeigo;  the 
hearths  of  tesselated  tiles,  surrounded  with 
marble  fenders.  The  right-hand  doorway  is  the 
manager’s  private  entrance  to  bis  apartments  ; 
and  in  the  right-hand  part  of  the  basement  is  a 


household  arrangement  for  his  use,  tbe  other 
p^^rt  being  arranged  for  stowage. 

The  centre  gateway  communicates  with  the 
wharf,  which  extends  down  to  the  river,  where 
the  marble  is  landed  direct  from  craft  lying 
aloo^iside. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  1,200Z.  The 
commission  was  originally  given  to  Mr.  F.  G. 
Widdows,  architect,  whose  early  death  trans- 
ferred it  to  Messrs.  Woodzell  & Colloutt,  who 
have  brought  the  work  to  a satisfactory  comple- 
tion. The  builders  were  Messrs.  Newman  & 
Mann. 


HOWDEN  MARKET  HALL. 

A COMPANY  having  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  improved  market  accommoda- 
tion and  a public  room  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  plans  were  procured  in  a limited 
oompetItioD,  and  tbe  design  we  now  illnatrate 
was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hadfietd  & Son,  of 
Sheffield,  and  selected  by  the  committee.  On 
tbe  gronnd-floor  there  is  a covered  area  for 
market  purposes,  approached  through  a doable 
arcade;  a broad  stone  staircase  leads  from 
this  entrance  to  the  npper  floor,  which  contains 
a hall,  74  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  retiring-rooms, 
committee-rooms,  &o. ; and  the  building  is  ter- 
minated at  each  side  by  shops  for  sale  purposes. 
The  structure  will  be  of  brick,  and  the  illustra- 
tion shows  the  mode  of  treatment ; the  gable 
defines  tbe  ball ; whilst  the  turret  of  brick, 
with  timber  spire  and  loavred  openings,  will  con- 
tain space  for  the  town  clock  and  bells.  The  npper 
portion  will  be  covered  with  tiles;  the  principal 
front  is  towards  the  market-place,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  elevation  is  placed,  in  a niche,  the 
effigy  of  old  Roger  de  Hoveden,  of  whom  it  has 
been  quaintly  said,  in  allusion  to  him  as  histo- 
rian of  Hof?d6D,  — “ Qitod  Beda  fecit  ille  per- 
fccit." 
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[ THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT  FOR 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

1 The  pablio  has  heard  from  the  Marquis  of 

I Lanedowoe,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  nrrange- 
f ment  that  has  been  made  as  to  the  completion 

of  the  Wellington  Monument.  What  the  Mar- 
i quia  said,  in  brief,  was  this,  that,  after  consulta* 

II  tion  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  they  had  come  to  the 

I conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secnre 
•}  the  services  of  any  sculptor  of  eminence  to  oom- 
‘ plete  the  work  which  had  been  carried  on  so  far 

by  another  sculptor.  It  was  improbable  that 
/ any  man  of  groit  genius  would  be  found  to 
;j  devote  his  time  to  finish  a work  designed  and 

II  completed  in  part  by  another ; aud  even  if  it 
HI  were  intrusted  to  some  other  sculptor,  in  all 
(.'  probability,  considerable  incongruity  would  be 
« the  result.  Having  been  begun  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
f and  finished  by  some  other  sculptor,  it  might 
. not  be  BO  harmonious  in  design  and  execution  as 
r it  was  desirable  it  should  be.  The  course, 
'•  therefore,  which  the  Government  finally  decided 
i to  adopt  was  that  Mr.  Stevens  himself  should  be 
) allowed  to  complete  the  work.  Mr.  Stevens’s 
jii  workmanship,  he  believed  was  of  undisputed 
o;  excellence.  Whether  his  design  was  original  or 
1 not,  it  was  highly  artistic.  However,  as  Mr. 
9!  Stevens  had  exhibited  unpunctuality  in  carrying 
Jiout  his  business  engagements,  a contract  was 
rnnow  entered  into  with  Mr.  Collmanu,  who  had 
SI  been  engaged  in  connexion  with  a great  number 

of  works  of  art ; and  while  Mr.  Stevens  was 
>J  intrusted  with  the  artistic  portion  of  the  menu- 
»:  ment,  Mr.  Collraann  was  chai’ged  with  the  general 
c snperinteudenoe  of  the  work,  and  the  peconiary 
i ; responsibility  would  centre  on  him.  Thus  a 
u security  would  be  obtained  against  the  unpuno- 
ill  tuality  of  Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  calculated  that 
i the  monument  would  be  completed  in  two  years 
J and  a half,  at  an  additional  cost  of  9,0001.  Mr. 
ii.  Stevens  would  be  paid  by  Mr.  Collmann,  on  the 
It.  joint  certificate  of  two  officers  of  the  Board  of 
It  Works.  He  thought  that  this  arrangement  was 
ill  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  secure  the 
j® speedy  completion  of  the  monument;  and  the 
:6  additional  expense,  chough  large,  was  not  greater 
t than  what  was  warranted  by  the  nature  and 
u character  of  the  work. 

I We  must  congratulate  the  Government  on  this 
9 arrangement.  The  artistic  knowledge  and  known 
i<  probity  of  Mr.  Leonard  Collmann  guarantee  a 
> Buooessful  result.  Mr.  Collmann  very  properly 
i makes  it  an  entirely  business  arrangement,  but 
his  long  friendship  for  Mr.  Stevens  and  belief 
( in  his  ability  have  doubtless  borne  no  small  part 
1 in  induciug  him  to  accept  the  responsibility  in- 
V volved.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Mr.  Young  as  bronze  founder,  aud  Mr.  Stevens 
1 is  anxious  to  get  to  work  again.  Nothing  is  now 
If  wanted  but  the  completion  of  the  agreement 
IJ  by  the  Government,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
not  delay.  Every  hour  of  the  two  years  and  a 
half  stipulated  will  be  needed  for  the  work  that 
ill  is  still  to  be  done.  We  venture  in  kind  feeling 
iK  to  add  an  exhoitation  (o  Mr.  Stevons.  Hia 
>^1  initial  mistake  was,  undertaking  to  produce 
the  monument  for  too  small  a sum,  and  this  led 
him  to  make  several  serious  mistakes  afterwards. 
I He  has  now  a chance  of  redeeming  his  position 
'I'  before  the  public,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  he 
.•  will  avail  himself  of  it.  The  commission,  up  to 
j tliis  time,  has  probably  brought  him  little  less 
9 than  ruin  : let  its  oompletiou  bring  him  triumph, 
d We  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  in  our  own  mind 
■ that  if  the  monument  be  completed  as  intended, 
and  in  the  munuer  the  sculptor  is  capable  of 
jicompleting  ib,  it  will  be  a credit  to  the  country, 

1 and  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  monu- 
h mental  art. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  AT  SOUTH 

Kensington. 

*:  In  reply  to  Lord  Cairns,  in  the  House  of 
& Lords,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  explained  that  when,  at  the 
R close  of  last  session,  Parliament  sanctioned  the 
t i erection  of  the  proposed  Natural  Histoiy  Museum, 
n a contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Waterhouse, 

IS  the  architect,  for  the  preparation  of  sketch-plans. 

)i  As  soon  us  these  were  prepared,  they  were  for- 
h’wardod  for  consideration  to  the  trustees  of  the 
•i!  British  Museum.  Some  time  was  required  to 

• settle  questions  which  arose  j but  as  scan  as  the 
t I sketches  had  been  approved  by  the  trustees  and 
. the  Treasury,  instructions  were  given  to  Mr. 

• Waterhouse  to  prepare  the  complete  plans  aud 
i 'drawiuga  for  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Y He  was  accordingly  now  engaged  in  completing  I 
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the  final  plans  and  drawings  for  the  new  build- 
ing ; and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  which 
would  be  within  two  or  three  mouths,  tenders 
would  be  invited  for  the  constraotion  of  the 
building.  An  estimate  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  40,OOOZ,,  to 
be  expended  on  the  building  this  year.  The 
Commissioners  for  1851  sold  this  piece  of  ground 
some  time  since  to  the  Government  for  less  than 
market-value,  stipulating  that  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  purposes  connected  with  science  and  art. 
This  being  the  case,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  considered  it  right  and  fair  to  give  the 
temporary  use  of  a small  strip  of  this  land  to  the 
Commissioners  to  assist  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  promote  science  and  art.  This  would  nob 
interfere  with  the  erection  of  the  proposed  public 
building. 


MR.  PEEK’S  PRIZES. 

Sin, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a foot- 
note in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  (p.  300),  in 
which,  from  insufficient  information,  you  speak 
in  terms  calculated  to  derogate  from  the  motives 
which  led  Mr.  Peek  to  select  Eastbury  House, 
Barking,  as  the  subject  of  the  prizes  which  he 
has  offered  through  the  R.I.B.A,  As  I was  the 
channel  of  communicatiou  between  Mr.  Peek 
and  our  president  in  the  affair,  I oan  with 
authority  state  that  Mr.  Peek  has  no  interest  of 
any  kind  in  the  place,  which  is  another  man’s 
property,  and  that  he  selected  ib  out  of  pure 
love  of  art  aud  appreciation  of  its  architectural 
merits.  E.':-P.R,I.B.A. 


NEW  BATH,  HEREFORD. 

A NEW  swimming-bath  is  being  built  in  Here- 
ford. The  building  itself  is  70  ft.  long,  and 
32  fd.  6 in.  wide.  At  the  end  there  will  be  six- 
teen inclosed  dressing-boxes,  and  on  one  side 
there  will  be  a range  of  stalls,  affording  sitting 
accommodation.  The  building, — the  walls  of 
which  will  be  lined  on  the  inside  with  white 
Suffolk  bricks,  ornamented  with  red  ones,  in 
reticulated  work, — will  be  covered  by  a hand- 
some roof,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood,  and 
light  will  be  furnished  from  the  top  and  from 
the  side  windows,  and  ventilation  has  bean  cared 
for.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  itself  are, — 
length,  53  fc.;  breadth,  23  ft.  Bin.  There  will 
be  a constant  flow  of  cold  and  hot  water,  pro- 
vision being  of  course  made  for  an  ouiflow,  and 
also  for  the  bath  being  thoroughly  cleaned  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  will  be  tepid,  and  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  an  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature, 
according  to  the  season.  The  maximum  depth 
of  the  water,  to  the  top  of  the  outflow  pipe,  will 
be  5 fo,  6 in.,  and  the  minimum  depth  3 ft.  6 in. 
The  bath  is  lined  with  enamelled  bricks,  and 
will  be  approached  by  corridors,  one  on  eaoh 
side,  from  the  lobbies  of  the  present  baths.  By 
the  facilities  which  will  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  hot  and  cold  water,  the  bath  cau  be  used  at 
any  time  of  the  year ; and  when  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  best  esfablishments  of  the 
kind  in  any  of  the  surrounding  counties.  Ib  is 
being  built  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
snperinteudance  of  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  architect, 
Hereford  ; Mr.  Gough,  of  Bishop’s  Castle,  being 
the  builder. 


BRIGHTON. 

At  a dinner  recently  given  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Prince’s  Dairy  Estate,  Mr.  Lanchester,  the 
architect  and  surveyor  of  the  Stanford  Estate, 
stated  that  “ over  40  acres  of  a most  important 
portion  of  the  estate  had  been  let,  on  which 
building  operations  would  be  immediately  com- 
menced.”  The  local  Herald  has  since  ascer- 
tained that  the  spot  referred  to  is  that  portion 
of  the  Stanford  estate  which  lies  on  the  sea- 
frontage  between  Adelaide-orescent  and  Pal- 
meira-square  and  the  southern  part  of  Ciifton- 
villo,  and  its  appropriation  to  building  will,  when 
the  operations  are  completed,  effect  the  long- 
predicted  junction, — at  least,  so  fur  as  “bricks 
and  mortar  ’’  are  concerned, — of  Brighton,  East 
Hove,  aud  Clifconville. 

The  laud  just  let  forms  the  southern  portion 
of  that  particular  section  of  the  Sca!)f)rd  Estate 
the  plans  of  which  were  issued  last  year.  Since 
then,  however,  a revised  plan  has  been  pub- 
lished; and  this  contains  some  important  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  connexion  with  the 
development  of  the  estate,  both  iu  detail  and 
general  arrangement,  and  which  will  be  adopted 
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in  the  bnilding  operations  now  to  be  immediately 
carried  out. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
the  revised  plan  is,  that  the  estate  generally- 
will  bo  rendered  more  open— there  will  be  more 
breathing  room  and  less  “ bricks  and  mortar.” 

Several  houses  are  already  erected  on  the 
estate,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Church-road, 
and  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Church  of' 
St.  Juhu  the  Baptist.  In  these  houses,  the  eudless 
oompo  in  which  local  builders  indulge,  and 
which  necessitates  continual  renovation  in  paint, 
&o.,  is  discarded,  and  a light-coloured  brick — 
manufactured  in  thelsleofWight — is  substituted. 

As  showing  the  demand  for  land  upon  other 
portions  of  the  Stanford  Estate,  our  authority 
states  that  soma  land — about  15  acres — lying  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Holy  Trinity  Chuicb, 
Clif&onville,  aud  between  the  road  to  the  Clifton- 
villa  Station  and  Hove  Drive,  has  bean  recently 
advantageously  let,  and  houses  are  already 
built  upon  it,  and  others  are  iu  course  of  con- 
straotion. 

The  town  council  have  approved  of  the  sur- 
veyor’s plan,  for  converting  the  stables,  coach- 
houeea,  yard,  and  offices  (known  as  the  “ Eastern 
Court”)  of  the  northern  Pavilion  property  into 
a building  suitable  for  all  the  requirements  of 
a public  library,  picture-gallery,  and  musoatn, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,0001. 


THE  BOARD  OP  WORKS’  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — You  correctly  ineutioued  that  the- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  given  the 
second  premium  offered  for  a denga  fur  a foun- 
tain to  their  own  gardener.  Why  did  you  not 
a'so  tell  the  public  that  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  one  of  cheir  own  e'erks  ? Mr.  Wel- 
deck  is  in  the  eugiii“or’s  otEcs  there.  The  fact 
is,  you  alwaja  aoreen  goveruiog  b)die3  toe 
much.  A COilPETITOB. 


CONDITION  OF  PRIVATE  LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS. 

Sir, — Seeing  through  your  oolumos  that 
some  phiUnthropio  gentleman  has  appropriatect 
30.000L  for  the  purpose  of  a lunatic  asylum,, 
allow  me,  as  a victim  to  the  present  disgraceful 
system  of  private  asylums,  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  undermentioned  remarks. 

The  great  evils  of  private  establishments  are, 
that  they  offer  so  many  temptatioos  to  uoprin- 
oipled  doctors  to  realise  large  and  rapid  for- 
tunes out  of  a class  of  uafortunaies  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  quite  unable  to  protect  themselves.  I 
can  assure  yon  that  the  proprietors  ofeeu  study 
money-making  more  than  they  do  insauity  ; that 
is  a eocoudary  consideration  with  them.  These 
gentlemen,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
relieve  the  mind  diseased,  court  outside  favour 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  patronise 
them,  paying  retail  prices  for  gaods  used  and  con- 
sumed, which  must  ooat  them  somebhiag  con- 
siderable, in  comparison  with  what  they  oould 
do  with  wholesale  houses.  Their  motive  for  se 
doing  is  this,  that  the  tradespeople  of  the  town, 
being  interested  parties,  speak  well  of  the  place 
to  visitors;  and  in  case  of  any  suddea  death 
occarring,  the  jury  being  the  doctor’s  friends,  the 
inquiry  is  reduced  to  a mere  farce.  If  the  ceme- 
tery in  connexion  with  an  asylum  I know  of  could 
only  unfold  some  of  its  tales  of  filthy  cruelty 
and  barbarity,  the  establishment  would  be  closed 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  seems  strong  lan- 
guage, but  any  one  acquainted  with  the  interior 
working  of  the  place  would  answer  for  its  truth- 
fulness. When  you  consider  how  parties  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  intellect  are  imposed 
upon  and  swindled,  you  cauuot  be  surprised  at 
poor  demented  creatures,  who  cannot  protect 
themselves,  being  made  tools  of.  The  commis- 
sion that  Government  supplies  is  a very  defeobiv©- 
check. 

The  lavatories  as  a rule  are  not  large  enough 
on  the  gentlemen’s  side  (for  they  accommodate 
that  olass  here).  The  bath-room  has  been  out 
of  order  for  years.  The  airing  courts  for  epi- 
lepbio-fit  oases  are  of  rough  gravel-stoues,  so  that 
patients  fall  and  cut  themselves. 

Tradesmen  paying  commissions  to  servants  of 
places  like  this  is  a very  didhonest  and  inhuman© 
practice,  as  by  that  means  inferior  artie'es  are 
supplied  to  that  represented  in  the  invoices,  and 
the  sick  and  unprotected  suffer.  I have  no 
doubt  this  system  is  carried  on  in  connexion  with 
workhouses,  and  the  practice  wanes  putting  a 
stop  to.  A ooDSoientious  manager,  with  a 
iedge  of  goods  used  and  consumed,  oould  check 
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invoioe  prices,  and  accurate  boolikeepiDg  would 
detect  fraud  iu  weight ; but  it  wants  those  in 
power  to  inspect  the  stores,  and  pay  daily  visits 
at  meal-titnes,  or  the  vices  I complain  of  will 
creep  in. 

If  the  parishes  were  to  combine  and  erect 
asylums  of  their  own,  they  would  then  have  the 
beneht  of  patients’  labour,  and  treat  lunacy 
mach  better  at  about  half  the  cost,  besides 
giving  the  patients  a legitimate  chance  of 
obtaining  their  discharge,  as  there  would  be  no 
interested  motive  in  keeping  them,  and  save 
taxation  at  the  same  time.  The  Southampton 
guardians  have  saved  6001.  a year  by  re- 
moving about  forty  patients  from  a private 
establishment  to  Dorset  County  Asylum.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  treitmtnb  they  receive, 
bnt  I can  go  as  far  as  this,  that  if  an  establish- 
ment were  built  with  the  only  motive  of  curing 
this  dreadful  disorder,  whore  all  sanitary  inven- 
tions that  science  has  bronght  to  light  were  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  and  labonr  went 
to  lessen  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution, 
many  lives  would  be  saved,  much  cruelty  dis- 
pensed with,  and  it  wonld  not  coat  about  half 
what  those  private  places  charge. 

Drunkenness  is  one  of  the  great  sapporters  of 
insanity  5 and  nearly  half  the  attendants  are 
victims  to  the  curse  : so  that,  if  a patient  gets 
released  upon  society,  under  this  treatment,  it 
is  a1mo.st  a certainty  that  he  soon  gets  into 
trouble  again.  Criminal  patients  are  mixed,  in 
the  place  whence  I write,  with  pauper  patients, 
which  is  a great  injustice ; for  the  criminal,  if 
he  will  only  work,  is  allowed  to  exercise  all  his 
brutal  propensities  at  the  expense  of  the  panper. 

If  temperance  and  examples  of  cleanliness 
could  be  introducsd  iu  these  places,  it  would 
benefit  those  who  get  restored  to  society. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  say  that  private 
asylums  are  a disgrace  to  the  country,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  closed  for  ever,  the  more  credit- 
able it  will  be  for  this  country. 

Experience. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

Having  read  some  of  the  proposals  snbmitted 
to  you  for  efi'ecting  the  best  means  by  which 
the  greatest  good  may  be  attained  throngh  the 
investment  of  Half  a Million  sterling,  I am  iu- 
dnced  to  suggest  a plan  which,  while  differing 
from  all  others,  will,  I believe,  accomplish  more 
satisfactory  and  lasting  practical  resnlts,  having 
an  element  of  permanent  good  which  other  pro- 
posals do  not  possess. 

The  plan,  I may  observe,  is  not  an  untried 
theory,  bub  the  result  of  practical  experience 
derived  from  my  residence  at  Hofwyl,  and  as 
the  organiser  of  the  successful  agricultural 
colony  at  Ralahine,  in  the  soath  of  Ireland,  and 
the  originafor  of  the  industrial  training  system 
at  Ealing  Grove  Agricultural  School,  under  the 
anspices  of  Lady  Noel  Byron. 

I would  combine  the  leading  features  of  these 
establishments  in  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
training  college,  to  be  self-sopporting,  under 
trustees  and  a charter,  where  labour  should  be 
the  basis  in  the  training  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  pupils. 

A farm,  with  snitable  buildings,  school-rooms, 
dormitories,  workshops,  &o.,  should  be  secured. 
As  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  physical 
organisation,  capacity,  and  character,  youths 
should  be  selected  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of 
age,  possessing  good  elements  of  health,  strength, 
and  average  capabilities  to  be  admitted  to  the  in- 
dustrial college,  and  to  remain  till  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

The  pupils  should  have  the  best  possible 
practical  training  for  industrial  life,  uniting 
labour  with  educational  training,  so  that  each 
would  acquire  the  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood 
by  reproductive  industry. 

Having  had  the  advantages  of  a good  educa- 
tion combined  with  a healthy,  well-developed 
constitution,  the  pupils' would  be  prepared  to  pass 
throngh  life  with  happier  results  than  could  be 
otherwise  attained.  In  these  resnlts  the  greatest 
good  would  be  attained,  and  the  most  lasting. 

The  labour  of  the  pupils  might  be  regulated 
as  at  Baling  Grove,  and  at  the  Middle  and  Agri- 
cultnral  Schools  at  Hofwyl ; in  part  industrial 
and  in  part  educational.  The  elder  pupils,  from 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  might  be  regulated  so  as  to  secure  due 
attention  to  practical  farming  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  with  a view  to  cover  both  the  current 
cost  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance  at  the 
earlier  period  of  their  residence. 


AgricuUnral  labour  and  mechanical  pursuits 
would  afford  ample  means  for  developing  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  student;  and  by  a 
residence  under  constant  and  judicious  superin- 
tendence and  training,  till  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  there  would  be  practical  industrial  habits 
formed  which  would  last  through  life. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  that  the 
eetablishmeut  might  be  made  self-supporting, 
while  the  pupils  wonld  obtain  an  efficient  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agriculture,  arts,  trades, 
physiology  in  relation  to  health,  &c.,  so  as  to 
make  them  highly  valued  agents  in  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  future. 

The  junior  pupils,  on  their  first  admission, 
might  pass  through  a preparatory  training  for 
labour,  as  at  Ealing  Grove  Agricultural  School. 
The  BuperinteDdence  should  be  constant,  as  with 
Fellenbarg  ; and  when  they  have  attained 
strength  and  experience  their  labour  should  be 
industrial  and  reproductive,  as  at  Ralahine. 

The  advantages  of  such  a practical  scheme 
would  be  many,  and  withal  very  great  in  its 
self-sustaining  power,  its  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training,  continued  till  the  habits  had 
become  fixed  and  established.  Ics  great  good 
would  be  iavolved  in  the  profitable  investment 
of  money  in  that  which  gives  health,  mental 
power,  and  moral  strength  to  human  character. 
An  establishment  of  this  kind  might  be  viewed 
as  an  industrial  college,  exerciaiug  a lasting 
infiuence  of  the  most  practical  and  beneficent 
tendency  on  the  future  condition  of  the  people  : 
a central  iustitution,  from  whence  could  radiate 
the  best  practical  training  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  any  other  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  plan  proposed  is  no  imaginary  scheme  : all 
the  details  necessary  to  success  were  in  active 
operation  either  at  Hofwyl,  Ealing  Grove,  or 
Ralahine. 

An  agricultural  college  of  industry  of  the  kind 
here  indicated  would  exercise  a very  powerful 
and  lasting  iofiuence,  and  be  the  best  means, 
and  at  the  least  expenditure  of  the  original  in- 
vestment, in  attaining  its  proposed  object.  After 
a few  years  it  would  remain  an  ever-fertilising 
fountaia  of  renewed  vitality,  strength,  useful- 
ness, and  the  greatest  good. 

E.  T.  Craig. 


ART  TREATMENT  OP  THE  LORD’S 
SUPPER. 

Sir, — Though  I presume  that  Biblical  criticism 
can  hardly  claim  admittance  into  your  columns, 
except  under  spBCial  circumstances,  I venture  to 
offer  a few  linos  in  connexion  with  Mr.  W.  P. 
Griffith’s  remarks  on  the  conventional  art  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  His 
statement  with  regard  to  Poussin’s  well-known 
picture  touches  a question  on  which  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion;  besides  which  there 
is  a possibility  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures 
being  judged  to  favour  either  view.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  feast  at 
the  close  of  which  it  was  instituted,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  as  to  the  usages  in  our  Lord’s 
time.  Iu  each  account  of  this  institution  we 
are  told  that  He  sat  down  with  the  disciples. 
John  enters  further  into  details,  and  leads  ns  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Jews  had,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  adopted  the  Perso-Roman  custom  of 
the  tricliniun.  Hence  we  might  conclude  that 
the  error  of  Da  Vinci  and  others  consisted  in 
representing  the  disciples  as  sitting  nprighb, 
instead  of  reclining.  As  the  Old  Testament  in 
no  single  instance  prescribes  the  actual  position, 
but  in  the  first  instance  very  fully  describes  the 
required  preparations  for  the  special  journey  so 
soon  to  be  commenced,  it  has  bean  suggested 
that  these  did  uot  form  any  part  of  the  perma- 
nent institution.  The  wearing  of  shoes  at  a 
meal  was  suffioieutly  unusual  to  enggest  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  people  adopted  the  standing  position,  so 
utterly  diff^srenb  from  Oriental  usages;  nor  does 
it  appear  probable  that  they  would  so  far  depart 
from  their  usual  habits,  uuless  by  some  special 
command,  of  which  we  read  nothing. 

If  I were  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  I should  probably  weary 
you,  and  justly  lose  the  opporbUQi&y  of  submitting 
these  notes  to  yonr  readers;  I will  therefore 
conclude  by  stating  that  they  have  been  gathered, 
not  only  from  the  sacred  text,  bat  also  from  the 
authority  of  Patrick,  Kitbo,  Chardin,  Whitby, 
and  Brown.  Those  curious  on  the  subject  of  the 
modern  forms  of  celebration  used  in  this  and 
other  Jewish  feasts,  may  find  ample  details  in 
Henry’s  “Classbook  for  Jewish  Youth.” 

Chas.  K.  Gillespie. 


HEATING  CHUaCHES. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  me,  and,  I may  say,  the 
public  geuerally,  by  inviting,  through  this  letter, 
the  attention  of  soieubifio  and  experienced 
persons  to  the  very  imporbaut  subject  of  heat- 
ing public  buildings. 

Having  planned  a scheme  for  heating  my 
church  with  hot  water,  viz.,  by  carrying  550  ft. 
of  3-io.  or  4-ia.  piping,  about  3 in.  from  the  floor 
and  I ill.  from  the  wall,  a length  which  would  go 
completely  round  the  church  and  the  chancel, 
and  in  addition  to  that  by  distributing  six  seta  of 
coils  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  I am 
suddenly  checked  by  a friend,  an  architect  of 
experience  and  eminence,  who  tells  me  it  will  be 
an  absolute  failure, — that  it  will  give  little  or  no 
warmth,  whilst  it  will  oooaaion  draughts  of  cold 
air  which  will  be  intolerable  to  the  congregation, 
unless  the  piping  could  bo  carried  up  into  the 
roof  itself. 

The  Bobjeot  is  one  of  suchwideimportance  that 
I am  sure  you  will  consider  your  columns  usefully 
occupied  if  employed  in  ventilating  it. 

Tne  public  will  be  materially  helped  by  learn- 
ing the  actual  experience  of  clergyman  and 
others  attached  to  churches  and  chapels  of  con- 
siderable area,  used  only  once  a week,  where 
they  are  heated,  and  successfully  heated,  by  hot 
water;  and  such  instances  will  supply  a contra- 
diction to  the  condemnation  of  the  hot-water 
system  for  warming  buildings, — as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  useful  to  know  where  the  system 
has  failed.  In  this  way  the  controversy  will  be 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  wartniug 
public  buildings. 

I have  known  many  instances  where  the 
Gurney  stoves  are  recommended  and  approved, 
and  met  with  others  where  they  have  failed; 
whilst  I have  observed  that,  as  a rule,  for  them 
to  be  successful  they  must  be  inconveniently 
and  expensively  multiplied  iu  large  churches. 
That  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  one  fir?,  re- 
quiring uot  a very  large  amount  of  fuel  to  heat 
one  boiler,  which  shall  distribute  an  equable 
amount  of  be-at  over  a whole  building,  so  as  not 
to  roast  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  stove  or  hot-air  gratings,  and  starve  those 
at  a distance,  is  a thing  very  mncli  to  be  desired, 
supposing  it  be  not,  as  asserted,  a failure. 

Orlando  VV.  W.  Forester. 

We  can  scarcely  open  our  columns  to  the 
statements  of  inventors  and  patentees  in  reply 
to  this  inquiry  ; the  writer  must  be  understood  as 
seeking  to  obtain  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
disinterested  persons. 


EFFECT  OP  FROST  ON  A WALL. 

At  the  Suffolk  County  Court,  held  at  Ipswich,  Johu 
IVylie,  clothier,  Ipswich,  pursued  George  Evoleigh  Ellis, 
builder,  Ipswich,  to  recover  4 damages  fir  not  properly 
performing  a contract  to  build  a garden  waU. 

Mr.  Birk'tt,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  he  was  ths  owner  of 
a house  in  Orford-atreet,  in  which  he  lives,  aud  in 
September  last  determined  to  surround  his  garden  with  a 
wall,  and  a plan  was  prepared  on  which  notes  were  made 
as  to  the  manner  iu  which  the  wall  should  be  built,  and 
the  materials  to  be  used.  Tenders  were  sent  in  by  various 
tradeSTieu,  and  amoag  them  by  the  defendant,  whose 
tender  was  06i.  03. ; that  sum  having  been  died  upon  by 
him  iu  consequence  of  his  having  aacertainad  that  another 
tradesman  had  sent  in  a tender  for  66/.  lOs.  The  work  was 
completed,  and  Mr.  Wylie  paid  the  defendant  70/.  6s.,  or 
3/.  17s.  more  than  he  ought.  Some  months  after  Mr. 
Wylie  found  that  the  wall  was  not  in  aoeordaneo  with  the 
plan,  and  employed  Mr.  Butterworih,  arohUeet,  to 
examine  the  wall;  he  did  so,  and  made  a strong  report 
against  it. 

In  his  evidence,  Mr.  Butterworth  said  that  if  the  mortar 
had  been  good  the  frost  would  not  have  bad  the  effect  ou 
it  that  it  had,  it  would  not  have  come  out  to  the  extent  it 
did.  The  early  frost  would  have  assisted  in  drying  it.  If 
the  frost  was  followed  by  rain  and  then  by  frost  again  it 
would  affect  it.  There  was  more  mortar  in  the  j liuis  than 
there  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  weather  had  a greater 
effect  upon  it. 

Other  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  given. 

For  defendant,  it  was  submitted  that  the  work  had  been 
adopted  by  the  pUinlilT  and  his  architect,  and  if  it  bad  not 
been  adopted  tuere  had  been  a w»iver  of  any  breach  by 
the  architect.  Defendant's  witnesses  said  that  the  work 
was  well  done,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  early  and 
severe  frost  that  the  wall  got  into  the  condition  that  had 
been  described.  Defendant's  counsel  also  submitted  that 
the  arohitocfs  oeftiBcate  barred  the  plaintiff  from  recover- 
ing any  damages  against  the  defendant. 

The  Juqge  said  it  was  clear  that  Hubert  was  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  surveyor  to  see  that  the  work  was  pro- 
perly done,  and  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract  was 
that  he  was  to  examine  the  bricks.  The  re<aoaable  inter- 
pretation ot  that  was  that  what  he  passed  were  to  be  used, 
and  if  he  passed  them  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
The  plaintiff  would  not  pay  till  he  had  the  cerliQoate  of 
Hubert,  but  when  it  was  given  he  paid  it.  I he  first  brejch 
of  the  contract  was  that  second-class  white  bricks  were 
used  instead  of  beat ; the  breach  was  proved,  but  Hubert 
said  the  bricks  were  as  good  as  he  intended,  and  he  there- 
fore passed  them,  and  that  was  the  same  as  if  Mr.  VVylia 
had  passed  them.  As  to  the  red  bricks,  Hubert  pissed 
all  that  were  used,  and  when  he  Lmud  thst  out  of  'i  i,‘)00 
bricks,  only  232  were  selected  as  being  bad,  he  could 
hardly  say  that  it  was  such  a breach  of  the  contract  that 
an  action  ought  to  be  maintained  on  it  alone.  Theu  came 
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J the  main  question  whether  the  mortar  was  badly  made, 

I and  for  that  reason  fell  out,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to 
I the  natural  effect  of  the  frost  that  the  joints  fell  out.  Mr. 

I Butferworth's  report  was  certainly  very  sfrong,  hnt  the 

!!  last  paragraph  appeared  to  be  a little  highly  coloured  ; 

I and  he  could  not  put  the  same  conlideDce  in  a report  that 
was  liiglily  coloured  that  he  could  in  one  the  language  of 
which  was  more  moderate.  On  the  other  side,  there  was 
! Mr,  Luff,  who  though,  perhaps,  not  a member  of  so 

ielevaied  a grade  of  the  profession  as  Mr.  Butterworth, 

I had  been  Tery  largely  employed  in  building  works  j Mr. 

I Kerridgp,  who  bad  been  many  years  in  business  ; and 
I other.'^,  who  said  in  their  judgment  the  frost  was  sufUcient 
i'  to  take  the  mortar  out  of  uut  joints.  On  the  whole,  he 
] found  that  where  the  contract  had  not  been  carried  out  the 
I performance  of  it  was  dispensed  with  ; and  further,  that 
|l  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar  was  to  be  fairly  attributed  ' 
ji  to  the  effects  of  the  elements  and  not  to  the  work  bciug 
S bad  ; and  if  be  bad  any  doubt  ou  the  point,  he  sboul  ’ have 
it;  pveu  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  builder,  the  burden  of  proof 
D being  on  the  plaintiff.  Judgment  must,  therefore,  be  for 
l|  the  (Icl'cadant. 


; THE  PALMERSTON  STATUE  AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

I Sir,— On  reading  the  notice  in  the  Huilder  on  the 
|i  anhject  of  the  above  statue,  I would  ask  those  who  have 
♦ seen  if,  whether  artists  or  otherwise,  whether  they  could 

5 suppose  that  an  artist  of  any  standing  could  execute  such 
a marble  statue  and  pedestal  fur  6001.,  when  the  original 
1 1 estimate  was  8'  01.  Tbe  sculptor,  in  an  unguarded  moment 
when  he  might  have  been  told  thnt  fiuof.  was  the  only 
g amount  that  had  been  then  subscribed,  and  aondition- 
jl  ally,  might  hare  stated  that  he  would  commence  tbe 
g.  work,  fully  relying  on  the  honour  of  the  committee  that 
gl  the  additional  30uL  would  be  subscribed  or  raised.  It  is, 
gl  tberelbre,  to  bo  hoped  that  the  town  council  will  not 
I attempt  to  evade  paying  over  to  the  artist  tbe  additional 
g snm,  ooiisidermg  the  great  expense  he  has  been  compelled 
ii  to  incur  to  establish  a just  right  of  remuneration  for  hie 
g'  tim.',  talent,  and  outUy.  To  evade  such  an  act  would  be 
'(  nolliibg  more  nor  less  than  a slur  on  the  town  and  a bad 
cosuplmieut  (o  the  memory  of  the  late  I ord  Palmerston, 
H as  also  to  the  county  member,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper- 
g'  Temple, — that  thry  sh'  uld  suggest  erecting  a statue  to  so 
'll  distiuguished  a stateamau,  and  not  be  enabled  to  raise 
• 30()L 

J Other  artists  would  have  received  about  1,OOOL  or 
1|  IjlOUf.  fur  tuch  a statue  and  pedeslal. 

. A Fbikkd  10  Justice. 


1 THE  PBEILS  OP  HYDE  PAEK  COENEE, 

] Sir, — The  idea  of  separating  the  north  and  south  traffic 

t from  that  going  east  and  west  at  this  point,  advocated  by 
ill  Mr.  Biirry,  in  the  Timet,  andiu'your  last  numiier,  was  put 
g.  forwiii  d by  us  in  1865,  and  was  approved  by  the  Timet, 
and  tbo  Chief  CommisBioner  of  the  period. 

The  route  theu  proposed  diverged  from  Park-lane, 
4 between  Stanhope  Gate  and  Ilertforu-street,  passed  under 
i ' PiccHdtJly,  temporarily  disturbing  tue  basement  only  of 

I , one  lu'uae,  aoross  a corner  of  the  Green  Park  and  of  the 
4 ' Palace  Garden  under  ConstitutiuD-hill,  and  emerging  into 
■'  I Grosvenor-place,  opposite  Halkio-street. 

I I It  would,  doubtless,  be  well  to  modify  ihia  so  far  as  to 
I I take  advaoesge  of  the  costly  alterations  now  being  effected 

in  HamiltoU'place  ; but  wo  apprehend  that  Mr.  Barry's 
> line  would  interfere  to  an  unnecessary  extent  with  the 
1 Palace  Gardens,  and  with  tbs  level  of  Constitution-hill 
1 roaJ-'av. 

i The  cost  of  this  improvement  would  be  so  small  that  it 

Sought  to  prove  a strong  recommeudation  to  the  present 
Boartl  of  Works.  We  beg  to  hand  you  a tracing  of  our 
|i  original  scheme.  Elliott,  Waseen,  5:  Bebnabd. 


TENDERS. 

Sir, — I see  yon  have  favoured  us  with  a note  of  admira* 
I tiou  111  your  last  number  in  respect  of  onr  tender  for  the 
Ir  Euboriie  Uil  Mills,  Chelsea.  But  the  tender  of  Mr.  New- 
( ton  for  10,15Uf.  wc  deem  simply  absurd,  and  wo  are  quite 
P prepared  to  carry  out  our  tender  of  6,l‘.18f.  for  the  speci- 
1 lied  work.  Capps  & lliiso, 


WIDE  TENDERS. 

. -1  SiE,— Seeing  so  many  letters  in  yoar  paper  with 
ji  respect  to  wide  tendering,  I beg  to  send  you  my  opinion 
It  of  tlio  cause  from  experience  in  the  West  of  England.  I 
ui  believe  the  cause  of  such  differences  is  through  the  inca- 
i$  pscity  of  the  person  who  takes  out  the  quantities,  or 
4 prices  out  the  work,  but  in  most  cases  in  pricing  out  the 
^ ork. 

il  tiave  known  when  quantities  are  supplied  to  builders 
that  a figure  has  not  been  put  on  the  bill,  yet  a tender  has 
been  sent  in ; and  when  tbe  quantities  have  not  been  sup- 
plied, they  have  done  nothing  but  write  or  fill  in  the  form 
of  tender.  I have  kuowu  'men  come  and  look  at  Ihe 
drawings,  and  go  away  as  if  they  did  not  intend  to  tender, 
and  to  my  surprise  a tender  has  been  received  from  them. 

In  my  opinion  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a dis- 
honest way  of  living.  Men  gu°S8  at  the  cost  and  quan- 
tities of  work,  and  send  in  tenders  not  knowing  whether 
it  will  pajr  or  not.  Proprietors  accept  tbe  lowest  tender, 
and  consider  the  architect  in  the  position  of  a policeman, 
thereby  throwing  a large  amount  of  trouble  ou  the  archi- 
tect, for  which  be  gets  no  recompense  or  credit  from  the 
work  carried  out  by  such  persons. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a man  gets  di'-chsrged  from  a firm 
of  good  staudmg,  and  the  following  week  be  is  competing 
against  his  former  employers,  and  uffers  to  execute  work 
worth  hundreds  of  pounds  without  capital,  stock,  or  plant 
(leaving  out  the  point  seasoned  stock).  His  tender  is 
often  accepted,  and  then  he  is  pressed  by  eomraercials 
soliciting  orders.  Of  course,  he  Las  to  buy  on  credit;  he 
then  draws  money  from  the  proprietor  to  pay  wages,  and 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  work  the  architect  has  trouble  to 
" get  the  contract  completed ; and  finally  the  law  steps  in 
and  protects  him  against  his  creditors.  This  is,  1 believe, 
the  greatest  cause  of  such  wide  teuderiug,  having  seen  it 
I in  many  instances  myself. 

How  is  this  to  be  corrected  P First.  By  judges  of 
bankruptcy  courts  demanding  the  bill  of  quantities  of 
work  which  bankrupt  builders  say  they  have  lost  money 
by  executing,  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  the  court. 
This  would  show  whether  those  men  are  capable  of  carry- 


ing on  a business  as  builders.  Secondly.  By  architects 
not  granting  cenificates  fur  payment  so  often  as  they  do 
after  tbe  works  have  commenced  ; and  last,  but  not  least, 
by  merchants  oot  supplying  such  men  with  their  good' 
without  sulIlcieDt  security  : they  would  then  be  able  to 
sell  cheaper  to  the  houest  trader,  aud  not  make  so  many 
bad  debts. 

I think  it  would  be  a good  plan  if  architects  would 
insist  on  having  the  detail  bilD  of  qnsntities  from  the 
builder  whose  tender  has  been  accepted  to  carry  out  any 
works,  and  no  respectable  builder  would  object  to  this  if 
he  had  confidence  in  the  architect.  An  Ahchitect. 


MULLINGAR.— THE  EPISCOPAL  RESI- 
DENCE COMPETITION. 

Sia, — Has  the  Building  Committee  power  “ to  reject,” 
as  it  does,  “ all  the  plans  sent  in  ” for  the  following  reason, 
as  it  says,  "one  class  having  the  requirements  being  far 
too  expensive,  and  much  above  the  sum  mentioned  iu  the 
advertisement;  tbe  other,  for  not  hiving  tbe  necessary 
acnommodation,  and,  consequently,  not  acceptable  ? ” or 
could  the  competitors  compel  the  committee  to  award  the 
premiums  offered  ? 

The  affair  seems  to  me  to  have  been  little  better  than  a 
bosx,  and  1 should  like  to  see  what  other  competitors  think 
of  it.  A COIIPETITOB. 


HORSES  AND  THEIR  SHOES. 

8ie, — I beg  permission  to  reply  to  Mr.  Armatage’a 
dissertation  on  the  anatomy  of  the  hoof,  for  which  I bow. 
I do  not  wish  the  screws  to  worm  their  wuy  into  the  hoof 
as  if  it  were  a log  : a rim  shoe  with  an  inner  Qmge  for  the 
short  broad  screw-ends  to  tighten  against:  the  sbspe  of 
hoofs  is  favourable  for  securing  on  a shoe  (not  u nailod-on 
lip)  without  screws  or  nails,  nr  the  present  tip  could  be 
riveted  to  a leather  and  gutta-percha  shoe  neatly  and 
firmly,  pressed  warm  : other  modes  might  be  devised 
superior  to  tbe  above.  Mr.  A.  proclaims  me  ignorant  of  tbe 
anatomy  of  the  hoof.  Be  it  so.  I believe  the  R.V.C.S,  are 
no  conjurors,  or  ere  this  they  would  have  bestowed  a safe 
and  comfortable  shoe  on  man's  best  servant.  It  is 
astonishing  bow  long  professors  and  legislators  repine  and 
Ismentfor  a want.  Are  they  too  poor  to  offer  premiums  ? 
Government  would  profit  by  engaging  a few  consulting  in- 
veutors  in  lieu  of  stock  lawyers  : tliere  would  be  less  talk 
and  more  remedies.  I hope  the  poor  horse  may  bs  put  ou 
a better  footing;  nailing  must  be  abolished  (except  at 
friendly  meetings).  The  horse  will  neigh  a grateful  assent, 
tor  if  be  has  to  put  down  three  and  carry  one  he  will  not 
long  carry  you.  K.  T. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

At  fcbo  Soabhwaric  County  Court  laat  week  a 
case  was  tried  wbioh  oiateriully  alTeots  tbe  build- 
iog  trade. 

A bricklaver,  named  Percy,  anmmoned  Messrs. 
Crockett,  Dickinson,  & Oliver  lor  Is.  8d.,  being  *d.  per 
hour  on  Airty  hours,  as  between  fid.  per  hour  claimed  and 
7id.  per  hour  paid,  'i  he  facta  proved  were  : — The  plaintiff 
worked  f^/Tty  hoors ; the  rate  per  hour  at  which  he  was  1 
assessed  by  hie  foreman  was  7id.,  and  which  was  dulypaid 
to  him.  The  present  action  wbb  brought  to  recover  the 
^d,  per  hour  on  the  differential  scale  as  mentioned  above. 
It  was  stated  that  the  contractors  in  this  case  pay  the 
highest  wages  now  paid  in  the  building  trade,  viz.,  8d.  per 
hour ; this  sum  being  graduated  according  to  merit  to  not 
less  then  3d. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  the  defendants’  solicitor,  contended 
that  the  plaintiff,  a bricklayer,  was  an  artificer  whose 
merit  could  not  be  defined  by  credentials  ; and  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  case,  any  man  who  cam-'  to  be  employed  must 
show  his  ability  bv  the  best  of  tests,— ocular  demonstra- 
tion by  actual  workmanship.  The  contrsctors  cannot,  of 
course,  do  otherwise  thau  simply  overlook  so  large  an 
undertaking  as  the  building  of  the  Lambeth  ^ew  Work- 
house  ; but  they  employ  several  loremen  as  the  heads  of 
sections  of  the  works,  whose  duty  it  is,  and  who  report  to 
the  contractors  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  each 
person,  and  upon  that  report  such  person  is  rated  and 
paid.  The  plaintiff  was  rat"d  and  paid  at  7id.  per  hour, 
but  he  claimed  per  hour  in  addition,  this  being  the 
subject  of  the  present  action.  The  contractors  also  proved 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  pay  each  workman 
according  to  bis  merit;  that  the  terms  they  paid  were  un- 
doubtedly well  known,  and  were  the  highest  in  the  trade. 
The  amonnt  claimed  iu  this  action  was  in  itself  absolutely 
not  worth  naming,  but  the  principle  involved  was  a great 
and  general  one;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
judicial  opinion  ou  tbe  subject,  tbe  defendants  at  con- 
siderable costa  and  personal  inconvenience  defended  this 
action. 

The  Judge,  upon  proof  of  the  facts,  at  once  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle-on-Ti/ne. — The  agitatioa  in  favoar 
of  the  niuc-houra  moverueut  among  the  en- 
gineers of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  has  taken 
a practical  si  ape.  Between  300  and  400  men 
oogaged  at  Messrs.  Clark,  Wilson,  & Gunrey’s, 
of  Gateshead,  tuined  out  without  notice.  The 
workmen  at  several  other  works  followed  the 
example,  with  a week’s  notice.  The  movement 
is  extending  thronghout  the  entire  district.  At 
a meeting  of  the  employers,  Sir  William 
Armstrong  presiding,  it  has  been  unanimously 
resolved  that  a united  opposition  be  given  to  the 
strike  which  has  oummeucod. 

Freston. — The  dispute  among  the  joiners  of 
Preston,  which  at  one  stage  threatened  to  result 
iu  a strike,  baa  been  arranged.  Tbe  masters 
have  conceded  the  Saturday  half-boliduy,  but, 
in  order  that  the  half-yearly  acoounts  may  not 
be  affected,  the  new  arrangement  is  nob  to  take 
place  until  the  first  week  in  July. 


Kidderminster, — A meeting  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  been  held,  with  a i nmtrons  attend- 
ance. The  men  employed  at  Messrs.  Binnian’a 
stop  bad  been  withdrawn  from  work,  in  conse- 
quinoe  of  the  demands  the  n^on  gontrally  have 
made  for  an  increase  of  wages  atd  a reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour  on  Saturdays  not  being  con- 
cudid,  R“gret  was  expressed  by  the  speakers 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  could  not  be  settled 
amicably  by  arbitration  or  other  means.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  men  at  Mr.  Thompson's  shop 
should  be  withdrawn  from  work,  an  amendment 
that  the  strike  should  be  made  a general  one 
being  lost  by  three  votes. 

Trade  Unions  Bill,  ^c. — The  Trade  Unions 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Am  ndment  Bills  have 
been  read  a third  time  and  passed  iu  the  House 
of  Lords. 


ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

Sir, — I beg  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention 
of  whomever  may  be  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  paik,  to  the  present  and  increasing 
deBtruction  of  the  grass  in  several  parts.  I would 
particularly  point  to  the  inclosed  plot  between 
the  gnte  opposite  to  the  steps  leading  from  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Column  and  the  water.  The 
hurdles,  as  at  present  constructed,  are  no  pro- 
tection to  it  ; and  every  winter,  especially,  a 
broad  strip  is  regularly  trodden  into  dust  by  the 
crowds  passing  to  the  ice.  The  board  erected 
at  the  gate,  in  mild  protest  of  this,  serves  merely 
to  provoke  insult  to  injury.  Either  this  passage 
should  be  blocked  up  by  shrubberies  ; or,  which 
would  be  better,  as  there  is  a vista  here  worth 
preserving  and  making  more  of,  a broad  walk 
should  be  made,  lined  with  flnwor-beds,  and  per- 
haps with  an  avenue.  In  other  parts  of  the 
garden,  where  the  hurdles  were  removed  last 
year,  the  grass  for  some  distance  on  tbe  sides  of 
the  pathways  is  of  course  fast  disappearing. 
Inclosing  such,  small  plots  for  grazing  purposes 
cannot  be  desirable,  and  is  besides  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  sides  of 
every  pathway  should  bo  protected  by  hurdks 
at  right-angles  to  it.  Every  access  is  allowed 
by  this  to  the  grass,  while  the  formation  of  con- 
tinuous footwajs  is  cheeked.  If  short-cuts  are 
persisted  in,  they  must  be  prevented  by  hurdles, 
properly  constructed,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the 
I present  paths.  This  last  suggestion  will  equally 
apply  to  the  other  parks.  A.  B. 


FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Sir, — I resided  recently  in  a large  house, 
erected  some  seventy  years  since,  I believe,  in 
Fitzroy-square,  Loudon, — formerly  a fashionable 
locality, — which  contained  several  floors  of 
sleeping  apartments  ; but  until  recently  uo  mode 
of  egress  for  their  tenants  in  case  of  fire,  except 
by  means  of  doors  on  the  ground-floor.  This 
bouse  contains  a haudsome  stone  staircase;  but 
in  case  of  fire,  the  persons  in  the  upper  rooms 
might  be  unable  to  nse  it.  The  tenant  pointed 
out  to  me  a ladder  and  door  at  the  top  of  this 
house,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  oonstruoted  for 
persons  to  escape  over  tbe  roof  iu  case  of  fire. 
The  plan  deserves  to  be  adopted  in  all  cises  of 
town  houses,  even  where  there  is  a parapet 
accessible  by  windows,  as  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
London.  In  the  construction  of  old  houses  the 
omission  of  this  plan  was  a sorious  and  some- 
times a fatal  deficiency  in  casts  of  fire.  The 
suggestion  also  of  Mr.  SymoLS,  in  the  Builder, 
11th  of  March, — that  the  ladder  and  trap-door 
should  be  in  a room  and  not  on  a landing, — 
deserves  notice,  as  does  that  of  a correspondent 
in  the  Builder  for  18ch  of  March, — that  the 
ladder  should  be  fixed,  aud  nob  movable. 

Chr.  Cooke. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  NOTTING-HILL. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  embraces  the  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  All  Saints,  Nott  ng-bill,  in  its  new  ex- 
tension towards  Kensal-green,  in  the  Ladbroke- 
grove-roud.  The  vicar  designate  is  the  Rev. 
Francis  Kerr  Gray,  formerly  curate  to  Dr.  Rob- 
bins, of  St.  Peter's,  Kensington  Park.  The  plot 
of  land  on  which  the  edifice  stands,  and  that  on 


which  a parsonage  is  yet  to  bo  built,  are  the 
fcjft  of  Messrs.  Blake  and  Parsons,  who  are  free- 
holders in  that  part.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Romanesque  (the  committee  inte;  dieted 
Go'hic),  and  is  executed  chi.  fly  in  terra  cotta 
acd  om.mewal  bricks,  by  Mr.  Copland,  ot 
Nottmg.hUl,  under  a contract  (rxc.nsive  of  tower 
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and  fittings)  for  4,300Z.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Edmeston,  The  plan  consists  of  a nave 
S9  ft.  long,  exclusive  of  chancel  and  -western 
ap36j  by  4-3  ft.  -wide,  roofed  in  one  span,  with  an 
eastern,  -n-estern,  and  Fouthern  apse,  leaving  a 
northern  apse  to  be  added  at  8:)mB  future  time. 
The  interior  is  yet  unfinished,  and  only  suffi- 
ciently fitted  np  for  the  performance  of  worship. 
The  polplt,  desk,  organ,  and  obancel  furniture 
are  all  temporary.  The  contract  for  the  decora 
tion  is  given  to  Messrs.  Howland  & Fisher. 

We  understand  that  land  for  a more  extended 
ohancrl  has  been  seonred,  to  be  erected  -when 
the  time  comes. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  35th  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds 
of  this  lustitntion  took  place  yesterday  (Thurs- 
day) at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King’s-street,  St. 
James’s.  Inrluding  the  two  annuitants  elected 
yesterday,  there  are  now  on  the  books  of  the 
Institution  twenty  men,  each  in  receipt  of  241 
per  annum,  and  twenty-five  women,  each  re- 
ceiving 201.  a year.  The  candidates  at  yester- 
day’s election  -were, — Males  : William  Peters, 
Francis  Ssndon,  William  Ga'e,  and  Mark 
Mintry.  Foraa'es  : Harriet  Proctor.  Frances 
Leare,  Mary  St.  George,  J^ne  Brothill,  Eliza- 
beth Trevethan,  Ann  Budd,  and  Eliza  Lambert, 
there  being  vacancies  for  one  male  and  one 
female  only.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
of  the  Institution  (Mr.  Abred  J.  Mansfield),  Mr. 
George  PlucWnett  (Cubitt  & Co.),  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dines, 
took  the  chair,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  declared 
the  poll  open  until  three  o’clock.  At  three 
o’clock  Mr.  Joseph  Bird  was  moved  into  the 
chair,  in  jdace  of  Mr.  Pluoknett,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  on  U'geut  badness,  and 
shortly  aHerwards  the  scrutineers  (Messrs.  Thos. 
Stirliugaud  M atthew  Hall)  camo  into  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Stirling  auncunced  the  numbers  of  votes 
recorded  for  the  different  candidates,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  chairman  declared  that 
William  Peters  and  Harriet  Proctor  were  the 
successful  applicants.  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  secre- 
tary, then  read  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  Waldram 
(Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram),  iurlosing  a clieque 
for  twelve  guineas  as  a speciil  subscription,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  ths  two  unsuccesfnl 
candidates  (one  male  and  one  foma'e)  liighest 
on  the  list  of  votes.  (Mrs.  St.  George  and  Mark 
Mintty  were  announced  as  the  f rtonata  red- 
pients  of  this  bounty.)  Mr.  John  Thorn,  ia  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waldram  for  his 
generosity,  warmly  commended  the  excellent 
example  thus  sat  to  the  other  subscribers 
to  the  Insticuiion.  Mr.  Richard  Richardson 
having  seconded  the  2J^opo9i'ion,  it  was  cirricd 
by  acclamation.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson  proposed, 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
io  tho  scrutineers  : Mr.  Stirling  replied.  Vo'es 
of  thanks  tu  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
Jiad  attended,  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Thorn, 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Richardson,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  James  Simpson  j and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  day,  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stir- 
ling, seconded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a close. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

BayTiam. — A large  attendance  of  visitors  was 
attracted  to  Bayham  on  the  7th  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  opening,  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover, 
of  the  new  church  recently  erected,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  David  Brandon,  for  the 
Marquis  Camden,  in  the  park  at  Bayham.  The 
building  is  situated  on  a very  picturesque  spot, 
sheltered  and  aurronnded  by  foliage,  near  to  ihe 
interesting  ruins  of  the  abbey,  eaid  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  con- 
siderable remains  exist,  and  are  now  protected 
and  preserved  from  further  injury  with  care. 
The  new  church  is  built  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture  with  the  local  sandstone, 
abonnding  in  the  neighbonrhood,  faced  on  the 
inside  with  bricks;  and  consists  of  a nave, 
chancel,  vestry,  and  a tower  and  spire  containing 
a peal  of  bells,  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
with  the  chancel.  The  seats  in  the  nave,  and 
those  for  the  choristers  in  the  chancel,  are  in- 
tended to  provide  accommodation  for  abont  160 
persons.  The  communinn  floor  is  paved  with 
marble  and  encansiio  tiles,  and  exhibits  an 
effective  combination  of  design  and  colour  : it 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  The  stained  glass  in  the  east  win- 


dow, presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Stewart,  in 
memory  of  his  uncle,  the  second  marquis,  was 
manufactured  at  Munich  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.  The  font  was  presented  by 
the  late  Lord  Dynevor,and  was  carved  in  Mans- 
field atone  by  Mr.  Barp.  Messrs.  Widdicombe& 
Oakley,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

Westerham. — Speldhnrst  Church  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover. 
Ic  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  side-aisles,  and 
organ-loft,  and  it  is  built  in  the  style  predomi- 
nating in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  hold  about  450  persons,  the  stone  used 
in  its  construction  being  obtained  from  quarries 
iu  the  parish.  There  is  a stained-glass  window 
in  the  chancel,  erected,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Lady  Musgrove,  by  Sir  John  Musgrove,  bart. 
This  window  was  the  workmanship  of  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud.  The  carving  was  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Farmer  & Bridley,  and  the  altar-rails 
were  snpplied  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 
The  north  porch  has  been  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Charles  Powell,  one  of  the  ohnreh wardens. 
The  Bonthern  porch  has  a stone  roof.  The  roof 
of  the  chancel  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  that  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  church  of  fir,  the  exterior 
being  composed  of  red  tiles.  The  pulpit,  which 
is  of  carved  stone,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Field. 
The  designs  for  the  edifice  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  Oswald  Scott,  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  under  bis  enperintendence  the  erection  of 
the  edifice  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Constable, 
of  Penshnrst,  builder.  The  cost  of  rebuilding 
tbe  church  is  about  4,500L  There  is  an  organ, 
subscribed  for  by  ladies  of  the  parish,  at  a cost 
of  about  300Z.  Messrs.  Bevington  & Sons,  of 
Soho,  were  the  builders. 

Rochester. — A committee,  appointed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  seat-holders  of  Sc.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Rochester,  to  consider  as  to  the  desirability  of 
restoring  the  parish  chnroh,  have  consulted  Mr. 
Got  don  Hills,  arohiteeb,  London,  as  bo  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  to  be  carried  out,  and 
the  following  alterations  have  accordingly  been 
decided  upon  being  carried  oat,  should  tbe  funds 
warrant : — Reseating  the  whole  ohnreh  with 
open  seats,  in  lieu  of  the  present  high  pews  ; 
taking  away  the  present  pulpit,  and  placing  a 
new  one  on  the  south  side;  ficting  up  seats  for 
the  choir,  renovating  the  chancel,  and  putting 
in  a new  east  window;  new  glazing  with  cathe- 
dral glass  all  the  old  windows;  making  certain 
improvements  in  the  warming  apparatus.  The 
architect  advises  chat  the  organ  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  east  end  of  the  south  gallery,  and 
that  a portion  of  the  west  gallery  should  be 
cleared  away,  so  as  to  open  to  the  church  the 
tower-arch,  now  completely  lost  to  sight.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
alterations  is  1,400Z. 

Saffron  Walden. — Llttlebnry  Church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  having  undergono  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  iu  the  nave  and 
north  and  sonth  aisles,  leaving  the  chancel,  how- 
ever, still  in  its  dilapidated  state.  Under  Mr.  E. 
Barr,  ss  architect,  with  Messrs.  Brown  Bros., 
builders,  Lynn  and  Saffron  Walden,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nave  has  been  completed.  The 
chancel  is  ere  long  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
patron  of  the  living.  The  roof  has  been  raised 
to  the  Originally  intended  pitch,  as  far  as  con- 
jectured. The  round  clearstory  windows  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  square  ones,  and  every 
window  except  tbe  west  is  new,  a lancet-window 
being  added  to  the  baptistery.  The  western  arch 
has  been  thrown  into  the  chnrch  by  tbe  dis- 
appearance of  the  gallery.  The  old  square  pews 
give  way  to  opeu  seats,  and  a new  oak  south  door 
has  taken  the  place  of  a very  old  one,  and  a 
three-decker  has  given  place  to  the  present  stone 
pnipit,  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  needlework 
done  by  ladies  of  the  parish.  At  the  north  porch 
a small  arch  in  the  wall, — doubtless  originally 
meant  for  holy  water, — has  been  discovered  and 
restored  at  the  expense  of  a parishioner.  The 
date  of  tbe  church  is  supposed  to  be  about 
Henry  VII.’s  reign.  A dress  of  a jDriest  in  full 
vestments  exists  in  the  church,  dating  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  organ  has 
been  placed  in  the  chancel. 

Bathwick. — The  new  nave  and  choir  of  St. 
John’s  Church  have  been  consecrated.  The  new 
portion  of  the  building  consists  of  a nave  (to 
which  tbe  original  building  will  now  stand  in  the 
relation  of  a north  aisle),  obancel,  and  sanctuary, 
the  last-mentioned  term  being  applied  to  the 
extreme  east  end,  in  which  the  altar  stands. 
The  material  employed  in  the  main  fabric  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  used  in  the  older  part  of 
the  building,  viz  , stone  from  one  of  the  Combe- 


down  quarries,  the  outside  surface  of  the  walls 
beiog  axc-picked,  and  relieved  by  smoothed 
dressed  bands.  The  roof  is  of  slate  of  a uniform 
tint,  with  red  cresting  from  end  to  end,  and 
crosses  at  each  gable.  The  nave  is  divided  into 
four  bays  by  arches  of  the  First  Pointed  style, 
with  capitals  at  present  plain,  though  intended 
to  be  carved  at  some  future  time.  Above  these 
is  the  clearstory,  which  consists  of  four  circular 
windows  with  simple  foiled  tracery,  the  glass 
being  arranged  in  geometrical  pattern.  Tnere 
is  only  another  window  on  this  side  of  the  nave, 
in  the  centre  of  the  north  wall  between  the 
western  end  and  the  first  bay.  The  south  side 
is  lighted  by  six  windows,  including  a stained 
one  over  the  door.  The  plain  windows  consist  of 
three  lower  lights,  with  cinquefoiled  head,  devoid 
of  tracery  or  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  the 
glass  employed  is  of  two  tints,  disposed  in  a 
simple  pattern.  The  western  window,  the  largest 
in  the  building,  consists  of  two  lower  compart- 
ments corresponding  in  every  respect  with  the 
nave  windows,  while  above  these  lower  lights  is 
circular  bead  work,  slightly  more  elaborate  in 
character,  though  essentially  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  other  windows.  Tbe  subject  of  the  win- 
dow over  tbe  sonth  door  is  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
The  floor  is  of  concrete,  and  the  roof  is  a high- 
pitched  one,  the  timber  being  of  stained  deal,  aud 
the  principals  springing  from  plain  corbels.  The 
interior  walla  of  the  nave  show  the  rou^h  un- 
dressed surface  of  the  stone,  tooling  and  plas- 
tering being  alike  discarded,  and  from  floor  to 
roof  the  string-courses  are  the  only  relief  to  the 
plaionesa  of  the  stonework.  'The  chancel  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a screen,  oonaiating  of 
three  principal  bays,  the  pillars  being  of  serpen- 
tine marble,  with  Portland  bands.  The  space 
between  the  pillars  will  shortly  be  filled  in  with 
ironwork,  and  iron  chancel  gates  will  also  be 
erected.  Running  along  the  fa9ade  of  the  screen 
is  a baud  of  Mosaic  marble  work,  and  the  whole 
is  Bormounted  by  a cross,  abont  5 fc.  in  height, 
the  material  of  which  is  alabaster  of  three 
colours.  'The  spandrels  of  tbe  ecreeu  are  filled 
in  with  carved  stonework,  pierced  with  quatre- 
foil  openings.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a bay  opening  into  the  chancel  of  the  original 
edifice,  which  it  is  said  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a private  ohapel.  Double  rows 
of  stalls  for  the  choir  are  ranged  on  either  side. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  the  organ 
transept  has  been  built,  bub  as  the  instrument 
is  an  electric  organ,  only  a part  of  it  is  plaoed 
here,  the  other  portion,  at  which  the  organist 
site,  being  in  the  northern  bay.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  a stained-glass  window,  consisting  of 
four  parallel  lights,  and  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a serpentine  oolumn,  the  two  sides 
of  the  window  beiog  flanked  by  oolumos  of  the 
same  material.  The  subjects  treated  in  tbe 
window  are — “ The  Marriage  of  Cana,”  and 
“The  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter,”  to  each  of 
which  two  lights  arc  appropriated.  The  roof  is 
of  stained  deal,  but  not  open,  as  in  the  nave; 
and  the  surface  presented  is  laid  out  in  squares, 
and  painted  in  diaper  pattern,  the  saored  mono- 
grams and  various  Medimval  devices  being 
prominent  in  the  ornamentation.  The  floor, 
which  is  on  a rise,  is  covered  with  plain  red 
and  black  diamond-shaped  tiling.  By  night  the 
chancel  is  lighted  by  a row  of  jets  placed 
at  tbe  back  of  the  fd9ade  of  the  screen,  along 
which  plates  of  brilliant  reflectors  are  placed. 
The  sanctuary  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a 
principal  arch,  substituted  in  the  present  case 
lor  a chancel  arch.  The  walla,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  chancel,  are  fully  dressed  ; the  roof 
is  diapered  iu  similar,  though  more  elaborate, 
fashion  to  that  of  the  chancel ; and  the  paving 
is  composed  of  Moore’s  encaoabic  tiles,  set  to  a 
geometrical  pattern,  comprising  oolonra  many 
and  brilliant.  The  altar  is  placed  npon  a plateau, 
at  an  elevation  of  1 ft.  or  more  from  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary.  Anarch  is  built  in  the  wall  over 
the  altar,  the  spandrels  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  diaper-work,  and  within  the  trefoiled  head 
of  the  arch  the  reredos  is  fixed.  The  columns 
are  of  serpentine  marble,  with  carved  capitals. 
The  subject  of  the  reredos,  ” Tbe  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,”  is  worked  in  Salviati's  mosaics.  The 
east  window  contains  three  lower  lights,  each 
enclosed  within  a niche-shaped  compartment, 
the  columns  being  of  polished  serpentine,  with 
carved  Caen  stone  capitals.  The  central  light 
is  occupied  by  a representation  of  “Oar  Lord 
upon  the  Cross,”  and  the  two  others  are  divided 
into  two  tiers,  the  upper  representing  “ The 
Agony  in  the  Garden  ” and  “ The  Resurrec- 
tion,” and  the  lower  “Christ’s  Baptism”  and 
“His  Burial.”  The  rosa  compartment  which 
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fills  the  head  of  the  window  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  “Onr  Lord  in  Glory,”  the  central  circle 
depicting  the  Savionr  seated  upon  His  throne, 
while  allegorical  representations  of  the  seven 

I angels  fill  the  openings  of  the  tracery.  Colonred 
windows  are  also  inserted  in  the  north  and  south 

,1  walls.  They  are  both  similar  in  shape,  each 
. having  two  lancet  lights,  with  a circular  heading. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  north  window  are 
“ The  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,”  and  ” The 
Raising  of  Lazarus  ; ” and  in  the  south,  “Christ 
■ Walking  on  the  Water  ” is  the  theme  of  the 
: whole  design.  The  windows  are  all  memorials. 

, The  architect  was  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London} 

II  the  contractor  for  the  masonry,  Mr.  C.  Mann; 
I'  for  the  woodwork,  Mr.  Mercer ; for  the  gasfitting 

and  ironwork,  Mr.  Parham.  Messrs.  Bell  & 
il  Almond,  of  London,  supplied  the  stained  win- 
|i  dews.  The  church  will  be  warmed  with  Haden’s 
t>  apparatus. 

I Bridgnorth. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Leo- 

iiard’s  Church  tower  has  been  laid.  The  old 
I tower  was  taken  down  some  time  since,  upon  the 
|i  recommendation  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Slater, 
li  who,  on  examination,  found  it  io  a very  dangerous 
li  and  dilapidated  state.  Several  stones  of  a Nor- 
ii  man  appearance  were  found,  and  are  preserved 
to  be  used  in  the  rebuildiog  of  the  new  tower. 
In  August  last  tenders  for  the  work  were 
[I  received  from  several  building  firms,  wheu 
['Messrs.  Eaconrt’s,  of  Gloucester,  was  accepted, 

I the  amount  being  4,100L,  exclusive  of  chimes 
l and  clock,  stained-glass  window,  and  other  inci- 
} dental  expenses. 

t Moccan. — The  parish  church  of  Moccas  has 
I' been  re-opened  for  public  worship.  The  church, 
ri  though  of  small  dimensions,  is  of  Early  Norman 
I architecture,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
liapse.  The  rector  (the  Rev.  Sir  George  Come- 

I wall,  bart,),  who  is  also  the  patron  of  the  living, 

II  engaged  Mr.  Gilbert  Scolt,  jun.,  as  tbe  archi- 
I'teot.  The  work  includes  the  re-seating  of  the 
^church  with  open  seals  of  oak,  tbe  removal  of 
I, the  whitewash  ceiling,  and  tbe  substitution  for 
I it  in  both  the  nave  and  chancel  of  a flat- 
ppanelled  roof  of  oak,  carved ; tbe  roof  of  the 
i-apse  being  also  of  oak,  though  of  course  not 
tfifiat.  Bulb  ebanoel  and  apse  have,  too,  been 

raised  to  their  original  pitch.  The  tracery  of 
the  obaucel  windows, — which,  though  the  style 
jof  architecture  is  in  every  other  respect  Norman, 
lare  in  the  Decorated  style, — has  likewise  been 
Irestored  ; a new  oak  porch  takes  the  place  of  the 
jold  porch  ; the  ivy  by  which  the  exterior  of  the 
Ibuilding  was  formerly  encased  has  been  removed, 

I and  the  walls  pointed  in  parts  and  restored, 
blocks  of  Travertine,  of  which  the  church  is 
built,  being,  where  necessary,  lot  in.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  obtaining  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  stone;  however,  by  the  kindneis 
of  Sir  E.  Winnington,  bart.,  Stamford  Court, 
that  difficulty  was  removed,  a supply  being 
obtained  from  the  bon.  baronet’s  estate  sufficient 
3to  complete  the  work.  An  altar-tomb  to  one  of 
tbe  knights  of  the  De  Fresyne  family,  the 
^iancient  possessors  of  Moccas.  has  been  removed 
‘from  its  former  position  against  the  chancel- 
I wall  to  the  centre  of  the  ohancel,  the  position 
iwhich  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  originally. 

■ New  oak  seats  are  placed  in  the  choir,  the  pulpit, 
ileotern,  and  reading-desk,  also  of  oak,  carved, 
i.are  likewise  new;  and  an  oak  organ-gallery  has 
ibeen  added  to  the  west  end.  Moule’s  apparatus 
cjbas  been  fixed  for  the  warming  of  the  building. 
>The  execution  of  the  restoration  has  been  carried 
i;  out  by  Mr.  Franklin,  contractor,  of  Deddington, 

' near  Oxford. 


liUsnlliinca:. 

Kew  Police  Station  for  Singsuorton. — 

The  police  ac  Balsall-heath  have  fur  some  time 
past  been  placed  at  great  inconvenience  by  the 
fact  of  all  prisoners  apprehended  in  the  locality 
I having  had  to  be  taken  for  trial  to  King’s-heath 
'1&.  new  station  is  therefore  being  erected  at 
1 iBalsall-hoath.  It  is  situated  in  Edwardes-street, 
I ia  a brick  building,  and  io  its  details  is  adapted 
Ito  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  Near 
;he  entrance  is  a charge-office.  There  are  four 
. cells,  also  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
I constables,  who  will  reside  on  the  premises, 
ilhere  is  a house  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent, 
' ind  another  for  the  sergeant.  The  building  is  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  of  a court-room  being 
Itnade  by  raising  the  roof.  The  cost  of  the 
oremiaee  is  2.0001. ; the  builder  is  Mr.  Bennett, 
cf  Birmingham;  the  architect,  Mr.  Rowe,  of 
;,TVoroeBtcr. 


Blshopsgate  Ward  Scboois. — Last  week 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a chapel  in  connexion  with  the  new 
schools  of  the  ward  of  Biahopagate,  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Skinner-street.  On  arriving 
his  lordship  was  very  cordially  received.  Accord- 
ing to  a statement  made  by  the  Rev.  "Wiiliam 
Rogers,  it  appeared  that  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  for  the  extension  of  their 
works  from  Shoreditch  to  Liverpool-street,  ob- 
tained powers  from  Parliament  to  remove  the 
Churoh  of  All  Saints,  together  with  the  ward 
schools.  Their  Act  compelled  them  to  rebuild 
tbe  church,  and  they  purchased  a site  in  Skinner, 
street  for  that  purpose.  The  pariah  authorities, 
however,  looking  at  the  reduced  number  of  the 
inhabitauts,  did  not  oonsider  it  necessary  that  a 
new  church  should  be  erected,  and  proposed 
instead  that  a school  chapel,  which  might  serve 
for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as  for  occa- 
sional services,  for  the  beuefit  of  the  children, 
and  their  parents,  should  be  built.  Another 
Act  to  carry  out  that  arrangement  was  ob- 
tained, and  upon  the  site  in  question  a chapel 
will  be  erected,  together  with  class-rooms  and  a 
residence  for  the  clergyman.  On  ground  adjoin- 
ing tbe  proposed  structure  the  new  ward  schools 
will  be  built.  They  were  intended  for  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  the 
rooms  attached  to  the  chapel  those  children  who 
were  able  to  remain  a longer  time  at  tbe  school 
would  be  given  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
more  advanced  education.  The  chapel  will  hold 
500  persons,  and  the  class-rooms  adjoining  200. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  6,OOOZ.  Mr. 
Clifton  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Brass  the 
contractor. 

The  Xiate  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hull. 

A meeting  of  the  executive  committee  and 
creditors  of  the  late  Hull  Working  Men’s  Art, 
Industrial,  and  General  Exhibition,  has  been 
held.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gillyatt,  a 
working  man,  who  exonerated  the  committee 
from  the  charge  of  squandering  the  funds.  The 
liabilities  amounted  to  780J.  5s.  8id.,  inolosive  of 
4811.  due  to  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hall,  the  contractors 
for  the  btriidiug.  To  meet  this  deficit,  tbe 
treasnrer  had  364J.  Is.  8d.  in  hand  (8GJ.  133.  of 
the  guarantee  fund  had  not  been  paid,  and  tbe 
guarantors  to  the  amount  of  311.  Is.  repudiated 
their  liability  altogether).  Tbe  deficit  amounted 
to  5761.  4a.  O^d.  The  secretary  said  if  they 
could  get  the  86i.  133.  guaranteed,  they  could 
offer  lOs.  in  the  pound ; at  present  they  had  only 
7s.  9id.  in  the  pound.  Many  of  the  creditors 
seemed  disposed  to  accept  this  composition,  but 
it  was  positively  refused  by  Mr.  Hall.  It  was 
stated  that  the  contractors  agreed  that  if  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  the  building  was  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  committee  they  would 
erect  it  for  1,9901.,  but  if  it  was  tobs  taken 
down,  and  the  ground  left  in  its  original  con- 
dition, the  amount  of  the  contract  would  be  only 
i,4i0l.  Since  then  the  hall  has  been  sold  to  tbe 
Hull  Artillery  Volunteers  as  a drill-shed,  for 
7001.,  and  the  committee  thought  that,  having 
made  this  profit  on  the  affair,  the  contractors 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  tbe  composition  offered. 
As  no  terms  could  be  made  with  the  principal 
creditor,  the  meeting  arrived  at  no  definite 
oonclusion. 

Scaffold  Accident  in  Hewcastle-upon- 
Tyce. — At  the  new  building  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  Royal  Fire  Insurance  offices,  corner  of 
Queen-street,  Sandhill,  Newcastle,  a labourer 
was  fixing  a temporary  scaffold,  for  the  use  of 
the  atone  carvers  at  the  top  part  of  the  building  ' 
facing  Akenside-hill,  and  had  got  the  job  nearly 
finished,  when  the  planks  on  which  he  was 
standing,  not  having  been  properly  fastened, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated 
along  with  them  to  the  gronnd,  a distance  of 
between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  In  his  descent  he 
alighted  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  which  protects 
the  masons,  but  as  it  was  constructed  of  only 
thin  deals,  it  was  smashed,  and  he  fell  on  the 
ground  below.  The  planks  flew  in  different 
directions,  one  of  them  hitting  a mason,  and 
knocking  him  down ; another  struck  a youth 
on  the  head  as  he  was  passing  along  the  street, 
and  knocked  him  down.  The  chief  snfferer  was 
found  to  have  sustained  a very  serious  compound 
fracture  of  the  skull. 

Statue  of  Robert  Stepbenson  for  Euston 
Square.  — The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  are  abont  to  erect  a statue 
of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson,  C.E.,  at  the 
entrance  gates  of  tbe  road  leading  to  the  Euston- 
square  station.  The  required  permission  has 
been  granted  by  the  St.  Panoras  Vestry. 


Civil  Eogineers  for  India. — In  the  Com- 
mons, in  reply  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  who  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether 
there  would  be  an  examination  for  1871,  similar 
to  that  for  1870,  of  candidates  ; and  whether  after 
the  present  year  there  would  be  any,  and  what 
mode,  besides  tbe  modes  indicated  in  the  revised 
prospectus  of  the  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  of  ob- 
taining  admission  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  civil  engineers  ; Mr.  Grant-Duff 
said  an  examination  would  take  place  in  July. 
Various  objections  had  been  made  to  the  arrange- 
ments contemplated.  The  Government  proposed 
to  admit  candidates  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-fonr, 
and  to  give  them  appointments,  provided  they 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  examiners. 
This  examination  would  take  place  in  1874.  The 
Government  would  continue  to  make  appoint- 
ments of  experienced  engineers  to  the  service  ia 
India,  as  they  had  always  done. 

Haymarket  Theatre. — The  view  of  Raven- 
hill,  painted  for  Mr.  Byron’s  new  comedy-drama, 
“ An  English  Gentleman,”  is  a bright,  pleasant 
view  of  the  exterior  of  a red-brick  house  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  on  a turfed  slope,  with 
avenue  and  charming  landscape,  very  creditable 
to  Mr.  O’Connor.  The  drawing-r.iom  scene  for 
the  last  act  is  very  completely  fi-ted  up,  as  is 
theii’  wont  with  interiors  at  this  theatre.  The 
pjpularity  of  the  play  increases.  Mr.  Sothern 
has  a part  that  suits  him  well,  and  has  never 
acted  batter.  His  vivacity,  ease,  and  truthful- 
ness in  the  dining  scene  of  the  last  act  produce 
a n'ghly  well-deserved  recall.  The  now  lady, 
Miss  Amy  Roselle,  promises  to  be  an  acquisition, 
and  Miss  Fanny  Gwynue  plays  very  artistically 
an  unsatisfactory  part. 

Shelley's  Estates. — The  village  of  South- 
water,  in  the  parish  of  Horsham,  on  the  lino  of 
railway  from  London  to  Brighton,  is  well  known 
to  the  admirers  of  woodland  scenery,  and  till 
now  a few  acres  of  freehold  land  could  not  be 
purchased  at  any  price ; but  the  disposal  of  about 
300  acres,  ia  lots  of  from  five  to  sixty  acres  each, 
will  enable  persons  to  have  well-limbered  parks 
for  mansions  or  villas,  We  understand  Messrs. 
Debenham  & Tewson  have  received  orders  to 
sell  tbe  ground  by  auction,  but  several  merchants 
have  already  visited  the  district  to  view  it,  and  a 
wealthy  merchant  prince,  we  are  told,  well  known 
at  Kensington,  has  secured  a park  of  fifteen 
acres  by  private  treaty  at  a moderate  price. 

Completion  of  the  Edlnburg-h  Scott 
Monument. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
completion  of  the  museum,  and  the  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Brodie  & Hutchinson,  sculptors,  to 
furnish  thirty  statues  for  the  niches,  in  free- 
stone, for  501.  per  figure.  The  figures  will  be 
selected  from  the  leading  novels  and  poems  of 
Scott.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  by  subscriptioo,  each  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  and  upwards  to  be  presented  with  a 
photograj^h  of  the  statues.  A committee  has 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Provost  : Mr.  James  Ballantine  is 
the  honorary  secretary.  An  auxiliary  committee 
is  now  being  formed  in  London. 

Worship-street  Police  Court. — A new 
police-court  for  the  Worship. street  district  has 
recently  been  oompleted,  within  a minute’s 
walk  of  the  old  building.  The  site  is  leased 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Messrs. 
Haward  Brothers  executed  the  work;  Mr.  P.  H. 
Caiger,  the  surveyor  to  the  metropolitan  police, 
furnished  the  designs.  The  court  is  35  ft.  in 
length  by  25  ft.  in  width;  it  has  a lantern 
roof,  and  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  Strode’a 
patent  snnbnrner.  It  is  heated  by  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  with  ap- 
pliances for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  From 
Windmill-street  there  is  an  entrance  for  the 
prison  van  to  set  down  and  take  up. 

Tbe  Erection  of  Mansions  and  Palaces 
for  Englishmen  at  Cairo. — The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  is  building  a palace  at  Cairo  for  a 
winter  residence.  It  will  be  supplied  with  every 
Oriental  luxury.  Cairo  is  becoming  quite  a 
favourite  winter  residence  with  the  English 
nobility;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Earl 
Ducie  were  there  last  winter,  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  A lai’ge  number  of  houses 
are  being  built  at  Cairo  by  enterprising 
Egyptians. 

The  Courts  of  Justice. — A select  com- 
mitcee  to  consider  the  Bill  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional laud  for  the  site  of  the  new  coni'ts  of 
justice  has  been  appointed,  and  will  commence 
their  inquiry  as  soon  as  praciicable  after  tbe 
holidays. 
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Openlog-of  a Public  Brinfclog  Fountain 
at  Stansted  PSountfitchet. — Ac  the  “ foor- 
wane”  way,  wliere  the  high  road  from  Lendon 
to  Cambridge  crosses  the  one  from  Ben&eld  End 
to  Stansted-Btreet,  a block  of  buildings  which 
was  no  ornament  to  the  place,  having  been 
entirely  cleared  away.  A pnblic  improvement  has 
thus  been  effected,  which  basjust  been  enhanced 
by  the  erection  of  a drinkiog-fonntain,  around 
whichare  plantedhalfa  dozen  cbesnut-trecs.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  is  nearly  500L  The  fountain 
itself  is  of  cast  iron,  and  was  Bopplied  by  Messrs. 
Macfarlane  & Co,,  ironfounders,  Glasgow  and 
London.  It  has  been  fixed,  and  the  base  con- 
structed by  Mr.  J.  L.  Glasscock,  of  Bishi'p  Stort- 
ford.  The  straoture  is  9 ft.  G in.  high,  aud 
consists  of  four  columns,  from  the  capitals  of 
which conBoles,  vith  griffin  teiminals,  unite  with 
arches  formed  of  decorated  mouldings,  encircling 
ornamental  shields.  Surmounting  this  is  au 
open  and  highly  encircled  dome,  on  the  apex  of 
which  is  a public  gas-lamp,  with  three  burners. 
Under  the  canopy  stands  the  font,  crowning 
which  is  a gilded  stork,  with  a basin  2 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter.  There  are  four  supply  tape,  wiih 
the  same  number  of  drluking-caps.  The  water 
is  not  continuously  running,  being  held  in  bub- 
pensi'.n  by  means  of  a “ bib-valve,”  one  being 
placed  under  each  tap.  The  onp  is  taken  in  the 
hand,  and  while  the  baok  of  it  is  pressed  on  the 
valve,  which  will  immediately  cause  the  water 
to  flow,  the  cup  is  anffioiently  wide  to  receive 
water  from  the  tap,  aud  butooe  hand  is  required 
as  if  the  water  was  oontinuonsly  flowing.  By 
this  means  a far  greater  degree  of  cleauliness 
than  usual  is  obtained  about  the  base  of  the 
fonntaiu.  The  base  consists  of  three  steps  of 
Portland  stone,  which  surround  the  fountain, 
access  to  it  being  obtainable  from  any  direction. 
The  topmost  step  is  paved  with  Maw  & Co.'s 
encaustic  tiles,  Early  English  pattern.  The 
chief  promoters  of  the  improvemtut  wore  Messrs. 
W.  & H.  Gilbey. 


The  Wew  Reservoir  for  Oswestry. — This 
undertaking  is  completed.  It  is  situated  at  the 
Mount.  Its  depth  from  the  water-line  down- 
wards  is  21  ft.,  and  from  the  water-line  to  the 
surface  3 ft.,  making  a total  depth  of  21  fr. 
The  quantity  of  clay  excavated,  which  wus  of 
great  compactness  and  deusi'y,  was  43,000  cubic 
yard?,  and  its  removal  was  equal,  in  round 
numbers,  to  a weight  of  73,000  tons,  or  110  Ib. 
to  the  cubic  '"oot,  aud  it  was  blasted  with  gun- 
powder to  detach  large  quantities  from  the  bulk, 
often  bringing  down  fr-im  40  to  50  tuns  at  i 
time.  These  again  had  to  be  split  by  borim 
and  fresh  charges  of  powder.  After  loosening, 
the  clay  had  to  be  Lfted  to  an  elevation  ot  30  ft, 
perpendicular,  before  it  could  be  Cunve^ed  away 
to  an  adjoining  piece  of  laud.  The  works  were 
conducted  at  first  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  borough  surveyor,  and  afterwards 
under  a contract  with  Mr.  Jaynes.  Mr,  T.  E. 
Minsha'l  was  the  engineer,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  work  was  cumpleted  by  Mr. 
MoDe;mut,  of  Wrexham,  a bun  'stnan  for  Mr. 
Jaynes,  who  had  become  bankrupt.  The  prt  sent 
fmm  all 


Tbo  Sewage  of  Wisbeacli.— A committee 
of  tho  Wisbeach  Town  Council,  appointed  to 
collect  iofurmatioa  respecting  the  tewerago 
works  (in  consequence  i f orders  sent  down  by 
tho  Home  Secretary  to  provide  sewerage  for 
Widbeach),  a’tcr  vi-iting  Rngby,  Warwii-k, 
Lcatningt,  n,  Banbury,  Bedford,  Eomf>rd, 
Hasfnys,  Worthing,  Croj  don,  Alderdhott  Camp, 
and  the  Inigation  Farm,  Barking,  ha^e  iasned 
thtir  report.  They  State,  that  in  tho'r  opinion 
I ha  best  method  of  utilitiog  eewage  may  be 
advantageously  appl'cd  throughout  the  entire 
year  to  any  description  of  soil  either  natuia'ly 
or  artificially  dianed.  They  consider  that  a 
prcpeily  managed  eewage  farm  is  neither  in- 
jurious nor  offonsire.  Those  living  near  recom- 
mend that  the  sewage  farm  should  be  the  town 
property. 

The  Tay  Bridge. — The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  Tay  Biidge  has  just  been  signed, 
and  will  now  be  carried  out  with  speed.  The 
firm  by  whom  the  work  has  been  undertaken  is 
Messrs.  Deberg  & Co.,  London,  and  the  sum  for 
which  they  have  agreed  to  complete  the  works  is 
117, cool.,  being  12,0001.  has  than  was  fixed  in  an 
agreement  which  formerly  subsisted  with  another 
firm,  and  which  bad  to  be  departed  from  in 
ooDBequence  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners. 
Operations  are  to  be  begun  at  the  south  aide  of 
the  river,  aud  the  piers  are  expected  to  be  above 
the  water  within  three  mouths. 

Fat  Works. — To  make  pomatum,  the  first 
requisite  is  a perfectly  inodorous  grease ; and 
to  make  this  grease  some  premises  have  been 
elaborately  fitted  up  in  Hatfield-street,  near 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
buildiug  are  situated  the  various  departments  for 
tho  preparation  of  scents  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soaps,  gauges  far  cutting  the  same  into 
bars  and  squares,  and  presses  for  stamping. 
“ Violet  powder  ” has  a department  to  itself,  in 
which  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  and  packed 
ready  for  the  home  tiaclo  or  foreign  export.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Grantham  was  the  architect  employed  in 
adapting  the  premises  to  their  present  use. 

Board  of  Bistrlct  Surveyorsbip  Esa- 
mlaers. — Tho  following  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Institute  examiners  imcler 
Section  33  of  tho  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1855; — Messrs.  G.  Aitchison,  B.A.;  J.  Belcher, 
W.  A.  Boulnois,  H.  D-awson,  C.  Fowler,  C.  F. 
Hayward,  F.S. A.  ; E.  I’Auson,  F.HG.S. ; J. 
Jennings,  Profes-or  Kerr,  J.  T.  Knowles,  Pro- 
fessor L>-wis,  F.S.A.  5 E.  Nash,  C.  C.  Nelson, 
i'S.A. ; H.  Oliver,  J.  Wkiobcord,  F.S.A- 5 and 
S.  Wood. 

A Fountain  at  Frome. — The  public  fountain, 
which  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  II.  C.  T.  Boyle  has 
presented  to  the  town  of  Frome,  has  been  in- 
augurated. The  fountain  was  designed  by  the 
Hod.  Mrs.  Boyle  (tho  “ E.  V.  8.”  in  art  circles), 
aud  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman.  On  a 
plinth  of  grey  Pennant  stone  rests  an  octagonal 
bowl  of  red  Pennant,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a cylindrical  pedeetal,  the  whole  being 
crowned  by  an  Early  English  cross  of  red  Devon 
marble,  the  entire  structure  being  nearly  13  ft. 


Portraits. — It  is  thought  dtsi-abla  by  the 
Institute  of  Architects  that  the  series  of  por- 
tra  ts  of  past  presidents,  on  tho  wa'ls  of  tho 
meeting-room,  should  be  rendered  complete  up 
to  the  pie-ent  time,  Ly  tie  addition  of  those 
fif  Professor  Donaldson  end  of  Mr.  Biresford 
Hope;  and  a subscription  has  bat-u  optned  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Nelsonisappoiuted 
reasurer  to  the  fund,  and  will  gladly  receive 
subscriptions. 

Cbrlstcburch  Cathedral,  Oxford. — The 

dean  has  appealed  to  tho  public  for  additional 
funds  to  go  on  with  the  restorations,  including 
the  exterior,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 
The  restorations  already  completed  aud  iu  baud 
will  have  cost  6,1351.,  and  the  balance  in  baud 
will  then  be  4,0681.  The  iuternal  fitiiugH,  floors, 
aud  pavement  are  yet  to  be  gone  on  with.  The 
substantial  repairs  of  the  fabric  will  fall  upon 
the  corporate  funds. 

Sewage  of  Warwick. — With  reference  to 
a paragraph  as  to  a native  guano  company, 
Mr.  E.  Pritchard  writes  that, — “ It  is  inoorreotr 
to  state  that  the  sew'age  of  Warwick  has  been 
treated  by  any  other  method  than  that  of 
passing  it  over  the  Zand.” 

A Crasd  Drill  Review,  organised  by  the 
Society  of  Aits,  of  4,000  boys,  with  their  bands, 
will  be  held  by  Prince  Arthur,  in  the  HorticuU 
tural  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  June  14th. 

Conversazione.— The  conversazione  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  will  be  held  on  the  16th  June, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  instead  of 
the  Ifct,  as  originally  intended. 


consumption  o!'  the  town,  fmm  all  oiuse=>,  is  j 
about  125,OuO  gallons  per  day.  The  three  high. 

rescrvoiis  will  hold  upwards  of  9.000,000  gal-]  ttew  Building  Compound. — Mr.  W.  A 
Ions  of  water,  which  will  afford  72  days’  full  fia’ter&by  and  others,  of  tho  U.S.,  have  patentot 
supply.  During  that  period  1,410,000  gallons  [ jn  England  a “silioions  building  compound.’ 
■will  have  floived  in  from  Penygwelly,  giving  Hi  j piiia  consists  of  the  following  ingredients  com 
days’  further  supply,  aud  at  the  end  of  the  Hi  | pounded  in  about  the  following  proportions : — 
days  there  will  have  run  in  from  Penygwelly  7^5  parts  of  silioions  matter,  such  as  sand, 
230,000  gallons  more,  or  two  more  days’  supply  - - . - . - ~ 


will  have  flowed  in,  making  a total,  including 
that  which  keeps  coaiing  iu  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  gallons  per  day,  of  85i  days’  bupply, 
equal  to  a period  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a year. 


The  Preseut  Population  of  Xaoudon. — The 

Eegistrar-Geueral  announces  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  London  ou  Apr/I  3rd,  as  3,251,804.  This 
agrees  in  the  most  remaikable  manner  with 
the  estimates  which  had  been  previously  weekly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  c-ilcalating  tte  rates 
of  mortality.  flhe  estimate  for  that  same 
date  was  3,247,631  1 As  the  regUtrar  justly 
observes, — “The  closeness  of  the  ts  imate  is 
another  example  of  the  c 'nitancy  of  the  laws 
which  role  human  life  and  determine  Euglith 
progress."  The  population  of  London  baa  in- 
creased nearly  half  a million  within  the  last  ten 
years. 


pounded  fctone,  or  grit,  twenty-five  parts  of  man^ 
ganeae,  seventy-five  parts  of  oxide  of  iron,  sixty 
parts  of  kaolin,  sixty  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
one  part  of  sulphur,  two  parts  of  silicate  of 
soda,  sixty  parts  of  resin,  and  one  part  of 
petroleum  or  other  hydrocarbon, 


Eastwood  Church  Competitions, Rother- 
ham.— Thirty-two  architects  sent  in  designs  for 
this  church,  and  the  committee  have  selected  the 
design  of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  of  Liver- 
pool. 


TENDERS 

For  a pair  of  semi-detached  tIIIbs  at  Gliidstoue-road»J 
Chesterfield,  for  Mr.  J.  Marriott.  Mr.  S.  Rolliueou,  archi* 
lect  ^ 

Maw  & 'Waite  (accepted) £1,273  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 
Southport.  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  architect*. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

Maton'i  Work. 

Greenwood £1,9S5  0 0 

Jlxcavitor  and  Briakla^tr's  Jf'ork. 

Smallsliaw  BSO  0 0 

Ciirpenter'>,Joi  er'i,  and  Iron  Work. 

Duxlielil  790  0 0 

S'.aier  and  I'lmt.rer't  Work. 

Eubinson 386  0 0 

PlumLer,  Puiuter,  and  Glazier'i  Work. 

Boyd 136  0 0 


t No 


47,  Ludc'afe-hil),  and 
Mr.  H.  G.  Uribble, 


For  alterations  and  repairs 
house  adjoining,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  D 
architect  : — 

8yke9  £896  0 

Blyth  850  0 

Blackmore  & Morley BJ2  0 

Capps  it  Eitao  (accepted) 8.'-i  0 


For  proposed  new  workhouse,  CardilT.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  architect.  QuauCilies  supplied  by  Messrs, 


Batson  & Sunt 

T. Jones 

BigiiB 

Ev''rill  

Webb 

Bevan  & Sous 

Bolt  it  Co 

Bird  

Jones,  Brothers ,. 

Moorland 

Price 

Wood  & Sons 

Smith  t Bring 

Wood 


..£11,74')  0 
..  10,430  0 
..  10,401  0 
..  Ill, 2 .0  0 
..  9,763  0 

9,666  0 
9,699  0 
..  9,500  0 


9,250  0 
8,967  0 
8,499  0 
8,009  0 
7,950  0 


For  restorations  to  Church  of  8t.  Andrew,  Ilornchure^ 
Essex,  eiclusiTe  of  flooring  and  benching.  Mr.  Ernest  C, 
Lee,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Itiddett : — 
Shesrburne  (accepted)  £1,554  0 0 


VuDdalism. — I cut  the  following  from  the 
Neiucastlc  Daily  Journal  of  May  22nd.  The 
memory  of  such  tbiuga  ehould  aseuredly  be  pre- 
served in  your  pages  : — “ Morpeth  Old  Cross  has 
been  sold  by  the  Corporatijn  to  Mrs.  King, 
builder,  and  the  work  of  demolitiou  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  soon  as  the  new  Fish  Market  has 
been  erected  at  the  Old  Clock  Tower.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  a style  of  market-cross  architecture  of 
which  few  specimens  now  remain  in  England.” 
A.O.Y.P. 


For  building  the  tower  and  spire  of  Emmanuel  Church 
Clifton.  Bristol.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect  :~ 

Baker  £3,833  8 4 

J.  & J.  Foster  3,114  0 0 

Thorn 3,i'95  0 0 

Wilkins  & Sons 2,790  19  0 

Diment  — • 2,500  0 0 


A Cou'vict  Prison,  to  be  erected  by  Con- 
victs.— The  Government  have  decided  on  the 
erection  of  a large  convict  prison  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  to  accommodate  1,000  convicts.  The 
new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  entirely  by  the 
, labour  of  convicts  from  Chatham,  where  there 
1 are  nearly  1,700  confined. 


For  new  store  at  the  Chichester  Corn  Exchange. 
ElkiDBton,  architect;— 

Gambling  & Sons... £1,179  0 0 

Johnson 1,165  0 0 

Ellis 1,147  0 0 

Light  1,007  0 0 

Marshall 1,033  0 0 

Barnes  & Moody 1,010  0 0 

Quick  933  0 0 

Gammon  (accepted)  880  0 0 


Mr. 


For  the  rebuilding  of  premises.  Nos.  6 and  8,  Bow-lane, 
klr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect 

Ramsay  £2,1G4  0 0 

Sewell  & Sons  2,133  0 0 

EiU  & Eeddell  1.997  0 0 

Browne  & Sons 1,980  0 0 

Henshaw 1,937  0 0 

W’lcka  A Bangs 1,018  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,905  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,892  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 1,811  0 0 

Goodman  1,745  0 0 
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For  repsiring,  cleaniDg,  paioting,  &o.  to  8t.  Mary'a 
Woolnoth  Church,  Lombard-street.  Mr.  Coe,  archi- 
tect 

Harrison  £298  0 0 

;;;•  ' Perhins  257  0 0 

Turner  210  0 0 

I . King  & Co 170  0 0 

McCrow 170  0 0 

Hill  & Dove 134  0 0 


For  new  Congregational  Chnrch,  at  Leyton,  Essex. 
Quantities,  drawings,  and  specification  supplied  by  Messrs. 
W.  G-,  Hebershon  & Pits,  architects  : — 

Eobine £3,910  0 0 

Heed  2,656  0 0 

Bivett 2,443  0 0 

Staines 2,396  0 0 

Brown 2,360  0 0 

Cnpps  & Kitso  2,316  0 0 

Wyatt 2,310  0 0 

Groom  & Davy 2,297  0 0 

Macbin  2,217  0 0 

Pearce 2,216  0 0 

Polisrd  2,213  0 0 

Hines  2,2'>4  0 0 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co 2,199  0 0 

Blease 2,193  0 0 

Cooke 2,190  0 0 

Blackmore 2,180  0 0 

j Perry  2,170  0 0 

I Wilcox  2,1U  0 0 

I Hovrsdon  * 2,076  0 0 

j Blackburn 2,001  0 0 

I Whiting I,9.i6  0 0 

! Crook  « Wall  1,927  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  1,910  0 0 


For  national  school  at  Littlebourne,  Kent.  Mr.  John 
iGreen  Hall,  architect;— 

Gaskin  & Qodden  £79.5  0 0 

Wilson  692  0 0 

Featherstone  (accepted)  678  0 0 


TO  CORTlESPONDEJ?TS. 

I F W.  * Bon.— K.  i 0’D,-T.  N.— W.  0.  8.— T.  L.  D.— T.  H.— D,  & 
18, -H.  D.-E.  A,  H.— O.  N.— B.  8.— B.-C.  C.—W.  J.  D.— F.  B.— 
lA.  S.  M — T.  D,  B.— A.  C.  P.-K.-J.  G.  H.— J.  W.— H.  B-J.  P.- 
IK.  W.—W  — T.  K.  i E.  W.— B,  P.— G.  B.— C.  C.  H.  — J,  H,  B.— B.  J.— 
,Mr.  B.-R.  B.-Mr.  B.-J.  IV.-Col.  Se'son,"  New  York 

l(ifaiuikK  ; but  tlie  object  of  the  donor  la  tolbeneBt  EDgll.hmen,  not 
||CblnBinen)  — T.  G.  (next  week|.— E,  B.  a (umler  our  :a  irk). 
ii  Gnat  p.e'iurc  on  our  apace  prevenU  aUenllon  to  aeveral  c,.rre- 
ypondeiita, 

4 Wa  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  glvlug 
paddretseen. 

I All  atatementa  of  facte,  llata  of  Tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
rl)V  tbe  name  eud  adJre:B  of  the  aenJer,  not  ueceaaM'ilr  fur 
Kpabllcatlon. 

■'  NoTic.— Tbe  Taepcn«lblll*y  of  algoed  arlloles,  and  papei-e  read  at 
lipublio  meetliifte,  reate,  of  course,  with  tbe  autbore. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

. The  TtVENTr-EIGIITH  VOLUME  of  " THE 
IBUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  w now 
jyeady,  pnee  One  Guinea.  Also, 

'■  CLOTH  C.t4SES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
|pnc6  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
\lings  and  Sixpence  each, 

!l  Advariisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  current 
Iweek's  issue  later  than  THREE  O'clock,  p.m., 
!on  THURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
\ Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
■.direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
- Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
t|MONiAr.s  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
intents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
^ONLT  should  be  sent. 

I NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect. 

\ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
I addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
,No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
^Oommunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
[“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ PubZisb-er.” 


) Bath  and  Other  Building’  Stones  of 
I Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SaUNDEKS,  & 
I CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
iList  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tB,  also 
'iCost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
; Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 
] Bath  Stone  Office,  Coreham,  Wilts. — [Adtt.] 


QEWAGE  IRRIGATION  and  DOWN- 

kj  WARD  FILTBaTION.-A  Paper  on  the  BELECMON  and 
■ PEKPARATins  of  BDITaBLG  LAND,  read  at  MaldatODe, 
I NoTenilor,  1870.  by  Mr.  J.  BAILKY  DEN  I ON,  C.B. 

Oue  BblUlng  by  poet. 

O.  B.  SMITH,  “ Maldatoue  Junrnal  ” Offlcc,  Maidatone. 


pBBFBOTrON  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

11  BTIILDF.R8  and  Olhere  deelilng  a rea'Ir  good  aystem,  can 
hayn  a aet  of  MODELS  fur  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  lu  *'  The  Builder,” 
No.  1,180.  and  which  bee  been  adop'ed  by  ma»y  large  Qrms.  Aim  a 
Modified  ArrauBoment  by  Single  Entry,  .uitable  for  email  bulldera  — 
Addrese,  B.  A.  4.  St.  George 'a-coad.  Begeiit.’.  Park.  Lmdon. 


ART-JOURNAL 

1.  For  JUNE  (Dries  S'.  Qd.)  cnntalne  the  following 
LINE  KNGRiVINGA. 

I.  TALBOT  and  the  C0VN:'B8S  of  AUVESONK.  after  W.  Q. 


hard... 


VF.A, 


II.  Tbe  OHU.URKN'd  OFr  BRING,  after  Oi'-A. 

HI  AhIA,  from  'he  Q.oup,  by  J.  U.  Foley.  K.  A. 

Literary  C'  ntribu'.iona  : — Ealil'ift.lon.  of  ib-  Royal  Academy,  Ih 
Wairr-Colonr  Bec  ety,  and  the  Institute  of  Water-Colour  P.ilntBra 
ket  Fo.ter,  lllue'rated  ; jHpaue.e  l.it, stature  and  Art,  ill  at.ratHd 
>-nulue  Ar  laUc  Race  ; Vi.ita  to  tbe  Siu  lioa  of  Rome  ; Baffaelle’e 
Udoniia  del  Llbro  ; " Tbs  Inlernatiuml  Exhibition— Belgian 
Pictures,  Ac 

And  seyeral  other  Arkiclee  relating  to  the  Fine  Aria. 

With  thl.  Number  I'iseu-d  Pa  tll.  of  the  IbLUSrR.vTttD  CATA. 

LGOUEnf  the  INTBUNAT  ONaL  EXIIBITIOS- 
'•*  Tbe  Volume  for  187(1  i<  nnw  reauy,  pr>ca  81s.  SI.  bound  In  doth. 
London  : VIRTUE  S;  CO.  Ivy. Ians,  and  all  Booksellers, 


A CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

Ij.cted  wiih  LRTTKRS  PATENT  for  INVENTtONB. 

By  JAMES  JuRnRoN.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrls'er-at-ijaw,  and 
J.  HENRY  JOHNHON.  Aesoc  lurt.  U.P.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent.  Llcicolu's-iun-fields,  aud  Gaegow,  Authors  of  ” Tue 
Patentee's  .UauuR.” 


Just  Publirhed. 

Tbe  ORNAMENTA'I'ION  of  ths  tran- 
sitional PERIOD  of  BRITISH  ARCaiTECrORE  : a 
Series  of  llliisrrailoo.  of  the  C.teed  Work  of  the  TransiMouat 
Pert"d,  taken  from  the  Pier  Caintnls,  Do ir  ways,  and  AiciUes  of  the 
principal  ChiircDc*  of  that  Perlntl  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
RDMUND  sHaKPB,  M.a.  F.B.I.B.A.  Xu  three  numbers.  Ho,  1. 
Imp.  4to.  43  I ithugrapbicPiates,  2l<. 

Londun  : E.  A F.  N.  ePON,  44,  Charlog.otojg. 
Birmingham:  B.BtnBItCS. 


Now  ready,  crown  8ro.  cloth, llloitratod  by  F.irty-elght  Plate*  and 
num'rou.  Wood  Bngraviog*,  18j. 

LEMEiSTAUY  PRINCIPLES  of 

CARPENTRY. 

ByTHoMad  TREDQOLD. 

Reviled  from  tbe  oiiklual  edition,  aod  partly  re-writlen 
by  JOHN  THOM-ta  HUksT. 

London : if.  A F.  N.  BPON,  48,  Uharlng  Cross. 


E 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  J 0 B B I N S, 

3.  WARWICK  CODET,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EXi-MPLUS  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

IiiirndeJ  as  an  Aid  U6m‘dre  fur  the  I'rales-ional  Man  and  tbe 
Op  ra'ive.  Bring  a Berlts  nt  Working  Dumlugs  to  a Urge  icale, 
exomplifyior  the  A'raugeiuBUt  and  Details  ad -pted  in  csrrylugout 
tbe  Buveial  breiwhcs  uf  Trade  requisite  for  Publto  and  Private 
EdiflcuF.  ill  Eighty  Parle,  Ss,  61.  each  ; or  la  Four  Volumes,  bound 
iu  cli'ib,  TweUe  Oolueas. 

NB  — This  work  U exteudvcly  used  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Depattmeut,  South  Kerie  iigtoli. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Bcini  aSerlei  of  Exi.mpl'^of  Hnrlchea  I'etalte,  and  Acc-sanrl**  of 
the  Architecture  nf  Gre.it  Britain.  By  JAMES  K.  CdI.LINO, 
-rcbltect.  In  Fortv-eight  P.irts,  3>.  each;  or  In  Two  Votuiues, 

°“ubTAlLsTt'  GOrntC  AECniTECTURE, 

leasuied  and  Drawn  from  Extstlng  Examples.  By  JAMBS  K. 
’Ol.l.ING,  Architect.  In  Tliirly-eight  PaiU.  2t.  6J.  each  : or  iu 
Two  Volumes,  biund  In  ctotu.  F ve  Ouiiieaa. 

AN  AN*LVSiS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Bxhlbliliig  pome  tf  the  best  Examples  In  Great  Britain.  From 
Drawings  nhd  Measui eiueuis  Ukeu  cm  the  Spoi,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMaN 
aud  J.  R JOBBINS.  In  Forty  P»rU,  2».  61.  each  : or  in  Two 
'Vulumes  b>.und  iii  clntb.  Five  Qume.s. 

akchitkctdkal,  antiquarian,  naval, 

MILITARY,  & MEDIAEVAL  DRAWINGS, 
Lkndicape,  Bale  PUns,  Railway  Plans,  and  Becilons  LUhogrephed 
Lu  tbe  boat  Biyir.  Bills  uf  Quimtitiee.  Clicul>r  Note*  Invuices, 
Cards,  aud  every  dascrlptioii  nf  Coiiiuierc  at  and  Colour  Prlutiuv. 

J.  JOBBINd,  3.  WARWICK  COURl',  HOLBCHN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Nowrealy,  tw  i viii.  d^mv  8r  i c'ottltiri  gLlIKI  pigei  and  33 
Plates,  strongly  bound  in  doth,  price  2'.  2i, 

T^HE HANDBOOK  of  ^PEClFIOATIONS. 

I 11  uslrated  by  rtecedems  of  BuUdlngi  aciuUly  exeiuted  by 
eminent  Aiuhliects  aud  Kuglneer*.  rreueedeu  by  a Prellmiunry 
Essay,  and  hkelotous  nf  Hpema.'atlona  and  0 utrac's,  Ac. 

ByProferto  T.  L.  DUNALDduN, 

President  of  the  Royal  institute  of  Bii'lsh  Arcbltscts,  Ac, 

With  a Review  of  the  Law  of  OuntracU,  Ac. 

By  w.  I UNNlNQdAM  ULBN,  Bacrlnep-ai.-Law. 

Loudon:  LOCKWOOD  * CO.  7.  Stalio-ior.'-hiil-ciiiirt,  E 0. 


Price  2e.  red  ro«n,  put  free  32  halfpenny  starnoa. 

HOPRUiS’t}  MEASURER.  Enlarged  and 

R vised.  Showiug  a- sight  the  Solid  nr  Supeifiulal  CanlenC 
(and  coDseaueoily  the  value)  of  any  P.ecs  or  Quantity  of  Square  or 
Round  Timber,  eith-r  ataudiug  or  Pellei  ; also  of  Stone,  Board, 
ulass,  Ac.  made  lue  uf  iu  t'  e Ecoctmg  or  R-pdring  of  aur  ] Building, 
Ac.  Cun’rlVvd  to  answer  all  the  oocisioDs  uf  geutlrmeu  and  anificvie 
far  b"youd  auyttlng  yet  extant,  the  conCeuU  being  given  in  feet, 
luches,  and  twelfib-prrts  of  an  inch  ; with  a copiuur  intrudnetory 
Explanation  of  the  Several  Tables,  snowing  the  exiellence  of  this 
new  method  of  me  uu  ing, 

KdUed  by  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON. 

F.  WAUNB  * t O Badford-atree’,  Cuveut-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACIORS. 

A TCHLEX’jS  BUILDER’i-S  PRICEBOOK 

for  1871.  Price  4r.  per  post  4r.  2d.  revised  and  greatly  im- 
proved uudei  new  uiiLuagemeul. 

KENT  A CO.  Pateruostar-r.,w,  London  ; and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 


HIGH  BURY.— 14  acres  of  blgbly-importaut  Freehold  Building 


11  1 1C 


fESSRS.  NEWBON  & HARDING  will 


M: 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  MAhT,  on  THURaDAT,  J UNE 
22.  at  TWO,  14  acres  uf  FKKhHOLU  LAND,  on  the  eas'.  side  uf 
Uighbury  valv,  and  extending  to  the  Qieen-iauvs,  by  Highbury 
New  Park  Tavern,  rip"  fur  bullJltig  operallotii',  ee  ibe  neighbour- 
' ' ' inJ  IS  beiiig 


shU 


ml  < 


Loudun  of  equa'  impurtauce  to  thi  pte>eu'  h.s  taken  place  fur 
years.  The  est-'e  hut  a lu  lUelf  the  Key  Co  tbe  ouiydlieDt  com- 
muiileatiun  be. ween  Uighbuiy  aud  Hulluway,  and  it  wilt  unite  tbe 
whole  disiriot  uf  Ialluii'  ''ii.  by  a m iiu  ihuc.iuglif.re,  wiiU  Finsbury 
Park,  ar  tbe  v.iidor  will,  at  hi.  own  expe' s-,  la  mediately  a'ter  the 
sale,  cuustruG'  a oair|.ge-w  .y  to  Black  tiuk-road.  thus  foimiug  a 

almost  the  only  avallab  o vacant  freehold  laud  lu  the  north  of 
Luudou  within  thier.  mdei  o(  the  B ua  ; aud  tbe  estate  alt.igetber 
forma  a rare  opuoriuulty  tu  the  private  speculatur,  and  also  to  laud 
Sucieiirs.— Paiticniars,  wi’b  plana,  loty  Oa  had  at  the  Highbury 
New  Park  Tavern  ; atitbe  Mart;  of  Messrs.  BaKER.  BLAKER,  « 
TAYLOR.  Solicit  >rs,  3,  Cliak-iaue,  E.U  ; aud  uf  the  Auctioueen, 
8.  Church-tow,  Upper-street,  laUngton,  N. 


CROWN  LAND.— Richmond,  Surrey.— A Plot  of  Frosbnld  Land 
situate  In  Friars-Jane,  at  Rlcbmoud-green,  aulttbla  far  liultdlna 
purposes,  within  five  minutee’  walk  of  the  rail  way  station,  coin- 
prising  a garden  and  pleasure  grc.uuds,  cr..quBt-lawn,  with 
summe'-hbu-e,  coach-house,  stable  fur  five  horses,  tool-huuse,  part 
of  a ball-room,  ante  room,  and  other  buHdlng,  ^Ing  at  theiear 
of  tbe  Huiise-on  IhS'Qreen,  belonging  to  the  representatives  of 
1 be  late  Marebionets  of  Hertford,  now  In  the  ocenpatiou  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Chapman,  enreeun. 

"l^ES-'RS.  DRIVER  are  instructed  by  the 

I T I Commixeioaer  nf  Woods  lu  charge  of  Her  Mej  sty's  Land 
Revenues  to  offer  the  ahnve  PROPEHTY  to  AUCTION,  at  the  MART, 
Tokriibouse-yar.l.  on  TUE4DAY.  JUNE  13,  at  TWO  o’clock  (unless 
an  ac-eptab  e offur  be  ptevlouily  made).  Particulars  at  tne  OtScs 
of  Her  Mnjesly'e  Woods,  F res's,  and  Liud  Revenues,  No.  1,  White- 
hall-piaoo;  of  Mr.  JOHN  CLUTTON.  Crown  Reneiv-r,  No.  9, 
Whiteball-place ; or  of  tissars.  tiRlVER,  Surveyors,  Lsud  Agents, 
end  Auiitloneers.  4,  WbOoiia'i.  Loudun. 


WIMBI.EuON,  SURREY.— FieehuUl  Ground-Rents,  amounting  to 
43L  per  annaai,  aii-lrg  out  of  property  kuiwu  as  the  Aluxaudra 
Tavern,  fronting  tbe  high  road,  and  close  to  the  atatlm;  also 
Four  Dwelling-houses  at  rear. 

ME:?SRS.  .driver  are  directed  to  SELL 

by  AUCTIoN.attha  MART.T.ikmh.mse-yard,  on  TUESDAY, 
JUNE  13ih.  at  TWO  u'ulnck  precisely,  ihe  abive  FREEHO  ,<>  PttO- 
PHRTIEa.inlors.  Lot  1.  Thr  Alsxaiidia  ravsro.  let  at  the  uomtual 
gruuud-reut  or  31.  per  annum.  Lot  3.  Four  Dwsillag'boutss  at  the 
lear  of  the  laveru,  1st  at  ground-rents  bigetner  produolug  402.  pat 
annum -Panloiilais  of  Ms*»r*.  PATftRdO.Y,  SSOW  a BURNEY. 
Boliultupi,  40.  Chaneety.lau©  L'odon  ; or  of  Me-sre.  DRIVER,  Sur- 
veyors, Laud  AgsuU,  aiid  Auctioueen,  4,  WhiCahall,  Londuu, 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

KAILINO,  etc. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  ia  the 
Higbeet  Style  of  Art, 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Bole  Importera  of  BARBEZAT’8 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pab- 
liebera  of  French  And  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  258. 


Birmingham  school  of  art.— An 

additional  MA8TKR  Is  REQUIRED,  to  teach  tha  Higher 
C a-»e». -Apply,  with  testim.-ui  .is.  bifira  ths  36 .h  of  June,  to  Mr. 
LAUNDY.  22  Wa’erloo  etteet,  Blrininghaim 


P ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

AUITIONEERS  Ac.  — SPECIFIC  \noN3.  ESTIMATES, 
INVFNTORIE:*.  IATALOOUK8,  and  every  de»crlption  of  doen- 
meat,  neatly  aud  correctly  copied,  at  li  per  f Uo  of  seventy-two 
woide  Plaus  end  drawings  of  alt  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  r-aaoiiablB  terms,  by  PRY  A SON.  Law  Stuluneri, 
Litoographerv,  aud  FrUitere,  13  and  14,  Sunth-square,  Qray’s-ina. 
N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a cousldurable 

reduction  allowed  If  lithographed. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — Messrs.  DENNING, 

eMirii,  A CO  are  liistructrd  to  NUdOTlAfE  a PARTNER- 
SHIP in  a wrll-rs'ablisbed  aud  profitable  UaBii'actnrlug,  D.iUdlng, 
ai.d  Uuiitrsoing  Biiduasa,  which  ha»  useu  c-rrlert  on  by  the  preseut 
proprietor  for  several  years  pait  In  one  of  tbe  chief  towns  In  the 
We.t  or  E:  gUn1,aud  for  which  aldilional  ctpiml  Is  re ju  m solely 

to  meet  the  (l.raauds  of  an  lucreiis'ng  trade.  The  Income  would  be 

required  to  Introduce  a capital  of  nut  I'ss  th-n  S.OUOJ.  aud  take 
ciiaiHB  of  the  book*,  aud  conduct  the  fluanclal  dep  trim  mt  of  tbe 
busiueos  Tbe  bouka  will  be  open  to  iuv-stlga(ion,  and  grad  refer- 
euces  will  be  given  aud  r quired.  The  broker*  can  reoumma  id  Ibis 
to  any  geiitleiuau  of  tboioiigb  buiinesa  qua'ldcetione  aa  a giod 
< pponuidty  f-r  enterlug  iuto  a souud  and  profiiaole  coDOrrj.— Fut 
all  funber  particular*,  apply  to  the  B okrtt,  Bhauuoii  court, 
Bristol.  


/^LEKK  of  WORKS  WANTED.— 

WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WitEKd  who  has  bud  large  ex- 
iwtlenoe  in  ihe  r»palr  uf  old  bntldiugs.  — ApAy,  by  letter  only, 
........ • . o.  li.  oI'RltE  1',  E.q. 


Grey  stone  lime  and  STONE 

QUARRY  BUSINESS —WANl'KD,  a PARTNER  or  Two,  to 
Jiiiu  Advertiser  In  rx  ten  ling  Lime  Works  and  Sioue  Business.  Tha 
transit  to  the  uorcb.  auutb,  east,  and  west  of  Loudun  far  cheaper 
then  auy  other  niuts.- Address,  A.  B.  rt.  with  name  and  add  esa,  to 
Uessr..  LAMdBltr,  BBR'JIN,  A PETCU,  8,  Juhu-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C; 

TMPROVEE.— An  AKCHITEOT,  who  is 

I exteo'lvely  engaged  on  a largebudilng  ettale  on  the  B'Ulh 
Coast  has  a VA''ANCy  f >r  a youug  Man  destroae  of  galulug  a sound 
prscli’cal  kunwledae  of  his  prorvMiaa.  b.'tQ  in  ointrjuilou  aud 
deslgn.-AddreM,  to  Mr,  VERNON,  69,  Warrljrsqnare,  Bt. 


QURBITON  IMPROVEMENf  act,  1855. 

Kutice  Is  hereby  given  that  tha  Burblion  Improvem-nt  Com- 
murlouera  require  a UURVBYilR  for  the  dUlrtot  of  St.  Mark, 
SttililiOf.  The  person  appointed  mu  t reable  In  tbe  dUrrict,  but 
will  our  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  h's  time  to  the  te'Vics  of 
the  Comml-siouers.  Salary  not  to  exceed  1091.  pir  anuum. — AnpU- 
catious,  with  tesiimooials  of  applluiiiti,  'o  be  forwarilol  to  the 
Clerk  to  the  C'lmuil-iiiODe'S,  at  tbelr  OlBc-,  Viototla  roaJ,  Suibiton. 
endorsed.  " Application  fur  the  Office  of  Surveyer,”  on  or  bsfure  the 
let  JUNE  next.  JAMES  BELL,  Clerk  W tha  Cjmmissiouera. 

Surbitou,6.b  May.l37L 

T HE  SHEERNESS  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

HEALTH  are  desirous  to  receive  APPl.ICATI  iNS  from 
prrsoos  willing  to  uuderUke  the  duties  of  SUKVEXOR  of  the 
ubtrict  fiom  3U  h Juue,  1871.  The  Surveyor  to  be  app  anted  will 
re  eiva  a aalary  of  WUl.  per  iiuuum,  p.y  .hie  qnar  erly,  aud  wlU  have 
the  use  ol  the  bun  eoconpled  by  .he  pr  ' 

rate.,  and  Uxes,  aud  will  be  required  tr 
10  fulfil  the  dunes  ofa  ’I'own  aud  DIetr 

be  ezprced  to  atteud  unless  rejuvsteg 


,rd.  Apidlcinti 
lott  r Appil--* 
atritaD  av.  tb< 

or  JUNE.  1^1,  aud  before  SIX  o’clock  lu  'baoveumg  of  >>*■ 
By  order.  buWaUD  b “LKia. 

Office  of  the  Local  Board  • t wealth.  Tnulty  roadrd  -er“ 
Maylli.  H7L  . 
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CARNARVON  LOCAL  BOARD.— 

\_y  WANTP  D,  an  efficient  person,  to  serve  as  ENGINRER.  CLERK, 
snd  feUJiVhYdR  to  ihesbive  Boaid,  at  a. alary  ofldOf.  iieran'  urn. 
All  appHcallore,  wiih  testimcnlsls,  lo  be  addreaseu  to  the  Town 
Clerk,  CarnsiTon,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  (he  3rd  dav  of  JUNE 
next,  IVom  whom  particulars  as  to  the  duties  of  the  iffice  can  he 
obtained  on  appUcaiion. 

Carnarvon,  M«y  lltb,  1871. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

XyANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  by 

T V sn  eneuellc  Yonog  Mao.  as  PRIME-COST  CLERK,  or 
FOREMAN,  Has  a prnclical  kiiowlodge  t-f  every  branch  of  the 
trade.  Goddreferencts.  Aged  25,— Address,  ALPHA,  General  Pos.- 
office,  Brighton. 

TO  ABCBITE7T8  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  MASONS  AND  WALLER3. 

\'\7’ANTED,  immediately,  GOOD  WORK- 

Tt  MEN.aaah  ive.-Apply,  Mr.  T.NEWBOLD,  Builder,  Kirkby 

LoDidale,  Wrstmorelaad. 

\,\/  AN  T E D,  by  an  experienced 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN,  EMPLOYMENT.  Accustomed  to  pre- 
pare finished,  working,  snd  detailed  I'rawlog*.  to  design,  &c,  and  Is 
we'l  np  in  conetruclion,  having  cstried  in'o  eiecu'tan  some  of  bis 
own  dtslgne.— Address.  X.  Y.  Z.  70,  Great  Percy-itreei.Fentonvlile, 

YIT'OEKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS 

T V WANTED  la  the  couniry.  a sbortdlaUnce  from  London 
Must  be  competent  to  grain  and  mix  colours. — Address,  staling  age, 
wages  requlied,  .nd  where  last  employed,  to  A.  B,  care  of  Mr.  AJgar , 

8,  Clement's-iane,  Lombard'Strert. 

XX7 ANTED,  by  a first-class  SHOP  and 

VV  BUILDING  PLASTERER,  a RK-ENGAGEMENT,  or  as 
Jobbing  Band.  Underitands  bricKlayiag,  Ac.  Country  preferred. 
Aged  28.  Wages  modera  e.— Address,  791,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.] 

‘\17 ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a London 

V V ARCH  ITEDT.  with  a Town  and  Country  prsoHce,  a PUPIL. 
Also,  an  IMPROVER,  who  can  write  and  trace  well.— Address, 
ARCHITECT,  SO,  Omlford-itreet. Rn'Bell-squ.re.  W.C. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  MANUPACIURRRS. 

Wanted,  ,n  engagement,  by  a 

VV  reepictable  Van.  wbo  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
trade.  Stoves,  ranges,  gasfit  lli-g,  hoi -water  apparatus,  bathwoik,  Ac. 
Alsr  a go-d  bnnk-keeper  and  diaugUtsmau.— Addrois,  A.  B.  64, 

10  FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMRN. 

TXT  ANTED,  immediately,  the  ASSIST- 

VV  ANTE  of  a fltswate  PERSPBOnVB  DRAUGHTSMAN  — 
Apply,  stating  qii.Iiflcaiions,  to  M.  I.  B.  A.  lare  of  Mr.  Brooks,  3, 
Lab  caster-place.  Strand. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  OBNEKAL  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
DE.tLERB.  AND  o'lHEun. 

XX7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  of  good 

VV  address,  aged  97.  married,  a SITUATION,  percaan'nt.  In 
onemonih's  time.-s  TRAVELLEK.  SALESMAN,  or  CLBuK.  Good 
aecooutant.  Upwards  of  nine  years  wito  present  'mpioyers.  a 
large  fiim  lo  tne  Midland  Conotles, — Address,  K.  A.  B.  Post-office, 
Eellerlbg. 

T\7 ANTED,  10  good  HOUSE-PAINTERS 

T V and  DECORATORS  for  a country  Job.— Apply  to  HARE  A 
SON.  atsm'ord. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical,  ener- 

T V getic,  and  steady  Man,  aa  P'ORBMaN,  over  niasoiis  and 
wallers.  Good  references  will  be  required.  — Apnly,  by  letier,  stating 
age,  qnali&caticus,  wages,  Ac.  Mr.  r.  NEWEOLD,  Builder,  Kliki  y 
Leusdale,  Westmoie’aud, 

TO  WINDOW-GLASS  CUTTERS. 

XyANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  33,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  as  above,  in  town  or  country.  Is  a good 
glazier,— Addrese,  A,  B.  I'J,  Albert-terrace,  Bervor-lane.  Hammer- 

TO  LONDON  BLATE  MERCHANTS. 

\XrANTEl-,  an  AGENT,  for  the  SALE 

T V of  WELSH  SLATES,  In  the  London  district,  where  they 
may  be  delivered  Iti  truck  load',  at  a special  railway  rale.  — Apply  to 
Mr.  PRICE  LRWI8  ROBKBI-S.  90,  Vals-etieet.  Deubl-h, 

'0  ARCHiruCrS,  EoTAIE  agents,  and  gentlemen. 

W-A-NTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

V V MANAGER,  BAILIFF,  or  AGENT  to  an  E8TATF.  by  a Mac 
wbo  Ihorougbly  uudeistaiius  Bunding  and  the  mauageiuent  of  men, 
aod  also  the  prices  of  all  artIQceis’  wo-k  and  maUrl  tis.  either  In 
tuwn  or  country  —Address.  80(1,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

XX/” ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

VV  Man,  a RE- ENGAGEMENT  aa  CLiBK  of  WORKS,  or 
GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  Folly  qualiBed  to 
enpetiDtrid  the  erecctoo  of  any  extensive  works. — Address,  CU9, 
Office  of  ‘'The  Builder." 

\X7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

VV  ENOAOEMBNT  lo  a Bulldei's  Office.  Has  a thorongh 
konwledge  of  prime  cost  artd  the  ueusl  uffice  ruutluA— Addrecs,  807, 
Office  uf  "The  Builder.” 

WTANTED,  by  a steady,  energetic  Man, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Has  been 

Well  versed  in  draw,tii»,  Ao.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Good  ’ef, reuses. 
Age  30.-Addre.s,  Z.  Mr.  W,  B.  Ray’s.  News  Agent,  New  Keuc-road. 

TO  BDILDaKS.  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

XyANTEL),  a SiTUAlToN  or  JOB,  by  a 

T V middle-aged  Mac.  Ir  an  experienced  plumber,  under- 
"tends  iron  pipe,  tint  Water  fillings.  b»iliw..-k.  T.-wu  or  country. 
Gomi  reference. — Address  C.  C.  CUOPEtt,  37,  Upper  R'Samon-itreet, 
ClerkatiwcU. 

TO  BI'ILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

WANTED,  by  a good  CARPENTER  and 

VV  JOINER,  a pfrmsnent  BITUaTIuN,  Town  or  country. 
Can  do  good  bench  work,  fixing,  or  Jobbing.  Good  references  It 
reqnlied.— Addres.,  L.  W.  Si.  Lildogtyn-jtieet.  P.ui'ieo,  -.  W. 

W anted,  a SITUATION  as 

VV  GENFRAL  or  WORKING  FDREMsN.  Good  leferenos 
from  last  aud  previous  rmp'oye  a and  London  architects. — Addiesa, 
J.  W.  H.  1a.  Pri.  cei->treet,  Cad»gao-Btreet,  Cbelioa, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  GKNERAi  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of 
a Job,  by  an  euergstic,  practical  Man.  Ilataihyiodch  knowledge 
of  every  brai  ch  III  ibe  bullelug  tia  le,  and  of  the  uatuie  and  quali- 
ties of  all  building  maieriais.  Has  had  the  entire  charge  (and 
management  of  laige  jobs  abd  public  works  the  last  twenty. five 
yeare.  Unexcepilonsbie  reference  and  test  mouiali  fmm  London 
archliecU  and  bonders.- Address,  N.  V.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  17, 
St  Johu’i-wood-terr.ce,  N W. 

TO  NOBLEMFN.  GENTLEMEN,  ESTATE  OWNERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN,  BUILDINGS  ACCOUNTANT,  4c.  Just 
comp'eted  a similar  aiipointment  (3^  years)  ; also,  qusnti>les  and 
e.timating.  Very  good  te-tim.uian.  Aged  26-  BaUrv.  2t.  Ss.— 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c, 

Xy  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

tV  temporary  or  oiherwiae.  It  a good  dranght'cnan  and 

tor  cnmpe'iiion,  4c.  Ooud  relVreuces.  Salary  modeiate — address, 
M.  A.  113,  Sontbampton  row.  W,C, 

XX^ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a PLUMBER, 

V Y a SITUATION  or  JOB. — G.  B.  47,  Stamford-street,  Black- 
friars,  P. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as 

VV  CLERK  in  the  office,  Five  years  with  late  employer.  Good 
references.  Aged  37.— Address,  823,  Office  of  ''  The  Butlaer." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

XX7 ANTED,  a RK-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  Just 
fiblshioc  a large  job  in  Town  Good  reference.— Address,  O.  W.  36a, 
Mackbum-streei,  COeUoa,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDER  S'  PLUMBERS. 

wanted,  a JOB,  as  PLUMBER,  in 

V V Tuwn  or  couniry.  Good  reference.— Address,  E.  N.  12,  Pern- 
broke-road,  Kilburn.  N.W. 

^PHE  Advertiser  wish's  to  recommend  as 

1 FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  Ibe  WORK4,  a Man  who  hasb-en 
with  blm  lu  the  shuve  raraciiy  for  the  last  three  years,  nml  who 
has  most  luccessfuily  finished  a large  house  for  him  without  auy 
contractor  whatever.  He  1«  hetweeu  30  aud  40  years  of  ag-.  with  a 
practical  kuowlaiige  uf  all  kinds  of  buildlug.and  has  given  perfecl 
sails  action  lo  bl>  empl-yer  ill  every  wsy.  To  soy  one  wautlug  a 

must  trusiwnr  by.  Foergeno  furemin.  Ibis  Is  an  opportunity  nut 
ufien  to  be  met  with.  Full  particulars  on  apiilloailou  to  JOHN 
H.  N.  WALFORD,  Req.  Boyton  Towers.  Shrewsbury. 

TX/’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

V V WORKS,  a FITUATION.  Well  versed  in  piepeting  work- 
ing and  detail  drawings,  and  has  carried  out  heavy  wuiks,  an  d well 
up  in  Qutbic  work.— Address,  R.  E.  272,  Westminster  Bridge-road. 

TO  ARCBlIECrS  AND  SURVEVORB. 

■WANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL 

T V ASSISTANT,  a BE-ENGaGEMENT  In  a London  ( fflee, 
(mporatyorotherwue.  Terms  maleraie.— Address,  DKAUQlila- 
MAN.  1.  DonUce-riia-i,  fxiwer  lllanion.  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  P.UMBER4,  4c. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a thorough  good  Plumber, 

X wlthe-tomFOt  wiihaSITUv'IIONurJOB.  Well  experienced 

refeieuccs.— Address,  I’LUUBElt,  31,  Parker-itresi,  Kiugslaud-road. 

wanted,  to  PUT  a YOUTH  for  two  or 

VV  three  years  with  a GENERAL  DEALER  In  BUILI'INO 
MATFRIAL.  either  as  APPKJsN  1 ICB  or  CLhR K.  where  be  w,,u  d 
learn  I be  business.— Address,  stating  premium  tequ-ted,  J.  i,  office 
of"  iho  Builder,'' 

^PHE  Advertiser  requires  a RE-ENGaGE- 

1.  M ENT  in  an  ARCH  ITEUT'S  OFFtCB.  Neit  and  quick  imcsT. 
Can  lint  uud  c -py  -irawiugs  well.  No  uijactloa  to  Town  or  couutry. 
Tel  ms  moderate.— Address.  ALPHA,  47,  Sc.  Sldwell-strear,  Exeter. 

ANTED,  by  the  .Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CLEHK  sni  BOOK-KBtPEK,  or  to  Take  the 
MBnag'iuBi.t  of  a Jobbii  g Bn  ider  and  Uoderuker's  Business.  A 
good  accoununt,  HU.I  a tnoniugh  practical  knowledge.  Aged  29.— 
Address,  No.  744.  Office  of  ■'  Tne  Budder." 

TO  BPILDEEP, 

SITUATION  RhQUIttED,  by  a Young 

)0  Msu.  as  CLERK.  1"  practically  acquainted  with!  tbebnlldiog 

quantities,  4c.  Goud  telereucea.— Address,  0.  74,  Tulliugtou-rosd, 
Hulluway.  tanion.  N. 

XX^ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

Vt  JOINER'd  MACHINIST,  aSIlUATloN  to  Work  a Monldiu  g 

Machine,  General  Joiner,  ac.  Can  make  cutters  aad  do  own  repairs. 

T OINERS’  FOREMAN. — Is  experienced  in 

^ the  general  duties  of  "bop  fortm-in.  Undetatsuds  eaiimaticg 
auddiawiug.  W,  uld  not  ohj  oMo  wurk  at  bemb.  Exceileot  .efer- 
encea  Country  pieferrtd.— AddiesB,  J.  M.  Bracketi’-i,  BuokseLer, 
Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

"Vy  ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICK- 

y V Layer,  a hI1  UATION  ax  FOREMAN,  or  Br  ekwork  by  the 
road*’Ml?'’°^d*'K^'*’''*~'^'^'^'*°^'  O‘o6e- 

TO  ENGINF,BRS.  BUILDERS,  PAVIORS,  COSTRAUTURg,  *c. 

yOOTWAYandCARttlAGaWAYWoRK, 

JD  STONE  DRESSING.  «c.  (Labour  only)  EXECUTI-iU  on  the 

motilals  can  be  given. — W.  PRATT,  2,  Haicouri-sueec,  St.  Matyle- 
bone.N.W. 

. TO  BUILDERS. 

TyANTED,  a RK-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T GENiRaL  foreman  (Caip-nter  by  vrHdel.-Addteas, 
A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Pups  12.  Br-wor-sireei,  Pimlico,  S.W.^ 

EMPLOYMENT  Wanted,  in  Town  or 

Pi  Country,  as  GANGER,  TlilKKESPER.  orln  any  conUdentlal 
ea.a^iy.  by  a ihu  uugo,  eu  rgeiic,  ml,d  e-aged  busiu-s<  Mau.  14. 
per  we-k  salary  would  be  wlillugly  aecrpted  fur  a permanency. 
Cash  security  11  required.— A idro.a,  B.  2iS.  Octy-rjal,  K.C. 

T-TT'  A XTry'*®  ®^l>-DERa,  DECORATORS.  Ac. 

X y ANTED,  by  a steady  respectable  Married 

T,T,T,.ne...  “JJ-'  SITUaTI.'N  as  PAPEHUANOER, 

rAlNTER,  QiAZIEb,  Ac.— Addiesr.  X.  Y.  ielreat  Cutlxge.  Wood- 

■lO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

>V  MAN  of  PJ  AST  REHa  Good  refarences.-Address,  O T 
Bear  Wood  Maniion,  Wnkiogbam,  Berks. 

TO  BUIlDBRS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  an  expe- 

l~i  rlenc  d PLUM-iER.  Is  well  up  m bath  and  closet  werk,  and 
u willing  to  maka  falmestf  generally  nseful.  A first-class  icferenca 
fiou  last  employer. — Addresr,  A.  B.  6,  Earl-street,  Sioaue-terrace, 

W-^^"TED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

VV  ING  SHOP  F.IRKMAN  of  JOINERS,  SHOP  and  YARD 
FOREMAN. 'WaLK'NU  FORhMAN.  or  FUREMoN  on  a JoB.  A 
good  general  knowledge  of  all  the  biaucbea  uf  the  trade  ; fair 

daliuus.  end  gmerel  i epaln.— AddiesB,  moS.'  BALL,  lo)  North 
E ews,  Gray’s-lnn-ioad,  W.C. 

TO  ARCBITECrS. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

AbSl  TANT— WANTED,  a RE-ENG AQEMEN T by  a 
Ihoroogbly  prai'tiual  Mau.  Can  prei  are  working  and  detail  draw- 
ing, Bpeiidealluu,  and  bille  uf  iiiiantiiies.  Haa  superintended 
several  largo  works,— c.  W.  Post-iffice,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  ARCHITECT,  five  years  in  prac- 
tice, would  ,be  s'»d  to  give  occMlonel  ASfllsTANCE  to  or 
ri*l-e  LTi-ol  with  hu  ARCMITECr  la  good  practice.  Terms 
crate.— A-Idreri,  730,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


, N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S 

L AP8I3TANT,  of  nine  yeare’  experience,  six  Id  country  end 


bsU.si 


(.  K.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT  is  DIS- 

jf~\.  ENGAGED.  Giomettlc  sud  perspective  drawlogs,  design, 
detail.  Ac.  Sp-ciment  ihowo.  Salary,  moderate. — Address,  ALPHA, 
Ko.  35,  Bodely-street,  IsIlogtOD,  N. 


TO  BI3ILDB'>8  OE  ARCHITECTS. 

A RESPECTABLE  MA.N,  a practical 

PLDMBBR,  wlrhes  to  meet  with  a JOB,  or  CONSTANCE, 
iu  Town  or  couQiry.  Can  tnru  his  ban’  to  other  b.r<nches,  if  re- 
r^ulred.  Good  tefereuc.s  can  be  given.— Addieas,  W.  W.  11,  Upper- 
" ist-streat,  Edgwue-road,  Mar  lebune. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

A PRACTICAL  LONDON  FOREMAN 

XX  will  be  open  to  an  KNGAOEMEST  on  the  30th  nf  Juoe,  Is 
a good  draaghteuiao,  quick  at  setting  oat  work,  mslclng  wuiking 
' -■  -wings.  H 8 a good  knowledge  of  machinery.  No 

country.  Goodtj' 


J H.  1 


Foreman,  Mr.  J.  L,  Glassoook's  Office,  Bisl 


A 


N experienced  Builder’s  ACCOUNTANT 

. n r... - ipeieut  to  take  the 


TO  ABCHITECl'P. 

YOUNG  ARCHITECT,  just  entering 


A' 


S ENGINE  DRIVER— A married  Man, 


A.  ANT 
sod  detail,  a 
Uldciletnn-q 


thoroughly-qualified  aSoIST- 

ENOAOEMtfNr.  Well  Up  in  Gj'his  design 


E.C. 


TO  ARCBirKCnS. 

A SUPERIOR  draughtsman,  and 

1\  thoroughly  qnallfled  GttNBB aL  ASSISTANT,  U at  liDertr  to 
accept  a temporary  or  permanent  ENGAGEMENT.  Bxperietieed  in 
design  snd  cumpetltlun  work,  and  tboroogbly  euuversaut  with  tbo 
rarlous  duties  of  the  professiozt.— Address.  AROHITECr,  6S,  Btauley 
treet,  Bocleston-square,  8.W. 


A 


euces. — Addre; 


TO  MASTER  MS80N8  AND  OTHERS. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS 

se-kA  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  monumeoUl  carver  and 
Public  wiirks  or  general  yard.  Uutxceplionable  refer- 
ee of" Tue  Builder." 


A 


TO  ARtHIIECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

JUNIOR  assistant  desires  a RE- 

BNOAGE.MENT.  Fair  draughuman  and  culourlst.  Can 
working  drawings  f.om  rough  SKetenee,  abtlrsct.  <6c.  Four 
exp-il-tice.  S.klary  moderate.— Address.  SURVEYOR,  8, 


■et.  E <J 


A 


TO  BUILDERS,  ABCHITkCfd,  AND  OrEBKS. 

BUILDER’S  CLERK  (21)  seeks  a RE- 

KNOAOEMENT.  Been  n>ed  to  Loud.m  prictlca  ; !•  the. 
7 acquainted  with  office  routine,  buok-kceidog,  Ac.  Fint- 


Addeese,  FIUELId,  Pott-oSlce,  New  Bwludon. 


A 


PRACTICAL  architectural 

DRAUGHTSMAN  requires  a RU-ENGAGBiie  T.  Acent- 
113.  :«■  tJureuVroad.  Pr^kbain,  s! K.  ^ 


A^ 


TO  BUILDERS. 

N experienced  practical  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN reqolree  su_KNOAOEaIENr  In  a BuHdot - 


}.  Puei-office 


I,  bUrSi 


TO  ARCHITECITS. 

AFIRSTCLASS  draughtsman  and 

ASSISTANT  will  require  in  a few  weeks  aRE-ENQvGS- 
UaNT.  Excellent  leferunoes,  — Addresi,  A.  B.  9,]  Stklford-place 
South,  Buckingham  FalaCe-road,  S.W. 


A GENTLEMAN,  educated  for  the  profes- 

Mon.  wishes  to  PUKCBASB  a PARTNERSHIP  with  an 
AKL'HirkLT  in  rood  practice,  who  conieiuplatea  retiring  after  a 
few  yeaiB.— Addresr,  Box  41,  PustoiffiC'.  Carlmle. 


TO  ARCHITE'ITS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

, N architectural  DhAUGUTS- 

L.  MAN,  accustomed  to  the  general  dutDs  of  a^Archluut^nd 


1 ENOAjEUENr.  Five 

3WS  lu  England,  which  he 
1 during  .pare  tiiue.  — Ad- 
blduey-Blreet,  Lltohuroo,  i 


730YAL  POLYTECHNIC.  — WHITSUN 

HOLlDaYS,— Profes.or  Pepper's  "Trip,  to  the  Western 
Highlands  uf  Ireland:’'  grand  Scenery,  and  Irl.b  Sungs  by  Misa 
barlh.  Great  revival  uf  Henry  EusieLCs  8 mgs,  under  his  p<r->iu(l 
kind  sapenutendsnes,  with  grand  Scemo  aod  Optical  Eifects. 
Vu  alls',  Mr.  rlumpton.  .1.  L.  King,  Esq,  on"  Muscle  and  Muscular 
Power."  U.nsira'ed  by  Herr  wliiiu,  the  wuuiiorful  Cauturtio  ivat 
and  Imitator  of  Birds  and  Animal'.  R—engagemeus  of  S,  D.  Dsvlel, 
the  Premier  Ventriloquist  Tne  Gaosi  and  oin-r  Eu’eria  nmeuu  aa  i 
usual.— Admizsion  One  Sbilling.  Open  from  12  Co  5 and  7 to  lU. 


pRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEBT  GLASS.- 


V«/  WHOLESALE  BEITlbH  and  FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

BrlUsh  and  Patent  Plate,  Crown,  BUeet,  Hortionlinni,  Stained, 
Oolonred,  Ornamenbat,  Oronnd,  Fluted,  RougU  Plate, 
Photographic,  and  every  Deacnpcioa  of  Glass. 

Estimates  and  Price-lists  forwarded  free  on  recei  pt  of  bnainess  card 

R.  METTAM  & 0 0. 

*0  and  81,  PRINCES  STREET.  SOHO.  LONDON.  W. 


S' 


OHO  PLATK  aad  WINUOW  OPASSl 

WAREHOUSE,  36,  Boho-square,  W.  and  George-yard,  Crown-  ' 


A-  OUSlEIT  a UO.  beg  U>  UUorm  Aroniteois,  Bnliuare,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  that  they  supply  EVERY  DESOBIP  I'lON  of  GLASS  ’ 
required  for  building  purposes,  either  la  Stock  Sixes  or  Cat  to  Order,  ' 
St  the  lowest  uurreut  rates, 

BOOK  TARIFFS  forwarded  on  appucaljou,  and  ESTIMATES  given  i 
nA  a.  OOSLSTT  d CO.  Invite  iiispection  of  thulr  Largs  Stock.  : 
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The  Architectural  Conference. 

OLLOWJNG  np  onr  pre- 
vious notices,  we  have 
to  say  that  the  meet- 
ing held  on  Thura'day, 
the  25bh  of  May 
(after  the  interval  of 
a day  allotted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  wish- 
ing to  attend  the 
“ Isthmian  games  ”), 
for  the  consideration 
of  constructive  and 
scientific  subjects, 
turned  out  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well 
as  practical  of  the 
series.  Professor  Donald- 
son took  the  ohair,  and  in 
a short  address  alluded 
with  sorrow  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  public  monuments 
ia  Paris,  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  she  would  again  rise 
from  her  ruins  grand  and  glorious 
' as  ever.  He  then  proceeded  to  treat 
of  the  various  materials  employed  in 
the  art  and  science  of  construction,  the 
warming  and  ventilating  of  buildings,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  building  and  the 
Easiness  of  the  architect. 

Mr.  Fowlor  initiated  the  proceedings  of  the 
Printed  programme  by  reading,  in  the  unavoid- 
ible  absence  of  Professor  Lewis,  that  gentle- 
man’s remarks  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
lire-proof  floors.  He  drew  attention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  different  conditions  under  which 
pre-proof  oonstrnotion  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
'varehouses  as  contrasted  with  private  houses ; 
■the  latter  containing  usually  only  a small  pro- 
hortion  of  readily-infiammable  materials,  while 
•he  former  were  often  closely  packed  with 
imaterials  of  such  a nature  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  give  rise,  when  inflamed,  to  a heat  so 
rintense  as  to  melt  iron  and  even  vitrify  briok- 
■work.  Dwellings  might  be  made  to  a groat 
..■ixtent  fireproof  by  the  use  of  solidly.pngged 
iiloors,  even  between  wooden  joists ; bub,  of 
‘course,  more  effectually  with  iron  joists, 
Provided  the  latter  were  carefully  shielded 
iVom  the  immediate  action  of  the  flames  by  a 
{'ood  coat  of  plaster  below,  rendered  on  the 
pugging  so  as  to  combine  with  and  form  a solid 
•nasa.  The  difficulty,  practically,  in  this  case, 
vas  to  bring  the  pugging  down  to  a low  enough 
point  between  the  joists  to  enable  the  plaster  to 
be  rendered  up  to  it ; some  other  means  of  sup- 
Iporting  the  pugging  than  the  usual  fillets  nailed 
ifietween  the  joists  would  be  requisite.  The  thin 
scautliugs  used  in  modern  house  floors  and  roofs 
'jwere  very  prejudicial  to  the  attainment  of  fire- 
proof qualities;  a thick  joist  might  be  charred 
over  its  external  surface  to  some  depth  without 
losing  its  bearing  capability,  while  a thin  one 
wouldsoon  lose  all  its  bearing  snbstanoe  under  the 
isame  circumstances.  Stone  must  be  looked  upon 
'!i3  one  of  the  very  worst  fire-resisting  materials, 
icracking  and  splitting  in  all  directions  under  the 
: action  of  heat ; he  had  even  known  a case  where 
stone  stairs  were  totally  destroyed,  while  the 
. landings,  which  happened  to  be  of  timber  joists 
and  pugging,  were  left  practically  uninjured.  In 


warehouses  iron,  too,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
most  prejudicial  material,  if  in  such  a position  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  flames,  as 
the  gi’eat  heat  often  generated  in  a barning  ware- 
honse  causes  the  iron  to  twist  and  expand  and 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  walls.  On  the 
whole,  he  believed  no  construction  was  so  near 
being  entirely  fire-proof,for  warehoDBe3,as  simple 
brick  walling  and  vaulting,  which  would  resist  a 
heat  snob  as  no  other  buildiug  material  could  sur- 
vive. Mr.  Fowler  followed  with  a paper  of  his  own 
on  “Fire-resisting  Materials,  with  reference  to  the 
new  Building  Act.”  The  materials  regarded  by 
the  Act  as  “ fire-resisting  ” -were  the  hardest 
timbers,  as  oak,  teak,  &c. ; slate  and  tiles;  flag 
stones  when  used  as  a pavement  with  a vault 
and  solid  backing  under  them ; granite  and 
stone.  These  two  last  could  not  be  regarded 
as  constructively  fire-resisting.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  slate.  A mode  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  fire  was  suggested  in  the  straining  of 
iron  wire  under  the  joists,  with  concrete  on  it 
between  the  joists  and  plaster  on  the  under  side. 
The  cost  in  excess  of  ordinary  timber  flooring 
had  been  estimated  at  about  SSs.  per  square. 
Mr.  Fowler  brought  forward  also  a specimen  of 
new  fire-resisting  constructioo  for  beams  and 
bearers,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Allen  & Sons. 
This  consisted  of  a cement  concrete  formed  of  a 
small  proportion  of  Portland  cement,  and  a con- 
siderably larger  quantity  of  breeze,  worked 
up  into  the  shape  of  a kind  of  concrete  joist 
with  a stiffener  of  thin  plate-iron  in  the  centre. 
From  the  effect  of  the  concrete  in  always  keeping 
the  plate  of  iron  precisely  on  edge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  greatest  strength,  a very  thin  pieca  of 
iron  might  be  depended  on  for  giving  a great 
amount  of  stiffness.  Only  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  how- 
ever, were  named  as  the  maximum  bearing  for  a 
joist  of  this  kind  ; and  as  the  ends  of  these  mnst 
rest  on  some  larger  (probably  iron)  beam,  the 
question  of  stability  of  the  constrnction  against 
fire  seemed,  after  all,  to  turn  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  main  beams,  which  must  be  of  some 
more  tensile  material,  behaved.  This  point  was 
either  overlooked  or  not  made  by  any  means 
clear  by  the  lecturer.  Mr.  C.  Barry  read  a com- 
monioation  from  Mr.  Groves,  explanatory  of  a 
method  of  oonstrncting  fireproof  floors  and  ceil- 
ings by  fan-groining  in  cement-concrete.  Ap- 
parently, however,  this  could  not  be,  in  a strict 
sense,  entitled  groining,  any  more  than  some 
so-called  arched  concrete  floors  can  be  called 
“arches:”  they  are  only  concrete  worked  into 
the  form  of  an  arch  or  groin,  but  owing  its 
stability  to  totally  different  causes  from  those 
which  affect  an  arch.  Mr.  Hornblower  explained 
the  fireproof-floor  oonstmotion  invented  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  Liverpool,  which  consisted  of  a 
series  of  sheet-iron  joists,  twisted  into  flanges 
the  opposite  ways,  at  top  and  bottom,  and  placed 
close  together  so  as  to  form,  in  fact,  a row  of 
tubnlar  hollow  joists,  upon  which  a concrete  floor 
was  laid.  It  had  been  tried,  and  made  a very 
good  floor.  The  objection  raised  by  another 
speaker  as  to  the  possibility  of  unforeseen  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron,  in  a sitnation  where  it  oould 
never  be  inspected,  was  not,  however,  without 
weight.  Mr.  Aitohison  thought  iron  doors,  when 
properly  hang  and  bolted,  and  especially  if 
double,  would  generally  be  found  efficient  in 
resisting  the  action  of  fire,  and  that  cases  of 
such  doors  crumpling  or  bending  from  the  heat 
were  owing  rather  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  hung  and  fastened  than  from  direct  action 
of  the  fire  on  the  doors  themselves.  He  con- 
firmed the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  as 
to  the  durability  of  brick  under  fire,  which  be 
had  seen  stand  where  granite  would  not. 
Neither  slate,  terra-cotta,  nor  cement  conld  be 
depended  on.  He  had  seen  piers  of  the  latter 
material  crack  and  give  way  just  like  stone.  As 
a coating,  lime  ganged  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
would  stand  without  cracking.  He  also  sog- 
ges’.ed  the  use  of  an  iron  jacket  round  columns, 
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with  an  air-Bp<ace  between,  as  a preservative  of 
iron  columns  against  fire.  Mr.  Parker  thought 
the  nearer  we  came  to  the  Roman  system  of 
building  the  more  proof  would  our  walls  be 
agaiuBt  every  thing  that  might  bend  to  disintegrate 
them.  Messrs.  Allen’s  system  of  fireproof  joists, 
bronght  forward  by  Mr.  Fowler,  was  snbatan- 
tially  the  same  as  the  Roman  system  of  using 
thin  tiles,  imbedded  in  concrete.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Aitchison  followed  with  a paper  on 
the  progressive  use  of  iron  in  building,  the 
general  aim  of  which  was  to  advocate  the 
increased  use  of  iron  in  modern  buildings, 
as  essentially  the  modern  material  of  the  archi- 
tect, to  bo  adopted  and  made  use  of  by  him  in 
the  best  and  most  artistic  manner  possible ; 
urging  that  the  Medimval  builders,  whom  so 
many  of  ns  were  now  professing  to  copy,  would 
havedone  the  same  had  they  possessed  the  know- 
ledge and  means  for  working  iron  on  a large 
scale,  and  as  the  constructive  basis  of  buildings. 
The  constructors  of  such  works  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  some  of  the  large  modern  railway 
station  roofs  were  the  really  modern  Medicoval 
architects,  taking  the  same  place  in  regard  to 
the  present  day  that  the  builders  of  our  cathe- 
drals occupied  in  the  thirteenth  century.  That 
fo  imitate  the  style  of  Medicoval  buildings  is  to 
act  on  a principle  directly  contrary  to  that  of 
the  Mediceval  architects  themselves  we  have 
often  pointed  out ; but  as  to  what  they  might 
possibly  have  done  with  iron,  we  oan  only  say 
that  had  they  used  iron  roofs,  for  instance,  in 
those  days,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  should 
know  nothing  of  it  now,  inasmuch  as  no  trace 
. of  them  very  likely  wonld  be  left ; and  Mr. 
Aitchison  and  others  who  use  this  kind  of  argu- 
mout  about  iron  forget  that,  whereas  wood  and 
stone  are  natural  substances,  used  by  us  without 
any  chemical  or  mechanical  alteration  in  their 
nature,  and  merely  shaped  to  the  desired  form, 
iron  is  in  comparison  an  artificial  snbatance, which 
undergoes  important  changes  in  its  composition 
before  being  ready  for  use  in  building,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  no  a priori  assumption  in 
favour  of  its  enduring  qualities,  while  all  expe- 
rience so  far  (short  as  it  is),  goes  to  show  it  as 
a most  capricious  and  untrustworthy  material, 
requiring  great  care,  and  frequent  ^examination 
even  to  ensure  it  lasting  iji  statu  quo  for  the 
limited  time  which  any  iron  construction  has  as 
yet  survived.  Whether  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  and  property  may  be 
such  as  to  render  unneoesaary  and  useless  any- 
thing like  monumental  endurance  in  bnildinga, 
is  a question  which  may  be  fairly  put,  but  which 
we  trust  may  be  answered  in  the  negative.  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  conenr 
with  Mr.  C.  Barry,  in  feeling  somewhat  tired  of 
hearing  the  Crystal  Palace  constantly  mis- 
takingly  cited  as  an  example  of  scientifle  iron 
arohiteoture.  In  his  paper  on  the  strength  of 
certain  bnilding  materials,  Mr.  Barry  gave  some 
very  valuable  sohedules  of  the  results  of  sundry 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  terra-cotta^ 
bricks,  and  cement,  which  will,  doubtless,  be 
published ; the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
first-mentioned  material,  in  regard  to  resistance 
to  crushing  weight,  were  remarkable,  showing  a 
power  of  resistanoe,  seven  and  a half  times 
greater  than  that  of  an  average  brick.  In  reply 
to  a question,  whether  he  had  ever  known 
bricks  to  be  crushed  in  a lower  portion 
of  a wall,  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
anperstruoture,  Mr.  Barry  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, except  with  regard  to  one  instance  when, 
from  partial  subsidence  in  the  foundations, 
the  brioks  in  the  lower  portion  of  a wall  were 
exposed  to  an  uneqnally-distribnted  pressure  on 
certain  points  ; bnt  this  might  be  looked  on  as 
an  exceptional  case.  The  matter  was  further 
discussed  by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Monte  VideC, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Parker ; the  latter, 
allodiog  again  to  the  method  of  oonatruotiou 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Some  details 
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given  by  the  same  speaber,  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  a gaa  oooking-stove,  on  what  was 
said  to  be  a new  principle,  were  felt  to  be  not 
quite  in  place  at  such  a meeting;  besides,  that 
the  principle  described  was  not  altogether  new, 
though  some  of  the  mechanical  details  might  be. 

Mr.  Wonnacott’s  short  paper  on  the  “ Use  of 
Concrete  as  a Substitute  for  Stone  in  Walling,” 
was  a valuable  and  very  sensible  communtoa* 
tion;  not  the  less  so  tbat  the  author  did  not  full 
into  the  error  of  claiming  for  concrete  more 
than  its  real  value,  as  a substitute  for  stone  in 
certain  special  oases.  Its  use  must  be  regarded 
as  a practical,  not  an  artistic  expedient ; the  best 
and  most  durable  concrete  for  the  purpose,  he 
said,  would  be  that  made  in  about  the  propor- 
tions of  1 of  cement  (Portland)  to  7 of  gravel 
and  sand  ; clay  or  loam  was  fatal  to  its  stability. 
The  walla  should  not  be  too  thin ; by  building 
them  thin  it  might  be  possible  to  oonatruot 
them  at  a cost  of  12b.  per  cubic  yerd,  but  a 
well-built,  substantial  concrete  wall  could  not  be 
had  at  a leas  cost  than  ISs.  or  20s.  Edtimates 
put  out  for  public  information  on  this  head  were 
very  delusive  iu  many  oases,  and  tended  to 
mislead  persons  about  to  build  in  concrete  as 
to  the  price ; such  estimates  being  commonly 
given  independently  of  the  cost  of  apparatus,  &o., 
which  might  add  a considerable  per-centage  to 
the  amount,  especially  as  the  moulds  are  soon 
worn  out  and  require  replacing.  The  material 
was  in  the  highest  degree  damp-proof  and  water- 
proof; but  its  occasional  partial  disintegration 
in  chimney-stacks  showed  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  ihe  sebiou  of  heat  and 
smoke.  Sounds,  moreover,  were  very  distinctly 
heard  from  one  room  to  another  of  a concrete 
house.  It  could  scarcely  be  recommended  for 
localities  much  exposed  to  severe  frost.  Every 
wall  should  be  rendered  ia  cement  externally, 
and  the  chimneys  pargetted  inside  as  in  a brick 
house.  On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wonnacoti's 
paper,  Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn  read  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  thought  that 
cement  concrete  shoold  not,  or  need  not,  be 
looked  on  as  a “ sham,”  but  was  a good  and 
ueeful  building  material  when  rightly  treated ; 
among  other  points  be  snggested  that,  as  a con- 
crete house  was  necessarily  built  ia  several 
stages,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  raising  the 
apparatus  from  time  to  time,  the  marking  of 
these  stages  by  the  use  of  a differently  tinted 
cement  or  a differently  flaished  face  should  be 
made  a part  of  the  design,  which  might  on  saoh 
a system  of  treatment  be  as  truthful  a construo- 
tion  in  its  way  as  brick  or  stone.  Mr.  Tarn 
corroborated,  from  hia  own  experience,  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Wonnacott,  and  alluded 
to  the  exaggerated  assertions  made  by  patentees 
of  concrete  building  machines  as  likely  to  prove 
a hindrance  to  its  adoption,  A short  discussion 
on  the  subject  brought  this  very  interesting  and 
practically  useful  meeting  to  a conclusion. 

The  dinner  on  Thursday  passed  oflf  satisfac- 
torily. The  president  of  the  Institute  occupied 
the  chair,  and  discharged  its  duties  agreeably 
and  well.  Colonel  Scott  (of  Albert  Hal!)  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  army;  and  Mr.  Vignoles, 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
who  spoke  vigorously,  and  said  he  was  over 
eighty,  for  the  volunteers.  Professor  Kerr  dis. 
coursed  at  some  length  with  reference  bo  the 
Conference  generally.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  with 
much  geniality,  gave  the  health  of  the  chair- 
man. Sir  Digby  Wyatt  proposed  Art  and  Litera- 
ture, calling  upon  Mr.  Borges  and  Mr.  Godwin, 
who  both  responded.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Dublin, 
spoke  for  the  architects  of  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  and  others,  had 
each  congenial  themes.  Besides  those  already 
named,  we  noticed  Mr.  Blomfield,  Mr.  D.  Bran- 
don, Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  Mr.  Cates,  Mr.  Christian, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  Mr.  Carrey,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
Mr.  Edis,  Mr.  Benjamin  Forrey,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hake- 
will,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Mr.  Hayward,  Mr. 
Hesketb,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Mr. 
Marrable,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Mr.  Papwortb,  Mr. 
Roumieu,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  Mr. 
Statham,  Mr.  Worthington,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson, 
Colonel  Chesney,  Mr,  Htnry  Sbaw,  M.  Arles 
Dufour,  and  many  more  whose  names,  as  we 
are  writing  wholly  from  memory,  have  escaped 
ns.  In  a figuratiro  kind  of  way,  every  one  shook 
hands  with  every  one  else,  and  all  went  merry 
8S  a marriage-bell. 

There  was  an  adjourned  meeting  on  Friday 
morning,  not  part  of  the  original  programme, 
but  which  will  oertaioly  have  to  be  so  on  another 
occasion  ; for  as  the  intermediate  meetings  sub- 
sequent; to  the  general  opening  one  were  nomi- 
nally ” ectional”  rare’ings  otly,  for  the  con- 


sideration in  each  case  of  a distinct  class  of 
subjects,  to  which  the  programme  was  limited,  it 
seems  a sins  qud  non  that  there  should  also  be 
provided  a general  closing  meeting,  when  the 
serae  of  the  general  Conference  can  be  taken, 
and  the  conolnsions  ocme  to  at  the  sectional 
meetings  put  into  form  and  ratified.  Owing  to  a 
tacit  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  such  a gathering 
the  Friday  morning  meeting  was  called,  but  not 
very  numerously  attended,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  time  and  opportunity  to  cimmu- 
nicate  with  all  the  members,  who  could  only  be 
informed  of  the  appointment  and  time  of  the 
meeting  by  a notice  posted  in  the  room.  The 
president  of  the  Institute  resumed  the  chair, 
and  after  a good  deal  of  desultory  discussion, 
in  the  effort  to  arrive  at  some  definite  line  of 
action,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Conference 
should  meet  again  at  about  the  same  time  next 
year ; it  being  left  open  to  decide  on  that  occasion 
whether  the  future  meetings  should  be  annual  or 
not,  and  where  they  should  be  held.  In  regard 
to  the  subjects  which  bad  been  specially  before 
the  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  the  question 
raised  as  to  professional  practice  and  charges 
be  referred  to  the  professional  practice  com- 
mittee, with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Watson  and  of 
Mr.  Hine,  the  president  of  the  Architectural 
Alliance.  The  question  as  to  competitions 
to  be  referred  to  a committee  of  five,  consisting 
of  three  representatives  from  the  three  branches 
of  the  Institute  (Council,  Fellows,  and  Asso- 
ciates), one  from  the  Architectural  Allance,  and 
one  from  the  Architectural  Association.  This 
committee  to  fully  consider  the  subject  of  com- 
petitions, and  be  prepared  at  the  next  confe- 
rence, to  submit  to  the  meeting  a form  of  con- 
ditions, approved  by  the  Institute,  on  which 
alone  all  architects  connected  with,  or  recog- 
nising the  Conference,  should  be  willing  to  com- 
pete. At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr. 
Douglass  Mathews  was  appointed  as  an  addi- 
tional member  on  the  first  committee  (profes- 
sional practice),  to  correspond  with,  and  obtain 
the  views  of,  the  provincial  architectnral  societies, 
and  represent  them  at  the  committee,  and  Mr. 
Spiers  was  requested  to  undertake  the  same  task 
in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  question  as  to  the  taking  out  of 
quantities  and  the  employment,  and  remunera- 
tion of  surveyors  for  so  doing,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  this  subject,  also  to  be  referred 
to  a committee  of  five,  to  whom  were  added  Mr. 
A.  Cates  and  Mr.  Rickman,  as  surveyors,  to 
assist  the  deliberations  of  the  committee.  On  the 
Hubjeotof  education  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  take  any  further  step  at  present. 
Mr.  E.  Sharpe  caused  some  amusement  by  bring- 
ing forward  a proposed  rule  for  ihe  regulation  of 
perepeclive  drawings  iu  architectural  comp  ti- 
tiona,  couttnding  that  such  drawings  should 
iu  all  oases  be  admiasib'e,  but  only  under 
rcstriotioos  ; that  one  colour  only  be  u^ed  ; and 
that  all  “ boraep,  dogs,  carriages,  &o.,”  be  dis- 
allowed in  the  drawing-*,  and  that  any  human 
figures  inbrrdaced  should  be  on  the  correct  scale, 
and  notbs  faiaifled  in  scale  in  order  to  exaggerate 
the  size  of  the  building.  After  some  little 
discusEion,  however,  it  was  decided  tbat  the 
point  could  nob  be  argued  on  that  ooca*ioD,  but 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  competitions  o jmniittee. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  unanimously  passed 
to  tho  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  for  bis  address,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gine, 
of  Notticgi'am;  to  the  committees  of  sections, 
proposed  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Wilton;  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Bastloke,  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  who 
worked  hard  throughout  to  ensure  sucoess,  pro- 
posed by  the  President;  and  the  meeting  was 
then  declared  officially  closed. 

At  half-past  two,  on  the  same  day,  about  fifty 
members  of  the  Conference  assembled  at  the 
Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  where  Mr.  Goad 
exhibited  the  working  drawings,  and  explained 
the  coDStiuction  from  the  foundations  to  the 
summit,  and  by  means  of  large  photographs  of 
the  monument  in  its  present  state  propounded 
the  whole  scheme  of  its  decoration.  Mr.  Skid- 
more explained  the  principal  ft-atures  of  the 
metallorgio  ornamental  decoration.  The  party 
then  entered  the  temporary  wooden  sheds  which 
shelter  the  marble  workers  at  the  bate  of  the 
monument,  end  Mr.  Armstead  and  Mr.  Phillip 
exhibited  and  explained,  respectively,  the  groups 
which  bheyVtr©  executing  on  the  podium. 

At  half-past  four  the  members  crossed  over  to 
the  Albert  Hall,  where  they  were  received  by 
Colonel  Soott,  who,  iu  bis  study,  explained,  by 
the  working  drawings  and  diagrams,  the  rarious 
phases  which  the  building  had  gone  through, 


from  the  time  when  the  form  of  it  was  first 
designed  by  the  late  Captain  Powke,  to  be 
straight-sided  with  curved  ends,  until  it  had 
assumed  the  oval  shape  finally  designed  and 
carried  out  by  himself.  Colonel  Scott  then 
described  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  in 
securing  good  acoustic  properties  for  the 
Hall,  explaining  that  after  adopting  wood 
linings  for  the  walls  and  for  the  coves  of  the 
ceiling,  in  preference  to  all  other  materials,  with 
BoccoBB,  he  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a vela- 
rium below  the  glass  and  iron  roof.  Experience 
of  the  velarium  had  proved  to  Colonel  Scott  that 
the  linen  of  which  it  was  composed  was  too  thin : 
he  had  therefore  etarohed  it,  and  intended  to 
starch  it  again,  and  finally  to  iron  it.  Afcer 
describing  the  various  schemes  he  and  others  i 
had  proposed  for  the  iron  roof,  Colonel  Scott ' 
explained  that  though  he  considered  the  light 
iron  web-like  form  finally  adopted  was  the  best, 
yet  if  ho  had  to  execute  it  again  he  would  put  : 
half  the  amount  of  iron  into  it.  After  asoendiug  i 
by  the  ladders  the  parapet  of  the  hall  externally, ; 
and  entering  and  examining  the  iron  roof  above  ; 
the  velarium,  and  descending  to  the  vaults  to  I 
inspect  the  steam  bellows  and  apparatus  for  the 
organ,  the  members,  before  leaving,  passed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  E.  1 
Wilson,  as  president  of  the  Northern  Arobiteotural . 
Association,  to  Colonel  Scott,  for  hia  great- 
courtesy  to  them. 

The  members  then  dispersed;  and  thus  tho 
Conference  of  Architects  for  1871  was  pleasantly 
and  finally  closed. 

We  commented  last  week  on  the  necessily  of 
holding  the  Conference  annually  in  order  to 
make  it  of  much  real  service,  and  were  glad  to, 
find  the  meeting,  since  those  remarks  were-' 
written,  taking  the  first  step  to  a similar 
conclusion,  by  deciding  on  calling  one  nextyeari. 
The  second  conference  will  probably  be  batter 
attended,  and  productive  of  more  praotioab 
result,  than  the  first.  Those  with  whom  thei 
management  rests  will  see  their  way  better  by 
the  experience  of  this  occasion  ; and  we  should 
suggest  that  next  year  fewer  subjects  should  b( 
undertaken,  and  a longer  time  given  to  each' 
instead  of  running  over  such  an  extent  of  groait(i| 
within  limits  as  to  time,  which  only  left  oppor-i 
tnniby  for  a few  hasty  remarks  from  each 
speaker.  Other  points  for  improvement  will,  ml 
doubt,  suggest  themselves,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  press ; but  in  the  meantime  th«» 
Conference  has  been  a very  fair  snccess  so  far,  ib 
only  as  the  means  of  making  the  premier  pan 
towards  a better  ” solidarity,”  as  the  French  says 
among  the  arohiteots  of  this  country. 


BUILDING  APPLIANCES 
AT  TUB  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.: 

Some  large  and  well-considered  machines  fo 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  are  Ic 
bo  seen  in  an  annex  to  the  Eastern  Gallerjj 
This  range  of  halls,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
chiefly  filled  with  numerous,  and  we  may  almoS:' 
say  glorious,  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  potteni; 
The  power  of  mm  to  give  permanently  gracefc  ' 
form  to  such  a material  as  clay,  to  tint  it  witM 
the  richest  hues  ever  produced  by  art,  and  t.i 
clothe  it  with  the  lustre  of  jewelled  enamel,  Ci 
the  very  iridescence  of  the  pearl-shell  itsi-lf,  ht 
never  been  more  admirably  illustrated  than  ii| 
the  present  Exhibition.  It  would  be  hard,  indeecil 
to  award  the  palm  among  the  four  or  five  EngUali| 
manufacturers  who  contend  in  such  noble  cmuli't 
tion.  A blue  ovoid  vase,  painted  with  Cupidiij 
by  Minton,  is  one  of  the  products  of  which  thj 
memory  lingers  the  longest  in  the  mind.  A 
exquisite  case  of  cabarets,  or  small  ddjtunerEei- 
one  in  royal  bine,  jewelled  and  gilded,  and  othelx 
painted  in  rose  and  other  tender  colonrs,  v* 
perhaps,  the  most  attractive  of  any  in  the  inne 
gallery.  Without,  in  the  arcade,  the  specimer . 
of  the  application  by  Messrs.  Doulton  of  potterti 
to  industrial  purposes  are  so  numerous,  and  (|i 
excellent,  as  to  teaob  us  that  our  manufactun  > 
are  not  altogether  dependent  on  onr  supply  > 
iron.  That  our  ceramic  mannfaotures  Bbonl; 
since  1851,  have  made  such  giant  strides  in  t? 
opposite  directions,  attaining  a delicacy  ai 
beauty  equal  to  that  once  special  to  Dresden  ■ 
even  to  Royal  Sfevres  on  the  one  band,  andi, 
strength,  solidity,  and  pliancy  of  form  equal 
that  of  the  best  castings  of  Staffordshire,  on  tl. 
other  hand,  is  a subject  for  nations!  pride,  ai,i 
for  honest  self-oongratulation. 

The  first  detail  that  commands  the  profoui 
attention  of  the  builder  we  take  to  bo  t 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  aj 
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;ile3.  T«vo  or  three  maohinea  for  thia  purpose 
lecnand  careful  attention.  We  fail  to  find  them 
n their  proper  place  in  the  catalogno,  the  in- 
rolved  perplexity  of  which  document  is  a matter 
)f  general  lamentation.  Nor  are  they  at  work  in 
inch  a manner  as  to  enable  a Judge  to  speak 
)08iti7ely  as  to  their  respective  merits.  But 
It  is  evident  that  great  thought  and  great 
kill  have  been  applied  to  the  design  and  the 
ixeoution  of  this  powerful  machinery.  The  clay, 
.8  to  the  mechanical  tempering  of  which  we 
lave  now  little  difficulty,  is  forced  into  form  by 
towerful  screws,  — archimedean  screws  they 
rould  be  naturally,  though  not  quite  correctly 
ermcd, — it  is  carried  forward  on  revolving 
lands,  it  is  cat  by  wires.  In  rapidity,  in  certainty, 
jQ  solidity,  and  thus  in  economy,  of  work  there 
an  bo  no  comparison  between  the  mechanical 
irocoas  of  brickmakiug  and  mere  human  labour. 
?he  latter,  as  we  have  before  had  oooasion  to 
emark,  is  perhaps  the  most  brutalising  process 
arried  on  by  man  in  connexion  with  industrial 
rt  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  one  in  which  the 
ested  interest  has  been  defended  with  a more 
Bokless  and  savage  persiabenoo  than  has  been 
he  case  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  productive 
udustry.  No  one  who  visits  the  South  Kon- 
ington  Exhibition  can  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
riumph  of  the  mechauical  mode,  a triumph  as 
inch  to  the  advantage  of  the  wretched  brlok- 
loulders  themselves  as  to  that  of  bricklayers, 
uilders,  and  oooupiers  of  houses  ; but  whioh 
he  former  are  far  from  regarding  in  that  light. 

With  the  brick-making  machines  proper  are  to 
e seen  simple  and  elegant  machines  for  the 
reduction,  by  pressure,  of  encaustic  tiles,  and 
f tesserm  for  mosaic  in  terra-cotta,  fit  for  the 
□mace.  The  perfect  accuracy  of  these  little 
ngines,  and  their  ready  obedience  to  the  baud 
f the  workman,  are  little  leas  than  magical.  I 
iloso  by  is  an  apparatus  which  has  attracted  a 
irger  number  of  admiring  spectators  than  per- 
laps  any  other  exhibit  within  the  buildiog.  It 
W the  oldest  human  invention,  so  far  as  history, 
i^r  as  these  relics  which  are  the  materials  for 
history  yet  unwritten,  teaoh  j and,  although 
wen  recently  it  has  received  no  inconsiderable 
improvement  in  detail,  it  is  still  wonderfully 
^mple.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  matbe- 
iwatical  and  the  casual,  the  mechunioal  and  the 
liirtistic,  the  rigid  action  of  the  machine,  and  tlie 
[Wery-varying  skill  of  the  designer,  enter  into 
luoh  equal  and  intimate  partnership  as  in  the 
lase  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  A skilled  workman, 
vho  has  for  years  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
loulton,  charms  all  who  watch  his  ready  fi.Qgers 
oy  the  magic  swiftness  with  which  the  whirling 
' (lay  obeys  his  touch,  and  the  more  than  theatrical 
B'ransformations  caused  by  the  toil  of  himself  and 
i(iis  boy.  It  wonld  not  be  at  all  unworthy  of  the 
llireotors  of  the  Exhibition  if  a small  oollecting- 
>ox  were  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
•ootter’s  wheel,  to  enable  the  many  visitors  who 
-vould  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  throw  in 
kn  obolna  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
r^heerful  civility  and  steady  industry  of  Mr. 
►ponlton’s  workman.  It  is  hard  for  a man  to 
t^ive  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  information 
I'O  so  many  people  merely  for  his  modest  day’s 
.ivage. 

ti  The  mannfaotara  of  a short,  straight,  glazed 
kobaooo-pipe,  by  merely  inclosing  a bit  of  clay, 
Jfoughly  modelled  into  form,  in  an  oiled  mould 
> hat  closes  with  a hinge,  pushing  down  a thumb- 
Jiibapecl  plug  of  steel  that  hollows  the  bowl,  and 
lonshing  forward  a horizontal  needle  that  pierces 
.he  stem,  is  another  prooess  that  exerts  a strange 
trasoination  over  visitors.  The  readiness,  nay, 
isagerness,  of  the  English  public,  to  educate 
.hemselves  by  the  eye  as  to  manufacturing  pro- 
joedures,  is  amply  illustrated  at  this  part  of  the 
I ;alleries. 

The  visitor  to  the  Exhibition,  having  passed 
■jhe  ugly  passage  (temporary,  we  trust),  which 
is  not  the  more  agreeable  for  being  called  “ The 
iiPernery,”  enters  a sorb  of  vestibule,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  devoted  to  mourning  the  absence 
of  French  contributions,  and  the  oblitei^ion, 
for  the  present  moment,  at  all  events,  of  that 
part  of  the  map  of  Europe  of  which  the  title, — 
iKingdom,  Republic,  Empire,  Kingdom,  Republic, 
Empire,  and  so  on  da  capo,  has  been  undergoing 
a cycle  of  eighty  years  of  change.  A very 
graceful  piece  of  sculpture, — a half-draped, 
seated  girl,  contemplating  a cameo,  might  be 
taken  to  represent  the  mourniug  genius  of  French 
art.  There  is  a yet  more  pregnant  satire  iu  the 
Bgure,  admirably  executed  in  bronze,  of  the 
Cigalc  qai  avait  cliantd  tout  of  La 

Fontaine,  the  wiuter-oaught  wayfarer,  drawn 
with  such  pathos  by  Gustave  Doro,  in  his  illus- 
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tration  of  the  fables  of  the  French  iEjop.  Aa 
admirable,  though  realistic,  figure  of  a Savoyard 
boy,  in  the  same  material,  stands  next.  Then  come 
two  busts,  executed,  it  is  true,  with  marvellous 
skill,  and  admirable  simulation  of  life,  but  the 
proper  locality  for  whioh  is  that  presided  over  by 
Madame  Tuasaud,  and  not  a gallery  saored  to 
tho  fine  arts.  Having  passed  the  spot  where 
France  is  thus  so  conspicuoua  by  her  absence, 
we  enter  on  the  Eastern  Arcade,  filled,  or  rather 
lined,  with  specimens  of  various  works  in  terra 
cotta,  at  its  southern  end. 

To  fish  out  the  items  in  this  interesting  arcade 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Official  Catalogue 
is  scarcely  possible.  Every  distinct  catalogue- 
writer  seems  to  have  followed  his  own  plan,  or 
his  own  no-plan,  of  arrangement ; and  the 
articles  themselves  have  been  placed  rather  as 
furniture  iu  a room  than  as  exhibits  iu  a museum. 
In  English  sculpture,  for  instance,  while  the 
objects  are  scattered  widely  over  different  gal- 
leries, the  numbers  whioh  indicate  them  are 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  artists’ 
names.  But  we  find  no  such  rale  to  hold  in 
pottery,  nor  does  there  aosm  to  be  anything  but 
haphazard  in  tho  order,  or  no  order,  followed. 
Neither  are  the  tiles,  when  found,  descriptive. 

The  first  specimens  ofstruoburalaud  decorative 
terra-cotta  that  strike  the  attention  in  the  East 
Arcade  come  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  ooutributors  who  are  nume- 
rically the  first  of  our  Eugliah  potters.  Moulded 
bricks  and  architectural  dressings  of  every  kind  ; 
tazzas,  vases,  and  statuettes  for  garden  decora- 
tion j medallions  for  insertion  in  walla;  orna- 
mental chimney-pots  for  the  service  of  those 
slovenly  architects  who  build,  as  is  the  custom 
of  our  country,  chimneys  that  smoke  two  ways, 
viz,,  into  the  outer  air  and  into  the  rooms  ; — all 
these  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  in  clay 
of  a very  agreeable  colour  and  texture.  Wall 
oopings  and  cornices,  air-bricks,  pedestals,  ter- 
minals for  walls,  a fouataiu  enlivened  by  models 
of  cranes,  flower  baskets  and  pots,  key-sloues, 
pier  cape,  balusters,  ventilators,  and  window- 
beads  are  among  the  objects  as  to  which,  in  our 
climate,  the  pottery  of  Messrs.  Doulton  will  very 
advantageously  replace  stone.  Between  those  pro- 
ducts of  greediness  and  scamping  whioh  are  now 
euphuistically  termed  bricks,  and  burnt  clay 
such  as  thia,  there  is  almost  as  much  difference 
as  between  the  amorphous  and  the  crystalline 
forms  of  carbon,  the  anthracite  and  the  diamond. 

The  Watoombe  Terra  Cotta  Clay  Company 
exhibits  articles  of  a somewhat  similar  natore  to 
those  produced  by  Messrs.  Doulton.  This  com- 
pany possesses  both  a light-coloured  and  a full 
red_clay;  and  by  tho  oombiuation  of  the  two  mate- 
rials very  good  effects  may  be  produced.  It 
seems  that  the  clay  of  the  Watoombe  Company 
is  snsceptible  of  a far  more  delioate  and  artistic 
treatment  than  their  moulders  generally  have 
known  how  to  apply.  In  oonfi-rmation  of  this 
view  may  be  observed  some  specimens  of 
flowers,  modelled  with  more  than  Oriental 
patience,  which  contrast  with  the  rather  un- 
fiuished  surface  of  some  of  the  medallions. 
Some  fine  bold  epeoimens  of  terra-cotta  from 
Prussia,  follow  next  in  the  arcade,  bub  will  be 
sought  for  in  vain,  or  at  least  have  been  sought 
for  in  vain,  in  the  catalogue.  Then  follow  some 
good  samples  of  what  is  called  glypto  terra-cotta, 
iu  which  an  incised  pattern  has  appareutly  beeu 
produced  by  pressure,  from  the  Whitwell  Col- 
liery, also  a desideratum  iu  the  catalogue.  The 
ferro-metallio  clay,  for  architectural  roofing  and 
ridge  tiles,  specimens  of  which  are  exhibited  by 
Thomas  Peake,  resembles  oast  iron  iu  hardness 
and  colour,  and  no  doubt  enormously  exceeds  it 
in  durability,  as  incapable  of  rusting.  It  re- 
sembles those  productions  of  our  earlier  brick- 
fields, of  whioh  it  used  to  be  said  that  they 
would  last  for  ever,  and  mend  the  roads  after- 
wards. Air  bricks  of  a new  design,  vases,  pedes- 
tals, and  other  objects,  in  red  and  white  terra- 
cotta, are  exhibited  by  James  Stiff  & Sons,  as 
also  highly  vitrified  chemical  apparatus,  sewer 
pipes,  chimney  fioials,  and  a covered  hospital 
cheat  in  wooden  case,  with  water  lute  cover. 
Similar  objects  are  exhibited  by  W.  J.  Holland 
& Co.,  of  a very  delioate  white  clay.  The 
specimens,  however,  have  either  been  treated 
with  neglect,  or  there  is  some  element  in 
the  clay  which  spoils  the  purity  of  the 
work.  A good  collection  of  works  in  terra- 
cotta is  exhibited  by  James  Fulham.  Among 
them  is  one,  not  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue, whioh  possesses  great  beauty,  and 
special  interest  for  the  builder.  It  is  a built 
window-setting,  in  moulded  blocks  of  white 
terra  cotta,  equal  in  appearance  and  superior  in 
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durability  to  most  stone  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  ornamented  by  a mask  and  conven- 
tionalised floral  ornaments,  exeented  with  nn- 
usnal  taste,  as  well  as  skill,  in  a red  clay.  It 
shonld  be  compared  with  another,  of  numerous 
mouidiugs,  returned  in  a round-headed  arch, 
with  a mulliou  pillar  of  terra-cotta  and  two 
small  internal  semi-circular  heads,  executed  in 
out  or  moulded  brick.  This  pretty  little  window 
is  from  the  Farnham  works. 

Toe  Patent  Plumbago  Cruoibla  Company  ex- 
hibits Morgan’s  patent  crucibles  for  melting  and 
refining  metal,  and  nests  of  round  and  triangular 
clay  crucibles  for  refining  and  gold-beaters’  use. 
There  are  also  melting  and  muffle  farnaoes,  and 
flint-glass  crucibles.  Some  gas-retorts,  of  ribbed 
fire-clay,  manufactured  by  the  Farnley  works, 
near  L^eds,  are  very  noble  specimens  of  the 
potter’s  art.  There  are  some  good  glazed  brieks 
from  the  same  makers.  We  do  not  fiud  in  the 
catalogue,  or  even  iu  the  index,  the  name  of 
Chance  Brothers,  the  well-known  glass-makers, 
who  exhibit  not  only  specimens  of  their  retorts, 
but  samples  of  the  “pot  earth”  of  which  they 
are  made.  This  juxtapoaibion  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  the  manufaotared  article  is  of  the 
utmost  value,  in  au  educational  point  of  view,  as 
regards  the  instruction  of  intending  colonists, 
or  persons  interested  iu  developing  the  resou-'ces 
of  new  districts  of  country.  For  the  other 
articles,  the  excellences  are  so  varied,  and  so 
equally  balanced,  that  in  most  cases  the  question 
of  carriage  will  determine  that  of  supply.  But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  stimulus  that  will  be 
given,  by  the  concurrent  opening  of  the  graceful 
new  building  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  of  this 
fine  collection  of  arohiteotural  objects  in  terra- 
cotta, to  the  employment  of  that  material  in 
domestio  arohibeobure,  will  be  both  immediate 
and  permanent.  Good  specimens  of  terra-ootta 
are  also  sent  from  Bridgwater,  from  Norwich, 
and  from  Ipswich,  to  which  the  catalogue  fails 
to  give  proper  reference.  Their  use  will  be 
chiefly  local,  except  in  the  case  of  tho  very  excel- 
lent moulded  bricks  for  chimney-stacks,  aftar 
the  fashion  whioh  prevailed  in  England  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  bill  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  groat  storm  overthrew  so 
many  of  these  structures  that  the  comfort  of  our 
domestic  architecture  has  ever  since  been 
seriously  diminished,  this  important  feature  of  a 
house  having  then  apparently  gone  out  of 
fashion.  These  bricks  aro  from  the  Norwich 
firm. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  a concrete  wall, 
known  as  Parr  and  Strong’s  Combination  (names 
nob  in  the  index)  in  which  a hexagonal  brick 
with  a circular  opening  iu  the  centre,  is  filled 
with  concrete,  and  the  surface  of  part  of  the 
wall  is  rendered  with  one,  or  with  two,  coats  of 
Selenitic  mortar.  A short  description  of 
materials  and  statement  of  cost,  ought  to  bo 
printed  and  annexed  to  any  specimen  of  work 
that  is  at  once  so  original  and  so  deserving  of 
notice  as  this.  The  system,  our  readers  will 
remember,  has  been  illustrated  in  our  pages, 
We  must  recommend  those  who  visit  this  arcade 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  terra  cotta  manu- 
factures, to  use  their  eyes  with  diligence,  and 
not  only  so,  but  to  make  full  notes  of  any  as  to 
which  they  wish  to  make  any  farther  inquiry. 

Among  the  decorative  terra-cotta  for  architec- 
tural purposes  in  the  arcade,  is  arranged  a oolleo- 
tion  of  oau-shaped  bottles,  ale-bottles,  jars,  and 
similar  specimens  of  stoneware  for  commercial 
purposes,  chiefly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  of 
Fulhata,  Messrs.  Doulton,  and  Messrs.  Stiff  & 
Son.  They  may  all  be  of  equal  excellcuce, 
although  for  beauty  they  follow  the  order  in 
whioh  we  have  arranged  them.  The  Fulham 
stoneware  is  of  a particularly  good  tint.  We 
suppose  that  it  comes  from  clay  that  bears  some 
relation  to  the  source  of  the  famous  old  Fulham 
china.  For  all  liquids  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
kept  in  earthenware,  these  skilful  manufacturers 
appear  to  have  provided  appropriate  vessels. 

Before  passing  to  the  interior  of  tho  gallery, 
whioh  is  chiefly  devoted  to  domestic  pottery  and 
porcelain,  we  must  cross,  if  we  continue  our 
observations  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Exhibition  illustrative  of  architecture,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle.  In  the  space  to 
the  west  of  the  Western  Gallery,  iu  whioh  are  to 
be  seen  the  engines  that  give  action  to  the 
shafting  within  that  series  of  apartments,  is  a 
wooden  building, approached  from  the  machinery- 
gallery,  which  is  a full-sized  model  of  a schoo  - 
house,  adapted  for  small  country  villages,  m 
erected  in  Sweden.  It  was  designed  lor  this 
exhibition  by  P.  J-  Ekman,  and  manufactured  at 
his  joinery- works  at  Stockholm.  It  is  admirably 
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suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  joiner’s  work  has  a lighter  and  more  highly 
finished  character  than  is  ordinarily  to  be  found 
in  countries  where,  under  a severe  climate,  rough 
timber  forms  the  main  bulk  of  most  of  the  build- 
ings. The  Royal  Swedish  Commission  has  filled 
this  species  of  Swiss  cottage  with  models  and 
examples  of  school-fittings  and  furnitura.  There 
are  desks  for  the  pupils,  diagram-boards  for  the 
roasters,  and  apparatus  for  teaching  of  every 
description.  A careful  examination  will  well 
repay  the  expenditure  of  the  time  it  demands,  to 
all  those  who  take  practical  interest  in  the 
edneation  of  the  young. 

On  the  same  aide  of  the  Gardens,  but  in  the 
gallery  leading  to  the  refreshment-room,  is  to  be 
found  a model  which  possesses  special  interest 
for  ourselves,  and  also,  we  trust,  for  our  readers, 
as  being  an  attempt  by  an  Italian  inventor  to 
carry  into  effect  an  economy  of  that  enormous  force 
to  which  we  some  time  since  called  attention 
(when  the  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal 
mines  was  under  disonssion),  as  an  illimitable 
source  of  motion  and  of  calorific  power.  The 
model  is  called  the  flux-motor.  The  inventor,  or 
at  least  the  writer  of  the  little  illustrative  pam- 
phlet, is  Ferdinaudo  Tom  asi.  The  invention  is 
stated  to  be  patented  in  Ecgland,  France,  &o., 
&o.,  the  countries  indicated  by  the  two  et-ceterm 
being  left  to  the  imagination  to  supply.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  nucleus  of  a 
very  elegant  and  meritorious  iuvention.  The 
mode  in  which  the  tidal  force  is  rendered  avail- 
able for  motive  power  is  by  the  compression  and 
exhaustion  of  air.  The  little  pamphlet  which 
illustrates  the  model,  and  which  contains  a litho- 
graph of  the  apparatus,  although  not  written  in 
Italian,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  written  in 
English,  and  the  explanation  has  some  need  of 
being  explained. 

Ths  idea,  however,  is  this.  At  any  convenient 
spot  near  the  sea-shore,  in  districts  where  the 
tide  has  a certain  degree  of  rise  and  fall,  a closed 
reservoir  is  to  be  constructed  of  iron  or  of 
adequately  strong  masonry,  of  which  the  bottom 
is  at,  or  a little  below,  dead  low-water  mark,  and 
connected  with  the  sea  : the  top  is  level  with  the 
extreme  high-water  level  of  the  spring  tide,  and 
a horizontal  division  or  diaphragm  is  constructed 
half-way  between  the  two.  A vertical  pipe  or 
pipes  pass  through  this  diaphragm  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  compartment.  Connecting 
pipes  are  led  from  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the 
superimposed  compartments,  and  connected 
with  the  working  cylinder  of  an  air-engine. 

As  the  tide  rises,  the  air  in  the  lower  vessel  is 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
water,  which  rises,  with  the  tide,  through  the 
vertical  pipe,  and  fills  the  upper  part  of  the 
reservoir.  The  compressed  air  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  lower  oonnecting-pipe,  and 
thus  drives  the  air-engine,  the  power  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  pressure.  When  the  tide  has 
reached  its  height,  and  begins  to  fall,  the  con- 
necting-pipe is  closed  with  a stop-cock,  and  the 
pipe  connecting  the  upper  chamber  with  the 
working-cylinder  is  opened.  The  water  descends, 
by  gravity,  together  with  the  external  tide, 
thus  leaving  a partial  vacuum  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air 
to  fill  this  vacuum  gives  motion  to  the  piston  of 
the  air-engine,  which  thus  continues  to  work 
during  the  fall  of  the  tide. 

The  inventor,  accustomed,  we  conclude,  to  the 
tideless  phenomena  of  the  Mediterranean,  does 
not  speak  with  the  air  of  a practical  man.  In- 
deed, BO  little  was  he  able  to  calculate  the 
pressure  on  bis  model,  constructed,  he  says,  on 
the  scale  of  2'-i  in.  to  the  foot,  that  the  glass 
panel  which  was  inserted  to  show  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  mimic  tide  was  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure,  and  the  metal  reservoir  has  been  bent 
out  of  shape  by  the  same  agency.  The  little 
engine  works  merrily  enough.  The  height  of 
water,  which  is  turned  on  from  the  mains,  is 
indicated  by  gauges.  Much  consideration  has  to 
be  given  to  the  subject  before  it  can  be  regarded 
as  a working  method.  But  that  consideration 
will  be  rewarded.  The  use  of  air  as  an  inter- 
mediary, in  transmitting  the  force  of  oceanic 
tidal  gravity  to  machinery,  is  indisputably  possi- 
ble. And  where  the  attainable  power  is  un- 
limited, and  the  cost  is  that  of  machinery  alone, 
the  motor  being  a natural  force,  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  amount  of  power  may  be  obtained 
as  to  make  the  comparatively  low  pressure  per 
inch  adequate  to  the  performance  of  any  required 
amount  of  duty.  We  recommend  the  invention 
of  Signor  Tommasi  to  the  attention  of  English 
mechanics,  and,  more  especially,  those  of  our 
great  seaboard  towns. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Surveyors,  May  22Dd,  Mr.  Edward 
I’Anson  read  a paper  on  “London:  its  Com- 
mercial Centres,  and  their  Influence  on  the 
Value  of  Land.”  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a portion  relating  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sub- 
ject 

I might  easily  extend  these  observations  as  to 
the  markets  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
London;  but  what  I wish  more  particularly  to 
point  out  is  the  influence  which  these  great 
centres  have  upon  the  value  of  property.  To  be 
in  a market  is,  we  all  know,  of  great  importance ; 
it  is  something  to  be  in  London,  itself  one  vast 
emporium  and  mart,  but  it  is  more  still  to  be  in 
the  great  market  itself.  For  this  reason,  the 
land  in  the  great  market  of  London, — the  money 
market, — is  the  most  valuable  land  in  London, 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  world. 
What  do  we  observe  in  the  hoarding  round 
the  new  building  now  erecting  at  the  oorner  of 
Queen  Victoria-street  and  the  Poultry  ? — little 
boxes,  where  sellers  are  established  in  the  vast 
line  of  traffic  which  passes  this  locality.  What 
rent  they  pay  I do  not  know  ; but  I do  not  doubt 
it  is  something  considerable  for  mere  standing 
room  in  the  midst  of  commercial  London. 

Something  like  401.  per  superficial  foot  for  the 
freehold  is,  I believe,  the  highest  price  obtained 
for  land  in  this  great  centre  ; bub  this  is  an 
exceptional  case,  and  probably  about  301.  may 
be  stated  as  the  average  maximum  value  which 
ground  has  yet  reached  in  the  very  heart  of 
England’s  metropolis.  This  large  value,  how- 
ever, extends  over  a very  limited  area.  It  com- 
pri.ses  a part  of  Cornhill,  but  hardly  extends 
beyond  Finch-lane,  to  the  eastward,  or  westward 
beyond  the  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  Globe 
Insurance  Offices,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard- 
street  and  Cornhill. 

The  highest  quoted  value  of  land  in  my  experi- 
ence was  in  Lombard-street ; but,  as  before 
stated,  I consider  this  quite  exceptional.  Lem- 
bard-atreet  itself,  in  its  best  part,  would  not 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
Cornhill ; whilst,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cornhill, 
the  land  does  nob  reach  a value  exceeding  one- 
third  of  its  maximum  value  opposite  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Taking,  as  I do,  the  Royal  Exchange  as  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  London,  it  is  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood  that  laud  reaches  its 
maximum  value.  If  we  go  either  eastward  or 
westward  of  the  Royal  Exchange  the  value  of 
land  rapidly  declines ; eastward,  at  the  end  of 
Cornhill,  it  is  already  only  worth  about  one-lia'f 
(lOs.)  per  foot  what  it  is  worth  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  If  we  cross  over  Bishopsgate-street  the 
value  decreases  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  maxi- 
mum (Ss.)  ; and  when  we  get  as  far  east  as  the 
Minories  the  land  there  has  almost  reached  its 
minimum  value  in  the  City  of  London. 

In  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  where  are  to  be 
found  the  great  commercial  bouses  of  Baring 
Brothers,  Antony,  Gibbs,  & Co.,  and  one  or  two 
more  large  mercantile  firms,  the  value  of  land 
is  about  intermediate  between  its  value  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cornhill  and  tho  western  end  of 
Leadcnball-street. 

Proceeding  in  another  direction,  along  the  line 
of  Lombard-street,  the  land  here  retains  its 
value  more  nearly  through  its  entire  length  than 
it  does  in  Cornhill  and  elsewhere.  Lombard- 
street  is  in  the  line  of  thoroughfare  to  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  colonial  trade,  and,  with 
Fenohurch-street,  may  be  taken  at  about  one- 
third,  or  somewhat  less,  of  tho  maximum  value, 
falling  to  about  one-fourth,  or  even  one-fifth,  as 
it  approaches  Mark-lane ; beyond  that  point  it 
passes  the  commeroial  centres,  and  rapidly  falls 
in  value. 

There  are  now  two  great  lines  of  thoroughfare 
tendiog  westward,  one  leading  along  Cheapside 
and  Ludgate-hill  to  the  Strand,  and  the  other 
along  New  Queen  Viotoria-street  to  the  Thames 
Embankment.  On  the  former  thoroughfare, 
about  as  far  west  as  Buoklersbury,  the  traffic  is 
the  densest  in  London,  as  computed  by  Mr. 
William  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  City 
Commiesioners  of  Sewers,  and  referred  to  in  a 
masterly  pamphlet  drawn  up  by  him,  urging  the 
necessity  of  opening  up  new  thoroughfares  in 
the  City. 

As  far  west  as  Bucklersbury,  the  land  in  the 
Poultry,  especially  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  attains  very  nearly  its  maximum  value. 
A very  recent  letting,  at  the  corner  of  New 
Queen  Viotoria-street,  will  attest  this  assertion. 
Beyond  Bucklersbury,  the  price  gradually  falls. 


I have  hardly  any  data  preoiao  enough  to  give 
an  exact  proportion,  but  I am,  probably,  safe 
in  saying,  that  along  the  western  part  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  (as  far  as  the  western  end  goes)  of 
Ludgate-hill,  the  land  hardly  realises  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  maximum  value.  Along 
the  Strand,  as  far  as  Charing-croas,  about  one- 
sixth  is  probably  the  per-centage,  although, 
perhaps,  this  is  rather  low  for  corner  eituations. 

If  we  take  the  new  line  of  Queen  Viotoria- 
street,  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars, 
there  have  already  been  sufficient  dealings  in 
the  land  bordering  on  the  street,  to  prove  that 
the  value  rapidly  declines  in  proportion  as  ws 
leave  the  great  centres  of  value  and  commerce. 
The  extr-eme  eastern  portion  of  the  street  fully 
maintains  the  maximum  value;  but  it  falls  to 
about  one-half  a very  short  distance  westward, 
and  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  at  tho  western 
end  of  the  street. 

If  we  follow  the  line  of  Cheapside  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Holborn,  the  value  of  land  still  decreases 
as  we  go  westward,  nntil — notwithstanding  the 
impetus  given  by  the  magnificent  viaduot,  which 
now  biota  out  what  was  for  long  that  great  dis- 
grace to  London,  the  Holborn  valley — the  land 
hardly  realizes  one-fourth  of  tho  maximum  value ; 
although  in  one  instance  (a  corner  plot)  it  reaches 
about  one-third.  Southward  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change,  in  the  narrow  lanes  which,  until  they 
were  cut  in  two  by  the  opening  of  King  William- 
street  in  1831,  were  very  unimportant  thorough- 
fares, the  land  reaches  about  one-third  of  itsi 
maximum  price,  until  at  the  southern  end  of 
these  lanes,  next  the  river’s  bank,  its  value  doesi 
not  much  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  maximum,  andi 
that  only  in  the  portions  nearest  to  London: 
Bridge  on  the  west. 

Northward  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  except 
immediately  adjoining  the  Bank, — that  is  to  say,! 
in  Bartbolomew-laue,  Throgmortou-atreet,  Loth-, 
bury,  and  Tokenhouse-yard,  which  are  in  cloaei 
proximity  to  the  money  market, — the  land  does: 
not  exceed  about  one-half  of  the  highest  vnlne, 
and  beyond  that  it  rapidly  falls,  until,  in  FinB< 
bury,  it  realizes  not  more  than  from  one-fifeeenthi 
to  one-twentieth  of  the  full  value. 

In  Bishopsgate-street  Without  the  value  falls 
rapidly,  and  in  the  small  streets  running  west? 
ward  oot  of  Bishopsgate-street,  such  as  Sum 
street  and  Skinner-street,  houses  and  sbopn 
were,  until  quite  recently,  when  their  value  had 
been  somewhat  improved  by  the  passsga  of  th« 
North  London  Railway,  letting  at  rents  almost 
as  low  as  the  moat  distant  parts  of  London.  ' 

There  has  always  been,  and  still  exists,  an 
almost  unreasonable  difference  in  the  value  o, 
land  ou  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  thal 
upon  the  north  side.  In  the  beat  tboronghfarea 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  Bcaro0h| 
realises  one-fifceenbh  or  one  sixteeuth  of  th’ 
maximum  value  of  City  land  ; and  when  at  onhi 
a moderate  distance  from  the  river,  and,  indeeci 
when  close  upon  it,  it  hardly  goes  beyond  one. 
fortieth  of  the  maximum,  viz.,  about  6d.  a foot: 
Immediately  adjoining,  however,  the  south  eat 
of  London  Bridge,  the  land  changed  ownershi;' 
by  the  acre  at  something  over  the  highest  pre 
portionate  rate  I have  just  referred  to,  and  il 
the  line  of  New  Sonthwark-atreet,  in  one  favour, 
able  oorner  plot,  it  reached  six-twentieths  of  th, 
full  value. 

These  statements  of  value,  meat  of  whiob  ai 
founded  upon  my  own  personal  experience,  ,,i 
however,  only  offer  to  you  as  approximate.  Tbec’ 
must  always  be  exceptional  conditions,  such  rr 
oorner  sites,  aspect,  light,  convenience  of  acceS' 
suitability  for  special  buildings,  non-liability  t: 
interference  by  adjoiniog  owners,  and  so  on,  i,: 
well  as  the  pressing  necessities  and  prodigaliti 
of  some  of  the  great  houses  of  business  requirini 
extension  of  accommodation,  which  considerab-s 
influence  the  value  of  property  in  csrtal 
localities. 

Besides  the  great  lines  of  thoroughfare  I hat' 
referred  to,  converging  towards  the  centn 
poi^of  importance  and  value,  there  are  also,  t 
I hJIb  endeavoured  to  point  oat,  other  centres  ( 
foci  of  value,  which  are  Ecarcely  less  valuah 
than  those  I have  already  enumerated.  F 
example,  I have  recently  heard  of  land,  iu  ti 
centre  of  the  Manchester  trade  or  market,  bei» 
valued  as  high  as  the  land  in  the  close  vioinii 
of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

It  is  enrious  to  observe,  however,  within  he 
short  a distance  the  value  of  land  varies.  F 
instance,  in  Fridfiy-street  the  maximum  value 
land  is  asked  and  obtained ; but  within  a Bton(i 
throw  of  that  spot, — in  Moukwell-sireet,  i. 
instance, — its  value  falls  to  one-eighth  of  tl: 
maximum.  And  in  the  old  City  lanes  intersecti' 
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(■by  King  William-Btreefc  there  is  a very  notable 
J-differenoe  between  the  valne  of  land  on  the  north 
land  on  the  south  side  of  that  thoroughfare. 

I The  difference  between  the  highest  and  the 
•lowest  value  of  land  in  the  City  may  be  stated 
;a8  about  1 to  20}  for  I take  20a.  a foot  to  be 
»now  about  the  maximum  value,  and  Is.  a foot  as 
(about,  although  not  quite,  the  minimum,  I think 

II  am  right  in  saying  that  land  let  for  residential 
jpurpoaes,  in  the  moat  fashionable  districts  of 
iWestern  London,  does  not  reach  more  than  from 
pne  sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  maximum  value  of 
iland  ii  the  City  proper. 

I We  are  all  familiar  with  the  vast  differences  in 
lihe  value  of  property  which  have  occurred  in 
jihe  courae  of  the  last  half-century.  It  would 
|aot,  I think,  be  at  all  excessive  to  say  that,  in 
;he  localities  comprised  within  the  before-named 
narkets,  the  valne  of  land  has  at  least  doubled 
luring  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  in  the  more 
mportant  trade-centres  within  the  city  of 
jondon  it  has  been  fully  quadrupled. 

I have  purposely  refrained  from  alluding,  by 
tame,  to  any  case;  but  one  special  instance 
loonra  to  me  in  illustration  of  my  remarks.  The 
lanseatio  towns  had,  from  a very  early  period, 
k wharf  in  Upper  Thames-street,  near  London 
Bridge,  called  the  Steel  Yard.  Here,  shut  in 
ritbin  their  own  walls,  they  had  their  own 
neroantile  centre  and  dep6t  for  goods,  just  as,  1 
lelieve,  is  still  the  custom  iu  Chinese  cities, 
’he  piece  of  ground  covered  just  60,000  feet 
nperficial.  The  Hamburghers,  to  whom  the 
iteel  Yard  belonged,  sold  this  ground,  through 
heir  engineer,  Mr.  Lindley  (who  has  done 
uuoh  to  raise  the  town  of  Hamburgh  from  the 
uin  in  which  it  was  plunged  by  the  disastrous 
.re  of  1842),  for  exactly  11.  a foot,  or  just  what 

now  take  to  be  the  mimmum  value  of  land  in 
he  City.  This  was  not  more  than  some  twenty 
ears  ago,  and  a few  years  since  it  was  sold  for, 

FI  believe,  3Z.  a foot.  The  site  of  the  Steel  Yard 
i|]  now  covered  by  Hawkshaw’s  City  terminus  of 
Bhe  South-Eastern  Railway, 
ij  I have  no  sufficient  data  with  reference  to  the 
□slue  of  land  in  other  great  cities  to  which  lean 
,')fer,  so  as  to  quote  figures,  but  I have  a general 
MUpression  that  land  in  London  has  arrived  at 
xo  excessive  value  as  compared  with  such  other 
i (Calities,  and  that  it  is  a value  which,  so  long  ag 
lie  remain  a commercial  country,  will  be  main- 
nined,  and  even  increased. 

• I can  quote  some  instances  of  the  value  of 
; iud  in  Paris.  The  land  in  the  new  street  from 
16  Place  de  I’Opera  to  the  Rae  de  Rivoli  was 
fid,  in  1869,  at  from  68Z.  to  721.  per  square 
ni^tre  for  corner  plots,  or  from  61.  63.  to  71.  per 
h)0t,  taking  10  ft.  snperfioial  to  equal  a mbtre. 
•I'n  the  Boulevards  the  land,  however,  only 
wtohed  at  the  same  time  51.  per  foot ; but  these 
urioes  are,  by  no  means,  I believe,  the  highest 
Jirices  for  land  which  have  been  obtained  in 
.aris. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  (viz,,  round  the 
•lourse),  and  upon  the  inner  Boulevards,  land 
palises,  if  I recollect  rightly,  quite  as  much  as, 
IT  more  than,  land  in  London. 


[iTHE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  CONEERENOE. 

> The  invitation  to  architects  to  send  geome- 
ioal  drawings  for  exhibition  at  the  lostitate 
t|*oma  during  the  Conference  week  did  not  resnlt 
•(  anything  very  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  an 
lirhibition  of  this  nature,  thongh  the  whole 
iulleotioQ  wsg  intorestiog,  if  only  as  illustrating 
*«e  various  ideas  of  different  architects  as  to  the 
I !8b  method  of  getting  up  working  drawings  j 
jlid  there  were  isolated  drawings  of  considerable 
Fiterest  on  other  grounds.  Perhaps  what  would 
i ost  strike  any  observer  whose  recollection  of 
! ich  things  went  back  a good  way,  would  be  the 
'tal  disappearunoe  of  tbe  old  style  of  fine 
I 'awiug,  with  hair-like  Hoes,  and  finished  with 
^solute  corractufss  in  every  part,  but  without 
19  slightest  attempt  at  an  effective  appearance, 
he  contrary  extreme,  which  may  be  called 
19  blotting-paper  style,  and  which  for  a few 
ears  was  patronised  chitfly  by  some  young 
I’chitecta  who  thought  the  acme  of  per- 
iction  ia  drawing  lay  in  an  appearance 
■ utter  carelessness  and  roughness,  has  also 
•aappeared;  and  on  the  whole  an  inspection  o 
10  drawings  hung  last  week  at  Condnit-streeb, 
ads  to  the  conclusion  that  geometrical  drawing 
iiong  architects  at  present  is,  in  the  main,  in 
unt  of  manner,  clear  and  sensible,  and  very 
uoh  what  it  ooght  to  be,  presenting  a neat 
id  intelligible  delineation  of  what  is  required, 


without  waste  of  time  in  unnecessary  or  absurd 
elaboration.  All  English  arohitects  who  visited 
the  gallery  would  be  especially  interested  in  the 
two  or  three  sheets  of  details  by  M.  Baudot, 
for  tbe  figlise  de  Rambouillet,  hung  on  one  of 
the  soreena,  aa  speoimena  of  the  manner  of 
working  adopted  by  French  arohitects  in  con- 
structive detail  drawings.  Whether  these  fairly 
represent  average  French  architectural  drawing 
we  cannot  feel  sure,  but  certainly  they  are  ad- 
mirable specimens,  in  clearness  and  precision,  of 
drawing  of  this  class  j and  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  system  of  giving  perspective  drawings 
of  some  of  the  points  of  the  constraotion,  or  per- 
spective combined  with  seotion,  which,  in  some 
cases,  might  very  usefully  be  adopted  to  facili- 
tate the  comprehension  of  the  architect’s 
intention  by  the  workman,  aa  well  as  to  enable 
the  architect  himself  to  realise  better  what  he 
was  about.  Another  sort  of  ioteresb  attached  to 
the  beautiful  little  sketches  in  Indian  ink,  of 
M.  Viollet-le-Duo,  hnng  on  another  screen,  and 
consisting  of  small  representations  of  foliated 
capitals,  of  various  designs,  made  at  the  works 
of  Sc.  Deaia,  for  the  direction  of  the  carvers. 
These  were  equally  admirable  as  artistic  designs 
and  for  the  freedom,  ease,  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  effect  had  evidently  been  obtained ; 
the  whole  design  and  relief  and  shadow  of  the 
artificial  foliage  being  indicated,  in  some  cases, 
by  a few  strokes  of  the  brush.  Mr.  Porter’s 
small  elevations  and  plan  of  a very  big  design  for 
Muaeum  at  Kensington,  &o,,  was  an  instance  of 
what  had  been  urged  at  one  or  two  of  the 
meetings  aa  to  the  inability  of  geometrical  draw- 
ings to  represent  a design ; as  the  composition 
in  question,  rather  pleasing  with  its  centre 
dome  and  smaller  cupolas,  could,  from  no  pos- 
sible point  of  view,  appear  as  drawn.  A hotel 
front  in  French  Renaissance  style  by  the  same 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry’s  elevation  of 
the  Piccadilly  front  of  Bnrlington  House,  might 
be  classed  together  as  neat  drawings  of  the  kind 
(the  latter  inline  only),  like  a good  many  others  in 
the  same  style.  Mr.  0.  Barry’s  large  drawing, 
in  section  and  what  may  be  called  perspective 
elevation,  of  a portion  of  the  front  wall  of  Dulwich 
College,  was  a capital  specimen  of  pen-and-ink 
etohing  on  a large  scale.  Two  or  three  working 
drawings  for  the  spires  of  different  modern 
ohnrohes  were  exhibited,  which  furnished  a good 
example  of  what  we  have  before  recommended, 
the  union  of  drawing  and  specifioation  in  one 
document;  these  drawings  consisting  of  suffi- 
ciently well  and  clearly  drawn  illustrations  of  the 
external  design  and  internal  timber  constrnotioo 
of  the  spires  in  question,  written  over  with  notes 
and  directions,  sufficient,  as  far  as  our  observation 
was  able  to  go,  to  abrogate  entirely  tlis  necassity 
of  any  separate  speoification.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins’s 
plan  of  the  Denmark  Theatre  in  Leicester- 
square  showed  a winter  garden  with  fountains 
and  fiowera  encircling  the  auditorium  5 other- 
wise the  plan  did  not  differ  materially  from  other 
theatre  plaos,  save  in  an  arrangement  of  having 
a prompter’s  box  on  each  side  behind  the  wings 
of  tho  proaoeniom ; a better  arrangement  than 
the  nsnal  intrusion  of  the  feature  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  stage,  if  only  the  managecnent  are 
going  to  undertake  to  provide  two  prompters 
instead  of  one.  The  same  architect’s  full-sized 
details  of  capitals,  &c.,  for  Sb.  Stephen’s  Church 
at  South  Kensington,  were  good  speoimens  of 
this  stj'Ie  of  working  drawing,  and  among  the 
most  pnrpose-liko  things  in  the  room.  Mr.  Snell 
exhibited  drawings  of  Kensington  district 
schools  and  workhouse,  tho  latter  a very 
sensible  plain  Elizabethan  design  in  brick,  with 
a modern  t juch  here  and  there  5 and  Mr.  Tarver, 
in  his  elevations  of  Coombe  Farmhouse,  showed 
how  picturesque  a little  house  might  be  made 
out  of  very  simple  materials,  by  a judicious  use 
of  wall-tiles  and  treatment  of  roof-outline  and 
windows.  Mr.  Schmidt’s  proposed  " acoommo- 
daticu  for  the  learned  societies  ” showed  clever 
utilisation  of  an  awkward  angle  in  the  plan,  by 
shouldering  the  auditorium  of  the  lecture-theatre 
into  it;  and  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry,  in  their 
drawing  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Barking-road, 
exhibited  some  originality  in  the  treatment  of, 
the  springiog  of  the  timber  spire.  Mr.  White’s 
design  fora  private conatry-hoaae would aoaroely 
be  passed  over  by  any  one  with  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  of  domestic  design ; and  the  plan 
was  worth  study,  too,  as  a specimen  of  that 
irregular  Gothic  plan  which  lends  itself  so  well 
to  tbe  domestic  arrangements  of  English  houses, 
oombioing  convenience  with  opportunities  for 
architectural  effect  of  a quiet,  homelike,  pictur- 
esque order.  Mr.  Bolfe  also  exhibited  some 
neat  and  picturesque  drawings  for  schools,  with 


chapel  attached,  where,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
conscience,  at  least,  we  trust  thei*e  is  an  altar 
just  8 ft.  5 in.  long. 

We  should  have  wished  to  see  a little  more  of 
ornamental  and  colour  detail  than  was  shown  on 
this  occasion ; what  little  there  was  could  not 
be  said  to  be  of  much  interest.  The  elabo- 
rate line-drawing  of  a design  for  the  deco- 
ration of  a library,  with  detail  of  a Classic  type, 
is  one  of  those  things  the  value  of  which  is 
almost  nil  unless  the  colour  design  be  shown  as 
well  aa  the  form.  Mr.  Aitcliison’s  three  chim- 
ney-piece designs  for  various  rooms  in  a man- 
sion were  distinctive  enough  in  character,  and 
pretty  in  the  general  effect  of  the  (apparently) 
inlaiil  floral  ornament ; but  what  may  be  called 
the  arohitectural  portion  of  the  designs  was 
somewhat  weak.  Mr.  I’Anson’s  sketches  of 
furniture  details  for  the  house  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (the  plans  and  eleva- 
tions  of  which  were  also  hung),  were  too  small 
and  sketchy  to  be  of  much  interest  as  matters 
of  study,  though  suggestive  in  parts.  We  en- 
tirely approve,  however,  on  sneh  an  oocasion, 
of  arohitects  sending  the  actual  drawings  from 
which  their  work  has  been  executed,  not  touobed 
up  or  revised,  and  should  be  always  glad  to  see 
specimens  of  drawing  which  unite  clearness 
with  apparent  rapidity  and  ease  of  execution. 
Rapidity  without  clearness,  however,  as  in  a 
sketch  exhibited  of  a proposed  market  at 
Madrid,  which  was  a mere  unfinished  pencil 
scrawl,  is  not  what  we  care  to  see  encouraged 
either  by  example  or  precept.  One  or  two  draw- 
ings there  were,  too,  which  might  serve  to 
encourage  provincial  visitors  by  showing  to  what 
kind  of  productions  the  letters  F.R.I.B.A.  majj 
sometimes  be  found  attached : but  enough  of 
that.  The  idea  of  au  exhibition  of  geometrical 
and  working  drawings  was  a good  one,  and  per- 
haps more  may  be  made  of  it  next  year,  and  our 
provincial  friends  may  bo  moved  to  contribute 
something  of  interest  : we  do  not  remember 
noticing  anything  from  the  provinoe.s  among  the 
drawings  that  werehnng;  this.bowcver.may  have 
been  partly  the  result  of  want  of  accommodation. 
Ib  would  add  much  also  to  tbe  interest  of  the 
exhibition  on  another  occasion  if  drawings  of 
the  same  class,  detail  and  working  drawings 
especially,  could  be  obtained  from  architects  of 
other  countries,  besides  Franco;  Italy,  Germany, 
or  America,  for  instance.  We  have,  mostly,  little 
practical  knowleiJge  of  the  method  of  working 
adopted  by  our  professional  confreres  of  other 
nations. 
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Second  in  importanoe,  and  hardly  second  in 
promise  and  in  interest,  to  the  class  of  paintings 
that  deals  with  ancient  bistorio  subjeots  and 
the  incidents  of  Oriental  or  classic  life,  must  be 
regai-ded  the  group  of  pictures  devoted  to 
English  genre.  The  school  which  contains  each 
names  as  those  of  Hogarth  and  of  Gainsborough 
appeals  with  unusual  force  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  English  character.  In  the  mixture  of 
humour  with  pathos,  or  in  the  contragt  of  inci- 
dents of  a comic  aspect  with  aspects  of 
grandeur,  of  pity,  or  of  terror,  we  have  au  un- 
rivalled master  in  our  great  native  dramatist. 
In  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  in 
the  play  of  King  Henry  V.,  the  contrast  between 
those  conflicting  emotions  is  brought  out  with  the 
moat  perfect  mastery.  In  the  satiric  paintings 
of  Hogarth  may  be  traced  the  expression  of  a 
wit  of  the  same  temper,  however  inferior  in  rank. 
The  conceptions  of  Hogarth  are  usually  of  a 
higher  order  than  his  execution.  In  Gains- 
borough we  have  the  representation  of  simple, 
natural  incidents,  or  the  portrayal  of  individual 
character,  effected  by  a magic  touch  which 
evinces  true  dramatic  power.  Domestic  life, 
when  raised  by  passion  or  by  pathos  above  its 
ordinary  level,  is  especially  tbe  subject  for  treat- 
ment by  artists  who  have  more  gnidee  among 
English  writers  than  among  English  painters. 

Mr.  F.  Walker,  A.,  has  given,  in  his  “ Prisoner 
at  tbe  Bar  ” (1,168),  a dramatic  work  of  a very 
high  order.  It  is  not  in  the  technical  excellence 
of  the  painting,  that  the  charm  of  this  etriking 
picture  lies,  but  in  the  depth  and  terror  of  the 
seutiment.  The  outline  and  expression  of  the 
principal  figure  linger  ou  the  memory  like  a 
ghost.  In  a gloomy,  subdned  light,  which  might 
well  be  that  of  an  English  court  of  law,  in 
November,  a meagre,  terrified,  guilty  woman 
bends  the  glance  of  her  large  (iark  eyes  on  the 
face  of  the  aoonser, — witness,  counsel,  or 


* See  p.  379,  ante. 
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jii^ge, — UDseen  by  tbe  spectator,  'who  ia  on  the 
trace  of"  her  crime.  Her  poor  thin  bands  ner- 
vously twitch  and  tear  the  leaves  of  the  rue 
branches  that  lie  beneath  them  on  the  bar, 
behind  which  she  stands.  Figure,  face,  pose  are 
all  full  of  the  same  terrible  meaning.  The  in- 
different, heedless  features  of  the  gaoler,  or 
officer  of  the  court,  case-hardened  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  criminals,  heightening  by  force  of  con- 
trast the  expression  of  the  intense  nervous  lip  of 
the  prisoner.  Pleasing  the  picture  is  not,  but 
instinct  with  the  energy  of  genins. 

On  a smaller  scale  than  the  last  picture,  which 
is  nearly  life-size,  is  No.  87,  “School  Dismissing,” 
by  Sir  G.  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  which  our  northern 
friends  will  pardon  us  for  calling  a very  fine 
example  of  English  genre — as  the  term  British 
genre  is  hardly  admissible.  It  is  nob,  we 
believe,  a new  painting.  An  old  schoolmaster, 
in  the  costume  of  a century  more  picturesque 
as  regards  male  costume  than  the  present, 
stands  in  his  schoolroom,  deliberately  examining 
the  task  of  an  impatient  boy  beside  him.  The 
rout  of  scholars  rushes,  with  shout  and  struggle, 
to  the  door.  Slant  sunbeams  light  np  portions 
of  the  scene,  and  glorify  the  texture  of  one  of 
the  boys’  caps,  waved  iu  triumph  in  the  air.  Two 
or  three  cnlprits  are  awaiting,  with  varied  ex- 
pressions of  fear  or  of  stolidity,  their  several 
meeds  of  justice.  The  weak  point  of  the  picture 
is  the  face  of  the  child  on  a form  to  the  right  of 
the  spectator,  which  is  far  from  good.  The  boil- 
ing impatience  of  the  boy  under  inspection  is  an 
admirable  pathognomic  stndy,  and  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  deliberation  of  the  Dominie. 
Evidence  of  long  study  of  the  Flemish  masters, 
as  well  as  of  the  infiuenoe  of  Wilkie,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  subdued  browns  aud  greys,  and  in 
the  limpid  finish,  of  the  scene.  The  picture 
Cinnob  fail  to  become  popular. 

It  is  nob  desirable,  in  a notice  limitid  as  to 
length,  to  single  oat  objects  for  unfavourable 
criticism.  Still,  the  very  marked  want  of  know- 
ledge, or  heed  of  the  simplest  rules  of  composi- 
tion, which  spoils  so  many  pietnres,  otherwise  of 
merit,  and  reduces  others  to  the  level  of  wall 
papers,  can  hardly  bo  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
No  one  appears  more  pertinaciously  to  have 
listened  to  evil,  rather  thun  to  good,  couneellois, 
in  this  respeot,  than  Mr.  Orohardson.  The  acres 
of  2i-in.  flooring  which  he  gives  are  rather 
features  for  a surveyor’s  bill  of  qnantities  th  vn 
for  any  form  of  pictorial  representation.  In 
“ St.  Mark’s,  Venice,”  the  cardinal  is  very  truth- 
ful and  characteristic,  but  he  travels  over  a great 
diotanoe  of  country.  Bub  in  ” A Hundred  Years 
Ago”  (196)  the  art’St  seems  to  have  experi- 
mented, with  considerable  success,  as  to  how  bad 
a picture  his  name  would  admit  to  the  walls  o* 
the  Academy.  In  “ The  Death  of  Buokinghatn  ” 
Mr.  D.  W.  Wyofitsld  has  given  the  interior  of  a 
hall  and  the  elevation  of  a staircase.  Two  small 
female  figures  are  hurried,  pcir  accident,  on  the 
latter,  and  on  a table  in  the  former  is  stretched 
out  a very  inconvenient  figure,  suggested  appa- 
rently, by  a recently-exhibited  work  of  Velasquez. 
The  description,  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  of  the 
scene  represented  has,  at  all  events,  movement 
and  alarm,  but  the  pic  ure  gives,  in  addition  to 
the  furniture,  only  that  which  is  disagreeable,  aud 
that,  moreover,  as  if  by  mere  casual  incident. 

It  is  melancholy  to  find,  year  after  year,  the 
same  stock  scenes  from  English  history  repro- 
dneed,  like  the  modified  forma  of  a book  of 
faehioDB.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  suffer  and  die  annoaliy  on  the  wails  of 
the  Academy.  Such  trifles  as  “ Wisdom  and 
Garrulity”  an  admirably-drawn  owl,  with  a 
scarcely  inferior  jay,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Webb  (110), 
contrast  most  favourably  with  suoh  ambitious  but 
ill-considered  failures.  The  birds  are  all  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  Mr.  MaeWbirter’s  donkey  (4U4)  by 
the  sea-side  is  another  of  those  admirable 
nothings.  Under  the  unpretending  title  of  ‘‘  The 
Three  Magpies”  (546),  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
a well-treated  incident  of  rustic  life,  in  the  good 
old  lime  when  the  bride  rode  from  the  church 
on  a pillion.  If  the  sky  and  the  water  bad  been 
better  rendered  we  shonld  have  had  a charming 
picture  here.  The  girl’s  face  is  delightfnl.  The 
cachet  of  the  good  old  days  of  hound  aud  born 
lingers  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Bnrgeeu’s  “ Visit  to  the 
Nursery.”  The  old  squire,  who  is  hospitably 
and  solemnly  offered  a enp  of  Doll’s  tea, 
is  a very  characteristic  figure,  and  the 
mamma  is  perfectly  charming.  Mr.  E.  Nicol  has 
given  us  rather  an  aged  girl,  in  “ How  it  was  she 
was  Delayed”  (18).  As  matter  of  years,  the 
delay  is  not  explained  ; as  matter  of  minutes,  or 
of  hours,  the  half-confident,  balf-sby  face  of  the 
wooer  is  very  admirable,  and  accounts  for  the 


want  of  punctnality.  So  is  the  puzzle  of  the  boy 
at  “ The  Fisher’s  Knot”  (425).  Mr.  Faed  has 
hardly  given  more  time  to  “ A wee  bit  fractions  ” 
(150)  than  ia  demanded  for  a sketch.  It  is 
difficult  to  express,  in  properly  conventional 
terms,  the  amount  of  negative  success  attained 
by  Mr.  Armitage,  A.  Mr.  Cope’s  “ Night  Alarm,” 
taken  from,  or  else  miraculously  like,  a German 
engraving  in‘'Reinebt6  Fuchs,”  however,  rnns 
the  former  artist  hard.  The  very  happy  rendering 
of  the  portraits  in  “ The  New  Picture”  (93),  by 
Mr.  Calderon,  makes  na  regret  the  very  awkward 
composition.  On  “ On  the  Way  to  the  Throne” 
this  artist  has  bestowed  more  careful  work  than 
on  bis  exhibits  of  former  years.  The  motive  of 
the  picture  is  not  to  onr  mind.  As  satire,  it  is 
feeble;  as  incident,  impossible.  For  example, 
the  royal  lady,  by  the  eagle  jewel  by  her  side, 
should  be  either  the  Empress  Queen  of  Hungary 
or  her  martyr-danghter.  In  either  case,  the 
liveries  are  quite  oat  of  truth.  The  intrusion  of 
the  barber  at  the  last  moment  is  altogether  no- 
likely,  and  unimportant  if  true.  But  while  the 
idea  is  trivial,  the  execution  of  the  picture  is 
very  pleasing,  and  shows  that  decided  progress 
which  cannot  but  attend  oonsoientiona  labour 
in  such  a painter  as  Mr,  Calderon. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  element  of 
power  is  manifest  in  Mr.  Elmore’s  ” Lenore  ” 
(164).  The  sfa  nymphs  are  far  too  substantial, 

— they  shonld  have  been  mere  forms  of  spray, 
to  consist  with  the  verity  of  the  spectral  bride- 
groom. Lenore’a  face  ia  good,  in  itself,  but 
hardly  conscious  of  the  extreme  peculiarity 
of  her  position.  Bub  the  picture  has  floe 
points,  and  seems  to  grow  on  study.  There  is  a 
good  bit  of  colour  in  this  artist’s  ” After  the 
Siesta”  (526);  his  ‘‘Judith”  (1,120)  seems 
loukiog  round  for  applause,  while  earning,  or 
pretending  to  earn,  the  gallows. 

Mr.  Fiith’a  “Salon  d’Or”  (158)  is,  judging 
by  the  crowd  which  surrounds  it,  the  most 
popular  picture  in  the  Exhibition.  Viewed 
as  art,  these  crowded  canvasses,  which  rather 
resemble  screens  adorned  with  scraps  than 
true  pictures,  are  scarcely  to  be  praised. 
The  force  and  finish,  the  execution  of  the 
detail,  and  the  skill  with  which  figure  is 
linked  to  figure  by  the  by-play  of  expression 
(when  time  is  given  to  minute  examination),  are 
such,  in  Mr.  Fritrh’s  pictures, as  to  counterbalance 
this  main  evil.  In  the  “Salon  d’Or”  there  is 
the  great  advantage  of  the  one  ruling  interest 
and  passion  hsraionizlog  all  discordant  details  ; 
but  the  finish  is  not  eqvial  to  that  of  the  “ Derby 
Day.”  By  what  strange  chance  the  name  of 
Mr.  Herbert,  B.A.,  has  been  affixed  to  the  de- 
plorable " All  that’s  Bright  must  fade  ” (206)  is 
unexplained.  There  is  much  humour  and 
dramatic  power  in  Mr.  Horsley’s  “ Reckoniog” 
(234).  The  creditor  looksnot  too  hard  to  reckon 
with,  if  the  sum  were  properly  oast  up  ; while  the 
debtor  has  nob  the  wit  to  do.  The  little  pair  of 
caprices,  “ Monsieur  se  ohauffo”  and  “ Madame 
se  ohauffe”  (525,  527),  would  sparkle  in  a 
sittiog-room.  Mr.  Mason’s  “Milkmaid”  (553) 
will  charm  many.  Mr.  Marks’s  “ Bookworm,” 
which  ought  to  be  called  by  some  name  indi- 
catiug  a more  general  Vi'riiioso,  is  a very  credit- 
able work  of  the  new  Associate.  The  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  very  truthful,  and  the 
colonring  harmonioos.  As  to  composition, — we 
will  cob  complete  the  sentence.  There  is  some- 
thing fairy-like  and  antique  in  Mr.  Poole’s 
sketchy  scene  from  “Cymbeliue”  (312).  Mr. 
Pettie's  “ Serenader,”  in  the  love  song,  is  so 
faithful  to  the  seif-admiration  of  an  Italian 
inamorato,  as  to  lead  one  to  long  tokick  the  hungry 
fellow  in  red.  But  as  to  the  scene  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  (501)  .horrid  feelings  arise  with  reference 
to  the  artist  himself.  We  would  send  this  picture 
after  the  “ thousand  souls  ” referred  to  by 
Warwick.  Mr.  Sant’s  charming  diploma  work, 
“The  Schcolmaster’s  Daughter”  (331),  ia,  as  it 
should  be,  the  best  of  his  seven  contributions. 
A good  group  of  children  are  the  “ Volunteers  at 
Artillery  Practice”  (138),  called  into  the  field 
by  Mr.  Webster,  who  also  has  an  evident  sym- 
pathy with  bis  “ Robbers  dividing  the  Plunder  ” 
(257).  Mr.  Ward  introdoees  ns,  with  effeot,  to 
a phase  in  the  career  of  Goldsmith  as  a physician 
(260),  and  Mr.  J.  Ritchie  to  a very  bygone  ideal 
of  London  and  a grave  London  merchant,  sadly 
amnsing  himself  with  angling  in  the  Thames, — 
rather  for  barbel  than  for  “ Salmon  ” (261). 

Among  the  portraits  are  a very  happy  one  of 
n R.H.  the  Princess  Lonise  (280),  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Graves  ; a lovely  group  of  the  little  Princesses 
Lonisa  and  Victoria  of  Wales  (243),  by  C. 
Banerle;  and  two  very  faithful  and  happy, 
though  roughly-finished  portraits, — J.  E.  Mil- 


lais, R.A.  (172),  and  F.  Leighton,  R.A.  (177), 
by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  The  beauty  of  face, 
delicacy  of  complexion,  and  taper-grace  of 
fingers  given  to  each  of  Mr.  Buckner’s  portraits 
are  unquestionable.  But  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  strong  likeness,  as  though  it  were  a family 
likeness,  between  those  three  lovely  women? 
We  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  three  curionsly 
contrasting  portraits  of  Pere  Hyaointhe,  marked 
by  composed,  bat  not  ignoble,  fanaticism;  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  a vulgar  picture  of  a misohievons  pre- 
late whom  it  is  the  fashion  in  this  country  to 
speak  of  with  an  entirely  undeserved  respect ; 
and  Mr.  Binney,  with  his  air  of  profound  and 
thankful  self-satisfaction.  To  these  should  be 
added  a fourth,  in  the  same  room,  the  curionsly 
Mediaeval  portrait  of  Mr.  Clabburn,  looking  more 
like  a saiut  than  either  of  the  three  theological 
difficulties.  To  a few  pleasing  landscapes  we  have 
no  room  to  refer.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  has  thrown  a 
golden  and  glorious  light  over  his  larger  scene, 

“ Autumn  Gold”  (52),  which  ia  hung  vis-A-vis  bo 
Chill  October.  The  nnpiotnresque  timber-yard 
aeleoted  as  a subject  by  Mr.  MaoWhirter  is 
placed  over  the  latter  landscape.  Mr.  Dan  by  has 
lighted  up  the  sea,  in  “The  Day  after  the  Gale” 
(317),  with  a magic  lustre  cast  over  wave  and 
cliff.  Mount  Chimborazo  (368),  by  the  late 
L.  R.  Mignot,  has  a clear  foreground  and  a fine 
misty  distance.  There  ia  motion  in  the  sea, 
freshness  in  the  gale,  and  the  dance  of  nature  in 
the  spray  of  Mr.  Hayes’s  “Freshniug  Gale,” 
fishing-boats  returning  to  Scarborough.  “ Etna 
from  the  heights  of  Taormina”  (545)  is  a fine 
effective  scene  by  Mr.  Brett.  The  moonlight  ■ 
view  of  the  Pretorium  at  Neufohatel,  by 
H.  W.  B.  Davis,  is  a romantic  and  suggestive 
landscape. 

We  have  to  express  admiration  of  the  noble 
figure  of  “Odin,  the  Northern  God  of  War,”  by  ■ 
Mr.  V.  C.  Prinsep.  The  hands  of  the  figure  • 
have  the  rare  fault  (almost  merit)  of  being  too 
small,  especially  as  compared  with  the  fest,  but 
the  stride  with  which  the  heroic  form  presses  i 
over  the  snow,  the  bold  and  massive  draping  of  i 
the  head,  and  the  weird  companionship  of  the 
ravens,  impress  Odin  very  clearly  on  the  memory. 
With  this  embodiment  of  Norse  poetry  let  us; 
compare  that  of  the  faith  of  Southern  Europei 
of  ths  day,  in  the  reverent  glance  cast  upwards 
towards  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  by  the 
peasant  and  his  wife,  iu  “ Contadine  ” (359),  by' 
K.  Halswdlle,  A-B  S.A.  The  weak  part  of  the 
picture,  the  clumsy  marble  Cupid,  is  true  to  the. 
spot,  although  rather  too  much  of  it  ia  shown. \ 
The  peasants  are  admirable.  Mark  the  Roman 
beauty  of  the  girl  on  the  ground. 


NEW  CORRIDOR,  MERCHANT  TAYLORSL' 
HALL.  ! 

The  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  is  one  ol 
the  twelve  great  livery  companies,  and  is  o:l 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  incorporated  bj' 
Edward  IV.  by  letters  patent  in  the  year  146&I 
but  was  in  existence  some  time  previonsly.  Tht 
Company’s  hall  ia  in  Threadneedle-street,  anc 
was  formerly  to  be  scan  from  the  street,  bub  in 
now  hidden  by  a range  of  offioes  erected  abouLi 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Hardwick,  upoi 
the  site  of  some  small  buildings  occupied  chiefl,: 
by  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  company.  Th! 
hall  is  a handsome  room,  abonb  80  ft.  long  b 
abonb  43  ft.  wide,  with  traceried  windows,  and  ii 
placed  with  its  longest  aide  nearly  parallel  wit 
Threadneedle-street,  from  which  it  is  approaohel| 
by  two  conidors,  one  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  .i 
The  original  hull  was  destroyed  by  the  Grerl 
Fire,  and  was  rebuilt  io  1669-70,  the  compani' 
having  sold  their  plate  for  the  purpose  of  pnji 
viding  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  not  improbab^ 
that  some  portions  of  the  old  hall  we» 
spared  by  the  fire,  or  at  least  that  sufficieii 
of  the  building  was  left  to  enable  it  to  1 
restored  to  something  resembling  its  foroii/ 
condition,  as  the  Gothic  ia  very  snperior 
what  passed  by  that  name  at  the  time  the  bs 
was  rebuilt.  The  design  is  attributed  to  Wre 
who  built  the  chapel  and  almshouses  calls 
Bohun’s,  or  Boone’s,  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  for  tl 
company  ; but  this  is  an  error,  the  ball  havin 
been  rebuilt  by  Jarman,  the  City  architect. 

The  only  communication  between  the  weafcei 
part  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  company, 
buildings  •was  through  the  hall,  or  by  a coven : 
way  on  the  north  side  of  the  company’s  garde' 
To  remedy  this  iuconvenience,  it  was  resolved,  i- 
order  to  give  access  to  the  divided  portions  of  if 
premises,  snd  prevent  the  ball  being  used  as 
passage-way,  a short  time  since,  to  build  acorridc 
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urn  the  sonth  side  of  tbo  ball,  with  lavatories  and 
Dther  conveniences  opening  ont  of  the  corridor. 
Che  works  have  been  recently  completed  by 
iiklessre.  Rider  & Son,  of  Sonbhwark,  from  the 
jiesigns  and  nnder  the  snperintendence  of  Mr. 
vSdward  I’Anson,  surveyor  to  the  company,  at  a 
!08b  of  about  2,800J, 

ri  The  new  corridor  is  7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  abont 
1 .12  fc.  long,  and  10  ft.  high,  running  the  whole 

iength  of  the  hall  from  west  to  east,  and  is 
livided  into  five  bays  by  piers,  with  segmental 
krchea  carrying  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side 
•of  the  hall,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in 
gader  to  form  the  corridor.  The  two  easternmost 
Biays  have  a range  of  narrow  traoeried  windows 
booking  into  the  garden  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany. Adjoining  the  two  middle  bays  is  a pro- 
■ection  containing  lavatory,  dressing-rooms,  and 
#)ther  conveniences,  and  the  westernmost  bay 
hnd  the  projection  adjoining  is  used  as  an 
^trance-lobby  to  the  hall.  The  building  es- 
iffernally  Is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  dressings 
^ternally  of  Bath  stone.  The  walls  are  lined  to  a 
wieight  of  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  fioor  with  panelled 
^ainecot  with  a moulded  capping.  The  bearers 
knd  lining  of  the  ceiling  are  of  deal,  stained  and 
Irarnished.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles 
avith  emblematical  devices,  supplied  by  Mr. 
(CVt'Colla,  A continuous  corbel  or  cornice  runs 
through  the  corridor,  upon  which  is  inscribed  in 
'aised  letters  the  circumstances  of  the  building 
if  the  corridor,  and  the  names  of  the  several 
iffioers  of  the  company,  in  which  record  the 
lame  of  the  architect  is  very  properly  inserted  ; 
in  honour  too  rarely  conferred.  The  carving 
done  by  Mr.  Earp. 


Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  adjudicating  upon  the 
dispute,  and  in  the  third  window  the  very 
English  mode  of  reconciliation  by  a dinner  is 
illustrated,  the  master  of  one  company  being 
shown  as  about  to  drink  to  his  brother  master 
in  a loving  cup. 

The  heads  of  the  windows  above  these  sub- 
jects are  filled  in  with  canopies,  which  are 
rather  too  French  in  character,  to  harmonise 
with  the  rest  of  the  design.  The  traoery  above 
is  filled  with  the  arms  of  the  Masters  and  War- 
dens of  the  company,  very  brightly  and  skilfully 
composed. 

These  windows  are  very  agreeable  in  colour, 
and  the  drawing  is  clear  and  decisive.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  glass  is  so 
near  the  eye,  as  the  leading  is  unduly  con- 
spicuous, and  much  of  the  effect  is  lost.  No 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  clothe  the 
members  of  the  two  companies  in  their  proper 
liveries,  which  might  easily  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  their  records.  What  the 
dress  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' may  have  been  in 
the  fifceenth  century  is  not  generally  known,  but 
it  appears  from  an  extract  in  Herbert’s  “History 
of  the  twelve  Livery  Companies,”  that  in  1568, 
the  colour  of  their  hoods  was  stipulated  to  be 
“only  scarlet  and  puke”  (puce).  The  colour 
of  their  gowns  is  not  specified,  but  in  1621  it 
appears  to  have  been  red,  or  as  it  was  then 
called,  murrey,  and  the  use  of  other  oolours  was 
forbidden. 

In  an  illuminated  initial  to  the  charter  of  the 
Lsathersellers’  Company,  A.D.  1-411,  represent- 
ing the  king  (Henry  VI.),  delivering  the  charter 


to  the  company,  the  livery  wear  a drcss  of  two 
The  whole  of  the  windows,  twenty-five  in ! colours,  murrey  and  plunket,  the  former  a deep 
lumber,  have  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass  I rod,  as  already  explained,  and  the  latter  blue, 
ly  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  the  cartoons  “parted”  into  equal  halves  (hence  parti 


have  been  expended  in  works  connected  with  the 
bridge.  About  12,0001.  have  already  been  ex- 
pended upon  land  and  works.  After  laying 
aside  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Ordish,  the 
original  engineer,  and  taking  up  the  design  of 
Captain  Julius  Roberts,  and  even  a third  design, 
the  company  has  fallen  back  upon  Mr.  Ordish, 
and  a fresh  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  con- 
strnotion  of  the  bridge  upon  that  gentleman’s 
first  design, — on  the  rigid  suspension  principle. 
The  additional  capital  required  to  complete  is 
38,0001.,  to  which  the  company,  through  Mr. 
Mayhew,  their  solicitor,  say  that  they  can  see 
their  way.  The  bridge  will  be  710  ft.  long 
between  the  abutments,  with  a 400-ft.  span  in 
the  middle,  and  two  side  spans,  each  155  ft. 
wide.  The  width  of  the  road  will  be  40  ft.,  in- 
cluding the  trottoirs:  water  headway  21  ft.  at 
high  water.  The  river  piers  will  be  cast-iron 
cylinders  of  15  ft.  diameter,  filled  with  concrete 
and  brickwork.  The  girders  of  the  bridge  will 
ba  of  wrought  iron,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
structure  will  be  completed  iu  eighteen  months. 
If  the  company  can  raise  the  money  speedily, 
they  will  have  little  difficulty  iu  expending  it 
upon  works  within  the  time  f-pecified.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  public  should  enjoy, 
without  further  delay,  the  sight  and  the  use  of  a 
means  of  communioatioa  between  the  two  banks 
of  the  river  in  that  locality,  that  will  be  more 
sightly,  useful,  and  convenient  than  the  hideous 
and  dangerous  timber  structure  known  as  Bat- 
tersea Bridge. 


for  the  figure  subjects  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
jr.  M.  Allen,  and  those  for  the  heraldic  work  by 
IjMr.  Metcalfe.  The  window  in  the  easternmost 
lay,  which  is  a'single  light  in  consequence  of  a 
loorway  being  placed  there  communicating  with 
;he  garden,  has  a portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
[Lord  Mayor  of  London  iu  1553,  founder  of  Sc. 

ohn’s  College,  Oxford,  and  a munificent  beue- 
[factor  of  tbo  Company’s  school. 

The  windows  in  the  central  bay  on  each  side 
ilcf  the  doorway  leading  to  the  lavatory  are 
('divided  horizontally,  and  filled  in  with  personifi- 
iftoations  of  the  Virtues, — the  window  in  the  right 
iBcontaining  figures  of  Valour,  Patience,  Fortitode, 
'and  Wisdom ; and  that  on  the  left  figures  of 
r Mercy,  Justice,  Truth,  and  Love,  surrounded 
ri  with  a narrow  border,  and  covered  by  canopies. 
piThese  figures  are  to  a rather  larger  scale  than 
I ithe  rest  of  the  glass,  and  do  not  harmonise  with 
'the  other  subjects,  either  as  regards  size  or 
wtreatment.  The  drawing  is  weak,  and  the 
t*ioolouring  cold  and  insipid.  The  head  of  the 
((figure  representing  Fortitude  is  boldly  drawn, 
and  better  coloured  than  the  rest;  but  the 
alothers,  especially  Love  and  Wisdom,  are 
'tremely  jejeuna,  and  are  dclioient  in  expression. 
Apart  from  the  disparity  in  the  scale  of  the 
rJfiguros,  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the  handling 
si  is  very  noticeable.  The  rest  of  the  glass  is 
treated  in  a thoroughly  Medimval  spirit;  bub 
these  figures  are  conceived  iu  a manner  ap. 
preaching  olassicism,  and  resemble  Munich  glass 
in  style  and  drawing. 

rl  The  other  three  windows  illustrate  an  incident 


coloured),  and  trimmed  with  fur.  The  figures 
have  their  hair  cropped,  and  wear  scarlet  pan- 
taloons, with  peaked  toes.  The  style  of  dress  is  ' 
no  doubt  here  correctly  given,  and  ib  Is  very  ’ 
likely  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
various  companies  consisted  in  the  colour 
adopted  for  their  garments,  and  not  in  the  cut 
or  arrangement  of  the  dress. 


THE  COAL-OWNERS’  LONDON  RAILWAY 
BILL. 

This  Bill,  which  has  caused  what  will  probably 
prove  the  most  costly  contest  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  session,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
committee  over  which  Sir  Hed worth  Williamson 
presides.  The  cafe  was  closed  on  Friday  by  the 
speeches  of  counsel,  in  which  the  voluminous 
evidence  given,  and  a great  deal  more,  was 
passed  nnder  review.  The  committee  reserved 
their  decision  until  Tuesday  last,  when  the 
chairman  gave  judgment  that  the  preamble  had 
nob  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  decision  has  caused  considerable 
surprise,  as  the  Bill  was,  by  almost  every  one, 
considered  a genuine,  honest  Bill,  promoted  by 
independent  men  for  a legitimate  purpose,  to 
unite  the  east  of  London, — the  great  mnnufac- 
turing  and  coal-consuming  district, — with  the 
coalfields  of  South  Yorkshire.  The  rejection  of 
the  Bill  is  a heavy  blow  and  sore  discourage- 
ment to  its  promoters,  and  is  not  a decision  over 
which  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  occasion 
I in  the  early  history  of  the  company, — viz.,  the  to  rejoice  ; it  involves  practically  the  exclusion 
biContention  between  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Cora- 1 of  a legitimate  competitor  from  a share  in  the 
^pany  and  the  Skinners’  Company,  which  was  coal  supply  of  the  metropolis;  no  redaction  of 
k'detormined  by  reference  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  coal  rates;  no  relief  to  the  overcrowded  lines 
p -Bench,  which  Court  referred  the  cause,  in  the  [ upon  which  coal,  goods,  and  passenger  traffic 
|i  year  1483,  to  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Mayor, ' are  conducted  ; and  involve^,  probab’y,  more 


FROM  VENICE. 

There  is  a wonderful  bit  of  railway  being 
made  from  Mestra  to  behiud  the  island  of  the 
Guidecca,  to  a point  nearly  even  with  the  Dogaua. 
lb  is  a private  enterprise  of  several  merchants  to 
convey  the  merchandise  from  the  East  and  else- 
where direct  to  Mestra  (che  main  land),  to 
forward  it  to  the  interior  of  Italy  without  the 
labour  of  unloading  and  taking  it  in  barks  to  the 
present  station.  The  railroad  is  being  cou- 
struoted  on  piles  across  the  Lagune.  The  work 
shows  the  desire  of  the  Venetians  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opening  of  Eastern  communication 
by  Suez  to  increase  their  importation. 

Salviati  is  preparing  some  beautiful  mosaic 
pavement  to  replaoo  the  worn  out  ancient  floor 
of  the  Church  of  Sc.  M-ark.  It  is  to  be  exactly 
like  the  old  pavement  as  bo  design,  and  figures  of 
the  four  evangelists  will  be  added.  The  old 
materials  will  bo  used  whenever  they  can  be 
applied ; bub  in  most  oases  the  stone  of  formerly 
2 in.  thick  has  bven  worn  down  to  i in.  The 
wavy  appearance  of  the  floor  will  be  remembered. 

The  three  pillars  of  the  arches  at  the  aouch- 
west  corner  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  called  Adam 
and  Eve  Corner  (from  the  figures  of  those 
worthies  there,  with  a very  demonstrative  fig- 
tree  arrangement),  are  considered  becoming 
decidedly  unsafe,  and  an  ugly  scaffolding  is 
looming  in  the  distance.  So  that  they  prepare 
and  finish  the  reparation  : — well ; but  St.  Mark’s 
is  still  disfigured  inside  and  out  with  hideous 
scaffolding.  Careful  photographs  and  drawings 
are  being  made  of  every  part  of  the  three  pillars 
and  arches  that  they  may  be  truthfully  restored. 

In  St.  GLovanno  e Paolo,  as  well  as  in  the 
jrand  old  church  at  Murano,  there  is  a dead 
standstill  in  the  forward  work  of  reparation  from 
want  of  means. 


[•Sir  Robert  Belesdon  and  the  aldermen.  They 
k decided  that  the  two  companies  should  take 
k precedence  of  each  other  alternately,  unless  the 
h Lord  Mayor  elect  were  of  the  company,  when 
1 1 the  company  towhioh  he  belonged  should  have 
D|  precedence.  They  further  decreed  that  each 
f company  should  dine  at  the  other’s  hall  twice  a 
i:  year, — viz.,  the  Merchant  Taylors  on  the  vigil  of 
1 1 Corpus  Christi  with  the  Skinners,  and  the  Skin- 
f ners  with  the  Merchant  Taylors  on  the  feast  of 
I St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsammer-day.  This 
' ' latter  injunction  is  still  carried  out,  and  appears 
to  have  induced  harmonious  relations  between 
the  two  companies. 

' The  window  in  the  ante-room,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  corridor,  represents  a civic  procession 
(probably  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day),  and  the  con- 
test for  precedence  by  the  two  companies  is 
! ' indicated  by  a struggle  which  is  going  on  be- 
‘ tween  two  men  bearing  their  respective  ensigns, 
< who  are  assisted  by  pattisans  on  both  sides. 

I"  The  adjoining  window  on  the  east  shows  the 


frightful  railway  accidents.  The  Bill  has  been 
defeated  mainly  by  those  powerful  confedera- 
tions, the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Companies,  which  the  new  line  would 
probably  have  relieved  of  part  of  their  coal 
traffic. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  BRIDGE. 

Another  Bill  has  been  in  progress  daring  the 
week  in  one  of  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittees on  private  Bills, — Mr.  Hurst,  chairman, 
— that  is  promoted  by  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge 
Company,  and  opposed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Battersea  Bridge  and  the  Thames  conservators. 
The  company  got  their  first  Act  in  1864,  and  a 
second  in  1869.  They  need  a third  to  revive  or 
extend  their  powers.  Mr.  Hurst’s  committee 
has  declared  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  proved, 
but  is  taking  security  that  the  powers  given  in 
the  Bill  will  lapse  unless  the  Board  of  Trade 
certifies,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  that  10,0001. 


SOUIH-EASTERN  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

In  a clever  brochure,  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Walkin, 
of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  soma  interesting  statements 
are  made  concerning  the  traffic.  From  the 
pamphlet  and  other  sonrees  we  learn  that  it  is 
competed  that  the  three  millions  of  travellers 
who  use  the  Charirg-oross  line  locally  between 
that  station  and  Cannon-street,  save,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  40,0001.  per  anuura, 
reckoning  their  lime  at  a shilling  per  hour,  or 
fifty  hours  of  working  time  in  the  year.  On 
Easter  Monday  over  200,000  passengers  were 
carried  in  and  out  at  London  Bridge  Station, 
and  over  900  trains  were  signalled.  Between 
Dover  and  Cannon-street  there  are  75  signals, 
or  an  average  of  about  one  per  mile.  Between 
Charing-orosa,  Cannon-street,  and  Spa-road,  a 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a ball,  there  are 
34  signals.  The  Cannon-street  fignal-station 
is  worked  by  five  men  and  three  ^ 

relays,  at  a coat,  for  wages  alone,  of  a on  . 
per  ainum.  The  eignallins  on  Oharmg- 

cross  section  costs,  for  working  a on  , , 
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per  annum.  The  paBaengera  in  and  oub  at 
Cannon-street  Station  average  from  35,000  to 
40,000  daily,  according  to  the  season.  There  I 
are  652  trains  in  and  out  daily  at  the  station,  i 
between  sis  in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  night. 
From  eight  till  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from 
fonr  till  seven  in  the  afternoon,  the  trains  average, 
oat  and  in,  44  in  the  hour,  or  264  trains  in  the 
six  hours.  In  the  past  three  years,  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Kailway.  60,000,000  passengers  have 
been  carried.  No  train-passenger  has  been ! 
killed.  Last  year  there  was  no  accident  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade ; and  Captain 
Tyler,  R.E.,  Inspector  of  the  Board,  felt  justified 
in  referring  to  it  as  at  the  head  of  the  **no-acci- 
dent”  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  shou'd 
be  mentioned  that,  of  the  large  number  of  points 
and  signal-men  that  work  the  line  between 
Charing-cross  and  Woolwich,  not  one  is,  on  any 
day  in  the  year,  or  under  any  circnmstances, 
called  upon,  or  permitted,  to  take  more  than 
eight  hours'  continuous  duty  as  his  day’s  work. 


A PEOPLE’S  GARDEN. 

A People’s  Garden  has  been  opened  on  Old 
Oak  Common,  near  Willesden  Junction.  It  is 
promoted  by  the  People's  Garden  Company 
(Limited).  The  visitors  had  to  reach  the  gar- 
dens by  half  a mile  of  road,  which,  for  neglected 
mad  and  enormous  pits  and  ruts,  could  scarcely 
be  equalled.  There  are  promised,  in  the  future, 
railway  communication,  a large  concert,  meeting, 
and  dancing  hall,  200  fc.  in  diameter ; a dining- 
hall,  capable  of  acoommodating  from  600  to  800 
persons ; a theatre,  musenm,  fountains,  lake, 
temple,  &o.  There  are  fifty  acres  of  elevated 
land,  commanding  extensive  views,  some  flower- 
beds, a series  of  little  refreshment-boxes  on  the 
northern  side,  an  ont-door  dancing  platform,  and 
provisions  for  croquet,  archery,  cricket,  and 
gymnastics. 


OPENING  OP  MACCLESFIELD  NEW 
COUNTY  ASYLUM. 

This  extensive  congeries  of  bnildinge  has  been 
opened  for  patients.  The  site  is  in  the  suburbs  of 
Macclesfield,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  from 
some  parts  of  which  the  towers  of  the  buildiug  are 
now  a feature  in  the  landscape.  The  buildings 
stand  in  the  centre  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land. 
At  present,  althongh  accommodating  abont  250 
inmates,  the  asylum  is  by  no  means  finished,  and 
the  recreation-ground  and  details  of  the  building 
and  its  immediate  surroundings  will  not  be  fully 
carried  out  for  some  time  to  come.  The  buildings 
cover  an  area  of  nine  acres  and  a half,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  probably  120,OOOZ.  have  been 
expended  npon  them  by  the  county.  The  asylum 
is  calculated  to  hold  about  700  patients.  The 
stylo  of  architeobore  is  Italian,  the  materials 
need  being  red  brick,  with  white  and  blue  brick 
dressings,  and  atone  enrichments  for  the  clock 
tower,  and  the  principal  entrance  underneath  it. 

The  estimate  of  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  building  is  as  follows  : 
Block  No.  1 (female),  86  patients,  20  ditto  in 
single  rooms,  total  106.  Block  No.  2 (females), 
86  patients,  20  ditto  in  single  rooms,  total  106. 
Block  No.  3 (males),  86  patients,  20  ditto  in  single 
rooms,  total  106.  Block  No.  4 (males),  80 
patients,  20  ditto  in  single  rooms,  total  100. 
infirmary  (female),  56  patients,  ditto  (male)  56 
patients  ; excited  [^claas  (female),  54  ; ditto 
(male),  54. 

There  is  abont  'a  mile  of  corridors.  There 
are  about  1,000  windows,  in  addition  to  sky- 
lights  plentifnlly  strewed  along  the  passages. 
The  ventilation  from  all  single  rooms,  passages, 
and  day-rooms  is  obtained  by  means  of  single 
extraction  flues,  and  cold-air  gratings  in  the 
external  walls.  The  inner  shatters  of  all  the 
single  rooms,  as  well  as  the  spaces  above  the 
doorways,  are  also  fitted  with  zinc  perforations. 
All  the  lantern  windows  in  the  building,  which 
serve  the  doable  purpose  of  light  and  venbila- 
tion,  are  worked  by  iron  rods  and  cranks  under 
charge  of  the  attendants. 

The  architect  for  the  entire  building  is  Mr. 
Griffiths,  of  Stafford. 

The  contractor,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
execution  of  the  whole  of  the  work,  is  Mr. 
Henry  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  Laidlaw.  The  joiner’s  work 
throngbont  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  floors  of  all 
the  blocks  are  boarded,  and  the  walla  covered 
with  cement.  The  staircases  are  of  Kerridge 
stone.  The  lavatories,  baths,  and  water-closets 
are  fitted  up  on  approved  principles.  Of  the 
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latter  those  in  lase  in  the  Administration  Depart- 
ment are  Lambert  and  Jennings’s  patents  j the 
baths  and  lavatories  are  by  Messrs.  Finch. 
The  engineering  works  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Coupe,  of  Wigan,  for  the  sewage  works  j 
Mr.  Mellard,  of  Rngeley,  for  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus ; Messrs.  W.  Mellor,  of  Bainow,  for  water- 
pumping  engine;  and  Messrs.  Benham,  of  London, 
for  the  cooking  apparatus.  The  other  sab- 
contractors  are  Mr.  Mellor,  of  Macclesfield,  for 
the  plastering;  and  Mr.  Westwood,  of  Dudley, 
for  the  slating. 

The  bniiding  is  fitted  with  gas  throngbont, 
sopplied  from  the  Macclesfield  Corporation 
Works,  through  a 600-light  meter  in  the  build- 
ing. The  fittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Messenger  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

Provision  against  fire  is  made  by  one  of 
Messrs.  Merry  weather  & Son’s  hand-engines  and 
hose  in  each  block. 

The  church  has  been  erected  at  the  western 
boundary  of  the  gronnd,  in  which  divine  service 
will  be  celebrated  for  the  inmates  by  the  ap- 
pointed chaplain.  The  external  walls  are  of 
Teganose  stone,  with  Hollington  dressings, 
the  interior  walls  being  of  Bath  stone  with 
Hollington  dressings  and  arches  for  the  win- 
dows. The  bniiding  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  with  nave  and  transepts,  chancel,  organ 
chamber,  and  vestry,  with  entrance  for  the 
males  into  the  nave,  and  females  into  the 
transepts.  The  roof  is  open  timbered,  with  a 
double  principal  arch  meeting  in  the  centre 
of  the  transepts.  The  chancel  and  aisles  are 
fitted  with  Minton’s  encansbic  tiles,  and  the 
sittings  (which  are  of  the  ordinary  description), 
are  constructed  of  pine,  and  are  capable  of 
accommodating  about  400. 


to  form  the  lower  portions  of  towers ; and  Mr. 
Cuypers,  under  whose  jndiciona  snperintendenoe 
this  chnrch  is  being  restored,  has  designed 
towers  which  are  to  be  at  once  carried  up. 
East  of  the  nave  are  short  apsidal  transepts,  and 
a very  short  chancel,  consisting  simply  of  an 
apse  and  one  bay.  Three  smaller  apsidal  projec* 
tions  open  into  this  greater  apse.  Over  the  inter- 
section is  a lofty  octagonal  lantern  crowned  with 
a dome,  and  there  are  two  tall  square  towers 
capped  with  spires  at  the  angles  of  the  chancel 
and  transepts.  So  that  externally  the  church 
(when  the  present  restoration  is  completed)  will 
present  a beanfcifnl  group  of  four  spires  and  a 
dome.  Mr.  Cuypers  has  been  found  great  fault 
with  by  some  of  the  native  antiquaries  for  re- 
taining this  domical  roof  to  the  lantern;  but  his- 
defence  is,  that  althongh  the  present  dome  dates 
only  from  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  opinion  it 
retains  the  form  of  the  original  one;  and  M. 
Violleb  le  Duo,  who  was  consnlted  in  the  matter^ 
strongly  corroborated  this  opinion.  Certainly  the 
form  of  the  dome,  which  is  not  octagonal,  but 
slightly  star-shaped,  is  so  thoronghly  different 
from  any  sixteenth-century  work  that  we  know 
of,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  an  original 
work  of  that  date;  in  addition  to  which,  this 
dome  is  so  very  similar  in  form  to  those  found 
on  the  old  German  reliquaries  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  that  we  have  little  doubt 
Mr.  Cuyper  is  correct  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
subject. 

Internally  the  chnrch  is  very  striking : its 
most  remarkable  features  are  the  large  triforinm 
of  the  nave,  the  nse  of  pendants  in  the  vaulting, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  a ritualistically- 
arranged  choir. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  triforium  of  the 
nave  is  that  it  was  designed  to  serve  the  pnr- 


I DOses  of  a choir  for  the  nuns  by  whom  this 

OONSTEIOTING.EINGS  ON  WATER-PIPaS.  j 

The  practice  of  using  “ constricting-rings  ” i two  small  apses  are  bracketed  out,  each  of 
on  water-pipes  is  a very  serious  matter  for  the  I which  is  pierced  with  small  windows  (originally 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  brought  j glazed),  and  containing  a stone  altar.  One  of 
in  a distinct  manner  to  their  attention.  A j these  apses  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
water-pipe  supplying  a bouse  may  be  1 in.  in  i The  pendants  of  the  roof  are  very  singnlar. 
clear  diameter  along  its  entire  length,  excepting  j The  vanlting-ribs  are  brought  down  some  4 ft., 
in  one  place  ; and  at  that  place  a constricting- ' and  where  they  meet  is  a pierced  circle.  Throngh 
ring  may  be  pub,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pipe’s  this  piercing  a wooden  post  is  inserted,  the  end 
diameter  there  to  one-eighth  of  the  size,  the  I of  which  is  carved  in  imitation  of  a flower, 
effect  being  that  the  Sow  at  the  tap  is  very  small  j forming  a kind  of  suspended  boss.  We  are 
indeed.  The  same  reduction  of  flow  may  be  ^ aasnred  by  Mr.  Cnypers  that  this  arrangement 
accomplished  by  placing  inside  the  pipe  a disc,  ; is  original.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  never 
with  a very  small  hole  bored  through  it,  or  by  ' was  a ritnalistically-arranged  choir  here ; and;. 


flattening  the  pipe.  These  arrangements  make 
the  pipe  give  no  more  water  than  a clear  pipe 
would  which  had  the  tap  only  a very  little 
turned  on, — a mere  dribble.  Mr.  Greaves,  the 
engineer  of  the  East  London  Water  Company, 
said,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion on  Water-Sopply,  that  a maximum  supply- 
pipe,  with  a disc  inside,  would  yield  to  the 
conanmer  a pint  of  water  a minute  ! It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  water  company  with  which  this 
gentleman  is  connected  have  no  discs  in  the 
supply-pipes  of  the  32,000  houses  which  they 
serve  on  the  constant  system.  Aquarius. 


TOMB  OF  GERARDUS  III.  IN 
THE  MINSTER  CHURCH  AT  ROERMOND, 
HOLLAND. 

On  a previous  occasion  we  have  spoken  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  at 
Roermond,  in  Limbnrg,  and  we  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  this  town  contains  two  remarkable 
churches,  of  which  by  far  the  more  interesting  is 
that  of  “ Onr  Lady,”  generally  called  the  Minster 
Church. 

The  Minster  Church  at  Roermond  is  certainly 
the  most  perfect  and  finest  example  of  pure 
thirteenth-century  style  existing  in  Holland.  It 
bears  so  strong  a resemblance  to  the  church  of 
St.  Quirinns  at  Nenss,  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Apostles  at  Cologne,  that  one 
would  be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  set  them  down 
as  works  of  the  same  architect;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a more  close  inspection  of  the  three 
buildings  in  question  will  convince  the  experi- 
enced anbiqnary  that  the  chnrch  at  Roermond  is 
later  in  date  than  either  of  the  other  examples. 
The  plan  of  this  sicgnlar  and  beanbifnl  bniiding 
cousiets  of  a nave  of  two  qnadripartite  bays 
(each  subdivided  into  two),  western  transepts, 
and  a kind  of  fore-nave  of  two  bays  to  the 


what  is  still  more  singular,  the  original  high 
altar,  which  still  exists,  is  not  in  the  great  apse, 
bat  in  the  semicircular  niche  which  projects 
from  its  eastmost  side.  A modern  high  altar  is 
placed  in  the  great  apse,  bat  Mr.  Cnypers  pro- 
poses to  remove  it,  and  restore  the  ancient  high 
altar  to  its  original  purposes.  There  are  two 
other  ancient  altars  in  the  triforia  under  the 
eastern  towers,  and  a magnificent  early  sixteenth- 
century  triptych  reredos,  of  carved  wood,  in  the 
south  transept,  the  doors  of  which  are  painted 
by  an  artist  of  the  Cologne  school. 

Under  the  centre  lantern  is  the  tomb  o{ 
Gerardos,  the  third  Duke  of  Guelders,  and  hia 
wife,  founders  of  the  church.  It  is  an  interesting 
example  of  an  altar-tomb  of  the  earlier  half  ol 
the  thirteenth  century,  composed  of  black,  white, 
and  grey  marble.  The  figures  are  painted  in 
“proper”  colours.  This  tombwasuntilafewyearE 
ago  surrounded  by  an  iron  grille,  which,  we  are 
told,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London: 
Can  any  of  onr  readers  give  ns  any  informatioti 
on  this  subject  ? In  the  triforia  of  the  nave 
are  some  good  encaustic  tiles  ; and  in  the  great 
western  gallery,  which  is  original,  is  a fine  ole 
picture,  of  the  school  of  Lucas  von  Leyden,  reprei 
seating  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  ii 
fifteen  different  compartments.  Below  tht 
western  gallery  is  a large  fifteenth. centuiy) 
representation  of  the  Entombment,  with  figureii 
the  size  of  life. 

Funds  have  been  subscribed  for  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  exterior  of  this  fine  church 
which  is  being  excellently  carried  out;  and  it  it 
to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  restoration  of  thti 
interior,  which  is  sadly  disfigured  with  plasfces 
and  whitewash,  will  follow  in  a short  time,  anc 
under  the  same  architect. 


Albert  Medal. — The  Albert  gold  medal  "fou 
west  of  the  western  transepts.  In  the  angles  distinguished  merit  in  promoting  Arts,  Mann- 
formed  by  this  portion  of  the  bniiding  are  two  factures,  or  Commerce,”  has  this  session  beei 
square  bays,  the  angle  piers  of  which  are  very  awarded  by  the  conncil  of  the  Society  of  Artfl; 
solid,  showing  evidently  that  they  were  intended  to  Mr,  Henry  Cole,  C.B. 
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THE  BALUSTEE  COLUMNS,  ST.  ALBAN'S 
ABBEY  OHUEOn. 

Speaking  of  the  balaeter  columns  in  the 
triforiam  of  the  transept,  Mr.  Scott  says  in  hie 
Report : — 

“A  question  arises:  Are  these  colnmns, 
though  Saxon,  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Offe, 
and  did  they  form  parts  of  the  church  which 
ho  erected  or  restored  at  the  suggestion  of 
Charlemagne  ? 

It  Is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able,  as  I think,  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question.  I was 
engaged  some  years  back  in  repairing  the  Saxon 
Church  on  the  Castle  Cliff  at  Dover, — said  to 
have  been  built  by  Eadbald,  son  of  Etbelbert, 
the  first  Christian  English  king, — when  we 
found,  used  up  for  later  purposes,  balusters  just 
of  the  same  kind.  Again,  I was  repairing  the 
Saxon  Church  of  Jarraw»on-the  Tyne,  the  very 
church  in  which  Venerable  Bede  ministered,  and 
erected  jnst  before  by  Benedict  Biscop.  Here, 
in  removing  some  modem  walls,  we  fonnd, 
bedded  in  them  as  mere  material,  no  less  than 
twenty  of  these  ourdous  columns.  Shortly  after- 
wards, in  the  Sister  Church  at  Monk  Wearmoutli, 
erected  also  by  Benedict  Biscop,  and  described 
bv  Bede,  a doorway,  long  walled  up,  was  opened 


out  by  the  local  antiquarian  society,  when  four 
such  balusters  were  found  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, forming  portions  of  its  jambs. 

If,  then,  we  find  in  three  churches,  all  of 
the  seventh  century,  baluster  columns  of  the 
.same  kind  with  those  at  St.  Alban’s,  why  need 
we  doubt  that  the  latter  formed  portions  of 
King  Offa’s  Church,  which  was  erected  (either 
wholly  or  in  part)  in  the  succeeding  century  ? 
We  may,  then,  fairly  assume  that  we  have  in  the 
present  structure  features  which  belonged  to 
that  which  immediately  succeeded,  or  even 
formed  a part  of  the  church  built  on  the  scene 
of  martyrdom,  and  within  about  ten  years  from 
the  death  of  the  Proto-Martyr.” 


GRANARY  ON  THE  WELSH  BACK, 
BRISTOL. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  in  our  present 
Number  represents  a granary  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Ponton  A Gough,  of  Bristol, 
for  Messrs.  Wait  A James.  The  ground  being 
defective  for  so  heavy  a structure,  a layer,  6 ft. 
thick,  of  ground  brown  lime  concrete  was 
spread  over  She  whole  site,  and  npon  this  plat- 


form the  external  walls  were  erected,  to  the 
great  height  of  100  ft.  The  building  is  96  ft 
long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  contains  ten  stories.  The 
lowest  story  is  used  as  one  large  bonded  cellar; 
a portion  of  the  ground  story  for  the  offices,  a 
small  portion  of  the  top  story  for  an  engine-: 
room,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  building  for  storing 
grain,  and  will  contain  12,000  quarters  of  wheat; 
There  are  only  nine  internal  supports  for  the 
granary  floors,  and  this  leaves  the  large  floor 
space  nnuBually  free  of  pillars.  The  externa 
walls  are  faced  with  the  hard  Cattybrook  bricks 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a largo  surface  for  the  introduction 
of  air  into  the  granary,  of  ornamenting  the 
lower  portion  of  the  window  openings  with  open 
patterns  in  brickwork.  The  great  diffionltjl 
experienced  in  designing  the  usual  external  Hfti 
and  external  doors  on  each  floor,  for  the  intro 
duction  and  delivery  of  grain,  has  been  avoided 
by  arranging  the  lifts  in  niches  at  the  angles  oi 
the  building,  and  by  delivering  the  sacks  o, 
grain  into  carts  upon  movable  skids,  sliding  oui 
of  the  round  holes  under  the  first-floor  stringi 
coarse. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  Thorn,  of  Bristol,  whe 
erected  the  building  in  nine  months  ; and  tb' 
coat  was  6,OOOL 
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OONYBETIBLB  OAEBIAGES. 

Stn,— la  yoar  paper  on  the  “ Coal  Snpply  of 
the  Metropolis,”  yon  state  that  the  new  coal 
and  goods  line  would  save  la.  per  ton,  oi 
300,0001.  a year  to  London. 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  the  nse  of  con. 
vertible  carriages  would  save  2s.  more  per  ton, 
or  make  a saying  of  900,0001.  a year  in  the 
whole. 

Convertible  carriages  run  both  on  rail  and 
iroad,  the  wheels  being  changed  when  the  truck 
is  loaded  by  a single  porter  with  a screw-jack. 
They  have  been  described  in  General  Hill's 
“ Railway  Problems,  1870,”  and  other  publioa- 
kions. 

Why  are  they  not  used?  Because  railway 
engineers  pretend  they  would  be  liable  to  acoi- 
3ent  on  passenger  lines  by  breaking  down,  and 
iherefore  forbid  their  certificate ; their  real 
)bjectioa  being,  that  they  refuse  to  assist  the 
nvention  of  “ outsiders.”  On  the  coabline  this 
)bjeotion  oonld  not  prevail ; and  once  introdnoed 
ipon  it,  they  would  soon  find  their  way  to  other 
ines,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  objection. 

The  advantages  of  the  convertible  truck  are, 
hat  all  ooab  of  loading  and  unloading  is  saved. 
Che  coal  would  come  direct  from  the  pit’s  mouth 
o^the  cellar  of  the  consumer,  without  being 
hipped  and  watered  by  the  coal  merchant.  If 
lecessary,  it  might  come  in  locked  vans,  so  that 
10  pilfering  could  take  place. 

The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  make 

e truck  within  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
earn  of  horses  to  draw  through  the  streets.  Six 
r seven  tons  could  be  easily  drawn,  but  beyond 
bis  the  trucks  are  needlessly  large. 

Bricks,  slates,  manure,  everything,  in  short, 
rhioh  goes  in  one  large  load  to  the  same  desti’ 
ation,  could  be  carried  at  much  less  cost  by 
bese  trucks  than  by  the  doable  system  of  rail- 
•ay-vans  and  road-carts  at  present  in  vogue. 

When  we  shall  have  lost  for  some  years  some 
lillions  a year  by  the  refusal  to  adopt  con- 
ortible  carriages,  their  maribs  will  at  last  be 
’Cognised.  CONVEETIULE, 


per  aonum  from  Midaumraor  next,  with  an  intimation 
that,  should  the  work  increase,  and  the  Board  be  satisfied, 
the  salary  would  probably  be  angmented.  3.  As  to  the 
selection  of  an  architect  for  the  erection  of  schools,  the 
committee  recommend  that,  looking  at  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work,  the  Board  should  make  their  selec- 
tion at  present  by  a competition,  to  be  limited  to  such 
names  as  may  be  approved  after  the  inspection  of  schools 
in  variops  places.  The  Committee  suggest  that  in  such 
competition  asmallhonorarinm  be  given  to  each  designer; 
that  no  perspective,  or  merely  show  drawings,  be  sent  in ; 
that  nniformity  of  scale  be  observed ; and  that  iho  suc- 
cessful architect  be  employed  on  the  proposed  building, 
provided  that  tho  Board  are  satisfied  that  his  design  can 
be  executed  within  a reasonable  margin  of  the  cost  he 
states  in  his  estimate.  All  designs  to  be  the  nronertv  of 
the  Board.” 


EARGES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 
Sir,— The  Proaident  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  in  his 
jeniog  address,  published  by  you,  at  the  first 
eeting  of  the  Congress,  alluded  to  the  diversity 
^ charges  by  professional  meo,  and  spoke  of  it 
tlfeelingly  ; for  within  the  last  three  months  he 
td  had  five  cases  of  diapnted  accounts  between 
: ohitect  and  employer  referred  to  him  for  arbi- 
ijatioD,  as  president.”  This  argues  well  for  the 
oployers,  that  they  should  have  consented  that 
1 1 architect  should  act  as  umpire  in  settlement 
( architects’  accounts.  In  coarts  of  law  such 
joisions  by  the  judges  are  recorded,  and  are 
D ost  useful,  as  deciding  the  law  or  practice  upon 
[ Bojal  poiuts.  lb  would  be  invaluable  if  the 
I esident  were  pleased  to  allow  a copy  of  the 
I arges,  and  his  decision  and  opinion  thereon,  to 
> deposited  among  the  records  of  the  Institute 
1 • reference  by  the  members,  to  guide  them  in 
{ nbtful  points.  It  may  be  a mere  A B case, 
1 ffioient  for  the  purpose,  and  not  oompro- 
sing  any  parties.  I fear  there  are  many  of 
« r brethren  who  consider  themselves  entitled, 
I their  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
) ^e,  to  make  the  5 per  cent,  a mere  starting- 
1 int,  and,  by  cumulation  to  make  their  charges 
ige  up  to  per  cent.,  or  even  10  per  oent., 
I|0D  considerable  works.  A record  of  judgments 
il  so  high  an  authority  would  go  far  to  rectify 
>13,  and  I think  it  may  be  usefnl  even  as  a 
Ihtrol  to  another  umpire,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Senex. 

.CHITEOTS  FOR  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

BOARD. 

I the  last  ordinary  weekly  meeting  Mr.  C. 

: Bd,  M.P.,  brought  up  a report  of  the  Com^ 
itteeof  Works  and  General  Purposes  (29th  May, 

' 71),  which  said  : — 

II.  The  Committee  recommend  the  Board  to  advertise 
isites  as  they  may  be  required,  promising  acommission 
‘ny  Burveyor,  valuer,  or  agent  who  cuu  furnish  such 
8,  provided  they  be  approved  by  the  Board  3 With 
iirenca  to  the  appointment  of  a consulting  architect  and 
I'evor,  considering  the  probability  that  each  of  the 
' Ilf  . 1 over  must  be  reported  uponseparatelv 

tdat  there  will  be  many  questions  of  sites,  plans,’ 
“age,  ventilation,  alterations,  and  the  like,  the  Com’ 
A®'^ommend  that  an  ofiieer  should  be  appointed  as 
of  the  staff  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  wi'l  be  to 
'ime  during  office  hours  to  the  work  of 
^ practical  architect  and 
hniu-  °o“B'‘^ersbla  experience  in  designing  ’ 

• *‘’®o  recommend^ tha^ 

an  ofiicer  should  be  appointed,  at  a salary  of  600L 


Mr.  Reed,  as  chairman  of  tho  committee, 
moved  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  to  be  carried 
out;  and  that,  with  reference  to  the  choice  of 
consulting  architect  and  surveyor,  the  committee 
be  authorised  to  select  six  names  from  whom 
the  Board  may  make  the  definite  appointment. 

Afcer  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
appointing  a consulting  architect,  in  addition  to 
the  architect  engaged  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  bnildings, 

Mr.  Green  moved  the  omission  of  that  part  of 
the  report  which  referred  to  a consulting  archi- 
tect 5 and  after  some  little  discussion, 

The  Chairman  recommended  that  the  word 
“ consulting  ” be  omitted,  and  “ arohitects  ” sub- 
stituted for  “architect.” 

This  was  agreed  to;  and, after  farther  debate, 
the  preamble  was  agreed  to,  with  some  verbal 
changes. 

The  second  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  of  salary  was  divided  upon, 
whether  it  should  be  4003.  or  5003.,  the  latter 
being  carried  by  28  votes  against  4. 

The  third  recommendation  was  postponed  j 
and  the  motion  that  the  report  be  so  far  adopted, 
and  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  be  carried 
out,  was  affirmed. 


PATENTS  AND  PATENTEES, 
RETROSPECTIVE  AND  PROSPECTIVE.* 
In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Maofie  says,  there  is 
a strong  movement  going  on  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  patents ; Holland  has  got  quit  of 
the  iacnmbraoce  of  patents  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  injurious  to  her,  but  nothing  was  said 
of  the  action  of  Belginm  in  the  matter. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  the  United  States  every 
second  man  yon  meet  is  either  a patentee  or  a 
bankrnpt,  or  about  to  become  one  or  the  other 
in  the  briefest  possible  time.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  meohauical  activity  is  great  in  the 
States;  our  free  and  enlightened  cousin  across 
the  Atlantio  will  patent  anything, — from  wooden 
nutmegs  to  petroleum  champagne, — by  which 
he  can  grip  the  almighty  dollar,  and  keep  it  to 
himself.  He  is  great  and  ingenious  in  useful 
matters, — always  praobical.  Has  he  not  re- 
volntionised  oar  shops  and  introduced  new  and 
profitable  trades  ? Is  he  not  a great  boon  to 
housewives  ? Has  he  noc  patented  no  end  of 
sewing-machines,  washing-machines,  mangling 
and  wringing  machines,  boot  and  shoe-making 
machines — pegs,  screws,  and  glued, — knife- 
oleaning  machines,  bottle-washing  machines,  to 
say  notbiug  of  whisking-machines,  and  a dapper 
little  machine  to  peel  potatoes,  apples,  and 
oranges,  besides  no  end  of  machines  to  boil  eggs, 
and  freeze  water  for  mint  juleps  and  sherry 
cobblers  ? 

Is  he  not  renowned  for  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural machines  ? Look  at  the  trade  created  by 
one  American  firm  alone.  In  the  year  1867 
they  made  and  sold  12,000  reaping-machines  ; in 
1868  the  numbers  rose  to  17,000;  and  in  1869 
the  extraordinary  nnmber  of  23,500  mowing  and 
reaping  machines  had  been  reached. 

What  kind  of  incumbrance  our  Dutch  friends 
found,  the  bononrable  member  did  not  state ; but 
as  they  are  nob  renowned  for  change,  or  mecha- 
nical inventions,  one  need  not  be  snrprised  that 
as  a people  they  have  attached  little  importance 
to  patents  or  patentees  : their  ways  are  old- 
fashioned  ways,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  they  stick 
to  them  with  undying  love. 

Mr.  Mundella  said  it  was  trne  that  Switzer- 
land had  refused  to  establish  a patent  law;  but 
why  ? There  was  not  a ton  of  coal  in  Switzerland, 
and  she  could  nob  construct  a machine  there. 
Under  this  circumstance  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  she  should  be  willing  to  steal  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Itoly  whatever  she  could 
to  aggrandise  her  own  manufacturing  districts. 
Whenever  a committee  should  be  constituted,  he 


• See  p.  369,  anCe. 


would  bring  before  it  hundreds  of  poor  men  who 
had  risen  to  fortune  through  having  a property 
given  to  them  in  their  inventions.  Good,  so  far, 
Mr.  Mundella.  If  true,  this  latter  statement  is 
more  than  satisfactory, — it  is  positively  refresh- 
ing to  learn  that  “hundreds”  of  poor  men  have 
risen  to  affluence  through  patents.  Let  us  hope 
it  is  true,  and  can  be  proved.  Bub,  with  all  due 
respect  and  deference  to  Mr.  Mundella,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  task  he  so  gallantly  proposes 
to  perform  will  bo  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the 
face  of  known  facts.  That  some  have  made 
fortunes— yes  ; bub  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
tho  greater  number  of  patentees  are  known  to- 
keep  only  a Flemish  account  at  their  banker’s, 
and  are  boo  frequently  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
hedge  to  get  much  profitable  sun.  It  remains 
only  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those  whom, 
it  may  concern,  that  the  cost  of  a patent  to  an 
American  inventor,  which  is  granted  to  him  for 
seventeen  years,  is  only  35  dollars ; whilst  the 
coat  of  a patent  to  an  English  inventor  is 
875  dollars,  and  that  for  fourteen  years  only. 

Such,  then,  are  a few  of  the  pros  and  cona 
bearing  on  the  question  of  patents,  as  briefly 
enunciated  by  honourable  members  not  unknown 
to  fame  in  the  engineering  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt,  the  entire 
question  will  have  to  be  more  closely  investi- 
gated before  auy  very  extensive  changes  are 
made  in  the  patent  laws.  To  those  who 
advocate  their  entire  abolition  the  important 
question  will  always  tarn  up  and  face  them  full- 
bubb  in  front.  How  is  a man  to  be  secured  in 
the  beneficial  possession  of  his  own  invention, — 
a trne  property  created  by  the  expenditure  of  hia 
owu  time,  money,  and  mental  labour  ? The 
problem  is  not  a very  easy  one  to  solve,  and  will 
puzzle  more  heads  than  one  before  it  can  be- 
finally  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

For  good  or  evil,  the  number  of  patents 
granted  in  any  one  year  is,  at  leaab,  a promising 
sign  of  mental  progress  and  mechanical  enter- 
prise. As  already  stated,  in  tho  year  1800  there 
were  only  96  patents  granted ; but  last  year 
they  had  sprung  up  to  2,491.  Is  this  rapid 
advance  to  be  attributed  to  an  exalted  idea  of 
imaginary  profits,  derivable  from  snccessfal 
patents,  or  merely  to  a restless  activity  of  mind, 
regardless  of  loss  of  time  and  labour  ? There  are 
many  causes  at  work,  direot  and  indirect.  It 
may  be  attributed  to  better  education  among  tho 
masses,  a greater  spread  of  general  knowledge,, 
more  active  co-parbnery  and  association,  and  to 
the  great  redaction  in  the  rate  of  patent-fees 
already  effected  by  recent  legislation ; to  the 
growth  of  capital,  and  a more  ready  access  to 
capitalists.  All  these,  ora  combination  of  them, 
have,  no  donbt,  led  to  the  great  extension  of 
patents  in  this  country,  to  which  mast  be,  un- 
doubtedly, joined  the  effect  of  the  great  inter- 
national exhibitions,  and  the  many  local  exhibi- 
tions, constantly  attraotlng  publio  attention,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  restless  competition  of 
our  manufacturers,  always  on  the  look-out  for 
novelty  or  improvement, — a salutary  emulation, 
which  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  for  light  or 
trifling  reasons. 

It  is  a frequent  complaint  that  patents  ar© 
often  granted  for  things  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  inventions,  or  for  almost  invisible  im- 
provements in  already  existing  patents ; that 
the  slightest  alteration  in  one  man’s  device 
becomes  good  ground  for  another  patent ; and 
this,  again,  by  a little  addition,  gives  rise  to  a 
third,  or,  indeed,  according  to  the  present  system, 
to  any  number  of  patents,  for  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  iu  which  the  differences  are  so 
minabe  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

All  this  may  be  true.  How  many  patents  are 
there  for  electric  telegraphs  ? They  all,  more  or 
less,  differ  in  minute  particulars,  the  general 
principle  being'pretty  much  the  same  for  each 
class  of  instrument.  Teb  there  are  between  two 
and  three  hundred  patents  in  existence  for  these 
useful  implements.  The  electric  telegraph  in- 
vented by  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  early  in 
the  centnry,  is  the  Adam  of  the  race.  It  was  a 
trne  telegraph.  It  had  the  needle,  the  alarm- 
signal,  wires  above  and  underground.  He  was 
before  the  times,  and  did  no  good.  The  Govern- 
ment  of  that  day  told  him  that,  the  war  being 
over,  it  had  no  nse  for  telegraphs  ; ” and  so  the 
ancieut  semaphore  at  the  Admiralty  maintained 
its  place.  What  would  the  ministers  of  that  day 
say  now,  if  they  conld  rise  from  the  grave  ? 

In  the  year  1826,  or  thereabouts,  in  the 
humble  manse  of  Carmylio,  in  Forfarshire,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Bell  worked  out  the  first  reaping- 
machine.  In  all  essentials  it  is  the  honoured 
father  of  a long  progeny  of  children, — all  of 
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strong  family  likeness.  Yet  how  many  patents 
have  been  derived  from  this  rough  bat  asefal 
implement.  Here,  again,  “the  child  is  father  of 
the  man.”  As  to  agrioaltnral  implements  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  each  manafactnrer 
of  any  note  has  a muniment-room  fall  of  patents, 
and  as  mnoh  wax  in  the  form  of  great  seals  as 
would  stock  the  shop  of  a chandler.  The  same 
general  observations  will  apply  more  or  less  to 
sewing-machines.  Their  name  is  legion,  yet 
nearly  all  are  based  on  the  original  one  ; the  dis- 
tinctions  in  many  cases  are  so  minnte  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  define  the  difference  existing 
between  the  several  improvements. 

Not  long  since,  when  in  the  armonry  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  a garrnlous  warder  pointed 
out  to  me  a rusty  old  revolver  under  one  of  the 
windows,  from  which  Colonel  Colt  took  the 
idea  of  his  world-renowned  arm.  This  he  told 
the  warder  himself,  therefore  the  story  is  most 
likely  to  be  true.  Are  not  our  famous  breech- 
loaders a return  to  the  old  “chambers”  of  onr 
venerable  ancestors  ; and  oar  bnilt-np  ordnance 
but  an  extension  of  the  “ hoop  ” strengthening 
of  olden  time  ? 

That  foolish  patents  are  sometimes  granted  is 
true.  A few  years  ago  one  was  granted  for 
making  “ timber  out  of  sawdust ; ” and  not  long 
since  a patent  was  passed  for  making  “ sword- 
scabbards  out  of  ox-taiis;"  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  a flaming  prospectus  was  issued, 
with  the  usual  list  of  directors,  auditors,  and 
secretary,  and  put  upon  the  market, — with  what 
sneoess  deponent  knoweth  not. 

It  would  be  hopeless  within  the  limit  of  this 
short  sketch  to  attempt  any  kind  of  analysis  or 
illustration  of  this  part  of  the  matter,  though 
interesting  enoogh  in  an  engineering  point  of 
view.  Hor  can  any  attempt  be-  made  to  trace 
the  progressive  advance  and  improvement  of  the 
most  useful  and  well-known  of  our  best  tools 
and  machines,  and  principles  of  mechanism 
developed  in  their  construction.  The  self- 
acting elide-rest  alone  would  require  a volnme, 
for  it  is  the  true  right  hand  of  modern 


engineers. 

The  calamities  of  inventors  would  make 


book  as  deeply  interesting  as  the  elder  L’lsraeli’s 
“ Calamities  of  Authors  ; ” quite  as  melancholy 
and  full  of  disappointed  hopes,  labour  lost,  and 
reward  too  late  to  be  enjoyed.  Inventors  have 
been  occasionally  the  recipients  of  Government 
bounty,  — always  inadeqnate.  This  kind  of 
reward  is  not  only  precarious,  but  apparently 
doled  out  on  no  fixed  principle  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  or  the  ameJunt  to  be  granted. 

Henry  Cort,  whose  great  invention  for  the 
manufactore  of  iron  is  a well-known  case,  it 
is  true,  received  the  snm  of  20,0001.,  but  too  late 
in  life  for  him  to  reap  any  enjoyment  from  it. 
it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority 
that  the  application  of  his  discovery  has  created 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  between  600,000, OOOi. 
and  700,000,0001.,  not  a long  way  removed  from 
equalling  the  National  Debt,  and  gives  at  the 
present  time  employment  to  npwards  of  600,000 
workpeople.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate inventors  was  Henry  Fonrdrinier,  who, 
after  the  labour  of  a long  life,  the  rnin  of  his 
prospects,  and  the  expenditure  of  60,0001., 
brought  to  perfection  his  machine  for  making 
paper, — one  of  the  most  nsefnl  machines  ever 
invented  for  aiding  in  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
after  the  printing-press  itself.  So  great  was  the 
improvement  effected  by  this  beautifal  machine 
that  the  paper  duty  was  soon  increased  by 
upwards  of  500,0001.  per  annum,  and  effected  a 
saving  to  the  country  of  8,000,0001.  From  the 
great  improvemeat  of  the  paper,  it  assisted 
powerfully  in  the  progress  of  lithography  and 
engraving.  Epen  where  least  expected,  it 
brought  improvement  in  its  train,  for  the  fine 
tissue  paper  manufactured  by  it  bad  a marked 
effect  in  improving  the  printing  of  patterns  and 
devices  on  pottery,  which  was  felt  and  freely 
admitted  in  Staffurdahire.  When  in  extreme  old 
age,  after  many  weary  years  of  application,  he 
received  the  small  and  utterly  inadequate  Govern- 
ment grant  of  7,0001.,  after  his  claims  had  been 
oarefnlly  investigated  by  a Parliamentary  com- 
mittee. He  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  bis 
machines,  and  died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty-nine. 

Could  this  noble  old  man  have  stood  by  my 
side  but  a few  weeks  ago,  how  his  eyes  would 
have  glistened  with  pleasnre,  to  look  upon  some 
fine  brass  wove  wire  of  28,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch,  and  a copper  wire  3,000  yards  long 
drawn  from  a single  penny. piece, — one  of  Boulton 
& Watt’s  old  contract  pieces,  long  since  with- 
drawn from  circnlation.  What  painful  tronble, 


labour,  and  anxiety,  these  fine  specimens  of  wire- 
weaving would  have  saved  to  Henry  Fourdrinier, 
could  he  but  have  had  the  like  when  he  began 
his  experiments  at  his  once  prosperous  paper- 
mills, — the  Two  Waters, — at  the  junction  of  the 
little  river  Gade  and  Balbonrne  brook,  in 
pleasant  Hertfordshire  ? 

Accidentally  looking  over  an  old-fashioned 
description  of  Derbyshire,  “ adorned  with  copper 
cats,”  I stumbled  upon  a quaint  account  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe’s  once  renowned  silk-twist- 
ing mill,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  pretty  Derwent 
at  Derby. 

The  somewhat  mystified  h'story  of  this  piece 
of  machinery  is  well  known, — how  Lombe  went 
to  Italy,  got  introduoed  to  a famous  silk-mill 
there  as  a workman,  studied  the  details,  copied 
out  all  its  parts,  then  fled  for  dear  life  to 
England,  where  he  put  up  his  mill, — the  first  in 
the  kingdom, — for  making  Argazine  or  thrown 
silk.  So  began  the  silk  twist  trade.  We  are 
treated  to  a little  detail,  and  told  how, — “ This 
engine  has  26,586  wheels  and  97,746  move- 
ments, whioh  are  all  worked  by  one  water-wheel 
tamed  by  the  Derwent  three  times  round  a 
minnte.  By  every  turn  of  the  water-wheel  the 
machine  twists  73,726  yards  of  silk  ; so  that  in 
twenty-fonr  hours  it  will  twist  318,496,320  yards. 
And  it  gives  employment  to  between  300  and  400 
work-people.  This  machine  was  considered  of 
80  much  importance  by  the  Legislature  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  Parliament 
granted  him  14,0001.  as  a further  recompense  for 
the  great  hazard  he  ran  5 ” for  ho  is  said  to  have 
been  dogged  by  Italian  assaeins. 

The  condition  of  recompense  was  that  a 
perfect  model  of  the  machine  should  be  sent 
to  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
there  to  be  kept  to  perpetuate  the  invention. 
Tho  sole  existing  fragment  of  this  machine  is 
now  preserved  in  a small  glass-case  in  the  Patent 
Musenm,  Brompton;  it  is  of  wood,  and  seems  to 
have  been  well  made,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  so  small  a frogment. 

Harrison,  the  famous  chronometer-maker,  and 
inventor  of  many  nsefnl  appliances  in  horology, 

' received  a Government  grant  of  20,0001.  for  im- 
provements efteoted  by  him  in  chronometers  and 
other  time-keepers : be  well  deserved  it,  for  he 
was  a great  friend  to  astronomers  and  navi- 
gators. A curions  old-fashioned  eight-day 
clock,  with  wooden  wheels,  the  production  of  his 
hands,  is  preserved  in  the  Patent  Museum. 
Brompton;  it  still  “go’s  tic-tao,”  and  is  well 
worth  inspection. 

In  conelnsioD,  this  naturally  brings  my  freely- 
wandering  observabiouB  to  the  remarks  offered 
to  inventors  by  the  existing  and  recent  Govern- 
ments. It  seems  from  a return  recently  pub- 
lished that  during  the  ten  years  ending  1869 
the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  has  spent  in 
experiments  no  less  than  233,3271.  for  Ordnance 
and  8,1241.  for  small-arm  experiments.  These 
amounts  do  not  contain  the  costly  experiments 
of  the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  contests, 
which,  in  fact,  exceed  all  preconceived  notions  on 
the  subject.  For  converting  muzzle-loaders 
into  breech-loaders  Mr.  Snider,  Colonel 
Roden,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  divided  amongst  them 

16.0001.  for  the  plan  only,  and  not  for  the  actual 
work.  Major  Palliser,  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
who  deal  with  Government,  for  his  mode  of 
chilling  projectiles  gets  15,0001.,  and  for  the  con- 
version of  oor  old  oast-iron  guns  he  gets  7,5001. 
Considering  that  chilled  iron  has  been  frequently 
used  before,  can  this  be  called  an  invention  ? 
It  may  be  claimed  as  a novel  application  to 
gnnnery.  Years  ago  the  trnnnions  of  the  transit 
instruments,  both  at  Greenwich  and  Cape  Town 
Observatories,  were  made  of  chilled  iron ; bat 
the  novelty  is,  of  course,  in  chilled  shots,  to  give 
a warm  reception  to  onr  friends  the  enemy  when 
they  choose  to  pay  us  a visit.  Captain  MonoriefF, 
for  his  new  scheme  for  mounting  big  gnns,  got 
10,0001-,  with  the  addition  of  1,0001.  as  salary, 
and  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a farther  bonus  of 

5.0001.  when  he  has  completed  his  invention, — 
for  it  is  not  yet  complete.  Mr.  W.  Hale,  for  hie 
stickless  rockets,  gets  8,0001.  Mr.  Frazer,  of 
Woolwich,  is  rewarded  with  5,0001.  for  the  con- 
strnotion  of  guns  whioh  are  to  supersede  the 
Armstrongs  in  active  service.  For  breech 
loading  carbines  Mr.  Westley  Richards  gets 
2,3751. ; Colonel  Badderley,  for  patent  sorew 
bands  for  rifles,  1,5001. ; Mr.  Pittman,  for  con 
enssion  faz°e8,  1,2001. ; Mr.  Lancaster,  for  rifling 
gnns,  4,0001. ; Mr.  Clarkson,  for  cartridges, 

1.0001.  ; and  Mr.  Henry,  for  bis  breech-loading 
rifle,  the  modest  sum  of  6001. 

Military  men  and  others  who  employ  their 
faculties  in  the  invention  of  things  to  maim  and 


destroy  their  fellow  creatures,  cannot  complain 
of  lack  of  due  reward  and  encouragement  to 
complete  their  amiable  intentions. 

The  fortunate  Palliser  gets  15,0001.  for  vamping 
np  old  guns — the  same  amount  given  to  the 
illustrious  Doctor  Jennor  for  stamping  out  the 
small-pox.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  George 
Stephenson  got  1,0001.  each  for  their  safety- 
lamps — the  miner’s  friends.  Hence  it  appears  to 
be  more  profitable  to  invent  raaohines  to  destroy 
than  to  save  life.  Most  of  these  well-rewarded 
gentlemen  are  protected  by  letters  patent,  and 
we  may  therefore  expect  that  they  at  least  will 
oppose  those  who  may  wish  the  abrogatic'u  of 
all  patents.  A Parliamentary  committee  is 
about  to  sit : it  is  expected  to  go  fully  into  all 
matters  relating  to  patents  and  patent  laws. 
Let  os  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results,  and  that  future  legislation  may 
remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  em. 
barrasB  the  subject,  and  give  real  inventors  a 
sure  property  in  their  inventions.  J.  L. 


ST.  MARYS  HOME,  RUSHOLME. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  for 
St.  Mary’s  Home,  in  Dickenson-road,  Rushulrae, 
has  been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  an  oblong,  and  its  broad- 
side will  face  Diokenson-road.  The  front  portion 
of  the  building  will  be  set  apart  for  the  persons 
managing  the  home,  and  the  back  part  will  be 
used  by  the  inmates.  The  work-room  and  dining- 
room for  the  inmates  are  each  16  fc.  6 in.  by 
16  ft.,  and  the  ceilings  throughout  are  11  ft. 
high.  The  wash-house,  whioh  is  19  ft.  by  15  fc., 
and  the  laundry,  which  is  24  ft.  by  15  ft.,  project 
at  right  angles  to  the  bjck  portion  of  the 
building,  while  beyond  are  varions  other  oat- 
buildings.  A covered  way  forms  a means  ol 
communication  between  these  outbuildings  auo 
the  main  building.  A corridor  runs  from  end  tc 
end  of  the  main  bnildiug,  forming  a means  0: 
ventilation.  The  staircase  and  entrance-hal 
are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tho  front  part  of  thfl 
building,  having  the  committee-room  and  waiting 
room  on  one  side,  and  the  ladies’  dining  anc 
sitting  rooms  on  the  other.  The  Bnperiutendin{ 
ladies’  rooms  ore  to  the  front  of  the  building,  01 
the  chamber  floor,  while  at  tho  back  are  dor 
mitories  for  the  inmates,  49  ft.  6 in.  by  21  fl 
3 in.,  and  28  ft.  4 in.  by  21  ft.  3 in.  respectively 
The  dormitories  are  separately  orranged.  Th(' 
building  is  provided  with  bath-rooms  and  othc: 
conveniences,  and  attention  has  been  paid  b 
ventilation.  The  elevations  are  plain,  and  ar 
executed  in  selected  common  bricks,  with  whit 
headers,  relieved  by  bands  and  arches  of  stooi 
bricks.  The  entrance  and  staircase  hall  foni 
the  principal  feature  in  the  front,  and  the  doc 
and  windows  have  stone  dressings.  The  chapt- 
projects  from  the  east  end  of  the  building,  an 
is  lighted  by  windows  on  both  sides  and  byli 
triplet  at  the  east  end.  The  building  is  beia 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Lowe,<p| 
Manchester,  architect,  by  Mr.  George  Napier, « 
Holme,  builder.  The  contract  for  the  buildiif 
(exclusive  of  boundary  walls)  is  about  2,400i,  )■ 


TREATMENT  OF  TOWN  SEWAGE. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEB8. 


On  May  16,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  1 1 
Treatment  of  Town  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  Arth 
Jacob.  The  agricultural  mode  of  dealing  wi 
sewage,  namely,  by  irrigation,  was  advocated  r 
at  once  effeotnal,  consistent  with  sanitary  r, 
quirements,  and  economical.  In  situations  whe 
land  could  be  procured  at  a reasonable  coi 
irrigation  might  be  employed  5 it  effectual- 
removed  the  dangerous  impurities  in  sewap 
and  discharged  the  effluent  water,  in  a stti 
practically  pare,  into  the  watercourses  of  tl 
country,  and  this  could  be  aocomplished  witba 
prejudice  to  the  public  health  and  without  in 
convenience  to  the  senses.  The  process  of  iif 
gation  was  to  a great  extent  independent  offc 
state  of  the  weather,  being  but  little  arrest 
either  by  oontinnanoe  of  wet  or  cold  weatht 
and  produced  to  the  agriculturist  such  resn 
as  no  ordinary  management  conld  accompli 
The  farms  at  Hornchnroh,  Barking,  Croydi 
and  elsewhere,  had  famished  evidence  of  1 1 
large  returns  that  irrigation,  when  judicioui' 
managed,  was  capable  of  producing. 

The  difficulties  of  procuring  suitable  R- 
were  sometimes  contiderable.  Land  shouldii 
selected  with  regard  bo  the  special  circamstsn ' 
of  each  case,  rather  than  with  reference  to 
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mple  rpquiremonts  of  eagineeriog  expediency, 
he  poiuta  Bpeoially  cOQSidered  were,  the  dis- 
tnce  from  urban  districts,  the  proximity  of  the 
,rm  to  a saitable  market  for  the  prodnce,  and 
3 relative  position  with  regard  to  the  direction 
the  prevailing  winds. 

The  objections  raised  to  irrigation,  as  a means 
propagating  entozoio  disease,  did  not  appear 
be  supported  by  facts  ; bat,  being  admitted, 
ey  could  be  met  by  the  employment  of  the 
r acids,  which  experiments  had  proved  to  be 
'isolutely  destructive  to  animal  life  in  the  form 
at  objectors  pre-sappoaed  it  to  exist.  If 
wage  irrigation  was  attended  with  the  dangers 
iprehended,  the  same  objection  would  hold 
the  employment  of  all  ordinary  kinds  of 
mure. 

The  determination  of  the  area  of  land  requisite 
t the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  a standard 
limber  of  people  depended  on  so  many  ciroum- 
[mcps,  that  it  could  only  be  arrived  at  by 
jperiment  and  experience.  In  each  existing 
larople  there  were  varieties  of  oircumatances 
lat  would  influence  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
ii  sewage  being  sometimes  strong,  at  others 
|)ak,  and  the  soil  free  or  compact  in  every  poa- 
ole  variety,  the  determination  of  the  requisite 
ea  would  necessarily  be  varied  accordingly ; 

tt  so  far  as  the  determioation  of  the  question 
d been  carried,  the  balance  of  opinion  indU 
Ited  a proportion  of  about  lOO  people  of  all 
■es  to  1 acre  of  average  agricultural  land, 
uch,  however,  depended  on  whether  irrigation 
IS  employed  merely  as  a mode  of  abating 
usance  or  as  a source  of  pecuniary  profit, 
rig'itiou  was  practised  on  the  large  scale  in 
rce  different  ways, — by  catchwork,  when  the 
rface  of  the  ground  afforded  sutficienb  inclioa- 
)D  for  the  sewage  to  flow  off' 5 by  the  pane  and 
itber,  when  the  surface  inolination  was  but 
gbtj  and  by  ridge  and  farrow,  or  the  bed 
stem,  when  there  was  not  solEcient  surface- 
)pfi  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  the  other 
jthods.  The  latter  was  the  most  refined  mode 
applying  sewage  to  land;  and,  although 
Daily  attended  with  more  expense,  there  was 
ich  to  recommend  it.  Narrow  beds  were  to  be 
eferred  to  those  of  large  size,  as  being  more 
onomioal  to  form,  and  calculated  to  turn  the 
wage  to  the  best  account. 


liRUINGHAM  CORPORATION  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  twenty-nine  authors  of  the  designs 
ilivered  pursuant  to  advertisement  three  months 
JO  may  prepare  themselves  to  submit  to  all  the 
ts  of  trifling  and  trickery  which  may  be  ex- 
ioted  from  “Bruggagem.”  The  Estates  Com- 
ittee  six  weeks  ago  arrived  at  a decision  how 
.6  premiums  should  be  awarded ; but  some 
irporation  friends  of  local  disappointed  can- 
dates  have  been  moving  by  various  means 
I prevent  the  Town  Council  ratifying  the 
vard.  This  body,  at  a meeting  on  the  2lth  of 
iay,  postponed  to  the  13th  of  June  the  special 
eeting  to  dispose  of  the  business.  This  was 
id  enough  in  the  face  of  the  juint  recommenda- 
on  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  the  Estates  Com- 
ittee  ; but  I now  hear  that  the  manusoript  of 
16  resolution  has  somehow  or  other  got  alttred, 
id  the  meeting  to  vote  the  prizes  is  thus  indefi- 
itely  postponed.  Is  there  no  law  that  might  be 
ifcfulJy  set  in  motion  to  discomfort  intriguers  ? 

Faikplay. 

I — 


' THE  FINE  ARTS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

I The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  resumed  bis 
lictores  at  the  Fiizwilliam  Museum  on  Monday, 
;li6  22Qd  ult.,  when  the  subject  was  on  “ Stained 
•tlass.”  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  explained  the  whole 
srocees,  from  the  plain  sheet  of  glass  to  the  per- 
..iCt  window,  illuBtratiug  the  details  by  diagrams, 
le  afterwards  pointed  out  the  various  modes  of 
lolouriug  the  glass,  and  then  treated  his  subject 
liBtorioally. 

. Ou  Tuesday,  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was 
; Enamel,”  in  which  art  the  technical  principles 
veto  more  complex  than  those  in  stained  glass. 
Che  lecturer  took  the  opportunity  to  apoiogise 
or  the  apparently  too  technical  nature  of  the 
lectures.  He  could  not  but  think  that  in  the 
iresent  day  we  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
0 the  technical  nature  of  our  arts.  However 
i^ublime  the  manifestation  of  the  art,  you  could 
lot  apply  the  general  principles  of  criticism 
inlesa  you  understood  how  the  artist  was  limited 
0 that  particular  specialty.  The  art  of 
namelling  was  really  the  application  of  glass 


to  metal.  The  lecturer  described  the  process  of 
facing  the  metal  with  enamel,  which  was  held 
by  means  of  cavities  in  the  metal.  He  then 
proceeded  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
varieties  of  enamel,  and  to  show  the  antiquity 
of  the  art,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel. 
Turning  to  modern  usage,  mention  was  made  of 
the  application  of  enamel  to  iron  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  process  was  as  yet  only  in  its 
iofanoy.  It  began  in  humble  application  to  pots 
and  kettles,  but  now  it  has  been  found  neofnl  on 
a larger  scale,  and  promises  great  industrial 
occupation.  By  means  of  the  newly-inveuted  gas 
oven,  enamel  could  be  produced  13  ft.  by  3 ft. ; 
whereas  a century  ago,  a piece  the  size  of  a sheet 
of  foolscap  was  the  extent  thought  of.  This  new 
process  of  applying  enamel  to  iron  for  other 
than  ornamental  purposes  appeared  to  supply  a 
desideratum  very  long  wanted. 


SCHOOL  AND  TICARAGE-HOUSB, 
SOUTHLEIGH. 

The  new  school  and  vicarage-house  erected  in 
this  village  are  now  completed.  The  school  was 
the  first  work  commenced,  and  the  educating  of 
some  fifty  ohildreu  is  now  going  on.  The 
building  may  be  described  as  having  brick  walls, 
the  window-openings,  doorways,  gables,  &o., 
being  formed  chiefly  of  Box  stone.  The  school- 
room is  light  and  airy,  with  open-timbered  roof, 
stained  and  plastered  between  the  rafters.  The 
building  is  of  Gothic  character,  and  may  serve 
as  a model  to  those  who  wish  to  build  a good 
and  pretty  yet  cheap  school. 

The  house  contains  upwards  of  twenty-two 
living  and  sleeping  rooms,  besides  useful  acces- 
sories. There  are  two  good  atairooses,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  tower  ; this  tower  is  upwards  of 
60  ft.  high.  The  chief  doorway  is  rich  with 
columns,  mouldings,  carved  capitals  (by  Mr. 
Knowles,  of  Oxford),  and  other  work.  In  the 
re‘’ectory  is  a handsome  fireplace,  fitted  with 
encaustic  tiles  of  new  design,  and  specially  made 
by  Mr.  R.  Minton  Taylor,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
The  style  of  architecture  set  forth  in  the  house 
is  a development  of  the  ancient  Romauesque. 
Both  the  school  and  bouse  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  C.  Selby,  of  Oxford,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Gibbs, 
architect. 


Co.,  of  West  Hartlepool,  and  Messrs.  Withey, 
Alexander,  & Co.,  of  Hartlepool  (Middleton), 
have  come  out  on  strike,  their  demand  for  a 
concession  of  the  nine  - hours  movement  not 
having  been  conceded  by  their  employers.  Their 
total  nnmber  is,  we  are  told,  little  short  of  a 
hundred. 

L‘.eds. — The  Leeds  carpenters  and  joiners  are 
agitating  for  a reduction  of  hours  to  nine  per 
day,  and  an  inorease  of  wages.  It  is  believed 
the  masons,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers  will 
follow. 

Sheffi,eld. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Painters’  Union,  the  resolution  passed  at 
a meeting  of  the  master  painters,  held  a few 
days  before,  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
masters  had  agreed  to  give  6id.  per  hour  to 
the  better  workmen,  and  6d.  per  hour  to  others. 
The  committee  in  accepting,  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  fi^d.  per  hour  as  the  standard  wages 
of  the  town,  also  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion;— “That  we,  the  operative  painters,  tender 
our  sincere  thanks  to  the  honourable  master 
painters  of  Sheffield  who,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  liberalism,  treated  with  their  men  as  a body, 
in  a manner  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned.”  The  men,  we  understand,  now  re- 
gard the  dispute  as  practically  at  an  end. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Nowcastle-upon-Tyne.--The  strike  of  the  engi- 
neera  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine  per  day 
commenced  on  Saturday,  when  about  9,000  men 
turned  out,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  given. 
Policemen  were  stationed  at  one  factory  as  the 
men  left,  but  no  disturbance  took  place.  At  the 
other  factories  the  men  cheered.  The  works  are 
now  locked  up.  The  remainder  of  the  men  who 
have  signified  their  intention  of  coming  out  will 
do  so  as  their  notioee  expire.  Numbers  of  the 
workmen  are  under  contracts  to  their  masters, 
and  the  Fine- Hour  League  recommends  them  to 
fal61  them,  if  legally  bound  to  do  so.  Messrs. 
Stephenson  & Co.,  the  great  locomotive  makers, 
have  declined  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine  per 
day.  Mr.  Stephenson  bases  bis  refusal  on 
the  ground  that  foreign  and  home  competition 
will  not  permit  the  reduction,  and  that  serious 
loss  would  accrue  from  kecq^ing  valuable  ma- 
chinery idle.  The  firm  employ  1,500  hands, 
and  it  is  expected  all  will  turn  out.  It  is 
feared  that  the  struggle  will  be  long  and  severe. 
A communication  has  been  made,  however,  to 
Messrs.  Stephenson’s  workmen,  to  the  effect  that 
if  they  considered  the  system  now  in  operation 
ou  the  Clyde  more  favourable  than  that  adopted 
on  Tyneside,  the  firm  would  adopt  the  same 
number  of  hours.  This  proposed  CDmpromiae 
was  at  once  considered  at  a meeting  of  the  men, 
and  it  was  decided  to  take  a vote  as  to  whether 
the  Clyde  system  of  57  hours  is  generally  accept- 
able, or  whether  the  men  will  strike  for  64  hours. 
If  the  men  turn  out,  it  will  increase  the  number  on 

strike  to  nearly  12,000. The  joiners  who  turned 

out  some  weeks  since  are  still  ou  strike,  and  there 
are  strikes  or  agitations  in  nearly  all  the  trades 
of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  A largely-attended 
meeting  of  the  Newcaetls  master  joiner's  and 
bouse  carpenters  have  resolved  to  continue  to 
send  away  for  more  men.  The  masters  appear 
more  than  ever  determined  not  to  give  in  to 
the  nine-hours  movement. 

Hartlepool. — The  carpenters  at  the  extensive 
shipbuilding  yards  of  Messrs.  Denton,  Gray,  & 


APPLICATION  OF  COLLODION. 

Sib, — I read  an  article  in  your  paper,  titled  a ” Novel 
Application  of  Collodion,”  by  M.  Kiett'el,  of  Berlin. 

i beg  to  claim  tbe  right,  by  priority,  of  that  invention, 
practised  by  me,  and  patented  the  25th  of  June,  1869, 
applied  to  tbe  decorslion  of  cements,  compositions,  ko., 
for  architectural  and  other  purposes.  I have  a most  com- 
prehensive system  for  that  and  kindred  purposes,  as 
chromographs  and  other  decorations. 

Edwis  Robbins. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  FIRE-ESCAPES. 

Sib,— A few  words  as  to  the  controversy  upon  fire- 
escapes  to  houses.  Yonr  correspondents  have  evidently 
not  seen  the  proposed  new  Building  Act  that  tbe  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  tried  several  years  to  make 
law.  True,  there  is  a clause  that  means  of  escape  from 
houses  are  to  be  provided,  but  then  the  new  method  of 
measuring  the  heights  of  walls  and  honses  impedes  the 
escape  clause.  All  walls  are  to  be  measured  from  the  base 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  (not  topmost  ceiling,  as  in  pre- 
sent Act) ; in  which  case,  to  save  extra  thickness,  walls  wiU 
generally  be  carried  up  to  the  roof  only,  and  there  will  be 
no  parapets.  So  that,  nnless  fiats  are  formed  on  top  of 
root's,  and  the  front  and  back  stacks  of  chimneys  sepa- 
rated, there  will  not  be  much  opportunity  of  having  fire- 
escapes  in  the  upper  part  of  bouses.  Iron  balconies  may 
be  formed  between  tbe  top  windows  of  adjoining  bouses. 
However,  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Board  to  alter  their 
clauses  as  to  height  of  walls,  and  no  doubt  many  other 
clauses  will  have  to  bo  modified  before  they  become 
passable. 

THE  aiULLINGAU  EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — On  receipt  of  the  circulars,  on  the  IGlb  ult., 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Building  Committee,  rejecting 
all  the  plans,  I sent  for  mine  to  be  returned,  but  they 
are  still  retained.  I can  only  say  that  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  to  smuggle  ideas  Irom  one  and  all  of  the 
designs  with  impunity.  A Comi’etitob. 


DECAYING  STONEWORK. 

Sib,— Can  you  help  me  to  find  a remedy  for  decaying 
stonework  in  a building  of  brick  and  stone,  the  stone  of 
which  is  decaying  fast.  I shallfeel  greatly  obliged  for  any 
information  derived  through  your  valuable  columns  sug- 
gestive of  remedy  for  yours, 

A Dilapidated  Stone  Wall. 

•,*  Evidence  as  to  the  real  value  of  any  of  the  systems 
at  present  before  the  public  is  still  wanting. 


■WHERE  IS  THE  PIMLICO  CLUB? 

9iE,— It  was  stated  in  yonr  columns,  a few  weeks  ago, 
that  we  have  now  two  associations  for  promoting  working 
men's  clubs.  WiU  you  allow  me  to  ask,  through  the  same 
medium,  what  has  beeu  done  with  the  gift  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  two  years  ago,  of  l.OOOL  and  a 
site,  to  build  a club  and  institute  in  Pimlico  ? 

"Various  reports  are  in  circulation,  and  about  twelve- 
months ago  there  was  handed  about  the  neighbourhood  a 
set  of  drawings,  by  an  eminent  architect,  for  a building 
that  would  cost  10, OCOL  ! As  it  has  not  been  carried  out, 
we  suppose  it  was  abandoned;  but  somebody  would  have 
to  be  paid,  and  what  we  fear  is  that  the  money  will  be 
frittered  away  in  this  manner,  and  the  trustees  in  thus 
‘‘  grasping  at  a shadow,”  wiU  lose  (for  us)  tbe  substanoe. 

A Pimlico  Woexman. 


CLEARING  GULLIES  VERSUS  CLEANSING 
SEWERS. 

.od'.  Abo 

that  tbe  present  disgusting,  jj’-orapn  to  an  affa 

tnejfscDwi  mode  of  clearing  gullies  IS  a disgrace  to  an  ago 
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that  prides  itself  on  its  ssnitsry  engineering.  First,  we 
smell,  then  we  see,  a cartload  or  more  of  putrid  matter 
Ifing  in  all  our  streets  for  hours,  at  all  seasons,  poisoning 
the  air,  and  shocking  the  sight;  its  day-work  stroke  of 
remoral  being  a most  tedions  process.  The  appearance  of 
the  black  filth  leads  to  the  question,  how  long  has  it  been 
accumulating?  From  my  erperience  in  country  and  in 
town,  I feel  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  cesspits,  in  that  is  to  say,  the 

detritus,  &c.,  is  allowed  to  consolidate  leoel  with  the  out- 
let to  the  sewer ; then  follows,  ss  a natural  conseqnence, 
the  second,  costly,  tedious,  and  injurious  necessity  of 
cleansing  sewers.  I may  be  told  there  is  this  and  that 
patent  gully.  I flatter  myself  1 have  seen  all ; and,  admit- 
ting there  are  improved  means  of  emptying  gullies,  yet  the 
great  de$ideralum  appears  to  me  to  be  an  indicator  of  the 
amonnt  of  detritus,  &c.,  in  the  cesspits.  The  emptying 
should  follow ; and,  instead  of  smelling  and  seeing  what 
we  do,  I believe  a great  sanitary  and  economical  reform 
would  ensue.  T.  G. 


WATER!  MORE  WATER! 

In  theae  thirsty  days,  when — “ Water ! more 
water  !”  is  the  London  cry,  yon  wonld  probably 
confer  a boon  upon  the  city,  by  giying  place  to 
the  following  proposals  for  a new  source  of 
supply  : — I have  lately  returned  from  a pro- 
longed toor  in  Italy,  and  have  specially  marked 
the  care  with  which  rain-water  is  utilised.  In 
Venice  every  drop  of  rain-water  is  made  pot- 
able, and  in  almost  every  castle  and  monastery 
throughoob  Italy  there  is  a well  capable,  under 
ordinary  oircumetances,  of  supplying  the  inmates. 
The  means  of  attaining  this  object  are  both 
simple  and  inexpensive,  viz. — two  twin-wells,  a 
foot  or  two  apart,  with  one  or  more  thin  par- 
titions filled  with  porons  slabs  that  act  the  part 
of  filters.  The  rain-water  is  made  to  run  into 
well  A,  and  to  pass  through  the  filters  into 
well  B,  which  shoold  be  deeper  than  the  other 
ia  proportion  to  the  demands  on  it. 

Every  area  and  courtyard  of  London  might 
have  such  a supply  of  the  best  potable  water, 
for  the  filters  would  effectively  exclude  the  usual  j 
impurities  of  the  house-tops,  and  such  porous  | 
tiles  conld  be  made  in  every  pottery  about 
town. 

Where  the  London  clay  is  the  superficial  for- 
mation, very  little  masonry  would  be  required. 
Where  gravel  prevails,  of  coarse  a water-proof 
liniug  of  cement  would  be  necessary.  In  such 
reservoirs  water  would  remain  pore  and  un- 
changed for  any  time.  Aquarius. 


SCHEME  OF  THE  ROYAL  SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 

An  important  document,  embodying  in 
considerable  detail  the  views  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission  as  to  the  best  machinery 
by  which  “ constant  and  universal  snperviaion  of 
the  essentials  of  public  healtb,” — viz.,  the  food, 
the  water,  and  the  air  of  the  people, — by  com- 
petent persons,  can  be  efficiently  and  econo- 
mically seonred  throughout  the  country,  has  just 
been  made  public.  The  doenment,  entitled 
‘^Memorandum  on  Medical  Officers  of  Public 
Health,”  reiterates,  in  the  first  place,  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  commission  that  "every 
question  affecting  pnblio  health  shoold  be 
brought  into  relation  with  one  central  office 
presided  over  by  a minister,”  and  goes  on  to 
point  ont  that  every  distriofc  in  respect  of  its 
health  shoold  be, — 

“Ab  closelj  connected  with  the  eaid  department  of 
health  as  is  every  part  of  the  country  with  the  Home 
Office  through  the  police  and  the  magistrates,  and  as  are 
the  destitute  with  the  Poor  Law  Board  Ihrongh  the 
guardians,  Ac.  ; and  that  every  person  should  “hence- 
lorward  be  entitled  in  respect  of  his  health  to  such 
reasonable  public  protection  as  he  is  ia  respect  of  bis 
liberty  and  his  property 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  there  should  be 
six  permanent  departments  under  the  Minister 
for  matters  connected  with  the  law  of  local 
government,  engiueering  questions,  registra’ion 
and  statistics,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  medical 
care  of  the  public  health  and  the  poor,  and 
legislation  bearing  on  the  profession  of  medicine. 
The  Commissioners  affirm  that  the  plan  would 
work  well  and  economically,  inasmuch  as  the 
action  of  the  several  departments  would  be 
mutnally  related  and  complete.  A recommenda- 
tion to  establish  laboratories  for  public  analysis 
in  such  towns  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Bristol,  &c.,  to  be  supported  by  pnblio 
grants,  is  also  made,  as  also  to  bring  the  naval 
and  military  medical  services  in  direct  relation 
to  the  Central  Health  Office,  which,  lastly, 
wonld  be  able  by  accumulating  accurate  data  to 
diffuse  early,  valuable,  and  trnatwortby  infor- 
mation toQcbing  the  cause  and  the  prevention  of 
disease. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  full-length  bronze  figure  of  the  late 
General  Ootram  has  been  hoisted  on  to  the 
pedestal  erected  for  it  in  the  ornamental  garden 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  near  the  Charing- 
cross  Bridge,  and  it  will  shortly  bo  uncovered. 
The  height  of  the  monument  ia  about  20  ft. 
The  pedestal  is  of  polished  granite,  and  its  four 
corners  are  ornameuted  with  trophies  of  arms, 
shields,  and  warriors’  head-coverings,  exeonted 
in  bronze,  typical  of  the  races  the  gallant  officer 
was  opposed  to  in  his  campaigns. 

Alderman  Raweliffa  has  applied  for  the  per- 
mission of  the  Preston  Corporation  to  place 
a statue  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Derby 
in  one  of  the  Preston  parks.  He  said  that 
a short  time  ago  a working-men’s  penny 
testimonial  was  originated,  and  they  had  now 
3001.  in  hand.  The  proposed  statue  would 
cost  between  800L  and  1,0001.,  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  exeentive  committee  that  the  statue 
should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Preston. 
Alderman  Goodiar  referred  to  a second  statue 
which  was  either  to  be  erected  in  the  Shire-hall, 
Lancaster,  or  the  Town-hall,  Preston.  Mr. 
Alderman  Eaweliffe  said  that  for  the  statue  Mr. 
Goodiar  had  spoken  of,  the  sum  of  1,2001.  was 
already  in  hand.  The  sculptor  was  at  present 
unwell,  but  on  his  recovery  he  would  visit  the 
two  buildings  named,  and  decide  in  which  the 
statue  would  bo  best  placed.  The  application 
was  unanimously  granted. 

The  author  of  "Local  Sketches,”  writes  : — "On 
paying  a recent  visit  to  the  grave  of  Charles 
Lamb,  in  Edmonton  Churohyard,  I found  it  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  state  an  admirer  of  ‘Elia’ 
wonld  wish  to  see  it.  The  mound  beneath  which 
he  aod  his  loving  and  beloved  Bridget  lie  is  half- 
trodden  down  and  broken,  and  what  is  lefc  of  it 
is  anything  but  ‘ the  bank,  where  daisies  grow,’ 

I as  Moxon  wrote.  To  remove  the  gannt  nettles 
I and  to  order  new  turf  was  my  first  object ; but 
something  more  requires  to  be  done.  In  a year 
or  two,  uuless  the  letters  are  reout,  the  words  of 
the  inscription  will  have  passed  away.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Elleshorough. — The  church  here,  after  restora- 
tion and  enlargement,  has  beon  reopened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  building,  which  is 
finely  situated  on  the  spur  of  one  of  tho  chalk 
hills,  between  Aylesbury  and  Wendover,  and 
consisted  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  porch,  chancel, 
and  of  a tower  at  the  south-west  corner,  has  been 
enlarged  only  by  the  addition  of  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry,  on  the  aonth  side  of  the 
chancel.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
north  and  west  walls  of  the  nave  and  arcade, 
the  ohnrch  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, — the  tower 
at  the  cost  of  ab^ut  1,1501.,  by  the  late  Lady 
Frankland  Russell ; the  chancel  and  chancel- 
aisle,  at  a cost  of  abont  1,200/.,  by  Mrs.  Astley, 
of  Cheqners-court ; and  the  south  aisle,  porch, 
and  portions  of  the  navo,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,8001,  by  subscriptions  from  the  last-named 
lady  and  friends,  and  from  the  parishioners, 
largely  aided  by  tho  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  R. 
Sumner.  The  church  ia  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  ia  chiefly  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  with  many  local  features.  All  the  walls, 
till  lately  covered  with  a coating  of  cement,  have 
been  refaoed,  as  originally,  with  flint,  with 
Bath-stone  dressings,  in  plaoe  of  the  chalk,  which 
was  much  decayed  and  defaced.  The  walls  are 
generally  lined  with  Bath  stone  and  with  chalk. 
The  chancel-roof,  of  the  original  steep  pitch,  is 
of  oak,  covered  with  green  slates,  as  are  also  the 
chancel-aisle  and  porch-roofs.  The  nave  and 
aisle  roofs  are  almost  a reproduction  of  the 
ancient  flat  roofs,  covered  with  lead.  Mr.  Brom- 
field,  of  London,  bag  executed  the  carving 
throughout  the  church,  inolading  figures  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  our 
Lord,  &o.  The  body  of  the  church  is  fitted  with 
open  benches,  of  pitch  pine,  varnished ; the 
obancel,  with  oak  throughout;  and  accommoda- 
tion ia  provided  for  231  persons.  The  passage- 
spaces  are  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles  and  old 
inscription-slabs.  The  restoration  of  a monu 
ment  in  the  south  aisle  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke,  of  London.  One  of  the  north 
windows  of  the  nave  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  designed  and  painted  by  the  architect,  aod 
another,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  by 
Messrs.  Borliaon  and  Grylls.  An  organ  is  in 
course  of  buildiog,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson.  The 
five  bells  have  been  re-hong  in  the  tower,  by 
Mr.  White,  of  Besaelsleigh,  and  a new  bell  added 
to  complete  the  peal  of  six.  The  church  is  now 
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heated  with  hot  water,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Skinner, 
Stokes  Croft,  Bristol;  and  Mr.  Leaver,  of 
Maidenhead,  has  executed  the  ornamental 
wrought-iron  work  of  the  doors.  Mr.  Giles 
Holland,  of  Thame,  carried  out  the  several 
building  contracts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Preedy,  of  London,  architect. 

Pilton. — The  ancient  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  The  edifice,  which 
ranges  from  the  Norman  to  the  Tudor  style,  has 
for  some  time  past  been  undergoing  a restora- 
tion, at  a cost  of  2,300Z.  The  entire  roof  has 
been  taken  off  and  repaired,  and  about  half  of 
the  roof  of  the  aisle  is  new.  The  roofs  are  of 
carved  oak  ; the  new  piece  is  a counterpart  of  the 
original.  A stained-glass  window  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  Clerk,  of  Westholme  House, 
and  several  other  stained  windows  have  been  put 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  ohnrch,  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Messrs.  Horwood,  of  Frome.  A new 
pulpit  and  font,  carved  by  Mr.  Herley,  of  Wells, 
have  also  been  erected.  Messrs.  Hart  & Peard, 
of  London,  have  supplied  a lectern,  and  a new 
altar,  carved,  has  been  presented  by  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Nunn,  vicar  of  West  Pennard.  The  gal- 
leries  have  been  taken  away,  and  new  open 
benches  of  polished  pine  have  been  placed  al 
hrough  the  church.  The  arch  at  the  southl 
entrance  baa  been  restored  to  the  Norman  style 
and  the  Early  English  doorway  on  the  northern 
side  with  the  Early  English  arcade  has  been 
similarly  treated.  The  architect  of  the  restora- 
tion, except  the  chancel,  was  Mr.  A.  E.  Gough,  of 
London.  The  chancel  was  undertaken  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  carried  out 
under  their  architect,  Mr.  E.  W.  Christian. 

Dorking. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Woodyer, 
architect,  has  bad  an  interview  with  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reboilding  of  St.  Martin’s  Churofa, 
Dorking,  and  has  been  instructed  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  same  forthwith.  The  estimated 
cost  is  about  12,000Z. 

Waterheach, — Six  months  ago  the  old  stone 
church  at  Waterheach,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
restored.  The  contract  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
E.  Tooley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  has  carried 
out  tho  plans  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  of  Cam- 
bridge,  architect,  and  the  work  ia  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  enable  the  edifice  to  be  re-opened 
for  divine  service.  The  present  restoration  ia 
only  partial,  but  has  coat  something  like  900Z. 
To  complete  tho  work  will  require  a further 
outlay  of  600Z.  to  restore  and  enlarge  the  north 
aisle,  at  present  untouched.  The  exterior  of  the 
leaden  roof  has  been  renovated,  and  the  walls  of 
the  south  aisle  and  nave  have  been  newly  faced 
with  rustic  work,  having  stone  facings.  The 
mullions  of  the  windows  on  this  side  have  like- 
wise been  replaced  in  several  instances,  and  new 
buttresses  erected.  Coming  to  the  interior  of 
the  building,  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  was 
renewed.  The  old  roof  in  the  nave  has  been 
varnished.  The  church  has  been  reseated  with 
square-top  oak  pews,  having  tracery  panelled 
ends,  and  in  the  chancel  there  are  some  choir- 
stalls.  The  walls  have  been  re-stuccoed,  and 
the  cIuDoh  columns  and  arches  in  the  nave 
renovated  where  requisite.  The  flooring  consists 
of  red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles  in  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  Minton  tiles  in  the  obanoel.  At' 
the  eastern  end  of  tho  south  aisle  is  a stained 
glass  window.  The  glass  is  said  to  have  come: 
from  the  olearatory  windows.  In  the  renovated: 
ohancol,  on  the  south  side,  stands  a new  organ, 
built  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  of  London. 
The  work  of  this  partial  restoration  has  been 
under  the  superintendenoe  of  Messrs.  Doo  & 
Ayton,  of  Bury. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

CZi^e,  near  Rochester,  — The  tender  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of  Rochester,  has  been  ac-, 
oepted  to  restore  and  enlarge  the  present  Rectory: 
House  for  2,000Z,  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn. 

Hazel  Grove. — The  new  Mechanics’  Institoliou' 
at  Hazel  Grove  has  been  opened  according  to 
the  Macclesfield  Courier,  Mr.  Wm.  Adshead, . 
the  honorary  secretary,  stated  lhab  for  the! 
erection  of  the  institution  Mr.  W.  J.  Legh,  M.P.,1 
had  given  land  and  buildings  worth  150Z.,  and  the  I 
amount  raised  up  to  the  present  time,  exclusive 
of  that  gift,  was  831Z.  Of  that  sum  the  village; 
of  Hazel  Grove  and  its  immediate  neighbour-; 
hood  had  contributed  52-11.,  the  number  of  con-  > 
tributors  being  about  200.  The  contract  for  the- 
erection  of  the  building  amounted  to  1.040Z.,  and 
that  for  the  fittings  to  IGOZ.,  which  made  a total 
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liiability  of  l,200i.,  leaving  a debt  oa  the  insti- 
a ucion  of  3681. 

4 Peters/ield.—’i^eyv  schools  have  been  opened 
^.t  Blaokmoor  by  Sir  R.  Palmer,  M.P.  The  ar- 
]•  hitect  was  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  He  has 
rrouped  all  the  several  buildings  of  church, 
vicarage,  schools,  aad  cottages,  so  that  a pleasing 
iiffecb  might  be  produced.  The  exteroal  walls  of 
d 11  these  buildings  are  built  of  stone  quarried  on 
K he  estate,  with  Bath  dressings.  Mr.  Here  Kemp 
»'xecuted  the  mason’s  work  of  the  schools,  Mr. 
{^reorge  Finch, the  carpenter’ swork,  Mr.  Hannsom 
nne  staining  and  painting,  Mr.  Odell  the  glazing, 
C nd  Mr.  J.  Finch  superintended  the  works.  The 
tirge  schoolroom  measures  60  ft.  by  25  ft.  and 
,8  ft.  high  ; the  large  olasa-roora  17  ft.  by  14  ft., 
I nd  the  infant  school  24  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  school- 
jEliaster’s  residence,  large  playground  and  exer- 

rsing  yards,  and  the  necessary  offices.  Every 
ire  has  been  taken  by  the  architect  for  perfect 
liintilation  and  heating.  Mr,  Ginger  supplied 

5 le  of  Gill’s  sbovoa  for  the  large  school,  and 
8.r.  Boyd  one  of  his  own  for  the  small  school. 

■f  Bristol. — A new  banqueting-liall  is  now  nearly 
[||[)mpleted  in  the  roar  of,  and  in  oonnexion  with, 
ffis  White  Lion  Hotel,  Broad-street.  The  room 
dill  hold  300  people.  The  apartment  measures 
r!)  ft.  in  length  by  40  fc.  in  width,  and  35  ft.  in 
itfjight.  It  will  be  elaborately  decorated.  The 
nom  will  be  lighted  by  coloured  glass  windows 
ai.  the  day  and  powerful  sunlights  at  night. 
^Hatfield  Heath. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
S3W  mansion  to  be  erected  on  the  site  where 
liown  Hall  has  long  existed  has  been  laid  in  the 
Bjosence  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Selwin  Ibbet- 
jliD,  Mr.  Cockerell,  the  architect,  and  others, 
■he  stone  was  laid  by  Lady  Selwin  Ibbetson, 
ho  handled  the  trowel  as  if  she  were  accustomed 
) the  work,  but,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
idience,  her  ladyship  received  several  injuno- 
5113  to  strike  the  atone  with  greater  force. 


^oolis 

'ic  Haydn  Series;  a Dictionary  of  Science. 
Edited  by  G.  F.  Rodwel!,  F.K.A.S.,  F.C.S. 
London  : Moxon  & Co.  1871. 

HEN  we  state  that  besides  the  editor,  who  con- 
butes  an  able  Introductory  Essay,  the  article 
I Heat,  and  miscellaneous  articles  ; Mr.  Proctor, 
i R,A  S.,  is  the  antbor  of  those  on  Astronomy, 
(jeleorology,  and  various  others;  Mr.  Crookes, 

iB  S-,  wrote  those  on  Light  and  Chemistry;  and 
on, — enough  is  said  to  secure  confidence  in  the 
3rk  as  a Dictionary  of  Science,  so  far  as  its 
nits  of  nearly  600  pages,  in  close  bat  distinct 
pe,  extend.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  general 
I regards  the  physical  soienofs,  but  does  not 
elude  theabstraotsciencesof  algebra,  geometry, 
J.,  and  the  olassificatory  sciences  of  botany, 
ology,  &o.  Mr.  TomlinBon  and  Mr.  Bottomley 
ntribute  various  articles  relating  to  molecular 
lysica  and  theoretical  chemistry,  and  there  is 
fl  le  on  Mnsical  Intervals  by  two  competent 
.« Lthors. 


4 Oxford  Architectural  Society.  — The 

fccond  excursion  this  terra  has  been  made  to 
>J  cesler,  Middleton,  and  Chesterton.  The  mem- 
w ra  were  received  at  Bicester  by  the  Rev.  J. 
a . Watts,  the  vicar,  who  conducted  them  over 
d e church,  and  drew  attention  to  the  chief 
lints  of  interest.  The  vicar  oondneted  the 
' iriy  to  view  the  remains  of  the  priory.  They 
II:  CD  proceeded  to  Middleton,  where  they  wore 
B]06ived  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  J.  Bourke. 
due  church  was  described  by  Mr.  Bruton.  The 
iQBpection  of  the  paintings  in  Middleton  House 
'i.lid  been  offered  to  the  members  by  the  Earl  of 
. n’aey,  and  though  time  was  limited,  and  an 
cUditional  mile  was  thereby  added  to  a very 
V Dg  walk,  and  notwithstanding  that  many  of 
' '6  party  were  ladies,  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
ined  that  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Earl  should 
i accepted,  and  the  entire  party  proceeded  to 
•0w  the  pictures.  They  regretted,  however, 
mt  it  was  impossible,  with  the  limited  time  at 
; leir  disposal,  to  do  justice  to  it.  Paseiog 
iTough  the  park,  the  party  made  their  way  to 
bestertoD,  where  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
'■  Jrtescue,  bad  prepared  refreshments.  The 
lurch  was  then  visited.  It  was  intended  to 
' ve  visited  the  Roman  camp  at  Alcheater,  but 
i ue  did  not  pennit. 


Salary  of  Arcbltect  and  Surveyor  to 
Sheffield  School  Board. — For  the  services 
a salary  of  1001.  per  annum  was  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting  ; and  for  preparing  designs 
of  new  schools  and  superintending  their 
erection,  a commission  of  5 per  cent,  to  be 
further  paid  on  the  expenditure.  On  the  minutes 
of  the  building  committee  coming  up  for  con- 
firmation, Mr.  Eadon  objected  to  the  salary  : 
201.  a year  would  be  amply  sufficient.  Mr. 
Moore  said,  when  they  had  erected  the  schools 
required,  the  salary  might  be  reduced,  but  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  the  salary  ought  to 
be  much  more  than  lOOi.  a year.  Mr.  Wardtow 
considered  the  proposed  salary  was  excessive, 
and  that  there  was  no  architect  in  the  town  who 
would  not  undertake  to  do  aU  the  work  required 
without  any  salary,  provided  he  received  a com- 
mission of  5 per  cent,  upon  new  buildings  and 
alterations.  An  amendment,  making  the  salary 
50Z.,  was  lost,  font  voting  for  it  and  eight  against. 
Icrwas  then  resolved  that  an  architect  and  sur. 
veyor  be  appointed  under  the  conditions  sot 
forth  in  the  committee’s  recommendation  ; and 
it  was  further  resolved  that  an  advertisement  to 
this  effect  be  inserted  in  the  local  papers. 
Personal  canvas  will  disqualify  any  of  the  can 
didates. 

Report  on  Water  Supply  for  Birming- 
ham.— Mr.  Robert  RawlinBon,G.B.,baB  reported, 
at  the  request  of  the  local  authorities,  on  the 
best  mode  of  improving  the  water  supply  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  report  has  been  pritted 
and  circulated.  Mr.  Rawlinson  recommends  a 
totally  new  source  of  supply,  from  the  rivers 
Elan  and  Claerwen  in  Cardigan  and  Radnor, 
Mid-Wales,  with  reservoirs  and  conduit,  for 
supply  by  gravitation  to  oertain  towns  on  the 
way,  as  well  as  to  Birmingham ; and  that  the 
waterworks  should  be  in  the  bands  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  length  of  conduit  would  be  about 
eighty  miles,  made  up  of  forty. one  miles  of 
masonry  aqueduct,  twelve  miles  of  tunnel,  and 
twenty-seven  miles  of  iron  pipes  in  valley  cross- 
ings. The  works  could  supply  40,000,000  gallons 
daily,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,765,3801.,  but 
20,000,000  gallons  oould  be  supplied  through  the 
same  masonry  conduit  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
l,784,720i.  To  supply  the  same  quantity  from 
theTeme  by  gra7itatioD,  and  other  improvemeota 
of  the  present  supply,  Mr.  Rawlinson  estimates 
at  1,368,0001.  The  net  present  value  of  the 
present  comp.any’a  works  has  been  taken  at 
6O0,000Z.  in  preparing  the  estimates. 

Handel  Festival  : Crystal  Palace. — The 
result  cf  recent  rohearsals,  if  wo  are  informed 
aright,  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  commemo- 
ration of  1871  will  produce  no  mere  mechanical 
rendering  of  the  great  composer’s  works,  but 
an  absolutely  perfect  and  intellectual  exposi- 
tion, by  a higtly-trained,  experienced,  and  accom- 
plished body  of  artistes,  produced  with  the 
assistance  of  extraordinary  resources  never  on 
any  former  occasion  brought  into  such  perfect 
and  gigantic  combination.  The  directors  have 
reason  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfied  with 
the  improved  aconstical  qualities  of  the  centre 
transept,  which  will  tend  very  materially  to 
enhance  the  general  effect  of  the  solos  not  less 
than  that  of  the  choruses.  No  one  who  has 
heard  the  opera  concerts  of  the  present  summer 
can  fail  to  have  been  strock  with  a very  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  clearness  of  the 
tone.  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison’s  organ,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  event,  baa  been  propor- 
tionately enlarged, — in  fact,  for  the  first  time 
completed  acooiding  to  the  scale  of  the  original 
design, — so  that  iis  aocompauiment  may  be  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasiou. 

Ttie  Tenders  for  ibe  Brighton  Town- 
hall  Alterations. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council,  the  committee  reported  that  the 
tender  to  perform  the  work  for  2,6171.  was 
accepted  on  the  3rd  ult.,  but  on  the  16th,  when 
the  contract  was  snbmitted  for  signatnre,  Mr. 
Nightingale  refused  to  sign  unless  certain  altera, 
tions  were  made  in  the  specifications.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  proposed  to  cancel  the  agree- 
ment, and  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Lookyer,  of  Brighton,  which  was  the  next  lowest. 
Resolutions  rescinding  the  agreement  with  Mr. 
Nightingale  and  accepting  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Lookyer  were  carried  unanimously. 

Cutter  Children. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  School  Board  two  beadles 
were  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
children  who  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  before  magistrates,  with  a view  to  their 
.being  so  sent.  j 


Chester  Archaeological  and  Architec- 
tural Society. — A meeting  of  this  society  has 
been  held  at  the  Old  Episcopal  Palace,  Abbey, 
square,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  read  a paper 
on  “ Chester  in  its  Early  Youth : being  a Glance 
at  the  Colony  of  Deva,  as  seen  by  the  Light  of 
the  Roman  Remains  discovered  there  in  Past  and 
Present  Times.”  The  entire  Roman  collection 
in  the  society’s  museum  was  exhibited  at  this 
meeting ; and,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  two  fine  Roman 
altars,  the  inscribed  pig  of  lead,  and  the 
celebrated  gold  torque,  from  Eaton,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  society’s  notice  for  the  first  time. 
The  collections  of  Mr.  Frederick  Potts,  and  the 
Water  Tower  also  contriboted  specimens  iu 
illustration  of  the  paper.  There  was  a large 
attendance,  including  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley, 
Professcr  Max  Muller,  Mr.  H.  C.  Raiks,  M.P., 
&o.  The  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  took  the  chair.  After 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper,  Mr.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes  read  one  on  “ Torques.” 

The  Bestructlve  Bolngs  In  Paris. — Now 

that  the  fiendish  work  of  the  Commuaists  in 
Paris  is  at  an  end,  perhaps  the  dominant  feeling 
is  thankfulness  that  wretches  capable  of  such 
purely  malicious  doings  have  not  done  their  de- 
structive work  still  more  thoronghly ; and  that 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  the  Louvre  and  its  art- 
treaeures,  Notre  Dame  (it  is  to  be  hoped),  the 
Pantheon,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Ministries  of 
Marine  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  other  public  buildings  have  not  also  been  all 
destroyed.  As  it  is,  the  catalogue  of  losses  is  a 
heavy  one,  including,  as  it  does,  the  Tuileries, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  the  Cour  des  Comptea,  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Mont 
de  Piete,  besides  so  many  streets  and  houses 
almost  ruined.  The  loss  of  the  Louvre  library, 
too,  is  one  to  be  regretted.  The  chief  streets 
built  during  the  Empire  were  too  solidly  con- 
structed, with  stone  and  iron,  to  have  been  easily 
bnrnt,  even  with  the  devilish  help  of  petroleum. 

Xlverpool  River  Approaches. — The  sub- 
joined statement,  with  plans  and  coloured 
drawings  of  the  various  schemes  for  improved 
approaches  to  the  river,  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  Exchange  Newsroom  at  Liverpool  : — 
Dock  Engineer’s  plan  E 1,  as  per  Bill  No.  2,  now 
being  promoted  iu  the  Honse  of  Commoos;  ex- 
penditure to  be  incurred  by  Dock  Board  as  per 
Mr.  Lystor’s  estimate,  143,5001.;  expenditure 
required  by  Liverpool  corporation,  namely,  re- 
moval of  a portion  of  St.  Nicholas’s  churchyard, 
the  adjoining  buildings,  and  tbo  Goree  ware- 
houses,  30  as  to  widen  the  dock  road  sufficiently 
to  take  the  traffic,  sea  Mr.  Lyster’s  plan  of 
1866,  260,0001. ; total  cost  of  planE  1,  403,5003. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Mott’s  plan — Value  of  land  to  be  sold 
for  offices  and  other  buildings,  408,0003. ; leas 
cost  of  works  as  per  engineer’s  esiimates,  in- 
cluding the  new  George’s  Dock,  240,0003. ; 
value  of  land  over  cost  of  works,  168,0003.  ; 
to‘al  saving  to  Liverpool  if  Mr.  C.  G.  Mott’s 
plan  is  adopted  in  p’ace  of  plan  E 1,  671,5003. 

Colooldence  In  Hames.  — Two  names, 
which  at  this  moment  are  attracting  much 
attention,  and  occupying  much  space  in  the 
daily  journals,  apparently  very  unlike,  are  iden- 
tical in  origin  and  meaning,  Tichborne  and 
Kidbrooke.  Tick,  or  Titob,  being  from  ticcen,  a 
kid ; and  borne,  with  its  varieties  of  spelling, 
— bourne,  bourn,  born,  burn, — being  a common 
retention  of  an  old  word  for  brook  or  rivulet. 
Tich  is  not  a common  prefix,  but  it  occurs  in 
Ticehursty  Sussex;  in  Tic3i»iars/i,  Northampton- 
shire; in  Tichhorne  and  Titchfield,  Hampshire; 
and  in  Titchwell,  Norfolk.  It  is  said  that  22,000 
persons  visited  Kidbrooke-lane  on  Whit-Monday. 
We  can  only  lament  the  misuse  of  a flue  holi- 
day. — A.  J. 


WhltecbapelBistrlct  Surveyorshlp. — Mr. 

S.  W.  Iron  and  Mr.  Arthur  Harstou  have  an- 
nounced themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Surveyor  to  the  Whitechapel  District  Board 
of  Works,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Frioker. 
Mr.  Iron,  who  is  a vestryman  of  Mile-end  Old 
Town,  and,  till  Easter  last,  was  churchwarden 
of  St.  Philip’s  district  clinrob,  was  for  several 
years  assietant-surveyor  in  Mr.  Fricker’a  office. 
Mr.  Harston  is  a member  of  the  Limehouae 
Board,  and  was  for  eight  years  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Dunch,  surveyor  to  the  Liniehouse  district. 
There  is  also  some  mention  made  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son as  a probable  candidate. — East  London 
Observer. 
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Wells  Catbedral. — A meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  for  restoring  the  west  front  of  this 
cathedral  was  held  on  the  23rd  nit.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in  Grafton-street. 
The  architect,  Mr.  Eerrey,  was  in  attendance, 
and  having  reported  that  tho  works  were  eteadily 
progreasiog,  and  that  the  csntral  portion  wonld 
be  finished  in  August  next,  the  committee  in- 
structed him  to  obtain  a tender  from  the  con- 
tractor for  the  execntion  of  the  second  or  sonth- 
east  section  of  the  works.  The  attention  of  the 
committee  having  been  called  to  the  dilapidated 
state  of  soma  of  the  statues  of  the  west  front, 
Mr.  Ferrey  was  directed  to  prepare  a detailed 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  them. 

■Wedoesljury  New  Town-ball. — J.  G.” 

wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  this 
building,  now  in  progress.  He  says, — “ When 
the  work  was  commenced  the  builders  could  not 
find  a proper  foundation  for  one  side  of  the 
bnildiug  : so  an  additional  sum  was  asked  by  the 
architect,  which  was  granted.  The  building 
progressed,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  roof.  But 
what  is  really  the  state  of  the  building  ? The 
fact  is,  two  sides  have  given  way,  and  the 
building  is  cracked  and  otherwise  damaged. 
There  is  a fear,  when  the  roof  is  on  that  the 
whole  building  will  give  way.  I think  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Board  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  building.” 

The  Sewago  of  Exeter. — A lease  of  this 
sewage  has  been  granted  to  a public  company 
for  twenty-five  years,  who  propose  to  utilise  it 
according  to  the  plana  of  Mr.  Proctor  Sherwin, 
C.E.,  upon  the  irrigation  principle.  The  sewage 
will  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a conduit  under 
the  Eiver  Exe,  and  will  then  be  pumped  by  two 
dO-horse  power  beam  engines,  so  as  to  irrigate 
some  600  acres  of  land,  which  have  been  secured 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  W.  Hope  will  lay  out  the 
land  for  the  company.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
irrigation  work  (exclusive  of  the  land)  will  not 
exceed  25,0001,,  for  which  sum  Mr.  S.  Hasael 
has  undertaken  their  execution. 

Epplng  Forest  and  tbe  City  Authorities. 

It  seems  that  the  City  Corporation  are  anxious 
to  have  the  honour  of  securing  all  that  remains 
of  Epping  Forest,  3,500  acres,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  Court  of  Common  Conncil,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford,  have  referred 
the  subjeot  to  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  wait  npon  or  cornmnnioata  with  her 
Majesty’s  ministers  as  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions npon  which  the  forest  can  be  preserved 
from  further  spoliation. 

Oxfnrd-street  to  Cbarlng-cross  — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  pay  200,0001.  towards  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
new  road,  to  be  con^tracted  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  from  Tobten- 
ham. court-road  to  Charing-cross.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  road  is  estimated  at  540,0001. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  thenext  ordinary 
meetitig  of  this  society  to  be  held  on  Monday 
evening,  5th  June,  a paper  will  be  read  on  ” The 
Timbjring  of  Trenches  and  Tunnels,  applicable 
to  Sewerage  or  Railway  Works,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tnrner,  to  whom  the  premium  offered  by  the 
President  has  been  awarded  by  the  Council. 

Proposed  Opera  House  for  Copenhagen. 

A design  is  to  be  chosen  in  competition,  and 
some  English  architects  appear  to  be  about  to 
send  drawings.  We  conclude,  from  a paragraph 
in  a daily  paper,  that  the  names  of  competi- 
tors are  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  judges. 


TENDERS 


^or  rebuilding  two  houses  and 
road,  for  Messrs.  Pocock,  Brothers, 
architect.  Quantities  supolieU:— 

Perkins  

Green  

Tarraut  

Fisher 

Maryland  

Ingram  

Elsdon 

Cooke  

Gibbs  & Son  


shops,  in  Edgware- 
Mr.  Wm.  Berriman, 

..£1,355  0 0 
..  1,260  0 0 
..  1,249  0 0 
..  1,197  0 0 
..  1,166  0 0 
..  1,161  0 0 
..  1,140  0 0 
..  1,D89  0 0 
..  1,077  0 0 
939  0 0 


For  reinstatement  after  fire,  at  the  oil-mille,  Hammer- 
smith. Mr.  G.  H.  Simmonds,  architect 

Williams,  Bros £1,480  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Bros 1,269  0 0 

Grover 1,160  0 0 

Wicks  & Bangs 1,095  0 0 

Jacobs 1,070  0 0 

Adamson 1,050  0 0 

Mortar M7  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr.  White’s  house, 
Cuckfield,  Sussex.  Mr.  T.  Cane,  architect ; — 

Jeffery £245  0 0 

Anscombe 240  0 0 

Deacon  239  0 0 


For  building  villa  residence,  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Park 
Estate,  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  J.  Kendry.  Mr.  J.  Norton, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  : — 

Peskett  & Taylor £2,430  0 0 

Nightingale  2,314  0 0 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co 2,301  0 0 

Cooke 2,260  0 0 

Pollard.,..  2,235  0 0 

Smith  2,198  0 0 

Heath,  jun 2,189  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 2,178  0 0 

Taylor 5,126  0 0 

Capps  & Bitso  2,110  0 0 

Gooding 2,094  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers 1,930  0 0 

Hughesdon 1,930  0 0 

Whiting  1,919  0 0 

Crossley 1,898  0 0 

Wateraon  & Co 1,830  0 0 

Crooks  Wall 1,846  0 0 

Moore  k Grainger  1,705  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  at  Dartford,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Haywaro 
Plane,  specifications,  and  qnantities  by  Messrs.  Habershoi 
& Pite 


Beudall  

£2,521 

0 

0 

Tongue  

1,800 

0 

0 

Rooney,  Bros 

1,760 

0 

0 

Dover,  Dowel,  k Co 

1,727 

0 

0 

Perry  

1,H90 

0 

0 

Groom  k Davis 

1,690 

0 

0 

1,625 

0 

Gooding 

1,650 

0 

0 

Crooke  & Wall 

1,540 

0 

0 

Whiting 

1,450 

0 

0 

Accepted,  for  the  erection  of  a psrsonage-honse  at 
Holmesiield,  for  the  Bev.  T.  Hirst.  Mr.  S.  BoUinson, 
architect ; — 

Excavator' t,  Ma4on‘$,  Bricklayer's,  Slater's,  Plasterer' s, 
Smith's,  ani  Foander’ s ff'ork. 

Wright  & Boler £670  0 0 

Carpenter's,  Joi'ier's,  Flumber's,  Glazier's,  Painter's, 
and  Stainer's  Work. 

Elliott £403  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  goildhall,  police-station,  mnaeum, 
and  other  buildings,  at  Winchester.  Messrs.  Jetlery  & 
Bkillor,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  Ladds : — 
Blackbnrn  £13,350  0 0 


...  12,2)4  0 

0 

Harrison  k Son 

...  11,860  0 

0 

...  11,231  0 

0 

...  10,900  0 

0 

...  10,874  0 

0 

Finch  

...  10,626  0 

0 

Newman  k Son  

...  10,475  0 

0 

Barnes  k Moody 

...  10,313  0 

0 

For  masters’ residences  and  bovs’  schools  for 

St.  Bar- 

architect  : — 

Schools.  House. 

Richardson  £2,431  18 

9 ...£1,707  14  6 

0 ...  1.592  0 0 

Haylock  k Sou*  ...  2,136  0 

0 ...  1,480 

■ 0 

• Accepted 

For  rebuilding  the  Holborn  Branch  Bank. 

for  the 

London  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  C 

Jocelyn 

Parnell,  architect,  Quanticiee  supplied  by  Mr 

James 

Schofield  : — 

Conder  

6,675  0 

0 

Hill  k Sons  

0,573  0 

0 

Perry  k Co.  (accepted)  

6,501  0 

0 

For  repairs  to  the  water-towers. 

Crystal  Palace 

Byden- 

ham.  Mr.  C,  H.  Driver,  architect.  Quantities 

supplied 

by  Mr.  T.  Niion  : — 

Chappell 

3,600  0 

0 

3,499  0 

0 

Nixon*  Son 

3,390  0 

0 

Jacksou  * ouaw  (accepied) 

0 

For  alterations  and  new  buildings  for  a new  brewery,  at 

Liwer  Tooting,  exclusive  of  founder’s  work, 

engines. 

boilers,  Ac.,  for  Messrs.  Attlee. 

Mr.  Arthur 

architect.  Quantities  suopUed  : — 

Budkin 

£2,325  0 

0 

Late 

2,203  0 

0 

Williams 

2,177  0 

0 

Deacon  

2,090  0 

0 

Fobs  k Blacksbaw  

....  1,839  0 

0 

Norris 

1,858  0 

0 

Kelly,  Bros 

1,853  0 

0 

For  Edmonton  main  drainag**,  Middlesex.  Mr.  G.  Eedes 

Eacbus,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Driver 

Webster 

...,  44,000  0 

0 

Stiff  

..,  41,000  0 

0 

Parnell 

....  40,809  0 

0 

Kyan  k Co 

...  39,918  0 

0 

Walker., 

...  38,621  0 

0 

Hill,  Keddell,  k Waldram  . 

...  38,566  0 

0 

Anderson  & Dunmore 

....  36,425  0 

0 

Bloomfield  & Morris 

....  35,975  0 

0 

Ritson  

....  34,750  0 

0 

Wainwright  k Wilson 

33,880  0 

0 

Riley 

....  33,501  0 

0 

Pearson 

....  33,333  0 

0 

J.  k J.  Haynes  

33,000  0 

0 

Moore* 

31,730  0 

0 

Brown  

....  32,000  0 

0 

Chappell  

29,950  0 

0 

Sibsey  (acceotedl 

28,124  0 

0 

W igmore 

....  27.700  0 

0 

* Eiclusiye  of  work  under  the  New  Riyer. 

For  drainage  and  road-making 

3,325  0 

0 

Patman,  Bros 

2,648  0 

0 

Bayes  * Co 

1,582  0 

0 

Bugbird  

1.555  C 

0 

For  tbe  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Sonthwark-stresl 
Borough,  for  Messrs.  T.  H.  Bennett  k Co.  Mr.  W.  E 
Witheriogton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsde 
AGilfard:  — 

Fish £3,850  0 0 

Ashby  k Sons  3,170  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  3,167  0 0 

Henahaw 3,147  0 0 

Perry  k Co 3,129  0 0 

Mark  . 3,126  0 0 

Rider  k Son  3,120  0 0 

Elkiagton  (accepted)  2,922  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

U.  B.  W.  (shall  apye.w). — W,  C.  A.  (aboil  have  attention).^ 
W.  L.  Q.  (ditto).— W.  H.  0.  (ditto).— T.  C.  N.  (dllto).-O.  A. -Mr.  ] 
— 0.  P.-T.  H.  0.— W.  R.  C.-U.  8.  *Co.-G.  W.— H.  H.-.l.  N.- 
F.  B.— W.  W.  J.-B.  A.  A Co.-J.  Y.-T.  L.— K.  N.— B.  A.  H. 
E.  W.  T.-J.  O.— M.  D,— Qenl.  H.-J,  W.  H.-8.  S.-J.  B.— A.J.. 
H.  G.-T.  N.  B.— B.  H.-E.  J.— C.  N.  McI.  N. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  jtoiallng  out  books  and  ^vli 
addreeaee. 

All  etatemente  of  foots,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompuUt 
bf  the  name  and  adilre<>  of  the  eender,  not  neoeeearUf  fc 
pnbUcatlan, 

Note.— Tbe  reiponsiblll‘7  of  signed  article},  and  papers  read  s 
pnbllo  meetioRB,  reite,  of  oonne,  with  tbe  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TTTENTr-EIOETE  VOLUME  of  “ TH. 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1870,  is  tic 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTE  CASES  for  binding  the  Number 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  t 
the  Offi,ce,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Tltree  Shil 
lings  and  Sixpence  each. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  currer 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m 
on  THURSDAY. 

In  consequeTice  of  the  Reduction  in  the  New, 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  UniU 
Kingdom  can  noio  be  supplied  with  The  Buildb 
' direct  from  the  Offi'Ce,  at  the  rate  of  Ninetee 
I Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

I The  Publisher  ca/nnot  be  responsible  for  Test: 
' UONIAL9  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdveriUt 
I ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copil 
I ONLY  should  be  sent. 

\ NOTICE. — All  Communications  respee 

ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  I 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder, 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  othi 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  i) 
“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  " Publisher." 


Batb  and  Otber  Buildiag  Stones  ( 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS, 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchant 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t8,  ak 
Coat  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.^ 


J.  L.  BACON  & 0 0 

MANUFACTUREB8  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEI 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMIKG  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospita] 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  BOOMS, 

FARRINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E. 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  BAY-STBEET. 
Publishere  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot-Water  Heating.’, 


June  3,  1871.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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lEWAGE  lEEIGATION  and  DOWN- 

J WAKP  FILTRATrON.-A  Paper  on  th«  BELECriOW  and 
IBPABATION  of  BDITAPLK  I.AUD,  read  at  U.ldftone. 
ivembor,  1870,  by  M'.  .7.  BAILKY  DBNTON,  C.E, 

Of)o  Hbimoeby  po.t 

0,  B.  8U1TF,  " Maldttooe  Journal  " OSlce.  Matdetona. 


DERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.- 

BT7ILDGR9  and  Otbera  dedrtnK  n really  gvod  ayatem.  can 
TB  a let  of  MODELS  for  BriLUBBS’  BOCKS,  by  DOUBLE 
{TRY,  to  which  wat  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  " The  Builder," 
I.  ),]60,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Seme.  AUo  a 
)dlfied  Arraneenient  by  Single  Entry,  euluble  for  sinaU  builders  — 
drees,  B.  A.  4,  St.  Oeorgo's-ruad,  Uegeut’e  Park,  Loudon. 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

J FOBTY.PIVE  VlEWd  AND  PLANS 

recsntly-Breoted  Mar.elona,  Pdrate  Kesldeoce*.  Pargonage-hoiuei. 
Farmliouies,  Lo<lgBi,  and  Cnt'kg-a  ; with  the 
Actual  Cost  of  Eacb, 

A PBAOTICAL  TRBATIKR  ON  HOUSE-BCILDINa 
By  WILIIAM  WILKINSON.  Architect,  Oxiotd, 

Oxford  end  lyindou  : JAMF8  PARKER*  Co 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS, 

•l/ookiiig  at  the  volume  In  all  Hs  excellenoe,  we  are  disposed  to 
' that  a get  tleman  will  meet  with  few  ihU  furulsb  so  great  an 
onnt  of  useful  infonnation,  ranging  from  the  knowledge  needed 
the  ereolioD  of  a handsome  cmuilon  to  ihat  regoired  for  the 
gB  which  hfl  would  wish  to  place  at  his  gate,  or  the  cottage  In 
loh  he  would  locate  his  steward,  his  iwillff,  hla  farmer,  or  his 
chmau,"— J/anc7ic«er  Guariiiaii,  Match  18, 1870. 

The  proper  conibiiiatioD  of  the  useftll  aad  the  ornamental  bas 
lorn  beeu  better  illustrated  than  by  this  book,  and  bs  contents 
. It  U as  Interesting  and  agreeably  instructive  to  the  un. 
Bated,  as  It  Is  latialaciory  to  those  who  olalm  to  be  among  the 
(e’lc  In  such  matters.  . . . We  feel  it  bolh  a p'eaaure  and  a 
;y  toexp'Bsionr  coinmrndallon  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book. "—John 
H.  Aug.  57, 1870. 

'We  have  veiy  carefully  conned  over  the  plans  In  this  book  again 
I again,  and  have  evtr  ri»eu  with  renewed  setlsfaotlon  from 
Otlny,  struck  not  less  by  tbe 'great  variety  and  Ingeiiulty  of  the 
.01  It  coiiUlns  (forty. five  In  number)  thau  by  tbeir  excellent 
angeinent  and  thoughtful  conlrivauue  and  care  for  sconomy 
tlrUh  fluilticj-,  Dec  1.1670. 

■ Mr,  Wllklusoii's  plans  are  good  »p»cimens  of  cmtrlvance  and 
angenietii."— The  Field.  April  9. 1870. 

' The  views  are  pteo-ded  by  a praot'c  tl  treatise  on  house. building, 
natksbio  for  the  oiesrness  and  fuiuess  of  Its  information,  which 
mot  fall  to  prove  nieful  to  those  who  propose  to  build.”— jer/ifno 
ndard,  April  10, 1870. 

* A valuable  feature  of  tho  book  Is  that  the  aciuul  cost  of  the 
•jorlty  of  the  buildings  Is  given."- The  flinVdor,  Hsroh  28, 1670. 


Just  Published. 

PHE  MOULDINGS  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

L of  bP-TTISn  ARCUITBCTDRE,  from  the  Oonguest  to  the 
'oimatlcn. 

By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M,A. 

rheie  eismples,  taken  full  eir.e  by  unfailing  melhods  from  the 
oclt-al  Cathedr.al.  Oonveatusl,  and  Paiiili  Churches  of  the 
pgdom.  have  been  oarefully  leduced.  chbfly  to  oae.r.hlnl  the  »lzi 
tbe  originals,  and  are  prlnt-d  in  culours.  In  tbe  selsctlou  of  tbe 
ours  atlecbed  lu  the  different  PerloJe  the  same  sequence  has  bean 
ipted  as  that-in  which  ibey  occur  in  the  Prismatic  Hpeouliim  ; so 
t a given  colour  not  only  Indicates  the  Period  to  which  the 
uldiug  belongs,  but  aUo  tbe  relative  bis'orical  position  of  the 


\7  0RTHY  of  NOTICE. 

I V ARCHITECTURAT,  DRAWINQS,  Seventeen  Drewingj, 
IWILLIAM  VOSF,  PICKETT,  on  portable  imn  aud  slate  archl- 
|trtT»,  couelsllng  of  Plane,  1 Beutljus,  Outline  Elevitlons,  aod  lu- 
.ora  of  B illdlugs,  alructuially  o mprlsed  of  wrought  and  cast 
1,  ooiobliied  with  porceUlu,  liiau,  slate,  Ac.  In  accordance  with 
approved  system  of  Imn  architecture,  fitted  to  develop  the  pecu- 
• properiiea  end  vast  advantages  of  Ihoee  materale.  The  designs 
very  tsatrful'y  drawn,  end  ininy  of  them  are  veey  beautifnlly 
oared,  mohutid  on  cardboard,  varying  to  size  frum  18  Inch's  by 
ff  ei,  Ki  38  li.cbee  liy  24  inches.  In  f ainea,  sniiable  for  an  archi- 
ofBce  ; tngetlier  wi  b a few  Iragments  of  out'lue  sketches  by 
>mo  artist,  wnh  a printed  sheet  of  explanatory  text  on  the 
Item  of  anbl'ecture  iu  Iron  and  other  inetids.  The  c..mplete  col- 
:tlon  to  be  sold  ar  a very  low  price,  to  effect  a cleaiacoe.— Apply 
B.  J.  MIICHEI.L4  S-^NS,  Arcliittclural  end  Ei  glueerltig  Bjck 
pit,  C5,  Pariliment-slreet,  8.  W.  (nesr  the  Whitehall  Club). 


WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

tV  HOMEa.” 

he  new  and  nioetrated  edition  of"  Tbe  Dwellings  of  the  Ijaboor- 
Classes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Bsii.  F 3. A.  (author  of  " Home 
orui."  and  " The  Physical  Couditlon  of  tha  labouring  Classes  ") 
1 be  found  a runimary  cf  the  efforts  at  home  aud  abroad  to 
uro  " Healthy  iloiues"  for  working  men  aud  women. 

A moet  valuable  handbook.” — Builder. 

‘o  be  bad  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
tbe  lAbourlug  classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  bttaud.  Price  7s.  Also 
ilgns  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sbeet,  with  Speuificalioni,  Ac. 


f ANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR, 

JL  on  tbe  True  Theory  of  the  Colour  Sensations,  aud  'be 
■ral  Byst.m.  By  \V.  BENBOW,  Aichltect.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt, 
stratad  Prtue  2a  QJ.  Also, 

PfilNClFLES  of  tbe  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR. 

. coplrusly  iUustra’ed.  Reduced  prl'e,  ISr. 

beseTrvatlsea  give  Hew  aud  beantifnl  methods  of  acqiilrlog  and 
lying  a knowledge  of  colour,  and  are  free  from  common  mUtakts 
" fanciful  notion',  They  give  the  brat  key  to  Larinouy 
CHAPMAN  A BALL,  103,  PiccaUi.ly. 


CONCISE  VIEW  of  tbe  LAW  con- 

'i.  nicte'l  with  LbTTERS  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS. 

IJAMBS  JoUN'BUN,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrlsrer-at'Law,  and 
. HENRY  JOHNSON,  Assoc  Inst.  C.K.  Bullcitor  and  Patent 
Igaai,  Liocolu's-liin-fietda,  aud  Qiasgovr,  Authors  of  " Tne 
mtom's  Mauual." 

' Price  One  Flillling. 

, London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  A CO.  1871. 


Just  Published. 

■'HE  ORNAMENTATION  of  the  TRAN- 

. BITIONaL  period  of  BRITISH  ARCHlrECTURE  : a 
IBS  of  Illiistratlons  of  the  Carved  Work  of  the  Transitloual 
iod,  taken  from  the  Pier  Capitals,  Doorways,  and  Aicades  of  the 
nclpel  Ohnrcbei  of  that  Period  lu  'he  Uuited  Kingdom,  by 
MUND  SHARPE.  M.A.  F,R,J,B.A.  In  three  numbers.  No.  1. 
P.  4ta.  42  1 ItliegraphluPlates.  SU. 

London  ; E.  A F.  N.  SFO.V.  48,  Chariag.crois. 
Blrmlhgbam:  S.  liIRBEOC. 


Price  2a.  red  roan,  post  free  92  halfpenny  stamps, 

ClOtPUS’S  MEASURER.  Enlarged  and 

R-vind.  Bbowliig  at  right  the  Solid  or  Supoilii.ial  Content 
'P“«<)ueijUy  tho  value)  of  any  Piece  er  Quantity  of  Square  or 
und  Timber,  either  Buudmg  or  Felled  ; also  of  Stone,  Board, 
■us,  Ac,  mode  use  of  in  tt'C  Erecllng  or  Ropairlng  of  au?  Building, 
. Lontrlvtd  to  answer  all  the  occwions  of  genUomeoaud  ariltlcvis 
twyond  w.jtUug  yet  extant,  tbe  contents  being  given  iu  feet, 
net,  and  twellih-parts  of  an  inch  ; with  a eopU  us  Introductory 
Jlanatiuo  of  the  Several  Tables,  snowing  tbe  excellence  of  this 
r niethud  of  measuilug. 

Boiled  ny  WILLIAM  RIC  HARDSON. 

F.  WARNE  A CO.  Bedlord  stree',  Cuvect-garden. 


Round  In  cloth.  Is.  fid.  or  post  free  for  20  stamp*. 

gTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

" Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  Information  on  the 
subject  of  whicb  It  treats."— ffuiirfcr.  Augnsi  27. 1870. 

ST.  PANCRAS  IRON  WORK  CO.-dPANY,  Old  St  Pancras- 
rcftd.  lajndon,  N.W. 


LOUOHTON  PARK,  ESSEX.-Rsiervsd  for  good  private 

IV/TR.  EDMUND  LITTLER  will  SELL  by 

IVL  AUCTION,  at  the  CROWN  INN,  Loiigbton.  onWEnNKS- 
DAY.  JUNE  21,  R' SIX  for  SEVEN  o'cb.ck,  PLOTd  of  FREEHOLD 
BUfLDlNQ  LAND,  varying  frr>m  one  eighth  of  an  acre  to  one  acre, 
with  sonihern  arpent.  comm  ndlpg  extensive  views  over  hill  and 
dale.  Tbe  Railway  Station  adjolue  tbe  Estate.  Roads  and  sewers 
made,  and  water  laid  on.  Nine-tenths  of  purchase-money  may  te- 
raaln  at  9 per  cent  ; to  be  paid  nff  by  insla'meuts.— Particulars  of 
Messrs.  QELLaTLY.  bON,  A WARTON,  2,  Lombard-ojurt  ; and  of 
tbe  Auctioneer,  Plaistow. 


To  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Others. 

\fESSRS.  B.  ABBOT!  & SON  will  SELL 

IVX  by  AUCTION,  on  MOND.\T,  the  6th  of  JUNE,  at  ONE  for 
TWO  o’clock,  at  GLE.s’O.tLL-ttOAD.  near  the  Lord  Nelson.  Old 
Kent-road,  a quantity  of  NEW  TIMBRR,  Office  and  other  fittings, 
long  jois'e,  door,  sla’es,  flooring  boards,  bres-umers,  tiles,  Portland 
and  York  paving,  st'V'S,  and  other  balldlng  materia's. — Hay  be 
vlewe<'.  Catalogurs  to  be  hod  on  the  Premlsei,  or  of  Mr.  E 
RRDDIN,  Ori.ve,  S u'bwark -street ; and  , of  the  Auctloaeecs,  74, 
Gracechurch-street,  E.O. 


PENGE.— On  the  London,  Cbatbam,  and  Dover  Railway,  and  tbe 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  line,  close  to  the  stations  , 
with  trains  bo  and  fro  dally,  and  intercommuulcatlon  with  all 
parts  of  town.— Freehold  Boilding  Land,  with  well-made  roads, 
and  approached  from  aud  having  a fioatage  to  tbe  High  street  and 


lain  r. 


id  to  Dulwich 


■\/rESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  & BOUSFIELD 

iVJ.  are  directed  to  SEM,  by  AUCTION,  at  th«  MART,  Token- 
house- yard.  Bank,  on  WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  14,  at  TWO  precisely,  lu 
lot',  a valoable  FREEHOLD  E-iTATB,  most  advanUgeously  placed, 
abutllog  ou  the  London,  Cbathsm,  and  Dover  Railway,  aait  close  to 
the  staUon  on  that  line,  as  a'se  to  the  eia'ion  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  direct aocevs  being  tbusaffirded 
to  London  Bridge.  Lu'’gale-biU,  aud  Victoria,  and,  vll  the  Metro- 
politan line  and  ClaphBm  Junrtlon,  with  all  oihi-r  parts  of  tho 
metropolis  and  Its  subnrbaii  districts.  It  eompris's  abont  eight 
Acres,  avallahle  at  once  for  erectti-g  iiuraerous  cot'sges  aud  vnlas, 
the  roads  being  well  formed  aud  sewered,  and  sff.iriliDg  boilding 
frontage  of  over  S.OW)  fest,  with  adequate  c epih.— PanlcuUrs  aid 
plans  are  preparing;  may  be  obtained  of  Mee-rs.  CREE  A LAST, 
Soilcllors,  111.  GrRy’s-lnii.Bqnare  ; ot  C.  E.  BARLOW.  Eiq.  Sur- 
veyor, 2a.  OrsnviHo-p’aee.  Por'man-squa'o  ; at  the  Mart;  and  of 
Messrs.  EDWIN  PvX  A BOUSFIELD,  24,  Or-sham-strevt.  B.snk.  E,C. 


On  the  WOOT  FORD  LINE.  -An  Importai.t  Freehold  ftsUte,  com  • 

and  ^tk-like  meadow. Un>i.  24  acres  in  extend  with^a  com- 
msnding  frontage  to  the  high  road,  and  a frontage  to  a leadi  ng 
tboroiigbfara  in  ’he  rear,  ciota  tolha  Leyoostoiie  Ra'lwiy  Sta'lou, 
available  for  proBiaWe  and  ex'eiisiVH  balldlng  operaliona.  together 
with  commodious  range  of  ont-offic'S  and  firm-balldlngs,  two 
ornsmeutal  semi-detaohed  Res'de-ce*.  and  two  0 ’t'  -gd'. 

]\/fE:rSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  & BOUSFIELD 

1)J_  will  SELL  by  AUerrON,  at  the  MART.  Tokenhnu  e yard. 
Bank  of  England,  on  Y’EDNESDAV,  JULY  12tb.  at  TWO  o’clock 
precisely,  tho  PARK,  at  l.eyloii>toae,  in  the  county  of  Ei'ox.  a 
valoahle  freehold  estate,  on  toe  high  road  to-  Lo  idon,  a few  minutes’ 
walk  from  tbe  Leytonstone  B atiMn,  on  'he  Great  Evteru  Rillwar  ; 
oomprlslng  a eulis'Rotial  family  Mansion.  It  contains  12  capital 
chambers,  dlnlrg  aud  drawing  roimt.  each  4d  feet  by  Id  feet; 
library  ai.d  morning-room,  blllUrd-ruom,  entrelioe-hall,  and  com- 
plete domestic  cffice'.  The  grouuda  surrounilliig  the  bouse  comprise 
crogoet  aud  sloping  lawn*,  and  shruhberie',  rotary  and  bowers,  flae 
walled  kitoheu-garden,  consoevatory  orchard,  aud  forcing-hnuses, 
Ac. ; stabling  fur  five  horses,  largo  djuble  coach-house,  cow-house>, 
pouitry-b'iuie.  piggeries.  Ac  la  the  rear  uf  the  gardens  sie  tbe 
pAtk'iBDdt,  of  ah'Ut  26  acres,  belted  by  we  1 gruwn  tre-i,  aud 
adorned  hv  a toMa  aveuao  of  finely-matured  limes.  Two  semi- 
detached Villas  md  two  Cottages  prodnciug  fill  per  anijum.  Tbe 
e<tate,  while  offering  many  attraciiona  fur  roidence  ounnot  but  he 
r-'garded  as  particularly  ava'ldilo  for  devalopiaent, — Particulars 
may  be  ohutiued  of  OL  VGR  GREEN,  Esq.  Suiictor,  3.  Mit.ra-  i-urt 
CharaboT.  F-eet-street,  j at  the  Mnr'  ; and  of  Messrs.  E UWJN  Ft  X 
A BOUSFIELD,  No  24,  Uresbam-streot,  Bauk,  E.C. 


. EDWIN  FOX  & BOUSFIELD 

,L  by  AUCTION,  at  tb-  MART,  Tokenhonee  yard, 
Bauk  of  England,  ou  WEDNESDAY.  JUI.V  19lh,at  TWO. ’clock, 
tbe  BUSQ-UII.L  PARK  E'TaTB.  Eufield,  a mainlficent  building 
properly,  of  373  acres  of  Qnely-Uiubeied  land,  for  ibe  most  part 
fceetiold,  ploiure  quely  inlera-ctad  by  the  New  River,  baring  four 
railway-slattons  withio  a mile,  tbe  fine  old  family  MANSION, 
beauUlul  grouads  nut  bolt  lugs,  luoiorn  faiin-huU'e,  and  h..me- 
stead  ; a detached  Villa,  seve'al  Ouitwei.and  tbe  Roinau  Ca'hollc 
Cb'pal  In  tbe  town.- Par-louUrs  aud  pi  a"*  are  p -pulng,  and  may 
shortly  be  ohtalned,  at  tbe  Mart ; of  M'ssrs.  PALM  KU,  KLaNU. 
A NKrTLE-'HIP  4.  Traralgar-.quare,  W (J  ; and  uf  Messrs.  EDWIN 
FOX  A BODcFIKLD.-Ii.Uruebam'Street,  B.nk,  K.O. 


PARTNERSHIP.— A youug  Man  (32), 

I thoroughly  experienced  lu  the  building  tr<de,  practically  an  d 
OiLerwise.  is  auziuua  to  MGP.T  with  a BUILOe’.K  eonti-mpIaUng 

AiidreiB,  conUdentlal'y,  staling  particulars,  tu  No.  888,  Cfficeof 
"The  Builder." 


wanted,  a PARTNER,  with  150^.  or 

W 2n0f.  to  A,-8I8’r  In  csrryl«g  on  and  exteuJIog  nwell. 
established  Business,  lu  which  Wood-carving,  Cab-uet-uiakiug,  and 
Joinery  are  c-  mhlued,  and  lu  winch  tw.i  piluclpa's  are  uecsssary  fur 
suceeseful  luauagement  — Apply,  by  letter  iu  tbe  first  luitsuce,  to 
J.  N.  6.  Hert-stresi.  Orobvenor-quate,L''ndoo,  W. 


PARTNER  WANTED  (FOUNDRY  and 

X IRON  MERCHANTS.  WHOLESALE),  to  MANAGE  either 
WORKS,  LONl'ON  OFFItlKS,  or  TKAVELLING.  Share  according 
to  capllal.  l.UOOi.  to  5,0UUL— Apply  to  Mr.  EAMUNSON,  Iiou  Mer- 
chant. ll.Duwgaie-hlll. 


B 


IRMINGEaM  school  of  ART.— An 

s!  MASTER  le  REQUIRED,  to  tench  the  Higher 
I'lTii'l*,  before  the  30tb  uf  Juue,  to  Mr. 


. Biro 


nghan 


'TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

! ADOTIONBEES  Ac.  — 8PECIF1C.ATION9.  ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIB-*.  LArALOOUEB,  aud  every  tiesoriptlou  of  docu- 
uieut,  neatly  aud  cori-eutly  copied,  at  per  f.llo  uf  seveuty-two 
words.  Flans  end  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  riasonable  terui*.  by  FRY  & SON,  Daw  SUliouers, 
Lithographers,  and  Prluters,  13  ami  14,  South-square,  Oray’s-lua. 

N.B.  When  more  tbau  four  copies  required,  a cousldeiable 
reJuctiun  allowed  if  lithogcauhed. 


B 


RICKLAYER  WANTED.— A thoroughly 

' -ood  Men.  W Take  Pieuswoi  k to  Houses  In  Walwurlh.— Apply 
Tening  49,  Fiemlug-tosd,  Kenuiogtou  Park. 


be  steady  and  trustworthy.- Apply,  statiug 
HaMER.  BullileiB.  Klugtou,  Berefo-"  ‘ 


UlLDER’S  CLERK  WANTED.  Must 


Grey  stone  lime  and  STONE 

QUARRY  BU6]NE.-iS,-WANTED.  a PARTNER  or  Two,  to 
julu  Advertiser  In  extending  Lime  Works  aud  Sidue  Bueiuses,  'Jbe 
irautU  to  tbe  uortb,  south,  OiuC,  and  west  of  Luudon  far  cheaper 
than  any  other  route.— Address,  A.  B,  8.  with  name  and  ai'd  ess,  to 
Meserv.  LAMuBRT,  BERLIN,  A PBTCU,  8.' Jubu-street,  Redfotcl- 


TO  PAINTERS. 

D BRUSH  HANDS  WANTED. 

try  ge..eral  work.  Moderate  wages  given.  To  suitable 
other  teriD-s  may  )>e  offered.  State  waeea  required,  and  refer- 
I,  to  HUTTON,  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder.’’ 


poo: 

vT  c I 


T°„ 


SURVEYORS.— The  Board  of  Works 

for  the  Wandsworth  district  are’deelrons  of  receiving  APPLI- 
CATIONS from  akllfol  aud  oomretent  Hu.veyors  fur  the  APPOINT- 
MENT of  SUKVEYOR  aud  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  for  the 
Pa'isb  of  Clapbam  within  their  district,  at  a salary  of  2901.  per 
aonnm.  The  candidate  selected  will  be  required  to  re-lde  within 
’he  parish  of'Clapham,  and  devote  tbe  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  ef  his  office.  His  duties  will  be  to  superintend  personally  all 
the  works  to  be  executed  In  tbe  Farl'h  of  Olapbam,  In  connexion 
with  tbe  formation,  repairing,  and  wa’erlng  of  reads  and  footpaths  ; 
the  constmeUon,  repali-lug,  and  cleansing  of  sewers  ; the  preparing 
of  ep'cifications,  plans,  surreys,  and  estimates  ; and  the  taking  of 
levels  ; to  attend  aP  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  committea 
of  tbe  parish  of  Clapham  ; and  generally  to  advise  tbe  BoanI  and  the 
palish  committee  ae  to  4uy  work' necessary  to  be  executed  In  tha 
Pariah  of  CUpbam,  under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Acta,  and  to  perform  all  such  duties  connected  with  bis  Office 
B«  the  Board  may  direct.  The’appolniroent  will  be  lulijtct  to  tha 
bye-lawB  of  the  Board,  aud  tbe  succeseful  candidate  will  he  reqnlred 
to  give  seciirliy  to  the  amount  of  3001— Applications,  statiug  age  of 
applicant,  and  accompanied  by  testl  monUli,  are  to  be  sent  lu  under 
seal,  to  the  Board,  endorsed  " Appll  ca’lon  for  appnin'meut  of  Pur- 
veyor." by  FOUR  u’c.ock  in  the  afternoon  of  TUESDAY,  tho  ISth 
Inst. — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Wurka  for  the  Waudswortn  district. 

AI  THI'R  A EX  C0R8ELLI8,  Clerk. 

Battersoa  Rise,  Wandsworth,  W.  Jane  1,  1671. 


The  farnley  iron  company, 

LIMITED,  Farnley.  Leeds,  are  in  imm'dia'e  WANT  of  an 
iatelFgeot.pracilcal,  a’idao'lvo  Man.  of  nn-xoeptlonsblo  character, 
tn  Take  the  general  SUPKRlNnSNDENftB  of  their  FIRECLAY 
WORKS,  at  ttaeir  Baestuu  Rnydi  Wi.rks  near  Leeds.  A kiiowledgo 
of  (he  manufacture  of  giazeJ  bricks  aud  terra-oCta  oruamex^ 
ware  eseentlal.— Apply  as  above. 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  PAINTERS. 

I REQUIRED,  in  a London  Firm,  a 

V thcrwnghly  practical  Man  to  TAKE  tha  ENTIRE  OHAROX 
None  but  those  who  have  filled  a similar  situation  uead  apply.— 
A'ldrees,  stating  terms  aud  where  last  employed,  to  No.  9US,  office  of 
"The  Builder." 


TO  MILL  SAWYERS. 


'\(\7'ANTED,  a stsady,  sober,  and  handy 

tV  Man,  to  Work  a circular  saw.  Must  be  a good  .saw 
ebarpener,  and  n>ed  to  cutting  uol  ■■tiiff  fur  Joiners’  work.  One  who 
could  fill  up  bis  time  at  the  oeach  wlieu  out  working  the  'aw  pre- 
ferred.—Address,  statiug  waxes  and  refereocss,  to  JOd.  CHAPPElL, 
Bullr'er  and  Co- tractor,  H'ditrach.  Llncoloihtra, 


V\7aNTED,  an  ASSISTANT, 

T V experience,  to  A8aI3T  In  Deslguing  and  I.ayiu 


WANTED, 

Tv  a pTRCical 


as  WORKING  FOREMAN 


thoroughly  c 
machinery. — Reply  fully,  by  letter,  to  Messrs,  j 
301,  King’s-road,  Cnel-es,  8 W. 


WANTED,  a Person,  able  to  ESTIMATE, 

V V VA1  UF„  atroDT.anI  hUPEKlSrRND  tbe  KXBCUITONof 


'.  X.  c 


euf  Mr.  Qiaiit,  1, 


E.O. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SUHVEYORB. 

TITANTED,  in  a country  town,  a thoroughly 

V V pr'Ctical  ASSISTANT,  to  take  Ibe  entire  charge  of  a small 
practice  and  instruct  one  or  two  pupl'x  lie  meut  uudeistaod  bis 
bu’iuesB  thoroughly,  and  be  a good  laud  surveyor,  and  able  to  assist 
ill  buslnaja  matters  g'tieralty.  Sa'ary  70J.  Satt'fac'ory  references 
aPsuluteiy  nece  a ty.- AdJresr,  C.  G.  "ffija  of  ’’  Tbe  Builder.'’ 


WANTED,  for  a Builder’s  Office  in  the 

suburbs  of  Loudon,  a CLERK,  uf  good  address  aud  a fair 
drauchtsuii”.— State  terms  expeced  to  A.  B.-210.  Ftrand. 


WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  in 

Du  Uu,  a lhr.rougb'yqualiaed  AhSl'TANT.  Must  he  com- 
petent to  'ake  ebargs  in  the  aoience  of  tbe  principal  ; well  up  In 
Uuihlc  dee'gQ  and  a lapM  dr.ujhisman,  per.pdotlve  and  geometric. 
None  but  persons  uf  experience  aud  abdlly  used  apply  —Address, 
with  tet'ltnuidaU  (coplvs).  statiug  ’Broiaiiues,  age.  aud  sa  ary  j ex- 
pected, to  ARCillTct-'  f.  175.  Occal  Bruuswlck-atreet.  Dubliih 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  JOINERS: 

one  who  can  make  working  aud  detail  drawiu,',  has  a 
khowledge  of  steam  inachlueiy.  The  altilailon  wili  bi  a pet- 
inauuacy.  Wage-.  US',  per  week  — AdilrrSs  staling  age  and  refer- 
«ucvs,  luJ.  L OLASSCDCK.  Buddiir.  Bishop  Slortford. 


TO  J01NBB3. 

WANTED,  TWO  BENCH  HANDS,  AU 

applicants  should  bj  men  of  expsrleucs,  Bta'dy,  aud  capable 

good  oouutry  ^sbnp  prvfcrruJ.  — State  wages  and  refcrcuces  to 
B.  4L  0.  1.  Post-office.  Blevenage,  Hurtf. 


Wanted,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

thoroughly  woll-qualitiad  A33I3TANT,  who  Is  alto  a correct 
and  •xp'dllLOUS  <iuautlty  lusasur-r.  May  lead  to  a permanent 
engage lueut. — Appt*.  eUting  lermi,  qual  ficatlons,  aud  with  special 
tesilmouials,  to  J£.  M’.  uaskar’.b,  Bioxss.ler,  Bradford,  Yorksbire. 


ANTED,  a FOREMAN  to  SUFERIN- 

TBNi)  a BUILUINO  lu  Luudou.  Flret-cUsj  refereocei  wUl 
requirtd  na  to  ub.r.clsr,  ability,  Ac.  — Aldress,  st.  i-ig  ago, 
$es.  and  where  i s-c  employed.  No.  1)12,  Ufficc  of  *'  i'hs  Ba tide 


w 


w 


ANTED,  a good  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN of  C.AKPENrEKB  and  JOINERS  for  a Jub.— State 
required  aud  lel'sreuce  to  F.  A G.  Post  uffioe,  dudbuty. 


w 


ANTED,  by  a respectable  Youog  Man,  a 

bITUAVION  as  cLGKK.  'J IMEkEEPEE,  or  oturekeeper. 


t.  3.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WA  N T E D,  by  a steady,  experienced 

PLUMBER,  a oustaut  SITUATION.  Willing  tu  till  uphll 
time  with  ihe  ulher  brauebes.  Good  reference.- Addres.,  E.  H.  5, 
Fredeiick-sliee',  ilumpstoad-road.  

TO  AP.CHITECra  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEEK8. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLEHK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  ASiWTAST.  by  a 
thoroughly  iiractical  Man.  Has  supjrliiteudcd  the  erection  of 
several  iuipoltaht  public  aud  private  huildlugs.  Is  anea'  and  rapid 
draugbisaiau,  well  up  iu  woikii  g,  detail,  aud  dnlsbeU  draw  ngs,  Ac. 
Fiisi-cia  s rtfcreuoesaud  lettimmuH  from  Guverumoutand 

yeaiB.  Aged  34.— Address,  F.  tt.  0!f, 


uuck-sU 


St,  Q ra 


3 GRANITE  COMPANIE3,  v*  ■ax  rp 

WANTED,  a K E-E  N G A GE  M E N i, 

VV  by  an  rffi’lenl  GENERAL  afi  iu 

GRANITE  WORKS  and  QUAItKIES.  with  kaow- 
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ITT' ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a prac- 

T V Heal  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  who  bae  a good  knowledge 
of  aecoanti  andrpeciflcatlone.  U«ad  to  all  kinds  of  flttlQgt,  j ibbing 
genrrally  ; aUo  bliuda.— Addrew,  Z.  18.  AugnrU-terraca.  Oroareior- 
park,  S.B. 

YYT" ANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB  by  a 

tV  first  c.aas  DKCORATIVR  ARTIST,  Das'gner,  WrIUr,  and 

Oralner.  as  FOREMAN  or  atberwiae.  Willing  to  make  himself 
generally  ufetnl.  First-cless  referoncer. — Address,  A.  Z,  20,  Star- 
street,  Harking-roid,  R, 

ATT' ANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  as 

VV  GEAINBR  and  PAPERHANaER.  and  All  np  time  In 
Painting  and  Glaz'ing.— Addie«,  W.  H.  10,  Aeglll  Cottigee,  Rich- 
moed,  Bnney. 

TO  AR''Ht*eCr?. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

VV  Town,  by  an  experien-cd  DRAUGHTaMAN.  Unexcep- 

tionable reference*.- Addrese,  ARCHITECT,  27,  Grosvenor  Msn- 

AXZ ANTED,  by  a steady,  persevering  Man, 

VV  a BKRNOAGFMENT,  aa  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  to  Take 
Charge  of  a Job.  Well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  men. 
and  getting  out  waralng  drawing!.  Carpanter  by  trade.  (.  >od 
reference!.— Salary  moderate.— Addreae,  In  the  first  place,  to  fl23, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

YV ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PLUMBER  or  Til REE  BR.ANOH  HAND.-Ad- 
dresi,  J.  T.  L,  27,  Oladstone-itreet,  Bittersea  P.tr  k,  S.W. 

YYrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  GKNERAI  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of 
a Job,  by  an  energetic,  practical  Man.  Hu  a thjrougb  knowledge 
of  eTer?  branch  of  the  bullolog  tra  le,  and  of  the  nature  aod  quali- 
ties of  all  building  maieilala.  Has  bad  the  eniiee  charge  fanJ 
management  of  large  jobs  and  public  works  the  last  tweuty-flre 
years.  Ua*xceptinii,bie  reference  and  test  monials  from  London 
aicbliectaand.  builders.- Addreas.  N.  V.  W.  care  of  Ur.  Rolfe,  17. 

It  Johu's-wood. terrace,  N W. 

0 BUICcSRS  AND  OTHER?, 

■\1T ANTED,  by  a STAIRCASE  HA.ND, 

VV  STAIRS.  RAILS,  or  JOINERS’  WORK,  ocaa  SHOP  or 
JOB  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.— Address,  T.  E.  4.  South 
Wbarf-road,  Faddington. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

VV  ae  THREK-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  repair  roof',  tiire,  or 
a’ate,  or  fix  drain  pipe.  Satiable  to  a email  maater,  or  the  owner  of 
a lot  of  booses, — Addreas,  Y.  Z.  18.  Hatcbatn-tertace,  Ualcbam-road, 
Old  Kenl-roai. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  ESTATE  OWNERS,  Ae. 

YVANTKD,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  DRAUOHT-iMAN,  BUILDINGS  ACCOnNTANT.  Ac.  Just 
completed  a similar  app  lutment  yean]  ; also,  quaucliles  and 

ea'imating.  V-sry  good  te>tim  miale.  Aged  28. — Address,  F,  C.  M. 

40.  Toirleuo  [evenne,  Camdeu-road.  N.W, 

TO  BUILDRRS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WT'-A-NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

VV  good  PLUM’KKand  GAS-FITTER,  a SITUATION.  Can 
do  jtaln  ztne-wo  k.  Oiod  references. —Addreai,  "SWRET."  27, 
Go'alngton-atreot.  St.  Pancraa.  N.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Y^JANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  Country.  Just 
flolahing  a large  job  in  Town.  Ouod  raforence.— Addross,  Q.  W.  18  i, 
Klog'e-road,  Chelsea,  B.  W. 

YV ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMElST,  by  a 

VV  thoronghly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in 
the  routine  of  the  office,  oreparatlon  of  plana,  taking  out  quanti- 
ties, oieasurlng  all  kiuJt  of  work,  eitlmrtog,  Ac.  Practically 
acqualoted  with  the  trade.  Flrac-claaa  references.— Address,  905, 
Office  of  " The  Buil  ter." 

YY7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

VV  INO  SHOP  FORBSIAN  ol  JOINeBB,  SHOP  and  YARD 
FOREMAN,  WALKING  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  on  a JOB.  A 
good  general  kuowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  the  trade ; fair 
drangnuman  ; experienced  Inchnrch  Testoiailon,  alterations. dUapt- 
daiions,  aud  general  lepairs, — Address,  lUOS.  HALL,  10,  North 
(rewa.  firay’a-ltiD-rnad.  W,0 

TO  WRITBRS.  PAINTERS.  Ac. 

’VYT'ANTEI),  a SITUATION,  as  Improver 

V V in  the  WRITING.  No  oljec'lon  to  fill  up  lime  at  painting. 
Address,  H.  F.  ti,  Duka'a-lane,  Keualnglon,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTa,  Ac. 

YYT"  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  tcmpnraiy  or  olberwiae.  Is  a good  dcaughtamsu  and 
culourlit.  Well  np  in  peispecttre,  and  the  prep.srlng  of  crawinga 
for  competition,  Ac.  Ojud  refereuces.  Salary  moderate -Address, 

M.  A.  03,  Southampton-row.  W.C. 

TITAN  TED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

VV  SITUATION  ae  DETAIL  DRAUaHrSMAN.  or  COPVIKG 

CLERK.  Caneetoutcarpeoter'sorjsinrr’a  work,  and  would  mske 
blmrilf  generally  useful.  Couotiy  preferred.  A good  reference 
given —Addreas,  J.  SMITH.  No.  8,  Dame-atreet,  Paekingtou-etreot,  i 
JaiingtoD.  N.  ' 

YYT" anted,  a SITUATION,  as  TIME  and 

VV  STORE  KEEPER,  or  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Can  keep  books, 
aud  a*ed  to  office  dntie'.  Tbre-i  yearn'  character.— Address,  J.  A, . J. 
No,  11,  Newtand -street , Eatou-sqatre,  S.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS.  ] 

Y\T anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a, 

V V flrat-elaaa PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  aa  PLUMBER, 
crasTRRBE-BRANCH  Hand  Go  d coreienc-a  If  r-qn!red.  Town  i 
or  country.— Addro,a.  B.  B.  ID.  WeaioU-a'roel.  Klfla-road,  Wyqdham- 
road,  Cambeiwell  B.R. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS, 

YAJ ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Young  Men.  wllh  one  of  the  above.  Well  up  In  all  office 
work.  Eleven  y-ars'  firit-chue  referenc-s  Sa'ary  moderate.  No 
oljeclion  to  tbe  conntry, — Addrrss,  B.  0.  H.  Poat-offiie,  Church-  i 
stieet,  Spitalfielde,  B. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

WT ANTED,  by  a good  Plumber,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  or  JOB.  UodereUnda  bath  work,  Ac  Good  refer- 
«ce«.— Andreas,  A.  Z.  87,  ShatUabary-street,  New  NortU-ioad. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

YY/^ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  a.  PLUMBER.  PAIN  TER,  and  QLAZ  lER.— Addrese, 

H.  a K.  Mr.  Beuolle,  10,  K*nBlogton-r.,Bd,  P. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

a Bli'UATlUI'l,  by  a respect- 

VV  able  Man. aagoodpraetlcalPAINTEttacdGLAZieR.  Well 
nederstanda  all  kinds  of  bath,  closet,  and  pomp  work  of  every 
derciiptlon.  Willing  to  make  bimtelf  generally  useful.— Adliess, 

J,  E,  6a,  Cbapel-atieet,  Blgware  road,  W, 

YY7ANTED,  in  a Nobleman’s  or  Gentleman’s 

VV  fam  ly,  a SITUATION  as  HOUaB  CARPENTER.  Uuder- 
atands  iiphola'ery  and  French  poli,biug.  Good  relereuce.— Aldress, 

D.  V.  Pe.t.uffice,  Abhotta  Ann.  H mt*. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^ SITUATION,  by  a first- 

V V class  PLDM8ER.  GASPITTER,  and  ZiNCWORKER.  C.n 
fl'l  op  time  in  painting.  Town  or  couniry.— Addresa,  J.  D.  2. 
Anger-road,  Primroae-hlll,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

YY7 anted,  by  the  advertiser,  aged  22,  a 

VV  BE  ENOAOEMENT  M ARCHITECTURAL  ASaiSrANT. 
of* Mr.*Djr|jaiL%l,'^H}de  street*  Wlocheiter. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"VYrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Joiner  by 

VV  trade,  a RB-BNOAOEUEST  a!  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Accni  • 
tomed  to  all  kluda  of  ujacbioery  In  the  building  trade,  thoroughly 
competent  In  making  out  workiug  drawings,  A:.— Aldresa.T.  E . 1'18, 
Waiwlck  atreet,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  ARCDITECrS  AND  OTHER’. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  a good  DKaUGHTcMAN, 

VV  EMP. .OYME.ST.- Address.  X.T.  Z.  70,  Great  Peicy-street, 
PentoDviile,  W.C 

YY7  anted,  a SITUATION,  as  THREE- 

V V BRANCH  HAND,  hy  a steady  M.n.  Four  yenrs  with  last 
employer —Addrese,  J.  J.  42,  Broughtonatceet,  Queeu'a-road,  Bat- 
tersea, 8 W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YYT'-A-NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  ASSISTANT.  Excellent  refereDcea.— Address,  E M.  Post- 
rffice,  Fllion.  Noitb  DsToti. 

\Y7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  lORKMAN  of  WORKS,  town  orcouutry.  Maaon  by  trade. 
Good  reference-.— ad  Irtai,  870,  office  of  " Tbe  Builder." 

TO  ESTATE  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS. 

■YY/" ANTED,  a alTUATlON,  as  E5TATE 

TV  and  BOUSE  CARPENTER,  by  a practical  Carpenter  and 
Joiner.  Good  referencea.— Address,  A.  B.  $7,  Waltoa-atreet,  Chelsea. 

TO  BUILDERS  A^D  THE  TRADE. 

YY7 anted,  by  a practicil  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION,  aa  BELLHANoRR,  l.OCKiMira,  aud  also  Electric 
Bell  Work  B|>eaklug-plp-B,  Ac.-Addresa!,  H.  T.  B.  67,  Watdoar- 
ttrret,  Oxfu'd-aireet.  Loudon,  W C. 

TO  BD1LDEB& 

“IYT'ANTED,  by  a GENERAL  FOREMAN, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  (Carpenter  by  Itade).  — For  refer- 
ences. Ac.  address,  A.  il.  care  of  Mr.  GroTcS,  (>,  Brewer-stree', 
Pimlico,  B.W. 

YY7 anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a JOB, 

VV  or  CONSTANCY.  %\  PLUMBSR,  or  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Towu  or  country.— Addrjia,  A.  B.  14,  Waverley-rood, 
Harrow-raad,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YY7 anted,  by  a first-class  ASSISTANT, 

VV  an  BNOAOEMKNT.  Hat  bal  conaidurable  experience  in 
all  branebea  of  the  profosalun,  and  ia  well  np  la  penpeecive  nud 
krtisllc  coloniiug.  Will  render  occadonaLaaiUlauco,— A lUresa,  J.  J. 
€9.  Upper  Kennlogton-lane,  S.K, 

YYT'ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  an 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  a»  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN  of  a 
BUILDING,  lu  tjwu  or  couut.y.  Well  expecleoctd.  J,lner  by 
trade.  Ouod  refeieuces  from  lost  employers. — Aldreis,  The  U moe- 

TO  ABCBITKCT0,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

■YY/" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK. 

T V Good  penmin,  fair  kunwiedge  of  qnantt'ies,  and  can  trace 
ard  copy  drawings  well.  Aged  26.  Moderate  salary.- .Address,  878 
Office  of  - The  Builder." 

TO  ABCHITBCT3,  SURVEYORS.  AND  B0ILDER3. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a young  Architect  and 

1 Surveyor,  In  praci'c.-,  not  hiviug  eofficleut  woik  to  keep  him 
employed,  would  be  glad  W PREPARE  DRAWINGS  of  any  descrlp- 
twn.  take  offQuautitlea  or  Measure  up  Work,  post  up  BuUder!' 
B'oks.or  Eat  tha  lug.  Perapeo  Ives  prepatoi  lu  the  b«t  mionar. 
finished  In  lak  or  colour,  on  very  modorato  term-.- Add  e«  s, 
AKCHlThCT.  4.  DenOlgh-vUlas,  Archer-i-.teet,  Bajsw.ur,  W. 

'YY/' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

T V BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  by  a practical  Mao  (Joiner).  Well 
up  in  letil,  gont  work  and  looking  a'ter  mm.— Address,  0.  P.  Foat- 
office.  774,  Old  K nt-toad,  8.B. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHEBI. 

T~^HE  Advertiser  seeks  a RE-ENGAGE- 

J_  UENTa*  JDNIOR  ASSISTANT  or  CLVRK.  Fair  draughU- 
inan  and  colouriat,  T-ace  fie-tly  aud  expedlticualy.— Address,  B. 
61.  Ked-hill  I’.reet,  Regent’.  Paik,  N.W. 

wanted, by  a Young  Man,  a PLUMBER, 

T T a SITUATION  or  JOa  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  lo 
Tainting -Addreas,  G.  W.  1,  Btoadwall,  eUmford-straot,  fllack- 
frl.rs,  S.a 

'IYTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  ffOEKl.VO  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  ind 
joiner.  Well  up  In  stairs,  abop  fronie,  boxing  Bhutien,  Swhe*  and 
frames,  and  the  general  wo,k  of  bulIJiug.  or  to  take  toe  work  by 
the  piece.  Labour  only.  Been  accuslomod  tj  machinery, — Addreas. 
J.T.  19,  New-street,  Kenuington  Paik  road. 

TO  bURVEVORS,  kc. 

^HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

X A PFBMANINT  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  Leveller,  Surveyor 
and  DraaghlBmao.  Excellent  references.  Salary  mudeiaie. — Address 
a.  Z.  Poai-offlce.  Wjmotidhau,.  Norf..llt. 

rpHE  Advertiser  is  in  WANT  of  a SITUA- 

1 TION  SB  WRITER,  GBAINBE,  4c.  or  to  TAKE  the  CHARGE 
Ol  PAINTERS'.  Is  well  acquainted  wlcn  tbe  mixtur  a of  colours, 
Ac.— Address,  A.  B.  5,  Mariborougb-toad,  Esiex  road,  lalluglon. 

TO  BUI'  DRRJ. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a thoroughly  piacticsl  and  experienced  SHOP  FOREMAN 
of  JOINERS.  Quod  diaughumm,  and  well  used  to  mschliiery,— 
Addrees,  T.  M.  6,  Alfred-tiieet.  Romsn-road,  Barusbury.  N. 

1 TO  AECHlTECrS  AND  SORVEYORK 

1 ''I''HE  friends  of  a respectable  country  Youth 

1 of  most  attentive  and  Inuo  trluiu  bab  ta,  and  kind  diapor 

1 lion,  with  to  place  him  as  a REdlOENT  PUPIL  with  an  ARUH-j 
1 jEUThuQ  SURVEY  OR,  whaie  he  would  hepr.  mpMy  aod  ihoroughli 
1 arucate]  in  Ibe  prof-salon.  A moieiate  ptemiutn  will  be  paid.- 
1 Addrese,  G,  Office  of  "Tbe  Bailder.” 

YA7  ANTED,a  SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER, 

V V OASPIITEB,  and  ZINCWORKBR,  No  objection  t>  fill  up 
,ime.  If  required,  witn  gn>ziDg,  Ac. — Addrese,  X.  T.  Z.  360,  King's- 
^oad,  Chalsea,  S.W. 

TO  BTATUARY  MASONS.  CONTRAfTORS,  TIMBBB 
MERCHANTS,  AND_OTHSR3. 

^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  conversant  with 

1,  drawing  and  artlallo  work.  qaalitlM  and  meauirement  o( 
tiinbar,  seek*  an  APPOINTMENT  for  the  lam*.  Testlmouiala  •alla- 
fftotory,  and  aecurity  if  reqaired.— Addr^s-.  W.  W.  care  of  Mr.  B. 
_ Bn,,i,.greeD^  i,ewisi,ani,  S.E. 


^HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  twenty-five 

1 years'  experience  on  large  cnbllc  works,  harracka.  coast 
defeocss,  rallwayi,  and  sewers,  as  CLERK  nud  TIMEKEEPER,  ti  a 
;ood  aiitbmet  clan,  cube  and  square.  mea*ure  all  kiodi  of  work, 
ind  knows  prices,  would  be  glad  of  any  EMPLOY  MENT  In  office  or 
out.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object.  High  teilimoniaU.— Addrav, 
J.  C.  38,  Oeorge-aUeet,  Eua'oa-aquare.  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

SITUATION,  WANTED,  to  TRACE 

O DRAWINGS,  4c.  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21.— Address,  B,  M. 
179,  Penlonvllle-rosd,  N. 

■pE- ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  as 

x\j  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Good  refsc- 
Buces  cm  be  given.— Addiess,  806,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BSOINEBRS. 

"PEQUIKED,  by  a first-class  CLERK  of 

Xv  WORKS,  of  tbe  highest  practical  ability  aud  experience,  |irbi> 
ta*  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  engaged  on  larg-  public  and 
other  eitenaive  works,  a fresh  BNG40£M<Nr.  Tbs  nighe-tof. 
^stlmoniali.— A’ldress,  0.  P.  Post-office,  Dorse. -plaoe,  C.iiphan* 
r' ad.  S.W. 

10  ARCHITECra. 

riLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

V_7  ASSr-TANT. -WANTED,  a BB-ENGAOEMENr  by  ■ 
thoroughly  practical  Man.  C.n  preoato  working  and  detail  draw, 
ing,  BpecificaliOD,  and  bills  of  qiuntltlea  Hai  aapecinbendad 
several  large  worb. — C.  W.  Post-office,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

A N experienced  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT 

J\.  of  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  C*u  fill  up  time  at  palolinr 
glazing,  gas-flUlng,  Ac.— Address,  PLUMBER.  29,  Albert-terrose, 
Kulgbubrldge. 

TO  AKCHITECT3. 

Y/TB.  KEDGE,  of  3,  Titchborne-street,  Cim- 

IVX  brldge-square.  W.  wishes  to  meet  wUh  an  EJfGAGSSiSSTi 
or  with  work  to  do  at  home.  Is  well  acenstomed  to  preparec,inpe> 
litlon  and  working  drawlugs,  auil  tracing!  on  cloth.  Can  give  good 
teferencea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

■EMPLOYMENT  is  WANTiSD  in  OFFICE 

Pi  or  OUTWORK,  uoder  the  above  by  one  aged  24  jeaia,  who 
ban  ooen  emneoted  with  the  baUding  trade  for  aeven  years,  ana  Peen 
many  large  contracts  carried  out. — Address,  A.  U.  Z.  Foat-offioe. 
Erlth. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S 

ZY.  APSISTANr,  of  nine  years’  experleoce,  six  In  country  and 
Lhreo  In  town,  and  well  up  in  every  brauch,  dealrra  a KE-ENOaOB- 
MKNT.  Salary  21  gulneae  per  week.— Address,  E.  J.  89,  Leaden* 
ball-street,  K.C. 

A PRACTICAL  LONDON  FOREMAN 

J\.  will  be  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  on  the  2Utb  as  SHOP 
F REMAN  of  JOINERS,  general  FOREMAN,  or  Ch  .rge  of  a Job 
la  a good  draogbismao.  quick  at  eetliog  out  work,  making  working 
and  detail  drawlugo.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  maebioery.  First- 

TO  AECBITKCnS. 

A SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN,  anc 

Ai.  expedleiouiGBNEBtL  ASSISTANT,  is  at  liberty  ta  accept 

temporary  or  peimanentENGAGEUENT.  Weilqualifisd  In.deslgn 
perauective,  cjmpetltlon  work,  and  the  usual  duties  of  the  pro 
le-sion.  — Addresi,  ARCHIIECT.  63,  Siauley  • street,  E-'cleaton 
square.  S.W. 

A PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

x\.  DRAUGHTSMAN,  engaged  during  the  day,  seeks  EVESISG 
KMFLOYMENr,  or  will  be  glad  10  Work  a Set  of  Flaus  pecoont.ac 
at  own  residence.  Is  qnlck  and  [neat.  Un-lerstan'ls  vllU,  fa^ery 

moi3erate.-Addce!S,  BETA,  'u,  Alfr.d-atreet,  St.  Oeorge's-road 

A SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young 

i\  Gentleman,  who  has  bean  artlclel  for  three  years  lo  a 
Architect  and  suevryot's  office,  aud  with  farther  experience  Us  is 
a good  draught  man,  and  weii  np  In  measuring  and  levellmg,  Hu 
a gieat  tsate  for  orawiug.  aud  1>  quick  and  corre-it  at  Qgurei.  CtD 
have  excellent  te-timouiala  as  to  poiltion,  ability,  and  character 
Would  have  no  objection  to  tne  conntry,  or  to  go  aorokd.— Ad  Iren, 
0.  U.  tare  of  Messrs,  ''ox  4 Bon,  Ecclesiastical  Warehouse,  23  an 
29,  Soutnamplm-itreet,  Straud,  W.C. 

TO  BURVSTOR?. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK,  dUengacred  afee 

Ax  O aO.desireato  RECSiVE  INSrROCTIOSd  In  QUANfiriBS 
two  or  ihtee  oveuloge  a week,— Addreas,  atatiog  termi,  X X.  2i8 
Oray'.-inn-road,  WC 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  experienceu 

Ax  FOREMAN  reqnirea  a JOR  Conntry  not  objected  to.- 
Adidreaa,  ALFHA,  16.  Sr.  Oeorgo'e-foad,  NotsiDg-htll,  Loudon,  W. 

A GENERAL  ASSISTANT  REQUIRED 

Ax  In  an  ARCHITECT  aud  BUKVEYOa’S  Offioe.-Lel'ArS  h 
891.0fn?o  of  ''The  Bu.lder." 

A GOTHIC  ARCHITECT,  of  twenty  veare 

Ax  experience.  DNOEBTAKES  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  of  A 
kind,.  Terms,  Is.  61.  per  hour.  Refereuces,  aud  fail  patticolaa 
fr-ro  U.  N,  65.  Ktug  William-atreet.  City. 

A FIRST-CLASS  AROHI  rECTURAl 

Ax  DHAUOHISUAN  and  DESIGNER  OFFERS  bla  BEnV.Ct 
Artistic  prrvpictlvee,  competition,  workiug  and  detail  dravtog 
4o.  Lessons  In  practical  drawing  and  penpeetlro.  — Addr« 
ABCHtfKcr,  care  of  Mr  Newuham,  91.  Lamb's  Oondult-atreet. 

TO  ARCHirECTS  AND  SUEVRYORS. 

A N ARCHlTKCr  and  SURVEYOR,  wh. 

Ax  has  been  in  pisc'Ice  in  London  for  soma  yeara,  is  deiiroaa  s 
entering  luto  PAETNKtWHIP  with  auoiher  Arcoitect  in  good  praq 
tice  or  would  be  willing  to  Underiake  the  Entire  Management  i 
an  Office.- Addrea*,  AdlJHlTECT,  ceore  of  Mr.  W.  Lake,  21,  0-e 
Buasell-ttreet,  W.C. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  EM 

Ax  PLOTMBNT.  Can  doalgn.  mtke  perspactlve  an  1 w rkli 
drawing!,  4c,  Uudorstaoda  uotblc.  Terina  moderate. — Addres: 
872.  Office  of  "Tte  Builder." 

TO  MASTER  M6SON8  AND  OTHBEB. 

A WOKKIJSIG  FOKEMAJST  of  MASON: 

Ax  acrlt’  ENOAOEMEST.  Good  monumental  carver  ar 
loiierer.  Public  worka  or  geueml  yard.  Uurxoeplionable  ref« 
eucea -Addresa.  879,  Office  of'Tue  Builder.” 

TO  ESTATE  OWNERS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

PEAOTIOAL  PLUMBER,  PAiNTEt 

ORAINER,  and  WRITE  R aeoaa  an  KNOaOEMENT  for  lOO 
mi-y,  to  Take  Ihe  Working  Management  of  Home  Bep.ilr*.  Tor 
cottUtn.-Addreav  B.  P.  I5i>,  Sauhupe-atreet,  Regain's  Park.,  j 
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7'  Concrete  Buildings  at  TVest  Brompton. 


R.  FOWLER,  the  en- 
gineer in  chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the 
Metropolitan  District 
Railways,  and  his 
former  colleague,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Johnson,  and 
present  assistant,  Mr. 
B.  Baker,  have  made 
use  of  concrete  very 
largely  in  the  works 

Bf^4i  /ilk  good 

ill  example  of  their  use 

of  concrete  is  to  be 
seen  at  present  at  the 
Cannon-street  Station 
of  theDistrict  line,  now 
fast  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  backing 
of  the  retaining  walls, 
and  of  the  covered 
ways  of  the  inner 
circuit  throughont  the 
greater  part  of  the 
route,  is  of  concrete, 
which  has  well  served 
jAs  purpose.  The  engineer,  enamoured  appa- 
X antly  with  the  material,  thought  it  appli- 
eible  to  more  extensive  uses,  and  with  this 
iew  probably  a crucial  test  of  its  tenacity  and 
earing  powers  was  applied  in  tho  construction 
f a bridge,  near  West  Brompton,  about  two 
ears  ago,  described  in  our  pages  at  the  time, 
'he  single  arch  was  of  75  ft.  span,  with  a rise  of 
nly  7 ft.  6 in.  It  was  originally  only  a narrow 
ib,  12  fc.  wide,  afterwards  widened  to  40  ft. 
.'he  depth  of  concrete  at  the  crown  was  3 ft. 
in.,  at  the  bannohes  8 ft.  6^  in.  The  narrow 
ib  stood  a strain  of  wagons  loaded  with  sand 
:i  nd  iron  equal  cu  the  crown  to  15  tons  per 
i4aperhcial  foot.  The  load  was  left  on  all  night, 
iolnd  for  some  time  into  the  next  day,  without  the 
.etection  of  the  slightest  symptom  of  failure. 
L'his  trial  bridge  has  since  been  removed,  to 
lake  room  for  an  extra  line  of  rails,  bat  was 
Inongh  in  the  test  it  bore  to  folly  jostify  the 
noh  more  extensive  nse  of  concrete  now  in 
onrse  of  execution  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
^ lompany.  We  regret  to  have  to  notice  a sorioua 
lisadventure  that  has  occurred  in  relation  to 
iflbe  more  extended  use  to  which  we  refer. 

X It  may  be  known  to  our  readers  that  the 
0 letropolitau  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
ray  Companies,  although  apparently  “ one 
9 oncern,”  have  really,  for  some  time  past,  lived 
ogether  a “ oat  and  dog  life.”  The  whole  of  the 
' 1 oner  circuit,  as  yet  opened,  has  been  hitherto 
»:  rorked  by  the  Metropolitan  Company,  under  an 
le  greemeut,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
rf  uonth.  From  the  Ist  of  July  next  it  is  intended 
J hat  the  Metropolitan  District  Company  shall 
work  its  own  part  of  the  system  by  its  own 
• 'oiling  stock.  This,  of  coua-se,  means  the  pro- 
vision of  engines,  carriages,  and  wagons,  and 
premises  for  their  housing,  repair,  and  manu- 
facture if  the  company  think  fit.  These  premises 
‘are  being  provided  in  a very  spacious  area  that 
:he  District  Company  has  purchased  to  the  west 
of  the  double  juDction  of  the  District  line  with 
the  West  Loudon  at  West  Brompton. 

' Ihese  works,  in  so  far  as  walls  are  concerned, 


it  has  been  determined  to  construct  of  concrete. 
These  great  concrete  works  embrace,  first  of  all, 
a boundary  wall  of  great  length.  It  is  a fair 
piece  of  work  as  far  as  executed,  and  is 
compounded  of  blue  lias  lime  from  Warwickshire. 
The  foundation,  laid  upon  solid  stuff,  is  about 
2 ft.  wide  by  2 ft.  deep,  of  concrete ; the  wall 
from  the  ground  level  is  7 ft.  high,  and  batters 
G in.  on  the  outer  side, — that  is,  from  a thickness 
of  15  in.  at  the  bottom  to  9 in.  at  the  top.  It  is 
strengthened  by  piers  on  the  outside,  at  about 
60  ft.  apart.  The  method  of  construction  in  this 
wall  is  the  same  as  is  followed  in  tho  larger  works 
to  be  hereafter  referred  to.  Strong  standards,  at 
suitable  distances,  are  fixed  and  bolted  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  strengthened  with  stays  at  the 
feet.  On  one  side  batten-boards  of  about  G in. 
by  1.^  in,,  are  nailed  all  the  height.  These  are 
machine-dressed  on  the  inside,  and  finished  flush 
and  fairly  jointed.  The  foundation  having  been 
laid,  a batten-board  is  let  in  within  the  standards 
on  the  operating  side,  and  the  concrete  is  put  in, 
and  the  sides  are  worked  with  the  shovel  so  as  to 
drive  in  the  stones  from  tho  surface  and  leave  a 
clean  finish  of  plaster,  so  to  speak,  next  the 
boards.  So,  upwards  the  ,work  is  proceeded 
with ; being  taken  in  lengths,  bond  is  obtained 
by  “ toothings,”  in  the  same  manner  as  in  brick- 
work. This  boundary  wall,  of  blue  lias  and 
gravel  in  the  proportions  of  1 to  5,  shows  good 
surfaces  on  both  sides,  and  is  finished  by  a little 
scraping  and  pointing. 

Larger  erections  in  the  same  material  are  in 
progress  on  tho  ground.  These  consist  of 
a running  shed,  165  ft.  long  by  54  fc.  wide, 
and  near  it,  connected  by  a traverser,  a repairing- 
shop,  103  ft.  long  by  GO  ft.  wide.  Again,  ad- 
ioiaing  these,  are  to  be  carriage-sheds  and  a 
smithy,  each  of  the  buildings  above  80  ft.  long 
by  60  ft.  wide.  There  will  also  be  carriage-shops 
265  ft.  long  by  75  ft.  vpide,  and  a carriage-shed, 
260  ft.  long  by  51  ft.  wide.  The  engine-shed 
will  have  four  linos  of  rail,  and  theoarriage-shed 
five  lines. 

All  the  large  buildings,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  are  to  have  their  foundations  and 
walls  entirely  of  concrete,  and  a beginning 
had  been  made  with  one  of  them,  which  has 
come,  if  not  to  a bad  ending,  to  at  least  a very 
□gly  interruption.  The  end  wall,  and  about  70  ft. 
of  a side  wall  connected  with  it,  had  been  got 
up,  the  one  to  a height  of  about  30  ft.,  and  the 
other  to  a height  of  20  fc.,  when  the  timber  snp- 
ports  were  removed;  this  had  not  been  long 
done  before  the  two  walla  fell,  breaking  as  flag- 
stones might  have  done,  and  in  such  a manner 
as  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
employed  was  well  fitted  for  its  intended  use. 

W e first  saw  the  structure  about  three  weeks  ago, 
and  learned, — the  information  causing  amisgiving 
at  the  time, — that  the  lower  portion  of  these  con- 
crete walls  was  to  be  of  blao  lias  and  gravel  up 
to  the  ground-line,  and  the  main  portion  of  the 
wall  to  be  of  Portland  cement  and  gravel;  pro- 
portion, seven  to  one.  The  foundations  were  a 
mass  of  about  3 fc.  wide  by  3 ft.  thick  of  the 
blue  lias  concrete.  Above  the  foundations  the 
wall  is  carried  for  4 ft.  iu  a thickness  of 
2 ft.  1 in.,  to  a height  of  within  1 ft.  below  the 
proposed  rail  level.  Above  that,  the  wall  is  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  18  in.  thick. 

As  is  well  known,  Portland  cement  concrete 
sets  very  rapidly,  whereas  concrete  of  blue  lias 
goes  on  hardening  for  years;  the  first  is  often 
harder  in  a few  hours  than  the  other  becomes  in 
as  many  months.  The  project  of  lias  concrete 
foandations  and  footings  would  have  served  the 
purpose,  doubtless,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
ground  or  well  packed  on  both  sides  j but 
through  some  strange  inadvertence  this  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  lias  concrete 
wall,  which  rises  above  the  present  ground 
level,  was  not  protected  up  to  the  height  to 
which  it  is  to  be  banked  with  made  ground,  and 
not  being  so  supported,  or  well  set,  it  succumbed 


to  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  consolidated 
Portland  concrete  wall  above  it.  Experience  will 
doubtless  teach  tho  builders  as  to  the  conduct 
of  their  future  operations. 

The  walls,  as  already  stated,  of  these  shops 
and  sheds  will  be  18  in.  thick.  They  will  be 
strengthened  by  piers  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  from  12  ft. 
to  14  ft.  apart.  The  greater  number  of  the 
erections  will  have  cross  roofs,  with  double  queen- 
post  pi'inoipals,  set  at  about  15  ft,  apart,  sup- 
ported on  columns.  The  roofs  will  be  about  a 
third  of  glass,  the  remainder  of  slates,  the 
purlins  being,  of  course,  horizontal.  Where  side 
lights  are  introduced,  they  will  be  by  cast-iron 
windows  with  semicircular  heads,  and  oast  with 
lugs  to  let  into  the  concrete. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  in 
future  numbers  upon  tho  progress  and  successful 
completion  of  these  iuterestiog  works  in  con- 
crete ; and  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case, 
wo  advise  a revision  of  the  system  which  is  being 
pursued.  The  timber  mould,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  the  concrete  is  placed  is,  itself,  a very 
costly  and  bungling  contrivance. 


AMONG  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES.# 

A QUESTION  which  naturally  suggests  itself  on 
passing  from  the  East  to  the  West  galleries  at 
the  Exhibition  is,  ” What  are  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  English  school  of  painting, 
as  contrasted  with  any  or  all  of  the  Continental 
schools  ? What  has  ib  in  particular  which  they 
have  not,  and  what  failings  are  there  peculiarly 
its  own  ? ” Such  a query  would  probably  have 
been  much  more  easy  to  answer  twenty-five 
years  ago  than  ib  is  in  this  year  of  grace  1871. 
We  are  certainly  becoming  less  insular  than  we 
were,  io  art  as  in  other  things.  The  hard-and- 
fast  line  of  demarcation  between  English  and 
Continental  art  is  so  far  being  broken  through 
that,  although  something  in  the  general  look  and 
tone  of  the  pictures  tells  us  that  we  are  iu  the 
English  Gallery,  there  are  isolated  paintings 
here  which  we  might  almost  as  naturally  expect 
to  find  taking  place  in  the  French  or  Belgian 
galleries,  just  as  there  are  in  those  galleries  (in 
the  latter  particularly)  paintings  nob  easily  dis- 
tingnishable  in  style  and  manner  from  the  works 
of  some  of  the  best  known  English  artists  of  the 
present  generation.  Then,  too,  we  have  natural- 
ised among  ourselves  some  able  and  distinguished 
artists  of  foreign  lineage,  such  as  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  whose  works  are  not  only  becoming  like 
familiar  faces  on  our  Exhibition  walls,  but  are 
influencing  the  style  and  manner  of  some  of  our 
own  artists.  What  there  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
school,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  well  generalised 
as  noted  more  in  detail ; though  it  is  impoBsible 
not  to  recognise  in  a large  proportion  of  our  paint- 
ings a comparative  lowness  of  scale  in  colour, 
and  a lack  of  intensity  and  of  definite 
point  and  aim  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
treated.  What,  for  instaoce,  is  it  which  causes 
BO  carefully  and  correctly  painted  a picture  as 
A.  Johnston’s  “ Flight  of  Mary  of  Modena  ” (145) 
to  fail  so  completely  in  arousing  any  interest  in 
us  ? There  is  no  definite  fault  to  charge  against 
the  work  ; but  it  is  simply  mediocre  and  totally 
unimpassioaed  : there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
painter  has  felt  his  subject  strongly,  and  he 
naturally  cannot  make  the  spectator  feel  it.  We 
wish  very  mneh  the  same  remark  were  nob  so 
applicable  as  it  nnfortnnately  is  to  a very  large 
number  of  what  are  called  “ historical  paintings  ” 
by  English  artists  : so  ib  is,  however ; and  rarely 
indeed  do  we  see  a picture  of  this  class  which 
in  any  degree  intensifies  our  conception  of  or 
interest  in  the  subject  it  illustrates.  So  with 
•‘Helen  of  Kirconnell”  (36),  another  picture 
from  last  year’s  Academy,  with  which  there  is 
no  special  fault  to  find,  save  that  ib  simply  vul- 
garises the  deep  and  stern  pathos  of  the  old 
ballad  which  it  professes  bo  illustrate.  That  dire 
sin  called  "common-place”  is,  wo  fear,  the 
standing  defection  of  fbo  many  English  painters. 
Among  works  which  are  nowise  open  to  snch  a 
charge  many  will  recognise  with  pleasnre  Mr, 
Poynter’s  masterly  and  original  little  picture, 
“Andromeda”  (43),  where  the  cold  blue  drapery, 
flying  wildly  in  the  wind,  intensifies  the  expression 
of  forlorn  terror  in  the  beautiful  figure,  showing 
how  an  artist  of  genius  can  create  a new  interest 

* See  p.  379,  ante. 
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in  an  apparently  hackneyed  aobject.  This  piotore 
will  be  better  done  jasbice  bo  in  its  present 
position  than  in  the  corner  where  it  was  hidden 
away  in  the  Academy  last  year,  where  many 
visitors  entirely  missed  it.  We  welcome  as  an 
old  friend,  too,  Leighton’s  "Mermaid”  (36:  so 
entitled  in  the  catalogne,  bnt  really  an  illnstra- 
tion  of  Goethe’s  well-known  ballad,  “ The  Water 
rasbed,  the  Water  swelled”),  one  of  the  earlier 
works  in  which  the  painter  iudalged  his  peculiar 
fondness  for  perhaps  over-wrought  contrasts  of 
flesh  tint.  Halewflle’s  " Pilgrims  of  the  Santa 
Scala”  (84),  with  less  than  nsnal  of  the  artist’s 
mannerism,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  point  of  com- 
position that  he  has  exhibited;  the  contrast 
between  the  soft  beauty  of  the  kneeling  woman 
and  the  rugged  sternness  of  the  bandit  (P)  is 
happily  conceived.  Prinsep’s  Death  of  Cleo- 
jiatra”  scarcely  improves  on  acquaintance;  style 
there  is,  bnt  little  energy  or  genuine  feeling;  the 
samefcrtist’s  “ Venice,  1560”  (349),  with  less  of 
his  characteristic  manner,  is  more  interestiug 
and  tells  its  tale  better.  Of  an  older  artist,  also 
with  a strong  idiosyncrasy  of  style,  we  have 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  he  has  ever  painted, 
as  illustrating  his  own  pecnliar  powers,  for  with 
such  a scene  as  the  " Song  of  Philomena  by  the 
beautiful  Luke,”  from  the  Decameron  (61),  the 
peculiar  mystical  tone  and  scale  of  colour,  which 
give  a too  unreal  aspect  to  some  of  Poole’s 
works,  are  completely  in  keeping ; the  soft 
dreamy  light  which  falls  on  the  wooded  lake, 
the  group  of  musing  fi.’ures  in  the  foreground, 
all  breathe  the  very  adr  of  romance,  tempting  us 
to  linger — 

“ till  we  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again.” 

In  contrast  to  this  we  may  notice,  a few  paces 
off,  F.  Walker’s  ‘‘  The  Plough  ” (73),  farther  ex- 
plained in  last  year’s  Academy  catalogue  by  the 
sentence,  " Man  goeth  forlh  unto  his  work  and 
his  labour  until  the  evening;”  one  of  those 
pictures  belonging  peculiarly  to  modern  feeling, 
which  seek  to  oonneeb  the  outward  aspects  of 
nature  with  some  of  the  sadder  problems  of 
earnest  work-day  life,  and  lose  none  of  their 
poetry  and  interest  on  that  account;  a work  in 
feeling  and  execution  alike  honourable  to  the 
school  which  has  produced  it.  Among  other 
paintings  where  figures  are  the  predominant 
source  of  interest,  but  which  come  mainly  under 
the  head  of  genre,  we  note  the  same  artist’s  ad- 
mirable study  of  the  nude,  not  in  its  most  clas- 
sical developments,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Bathers”  (389),  deformed  only  by  that  some- 
what sickly  yellowish-green  tone  in  the  land- 
scape which  this  artist  is  now  happily  getting 
quit  of.  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks’s  heterogeneous-looking 
baud  of  musicians  are  still  on  their  way  to 
" the  Minstrels’  Gallery”  (10),  but  the  painter 
himself  has  been  in  other  regions,  and  appeals 
to  our  philanthropy  with  his  significant  question, 
" What  are  the  shepherds  doing  that  the  lambs  go 
astray  ?”  the  " lamb  ” showing  a round  cropped 
bead,  devoid  enough  of  malice,  over  the  rail  of 
the  " dock  at  a court  of  quarter  sessions  ” (374)  ; 
a pendant  to  the  kindly  satire  expressed^in  the 
sketch,  " Before  the  Bench  in  the  State  School 
of  Compulsory  Education " (191).  As  to  Mr. 
Tidey’a  "Union”  and  "Eepeal  of  the  Union” 
(137  and  143),  we  have  little  faith  in  any  such 
"repeals,”  and  fully  expect  the  "parties”  to 
make  it  up  again  ; but  in  point  of  tone  and  style 
we  prefer  E.  Barclay’s  " Whittling”  (442),  espe- 
cially with  so  comely  a rustic  bslJe  to  look  on  at 
the  operation  ; to  be  sure  there  is  a mannerism 
in  the  flat  treatment  and  low  tone  of  the  figures, 
but  it  is  a mannerism  pleasant  and  characteristic 
enough,  reminding  us  by  the  way  of  the  manner 
of  that  other  painter  of  rustic  figures,  Mr.  Mason, 
unfortunatety  conspicuous  by  absence,  whose 
thinly-painted,  expressive  figures  gave  us  the 
poetry  ofeountry  life, removed  onedegree.literally 
and  figuratively,  from  the  hard  reality  of  nature. 
Of  the  said  reality  there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
in  ErekineNiool's  representation  of  the  “ Renewal 
of  the  Lease  Refnsed  ” (85),  one  of  the  best  and 
most  refined  (or,  may  we  say,  least  unrefined  ?) 
specimens  of  this  artist’s  portrayal  of  Irish 
humour.  Our  sympathies  are  bespoken  for  other 
than  home  scenes  by  J.  Stirling,  in  his  admirably- 
painted  little  picture  of  the  *'  Water-seller  of 
Morocco  ” (360),  equally  good  in  the  fiuish,  the 
colour,  and  the  grouping  and  attitude  of  the  two 
thirsty  children  who  wait  for  the  welcome  supply 
out  of  the  skin  of  water.  “ Begun  at  Tangiers, 
1868  ; finished  in  Paris,  1870,”  is  the  short  sketch 
given  of  its  history.  " The  Toilet  of  a Lady  of 
Ancient  Rome  ” (379),  by  C.  W.  NiehoUs,  looks 
a little  too  like  an  intentional  yet  not  completely 
successful  imitation  of  the  hard,  precise  style 


and  finish  of  certain  French  painters  : the  subject 
wants  interest  in  itself,  despite  the  compassion 
inevitably  excited  for  the  luckless  handmaid  who 
has  broken  a bottle  dedicated  to  “ the  cosmetic 
powers,”  and  at  whose  feet  the  lion’s  head, 
forming  part  of  the  foot-rng,  grins  with  a 
Indicrous  repetition  of  the  scowl  of  the  lady.  To 
rtturn  to  modern  life  : it  is  perhaps  significant, 
in  a way,  that  paintings  of  every-day  life  of  the 
upper  classes  run  with  us  so  much  into  open-air 
scenes,  while  the  French  artists  keep  ns  con- 
tinually in  the  boudoir.  As  to  the  com- 
parative interest  of  the  two  we  fear  there 
can  be  little  doubt : the  place  of  Caraud 
and  Goupil  is  supplied,  in  English  galleries,  by 
the  painters  of  water  parties  and  tea-garden 
reunions,  such  as  Field’s  " Henley-on-Thames  ” 
(104)  and  Archer’s  " Tea  on  the  Grass”  (114), 
whereof  it  may  be  said  verily  that  they  " smell 
of  bread-and-butter.”  Among  pictures,  too, 
which  would  be  painted  nowhere  but  in  England 
may  be  noted  those  " Meets  of  Sir  Blank  Blank’s 
Hounds,”  and  other  such  "sporting”  subjects, 
which  must  not  a little  puzzle  the  foreign  con- 
noisseur intent  to  define  their  motive  or  value. 
We  will  compound,  rather  than  these,  for  Feed’s 
cottage-scenes,  not  ill-represented  in  this  gallery, 
albeit  opining  that  such  subjects  have  been 
"done  to  death,”  and  that  the  taste  which  sees 
pathos  and  humour  only  in  representations  of 
what  is  called  "humble  life”  is  as  one-sided,  as 
much  based  on  cant  and  fashion,  as  any  other 
prejudice.  Humour  of  a different  type  from  this  is 
exemplified  in  Slocombe’s  " The  King’s  Pictures, 
1645”  (131),  examined  with  a mixture  of 
curiosity  and  contempt  by  the  virtuous  eyes  of 
certain  steeple-hatted  Puritans,  who  affect  nob 
to  fiud  the  subjects  at  all  to  their  taste.  J.  D. 
Watson’s  “Student”  (192),  reclining  on  an 
antique  chest,  and  studying  his  mistress’s  face, 
rather  than  any  less  interesting  book,  is  a pic- 
ture of  more  refinement  and  feeling  than  we 
meet  with  every  day;  nor  must  we  pass  over 
Wallis’s  " His  Highness  and  his  Excellency  the 
.Ambassador  of  the  Florentine  Republic ” (473), 
two  figures  in  the  costume  of  the  great  period  of 
that  Republic,  sitting  in  Higigi  unofficial  atti- 
tudes on  a marble  seat,  in  animated  discourse, — 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  work.  Among 
that  interesting  class  of  piobures  depending  for 
their  expression  on  the  pose,  costume,  or  feeling 
of  a single  figure,  are  two  very  French  in 
feeling, — Mrs.  Charretie’a  " What  shall  my  Song 
be  to-night?”  (158)  and  M.  Claxton’s  "Nature 
and  Art”  (451)  the  latter  a very  thinly-draped 
female  figure  drawing  a curtain  to  contemplate  a 
picture  of  unadorned  nature,  the  subject  and  man- 
ner reminding  us  of  some  of  Cooraans’s  paintings, 
bat  with  far  less  finish.  Taylor’s  " Unfor- 
tunate Shareholder”  (302),  a fall-sized  half- 
length,  reading  the  unwelcome  news  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  market,  has  a kind  of 
rueful  pathos  in  the  anxious  lines  of  the  face; 
and  for  intense  feeling,  of  another  description, 
perhaps  there  are  few  pictures  in  the  gallery 
which  one  would  be  less  likely  to  pass  without 
turning  to  look  at  than  the  solitary  figure  on  the 
seashore,  with  hands  clasped  over  the  head,  by 
Cave  Thomas,  called  “ The  Reverie”  (288),  a fine 
imaginative  conception.  Some  other  notable 
and  well-known  works  have  been  before  alluded 
to  as  'present.  In  portrait  our  reputation  is 
saved  by  G.  F.  Watts,  whose  masterly  heads  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  Carlyle,  and  others,  above  all  his 
noble  half-length  of  Herr  Joachim,  violin  in 
hand,  are  on  the  high  road  to  become  " old 
masters  ” if  they  last  out  the  right  and  requisite 
time  to  ripen  such  distinction.  In  bis  " Esau” 
(385),  and  his  portrait  of  " Miss  Priusep  ” (165), 
a sitting  figure  in  a blue  dress  before  a piano,  the 
same  artist  gives  example  of  his  versatility  of 
manner.  Mr.  Watts’s  portraits  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  high  art. 

As  to  landscape,  we  are  not  altogether  well 
represented,  not  in  oil  at  least;  though  there  is 
a fair  collection,  sufficient  to  mark  clearly  enough 
the  characteristic  tone  and  feeling  of  Eoglish 
landscape-painting ; its  realism,  its  want  of 
definite  aim  and  purpose,  its  facility  (some  time 
ago  recognised  as  a characteristic  by  a French 
critic),  in  the  representation  of  cornfields. 
Lucas’s  " Evening”  (35),  a view  over  a golden 
sunlit  field  of  corn,  is,  perhaps,  a picture  which 
as  to  subject,  finish,  and  colour  would  scarcely  be 
found  among  the  prod uotiona  of  any  other  nation  ; 
the  feeling  for  this  particular  aspect  of  nature 
being  a peculiarly  English  one,  as  evidenced  in 
our  literature  also.  Knight’s  " Crawley  Rooks, 
Oxwich  Bay  ” (19),  is  a well-painted  coast  scene ; 
in  which  class  of  subjects  also  we  have  some  of 
the  well-known  piebnres  (“  The  Acre  by  the 


Sea,”  361,  being  about  the  best)  of  J.  C.  Hook, 
who,  however,  oertaioly  exaggerates  the  grer-n  of 
the  rocks  and  load-blue  of  the  sea,  just  as  J.  S. 
Naish  in  turn  exaggerates  Hook.  Still,  these 
are  paintings  with  a marked  style,  and  at  least 
free  from  that  distressingly  " painty  ” look 
which  oppresses  ns  in  some  other  sea-pieces. 
Among  other  pictures  bearing  a manner  of  their 
own  in  the  artist’s  view  of  nature  may  be  t amed 
Hunt’s  “ A Welsh  Stream  in  November  ” (130), 
Hall’s  " A Breeze  up  Channel”  (135),  a tcally 
fine  study  of  green  watery  sea ; and  H. 
Oakes’s  "Autumn”  (160),  the  subjeot  merely  T 
brown  stream  and  some  thin  trees,  but  full  of 
distinctive  character.  Gosling’s  “ English  Har« 
vest  Field”  (183)  is  one  of  the  best  and  loaet- 
mannered  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  national 
subject,  very  well  and  carefully  composed,  and 
very  atmospheric.  One  Creswiok  (291) -is  a very 
good  example  of  this  peculiarly  Eaglish.  land- 
BOipe-painter  of  the  old  school ; and  E.  Edwards’s 
" Winter  Evening  at  Twickenham  Reach”  (333) 
is  a small  landscape  with  much  solemnity  of 
feeling  about  it.  One  of  the  best  things  in  the 
galleries,  combining  freedom  of  touch  with 
accuracy  of  effect,  is  Inohbold’s  " Venice— 
Piazetta  and  Ducal  Palace  ” (359)  a picture  very 
peculiar  and  original  iu  tone  and  execution. 
H.  W.  B.  Divia’s  " Ambleteuse  Bay”  and  “On 
the  French  Coast”  (416  and  420)  should  not  be 
passed  over ; and  there  are  others,  new  and  old, 
worth  attention,  including  one  or  two  of  the  best 
of  Graham  and  M'Whirter,  which  need  only  bs 
alluded  to;  but,  as  a general  rule,  we  cannot 
fail  to  note  in  the  English  landscapes  a large 
proportion  of  mere  accurate  painting,  a defi- 
ciency of  predominating  motive  and  feeling,  as 
contrasted  with  the  French,  though  counter- 
balanced by  a great  and  conscientious  attention 
to  nature.  Among  paintings  of  architectural 
subjects,  which  are  not  numerous,  we  may  per- 
haps safely  challenge  any  other  nation  to  show 
architectural  pictures  of  such  artistic  exoellenoe 
in  tone,  composition,  and  colour,  combined  with 
such  accuracy  of  drawing  as  in  the  sketches  (for 
some  of  them  are  scarcely  more)  of  the  late 
D.  Ruberts,  of  " St.  Paul’s  from  the  Thames,”  and 
other  adjuncts  of  the  metropolis.  W.  W.  Deme’s 
" Cortile  of  a Genoese  Palace  ” (202)  is  worth 
notice, — rather, however,  as  an  architectural  view 
than  a picture,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

An  Englishman  may  look  with  some  pride  on 
the  water-colour  gallery,  not  only  as  we  are  the 
only  nation  possebsiog  a water-colour  school  at 
all,  but  in  view  also  of  the  very  high  degree  of 
excellence  characterising  a large  proportion  both 
of  the  landscapes  and  figure  pictures  in  this  de- 
partment.  The  recent  tendency  to  the  use  of 
body-colour  (which,  unless  vory  sparingly  em-: 
ployed,  is  no  true  water-colour,  but  only  a mcanSi 
to  make  water-colour  do  what  oil  can  do  better), 
is  less  apparent  in  this  collection  than  in  some 
of  the  smaller  exhibitions  of  one  at  least  of  ourp 
water-colour  societies.  Among  figare-subjeots; 
we  meet  our  old  friends  " Marguerite  and  Faust,  i 
by  J.  D.  Linton  (1,587),  and  can  only  wonder] 
again  that  the  artist  who  could  give  so  teuderl 
and  original' a rendering  of  the  immortal  love-; 
story  should  have  failed  so  completely  in  hia: 
attempt  to  portray  Mephiatopheles ; we  are 
surprised,  however,  to  find  this  work  Btill, 
pareubly,  on  the  artist’s  hands.  This,  and  lidey  8; 
two  large  and  elaborate  drawings,  " The  Nighfe 
of  the  Betrayal,”  and  " Christ  Blessing  LitOe 
Children"  (1,728  and  1,782)  are  aatisfacboy 
proofs  of  what  may  be  done  with  figure  snbjeota 
of  no  inconsiderable  size  and  importance  in  pure 
water-colour.  An  admirable  specimen,  too,  oi 
fine  composition  as  to  light  and  colour  effect; 
and  broad  handling,  is  Madame  Bisschop  s 
Kate  Swift)  " Consolation  of  Age.”  (1,603), 
girl  reading  to  an  old  lady.  Miss  Lucy  Mad<^. 
Brown’s  “AprfesloBal”  (1,721),  is  a drawing 
not  to  be  passed  over,  and  with  a “ moral”  too. 
and  C.  Haag’s  " Sheik  Michael  el  Musrab 
(1,756)  will  escape  the  notice  of  none  who  have 
an  eye  for  rich  and  glowing  colour.  Absolone 
" Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,”  and  other  previously- 
knowQ  drawings  by  J.  D.  Watson  and  others^i 
will  be  welcomed  again ; and  a small  drawing 
by  C.  Green,  “A  Reverie”  (1763),  a tingle 
small  female  figure  musing  over  a tamhour-i 
frame,  is  very  suggestive  and  full  of  J'eeliug.. 
S.  Pope’s  "Hours  of  Leisure”  (1,797)  ia  ft 
scene  of  placid  enjoyment,  almost  enough  to 
make  one  lozy  in  sympathy  with  the  well-fed 
old  monk  with  the  flute  to  bis  lips.  Pinwell  fr 
two  drawings  of  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  \ 
(1724  and  1736),  were  probably  intended  to 
tally  with  the  grotesque  humour  of  Brownings 
famous  “child’s  story,”  but  it  is  easier  to  embody 
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ri  lia  kind  of  humonr  with  pen  than  with  pencil ; 

■ is  drawinga  are  somewhat  too  groteaqae,  and 
|>t  pleasant  in  colour.  Among  laadscapea, 
<iat  branch  of  natural  representation  to  which 

• ater  colour,  with  its  sofc  aerial  tints  and 
II  staoci’B,  lends  itself  so  happily,  wo  need 
T(brdly  say  that  A.  P.  Newton  gives  as  a 
) ght  of  one  of  those  mighty  hills  in  which  he 

• ilights,  where  the  mountains,  though  repre- 
iintid  on  an  actually  small  scale,  increase  in 
u 26  and  scale  as  we  study  the  drawing,  and  get 

0 ibued  with  the  artist’s  meaning  and  feeling. 
V,  W.  Hant’s  “ Childo  Roland”  (1,571),  and 

W.  Williams’s  “ Sunny  Showers,  lale  of 
^ :ye”  (1,654),  are  each  in  its  way  fine  exam- 

1 es  of  what  water-colonr  can  accomplish  in 
^'tended  and  aerial  effeots : the  sunset  skies  of 
9icherand  Mogford  have  not  lost  their  glow 
■tWhaps  we  could  dispense  with  the  constant 
lUpetition  of  the  same  efi'ect  in  the  drawings  of 
!|'e  latter)  5 Hargitt  still  finds  Highland  cattle 
a'valu<ible  as  a foreground  high-light  for  his 
I irk  laadscapes;  and  A.  MaoCallnni  shows  us 

DO  means  the  least  laboured  and  snccessfnl 
I'his  tree  studies,  in  “The  Oaks  of  Cranbonrne 
fhase,  Early  Horning,”  a beautiful  translation 
i')th  of  trees  and  of  morning  effect  j and,  truth 
say,  we  like  this  artist  bettor  on  this  scale 
f lan  in  those  great  fields  of  canvas  displaying 
^iudies  of  the  trunks  of  forest  trees,  whereby  he 
known  to  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  and 
|ihich  awaya  strike  us  as  larger  than  the  sub- 
ict-matter  demands,  or  is  worth.  One  small 
H'awiug,  by'  Miss  Prances  Keys,  is  worth  par- 
Ibular  mention  for  its  originality  of  idea  and 
’eatmentj  “Lost  on  the  Monatains”  (1,667), 
dark  twilight  scene,  the  sky  nearly  filled  up  by 
lie  outline  of  a bleak  mountain,  the  foreground 
^en  moro  desolate  with  morass  and  reeds, 
Jnoug  which  is  dintinguiahable  the  form  of  a 
plibury  stray  lamb,  the  one  spot  of  light  in  the 
[imposition  j nothing  could  better  intensify  the 
ineliness  and  vastness  of  snoh  a scene  than  the 
Ijare  of  this  hapless  little  wanderer,  a mere 
lint  amid  the  darkening  landscape : it  is  a 

• >em  worthy  of  Wordsworth. 

& And  so  we  take  leave  for  the  present  of  the 
e ternational  pictures,  not  finding  perhaps  so 
uch  of  novelty,  or  so  marked  an  illustration  of 

■ e peculiar  strength  and  weakness  of  various 
il  hools,  as  we  had  hoped  for:  comparative  de- 
» iienoies,  which  are  perhaps  to  be  acooudted  for 
^ irtly  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  of 
'1  te,  partly  by  the  prevalence  of  a feeling  that 

ie  present  Exhibition  was  experimental  merely, 
d a consequent  doubt  as  to  importance  as  a 
idium  for  the  making  known  of  new  works, 
le  general  success  of  the  experiment,  so  far, 
11  probably  arouse  greater  interest  on  the  part 
artists  when  it  ie  repeated,  which  repetition, 
wever,  we  hope  will  bo  only  at  auoh  intervals 
will  affurd  time  for  marked  progress  between 
ch,  and  for  the  adequate  development  of  works 
art  of  snffioient  importance  to  justify  such  a 
mparative  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  various 
.tioas.  This  (as  we  before  hinted)  will  nob  be 
d^e  oase  if  the  Exhibition  be  made  an  annual 
ijio  ; there  will  not  in  that  oase  be  matter  to  fill 
satiofaotorily,  and  it  will  degenerate  only  into 
ill  ordinary  assemblage  of  pictures,  wheat  and 
i|.ro3  together.  We  should  say  that  intervals  of 
jlreo  years  would  bo  the  shortest  at  which  to 
i^ild  iaternational  exhibitions  of  high  art,  if  the 
ft  is  to  be  really  worthy  of  the  occasion, 


ilFURNlTURE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

j What  is  it  that  we  look  for  in  furniture  such 
;j'  3 may  be  worthy  of  the  dwellings  of  civilised 
u ad  cultivated  people  ? We  may  commence  with 

i. ie  simplest  desideratum,  and  say  that,  in  the 
le  rat  place,  it  must,  before  all  other  qualities,  be 
'j.  liaracteriued  by  solidity  and  durable  appearance 
f ^nd  oonstrnotion.  Nothing  more  completely  and 
[i  inmediately  debases  the  aspect  of  an  apartment 

nan  flimsy  and  rickety-looking  furniture,  in 
/hioh  material  has  been  “ saved  ” in  every 
irectioD,  and  which  appears  as  if  starved  and 
,eady  to  fall  to  pieces  under  any  bub  the  moat 
autiona  usage.  This  quality  of  strength  and 
olidity  it  is  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
itriking  distinctions  between  old  furniture  and 
hub  which  is  turned  ont  by  a certain  sorb  of 
labiuolmikers  in  the  present  day.  Many  an 
•Id  sideboard  or  elbow-chair,  the  design  of  which 
'annot  very  well  be  defended  on  the  best  artistic 

j. irinciples,  derives  a kind  of  patriarchal  dignity, 
“levertheless,  from  its  massive  and  durable 
:.speob,  so  radically  distinct  from  the  cheap  and 


showy  type  of  the  present  day,  which  gives  ns 
but  few  specimens  of  domestic  fnrnitnre  that 
seem  likely  to  fulfil  what  Cobbebt  thought  the 
great  end  to  be  looked  to  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  poor  man’s  table,  that  it  should  be  an  heir- 
loom for  fntnra  generations.  We  must  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  cumbered  by  needless  and 
ostentatious  weight  or  clumsiness,  especially  in 
objects  which  have  to  be  shifted  about  occasion- 
ally.  We  want  the  general  form  bo  be  graceful  or 
picturesque,  without  displaying  either  weakness 
or  a tortuous  straining  after  effect  j we  want  the 
construction  and  design  to  be  such  as  may  be 
naturally  suggested  by  the  material ; and  we 
want  ornament  judiciously  applied, — that  is,  nob 
jnmbled  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  thing 
(as  if  a rich  effect  would  come  of  itself  if  yon 
only  laid  on  the  gilding  thick  enough),  bnt  ap- 
plied with  an  obvious  motive,  and  in  positions 
where  it  may  be  seen  and  admired  without  inter- 
fering with,  or  being  interfered  with  by,  the 
practical  use  and  purpose  of  the  particular 
article  of  furniture  of  which  it  forms  the  decora- 
tion. These  do  not  seem,  stated  broadly,  very 
unreasonable  or  unattainable  stipulations,  yet 
they  are  nob  often  thoroughly  fulfilled  in  any 
one  article  of  modern  furniture. 

Before  passing  a few  remarks  on  the  speci- 
mens of  furniture  design  in  the  Exhibition,  we 
may  take  note  of  three  specimens  of  carved 
white  marble  chimney-pieces  placed  together  in 
the  gallery  adjoining  the  north-eist  staircase. 
Chimneypieces,  though  not  in  one  sense  looked 
on  as  furniture,  may,  in  point  of  design,  be 
classed  under  that  head,  and  aflbrd  some  of  the 
best  opportunities  for  the  display  of  decorative 
treatment  of  a refined  and  ornate  type.  Consider- 
ing how  expensive  and  beautiful  are  some  of  the 
materials  used  for  this  class  of  work,  it  is  vexa- 
tious to  find  them  so  constantly  thrown  away  on 
designs  of  the  most  commonplace  quality.  In 
the  present  oase  we  must  repeat  the  same  regret 
over  the  chimneypieces  by  Messrs.  Mignot- 
Delsbanche  and  Tainsy  (2,723-9,  both  from 
Balginm),  which  are  in  the  usual  style  of  Louis 
Qainze  and  Lonis  Qaatorze  work  respectively, 
without  a single  now  idea  either  as  to  design  or 
treatment  of  the  materia',  the  carving  of  which 
is  very  tame  and  spiritless,  though  elaborated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reader  the  works  costly, 
however  inartistic.  The  third  specimen,  by  A. 
Beeruaert  (2,726),  though  not  in  a very  good 
style  either,  is  far  superior  in  point  of  treatment, 
the  ornament  being  well  and  somewhat  thought- 
fully conventionalised,  and  treated  with  the 
hard,  precise  lines  and  delicate  contonr  bo  which 
marble  so  admirably  lends  itself.  In  most 
English  “ show-rooms,”  this  would  certainty  pass 
as  one  of  the  best  chimney-pieces,  regarded  as 
an  architectural  design.  To  go  round,  however, 
to  the  furniture  proper  in  the  saloons  ^between 
the  main  picture-galleries  of  the  western  side  : 
we  are  conscious,  on  looking  throngh  this  some- 
what random  collection,  tha^,  at  all  events,  the 
old  eloganoies  of  weak  and  what  were  supposed 
to  be  “graceful”  curves,  in  the  arms  and 
backs  of  chairs,  &o.,  twisting  and  tnruing  in  any 
bub  the  natural  way  of  using  the  wood,  have 
mostly  departed,  among  onr  own  manufaoturara 
especially.  In  the  Buhl  furniture,  exhibited  by 
L.  Mignienne  (console  and  cabinet  tables,  &o.. 
Nos.  3,u74-5-G)  we  do  see  some  specimens  of  that 
style  of  gorgeous,  over-wrought  fancy  article,  all 
a-blaze  with  nymphs,  griffins,  and  gilding,  in 
lavish  profusion,  which  the  author  of  “ Lothair” 
would  probably  consider  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
furniture  for  a “habitable”  mansion,  and  of 
which,  when  you  have  called  them  “ very  hand- 
some” (a  phrase  which  we  heard  two  or  three 
times  applied  to  these  specimens,  while  looking  at 
them),  you  have  said  all  that  can  be  said,  and 
perhaps  all  that  the  maker  wished  to  hoar  sail, 
in  their  praise.  But  these  are  not  English,  and, 
on  the  whole,  are  exceptional  in  the  Exhibition, 
though  we  fear  they  have  plenty  of  counter- 
parts in  onr  shops  and  in  the  residences  of  the 
uppsr  ten  thousand  amongst  ns  3 and  if  a repub- 
lican Yankee  did  wish  to  make  a sermon  against 
“ effete  aristocracies,”  a suitable  text  might  be 
afforded  by  this  kind  of  wriggling  emascnlated 
type  of  furniture  design,  bedizened  with  gold 
flummery,  and  standing  as  the  representation  of 
what  we  shonld  call  bastard  art.  As  a contrast 
to  these,  we  may  look  at  the  cottage  cabinet 
exhibited  by  Gillow  & Co.,  placed  between  the 
more  pretentious  articles  just  named,  and 
showing  how  in  matters  of  design  the  “ cottage  ” 
may  at  times  have  the  better  of  the  palace. 
This,  though  simple  and  perhaps  a little  too 
square  and  severe  in  outline  (which  may  be  in 
kaepiug,  however),  is  one  of  the  best  furniture 


designs  exhibited.  The  main  portion  consists  of 
oak  carved  and  moulded  wich  no  great  elabora- 
tion, the  principal  ornaments  consisting  of  small 
panels  of  box-wood  let  in,  and  oarved  with 
dower  and  bird  subj  jcts,  &3.,  in  low  relief,  the 
proverb  “ Better  is  a dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
is,”  Ac.,  appearing  (in  Litio)  on  a scroll  along 
the  back.  A defect  we  have  to  find  in  this,  as  in 
a good  many  other  works  of  the  class,  is  a want 
of  solidity  or  of  gracefulness,  or  both,  in  the 
treatment  and  outlin-)  of  the  supports,  and  often 
of  the  general  form.  This  is  uucomfor-.ab'y  the 
case  in  the  cabinets  designed  by  A.  F.  Brophy 
for  Mess -a.  Trollope  & Sons  (3,084-5-6),  and 
decorated  by  the  xilatecnagraphio  process.  The 
contrast  of  brown  and  red  tones  in  the  wo  idwork 
is  80  rioh  and  pleasing  as  oolonr,  and  the  orna- 
mental design  in  some  points  so  good,  that  it  is 
a great  pity  to  find  the  constructive  design  so 
weak  and  tame-looking,  with  the  thin  sapports 
and  angle  pieces,  conveying  the  idea  that  the 
artist  had  entirely  overlooked  form  in  elabo.’ating 
his  colour  or  inlay  design.  Adjoining  Mes^ra, 
Gillow’s  cottage  cabinet  are  two  very  pleasing 
and  sensible-looking  chairs,  with  oruamental 
stamped  leather  seats,  from  the  same  firm  ; and 
in  another  part  of  the  gallery  is  a very  elaborate 
cabinet  in  carved  ebony  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Gillow  (3,058j  j bat 
here  we  are  vouchsafed  the  artist’s  name  also 
(R.  Jefferson),  which  should  always  be  given  in 
such  oases;  we  do  not  recognise  “firmj”  as 
artistic  designers.  This  is  a fine  work  very  well 
executed  in  a style  to  which  the  material,  which 
requires  plenty  of  variety  in  surface  carving  to 
give  it  high  lights,  lends  itself  very  well ; bat, 
without  necessarily  gainsaying  the  choice  of  this 
style  for  oabinot  work,  we  cannot  help  being 
strn.’k  with  the  remarkable  contrast  presented 
by  this  article  to  the  cottage  cabinet  just 
described,  in  style,  mode,  and  miterlal,  aid  re- 
gretting that  BO  few  (apparen'Jy)  of  onr  large 
mannfaoturers  should  be  capable  of  deSniog  for 
themselves  a systematic  style  of  furnitura  treat- 
ment to  be  consistently  worked  ont,  instead  of 
turning  out,  through  the  medium  of  different 
artists  or  assistants,  a snccossion  of  things  in 
every  variety  of  style,  and  looking  as  if  they 
came  from  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  “ The 
root  of  all  evil,”  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  also.  Another  larger  ebony 
cabinet  of  qnasi-classic  design,  from  the  same 
firm,  stands  in  this  gallery,  with  some  origi- 
nality in  theoraamental  detail,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  of  Greek  type,  and  is  treated  in  a very 
square,  conventional  manner;  the  small  carved 
pauels,  in  a lighfi-toned  wood,  in  the  centre  of 
each  door,  have  a very  bright  effect  on  the  other 
material.  Another  cabinet  in  the  sam  ^ mate- 
rial (ebony  seems  to  be  in  favour),  by  Messrs. 
Collinson  & Look  (3,053),  has  much  the  same 
kind  of  merit  as  the  last : the  ornamental  detail 
is  re6ned,  though  not  very  effective ; in  this 
material  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  golden  mean. 
In  small  panels  are  figures  painted  in  white  on 
a red  gronnd,  making  a pleasing  effect  of  oolonr  ; 
in  general  outline,  however,  this  objeot  is  among 
the  least  graceful  in  the  gallery.  The  b ist  and 
most  artistic  of  the  ebony  productions  is,  perhaps, 
that  exhibited  by  Trollope  & Sons,  designed  or 
executed  (or  both),  by  R.  Bcavis  and  M.  Rogers 
(3,083).  ’This  is  in  Renaissauoe  style,  with  some 
originality  and  refinement  of  detail,  and  (unlike 
rauchofthe  furniture),  carried  on  legs  sufficiently 
massive  without  being  clumsy  in  appearance. 
It  is  decorated  with  heads  painted  in  grisaille, 
in  a light  grey  tone,  which  goes  very  well  with 
the  ebony : altogether  this  is  a pleasing  and 
tolerably  artistic  work.  We  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  walnut-wood  sideboard,  by  M.  Rogers, 
for  the  same  firm  (3,090)  ; there  is  a great  deal 
of  labour  in  this,  but  it  is  simply  a large  mass 
ofoar7iQg,  in  doubtful  taste,  and  is  admirable 
merely  as  a piece  of  execution.  Certain  epsci- 
mens  of  tables,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
piotnre  galleries,  arc  worth  notice,  as  beiutifnl 
specimens  of  execution  in  inlay  and  marqueterie; 
those  by  A.  Lorimer  (3,069),  and  T.  Jacob 
(3,070),  rewarded  by  tho  So.i-^ty  of  Arts,  show 
ornamental  designs  on  the  surface  of  the  table, 
very  suitable  to  the  situation  aid  material,  and 
very  happy  in  the  contrast  of  tone  of  the  varions 
woods.  Another  splendidly  exeonted  specimen 
in  the  same  gallery  fails  thr.mgh  excess  of  orna- 
ment on  the  surface  ; figures  are  out  of  place  on 
a table,  and  snoh  a saperabandance  of  ornament 
applied  withont  consideration  and  without  any 
plain  surface,  by  way  of  relief,  id  rather  bar  ario 
tihan  artistic  : the  atjlo  of  the  oraament,  more- 
over, is  of  the  most  gaudy 
Among  tno  or  throe  pianos  ejhibited,  the  cabinet 
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instrament  by  Brinamead  & Sons,  in  walnub  and 
marqueterie,  can  only  be  called  “ neat  5”  it  shows 
no  artistic  feeling,  and  haa  the  ordinary  valgari- 
ties  of  griffin  legs,  &o.  A carved  piano-case  (3,050) , 
by  II.  H.  Stannns,  for  Mr.  Colhnann,  is  much 
better,  showing  considerable  delicacy  and  variety 
of  treatment  in  the  Renaissance  st;le,  and  is 
noticeable  also  for  having  what  is  usnally  con- 
sidered the  “back”  of  a cabinet  piano  treated 
SB  ornamentally  as  the  front.  In  general,  either 
the  pernicions  habit  of  planting  a piano  close 
.against  the  wall  of  a room  has  led  the  makers  to 
think  it  of  no  use  to  ornament  that  portion,  or 
the  fact  of  it  not  being  ornamented  has  led  to 
the  habit  of  cornering  the  instrament  so  as  to 
hide  this  portion ; either  way,  the  habit  is  ob- 
Jec  ionable  and  bad  for  the  effect  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  see  any  hint  of  its 
possible  discontinuance.  A grand  piano  (3,049) 
shows  a design  for  what  is  described  as  “ cheap 
decoration”  (perish  the  word  !),  designed  by  J. 
Gamble,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Wornum  in 
painting  : this  consists  of  flat  painting,  in  dark 
colours  on  a lighter  ground,  of  conventional 
ornament,  with  figures  on  the  lid.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  in  which  some- 
thing novel  haa  been  attempted,  and  the  result 
is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  but  care  should 
be  taken  in  such  decoration  to  guard  against  any 
appearance  of  imitating  the  effect  of  inlaid  work, 
which  this  is  not  quite  free  from  5 and  the  com- 
paratively large  figures  on  the  lid  look  rather  out 
of  place  and  too  ambitious  in  aim  for  the  situa- 
tion. Among  the  smaller  articles  to  be  found 
heterogeneonsly  piled  under  glass  cases  in 
this  department  are  a good  many  things  which 
might  come  under  the  head  of  “ furniture,”  but 
which  we  cannot  here  undertake  to  pick  out  and 
classify ; only  calling  attention  in  one  of  these 
cases  to  a small  box  and  a pair  of  small  cabinet 
doors  (3,110),  carved  in  sandal-wood  by  a Mysore 
artist ; showing  design  of  Gothic  richness,  and 
more  than  Gothic  delicacy  of  line,  on  a very 
small  scale,  and  finished  with  a minuteness  that 
wonld  almost  stand  the  test  of  a magnifying 
glass.  The  large  Gothic  doors  carved  by  S. 
Copping  (3,095)  are  very  good  specimens  of  the 
class  of  work,  but  mast  yield  to  this  little  bit 
of  Indian  execution.  Among  other  articles 
scattered  about,  a looking-glass  in  a pierced 
metal-gilt  frame  (2,792),  by  W.  J.  Bastard,  shows 
a right  feeling  for  the  use  of  metal  in  ornament, 
the  des'gn  being  kept  flat  and  free  from  the 
knobs  and  wreaths  which  seem  generally  proper 
to  gilded  metal  ornament  of  every  kind  j the 
effect  is  bright  and  glittering  without  being  gaudy. 

Nearly  all  the  work  we  have  alluded  to  is 
English  J what  little  foreign  work  there  is  be- 
sides is  not  of  a nature  to  call  forth  much 
remark.  lu  the  Austrian  Gallery  (in  the  East 
block),  we  notice  a heavy  carved  sideboard,  or 
rather  two  sideboards,  of  Venetian  workman- 
ship, very  well  exeented,  but  of  which  the  design 
is  of  the  most  vicious  type  of  what  we  should 
call  the  “ faun  and  monkey  ” style  5 it  is  really 
time  we  got  rid  of  these  fauna,  and  grotesques, 
and  nymphs  ending  in  scrolls,  which  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  modern  feeling  in  any 
way.  A Belgian  carved  bedstead,  in  another 
part  of  the  building  (we  cannot  undertake  to 
describe  the  whereabouts,  for,  indeed,  everything 
is  everywhere),  is  an  example  of  the  same  union 
of  excellent  exeention  with  most  commonplace 
design  ; in  this  case  it  is  Cupids  instead  of  satyrs, 
which,  cccteris  paribus,  are  perhaps  preferable, 
bat  not  more  novel.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  last  piece  of  furniture  stand  in  a corner 
some  forlorn-looking  chairs  without  names,  we 
presume  also  Belgian  work,  which  are  pleasing 
as  specimens  of  very  simple  and  unpretending 
carved  work  in  an  ordinary  material,  apparently 
a white  pine:  these  are  neat,  and  appropriate 
to  their  purpose ; and  as  we  cannot  all  have 
“gold  and  silver,  and  ivory  and  apes”  in 
our  dwellings,  it  is  as  well  to  note  what  can 
be  done  in  plainer  materials.  Are  stoves  “ furni- 
ture ” ? We  are  shown  some  terra-cotta  chimney- 
pieces  and  stoves  ; a chimney-piece  by  Messrs. 
Virebent,  of  Tonlonse,  and  one  or  two  stoves  by 
Austrian  and  Swedish  manufacturers.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  all  these,  that  the  ornament 
(whether  good  or  not  per  sc  we  will  not  stop  to 
inquire)  shows  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  adapt 
it  to  the  material  J it  is  just  an  imitation  of  the 
treatment  of  carved  work,  with  of  course  all  the 
bluntness  of  finish  and  uncertainty  of  line  in- 
separable  from  the  material.  If  terra-cotta  is  to 
be  largely  used  in  art-work,  it  bos  yet  to  have 
its  characteristic  treatment  and  design  invented  ; 
so  long  as  it  attempts  the  imitation  of  carved 
work  it  will  never  be  satisfactory. 


We  can  hardly  institute  any  comparison  be- 
tween our  own  and  Continental  artists  and 
designers  in  furniture  from  the  results  of  this 
Exhibition,  because  the  latter  are  so  meagrely 
represented,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  we  possess  any  of  their  best  specimems 
or  not.  In  regard  to  our  own  furniture  designs, 
we  recognise  a great  deal  of  admirable  execution 
in  various  styles,  a decided  aim,  in  many  cases, 
at  truthfulness  and  soitability  in  the  treatment 
of  the  material,  and  an  occasional  effurt  after 
something  new  either  in  design  or  effect.  What 
we  note  as  the  most  important  deficiency  is  a want 
of  attention  to  form  in  what  otherwise  would  be 
the  best  works.  Decidedly  the  best  designs  in  form 
and  outline  are  among  those  of  a standing  type 
(generally  Renaissance),  where  the  main  forms 
are  made  ready  to  band,  and  are  merely  adapted, 
combined,  and  executed  by  the  artist  with 
more  or  less  of  ability  and  tours  de  force.  The 
comparatively  small  number  of  farniture  de- 
signers who  are  seeking  for  new  effects  and 
new  treatment,  and  who  are  striving  to  show 
what  can  be  done  with  simple  solid  materials, 
without  seeking  after  gold,  ivory,  and  other  expen- 
sive adjuncts,  appear  to  have  given  their  attention 
much  more  to  solidity  of  construction,  and  truth- 
fulness and  piquancy  of  ornamental  detail, 
than  to  general  form  and  outline.  In  nearly  all 
the  designs  of  what  may  be  called  the  new  type, 
we  find  this  defect  of  stiffness  and  squareness 
of  form ; a kind  of  natural  rebound  from  the 
weak  flimsy  curvature  designs  which  were  so 
long  the  vogue.  If  some  of  the  beat  and  moat 
original  of  onr  younger  furniture  designers 
would  set  themselves  to  improve  this,  and  to 
combine  the  really  good  and  sterling  qualities 
of  some  of  their  designs  with  a greater  attention 
to  gracefulness  (which  is  not  necessarily  weak- 
ness) of  form,  we  should  probably  see  something 
more  entirely  satisfactory  in  some  future  art 
exhibition  than  we  have  found  in  this,  interest- 
ing as  it  nevertheless  is. 


THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  AND 
BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  the  very  shortest  way 
to  a more  rational  architecture,  and  a truer  fine 
art  than  at  present  exists,  or  to  which  there 
seems  any  probability  of  reaching  for  a genera- 
tion or  two  to  come,  it  would  be  in  the  endeavour 
to  realise,  as  perfectly  as  may  be,  in  a building, 
a preconceived  idea,  without  reference  to  “ pre- 
cedent,” perhaps  created  originally  for  a 
difierent  purpose.  This  to  some,  at  first  sight, 
may  seem  a very  simple  proposition,  but  it  is  in 
reality  one  of  immense  difficulty,  for  it  is  a hard 
thing  not  to  refer  to  some  already  well-known 
and  established  form.  It  saves  trouble  and 
thought,  and  the  more  easily  passes  muster 
when  finally  done.  Take  an  ordinary  church, 
for  instance  : we  all  know  how  a ohnrch  is 
designed  and  put  together  5 the  material  idea  is 
old  enough,  but  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
mental  idea  from  which  the  new  building  should 
spring,  is  more  or  less  new,  and  of  the  time,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  not  a few  absolute  in- 
conveniences and  inconsistences  are  endared,  and 
cheerfully  put  up  with,  after  the  revived  antique 
idea  is  fully  carried  out,  and  the  diverse  elements, 
so  to  speak,  mixed  together.  This  way  of 
doing  things  architectural  is  not  confined  to 
churches ; it  more  or  less  finds  its  way  into  all 
building  matters,  and  there  is  one  special  one  to 
which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
It  is  a carious  one,  and  is  not  a little  important 
just  at  the  present  moment.  We  refer  to  con- 
cert or  mnsic  halls,  rooms,  or  spaces  specially 
contrived,  or  supposed  to  be  contrived,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  for  the  performance 
and  hearing  of  musical  compositions,  singing, 
organ-playing,  pianoforte-playing,  and  concerted 
music. 

We  have  been  led  more  particularly  to  this 
subject  from  the  doubts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressedasto  the  fitness  of  the  new  Albert  Hall  for 
mnsioal  performances,  and  for  which  it  was  more 
expressly  built,  and  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
or  rather  hinting  at  a few  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  as  respects  that  special  hall,  bnt 
of  others  in  London,  and  to  point  out  one  or  two 
things  which  would  seem  to  have  escaped  those 
who  have  had  these  music-halls  to  design  and 
superintend.  Nothing  would  seem  to  be  more 
vagne  than  the  original  conception  in  the  minds 
of  moat  architects  of  a music-hall.  A large  open 
room  is  built  up,  according  to  the  oapabilities  of 
the  site  5 it  is  more  or  less  ornamented  or  “ deco- 
rated,” has  an  orchestra  and  audience-seats,  and 
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an  organ  commonly  at  one  end,  and  that  is  all; 
for  in  all  other  respects  the  room  might  do  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  We  may  adduce  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  St.  Martin’s  Hall  before 
it  became  a theatre,  and  many  others  scattered 
about  London.  We  say  nothing  of  the  glass- 
covered  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  glass  Floral  Hall, 
Covent  Garden,  nor  of  the  many  theatres,  as  in 
all  of  these  musical  performance  is  only  secondary 
to  the  main  pnrposes  for  which  they  were  con* 
structed.  Neither  is  the  “ architecture  ” of  the 
exterior  or  even  interior  much  to  onr  present 
purpose ; wa  are  dealing  almost  solely  with  the 
construcUoyial  element  in  such  buildings  os 
regards  music  and  sound.  Of  course  it  will  be 
understood  that  tho  materials  of  which  such  a 
place,  and  for  such  a purpose,  is  built  are  no 
slight  things  in  it,  and  that  by  no  eyatom  of 
construction  and  ingenuity  of  plan  can  the 
original  mistake  of  choosing  wrong  and  nnsnitable 
materials  be  obviated.  Let  us,  by  way  of  illug* 
tration  and  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible to  those  to  whom  it  is  now,  begin  with  a 
few  very  simple  propositions.  Let  ns,  for  the 
sake  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  instance  the  effect 
of  a musical  instrament,  sneh  as  a trumpet,  or 
even  a number  of  them,  in  the  open  air,  as  in  a 
military  band.  Of  course  there  is  no  roof,  or 
floor,  or  walls,  to  confine  the  sound,  and,  more* 
over,  the  sound  is,  by  the  action  of  the  passing 
wind,  sent  hither  and  thither  in  a way  not  a 
little  pleasing  and  capricious  sometimes ; but 
there  is  no  material  building  either  to  increase 
or  to  diminish  the  pure  effect  of  the  instrament 
or  instruments.  Building,  or  sound  • chest, 
as  we  may  call  it,  there  is  none, — the  air 
above  does  not  reflect  the  sound,  nor  does 
the  grass  or  gravel  underfoot.  This  is  im- 
portant  to  bear  in  mind ; for  if  we  go  into 
such  a structure  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
the  walls  and  roof  are  of  thin  glass,  the  effect 
is  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same,  for 
the  place  is  too  large,  and  the  walls  too  thin,  to 
resist  and  send  back  the  air-vibrations  produced 
by  the  instruments.  In  a canvas  marquee  or 
tent  the  effect  is  nearly  the  same,  for  the  flexible 
and  movable  walls  do  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  resistance,  or  rather  reflection.  It  has 
even  been  supposed  that  a tent  of  indiarnbber 
web  would  entirely  absorb  the  sound,  as  a black 
surface  absorbs  light.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not  is  but  a curious  problem,  worth  testing  per- 
haps, but  only  important  at  present  as  tending 
to  show  how  important matarial  is  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a room  or  space  for  mnsical  purposes, 
and  that  some  kinds  of  materials  are  better  than 
others  for  the  purpose,  and  that  not  only  is  the 
kind  of  material  to  be  carefully  taken  into 
acconnt,  but  quantity,  or  thickness,  of  material 
as  well.  Nothing,  indeed,  wonld  seem  to  be 
worse  for  the  purpose  of  a sound  keeping  or 
developing  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  space,  or 
chest,  than  thin  glass,  or  canvas,  or  cloth.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  all  the  bounding 
surfaces  of  a bnilding  wonld  seem  to  be  equally 
important, — viz.,  the  floor,  the  walla,  and  the 
roof,  one  and  all.  It  would  seem  a fatal  mistake 
to  suppose  that  stoat  and  good  walling,  of  how- 
ever fib  a material,  is  enough,  and  capable  of 
doing  the  work,  if  only  covered  in  with  roof  of 
unfit  materials,  such  as  glass  or  canvass.  In 
the  ■ new  Albert  Hall  whatever  of  suitable 
materials  the  walls  may  be,  the  glass  roof 
does  not  seem  to  have  answered ; for  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  beneath 
it  a ^flexible  and  loose  canvas,  thus  to  do 
away  with  what  is  termed  echo  in  the  build- 
iug.  But  this  cannot  be  quite  what  is  wanted, 
when  the  sound  produced  in  a building  has 
afterwards  to  be  absorbed  by  the  hanging  and 
flexible  canvas  beneath  its  roof.  Bub  let  ns 
go  a little  farther.  It  is  not  a little  singular 
to  note  how  very  subtle  nature  is  in  many  of  her 
ways  of  work  ; for  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
tell,  after  even  a lengthened  and  careful  examina- 1 
tion,  why  one  particular  room  or  space  does  1 
better  than  another  as  a sound  room  or  chest.  ' 
Some  places  add  nob  a little  to  the  power  of 
sound,  while  others  seem  bnt  to  deaden  and 
detract  from  it.  Why  is  it  ? Take  St.  Paul’s. ' 
It  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  con- 
trive a building  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
sound  and  music,  but  why  is  it  so  ? Take  West-  1 
minster  Abbey  next.  It  is  strange  to  say,  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  purely  negative  j it  does  not  either 
injure  or  add  to  the  power  of  the  organ  or  musical ; 
instrument  in  it.  Why  is  this  ? The  walls, 
roofing,  floors,  of  these  two  buildings  are  pretty  . 
much  the  same.  They  are  both  full  of  church  > 
furniture,  monuments,  matting  on  the  floors  (a 
thorongh  destroyer  of  sound  effects,  by  the  way), ; 
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id  large  glass-filled  windows.  No  two  build- 
gs  could  be  more  worthy  of  carious  study  as 
uBioal  rooms.  Before  we  go  further, — for  it  is 
diffioult  inquiry,  and  cannot  be  settled  without 
little  painstaking  and  troublesome  thinking 
out,  and  difficult  observation, — it  is  well  to 
mark  on  the  strangely  fine  and  beautiful  effects 
bo  found  accidentally  in  places  never  built  or 
tended  for  music.  Many  must  have  noticed  in 
ipty  rooms,  passages,  railway  arches,  and  other 
t-of-the-way  places,  how  such  spaces  would 
)m  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  purposes 
' fine  and  clear  sound  effects,  and  how 
ill  fitted  they  seem  for  musical  purposes. 

, is  in  vain  you  ask  why  it  is,  there  is 
. thing  in  them  to  lead  to  the  idea  th^ 
,3y  are  so  fitted  for  this  special  purpose,  and 
is  only  by  accident  perhaps  that  it  is  discovered 
I all.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  places  in 
iiof  of  our  proposition,  for  they  are  hard  to  get 
! and  still  more  diffioult  to  test  when  found. 
13  have  instanced  St.  Paul’s  as  being  super- 
inently  excellent,  and  Westminster  Abbey  as 
irely  negative,  to  which  we  may  add  St. 
iSulchre’s,  — we  repeat  negativehj,  but  not 
liitively,  harmful ; but  when  we  come  to  such 
lildings  as  Exeter  Hall  and  St.  James’s  Hall, 
n find  pretty  nearly  all  the  elements  against 

I It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  discover 
. uilding  less  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  a large 
i 'ld  of  instrumentalists  and  singers,  and  a great 
^ :an  besides,  than  is  Exeter  Hall ; and  it  is  not 
ti’ittlo  surprising  to  find  the  music-loving  public 
iiisfiod  to  go  on  year  after  year  listening  to  the 
[I’formance  of  all  sorts  of  things,  little  and 
bat,  in  such  a place.  Everything  is  against 

II  work  to  be  done, — floor,  roof,  walls,  and  last, 
1-  least,  the  enormous  size  of  the  band  and  the 
mense  number  of  singers  in  so  comparatively 
ifined  a place  j and  it  is  really  only  by  going 
side  the  room  itself,  and  standing  in  one  of 

pass.Tges,  that  the  music  can  be  properly 
ird  at  all.  Tho  whole  room  then  becomes,  so 
ipeak,  a sound-producing  chest,  like  a nearly 
je  organ-case.  When  in  it,  you  are  in  pre- 
jly  the  same  position  as  if  standing  in  the 
Idle  of  a monster  organ  in  full  play.  It  is 
ply  deafening  and  music-destroying.  In  St. 
oes’sHall  it  is  but  little  better  ; a little  better 
is,  because  the  building  is  longer,  so  that 
re  is  more  room  for  the  sound  to  travel,  but 
)h  these  well-known  and  fashionable  rooms 
!]  bub  little  suited  for  musical  purposes.  The 
irs  are  filled  with  seats  and  covered  with  thick 

Id-absorbing  matting,  the  walls  of  thin 
cwork  and  plaster,  covered  with  thick 
ings  of  paint,  and  the  roofs  of  thin  lath 
plaster,  all  tending  to  render  them  little 
than  confined  chests,  lined  with  sound- 
rhing  media,  ntterly  destructive  of  pure 
nant  music,  and  clear  and  perfect  sound; 
what  can  be  the  object  of  producing 
ud  full  note  if  you  must  need  deaden  it 
rwards  ? In  an  ordinary  room  filled  to 
flowing  with  furniture  of  all  kinds,  carpet, 
ains,  large  window-openings,  papered  walls, 
plaster  ceiling,  of  course  everything  is 
ninst  musical  performance  and  musical  inatru- 
ruts;  and  sound,  however  pure  and  clear, even 
ipn  the  beat  of  instruments,  is  all  absorbed  in 
■ upholstery  of  the  place.  Take  everything 
|at  can  be  called  furniture  out  of  a large 
ipmon  room,  as  the  pianoforte-makers  are 
me  enough  to  do ; strip  the  paper  from  the 
iclla  of  it,  and  clean  the  thick  wash  from  the 
jling ; and  put  a good  pianoforte  in  it  on  the 
IjCed  floor,  and  the  difference  is  soon  perceived, 
power  and  tone  of  tho  instrument  being  not 

!y  vastly  increased,  bat  it  becomes  different  in 
d,  and  the  power  and  sweetness  of  the  sound 
I appreciable  by  the  ear  even  of  the  most  care- 
S listener.  Nature  will  always  be  found  to 
[uire  some  sacrifice,  something  must  be  given 
to  attain  any  great  and  superlative  end. 

P|[q  connexion  with  this  most  important  sub- 
ijt,  we  would  suggest  to  the  authorities  at 
r uth  Kensington  the  usefulness  of  a little  prao- 
.al  experimenting.  The  matter  at  present  is 
It  a little  obscure,  and  there  is  a great  need  of 
;'bher  data  to  go  by.  It  is  really  useless  to  go 
building  room  after  room  sometimes  at  suoh 
eat  cost  without  having  some  few  clear  notions 
guide  us  in  the  providing  for  this  daily  in- 
, easing  want  of  good  and  fib  rooms  for  musical 
irformances.  A small,  welLbuilt,  solid-walled 
iom  might  be  selected,  and  different  kinds  of 
^11  lining  tried,  first  in  all  cases  testing  the 
3rth  of  the  natural  material,  as  wood.  It  is  a 
eat  question  how  far  brick  is  inferior  to  stone, 
le  cau  but  at  present  merely  guess  at  it.  Then, 
lain,  what  kind  and  description  of  wall  hanging 


most  effectually  absorbs  all  sound  ? Then  there  is 
the  form  of  the  roof  to  be  carefully  considered, — 
whether  flat  or  gabled,  like  an  open  church  roof, 
or  round  arohed,  and  as  to  whether  stone  vault- 
ing or  wood  is  the  better  material.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  practical  experimenting,  how- 
ever roughly  it  may  be  done,  will  be  undertaken. 
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THE  GREA.T  PAINTERS  OF  NORTH 
ITALY.* 

After  Mantegna’s  rapture  with  his  adopted 
father,  Squaroione,  ho  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Marquis  of  Mantna  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  that  city,  which,  after  finishing 
work  that  be  had  already  commenced,  he 
accepted.  From  this  period  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  a new  influence,  that  of  the  Veronese 
painters  employed  by  tbe  Marquis  and  others. 
Settled  in  Mantua,  his  archaeological  tastes 
bring  him  pleasant  acquaintances.  One  of  the 
Marquis’s  sons  was  a collector  of  antiques,  and 
he  begged  his  father  to  allow  Mantegna  to  come 
to  Bologna  to  see  his  cameos,  bronzes,  and 
antiques.  Expeditions  were  made,  too,  to  dis- 
cover antiques,  and  the  sentiments  they  awoke, 
and  tbe  lessons  the  “ finds  ” gave,  are  to  be  de- 
tected in  several  pictnres  that  his  critics  mention. 
The  treatment  of  a martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  Belvedere  of  Vienna  they  ascribe  to  this 
inflaence;  for  it  has  a cold  silver  grey  tone,  and 
the  name  is  written  perpendicularly  in  Greek 
letters  on  the  pillar  of  a round  arch  rising  from 
a parti-coloured  floor  strewed  with  fragments 
of  sculpture.  But  bis  studies  with  their  Greek 
simplicity  and  severities  did  not  keep  his  mind 
in  the  state  of  cool  and  calm  repose  that  we 
should  have  imagined  they  would  have  done,  for 
his  biographers  refer  to  various  letters,  showing 
him  to  have  been  a vain,  irritable,  restless 
being,  frequently  at  daggers  drawn  (to  use  an 
idiom  that  is  probably  of  Italian  extraction) 
with  his  neighbours,  proseouting  them  for 
trespass,  accusing  them  of  robbing  him  of  frnit, 
and  of  ill-using  him  in  other  respects.  But,  as 
we  are  looking  at  his  work  in  tbe  old  Mantuan 
Gastello,  we  forget  all  this.  The  winged  angels, 
tho  Cnpids,  children,  gods  and  goddesses,  gar- 
lands, lunettes  full  of  fables  on  gold  grounds, 
medallions  of  emperors,  interwoven  with  por- 
traits of  his  patron  with  his  family,  charger, 
hounds,  and  servants,  and  wrought  into  one 
bright  fancy  filled  up  with  arohitectnre  and 
landscape,  are  not  the  thoughts  of  every-day 
mortals,  and  we  forgive  him.  Finally,  his 
biographers  record  the  visit  of  Lorenzo  di 


• See  p.  £77,  (2n/e.  Notice  of  Messrs.  Crowe  & Caval- 
caselle’a  book. 


Medici  to  the  painter’s  atelier,  his  sabseqnont 
employment  of  him,  Mantegna’s  invitation  to 
Rome,  and  two  years’ occupation  upon  tbe  Pope’s 
private  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  the  building  and 
decoration  of  his  villa,  his  pecuniary  difficulties, 
the  artistic  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  the  scheme 
and  archmological  perfection  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Julius  Crnsar  we  preserve  at  Hampton,  his  last 
works,  and  his  death.  Of  the  Triumphs,  which 
they  conclude  were  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  the  theatre  in  the  Castle  of  Mantua,  and 
which  we  know  were  sold  with  the  property  of 
King  Charles  I.,  after  his  death,  and  repurchased 
by  Charles  II.,  they  say,  admiringly, — 

" In  countless  articles  of  common  use  in  ancient  times, 
in  tbe  statues,  shields,  helmets  and  breastplates  forming 
the  peculiar  feature  of  these  pictures,  we  think  we  see 
Mantegna  copying  the  treasures  of  that  rich  collection 
which  Lorenzo  do’  Medici  and  Francesco  Gonzala  admired 
and  envied,  and  exhausting  the  catalogue  of  antiquities 
discovered  throughout  Italy.  His  horses,  kine,  and 
elephants  are  natural;  his  costumes  accurate  to  a sur- 
pri“itig  degree.  He  was  the  only  artist  of  this  period,  not 
excepting  tho  Florentines,  who  was  pure  and  accurate  in 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  semblances  of  a bygone 
time;  surpassing  alike  Botticelli  and  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca, and  reducinglthe  Siennese  to  pigmies.  With  a stern 
realism  which  was  bis  virtue,  ho  multiplied  illustrations  of 
the  Classic  age,  iu  a severe  and  chastened  style,  balancing 
his  composition  with  the  known  economy  of  tho  Greek 
relief,  preserving  the  dignity  of  sculptural  movement  and 
gait,  and  the  grave  masks  of  the  Classic  statuaries; 
modifying  them,  though  but  slightly,  with  the  newer 

accent  of  Donatello He  no  longer  drew  with 

a black  and  incisive  line,  nor  modelled  with  inky  shadow  ; 
his  contour  is  tenuous  and  fine,  and  remarkable  for  a 
graceful  and  easy  flow;  his  clear  lights  shaded  with  grey, 
are  blended  with  extraordinary  delicacy;  his  colours  are 
bright  and  variegated,  yet  thin  and  spare,  and  of  such 
gauzy  substance  that  they  show  the  twill  throughout. ’’ 

In  this  outline  of  Mantegna’s  career,  we  have 
given  a fair  speoimen  of  the  completeness  with 
which  these  now  veteran  biographers  have 
treated  the  lives  of  the  principal  artists.  Of 
minor  workers,  and  here  we  learn  incidentally 
that  if  we  wish  to  be  remembered  we  must 
work,  the  four  oentnries  that  have  slowly 
passed  on  in  a continuity  of  days  have  effaced  so 
much,  that  there  are  but  two  or  three  pictnres 
to  describe,  and  two  or  three  conjeotures  to 
hazard ; but  all  that  could  be  done  with  the 
faint  traces  of  their  existence  has  been  done. 

Francesco  Franoia,  the  Ferrareae,  enjoys  a 
good  place  in  the  work.  It  was  this  artist’s 
Madonnas,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Rafiaelle 
declared  to  be  the  most  beautifully  devout  in 
his  acquaintance.  “In  technical  treatment,” 
our  biographers  aver,  “Franoia  is  a perfect 
master  of  the  method  of  oil,  using  much  colour, 
tempered  with  abundance  of  vehicle,  laying  on 
the  parts  full,  retonching  them  afterwards  with 
semi- transparents,  and  finishing  them  with 
glazes.”  ilis  picture  of  the  “ Nativity,”  in  the 
gallery  of  Bologna,  is  chosen  as  an  illustration 
of  his  style.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  foreground 
of  two  lofty  semi-circular  arches,  whereof  one  is 
in  rains,  through  which  a distant  landscape  of 
hills  and  sky  fills  up  the  background.  Between 
the  spectator  and  the  arcade  are  eight  figures, 
some  standing,  others  kneeling  in  different 
positions,  indicative  of  adoration,  love,  and  de- 
light, arranged  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  a semi- 
circle round  the  infant,  who  is  cooing  npon  a 
mat  in  the  very  centre  of  the  foreground.  All 
eyes  are  bent  npon  the  babe,  and  rapture  is 
expressed  in  every  face.  In  the  illustration  we 
do  nob  see  the  short-coming  of  “nun-like  or 
monkish  coldness,”  and  “ rawness  in  his  argen- 
tine tints,”  that  the  authors  find  in  the  original, 
which,  in  deference  to  their  analytical  capabi- 
lities, we  must  consequently  take  for  granted. 
This  Franoia  became  very  Peragineaque  in  his 
manner  after  a visit  to  Florence.  A Savionr 
lying  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  John  at 
the  bead,  and  the  Magdalen  at  the  feet,  now  in 
the  Parma  Gallery,  painted  after  this  journey, 
exhibits  much  of  the  Umbrian  softness,  com- 
bined with  Florentine  vigour,  that  Perngino 
affected  in  his  beat  days.  The  authors  detect 
an  intenser  expression  in  the  affliction  than 
Frances  would  have  given  if  his  eye  had  not 
been  enlightened  by  the  sight  of  this  master’s 
manner;  less  frigidity  than  is  his  wont;  and 
more  facility  in  the  grouping.  And  when  Franoia 
set  himself  to  another  “ Nativity  ” now  at  Forli, 
originally  painted  for  Paolo  Zambeccaro,  all  raw- 
ness had  vanished,  the  movements  and  expres- 
sions of  his  figures  were  “ attuned  in  the 
greatest  perfection  to  the  height  of  religious 
composure,”  a clear  bright  light  prevailed,  and 
treatment,  tone,  and  finish  alike  attested  an 
extraordinary  care.  This  last  improvement 
required  a fresh  explanation  ; and  accordingly 
Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavaloaselle  ascertain  that  a 
this  time  he  came  in  personal  contact  wi 
Raffaelle,  and  attribute  to  this  acquaintance  the 
increase  of  harmony  and  skill,  and  the  power  of 
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conveying  a sense  of  atmosphere  he  ever  after- 
wards maoifeBted.  They  thus  pictorialiy  describe 
one  of  his  frescoes  iu  the  oritory  of  S:.  Cecilia, 
Bologna:  — 

■'  In  the  one,  St.  Cecilis  seems  to  eVep  as  she  liss  ont- 
Btretched  in  the  windine-sheet ; her  form  is  regniar  nod 
BTiftly  yielding,  her  youthful  and  pleasing  head  cnwoed 
with  rose-*,  and  her  hands  and  feet  beautifully  formed,  she 
seems  tohave  gone  to  a sweet  rest  unhurt  by  the  b )iling  i 
oil  in  which  she  perished  ; four  youths  bold  her  suspended  ! 
over  the  opening  of  the  vault,  two  of  (hem  nearest  the 
spectator  stretching  the  sheet  between  them  with  muscular 
exertion  of  limb;  to  the  left  a cardinal,  a youth  with  a 
tr>rch  glancing  upwards  in  the  true  Umbrian  style,  a pope, 
a female,  and  an  aged  man  looking  djwn  at  the  saint's 
face  ; to  the  right,  two  women  and  a young  torch-beare.- ; 
in  the  air  an  angel  carrying  the  martyred  s?ul  to  heaven, 
and  floating  lithely  over  a quiet  landscape.  Tenderness 
and  afl'ected  grace  are  carried  almost  to  excess,  even  in 
the  figures  most  strongly  engaged  in  the  action,  and  some 
necessary  coldness  arises  from  that  cause  ; the  left  band 
group  is  skilfully  arranged,  and  composed  of  personages 
individually  interesting,  whilst  that  to  the  right  is  ill- 
balanced,  and  throws  the  composition  out  of  focus,  but 
the  feeling  evinced  in  every  part  is  of  a verv  select  kind, 
and  a wonderful  resignation  and  melancholy  are  infused 
into  the  slander  actors  in  the  scene,” 


attended  by  St.  Joseph,  grey  bearded,  seTf-communing,  at  ^ 
rest  behind  a portion  of  rock  and  a remnant  of  hurdle. 
To  the  left,  two  shepherds,  who,  in  another  part  of  the 
gronod,  are  seen  receiving  the  message  of  the  angel  behind 
them,  a distance  in  which  the  turrets,  the  trees,  and  hills, 
peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Castelfranco  are  Been. 
With  the  general  character  which  distinguishes  the  ordeal 
of  Moies,  or  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  this  landscape  has 
more  a'mosphere,  more  luxnriaace,  and  richness  of  objects. 
A tall  tree  to  the  left  of  the  bank,  another  to  the  left  in 
the  picture,  vary  the  scene.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  a 
cabin  shelters  a peaiaut;  there  are  rocks,  too,  of  a soft, 
worn,  vague,  texture,  with  greenery  sharply  made  out 
and  delicately  finished cro,ipiog  from  the  lissures.  Reeds, 
pebbles  of  transparent  colonr,  are  minutely  made  oot. 
In  the  distance  the  bare  hill-side  is  yellow-lighted  in  the 
. settipg  sun  by  the  glow  of  coming  evening.  The  square 
j tower  commands  the  houses  all  around  steeped  in  vagne 
, a'mosphere.  A charming  contrast  is  produced  by  setting 
the  deep-tinted  shepherds  in  front  of  the  warm  straw- 
coloured  fields,  whilst  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  are  thrown 
forward  upon  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  grotto,” 

The  marvel  of  this  piece  is  its  intense  brilliancy, 
notwithstanding' that  it  is  a picture  of  humble 
life,  and  the  clothing  of  the  shepherds  is  in 
tatters,  and  their  toes  are  peeping  out  of  their 
worn-out  shoes. 


Giorgione,  with  his  large  following,  occupies 
a prominent  share  of  the  biographers’  attention, 
just  as  his  piotnres,  with  their  radiant  ooloars, 
beaulifnl  faces,  and  rich  dresses,  have  ever  occu- 
pied a prominent  place  in  all  collections.  I', 
was  under  his  influence  that  Venice  cast  aside 
her  old  taste  for  religious  paintiogs,  and  begin  to 
brighten  the  walla  of  her  palaces  with  cabinet 
pictures  of  landscapes,  al  fi'esco  feasts,  groups 
of  figures  engaged  with  music  and  song  in 
palaces,  and  other  varieties  of  conversational 
pieces.  Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle  have 
weighed  the  effect  of  the  popularity  of  this  intro- 
duction,— “ Certain  it  is  that  in  the  coarse  of 
time  the  combined  enticements  of  high-born 
person,  pompons  dress,  and  luscious  colour 
became  irrevocably  connected  with  the  man  who 
first  bronght  them  into  fashion;  a host  of 
imitators  thronged  to  occupy  a field  which 
seemed  so  easy  of  access ; and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  centnry  numerous  productions 
inspired  in  part  from  Giorgione,  in  part  from 
Titian  and  Palma,  were  thrown  upon  the  market.” 
People  collected  these  pictures  with  avidity,  and 
re-christened  those  they  already  possessed,  till 
the  confusion  created  was  too  great  for  the 
simple  connoisseur  to  find  his  way  through. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  new  demand,  Porde- 
nono’s  coloss.il  impersonations,  the  semi-senaual 
figures  of  Pellegrino,  those  of  Del  Piombo  and 
Torbido,  the  rural  scenes  of  Cariani,  the  blight 
fables  of  Paris  Bordone,  the  gay  liveries  of  Totto, 
the  smart  but  homely  compositions  of  Boaifazio, 
the  sprightly  and  sometimes  lascivious  incidents 
of  Schiavone,  or  the  coarse  but  not  unclever 
deceptions  of  Rocco  Maroone,  Pietro  della 
Vecchia,  and  the  later  Friulians, — we  are  quot- 
ing Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  terms, — were  all  besprinkled 
with  the  greatness  of  the  name  of  Giorgione 
Just  as  Mr.  Gilbert  explored  Cadore  and  the 
rest  of  Titian’s  country  for  a key  to  much  that 
was  in  his  pictures,  so  the  new  biographers  of 
Giorgione  have  visited  Castelfranco.  the  scene 
of  his  birth  and  childhood,  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  are  not  word-painters, 
though  clever  at  describing  pictures : conse- 
quently, they  do  not  show  us  suoh  veritable 
landscapes  as  Mr.  Gilbert  points  out  from  the 
various  resting-places  on  bis  way  to  the  dolomite 
country.  But  they  make  oot  that  before  the 
forest  was  cleared  and  the  fortress  ruined,  the 
place  most  have  been  picturesque  enough  to  stir 
the  heart  of  the  young  artist ; and  to  the 
mfluences  of  its  elms  and  cypresses,  vines  and 
mulberries,  hazels,  poplars,  vales,  fj,rm-buildmg9 
and  batUemen'B,  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
success  with  which  he  subsequently  delineated 
park-like  scenery.  And  then  they  show  ns  this 
son  of  a country-girl  a welcome  guest  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  painting  the  portraits  of  the 
dogps  A^stmo  Barbarigo  and  Leonardo  Lore- 
dano,  and  Queen  Cornara,  admired  by  all  and 
adored  by  the  fairer  sex.  They  attribute  much 
of  the  happiness  of  his  style  to  the  luck  of  his 
tuition  m Venice,  just  as  Gentile  and  Giovanni 
Bellini  were  at  the  height  of  their  powers,  and 
Antonello  s hand  was  in  the  wane  of  its  cunning, 
and  his  clever  combination  of  their  two  styles 
into  a new  one.  At  first,  they  ascertain,  he 
laboured  m the  old  field,  like  the  rest;  but  he 
soon  abandoned  Scriptural  subjects,  and,  as  they 
put  it,  learct  the  charms  of  genre.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  pieces  described  in  the  work  before 
us  are  of  a religions  order.  Here  is  a “ Nativity,” 
now  in  the  coheotion  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  by  this  i 
gorgeous  Giorgione : — 

"Under  a erotto  to  the  right,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
overhung  with  grasses,  the  Virgin  kneels,  adoring  the  babe. 


Some  artists  have  acquired  their  reputation 
from  the  excellence  with  which  they  imitated 
those  of  established  note.  Cariani  was  one  of 
these.  His  works  have  been  assigned  to 
Giovanni  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Palma  Vecchio,  and 
Pordonono.  This  confusiou  of  identity  is,  how- 
ever, evidence  of  considerable  ability  ; but  it  has 
the  drawback  of  creating  suspicions  in  every 
direition,  and  some  of  them  rebound  upon  him- 
self. Tf  we  may  accept  the  two  portraits  at  the 
Louvre  which  pass  for  portraits  of  the  two 
Bellini  by  one  of  themselves  as  the  work  of 
Cariani,  remark  our  authors  dubiously,  we  shall 
discern  the  earliest  form  in  which  a Berga- 
mesque  of  the  Palmesqiie  type  began  to  imitate 
the  Bellinesque  : to  such  a scrutinising  pass  has 
their  inexorable  criticism  arrived.  If  he  uses  a 
golden  tinge,  it  is  because  Lotto  did  so;  if  a 
fiery  glow,  it  is  because  he  is  copying  Bernardino 
Lioinio;  if  a twilight,  he  is  robbing  Palma  of 
one  of  his  particular  effects.  His  flesh-tints  are 
those  of  somebody  else ; his  draperies  are  also 
thefts;  in  a word,  he  has  lost  all  credit  for 
’ originality  in  good  work.  On  the  other  hand, 

, a Madonna  with  seven  saints,  in  the  Carrara 
Gallery,  “confused  in  setting,  dry  and  small  in 
its  figures,”  is  unquestionably  handed  over  bo 
him.  A certain  touch  called  di  macchia  is  also 
unhesitatingly  accorded  to  him.  " In  this  phase 
Cariani  rings  the  changes  chiefly  on  grey,  pink, 
and  purple  tertiaries,  and  with  the  help  of  dirty 
rubbing  gets  an  uncertain  haze  or  mist  over  his 
snrface  which  proves  effective  at  a certain  dis- 
tance ;”  and  then  follows  a list  of  works  of  this 
kind,  headed  by  a female  in  long  frizzled  hair, 
red  boddice,  and  green  sleeves,  in  the  hospital 
at  Bergamo,  all  of  which  are  allotted  bo  him 
without  grudging. 

Iu  the  account  of  Antonella  da  Messina,  we 
are  led  into  some  of  the  Neapolitan  churches 
where  Mr.  Perkins,  in  hrs  “ History  of  Its.lian 
Sculpture,”  pointed  out  to  us  the  admirable 
monuments ; and  wo  are  impressed  with  the 
kindred  value  of  the  works  of  the  respective 
authors.  By  their  aid  we  have  mention,  now,  of 
ranch  in  these  churches,  both  of  sculpture  and 
paintings,  that  has  been  hitherto  in  the  know- 
ledge only  of  a few  connoisseurs.  Mr.  Murray, 
we  may  assume,  and  we  thank  him,  is  about  to 
do  for  art  what  he  has  done  for  ourcounties,  our 
cathedrals,  and  the  leading  Continental  routes ; 
and  if  he  should  continue  as  he  has  begun,  onr 
thanks  will  be  echoed  by  a wide  circle.  In 
Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle’a  instalment  of  his 
scheme,  we  do  not  know  which  section  to  admire 
most.  At  first,  we  own  the  almost  Oriental 
splendour  of  the  gold  backgrounds  and  gilded 
stucco  ornaments  of  the  Early  Venetian  pictures 
of  which  they  write ; then  we  are  allured  by  the 
increased  freedom,  symmetry,  power,  and  grace 
of  the  later  Venetians ; we  think,  too,  of  the 
Muranese  blending  the  two  ; then  of  the  Paduan 
garlands  and  graces  of  Mantegna,  and  his  strong 
feeling  for  architecture;  the  Veronese  palaces 
rise  up,  too,  invitingly  ; the  Milanese,  with  their 
receptive  minds  that  first  reflected  Mantegna’s 
teaching,  and  then  that  of  the  Umbrian  and 
Florentine  schools  attracts  us  ; we  feel  the  claims, 
too,  of  the  early  painters  of  Friuli,  with  their 
traditions  and  their  oscillations  between  German 
and  Italian  feeling,  and  ultimate  decision  in 
favour  of  Venetian  models  ; the  Parmese  artists, 
too,  have  our  sympathy;  in  a word,  the  authors 
have  so  managed  their  subject  as  to  give  interest 
to  all  of  it.  Their  work  is  like  a chamber  in 
which  every  panel  has  been  painted  by  a 
different  artist : every  page  has  its  fascination 
to  those  who  can  enjoy  descriptions  of  subtle 
applications  of  colour  to  forms ; and  though  the. 


absolute  contents  of  each  may  vary  in  quality 
we  may  admire  them  all.  The  first  volume  is 
enriched  with  twenty-nine  illustrations,  chieflyof 
paintings  in  the  academy  of  Venice.  The  second 
volume  has  four  only  : the  Crucifixion,  by 
Antonella  da  Messina  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  • 
the  Entombment,  assigned  to  Giorgione,  in  the 
Monte  di  Piet&,  at  Treviso  ; a perspective  of  the 
Church  of  Sant  Antonio,  at  San  Daniele  in 
Friuli;  and  a Glory  of  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani 
by  Pordenone,  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  It  is 
difficolt  to  forget  the  wonderful  fore-ahorteninga 
of  figures,  either  nude  or  in  almost  transpare^ 
draperies  on  panelled  and  coffered  ceilings,  or 
the  white  clouds,  blue  heavens,  round-cheekej 
cherubs,  angels,  gods,  godesses,  satyrs,  garlands, 
and  other  accessories  which  usually  accompanied 
them  ; or  the  panelled  rooms  in  the  old  Italian 
oastellos,  bright  with  stories  told  in  almost 
miracu'ous  colours;  or  the  tall  altar-pieces  of 
every  grade  of  devotional  feeling  in  the  count- 
less churches ; or  the  chapels  painted  with 
scriptural  subjects  from  basement  to  summit, 
that  the  authors  have  shown  us.  Long  after  the 
violet  covers  are  closed,  we  think  of  portraits 
such  as  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenbourg 
in  his  red  velvet  cap  and  furred  pelisse,  or  tha 
Violaute  of  Palma  Vecchio  in  her  yellow  brocadb 
sleeves  and  blue  boddice,  or  the  Saltan  Mehemeb 
of  Geotile  Bellini,  or  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantna 
who  was  Mantegna’s  patron,  as  of  pleasant 
acquaintances  whom  we  have  recently  seen. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  STONE 
FOR  ENGINEERING  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES.* 

Having  found  the  quarry  which  produce® 
stone  of  the  quality  you  require,  the  next  step 
is  to  specify  the  particular  bed  or  beds  which, 
you  desire  to  use.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
looseness  on  this  point  in  the  practice  of  engi- 
neers and  architects.  Too  often  a stone  of  al 
particular  district  is  specified,  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  district  named,  stone  of 
many  different  qualities  are  raised,  some  of  which! 
coat  much  more  to  work  than  others.  This  of 
oourae  leads  bub  to  one  result : the  most  profitable' 
stone  for  thequarry  man  and  mason  is  used  instead 
of  the  most  durable.  Another  great  evil  is  the 
outcry  for  large  blocks,  and  the  insisting  that 
columns,  figures,  &o.,  should  be  cut  out  of  ona 
piece  of  atone.  Many  a good  bed  and  quarry 
has  been  closed  or  rejected  because  it  did  not 
produce  largo  blocks  : witness  the  case  of  the 
Mansfield  Woodhoose  Quarries,  where  the  stonei 
was  only  used  to  a very  small  extent  in  thet 
Houses  of  Parliament,  because  at  that  time 
blocks  could  not  be  got  out  large  enough ; but! 
where  it  was  used  ic  has  stood  exceptionally 
well,  in  contrast  to  the  stone  from  Anston,  which' 
appears  to  have  been  selected  principally  because: 
large  blocks  oonli  bo  obtained. 

In  specifying  the  qualities  and  sorts  of  stone 
to  be  used  iti  a structure,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  olimatc  decomposition  sets  in 
generally  on  the  parts  facing  the  south,  south, 
west,  and  west,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  prevalent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  from 
those  quarters.  Lichens,  which  are  a great, 
protection  to  stone,  unfortnuately  will  not  groi? 
on  strnctnres  in  large  towns,  but  they  form  an 
excellent  shield  to  the  stone  in  the  country.  A 
great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  as  to  the  propei) 
use  of  the  various  and  beautiful  colours  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stone;  and  it  is  of  more  imp(^i| 
anoe  to  have  variation  of  colour  in  a large  tuwiv 
because  the  fronts  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
will  always  exhibit  more  or  less  the  natural 
colour  of  the  stone,  not  being  hidden  by  lichens, 
as  in  the  country.  Some  stone  stands  very  well 
as  ashlar  or  for  plain  moaldings,  bnt  if  used  for 
cornices,  plinths,  or  in  any  part  where  damp  oii, 
where  the  wet  stands,  so  surely  will  it  decay;  it; 
therefore,  is  very  necessary  to  specify  one  kind 
for  the  ordinary  face-work,  and  a stone  of  supe- 
rior durability  for  the  portions  exposed  to  wet 
and  frost. 

However  durable  the  stone  may  be,  a good  . 
drip  or  weathering  should  be  given  to  cornices  i 
or  heavy  projecting  strings,  as  it  enables  th« 
rain  not  only  to  run  off,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tc 
carry  with  it  any  dirt  or  dust  that  may  have  : 
lodged  on  it,  which  if  left  grows  moss  and  weedsi 
both  very  injurious  to  the  durability  of  the  stone. 

Theuseof  metal  cramps, — iron  particularly, — h 
very  objectionable  ; they  nearly  always  burst  the 
atone  after  a time.  Slate  dowels  are  the  beat/ 


• By  Mr.  A.  Pain,  See  p.  402,  ante. 
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he  Btous  parapob  walls  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
lent  are  all  built  with  slate  dowels : some  of  the 
lasoury  in  the  lower  portion  of  Sir  Chria'opher 
Wren's  towers  at  Westminster  Abbey  are 
)8oimeQa  of  the  evils  of  metal  cramps.  Bedding 
•one  properly  is  a most  important  thing  5 it  is  a 
cions  plan  to  make  the  bed  of  columns  or  other 
Qsonry  hollow  instead  of  trae  and  square  with 
le  face  : it’invariably  causes  the  stone  to  spall 
. the  outside  of  the  joint,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
olboru  Viaduct,  besides  causing  the  weight 
iry  often  to  be  thrown  on  parts  not  intended 
!•  carry  it,  and  a host  of  other  evils,  not  to 
lentii.n  the  unsightliness  of  walls  and  columns 
lacked  in  all  directions.  In  masonry  the  joints 
>ootd  never,  as  a rule,  be  mitred,  as  is  some- 
mes  done,  or  in  lintels. 

(Then-  is  one  exception  to  this  mle, — namely, 

. the  case  of  a pointed  arch,  which  should  be 
[inted  in  the  centre,  not  with  a key-stone,  as 
r a segmental  arch.  When  the  stratum  is  thin, 
<d  the  stmoture  is  exposed  to  heavy  driving 
tins,  the  outer  courses  of  stone  are  often  bedded 
I a slight  angle  outwards  and  downwards, 
lid  the  mortar  is  kept  back  about  an  ineb  or  so 
om  the  face.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  interior 
y,  by  preventing  the  rain  from  driving 
ifough  the  joints.  In  designing  rabble  walls 
ir  buildings,  they  should  not  be  shown  too 
;ick  j for  if  they  are,  the  masons  are  apt  to 
kild  it  with  two  faces,  and  to  fill  up  the  centre 
ibh  loose  rubble,  often  with  little  or  no  mortar. 

I exposed  to  vibration  of  any  kind,  they  are 
ry  liable  to  burst.  I have  seen  a great  number 
j inebauoeB  of  this.  One  in  particular, — a ohurob- 
Wer,  in  the  lake  district,  which  was  cracked 
om  top  to  bottom,  and  all  round, — in  fact, 
irstin*  nudor  the  vibration  caused  by  ringing 
'6  bells,  and  the  saperincumbent  weight  of  the 
^re. 

iln  wailing,  masons  always  like  to  put  the  best 

00  of  a stone  ontwardsj  and  the  result  is,  you 
t largo  spaces,  which  are  filled  up  with  mortar 
d spalls.  Pew  workmen  can  resist  the  temp- 
.ion  to  put  on  a long  stone  parallel  with  the 
B of  the  work,  instead  of  endways.  The  want 
bond-stones  is  the  great  defect  of  walling 

neraily.  A good  plan,  where  the  stone 
ns  small,  is  to  build  throe  or  more  courses 
brickwork  right  through,  at  certaip  levels, 
act  as  a tie.  With  stone,  from  most  geo- 
gical  formations,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
be  placed  bedwise,  or  as  it  lay  in  the  quarry  ; 
this  is  not  properly  attended  to  it  leads  gene- 
lly  to  rapid  decay.  There  are  various  methods 
finding  the^beds  of  stone  ; for  instance,  veins 
ways  run  from  top  to  bottom,  or  with  a down- 
anl  direction.  Shells,  or  fragments  of  shells, 

1 flat  as  they  would  on  the  seashore.  In  most 
.udstones  the  streaks  or  layers  exhibit  the  bed 
'ry  plainly.  In  conglomerates,  the  pebbles 
ie  the  shells,  are  generally  lying  on  the  flat 
de.  Added  to  all  these  it  is  generally  nsual 
r the  qu-vrrymen,  before  sending  the  blocks 
,vay,  to  mark  on  them  which  is  the  bed.  The  bed 

therefore,  not  so  hard  to  find  as  some  try  to 
low,  and  a little  careful  examination  of  the 
culiarities  of  the  particular  stone  you  are 
ling  will  enable  you  to  detect  at  once  if  the 
one  is  on  its  bed  or  not.  After  a structure  is 
ected,  or,  as  in  the  Scotch  method,  during 
'nstrnction,  it  is  usual,  if  the  work  is  of  any 
oment,  to  clean  it  down.  Too  much  attention 
>nnot  be  paid  to  seeing  that  all  the  mortar 
id  sluah  are  thoroughly  washed  off,  for  if  not, 
ie  frost  and  rain  will  bring  them  US’,  and  they 
lUbhor  on  the  projoctious  and  under  the  mould- 
gs,  causing  them  to  decay.  It  is  a common 
•aotiof*,  when  a stone  gets  dirty  or  discoloured, 

■ is  decajing,  to  cut  or  drag  OS’  the  surface  of 
10  stone.  This  should  never  be  done  5 for,  if  the 
one  be  dirty,  it  can  be  rubbed  and  washed 
get  it  clean.  Stone  throws  out,  as  it  were, 
hard  skin  for  its  protection  when  first  ex- 
ised,  and  if  that  skin  be  taken  away,  the 
|rotection  is  gone,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  decay. 
<•  the  stone  be  really  decaying,  any  number  of 
lew  faces  will  not  stop  it.  In  the  construction  of 
‘Oiks  where  much  stone  is  used,  it  is  very  im- 
OTtant  to  have  clerks  of  works  and  inspectors 
ho  have  served  as  masons.  In  the  greater 
jUinber  of  caeca  it  will  be  found  that  in  early 
ife  most  of  the  clerks  of  works,  inspsotors,  and 
ijremeu  have  been  carpenters  or  joiners.  Too 
tea  you  find  masons  knowing  nothing  beyond 
while  carpenters  and  joiners  are  a 
i.  superior  class  of  workmen. 

A inferior  stone  that  is  used 


•nd  the  bad 


Tiding  that  is  permitted,  are  due.  1 
to  the  hot  the  workmen  know  that 
heir  matters  are  not  finding 


fault  with  the  men  who  by  their  industry  have 
raised  themselves  from  journeymen  to  positions 
of  trnst.  Far  from  it,  it  is  most  creditable  to 
them  3 but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  dis- 
creditable to  the  masons  that  they  allow  the 
journeymen  from  another  trade  to  take  posts  of 
trust  which  they  might  fill  with  greater  advan- 
tage, where  stone  is  much  used,  if  they  were 
steady  and  educated  themselves  for  it. 

Although  I must  now  come  to  a close,  do  nof. 
think  the  subject  is  exhausted  : I could  say  a 
great  deal  more  on  this  important  materialj  but 
as  I hope  there  will  be  a valuable  disoussion 
afterwards  fr:m  the  members  and  gentlemen 
present,  some  of  whom  are  connected  with 
quarries,  I shall  defer  any  further  observations 
to  a future  time. 

In  some  parts  of  my  paper  I have  made  ex- 
tracts from  Sir  Charles  Lyell’e  and  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beebe’s  works,  from  Blue  Books,  and  other  pub- 
lications wbioh  I have  consulted.  To  those 
familiar  with  works  treating  on  stone,  I am  sorry 
to  say  very  limited  in  number,  these  extracts 
will  be  at  once  apparent. 

In  conclusion,  if  engineers  and  architects 
really  desire  durability,  they  must  bo  prepared 
to  pay  a resonable  price  both  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  workmanship  on  it,  and  they  will, 
I think,  find  they  will  be  heartily  seconded  in 
their  endeavours,  both  by  the  quarrymau  and 
mason,  in  the  selection  of  the  best  stone  ; and  in 
the  long  run  it  will  prove  not  only  one  of  the 
best  of  building  materials,  but  the  cheapest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Claikson  said  that  practical  experience 
was  very  necessai’y  in  the  proper  selection  of 
stone,  as  well  as  theory.  Witness  the  failure  of 
the  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Ho 
considered  limestones  better  than  sandstones. 
He  thought  the  Craigleith  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  id  was  a most  excellent  stone. 

Mr.  Cross  considered  it  immaterial  which  way 
the  stone  was  bedded,  provided  it  was  not  face- 
bedded.  The  quality  of  a stone  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover ; he  did  not  think  the  teat  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Pain, — viz.,  " the  examination 
of  stone  by  a magnifying  glass,*’ — a good  oue  ; 
he  considered  that  good  stone  had  a powdery 
fraetpre  5 but  granite  that  broke  with  a soapy 
fracture  would  not  stand,  because  the  fine  parts 
cementing  the  other  portions  decayed  quickly. 
With  respect  to  Portland  atone,  he  thought  the 
“best  bed”  the  most  durable,  and- that  the 
“brown  bed”  decayed  fastest:  the  “ best  bed” 
was  cream-coloured,  but  that  Portland  stone 
must  not  be  selected  by  the  colour.  Granite, 
although  it  was  not  generally  considered  to  have 
a bed,  had  one  5 for  masons  could  split  it  very 
much  better  in  some  directions  than  in  others. 
In  many  quarries  the  bed  was  ns  plain  to  see  as 
in  York  stone  or  gritstone.  He  believed  that 
those  stones  which  had  most  bed,  such  as  pavin; 
stone,  were  the  strongest  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr,  Butler  said  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
quarryman  and  mason  : he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Pain  that  architects  were  very  loose  in  their 
specifioations  with  respect  to  stone,  and  that  it 
led  to  a great  deal  of  bad  stone  being  used. 
He  also  remarked  that  clerks  of  works  were 
generally  joiners  by  trade,  and  that  they  very 
often  rejected  the  most  durable  stone.  In  Bath, 
Box-ground  stone  was  mostly  used,  because  after 
the  lists  or  clay-bands  were  cub  out  it  was  better 
than  either  of  the  other  five  descriptions  of  Bath 
stone.  Coombe  Down  stone  stands  very  well 
in  Bath.  Box-ground  stone  decays  in  London 
and  by  the  seaside.  He  should  like  very 
much  to  know  wh.it  was  the  cause  of 
Portland  atone  throwing  oat  a sort  of  white 
powder  after  it  was  pub  up  in  London.  He 
suggested  it  might  be  by  the  seawater  soak- 
ing into  it  on  its  way  up  by  ship.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Cress  that  brown  Portland  would  not 
stand  3 he  considered  it  the  beet  atone.  Inde- 
pendently of  stone  standing  better  on  its  bed, 
he  thought  it  looked  so  bad  in  the  building,  with 
the  grain  of  the  stone  all  kinds  of  ways,  Mr. 
Cooper  thought  that  sandstone  had  a great 
advantBge  in  being  comparatively  soft  when 
quariitd,  bub  became  very  hard  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  power  of  stone  to  absorb 
a large  quantity  of  water  did  nob  prove  that  it 
would  nob  stand  the  frost.  He  considered  that 
scientific  investigation  into  the  properties  of 
Slone  wasof  great  use.  It  was  absurd  to  specify 
“ best  stone,”  as  if  it  was  “ best  iron,”  because 
there  were  many  qualities  superior  to  the  trade 
term  of  “ beat.” 

Mr.  Whitaker  instanced  the  want  of  proper 
seleotion  in  many  structures,  for  durable  stone 
is  found  side  by  side  with  bad.  He  considered 


that  what  Mr.  Cross  thought  was  the  bed  of 
granite  was  the  veins.  Granite  wa^  not  a 
stratified  rock,  therefore  could  nob  have  beds  in 
the  geological  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  Lad  a 
peculiar  grain,  which  made  it  easier  to  split 
some  ways  than  others, 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  stone  varied  very 
much  in  every  quarry,  and  this  accounted  fur 
the  fact  of  ihe  museum  in  Jermyn-slreet  stand- 
ing so  much  better  than  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  said  engineers  having  work  abroad 
were  at  a great  disadvantage,  because  they  must 
Qse  the  stone  of  the  district,  which  bad  perhaps 
never  been  used  before.  Bub  a knowledge  of 
the  different  qualities  of  stone  obtained  at  home 
was  most  valuable.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
absurd  notion  that  all  granites  were  durable  5 it 
was  a very  great  mistake,  for  there  was  bad 
granite  as  well  as  good. 

Mr.  Haughton  believed  granite  1 ad  a bed. 
Geologists  were  now  engaged  in  the  queetiun 
whether  granite  should  be  classed  as  meta- 
morphic,  and  not  as  a Plutonic  rock.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  cause  of  stone  dec'iying  was,  in 
a great  measure,  owing  to  the  rate  at  which 
structures  were  put  up.  It  gave  no  time  for 
good  stone  to  be  selected,  if  indeed  the  quarry 
could  supply  it.  Another  cause  was,  every  thu'g 
was  cut  down  so  low  in  price. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  a good  mode  of  testing  sand- 
stones was  with  a knife;  it  was  easy  to  see  if 
the  stone  was  of  equal  quality.  Another  was  to 
crush  a smalt  quantity,  and  put  it  into  a glass, 
when  it  would  be  found  that  the  atone  which 
discoloured  the  water  least  was  the  beet. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  thought  that  granite  had  abed; 
most  quarrymen  considered  it  had. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  explanation,  said  that  “ the 
bed  ” of  a stone  meant  the  original  plane  of 
deposition  of  stratified  rocks. 

Mr.  Large  agreed  with  some  of  the  previous 
epoakors  that  granite  had  a bed.  He  considered 
that  a good  stone  had  a clean  fraotura  and  a bell- 
like ring.  SiroDgly  advocated  the  use  of  dowels 
instead  of  metal  cramp-t.  He  considored  Mr. 
Pain  was  quite  right  to  condemn  the  practice  of 
blasting  stone  to  be  used  as  masonry;  in  Lia 
praotioe  he  bad  always  avoided  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pain,  in  reply,  said  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Cross  differed  from  him,  he  still  held 
that,  taking  the  two  beds,  the  most  durable  stone 
was  found  in  the  top  or  “ brown  bed  ” at  Port- 
land, and  in  that  opinion  he  was  suppo  ted  by 
many  competent  authoriiias.  With  respect  to 
the  question,  had  granite  a bed  or  not,  it  had 
been  very  ably  answered  by  some  of  the  previous 
speakers,  that,  looking  at  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  term  “ bed,”  granite  bad  not  a bel  the  same 
as  stratified  rocks.  Mr.  Butler  had  suggested 
that  the  white  powder  on  Portland  stone  after 
erection  was  due  to  salt ; he  did  not  think  so, 
for  other  stones  that  did  not  come  by  sea  were 
troubled  with  it : be  considered  it  was  caused  by 
the  lime  in  mortar,  or  the  chalk  in  cement,  work- 
ing through  the  stone.  Mr.  Haugh  on  tboueht 
that  stone  could  not  bo  supplied  from  a quarry 
of  durable  quality  quickly  enough  for  large 
buildings  such  as  the  New  Law  Courts.  But  in 
answer  to  that  he  would  suggest  that  at  no  time 
were  quarrymen  better  able  than  in  the  present 
day,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  to  supply  large 
quantities  at  a short  space  of  time;  besides,  the 
best  course  would  be  to  use  stone  from  all  the 
beat  qualities,  from  various  formations  : by  that 
means  an  agreeable  diversity  of  oolcur  could  be 
had  as  well  as  durability. 


FROM  HYDE  PARK  CORNER  TO 
OXFORD-STREET. 

Mr.  W.A.ITER  L.  Granville  recently  submitted 
to  Mr.  Ayrton,  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works,  a project  for  constructing  a 
new  public  thoroughfare  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Hyde  Park,  to  accommodate  the 
large  traffic  whmh  now  passes  chitfly  through 
Park-lane,  and  which  was  intended  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  any  change  either  in  Hamilton- 
place  or  Park-lane.  Mr.  Granville  proposed  to 
oonstruob  a road  or  “boulevard”  nearly  a mile 
long,  near  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Hyde  Park, 
commencing  from  the  present  entiances  next 
Apaley  House,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Piccadilly, 
and  terminating  at  the  Marble  Arch,  Oxford- 
street.  The  road  was  to  be  a straight  line 
between  these  two  points,  and  to  be  nearly  200  ft. 
wide,  with  suitable  avenues  of  trees  pe  os- 
trians,  and  flower  gardens  next  to  J^r'-ane. 
Mr.  Ayrton,  in  returning  the  plans,  with  thanks, 
Baifi.--"  A project,  with  the  Bamo  mtenhoa,  but 
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on  a smaller  scale,  had  been  already  rejected, 
and  it  wonld  therefore  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
entertain  the  present  proposal,  involving,  as  it 
does,  a much  more  considerable  interference 
with  the  Park.” 

The  scheme  exhibits  several  featores  of  mnch 
interest,  and  had  it  been  proposed  at  an  earlier 
time  would  have  called  for  more  consideration 
than  could  be  hoped  for  it  now. 


MB.  PEEK’S  PRIZES. 

The  following  are  the  special  prizes  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.,  Hon. 
Fellow,  for  competition  by  any  members  of  the 
profession  whose  age  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  years,  on  condition  that  the  drawings  for 
which  prizes  are  awarded  shall  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Peek  : — 

EASTBfET  MANOSHOrSB. 

The  sum  of  42Z.  for  the  best,  and  201.  for  the  second  best 
set  of  measured  drawings,  illnstratiug  the  restoration  of 
Eastbury  Manor  Honse,  near  Barking,  Essex,  viz. 

A plan  of  the  ground-floor  (including  the  walled-in 
garden  upon  the  eastern  side)  drawn  to  a scale  of  J in. 
to  a foot,  with  the  names  of  the  Tarioos  rooms,  &o., 
marked  thereon,  according  to  their  supposed  former 
appropriation. 

A sheet  of  details,  drawn  to  a scale  of  ^ in.  to  a foot, 
viz. ; — 

A plan  of  one  of  the  octagonal  tower  staircases,  with  a 
section  of  one  revolutioD. 

A plan  and  section  of  the  closet  or  garde-robe  on  the 
upper  floor. 

An  elevation  and  section  of  part  of  the  garden  wall, 
showing  the  small  recesses  therein. 

A plan  and  elevation  of  one  of  the  ornamental  chimney- 
stacks. 

1 Elevations  (drawn  to  a scale  of  J in.  to  a foot)  of 
the  north,  east,  and  west  fronts,  in  outline  only. 

A perspective  view  (about  19  ft.  by  13  ft.  in  size)  tinted 
in  lepia  only,  showing  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 

A short  history  and  description  of  the  building  in  manu- 
script. 

THE  COSTENT  OATEWAT. 

The  sum  of  lOJ.  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  restoration  of  the  Convent  Gateway, 'Barking,  viz. 

A plan  (drawn  to  a scale  of  J in.  to  a foot)  of  the 
ground  and  upper  floors. 

An  elevation  and  longitudinal  section  to  the  same  scale. 

A perspective  vignette  view,  tinted  in  sepia  only,  about 
7 ft.  by  6 ft.  in  size. 

A short  history  of  the  conventual  building  in  manu- 
script. 


TRADE  ARBITRATION. 

The  Connoil  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
are  about  to  present  a memorial  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  urging  that 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  a cheap  and  ample 
legal  means  of  carrying  out  a system  of  trade 
arbitration.  They  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
bo  expedient  to  allow  legal  powers  to  be  given 
in  aid  of  arbitration  in  oases  of  dispute  between 
masters  and  men,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  allow  both  parties  entering  into  an  arbitration 
to  bind  themselves  beforehand  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators.  They  do  not  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  to  compel  the  parties 
entering  on  such  arbitration  to  bind  themselves, 
but  simply  that  they  shall  have  the  option  of  so 
doing.  


TRADE  BOOKS. 

Sandyside  ^ Co.'s  Fuses  and  Fountains. — The 
illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vases  and  Fountains, 
just  now  issued  by  the  well-known  founders, 
A.  Haodyside  & Co.,  of  the  Britannia  Ironworks, 
contains  a nnmber'of  very  good  specimens,  and, 
as  the  prices  are  given,  will  be  found  nsefnl  to 
many  persons.  The  designs  are  preceded  by 
Borne  serviceable  suggeations  as  to  the  formation 
of  fountains.  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.  have 
constructed  some  of  our  beat  iron  conservatories, 
notably  the  well-known  one  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Ken- 
Bington. 

The  Emporium,  Eustoii-road. — John  Bird  & 
Co.’s  Price  List  contains  a number  of  carefully- 
engraved  designs  for  chimney-pieces.  We  do 
not  discover  any  great  amount  of  novelty  in  the 
collection,  but  ic  includes  many  good  handsome 
designs,  with  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
produced  in  various  materials. 

E.  Stevens's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Patent 
Domestic  Inventions  sets  forth  a number  of  par- 
ticularly useful  utensils  and  machines,  such  as 
for  roasting,  baking,  toasting,  or  broiling  5 
improvements  in  kettles  and  cans;  and,  above 
all,  inventions  to  improve  the  making  of  bread, 
— a subject  to  which  the  most  serious  attention 
of  all  heads  of  families  shonld  be  given.  This 
catalogue,  though  a trade  book,  is  something 
more. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

The  arrangements  for  the  public  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  22nd,  to  promote  the  reparation 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  are  going  on  satisfactorily, 
and  will,  we  hope,  produce  a good  result.  It  is 
not  generally  remembered  that  this  abbey,  of 
royal  foundation,  has  at  intervals  since  the 
Reformation  received  the  cousiderate  care  of 
various  sovereigns.  In  A.D.  1612,  for  example, 
from  James  I.,  by  brief, — “That  monarch  took 
a personal  view  of  the  structure  as  he  made  his 
progress  into  the  North,  ‘ and  ont  of  his  princely 
zeal  and  pious  inclinacion  to  preserve  so  antient 
a monument  and  memorable  witnesse  of  the  first 
conversion  of  this  kingdom  from  Paganisms  to 
Christianity,  granted  a brief  for  collections  to 
be  made  thronghout  England  and  Wales  for  the 
speedy  repair  of  the  same.’  ” (Old  MS.) 

1681.  Charles  If.,  by  brief. 

1689.  William  aud  Mary,  by  grant  out  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  funds. 

1721.  George  I.,  by  brief. 

176-1.  George  III.,  by  brief. 

1832.  William  IV.,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, raised  under  his  auspices. 

The  example  thus  set  will,  we  dare  say,  not  be 
lost  sight  of  on  the  present  occasion. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  TOWN  SURVEYORS. 
We  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  that 
the  Glastonbury  Local  Board  of  Health — it  has 
just. been  instituted — has  advertised  for  a 
surveyor.  The  heading  of  the  advertisement, 
however,  is, — 

“ To  Surveyors  and  Others’* 

We  should  have  preferred, — 

“ To  Surveyors  ond  Such.’* 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  place  it  is 
certain  they  want  a man  of  experience,  or  at 
any  rate  of  ability,  and  the  Board  is  evidently 
of  that  opinion,  and  want  to  begin  their  duties 
at  the  right  end,  for  they  offer  101.  a year  as 
salary,  with  remuneration  for  extra  work.  The 
amount  of  remuneration  is  not  stated,  bub  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  something  grand.  Ten 
pounds  a year  going, — actually  going  a begging. 

Application  must  be  made  immediately  to  the 
Town  Clerk,  Chilkwell  street,  Glastonbury. 

This  advertisement  we  insert  free  of  charge. 


THE  BRICKYARD  CHILDREN. 

In  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ The  Cry  of  the 
Children  from  the  Brickyards  of  England,’’*  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  Leicester,  speaking 
from  an  experience  in  the  matter  of  thirty  years, 
again  nrges  the  cause  of  these  poor  children,  to 
whose  hard  and  sorrowful  case  we  have  ocoa- 
sionally  devoted  space  in  the  Builder,  as  Mr. 
Smith  honourably  acknowledges.  He  says,  in 
reference  to  his  proposal  to  bring  the  brickyard 
children  under  the  Factory  Act : — 

“I  will  now  briefly  submit  a few  reasons  why  all  tbe 
children  employed  in  brick  and  tile  yards  should  be 
brought  under  the  Act 1st.  It  will  only  be  dealing  with 
fairness  to  those  masters  who  employ  fifty  bands  and 
upwards,  and  are  thereby  under  it,  for  all  yards,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  numbers,  to  be  under  the  Act.  The  excessive 
toil  and  fatigue  the  children  have  to  sutfer  is  another 
reason.  I will  mention  a case  that  came  under  my  own 
observation,  only  a few  weeks  ago.  One  child,  ont  of 
many  others  similar  in  size  and  age,  and  doing  tbe  same 
amount  and  kind  of  work,  I bad  the  curiosity  to  have 
weighed,  and  found  (he  was  barely  nine  years  old)  that  be 
weighed  only  53  lb.  \7ell!  this  little  creature  was 
engaged  in  carrying,  on  an  average,  i-i  lb.  weight  of  clay 
on  bis  head,  for  a distance  of  fourteen  miles  per  day,  and 
working  seventy-two  hours  per  week. 

The  ignorance,  vice,  aad  immorality  that  prevail 
amongst  persons  employed  in  brickyards,  is  auother 
reason  why  something  should  be  done  to  better  their 
condition.  ^ 

I am  strongly  opposed  to  girls  being  employed  in  brick- 
yards,  on  any  account,  as  being  contrary  to  all  sense  of 
decency.  This  demands  tbe  attention  of  the  Government 
in  the  next  extension  of  the  Factory  Act.  Girls  are  for- 
bidden to  work  at  collieries,  and  most  certainly  they 
ought  also  to  be!forbidden  at  brickyards,  the  work  being 
totally  unfit  for  them.  If  potters,  printers,  bookbinders, 
agricultural  gangs,  iron  aud  tin  workers,  and  others  are 
brought  under  tbe  Act,  I say  that  all  children  employed 
in  the  brick  and  tile  yards  ought  to  share  in  those  benefits 
which  would  elevate  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
country,  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually.” 

The  Government,  or  some  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, ongbt  at  once  to  bring  a brief  Bill  into 
Parliament,  amending  the  Factory  Act,  so  far  as 
to  place  these  children  under  its  protection. 
The  subject  has  already  been  well  enough  venti- 
lated, aud  needs  no  more  exposition  beyond 
what  has  already  been  done.  The  evil  is 
notorious. 


* Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


[June  10,  1871. 


THE  CANYNGE  SOCIETY,  BRISTOL. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  REDCLIFF. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Canynge  Society, 
which  was  established  in  1848,  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church,  was 
celebrated  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  tower 
of  the  venerable  pile  was  gaily  decorated  with 
flags,  and  the  bells,  as  usnal,  rang  merrily  at 
intervals  daring  the  day.  At  half-past  twelve 
o’ olock  divine  service  was  held  in  the  church,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Barry  (son  of  the  late  Sir  Chas* 
Barry)  preached  an  admirable  and  philosophie 
sermon  from  Matthew  xiii.  52, — “Every  scribe 
which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  like  unto  a man  which  is  a householder,  which 
bringeth  forth  oat  of  his  troaBures  things  both 
new  and  old.’’ 

A public  luncheon  was  afcerwards  held  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  College-green  ; the  mayor,  who  is 
a Canning,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  many  others.  The : 
report,  read  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  included  the 
following  letter  from  the  architect,  which  we  ' 
print  as  serving  to  show  the  progress  with  small 
means  made  at  the  church: — 

Brompion,  May  22nd,  1371.  , 

My  dear  Sir,— I have  received  your  request  that  I wouli 
inform  the  committee  briefly  of  what  has  been  done  at  thfr 
church  of  8t.  Mary  Redclifl’  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society,  and  I hasten  to  reply  to  it. 

In  my  letter  on  that  occasion  the  deeirability  of  pro-; 
perly  paving  the  chancel  was  mentioned.  This  has  since  i 
been  effected  with  encaustic  and  other  tiles,  marble  bands, 
and  marble  steps.  It  was  executed  quite  to  my  saturao-i 
tion  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons.  The  side  screens  in  the 
chancel  have  also  been  completed,  audA  reredos  has  been-’ 
erected.  The  latter  ie  of  Caen  stone',  with  some  slight, 
dressings  of  marble  and  mosaic  work,  and  includes  a con-  : 
siderable  amount  of  carving.  The  sculptured  eroups,  i 
representing  the  miracle  of  the  fire  loaves,  were  done  by 
Mr.  Forsyth.  With  this  exception,  the  whole  was  exeootedi: 
by  Mr.  Rice  and  those  engaaed  under  him,  aud  tbe  work- 
manship is,  I think,  very  creditable  to  those  concerned. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  great  weakness  wa*, 
evident,  and,  but  for  precautions  taken,  a great  catastrophoji 
might  have  occurred.  Since  the  last  meetins  it  has  besBi 
very  materially  strengthened  and  rendered  more  capablsi 
of  bearing  a spire.  Very  little  more  has  been  done  to  the 
tower  itself  externally;  but  the  existing  portion  of  the 
spire  has  been  partly  repaired  and  partly  reinstated,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  new  work  has  been  prepared,  ready  for. 
hoisting,  with  a view  to  carrying  up  the  spire  towardfli 
completion.  This  will  very  shortly  be  proceeded  with. 

The  erection  of  a line  stained-glass  window  in  the  nortbi 
transept,  in  memory  of  Edward  Colston,  and  of  a memori^: 
window,  set  up  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  at  the  easternmostii 
end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  also  call  for  notice.— a 
I am,  my  dear  Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  faithfully  yours, 

Geobgb  Godwin,  Architect, 

Some  intereatiDg  Bpeeohea  wore  made,  an  i 
sabecriptioha  to  the  amount  of  aboat  7601.  wer  ' 
announced. 


HOUSE  OP  COMUONS. 

Parliament  Houses. — Mr,  W.  H.  Smith  wantedi' 
to  know  when  it  was  intended,  nnder  the  powerB", 
of  tbe  Act  30  & 31  Viet.,  o.  4D,  authorising  the 
Commissionera  of  Works  “to  aeqaire  landa  and, 
to  construct  an  embankment  for  the  aecurity  of; 
the  Housea  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  improve-' ; 
ment  of  the  approaches  thereto,”  to  prooeBftjj 
with  the  removal  of  the  houaes  which  had  beea 
purohaaed,  and  with  the  oonatruotion  of  the 
embankment.  In  reply,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  wae  i 
nob  aware  that  the  Government  had  arrived  at 
any  determination  on  the  subject,  and  no  new. 
works  could  be  undertaken  until  an  e3tiinatei( 
for  them  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
money  had  been  voted. 

ParJi-lane. — In  answer  to  Lord  Bnry,  Mr.i : 
Ayrton  stated  that  from  the  information  supplied  i 
to  him  by  the  Board  of  Works,  he  had  no  reason  i 
Co  donbt  that  the  new  street  between  Park-lane  i 
and  Piccadilly,  through  Hamilton-place,  would; 
be  available  for  public  traffic  on  or  before  thOi 
19th  last. 

Bethnal  Green  Science  and  Art  Museum. — It- 
reply  to  Mr.  C.  Reed,  Mr.  Ayrton  was  underl  > 
stood  to  aay  that  he  had  received  a letter  froir 
Colonel  Scott,  fixing  the  completion  of  th< 
exterior  for  the  lat  of  October  next.  A great  paPiH 
of  the  building  was,  however,  now  ready  to  bo 
■ occupied.  Under  ordinary  circumstauces,  thi 
building  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Depart; 
menb  of  Science  and  Art,  when  the  preeidenl 
conld  decide  on  the  proper  coarse  to  be  takei 
as  regarded  the  opening.  We  gave  a view  an( 
plan  of  the  Mnaeam  some  time  ago. 


Arcbaeologlcal  Discoveries  at  Z'lnfcley! 

Dr.  J.  Stevens,  of  St,  Mary  Boarne, 
member  of  the  Newbury  Field  Club,  has 
covered  a Roman  villa  at  Finkley,  Si'  ^ 

site  of  Vindomia.  It  ia  situated  yards  vvee^ 
of  th0  Portwoy.  There  are  he  bbjb,  at  leaat 
three  others  close  by. 
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STALLS  AT  DORTRECHT. 

It  is  doL  to  be  soppoaed  that  the  cb-nrcbes  in 
Holland  are  by  any  means  rich  in  farnitore,  as 
the  Reformation  in  that  country  took  snob  a 
thoronghly  ioonoclaatic  form  that  the  deatrnc- 
tion  of  altars,  pnlpits,  stalls,  and  so  on,  whioh 
were  nearly  nlw^ays  alorned  with  figures  of 
saints  or  with  armorial  bearings,  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Dutch  Reformers,  was  general. 
In  Limburg  and  portions  of  North  Brabant, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  stood  its 
ground,  of  conrse  the  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
farnitnra  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  5 but 
even  there  the  frequent  wars  between  the  two 
parties  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  spared  little,  and  lefo  that  little  in  an 
impaired  condition.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  sweeping  destruotion  of  works  of  ecclesi- 
astical art  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
in  Holland,  a few  fine  examples  have  been 
handed  down  to  our  time,  and  of  one  of  these, 
the  stalls  in  the  great  church  at  Dortrecht,  or 
Dort,  we  give  an  illastration.  i 

As  will  be  seen,  these  stalls  are  of  the  l 
early  Renaissance  period,  and  the  dates  whioh  i 
are  inscribed  npon  different  portions  of  them 
vary  from  1543  to  1517,  and  those  which  are  ! 
sitnated  in  the  two  west  bays  of  the  choir  are 
probably  several  years  later,  as  they  are 
plainer,  more  Italian  in  character,  and  fur 
less  beautiful  in  design.  No  portion  of  them, 
however,  can  be  attributed  to  the  time  after  the 
Reformation.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that 
the  change  of  religion  took  place  in  Holland  abont 
forty  years  later  than  it  did  in  England,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  was  not  fully  established  in 
Holland  till  the  year  1580.  During  the  years  1578 
and  1579  the  greatest  destruction  of  ecclesiastical 
monnments  took  place,  and  it  was  probably  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  years  that  the  stalls  at 
Dortrecht  were  mutilated,  and  many  of  the  | 
figures  with  which  they  are  adorned  deprived  of 
their  beads  and  arms,  and  some  of  them  were 
wholly  destroyed.  How  these  stalls  escaped 
entire  destruction  is  a mystery,  as  all  other 
fnrniture,  stained  glass,  «tc.,  were  swept  away. 
One  extraordinary  feature  abont  these  stalls  is 
their  extent;  they  fill  four  bays  of  the  choir, 
and  are  in  a double  range  on  either  side,  com- 
prising altogether  about  160  different  “sediliae.” 
The  misereres  consist  of  heads  of  chernbim, 
cleverly  carved.  What  is  a far  from  common 
ocenrrence,  the  eastern  portion  of  these  stalls  is 
more  elaborate  than  the  western.  This  may 
probably  be  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  never  returned  at  the  west  end  of  tbn 
choir,  as  is  the  moat  general  practice,  and  all 
the  anthorities  upon  ancient  ritnal  agree,  that 
when  the  stalls  were  only  lateral  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  church  were  placed  at  the 
east  end,  and  diminished  in  rank  westward; 
whereas,  when  the  stalls  were  rehimed  at  the 
back  of  the  chancel-screen  (as  is  usual  in  English 
cathedrals  and  churches),  the  highest  digni- 
taries always  sat  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  and  declined  in  rank  towards  the 
east.  The  latter  of  those  arrangements  is  nearly 
universal  in  northern  countries  ; bnb  the  former 
has  been  the  general  practice  in  Rome  and 
in  Spain.  The  stalls  at  Dortrecht  afford  the 
only  example  of  the  Roman  treatment  we  have 
met  with  so  far  north. 

These  stalls  are  carved  in  very  fine  oak,  which 
has  never  been  varnished  or  stained,  and  is 
consequently  of  a most  exquisite  grey  colonr. 
The  church  in  which  they  stand  is  a very  noble 
fifteenth-centnry  building,  consisting  of  a spa- 
cious apsidal  choir,  surrounded  with  radiating 
chapels,  deep  transepts,  and  a nave  with  donble 
aisles.  The  nave  alone  is  now  used  ; bnt  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  well  kept,  and  the  stalls,  of  which 
wo  give  an  illustration,  are  now  carefully  pre- 
served. The  roof  of  the  choir  and  side  chapels 
is  decorated  with  ara?»e8qnes,  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ; bnt  all  the  rest  of  the 
interior  is  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  whitewash. 
The  modern  fittings  in  the  nave,  thongh  vile  in 
des'gn,  are  more  costly  and  respectable  than  are 
generally  to  be  seen  in  the  Dutch  churches.  For 
instance,  the  pnlpit  is  of  white  marble,  and 
ihe  screen  which  cuts  off  the  choir  and  tranEept.x 
is  of  copper  and  brasp. 


liliih/Ic  nf  the  Shcfeenih  Cenluvy. 
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THE  NEW  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, 
SlIITHFIELD. 

The  origin  of  this  fountain  is  somewhat  inter- 
esting. It  appears  that  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
citizen  and  goldsmith  (who  was  also  Lord  Mayor 
!n  the  year  1546),  left  a sum  of  money  for  the 
repair  of  the  conduits  ; bub  those  gradually  fell 
nto  disuse,  water  being  brought  into  the  City 
Jirough  other  well-known  channels.  The  sum 
bequeathed  by  the  worthy  citizen  lay  by  and 
ucoumulated,  and  it  now  amounts  to  over 
,l,200L 

It  was  proposed  to  expend  this  sum  in  the 
ijrecbion  of  a drinking-fountain,  and  the  Markets 
mprovement  Committee,  having  obtained  the 
iianction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  resolved 

0 place  the  work  in  the  centra  of  the  circular 

1 pace  formed  by  the  roadway  down  to  the  Great 
Vestern  Railway  dep6t,  in  front  of  St.  Bartho- 
omew’s  Hospital. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
nittee,  about  forty  designs  were  submitted  in 
ompetition,  and  to  these  we  referred  at  the  time. 

The  design  selected  bore  the  motto,  “ Peace,” 
.nd  was  found  to  have  been  submitted  by  Mr. 
li'rancis  Butler.  It  is  now  being  carried  into 
zeoution. 

I Referring  to  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen 
hat  the  principal  feature  in  the  composition  is  a 
'ronze  statue  of  “Peace”  crowned  with  a 
iwheaten  garland,”  bearing  in  her  left  hand  the 
'live  branch,  while  the  right  is  raised,  expressive 
f the  blessings  of  Peace. 

Around  the  statue  are  grouped  four  polished 
iranibe  fountain  basins,  and  below  these  are 
bur  drinking-bowls  of  white  marble.  Four 
ngle  piers  (the  shafts  of  which  are  enriched 
;ith  panels  of  polished  Ross  of  Mall  granite) 
upport  a canopy,  the  four  arches  of  which  are 
lied  in  with  wrought  ironwork  of  varied 
i.atterns.  The  arms  of  the  City  are  shown  in 
i^mpana,  which  rise  above  these  arches.  An 
Ippropriate  position  will  also  be  selected  for  the 
Irma  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes.  Four  statues,  re- 
iresenting  respectively  Temperance,  Faith, 
^[ope,and  Charity,  oconpy  the  positions  indicated 
(I  the  engraving.  These  statues  will  be  placed 
Inder  small  canopies. 

I Above  the  tympana  before  mentioned  the 
rectioD  takes  the  form  of  an  octagonal  dome, 
pon  the  summit  of  which  is  placed  a small 
ample,  surmounted  by  an  orb  and  cross.  The 
^hole  structure,  which  will  be  iu  Portland  atone, 
} placed  upon  a flight  of  steps. 

Mr.  E.  Sauudors,  of  Maldon,  has  undertaken 
he  erection  of  the  sbruotnre  generally.  The 
entral  bronze  statue  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J. 
ilirnie  Philip.  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  will 
xeoute  the  carving;  while  Messrs.  G.  & J. 
I'enning,  of  London  and  Glasgow,  have  the 
'jranite  work  in  hand.  The  wrought  ironwork 
I 'ill  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead. 
» The  principal  dimensions  of  the  fountain  are 
1 s follow  : — The  diameter  of  the  flight  of  steps  is 
Qft. ; the  widlh  aoross  shafts  of  piers  is  10  ft. ; 
■Ind  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole  structure, 
6 ft.  The  total  coat  will  be  under  1,500Z. 
ii  It  is  understood  that  in  designing  this  fountain 
we  author  endeavoured  to  produce  a work 
fhioh  should  be  both  appropriate  to  the  locality 
nenerally  and  in  harmony  with  the  important 
Juildinga  and  works  recently  erected  in  the 
^nmediate  neighbourhood  ; viz,,  the  Meat 
•ilarkets,  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  other  bnild- 
Hgs  adjacout. 


; HEATING  CHURCHES. 

^ Sir, — Having  read  the  letter  in  the  Builder  && 
this  subject,  I beg  to  forward  one  or  two  re- 

Ilies  to  the  question  therein  raised  on  the  im- 
brtant  matter  of  church  heating. 

Ist.  If  the  quantity  of  pipe  distributed  about 
le  church  is  insufficient,  then,  as  the  architect 
Jjaerves,  the  congregation  will,  no  doubt,  suffer 
om  draughts,  and  one  remedy  would  certainly 
10  to  take  pipes  into  the  roof  itself;  but  the 
Impler  method  would  be  to  increase  the  power 
: the  apparatus  below. 

: 2nd.  Unless  the  quantity  of  hot-water  pipe  is 
0ry  considerable,  no  church  with  a large 
.abical  content  can  bs  heated  comfortably  by 
ghting  the  fire  for  one  day  only ; if  it  be  a small 
huroh,  with  ample  heating  surface,  the  mistake 
1 often  made  of  lighting  the  fire  on  the  Satur- 
ay  night  instead  of  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
.16  church  being  generally  rendered  more  com- 
Ttablo  on  Monday  than  on  the  Sunday. 

3rd.  If  a church  only  requires  heating  one  day 
the  week,  an  air-apparatus  properly  con- 


structed, so  that  the  air  can  at  no  time  be  super- 
heated, and  of  such  dimensions  that  a constant 
interchange  of  air  is  secured,  is  the  best  and 
most  economical.  Constructed  upon  a proper 
principle,  the  temperature  can  be  no  greater  at 
the  same  elevation  in  any  part  of  the  churoh. 

In  severe  winter  weather  a hot-water  ap- 
paratus is  apt  to  sustain  damage  by  frost  unless 
the  fire  is  kept  constantly  at  work. 

For  large  buildings  having  a number  of 
separate  rooms,  of  course,  hot  water  is  more  con- 
veniently applied  ; but  even  in  that  case  venti- 
lation should  be  combined  with  the  warming. 

In  churches  where  a hot-water  aj^paratus 
would  be  kept  constantly  at  work  through  the 
winter,  I have  a system  for  ventilation  by 
bringing  warm  fresh  air  into  the  church  over 
the  wall-plates,  and  extraotiog  the  vitiated  into 
the  tower. 

The  method  suggested  cannot  be  adopted  or 
carried  out  except  by  the  architect  making 
some  special  provision  in  his  plans.  No  pipes 
are  seen  in  the  church,  nor  are  any  gratings  re- 
quired further  than  for  purposes  of  extraction. 

H.  Gielgud. 


THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

" The  want  of  a national  theatre  not  wholly 
controlled  by  thepredominauttasteof  the  public,” 
urged  by  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  occasiou  of  Dr. 
Doran’s  recent  lecture  on  Shakspeare,  and  after- 
wards reiterated  with  weighty  argument  by  Mr. 
Planchd  iu  our  pages,*  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  in  the  Echo  of  the  7th  instant,  the  editor 
of  which  journal  adds  a leading  article  with  the 
same  tendency.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  speaks  forcibly 
and  well  on  the  present  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  London  theatres,  and  promises  to  pursue 
the  subject  in  a future  letter.  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  and  other  men  of  position  are  understood 
to  have  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  move- 
ment, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  endeavour 
may  be  made  to  carry  the  idea  into  action. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

A WELL-FILLED  hoQse,  including  Royalty, 
demonstrated  its  well-earned  approval  of  the 
performance  of  Meyerbeer’s  “Huguenots”  last 
week;  and  how  could  it  do  otherwise,  with  the 
excellent  singing  of  Mdme.  Carvalho,  Mdmo. 
Pauline  Luooa,  M.  Mongini,  and  others  ? The 
only  objection  that  could  be  taken  would  be  to 
the  acting,  which  in  some  oases  weakened  the 
impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
composer. 

I hope  the  management  will  take  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written.  The  draughts  iu  the  house  are  so  violent 
that  the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
audicnoe  is  diverted  from  the  opera  with  thoughts 
of  having  a cold  on  the  morrow.  Something 
should  be  done.  Why  could  not  the  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  stalls,  for  example,  take  the  form 
of  ordinary  turntables,  forming  three  doors 
instead  of  four,  acting  upon  upper  and  lower 
pivots,  so  that  when  a visitor  opens  and  enters 
one  door  would  close  another  behind  ? They 
could  be  fastened  by  bolts  to  projecting  arms  at 
top,  and  at  bottom  in  an  iron  ring  working 
round  with  the  door,  let  in  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  floor,  which,  being  unbolted,  and 
the  doors  thrown  back  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, they  would  not  impede  the  exit  of  the 
audience.  This  would  prevent  the  nnpleasant 
sight  of  the  ladies’  ribbons  flattering  about  in 
the  breeze,  and  the  necessity  of  covering  their 
shoulders  with  various  shawls,  destroying  the 
look  of  the  house.  T. 


BIRMINGHAM  ASSIZE-COURTS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Fair  Play”  does 
not  state  bis  case  at  all  fairly  as  to  the  present 
position  of  the  abovo  matter.  Let  me  endeavour 
to  place  it  before  you  as  clearly  as  may  be.  In 
the  first  report  made  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  the 
committee  he  selected  five  designs,  and  placed 
them  as  follows  : — Ist,  No.  9 (no  motto)  ; 2nd, 
“ Perseverantia  ” ; 3rd,  “ Forum”;  4th,  “In 
Uno”;  and  5th,  “Desideratum.”  Now  it  was 
found  upon  looking  at  the  instructions  given  to 
architects  that  “ No,  9 ’’had  so  far  disregarded 
them,  that  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  de- 
sign,— and  no  one,  not  even  the  “ ZocaZ  intriguer,” 

* See  p.  329,  anU. 


has  attempted  to  deny  that  it  has  great  merits, 

it  was  fairly  out  of  court.  It  seems  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  “ No.  9 ” being  displaced,  the 
other  four  selected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  should 
move  a step  forward.  Now  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  On  Mr.  Waterhouse  being 
again  appealed  to,  he  takes  a design  from  what 
may  fairly  be  called  the  outsiders, — for  it  was  nob 
among  the  five  first  selected  by  him, — and  plaoea 
it  first,  in  the  place  of  “ No.  9,”  deposed.  This 
state  of  things,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  explana- 
tion. If  the  merits  of  the  design  now  put  into 
the  place  of  honour  were  so  great,  why  was  it 
not  one  of  the  five  selected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
or  is  it  possible  that  he  overlooked  it  ? Can  you 
wonder,  after  this,  that  some  of  the  oompetitora 
are  inclined  to  murmur  ; but,  however,  a special 
meeting  of  the  Council  is  called  for  Tuesday,  the 
13Lh  of  June,  when  no  doubt  the  matter  will  be 
fairly  settled.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  give 
“ Fair  Play  ” one  small  piece  of  advice.  Never 
let  him  call  people  hard  names,  nor  stigmatise 
as  “ local  intriguers  ” men  as  high-minded  and 
honest  as  himself.  I merely  wish  to  add  that  I 
am  nob  a competitor.  C.  W.  C. 


PRESERVATION  OF  IRON. 

On  Friday  evening  last,  at  the  rooms  of  th& 
Society  of  Engineers,  5,  Vicboria-streat,  West- 
minster, kindly  granted  by  Messrs.  Pain  and  Roid, 
treasnrer  and  honorary  secretary,  a practical  and 
valuable  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Dawson, 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  on 
“ Iron  Structures,  and  their  Preservation,”  to 
the  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society.  The  paper  was  well  worth 
reprodnobion  in  extenso,  but  we  can  only 
touch  a few  of  the  salient  points.  Ono  o? 
these  was  that  all  exposed  ironwork  should  bo 
under  constant  examination ; and  wherever  ex- 
posed to  oxidation,  either  from  abrasion  or 
from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  that  such  por- 
tions should  be  covered  up,  at  once,  by  some 
preservative.  By  this  constant  supervision,  th& 
conolusiou  had  been  arrived  at  that  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge  and  the  Conway  Bridge  were 
practically  everlasting  (?).  He  attached  al82> 
great  importance  to  the  mode  in  which  cast-iron 
girders  were  cast.  If  the  metal  was  deposited 
from  the  side,  light  particles  of  the  iron  would 
naturally  rise  to  the  edges  of  the  bearing  aud 
other  plates ; whereas,  if  cast  from  the  top,  the 
denser  particles  of  the  metal  would  be  deposited 
at  the  base  of  the  girder,  where  strength  wa& 
mainly  required.  He  also  insisted  strongly  upon 
the  desirability  of  having  cast  and  wrought  iron 
work  for  outside  exposure  designed  upon  th& 
simplest  plan,  with  a minimum  of  projections- 
and  recesses. 


“ WHERE  IS  THE  PIMLICO  CLUB  ?” 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  above  question,  pub  by 
“ A Pimlico  Workman,”  in  your  last  issue,  I have 
to  state  that  the  gift  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Westminster  was  conditional  upon  a farther  sum 
being  raised  which  should  be  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  a olnb-honse  of  superior  style  and 
character.  The  estimated  coat  is  4,000Z.,  not 
lOjOOOZ.,  as  supposed  by  your  correspondent ; and 
the  Working  Men's  Club  aud  Institute  Union, 
with  the  efficient  aid  of  their  friends  Mr.  Herbert 
B.  Praed  and  the  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  have 
spared  no  efforts  to  obtain  the  required  amount. 
Having  at  last  obtained  promises  amounting  to 
about  IjSOOZ.,  the  plans  are  now  being  prepared, 
and  measures  taken  to  commence  the  work. 

It  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  raise  the  money, 
for  nine  persons  out  of  ten  to  whom  applicatioa 
for  aid  is  made  iu  such  cases  feel  doubtful  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  working-classes  in  the  object, 
seeing  that  they  themselves  do  not  raise  tho 
requisite  amount  by  means  of  shares.  This  fact 
was  represented  to  the  local  committee  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
the  workmen  in  the  project ; but  the  opinion  of 
the  members  was  that  it  woald  be  impossible  to- 
raise  the  amouut  in  that  manner.  It  was  said 
that  these  institutions  have  not  yet  been  con- 
ducted in  a manner  to  warrant  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  a profitable  investment ; and 
that,  very  few  of  the  workmen  residing  for  any 
length  of  time  in  one  locality,  they  would  b& 
unwilling  to  invest  their  savings  in  any  under- 
taking of  this  kind. 

No  other  course,  therefore,  was  open  to  us  but 
the  slow,  laborious,  and  disagreeable  process  of 
“ begging.”  We  ail  hope  that  when  erected  th& 
institution  will  be  a model  one  of  its  kind,  aud 
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thereby  make  Buch  inatitationa  more  generally 
acceptable  to  the  workiDg-claasea,  and,  above  all, 
show  practically  that  Boch  institotionB  may  be 
made  self-suppoTting.  The  socceBS  of  the  clnb 
and  institute  movement  has  been  retarded  by  the 
inadequate  scale  on  -which  these  inatitudona  have 
generally  been  started  at  the  outeet,  for  want  of 
capital. 

Hodgson  Pratt,  one  of  the  Troatees. 


KENSINGTON  GAPDENS  AND  POWDER 
MAGAZINE. 

Many  recent  explosions  of  gunpowder  stores 
have  eauaed  an  anxiety  about  the  deposit  of 
ench  combuBtibles  in  large  quantity  within  the 
precincts  of  a populous  city.  In  Paris  a wide 
ruin  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  one  store, 
whether  accidental  or  by  design  is  not  yet 
aeoertaiued;  but  at  Liverpool,  at  HoonBlow,  and 
other  places  in  England  fearful  damage  and  loss 
of  property  have  been  caused  by  the  purely 
accidental  ignition  of  ammunition  stores  and 
factories.  For  the  distance  of  a mile  houses 
have  been  damaged  or  demolished.  It  therefore 
appears  unreasonable  that  the  beautiful  and 
valuable  districts  of  South  Kensington,  Bays- 
water,  and  even  Park-lane  (the  alentours  of  the 
Park)  should  be  exposed  to  so  dreadful  a con- 
tingency,— Albert  Hall  and  the  Albert  Mona- 
ment  being  sure  of  annihilation. 

It  perhaps  may  appear  to  many  an  unreason- 
able intrusion  npon  the  freedom  of  our  now 
Splendid  Park  that  a military  quarter  should 
occupy  the  most  central  and  picturesque  position, 
although  it  be  only  a captain’s  company,  or 
even  a sergeant’s  gnard  ; that  a store  yard,  with 
a ranger’s  villa,  inclosing  ten  acres,  and  two  other 
domiciles  (one  built  within  ten  years)  should  be 
obtruded  upon  this  invaluable  Park,  which  in 
other  respects  is  duly  cared  for  and  ornamented. 
These  are  qnestiona  which  time  and  an  increasing 
popnlation  may  hereafter  bring  to  a solntion ; 
but  the  storage  of  ammunition  in  quantity 
within  such  an  area  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
dangerous. 

There  is,  however,  another  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  inclosure  of  an  acre  aronnd  this 
magazine, — it  stops  the  course  of  the  carriage- 
way across  the  Serpentine  Bridge  between 
Bayswater  and  the  Kensington-road,  which 
might  be  in  a direct  line,  bat  now  curvets  round 
the  inolosure  by  a descent  of  10  f 6.,  and  a similar 
asoent.  Seeing  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  embellish  the  Park  borders  and  long  walk 
with  shrnbs  and  flowers,  it  m’ght  be  expected 
that  this  nnhappily-placed  repository  would  be 
transferred  to  other  Governmental  stores,  whence 
our  unemployed  wagon  - train  might  easily 
supply  the  melropolitau  garrison.  The  whole 
structure  and  its  aooompaniments  are  a blot 
upon  the  fair  woodland  scene.  T.  H,  H. 


KING’S  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondents  appearing  ignorant 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  King’s  Cross,  which 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  building 
trade,  I beg  leave  to  ask  your  permission  to 
enlighten  the  younger  readers  of  your  valuable 
journal,  and  to  transfer  from  “Notes  and  Qaeries” 
(second  series,  xii.  67)  and  Pinks  and  Wood’s 
“ History  of  Clerkenwell,”  pp.  501,  710,  such 
information  contributed  by  me  to  those  publica- 
tions, illustrative  of  the  history  of  this  interosting 
London  district : — 

“King  George  IT.  had  jast  ascended  the  throne,  when 
my  grai.dfather,  Mr.  WiUiani  Forester  Bray,*  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Danston,  late  governor  of  St.  Luke's, 
Oid-street;  Mr.  Eobinson,  solicitor,  32,  Charterhouse- 
square;  and  Mr.  Flanders,  a retired  tradesman,  com- 
menced building  on  some  pieces  of  freehold  ground  at  a 
notorious  place  for  thieves  and  murderers,  known  as 
Battle  Bridge.  It  was  a speculation  of  40,00i7,,  and  soon 
my  grandfather  had  the  satiat'action  of  seeing  sixty-three 
houses  erected,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  the 
thoroughfares  afterwards  named  by  him  Liverpool-street, 
Derby-street,  Hamilton-plaee,  and  Chichester-place, 
Gray’s-inn-road.  More  houses  were  afterwards  erected; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  notorious  popularity  of  the 
name  of  Battle  Bridge,  the  new  buildings  would  not  let. 
The  result  of  this  was,-  that  my  grandfather  had  8u  inter- 
view with  the  other  freeholders,  to  enable  them  to  change 
the  name  to  a better  one.  One  wanted  the  new-built 
locality  to  be  called  ‘St.  George's  Cross,’  another  wanted 
its  name  to  be  ‘Boadicea’s  Cross,'  in  memory  of  that 
great  battle  from  whence  it  derived  its  name;  but  neither 
of  these  names  being  agreed  on,  and  my  grandfather 
being  the  largest  builder  there,  he  proposed  that,  in  honour 
•of  George  IV.,  who  had  just  assumed  the  crown,  it  should 
be  called  King‘$  Croat.  This  was  at  once  agreed  to.  All 


* Some  time  proprietor  of  the  Briyhton  Eerald.  The 
late  Mr.  Biggs,  the  originator  of  that  popular  periodical, 
the  Famili/  Seruld,  was  at  that  period  my  grandfather's 
Apprentice. 


leases  were  grantednnder  that  uame,  and  front  that  period 
the  locality  has  made  groat  progress  in  civilisation  and 
improvement.” 

“ The  estate  comprised  from  seventeen  to  twenty  acres. 
Of  this,  my  grandfather  took  sixteen  small  dilapidated 
houses  and  the  dust  and  cinder  heap,  which  it  was  said 
had  been  existing  on  the  spot  since  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  He  gave  about  600L  for  the  lot,  although  the 
parties  wanted  BOOL  Bricks  were  then  very  scarce,  so  he 
very  soon  realised  a good  sum  for  the  old  buildings  ; while 
Eusaia,  hearing  in  some  wa)'  of  this  enormous  dust-heap, 
purchased  it  lor  purposes  in  rebuilding  Moscow.  The 
site  of  the  moontain  of  dust  is  now  covered  by  the  houses 
of  Derby-street ; and  I may  add,  the  names  of  the 
thoroughfares  erected  on  this  estate  were  derived  from  the 
popular  ministers  of  the  Government  of  that  day.  The 
'cntal  derived  from  this  property  by  my  grandfather  ex- 
ceeded 1,000/.  a year.  Upon  part  of  his  estate  he  erected 
large  auction-rooms,  in  Liverpool-street  ; but  being 
obliged  to  go  to  Brighton,  be  let  the  building  to  a Mr. 
Lanza,  manager  to  an  amateur  singing  society,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Geary  (one  of  the  early  proposers, 
with  Grandfather,  for  bridging  Holborn  Valley),  turned 
the  place  into  a ' Cabinet  Theatre.’  It  was  some  time 
ere  my  relative  coold  stop  the  proceedings,  and  it  cost 
him  much  trouble  to  do  so.  He,  however,  had  from  the 
first  retained  the  cellars  under  the  building,  which,  he 
informs  me,  are  of  a very  extensive  character.” 

To  those  interested  in  the  early  history  of  this 
remarkable  district,  a reference  to  the  “ History 
of  Clerkenwell,  already  mentioned,  will  afford 
ample  information.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  the  entire  building,  with  the 
statue  of  King  George,  erected  by  Mr.  Geary, 
was  removed  in  1815,  and  a lamp  placed  on  the 
site. 

Tbe  wonderful  dnst-heap  alluded  to  was  known 
far  and  wide,  and  obtained  more  notoriety 
through  the  popular  old  song,  “ Adam  Bell,  tho 
Literary  Dustman”  ; — 

“ You  recollect  the  cinder-heap, 

Vot  stood  in  Gray's-inn-iane,  sirs  ! ” 

As  for  the  unkingly-looking  statue  of  George  lY., 
which  has  only  been  eclipsed  in  late  years  by 
the  more  disgraceful  one  of  another  King  George, 
in  that  nilnous-looking  district,  Leicoater-fquare, 
it  was  ridiculed  in  the  song  thus  : — 

" Great  sculptors  ail  conwars  wi’  me. 

And  call  my  taste  diwine,  sirs ; 

King  George's  statty,  at  King's-crosa, 

Vos  built  from  my  design,  sirs.” 

Finally,  although  my  grandfather  took  so  pro- 
minent a place  in  the  “ glorious  revolution  ” and 
improvement  of  the  district,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed be  had  any  influence  in  the  erection  ol 
this  statue,  which,  from  the  first,  -was  to  him  an 
eytsore.  T.  C.  Norle. 


MULLINGAR.— THE  EPISCOPAL 
RESIDENCE  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — I dare  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  expressed  opinion  of  “ A Competitor”  on  the  above 
competition  will  not  gain  notoriety  for  its  siugularity. 

The  query  naturally  arises,  is  the  term  “hoax”  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  or  condemnatory  ? 

The  wording  of  tfa  e return  missive  (ungrammatical  as  it 
is)  proves  that  the  Hibernian  fowlers  limed  two  twigs, — 
cost  .and  accommodation, — some  of  tbe  fledglings  (any- 
thing but  downy  birds,  though)  alighting  on  twig  one, 
others  on  twig  two ; the  right  rev.  obtaining  a very  com- 
fortable nest  at  a moderate  cost  (“carnage  paid  if 
required”)  by  the  transaction.  From  advices  received 
(to  my  cost),  the  money-twig  intercepted  me,  although  I 
barely  gave  tbe  required  accommodation,  without  any 
attempt  at  architectural  display  (as  per  conditions). 

I am  not  uuj'ait  of  the  legal  bearings  of  the  case,  but, 
as  the  committee  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  customary 
loop-hole,  or  wservation,— the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  of 
the  designs  submitted,— they  mag  be  amenable  to  the 
grinding  action  of  the  strong  legal  arm. 

Fersoually,  I cannot  advocate,  nor  do  I intend  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  insane  recreation  of  throwing  up  sovereigns 
for  insatiate  lawyers  to  catch,  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
little  story  of  the  lawyer  and  the  oyster,  and  its  intimate 
lelalionship  to  shelling  out.  S. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

Sib, — Mr.  Craig  (p.  410,  ante)  draws  such  a tempting 
picture  of  his  proposed  college  that  one  would  like  to  see 
how  it  could  work  successfully,  and  how  it  can  be  useful  or 
necessary  eveuif  commercially  successful.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  establishments  at  Hofwyl,  Ealing,  and  Ealabine, 
quoted  as  instances  of  the  success  of  tbe  scheme,  I should 
have  thought  that  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  attends 
the  sgricultnrists  of  this  country,  with  all  ibeir  advantages 
of  traditional  and  modern  imormation,  close  personal 
supervision,  and  the  labour  of  tbe  farmer  and  his  family, 
was  not  such  as  to  leave  much  chance  for  competitors  less 
practical  and  less  interested  in  the  work;  and  certainly 
that  no  society,  with  its  committee,  secretary,  manager, 
overlookers,  and  people  to  look  after  them  (and  over  them) 
could  hope  to  live  out  of  the  business. 

But  if  such  a scheme  has  already  been  foand  saccessfol, 
why  spend  half  a million  of  chanty  money  in  repeating 
the  experiment?  The  country  is  full  of  capital,  which 
only  wants  such  an  opening,  and  all  the  more  if  moral 
and  intellectual  training  were  combined  with  profitable 
investment.  Indeed,  I do  not  know  that  one  could  do 
much  better  than  go  into  tbe  scheme  in  person  as  well  as 
in  purse. 

But  your  correspondent  is  careful  to' stipulate  that  the 
youths  who  are  to  be  benefited  should  be  selected  for 
bealh,  strength,  and  average  capabilities.  Surely  these 
are  the  last  persous  to  need  charity  in  any  form.  There  is 
already  a good  market  for  them  everywhere.  One  would 
rather  select  them  on  account  of  the  lack  of  advantages 


of  nature  and  of  early  training,  so  that  they  might  be 
encouraged,  strengthened,  and  reformed.  Then,  how  ate 
they  to  acquire  bueinesa  experience  and  experience  in 
society,— to  form  acquiintances  outside  the  institution,— 
to  see  something  of  family  life  ? What  is  to  become  of 
them  when  turned  out  at  twenty-one?  Are  they  to  become 
farm  labourers  or  farmers?  and  if  the  latter,  on  what 
farms  aud  with  what  capital  ? Perhaps  they  would  emigrate- 
and  if  80,  it  would  seem  more  judicious  to  establish  tho 
institution  in  one  of  the  colonies,  so  that  the  youths  might 
grow  up  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  actual  couditiou  of 
their  future  mode  of  life. 

I am  sure  we  should  all  be  very  much  shocked  at  the 
mildest  biut  of  socialism  or  communism,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  “ keep  ” human  beings 
just  as  boys  keep  rabbits.  An  institution  is  a hutch  on  a 
largo  scale.  You  carefully  select  your  young  stock,  feed 
them  on  artificial  food,  subject  them  to  artificial  trials  end 
temptations,  get  immensely  interested  iu  them,  and  then 
when,  from  social  considerations,  the  eiperimoot  must 
come  to  an  end,  you  turn  them  ont  into  a world  which  is 
strange  to  them  and  tboy  to  it,  where  no  cue  feels  any 
particular  want  of  them,  aud  where  every  one  whose  place 
they  try  to  fill  will  hold  it  against  them  with  all  the  advan. 
tage  of  possession.  Like  Basselas,  Ih^y  will  turn  back 
towards  their  happj^  valley ; and  as  they  clamour  for  admit- 
tance, you  must  pitch  on  a few  of  the  most  promising  of 
them— those  who  can  go  through  the  routine  with  the 
gravest  conntenance — and  make  them  professors.  What 
will  become  of  the  rest.  What  is  the  experience  of  Hofwyl 
Ealing,  and  Ralahine  on  these  points  ? Does  it  differ  front 
that  which  we  see  everywhere  else  when  people  have  been 
nursed  and  protected  physically  and  morally  till  fully 
grown,  and  are  then  turned  loose  and  left  to  look  alter 
themselves?  B, 


THE  COST  OF  CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sib, — In  your  last  week's  nntioe  of  the  “ Architectura 
Confereijce,”  quoting  a paper  by  Mr.  Wonnacott,  “On 
the  Use  of  Concrete  as  a Substitute  for  Stone  in  Walling,” 

I see  this  gentleman  states  that  substantial  concrete  wnUt 
“cannot  be  constructed  at  a less  cost  than  IBs.  or  20s.  per 
cubic  yard;  but,  by  building  them  thinner,  it  might  be 
possible  to  construct  them  at  12s.  per  cubic  yard." 

These  high  prices  must  be  an  eiceptiun,— they  ore 
certainly  not  the  rule  (i.«.,  speaking  from  my  own  experi- 
ence in  building  in  this  material,  which  is  now  very 
considerable).  I will,  however,  admit  that  the  cost  varies, 
according  to  local  material  and  labour,  having  myself 
erected  coucre.e  walls  (with  packing)  from  Os.  to  123.  pat 
cubic  yard,  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  noticing 
also,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  coat  of  building  in  brick 
or  stone  varied  in  the  same  degree. 

Should  Mr.  Wonnacott,  Mr.  Tarn,  or  any  of  the  profes- 
sion wish  to  see  my  statement  practically  illustrated,  an 
opportnmty  presents  itself  daily  at  the  front  of  my  works, 
facing  Lawson-street,  Great  Dover-etreet,  where  I am 
now  erecting  a block  of  industrial  dwellings,  5'i  ft.  by  •46  ft., 
and  60  ft.  high,  aud  one  of  the  wings  now  being  SS  ft.  high,  or 
within  2 ft.  of  the  roof.  In  this  wing  I have  walls  of  various 
thicknesses,  some  partition-walls  being  only  4^  in.  tliick, 
running  tbe  whole  height.  I shall  bo  nappy  at  any  time 
to  show  the  work  in  progress,  from  the  material  being 
brought  in  (in  its  rough  state),  crushed,  conveyed  through 
the  works  to  tbe  buildings,  mixed,  aod  placed  in  the 
apparatus.  The  cost  will  then  be  found  nut  to  exceed  5/. 
per  rod,  or  less  than  Os.  per  cubic  yard.  Iu  the  4i-in. 
walls  I place  no  packing;  in  the  thick  ones  1 place  as 
much  packing  os  posaible ; and  I find,  iu  consequence, 
that  tho  cost  of  thick  walls  is  much  less,  in  proportioo, 
than  that  of  the  thinner  ones. 

My  walls  of  factory  are  150  ft.  long,  20  ft.  high,  and 
1 ft.  6 in.  thick,  without  piers,  and  the  cost  of  these  wa*  . 
a trifle  over  it.  per  rod  ; and  I may  here  mention  that  the 
labourers  coustructiog  these  walls  earn'd  7d.  per  hour  i 
piecework.  This  rate  of  wages  should  be  compared  with  i 
country  wages. 

Mr.  Wonnacott  speaks  of  the  apparatus  probably  . 
adding  considerable  per-centage  to  the  amouut.  The 
apparatus  I consider  as  builder's  plant, 'and  it  is  a question 
which  is  really  the  most  expensive,  my  patent  building 
machine  or  a builder's  plaut.  As  an  illustration,  what: 
would  be  the  cost  of  soivtfulding,  including  poles,  pudlook^  I 
ropes,  wedges,  &c.,  for  the  erection  of  my  buildings  (now  < 
in  course  of  erection),  60  ft.  h'gh.  I estimate  that  the 
builder's  appliances  would  be  50  per  cent,  more  than  my  • 
apparatus.  Then,  as  regards  durability,  my  apparatus  has 
been  in  use  six  years,  with  scaroely  any  percepiible  wear,  i 
I am  aware  there  have  been  one  or  two  attempts  to  con- 
struct buildings  in  concrete  with  imitations  of  my  patent  i 
apparatus,  and  which  in  each  case  have  proved  ihilure^ . 
both  as  regards  durability  and  the  working  of  them. 

Mr.  Wonnacott  does  not  give  a reason  (for  his  state- 
ment) why  concrete  could  scarcely  be  recommended  for: 
localities  much  exposed  to  frost.  I myself  cannot  see  (and. 
have  not  found)  any  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  alihonghi. 
throughout  the  last  severe  winter  I was  erecting  buildiogl 
(some  of  them  in  most  exposed  situations  within  a mile  cd 
my  works),  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  there  does  noti 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  defect  throughout  the  work. 

Joseph  Tali,  j 


CHURCHES  STRUCK  BT  LIGHTNING.  . 

Heilicrsett. — Tlie  dfarch  tower  during  a recent 
thunderstorm  was  fctruok  hj  lightning.  From 
the  point  of  the  vane  the  lightning  made  a way 
through  ihe  roof  of  the  tower  into  the  belL 
chamber,  aod  without  iojniing  the  bells  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  walls,  especially  the 
east.  The  damage  within  the  chnrcb  was  con- 
fined to  tbe  stone  tracery  of  the  windows,  thf 
glass  not  being  at  all  injured.  The  church  haf 
been  insured  for  about  ten  years  in  the  Nerwich 
Union,  and  tho  cost  of  repairing  the  damage,  iV 
is  understood,  will  fall  chiefly  on  that  officel 
What  has  occurred  may  suggest  to  clergy  anc 
churchwardens  that  they  should  insure  th' 
fabric  by  means  of  proper  lightuing  conductors.. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Bt.  John’s  spire  wai- 
struck  by  lightning,  bat  austaiued  no  grea 
damage.  The  spire  is  160  ft.  high,  of  Buffolli 
brick.  The  lightning-red  had  bee-n  displaced  R'l 
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the  spire  it  was  completelj  severed.  In  the 
Qeighbonrliood  of  this  severance  some  shock  had 
been  given  to  the  brickwork  and  the  beaded 
istone  quoins  at  the  angles,  some  of  the  joints  of 
which  appear  to  be  opened  not  less  than  an  inch, 
tfoinjnry  has  os  yet  been  discovered  in  the  tower, 
it  is  thought  by  aomo  that  the  spire  has  been 
thrown  oat  of  the  perpendicalar.  It  will  now 
30  necessary  to  erect  a scaffold  for  the  purpose 
pf  putting  up  a new  lightning-rod, — the  old  one 
lever  was  properly  insulated, — and  the  oppor- 
■nnity  will  be  t\ken  to  oiamine  carefully  the 
jondition  of  the  whole  of  the  spire  and  tower. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEilENT. 
ij  Rotherham. — The  notice  given  by  the  men  in 
jlie  painting  trade  at  Rotherham  for  an  advance 
nf  wages  has  expired.  At  a meeting  of  the 
oastera  it  was  agreed  to  allow  an  advance  of 
I d.  per  hour,  making  the  wage^  of  the  men  SJd. 
.lerhour.  The  men  agreed  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  masters  had  given  way  to  a certain  extent, 
be  men  would  also  give  way,  and  instead  of 
ilemandiDg  6d.  per  hour,  wonld  be  satisfied  with 
|lifd,  The  masters  were  informed  of  this  decision, 
ind  the  men  received  a letter  stating  that  the 
joastors  could  not  afford  to  give  the  price  asked 
I'y  their  employd^s,  A a meeting  of  the  opera- 
jives,  a reply  was  transmitted  to  the  letter  from 
I ho  masters,  in  which  the  workmen  stated  their 
Iteaolation  not  to  work  at  a lower  rate  than  5Jd. 
ler  hour.  No  answer  h.id  been  received  to  this 
ommunioation. 

i Newcastle. — The  great  strike  of  engineers  in 
[lewcastle  and  Gateshead  looks  worse.  Mr. 
ptephensoD,  who  has  declared  against  the  nine- 
nours  movement,  says  competition  in  the  engi- 
(loering  trade  has  become  so  great,  both  from  the 
pontinent  and  Scotland,  that,  if  the  Tyneside 
toasters  were  to  agree  ti  the  present  demand, 
ho  workmen  themselves  would  shortly  be  the 
I'offerers.  He  has  lately  accepted  unremunera- 
ive  contracts  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 

liachinery  and  men  employed. A large  nnm- 

|'8r  of  cabinetmakers  in  Newcastle  have  turned 
I'ut  on  strike,  demanding  an  advance  of  10  per 

I'  at.  on  piecework  prices. 

Hartlepool.  — The  “strikers”  in  Messrs, 
intou.  Gray,  & Co.’s  iron  shipyard,  at  West 
jrtlepool,  have  struck  work  on  account  of  the  , 
:usal  of  that  firm  to  comply  with  their  applica- 
n for  an  increase  of  wages  from  18s.  to  203. 
r week.  They  are  in  no  way  identified  with 
9 nino-hours  movement. 

Cojiself. — An  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at 
tween  the  puddlers  and  managers  at  Consett 
jnworbs.  The  plate  and  rail  mills  would  have 
en  at  a stand-still  in  a day  or  two  for  want 
iron,  bat  for  this  arrangement.  The  chief 
l.vnse  of  the  rupture  was  the  inferior  “ fettling” 

1 aterial. 

^1  Manchester. — An  outrage  of  a serious  character 
<|ia  been  perpetrated  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 

iarkineon,  brickmaker,  near  the  Broughton 
rovo  Paper  Works.  Mr.  Parkinson  has  set  up 
' briokmaking  machine.  About  the  time  he 
Commenced  to  make  machine  bricks  one  or  two 
p^on  waited  upon  him  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
ptermined  to  make  bricks  by  machine.  On  his 
liplying  in  the  affirmative,  they  said  he  had 
rotter  not  do  so.  Subsequently,  be  was  again 
Waited  upon,  and  he  was  led  to  engage  a private 
itotchmaa.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  Saturday 
night  some  six  or  seven  rnffianly  men  were  seen 
^ enter  Mr.  Parkinson’s  croft,  and  to  commence 
^shing  down  the  bricks  that  were  walled,  and 
aso  to  trample  upon  the  ne’vly-laid  ones.  An 
lamination  showed  that  about  60,000  bricks 
3re  destroyed,  besides  other  mischief.  The 
|en  engaged  in  this  outrage  were  armed  with 
ijortiron  bars,  which  they  were  hoard  to  say 
'|ey  would  use  in  casa  they  were  molested. 


: EXCURSIONS  OP  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

' T/ie  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  — At  the 
ist  excursion  of  this  Society  this  term  the 
itmberd  and  their  friends,  numbering  alto- 
!ther  about  sixty,  assembled  in  Christ  Church 
eadow,  and  shortly  afterwards  embarked 
:i  one  of  Salter’s  large  barges  for  Sand- 
rd.  After  passing  through  Iffl-y  Look,  a , 
isiness  meeting  of  the  society,  was  held  on 
6 top  of  the  barge,  while  gliding  down  the 
ream.  Professor  Westwood  occupied  the  chair, 
weral  new  members  were  elected,  and  several 
hers  proposed.  Mr.  James  Parker  then  gave 


a brief  account  of  the  archmology  of  tho  Thames, 
observing,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  he 
believed  the  upper  portion  to  be  properly  called 
the  Isis,  the  word  Thames  arising  from  the 
Thame,  which  flowa  into  the  river  at  Dorchester, 
and  the  word  Ese,  which  is  analogous  to  E.xe, 
Usk,  and  other  similar  streams  in  the  kingdom. 
He  added  that  the  Thames  in  Saxon  times 
formed  the  great  boundary  between  the  king- 
doms of  Meroia  and  the  West  Saxons. 

The  party  on  landing  at  Sandford  proceeded 
to  the  church,  the  early  history  of  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  a fine  specimen  of 
stone  carving,  dug  np  when  the  church  was  re- 
stored, was  explained  by  Professor  Westwood. 
This  relic  represents  a full  length  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  angels,  and  at  her  foot  is 
a reliquary,  supported  by  two  angels.  The  atone 
is  now  fixed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 
Afterjvards  the  party  proceeded  to  Temple 
Fai‘m,  and  the  remains  of  an  establishment  of 
Kuight  Templars,  formerly  existing  there,  were 
inspected.  The  party  then  proceeded  north- 
wards, skirting  the  Thame  railway,  and  viaited 
the  remains  of  the  “ Mynchery,”  a religious 
establiahment,  now  also  forming  a portion  of  a 
farm,  and  its  history  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Parker.  The  party  then  viaited  Littlemore 
Ohuroh,  the  history  of  which  was  explained  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Huntingford,  vicar.  The  party 
then  proceeded  to  Keunington  Island,  where 
they  re-embarked  to  the  Long  Bridges  and  the 
College  boat-races.  The  next  exenrsion  was  to 
be  to  Bicester, Middleton  Stoney,  Chesterton,  and 
Alcester  j the  third  excursion  to  Stanton  Har- 
courtj  and  the  last  to  Kenilworth. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — On 
Thursday,  June  22nd,  iu  the  parish  church,  a 
description  of  the  fabric  will  be  given  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Stow.  The  society’s  members 
and  friends  will  then  start  from  the  market- 
place, visiting  Newark,  Kelham  Hall,  Kelham 
Church,  Averham,  Uptjn,  Hockertou,  Cauuton, 
Norwell,  Sutton-on-Trent,  Carlton,  Cromwell, 
North  Muskham,  Holme,  South  Muskham.  Each 
church  will  be  described  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Stow.  In  the  evening,  among  other  proceedings, 
a paper  on  “Painted  Glass,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Usher, 
will  be  read.  On  the  following  day  the  company 
will  proceed  to  the  Castle,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed by  Archdeacon  Trollone.  The  following 
places  will  then  be  visited  Newark  Castle, 
Hawton  Church,  Balderton,  Claypole,  Sfcubton, 
Fenton,  Broughton,  Beckingham  Church,  Beck- 
ingham  Manor,  Barnby,  Coddington.  In  the 
evening  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ Easter  Sepul- 
chres,” by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bloxham. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
GLASGOW. 

In  the  “Annual  Report  of  the  Health  of  the 
City  of  GUsgow,  1870,”  Dr.  Gairdner,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  informs  the  local  Board  of 
Health  how  far,  after  a year’s  experience  of  the 
new  and  enlarged  organisation  of  the  Sanitary 
Department,  which  took  effect  in  April,  1870, 
the  working  of  the  new  machinery  promises 
improved  results  iu  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
disease  and  death.  In  this  able  report  he 
says : — 

“The  true  permanent  aources  of  epidemic  disease,  and 
of  all  its  associated  evils, — liltli,  overcrowding,  physical 
degeneracy,  and  moral  deterioration  of  every  kind, — are 
to  bo  found,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  exL-tence  of 
certain  external  nuisances,  as  in  the  growth  and  multipii- 
caiioD  indefinitely  of  a population  prone  to  beget  and  to 
tolerate  nuisances;  a population  educated  through  suc- 
cessive generations  into  habits  of  squalor  and  indecency, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  defective  house-accommodation,’' 

This  is  a fact  which  holds  good  in  more  places 
than  Glasgow.  As  we  put  it,  many  years  sinca, 
in  the  Builder,  and  in  separate  publications, — 
“ As  are  the  homes,  so  are  the  people ; ” and  the 
truth  and  significance,  as  well  as  importance,  of 
this  axiom  have  long  been  fully  established.  Iu 
Glasgow,  as  elsewhere,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  mortality  is  due  to  pulmonary  disease;  and 
Dr.  Gaiiduer  shows  the  close  relationship  of  this 
dread  evil  to  the  state  of  the  homes  of  the  lower 
classes. 


Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain. — The  preliminary  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  congress  of  this  society,  to 
be  held  this  year,  towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
at  Cardiff.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  will  bo  presi- 
dent; the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Tredegar,  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  Mr.  C.  R.  Mansel  Talbot,  M.P., 
and  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  local  patrons. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — Christ  Chnroh  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  building 
^as  commenced  in  May,  18G8,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  George  Henry  Horsfall,  of  Larkfield,  Aig- 
burth.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Linnet- 
lane,  to  which  the  east  front  of  the  church  faces, 
and  the  site  extends  to  the  New-road,  in  Albert 
Park,  in  which  is  the  west  front.  The  north  and 
south  sides  are  bounded  by  land  upon  which 
detached  villa  residenoes  are  beiug  erected.  The 
church  is  inclosed  from  the  roads  by  stone  and 
wrought-irou  palisading,  and  has  gate-piers  and 
ornamental  wrought-iron  entrance-gates.  It  has 
been  constructed,  externally  and  internally,  of 
Stourton  stone,  in  two  tints,  with  a slight  inter- 
mixture of  red  s tone,  in  band  s and  shafts.  Although 
it  is  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  its  lofty  gables, 
tower,  and  spire  are  seen  from  the  neighbouring 
parks.  The  style  of  the  architecture  adopted  is 
Gothic,  of  the  Early  Decorated  period.  The  design 
is  simply  and  freely  treated.  The  plan  consists  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chanoel,  vestry,  and 
tower,  with  east,  north,  and  south-west  porches. 
The  chanoel,  or  east  front,  has  been  made  th© 
moat  important  feature  of  the  design,  the  tower 
and  spire  being  placed  on  its  north  side,  instead 
of,  as  is  usual,  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  is 
175  ft.  high,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  usual  models.  Instead  of  being  divided 
into  stages,  by  windows  or  sham  clock-openings, 
it  rises  without  interruption  to  the  belfry-wiu- 
dows,  which  have  been  so  arranged  as  not  to 
form  a distinct  stage.  By  means  of  gablets  and 
sets-off,  these  windows  merge  into  the  broach  of 
the  spire,  which  rises  by  a marked  curve  from 
the  square  of  the  tower  to  the  octagonal  sides 
of  the  spire,  and  these  run  down  upon  it,  thus 
forming  a connecting  link  with  the  belfry-win- 
dow gablets  and  tho  first  gabicted  spire  lights. 
Two  bands  of  a darker-tinted  stone  divide  th© 
spire,  and  the  apex  is  finished  with  a wrought- 
iron  cross  and  terminal.  The  ohuncel,  which 
juts  out  nearer  tho  road  than  the  tower,  has  a 
buttressed  centre,  in  which,  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  is  the  east  window,  of  three  lights, 
divided  by  shafted  mullions,  the  arched  heads 
being  filled  with  tracery.  Above  this  is  a gable, 
having  a carved  stone  cross.  The  corners  of  the 
ohancel  are  splayed,  in  which  are  single-light 
windows,  with  traceried  heads.  It  has  a high- 
pitched  roof,  with  ornamental  cut  slates  hipped, 
and  terminating  in  a wrought-iron  finial  and 
ridge-cresting.  Above  this  is  the  high  gable  of 
the  nave  roof,  with  stone  cross.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tower  is  an  outer  open 
and  inner  closed  porch,  having  arched  entrances 
and  gables.  The  inner  roofs  are  groined  in  wood, 
and  the  floors  laid  with  oruamental  tiles.  To 
the  south  of  tho  chancel  is  the  vestry,  with  its 
high-pitched  roof  and  wrought-iron  cresting. 
The  north  and  south  sides  are  divided  by  but- 
tresses, between  which  are  the  windows,  of  three 
lights,  with  traceried  heads,  a small  gable  being 
placed  above.  The  west  front  is  buttressed,  and 
under  its  high  gablo  is  a five-light  window, 
15  ft.  wide  by  30  ft.  high,  divided  by  mullions, 
trausom  and  tracery.  Ou  each  side  are  porches, 
set  on  the  angles.  The  roofs  are  groined  in- 
wood, and  the  floors  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  In 
the  interior,  the  nave  is  32  ft.  8 in.  wide  by  105  ft. 
Sin.  long,  divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  arches  and 
clearstory  supported  upon  five  moulded  York 
stone  shafts,  with  moulded  bases  and  carved 
capitals.  Thereof  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  consiata 
of  hammer  and  collar  beams,  principals,  with 
carved  and  moulded  ribs  between  them,  and  also- 
from  under  the  hammer-beam  to  the  top  of 
carved  caps  of  detached  red  stone  shafts,  the 
bases  of  which  are  supported  upon  stone  corbels, 
having  sculptured  angels  underneath.  Above 
the  collar-beams,  the  ceiling,  55  ft.  from  the  aisle 
floor,  is  formed  of  diagonal  boarding  in  sunk 
panels,  the  sides  being  pierced  with  quatrefoil 
piercings,  which  provide  the  means  of  venti- 
lation to  the  tpace  above  the  ceiling.  From 
thence  to  the  exterior  the  eloping  aides  show  the 
rafters  and  diagonal  boarding.  The  nave  is 
lighted  by  large  west  and  clearstory  windows. 
The  aisles  are  11  ft.  5 in.  wide  by  90  fc.  8 in. 
long,  and  lighted  by  large  three-light  windows, 
with  traceried  heads.  The  roofs  have  half- 
principals  resting  npon  carved  stone  corbels,  and 
formed  to  suit  the  gables  over  each  window.  Th© 
chancel  is  30  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a moulded  arch,  springing 
from  stone  and  sculptured  corbels.  The  sittings 
are  of  pitch  pine,  with  carved  bench-ends,  amd 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a centre  and  side 
aisles.  They  will  seat  809  persons,  one-third  of 
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the  sittings  being  free.  The  font  is  placed  at 
the  west  end  of  the  centre  aisle,  and  is  a design 
in  Caen  stone,  having  a moulded  base  and  shaft, 
and  four  scalptnred  angels  supporting  the  basin. 
These  were  specially  designed  by  Mr.  Sumners, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Norbnry,  who  also 
executed  the  whole  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carving.  The  church  is  warmed  by  hot- 
water  pipes  running  under  ornamental  gratings 
in  the  aisles.  It  will  be  lighted  by  gas  from 
large  ornamental  brass  standards,  having  fifteen 
lights  in  each.  These,  and  the  brass  standards 
for  communion-rail,  and  the  wrought-iron  gates 
and  railing,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Davey, 
of  Manchester.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr. 
William  Thornton,  stonemason,  for  13,000Z. 
Messrs.  Haigh  & Co.  did  the  woodwork  ; Messrs. 
Hales  & Johnson  the  slating;  Mr.  David  Bad- 
oliSe  the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting  ; Mr. 

3.  G.  Powell  the  tiling.  The  bells  are  to  be 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of  London. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Culshaw  & Sumners, 
of  Liverpool. 

Rochdale. — The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Newbold, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Lee,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1869,  has  now  been 
•consecrated.  This  is  the  second  of  the  new 
Bochdale  churches — All  Saints',  Hamer,  being 
the  first.  Three  others,  at  Balderstone,  Facit, 
and  Falinge,  are  in  progress.  The  new  church 
is  situated  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more  to  the 
6.E.  of  the  Bochdale  railway  station,  between 
the  Oldham-road  and  the  Lancashire  and  Tork. 
fihire  Bail  way,  and  is  well  seen  from  both,  as  the 
sits  is  elevated.  The  style  of  the  architecture 
is  Pointed  Gothic,  treated  to  suit  thorough  ran- 
dom rubble  stone  and  red  brick,  of  which  mate- 
rials the  church  is  mainly  built.  The  walls  are 
of  rabble,  and  stock '‘brick  is  introduced  in  the 
coigns,  bands,  strings,  buttresses,  and  arches,  in 
the  ornamental  panels,  mouldings,  and  cornices, 
5ind  in  many  other  places  where  dressed  atone 
is  more  usually  employed.  In  this  case  dressed 
ashlar  stone  is  used  extorually  for  all  sills,  and 
for  the  ensping  and  tracery  of  about  thirty  of 
the  windows.  The  tower  is  at  present  carried 
only  a little  above  the  level  of  the  aisle  walls. 
Projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  western  side 
is  the  semi-octagonal  staircase  turret  to  the 
•belfry  stage.  The  tower  will  have  at  the  top 
four  two-lighted  windows,  and  be  snrmounted 
by  an  octagonal  broach  spire.  There  are  two 
Email  lancet  windows  lighting  the  tower  porch. 
The  spire  will  be  carried  to  a height  of  about 
X35  ft.  and  at  its  summit  is  to  be  placed  the 
cook,  as  a well-known  symbol  of  St.  Peter.  Next 
in  order  on  the  west  elevation  is  the  west  porch 
or  narthex,  with  its  three  arches.  The  two  side 
-ones  are  doors,  to  be  used  for  exit  only.  The 
central  arch  contains  a small  qualrefoiled  win- 
•dow,  and  the  spandrels  are  filled  with  ornamental 
brickwork.  The  roof  of  the  porch  slopes  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  large  west  window,  which  has 
four  lights  below,  and  a rose-window  above. 
The  central  pier  of  the  four  lights  is  car- 
ried up  projecting,  so  as  to  form  tho  stem  of 
a cross,  in  conjunction  with  the  tracery  bars 
in  the  circular  window  above.  The  west 
•gable  is  again  connected  with  the  narthex  by 
a fiying  buttress  and  buck-pinnacle,  and  on 
its  summit  is  a cross.  At  the  north-west  angle 
of  tho  church  is  tho  baptistery,  with  a buttress 
and  pinnacle,  separate  pyramidal  roof,  and 
floriated  metal  cross.  The  long  lines  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles  are  broken  by  the  but- 
iresses  which  divide  the  pairs  of  aisle  windows. 
The  roofs  are  slated  in  two  colours,  arranged  in 
patterns,  and  are  finished  with  red-tile  ridge- 
cresting,  of  a rather  more  elaborate  design  over 
the  chancel  than  over  the  nave.  The  main 
entrance  is  by  the  south  tower  door.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  church  comprises  nave,  north  a'sle, 
ending,  towards  the  east,  in  the  minister’s  and 
■cboriaters’  vestries ; south  aisle,  ending  iu  the 
organ-chamber;  a chancel,  and  its  semi-hexa- 
gonal  apse.  The  east  end  of  the  church  is 
lighted  by  the  three  two-light  apse  windows. 
The  church  will  seat  670  adults,  all  the  seats 
being  alike.  The  several  contracts  amount  to 
about  3,7501.,  and  there  are  no  extras  beyond 
the  amounts  of  the  several  contracts.  The 
foundations  were  put  in,  first  of  all,  by  Messrs. 
Stopford  & Cordiogley;  then  the  shell  of  the 
church  was  built  by  Messrs.  Bogers  & Booth,  of 
London,  Tho  fittings  and  finishing  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Bobinson  & Son,  of 
Hyde.  The  pulpit  and  font,  and  six  busts  of 
saints,  with  scrolls  in  medallions  to  the  spandrels 
of  the  nave  arches,  and  all  the  other  figure-work, 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  T.  B.  & Evan  Williams 
of  Manchester.  The  carved  capitals  and  altar. 


cross  were  done  by  Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs ; the 
gaefitting  by  Messrs,  Thomason.  The  bell, 
which  is  intended  ultimately  to  bo  hung  in  the 
school  belfry,  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Hears  & Co. 
The  architects,  from  whose  designs  the  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out,  were  Messrs. 
Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester. 


§o0lis 

The  current  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine  con- 
tains  an  interesting  and  readable  article  on 

Architecture  and  its  Belation  to  Modern  Life.” 
We  give  an  extract  to  show  the  tone  of  the 
paper  : — 

“As  a nation  we  are  (at  present)  good  engineers  and 
bad  architects,  and  our  engineers  who  have  carried  out, 
with  equal  energy  and  ability,  some  of  the  mostimportant 
practical  work  of  the  present  day,  have  taken  (like  the 
Romans)  to  borrowing  stereotyped  architectural  features, 
and  applying  these  to  their  structures  in  the  vain  idea  of 
thereby  making  the  latter  ‘ ornamental.’  We  will  mention 
oue  instance,  familiar  to  most  of  ourmetropolitan  readers, 
as  it  forms  a singularly  aptiillustralion  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  misapplication  of  an  architectural  feature  ; we 
allude  to  the  new  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars. 
Standing  on  the  Embankment  and  looking  along  this 
bridge,  we  see  that  the  outer  face  of  each  pier  consists  of 
a huge  cylindrical  granite  pillar,  of  yery  thick  and  squat 
proportions,  carrying  a Brobdingnagian  spreading  capital. 
Now,  the  evident  expression  of  such  a feature,  of  such 
proportions  and  material,  is  that  of  power  to  sustain  an 
immense  vertical  pressure.  What  does  it  really  sustain 
in  this  case?  A light  balcony  thrown  out  from  the  foot- 
path over  each  pier,  for  the  convenience  of  loungers  on 
the  bridge.  Let  the  most  onarcbitectnral  spectator  once 
look  at  the  feature  in  this  light,  and  he  must  see  its 
absurdity.  Observe,  the  mass  of  material  forming  the 
column  may  be  a necessary  addition  to  give  greater 
stability  to  the  pier,  but  it  has  been  added  in  the  wrong 
form  and  with  the  wrong  expression ; it  should  have  taken 
the  form  of  a buttress  or  shonlder  leaning  towards  the 
pier,  and  adding  to  its  apparent  stability,  not  that  of  a 
ponderous  vertical  pillar  sustaining  next  to  nothing.  This 
is  only  one  out  of  many  instances  of  the  total  and  absurd 
ignorance  of  architectural  design  displayed  in  some  of  tho 
largest  and  most  expensive  engineering  works  which  are 
being  carried  out  in  this  country,  and  which  will  remain 
as  phenomena  for  the  criticism  of  a better. educated 
generation.” 


lUtsallaitca. 

Xosanlty  of  “ Self-Interest,”  — The  dost 
generated  in  the  grinding  of  needles  is  produc- 
tive of  serious  consequences  to  the  health  of  the 
workpeople ; and,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1811, 
the  Society  of  Arts  bestirred  itself  to  find  a pre- 
ventive. The  large  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
was  given,  in  1823,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Abraham,  of 
Sheffield,  for  his  magnetic  guard,  intended  to 
protect  persons  employed  in  pointing  needles 
and  other  branches  of  dry  grinding.  The  stone 
rotated  through  a slot,  in  a canvas  or  wood 
screen,  so  that  the  jet  of  dust,  after  having  been 
carried  beyond  the  screen  by  the  force  of  the 
grindstone,  was  prevented  from  returning.  As 
an  additional  preventive,  magnets  were  sus- 
pended over  the  stone,  and  the  grinder  was  fnr- 
niahed  with  a gauze  muzzle  fitted  with  mag- 
nets, which  collected  the  fine  metallic  dust  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  editor  of  the  Society’s 
Journal,  commenting  on  this,  says,  — “The 
Society’s  efforts  were  not  only  not  appreciated, 
bub  actually  opposed,  by  the  very  persons  they 
were  intended  to  benefit.  A commission  was 
sent  to  Sheffield  to  introduce  a respirator  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  the  dust 
raised  by  needle-grinding,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  the  workmen.  The  members 
of  the  commission  were  threatened  with  personal 
violence  if  they  persisted  in  their  labours,  on 
the  ground  that  the  general  use  of  sneb  a respi- 
rator would  lengthen  the  life  of  the  workmen, 
and  BO  tend  to  diminish  the  wages  paid!” 

Opening:  of  tSew  Refreshment-room, 
Grand  Hotel,  Scarborough. — The  refresh- 
ment rooms,  which  were  opened  to  the  public 
on  Whit-Monday,  consist  of  a suite  of  rooms,  the 
principal  of  which  is  100  ft.  long,  with  an  oak 
and  marble  counter,  80  fc.  in  length,  on  which 
are  set  out  every  kind  of  popular  comestibles 
and  refreshments.  A smaller  room  will  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  object  to 
a slightly  increased  tarifi',  with  a selection 
of  superior  wines  and  liquors.  Another 
large  room,  similar  in  size,  will  be  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  working-class 
parties.  Between  the  two  large  rooms  there  are 
parcels-offioes,  men’s  lavatories,  and  ladies’ 
cloak-rooms.  The  new  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart,  architect,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  Peacock,  of  Scarborough, 
builder. 


A Public  Park  for  Congleton. — The  open- 
ing of  a new  park  has  been  an  event  at  Congle- 
ton.  The  park,  inolnding  the  Town’s  Wood, 
covers  an  area  of  about  twenty-three  acres, — 
nine  of  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  at  a cost  of  1,3001.,  and  about  three 
are  virtually  the  gife  of  Sir  C.  W.  Shakerley, 
hart.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side 
oi  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dane. 
The  wood,  which  is  well  timbered,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  from  it  a view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  town  and  the  country  beyond.  The 
gronnd  has  been  partially  laid  out  according  to 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Birkenhead, 
and  by  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Blackabaw. 
The  ornamental  portions  of  tho  plan  are  as  yet 
nntouchodupon,  consequently  with  the  exception 
of  a terrace  walk  at  its  foot,  the  Town  Wood 
still  retains  its  natural  aspect.  The  size  of  the 
wood  is  about  eleven  acres.  On  the  higher  part 
the  Bassian  gnn,  which  was  some  time  ago  re- 
moved from  the  High-street,  is  mounted  on  a 
stone  battery,  erected  for  the  purpose.  Farther 
on  is  a timber  bridge,  thrown  across  a ravine  in 
the  western  part  of  the  wood.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  park  is  by  the  Meadows,  over  a 
bridge  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Scragg, 
of  Bnglawton,  mechanical  engineer.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  on  the  terrace  walk,  are  placed' 
two  drinking. fountains.  Fronting  the  terrace, 

walk  is  the  park  or  reoreatien-ground, — eleven, 
acres  in  extent, — for  the  public,  upon  which 
cricket  and  other  sports  can  be  engaged  in. 
Close  to  the  river  is  the  bowling-green,  which 
cost  about  80Z.,  measuring  65  yards  long  by 
15  yards  wide,  and  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  gronod,  on  accjunt  of  the  usual  and 
necessary  slopes  for  the  bowling-green  edges. 

The  Burlington  Pine  Arts  Club. — Of  the 

various  ways  and  means  by  which  this  aaso- 
oiation  seeks  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fine 
arts  within  its  more  immediate  circle  of  pro- 
fessionals, amateurs,  or  oonnoissenrs,  and  to 
cultivate  a taste  for  those  arts  in  the  wider  circle 
of  nninitiated  society,  not  the  least  important  is 
the  holding  of  periodioal  exhibitions  and  con- 
versazioni  within  tho  rooms  of  the  clnb.  The 
elnb  has  been  putting  forth  fresh  efforts  in  that 
direction  since  its  removal  from  Piccadilly  to  its 
new  quarters,  17,  Savilo.row.  In  these  rooms 
there  is  now  on  view  a highly-intoresting  col- 
loobion  of  drawings  illnstrativo  of  the  early 
stages  and  ultimate  development  of  the  art  of 
water-colour  painting,  as  practised  in  this 
country.  The  exliibition  was  inaugurated  by  a 
conversazioneon  Saturday  evening,  the  3rd.  The 
collection  of  pictures  consists  of  more  than  300 
drawings  in  water  colonrs,  representing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  different  artists.  The  exhibition  is 
confined  to  the  works  of  artists  born  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  not  now  living ; and 
in  making  their  seleotions  the  committee  have 
drawn  mainly  on  those  artists  whose  works  are 
known  to  have  influenced  more  or  loss  the 
development  of  the  art  of  painting  ia  water 
colonrs,  not  rejooting,  however,  any  good  draw- 
ings by  less  known  artists. 

Electro-Plating  Inside  of  Bead  Pipes. — 

By  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Towle,  of  New  • 
York,  in  order  to  coat  or  line  a long  length  of 
lead  pipe  with  silver,  the  pipe  is  first  made  I 
straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed  on  a table  in-  . 
dined  at  an  angle  of  about  20"  or  more.  An 
anode  of  peculiar  conetrnction  is  next  inserted  i 
within  the  pipes  at  the  lower  end  ; the  negative  • 
pole  of  a galvanic  battery  is  attached  to  the  i 
pips,  and  the  positive  pole  to  the  interior  anode  i 
of  silver.  The  pipe  is  next  filled  with  a solution  i 
of  silver  (cyanide  of  silver  in  a solation  of  i 
cyanide  of  potassium,  for  example)  at  the  lower  i 
end,  so  that  it  will  nob  quite  reach  to  the  npper  s 
end  of  the  anode ; the  anode  is  then  slowly  1 
drawn  forward,  and  the  lead  pipe  is  occasionally 
jarred  or  rolled  over  to  bring  its  sides  alternately 
uppermost.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  i 
coating  will  depend  npon  the  thickness  desired, : 
the  electrical  force  of  tho  battery,  and  tho  1 
character  of  the  solution  employed. 

Tbe  Xilglit  of  tbe  Beglslature. — The  Chief) 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  it  in  contemplation,. 
says  the  Morning  Post,  to  add  another  attractive 
feature  to  the  metropolis,  by  displaying  the. 
lime  light  on  the  great  clock  tower  at  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster  so  long  as  tbe  House  of  :i 
Commons  is  sitting.  When  ib  is  extinguished  it/ 
will  be  known  far  and  near  that  the  labours  of. 
the  Legialatnre  are  suspended.  The  arrange-.: 
ments  for  displaying  the  light  will  be  under  the. 
direction  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Professor  Tyndall. 
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Improvement  of  l>welllDg:s  In  Xlver- 
ool. — Lord  Derby  presided  recently  at  a meet- 
Itig  held  in  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
Society  for  the  Erection  of  Labourers’  Dsvell- 
igs,  near  to  tho  great  centres  of  labour,  on  a 
' df-eupporting  and  not  a charitable  basis.  In 
iieningthe  proceedings,  hie  lordship  said  that 
; le  excessive  disease  and  mortality  of  Liverpool 
ere  chiefly  due  to  the  overcrowding  which  so 
I'rgely  prevailed,  it  being  estimated  that  no  less 
I an  one-third  of  the  population  lived,  in  average 
• railies  of  sir,  in  only  one  room.  He  thought 
J at  the  evils  of  drunkenness  would  be  obviated 
ihch  more  effectually  by  the  erection  of  better 
ass  houses  for  the  labouring  population  than 
r teetotal  lecturing;  for  the  discomfort  erpe- 
hnoed  by  men  and  women  from  overcrowding 
jis  generally  tho  incentive  to  drunkenness, 
jne  most  satisfactory  featnrc  of  the  society  was 
: at  the  tenants  would  pay  a fair  rent,  and  thus 
I eir  self-respect  would  nob  be  lessened  by  any 

IlDBciousness  of  living  in  almshouses.  From  his 
perienco  of  such  societies  in  London,  Lord 
i,irby  anticipated  very  favourable  results  to  the 
iw  society.  The  rector  of  Liverpool  proposed 
i'5  first  of  a series  of  appropriate  resolutions, 
jliioh  was, — "That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion 
nt  a company  for  carrying  out  the  objects  set 
I 'th  in  the  preliminary  prospectus,  and  to  be 
Ijlled  ‘The  Liverpool  Labourers’  Dwellings 
^ mpany.  Limited,’  should  at  once  be  formed." 

‘ e resolution  was  carried  unanimonaly.  At 
t)  close,  the  chairman,  alluding  to  some  re- 
liu’ks  by  Mr.  Shaw  Brown,  said  he  difi’ered 
i m them  in  one  point.  Mr.  Brown  had  said 

tit  a labourer  earning  Ifis.  a week  could  not 
ly  33.  6d.  a week  for  his  rent ; but  all  that  ho 
) ord  Derby)  could  say  was,  that  labourers  did 
f in  London. 

jCost  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  — A large 
im  has  recently  been  made  against  tho 
rrporation  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
i»  new  bridge  at  Blaokfriars.  It  seems  ten- 
d's  having  been  invited  for  the  necessary 
,rk8,  the  committee  _accept^d  the  lowest, 


Statues  of  Statesmen. — It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  Westminster,  by  means  of 
funds  subscribed,  statues  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby';  and  in  oonsequence  of  communications 
made  to  the  Government,  the  Treasury  recently 
requested  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Weekes,  together 
with  Mr.  Fergusaon,  to  report  upon  the  subject. 
These  gentlemen  state  in  their  report,  dated  the 
8th  of  May,  that  the  two  gardens  in  Parliament- 
square,  opposite  the  gateways  of  New  Palace- 
yard,  are  the  only  open-air  spaces  at  present 
available  for  the  statues  of  statesmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  that  if  the  central  avenue  between  these 
gardens  were  widened  to  28  ft.,  ten  statues  could 
be  accommodated,  five  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as 
to  form  a pleasing  and  appropriate  approach  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  four  truncated 
angles  of  the  square  would  afford  suitable  posi- 
tions for  eight  more  statues,  and  suggestions  are 
made  to  prevent  any  incongruity  or  unpleasing 
effect  while  the  number  may  be  incomplete. 
After  the  eighteen  statues  have  been  erected, 
which  can  be  placed  in  Parliament-square* 
gardens,  other  sites  may  be  available,  in  oouse- 
queuce  of  the  proposed  clearances  in  Old 
Falacc-yard  and  Abiugdon-atreet. 

The  West  of  England  Sanatorlam. — The 

foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
West  of  England  Sanatorium,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  baa  been  laid,  according  to  ancient 
Masonic  oustoro,  by  Earl  Carnarvon,  K.G.  The 
institution  is  nob  purely  local  in  its  charitable 
aims.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Collegiate 
style,  forming  a quadrangle  facing  the  sea,  with 
a private  chapel,  and  glass  houses  for  recreation. 
The  whole,  when  completed  and  famished,  with 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  will  not  exceed  1203. 
a bed,  whilst  every  comfort  is  provided.  The 
building  will  be  erected  in  sections,  as  funds  are 
collected  ; and  at  present  the  committee  are  in 
possession  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  required 
sum.  The  building  will  be  of  stone,  with  free- 
^ , stone  dressings,  lined  with  briok.  The  estimated 

jhaely,  that  of  Messrs.  Thom  Brothers,  for  tho  I cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  land,  is  11,0003. 
l-u  of  269,0453.,  the  contract  containing  the  j The  first  of  the  three  sections  will  cost  about 


lal  stipulations  as  to  extras  and  omissions. 
ir3  bridge  was  completed  at  the  end  of  1869, 
'jl  by  that  time  the  contractors  had  received 
in  the  Corporation,  on  the  certificates  of  Mr. 
,oitt,  tho  engineer,  the  sum,  in  all,  of  309,69  53. 
lb  difference  between  that  and  the  tendered 
436  was  owing  to  the  completion  of  extra 
-•ks.  There  is  now  owing  to  Messrs.  Thom  a 
ance,  after  allowing  for  extras  and  omissions, 
(7,8953,  odd.  The  contractors,  however,  have 
lUghb  an  action  against  the  Corporation  to 
[iover  upwards  of  100,0003.  over  and  above 
sum  paid,  and  the  committee,  who  denied 
liability,  had  paid  into  court  the  sum  of 
, )53.  The  action  had  been  sent  for  trial,  but 
I;  contractors  have  suggested  that  the  whole 
(<3uto  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator. 

court  have  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Idge-bouse  Committee,  with  power  to  take 
t,  steps  they  might  think  desirable. 

lOecoratlon  of  the  Bradford  Exchange. — 

tfi  space  between  the  rafeers  has  been  painted 
I arm  cream  colour.  The  roofhaa  been  treated 
Aoughout  in  the  manner  in  which  the  timber 
ts  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  decorated.  The 
Jle  of  the  timbers,  including  the  cross-bearers 
: hammer-beams  of  the  ambulatory,  have  been 
Ined  and  varnished,  and  the  chamfers  picked 
in  colour.  The  principals  sustaining  the 
are  picked  out  also  in  colour.  Immediately 
'6  the  wall-plate  of  the  roof,  and  between  the 
era,  are  bands  of  colour,  and  scroll  ornaments 
er  the  centre  of  each  dormer-light.  The 
aining  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  roof 
] been  simply  divided  by  lines  of  quiet  green 
Q a cream-coloured  ground,  and  extending  to 
upper  lights  of  the  roof.  In  the  ambulatory 
A cross-beams  have  stencil  ornaments  at  their 
rseotiona  carried  all  round.  The  work  has 
n executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  under  the 
ction  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
vson. 

l•allroa(l  across  the  Straits  of  Dover, — 

; Hatohins  sends  us  a scheme  for  joining 
(land  and  France  by  a snbmerged  floating 
i'vay,  the  tube  being  divided  into  four  water- 
r.t  longitudinal  compartments.  We  do  not 
k it  necessary  to  print  the  communication  ; 
because  we  are  not  qnifce  sure  that  we  wish 
Straits  to  be  bridged  ; and  secondly,  beoanse 
ire  quite  sure  that  this  is  not  the  way  to 


4,0003.  and  it  will  be  devoted  to  children  and 
women’s  wings.  It  will  accommodate  about 
thirty  patients,  and  the  entire  bnilding,  when 
completed,  will  contain  accommodation  for 
100  persons.  The  streets  of  the  town  were 
crowded  with  exoarsionists,  and  the  residents 
turned  out  en  masse  to  see  the  procession. 

The  Bew  mint. — The  new  Mint,  it  is  said, 
will  not  be  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The  site 
chosen  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Temple-street, 
on  the  south  by  the  Embankment,  on  the  west  by 
the  southern  portion  of  King’s  Bench-walk,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  gigantic  gasworks,  about  the  re- 
moval of  which,  however,  there  is  some  talk.  In 
the  eventof their  removai,there  might  bealine of 
handsome  buildings  (including  the  new  Mint), 
extending  from  Blaokfriars  Bridge  to  the  Middle 
Temple  Library  on  the  west,  without  in  any  way  in- 
terfering with  theEmbankment  or  its  approaches. 
A Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  to  acquire  property  west  of 
Blaokfriars  Bridge,  for  the  erection  of  a New 
Royal  Mint,  and  to  dispose  of  the  site  of  the 
existing  Mint  on  Tower-hill,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  referred  to  the  examiners  of 
petitions  on  private  Bills  for  consideration  and 
report. 

Congregational  Memorial  Hall  and 
Library. — The  committee  of  this  hall  and 
library  have  just  purchased  a freehold  site  in 
Farringdon-street,  being  part  of  the  ground  on 
which  ,th0  old  Fleet  Prison  stood,  and  which 
commended  itself  as  being  at  once  central  and 
convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of  London. 
Here  a spacious  hall  is  to  be  erected  with  the 
50,0003.  already  collected  and  remaining  of  the 
fund  of  250,0003.  for  chapels,  schools,  &o.,  in 
oommemoratiou  of  the  extrusion  of  2,000  clergy- 
men  from  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Ritual 
Act.  The  site  of  the  hall  is  nearly  opposite  to 
the  new  street  from  Farringdon-street  to 
Holborn. 

Bew  Wesleyan  Schools  at  Calllagton. — 

The  fonndation-Btone  of  new  Wesleyan  schools 
at  Callington  has  been  laid.  It  was  discovered 
next  morning  that  the  foundation-stone  had  been 
removed  from  its  place,  and,  apparently,  a search 
made  for  the  bottle  containing  articles  deposited. 
The  thieves,  however,  failed  to  find  the  bottle, 
which  was  laid  in  a piece  of  masonry  underneath 
the  corner-stone. 


Pall  of  a Qaay-Wall  at  Swansea. — A 

serions  casualty  oocnrred  last  week  on  tho 
Swansea  river,  near  the  Pottery  Bridge,  by  the 
slipping  of  a portion  of  the  qnay-wall,  by  which 
damage  to  the  extent  of,  at  least,  20,0003.  was 
done.  Orders  were  given  on  Thursday  by  the 
Harbonr  Trustees  to  let  the  water  out  of  the 
north  dock,  and  consequently  out  of  the  river 
above,  for  purposes  of  repair  in  connexion  with 
the  dock-gates.  This  was  done  ; and  while  the 
bed  of  the  river,  when  the  water  is  out,  is  many 
feet  below  the  new  canal-basin,  no  effort  was 
made  to  discharge  the  water  from  the  canal,  and 
the  result  was  the  weigljt  of  the  water  in  the 
canal  caused  a breach  in  the  quay-wall,  and 
resulted  in  the  damage  that  has  been  sustained. 
Wharfs,  sheds,  tramways,  barges  laden  with 
coal,  and  other  vessels,  cranes,  steam-engine, 
and  all  the  appliances  for  shippiag  coal  on  the 
bank  above,  gob  hnddled  together  in  an  incon* 
gruous  mass,  the  wall  having  given  way  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  350  ft. 

Science  and  Art  Schools  for  Gloucester. 

On  Saturday,  3rd  inst.,  the  foundation-stone  of 
a bnilding,  which  is  to  cost  5,0003.,  and  will 
answer  the  purposes  of  schools  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  a museum,  was  laid  in  Glou- 
cester. A School  of  Art  has  long  existed  in 
the  city,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gam- 
bier  Parry,  baa  proved  very  snccessfal.  A museum 
also  has  been  condneted  in  rooms  lent  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell.  But  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  School  of  Art  is  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  it  has  long  been  desired  that  there 
shall  be  within  one  apace  worthy  means  for  gene- 
ral instrnobion.  The  ceremony  was  to  have 
been  performed  by  tho  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
Lord  High  Steward  of  the  city,  but  he  tele- 
graphed at  the  last  moment  that  an  attack  of 
gout  prevented  his  attending,  and  the  stone  was 
laid  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county.  We 
shall  give  a view  and  plan  of  the  intended  bnild- 
ing in  our  next. 

Water  for  London. — A new  Bill  for  im- 
proving the  snpply  of  water  to  the  metropolis 
has  been  printed.  It  bears  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Winterbotham,  and  provides 
for  a constant  water  snpply  by  the  metropolitan 
companies  when  required  to  do  so  in  any  district 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  are  to 
act  on  their  own  motion  or  when  required  to  do 
so  by  the  local  authority  in  any  district.  In  case 
of  the  metropolitan  authority  refusing  or  delay- 
ing to  act,  or  in  case  of  the  health  of  a district 
being  likely  to  soffar  from  an  insufficient  water 
snpply,  the  Home  Secretary  is  to  have  power  to 
require  the  water  companies  to  provide  a con- 
stant supply.  The  companies  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  nob  exceeding  2003.  for  breaches  of  tho 
Act,  and  a farther  penalty  not  exceeding  1003. 
per  month  for  continued  neglect.  An  analyst  is 
to  be  appointed  by  Government  to  test  daily  the 
quality  of  water  supplied  by  each  company,  and 
penalties  are  to  be  imposed  for  impurity. 

Drainage  of  Dublin. — Tho  IrisJi  BiUldev, 
writing  on  this  subject,  says; — 

"Our  profesBional  contemporary  in  London  seems 
pretty  well  posted  up  on  all  mattera  of  importance  relating 
to  the  Irish  capital.  The  corporation  of  this  city  are 
pretty  often  reminded  of  their  duties,  and  their  repeated 
failings  in  the  performance  of  them.  However  strong  the 
censure  of  our  contemporary  may  appear,  there  are  some 
among  ns  who  do  not  think  they  are  deserved,  while  there 
are  many  more  who  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  half 
strong  enongh.  We  must  say  for  ourselves  that  we  cannot 
take  any  great  exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  Builder, 
for  they  arc  based  upou  incontrovertible  facta.  The  main 
drainage  scheme  of  Dublin,  if  properly  carried  out,  would 
confer  incalculable  advantages  upon  the  city,  bat  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  work  will  bo  a profitable  one, 
though  no  one  can  gainsay  its  desirability.  Hor  can  we  be 
convinced  by  any  show  of  reasoning  that  the  proposed 
scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  by  letting  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  anything  more  than  a most 
unwise  and  fruitless  proceeding.  The  utilisation  of  town 
and  city  sewage  for  irrigation  and  agricultural  purposes  is 
much  too  important  a matter  at  the  present  hour  to  be 
overlooked  or  treated  lightly." 

Two  Men  Crushed  to  Death  In  Picca- 
dilly.— Mr.  Bedford  has  held  an  inquest  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  touching  the  death  of  Henry 
Dawley,  aged  43,  who  was  killed,  with  another 
man,  in  Piccadilly.  The  deceased  was  engaged, 
with  several  men,  at  8,  Stratton-street,  Picca- 
dilly, pulling  down  the  side  walla  of  the  house. 

A scaffold  was  erected  for  the  men  to  walk  upon, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  walls  fell,  and  the 
deceased,  with  another  workman,  was  bnried 
under  the  ddbris.  Deceased  was  got  out  alive, 
but  the  other  man,  when  extricated,  was  fearfully 
injured,  and  shortlyafserwards  expired.  Deceased 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died.  Ver- 
dict, " Accidental  death.’’ 
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Tbe  Westminster  Memorial.  — Lady 
Theodora  Grosvenor  baa  laid  the  fonndatioa 
stone  of  a cottage  hospital  at  Shaftesbury,  which 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
have  decided  shall  be  erected  in  memory  of  her 
father,  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster.  The 
building  will  be  plain.  It  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  eight  patients,  nurses,  &c.,  and  it  oan 
he  readily  enlarged  without  destroying  the  pro- 
portions of  the  atrncture.  The  institution  will 
be  built  of  local  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  on  an  eligible  site  given  by  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Westminster,  situated  near  the 
chnrch  and  schools.  The  building  contract  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Miles,  hia  tender  of  1,430Z.  being 
the  lowest.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  of 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire.  The  cost  of  erection  is 
already  covered  by  the  amount  of  subaoriptions 
received,  but  more  funds  are  earuesdy  solicited 
for  the  endowment  of  the  institution.  Towards 
the  latter  object  Lady  Westminster  has  con- 
tributed 2,OOOL,  and  the  annual  subscribers  of 
from  three  to  five  guineas  number  about  thirty. 


The  TCesult  of  a Strike. — Twelve  Flemish 
joiners  arrived  iu  Newcastle  on  Monday  from 
Antwerp.  The  arrival  was  expected  by  the 
Newcastle  operative  joiners  out  on  strike  as  well 
as  the  master  joiners,  and  there  waa  a consider- 
able muster  of  both  masters  aad  men.  The 
masters  had  taken  measures  to  defeat  any  efforts 
of  the  strike  hands  to  hold  conversation  with 
the  Flemings,  and  consequently  the  batch  of 
foreign  workmen  were  carried  ofi"  by  their  future 
employers  in  security.  For  some  weeks  past 
the  master  joiners  have  had  agents  in  Belgium 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a sufficiency  of  work_ 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  iu  the  Newcastle  work 
shops  caused  by  the  strike  in  the  bnilding  trade' 


The  Liverpool  Borough  Bnglaeer. — The 

Hejith  Committee  of  the  local  Council  propose 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  Davies  as  acting 
engineer  and  deputy  borough,  engineer,  at  an 
increased  salary  of  6001.  per  annum,  instead  of 
4oQZ. ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
health  of  Mr.  Nowland,  the  borough  engineer,  it 
is  proposed  to  appoint  him  as  consulting  and 
borough  engineer,  at  a salary  of  800Z.,  instead 
of  1,4501. 


Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  Sloane-street,  is  engaged  upon  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  which 
it  is  intended  to  erect  in  the  oirous  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Kolborn  Viadnot,  near 
Hatton  Garden.  The  model  is  now  completed. 
The  group  is  a little  over  hfe-size,  and  is  the  gift 
to  the  City  of  a gentleman  who  desires  to 
maintain  a strict  171001771140. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Gonpowder  Honse, 
Marlow-road,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  Henry  Bose.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect:  — 

Loosely  £950  0 0 

Corbr 810  0 0 

Sexton 774  0 0 

Child  759  4 0 

Eearell  750  0 0 

Almond 8ti0  0 0 

Woodbridga 619  0 0 

Cooper  629  0 0 

B^n^hurst  (accepted)  553  0 0 


For  two  booses  and  shops  in  the  Fulham-road,  for 
Mr.  F.  Jackson.  Mr.  J.  T.  Filditch,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties aupplie.l  hr  Mr.  T.  R.  Parker  : — 

P.&T.  Bradley  £3.900  0 0 

Potter 3,760  0 0 

Moratnan 3,710  0 0 

Laidlaw  3,635  0 0 

Thorn  & Co 3,630  0 0 

Thirst  & Co 3,627  0 0 

Mills  A Son  3,624  0 0 

Higgs  3,600  0 0 

Sprake 3,685  0 0 


The  Northern  Architectural  Students' 
Society. — The  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  waa  held  on  Wednesday  night  at  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  Booms, 
Newcastle.  This  brought  the  winter  session  to 
a close.  The  president  (Mr.  W.  L.  Newcombe) 
delivered  an  address.  Some  routine  business 
was  afterwards  transacted,  aud  officers  wers 
appointed. 

A Heavy  Belle.  — A poetic  lover,  who 
recently  lost  the  Toistrass  of  his  soul,  has,  iu 
memory  of  her,  given  a bell  to  hia  parish  church, 
with  this  simple  and  pathetic  inscription  upon 
itj — “ Minnie.”  A London  sight-seer  thus  read 
on  (introducing  the  bell  maker’s  memorandum 
of  the  weight  which  was  beneath  the  name), — 
“ Minnie,  9ii0  lb.” 


Saturday  Afternoon  Bectures. — A series 
of  leotores  in  aid  of  the  Working  Men’s  Clnb 
and  Institute  Union,  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Tneatre  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn- 
street,  on  Saturday  afternoons  June  10th,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes,  M P.,  “ A Visit  to  the  United 
States";  June  17th,  Mr.  Robert  Coiiingsby, 
“Paris  under  Insurrection";  June  24th,  Miss 
Emily  Faithfull,  " The  Beat  Society  " ; July  Ist, 
tho  Dean  of  Westminster,  "The  Early  Chris- 
tians"; July  8tb,  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  “ Masters 
and  Men";  and  July  loth,  Mrs.  H.  Fawcett, 
“ Women  and  tho  Franchise.”  The  cba'ge  for 
admission  is  small. 


Opening  of  tbe  ITew  Ctieshlro  Bunatlc 
Asylum. — The  new  county  asylum  at  Mac- 
clesfield has  just  been  opened,  but  without 
ceremony  of  any  kind.  The  asylum  is  an 
immense  place,  covering  9i  acres,  and  its  cost 
to  the  country  is  about  120,O0OZ.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  about  700  patients.  The 
building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
and  consists  of  twelve  complete  blocks,  broken  up 
by  recreation-grounds,  airing-spaces,  and  yaide, 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  corridors  and 
single  rooms.  The  whole  of  the  bnilding  is  of 
red  brick,  with  blue  and  white  bricks  for  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  work. 

Opening  of  Relgate  Cottage  Hospital. — 
The  new  bnilding  erected  for  the  Eeiga'e  Cot- 
tage Hospital  has  been  formally  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  building  iu  its  pre- 
sent form  will  give  room  for  fonrteen  beds,  and 
when  folly  completed,  as  contemplated,  there 
will  be  ample  space  for  about  forty  beds.  The 
cost  np  to  the  present  time  has  been  1,4731.  58. 
After  providing  for  other  wards,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  hospital,  a sum  of  over  5001.  is 
required.  The  hospital  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  John  Lees,  of  Eeigate,  architect, 
and  the  work  baa  been  carried  ou‘  by  Mr.  William 
Carruthers,  builder  acd  contractor,  R^sigate. 


Value  of  City  Property.— Messrs.  Rush- 
worth,  Abbott,  & Co.  sold  by  auction,  on  Friday 
last,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a freehold  honae  in 
Bishopagate-stroet,  adjoining  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  England,  producing  rental  of 
3001.  a year  for  fifteen  years  to  come,  for  the 
bum  of  8,8001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  abont 
lOZ.  lOa.  per  square  foot. 

The  Population  of  Bondon  In  1371 — A 

leading  journal  aays, — “ On  an  average  there  are 
2,669  persons  to  a square  mile."  Raaily,  there 
are  26,654  persons  to  a square  mile.  This  error 
has  been  copied  into  several  newspapers,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  frequently  quoted  as  a correct 
list  of  statistics. — A.  J. 


For  now  farmhonsi*,  Tibbs  Court,  Brencbley,  for  Mr, 
Moultnn  Lambdfdo.  Mr.  John  Jeinrins,  architect.  Briofci 
provided : — 

Guest £73t  16  0 

Grover  703  13  0 

Manktelow  682  15  0 

Chantler 622  0 0 

Yiuall  (auceptoj)  440  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  house  at  Neuaddfraith,  near 
Newtown,  Montgouiery-'hire,  lor  Mr.  Edward  Elwelh 
Mr.  Evan  Puwell,  architect : — 

E.  AG.  Williams £1,720  0 0 

Davies 1,686  0 0 

Birrell 1,365  0 0 

Trow  A Sons  (late)  1,325  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Brantford-road,  for  Mr.  W.  ' 
Smith.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bean,  architect:— 

Wigmore £1,597  10  0 

G-ilaing  1,486  0 0 

Marsh 1,430  0 0 

Eoae  (accepted)  1,302  0 0 


For  rebnilding  Nos.  63  aud  70,  Ludgate-hi1l,  for  Mr. 
Robert  FetUt.  Mr.  J.  R.  Meakin,  architect,  (iuantiliei 
by  Mr.  Matthews:— 

Greenwood  A Sons  £3, 305  0 0 

Foster 3,295  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 3,170  0 0 

Coils  A Sons  2,976  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 2,933  0 0 

Cooder 2,8i5  0 0 

Cuppa  A Eicso  2,729  o 0 

Elkington  2,569  0 0 


House  for  Scientific  Societies. — A depu- 
tation from  several  of  the  scientific  societies  of 
London,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  Newmarch,  F.R.S., 
have  had  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Downing-street,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Bobmitbing  a propostl  for  erecting  a 
building  on  or  near  to  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Steam  Omnibus. — Ou  Friday,  the  2nd  inst., 
Mr.  T.  S.  Johnston’s  steam  omnibus  “Pioneer” 
commenced  to  run  between  Edinburgh  and 
Portobello  for  the  conveyauoe  of  passengers.  It 
starts  and  goes  at  the  speed  of  an  ordinary 
coxch  from  the  foot  of  Waterloo-place,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  from  John-strect,  Portobello. 


For  alterations  t’  No.  198,  Fleet-street,  for  Mr.  Qcorgt 
Kenning.  Mr.  J.  G.  Murah,  architect.  Quantities  noi 
supplied:— 

Sewell  A Son £.188  0 0 

Y-rdley  321  0 0 

King  A Son  (accepted)  298  0 0 


A Movable  Chapel. — Tho  Sock  mentions 
that  the  managers  of  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Philadelphia,  have  caused  to  be  constructed  a 
movable  chapel,  to  protect  those  attending 
funerals  from  inclement  weather  during  the 
services  at  the  grave.  It  covers  an  area  suffi- 
cient to  allow  Btandicg  room  for  seventy-five 
persons,  who  can  thus  stand  under  shelter,  and 
on  dry  ground.  The  idea  might  well  be  adopted 
in  England,  The  churchyard  has  killed  many. 


Fountain  on  tho  Thames  Embankment. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  carry  out 
either  of  the  designs  fora  fountain  to  which  they 
awarded  premiums. 


Chatham. — It  is  announced  that  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Dockyard  Exteusiou  at  Chatham 
will  be  opened  for  use  on  the  17t.h  inataut.  The 
public  ceremony  to  mark  the  event  has  been 
abandoned. 


TENDERS 


For  house  at  Borrowash,  Derbyshire,  for  Mr.  H.  N. 
Towle.  Mr.  John  Collyer,  architect  : — 

Curlia  (accepted) £2,208  0 0 


EJmonlon  Sewage  TFor^rs.— We  ere  asked  to  uiention 
that  Mr,  Wigmore'a  tender  waa  not  accepted  because  it  wof 
sent  in  too  late. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.-F.  D,-J,  T.-H.G.-J.  C.-W.  H.  O.-E.  H.-T,  0.-E.8.- 
E.  U.-W.  C.  C,-H,  V.-J.  i 3.-U.-J.  P.-W.  W.-V.  n,-W.H.C. 
-R.  B.-it.  r.-a.  L.-S.  w.  G.-r.  K.— r.  h.-w.  b. 
r.  B-J.  O.-C.  L.  B.  — C.  M'lulyie  NocUi  (..(.ncelleJ,  liivlDl 
»p^e«ted  eliewh^re).— B.  A.  (must  lo.k  bict  fo-  blm:e  r).— Mr.  A 
.next  week)  — T.  B.  (Jitio). 

We  are  ojmpelled  to  decline  pointlnt;  out  booki  and  glvlaj 
oddrvwes. 

All  Btatementj  of  facU,  Ueta  of  Teiideie,  So.  mint  be  accjinpMlIM 
by  tbe  name  end  oddie.i  of  tbe  eeuder,  not  ueceeurUjr  fci 
publication. 

Sore— Tbe  reiponiibillty  of  signed  arUefe*.  atidpspera  raid  st 
public  ineeilngs,  rests,  of  cjuree,  with  the  autbora. 


Conference  of  Architects. — We  are  asked 
to  say  that  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Kirby,  of  Liver- 
pool, should  have  been  incloded  in  the  list  of 
country  members  present  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence. We  did  not  profess  to  give  the  names  of 
all  who  attended.  The  very  unwise  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  press,  indeed,  pointed  to  the 
Eupposition  that  we  should  give  none. 


For  pair  of  villas,  Cbestnut-grove,  Nottingham,  for  Mr. 
W H.  Farmer.  Mr.  John  Collyer,  architect : — 

Bell  A Son £99110  0 

Wool  A Sight  987  0 0 

Lynam 979  0 0 

Vickers  973  0 0 

Curtia 945  0 0 

Jelley  (accepted) 930  0 0 


For  bouse,  Mepperley-road,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  A. 

Brownaword.  Mr.  John  Collyer,  architect:  — 

Curtia.... £1,046  0 0 

Slim  1,923  0 0 

Sbepperaon  1,C20  0 0 

Vickers  1,010  0 0 

Lynam 1,006  0 0 

JeUey  (accepted) 893  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  carwiofc  be  receivedfor  the  curfBK. 
•jjeek’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.DL 
n THURSDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  UnUei 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  BuildK- 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Ninder. 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

TTie  Publisher  carmot  be  responsible  ffir  Testi 
MONIAL8  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisr 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  CopiSj 
ONLY  shfOuld  be  sent, 

NOTICE. — .4ZZ  Communications  respec. 
%ng  AcZrertiseTTienZs,  SubscripZions,  ^c.,  should  > 
Addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bu/iZder!: 
No.  1,  Fork-street,  Covent  (garden.  All  oth 
Communications  should  he  addressed 
" Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.*’ 


to  t 


June  10,  1871.] 
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Batb  and  Other  Building:  Stones  of 
lest  Quality. — EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
0.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  aud  Stone  Merchants, 
ist  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depdts,  also 
38t  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ingdom  farnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — 


U R N E R & 


ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LOUDON,  E.O. 

Manufacturebs  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Higheet  Style  of  Art. 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZA.T’8 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
liahers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vola.  Price  25s. 


/EWAGE  lEEIGATION  and  DOWN- 

1 WARD  FILTRATION.— A Paper  on  tie  BELECriON  and 
EPAHATION  of  bUITABLB  LAND.  Trad  at  iIald6to“ . 
t'ember,  18<a.  by  Mr.  J.  BAILBY  DESIO.v,  c.E. 

One  Shflllnif  by  j>o.t. 

Q.  B.  SMITH,  " llaideloue  Juumai  " Office,  MaWatone. 


(EEFEOTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BriLDERB  and  Olbere  dtaiiiog  a realJy  gnol  eyalora,  can 
•e  a aet  of  UODliLB  for  BHILUBIIB’  BO'iKs.  by  DuDBLE 
TBY,  to  wbloh  waa  awarded  the  price  offered  lu  *’  The  BuUder  " 
1 1,]80,  aud  whlcb  haa  been  oiloiited  by  many  Urge  ffruiB  AUo  a 
dlfledArrantrement  byBiDglBBi)try,,-nlUble  foramell  bniJdere  — 
.Irau,  E.  A.  J,  SU  Qeurge'a-road,  BcgeuL’a  Pork,  Ljudua. 


Jaat  Pabliata.-d, 

'HE  MOULDINGS  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

I Of  BRrriBH  ARCHITECTDRE,  from  the  Counuest  to  the 

timatlsn. 

By  EDMUND  SH.ARPP,  M.A. 

heie  eiaiDi, lea,  taken  full  alze  by  uufalllDg  methoda  from  the 
jclpU  ^thedral,  ConTentu^l,  and  P*,Uu  Uhorctier  of  tho 
agdom.  have  barn  carefully  loiooed.  ohlrfly  tj  onr-ihlol  the  size 
the  orlgiuftle.  end  are  prlut-d  In  c iloure,  In  the  a-leo’lon  of  the 

ed  to  the  different  Perloia  the  aem-  eetmenoe  boa  been 

a In  which  they  otcur  lu  the  Priamatiu  Bpeculiim  • eo 
lot^  only  indicates  the  Period  to  which ’the 
■al  poaUion  uf  the 


t aho  tile  relative  hia'o: 


ildlng  beluugt. 
od  Itreir. 

le  work  will  be  pnbllahed  In  aevaml  Numbera,  each  contalnlnir 
'latea.— No.  I.  Imperial  dto  2U.  “ 

Loudon  : E.  A P.  N.  jJI’ON,  48,  Ohailng-oroaa. 


CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

LRITRIRB  PATSSrfor  INVENIIONS. 

JAMES  JOHNBON,  of  the  Middle  TemplH.  BarrU’erXt-Law  and 
'•Mt^^lT  O.B.  fiolleltor  and  Patent 

,ent.  LIucoluslun-QelJi,  oud  Olaagow,  Aothore  of  “Toe 
lateotee  a .Manual." 


;iAETNEE,  -with  1,0001,  WANTED,  in  a 

i BUILDING  and  Manufecuring  JdlNBilY  BUSlNBdB  in 
^hlre,  to  leplooe  otbere  guli.e  out.  Beferencea  re  mired  ’aud 
k-Addrcaa,  ileaare.  W.  KIIIK  & PRICE,  30,  Princeis.atreat 


.1  TO  ARCHITEOTB-  AND  bUBTEFORS’  ASSISTANTS 

..ARTNER  Wanted. — a Yonng  Gentle- 

*'  poraererlng  habita,  with  a emaU  capital 

And  thlB  an  opportunity  aeldum  to  be  met  with,  of  galniUB 
yral  practical  expoileuce,  and  at  once  commencing  buaineea 
•cipala  only  treated  wlth.-Addreaa,  901,  Office  uf  " The  Builder." 

AMES  B.  OOLWILL, 

late  wjih  Meaarr.  Patman  & Foiberlngliatn  ’ 

UILDER  AND  CONTKAOTOB 

No.  32.  BRYDGH3-BTREET.  C.rVENT  GARDEN,  ’ 
Agent  to  the  Royal  Inaucauce  Company, 


Board  of  works  for  the  hackney 

DISTRICT -JUmOR  CLERKS  In  Surveyor’e  Office— The 
Geno  al  Purpoaea  Committee  of  the  Bnard  of  Worke  for  the  Hackney 
Diati  let  will  meet  at  the  New  Town-h  dl.  Mare-n-«-t,  Hickn-y,  on 
WEDNESDAY  Dfxt,  the  14th  d«y  nf  JUNR,  at  SEVEN  n'elocV  p.m. 
tore’elye  Applicatlona  from  Cnnd  date*  f ir  the  Onloo  of  JUNIOR 
CLERK  In  the  Suiyeyoi'a  Oepartmeot,  at  a eil-ry  not  exceeding 
25*.  p*r  week.  The  Hat  of  diitlps  may  be  Been  on  apidicatlon  tn  Mr. 
J.\ME3  LOVRSROVE,  Cbuf  Biirveyor,  between  Ibe  hou-a  o'  M.SE 
and  eleven  am.  al  the  Towu-hall,  Hockney.  AppUratlona, 
aecompaoied  with  teetlmoulata,  to  be  addre««ed  tc  the  "General 
Porpoaea  Committee,"  and  endur  ed  ■'  Condi'i  ate  for  J uuior  Clerk.” 
The  parti ea  will  be  required  to  att-n  l at  the  ab.va  time.  No  tr.Tel- 
llng  pxpenare  will  be  all  wed.— By  order. 

Town-hall,  n'Ckney,  Juno,  1871. 


TO  FATNTHR8. 

pOOD  BRUSH  HANDS  WANTED, 

C untry  geaeral  work.  Moderate  wa?et  given.  To  aultable 
men  other  lerma  may  be  i -ffered.  State  wauai  re  julted,  aud  refac- 
(I.CBB,  to  HDTTUN,  Office  of  •'  Tho  BuiMer." 


EESPEOnVES  effectiirely  COLOURED, 

With  special  atlenllon  to  detail,  on  very  moderate  terma, 
'allona  and  aec’loua  finiabed  lu  the  atyle  of  the  '■  Archive*  do  la 
•awing  on  wood  and  etone.— Addreaa,  L.  Z.  82, 


■IIEMINGHAM  school  of  AET.— An 

V addltluQol  MASTER  le  REQUIRED,  to  teach  the  Higher 
teetlmunUla.  before  the  30:tt  of  June,  to  Mr. 
NDy,  211,  Waierloo.Btreot,  Biruitngbam. 


0 ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

ATtriTTnai  oo ua  a.  n..... ’ 


reduction  allowed  If  Uthographeffi 


awing  and  MOULDING  MILL.  — 

' WANTED,  a aUady  and  energelic  Man.  aa  WORKING  FORE- 
““'"‘8'’  ’’o  -“‘"'ble  piirty.  permanent 

(itlon  at  progmaaive  salary.  Btate  age.  eaUty  to  cowiueuoe  with 

- ill'-.  »si: 


TTORNSEYLOCAL  BO  A.RD.— WANTED, 

ITX  a ROAD  FOREMAN,  who  has  hid  eiperUnce  lu  the 
management,  formation,  and  repair,  of  ro.de,  Ac.  Salary,  35..  per 
week.  AppIlealiiDB  In  rar.dirlatet,'  own  writing,  raea  .repanled  by 
teatlmom.le,  bb  to  character  and  efficlenoy,  to  be  lerWed  with  the 
Clerk  at  tbe  Offioaa  of  the  Board,  Suu'hwnod-lane.  Higbgate,  N.  on 
or  before  TWELVE  a’olnck  at  noon  on  MONO  AY, ’h  • 19r.h  day  of 
JUNE,  1871.  In  caieperaoniil  attendance  ahouM  be  ra  julred  wrUieu 
nolle-  will  b«  vivon.  WM.  HaMuU  »D.  Clerk. 

7tb  June.  1871. 

rpRAVELLER  and  COLLECTOR 

1 WANTED,  by  a Stone  Merobaut.  Mixt  have  succeaeriilly 
occupied  a almll.ir  altaatloo.  — Address,  1,0!4,  0£o9  of  “The 
Builder." 

T^O  SURVEYORS.— The  Board  of  Work.? 

1 for  the  Wandsworth  district  aie'dealronii  of  receiving  APPLI- 

CATIONS from  skilful  and  comtetent  Hu  v«ynr.  for  the  APPOINT- 
MENT of  t-UhVEYOR  and  INSPF.CITOK  of  KUlSiNGEA  for  tv-e 
Pariah  of  Clnphara  within  their  dta'rict,  at  a salary  of  230i.  per 
annum.  The  candidate  a-l-oted  will  be  required  tr.  re  ide  wl  hln 
ibe  parish  .f  t 'lapham,  aud  devote  th“  whide  of  bia  time  to  the 
itutlea  of  bit  offi  e.  Ula  i1u*lea  will  b*  to  Bnp-.rliitead  persooslly  all 
the  wnrka  to  be  execu'ed  In  the  Parl-h  of  CUpbaro,  In  oonnexion 
with  the  formation,  repairiug,  and  wa'ering  ofroata  and  fjnlpatha  ; 
the  oona'ruotlon,  tvpnlrlr  g.  and  tleanalug  of  aewera  ; Iho  preparing 
of  ap-cl0c«tliin*.  platiB,  surveye,  and  ea*ima*.o«:  and  the  taking  of 
levela  ; to  atleiid  al'  mertiiiga  of  the  Bjard,  and  of  the  comrolt’ee 
of  the  pariih  of  Clapbani  ; and  gnoemlly  to  advise  the  Board  and  the 
parish  committee  at  to  any  work-  niweasary  to  ha  executed  in  the 
Par  ah  of  I'iapbam,  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment A cts,  aud  to  perform  all  such  duties  connected  with  bit  Offic- 
astheBo-rrl  may  direct.  Ibe  appiiniroeiit  will  be  subject  to  the 
bye-laws  of  Iba  Board,  and  the  suoceeaful  oandidata  will  be  required 
to  give  security  to  tbe  amount  of  8001.— Ap|i'lcations,  stating  age  of 
applicant,  and  accomp-nied  by  testlaioTiUls.  are  to  be  esc t In  uuder 
seal,  to  the  Rosrd,  erdor-ed  " App'Ica'ion  for  appoln-ni-iit  ofPnr- 
veyor,”  by  FOUR  u'c.ook  In  the  afternoon  of  TUESDAY,  the  13tU 
luat.— By  order  of  the  Board  of  Wi.rks  for  the  Wand. worth  district, 
ARTHUR  ALRX.  CORSKLLIS,  Clerk. 

BaUersea  Blae,  Wandsworth,  W,  Janel,  1871. 

V^ANTED,  a BOY,  used  to  a Builder’s 

» T Office,  that  can  trace  drawings,  and  maker  h'm.elf  inefaL 
State  aslary,  *c.— Adiireaa,  by  le'ter,  to  T.  ELKlNQTruN  Builder, 
Morley  House.  St.  Pctei’s-road,  Klngslaud-toid. 

\WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office  at  tbe  West- 

T T end,  a thoroughly  rompetent  PRIMB-COST  CLERK.- .Apply 
by  letter  only,  to  C.  W.  SI.  Bubert-itreet.  Chelsea,  8.  W. 

ANTED,  immediately,  ARCHIIEC- 

V»  TURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN, -Address,  stating  age.  sal  ry,  re- 
ferenoee,  and  paiticuiara,  tu  Mr.  FREDERICK  HASLAM,  Arcbitecr, 
Henley -on-Thamee, 

WANTED,  SEVERAL  good  JOINERS  ; 

tV  alee  BRIOKI.AYF.BS.— Apply,  stating  wages  and  reference, 
to  JOHN  A,  HUNT,  Bnilder.  Hodileedon. 

WANTED,  a YOUTH  in  a Builder's 

T V Office.  One  who  understands  mensuration,  and  can  make 
tiacine*. —Apply,  by  le'ter.  in  own  baudwriling,  to  Concrete 
Building  Ounipony,  3ilS,  New  Kent  rood, 8. E. 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  for  a 

tV  permananoy,  an  assistant  perf'ctly  quallfledlto  prepare 

working  and  finiriisd  drawiuga.  quantlt'es,  estimates,  4c  —Apply, 
with  terms  ami  leslimonials,  to  H i.-are  of  .Messrs.  W.  U.  Smlih  i 
Son.  Bnokarall,  Kaliway  Statlr^n,  Deihy. 

WAHTbD,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in 

Yt  an  ARCHITECT  and  BUaVEYOR’S  OFFIOPL-BepUea. 
pamiiiB  satarv,  t..  983,  Offioa  nt  ••  The  B nld-r.” 

TO  Master  cabinetmakers. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

T V a first-class  practical  Man  nf  coneldorable  ezperlenw,  as 
FOREMAN,  in  Town  or  country,  Reference  given  to  one  of  tie 
first  firms  In  London.— Address,  X.  Y.  IDS,  Sisnley-strset,  Flmlloo, 
London,  S.W, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVETlIia. 

T;\7"ANTED,  an  E N G a G E M E N T,  as 

t T JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  lu  Town,  Good  draoghttman  an! 

neat  writer.  Good  references  aud  speclinsua  Terms  moderate. 

Addrvss,  Y.  Z.  cure  of  Mr.  Jackson,  Stationer,  IM,  KlBg's-road, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS.  BDILDBRS,  AND  OTHERS. 

V^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a CON- 

YV  STANCT  oa  PLUMBER  orTHRBE-BRANO  H HAND.  Can 
do  plain  rinc  work,  T-iwn,  country,  or  abroad.- Address,  W.  D.  27, 
Sbeppeiton  Cottagee.  New  Norlb-road,  Loudon,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

\17 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,  a 

TY  RK-ENOAOBMENf  as  PBIMk  COrT  CLERK.  FuHyooii- 
versant  with  all  tbe  duties  of  the  office. — Address,  H.  J.  45, 
Auguitaa-.Uieet,  Regent's  Park,  N W. 

TO  BUII  DERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

YV  a thoroughly  practical,  energetic  Man,  ae  GENERAL 

FOREMAN.  Experienced  in  carrying  out  Urge  works.  Well 
acqueluted  with  the  ilrtTrreut  branches  of  ibs  trade.  Good  ref.r, 
eiicee.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.— Adoress,  W,  Mr.  W.  B 
Bay’s,  Toba-coQlBt,  New  Kent-road, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DKCOR.ATOR3. 

"XYTANTED,  by  a first-claaa  PAPER- 

YY  HANGER  and  DECORATOR.  H CONSTANCY.  Willing  to 
ill  up  spare  time.  Can  take  charge  of  Jobs.— C.  40,  Oxfutd-etreet, 
Innthauptnii,  Hants. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRrCiOEB. 

\Vr  ANTED,by  a well-quali6ed  ASSISTANT, 

Y Y a llE-ENQAGKMBNT  as  CLERK  or  WALKING  FOREMAN. 
Aged  80.— Addrets,  A.  D.  85,  Loightou-iood,  KeDliau-town,  N.  W. 

anted,  by  a young  Man,  aged  32,  with 

V V gi-od  trstltnoulala,  u Ctrpeuter  aud  Joiner  by  trade  a 
SirUATlON  aa  OENrRAL  FnilE.MAN  or  Leadtug  Hand.  Under- 
staude  pUi'S,  Bpe-'iH-atlun*,  and  aeiring  out  all  kludi  cf  work.  Ac. 
The  country  or  to  go  abroad  preferred.— Addreea,  A.  B.  Post-uffioe, 
Caraoalton,  8utr*-y. 


TO  PAINTEBS,  FAPKRHANQBRS,  BUILDERS.  4o. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth, 

aged  19.  a Painter,  a SITUATION  as  PAINTER  and  Im- 
proved PAPERHANCRR.  Would  have  no  oMectlon  to  article  hini- 
aelt— Apply  to  F.  W.  10,  Suttou-btreel,  Newlanfl-atreBl,  Kensington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient 

tV  clerk  of  WOHK3,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  fully  qurvltaed 
to  ruperliiteiid  ibo  erenlion  of  any  exteosivs  works.  Good  test!- 
moDluls.-Addiess,  R.  8.22,  Caledoulari-cr-a  rent,  Caledonlau-ioad.  K. 

TO  ARCHITBCrS  AND  OTHERS. 

\\r  ANTED,  by  an  experienced 

VY  DhAUOHTSMAN,  EMFLOYMRNT.  Aoenstomed  to  pre- 
pare finished,  working,  amt  detailed  draa-luge,  to  design,  he.  at.d  Is 
Well  up  lu  001  slruoiiori,  having  carried  into  exeentiou  some  of  bis 
own  de-igns.- Addrrsi.  X,  Y.  Z,  70,  Q:e«t  Percy  stree',  Pentonvllle, 

TO  AP.CHITECrS,  CIVIL  ENGINEBRS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T Y CLERK  of  WOBK-3  or  GENERAL  AS-lIdTAST,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  Mau.  Bns  sDprrliiteud-rl  Che  erection  of 
several  important  public  and  private  bntldtogi.  Is  anea‘  and  rip  id 
draughtsmau,  well  up  In  Wi>rklr,g.  detail,  aud  duUhsd  drawmgs,  A'. 
Flrfl-cla  s rvfrrr-nrres  au<l  le-ilm  rnUls.  Terms  m>ders*-e.  Ag^d  34. 
Address.  F.  H.  59  Peacock  strref.  Gravesend. 

TO  CAllPENTBES  AND  BUILDERS. 

\Y7 ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

tY  TION  as  IMPROVER  10  the  CARPENrKRING  and  JOIN- 
I.NG.  Has  been  at  the  Iride  some  time.  A good  j^buiug  shop  uot 
ohj-et:(]  to.  Town  or  country.- Address,  E.  8.  li.  Sussex  terruce. 
Camden  Tjwu. 

VXrANTED,  by  a respect-able  Young  Man,  a 

T Y SITUATION  fu  MILLWRIGHT  or  ENGINRER  in  a Manu- 
factory. Used  t’)  cement  mill  aud  brewery  wurk.—AdJr«S9.C.  W.  D. 
No,  169,  Park-road,  Clapham.  Loudo'i. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUTLDER4. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  jiisfc 

T Y I'oiuple'lug  a four  years'  eaga<emeiii.  a RE-BSGAQEMENT 
as  FOREMAN  (tn  Town  or  coun'ryl  «.r  PLA-  TERERS,  or  Pioocw  jrk. 
Wei:  up  in  the  use  of  Finland  cement  aud  the  mauufactuce  uf  evary 
descripilou  of  artificial  etoue,  arcUiteatuial  and  garden  em'ielllsb- 
meiit,  general  Bhop  work,  aud  modelling.  FiiBt-ola«  reference-.— 
AdditMs,  A.  B.  4.  Bauelagh-toad,  Weetbrurne-aquare,  Faddlugt  in. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

■\V7' ANTED,  by  a BuilJer’s  CLERK,  aged  26, 

VV  a EB-ENGAGEMBhT.  U.ed  to  general  office  work  and 

prime-cott,  Good  book-keeper.  Higheet  referenoes  eiven. — Address, 

A.  P.  47,  xpeke-rovl,  UUpn-m  J unc  tun.  S W. 

tXT ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

VV  clans  OKAI.SRR  and  MARRLBR,  pl.oework.— Addresf, 

8,  J.  05,  Vletoria-rood,  KeuUsh-tnwn.  N.W. 

‘IIT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  by 

YV  iiH  experleuced  and  practtcai  GRNEBAL  FOREMAN,  who 
has  recently  completed  a large  Job  lu  the  City.  No  objection  to  the 
country  or  abroad.— Addrets,  T.  H.  " Loid  Soulhamptou, ' Haver- 
stc.ck-lilll,  N.W, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

VV  JOBBING  HAND  (married,  and  an  abst.tner).  Would 
prefer  an 'ncagement  lu  an  Ironmongery  K-itabllshmeol,  Tlo-iilial, 
or  Museum.  Four  and  a half  year>’ lefe  ease.— Address,  T.  TURNER, 
Jun.  Oppoat.e  St.  Mary'.-,  Brtdport,  Dorse’.. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

\^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a STTUA- 

YV  TIONss  CLBRK  in  a Bnlldor's  Office.  li  a good  pmman 
aud  quick  at  figures.  Would  pr-far  to  employ  part  of  hit  time 
a*  the  bench.  Loudon  preferred.  — Address,  J.  'T.  U.  Fott-olflce, 
Mellon  M'inbray,  Leicestershire. 

WT ANTED,  by  a first-class  STAIRCASE- 

V V HAND,  STAIRil  or  BAIL-i,  or  as  Foreman  of  a Job.  Town 
or  country. — AdJreu,  L.  M.  Mr.  Hall,  13,  H-gh-btreet,  Feuge. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTER-'.  AND  UNDERTaKBRS. 

'\;\7’ ANTED,  to  APPRKNTICE,  a msp^ct- 

VV  able  youth,  aged  16  yinr*.  to  tho  above  (lu'loors).  A small 

premium  would  be  given,  bubuibi  of  Loudon  preferred.— -Yddress, 

N.  H.  E.  397.  Mile  Kud-ioad,  B. 

W-^NTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  JOB.  Piecework  or  otheiwlso.  Good  tefereuoa  from  last 
employer  as  to  ability,  4c. — Address,  K.  8.  lo3,  Slauiford-strcet, 

TO  ARCerrECTS.  builubus,  and  others. 

TVTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  practical  Man,  of  many  yaaia'  experience  in  all 
branches.  Firet-clasa  trsllmoulaD.— A'ldrejs,  A Z.  care  of  Mr. 
Montague,  Stationer,  Asylum-road,  Peukbam,  8.E. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

tV  PENTER  and  joiner.  Used  to  iHUplJatioue.  Ha-agood 
knowledge  of  plans,  epeoificatlon',  and  accounio.  Capable  uf  taking 
charge  of  a job  or  ehop. — Address,  No.  829,  10.  Little  WintlmUI- 
street,  Uaymorket,  W. 

TO  TROHMONOERB  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a GAS- 

VV  FiTTtE,  BELLHANQER,  and  BATH-FlTrER.  Can  do 
jobbi'g  aud  pluiubiug.— Address,  £.  G.  SLl,  Upper  Kennlngton- 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  a Job.  A Car- 
penter. Aged  40. — Addrets,  W.  A.  16,  Yoik-btreat,  Coveut- garden. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  SHOP-FOREMAN,  or  to  lake  the  Management  of 
a Jiibbing  Bulldej’e  Business.  A good  knowledge  □;  all  branches 
of  the  bnildiug  trade,  bookkeeping,  4c  Siearly,  ard  of  good  ad- 
dress. Has  been  in  bueiuesa,— Address,  1,004,  Uffire  ul  "The 
Builder.’’ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  COSTRACroES. 

VTT'ANTED,  .by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  lu  tbe  offiot  of  tbe 
nbnve.  Aconstomed  to  tbe  usual  dutlea.— Address,  1,015,  Office  Of 
‘ The  Bulldtr." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHFKS. 

"VlfT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

f V TloN  as  GASKITTaa,  BBLLUANOER.  aud  HOT-WATER 
HAND,  or  will  take  woik  by  tho  pivoe  (labour  only)  — AUareas, 

E.  W.  2,  Market-terrace,  A biou-Toa<l,  Baium^rstni'b. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  general  ASSISTANT, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  tor  Two  or  Three  Dave 
des'gn,  survey,  prepare  worklug  and  dslall  drawiuga.  iptcioi.  ■ 

Sc.  Address,  £ J,  W.  2,  Doveteox  court.  Temple. 

Air  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  ob  TIME  and 

V V BTOKE  KEEPER,  w ,DEIO'.,CMHK.  E«l> 

ond  nard  to  office  duller.  Three  yean’ <-^>r»ctor.-Addr«a.J.  A.  J. 
No.  11,  KewUnd-BlreBi,  Eatou-aquare.  S.w. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  AE'HirTcra. 

WANTED,  a BE-ENGAGBMENT,  m 

Town  br  an  eiperltn-frt  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Uiieicep- 
ARCHITECT,  27,  Otoavenor  Man- 


■\X7ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLEBKof  WORKS,  GKNERAT  FOREMAN,  or  Cbaree  of 
_ V.L  .. .,..1  M.n  iiA*  a ihoronan  knowiedBe 


» T CLERKof  WORKS,  urnjitvAi  rv 
» Job.  by  an  energetic,  practical  Man.  U»*  - - 

of  every  bratich  of  Ihe  bollolng  tiaie,  and  of  tho  — — , 

ties  of  all  building  materiale.  B»e  bad  'be  eniire  oharg.  and 
management  of  large  joba  and  public  worka  the  iMt  twenty 
yeere.  UnexcepUoneble  reference  and  t«t'monlal.  from  London 

artbiiecU  and  boildere.— Address,  B.  W.  .care  of  Mr,  Solfe,  17, 
6t.  John'a-wood-terrace,  N.vy. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


■\'I/'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 
VV  aBE-ENGl— 


..  _E.ENGAOBMKNT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
work.  iKbouronly.  Town  or  couu'ry.  Unssceotlonable  refe' 
and  testimonials  from  London 
T.  W.  M.  2d.  Ge-^rge-stteet,  Camh 


3 ARCHITECTS,  4c. 


■\V7 -ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22,  a 

VV  BE  ENGAGEMENT  aa  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT. 


9S.-Addrei 


"\V7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V ihorougbiy  competent  BUILDER’S  CLRRK  Well  up  in 
fbe  routine  of  tbe  office,  preparation  of  i Ians,  taking  rut  qnantl- 
tlea,  measnriog  all  kinds  of  work,  estimating.  4c.  rraciically 
arqiiaioted  with  the  trade.  Fitai-claas  references.— Addroee,  503, 
Office  of  ■•The  Bnilder."  


) ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


TIT  ANTED,  by  a first-class  ASSISTANT, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  bad  considerable  experience  in 


all  branches  of  the  profession,  and  is  well  np  in  perspective  . 
artistic  colouring.  Will  render  occaiional  aaslelance. — Addre 
69.  Upper  Kennington-lane,  6.K. 


TO  BUILDER.S. 

TTTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  o.,nQttT-  J'’»t 
finishing  a large  job  in  Town.  Good  reference.— Address,  G.  W.  ISO. 
Klog*BToad.  Cbelsea.  S.W. 


TTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

VV  ING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  SHOP  and  YARD 


1 YARD 

FOREMAN,  WALKING  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  on  a JOB. 
good  general  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  tbe  trade  ; lair 
drangbteman  ; experienced  In  church  restoration,  alierattous,  diUpi- 
datlous,  and  general  lepalrs. — Address,  THUS.  HALL,  10,  North 
jvewe,  Gray's-lnn-road.  W.C 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

temporary  or  otherwiie.  Ir  a good  draughtsmsn  and 
colourlii.  Well  up  in  perspective,  and  tbe  preparing  of  drawings 
for  competition,  4c.  Good  references.  Salajy  moderate. — Address, 
M.  A.  63.  Bontbampton-row,  W.C. 


TTTANTED,  by  an  Italian  (who  speak  i 

VV  French),  a BITUATION  M PAINTER  In  ORNAMENTAL 


French).  - - . 

and  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK.  Is  willing  to  fill  up  fail  time  lo 
other  braneber,  such  as  gra'ning,  marble  ornamenUtionr,  4c. — 


Apply  to  P.  B.  193,  St.  Jobn- 


rest,  C 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  General  Foremau 
Inaemallflrm.  Good  jetneraud  aUirca»s-h»nJ.  First-rate  draugbu- 
man.  Can  set  out  work,  and  take  charge  of  a job.  Terms  modecare. 
Town  or  oouniry,— Address,  C.  H.  41.  Atteslan-road,  Biyswaler.  W. 


WANTED,  by  a strong  active  Young  Man, 

aged  24,  a pennauent  SITU  AVION  as  CARPENfER.  Wages, 


, . .sv-  —.  a permauent 
53,  an  hour,  in  London  or  lu'’ 
CoQld  fill  no  spare  time  in  tb 
Address,  S65,  Office  of  The 


WANTED,  as  PLUMBER  or  good 

THEKE-BRANCH  HAND,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Wsges, 
6d.  per  hour.— Address,  W.  L.  2,  Triangle-terrace,  West-street,  South 
Hackney,  E. 


WANTED,  by  a steady,  persevering  Man, 

a EE-ENOAGEMBNT  as  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  Chr  — 
of  a Job.  Aged  i5.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Good  refaranoa  from 
employer  and  architect.— Address,  H.  B.  Mr.  West,  20.  Qray’s-1 
cbsml^rs,  Holboru. 


TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Can  survey,  level,  and  is  a fait 
draughtsmin.  Flrst-clasr  refetances  can  be  given.  Two  years  in 
preeent  eltuatlon,  and  six  years  in  last.  Aged  2L— Address.  J.  S.  B. 
Foit-office,  Bstb. 


TO  SAWMILL  PBOPRIETOHS  AND  BUILDSBS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Man  (a  Scotsman), 

a SITUATION,  to  work  or  take  charge  of  sawmill  ma- 
chinery. Can  work,  sharpen,  punch,  and  hamioar  any  saws,  repair 
and  work  most  machinery  in  a sawmill  and  Joiners'  work. — Address, 
1,051,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTEACfTORS. 

T^ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  .an 

VV  etergetlc  FOREMAN  of  WORK9.  Town  or  country  job 
Address,  ALPHA,  15.  St.  Oeorge’s-road,  Notliug-hiU,  Loudon,  W. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

MAN  PAINTER,  by  a ihornughly  pracllcsl  gralner, 
wilier,  4c.— Address,  H.  B.  2,  Upper  Msnli,  Btangate,  Lembeih. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


ASSISTANT,  sn  immediate  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepan 
anu  nuish  drawings  from  rough  eketebee,  Italian  etyle,  and  cai 
make  out  details.  Has  some  knowledge  of  Gotblc,  and  cau  mak 
perspecilve  drawings.  Salary  moderste. — Address,  J.  M.C.  3,  Iron- 
monger-street. Stamfonl,  Liocoloshlre 


rpEMPORARY  assistance. —A  Sur- 

_1_  veyor  of  gie.st  experience  In  Measuring,  Estimating, 
Quautiliei,  will  begUdto  give  TRMPOKAKY  A3818TANCK. 
had  great  practical  experience  in  takiog  aad  arranging  extra' 
omlatlons.  Would  undertake  tbe  books  and  acoouuta  of  a Builder, 
Addreei,  SURVEYOR.  IIG,  Camden-road,  N,W. 


a'^HE  Advertiser,  with  many  years’  experi- 

. ence  in  firet-clase  estabiirhments.  Is  open  to 


> SALESMAN,  MANAGER,  PRACTICAL  FOREMAN,  or  ol 
wise.  Thorough  knowledge  of  buying,  eitlmatiug.  and  every  dei 
Considered  of  good  taste.  Permanent  appointment  being  the  p 


ALBERT  B.  24,Cbeyne-wr 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 


I GAGEMENT.  aa 
dranghtemen.  Quick  t 

office.  Fair  bookkeeper,  unoeuisuie  leiereucee 
Addieu,  A,  fi.  26,  Boone  stieet  Lee,  Kent,  B.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  (Jeslres  a RE-ENGAGE- 

X MENT  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Last  three  years  and  a 
half  wl'h  an  eminent  City  firm.  Salary  moderate.  — Address, 
BETA,  55,Walford-road,  Stoke  Newington. 

TO  BNOINEBRS,  ARCHITECTS,  4e.  _ 

fT^HE  Advertiser,  having  served  his  Articles 

1 to  an  Arebiteo',  wi.hes  for  EMPLOYMENT,  at  home  rr 
abroad.  Is  acfiualnted  with  tee  mannfacture  of  Poitland  cement.- 
Addrees,  0.  C.  W.  Mr.  Dive,  142,  Prince  of  Walos'-roid,  Haverstock- 
bill. 

QTAIES.— A First-olaas  STAIRCASE 

O Band  is  In  WANT  of  a JOB.  either  by  day  or  piecework, 
or  as  Shop  or  Out  door  Foreman.— Addreei,  W.  B.  1,  lugestre-place, 
Brosd-etreet.  Golden-iquaro,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  IRON.MOKGSRS,  4c. 

SITUATION,  WANTED,  by  a BELL- 

iO  HANGER,  GASFITTER,  HOT- WATF.R  FITTER.  LOCKSMITH, 
aud  good  t-MiTH.  Ha-  had  eiperleuce  in  the  above  branches  six- 
teen years,  both  as  Foreman  aoa  otherwise.  Steady  and  truit- 
wnrihy.  Good  rererences.— Address.  J.  8.  B.  6,  Ciarendou-terrace, 
M-iil  1 Vale,  London.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  by  a 

r thoroiigh’y  prac'.'oal  Man.  Town  or  country.  Labour  only.— 
Address.  990.  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IV/TB.  HEDGE,  of  3,  Titebborne-street,  Cam- 

l\j  briiige.tqiiare,  W.  wishes  to  meet  with  an  ENGAGR51RNT. 

Is  well  accustomed  to  prepare  competition  and  working  drawings, 
and  Iracingi  on  oloth.  Can  give  good  reference-. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  an  expe- 

XJ  rlenerd  FOREMAN,  wllh  good  references  from  London 
arcbltecls.  Haaecienlific  and  nracilcal  knowledge  of  all  bulldiiig 
works.  Will  take  carpentry,  joinery,  stairs,  and  handrails,  piece 
work.— Address,  R.  P.  11.  Fie  et-rosd,  Hsverstock-hlll,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBER*  AND  BUILDERS. 

■EMPLOYMENT,  WANTED,  by  an  ex- 

1 'J  perlenced  PLUMBER,  in  all  Its  braoches.  Is  willing  t-o  fill 
np  time  in  Gaafittlng.  FlrBt<lasi  reference  from  last  employer.— 1 
AdJre-a,  K K Mr.  Magenis,  Post-effioe,  York-rosd,  Battersea,  S.W. 

A THOROUGHLY-QUALIFIED  General 

Ai  assistant  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT  In  Town.  Ac.initomed 
to  prepare  working  and  detail  drawings,  aud  to  work  out  rough 
aketebe-.  Also  rerspeotive,  surveying,  levelling,  4c.  — Address, 

W.  S.  43,  Hyddelton-iquaie.  E.C.  i 

rpo  ARCIIlTECrURA.L  SCULPTORS, 

1 4c.— TO  BR  DISPOSED  OF.  ihe  BUSINESS  and  GOODWILL 

of  an  ARCHITEOrOEALSCULPCOB,  of  good  standing.  Situated  in 
London.  This  i-re-lly  a flrs'-rale  opportunity  f.irany  one.  Good 
reasons  for  tbe  sale.— Address,  Mr.  A.  EMSDEN.  6,  Moniague-rosd, 
Dsiston,  L uion,  N.B. 

A PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYER  is  open 

jt\.  to  an  BNOAGEMENT  at  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  or  WORK- 
MAN. Wei!  up  in  contract  aud  apeculailng.  Can  prepare  plans, 
measure,  aud  take  ODl  quantities.  Town  or  country.  Qued  refer- 
ences Wages  Hbecal.— Address,  O.  B.  Post-olllce,  Slugeton-oa- 
Thsmeu 

A RESPECTABLE  MAN  (Married)  wishes 

2\.  for  a permaoent  SITUATION  as  CARi’ENTER  on  an  Fatale 
orotherwiie.  Good  references.  W-ges  2Is.  a week,— Address,  A,  B. 
Post-ofiice,  Acton,  W, 

TO  BUILDERS.  &c. 

A S MILL  FOREMAN,  or  to  WORK 

AX  ONB  or  MORE  MACHINES,  Fifteen  years’  experience. 
La»t  sltuailon  sevenyears.  C«blQetm»ker.  Oood  saw-sharpener.— 
Address,  W.  V.  28.  Burton-crescent,  Kuslon-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  desires  an  EN- 

AX  GAGBMKNT,  in  town  or  country.  Fait  draughtsman  and 
colcurlec.  Five  y-ars*  experience.  Moderate  salary.  — Addrees, 
SURVEYOR.  443.  Mile  End-roau.  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N efficient  Architect  and  Surveyor’s  and 

AX  Lard  Surveyor's  ASSISTANT  requires  an  ENGAOBMBNt. 
Address,  G.  ?.  8.  Woburn-plaoe.  Raoiell-quare.  W.C. 

A NEAT  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS- 

AX  MAN.  of  four  years’  experience,  requires  a RB-ENGaOK- 
MENT.  Accustomed  to  the  preparation  of  wnik'ng  and  tompet  lion 
drawing?.  Well  recommended.— Address,  FRANCIS,  35,  Qaeen’s- 
road,  Fecktasm,  S.E. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  is  in  want  of  a 

AX  SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  fi  1 up  time  at  other  branches.— 
Address,  PLUMBER.  $3  M irylebone-lane,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  from  the  Country,  a 

AX  CARPENTER,  WaNTS  a SITUaTlON.  He  Is  a good  pen- 
man, quick  et  acconuts,  andan  upright  and  industrious  character.— 
Address.  J.  E.  9.  Tnanet- place,  Blrami,  Temple-bar,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A N experienced  ISIan  wishes  an  ENGAGE 

AX  MEN!’ as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Has  a thorough  know 
ledge  of  painting  in  all  lU  branches.  Upweids  of  fourteen  years  lea-i  1 
Ing  man  in  a Wtst-end  firm.  No  otjeciion  to  fl'l  up  time  in  paint- 
log,  gildlog,  4o.  Total  Abstainer.  Age  42.— Address.  A.  B.  I,, 
Mimst-r-street,  Regsnt'a  Park.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  experienced  London 

AX  ORAINER  and  MARBLER  is  desirous  of  meetiog  with  a 
SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  be  well  recommended  aud  specimens  of 
work  seen  Joba  promptly  attended  In  Town  or  couulry.  Half 
expenses  paid.— Address,  G.  O.  53,  Whitlield-attaet,  Totlenhsm- 
couit-Toad. 

TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  a good  SUE- 

AX  VEYOR  and  Beat  DRAUGHTSMAN,  ia  deelroua  of  an 
EKOAGEMENP.  I»  well  up  In  either  field  oroffles  work.— Apply  to 
A.  H.  HAV18,  Bickmar.h  Hell.  Alooiter. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

AX  DF.BIQNER,  and  Ihoroughly-qoalified  ASSISTANT  is  at 

1 liDerty  to  accept  a temporary  or  permanent  BNGAGEMEST. — 

' Addresa,  ABCHirEC  P,  58.  Blaolej-street,  bkcleaton-muare.  S.W. 

A PRACTICAL  LONDON  FOREMAN 

AX  win  be  open  to  an  FNGAGEMENT  on  the  doth  as  SHOP. 
Fi  reman  of  JOINERS.  GENEKsL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job 
la  ft  good  drsugblsman,  quick  at  settlog  out  work,  making  working 
and  detail  drawing-,  Uae  a good  knowledge  of  machinery.  First- 
- claee  reference.-.— J.  H.  M.  Futem-m,  Hookril,  Bishop's  Sioitfoid. 

■ A FIRST-CLASS  ARCHITECTURAL 

t AX  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  OFFERS  his  SEKVlCBB. 
a Aitlstio  persptctlvee,  competition,  worklug  aud  detail  drawlnge, 

. 4c.  LeseoBS  In  piacttcal  drawing  aod  perepective.  — Addeoes, 

ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr  Nawnham,  91,  Lamb's  Conduit -street. 
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COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1.  Old  Broad'Sfreet.  B.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
CaplU’,  1.600,0002.  Paid  np  and  invested,  700,0001. 


^0  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SAW- 

MILL  PBOPRIETOnS.  and  OTHERS.— FINSBURY.— TO  BE 


nd  GOODWILL  of  an  old-eetabilihed  BUSINESS  In  foil  operation, 
noit  centrally  si'uate  and  in  the  midst  of  a large  manulaciucing 
lelghbonrhoot*.  Ihe  premises  comprise  an  arealo'  16,5(i0  feer,  la- 
ludlng  the  taw-mill,  a good  d*elliug-hou-e,  and  4 s'all  stable,  with 
lay-loft,  4c. ; a tpiclous  ware-room,  well  lighted,  70  ft.  by  45  feet, 
vlih  abundsnee  of  other  undercover  stowage.  Leate  47Jyfats,sta 
Tound  rent  of  872.  per  anuum.-Apply  to  Messis.  KARD3, 
p'AUGHAN.  A LEIFCHILD,  Auctlooears  and  Surveyors,  62,  Moor- 
ate-street,  E.C.  and  Greenwich,  S.E. 


0 CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS 

CARPENTERS,  and  OTHERS.-PARK  ROAD,  FREEV-tSTLE; 
FOUTHAMPION.-TO  BF.  LET.  desirable  and  extensive  BUalNBSS 
iprlsiug  large  yard,  workshops,  sswpiU.  suble 


rpe 

I C, 


D,  well  Blocked  aud  very  productive,  fur  many  yeare  in  the 
latlon  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Phllps,  builder  and  omtractir.  Rent 
ra'e.-Apply  to  Mr.  B,  F,  PRANOLF.Y,  Aue'iooeer  and  B'UU 
t.  7.  Upper  Prospect-placo;  or  to  Mr.  0.  OKDDE3,  Surreyor 


rr\0  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  and 

L OLAZIERi— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  a genuine  Bl'SINBBSi, 


In  a flouiishiug  village  in  tbe  Midland 
ouniles,  established  over  fifty  years.  Secured  by  lesee,  st  s 
omlasl  rent.  Incomlog  (by  vsluatiou).  Including  goodwill,  ebont 
502.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  leaving.-For  farther  partlRi. 
irt,  apply  to  T.  S.  MUDDB.MaN,  Auctioneer  aud  Business  Ageat, 
lo,  22,  Newland,  Northampton. 


CAW  MILLS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 

O one  of  the  oldest  STEAM  SAWING  aod  PLANING  MILLS  la 
London.  The  present  proprietor  has  carried  the  business  ou  f u u^ 
wards  of  twenty-five  years,  and  Is  now  lellting.  A te.epoaslbls 
t-nant  with  7002.  or  80(2.  at  command,  would  be  admitted  on  easy 
terma— Applications  from  princiuala.  or  their  aolicltots,  may  be 
made  to  Messrs,  RICE,  BROTHERS,  No.  2,  |Adelalde-pIsee,  Londcu 
B.ldge,  R.C. 


rriO  STONE  MASONS.— A BUSINESS 

Jl.  TO  LET  In  the  country.— Address,  A.  M.  Office  of  " Ihe 


To_ 


PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  and  GAS- 

FITTERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  a snug  BUSINESS,  in  Ihs 
■ vateilng-place  of  |Whilby.  Stock  small  and  welt- 


Apply  to  GEO.  ANDERSON,  Whitby,  I 


IVIORTGAGES.  - 

IVi  Clients  prepared  to  i 


MR.  HAYNES  has 


„ ADVANCE  SUMS  of  MONEY  ti 

_ MORTGAGE  of  FRKsHOLD  and  LEASttHOLD  PRO- 

PERTY and  upon  Deposit  of  Deeds,  ADVANCES  made  on  UN- 
FINISHED PROPERrY.  Beveral  eligible  Plots  of  Freehold  Land 
to  be  Let  on  Biilldlog  Lease-,  with  ADVANCKS.-JO HN  P. 
HAYNES,  eolloitor,  3.  Warwick-coart,  Gray’s-inn,  W.C. 


GEOMETRICAL  and  ENCAUSTIC 

TILEK  — HAEGRKAVES,  CRAVEN.  DDNNILU  4 CX 
Limited).  JAOKPIELD  WORKS,  near  BB03BLEY,  SALOP.— Psva 
mente,  Bcclesinatical  and  Domestic,  made  from  tbe  celebrated  Fim 
Clays  of  Broseley,  imperishable  In  their  nature  and  of  grej  ' ’ ■■ 


DOULTON'S 

TMPROYED  DAMP-PROOF  COURSI 

X SECURES  CONTINUOUS  VENllLATION 


H.  DOULTON  & CO.  LAMBETH,  S.E, 


Damp  proof  course 

“TAYLOR’S  PATENT.” 

TO  PREVENT  DAMP  RISING  UP  WALLS  TH 
JOINT  MUST  BE  KEPT  CLEAR,  IT  THUS  FORM 
AN  AIR  PASSAGE;  ON  ANY  OTHER  PEIHCIPIi' 
IT  IS  INEFFECTUAL.  | 

r 


Made  Id  vitrified  slabs  of 
thick,  in  lengths  to 
ventilAtlon.  Delivi 


stoneware,  1 inch,  1 j Inch,  t-  - . 

.of  various  widths,  and perforated  , 

London  orTamworth. 


o tbe 


BROOMHALL  TILE  & BRICK  CO.  Limiti 
Cox’s  Wharf,  Upper  Gronnd-sb.  Blackfriars,  St 

Es’imatee  for  PATENT  ROOFING  TILES.  lall  complete,  in  ' 
pait  of  tbe  kingdom.  See  last  week's  Advertisement. 
These  Quods  are  now  on  view  in  the  PuTTERY  GALLERY  at  5 
INTERNATiONAL  EXHIBITION. 
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On  the  Proposed  Worb 
at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin. 

HE  Bmall  number  of 
the  larger  class  of 
ancient  baildings  pos- 
sessed by  Ireland  ren- 
ders the  restoration  of 
Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  now  about 
to  be  undertaken,  a 
work  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  it  would 
be  did  this  building 
belong  to  a country  rich 
in  ancient  and  historic 
buildings,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  hue  pro- 
portions and  the  deli- 
cate details  of  the 
thirteenth-century  por- 
tion of  this  church 
would,  even  were  it 
litnated  in  England  or  France,  despite  its 
llnallnees,  entitle  it  to  a high  place  among  the 
f’Cediioval  buildings  of  these  countries. 
i!  The  funds  for  effecting  this  restoration  have 
een  given  with  great  (though  not  in  Dublin  un- 
icampled)  liberality  by  Mr.  Roe,  a citizen  of 
[i  ublin,  who  has  selected  Mr.  Street  as  the  archi- 
liot  to  be  employed  in  carrying  it  out.  When 
[)  deservedly  eminent  an  architect  as  Mr.  Street 
r writes,  “I  have  entered  into  the  whole  ques- 
‘on  [of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedralj  with 
io  little  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  for  this  church 
las  always  had  special  attractions  for  me,”  it  is 
jo  be  expected  that  the  proposals  he  makes  will 
ave  great  merits.  And  great  merits  Mr. 
itreet’s  proposals  for  the  I'estoration  of  the 
athedral  certainly  have  j indeed,  the  more  they 
,re  examined,  the  more  apparent  becomes  their 
ery  satisfactory  nature,  and  the  more  clearly 
ti  seen  the  great  reason  there  is  for  rejoicing 
liat  this  restoration  will  take  place  under 
Ur.  Street’s  care. 

> If  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  at 
Jihrist  Church  related  solely  to  the  restoration 
^ the  cathedral,  our  task  might  be  limited  to 
jlie  pleasant  one  of  recommending  our  readers 
:o  procure  the  interesting  and  well-illua- 
l>'ated  reports,* *  in  which  the  proposed  works 
set  forth,  but  this  is  only  a part  of  what  is 
contemplation.  It  is  intended  to  erect  at 
•ist  Church  Cathedral  a building  for  the  use 
the  representative  assembly  or  General  Synod 
the  Irish  Church,  and  it  is  on  the  proposals 
X,  Street  makes  relative  to  this  building  that 
e feel  it  desirable  to  remark. 

Mr.  Roe  is  supplying  the  funds  for  this  build- 
ig,  and  it  is  to  the  not  unnatural  tendency  of 
oe  public-spirited  generosity  he  is  evincing  to 
ive  the  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
ihrongh  it  from  criticism  that  we  must  attribute 
/hat  appears  to  have  been  the  unquestioned 
iooeptance  of  these  proposals  in  quarters  in 
khioh  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  their 


* Report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church 
tathedral,  Dublin,  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
IJhureh.  By  George  Edmund  Street,  A.R.A.  Dublin  : 
Hodges,  Smith,  & foster.  186S. 

• Report  on  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Choir  of  Christ  Church 
.‘athedral,  Dublin,  aud  ou  the  ErecUon  of  a Synod  Hall 
or  the  Church  of  Ireland.  By  George  Edmund  Sti  eet, 
Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  & Foster,  1871. 


nature  would  have  subjected  them  to  discussion. 
Mr.  Street’s  scheme  for  the  Synod  Hall  buildings 
is  not  one  that  we  can  support. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  ridge  running  parallel  to  and  rising 
rapidly  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  River 
Liffey.  It  is  about  100  fb.  to  the  north  of  the 
summit  of  this  ridge,  and  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands  is  some  10  ft.  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  occupied  by  Christchurch-place, 
an  important  thoroughfare. 

We  would  remark  here  that  we  regard  this 
depression  of  the  ground  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands  below  this  street  as  the  great  defect  of 
what  is  notwithstanding  a noble  site.  The 
ground  between  the  cathedral  and  Christchurch- 
place  belongs  to  the  cathedral  chapter. 

The  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
which  have  resulted  in  Mr.  Street’s  report  of  this 
year,  requested  the  reporter  to  show  “how, 
availing  myself  of  the  additional  ground  thus 
[by  the  taking  down  of  the  present  choir] 
acquired,  I would  propose  to  provide  the  hall 
and  other  rooms  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  representative  Synod  of  the  Irish  Church.” 
The  Duke  of  Leinster  further  informed  Mr. 
Street  “ that  it  was  understood  a hall  about 
100  ft.  in  length  and  40  fo.  in  breadth  would  bo 
required,  with  division  lobbies  on  either  side.” 

Mr.  Street  has  somewhat  deviated  from  these 
instructions ; for  he  has  not  availed  himself  of 
the  ground  between  the  ends  of  the  existing  and 
that  of  the  proposed  choir,  and  his  reason  for  not 
adhering  to  them  would  appear  [to  be  that  (io 
his  own  words)  “ there  is  no  obtainable  view  of 
the  choir,  save  that  from  the  south  and  south- 
east,  and  it  would  therefore  be  a great  mis- 
take to  shut  the  church  out  from  view  at 
all  at  this  aide,  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  any  erection  of  buildings  for  the  synod  on 
the  ground  of  the  chapter  at  the  south-east 
side  of  the  cathedral.”  Every  one  will  agree 
with  the  conclusion,  though  most  people  would, 
we  should  imagine,  think  it  “ a great  mistake 
to  shut  the  church  out  from  view  ” on  the  south, 
even  if  the  choir  were  fully  visible  from  other 
points.  If  Mr.  Street  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  on  to  what  we  think  (despite  certain  other 
arguments  of  bis)  the  natural  conclusion  of  a 
portion  of  his  reasoning,  he  would  not  have  pro- 
posed (as  he  has  done)  to  erect  the  Synod  Hall 
on  the  western  portion  of  the  ground  south  of 
the  cathedral,  abutting  against  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  building,  and  to  complete  the 
group  of  buildings  for  tho  use  of  the  General 
Synod  by  a building  abutting  against  the  end  of 
the  southern  transept  and  parallel  to  the  Hall,  and 
by  another  joining  these  two  buildings  together 
at  their  southern  ends,  and  itself  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cathedral. 

The  making  of  such  a proposal  by  Mr.  Street 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  a matter  of  surprise, 
for  it  appears  in  accordance  with  the  views  he 
has  always  vigorously  advocated  with  a tren- 
chant pen  and  a powerful  pencil,  though  it 
must  be  said  of  him,  that  in  making  it  he  has 
shown  “the  courage  of  his  opinions.”  But  we 
believe  that  no  other  architect  of  equal  emi- 
nence would  have  ventured  on  proposing  the 
erection  of  such  a group  of  buildings  in  the 
same  position.  Mr.  Street  has  evidently  seen 
that  his  proposals  would  not  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  for  he  has  entered  in‘o  an  antici- 
patory defence  of  them,  the  arguments  of  which 
we  believe  to  admit  of  refutation.  We  shall  not^ 
however,  enter  into  an  examination  of  these 
arguments,  for  we  believe  we  can,  by  a shorter 
method,  establish  the  objeotionablo  nature  of 
these  proposals. 

Had  the  disestablishment  of  the  church  taken 
place,  not  in  Ireland,  but  in  England,  and  had 
this  event  been  followed  by  the  constitution  of 
such  a representative  assembly  as  the  General 
j Synod  of  the  Irish  Church,  it  would  probably  be 
I necessary  to  erect  a building  in  London  for  the 


use  of  this  body.  Would  any  one  venture  to 
propose  that  this  want  should  be  met  by  the 
erection  of  a hall  as  long,  wider,  and  nearly  as 
high  as  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
abutting  against,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the 
northern  aide  of  the  Abbey,  at  its  western  end, 
and  of  bnildings  containing  the  necessary  com- 
mittee and  other  rooms,  one  parallel  to  this  hall, 
and  abutting  agaiusc  the  end  of  the  northern 
transept,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  Abbey,  andjoining  the  northern  ends  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  building  parallel  to  it,  these  three 
buildings  and  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  enclosing  a 
courtyard  ? We  think  no  one  would  make  such 
a proposal,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that,  if  made, 
it  would  be  rejected  with  moral  unanimity.* 
Now,  the  objections  to  what  Mr.  Street  proposes 
to  do  at  Christ  Churoh  are,  at  least,  as  strong 
as  those  against  such  a proposal  relative  to 
Westminster  Abbey  would  be ; and  we  think  the 
proposal  to  erect  the  buildings  for  the  General 
Synod  on  the  site  Mr.  Street  bos  selected  should 
be  abandoned. 

We  think,  too,  that,  leaving  out  of  question 
the  injury  to  the  cathedral  which  would  result 
from  putting  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
cathedral  to  the  use  proposed,  and  regarding  the 
matter  solely  in  reference  to  the  contemplated 
bnildings  for  the  General  Synod,  this  site  is 
not  the  one  on  which  they  ought  to  be  erected, 
and  that  its  selection  has  injuriously  affected  the 
designs  Mr.  Street  bas  prepared  for  them. 

The  Synod  Hall  in  Mr.  Street’sdeaign  is  a some- 
what modified  reprodnotion  of  that  of  the  Central 
Hall  in  his  design  for  the  Law  Courts  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  site,  with  the  walls  reduced 
to  about  half  the  height  of  those  in  the  original 
design.  The  chief  differences  between  the 
(npper)  part  of  the  hall  of  the  Law  Courts  aud 
that  for  the  Synod  are  the  far  leas  ornate  cha- 
racter of  the  windows  in  the  latter  and  the 
omission  in  it  of  the  louvres  which  break  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  monotonous  sky-line  of 
the  Law  Courts’  hall,  and  of  the  elaborate  para- 
pet which  surmounts  the  cornice  (in  the  design) 
of  this  building.  The  omission  of  these  features 
on  a building  the  height  of  the  roof  of  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  walls  which  support  it,  must 
have  an  nnfortnnate  effect  on  its  appearance,  for 
on  such  a building  they  are  more  needed  than  on 
one  having  the  height  of  the  Law  Courts’  central 
hall.  The  probable  reason  for  their  omission  is 
that  the  Synod  Hall  bnildings  would,  when  the 
whole  group  was  looked  at  from  several  points  of 
view,  appear  a more  important  building  than  the 
; cathedral  j and  the  architect,  knowing  this  to  be 
the  case,  abstained  from  adding  anything  not 
absolntely  necessary  to  his  designs  which  would 
increase  this  effect,  even  though  they  would  have 
the  best  result  on  the  building  which  would  be 
his  own  creation,  and  the  omitted  features 
are  of  this  kind.  The  objectionable  equality 
between  the  heights  of  the  walls  and  the 
roof  of  the  Synod  Hall  might  bo  done  away 
with  by  the  adoption  of  a roof  with  a less 
steep  pitch  tbau  that  in  Mr.  Street’s  design  ; bat 
this  would  have  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
south  (a  gabled)  elevation  5 and  as  this  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  streets  they  respectively  face,  a 
more  important  elevation  than  the  western,  we 
think  Mr.  Street  right  in  using  the  pitch  he  has. 
The  one  remainingexpedientwhichwouldrender 
the  western  elevation  of  the  Synod  Hall  satis- 


• It  may,  perbaps,  be  said  that  it  is  the  way  in  which 
such  a pile  of  buildings  would  interfere  with  the  roadway 
formed  by  the  Broad  Banctnary  which  would  prevent  any 
one  from  proposing  its  erection.  We,  however,  hold  that 
if  the  position  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary  was  such  that  the 
erection  of  each  a pile  could  take  place  without  interfering 
with  the  roadway,  the  injurious  efl’ect  it  would  have  on  the 
Abbey  would  forbid  its  being  thought  of.  Or  we  might 
put  the  matter  thus The  group  of  buildings  proposed  to 
beerected  at  Christ  Church  could,  without  interference 
with  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  bo  erected  on  the 
the  north  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; ‘“than 

position  would,  because  this  church  la  far  - hu 
Chrisfa  Church  Cathedral,  be  much  less  j! 

than  the  hladnu  it  atfinat  the  'a 

pcible  ti  b.lie.e  it  would  ho  petniUted  ? We  ate 
certain  it  would  not. 
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factory  is  the  placing  of  the  committee  and  other 
rooms  nnder  it,  and  thns  making  the  bnilding 
abutting  against  the  cathedral  a two-storied 
instead  of  a one-storied  building ; and  this  is  67eu 
less  admissible  than  giving  the  hall  louvres  and 
a parapet  would  be,  and  is  so  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  given  against  the  use  of  these  features. 

There  are  besides  other  reasons  which  render 
the  elevation  of  the  Synod  Hall  on  a ground- 
floor,  if  erected  on  this  site,  open  to  objection  ; 
but  these  we  need  not  go  into.  We  may  say 
here,  however,  that  we  regard  the  placing  of  the 
committee  and  other  rooms  in  a floor  underneath 
the  Synod  Hall  as  a most  convenient  and  de- 
sirable arrangement,  and  consequently  that  the 
impossibility  of  so  placing  them,  if  this  building 
were  erected  on  it,  would  be  a strong  objection 
to  any  site. 

The  area  available  in  Hr.  Street’s  design  for 
rooms  for  committees,  for  writing,  and  for 
similar  purposes,  would  appear  to  be  about  1,700 
square  feet,  and  any  increase  of  this  area  by 
either  a lateral  or  a vertical  addition  to  the 
buildings  he  proposes  is  out  of  the  question. 
Now,  we  think  the  area  necessary  to  supply 
accommodation  of  this  sort  required  (put  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure)  is  some  1,000  square  feet 
greater  than  this  amount.  To  show  the  limited 
accommodation  given  in  ilr.  Street’s  design  we 
shall  state  the  dimensions  of  the  refreshment- 
room.  These  are, — length,  18  ft.  j breadth,  11  ft. 
giving  198  square  feet  as  the  area  of  a refresh- 
ment-room of  a body  consisting  of  624  members, 
in  a bnilding  to  be  situated  too  in  a neighbour- 
hood without  hotels. 

We  think,  then,  that  not  only  has  the  selec- 
tion of  this  site  had  an  injarious  effect  on  the 
designs  actually  prepared  for  the  Sjnod  Hall, 
bub  also  that  this  was  inevitable  j and  that,  to 
enable  the  architect  to  produce  a design  which 
will  be  worthy  of  his  deserved  eminence,  and 
afford  proper  accommodation  to  the  General 
Synod,  as  well  as  to  save  the  cathedral  from 
great  injury,  all  idea  of  erecting  the  Synod  Hall 
on  this  site  should  be  given  np. 

The  question  now  arises  to  which  wo  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  give  an  answer, — “ What, 
then,  is  the  proper  site  for  the  Synod  Hall  ? ” 

In  an  article  in  onr  professional  contemporary, 
the  Irish  Builder,  of  the  1st  inst , three  positions 
are  pointed  to,  as  affording  possible  sites  for  this 
building.  One  of  these  is  described  in  this 
article  thns : — 

“ The  ilrat  and  best  of  these  sites  is  thst  extending 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral  (as  proposed  to  be 
restored)  to  Fishamble-street.  The  merits  of  this  site 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  at  length ; but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  erection  of  the  Synod  HalJ,  as  designed  by  Mr. 
Street,  on  it,  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  interfere  with  the 
views  which  will  be  obtainable  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
restored  cathedral,  whilst  the  whole  mass  of  the  latter 
bnilding,  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  Synod  Hall,  wonld 
dominate  it.  Neither  of  these  boildinga  obsenring  or 
hiding  the  other,  the  dignity  and  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  group  they  would  form  would  be  greater  than  would 
result  from  any  other  disposition  of  the  Synod  Hall,  and 
the  latter  building  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
having  a southern  aspect  to  its  length." 

Now  we  will  at  once  admit  that  we  have  no 
fear  that  the  erection  on  this  site  of  the  Synod 
Hall,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  would  result 
in  any  injurious  effect  to  the  cathedral.  We 
think,  too,  that  were  the  Synod  Hall  to  be 
erected  on  this  site,  the  roof  might  be  one  of  a 
less  steep  pitch  than  that  in  Mr.  Street’s  de- 
8ig(n,  and  consequently  have  what  would  be  its 
southern  and  most  important  elevation  mnch 
improved.  And  it  is  possible,  too,  that  if  the 
Synod  Hall  were  erected  on  this  site,  its  roof 
might  be  allowed  to  receive  louvres,  and  its  cor- 
nice be  surmounted  by  a parapet.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  we  believe  this  site  to  be  free  from 
the  gravest  of  those  objections  which  make  ns 
advocate  the  abandonment  of  that  Mr.  Street 
has  selected  j and  we  think,  were  there  not 
a better  site,  that  the  money  which  this  site 
would  cost  would  be  well  spent.  But  we  can- 
not regard  it  as  the  “ best”  of  the  sites  pointed 
out,  for  we  believe  the  second  of  these  to  be  the 
one  which  merits  this  appellation. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  think  that  the 
Synod  Hall  should  have  a ground  floor  under 
it.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  every  increase 
of  height  which  abuildiug  receives  (so  long  aa  this 
is  not  made  disproportionate  to  its  other  dimen- 
sions) has  a favourable  effect  on  its  elevation, 
and  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  deeirable  that 
a building  such  as  that  which  is  required  for 
the  General  Synod  shonld  be  as  imposing  as 
possible,  showing  superior  to  the  trade  build- 
ings in  its  neighbourhood;  and  the  more  ita 
height  is  mode  to  exceed  their  height,  the  more 
it  is  likely  to  do  this. 

We  thus  think  the  principle  in  accordance 


with  which  the  accommodation  to  be  given  by 
euoh  a building  as  this  for  the  ueo  of  the  general 
synod  (at  least  when  it  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a city)  shonld  be  provided,  is  that  of  oonoen- 
tration  in  a horizontal  direction  and  extension  in 
the  vertical,  considerations  of  convenience,  of 
course,  preventing  an  nndne  following  of  this 
principle.  As  the  rooms  for  committee  and 
other  purposes  would  be  quite  as  conveniently 
situated  if  placed  in  a ground-floor  under  the 
Synod  Hall  as  in  bnildings  adjacent  to  it,  we 
would,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  so 
place  them.  The  provision  of  division-lobbies 
by  aisle-like  appendages  to  the  Synod  Hal!  must 
result  in  making  it  closely  resemble  the  typical 
Gothic  church,  and  anything  which  would  reduce 
this  effect  would  have  a desirable  result  ou  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  The  placing  of  the 
Synod  Hall  on  a ground  floor  would  do  so  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  it  wonld  therefore  be 
specially  desirable  to  so  place  it  if  the  division- 
lobbies  should  be  thus  provided. 

But,  we  think  that,  if  erected  on  the  site  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  cathedral,  the  Synod  Hall 
could  not  conveniently  have  a ground  floor  under 
it;  but  our  limits  will  nob  permit  us  to  enter  on 
the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is^based.  Thns 
we  regard  this  site  as  subject  to  this  most  serious 
drawback. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  in  this  site, 
which  it  has,  too,  in  common  with  that  Mr. 
Street  has  selected,  and,  indeed,  in  common 
with  any  site  the  erection  on  which  of  the 
buildings  for  the  General  Synod  would  result 
in  those  buildings  and  the  cathedral  forming 
one  connected  mass  of  buildings.  The  build- 
ing for  the  General  Synod,  if  placed  on  sneh  a 
site,  would  have  to  be  built  of  the  same  stone  as 
the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  a worse  mate- 
rial it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  the  use  of  which 
in  the  higher  class  o'"  the  intramural  architec- 
ture of  Dublin  has  been  quite  given  np.  But 
undesirable  as  is  the  erection  of  the  Synod  Hall 
buildings  iu  the  stone  with  which  Christ  Church 
is  faced,  the  adoption  of  a superior  material 
would  probably  be  thought  out  of  the  question 
should  these  buildings  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  cathedral. 

Mast  they  be  so  placed  ? We  think  not.  Tho 
action  of  the  General  Synod  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  settling  that  Christ  Church  is  to  be  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  has  prevented  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  what  would  be  the 
strongest  reason  for  so  placing  them,  that  is, 
the  erection  of  Christ  Churoh  into  the  national 
cathedral  or  minster  of  the  Irish  Church.  There 
does  not  appear  now  any  very  particular  reason 
why  these  buildings  should  be  erected  so  as  to 
form  one  group  with  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  sufficiently  strong  to 
counterbalance  the  objections  to  adopting  this 
course. 

Tbe  second  of  the  sites  which  have  been  sug- 
gested is  on  the  western  side  of  8t.  Michael’s 
Hill.  On  this  side  of  this  street  there  is  an 
“insula,”  or  area  completely  surrounded  by 
street?,  tho  greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church.  It  has  been  said  bhat’the  whole 
of  the  part  of  this  area  not  belonging  to  the 
Irish  Churoh  would  require  to  be  purchased  to 
allow  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  the 
General  Synod  on  this  site,  But  the  placing 
of  committee  and  other  rooms  under  the  Synod 
Hall  would  render  it  nanecessary  to  cover  the 
whole  of  this  area  with  the  buildings  for  the 
General  Synod,  and  in  reality  a small  addition 
to  the  ground  owned  by  the  Church  would 
permit  of  the  erection  of  these  buildings  on  this 
site.* 

The  upper  portion  of  this  site  is  at  tbe  top  of 
the  ridge  already  alluded  to,  and  the  ground  falls 
rapidly  to  the  north  (or  along  St.  Michael’s 
Hill).  The  main  entrance  to  the  buildings  for 
the  General  Synod,  trected  on  this  site,  would 
naturally  be  at  the  south  end  ; and  the  elevation 
of  the  Synod  Hall  some  7 ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  street  (High-street)  into  which  this  entrance 
would  open  is  nob  liable  toobj3Ction,  as  requiring 
an  iucoQvenient  ascent  to  reach  it.  If  the 
Synod  Hall  were  bnilt  at  this  level,  the  fl)or 
underneath  it  wonld  be  perfectly  well  suited  for 
the  committee  and  other  rooms  required. 

A building  on  this  site  might  be  made,  too, 
the  occasion  of  affording  Mr.  Street  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Dublin  a tower  of  his  creation; 


• The  church  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christ  Church  is  superabundant,  so  that  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  if  removed,  would  not  be  missed.  The  body  of 
this  church  is  modern,  but  the  ancient  tower  still  stands. 
There  are,  however,  several  others  as  old  and  of  the  same 
eeneral  cbaracier  in  Dublin, 


and  this,  we  think,  is  an  architectnral  feature  ha 
is  specially  skilful  in  designing. 

We  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  trustees 
charged  with  tho  restoration  of  Christ  Chnroh 
Cathedral  and  the  erection  of  the  bnilding  for 
the  General  Synod  should  obtain  from  Mr. 
Street  sketches  of  designs  of  the  latter  bnilding 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  to  the  west  of  St, 
Michael’s  Hill.  The  preparation  of  such  sketches 
as  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a proper 
judgment  as  to  whether  for  a site  free  from 
iujurious  conditions  ho  conld  not  furnish  a design 
far  superior  to  that  he  has  produced,  would  not  be 
a great  labour  to  Mr.  Street,  and  considering  the 
importance  of  the  building,  we  think  that  the 
labour,  be  it  great  or  small,  shonld  be  under- 
taken. Wo  are  certain  that  the  injarious  effect 
which  the  erection  on  the  site  intended  of  the 
buildings  for  the  General  Synod  would  have  ou 
the  cathedral  renders  it  incumbont  on  those  who 
have  the  power  to  forbid  their  being  so. 

We  would  always  prefer  to  enforce  a recom- 
mendation by  Mr.  Street  than  to  oppose  it,  but 
a strong  sense  of  duty  compels  ns  on  the  present 
occasion  to  take  the  latter  coarse. 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
fisheries:* 

Without  doubt,  and  beyond  comparison,  the 
fisheries  of  British  North  America  are  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  profitable  in  the  world, 
The  mighty  lakes  and  noble  rivers  abound  with 
almost  every  description  of  fresh-water  fish  ; and 
in  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  those  fishes  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  commercial 
value  to  man,  literally  swarm,  not  only  affording 
nutritions  and  wholesome  food,  but  leading  to  pro- 
fitable employment.  Those  fisheries  may  be  pro- 
seonted  in  the  open  waters  of  the  Golf,  as  within 
every  bay,  harbour,  creek,  cove,  and  inlet  in 
connexion  with  it;  whether  on  the  bleak  and 
sterile  coast  of  Labrador,  or  on  the  western 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  or 
along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  or  within  the  Bay  of  Chaleur 
or  around  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  Anticostia, 
or  the  Magdalen  Islands,  the  fisherman  may 
pursue  bis  labours  with  nearly  equal  chances  of 
snccess,  and  the  full  prospect  of  securing  an 
ample  reward  for  his  toil.  75,000  men  and  boy^ 
and  15,000  vessels  and  boats  belonging  to  the 
several  provinces,  are  annually  employed,  and 
from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  dollars’  worth  of 
fish  is  taken;  yet  it  is  anrprising  that  those 
fisheries  are  proaeonted  to  a greater  extent,  and 
witli  more  profit,  by  the  French  and  Americans,  i 
than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  and  of 
the  colonies  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong.; 
The  French  exercise  an  almost  exclusive  right; 
of  fishing  on  the  western  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
while  GOO  to  SOO  American  vessels  annnally 
enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  scattering 
over  the  whole  of  its  wide  extent,  with  littls' 
heed  of  the  limits  to  which  they  are  restricted; 
by  treaty,  parsue  their  business  and  take  away 
full  and  valuable  fares,  amounting  in  the  aggro-; 
gate  to  8 or  10  millions  of  dollars’  worth.  Mer- 
chants from  Jersey  also  prosecute  those  fisheries' 
with  great  enterprise  and  profit,  and  have  esta- 
blished permanent  fishing  stations  in  Gaspe,; 
Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Brunswick;- 
but  they  by  no  means  confine  themselves  to 
any  particular  locality : they  employ  upwardsi 
of  100  vessels  almost  exclusively  in  carry- 1 
ing  the  rich  products  of  the  deep  to  variouai 
foreign  markets,  besides  the  smaller  craft 
required  upon  tbe  coast.  As  a matter  of  comt 
morce,  the  inland  fisheries  are  not  of  so  muck 
importance,  although  about  200,000  dollar#;: 
worth  of  fish  is  taken  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  ol 
Ontario,  which  still,  as  of  old,  supply  the  wants 
of  many  a white  and  Indian  fisher,  and  excellent 
sport  for  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  Hereto^, 
fore  in  all  those  waters  there  was  an  abaodanoe 
of  white  fish, — bass,  trout,  pike,  perch,  and 
various  other  kinds ; bub  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  and  the  erection  of  mill-dams  and  other 
obstrnctions  on  the  rivers  and  streams,  togethet 
with  the  adoption  of  destructive  modes  of  fish-' 
ing,  has  very  much  reduced  their  numbers  : Bfcih 
stringent  fishery  laws  and  fish-breeding  esta' 
blishments  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  considered- 
will  soon  make  them  plentiful.  The  most  vain 
able  fisheries  of  the  Gnlf  are  those  for  herring: 
cod,  and  mackerel.  The  herring  appears  abont 


* The  importance  of  this  anbject  at  the  present  momenl 
will  secure  attention  for  the  following  paper,  Tbe  infer-, 
mation  it  contains  has  been  collected  for  us  carefully  on 
tbe  spot. 
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e end  of  April,  and  the  fishing  continues  until 
e middle  of  June,  when  they  retire  to  deep 
iter,  having  deposited  their  spawn  there. 
)ring  herrings  are  very  thin  and  poor,  because 
ey  are  taken  in  the  very  act  of  spawning  in 
t nets,  or  with  large  seines,  which  often  require 
)m  fifteen  to  thirty  men  to  manage,  who  take 
)m  200  to  1,000  barrels  at  a single  haul.  When 
Ited,  these  herrings  diminish  in  size  and  be- 
mo  insipidj  consequently  what  are  required  for 
)al  consumption  are  used  fresh,  and  the  rest 
plied  to  the  land  as  manure,  by  which  the 
jst  abundant  crops  are  raised.  But  another 
; rring  appears  on  the  coast  about  the  20bh  of 
ifigust,  and  remains  for  a month,  which  is 
ry  fat,  excellent  for  food,  and  profitable  for 
portation.  The  mackerel,  which  is  found  in 
Bt  shoals  along  the  whole  shores  of  the  Gulf, 
)m  the  Ist  of  July  until  the  end  of  September, 
Itaken  in  seines  and  large  drift-nets,  that  hang 
wn  in  the  water  at  night,  when  the  fish,  rush- 
; 5 against  them,  in  the  dark,  pass  their  heads 
:d  gills  through  the  meshes,  and  are  held  there 
I til  the  nets  are  drawn  up.  The  mackerel  is 
te  of  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit  with  American 
hsels,  who  fish  with  a line, — a mode  that  is 
.[led  trailing.  If  no  fish  is  in  sight  when  the 
her  reaches  some  favourite  resort,  he  furls  all 
id  except  the  mainsail,  and  brings  his  crafc  to 
Ii5  wind,  when,  to  attract  the  fish,  he  throws 
'it  overboard, — usually  small  mackerel,  or  salt 
irring,  out  up  very  small  with  a machine.  If 
i succeeds  in  attracting  them  to  the  surface  of 
water,  they  are  easily  caught  in  large  qnan- 
|ies,  when  they  are  dressed  and  thrown  into 
ska  of  water  to  rid  them  of  the  blood,  after 
iich  they  are  salted,  and  put  into  barrels.  All 
ier  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  cod-fishing 
tmmencos  about  the  beginning  of  Jane,  and 
utinnes  until  tbo  end  of  November,  and  is 
(iefly  prosecuted  in  boats  built  by  the  fisher- 
m,  with  fore  and  afc  sails  and  a jib.  They  are 
.'oished  with  a small  oven  for  cooking,  a com- 
1 38,  oars,  anchors,  and  hook-lines,  from  30  to 
6l  fathoms  long,  which  are  baited  with  c.apline, 
l-rring,  or  mackerel.  The  crow  are  usually  two 
kn  and  a boy,  who  go  from  1 mile  to  15  miles 
.the  morning ; and  when  far  out,  they  seldom 
ii,urn  until  the  nest  evening,  and  then  run 
Jmgside  a jetty,  upon  which  the  fish  are  thrown, 
ce  heads  are  then  cut  off,  and  the  entrails 
ten  out,  the  liver  only  being  preserved  to 
> kke  oil.  They  are  then  split,  and  the  backbone 
ten  out,  when  the  fish  is  washed  and  rubbed 
th  salt,  in  which  they  remain  for  six  or  eight 
ys,  when  they  are  again  washed,  and  put  to 
y upon  the  beach  for  about  three  weeks,  being 
cquently  turned,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
pibarnt.  When  properly  cured,  they  are  built 
to  small  cones,  about  3 ft.  high,  with  the  tail 
Itwards,  and  covered  with  birch-bark,  where 
By  are  left  to  season,  before  being  packed  for 
portation.  For  the  deep-sea  fisheries  large 
aooners,  of  from  70  to  83  tons,  are  em- 
)cyed,  which  generally  carry  six  or  eight 
,at8,  and  a crew  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  men. 

I hen  the  vessel  anchors  in  some  snug  harbour, 
»,o  men  put  out  in  each  boat  to  fish,  and  if  the 
ike  is  good  they  bring  two  boat-loads  a day, 
I uioh  are  carried  ashore  and  cured  for  market ; 
•-t  the  crews  of  the  United  States  vessels  often 
(!lt  the] fish  on  board,  and  dry  them  when  they  go 
jime,  and  by  that  means  make  two  or  three 
^ps  during  the  season.  A quintal, — 112  lb.  of 
tied  fish  or  252  lb.  of  green  fish, — washed  and 
gained,  is  concidered  a good  day's  fishing,  and 
Mchooner’s  cargo  will  average  from  450  to  600 
Birrels.  The  French  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
owfoundland,  which  are  from  150  to  300 
[ 08  burden,  fish  with  long  sea-lines,  to 
uioh  short  lines,  with  hooks  and  baits,  are 
‘|taohed  j they  are  left  down  all  night,  and  when 
iftedinthe  morning  will  often  contain  400  or 
jIO  large  fish.  Haddock,  hake,  and  tare  are  also 
ken  and  cured  in  the  same  manner,  but  being 
inferior  quality  they  only  sell  at  half  the  price 
• t ood.  The  salmon  of  the  Gulf,  which  are  noted 
I jr their  fine  flavour,  are  caught  in  large  stake-nets 
aoed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  enter  into 
i.e  bays  and  harbours.  They  are  split  and 
Uted  in  large  tubs,  and  afterwards  packed  in 
sreea  of  200  lb.  each.  A good  deal  is  put  up 
esh  in  tins,  and  many  fish  are  dried  and 
noked,  but  where  carriage  is  convenient  a great 
eal  is  packed  in  snow  or  ice,  and  sent  to  the 
lanadian  or  the  United  States  markets.  Tears 
tjo  this  fine  fiah  was  very  abundant  in  all  the 
vers  leading  into  the  gulf,  but  modes  of  fishing 
hich  destroyed  the  young  while  taking  the  old 
.3h,  and  the  obstructions  of  weirs  and  mill-dams 
ithout  any  provisions  for  the  fish  to  pass  up 


them’to  their  spawning-grounds,  have  diminished 
their  numbers,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  only 
for  the  protection  lately  given  to  them  by  the 
Government  those  fisheries  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Various  other  kinds  of  fish 
besides  those  enumerated  are  also  takeu  in 
the  Gulf,  and  shell-fish,  snob  as  oysters, 
crabs,  and  lobsters,  are  to  be  found  in  unlimited 
quantities.  The  latter  are  found  everywhere 
upon  the  coast,  and  are  largely  used  to  manure 
the  land  about  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  Carts 
are  driven  down  to  the  beach  at  low-water,  and 
are  readily  filled  with  lobsters  left  in  the  pools 
by  the  recession  of  the  tide.  Large  quantities 
are  pat  np  in  tins  at  several  places,  which  need 
only  be  restricted  by  the  demand.  The  people 
of  the  fishing  villages  take  them  with  small 
hoop-nets,  and  sell  them  for  abonb  50  cents  per 
hundred,  and  at  that  price  a fisherman  can  earn 
11.  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Those  mighty 
animals  of  the  deep,  which  are  only  caught  for 
the  value  of  their  skins  and  the  oil  extracted 
from  their  bodies,  are  also  abundant  in  those 
British  North  American  waters.  The  seals,  which 
go  on  to  the  ice  to  bring  forth  their  young,  are 
floated  down  to  the  Gulf  when  it  breaks  up ; 
then  large  herds  are  found  together  on  the 
floating  ice,  which  are  called  seal-meadows.  The 
hunters  often  surprise  them  while  sleeping,  and 
then  despatch  the  young  with  bludgeons ; but 
the  old  ones,  which  frequently  turn  and  make 
resistance,  they  are  obliged  to  shoot.  At 
Labrador  they  are  caught  with  strong  nets 
across  such  channels  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
passing;  bub  at  Newfoundland,  Antioostia,  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  Gulf, 
large  schooners,  of  about  80  tons,  manned  by 
about  thirty  men,  are  employed.to  hunt  for  them, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  dangerous  nature, 
the  pursuit  is  eagerly  entered  into  by  the  hardy 
hunters.  Large  quantities  of  oil  are  made  from 
the  flesh  of  these  animals,  and  the  skins  are 
sold,  the  smaller  ones  for  50  cents  each,  and  the 
larger  ones  for  80  cents.  Porpoises  are  not  so 
plentiful  now  in  the  St.  Lawrence  as  they  have 
been  ; still,  many  are  caught  in  fisheries  set  for 
the  pnrpose,  into  which  they  run  while  in  pur- 
suit of  the  smaller  fish  in-shore.  Oil  is  extracted 
from  the  flesh,  and  a very  useful  leather  is  made 
from  the  skin.  The  hump-backed  whale  is 
also  captured  in  the  Gulf  by  the  fishermen  of 
Gaspe  and  Newfoundland,  where  large  schooners 
are  fitted  up  for  whaling,  the  oil,  bones,  &o.,  of 
which  constitute  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. Thus  in  every  part  of  these  British 
North  American  waters  there  are  mines  of 
wealth,  more  prolific  and  more  valuable 
than  in  all  the  gold-fields  of  Australia  and 
California,  and  resources  of  food  that  are 
well-nigh  inexhaustible,  which,  if  developed  with 
enterprise  and  energy,  will  bo  fully  equal  to  the 
wants  of  any  population  this  dominion  can  main- 
tain upon  its  surface.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
coast  is  rough,  uninviting,  and  very  unfit  for 
agrionlture,  more  especially  on  the  Northern 
Shore  from  the  Saugeney  to  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  the 
people,  chiefly  of  French  descent,  very  thinly 
scattered  npon  it,  never  attempt  to  till  the  land, 
bat  live  upon  the  products  of  the  fisheries, 
which  some  years  bring  them  full  and  plenty 
that  they  exchange  at  the  fishing-stations,  or 
with  schooners  calling  for  necessary  articles  of 
food  and  clothing ; but  during  seasons  when  the 
fish,  for  some  cause  or  other,  fail  to  visit  that 
part  of  the  coast,  they  are  often  in  great  distress 
and  dependent  on  the  Government  bounty. 
Along  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Point  Lewis,  opposite  to  Quebec,  to  Gaspe,  the 
Land’s  End,  and  around  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  French  ; but  as  the  land 
is  good  in  many  places,  they  combine  fishing 
with  farming,  which  enables  many  to  live  in 
comfort.  From  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  to  Miramachi, 
around  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  to  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  the  people  de- 
scended from  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  make  a 
good  living  by  building  ships,  catching  fish,  and 
cultivating  the  lands  of  New  Brnnawiok  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  in  some  parts  are 
fertile,  aud  by  digging  coal  and  iron  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  these  are  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  of  Anticostia  are  Acadian  French  ; 
bnt  the  hardy  Newfoundlanders,  tall  and  active, 
are  mainly  of  Western  Irish  origin.  Like  all  the 
fishermen  of  the  world,  except  the  Yankees,  who 
make  shoes  and  locomotives  as  well  as  catch  fish, 
those  British  North  Americans,  although  brave 
and  adveutnrons,  are  simple-minded,  and  easily 
imposed  npon  by  the  traders  on  the  coast.  Many 


families  who  can  equip  and  man  a schooner,  or 
those  who  work  on  shares,  reap  a good  reward 
for  their  labour ; but  the  bulk  of  fishermen, 
who  only  own  or  hire  a little  boat  and  sell 
their  catoh  to  the  schooners,  or  at  the  fishing- 
stations,  where  an  infamons  truck  system  prevails, 
which  scarcely  allows  them  to  live,  fare  but  badly. 
For  a quintal  of  ood  (300  lb.) , fresh  from  the  knife, 
the  fishermen  are  allowed  10s.,  and  for  ling  and 
haddock,  5s.,  the  amount  to  be  taken  out  in  goods 
upon  which  is  charged  cent,  per  cent,  profit,  and 
if  their  necessities  oblige  them  to  take  any  goods 
in  advance,  15  per  cent,  is  added.  But,  as  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  an  Irishman  named 
Retery,  who  some  time  since  opened  a herring- 
oaring  establishment  in  the  village  of  Carleton, 
County  Bonaventure,  pays  money  down  for  all 
that  he  requires,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
justly  deserves,  he  is  growing  rioh  on  the  profit. 
Salmon  is  purchased  for  5 cents  to  7 cents  a 
pound,  and  daring  the  spring,  fresh  herrings, 
50  cents  a barrel;  and  salted,  1 dollar  40 cents. ; 
fall  herrings,  fresh,  at  60  cents  a barrel ; and 
salted  at  2 dollars  80  cents.  A large  number  of 
the  natives  are  employed  at  fair  wages  to  assist 
the  men  whom  he  brought  from  home  in  curing 
chose  herrings,  a business  they  appear  to  under- 
stand well,  as  what  they  cure  will  keep  foryears 
their  baste  and  colour,  and  will  sell  in  Ireland  at 
from  6 dollars  to  10  dollars  per  barrel.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  good  example  set  by  this 
worthy  son  of  the  emerald  isle  will  be  widely 
followed,  for  nob  until  money  payment  becomes 
general  and  the  track  system  is  made  illegal,  as  it 
is  in  England,  can  the  poor  fisherman  expect  to 
reap  the  just  reward  of  his  perilous  labours.* 
'i’HOir.VS  CO-NNOLLY. 


THE  ASPHALTE  PAVEMENTS  OF  THE 
CITY. 

We  have  lately  examined  the  roadways  in 
Cheapside  and  Broad-sbreeb,  both  of  which  have 
been  laid  with  the  Val  de  Travers  asphalbe.  The 
examination  was  simply  an  experiment  with  a 
view  of  testing  what  abrasion  or  “ wear  and  tear  ” 
was  taking  place.  A line  was  stretched  across  the 
roadway  at  several  points  along  their  entire 
length,  keeping  the  ends  of  the  line  close  at 
either  side  of  the  street  to  the  surface,  and  then 
marking,  when  the  line  was  stretched  in  tension, 
the  different  points  of  abrasion  and  sinkagethat 
presented  themselves.  This  having  been  done, 
a wet  day  was  awaited.  The  object  of  selecting 
a rainy  day  was  to  prove  the  lodgment  of  the 
water  in  those  places  indicated  by  the  strained 
line  and  “ straight-edge.” 

The  proof  was  oonolostve  as  to  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  asphalte  in  numerous  places.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  argued  that  the  abrasion 
or  “wear  and  tear”  at  present  is  of  a very 
serious  description,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
prospective  interest  in  corporate  and  City  circles 
on  the  money  question, — as  to  cost  and  dura- 
bility. 

Commencing  at  the  Peel  statue,  and  proceed- 
ing onwards  towards  the  Mansion  House,  the 
result  of  this  experiment  may  be  set  down  as 
follows : — Opposite  Old  Change,  some  alight 
panotures  and  ruts,  where  a lodgment  of  water 
takes  place  in  wet  weather.  This  unevenness 
of  surface  may  also  be  observed  in  fine  weather ; 
the  term  undulation  will  more  properly  express 
it.  Opposite  Foster-lane,  the  same ; opposite 
Gutter-lane,  more  sinkage,  surface  uneven,  pools 
of  water  when  it  rains  ; opposite  Friday-street, 
not  so  remarkable  as  the  preceding;  opposite 
Wood-street,  Milk-street,  Bread-street,  and  at 
places  between  where  they  intersect  Cheapside, 
tnneh  undulation  in  the  roadway,  and  at  the 
angles  of  these  streets  the  rain  settles,  and 
remains  in  pools  until  dried  up  by  the  weather,  or 
becomes  otherwise  removed.  Roadway  pretty 
even  between  Bread-street  and  Bow  Churoh. 
Hence  to  where  King  and  Queen  Streets  inter- 
sect, there  are  much  undulation  and  evidence 
of  sinkage  of  the  upper  ern^t  to  be  observed, 
and  several  hollows,  where  the  water  lies  when 
it  rains.  Some  ugly  punctures  or  indents  in  the 
body  of  the  asphalte  are  to  be  seen  from  the 
latter-named  streets,  onward  to  the  corner  of 
the  Old  Jewry,  and  lodgments  of  water  take 
place  in  a few  places  between  Queen-street  and 
the  angle  of  Bucklersbnry.  Between  here  and 
the  Mansion  House  the  uudulatory  character  of 
the  roadway  can  be  plainly  observed  by  the  ex- 
perienced eye,  and  a sinkage  in  several  spots  is 
discernible.  From  the  glassy-like  appearance 
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of  the  aspbalte  sarface,  particularly  wbeu  the 
Bun  is  reflected  on  it,  the  ordinary  obserrer’s  eye 
will  not  detect  at  once  the  up-and-down  cha- 
racter of  the  roadway  as  it  actually  exists.  If 
a line  or  sharp  edge  of  timber  be  applied,  the 
fact,  crossways  or  lengthways,  will  be  at  once 
indispu^^able ; or  a ten  minutes’  rain-pour  will 
set  the  matter,  as  to  the  existence  of  hollows  on 
the  surface,  at  rest.  Examinations  iu  Broad- 
street  prodnced  simitar  results  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  street,  fromThreadneedle-street  to 
the  Broad-street  Station. 

On  a rainy  day  here  the  small  pools  of  water 
are  many,  and  the  eiokages  in  the  sarface  are 
shallow ; bnt  the  laying  of  this  street  with 
asphalte  is  quite  recent.  No  damaging  conclu- 
sions are  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  this  state- 
ment. The  facts  are  clear,  however,  that  the 
immense  vehicular  traffic  on  these  thorough- 
fares is  Bubjeoting  the  new  pavement  to  a most 
crashing  and  crnoial  test.  Where  no  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  in  London  between  the  lightest 
“fly”  or  hansom  and  the  heaviest  locomotive, 
transporting  “ lurry,”  or  wagon  of  several  tons, 
it  must  be  seen  at  once  to  wbat  a terrible  ordeal 
and  test  asphalte,  2 in,  thick,  is  subjected.  A 
future  examination  or  experiment  may  prove 
that  a disintegration  of  the  concrete  basis  or 
body  below  the  surface  is  taking  place  by  degrees, 
and  hence  this  undulation,  abrasion,  and  sinkage ; 
for,  in  thoroughfares  like  Cheapside  there  must 
exist  a oontinuons  vibratory  motion,  the  result 
of  the  great  and  rapid  traffic  ever  going  on. 

A short  length  of  roadway,  which  was  laid  by 
the  Limmer  Asphalte  Company  last  aQtumn,oppo- 
site  Bermondsey  Churoh,  has  worn  tolerably  well. 
The  appearance  of  "wear  and  tear”  here  is 
shown  by  a series  of  longitudioal  ridges,  qnite 
observable.  A break-up  of  surface  has  also 
taken  place  lately  in  one  or  two  spots,  which 
have  been  repaired.  This  piece  of  pavement  has 
a good  fall  from  the  middle,  and  the  water  is 
carried  into  the  side  channels.  It  is  very  slippery 
in  moist  weather,  and  requires  to  be  kept  clean. 
Of  Lombard-street  pavement  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak,  as  it  was  only  laid  a few  days  ago  by  the 
Limmer  Company.  The  material  and  process  of 
laying  of  the  latter  company  is  dilTarent  from 
those  of  the  Val  de  Travers.  Toe  Limmer 
material  is  laid  in  a melted  state,  one  layer  or 
coating  transversing  the  other.  The  Val  do 
Travers  is  laid  down  on  its  concrete  bed  in  a 
powdered  state,  the  application  of  hot  irons 
being  afterwards  applied  to  fuse  the  material  into 
an  even  surface.  The  foundation  for  each  pave- 
ment is  prepared  mnch  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  when  a break-up  or  hole 
occurs  in  either  of  the  two  pavements,  it  widens 
lastly,  and  requires  immediate  attention. 

The  experimental  pieces  of  asphalte  pavement 
that  were  first  laid  by  both  companies  has  worn 
better,  to  all  appearance,  than  any  subsequently 
laid,  probably  because  more  care  was  bestowed 
in  the  preparation  and  workmanship. 

Viewing  asphalte  pavement  per  se,  and  apart 
from  all  interested  coneideratlons,  it  possesses 
many  and  great  advantages  for  a City 
thoroughfare, — as  absence  of  noise,  a saving 
in  scavenging,  and  a saving  in  flesh  and  iron ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  tends  to  a prolonga- 
tion of  animal  life,  harness,  and  mechanical 
plant.  The  disadvantages  are  its  cost  at  present, 
and  the  possibility  that  its  durabilicy  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  expense  and  the 
obstroction  entailed  in  laying  it  down  ; and  this 
may  still  be  found  necessary  in  restoring  it  and 
keepiog  it  intact  and  whole.  All  we  ask  for  is 
caution. 


STONE  WORKING  BY  MACHINERY. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  stone- 
working  machines  which  have  been  elaborated 
by  Sir  Wm.  Fothergill  Ccoke  and  Mr.  George 
Hunter,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  operation  at  Bat- 
tersea. We  have  since  had  another  opportunity 
to  examine  into  the  work  done  by  them. 

The  general  public  are  much  more  familiar 
with  wood-working  machinery  than  they  are  with 
mechanical  appliances  for  dividing,  shaping, 
■or  dressing  blocks  of  stone.  At  the  shows  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  one  year 
after  another,  a number  of  eminent  wood- 
working machine-makers,  now  in  business,  pub- 
licly exhibit  their  wonderful  adaptations  of 
mechanical  power  as  applied  to  the  shaping, 
dressing,  and  joining  of  timber ; but  the  workers 
of  stone  by  machinery,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  do  not  present  themselves  at  such 
exhibitions,  always  excepting  the  constructors  of 
the  terrible  engines  that  crush  and  shatter 


masses  of  rock  into  little  shapeless  p'ceas.  Not- 
withstanding the  prominency  of  the  one  class  of 
inventors,  as  compared  with  the  other,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  one  art,  stone-working 
by  machinery,  is  not  older  than  the  other,  even 
although  the  material  operated  upon  is  much  less 
hopeful,  inviting,  and  tractable  than  the  other. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  germ  of  the  machines  in 
operation  at  Battersea  may  be  traced  back 
through  half  a century,  to  some  of  the  flue  pave- 
ment quarries  of  Forfarshire,  the  “ Arbroath 
pavement”  of  which  has  been  in  high  repute  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tvveed,  and  in  regions  mnch 
more  remote,  for  a great  deal  more  than  fifty 
years. 

We  have  mentioned  wood-working  machinery, 
and  revert  to  it  here  to  say,  that  tho  two  kinds 
of  machines  are,  in  various  respects,  not  to  be 
compared,  bnt  are  in  contrast.  The  one  set  of 
cutters  makes  its  7,000  revolutions  per  minute; 
the  stone  saw  takes  its  work  so  leisurely  that 
one  has  no  difficulty,  and  runs  no  risk,  in  feeliog 
the  teeth  one  after  another  with  the  finger  for 
the  entire  round,  to  try  whether  they  are  hot  : 
it  is  always  found,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  are 
quite  cool.  The  cutters  in  the  one  case,  wood- 
working, are  the  same  as  the  ultimate  form  or 
contour  of  the  work  to  be  produced,  and  embrace 
the  whole  sorface  of  the  piece  operated  upon. 
In  the  Cooke-Hnnter  stone-working  machinery 
the  nniform  simple  principle  is  adopted  of  mould- 
ing, ripping,  and  slabbing  by  steel  cutters  of 
about  I in.  diameter.  Mouldings  and  flab  snr- 
faoes  are  finished  by  a cutting  or  scraping  with 
a tool  shaped  exactly  to  the  work,  and  ground 
and  pitched  in  the  machine  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  operated  up  in.  It  is  not 
pretended,  we  believe,  that  the  machinery  is 
equal  to  ” tackling  ” granite,  but  we  had  ocular 
demonstration  that  it  makes  excellent  work  of 
Portland  stone,  both  new  and  old. 

The  premises  contain  at  preseat  six  machines, 
all  of  which  we  saw  in  operation  at  their  ordi- 
nary work.  The  slabbing  machine  consists  of 
two  discs,  of  I in.  steel  plate,  5 ft.  4 in. 
diameter,  which  work  horizontally,  and  cub  to, 
and  meet,  within  about  an  inch  of  each  other. 
The  teeth  of  the  saws,  so  to  speak,  are  of  cast 
steel  of  about  | in.  diameter  on  the  face,  and 
taper  down  to  a stalk  of  about  J in.  in  diameter, 
which  passes  through  the  outer  end  of  the 
cutter-holders,  that  are  wedged  to  the  discs 
between  projootiog  pieces  lefc  for  the  purpose, 
V-edg03  keeping  them  in  their  place.  The 
cat,  about  | io.,  seems  rather  wide,  but  the 
saw-plates  require  considerable  strength,  and 
the  intrinsic  valne  of  the  stone  displaced  is  nob 
sufficient  to  tempt  the  risking  of  iujury  to 
the  machinery.  The  “ sawdust  ” is,  besides, 
worth  6s.  a load  to  cement-makers.  We  hear 
that  a readjustment  of  this  machine  is  to  be 
made,  by  which  the  cub  will  be  reduced  bo  J-  in. 
The  slabber,  when  we  saw  it  at  work,  w'ds  cut- 
ting “ landers,”  2^  in.  thick,  from  a block  of 
Portland  stone,  5 ft.  9 in.  by  4 ft.  on  the  face. 
It  took  off  one  slab  in  our  presence  in  less  than 
twenty-five  minntes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  1 ft. 
super,  per  minute,  earning,  at  3d.  per  foot, 
5s.  9d.  in  that  time,  or  about  51.  15s.  for  the 
day  of  ten  hours.  The  slabs  are  easily  separated, 
the  cleavage,  from  the  round  form  of  the  cutters, 
beiug  uniformly  at  the  middle  of  the  nncat  por- 
tion. An  eighth  of  an  inch  is  left  for  planing, 
and  is  always  found  amply  sufficient. 

With  the  exception  of  the  machins  jnsfc 
referred  to,  and  another  that  does  duty  as  a 
tarning-lathe  as  well  as  a moulding-machine, 
the  cutters  in  the  other  machines  act  vertically. 
They  are  simply  discs  of  cast  steel,  t in.  diameter, 
and  about  i in.  thick,  bevilled  to  the  back,  to 
give  a cutting  edge.  They  are  firmly  held  in 
their  places  by  a piece  of  iron  bolted  to  the 
bottom  of  a sloping  recess,  the  ends  of  the  bolted 
piece  being  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  recess ; 
they  are  thus  fastened  in  pairs,  with  half  of  the 
little  discs,  or  about  -r;j-  in.,  projecting,  to  give  the 
cuts.  These  cutters,  punched  out  of  softened 
steel  plates,  afeerwards  tempered,  are  inexpensive 
in  production  and  very  dnrabie.  They  are 
capable  of  giving  a fresh  ontting  edge  two  or 
three  times.  The  planing  and  moulding 
machines  are  adapted  to  the  dressing  of  plane 
snrfaces  and  mouldings  up  to  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  bases  for  columns,  balustrades,  with 
other  circular  work,  are  turned  off  with  great 
accuracy  and  rapidity  by  the  machine  with  the 
horizontal  cutters.  In  such  work  there  is  a double 
rotary  motion, — of  the  stone  acted  npon,  and  of 
the  cotter-shaft.  The  chief  work  in  hand  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  was  planing  the  broad  landers 
that  were  being  taken  oft'  by  the  slabbing 


machine,  and  dressing  the  breasts  of  steps  for 
hanging  stairs,  including  the  return  of  the  bottle 
moulding  on  the  ends,  in  which,  we  noticed 
that  the  machine  produces  a perfect  mitre. 
The  ripping-machine,  which  is  equal  to  three  or 
four  cuts  of  about  8^  in.  deep,  has  cutters  of  the 
same  form  as  the  slabbing-maohine ; that  is, 
Y-shaped  steel  bolts,  the  heads  of  which  do  tho 
cutting. 

From  the  spiral  appearance  presented  by 
the  cutters,  as  bolted  to  the  collars  which  ra- 
volve  with  them,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
result  of  their  action  would  be  the  prodnetion  of 
a shapeless  mass,  and  those  unacquainted  with 
their  work  can  only  be  undeceived  in  this  by 
seeing  the  truly  hewn  moulding  emerge  from  the 
machine,  and  see  it  finished  by  being  passed, 
two  or  three  times  under  the  final  cutter,  which 
leaves  the  mouldings  much  more  trne,  and  as 
clean  as  work  polished  by  hand  with  sand  and 
water  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

There  is  great  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  mode  _ 
of  arranging  the  cutters,  and  still  more  in  the  . 
mechanical  adjustments  by  which  they  are  raised  , 
and  depressed,  and  the  speed  regulated  at  , 
pleasure,  and  by  which  the  travelling  tables  that , 
the  blocks  are  fastened  upon  are  led  up  to  the  . 
feed,  stopped,  and  returned  for  another  cut.  It  , 
might  have  been  supposed  that  a pair  of  saws 
5 ft.  in  diameter,  with  forty-four  teeth  in  each, , 
a ripping-machine,  with  three  saws  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  each  with  eighteen  teeth,  with  • 
four  other  machiaea,  all  engaged  upon  heavy 
work  airaultaueously,  would  require  a large 
amount  of  steam  power.  The  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  driven  by  a portable  engine  of 
8-hors9  power,  working  with  25  lb.  pressure ; it 
is  driven  from  a 30-in.  drum,  making  eighty 
revolutions  in  the  minnte. 

A new  machine  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
others,  from  which  good  results  are  expected,, 
It  will  cut  a block  of,  say  3 ft.  long  by  3 ft.  wide 
and  18  in.  thick,  into  from  five  to  six  pieces  of 
ashlar,  by  one  operation,  iu  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  the  same  operation  by  sand-saws  would 
take  above  half  a day  to  perform. 


POSITIVE  FARMING. 

Wr  have  received  a copy  of  a paper  read,  and 
diecusaed  with  much  interest,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Science  Association,  on  a 
subject  that  we  can  hardly  pass  in  silence,  so 
much  have  we  made  it  our  own, — oar  own,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  earnest  and  honest 
advocacy.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  hold  it  to  be,  that 
the  hope  of  the  futara  depends  on  the  wise 
application  of  the  true  method  of  positive  investi- 
gation to  the  problems  of  human  life,  the.-e  is 
nothing  in  which  a more  immediate  return  can 
be  expected  than  in  the  case  of  scientific  practical  , 
agriculture.  What  is  best  to  do  for  any  given 
agrioaltaral  locality  is  knova,  or,  at  least,  Ciu 
be  definitely  ascertained.  How  that  treatment 
pays,  is  no  matter  of  doubt  to  those  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  investigate.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  year  after  year  “ positive  farming  ” makes 
such  halting  progress  ? 

There  are  two  distinct  subjects  involved  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  refer,  which  is  from  the  pen  ' 
of  Mr.  Francis  Fuller.  One  is  the  fact  that  the 
agrioultnral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  far  below  that  which  might  be  certainly  and  i 
remnneratively  obtained.  Tue  other  is,  that  tha 
vast  amoont  of  pauper  idleness  might  be  con- 1 
verted  into  remunerative  labour  by  application  : 
to  our  nutilled  lands.  The  argument,  iu  either  < 
case,  is  not  that  of  a theorist,  but  of  a practioalj 
farmer. 

The  entire  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
77,513,585  acres.  Of  this,  in  the  year  1868,! 
45,652,515  were  coltivated.  Thus  31,861,040,1 
or  say  in  round  numbers,  32,000  acres,  were  ' 
uncultivated  three  years  ago.  Chinese  industry,  ■ 
or  Italian  industry,  would  rear  a crop  of  some  i 
remunerative  description  from  every  acre  of  this  - 
present  waste.  Making  every  allowance  fori' 
mountainous  districts,  for  the  unfavourable : 
climate  of  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
for  the  distances  of  the  Highlancl  ranges  of 
country  from  the  centres  of  population  and  con- ; 
samption,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  fact,  that: 
in  England  alone  there  are  upwards  of  10,000,000 1 
acres  uncultivated,  and  more  than  11,000,000; 
of  acres,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area,  nnder  grasses  or  permanent  pasture  ; onlyi 
33  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of  England  waS' 
under  corn  crops  in  1863,  and  760,000  acres 
were  left  under  bare  fallow.  It  thus  results  that 
while  nearly  one-third  of  England  is  unoolti-i' 
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.ed,  the  caltivated  two-thirda  bring  in  a re- 
n of  something  leas  than  41.  an  acre,  or  the 
ind  earn  of  170,000,0001.  sterling, 
rhe  average  amonnb  of  annual  labonr  ex- 
ided  on  this  cultivated  area  is  estimated  at 
low  rate  of  15s.  per  acre.  Rent,  seed,  and 
mor’s  living  and  profits,  make  np  the  balance, 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  the  value  of  the 
Ijhold  of  the  country  can  thus  only  be  taken 
,1001.  per  acre.  But  what  is  the  result  of 
application  to  even  the  poorest  of  this  land 
such  directed  labour  ? The  cost  oi  deep 
linage,  the  first  requisite  for  the  cleansing  of 
d,  and  for  the  production  of  luxuriant  crops, 
irom  41.  to  61.  per  acre.  This  sum  may  be 
yded  as  an  amount  added  to  the  cost  or  pur- 
se value  of  the  land  in  the  fiist  instance. 
li  cost  of  irrigation,  over  the  large  area  to 
ch  it  U applicable,  may  be  taken  as  less  than 
-b  of  drainage.  These  two  outlays  are  made 
^ for  all.  In  annual  culture,  ilr.  Mechi,  one 
)ur  beat  practical  authorities,  expends  some 
; por  acre,  or  rather  more  than  three  times 
average.  The  interest  on  his  outlay  in 
yage  may  be  taken  at  Gs.  per  acre;  so 
7,  on  poor  land,  this  scientific  farmer  ex- 
ds  21.  Is.  an  acre  more  than  the  ordinary 
(ivator.  What  is  the  result  ? The  yield  is 
led.  Instead  of  an  outlay,  exclusive  of  rent, 
Ss.,  and  a return  of  41.  from  ordinary  land 
,i  much  leas  from  poor  soil),  wa  have  an  ont- 
of  66s.,  and  a return  of  121.  Is  it  not  won- 
I'ul  that,  instead  of  anxiety  to  avail  ourselves 
jis  lucrative  secret,  we  are  content  to  endea- 
: to  explain  away  a Buocees  which  is  based 
the  simple  law  of  the  productivonesa  of 
istry  ? 

me  instance  of  the  result  of  two  years’  cul- 
tion  of  drained  and  undrainod  clay,  deserves 
|i.  Id  the  first  case,  the  first  year  was  fallow, 
Ijling  no  return.  The  second  year  gave  a 
' of  oats  five  quarters  at  263.,  or  61.  10a.  por 
1,,  Mean  annual  return,  31.  5a.  per  acre.  On 
laame  soil,  after  drainage,  the  first  year  pro- 
I'd  tares,  fed  ofl'  by  sheep,  yielding  51.  ISa.  4i. 
second  year  oats,  ten  quarters  at  26s.,  or 
: lOs.  Mean  annual  return,  01.  9s.  fid.  Re- 
, , in  two  joars,  on  the  outlay  of  61.  per  acre, 

1 8s.  4i.  And  wa  call  ourselves  a practical 
, le  ! We  are  not  in  possession  of  returns  of  the 
I of  land  now  properly  drained  iu  the  country. 

1 0 irrigation,  the  ordinary  plan  is  so  waste- 
Ind  extravagant,  exespt  in  cases  of  natural 
iation,  as  by  the  overflow  of  the  Severn,  the 
M,  and  other  rivers,  that  scientific  irrigation 
I be  said  to  be  as  yet  almost  unattempted, 
hball  therefore  be  under  the  mark  in  esti- 
ling  that  labour  to  the  amount  of 150,000,0001. 

I iug  could  now  be  profitably,  most  profitably, 

I ltd  to  tho  soil  of  England  alone.  If  we  allow 
Ipears  for  the  expenditure  of  that  sum  (which 
I be  replaced,  with  cent,  per  cent,  interest,  in 
Jmeantime),  there  will  remain  room  for  the 
lly  annual  expenditure  of  fifty-six  millions 
!:tra  labour  in  the  drained  and  irrigated  soil, 
[ntlay  that  will  bring  in  a return  of  at  least 
f per  cent.,  or  add  178,000,0001.  to  the  annual 
hase  of  our  fields. 

Ilmillion  sterling  per  week  expended  in  labour, 
k is  what  the  soil  of  this  country  requires  for 
lair  utilisation.  Three  millions  per  week  will 
|ihe  result ! That  is  what  we  are  steadily 
,ing.  Aregular  eniployment  for  our  lobonrers, 
p active  than  that  caused  by  the  most  busy 
d of  the  period  of  our  railway  construction, 
ithiu  our  reach.  The  return  for  thisemploy- 
would  be  far  greater  than  the  most  pro- 
tog  estimates  of  the  engineers  of  the  time  of 
1 irt  Stephenson;  and  while  land  is  thus 
tig  out  for  bands,  how  many  hands  are  idle 
jvant  of  work  ? Let  the  returns  of  tho  Poor 
I Board  be  appealed  to  for  a reply.  There 
^ 988,257  paupers  on  the  lat  of  July,  1870; 
l^while  a million  of  the  population  were  thus 
tloyed  iu  a land  where  there  is  room  for  the 
[loymeut  of  at  least  oii  equal  number,  not 
cf  souls,  but  of  industrious  workmen, 
>79  omigrauts  left  our  shores  in  the  same 
..  Upwards  of  thirteen  millions  and  a half 
■lounds  worth  of  that  costly  product — man — 
-has  exported  to  enrioh  the  United  States, 
■ish  North  America,  and  our  Australian 
niea.  For  when  we  send  out  emigrants  it 
»t  be  oorne  in  mind  that  they  are,  to  a great 
Imt,  the  pick  of  the  working  classes.  The 
the  helpless,  and  the  infirm  are  left  to  swell 
(great  array  of  paupers.  It  is  instructive  also 
lemark  that  we  imported  farming  produce, 
usive  of  the  cereals,  iu  the  same  year,  to  the 
e of  more  than  fourlosn  millions  and  a hall 

ling. 


We  paid,  it  may  be  said,  in  that  commodity 
which  it  takes  the  longest  time  and  the  greatest 
cost  to  produce, — the  value  of  that  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  eggs,  bacon,  pork,  salt  beef,  potatoes, 
and  clover  seed,  that  we  omitted  to  produce  at 
home,  because  we  chose  to  leave  a third  of  our 
soil  untilled  and  a million  of  our  population  un- 
employed ! 

If  these  things  were  told  us  of  some  distant 
Abyssinian  or  Australian  people,  how  we  should 
speak  of  the  folly  of  the  poor  savages,  and  tho 
want  of  the  light  of  a sound  political  economy  to 
guide  their  actions  ! We  should,  no  doubt,  send 
missionaries  among  them.  We  should  get  np 
an  interest  in  their  behalf.  But  as  it  is  only  at 
home, — as  it  is  only  a case  which  we  can  touch 
with  our  own  hand,  see  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
amend  with  our  own  industry, — we  are  content 
with  letting  things  take  their  course,  with 
observing  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  economical 
views  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  employ- 
ment of  capita),  and  with  stigmatising  as 
dreamers  or  enthusiasts  those  who  are  always 
boring  us  with  their  inconvenient  sums  in  agri- 
cultural aiitbraetio!  What  will  be  the  opinion 
of  our  grandchildren  of  the  positive  farming  of 
the  year  1871  ? 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  sufieriug  which  in 
this  philanthropic  age  are  sought  to  be  alleviated, 
none  addi'ess  themselves  more  strongly  to  our 
sympathies  than  thoEC  caused  by  blindness. 
The  sufferers  are  very  numerous,  about  1 in 
1,000,  giving  a blind  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  over  30,000.  The  great  majority  of 
these  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  life 
is  a hard  struggle  under  any  oireumstances,  but 
when  over-weighted  in  the  race  by  the  loss  of 
so  important  a sense  as  that  of  sight,  they  must 
fail  unless  some  special  provision  be  made  to 
facilitate  their  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to 
diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  labour  in  their  attempts  at  self- 
maintenance.  The  true  solution  of  the  question, 
“ How  can  we  best  assist  the  blind  ?”  lies  in  the  ■ 
direction  indicated ; and,  put  into  the  fewest 
words  possible,  the  answer  is,  “ By  placing  them 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  assist 
themselves.” 

The  spirit  of  the  times  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  constantly  increasing  the  size  of 
blind  asylums,  and  making  larger  and  larger 
demands  on  the  public  for  the  means  of  keeping 
our  blind  in  idleness  ; and  not  only  is  the  folly 
of  such  a course  now  well  understood  by  the 
public,  but  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  themselves, 
who  want  education  and  employment,  and  not 
alms.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  very 
few  who  have  become  blind  in  adult  life  can 
over  maintain  themselves  fully,  and  many  can 
do  scarcely  anything  in  this  direction : for  these 
there  will  always  be  ample  scope  for  charity  ; but 
moat  of  the  young  ought  to  receive  such  an 
education  as  will  fit  them  to  become  useful 
working  members  of  society  ; and  as  this  result 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  England,  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  our  way  of  educating  and  employing 
the  blind. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  on  inquirer  is  the 
want  of  agreement  in  the  first  essential  of  educa- 
tion, namely,  the  form  of  letter  best  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  by  touch.  All  blind 
people  read  by  embossed  characters,  but  these 
differ  so  entirely  in  their  shape  that  books 
printed  in  one  character  oannot  be  read  by  those 
who  have  been  educated  to  use  another  ; and  as 
each  form  of  embossed  character  has  its  own 
uncompromising  advocates,  the  same  books  are 
printed  in  several  systems,  thereby  increasing 
the  cost  and  diminishing  the  number  of  books 
legible  by  the  blind.  lo  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
check  has  at  length  been  placed  on  this  waoton 
expenditure  and  ruinous  competition.  About 
three  years  ago  a few  blind  gentlemen,  practically 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  agreed  to  work 
together,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  under  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty, 
was  formed  by  them.  This  Association  has  just 
published  its  first  report,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs : — 

“The  raemhera  of  the  exeentiTe  coancil  are  either 
totally  blind  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  use  the  finger,  and  not  the  eye,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading.  Each  member  must  be  able  to  read  at  least 
three  systems  by  touch,  and  must  be  unpledged  to  any. 

They  have  now  been  at  work  in  concert  for  nearly  three 
years,  constantly  perfrctlng  themselves  in  and  practising 


every  system  which  either  has  obtained  wide  currency  or 
appeared  to  possess  special  merit.  They  have  personally 
interrogated  the  more  intelligent  of  the  blind  within  their 
reach,  and  through  their  corresponding  members  have 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  blind 
of  other  countries.  The  results  are  partly  of  a positive— 
partly  of  a negative  character  j but  some  of  the  questions 
that, have  been  long  under  discussion  maynow  be  considered 
as  finally  settled,  and  to  these  the  Council  desire  to  draw 
attention. 

The  Roman  letter  in  all  its  forma  is  condemned  by  the 
almost  unanimons  consent  of  the  educated  blind  of  the 
civilised  world;  but  though  unsuited  to  the  cvery-day 
wants  of  any  class  of  the  blind,  it  may  still  with  adrantags. 
cuniinue  lo  hold  a subordinate  pUce  in  their  education. 

The  three  existing  line  systems  of  Lucas,  Frere,  and 
Moon  are  useful,  but  imperfect.  They  have  all  done  and 
are  doing  good  service  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
their  employment  may  be  continued  until  they  have  been 
replaced  by  a better  and  more  carefully-considered  line 
system. 

The  only  system  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
meets  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  to  use  it,  as 
perfectly  as  their  case  admits  of,  is  the  dotted  system  of 
M.  Braille.  Introduced  into  the  Paris  School  iu  1S34, -it 
baa  been  steadily  and  surely  growing  in  favour,  till  there 
is  now  probably  scarcely  a country  in  the  civilised  world 
in  which  it  is  not  widely  known  and  used;  and  it  has 
attained  this  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  blind,  in  spite 
of  the  ignorant,  though  well-meant,  opposition  raised  to 
its  introduction  in  almost  every  institution  in  which  it 
has  finally  been  adopted.  England  has  been  almost  the 
last  country  to  recognise  its  value.  Here  and  there  a 
blind  person  has  by  accident  learned  it ; but  previously  to 
the  labours  of  the  Asso  iation  there  was  not  a single 
institation  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  it  was  taugnt, 
and  iu  most  it  had  never  even  been  heard  of.  So^  a 
statement  may  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
strictly  true.  This  dotted  system  is  far  superior  to  any 
other  for  the  purposes  of  writing  and  musical  notation, 
and  it  possesses  the  great  merit  that  the  written  is 
identical  with  the  printed  character,  and  can  be  read 
by  the  blind  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  therefore 
invaluable  for  writing  from  dictation,  exercises,  &c.  The 
council  recommend  it  as  the  educational  system  for  all 
blind  children,  and  for  the  every.day  wants  of  all  well- 
educated  blind  persons  whose  touch  has  not  been  seriously 
impaired  by  manual  labonr.  For  the  old  and  the  dull  of 
brain  and  touch,  they  recommend  a simple  line  system, 
approaching  as  near  to  the  Roman  as  is  compatible  with 
perfect  tangibility.  Moon’s,  though  not  nearly  all  that 
could  be  desired,  answers  the  purpose  tolerably  well ; 
but  in  this  transitional  period  it  is  not  advisable  to  spend 
money  in  setting  up  any  fresh  books,  except  in  tho  Braille 
type,  which  is  the  only  one  that  possesses  the  qualities 
likely  to  insure  permanence  and  universality. 

The  council  are  desirous  of  ell'ecting  as  mnehimmediate 
good  as  possible;  hence,  though  they  are  tolerably  well 
agreed  as  to  the  changes  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  line 
character,  they  are  devoting  most  atteution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  leaving  the  adult  blind  for  the  present 
to  be  provided  for  by  other  agencies.  One  main  dillicuity 
in  the  way  of  educating  the  young  blind  is  the  great  cost 
of  most  of  the  appliances:  this  the  council  have  en- 
deavoured to  meet  by  the  manufacture  of  cheaper  and 
better  apparatus  than  any  hitherto  in  use,  No  one  who 
has  not  made  the  attempt  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
extreme  diOicnlty  of  combining  great  accuracy  and  dura- 
bility with  cheapness.  This  has  been  in  a great  measure 
accomplished  as  regards  the  Braille  writing-frames,  which 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  person  who  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  writing.  The  fact 
that  tho  first  gross  of  these  frames  has  been  already  sold 
speaks  for  itself;  and,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  pur- 
chasers are  poor,  this  quick  sale  is  evidence  not  only  of 
the  cheapness  of  (he  frames  but  also  of  the  wide-sprend 
desire  for  self-education  existing  among  the  blind.  The 
pocket  writing-frame,  with  pocket  alphabet  and  style,  can 
now  be  obtained  for  a shilling,  and  this  price  covers  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  ditfusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
tho  Braille  system  has  been  the  absence  of  printed  booka 
in  English.  With  the  view  of  meeting  this  want  one  of 
the  council  has  perfected  the  process  of  stereotyping  used 
in  France,  by  which  the  coat  of  production  of  stereotype 
plates  is  greatly  reduced  ; and  as  the  blind  can  themselves 
produce  these  plates,  a uew  and  remunerative  means  of 
employment  baa  been  discovered.  Borne  school-books 
have  already  been  issued  by  the  Association,  and  will 
shortly  be  followed  by  others.  The  work  on  the  ‘Educa- 
tion and  Employment  of  the  Blind,’  by  Dr.  Armitage, 
has  been  published,  under  the  sanction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association,  and  will  assist  in  the  dissemination  of 
much  naeful  information.  The  closer  union  of  the  blind 
of  difforent  countries  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the 
happiest  results,  as  the  knowledge  of  every  invention 
useful  to  the  blind  will  now  be  rapidly  spread  throughout 
the  world.  The  council  consider  that  they  have  only  com- 
menced their  labours.  There  is  the  same  want  of  agree- 
ment and  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  appliances  for 
teaching  arithmetic  and  geography,  as  for  the  purposes  of 
reading  and  writing.  The  best  method  of  teaching  must 
be  worked  out,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
manufacture  has  to  bo  discovered.  Many  works  have  to 
be  printed ; elementary  and  other  books  on  music  must 
be  published,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  musical  education 
of  ihe  blind  must  be  changed,  so  that  something  may  be 
accomplished  by  blind  musicians  in  England  comparable 
to  the  happy  results  achieved  in  other  countries." 


An  allasion  is  here  made  to  the  very  important 
snbjeot  of  mnsio  as  a remnneratire  employment 
for  the  blind.  For  a fall  aocoant  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  respect  in  France  and  America, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Armitage’s  recently- 
published  work.*  M.  Gandet,  bead  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  Paris  school,  says 
with  regard  to  piano-taning  : — 


“ Whenever  an  art  or  trade  is  of  such  a nature  that  the 
blindcanfollowit  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing,  or,  mother 
words,  that  there  is  a peculiarity  in  it  which  causes  a dis- 
appearance of  the  inequality  generally  existing  between 
tnem,  this  art  or  trade  is  especially  well  suited  to  the 


“The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind:  w^t 

ably  written  little  volume  is  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  British 
Foreign  Blind  Association. 
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blind,  and  it  is  our  doty  to  teach  it  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Now,  in  pianoforte  tuning,  the|blind  are  not 
inferior  to  the  seeing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  possess  certain 
adrantages  over  them;  wo  must  therefore  train  tuners. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  demand  ceasing;  therefore  we 
must  train  as  many  tuners  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  following  ocoars  in  the  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  U.S.: — 

“ The  teaching  of  music  end  playing  is  now  the  largest 
single  Held  open  to  the  blind  as  a means  of  support,  and  it 
seems  to  be  growing  larger.  People  are  becoming  more 
disposed  to  employ  them,  and  as  they  go  forth  from  the 
school  they  have  more  and  more  ground  of  hope  that  they 
'will  find  opportunities  to  earn  their  living  in  this  way." 

It  is  found  from  the  experienoo  of  these  two 
institutions  that,  with  proper  education,  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  young  blind  can  learn  to  main- 
tain themselves  fully  by  music.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  probably  not  two  per  cent, 
who  accomplish  this  ; the  difference  in  the  results 
being  ascribuble  entirely  to  the  difference  in 
tbeir  education. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a new  insti- 
tution in  London  where  the  young  bliud  who 
have  musical  ability  can  receive  such  training  as 
will  fit  them  to  maintain  themselves  by  teaching, 
tuning,  and  as  organists.  This  last  branch  of 
the  musical  profession  does  not  pay  nearly  so 
well  as  the  two  others,  but  is  worth  cultivating 
as  an  auxiliary  means  of  income.  If  such  an 
institation  is  to  be  successful,  the  teaching  must 
be  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  mast  be  conducted 
by  men  who  have  experience,  knowledge,  and 
faith.  The  cost  of  this  kind  of  education  will 
necessarily  be  considerable ; but,  with  well- 
selected  pupils,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  expect 
a saccerB  of  about  80  per  cent.  All  the  pupils 
should  be  paid  for  either  by  the  institation 
Bending  them  or  by  individuals.  This  plan 
avoids  the  very  objection  able  system  of  election  ; 
and  ns  the  protector  of  each  pupil  will  taka  care 
to  see  that  the  education  given  is  worth  the  sum 
paid,  continued  efficiency  must  be  kept  op,  or 
the  number  of  pupils  will  at  once  fall  off. 

The  result  of  the  commendatory  endeavour  to 
establish  a new  sohool  must  be  decided  before 
next  month.  More  than  a third  of  the  means  (some 
3,0C0Z.,  in  money  and  fees),  requisite  to  found 
and  carry  it  on  for  at  least  a couple  of  years,  has 
already  been  promised  ; and  by  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  is  conceived,  if  it  can  be  established 
in  the  meantime,  its  value  will  have  been  clearly 
proved. 

For  primary  education  the  ordiuary  schools 
for  the  seeing  may  be  much  more  used  than  at 
present,  as  soon  as  the  blind  children  have  been 
taught  to  make  use  of  the  appliances  best  suited 
to  them  for  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  and 
when  good  embossed  maps  are  procurable  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

There  are  day-schools  for  the  bliod  in  London 
in  connexion  with  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society,  where  about  200  blind  of  all  ages  are 
being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  classes  arc 
held  at  5,  Red  Lion-sqnare  j at  the  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Whitechapel;  also  at  Stepney  and  Clerken- 
well.  (The  times  of  meeting  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Society,  27,  Red  Lion-square.) 
Half  an  hour’s  visit  to  any  of  these  classes  will 
convince  any  one  that  in  the  Braille  system  of 
notation  we  have  a most  important  means  of 
educating  the  young  blind  ; and  what  has  been 
done  at  scarcely  any  cost  in  these  classes  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in 
all  departments  of  blind  education  by  always 
adopting  the  methods  and  appliances  which 
most  exactly  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND. 

This  church,  which  has  been  closed  for  some 
time,  is  now  again  open  for  divine  service,  and 
is  all  the  better  for  the  works  done  daring  the 
recess.  Our  country  readers  will  only  need  to 
be  reminded  that  it  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  James  Gibbs,  from  1714  to  1717,  to  know  its 
style  and  character.  The  sonth  flank  of  the 
church,  facing  the  Strand,  with  its  range  of 
pediments  and  columns  on  a lofty  stylobate,  is 
particularly  handsome : seen  by  moonlight,  for 
example,  it  presents  a picture  which  would  bo 
more  often  admired  if  it  were  in  another  country. 
Visitors,  by  the  way,  who  have  not  seen  London 
moon-lit  do  not  know  it : Trafalgar-square,  the 
clock-tower  seen  from  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Column  from  the  Park,  and  a 
dozen  other  spots  viewed  by  “ the  pale  moon, 
light,”  pay  for  a journey.  But  this  is  not  the 
snbject  just  now.  We  simply  wish  to  say  that 
the  interior  of  St.  Mary’s-in-the-Strand  has 
been  decorated  and  improved  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  at  the  cost  of 


some  1,2001. ; Messrs.  Dove  have  executed  the , 
general  works,  Mr.  Pulling  did  the  decorations, 
and  Messrs.  Hart  & Co.  the  gas-fittings. 

The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  mightily 
elaborate,  has  been  coloured  in  neutral  tints 
picked  out  with  gold,  and  the  walls  have  been 
treated  in  a similar  manner.  Upon  the  fascia, 
which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  building, 
some  texts  of  Scripture  are  inscribed,  very 
happily  and  appropriately  selected.  The  large 
panels  below  the  cornice  are  left  for  the  present 
a warm  Indian  red,  but  it  is  contemplated  to  fill 
them  with  painted  figures,  as  well  as  the  panels 
of  the  reredoB,  when  snfficient  funds  have  been 
oolleoted.  The  west  gallery  is  now  restored  to 
its  original  condition,  and,  supported  by  hand- 
some stone  columns,  forms  an  attractive  feature 
on  leaving  the  church.  The  unsightly  pews  have 
given  place  to  open  benches,  the  old  dark  oak 
having  been  made  use  of.  The  old  altar-rail  and 
gates  have  been  brought  forward  a few  feet  out- 
side the  chancel- arch,  and  serve  as  a dwarf 
screen;  and  the  stalls  having  been  considerably 
extended,  afford  accommodation  for  the  clergy 
and  a choir.  The  altar  is  approached  by  five 
steps  from  the  nave,  and  the  floor  of  the 
sacrarium  is  laid  with  tiles.  The  old  pulpit  has 
been  let  down  on  to  a low  oak  pedestal,  of  appro- 
priate design.  Five  geometrical  windows  of  green 
cathedral  glass  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  Pepper,  have  been  inserted  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  the  gifts  of  parishioners  and  other 
friends  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  subscriptions 
will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  committee  to 
fill  those  on  the  north  side  in  a similar  manner. 
A Te  Deum  window  is  also  contemplated  for  the 
west  end,  bat  this  and  many  other  matters  must 
stand  over  for  the  present. 

The  windows  of  the  sacrarium  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
and  the  vaulting  is  elaborately  painted, — a little 
overdone  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  nave,  bnt  time 
and  the  gas  will  lessen  its  fussmoss.  The  church, 
we  may  add,  has  been  heated  by  Messrs.  Perkins. 

Few  probably  remember  that  when  Gibbs 
made  his  first  design  for  this  church  it  included 
a column  to  stand  80  ft.  from  the  west  front, 
250  ft.  high,  and  bearing  a statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
Stone  was  brought  on  to  the  gronnd  to  form  the 
foundation,  but  the  Queen  dying,  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  and  the  present  steeple  was  built  with 
the  church  in  lieu  of  a mere  bell-turret  originally 
intended. 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  LONDON.* 

When  we  reflect  that,  whilst  in  the  year  1811 
onr  whole  population  did  not  exceed  twenty 
millions,  and  that  of  London  was  under  one 
million  and  a half,  whilst  at  the  present  time 
the  population  of  London  probably  reaches  to 
nearly  four  millions  and  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  something  like  thirty  millions; 
whilst  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  has  very 
largely  increased,  especially  since  its  discovery 
in  Australia  and  California,  and  wherever  land 
remains  the  same  in  quantity,  a remark  which 
strongly  applies  to  the  commercial  centre  of 
London ; it  is  almost  a natural  consequence  that 
the  value  of  land  in  London,  and  more  especially 
in  its  great  commercial  centres,  should  have  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  which  it  has  done. 

The  population  of  London  is  constantly  rein- 
forced by  the  influx  of  residents  from  provincial 
districts  and  foreign  countries.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  proportion  of  these  residents  in  Loudon, 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  was  as 
645,000  born  in  London  to  750,000  born  in  the 
oonntry  or  abroad. 

The  Registrar-General  in  1851  (jnst  two 
decades  ago),  taking  eqnal  areas  to  obtain  a fair 
comparison,  found  that  the  population  of  London 
had  increased  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : — 
In  the  year  1811  the  population  was  1,130,816 
„ 1821  „ 1,378,947 

„ 1831  „ 1,664,994 

„ 1841  „ 1,948,417 

„ 1651  „ 2,363,236 

that  is,  just  one  million  in  forty  years  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  population  of  London  in 
1851  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  estimated 
population  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  about  double 
the  present  population  of  Paris. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom, — that  is,  the  excess  of  births 
as  compared  with  the  deaths,  forthe  three  months 
ending  March  Slst,  1871, — was  95,426. 


* By  Mr.  Edward  I’Aneon.  See  p.  420,  (rnr«. 
t Of  foreiRoers  in  London,  it  is  estimated  that  no  less 
than  six-sevenths,  or  upwards  of  30,f^00,  are  natives  of 
Germany  or  German  provinces. 


The  Registrar-General  calculated  that,  if  the 
population  increased  in  the  ratio  it  had  done 
between  1841-1851,  it  would  reach  six  millions 
before  the  end  of  the  present  century ; and  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  is  asserted,  that  the  present  census 
will  disclose  that  we  have  a total  population  of 
four  millions  in  London  alone,  this  calculation 
will  probably  be  more  than  verified. 

These  facts  have  for  us  a very  practical  as 
well  as  speculative  bearing.  The  confined  area 
within  which  business  is  transacted  in  the  City, 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  pnpulatiou. 
which  Is  continnally  going  on,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  displacement  of  certain  trade  centres 
and  a consequent  variation  in  the  values  of  pro- 
perty. Some  of  these  changes  may  be  already 
anticipated  by  a consideration  of  what  has 
occurred  in  analogous  cases;  but  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  foretel  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
in  what  direction  the  exodus  will  take  place,  and 
what  may  be  the  extent  of  the  land  which  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  ever-growing 
population. 

Were  it  possible  to  forecast  what  will  be  the 
future  centres  of  value,  or  to  define  what  will 
become  the  great  lines  of  traffic,  we  might,  there' 
is  no  donbt,  make  a very  practical  nse  of  this 
knowledge.  The  very  complex  social  systoia 
under  which  we  live,  the  force  of  habit,  and  a 
complacency  which  makes  us  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  effect  changes  or  improvements,  and  the 
partial  manner  in  which  nearly  all  alterations 
are  carried  out,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
predict,  with  any  certainty,  the  effect  of  such 
alterations  upon  the  value  of  land  within  the 
metropolitan  area. 

That  some  important  changes  are  inevitable 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of 
trade;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  almost  total 
collapse  of  some  of  the  most  important  industries 
upon  which  we  formerly  relied. 

As  an  instanco  of  the  changes  which  affect 
ns,  may  be  mentioned  our  trade  with  the  colony 
of  Anstralia,  which  has  sprung  up  entirely 
during  the  present  century,  and  has  now  assumed 
very  remarkable  proportions. 

In  the  year  1860,  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  colonies  was  nearly  10,000,0001., 
and  of  our  imports  5,500,0001. ; while  in  1868 
the  imports  wore  12,077,9651.,  and  the  exports 
18,066,6871. ; and  yet,  with  onr  extended  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  great  increase  of  our 
commerce,  the  trade  centre  of  this  enormous 
business  remains  nearly  the  same  as  in  thei 
beginning  of  the  century.  Some  changes  have,, 
however,  taken  place,  which  have  been  im-. 
portant. 

I may  cite  the  removal  of  Smitbfield  Marketl 
from  the  middle  of  London,  which  caused  con-: 
eiderable  disturbance  to  hnsiness,  affected  thei 
value  of  land  to  some  extent,  and  oausefi,  pro- 
bably, some  cases  of  individual  hardship  in 
consequence  of  the  value  of  ground  having  de-< 
dined  for  a time ; but  the  erection  of  the  New 
Meat  Market,  and  the  alterations  which  havei 
been  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  have  onoa 
more  raised  the  character  of  the  site,  and  in  all 
probability  rents  are  now  higher  in  Smitbfield 
than  they  were  before  the  removal  of  the  market; 
The  planting  of  the  market  at  Islington  hafll 
largely  tended  to  the  development  of  the  properly 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  preservation  of  a 
large  unoccupied  space  is  no  doubt  beneficial  id 
a populous  overcrowded  locality* 

The  transfer  of  the  Meat  Market  from  ifci 
ancient  habitat  in  Newgate-street  to  the  Land-', 
some  and  commodious  building  in  Smitbfield; 
which  it  now  occupies,  has  also  to  some  extent, 
influenced  the  value  of  land  in  the  formtti 
localities  j bub  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  tht 
area  of  the  old  market  will  be  rapidly  absorbetl 
by  other  trades  in  the  vicinity  (probably  by  thf 
bookselling  trade),  and  a proper  equilibrintt 
established. 

The  removal  of  public  offices  from  the  interioi 
of  the  City  to  the  more  western  part  of  Londoi 
has  tended  to  relieve  the  plethora  of  population 
which  at  limes  threatens  to  choke  the  City.  Tb 
transference  of  the  Government  of  India  fron 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown  in  1855': 
by  the  Act  21  and  22  Tict.,  c.  106,  rendered  th' 
East-India  House  in  Leadenhall-street  nnneces 
sary,  and  its  site  became  available  for  th 
erection  of  offices. 

The  Excise-office,  in  Old  Broad-street,  whic 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Gresham  College,  i:. 
1774,  was  in  the  same  manner  removed  fe 
Somerset  House,  on  the  incorporation  of  tb 
Board  of  Excise  with  that  of  Stumps  and  Taxe 
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Ln  184'9,  and  the  old  Exoise-office  waa  converted 
into  offioea,  and  renamed  Gresham  Ilouse. 

The  South  Sea  House  is  another  example  of  a 
somewhat  similar  transformation,  a portion  of 
ihe  premises  being  occupied  by  the  Oriental 
Banking  Corporation,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Baltic  Coffee-house  and  Sale-rooms. 

The  Hndgon’s  Bay  Company’s  premises  in 
,1'encharch-street,  after  having  remained  unlet 
or  a considerable]  time,  have  been  recently  let 
md  converted  into  private  bnsiness  offices. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  remove  the 
iloyal  Mint  from  its  present  position  on  Tower- 
lill,  to  some  more  convenient  locality,  and  the 
Thames  Embankment  has  been  suggested  as  a 
itting  spot.  This  matter,  however,  is  for  the 
jresent  in  abeyance. 

I Whatever  changes  have  occurred,  or  may 
►upervene,  in  other  departments  of  commerce,  it 
s tolerably  certain  that  the  money-market  will 
dways  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  City ; and 
here  is,  therefore,  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
■alue  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank 
»nd  the  Royal  Exchange  will  suffer  any  diminu- 
ion.  Cornhill,  and  the  streets  in  its  vicinity, 
lunst  always  be  the  centre  of  London  and  the 
tentre  of  business  activity ; and  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  any  alteration,  short  of  a political  cata- 
ilysm,  hitherto  happily  unknown  in  this  oonntry, 
frhich  conld  in  any  way  deteriorate  from  its 
'alne.  The  recent  removals  of  the  of-pital  of 
•taly  from  Tnrin  to  Florence,  and  thenoe  to 
ilome,  as  well  as  tho  possible  abandonment  of 
'*arip,  are,  no  donbt,  suggestive  facts ; but  I 
renture  to  think  that,  so  far  as  we  can  form  any 
opinion  of  future  events,  London  will  always 
•emain  the  centre  of  imperial  British  commerce, 
ind  the  city  of  London  the  focus  of  commercial 
tetivity. 


LAND  AND  LABOUR  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

' In  a lecture  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
forking  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  in  the 
■ heatre  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn- 
■treet,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Q.C., 
I.P.,  referred  incidentally  to  the  questions 
lindicatod  above.  The  lecture  was  for  the  greater 
ioart  descriptive  of  what  Mr.  Hughes  had  seen, 
md  the  impressions  he  had  received,  in  “ a visit 
1.0  the  United  States.”  In  relation  to  the  land 
!|ueBtion,  there  was  not  in  America,  he  stated, 

I he  sentimental  regard  for  landed  property  that 
Existed  in  this  countiy;  there  was,  however,  an 
uager  desire,  even  among  the  working-clasaes,  to 
10080688  land,  bub  less  from  an  idea  of  hereditary 
i)r  permanent  possession,  than  from  a specula- 
ive  spirit,  the  value  of  land  being  often  greatly 
I'ncreased  as  districts  became  settled,  their 
|resonroos  developed,  and  their  means  of  com- 
uanioation  improved.  Theopinion,  that  appeared 
i'O  be  gaming  strength  among  the  working-classes 
if  England,  that  land  was  national  property,  and 
hat  the  reclamation  of  waste,  and  the  increased 
lvalue  of  other  lands,  ahonld  be  devoted  to  public 
.uses,  would  meet  with  no  sympathy  in  America. 
iN’othing  could  be  more  unpopular  than  such  a 
[Oolicy  if  proposed  there.  In  connexion  with  the 
mbour  question,  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  be  had 
Jkiet  with  a number  of  working  men  in  different 
oarts  of  the  States,  that  he  had  known  in  this 
?3onntry,  and  learned  from  themselves  that  in 
^ew  York,  Boston,  and  large  cities,  they  wore 
[Attle,  if  at  all,  better  off  than  they  bad  been 
.iiere.  They  had  higher  wages,  it  was  true,  but 
bis  scarcely  compensated  for  the  more  expen- 
ive  living,  and  they  complained  that  the 
1/  bosses,”  or  foremen,  were  harder,  and  more 
pxaoting  and  insolent.  In  smaller  towns,  how- 
ever, their  condition  was  much  better.  At  Ithaca 
uehad  seen  a number  of  masons  who  had  gone  out 
rto  the  building  of  Cornell  University,  and  found 
hat  these  men  were  very  well  satisfied  with 
1-heir  condition.  With  average  intelligence  and 
indnstry,  they  had  the  power  not  only  of  earning 
4 comfortable  subsistence,  but  of  accumulating 
property.  Many  of  them  were  able  to  take  small 
:Jontraot8,  which  enabled  them  very  materially 
•:o  better  their  condition.  One  man,  for  instance, 
ae  met  with  who  had  leased  a small  quarry, 
upon  which  his  spare  time  waa  very  profitably 
expended. 

I In  commenting  upon  the  cities  of  the  States 
Mr,  Hughes  remarked  that  Philadelphia,  with 
ats  buildings  of  red  brick  and  white  marble,  and 
iits  fine  lines  of  trees,  was  in  colour  and  other- 
tvise  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all;  and  that  it 
was  the  glory  of  Philadelphia  to  have  provided 
the  best  workmen’s  dwellings,  as  he  believed, 
'.hat  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  world. 


Mr.  Hughes  concluded  his  interesting  leotnre 
by  referring  hopefully  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  were 
getting  to  understand  each  other  better;  and, 
unlike  others  who  had  so  recently  given  such  a 
terrible  illustration  of  one  mode  of  settling  a 
dispute,  were  setting  to  the  world  the  example 
of  an  appeal  to  reason  for  the  settlement  of  their 
differences. 


TUNNELLING  MACHINES. 

Coll.  Von  Schmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  has  in- 
vented a machine  for  tunnel-boring, — a machine 
which  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  latest  scheme  extant,  the  Tahoe  water  pro- 
ject. According  to  the  Bulletin,  the  machine  is 
constructed  upon  the  severance  diamond-drill 
principle ; but  in  the  mode  of  application  tho 
machine  differs  materially  from  all  others  now 
in  use.  The  Vou  Schmidt  drill  will  consist  of  a 
circular  wheel,  8 ft.  in  diameter.  Imbedded  in 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  each  revolving  on  its  own 
account,  will  be  twenty-four  diamond  drills,  1 fc. 
apart.  In  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  according 
to  the  model,  is  a single  drill,  and  this  is  kept 
1 ft.  in  advance  of  the  other  drills.  The  wheel 
is  calculated  to  make  800  revolutions  per  minnte, 
the  drills  revolving  at  a higher  rate  of  speed. 
The  periphery  of  the  tunnel  will  be  on  the  scale 
of  8 fc. ; the  groove  out  by  the  drills  will  be  2 in. 
wide  and  3 ft.  deep.  It  is  intended  to  load  the 
centre  hole  alone,  then  run  the  machine  back  on 
the  track,  and  raise  the  lower  half  of  the  wheel 
on  hinges.  The  blast  is  fired,  and  the  great 
cheese  of  rock  crumbles  in  pieces.  The  machine 
is  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  3 fc.  space  inside 
the  wheels,  between  its  framework  and  the  bed 
of  the  tunnel,  thus  giving  facilities  for  removing 
the  debris  afforded  by  an  inner  car-track.  The 
machine  will  be  driven  by  compressed  air. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  T.  F,  Henley,  Pimlico,  as 
described  in  the  Slining  Journal,  consists  of  a 
tool-holder,  or  head,  adapted  for  receiving  chisels 
or  tools  suitable  for  cutting  rock.  This  tool- 
holder  is  combined  with  an  arm  or  shaft,  the 
two  together  being  called  the  ram-head  and  ram- 
shaft,  or  collectively  the  ram.  This  ram  is 
monnted  by  suitable  connexions  on  a main  frame 
or  base  plate,  which  is  fitted  with  wheels  or 
skids  and  guide-rollers  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing or  withdrawing  the  machine,  as  may  be 
required.  The  ram  is  made  to  receive  a fore-and- 
aft  movement  of  percussion  from  any  suitable 
motor,  simultaneously  with  a horizontal  motion 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  vice  versd,  by  means  of 
mechanical  arrangements. 

A Machine  Tunnelling  Company  has  been  set 
agoing,  with  a capital  of  30,0001.,  in  shares  of 
51.  each,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
working  the  tunnel-driving  machinery  recently 
patented  by  Captain  Beaumont,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Appleby,  C.E.  The  machine  has  been 
practically  tested.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bewick,  C.E.,  of 
Haydon  Bridge,  certifies  that  nnder  unfavourable 
circamstances  they  progressed  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  yards  in  a month,  and  that  it  is  subject 
to  but  little  wear  and  tear.  Compared  with 
ordinary  manual  labour,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
work  done  was  about  doable.  The  machine  has 
the  advantage  that  it  can  work  several  drills 
slmalbaneoasly,  and  each  drill  can  bore  an  inch 
a minnte  in  the  hardest  granite.  A reliable 
mode  of  setting  the  diamonds  in  the  drill-head  is 
still  to  be  discovered.  The  diamonds  cost  10s.  or 
12b.  each,  and  qniokly  work  out  of  the  setting. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Congress  for  1871  will  be  held  at  Wey- 
mouth, in  the  week  of  Anguat  21  to  26  inclnsive. 
Sir  William  C.  Medlyoott,  bart.,  of  Ven  House, 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  has  nndertaken  the  office  of 
President.  The  Mayor  of  Weymouth  and  a local 
committee  are  in  concert  with  the  Council,  and 
there  is  every  prom'se  of  an  agreeable  week  in  a 
district  rich  in  antiquities,  yet  comparatively 
nnexplored.  The  aid  of  aissociates  is  invited 
to  make  the  meeting  as  namerona  as  possible, 
and  to  add  to  its  interest  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 

The  finances  of  this  society  have  always  been 
managed  with  remarkable  care,  and  much  is 
done  with  a comparatively  small  amount.  The 
journal  is  itself  a good  return  for  the  guinea 
annually  subscribed.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  Gordon 
M.  Hills,  in  bis  Report  for  1871,  jnat  now  issued, 
states  that  the  amount  received  from  subscribers 
has  been  less  than  it  was  last  year, — lees,  indeed, 


than  the  expenditure, — apparently  from  want  of 
punctuality  in  the  payments,  the  number  of  sab. 
BCribera  remaining  nearly  the  same  ; yet  so  well 
have  the  resources  been  husbanded  that  he  can 
still  announce  a balance  at  the  bank  of 
2901.  lie.  9d. 

Referring  to  some  of  those  associates  who  have 
for  years  laid  the  results  of  their  inquiries  and 
rare  knowledge  before  the  society,  the  treasurer 
very  rightly  urges  the  desirability  of  enrolling 
new  friends,  fresh  instruments  of  aid,  and  instru?- 
lion  yielding  fresh  lines  of  thought  and  TeSCarch.’ 
Young  ardent  spirits  who  are  seeking  a platform 
might  find  it  here.  The  death  of  several  old 
supporters  of  the  association  is  mentioned. 
Speaking  of  one  of  them,  the  late  Dr.  James 
Copland,  a kind  and  learned  man,  the  treasurer 
allndes  to  some  of  the  contribntions  the  Doctor 
mado  at  their  meetings.  “ I remember,”  he  says, 
” that  in  April,  1861,  he  produced  a Latin  MS. 
Missal  from  Ely,  believed  to  be  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  it  was  written  a distich,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  containing  a enrions  evi- 
dence as  to  Londoners  not  to  be  expected  in  such 
a book ; bob  showing  that  the  citizens  were  then 
contemptuously  called  ‘Cokneys,’  and  had  a 
reputation  amongst  their  rural  compatriots  for 
loxnrions  idleness.” 

The  Weymouth  Congress  promises  to  be  agree- 
able and  valuable,  and  some  of  our  readers  may 
thank  ns  for  leading  them  to  think  that  they  can 
help  to  make  it  so ; that  is,  if  they  aot  on  their 
thinking. 


THE  SUBTROPICAL  GARDEN.* 


Mr.  Robinson  is  the  author  of  several  works 
on  Euglish  and  Parisian  gardening,  and  has  con. 
seqaently  arrived  at  much  familiarity  with  bia 
subject.  Many  people  of  horticultural  taste, 
who  have  seen  specimens  of  these  former 
labours,  will  take  it  for  granted  that  what  he 
may  have  to  say  about  any  branch  of  gardening 
will  be  as  a word  to  the  wise,  weighty,  sufficient, 
and  convincing.  But,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, there  are  many  persons  to  whom  gardening 
is  an  unknown  delight;  and  there  are  many 
others  who,  having  small  gardens,  are  content 
with  their  few  dry  and  dnety  shrnbs,  prickly 
gooseberry-bushes,  and  frail  annnals.  To  the 
last  two  sets  of  people  Mr.  Robinson  has  now 
opened  ont  a new  world  of  enjoyment  in  a small 
volume  he  has  entitled  ‘‘The  Subtropical 
Garden;”  and  to  the  horticultural  adept,  as 
well  as  to  the  amateur  owner  of  palatial  gardens 
with  terraces  and  parterres,  he  has  given  in  it 
many  hints  that  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure. 

The  titular  term  subtropical  is,  perhaps, 
rather  mialoading.  We  thould  be  disappointed 
if  we  looked  for  instructions  how  to  form  and 
fill,  in  our  humid  island,  a garden  that  would  be 
indistingnisbable  from  that  of  an  Algerine  bey 
or  that  of  a merchant  of  Madeira.  All  that  wa 
find  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  new  book  is  an  indoctri- 
nation of  the  desirability  of  the  use  of  plants 
that  have  handsome  foliage  and  a graceful  mode 
of  growth  as  a relief  to  flowers,  followed  by  a 
selection  of  those  that  are  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  and  our  climate.  All  the  plants  he 
recommends  are  not  from  subtropical  climes. 
According  to  his  definition,  “ Snbtropical  garden- 
ing means  the  culture  of  plants  with  large  and 
graceful  or  remarkable  foliage  or  babit,  and  the 
association  of  them  with  the  usually  low-growing 
and  brilliant  flowering  plants  now  so  common  in 
our  gardens,  and  which  frequently  eradicate 
every  trace  of  beanty  of  form  therein,  making  the 
flower-garden  a thing  of  large  masses  of  oolonr 
only.”  Tender  plants  reared  in  hot-houses  have 
no  special  charm  for  him.  Hardy  plants,  such  as 
the  yuccas,  the  arnndos,  the  acanthoses,  the 
Pampas  grass,  and  some  kinds  of  palms,  have 
an  effect  quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  requiring  a 
conservatory  for  their  winter  shelter;  and  these, 
mixed  with  young  trees  and  a few  honse  plants, 
are  the  only  requisite  stock  in  trade  for  a model 
garden.  ‘‘  What  I wish  to  impress  npon  the 
reader,”  affirms  Mr.  Robinson,  “ is,  that  in  what- 
ever part  of  these  islands  he  may  live,  he  need 
not  despair  of  producing  snfficient  similar  effect 
to  vary  his  flower-garden  or  pleasnre-gronnd 
beautifully  by  the  use  of  hardy  plants  alone; 
and  that  the  noble  lines  of  a well-grown  Yucca 
recurva,  or  the  finely-ohiselled,  yet  fernlike  spray 
of  a gracefnl  young  conifer,  will  aid  him  as  much 
in  this  direction  as  anything  that  requires  either 
tropical  or  subtropical  temperature  and  then 
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he  relates  how  he  visited  the  South  of  Ireland, 
on  his  way  home  from  America,  and  found  at 
Fota  Island,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Smith  Barry, 
exactly  such  a garden  as  he  advocates.  It  was 
filled  with  hardy  plants,  such  as  the  bamboo, 
pampas  grass,  New  Zealand  flax,  yuccas, 
cypresses,  and  pines,  and  presented  the  moat 
charming  scene,  he  declared,  that  ho^  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  a pleasore-ground  in  the  British  Isles. 

For  onr  own  part,  we  advocate  fruit-growing 
before  floriculture;  and  we  would  always 
accord  the  gardener  who  produced  the  most 
fruit  in  the  least  space  the  same  praise  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  others  before  him,  voted  to  the 
man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
there  was  only  one  before.  Mr.  Eoach  Smith, 
•with  his  urgent  advocacy  of  the  cultivation  of 
every  cottage  garden,  gable,  railway  slip,  and 
every  waste  corner,  with  fruit,  has  our  warmest 
regard,  and  we  willingly  endorse  every  word  he 
has  written  in  the  furtherance  of  fruit-growing 
to  such  an  abundance  that  all  may  partake  of  it 
as  part  of  ordinary  every-day  fare.  But  we  cannot 
expect  the  custodians  of  public  parks  and  the 
owners  of  extensive  grounds  to  devote  the  whole 
of  them  to  fruit  culture : consequently  Mr. 
Eobinson’s  recommendation  for  the  production  of 
scenes  of  vegetation  that  will  give  pleasure  to^the 
eye  and  refreshment  to  the  jaded  brain  may  be 
counted  as  likely  to  be  acceptable  in  such  quarters. 
In  Battersea  Park, he  continues,  the  first  attempts 
at  subtropical  gardening  were  overdone  and  un- 
fortunate ; and  some  of  the  formal  arrangements 
in  other  London  parks  are  likewise  condemned 
by  him.  Geometrically-formed  beds  of  masses 
of  the  same  plants  are  especially  distasteful  to 
him.  The  day  will  come,  he  says,  when  we  shall 
avoid  all  formal  twirlings  in  our  gardens  as 
assiduously  as  we  now  court  them.  These  vani- 
ties were  excusable  when  the  materials  for  a 
garden  were  few ; but  now  that  we  have  at  least 
10,000  hardy  exotic  and  British  plants  to  choose 
from,  we  should  reject  them  as  scornfully  as  a 
landscape  artist  would  turn  from  them.  The 
time  was  when  Allison  wrote,  “ In  gardening, 
the  materials  of  the  scene  are  few,  and  those  few 
unwieldy ; and  the  artist  must  often  content 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  has  given  the 
best  disposition  in  his  ppwer  to  the  scanty  and 
intractable  materials  of  nature ; ” and  when 


every  book  on  gardening,  from  that  of  Gervase 
Markham  downwards,  boasted  its  designs  for 
knots  and  plats,  as  geometrical  beds  were  then 
called.  But  Mr.  Eobinson  would  have  ns  change 
all  this,  do  away  with  our  defined  daubs  of  colour 
and  what  he  calls  onr  pudding-like  heaps  of 
shrubs,  or  what  other  people  call  onr  colour- 
gardens  and  our  leaf-gardens,  and,  in  their  place, 
fill  our  pleasure-grounds  with  feathery  palms, 
the  outspreading  ailanthus,  tapering  conifers, 
tree-ferns,  canoas,  &c.,  and  with  them  associate 
tall,  bold  flowers.  Hollyhooks  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  cannas  present  a very  different  aspect  to 
their  accustomed  melancholy  when  tied  to  a row 
of  stakes  along  a prim  garden- wall;  and  a few 
heads  of  Fortune’s  tiger-Hly  rising  above  a group 
of  the  same  plants  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pictures  the  eye  of  gardener  has  conceived. 
Combinations  of  dahlias  with  canoas  and  other 
free-growing  subtropical  plants  are  also  recom- 
mended as  of  gorgeous  effect.  Isolated  tufts  of 
gladioli  rising  out  of  the  sward ; sorfaoings  of 
lobelia  speciosa,  or  almost  any  annual  biennial,  or 
ordinary  bedding  plants,  as  a low  light  covering  to  a 
bed  of  erythrinas;  tall  sparaxis  pulcherrima  lean- 
ingout  of  masses  of  foliage;  sunflowers  planted  in 
the  grass  near  groups  of  fine  foliaged  plants;  ferns, 
not  in  ferneries,  but  out  in  the  sun  in  the  grass, 
either  alone  or  grouped  with  acanthuses,  are  the 
kinds  of  effects  we  are  instructed  to  admire.  In 
a word,  a revolution  in  flower-gardening  is 
preached,  and  there  is  to  be  a reign  of  “ verdant 
grace,”  consisting  of  a judicious  intermingling 
of  fine-leaved  plants  with  brilliant  flowers.  Old 
familiar  friends,  such  as  the  rhubarbs,  treated  in 
new  ways,  appear  to  have  quite  new  faces,  and 
when  found  nsed  as  ornaments  for  the  margins 
of  shrubberies  are  scarcely  recognisable.  Some 
varieties  of  rhubarb  have  been  planted,  regard- 
less of  the  new  suggestions,  in  masses  in  Hyde 
Park,  to  the  discontent  of  our  author.  The 
castor-oil  plant,  too,  is  another  familiar  face  of 
late  years  planted  in  the  London  parks  with 
puzzliog  effect.  It  shoots  up  an  unbranohed 
stem  to  a height  of  nearly  12  ft.,  and  is  clad  with 
leaves  nearly  3 ft.  wide.  When,  in  warmer 
climes,  it  would  develop  side- shoots  and  become 
a small  tree,  autumn  comes  and  puts  an  end  to 
progress.  Bub  in  this  case  Mr.  Eobinson  does 
nob  grieve,  because  he  considers  this  plant ' 


handsomer  in  a simple-stemmed  state  than  any 
other. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  of  gourds,  the 
author  reminds  us,  in  these  enthusiastic  words: 
— “ A hundred  gourds  in  my  garden  were  worthy, 
in  my  eyes  at  least,  of  being  rendered  inde- 
struotible  in  marble.  If  ever  Providence  (but  1 
know  it  never  will)  should  assign  me  a super- 
fluity of  gold,  part  of  it  shall  be  expended  for  a 
service  of  plate,  or  most  delicate  porcelain,  to  be 
wrought  into  the  shape  of  gourds  gathered  from 
vines  which  I will  plant  with  my  own  hands.  As 
dishes  for  containing  vegetables  they  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate.  Gazing  at  them,  I felt  that 
by  my  agency  something  worth  living  forbad  been 
done.  A new  substance  was  born  into  the  world. 
They  were  real  and  tangible  existences  which 
the  mind  conld  seize  hold  of  and  rejoice  in.” 
And  though  in  New  England  the  gourd  family 
thrives  better  than  with  us,  we  may  yet  enjoy 
some  of  Hawthorne’s  pleasure  in  the  coutem- 1 
plation  of  this  curious  tribe.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  suitable  for  low  trellises  or  for 
training  over  arches,  or  for  covering  framework 
to  form  aummer-houses.  The  singular  shapes  of 
this  fruit,  now  a writhing  snake-cucumber,  now 
a giant  pumpkin,  weighing  200  lb.  and  more,  now 
egg-formed  and  egg-sized,  now  olub-like  and 
oasket-like,  now  as  small  as  a gooseberry,  now 
like  a folded  umbrella,  or  a ball,  a vase,  an  urn, 
are  truly  wonderful  to  consider  ; and  it  is  without 
surprise  that  we  fiud  Mr.  Robinson  has  men- 
tioned them  with  commendations.  Of  the  500 
varieties  that  have  been  grown  in  England,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  W.  Young,  only  twenty-five  are 
catalogued  as  desirable  for  a subtropical  garden. 

In  addition  to  the  faint  contour  we  have  given 
of  the  contents  of  this  writer’s  new  work  we 
must  add  that  it  confers  upon  a reader  new 
lights  with  which  to  look  at  horticultural  efforts 
and  effects.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
trace  ont  the  suggestions  made  in  its  pages  will 
find  themselves  endowed  with  an  access  of  per- 
ceptive powers  in  gardening  matters,  and  thus 
qualified  to  enjoy  what  might  have  had  other- 
wise but  comparatively  little  interest  for  them. 

The  book  includes  a large  number  of  engraved 
illustrations,  a few  of  which  wo  are  enabled  to 
give,  to  show  their  value  in  enforcing  the  object 
of  the  work. 
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View  showing  Ihc  Value  of  Groups  of  jine-leaved  Trees  and  Plants. 


Ailanthus  and  Cannas.  Suggesting  the  Effects  to  be  obtained 
from  vigorous  Specimens  of  Jine-leaved  Plants. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  AET, 
GLODCESTER. 

’ We  mentioned  in  our  last  ieaue  that  the 
:fonndation-Btone  had  been  laid  of  baildingg,  in 
lOIonceBter,  intended  to  serve  aa  a llnaeum,  and 
iSohools  of  Science  and  Art  j and  we  now  give  the 
Illustrationa  promised.  The  aite  ia  on  land 
, purchased  by  the  committee,  aitnated  between 
Brunawick-road  and  Conatitation-walk,  in  the 
:ity  of  Glouceater. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  is  nearly  3, 600Z. 
/ :Many  of  the  leading  county  men  and  large  firms 
( have  already  subscribed  handsomely,  and  it  will 
i.fiprobably  only  be  necessary  to  state  the  reqnire- 
icments  for  advancing  so  important  an  educational 
Bsjoheme  to  indnce  others  to  do  likewise. 

The  block  of  building  comprises,  on  the  base- 
‘Jjnent,  rooms  for  the  curator,  store-rooms,  hat 

0 ind  cloak  rooms.  On  the  groaiod  floor,  a musenm, 
iflileoture-theatre,  class  and  master’s  rooms,  and 
i^laboratory  for  science  students  ; this  latter 
iiouilding  being  detached,  to  avoid  nnisance  from 
Ojaoxious  fumes  and  gases.  The  first  floor  will  be 
JoJevoted  entirely  to  the  nse  of  the  stndentsofthe 
X)3ohool  of  Art,  and  consists  of  an  elementary  class, 
3<advanoed  class,  painting  and  master’s  rooms, 

1 cffith  cloak-room  and  other  conveniences. 

Ilf  The  roof  of  the  advanced  class  and  painting- 
iifooms  is  to  be  constructed  of  arched  iron  ribs, 
vith  windows  so  arranged  aa  to  admit  light 
Olvithont  any  interrnption  from  wall  plates  or 
oimrlins, — a great  desideratum  in  drawing-sohools. 
a The  architects  are  Messrs.  Fulljames,  Waller,  & 
I {Jon;  and^tho  contractors,  Messrs.  KingA Godwin. 
nVe  understand  that  in  making  the  excavations 
nfl'he  foundation  of  the  old  city  wall  has  been 
#^3xpoaed.  It  is  composed  of  large  masses  of 
omasonry  very  solidly  joined  together. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

,S’  SiK,— In  the  suggestive  article  on  the  above 
O-mbject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  it 
rj'.ippears  to  me  that  one  point,  with  regard  to 
It  he  effect  of  diflerent  classes  of  materials  in 
g .iding  or  impairing  the  eflicionoy  of  a masio- 
,1'oom,  has  been  overlooked.  Throughout  the 
jl.irticle  it  is  apparently  assumed  tliat  the  one 
ibject  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  constrnotion  of 
&<  i mosic-room  is  the  greatest  possible  resonance, — 
It  lot  merely  confining  the  sound  within  the  limits 

• if  the  building,  bub  providing  against  all  absorp- 

0 ion  of  Bonnd  by  the  materials  composing  the 

1 loor,  aides,  and  roof,  and  making  all  these  as 
imnch  as  possible  sound-rffiectors.  But  whether 

■i  his  is  an  advantage  or  not  will  depend  very 
I nnch  on  the  size  of  the  building.  It  mast  be 
siemembered  that  for  a satisfactory  mnaical  per- 
t4ibrmance  on  a large  scale  we  require  nob  only 
a 'olume  and  concentration  of  tone,  but  also  clear- 
) less  of  definition.  In  a small  room  there  is 

• ittle  difficulty  in  attaining  this,  so  far  as  the 
Ifflect  of  the  room  is  concerned  ; and  the  em- 
mdoyment  in  snch  a room  of  the  most  resonant 
Koaterials  will  probably  ensure  the  best  effect, 
•I  iy  adding  an  increased  volume  and  brilliancy 
Jib  the  sound,  as  you  illustrate,  quite  aptly,  I 
,(hiDk,  in  the  instance  of  a piano  placed  in  a 
icerfeotly  bare  unfurnished  room.  And  in  re- 
;:ard  to  ordinary-sized  mnsio-rooms  in  general, 

I quite  concur  in  the  remarks  as  to  the  insnf- 
iLoiency  of  glass  (in  roofs,  &c ) as  a means  of 
. staining  the  sound.  Bat  in  a very  large  build- 
og  the  case  becomes  less  simple.  It  is  pos- 

• ible  there  to  have  too  ranch  soand,  or  to  have 
_cb  too_  ranch  reflected,  because  in  such  a ease 
il:he  distance  between  the  point  from  which  the 
lionnd  emanates,  and  the  farthest  portions  of 
y he  roof  and  walls,  is  so  great  that  the  reflected 
I iound  is  heard  at  an  appreciable  interval  of 

.line  after  the  original  one,  thereby  confusing 
I ind  blurring  the  effect  of  the  composition  per- 
. .ormed.  Speaking  with  regard  to  St.  James’s 
,a.all,  yon  say  “ it  ia  lined  with  sound-absorb- 
ng  media,  utterly  destructive  of  pure  reso- 
nant music,  and  clear  and  parfect  sonnd  ; 
for  what  can  be  the  object  of  prodncing  a 
loud  full  note  if  you  must  needs  deaden  it 
atterwards  ? ” This  may  be  true  with  regard 
w a building  of  the  size  of  St.  James’s 
Hall,  though  I do  not  consider  that  at  all  a bad 
music-room  on  the  whole;  the  planning  of  the 
orchestra  and  position  of  the  organ  are  bad,  but 
that  is  another  matter.  Bat  when  you  come  to 
a btilding  of  the  size  of  a cathedral  or  an  Albert 
Hail,  it  does  become  necessary  to  deaden  or 
absorb  the  more  powerful  sounds ; not  because 
700  do  not  want  the  sound  (for  yon  want  all  yon 
jun  get),  but  because  you  do  not  want  the  return 


of  the  sound, — the  reflection  of  it  back  again 
after  it  is  supposed  to  be  done  with.  I had  not 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  anything  in  the 
Albert  Hall  until  after  the  velarium  had  been 
putnp;  bat  from  all  I could  gather  from  the 
acoonnta  in  the  papers,  it  appeared  that  the 
defect  which  led  to  this  being  found  necessary 
was,  not  that  the  glass  roof  did  not  hold  in  the 
sound  sufficiently,  but  that  its  hard  concave 
surface  reflected  it  back  into  the  building  too 
much,  and  that  the  velarium  was  placed  to 
absorb  some  of  the  sound  which  before  was 
returned  when  it  was  not  wanted.  I believe  I 
have  in  a previons  letter  on  a similar  snbjeot 
referred  to  the  case  of  St,  George’s  Hall  at 
Liverpool,  where  the  materials  are  nearly  all  of 
the  least  absorbent  nature  (tiles,  hard  cement, 
marb'e,  &o.),  and  where  the  echo  most  decidedly 
and  distressingly  interferes  with  the  clearness 
of  definition  in  all  load  and  elaborate  music, 
and  especially  with  the  effsct  of  the  organ.  In 
this  hall  everything  sounds  best  and  is  best 
heard  when  the  place  is  filled  with  a crowded 
audience,  whose  dress  absorbs  part,  though  not 
all,  of  the  saperfluons  reflected  sound. 

From  this  and  other  experieuces,  I am  con- 
vinced that  in  a very  large  concert-room  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  some,  at  least, 
of  the  sound  from  being  reflected,  and  to  nse 
absorbent  materials  to  some  extent  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a condition 
greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  oonstmcting  a 
mnsic-hall  of  large  dimensions,  which  shall  be 
acoustically  satisfactory.  An  increase  of  power 
is  essential  for  the  prodncbion  of  any  grand 
effect  in  a great  interior;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  ia  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  clearness,  that 
the  sound  shall  not  be  so  reflected  as  to  repeat 
itself  to  the  ears  of  the  audience.  These  two  con- 
ditions are  antagonistic,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  satisfy  one  without  in  some  degree  neglecting 
the  other, — the  moral  of  which  is  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  build  mnsic-rooms  beyond  a certain 
size.  Buildings  like  the  Albert  Hall,  orchestras 
like  that  of  the  Handel  festivals,  afford  oppor- 
tunities not  to  be  despised,  fer  the  attainment  of 
musical  effects  on  a great  scale,  and  for  the 
gathering  of  a vast  conconrse  of  people  to  hear 
them;  and  the  Albert  Hall,  as  a mnsic-room,  is 
perhaps  as  successful  as  any  interior  ^of  snch 
extent  can  be  made.  But,  after  all,  mere  num- 
bers and  volume  of  sonnd  do  not  make  musio ; 
and  in  all  these  performances  on  a grand  scale, 
clearness  and  precision  mast  be  more  or  less 
sacrificed.  The  highest  class  of  mnsioal  compo- 
sitions, which  appeal  to  the  intellect  rather  than 
merely  to  the  ear,  will  probably  be  always  most 
intelligibly  heard  and  interpreted  by  a moderate 
number  of  performers,  in  rooms  not  large  enough 
to  introdnee  the  disturbing  element  of  reflected 
sound,  or  what  we  commonly  call  “echo.” 

H.  H.  S. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OP  STONE. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  mach  pleasure  Mr. 
Pain’s  paper  on  the  above  subject.  Until  some 
of  the  saggostions  advanced  by  Mr.  Pain  are 
adopted,  the  evils  which  now  exist  will  not  be 
removed. 

With  your  permission  I purpose  offerieg  a 
few  remarks  aa  briefly  as  possible. 

I think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  by  prac- 
tical quarry-owners  that  but  few  architects 
understand  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  dif- 
ferent beds  of  stone  qnarried  from  the  aqueous 
rooks  in  this  country ; and  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise until  young  men  who  are  intended  for  the 
arohitectnral  profession  obtain  the  desired  know- 
ledge by  practical  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  quarries,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  beds 
of  stone  they  contain.  It  ia  a lamentable  fact 
that  the  want  of  this  knowledge  prevents  them 
from  knowing  the  “ bed  way  ” or  the  “ growing 
way  ” of  many  of  the  best  sedimentary  rocks : 
hence  how  frequently  do  we  find  in  our  public 
buildlnga  much  of  the  s'one,  such  as  plinths, 
balusters,  &o.,  perishing  in  consequence  of  being 
put  in  the  wrong  way  of  the  bed,  while  the  other 
part  of  the  building  is  unimpaired  by  time. 

This  nnfortnnate  state  of  things  arises  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  from  sheer  neglect.  I coaid 
give  as  many  instances  aa  would  fill  a number  of 
yonr  valuable  paper,  and  must  trespass  on  yonr 
space  by  naming  one  which  came  under  my 
notice  only  last  week.  The  contractors  for  a 
I’espectable  building  delayed  an  order  for  plinth 
until  the  masons  were  nearly  ready  to  fix  it.  The 
said  plinth  was  8 in.  on  the  bed,  varyiog  from 
18  in.  to  33  in.  in  thickness,  and  “ wanted  imme- 
.diately.”  Now  any  one  practically  acquainted  j 


with  stone-getting  will  know  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  entails  much  waste;  in  fact,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  out  blocks  of  good  stone  so 
narrow  on  the  bed  and  such  a thickness.  It  may 
be  said,  Why  not  saw  them?  Trne ; but  this 
takes  up  time  and  probably  a little  extra  expense,, 
and  as  the  contractors  have  had  to  “ cub  low,” 
and  the  building  is  nearly  at  a stand,  the  atone  is- 
pat  in  the  wrong  way  of  the  bed,  and  if  it  ia 
good  will  not  be  detected  by  the  architect  or  any 
one  who  has  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
texture.  The  result  will  be  that  in  the  course  of 
a few  years  the  weather  will  expose  the  delin- 
quency, and  the  troth  will  ooze  out.  Again,  a cer- 
tain stone  is  specified  fora  large  public  building. 
Tenders  are  sent  in  accordingly  from  a selected 
number  of  oontractora ; and,  as  yonr  colnmns 
will  show,  a marvellous  difference  is  exhibited 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  The  writer 
could  give  instances  where  some  of  those  ten- 
dering never  ascertained  the  cost  of  the  stone  so 
specified  ; and  farther  can  testify  that  others- 
never  intended  to  use  the  stone  specified,  but  to 
substitute  one  of  similar  texture  but  of  inferior 
and  cheaper  quality.  Another  great  evil  is  this. 
It  ia  often  known  for  months  previonsly  to  stone 
being  required  for  very  large  contracts  that  the 
supply  must  come  from  certain  quarries.  Not- 
wichatanding,  the  orders  are  frequently  delayed 
until  the  masons  are  on  the  ground  ready  to  work 
it.  Hence  the  orders  are  then  poured  in,  and  the 
cry  is  soon  raised  of  ” standing  for  stone.”  The 
quarry-master  ia  pressed,  and  away  the  blocks 
are  hurried, — good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  A 
strike  amongst  the  men  for  an  advance  of  wages 
inevitably  follows,  all  of  which  trouble  might 
have  been  obviated  by  a little  forethought  and? 
prudence.  Stephen  Seal. 


THE  COST  OF  CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Tall  has  miannderstood  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  paper  on  “ Cement  Con- 
crete,” read  at  the  Architectural  Conference. 

The  cost  of  cement  concrete  was  stated  at 
from  12a.  to  ISa.,  the  former  exclusive,  the  latter 
inclusive,  of  cost  of  patent  apparatus. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  paper  that  thin  walla 
conld  be  bnilt,  not  cheaper,  bat  more  expen- 
sively, than  thick  ones. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  I am 
unable  to  make  any  retraction  from  the  state- 
ments made  before  the  Conference.  It  is  an- 
expensive  item,  and  cannot  be  regarded  aa 
“ builder’s  plaLb.” 

The  paper  was  reported  to  have  said,— 
“Cement  concrete  could  nob  be  recommended  in 
positions  exposed  to  severe  frost.”  The  state- 
ment really  was  this, — “ After  the  cement  has 
set,  frost  has  no  influence  on  it;  bat  daring 
setting  it  is  affected  as  much  as  mortar.  It 
was  therefore  recommended  that  walls  be 
, covered  np,  and  works  suspended  during  severe 
: weather.” 

To  Mr.  Tall  is  due  much  of  the  impetus  lately 
given  to  cement  concrete  building,  and  his  ex- 
perience is  very  large.  I am,  therefore,  sorry  to 
appear  to  be  in  antagonism  to  him ; bat  the 
facts  of  my  experience  are  as  sbabborn  as  facts 
usually  are;  and  as  I cannot  monld  them,  I 
content  myself  with  simply  stating  them. 

T.  WONNACOTT. 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  TATE,  F.G.S. 

On  the  7th  inat.  expired,  at  Alnwick,  Mr. 
George  Tate,  author  of  the  “ History  of  Alnwick,’*' 
and  the  “ Sonlptnred  Rocks  of  Northumber- 
land,” reviewed  in  these  pages,  besides  other 
works,  chiefly  of  geological  and  philosophical 
interest.  For  the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Tat© 
filled  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Alnwick,  hia 
native  town.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Berwickshire  Natu- 
ralist Clnb ; and  the  scientifio  and  archmologtcal 
papers  he  communioated  to  this  society  form  a 
large  and  valuable  porbiou  of  its  printed  pro- 
ceedings, For  about  thirty  years,  too,  dating 
from  the  time  he  was  twenty.tbree  years  of  age, 
he  was  the  leading  secretary  of  the  Alnwick 
Mechanics’  Institution,  which  post  he  relin- 
quished in  1359.  His  house  was  the  modest 
centre  of  the  literary  and  scientifio  society  of 
the  district ; and  few  strangers,  who  were  them- 
selves  of  note,  passed  through  the  town  without 
paying  a visit  to  the  local  historian.  Owing  to 
chronic  bronchitis,  Mr.  Tate  made  a practice  of 
confluing  himself  to  his  room,  every  year,  during 
the  winter  months ; but  this  care  did  not  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  his  complaint,  During 
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the  bleak  windB  of  the  late  spring  months  his 
health  beoame  seriously  alarming  to  his  family, 
though  he  did  not  allow  it  to  dietarb  his  usual 
literary  and  soientifio  vocations  until  quite  re- 
cently; for  a few  weeks  ago  he  received,  at  his 
residence,  the  members  of  a club,  of  which  he 
was  president,  and  read  to  them  a paper  on  the 
Basaltic  Rocks  of  Northumberland.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

He  was  buried,  with  every  mark  of  regard  and 
regret,  on  the  9th  instant,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Bt.  Michael’s  Church,  Alnwick.  The  local 
Board  of  Health,  of  which  he  was  a member 
from  its  formation,  and  a deputation  from  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  numbering  about  eighty  of 
his  fellow  townsmen,  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grave.  Those  who  are  specially  interested  in 
the  histories  of  British  worthies  and  authors, 
may  thank  us  for  naming  that  the  Alnioick 
Mercury  of  the  10th  inst.  gives  a full  and  appre- 
ciating sketch  of  the  aims,  incidents,  and  results 
of  his  useful  life. 


A LETTER  PREPARED  FOR  MACAULAY’S 
NEW  ZEALANDER. 


THE  GIBBS  COLLECTION 
GF  ANTIQUITIES 

AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Sib, — I am  inclined  to  think  the  three  harness- 
plates  and  hooks  numbered  1,2-18  to  1,2486 — ’70, 
in  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith’s  catalogue,  may  be  described 
as  distinctly  Christian  relics.  Each  plate  is 
ornamented  with  a cross  patde  between  two  fish 
hauriant.  On  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  early 
Christians  buried  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome  a 
fish  is  carved,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
the  two  fish  coupled  with  the  sigu  of  man’s 
redemption,  boldly  and  unmistakably  cut,  seem 
to  point  to  a Christian  rather  than  a Pagan 
Anglo-Saxon  owner.  As  to  dates,  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  supposing  them  earlier  than  the  year 
742,  when  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
introduced  the  practice  of  burying  in  church- 
yards, which  he  had  seen  at  Rome ; nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  we  fix  a later  date ; for  we 
may  conclude  the  change  would  soon  be  made, 
at  least  in  Kent.  In  connexion  with  this,  I may 
mention  a fact  which  is  not  generally  known,  viz., 
that  in  the  year  1853  a Saxon  tumbler  and  a frontal 
bone  of  a human  cranium,  of  rather  small  size, 
were  found  in  digging  a grave  in  the  churchyard 
atFaversbam.  These  remains  were  presumably 
those  of  some  one  buried  after  the  ancient  ceme- 
tery in  “ King’s  Field”  was  disused. 

Geoege  Bedo. 


MEMOBIAL  STONE-LAYING  IN  NOTTINGHAil. 

Tqe  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel,  on  Mansfield-road,  Nottingham,  has  been 
laid  by  Sir  F.  Lycett.  The  chapel  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  Woodborough-road  and  York- 
street  with  the  Mansfield-road, — a conspicuous 
position  in  that  locality.  According  to  the  plans, 
the  new  chapel  will  be  Decorated  Gothic  in  style, 
and  will  be  built  of  brick  and  stone.  The  ground 
floor  and  balcony  will  seat  about  900  persons. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  chapel  is  elevated  from  the 
street,  and  underneath  is  a school-room,  lighted 
on  all  sides,  and  76  ft.  long,  52  ft.  wide,  and 
14  ft.  high,  with  ample  class-rooms  in  the  rear. 
The  building  is  to  cost  3,5001.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Simpson;  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Slim;  and 
the  masons  are  Messrs.  H.  & T.  Green,  Brothers. 

The  laying  of  the  memorial-stone  excited  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  amongst  the 
Methodists  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
a procession  took  place,  and  crowds  of  people 
assembled. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mason  read  over  a list  of  things 
to  be  deposited  in  the  cyst  underneath  the 
stone.  We  slightly  condense  what  was  said  as 
to  these: — 


The  roof  which  was  in  so  extremely  dilapidated 
a condition  as  to  render  it  dangerously  insecure, 
has  been  replaced  by  one  (of  the  pitch  it 
originally  had)  of  open  timbers,  wrought  and 
stained,  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  plas- 
tered between  the  rafters. 

The  pulpit,  which  is  given  chiefly  by  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation  through  the  iastru 
mentality  of  Mrs.  Webster,  is  built  of  Caen  stone 
with  polished  marble  shafts  to  the  columns  o 
the  niches.  The  carving  of  this,  as  of  othei 
parts  of  the  church,  has  been  executed  by  Mr 
Samuel  Wood,  of  Lichfield,  and  the  wood-carv^ 
by  Mr.  Banister.  A new  organ  by  Nicholson  d 
Son,  of  Walsall,  has  been  placed  in  the  chapel 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs 
Beckett  & Thorneloe ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Crompton 
of  Lichfield,  was  the  architect. 


The  cyst  contains  the  photographs  of  the  ministers  of 
the  circuit,  of  several  of  the  trustees,  of  the  mayor  and 
mayoress,  of  the  sheriff  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  of  one 
aldermen,  and  of  one  conncillor.  It  contains  the  cirouit 
plan,  the  General  and  District  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Reports,  a copy  of  the  Nottingham  Guardian,  &c.  There 
are  are  also  deposited  in  it  lists  of  the  corporation  and 
board  of  guardians,  and  a copy  of  the  Sanitary  and  High- 
way Reports.  There  has  been  placed  in  it  a list,  with 
sundry  specimens,  of  local  manufactnres.  The  cyst  con- 
tains a silk  stocking,  made  for  the  Queen.  It  also  contains 
coins  of  the  realm,  but  not  so  many  as  to  tempt  a thief. 
There  has  been  deposited  a post-card,  purporting  to  be  a 
note  from  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham, -^say,  if  you 
like,  to  those  who  shall  live  when  the  millennium  of  trade 
and  commerce  shall  come.  Some  people  write  from  pos- 
terity, bat  this  is  to  posterity,  and  it  reads  as  follows. 
The  post-card  bears  on  the  addreas  aide  the  following 
“ To  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander,  or  any  other  person  it 
may  interest,  in  or  about  A.D.  2960,"  and  on  the  other  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  in  the  cyst " Greeting 
In  this,  A.D.  1871.  We,  Lace  Manufacturers  of  Notting- 
ham, whose  productions  are  placed  under  this  memorial 

stone,  to  interest  the  future  antiquary,  are  paying  to 

workmen  an  average  of  H.  per  week  euch  man;  a : 
Levers'  twist-macbiae  coat  us  about  6001.;  the  price  of 
cotton  yarn  ranges  from  Is.  6d.  (No.  60)  to  208.  (No.  150) 
per  lb. ; the  price  of  silk,  prepared,  from  168.  to  50b.  per 
lb.  There  are  about  4,000  machines  engaged  full  time,— 
that  is,  twelve  to  twenty  hours  per  day,— iu  the  production 
of  laces  and  edging  of  various  kinds,  and  plain  and  fancy 
nets.” 


LICHFIELD. 


NEW  PLASTIC  MATERIAL. 

Me.  James  Cheistie,  sculptor,  of  Brought 
Ferry,  by  Dundee,  after  many  experiments,  h£ 
succeeded  in  producing  a new  plastio  mateiii 
which  will  facilitate  and  improve  the  produotio 
of  original  designs  applicable  to  a variety  « 
artistic  purposes.  A vase,  an  ornamented  pane 
a figure-piece,  &0.,  of  Mr.  Christie’s  workmai 
ship  iu  this  new  material  are  to  be  seen  in  tl 
London  International  Exhibition.  It  has  bee 
the  practice  among  sculptors  to  embody  the 
oonoeptiona  in  clay,  and  a very  good  materi 
for  the  purpose  it  is,  in  some  respects  ; bub  it 
not  without  its  defects,  and  those  frequently  of 
very  vexatious  kind.  If  the  model  iu  clay  I 
allowed  to  dry,  it  contracts  out  of  form  ; aud  if 
have  “ supports,”  it  crumbles  to  pieces.  Tl 
model  must  therefore  be  cast  in  plaster  before 
has  had  time  to  dry.  This  process,  being  bo 
laborious  and  disagreeable,  is  often  entrusted 
other  less  appreciative  hands  than  the  artisl 
own  ; and  the  chagrined  sculptor  stands  agha 
when  he  sees  his  work  defaced  and  change 
owing  to  the  unsparing  use  which  the  operat 
in  plaster  has  made  of  his  scraping  tool,  t 
sand-paper,  and  his  Dutch  ruche.  In  Mr.  Christii 
new  plastic  every  touch  consolidates  as  t 
Bonlptor  leaves  it,  and  the  model  gradua 
becomes  hard  as  stone,  and  that  without  t 
slightest  twist  or  contraotion. 


NEW  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  SKELTON. 

The  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Greek  brigands  a year  ago,  Mr. 
Frederick  Yyner,  of  Newby  Park,  near  Borough- 
bridge,  was  selected  for  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  church  at  Skelton,  near 
Boronghbridge  and  Ripon,  in  memory  of  that  ill- 
fated  gentleman.  A mural  monument  in  York 
Minster  records  the  painful  event,  and  this 
second  memento  of  maternal  affection  has  just 
been  commenced.  Mr.  Vyner  was  the  son  of ' 
Lady  Mary  Vyner,  of  Newby  Hall,  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  and  cousin 
and  mother-in-law  of  the  present  earl.  This 
lady  provides  the  funds.  The  memorial  edifice 
will  adjoin  Newby  Park.  The  population  is 
only  300,  but  the  cost  will  be  about  10,000i. 
The  edifice  will  consist  of  a nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  aud  a chancel.  The  total  length  cf 
the  building  inside  will  be  96  ft.,  the  nave  40  fc., 
and  the  chancel  16  ft.  wide.  The  whole  of  the 
chancel  will  be  vaulted  over  with  limestone,  to  be 
obtained  from  Earl  de  Grey's  quarries,  and  marble 
columns  will  be  inserted  in  a series  of  double 
tracery  to  the  windows,  which  is  pecnliar.  The 
windows  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
seats  in  the  nave  and  the  aisles  will  be  of  deal 
formed  into  panels,  with  trefoil  heads  to  each 
bay.  The  floor  will  be  partly  of  encanstio  tiles 
and  partly  plain.  The  external  facing  of  the 
church  will  consist  of  the  Catraig  stone,  with 
dressings  from  the  Morcar  Quarry.  There  will 
he  a tower  aud  spire,  which  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  150  ft.,  at  tho  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave.  Abont  230  persona  can  be  accommodated. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  is  in  the  style 
of  about  1270.  Mr.  W.  Barges,  of  London, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of 
Peterborough,  the  contractor ; Mr.  Sier,  of 
London,  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  It  is 
expected  the  church  will  be  completed  in  about 
eighteen  months.  It  will  be  named  Christ 
Church. 


The  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  in  this  city,  which  has  been  under- 
going restoration,  has  been  re-opened.  Of  the 
early  history  of  this  priory  or  hospital,  much  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.  It  was  a priory  of  friars  in  1334, 
and  very  ill  conducted.  Daring  the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  Smyth,  the  house  was  refounded,  and 
its  constitution  altered.  Within  the  three  first 
years  of  his  consecration  he  rebnilfc  the  hospital, 
and  established  each  rules  and  ordinances  as 
were  adapted  to  the  new  and  extended  plan  of 
the  institntion.  The  statutes  are  dated  1495. 
The  chapel,  which  is  chiefly, of  the  Early  Deco- 
rated period,  originally  consisted  of  a nave  only, 
64  ft.  long,  by  18  ft.  in  width,  to  which  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Law  (cben  the  master  of  the  hospital), 
in  the  year  1829,  made  the  addition  of  a north 
aisle,  with  a gallery.  To  effect  that  alteration, 
the  whole  of  the  north  wall,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  feet  at  the  eastern  end,  was  taken  down, 
and  that  part  of  this  wall  which  was  rebuilt, 
westward  of  the  aisle,  was  of  considerably  re- 
duced thickness. 

In  the  work  of  restoration  now  accomplished, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the  walla, 
north  as  well  as  south,  the  former  being  in- 
creased to  its  original  thickness.  The  gallery 
was  removed,  and  an  arcade  of  stone,  in  three 
bays,  carrying  the  wall  above,  and  separating 
the  aisle  from  the  nave,  has  been  constructed. 
An  organ  gallery  at  the  western  end  was  also 
taken  down. 

The  south  wall  which  posBesses  the  only 
architectural  features  of  the  ancient  structure, 
was  by  far  the  moat  dilapidated.  Part  of  this 
wall  has  been  entirely  rebuilt;  much  of  the  re- 
maining portion  has  been  recased  with  atone 
both  internally  and  externally;  massive  buttressea 
have  been  added  j some  of  the  openings  have 
been  reconstructed,  and  others  have  undergone 
effectual  repair.  The  west  wall  internally  has 
been  cased  with  stone. 


NEW  SAW  MILLS,  LIVERPOOL. 

These  works,  lately  completed  for  the  Brit 
Timber  Company,  at  a coat  of  40,0001.  and  n 
in  working  order,  are  of  an  extensive  charaot 
The  site  is  opposite  the  North  Carriers  Do 
Bootle,  and  is  t??o  acres  in  area;  eight  millk 
of  bricks  were  used  in  construction ; the  mason 
carpentry,  iron  work  in  girders,  oolumoa,roofii3 
and  fireproof  construction,  are  of  a substanl 
character.  Style  of  architecture,  Italian.  I 
general  plans  and  working  details  were  p 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stead,  architect,  and 
contracts  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burroui 
& Sons,  contractors,  Liverpool.  The  buUdii 
erected  comprise  general  offices,  with  a fro 
age  of  138  ft.  by  45  ft.  deep,  having  a bold 
trance  stone  archway,  and  dental  cornice,  s 
ported  upon  strong  iron  pillars,  having  o 
the  centre  “ Britannia,”  in  bas  relief.  The  i 
proper  is  160  ft.  by  63  ft.,  with  engine-hoi 
boiler-house  and  chimney,  extensive  warehooi 
hoists,  and  bending  department,  164  ft.  by  32 
inoluding  workmen’s  dining-hall  and  gate  lod{ 
and  for  the  effectual  working  of  these  preml 
four  Hues  of  overhead  steam  travelling  era 
are  erected. 


ARCHITECT  FOE  THE  SHEFFIELD 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Sheffield  School  Bo 
on  the  8th  inst.,  the  Board  proceeded  to : 
election  of  an  architect  and  surveyor,  atasa 
of  1001.  per  annum  and  5 per  cent,  on  the 
of  works  done.  There  were  fifteen  candidai 

Hr.  0.  J.  Innocent,  Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton,  M 

D.  Webster,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lomas,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitel 
Withers,  Mr.  G.  Pocock,  Mr.  W.  J.  Marsden, 
J.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Soargill,  Mr.  T.  Hind,  Mr.  S 
Swann,  and  Mr.  J.  Hall,  all  of  Sheffield ; M 
Shaw,  Leeds  ; Mr.  E.  M’Dougall,  Roobdalej  ( 
Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  London.  In  the  first  vo 
Mr.  Innocent  received  7,  Mr.  Flockton  5, 
Webster  1,  and  M r.  Lomas  1 vote.  In  the  set 
voting  Mr.  Innocent  received  9,  and  Mr.  Floe) 
5 votes. 
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; Mr.  Allott  proposed  and  Mr.  Fairburn  seconded 
. the  appointment  of  Mr.  Innocent  to  the  office. 

I A discoBsion  arose  as  to  the  precise  dnties  to 
fi  be  included  in  the  salary  offered,  but  erentually 
! < it  was  decided  to  make  the  appointment  nnder 
the  terms  set  forth  in  the  advertisement.  The 
5 motion  appointing  Mr.  Innocent  was  nnani- 
umonaly  adopted. 


APPLICATION  OF  CONCRETE. 

)j  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler,  Willesden,  has  patented  a 
limode  of  “applying  concrete.”  This  consists  in 
; fthe  application  and  use  to  structures  of  moulded 
IJartificial  stone  or  concrete  in  the  form  of  hollow 
cjblocks  of  cylindrical  or  other  configuration,  or  of 
Wegments  thereof.  The  moulding  may  be  effected 
nin  wooden  or  metal  moulds,  the  core  being  made 
Min  segments  temporarily  held  together  whilst  the 
llooncrete  is  being  moulded,  and  the  core  is  with- 
^drawn  from  the  naould  in  separate  parts  or 
aiaegments.  When  a number  of  moulded  concrete 
ifcylinders  are  required  to  be  placed  one  onanother, 
ikas  for  example  in  cofferdams,  it  is  proposed  to 
aaecure  them  at  their  points  of  junction  by  means 
tfof  fiah-pieces  bolted  or  otherwise  held  in  position. 
)|A  hollow  metal  shoe  made  in  segments  is  to  bo 
^tted  to  the  bottom  cylinder  to  facilitate  the 
teinking  of  the  same  into  the  ground.  This  reads 
llto  us  like  a step  away  from  the  right  application 
Dbf  concrete. 


b!  the  abchitectueal  oonpeebnoe. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  read  papers,  Mr. 
/jRolfe,  is  not  pleased  that  we  need  the  title  given 
ejo  his  paper  in  the  official  programme,  because, 
|4he  says,  what  he  was  requested  to  write  upon 
*was,  “ the  Bearing  of  the  Purohas  Judgment  on 
rfiSyraboIism  and  Art,”  and  that  before  com. 
emencingthe  paper  he  mentioned  theerrorthat  had 
Mjeen  made.  Omitting  what  we  are  forced  to  call 
^;he  nonsense  (for  example,  the  assertion  that  we 
Iwere  “ sneering  " at  “ doctrinal  truth  ” when  we 
jirecorded  good-naturedly  that  the  meeting  did 
I flot  seem  to  regard  the  precise  length  of  the 
ocommunion-table  so  sorionsly  as  Mr.  llolfe  did), 
I P96  will  let  him  speak  on  that  subject  for 
iuimself ; — 

t “ The  line  of  my  argnment  was  this.  By  the 
I udgment  in  qnestion,  an  ancient  faith  of  the 
j Church  (dating  back  even  to  Apostolic  times) 
was  contravened  by  an  attack  on  its  art  and 
i symbolic  accessory,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
qcompensate  in  some  way  for  this  blow  on  eccle- 
kiiaslical  art  by  a more  symbolic  treatment  of 
anther  art-work  which  would  aid  in  the  austentn- 
t Irion  of  the  ancient  faith  alluded  to.  This  you 
JmuBt  surely  admit,  as  did  our  chairman,  Mr. 
I'Bereeford  Hope,  to  be  no  digression  from  the 
njubject.  On  this  point  I then  remarked  and 
ifffiuatrated  by  example,  that  in  the  very  diraen- 
i;iions  of  an  ancient  altar  symbolism  could  be 
Heraced,  and  advocated  therefore  that  we  arohi- 
Kects  should  infuse  a similar  symbolic  spirit  into 
Biihe  minutest  detail  of  all  sanctuary  work,  even 
jn  the  dimensions  of  the  altar  itself.  I did  re- 
commend my  brother  architects  in  no  case  to 
parry  out  an  altar  less  than  7 ft.  5 in.  long  (both 
pymbolical  numerals),  and  when  possible  to 

Exceed  this  length  to  let  the  mystic  numbers,  so 
loaely  associated  with  altar  ritual,  determine  in 
\he  inches  the  exact  length  of  the  slab.  This, 
iiir,  is  a somewhat  different  version  of  the 
eiualter  to  the  statement  of  yonr  correspondent. 
3rh6  Church  has  now  in  this  nineteenth  century 
s na  great  a need  as  ever  of  that  peculiar  aid  vvhioh 
i,jhe  architect  alone,  of  all  laymen,  can  lend  her ; 

I br  in  all  previous  periods  of  Church  history  an 
J irchitect  in  his  work  has  been  the  means  of 
1 Deariug  testimony  to,  or  of  showing  his  disregard 
l.‘;or,  the  truths  of  Catholicism;  and  those  pro- 
iiuesBioDal  men  nowadays  who  despise  and  ridicule 
[ ihat  pure  symbolic  spirit  which  actuated  our 
/I'orefaihers  in  their  church-work,  and  probably 
Jnbstitote  for  it  that  s,  d,  money-grabbing 
spirit  of  the  age,  are  alike  uvftt  and  unworthy  of 
'being  engaged  on  any  modern  chnroh-work 
•whatever. 

* * # # 

With  regard  to  the  Conference  in  general,  I 
Will  also  add  a word.  It  has  decidedly  been 
if  not  quite,  a failure.  What  is  the 
, utility  of  bringing  a body  of  professional  men 
together  in  this  way  from  different  parts  of  the 
t simply  read  to  each  other,  and 

^ alk,  ajii  literally  agree  to  nothing  important 
■amcnr/  themselves  ? During  the  four  long  meet- 
‘luge  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  but  j 
3ne  formal  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Con-  j 


ference,  and  about  that  there  was  some  demur. 
I see  also  from  the  accounts  of  the  later  pro- 
ceedings that  little  else  was  then  done  beyond 
this  reading  and  talking.  Indeed,  not  one  im- 
portant matter  was  so  definitely  settled  by  vote 
of  a majority  as  to  sanction  its  being  in  afeer 
years  alluded  to  as  the  decision  of  the  general 
conference  of  architects  in  1871.  What,  then,  I 
repeat,  has  been  the  utility  of  this  Conference  ? 
The  president,  at  the  opening  meeting,  gave  it 
clearly  to  be  understood  in  one  of  his  remarks 
that  some  resolutions  would  be  submitted  to 
US,  but  as  to  their  nature,  or  when  they  were  to 
be  brought  forward,  we  were  left  quite  in  the 
dark.  At  the  afternoon  sitting  on  the  Tuesday 
I rose  to  call  the  chairman’s  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  suggested  that  whatever  resolutions 
were  to  be  brought  before  us  should  be  publicly 
announced  some  time  before  they  were  actually 
moved  ; and  I remarked  also  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  them  posted  up  on  the  en- 
trance-doors of  the  Institute,  or  in  some  other 
equally  oonapionous  place.  The  chairman  of 
that  sitting  thereupon  said  that  he  believed 
the  president  had  no  idea  of  carrying  out  his 
intention  with  regard  to  'the  said  resolutions, 
or  used  words  to  this  effect.  I cannot  repeat 
his  exact  words.  So  that  actually  one  excellent 
chairman  was  reversing,  on  a most  itnportant 
subject,  the  remark  of  the  excellent  chairman 
who  preceded  him.  Many  of  the  papers  were 
only  read  in  part.  As  one  member  remarked, 
a screw  pressure  seemed  to  be  put  upon  every- 
thing read  or  said.  In  fact,  things  seemed  to 
be  quite  muddled,  and  I am  sure  many  mem- 
bers will  entirely  agree  with  me  in  this  remark.” 

Clapton  C.  Rolfe. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — Nothing  gives  the 
least  hope  of  a speedy  settlement  of  the 
great  strike,  and  the  determined  stand  of 
both  parties  unfortuuately  augurs  a pro- 
longed dispute.  The  principal  works,  such  as 
Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay,  & Company’s,  seem 
to  have  lost  their  natural  activity.  The  pattern 
shop  contained  two  boys  when  visited,  while  the 
two  large  fonndries  had  only  one  man  between 
them.  The  boiler  yard  was  totally  deserted,  and 
other  parts  of  the  factory  were  standing  idle. 
Mr.  George  Crawshay,  the  head  of  the  firm,  had 
given  instructions  that  no  man  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  etriko  should  be  taken  on 
again. 

West  Hartlepool. — Summonses  issued  against 
a number  of  the  carpenters  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Denton,  Gray,  & Co.,  shipbuilders,  for 
neglecting  to  fulfil  their  several  contracts, 
whereby  the  complainants  allege  that  they  have 
sustained  damage  to  the  extent  of  20Z.,  were  made 
returnable  at  the  West  Hartlepool  Petty  Sessions, 
but  as  none  of  the  defendants  appeared  warrants 
were  issued  for  their  apprehension. 

Lincoln. — The  stonemasons  and  bricklayers  of 
Lincoln  have  turned  out  on  strike,  the  masters 
having  refused  to  accede  to  their  demand  for  an 
increase  of  Is.  per  week  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  reduction  by  two  and  a half  of  the  hours 
of  labour  on  Saturday. 

Rotherham. — The  painters’  strike  is  now  at  an 
end  ; the  masters  have  refused  to  grant  the 
further  advance  of  |d.  per  hour,  but  the  men 
resume  work  on  condition  that  the  advance  shall 
be  granted  on  and  afeer  June  Ist,  1872. 

Merthyr. — In  South  Wales  nearly  20,000  men 
have  struck  work.  These  are  principally  the  sea- 
coal  colliers  from  the  Ferndale  and  other  districts 
of  the  Rhondda,  and  also  a considerable  number 
from  the  Aberdare  V^alley.  Large  meetings  are 
held  daily.  The  enginemen  and  firemen  gave 
notice,  and  a disturbance  broke  out  at  Tream- 
maw,  an  extra  police  force  being  sent  for  to 
quell  it.  Sad  doings;  bringing  injury  and  loss 
to  all. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Charlton  (Dorrr)  Cemetery. — In  answer  to  the 
advertisement  inserted  in  our  columns  a short 
time  ago,  inviting  designs  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  proposed  new  cemetery  for 
Charlton  parish,  forty-six  sets  of  designs  were 
sent  in  to  the  Board.  After  consideration,  the 
Board  has  awarded  the  first  premium,  of  25 
guineas,  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Brown  & J.  B.  Pearce, 
of  Norwich;  and  the  second  premium,  of  10 
guineas,  to  Messrs.  Hayward  & King,  of  London. 

Proposed  Covered  Market  for  Kendal. — The 
corporation  of  this  town  having,  a short  time 


ago,  advertised  for  plans  and  estimates  for  fish 
and  poultry  markets,  and  three  designs  being 
sent,  they  have  awarded  first  premium,  of  5Z.  (I), 
to  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  second  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  third 
to  Messrs,  Brade  & Smales. 

Salford  Union  Workhouse. — The  competition 
for  the  extension  of  the  Salford  Union  Work- 
house,  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
accommodate  500  children,  has  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  designs  by  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  architects. 

West  Bromwich  Town-hall  and  Library. — The 
first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Alexander  & Henman. 

Drawings  for  the  Municipal  Buildings, 
Leicester, — Some  prospect  appears  of  progress 
being  made  towards  Leicester  obtaining  the 
much  wanted,  and  long  talked  of,  municipal 
buildings ; the  competitive  architectural  draw- 
ings being  now  placed  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
They  will  be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  on  Monday ; and  during  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  week  the  public  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  view  them.  An  architect  has 
been  appointed  to  report  upon  the  most  suitable 
drawings  for  the  object  in  view. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

Kimberley  v.  Dick  and  W.  White. — In  this 
case,  heard  in  the  Rolls  Conrt,  Mr.  Kimbsrley, 
contractor,  proceeded  against  Mr.  Dick,  for  whom 
he  had  built  a mansion  in  Wicklow,  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  White,  for  a very  large  amount 
of  extras  beyond  the  contract,  which  was  made 
under  peculiar  and  curions  circumstances.  We 
have  reports  of  the  proceedings  before  us,  but  as 
the  deoision  had  not  reached  us  at  the  time  of 
writing  this,  we  think  it  better  to  defer  comment, 
injustice  to  both  sides. 


NEWBURY  DISTRICT  FIELD  CLUB. 

TuE  antiquaries  who  form  this  club  have  mad© 
their  first  excursion  this  season.  They  drove  a 
distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  view 
several  spots  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lambourne  and  White  Horse-hill, 
starting  from  Speenhamland  about  9 a.m.,  and 
not  returning  until  a little  past  midnight.  Not- 
withstanding the  drawbacks  experienced  from 
the  weather., ft-’d  the  fatigue  produced  by  a cross- 
country ride  '**  rT^ore  than  forty  miles,  with  an 
occasional  up  some  steep  hill,  or  a ramble 
over  the  slippery  downs,  all  who  composed  the 
party  seemed  well  pleased  with  their  day’s 
engagements.  The  party,  including  several 
ladies,  left  the  Pelican  yard  in  brakes,  and  they 
visited  Lamborne,  where  they  afterwards 
lunched,  and  then  went  to  the  Blowing  Stone  or 
Alford’s  Bugle,  the  Ridgeway,  White  Horse-hill, 
Uffington  Castle,  Wayland  Smith's  cave,  &c. 
They  dined  at  Ashdown  Park,  where  a paper  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  on  “ Berkshire  in 
A.D.  871,”  was  read.  Alford’s  camp  was  visited, 
and  the  party  then  returned  homewards. 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annnal  dinner  of  this  institution  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E. 
I’ Anson,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Among  those  present  were 
Messrs.  J.  Taylor,  Cubitt,  Jackson,  Shaw,  Pry, 
Hall,  Trollope,  C.  and  J.  I'Anson,  Townend, 
White,  Brass,  Dunnage,  Fraser  (treasurer),  &o. 

The  iustitution  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-nine  years.  There  are  seventeen  pen- 
sioners upon  the  funds,  among  whom  205L  were 
distributed  last  year.  A sum  of  56L  was  also 
given  in  temporary  assistance. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  “Pro- 
sperity to  the  Institution,”  remarked  that  he 
had  often  observed  with  satisfaction  the  thought- 
fulness of  mind  and  carefalnesa  of  hand  evinced 
by  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and 
when  it  was  considered  how  much  depended 
upon  the  ability  of  those  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  working  out  of  the  details  of  designs  upon 
which  BO  much  depended,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  subject  was  not  unimportant.  He  had 
observed  with  mneh  pleasure  the  great  increase 
of  self-respect  and  refinement  which  had  marked 
the  progress  of  the  working  classes^  m recent 
years.  There  had  been  greater  striving  after 
perfection,  and  no  doubt  the  new  Education  Act 
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would  greatly  facilitate  additional  progress  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  George  PInoknett  responded,  and  remarked 
upon  the  fact  that  a nnity  of  interests  between 
all  branches  of  the  trade,  inolnding  masters, 
workers,  and  professiooals,  was  of  the  utmost  im» 
portaoce  to  the  carrying  oat  of  every  notable 
commercial  work  j and  in  none  was  this  more 
markedly  shown  than  in  the  building  operations 
to  which  such  a great  impetus  had  been  given 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  toasts  of  “Architects  and  Engineers, 
“The  Chairman,”  “Builders  and  Contractors,” 
“The  Press,”  were  duly  proposed  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Bobinsoo,  Mr.  Stirling,  Mr.  Macey, 
Mr.  Bovill,  Mr.  Graham,  and  others.  The 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  was  considerable. 


NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS. 

JcxE  7Tn,  1071. 

Ages  hare  swept  o’er  thee,  thou  sacred  fane ! 
And  with  the  tide  of  time,  a mightf  wave 
Ol  shadowy  forms  descending  to  the  grave 
Has  fill'd  these  miasler-crowncd  hanks  of  Seine. 
Many  a stately,  many  a solemn  march 
Has  pass’d  in  long  procession  ’neath  thine  arch, 
While  softly  sweet  the  funeral  dirges  rang, 

And  blended  voices  mournful  requiem  sang. 
Eat,  ah  ! the  grief,  the  heavy  gloom,  to-duy, 

All  older  griefs  do  mightily  outweigh, — 

When  he,  who  faithful  to  his  latest  sigh, 

Is  borne  within  those  twin  grey  towers  to  lie  ; 
Seeking  beneath  their  silent  shade  for  rest, — 

A hallow'd  memory,  and  a saintly  guest. 


BIRMINGHAM  CORPORATION 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — “C.  W.  C.”  informs  you  that  the  Town  Council 
Qtas  been  summoned  for  the  13th  inst.  to  decide  upon 
the  plans.  This  is  false  ; and  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  so,  I 
have  borrowed,  and  enclose,  the  summons  containing  the 
business  which  alone  can  be  transacted  at  that  meeting. 
The  business  of  the  plaus  is  not  mentioned. 

As  I said  in  niy  former  note,  a resolution  was,  on  23rd 
May,  passed,  fixing  the  13th  of  Juue;  but  the  MS.  of  ihat 
resolution  has  been  privately  altered,  in  a handwriting  not 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  “ the  local  intriguer,”  and  the  uusi- 
nees  is  thus  postponed. 

It  is  now  fixed  for  a meeting  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of 
.June,  after  the  dUcuetion  on  the  tetcage  question,  which  is 
oot  unlikely  to  last  a month  or  six  vieeke,  Fxia  Flat, 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  WROUGHT  AND 
CAST  IRON. 

Sir,— For  some  few  years  past  it  has  become  general 
with  scientific  men,  such  as  architects,  engineers,  builders, 
and  others,  to  use  most  commonly  wrou8'^“won  girders  or 
bearers  to  sustain  weights  of  all  magnii  Gv.',  exposed  or 
otherwise  to  the  changes  of  atmosphere,— also  in  damp 
situations.  Formerly,  before  the  procese  of  rolling  became 
so  well  known,  cast  iron  was  maae  use  of  in  all  cases  for 
•the  above-mentioned  articles.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in 
perhaps  less  than  fifty  years  the  msjor  part  of  wrought- 
iron  girders  used  to  form  and  support  bridges,  or  to 
exposure,  will  become  deteriorated  in  the  footings  through 
oxidation,— reduced  in  size,  consequently  weakened.  As 
a proof  of  the  wasteful  properties  of  wrought-iron, 
•examine  iron  railicg  of  long  standing  or  the  inclosure  of 
old  monuments.  In  most  cases  it  will  he  found  that  the 
upright  bars  or  posts  are  quite  decayed  at  bottom,  and 
some  persons  have  said  it  arises  from  the  want  of  paint. 
True,  an  outside  coat  of  paint  msy  be  a preservative  for  a 
short  period,  but  will  not  prevent  oxidation,  as  paint  not 
uncommonly  comes  off  the  iron  in  scales  or  blisters ; 
and,  even  if  paint  adhered  to  iron,  there  is  not  that 
durability  in  wrought  as  in  cast  iron,  because  in  the  process 
of  converting  cast  iron  into  the  wrought,  by  means  of 
paddling,  squeezing,  hammering,  rolling,  Ac.,  the  iron 
loses  its  preserving  properties  in  the  shape  of  dross  or 
slag,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the 
metal,  would  act  as  its  preservative;  but  by  losing  the 
properties  alluded  to  reduces  its  bulk,  and  hence,  with  the 
expense  in  conversion,  makes  wrought  iron  more  expen- 
sive in  the  bar  than  pig  iron.  By  the  same  rule,  stfcl 
fetches  a much  higher  price  than  wrought  iron.  In 
melting  iron  ore,  a flux  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  dross  or  slag  to  become  fluid  and  more  easily  separated 
from  the  metal.  8o  long  as  cast  iron  is  kept  in  a fluid 
•state  a scum  or  dross  continues  to  float  on  its  surface,  even 
if  frequently  skimmed. 

■\\'ithont  a doubt  wrought  iron  is  commonly  used  for  the 
purposes  be'’ore  mentioned  in  consequence  of  its  making 
a lighter  article  to  sustain  the  same  weight;  but  for 
dnrability  there  is  no  comparison  with  the  original  or  cast 
iron.  It  is  well  known  that  the  main  ingredients  com- 
posing all  paints  are  minerals,  such  as  lead,  ochres,  Ac., 
and  the  dross  from  iron  is  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  cast  iron  and  glass  are  two  of  the 
most  elastic  hard  bodies  in  use.  E. 


gioclis  lltttiljtb. 

The  DarTi  Blue  is  takiug  better  “form.”  The 
June  number  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of 

similar  publications. The  People’s  Magazine 

contaiuB  an  apropos  paper  on  “ Handel  Festivals 
and  hia  Music.”  The  writer  saye, — 

“ It  may  not  be  well  known  that  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital there  is  a Wdrd  called  ‘ Handel’s  tVard.’  To  this  the 
great  musician  gave  1,0001.,  his  ususl  generous  aid  ; and 
altbongh  that  very  meritorious  institution  has,  from  the 
seventy  of  the  times,  been  compelled  to  close  some  of  its 
wards,  yet  ‘Hendel’s  ’iVard’  remains  open,  notwith- 


standing it  is,  as  one  devoted  more  especially  to  cases  of 
cancer,  unusually  expensive."  Again, — “ It  would  also 
be  a somewhat  astounding,  as  well  as  a curious  com- 
putation, if  all  the  sums  of  money  raised  by  perform- 
ances of  the  ‘ Messiah’ could  be  estimated  in  one  total. 
If  to  this  the  amount  for  the  sale  of  the  oratorio,  com- 
plete or  in  detached  portions,  and  the  various  arrange- 
meuts,  &c.,  of  its  songs  and  choruses,  in  all  forms,  could 
be  added,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  no  single  work 
of  human  imagination  ever  drew  so  largely  upon  the  purse 
of  society.’' 

The  current  number  of  the  "Art  Journal 

Catalogue  of  the  International  Eihibitiou”  in- 
cludes illuBbrations  of  several  of  the  pieces  of 

furniture  reviewed  in  our  last  issue. In  the 

Leisure  JTo'ur  the  editor  continues  his  “Impres- 
sions of  America  and  its  People,”  and  Ur.  John 

Timbs  his  interesting  “Autobiography.” Mr. 

Hardwicke  has  published,  as  usual,  bis  “ House 
of  Commons,”  “Peerage,”  “Baronetage,”  and 
“Knightage,”  each  for  a sbilliug, — cheap  and 

useful. “Hoppus’s  Measurer.  Edited  by 

William  Richardson.  London  : Warne  & Co.” 
This  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the 

excellent  old  Hoppus. “ Tables  for  computing 

the  Contents  of  Earthwork  [in  the  Cuttings  and 
Embankments  of  Railways.  By  William  Mao- 
gregor.  London : Spon.”  These  tables  seem 
to  be  simple  and  expeditious,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  convenient,  so  that  the  depths 

can  be  taken  to  the  tenth  of  a foot. “ The 

London  Saturday  Half-holiday  Guide  : The 
Free  Exhibitions  of  London.”  A cheap  guide, 
coDtaiuing  a good  few  particulars  as  to  the 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
National  Gallery,  Portrait  Gallery,  and  other  free 
museums  and  galleries;  as  well  as  some  notes 
as  to  the  International  Exhibition  and  Albert 
Hall,  Westminster  Palace  and  Abbey,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  Crystal  Palace,  &c. 


UVtstjlIiinca. 

liecture  on  Egypt,  at  StslFord  House.— 

Professor  Owen  has  delivered  a lecture  on 
Egypt,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies’  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Social  and  Religious  Improve- 
ment of  the  Syrian  Females.  Stafford  House 
had  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
association  for  the  purpose  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  The  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
central  hall  of  the  mansion,  the  learned  professor 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  steps, 
and  the  audience,  which  was  numerous,  being 
seated  in  the  ball,  on  the  staircase,  and  in  the 
! gallery  in  front  oHlie  lectorer.  The  association 
maintains  thirteen  schools  at  Beyrout,  four  in 
Damascus,  and  six  at  Lebanon,  which  are 
attended  by  a total  of  1,590  scholars,  aud  employ 
the  services  of  41  teachers.  The  Ellesmere 
Memorial  School,  at  Hasbaya,  Mount  Hermon, 
has  just  been  completed.  A site  has  been  offered 
in  the  street  which  is  called  “ Straight,”  in 
Damascus,  where  the  lease  of  the  present  school 
is  about  to  expire.  After  the  lecture  the  com- 
pany paid  a visit  to  the  picture-gallery,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  a mummy  wb:ch 
had  lately  arrived,  and  from  which  the  baudages, 
placed  round  it  2,700  years  since,  had  nob  yet 
been  removed. 

l^orttaamptonsbire  aud  Xielcesterslilre 
Arcbttectural  Societies’  Meeting.  — A 

general  and  united  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  ,the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton 
and  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Arobteo- 
logical  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day in  last  week  at  Uppingham,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyue  Compton, 
rector  of  Castle  Ashby.  The  meeting  was  more 
than  ordinarily  well  attended,  and  was  one  of 
tbe  most  successful  the  societies  had  ever  held. 
The  little  town  of  Uppingham  heartily  welcomed 
the  societies,  and  tbe  inhabitants  showed  their 
interest  in  their  ■work  by  a good  attendance  at 
the  Museum  and  the  public  meetings  in  the 
large  school-room.  The  inaugural  proceeding 
was  a public  meeting  in  the  large  school-room. 
There  was  a large  audience,  including  the  boys 
of  the  school.  The  party  had  excursions  to 
Ayrton,  Preston,  Lyddington,  and  Stoke  Dry, 
after  which  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Upping- 
ham ; and  next  day  Seaton,  Harringworth, 
Laxton,  Blatherwycke,  Bulwick,  Deene,  Kirby 
Hall,  and  Rockingham  were  visited.  Papers 
were  read,  and  remarks  made  on  various  sub- 
jects of  interest. 

The  Conversazione  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects. — Tbe  annual  conve^'sazione  for  1871 
will  be  held  at  ihe  rooms  of  the  Institute,  on 
! Thursday,  the  29th  of  June. 


Waste  lands  and  Surplus  Eabonr. — The 

fourth  of  the  series  of  meetings  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labour  Representation  League, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Century  Club,  6,  Pall-mall- 
place,  for  tbe  disoossiou  by  working  men,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  other  gentlemen,  of 
important  social  and  political  questions,  has  been 
held;  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  for  consideration  was  “Waste  Lands 
and  Surplus  Labour,”  and  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  George  Howell,  who  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  George  Potter,  R.  M.  Latham  (prs. 
sident  of  the  Labour  Representation  League), 
Frederick  Hill,  Lloyd  Jones,  Montague  Cham- 
bers, M.P.,  Frederick  Young,  Weston,  Thomas 
^Vebster,  Q.C.,  Captain  MaxBe,R.N.,  and  others. 
The  general  feeling  expressed  was  in  favour  of 
legislative  action  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
surplus  labour  on  the  idle  lands.  The  view 
taken  in  course  of  tbe  discussion  was  that  there 
are  in  tbe  country  upwards  of  31,000,000  acres 
of  unprofitable  land,  of  which  at  least  one-tbird 
might  be  profitably  used  for  the  growth  of 
human  food,  by  employing  the  surplus  labour 
thereon,  and  the  present  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining which,  it  was  declared,  is  more  than 
10,000,0001.  sterling. 

Croydon  Irrigation  and  Farming  Com- 
pany (Iilmlted). — The  directors  report  that, 
notwithstanding  tbe  difficnlties  they  have  bad  to 
contend  with  during  the  past  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  receiving  over  from  tbe  Croydon  Local 
Board  of  Health  the  lands  at  Beddington  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition,  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  late  period  of  the  year  when  they 
were  enabled  to  take  possession  aud  tbe  personal 
management  of  the  undertaking,  the  business 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  profits  of  the  year 
being  G08Z.  6s.  6d.,  out  of  this  snm  the  direc- 
tors recommend  the  declaration  of  a dividend  at 
the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  in- 
come-tax. The  directors  further  report  that, 
in  consquence  of  being  about  to  acquire  an 
increased  area  of  land  for  their  operations,  and 
also  to  manufacture  a portable  manure,  from  the 
solid  sewage,  they  have  decided  to  issue  tbe 
remaining  shares,  which  will  be  offered  in  the 
first  instance  to  existing  shareholders,  pro  rata. 

Tlie  Conirersazlone  of  tlie  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers. — Tbe  connersaiione  given 
by  the  president  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Yignoles,  F.R.S.,  on  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  was 
attended  by  more  than  800  engineers  and 
scientific  men.  The  visitors  were  received  by 
Mr.  Yignoles  and  the  council  of  the  Insti’ute 
in  tbe  library,  which  was  converted  into  a 
picture-gallery.  On  tbe  present  occasion,  selec- 
tion was  made  of  such  paintings  and  drawings 
only  as  had  direct  reference  to  engineering  sub- 
jects. The  pictures  were  a success,  but  the  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  models  and  maohinea 
which  were  collected  in  the  lecture-theatre  of 
the  Institution.  The  International  Exhibition 
had  absorbed  almost  every  scientific  novelty 
brought  oat  since  the  last  conversazione.  Bun 
although  the  exhibition  did  not  reach  iu  this 
resoect  the  standard  of  previous  years,  it  WM 
both  interesting  and  satisfactory.  Some  of  t,he 
exhibits  were  duplicates  of  those  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

Paleley  Bridge,  YorUslilre. — Last  week  an 
incline  railway  was  commenced,  which  will  con- 
EGct  the  North-Eastern  Railway  at  Pateley 
Bridge  with  the  flag  aud  landing  quarries  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side,  aud  about  1,200 
yards’  distance  from  the  railway.  These  quarries 
have  long  been  noted  for  the  large  sizes  of  tbe 
landings  which  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  for 
the  hardness  of  the  stone,  but  being  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  600  ft.  above  the  railway,  the  quarries 
have  only  been  worked  to  a limited  extent.  Mr 
Hodgson,  engineer  to  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way, has  prepared  plans  for  an  incline,  getting 
over  the  difficulty  of  such  a steep  gradient. 
The  whole  range  of  rock  on  the  top  will  b( 
opened  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Metcalfe,  tht 
owners,  which,  when  completed,  it  is  expected 
will  give  employment  to  over  200  men,  and  be  £ 
benefit  to  the  town  and  district. 

The  Bath  Abbey  Church  Restorations.^ 

The  cjmmi  tee  state  that  the  progress  has  beei 
80  material,  that  the  completion  of  this  useful 
interesting,  and  religions  work  is  now  clearly  i) 
view.  The  restoration  of  the  choir,  the  appl’ 
ances  for  warming  and  lighting  the  whole  c 
tbe  church,  and  the  entire  re-seating,  are  no’ 
all  that  remains  to  be  done.  For  these  workr 
with  other  contingencies,  tbe  sum  of  5,000. 
will  be  required. 
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Warnings  and  Examples  to  Workmen's 
7lxxl)s. — Iq  the  form  of  a tractate,  published  for 
he  VVorkiDg  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
50,  Strand,  Mr,  Hodgson  Pratt  gives  some 
.seful  information,  under  the  title  of  ” Notes  of 
Tour  among  Clubs  ; or.  Warnings  and  Exam 
les,  including  a Notice  of  the  Trades  Hall  at 
liverpool  and  the  ‘Model’  Club  at  Wisbech.'' 
Ir.  Pratt  found  the  admission  of  idle  and  noisy 
ppreutice  lads,  attracted  by  bagatelle  or  other 
amee,  a great  evil  in  workmen’s  clubs,  and  a 
auBO  of  failure.  On  the  subjeot  of  pecuniary 
nd  permanent  success,  he  says  that  workmen 
have  only  to  combine  in  order  to  render  each 
laces  of  resort  as  profitable  in  a pecuniary  sense 
3 they  will  be  in  a moral,  social,  and  intellec- 
lal  point  of  view.  To  do  that,  however,  they 
tusb  make  a “ business  ” of  such  institutions, 
ad  supply  their  members  with  refreshments  for 
le  body  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  and  in  many 
laces  with  lodging  accommodation  also  for  the 
joefib  of  members  travelling  in  search  of  work, 
bis  is  the  true  way  to  supplant  the  public- 
auses  and  terminate  the  enormous  miseries 
ley  produce.  The  workmen  will  at  the  same 
me  put  a large  portion  of  the  publicans’ 
•ofits  into  their  own  pockets  for  the  benefit  of 
leir  families.  The  Bill  now  passing  throngh 
arliament  will  overcome  the  great  obstaole 
hieh  has  hitherto  prevented  the  trade  societies 
om  establishing  their  own  halls,  institutes,  and 
jarding-houses  for  workmen  out  of  employ, 
•cause  it  will  enable  them,  if  they  register,  to 
)ld  property.” 

Health  and  the  Spectroscope. — We  learn 
om  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  of  a most 
genious  use  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  which 
ill  doubtless  suggest  the  usefulness  of  extend- 
g its  application  to  the  eluoidation  of  many 
quiries,  where  it  has  heretofore  not  been  ap- 
ialed  to.  The  case  referred  to  is  substantially 
follows  ; — 'J  he  water  used  by  the  inhabitants 
a crowded  court,  amongst  whom  several  cases 
typhoid  fever  had  appeared,  was  drawn  from 
rather  shallow  well,  and  was  highly  charged 
ith  various  nnoxidized  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
was  suspected  that,  from  some  defect,  the 
nteuts  of  a public  urinal  obtained  entrance  to 
6 well.  The  fact  that  the  well-water  con- 
iced  seven  times  as  mnch  common  salt  as  the 
rmal  water  of  the  vicinity  was  some  confirma- 
'U  of  the  suspicion.  Professor  Church  obtained 
solute  proof  by  the  following  method : — He 
produced  two  grammes  of  a lithium  salt  into  the 
ioal,  and,  two  hours  later,  was  enabled  readily 
detect  with  the  spectroscope  the  presence  of 
hium  in  a litre  of  the  well-water,  which  by 
Bvious  examination  had  shown  no  trace  of  this 
bstauce. 


The  Mew  Orphan  Home  at  Cambridge. 

The  chief  stone  of  this  benevolent  institution 
has  been  laid.  The  proposed  building  will  stand 
in  the  Pitzwilliam-road,  Brooklands.  It  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  only  twelve  children. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  the  day-room,  the 
kitchens,  washhouse,  pantry,  store-oloset,  &o., 
and  on  the  first-floor  are  six  bedrooms.  The  size 
of  the  building  is  42  ft.  by  19  ft.  The  walls  of  it 
are  to  be  of  light-coloured  briok,  varied  by  the 
intravention  of  courses  of  red  brick.  The  heads 
and  sills  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  plinth 
course,  are  to  be  of  Box  stone.  The  mnllions 
and  framing  of  the  windows  will  bo  of  wood, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  design  is  of  a plain 
character,  suitable  to  its  purpose ; but  every 
consideration  will  be  given  to  ventilation  and 
convenience.  The  arc'hiteob  is  Mr.  Talbot  Bury, 
of  London  j the  builder  is  Mr.  Laughton,  of 
Cambridge. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  this  society,  Dr.  Samuel  Biroh 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Musenm,  read  a Paper  on  the  ” Early  History  of 
Babylonia,  commenoing  with  a resume  of  facts 
already  ascertained  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Henry 
Eawlinson  and  othei’s.  He  proceeded  to  describe 
seriatvn  the  principal  localities  where  excava- 
tions had  been  undertaken,  and  to  identify  them 
with  many  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  older 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet 
read  a Paper  “ On  the  Date  of  the  Nativity,” 
considering  in  detail  the  facts  of  that  ocourrence, 
and  of  the  government  of  Cyrenius  and  the 
Census  of  Ccesar,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  and 
by  Josephus.  The  various  eclipses  and  astro- 
nomical data  incidentally  connected  with  these 
events,  were  enumerated,  and  the  author,  reason- 
ing from  all  together,  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  birth  of  Our  Lord  took  plaoe  either  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  3,  or  the  spring  of  2, 
before  the  Christian  Era. 


A Scott  Statue  for  Wew  York. — The 

ottiah  societies  of  Now  York  having  recently 
lolved  to  place  a statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
3 Central  Park  of  that  city,  they  have  arranged 
th  Mr.  .John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
copy,  in  bronze,  of  the  well-kuown  marble 
ure  in  the  Scott  Monument,  Prinoe’s-street, 
inburgh.  The  statue  will,  it  is  expected, 
3npy  an  important  site  in  the  park  at  New 
rk,  and  will  be  placed  on  a pedestal  of  Peter- 
id  granite,  designed  by  the  sculptor,  and  sent 
b from  this  country.  Bronze  statues  of  Sbaks- 
ire,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Humboldt,  and  others, 
eminent  ariiits,  and  oast  in  Berlin,  Munich, 
3nna,  Rome,  and  other  Continental  cities,  also 
)rn  New  York’s  chief  pleasure-ground.  The 
^otiations  as  to  the  Soott  statue  were  arranged 
'ough  the  Atlantic  oable. 

Proposed  Mew  Hrloklng  Pountain  for 
igbton.  — The  Works  Committee  of  the 
ighton  council  have  considered  the  design  and 
in  of  the  drinking-fountain  proposed  to  be 
)cted,  by  Mr.  Cbatfleld,  in  the  centre  of  the 
en  space  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and 
ve  instructed  the  surveyor  to  construct  a 
ileton  of  the  proposed  fountain  on  the  site, 
•is  skeleton  model  has  been  erected  nearly 
posite  the  Gloucester  Hotel.  It  is  an  obelisk 
shape,  about  20  fc.  in  height,  and  will  be  sur- 
ranted  by  a triple-lamp ; the  base  being  two 
arters  of  a circle,  forming,  we  believe,  two 
iervoirs  from  which  cattle  can  be  watered. 

street  from  Oxford-street  to 
larlng-cross. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
3tmpoliian  Board  of  Works,  the  order  of 
3 Board  of  the  26c;h  May  last  as  to  one-half  of 
i estim^ated  net  cost  of  the  formation  of  the 
ston,  fat.  Pancras,  and  Charlng-eross  Railway 
mpaiiy,  and  of  a new  street  from  Tottenham- 
irt-road  to  Chariug-cross,  was  agresd  to. 


South  Xiondon  Workmen’s  College. — 

From  a printed  statement  for  18GS  and  1869,  as  to 
the  college  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  how  far  a system  of 
superior  education  offered  to  the  working  classes 
might  be  made  self-supporting,  it  appears  that 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  competent 
teachers  for  89  per  cent,  of  the  class  fees  fixed  at 
a rate  within  the  means  of  working  men, — 3s.  6d. 
per  term  of  three  months.  A night-school  for 
loss  advanced  students  is  also  taught  for  80  per 
cent,  of  the  sohool  fee,  which  is  6d.  per  week  j 
but  in  this  case  there  are  no  entrance  or 
term  fees.  If  the  college  has  become  self-sup- 
porting in  throe  years,  with  the  exception  of 
rent,  the  principal,  Professor  Huxley,  proposes 
to  make  an  appeal  for  the  purchase  or  erection 
of  a suitable  building. 

Tbo  Park-lane  Improvement. — People  are 
naturally  complaining  that  after  securing  a fine 
opening  from  Piccadilly,  through  Hamilton-plaoe 
to  Park-lane,  some  authority  has  caused  or 
allowed  to  be  erected,  immediately  facing 
Hamilbou-place,  a horse-trough  and  drinking- 
fountain.  The  object  gained  by  opening  Hamil- 
tOD-place  is  thus  nullified,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  authorities  should  have  allowed  it  to  be 
placed  in  so  crowded  a thoroughfare.  That  it 
must  be  removed  to  some  less  inconvenient  site  is 
evident.  Its  present  site  is  no  place  for  pulling 
up  horses  and  still  further  crowding  the  traffic 
and  undoing  all  that  is  done.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  brain-work  is  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
“ improvements.” 

Hard  and  Soft. — In  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  March  is  an  interestino- 
account  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Tiighman’s  process  for 
cutting  hard  bodies  with  substances  softer  than 
themselves.  A jet  of  quartz  sand,  for  example, 
thrown  against  a block  of  corundum  soon  pierces 
a hole.  Sand  driven  by  a blast  of  air  of  the 
pressure  of  about  4 in.  of  water  rapidly  grinds 
glass  5 and  at  a meeting  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute  numerous  experiments  were  made  showing 
several  very  beautiful  and  useful  applications  of 
this  process.  Amongst  other  things  it  has  been 
used  for  engraving  on  glass,  photographic 
pictures  formed  ou  films  of  gelatine  with  the 
bi-chromate  of  potash. 

The  law  Courts  Site. — The  Morning  Post 
says  that  the  select  committee  to  whom  the  Bill 
for  acquii-iog  additional  lend  for  the  site  of  the 
new  Law  Courts  was  referred  have  resolved, 
without  hearing  counsel  for  any  of  the  parties 


The  Prince  Consort's  Prize;  Society  of 
Arts. — The  Prince  Consort’s  prize  of  twenty- 
five  guineas  has  been  awarded  to  Thomas  Dawe, 
aged  20,  Devonporb  Meohanics’  Institution,  clerk, 
who  has  obtained  the  following  firat-class  certi- 
fioates ; — 

1869.  Arithmetic,  first-class  certificate;  navigation  and 
naatical  astronomy,  first-class  certificate,  with  first  priee; 
mensuration,  first-class  certificate.  1869.  Book-keeping, 
first-class  certificate ; algebra,  first-c’ass  certificate.  1870, 
Metric  system,  first-class  certificate,  with  first  prize  ; 
domestic  economy,  firat-class  certificate,  with  firat  prize. 
1871.  Logic,  First-class  certificate,  with  first  prize  ; Eng- 
lish History,  first-class  certificate,  with  first  prize; 
political  economy,  first-claaa  certificate,  with  second  prize; 
geography,  first- class  certificate. 

Telegraphic  Progress. — The  Postal  Tele- 
graph Department  is  prepared,  it  is  said,  to  lay 
on  private  wires  between  a place  of  busiueas  or 
private  establishment  and  a postal  telegraph 
office  ou  reasonable  terms.  A rate  of  71.  per 
mile  per  annum,  over  bouse  or  underground,  or 
51.  along  a road,  will  rent  a wire ; 251.  will  pur- 
chase a printing  telegraph  and  battery  j and 
71.  lOa.  per  annum  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
maiutenance  and  repair  of  the  apparatus,  and 
even  the  supply  of  paper-ribbon  on  which  the 
messages  will  be  printed  : 51.  53.  will  pay  the 
clerks’  services  for  issue,  and  a sum  of  3d.  for 
each  message  within  the  free  limit. 

The  Visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  Edinburgh. — A circular  has  been  issued 
with  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation to  Edinburgh  in  August  next.  The  pre- 
sident-elect is  Sir  William  Thomson,  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. The  first  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
will  be  held  at  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday, 
August  2Qd,  and  in  the  evening,  at  eight  o’clock, 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held,  when  Professor  Huxley  will  resign  the 
chair,  and  Professor  Sir  William  Thorasou  will 
assume  the  presidency,  and  deliver  an  address. 

The  Morthern  Architectural  Students 

Society. — The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the 
present  Sommer  session  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  the  10th  inst.  Permission  having 
been  granted  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  archi- 
tect-, the  members  visited  the  new  National 
and  Provincial  Bank  in  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  now 
approaching  completion.  The  members  were 
conducted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  Glover,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  who  took  every  pains  to 
explain  the  construction  and  purpose  of  all  parts 
of  the  building. 

Birmingham  and  the  ” Irrigation  Sys- 
tem.”— Birmingham  has  a ” sewage  difficulty,” 
and  the  public  works  committee  of  the  town 
council  has  recently  been  making  inquiries 
respeoLing  the  irrigation  system.  The  result  is 
that  the  committee  recommends  that  the  system 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation,  already 
proposed,  shall  be  adhered  to.  It  is  also  recom- 
mends that  the  council  shall  purchase  about 
2,000  acres  of  land  for  this  purpose,  rather,  it 
would  seem,  as  an  experiment  on  a large  scale 
than  as  a final  quantity. 

The  Manchester  Abattoirs.— The  fonnda- 
tion-stone  of  the  new  abattoirs  in  Water-street, 
Manchester,  has  been  laid  by  the  mayor.  The 
contract  for  putting  in  the  drainage  and  foun- 
dations has  been  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Southern,  Messrs.  Bates  & Co.,  of  Droylsden, 
hold  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  super- 
struoture.  The  North  of  England  Iron  Com- 
pany are  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the 
carcass  market.  The  machinery  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  of  Dalkeith.  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire,  of  Manchester,  ia  the  architect. 

Mew  Infirm  Wards  at  St.  Xuko’s.— The 

new  wards  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  of  the 
Holborn  Union  in  the  gronnds  adjoining  old  St. 
Lake’s  workhouse  have  been  opened.  Tfie  wards 
allow  a large  cubic  space  to  each  iumats,  are 
painted,  lighted  by  large  bay  windows,  and  have 
ventilating  arrangements.  In  order  that  the 
aged  and  infirm  poor  may  be  properly  warded 
without  olimbiug  upstairs,  a life  has  been  fitted 
in  a shaft,  and  those  arriving  or  going  out  are 
conveyed  from  floor  to  floor  in  it. 

New  Masonic  Hall  in  Xtondonderry. — 

The  Masonic  Hall  in  Magazine-s-treet,  London- 
derry, built  at  his  own  expense  by  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Grant,  after  having  for  a lime  been 
in  other  hands,  has  recently  become  the  property 
of  the  Masonic  body  in  Derry,  and  has  undergune 
thorough  repair,  having  now  been  decorated  in 


interested,  to  refer  the  Bill  back  to  a committee  a style  of  ornamentation  unsurpassed  iu  any 


o the  whole  House. 


I similar  edifice  in  Ireland. 
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Ketropolltan  Police  Returns. — Tlie  npal 
annual  criminal  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  have  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  It  is 
notable  how  comparatively  close  the  numbers  of 
those  taken  into  custody,  convicted,  and  aci^itted 
run  in  successiTe  years.  Thus,  in  1869,  72,951 
were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  number  in  1870 
was  71,269.  The  number  acquitted  in  1869  was 
779,  and  the  number  in  1870  was  7S0.  The 
number  convicted  and  sentenced  in  1869  was 
3,291,  and  in  1870,  2,855,— of  course  over  and 
above  those  summarily  disposed  of  or  held  to 
bail,  the  number  of  whom  in  1869  was  40,408, 
and  in  1870,  43,338.  Of  those  tried  and  con- 
victed in  1870,  2,238  were  males  and  617 
females.  Of  the  whole,  1,579  males  and  424 
females  could  read  only  or  read  and  write  im- 
perfectly 5 493  males  and  186  females  could 
neither  read  nor  write  5 164  males  and  6 females 
could  read  and  write  well  j and  2 males  and  1 
female  had  superior  instruction 

Old  Bond-Street  Gallery. — The  summer 
exhibition  here  consists  of  531  pictures  and 
drawings.  Without  being  able  to  give  any  great 
praise  to  the  collection  as  a whole,  we  may 
point  to  works  by  Charles  Jones  ^22),  H.  T. 
Dawson,  Jun.  (35),  E.  J.  Westbrooke  (36),  Carle 
Bauerle  (41),  H.  Dawson  (45),  John  Morgan 
(67  and  223),  Jules  Ruinart  (86),  E.  G.  Sentze- 
nich  (169),  Lionel  Smy the  (218).  Barfield  (530), 
and  a few  others  as  deserving  a visit. 

Wire  Tramways. — We  are  informed  that 
the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  Wire  Tramway 
Company  has  been  privately  subscribed,  the 
object  being  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  system 
of  wire-rope  transport,  which  is  now  making 
progress.  Orders  have  been  recently  received 
from  the  Government  for  lines  to  cany  gun- 
powder at  Purfleet  and  salt  in  the  Panjaub.  It 
is  in  operation  in  several  mines,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

School  of  Art  for  Bewes. — The  subscrip- 
tions that  have  already  been  promised  for  a 
School  of  Art  in  Lewes  give  great  hopes  that 
Messrs  de  Putron  end  Parsons  will  sncceed  in 
carrying  out  the  object  they  have  in  view.  The 
site  which  is  proposed  for  the  school  is  that  now 
occupied  by  the  fire-escape,  at  the  further  end  o 
Albiou-street  5 and  it  is  regarded  as  a central 
one,  and  as  convenient  as  oonld  be  desired. 

A Boor  Xioch,  we  hear,  has  been  invented 
which  rings  a bell  and  lights  a taper  on  the 
instant  that  any  one  attempts  to  pick  it  j or  it 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  lights  only, 
should  any  one  let  himself  in  late  at  night. 

The  Horticultural  Society's  Conver- 
sazione.— The  Duke  of  Bncoleuch’s  convert 
sazione  will  be  held  in  the  Conservatory  on 
Tuesday  evening,  July  4th.  It  is  confined  to 
members  and  some  specially  invited  guests. 

The  Town  Theatre,  Breslau,  has  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 


For  aheds  and  ehimney-ahaft,  at  Stratford,  for  the 
Imperial  Chemical  Companv.  Mr,  F,  Allen  Edwards, 
architect 

Cheaaum £1,270  0 0 

Wigmore... l,2f>3  0 0 

Whittick 1,186  0 0 

Lovejoy  1,161  6 0 

Ebbs  & Son  1,132  0 0 

Williams  & Son 1,087  0 0 

AitchiBon  & Walker 1,066  0 0 


For  supplying  and  laying  stoneware  and  iron  pipes,  of 
Tsrioua  sizes,  fixing  hydrants,  &c.,  for  the  Dorking  Water 
Works  Company.  Messrs.  Jeakin,  Trathan,  & Irisoott^ 


For  the  erection  of  Parochial  Schools,  at  Heigbam 
Norwich.  Mr.  Edward  Power,  architect.  Quantities  sup 
plied  by  Mr.  Peebles 

1.  Girls  iBoys.  No.  2.  Infants. 


Butland...., 

Wright 

Browne  & Bailey, 

Hawes  

Wilkin  & Curtis, 
Nelson 


-1,730 
. 1,085  0 0 


,.£762  7 0 


478  0 0 


0 0 


1,064  0 0 490  0 0 

960  0 
9-11  16 


0 413  0 0 


Young  838  10  0 420  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a bouse  and  shop,  No. 
30,  Chorch-street,  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  James  Emptage. 
Messrs.  W.  Gosling  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 

^ Blackmore  & Morley £393  0 0 

Booker  392  0 0 

Watersou  S Co 368  0 0 

Vickery  ... 333  0 0 

Daniel 326  0 0 

Jory  295  0 0 


For  additions  to  chapel,  new  schoolroom,  &c.,  Bliswoith. 
Mr.  T.  Heygate  Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Mann  & Saunders 

Chapel  and  School.  Cottage. 

Shakeahaft  £1,200  0 0 £200  0 C 

Wheeler  1,198  7 0 184  7 C 

Smith,  Bros 1,177  0 0 197  0 C 

Adams  1.038  19  8 180  0 £ 


For  alteratioua  and  additions  to  No.  184,  Bromp  ton -road, 
for  Messrs.  Cox  &_YemM.  Mr.  J.  T.  Pilditch,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Parker 

Ehodes  '&  Huberts  

StimpsoD 

Matthews  

Stephenson... 

Moramsn 

Leggett  

Lacy  & Torkington 


..£1,960  0 
..  1,820  0 
..  1,797  0 
..  1,792  16 


1,650  0 0 
1,356  0 0 
1,200  0 0 


Anderson  & Dunmore... 

Aird  & Sons  

Smith  & Son  

Fainter  

Mills  k Co .... 

Marshall 

Ford 

Stevens  


0 0 


7 8 


..  3,411  16  0 
..  3,069  0 0 
..  3,009  2 8 
..  3,000  0 0 
2.829  6 0 
...  2,761  12  6 


For  the  erection  of  farm-buildings,  at  Haddenham,  for 
the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwick.  The  clerk  of  works 
architect 

Feast  £1.175  0 0 


For  the  whole  work  of  the  Eowden  Market-hall 
Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hsdfleld  & Son, 
architects;  — 

Hassell 

Levitt  

J.  & W.  Shaw  

Alcock 

Lenelaia  &.  Son  (accepted) 


..£1,961 


1,860  0 0 
1,749  0 0 
1,734  10  0 


For  villa  residence,  Wood-lane,  Highgate,  N.  Mr.  J.  W. 

Reed,  architect „ 

Chaloroft £1,557  0 0 

Ebbage  1.492  8 0 

Heath.  1.428  7 0 

Garind  1,358  0 0 

Goodman  1,348  0 0 

Cooke  . 1.340  0 0 

Bale  1.258  0 0 

Newton  & Co 1,239  15  0 

Ball 1.176  0 0 

Hawkes  ^ 

Bobbins  i Co 1,167  0 0 

Nibblett  4 Sons 1.136  0 0 


For  erecting  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  at  Chestertoir 
near  Newcasile-onder-Ljne.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ford,  arohii 

QroBvenor  £1,770  0 0 

EUams  1,475  0 0 

Bennett  ■ 1.470  0 0 

Cooke  1.465  0 0 

Lea  ...  . 1.461  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 1,390  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  at  44  and  46,  Kennington-road, 
for  Mr.  J,  Davis:— 


TENDERS 

warehouse,  in  Farringdon-street.  Mr.  T- 
...£2,878 


For 

Obatfeild  Claike,  architect  ;- 

Ennor  

Myers  & Sons  

Heoshaw 

Hawtrey  & Son 

Brass  

Conder 

Browne  & Robinson 

Merritt  & Ashby 

CoHs  k Sons  

Hid,  Keddell,  & Waldram. 


,804  0 0 


2,695  0 0 


2,033 
2,618 
2,695 
2,612 
2,340  0 


2,274  0 0 


For  Prince  of  Wales  Assembly  Booms,  Ramsgate. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark  : — 

Matthews £10,833  14  7 

Harrison  & Son  10,600  0 0 

Bollitt 10,290  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  9,880  0 0 

Kelly  9,249  0 0 

Hayward  8,276  0 0 


Leneard  .. 

Badcock 

Wilcox 

Bulfotd  

Babey 

Neal 

Smith  

Jeffery  k Dickinson 

Teed 

Francis  k Jerrard  ... 

Wyatt 

Basham,  Brothers  .... 

Buchan  

Windows  

Pearce,.. 

Pitcher  (accepted)  ... 

Crook  & Wall  

Rooney,  Brothers  ... 
Lusoomb 


0 0 


248  0 0 


211  0 
230  0 
229  0 
221  0 
218  12  10 


197  0 0 


194  0 
•191  10 
180  0 


For  new  wing  to  Bodsn  Hall,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Geo,  B 
Ford,  architect : — . „ 

Wallworth £874  13  0 

Dale ...  815  0 0 

Poole  (accepted)  760  0 0 


For  enlarging  schools,  at  Crewe.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Fore 
architect: — 

Wood £135  0 0 

Bison  (accepted) 180  0 0 


For  pipe-laying  for  the  Enfield  Local  Board.  Labod 
only,  the  Board  finding  their  own  pipes  ! 

Wainwright  & Wilson £1,497  0 0 t 

Doewra  1,190  0 0 ! 

Landsbury 1.120  0 0 

Holloway  1,067  0 0 . 

Jefl'ery 1.650  0 0 ' 

Bloomfidd 993  0 0 I 

Pizzy  919  0 0 

Acock  829  0 0 1 

Patman  748  0 0 


165  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  new  farm-buildings,  cottages, 
and  farm-houses,  on  the  Grange  estate,  Hants,  for  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton.  Mr.  John  Cox,  architect. 
Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young 

^ T.  , f'I'i  1 


Roberts 

Patman  k Fotheringham... 

Kimberley 

Longmire  & Barge  

Colls  k Sju  I 

Davis  k Co I 

Brass 

Cooke  k Green  

Crossley 

Bull  k Son  (accepted)  


..£13,199  0 0 
12,994  0 0 
11,398  0 0 
11,321  4 0 
10,877  0 0 
10,328  15  11 
10,312  0 0 
9,920  0 0 
9,597  0 0 
9,313’  4 7 


For  additions  to  Holmwood,  Beckenham,  Kent,  for  the 
Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips.  Mr.  John  Cox,  architect.  Quan. 
tides  furnished  by  Mr.  Sydney  Young  -. — 

Harris  & Hooker £1,4C9  9 11 

Burrows  k Brooker 1,130  0 0 

Gascoyne  & Son  1,117  0 0 

Crossley  958  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Red  Lion,  York-street,  St. 
James’s,  for  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin.  Mr.  William  Henry 
Bawlines,  architect: — 

feykes  £760  0 0 

Reynolds 760  0 0 

Moultrie 746  0 0 

Tidman  700  0 0 

Wagner  630  0 0 

Perkins  (accepted) 675  0 0 


For  bonded  stores  under  St.  Pancras  Passenger  St. 
lion,  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  Mr.  J.  H.  Sandeii 
architect  — 

Dover,  Dowell,  k Co.  (accepted)  £1,614  18  0 


..£2,800 

..  2,688 

..  2,610 


For  the  erection  of  Police  Station,  at  Sandwich,  Kei^ 
for  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Bulmdl 
architect  _ 

Dover,  Dowell,  k Co 

Wilson 

Cozens,  Brothers 

Styles  k Son 

Woodcock  

Stiff ., 

Harnett  

Wise 

Messrs.  Denne 

Johnson  k Co 

Chamberlain  & Ansell 

Adcock  k Rees  (accepted) 


2,675  0 
2,644  0 
2,62(5  0 
2,498  0 
2,424  0 
2,388  16 
2,376  0 


Noi.  68  and  70,  Messrs.  Greenwood 

wish  us  to  say  that  the  amount  of  their  tender  was  3,03,): 
not  3,306L,  as  sent  to  us  and  printed.  ' 


For  erection  of  new  Crescent  School,  Margate,  for  Mr. 
John  Dentry.  Mr.  Alfred  Drewe,  architect.  Quantities 
Ly  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cumber : — 

Roads,  Fence, 
Drainage,  &c. 

Wagataff&Son  £7,798  £l77 

Paramor  k Son  7,600  650 

Perry  4 Co 7,619  439 

Pritchard 7,675  636 

Wigmore  6,765  ......  69S 

Eaton  4 Chapman 6,332  493 

Potter 6,299  496 

Cooke  4 Greene 6,279  -149 


For  the  erection  of  new  farmhouse  and  offices. 
Haddenham,  for  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwicks. 
The  clerk  of  works  on  the  estate,  Mr.  Erant,  architect  :— 

Thoday £1,725  0 0 

Freeman  1,650  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a chop,  at  340,  Essei-road,  Islington, 
for  Dr.  Grey.  Mr.  Kirby,  architect 

Chalcroft  £185  0 0 

Berresford 164  0 0 

Rooney,  Brothers  155  0 

Greeney  


160  10 


For  new  warehonse,  at  Bermondsey,  for  the  Directors 
of  the  Leather  Warehouse  Company,  Mr.  Elkington, 
architect  : — 

Henshaw £1,675  0 0 

Conder,.. 1,591  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  1,565  0 0 

Gammon  4 Sons  1,527  0 0 

Little  . 1,498  0 0 

Coleman  (accepted)  1,429  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  B.-6.  O.-M.  T-  F.-T.  O.-W.  H.  C.-O.  C.-G.  J-l 
M.  B.  A.-J.  * G.  M.— Mr.  Y.— T.  J.-J.  tt.— O.  4 ajn.-T.%l- 
C.  H.— M.  P.-A.  1C.-C.  F.  C.-A  4 S.— E.  W.-B.  J.  0 — tt  C. 

F.  A.  a-P.  * C.-Mr.  P.-J.  r.  P.-J.  T.-C.  L.-W.  W,- J.  W.  V 
A SnlMCrlber.— C.  F.C.-X  T.  T.— J.  J.  A.-J.  W -C.de  JL-SL  J; 
O.  E.- J.  W.-a  B.-T.  P.-J.  3.  K.-S.  D.  W.-T,  O.-H.  S. 
Low  aiiodlug  of  ArchlUots  (G.  A.  wiehes  ue  to  ahow.  from  tha  tin 
meut  he  has  received  from  hU  employer,  why  ‘‘pereoDf  caii 
themaelvea  arohltecU  are  not  thouiht  much  of  In  the  country-'^* 
is  nndealrahle,  how-ver.  to  meddle  cx  parte  with  private  dkU 
eneea).— Ur.  A.  (quotation  In  type)  — J.  F.  (jhall  be  put  In  hann 
The  Building  Act*  In  BuaaU  (In  our  next}.— Jick  Plane  (unavi 
ably  postponed). 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  boolu  and  gl 


addre 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Cottage,  Halliford, 
for  Mr.  P.  Dunn.  Mr.  B.  L.  Curtis,  architect 

Dover,  Duwell,  4 Co,  (accepted)...  £300  0 0 


All  sUtemente  of  facU,  Heta  of  Tondere,  ftc,  ma?t  he  Rceompti  i 
by  the  name  and  addreis  of  the  eender,  not  neceseolfix 
publication. 

Kotx— The  leeponelbillty  of  ilgned  arttclei,  and  papers  res 
public  meetings,  rest*,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  ' 
Adveriisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  curd 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p, 
on  TRUR8DA7. 


June  17,  1871.] 
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In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
vper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
'ingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
’/rect  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nisieteen 
hillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /or  Test:. 
DNIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ILT  should  be  sent. 

$S"  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
g Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
Idressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
y.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
mmunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher," 


Batb  and  Otber  Building:  Stones  of 
est  Quality.— BANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & 
3.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
ist  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depdts,  also 
jst  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ingdom  famished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsbam,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


. L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IVIPEOYED  HOT  - WATER 
I APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
ivate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

ARRINGDON-EOAD,  LONDON,  ‘E.C, 

ONE  DOOa  PROH  HAT-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  "Eot-Water  Heating.” 


LOUGHTON  PARE,  ESSEX. — Reiorvad  for  good  ptlrate 

/TE.  EDMUND'uTfiLER  will  SELL  by 

CEOWN  INN,  Looghtsn.  on  WEDNE.S. 

o-uloek,  PLora  of  FREEHOLD 
ILDINQ  LAND,  vaiylng  from  one  oigbth  of  en  acre  lo  one  acre 
h MUlberu  aspect,  ojiumandlng  eiteoelTe  viewi  over  hlll'ano' 
1.  The  Rtllway  atation  HdJolMi  the  Estate.  Roads  and  sewers 
is,  and  water  laid  on.  Nlne.tenths  of  paT''h'ise.cQon6y  may  re* 
Id  at  5 per  cent j to  be  paid  off  by  lus'a'menU.-Particulats  ..f 
urs.  QELL-ATLT,  tON,  A WAETON,  2,  Limbard-coort : and  of 
Anotloueer,  PUiatow. 


JEWAGE  IEEIGATION  and  DOWN- 

7 WARD  FILTRATION.— A Paper  on  the  8ELECIION  and 
BPABaTION  of  BDITAPLE  LAND,  read  at  ilaldstoue 
ramber,  1870.  by  Mr.  J.  BAILBY  DBN  I ON,  C.E. 

One  Shilling  by  port. 

I G.  B.  SMITH,  " Maidstone  Journal"  Office,  Maidstone. 


9EEFEOTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

fitllLDBRS  and  Others  drsjilog  a really  good  system  can 
re  a set  of  MODELS  for  BGILDEKS’  BOOKS,  by  DuDBLK 
TRY,  lo  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  lu  •'  The  Builder," 
b 1,180,  and  which  has  bean  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  AUo  a 
tdlfled  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suiUble  for  small  builder*  — 
A.  4,  St.  George’s-roed,  Rfgeni’e  Park,  Loudon. 


Jnst  FublUbrd, 

I’HE  MOULDINGS  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

j.  of  BRITlaH  ARCmiBCTT'URB,  from  the  Couauest  to  the 
loimatlon. 

By  EDMUND  BHARPF,  M.A. 

hue  examples,  taken  full  size  by  uofaillng  methods  from  the 
iDclpal  Cathedral,  ConyeDlual,  and  PailsU  Churches  of  the 
ngdom.  have  been  carefully  reduced,  cblrily  to  one-thtrJ  the  s zs 
|the  originals,  and  are  printed  In  colours.  In  the  srleotloa  of  the 
lours  attached  to  the  different  Periods  the  same  eeauence  has  been 
I'pted  as  that  in  which  they  occur  In  the  Prismatic  apeculom  ; »o 
It  a given  cotent  not  only  Indicates  the  Period  to  which  the 
aldlug^longs,  but  also  the  relative  blaloricnl  position  of  the 

(bs  work  will  be  published  la  several  Numbers,  eaoh  containing 
♦?latep,— No.  1.  Imperial  4to,  9U. 

Loudon  ; E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charlng'Orosi. 


Jnst  pobllshi-d,  In  crown  8vo.  price  la.  6J. 

\N  CAMPHOR  as  a VEGETABLE 

if  MINERAL  and  FoaSLL.  Eelrg  Part  11.  of  a Short  Essay  on 
letlcal  Experimenlal  Philosophy,  Its  Use  and  Abuse. 

I the  Wife  of  E.  WILLIt*,  M.A-  F R8.  4c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in 
the  UnlveTslty  of  Cambridge. 

' London  ; LONGUANa,  GREEN,  t CD.  Patemoster-row. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  uuiform,  pr  ce  Is  6d 

lOHLOKISE,  CHLORIDE  of  HUE,  and 

jLORtiFORM  ; being  Fart  1,  of  the  tbove  E.<8ay. 

BT  THOMAS  MORRIS,  ARCfllTRCT. 

)RIEF  chapters  on  BRITISH  CAR- 

} PBNTBT  : GOTHIC  ROOF.-.  6j.  (M. 

I HOtreR  for  the  SUBURBS,  12-.  61. 

•’BRBPhCTIVB,  3-.  6d. 

c CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  OTHER  COMPENSATION  4-  6d 
I 81MPK1N,  MARSHALL,  ft  CO.  | 


TTANDAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR, 

li  on  the  True  Theory  of  tho  Colour  Secsatlons,  and  the 
Ural  Syilem.  By  W.  BEbbUN,  Archlteot.  12mo.  cloth,  silt 
ostrated.  Price  3s  8d.  Also, 

PEINCIPLEB  of  the  SOIENOB  of  OOLODR. 

j-'opbju'y  Ulustraied.  Reduced  prlie,  ISs. 

.Tfli*  bIvb  new  and  beautiful  mtthodi  of  acquiring  and 

IS*  « L*  “o*tedge  of  colour,  and  are  free  fiom  coinmou  mistakes 
■WMltMiclIol  notbm..  They  give  the  btsi  key  to  harmony. 

. IHAPMAK  ft  HALI...  183.  Piccadilly. 


\ CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

LKTTER8  PATENT  for  ISVENriONS. 

• Ma  Barriat.r..t-L»w,  and 

JOHNSON.  Assoc.  InsL  C.P.  bultcltor  aud  Palent 
Llocolus-iun-Qelds,  and  Q'ssgow,  Authors  of  ''The 
etentee  a Manual. ” 

Price  One  Fhilling. 

London  : LOKQilANb,  GREEN,  4 CO.  1S7L 


P repating  for  Publlcetlou,  for  the  use  of  Architects  and  Civil 
Engineers, a Practical  Work  on 

A RCHITECTURE  and  CIVIL  ENGI- 

NEERINO  ; being  a Reference  Bo5k,  with  all  the  Improve- 
ments to  the  prestnt  time.  Price  Ss, 

A Iso  a New  Woi  k on 

GOTHIC  MONUMENTS.  By  an  Architect. 

4to.  price  21s. 

And  a New  Work  lo  8vo. 

SPECIFICATIONS,  written  npon  the  model 

of  " iBarthoiomew'g  Sreiiacaliouo."  pobllshed  above  thirty  years 
since,  with  all  the  ImprovetLOnts  la  ProcMee  to  the  present  time 
Price  to  Bnbicrlbor",  before  pcbUcatlon,!!,  Si.  Non-subscribers,  ILlOi 
In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  puhlinbeH, 

A PRACTICAL  EPITOME  of  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING:  comptisUig  lustriiotlgns  for  the  Execut. 
various  Works  lo  Iron,  In  tbe  Fitting-shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler- 
yard.  By  FBANCId  CAMPIN,  C.K.  Past  Preslient  of  the  CIvU  and 
Mechanioal  Englneere'  Society,  London  ; Autbor  of  " A Practical 
Treatise  on  HecheDloal  Engineering,"  " Tbe  Friuciplee  and  Coi 
atmcliOB  of  Machinery,"  ftc. 

CONTENTS. 


Chep,  5.  Pumps  Valves,  ftc. 

6.  Railway  Wheels  and 
Axle*. 

„ 7.  Turntables  and  Tra- 


6.  Switches  and  Crossings, 
9.  Boilers,  lauks.  Gli- 
ders, ftc. 


Hooks. 

n Winebes,  Crabs,  and 

„ 3.  Hoists  and  Presses. 

„ 4,  (steam,  Air,  and  Gas 

Engines. 

Also 

A NEW  PRACTICAL  WORK  for  Bailding 

BURVETOS3,  CONTEACTOE3,  and  BUILDERS,  and  aU  other 
Trades  connected  with  BuUding. 

A NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  BOOK  for 

1872.  To  Subjctibers.  price  4t.  : free  by  post,  4l  4J. 

A NEW  SERIES  of  PRACTICAL  WORKS 

will  be  issued,  at  a small  price,  for  the  Architect,  Engineer.  Surveyor, 
Contractor,  Builder,  ftc.  hy 

E.  A.  aPEIQG,  Publisher  of  all  Atohleyft  Co.’s  Copyrights, 
London  : 106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 


'ro  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

, • AUCTIONBRRS,  ftc.  — BPECIFICATIONS,  ESTIMATES, 
INVBNTORIEd,  CATALOQUBB,  and  every  deroriptlon  of  docu- 
ifABt,  neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  per  fvllo  of  seventy-two 
words.  Plans  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  oi 
enlarged,  on  reaeonable  terms,  by  FRY  4 SON,  Law  Stationori, 
Lithographers,  and  Printers,  13  and  14,  Bontb-square,  Oray’s-lnn. 
N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a considerable 
redaction  allowed  If  lithographed. 


LASSIC  and  ITALIA  N.— A 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  has  prepa-ed  ocmpellUen  drawings 

for  the  late  Birmingham  and  Lei  ester  competl'ion*.  Is  [open  to  an 
ENGA6EMBN1'.— Address,  T.  S.  36,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 


C 


Borough  of  Leicester. 

ASSISTANT  aURTBYOBWANrBD.-Th.Local  Board  of  Healih 
for  the  B'lrough  of  telcester  being  about  to  apuolnt  an  ft3-I3l'ANl' 
rUliVRYOR,  arsds>lrous  of  receiving  appllcstiuns  for  the  altuaCio  n. 
Candidates  must  be  good  sniwyors,  levellers,  aud  draughtsmeu.  and 
iijUbI  poB’eas  a competaot  knowledge  of  bulldeni’  and  other  works 
incldeut  to  such  office.  Applications,  accompsclei  by  testimonials 
of  character  and  competency,  are  to  be  seat  to  the  Public  OiBois, 
Silver  street,  Le'cester,  on  or  before  tbe  39ib  instant,  addressed  to 
the  *' Cbsirmaii  of  tbe  Highway  aud  Sewerage  Committee."  .The 
salary  will  be  at  tbe  rata  of  lOdl.  per  anuum  — By  order, 

Leicester,  June  J3lh.  1S7L  SAMUEL  6TDNB,  Town  Clerk. 


QCHOOL  BOARD  for  LONDON.— 

Vi  APPOINTMENT  of  an  ARPHITBCT  and  8UBVEYOR.- 
FXTKNSIONof  TIME  for  the  RECEIPT  of  APPLICATIONS,— The 
School  Board  for  Loudon  have  determined  to  APP>iINr,  at  a salary 
of  6001.  per  annum,  an  ALtHlTECT  and  8URYBTOB,  who  will  be 
one  of  the  elaff  of  the  Board,  end  will  be  required  to  give  hie  whole 
lime  during  bffli'e  bi  urs  1 1 the  work  of  toe  Board.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  tbe  ifllcet  to  be  appointed  shall  be  a practical  Architect 
and  Bnrveyor,  and  shall  have  considerable  experience  In  designing 
school  bulldinge.  Caudldates  are  desired  to  send  their  letters  of 
app  Icallon  to  the  Cleik,  at  the  Oaic“a  of  tbe  B iard.  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  the  Slst  of  JUNE.  It  U reques’ed  that  no  origlnil 
leitlmonlats  be  sent  In,  and  that,'uoappllcattuo  be  made  to  individual 
membere  of  the  Beanl.  -By  order, 

OltOROE  HECTOR  CROAD,  Clerk  of  tbe  Board. 

No.  33.  New  Bridge-street,  E,C. 


^VrANTED,  in  a Decorator’s  Office,  a respec- 

YV  table  Young  Man.  as  BOUEKEEPER.  Must  be  able  to  do 


T^ANTED,  a trustworty  BUSINESS 

Y Y MAN.  in  a Manufactory,  about  seventy  miles  from  London, 
connected  with  Building  Hatters,  to  reside  on  tbe  premises,  with 
rent  at  d firing  provided,  .Must  be  a go'vl  penman,  correspondent, 
and  accountant,  and  well  arqusluted  with  the  routine  of  a builder 
or  C 'Utractor’s  office.- AdJmui,  In  own  handwriting,  stating  are, 
where  last  engaged,  and  rate  of  salary,  to  A.  Z.  CiBca  of  " Tbe 
Builder." 


WANTED,  a Man  capable  of  Setting  out 

JOINKRS'  WORK,  and  Be’ectliig  aud  MarkIng-off  the  Material 
fnrrnme.  Must  he  active  and  willing  to  make  himself  useful, — 
Apply  at  Shop,  Hoon-sireet,  Dllngton, 


ANTED,  a PARTNER,  with  about 

VV  lOOf.  to  JOIN  a CARPENTER  and  BOX-MAKER,  who  ha* 
a good  business,  which  can  be  greatly  Increased  by  the  addition  of  a 

partner.  Business  situate  near  Slmnd.  R-tvblished  live  i years. 

Address,  ALPHA,  1,  Junction  - terrace.  Falcon  • toad,  Clapbam 


WANTED,  a good  WORKING  FORE- 

Y Y MAN  to  CARRY  OUT  ALTERATIONS  to  a PUBLIC 
HOUSE.  Mivt  be  energetic  and  perseveriug.  One  who  has  had  ex- 
perltDca  In  shop  and  public-house  fittings  preferred.  Good  re- 
ferences required. — Slate  age  and  wages  to  Idl,  Office  of  *'  The 
Buildei." 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

BUILDER'S  CLERK,  well  np  in  tbe  routiae  of  tbe  office, 
preparation  of  plans,  lakli.g  out  quantities,  measuring  all  kinds  of 
work, pricing  In,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade.  First- 
claas  references  required. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  slaUng  salary 
inlred  to  commence  with,  to  C.  W.  Laurel  Cottage,  North-hUl, 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

ANTED,  a GEI^TLEMAN  of  standing 

. . who  would  be  willUg  to  JOIN  two  other  Gentlemen  in 
LAYING  OUT  one  of  tbe  finest  SITES  for  a watering-place  In  the 
kingdom.  II  will  require  to  be  drained,  and  no  oi.e  wiihout  a 
iburough  experience  in  drainage  need  apply.— Address,  A.  B,,  B.  B. 
Uuyle,  esq.  123,  Caunou-atreet,  London 


w 


WANTED,  a steady,  active  Man,  capable 

of  AS&IBllNO  In  the  OFFICE,  otoflaking  General 
it  as  WALKING  FOREMAN  in  a Jobbing  Builder's  aud 
Business.  One  baring  bed  a similar  engagement,  or  a 
bis  own,  and  a total  abslaliiVT,  would  be  pieteried. — 
Address.  78.  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


TO  GILDERS. 

WANTED,  at  Once,  THREE  or  FOUR 

» T good  GILDERS  for  two  or  three  dayr.— Apply  to  J 
8UTTON,  Melboume-vlUa,  Carlton-rosd,  Upper  Rlohmond-road. 

Piltnsw.  SW.  ■ 


ANTED,  a SURVEYOR,  who  is  a 

T Y Practical  Mechanic,  and  who  thoroughly  understands  Rail- 
way Rolling  Btork,  an-'  can  look  after  Permanent  Way.  Salary  160L 
per  annum.— Addrese,  T.  0.  care  of  Mr.  O.  Street,  30,  Comhili,  E.O. 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

BUILDERS'  TIMEKEEPER. — Apply,  by  letter  oiUy  to 
OMEGA.  Post-  fflee.  50,  Boutbgata-road,  Loudon,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

tV  job  or  shop  FOREMAN.  References  given.  Guarantee  If 
required.— Addr. as,  G.  E.  Post-offics.Walthamstow.  Braex. 


WT" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Hand,  a 

T Y SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  and  OASFIITER.  Has  had 
great  experience  In  fitting  np  hot-water  apparatus.  Town,  country, 
or  abroad. — Address,  H.  W.  6,  Upper  Northstreef,  Caledonlan- 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

T Y experienced  Ci.ERK  of  WORKS.  — Address,  J.  K.  ff, 


Waterloo-terrace,  Upper-street,  Isllogton.  N. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  GENERAL  FOREM.AN,  or 
Charge  of  a Job.  by  a practical  Loudon  Man,  of  long  experience.  lx 
a go'rtl  dreughttman,  quick  at  setting  out  work,  and  making  work- 
lug  and  detail  .drawings.  Has  a'good  know'edge  of  machinery,  ftc. 
No  objection  to  tbe  country.— Addrers,  J.  U.  M.  Poat-uffice,  Blahop 
Stortford,  Herts, 


TO  BUlLDEim,  ftc. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as  SHOP  or 

YY  GENERAL  FOREMAN, In  Town, orthlitymllesouL  Sag 
fulfilled  similar  situations  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Or  to  taka 
Joiner's  work,  labiur  only.  Aged  40. — Addreei,  Q.  B.  6S,  Benest- 
street,  Albany-street,  Bageufs  Park,  Londou,  N.W. 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

Y V Man.  aged  38.  a RE-BNOAOEMENr,  a,  SHOP  or  GE  \ERAL 
FOREMAN,  or  ae  Clerk  of  Works.  Can  prepare  detail  aud  working 
drawings,  estimate,  and  measure  up  work.  Highest  reference  as 
to  cbaracter  aud  ability.— Address,  C.  0.  1,  Oeorge-street,  Rich- 
moed,  Surrey. 


WTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  THREE- 

Y V BRANCH  HAND,  by  a steady  Man.  Four  years  with  last 
employer.— Address,  J.  J.  42,  Bronghlon-street,  Queen’s-road,  Bat- 
tersea, B.W. 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FIRST- 

. . CLASS  PLUMBER.  Can  fill  up  time  with  painting  and 
glazing.  Town  or  country.  Age  40  years, — Address,  J.  3.  6,  HoUend- 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

. , TION  or  JOB,  as  PLUMBER.  Would  fill  up  his  time  with 
glszing  or  gMsfllting,  if  reaulred. — Address,  PLUMBEB,  60,  Bigshot- 
street,  Albanr-road,  Old  Keut-road. 


WAN' 

T T TIO 


WANTED,  by  a PAINTER  and  PAPER- 

VV  HANGER,  a SITUATION,  who  thoroughly  underitinda 
both  branchee. — Address,  J.D,  £.16,  Mllre-street,  New  Cat,  Lam- 
beth. 


TO  BELLHAN6ERS  AND  GASFITTERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  Man,  in  tbe  shove  line.  Town  or  country. — Adlress,  /, 
WOODWARD,  4,  New-end,  Hampstead. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CO.NT&ACTOR8,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

QAOEMFNT  as  GENERAL  FORP-MAN,  or  would  take  a 
Job  at  a Price.  Just  completed  large  mauufacturiiig  preiutees  In 
London.  Aged  39.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Town  or 
country,  or  would  go  abroad.- Addrus,  No.  ISi,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ftc. 

WANTED,  a RW-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

experienced  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  In  the  routine 
of  the  office,  including  piime-cost,  measuring,  gen-ra!  jobbing,  ftc. 
Good  references. — Aildrn.'S,  S,  H.  care  of  Mr.  Rodd,  29,  Brompton- 
Toad,  Knightsbrldge,  3-W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  or  OUr-DOOR  FOBEM.AN.  or  Blalrease  Hand.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  kiudi  of  buildiug  work.  Aged  34.— 
Address,  F.  T.  B.  No.  U.Unlou-strtet,  LsrkbaU-Une,  Clapbam,  3.  W, 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTOBS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  aud 

energetic  Man.  BRICKWORK  CUITING  or  POINTING, 
by  the  piece,  ora  BIXUAITON  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS. 
Tborougfaly  acquainted  with  drawiege  and  setting  out  work.  Used  to 
large  audUiffiiult  Jobs.  Good  reLreuces.— Address,  W.  R.  at  Mr. 
Sawyers,  High-street,  Penge,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  a steady  young  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION.  A good  plumber,  painter,  aud  glazier.— 
Address,  T.  T.  DOWN,  StaHon-road,  Heme-hill,  S.R. 


WANTED,  by  an  efficient  and  energetic 

Man,  a KE-ENQAOEMSNT  as  GENERAL  or  WALKING 
FOREMAN,  Twrlvejears’  firat-clase  refatences.  Town  or  country. 
Carpenter  by  trade.  Aged  34.— Address,  Q.  C.  HAMLIN,  15,'Oakfield- 
ent.  Kentjsh-town,  N.W.  


TO  Pi-UMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  hy  an  experi- 
enced PLUMBER  and  SASH  or  LEAD-LfOUT  GLAZIER.  Can 
do  gxtfitting  and  plain  alnuwoik.  Ibotougbiy  anderstands  hU  biul- 
ne.'s  in  all  Its  brauubes  Good  references  given.- Address,  B. 
AUSTIN,  171,  Edgware-ioad,  Loudon, 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  a few 

Y Y >1  aye.  Drawings,  Quantities,  Drangbting,  Speclficat'on,  Out- 
door Messuringe,  ftc.— A.B,  4,  Chicbester-reaia,  Chancery-lane,  W.O, 


TO  BUILDER.?. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Man,  as  OLASS-CUTTEK  and  GLAZIER.  Can  do  lead  work 
and  plain  embOMlng. — Addresa,  J.  W.  40,  Old  Kent-road,  B.K. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS. 


TU'  ANTED,  agood  woiking  BRICKLAYER, 

V Y of  steady,  sober  habits,  accustomed  to  general  work. — 
Address  F.  A.  HOCKING,  37,  Alblon-stieet,  Lover-road,  Deptford. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

practical  PLUMBER.  Undoretaods  bvtb  aud  general  woefc 
Good  reference  if  required.- Address,  W.  C.  30.  HerberC-stcest, 
Noith-rosd,  Hoiton. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS^  ftj 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  WORKS;  or  would  uke, Stone-work.  .Maioa 
by  trade.— Address,  16,  Office  r"" 


'•  The  BiHidec.’* 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  17,  1871. 


TO  .'ARCHITECTS. 

’WJ  ANTED,  by  a good  general  ASSIST  AN  T, 

\V  EMPLOYMBNT  for  Two  or  Three  Days  per 
.3..!.....  >Ti*x>«v  npon^re  wATklno  And  Jet&ll  iiriiwU)S*i  Bpecincerioxie, 


Air  anted,  a SITUATION  aa  WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN^  of  a SAWINQ  and  MODLOINO  MILL  ^ 


T f tUttHMAN  nt  a oa>v 
JOINERS’  MACHINERY.  Eerei«  pa. 

refereDce  as  to  luergy  and  ahiUty.— Addreea, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

7 ....  A.  ..rvT-  PlT-.l  ««  .A 


Ihoronghly’ competent  BCILDER'd  CLERt 
.neot  the  otnoe.  nreperation  of  Han*,  taking  0"‘'l 

all  kind*  of  work,  tetlmatlng.  Ac.  Pfaciicalli 
the  trade.  Flret-clau  references.— Address, 


Ihe  ronlii 
ties,  measni 
acqueioled  wilQ  tne 
Office  of  '’The  Builder. 


^17ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK, 

VV  a BE-ENOAOEMENT. -Address,  L.  50.  Waiwi-t-''-* 


BOILDE'IS  AND  OTHERS. 


T\7 ANTED,  by  a GENERAL  FOREMAN, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  or  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 
PLAETEBER0,  or  Piecework.  Can  give  Qrst-cIsM  refertnces  to 


Aged  88.— Address,  G.  T.  Post-office,  Coleman-street, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTER®.  Thirty 'years' experience. 


L T.  16,  Panltop  squa 


TO  BUItDEBS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man. 

a RK-ENGAGEMENl'  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  II»i 


JoLa  Good  reforencee.— Address,  830, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

Advertiser  withes  for  EVENING 

EMPLOYMENT.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  B.  IS,  Henry- 

street,  PentoDVille.  N.  


rPHE 

J_  EMPl 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

1X7 ANTED,  by  a first-class  DRAUGHTS- 

y V MAN  and  practical  ASSISTANT.  EMPLOYMENT.  Accustomed 
to  dssign  and  ii  well  up  in  construction,  having  superintended  the, 
erection  of  works  for  himself  and  others — address,  X.  Y.  Z.  22 
Slei'lan-road,  Lower  Clsp’on.  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINIBB8,  AND  DECORATORS. 

WAN'iED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  or  to  take  the  entire 
JIANAQE.MKNT  of  a BUSINESS.  Strict  lotegrl'y,  punctual  habits, 
with  long  practice  in  the  business,  and  undisputed  references.  Has 
a good  piaeiical  knowledge  oJ  graining  and  gliding.  Can  give  cash 
securltr  if  required.— Addresp,  139,  Office  of  "Tue  Builder.” 

'WJ  ANTED,  by  a steady,  energetic  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or 
SHOP  and  YABI*,  or  FOREMAN  of  a JOB  Well  np  In  soiling  out 
work.  Can  get  out  working  and  doiail  drawings.  Good  references. 
Wages  no  object.— Addroes,  T.  |W.  M.  Post-cBio^  New  Swlndou, 
Wilts. 

AV/ ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a PER- 

VV  MASENT  SnUATlON.  as  PAPER-HANGER  and  DBCO- 
PATOB.  No  objictlou  to  0-1  up  time  in  painting,  or  will  take  plece- 
woik.  Town  or  country.— Addi ess,  J.  T.  IG.  Lombard-sircet. 
Chelsea,  8.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  Just 
finishing  a Urge  job  In  Town.  Good  reference.— Address,  O.  W.  ISd, 
Eing's-road,  Coelses,  S.W, 

TO  ARCHHECTB  AND  OTHERS. 

AICT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  OAGEMENT  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  or  CLEhK.  Fair 
draughtfnian  and  colourist.  Neat  wriier.— Address,  A.  147,  Mary- 
lehout-rcad,  N.W. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCH.ANTi 

■VIT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  22), 

VV  who  bas  bad  three  years' experience,  a SITUATION  wiib 

a Country  Timber  Merchant,  as  CLERK  or  FOREMAN.  Good 
references.- Address,  C,  K,  Office  of"  The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDER-. 

■VVrANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  OUT- 

VV  DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CHARGE  ofa  JOB,  by  a CARPENTER , 
of  seveiat  yeari'  exrerlence.  or,  having  a small  capital,  would  take 
SHAKE  in  a JOBBING  BUSINESS  with  a respectable  Mau.— 
Address,  H.  M.  103,  Hsmpstead-io  id,  N.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECOEATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"VITANTEI),  by  a respectable  middle-aged 

VV  Man.  a SITUATION  as  COLOUR  GRINDER.  Undersiauds 
col-ur  mlxlng  in  all  Its  branches,  glass  cutting,  glazing.  Or  to  Drive 
a Light  Horse  and  Cart,  aud  to  make  himself  otherwise  useful.— 
Addrssa.  A.  Mrs.  Pratt,  Lamb’s  ConduU-p  ssage.  Red  Llou-squira  . 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A'VT’ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  just 

V V completing  a four  years’  sngagemerit,  a RE-ENQAO  EMENT 
as  FOREMAN  (in  Town  or  connirj)  of  PLASTERERS,  or  Piecework. 
Well  up  in  the  ure  of  Portland  cement  and  the  manufacture  of  ev-  ry 
deecilptlon  of  artificial  atoue,  archltactural  aod  garden  embellish- 
ment,  general  ahop  work,  and  modelling.  Flrat-dass  reference'.- 
Addrets,  A.  B.  4,  Ranelagb-road,  Weatbourne-equare,  Faddiagtuu. 

■\17  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

VV  class  GRAINER  and  MARBLES,  piecework.— Address, 

6.  J.  65,  Victorla-road,  Kentlah-town,  N.W. 

TO  ARfHIflCra. 

TTf  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

VV  Town,  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Uuexcep. 

ilonable  references.  Terms  moderate. — Addresa,  AECHITElT.  27, 
OrosvenoT  Manaioni.  Vlctoila-atreet.  Wesiminaier. 

■\A7' ANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  as 

V V GRAINER  and  PAPEP  HANGER,  and  willing  to  fill  up  lime 
In  paluilng  and  glazing.- Addiera,  H,  W.  Mrs.  Sands,  Biverbead, 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

'\\7’  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  practcal. 

V V Biicklajer.a  FOREMAN’S  SITUATION  or  loapectoi’e  Place 
Just  completed  extensive  bnildlrg  In  town.  Well  recommended. — 
Address,  B.  0.  11,  Wellealey-atreet,  Stepney,  E, 

T\7' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  formerly  a 

V V BUILDER,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  PORKMAN,  or  to  Take 
the  Management  of  a Jobbing  Ballder's  Baalnes*.  U«n  keep  books 
andaccounle.  Active  and  strictly  sober.  Aged  30.— Address,  112 
Office  of  *■  The  Builder. " 

TO  BDILDEB3,  Ac. 

wanted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  In  » Builder's  Office.  Good  joiner  and  draughUman. 
No  objection  to  fill  up  time  in  shop.  Salary  moderate.  Good 
Teferoncea.- Addreu,  P.  D.  51a,  Upper  Berkeley-atreet,  Portman- 
aquare,  W, 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  in  an 

tV  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE,  as  ASSISTANT.  Terms  moderate. 
AdJreee,  Y,  Z.  cate  of  Mr  laddie.  197,  Upper-street,  Ullugton,  N. 

TO  fcUEVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

W/  ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK. 

VV  Fair  knowledge  of  quantities  Can  traceand  cop' drawings 
Good  penman,  Ac.  Aged  23.  Moderate  axlary.- Addiesa,  W,  Fuat- 
office,  Cambtidge-roaa,  E. 

Xl/' ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  TAKE 

VV  CHARGE  of  CARPENTRY  and  JOrNKnY,  on  Public 

Buildioga  or  Railwsye,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  France. 
Can  speak  Fteueb.  Seven  years' good  ctaataciei.—  Addreta,  J.  0.  J 
Railway  Hotel,  Uomaey  ruad.  London. 

T 


!HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  twenty-five 

large  pnbllc  works,  barracks,  coast 
I,  SB  CLEBK  and  TIMEKEEPER,  is  a 
--d  square,  m»s*ur«  all  kinds  of  work, 

oold  be  glad  of  any  EMPLOYMENT  in  office  or 

Salary  not  so  much  an  object.  High  testimoDlale.— Address, 
JS.  Qeorge-itreet,  Euston-rquare,  W.W. 


the 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Advertiser,  who  has  twenty  years’ 

p.aclleal  experience  in  carrying  out  extensive  bniUlIng  o^ra- 


WALKING  FOREMAN. 
'irst'Ciass  references  to  present 
ALPHA,  74,  Lancaater-street, 


TUMPLOYMENT  WANTED  by  a good 

I’d  PLUMBER  in  all  its  branches.  Good  references  from  last 


/CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  STAIRS,  and 

Handrails,  wanted.  Piecework,  or  FOREMAN  to  a 


Has  sclentiBc  i 
Good  references  from  1 
lad,  Baverstock-bUl,  I 


NY  PART  of  the  GLOBE.— To  AECHI 

TECrS.  CONTRACTORS,  and  GENTLEJIBN.-Oce  wl 
ccustomed  to  carry  out  extensive  works  of  bis  own,  of 
builders,  and  otbere,  now  seeks  temporary  or  p-rm 
EMPLOYMENT.  Qa.llflcatlons  — pUns  aud  working  dr*' 
quantities,  epeclficatlons,  aupaiin'endenr 


N experienced  and  arbistical  DRAUGHTS 

L MAN  Meks  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a London  Office.— Address 
i.  9,  StafTord-pIsCB  South,  Buckloghatn  PaUce-roud, 


tchl- 


dralnage 


railway  work.  High 


e of  A.  Howi 


of  bulldlugs, 
ding  surveying,  levelling 
Moderate  asl ary.  — Address, 
.-street,  Ctretpiide,  B.C. 


A GENTS  WANTED  in  the  principal 

J\.  Towns  of  Great  Britiln,  whoeall  upon  Contraoton,  Bulloers, 


A 


TO  ARCUCTECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

JUNIOK  ASSISTANT  desires  an  EN- 

GAOBMENP,  in  town  or  country.  Fait  draughtsman  and 
LUTiit.  Five  years’  sxperience.  Moderate  salary.  — Address, 
hVEYOR.  443.  Mtle  Eud-roai.E.  


A^ 


GOOD  BAND-SAWER,  who  can  braze 


,.._.r,  WANTS  a BE-ENQAGP.MBNT. 

even  jests.  Excrllsolcbaraoler. — Address,  W.  V.S8, 
, KustoQ-road,  N.W. 


GOOD  GRAINER  is  in  want  of  a Con- 
stant BITU.ATION.  PracUcally  acquainted  with  all 
of  lbs  busine’S,  Plumbing  excepted.— Address,  by  letter 
only,  J.  H.  Mr.  Fry’s,  Ollmsn,  ACfo-lane,  Bditoo. 


A 


A 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  accustomed  to 

_ woiks  of  magnUnde,  will  be  free  the  end  of  this  month.— 
tesLlmonlal*,  Ac.  address,  No,  1,0 >6.  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder.” 


A FRENCH  Gentleman,  Town  Architect 

of  St.  Cloud  for  the  last  23  years,  having  heard  that  an 
Eogltah  Society  Is  being  formed  for  rebuilding  Ht.  Cloud  and  Its 
neighbourhood,  (ffsrs  his  SERVICES  and  Experience  to  these 
Capltelists.— Address,  M.  BBRAULT,  Rue  dn  Havre  37,  Boulogne- 


A 


PLASTERER  wishes  a RF-ENGAGE- 


B,  W.  C 


, N. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a SITUA- 
TION. Is  a Plasterer  by  trade.  Can  do  jobbing  ' brickwork, 
uuderitsnds  kitchen-range  setting,  Ac.  and  can  mslts  '* 

rally  nsefuL  Wages,  SJ-I.  per  honr.— Address,  A.  U 
terrace,  Appleford-road.  Upper  Wea’bmtne  Park.  W. 


. 8,  Qolbourn- 


. OUT-DOOR  WORKING  FOREMAN. 


A S OU 

Aa.  a Carp — . - 

last  employer.  Wages  moderate.— Address,  G.  1U7,  Morray-str) 


WAl 
y V Y.4 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK, 


YARD  FOREMAN.  TIME  or  STOBEKhKPER.  Aged  29.  . 

■ ■ 8 good  references  and  testimonials. - 
Apply,  W.  H.  Eose-coltsge,  Acton-green,  W 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

general  ASSISTANT  seeks  an  EN- 

GAGEMENF.  I*  a good  draaghtara»n  and  well  up  in  Gothic 

design  and  detail,  workl  g drawings,  perspeo'lve,  suiveytng.  Ac. 
First -rate  reference  from  last  employer.  Balary  moderate.— Address, 
W.  8.  43.  Myddslton-square,  B.C. 


A' 


A 


PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN,  engaged  during  the  day,  seeks  EVENING 

BMFLOYMSHT,  or  will  he  glad  to  Work  a Set  of  Flai 
at  own  residence.  Is  quick  and  neat.  Unders 
and  other  works.  Perspecilve,  Ac.  First-class 
moderate, — Address,  ALPHA,  9,  Alfred-slreet,  St.  George’ 
Peckham,  S.a  


soda  vUls,  factory. 


TO  MASTER  MASONS,  Ac. 

An  experienced  MaSON,  accustomed  to 

d.-st-class  monumental  work,  management  of  general  yard 
and  public  works,  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  carver,  lei 
cutter,  and  draugbuman.  Unexceptionable  reference.— Addi 
1C2,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


CITY  ARCHITECT  OFFERS  to 

responsible  PROVINCIAL  ARCHITECr  the  Joint  or  Oe 

loual  USB  ofhlsLONLON  OFFICES  (coupled  with  agency  if  desire 


A 


TO  AKCHlTECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A youth,  aged  17A  desires  an  ENGAGB 

Ai.  MENT  as  JUNIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  ASSISTANT.  Ca 
;race,  draw,  and  colour  well.  Has  been  arlioied  to  «n  archllsc 
l8s.  per  week  Good  referencei.— Address,  A,  E.  H.  120.  ttmhop 
street,  Regent's-park,  N.W. 

TO  BUIIDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A GOOD  GRAINER  is  in  WANT  of 

J_i.  SITUATION.  Can  write,  and  is  thoroughly  flompeteut  to  U1 
charge  of  palntlne  work.  Vo  objsc’lon  to  take  a graining  jub  pleet 
wurk.— Addrsts,  C.  J.  12,  Broadley-street,  Alpha-road. 

A EE-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED  ~ 

GENEBALFOBEMANorChargeofaJob.  ‘Townorcounb 
Car.  enter.  Good  tefeiences.- Address,  C.  B.  16,  York-street,  Lovei 
OArden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  seeks  a KE-ENGAGI 

r\  MBNT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 
well  np  In  plans.  Thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  ^ 
Flrst-cUes  references  from  architect  of  l<it  woiVe.  Country  11 
ferred.  Very  steady.— Address,  Mr.  HENRY  BUXTON,  Btonhls 
BuiToIk. 

TO  LARGE  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A N efficient  Estimating,  Surveying,  an. 

J\.  Mea«nrlng  CLERK  seeks  an  APPOINTMENT,-Adi  rest.  1 

Office  of"  The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A WELL-EDUCATED  Carpenter  at 

J\  JOINER  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  EMPLOYMKNT.  Noohje 
tloutogo  abroad.  Has  a slight  knowledge  of  French. -AldiW 
C.  J.  6.  at.  Thimas’s-terrace,  South wcitk_ 

...  - ■■  — — 1 

■nUESUANT  to  an  Order  of  the  Hif 

|_  Court  of  f hancery  made  in  the  matter  af  the  E3TATB 
HENRY  EDWARD  WAKDLE.  lata  of  Culeman  street,  Woo^lch,^ 
Ibe  Conniy  of  K-nt,  Timber  Merchant,  and  iu  a cause,  GKOP4 
JAMES  CHAMPION  sgainst  ELIZABETH  WARDLB,  the  Credi, 
of  the  (aid  Henry  Edward  WarUlo,  deceased,  who  died  on  or  at 
the  2b ,h  day  of  January.  1876,  are,  on  or  before  the  lOih  ds] 
JUl,Y  next,  to  send  by  poet  prepdd,  to  EDWIN  HUGH89, 
Green  End,  Woolwich,  In  the  conrdy  of  Kent,  the  Solicitor  of 
Defendant.  Elizabeth  Wardle.  the  Executrix  of  the  deceased,  tU 
CHRISTIAN  and  SURNAMES,  ADDKEdABS  and  DBSJRIPnor 
the  full  PARTICULARS  of  their  CLAIMS,  a Statement  of  th 
AcconnU,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Seoarlllee  (it  any)  held  by  ihetne 
In  default  thereof,  they  will  he  peremptorily  excluded  from  ■ 
benefit  of  the  said  order.  Byery  uredllM  holding  any  security  If 
nroduce  the  same  he'ore  the  Vlco-Chmcellot.  Bir  RICHAi 
M ALINS,  at  his  Chambers,  situate  at  No.  8.  Stone  Buildli 
LlocolD’a.Ino,  Middlesex,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  day  of  JU 
nex'-,  at  TWELVE  o’clock  Noon,  being  the  time  appointed  fora"- 
dlcatlng  on  the  claim'. 

„.,.4  ,h  . ,3,1  d.,  0,  Jdd., 

rpo  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  &c,— 

1 BE  LEf,  In  the  above  trade,  a good  sabstaolial  BU3INB 

Country.  Goodwill  moderat-,  and  all  necessary  siotk,  4c.. 
cairilue  on  at  valuation.- For  proofj  of  trade  and  all  psrttcui 
apply,  by  letter  ouiy,  toO.  B.  cate  of  Mr.  Gladwin,  79Ai  Waiu 
Slreer.  E C. 

rilQ  AECHlTEOrURAL  SOULPTOM 

1 _TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  BUSINESS  and  GOODWl] 

ofan  architectural  SCULPTOR,  of  good  sUndlng.  dltualoj 
Loudon.  This  Isreslly  a first-rate  opportunity  for  any  one.  t| 
rea'ons  for  the  sale.— Address,  Mr.  A.  EM3DEN.  6,  Monlague-Kj 
Dslston,  Lmdon.N.E.  j 

rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  immediately, 

1 BUSINEiS  of  WOODTURNER  In  g neral.  Dratn  of 

prlelor  the  cause  of  leaving.- Apply  at  3.  Peacock-street,  NewlugH 

rpo  CEMENT  and  BUILDE!^ 

1 MATERIAL  MERCHANTS.— TO  BK  DISPOSED  OFl 

Liverpool,  a BUSINESS  In  PORTLAND  anl  R05IANCKMSMI 
doing  250  tons  per  month.— For  parilculaia,  address,  CEMato 
W.  U.  Smith  & Sons,  CasUe-ntreet,  Liverpool. 

rpo  BUILDERS,  CARPENTEB 

J,  PLUMBERS,  and  OTHERS. —A  fifst-clajs  old  cstablU'. 
London  aubniban  bmlneas.TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  having  arua 
Timber  and  Material  Trade  attached  The  premnos  arefirrt  oij 
conrUllng  of  good  dwelllog-houte,  every  comfort,  targe  workM 
well  arta-ged  yard,  with  every  conveoieocs.  a'ahle,  she  li.  4o 
on  long  lease.  By  letting  a portion,  retatuiug  all  thepar'st] 
tioued  above,  the  rental  is  almojt  nominal.  Every  ss'tsfao'.lorl 
to  books,  and  references  to  mBrehaute  In  every  brauch.  C rai 
stances  over  which  the  proprlet-r  bas  no  control,  are  the  reiioni- 
ptrllng  with  the  above.  To  a person  of  moderate  crpltal,  abler' 
and  energy,  a certain  fortune  Is  eosare  1.  Prlnclpa’s  or  thiir  sal  1 
tors  only  treated  with.— Address,  159,  Office  of  ’’  Tna  Builder."  .t 

rriO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHAN 

1 CAPITALISTS,  and  OTHERS.- FOR  DISPOSAL,  at  i, 
muuth.  Dorset.  In  conie  luence  of  the  death  of  the  pri  jclpd" 
GOODWILL  STOCK,  and  PLANT  of  an  old-cStablUhed  BUSIfcl 
as  Butlderr,  Timber  MerohanU,  and  Contiaelors.  Also,  goet  i 
extensive  FREEHOLD  PREMISES,  in  the  miin  part  of  the  1. 
near  the  railway  atat'on,  and  with  good  water-way.  Th"  pre6i 
conslat  of  the  various  workshop’,  counting-house,  stabling  forii 
horses,  shed',  st'jres,  necs'sary  buildings  of  a steam  saw-mlll,  HI 
with  14-horae  power  horizontal  blgn-preetore  stBvm-engiue  i| 
boiler  attached  (all  nearly  UBW|.  shaiting  and  driving  riggerart 
acting  saw-bmeb,  saws,  4c,  : stone  raw-frame,  saws.  So  ; in  adi,! 
thereto,  a Urge  open  space  for  piling  deals  aud  other  purposssi- 
a well-arrauged  and  convenient  Residence,  adapted  for  a forent 
manager,  adjoining  tne  yard.  The  premises  are  suitable  m 
builder,  Umbet  metchaut,  or  any  trade  where  stesra-power  sadi> 
area  are  necessary.-Inquire  of  hXBCUXGRS,  3,  West-lerraoo,-ii 
month,  Dorset. 

A CCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  of  LI,' 

J\_  ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds  by  lusuciur  w lh  tlr> 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  AaSOEANUB  COMPANY.','’ 
One  out  of  every  Twelve  A-mutl  Policy  HoUsts  Lecom 
Claimant  each  year.— Offices,  64.  OombUl,  and  10,  Regent-: 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  secret  , 

TMPEEIAL  FIRE  INSUEAS 

I COMPANY.  Established  1803.  _ 

1,  Old  Broad-street.  B C.  and  16  aud  17,  fall-maH.  8.W. 
Capitol,  l,6ll0,000i.  Paid  up  aud  invested,  7bO,Jlll)i. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

FIRST-CLASS  CLERK  of  WORKS,  of 

the  highest  practical  ability  and  experience.  Is  DISENGAGED 

Toe  highest  of  teallmoulaU. — Address,  A.  M.  Post-office,  Dorset 
place,  CUphsm-road. 


A.' 


A N experienced  PLUMBER  and  THREE- 

J\.  BRANCH  HAND  Is  In  WANT  ofa  JOB.  Used  to  flrst-clas' 


jobbing.- Address,  PLUMBER,  34,  Baphael-street,  Enigbtsbridge. 


■pOYAL  PO: 

Xtl  HOLIDAYS.— 1 


POLYTECHNIC.  — WflITi 


igtilands  of  Irsii 
isarlb.  Great  isTlv 
kind  soperiDteodei 
VocalUt.  Mr.  plump 


Professor  Pepper's 
: ” grand  Scoii 
of  Henry  Rossi 


— Admiulon  One  Bttilllng.  Open  from  12  to  5 aud  7 
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The  French  Courts  at  the  International 
Exhibition, 

N Monday,  the  19tb,  a 
private  view  of  the  French 
Coorta  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  took 
place.  Notwithstanding 
a somewhat  short  notice, 
and  the  unfavourable  cha- 
racter of  the  day,  in  which 
storms  of  almost  tropical 
rain  swept  repeatedly 
over  the  sky,  and  bid  fair 
to  deluge  visitors  in  their 
transit  from  the  railway- 
station  to  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  the  galleries 
were  well  filled  with 
guests. 

It  is  a subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  French 
exhibitors  that,  after  the 
terrible  interruption  to 
the  industry  of  their 
country  which  has  been 
experienced  within  the 
last  ten  months,  a few 
weeks  from  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  should 
have  sufficed  to  bring 
vard  such  a display  as  is  now  in  the  course 
irganisation.  We  say  in  the  course,  for  the 
them  hall  of  the  court  is  destined,  as  the 
ses  tell  ns,  for  objects  expected  to  arrive 
bin  the  present  week.  Much  has  already 
n received  and  arranged,  and  the  immense 
Durces  and  great  elasticity  of  the  French 
ion  are  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  display, 
bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances 
ler  which  France  comes  forward  as  a com- 
itor,  it  may  seem  almost  ungracious  to  apply 
same  measure  of  criticism  that  might,  under 
re  ordinary  oiroumstauces,  be  just  and  reason- 
e.  Nor  must  any  remarks  that  may  seem  of  an 
’avourable  character  be  taken  without  making 
roper  allowance  for  pressure  and  for  disloca- 
1.  Thus,  one  point,  which  cannot  fail  to 
ike  every  visitor  to  the  French  Courts,  must 
looked  at  rather  as  being  honourable  to 
English  directors  of  the  general  Exhibition, 
n as  disparaging  to  the  French  exhibitors  : 
is  this, — somewhat  contrary  to  what  might 
e been  expected,  the  commercial  element  is 
oh  more  distinctly  revealed  in  the  French 
»rt  than  in  any  _other  portion  of  the 
libition. 

fhe  groat  peculiarity,  probably  the  great 
u'm,  of  the  present  Exhibition,  we  take  to  be 
I home-like  character  of  the  galleries.  There 
various  modes  of  display  for  objects  of  fine 
I of  industrial  art.  Of  these  the  least  favour- 
6 is  that  of  the  shop  or  the  bazaar — in  which 

9 is  the  main  object,  and  display  is  merely  a 
iparation  for  sale.  Then  there  is  the  museum 
)per— an  arrangement  which,  while  educa- 
ually  valuable,  soon  palls  upon  the  visitor, 

10  is  tired  by  seeing  the  same  objects  again 
d again  in  the  same  positions.  The  constant 
irl  of  change  and  novelty  that  characterises 
' arrangement  of  Sonth  Kensington,  is  not  the 
st  charm  of  the  place.  People  are  at  times 
plexed,  or  even  angry,  at  finding  what  they 
Qe  to  see  spirited  away  to  some  very  different 


part  of  the  building  j but  they  are  never  bored. 
The  same  active  spirit  seems  to  rule  the  galleries 
of  the  International,  and  the  visitor  feels  that  he 
is  in  neither  a bazaar  nor  a museum,  but  in  a 
richly. stored  Industrial  Palace.  Very  little  is 
needed  to  render  the  halls  suitable,  at  any  mo- 
ment, for  a great  msthetio  levee.  Bat  in  the  long 
French  Court  a series  of  tribunes  or  stalls  are 
fitted  up  by  separate  exhibitors,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  the  owner  most  conspicuously,  and 
each,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the  displays  of  the 
products  or  the  wares  of  that  individual.  It  is 
probable  that  no  other  arrangement  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circuraatanoes  of  the  case.  In- 
deed, this  exceptional  mode  of  decorating  one 
out  of  the  many  halls  and  galleries  of  the  aeries 
is  in  itself  an  element  of  novelty  and  freshness 
in  the  Exhibition.  Still,  if  the  series  of  stalls 
and  cases  of  the  long  French  Court  be  com- 
I?ared  with  the  pictorial  grouping  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Euglish  arrangement  is  by  very  far  the  most 
picturesque,  and  the  most  germane  to  the  objects 
of  the  undertaking. 

On  emerging  from  the  subterranean  passage 
spoken  of  as  the  Fernery,  the  visitor  enters  on  a 
corridor  which  is  pierced  by  openings  into  the 
garden  around  which  the  French  annex  has  been 
built.  This  open  corridor  forms,  in  fact,  one  side 
of  the  French  quadrangle.  It  is  adorned  by 
French  sculpture.  Bronze  figures  of  dogs,  very 
truthfully  sculptured,  are  the  first  objects  that 
arrest  the  eye.  There  is  a marvellously  life-like 
pointer  in  that  pale  oane-ooloured  terra-cotta 
which  our  Continental  neighbours  affeot.  The 
central  figure  of  the  hall  is  the  charmingly- 
modelled  bronze  which  illustrates,  in  the  shrink- 
ing appeal  of  a human  outcast,  the  fable  of 
the  grasshopper  who  sang  all  the  summer  and 
found  penury  arrive  with  the  cold  of  winter. 
A very  natural  and  graceful  figure  is  drawn  up 
and  cramped  together  by  the  cold,  and  shivers 
under  the  siuglo  thin  garment  which  tells  of 
summer  days.  The  modelling  of  the  drapery  is 
perhaps  hardly  clean-cut  enough  for  excellence} 
the  pose  of  the  fignx-e  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  are  admirable.  The  sculptor  is  M.  Cambos. 
Close  by  is  another  wintry  subject,  in  white 
marble, — L’Hiver  himself,  by  Boubaud  j a figure 
chiefly  notable  for  the  bold  freedom  with  which 
the  garment  has  been  tossed  npon  the  shoulder. 
Close  by  is  a subject  which,  if  French  in  its 
execution,  is  Italian  in  its  nationality  and  in  its 
spirit.  It  is  a bronze  figure  of  a boy,  “ Le  Patre 
Italien,”  by  Moreau  Xanbhier  ; a peasant  of  the 
Apennines,  with  sheep  - skin  coat,  bag-uipe, 
wooden  sabots,  and  straps  round  his  legs.  With 
the  exception  of  the  right  thigh,  which  is  tco 
thin  when  viewed  in  front,  this  is  an  admirably- 
executed  figure.  The  expression  of  the  face,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  attitude,  is  life  itself,  and 
life  of  a highly-picturesque  type.  This  fine 
work  is  exhibited  by  the  artist.  Close  by  is  an 
“ Eve,”  in  marble,  twisted  into  a contortion  like 
that  of  the  serpent  itself,  but  evincing  great 
mastery  over  marble.  There  is  a boy  with  a 
swan,  by  Pradon,  of  which  the  chief  fault  is  that 
the  proper  point  of  view  for  the  plumage  of  the 
bird  is  from  behind  the  group.  Thus  regarded, 
the  plumage  of  the  wings  is  admirably  modelled ; 
but  the  effect  is  less  happy  whoQ_  the  face  of 
the  boy  is  looked  at.  Here  is  the  bust  of  a 
“ Madeleine,”  by  Lanzirotti,  in  which  the  artist 
has  made  a decided  mistake  in  sculpturing  a solid 
marble  tear  just  issuing  from  the  eye.  Had  the 
effect  been  good,  it  would  still  have  been  con- 
trary to  a prime  canon  of  sculpture.  Bub  the 
effect  is  not  good,  and  that  is  so  far  satisfactory. 
There  is  a bust  of  D'aaa  close  by,  so  badly 
lighted  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  with 
certitude,  bub  of  which  the  setting  of  the  head 
on  the  ueok  is  vary  characteristio  of  the  virgin 
huntress. 

In  entering  the  annex  itself,  the  long  room 
which  is  parallel  with  the  general  axis  of  the 


building  is  found  to  be  lined  with  stalls  or  tri- 
bunes principally  filled  with  bronzes,  with  pot- 
tery,  and  with  what  are  generally  called  articles 
de  Paris.  The  return,  or  Northern  Hall,  is  lined 
with  pictures,  and  contains  also  statnes,  sta- 
tuettes, plaques,  Hlievi,  and  similar  objects.  The 
Southern  Hall,  at  the  time  of  the  private  view, 
was  chiefly  filled  with  flowers,  of  course  from 
English  nurseries,  and  some  very  rich  and 
splendid  carpets  are  displayed  npon  the  walls. 

The  most  novel,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  illustrations  of  French  arts  and 
industry,  are  some  of  the  articles  formed  of  the 
beautiful  stone  called  the  onyx  marble  of  Algeria. 
Resembliug  more  nearly  the  finest  coloured 
alabaster  than  any  other  material  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  this  country,  this  onyx  has  a 
special  beauty  of  its  own,  nor  can  any  material 
be  imagined  more  appropriate  to  the  service 
of  decorative  sculpture,  as  distinguished  from 
sculpture  proper.  In  many  of  the  most  elaborate 
applications  of  this  material  it  has  been  com- 
bined  with  silver  or  with  bronze.  In  some  cases 
a counterfeit  of  life  has  been  produced  by  this 
meaus,  which  attains  almost  to  illusion.  We 
were  about  to  add — but  which  cannot  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  sculpture, — when  the  memory 
of  the  chryselephantine  work  of  Phidias  recurred 
to  the  mind.  Bearing  in  mind  the  qualification 
that /ac  simile  is  nob  the  highest  end  of  sculp- 
ture, it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  of  the 
examples  of  the  intermixture  of  bronze  and  onyx 
skill  of  the  very  highest  order  has  been  displayed. 
The  Arab  sheik  and  Fellah  woman,  by  Cordier, 
two  busts  in  the  Upper  Gallery,  the  life-size 
Moorish  lampholders,  and  some  smaller  objects 
of  the  same  oompouod  strncture  exhibited  by 
M.  Cornu,  if  regarded  as  decorative  furniture, 
possess  no  ordinary  excellence.  There  is  a pair 
of  candelabra,  some  2 ft^  high,  borne  by  a negro 
and  Degress,  that  are  admirable  specimens  of 
modelling.  Three  little  gold  Cupids,  supporting 
a vase  of  the  onyx  marble,  form  another  group  of 
great  elegance.  There  is  a vase,  in  onyx,  and  a 
pair  of  larger  vases,  in  a mors  mottled  kind  of 
marble,  exhibited  by  M.  Cornu,  of  great  beauty 
aud  most  elaborate  exeoutioD. 

Next  to,  hardly  second  to,  the  objects  in 
which  this  exquisite  material  is  employed,  rank 
the  statues,  statuettes,  busts,  and  vases  in 
bronze  and  in  silver,  which  are  displayed  by 
several  exhibitors.  The  more  precions  metal 
has  been  wrought  in  some  oases  with  rare 
delicacy,  and  lefc  with  a dead  surface,  not  the 
black,  gloomy  skin,  which  is  called  oxidised 
silver  in  some  of  our  Regent-street  shops,  bat  a 
mat  finish  which  is  highly  effective,  and  suitable 
to  a noble  metal.  A casket  of  this  description, 
very  boldly  adorned  by  sculpture,  is  one  of  the 
first  objects  that  strike  the  eye  on  entering  the 
Central  Hall.  Bat  the  “ Cassandra,”  of  M.  Rochet, 
which  is  not  described  in  the  attached  label,  but 
which  appears  to  be  a silvered  bronze,  is  the 
largest  example  of  a work  in  this  metal.  The 
prophetess  throws  herself  before  the  image  of 
Minerva.  The  attitude,  exaggerated  in  the  ex- 
treme, seems  to  be  taken  from  the  figure  of  a 
sacrificing  Bacchante,  which  is  familiar  to  the 
lovers  of  old  Wedgwood,  as  represented  on  one 
of  the  blaok  basalt  plaques.  Apart  from  this 
violent  contortion  of  position,  the  figure  pos- 
sesses much  merit,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  objects  in  the  Exhibition. 

Less  original,  bat  perhaps  of  more  permanent 
interest,  is  the  noble  statue  of  Augnatua  Cmsar, 
a cast  in  bronze,  from  the  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
which  is  exhibited  by  F.  Barbedienne.  The 
stall  of  this  exhibitor  occupies  the  upper  end 
of  the  long  apartment } it  is  covered  with 
the  most  lovely  bronzes.  M.  Aohille  Collaa 
is  the  patentee  of  a well-known  method  of 
mathematical  reduction  of  statnes  and  rilisvi, 
which  he  produces  on  various  so  lies.  M. 
Barbedienne  is  the  industrial  worker  of  the 
patent.  He  has  formed  ateliers  for  founding 
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c’lasing,  enamelling,  marble  work,  and  redaction, 
and  has  prodaced  a aeries  of  art  bronzes,  copies 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  aoalptnre,  a list  of 
which  reads  almost  like  a handbook  of  the  enb- 
ject.  The  bast  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  by  the 
famons  Jean  Goujon,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
exhibits  in  this  tribune.  It  is  reproduced,  of  the 
origital  siz®,  and  in  five  conseoutiTe  reductions, 
at  prices  of  from  1,000  franca  to  45  francs.  The 
hair  is  piled  op  on  the  head  of  this  celebrated 
beauty  to  a height  that  overtops  even  the  Babel 
towers  of  the  present  day. 

The  Augustas  Cmsar  is  a noble  figure,  standing 
in  that  stiff,  conventional  attitude  of  command 
which  is  common  to  imperial  figures,  and  clad  in 
a cuirass  embossed  with  golden  figures.  The 
face  has  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  portrait 
sculpture, — nnrivalled  even  by  that  of  Greece. 
The  cachet  of  Rome  is  impressed  on  this  bronze, 
in  more  senses  than  one.  It  was  modelled  aid 
cast  during  the  siege  cf  Paris.  The  reliance  on 
the  futnre  of  Franoe  sttested  by  this  simple 
fact  recalls  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  after 
the  battle  of  Cannm.  A faith  like  this  is  iovin- 
oible,  and  b as  ever  been  ranked  amon  g the  highest 
civic  virtues.  If  wo  regard  the  Castaudra  of 
II.  Rochet  as  an  instance  of  that  exaggerated 
action  towards  which  the  wonderful  power  of 
Praxiteles  gave  the  bias,  departing  from  the 
severer  dignity  of  Phidias,  we  may  contrast  the 
display  of  that  tendency  with  the  return  to  a 
conventic'ual  stiffness  of  form  in  the  Augustus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  face  of  the  Greek  statues 
remained  passionless  and  immobile  long  after 
the  figures  had  become  fired  wioh  life.  The  faces 
of  the  Roman  emperors  are  true  physiognomical 
studies.  The  Renaissance  Ecu’pture  endeavoured 
to  combine  the  grace  of  tbe  Greek  figures 
with  the  expression  of  the  Homan  poitiaite. 
But  the  true  Greek  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is 
one  of  those  gifts  which  cannot  be  imparted  by 
academic  rule.  It  is  questionable,  therefore, 
whether  we  can  name,  aa  a whole,  any  series  of 
modern  works  equalling  in  mei'ic  and  talent  the 
cut  bronzes  of  JM.  Barbedionnes.  The  exhibitor 
of  the  roost  striking  silver  articles,  to  which  we 
hope  to  return,  is  M.  Christofle. 

Glanciug  through  the  sime  apattment  we 
point  out,  as  deserving  further  attention,  a fine 
case  of  enamelled  glass,  chit  Sy  lamps  and  vas-.s, 
of  Moorish  form  and  pattern.  The  extreme 
lustre  and  richness  of  a caas  of  embroidered 
satin  is  a perfect  triumph  of  textile  art.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  dslicacy  of  the  point  lace  dis- 
played by  a Belgian  house,  though  tr  auufacturecl, 
it  is  supposed,  in  France.  The  famous  Aubusson 
tapestry  is  repieaeoted  in  elaborate  specimens. 
A pair  of  Classic  scenes  represent, — one,  the  rape 
of  Proserpine,  or  at  least  the  approach  of  Pluto 
in  his  chariot,  while  the  nymphs  are  gathering 
flowers,  and  grouped  around  the  statue  of  Ceres  ; 
and  the  other,  the  dephrture  of  Earopa, — the 
eagle  hovering  in  the  air  being  an  addition  to 
the  usual  grouping.  The  modern  French  ma- 
jolica is  represtnted  by  Dumtrjas  exhibits.  There 
is  a set  of  plaques,  painted  with  the  heads  of 
wild  beasts,  rather  forcible  than  beautiful,  but 
in  a style  which  is  original  for  faience.  Armour 
and  jewelry  are  the  sp4cialU(S  of  anothf  r exhibitor, 
but,  though  carefully  execute!,  they  are  the 
armour  and  jewelry  of  the  stogc. 

The  works  of  the  French  sculptors  whoso 
names  sre  best  known  to  us  at  present,  each  aa 
Clesinger,  Curpeaux,  and  Cordier,  are  scattered 
throngh  different  balls.  Tue  Ov)los3al  bust  o 
Le  Maitre,  rendered  in  the  defiant  tone  of  the 
Louis  Qu.tjrza  era,  is  in  the  outer  corridor. 
Near  this  is  the  terra-cotta  model  for  the  relief, 
by  Carpeaux,  on  the  Pavilion  do  Flore, — a node 
nymph,  veiy  pretty,  very  life-like,  tnd  very 
French, — with  seven  liitlo  ami.rUii  around  her. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  classic  Flora  was 
marked  by  a certain  almost  colossal  dignity  of 
proportioQ.  The  work  of  Carpeaux  may  recall 
the  traditional  ohaiaoler  of  the  Roman  woman 
associated  with  the  name,  but  otherwise  might 
as  well  be  called  “ Spring,”  or  “ Sunshine,”  or 
‘ The  Surprise,”  or  anything  else,  clever  as  it 
nedonbtediy  is.  There  is  a model  for  a bust  of 
Ger6me,  by  the  same  sculptor,  of  great  merit. 
The  painter  looks  as  if  one  of  his  gloomy  and 
powerful  scenes  was  just  rising  in  his  imagina- 
tion, In  the  Ariadne  of  Clesinger,  while  it  is 
inposaible  to  overlook  the  masterly  modellirg  o! 
the  figure,  the  impression  which  it  produces  is 
not  a pleasing  one.  The  difference  in  the  tint 
between  the  nymph  and  the  tiger,  between  the 
s’iin  tnd  the  far,  is  far  groattr  than  that  due  to 
the  difference  of  hutface  ; and  this  mne-h  detracts 
from  the  sculptural  efi'ect  of  the  group.  Close 
by  the  Flora  of  Carpeaux  is  a large  screen. 


looking  like  a gigantic  mantel-shelf,  in  carton- 
joierre,  a fac  simile  of  the  screen  in  the  bed- 
room of  Madame  da  Maiutenon,  which  gives  a 
very  happy  example  of  the  graceful  ornament-v- 
tion  of  the  Louis  Qaatorze  period.  Cordier’s 
“ Love  one  Another,”  a little  white  boy  embracing 
a little  black  one,  shocks  by  the  contrast  of  tiut, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  moral.  After 
all,  we  seek  in  sculpture  excellence  of  another 
sort  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  fables. 

With  regard  to  the  paintings,  we  have  already 
spoken  of  some  of  those,  contributed  on  loan, 
which  are  displayed  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the 
eastern  range.  The  north  room  of  the  aonex 
is,  as  we  before  noted,  chiefly  devoted  to  their 
display.  We  must  say,  in  all  oandjur,  that  the 
English  side  of  the  Erhibibiou  by  no  means 
suffers  from  compiriaon  with  the  new  arrivals. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  technical  skill  and 
academic  training.  Bat  these  qualities,  taken 
alone,  fail  to  produce  good  pictures.  Their 
want  is  to  be  deplored,  but  their  presence  is 
not  everything.  The  possessor  is  too  often  led 
to  attempt  mere  tours  de  force,  or  to  think  that 
a big  picture  is  nsossearily  a great  picture.  The 
sizes  of  the  canvas  covered  by  the  E renoh  artists 
are  often  too  vast  for  our  limited,  iusular  ad- 
miration. Oae  of  the  most  noticeable  pictures 
in  the  salon  is  a very  large  scene  representing 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  by  Henri.  At  least,  the 
figure  on  horseback  in  the  distance  must  be 
taken  for  the  Roman  conqueror,  entering  in 
triumph.  But  why,  on  such  a sorrowful  occa- 
sion, the  ladies  of  Carthage  should  group  them- 
selves, nartially  or  tota'ly  nude,  around  an 
image  in  the  Forum,  is  not  clear.  Neither  has 
the  ethnological  type  been  preserved.  We  have 
a fine  group  of  women,  drawn  with  great 
technical  skill,  some  of  them — especially  a 
brown-haired  prosbia'e  figure, — very  boiutiful; 
all  affording  points  of  admiration  in  the  con- 
trast of  complexion,  of  hair,  and  of  pose,  but 
in  whom  we  may  seek  iu  vain  for  the  Punic 
fsatnres, — the  PhcoLiician  outline,  tinctured  by 
an  intermixture  of  Moorish  blood. 

Again,  there  is  a Brobdijjuagian  figure,  Adam, 
or  Cain,  or  some  similar  culprit,  seated  in  au 
attitude  of  theatrical  despair,  and  comforted 
by  a giantess  in  sheepskin.  The  same  woeful 
Colossus  appears  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall,  turning  a deaf  ear  to  a genius  whom  we 
take  tobj  Hope.  If  these  figures  be  contrasted 
with  our  latest  Eogbsh  painting  on  a colossal 
scale,  the  fine  Thor  in  the  Roynl  Academy  Ex- 
hibition, the  verdict  is  safe  for  the  English 
painter. 

We  must  speak  still  more  decidedly  as  to  the 
“Study  from  the  Nude,”  because  it  is  a work 
of  a nature  to  fortify  those  persous  who  object 
to  uudi  aped  representations  of  any  kind.  Ic  is, 
no  doubt,  a work  of  much  technical  skill.  But 
if  the  drawing  be  correct,  the  model  is  either 
extremely  ill-formed,  or  has  been  thrown  into 
aa  unnatural  and  most  inelegant  position.  Iu  iln 
companion  picture  in  the  upper  gallery,  there  is 
no  such  defiance  of  the  lines  of  sculptural  grace, 
and  the  wild  toss  of  the  hair  does  mneh  to 
redeem  the  anatomical  character  of  the  figure. 
The  human  form,  especially  the  female  form,  is 
the  most  beautiful  subject  that  the  artist  can 
represent.  The  greatest  eriiats,  while  by  ho 
means  eoperatitioua  as  to  its  faithful  represen- 
tation, have  ever  held  that  that  beauty  was 
most  divine  when  clad  in  a veil  of  modest 
mystery.  The  clear  definition,  au  rjrand  jour, 
of  every  detail,  has  in  it  not  only  a sort  of 
irreverence,  but,  as  destructive  of  poetic  senti- 
ment, declines  from  the  highest  mission  of  art. 
To  say  the  very  least, a node  statue  or  painting,  to 
claim  rank  as  a work  of  the  highest  order,  must 
be  clothed  either  In  native  modesty,  or  in  perfect 
unoonscioaanesa.  The  “ Hero  ” is  an  example  of 
the  deterioration  of  a fine  picture  by  insisting 
on  giving  brilliant  prominence  lo  the  entire 
figure.  No  Greek  artist  leproseated  Ilero  as 
entirely  nude.  The  very  beauty  of  the  legend 
is  offsnded  by  such  a design  ; and,  apart  from 
that,  the  figure  should  have  been  seen  by  the 
light  which  she  holds.  The  depths  and  con- 
trasts of  shadow  thus  can&ed  would  have  made 
a very  beautiful  and  original  painting.  The 
lamp,  it  is  true,  casta  some  downward  shades, 
rather  than  shadow;  but  the  full  glare  which 
lights  op  the  entire  form  comes  from  some  ex- 
traneoas,  not  to  say  impossible,  scarce.  In  the^e 
fine  studies  we  detect  much  that  is  absolukly 
vicioua  in  art. 

There  is  another  large  picture,  which  seems 
to  represent  an  incident  which  happily  has  not 
any  foundation  in  fact,  the  capture  of  the 


Prineesa  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  by 
brigands.  The  face  of  tbe  lady,  whose  figure 
is  the  best  part  of  the  picture,  is,  indeed,  hidden, 
but  the  hero  of  the  scene  seems  to  be  a French 
translation  of  tbe  marquis.  The  splendid  bit  of 
colour,  and  truthful,  though  disgusting  expres- 
sion, of  the  “Jester  of  King  Eenry  II.,”  by 
Roybel,  fixes  the  attention.  There  is  an  idyllic 
scene,  by  Delaunay,  and  a twilight,  by  Corot, 
which  looks  as  if  painted  on  wet  enamel.  “ Dans 
le  Bois,”  by  Heilbutb,  an  attractive  picture,  has 
also  the  same  misty  want  of  definition  in  the 
foliage.  “ L’Eculifere,”  by  Galbrand,  in  pastel, 
is  a flue  drawing  in  a very  noble  style  of  medium. 
The  brilliant  colouring  of  “LaFontaine”  charm^, 
in  spite  of  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  The 
“Edie  Ochiltree,”  by  Cogniet,  with  the  tenderly, 
drown, highly-finished  face,  shadowy  felt  hat,  and 
faded  military  cloak,  is  a good  Waverley  Illustra- 
tion. There  is  a curions  representation  of  what 
seems  to  be  a Dutch  banshee,  too  high  up  to  allow 
of  reading  the  label.  In  laudsoape,  there  is  a good 
view  of  the  ChJ  eau  de  Chenonoeau,  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Valois  times.  “ A Marine  View  in 
Normandy  ” is  very  fine.  “ Uoe  Mare,”  bjl 
Dupre,  gives  a special  incident  of  French  eoeneryj 
The  old  projecting  timber  bouses  of  Honfieac 
form  another  very  noteworthy  picture;  and  there 
is  a landscape,  by  Langret,  in  which,  while  wf 
may  feel  regret  at  the  fact  that  it  is  rathei 
modelled  than  painted,  there  is  much  of  a high 
order  of  merit. 

In  a word,  while  weoougratn’ate  Franoe  on  ai 
effort  which  gives  the  highest  proof  of  her  grea‘ 
recuperative  power  in  industrial  art,  we  feel  that 
there  are  tbiegs  that  are  to  be  avoided,  aa  wel 
as  things  that  are  to  be  admired,  more  especlallj 
in  the  higher  art  of  that  great  country.  Bril 
lianoy  of  effect,  accurate  anatomical  knowledge 
obedient  power  of  delineation,  technical  mattsr; 
over  pigment  both  in  preparation  and  applioa 
tion,  bcldcess  in  scale,  perfect  organisutim  botl. 
of  the  academy  and  of  the  atelieff,  evidt  n^e  of  al 
these  is  to  be  traced  iu  the  bronzes,  marbles, 
paintings,  and  decorative  fumitore  so  profuael- 
displayed  at  South  Kensington.  In  many  C: 
these  respects  there  is  ample  room  for  great  imj 
provement  at  home.  But  there  are  yet  two  high^ 
requisites,  in  the  abssnoe  of  which  art  can  nove| 
be  truly  noble.  If  one  of  them  be  regarded  £| 
an  exoiio  in  our  climate,  the  ocher,  we  fondli 
trust,  has  thrown  deep  and  branching  roots  i;; 
our  soil.  The  cue  is  the  instinctive  love  of  thi 
beautiful,  inherent  in  the  Greek  blood,  includini; 
Magna  Grccia  and  the  Grecian  element  of  Italiai, 
nationality.  The  other  is  tbe  birthright  of  th] 
Teuton  nations,  the  stern  race  that  give  birt 
to  chivalry.  It  is  the  spirit  of  reverence 
reverence  for  what  is  snblime  iu  the  poetry 
nature,  reverence  for  what  is  noble  iu  humanilj, 
for  the  dignity  of  man,  for  the  pathos  of  aorrovi 
and  for  the  beiuty  and  purity  of  woman. 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  NORTH  AMERICA. 

FISHERIES  * 

These  splendid  fisheries,  together  with  ti 
greater  part  of  the  territories  adjoining  to  thei' 
originally  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Franoe,  bj 
through  the  fortune  of  war  and  by  the  capital! 
tion  of  1761,  they  became  part  of  the  Britiif 
Empire.  But  still  they  bear  the  names  of  ti 
navigators,  soldiers,  stitesmen,  and  miseionarh 
who  discovered  and  settled  them  for  t; 
French  kings.  0 brave,  generous,  and  galla!|. 
France,  how  often  have  you  spilled  yxr 
blood,  and  lost  almost  everything  but  honoti 
yet  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  thy  desotj 
lation,  thou  art  more  lovely  and  reapeobj 
throoghoat  the  civilised  world  than  whan  joi 
legions,  urged  by  the  whirlwind  of  conqueiii 
spread  rapine,  ruio,  and  destruction  over  thefic 
face  of  Europe.  When  those  fisheries  beoaCi 
the  property  of  Great  Britain,  all  tbe  subjects;  i 
her  Nt'ivh  American  colonies  had  concede  ! ; ■ 
them  the  liberty  to  fish  in  those  watrrs,  side  ; 
aide  with  the  inhabitants  who  lived  upon  b 
coasts ; and,  aa  a great  deal  of  New  England  w 
barren  and  unproductive,  numbers  of  her  peoj: 
flocked  every  season  to  those  fisheries,  to  supp 
ment  by  tbeir  labonrs  the  limited  prcdncsn 
their  soil.  It  was  an  employment  for  whr' 
their  adventurous  spirit  and  quick  genius  per. 
liarly  fitted  them,  and  one  from  which  for  mar 
years  they  reaped  a rich  harvest ; but  wl 
they  rebelled  against  the  rule  of  England, 
very  naturally  refused  to  allow  them  to  share, 
those  fisheries,  which  are  the  rightful  lienta 
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3f  those  peop’e  who  remaiaed  loyal  to  her ; bnb 
he  rebellion  became  a war,  which  ended  with 
hose  colonists  beoming  a nation,  to  oomraenoe 
he  world  on  their  own  account.  But,  as  they 
band  it  eas’ier  to  live  independent  of  their  old 
nother  England  than  withonb  those  fisheries, 
hey  made  np  their  mind  that  they  wouH  have 

i share  in  them,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  they 
idop‘ed  the  means  which  children  before  their 
•ime  and  since  have  found  so  effectual  to  get 
dfts  from  kind,  indulgent  parents.  First,  they 
ry  to  bully  them,  and  when  it  fails,  they  t'^y  to 
•jas.  Accordingly,  the  Yankees  stated  that,  as 
hoy  helped  England  to  take  them  from  the 
’rench  king,  ic  was  their  right  to  share  in  their 
roducts,  aud  they  guessed  they  should  j to  which 
mgland  replied  that  “ while  you  were  in  the 
mpire,  yon  shared  in  its  advantages,  but  as  you 
ave  cut  yourself  off  from  it  by  your  own  act, 
'onr  right  to  participate  in  its  resources  no 
onger  exists,  and  I reckon  you  shall  not.” 
lut  Jonathan,  with  boooming  meekness,  said, 
You  know  there  is  more  fish  than  the 

lettered  popolation  on  those  shores  can 
^ke,  or  than  they  will  ever  require,  S')  you 
lay  as  well  let  us  take  some,  or  we  steal  them  ; 
)r  you  have  no  time  to  watch  them  while 
flarope  is  convnlsed,” — an  argument  more  potent 
tan  the  first,  for  Eogland,  by  the  3rd  article  in 
he  treaty  of  1783,  in  lieu  of  the  free  navigation 
f the  liississipi,  allowed  them  to  fish  on  the 
tanks  of  Newfoandlsul  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
■t.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  and  creeks  and 
ays,  wherever  British  fishermen  used,  and  to 
bre  their  fish  at  parts  along  the  coasts,  as  long 
[s  those  places  remained  nnsottled.  But  the 
jrar  of  1812  put  an  end  to  that  arrangem  -n%  and 
is  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  i-s  conclusion 
bntained  no  reference  to  the  fisheries,  both 
jonntries  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  law  of 
ations,  which  allows  them  to  fish  wilhiu  three 
iiles  of  each  other’s  coasts;  but  Ameiican 
bhermcn  could  see  no  profit  in  the  law  of  na- 
ons;  therefore,  as  before  the  war,  they  com- 
jienced  to  fish  inshore;  but  Eogland  at  this 
me  not  having  much  fighting  business  on 
hnd,  determined  she  would  enforce  the  rights 
f her  colonial  8ubjf>ots,  seized,  in  the  mouth  of 
ine,  1817,  twenty  of  their  vessels  ofl’tbe  coast 
; Nova  Scotia,  and  brought  them  into  Halifax 
iirbour,  where,  from  the  want  of  l--gal  machi- 
■Jry  to  punish  them,  they  wo-e  suffered  to 
cape.  Bit  the  aci;  caused  bo'h  nations  to 
fctle  the  question,  and  define  each  other’s  right 
/ a treaty  made  iu  London  the  28th  of  Ju'y, 
;il8,  which,  not  having  been  annulled,  is  what 
Dverns  their  rslaHons  in  the  matter  at  the  pre- 
nt  time.  “ By  that  treaty  it  was  agreed  that 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
ir  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  England, 
,ie  liberty  to  take  fish  on  the  southern  coast  of 
iswfoaudland  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau 
'lands,  and  on  the  western  and  northern  from 
»pe  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  and  on  the 
jOres  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also 

ii  tho  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
)m  Mount  July  on  the  sonthera  coa'^t  of 
ibrador  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Bel'e 
le,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along 
a coast;  and  they  shall  also  have  liberly  for 
or  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
ys,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  ihs  southern  part 
the  oast  of  Newfoundland  and  of  iho  coast  of 
ibrador.  But  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  be 
ittled,  agreement  to  cure  fish  must  be  made 
th  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors 

I the  soil ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
latos  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty 
Iretofore  enjoyed  by  them  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
l-h  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of 
'6  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  England’s 
merican  dominions  nob  included  within  the 
lOve-mentioned  limits,  provided,  however,  ttat 
e American  fishermen  ehall  be  admitted  such 
:ya  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and 
'repairing  damages  therein  for  purchasing  wood 
id  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
w what  over ; but  they  shall  be  under  such  re- 
iriotiong  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
'king,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
her  manner  whatever  abasing  the  piivileges 
reby  reserved  to  them.”  Here  is  a specified 
mit  laid  down  for  the  subjects  of  the  United 
tates  to  fiah  in  what  Britain,  with  her  maritime 
Jpremacy,  might  lay  claim  to  as  her  waters, 
oUvithstandiug  the  laws  of  nations,  and  here  is 
:Compltte  renunciation  of  all  previous  claims  by 
nation  which  won  the  maj.-iriiy  of  the  frigate 
dnring  the  war  of  1812 ; so  that  nothing 
>nld  be  a fairer  bargain  between  two  great 
were.  But  it  was  much  easier  fur  American 


Commissioners  sitting  in  London  to  mike  a 
treaty  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  th.an 
fur  the  fishermen  living  on  the  hungry  soil  of  the 
North-Eastern  States  of  New  Eoglaod  to  abide 
by  its  terms,  aud  therefore  I do  nob  ovonder  that 
from  time  to  time  its  provisions  were  violated 
by  men  who  had  very  little  fish  to  ca*ch  on 
their  ooasts,  bub  who  have  daring  and  enter- 
prise enough  even  to  hunt  the  whale  iu  every 
one  of  its  ocean  haunts;  and,  as  before  the 
treaty,  seizures  wore  yearly  made  by  the  British 
cruieors,  ii')  doubt  very  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  American  fishermen.  The  exact  definition 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  also  led  to  a misunder- 
standing between  the  two  Governments ; for 
while*the  Americans  contended  that  the  three 
miles’  limit  ran  wiili  the  sinuosities  of  tho 
coasts,  iu  bays  aud  creeks,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, suatainel  by  the  practice  of  all  maritime 
nations,  and  even  by  the  Americans,  with  regard 
to  their  own  coast,  maintained  the  line  three 
miles  outside,  headland  to  headland.  The  trad-i 
relations  between  the  British  North  Am.-rican 
colonies  and  the  United  States  was  also  in  a 
very  unaatiafaotory  condition.  It  was  subject  to 
many  galling  restrioujns,  that  very  much 
retarded  its  development,  and  impeded  the 
intercourse  of  two  peoples  lying  side  by  side, 
who  were,  in  the  main,  desoaud-id  from  the 
same  stock.  At  length,  tired  of  this  almost 
hos'ile  attitude  towards  each  other,  both  coun- 
tries agreed  to  a reciprocity  treaty  of  trade  and 
commerce  for  ten  years,  oonimenoing  iu  1851, 
with  one  jear’a  notice  when  either  party  desired 
to  discontinue  it.  Under  its  conditions  the 
principal  Canadian  products  were  admitted  into 
the  markets  of  the  United  Scatos  on  the  same 
berms  as  their  own  produots,  while  Americans 
were  accorded  the  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  liberty  to  fish  anywhere  in  iha 
British  North  American  waters,  except  iu  tho 
rivers  and  inland  lake’.  The  wisdom  of  this 
treaty  soon  became  manifest.  The  fishery  ques- 
tion no  longer  troubled  either  Goveraraent,  and 
the  fishermen  of  Maine  and  Misjachusetts,  no 
longer  under  the  necosBify  of  watching  the 
Briiish  cruisers,  to  steal  a cargo  of  cod  or 
mackerel  inshore,  went  home  with  their  sobooners 
laden  to  the  water’s  ed^o,  and  the  value  of 
fish  taken  in  B itish  waters,  which  was 
about  280,000  dollars’  worth  p^r  annum,  rose 
to  1,205,700  dollars  worth  in  1856,  while  compe- 
tition with  them  stimulated  the  men  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  fish  taken  in  those  two  provinces  from 
2,110,750  dollars’  worth  iu  1850  to  2,950,235 
doilars’  worth  iu  1860.  The  beneScial  effeob  of 
the  treaty  also  became  apparent  in  the  greater 
iuteroourse  of  the  penples  and  the  impetus  which 
it  imparted  to  the  trade  between  both  countries. 
The  imports  and  exports,  which  amounted  to 
about  10,000,000  dollars  annually  before  the 
treaty,  rose  to  over  25.000,000  dollars  iu  186 1- 
But  I suppose  the  couree  of  oomraeroial  friend- 
ship, like  I bat  of  true  love,  is  not  destined  to  run 
always  smooth.  The  necessity  for  Canada  to 
inoreaso  her  revenue  ciused  her  to  lay  a slight 
duty  on  American  aud  Engliah  manufactured 
goods,  which  they  asserted  favoured  the  English 
manufacturer,  and  broke  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
if  not  the  letter,  and  the  deplorable  rebellion  iu 
the  United  Scates,  which  in  addition  to  all  the 
ither  evils  it  entailed  upon  that  great  and  pros- 
perous people,  left  a legacy  of  debt  which  re- 
quired sn  increased  taxation  to  liquidate,  and  a? 
high  protection  duties  unwisely  formed  apoition 
of  the  scheme  to  increase  their  revenue,  in 
justice  to  the  producers  of  the  United  Stites, 
Congress  were  under  the neoasei'y  of  abrogating 
in  March,  1866,  a treaty  from  which  both  coun- 
tries derived  so  much  benefit.  No  doubt  the  repeal 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  a heavy  blow  and 
a great  discouragement  to  the  rising  trade  of 
Canada,  and  some  wise  men  there  and  in 
the  United  States  predicted  for  it  nothing 
short  of  utter  ruin,  bub  the  impetus  which 
eleven  years  of  free  interoourio  between  the 
peoples  had  imparted  to  it  could  not  easily 
be  arrested,  nor  the  avenues  opened  up  for 
trade  and  commerce  during  that  period  be 
permanently  closed.  At  fir.-t  there  was  much 
inconvenience;  for  Canada,  having  almost  es- 
clusively  devoted  herself  to  agriculture  aud  the 
production  of  lumber,  relied  on  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England  for  her  manu- 
factured goods,  and  although  tho  free-trade 
markets  of  the  latter  were  still  open  to  her,  sle 
could  not  help  feeling  her  humiliating  ani  de- 
pendent position,  and  as  a consequence  resolved 
to  become  more  Sflf-relianb  and  self-sustaining, 
aud  commenced  to  mauu^’actuie  for  herself.  The 


boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods,  aud  various  other 
articles  of  every-day  use,  which  were  formerly 
produced  in  the  factories  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  now  give  employment  t)  thousands 
of  the  population,  who  are  yearly  building 
towns  and  cities,  and  thereby  establishing  home 
markets,  while  the  products  of  her  forests  and  of 
her  rich  and  fertile  soil  are  more  than  ever  in 
demand  at  higher  prices  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1865.  Also,  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  liberty 
euioyed  by  the  Americans  to  navigate  the  canals 
without  leave,  aud  to  fieh  in  the  waters  of  the 
Dominion,  were  withdrawn,  except  to  the 
extent  guaranteed  by  tho  treaty  of  1818. 
But  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments, 
recognising  their  embarrassment,  Were  very 
unwilling  to  appear  nngenerous  to  their 
cousins,  and  in  hopes  that  some  fresh  com- 
m-)rcial  arrangements  wonM  be  made,  they 
a'l  jwed  them  to  fish  by  taking  out  a licence 
at  a merely  notninul  cast  of  50  c^'uts  per  ton. 
At  the  same  time  delegates  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  effect  a now  treaty,  if  posjible,  but 
their  mission  proved  a failure ; yet  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  some  satisfactory  trade  arrange- 
ment  was  not  given  up,  and  accordingly  the- 
licenoe  system,  with  some  alight  alterations  and 
an  increase  io  the  tonnage,  was  contiuned  up  to 
1859,  which,  as  a protec'.ion  to  the  fisheries,  was 
‘worse  than  ussleas ; and  as  a S'ourco  of  rovsnn?, 
if  ever  it  was  intended  for  such,  it  proved  an 
utter  failure,  for  while  in  1866  there  were  351 
licences  taken  ont,  there  ware  only  25  in  1869. 
At  length  ihs  Dominion  Givernraent  became 
convinoad  that  another  treaty  was  impossible  as 
long  as  the  United  States  maintiined  a high 
and  exclusive  tariff,  for  the  cordon  of  protection 
will  not  admit  of  an  opening  with  sa'^eby  to  the 
system;  and  as  eipeiieuoe  had  by  this  time 
taught  them  that  they  were  very  well  off,  and 
going  on  without  a treaty,  in  jiis'i’e  to  their 
people,  with  the  coaaent  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, they  resolved  (o  project  those  waters,  the 
products  of  which  three  miles  to  sea  were  as 
much  their  property  as  that  of  the  land  along 
the  coast,  and  fur  that  purpose  seven  a''med 
vessels  cruised  around  the  coast  during  the  fish- 
ing season  of  1870,  to  prevent  American  vessels 
from  fishing  or  buying  bait  inshore,  which  almost 
broke  up  their  voyages,  for  there  is  very  Httio 
bait  in  American  waters  for  deejo-sea  fishing. 
But  as  the  fisherman,  like  the  hunter,  can  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  a preserve 
when  it  promiees  sport  or  profit;,  many  from 
the  United  S abes  ran  the  risk  of  capture  to 
mike  good  hiula  of  fish;  but  all  could  not 
ruQ  the  gauntlet  safely,  so  those  that  failed 
had  their  vssse’s  and  cargoes  confiscated, 
which  appeared  very  hard  to  men  who  had 
enjoyed  the  liberty  to  fish  in  those  waters 
for  such  a length  a time  ; and  therefor.’,  on  the 
roprosentation  of  General  Biblor  one  of  their 
members.  President  Grant,  in  his  Message  to 
Congress,  complained  that  the  C^inadian  authori- 
ties were  unneighbourly  and  unfriendly,  because 
they  protected  the  property  of  their  people,  just 
as  himself  and  his  Cabinet  protect  the  property  of 
their  people.  Thus  from  the  bogicning  this 
fishery  question  has  been  one  of  anxiety  and 
trouble  to  both  countries,  and  the  resolution  to 
settle  it  by  a High  Commission  appears  to  be 
everywhere  wall  received;  and  I am  perfectly 
sure  that  the  constitution  of  it  gives  great  satis- 
fac:i)n  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  they  are 
especially  pleased,  and  feel  highly  complimented, 
to  have  their  favourite  sbatesmau,  Sir  John 
A.  M Donald,  placel  upon  it.  The  Canadians 
were  never  averse  to  the  Araerioans  sharing 
in  their  fi'-heries,  on  the  condition  of  getting 
something  in  return  ; and  the  Americans  are 
not  half  so  nnreasonable  as  many  persons 
in  England  think ; but  unfortunately  while 
America  retains  her  high  protection  tariff,  she 
cau  give  no  commercial  equivalent  j and  to 
open  np  her  coasting  trude  to  Canada,  as  many 
would  suggest,  is  what  wen’d  fioally  complete 
the  ruin  of  her  merchant  navy.  BatEugl.nnd 
has  a score  to  settle  for  the  saucy  AZabanva,  which, 
justly  or  unjustly,  if  it  involve  no  disgrace,  all 
her  people  des'ro  to  pay.  Then  let  the  commia- 
sioners  get  the  bill,  and  pay  it  off  with  leave  to 
fish,  upon  conditions  which  should  retain  for 
Canada  her  sovereign  legal  rights  ; and  England 
can  pay  her  back  in  many  different  ways,  which 
would  assist  to  build  her  up,  and  develope  her 
resources.  Let  her  only  get  Canada  the  money 
necessary  to  bnild  her  Pacific  railroad,  so  essen- 
tial to  connscb  her  diff.-rent  provinces,  and,  my 
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word  for  it,  ebe  will  never  complain  tbat  Eogland 
bartered  away  her  rights.  Then,  side  by  side 
with  her  mighty  neighboor,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
they  could  work  in  peaceful,  generous  rivalry,  to 
open  up  this  continent,  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.  Thomas  Connolly. 


AN  OLD  MAP  OF  LONDON. 

All  topographers  can  appreciate  the  valuable 
assistance  which  they  obtain  from  an  old  map, 
in  their  search  after  accurate  localisation,  for  it 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and  shows  the  various  posi- 
tions  of  streets  and  buildings  in  a way  that  no 
description  can  possibly  compete  with. 

We  have  before  us  a very  onrious  and  interest- 
ing old  map  of  London,  which  was  unknown  to 
the  chief  print  collectors,  but  is  now  in  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Mrs.  George.  Unfortunately 
it  has  lost  its  title,  date,  and  engraver’s  name, 
owing  to  a portion  of  the  left-hand  side  being 
torn  away,  and  the  only  olne  that  remains,  is 
the  dedication  “ To  the  Honourable  the  President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.” 
From  consideration' of  the  chief  features  of  the 
map,  we  are  able  to  guess  its  date  tolerably  well, 
and  we  set  it  down  somewhere  between  the 
years  1680  and  1690.  This  was  a time  of  great 
changes  and  improvements  in  London,  and  it 
will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
points  that  attract  ua  in  this  map,  and  give  ns 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  metropolis  at  that 
date.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  ns  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  Thames,  which  was  then  not 
merely  a river,  but  the  chief  highway  of  the 
City.  The  number  of  landing-places  and  public 
stairs  is  very  great,  from  Hungerford  stairs  in 
the  west,  to  the  Tower  Dock  in  the  east.  Among 
them  are  the  Dorset  stairs,  leading  to  the  Dake’s 
Theatre,  near  Saliebury-conrt,  on  the  north 
'bank,  and  Paris  Garden  fctairs  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river. 

Berkeley  House,  Piccadilly  (or  Portugal-street 
as  it  was  then  called),  is  marked  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  map,  the  bottom  of  which  cuts  off 
the  lower  half  of  St.  James’s-square.  Next  to 

Berkeley  Houseis  Albemarle  House,  thathistorioal 

mansion  which  was  built  for  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  was  sold  to  the  second  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  pnlled  down  in  1683  by  certain 
contractors  who  had  bought  it  in  order  to  build 
Albemarle,  Bond,  and  other  streets  on  the  site. 
Next  to  this  is  Burlington  House,  the  old  red- 
brick building  which  was  altered  and  improved 
by  the  third  Earl  of  Burlington  about  1715,  and 
still  stands  behind  the  mass  of  masonry  that  is 
now  rising  in  Piccadilly.  These  three  houses 
were  all  built  about  the  same  time,  in  what  was 
then  a country  road.  To  the  east  of  Burlington 
House  stand  two  houses  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Albany,  inhabited  respectively  by  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges  and  Lady  Stanhope.  If  we  now 
■pass  a little  to  the  east  in  a northerly  direction, 
we  come  to  Wardonr-street,  which  was  built 
about  1686,  and  was  called  after  Henry,  third 
Lord  Arundell  of  'Wardour.  In  this  map  it  is 
marked  as  So  Ho,  and  in  the  grant  of  land  from 
William  III.  to  his  favourite,  William  Bentinck, 
Earl  of  Portland  (dattd  May  13th,  1700),  it  is 
called  Old  Soho,  alias  Wardonr-street.  Sobo- 
square  is  marked  as  King’s-square,  a name  by 
which  it  was  sometimes  known  as  late  as  1739. 
There  is  an  absurd  story,  told  by  Pennant,  that 
this  place  was  called  Soho  after  the  battle  of 
Sed^raoor,  in  which  engagement  that  cry  was 
the  watchword.  Unfortunately,  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  this  district  is  known  to 
have  been  called  Scho  at  least  fifty  years 
before  the  battle  cf  Sedgmoor  was  fonght. 
-At  the  time  that  this  map  was  printed  Greek 
and  Frith  streets  were  newly  built;  the  latter 
•took  its  name  from  the  builder,  a Mr.  Fryth  ; 
and  the  former  from  the  Greek  Chnrch,  situated 
close  by  in  Hog-lane,  St.  Giles’s,  now  Crown- 
street.  A little  to  the  north  of  Soho  we  find 
the  now  important  Oxford-street,  then  only  “ the 
Road  to  Oxford,  &o.,”  with  St.  Giles’s  Pound  at 
its  east  end.  Tottenham-court-road  had  no  other 
name  than  "The  Road  to  Hampstead.”  In 
Great  Russell-street  we  notice  Montague  House, 
then  recently  bnilt,  and  now  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  make  room  for  the  present 
British  Museum.  The  next  mansion  is  South- 
ampton House,  which  occnpied  the  whole  north 
side  of  what  is  now  called  Bloomsbury-sqnare. 
The  west  side  of  the  square  was  called  Allington- 
rowj  the  east  side,  Seymour-row  j and  the 
sooth  aide,  Yernon-row;  but  although  these 
were  the  proper  names,  the  square  was  some- 
times called  Soutbampton-aqnare.  lu  1704, 


when  Bedford  House  and  Gardens,  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  south  side  of  Govent  Garden, 
were  destroyed,  the  Russell  family  removed  to 
Southampton  House,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Bedford  House.  'Whan  the  New-road  was  pi’o- 
jeoted,  about  the  year  1756,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
objected  to  it  for  the  reasons  that  it  would  destroy 
his  prospect  and  cover  his  gardens  with  dust. 
Bedford  House  was  palled  down  in  1800.  If  we 
now  transport  ourselves  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  we  find 
in  Great  Queen-street  two  large  houses  occupied 
by  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. This  last  was  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  died  in  1683,  and  was  living 
here  when  Thomas  .Sadler  and  his  confederates 
stole  from  his  closet  the  Chancellor's  mace  and 
purse,  which  they  carried  openly  through  Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields.  To  the  south  of  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex’s  is  Weld  House,  palled  down  in  1695, 
and  to  the  east  Weld-street,  now  Great  Wild- 
street. 

Clerkenwell  makes  a very  much  grander  ap- 
pearance in  this  map  than  its  present  state  would 
lead  us  to  imagine.  What  is  now  the  district  of 
clockmakers,  was  then  the  abode  of  aristocracy. 
Here  lived  the  munificent  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  his  eccentric  duchess  Margaret,  who  set  up 
for  a universal  genius.  A little  to  the  east  of 
Newcastle  House  were  the  house  and  gardens 
of  the  Bruces,  Earls  of  Aylesbury,  to  whom  the 
old  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  descended 
from  the  Cecil  family.  A little  to  the  south 
stood  the  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Berkeley, 
whose  name  remains  in  Berkeley-street.  In 
Moorfields  the  New  Bethlem,  built  by  the  philo- 
sopher and  architect,  Robert  Hooke,  is  figured 
with  some  care.  The  original  hospital  for 
lunatics  was  situated  in  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  but  was  removed  about  the  year  1675 
to  this  spot,  where  it  remained  till  181-1,  two 
years  before  which  the  present  hospital  was 
built  in  St.  George’s  Fields.  The  Monument  on 
Fish-street-hill  was  built  between  1671-77,  and 
is  here  called  The  Pillar.  The  two  chief  build- 
ings represented  on  this  map  are  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  which  was  not  half  finished  at  the 
date  of  publication,  but  is  given  according  to  the 
architect’s  design;  and  the  Tower,  in  the  plan  of 
which  the  palace  portion  of  the  building  is 
shown.  We  see  by  this  map  that  London  from 
Whitechapel  in  the  east,  to  Piccadilly  in  the 
west,  and  from  Clerkenwell  in  the  north  to  the 
Thames  in  the  south,  remains  to-day  much  the 
same  in  its  chief  lines  of  communication  that  it 
was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although 
houses  have  been  pulled  down,  and  others  bnilt, 
few  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  prin- 
cipal tborooghfares,  but  these  have  been  left  for 
ns  to  make,  now  when  house  property  has  so 
much  increased  in  value  that  any  change  costs 
an  immense  sum  of  money. 


A BUILDER’S  ACTION. 

KIMBERLEY  V.  DICK  AND  WHITE. 

In  our  volume  for  1868  (pp.  587-9)  will  be 
fonnd  plans  and  a view  of  Humewood,  Wicklow, 
a mansion  then  in  course  of  erection,  for  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  Dick,  M.P.,  by  Mr.  Kimberley,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  White,  architect. 
Mr.  White  afterwords  read  a paper  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  descriptive  of  the  same 
building. 

In  the  case  which  has  grown  ont  of  the 
transaction,  heard  in  the  Rolls  Court  before  the 
Master,  Mr.  Kimberley  claimed  from  Mr.  Dick 
and  Mr.  White  about  15,0001.  as  still  due  to  him. 

Mr.  Southgate,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Begg  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Dick  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Jessel,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Pearson  j Sir  R.  Bag- 
gallay,  Q C-,  and  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy  appeared  for 
Mr.  White. 

From  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  it  appeared 
that  hehadhad  previous  business  connexionswith 
Mr.  White,  and  had  in  all  cases  received  from  him 
the  necessary  plana  and  epecifications.  Their 
relations  had  been  so  good  that  Mr.  Kimberley 
was  prepared  to  do  whatever  Mr.  White  re- 
quested, believing  him  to  act  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Dick  intending  to  build,  Mr.  White  under- 
took the  commission,  and  prepared  certain  rough 
plana.  These  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Dick,  and 
tboy  gained  his  approval,  always  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  the  total  cost,  including  commis- 
sion, should  not  exceed  15,0001.  Two  days  after 
this  approval  Mr.  White  wrote  to  Mr.  Kimberley 
to  come  to  town,  and  on  March  26th,  1866,  the 
latter  attended  at  Wimpole-slreet.  In  his 
affidavit  he  swears  that  “ then  be  first  learnt 
that  the  proposed  works  were  to  consist  of  a 


large  mansion-house,  offices,  and  stables,  with  all 
their  fittings,  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  Dick.”  Mr. 
Kimberley  avers  that  he  saw  certain  rough 
elevations,  and  a few  bare  hints  of  ground 
plans;  that  from  these  Mr.  White  read  out  pro- 
bable quantities,  to  which  he  affixed  prices,  and 
that  where  quantities  were  unattainable  lamp 
sums  were  put  down  by  Mr.  Kimberley,  at  Mr. 
White’s  suggestion.  Mr.  Kimbsrloy  says  ; " For 
instance,  Mr.  White  would,  from  soma  of  his 
drawings,  state  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  ex- 
cavation required.  I would  then  state  the  price 
as  so  much  per  cubic  yard,  and  then  Mr.  White's 
clerk  would  note  down  the  number  of  yards  and 
the  rate  per  yard,  and  calculate  and  carry  out 
the  aggregate  price.”  Believing  in  the  archi- 
tect, the  contractor  signed  a tender  on  March 
29tih,  1867,  for  13,5601.,  on,  as  he  states,  the 
distinct  understanding  that  he  would  suffer  no 
loss.  Of  the  13,5601.  of  the  tender,  however, 
6,0001.  were  pat  down  in  lump  snms  and  at 
random,  and  these  provisional  amounts  proved 
quite  iuBuffioient  to  cover  the  expense  after- 
wards incurred.  Mr.  Kimberley  maintains  tbat 
he  signed  even  this  tender  under  pressure, 
having  been  informed  “tbat  unless  Mr.  White 
sent  the  estimate  in  quickly  the  job  would  very 
likely  drop  through.” 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  plaintiff  fell 
seriously  ill.  During  this  time,  on  June  lOth, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  White’s  clerk,  came  to  his  house 
at  Banbury,  and  brought  with  him  a formal 
contract  and  the  proper  specifications  and  work- 
ing plans,  and  informed  hiui  that  Mr.  Dlok  was 
anxious  to  have  them  signed,  and  that  his 
signature  must  be  appended  at  once,  so  that  he 
(the  clerk)  should  have  time  to  return  to  London 
and  band  them  to  Mr.  Fenton  (Mr.  Dick’s  agent), 
who  was  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Ireland  the 
same  night.  No  draft  of  any  of  the  doonments 
had  previously  been  sobmitted  to  the  plaintiff; 
they  were  not  read  to  him,  and  so  rapidly  was 
the  signing  performed  that  in  half  an  hour  Mr. 
Kimberley  had  initialled  the  whole  soventy-sevec 
sheets,  and  the  defendant’s  clerk,  who  had  left 
London  at  midday,  was  back  in  the  metropolie 
at  seven  p.m.  On  this  occasion  he  avers  that 
Mr.  Frost  said  that  “ Mr.  White  bad  taken  cart 
of  his  interests  in  the  contract  and  plans,  anc 
that  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  estimati 
made  in  March,  and  with  the  tender  of  the  29tl 
of  March,  1867.”  It  was  subsequently  fonnd  tha 
the  works  were  much  more  extensive  andgreath 
exceeded  the  tender,  and  the  connael  for  thi 
plaintiff  declared  that  “ not  fraud,  but  grave  im 
propriety  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  it 
which  the  contract  was  obtained  on  the  Ist  o: 
Juno.” 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  dwelt  strongly  on  a quota 
tion  from  Mr.  White’s  lecture  at  the  Institute 
He  said  that  according  to  Mr.  White’s  own  ad 
mission  he  had  “ worked  up  ” his  des’ga  b 
gradual  and  succesBive  stages  by  subsequen 
considsration, — but  he  omitted  to  read  tha 
these  were  “ exhibited  in  two  books,  marke 
A and  B,  the  latte)-  exhibiting  the  almost  coir 
pleted  design.”  Book  B was  the  one  before  th 
Court,  and  was  the  one  upon  which,  oonfeasedh 
the  estimate  was  made. 

No  immediate  diffloulty  arose,  and  the  work 
were  proceeded  with.  “ It  was  not  until  tt 
6Lhof  December,  1868,”  says  the  plaintiff.  “ tbt 
Mr.  White  gave  me  to  understand  for  the  firJ 
time  tbat  no  excess  in  quantities  was  to  be  pa' 
for,  and  said  tbat  if  the  items  I then  mentionei 
were  nob  taken  in  the  quantities  he  could  n l 
help  it.”  Acting  under  advice,  the  plaintiffco< 
tinned  and  completed  the  work,  and  Mr.  Die, 
obtained  possession  in  June,  1870.  This  w. 
considerably  after  the  contract  date;  bat  tl 
plaintiff  asserted  tbat  the  delay  arose  solely  frd; 
Mr.  White’s  changes  of  plan  and  detail,  and  tl 
erroneous  information  which  he  gave  withregOji 
to  the  accessibility  of  bnilding  materials.  T , 
mansion,  as  finished,  cost  25,0001.,  of  whir 
only  lO.OOOJ.  had  been  paid,  and  the  balan. 
was  refused.  The  plaintiff,  therefore  institut 
this  suit,  and  claimed  that  the  oonbraob  shoo 
be  maintained  in  as  far  as  it  agreed  with  t. 
rough  estimate  of  March  29, 1867  ; that  it  shon 
in  other  respects  bo  deemed  void  ; and  that  t 
balance  due  sbonld  be  paid. 

Mr.  John  Cox,  surveyor ; Sir  M.  Digby  Wya 
Mr.  J.  T.  Knowles,  and  Messrs.  Meakin  : 
Gardiner,  gave  evidence  that  a correct  estiint 
could  nob  have  been  made  from  the  drawiof 
&c.,  given,  and  in  the  short  time  allowed  ; 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Southgate,  Q C.,  also  led  evidence  i. 
prove  that  the  stables,  &o.,  which  were  put; 
at  a lump  sum  of  1,800J.,  and  were  afterwan 
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xecafced  afc  a cost  of  5,000L,  ought  to  be  paid  by 
be  defendants  ; and  that  ilr.  Kimberley  never 
itended  to  construct  them  acoording  to  the 
Itimate  plan  when  he  framed  his  original 
stimate. 

On  July  4,  1867,  the  plaintiff  said,  he  re- 
larked  to  Mr.  White  that  there  were  many 
lings  in  the  speoiflcations  which  wore  not  in- 
Inded  in  the  estimates.  Mr.  White  said  he 
new  there  were,  but  these  were  matters  which 
'onld  have  to  bo  gone  into.  By  this,  the  plain- 
ff  alleged,  he  understood  the  extras  were  under 
:e  estimates,  although  he  did  not  state  that 
ley  were  not  included  in  tho  contract. 

Hr.  Jessel,  in  his  argument  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
'ick,  said  plaintiff  knew  that  the  works  he  bad 
) execute  were  those  mentioned  in  the  specifica- 
ons  and  working  drawings.  He  stated  that 
le  working-plans  being  thirteen  in  number,  it 
ould  have  occupied  a skilful  surveyor  at  least 
month  to  take  out  the  quantities.  He  never 
lid  that  he  did  not  contract  to  build  the  house 
joording  to  the  specifloationa.  He  agreed  to 
iter  into  a contract  according  to  the  lorm  sub- 
itted  to  him,  and  the  contract  was  not  more 
ifavourable  than  had  been  stipulated  for. 
here  was  this  remarkable  fact  that  a form  was 
ibmifcted  to  him  at  the  time  the  tender  was 
:eoated,  and  the  contract  was  in  accordance 
ith  the  general  terms  submitted,  although  he 
id  forgotten  this.  Mr.  Jessel  also  urged  that 
r.  White  was  not  Mr.  Dick’s  agent  for  the  pur- 
ise  of  supplying  accurate  quantities  j and  that 
Mr.  Kimberley  had  any  remedy  at  all,  it  was 
jainst  Mr.  White.  He  was  entitled,  therefore, 

I ask  the  Court  to  dismiss  the  bill,  and  with 
)sts. 

Mr.  Dick’s  evidence  was  : — That  the  plaintiff 
'ooeeded  with  the  erection  of  the  mansion,  &o., 
imprised  in  the  contract,  from  the  early  part  of 
pril,  1867,  to  the  beginning  of  February,  1869, 
ithout  complaining  of  deception  practised  ou 
m,  or  any  iniatake  having  been  made  by  him, 
expressing  any  dissatisfaotion  with  the  cou. 
act;  and  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Dick  had,  pre- 
ously  to  this  suit,  paid  the  plaintiff  sums 
Donnting  to  8,000h  on  account  of  the  worke, 
)on  certificates  from  Mr.  White.  The  plaintiff, 
)wever,  was  guilty  of  great  delay  and  negli- 
ince  in  the  execution  of  the  worke.  Payments 
id  been  made  by  him  from  time  to  time  upon 
.e  certificates  of  Mr.  White,  and  he  was  per- 
ctly  ready  to  pay  to  tlie  plaintiff  whatever 
igbt  be  due  to  him  under  the  coutraot  as  soon 
i he  obtained  the  requisite  oertifioates.  He 
lew  nothing  of  any  communications  or  dealings 
itween  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  White  prior  to 
alivery  of  the  tender  of  March  29,  1867,  or  of 
ie  circumstances  under  which  the  plaintiff 
gned  the  contract ; and  he  particularly  denied 
lat  Mr.  White  acted  for  him  as  agent  in 
rnishing  any  materials  on  which  the  plaintiff 
teged  that  he  based  his  estimate  for  the  tender, 
r.  Dick  states,  further, his  belief  that  the  plaintiff 
id  full  and  sufficient  information  to  enable  him 
' make  his  tender,  and  that  ample  opportunity 
as  afforded  for,  and  that  there  was,  in  fact,  full 
cercise  of,  judgment  on  his  pait  as  to  the 
nonnt  and  sufficiency  of  the  sums  mentioned  in 
16  tender. 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
ndant  that  soma  of  the  works  were  badly 
me. 

Mr.  PearoOn  said  plaintiff  knew  the  terras  of 
10  contract  when  he  entered  into  it,  and  neither 
lis  court  nor  a court  of  common  law  would  re- 
eve a contractor  who  entered  into  a contract 
ith  his  eyes  open.  The  plaintiff  did  not  seek 
» set  aside  the  contract,  but  asked  for  the 
ifference  between  the  same  and  the  value  of 
le  alleged  excess  of  the  quantities  in  the  plans 
nd  specifications.  He  alleged  that  he  signed 
le  contract  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  White  furuioh- 
ig  him  with  a correct  estimate  of  the  quan- 
kies  I but  this  was  not  so.  He  stated  that  Mr. 
7hite  afterwards  drew  buildings  which  would 
e more  expensive,  and  containing  larger  quan- 
itiea,  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  He  attempted 
0 fix  Mr.  Dick  upon  the  ground  that  White  was 
us  agent;  but  if  these  alleged  miareprtseuta- 
■ions  were  true,  the  plaintiff  would  have  hie 
Remedy  against  Mr.  White,  not  against  Mr.  Dick. 
tVith  regard  to  the  general  authority  of  an  arohi- 
been  held  that  he  was  the  agent  of 
'he  building  owner  no  further  than  to  see  that 
' 0 specifications  and  plans  were  adhered  to, 
ixoept  he  had  some  further  special  authority 
riven  to  him  by  the  building  owner.  The  arehi- 
ect  s buaiuess  was  simply  to  prepare  the  plans 
nd  epeoificaiions. 

Mr.  Pearson,  in  conolnsion,  urged  that  to  grant 


relief  in  such  a case  would  be  to  open  a door  to 
fraud.  Persons  who  were  disposed  to  enter  into 
contracts  would  be  afraid  of  doing  so  if  a builder 
were  entitled,  from  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  the  architect,  to  come  npon  the 
bnilding  owner  and  make  a further  claim. 

Sir  R.  Baggallay,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  White,  said 
the  contractor  might  have  a remedy  against  the 
architect  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  deceiving  him, 
but  not  otherwise.  In  a suit  in  eqnity  the  archi. 
tect  could  not  be  made  responsible  for  costs  if 
tbe  substantial  relief  was  sought  only  against 
another.  Relief  could  not  be  obtained  behind 
the  contract  except  the  contract  itself  was  set 
aside.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  Mr.  White 
induced  him  to  sign  the  contract  upon  improper 
representations,  but  there  was  no  allegation  of 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
after  the  contract.  The  whole  case  attempted 
to  be  made  out  by  the  bill  was  based  upon  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  quantities  and 
the  quantities  themselves.  The  plaintiff  must 
establish  the  fact,  not  only  that  there  was  a 
mistake  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  but  that  tho  mistake  was  known  to  Mr. 
White;  that  Mr.  White  was  acting  as  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Dick  ; and  that  he  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  the  fact.  He  submitted  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, tbe  plaintiff  had  no  right  whatever 
to  join  Mr.  White  as  a co-defendant  in  this  snit. 
No  doubt,  it  was  common  enough  for  builders  to 
make  speculative  tenders,  but  were  they  justified 
in  oomiug,  after  so  long  a time,  because  the 
speculation  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  making 
all  kinds  of  allegations  P Suppose  the  stables 
bad  cost  1,0001.  lees  than  the  amount  estimated, 
wou'd  Kimberley  then  have  complained  ? He 
imagined  not.  Mr.  May  (in  Mr.  White’s  office) 
swears  that  the  defendant  wished  the  plaintiff  to  j 
be  satisfied  with  the  quantities  taken,  and  be  I 
replied, — “ Well,  sir,  I am.”  Siuce  the  signing  | 
of  the  contract,  the  plaintiff  had  also  invariably 
expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
tract, and  tbe  way  in  which  the  job  was  working 
out.  In  July,  1868,  the  plaintift'  for  the  first ' 
time  complained  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the  j 
quantities  of  Bath  stone  and  the  amount  of  [ 
walling.  In  January,  1869,  the  plaintiff  again 
mentioned  the  excess  in  some  things,  particularly 
ihe  stabling,  which  he  considered  fairly  worth 
2,500Z.  He  again  stated,  however,  that  he 
would  not  trouble  Mr.  White  in  any  way,  but 
would  finish  the  job.  Mr.  E.  Crutchloe  (Mr. 
White’s  clerk)  stated  that  the  defendant  was  ! 
careful  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  perfectly  j 
satibfiiid  with  the  estimate.  He  had  prepared 
the  specification,  and  his  instruotions  from  Mr. 
White  were  to  be  careful  that  it  agreed  with  the 
estimate  and  plans.  Mr.  White  snbseqnently 
went  through  the  draft  specification,  and  made 
some  alterations  in  some  few  particulars  in  which 
it  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the  estimate. 

Professor  Lewis,  architect,  thought  the  draw- 
ings and  particulars  given  relating  to  the  man- 
sion suffioient,  when  supplemcatod  by  tbe  per- 
sonal explanations  of  Mr.  White,  to  allow  an 
approximate  estimate  to  be  formed  ; but  nob  for 
the  stables  and  laundry,  and  that  any  sum  put 
down  for  them  must  have  been  a guess.  He 
had  looked  through  the  contract  drawings,  and 
bad  rarely  seen  any  which  conveyed  more  accu- 
rate information. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect,  Whitehall- 
place,  testified  to  the  same  effect. 

Judgment  had  not  been  given  at  the  time  of 
our  going  to  press. 


mented,  and  which  he  had  that  afternoon  sub- 
jected  for  two  hours  and  a half  to  the  action 
of  nibrio  acid,  without  its  undergoing  any  alte- 
ration, the  inference  being  that  the  animal  had 
become  invested  with  a film  of  silica  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  protect  it  from  the  acid ; another 
tadpole  that  had  not  undergone  the  same  pre- 
paration having  been  converted  into  a brown 
cloud  by  immersion  in  the  acid  for  the  same 
time.  Some  farther  experiments  should  be 
made  in  this  direction.  The  importance  of 
being  able  to  protect  perishable  surfaces  from 
decomposition  is  very  great. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  FLINTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Geologists’  Association, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  Haw- 
kins Johnson,  F.G.S.,  ” On  the  Origin  of  Flints, 
and  the  Process  of  Silicification  in  general.” 
After  alluding  briefly  to  the  different  positions  in 
which  those  substances  occur,  tbe  author  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  their  formation  is  due  to  a 
chemical  process  which  may  be  roughly  ex- 
pressed, in  technical  language,  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  silicon  for  carbon.  lie  pointed  out  how 
a crop  of  sponges  invested  with  their  gelatinous 
flesh  or  sarcode,  and  living  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ocean,  were  suddenly  buried  in  a thick 
stratum  of  white  mud,  consisting  of  the  minute 
shells  of  Foranmii/era ; that  they  then  died,  and 
while  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  this  in- 
terchange of  materials  took  place, — the  nascent 
carbonic  acid  parting  with  its  carbon  iu  exchange 
for  the  silicon  of  the  silicate  of  soda  which  sea- 
water is  known  to  contain. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  author  pro- 
duced a tadpole,  upon  which  he  bad  experi- 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAILWAY. 

Neably  twelve  hnndred  men  are  employed 
upon  the  station  that  is  in  progress  near  the  end 
of  New  Earl-street,  Cannon-street,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  from  Blaokfriars.  Relays  of  men 
are  employed  and  kept  at  work  night  and  day. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  last  portion 
of  the  District  line  will  be  opened  for  traffic  on 
Monday,  July  3rd.  The  works  are  already  in 
such  a forward  state  as  to  admit  of  trains  being 
run  through  from  Blaokfriars,  and  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Glyn,  M.P., 
with  Mr.  Fowler,  engineer,  Mr.  Baker,  engineer, 
Mr.  Myles  Fenton,  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
other  gentlemen,  passed  over  the  line  in  an  ordi- 
nary train.  The  entrance  to  the  booking-offices 
will  be  from  the  short  frontage  to  Cannon-street, 
between  New  Earl-street  and  Bow-lane.  Tbe 
end  of  the  station  runs  up  to  the  top  of  Garlick- 
hill,  the  nearest  platform,  about  25  ft.  below  the 
street  level,  being  about  40  yards  from  Cannon- 
street.  When  completed  the  station  will  have 
three  doable  platforms,  planked,  350  ft.  long  by 
15  ft.  broad,  with  one  single  platform.  There 
will  be  a cross  platform  also  at  the  end  of  the 
lines,  giving  access  to  the  longitudinal  plat- 
forms. The  station-inspeotor’s  office  and  a 
refreshment  buffet  will  open  upon  this  plat- 
form, the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  the 
width  of  the  station,  63  ft.  in  one  direotion,  and 
45  ft.  in  the  other.  The  platforms  will  be 
covered  by  nmbrella-roofa  of  iron,  filled  in  with 
glass  for  the  whole  depth.  As  the  name  is  in- 
tended to  imply,  these  roofs  will  be  supported 
by  ranges  of  central  pillars.  The  eaves,  which 
will  project  sufficiently  over  the  rails  to  cover 
the  entrances  to  the  carriages,  will  be  furnished 
with  gutters,  so  that  there  will  be  no  drip.  The 
space  over  the  rails  will  be  open,  to  afford  per- 
fect means  of  escape  to  tbe  smoke  and  heated 
air  from  the  engines.  There  will  be  nothing 
distinctive  in  the  external  appearance  of  the 
station  buildings,  the  general  character  of  the 
neighbouring  blocks  being  preserved.  Tho 
buildings  are  five  floors  in  height,  exclusive  of 
the  basement,  and  afford  ample  space  for  book- 
ing offices,  dining-rooms,  writing-rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  with  a large  amount  of 
space  remaining  for  business  offices,  or  other 
uses.  New  Earl-street  will  pass  obliquely  over 
the  line  at  a short  distance  from  the  station.  In 
this  locality  the  works  are  nnasnally  compli- 
cated and  costly,  from  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  levels  of  the  street,  and  of  the  subway,  that 
is  carried  across  from  one  side  of  the  line  to  the 
other.  This  snbway  is  carried  upon  iron  girders, 
and  over  it  the  street  is  carried  upon  second 
ranges  of  girders,  with  Jack  arches  between. 
By  this  arrangement,  tbe  imposition  of  a heavy 
mass  of  dead  weight  upon  the  roof  of  the  line 
has  been  avoided,  and  an  open  space  has  been 
obtained  that  will  be  of  great  service  for  venti- 
lation. 

This  final  section  of  the  District  line,  which  is 
only  about  25  chains  iu  length,  has  involved  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  that  in  the  last  three  months 
150,000  tons  of  material  have  been  taken  off, 
and  50,000  tons  of  material  have  been  brought 
to  the  ground.  The  station  roofs,  and  the  works 
near  the  station,  will  take  above  1,000  tons  of 
iron  and  steel.  In  some  single  days  recently,  as 
much  as  2,000  tons  of  excavated  earth  from  the 
works  have  been  taken  away  by  barges. 

The  new  station,  although  entering  from 
Oannon-strcot,  will  be  designated  the  Mansion 
House  Station,  as  a second  Cannon-street  Station 
wonld  have  been  inconvenient ; and  it  is,  be- 
sides, within  sight  and  a short  distance  of  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the 
Bank.  This  extension  will  be  the  terminus  of 
tho  District  system,  and  an  end,  for  the  present, 
of  the  idea  of  an  inner  circuit.  It  may  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  the  last  Actobtained 
by  the  Metropolitan  District  Company,  a clause 
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was  introc’nced  depriving  the  company  of  power 
to  debar  any  other  company  that  might,  in  the 
fatnre,  be  willing  to  complete  the  circle.  Ic  is 
inconceivab’e  that  any  separate  company  will 
ever  engage  to  execnte  snob  an  enormoasly  costly 
and  relatively  nnprofitable  work  as  a line  from 
New  Earl-street  to  Tower-hill ; and  the  circuit, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  joined  up,  must  be  by  a shorter 
and  less  costly  route  than  by  the  abandoned  por- 
tion of  the  District  line,  and  the  aathorised 
portion  of  the  Metropolitan  line, — to  which  lhat 
company  is  held  bound  by  Parliament, — that 
wore  to  have  met  at  Tower-hill. 

The  dispute  between  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  companies,  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  trains,  has  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  they  will,  from  next  month,  run  alternate 
trains  from  Moorgate-street  and  Mansion  Ilonse 
Btations.  Each  company  will  have  equal  rights 
to  through  booking  to  all  the  stations.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  takings  for  the  traffic  to  which 
the  two  companies  are  respectively  entitled,  will 
be  settled  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  clearing- 
house. The  District  Company  have  already 
received  a large  quantity  of  rolling  stock,  which 
is  being  provided  under  contracts  with  a number 
of  eminent  firms. 


birt  not  necessarily  a chemically  pure  water; 
and  this  could  be  had  more  easily  than  now  in 
unlimited  quantity  for  every  common  purpose. 
We  could  choose  the  sofceat  water,  best  fitted  for 
washing,  which  cannot  be  when  it  is  to  be  used 
also  for  drinking  and  cookiug.  In  a word,  we 
are  attempting  to  combine  two  objects,  and  we 
attain  neither.  We  demand  a water  of  the 
purest  quality,  and  in  quantify  sufficient  for 
every  purpose,  and  both  from  the  same  source. 

TH0M.a.s  Birkett. 


ILLUSTRATED  WALL-PAPERS. 

Well  printed,  in  tints,  on  largo  sheets  of 
good  paper,  Messrs.  Partridge  & Co.  have  issued 
a number  of  the  best  engravings  originally  given 
in  the  British  Workman,  each  surrounded  with 
the  tale  or  descriptive  matter  referring  to  it. 
The  desire  is  that  they  may  be  used  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  cottages,  workshops,  schools, 
and  nurseries.  They  are  excellent  specimens  of 
the  art  of  wood  engraving,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view.  ILe  price  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  We  willingly  assist  in  making 
them  known,  and  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be 
largely  made  use  of. 


TRAMWAY  PROGRESS. 

The  select  committee  on  tramways  have  de* 
oided  that  the  line  of  tramway  which  is  to  pass 
over  Westminster  Bridge  and  then  torn  on  to  the  ; 
Embankment,  shall  not  be  continued  along  [ 
Bridge-street.  \ 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  North  ^ 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  the  following  | 
Bills  pending  in  Parliament  have  been  ap- ; 
proved : — An  Act  to  empower  the  North  Metro-  [ 
politan  Tramway  Company  to  construct  now 
tramways,  and  for  other  parpoaes ; and  an  Act ! 
to  empower  the  company  to  construct  additional ; 
street  tramways  in  the  connties  of  Middlesex! 
and  Surrey,  and  the  City  of  London,  and  for  | 
other  purposes.  The  approving  of  a third  Bill,  , 
authorising  the  promoter  of  the  Columbia  Market ' 
to  make  certain  improvemeuts  and  tramways  in  ’ 
connexion  with  the  said  markets,  was  postponed, 
certain  alterations  in  the  Bill  being  necessary.  ' 

The  tramway  between  the  City  and  Holloway  I 
has  now  been  laid  along  the  City-road,  and  past ' 
the  Angel  on  its  way  to  Holloway.  The  portly 
carriages  have  begun  to  run  between  the  City 
and  the  Angel,  where  they  will  have  a sharp  turn 
to  pass  when  they  go  on  to  Holloway. 

There  is  active  preparation  for  a perfect  net- 
work of  tramways  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
metropolis ; as,  in  addition  to  the  existing  Clap- 
ham,  Brizton,  and  Westminster  tramroad  now 
in  use  for  public  traffic,  a line  of  tramway  is 
being  laid  from  Camberwell-green  to  Kenning- 
ton-junotioD,  and  a new  tramway  is  in  courseof 
completion  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Camber- 
well, a portion  of  which  is  laid  on  aspbalte;  and 
this  line  will  be  connected  to  the  Peokham  tram- 
way, and  will  then  form  an  entire  route  from 
Blackfriars  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to 
Greenwich,  and  this  portion  will  be  shortly 
opened  for  public  traffic.  Tram-rails  will  also 
be  laid  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at  New- 
ington, down  St.  George’s-road,  and  connected 
to  the  present  Westminster  line. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY.  | 

Sir, — When  we  complain  that  it  is  impossible  ' 
to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  far  our 
metropolis,  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
impossibility  arises  solely  from  the  nature  of  the 
demand,  which  requires  a water  pure  enough  for 
human  consumption,  and  yet  plentiful  enough  to 
be  used  for  every  purpose,  even  for  the  watering 
of  onr  streets,  and  cleansing  of  our  sewers. 

The  most  favoured  village  population,  whose 
clear  unfailing  spring  Londoners  east  envying 
eyes  npon,  would  soon  exhaust  their  supply  were 
they  thus  prodigal  in  its  use.  In  fact,  in  London, 
and  in  our  large  towns,  we  attempt  more  than  is 
attained  in  any  country  district,  except,  indeed, 
on  the  borders  of  our  mountain  streamlets.  The 
difficulty  of  laying  and  maintaining  a doable 
service  of  pipes,  &o.,  seems  almost  insuperable; 
but  let  this  once  be  faced  and  mastered,  the  rest 
is  easy.  We  should  find  a source  of  supply 
sufficient  to  give  the  purest  and  beat  of  water  fo'r 
human  consumption  to  the  whole  of  London, 
with  proper  precaution  to  prevent  waste  or  mis- 
use, but  not  to  limit  or  stint  its  quantity. 

Further,  we  require  a clear  and  inofiensive, 


THE  COST  OF  CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Tail’s  statement  in  the  Builder,  that 
the  cost  of  concrete  walls  varies  acoordirg  to 
circumstances,  from  Gs.  to  128.  per  cubic  yard, 
errs  as  much  on  one  side  as  Mr.  Wonnaoott’s 
does  on  the  other. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  for  ordinary  work 
a not  less  proportion  of  cement  shall  be  used 
than  one  part  out  of  eight  by  measure,  and  with 
that  proportion  Mr.  Tall  says  in  his  pamphlet  it 
is  possible  to  do  walling  at  48.  per  cubic  yard. 
This  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  one-eighth  of  a 
yard  is  two  bushels  and  five-eighths  of  another 
bushel ; and,  assuming  the  walls  to  be  half-"  pack- 
ing,” more  than  one  and  a quarter  bu'hol  of 
cement  would  be  requisite,  coating  in  London  28. 
per  bushel ; and  to  this  must  be  added  value  of 
labour,  packing-stones,  gravel,  haulage,  appa- 
ratus, &c. 

A concrete  wall  measures  when  finished,  if  no 
packing  is  nsed,  one-fifih  less  than  the  materials 
used  in  the  same,  exclnaiva  of  the  cement ; and 
I find  that  in  a 9-inch  wall  sufficient  packing 
only  oan  be  used  to  compensate  for  this  diminu- 
tion in  bulk  ; and  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tail’s 
views  in  using  as  much  packing  as  possible,  bat 
in  my  work  I lay  down  as  a rule  there  shall  be 
6 in.  of  concrete  between  each  layer  of  packing- 
stones,  and  no  two  pieces  of  the  latter  shall  be 
placed  nearer  than  3 in.  to  each  other,  or  2 in. 
from  either  face  of  any  wall. 

Mr.  Tall  says  his  labourers  earn  7d.  per  hour 
ill  building  the  walls  by  measure ; therefore,  as 
four  men  are  required  for  the  purpose,  it  must 
follow  that  in  a working  day  of  ten  hours  they 
must  do  (at  the  price  Mr.  Tall,  in  his  boob,  gives 
as  the  fair  value,  exclusive  of  fixing  the  appa- 
ratus, viz..  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  yard)  nearly  16 
yards, — an  amount  of  work  in  an  ordinary  way 
impossible  to  be  done  as  it  should  be  without  the 
aid  of  crushing,  mixing,  and  hoisting  machines, 
the  cost  of  which  would  prevent  their  use  on  any 
but  extensive  works,  and  then  not  always  with 
profit. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  a rule,  any  material 
advantage  is  gained  in  letting  piecework  the 
buildiug  of  concrete  walls,  unless  constant  per- 
sonal supervision  oan  be  given  ; the  natural 
desire  to  do  as  mnoh  work  as  possible  in  the 
least  amount  of  time  often  leads  to  the  mate- 
rials being  improperly  mixed,  and  an  immode- 
rate amount  of  water  used.  The  few  pounds 
additional  cost  in  having  men  on  whom  reliance 
can  be  placed  to  do  this  special  work  by  day 
payment  is,  in  my  opinion,  after  a trial  of  both 
systems,  money  judiciously  expended  ; and  in  my 
own  experience  1 find  that  good  substantial 
work,  using  only  the  best  materihla,  can  be  done 
in  this  way,  every  expense  and  charge  included, 
at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  ISa.  per  cubic  yard, 
according  to  oircumstauces. 

Mr.  Tail’s  assertion  that  the  attempts  to  pro- 
duce concrete  apparatus  differing  from  his  Lave 
been  failures,  is  notoorrect,  as  I have  superintended 
within  these  last  two  years  concrete  buildings, 
for  the  walls  of  which  the  apparatns  of  another 
maker  has  been  solely  used,  which  walls,  had 
bricks  been  used,  would  have  required  a million 
and  a half;  and  I hope,  with  the  same  apparatns 
to  have  an  equal  amount  still  to  do. 


Being  misled  by  the  representations  that  have 
been  repeatedly  made,  and  remain  nneontra-  ; 
dieted,  that  concrete  buildings  could  be  erected 
in  any  weather,  I had  a considerable  amount  of 
walling  done  in  December,  1869.  The  sharp  i 
frosts  which  succeeded  heavy  rains  in  that 
month,  caused  us  to  re-build  a portion,  and 
seriously  damaged  the  remainder.  The  higher  i 
specific  gravity  of  the  Portland  cement  maun-  : 
factured  at  the  present  time  than  formerly,,, 
causes  it  to  set  much  slower,  and  be  conse-  • 
quently  for  a time  more  easily  affected  by  sud-  > 
den  frosts ; but  from  actual  trials  made  during 
the  two  last  winters,  I find  if  concrete  walling  ho 
done  nob  later  than  October,  or  earlier  thtS 
March,  the  most  severe  frosts,  or  changes  or 
temperature,  have  not  the  slightest  infiaeuce  on 
it  afterwards. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  abont  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Tarn’s  remarks,  that  the  results  and  capa-i 
bilides  of  concrete  buildings  are  much  exagge«:| 
rated  by  the  patentees  of  concrete  apparatu^ 
and  the  public  thereby  led  to  expect  results: 
beyond  what  can  be  obtained.  Concrete,  for', 
many  purposes  and  in  many  places,  is  far  supe-* 
rior  to  bricks  or  stone,  bub  it  will  never  super-l 
sede  entirely  the  use  of  those  materials. 

T.  P. 


Sir, — Bring  the  first  to  erect  a cement  concrete  buildinSif 
in  London  {Tiz.,m7wnrehoa8e,  inEssx-street,  SouthwarkM 
perhaps  yon  wU  kindly  allow  me  to  state  my  personsU 
experience  on  the  subject. 

The  warehouse  referred  to  (which  probably  yon  wiQ 
remember  Tisiting  during  its  coarse  of  erection  in  1368)' 
is  70  ft.  by  60  fc , and  60  ft.  high.  'J  he  cost  of  the  coucre^ 
walling  did  not  exceed  Gl.  per  rod.  I paid  Mr.  Tali  for 
one  of  his  patent  bnilding  machines  138L  ISs.  With  thial 
apparatus  I bare  erected  the  above  warehouse,  a chapelyi 
residences,  shops,  furm  bnildings,  &c.,  and  thousands  oi 
feet  run  of  boundary  walling,  and  am  now  erecting 
another  warehouse,  60  ft.  by  60  ff.,  and  60  ft.  high,  adjoin* 
ing  my  present  one;  the  total  cost  of  all  rxceeding 
' 10,0301. ; and  I can  with  confidence  state  that  with  the 
same  apparatus  I cotild  execute  a similar  amount  of  work 
again, 

I see  Mr.  "Wonnacott  adds  Bs.  per  cubic  yard  to  the 
cost  of  concrete  for  the  apparatns ; it  will  be  seen  that 
jhis  sum  is  excessive,  when  compared  with  these  facta.  It 
e not  a fair  compntation  to  add  the  entire  cost  of  thci 
apparatus  to  the  first  bnilding  erected  with  it,  any  more, 
than  it  would  be  lair  to  add  the  entire  cost  of  the  scaffold*; 
ing  used  in  a single  brick  or  stone  bnilding.  It  must  bet 
borneinmind  thatiuse  not  a single  pole,  putlog,  or  corcj 
in  the  erection  of  any  of  my  buildings;  which  plant,  if  li 
had  to  pnrehaae,  I have  no  doubt  would  cost  quite  as' 
much  as  the  apparatus  for  the  class  of  building  I anl 
erecting.  With  reference  to  the  apparatus  not  bein^ 
regarded  as  builder’s  plant,  I must  ask  Mr.  W'onnacott  td 
excuse  me  if  I differ  in  opinion  with  him  upon  this  poinbl 
1 have  no  other  plant  but  the  appsratns;  and  how  is  ii 
possible  the  works  I have  executed  could  be  erected 
without  it  ? Since  the  completion  of  my  first  warehouse, 

I have  been  frequently  applied  to  to  erect  buildings  ir! 
concrete.  In  several  instances  I have  complied,  and  I an 
happy  to  state,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Hilton  & Ander.i 
son’s  Portland  cement,  the  whole  of  the  works  have  beeif 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  These  are  my  experienced 
facts. 

The  warehouse  I am  now  erecting,  adjoining  the  pr«^ 
sent  one,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  emineni 
architect  that  snperintended  the  erection  of  my  flrsi, 
slock,  and  I respectfully  invite  any  one  interested  to  ic  j 
cpect  the  works  in  progress.  II.  Goonwix, 


EPSOM  CEMETERY. 

The  new  cemetery  at  Epsom,  was  conseoratflift 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  9ch  inst.  I ; 
August  last  the  board  invited  six  architects  t-J 
send  in  designs  for  the  cemetery  buildings,  whs  i 
those  by  Messrs.  Shaw  & Young,  of  Londo^ 
wore  selected.  A contract  was  entered  into  wit.' 
Mr.  T.  Nye,  of  Ealing,  in  September,  and  tl' 
works  are  now  brought  to  a termination.  Th' 
new  cemetery  is  situated  on  a rising  ground  ci 
the  Downs,  between  the  Grand  Stand  and  tl  I 
town,  and  contains  about  seven  acres  of  lano  1 
which  is  enclosed  by  a Kentish  rag-stone  waif 
surmounted  by  a dwarf  wrought- iron  railini;! 
There  are  two  entrances,  one  in  the  Dowi.: 
Lower-road,  and  one  in  the  Middle-road.  Tl 
gates  are  of  wroogbt-iron  scrollwork,  the  deO' 
rative  work  being  made  to  emphasise  the  ooii 
Btructional  line;  the  piers  are  of  Kentish ra 
and  Bath  stone. 

At  the  entrance  in  the  Downs  Lower -road 
a gate  lodge,  one  story  high,  eontaining  roon 
for  the  cemetery  keeper,  and  wash-rooms,  &( 
for  the  pnblio.  Facing  the  approach  is  a sms 
quaint  bay  window  with  traceried  heads,  and  tB 
porch  is  carried  up  as  a turret,  the  upper  pa 
being  constructed  of  timbers.  In  the  centre 
the  cemetery  are  two  detached  chapels,  vi: 
Episcopal  and  Dissenting.  The  former  consia 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a round  tower  t 
the  north  side,  and  porch  of  massive  timbi 
work  on  the  south  side.  The  latter  . 
simply  a nave,  with  an  octagonal  east  en 
and  a square  tower  over  the  porch  at  the  sout  ' 
west  corner.  The  upper  part  of  this  tower  : 
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0 oonatrncted  with  timber-work,  with  taming 
gely  employed  in  it.  The  whole  of  the  baild- 
'8  are  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  a simple 
iraoter.  The  walls  are  built  with  Kentish 
' and  Bath  stone  : the  roof  is  an  'open 
iber  one,  covered  with  sea-green  slates,  and 
shed  with  a red  crested  tile  ridge.  The  lead 
tits,  in  which  stained  glass  is  sparingly  intro- 
led,  as  well  as  all  the  fittings  and  furniture, 
re  specially  designed. 

rho  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Nye, 
Jer  the  direction  of  the  architects.  Mr.  K. 
wards  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  HORTON  HOSPITAL,  BANBURY, 
rnis  hospital,  now  completed,  was  commenced 
Jane,  1869,  by  the  late  Miss  Horton,  of  High- 
•y,  London,  and  was  intended  by  her  to  be  a 
b to  the  town  of  Banbnry.  Her  death,  in 
,y,  1869,  caused  a stoppage  of  the  works  for 
ae  months.  They  were,  however,  resumed  in 
amary,  1870,  by  her  great-nephew,  Mr.  J.  H. 
rton. 

fhe  building  stands  in  its  own  grounds,  and 
lonstructed  in  red  brick  with  black  bands  and 
x-ground  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  is  of  a 
nestio  Gothic  design.  It  consists  of  a centre 
ck  with  lofty  tower,  containing  the  executive 
•tion  of  the  establishment,  and  two  wings  in 
ioh  are  the  wards  for  patients.  In  the  centre, 
executive  portion,  there  is  on  the  ground  floor 
entrance-hall,  10  ft.  by  16  ft.,  paved  with 
lanstic  tiles,  leading  into  a corridor  about 
) ft.  Jong,  varying  in  width  from  9 ft.  to  7 ft., 
which  access  is  obtained  to  all  parts  of  the 
ilding.  On  the  right  and  lefc  of  the  entrance- 
11,  and  connected  with  it  and  the  corridor,  are 
j surgeon’s,  matron’s,  and  porter's  rooms, 
ening  from  the  corridor  is  tho  operating-room, 
ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  an  open  timber  roof  and  a 
dents’  gallery,  well  lighted  by  four  large  win- 
vs  and  a lantern  light.  Under  the  gallery 
lavatories  for  the  use  of  the  students,  with 
and  cold  water  for  the  nse  of  tho  operating- 
m 5 waiting-rooms  are  provided  for  men  and 
nen,  and  dispensing  and  consulting  rooms,  a 
m for  convalescents,  16  ft.  6 in.  by  14  fr.,  and 
ms  for  hospital  stores  and  comforts.  The 
igs  contain  the  wards  for  male  and  female 
ients  respectively,  constructed  on  the  pavilion 
item.  They  are  each  48  ft.  long  by  24  ft. 
ie  and  16  ft.  high,  with  firoplaoes  at  each  end, 
i lighted  on  both  sides  and  at  end.  At  one 
i of  the  wards,  and  having  direct  ventilation 
m the  external  air,  are  lavatories,  sinks,  bath- 
)m8,  &c.,  with  an  ample  supply  of  hob  and  cold 
.ter  laid  on ; and  at  the  other  ante-rooms, 
illeries  with  sinks,  and  nurses’  rooms.  The 
rds  and  the  rooms  appertaining  to  them 
» plastered  throughont  with  polished  Parian 
uent.  The  dressings  to  doors  and  windows 
I also  executed  in  cement,  and  the  floors  are 
inscot  waxed  over.  Ventilation  is  obtained  to 
i wards  and  rooms  adjoining  by  means  of 
mings  in  the  ceilings,  air-flues,  &o. 

PTith  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  and  bed- 
ims for  the  surgeon  and  matron,  the  whole  of 
3 hospital  is  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  whole  of  the  works  under  the  contracts, 
lonnting  to  a little  over  6,0001.,  have  been 
Tied  out  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Sons,  of  Ded- 
igtoa,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
iver,  of  Loadon. 


aANSMISSIBILITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL 
QUALITIES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society,  on  the 
th,  Mr.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  President, 
the  chair,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  read  a paper  “ On 
B Transmissibility  of  Intellectual  Qualities  in 
igland.”  As  one  kind  of  test  of  iotollectual 
ertion  he  took  the  statiatios  of  the  writers  of 
oks  in  the  “ Biographia.”  Of  2,000  authors, 
0 were  born  in  country  districts  and  1,250  in 
wn  districts.  Examining  the  towns  and  the 
stributious  in  them,  333  were  allotted  to 
indoD,  73  to  Edinburgh,  and  53  to  Dublin, 
lie  largest  numbers  in  the  tables  beyond  these 
era  foutid  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  cities. 

^s’^Jictions  he  drew  were  that  intelleotual 
itivity  is  distributed  unequally,  bub  that  it  is 
ore  among  the  town  or  more  highly-educated 
ipula'.iou  than  amoug  the  rural  population, 
s pointed  out  that  the  larger  the  concentrated 
lucated  population  the  larger  is  the  Intel- 
ctual  development,  and  he  referred  to  the  like 
samples  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern  Europe, 


where  the  same  law  is  to  be  traced.  The  great 
modern  centres  of  industry  in  England  occupy  a 
low  relative  position  in  tho  list,  and  are  scarcely 
to  be  noticed ; bub  they  are  now  beginning  to 
contribute.  He  affirmed  that  the  literary  class 
was  produced  from  the  educated  class,  and  nob 
from  the  illiterate  classes.  While  no  educa- 
tional effort  will  produce  men  of  great  genins,  he 
inferred  that  literary  attainments  are  in  relation 
to  literary  culture,  or  the  culture  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  that  by  extending  education  toother 
classes  of  the  popnlation  the  intelleotual  capacity 
of  the  community  will  be  extended  and  pro- 
pagated within  certain  limits. 


COMPETITIONS. 

TFesJ  Bromwich  Public  Buildings. — We  can 
now  go  a little  more  into  particulars  as  to  the 
result  of  this  competition.  The  committee  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  Mr.  B.  Christian  in 
making  the  selection,  and  say  in  their  report, — 

“Your  comm’ttee  recommend  tbe  following  plana  in 
. the  order  named,  and  euggest  also  that  the  premium  for 
second  plan  of  Town-hall  and  Library  bo  divided  among 
the  two  named  as  second  in  the  proportion  of  the  proposed 
expenditure,  and  that  this  be  a condition  of  tho  award  of 
second  premium.  Your  committee  also  recommend  that 
the  acceptance  of  ‘ Compact's ' plan  of  Town-hall,  and 
‘ A in  a circle ' for  Free  Library,  be  also  conditional 
upon  tho  architects  to  whom  they  belong  consenting  to 
the  carrying  out  of  sneh  plana  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  selected.  Town-hall  and  OfBoes.— 1st,  ‘Com- 
pact;’ 2nd,  ‘Progress.’  Free  Library. — Ist,  ‘A  in  a 
circle;’  2Qd,  ‘Fleur-de-lis.’  Markets.— Ist,  ‘A  in  a 
circle.’  Baths. — let,  ‘Bond  Fide;’  2ud,  ‘Progress,’ 
Sobjoinod  are  tbe  names  of  the  successful  candidates  : — 
‘Compact,’  Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  High-street, 
Stockton-on-Tees ; ‘ Progress,’  Mr.  William  Hale,  Temple- 
row  West,  Birmingham;  ‘ A in  a circle,’  Messrs.  Weller 
& Proud,  Wolverhampton;  ‘Fleur-de-lis,’  Mr.  Joseph 
Howitt,  Edniund-streot,  London;  ‘ Boua^  Fide,’  Mr. 
Pincher.’’ 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  then  passed  : — 

“That  the  plans  of  ‘Compact,’  *A  in  a circle,’  and 
‘ Bona  Fide,’  bo  accepted  fur  the  buildings  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  Qenerul  Purposes  Committee,  subject 
to  the  conditions  named  in  tho  report  and  instructions  to 
architects ; and  that  the  second  premium  be  given  to  the 
architects  named  in  the  same  report,  and  subject  to  tbe 
like  conditions." 

By  another  resolution  the  Goueral  Purposes 
Committee  were  empowered  to  communicate 
with  the  architeots  of  the  plans  accepted,  and 
to  obtain  tenders  and  report  to  the  Board. 

Winchester  Quildhall.  — In  comiug  to  their 
decision  the  committee  selected,  from  forty-six 
designs  enbmibted,  six  as  especially  meritorious. 
The  followiug  is  a list  of  them,  with  the  names 
of  authors: — No.  25,  “Utile  Dulce,”  accepted, 
Messrs.  Jtffery  & Skiller,  Hastings;  No.  1, 
second  ijremium  of  501., — motto,  “Tria  junota 
in  uno,’’ — Messrs.  James  Newman,  Russ,  & 
Miuna,  Westminster;  No.  27,  “Concentration,” 
Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  Dublin ; No.  26,  “ Manners 
makyth  Man,”  Mr.  Edw.  W.  Godwin,  London ; 
No.  8,  “ Caer  Gwent,”  Messrs.  Woodzell  & 
Collcut,  London  ; No.  38,  “ Compass,”  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  Crapp,  Bristol. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle-on-Tijne. — A mass  meeting  of  the 
engineers  on  strike  has  been  held  on  the  Town 
Moor.  About  5,000  were  present,  who  marched 
to  the  moor  preceded  by  bands  of  musio,  the 
greatest  order  prevailing.  Resolutions  were 
passed,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  the  masters 
had  been  such  as  to  justify  the  men  in  going 
out ; and  that,  believing  that  the  hours  of  labour 
should  be  reduced  to  nine  per  day,  and  being 
now  on  strike  to  secure  that  system,  they  would 
not  on  any  account  recommence  work  on  any 
other  terms  than  fifty-four  hours  par  week.  The 
strike  has  paralysed  the  engine  trade,  so  far  as 
this  district  is  concerned.  There  is  no  reliance 
that  orders  given  to  Newcastle  establishments 
still  working  will  be  executed,  the  fdar  being 
that  all  the  men  employed  in  them  may  be  forced 
out  on  strike  any  week.  It  is  calculated  that 
tho  firm  of  Messrs.  Stophenson  alous  have  lost 
orders  through  that  cause  to  tho  large  extent  of 
30,0001.  Great  fears  are  entertained  by  the 
manufacturing  engineers  of  the  district  that 
already  the  trade  has  been  injured  to  an  extent 
not  recoverablo  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
practice  of  coercing  their  fellow  workmen  to 
quit  work  is  said  to  be  prevalent  amongst  the 

unionists. The  strike  among  the  joiners  of 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  has  extended  over 
nine  weeks.  During  that  time  we  are  told,  the 
men  have  gradually  been  leaving  the  district  for 
other  centres  of  employment,  upwards  of  forty 
hands  having  been  sent  to  the  north,  while 


other  places  have  received  supplies.  The  union 
officials  also  state  that  they  have  delegates 
engaged  in  advocating  their  movement  in  Lan- 
cashire, and,  of  tho  men  who  originally  came 
out  on  strike,  probably  less  than  one-half  now 
remain  in  the  locality.  The  masters,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  filling  up  the  places  of  those 
who  left  them,  and  it  is  nnderstood  that  farther 
action  in  this  direction  is  still  contemplated. 

West  Hartlepool. — The  whole  of  the  body  of 
labourers,  who  number  nearly  400,  employed  in 
the  Bond  yard  and  about  the  decks  at  West 
Hartlepool,  by  the  several  contractors,  struck 
work  on  Monday  week,  because  their  employers 
refused  to  comply  with  their  request  to  shorten 
the  time  of  labour  on  Saturdays  to  a cuuple  of 
hours  less  than  the  existing  period,  which  now, 
inclusive  of  the  dinner-hour,  extends  up  to  fuur 
p.m.  The  men  desire  to  cease  work  in  future 
at  one  p.m  , without  an  intermediate  dinner-hour. 

As  far  as  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Denton,  Gray, 

& Co.,  of  West  Hartlepool,  is  concerned,  the  ship 
carpenters’  strike  is  at  an  end.  A deputation  of 
five  of  the  men  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wm. 
Gray,  to  whom  they  offered  to  accept  that 
gentleman’s  original  offer  of  6d.  per  day  extra 
wages,  the  hours  (57^  per  week)  to  remain  bs 
before ; they  also  offered  that,  if  the  nine  hours 
were  bo  be  conceded  to  the  men  upon  old  work, 
they  would  be  content  with  5a.  per  day.  Mr. 
Gray  remaining  firm  to  his  first  proposal,  the 
deputation  withdrew,  promising  to  confer  with 
the  body  of  the  men  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  conference  was  that  as 
many  of  the  men  as  the  excessively  wet  weather 
would  permit  to  work,  presented  themselves  at 
the  yard,  it  being  fully  understood  that  as  soon, 
as  tho  weather  moderated  the  others  would 
follow. 

Linaoln. — A meeting  of  master  builders  was 
held  to  receive  the  bricklayers’  delegates,  when 
the  following  resolubion  was  passed  : — 

“ That,  conaiderinc  the  agreemeot  enterei  into  a few 
years  ago,  between  tho  employer  and  employed,  whereby 
six  months’  notice  should  be  given  on  either  part  of  any 
alteration  of  rules,  and  since  the  bricklayers  had  given 
printed  notice  to  the  employers  only  on  March  8th,  1871, 
to  take  effect  at  tho  present  time,  thus  breaking  faith,  the 
employers  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  tbe  question  now, 
but  are  wiliiog  to  meet  the  biioklayera'  delegates  a month 
before  the  proper  notice  expires  to  settle  the  question." 

The  stonemasons  having  given  the  proper  six 
months’  notice,  the  employers,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  proposed  that  the  wages  should  be  as 
follows  : — 

“Four  shillings  and  tenpenco  for  the  first  five  days  of 
tho  week,  and  two  thillioga  and  tenpence  for  Saturday, 
leaving  off  work  on  that  day  at  half-past  twelve." 

Middleton. — All  the  masters  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  of  Middleton,  with  one  exception, 
have  granted  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  their 
employes  of  la.  per  week,  and  agreed  bo  allow  the 
men  to  cense  work  on  Saturdays  at  twelve  o’clock 
instead  of  one.  The  wages  are  now,  therefore, 
298.  per  week,  and  the  hours  fifty-four  to  the 
week.  The  men  asked  for  30s.,  but  gave  way  at 
the  request  of  the  masters. 


NOTTINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  2Qd  iusb.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  president,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Hine,  in  a few  remarks,  con. 
gratulated  the  members  of  the  association  on 
the  success  which  attended  the  great  conference 
of  architects  which  took  p'ace  in  London  the 
week  previously,  and  at  which  he  was  present  as 
a delegate  from  the  Nottingham  Association,  in 
pursuance  of  the  reaolntion  passed  at  their  last 
meeting.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  he 
adverted  to  the  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  very 
time  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  architects 
were  gathered  together  in  general  conference,  to 
discuss  questions  of  professional  practice  and  to 
ascertain  hDw  far  they  could  best  promote  the 
advancement  of  archibeoture  in  its  msthebical 
and  constructive  branches,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  next  greatest  city  in  the  world  were  madly 
engaged  in  the  wilful  destmotion  of  some  of  the 
finest  architectural  monuments  of  present  and 
past  ages.  Happily,  however,  these  senseless 
and  disgraceful  proceedings  were  confined  to  one 
city.  Mr.  Hine  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that  onr 
continental  ne'glibonrs  set  us  an  example  in 
respect  to  conferences  ; for  at  the  15th  Biennial 
Congress  held  in  Hamburg,  the  German  gather- 
ing, which  consisted  of  800  architects  and  engi- 
neers,  was  on  a great  scale,  and  would  make  the 
moat  cheerful  and  lively  of  onr  own  appear  some- 
what  dull.  Their  meetings  were  evidently  as 
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social  and  recreative  in  their  character  as  they 
were  intellectnal ; for  npon  this  occasion,  afcer 
they  had  transacted  bnainesa  matters,  there 
were  two  co7iy(jrsaaioni,  two  excnrsions  down  the 
Elbe,  a pnblio  breakfast,  a public  dinner,  and  a 
special  representation  at  the  theatre,  the  whole 
concluding  with  a grand  display  of  fireworks. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Nottingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion for  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  he  had 
represented  the  association,  and  to  the  other 
officers  of  the  society  for  their  past  services ; 
after  which  a ballot  was  taken  for  the  election 
for  the  enaning  year,  the  result  being  ae  follows  : 

President,  T.  C.  Hiue,  Pres.  Arch.  Assoc. ; 

Vice-President,  B.  Evans  ; Treasurer,  E.  Jallandj 
Hon.  Seo.,  F.  Jackson,  C.E.  Council : S.  Dutton 
Walker,  F.S.A.j  J.  C.  Gilbert,  J.  Jackson,  J.  S. 
Norris,  C.E.  ; VV.  H.  Booker.  Auditors  : W.  A. 
Heazell,  W.  S.  Bjckitt.  Mr.  Walker  strongly 
urged  the  new  Council  to  arrange  for  a series  of 
papers  on  architectural  and  engineering  subjects 
for  the  ensuing  session,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned.  


PEOPOSED  COMPLIMENT  TO  THE 
“COMEDIE  FEANgAISE.” 

The  arrangements  forgiving  a complimentary 
banquet  to  the  members  of  the  Comedie 
Frani^aise  now  in  London  are  making  satisfactory 
progress,  and  the  result  will,  we  hope,  be  worthy 
of  the  purpose.  The  desire  is  not  merely  to 
offer  a hearty  welcome  to  the  oldest-eatablished 
body  of  actors  in  Europe,  now  visitors  here  under 
distressing  circumstances,  and  to  show  right 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  skill  and  har- 
moniousness they  exhibit,  but  to  do  hononr  to 
the  art  itself.  The  list  of  stewards  already 
includes, — 

The  Earl  Granville,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  LordLyttou, 
Lord  Houghton,  Lord  DufFerin,  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Cap t. 
Armstrona;,  Messrs.  G.  Bancroft. Shirley  Brooks,  F.  Madox 
Brown,  Dion  Boucioaolt,  P.  Calderon,  R.A.,  C.  Calthorp, 
John  Clarke,  Dutton  Cook,  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  Cbarlos 
Duke,  bart.,  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  George  Du  Maurier, 
General  Sir  H.  De  Bathe,  George  Evans,  Lord  E.  Fits- 
maurice,  M.P.,  J.  A.  Froude,  Capt.  llamber,  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  D.C.L.,  John  Hare,  John  Hollingahead,  Tom 
Hood,  Walter  Lacy,  E.  Lee,  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  hart,, 
Fred.  Leighton,  U.A.,  C.  Appleton,  H.  N.  Barnett,  Bayle 
Bernard,  J.  B.  Buckstone,  C.  Calvert,  H,  8.  Cheltenham, 
H.  F.  Chorley,  Wilkie  Collins,  Sidney  Colvin,  F.  \V, 
Cosens.E.Dicey.Eight  Hon.B,  Disraeli,  Dr.  Doran, P.8.  A., 
A.W. Dubourg, G. Godwin, F.E. 8.,  Jonas  Levy, Fred. Locker, 
N,  Maccoll,  W.  C.  Maeready,  Westland  Marston,  LL.D  , 
Herman  C.  Merivale,  J.  E.  Millais,  11.  A , Alfred  Morrison, 
A.  W'.  E.  O’Shaughnessy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.,  Samuel 
Phelps.  Rev,  W.  B.  Pyke,  J.  R.  Pianchi',  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
bart.,  W.  B.  8.  Ralston,  Charles  Beade,  B.  \V.  Richard- 
son, M.D.,  Clemeuc  W.  Scott,  Palgravo  Simpson,  E.  A. 
Sothern,  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  L.  Alma  Tadema.  Tom 
Taylor,  Cave  Thomas,  Moy  Thomas,  Hermann  Vezin, 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  B.  Webster,  J.  A.  M.  Whistler,  Allred 
Wigan,  W.  G.  Wills,  C.  L.  Gruneisen.  A.  J.  Lewis, 
H.  Merivale,  C.B.,  Serjeant  Parry,  George  Painter, 
Henry  Reeve,  Hon.  W'.  Romilly,  Col.  Richards,  W.  H. 
Russell,  LL.D.,  Charles  Bantley,  Sir  Bruce  M.  Seton, 
bart-,  G.  Clarkson  Stanfijld,  J.  Ashby  Sterry,  H.  Smart, 
Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  others,  in 
number  altogether  about  100, 

The  entertainment  will  probably  take  the 
shape  of  a ddjcuner  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
will  be  givGU  about  the  5th  of  July.  As  the  size 
of  the  party  is  to  be  limited,  tickets  will  be 
obtainable  only  through  a steward.  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight  and  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield  are  acting 
indefatigably  as  honorary  secretaries. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Sir, — There  appears  to  be  good  reasoning  iu 
yonr  recent  observations  on  the  subject  of  build- 
ings for  music,  &c. 

The  question  is  whether  a room  intended  for 
concerts  or  public  speaking  should  exceed  a 
certain  length,  height,  and  width,  and  also  the 
material  with  which  the  walls  and  ceilings  shonld 
be  composed.  As  regards  the  former,  I believe 
it  was  and  is  considered,  that  St.  James’s  Church 
in  Piccadilly  is  nearly  perfect  for  the  advantages 
of  sound,  and  that  clergymen  have  generally 
approved  of  it. 

In  some  of  our  early  parish  ohnrches  it  nsed 
to  be  the  fashion  of  introducing  a sounding-board 
over  the  pnlpit  to  confine  the  sound.  As  regards 
the  material  to  be  used  for  assisting  sound,  I 
believe  it  has  long  been  considered  that  wood  has 
the  preference  over  any  other  material  for  lining 
the  walla  up  to  a certain  height,  and  forming  the 
ceiling  of  the  same  material.  Another  point  is 
the  form  a room  shonld  take  for  the  purposes  of 
conveying  sound  agreeably,  without  too  much 
vibration,  echo,  &c.  The  question  for  con- 
Bideration  is  whether  there  would  not  be  an 
advantage  in  forming  the  orchestra  end  or  plat- 
form in  that  of  a curve,  and  also  the  ceiling  over. 


In  the  new  House  of  Commons  it  was  found 
that  the  room  was  too  lofty  for  the  comfort  of 
speaking,  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  lowered 
it  in  height,  and  formed  the  ceiling  in  wood,  and 
canted  off  the  sides,  which  had  been  previously 
tried  in  another  public  room,  and  had  been  fuuud 
advantageous.  There  is  another  advantage  io 
using  wood : it  is  capable  of  every  species  of 
decoration,  which  can  be  renewed  at  pieasare, 
with  less  cost  and  damage  than  plaster.  The 
concert-room  in  Store-street  I have  heard  spoken 
well  of,  and  the  end  (although  not  elegant  in 
form)  has  been  found  to  assist  sound  : it  is  splayed 
off  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra. 

In  old  Westminster  Bridge  each  of  the  stone 
recesses  was  semicircular  in  form  at  the  back, 
as  also  the  ceiling,  and  conveyed  sound  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  formed  an  echo  in 
the  opposite  recess.  A word  to  the  wise. 

A Subscriber. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Prison-Building  and  Convict-Labour. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  Goldamid,  Mr.  Broce  said  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  ask  for  a vote  of 
money  during  the  present  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a convict-prison.  The  Home 
Department  had  had  no  consultation  with  the 
War  Department  as  to  the  possible  employment 
of  convict-labour  npon  the  works,  which  had  not 
yet  been  decided  npon.  Government  had  de- 
cided upon  nothing  which  might  relate  to  the 
fortifications  of  Chatham,  and  nothing  would  be 
done  before  Parliament  was  consulted. 

Thames  Embankment. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Glyn,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  a select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  various  rights  and  inte- 
rests involved,  it  was  expedient  that  the 
land  reclaimed  from  the  Thames,  and  lying 
between  Whitohall-gardens  and  Whitehall-plaoe, 
should,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  appropriated  for 
the  advantage  of  the  inhabitaota  of  the  metro- 
polis ; and,  in  such  case,  in  what  manner  such 
appropriation  should  be  effected. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — Mr.  C.  Bentinck 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  when  he 
would  be  prepared  to  exhibit  the  plans  and 
model  of  the  proposed  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  and  whether  before  the 
estimate  fur  the  work  was  proposed  ; and  when 
the  instructions  and  correspondence  relating  to 
the  new  Natural  History  Museum,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  members.  Mr.  Ayrton  replied 
that  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum  would  be  laid  on  the 
table  next  day.  With  regard  to  the  model,  he 
had  never  contemplated  such  a thing  ; but,  with 
respect  to  the  drawings  and  plans,  they  would 
be  laid  on  the  table,  but  it  would  be  some  time 
before  they  were  ready.  Mr.  C.  Bentinck  asked 
whether  the  estimate  for  the  large  expenditure 
involved  would  be  proposed  before  the  plans  were 
laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Ayrton  said,  “ If  the  plans 
are  not  laid  on  the  table  when  the  estimate 
comes,  the  vote  must  necessarily  be  proposed 
without  them.” 


THE  PEBBLES  IN  THE  STEEET. 

A lecture  by  Canon  Kingsley  has  been  de- 
livered in  the  King’s  School,  Chester,  the  sub- 
ject being  "The  Pebbles  in  the  Street.”  There 
was  a good  audience. 

In  commencing,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  say 
that  when  he  first  came  into  Chester,  almost  the 
first  thing  which  caught  his  eye,  and  aroused 
an  interest  which  rose  almost  to  awe,  was  the 
rounded  pebbles — cobbles,  as  they  called  them — 
with  which  their  streets  were  paved.  He  never 
saw  any  stones  exactly  like  them,  although  he 
guessed  whi-t  they  were.  Ho  had  been  spelling 
out  their  story  for  years  past  in  other  places  5 
iu  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  They  were,  to 
him,  old  friends  with  whom  he  had,  as  yet,  only 
corresponded,  but  whom  he  had  at  last  met  face 
to  face;  and  -when  he  tock  up  the  notion  of 
giving  lectures  on  physical  soienoe,  one  of  his 
first  thoughts  was — ‘‘I  wonder  if  the  people 
know  the  strange,  I may  say  the  awful,  history 
of  the  pebbles  beneath  their  feet ; and,  if  not, 
whether  they  would  care  to  hear  it  from  me  ? ” 
Aud  now  the  time  had  come.  The  first  fact, 
which  he  was  sure  would  strike  them  about  these 
pebbles  was,  that  they  are  fragments  of  rook, 
diflereut  from  any  rocks  around  Chester ; the 
second  was  that  all  are  more  or  less  rubbed  and 
rounded,  and  also  scratched.  There  are  sand- 


stone rooks  about  Chester,  but  those  pebbles 
which  are  sandstones  are  exceedingly  hard  aud 
crystalline.  Many  of  them,  like  some  of  those 
in  Abbey-square,  are  rounded  fragments  of  white 
limestone,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
fragments  of  rock  which  they  would  not  see  in 
situ  till  they  got  into  mountainous  districts; 
into  Wales,  or  the  north  of  England,  or  Scotland. 

The  lecturer  then  went  into  the  subject  of 
glacial  action,  and  explained,  in  an  interesting 
way,  how  the  cobbles  probably  came  to  be 
where  and  w'hat  they  were.  As  a humble 
student  of  the  snbject,  who  had  looked  the  facta 
io  the  face  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was 
about  as  certain,  he  said,  that  they  could  only 
be  explained  by  ice  as  he  was  certain  that  his 
having  got  there  by  rail  oonld  only  be  explained 
by  steam.  Bat  what  would  no  doubt  startle 
them  was  iu  being  asked  to  believe  that  such 
enormous  changes  of  climate  had  taken  place 
They  would  be  very  astonishing  if  there  were  nc 
facts  to  prove  it.  But  there  could  be  no  roasoii' 
able  doubt  that  the  climate  of  this  northen 
hemisphere  had  changed  enormously  more  that 
once ; that  disturbances  of  land  and  water,  0: 
the  shape  and  size  of  continents  and  seas,  hac 
taken  place  again  and  again ; and  there  coulc 
be  no  doubt  that  before  the  age  of  ice  vaniahec 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  was  more  of  ai 
island  than  it  was  now. 


THE  PALMERSTON  STATUE  AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a lettei 
in  your  number  of  May  27cih,  on  the  subject  0 
the  above  statue,  signed  by  “ A Friend  t< 
Justice.”  I am  much  obliged  to  the  writer,  bo' 
not  knowing  who  he  is,  this  is  the  only  way . 
have  of  thanking  him. 

Previously  to  meeting  the  Palmerston  Com' 
mittee,  I had  offered  to  do  a much  smaller  atatai 
for  500i. ; but  at  the  meeting  when  I receive* 
the  commission,  800L  was  proposed  as  th 
amount  to  be  paid  to  me,  which  W'as  seconded 
and  carried  nnanimously,  and  entered  in  th 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 

As  the  work  progressed  I frequently  met 
tioned  the  amount  of  8001.  in  oorrespondenoi 
without  any  objection  being  made  to  it;  on  th 
contrary,  the  mayor  wrote, — ” You  have  bee: 
very  indulgent,”  and  promised  to  take  steps  t 
raise  the  money.  More  than  two  years  passed 
and  the  statue  had  been  finished  and  exhibitec 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  before  I first  heard  fron 
the  town  clerk  that  the  committee  considerec 
500L  a legal  debt,  and  the  3001.  a debt  of  honour 
The  balance  of  tbe  5001.  was  not  even  paid  anti 
I commenced  legal  proceedings. 

Thomas  Sharp, 

Scidptor  of  the  Palmerston  »Statu 
at  Southampton. 


DRINK  AND  PAY  THE  PIPER! 

Bib, — I read,  in  the  Builder,  of  poisoned  wafce 
in  leaden  pipes  j also  of  attempts  to  electro-plafi 
the  interior  of  pipes.  I should  like  to  have  th 
monopoly  of  piping  to  the  tune  of  half-price  an; 
no  poison.  Gutta-percha  tubes  are  made  i 
various  bores.  I would  thrnst  bro.ad  atonewai 
rings  inside  pipes,  a stout  lath  (steeped  in  ht 
gutta-percha  solution)  to  rest  on  the  rings  t 
prevent  the  pressure  of  the  earth  collapsing  th 
tube.  The  above  conld  be  laid  quickly,  chea^ 
and  would  last  for  ages.  Perhaps  some  of  yoT 
readers  may  perceive  some  drawback  to  tl 
above  which  has  escaped  my  perception, 

R.  T., 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMEiT^ 
OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCI.ATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  2ad  inst 
Mr.  Plumbe  read  a paper  “ Ou  the  Treatment 
Portland  Cement.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  said,!) 
Firstly  (and  chiefly),  I would  submit  that  Pot, 
laud  cement  shonld  be  no  more  treated  as  stot 
than  it  should  as  wood,  or  any  other  material 
equally  different  nature.  It  should  be  treat* 
exclusively  and  entirely  os  a plastic  materi* 
always  rtmembering  that  it  is  a comparative 
thin  coat  laid  over  and  upon  some  other  matari. 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  walling,  ic  being  general 
presumed  that  it  is  of  tuperior  hardness  ai 
durability, and  more  waterproof  than  the  materi 
it  covers,  and  that  to  that  extent  it  is  intend* 
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a protection  and  preservative  of  the  same, 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  would  indicate  that  it  should 
treated  with  great  breadth  and  in  large  sor- 
es. I should  certainly  be  exceedingly  careful 
V I broke  up  the  surface,  and  should  always 
[eavour  to  treat  it  as  a covering  laid  on,  and 
preserve  a flatness  and  absence  of  everything 
5 high  relief  and  deep  sinking.  Carrying  out 
idea  of  its  being  aplastic  material,  I should 
object  to  run  such  mouldings  as  could  be 
ained  in  the  thickness  of  the  cement  itself; 

I think  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
uldiogs  as  fine  as  would  be  done  in  designing 
' other  plaster  work,  such,  for  instance,  as 
aid  be  employed  for  inside  cornices  and 
;ilar  plaster  features.  Anything  like  elabo- 
aly  moulded  and  blocked  cornices,  requiring 
Q6  cores  and  other  artifleial  means  of  obtain- 
projeotion  should  be  avoided ; but  if  it  were 
essary  to  project  walls  or  to  use  a cornice,  I 
lid  prefer  to  use  such  as  could  be  rnu  on  any 
jeotion  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  material 
the  walling  itself.  For  instance,  in  the  con- 
be  building  I am  erecting,  I bring  over  the 
Is  as  a shallow  cove  at  top,  and  I purpose 
ering  the  same  with  coloured  cement,  adding 
I or  two  shallow  mouldings,  such  as  can  be 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cement.  Anything 
he  shape  of  architraves,  pediments,  or  other 
saiogs  to  window  and  door  openings  sbonld  be 
ided  ; but  good  effects  might  be  got  by  form- 
splays  and  running  shallow  mouldings  round 
reveals.  Jointing  or  lining  the  surface,  as 
ally  seen  in  stucco  work,  should  be  avoided 
in  imitation  of  stone  jointing,  and  as  destroy- 
breadtli  and  flatness  of  surface;  but  incised 
)8  and  ornament  of  shallow  depth  may  well 
employed  to  obtain  richness  of  effect  and  to 
■ up  the  snrfdce  without  destroying  the  breadth, 
s true  treatment  of  cement-work  would 
bably  lead  to  a very  extensive  use  of  these 
row  sinkings,  both  in  lines  and  ornament,  and 
h a treatment  would  be  legitimate,  as  they 
Id  readily  be  run  and  worked  in  the  cement, 
'he  texture  of  the  face  of  the  work  is  of  im- 
bance.  If  finished  off  and  floated  with  a wood- 
t the  sauci  is  brought  very  much  to  the  sur- 
),  and  a rough  texture  is  given  to  the  work, 
b being  generally  the  surface  now  given  to 
Lent  work  as  usually  executed.  The  advan- 
3 of  this  rough  surface  is  doubtful,  especially 
jondou.  It  soon  disoolours,  and  there  is  but 
le  chance  of  its  washing  clean  with  the 
ither.  An  exceedingly  fine,  almost  polished, 
face  can  be  given  by  finishing  with  a steel 
it  or  trowel ; in  this  case  the  cement  comes  to 
surface,  but  is  apt  to  show  the  working  of 
trowel,  and  to  leave  a smeared  surface  far 
n sightly  or  agreeable  in  appearance.  The 
face  that  would  probably  meet  with  most 
iroval  is  one  which  may  be  described  as  be- 
iCD  these  two,  and  is  obtained  by  floating  with 
-eel  trowel,  but  by  finishing  the  process  by 
bing  it  on  the  work  instead  of  floating  : this 
38  an  exceedingly  hard  surface  without  the 
essive  polish  obtained  by  the  last  method,  and 

0 much  finer  than  the  floated  work  that  it 
lid  probably  retain  its  colour  much  better. 

)f  course  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  paint- 
osment  work,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
losphere  (and  that  of  London  particularly) 

1 discolour  it  after  it  has  had  some  years’ 
ir.  I have  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
Id  bo  cleansed  from  time  to  time  at  no  more 
ense  than  would  be  incurred  by  staining  and 
k-pointiug  brickwork  and  by  scraping  stone 
k,  as  is  usually  done  in  cleansing  these  mate- 
3.  Particular  attention  should,  I think,  be 
an  to  the  local  colour  of  the  work.  As  a rule, 
tland  cement  mixed  with  Thames  sand  does 

give  an  agreeable  colour,  but  it  may  be 
ied  by  mixing  with  different-coloured  Bauds, 
n white  to  deep  red. 

leraent  work  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
anred  decoration,  and  with  proper  manage- 
nt  and  careful  design  in  its  use  I believe  ex- 
dinglygood  results  might  be  obtained.  The 
aent  should  be  coloured  before  working,  as  its 
jct  is  entirely  different  from  any  colonring 
t on  after  the  work  is  set.  So  important  do  I 
isider  this  part  of  our  subject  that  I should 
e to_  see  every  cement-designed  building 
'{^ediu  colour.  Allkinds  of  colours  will  not  mix 
th  cement ; some  kill  it,  others  are  themselves 
stroyed  by  admixture  with  it.  As  a rule, 
moral  colours  will  stand  best.  Of  the  sped- 
ms  on  the  table,  the  dark  red  is  made  of  one- 
ith  part  of  purple  brown  (oxide  of  iron),  two 
rts  of  sand,  and  one  of  cement,  all  mixed  dry 
■ore  making  np  for  use;  the  light  red  is  made 
ih  Venetian  red,  in  the  same  proportions  ; the 


blue  is  made  of  German  ultramarine,  mixed  as 
before;  the  green  is  obtained  by  green  ultra- 
marine,  and  this,  by  daylight,  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  nice  tint : the  colour,  itself,  however,  is 
expensive,  so  much  so  as  to  render  its  use  in 
large  quantities  somewhat  improbable  : the  pro- 
portions are  as  before;  the  yellow  is  made  of 
cadmium  yellow  and  Thames  sand ; brighter 
colours  might  be  obtained,  but  it  is  hardly 
a colour  that  could  be  used  in  decoration  to  any 
extent  unless  mixed  with  others.  Good  blacks 
might  be  made  with  black  manganese  mixed  in 
the  same  proportions.  All  these  colours  could  be 
varied  by  altering  the  proportions  and  by  using 
different-coloured  sands.  The  admixture  of 
colours  with  cements,  no  doubt,  will  give  different 
results  as  regards  setting  and  colour,  varying 
with  the  cement  and  sand  used ; before  employ- 
ing the  same,  direct  experiment  should  therefore 
be  made.  This  facility  of  mixing  colours  with 
cement  is,  I feel,  a strong  point  in  its  favour, 
and  should  be  fairly  tried  by  all  interested  in  or 
using  cement  architecturally. 

Cement  work  may  be  ornamentally  treated  by 
a kind  of  stencil  process,  which  is  almost  as 
rapidly  executed  as  ordinary  paint  stencilling, 
and  it  can  be  done  by  experienced  workmen 
almost  as  cheaply.  A stencil-plate  having  been 
cut  to  the  required  pattern,  and  of  the  necessary 
thickness  (according  to  the  relief  wanted),  it  is 
laid  over  the  ground  when  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
set  to  allow  of  its  being  worked,  but  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  general  snrface  is  laid  on. 
Coloured  cement,  or,  of  course,  the  same  coloured 
cement  as  the  ground,  is  then  filled  into  the 
perforations  of  the  plate,  aud  floated  off  flush 
with  its  upper  surface.  The  plate,  on  being 
removed,  leaves  the  pattern  as  shown  in  the 
specimen  on  the  table.  If  the  ground  is  roughed 
for  an  extra  “ key  ” to  the  stencilling,  by  picking 
through  the  pattern  of  the  plate  before  filling  in, 
great  extra  durability  results  ; and,  as  the  ground 
is  hardly  set,  the  stencilling  sets  and  hardens 
with  it,  so  that  a most  durable  kind  of  orna- 
mentation is  obtained.  This  plan  conld  be 
adopted  to  any  extent,  and  pattern  over  pattern 
might  be  stenoilled,  and  different  colours  might 
be  used,  to  the  extent  of  many  layers,  as  shown 
in  the  specimen  oa  the  table  ^showing  a green 
ultramarine  ground,  coloured  with  various 
coloured  cements,  filled  into  a second  stencil- 
plate], 

A perfectly  legitimate  method  of  enriching  a 
cement  surface  would  be  to  stamp  thereon  pat- 
terns in  bands,  or  as  a diaper,  in  low  relief,  as  it 
is  setting,  and  unquestionably  the  result  would 
be  satisfactory.  Enriched  surfaces  of  this  kind, 
using  different  dies,  and  doing  the  work  by  hand, 
so  as  to  give  a slight  variety  of  texture,  conld 
not  fail  to  have  an  exceedingly  good  effect. 
Metal  dies,  with  polished  faces,  would  give  the 
best  results.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Ferray,  in  a 
short  paper  read  before  the  Institute,  advocated 
this  method  of  decorating  the  ordinary  stucco- 
work of  churches  and  other  buildings.  I am 
not  aware  if  he  has  employed  it,  nor  can  I say 
whether  in  stucco  the  effect  he  expected  to 
obtain  was  gained.  I have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  such  a method  could  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  a cement  surface. 


THE  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  A HOUSE. 

“ This  is  the  House  that  Jack  built.’* 

Nurtery  lihyme. 

The  greatest  aim  of  John  Cheapside’s  life,  on 
retiring  from  business  in  the  City,  was  to  pur- 
chase a few  acres  of  land  on  the  borders  of  some 
undisturbed  suburban  neighbourhood,  within  a 
sixpenny  railway  ride  of  London.  On  this  plot 
of  virgin  soil  he  desired  to  build  a house  for  him- 
self  and  to  cultivate  a kitchen  and  flower 
garden.  The  retired  City  merchant  advertised 
for  tenders  ; and,  in  lees  than  a week,  received  a 
score  of  designs  and  estimates  from  builders  who 
acted  as  their  own  architects.  Cheapside,  being 
practical  and  economical  through  life,  bouo^ht  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  the  lowest  tender  was 
accepted,  and  the  work  commenced.  The  house 
begun  at  the  close  of  autumn,  was  carried  on 
without  intermission  through  the  frosts  of  winter, 
was  papered  and  painted  in  the  spring,  aud  was 
ready  for  its  owner  to  take  possession  ere  mid- 
summer. The  contractor  was  an  expeditious 
band,  and  being  bound  to  time,  he  kept  faith  in 
his  agreement,  and  was  handed  back  hia  bond. 
Mr.  Cheapside  was  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  his  newly-finished  mansion,  which  was  em- 
bellished with  a stucco  front,  preserved  from 
damp  by  an  outlying  roof,  supported  by  a series 


of  tasteful  consoles  painted  to  match  the  exterior 
frontispiece. 

A flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  hall- 
door,  and  a series  of  other  steps  descended  to 
the  breakfast-parlour  beneath.  The  hall-door 
had  a porch,  and  the  windows  in  front  were 
surrounded  with  architraves,  surmounted  by  a 
cornice,  of  charming  proportions.  The  builder, 
who  studied  economy,  as  well  as  hia  client,  by 
baying  labour  in  the  cheapest  market,  put  in 
timber  which  compensated  in  weight  for  what 
it  wanted  in  dimension.  Sap,  in  his  opinion, 
when  kept  in  by  paint,  preserved  the  fibres  from 
premature  exhaustion,  which  over-seasoning  was 
eo  apt  to  produce.  Plaster,  well  diluted  with 
road-mud,  formed  an  excellent  groundwork;  and 
the  lime-putty  skimming,  for  the  external  coat- 
ing, was  gauged  in  thickness  according  to  time 
and  atmospheric  changes.  In  Mr.  Cheapside’s 
mansion,  where  paper  soon  succeeded  this 
finished  wall,  the  whitewash  brush  was  nearly  a 
sufficient  application ; and,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  thiekuess  of  the  coating,  in  many 
respects,  had  scarcely  more  body  than  what  the 
dried  surface  of  a wall  presents  after  the  white- 
washer  has  done  his  duty.  The  painting-work 
of  the  new  honse  was  done  in  what  is  called  the 
“ usual  manner.”  The  drainage  of  the  mansion 
was  carried  out  to  a horse-pond,  abont  30  yards 
in  the  rear;  but  there  was  an  unmistakable 
gradient,  whose  downward  incline  led  to  the 
source  of  the  sewage,  instead  of  to  its  supposed 
outfall. 

Mr.  Cheapside  entered  in  on  his  new  take  in 
the  summer  of  1869 ; aud  before  that  day 
twelvemonth  two  of  his  children  had  died  of 
zymotic  diseases.  Two  servants  also  had 
sickened  in  that  time,  and  were  removed  to  a 
fever  hospital;  and  his  wife  never  knew  a day’s 
health  from  a month  after  she  entered  the  family 
mansion.  It  was  all  put  down  to  the  “ visitation 
of  God.”  In  the  midsummer  of  1870,  the 
stranger  who  passed  by  the  new  mansion  of  Mr. 
Cheapside  might  see  that  a settlement  had  taken 
place  over  the  hall-door  and  each  of  the  windows  ; 
and  if  he  got  liberty  to  enter  the  house,  he  would 
discover  in  most  of  the  rooms  cracks  in  the 
ceilings  and  openings  in  all  the  joints  of  the 
joiners’  work;  he  would  discover  the  heads  of 
the  door-frames  and  windows  out  of  square,  and 
the  doors  sunk  on  one  angle,  half  an  inch  or 
more  from  their  top  rebate.  He  would  have 
found  in  the  lower  rooms  the  paper  spewing  forth 
a deadly  ooze,  and  hanging,  in  other  places,  in 
large  patches  from  the  walls.  In  the  back  pre. 
mises  would  be  found  a flooded  sink,  unable  to 
get  rid  of  the  refuse-water;  and  if  further 
scrutiny  were  deemed  necessary,  by  lifting  the 
pump-handle  a flow  of  brackish  water,  “ all 
alive,  alive,”  would  be  had,  which  needed  neither 
taste  nor  smell  to  prove  its  solidity. 

* * * 

Time  passes.  A visit  now  (1871)  would  show- 
two  bills  in  the  windows, — ” To  be  Let  or  Sold.” 
The  -winter’s  snows  and  frosts  have  nipped  in 
twain  the  Roman  cornices,  dilapidations  have  set 
in,  and  gloom  is  everywhere  apparent. 

The  builder  still  lives  with  a light  heart,  and 
has  plenty  of  jobs  on  hand.  The  owner  rents  a 
better,  though  old-fashioned  red-brick  structure 
of  the  reign  of  Anne,  farther  away  from  the  City. 
His  wife  has  completely  recovered  from  her 
chronic  hysterics  and  headache,  and  her  children 
are  rosy  and  full  of  animal  spirits. 

Mr.  Cheapside  himself  acknowledges  that  he 
is  completely  cured  of  his  mania  for  building 
without  advice,  and  adds  that  he  has  not  the 
least  pity  for  those  who  allow  themselves  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

* * * 

As  most  stories  have  a sequel,  so  has  this 
short  history  of  a house.  The  Great  Metro- 
politan Circular  Extension  Railway  Company  are 
at  present  laying  down  a line  of  railway  which 
cuts  obliquely  across  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cheap- 
side’s late  mansion.  One  of  the  solicitors  of  the 
company,  who  was  for  some  months  in  the  secret 
of  the  line  of  route,  purchased  Mr.  Cheapeide’a 
freehold  at  an  alarming  eaorifice,  and  the  said 
solicitor  is  chuckling  over  his  bargain  and  the 
compensation  in  prospective.  The  railway  com- 
pany is  about  awarding  a proper  sum  to  him  for 
, the  great  loss  he  is  about  to  sustain, 

Cbeapaide’s  mansion  for  the  next  twelve 
months  will  be  transformed  in  part  into  a dep6t 
for  railway  plant,  and  a refuge  for  navvies  and 
their  cooking  utensils.  Its  suburban  quiet  has 
for  ever  departed,  and  shortly  ‘‘a  sale  of  build- 
ing materials  ” will  furniab  the  last  chapter  in 
the  curious  anti-climax  to  the  sylvan  dreams  of 
John  Cheapside,  City  merchant.  O 

a 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. — View  of  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Wards,  and  the  Chapel,  as  seen  next  the  River. Mr.  Henry  Currey,  Architect. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  OPENING  OP  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 

Hek  Majesty  the  QueExV,  with  the  Priooe 
d Princesa  of  Wales,  and  a Royal  and  noble 
[lowing,  formally  opened  the  new  Hospital  on 
ednesday  morning  last,  naming  the  two  wards 
) have  illustrated,  respectively  the  “ Victoria 
ard  ” and  the  " Albert  Ward.”  The  address 
nded  to  the  Queen  thus  proceeded, — 

' A portion  of  tlio  ancient  site  in  Southwark  where  the 
iipital  was  founded  by  your  Mnjesty’s  royal  predecessor, 
Qg  Edward  VI  , having  been  required  for  a public 
liertaking,  it  became  our  duty  to  reconstruct  the 
Ijpitsl  iu  a readily  accessible  position,  where  its  useful* 
')8  could  be  maintained  unimpaired,  and  where  buildings 
|ild  be  erected  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  requirements 
I the  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  worthy  ot  the  royal 
lindation.  We  hare  spared  no  pains  to  aacompliab  tb<s 
Iportant  object,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  High  Court 
iCbaDcery,  this  new  hospital  has  been  completed. 

'lu  its  design  and  construction  it  has  been  our  aim,  whilst 
iiidiog  unnecessary  expenditure,  to  secure  eve  y impor- 
iit  sanitary  advantage  that  science  or  experience  could 
jigest  for  the  benefit  of  the  snlfering  poor  who  would 
i'k  admission  within  its  walls,  and  we  trust  that  the  plan 
i arrangements  adopted  have  resulted  in  an  hospital 
|ich  will  favourably  compare  with  the  structures  for 
Ailar  purposes  of  bygone  times,  and  which  will  form  an 
iportant  Edition  to  the  many  monuments  of  munificent 
lirity  for  ever  to  be  associated  with  your  Majesty's 
jiipicious  reign. 

We  feel  pride  and  gratitude  in  the  remembrauce  of  the 
latent  interest  which  his  Eoyal  Highness  your  Majesty's 
loved  Consort  was  pleased  to  evinoo  in  the  welfare  of 
} old  hospital  in  Southwark,  and  we  regard  it  as  a high 
vUege  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  hospital  on  the 
w sito  on  the  Albert  Embaoknient  we  have  been 
Donred  by  the  gracious  presence  of  your  Majesty  at  the 
smencoment  and  at  the  conclusion  of  our  work.  It  is 
r fervent  hope  that,  by  Divine  aid,  the  governors  may 
administer  the  important  charity  committed  to  them,  , 
»t  their  work  may  be  worthy  of  the  noble  building  now 
lugurated  by  your  Majesty's  royal  presence,  and  that ' 
iir  Majesty  may  be  always  able  to  look  back  on  this 
,y  with  nnmixed  satisfaction," 

The  Qaeen,  in  a written  reply,  said, — 

'“I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  address.  I congratulate 
Iu  on  the  completion  of  a work  of  so  much  importance 
I the  sutTering  poor  of  the  metropolis.  The  necessity  for 
l^doning  the  ancient  site  of  your  hospital  has  been 
jiely  turned  to  account  by  the  erection  of  more  spacious 
d oommodioas  buildings  in  this  central  situation  ; and  I 
loice  that  a position  of  appropriate  beauty  and  dignity 
|»  been  found  for  them  on  the  noble  roadway  which  now 
ilow8_  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  Thames,  of  which 
j'y  will  henceforth  be  among  the  most  conspicuous  orna- 
.nts.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recognise  in  the  plan  of 
iir  buildings,  so  carefully  adapted  to  check  the  growth 

I disease,  ample  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  your  resolu- 
|>n  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  euggeations  of  science 

the  allevia  ion  of  sulTering  and  the  complete  and 
sedyeure  of  the  sick  aod  disabled.  These  great  pur- 
Ises  are  not  least  etlectuslly  promoted  by  an  adequate 
;pply  of  careful  and  well-traiued  nurses;  and  Ido  not 
rget  that  in  this  respect  your  hospital  is  especially  fortu- 
ite,  through  the  connexion  with  it  of  a sialf  trained 
ider  the  direction  of  the  lady  whose  name  will  always 
main  associated  with  tho  oare  of  the  wounded  and  the 
k." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the 
baanrer  of  the  hospital,  Mr.  Francis  Hicks,  was 
illed  to  the  dais,  and  was  knighted. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  a view  and 
:aa  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  hospital,  in- 
iding  the  two  wards  named  by  her  Majetty 
id  the  chapel.  We  have  so  recently  printed 

II  elaborate  description  of  the  whole  establish- 
lent  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  that 
liy  account  now  is  nnnecessovy.*  In  our  volume 
r 1865  (xxiii.,  p 55G)  will  bo  found  plans,  to  a 
halier  scale,  of  the  hospital  as  a whole,  and  a 
pnecal  view  of  it. 


I LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

' LADYJTAN  V.  GKAVE. — COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

I Tins  was  a case  of  light  and  air,  which  came 
ifore  the  Court  upon  an  appeal  from  Vice- 
hancellor  Stuart.  The  plaintiff,  who  had  filed 
,B  bill  aud  obtained  a perpetual  injunction 
i>ainst  the  building  of  a wall  by  the  defendant 

• as  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  and 
,r  to  the  plaintiff’s  windows,  purchased  a house 
3ar  Keswick  in  1865.  At  the  time  of  the  pur- 
iiase  by  the  plaintiff  the  vendor  was  tho  lessee 
r the  residue  of  a term  of  ten  years  of  a piece 
f garden-ground,  which  came  up  to  within  21  in. 
’the  back  of  the  house.  In  1867  the  defendant 
joame  the  owner  in  fee  of  this  piece  of  ground, 
id  he  shortly  afcerwards  commenced  buiidiug  a 
)w  of  cottages,  the  outer  wall  of  which  was 
irried  up  at  a distance  of  only  lS  in.  from  the 
laintiff’s  premises,  the  fact,  as  alleged  by  the 
laintifi’,  being  almost  entirely  to  exclude  the 
ccesB  of  light  aud  air  from  the  windows  at  the 
ack  of  his  house. 

'The  case  involved  two  itiaiu  questions, — 1,  whether  there 
au  been  suth  a unity  of  possession  of  the  house  and 
arden  as  (o  destroy  the  right  of  enj  yment  from  being 

• quired  duriug  the  twenty  years  next  after  the  house  of 
10  plaimiil'  was  built;  and,  2,  whether  tho  windows  of 


PP-  59  and  83,  ante.  The  plan  now  given  is 
lecially  described  in  p.  6J. 


the  plaintiff’s  honse  had  become  ancient  lights  before  the 
passing  of  the  Prescription  Act  (2  and  3 William  IV., 
c.  71),  BO  as  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
fourth  section  of  that  Act. 

The  evidence  was  very  voluminous,  and  greatly  in  con- 
flict ; but  in  tho  result  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant  had  failed  .to  prove  the  points  relied 
npon  in  his  favour,  aud  granted  a perpetual  injunction  as 
prayed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Q.C.  and  Mr.  Fisoher,  appeared  in  snp. 
port  of  tho  appeal ; Mr.  Greene,  Q.C.,  Mr.  John  Pear- 
son, Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Plummer,  were  for  the  piaintifl’. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  gave  judgment  at  great  length, 
observing  that  the  question  turns  first  upon  tha  law  of  the 
case,  and,  secondly  upon  the  facts  to  which  the  law  was 
to  be  applied,  i'he  Vice-Chancellor  had  decided  the 
question  entirely  upon  the  facts,  but  he  could  not  help 
coming  to  a conclusion  comrary  to  that  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  upon  the  facts.  In  his  opinion  it  was  esta- 
blished upon  the  evidence  that,  assuming  the  plaiutilT’a 
house  to  have  been  built  in  1303  or  1314,  from  18L9  down- 
wards there  had  been  unity  of  possession  of  the  house 
and  garden  over  which  the  easement  was  now  claimed  by 
tho  plaintiff.  How,  with  respect  to  the  acqnisition  of 
a right  to  light  and  air,  it  was  clearly  established  that  a 
man  could  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  owner  of  land 
and  claim  an  casement  over  it ; in  other  words,  the  ease- 
ment and  ownership  could  not  exist  together.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  access  of  light  over  contiguous  land  must  be 
had  during  the  whole  twenty  years  required  by  the  Pre- 
scription Act  (2  & 3 Wm.  IV.,  0.  71),  in  the  character  of 
an  easement  distinct  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  land 
itself  as  owner.  Now,  upon  the  evidence  it  was  clear 
that  the  various  ocenpiers  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  bad 
enjoyed  this  orchard  or  garden  with  it,  and  as  part  of  it, 
for  so  long  a period  that  the  right  of  an  easement  over 
the  garden  had  not  been  acquired  for  the  period  required 
by  the  statute.  Differing,  as  he  did,  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  the  result  of  the  evidence,  the  law  as 
applied  to  the  facts  would  prevent  the  right  from  having 
accrued  within  twenty  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  and  the  bill  must  therefore  be  dismissed  with 
costs.  


THE  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  BRIGHTON 
TOWN-HALL. 

We  mentioned  recently  that  Mr.  Nightingale 
having  refused  to  sign  the  contract  proposed, 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  next  lovYest,  had  been 
accepted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
state  the  objections  that  were  taken,  and  we 
willingly  do  so. 

Mr.Nightingale’B  solicitor  (Mr.  J.  W.  Mackrell) 
having  perused,  on  his  behalf,  the  agreement  and 
specification,  pointed  out  several  points  which  he 
oonsidered  should  be  modified. 

“ The  specification.  Clause  2,  requires,’’  he  says* 
“ that  the  work  shall  be  proceeded  with  in  such  order 
as  the  surveyor  shall  direct,  and,  if  necessary,  by  men 
working  at  night ; and  Clause  120,  that  tha  work  snail  be 
completed  by  the  31st  of  August,  under  a penalty  of  lOL  a 
week.  The  contractor  was  not  informed  that  he  might  be 
put  to  the  extra  expense  of  employing  men  at  night,  aud  it 
would  bo  only  fair  that,  in  the  event  of  his  having  to  do 
this,  a proportionate  sum  should  be  added  to  the  contract 
price ; and  as  he' would  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
veyor, as  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  no  penalty  should 
be  payable  unless  the  surveyor  shall  certify  in  writing  that 
the  works  could  have  been  reasonably  completed  lu  the 
time  appointed.  The  time  should  be  extended  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  tenders  were 
accepted.  The  surveyor  is  made  (Clause  13)  the  sole  referee. 
It  has  now  been  conceded  by  Government  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  contract,  by  the  corpora’ion  of  London,  and 
other  public  bodies,  and  by  the  Institute  of  Arobiteots, 
that  except  as  regards  quality  of  materials  and  work- 
manship, tho  contractor  shall  be  at  liherty  to  have 
any  decision  of  the  architect,  with  which  he  may  be 
dissatisfied,  referred  to  some  other  architect,  to  be  named 
in  the  contract;  and  I presume  the  corporation  of 
Brighton  will  not  object  to  a similar  provision.  The 
noth  clause  would  make  the  contractor  responsible  in 
case  of  fire;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
insure  the  work  he  is  erecting,  it  will  be  only  fair  that  the 
corporation  shall  undertake  the  responsibility.  The 
tcr.uB  of  payment  (Clause  127)  are  less  liberal  than  those 
now  in  practice  in  London,  the  usual  terms  being  80  per 
cent,  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  10  per  cent,  more 
on  completion,  and  the  balance  three  months  afterwards. 
I presume  the  corporation  will  not  object  to  this  variation. 
There  are  some  minor  points  which  should  be  modified,  as 
to  which  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  of 
opinion.  I notice  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  agreement 
shall  be  under  seal,  aud  necessarily  so  as  regards  the 
corporation;  but  it  is  not  usual  for  the  contractor  to 
execute  under  seal,  and  it  is  very  objectionable,  as  it 
brings  him  under  a responsibility  for  a period  of  twenty 
years;  whereas,  otherwise,  ho  would  be  responsible  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  which,  of  course,  is  ample  for  all 
proper  protection  for  the  corporation;  and  if  tho  instru- 
ment be  under  seal,  it  may  make  the  disposition  of  his 
estate,  in  case  of  death,  more  diflicuU." 

Mr.  Lockyer  consented  to  sign  the  contract 
without  alteration,  and  the  work  was  given  to 
him. 


TEE  WIDENING  OF  PARK-LANE  AND 
CUTTING  THROUGH  HAMILTON-PLACE. 
Sir  George  Osborn  writes  tons  as  follows: — 

As  was  obvious  from  the  first  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  the  making  an  opening  through  Hamilton-place 
with  the  view  of  relieving  the  southern  outlet  of  Fark- 
lane  from  tho  ever-increasing  trailic  would  prove  a com- 
plete failure,  and  the  result  has  more  than  confirmed  this 
prediction.  The  real  desideratum  was  to  widen  the  lane 
from  Iloldernesse  House  to  a “bell  mouth”  down  to 
Ficcadiliy,  and  the  object  could  be  attained  by  one  way, — 
and  one  way  only, — uaraely,  by  pulling  down  all  the  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lane  which  are  opposite  Holder- 
nesse  House,  nud  rermiuainig  with  the  house  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  All  interference  with  Hamilton- 
.place  would  thereby  have  been  obviated,  and  the  lane 


wonld  have  become,  as  a boulevard,  a noble  metropolitan 
feature. 

How  does  it  stand  now  ? The  Lane,  from  Holdernesse 
House  southwards,  is  utterly  unimproved,  and  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  its  narrow  throat  are  still  bespattered 
with  mud  by  passing  vehicles,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
its  debouchure  is  cramped  and  ignominious ; whilst  the 
ruthless  demolition  of  the  booses  on  the  east  side  of 
Hamilton-place  leave,  what  are  the  real  culprits,  to 
appear  an  obnoxious  and  obstructive  oasis.  They  must  be 
doomed;  but,  if  so,  the  space  will  be  too  great  for  the 
purpose  desired. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS,  LEICESTER. 

Sib, — Amongst  the  numerous  designs  now  exhibiting  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Leicester,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
does  not  possess  considerable  merit,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  authors  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortunate  three,  whoever  they  may  be,  should  go 
nnremunerated  for  the  skill  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
them.  Clever  as  they  are,  the  narrow  strip  of  ground 
they  have  to  work  upon  precludes  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing like  a bold  facade.  We  see  towers  and  spires 
springing  out  of  almost  dead  walls,  instead  of  being 
eti’ective  by  standing  out  in  bold  relief.  I would  ask, 
does  not  the  external  grandenr,  independent  of  detail, 
of  most  of  the  public  buildings  throughout  the  kingdom, 
chiefly  consist  in  their  projections  and  recesses, — in  fact, 
in  broken  lines.  But  here,  look  at  any  one  of  the  ground 
plans  (elevations  in  perspective  are  apt  to  deceive)  and  you 
see  invariably  one  monotonous  straight  line,  and  no  help 
for  it.  Surely  it  would  have  puzzled  any  man,  or  body  of 
men,  to  have  chosen  a more  objectionable  site  for  such  a 
purpose,  W.  L. 


CHARGES  FOR  QUANTITIES. 

CAMBERWELL  INFIRMARY. 

Sir, — Last  week  the  Board  of  Guardians 
opened  tenders  for  taking  out  the  quantities  for 
this  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  under  Mr. 
W.  Cross,  architect.  They  were  as  follows  ; — 

Poland  li  psr  cent. 

Gricten  ,, 

Meeking li  n 

Fain  & Clark  1 >• 

Dixon 1 » 

Btrudwick 1 » 

Cross  1 II 

Curtis  & Son 17a. 6d.  ,, 

Lansdown  A Pollard f ,, 

Hammock  &,  Lambert  16s.  „ 

Lansdown 

Dawnay l-ts-  percent. 

Murphy 10s.  ,, 

After  several  propositions,  Mr.  Meeking’s  tender, 
at  I5  per  cent.,  was  accepted. 

I think  that  this  selection  was  most  unjnst, 
both  towards  the  ratepayers  and  the  competitors. 
The  lowest  tender  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 
Before  the  tenders  were  sent  in,  the  name  of  the 
selected  surveyor  was  proposed  in  the  Board, 
and  therefore  the  unfairness  I complain  of  is 
more  evident,  the  competition  being  a mere 
mockery.  Aruoibald  D.  Dawnay, 


EXTINCTION  OF  FIRES. 

Sir, — The  appalling  news  from  Paris  causes 
us  to  quail  with  horror,  especially  those  who 
have  walked  amidst  its  splendour  and  magni- 
fioenoe.  Three  bottles, — one  of  water,  one  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  potash  or  salt, — a few  of 
these  trios  tied  together  (and  kept  ready  on  a 
shelf),  if  dashed  into  fire,  produce  a gas  that  stops 
combustion,  without  damaging  bouse  aud  stock 
with  water.  Any  person  can  test  the  above  at 
tho  cost  of  a few  pence.  R.  T. 


OWNERS  BOUND  TO  INSPECT  BRIDGES 
AND  BUILDINGS. 

KEARNEY  V.  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

This  was  a case  (Court  of  Error,  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber)  which  involved  a principle 
of  great  importance  as  to  the  liability  of  owners 
of  buildings  for  injury  happening  to  passers-by 
from  the  falling  of  bricks,  slates,  or  tiles.  The 
plaintiff  was  passing  along  a highway  under  one 
of  the  bridges  of  the  company,  when  a loose 
brick  fell  down  from  it  upon  him  and  injured 
him.  Just  before  it  fell  a train  passed  along  the 
bridge,  and  about  the  same  time  several  other 
bricks  had  fallen  from  the  bridge. 

It  was  proved  that  the  bridge  had  been  built  for  three 
years,  and  that  no  one  had  noticed  anything  wrong  about 
it.  The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Hannen  in  1369, 
and  he  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  there  bad  been  any  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  company  either  in  the  construc- 
tion or  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plttiniifl’,  damages  251. ; bat  tho  judge  reserved  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  negligence, 
and  he  himself  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not.  ino 
case  was  argued  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Jnstieo 
Lush,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  when  the  learaea 
judge  was  of  opinion  against  the  plaintifi.  ..  f 

Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  evi 
negligence,  on  tho  principle  ree  ip>u  loquitur,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lush,  though  with  some  hesitation,  concurred  in 

that  opinion.  The  company  appealed. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Bsroo,  after  hearing  the  counsel  for 
the  company,  consulted  the  other  judges,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  pronounce  a onsuimous  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiu,  and  upholding  the  judgment  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench.  There  was,  he  said,  a duty  on  the  defendants,  who 
had  a bridge  over  a highway,  so  to  take  reasonable  care 
that  people  might  safely  pass  under  it,  and  there  was 
primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence.  He  could  not  deal 
more  satisfactorily  with  the  case  than,  by  nsing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  said  "ret  tp»a 
loquitur."  A brick  fell  witbout  any  assignable  cause. 
This  conclusively  showed  that  it  was  loose,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  several  other  bricks  fell  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  coi^pany  from  time  to  time  to 
inspect  their  bridges,  and  see  that  there  were  no  loose 
bricks  which  might  cause  danger;  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  eyidence  to  sustain  the  verdict. 


A COLLEGE  OP  LABOUR  AUD  ART. 

SiK, — Mr.  Craig,  in  hia  letter,  whilst  pro- 
claiming the  novelty  of  his  idea,  has  no  doubt 
forgotten  to  read  the  commanioation  which 
appeared  in  year  journal  a few  weeks  ago 
(p.  297),  signed  as  below.  As  I am  pleased  to 
find  the  ideas  of  others  working  in  the  same 
direction  as  my  own,  I will  not  find  fault  with 
him  farther  than  to  say  I do  not  believe  the 
fonnding  of  any  institution  for  children  of  small 
or  great  ability  only,  in  which  they  may  be  edu- 
cated to  one  course  of  industrial  pursuit,  regard- 
less of  their  inclination  or  suitability  for  the 
same,  other  than  a great  mistake,  resulting  in 
that  misdirection  of  energy  which,  with  a false 
pride  and  want  of  principle,  leads  to  discontent 
and  poverty,  followed  too  frequently  by  intem- 
perance, vice,  and  social  degradation, — disorders 
generally  intensified  by  indiscriminate  charity. 

Tour  correspondent  “ B.”  also  falls  into  error  ; 
for,  taking  the  numberless  ten-shilling  vote 
institutions  as  the  only  possible  form  of  charitable 
educational  establishment  it  is  possible  to  found, 
he  condemns  them  all  together.  Let  me  now 
ask  the  latter,  is  it  not  a shame  that  in  this  little 
ieland,  blessed  as  it  is  with  an  invigorating 
climate  and  an  amount  of  wealth  with  which  no 
other  country  can  compare,  there  should  be  no 
great  oity  without  a plague-spot  in  its  midst,  of 
its  own  creating,  where  men  and  women  exist 
surrounded  by  everything  that  is  loathsome  to 
sight,  smell,  and  feeling,  yet  amongst  whom  are 
found  very  many  who  try  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
God,  their  children,  and  their  fellows  amidst  the 
misery  which  surrounds  them,  till  their  hearts 
break  in  the  unequal  struggle  ? la  it  nob  a 
greater  shame  that  there  exist  no  adequate 
means  of  saving  those  children  who  have  been 
taught  and  do  try  to  shuu  the  gilded  temptations 
held  forth  by  the  votaries  of  vice  and  immorality, 
and  help  themselves  to  burst  those  bonds  of 
infamy  which  such  a fearful  state  of  life  is  ever 
tending  to  cast  around  them  ? And  does  he 
really  think  that  half  a million  could  bo  ill 
spent  in  rescuing  one  or  two  thousand  children 
annually  from  a probable  ruin  of  mind  and  body, 
in  rearing  them  in  a purer  atmosphere,  and  fitting 
them  for  all  sorts  of  manual  labour  ? If  he 
does,  I entirely  disagree  with  him,  and  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  if  not  the  one,  many 
hands  will  be  held  forth  to  give  the  aid  requ'red. 

J.  J.  A. 


STONE  AND  STONE-WORKING. 

SiE, — As  a stonemason  I quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Pain,  that  the  joints  and  beds  of  stonework 
should  be  square  and  true  ; but  do  not  blame  the 
mason  if  they  are  not  so,  for  quantity,  not  quality, 
is  the  rule,  and  I have  seen  good  masons  dis- 
charged for  doing  what  Mr.  Pain  blames  them 
for  not  doing.  Masons  are  quite  aware  that 
mitred  joints  are  nob  masonry,  and  no  mason 
would  make  them  in  stone  work  ; but  what  is  be 
to  do,  having  a carpenter  or  joiner  as  clerk  of 
works,  who  knows  as  much  about  masonry  as 
the  stone  knows  of  him  ? Shonld  the  joints  be 
ordered  in  the  mitre,  and  the  mason  refuse  to 
make  them  so,  wbat  is  tbe  consequence  ? I will 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Pain  to  say.  As  a mason,  I am 
snrpr.’sed  to  read  that  the  exception  to  the  rale 
is  a mitre-joint  in  a pointed  arch ; that  the 
joint  shonld  he  made  at  tbe  mitre  of  the  key- 
stone. All  arch  joints  should  be  made  to  the 
radius  line.  Can  the  centre  line  of  a pointed 
arch  be  made  so  ? If  it  cannot,  it  is  also  de- 
cidedly wrong.  I have  fixed  pointed  arches 
with  joints  made  in  the  key-mitre  which  have 
been  ordered  to  be  made  so  by  a carpenter  clerk 
of  works,  and  also  with  the  key-stone  worked  to 
the  radius  joint.  Practical  experience  tells  me 
that  the  centre  joint  is  wrong;  the  arch  is  not 
so  strong ; the  mason  cannot,  as  the  term  is  in 
the  trade,  drive  the  key  home.  If  a monlded 
arch,  the  members  are  weak  in  such  a joint,  and 


liable  to  be  burst  off.  I have  worked  under  a clerk 
of  works  who  did  say  (he  was  a carpenter)  that 
in  tracery  for  windows  the  joints  should  be  made 
at  the  intersections  of  the  tracery  ; so  I should 
think  it  is  nob  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Pain 
should  find  so  many  cracked  walls  in  the  Lake 
District,  or  any  other  district.  I am  at  a loss  to 
know  what  the  temptation  is  the  mason  has  to 
resist  in  not  putting  in  the  bond-stones  in  the 
walls.  Where  is  the  working  man  on  the  build- 
ing, excepting  the  foreman,  who  can  see  the 
drawings  or  the  speoification,  although  experience 
tells  him  bond-stones  are  necessary,  and  should 
be  put  in  ? The  mason  has  to  work  from  the  in- 
struction he  receives  from  the  foreman,  who 
perhaps  knows  so  little  beyond  his  own  trade  as 
not  to  know  what  a bond-stone  means. 

I also  think  it  immaterial  which  way  the  stone 
is  bedded,  provided  it  is  not  put  faoe-bedded. 
For  instance,  a cornice  with  great  projections 
and  undercut  mouldings  should  be  joint-bedded, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  quoins,  where  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best  stone. 
String-courses,  with  moulding,  uudercut,  and 
ooping  to  gables,  should  be  joint-bedded.  No 
wonder  we  see  so  many  of  the  stone  buildings 
going  to  decay ; for,  if  yon  take  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  Builder,  you  find  carpenters  and 
joiners  preferred  for  clerks  of  works  j few  and 
far  between  is  a mason  preferred.  But  Mr.  Pain 
states  that  it  is  from  being  naeducated  and  un- 
steady that  they  are  not  appointed  to  situations 
of  trust.  He  is  condemning  a class  in  the  build- 
ing trade  whom,  from  bis  own  remarks,  he  has 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  fill  the  office  of 
clerk  of  works. 

Thomas  Cook,  a Working  Mason. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Bn'sefon. — An  inquest  has  been  held  in  Penton- 
place,  Kennington  Park-roafi,  on  the  body  of 
William  Ciolio,  a carpenter.  Deceased  fell  from 
a Boaffjld  in  Church-street,  Brixton,  and  expired 
in  a few  hours,  leaving  a wife  and  eight  children 
destitute.  A verdiot  of  “ Accidental  death  ” was 
recorded. 

Manchester. — An  excavation  has  reaently  been 
made,  adjoiuing  a building  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Ravenscrofc  & Co.,  cotton  waste  mer- 
chants, Mark-lane,  Hyde-cross,  for  the  erection 
of  new  promises  for  a wholesale  drnggiat  of 
Hanging-ditch.  It  had  been  necessary  to  exca- 
vate below  the  depth  of  the  walls,  and  means 
were  taken,  it  was  snpposed,  which  would  render 
them  secure.  A portion,  however,  fell  with  a 
loud  noise,  causing  much  consternation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Five  or  six  hours  later  another 
portion  fell,  as  was  anticipated.  To  avoid  any 
further  accident  workmen  were  at  once  set  to 
work  to  shore  up  the  remaining  walls. 


SYMBOLIC  VAGARIES  AT  THE 
CONFERENCE. 

Sir, — Part  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Rolfe,  which 
you  printed  iu  last  number  (and  to  which  the 
epithet  “nonsense”  is,  I think,  quite  as  appli- 
cable as  it  could  possibly  be  to  anything  that 
was  omitted),  furnishes  a ludicrous,  though  some- 
what painful,  instance  of  the  kind  of  absurdities 
which  wo  are  asked  to  listen  to  in  the  name  of 
architecture  by  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  specially  “church  arebiteots.”  All  parties 
have  a right,  of  course,  to  their  own  peculiar 
Bupersbitions,  and  Mr.  RoKe’s  paper  would  have 
been  quite  in  place  at  a meeting  of  Medicevalising 
clergymen ; but  no  such  paper  ought  to  have 
been  read  to  an  assenbly  of  architects.  The 
very  title,  as  corrected  by  the  lecturer,  is  an 
absurdity.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has 
the  Purchas  judgment  to  do  with  “art?”  If 
art  is  anything  more  than  a mere  name,  it  is 
something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a 
storm  in  a teacup  as  that  or  any  other  squabbles 
of  the  kind.  If  the  gentlemen  who  waste  their 
own  and  other  people’s  time  in  these  trivialicies 
could  only  be  induced  to  open  their  eyes  and 
look  around  them,  instead  of  going  round  and 
round  within  their  own  little  “ Mediaeval  ” circle, 
they  might  fiud  out  the  fact  that  the  coarse  of 
modern  thought  is  in  reality  leaving  them  quite 
on  one  side,  and  that  not  one  unprejudiced 
person  in  a hundred  would  regard  discussions  of 
this  nature  but  with  utter  indifference.  If  the 
“ symbolic  ” architects  do  not  find  this  out  for 
themselves,  the  knowledge  of  it  will  presently 
be  forced  upon  them  in  an  unexpected  and  un- 
comfortable manner  when  the  ecclesiastical 
babble  bursts,  which,  judging)  from  the  signs  of 


the  times,  may  be  sooner  than  some  people 
expect. 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  no  right  to  complain  of  your 
report  of  his  paper,  and  its  reception  at  the  Con- 
ference,  as,  if  the  plain  truth  were  told,  the 
majority  of  those  present  were  laughing  at  him. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  “ recommend  his  brothw 
architects  ” to  make  altars  7 fo.  5 in.  long,  if  he 
likes  5 and  they  will,  no  doubt,  appraise  the : 
advice  at  its  due  worth ; but  when  he  infers  that 
all  those  who  ridicule  his  “ pure  symbolic  spirit  ’’ , 
are  actuated  iu  their  profession  only  by 
“money-grubbing”  motives,  he  says  what  is 
either  silly  or  impertinent,  or  both. 

In  one  point  I concur  with  Mr.  Rolfe.  I think, 
there  was  room  for  considerable  improvement  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Conference  programme,! 
as  to  allowing  more  time  for  papers  and  disenw 
sions,  and  not  attempting  the  oonsideration  0 
such  a multiplicity  of  subjects.  Bab  this  first' 
Conference  was,  in  great  measure,  experiment^ 
Improvements  will,  doubtless,  be  made  next  yearfi 
and,  among  other  things,  we  will  hope  that  those 
of  us  who  may  travel  from  some  distance  to 
attend  the  meetings  and  interchange  informa-i 
tion,  may  not  again  be  invited  to  sit  and  listen' 
to  such  childish  nonsense  about  symbolic  ritual,: 
which  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  architectural 
art  as  rat-catching.  Modern  society  has  other 
work  for  the  architect  than  the  brushing  up  of 
eooleeiastical  old  clothes. 

A Provincial  Architect.  . 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY. 

The  report  of  the  directors  to  the  proprietoja 
states  that  tbe  comparative  return  of  admissions 
for  the  six  months  ending  30th  April,  1870  and 
1871,  shows  an  increase  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
During  the  past  six  months  large  portions  ol 
the  roof  have  been  renewed,  on  the  same  im- 
proved system  which  was  noticed  in  the  former  re' 
port.  In  addition  to  these  works  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  put  the  water-towers  into  a state 
of  thorough  and  substantial  repair.  The  work 
was  put  up  to  competition,  and  has  been  let  bj 
contract  to  a respectable  firm.  The  recoustruO' 
tion  of  the  Rosary  has  been  brought  to  a close  ; 
the  ironwork  is  fioiahed,  and  the  painting  wilk 
be  very  shortly  completed.  The  outlying  porJ 
tions  of  the  company’s  land  bordering  on  th^ 
Penge  and  Thicket  roads,  have  been  let  to  Mr' 
Robert  Hendrey,  on  a building  lease  of  99  years,' 
Mr.  Hendrey  is  bound  under  bis  agreement  toi 
cover  the  land  within  fonr  years,  from  25th* 
March  last  with  houses,  to  cost  73,0001.,  thL 
ground-rent  of  which  will  be  1,3021.  Ss.  I 

The  managers  of  the  Handel  Festival  will 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  snceesB  of  their  labours.  If  the  “Israei 
in  )Egypt,”  which  is  to  be  performed  on  (this 
Friday,  the  23rcl,  bo  as  well  done  as  havt: 
been  the  preceding  works,  there  will  bo  nothing 
to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  execatiob 
has  been  for  the  most  part  perfect.  The  coal 
tinned  pressure  on  our  space  alone  preveubs  ui 
from  giving  such  an  account  of  the  festival  oil 
would  be  worthy  of  it. 


JUNIOR  EXAMINER9HIPS  IN  THE  OFFICl'l 
OF  HER  MAJESTY’8  WORKS.  ; 

At  the  reoent  open  competitive  examinati(s| 
held  in  London  by  the  Civil  Service  CommiH 
sioners  for  two  appointments  as  above,  th, 
undermentioned  gentlemen  obtained  respeo) 
tively  the  first  and  second  places  5 viz.,  1.  R.  « 
Thompson,  Royal  Engineer  Department,  Cbatl 
bam;  2.  A.  L,  Edwards,  New-cross,  London,  i 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barley,  near  Royston. — The  foundation-stoni 
in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  thechurci 
here  has  been  laid.  The  greater  portion  of  tb' 
old  oburch,  which  was  in  a very  dilapidate, 
condition,  lias  been  taken  down.  The  tower 
south  aisle,  and  a portion  of  the  south  arcade  t? 
nave,  remain  standing,  and  will  be  restoretf 
The  new  building  will  consist  of  chancol,  witi 
organ-chamber  and  vestry,  nave,  north  aisle,  an 
porch,  and  new  fittings  of  wainscot  oak  will  b) 
provided.  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London,  is  th 
architect,  under  whose  control  the  works  are  fc 
be  carried  out.  The  contract  has  been  undeii 
taken  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford,  with  th 
exception  of  the  seating  in  nave  and  aisles,  whici 
will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Saville,  of  Barley.  Th 
estimated  cost  of  tbe  works  is  about  3,0001.  ^ ' 

Woolley. — St.  Peter’s  Cburcb,  Woolley,  haviuf 
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len  closed  since  May,  1870,  baa  been  re-opened, 

i,er  a restoration  at  the  hands  of  Mr,  J.  L. 
arson,  of  London,  architect,  the  whole  of  the 
irk  being  carried  oat  by  Mossra.  Simpson  & 
hlonc,  of  Hall,  baildora.  The  Hoolesiastioal 
[mmissioners,  as  lessees  of  the  tithes,  restore 
It  middle  chancel ; the  cost  of  restoring  the 
rintworth  Chapel,  and  the  nave  of  the  church, 
^ been  principally  defrayed  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
rmtworth,  the  patron  of  the  charoh,  aided  by 
ts.  The  whole  bailding  has  been  re-roofed  5 
b pillars  or  arches  have  been  scraped ; the 
jlLncel,  into  which  there  was  formerly  a descent 
'm  the  nave,  has  been  considerably  raised; 

I tower  arch,  which  has  been  bricked  up,  is 
med  out.  The  east  window,  which  was  small, 
i been  replaced  by  a new  one  of  fivo  lights,  of 
lensions  proportional  to  the  unusually  large 
incel,  and  with  traoery.  The  whole  church  is 
)red  with  Minton’s  tiles,  in  a variety  of  pai- 
ns. Open  benches  thronghout  the  ohnrch 
»ply  the  places  of  the  high  pews,  and  the  old 
ved  ends  have  been  worked  up  with  the  new 
iterial.  The  ancient  stained  glass,  which  was 
ittered  about  the  chancel  windows  in  a most 
gmentary  way,  and  in  almost  hopeless  con- 
ion,  has  been  worked  up  into  the  original 
yeots  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.anditnow  fills 
I east  windows  in  the  north  and  south  choir, 

1 two  north  windows  in  the  Wentworth  Chapel, 
jongst  the  subjects  are  “ The  Virgin  and 
iid,”  “The  Crucifixion,”  “ The  Resurrection,” 
’he  Holy  Trinity,”  “ St.  Catherine,”  and  a 
ight  in  armour,  together  with  the  arms  of 
lodraffe,  Hammertou,  Wentworth,  &o.  In  the 
ith  choir  a window  has  been  placed  by  Messrs, 
vers,  Barrand.  & Westlake,  the  gift  of  Major 
fl  Mrs.  Withington  to  the  oharoh,  the  subject 
which  is  “ Christ  blessing  little  Children.” 
ere  is  also  a centre  light  in  the  window  of  the 
ifch  aisle,  by  Clayton  & Bell,  the  gift  of  Mr. 

J Mrs.  Mammatt,  the  sahjeot, — "The  good 
spherd.”  Three  other  windows  are  also  being 
ipared,  one  by  Clayton  & Bell,  given  by  Capt. 
ntworth;  two  by  Messrs.  Morris  &,  Co.,  one 
t gift  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  other  of  the 
tagers  of  Woolley.  A font,  carved  and  with 
rble  oolamns,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
jlac^d  at  the  west  aide  of  the  soath  door. 
n^ithington. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
ijient  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Michael,  at  Withing- 
I.  Tho  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  G.  C.  Talbot,  the 
^tor,  is  bringing  undsr  the  consideration  of 
I parishioners,  and  all  intarested  in  tho  pre- 
■vation  of  this  church  the  need  that  exists  for 
jsiderable  reparation  of  mach  of  the  fabric, 

I the  desirability  of  effecting  improvements  in 
ii  interior,  which  would  provide  twenty-five 
jiitional  sittings.  He  has  obtained  from  Mr. 
bndon  a plan  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
B church,  at  an  outlay  of  1,4001. 
iVhittlcsey. — St.  Andrew’s  Chnrch  is  now 
ing  subjected  to  the  first  processes  of  restora- 

fi.  The  church  is  now  cleared  out.  Tho  bases 
some  of  the  pillars,  hidden  before  by  wood- 
rk,  are  altogether  decayed.  This  seems  to 
Ive  been  tho  case  before  the  pews  wore  set  op, 

I instead  of  solid  masonry,  corresponding  with 
) upper  portions,  there  is  nothing  but  rubble 
i plaster.  Where  the  stonework  remains 
id,  huge  pieces  have  been  out  away  to  make 
)m  for  beams  and  uprights,  and  two  columns 
,ich  supported  the  west  gallery,  are  cut  nearly 
If  through.  Ror  gas-pipos,  and  hat-pegs, 
lilar  devastations  have  been  made  on  a smaller 
lie.  The  area  of  the  ohnrch  is  found  to  be 
fneycombed  in  all  directions  by  vaults  and 
laves.  In  taking  down  the  pews  it  was  found 
bt  most  of  thorn  had  a movable  floor,  so  that 
B onoo  living  occupier  might  sib  just  over  hia 
■it  resting-place,  and  his  coffin  be  let  down 
1:0  a grave  beneath.  Leaden  coffins  were  not 
(osidered  necessary,  though  they  sometimes 
iCur,  and  instead  of  brick  arches,  oak  planks 
jvered  the  vaults,  while  in  some  places,  as  far 
f can  be  proved  by  appearances,  nothing  but , 
I common  grave  received  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Wfliiieners.  The  state  of  squalor  and  rottenness 
aolosed  by  the  whole  area  of  the  churoh  is 
sgusting,  and  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that 
>y  one  walking  along  the  aisles  had  nob  found 
‘lUBelf  on  a sudden  in  a dark  pit  among  “ cor- 
iption,  earth,  and  worms.” 

Great  Berlchamstead.  — The  exterior  of  the 
’stored  church,  the  re-opening  of  which  has 
:ready  been  noticed,  as  seen  from  the  streets,  is 
"JW  nearly  all  new  work,  but  it  does  not  convey 
le  impression  of  newness  in  an  unpleasant  or 
itrnsive  manner.  The  grey  flints  of  which  the 
lalling  is  composed  and  the  general  treatment 
the  new  masonry,  give  to  the  work  already 


the  quiet  look  of  an  old  building.  There  have 
been  no  funds  as  yet  available  for  the  restoration 
of  the  outside  of  the  central  tower,  which  is 
much  decayed,  nor  for  the  entire  north  side  of 
the  church,  and  for  some  other  external  parts. 
The  new  work  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  a repro- 
duction of  the  original  work.  All  the  fittings  and 
floors  have  been  renewed,  some  old  tombs  and 
monuments  being  preserved.  New  roofs  covered 
with  lead  have  been  put  np  on  the  south  transept 
and  on  the  chancel,  and  the  walls  of  both  have 
been  to  a large  extent  rebuilt  and  raised.  The 
entire  outside  of  the  churoh  was  covered  with 
stucco,  upon  walla  repaired  with  brick,  and  the 
windows  were  cased  in  cement.  The  exterior 
was  throughout  in  the  ruinous  condition  in  which 
the  north  side  still  remains.  The  plaster  has 
been  removed  from  the  west  wall,  and  from  the 
greater  part  of  thesouth  and  east  walls, — that  is, 
to  the  extent  the  funds  would  permit.  These 
walla  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  or  faced  with 
flint  or  quoined  with  stone.  The  windows  and 
doors  in  them  having  perished,  they  have  been 
' restored  in  stonework.  An  unsightly  vestry, 
to  the  north  of  the  ohanool,  which  concealed 
some  architectural  work  connected  with  the 
chancel  and  north  transept,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  various  restorations  effected 
in  the  parts  which  it  had  defaced.  The 
entranoes  to  the  church  have  been  re- 
arranged, and  a porch,  long  disused  on  account 
of  its  inconvenient  position,  has  been  thrown 
into  the  church,  its  turret  staircase  being  now 
surmounted  with  a stone  spire,  which  adds  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  building  on  this  its 
most  prominent  side.  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  been  entirely  refloored  and  refitted.  The 
old-fashioned  and  straight-backed  high  pews 
have  been  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
open  seats.  The  seats  and  furniture  are  entirely 
of  English  or  Riga  oak  throughout,  the  pave- 
ment of  tiles  intermixed  in  tho  eastern  part  of 
the  churoh  with  Derbyshire  fossil  marble.  The 
organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons,  stands 
on  the  floor  in  tho  south  transept.  The  interior 
is  now  heated  by  hot-air  apparatus,  and  lighted 
by  ooronas  of  gas  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
coat  of  tho  restoration,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  about  5,OOOJ.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Butterfield.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  T.  & 
J.  Matthews  and  Mr.  W.  Nash,  of  Berkham- 
stead.  The  stonework  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Lingard,  of  Berkhamatead  3 the  sittings,  pulpit, 
communion-table,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Restall,  of  Glou- 
cester, tho  gas  fittings  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Painter,  of 
Berkhamstead,  engineer;  and  the  heating  appa- 
ratus by  Messi’s.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  The 
font  was  conatracted  by  Messrs.  Field  «t  Co.,  of 
Westminster.  It  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  and  is  of  fossil  raarb'o,  with  shafts  of 
red  Mansfield,  and  caps  of  Caen  stone.  The 
old  Court  Houjo  near  the  church,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  Black  Prince  nsed  to  hold  his  court, 
has  been  restored  and  is  now  used  as  a Sonday- 
Bohool.  The  approach  to  this  relic  of  antiquity 
is  to  be  widened  by  cutting  off  a small  slice  of 
the  churchyard. 

Orantham. — Burton  Pedwardine  Church  has 
been  ro-opened,  after  rebuilding.  The  churoh 
has  a nave  and  chancel,  with  an  unreatored 
chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  accommodates 
about  120  persons.  It  is  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  style,  and  has  been  erected  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirk, 
of  Sleaford.  The  chancel  rises  two  steps  from 
the  nave,  and  the  altar  elevated  on  a footpace 
stands  out  as  seen  from  tho  west  end. 

Longion. — Daring  the  last  two  or  three  months 
St.  James’s  Parish  Churoh  has  baen  undergoing 
alterations  and  improvements.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  has  been  cleaned  and  coloured,  and 
the  windows  reglazed  with  tinted  glass,  whilst 
the  chanoel  wall  and  pavement  have  been  laid 
with  encaustio  tiles.  The  whole  area  of  the 
church  has  been  seated  throughout  uniformly 
with  open  benches,  the  centre  aisle  being 
narrowed  so  as  to  increase  considerably  the 
number  of  sittings.  The  north  and  south  gal- 
leries have  been  removed,  and  the  west  gallery 
reseated  for  tho  use  of  the  schcol  children.  Tho 
lighting  has  been  re-arranged,  tho  gas  burners 
being  round  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  The 
organ  is  removed  to  the  north  end  of  the  church, 
and  restored  and  re-cased.  All  the  seats  are 
free.  The  organ  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Stringer,  of 
Hanley.  Mr.  Howson  has  removed  the  galleries 
and  done  the  woodwork,  and  Mr.  Bentley  has 
executed  the  colouriog  and  painting. 

Bolton. — The  Church  of  St.  Mark,  in  Fletoher- 
street,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 


Manchester.  The  church  contains  900  sittings, 
the  whole  free ; and  the  cost  of  erection  has 
been  5,300Z. 

North  Cray. — Oa  the  26th  of  May,  Bishop 
Parry,  the  suffragan  of  Dover,  consecrated  a 
new  chancel  to  the  church  of  St,  James,  North 
Cray,  a little  village  in  Kent.  Tho  previous 
chancel  was  very  small  and  decayed,  but  the 
now  one  has  been  built  upon  a much  handsomer 
scale  and  style,  and  as  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Western  Wood,  who 
resided  at  North  Cray -place  for  many  years,  and 
whose  good  deeds  there  will  not  readily  be  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Wood  had  been  M.P,  for  the  City 
of  London,  and  was  brother  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor.  This  tribute  to  departed  worth  is 
the  affectionate  gift  of  their  son  and  danghters, 
and  they  and  the  Chancellor  have  filled  the 
windows  with  good  painted  glass,  by  Clayton  & 
Bel),  the  only  exception  being  the  pious  contri- 
bntion  of  one  window  by  a resident  lady,  Miss 
Laurie.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  of 
London,  who  also  designed  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  the  building,  when  erected,  in  1852.  The 
style  of  the  whole  is  fourteenth-century  Geo- 
metrical, the  east  window  having  a peculiar 
arrangement  of  five  lights,  two  being  narrow, 
and  three  wide.  There  is  a reredos  formed  with 
some  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century  oak 
carving,  brought  from  Belgium,  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  and  the  other  fittings  have  been 
formed  with  old  woodwork  of  corresponding 
character,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  tho 
rector,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Johnston,  assisted  much. 

Hackney-road. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church,  to  be  erected  at  the  north  end  of 
Goldsmith’s-row,  Hackney-road,  has  been  laid 
by  Mr.  Richard  Foster,  of  Upper  Clapton.  The 
church  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  apsidal 
chancel  and  aisles,  and  turret  on  the  gable  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave.  It  will  be  of  brick, 
with  coloured  ornamental  bands  externally  ond 
internally,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  be- 
tween 500  and  600  persons.  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Dollman,  of  the  Adelphi,  is  the  architect;  and 
Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  of  Islington,  are  the 
contractors. 

Icomb  {Worcestershire). — The  charoh  of  this 
small  parish  has  been  reopened.  Through  neglect 
and  lapse  of  time  Icomb  Church  had  become 
totally  unfit  for  divine  service,  its  walls  being 
mouldy,  timbers  rotting,  and  floor  damp  and 
filthy.  Tho  necessity  for  restoration  was  obvious. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  the 
Diocesan  Society’s  consulting  architect,  wore 
secured.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  essential 
to  be  done  was  800Z.,  and  the  deficiency  on  the 
day  of  the  reopening  was  about  80Z.  No  baild- 
ing committee  was  appointed,  tho  rector  himself 
superintending  the  works,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Hopkins,  Messrs.  Warr  & Woolgrove,  of 
Little  Taw,  nearSnstone,  Oxon;  were  the  builders, 
by  whom  the  work  has  been  done.  The  Milton 
and  Forest  stone  was  used.  The  whole  of  the 
chnrch  has  been  restored.  In  the  nave  the 
modern  and  dilapidated  roof  has  been  removed, 
and  a new  ribbed  barrel  roof  subatitnted.  The 
interior  of  the  roof  of  the  Blaket  Chapel  has 
also  had  the  plaster  and  whitewash  removed, 
and  its  original  form  restored,  panelled,  and 
ribbed.  Both  these  roofs  have  bosses  at 
their  intersections,  carved  by  Boulton,  of  Chel- 
tenham. The  arch  in  the  Blaket  Chapel  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  modern  porch  has 
been  removed,  and  the  old  Early  Eoglish  design 
restored  from  existing  fragments.  All  the  stone- 
work of  the  church  generally  has  been  made 
good,  and  tho  old  seats  and  fittings  swept  away, 
giving  place  to  oak  stalls  in  the  chancel  and 
open  deal  benches  in  the  nave;  while  the  floors 
have  been  laid  with  Godwin’s  encaustio  tiles,  in 
varied  patterns.  The  floor  of  the  belfry  has 
been  renewed.  The  ohurch  is  warmed  with  one 
of  Porritt’s  stoves,  inserted  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  nave.  The  churchyard  has  been  drained, 
the  fencing  repaired,  and  the  soil  lowered,  to 
prevent  damp  to  the  structure. 

Winterborne  Monckton. — The  chnrch  in  this 
secluded  village,  which  dates  back  to  Norman 
times,  has  been  restored.  It  had  of  late  years 
fallen  into  a state  of  ruinous  decay.  Not  only 
were  the  walla  falling  outwards,  and  rebuilding 
necessary,  but  the  roof  had  given  way,  and  the 
floors  and  internal  fittings  were  in  a very  bad 
condition.  Tho  contractors  for  the  work  wore 
Messrs.  Norman  & Co.,  of  Weymouth,  builders. 
The  south  chancel  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  tho  porch  and  portions  of  the  other  walla  ; t e 
north  wall  has  been  taken  down  as  far  as  to 
porch  and  entirely  rebuilt;  the  stonework  ot  the 
east  window  has  been  cleaned,  and  that  under 
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the  tower  (long  blocked  op)  renewed  io  accord- 
ance with  the  original  patterc  ; another  window 
in  the  west  end  haa  been  treated  in  a similar 
manner;  while  several  other  windows  have  been 
repaired  where  they  were  defective;  all  being 
done  in  Hamhill  stone,  which  was  used  in  the  old 
work.  An  oak  chancel-screen,  with  carved  tracery 
in  the  canopies,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Grassby,  of 
Dorchester.  Some  portions  of  the  old  screen  are 
inserted  in  the  new  one.  A new  open  roof  of 
stained  deal,  with  the  tie-beams  and  arched  ribs, 
resting  on  Hamhill  stone  corbels,  has  replaced 
the  ancient  wagon-headed  roof.  The  chancel,  as 
well  as  the  central  and  side  aielea,  have  been 
paved  with  tesselated  tiles  from  the  manufactory 
of  the  Poole  Architectural  Company.  The  old 
pews  have  been  abolished,  and  subatitated  by 
open  low  seats  of  varnished  pitch  pine.  The 
contract  stipulated  for  deal  seats,  but  Mr. 
Norman,  determined  not  to  do  things  by  halves, 
at  his  own  expense  used  the  most  costly  ma- 
terial. The  tower  has  received  a new  roof,  and 
the  bellringers’  floor  has  been  rfnewed.  In 
addition  the  whole  ohnrch  has  been  covered 
with  a lead  roof. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

'Margate. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  and  Schools  at  Dane-hill,  has 
been  laid.  The  contract  is  for  1,0001.  This, 
with  2451.  for  the  site,  &o.,  brings  the  amount  to 
1,2451.  The  intended  buildings  will  comprise 
school,  with  boiler-house,  chapel  and  vestry 
above,  and  a parsonage-house  adjoining,  fronting 
on  Dane-hill.  The  style  of  architecture  may  be 
said  to  be  Early  English  Gothic,  ornamental 
brickwork  being  introduced.  The  King-street 
front  school-room  windows  will  be  deeply  re- 
cessed, and  with  stone  heads,  these  continuing 
round  the  building  as  a tooth  oonrse ; those  of 
the  chapel  will  have  beads  arched,  terminating 
in  projecting  dormers.  Dane-hill  front  will  have 
a three-light  window,  and  an  entrance  on  either 
side,  chiefly  in  stone.  The  house  will  be  in 
unison  with  the  chapel.  Internally  the  school 
will  be  coloured  in  a warm  tint.  The  chapel  will 
contain  seatings  for  about  300  people  ; these 
Heatings  will  be  open.  The  roof  with  dor- 
mers on  either  side  will  be  open,  plastered  on 
rafters,  exposing  the  principals  only,  which  will 
be  hammer-beams,  with  curved  ribs,  Ao. ; all 
woodwork  being  stained  and  varnished.  The 
works  are  proceeding  under  the  directions  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Alfred  V7.  Phillips,  of  Margate. 
Mr.  W.  Osborne,  of  Ramsgate,  is  the  builder. 

Bloxwich.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  to  be  erected  at  Blake- 
nall,  near  Bloxwich,  has  been  laid.  The  church 
is  to  be  built  upon  land  belonging  to  Lord 
Hatherton,  in  the  road  leading  from  Blakenallto 
Bloxwich,  and  is  to  occupy,  together  with  an 
adjoining  residence,  1,080  square  feet  of  land. 
The  church  will  be  40  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  high, 
and  it  is  to  accommodate  280  people;  bat  ia  in- 
tended to  have  movable  seats,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a Sunday  Sohool  until 
the  erection  of  proper  schools,  for  which  suffi- 
cient land  has  been  secured.  A vestry,  lift, 
square,  ia  to  communicate  with  the  ohnrch,  and 
also  a second  room,  suitable  for  meetings.  A 
small  residence  adjoins  the  church,  and  the  two 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  the  Gothic  style, 
at  a total  cost  of  6001 , from  plans  designed  by 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  of  Walsall.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Tonge  & Son,  also  of  Walsall. 

Heeley. — The  opening  services  in  connexion 
with  the  New  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Odk-streeb,  Heeley,  have  taken  place.  The  land 
on  which  the  chapel  was  builf,  with  the  piece  of 
land  adjoining,  and  which  was  bought  in  the 
same  lot,  cost  4271.  The  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  chapel  was  2,9741. ; the  excava- 
tions cost  125Z.  The  organ,  when  completed, 
will  cost  330Z. 

WoodhriJge. — A contract  has  been  signed  by 
Mr.  Fosdike,  builder,  of  this  town,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  St.  John’s- 
street.  The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  will  be  lighted  and  warmed 
according  to  recent  methods.  Messrs.  Catter- 
mole  & Bade,  Ipswich,  are  the  architects. 

Worfhing. — The  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Bedford- 
row  has  for  some  time  puet  been  undergoing  con- 
siderable alterations.  Tbo  chapel  has  been 
reseated  with  open  seats,  of  pitch  pine.  The 
pulpit  has  been  removed  and  a large  recess 
formed,  supported  on  either  side  by  two  orna- 
mental caps  ; the  rostrum  being  approached  by 


two  flights  of  stairs.  The  balustrades  and  iron- 
work are  painted  with  a brown  colour,  picked 
oat  with  gold.  This  oruamentation  is  carried 
out  in  respect  to  the  communion-rails,  and  the 
front  of  the  organ  gallery.  The  old  west  win- 
dows have  been  removed,  and  two  circular- 
headed sashes  inserted  in  their  place,  fltted  with 
stained  and  groond  glass.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  means  of  four  star  lights  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  round  which  a new  cornice  haa  been 
placed.  A font  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Luud, 
and  an  organ  has  been  purchased.  The  cost 
of  the  improvements  will,  we  believe,  be  about 
•iOOZ.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Albert  Bridgman, 
of  London,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Edward 
Snewin.  The  decorations,  paintings,  &Q-,  were 
executed  by  Mr.  John  Inkpen. 

Bdtheaston. — The  new  Congregational  Chapel 
which  has  been  ia  course  of  erection  in  this 
village  for  the  past  twelve  months  has  been 
opened.  It  will  replace  the  mission  - house 
farther  up  the  main  road.  The  new  chapel, 
which  stands  in  the  centra  of  the  village,  and 
abuts  on  the  London-road,  has  been  built  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson  & Willcox.  The 
cost  of  the  bniiding  and  site  was  at  first  esti- 
mated at  1,0001.,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  ground,  the  chapel 
standing  on  the  extreme  aide  of  a plot  of  ground 
adjoining  the  road,  and  at  a level  of  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
above  it,  difficulties  arose  in  securing  a good 
foundation,  and  the  coat  haa  exceeded  the  eati- 
mated  anm  by  about  2001.  The  chapel,  which  will 
seat  300,  is  built  of  rough  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
facings,  and  the  character  of  the  bniiding  is  Early 
Gothic.  At  the  south-western  corner  is  a turret, 
with  spire,  and  at  the  same  end  of  the  building  is 
a three-light  window  with  simple  tracery  above, 
while  underneath  are  three  lancet  lights.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  chape!  at  this  end,  one 
being  under  the  turret.  The  vestry  is  at  the 
■ south-east  corner,  and  is  approached  by  a flight 
: of  steps  from  the  road.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  is  a small  chancel,  lighted  by  two  lancet 
windows  'placed  on  either  side  of  the  organ, 
while  above  ia  a large  circular  window  of  simple 
tracery  work.  The  pulpit  has  been  anperseded 
by  a carved  lectern,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Morgan 
& Lovell,  which  stands  upon  a raised  platform. 
The  seating  of  the  ohapel  is  of  white  deal,  var- 
nished, and  ia  arranged  in  a central  block,  with 
blocks  of  seats  on  each  aide.  The  masonry 
work  of  the  chapel  was  executed  by  Mr.  Mann, 
juD. ; the  wood  work  by  Mr.  Mould  ; the  gas 
fittings  and  iron  work,  were  by  Messrs.  Tuck  & 
Son ; and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  Amos  & 
Weeks. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  corner  stone  of  a 
new  United  Presbyterian  church  and  schools 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  Westmoreland-road, 
Newoastle-on-Tyoe,  was  laid  on  the  26th  nit. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  800  persons  in 
the  church  and  for  300  children  in  the  schools ; 
the  former  being  entered  through  a projecting 
porch,  by  stone  terrace  steps,  raised  about  5 ft. 
from  the  ground  ; and  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
gradations  of  the  side  streets,  is  approached  on 
the  level  at  the  opposite  end.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Early  Gothic,  and  the 
character  of  the  walling  is  what  ia  locally  called 
“aneck  walling,”  with  ashlar  dressings.  The 
total  cost  will  be  between  4,000Z.  and  5,000Z.  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  ia  the  architect; 
Messrs.  N.  & R.  Reed  are  the  contractors ; and 
Mr.  R.  Davidson  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Sheffi-eld. — The  new  Baptist  Church  in  Glos- 
sop-road  has  been  opened  for  Divine  service. 
It  ia  built  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style.  A 
stained  window  has  been  placed  over  the  bap- 
tistery by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham.  The  subjects  in  the  four  lights  of 
the  window  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  faith  of  Thomas  in  the  interview 
with  the  Saviour  after  His  resurrection.  In  the 
tracery  at  the  top  of  the  window  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  in  Glory.  The  subjects 
arc  placed  under  canopies  upon  an  ornamental 
ground,  surrounded  by  a border.  The  carving 
was  done  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Messrs. 
Innocent  & Brown,  of  Sheffield,  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  Wm.  Dickinson  clerk  of  works. 
The  slating  was  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis;  the  plastering 
by  Messrs.  Harrison  & Chadwick;  and  the 
painting  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jenkinson.  The  joiners’ 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Spink,  the 
manager  of  Messrs.  Garside  & Shaw’s  Joinery 
Works ; and  the  masons’  work  throngbsut  the 
bniiding  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson,  the  resident  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  B.  & T.  Neleon,  of  Wadsley  Bridge.  It 


is  estimated  that  the  church  will  seat  820  per 
sons — 500  downstairs  and  320  in  the  gallery 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  buildings — the  lane 
being  leasehold,  will  be  about  6,500i.  Towardi 
that  sum  nearly  5,000Z.  have  been  raised. 

Totham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con. 
gregational  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Totham 
The  new  building,  which  adjoins  the  preseni 
chapel,  and  stands  at  right  angles  with  it  in  j 
portion  of  the  burial-ground,  is  designed  tc 
accommodate  300  persons,  viz.,  230  on  thf 
ground  floor  and  90  in  the  gallery  at  the  end 
The  walla  are  of  red  brick  of  the  neighbourho^ 
relieved  with  white  arches,  bands,  and  pattern 
The  window  and  door  openings  arecircular-headeo 
the  architeobureheing  of  a Romanesque  charactes 
The  internal  dimensions  of  the  building  are  47  ft' 
io  length  and  30  ft.  in  width.  The  roof  is  to  bi 
partly  open,  aud  divided  into  four  bays  by  wooc 
principals  springing  from  stone  corbels,  thj 
spandrels  of  these  trusses  filled  in  with  wrought 
iron  scrolls.  In  the  end  wall  is  a large  archway 
forming  the  back  of  the  dais,  and  so  containiijf 
two  doorways,  one  opposite  each  aisle,  commnni 
eating  with  the  old  chapel,  which  is  to  be  con; 
verted  into  a school-room  and  vestry.  Stained  ded 
beaches  are  provided  throughout  the  buildingi 
The  gallery  is  approached  by  a staircase,  coni 
tained  in  a projecting  gablet  at  the  side  nex' 
the  road.  The  estimated  coat  of  the  worfei 
when  complete,  is  600Z.  Mr.  King,  jun.,  ci 
Halsted,  ia  the  contractor  who  is  carrying  on 
the  works,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charlfti 
Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  architect. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stone,  Stafford. — A new  school  and  teacher"!: 
residence,  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church 
have  just  been  commenced  here.  The  plans  ar- 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Connoil  on  Education,  who  make  .i 
grant  towards  the  expense  of  the  building.  Th 
school  will  accommodate  100  children.  Th 
cost  of  the  school  and  residence  (exclusive  (<i 
the  site,  which  was  given,  and  boundary  walls 
will  be  530Z.  Mr.  Samuel  Dorman,  of  Birmino 
ham,  is  the  architeot;  and  the  builder  is  Mi 
Thomas  Turner,  of  Stone. 

|Brad/ord.  — The  new  schools  which  hau 
recently  been  erected  in  connexion  with  Si 
Thomas’s  Church,  Cropper -lane,  Bradford,  hav> 
been  formally  opened.  The  principal  front  ii 
towards  the  chnroh,  and  the  style  of  archited:. 
ture  adopted  ia  in  harmony  witli  that  of  tt 
church  itself.  The  front  part  of  the  buildin: 
consists  of  a room  146  ft.  long  and  -Oft.  wid’, 
This  serves  as  a boys’  and  girls’  school,  hein 
divided  with  a movable  wooden  partition.  ]( 
the  rear  of  this  is  the  infant  school-room,  48 1, 
long  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  a sliding  gallery 
each  end.  Each  of  the  principal  rooms  is  enterti 
by  a separate  door.  There  is  accommodaticli 
in  the  shape  of  class-rooms,  play-grounds  (whidj 
are  provided  with  gymnastic  apparatus)  and 
service-room.  The  rooms  are  well  heated  ai' 
ventilated  on  Messrs.  Haden’s  patent  principH 
All  the  rooms  have  open  timbered  roofs,  ai! 
the  interior  walla  are  lined  with  pressed  brici 
work.  The  schools  will,  it  is  expected,  acoot« 
modate  730  children,  and  they  will  be  usu 
both  on  Sundays  and  weekdays.  The  entii 
cost  has  been  about  2,5001.  The  archited 
were  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of  Bradfoili 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Ives  & Son,  i 
Shipley. 

Reading. — The  new  Grammar  Sohool,  which:! 
being  erected  on  the  Redlands  estate,  is  pn 
greasing  towards  completion.  The  entire  ran; 
will  be  finished  by  October.  The  building  haeii 
total  frontage  of  400  ft.  in  a straight  lino.  T 
central  portion  and  western  wing  are  now  con 
plete  in  the  exterior,  and  will  be  entirely  finish;  i 
by  the  latter  end  of  June.  The  bell  tower,  125  i 
high,  is  finished,  and  the  view  of  the  town  frdi 
the  base  of  the  spire  is  extensive  and  pLoturesqo 
The  whole  of  the  building,  with  its  central  oc' 
ridor,  is  composed  of  Reading  red  bricks.  luti 
centre  is  the  principal  stone  of  polished  granui 
which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  VVa’es.  Fro 
this  stone,  which  is  surmounted  with  a carvi 
capital,  four  large  groined  arches  spring.  Tbd 
are  connected  with  six  or  eight  smaller  arob' 
The  school-room  on  the  ground  floor  is  n( 
completion,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  buildii 
glazing  has  commenced.  The  master’s  house 
also  in  a forward  state,  and  the  rooms  are  rest 
for  the  doors.  On  the  first  floor,  approached  : 
a staircase  between  the  study  and  the  oli 
rooms,  are  the  dormitories,  thirty  in  numb 
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:h  about  9 ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  10  ft.  high.  Each 
tm  contains  about  4-50  oubio  feet.  Ou  this 
tr  are  the  babh-rooina  and  linen  storeroom. 
ive  the  dormitory  is  a story  devoted  to  hos- 
;,I  purposes.  The  building  is  roofed  with 
,1,  and  the  eastern  wing  is  rising.  The  archi- 
ls Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

'fhithy. — The  memorial  stone  of  a Wesleyan 
Ipel  Sohool  has  been  laid  at  Glaisdale,  near 
;ibby.  The  want  of  a school  at  this  place  has 
g been  felt, — a want  made  more  manifest 
:50  the  erection  of  extensive  ironworks.  The 
which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  William  Harri- 
{ Esk  House,  Whitby,  is  situated  at  a place 
ed  Glaisdale  Green.  Tlie  school  is  being 
t by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  stone  procured  from 
idjoining  quarry.  Most  of  the  people  residing 
the  place  have  contributed  to  its  cost,  but 
Hebron,  of  Lealholm,  is  the  principal 
'jr. 

ewcastlc-on-Tyne. — The  new  schools,  in  Bath- 
, in  connexion  with  the  Bath-lane  church, 
bted  about  ten  years  ago,  for  the  Rov.  Dr. 
Lherford,  have  been  formally  opened  by  the 
por  of  Newcastle.  The  schools  are  in  the 
lie  style  of  archifeoture  as  the  church,  viz., 
ly  Gothic,  and  are  built  of  stone,  to  oorre- 
nd  with  the  older  building.  Accommodation 
)rovided  in  sohool  and  class  rooms,  for  600 
dren,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  about  3,0001. 
Thomas  Oliver  was  the  architect,  who  was 
I the  architect  of  the  church ; Messrs.  Lowrey 
k Messrs.  N.  & R.  Reed  were  the  contractors  j 
1 Mr.  Henry  Andrews  was  the  clerk  of  the 
■ks. 

')odworth. — A new  national  echool  has  been 
na1ly  opened  at  Dodworth,  near  Barnsley,  so 
i.t  there  is  now  school  accommodation  for  70 
80  children  more  than  is  required  by  the 
ucation  Department.  The  new  school  has 
n erected  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Son,  of 
•nsley,  builders,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
irles  Hobinson.  The  new  erection,  which  is 
r the  ohnroh,  will  be  uaed  exclusively  for  a 
s’ school.  The  main  room  measures  &i  ft.  by 
ft.,  with  a mean  height  of  15  ft.,  with  eloss- 
ms,  15  ft.  by  14  ft.  Including  the  class- 
ns,  there  will  be  accommodation  for  ISOohil- 
a.  The  building,  whioh  complies  with  all 
requirements  of  the  Education  Department, 
been  erected,  including  the  encloanre  wall, 
a cost  of  about  500J.  The  money  has  been 
led  partly  by  Government  grants,  partly  by 
•nts  from  various  societies,  and  by  subscrip- 
IB  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  flndson,  vicar, 

I others. 

^rackley. — New  schools  have  been  opened 
e.  They  have  been  erected  on  a prominent 
b in  the  town  given  for  the  purpose  by  the 
[stees  of  the  Bridgwater  Estate  and  by  Mag- 
en  College,  500i.  towards  the  building  having 
l-n  contributed  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The 
n of  the  new  school-buildings  is  in  the  shape 
the  letter  H,  the  right  and  left  limbs  forming 
boys’  and  girls’  schoolrooms,  the  sizes  re- 
otively  being  67  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  50  ft.  by 
ft.  The  middle,  or  connecting  bar,  is  the 
inta’  school,  whioh  is  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  The 
3B-room3  to  the  two  first-mentioned  sohools 
placed  on  the  outer  sides  of  these  rooms,  and 
each  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  entrance  porches 
1 hat-and-ooat  lobby  to  the  boys’  sohools  fill 
the  spaoes  between  the  front  gables  to  Main- 
set;  that  to  the  girls’  sohool  is  placed  on  the 
er  side  of  the  room  next  Chapel-lane.  A con- 
oons  corridor  is  formed  along  the  whole  length 
ihe  frontage  to  the  street,  by  which  means  the 
ar  and  his  curate,  or  visitors,  may  pass  uuder 
'er  from  school  to  school.  There  are  play- 
bnnds  situated  at  the  back  of  the  echools, 
bnded  by  stone  walls,  and  separated  for  eaoh 
liool.  The  master  and  mistress’s  residences 
) to  be  built  on  extreme  angles  of  the  frontage 
’ the  street.  They  will  form  separate  semi- 
tached  wings  to  the  main  street  frontage.  The 
■jhitecture  of  the  building  da’es  about  the  end 
I the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
(3nth  centnry.  The  walls  are  built  of  a stone 
)ra  Mr.  Taylor’s  quarries,  near  the  site ; the 
lessings  are  of  Bith  stone.  The  porches  and 
'per  portion  of  the  centre  gable  are  half- 
nbered  in  oak  framework,  and  it  is  intended  to 
resB  the  upper  portions  of  the  residences  in  the 
tms  manner.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
taffordshire  tile,  laid  in  diaper  work  with  bands, 
he  rooms  are  lighted  with  large  windows,  and 
pntilatod.  Plain  wainscot,  to  the  height  of  a 
ird  and  a half,  is  carried  aronnd  all  the  rooms 
id  class-rooms.  Tho  walla  above  arc  plastered, 
le  open  timber- work  is  being  carried  oat  by  the 
cal  builder,  Mr.  W.  Hawkins,  niider  the  plana, 
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and  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Bather,  of 
Shrewsbury,  arohiteot.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
of  the  building,  when  complete,  will  be  between 
2,0001.  and  3,0001. 

Clayton. — The  memorial  stone  of  new  day  and 
Sunday  school-rooms,  in  connexion  with  the 
General  Baptist  Chapel  at  Clayton,  has  been 
laid.  A plot  of  ground  was  secured  in  a central 
and  eligible  situation,  near  to  the  obapel. 
Designs  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hora- 
fiold,  architect,  Halifax,  from  whioh  it  appears 
that  the  building  will  be  erected  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  form  is  rectangular. 
Th-i  large  room  will  be  18  yards  by  12  yards 
within.  This  room  will  be  lofty  and  well  ven- 
tilated, the  roof  being  open  timbered.  Four 
class-rooms  are  provided  at  each  end,  and  a 
small  vestry  behind.  The  front  elevation  will 
have  two  projecting  Igables,  with  a three-light 
window.  In  each  also  there  will  be  a small 
centre  gable  with  a window  ou  each  side,  sur- 
mounted with  finials  and  spire.  Separate  en- 
trances will  be  provided  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
with  playground  ou  every  side  of  the  building. 
Tenders  for  the  erection  having  been  invited, 
those  of  the  following  contractors  were  accepted, 
namely, — Masons,  Messrs.  John  Drake  & Sons, 
Thornton  ; joiners,  Messrs.  Henry  Illingworth  & 
Sons ; plasterer,  Mr.  A.  Bolton ; slater,  Mr. 
James  Smithies,  all  of  Great  Horton.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  building,  including  the  site,  has  been 
estimated  at  about  1,7001.  The  building,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a day  and  Sunday  school,  will 
be  capable  of  accommodating  from  500  to  600 
children. 

Bishopston,  BrisfoZ.  — The  foundation  stone 
of  new  schools  for  the  pariah  of  Bishopston 
has  been  laid  on  a site  nearly  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  the  gift 
of  Bishop  Monk’s  trastees.  The  schools  are  ar- 
ranged for  the  accommodation  of  100  children. 
The  school-room  is  40  fc.  long  and  18  ft.  wide, 
and  has  Gothic  traoeried  windows  at  eaoh  end  ; 
a class-room  18  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  wide,  commani- 
oating  with  the  school-room  by  folding  doors  j and 
a smaller  class-room,  lift,  square;  all  approached 
by  a porch.  Tho  roofs  are  of  open  timber  work, 
siained  and  varnished,  covered  with  slates,  and 
have  an  ornamental  bell-cot.  The  walls  are  to 
be  built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings. The  cost  of  erection  will  bo  6001.  Tho 
designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark;  and 
Mr.  J.  Stephens  is  the  contractor  for  the  works. 
It  is  intended  to  build  a teachers’  residence  as 
soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained. 


goolis 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Food  Journal, 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  contributes  some  valuable 
observations  aud  suggestions,  headed  “ On 
Fasbiou  and  Example  in  Food.”  We  should 
like  to  seo  them  widely  distributed  and  read : 
mnch  good  would  result.  Shall  we  be  going  out 
of  our  way  if  we  notice  in  half  a dozen  lines  the 
variety  and  value  of  the  information  which  is 
scattered,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  by 
this  writer  ? Men  like  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  living 
in  our  midst,  and  never  tired  of  oommuni- 
oatiog  the  knowledge  they  possess,  deserve  more 
general  recognition  than  they  sometimes  obtain. 
The  “Natural  History  of  British  Butter- 
flies,” by  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S.  (published 
by  Tweedie),  makes  a very  pretty  and  useful 
book,  and  will  lead  to  many  “collections.”  It  is 
very  fully  illustrated;  but  engravings  in  black 
and  white  scarcely  suffice  for  this  purpose : 
colour  is  wanted. 


UtisccIIanca. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione. — On  the 

16bh  inst.  there  was  a great  gathering  at  a con- 
versazione in  tho  South  Kensington  Musenm. 
The  party  included  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Priuce  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  aud  other  members  of  the 
Royal  family.  Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P., 
president  of  the  council,  received  the  visitors. 
The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  performed  in 
the  centre  of  the  court.  After  the  promenade 
concert  had  ocncluded,  their  royal  highnesses 
were  conducted  through  the  museum  and  the 
sohools.  Daring  the  evening  a number  of  glees 
were  sung  at  intervals  in  the  lecture  theatre.  ^ 
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The  Rock  of  Cashel. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  Ireland,  and  the  build- 
ings on  it  have  been  too  long  neglected.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  a mixed  committee  of  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholio  gentlemen  has  been 
formed  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  pnrehasing 
it  from  the  Irish  Church  Commissioners,  and 
securing  from  farther  decay,  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  restoring  the  now  roofless  Cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick's  for  public  worship,  and  preserving 
King  Cormac’s  Chapel.  The  rock  was  abandoned 
about  a century  ago  by  the  then  Archbishop, 
Dr.  Price,  who  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
constituting  St.  John’s  Churoh,  which  stood  on 
a lower  and  more  accessible  site,  the  cathedral 
of  the  Irish  establishment,  and  since  that  time 
the  cathedral  has  been  disnaed.  The  “ Rock  of 
Cashel  ” is  rich  in  historical  associations. 

Technical  Education. — Colonel  Hogg,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
presided  at  a meeting  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  to  promote  soientifio 
and  art  education  through  the  establishment  of 
a National  Technical  University.  The  chairman 
said  this  could  best  be  done  by  means  of  a uni- 
versity, where  ideas  might  be  exchanged,  past 
experience  combined  with  present  knowledge, 
and  the  administration  of  industrial  instruction 
syatematiasd.  Sir  A.  Brady  moved  a resolution 
pledging  the  meeting  to  support  the  committee 
formed  for  establishing  a National  Technical 
University  in  its  further  efforts.  Mr.  Brassey, 
M.P.,  honorary  treasurer  of  the  committee, 
seconded  this,  and  appealed  to  the  general 
pnblio  for  subscriptions  to  carry  out  an  object  of 
such  great  national  importance.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to.  A second  resolution,  declaring 
that  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  National 
University  for  Technical  and  Industrial  Training 
was  the  only  plan  by  whioh  a comprehensive 
and  efficient  system  of  scienoe  and  art  education 
could  be  obtained  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  was  also  adopted. 

The  Derby  Guardians  and  the  Archi- 
tects of  their  M'ew  iXTorkhouse-  — The 
, design  of  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse  having 
been  selected  by  the  guardians,  on  the  nnder- 
standing  that  the  arohiceot’s  commission  was  to 
be  3 per  cent.,  the  guardians  seem  to  have  ex- 
pected that  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse  would 
thereafter  offer  to  take  2^  per  cent,  as  their 
commission,  inasmuch  as  they  had  previously 
said  to  some  of  the  guardians  that  rather  than 
be  rejected,  they  would  willingly  agree  to  accept 
per  cent.,  although  they  had  actually  applied 
upon  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  which  were 
3 per  cent.  The  Board  had  selected  their  de- 
signs on  these  terms,  however,  and  they  were 
advised  to  abide  by  that  decision.  It  has  been 
resolved,  nevertheless,  by  a majority  of  the 
Board,  “ that  the  Clerk  be  instrnoted  to  com- 
municate with  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse  for 
the  purpose  of  officially  ascertaining  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  a commission  of 
2^  per  cent.” 

Paris. — It  ought  to  be  widely  known  that 
the  preservation  of  Notre  Dame  is  due  to  the 
house  surgeons  ond  some  of  the  medical  students 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  close  by,  who  risked  their 
lives  in  effecting  it.  Photographs  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Venddme  Column  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal barricades,  published  just  before  the  army 
entered  Paris,  included  photographs  of  many  of 
the  insurgents,  and  will  lead  to  some  condemna- 
tions. Excepting  in  a few  parts,  the  damage  done 
by  fire  is  not  in  the  first  place  observable  ; the 
external  walls  remaining.  The  fire-proof  floors 
used  in  all  buiidinga  of  any  size  played  a good 
part,  and  in  many  oases  prevented  the  spread  of 
the  fire  from  floor  to  floor.  Nevertheless,  the 
Figaro  estimates  the  destruction  of  buildings  and 
furniture  during  the  insurrection  at  ton  millions 
sterling. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
Dwellings. — The  report  of  the  directors  states 
that  the  deaths  upon  the  entire  property  of  the 
association  had  this  year  been  66,  out  of  an 
average  population  of  3,934,  of  which  41  were 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  average 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  eleven  separate  build- 
ings of  the  association  had  been  under  17  per 
1,000;  while  that  of  the  metropolis  generally 
had  been  24  per  1,000.  The  profits  for  the  year, 
after  paying  all  interest  on  borrowed  capital, 
amounted  to  5,4781.  The  directors  recommended 
that  a dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  only  bo  paid  to 
the  shareholders  free  of  income-tax,  whioh  would 
absorb  4,8851.,  and  leave  a balance  of  593Z.  to  be 
carried  ts  the  guarantee  fund,  whioh  would  then 
amount  to  5,0361. 
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Early  Relics : Eetcombe  Castle. — The 

other  day  Mr.  John  S.  Phene,  who  is  making  an 
archmological  inspection  of  the  earthworks  in 
Oxfordshire,  when  examining  Letcombe  Castle, 
one  of  the  great  embanked  forts  or  camps  along 
the  ridge  road  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire, 
came  upon  an  apparently  small  stone,  almost 
level  with  the  tnrf,  and  firmly  embedded,  and 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  locality.  Borrowing  a 
small  weeding-spud  from  one  of  several  persons 
working  in  the  camp,  bo  set  to  work  to  dislodge 
the  stone.  This,  as  the  hole  deepened,  became 
wider,  and  at  a depth  of  18  in.  assumed  the  form 
of  an  almost  perfect  cone,  a shape  which  had 
apparently  been  produced  by  chipping,  and  not 
by  rubbing,  or  the  application  of  any  cutting 
instrument.  At  this  depth,  the  stone  was  found 
to  be  standing  on  five  or  six  large  flints,  and,  on 
being  removed,  exhibited  a oist  or  chamber 
beneath,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  by  the 
flints,  and  the  floor  by  a flat  slab  of  stone.  In 
this  cavity  were  human  bones, — portions  of 
which  only  Mr.  Phene  was  able  to  secure,  as  the 
rest  crumbled  away  5 some  flint  scrapers;  a 
triangular  piece  of  flint,  with  true  sides  and 
angles,  and  which,  on  a very  reduced  scale, 
would  show,  as  by  a section,  the  form  of  the 
conical  cover;  half  of  a hatchet-sbaped  flint;  the 
apparent  outline  of  an  umbo  of  a shield,  which 
also  crumbled,  but  left  its  flat  base  firmly 
attached  to  the  bottom  slab;  and  also  a small 
fragment  of  an  urn,  or  drinking-cup,  of  an 
nnnsnally  hard  material. 

The  ITew  Zieeds  Bridge. — The  works  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge 
at  the  foot  of  Briggate,  Leeds,  are  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  original  estimate  was  10,8101. ; 
but  as  improvements  have  been  added,  the  actual 
cost  will  exceed  the  sum  named.  The  new  erec- 
tion will  be  built  on  the  skew,  and  will  be  com- 
posed of  one  arch,  having  a span  of  102  ft.  6 in. 
The  fan-girders  are  composed  of  oast-iron,  and 
architeotoral  effect  will  be  given  to  the  ii'onwork 
by  ornamental  scroll-work  beingfreelyintroduced 
into  the  spandrels.  There  are  perforated  cast- 
iron  parapets,  from  the  centre  of  which  will  rise 
a light  gas-pillar.  The  total  width  of  the  bridge 
between  the  parapets  is  to  be  60  ft.,  being  an 
increase  of  27  ft.,  as  compared  with  the  old 
bridge.  Two  13-ft.  causeways  are  provided  for 
in  the  design,  and  a roadway  36  ft.  in  width. 
The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  Mr. 
David  Nichols,  of  Leeds,  whose  tender,  15,319h, 
was  the  lowest  of  eight,  the  highest  being 
16,900Z.  The  ironwork  is  being  oonstructed  by 
Messrs.  Butter  & Pitts,  of  Stanningley.  The 
quality  of  the  wrought-iron  used  is  to  be  snob  as 
will  bear  a minimum  tensile  strain  of  20  tons  to 
the  square  inch.  Mr.  Cosslet  is  clerk  of  the 
works. 


The  ITatlonal  Portrait  Gallery. — The 

fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been  issued.  The 
82  donations  mentioned  in  former  reports  have 
now  been  increased  to  91,  and  the  purchases 
from  217  to  229.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
to  the  gallery  during  the  year  1870  from  its 
op'»ning,  at  South  Konsiogton,  on  March  28,  was 
58,913,  being  34,-197  in  excess  of  the  previons 
year,  when  the  gallery  was  in  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster. 

Restoration  of  St.  .Andrew’s  'Solhorn. — 

Vice-Chancellor  Wickeus  has  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  that  some  improvements  and  altera- 
tions to  the  church  might  be  declared  to  be  fib 
and  proper  to  be  effected,  at  a oost  not  exceeding 
7,200Z.,  and  that  the  petitioners  might  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  oontraots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  same. 

Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  : 
Ztoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
The  following  gentlemen  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  of  1871,  viz,  : — 

TV.  E.  Brown,  Chelmsford  ; J.  W.  Rounthwaite,  Sunder- 
land; E.  Square,  Great  Percy-street,  London;  F.  P. 
Johnson,  Bow-road;  V.  Trubshaw,  Strand,  London ; W. 
J.  Martin,  Heading;  J.  Conder,  Strand,  London;  H.  TV, 


For  building  three  large  warehouses  i 
(late  Red  Cross-square),  City,  E.C.  Mr 
architect 

Pritchard £7 


Dove,  Bros 

7,670 

Colls 

7,640 

7,625 

Browne  & Robinson 

7,634 

Higgs  

7,48) 

Conder 

7,337 

Bird 

...  7,290 

Williams  & Son 

...  7.253 

Hill,  Eeddell,  & TValdram  ... 

7,150 

Scrivener  & TVhite  

7,127 

Perry  & Co 

...  7,100 

Myers  & Son 

6,975 

Perry,  Bros 

6,917 

Gammon  & Sons  

...  6.863 

Henshaw 

...  6,687 

Brass  

...  6,070 

Stimpson 

...  6,497 

London;  and  J.  Dean,  Barnsbnry,  London. 

No  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  class  of  proficiency  or  distinction. 

Wew  Water  Supply  for  Eouth. — A water 
company  has  been  legally  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Louth  and  the  neighbour- 
hood with  water,  under  consbanb  high  pressure, 
to  Rome  11,000  inhabitants.  The  danger  of 
well-contamination  will  thus  be  obviated,  and 
there  will  be  increased  safety  from  fire,  and 
facilities  for  washing  the  streets  and  flushing 
the  sewers. 


Proposed  Public  Elbrary,  Museum,  and 
Picture  Gallery,  for  Brighton. — The  town 
council  have  voted,  by  a majority  of  18  to  6,  in 
favour  of  this  very  desirable  object,  and  referred 
the  matter  to  the  vestry  once  more  to  decide 
on  it,  as  is  requisite  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Pavilion  Act. 


The  Priory  of'St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field. — A correspondent  states  that  a crypt 
forming  a portion  of  the  old  priory  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew is  about  to  be  demolished,  to  allow  of  the 
erection  of  some  warehouses : we  hope  nob 
without  absolute  necessity.  All  the  relics  of  old 
London  are  gradually  disappearing. 


The  Workmen’s  Club  and  Public-house 
Question. — A deputation,  consisting  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  other  gentle- 
men, have  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  the  public-house  imitation 
of  those  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  500  work- 
men’s clubs  which  provide  beer  and  spirits  to 
the  subscribers.  The  Rev.  H.  Solly  said  that 
the  publicans’  clubs  were  spreading,  and  were 
likely  to  do  injury  to  the  6o«ii /de  workmen’s 
clubs ; whereas  even  those  of  the  latter  which 
provided  strong  drinks  tended  greatly  to  diminish 
the  supply  induced  by  constant  touting  for 
“orders”  in  poblic-honses.  Mr.  Bruce  sym- 
pathised with  the  object  of  the  deputation,  and 
promised  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government. 


The  Cost  of  Paupers. — A statement  of  the 
weekly  cost  per  head  of  workhouse  paupers,  in 
respect  of  food  and  necessaries  and  clothing,  for 
the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1870,  has  been 
just  published.  It  varies  from  la.  lOd.  in  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  CO  7b.  5d.  in  BUIesdon,  Leices- 
tershire. 


The  Proposed  College  of  Physical 
Science  In  ivewcastle. — The  movement  coo- 
tinues  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Tbe  anb- 
Bcriptiona  now  amount  to  22,000Z.  A large 
number  of  applications  have  been  received  for 
tbe  vacant  profesaorehipg.  The  succesa  of  the 
college  will  depend  opon  the  selection  that  is 
made  on  this  occasion.  The  Cleveland  iron 
trade  are  likely,  it  appears,  to  give  tangible 
support  to  the  proposed  college. 

The  Cas-TVeils  of  Erie. — An  American 
scientific  journal  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  gas-wells  of  Erie.  The  average  depth  of  the 
wells  sunk  is  600  ft.,  and  they  yield  from  10,000 
to  30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a-day.  In  the  manu- 
factories this  natural  gas  is  burned  without  any 
other  fuel  for  raising  steam,  and  in  many  private 
houses  no  other  fire  is  employed.  The  City  of 
Erie  Gas  Company  have  a well  pouring  2-l-,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  a-day  into  their  gasholder; 
this,  mixed  with  12,000  ft.  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas,  furnishes  the  supply  for  illuminating  the 
own. 


The  Birmingham  Irrigation  Scheme. — 

The  report  of  the  local  committee  recommending 
a scheme  of  sewage-irrigation  on  land  near 
Birmingham  has  been  printed.  The  cost  of 
conduits  to  tbe  sewers  outlet  near  Saltley  is 
estimated  altogether  at  about  110,000Z.  The 
committee  recommend  the  council  to  let  the 
land  to  farmers. 


A Well-merited  Compliment. — We  are 

glad  to  hear  that  her  Majesty  tbe  Queen,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  has  conferred  a 
Civil  List  pension  of  lOOJ.  a year  on  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planobo,  in  consideration  of  his  contributions  bo 
dramatic  and  antiquarian  literature. 


Surveyor  to  the  Chesbunt  Eocal  Board. 

Mr,  W.  Dewey  has  been  elected  surveyor  to  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  at  Cheahnnt,  by  a majo- 
rity of  6,  to  4 for  the  Rev.  C.  Mayo. 


Esctarlcg  In  India. — Lord  Napier,  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  has  been  delivering 
lecture  on  Painting  with  special  reference  bo 
India. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Park  Cottage,  Low 
Norwood.  Messrs.  Goulty  4 Gibbius,  architects 

Loat&Son £,85  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  10,  A.rundel-tcrrwf 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  TV’illiara  Field.  Messrs.  Gonlty 
Gibbins,  architects  : — 

Nell  & Tnxford £600  0 0 


For  finishing  two  houses  in  Albert-road,  Chnreh  B 
Estate,  for  Mr.  H.  T,  TVest.  Messrs.  Goulty  & Gihbn' 
architects  : — 

Nash  & Co.  ..  £318  0 0 

Nell  & Taxford 307  0 0 

Baker 377  0 0 

Bostel  S Bolting 260  0 0 1 


For  the  erection  of  five  houses  in  Gladstone-iffl 

- - ■ a.  J 


Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  for  Mr.  II,  McLanachai, 

8.  RoUinson,  architect : — 

Excavator't,  Mason’s,  Briclclaysr's,  Slafer’s,  TlasteTe\ 
Smith's,  and  Founder's  Departments. 

Forrest £1,090  0 0 

Maw 1,020  0 0 

TVright  (accepted)  1,011  0 6 

Carpenter’s,  Joiner's,  Plumber’s,  Olasier't,  and  Faint', 
Department. 

Marsden £819  0 0 

Madia 720  0 0 

TT’aite  700  0 0 

Rollinson  (accepted)  654  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  at  the  TVheatsk.: 
Inn,  Bnsbey,  Herts,  for  Messrs.  Salter  & Co. 

HnOey £3-19  0 0 

"Waterman  & Co 3-49  0 0 

Holland  (accepted) 335  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Free  Baths,  Derby.  Mr.  Geol! 
Thompson,  architect : — 

Fryer  £3,420  0 0 

E.  Thompson 3,391  0 0' 

J.  TV.  Thompson  2,233  0 0 1 

Bridgart 1,973  0 0 

Dusantoy  (accepted)  1,929  0 0 

Ironicork, 

Corbin  4 Co £593  5 0 

llaywood  (socepted)  325  0 0 ' 


For  the  erection  of  an  additional  factory  and  oil 
buildings,  for  Messrs.  J.  A.  Clarke  Sc,  Co.,  silk  throwsti 
and  trimming  manufacturers,  Forest,  Nottingham.  l| 
Sidney  R.  Stephenson,  architect : — ' 

Wright  & Son  £1.959  0 0 

Bra'tley  & Barker 4,643  0 0 

Marriott  & Co 4,670  0 0 

Stevenson  4 TVeston  4,6' lO  0 

Middleton  4,410  0 0 

"Wool  & Slight  4,350  0 0 

Barker..... 4,32)  0 0 

Dennett  & Co 4,295  0 0 

Bell  &.  Son 4,287  0 0 i 

Vickers  (accepted)  4,200  0 0 


To  pull  down  Nos.  16  and  18,  Old-street,  and  build 
and  warerooms  over.  Messrs.  Tolley  Sc  Dulo,  archiWi 
Quantities  supplied 


Johnson  

Langmcad 

£1,695 

1,580 

Alexander  

1,-132 

Joslyn 

Rooney,  Bros 

Bishop 

Tulloy  

Preedy....... 

1.425 

1,4')0 

1,395 

1,390 

1,390 

Smith  

1,387 

Bridgman  & Nuthail  

Ennor  

1,375 
1.376 

Bamford 

Sabey  & Son 

Carmody 

1.375 

1,26) 

1,237 

Aitchison  & TVarper  

Garrard  

1,215 

1,175 

Linsall ...  

1.160 

Cook.  • • 

1,150 

"Watson  

1,090 

For  erecting  a new  wing  to  Mortimer  Lodge,  TVia  , 


Ifews  for  Emigrating  Authors.  — The 

latest  Californian  discovery  announced  is  a spring 
of  indelible  ink. 


TENDERS 


For  additions  to  Ascot  Royal  Hotel.  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Holland,  architects 

Hollis  .£2,037  * ' 


Capps  & Eitso  

Reavell  

Kelly  , 

Watson  

Lacy  & Torkingtot 
Paget  iS  Dakin  .... 
Ilamson  & Sons.,,,. 


1,870  0 
1,850  0 
1,799  0 
1,790  0 


1,693 

1,680 


Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Reilly 

Taylor £823  0 0 ' 

Turner  & Sons 799  0 0 

Adamson  Sc  Sons Til  0 0 ' 


For  building  a pair  of  villa  residences,  CuliingKi^^ 
Gipsy-hill,  for  Mr.  Richard  May 

Sawyer,. £2,400  0 0 ;'j 

Bowler 1,9-45  0 0 < * 

Peskett  & Taylor 1,853  0 0 

Pearce,  Bros 1,835  0 0 ' I 

Riley  1,216  0 0 

Lock  & Murch 1,150  0 0 

Spencer  1,139  0 0 

Blackburn 1,139  0 0 

Mason  & Bristy  1,130  0 0 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co.  (accepted)  1,124  0 0 

TVevell &4S  0 0 

Corderoy 730  0 0 
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r malt-houee,  Hythe,  Kent,  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Mackeson. 
!/hark&  Baiiy,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  Charles 
id 

Haywood £3,941  13  0 

Bowley  3,850  0 0 

Stiff 3,756  0 0 

Brooks  & Co 3,7-16  16  0 

Adcock  & Rees 3,473  7 0 

Holdouns  3,305  0 0 

Bkippc  (accepted)  3,266  0 0 

r the  erection  of  new  schoolrooms  and  turret  for 
ey  Chapel,  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
tect ; — 

Banphurat  £1,018  3 3 

Knight  988  0 0 

Cooper  933  0 0 

Nash  922  10  0 

Eeavell  930  0 0 

Looseley 840  0 0 

Bineber  820  15  0 

Woodbridge 830  0 0 

Spicer 800  0 0 

r the  erection  of  fifteen  cottages  at  West  Green, 
lahani,  for  Messrs,  Smith  & Gale.  Mr.  F.  Boreham, 
tect : — 

Blackmore  & Morley  £2,961  0 0 

Aldous 2,800  0 0 

Cbilda  & Son 2,650  0 0 

EistA  Brown 2,400  0 0 

Winship  2,290  0 0 

Fonrccrea  2 237  0 0 

Coatps 2i966  0 0 

Linzell 1,993  o 0 

Loft  (accepted) 1,8S0  0 0 


f a new  chancel  and  reseatinc  the  Church  of  St. 

Colchester.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfleld,  architect, 
itiiiea  supplied  by  Mr.  Horace  Darkin 

Gibson,  Bros £1,887  0 0 

Eunnacles  1,611  0 0 

Brown 1,550  0 0 

Bannders 1,470  0 0 

Gardner  (accepted) 1,415  10  0 


r rebenohing  and  repairing  the  Adelphi  Chapel, 
tney-road,  Mr.  JofanLeaniug,  architect.  Quantities 
lied  : — 

Browno  & Eobinson  £683  0 0 

Little  945  0 0 

Tullcy 910  0 0 

Eamaay  934  0 0 


r roads  and  sewers  on  the  Manor  House  Estate, 
he  Veslry  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea.  Mr.  Pattison, 
syor 

Brown £3,166  0 0 

Jay  2,760  0 0 

Wigmore 2,22-1  0 0 

Waiuwright  & Wilson 2,195  0 0 

Pizzpy 2,181  0 0 

Killingbaclc  1,998  in  0 

Walker  & Loxall 1,975  13  10 

Eilpy  1,930  0 0 

Brass  & Son  1,934  0 0 

Leggett  1,663  0 0 

WhiCtick 1,017  0 0 

Lac_v  & Torkiogtou 1,600  0 0 

Neavo  (accepted) 1,659  0 0 


r alterations  and  additions  to  Aldcnham  Lodge, 
9,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Bagnall.  Mr.  E.  H.  Horne, 
tect • 

Phillips  & Son  £2,710  0 0 

Buff 2.6S0  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 2,657  0 0 

Brown 2,647  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 2,610  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,688  0 0 

Bottom  2,580  0 0 

Foster  (accepted) 2,487  0 0 


r eilla  and  stable  buildings  at  East  Sheen.  Mr.  E. 
esa  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
!8  Gandy : — 

Thomas  ,...£2,733  0 0 

Henshaw 2,273  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 2,21)4  0 0 

Adamson  & Sous 2,041  0 0 


r the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Croydon,  for 
F.  J.  Cleaver.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  architect, 
itities  by  Mr.  Henry  Laiton  : — 

Bugler £3,235  13  0 

Eivett  2,992  0 0 

Hammond 2,975  0 0 

Mansbridge  2,895  0 0 

GJaskin  2.774  0 0 

Potter  & Ferrige 3,478  0 0 

Pavitt  2,380  0 0 

Baxter 2,215  0 0 


r draining  and  forming  roads  of  new  cemetery  at 
■Id,  for  the  Enlield  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
surveyor : — 

Bugbird  (accepted) £1,566  0 0 


ir  the  erection  of  two  cemetery  chapels,  lodge, 
Mary,  enclosure-wall,  &c-,  at  Enfield,  for  tho  Enfield 
al  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities 
'lied  by  Messrs.  Osborn  & Eussell : — 

Moreland  & Sou  £6.975  0 0 

Merrioii  6,798  0 0 

Bobbins  A Co 6,250  0 0 

Fairhead,. 6,950  0 0 

Brown  & Son 6,843  0 0 

Patman,  Bros 6,797  0 0 

Bayes  A Eamage 6,785  0 0 

Merritt  i Ashby  6,747  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 6,711  0 0 

Bubey  A Son 5,683  0 0 

Field  A Sou  6,555  0 0 

^Cord  A Whillier  6,474  0 0 

Gammon  A Son .1,833  0 0 

restoration  of  Stevington  Church,  Beds.  Mr. 
n Usher,  architect : — 

Foster £1,450  0 0 

LdyoAWildmau J,411  0 0 

y>okers  ],250  0 0 

Moore 1,20  0 0 

looloy I,la7  0 0 


Alterations  to  Maidstone  Gaol,  for  the  Justices  of  the 
County  of  Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Burner,  architect ; — 

Dover,  Dowel,  A Co £760  0 0 

Abnett 637  0 0 

Bridge 556  0 0 

Cox,  Bros.... 638  0 0 

Holloway  626  17  0 

Wallis  A Clements 616  0 0 

Davis  (accepted) 428  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a farm-house  on  Sir  Henry  Meux’s 
estate  at  Cheahunt.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect : — 
Saunders  (accepted)  £1,400  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.— Sli  0.  0.-9.  R.  e.-J.  V.— B.  * K.-Bev,  Mr.  H.-B.  E N.- 
P.  L.  8.-E.  O.— 8.  W.— A.  V.-O  —A-  U.-W.  * P.-T.  a— Urj.  8.— 
J.  W.— C.  D.-U.  B.  tV.-A.  D.  D.-D.  D.  * Co.— Messrs,  B.-J.  G.— 
ACIerk.-D.  W.-A.4H.-A.  S.-B.  II.  H,-L.-T.  J.  H.-B.  M.— 
J.  W.-R.  J.  T.-H.  A.  A.-T.  A.  T.-J.  B.  M.  (It  might  here- 
•'  gslvsnlted").— W.  B.  (thunks).— B.  T.  (uext  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decUne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  etatements  of  fasts,  lists  of  Tenden,  Ac,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  oddreia  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note  — The  letponslbillty  of  signed  artlc'es,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Acheriisemenis  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THBEE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  TKURSDAT. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advei'tisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
'xddressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  tike  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York.street,  Covent  Ga/rden.  All  other 
Qommimications  should  be  add/ressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


BatH  and  Other  Building;  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
Liat  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfita,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Ann.] 


TURNER  & ALLEN 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAME3  BTEEET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manupactureks  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
liehers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vola.  Price  256. 


Juat  publlahed,  royal  SScao.  price  5s.  (post  free),  etrongly  bruad 
in  clotb, 

^HE  APPRAISER,  Auctioneer,  Broker, 

X.  Honae  and  E.Ute  Agent,  and  Valuer’s  POCKST  ASSISTANT, 
for  tbe  V-luatioQ  for  Purcbose,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leuee, 
Auunities,  and  Revereioue,  aud  of  propirty  gen-rally  ; with  Pr.oei 
for  Inveniorlee,  and  a Guide  to  deurmlne  tbe  Value  of  ilrusa 
FUtiage,  Furniture,  and  other  Elfeote. 

By  JOHN  WHEELKK,  Valuer,  &c. 

Third  odltion,  levlaed.  re-wcloen,  and  g.-eatly  aaUrgaJ, 

By  C.  NORRIB,  Bnr»pfor,  Valuer,  Ac. 

Tendon:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  autlonBra'-hall.court,  E.C. 


A 


CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  coa- 

nected  with  LETTKES  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS. 

By  JAMES  Johnson,  or  the  Middle  TouipU-,  BarrU(er-at-haw,  and 
J.  HEMBY  J0HN8ON,  Auoc.  Tntt.  C.K.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent,  Llocolu’e-lnn-ilelJs,  and  Glasgow,  Authors  of  *'  Tne 
Patentee’s  .Uauuai.” 

Price  One  Phllling. 

London  : LONGMANS.  OKREN,  .t  CO.  1871. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BTIILDEKS  and  Others  deiiilng  a really  god  system,  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BDIIDBKS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  tho  prize  offered  hi  " The  Builder," 
No.  1,180,  and  which  bos  been  adopted  by  mauy  large  firms.  Alao  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Biugle  Entry,  anltabte  for  small  builders  — 
Address.  E,  A,  4,  St.  Oeontr's-rciad.  Regent's  Park,  Loudun. 


rPHE  HuUSEHOLD  EDITION  of  the 

I WOHKS  of  CHARLES  DICKE’^S. 

Messrr.  CUAPUaN  & HAi  L propose  to  publish.  In  WEEKLY 
PENNY  NUMBERS,  with  uow  Ulustralion-.  tha  NOVELS  of  the 
late  CHARLES  DICKENS.  1 he  serlrs  will  couimeuce  with 
•'  OLIVER  TWIST,"  the  first  Ntunbor  of  whioh  will  be  published  on 
JULY  1.  Meretr.  Chspmau  & Ball  trust  that  by  tbl>  edition  they 
will  be  enabled  to  idsce  tbe  Works  of  the  moat  popular  British 
Author  of  (be  present  day  in  tha  hands  of  all|  Euglub  reodeir. 
Nuiubei  One  and  Part  One  will  be  iaaued  ut  tbe  same  time. 

CHAPMAN  a HALL,  193,  P.ccadllly. 


QEWAGE  IRRIGATION  and  DOWN- 

O WARD  FILTRATION.-A  Paper  on  tbe  SELHCriON  and 
PREPARATION  of  SDITARLE  LAND,  read  at  Maidstone, 
November,  1870,  by  Mr.  J.  BAILKY  DENTON,  C.B. 

One  Shilling  by  post. 

Q,  B.  SMITH,  “ Maidstone  Jonrusl " Office,  Maidstone, 


WORKS  ON  ART. 

Now  Ready,  with  llluatratioii*.  3 vola.  8vo.  63*. 

A HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY, 

from  th"  lecood  to  tha  fourteenth  f'entury. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  sod  G.  B.  CAVALCA3ELLE. 

Also  by  tbe  s ime  Authors, 

A HISTORY  of  PAINTING  ia  NORTH 

ITALY,  Venice,  Padua,  Vioeost,  Verona,  Ferrari,  Milan,  Ftioll, 
Btescbla.  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Illuitratioiia.  2 vole.  8r.>,  42<. 

“Our  authors  give  great  atientton  to  atcleut  prooeisee  of 
paintiog.  and  thus  we  gel  from  this  brok  many  hlnte  on  tha  nature 
of  examples,  s>icli  as  no  oth.r  kind  of  luforiuatlon  would  afford.  It 
wou'd  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  Importance  of  this  branch  of 
study  ; it  enables  a critic  to  speak  In  a fir  more  oonolutive  manner 
as  to  tbe  nature,  aud  even  the  origin  of  a picture  than  It  would  be 
safe  Co  do  on  tbe  authority  of  records  aloue.  This  book  is  a welcome 
contribution  to  the  library  of  art."— At/irncouirt. 

III. 

A HANDBOOK  for  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 

By  0.  B.  LESLIE,  R.A.  Author  of  “Life  of  Conatable.’’  With 
UlnstratloDB  Post  8ro.  7s.  SJ. 

“ This  bosk  mark,  the  author  os  a man  ■with  much  refinement  of 
perception,  a eatbollc  spirit,  and  a considerable  amnnnt  of  strong 
common  sense.  The  more  practical  portions  of  tbe  work  contain 
many  excellsut  critical  reinarlu  on  lUs  works  of  tbe  great  mas  ers, 
which  are  mode  more  iuterostlng  by  the  addition  of  eevsr.al  Ului- 
tratloos.  These  arc  slight,  but  good  enough  to  give  an  Idea  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  Che  plc'.nrea  from  which  they  are  copied.— 

MEMOIRS  of  th7‘  EARLY  ITALIAN 

PAINTERa,  and  of  the  PROGRESS  of  PAINTING  In  IT.ALY.— From 
Cimabne  to  Bossano.  By  Mrs.  JAMBoON.  With  porbcalts.  Crown 
8vo.  124. 

"As  a guide  and  handbook  to  the  charaoterlgllcs  of  tbs  greit 
painters  this  is  an  invaluabla  work.  While  it  doss  not  affect  to  aim 
at  exiended  critLcUm.  the  cuLtnred  an  I educated  manner  in  which 
the  d Ifereut  hiogcapblcal  noUcts  are  complied  gives  tbs  reader  a 
clear  and  defiul'e  Idea  of  the  style  aud  tone  of  tbe  resp-ctlve 
painters.  Mrs.  Jam«sen  is  one  Of  tbe  most  nhjlesome  writers  upon 
art." — Xondoij  Jlevicm, 

HANDBOOK  of  PAINTING : the  ITALIAN, 

GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  and  DUTCH  BCHUOLS.  Translo’ed  from 
tho  German  of  Kug  er.  Edited,  with  N"t«..  by  Sir  0.  L.  BAST- 
LAKE,  R.A.aal  Dr.  WAAGBN.  With  llluitratiou.  4 vols.  Post 
8vo.  6 is. 

“ It  Is  the  cmblnatlon  of  historic  lore  with  artistic  fee'iug  th  it 
has  made  Bugler's  book  popular  ihruiigh  Europe  He  feels  the 
peculiar  merits  of  each  muter  he  noilc9>,  and  bsooe  is  euahle'l  br  a 
few  descriptive  touches  to  express  tbe  character  of  bis  greatest 
work.,  and  give  a true  idea  of  bis  geniu.. 

"Apart  from  tbe  judicious  trauslatlon,  the  careful  notes,  and  tb  e 
elegant  style  In  wbleh  this  handboik  Is  produced,  the  numerous 
Illustrations  would  alone  give  substantial  value  to  the  woik." — 
The  t’rete. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


it>ngiReers,a  riacvcai  rrurao.i 

A RCHITECTURE  and  CIVIL  ENGI- 

A\  NEEKINO  : being  a Referercs  Book,  with  all  the  Improve- 
ments to  the  present  time.  Price 

Also  a New  Work  on 

GOTHIC  MONUMENTS.  By  an  Aroliitecfc. 

4to.  price  21s. 

And  a New  Work  In  6vo.  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  written  upon  tte  mo'lel 

cf  " Bartholomew’s  Speclfioslioni,”  published  above  thirty  years 
sitico,  with  nil  the  linproveiueuls  in  PracGce  to  tbe  presaut  time. 
Price  U>  Bubscribers,  before  publication,  12.  6s.  hTon.subMiribsxs,  K.lUs, 
In  tbe  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  pnbll-bed, 

A PRACTICAL  EPITOME  of  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING:  comprising  InstruCions  for  tbe  Execut.on  of 
variom  Works  iu  Iron,  in  the  Fitliiig-sbnp,  Fuuudry,  and  BolUr- 
yard.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.B.  Post  P.-rSlieut  of  the  Civil  and 
Meoliaiiical  Engineers’  Society,  Loud  >0  ; Anihur  of  " A Practical 
Treatise  on  Mechanlcsl  Eugineerlng,’’  “The  Principles  and  Cou- 
Btiacrioa  of  Machinery,’’  Ac. 

CONTENTS. 


Chip.  5.  Pump!  Valvea,  4:. 

(j.  Railway  Wheels  and 
Axle'. 

„ 7.  Turutablee  and  Tro- 

„ S.  Switebesand  Crossings. 

„ 9.  BolUis,  Tanks,  Gir- 

ders, Ac. 


Introduction. 

Chap.  1.  Pulirys,  Chains,  and 
Hooks. 

„ Winches,  Crabs,  anl 
Cranes. 

„ 3.  Holsts  and  Ptersea. 

„ 4,  btesm.  Air,  and  Gas 

Engine*. 

A NEW  PRACTICAL  WORK  for  Bnilding 

SURVEYORS,  CONTRACTORS,  and  BUILDERS,  and  all  other 
Trades  connected  with  Building. 

A NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  BOOK  for 

1872.  To  Subictibers,  price  4‘.  : free  by  post,  4>.  4J. 

A NEW  SERIES  of  PRACTICAL  WORKS 

wilt  be  issued,  at  a pm  ill  price,  for  tbe  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor, 
Contractor,  Hullder,  Ac.  by 

B.  A.  hPRIGQ.  Publisher  of  all  AtcUleyk  Co.'s  Oopyrighta, 
London  : 108,  Great  Brusell-streel,  Bedford-siuare. 


^0  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I AmmONEERP,  *c.  — 8PE0IFIC.AT1ON3.  ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIED,  L'ATALOGUBS,  and  every  description  of  docu- 
ment, neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  14  per  fulio  of  seventy-two 
words.  Plans  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged,  on  reasonable  term*,  by  FRY  & BON,  Law  Statluuere, 
Lltbograplicrs,  and  Printers,  13  and  14,  South-sr^uare,  Oray’s-lnn. 

N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  leiiulred,  a considerable 
reiluctloo  allowed  If  llthoscapbed. 


VITILLIAM  BLBASE,  Builder  and  Con- 

y V tractor,  begs  to  state  that  he  he.s  REMOVED  from  High- 
street,  Straifurd,  to  his  new  nad  more  COM.MODIOUS  PREMISES 
in  MaNBY-HOAD,  STRATFORD,  B.  where  it  is  reiiueiteJ,  on  and 
after  this  date,  all  cimmunications  may  be  addressed. 

Stralfuid,  E. 


PARTNERSHIP.  — 5,OOOZ.—  STEAM 

JOINERY,  BUILDING,  and  CONlRACriNQ  BUSINESS.— 
Returns  nearly  4ll  OuOf.  per  anunm.  Ojud  ptoQU.  Further  capital 
regiiired  solely  tj  meet  Increailiig  trade.  Incomer  Co  Uks  fin.anolal 
aud  conn! iog-hou  e depirlmenl. 

DENNING,  SMITH,  & CO.  Aooountanis,  Bristol. 


TO  PARENTS.  BCH''OLS  OF  DB-SlON,  AND  OTHERS. 

A N ARUHITEOT  requires  an  intelligent; 

r\  YOUTH  In  bis  Office,  where  Improvement  will  be  cousidered 
eoulvalent  to  salary  at  first —Address,  with  sp-ciuiens  of  hand- 
wrlling,  to  F.B  LB. A.  Mr.  Chulkl",  CUemtat,  Vllliers-street. 


A RCHITECTURAL 

Xl.  WANTED,  a good  CLA-Sl 


DRAUGHTSMAN, 


1610  DRAUGHTSMAN.-.-  . - 
•y  reuniced,  and  full  iMttUculars.  to  ANDREWS  & PSPIBB, 
Architects.  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  


A 


ETICLED  PUPIL.— An  AKCHITBOr, 


wlio  ia  extAiisIvelv  ensaffed  on  a large  buUdirig  estate  on  the 

bcutu  Coast,  has  a VACA^NCY  fora  well-educated  YOUiH  4«8iroM 

of  gaming  a sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  ib*  prolb-slOD,  both 
in  constrilctiod  and  dedgn.  A premium  reaulred.-Addrees,  Mr, 
VERNON.  69,  Werrlor-siiuore,  St.  Leouacaa-on-Soa. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[June  24,  1871. 


• OEOUGH  of  LETOESTEE.  — 


TO  PLUMBBES  AND  BDILDBBg. 


TO  BUILDBK8  AND  CONTRACrORS. 


_7A8SI8TANTHt7EVEYORW'ANrED.—TheLocal  Board  of  Sealth 
for  tb«  Borougb  of  Leicester  belog  aboac  to  apt>oiQt  ao  ABoISl'ANl 
SURVEY  OR,  are  desirous  of  recelriog  applicstiuos  for  the  sltuatlOD. 
Caodidates  must  be  go^  suiveyors,  leTellers,  «&d  draugb'smeu,  and 
must  p Mess  a competent  knowledge  of  builders’  and  other  works 
Incideut  to  such  office.  Applications,  acoompsctei  by  testimoulals 
of  character  and  competency,  are  to  be  se’^it  to  the  Public  Offlere, 
SilTer-strest,  Leicester,  on  or  before  tbe  29ih  instant,  addressed  to 
the  '•  Chairman  of  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Comi 
salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  10y{.  per  annnm  —By  order. 

Leicester,  June  ICth,  1871.  SAMUEL  STONE,  To' 


WT" A.NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a firsfc-class  by  Advertiser,  aged  32,  of  gooi 

VV  PLUMBER,  QASFirTER,  and  PLAIN  ZCSCWORKeB.  V I edneatjon  and  practical  experience  In  the  ouildlog  trade 


water  pipes.— Addrois,  T.  C.  : 


TO  MASTER  PLASTERERS  AND  BUILDERS 


WT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

y V TION  in  the  PLASPERINQ.  Five  years'  good  experience  in 


RE-ENO  •OEMENT,  in  a BUILDER’S  or  CONTRACfOai 
OFFICK  Able  to  take  charge  of  the  office-work,  or  any  brauohei 
lame,  or  to  assist  a principtl  in  the  general  management  of  hi 
cess.  First'Clase  tenimoulals  as  to  ability  and  integrity,  wR 
euce  to  present  employer  ; also  security  if  required.— Addles 
: Poet-office,  Blackbeacb-hill,  3.E. 


TO  ABCeiTECTS  AND  BUILDEBS. 


BOAED  of  WOEKS,  ■WHITECHAPEL 

DISIRtCT— REQUIRED,  for  this  District,  aSURVEYOR.  to 
perform  all  the  dotles  counreted  wUh  and  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
Surveyor  to  tbe  District,  noder  the  Metropolis  Manag 

other  Acts,  and  such  other  duiii  ““  “ ' " 

be  required  by  the  Board.  The 


connected 


TO  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDEBS. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  -wbo 

thoroughly  understands  the  hudnesi,  a SITUATION  as 
PAINTER  aod  PLAIN  WRITER  and  GRAINER.-A  constancy 
preferred. — Address,  W.  H.  14S.  Packlngton-street,  Isliogtoa. 


Y^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  jus 

V V completing  a four  years'  engagecseut,  a RE-ENOAOEUENl 


completing  a four  years'  engagecseut,  a RE-ENOAOEUENl 
I FOREMAN  (in  Town  or  country)  of  PLABTERERS,  or  Piecework 
Well  up  In  the  nee  of  Portland  cement  and  the  manufacture  of  ever] 
desotipUon  of  artiadal  stooe,  architectural  and  garden  emiielllah 
meut,  general  shop  work,  and  modelliug.  First-class  references,* 
Address,  A.  B.  4,  ^nelsgh-coad,  Westbonrne-squsre,  Paddiugtou, 


Board.  Salary,  3D0(  per  annum  Appllos- 
whtcb'are  to  be  in  writing,  and  teaiimonia’a  of  tbe  candi- 
da’et  to  be  Beut  to  the  Office  cf  tbe  Board  before  FOUa  o’clock  on 
THURSDAY,  tbe  13  h dey  of  JULY  next,  at  which  time  theCom- 
wlll  meet  to  consider  the  applications,  and 
confer  with  sneb  of  the  applicants  as  may  desire  to  aileod, 

ALFRED  TURNER,  Cleik. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  No.  IS,  Great  Aile-slreet, 
Whitechapel,  E. 


TO  ABCBITBCTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Good  drangbteman  and  neat  writei 
Good  references  and  specimens.  Terms  moderate  — Addrea*,  F.  Z. 
Mr.  JecksoD,  Stationer,  24  and  2S,  AlbiOD-aireet,  Hyde  Park-equaii 


TO  ARfHimCTL 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  ii 

Town,  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Uuexarj 
tionable  references.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  AECUITBOI,  31 
Grosveuor  Mausione,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. - 


CEMENT  WORKS.— 


' WANIEJ',  a FOREMAN  of  CBMENT  WORKS,  who  thoroughly 

understands  his  business,  and  esQ  give  auexcrptlonable  references. 

by  letter  only,  addressed  J.  M,  78,  Lombaid-sireet,  Loudon,  E.C. 


TO  DECORATOES,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

"XYrANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

VV  a CONSTANT  SITUATION  os  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or 
otherwise.  Is  a firsiuilasa  paper-banger,  painter,  Ac.  Town  or 
country.— Address,  A.  B.  Eetieat  Cottage,  Wooichucch-road,  Ozton  , 
Birkenhead. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  ANO  OTHERS. 


YYT" anted,  by  a first-class  DRAUGHTS 

VV  Man  and  practical  ASalBTANr,  EMPLOYMENT  Acou.too* 


to  design  aud  is  well  up  in  construction,  having  saperintended  tbi 
erection  of  works  for  bImaeK  and  others,— Addreu,  X.  Y.  Z.  i 
-road.  Lower  Clapton,  B. 


PURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of 


NUISANCES. — Tbe  Bognor  Local  Board  are  prepared 
caive  AFt'LIt.AllONs  for  lliese  Offices.  The  person  appointed 
must  understand  8ea  Defence  Works,  and  will  hi  required  oc- 
casionally to  Assist  tberein,  ' - - 

whole  of  bis  time  to  tbe  peifurmai  ce  of  tbe  duties  according  to  tbe 
byelaws.  Wasei  30i,  per  week.  Good  refeieuces  as  to  sobriety  aud 
cbaracler  required.  Applications,  inclosing  testimonials,  to  Le  sent 
to  me  before  FIVE  o-ciock  p.m.  on  the  29  b In-L— By  order  of  the 
Board,  FREDERICK  ELKINS,  Clerk. 

*■  ■■  lei,  21>t  June.  1871. 


TO  BUILDERS,  GAfFITlERS.  AND  HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

GAS,  HOT  Water,  and  B.ATH  FITTER.  Good  refprences. 
as  to  ability,  Ac.  Town  or  conniry.— Address,  W.  W.  37,  Bjrclay. 
street,  N.W. 


Advertiser,  who  has  had 

?V  four  years’ experience  in  the  trade,  a SITUATION  as  IM- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

;ood  general  ASSISTANT 

Two  or  Three  Days  per  week.  Cs 
working  and  detail  drawings,  sitecidcatiaa 
K.  J.  W.2,  Dav — ‘ •"-  ■ 


wanted,  by  a 0 

V V EMPLOYMENT  for 


C.B  77.  Arlington- 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  WORK 

a MOULDING  or  other  JOINERS'  MACHINES,  or  Working 
Foreman.  Peversl  years'  experience.— Addresr,  T.  Z.  10,  B.ith- 
street,  LoBdon-toad,  Southwark. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  i 

thoroughty  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  1 
therontiueof  tbe  office,  oreparatlon  of  plans,  taking  oiicquautl 
measurlog  ail  klutli  of  work,  estimU'ug.  Ac.  Practical]] 
tinted  with  tbe  trade.  Ftrs.-claai  reterauces. — Address,  909 
Office  ot  "The  Builder.'' 


Wi^NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  a General  OUTDOOR  FiiREMaN.  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Good  references. — Address,  J.  W.  26,  Olyn-street,  Vauxhall- 
gardens,  lAmhetb. 


TO  TIMBER  MEBCHANTi 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  22] 

who  bos  had -three  years’ experience,  a SITUATION  wli 
a Country  Timber  Merchant,  as  CLERK  or  FUItEMAN,  Goo 
references.— Address,  C.  K.  Office  of"  The  Builder." 


^y  ^ respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  a CARPENTER,  who  baa  been  on  a gentlemau's  estate  for 


Y^7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  formerly  i 

VV  BUILDER,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  FORUM  AN.  or  to  Talt 


aSIlUAriOS.  Would-...., 

building  trade.  Cto  give  drst-olaas  securltv  and 


tbe  Macagemeut  of  a Jobbiog  Builder's  Business  Cm  ka-p  b 
1 accounts.  Active  and  slricUy  sober.  Aged  30.— Addro' 
ce  of  ‘-Ther  • ■ 


MASTER  BUILDERS.  DECORATOR’,  Ac. 

TED,  a SITUATION,  as  GRAINER, 

by  tbe  Piece  or  otherwise.  No  objecllin  to  dU  up  t'me 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

FOREMAN-  Joiner  by  trade.  Good  r-terence»  from  lu 
Idrese.  eUtlng  termi.  to  Mr.  JOHN  SUDBURY,  Juu 
let,  Halstead,  Essex. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DEJORATORS  ABOUT  RETIRING  FROM 


Ling,  gilding,  Ac.— Address, 


TO  BUILDERS. 


^y  Advertiser, 

T V GAGEMhNTasabova.wlthavlowtoultimt 


YVT'-^N'TED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TlON  In  a Bnilder’s  Offl:e,  where  energy  and  perseverance 


EN 

B.  65,  Lrigbloi 


energy  a 

land  — Addres*.  J.  Essai 
Croft,  Old  Bsiford,  near  Nottlngbm 


, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charg.  , 
ergetic,  practical  Man.  Hus  a thorough  knowledge 
01  every  oranch  of  the  building  trade,  aod  of  tbe  nature  and  qt 
lies  of  all  building  materials.  Has  bad  tbe  euiire  charge 
iiiansgrment  of  lar.e  Jubs  and  pabllc  works  tbe  last  twenty  ye 
Unexceptionable  rerereuce  and  lestluunlala  from  Loudnu  arebtu 
- • - -Address,  N.  V.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Rolte,  17.  St.  Jjh 

N.W. 


TO  JOINERS  TO  THE  TRADE  AND  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

"Y^ANTEU,  by  a practical  JOINER,  j 


SITUATIO-N  I 


FOREMAN.  Flxteen  yeare’  experience  I 
from  wood-cutting  mscblDeiy,— Addresi 
of  Mr.  WILLIAM  FENTON,  rimbar  Dealer,  31.  Bjuut 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  GRAINER  and 

MABBLEtt,  PIECEWORK.  Terms  m .derste.-Addresa 
E.  H.  40.  Johu  st-eer,  Elgware  road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

a RIf-ENGAGEMENT 

•AN  of  BRICELATBRS,  or  Take  Cbaigo  of  a Job 
nr  will  take  it  by  tbe  rod.  Lai  our  only. — Ajdreis,  J.  T, 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  Weslmlatler. 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  a 


FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  d 
graining,  wilrlug.  and  'he  traile  in  all  its  brauciiss.  Good  n" 
.-Address,  248,  Office 


" The  Baildor." 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PAINTER 

and  PAPER-HANOBR.  Is  tboronghly  competent  to  ' ’ 
charse  of  a job.  Ten  years'  reference  from  last  employer.— v 
No.  17.  Little  Canterbury-place,  Lambrlh-walk.  S. 


YAT' anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN,  to  take  Charge  , 


, . perleuced,  middle-aged 

No  cbjectiuu  to  the  country.  Good  lefereuces  ^omla 
Addiees.  J.  H.  11,  Lordship  tosd,  St  .ke  Newiugtou.  N. 


YY7 anted,  a SITUATION,  by  a CLERK, 

VV  aged  27.  Cm  take  out  quanlltiee,  measure  works,  Ac.  ant 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22^ ; 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  ARCHITECT  URAL  ASSlSTANr 
Six  year*' experience,  with  undeniable  refereece.— Address,  X,  u 
of  Mr.  Dorbam,  13,  Wansey-street,  Walworrh-rosU,  Southwark. 


Y;\rANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WOEKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  by  a 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-EiNGAGEMENT,  b 

an  expeiieuced  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  U 
routine  of  the  office,  iniludiug  prime  cost,  measutrug  quanlitlai 

ne-s.  Good  references.— Address,  S.  H.  care  of  M,',  Rodd,  2.i 
BromptoQ-roaJ,  Kuigbtsbrldge,  c 


■^IME  and  STORE  KEEPER.— WANTEI 

present  empic 


a SITUATION  Asabove.  Age  23.  H 
neai-y  dve  years.  NoohJ-ction  tu  couuny.  ri 
Addie  s,  A.  B.  363,  Llverpool-road,  HoUowsy,  N. 


TO  B0IIDER3. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  thorough^ 

I acquaiuted  with  the  Ibullding  trade,  official, y aud  npL 
tically,  and  having  a small  capital  at  comrnaud,  Is  desirous  of  a Bll 
Sdeutlal  ENGAGBMENr,  witu  a view  to  a Junior  PaituerihljILli 


Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR?. 

E Advertiser  desires  au  ENGAGI 

MENT,  as  MANAOEK  Tiioroughly  pract  cal  and  compjtu. 
unties.  CauiDtroduce  bunlueA.- Address,  A.  B 4,  Ctiicheiti] 
i.  Kemiah  town. 


TO  ARCHITECTi 

iHE  Advertiser  SEEKS  an  ENGAGI' 

MENT  as  ASSISTANT.  Twelve  years’ expeiiencs  in  Load,, 
les.  Accustomed  to  prep, re  drawing,  for  competitions,  cou' 
woikiog  drawioga,  and  tracings  on  c'olb.  Can  give  g lod  r 
IS.  M derate  salary  re  iQlroO.— A 
■ ' idge  square,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

The  Advertiser,  who  has  twenty  yea; 

p.acllcal  experience  in  carrying  out  extensive  building  opv. 
tious,  is  de.irotuof  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  tVALKlNU  FOBEM/'' 
or  tu  Take  Charge  of  a Business.  First-cius  refereucea  to  pres; 
and  piat  employers.  — Aodr  ss,  ALPHA,  74,  Laucaater-strr 
" lugb-ioad,  Sjuiliwark 


Employment  wanted,  as  gange 

TIMEKEEPER,  FOREMAN,  or  in  any  ooufldeQtlal  caysc. 


i-aged,thormgb  y 

-,aJ.  CuU.e-*. 
Bdeu-grove,  Hi 
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riie  Bussian  Buihling  AH  at  the  ExhUniion 
in  St.  Petersburg. 


FEW  months  ago, 
a striking  contrast 
presented  itself  in 
Europe,  in  the 
West, — two  of  the 
moat  civilised  na- 
tions of  the  world 
engaged  in  a mor- 
tal struggle,  and 
the  enormous  em- 
pire of  the  East, — 
Bussia,  the  young- 
est member  among 
the  Continental 
powers,  occupied 
with  the  pro- 
moting of  the 
material  welfare 
of  the  country. 
It  was  an  event 
in  tho  history  of 
Bussian  civilisa- 
tion and  progress- 
We  allude  to  the 
late  National  In- 
dustrial Exhibition 
held  last  summer 
and  autumn  in 
b,  Petersburg,  concerning  which  bub  little 
15  transpired  in  England,  owing,  no  doubt, 

> tho  all-engrossing  character  of  the  events  of 
le  last  nine  months.  The  Exhibition  of  1870 
as  the  twelfth  of  its  kind  held  in  Bussia, — ^far 
jrpasaing  in  its  importance  anything  that  had 
een  previously  witnessed.  It  demonstrated 
te  progress  of  science  and  art  since  the  time 
f Peter  the  Great ; and,  as  might  be  expected, 
'as  highly  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
b.  Petersburg  Exhibition  was  likewise  successful 
3 to  the  number  of  visitors  from  the  capitals 
nd  the  interior,  producing  much  such  an  im- 
ression  as  did  our  first  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
lie  railway  system  of  Bussia,  which  has  inaugu- 
ateda  new  epoch  in  the  economy  of  the  empire, 
.aving  contributed  materially  towards  the  suo- 
ess  of  the  undertaking,  by  facilitating  the 
loans  of  communication.  During  the  Crimean 
Vor  there  were  only  two  lines  of  railway  in 
luBsia,  the  one  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow, 
00  miles  in  extent  j the  other,  a suburban  one, 
f seventeen  miles.  At  present,  6,997  miles  are 
pen  for  traffic,  2,055  miles  in  course  of  con- 
truction,  and  many  others  projected  and  agreed 
n by  the  Government.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
hat  BO  littlo  is  known  to  the  general  English 
lublic  of  the  great  reforms,  social  and  admi- 
listrative,  that  have  taken  place  in  Bussia  since 
he  above  event.  Considering  the  influence 
vhichthey  already  exercise  upon  the  well-being 
if  the  country  at  large,  these  sweeping  measures 
should  claim  on  our  part  far  greater  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  Ihemj  for  it  is 
only  by  studying  these  reforms  that  we  arrive  at 
a just  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country.  A 
visit  to  the  late  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition  also 
would  have  served  to  remove  many  prejudices^ 
and  have  enlightened  us  upon  matters  of  which 
we  were  totally  ignorant ; for  it  cannot  but  be 
admitted  that  Bussia,  in  many  things,  is  still  all 


but  unknown  to  the  West.  In  describing  Exhi- 
bitions it  is  usual  to  dilate  upon  the  structure 
itself,  as  it  generally  affords  ample  material  for 
comment.  In  its  outward  aspect,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Exhibition  had  scarcely  anything  to  boast 
of,  for  the  structure  itself  was  nothing  more 
than  a great  square  of  brick  buildings  which  had 
formerly  served  as  a salt  depot,  and,  as  may  be 
conceived,  no  little  ingenuity  had  to  be  exercised 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Hartmann,  to  give  it  as 
much  as  possible  an  artistic  appearance  to  make 
it  a fit  receptacle  for  tho  articles  sent  by  3,100 
Bussian  exhibitors.  Two  entrances  were  rebuilt 
in  the  Benaiasanoo  style,  and  flags  hid  the 
nudity  of  the  walls  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  interior,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a 
coup  d’ceil  of  the  most  testhetio  kind  of  halls  ; 
naves  and  galleries  constructed  according  to  the 
Russian  school  which  was  so  much  admired  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  the  materials  used 
being  wood,  iron,  and  glass,  the  light  coming 
from  lateral  openings  in  the  roof.  All  this  was 
very  effective,  and  would  afford  many  useful  hints 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  a similar 
nature  in  our  colonies  where  wood  is  cheap. 
There  were  two  annexes  for  machinery,  and  the 
whole  area  was  over  21,000  square  yards.  One 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Exhibition 
was  the  number  of  gardens  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  which  served  to  enliven 
the  scene.  One  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  Sb.  Petersburg  exhibition  was  that  devoted 
to  architecture,  simple  and  decorative,  and 
articles  of  Russian  domestic  economy.  When 
we  speak  of  architecture  in  its  widest  sense 
there  is  DO  country  in  the  world  which  affords 
such  a diversity  in  the  manner  of  construction 
as  Russia,  owing  to  the  variety  of  races  over 
which  the  Czar  holds  sway  j— from  the  stately 
modern  palaces  to  the  peasant’s  izha,  from  the 
gorgeous  remnants  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
palaces  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea  to  the  felt 
huts  of  the  wandering  Kalmuc  and  Kirghis,  the 
hill-side  dwellings  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  flat- 
roofed  honaes  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  5 and,  as 
a distract  type  of  building,  the  ancient  church 
architecture  that  is  still  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
old  towns  of  Moscow,  Novgorod,  and  Kief,  whioh 
has  for  centuries  been  so  couspicuous  a feature 
in  tho  building  art  of  that  section  of  the  Russian 
people,  called  Veliko-Bosseesky,  or  Great  Rus- 
sian. 

Section  2,  class  11,  of  the  Bussian  National 
Exhibition,  according  to  the  catalogue,  was  de- 
voted to  specimens  of  wood  for  building  purposes, 
in  the  rough  and  finished  state;  and  class  8 con- 
tained building  materials  and  appurtenances, 
whioh  were  subdivided  iu  the  following  man- 
nei-  . — (a)  Minerals  for  constructive  purposes ; 
architectural  decorations  in  marble,  granite, 
jasper,  &o.,  in  the  natural  and  mannfactured 
state ; inlaid  work  in  real  stone  and  imitation : 
(b)  Lime,  cements,  and  artificial  stone  : (c)  Ar- 
ticles of  common  stone,  different  kinds  of  pave- 
ment, flogstones,  &o.,  and  millstones  : (d)  Ex- 
terior and  interior  decorations  of  various  sorts, 
articles  mannfactured  of  gyp3um  and  alabaster: 
(e)  Bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  roofing-tiles,  and  pottery- 
ware. 

In  Russia,  wood  is  the  principal  material  used 
for  constructing  purposes,  as  being  more  acces- 
sible than  any  other  px'odoce  of  the  earth.  If 
we  exclude  the  capitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  and  some  of  the  chief  provincial  towns, 
it  may  be  said  that  wooden  houses  form  the 
rule,  brick  and  stone  the  exception.  It  was  only 
after  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1703, 
that  they  began  to  construct  houses  to  any  ex- 
tent of  brick  and  stone,  the  example  being  inva- 
riably set  by  the  Government,  who  formed 
their  various  departments  of  these  materials. 
Stone  is  very  rarely  seen  except  in  those 
localities  where  it  can  be  obtained  from  the 
immediate  vicinity.  To  a Russian,  a wooden 
house  holds  out  a multitude  of  recommendations. 


Firstly,  wood  is  more  easily  fashioned  into  the 
wished-for  shape  than  brick  or  stone  j and  then, 
a wooden  house  is  more  quickly  built,  costs  very 
much  less,  and,  when  well  built,  is  much  warmer. 
In  the  capitals,  however,  the  Government  dis- 
courages the  erection  of  wooden  houses  in  various 
ways;  for  instance,  after  a fire  the  reconstruction 
in  that  material  iB"prohibited.  Any  one  who 
visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  may  recollect  the 
beautiful  specimen  of  Russian  woodwork, — the 
national  cottage  or  izba.  This,  however,  should 
be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  elegant  repro- 
duction of  the  peasant’s  dwelling  than  a distinct 
type,  or  that  which  is  generally  met  with  in  that 
country.  It  is  true  that  approaches  to  the  model 
in  question  are  to  be  met  with  now  and  then  on 
rich  private  estates,  and  the  estates  of  the 
appanages  of  the  Imperial  family,  in  the  model 
villages ; but,  as  a rule,  the  villages  of  Bussia 
present  a very  dilapidated  appearance,  and  the 
izba  in  its  normal  state  is  nothing  better  than 
a log  hut,  and  as  yet  forms  almost  the  only 
dwelling  of  about  51,000,000  of  the  Bussian 
peatantry  j and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
its  shape  and  general  arrangement  it  has  re- 
mained unaltered  from  time  immemorial.  The 
izba  is  constructed  of  pine  or  fir  logs  laid  hori- 
zontally upon  each  other,  the  interstices  being 
filled  up  with  moss  or  tow  ; the  roof  is  made  of 
rough  planks  or  straw  thatch,  and  glazed 
windows  are  a luxury.  Some  of  the  better  kind 
of  buildings  contain  the  klait,  a separate  build- 
ing, the  summer  chamber,  without  a fireplace, 
which  is  also  used  as  a repository  for  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  peasant.  The  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  izba  is  an  enormous  stove,  which 
occupies  a greater  portion  of  the  chamber.  On 
tho  top  of  these  stoves  or  ovens  the  peasantry 
arrange  their  sheepskins  and  pillows,  and  the 
bedroom  is  complete. 

The  cost  of  a pine-log  izba  in  the  forest  dis- 
tricts mast  bs  very  trifling,  when  we  consider 
that  a pine-log,  22  ft.  long,  and  10  in.  to  23  in. 
in  diameter,  is  cut  down  for  about  Ss.  8d. 
English  money,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that 
this  is  the  best  red  pine.  The  handy  manner  in 
which  the  Bussian  peasant  handles  his  axe, 
almost  the  only  instrument  which  he  uses, 
renders  his  task  an  easy  one,  in  which  he  is 
a’so  helped  by  his  neighbours,  who  expect  a 
similar  service  from  him  iu  return.  Next  in  the 
scale  of  wooden  houses  come  those  inhabited  by 
the  npper  middle  classes,  which  are  to  be  mob 
with  to  a great  extent  in  Moscow  and  tho  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  they  are  certainly  the  most 
complete  and  comfortable  dwellings  that  can  be 
imagined.  They  are  square  in  shape,  formed  of 
logs  well  caulked,  and  covered  with  planks,  gene- 
rally painted  white,  from  one  to  two  stories 
high,  the  foundations  in  the  better  ones  being  of 
atone.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  leading 
into  one  another,  as  to  convenience  and  comfort, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; and  the  various 
offices  attached,  including  the  kitchen,  serve  to 
keep  the  dwelling-rooms  free  from  dust,  smoke, 
&o. ; on  the  outside,  sometimes  balconies  are 
added,  and  Venetian  shutters.  The  roofs,  which 
are  constructed  of  i-afcers,  covered  with  i-iu. 
planks  or  sheet-iron,  are  painted  or  tarred, 
with  a view  to  preservation.  Fir  shingles  are 
also  used  where  these  materials  cannot  be 
afforded ; they  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  with  the  perfection  of  their  manufacture  by 
machinery.  There  was  one  exhibitor  at  the 
Russian  National  Exhibition  who  quoted  as  low 
as  Is.  4d.  per  1,000  fir  shingles  hand-made, 
whioh  undergo  the  process  of  boiling  in  copperas 
in  large  copper  boilers.  Roofs  are  covered  by 
contract  with  this  article,  at  the  rate  of  only 
23.  8d.  per  square  fathom  of  7 ft.,  and  are  very 
durable.  Roofing-felt  has  also  been  adopted  in 
Russia  several  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
made  as  our  own,  and  appears  to  be  a sort  of 
coarse  cardboard,  saturated  with  tar  or  asphal- 
turn.  There  was  only  one  exhibitor  of  this 
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article,  whose  yearly  production  was  12,000 
rolls  or  pieces,  of  the  value  of  about  8,0001. 
This  article  has  also  been,  in  some  instances, 
successfully  used  in  the  interiors  instead  of  laths 
and  plaster,  the  square  fathoms  of  7 ft.  costing 
about  3d.  Gd. 

Various  specimens  of  wood,  deal,  timber, 
planks,  and  boards  were  exhibited,  chiefly  from 
Finland,  Petersburg,  and  Kiga  3 but  considering 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade,  the 
show  was  very  pocr.  European  Eussia  is 
covered  with  forests  to  the  extent  of  not  less 
than  180,000,000  dessiatina  (abont  372,000,000 
acres!),  the  principal  group  being  situated  in 
the  Ural-Alaunsk  districts,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  same.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  the  prevail* 
ing  species  are  timber-trees,  fir,  and  pine,  inter- 
mixed towards  the  Ural  with  larch,  Siberian 
cedar  or  stone  pine,  and  towards  the  Baltic  Sea 
with  birch,  aspen,  and  aider ; in  the  middle 
region,  oak,  maple,  ash,  and  lime  are  chiefly  met 
with.  The  principal  oak  forests  are  situated  in 
the  governments  of  Kazan,  and  in  Courland, 
the  lime-tree,  in  the  governments  of  Kostroma, 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Lithuania.  The  forests  of 
the  Caucasus  abound  in  oak  and  beech,  and 
many  other  hard  woods  used  in  cabinetmaking. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  of 
Russia  belongs  to  the  Government  (to  the  extent 
of  about  306,600,000  acres),  forestry  is  almost 
nukoown,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees 
are  yearly  destroyed  through  bad  management. 
A Riga  firm  exhibited  some  fine  red  deals,  bnt 
there  were  no  prices  stated.  The  establishment 
has  three  steam-engines  of  llO-horse  power, 
sixteen  icon  sawiug-frames,  with  eighty  vertical 
and  eleven  round  saws,  employing  455  hands. 
The  return  was  given  at  about  100,0002.  yearly. 
An  exhibitor  from  Finland  showed  fine  speci- 
mens of  deal  planks  and  boards,  at  1223.  per 
Petersburg  standard.  Of  machine  joinery-work, 
there  were  door-casings,  cornices,  and  skirtings 
exhibited  by  one  firm  only,  employing  thirty 
men  and  two  steam-engines.  From  Poland 
(Warsaw),  there  were  exhibited  oak  boards  for 
inlaid  flooring,  from  2s.  to  43.  6J.  per  square 
archine  (28  in.),  and  some  splendid  specimens  of 
inlaid  flooring  of  Petersburg  make,  at  752.  per 
square  fathom  of  7 ft.,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XLV.5 
also  samples  of  inlaid  flooring,  from  373.  6d.  to 
192.  for  the  same  measurement  of  good  work- 
manship. 

The  building  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  of  the  capital  consist  of 
bricks,  wood,  and  iron,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
used  for  roofing  purposes.  Now  and  then  iron 
girders,  &o.,  are  introdnced,  but  wood  being 
comparatively  cheap,  the  former  does  not  find 
much  favour  among  the  bnilders,  cheapness 
being  the  order  of  the  day  at  St.  Petersburg,  as 
it  is  in  London.  Latterly  a spacious  covered 
entrance,  or  portico,  consisting  of  cast-iron 
pillars  and  sheet-iron  roof,  is  being  almost 
universally  adopted  for  the  better  class  of 
houses  in  the  capital.  Iron  roofs  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  architectural  snpariorities 
of  Russia,  whether  applied  to  woodeu  or  brick 
houses.  The  qii'ility  of  the  iron  is  also  very 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  manner  of  constructing 
the  roofs  is  noteworthy.  The  sheets  of  iron  are 
laid  upon  the  j afters  lapping  over  each  other  so 
as  to  fib  perfectly  bight  at  the  edges.  On  the 
aides  of  the  rafters  they  are  fast,  but  nowhere 
else  5 in  other  respects,  the  whole  roof  rests 
loosely  upon  the  house.  Holes  pierced  for  rails 
are  found  to  diminish  the  durability.  These 
roofs  are  commonly  painted  of  a bright  green 
colour,  which  in  a clear  atmosphere  has  a very 
pleasing  effect.  Sometimes  for  cheapnesa  they 
are  painted  red.  These  roofs,  it  is  said,  last 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  tiles,  and  do  not  cost 
twice  as  much  (the  duration  of  one  is  reckoned 
at  twenty  and  the  other  at  fifty  years).  The 
iion  roofs,  moreover,  are  lighter  than  any  other. 
In  case  of  fire,  however,  they  are  more  dan- 
gerous, as  they  heat  sooner  and  are  difficult  to 
remove.  All  the  Russian  iron  roofs  are  made  to 
incline  at  a very  slight  angle.  This  is  done  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
same  from  suow  during  the  winter,  for  the 
sweeping  of  chimneys,  which  is  effected  from 
without  by  means  of  a broom  attached  to  a 
heavy  iron  ball  and  rope,  which  is  palled  up  and 
let  down  the  chimney.  Easy  access  is  also  ob- 
tained in  the  smaller  wooden  house  to  the  cask 
of  water  which  is  kept  near  the  chimney  in  case 
of  fire.  At  the  Exhibition  there  were  several 
exhibitors  of  sheet  iron  for  roofing  purposes, 
amoog  which  were  the  oldest  firms  most  cele- 
brated for  the  quality  of  the  material  they 


supply, “-ilr.  Ucmidof  and  Mr.  Jacovlef,  who 
have  their  works  in  the  districts  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  sheets  are  56  in.  by  28  in.,  and 
represent  two  descriptions  of  iron,  bright  surface 
aud  dull  surface.  Mr.  Demidof’s  prices  were, 
for  both  sorts,  from  2 r.  s.  90  cop.  to  3 r.  80  oop. 
per  pood  (238.  lid.  to  31a.  4d.  per  cwt.)  5 Mr. 
Jacovlef  quoted  for  bright  surface  from  2 r. 
40  cop.  to  3 r.  8.  (19a.  lOd.  to  24a.  9d.  per  cwt.), 
and  for  dull  sarface  from  2 r.  s.  30  cop.  to  2 r.  s. 
55  cop.  (193.  to  218.  Id.  per  cwt.) 

Bricks  are  extensively  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  and  are  also  imported  from  the 
interior  by  the  rivers  and  canals.  They  are 
manufactured  both  by  hand  and  by  maebinery, 
driven  chiefly  by  horse  power,  pugmills  and 
other  appliances  of  English  manufacture  being 
well  known  in  Russia.  The  bricks  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  kinds  or  qnalities,  dark  red  and 
pale  red.  At  the  Exhibition  there  were  two 
exhibitors  of  this  article  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  quoted  for  dark  red 
bricks,  12  r.  50  cop.  (333.  4d.),  and  15  r.  (403.), 
and  for  pale  red  bricks,  10  r.  (26a.  8d.)  per  1,000, 
of  excellent  qualicy.  It  should  be  observed  that 
their  size  is  somewhat  larger  than  those  used  in 
London. 

There  were  also  specimens  shown  of  fire- 
bricks manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
at  35  r.  (933.  4d.)  per  1,000,  the  clay  being 
obtained  from  the  interior,  near  the  River 
Vitegra,  in  the  circle  of  Borovich,  of  very  good 
quality. 

Fire-brick  is  an  article  of  considerable  export 
to  Russia  from  this  country,  and  can  be  found 
in  all  the  briok-yards  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
English  clinkers  also.  An  exhibitor  from  Kief 
showed  samples  of  clinkers  for  paving  purposes, 
at  17  r.  8.  (-123.  6d.)  per  1,000.  Portland  and 
Roman  cement,  which  is  also  sent  from  this 
country  to  Russia,  particularly  toSfc.  Petersburg, 
was  also  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  the  price 
quoted  by  them  being  per  pood,  25  cop.  (23.  Id. 
per  cwt.)  for  Roman,  and  35  oop.  (28.  lid.  per 
esvt.)  for  Portland,  and  some  makers  far  in  the 
interior  charged  as  high  as  50  cop.  (43.  2d.  per 
cwt.)  for  the  same  product.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  there  is  no  dnty  whatever  on  the 
foreign  article,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
native  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of 
England;  Germany,  and  France.  Alabaster  is 
also  imported  from  abroad  to  some  extent,  and 
duty  free,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga  sop- 
plies  gypsum  stone  in  large  quantities,  which  is 
manufactured  at  St.  Petersburg  into  alabaster, 
the  price  of  which  was  quoted  at  the  Exhibition 
at  30  cop.  per  pood  (23.  6d.  per  cwt  ). 

Drainage-pipes  were  also  exhibited  by  a 
Finland  maker,  who  produces  1,000,000  pipes 
yearly.  Drainage  in  Russia  for  all  purposes  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a question  whether 
Russian  makers  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
those  of  this  country,  considering  that  the  manu- 
facture is  admitted  duty  free.  la  some  districts 
the  old-fashioned  red  roofing-tiles  are  also  in  use. 
An  exhibitor  from  the  government  of  Kief  showed 
some  specimens  at  18  r.  (-153.)  per  1,000.  There 
were  no  evidences  of  the  employment  of  slates. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  granite 
principally  of  the  red  species,  to  be  found  in 
Finland,  almost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
itself,  it  is  little  used  in  the  construction  of 
private  houses  at  St.  Petersburg,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  excessive  weight,  the  soil  being  of  a 
swampy  nature,  and  the  expense  of  working  it. 
Still,  npon  the  whole,  a great  quantity  of  granite 
has  found  its  way  from  Finland  to  the  banks  of 
the  Neva  since  St.  Petersburg  was  founded,  and 
enormous  blocks  of  that  material,  obtained  at 
great  cost  and  trouble,  now  display  themselves 
in  the  capital  in  the  shape  of  monoliths,  pillars, 
caryatides,  pedestals,  &o.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  climate  of  St.  Petersburg  is  moat 
ruinous  to  arcbitecbural  decoration,  and  it  is 
quite  afflicting  to  see  how  much  the  fine  granite 
monuments  frequently  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  frosts  of  the  winter  are 
particularly  destructive.  The  moisture  that 
finds  its  way  during  autumn  into  the  pores  of 
the  stones  f^reezes  in  winter,  and  some  of  the 
largest  blocks  are  rent  in  two,  and,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  fall  asnnder.  A magnificent  specimen  of 
granite  work,  the  Alexander  column,  a monolith, 
84  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a colossal  bronze 
fi.;are  of  Faitb,  erected  opposite  the  winter 
palace  at  Sc.  Peterburg,  is  split  in  several  places, 
no  doubt  from  the  same  cause.  Red  granite  has 
entered  largely  into  the  materials  of  which  the 
St.  Isaac  Cathedral  is  constructed.  From  the 
level  of  the  upper  part  of  Peter’s-place  rise 
three  broad  flights  of  steps  formed  from  masses 


of  granite  rock  brightly  polished.  These  steps 
lead  from  the  four  sides  of  the  building  to  the 
four  chief  entrances,  each  of  which  has  a superb 
peristyle.  The  pillars  of  these  peristyles  are 
60  ft.  high,  consisting  of  one  solid  piece,  and 
having  a diameter  of  7 ft.  They  are  crowned 
with  capitals  of  bronze,  and  support  the  enormous 
beam  of  a frieze  formed  of  six  fine-polished 
blocks.  Over  the  peristyles  and  at  twice 
their  height  rises  the  chief  and  central  gilt 
cupola,  higher  than  it  is  wide  in  the  Byzantine  . 
proportion.  It  is  supported,  also,  by  thir^ 
pillars  of  smooth  polished  granite,  which, 
although  gigantic  in  themselves,  look  small  com* 
pared  to  those  below.  The  effect  of  the  sun’s 
rays  on  this  enormous  mass  of  polished  granite 
and  gilding  is  most  brilliant,  and  affords  a spec* 
tacle  to  be  viewed  in  no  other  country.  At  the  '- 
Exhibition  there  were  no  specimens  of  granite  . 
work  to  be  seen. 

An  immense  quantity  of  red  granite  has  been  \ 
used  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  construction  of  the  ‘ 
quays,  which  iuclosethe  rivers  and  canals  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  twenty  English  miles.*  These  • 
quays,  however,  have  scarcely  any  claim  to  • 
architectural  merit  beyond  their  solidity,  and  ■ 
compare  unfavourably  with  our  Thames  Embank- : 
ment.  The  grey  and  blue-grey  species  of  granite  ; 
are  more  seldom  seen,  but  some  very  fine  samples  : 
of  that  material  may  be  found  in  the  capital/;, 
notably  the  two  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  i 
Nicolai  Boulevard  and  the  colossal  figures  sup. : 
porting  the  portico  of  the  Hermitage.t 


ITALIAN  SCULPTURE 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  1 

The  Italian  sculpture  in  the  Eastern  Gallery! 
of  the  International  Exhibition  is  such  as  to  1| 
strike  even  those  who  considered  themselves  to  1' 
be  not  unacquaiuted  with  the  state  of  art  in  1 
that  peninsula  with  surprise  as  well  as  with., 
admiration.  In  the  Workmen’s  International  • 
Exhibition  last  year  there  were  not  a few  spsci-ij 
mens  of  Italian  sculpture  of  that  class  which  is  : 
properly  designated  as  "very  clever.”  Thel 
cutting  of  the  marble  was  sharp,  delicate,  andi, 
finished  with  perfect  mechanical  accuracy.  The! 
effect  of  texture  was  faithfully  given.  Features’' 
and  form  were  copied  with  almost  the  fidelity! 
of  photography.  But  life  was  either  altogethorj 
absent,  or  was  present  under  a vulgar  and  da-1 
graded  aspect  that  destroyed  any  of  the  higher  1 
treatment  proper  to  the  noble  art  of  the  sculptor,  i 
Such  figures  as  the  statues  of  Lord  Palmerston* 
and  of  Count  Cavour  were,  rigidly  considered,.'' 
only  waxwork  in  marble.  Realism  had  beent 
carried  to  the  extreme,  and,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  loftier  ideal  motive,  could  only 
offend  caltivated  and  refined  taste. 

All  that  the  Italian  sculpture  to  which  we' 
have  now  to  refer  has  in  connexion  with  thiai 
realistic  stone-cutting  is  the  exquisite  purity  of, 
the  material.  It  is  a puzzle  to  English  BcalptorB'>: 
by  what  moans  their  Italian  competitors  can  com-.' 
mand  such  blocks  as  they  draw  from  the  quarries:; 
of  Carrara.  Price  cannot  do  it,  nor  can,  as  far'.  I 
as  we  know,  judgment.  The  agents  for  thel, 
Carrara  quarries  in  London  will  take  no  re- 
sponsibility as  to  flaws  in  the  costly  stonfij 
which  they  sell.  For  the  integrity  of  the  moab 
expensive  material  required  for  any  artistic!: 
work  (when  wo  pass  from  the  province  of 
the  goldsmith,  the  jeweller,  and  the  oamea-iii 
worker),  no  security  is  offered  to  the  pur-;  j 
chaser.  It  is  stated  that  no  amount  of  jadgil 
ment  and  of  experience  will  enable  an  artietil 
to  tell,  with  certitude,  from  the  inspection  ofai 
block,  whether  stains,  flaws,  or  sand-crackBii 
will  appear  within.  Writing  without  intimateij 
acquaintance  with  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  babl 
with  much  experience  as  to  quarries  in  genera!;^ 
the  idea  is  unavoidable,  that  locality,  or  the  seleo^i 
tion  of  certain  well-known  beds  or  portions  ol  j 
beds,  may  be  of  the  first  importance.  Bub,  iDi^ 
this  case  it  would  be  within  the  power,  and  1 
actually  it  would  be  worth  the  while,  of  the 
merchant  to  sell,  at  a very  high  price,  warrantediy 
blocks.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  done.  There; : 
remains  the  hypothesis  that  the  Italian  soulptorei' 
possess  the  secret  of  removing  the  unsightly  blue’ ; 
stain  from  their  finished  works.  Sand-crack3;i 
or  the  darker  stain,  which  indicates  the  degrada-t 
tion  of  the  tissue  of  the  pure  marble  into  that  ol 

* When  we  consider  the  nature  ofthe  soil  of  St.  Peters, 
burg,  the  ditBoulty  of  obtaining  a solid  foundation,  th( 
enclosing  of  the  rivers  and  canals  at  a period  when  littlti 
machinery  was  in  use,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a gigautiu  i 
undertaking. 

t To  be  continued. 
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inferior  stone,  may  be  detected  at  some 
jtance  beneath  the  surface.  Not  so  with  the 
le  stain,  which  appears  to  be  almost  indopon- 
nt  of  the  tissue  of  the  marble.  Many  efforts 
at  have  been  made  to  remove  it  have  only 
inlted  in  injury  to  the  material  j but  that  it 
a be,  and  is,  removed  by  a process  to  which 
is  objection  does  not  apply,  there  is  some 
LBon  to  suppose. 

iVith  exquisite  purityof material, and  admirable 
ill  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  marble, 
iny  of  the  statues  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
n combine  claims  of  a higher  order  on  the 
piiration  of  the  man  of  taste.  Something  o! 
3 old  Greek  spirit  has  lingered  in,  or  has  re- 
rned  to,  Florence.  The  names  of  Amici,  Caroni, 
intacchiotti,  Guglielmi,  Pagani,  Tantardini, 
Id  Torelli,  deserve  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Libro 
Pro  of  Alt.  Nor  are  the  works  of  these  men, 
,)3t  of  whom  assume  the  title  of  professor,  like 
ose  of  Wyon,  of  Marshall  Wood,  and  of  Grit- 
nden  in  the  Western  Gallery,  the  excellent 
pductions  of  individual  sculptors,  entirely 
Ipendcnt  as  to  character,  in  each  instance,  on 
a idiosyncrasy  of  the  artist.  There  is  an 
ademio  stamp  about  the  Italian  sculpturo.  Ic 
itheworkofa  school, — and  of  a school  of  a 
;h  rank.  Italy  has,  at  least,  ever  since  the 
'^aissance,  possessed  a great  advantage  over 
oer  countries  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
teatest  artists  have  filled  their  school  with 
ipils  and  with  assistants.  An  ever-living 
iticism  has  purified  Italian  art.  Tho  charms 
d requirements  of  the  climate,  the  consequent 
cial  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  taste  for  na- 
iral  beauty  inherent,  have  much  to  do  with  this, 
lit  the  elfeot  is  undeniable,  and  most  advan- 
igeous.  The  two  poles  of  art,  so  far  as  method 


only  the  idea  of  the  celestial  Aphrodite.  Bat 
when  sentiment  or  passion  is  so  treated  as  to 
become  a mere  matter  of  mdtier,  of  sale,  and  of 
purposed  corruption,  art  is  outraged  by  tho 
degradation  of  the  artist.  And  French  scnlp- 
tore,  in  this  respect,  has  arrived  at  its  Sedan. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  due  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  one  of  the  first  Italian  sculptures 
unpacked,  and  having  been  magically  lighted 
when  thus  seen,  than  to  absolute  primacy  of 
merit,  that  Signor  L.  Amici’s  exquisite  marble 
group  of  a woman  with  a ohild  in  her  arras 
fleeing  from  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  (2,74'2a) 
heads  our  Hat.  The  subject  is  at  once  natural 
and  full  of  pathos.  The  terror  of  the  woman 
does  not  overcome  the  instinct  of  the  mother. 
Form,  attitude,  and  features  are  all  at  once 
truthful  and  sculpturesque.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  heavens  gradually  covered  with  a veil 
of  perfect  and  absolute  blackness,  the  ragged 
edge  of  the  portentous  olond,  as  it  rapidly  oblite- 
rated the  sky,  illumined  by  the  reflected  fires  of 
the  awakened  volcano,  and  who  have  had  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  warm  rain  of  ashes,  falling 
in  little  pellets,  which  burst  with  the  shock  of 
their  fall,  and  cover  every  object  with  a grey,  a 
red,  or  a black  ash,  will  have  the  scene  vividly 
recalled  to  mind  by  this  admirable  piece  of 
sculpture. 

There  are  six  works  by  Professor  A.  Tantardini, 
as  to  each  of  which  wo  find  an  independent 
note.  The  extreme  perplexity  of  the  catalogue 
is  not  without  some  compensation,  when  it  thus 
leads  to  a mode  of  observation  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  prejudice  to  influence.  A critic 
would  hardly  have  prevailed  on  himself  to  refer 
to  all  the  productions  of  one  artist,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  of  80  many  others,  if  aware 


[production  is  concerned,  may  be  taken  as  the  j that  he  was  so  doing.  The  mastery  obtained  by 
Evolution  from  the  inner  conBoiousness”  in  a Tantardini  over  marble,  and  the  manner  in 
ilously-guarded  studio,  on  the  one  hand,  and  I which  he  makes  its  pure  surface  assume  the 


mpositioD  and  execution  in  public,  like  that  of 
6 improvisatore  iu  poetry,  on  the  other.  The 
rmer  may  give  us  Teutonic  force,  and  original 
cnliarity ; the  latter  is  the  method  which 
rmed  the  schools  of  Phidias  and  of  Praxiteles, 
is  wonderful  to  observe  how  the  intense  per- 
nal  jealousy  of  the  Italians  is  counteracted  by 
Is  spirit  of  the  school.  With  us,  a far  less 
TBonally  jealous  race,  we  have  no  body,  order, 

• association  of  sculptors,  but  only  individual 
meurrents,  who,  in  their  isolation,  can  never 
holly  freo  themselves  from  some  of  the  weak- 
iisses  of  the  amateur. 

‘The  contrast  between  the  sculpture  of  France 
id  that  of  Italy  is  of  the  moat  marked  and 
regnant  character.  In  mechanical  skill  it  oan- 
s')t  be  denied  that  Carpeaux  and  other  exhibitors 
J6  equal  to  any  living  workers  in  marble, 
h that  dimpled  modelling  of  the  fignre,  which, 
bile  it  may  depend  more  upon  the  choice  of 
odel  and  the  illuminative  management  of  the 
dier  than  on  executive  skill  proper,  is  one  of 
;e  greatest  charms  of  nndraped  sculpture,  the 
ilm  must  perhaps  bo  given  to  the  French.  In 
prettinesa”  of  taste,  evinced  in  such  a treat- 
ent,  for  instance,  of  a boat,  as  converts  it  into 
1 exquisite  ornament  for  a saloon,  instead  of  a 
ork  of  art  for  a gallery,  the  French  sculptors 
loel.  But  their  very  excellence  is  turned  to  the 
sgradation  of  their  art.  The  line,  which  is  not 
lerely  that  of  demarcation,  but  that  of  opposi- 
OD,  between  the  nndraped  and  the  indelicate, 
i by  them  entirely  disregarded ; or  rather, 
ideed,  it  is  kept  too  constantly  in  view,  and  that 
ith  a purpose  that  demands  the  most  distinct 
jnd  earnest  reprobation.  There  is  more  that  is 
fcjectionablo, — not  toprudery,but  to  severe  taste, 
-in  a modern  French  bust,  than  in  an  Italian 
Ifndraped  statne.  The  intellectual  or  moral  differ- 
nce  between  Rafi'aclle  and  Greuze  is  exemplified 
Ind  intensified  by  French  work  “ in  the  round,”  as 
ijornpared  with  that  of  other  countiles.  It  is  in 
I'he  meretricious  expression  and  management  of 
;he  head  and  features  that  the  chief  source  of  this 
!}xtrome  debasement  of  the  art  is  to  be  fonnd. 
ijloDSciousness  may,  or  may  not,  be  admissible  in 
iculpture.  Its  presence  or  absence  defines  the 
listinctioo  between  a Venus  and  an  Eve.  The 
lighest  purity  demands  the  entire  absence  of 
sonsoiousnesB, — the  “not  ashamed,”  of  the 
earliest  poetry.  But  very  pure  and  noble  sculp 
tore  may  be  instinct  with  a very  vivid  sense  of 
feminine  or  boyish  modesty.  Again,  the  range 
of  the  artist  as  to  the  expression  of  the  more 
tender  emotions  is  almost  unrestricted.  Senti- 
:ment  may  rise  to  the  loftiest  poetry,  or  may 
sink,  in  trivial  productions,  into  sentimentality. 
Bassion  may  he  repressed  with  Homeric  gran- 
deur, or  may  carry  the  whole  sonl  before  it  in  its 
burst, — but  in  all  this  there  most  be  admitted 


texture  of  silk,  of  velvet,  or  of  flesh,  if  it  be  one 
of  the  lowest,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  magical,  of 
his  gifts.  In  his  graceful,  draped,  half-size 
reading-girl,  the  treatment  of  the  skirt,  with  the 
creases  made  by  the  folding  of  the  silk  yet  nu- 
obliterated,  and  the  softer  material  of  the  slippers 
peeping  from  beneath  its  folds,  is  masterly  in 
the  extreme.  No  less  charming  is  the  execution 
of  the  drapery  that  is  slipping  from  the  rounded 
shoulders  of  the  Bather  (2,766a),  which  she 
retains  with  those  taper  fingers,  and  of  the 
hair  escaping  from  its  not.  This  statue  has 
the  rare  merit  of  investing  the  truth  of  every- 
day, or  rather  every-night,  costume  with  all  the 
grace  of  olassio  drapery.  2,764a  had  been  noted 
by  the  writer  as  “ The  Naughty  Boy,”  before  it 
was  discovered,  at  the  fug-end  of  the  catalogue, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Orphans.”  The  little 
fellow’s  lip  is  pursed  up  to  repress  the  howl 
which  his  sweet  sister  is  endeavouring  to  avert. 
It  will  come,  however,  anon,  and  with  an  out- 
burst like  that  of  a trumpet  1 “ The  First  Grief  ” 
over  the  loss  of  a pet  bird  (2,763n)  is  another 
charming  figure  by  tbi^  artist.  The  Bride  and 
the  Widow  {2,761a  and  2,7fi2a)  two  busts  of  the 
same  lovely  woman,  the  first  with  the  sunny 
hope  of  life  bright  in  her  eyes, — the  other,  with 
a simple  kerchief  knotted,  as  if  in  real  texture, 
beneath  her  chin,  sad,  with  a bewitching  sorrow, 
are  a pair  of  heads  that  are  absolutely  given 
away  for  601.  apiece.  The  name  of  Tantardini 
is  nearly  new  to  ns,  but  it  is  one  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

There  ia  a statue  by  Professor  Caroni,  which 
at  first  cansed  some  confusion  in  the  mind,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  exhibited  in  replica,  once 
as  “The  Albanian  Slave,”  by  E.  Lloyd,  and 
then  as  “The  Circassian  Slave”  (2,693  and 
2,746a),  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Norobi.  The  artist  has 
well  deserved  the  commission  to  execute  this 
graceful  and  delicate  figure  more  than  once  in 
marble.  The  drapery  of  the  head,  truly  sculp- 
turesque and  effective  as  it  is,  and  giving  that 
shadow,  under  a downward  light,  which  is  the 
very  life  of  sculpture,  is  somewhat  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  latter  copy.  The  chain  which  is 
linked  round  her  wrist,  and  hangs  free  from 
the  torso,  is  rather  too  clever,  rather  too 
ranch  of  a tour  do  force.  It  would  have  been 
added,  by  an  antique  sculptor,  in  bronze  or  in 
silver;  and  the  contrast  thus  afforded  to  the 
delicate  purity  of  the  marble  would  have  been 
good,  both  in  itself,  and  as  evincing  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  very  great  waste  of  the  artist’s 
time  that  the  retention  of  the  marble  links, 
during  the  completion  of  the  fignre,  must  have 
caused.  The  illusion  of  the  statne,  moreover, 
is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  evident  impossi- 
bility of  the  chain.  The  woman  ia  half- 
, reclining,  and  supports  herself  on  the  right  arm. 


Let  her  be  compared  with  the  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject,  by  Gerotne,  in  “ .-I 
Vendre,”  in  the  Boyal  Academy  Exhibition,  and 
the  difference  between  the  adumbration  of  that 
which  is  divine,  and  the  masterly  delineation  of 
that  which  ia  animal,  in  woman,  will  be  com- 
prehended without  farther  remark.  The  lower 
limbs  are  perfect.  The  under  lip  is  a little  too 
narrow  for  the  harmony  of  the  face.  There  is 
also  an  “ Ophelia,”  by  the  same  artist,  in  which 
the  embroidery  of  the  hem  of  the  petticoat,  and 
the  rich  waves  of  the  hair  are  marvels  of  patient 
manipulation.  The  old  story  of  '■  Love  Con- 
quering Strength,”  is  gracefully  translated  into 
the  modern  Italian  tongue  as  “ Cupid  with  a 
Lion.” 

“The  Child  Moses”  (2,690),  by  F.  Barzaghi, 
is  one  of  those  groups  which,  until  some  others 
were  unpacked,  might  have  been  cited  as  almost 
the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  Exhibition. 

A fnll-foimed,  well-modelled  Egyptian  girl,  the 
maid  of  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is  bringing  the 
fntnre  legislator,  nestled  in  his  ai'k  of  bulrushes, 
from  the  Nile,  to  present  him  to  Thermuthis. 
The  expectant,  submissive  look  of  the  maiden, 
the  ethnological  truth  of  face  and  figure,  the 
natural  and  graceful  balance  of  the  pose,  are  all 
admirable.  The  skill  of  the  sculptor,  to  descend 
to  that  lower,  but  still  masterly  gift  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  these  Italian  professors  seem 
to  have  grudged  no  expenditure  of  time,  is  dis- 
played in  the  bold  projection  of  the  asp-liko 
ornament  on  the  girl’s  head,  and  in  the  high 
polish  of  the  oarcanet  on  her  neck,  which  gains 
such  r3lief  from  the  flesh  surface  as  to  make  the 
latter  look  soft  to  the  touch.  This  figure  was 
better  lighted  when  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
gallery  than  it  is  at  present. 

There  ia  a realistic,  but  yet 'charming  figure 
by  C.  Fantacchiotti  (2,7-i8a),  incorrectly  en- 
titled  “ L'lncanta”  (perhaps  “L’/uertuta”  is 
meant),  suffering  from  a thorn  in  the  finger. 
The  “ Little  Shepherdess  ” is  another  noteworthy 
statue,  by  the  same  sculptor.  Each  of  fhe  two 
groups  by  L.  Guglielmi,  “ Dapbnis  and  Chloe” 
(2,750a)  and  “Ruth  and  Naomi”  deserve 
admiration.  But  the  subjects  are  trite,  a.nd 
are  such  as  to  receive  no  aid  to  their  conception 
from  those  incidents  of  the  living  life  of  Italy, — 
in  those  hot  months  when  foreigners  fly  the 
shores,  and  the  natives  revert  to  something  like 
heroic  costume, — which  give  such  vividness  to  the 
imagination  of  the  sculptor.  There  is  a group 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (2,752a),  by  Professor 
Lazzarini,  which  ia  marked  by  pathetic  senti- 
ment of  the  tenderest  nature.  It  is  a sculpture 
one  can  only  bear  to  study  by  aid  of  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  mother  did  not  lose  her  child,  after 
all.  The  sorrow  and  anxiety  in  her  face  might 
have  won  the  angel  to  speed  on  his  message  of 
relief. 

It  is  a labour  of  love  to  congratulate  our 
Italian  confratelli  on  tbo  position  which  they 
have  secured  among  the  artists  exhibiting  in  the 
galleries  of  South  Kensington  during  the  pre- 
sent season.  A proper  handbook  is  a deside- 
ratum, and  it  should  be  matter  of  consideration 
to  the  Italian  Commission  whether  they  cannot 
supplement,  by  adequate  labels  aflBxed  to  the 
statues,  the  scanty  information  of  the  official 
catalogue.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  works  we 
have  described  are  referred  to  in  this  production 
iu  the  proper  place, under  the  head  “sculpture.” 
At  page  205  comes  an  unexplained  appendix, 
naming  twenty -seven  objects  of  Italian  sculpture. 
But  no  indication  is  given  as  to  size  or  scale, 
statuettes  are  entered  as  statues,  and  the  abode 
of  the  sculptor  is  concealed  under  the  general 
nationality  of  “ Italy.”  If  there  is  any  country 
in  which  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
vince and  the  city  of  an  artist,  it  is  the  one  which 
was  the  home  of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  which 
local  peculiarities  and  types  are  so  strongly  marked. 
To  refer,  for  instance,  the  works  of  Giorgione 
and  of  Perugino  to  “Italy”  would  be  at  once 
set  down  to  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  Venetian 
and  the  TJmbn'an  schools.  Why  should  the  names 
of  such  men  as  those  whom  we  have  quoted^  be 
confounded  under  a title  which,  if  now  a political 
as  well  as  a geographical  expression,  is  that  of  a 
country  so  rich  in  the  genius  of  the  present,  as 
well  as  in  the  glories  of  the  past,  that  ignorance 
of  her  several  schools  ia  ignorance  of  art  itself. 


St.  James's  Tower,  Taunton. — 

bnilding  of  St.  James’s  tower  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  old  structure 
having  baen  razed  to  tho  ground,  the  work  of 
rearinl  o fao-Bimile  of  it  ia  to  be  fortbw.th  com- 
menced. 
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THE  BUILDER 


GOTHIC  MOULDINGS* 

We  have  had  no  lack  of  hooka  aiuce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gothic  revival  in  which  the 
profiles  of  the  mouldings  which  form  the  frame- 
work and  anatomy  of  that  great  architectural 
style  have  been  illustrated  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  and  completeness,  either  in  conjunction 
with  general  illustrations  of  the  style,  or  occa- 
sionally in  works  devoted  solely  to  the  subject  of 
mouldings.  From  most  of  these  latter  the  pre- 
sent work  of  ilr.  Sharpe  differs  in  regard  to  the 
larger  scale  and  (we  shall  probably  be  justified 
in  saying)  the  greater  accuracy  with  which  the 
profiles  are  given  ; and  from  all  other  works  in 
which  mouldings  are  illustated,  in  its  employ- 
ment of  different  colours  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent  periods  or  styles  to  which  the  mouldings 
respectively  belong.  In  this  work  the  author 
has,  for  the  first  time  we  believe,  adopted  in 
publication  the  plans  long  in  nse  by  him  in 
drawings  made  for  reference  or  for  illustrations 
to  lectures,  and  explained  recently  in  a paper 
read  by  him  to  the  Architectural  Association. 
Taking  the  prismatic  spectrum  as  the  basis,  the 
mouldings  belonging  to  bis  six  periods  are  shaded 
as  follows,  in  regard  to  their  date  and  sequence  : 
Norman,  hlaclt ; Transitional,  blue ; Lancet, 
green;  Geometrical,  yellow;  Curvilinear,  red; 
Eectilinear,  crimson.  Such  a system  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  valuable  for  convenience  of  immediate 
reference  and  classification  among  a large  number 
of  drawings,  and  for  better  placing  the  subject 
before  the  eyes  of  an  audience  at  a lecture;  but 
it  is  not  without  value  in  a book  published  for 
study,  as  the  colours  become  identified  to  the 
eye  with  the  character  of  the  various  mouldings, 
and  assist  the  memoiy  iu  referring  each  to  its 
true  date  and  place  in  the  archmological  sequence 
of  styles. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  work  contains 
mouldings  of  pier-arches,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  two  further  parts,  illustrating,  respectively, 
“ horizontal”  and  “vertical,” mouldings.  Then  the 
comprehensive  divisions  will  give  an  additional 
interest,  to  the  work  when  complete,  as  furnish- 
ing matter  for  what  a physiologist  would  term 
“comparative  anatomy”  of  the  mouldings  used 
in  these  three  classes  of  posiuons  ; and  it  will 
prove  useful  and  suggestive  to  the  student  to 
compare  the  forms  and  profiles  made  use  of  by 
means  of  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same 
buildings  in  their  various  positions.  A still  wider 
comparative  generalisation  of  Gothic  mouldings 
might  perhaps  be  made,  by  grouping  them  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  material  in  which 
they  are  cub  (the  soft  and  hard  qualities  of 
stone,  &c.),  and  also  with  reference  (in  the  case 
of  external  monldings)  to  the  nature  of  the 
district  in  regard  to  exposure  to  weather  and 
wet.  So  much  were  the  details  of  the  earlier 
Gothic  mouldings  founded  on  common  sense  and 
practical  considerations,  that  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  find  very  interesting  and  curious 
results  and  coincidences  evident  on  the  tabula- 
tion and  comparison  of  English  Gothic  mouldings 
on  these  two  systems,  if  any  one  with  plenty  of 
time  on  his  hands  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  undertake  such  aline  of  study.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  matter  in  hand : the  general 
type  and  historical  development  of  the  monld- 
ings  of  English  Gothic  have  long  been  so  fur- 
nished not  only  to  architects,  but  to  not  a few 
amateurs  also  (some  of  whom  ere,  indeed,  among 
most  industrious  exponents  and  illustrators  of 
the  subject),  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
anything  here  in  further  elucidation  of  these 
topics  ; and  our  fitter  task  may  be  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  culling  attention  to  and  deprecating 
the  comparative  neglect  bymanyliving  architects 
of  this  durable  and  effective  source  of  masonic 
expression, — thepenchant  for  brick  and, by  conse- 
quence, for  flat  soffits,  in  place  of  the  deep-recessed 
orders  of  mouldings  which  gave  such  interest 
and  variety  to  the  true  Gothic  arch.  This 
recent  fashion  has  given  rise  to  another  varia- 
tion in  architeotnral  character  in  this  country  ; 
and  BO  far  we  perhaps  may  speak  of  it  with  in- 
dulgence, as  of  anything  which  adds  another 
sentence  to  an  architeotnral  conversation-book, 
and  widens  our  ideas  of  architectnial  language 
and  expression ; but,  on  comparing  impartially 
the  effect  of  such  mouldings  as  those  of  the 
pier  arches  of  Carlisle,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  and 
elsewhere,  as  given  by  ilr.  Sharpe,  with  the  flab 
brick  soffit  of  the  recent  type  of  modern  Gothic 


* " The  Mouldings  of  the  Six  Periods  of  British  Archi- 
tecture, from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation."  By 
Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  K.E.I.B.A.  No.  I.  Sixty  Plates. 
London : E.  4 F.  N.  Spon.  Birmingham : 8.  Birbeck. 


church,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  “Verily  the  1 
old  is  better.”  Local  specialties  of  treatment 
may  be  studied  here,  too,  as  in  the  carious  con- 
trast presented  by  the  mouldings,  on  two  con- 
tiguous pages,  from  Lichfield  and  Glasgow 
respectively,  the  latter  showing  a broad  fillet 
and  depressed  roll,  curiously  at  variance  with 
the  feature  at  the  English  cathedral  of  identical 
date  (1275).  It  is  worth  notice,  too,  throughonb 
such  a collection,  to  observe  how  completely  the 
recognition  of  the  material  to  be  dealt  with  is 
kept  up  throughout  j for  even  in  the  waving  lines 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  decadence,  as  illustrated 
so  characteristically  by  the  profiles  from  Beverley 
Minster  given  on  the  last  page  of  the  book, 
we  still  see  the  thorough  stone  treatment,  tamely 
and  indolently  carried  out,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  that  which  marked  the  vigour  of  the  style, 
but  yet  with  full  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  the  workman  bad  under 
his  tool.  The  nearest  approach,  indeed,  to  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  material,  might  be  said  to 
occur  in  some  of  the  mouldings  which  mark  the 
last  efforts  of  the  Transitional  and  the  first  of 
the  “Lancet”  period;  when  hollows  and  pro- 
jections, and  under-cutting  were  for  a little 
time  dangerously  exaggerated  in  the  search  for 
a novelty  of  effect  afterwards  obtained  through 
the  new  profiles  of  the  later  Lancet  and  the 
Geometrical  styles.  We  strongly  and  confidently 
recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  students 
of  arcliiteotnre,  those  who  are  now  busied  in 
furnishing  themselves  with  tools  and  materials 
for  worthily  carrying  on  their  chosen  profession. 
To  the  older  students  of  the  art,  a comprehen- 
sive and  well-arranged  collection  of  Gothic 
mouldings,  needs  no  recommendation  ; its  value 
and  interest  alike  are  patent  to  them  ; and  some 
of  ns  can  recall,  in  looking  at  such  a colleotioo, 
the  interest  with  which,  when  unfledged 
students,  the  real  value  and  meaning  of  their, 
at  first,  uninteresting  profiles  and  delineations 
became  evident  to  us,  and  they  became  gra- 
dually looked  on  as  objects  of  study  of  far 
greater  iatereet,  for  the  time,  than  any  views  or 
piotnres  whatsoever,  which  we  contemned  as 
gauds  suitable  only  for  the  ignorant  public.  In 
truth,  the  theory  that  architecture  is  no  art 
save  when  dressed  up  with  the  aid  of  pictures 
and  statnes,  could  scarcely  receive  bettor  refuta- 
tion than  by  such  a collection  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  MediEoval  styles  (the  British  especially), 
suggesting  such  almost  endless  variety  in  mere 
masonic  expreision;  and,  to  those  who  can  read 
tbeir  language,  not  without  poetry  and  pleasant 
association  of  their  own  too. 


HOMER  AND  HIS  GREEKS,  AND  THE 
LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  at  no 
time,  at  least  in  the  history  of  this  country,  was 
“ education  ” so  much  and  so  earnestly  in  the 
minds  of  men  as  it  now  is;  and  the  determina- 
tion within  the  last  few  days  to  come  to  some 
definite  conclusion  as  to  what  to  teach  to  every- 
body, acd  how  to  teach  it,  makes  the  subject  of 
education  more  than  ever  ioterestiug.  It  may 
perhaps  serve  some  useful  purpose,  or  at  least 
afford  a hint  or  two,  if  we  record  a few  facts 
specially  come  at  in  the  way  of  artistic  teaching 
and  education  ; for  we  must  contend  that  no 
system  of  education  can  be  considered  as  perfect 
as  may  be,  even  if  ever  so  elementary,  which 
does  not  take  the  artistic  element  into  con- 
sideration. And  first,  we  would  ask  the  curious 
reader  to  note  how  very  different  have  been  the 
views  on  the  subject  of  education  in  difibrent 
periods  of  the  world’s  history.  No  subject  can 
be  more  curious,  and  even  puzzling,  or  more 
worthy  of  the  study  even  of  the  most  experienced. 
Take,  for  instance,  only  to  glance  at  it,  the 
system  of  things  educational  in  the  days  of  old 
Homer,  when,  as  we  are  now  assured,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  in  hia  book  on  Homer,  that  it  is 
as  good  as  a proved  fact,  there  were  no  “ three 
RB”at  all, — DO  “reading,”  for  there  were  no 
boobs  to  read ; no  “ wriiing,”  for  letters  were 
Tiot  invented,  and  we  may  surely  say,  this  being 
the  state  of  things,  no  “arithmetic.”  What  a 
state  to  be  in  ! An  intelligent  man  or  youth, 
therefore,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  must  have  been 
on  a level  with  onr  very  lowest  of  people;  could 
have  known  nothing,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ; 
yet  so  far  from  that  old  heroic  age  being  igno- 
rant, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  surely  it  could 
not  have  been  so;  for  it  produced  not  only 
Homer  himself,  which  was  a good  deal,  but  a ■ 
whole  people  to  admire  him,  to  listen  to  him,  to 
repeat  what  he  said,  and  to  really  appreciate  [ 
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[ him.  People  could  not  read  the  Iliad,  for  it  was 
never  written,  only  by  the  old  poet  invented,  and 
then  rhapsodised,  and  then  caught  up  by  the 
attentive  ears  of  a listening  multitude,  remem- 
bered with  a truly  wonderful  tenacity  of  memory, 
and  then  rhapsodised  in  portions,  at  least,  again 
and  again  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  which  gave  it  birth.  What  would 
have  been  said  at  the  London  School  Board  if 
some  one  had  proposed  to  teach  the  “ Psalter” 
in  this  way,  not  to  allow  the  printed  book  into 
the  school-room,  but  to  compel  the  pupils  to  take 
up  the  Psalms  by  ear,  and  so  to  teach  each 
other — if  they  could  ? What  a wonderful  people 
were  the  old  Greeks!  They  seem  to  have  taken 
to  art,  or  the  way  to  refine  existence,  by  a sortof 
natural  and  necessary  instinct.  They  could  not 
help  it : they  seem  to  have  acted,  and  moved, 
and  lived,  not  like  ordinary  people  who  need  all 
this  to  be  drummed  into  them,  but  as  a nation  of 
artists.  Let  it  be  observed  that  Homer,  great  as 
he  was,  could  not  have  stood  quite  alone  in  his 
greatness  ; for  the  very  power  and  williugneas  to 
listen  to  him  and  remember  him,  implies  a poww; 
of  a high  order  in  those  who  surrounded  him, 
Mr.  Gladstone  spent  seven  years  of  leisure, 
he  tells  US,  iu  writing  a long  and  learned  book 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
I into  more  extended  notice  this  very  Iliad  of 
Homer’s,  and  to  make  it,  so  to  speak,  the  “ text* 
book”  of  University  education.  He  ranks  the 
Homeric  poems  so  highly  that  he  considers  the 
Iliad  as  the  “ Pagan’s  Bible,”  and  says  what  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  was  to  the  Jew,  the  Iliad  in 
Greek  was  to  the  Greek : indeed,  and  in  short, 
a special  Revelation  to  the  Pagan  world.  More 
cannot  be  said  about  any  book  or  any  thingi 
Such  was  the  age  of  Homer,  and  the  state  ol 
public  “ education  ” in  that  age ; and  now 
comes  a very  curious  thing  indeed  to  contemn 
plate,- — a something  for  the  School  Board  tc 
ponder  over  in  their  efforts  to  devise  a system o: 
education  for  those  who  now  cannot  or  will  not 
get  it. 

The  special  object  of  the  coming  eduoationai 
scheme  is,  as  everybody  now  knows,  to  compel 
everybody  to  be  educated.  No  ragged  boy  in  tha 
streets  is  from  henceforth,  we  hope,  to  be  allowec^ 
to  run  without  reading  ; and  the  object,  the  ulti-' 
mate  object,  of  this  capacity  to  road  is,  of  course; 
nothing  in  itself,  but  only  a means  towards  ac: 
end.  Indeed,  may  we  not  say  it  ? — Mr.  Gladstone 
would  moat  surely, — the  ultimate  object  is,  andJ 
must  be,  to  put  it  into  the  power  even  of  thel 
lowest  and  the  raggodest,  to  road  Homer,  toi 
nndorstand  him — that  is  the  expression  he  uses,!! 
— and  to  find  a delight  in  him,  nay,  and  eveni 
inspiration,  and  certainly  art. 

Bub  here  may  we  not  pause  a moment  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  to  some 
extent,  perhaps  to  a very  considerable  extent; 
misread  hia  favourite  book  ? In  no  one  part  ofi 
it  docs  he  seem  to  have  got  at  the  idea  that  the 
details  of  the  Iliad  wore  got  from  actual  life,  the' 
life  to  be  found  around  the  author  of  it.  Mn 
Grote  allows  this  to  tha  utmost,  and  it  seams  tc: 
us  to  contain  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  Nd' 
man  certainly  could  write  the  Iliad  at  this  present, 
day  in  the  midst  of  London  town,  however  clevex! 
and  learned  he  might  be,  and  that  from  the 
simple  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  state  and  sum 
roundings  of  modern  Loudon  life  being  sc 
different  from  that  of  the  old  Greek  life  in  the' 
days  of  Homer.  No  man  can  even  so  much  ac 
translate  the  book,  much  less  write  another  like 
it ; for  the  multitude  of  translations  made  year 
after  year  live  only  to  die  out,  and  to  be  replaoecf 
by  others.  So  difficult  is  it  to  live  or  think  ici 
another  age  or  language,  even  if  it  be  in  booh 
sort  a better  one, — to  go  out  of  the  present  into 
the  past,  and  think  and  write  from  thence,  tc 
imagine  oneself  in  it,  or  to  be  a part  of  it 
and  yet  is  not  this  the  object  to  a very  greal(( 
extent  of  modern  modes  of  education  ? Mr! 
Gladstone  says,  — “I  want  you  University; 
students  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaningli 
and  spirit  of  this  grand  old  Greek,”  and  into  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  worked ; and  wi 
may  suppose  that,  if  there  be  any  poor  ragged; 
son  of  genius  who  shall  rise  up  but  a little  above 
his  fellows  under  the  new  educational  plan,  the 
highest  and  best  thing  for  him  to  do  will  be  tc 
read  Homer,  and  to,  as  far  as  possible,  live  agair 
with  him,  and  in  hia  heroio  age.  Bub  the  ques-: 
tion  here  comes, — and  it  is  this  which  has  called 
for  these  few  thoughts  about  it, — what  was  it  \v 
Homer’s  day  which  rendered  the  actual  life  and 
surroundings  of  it  so  far  worthy  of  record  and 
artistic  thought? — what  was  it  that  made  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  so  much  and  such  earnest 
and  learned  study  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in 
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lIb  enlightened  time,  have  devoted  bo  many 
3ar8  to  the  anderstanding  of  it  ? la  short,  can 
e copy  those  superlative  old  Greeks  in  any 
ay  ? Can  the  Metropolitan  School  Board  get 
lything,  nob  out  of  Homer,  bub  oat  of  the  old 
reek  life,  to  go  by,  and  to  compel  the  Arabs  of 
indon,  on  a level  with  the  Greek  who  conld 
lithor  read  nor  write,  to  imitate,  and  learn,  and 
How  ? If  they  can  do  this,  and  it  be  worth  the 
ting,  then  will  these  ragged  and  untutored 
ildren  bo  in  a position  not  a little  singular  j 
r might  they  not,  in  such  a changed  state,  even 
spire  a Homer  ? for  it  was  of  such  that  Homer 
•ote.  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  a long  account  of 
e old  Greek  games,  and  shows,  and  coslume, 
•d  modes  of  life  and  building,  and  of  the 
anners  of  the  time,  and  calls  it  all  “ old-world 
lys,”  and  seems  to  more  than  half  regret  that 
has  all  of  it  passed  away.  Bub  is  there  no 
rtion  of  it  that  may  be  most  usefully  revived 
d imitated?  for,  after  ail,  it /is  nob  to 
forgotten  that  human  nature  is  pretty 
ich  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  especially 
long  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  It 
ght,  perhaps,  be  an  awkward  thing  for  our 
ime  minister  to  meet  and  to  shake  hands 
th  the  old  Greek  poet,  and  to  enter  into 
endly  chat  with  him,  even  on  the  subject  of 
f own  poem,  which  both  would  know  so  well, 
iimer  would  doubtless  talk  a little  strangely, 
it  a modern  street  gamin  meeting  a Greek  boy 
mid  find  no  difficulty ; Nature  would  bring 
sm  together,  and  the  purposes  of  life  would  be 
ind  to  bo  one  and  the  same.  Play  is  play  all 

0 world  over,  and  play  with  the  ancient  Greek 
art  in  action,  living  fine  art,  not  yet  drawn 

1 canvas  or  wall  surfaces,  nor  hewn  out  of 
[irble,  but  living  and  in  action, — art  in  its 
.gin  and  as  fonnded  on  nature.  What  did  nob 
3 Greek  do  with  this  part  of  bis  life’s  ediioa- 
in,  if  education  it  may  be  called ; or,  if  not 
[acation,  his  life’s  work  ? Why,  it  covered  the 
sab  temples  with  sculptured  art  of  the  very 
ijbesb  order ; it  painted  his  houses,  and  made 
sn  the  most  insigniiioant  articles  of  domestic 
!, — his  pots,  and  pans,  and  wator-jars, — things 
art  and  of  beanty,  not  to  be  stored  up  in 
laeums  and  carefully  locked  np  in  glass  oases, 
t to  be  put  to  every-day  and  common  use. 
sing  all  day  art  and  fine  art  round  him,  and 
constantly  moving  activity,  and  knowing  little 
nothing  of  foreign  influences,  he  could  do  no 
erwise  than  copy  and  use  the  living  fine  art 
ore  him.  It  was  worth  the  copying  and  per- 
nating,  as  we  all  know  so  well ; for  our 
BBums  and  collections  are  filled  with  it,  and 

• schools  go  by  it,  and  the  art  professors 
3ar  by  it,  and  without  it  it  would  be  very 
ionlb  to  say  where  we  should  be,  or  what  we 
uld  or  could  do.  What  would  become  of  the 
7al  Academy  without  the  Antique  ? But 
J great  Antique  came  from  games  and  shows  ! 
is  it  is,  therefore,  tbat  leads  us  to  the  thought 
low  much  in  the  way  of  a higher  and  a purer 
I a more  natural  art  the  Loudon  School  Board 
jht  perhaps  imitate  by  the  taking  a hint 
two  from  Homer  and  his  Greeks,  and  by 
iug  into  account nobHomer’s  writings  merely, 
what  ha  said,  bub  what  he  knew  and  re- 
ded of  the  times  and  ways  in  which  he  lived, 
w is  a good  ohaace  for  a something  a little 
brent  from  the  jog-trot  ways  of  the  school- 
ster  and  “ experienced  teachers.”  Let  ua 
t’aio.  The  three  Es,  of  course, — reading, 
jitiog,  and  a little  arithmetic, — and  in  addisiou, 
tit  is  specially  put  forth,  two  hours  a week, — 
(le  enough, — for  “ drill,”  as  it  is  termed,  i.  e.  a 
irse  of  small  soldiering  after  the  modern 
ihion  of  it ; indeed,  boys  are  pnt  through  the 
:ne  military  drill  and  exei’oiee  as  men,  and  aj 
mgb  they  were  intended  to  go  out  and  6ght 
'regimental  order  on  a small  and  juvenile 
lie.  But  why  should  this  be  ? What  is  to  be 
u by  compelling  everybody  to  the  stiff  and 
mal  ways  and  gait  of  regular  soldiers  ? How 
loh  better  would  it  be  to  cultivate  grace  and 
136  of  movement,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the 
auty,  never  to  be  surpassed  by  any  aitificial 
tys  of  natural  movements  and  aotioos,  actions 
id  movements  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
much  delighted,  and  whence  they  got  and 
Jrked  out  their  snperlative  art?  In  short, 
'ght  nob  a portion  of  every  day’s  schooling, 
•y  among  the  ragged  at  least,  be  devoted  to 
struction  in  play,  to  teaching  games, — Greek 
>me8, — as  practised  at  the  Olympic  Games  and 
the  gymnasia.  Sacred  games  these  were 
lied  among  the  Greeks;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
inks  that  the  fine  perception  among  the  Greeks 
.■  the  beanty  of  the  human  form  compelled 
.ana  to  adopt  the  anthropomorphic  idea  of  it. 


and  hence  every  great  Greek  game  in  which  the 
beauty  of  form  found  expression  was  termed 
sacred.  How  could  the  day,  then,  either  begin 
or  end  more  profitably  or  better  in  these  rough 
schools  than  'by  instruction  in  the  games  of  the 
old  Greeks,  and  by  the  practice  of  those  athletic 
and  skilled  exercises  which  enabled  the  Greeks 
to  not  only  work  onb  their  fine  art  beyond  all 
other  peoples  who  have  anywhere  been  found ; 
but  it  made  their  very  lives  artistic.  How,  then, 
could  we  possibly  do  belter  than  imitate  the  old 
Greeks  by  a little  instruction  in  living  art  to  those 
who  could  appreciate  it  so  well,  and  all  else, 
indeed,  that  appertains  to  bodily  strength  and 
activity  and  grace ; and  to  whom  more  book 
work  is  a painful  task  and  a wearisome  occupa- 
tion, and  one  of  which  they  do  not  very  readily 
in  their  oircumstanoes  see  the  object  ? 

What  a pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  see  more 
thoroughly  and  clearly  into  the  life  of  the  old 
Greeks,  to  know  exactly  how  they  wore  “ edu- 
cated,” when  books  were  not;  and  then  to  com- 
pare such  a state  of  things  in  any  individual  with 
one  in  the  present  day  when  books  or  records  of 
things  and  of  the  doings  of  others  are  ever,  thing, 
and  all  important;  and  without  a knowledge  of 
which  no  man  can  have  any  place  at  all  in  the  .social 
system.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
and  it  is  a remark  worth  cogitatiou  by  those  who 
are  so  much  interested  in  matters  educational ; 
it  is,  that  whatever  a book  may  contain  of  power- 
ful description,  or  scientific  account  and  explana- 
tion of  a beautiful  object  in  nature,  as  a star,  or 
a flower,  or  a mountain,  or  a cloud,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  better  than  the  object  itself.  Who 
would  not  sooner  go  and  see  the  ‘‘  chain  of  the 
Andes”  thou  road  all  the  fine  descriptions  in 
the  world  about  them  ? And  it  is  Ciriain  that 
the  form  and  movements  of  the  human  figure  are 
more  impressively  conveyed  bo  the  mind  of  a 
rough  youth  by  the  sight  of  such  forms  and  such 
movements,  than  can  be  conveyed  to  him  by  all 
the  books  in  the  world.  How  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  way  when  dealing  with  those 
who  do  not  take  to  learning,  as  it  is  called,  and 
to  whom  books  convey  so  little,  but  ivhose  minds 
are  all  alive  to  the  interest  and  beanty  of  natural 
objects,  and  who,  after  all  perhaps,  have  a keener 
and  a truer  idea  of  fine  form  and  grace  and  fine 
ajt  than  some  of  those  who  spend  ail  their  lives 
in  reading  about  them  ? 


THE  •■‘MESSIAH”  AND  THE  ALBERT 
HALL. 

I?  the  question  be  raised,  what,  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  noblest  production  of  the  powers  of 
man,  a momentary  hesitation  may  be  felt  as  to  a 
reply.  Of  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  human 
genius  little  is  left  but  the  tradition  of  their 
grandeur,  the  record  of  the  profound  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  contemporary  admirers,  or 
the  shadow  they  have  oast  in  the  form  of  copies. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Jupiter  of  Elis,  the  Juno  of  Argos,  and  the 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  The  arcbitectare  of 
Greece  or  of  Eome  may  be  regarded  by  some  as 
likely  to  furnish  the  answer  to  the  question  ; and 
the  perfect  grace  of  the  Athenian  temples,  or  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  Colosscnm,  may  utter 
from  their  ruins  voices  which  have  some  faint 
echo  of  the  mnsio  of  the  past.  Add  antiquity,  of 
a hoary  and  almost  unmeasured  date,  and  the 
evidence  of  power,  telling  of  gigantic  resources, 
and  we  have  some  idea  of  the  spell  that  hallows 
the  Great  Pyramid.  Or  we  may  think  of  the 
triumph  of  science  when  applied  to  the  relief  of 
human  sufl’ering, — a subject  in  which  few  names 
can  compete  with  that  of  Jonner.  The  dark, 
celestial  eyes  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  may  be 
thought  to  cast  a reproachful  glance  at  those 
who  should  omit  the  name  of  Eaffaelle  from  the 
Olympic  contest  of  human  genius.  Faith  in  the 
future,  rather  than  experience  of  the  present, 
might  speak  of  a regeneration  of  mankind  en- 
suing on  the  performance  of  all  drudging 
labour  by  the  goblin  first  enchained  by  Watt. 
The  solemn  tones  of  Homer,  rolling  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  remote  antiquity,  and  all  the 
familiar  charm  of  our  own  boyhood,  would  claim 
a verdict  from  many.  But  perhaps  neither  any 
of  these  great  names,  nor  any  other  of  the  heroes 
and  giants  of  human  genius,  has  produced  so 
stirring,  so  endaring,  and  so  exalting  a work  as 
the  “Messiah  ” of  Handel.  Borrowing  the  words, 
with  an  appropriate  selection  that  in  itself  is 
almost  prophetic,  from  the  sublimest  passages  of 
the  inspired  Hebrew  poetry,  the  master  has 
clothed  them  in  a pathos  aud  glory  of  sound  that 
^ holds  the  listener  under  the  power  of  a mighty 


enchantment.  The  work  is  undying,  for  each 
adequate  performance  is  the  term  of  a new  life. 
It  appeals  to  almost  any  number  of  auditors,  at 
the  same  moment,  with  a power  that  becomes 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their 
number.  Unlike  some  other  masterworks  of  art,  it 
demands  no  previous  education  to  enable  the 
auditor  to  realise  its  beauty.  While  it  speaks  to 
the  musician  in  a language  he  only  can  under- 
stand, it  has  a voice  for  every  ear,  and  a message 
to  every  heart.  Not  only  docs  it  charm  and 
entrance,  bat  it  stirs  and  elevates,  the  soul.  The 
effect  of  the  performance  is  that  of  a solemn 
religions  service,  in  which  nothing  occurs  to  jar 
upon  any  shade  of  intelligent  opinion  ; and  the 
auditors  go  forth,  with  minds  moved  and 
enkindled,  full  of  sense  of  the  beaotifnl  here, 
and  of  hope  of  the  more  perfect  hereafter. 

Now  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  that  both  in  a physical  and  an 
economical  sense,  this  glorioos  music  ; to  open  a 
ball  so  vast  tbat  it  can  contain  ten  thousand 
auditors  for  the  performance  of  the  “Messiah” 
and  other  oratorios,  admitting  visitors  at  prices 
grading  down  to  the  low  price  of  a single  shil- 
ling;  is  a work  of  which  any  country  may  be 
proud.  This  is  what  was  done  at  the  iloyal 
Albert  Hall  on  the  22nd  nib.  The  same  week 
witnessed  the  rendering  of  the  same  oratorio, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  an  orchestra  almost 
four  times  as  numerous  as  that  at  Ken- 
sington. Yet  the  latter  did  not  suffer  by 
the  comparison.  The  acoustic  properties  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  now  that  the  velarium  is  ex- 
tended BO  as  to  obviate  reverberation  from  the 
glass,  were  such  as  to  invest  the  performance 
with  a remarkable  charm.  Tbrongh  the  vastand 
fairly-filled  building,  on  that  Thursday  night,  the 
voices  of  the  solo  performers  floated  with  a limpid 
parity  of  tone  so  distinct  that  not  a note  was  lost. 

; In  the  earliest  airs,  the  singers,  especially  the  so- 
I prano  and  the  bass,  appeared  somewhat  oppressed 
j by  the  sense  of  the  unprecedented  magnitude 
■ of  the  space  which  their  notes  bad  to  traverse. 

. To  the  effort  made  in  consequence  of  this 
[ sense  of  difficulty  may  be  attributed  the  some- 
! what  hard  and  shrill,  though  wonderfully  clear, 
pitch  of  “And  lo  the  angel.”  But  as  the  per- 
formance advanced,  and  the  singers  became 
aware,  whether  by  their  own  sensations  or  by 
the  freely-expressed  applause  of  the  hearers, 
that  undue  effort  was  uncalled  for,  the  cessa- 
tion of  any  strain  on  the  vocal  powers  was 
evinced  by  the  warbling  sweetness  of  the  notes. 
In  “ He  was  despised,”  Miss  Palmer  sank  almost 
to  a whisper,  without  failing  to  make  that 
whisper  as  distinct  as  it  was  musical.  The 
oborns,  “ For  unto  us,”  was  eTtcore^ ; moat  de- 
servedly, as  regards  the  performers  ; but  encores 
are  a species  of  barbarism  that  sadly  interfere 
with  time  and  order,  and  ought  never  to  be  per- 
mitted when  the  convenience  of  so  many  persons 
depends  on  punctnality.  On  this  score  the  only 
complaints  are  to  be  made.  The  conduotor  was 
late  in  commencement,  and  was  too  philosophi- 
oally  indifferent  to  the  plainly-expressed  wishes 
of  the  audience  as  to  the  opening  of  the  second 
part. 

It  is  evident  that  much  has  to  be  done  in 
orderto  provide  adequate railwayacoommodation. 
At  a libtle  afeer  eleven,  the  scene  at  the  stations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  amounted  to  a perfect 
scramble.  What  ib  was  later  it  is  easier  to 
imagine  than  to  describe.  The  trains  become 
more  iofrequent  late  in  the  day,  so  that  when 
most  accommodation  is  required,  least  is  forth- 
oomiug.  Then  the  pilgrimage  from  the  station 
to  the  Hall,  through  the  pelting,  pitiless  storm  of 
the  22Qd  inst.,  involved  with  the  majority  either 
a fight  for  a seat  in  the  omnibus,  the  expense  of 
a cab,  wet  feet,  or  a combination  of  these  three 
sources  of  discomfort.  Underground,  or  at  least 
under-roof,  communioation  is  indispensable.  The 
large  gathering  that  took  place  under  snoh  for- 
bidding ciroumstances  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  railway  company  no  less  than  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Albert  Hall.  A liberal  expendi- 
ture will  be  amply  rewarded.  Pending  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway,  a special  service  of 
trains  should  be  organised  on  great  nights  at  the 
Museum  and  Hall. 

This  necessary  reform  once  effected,  it  is  hard 
to  limit  the  amount  of  public  enjoyment,  and 
pnblio  benefit,  tbat  may  be  derived  from  the 
Albert  Hall.  The  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  attained  a high  and  deserved  name. 
In  spite  of  the  diaadvaotagea  of  a bnilding 
originally  as  ill  designed  for  aconstio  purposes 
as  it  is  well  possible  to  imagine,  these  fine  per- 
formances have  attracted  a regular  musical 
colony  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Sydenham.  When  the  advantages  of  the  Albert 
Hall  are  fally  known,  all  available  spaces  will 
donbtless  be  regularly  filled.  The  boon  to  the 
great  public  of  admitting  some  2.000  auditors 
at  the  low  price  of  a shilling,  is  immense.  As 
an  edncational  element,  such  a privilege  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  It  places  within  the  grasp 
of  those  who  most  need  the  solace  of  exquisite 
music  that  for  which  the  more  wealthy  do  not 
grudge  the  payment  of  more  than  twenty  times 
the  sum.  Such  an  influence  will  work  like 
leaven  among  the  masses.  To  the  lecture-hall, 
the  Bchool-room,  the  church,  all  honour,  each 
in  its  place.  But  it  is  certain  that  attendance 
on  these  centres  of  culture  is  rarely,  in  the  first 
instance,  spontaneous.  Noble  music,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  has  its  own  power  of  culture, 
but  adds  that  of  attraction.  Provide  the  seats, 
place  them,  as  now,  within  the  reach  of  the 
many,  and  they  will  fill  of  their  own  accord. 
The  oratorios  at  the  Albert  Hall  form  a new  and 
most  attractive  addition  to  the  institutions  of 
the  metropolis. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSE  OF 
EPIDEMICS. 

In  common  with  many  other  towns,  Leicester 
is  snbjeoted  to  periodical  outbreaks  of  disease  of 
a zymotic  type,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
diarrhceal  epidemics  occur  yearly,  and  at  much 
about  the  same  periods  within  certain  limits. 
Generally,  however,  these  attacks  are  preceded 
by  or  accompanied  with  other  diseases  of  the 
same  order, — such  as  small  pox,  measles,  or 
scarlatina.  And  especially  daring  last  summer 
and  autumn  the  inhabitants  snflered  severely 
from  a double  attack  of  diarrhoea  and  scarlatina. 

At  the  period  of  greatest  severity,  it  was 
stated  in  the  local  papers  that  as  many  as  one 
thousand  cases  of  scarlatina  were  at  that  time 
under  treatment.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  Registrar-General  shows  in  his  return  that 
this  combined  epidemic  swept  oS"  nearly  500  of 
the  inhabitants  during  its  continuance  of  from 
four  to  five  months ; and  it  is  remarked  that 
those  deaths  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  in- 
fantile population.  Believing  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  probable  causes  of  these  annual  attacks, 
or,  however,  the  causes  tending  to  render  the 
people  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
disease,  would,  if  properly  applied,  result  in 
advantage,  not  alone  to  Leicester,  but  likewise 
to  other  towns  somewhat  similarly  situated,  Mr. 
"Weaver,  C.E.,  has  carefully  investigated  the 
subject,  and  has  just  now  published  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  the  pith  of  which  he  desires  to  have 
known.*  It  is  Mr.  Weaver,  therefore,  who  here 
speaks. 

For  the  yearly  epidemics  referred  to,  various 
causes  have  been  assigned,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, appear  to  us  satisfactory.  For  instance, 
in  respect  to  zymotic  complaints  generally,  the 
late  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Leicester,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1866,  states  : — 

“ A plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  is  one  of  the  sanitary 
measures  matt  required  iu  the  prevention  of  cholera,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  zymotic  diseases  ; and  the  attention  of 
oar  leading  medical  authorities,  particularly  in  the  metro- 
olis,  has  been  directed  to  this  subject;  and  it  is  proved 
y them  that,  according  to  the  purity  or  imparity  of  the 
water  has  been  to  a great  extent  the  amount  of  disease." 

‘‘ In  Leicester  the  supply  of  water  by  the  Waterworks 
Company  is  both  ample  and  pure.” 

We  may  here  paueo  to  remark  tliat,  so  far  as 
the  first  part  of  this  question  is  concerned, 
we  heartily  agree  with  the  reporter ; bat  as  to 
the  second  part,  we  are  entiioly  at  variance 
with  him,  and  affirm  that  the  alleged  supply  is 
neither  ‘ample  nor  pure,  as  will  be  presently 
shown.  The  pi’esenb  medioal  officer  of  health, 
in  his  report  of  1867 — an  exceptionally  favour- 
able year,  alluding  to  the  few  deaths  from 
fever,  states  : — "Forty  deaths  from  fever  in  a 
population  of  88,500  inhabitants,  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  sewer- 
age of  the  town  and  the  attention  which  is 
always  being  paid  to  its  sanitary  condition  ; and 
a great  deal  must  also  be  attributed  to  the 
supply  of  pure  water  supplied  to  many  houses.” 
After  referring  to  the  wells  of  the  town  being 
liable  to  contamination  by  leaky  drains  and  privy 
cesspools,  he  proceeds  : — “ For  it  is  now  well  un- 
derstood that  both  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  are 
propagated  as  much  from  impure  water  con- 
taminated by  fcooal  matter,  and  containing  the 
germs  of  these  diseases,  as  from  ai-rial  emana- 
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tions  from  these  agents.”  The  worthy  doctor 
might  also  have  included  diarrheea,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  be  produced  by  impure  water  j in  proof 
of  which  we  could  adduce  hundreds  of  cases. 

Leicester  enjoys  pecnliar  ideas  on  the  causes 
of  its  annual  diarrhceal  epidemics.  At  the  time 
of  a most  severe  attack,  in  the  autumn  of  1868, 
the  registrar-general  threw  out  a broad  hint 
for  investigation,  by  saying  that  there  must 
exist  conditions  in  Leicester  exceptionally  favour- 
able to  the  diffusion  of  diarrheea.  In  answer  to 
this  challenge,  a committee  of  the  Local  Board 
reported  that  the  main  causes  of  the  special 
diarrheea  mortality  were  the  existence  of  open 
privy  cesspits  in  the  town,  and  to  the  fact  of  many 
dwellings  being  placed  upon  a damp  subsoil  5 
also  to  t^he  use  of  impure  water,  and  to  domestic 
ignorance  and  neglect.  With  this  resolution  the 
responsible  officer  did  not  entirely  agree ; and 
believed  that  summer  diarrheea  did  not  arise 
from  zymotic  causes.  On  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved that  simple  heat  is  the  cause  of  summer 
diarrheea  in  this  coun'ry,  and  in  the  strong  aud 
robust  it  yields  easily  to  treatment  and  diet, 
and  that  in  the  children  it  runs  a different  and  a 
longer  oourse,  and  the  weak  succumb. 

In  this  same  report,  " It  is  not  denied  for  a 
moment  when  diarrheea  prevails  extensively 
among  adults  and  persons  of  mature  age,  as 
well  as  children,  that  it  probably  does  arise  in 
many  instauces  from  sanitary  defects  ; but  that 
is  not  the  case  in  Leicester.”  And,  pray,  why 
nob  the  case  in  Leicester  ? Whence  this  immu- 
nity to  a specific  cause  that,  it  is  admitted,  may 
exist  elsewhere,  and  yet  not  here  ? 

There  has  been  more  than  enough  of  fencing 
the  question  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
Leicester;  and  it  is  high  time  for  the  people  to 
grapple  with  the  cause  of  these  yearly  epidemics 
that  affect  the  whole  population,  and  sweep  off 
hundreds  of  its  infants  to  very  premature  graves. 
A paltry  saving  of  a couple  of  thousand  pounds 
to  the  borough  rates  is  no  palliation  for  the 
suffering  and  sorrow  developed  in  thousands  of 
homes.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  health 
and  government  of  this  town  have  a terrible 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  in  respect  of 
these  outbreaks,  and  for  their  laches  in  not 
etaraping  out,  or  at  least  ameliorating,  the  con- 
ditions essential  for  their  prevalence. 

Nay,  it  is  perhaps  criminal  as  concerns  the 
suffering  and  unnecessary  deaths  of  the  people 
under  their  government,  aud  nncommercial  as 
regards  the  pecuniary  aspect;  for  where  can  be 
the  gain  in  a yearly  moiety  of  surplus  profits 
from  the  Waterworks  Company,  amounting  to 
about  2,000h,  when  there  is  a direct  money  loss 
to  the  community  at  large  of  at  least  ten  times 
this  sum,  from  the  increased  funeral  and 
medicinal  expenses. 

Long  consideration  and  patient  research  into 
the  Bubjeob  of  this  pamphlet  prove  that  the  yearly 
attacks  are  dne  to  canses  that  will  be  presently 
mentioned,  and  that  such  attacks  are  prevent- 
ible.  When  having  pointed  onb  the  same,  it  will 
remain  for  the  people  of  Leicester,  and  inde- 
pendently, to  continue  more  minutely  and  follow 
np  the  investigations  here  broadly  conducted 
by  as. 

During  the  annual  diarrhceal  attack  of  1869, 
in  one  week  there  were  thirty-one  deaths  from 
this  complaint;  and  it  is  observed  that  all  were 
under  medical  treatment,  excepting  two  attended 
by  a medical  botanist.  Out  of  these  thirty-one 
cases,  twenty-four  of  the  houses  were  supplied 
with  water  from  the  waterworks  taps,  and  the 
remaining  seven  cases  were  supplied  from  wells. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation are  supplied  from  surface  wells  ; the  water 
of  a great  many  is  of  doubtful  quality,  whilst 
some  are  notoriously  bad.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  remarkable  there  were  comparatively 
BO  few  deaths  amongst  the  consumers  of  well- 
waters.  This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many. 
Observation  shows  that  the  prevalence  of  diseases 
vary  as  the  rainfall ; some,  like  diarrheea,  abating 
with  heavy  rains,  whilst  fevers  become  inten- 
sified. Repeated  chemical  examination  of  the 
public  water  supply  reveals  the  fact  of  its 
varying  quality. 

These  and  other  facts  being  noted,  it  became 
necessary  to  look  a little  more  closely  into  the 
antecedents  of  the  water  that  is  supplied  to  the 
people  of  Leicester,  and  to  determine  the  grounds 
of  varying  quality,  aud  the  source  of  organic 
and  sewage  pollution. 

The  reservoir,  with  an  area  of  about  80  acres, 
and  gathering  grounds  comprising  some  2,700 
acres  of  cultivated  country,  aud  over  which  are 
spread  nomerous  villages,  is  situated  at  Thorn- 
ton, about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Leicester. 


Two  small  streams,  known  as  the  Markfield  and 
Thornton  brooks,  supply  the  reservoir,  these  con- 
veying in  time  of  flood  considerable  volumes  of 
water ; at  other  times  the  water  is  of  meagre 
quantity.  The  village  of  Thornton  lies  abreast 
of  the  reservoir,  on  the  apex  of  a ridge,  at  an 
elevation  of  100  ft.  or  so  above  it,  in  a very 
insanitary  condition,  abounding  with  cesspools, 
stagnant  sewage,  defective  drains,  fever  and 
diarrheea,  together  with  a polluted  water-supply 
derived  from  the  village  of  Bagworth,  a mile 
away.  The  greater  portion  of  this  drainage 
descends  the  hill-side  towards  the  reservoir  at 
the  base,  conveyed  in  pipes  terminating  in  open 
ditches,  or  upon  the  green  sward,  whence, 
beyond  donbt,  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the 
reservoir.  A few  yards  from  the  reservoir,  on 
the  rising  slope  of  the  bill,  is  the  church  and 
graveyard  of  Thornton,  where  are  many  hnn- 
dreds  of  interments;  no  doubt  its  drainage, 
following  the  law  of  gravitation,  descends  to  the 
reservoir  beneath,  as  likewise  do  the  contents  of 
the  foul  open  sewer  running  by  the  east  wall  of 
the  churchyard. 

These  little  streams,  and  their  smaller  feeder^' 
run  at  the  bases  of  several  other  villages,  such 
as  Stanton-nnder-Bardon,  Shaw  Lane,  and  the 
considerable  villages  of  Markfield  (whose  popu- 
lation numbers  more  than  1,000  persons  in  this 
latter  village  alone)  ; presumably  much  of  the 
sewage  and  graveyard  drainage  of  these  insani- 
tary places  descends  into  the  brooks.  Nay,  no 
doubt  exists,  for  we  have  direct  evidence  in  acme 
instances  that  the  sonrees  of  some  of  the  feedera 
are  the  pnblio  sewers  of  these  elevated  villages; 
notably  in  the  case  of  Markfield,  as  we  bear 
witness.  Likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks 
the  often  loathsome  drainage  of  farmyards  and 
cottages,  with  their  attendant  necessaries,  runs 
directly  into  the  streams. 

The  various  forms  of  zymotic  disease  in  these 
villages  are  typhus,  enteric,  and  scarlatina, 
whilst  diarrheea  and  low  kinds  of  fever  appear 
to  be  permanent  reeidents.  The  general  sanitary 
arrangements  are  not  good  ; the  water  derivec 
from  surface  wells  sunk  in  their  midst,  is,  a( 
least  in  some  instances,  considerably  chargeq 
with  sewage. 

We  entered  a house  at  Stanton,  and  inquirec 
for  the  mother  of  the  family,  and  were  informeo 
that  she  died  some  time  ago  5 further  inquirt 
elicited  her  death  was  due  to  typhoid  fever.  0. 
looking  at  some  of  the  well-water  in  a tumble! 
glass  it  was  perceived  to  be  charged  with  sewages 
No  chemical  analysis  was  necessary : the  evidence 
was  clear.  There  were  disintegrated  animal  am, 
vegetable  remains : its  colour  was  milky  fron 
soap-soda  : the  taste  and  smell  were  conclusive 
It  would  be  no  very  bold  statement  to  predict; 
that  this  family  cannot  long  imbibe  this  filth 
without  incurring  the  same  penalty  suffered  b;- 
the  mother.  Were  any  one  so  far  forgetful  Q' 
himself  as  to  administer  a dose  of  strychnine  h 
this  family,  and  the  fact  became  known  (being  ; 
transgression  of  the  law  of  this  land),  00c 
aiderable  agitation  would  doubtless  be  creates 
throughout  the  country ; every  paper  wonl 
chronicle  the  details,  and  the  onlprib  in  dn 
course  suffer  for  his  misdeeds.  Now  the  result 
to  the  family  we  conceive  to  be  much  about  th 
same  in  either  case,  whether  strychnine  c 
sewage  be  taken  ; it  is  true  that  the  first  ma 
act  more  sharply,  although  it  is  equally  correc 
that  the  effects  of  the  second  are  at  times  quit 
as  rapid. 

Ask  at  any  village  in  England  if  they  have  go® 
water,  and  you  will  be  invariably  answerec, 
" There  is  none  better  to  be  found,  sir.”  Hit 
at  any  doubts  you  may  have,  when  you  are  nit 
with  a smile  of  incredulity.  Let  a hamlet  losei 
score  or  two  of  its  people  from  typhoid  o 
enteric,  and  see  with  what  stoical  iudifferenc 
the  remainder  continne  to  drink  of  the  watt 
that  propagated  the  disease.  We  entered  sii 
house,  a little  while  ago,  wherein  a case  *'• 
typhus  was  reported, — it  was  in  one  of  tl 
villages  previously  referred  to.  A cursor 
observation  showed  no  sanitary  defects,  but  tk 
water  presented  to  the  eye,  to  the  smell,  ar 
taste  only  too  sore  evidence  of  its  sewag> 
character.  That  the  husband  bad  imbibed  h 
fever  from  the  water  we  could  not  donbt,  and  y< 
wondered  to  how  many  of  his  neighbours  ai 
others  the  disease  would  be  conveyed,  and  tl 
distance  and  time  that  would  be  involved  in  tl 
process.  We  saw  in  our  mind’s  eye  that  tl 
excretal  emanations  from  the  afflicted  perso'i 
thrown  to  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  gradual 
descending  into  the  gronnd,  assisted  dosvnwarc 
by  the  daily  slops  and  occasional  rains  nntilwJ' 
reached  the  water-bearing  stratum  beneath  but) 
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w yards,  from  which  the  village  wells  are  anp- 
ied.  And  this  is  another  of  the  places  from 
hich  Leicester  derives  a portion  of  its  water- 
ipply. 

The  pnblio  water-snpply'  of  Leicester  being 
and  of  late  years  inadeqnate  to  the  require- 
ents  of  the  people,  another  reservoir  has  jast 
icn  constructed  near  to  Bradgate  Park,  about 
i miles  from  the  town.  Strange  as  it  may 
ipear,  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  no 
■esent  provision  is  made  for  a pure  and  whole- 
me  water ; there  is  analogous  origin,  quality, 
id  impurity  in  the  drainage  of  villages,  as  in 
6 older  reservoir. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Commissioners,  in  their 
port  recently  issued,  state  in  reference  to 
ater-supply  and  disease  : — “ Were  an  extensive 
lalysls  of  water  for  domestic  use  to  take  place, 
ere  is  no  doubt  that  many  sources  now  but 
tie  suspected  would  prove  to  be  poisonous  or 
iwholesorae,  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  in 
any  districts  would  be  fully  accounted  for  j for 
•is  and  other  purposes  it  seems  eminently  desir- 
ile.”  We  concur  heartily  in  this  suggestion, 
kving  known  very  many  instances  where  disease 
IS  been  clearly  traced  to  the  unsuspected  use 
' impure  water. 

The  whole  of  the  sewerage  system,  both 
loieut  and  modern,  being  closely  connected 
id  ramifying  in  every  direction  (in  the  case  of 
le  former  sometimes  in  localities  where  this 
little  Buspeoted),  it  will  be  readily  under- 
ood that  the  sewer  gases  flow  to  every  part  of 
le  town  with  great  facility ; and  it  must  be 
aown  that  the  sewers  of  Leicester  generate  a 
isb  quantity  of  gap,  primarily  due  to  the  de- 
ictive  condition  of  many  of  them  and  their  flat 
radients,  whereby  the  flow  of  sewage  is  re- 
vrded,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  sua- 
ended  organic  matter  gradually  become  at- 
iched  to  the  sides  and  inverts  of  the  sewers, 
owly  choking  them.  This  matter  decom- 
^siog,  fills  the  subterranoan  passages  with  gas 
id  volatile  organic  bases,  and  be  it  understood 
lat  this  gas  flows  in  a direction  opposite  to  that 
i which  the  aqueous  eowage  is  travelling  j so 
hen  the  sewage  desceuds  the  gas  ascends.  By 
lis  law  oxcretal  and  other  sewage  matter, — at 
ast,  the  volatile  portion  of  it,  and  it  is  nearly 
il  volatile  at  some  period, — may  be  conveniently 
•ansmitted  to  any  portion  of  a town,  no 
latter  how  distant  from  the  place  of  original 
inveyance  to  the  sewers,  nor  whether  at  a con- 
iderable  elevation  or  lying  in  a valley ; because 
le  gas  will  ascend  to  the  elevated  positions, 
nd  the  fluid  descend  into  the  hollows.  This 
sing  understood,  it  follows  that  great  necessity 
I implied  for  duo  ventilation  of  these  sewers  j 
1 that  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition 
lay  be  conveyed  away  to  the  external  air  as 
ipidly  as  possible;  and  to  render  them  yet 
lore  perfect  there  should  even  bo  provision  for 
itting  in  fresh  air  at  the  lower  positions. 

' In  the  absence  of  ventilation,  zymotic  disease 
nd  epidemics  are  spread  through  a town,  be- 
anso  the  complaint  once  introduced,  the  natural 
vaouations  of  the  afflicted  pass  into  the  sewers, 
onveying  great  numbers  of  germs,  and  as  the 
liode  in  which  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  sewage 
a distributed  has  been  already  discussed,  it  will 
ie  at  once  perceived  that  the  seeds  and  germs 
If  epidemics  are  disseminated  in  a similar 
lianner.  Having  reasoned  thus  far,  ic  is  neoea- 
lary  to  inquire  into  the  provisions  made  for 
jffeotive  ventilation  of  the  Leicester  sewers.  In 
Ihe  aggregate  there  are  a great  number  of 
bntilators  promiscuously  scattered  over  the 
!own  j most  efficient  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
re.  We  can,  indeed,  conceive  nothing  better 
hr  the  intended  purpose  than  the  tall  chimneys 
if  manufactories;  these  perform  excellent  duty  in 
|ho  particular  sewers  to  which  they  are  attached, 
kiid  those  manufacturers  and  others  granting  the 
use  of  their  stacks  for  ventilation  are  conferring 
\ much  greater  benefit  upon  the  locality  than  so 
limple  an  action  would  appear  to  convey.  On 
he  other  hand,  there  are  whole  districts  without 
my  ventilation  whatever,  other  than  that  finding 
ivent  into  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  similar 
sxtraneous  and  improper  modes.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  localities ; still  it  is  notorious 
there  are  districts  in  Leicester  wherein  the  recent 
epidemic  of  scarlatina  was  most  persistent,  and 
fdtnilies  were  swept  off.  The  causes  we  have 
already  treated  upon,  aud  need  not  repeat;  it 
iwill  suffice  when  we  say  that  these  afflictions 
were  due  to  impure  water,  and  impure  air  from 
the  plentiful  escape  of  deleterious  sewage  gas 
into  the  houses,  and  of  this  we  have  no  earthly 
doubt.  But  who  is  to  blame  ? For  to  attribute 
these  deaths  to  the  act  of  God  we  conceive  to  be 


about  as  wicked  and  improper  as  to  attribute  to 
Him  the  doings  of  the  drunkard  or  thief. 

The  wholesale  daily  discharge  of  large  volumes 
of  sewage  into  a slow  and  sluggish  stream  neces- 
sarily results  in  ruining  the  river,  of  which  any 
one  whose  olfactory  organa  are  sufficiently  forti- 
fied may  be  easily  convinced  by  walking  for  a 
mile  or  two  along  its  course,  particularly  a month 
or  two  hence.  The  effect  of  this  wholesale 
poisoning  is  very  serious  upon  the  health  of 
those  who  unfortunately  dwell  near  to  the  river, 
and  in  the  numorons  villages  and  hamlets  adja- 
cent. No  doubt  this  relio  of  barbarism  has 
nearly  run  its  final  course,  and  we  need  not 
dwell  on  it.  We  can  only  add,  that  the  Leicester 
process  for  treating  sewage  is  the  worst  in  every 
respect,  whether  of  cost  or  results,  of  a con- 
siderable number  investigated  by  us.  We  clearly 
admit  the  existence  of  other  causes  of  epidemics, 
such  as  dwellings  erected  upon  made  ground ; 
this  ground  containing  more  or  less  garbage 
thrown  in  with  the  soil  and  debris  to  fill  up  the 
hollows.  Another  cause  must  be  mentioned, 
not  confined  to  any  particular  class  or  division 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  more  general  in  its 
action ; it  is  one  to  which  little  importance  is 
usually  attached,  we  think  erroneously.  It  is 
the  adulteration  of  food,  both  liquid  and  solid, 
particularly  the  former,  which  practice  is  some- 
what extensive.  Of  course,  epidemics  are  not 
caused  by  sophisticated  food ; but  the  more 
, delicate  children  and  weaker  adults  are  thereby 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  their  influence,  and 
likewise  the  tone  of  the  general  health  of  the 
population  is  correspondingly  lowered.  Indeed, 
that  isolated  cases  of  zymotic  attacks  do  occur 
through  the  agency  of  adulteration  there  can  bo 
no  doubt ; we  have  noted  several  such  instances. 
But,  after  all,  this  turns  upon  the  primary  ques- 
tion discussed  in  this  paper ; what  has  been 
described  is  but  adulteration  upon  a grand  scale. 
Impure  water,  impure  air,  and  impure  food  are 
very  synonymous  terms,  and  often, — too  often, 
indeed, — arise  out  of  each  other.  The  whole 
may  be  well  included  in  one  word,  and  that  is 
‘^adulteration."  Mr.  Weaver  has  done  a good 
work. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

As  not  one  brick  has  yet  been  laid  of  the  new 
Law  Courts,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  even  now 
too  late  to  reiterate  a protest  against  the  great 
central  vaulted  hall  which  is  part  of  the  design, 
and  which  if  executed  will,  I believe,  be  the 
greatest  architectural  mistake  perpetrated  in  our 
days. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  Gothic  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  term.  No  Gothic  hall,  on  anything 
like  the  same  scale,  and  applied  to  civil  purposes, 
was  ever  vaulted  during  the  Middle  Ages  iu  any 
part  of  Europe.  So  far,  at  least,  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  this  is  absolutely  true.  Churches 
were  vaulted,  no  doubt,  but  they  always  stood 
free,  and  the  thickness  of  wall  and  the  depth  of 
buttress  necessary  to  sustain  the  vault  were 
in  no  sense  inconvenient,  while  they  improved 
most  materially  the  architectural  effect.  The 
oaae,  however,  is  widely  different  when  the 
vaulted  apartment  is  stuck  dawn  in  the  centre 
of  a number  of  offices  where  every  inch  of 
space  is  valuable,  and  where  the  building  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  outside.  Had  an  architect 
been  employed  to  design  these  courts  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  would  most  probably  have 
occupied  the  central  space  by  an  open  court — 
perhaps  he  might  have  provided  a cloister  round 
it; — but  our  hardy  forefathers  would  hardly 
have  asked  for  even  this.  Could  we  call  up  a 
real  Gothic  architect  from  his  grave,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  roofed  this  court  over,  out  of 
respect  to  the  more  delicate  constitutions  and 
effeminate  habits  of  the  present  day  ; but  as 
certainly  he  would  have  done  it  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  light  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  to  the 
smallesb  possible  extent.  An  imperforate, 
gloomy,  solid  vault  is  the  very  last  expedient 
that  could  have  occurred  to  his  mind. 

A second  objection  is  Lhe  intolerable  amount  of 
inconvenience  this  vault  entails  on  other  parts  of 
the  building.  Where  you  have  vaults  of  this 
extent,  you  must  have  buttresses ; and  where 
buttresses,  unless  the  building  stands  free,  yon 
must  have  small  courts  between  them.  In  the 
plans  adopted  and  published,  1868  and  1869,  the 
great  hall  was  surrounded  by  twenty-six  small 
courts,  10  ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  iu  length  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Into  these  the  consultaiion-rooms,  refresh- 
ment-room, and  other  offices  looked,  with  a blank 
wall  in  front  of  them  towering  some  60  ft.  higher. 
In  the  plans  now  adopted,  but  to  which  the 


public  have  not  access,  it  is  understood,  the  worst 
features  of  these  courts  have  been  “ amelio- 
rated.” But  the  faoc  cannot  be  got  over,  that  a 
great  building  like  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  City 
of  London,  honeycombed  with  small  courts, 
must  be  inconvenient,  expensive,  and  moat  nn- 
wholesome.  Had  the  building  been  erected  as 
proposed  in  1868,  I believe  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missionera  would  have  ordered  the  ball  to  ba 
pulled  down  again  at  whatever  cost;  and  if  the 
vault  is  to  remain,  I do  not  see  how  the  present 
one  can  be  much  better.  But  so  few  people  can 
realise  what  is  only  shown  in  a plan,  and  of  these 
BO  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  that  no  one 
seems  to  be  aware  of  what  is  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated. 

A third  objection  is  the  expense.  When  it 
was  my  business  to  do  so,  I took  considerable 
pains  to  try  and  realise  what  additional  expense 
was  entailed  by  this  vault.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  do  BO,  and  could  not  be  done  accurately  without 
taking  the  quantities  out  from  a set  of  drawings 
from  which  the  vault  was  omitted.  But  taking 
the  expense  of  the  vault  itself,  the  extra  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  the  buttresses,  the  loss  of 
space,  the  lining  the  walls  of  the  twenty-six 
small  courts  with  stone  or  tiles,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  I calculated  that  the  extra 
expenses  entailed  by  this  inconvenient  ana- 
chronism was  something  between  50,0001.  and 
100,000i. 

I gob  a glance  the  other  day  at  the  present 
design  for  the  Strand  front  of  the  new  buildings. 
It  contains  a good  deal  of  beautiful  detail,  as  was 
sure  to  be  the  case  from  a master  of  Gothic  detail 
such  as  Mr.  Street  undoubtedly  is.  But  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  meanest  design 
for  the  principal  front  of  so  important  and  pre- 
tentious a building  which  has  been  proposed  in 
oiir  day.  The  excuse  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that 
the  expense  of  the  whole  has  been  so  cut  down 
that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  a larger  or 
more  imposing  faqade.  Exactly  so;  but  if  Mr. 
Street  insists  on  wasting  50,0001.  to  100,0001.  on 
a useless  internal  vault,  he  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  he  has  not  funds  enough  to  dignify 
his  external  fronts. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  nobody  wants  this 
vault  except  Mr.  Street.  The  pnblio  do  nob 
want  it,  as  the  hall  is  nob  to  be  a thoroughfare, 
and  few  consequently  will  see  it,  and  the 
few  who  are  there  on  business  will  have  some- 
thing else  to  think  of.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
one  will  see  the  Strand  front,  and  it  will  be  either 
an  oruBinenb  or  a disfigurement  to  our  metropolis. 
The  lawyers  do  not  want  the  vault.  They  want 
light  and  air  above  all  things.  They  do  nob 
want  to  be  stifled  in  dark,  close  consultation- 
rooms,  nor  to  breathe  the  pestilential  air  of  a 
deep,  dank  well-bole  when  taking  a slight 
refreshment.  The  Treasury  do  not  want  it,  for 
they  do  not  want  to  spend  more  money  than 
they  can  help.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
probably  will  be  executed.  Mr.  Street  is  not 
only  a man  of  great  ability,  bat  he  has  a very 
strong  will  of  his  own,  and  unless  some  one  as 
clever  and  as  strong  as  himself,  and  in  Parliament 
or  some  position  to  command  attention,  will  take 
it  op,  he  will  certainly  force  his  crotchet  on  his 
unwilling  clients  in  spite  of  their  wishes  or 
interests.  When  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it,  every 
one  will,  no  doubt,  be  clever  enough  to  discover 
the  enormous  blunder  that  has  been  committed. 
But  this  will  be  but  a very  small  consolation  to 
ourselves,  and  still  less  to  all  future  generations 
of  lawyers,  who  will  live  to  monrn  over  the 
ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentnry  who  allowed  such  an  absurdity 
to  be  perpetrated.  Jas.  Feegusson, 


THE  CITY  TERMINUS  OF  TEE  METRO- 
POLITAN DISTRICr  RAILWAY. 

Tins,  the  moat  important  station  of  the  Dis- 
trict Company,  is  to  be  formally  opened  to-day 
(July  Ist),  and  a large  number  of  distinguished 
persons  have,  we  understand,  accepted  invita- 
tions to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  ex- 
tension will  be  opened  for  public  traffic  on  Mon- 
day next.  Other  works  of  importance  have  also 
been  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
opened  for  business  from  to-day,  when  the 
metropolitan  district  commences  to  run  their 
own  locomotives  and  carriages,  under  such 
arrangements  with  the  Metropolitan  Company 
as  will  obviate  any  inconvenience  to  passengers 
using  the  lines.  The  works  to  be  opened  ^-day- 
are  the  extension  of  the  lino  from  Blackfriars  to 
the  Mansion  House  Station,  concerning  which  we 
gave  some  details  in  last  week’s  Builder,  and  upon 
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which  we  need  nob  here  dilate.  The  other  | 
works  to  be  opened  include  the  enlarged  s'ation 
at  South  Kensington,  at  which  the  public  will 
have  hereafter  nearly  three  times  the  space  and 
accommodation  that  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
This  has  been  an  arduous  undertaking  from  the 
massive  size  and  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
station  wall,  of  brickwork  and  concrete,  that  had 
to  bo  removed.  The  obdurate  mass  was  d’S* 
integrated  by  blasting  and  the  use  of  steel 
chisels.  With  w'Uo  forethought,  Mr.  Fowler, 
C.E.,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  line,  had  originally 
designed  this  station  with  a view  to  its  future 
enlargement,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  opera- 
tions and  kept  down  the  cost  of  the  additional 
provision.  Another  important  work  has  been 
pushed  forward  to  completion  in  time  for  opening 
to-day,  in  the  line  to  connect  the  Kensington 
High-street  station  with  the  station  at  Addison- 
road,  and  to  form  a junction  in  that  localily  with 
tho  West  London  line. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  anticipation  of  the 
ceremonial  of  to-day,  to  note  the  dates  and 
stages  by  which  this  unique  system  of  railway 
communication  has  been  developed.  The  germs 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District 
system  are  to  be  fonnd  in  a project  which  came 
into  existence  as  the  North  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany, which  obtained  an  Act  in  1853.  In  1854 
the  Metropolitan  Company  obtained  their  first 
Act : since  that  year  the  Acts  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany, with  its  associated  lines,  and  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Company,  are  to  be 
numbered  by  dozens,  under  which  tho  fol- 
lowing communications,  constituting  so  much 
of  the  ” inner  circle”  as  has  been  constructed 
up  to  this  time,  have,  with  their  outer  oftshoots, 
been  made  and  opened.  The  first  portion  of  the 
MetropoIitaa_line,  from  Farringdon-road  to  the 
Great  Western  Station,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1863,  The  Hammersmith  and  City  lino,  of  a 
little  over  three  miles,  followed  in  186-1.  Then 
came  the  eastern  extension  from  Farringdon- 
road  to  Moorgate-street,  abont  one  mile,  opened 
in  1865.  From  this  date  an  interval  of  three 
years  elapsed  without  further  additions,  but  in 
1868  large  additions  were  made  to  tho  system. 
These  include  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  St.  John’s  Wood,  tho  western  extension  to 
Gloncester-road,  Brompton,  each  of  about  two 
miles  and  a half ; and,  in  the  same  year,  the  first 
section  opened  of  the  Metropolitan  District  line, 
from  Brompton  to  Westminster  Bridge,  also 
about  two  miles  and  a half  in  length.  This 
important  extension  was  opened  on  the  day 
before  Christmas,  1868.  The  south  junction, 
between  the  District  and  West  London  lines,  about 
twomileaand  three-quarters  in  length,  was  opened 
in  the  following  yearj  the  extension,  of  abont 
a mile,  carried  under  the  Victoria  Embankment 
between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges, 
was  opened  in  May,  1870;  and  now  the  final 
extension  is  to  be  opened,  from  which  au  increase 
in  traflic  may  be  expected  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  length.  The  additions  to  the  receipts  of 
the  company  from  the  opening  of  the  Mansion 
House  Station  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  geo- 
metrical rather  than  arithmetical,  in  that  it  will 
as  a point  of  departure  command  a large  traffic, 
and  will  also,  as  a convenient  and  attractive 
destination,  greatly  increase  the  takings  at  all 
the  stations  on  the  route. 


THE  WORKING  MEN’S  COLLEGE. 

Fkom  the  tenth  report  of  the  College  in  Great 
Ormond-street,  it  appears  that  of  the  proposed 
new  buildings,  the  six  class-rooms  are  ready. 
These  rooms  are  built  on  the  ground  in  rear  of 
the  College, — two  on  the  east  side,  and  two  on 
the  west,  each  room  meaaoring  in  the  clear  30  fe. 
by  23  ft.,  including  corridor  so  arranged  as  to  be 
a portion  of  the  room  : the  height  is  12  fc.,  and 
they  are  lighted  by  a 12-ft.  span  skylight. 

The  north-west  corner,  being  an  oval-shaped 
room  in  plan,  measures  37  fc.  by  30  fc.,  with 
three  large  recesses  and  small  dressiug-room 
attached  ; the  height  is  12  ft.,  and  the  room  is 
lighted  by  a Gothic-shaped  light,  oval  in  plan, 
rising  to  the  height  of  7 It.  from  all,  and 
measaring  23  ft.  6 in.  by  19  fc.  over,  supported 
by  eight  Gothic  ribs,  9 fC.  high,  standing  in 
Bath  atone  corbels  left  for  carving.  The  north- 
east corner  is  filled  in  with  a quadrant-shaped 
room,  measuring  35  ft.  by  22  fc.,  including 
corridor  as  before,  with  one  large  recess  and 
three  smaller ; is  12  ft.  high,  and  lighted  by  a 
very  high-pitched  glass  roof. 


The  class-rooms  are  planned  so  as  to  leave  a 
apace  in  the  centre  69  fc.  by  29  fc.,  with  circular 
end  for  museum,  and  large  room  over,  measaring 
75  fc.  by  30  ft.,  and  35  ft.  high,  supported  on 
inner  walls  of  class-rooms;  with  6-fc.  gallery 
round  museum  and  over  corridor. 

The  new  class-rooms  have  cost  about  2,-4001. 
irrespective  of  gas  or  fittings,  and  are  charged 
with  debentures  to  the  amount  of  600Z.  in  oonae- 
quenoe  of  the  subscriptions  falling  short  by  that 
amount. 

The  amount  required  to  finish  the  museum  is 
between  500L  and  600Z.  The  committee  propose 
to  complete  this  portion  of  the  design  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  are  either  in  hand  or  are 
promised.  A farther  sum  of  1,5001.  will  be  re- 
quired to  erect  the  large  hall  and  complete  the 
building. 

The  number  of  new  students  who  entered  the 
College  in  the  October  term  of  last  year  was  141. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students  are  engaged  in 
handicraft.  In  the  Adult  School  the  clerks 
number  one  in  every  ten  students.  5,411  mem- 
bers have  joined  the  College  since  its  opening  in 
October,  1854.  There  were  542  members  at- 
tending classes  during  the  past  year. 

The  College,  it  is  believed,  will  be  self- 
anpportiug  when  freed  from  its  temporary  in- 
cumbrances. Help  should  be  given. 


TRAMWAYS  FOR  LONDON. 

The  promoters  of  Tramway  Bills,  until  recently, 
had  a gcod  time  in  the  current  session  of  Par- 
liament, many  large  and  important  concessions 
having  been  granted  to  Tramway  Companies, 
by  the  House  of  Commons  especially.  Amongst 
these  are  the  Paddington,  St.  Johu’s-wood,  and 
Holborn  street  lines,  of  seven  miles ; the  West 
London  of  seven  miles  ; che  London  street  (Ken- 
sington, i&c  ),  nine  miles;  London  street  Exten- 
sions, three  other  Bills,  twenty-three  miles; 
with  Bills  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  North  Metro- 
politan, the  Pimlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich, 
and  other  companies,  to  whom  powers  have  been 
given,  by  the  Commons,  to  construct  nearly  130 
miles  of  tramway  in  Loudon  and  its  aubnrbs. 
In  addition  to  these  lines  there  are  abont  twelve 
miles  of  tromways  already  open,  and  more  than 
thirty  miles  to  add  to  these  that  are  authorised 
and  partly  constructed.  When  all  the  schemes 
already  authorised  have  been  carried  iuto  effect, 
users  of  the  tramway  cars,  as  well  as  users 
otherwise  of  the  streets  of  London,  will  have 
very  full  means  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the 
tramway  system,  and  of  its  compatibility  with 
other  kinds  of  street  traffic.  Although  so  many 
important  Bills  have  passed  the  Commons, 
everything  is  uot  quite  cowZsur  de  rose  with 
the  promoters,  — there  are  flies  in  the 
ointment.  It  may  not  be  much  of  a blow 
or  disconragement  that  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Company  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  np  or 
let  down  passengers  on  Westminster  Bridge,  or 
that  they  must  turn  round  to  the  Embankment 
short  of  the  Clock  Tower,  and  be  debarred  from 
passing  New  Palace  Yard,  or  crossing  the 
approaches  to  the  House.  It  is  true  that  it 
detracts  from  the  prospects  of  traffic  that  there 
must  be  a break  in  the  tramway  communication 
between  the  Sanctuary  and  Bridge-street,  "West- 
minster,  and  that  the  cars  must  not  emerge  from 
the  end  of  Whiteball-place  into  the  thoroughfare 
opposite  the  Admiralty.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  chief  canses  of  disquietude,  but  rather  the 
disposition  on  tho  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
subject  the  tramway  companies  to  the  liability 
of  having  their  powers  and  privileges  cut  off 
summarily,  by  the  lifting  of  the  tramways,  ou 
certain  representations  and  findings.  Mr.  Dent’s 
committee  passed  the  London  Street  Tramway 
(Extension,  &c.)  Bill,  which  includes,  among 
many  sections,  one  of  above  six  miles  in  length 
from  Shepherd’s  Bush  by  Hxbridge-road,  Oxford- 
street,  and  Holborn,  to  Newgate-streeb.  The 
committee,  however,  seemed  to  have  a misgiving 
in  sanctioning  this  project,  and  proposed  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  tramway  should  be 
removed  at  once,  if  adequately  proved  to  be  a 
nuisance.  On  the  remonstrance  of  the  promoters, 
we  believe,  the  clause  was  withdrawn,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  give  a clause  in  the 
Lords.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Company  got 
their  Westminster,  &c..  Bill  in  the  Commons 
loaded  with  the  condition  that  tho  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  may  order  the  removal  of 
the  tramway  on  the  expiration  of  forty  days 
after  notice  of  removal  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House. 

The  impression  is  rightly  gaining  ground  that 


Parliament  is  going  too  fast  and  too  far  in  sanc- 
tioning tramways  so  freely  and  extensively  as  the 
Houses  are  doing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a reaction  will  set  in,  not  against  the  tramways, 
but  against  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, held,  and  conducted.  The  principles 
recommended  by  the  vestry  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-sqnare,  are  certain  to  grow  in  public 
favour,  namely,  that  concerning  tramways  the 
following  things  are  desirable: — 1.  Their  con- 
struction upon  one  broad,  uniform,  and  cotnpre- 
heusive  design,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  2.  Their  correspondence  in 
working.  3.  The  control  of  the  streets  and 
street  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  public  autho- 
rities. 4.  The  whole  pecuniary  profit  to  the 
ratepayers.  The  tramways  are  in  great  favour 
at  present ; the  reaction  will  come  when  the 
streets  have  to  be  taken  up,  in  two  or  three  years, 
for  tho  renewal  of  the  wooden  sleepers,  which 
are  of  very  poor  quality,  and  not  creosoted  or 
otherwise  treated  for  preservation,  upon  which 
the  rails  are  laid.  A weak  point  in  the  tram- 
ways, as  hitherto  constructed,  is  that  they  are 
much  farther  removed  than  even  the  railways 
from  being  worthy  of  the  designation  ” perma- 
nent way.”  In  a few  years  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  oonatant  repairs,  that  will  greatly 
imperil  the  success  of  the  tramway  system,  and 
this  point,  above  all  others,  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  tramway  promoters,  if  they  desire  to 
escape  an  outcry  in  the  future,  in  which  users  of 
the  public  thoroughfares,  ” frontagers,”  and  the 
local  authorities  will  be  of  one  accord. 


LONDON  STREET  AND  RAILWAY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22nd  ulfej 
Mr.  Raikes  asked  the  hon.  member  for  Bath 
whether  the  proposal  for  the  expenditure  of 
2OO,OO0Z.  on  the  new  street  fromTotteubam-court- 
road  to  St.  Martin’s-place,  now  intended  to  bo 
made  under  the  provisions  of  a Bill  at  present 
I before  Parliament,  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; whether  eminent 
contractors  bad  nob  expressed  their  williugneaS: 
to  make  this  new  street  free  of  cost ; and  whether 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  serionsly  con-, 
templated  so  large  an  outlay  of  money  to  be 
obtained  from  the  ratepayers  of  London  under! 
these  circumstances. 

Sir  W.  Tite  said  that  the  proposal  had  been  ‘ 
entertained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  I 
They  had  never  had  an  offer  to  make  the  street: 
for  nothing.  In  1864  an  Act  passed  for  joining 
the  southern  and  northern  railways  each  with  i 
the  other.  Four  years  elapsed  and  nothing: 
came  of  it.  The  Metropolitan  Board  wore  then ' 
asked  to  take  the  matter  np  by  the  persons  con-) 
cerned ; aud  about  the  same  time  a proposal- 
was  made  to  them  to  construct  a new  railway, 
something  on  the  old  plan.  In  1870  a fui  theri 
project  arose,  and  an  application  was  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  by  a Mr.  George;. 
Elliott,  who  had  something  to  do  with  the 
former  railways,  and  who  said  that  ho  couldi 
bring  forward  contractors  who  would  take, 
the  whole  matter  iu  hand.  The  Board  paidi 
every  attention  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Elliott,- 
who  became  bankrupt  ia  the  meantime ; and  the 
names  he  had  given  were  inquired  into,  the  resulfci- 
being  that  the  Board  were  advised  to  have, 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Other  parties  who  had 
promoted  the  Bill  again  applied  to  tho  Board,) 
who  had  since  ascertained  that  the  street  would;, 
coat  half  a million  of  money.  When,  therefore, 'I 
the  promoters  of  the  railways,  which  would  work 
under  the  street,  offered  to  complete  this  impor-' 
tant  project  for  200,0001.,  the  Board  accepted  the; 
offer. 

Mr.  Peek  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  leaky  state  of  many  of  the  railway  bridges 
spanning  the  pnblio  thoroughfares  of  the  metr0<j 
polls,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  to  people 
passing  under  them  ; and,  if  so,  whether  he  pron 
posed  adopting  any  measures  to  compel  compa- 
nies to  keep  their  lines  in  proper  order. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  said  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
no  authority  to  attend  to  the  leaky  state  of  rail*, 
way  bridges. 


Closed  Cburcbyards  as  flecreattOD 
Grounds. — The  parish  churchyard  at  Mile-end 
Old  Town  is  opened  as  a public  recreation 
ground,  under  certain  regulations  for  the  preaer-i 
vation  of  order. 
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IPBOVEN  CHURCH,  NEAR  Nlj'REMBERG. Exiemal  Staircase. 


IPHOYEN  CHURCH,  NEAR  NUREMBERG. 

On  the  high  road  from  Wurzbnrg  to  Nurem- 
berg, about  fifteen  miles  from  the  former  place, 
stands  the  little  town  of  Iphoven.  It  is  prettily 
situated  upon  a small  stream,  which  is  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Main,  and  is  in  a district 
quite  unknown  to  the  English  tourist ; yet  it 
offers  many  attractions  to  the  painter  or  architect, 
as  it  poEsesses  many  interesting  old  buildings, 
and  the  wall  and  gates  are  quite  perfect;  in 
fact,  the  place  seems  to  have  been  little  altered 
since  the  sixteenth  century. 

Iphoven  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which, 
the  Pfarr  (or  pariah)  church,  is  a building  ofi 
considerable  size  and  architectural  merit.  It  j 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  under  one  roofi 
(called  in  German  a “hallenbau  ”),  vaulted,  I 
and  supported  by  five  very  tall  and  slender  i 
columns  on  either  aide.  There  is  a long  chancel, ! 
with  a three-sided  apse  and  a lofty  tower  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The 
whole  building  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  ' 
date, — the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, — 
though  some  parts  are  perhaps  works  of  the 
succeeding  century.  The  most  interesting  por- , 
tions  of  this  church  are  two  singular  stair- ' 
cases,  of  one  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. ; 
This  is  attached  to  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  to  ' 
the  lower  story  of  which  it  has  access.  We 
should  mention  that  the  lower  or  basement  story  ' 
of  the  tower  is  used  as  a sacristy,  and  is  prettily  ; 
vanlted.  What  is,  however,  most  singular,  is  , 
the  fact  that  this  staircase  has  no  outlet  at  the 


; top,  and  leads  simply  to  a hagioscope,  if  it  may 
j be  so  called,  pierced  through  a flying  buttress, 
! and  looking  into  the  chancel  by  a grated  opening ; 
' but  what  is  so  peculiar  is  the  fact  that  this 
j opening  does  not  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
i altar  J nor  is  it  possible,  when  looking  through 
j it,  to  see  anything  but  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
oboir.  What  was  the  original  use  of  this  sin- 
gular structure  is  not  known,  nor  even  suggested. 

We  will  illustrate  the  second  staircase  on 
another  occasion. 


“MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS:” 

LONDON. 

One  of  the  most  important  sites  in  the  new 
Queen  Tiotoria-street,  and,  indeed,  in  the  City  of 
London,  is  now  being  covered  by  Mr.  James 
Wheeler,  of  the  firm  of  Wheeler  & Co.,  glovers, 
in  the  Poultry.  The  ground  is  fan-shaped, 
terminating  in  a very  acute  angle  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  streets;  the  frontage  in 
the  Poultry  is  57  ft.,  and  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street  96  ft.  The  lease  was  purchased  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  Mr.  Wheeler  at 
the  sale  in  1870,  the  rental  being  very  large. 

The  building,  whioh  is  now  nearly  roofed  in, 
consists  of  fireproof  sub-basement  for  wine- 


of  which  are  let  to  Mr.  Felix  Deroy,  bootmaker  ; 
Messrs.  E.  & 8.  Watson,  watchmakers;  and 
Messrs.  Mappin  & Webb,  silversmiths.  Messrs. 


Wheeler  & Company  will  occupy  one  of  the  shops' : 
in  Queen  Victoria-street.  ( 

The  shop-fronts  have  been  designed,  and  arei ' 
being  carried  out  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  theU 
bnilding.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  is  soil 
arranged  that  no  internal  divisions  are  necessary, ii( 
and  yet  that  each  floor  can  be  suh-divicled  as  , 
may  be  found  most  convenient ; the  outer  walla.  i 
being  tied  in  and  the  floors  carried  npon  strong  j 
wrought  - iron  girders,  with  columns  and  j 
stanebeons  to  support  them. 

All  the  ironwork  and  fireproof  flooring  in  tbeii 
basement  and  elsewhere  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Moreland  & Son,of  Old-street, St.  Luke’s.'  < 
Access  to  the  upper  floors  is  obtained  from  Qaeen;|  j 
Victoria-street  by  means  of  a large  private ; 
entrance,  having  an  inner  hall  and  handsomei!? 
stone  staircase. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  freelyh 
treated.  It  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the{ 
severe  Classical  examples  which  stand  in  its. 
immediate  proximity,  viz.,  the  Union  Bank,  thej 
Mansion  House,  the  Exchange,  and  the  Bank  of.  I 
England  ; all  of  which  are  of  bold  outline,  and 
of  large  proportions.  As  seen  in  our  view,  the*  . 
angle  has  been  treated  artistically,  the  sky-linei - 
being  broken  by  a circular  tower  and  spirS;  ; 
j which,  from  its  position,  will  always  be  a very] 

' prominent  feature.  . ' 

Messrs.  John  & John  Belcher  are  the  arch u . 
tecta;  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  are  the  con; 
tractors ; the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Jame»;  . 
Barnes ; and  the  carving  has  teen  artlaticallj  ; 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Seale. 
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THE  BESTORATION  OP  WOECESIEE 
CATHEDRAL.* 

The  Rev.  C.  Boutell  has  pat  into  the  form  of 
)aniplilfct  some  remarks  made  by  him,  and  pre- 
loely  published  in  the  Worcester  Herald,  on  the 
)joct  of  tlie  proposed  restoration  of  Worcester 
thedral.  Jlr,  Boutell’s  remarks  are  well 
rthy  of  conaidera'ion,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
,90n  to  believe  they  have  already  been  for- 
lly  taken  into  consideration  by  tho  Cathedral 
storation  Committee,  to  whom  they  were  re- 
red  by  the  Dojii. 

Che  primary  object  of  the  writer  appears  to 
to  nrge  anoh  a plan  for  fitting  up  the  bnild- 
: as  may  render  the  restored  cathedral  avail- 
e for  public  worship  nnder  the  most  advon- 
:eous  conditions.  In  the  development  of  this 
eot  Mr.  Boutell  meets  the  arguments  of  those 

0 would  dispute  the  worthiness  of  our  oathe- 
ils  on  the  ground  of  their  failing  in  present 
ictical  utility,  and  fairly  disposes  of  them, 
rcester  Cathedral  is  shown  to  po.S8eBa  not 
y anfficient  but  pre-eminent  qualifloationa  for 
viding  for  the  accommodation  of  a “great 
hedral  congregation and  all  that  is  asked 
that  those  qualifications  should  be  used 
jht. 

i.8  to  the  restoration  of  the  effigies,  ilr.  Boutell 
atly  says, — 

1 appeal  to  you,  Very  ReTereud  Sir,  to  have  the  dust 
the  dirt  curet'ully  tuiiaked  away  ; but  I pray  you 

tivelv  to  forbid  even  the  semblance  of  any  ‘ res'ora- 
If  anewefligyof  King  John  be  required,  let  a 
efligy  be  made ; but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  old  one 
ain  the  old  one." 

’he  restoration  of  a statue  involves  very 
erenb  principles  and  considerations  from 
86  involved  in  the  restoration  of  an  edidee. 


shall  be  broken  and  dispersed,  and  nob  collected 
and  localised  in  any  one  focus ; which  would  cause 
to  a certain  portion  of  the  audience  a disagreeable 
and  concentrated  echo.  For  this  reason,  I should 
look  on  a semicircular  or  domical  roof  as  one  of 
the  worst  forma  for  a very  large  music-room,  as  it 
is  sure  to  concentrate  the  echo,  and  make  it 
disagreeably  prominent  at  one  point  or  another. 
Behind  the  performers  let  there  be  everything 
that  can  reflect  the  sound  forward ; and  here  a 
semicircular  wall  at  the  back  may  have  a very 
good  effect;  but  in  the  auditorium  there  should 
be  nothing  that  can  tend  to  concentrate  the 
sound  reflected  from  the  wall  on  to  any  one 
point.  That  seems  to  be  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter;  not  very  soienbiflcally  expressed, 
certainly.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  echo 
difficulry  only  applies  to  large  halls  ; in  smaller- 
sized  rooms  it  may  be  left  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  echo  has  not  space  to  develops  itself,  so 
as  to  be  heard  at  an  appreciable  interval  after 
the  original  sound. 

Architects  who  are  building  concert-rooms 
would  probably  get  more  valuable  hints  from 
practical  musicians  than  from  acoustic  theorists, 
who  are  not  musicians,  and  who  indulge  in  the 
wildest  statements.  Only  last  week  a letter 
appeared  in  a contemporary  paper,  in  which  we 
were  told  that  the  materials  of  which  a wall  or 
roof  was  composed  had  no  effect  in  iuoreasing 
or  diminishing  the  echo.  The  letter  was  signed 
C.E,,  which  we  must  conclude  stauds  for 
“ Civil  Engineer.”  It  would  be  idle  to  bring 
examples  to  refute  such  nonsense;  but  it  really 
seems  as  if  a largo  number  of  architects  and 
engineers  either  had  no  ears,  or  made  no  use  of 
them.  H.  H.  S. 


JUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC.— NO  ECHO! 


SEWERAGE  OF  CLEETHORPES, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ni, — Your  correspondent,  “A  Subscriber,’ 
)8e  letter  appears  in  last  week’s  Builder,  con- 
ies his  obiorvations  by  mentioning  the 
istic  effect  produced  by  the  recesses  in  Old 
itminster  Bridge,  which,  he  says,  “were 
lioircular  in  form  at  the  back,  as  also  the 
ing,  and  conveyed  sound  iu  an  extraordinary 
mer,  and  formed  an  echo  in  the  opposite 
:3B.  .A  word  to  the  wise  ! ” I wish  in  torn  to 
e a word  with  the  unwise,  and  to  take  this 
ortunity  of  asserting  most  emphatically  that 
a room  designed  for  musical  performances 
) is  ‘precisely  what  musicians  do  not  want. 

> difficulty  of  getting  this  into  the  heads  of 
liitects  and  other  persons  who  construct  or 
arise  about  ooncert-rooms  seems  almost  in- 
erablo,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
position  that  most  of  these  persons  know 
biug  of  music  as  an  art,  bub  are  only  acoustic 
jrista.  Any  one  who  had  anything  that 
Id  be  called  musical  experience  or  knowledge 
Id  nob  be  but  aware  that,  of  all  qualities  in  a 
iio-room,  a decided  and  perceptible  echo  is 
of  the  moat  injurious  to  the  effect  of  music, 
course,  iu  a building  with  a redundant 
D certain  very  fine  effects  may  incidentally 
obtained,  such  as  the  reveiberation  and 
longation  of  the  sound  of  the  organ  in  some 
ur  lai’gcr  cathedrals  ; hut  that  is  not  music, — 
3 simply  a fine  effect  of  sound,  which  affects 
senses  just  in  the  same  way  as  thunder  and 
3r impressive  sounds.  But  as  “music”  con. 

1 not  in  mere  noise,  but  inauaiipeal  toour  mind 
feelings  through  the  modinm  of  a language 
led  by  the  union  and  sequence  of  sounds 
dated  in  pitch  aud  duration  by  fixed  laws,  it 
it  be  obvious  that  everythiog  which  tends  to 
rfere  with  and  confuse  the  original  rhythmic 
harmonic  proportions  of  snob  sounds  mutt 
inimical  to  their  effect.  Some  persons,  of 
'•se  (children  especially),  find  more  pleasure  in 
pniog  to  an  echo  than  in  atUnding  to  music, 
as  others  like  to  look  at  an  ivy-covered  wall 
jier  than  at  architectural  deta  l;  but  to 
gine  that  echo  has  anything  to  do  with 
|iio  becanse  it  occasionally  aocorapanies  and 
Jurea  it,  is  just  as  rational  as  to  say  that  ivy 
in  essential  element  of  architectural  design 
ause  it  often  grows  over  buildings, 
he  object,  in  a large  concert-room,  is,  or 
uld  be  to  have  such  materials  as  will  nob 
illow  up  or  imbibe  too  much  of  the  sound 
3ngh  to  have  it  very  strongly  reflected  is 
lom  desirable),  but  to  arrange  roof  and  walls 
•uch  a manner  that  the  reflection  of  the  sound 
I- 


'fiome  Remarks  on  tbe  Restoration  of  Worces 
lodral,  in  a Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 

IJy  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell.  Worcest 

tld  Olhee. 


Tice  sewerage  works  at  this  agreeable  water- 
ing-plaoe  have  just  been  completed,  after 
between  two  and  three  years’  labour  by  the 
parishioners  and  sewer  authority.  The  main 
outfall  eewor  is  constructed  of  18-in.  sanitary 
pipes,  and  has  its  outfall  into  Humberstone 
Beck,  about  a mile  and  a half  below  Clee- 
thorpes ; the  other  outfall  sewer  has  its  outlet 
into  Grimsby  drain,  in  Beaconthorpe,  which 
is  a separate  district.  A deposit -tank  is 
constructed  in  Logmare  drain,  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  outfall  sewer,  to  cleanse  the  out- 
fall. Sewer  and  deposit-tanks  are  also  placed  at 
the  outfalls  into  Grimsby  drain;  there  is  another 
tank  placed  in  Itterby-road,  near  the  church. 
There  have  been  about  five  miles  of  sowers  con. 
struoted,  the  whole  of  which  are  ventilated. 
Cleethorpes  is  a healthy  salubrious  watering- 
place,  and  much  frequented  by  sea-side  visitors. 
It  is  situated  abaut  two  miles  south-east  of 
Giioisby.  The  sewerage  works  have  cost 
upwards  of  3,0001.  Tho  old  sewerage  used  to 
have  its  outlob  on  tbo  shore  in  fi’ont  of  the 
Dolphin  Hotel,  and  in  the  bathing-ground, 
which  was  very  objectionable.  Tno  con- 
tractor for  the  works  was  Mr.  Joseph  Bancroft, 
Clcetho-pcs,  and  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Skill,  Groat 
Grimsby,  was  tho  engineer. 


THE  UNCULTIVATED  LAND. 

Sir, — The  thauks  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  of  tho  working  classes  in  particular,  are  due 
to  you  for  the  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Builder,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  I trust  lhat  you  will  not 
let  the  subject  rest,  but  from  time  to  time  osll 
attention  in  your  influential  journal  to  the 
startling  and  disgraceful  facts  therein  so  plainly 
and  distinctly  stated. 

Tho  fact  that  three  years  ago,  in  rich,  soien- 
bifio,  learned  England,  with  its  statesmen  die- 
cnasing  more  or  less  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world,  its  philanthropists  and  clergymen  sending 
missioDaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  its  univer- 
sity professors  and  doctors  study  ing  every  problem 
coming  within  ra’-ge  of  the  human  intellect, 
with  its  (to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Carlisle) 
“seething  and  fermenting  mass  of  degrading 
and  brutalising  vice,  which  threatens  to  engulph 
our  teeming  population,” — this  vice,  too,  which 
is  mainly  caused  through  poverty ; — that,  with  all 
this,  one-third  of  the  land  was  uncultivated,  is 
most  astounding.  In  the  presence  of  this,  too, 
the  flower  of  the  reproductive  class  are  flying 
the  land,  tve  are  importing  food,  and  idle  hands 
have  not  work  to  do. 

Afck  capitalists  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  them  to  sink  their  money  in  tbe  land  of 


England  than  in  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Russian,  or 
French  bonds  and  securities.  Lot  the  clergyman, 
while  bemoaning  the  vice  and  misery  begotten 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  ponder  on  the  fact 
that  one-third  of  the  land  is  uncultivated.  Let 
the  judge,  while  deprecating  the  heavy  calendar 
that  lies  before  him,  remember  that  one.third  of 
the  land  lies  uncultivated.  Let  the  statesman, 
while  studying  how  to  uphold  the  power  of 
England  in  the  ranks  of  nations,  know  that 
many  of  the  strong  arms  and  warm  hearts  of 
her  sons  and  daughters  are  leaving  her  to  increase 
the  strength  of  other  nations,  because  one-third 
of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  Let  the  rich  and 
powerful,  who  sneer  and  are  surprised  at  the 
discontent  and  murmurings  of  those  beneath 
them  iu  the  social  scale,  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  England’s  broad  land  lies  unculti* 
vated.  Thei],  when  those  who  can  alter  this 
state  of  things  do  their  duty,  we  shall  see  the 
dawn  of  batter  days.  A Clerk. 


“ERRONEOUS  ESTIMATING.” 

Under  this  heading,  Mr.  H.  R.  Wagner,  who 
tendered  at  the  lowest  amount  for  the  works  at 
“Buckingham  Palace-road”  (highest  2,1831., 
lowest  8001.),  concerning  which  there  was  much 
correspondence,  writes  now  to  say  that  tho 
work  has  been  completed,  not  merely  to  the 
' satisfaction  of  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  done, 
but  of  himself;  he  claims,  therefore,  that  the 
expression  we  rightly  applied  of  “ Erroneous 
Estimating”  attaches  not  bo  the  lowest  on  the 
list,  but  to  those  who  were  highest.  We  think 
it  unnecessary  farther  to  reopen  the  matter, 
Mr.  Wagner  adds, — 

“Theofaief  thing  I complain  of  in  competitions  is  the 
very  short  interval  allowed  by  architects  between  the  time 
of  exhibiting  the  plans  and  specification  and  that  for  tho 
delivery  of  the  tenders.  1 also  think  tbe  quantities  are 
not  the  architect’s  alTair,  directly  or  indirectly,  only  as 
: regards  his  own  connexion  with  his  client’s  instructions 
' as  to  probable  cost  of  outlay.  Let  each  applicant,  after 
examining  the  plans  and  specifications,  by  himself  or  by 
bis  representative,  employ  his  own  quantity-taker,  if  he 
requires  it;  there  would  then  be  no  question  as  to  tho 
fuirnoss  of  estimates,  and  quantity-takers  would  become  a 
distinct,  responsible,  and  remunerative  profession.  Errors 
might  occasionally  arise  in  taking  out,  which  a very 
simple  revision  would  suUlce  to  detect  and  rectify," 


NEW  BANK,  BISHOP  AUCKLAND. 

On  the  site  formerly  oconpied  by  two  unpre. 
tending-looking  buildings  in  tho  market-place, 
known  as  Messrs.  Backhouse  & Co.’s  Bank,  a 
handsome  Gothic  structure  has  been  erected, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Gordon  Hoskins, 
of  Darlington.  We  believe  this  is  the  third  new 
bank  which  Mr.  Hoskins  has  built  for  this  same 
firm.  It  has  a frontage  of  about  50  ft.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  Robson,  of  Darlington,  and 
the  carving  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
& Brindley,  of  London.  Mr.  John  Hindmaroh 
was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


ST,  ALBAN’S  ABBEY  REPARATION  FUND. 

A NUMEROUSLY-.'tTTENDED  meeting  in  aid  of 
the  fnnd  for  the  reparation  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban’s  was  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  ; the  Earl  of  Verulam  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  was  present. 

The  chairman  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Some  months  since,  he  said,  those 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  noble 
old  abbey  of  St.  Alban  had  been  startled  by 
learning  that  tbe  great  tower  was  about  to  fall; 
and  by  the  aid  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who 
had  sent  him  in  50i.  each,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  had 
been  enabled  to  set  a builder  to  work  to  perform 
such  work  as  was  necessary,  nob  to  repair,  bub 
to  preserve  the  building.  The  abbeys  of  Kirk- 
stall,  Jervaux,  Fountains,  aud  Glastonbury  had 
all  fallen,  and  he  trusted  the  people  of  England 
would  aid  those  of  the  neighbourhood  who  had 
put  down  their  names  for  large  sums,  and  would 
enable  them  to  keep  up  this  building,  which  is  a 
noble  monument  of  the  olden  times. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  moved  the  first 
resolution,  as  follows : — “ That  this  meeting 
learns  with  deep  regret  that  a building  so 
venerable  and  of  such  historic  interest  as  St. 
Albau’a  Abbey  is  iu  so  precarious  a condition.” 
There  was  now  absolutely  no  fund  whatever,  he 
said,  by  which  this  ancient  monnment  could  be 
sustained.  The  sum  asked  for  by  the  architect 
for  patting  the  building  into  the  coodition  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  was  -16,0001.,  and  it  WM 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to 
make  a general  effort  to  prevent  the  disgrace 
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of  allowing  so  great  a possession  to  fall  into 
decay. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, and  said  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban  had 
peculiar  and  exceptional  claims  upon  every 
educated  Englishiaan,  in  connexion  with  the 
death  of  the  Roman  citizen  of  Verulam  who  was 
now  called  St,  Alban.  That  day  on  which  they 
were  assembled  to  take  steps  for  the  restoration 
of  the  abbey  was  the  anniversary  of  hia  martyr- 
dom, though  by  a stupid  blunder  of  the  calendar 
of  the  English  Church  it  had  been  entered  as 
the  17th  instead  of  the  22nd.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  author  of  the  Novum 
Organnm  " was  Viscount  St.  Alban’s,  in  whose 
words  the  abbey  might  be  described  as  “ one 
of  those  great  remnants  which  have  casually 
escaped  from  the  shipwreck  of  time.”  The 
history  of  the  world  impressed  on  us  the  peculiar 
value  of  these  ancient  monuments,  and  it  was 
the  peculiar  duty  of  the  men  of  this  time  to  pre- 
serve them  for  future  ages. 

Earl  Cowper  supported  the  resolution,  which 
was  put  and  carried  auanlmously. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  moved  the  second 
resolution,  as  follows  ; — “ That  the  restoration 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
a national  undertaking,  for  which  we  have  the 
precedents  of  former  collections  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  and  that  a National  Restora- 
tion  Committee  be  at  once  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  work.” 

Earl  Stanhope  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
hoped  that  at  some  future  day  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Alban’s  might  become  the  centre  of  a new 
bishopric. 

Lord  Ebury  supported  the  resolution,  and  said 
he  hoped  the  subscription  would  not  stop  at  the 
amount  asked  for,  as  those  who  had  any  experi- 
ence in  estimates  knew  that  a tolerably  wide 
margin  ought  to  be  allowed  for  additional  eX' 
penses. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried, 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Verulam  for  presiding  on 
the  occasion. 


Jesus,”  Some  of  the  angels  hold  the  ribbon  in 
their  hands,  whilst  others  again  have  musical 
instruments  of  a Medimval  character.  Angels 
are  likewise  introduced  on  some  of  the  other 
capitals,  and  upon  one  is  a dove  bolding  a ribbon 
with  the  legend  “ Then  would  I flee  away  and  be 
at  rest.”  ” Exception,”  says  the  TVestern  News, 
“has  been  taken  to  the  introduction,  in  subordi- 
nate fashion,  of  Masonic  emblems.  But  the 
objectors  cannot  be  ignorant  that  such  signs  occur 
continually  in  our  noble  cathedrals,  which  were 
to  a large  extent  the  work  of  the  brethren  of  the 
craft  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The  ‘ masons’  marks  ’ 
are  not  the  least  interesting  of  their  minor 
features;  and  Mr.  Hems,  as  a brother,  has  but 
given  another  proof  that  he  works  in  the  old 
spirit.” 


had  proposed  the  erection  of  a new  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Hope  said:— 


" Mr.  Barry  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  eipendi- 
ture  which  hud  been  incurred.  The  committee  was  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Headlam)  after 
something  like  a general  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  House,  that  the  hall  in  which 
they  met  was  inadequate  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business ; and  the  committee  sat  for  two  sessions.  A 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a plan  for  the  rearrangement  of 
the  House  was  produced  by  the  hon  baronet  the  member 
for  Manchester  (Sir  Thomas  Bazley).  A very  ingenious 
one  it  was  for  an  amutear  ; and  this  Mr.  Barry  repro- 
duced in  the  more  workmanlike  form  of  a regnlar  plan 
drawn  to  scale.  Then  the  committee,  of  its  own  motion, 
and  not  at  all  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Barry,  got  plans  of 
the  Houses  of  Legislature  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  were  also  reduced  to  a common  scale  by  Mr.  Barry, 
and  the  value  of  this  collection  was  attested  the  other  day 
by  an  application  made  to  himself  fora  copy  of  the  Blue- 
book  by  a member  of  the  German  Parliament  and  of  a 
committee  whi?h  it  has  appointed  on  the  subject  ol 
building  a new  Parliament  House,” 


CAMBERWELL  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


THE  SEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL,  GREENWICH. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  strange  and  dis- 
tressing tenders  sent  in  for  painting  the  outside 
of  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  (late  Infirmary  of  the 
Royal  Hospital),  Greenwich: — 


W.  Eubardt 

G.  Stephenson 

W.  Challis 

"W.  Shurmur 

B. Soper  

T.  F.  Ashton  

Q.  W.  W.  Berry 

S.  H.  Sc  W.  E.  Coo0  . 

G.  Smith  & Co 

F.  W.  Kendall 

J,  Smith  Si  Son  


SiE, — In  your  last  impression  there  is  a letter 
complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Meakin  to  take  off  the  quantities.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  retrace  the  conduct  of  the 
guardians  a little  further, — viz.,  to  the  com- 
petitive designs ; and  to  state  that,  lat,  the 
premium  was  awarded  to  a gentleman  whom 
the  guardians  acknowledge  to  have  exceeded 
the  “Instructions  to  Architects,”  even  to  there 
being  in  his  design  one  more  floor  than  stipu- 
lated. 2nd.  Th-it  the  estimated  cost  exceeded 
by  some  thousands  that  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
other  competitors’  designs  who  had  given  all  the 
accommodation  required.  3rd.  The  unsuccess- 
ful  competitors  were  refused  even  a eight  of  the 
premiated  designs ; in  fact,  most  rudely  refused. 
4th.  No  sooner  had  the  premiums  been  awarded 
than  the  guardians  agreed  to  pay  the  selected 
architect  an  extra  251.  to  alter  his  design  to 
meet  the  accommodation  requited  by  the  “ In- 
structions to  Architects.” 

If  the  public  interest  in  these  matters  is  really 
to  be  studied,  the  Poor-law  Board  should  cause 
inquiry  into  the  whole  circumBtancea  attending 
such  an  unfair  competition,  such  a wasteful  ex- 
travagance of  expenditure;  and  learn  the  reason 
for  this  “private”  Board  thus  so  directly 
damaging  the  reputation  of  members  of  the 
architectural  and  surveying  professions  ; other- 
wise the  public  mind  must  be  more  closely 
directed  to  the  whole  question  of  local  self- 
government  ; and  it  certainly  behoves  the  rate- 
payers to  watch  carefully  the  next  elections, 
and  mode  of  nomination;  taking  cure  to  com- 
mence the  voting  for  the  last-named  on  the 
list,  for  there  is  a “ dodgs  ” in  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  guardians  prepare  oven  that. 

A Competitor, 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

WINDOW  OPENING  IN  NEW  PARTI'  WALL. 

Mr.  Palmer,  builder,  was  summoned  at  tht 
Greenwich  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Patteson,  oi 
the  9ch  of  June,  by  Mr.  Tabberer,  district  sur 
veyor,  for  having,  in  rebuilding  the  Three  Tunj 
Tavern,  London-atreet,  Greenwich,  reinstatedai 
ancient  window-opening  in  the  new  party  wal 
above  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  premises,  con 
trary  to  Section  13  of  the  Metropolitan  Baildinj 
Act. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  argued  that  th 
party  wall  only  extended  as  high  as  the  gufetei 
of  the  old  building  adjoining,  and  that  theuppe 
portion  of  the  wall  was  an  external  wall,  an( 
therefore  the  formation  of  a window  was  no 
illegal. 

The  Magistrate,  after  hearing  the  evideuM 
adjourned  the  case  for  a week  to  consider  hi 
decision,  and  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  c 
nspecting  the  premises. 


At  the  re-bearing  the  Magistrate  paid  that,  taking  tl 
intention  of  the  Act  into  consideration,— viz.,  the  pn 


Tiding  greater  secority  against  fire,  and  also  the  deflnitic 
nfthA  tArm  “nart.v  vfflll  “ in  the  in  temrel atioo  clsase,  t 


uunld  not  but  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  wall  i 
question  was  a party  wall  for  its  full  height  within  tl 
mesDing  of  the  Act,  and  that  therefore  the  defendant  hi 
no  right,  when  reboilding  the  house,  to  make  any  openl 
in  it;  there  must  therefore  be  an  order  to  amend  in  co; 
pliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He  would  state  a cai 
however,  for  a superior  court  if  desired,  which  the  C 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  PLYMOUTH. 

By  the  removal  of  the  old  inolosing  wall  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  the  effect 
of  the  recent  alterations  in  that  locality  oonae- 
<jnent  upon  the  erection  of  the  New  Guildhall 
has  been  disclosed.  The  appearance  of  the 
church  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  tower  to 
Bedford-street  is  improved  ; and  additional  width 
is  gained  for  Bedford-street  and  the  entry  from 
Old  Town- street  into  Whimple-street.  A 
correspondent,  in  describing  these  improvements, 
regrets  that  the  works  did  not  include  the  removal 
as  well  as  the  sloping  off  of  the  higher  portions 
of  the  churchyard.  There  was  no  greater  blot 
on  the  appearance  of  the  town  than  the  dead 
wall  in  Bedford-street;  and  the  substitution  for 
it  of  the  dwarf  wall  and  palisading,  designed  by 
Mr.  Hine,  with  the  green  slopes  of  turf  behind, 
is  a change  to  be  regarded  with  satisfaction. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Pethick.  The  capitals,  which  are  each  about 
16  ft.  in  girth,  have  been  carved  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  his  assistauts,  and  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  our  authority. 

From  the  angles  of  each  of  the  two  piers  at 
the  end  of  the  Cbnroh-alley  project  angels  with 
outspread  wings,  with  the  abacus  above.  In  the 
centre  of  either  capital  is  a shield  bearing  on  its 
face  the  town  arms,  and  the  monogram  of  St. 
Andrew  and  bis  cross.  A ribbon  with  a raised 
inscription  upon  it  encircles  each  capital.  Upon 
the  one  is  inscribed,  “ Tunis  fortisaima  est  Nomen 
Jehova.  A.D.  1871.”  And  on  the  other  the 
text,  “ He  (St.  Andrew)  first  findeth  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have 
found  the  Mesaias,  And  he  brought  him  to 


THE  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  HOUSES  OP 
PARLIAMENT. 


In  a recent  debate,  Mr.  Ayrton  is  reported  to 
have  said  : — "It  was  not  merely  the  question  of 
what  was  paid  to  Mr.  Barry,  but  a question  of 
the  thousands,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
supply  to  meet  the  cost  of  carrying  out  his 
suggestions.  There  were  now  no  more  of  these 
suggestions,  and  consequently  expenditure  was 


Mr.  Barry  naturally  feels  that  this  statement 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  an  impression  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  large 
expenditure  to  the  Government,  and  that  it  is  an 
injurious  imputation  upon  him  whichisabsolutely 
untrue.  He  writes  : — 


Mr.  Gellatlv,  solicitor  to  the  owaers,  Measra.  Taylc 
Walker,  & Co.,  Brewers,  appeared  for  the  defendant. 


COMPLETION  OF  A BAInKRUPT’S 
CONTRACT. 


In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Smith  and  Others  c.Ki 
and  Another,  was  a special  case,  and  raised  a point 
some  importance  to  builders. 

Eobert  Young  contracted  with  the  Earl  of  Ternlam  a 
the  St.  Alban's  juatiecs  to  build  a gaol,  under  a contra 
by  which  he  was  to  be  paid  inetalmeots  upon  the  arc 
teet's  certificates  for  sums  representing  the  work  do: 
less  20  per  cent.,  which  was  to  be  retained  as  a kind 
security  till  the  work  was  completed.  Young  reqoiri 
advances  from  the  plaintili's,  his  bankers,  assigned  to  thi 
all  moneys  coming  to  him  under  the  contract.  He  afb 
wards  became  bankrupt,  and  the  defendants,  who 
his  sureties,  proposed  to  the  justices  to  complete  I 
work  for  the  balance  remaining  unpaid  of  the  contn 
price.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  they  completed  1 
works  at  a considerable  loss.  The  plaintiffs  cla.med  to 
entitled  to  the  last  instalment  payable  to  the  parties 
representing  20  per  cent,  retained  by  the  justices  oat 
Young’s  work,  and  as  having  been  earned  by  him  bef( 
the  bankruptcy;  the  defendants  claimed  it  as  due  to  thi 
under  their  contract  with  the  justices,  and  as  never  hau 
become  payable  to  Young,  as  he  never  carried  out  t 
completion  of  the  works.  , , - 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  {the  other  members  of  the  Coi 
concurring)  held  that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  t 
judgmentof  the  Court;  the  plaintiff,  if  so  advised,  to 
at  liberty  to  appeal. 


I have  never  taken  the  initiative,  nor,  indeed,  have  I 
had  the  power  to  do  so,  in  any  suggestions  involving  ex. 
pense,  and  my  duties  have  been  strictly  confined  to  carry, 
ing  out  faithfully  the  instructions  I have  received  from 
time  to  time  from  my  official  superiors.  Mr.  Ayrton's 

Eersoual  acquaintance  with  me  is  of  the  slightest,  and  I 
ave  had  nothing  to  do  under  him  except  to  complete 
some  few  works  commenced  before  he  tookoffice.  I think 
he  does  himself  injustice  in  supposing  that  ‘ suggestions’ 
from  any  quarter  would  have  formed  a difficulty  for  him, 
and  1 regret  that  be  should  have  made  such  an  unfounded 
assertion  on  a point  not  within  his  own  experience.  The 
testimony  which  baa  been  borne  in  my  favour  by  all  his 
predecessors  in  office,  who  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  may  be  thought  conclusive  as  to  my  public 
conduct,  and  I feel  sure  that  I shall  not  appeal  to  them  in 
vain  to  repeat  it  if  necessary,” 


The  trath  of  this  was  shown  on  Taesday 
evening,  when  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  two 
ex-oommissioners, — Lord  John  Manners  and  the 
Hon.  W.  Cowper. Temple, — defended  Mr.  Barry 
in  the  most  vigorous  and  complete  manner.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  also  spoke  very  strongly  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Barry 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 

On  the  question,  in  Parliament,  that  62,4761. 


.mplete  the  sum  of  69,4761.  for  the  construolioa 
harbours  of  refuge, 

Mr,  Bentinek  said  there  were  not  to  bo  found  on  rec 
more  marvellous  monuments  of  human  folly  than  soma 
the  items  in  this  vote.  Thefirst  three  were  called  Dot 
Alderney,  and  Holyhead,  As  fur  as  Dover  was  coacerc 
it  was  a complete  waste  of  money.  At  the  present  rsb 
proceeding,  it  would  take  20J  years  to  complete 
harbour.  At  present  it  was  no  harbour  at  all.  ^ 
Alderney,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  cs-e  of  all.  ft 
nothing  but  a nest  of  rocks.  It  was  not  a barboM 
refuge  or  a harbour  of  shelter.  No  seaman  would  take 
vessel  into  Alderney,  except  in  very  fine  weather.  So 
from  it  being  a harbour  of  refuge,  it  was  one  of  the  E 
rtaugerous  ^aces  in  which  a vessel  could  be  plaoetw 
was  a dead  loss  to  spend  money  every  year  on  - 
harbour.  As  to  Holyhead,  a pier  had  been  run  out  un 
wrouK  direction,  which  made  the  harbour  not  so  goo 

- order  to  bnngi 


it  was  before.  He  begged  to  move,  in  order  to  bnngi 
matter  to  a test,  the  omission  of  the  sum  of  21,48ot 


Alderney  Harbour.  . 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  seconded  the  motion.  The  Wi 
were  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  and  were  svoidei. 
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iry  elaas  of  ships.  Thsre  were  the  most  violent  and 
certain  currents  ruDDiog  in  ail  directions, — snch  as  the 
CO  of  Aldernej  and  the  Race  of  Sark.  The  monej 
'bt  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea;  for  the  end  of  the 
r was  132  ft.  from  high-water  mark,  and,  that  being  so, 
might  be  easily  understood  what  the  base  of  the 
aoture  must  be  when  operated  upon  by  the  most 
lent  currents  and  an  ocean  swell.  Toting  money  year 
)r  year  upon  this  preposterous  scheme  was  nothing  but 
set  of  perfect  fatuity. 

'he  rote  was  ultimately  struck  out  without  a dmsion. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Church  si/rack  hy  Lightning. — During  the 
sent  thunderstorm  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholfts, 
ptford,  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  first 
Tered  the  flagstaff,  some  of  the  splinters  being 
•own  200  yards,  and  then  went  through  the  roof 
the  church,  leaving  a large  hole,  breaking  the 
idows,  and  passing  into  the  earth  close  to  a 
abstoiie,  a piece  of  which  was  broken  off  and 
lOkened. 

Pail  of  a Chapel. — At  Bolton,  the  roof  of  the 
imitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  Higher  Bridge- 
eet  has  fallen.  The  building,  a stone  stmeture, 
:)able  of  seating  some  400  persons,  was  erected 
1836,  and  had  been  continuonsly  occupied  up 
l^ebrnary  last.  About  that  time  it  was  noticed 
vt  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  walls  had 
en  way,  and  the  congregation  decided  to  use 
) new  schools  which  bad  just  been  erected  in 
yptian-street,  until  the  chapel  could  be  rebuilt, 
70rk  which  was  expected  to  be  commenced 
|Ct  year.  The  giving  way  of  the  foundations 
p attributed  to  the  erection  of  a large  shop 
.oining,  as  in  excavating  the  cellar  for  this 
bp  the  workmen  came  upon  a bed  of  quiek- 
bd,  which  extended  underneath  the  graveyard, 
e walls  of  the  chapel,  however,  had  been 
ppped,  and  nothing  occurred  to  indicate  the 
[rilous  condition  of  the  roof  until  the  ceiling 
,l  in,  followed  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
>f.  The  gallery  and  all  the  pews  in  the  chapel 
76  been  completely  demolished,  and  the  walls 
lone  side  have  been  forced  out  of  their  perpen* 
,ular  in  a dangerous  manner. 


THE  TEADES  MOVEMENT. 
i^fewcastle-upon-Tyne. — Some  of  the  Belgian 
iiers  who  were  brought  over  from  Antwerp  by 
;i  master  joiners  to  supply  tho  places  of  the 
in  on  strike,  have  returned  to  Eotterdam. 
psages  were  paid  by  the  strike  hands,  who 
ly  be  said  to  have  forced  them  to  return  to 
jiir  own  country.  The  Belgians  each  had  a 
bceur  of  SOs.  as  a parting  gift  from  the  men  on 
like.  They  alleged,  as  an  excuse  for  their 
iiaviour,  that  they  were  afraid  to  remain 
'ger  in  Newcastle,  and  that  they  were  tired  of 
|i  annoyance  caused  by  the  picketers.  One 
the  bribed  has  been  retained  in  Newcastle  to 
luence  the  other  Belgians  to  leave  work  as 
11.  The  masters,  meantime,  said  they  were 
( going  to  sit  still  aud  allow  the  league  to  take 
lay  from  them  the  men  they  had  been  at  the 
luble  and  expense  to  bring  over,  and  sum- 
ned  an  Englishman  and  a Belgian  in  the 
tter.  One  summons  charged  the  president  of 
I league  with  conspiracy  and  intimidation,* 
i the  other  charged  one  of  the  Belgians, — the 
ecoy  duck,” — with  breach  of  contract,  he 
ring  entered  into  an  agreement  to  serve  for 
months.  Since  then  Eiohard  Young,  alms 
insoD,  baa  been  charged  at  the  Police  Court, 
ierthe  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  with  using 
eatening  language  in  order  to  induce  Joseph 
mbert  Soatermana,  a Belgian,  to  leave  bia 
rk.  The  case,  however,  failed,  and  defendant 
!b  dismissed.  Frederick  Jocasson,  a Belgian 
,ier,  was  then  placed  in  the  dock,  charged  on 
ummoDB,  under  the  8bh  section  of  the  Masters 
d Servants  Act,  with  intending  to  abscond,  in 
iinexion  with  a breach  of  contract.  It  was 
iived  the  defendant  was  engaged  in  Belgium 
six  months.  Joseph  Elliott,  a Belgian  joiner, 
Englibh  extraction,  deposed  that  the  defen. 
at,  the  president  of  the  Joiners’  League, 
d two  other  men,  came  to  him  and  several 
ler  men,  while  working,  and  urged  them  to 
ive  the  town  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Hamoud  said, 
ler  Elliott’s  evidence,  the  magistrates  had  no 
^emalive  but  to  order  the  defendant  to  find  two 
reties  in  201.  each  for  his  appearance  on 
onday. 

West  Sartlepool. — At  the  West  Hartlepool 
'unty  Petty  Sessions,  Robert  Irvine  and  six 
Whitehaven  ship-carpenters  have  been 
irged  with  breach  of  contract  to  Messrs, 
nton.  Gray,  & Co.,  and  doing  damage  thereby 
■the  amount  of  101.  Mr.  Brydon,  clerk  to  the 


firm,  proved  engaging  the  men,  who  signed 
agreement  for  twelve  months,  at  fis.  a day.  They 
came  to  the  yard  on  the  1st  of  June,  but  refused  to 
work.  The  Bench  said  that  they  had  no  alter- 
native bub  to  convict  the  whole  seven  in  a 
penalty  and  coats  of  51.  15s.  6d.  each,  or  two 
months’  hard  labour. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Charlton  Cemetery,  Kent. — Pursuant  to  an  ad- 
vertisement inviting  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  the  chapels,  entrance-lodge,  and 
gateway,  for  the  proposed  new  cemetery  in  the 
pariah  of  Charlton,  45  sets  of  drawings  were 
sent  in  for  the  consideration  of  the  Burial  Board. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  was 
nob  to  exceed  1,8001,,  and  the  Board  offered  a 
premium  of  25  guineas  for  the  design  selected, 
and  10  guineas  for  the  next  approved  design  j 
stipulating,  however,  that  they  would  not  be 
bound  to  employ  the  architect  whose  design 
might  be  accepted,  bub  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  employed  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  pre- 
mium should  be  deducted  from  his  commission. 
The  Board  ultimately  determined  in  favour 
of  the  plana  bearing  the  motto  “ Industria.” 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brown  & Pearce, 
Norwich,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce 
are  acting  jointly  on  this  occasion,  and  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
works.  The  plans  show  two  chapels,  which  are 
to  be  connected  by  an  arcade.  Two  entrances 
are  provided  to  each  chapel,  the  coffin  entering 
by  one,  and  departing  by  the  other  door.  The 
episcopal  and  dissenting  chapels  are  both  of  the 
same  description  and  extent,  the  architecture 
being  Gothic.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with 
Kentish  rag,  and  internally  with  white  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  relieved  with  bands  of  black  and 
red.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  hollow,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  columns  at  the  en- 
trance porch  of  the  arcades  and  of  the  doorways, 
are  to  be  relieved  with  Mansfield  stone.  The 
roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  tiles.  A bell-turret 
rises  from  the  centra  of  the  arcade  to  the  height 
of  50  ft.  Attached  to  the  entrance  gates  is  a 
new  lodge;  also  a waiting-room.  The  estimated 
cost  for  executing  the  works  is  within  the  amount 
estimated  by  the  Board.  The  second  premium 
of  10  guineas  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hayward 
& King,  of  London. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  in 
Newcastle,  has  been  laid.  The  sum  of  6,0001. 
was  originally  estimated  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  and  schools ; about  1,0001.  remain  to  be 
raised.  The  church  itself  is  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  at  the  head  of  Garden-street.  When  com- 
pleted, the  church,  all  but  the  north  aisle,  will 
seat  406,  including  choristers  and  children,  and 
the  north  aisle  will  provide  for  190  more  adnlts. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  George  Redmayne,  of  Manchester,  archi- 
tect. 

Kingsnorton. — Active  steps  are  being  taken 
by  a committee  with  a view  for  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church,  which  has  long  shown  signs 
of  decay  aud  want  of  improvement.  Five  esti- 
mates were  submitted  for  consideration.  Tho 
committee  did  not  decide  which  they  would 
accept.  Two  wero  selected  as  being  likely  to 
meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee;  but 
more  information  was  required  from  the  builders 
before  the  committee  could  decide  which  they 
would  choose ; and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  another  day,  for  the  information  to  be 
obtained  in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
Worcester,  is  the  architect  employed.  The  com- 
mittee again  met  to  consider  the  estimates  and 
plans.  Plana  were  decided  upon  for  various 
divisions  of  the  work ; and  the  committee  re- 
solved to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work  of 
restoring  the  nave,  roof,  and  north  aisle  first, 
intending  to  commence  with  the  vestry  and 
other  parts  when  sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming, 
and  with  the  tower  and  spire  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  architect  recommended  a thorough  restora- 
tion of  the  whole  fabric  of  tho  tower  and  the 
spire,  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  under- 
take without  delay.  The  cost  of  the  work  in 
this  part  was  estimated  at  something  like  5001. 
The  committee  approved  of  these  and  other 
suggestions,  and  considered  that  the  particulars 
of  the  restoration  thus  specified, — viz.,  new  roof 
for  the  nave  and  aisles,  the  rebuilding  of  the  | 


north  wall,  the  setting  upright  the  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  aisle,  the  removal  of  the  vestry, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  parapet  on  both  sides, — 
should  not  exceed  2,0001.  This,  with  the  sum 
required  for  the  tower  and  spire,  therefore  made 
a total  of  2,5001.  Towards  this  sum  subscriptions 
amounting  to  4111. 128.  have  been  promised  for 
the  restoration  of  the  spire  and  tower,  and 
803Z.  5e.  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  making  a total 
of  1,1141.  17b. 

Middletown. — The  consecration  of  the  new 
church  and  churchyard  for  Great  Wollaston 
pariah,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  has  taken 
place.  The  new  ohuroh  will  be  free.  The  cost 
of  the  edifice,  which  seats  200  people,  would 
usually  be  (exclusive  of  ground)  about  1,000Z. ; 
but  by  begging  part  of  the  material  and  the 
carting,  and  hiring  simply  the  building  labour, 
it  has  been  erected  for  about  half  the  usual  sum. 
The  style  is  Early  English  Double  Rectangle, 
with  nave,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  vestry, 
porch,  and  bell-turret.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
E.M.  Goodwin, Carmarthen;  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Davies,  Welshpool.  The  benches  are  stained 
deal,  similar  in  construction  to  those  in  Chester 
Cathedral,  called  the  “ Chester  Bench.”  The 
inside  arches  are  of  blue  brick,  as  is.  also  the 
recess,  formiog  at  once  both  a credence-table 
and  piscina. 

Bosbury. — The  church  here,  afeer  undergoing 
final  restoration,  has  been  rc-opened  for  public 
worship.  The  chancel,  which  had  long  been  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  having  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  has 
been  both  internally  and  externally  renovated. 
There  is  a new  roof,  of  the  ancient  pitch,  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  with  Bridgewater  crest;  the 
east  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillars,  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  windows  restored  and  filled 
with  glass ; the  other  windows  in  this  same 
portion  of  the  church  have  also  been  re-set  and 
restored.  The  floor  has  been  laid  with  eucaustio 
tiles  from  the  Lugwardine  works,  and  the  walls 
re-stuccoed.  In  the  nave  the  floors  have  been 
laid  with  plain  oncausiio  tiles,  the  oak  screen 
has  been  restored,  the  windows  are  new,  and  the 
whitewash  has  been  removed  from  the  walls. 
The  porch  has  been  renovated,  as  has  also  the 
ancient  Grange  chapel.  An  organ-chamber  has 
been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  to 
receive  an  instrument  built  by  Messrs.  Speechly 
& Ingram,  of  London,  Both  the  chamber  and 
organ  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope.  The 
total  cost  to  the  donor  of  organ  and  chamber 
will  be  not  far  short  of  1,5001.  The  organ  con- 
sists of  thirty-one  stops.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
of  London,  was  the  architect  for  the  restoration  ; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cox,  of  Leominster,  builder, 
the  contractor  by  whom  the  work  has  been 
executed. 

Charlton  Kings. — The  new  church  at  Charlton 
Kings,  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Higgs,  at  a cost  of 
7,0001.,  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship.  It 
is  now  more  than  five  years  since  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  edifice  was  laid,  and  it  is  at 
least  two  years  since  it  was  completed ; and  even 
now  the  consecration  is  delayed  until  certain 
arrangements  respecting  the  endowment  have 
been  made.  The  church  stands  on  a prominent 
site,  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  approaches  to 
Cheltenham.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Middle- 
ton,  of  Cheltenham.  The  church  is  built  in  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a. 
nave,  82  fc.  by  25  ft.,  and  45  ft.  high;  with  side 
aisles  of  similar  length,  and  12  fc.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  40  ft.  by  21  fb.,with  an  apsidal  termi- 
nation, and  is  lighted  by  five  two-light  windows. 
There  are  also  north  and  south  chauoel  aisles. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  polished  wood, 
decorated  iu  gold  and  colour,  the  ribs  being  sup- 
ported on  marble  columns,  resting  on  corbels  of 
angels  in  attitudes  of  praise  and  adoration.  The 
colours  employed  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
vermilion,  white,  and  graduated  shades  of  blue 
and  grey;  while  in  the  chancel  gold  has  been 
introduced.  The  seats  are  of  oak,  and  the 
chancel  stalls  are  carved.  The  west  window 
is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  and  is 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Potter  (of  East 
Court),  having  been  presented  by  his  children. 
It  is  intended,  we  believe,  to  connect  the  tower 
aud  spire  with  the  south  porob,  making  the 
southern  entrance  under  the  base  of  the  tower. 
The  design  of  the  spire  and  tower  contemplates 
a total  height  of  176  ft.,  of  which  the  tower  will 
be  100  ft.  The  spire  will  be  broached.  The 
church  will  accommodate  900,  and  the  sittings 
in  the  aisles  are  at  present  free.  The  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  church  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  Gloucester  ; the  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham  j the 
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ornamental  ironwork  by  Mr.  Letbren,  of  Chel- 
tenham ; and  the  organ  was  boilt  by  Messrs. 
Hill,  of  London.  Mr.  J.  Middleton  was  the 
architect. 

Toiler  IFTielme. — The  recently-completed  new 
chnrcb,  built  by  Mr.  William  Pope,  at  his  sole 
coat,  has  been  consecrated.  The  structure  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  close  proximity  to 
Mr.  Pope’s  residence,  in  the  valley  of  Toller 
Whclme.  It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a vestry  on  the  north  aide,  and  a square  tower 
with  battlemented  parapet.  It  ii  constructed  of 
stone  foond  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  dressings 
of  Ham  Hill  stone.  ’There  has  been  no  preten- 
sion to  architectural  effect;  the  building  has 
windows  in  the  Early  Decorated  Gothic  style. 
Mr.  Pope  personally  superintended  the  work. 
Although  a number  of  designs  were  submitted 
to  him,  it  is  said  he  has  not  followed  any  of 
them,  entrusting  the  masonry  to  Mr.  E.  Chedd, 
of  Bampiaham ; and  the  carpentry  to  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  Beaminster.  The  dimensions, 
excludiog  the  tower,  are  50  ft.  by  20  ft.  The 
nave  has  an  open  roof  of  s'ained  red  deal,  and 
•was  constructed  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Warr,  formerly  of  Corscombe.  The  east  window, 
in  the  chancel  •n’aa  the  gift  of  Eichard  aod 
Elizabeth  Genge  and  their  family.  It  has  triple 
lights,  with  geometric  tracery,  and  contains  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  qnatre- 
foils  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  in  the  centre 
one  being  the  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a 
“ crown  of  glory,”  while  in  the  others  are  repre- 
sented angels,  each  bearing  a scroll  with  inscrip- 
tion. This  window,  and  also  those  of  the  nave, 
were  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Holland, 
of  Warwick.  The  design  of  the  west  window, 
which  has  a oonple  of  lights,  consists  of  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  bearing  symbols,  two 
figures  of  the  Saviour  occupying  the  centre 
compartments.  The  stained  glass  in  the  quatre- 
foil  bears  the  sacred  monogram  I.H.S.  This 
window,  surmounted  by  a circolar  light  of  plain 
cathedral  glass,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cox  A 
Son,  of  London.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
are  three  single-light  windows,  the  centre  one 
representing  the  patron  saint,  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, having  been  erected  “ In  memory  of 
William  Pope  (father  of  the  founder),  who  died 
Decamber  l-lth,  1831 ; and  of  Sarah,  his  wife, 
who  died  April  8t.h,  1S28.  Both  buried  at 
Corscombe." 

Oldham. — The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  con- 
secrated a new  church  at  Shaw,  near  Oldham, 
henceforth  to  be  called  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
The  building,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  9,0001.,  consists  of  a nave  with  three  aisles, 
and  chancel  with  two  aide  aisles.  The  sittings, 
consisting  of  open  benches,  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  7-16  persons.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  that  of  Early  Gothic,  the  roof  being  open- 
timbered.  The  font,  costing  751,,  has  been  paid 
for  by  subscrlptioDB  collected  by  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  school.  His  lordship  previously 
consecrated  an  additional  plot  of  ground,  con- 
sisting of  518  square  yards,  to  be  used  as  a 
burial-ground. 


DISSENTIN’G  CHHRCH-BDILDING 
NEWS. 


Driffield,  painter;  and  Mr,  Bretherwiok,  Norton, 
joiner. 

Cambridge, — The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  HUls-road, 
Cambridge,  has  been  dedicated.  The  chapel  is 
of  the  middle  period  of  Gothic  architecture, — a 
white  brick  building,  with  stone  dressings.  Its 
dimensions  are: — Extreme  length  inside,  72  ft. 
by  Width,  42  ft.;  height  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
40  fc.  There  are  sittings  for  between  700  and 
800  [persons.  On  either  side  of  the  building 
there  are  five  windows,  three  two-Ught  and  two 
thrse-light,  the  latter  having  coped  gables  and 
stoned  ooruica  between ; also  bultresBes  to  the 
piers.  In  the  front  or  east  end,  looking  on  to 
Hills-road,  is  a triplet  of  windows,  the  centre 
one  being  much  1 irger  than  the  others.  The 
principal  entrance  is  undtr  the  large  window. 
Iq  the  doorj  imbs  are  red  Mansfield  stone  shafts, 
with  carved  caps  and  label  terminations  of 
animals.  Of  the  two  atone  turrets,  the  highest 
is  85  ft.  from  the  base,  and  has  about  a score  of 
Bath  stone  gargoyles  around  it.  The  bases  of 
the  turrets  are  shown  on  the  inside  by  carved 
corbels.  At  the  west  end  of  the  building,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  organ  gallery,  is  a large  wheel 
window,  filled  with  stained  glass  in  quatrefoil 
tracery.  The  whole  building  is  fitted  with  hot- 
water  apparatus  by  Messrs.  E.  Headly  & Sou. 
Beneath  the  ohapel  are  a large  schoolroom,  class- 
rooms, and  offices,  with  an  area  of  from 
4 ft.  to  7 ft.  wide  round  the  building.  The 
building  cost  about  4,0001.  The  architects  were 
Alessrs.  Hill  & Swann,  of  Sheffield  and  Leeds. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Thoday,  Cambridge; 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Cooper. 

AntUy,  near  Accrington. — A new  Wesleyan 
chapel,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  was 
opened  at  the  above  place  on  Thursday,  May  11. 
The  building  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wad- 
dington,  of  Burnley;  the  cost  will  be  2,5001., 
accommodation  being  provided  for  GOO  persons. 

Banbury. — The  corner  stone  of  a new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  for  Grimeburyhas  been  laid.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  in  the  Classical  style,  the  materials 
being  red  brick,  with  freestone  dreeaings,  moulded 
cornice,  and  window  architraves.  The  front  will 
be  pedimented,  and  brick  pilasters,  with  stone 
capitals  and  bases,  introduced  at  intervals  around 
the  front  and  sides.  Connected  with  the  chapel 
will  be  a school-room,  two  class-rooms,  aod  a 
large  play-room,  the  latter  being  on  the  basement 
floor.  The  ohapel  will  be  heated  by  hot  water. 
Internally  it  will  contain  a small  gallery  reatiug 
on  iron  colomaa,  accessible  by  two  flights  of 
stairs  from  the  entrance  lobbies.  The  seats  and 
internal  fittings  will  be  of  beat  rel  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  design  for  the  building  has 
been  sopplied  by  Mr.  Hackett,  of  Banburj  ; Mr. 
Kimberley,  also  of  this  town,  being  the  builder. 
The  estimated  cost  is  upwards  of  1,6001.,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Mewburn,  the  remainder  being  obtained 
by  voluntary  contributions. 


VARIORUM. 

Wb  get  from  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.  the 
Technical  Ed2icator,  the  Household  Ouide,  Cas- 
sell’s Magazine  (alwajs  amusing),  the  Quiver, 
Little  Folks,  aod  the  Illustrated  History  of  the 
lUar  between  France  and  Germany,  for  July. 


Dri^ield. — The  foundation  stones  of  a Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  have  been  laid  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one  at  Garton-on-the- Wolds,  near 
Driffield.  As  stone  and  bricklaying  ceremonials 
are  becoming  rather  elaborate  affairs  nowadays 
with  some  sects,  we  may  here  quote  what  a con- 
temporary says  of  this  one : — 

“ Tbe  chief  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth RailtoD,  of  DrilTield,  assisted  by  the  Kev.  C.  Kendall, 
of  Filey;  and  the  second  atone  by  Mrs.  Jefferson,  of 
DriffieH.  In  a cavity  of  the  first  stone  was  placed  a 
bottle  containing  a number  of  doenments  connected  with 
the  event,  and  Miss  Eailton  covered  it  with  a donation  of 
61.,  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  put  4!.  on  the  stone  that  ehe  laid. 
A.  copy  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Robson,  of  Hull,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Jos.  Wood,  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Milson  to  each  of  the  above  ladies,  as  a memento  of  the 
occasion.  The  privilege  of  laying  bricks  by  the  company 
was  then  allowed,  and  a large  number  of  individuals  took 
occasion  to  do  so,  each  placing  a sum  of  money  on  tbe 
brick  laid.  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  Driffield,  on  laying  his  brick 
and  depositing  his  sovereign,  presented  51.  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  Driffield,  whose  heart  had  ever  been 
with  them.  Mr.  F.  Knaggs,  of  Wetwang,  also  presented 
6L  About  forty  other  bricks  were  laid  by  dilTereut  indi- 
viduals, who  each  deposited  a sum  of  mmey,  and  Mr. 
Major,  of  Sledmere,  gave  forty  children  6d.  each,  who  all 
went  throDgh  the  same  ceremony." 

The  ground  has  been  given  by  Sir  Tatfcou  Sykes 
for  the  site  of  the  chapel,  which  will  be  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  of  Hull ; the 
contractors  being  Mr.  Gage,  bricklayer,  Driffield  ; 
Mr.  Smith,  Driffield,  stonemason  ; Mr.  Hall, 


We  fake  from  the  Household  Guide  a paragraph 
on  the  “ Management  of  Earthenware  : ” — 

‘‘Kew  earthenware  should,  before  being  used,  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours;  this  will 
render  it  less  liable  to  crack,  as  well  as  enabling  it  to  be 
made  thoroughly  clean.  For  washing  articles  which  are 
not  greasy,  such  as  tea  things,  Ac  , every  housekeeper 
should  be  provided  with  a good-sized  wooden  bowl,  for  by 
contact  with  this  they  will  be  less  liable  to  be  chipped 
and  broken  than  when  an  earthen  basin  is  nsed.  Scill 
further,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  breakage,  one  article 
only  should  be  put  in  at  a time.  A small  cloth  should 
be  kept  with  which  to  cleanse  them  while  in  the  water, 
for  merely  rinsing  them  and  then  wiping  them  on  the 
tea-cloth  will  not  insure  cleanliness.  For  washing  the  in- 
sides of  jugs,  a miniature  mop,  with  a handle  1 ft.  long, 
like  those  sold  for  cleaning  tbe  chimneys  of  lamps,  is  in- 
dispensable. A little  soda  should  sometimes  be  used  for 
washing  jugs,  and  if  the  same  is  occasionally  used  for  wash- 
ing tea-things,  it  will  make  them  look  much  cleaner  and 
brighter.  Soda  should,  however,  never  be  used  except  in 
small  quantities,  nor  should  it  be  constantly  employed,  as 
it  has  a tendency  to  injure  the  glaze.  Soap  or  potash  has 
not  this  injurious  effect,  but  nei' her  cleanses  so  thoroughly 
as  soda.” 

" Transaclions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 

Society,  Session  1870  71.  Manchester  : Roberts, 
Printer.”  The  papers  in  this  issue  are  more 
than  usually  interesting  and  importaut.  Btsides 
the  Report  of  the  Session,  it  contains  papers  on 
the  Comparative  Mortality  in  Large  Towns,  by 
Dr.  E.  J.  Syson;  on  Infant  Mortality  and  Desath- 
rate  in  Large  Towns,  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Wilkin- 
son ; on  Trade-unions  in  Relation  to  National 
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Industry,  by  Mr.  Elijah  Helm;  on  Certain  In- 
dustrial  aod  Social  Aspects  of  England  during 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  II.  Gibson,  B.A. ; on  University  En- 
dowments  and  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Nation,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A. ; 
and  on  the  Post-Pauic  Period,  1866-70,  by  Mr. 

John  Mills. ” The  Homing  or  Carrier  Pigeon 

(Ze  Pigeon  Yoyageur)  : its  History  and  General 
Management,  and  Method  of  Training,  By 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.  London : Routledge.” 
To  those  interested  in  this  subject  the  present  is 
a timely  occasion  for  this  little  treatise  by  the 
honorary  secretary  of  this  year’s  Grand  Ang^ 
Belgian  Concours  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
author  of  previous  books  on  pigeons  and  poultry, 
as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Field’s  Poultry 
department.  The  homing  pigeon  during  ths 
late  war  was  a useful  messenger;  but  Belgium 
is  its  true  home.  Pigeon-races  may  be  said 
to  be  the  Belgian’s  great  national  pastime,  just 
as  horse-races  are  with  us. 


Ultsctllancit. 

Foundation  Stone  Xiaying^  of  Xiiterary 
Xnstltute,  Bradford. — The  foundation  - stone 
of  a new  Cburch  of  England  Literary  Institnbe, 
has  been  laid  at  Bradford,  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Thomp- 
son (president  of  the  Institute),  in  the  presence 
of  a concourao  of  spectators,  estimated  to  num- 
ber about  3,000  persona.  The  site  is  between 
North  Parade  and  Manor-row.  The  plana  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Aud'-ews,  Son,  & Pepper. 
The  now  Inatitnte  will  face  North  Parade.  The 
groimd  floor  is  designed  for  a reading-room  and 
library,  42  ft.  by  41  ft.,  and  19  ft.  b'gh,  ap- 
proached  by  two  corridors,  with  folding-dool^ 
communicating  with  the  principal  staircase 
leading  to  the  lecture-hall  and  class-rooms  above, 
and  occupying  a space  of  22  fc.  by  22  ft.,  con- 
structed of  atone,  and  well  lighted.  At  the  rear 
on  this  floor  are  arranged  a suite  of  class-rooms. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  lecture-hall,  59  fc.  6 in. 
by  40  fc.,  and  26  ft.  high,  seating  550.  ThiE 
room  being  of  an  obtuse  angle,  columns  anc 
pilasters  hive  been  arranged  to  meet  the  diffi 
cully,  and  these  will  be  combined  with  a groined 
and  enriched  ceiling.  At  the  rear  of  the  lecture- 
ball,  and  on  the  same  level,  is  a large  class- 
room, by  which  arrangement  the  roams  can  be 
used  copj')intlyfo'  bazaars  or  for  public  meatingsj 
A gymnasium  has  becu  provided  in  the  basement; 
50  fc.  by  60  ft.,  and  20  ft.  b'gh,  well  lighted, 
and  with  lavatories,  &o.  adjoining.  At  the  rear  is 
a suite  of  class-rooms.  On  this  floor  is  also  8' 
heating  apparatus.  The  elevation  is  divided  into 
five  bays  on  the  ground  floor,  tbe  end  bay,  orna-; 
mented  and  decorated,  being  devoted  to  the 
entrances.  The  windows  between  the  entrances 
will  light  the  reading-room.  Those  on  the  first 
floor  are  filled  in  with  mulliocs  and  tracery 
whilst  the  centre  bay  is  ornamented  with  fignrei 
and  canopies  on  each  side.  Over  this  window  if 
a three-light  dormer  window,  with  carved  pin: 
nacles.  The  stylo  of  the  building  is  French 
Gothic.  The  contracts  are  let  as  followe:-i 
Messrs.  J.  Monlaon  & Co.,  masons;  Mr.  S.  Jack 
son,  joiner;  Mr.  J.  Schofield,  plumber;  Mr.  B.i 
Dixon,  plasterer ; Mr.  J.  Taitersall,  slater;  Mr 
W.  Hird,  painter;  and  Me:-sra.  Rushford 
Thornton,  ironfounders.  The  coat  will  be  abcnl; 
5,600Z. 

Tbe  Chateau  of  St.  Germain. — Here  dieci 
James  If.,  discrowned  and  an  exile.  He  lie  i 
buried  in  the  church  hard  by,  where  a monmi 
ment  was  erected  to  bis  memory  by  George  IVlI 
and  repaired  end  restored  by  Queen  Victoria! 
During  the  late  unhappy  war  the  noble  ohSteatl 
was  unharmed  by  the  Prussian  soldiery,  an' 
served  as  a barrack  for  troops  and  a hospitff'. 
for  wounded  soldiers.  We  may  be  pardoned  fcii 
adding  that,  although  the  present  Earl  of  Pertl; 
now  the  head  and  representative  of  tbe  loya'a 
hearted  Drnmmonds,  was  not  born  at  St.  Geif 
main,  yet  his  tiater,  Lady  Clementina  Davier 
who  is  still  living,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  u 
one  of  the  state-rooms  of  the  ebatean,  just  befor 
her  parents  bad  been  driven  out  of  its  hoapitabl 
walls  by  the  philosophes. — The  Lamp. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. — Tbe  count 
of  this  Eociety  met  on  the  12th  ult.  It  wt, 
resolved  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  sooieii 
at  Sevenoaks  and  Knole  should  take  placed. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  2nd  and  3rd  i. 
August  next.  Mr.  G.  Scharf  will  illustrate  totl; 
.meeting  the  noble  collection  of  paintings  there 
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Society  for  Improvlog-  the  Condition  of 
e labouring:  Classes. — Tbo  tsvecty-seventh 
laal  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
3 society  has  been  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
e Earl  of  Shafcesbury  presided.  Mr.  Payne, 

I secretary,  read  the  report,  which  stated  that 
I committee  were  gratified  to  have  a satiafac- 
y report  of  the  houses  for  the  past  year.  The 
.ire  mortality  amounted  to  only  21  in  an 
irage  population  of  1,557,  or  about  15'4  per 
usand.  The  amount  received  during  the 
ir  from  all  sources  for  the  general  purposes  of 
' society  was  5,729L  23,  lOd.,  making,  with 
balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
x,  a total  of  6,427i.  Is.  8d.  The  current 
tenses  of  all  the  lodging-houses,  including 
■airs,  amounted  to  3,4681.  78.  Id.;  loan  repaid 
i interest  on  loans,  &o.,  1,G14Z.  12a.  3d.; 
iries  and  agency,  5561.  28. ; printing,  publica- 
18,  advertisements,  books,  and  stationery, 

■ 8s.  7d. ; rent  of  offices,  postages,  coals,  clean- 
, and  all  inoidentala,  1451.  Is.  11  Jd.,  leaving 
balance  at  bankers,  and  cash  in  hand, 
11.  93.  9id-  The  real  property,  &c.,  belonging 
ihe  society  was  estimated  at  35,9921.  Ss.  5d. ; 
general  liabilities  of  the  society  amounted  to 
3981.  170.  5d.,  leaving  assets  15,2931.  6a. 
j Earl  of  Harrowby  moved  the  resolution  for 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  unani- 
isly  agreed  to. 

ihut  out  the  TToisy  Ones. — Our  esteemed 
tempoiary,  the  Spectator,  says  : — 

The  discussion  about  tlio  riot  on  Cnmmemoration 
provokes  us  to  ask  a question  of  the  Builder.  It  is  a 
it  object  in  modern  society  to  have  swifc  control  over 
spectators  admitted  to  Courts  of  Justice,  Legislative 
mbers,  University  ceremonials,  and  the  like,  a control 
)noe  effective,  mild,  and  independent  of  police  or 
iers.  Would  it  not  be  possible  in  all  such  places  to 
up  a shutter  of  iron  “ Venetians,”  which,  falling  at  a 
si  in  front  of  the  galleries,  would  elfectually  cut  the 
aleut  off  the  body  of  the  hsll?  They  couM  see 
ing,  hear  nothing,  and  not  be  heard,  while  the  curtain 
1 be  drawn  up  again  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
' respect  for  the  place.” 

oonrse,  it  could  be  done,  tlis  manner  how 
ending  on  the  construction  of  the  particular 
ding  to  which  the  applicitiou  was  required 
our  contemporary  scarcely  asks  the  question 
arnest,  knowing  very  well  that  such  a mode 
aying“ehat  up”  would  not  prove  a quiet 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  Surely  if  tlie  right 
em  were  adopted  in  the  variuna  colleges  to  act 
he  minds  of  the  xindergradnatep,  an  improve- 
it  could  be  brought  about.  A certain  amount 
axity  on  Commemoration  Day,  and  the  ex- 
se  of  a little  real  fun  and  wir,  no  one  wonld 
ot  to  or  wish  to  prevent ; but  the  vulgar 
lidity  and  positive  raffianism  exhibited  on 
3 late  occasions  are  a disgrace  to  a’l  concerned 
I teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

he  Dockyard  Extension  Works  at 
itham. — The  first  portion  of  the  vast  new 
ss  at  Chatham  has  been  opened  in  the  pre- 
,e  of  the  Right  Hon.  6.  J.  Goschen,  M.P., 
t Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Captain  Robert 
,,  R.N.,  C.B.,  controller  of  the  Navy;  and 
^official  persousg-s.  Mr.  A,  Gabrielli,  the 
raCiOi'  who  has  constructed  the  completed 
^9,  and  Mr.  Golla,  C.E.,  the  contractor’s 
'.cer,  were  also  present.  Tho  porti  .ns  of 
works  now  brought  into  use  are  tho  re- 
ng  basin  and  two  docks.  Two  other  docks 
now  beiog  built  by  Mr.  Gabnelli.  The 
bhs  are  made,  and  arc  closed  by  caissons, 
repairing  basin  is  21  acres  ia  exteat  ; it 
i depth  of  33  ft.  of  water;  at  the  entrance 
> was  30  fc.  when  tho  first  eliip  entered, 
basin  is  1,320  ft.  long  by  700  ft.  wide.  1 lie 
s are  520  ft.  in  length,  over  all,  and  110  fc. 

at  the  coping.  Ihe  facto’y  basin,  which 
'be  completed  early  next  year,  bos  an  ex- 
i of  200  acres;  it  is  being  made  principally 
:?onviota  under  Government  officers.  The 
’or  fitting  basin,  will  be  33  acres;  it  will 
^6  completed  for  some  years.  There  are 
^rio3  to  be  erected,  and  much  other  work  to 
)ne. 

iclety  for  tbe  Encouragement  of  tbe 
a Arts. — An  interesting  lecture  on  “The 
oryof  Pottery  and  Porcelain”  was  delivered 
he  22nd  ult.,  by  Mr.  W.  Chaffers,  at  the 
is  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Fine  Arts.  It  was  illustrated  by  examples 
■10  most  important  fabriques,  principally  from 
'Chftffers’s  collection,  and  diagrams  were 
Jited  on  the  walls,  showing  the  marks  of  the 
'U8  manufactories  of  Europe  from  the  fif- 
h century  to  tbe  present  date,  whilst 
iigraphs  of  the  finest  specimens  were  also 


Glasgow  Albert  Bridge. — This  new  bridge, 
crossing  the  River  Clyde  at  Hutchesontown,  has 
just  been  opened.  Tbe  Act  for  its  erection  was 
passed  in  1866,  bat  building  operations  were  not 
commenced  till  1868,  The  new  structure  ia 
carried  over  the  river  in  three  spans,  instead  of 
five,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  bridges  over  the 
Clyde;  and,  in  order  to  place  the  foundations 
beyond  any  danger  arising  from  the  alteration 
of  the  river  bed,  they  have  been  carried  right 
down  through  the  sand,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
hard  substratum  at  a depth  of  80  ft.  This  por- 
tion of  the  undertaking  was  effected  by  means 
of  sunk  cylinders.  Each  cylinder  was  10  fc.  iu 
diameter;  and  after  tbe  interior  had  been  exca- 
vated  it  was  filled  in  with  concrete,  formed  of 
sand  and  bydranlic  mortar,  which  hardens  into 
one  solid  pillar.  Tbe  upper  portions  of  the 
cylinders,  which  are  13  ft.  iu  diameter,  are  bnilt 
with  solid  ashlar,  and  upon  these  piers  of 
masonry  are  founded.  Into  the  interior  of  each 
pier  ponderous  iron  beams  are  built,  and  these 
receive  the  weight  of  the  malleable  iron  girders 
which  form  the  arches  of  tho  bridge. 

Tbe  Arcbltects’ Commission  on  tbe  N 
'Workbouse  lor  Derby. — Messrs,  Giles 
Brookhoose  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  proposal  of  a 
reduction  of  tbeir  commission  from  3 to  2^  per 
cent.,  in  terms  such  as  might  have  been  antioi. 
pated  by  tbe  malcontent  members  of  the  local 
Board.  If  the  Bjard,  they  said,  considered  them 
morally  bound  to  accept  a lower  commission  than 
the  advertisement  fixed,  they  wonld  accept  it;  but 
they  had  been  appointed  at.  3 per  cent.,  and  it 
seemed  hard  that  the  commission  should  now  be 
reduced.  The  mover  of  the  motion  forreduc. 
tion,  finding  apparently  that  such  a redaction 
could  have  no  legal  efi’ect,  and  wonld  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Board,  withdrew 
his  motion  ; so  that  the  guardians  have  virtually 
decided  that  the  architects  were  not  morally 
bound  to  reduce  their  commission  below  what 
the  Board  had  agreed  to  give. 

Undergroiind  Remains  of  Roman  Satb* 

In  some  vaults  of  the  old  houses  that  formerly 
stood  opposite  the  Chronicle  office,  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  has  found  a beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  ancient  Roman  arched  drains,  abont  7 ft. 
high,  and  from  2 ft.  to  3 fc.  wide,  evidently  con- 
struoted  for  the  drainage  of  the  baths.  The 
clue  to  these  was  found  in  1865,  bat  they  have 
only  now  been  traced.  One  advantage  derived 
from  the  explorations  is  that  he  has  been  enabled 
to  utilize  an  excellent  system  of  drainage,  per- 
fectly air  and  steam  tight,  originally  constrxxcted 
for  the  drainage  of  the  hot  baths,  but  for  many 
years  only  partially  used  for  that  purpose.  In- 
formation has  also  been  obtained  relating  to  the 
hot  springs  and  the  drainage  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  which  may  prove  of  considerable  value  to 
the  corporation,  if,  which  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, they  should  become  the  sole  conservators 
of  the  mineral  waters. 


iVXalson  d’Abrl. — A portable  wooden  hot, 
which  is  called  une  maison  d'ahri  by  the  inventor, 
M.  E.  Colibert,  a French  architect,  was  exhibited 
in  the  gardens  of  Apsley  House.  This  hut  was 
designed  with  a view  to  carry  into  efl’eob  Baron 
Gudin’s  proposal  to  provide  dwellings  on  certain 
terms  for  the  French  peasantry  and  poorer  class 
of  citizens,  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed 
daring  the  war.  M.  Colibert,  who  planned  and 
snperiutended  the  erection  of  the  citds  ouvridres, 
has  invented  “jpour  loger  les  Alsaciens  et  Lor- 
rains  en  Algdrie,’'  a house  which  may  be  packed 
and  carried  in  a common  country  cart,  and  set 
up  by  two  persons  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
The  hut  is  made  of  yellow  deal,  with  a floor 
10  ft.  sqnare,  walls  7 ft.  high.  The  hut  cau  be 
made  here,  and  delivered  in  France  or  in  Algeria 
at  a cost  of  between  SI.  and  lOZ. 

Rnlgbtsbrldge  Barracks.  — It  is  stated 
that  the  removal  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Government 
have  been  nnable  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  removal  in  consequence  of  a new  project  to 
include  the  demolition  of  other  property  and 
some  considerable  alterations  of  the  roadway, 
both  of  which  improvements  would  require  the 
co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

Intended  Compliment  to  tbe  Comedle 
Francalse.  — The  complimentary  Breakfast 
intended  to  be  given  to  the  members  of  the 
“Theatre  Franijais”  ia  fixed  to  take  place  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  next  (the  8tb),  at 
two  o’clock.  Lord  Dufferin  will  preside,  and  a 
very  intereeting  gathering  may  be  expected. 


The  Proposed  Public  Dibrary  and 
Museum  for  Brighton. — A public  vestry 
meeting  has  been  held  at  the  town-hall,  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  of  the  town  connoil  adopting 
a report  of  the  Pavilion  Committee,  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  a public  library  and  mnsenm,  with 
other  rooms  for  tbe  reception  and  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Pavilion 
Estate,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,000Z.  Tho 
meeting  was  more  influentially  attended  than 
any  of  a parochial  character  which  has  been 
held  in  Brighton  for  many  years.  The  vestry, 
after  some  disonssion,  passed  a resolution  con- 
senting to  the  proposal  of  the  town  council. 
For  amendment  against  it,  only  nine  hands  were 
holdup.  A poll  was  demanded. 

Subsidence  of  a Railway. — A singular 
accident  has  occurred  on  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  between  Guide 
Bridge  and  Duklnfield  Stations.  At  the  spot 
indicated  the  railway  line  runs  parallel  with  the 
canal,  and  the  river  runs  on  the  opposite  or  lower 
side  of  the  rails.  A main  sewer  from  Ashton, 
which  runs  under  both  the  canal  and  the  line 
and  empties  itself  into  the  river,  burst,  the  water 
uudermining  the  south  line  of  rails,  which  gave 
way,  leaving  an  opening  about  12  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  trains  were  stopped  some  few  yards  on  each 
side  the  opening,  and  both  the  np  and  down 
passengers  had  to  alight  and  walk  from  one 
train  to  another. 

Tho  Trade-Union  Outrage  at  Man- 
chester.— John  Rogers  and  William  Manning 
were  charged  at  the  Salford  Police-court  with 
setting  fire  to  one  of  a row  of  houses  in  conrse 
of  erection  in  Edward-street,  Lower  Broughton. 
The  prisoners  are  hand-brickmakers,  and  it  was 
shown  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  proprietor  of  the 
houses  in  question,  had  inenrred  the  displeasnre 
of  the  hand-brickmakers  by  using  machine-made 
bricks.  The  prisoners,  who  by  the  advice  of 
their  solicitor,  Mr.  Cobbett,  reserved  their  de- 
fence, were  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes. 
Another  man,  named  John  Atherton,  was  charged 
with  attempting  to  set  a building  on  fire  in  Wel- 
lington-street  nnder  somewhat  similar  ciroum- 
stances.  He  wax  committed  to  the  assizes. 

A Social  Gathering. — Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architeots,  gave  a dinner  on  Saturday  last  at 
“ The  Trafalgar,”  Greenwich,  to  the  Council  of 
tho  Institute,  when  about  twenty  sat  down.  As 
the  dinner  was  strictly  of  a private  character, 
we  will  simply  mention  that  it  was  a very  social 
and  cheery  gathering.  Outside,  too,  strange  to 
say,  remembering  the  sort  of  weather  we  have 
had,  several  gleams  of  sunshine  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  preeident’s  very  agreoable  design 
was  carried  out  in  the  modern  style,  treated 
freely,  all  the  orders  receiving  consideration  in 
turn. 


Architect  to  the  Dondon  School-Board. 

It  is  proposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  to  elect  an  architect  and  surveyor,  at  a 
salary  of  500Z.  per  annum.  He  will  be  required 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  In  answer  to  the  invitation  issued 
eighty. four  gentlemen  have  sent  in  letters  of 
application  and  testimonials.  After  examination 
the  committee  recommended  the  following  six 
gentlemen  to  the  Board,  from  whom  the  selection 
and  definite  appointment  of  an  architect  and 
surveyor  to  the  Board  will  be  made : — Mr. 
Joseph  James,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mortis,  Mr.  Thomas 
Porter,  Mr.  John  S.  Qailter,  Mr.  E.  R,  Robson, 
and  Mr.  William  Wigginton. 

The  Ashton  Public  Baths. — Tbe  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  town  council  on  tbe 
construction  of  these  baths,  has  been  read  at  a 
meeting  ofthecouncil,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  total  cost,  according  to  the  report,  has 
been  14,044Z.,  including  11,2721.  to  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Clay  & Sons;  1,161Z.  for  engi- 
neerging  works  to  Messrs.  Haden  & Son  ; 353Z. 
to  Messrs.  Grierson,  Brothers,  for  pipes,  gas,  and 
other  fittings;  204Z.  as  salary  to  the  clerk  of  the 
works;  and  654Z.  to  the  architects,  whoso  names, 
it  oddly  happens,  do  not  occur  throughout  the 
report,  although  they  are  repeatedly  alluded  to. 

Great  Central  Station. — A select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  sanctioned  the 
Bill  for  creating  a great  central  railway  station 
for  the  metropolis  between  Holborn  Viaduct  and 
Furringdon-road  Station.  The  Sonth-Eastern, 
Chatham  and  Dover,  Sonth-Weatern,  Great 
Western,  London  and  North-Western,  Midland, 
Great  Northern,  and  Great  Eastern  Companies 
are  all  interested  in  the  project,  which,  when 
carried  ont,  will  be  a great  boon  to  travellers. 
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The  Public  Sights  la  Commons.— No 

fortlier  enoroachmeuc  will,  we  understand,  be 
made  upon  the  common  rights  in  regard  to  the 
Waste  at  Wandsworth,  which  has  given  rise  to 
legal  contentions  between  the  ratepayers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the  otter. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have 

served  a notice  upon  Lord  Cowley’s  trasteea,  his 
steward  and  agents,  in  reference  to  the  present 
attempted  enclosure  of  thirty  acres  on  Wanstead 
Flats,  requiring  that  all  the  fences  and  gates 
recently  erected  be  forthwiih  removed.  This  is 
done  to  test  the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  enclose  portions  of  Epping  Forest  without 
Parliamentary  sanction. 

A New  Edible. — Charlock,  a troublesome 
weed  hitherto,  has,  it  is  said,  been  found  to  be 
excellent  human  food.  This  is  a discovery  for 
which  the  agricultural  world  is  said  to  be  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.West,  of  Saltford,  near  Bristol.  He  heard 
this  first  from  a Wiltshire  shepherd.  It  proved 
to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  turnip  greens. 
An  acquisition  this  for  mutually  destroying 
farmers’  weeds  and  preserving  farmers’  labour* 
ers  ! The  tops  should  be  broken  off  just  before 
they  are  in  blossom. 


For  alterations  to  front  of  house,  No.  62,  High-street, 
Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Nye  (accepted)  £121  5 0 


For  new  offices  and  stores,  Portsmouth-road,  Guildford. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect:— 

Messrs.  Loe  (accepted)  £1,317  0 0 


For  new  hrewerv.  at  Eltham,  for  Messrs,  Berners  & 
Hemp.  Mr.  A.  Pjnder,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Hammond £-1,300  0 0 

Rudkin  3,695  0 0 

3,342  0 0 
3,323  0 0 
3,294 


For  three  honses,  stables,  Ac  , Russel  & Tennyson 
Streets,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  Robt.  Clarke  & Son,  archi. 

^^°^^'Hind  £1.B00  0 0 

Johnson 1,495  0 0 

Slimm 1,490  0 0 

Wooll  & Slight 0 0 

Bell  & Son 1.^55  0 0 

Vickers  2 ® 

Wood  A Son  (accepted)  1,415  0 0 


Gates  

Kelly  .. 
Jerrard  .. 

Penny  

Naylor  ... 

Kilby  

Tongne  .. 
Moiiltrii 


3,2S 


0 0 


3,143  0 0 


0 0 


For  building  new  infectious  wards,  aud  for  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Union  House,  for  (he  guardians  of 
the  Mitford  and  Lannditch  Union,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Kelly, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nelson  £1,809  0 0 

Goss..... 1,799  0 0 

Skipper  1,795  0 0 

Hubbard  (accepted)  1,747  0 0 


Public  Improvement. — Under  the  new 
Act  which  haa  juat  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  though  it  haa  not  yet  obtained  the 
Boyal  asaent,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
will  be  enabled  to  grant  loans  on  very  favonr- 
able  terms  to  vestriea  and  Local  Boards  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  public  improvements. 


Snrllngton  Fine  Arts  Club.— The  exhi- 
bition of  drawings  in  water-colours  by  artists 
born  before  the  year  1800,  now  open  in  the 
rooms  of  this  clubjia  of  a particularly  interesting 
character.  We  will  endoAvour  to  return  to  it. 


Xiabour  In  Demand  — It  is  stated  that  such 
is  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  north,  that  Mr. 
Pease,  M.P.,  has  opened  an  office  in  the  east  of 
London  for  the  engHgemenb  of  persons  desirous 
of  migrating  thither  for  employment. 


Supposed  Incendiaries  In  Catesbead. — 

The  premises  of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Jaokson- 
street,  Gatesheid.  builder  and  oootraobor,  have 
been  burnt,  it  is  supposed  by  iuceodiaries.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  about  2,0001. 


Tbe  Cambridge  Improvement  Board's 
Surveyor.  — This  officer’s  -salary  hsis  been 
spontaneously  iucreased  from  1501.  to  2001. 
year. 


..  £934 


For  rebuilding  No.  194,  Thames-street,  for  Mr.  Jamea 
Ponder.  Mr.  Francis  Chambers,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett:— 

Ramsey  

Ferkina  

Jerrard  

Conder  

Browne  A Robinson  .... 

Hawkes 

Hume 

Brewer  


For  enlargement  of  Bedford  Chapel  schools  and  vestries, 
Werrington-street,  Oakley-equare,  for  the  trnstees.  Mr, 
Alfred  Conder,  architect :—  ^ ^ 

Extra  for  Infants 
Gallery  and  Seata, 


Kelly,  Brothers  £1,213 

Heushaw  1,076 

Scrivener  A White  1,C39 

Manley  A Rogers  1,030 

Williams  A Son  1,030 

Man .•  997 

Fisher 859 

L’Ammie  A Co.  (aced.)  784 


..£30 


27 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Overhill-rosd, 
Dulwich,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  White.  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  arohi 

Wieken  A Son £350  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  723  0 0 

Thompson..., 634  0 0 

Mitchell 650  0 0 

Baguley 650  0 0 

Waterson  A Co.  (accepted)  640  0 0 


For  building  a chapel,  at  Beetlcy,  Norfolk,  for  the 
Primitive  Methodist  connexion.  Mr.  Kelly,  architect : — 

Uttlng  £2"4  13  0 

Nelson  200  0 0 

Ijirner  197  7 6 

Harman 193  0 0 

Middleton  (accepted)  135  0 0 


For  building  new  coachhouse,  stables,  billiard-room, 
conservatory,  Ac.,  at  Sunnybank,  Teddington,  for  Messrs. 
Hndson.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect : — 

Bennett..... ,...£921  5 0 

Hoars  A Postlethwaites  818  10  0 

Fairchild  799  0 0 

Perkins  775  5 0 

Nixon 749  0 0 


For  market  buddings  for  the  Derby  Hide,  Skin,  and  Fat 
Company,  Limited,  Cuttle  Market,  Derby.  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  architect:— 

Dusantoy  £926 

Thompson 831 

Gadaby  800 

Bridgart  (accepted)  794 


1 the  Beulah-toad,  Norwood.  Mr. 


For  the  completion  of  two  villa  residences,  at  Beoken- 
ham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Mace.  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty, 
architect : — 

Hooker  £8,962  0 0 

Colls  A Son  7,177  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  6,989  0 0 

Foster  (accepted)  6,815  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  ii 
B.  Fletcher,  architect 

I'lrtt  Contract,  for  CarecM*. 

Bartwell  £403  0 

Dennett 367  0 

Priddle  ..  . 320  0 

Fairhall  A Weeks  269  0 

Waterson  A Co.  (accepted)  267  0 

Second  Contract,  for  further  Worke, 
Waterson  A Co.  (accepted) 239  0 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  at  Blunham,  Bad! 

Mr.  John  Usher,  architect: — 

Cunvin  £319  0 0 

Twelvetrees  341  0 0 

Brown  *85  0 0 

Foster  285  0 0 

Knight  A Boston 277  0 0 

Haynes  *75  10  0 

Field  269  0 0 

Edey  A Wildman  262  1.,  0 


For  the  erection  of  a village  church,  at  Tyler  s-hi; 
Chesham,  Bucks,  for  tbe  trustees,  the  Right  Hon.  Loi 
Chesham  and  the  Rev.  T.  Moore.  Mr.  Morton  M.  Glovt 
architect : — „ ^ ^ 

Cowlaud  £o93  0 0 

Boughton  531  0 0 

Spicer  (accepted)  421  0 0 

High  (too  late)  397  0 0 


For  alterations  and  improvements  to  premises,  No.' 
Great  Earl-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  Nokes,  Mr,  f 
Bradbury,  architect : — , . . 

Leggett  £133  0 0 

Cox  124  0 0 

Sawyer  (accepted)  97  0 0 


For  works,  Sheppey-yard,  Miuories,  for  Mr.  W.  Nolr 
Mr.  J.  Bradbury,  architect : — ' 

Firtt  Contract. 

Legee't  




TO  COEBBSPONDENTS. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  N.  E.  London  11.  V,  corps,  Hoxton.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher, 
architect 

Snowden  £336  0 0 

Cole..  206  0 0 

Kilby  198  0 0 

Anley 196  0 0 

Burtwell  193  0 0 

Moore  176  0 0 

Bowley  163  0 0 

Fairhall  A Weeks  (accepted)  163  0 0 

Lewis  151  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  weight-houses,  Frede- 
rick-street,  Haropstead-road.  Mr.  B,  Fletcher,  archi- 
tect:— 

FairbaU  A Weeks  £2,856  0 0 

Waterson  A Co 2,392  0 0 

Bridgman  A Nutball  1,904  0 0 


J,  K_E.  W.  F.-E.  A.  H.-B.  D.— W.  H.- 
J H-J  Q— F.  T.— T.  W.  C.—  8.  B.— E.  A W.— B,  F.— B.  B 

W C A-e  J.  J.-R.  F--E.  W.-W.  B.  W.— R.  N.  W.-R  a 
M^.K-A.  0'C.-a  W.  W.-F.  C.-R.  L.  S.-O.  W.  C.-F.  *■ 
J.  F.-K.  C.-W.  O.-J.  T.-L.  C.-U  A G.-J.  L.-W.  M.-A.  J 
J.  H.  8.-A.  A Co.-C.  A SoD.-J.  B.  C.— An  Old  Hanil-U.  ( 
“ How  to  Spend  H»i;  a Million  " (in  rep.y  toeome  ioqaUer»,«f 
not  aware  th»t  aoy  decision  has  yet. been  arrived  at).— F.  W.  (Wf 
not  diacover  any  auperiorlty  la  tbe  roodeillaitcaced  by  tlio  modBi| 
F D.  (onr  Hat  waa  ofavilal,  and  doubtlesa  correct).— W.  3.  B.  |lft 
coursel.-c.  M.,  jun.  (not  the  eame  iiame).-Eglnton  (*  note. 
type).-P.  A.  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
addieaeea.  .> 

All  statements  of  facta,  llala  of  Tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accom^.- 
by  tbe  name  and  addiMS  of  the  sender,  not  ueceaaaztlyik 
publication. 

NoTB  —The  tesponribilUy  of  signed  arllclei,  and  papers  aif 


pnbllc  nieetiuge,  i 


For  work  at  Bartrame,  Hampstead, 
architect : — _ 

Batchelar  A Robson  

Rooney,  Brothers  

Cook  

Spittle 

Bridgman  A Nutihall 

Heath 

JoEolyne  

JeSrey  A Dickinson  

;htingale  


Mr.  C,  G.  Wray, 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Advertisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  cv/r. 


£3.913  2 8 
3,702  0 0 
3,160  6 0 
3,071  0 0 
2,851  0 0 
2,847  1 0 
2,830  3 6 
, 2,816  10  6 
. 2,683  0 0 
, 2.641  0 0 
. 2,684  0 0 
, 2,367  0 0 
, 2,346  0 0 
. 2,334  6 2 
. 2,079  0 0 


week’s  issue  later  than  THSEE  o’clock,  p.^ 
on  TRURSDAT. 

_ ' NOTICE. — All  Communications  raJj-t 
ing  Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  shovk^ 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the 
No.  1,  Xork-street,  Oovent  Garden.  All  fliji 
Qommv/nications  should  he  addressed  to  i 
"Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Puhlisher,”  \ 
In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  A.i 
paper  Postage,  Suhscrihers  within  the  U-  ■ 
Kingdom  con  now  be  supplied  with  The  Bul- 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Ntfll 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.;  • 
r?te  Puhlisher  cannot  he  responsible  fori,' 
MONIAL3  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to 
menis,  and  strongly  recommends  that  C't 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 
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tb  and  Other  Building:  Stones  of 
Quality.— BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
limited,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merebanta. 
if  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depdts,  also 
of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
lom  forniahed  on  application  to 
h Stone  Office,  Coraham,  Wilts. — [Adtt,] 

'T’HE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  of  the 

J works  of  OUABLB3  D1CK.EN8, 

M»e«re.  CHAPMAN  A HA'L  propose  to  publish.  In  WEEKLY 
PENNY  NUMBERS,  wHh  new  Iliustrstlon-,  tbe  NOVELS  of  the 
late  CHaPLRh  DICKENS.  The  eeries  will  commenoe  with 
" OLIVER  TWIST,"  of  vrhicb  Number  One  and  Part  One  are  now 
ready.  Meesrs.  Ch.pman  A Hal!  trust  that  by  ihU  edition  they 
will  be  enabled  to  pl-ioe  the  Works  of  the  ra  1st  popular  British 
Author  of  the  present  day  in  the  hanrls  nf  all  English  readers. 

CHAPMAN  A HALL,  193.  Piccadilly. 

‘XI/’ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  of 

V } large  practice,  a reepectab'e  LAD,  who  will  be  required  to 
write  a ve-y  good  hand,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  One 
residing  in  Pimlico  or  Lambeth  pref-rred.— Address,  in  own  hand- 
writing, Blatl'‘g  aes,  salary  required,  aud  other  parlloolars,  to 
X.  Y.  care  of  Mr.  Gravalt,  11,  Kiog-street,  Cheapaide,  B.O. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  as  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

W a man  wbo  ihoroughly  underitauda  bis  hnsluBss,  and  who 

U competent  to  reader  into  the  office  proper  a'connts  of  bis  work, 
E#iily  With  all  partloalara,  hy  letter  only,  addressed  W.  Morton’e 
Priuliug-oflice,  Star-street,  Elgware-rosd,  W. 

L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

"ROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

)R  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
te  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

BINGDOK-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ONE  DOOE  EROM  BAY-STfiEET. 
lishers  of  a Pamphlet  oe  “ Ilot- Water  HeatiBg.” 

“ WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

T T homes.” 

Tbe  new  and  illustrated  edition  of"  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes, '' by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F S A,  (author  of  '•  Homs 
Reform,"  and  '*  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
will  be  found  a summary  of  ebe  efTotfs  at  home  and  abroad  t< 
secure  " Healthy  Homes  ” fur  working  men  and  women. 

" A most  valuable  handbook."- BuHdrr, 

To  be  bad  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labourlog  Classes,  81,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  nambered  ou  sheet,  with  Speclfloations,  Ac. 

^^ANTED,  a. CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  Office- 

V V Must  have  practie  al  knowledge  of  the  trad*,  and  be  able  to 

take  retire  charge  in  tbe  ab-enoe  of  the  PrincipaL  Miiried  man  pre- 
ferred, as  he  would  have  to  live  oa  the  prem'ses  (in  the  suburbs  of 
London).  Honrs  hix  to  Fix  o’clock. — State  full  particulars  and  wajee 
required,  to  No.  351,  Offio-  of  ” 'Ihe  Bu  Ider." 

T^/’ANTED,  in  a Builder  and  Decorator’s 

T T Office,  a respectable  YOUTH,  with  some  previous  know- 

ledge who  can  write  a gimj  hand,  and  make  himself  useful.— 
Address,  by  letter.  W B 11,  Portman-ilrent,  W. 

lAtely  published,  royal  4to.  ornamental  cloth, 

■I7NGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

.Li  FORTT-FIVE  VIEWd  AND  PLANS 

Of  recjnUy-vrecied  Mansion*,  Private  Residences,  Parsonage-hotlsas, 
Farmhouses,  Lodg-s,  and  Cottages  ; with  the 

Actual  Cost  of  Each, 

A PRAOTTCAL  TREATISE  ON  HOUSK-RUILDINO 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINSON.  Architect.  Ox  ord. 

Oxford  and  London:  .lAMWS  PARKBR  A Co. 

OPINMN^  OP  THE  PREsd. 

''Looking  at  tbe  volnnoe  in  all  Its  exceilerce.  we  are  disposed  to 
say  that  a ger.tleman  will  meet  with  few  lh<t  furbish  so  great  an 
amount  of  uaefuliuformallnn.  raugiiig  from  ill#  kuowl-dge  needed 
in  the  erection  of  a handsome  mansion  to  that  required  for  the 
lodge  which  he  would  wish  to  place  at.  bis  ga'e.  or  ibe  cottage  in 
which  he  would  locate  hi*  steward,  hU  bailiff,  hla  farmer,  orhU 
coachman.”— JfancAc.tfer  Oiuirdian,  Mar-h  16.  1870. 

" The  proper  coiubluailon  of  the  nseful  ai  d the  ornamental  has 
seldcm  been  better  illustrated  than  by  ibis  book,  and  Ics  c intents 
. . . It  Is  as  interesting  and  agrerably  instructive  to  tbe  un- 
Initlatsd,  as  it  Is  satisfactory  to  tlio-e  who  claim  to  be  among  Ibe 
•aole-lc  In  such  mstlen.  ...  We  foel  It  both  a pleasure  and  a 
duty  to  express  our  commendation  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book.”— /sAn 
fluff,  Ahg.  87,  167J. 

” Wo  have  very  carefully  conned  over  the  plans  In  this  hook  again 
and  again,  and  have  evvr  risen  with  reu»wed  satisfaction  from 
sorutitiy,  struck  not  le»8  by  the  'great  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the 
plana  it  contains  (forty-flve  lu  number)  than  by  their  exo#li-rit 
arrangenient  and  thoughtful  coatrlvanos  and  care  for  economy.”— 
The  IrUh  Builder,  Dec  1, 1870. 

Mt.  Witklrieoii’a  plans  are  good  specimens  of  coatrivanee  and 
nnangemeiii.  '—Tho  field.  April  9.  1870. 

" The  views  are  prec-ded  by  a praol'cal  treatise  on  housa-buildlng, 
remarkab  8 f-r  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  its  Informitlon,  which 
cannot  fall  to  prove  nraful  to  those  who  propose  to  bullil."— Fceninff 
Stundani.  April  19,  1870. 

" A va'uable  feature  of  ihn  book  is  that  the  actual  eo*t  of  the 
msj-irity  of  the  buildings  U given.”- The  Builder,  March  88.  IWO. 

WANTED,  a first-class  SHOP  FOREMAN 

* T of  JOINER3.  Must  bo  tbornughly  competent  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  -hep.  with  machinery,  and  also  a non-society  man. 
Address,  JAMB8  DIUENP,  B Lllder,  Bristol. 

ANTED,  a staid,  intelligent,  actiye 

T V Man,  to  do  JOBBING  WORK  about  Famished  Houssd 
Carpentering,  T]mi])>iug,  Cleaning  Window*.  Ac.  and  to  make 
himself  gen*ra11y  useful.  Nous  need  apoiv  woo  caunot  produce  nn- 
exoeption.ble  test'monials.-Addre.e,  N.  B.  o*re  of  Mr.  Paton,  108, 
Mouut-streec,  Qroevenor -square,  London. 

Eitenslon  Ths  Pl/int  and  MaterJil  mel  In  Con 

on  ut  vli«  Exton-ioQ  of  Ihe  Elriokwftll  Line,  by  order  of  Mr 
aitioii,  CiD'ractor. 

, J.  S.  GOWER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  th«  WORKS,  Munchester-road,  |MHIw»ll,  on  WRD.VRB. 
:LY  19,  »l  TWELVE  o’clock,  tbe  I'ONTRACrOR’S  PLANT: 
vg  three  poruhla  iMun-Bogiuea,  of  8.  7.  end  0 bor-e  power, 
oiUr-mlll*.  with  reenlelag  pnn9|  steam  crane,  83  confrac- 
tgoEs.  1,500  aleepers.  40  tons  of  tnnpoTary  raUa,  navYy  bar- 
3eellDK-pUiik«,  battens,  BcafTild-polaa,  anl  a variety  of 
B,  in  oouseriuenoB  of  the  contiact  being  completed.— May  be 
Catalognra  (ready  In  a foedays)  may  be  bad  at  the  Con- 
Office,  Maucbe^t  r-road;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  at  his 
ry,  Barbican.  K.B.— Conveyance  by  toad  and  water  on  the 

\XLANTED,  immediately,  one  or  two 

' < AHAIlTAVTd  or  IMPROVRRB. — App'y,  by  letter  only,  to 

C.  G.  BBARLB  A SON,  Architect*.  4,  Bloomsbiiry-plivce,  W C. 

WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT’S 

TT  ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  UnJerafands  peripjc'Jve, 
lea  good  eohumt,  and  thoroughly  proficient  in  other  duties-  Good 
references.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  B.  W.  36,  Sude'ey-atreet, 
Islington,  N. 

X^^ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man, 

T V Joiner  by  trade. constant  EMPLOYMENT  at  the  BENCH.— 
Address,  331,  Office  of  " i'hv  Builds  ." 

^EIL,  NORTH  WALKd.— To  RAILWAY  CONTRACFOBS 
WTO  EMTlSb"  ' £“° 

iSSliS.  FREEMAN  & STRONG  have 

inatrnotlone  from  Messrs.  Jariline  A Son 
Iry  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  the  LINK  lunuiuz  from  Green< 
Holywell,  on  1UE3DAY.  the  lUh  day  of  JULY,  Jf71.  the 
the  valuable  and  substantial  11  aILWaY  PLANT,  STOCK-IN- 
4c  ; comprising  40  subitanilBl  earth  tlp-wag'  n,.  4 f,.  gj  in. 
me  large  trolley,  two  eiab-wiuches,  large  quantity  of  perma- 
temporary  rails,  varying  from  30  lb.  to  40  lb.  per  yard  ; a 
of  wheelbarrow,  and, wLeellng-pIanks,  Urgeenglue  water- 
ih  lealher;  a large  qu.ntity  of  va  lom-szed  cha'ns  end 
ocks  and  fails,  Ac  jaEuiubsr  of  dobbin-carts,  flsh-plates. 
d nuts  ; rev- ral  lots  of  gi.gijd  Buokisy  pipe*.  O-iuch  and 
*0*1  fencing  po-te,  the  bulldlnga  nod 
of  the  blackrmllhs’  and  oarpsulere’  shops,  iocluJlng  a 
ck  of  bar  and  round  iron,  stesl,  wrought  aud  oast  scrap- 
Mtanelve  asioiiment  'of  tools,  of  every  description  ; toge- 
1 a numerous  vatioiy  of  other  useful  rlTects,  a full  descrip- 
wn'ch  will  be  glveu  in  oat.logues,  to  bo  obutued  ar.  lUe 
n Ihe  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  Auolloneers,  at  their 
.antgwyn  Uouoe,  Holywell,  aud  Moityu  Arms  Hotel, 

The  Auctioneers  will  start  from  tbs  Royal  H'tel  Greenfleld 
VK  o'clock  precisely,  anl  proceed  at  ouoe  to  dispose  of  the’ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DEGORATORS. 

T^T" ANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-aged 

TV  Man.  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN of  PAINTEKS.  Goo  1 r>farvuuBB  as  to  character.— Address, 

O.  P.  17.  CUreudon-squHre,  N.W. 

ANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  17,  a RE!- 

T V ENGAGEMENT  as  IMPROVER.  Can  colour,  trace,  and 
copy  drawings  neatly  ; also  writs  a go  id  hand  — Addrsss,  D,  D,  cars 
of  Mr.  Brown,  37j.  King-street  West,  Hammarsmith,  W. 

TO  AC‘'OMPLt9HED  ARCHTTEOTURAL  DRAUGHT8MtN. 

PARTNERSHIP,  to  the  extent  of 

1 l-4'h  io  ]-3rd  Interest,  Is  OFFERED  to  a gentlemau,  capable 

of  taking  in  hand  the  entire  snpsriui>i>d-iiue  o'  a v,*rie>l  Prsc  lua 
riutiiig  the  ah. i-uce  of  Ihe  principal  n.,ou  some  Urre  un>]eittk<ngs 
abrii*d. — Addres*.  "nolos'hg  card,  and  stating  previous  expsrlonce, 
to  ABCHIFECT,  85,  Rue  Ju  Commerce,  B.u-sels. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

'XTT’ANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

TT  a BE-BNGAOE'aBNT.  I.  a gool  draughtsinm,  and  aceus- 
t'medto  prepare  working  and  detail  drawings,  aud  perepecLlves, 
Uudeistauda  enrveylng  and  levelling  — Address,  K.  T.  1,  Upper 
Bond  street,  Weymouth. 

TtLANTED,  a PART  ^JER,  with  about  400Z. 

T V to  JOIN  a BUILDER  in  the  country,  wi'h  a good-esta- 
blished Btisiuess  elgh'y  miles  from  London,  emplovliig  from  twsaty 
to  thirty  men.  A stonemwon  hy  trade  Would  like  to  m*et  with 
a lespeeUlde  man,  a ca-ptuter  aod  Joiner  by  t-ate,  to  take  sole 
mBnagem“nt  of  that  branch  of  the  boslnese.  — AdJeess,  El  T.  Offl:a 
of  '•  The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTOB3.  AND  OTHERS. 

VXT’ANTED,  a SITCJATION,  in  Town  or 

TT  country,  by  a BRICKLAYER  anl  CARPENTER,  German, 
or  Practice  or  Offli-e.  Drawing*,  quantities,  draughtings,  Ac.— 
Address,  WRUMPF,  7,  Compton-street,  Clerkenwell. 

100,  CURTAIN-ROAD. 

. WALTER  MITCHELL  will  SELL 

>y  AUCTION,  rn  tbe  PRBMI-EB,  as  above  on  MONDAY 
SDAY,  JULY  3rd  and  4tli.at  TWO  o’clock  preclooly  the 
Portti.n  of  a Vsry  line  PARCEL  of  MAHOGANY,  and 
WALNUT,  DRV  PI.NE,  aud  VENEEaS.  - Ou  view  two 
rand  m rnlngof  Bile.  CatHoguss  on  the  Premijes  ; aud 
Uctloneor,  10,  City-road,  Fluabury-tquire,  B.O. 

■piECORATIVE  PzVINTING.  — PART- 

1 / NER8HIP-— "Vo  a snltable  pereou  the  opportunity  1*  offoreil 
of  becoming  PARTNER  in  a desirable  DEnnnATiVa  PAINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT.  One  with  a cacaotty  for  managing  business 
details  wou  d bs  preferred.  Th»  connexion  can  be  ex'ended  *0  the 
utmost  practicable  extent,  and  the  work  is  of  the  best  cla<s,  R-fer- 
encet  given  and  reqn  red,  and  none  but  principals  treated  wUh.— 
Address,  370,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

TO  ARCuITECrS  AND  OTHERS. 

W/’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

TT  ENGAGEMENT  as  JUNI  JR  ASsISTANr  or  CLERK.  Neat 
draughtsman  ad  colourist.  Good  writer.  Kuuwle  Ige  of  time  aud 
buck  kvFpiug.— Address,  A,  147,  Maryleb  ne-road,  N.W. 

TO  DISTEICT  SURVEYORS,  FIRE  INAURANCBKS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  BUILDING  aOCISTIBA 

nbllshed,  royal  32mo.  price  Ss,  (post  free),  strongly  bDtiud 
lu  ctotb, 

3 APPRAISEE,  Auctioneer,  Broker, 

Du.e  and  E-tate  Agent,  and  Valuer’s  POCKET  AaSIBTANT, 
V.luatlnn  tor  Purchase,  Hale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases, 
s,  and  Eoverslous,  aud  of  properly  generally  ; with  Prices 
iitorlos,  and  a Guide  to  deteruilue  the  Value  of  House 
Furniture,  and  oiber  Etfecte. 

By  JOHN  WHEBLBR,  Valuer,  Ac, 
ird  edition,  zevlse  l,  re-wrli'en,  and  giescly  eulargsd. 

By  C.  NORBlB,  Surveyor,  Valuer,  Ac. 
on:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Blatlonors'-hall-oourt,  E.C. 

ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

1 AUerrONERRH,  4o,  — SPECIFICATIONS,  ESTIMATES. 

INVENTORIED.  CATALOGUES,  aud  every  description  of  docu- 
meot,  neativ  and  correctly  copied,  at,  per  Llio  of  seventy-two 

words.  Plana  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  redneed,  or 

enlarged,  on  rrasonable  term*,  by  FRY  A SON,  Law  Stationers, 
Lltbographars,  and  Printer*,  13  and  14,  Sontb-squsre,  Orny's-liin, 
N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a considetable 
reduction  allowed  Iflithograotaed. 

PLANTED,  by  the  Son  of  a Builder,  aged 

VV  25,  a SITUATION  with  one  of  the  above.  Is  thoroughly 
practical,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  tc  the  tra-ls-  Good 
draughtamau  aud  measurer.  Has  been  used  to  lotpecllng  buildlngi 
Good  references.  Town  pieferred. — Addres*,  A.  B.  Fost-uOlce,  High- 
street,  Deptford,  S.E. 

Wanted,  a re-engagement,  as 

TT  OBNEEaL  foreman  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  Man  of  several  yean’  experieoce  on  large 
worka  First  class  reference  and  tastituualal-.  No  objection  to  the 
country.- Address,  A.  B.  47,  York-road,  Lambsth,  S.E. 

ri'^O  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL 

.1  ENGINEER'^,  a.  d OTHERS, — The  ABCHITECTURAL 

AGENCY  ASSOCIATION  Iran  set.  every  d-scriptlon  of  husiues*  for 
the  Profession  In  London  or  the  Province*.  Practices  wanted,  and 
Parloertblp  and  Solo  Practiors  for  Sale.  Pnplta  requiring  inlro- 
ductloD*,  Ac.  Ac.  are  on  tbe  Register.  Temporary  aa>istance  ob- 
tained and  despatebed  to  any  part  of  the  country  without  dniay. 
for  compslitlnu  op  other  wiirk 

Tbe  ASSISTANTS' RKOISTEE  aff.rds  an  excellent  medium  for 
obtaining  sitnalinn*.  Advertis  ments  Inserted  in  every  paper  In 
the  kingdom.  Fee*  strictly  moderate.  Full  particulars  on  applica- 
tion to  Ihe  Manager,  Architectural  Agency  Asjoolalion,  65, 
Great  RusBcll-sireat,  W.C  (opporile  the  British  Museum). 

IB  ABT-JOURNAL 

For  JULY  (price  S'.  6d.)  contains  the  following 

Line  enuk  vi.Noa. 

FPi’  IN,  after  B.  Niool,  A.R.A. 

HE  WUll’E  COuKAUE.  after  R.  A.  HlllJngford. 

DROPE,  from  iho  Group  In  Marble  hy  P.  MacD  iwell,  R.A. 
y CjutriouclouB  : — i-inibli.ion  of  tbe  Koytl  Academy  (con- 
otlCfl)  ; The  Bath  Museum  ; A Genuine  An  Istlc  Raco  ; How 
r^WMBaved;  The  luiernaiinnal  Exhibition— Belgian  and 

.Ld  Bevei.l  other  Article,  relaiiug  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
this  Number  U Issued  Part  III.  of  the  ILLUHTHaTED 
ATaLuGi-E  or  Ihe  IN  TEENA  TIONAL  EXHIiilTlON. 

Volume  for  1870  1.  uow  rea.  y,  pr.ce  3ls.  (id.  bound  in  cloth, 
(oudou;  VIRTUE  A CO.  Ivy-laue,  and  all  BaokseDors. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CO.VTRACTOR8. 

VX7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

r T energelio  Man  (Carpeoter).  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENE- 
RAL FOuhMAN  of  Works  to  Take  tbe  entire  Charge  of  same. 
Town,  country,  or  abroad.  Fiial-claas  reference  and  teillmonials,— 
Address,  O.  H.  Mr,  Wbiceloot'*,  1,  Ccemjrne-roai,  Chelsea,  d.W. 

TO  AECHITBCTS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  DRAUGHTS- 

T V MaN and  practical  ASSISTANT.  EMPLOYMENT.  Accustomed 
to  design  aud  is  well  up  in  oonstmetton,  having  superintended  the, 
erection  of  works  for  himself  and  others.— .AUdresi.  X.  Y.  Z.  care 
of  Mr.  Gardner,  9,  Gauoa-street,  Islington.  N. 

]\TR.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingham 

It-I.  street,  Strsn',  W.C  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Messrs.  M»ii*flcld,  has  BRMOVhD  hi*  OFFICES  lo  the  above 
adcirres.  QuaDlities  and  Bsiimetea  prepared,  aud  every  klud  >if 
e*8l*Unoe  rendered  on  muterate  and  mutual  terra*  DIAPnrEU 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

TO  DDILDERS  AND  CONTRACTOR'S. 

ANTED,  by  a practicil  and  energetic 

VV  Man,  a RE-BNOAGEMBST,  as  GENERAL,  SHOP,  or 

WALKING  FOttEAIAN.  Used  to  Urge  Joiia  Twelve  years’ first- 
class  reference.  Age  34.  Town,  couutry,  or  Abroad.— Address, 

0.  H.  160.Qrea*  Portlsnri-.treet.  W.C. 

lONCISB  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

n.cleif  wiih  LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS. 

EB  JoHnboN.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Barris'-er-at-Law,  and 
NEY  JOHNoON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.P.  Sylloltor  and  Patent 
Liucolu’s-luu-flelda,  aud  Glasgow,  Authors  of  " Tee 
Co’s  manual.” 

Price  One  Phllling. 

London  ; LONGMANS.  OIIKEN.  A CO.  1S71. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  required  in  a 

Surveyor’s  Offles.  in  I«ndon.  Security  lequlred.  Sta'e 
salary  and  oapabilltlea,  to  N •.  304.  Office  of  " The  Bullde*.” 

TDOARD  of  WORKS.  WHITECHAPEL 

1 > DISlRtCT-- REQUIRED,  fur  this  District,  a bURVHYOR,  to 
perform  all  the  dultes  conoecte'l  with  aud  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
Surveyor  to  the  District,  under  tbe  Metropolis  Mauag  meat  and 
other  Acts,  and  each  other  dirties  connected  witn  the  ifficjaa  may 
he  require!  hy  the  Boarl.  The  whole  time  of  such  Surveyor  la  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  Salary,  lil'Ot  peranouia  Applica- 
tion*, which  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  (ei  imonlata  of  tbe  candl- 
Ja-es  to  be  sent  to  Ibe  Offl.'e  of  the  B >a'd  before  FOUa.  o’clock  on 
THURSDAY,  the  IS’h  day  of  JULY  next,  at  which  time  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Svieo’ioo  will  meet  to  consid-r  the  applications,  aud 
confer  with  such  of  the  applic.mta  os  may  deair-  to  a'teud. 

ALFRED  TURNER,  Clerk. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  No  15,  Great  Alle-sireet, 

Whitechapel.  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

\ N active,  business  Man,  aged  37  (Carpenter 

J~\  and  Joiner  by  trade),  des'res  au  kNGAGBMENT.  Is  tho- 
roughly practical,  agoDl  draugolsin  B,  estimator,  and  accoantant. 
Quod  refereocea.  — AUdrees,  CAMERA,  11,  -Ashbiunham-terrace, 
Chelsea.  S.W, 

tFlGTlON  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BCIILDEliB  and  Olhvta  dsBiiing  a really  good  system,  can 
set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
to  which  Was  awarded  me  prize  offered  lu  ■'  The  Builder," 

, and  wntoh  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Srms.  AUo  a 
Arrangement  by  Blugle  Entry,  .niuble  for  email  bnUdeis  — 
B,  A.  4.  8t.  Georgo's-toad,  Bsgeul's  Park,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  by 

T T the  Advertiser.  Has  hod  aeveu  y*ar*'  experience  with 

eminent  London  Building  firm#,  aud  is  well  np  la  book-keeping, 
sccouuta,  pum*  Coat,  and  iha  general  roniliie  of  a Budder'*  Office. 
Address,  350.  Office  of  " Tbe  BuUder.” 

VAGB  IRRIGATION  and  DOWN- 

SELECTION  and 
SDITABLK  LAND,  read  at  Maidstone, 
nr,  lS7tl,by  Mr.  J.  BaILLY  DBNION,  C.K, 

v>  n..  0'‘*  obililDg  by  post. 

- B.  SMITH,  "Maidstone  Journal"  Office,  Maidstone. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  COSTRaCTOEtI.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK,  Underitauds  estimating,  contracts,  quantities, 
prime  cost.  Ac.  Aged  84.  Mudecato  salary.- Address,  353.  OffiJ*  o# 

rpOREMAN  whitesmh  h.— wanted, 

1'  a WORKING  FOREMAN  for  Ibe  Sin'lLb' Shops.  The  work 
con-lsts  pri"ctpally  of  kitchen  ranges,  belt-baogiog,  hot-water 
work,  palisading,  and  general  repairs —Apply,  B*allu<a>ie,  wage.siid 
^ving  reftrencea,  to  WUlTlAKER  A LO.  Victoria  Iron  Works, 

.^nnd  in  cloth,  la.  0d.  or  post  free  for  80  stamp*. 

TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITKCrS.  Ac.  , v 

WAOTED,  by  a Youag  Maa.^wio 

t nifi?du?’a''ymce,  aa  ENGAGEMENT  as 

Address,  No.  360,  Office  of"  The  BuUder." 

udes  a contiderahle  amnnnt  of  niefol  Informallon  on  tbe 

HI  which  It  treat#.’'- Bujfdcj-,  August  27, 1870 

P-ANtRAS  IKON  Work  company,  Old  at.  Pancrae- 
load,  Loudon,  N.W. 

tjoreman  of  PAINTERS.— Wanted, 

JL'  a thoroughly  practical  Maa.  Must  have  filled  a similar 
situation  and  be  able  to  give  satlsfHC’ory  references,  which  will  be  I 
stilcily  Inquired  Into. — Address,  with  all  p.articulars,  C.  Care  of  1 
Mr.  CunoUy,  Glass  Uerchaut,33,  Hampstead-ioad,  N.W.  1 
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\TrANTED,  by  a respfctable  Young  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  aa  IMPBOVEK  to  aCARPENTkR  »nd  JOINp, 
Haa  aerved  four  rsars  aud  a half  »t  a Jobbing  Bolide i'».  objec- 

tion to  the  country.— Addreaa,  W.  E.  36a,  PrlncB«.»tteet,  Edgware- 


TO  rLUMBRRS  AND  BUILDERS. 


ALT' anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  .itced  30,  a 

T V Cf.neUnt  SEDATION,  or  Job.  »b  PLUMBER.  OA8FITTER. 
and  ZINC  WORKER.  H»a  had  good  experience  in  town  and 


and  ZINC  WORKER, 
country  a 

ClOeet  WOIlk.  UA  ue/u. *—  -e-  *.  TS  ^ 

qUlred.-AdJffiy  G.  N.  H.  103,  Bernmndeey  New-rotid,  S.B. 


r and  jobbing  work.  Well  up  In  baih.  pump,  and 
Pown  or  country.  Fill  up  time  at  palm.lng  if  re  • 


WANTED,  a SITUATION asM ANAGEE, 

or  to  SUPERlNTENn  the  ERECTION  of  CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS.  Jfcluer  by  trade.  Good  refarencea  from  preaeut 
fm^ployer.-Addreia,  VF.  S.  Concrete  BuUdinga.  Shlldon  yid  Uai- 
lington. 


D,by  a good  practical  PLUMBER, 


■wanted,!.  ,,  ^ 

yv  or  THBBE.BRANCH_HAhD.  a SITUATION, 


. H,  J.  Poet-oiEce,  Bciley  Heatb, 


"WANTEP,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  an  experienced  and  practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  who 


TO  BUII  DKE8,  DFCOBATORS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


■\ir anted,  a RK-ENGAGEMENT,  bv  an 

VV  enereeUc  Young  Man.aa  PRIME  COST  CLERK.  FORE- 


MAN. or  QENFRAL  ASBlSTANT.  Ha»  a practical  knowledge  of 
every  blanch  of  the  trade.  Ured  tomcaeurlng,  keeping  tlcue,  charge 
of  men  and  worke.  Oo^d  tealimonia'e.  Aged  30.  Salary  moderate. 
Addreee,  M.  A.C.  SI,  Malvern-road,  Dalston,  N.E, 


TO  BUILDERS,  roNTRACTORS,  Ac. 


'IIT'ANTED,  by  a GENERAL  MANAGING 

V V and  ESTIMATING  cr  FBK.  of  thorough  ability,  with  Town 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION at  an  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  who  baa  bad  good 
experience  in  carrying  out  tome  flot-claee  j-iba.  Underatanda  the 
preparing  cf  ail  kluda  of  joioera'  work.  No  objecti  n to  tbe 
country.  Good  lefereavea.— Addreta,  C.  D.  S6,  Glynn-atreel,  Vauzh’ll- 
gardeni,  Lambetb. 


"\17ANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUMBER, 

VV  a Couatant  SnUATION  aa  above,  or  Three-branch  Hand. 


TO  &TAIBCA8E  HANDS. 

WANTED,  by  a Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

aged  26,  a SITUATION,  aa  IMPROVER,  to  the  ab< 
Town  or  country. — Addreaa,  F.  CARTER,  Pinner-green.  Pinner. 


TO  BUILUERS  AND  OTHERS. 

W?  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  BRICK- 

V V LAYER  or  PLASTERER,  by  a Young  Sian,  aged  26  ; ’ 
good  experience  of  both,  and  will  make  bimielf  uiefui  at  gem 
worke.  Town  or  country.— Addre. a,  A.  fl.  D.  Post-oIBce,  lale  of 
Doga,  B. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

"Yy ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 


T T TION,  aa  IMPKOVER  In  the  above  brao< 
half  yean'  eijerience.— Addreas,  W.  H.  1.  Vli 
dliigton.  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTEACrORS. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  EST.tTB  OWNERS,  Ac, 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN,  BOILI'IVG  ACCOUNTANT,  Ac.  Jnet 
crmpleted  a -Imilar  appointment  (34  yeare) : also.  quantlMea  and 
eattmaliog.  Very  good  testimouiaia.  A<el  "■  ‘ w o vr 

No.-ib.Toniano  Avenue,  Camden-road,  N.W. 


—Addreaa,  F.  C.  M. 


TO  ARPHIfBCTS. 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

eiperien-ed  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Unexcep- 
tionable reference*.  Term*  moderate. — Addrea*,  ARCUITBCT,  27, 
Groevenor  Maiiaioua,  Victoria-atreet,  Woelmlnsler. 


TH  E Advertiser,  thoroughly  experienct 

cfflcially  and  practically  in  the  building  trade,  hsvidi 
moderate  cap  fel.  It  daeirom  of  aCONFIUEN  riAL  ENO  AGSMEN 
with  a view  to  a Junior  Partnerehip.or  uthecwlee.— Address,  No.  3; 
Office  of  " Tbe  Builder.” 


fT^HE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a SITUATIO] 

L as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN.  COLLECTOR,  or  ai 
place  of  ttoel  up  n a Noblem  iu’a  or  Oeutlemvn’a  Kaiata,  Hu  fill! 
a elmllat  aituatloo.  Joiner  by  trade,  Acad  32.  Unqne-tlonabl 
atd  personal  references.— Apply  to  C.  W.  F.  2,  CoUhrook-cott^e 

Mcor-laoe,  SUinra.  Surrey-  


\\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOBEMAN.lto  Take  tbe  Knt  re  Charge  of  any 


Bulldinge,  of  any  magulcude.  Id  Tuwd  or  cuuritiy  Ooud  tefereL 
frrm  last  employe. a.  Carprater  by  trade. — AdJreee,  W,  J. 
Clarence-gaidcna,  Regetil'a-pirk,  N.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac, 

WANTED,  by  a THREE-BRANCH 

HAND,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  T.iwn  orCountry.  Goodrefvr- 
encea  if  lecjulred.— Apply  to  G.  M.  42,  Pcincee-etceet,  Edgware- 
road,  W. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or 
Charge  of  a Job,  by  a practical  Loudon  Mao,  of  long  rxparieucs.  Ca 
a good  draughteman.  quick  at  aettlng  out  woik,  and  making 
working  and  deiall  drawing!.  Haa  a good  knowledge  of  machinery, 
Ac. — Addiets,  J,  H.  M.  Poet-office,  Blehop  SioiUord,  Uerca. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


TXTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a CON- 

VV  BTANT  blTUAllON.  as  PLUMBER. or  onaJob.  Can  do 


painting  and  gleziog,  or  would  make  himaelf  generally  naefnl  I 
reqnireil. — Addreu,  Q.  L.  No.  59,  Claieudon-alreet,  Harrow-ii  ' 
Paddington. 


YY^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  32, 

T V wUh  gnrd  teatlmonial*,  a carpeuier  and  Joiner  by  trade,  a 


o - - , - - -r d joiner  by  I 

SITUATION  aa  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Leading  Hand.  Under 
atanda  plana, apecffical lone,  and  aetting  oat  ail  klada  of  work  Che 
country,  or  to  go  abroad  piefcrred. — Addreaa.  A.  B.  Post-office 
CarahaltoD.  Surrey. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  the 

VV  country,  by  a very  experienced  ASBlSTANT  in  practical 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  LECORATOBB. 


w ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 


. , PAINTER,  a permanent  SITUATION.  C»n  greia,  gild.  Ac. 
and  ia  a good  general  bouae  decorator.  Would  ault  a good  jobbing 
firm.  Near  or  in  London  prefened.— Addreas,  O.  B.  29,  Thayer 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"VV/ anted,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  30, 

T T a SITUATION  aa  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Foieman  of 


_ . . -t  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  c 

Bti'klayera.  Good  expenencs  In  the  co 
ings.  Well  up  In  Gothic  work.  Qjod  ri 
' ‘ —Address,  M.  A.  ; 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YIL ANTED,  by  a good  general  ASSISTANT, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  for  Two  or  Three  Days  per  week.  Can 
lealgn,  survey,  prepare  working  and  detail  drawings,  spoclflcations, 
4c.— Addresi,  E,  J.  W.  2,  Devereui  oourl,  Temple. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

YTT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22,  a 

VV  RE  ENGAGEMENT  as  ARCHITECrORAL  ASSISTANT. 
Six  yeara’  experience,  with  uudenlable  reference.— Address,  X. 
No.  13.  Wanseystreet,  Walworth-rosd.  Southwark. 

YVANTBD,  by  a CLASSIC  DRAUGHTS- 

VV  MAN,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  ft  Loudon  Office.  Palarynok 

0 mneb  an  obj-ct  as  constan’.  employmsat.— Addiess,  334.  Office  of 
' Tbe  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GRAINER 

VV  Ho  objection  to  fill  up  time  in  palming.  Wages  motlerale. 

f constant.— F.  3.  Graiher.  3,  Old  Bethnal-green-road,  three  doors 
'rom  Jude-street. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TYJ ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

VV  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Piecework  or  otherwise. -Addres', 

with  terms,  to  339,  Office  of  “ Tbe  Builder." 

WT  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

VV  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  dllspldatloni.  Has  a 
good  knowledge  of  p ani,  speclBcitions,  aiid  accounts.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  of  a job  or  shop.— iddteas,  W.  51,  Beabetough-place, 
Pimlico,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

■VirANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  23,  a 

V V RE-ENOAOBMRNT  aa  JUNIOR  ASilSTANf,  or  Clerk,  or 

Timekeeper.  Neat  and  quick  liriugb  sman  and  criourlst,  quick  at 
accounts,  aud  the  general  c fflea  rooline.  Fair  bookkeeper.  Unex- 
ceptionable references.  Salary  mod -rate.— Q.  W.  25,  Bojne-atreet, 
Lee,  Eeut. 

TYT ANTED,  by  an  experieoced  LONDON 

VV  FOREMAN,  who  li  romoleting  a larg-Job  In  the  country, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT  aa  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Clerk  of 
Works,  or  to  Take  Chvr.e  of  a Job.— Addre-a,  H.  W.  Mr.  North, 
No.  5.  Moor-lane,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION.  Isa  good  painter,  can  wrUe  and  ir.ln,  and 

take  charge  of  work  if  required. — Address,  C.  HARRIS,  63,  Star- 
strret,  Edgewara  road,  Paddington. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINT!  RA.  AND  OTHERS. 

Y'YT'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  30.a  flTUATION.  ai  good  PLUM  RRR.  P AINTRR.  and 
GLAZIER  and  JOBBING  QABFtrrERand  PLAIN  ZINC-WORKER. 
Used  to  jobbing  ihopr.— PLUMBER,  19,  Upper  Roaoman-ttreet. 
Cleiken  well. 

AAfANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  an  experieoced  CLERK  of  WORKS.— Adlteas,  J.  K,  5. 
Waterloo-terrace,  Upper-itreil'  Islington,  N. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  PLUMBER.  Noobjectlon  to  fill  up  time  with  other 
branches.  Town  or  country.  — Addreas,  Y.  Z.  2,  Herne-place, 
Dulwich,  3.B. 

TO  BUILDKP.3  AND  PLUMBERS. 

A'tr ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER, 

VV  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Can  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Four  year*  and  a half  wUh  Uit  empl-y  r.  a City  shop. 
Good  refe  ence.— Address,  C.  B.  7,  CumberUnd-itreet  West,  Regent  a 
Park.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YATANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  A thoroughly  practical 
Man  well  up  In  every  branch  of  the  trade.  First-class  refe'eoces. 
Addreer,  B.  A.  50,  C*mpbell-ioad.  near  Finsbury  Park  Rallway- 
statlOD,  N. 

TO  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

VV  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  aod  DECORATORS.  The  Ad- 
vertiser would  either  Uke  charge  of  j .bi  or  net  M general  foreman. 
Town  or  country.  Satisfactory  refetence  can  be  given.— Address, 
0.  F.  2.  Mauchester-Tlllaa,  Townsbead-road,  St.  Johna-wood, 
London,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUIT-DERR,  AND  OTHERS. 

■\17ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a respect- 

VV  able  Man.  as  a first-clasa  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and 
OLAZIF.R.  Can  do  decorations  If  required.  Good  teferencee. 
Wages  low,  if  for  coDitaut.— Address,  M.A.  46,  Sbouldsni-slreeC, 
Brtaoaton-sqnare,  London,  W. 

TO  LARGE  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■wanted,  an  APPOINTMENT,  by  a 

VV  iborougbly-qua'iBed  ESTIMATING.  MEASURING,  and 
SURVEYING  CLERK.— Addreas,  376,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

^ITANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  thoioughly  sciuelntet 
with  tbe  buBiuess  In  all  Its  branches.  Well  np  In  book  keeping  aud 
iffice  work,  preparation  aud  tracing  of  plans,  estlmatiug  and 
measnrirg,  4c.  Firat-ciasa  tefeteuces. -Address,  A.  M.  39,  Storks 
road,  Bermondsey,  S E. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  3^,  Mamed,  requin 

Imiu'diate  EMPLOIMBNT  aa  DRAUOafSMAN.  Coionrii 
Qoai.tlty  Surveyor,  Ac.  'lowa  or  O'uutry.  No  objeotiou  toaco 
tractor's,  builder's.  Ac.  T-rma,  from  32'.  weekly.— Addreu,  D, 


nt-vll?ai.  Pui-keci.ige,  Ware. 


TO  ABCHITFCTd. 

T^HE  Advertiser  SEEKS  an  ENGAGI 

I.  MENT  as  ABSISPANT.  Twelve  yeara'experUuce  laL^na( 
Jlcea.  Acenstomad  to  prep  re  dr  i wing*  fir  oomoeilil'n*,  ciatr« 
d working  drawings,  aud  tracings  on  cloth.  C.vn  give  iriodjefai 
C68.  M derate  ailary  required.— A ' ' . - 

eel,  Csmhridge  rqua-e,  W, 


. B.  3,  Ticbborsi 


J ARCHlIECra  AND  BNQlNEeRB, 


IIEQUIEBD,  by  a flrat-clasa  CLERK 

WORKS,  a fresh  ENG.AGRMENT.  The  hUbest  referenWR 


s,  M.  N.  Mr.  Kepne'r,  2-»,  Clapham-road.  S W 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  SAW  MILL 
FR0PRIRT0B3 

- OVUT 


■rpNGAGEMENT  WANTED,  as  OVUT 

Pi  BEER  or  ASSISTANT.  Well  acquaintel  with  - ffloe  woi 


keeping,  and  the  mauag-ment  of  saw-milla.  Well  versed 
English  and  foreign  timber.  Prerent  engagement  In  an  exlem 
timber  trade.  O.od  referencea.  Aged  23.— Anp  y (by  lelty)  W. 
c*ro  of  Mr.  Rnrgine,  6,  Oxford-vlllaa,  St.  Mark-e-roai'.  Wiudsinji 


TTI M PLOYMENT  WANTED  as  GENERA 

IJ  ASSISTANT.  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Ao.  Compe'eot  to  prepi 
drawingr,  take  out  qqautUiet.  aurvey.  level,  tc  »nd  hai  exp-rte^ 
in  the  maiiagemant  of  m-n.  Sa'ary  amall.-Aldresa.  X.  S 
Forlune'e,  Bainhill,  near  L verpool.  h 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS, 

THOROUGHLY  Practical  BUILDE 


aivo  or  WVUOl  Vf  IBV. 

„ii  and  prepare  bills  of  quaulltlea,  and  mike  w.irkidfl 
wished  drawings.  No  objection  to  go  In  the  couotry  or  abioai 
ddresa,  W.  C.  25.  Hanover-iquare,  K-nulagt  in  Park,  8 E.  — 


A WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASOF 

seeka  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  pr^tlcal  man.^  Ace 
touted  to  general  aud  imblic  work.  ^Ne«t  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  respectable  Man, 

great  experie-ice.  Irolh  tn  town  and  country,  wisbei  t 
RE-KNG.\GF.MENr,  aa  FOREMAN  of  PAIST-iR-l.  S •.  W-gea. 
par  week. — Appiv.  prat-pald,  to  M.  T.  16,  WiUlatH-att^e',  Albt 
street,  Begeul's  Park. 


S.  B.— The  Aral  of  referencea  given. 


TO  BUILDKBS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A PEAOTIOAL  WORKMAN  ■ 

/A.  AVRITING.  ORAININO,  PLUMBING.  PAPERING. 
FUKNIlUKE-PilNTING,  wishea  for  a SITU  A TION  whore  tilDJ 
talent  may  ha  actively  aud  fuDy  emul  -yed.  Can  mvoeg-r  a bnalt 
If  required.  Interview  given.- Addtesi,  P.  W.  7,  Waterloo-j, 
GlapUam.  S.W. 


, N Architect  and  Surveyor,  iu  Lonci 

' requires,  Immediately,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT,  : 


t uslily  ai 


...... .Vrnotioo  aud  Bpioiflcslio'i  , 

•aughlamau : prloclpally  required  foe  wateboure  wori| 
Ad'dress  to  AROHITKGT.  care  of  Messra.  Charles  Barker  A 8 
a,  Uirchin-lnne,  AppUcatlons  must  stats  age,  qualiaealloos,  wlj 
laattmplojed,  and  salary  required. 


A S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  Or 

J\.  PKNTBR8  iind  JOINERS,  or  FOREMAN  of  a JOB,  bl 
AdvortisBr,  aged  36,  with  great  experience  in  all  branch*  « 
building  trade,  and  undeniable  tesUmoulals,  Wage- 
laek.— Addreas,  293,  Office  of'Xhe  Builder.  ” 


Fold,  London,  E. 


TO  BUILDBBa,  V 


WANTED,  a KE  ENGAGEMENT  as 

Y Y GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  by  a iboroirgbly  com- 


37.  OrUlTOsd.  I 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

PRIME  cose  CLERK,  by  a Young  Mar,  of  great  experience 
la  the  trade.  Town  or  country.- F.  R.  85,  Great  Titulifloid-screet,  W. 


WANTED,  by  a married  Man,  aged  30,  a 

permanent  SITUATION  as  JOINER.  Atcuslcmed  to  the 
nndertaklLg  and  rilmd-wotV.  Fourteen  years'  first-class  reference 
from  late  employer.  Suburbs  of  Loudon  or  country  preferred.— 
Address.  A.F.  3,  Haaley-vUlae,  Hawley  West,  Lhalk  Faim-road. 
London.  N.W. 


A GENERAL  ASSISTANT  seeks 

ENGAOEMtNT,  la  ft  good  draughUiuan,  Ac.  well  c 
Ooinic  de-igu  aud  det.%11,  working  drawings,  Ac.- Address,  w.  bi 
Myddelton-squ — " 


-« 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A YOUTH,  aged  10,  who  can  survey  v 

chain  and  r exUut,  plot  and  compute  area,  uia  Ih*  Je”'  ' 
plocsectloDB,  aud  Isa  fait  draughwraso.  wishes  U obUlu  KUPLl 
MENT.  Can  forward  good  teallmou  als.- Apply  N.  B.  L,  IMf 
Beading  Booms,  Leadenhall-atreet,  EC.  ^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A QUANTITY  TAKKR,  twenty  ye 

experieoce,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  Is  ah- 
efficient  measurer,  aud  has  a full  knowledge  of  ptiolug  by  Ci'i 
tlouenuon  prime  cost  of  lab  ur  and  mati-rta's  (uot  bookprti 
Reference  to  an  orohlteol.- Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thoro 
street,  Brixton-road,  S.W^ 


An  experienced  BUILDER  S ACCOUi 

ANT  ind  CASHIER  requires  a BE-SNaAGBlIEST,  e 
in  town,  the  conntiy,  or  abt-iad.  Has  had  toe  entice  charge  ft- 
bcoke  of  a firm  of  contractors  in  an  exteu-lve  way  ut  biido*i. 
also  bsen  connected  with  a jobbing  builder's  budoei*.  Csh .. 
balancs-sheets.  Ac.  and  Is  thoroughly  qualifisd 
position  in  an  office. — Address,  286,  0 " 


1 of  " The  Builoer.j 


A- 


TO  ABCelTECT8._ 

N experienced  and  Artistic  DRAUGH 

MAN  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. —Address,  A 
i-place  Sooth,  Buoku  ghiui  Palace-road,  S.W.  ^ , 


Ti 


good  aritbmet! 


P'li-B.  wimiu  be  glad  of  any  EMPLOYMENT.  Palary  noi 

n object.  High  testimonials.— Addres-,  | J.  C.  38.  George 
ton-square,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SUBVEYOBa 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

JL  MENT,  ae  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Ex-'ellent  refeiencee. 
Salary  very  inodera'e. — Address,  BETA,  55,  Walfotd-road,  Stoke 
Newington.  


TO  LAND  6UEVETOE3. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  is  competent  to  survey 

I land  and  bnlldingi,  having  acquired  a khowledge  of  the 
routine  work  in  tbe  (ffioeof  an  eminent  land  surveyor,  deiicee 
EMPLOYMENT  of  a like  nature.  Salary  modorale.— Address,  O.  B. 
Post-office,  Mansfield,  Notts, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  CONTRACroffij 

AS  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENBf 

FOREMAN,  a KE-ESGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  ph 
Man  In  every  brauch  of  the  irale.  Can  set  out  all  cloaswol 
Well  aptn  church  work.  Now  finishing  praseut  job.  Orw 


TO  ARCHIIECrS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISt'ANT,  of  five  J 

experience  la  Town  and  country,  dasltei  a EB-BN(  , 
MENT.  No  ohjection  to  the  ccuucry.  Salary  iniiderale.  Spjw 
and  tefereucts.  — Addreas,  0.  care  of  Mr.  Block,  18,  H 
square,  W.C. . ■ i 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A STEADY  and  respectable  Young  .. 

WANTS  EMPLOYMENT  as  CARPENTER  and  JOJKl.' 
cod  bench  baud  *e— A.ldpn.e,  H.  K.  36.  Suuthwalk  , 
1,  London,  3.  E. 


A GENTLEMAN,  aged  21,  who  has 

active  woik  for  Ihelait  four  years  In  the  <<.-fice  of  aCf. 
LoIjU  Agent  and  Surveyor,  wiahei  for  a CLERKSHIP  i*?  *,'■ 
Firm  of  the  same  kind.  Town  experimco  more  an  oljecti 
high  salary.  Good  drangUtsmanand  acojuntaut.— Address,  A 
(iaitCCi  Office,  Colchester, 
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Architeclure  in  Parliament. 

HE  little  fight  which 
took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commone 
laat  week  over  the 
body  of  Mr.  Barry 
Buggested  a point 
or  two  for  comment 
beyond  the  question 
on  which  the  debate, 
or  dispute,  imme- 
diately turned.  Starting  from  the 
spirited  defence  of  the  ex-archi- 
tect of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ent  by  Mr.  Hope,  the  discussion  Bubae- 
lently  aseumed  the  form  of  an  inquiry  as 
I whether  the  money  spent  in  decorating 
1.  Stephen’s  Crypt  (or  “the  vault,”  as  Mr, 
yrton  prefers  to  call  it)  was  a justifiable,  reason- 
itle,  or  deeirable  expenditure.  Such  a discus- 
on  neoeBsarily  opens  questions  which  have  a 
uneral  import  and  bearing  on  the  duties  of 
overnment  with  regard  to  the  architectural 
lonuments  of  the  country.  The  decided  and 
imost  absurd  conflict  of  opinion  among  honour- 
■lie  and  right  honourable  members,  as  to  the 
i.lue  of  the  crypt  and  its  decorations,  arose 
,rtly  from  the  one-sided  view  of  ^the  matter 
lopted  more  or  less  by  both  parties  to  the 
tbate.  The  mere  restoration,  and  even  deoora- 
on,  of  the  crypt,  as  a monument  of  the  finest 
ijriod  of  Gothic  architecture,  would  probably 
ave  been  almost  unanimously  approved  by  the 
ouae.  Bub  the  act  of  decorating  and  refitting 
as  a place  of  worship  has  been,  nnintentionally 
trhaps,  bub  almost  unavoidably,  identified  with 
e ecclesiastical  revival,  which  is  by  no  means 
mteinplated  in  an  equally  unanimous  manner 
ither  in  or  oat  of  Parliament.  This  identifioa- 
on  was  palpable  in  the  disouseion,  not  merely 
the  remarks,  but  in  the  very  names  of  the 
leakers  who  took  the  onus  of  defending  Mr. 
arry  and  his  work,  and  whose  sympathies 
connexion  with  the  subject  are  publicly 
aown.  It  was  this  tacitly  understood 
mnexion  between  the  decoration  of  the 
ypt  and  the  church  revival  which  gave  a 
irtaiu  effect  to  some  of  the  strictures  of  the 
irsb  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  suggested 
lat  perhaps  some  of  the  honourable  gentlemen 
>posite  “did  not  recognise  the  Reformation; 
it  he  recognised  it,  and  the  law  of  the  land.” 
he  remark  was  of  course  in  reality  not  much  to 
le  point ; but  the  ecclesiastical  and  ccolesio* 
gical  bias  of  the  defenders  of  “the  vault” 
ivo  a convenient  handle  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  of  which 
i'0  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  It  is  to  be 
B)gretted  that  an  architectural  question  of  this 
ind  should  be  mixed  up  with  a question  of 
bligiouB  party  fosliog;  and  we  are  the  more 
|iolmed  to  regard  this  as  the  real  point  which 
ivided  the  House,  as  we  note  with  pleasure  that 
:i  member  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
lodern  “ progress  ” party  in  the  House  as  Mr. 
Inndella  look  the  opportunity  of  protesting 
I against  ” undue  parsimony  levelled  against  the 
jDoient  historical  monuments  of  the  country;" 
'I  protest  for  which  he  is  to  be  thanked,  and 
vhioh  sufficiently  indicates  the  readiness  of  men 
)f  sense  and  education  to  forget  party  spirit  in 
'Dattera  where  the  conservation  of  our  national 
monuments,  as  things  valuable  in  themselves  and 
•'not  to  be  willingly  let  die,”  is  concerned.  A 


party  of  progress  which  is  careless  of  its 
country’s  past  will  not  be  likely  to  do  the  best 
for  that  country’s  future.  We  may,  we  think, 
take  to  ourselves  to  relieve  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Dillwyn,  who  thought  the  restoration  in  question 
might  be  a very  artistic  work,  but  “ doubted 
whether  the  country  appreciated  it.”  The  whole 
of  “ the  country  ” does  not  visit  Westminster ; 
but  of  the  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
do  visit  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  inspection,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
arguing  from  what  has  come  under  our  own 
hearing,  that  the  majority  regard  the  restored 
crypt  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  things  to  be  seen  in  connexion  there- 
with, and  that  many  are  more  pleased  with  that 
than  with  anything  they  see  there.  We  speak 
from  what  we  have  beard  from  persons  not 
architects,  and  having  no  special  architectural 
knowledge  or  bias.  And,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  crypt  was  in  all  probability 
oiiginally  decorated  with  colour,  though  perhaps 
less  lavishly  than  it  is  at  present,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  mass  of  educated  persons  in  the 
nation  would  regard  it  as  a waste  of  public 
money  to  restore  in  its  original  state  so  beautiful 
a specimen  of  the  great  era  of  oar  national 
architecture,  situated  as  it  is  in  a neighbourhood 
which  may  be  said  to  form  the  nucleus  around 
which  our  history  centres,  even  though  it  prove 
of  no  practical  nse  whatever ; if  what  is  beau- 
tiful can  be  said  to  be  of  no  “practical  use.”  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  only  speaker  on  the  occa- 
sion who  appeared  anxious  entirely  to  defend  the 
First  Commissioner  and  his  proceedings  was  Mr. 
Melly,  who  thanked  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man  “ for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
filled  his  ofiice  and  discharged  the  painful  duty, 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  extravagance  of  former 
officials,  of  restricting  the  expenditore  of  the 
country.”  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers 
that  we  have  never  joined  in  Ihe  vulgar  abnse 
which  has  in  some  quarters  been  directed  against 
Mr.  Ayrton  by  persons  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
in  doing  thus  they  are  best  serving  the  interests 
and  dignity  of  the  architectural  profession,  which 
the  First  Commissioner  has  not  spoken  of  with 
the  respect  it  deserves.  But  wo  are  bound  to 
express  deep  regret  that  the  holder  of  an  office 
which  involves  the  care  of  the  art-property  of 
the  country  and  of  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  metropolis,  should  so  continually  show  his  iu- 
difference  to  art  and  contempt  for  artists  (if  words 
mean  anything),  and  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
his  inflaence,  where  it  extended,  has  oerbainly 
not  been  exercised  in  favour  of  the  artistio  and 
architectural  improvement  of  the  metropolis. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  civilised  country  in 
Europe  in  which  such  a post  as  that  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  would  be  assigned  to  any  one 
who  bad  made  open  profession  of  utter  want  of 
sympathy  with  art  of  every  kind,  Mr.  Melly, 
however,  is  a “ philanthropist ; ” he  is  honour- 
ably known  for  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  in 
many  points  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes ; 
but  he  is  one  of  the  so-called  “ practical  men,”  of 
benevolent  mind  j many  of  whom,  if  they  had  it 
all  their  own  way  in  the  world,  would  make  it  a 
most  respectable,  comfortable,  and  well-con- 
ducted world,  but  one  too  dull  for  any  one  but 
themselves  to  exist  in. 

We  alluded  to  the  mixing  of  ecclesiastical 
party  spirit  with  the  architectural  qnestion,  the 
debate  on  which  we  have  been  critioising.  That 
this  was  not  the  only  kind  of  party  spirit  at 
work  on  the  occasion  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. Whoa  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  remarked 
that  the  economy  of  which  the  First  Commis- 
sioner boasted  in  regard  to  the  new  dining-room 
“ was  secured  by  spoiling  Mr.  Barry’s  design,”  we 
read  that  there  were  “Opposition  cheers, — ’’words 
which  are  significant  enough.  With  many  of 
the  opposition,  no  doubt,  the  question  was  not  so 
much  interesting  as  an  architectural  one,  but  as 
an  opportunity  for  getting  one  or  two  hits  at  a 


member  of  the  Liberal  cabinet.  It  really  strikes 
us  as  a thing  much  to  be  regretted  that  matters 
which,  above  all  others,  should  be  totally  uncon- 
nected  with  party  politics,  which  are  equally  of 
consequence  to  all  parties,  should  thus  be  liable 
to  be  tossed  about  by  changes  of  political  admi- 
uistratioQ.  We  are  all  equally  concerned  in  the 
beautifying  and  improving  of  our  public  build- 
ings, parks,  and  our  chief  city  generally. 
Questions  of  art  have  no  connexion  with  those 
of  a Progressive  or  a Conservative  policy. 
Why  should  their  direction  be  influenced  by 
these  considerations  ? As  it  is,' an  able  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  may  have  formed  consistent 
and  admirable  schemes  for  public  improvements, 
the  direction  of  which  may  at  any  moment  bo 
taken  oot  of  his  hands  by  a change  of  ministry, 
and  his  schemes  overthrown  or  stopped  half-way 
by  some  less  able  successor,  with  different  ideas 
on  the  subject.  It  would  surely  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Works 
were  made  a permanent  one,  confided  to  a really 
able  and  suitable  man,  perhaps  as  minister  for 
art  generally,  for  a term  of  years,  and  who 
conld  be  re-elected  if  desirable.  If  one  mi- 
nistry differed  from  another  in  its  notions  of 
expenditure  on  such  matters,  it  would,  of  course, 
hold  the  purse-strings,  and  have  all  the  control 
over  the  public  works  expenditure  which  it 
seems  necessary  for  a Government  to  have.  The 
office  of  Director  of  Public  Works  is  one  which 
requires  special  qualities  and  a special  kind  of 
education  for  its  due  fulfilment;  and  it  seems 
anything  but  rational  that  duties  of  this  nature 
should  be  liable  to  be  turned  over  to  a gentleman 
who  may  be  perfectly  unfitted  to  carry  them  out, 
but  whose  political  ideas  happen  to  coinoid© 
with  those  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being. 


THE  BUILDING  ARTS  OP  RUSSIA.* 

Marble  enters  very  sparingly  as  yet  into  the 
composition  of  private  buildiogs  in  Russia. 
There  was  an  exhibitor  from  Moscow  who  had 
samples  of  marble  work,  the  raw  material  being 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and 
called  Padolian  marble,  a grey  species.  The  prices 
attached  to  the  specimens  were  as  follow : — 
Steps,  per  arohine  (^  yard)  in  length,  5 r.  s. 
(128.  6d.)  polished,  4 r.  s.  (10s.),  unpolished; 
landing  slabs,  per  square  arohine,  polished,  5 r.  s. 
(128.  6d.)  ; plain,  3 r.  s.  (73.  6d.).  Window- 
sills,  polished,  per  vershok  (IJ  in.).  Id.  The 
finer  qualities  of  marble  (raw  material)  are 
all  imported,  on  which  there  is  no  duty.  The 
working  of  stone  in  Russia  is  effected  entirely 
by  hand  labour;  but  there  is  no  donbt  that  with 
the  increase  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  a demand  will  spring  up  for  some  of  our 
machinery,  which  has  been  lately  introdnoed  for 
the  above  purpose.  There  is  already  one  esta- 
blishment at  St.  Peteraburg  where  stone  is 
dressed  by  raaohinery.  The  mnseum  of  the 
School  of  Mining  sent  to  the  exhibition  speci- 
mens of  jasper,  porphyry,  marble,  agates,  &o.,  in 
the  raw  state,  obtained  from  Siberia  ; but  these 
materials  are  as  yet  too  expensive  to  be  applied 
for  architectural  purposes,  eveu  in  the  houses  of 
the  most  wealthy.  Specimens  of  their  applica- 
tion, on  a large  scale,  for  the  above  purposes 
(decorative  architecture),  are  to  be  seen  only  in 
the  Imperial  palaces,  such  as  those  of  Tsarskoye- 
Selo,  near  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  interior 
offers  enormous  treasure  and  splendour.  There 
are  chambers  of  amber,  mother-of-pearl,  jasper, 
porphyry,  and  agate  ; colonnades  of  malachite^ 
mosaio  pavements,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  malachite 
found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  it  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  the  shape  of  doors  and  mantelpieces, 
such  as  were  exhibited  iu  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  price  quoted  for  raw  malaohit© 
by  Mr.  Demidof  at  the  late  Russian  Exhibition 
was  125  r.  s.  per  pood  (l,030i.  per  ton). 

No  modern  city  can  boast  that  it  is  so  entirely 
composed  of  colossal  buildings  as  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Winter  Palace,  for  instance,  has  6,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  Infantry  Hospital  several 
thousand  beds  are  made  up.  In  the  Foundling 
Hospital  there  are  many  thousand  children. 
There  are  single  houses  from  which  their  owners 

• See  p.  497,  anie. 
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derive  princely  revenues.  The  ground  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets  forms  a square 
of  which  each  side  is  about  a quarter  of  an 
English  mi!e  in  length.  There  are  other  build- 
ings,— such  as  the  Admiralty,  the  Ildtel  de 
I’Ecat  ilajor,  the  Gastinny  Dvor  and  other 
markets, — buildings  which  occupy  space  enough 
for  a small  town.  It  was  the  custom  formerly 
to  build  private  houses,  occupying  an  enormous 
area,  no  higher  than  two  floors;  but,  with  the 
increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  capital,  high 
buildings  became  indispensable,  so  that  they  are 
now  constructed  from  three  to  six  stories  high. 
The  styles  adapted  at  St.  Petersburg  for  private 
and  public  buildings  are  varied.  The  building 
of  a house  in  St.  Petersburg  is  always  done 
by  contract,  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
a qualified  architect,  who  is  subject  to  the 
Government  architect  and  surveyor,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  watch  the  operation  of  construction. 
The  erection  of  a house  is  a much  more  costly 
undertaking  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Russia.  Provisions  are  dear,  and  the  price 
of  labour  is  always  comparatively  high.  The 
building  can  only  take  place  in  the  summer 
months,  which  necessitates  the  employment  of 
an  extraordinary  number  of  workmen,  who  en- 
gage by  contract  for  the  whole  term,  when  the 
wages  are  paid,  the  contractor  providing  lodging 
and  food.  As  a rule,  the  houses  are  well  built, 
with  brick  walls,  a desideratum  in  a cold  climate. 
The  staircases  are  invariably  of  stone  ; and,  con- 
sidering the  primitive  nature  of  the  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  workmen,  the  work  is  rapidly 
executed  (the  hours  are  from  three  iu  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  out  of  which  two 
hoars’ rest  is  allowed  aft/er  diunet).  The  Rusnau 
trowel  is  only  the  size  of  those  used  by  plasterers 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  same  shape ; and  for 
the  batting  of  the  bricks  a separate  instrument 
is  employed,  somewhat  in  shape  like  a plasterer’s 
hammer.  The  spade  used  is  of  wood,  tipped 
with  iron.  Nearly  all  the  wooden  appliances 
are  knocked  together  on  the  spot,  such  as 
troughs  and  barrows.  Of  the  latter,  the  iron 
wheel  and  axle  are  the  only  parts  which  are 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Ladders  are  also 
knocked  up  on  the  spot.  The  bricks  are  carried 
on  the  back,  on  a kind  of  stand,  with  curved 
arms,  which  rest  on  the  shoulders  j and  the 
mortar  is  trodden  with  the  feet,  to  the  ruination 
of  the  boots  of  the  poor  workmen.  This  primi- 
tive mode  of  construotion  all  adds  to  the  cost  of 
bnilding  in  Russia.  The  introduction  of  appli- 
ances and  machinery,  such  as  proper  windlasses, 
hoists,  mortar-mills,  ic.,  would  be  of  inoaloulable 
benefit,  both  to  the  workmen  and  employers, 
considering  that  building  in  the  capital  is  always 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  One  of  the 
terms  which  is  strictly  enforced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  the  covering  of  every  dwelling-house 
wick  stucco,  which  must  be  coloured,  and  kept 
in  constant  repair,  as  the  climate  acts  very 
disastrously  on  the  appearance  of  the  houses. 
Almost  every  spring  the  stucco  peels  and 
tumbles  off;  and  nothing  has  so  disagreeable 
an  effect  as  Corinthian  or  Doric  columns  which, 
in  dilapidated  buildings,  expose  in  patches  the 
red  brick  of  which  they  are  constructed.  This 
is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  provincial 
towns.  Another  feature  of  Russian  architecture 
is  the  class  of  summer  residences  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Petersburg.  Every  one  who 
can  afford  it  leaves  the  capital  for  the  summer 
months.  The  poorer  classes  resort  to  the 
villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  rich  to  the 
country-houses,  called  datchas.  They  are  gene- 
rally built  on  the  banka  of  the  Neva,  and 
are  of  wood,  in  all  manner  of  styles.  Gothic, 
Italian,  and  even  Chinese  specimens  are  to  be 
found,  of  the  taste  of  all  ages.  Although  they 
have  generally  cost  enormous  sums  in  the  erec- 
tion, and  display  much  luxnry,  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the  Italian 
villas  or  the  comfort  of  English  country-houses. 

One  great  characteristic  of  the  Russian  build- 
ing art  is  church  architecture,  of  which  Moscow 
and  the  ancient  towns  Kief  and  Novgorod  con- 
tain remarkable  specimens  of  what  is  callefi 
Eusso-Ryzantiue  style,  of  which  one  of  the  chief 
features  is  the  towers  surmounted  with  the 
cupolas  in  the  form  of  a bulb  or  onion,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a cross.  With  a general  simi- 
larity in  appearance,  the  form  of  the  towers 
varies  considerably,  striking  the  eye  by  their 
irregularity  and  their  diversity  of  colours  and 
gilding.  It  is  to  this  particular  that  Moscow 
owes  its  remarkable  appearance.  It  would  ap- 
pear altogether  that  very  li'.tle  attention  has 
been  paid  in  Russia  to  the  studying  of  their 


ancient  church  architecture,  or  archceology, 
generally  speaking,  until  quite  recently,  when 
the  initiative  was  taken  by  a private  gentleman, 
Mr.  Prokhorof,  who  undertook  on  his  own 
account  the  publicitioa  of  a work  entitled 
"Antiquities  of  Christendom  and  Archmology." 
It  contains,  among  other  things,  etchings  of 
interesting  specimens  of  frescoes  of  the  twelfth 
centnry  from  the  Church  of  St.  George  at  Scaro- 
LadogaorRuric’sFort.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  above  gentleman,  the  Moscow  Archi- 
tectural Society  have  despatched  several  of  their 
members  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  ancient 
Russian  sculptural  monuments,  particularly  in 
the  ancient  towns  of  Pereslavl-Z  ileaaky,  R )Stof, 
aud  Yaroslaf.  Photographic  views  are  to  be 
taken  of  the  exteriors  of  the  churehee,  from 
parts  which  have  been  the  least  subject  to 
innovation,  and  of  the  interiors.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  society  to  form  a gallery  of  these 
photographs,  the  first  of  its  kind,  at  the  forth- 
coming Moscow  Technical  Exhibition  of  1872. 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition  were  to  be 
seen  some  plaster  casts  of  frescoes  in  the  Riisso- 
Bysantine  style,  together  with  a facsimile  of  the 
doors  of  an  Ikonoabas,  or  altar-screen,  taken 
from  the  ancient  church  at  Suzdal,  which  at- 
tracted much  notice. 

The  church  architecture  of  St.  Petersburg 
differs  from  that  of  the  old  towns.  It  has 
neither  so  many  nor  so  distinguished  churches  as 
Moscow,  although  the  major  part  are  built  in  a 
pleasing  and  tasteful  style, — in  the  modern 
Russian,  which  is  a mixture  of  the  Grecian, 
Byzantine,  old  Russian,  and  New  European  ar- 
chitecture. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  presented  far  mere  important 
features  than  the  Russian  department  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  Nob  only  separate 
articles,  but  whole  groups  of  objects  forming  of 
themselves  already  complete  and  distinct  exhi- 
bitions appeared  here  with  cbaraoteriatic  aud 
remarkable  originality.  Of  these  carvings  in 
wood  were  particularly  noticeable.  The  Rus- 
sians are  masters  in  wood- work,  aud  a particular 
kind  of  artizins  in  the  capitals,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  Russian  cities,  are  the  carvers  iu  wood.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  immeasurable  forest  districts  of  Russia  a 
peculiar  dexterity  in  wood-carving  would  de- 
velop itself.  The  sculptors  in  wood  in  the  towns 
are  distinguished  from  the  carvers  of  the  vil- 
lages, who  devote  themselves  principally  to  the 
production  of  articles  of  domestio  use ; the 
former  work  to  a very  great  extent  at  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  interior  of  churches,  where 
the  Rnssiaus  love  to  see  pomp  and  splendour,  for 
which  an  enormous  quantity  of  wood-carving  and 
gilding  is  required.  For  fine  work  the  lime  is 
chiefly  used.  Each  workman,  when  engaged  on 
a piece,  has  a drawing  before  him,  working  on  a 
block  of  wood  with  chisel,  knife,  and  hammer, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  will  form  the 
whole  figure  from  a flat  picture  is  remarkable, 
considering  how  little  he  is  indebted  to  any  sort 
of  instruction.  In  church  decoration  the  most 
striking  objects  exhibited  were  the  Ikonostasea 
above  mentioned.  The  Ikonostas  is  a high 
screen  carved  in  wood  and  gilt,  which  sepiratei 
tho  holiest  of  holies  from  the  rest  of  the  church, 
on  which  are  represented  images  (paintings)  o'" 
Jeans  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  four  Evan- 
gelista, and  other  saints.  The  drapery  of  those 
paintiugs  is  made  in  solid  silver  and  silver  gilt, 
raised  and  engraved.  Iu  the  middle  are  the 
doors,  or  Tzar’s  gates,  as  they  are  called,  which 
generally  constitute  maeterpiooes  of  the  carving 
and  gilding,  of  which  a specimen  was  exhibited 
by  a Moscow  firm,  beautifully  formed  of  golden 
columns,  and  mixed  and  interlaced  with  vine- 
leaves  and  ears  of  corn,  richly  gilt.  Part  of  an 
Ikonostas  iu  oak  destined  for  the  Rnssian 
Church  of  the  Trinity  at  Jerusalem  was  also 
conspicuous.  The  price  of  the  whole  Ikonostas 
was  to  bo  over  l.OOOJ. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  various 
reforms  are  being  introdneediu  Russia,  modelled 
on  those  of  Western  Europe,  a complete  change 
bas  come  over  the  taste  in  ornamental  art. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  Italian  French  styles  are 
being  abaodoned,  and  a purely  national  taste 
is  cultivated.  This  was  apparent  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion ; in  fact,  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a sort 
of  fanatical  patriotism,  and  a curious  instance  of 
this  spirit  was  noticeable  some  time  ago  in  the 
Scrogonof  School  of  Design,  in  Moscow  (con- 
taining 200  scholars).  In  that  school,  the  pupils 
who  learnt  landscape  drawing,  were  to  copy 
nothing  but  Russian  landscapes.  Those  who 
studied  flowers  were  to  embody  in  their  designs 
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Russian  flowers  only ; while  designs  of  a more 
complex  character  were  takenTrom  Russian  illu- 
minated missals,  or  other  works  of  Russo- 
Bysaotine  art.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  a very 
interesting' work  has  been  published  and  executed 
in  Paris,  from  the  designs  by  the  pupils  of  the 
above  school,  taken  from  Russian  illuminated 
manuscripts,  entiled,  “ History  of  Russian  Orna- 
mental -irt,  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Sixteenth 
Centuries.”  This  publication  should  claim  the 
attention  of  our  own  designers  and  architects, 
as  being  novel,  and  the  designs  applicable  to  the 
ornamental  art  of  this  country, — the  innumerable 
figured  patterns  and  ornamentations  shining  iu 
splendid  colours,  sometimes  on  a golden  grouiidj| 
with  enciless  and  varied  plait  work  and  geome- 
trical figures  of  the  moat  wonderful  kind,  all  this 
in  combination  with  leaflets,  flowers,  stalks,  and 
twigs, and  strangely  intermixed  forms  of  dragons, 
affording  rich  material  for  the  artist  and  artizau. 
The  Count  Strogonof  School  of  Design  has 
already  considerable  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  native  industry,  and  produces  a 
large  number  of  designers,  who  find  ready.  ' 
employment  in  Moscow.  A useful  work  has  ’ 
just  been  published,  entitled  “ A Guide  for  ' 
making  Russian  Designs.” 

Besides  drawings  and  plaster  casts  of  aucienti  . 
Russian  architecture,  there  were  exhibited  by  : 
the  same  school  very  flue  specimens  of  painting'  ; 
on  china,  delf,  enamelled  iron,  flooring  tiles,  &o.  , 
In  the  department  for  wood  carvings,  there  were  . 
some  flue  specimens  of  Russian  woodwork, 
fretcuttiug,  with  curious  carving,  notably  the-  i 
kiosk,  where  Bibles  were  offered  for  sale,  and  : 
the  pavilion  containing  Mr.  Tatischef’s  collec- 
tion of  Russian  woodwork,  a case  in  the  form  of 
an  izboushka  (a  little  izba) , containing  samples  of 
maccaroni,  a garden  pavilion,  finished  with  a 
kind  of  wood  tissue. 

As  to  Heating  and  Lighting. — In  general  the  i 
Russian  stove  is  a la-ge,  clumsy,  oblong  mass 
that  rises  nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  ■ 
which  it  is  a disfigurement  rather  than  a decora-  . 
tion.  It  is  these  drawbacks  that  have  lately  , 
been  noticed  by  Russian  builders,  and  in  some  of  : 
the  modern  houses  a kind  of  compromise  has  ^ 
been  effected  between  the  Russian  stove  and  the  i 
English  fireplace,  which,  as  regards  cheerful-  i 
ness,  is  certainly  an  improvement.  English  fire-  .j 
places,  with  marble  chimney-pieces  and  fire-irons,  j 
&o.,  are  occasionally  imported,  bat  the  duty  and  .i 
expenses  are  too  high  to  make  them  a regular  ' 
article  of  traffic.  The  Russian  stove  as  at  present  n 
constructed,  of  white  glazed  tiles,  is,  doubtless,  of  n 
Dutch  origin,  as  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tiles  . 
is  that  which  prevailed  in  Holland  about  two  ' 
centuries  ago;  they  are  clumsy  in  appearance,  j 
heavy,  and  quite  unsuitable  for  any  kind  of  : 
ornamental  work.  At  the  Exhibition  some  of 
these  tiles  were  shown  ; white,  at  from  7 copeos 
(2i(i.)  to  15  copeos  (5d.)  each ; aud  of  a red  ; 
colour,3  copecs  (ld.)  toG  copecs(2d.)each.  There  I 
is  this  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  the  glazed  n 
tiles  manufactured  in  Russia:  after  being  a short  il 
time  in  use  the  enamel  invariably  cracks  all  over, 
presenting  a very  unsightly  appearance.  Thera  • 
is  another  kind  of  Russian  stove  which  is  fast  :l 
superseding  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  is  of  a ; 
cylindrical  form,  and  is  oonstrncted  of  red  brick,  I" 
covered  with  sheet  iron.  Ic  is  cheaper  than  i 
those  constructed  of  glazed  tiles,  but  does  not ; 
retain  the  heat  so  well ; and  its  gloomy  appear-  n 
auce,  and  when  the  dark  green  colour  with  which 
it  is  generally  pointed  has  been  burnt  and  1 1 
blistered,  tends  considerably  to  mar  the  tout  • 
ensemble  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is  erected,  uj 

Tde  cooking  stove  or  plita  used  in  the  capitals 
has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old7(' 
fashioned  Russianpec/i.  The  former  is  fashioned  ? ; 
somewhat  like  our  kitcheners,  but  they  have  this  | 
advantage  that  they  can  be  approached  from  ; 
three  sides  ; it  consists  of  a thick  iron-plate  set  ■ i 
in  brick  and  glazed  tiles,  with  baking  oven, — ■ ; 
taking  it  altogether  it  is  a clumsy  contrivance, 
and  takes  np  a great  deal  of  room.  It  is  ussd  i i 
for  boiling,  frying,  and  baking;  appliances  for 
roasting  are  nob  known  except  in  a few  of  the  111 
elaborate  kitchens  of  rich  Russian  gourmets.  ti : 
Tie  peoh  is  very  much  like  a baker’s  oven,  the  i ' 
whole  arrangement  being  very  primitive  besides  .. 
conBuming  an  inordinate  quantity  of  fuel. 

la  the  heating  of  a Russian  stove,  pine,  fir, 
and  birch  wood  are  principally  used ; and  it  should  ; 
be  I’emarked  that  the  embers  play  a moat  im- 1 
portanb  part,  for  it  is  from  the  embers,  not  from  :i 
tho  flame,  that  the  stove  is  expected  to  derive  i 
ice  heat.  So  long  as  the  wood  continues  in  a . i 
blaze,  whatever  quantity  may  have  been  put  in, 

I the  stove  never  gets  thoroughly  warm;  it  is  only  : 
i by  means  of  the  "viewshka,”  a sort  of  double  i 
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flae  plate,  that  the  passage  from  the  stove  into 
the  chimney  has  been  hermetically  closed  that 
the  heat  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  room. 

I The  Rnssian  stove-heaters  are  extremely  dexte- 

> rons  in  all  the  details  of  their  oconpation.  Tongs 
1 and  shovels  are  unknown  to  them.  Their  only 
: instrament  is  the  “ kooherga,”  a long  iron  poker, 

: with  a hook  at  the  end  of  it.  With  this  they  keep 
: np  stirring  the  fiery  mass,  break  np  the  embers, 

I and  pall  forvvard  the  fragments  of  wood  that 

are  still  bnrning,  in  order,  by  exposing  them  to 
t a current  of  air,  to  accelerate  their  conversion. 

! In  every  great  honse  there  is  at  least  one  servant 
j'whose  erclasive  doty  is  to  look  after  the  stoves, 

I and  he  collects  and  prepares  the  requisite  fuel. 

: In  general  he  builds  up  a pile  of  logs  within  each 
»lBtove  the  evening  before,  that  the  wood  may  be 
I'well  dried,  and  then  he  sets  fire  to  it  early  the 
(inert  morning,  using  for  that  purpose  the  tarry 

I,  rind  of  the  birch.  If  the  “ viewshka,”  or 
i damper,  be  closed  before  the  wood  be  com- 
l.pletely  burnt  into  embers,  a poiaonons  gas  is 
i emitted  by  the  coals,  and  fatal  consequences 
;.,may  ensne  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  its 
Iliufiuence ; the  blue  flame  hovering  over  the 
I bright  embers  is  therefore  carefully  watched, 
^land  not  until  it  entirely  disappears  is  it  con- 
» sidered  tafe  to  close  up  the  s’ove.  Accidents 

ido  occasionally  happen,  and  it  is  nothing  nn- 
I common  in  Russia  to  hear  of  people  who  have 
I been  eufibeated  by  the  fumes  of  their  stoves ; 

J. but  when  the  immense  number  of  these  stoves 
i is  token  into  consideration,  and  that  every  floor 
I and  every  part  of  the  house  has  to  be  hea’ed 
I at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  it  must  be  ad- 
; mibted  that  accidents  occur  but  rarely,  and  that 

an  admirable  degree  of  care  is  displayed  in 
I;thu0  always  selecting  the  proper  moment  for 
I;  closing  the  “viewshka.” 

I The  attention  of  Russian  ppecialiets  has  lately 
»;  been  directed  towards  the  discovery  of  means  of 

► effecting  economy  in  fuel,  which  is  an  important 
l‘  and  expensive  item  in  every  Russian  hoosohold, 
uthe  reckless  manner  in  which  woods  have  been 
j destroyed  causing  no  little  anxiety  concerning 
t the  future  supply.  When  we  consider  that  the 
i.  winter  lasts  six  months,  and  that,  at  St.  Peters- 
[ burg,  whore  the  climate,  although  somewhab 
('  modified  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  the  sea, 

3 the  thermometer,  in  winter,  often  points  to  55° 

of  Fahrenheit,  the  imperative  necessity  for  an 
[I  improved  state  of  things  in  this  depaitment  is 
:|  self-evident.  At  the  Exhibition  was  shown  a 
q stove  built,  or  rather  cased  in  glazed  tiles,  with 
* hermetical  doors,  adapted  for  burning  coals, 

I instead  of  wood, — a decided  improvement.  The 
I price  was  115  r.  s.  (14L  Is.  6d.).  Other  stoves 
i*  of  the  same  kind  were  exhibited  by  a maker  from 
i Finland,  for  burning  wood,  at  from  32  r.  3.  to 
^ 92  r.  s.  (4Z.  to  IIZ.  10s.)  each.  Iron  stoves,  of 
» various  other  constructions,  were  also  shown; 
tl,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  no  instance  was 
I it  doKonstrated  that  the  main  object  had 
i been  attained,  — the  economy  of  fuel.  There 
I were  steam-heating  apparatus,  hot-water  appa- 
ll ratus,  priced  respectively  80  r.  s.  and  75  r.  s.  (lOZ. 
li:  and  9Z.  7s.  fid  ) ; iron  stoves,  plain  and  ornamental, 

0 from  50  r.  s.  to  275  r.  s.  (7Z.  10s.  to  37Z.)  ; her- 
B metical  doors,  iron,  per  pair,  from  10  r.  s.  to 

1 15  r.  s.  (IZ.  58.  to  IZ.  173.  fid  ) ; tho  fame  of  brass, 
X from  22  r.  s.  to  30  r.  s.  (2Z.  iBs.  to  31.  15a.).  As 

10  a novelty,  may  be  mentioned  a portable  heating 
I apparatus,  heated  by  means  of  a "pulverising 
B lamp,"  the  latter  consisting  of  an  adaptation  of 
9,  tho  principle  of  the  ” pulveriser ’’  used  by  hair- 
r*.  dressers,  in  which  the  minutest  particles  of 
^ liquid  fuel  are  oonsumed,  a blast  being  produced 

by  means  of  an  air-pump,  which  forms  part  of 
ij  the  apparatus.  The  merit  of  this  invention 
consists  in  the  celerity  with  which  water  can  be 
boiled,— in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Ventilation. — This  essential  condition  of  the 
sanitary  economy  of  bnildiogs  has  been  ever 
fi  neglected  in  Russia;  and  it  is  only  lately  that 

11  efforts  are  being  made  towards  providing  for 
; this  desideratum.  It  should  be  observed  that 
ii  the  houses  in  Russia  as  oatly  as  October  may 
'I  be  said  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Double 
i-  windows  are  affixed  to  every  room;  every 
q aperture  through  which  a little  air  might  find  i' s 

' way  is  carefully  caulked  with  tow,  and  then  filled 
up  with  putty,  or  pasted  over  with  slips  of  paper. 

I Hero  and  there  a window  is  so  constructed  that 
a single  pane  may  now  and  then  be  opened  to 
let  in  a little  air.  In  this  close  and  confined 
atmosphere  ihe  family  live  and  have  their  being 
till  the  returning  May  ushers  in  the  warm 
weather,  and  gives  the  signal  that  fresh 
air  may  again  be  permitted  to  circulate  through 
the  interior  of  the  house.  The  Eussi  ins  have 
a sayiug, — “Par  kostay  ni  lomit," — literally 


" Steam  does  not  break  bones,”  meaning  tha' , 
heat  cannot  be  injurions.  This  conviction  is' 
perhaps  the  reason  why  a temperature  of  15"' 
Reaumur  (33 Fahrenheit)  in  the  bedroom  is  in: 
no  way  considered  excessive  or  injurious.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lassitude  and  pros-i 
tration  often  experienced  daring  a Russian ' 
winter,  notvfitbstanding  the  invigorating  effeotl 
of  out-door  drives  or  walking  exercise  in  sharp! 
frosts,  is  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the^ 
excessive  heat  of  the  rooms  and  the  insufficient 
ventilation.  The  only  ventilator  in  use,  a sort 
of  Archimedian  tin  fan-wheel,  in  a case  which  is 
fitted  into  the  window  or  fine.  Among  the  appli- 
ances for  heating,  calorifera  erected  in  the  base- 
ment of  large  houses,  with  a system  of  flues, 
have  to  some  extent  been  adopted  in  the  capital, 
but  it  is  a question  whether  they  are  snffioiently 
economical  to  be  app'ied  for  general  use.  The 
Gurney  stove  has  found  some  favonr  in  some  of 
the  larger  establishraeiits  of  the  oity.  Here 
there  is  a wide  field  open  for  our  countrymen. 
An  invention  that  would  combine  economy  of 
fuel  with  efficiency  as  to  heating  would  be  snre 
to  meet  with  an  enormous  patronage  all  over  the 
empire. 

Like  all  large  cities  of  Europe,  the  capital  of 
Russia  has  introduced  gas  for  lighting  purposes. 
Three  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  light 
St.  Peterebnrg  with  gas  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  two  companies.  The  first  was 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  when,  just  as 
all  arrangements  were  complete  the  buildings 
caught  fire,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned  for 
some  years.  The  second  attempt  was  made  after 
the  accession  of  the  late  Empfror  Nicholas.  The 
high  and  ungainly  building  iutended  for  the  gas- 
holder was  injudioiously  placed  near  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  formed  so  prominent  a deformity 
that  the  emperor  was  glad,  in  1838,  to  buy  up 
the  whole  of  die  premises  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  down. 
The  company  then  went  to  work  again,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1839,  when  people  were  begin- 
Ding  to  look  forward  to  light  streets  in  winter, 
the  whole  illumination  wns  opened  and  closed 
on  the  same  day  by  a frightful  explosion,  by 
which  the  gasholder  was  destroyed,  a number  of 
people  were  killed,  and  the  money  of  the  share- 
holders was  lost.  Shortly  afterwards,  gasworks 
were  erected  in  the  snburba  by  an  English  firm, 
which  was  a complete  success,  and  has  oontinned 
BO  up  to  fhe  preeent  time.  It  is  only  recently 
that  another  company  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
formed  : the  work  was  also  executed  by  an 
English  firm.  The  ooal  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  price  of  gas  per  1,000  about 
lOa.  fid.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg,  wherever  gas  has  been  intro- 
duced, are  better  lighted  than  they  are  in 
London ; the  number  of  lamps  is  greater  in  a 
given  distance ; the  burners  and  quality  of  the 
gas  is  better;  the  lamp-posts,  also, bettor  finished, 
and  certainly  ornamental,  when  compared  with 
the  regulation  pattern  of  our  metropolis.  Gas 
does  not  find  its  way  so  readily  inaido  the  houses  : 
it  is  confined  entirely  to  the  yards,  staircases, 
&o.,  except  in  public  establishments,  shops, 
hotels,  &c.,  where  the  fittings  are  always  of  the 
rooghfsb  description.  Glass  globes  are  never 
seen  on  tie  chandeliers.  A short  time  ago  an 
Englieh  company  was  formed  in  London, — the 
Moscow  Gas  Company, — who  undertook  the  oon- 
struction  of  works  in  that  oity.  More  than 
40,000  lamps  have  already  been  erected.  All 
the  large  factories  and  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Pttersbarg  have  their  own  gas- 
works, and  they  have  been  introdneed  in  the 
interior  establishments  of  the  same  kind,  as  well 
as  on  manorial  estates.  England  supplies  nearly 
all  the  work. 

From  lighting  we  naturally  come  to  paving. 
The  ever-increasing  traffic  in  the  capital  of  St. 
Petersburg,  has  called  for  improvements  in 
paving.  Until  now  almost  the  only  paving-stone 
known  is  the  common  boulder.  Many  trials 
have  been  made  to  stibstitute  for  the  old 
material  iron,  asphaltum,  granite  blocks, 
macadam,  resulting  more  or  less  in  failures, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  frost ; as  an  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  may  be  taken  the  wood  pavement, 
which  consists  of  sexagon  blocks  laid  on  to 
2 in.  tarred  planks,  and  secured  together  by 
wooden  pins,  tar  being  used  as  a cement.  Over 
this  the  oarrieges  roll  as  smoothly  as  on  a tram- 
way. This  kind  of  pavement,  however,  has  only 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  necessicates  constant  repair,  owing  to  the 
watery  soil.  The  paving  of  the  capital  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  house  proprietor,  who  is  bound  to 
provide  the  same  opposite  his  house,  and  keep 


it  in  order.  Even  the  common  pavement  is 
dear,  notwithstanding  the  low  cost  of  labour 
and  of  tho  material  which  is  gathered  in  the 
vicinity,  on  the  coast  of  Finland : it  requires 
constant  repair,  owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  winter  roads  serve  to  mitigate 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  traveller  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  streets.  Nature  has  provided, 
by  means  of  snow  and  ice,  a more  convenient 
road  for  man  and  horse  than  any  that  art  has 
been  able  to  constrnct ; it  is  aitonisbing  to 
compare  the  wear  and  tear  of  a sledge  with  a 
wheeled  vehicle. 

Latterly  the  introduction  of  tramways  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  along  the  principal 
streets  has  proved  a boon  to  the  public  of  St. 
Petersburg,  as  well  as  a commercial  success, 
and  is  likely  to  meet  with  considerable  exten- 
sion. The  rails  and  some  of  the  carriages  were 
ordered  from  this  country.  Tramways  have 
also  been  introduced  for  conveying  goods  from 
the  quays  to  the  custom-house. 

Iron,  as  applied  in  this  country  for  various 
arohiteotural  purposes,  such  as  gii  liers,  house- 
ratlings,  large  bridges,  &o.,  is  but  very  little  used 
in  the  capital,  and  consequently  in  all  other 
towns,  as  an  exception,  may  bo  taken  the  rail- 
ings of  squares  and  gardens.  At  tl  c Exhibition 
there  was  only  one  girder  exhibited  by  a Govern- 
ment establitthment.  Tho  northern  side  of  the 
Summer  Gardens  of  St.  Petertburg  is  celebrated 
for  its  iron  railings  with  its  fanciful  garlands  and 
arabesques,  which,  people  say,  an  Englishman 
once  travelled  all  the  way  from  London  to  sec, 
and  make  a sketch  of,  and  then  returned, 
satisfied  with  his  journey,  not  deigning  to  cast 
an  eye  npon  any  other  monuments  of  the  city. 
However,  it  is  a very  elaborate  specimen  of  iron- 
founding,  and  scarcely  to  bo  equalled  any- 
where. 

There  is  only  one  iron  bridge  over  ihe  Neva, — 
a very  fine  sample  of  modern  engineering. 
Another  iron  bridge  is  wanted  further  up  the 
river,  and  plans  for  the  same  have  already  been 
submitted  to  the  authorities.  The  communica- 
tion between  tho  two  banks  of  the  river  is  kept 
up  to  a large  extent  by  means  of  pontoon  bridges, 
one  of  these  being  three  quarters  of  a mile 

lODg. 

In  a sanitary  point  of  view,  St.  P>  teraburg, 
and,  in  fact,  all  Russian  towns  are  in  a deplor- 
able condition.  Drainage  is  unknown  in  the 
capital,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river,  wbioh  is  a serious  matter  for  a town  con- 
taining something  like  700,000  inbab  tauts,  and 
which  is  proved  by  the  chronic  prevalence  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  houses,  as  a rule,  are 
veritable  whitened  sepulchres;  the  effluvium  from 
the  latrines  and  dust-holes  is  horrible.  The 
general  and  special  smells  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  spring  and  summer  are  hardly  to  be  matched 
iu  any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  only  wi:,hin  the 
last  few  weeks,  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  that 
stringent  measures  have  been  taken  with  a view 
to  mitigate  the  evil  to  some  extent  by  imposing 
fines  upon  the  landlords.  But  all  this  is  useless  ; 
and  until  a proper  system  of  drainage  is  intro- 
duced, matters  are  likely  to  remain  much  in  the 
same  oondition. 

Some  few  years  ago  waterworks  were  esta- 
blished. Until  then  all  the  water  bud  to  be 
carried  in  huge  casks  from  the  canals  and  river. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  comparatively 
few  have  availed  themselves  of  tho  luxury  of 
Neva  water  brought  into  the  houses,  the  supply 
being  confined  chiefly  to  the  streois,  where 
several  public  fountains  have  been  erected,  from 
which  the  honses  in  the  vicinity  are  supplied. 

With  the  extension  of  the  system  of  railways 
the  towns  of  the  interior  are  beginning  to  wake 
np  also.  Finding  a necessity  for  a constant 
and  nuinterrupted  supply  of  water,  they  have 
introdneed  waterworks,  for  instance,  in  tha 
towns  of  Vladimir,  Saratof,  Kharkof,  Nijui,  and 
Novgorod.  The  construction  of  these  establish- 
ments in  Russia  affords  many  facilities,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  rivers,  and  at  tho  same  time 
great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  frost 
npon  the  pipes  if  nob  sunk  sufficiently  deep.  The 
important  town  of  Odessa  is  only  now  beginning 
to  adopt  the  present  system  of  water-supplying. 
Situated  in  a locality  where  there  are  neither 
springs  nor  rivers,  it  has  until  now  depended 
entirely  npon  well,  rain  water,  and  a brackish 
water  supplied  from  an  aqueduot  yielding  about 
300,000  gallons  daily. 

Among  the  innovations  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
the  appearance  of  water-carts  on  the  Eng  is 
principle.  Appliances  for  gas-lighting  un  ^ 
age  were  not  shown  at  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART  FROM  THE  DAYS 
OF  QUEEN  ANNE* 

Lookijtg  back,  cursorily,  upon  tbe  literature 
and  art  of  Great  Britain  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, despite  the  complimentary  title  of  Angns- 
tan  Age  conferred  npon  Qoeen  Anno’s  reign,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  declare  that  art,  at  all 
events,  was  never  at  so  low  an  ebb  before 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Never,  we  should  be  inclined  to  assert, 
was  British  art  so  thoroughly  undervalued  or 
ignored,  if  not  frowned  away  altogether,  in  the 
welcome  of  foreign  importations,  as  in  the  early 
days  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Art,  in  all  its 
phases,  it  seems  to  ns,  was  then  as  artihcial  in  its 
aspect  as  the  white-powdered  hair  of  the  beaux 
and  belles.  We  turn  to  the  country  churches  of 
that  period,  and  find  them  little  more  than  brick 
or  stone  boxes.  We  tbiuk  of  tbe  gentlemen’s 
houses  of  that  date,  and  remember  they  were 
lean  and  hungry  attempts  to  look  Classic.  There 
were  no  sculptors  of  higher  attainments  than 
those  who  executed  tbe  figures  on  Temple- 
bar.  The  painters  praotiaing  in  England  were 
foreigners.  The  men  whose  portraits  they  painted 
wore  pig-tails.  Thinking  of  the  ooslnme  of  the 
day,  we  call  to  mind  that  womenkind,  at  least, 
affected,  besides  white  hah’,  a false  stature  by 
means  of  cushions  on  their  heads,  and  heels  to 
their  boots  of  several  inches  in  height ; and 
stuck  patches  on  their  faces, — nob  to  hide 
blemishes,  bub  to  display  such  eocontricities  in 
the  forms  of  these  patches  as  tiny  outlines  of 
carriages  and  horses  and  similar  unacoonntable 
objects.  There  was  no  National  Gallery;  there 
was  no  British  Museum ; tbero  was  no  Royal 
Academy.  Nevertheless,  this  barren  period  in 
the  history  of  British  art  has  now  found  an 
historiographer;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable 
still,  by  dint  of  association  with  work  executed 
before  this  time,  and  a gradual  lead,  or  progress, 
up  to  the  art  of  the  present  century,  he  has  con- 
trived to  remove  from  this  uninventive,  sterile 
time  much  of  its  reproach.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
Mr.  Graham,  the  historian  in  question,  makes 
SDoh  good  play  with  hia  best  card — libsrature  — 
that  we  do  not  feel  the  poverty  of  the  rest  of  his 
hand  so  mneh  as  we  might  do. 

Doubtless,  in  the  matter  of  literature,  Qaesn 
Anne’s  reign  was  Augustan  ; but  Cajsar  Angastus, 
we  are  told,  found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  lefo 
it  built  of  marble.  Hence,  architecture  must 
have  been  in  his  every-day  thoughts  as  much  as 
the  companionship  of  Cicero.  Wo  may  be  sure, 
jadging  from  the  testimony  of  the  literary  men 
of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  that  both  the  sovereign 
and  her  chief  subjects  entertained  but  one  idea 
on  the  subject  of  Euglibh  architecture  and  art 
generally,  which  was  a conviction  that  they  were 
utterly  beneath  notice,  and  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion into  more  worthiness.  Addison,  writing 
from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax,  declared  that  other 
countries  might  excel  in  architecture  and 
painting,  bat  it  was  Britain's  particular  province 
to  watch  over  Europe,  maintain  the  balance  of 
power,  and  threaten  presumptnons  kings  with 
war.  Only  portrait-painting  seems  to  have  been 
in  any  esteem;  and  this  preference  was  due  to 
personal  affection,  rather  than  to  intellectual 
taste.  Pope,  writing  to  Richardson,  on  the  day 
of  his  mother’s  death,  to  come  and  sketch  her 
face  before  the  “ winter  flower  ” faded,  spoke  of 
portrait-painting  as  “that  obliging  art.”  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  oentnry,  however,  matters 
had  changed ; for  mnaic,  which  Dryden  called 
inarticulate  poetry,  was  languishiDg  in  the 
favour  of  the  wealthy,  and  painting  rising  in 
esteem.  Goldsmith  makes  the  citizen  of  the 
world  write  to  Fum  Hoam,  first  president  of  the 
Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  thus : — “Painting 
is  now  become  the  sole  object  of  fashionable  care  : 
the  title  of  connoisseur  in  that  art  is,  at  present, 
the  safest  passport  into  very  fashionable  society  : 
a well-timed  shrug,  an  admiring  attitude,  and 
one  or  two  exotic  tones  of  exclamation,  are  suf- 
fioient  qualifications  for  men  of  low  oircumstanoes 
to  curry  favour.  Even  some  of  the  young 
nobility  are  themselves  instructed  in  handling 
the  pencil,  while  th-ir  happy  parents,  big  with 
expectation,  foresee  the  walla  of  every  apartment 
covered  with  the  mannfactnres  of  their  posterity.’’ 
But  he  has  another  sly  rub  for  art-patrons,  whom, 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  difficulty  of  servin'^ 
two  masters,  he  may  have  looked  npon  as  soorners 
of  literature.  The  Citizen  of  the  World  is  passing 
through  a picture-gallery,  when  the  owner  of  i . 
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points  out  an  indifferently-exeouted  painting  as 
the  best  there.  He  asked  where  the  beauties 
lay,  and  was  answered,  “ Sir,  the  merit  does  not 
consist  in  the  piece,  but  in  the  manner  iu  which 
it  was  done : the  painter  drew  the  whole  with 
his  foot,  and  held  the  pencil  between  the  toes. 
I bought  it  at  a very  great  price;  for  peculiar 
merit  should  be  ever  rewarded.” 

Mr.  Graham  pencils  in  his  sketches  of  tbe 
history  of  litoranre,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  with  a due  regard  to  the  well-known 
boundaries  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Litera- 
ture is  restricted  to  history,  biography,  fiction., 
poetry,  the  drama,  periodical  writing,  essays, 
epistolary  writing,  voyages,  and  travels,  leaving 
out  of  question  philosophical,  theological,  politi- 
cal, and  scientific  works.  The  disproportion  in 
popular  estimation,  in  the  last  cantnry,  between 
literature  and  architecture,  is  evident  in  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  by  the  author. 
Literatnre  is  treated  at  length  in  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pages,  while  architeoture  is  dis- 
missed in  thirty-two  pages.  Painting,  however, 
pervades  a hundred  and  forty-three  pages  ; but 
this  good  measure  is  somewhat  neutralised  by 
the  brevity  with  which  the  sister  handmaiden, 
sculpture,  is  treated.  Scarcely  more  than  forty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  British  School  of  Sculp- 
tors, although  it  is  braced  from  the  day  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  handed  the  first  gold  medal 
awarded  by  the  Academy  for  sculpture  to  John 
Bacon,  for  his  bas-relief  of  JEneas  escaping  from 
Troy,  to  that  on  whioh  her  gracious  Majesty  sat 
to  John  Giboon  for  the  group,  in  the  Princes’ 
Chamber,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
produotions  of  living  authors  are  excluded,  expe- 
rieuoe  having  proved,  Mr.  Graham  thinks,  that 
the  “ oscillations  of  opinion  and  taste  require  a 
few  years  to  steady  themselves.”  The  paucity 
of  information  concerning  architeoture  in  the 
early  days  of  the  House  of  Hanover  is  the  result-, 
of  course,  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  his  pupil,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  had  engrafeed  a taste  for  Palla- 
dian  architecture,  of  which  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
availed  himself.  James  Gibbs,  Colin  Campbell, 
and  William  Kent  carried  it  on.  Sir  William 
Chambers,  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  Robert  and  James 
Adams  followed  in  the  track  they  helped  to 
widen  out. 

Neale’s  “ Views  of  Country  Seats,”  com- 
menced in  1818,  show,  for  the  county  of  Yui'k 
only,  twenty-three  mansion-houses  in  the  Palla- 
diau  style,  twelve  more  of  Elizabethan  mixed 
with  Italian  details,  and  three  of  modern  Gothic. 
Italian  faQides  were  at  first  supplemeoted  by 
Italian  gardens  adorned  with  architectural  ob- 
jects, fountains,  balustrades,  vases,  and  statues  ; 
but  as  time  passed  on  fasbiou  decreed  that 
natural  or  English  landscapsa  should  supplant 
this  artificial  mode  of  treatment ; and  the  cele- 
brated Capability  Brown  was  the  instrument  of 
the  change.  M’^anwhile,  attention  was  being 
turned,  by  architects,  to  pure  Greek  archi- 
tecture  instead  of  Palladio’s  version  of  the 
Roman  manner  of  rendering  it.  In  17G1,  James 
Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revetb,  aided  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  published  the  first  of  their 
volumes  showing  the  monuments  of  Athens  ; 
and  henceforth  it  became  imperative  for  archi- 
tects to  study  iu  Greece.  The  difficulties  to 
contend  against  in  the  adoption  of  pure  Greek 
plans,  the  ability  shown  in  their  adaptation,  and 
the  public  appreciation  of  the  classic  mode  of 
building,  are  described  by  Mr.  Graham.  Of  the 
numerous  edifices  he  enumerates,  he  gives  the 
palm  to  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  as  tbe  only 
British  example  of  Grecian  art  that  can  be 
mentioned  with  as  much  praise  as  the  church  of 
the  Madeleine,  Paris.  He  quotes,  we  may  add, 
the  park  front  of  Bridgwater  House,  London,  as 
one  of  the  beat  of  the  recent  facades  in  which 
the  classio  style  has  been  used  without  a 
portico. 

On  the  Gothic  revival,  Mr.  Graham  gives  a 
pleasant  if  superficial  chapter.  He  points  out 
that  it  was  Sir  William  Chambers  who  gave  the 
earliestrecognition,  in  moderu  times,  to  the  merits 
of  Gothic  architecture,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
construction.  Iu  his  “ Treatise  of  Architecture  ” 
he  deplored  that  the  dilettanti  should  waste 
, their  meauB  iu  importing  gleanings  from  Greece, 
and  that  the  antiquaries  of  the  day  were  content 
with  publishing  loose  sheets,  instead  of  en- 
couraging persons,  duly  qualified,  to  undertake 
correct  delineations  of  our  cathedrals  and  other 
buildings  called  Gothic,  before  they  fell  to  ruin. 
A publication  of  this  kind,  he  urged  eloquently, 
“ would  be  of  great  service  to  the  arts  of  design, 
preserve  tbe  remembrance  of  an  extraordinary 
style  of  building  now  sinking  fast  into  oblivion. 
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and  at  the  same  time  publish  to  the  world  the 
riches  of  Britain  in  the  splendour  of  her  ancient 
stmetures.”  Horace  Walpole  did  not  wait  for 
any  of  the  publications  that  soon  followed  this 
indication  of  a market,  before  he  commenced  hia 
villa  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  consequently  he 
worked  in  tbe  dark  as  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  style.  Architects,  too,  began  to  build  Gothic 
designs  in  equal  ignorance  and  similar  unsatis- 
factory resuks.  As  Mr.  Graham  states,  " iu 
many  parts  of  the  country  Gothic  casiles  arose, 
uncomfortable  as  dwelling-houses,  and  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  fortified  places;  country  squires 
erected  priories,  and  London  citizens  rusticated 
in  little  Strawberry  Hills."  And  then  the 
author  relates  the  appearance  of  tbe  works 
of  Britton,  Pugin,  Rickman,  and  others,  and 
the  effects  they  produced.  If  an  expression  of 
any  bias  can  be  discerned  in  favour  of  eibherj 
Gothio  or  Classic  architecture  iu  this  chapter,  we 
should  be  inoliued  to  believe  that  Mr.  Graham 
thinks  the  Classio  style  admissible  only  iu  well- 
sheltered  parka  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  ; but  that  the  Gothic  style  may 
beappropriatelyused  in  any  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Foremost,  iu  the  chapter  on  British  painters, 
sfcaoda  the  name  of  Hogarth.  Iu  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Graham  ascribes  equal 
originality  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Richard  | 
Wilson,  as  all  striking  out  nsw  paths  for  them- 
selves ; but  he  gives,  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
first  place  to  Hogarth.  Sir  Joshua  follows,  with 
his  splendid  cUentvle  of  sitters,  hia  addresses,  dis- 
courses, presidentship  of  the  Academy,  delightful 
friends,  and  general  good  luck.  Then  pass  across 
the  page  the  other  principal  exhibitors  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Royal  Academy, — Gainsborougb, 
West,  Dance,  Barrett,  and  Angelica  Kauffman. 
Rjtnney  never  belonged  to  the  body,  and  so  falls 
into  a lower  place  than  he  would  do  but  for  this 
accidental  isolation  ; for,  admits  Mr.  Graham,  not 
only  now,  but  in  Sir  Joshua’s  lifetime,  Romney’s 
pictures  were  highly  valusd  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed them,  aud  considered  equal  to  those  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  in  dignity,  si mpHoity, 
and  colour  5 and  we  know  that  Cowper  and  ths 
Della  Cruscans  extolled  his  works  iu  the  warmest 
terms.  Wilson,  Morland,  and  James  Ward  are 
next  marshalled  and  scrutinised.  Then  we  look 
through  Stothard’s  works  in  company  with  the 
author,  turning  over  his  designs  for  brooaded 
silks,  and  his  illustrations  to  books,  before  we  : 
get  to  hia  pictures.  Some  prominence  is  given  i 
to  the  art  of  William  Blake,  which  the  writer 
finds  to  be  so  peculiar  aud  unique  as  to  bo  most 
difficult  to  describe.  West,  too,  is  accredited  with  ! 
the  full  merit  of  the  revolution  he  wrought  in  . 
art  by  means  of  his  delineation  of  the  figures  on  ; 
his  canvas  in  modern  dress  instead  of  Classio  i 
costumes,  and  Sir  Joshua’s  conversion  to  the  ; 
wisdom  of  the  practice  is  mentioned.  But  not-  • 
withstanding  the  service  West  rendered  in  this  • 
respect,  and  the  royal  favour  he  enjoyed  for  thirty  ; 
years,  the  oscillaticns  of  opinion  and  taste,  for  i 
whioh  Mr.  Graham  has  left  such  a wide  margin, 
have  made  sad  havoc  with  his  artistic  repute. 
But  he  was  the  second  president  of  the  Academy,  • 
and  thus  comes  chronologically  into  more  pro- 
minence than  would  be  otherwise  accorded  him. 
Copley,  James  Barry,  John  Hamilton  Mortimer,  • 
the  brothers  John  and  Alexander  Runciman, 
Fuseli,  Northcote,  and  Opie,  are  the  historical 
painters  selected  to  bring  up  the  rear ; and  Sir  i 
W.  Beechey,  Hoppner,  Owen,  Phillips,  Jackson, 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Sir  Martin  Sbee,  Sir  H. 
Raeburn,  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  and  Grabam  : 
Gilbert,  figure  apart  in  a special  chapter  on  t 
British  Portrait-painting.  But  this  by  no  means  ■ 
exhausts  the  category  ; a chapter  on  later  British  I' 
Historical  Painters  points  to  the  works  of  Haydon, 
Etty,  David  Scott,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  ■' 
Sir  W.  Allan,  Thomas  Duncao,  Dyce,  and  i 
Maolise  ; another  includes  reference  to  the  pio-  ^ 
tares  of  life  and  manners  by  Mulready,  Newton,  i 
Leslie,  Egg,  Muller,  and  Johu  Phillip;  and  in  > 
another  we  arc  shown  the  landscapes  of  Con-  i 
stable,  Turner,  Collins,  Boningtou,  Sir  W.  ! 
Calloott,  Martin,  Danby,  the  Nasmyths,  Thomson 
of  Daddiugatone,  M'Culloch,  Roberts,  and 
Stanfield.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Graham,  : 
however,  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  a 
history  of  water-colour  paiutieg.  If  we  are  to  . 
have  facts  instead  of  coDj^cture,  there  will  be  i 
no  time  equal  to  the  present.  The  further  we  ' 
are  removed  from  the  first  professors  of  tbe  art  i 
the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  tracing  their 
progress. 

Nollekins,  Bacon,  and  Banks  lead  off  tbe  little 
procession  of  British  sculptors.  Mr.  Graham  ' 
has  not  aimed,  we  must  bear  Iu  mlud,  at  bringing 
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> light  new  facts  in  their  lirea  ; conaeqnently, 

0 must  be  satisfied  if  we  fi.Qd,  with  easy 
)ference,  the  chief  works  for  which  they  are 
3W  remembered.  Hitherto,  he  infers,  we 
lould  have  to  consult  many  a scattered  notice 

1 obtain  a fair  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
)ne  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
■t,  which  inconvenience  he  has  endeavoured  to 
imedy.  We  should  not  complain,  then, if  his  work 
ere  not  more  than  it  purports  to  be, — a classifi- 
ition  and  condensation  of  facta  connected  with 
odern  British  literatnre  and  art.  But  he  has 
ven,  over  and  above,  little  darts  and  flashes  of 
iticism,  for  which 'people  with  no  particnlar  bias 

' their  own  on  the  subjects  under  consideration 
ay  be  glad.  As  a rule,  the  opinions  he  expresses 
•e  those  current  in  well-informed  circles.  Flax- 
an  rightly  occupies  a high  place  in  his  regard. 
’’estmacottjChantrcy.Behnes,  are  also  mentioned 
ith  groat  praise.  Of  the  later  British  sculptors, 
aily  Wyatt,  Mosgravo  L.  Watson,  Josephs, 
illacs.  Park,  Gibaon,  Spence,  Munro,  and  Mac- 
)W6ll  are  selected  for  commeedations.  On  the 
ibject  of  State-patronage  of  sculpture,  to  meet 
,e  difficulty  of  the  great  expenditure  of  capital 
id  skilled  labour  that  is  involved  in  scnlpturnl 
orks  before  there  is  scarcely  any  marketable 
suit,  Mr.  Graham  thinks  that  it  may  lend  its 
d with  considerable  effect.  Sculptural  work, 
i a large  scale,  is  so  far  beyond  the  means  of 
'ivate  individuals  that  a general  recognition  of 
.0  need  of  State-patronage  is  considered  by 
any  thoughtful  persons  as  desirable  ; but  all  is 
)t  smooth  even  when  this  is  the  case ; and 
oeral  impartiality,  on  the  one  side,  and  discern- 
g discretion  on  the  other,  will  still  be  required. 
Although  Mr.  Graham  handles  literature  more 
eely  than  he  has  depicted  art,  we  miss  a branch 
it  that  is  eminently  worthy  of  notice,  as 
aaracteristic  of  our  own  times.  We  allude  to 
le  establishment  and  maintenance  of  periodicals 
)voted  to  the  spread  of  nrt-teaching  and  intel- 
jence.  A ceutnry  ago  the  nearest  appro.aoh 
anything  of  the  kind  were  the  addresses  and 
Dtnres  of  the  Academic'aos.  These  powerful 
ventions  of  modern  times  for  the  promulgation 
art,  are  surely  of  signifleatit  interest,  and 
onld  have  been  mentioned  in  a history  of  lite- 
ture  and  art  brought  down  to  the  reign  of 
leen  Victoria.  As  far  as  it  goes,  however, 
Graham’s  book  contains  a series  of  agree- 
le,  truthful  eketobes,  but  sketches  only. 


^ ENGINEER’S  IDEAS  OF  THE  PEOPEU 
SITE  Foil  HOSPITALS. 

The  experiences  of  the  late  war  in  France 
d Germany  have  amply  proved  the  evils  of 
)wdiug  the  wounded  together  in  masses,  in 
ge  buildings  in  or  near  towns,  merely  because 
ch  buildings  are  to  be  had  ready  to  band  and 
ve  only  to  be  taken  possession  of.  The  objeo- 
ns  to  this,  however,  apply  with  almost,  if  not 
iite,  as  much  force  to  what  we  deem  a radical 
stake,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  great  civil 
spitals  in  the  very  midst  of  our  huge,  densely- 
ronged,  and  unwholesome  cities. 
iThe  practice  here  began  just  upon  the  same 
ip-hazard  basis  as  the  making  convents, 
lurches,  and  stores  into  hospitals  for  the 
Imnded.  What  brought  our  great  Guy’s  Hos- 
lal  to  bo  set  down  in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
bta  in  London,  close  to  the  Fleet  Ditch  and  to 
e stenches  of  Smitbfield,  and  even  now  close 
I a great  meat-market?  Neither  choice  nor 
pessity,  but  simply  that  there  pre-existed  a 
r monastery,  emptied  of  its  lazy  and  useless 
[ternity.  What  so  easy  as  to  make  its  big 
ildings  available  for  the  nobler  purpose  of  a 
jpital. 

lAnd  the  same  sort  of  antecedents  applied  to 
i.  Thomas’s,  the  City  of  Loudon,  the  Middlesex, 
.d  to  Ecores  of  our  provincial  hospitals.  In 
Dse  days  there  were  few  or  no  medical  statistics, 
Itle  idea  of  hygiene,  and  civic  population  was 
I't  as  packed  up,  herring  fashion,  as  it  is  now. 
creover,  travelling  was  for  the  healthy  and 
gorous  only,  and  was  a matter  of  labour  and 
ne;  there  were  no  railways, — not  even  stage- 
taches, — and  at  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
ay’s,  little  locomotion  except  on  horseback  or 
I foot. 

' Nowadays,  however,  with  the  means  on  hand 
iverywhere  of  getting  miles  away  from  City 
aoking  and  smoke  in  a few  minutes  and  for  a 
w pence,  we  hold  it  as  almost  axiomatic  that 
jll  onr  great  boepitals  should  be  in  the  open 
)untry,  never  within  the  mortiferouB  air  of  our 
• owded  towns.  For  accidents,  for  sudden 
tacks,  for  everything  standing  in  need  ol 


instant  surgical  or  medical  aid,  there  must 
always  be  a certain  amount  of  hospital  accom- 
modation within  the  dense  area  of  our  cities. 
This,  however,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
confined  to  the  above  cases,  and  to  receiving- 
houses,  for  the  examination  and  classification  of 
patients. 

Every  suob  establishment  shoold  be  in  direct 
communication  with  a line  of  railway  coming 
into  the  premises,  and  going  to  the  great  hospital 
established  several  milos  away  in  the  country. 
Three  or  four  trains,  composed  wholly  of  pro- 
perly-oonstructed  hospital  - carriages,  classified 
for  accidents  and  the  wounded,  for  contagious 
diseases,  &o.,  should  go  and  come  each  day,  and, 
of  course,  the  civic  and  the  rural  ends  of  the 
system  should  be  in  telegraphic  communication. 
We  cannot  afford  apace  to  enlarge  as  we  might 
on  the  working  of  this  new  hospital  system  j 
bub  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  by  thus 
putting  every  possible  patient  out  of  impure,  and 
into  pure  and  wholesome  omntryair  at  onoe, 
the  average  saving  in  time  occupied  for  the 
recovery  of  every  case,  and  therefore  the  abridg- 
ment of  expense,  proportionate  to  time  in  hos- 
pital, wonld  soon  prove,  not  only  that  this  more 
expensive  plan  (as  to  outlay)  was  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  but  that  it  economised  life  itself 
even  more  than  money.  A large  per-centaga 
of  the  civic  population  which  crowds  our  city 
hospitals  now,  and  only  leave  them  walking 
ghosts,  after  needlessly  prolonged  confinement 
to  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  intramural 
ward,  or  never  leave  but  when  carried  forth 
corpses,  would  quickly  regain  health  and  strength 
under  the  vitalising  air  of  the  country  and  the 
effects  of  treatment  and  good  food  combined 
with  it. 

If  these  views  be'well  founded,  or  even  partly 
so,  can  any  more  extravagant  mistake  be  con- 
ceived than  the  planting  down  our  newest  and 
latest,  onr  architecturally  most  pretentious,  and 
in  magnitude  and  funds,  we  believe,  almost 
greatest  of  our  London  hospitals,  the  new 
St.  Thomas’s,  upon  the  very  edge,  within  50  ft.  J 
of  the  turbid,  and  always  of  neoeasity  to  be  more  i 
or  [less  feetid,  waters  of  the  Thames,  and,  in  j 
point  of  level,  not  10  fc.  above  high  tide  level  ? [ 

In  a tidal  estuary,  too,  in  which  from  the  j 
relations  of  temperature  of  the  waters  to  that 
of  the  air  and  of  its  dew  point,  fogs  must  in  | 
spring  and  autumn  be  for  ever  inevitable ; and  j 
where  these  not  only  obscurs  the  vitalizing 
eftV’Cts  of  light  from  the  sick,  but  coming  loaded 
with  soot,  putrescent  dust,  smoke,  and  sulphur 
compounds,  as  well  as  ammonia,  are  mortal  to 
many  pulmonary  patients.* 

One  block,  out  of  the  whole  of  this  grandiose 
pile  at  its  present  site,  as  an  iostant-case 
hospital  and  receiving-house,  with  its  line  of 
railway  joining  the  London  and  South  Western, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  architectural  grandeur 
abandoned  for  plain  usefal  hospital  buildings 
some  miles  out  of  town,  would,  if  we  allow  for 
the  enormous  difference  in  the  value  of  the  civic 
and  for  the  rural  sites,  have  proved  as  little  costly 
iu  outlay  j and,  we  shall  not  repeat,  have  been  a 
far  more  potent  and  efficacious  instrument  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sick. 

Bub  the  objections,  no  doubt,  will  at  onoe  be 
made, — Where  is  your  staff  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  bo  found, — how  are  your  medical 
students  to  be  taught, — if  you  thus  move  your 
great  hospitals  into  the  country  ? And  we 
simply  reply, — Move  them  too;  and  those  of  the 
staff  that  will  not  or  cannot  move  by  reeson  of 
their  existing  civic  praolioo,  let  them  move  out 
of  the  way. 

The  great  country  hospital  should  be,  iu  fact, 
a great  medical  and  surgical  college  complete  in 
itself.  The  hospital  stafl’  should  be  its  profes- 
sors, whose  sole  business  in  life  should  bo  to 
minister  to  the  hospital  and  to  tenoh  the  at- 
tendant medical  students  in  such  things  as,  by 
clinical  instruction  alone,  they  can  be  taught. 


• The  subjoined  has  appeared  in  the  Tivtet  of  the  2Sthcf 
March,  1871.  The  “ arsenical  fumes ’*  are  imaginary ; at 
least,  there  is  no  more  arsenic  in  the  coal  burnt  at  Lam- 
beth potteries  than  in  London  house-fires.  The  volumes 
of  smoke  weekly,  as  the  kilns  are  being  ignited  and  fired, 
are,  however,  a reality  ; and  so  is  the  prevailing  south-west 
wind  that  must  for  ever  send  them  rolling  right  over  the 
entire  length  of  8t.  Thomas’s  Hospital TAe  iomieiA 
Polterieg. — A surgeon  writes  to  complain  of  the  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  rolling  northwards  from  the  Lambeth 
potteries  over  Lambeth  Palace  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
''ccasionally  almost  obscuring  those  buildings  from  view. 
This  ao-calUd  'smoke’  is,  our  correspondent  says,  for 
some  reason,  more  dense  on  Fridays  than  on  other  days, 
and  consists  largely  of  arsenical  fumes,  which  tend  to 
devitalise  and  wither  up  every  Jiving  thing  with  which  they 
come  into  contact.  It  is,  be  thinks,  clearly  the  duty  of 
'be  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  whatever  steps 
, may  be  necessary  to  change  this  state  of  things. " 


All  the  preliminary  knowledge,  such  as  natural 
history,  botany,  chemistry,  anatomy  even,  can 
be  just  as  well  taught  iu  one  place  as  in  another ; 
and  in  place  of  having  professors  of  all  those 
things  attached  to  every  great  hospital,  as  now, 
this,  aud  much  more  like  it,  should  be  taught  in 
oar  colleges  and  universities. 

With  all  that  intellectual  ballast  already  on 
board,  then,  let  the  medical  student  go  to  his 
hospital  study  and  practice.  Need  we  say  that 
the  hamlet  of  quiet  lodgings  for  these  young  men 
that  would  necessarily  establish  itself  in  close 
proximity  to  each  of  these  great  country  hospi- 
tals, with  gardens  and  green  fields  beyond,  would 
form  a far  healthier  moral  atmosphere,  and  one 
more  conducive  to  study,  than  the  vulgar  fast  life 
to  which  almost  the  necessities  of  city  dwelling 
now  tempt,  if  not  compel,  the  medical  student. 

The  real  objection,  or  rather  the  real  difficulty, 
that  for  long  will  probably  hinder  this  obvious 
movement  is  vested  abuse  and  vested  interest. 
Great  names  ou  brass  plates,  in  well-known 
medical  quarters  of  the  town,  with  reputed  or 
real  vast  private  practices,  could  no  longer 
parade  themselves  as  consulting  this,  that,  or 
the  other,  to  such  and  such  big  hospital.  Private- 
practice  surgeons  or  physicians  must  remain 
such.  The  hospitals  should  deal  alone  in  reali- 
ties, and  possess  absolutely  and  in  truth  their 
own  physicians  and  surgeons,  each  staff  with  its 
great  and  eminent  names,  and  all  paid  amply 
and  adequately.  Put  an  end  to  pluralism,  titu- 
larity,  pretension,  and  too  often  real  neglect,  on 
the  part  of  the  “ big-wigJ,”  while  the  obscurer 
man,  who  is  carefully  kept  in  chiar"  oscuro,  does 
the  real  wor'k. 

If  such  establishments,  radiating  by  rail  from 
all  our  great  towns,  were  in  existence, — every 
one,  therefore,  in  the  whole  kingdom  intercom- 
municating directly  by  hospital-train, — what  an 
almost  boundless  resource  would  they  not  afford, 
in  the  event  of  our  island  being  invaded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded ; and  what  a vastly- 
enhanced  power  wonld  be  given  to  the  healing 
art,  if  all  these  hospitals  scattered  over  the  land 
from  north  to  south,  were  so  affiliated  in  mutual 
understanding  and  support  that  any  patient 
might  be  sent  from  any  one  hospital  to  any 
other.  Thus,  one  whom  a southern  climate  might 
just  save  from  consumption,  or  death  by  bron- 
chitis, might  be  sent  from  the  piercing  east  wind 
of  our  northern  and  eastern  conntios,  or  the 
poor  city-exhausted  worker  in  the  south  might 
get  new  nerve  under  the  bracing  air  of  the 
Forksbire  or  Lancashire  wolds. 

The  system  of  the  railway  “clearing-house” 
points  at  once  to  the  means  by  which  the 
mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  might  be  effected 
amongst  all  the  hospitals  for  such  interchanges 
of  patients. 

Wasted  power  is  almost  the  characteristic  of 
all  we  do  as  a nation.  It  is  evident  enough, — 
painfully  so,  too  often, — in  all  that  relates  to  the 
charitable  relief  of  distress  aud  the  alleviation 
of  sickness,  or  accident  to  health  or  limb.  But  a 
dogged  adherence  to  customs  and  methods,  when 
once  established,  is  also  one  of  our  great  national 
traits  ; and,  upon  this  latter  ground  wo  entertain 
but  little  expectation  that,  however  soundly 
based  what  wo  have  suggested  may  be,  it  is 
likely  to  be  acted  on, — though  quite  possible 
that  it  may  call  forth  specious  objections,  ridi- 
cule, or  such  other  weapons  of  controversy  as  are 
commonly  employed  by  thoEO  who  have  the 
pudding,  if  not  the  truth,  on  their  side. 

Bobeht  Mallet,  F.R.S. 


INDIAN  PRODUCTS  AT 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  attractions  of  the  luternational  Ex- 
hibitjon  will  be  increased,  within  a few  dajs, 
by  the  addition  of  a new  court,  containing 
specimens  of  the  products  of  India.  The 
Indian  Government  did  not  fail  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. Their  contributions,  however,  were 
unavoidably  late,  and  proved  to  be  so  large  as  to 
require  separate  and  independent  accommoda- 
tion. The  energy  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  six  weeks  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a hall,  with  a 
series  of  side  chambers,  which  are  now  being 
filled  with  Indian  objects,  and  which,  by  novelty 
of  arrangement  no  less  than  by  splendour  ot 
contents,  will  form  a striking  feature  of  t e 
Exhibition.  There  is  no  portiou  of  the  world  ot 
which  the  industrial  products  have  a more 
weighty  claim  on  the  attention  of  Eng  and  than 
our  Indian  Empire.  The  patient,  enlightened, 
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maciBcent  erertiona  of  the  lodian  Government 
to  popularise  information  on  the  subjoot  have 
not  been  by  any  means  dnly  appreciated.  The 
India  Jfnseum,  which  is  freely  open  to  the  public 
in  a gallery  in  the  new  public  buildings  at  West- 
minster, is  one  of  the  moat  complete  and 
interesting  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.  The 
object  of  these  displays  is  twofold.  First,  they 
point  ont  to  the  English  pnrehaser  the  source 
from  which  he  may  procure  many  objects  of 
splendour,  of  curiosity,  and  of  ntility.  Secondly, 
they  show  to  the  English  producer  what  are  the 
tastes  and  demands  of  tens  of  millions  of  pos- 
sible purchasers.  If  the  English  manufactnrer, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  force  avtioles  of 
European  design  on  the  Indian  market,  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  what  the  dnsky  natives 
really  require,  and  will  then  bend  his  effort  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  articles  in 
accordance  with  their  actual  tastes  and  stereo- 
typed habits,  he  will  open  a new  and  moat 
remunerative  field.  In  this  case  we  shall  Lave 
no  more  “ glnts  in  the  market.”  It  is  not  over- 
prodoction,  bnt  uncalled-for  and  inappropriate 
production,  which  checks  the  sale  of  English 
cargoes  in  India.  It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of 
no  trifling  importance  to  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  for  those  who  cater  for  the  publio 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  actual 
products  of  India.  We  welcome  the  new  court 
about  to  be  opened  at  Sonth  Kensington,  not  only 
as  a new  feature  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  but  as  a 
means  of  directing  further  attention  to  the 
parent  and  permanent  exhibition  at  the  India 
Office. 


THE  LATE  M.  TEXIER. 

The  archaeological  world  has  snstained  a great 
loss  in  the  death  of  M.  Texier,  one  of  its  most 
distingnisbed  members  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  SI.  Texier  was  born  at  Ver- 
flailles  in  1802,  and  was  educated  as  an  architect. 
In  1825  he  was  made  “ Inspecteur  des  Travaux  ” 
in  Paris,  and  in  1826  was  intrusted  with  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  triumphal  arch  at 
Rbeims.  In  1827  the  Sli'nister  of  the  Interior 
employed  him  to  examine  the  harbours  of  Frejus, 
in  the  sonth  of  France,  known  to  the  Romans  as 
Fornm  Julii,  and  also  Os'ia,  the  port  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  same  in  the  ancient  times 
as  it  is  now.  For  these  researches  M.  Texier 
received  the  first  gold  medals  given  for  the  study 
of  archroology  in  1S31  and  1832. 

In  1833,  he  was  sent  by  M.  Guizot,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  explore  Asia  Minor.  The 
results  of  his  first  expedition  were  the  deter- 
mination  of  numerous  sites  of  ancient  cities 
before  unknown.  Amongst  others,  of  the  city  of 
Pessinunte,  which  is  the  key  to  the  geography 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  town  and  sculptures  of 
Pterium,  at  Boghaz  Keni.  His  second  expedition 
was  directed  to  the  sontbern  coast,  and  while 
engaged  in  it  he  had  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  a French  ship  of  war,  and  during  it  he  explored 
the  rained  cities  of  Lycia  and  Paraphylia.  His 
third  journey  commenced  in  1836.  His  object 
this  time  was  to  cross  the  peninsula  from  Tarsus 
to  Treb'zond,  following  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
the  Saltan  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 
Nishan  ifeikar,  in  rr cognition  of  his  services  in 
aid  of  geographical  soier  ce. 

When  he  reached  Paris,  to  repose  awhile 
after  his  arduous  labours,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties voted  a sum  of  4,000i.  for  the  publicatiou 
of  the  results  of  his  expeditions  (which  appeared 
in  three  folio  volumes,  with  engravings  from  his 
drawings  by  the  first  engravers  of  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  “ Description  de  I’Asie  Minenre”), 
and  a grant  of  4801.  to  aid  him  in  further  explora- 
tions. 

In  1839  the  intrepid  traveller  started  again, 
accompanied  by  the  Comte  de  la  Gu'che  and 
Comte  Janbert.  This  time  he  traversed  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  returned  by 
Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  This  journey  lasted 
two  years,  and  on  his  return  the  French  Govern- 
ment furnished  funds  for  the  publication  of 
another  fine  work  in  two  volumes  folio,  ‘‘L’Ar- 
menie,  la  Perse,  et  la  Mosopotamie.” 

In  1842  he  was  again  sent  by  the  Government 
to  excavate  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
Lencophryne,  and  to  transport  the  seulptnres  he 
found  to  Paris.  The*  friezes  of  this  temple  are 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

In  1845,  Marshal  Sonlt  made  M.  Texier 
Inspector-General  of  Works  in  Algeria.  During 
his  residence  in  the  colony  he  visited  all  the 
settlements,  and  made  drawings  of  the  namerous 
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Roman  antiquities  that  are  to  be  found  in  them. 
He  continued  to  occupy  this  position  till  1859, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

In  1864,  M.  Texier  published,  in  conjnnction 
with  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  a volume  on  Byzantine 
Architecture,  noticed  in  onr  pages  at  the 
time.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  received  the  Royal 
Meda',  which  he  always  prized  as  the  greatest 
honour  done  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
career.  The  Institute  possesses  a rich  treasure 
ia  the  present  he  made  to  the  library  of  the  series 
of  original  measured  sketches  and  finished  draw- 
ings of  buildings  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  &o.,  contained  in  thirty, 
three  portfolios ! 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  his  health  had 
been  failing,  and  three  weeks  ago,  while  sojourn- 
ing at  Vichy,  he  had  a stroke  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  removed  to  Paris,  and  died  there  on  Satur- 
day,  July  Ist.  His  memory  will  be  long 
chei-isbcd  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
acquaintance.  His  endearing  disposition,  com- 
bined with  his  cheerful  and  lively  character, 
and  his  great  erndidon,  rendered  him  a most 
agreeable  companion,  as  many  amongst  us  in 
England  can  bear  witness,  and  bis  decease  will 
leave  a gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  dlife  amongst 
literary  men  and  artists  which  will  not  easily  be 
filled  up. 


NOVELTIES  OP  THE  MONTH  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

OvEBSHADOWED  as  the  parent  institution  of 
the  South  Kensington  Musenm  has  been  during 
the  past  two  months  by  the  vigorons  growth  of 
its  offeping,  the  Icternational  Exhibition,  it  has 
not  failed  to  give  symptoms  of  healthy  life.  The 
ebtimates  have  just  been  voted,  in  spite  of  an 
economical  growl  on  the  part  of  a fraction  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  several  very  in- 
teresting objects  will  be  immediately  secured  for 
the  nation.  One  acquisition  has  just  been  made 
for  the  gallery  of  soalptnre  of  a marble  gronp, 
executed  by  Mr.  Holme  Cardwell,  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Mu?eum  by  Mr.  J.  Mal- 
colm. The  subject  ia  the  subjagation  of  Pan  by 
Cupid  ; an  original  idea,  which,  if  it  be  intended 
to  indicate  the  repression  of  animal  passion  by 
the  purer  element  of  love,  ia  a vary  graceful 
theme  for  the  sculptor.  The  contrast  between 
the  coarse  features  of  the  sylvan  god,  and  the 
delicate  and  intent  look  of  the  youthful  victor, 
is  very  happy.  The  grouping  is  sculpturesque, 
although  the  action  and  attitude  of  Cupid  are 
hardly  sufficiently  energetic  and  purposed.  The 
satyr  legs  and  figure  of  Pan  are  very  charac- 
teristically rendered. 

Another  addition  to  the  Museum  consists  of 
some  specimens  of  old  Fulham  chioa,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery.  Three  pieces 
of  this  rare  ware  have  been  purchased  at  the 
price  of  158Z.  for  one  article,  and  thirty  guineas 
each  for  two  others.  The  larger  one  is  the  model 
of  the  bust  of  a sleeping  obild,  the  daughter  of 
the  artist  j which,  from  the  expression  of  the 
features,  and  the  position  of  a bnnch  of  flowers 
on  the  bosom,  appears  to  be  a mortuary 
memorial.  As  a specimen  of  English  work  it  is 
probably  unique.  One  of  the  smaller  pieces  is  a 
bust  of  K'ng  James  II.,  and  the  other  is  a 
statuette  of  a child,  apparently  the  same  model 
as  the  bust.  In  briugiog  these  curious  works 
before  the  world  the  curators  of  the  Museum 
have  illustrated  a most  interesting  and  little 
known  branch  of  ceramic  art.  The  Fulham 
statuettes  may  be  regarded  as  English  Della 
Robbia  ware.  The  date  of  these  objects  is  about 
AD.  1673. 


CHE3HUNT  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  103rd  anniversary  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon’s  College,  at  Cheshnnfc,  some  new 
buildings,  which  have  been  added  to  the  college, 
were  formally  opened  by  Earl  Russell.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  last  year.  They  are 
in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style.  There  is  a lofty 
tower  at  an  angle  of  the  building,  100  ft.  high, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
college,  ornamented  with  carved  work  in  stone. 
As  far  as  completed,  they  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  thirty  students,  and  they  contain  two 
class-rooms.  When  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  the  architects,  they  will  pro- 
vide new  domestic  offices,  a new  library,  three, 
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class-rooms,  and  accommodation  for  forfcy-thre© 
students,  twenty-nine  of  whom  will  be  supplied 
with  two  rooms  each.  The  baildings  will  be 
extended,  if  necessary,  to  accommodate  in  all 
fifty  students.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at 
10,0001.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells  are  thearchi. 
teots,  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  the  builders,  and 
Mr.  Rook  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  completed  portion  of  the  work  consists  of 
a rectangular  block,  121  ft.  long,  26  ft.  deep, 
and  three  stories  high,  having  slightly  project^ 
wings  at  each  end.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two 
lecture-rooms  and  six  students’  rooms,  all  en- 
tered from  a corridor  stretching  behind.  Thera 
are  ten  students’  rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and 
second  floors.  At  the  west  end  of  this  range  of 
buildings  ia  the  tower,  containing  on  the  ground 
floor  the  main  entrance  aud  two  students’  rooms 
above.  Behind  this  entrance  is  the  lobby  aud  tha 
principal  staircase.  TheBizeofthestudents’  rooms 
averages  16  ft.  by  11  ft.  The  material  of  the 
bnilding  is  brick,  with  Bath  stone  strings,  archeB, 
plinths,  and  other  enrichments. 


PRIZES : UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

At  the  recent  distribution  the  following 
received  prizes  : — Architecture,  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.A.S.,  F.I.B.A.  (Dean,  Arts  onci  Law), 
Fine  Art,  First  Year's  Course. — Prize.  George 
Elkington,  of  London.  Certificate,  2.  Alfred  E. 
Warner,  of  London.  Second  Fear’s  Course. — 
Donaldson  Silver  Medal.  George  Elkiogton,  of 
London.  Certificate,  2.  E.  Square,  of  Plymoath. 
Construction,  FirstYear's  Course. — Prize.  George 
Elkington,  of  London.  Certificates,  2.  William 
0.  Field,  of  Peckham.  3,  equal.  C.  H.  L.  Wil- 
day,  of  London  ; G.  H.  West,  of  London.  Second 
Fear’s  Course. — Donaldson  Silver  Medal.  P.  B. 
Bales,  of  Loudon.  Certificates,  2.  George- 
Elkington,  of  Loudon.  3.  E.  T.  Perrotb,  of 
London. 

Engineering,  Professor  Fuller,  C.E.  Prize.  A. 
Hurtzig,  of  London.  Certificates,  2.  W.  J. 
Benham,  of  London.  3.  V.  Lassoto,  of  Moscow.: 
Geometrical  Draivivg,  First  Year’s  Course. — PrizeJ 
H.  Davy,  of  Penzance.  Second  Year’s  Course. — 
Certificate.  A.  Hurtzig,  of  London. 


THE  SUDBURY  WATER  WORKS. 

These  works,  which  are  being  curried  out* 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henneil,  C.E.,by  order- 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  DeparU 
ment,  are  now  in  rapid  conrse  of  compleiion.. 
The  works  are  situated  in  afield,  on  high  ground, 
near  the  Melford-road,  about  a quarter  of  a mile, 
from  the  town.  The  buildings,  which  cotnpriaei 
a well-house,  engiue-house,  boiler-house,  witb 
square  shaft,  44  ft.  high,  coal-store,  and  cotlage. 
for  engine-man,  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Georgt; 
Grimwoood,  of  Sudbury,  builder.  The  well 
which  is  6 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter,  is  67  ft.  deep? 
and  be'’oro  being  lined  with  brickwork  and. 
cement,  was  puddled  to  prevent  any  leakagei 
from  the  surface-water.  After  reaching  a depil 
of  67  ft.  a 12-in.  boring  has  botn  made  208  ft* 
into  the  bed  of  chalk.  The  water-level  is  uboal. 
50  ft.  from  the  surface,  where  a powerful  iif&l, 
pump  will  pump  it  up  to  some  11  ft.  from  the 
top  of  the  well,  and  a second  lift  and  force  pamp, 
will  then  force  the  water  through  the  risinp- 
main  350  yards  into  the  reservoir,  which  is  50  fo; 
higher  than  the  ground  where  the  woll  ili 
situated.  The  water  comes  up  from  tin.- 
artesian  boring  with  great  forco,  and  ia  said  tc- 
be  very  clear  and  pure.  The  reservoir,  whiol 
is  of  large  size,  is  placed  at  an  altitude  of  aboo: 
115  ft.  above  the  average  street  level  of  th» 
town,  and  is  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  thi 
ground.  It  is  constructed  with  solid  conoret . 
walls,  lined  with  brickwork  in  osment,  ami  wi  , 
hold  300,000  gallons  of  water,  yielding  an  esti 
mated  supply  for  two  days,  allowing  20  galloh, 
per  head  per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  an 
child.  The  ordinary  quantity  for  manufaotnriDi 
towns  is  20  gallons  j for  other  towns,  15  gallonil|l 
The  resei-voir  will  be  arched  over  with  brick 
work  springing  from  iron  girders  resting  on  iro 
columns.  The  water  will  have  a pressure  *. 
30  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  and  in  the  event  t 
a fire  the  hose  will  be  found  sufficient  withot 
the  fire-engines.  There  are  five  miles  of  pip^ 
of  different  sizes,  which  will  traverse  ever 
street  and  lane  in  the  town;  the  Market-h-i' 
being  very  wide,  there  will  be  two  mains,  one  oi 
each  side;  at  every  100  yards  a fite-bydrai 
will  be  placed;  there  are  also  slnice-clocks  • 
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bain  poiots  for  turning  the  water  oiT  and  on 
31-  neceflHary,  though  there  will  be  a constant 
iply.  The  engine  for  the  pumps,  which  is 
ag  made  at  St.  Neots,  Hunts,  is  a 15-horse 
rer  beam-engine  with  two  eingle-flue  boilers. 
I men  employed  in  laying  the  pipes,  making 
joints,  &c.,  are  experienced  London  men. 
mb  100  yards  of  pipe  a day  are  being  laid,  and 
anticipated  the  entire  work  will  be  completed 
^he  autumn. 


’EEMIUMS  : INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

HE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Bn- 
sers  have  awarded  the  following  Premiums 
Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  during  the 
sion  just  concluded  : — 

A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
:ernhard  Samnelaoo,  M.P.,  for  his  “ Descri'jtion  of 
Blast  Furnaces  erected  in  1870  at  Newport.”  ^ 

A Watt  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
lies  Gandard,  C.E.,  Lausanne,  for  hia  Paper  on  “The 
iry  and  Details  of  Construction  of  Metal  and  Timber 

iCS.” 

A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
leiander  Beazelej,  for  his  Paper  on  “Phonic  Coast 
Bienale." 

A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Preminm,  in  Books, 
lomaa  Dawson  Ridley,  for  his  “ Description  of  the 
srdams  used  in  the  Execution  of  No.  2 Contraot  of  the 
aes  Embankment.” 

A Tellord  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books 
imes  Price,  for  his  Paper  on  “ The  Testing  of  Rails’ 
a Description  of  a Machine  for  the  purpose.” 

A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Walter  Raleigh 
me,  for  his  Paper  on  “The  Strength  of  Lock  Gates.” 
A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Sir  Francis  C. 
vies,  bart.,  for  his  Paper  on  “The  Archimedean 
w Propeller,  or  liolix  of  Maximum  Work.” 

A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Hamilton  Ela  Towle, 
ew  York,  for  his  “ Account  of  the  Busin  for  the 
noe  Dock,  and  of  the  Marine  Railways  in  connexion 
jwith,  at  the  Austrian  Na?aL  Station  of  L^ola,  on  the 
atio.” 

A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  George  Banks 
lie,  for  his  “Account  of  Floating  Docks,  and  more 
haUy  of  those  at  Cartagena  and  at  Ferroi.” 

A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Arthur  Jacob, 
, for  his  Paper  on  “ The  Disposal  of  Town  Sewage  ” 

, The  Mauby  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Wilfrid  Airy, 

, lor  his  Paper  on  “The  Archimedean  Screw  for 
ng  Water.” 

be  Council  have  likewise  awarded  the  various 
es  to  students  of  the  Institution. 


3 ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  WORCESTER 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

M addition  has  just  been  made  to  the 
ity  and  City  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Wor-  I 
sr,  by  the  erection  of  a new  ward  for 
■eception  of  134  male  patients.  The  fa9ade 
10  new^  building,  which  is  connected  with 
south  side  of  the  establishment,  is  228  fc. 
ngth,  and  consists  of  two  stories,  a portion 
16  basement,  owing  to  the  inolinatioa  of 
ground,  being  occupied  by  closets,  lava- 
8,  storerooms,  &o.  On  the  ground  and 
ud  floors  are  a dining-room,  50  ft.  by  32  ft., 
dormitories  above  of  the  same  size  ; a day- 
1,  40  ft.  by  30  ft , and  dormitories  above  of 
ar  dimensions;  a. kitchen,  23  fc.  by  16  ft.; 
•rooms,  larders,  pantry,  lavatories,  single 
is,  &c.  There  is  an  open  framed  porch  to 
new  wing,  entering  a corridor,  112  ft.  long 
L2  ft.  broad,  communicating  with  all  the 
tmenta.  The  dining-room  will  accommodate 
patients  at  a time,  and  the  kitchen  is  fitted 
vibh  Messrs.  Jones  & Rowe’s  8 ft,  range, 
a high-pressure  boiler  expressly  constructed 
leatiug  all  the  water  which  will  be  required 
le  new  wing:  it  will  heat  1,500  gallons, 
bath-rooms  are  fitted  with  copper  baths, 
ug  a never-failing  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
a-.  A neighbouring  brook  is  the  source  of 
'water  supply,  being  pumped  up  by  steam 
tank  on  the  tower  of  the  establishment 
ventilation  is  provided  for  by  flues  arranged 
le  walls,  roofs,  and  shafts  for  the  purpose, 
there  is  au  economical  arrangement  for 
Ming,  with  hot-air  chambers  at  the  back  of 
Erates,  and  radiating  valves  communicating 
lewith.  Barker’s  brinks  are  used  in  the 
|iing,  the  stories  being  divided  externally  by 
3trone  sti'ing-oourses,  and  the  eaves  and  cor- 
i8  are  of  the  same  material.  The  roofs  are 
Jd,  and  the  chimneys  are  of  brick,  with 
s heads  and  bases.  The  new  ward  com- 
ucatea  with  the  old  building  by  means  of  a 
3red  way  or  cloister,  and  an  electric  bell 
p les  the  means  of  instant  correspondence 
D the  centre  of  the  building  to  its  outer 
ga.  Besides  the  new  wing,  a block  of  eight 
Je  rooms  is  in  course  of  erection  at  the 


* Has  previously  received  a Telford  Medal. 


left  of  the  principal  entrance,  an  addition  to 
one  of  the  old  wards.  The  new  works  will  cost 
the  round  sum  of  8,000Z.,  and  have  been  planned 
and  superintended  by  the  county  surveyor,  Mr. 
Henry  Rowe ; builder,  Mr.  Lovatt,  of  Wolver- 
hampton ; clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Hogan,  of 
London.  The  establishment  will  now  accommo- 
date between  700  and  800  patients. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

AiV  agreeable  evening  was  spent  in  Conduit- 
street  on  Thursday  evening,  the  29ch  nit. 
There  was  a oonsiderable  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  (nearly  600,  in  the  whole), 
and  the  rooms  were  full  of  tasteful  things,  the 
band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  discoursing 
sweet  muaio  in  the  lower  gallery.  A number  of 
the  bufi'ets  and  cabinets,  from  Messrs.  Gillow ; 
Medieval  metal-work,  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Peard  ; 
ecclesiastical  embroidery,  by  Messrs.  Brangwyn ; 
and  some  capital  paperhangings,  by  Messrs. 
Jeffrey  & Co.,  were  distributed  throughout  the 
rooms,  works  which  had  been , in  many  i nstances, 
produced  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  J. 
Talbert,  W.  Burges,  Owen  Jones,  C.  L.  Eaetlake, 
and  others.  These,  together  with  the  Salviati 
Venetian  mirrors  and  table-glass,  Minton’s 
majolica  (lent  by  Mr.  J.  Mortlock),  Coleman’s 
art-pottery,  Copeland’s  Parian  statuettes,  and 
the  Oriental  ware  of  Messrs.  Farmer  & Rogers, 
Judioionsly  grouped  in  the  various  apartments, 
presented  an  attractive  appearance.  Among  the 
works  of  ancient  art  were  some  very  fine  ivory 
carvings,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  F.S  A. ; and 
epooiraensof  Indian  jewelry, by  Mr.  G.  Aitohison. 
On  the  walls  were  drawings  and  paintings,  by 
Thornhill,  Turner,  Roberts,  E.  W,  Cook,  R.A., 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Rossetti,  Smallfield,Maccallum, 
H.  Moore,  Croft,  Cotman,  Lear,  Pneno  Spiers, 
Mrs.  Marrablo,  Miss  Partridge,  Miss  Swift,  and 
others. 


ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan 
Architectural  Association,  which  was  sucoessfally 
held  last  week,  the  Rev.  H,  Usher  read  a paper 
on  glass-painting,  from  which  we  take  a few 
paragraphs : — 

The  first  mention  of  stained  glass,  as  a 
window,  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  in  Lactantius, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity,  they  were  certainly  in 
use  in  Bjzantium,  and  possibly  among  the  races 
further  east.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks — cunning  artificers  in  all  kinds  of 
decorative  work — carried  to  Venice,  to  Marseilles, 
and  to  other  trading  ports,  their  coloured  glass 
set  in  mosaic  form.  Windows  of  this  kind  are 
referred  to  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  But 
the  first  reliable  and  authenticated  instance  of  a 
stained-glass  window  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  when  it  is  said  that  Leo  III. 
adorned  the  windows  of  the  Laterau  with 
coloured  glass.  Even  then  wo  are  not  certain 
that  the  glass  was  painted.  The  earliest  defi- 
nite notice  of  a painting  on  glass  which  I have 
met  with,  is  an  account  of  an  embassy  from  the 
Emperor  Constantine  VII.  to  an  Arab  prince 
(Abder-hamman)  at  Cordova,  in  9i9.  Thence- 
forward painted-glass  windows  began  to  find 
their  way  into  Western  Europe.  In  the  treatise 
of  the  monk  Theopbilua  “ Diversarum  Artium 
Schedula,”  written  about  the  ninth  or  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  definite  directions  are 
given  for  painting  on  glass.  We  find  a painted 
window  in  the  abbey  of  Tagoonsee,  in  Bavaria,  in 
999  ; 100  years  later  five  other  painted  windows 
were  placed  in  the  same  abbey.  And  in  the 
year  1137  come  the  well-known  windows  in  the 
apse  of  St.  Denis,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  painted -glass  windows  were  introduced  into 
England  not  long  after  ; but  the  earliest  known 
examples  iu  England  belong  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  century  that  such  windows  came  into 
general  nee. 

Glass-painting  is  essentially  a conventional 
art,  because  you  cannot  get  perspective  distance 
and  atmosphere  without  using  a depth  of  paint; 
and  you  must  not  use  a depth  of  paint  because 
the  material  is  translucent  j for  if  you  do  away 
with  translucenoy  the  eye  says  it  is  no  window 
at  all.  I maintain  that  conventionaliam  is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  a dwarf-like  standard  of  art, 
stunted  in  growth,  but  the  high  principle  of 
adapting  the  representation  of  abstract  form  to 
the  material  worked  upon. 


Conventional  art  possesses  the  great  quality 
of  abstract  form  to  which  colour  is  applied. 
This  principle  in  glass-painting  is  capable  of 
expressing  the  highest  poetry,  the  poetry  of 
abstract  form,  intensified  by  the  poetry  of  the 
abstract  colour ; a power  of  abstract  and  ideal 
expression  in  harmony  with  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  human  genius — architecture.  The  ideal 
art  of  conventionalism  is  briefly  this,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  nature  which  we  feel,  as  contrasted 
with  the  principle  of  naturalism,  which  is  the 
imitation  of  the  nature  which  we  see. 

But  am  I herein  defending  bad  drawing  ? By 
no  means.  While  on  the  one  hand  I wonld  say, 
that  those  who  suppose  the  artists  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  could  not  draw, 
would  be  as  far  from  truth  as  those  who  should 
say  that  they  oould  not  build;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  bad  drawing  and  bad  execution  prevailed 
then  as  now.  Conventionaliam  does  not  mean 
that  the  blunders  of  antiquity  are  to  be  repro- 
duced. It  does  not  mean  that  our  figures  are  to 
be  put  in  exaggerated  attitudes,  and  our  limbs 
expressed  as  if  without  bone  or  muscle.  It 
simply  means  that  we  are  to  reject  all  that 
savours  of  common  life,  and  make  much  of  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  expression  of  idea  ; bub 
in  the  name  of  the  high  art  of  conventionality, 

I protest  against  the  disfigurement,  rather  than 
the  ornament,  of  our  sacred  buildings,  by  those 
caricatures,  those  dead  and  unmeaning  copies  of 
ancient  art.  Let  us  strive  to  reach  to  the  excel- 
lencies of  conventional  art  by  all  means  j let  us 
try  to  catch  its  spirit  of  simplicity,  breadth, 
and  repose  j let  us  try  to  tell  all  its  tale  of  abstract 
beauty;  but  a greater  degradatiou  of  modern 
art  cunuot  exist  than  the  uglinesses  of  exag- 
gerated archaism,  deformities  of  drawing, 
insipidity  of  expression,  mechanical  execution, 
crude  colouring,  and  ill-conceived  composition, 
which  often  disfigure  our  sacrod  temples,  ofl'end 
the  unskilled,  and  give  pain  to  the  educated  eye. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Medieval 
draughtsmen  intentionally  drew  badly.  Their 
charm  consists  not  in  their  distortion  of  form, 
but  in  their  real  artistic  feeling,  and  iu  their 
thorough  conception  of  the  ideal.  Hence,  church, 
windows  should  be  good  in  drawing,  aud  pious 
in  feeling. 

In  discussing  the  art  of  stained  glass,  I must 
say  a word  on  the  principles  of  colour.  In  a 
transparent  medium,  such  as  glass,  in  which 
colour  is  rendered  brilliant,  it  may  be  legitimate 
to  render  it  intense  also ; but  the  more  intense, 
the  greater  should  be  the  skill  in  using  it,  and 
the  harmony  to  balance  it.  According  to  Field’s 
chromatic  equivalents,  the  primaries  of  equal 
intensity  will  harmonise  aud  neutralise  each 
other  iu  the  proportioos  of  three  of  yellow,  five 
of  red,  and  eight  of  blue, — integrally,  sixteen. 
Such  is  the  prismatic  balance  of  colour,  and  it 
is  this  principle  which  in  all  the  compounds  of 
colour,  and  however  blended,  should  be  aimed  at 
in  a coloured  window. 

I hive  to  maintain  that  primary  colours 
(whether  in  glass,  or  mural  decoration)  can, 
never  be  vnlgar  or  discordant  when  properly 
applied;  but  when  they  are  thus  used,  in  their 
intensities,  it  should  be,  as  in  nature,  with  a 
sparing  hand,  and  ic  small  quantities  only ; in 
the  larger  masses,  the  secondaries,  and  tertiaries, 
and  other  compounds,  alone  are  admissible, 
which  atone  for  their  lesser  brilliancy  by  their 
greater  breadth  and  volume. 

I must  now  leave  the  question  of  colour,  to 
say  a word  about  the  texture  of  the  glass,  which 
tells  far  more  upon  the  character  of  a window 
than  is  often  supposed. 

Instead  of  that  thin,  poor,  watery,  transparent 
glass  of  commerce  which  is  now  often  used,  we 
desire  a glass  which  is  horny  and  icelike  in 
texture,  a glass  perfectly  translucent  but  by  no 
means  tranejiarent,  a glass  not  dependent  upon 
its  superficial  corrugation  for  its  texture,  but 
having  a deep  and  mellow  texture  like  the  im- 
perfectly fufccd  glass  of  Medicoval  times,  and 
maintaining  that  quality  of  textnre  throughout 
its  entire  substance.  Welong  toseethattixture 
of  glass  which  will  glow  and  glitter  and  burn  like 
ajewel  dancing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is 
the  material  wtich  the  skilled  artists  of  Meditoval 
times  sought  and  used,  and  it  is  the  material 
which  we  lack,  but  yearn  so  much  for  now ; but 
so  soon  as  public  taste  and  public  money  ask  for 
it-,  we  may  rest  assured  that  science  and  art  will 
combine  to  produce  it. 

The  Bisbop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
in  afterwards  referring  to  the  paper,  said,  with 
regard  to  the  subjects  suitable  for  stained  glass 
windows,  ho  thought  there  was  one  thing  which 
needed  very  much  to  be  revived,  and  that  was 
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treating  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  sab- 
jecta  side  by  side.  He  thought  stained  windows 
ought  to  teach  us  great  spiritnal  truths  in  the 
best  possible  sense,  and  great  good  would  arise 
from  having  Old  Testament  historical  subjects 
represented  with  their  New  Testament  anti- 
types. Take,  for  instance,  the  sobjects  of  Abra- 
ham offering  up  Isaac,  and  the  Brazen  Serpent, 
and  associate  with  those  the  Crncitiiion.  The 
Old  Testament  should  always  be  read  by  the 
light  of  the  New ; and  then  we  should  see  that 
those  historical  events  were  prefigurative  fore- 
shadowings  of  great  evangelical  truths,  and  tbna 
learn  to  read  the  Old  Testament  aright.  He 
was  persuaded  that  glass-painters  might  be 
excellent  expositors  of,  and  commentators  on, 
Scripture.  If,  for  instance,  there  were  depicted 
the  Ascension,  connected  with  the  translation  of 
Enoch  and  the  carrying  up  of  Elijah  into  heaven, 
we  should  learn  how  to  understand  the  history 
of  Enoch  and  Elijah.  If,  again,  Samson  were 
represented  carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza  towards 
Hebron,  or  Jonah  delivered  from  the  whale  in 
the  sea  in  connexion  with  the  Resurrection,  and 
so'on  thronghout  the  Old  Testament  history,  we 
should  have  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  this,  if  followed  out  by 
architects,  sculptors,  and  glass-painters,  would 
do  very  much  to  rescue  us  from  the  rationalistic 
scepticism  of  the  day,  which  was  the  same  thing 
as  was  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  said, 
“The  letter  killeth,  bub  the  Spirit  giveth  life.” 


upper  portion  of  each  building  is  devoted  to 
dormitories,  which  are  reached  by  7 ft.  wide 
square  stone  staircases.  There  are  earth-closets 
ihrooghout,  separate  wash-houses,  and  a disin- 
fectintr  apartment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the°infirmary  and  the  infectious  wards  will 
be  about  3,0001. ; that  of  the  workhouse  is  to  be 
about  9,000Z.  The  cost  of  the  land,  which  is 
IG  acres  in  extent,  will  bring  the  total  outlay  up 
to  about  15,000i. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 


to  give  what  were  esteemed  artistic  fealures  to 

n TtI  O.  IfifilPT-  vj  n t tfitt 


THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  which  has  now  passed  both  Houses,  has  for 
object  to  exempt  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at 
Deptford  from  the  operation  of  the  existing  Act. 
The  propriety  of  snch  exemptions  is  very  ques- 
tionable, and  calls  for  full  oonsideratioo.  The 
exemption  granted  to  railway  companies  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  public. 

The  new  Building  Bill  is  down  for  second 
reading  on  the  26th.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  it  will  nob  be  proceeded  with  this 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  sobjeot  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis  was  again  brought  before  it  by  a 
report  presented  from  tbe  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board.  The  report  detailed  the 
course  taken  by  tbe  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  the  Bill  had  been 
referred,  and  stated  that  since  the  second  read- 
ing  it  had  been  so  altered  and  emasculated  as  to 
completely  destroy  all  that  was  valuable  in  it  in 
reference  to  the  interest  of  the  consumers  ; and 
gave,  instead,  increased  advantages  to  the  water 
companies.  The  objections  of  the  water  com- 
panies  had  such  weight  with  the  Government 
that  it  was  determined  be  withdraw  the  original 
measure,  and  to  sabstitute  the  present  Bill  now 
before  the  Select  Committee.  This  Bill  was 
practically  reduced  to  one  for  the  establishment 
of  a constant  supply,  and  even  that  was  to  be 
much  less  effective  thau  was  originally  proposed, 
as  the  pressnre  was  not  such  as  to  reach  the 
tops  of  the  highest  lionses,  and  the  cost  of  all 
the  fittings  for  the  prevention  of  waste  was  to 
be  thrown  upon  this  Board.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed that  the  companies  should  make  their 
own  regulations,  and  that  the  Board  should 
simply  have  the  power  of  objecting  and  making 
Boggestions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom 
the  regulations  weie  to  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. All  expenses  connected  with  the  pre- 
paration and  passing  of  the  Act  were  to  bo  paid 
by  the  Board,  which  was  quite  unreasonable ; 
and  therefore  the  committee  felt  bound  to  take 
the  course  which  they  then  reported  to  the 
Board.  Mr.  Newton  moved  tbe  adoption  of 
the  report,  which,  after  some  digcussion,  was 
carried. 


OPENING  OF  THE 

“RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTE,”  MANCHESTER. 

The  “Religious Institute,”  Corporation-street, 
Manchester,  of  which  we  gave  a view,  with 
particulars,  in  our  volume  for  last  year,  Aug.  6, 
p.  627,  has  been  opened. 

The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Swindells  & Little  ; the  carving  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  T.  R.  & E.  Williams;  the  fittings  in 
the  large  room  and  the  board-room  by  Messrs. 
Sidcbotbam  & Co. ; and  the  gas  lighting  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  & Son.  Messrs.  Horton  & 
Bridgford  were  the  architects  ; and  the  whole  has 
been  carried  out  under  tbe  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Forster ;— all  of  Manchester. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  freely 
treated.  The  frontage  to  Corporation-street  is 
46  ft.  6 in. ; side  frontage,  66  ft.  6 in. ; and 
height  from  pavement  to  top  of  parapet,  53  fc. 
The  two  principal  fronts  are  executed  in  stone  ; 
that  towards  Corporation-stretb  being  divided 
into  five  bays  in  two  oiders. 

The  object  of  the  building,  as  we  have  before 
noted,  is  to  provide  snicable  acoommodatinn  for 
the  local  Bible  and  Religiona  Tract  Societies, 
and  offices  for  the  City  Mission. 


ARCHITECT  TO  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


The  election  on  Wednesday  last  terminated  in 
favour  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  who  was  made 
architect  to  the  Board,  at  a salary  of  5001.  per 


THE  NEW  WORKHOUSE  FOR  THE 
BRAMLEY  UNION. 

Messrs.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  of  Leeds, 
the  architects  of  the  new  workhouse  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Armley-hill  Top,  for  the 
Bramley  Union,  have  completed  additional  plana 
for  the  construction  of  an  infirmary  and  also  of 
infectious  wards  contiguous  to  the  maiu  building, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  shortly 
commenced.  The  buildings  are  in  parallel 
blocks,  each  about  150  ft.  in  length  and  20  fc.  in 
width,  and  they  can,  when  necessary,  be  ex- 
tended. There  are  windows  on  each  side  and 
fireplaces  in  each  room.  The  infirmary  is  two 
stories  in  height  throughout,  but  the  elevation 
of  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  infectious  wards 
is  broken  up  by  the  extremities  of  the  block 
forming  one-story  wings  for  the  treatment  of 
very  foul  cases,  and  the  arrangements  ai'e  such 
that  these  can  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
patients.  The  administrative  departments  are 
in  the  centre,  and  ready  access  can  be  gained  to 
all  parts  of  the  two  buildings.  These  depart 
ments  separate  the  wards  (which  are  12  fr.  in 
height)  for  females  from  those  for  males.  The 


ATHENiEUM,  CAMDEN-ROAD. 

The  first  portion  of  the  above  building  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  July  Ist,  by  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow.  It  consists  of  a ball,  60  ft.  long, 
50  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high,  and  under  it  a 
supper-room  and  platform  retiring-rooms. 

The  second  portion,  which  is  to  be  proceeded 
with,  will  comprise  reading  and  pnblio  rooms, 
each  32  ft.  long,  27  fc.  wide,  and  18  ft.  high  ; a 
library  and  other  rooms  to  be  used  as  offices, 
class-rooms,  and  retiring-rooms,  besides  keepers’ 
residence,  with  epaoions  passages  and  landings- 
There  will  be  entrances  to  a through  passage, 
both  from  Camden  and  Park  roads.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  is  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Meeaon. 


EGINTON,  THE  GLASS  PAINTER. 

J.\MES  Eginton,  one  of  the  earliest  revivers  of 
glass-painting  in  this  country,  was  born  in  1737, 
and  died  in  1805.  The  threatened  destruction 
of  the  little  “White  House”  iu  Birmingham, 
where  ho  resided,  has  led  one  who  is  always 
ready  to  speak  for  Birmingham  or  Birmingham 
men  (Mr.  W.  C.  Aitkin)  to  print  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Eginton’s  life,  part  of  which  we  gladly 
reproduce  in  our  pages. 

Eginton’fl  first  employment  in  the  Sohomann- 
fdctory  was  as  a decorator  of  japanned  wares, 
He  must  have  been  a “ handy  man,”  for  he  did 
modelling  also  for  parts  of  objects  of  silver  and 
plated  metal,  for  which  tbe  Soho  was  famed.  His 
princely  employer,  Boulton,  anxious  to  raise  the 
character  of  his  Birmingham  works,  visited 
London  frequently,  in  pursuit  of  examples  likely 


his  partner,  Fothergill,  be  singles  out  Eginton  ta 
copy,  model,  or  take  casts  from  some  antique 
candlesticks,  vases,  &c.,  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  Queen.  “I  wish,”  he  writes,  “ Mr.  Eginton 
would  take  good  casts  from  the  Hercules  and  the 
Hydra,  &c.  I perceive  we  shall  want  many  such 
fignres,  and  therefore  we  should  omit  no  oppor- 
tonity  of  taking  good  oasts.” 

Eginton  we  next  find  as  a partner  with  Boulton 
in  the  prodoction  of  copies  of  oil  paintings,  or 
“ polygraphs.”  These  reproductions,  it  will  be 
remembered,  and  the  discovery  of  a camera 
obscura  in  tbe  possession  of  some  one  indirectly 
connected  with  the  Soho,  also  a photograph 
fonnd  in  the  Soho  Library,  alleged  to  represent 
the  old  Soho  House,  led  to  the  claim  s.-tforbl^. 
that  photography  was  known  and  practised  at 
the  Soho  in  the  heyday  of  that  manufactory,  and 
was  a part  of  the  process  by  which  the  “ poly, 
graph”  copies  of  oil  paintings  were  produced  by 
Boulton.  Hence  the  idea  was  originated  that 
photography  was  praotised  saccessfully  half  a 
century  there  before  it  was  elsewhere.  The 
fame  of  the  Soho  may  well  rest  satisfied  on  the 
inventions  there  made,  without  claiming  those  it- 
did  not  make,  and  Mr.  Aitkin  confirms  our  belief, : 
that  the  claim  in  question  is  wholly  untenable.  , 
In  1784  Eginton  oornmenoed  tbe  business  of 
glass-painter  and  etaioer  at  Prospect  Hill  llous^  i 
where  he  bad  erec’ed  also  his  workshops  or. 
manufactory,  composed  of  the  buildings  of  brick,  ■ 
tile  covered,  which  may  have  been  observed  to 
the  right  of  the  residence  or  dwelling-hoase,  and  i 
which  are  also  now  in  coarse  of  removal.  H is 
to  the  credit  of  Eginton  that  these  workshop 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  substantially  ana 
well  built,  and,  for  the  period,  well  ventilated., 
lo  this  particular  he  seems  to  have  imitated  hisi 
early  employer  at  the  Soho, — an  old  print  drawn' 
and  engraved  by  F.  Eginton,  jun.,  in  addition  to 
the  shopping  still  standing,  shows  a glass-house 
cone  in  proximity  to  the  workshops.  Did 
Eginton  make  his  own  coloured  glass  ? or  didi 
tbe  cone  serve  as  the  chimney  for  his  firing 
? The  house  itself  in  the  print  alluded/ 
to  is  different  from  what  it  now  is.  In  the  print 
the  house  has  a wing  of  one  story  in  height:' 
towards  the  road,  and  another  on  the  opposite 
side ; on  the  right  band,  asceudiug  Soho-hilli 
the  remains  of  the  right  wing  may  have  beet, 
observed.  These  one-story  buildings  were  the 
show-rooms  in  which  Eginton  exhibited^  hifi 
stained  glass  to  admiring  visitors, — a visit  tc/ 
these  show-rooms  (which  were  considered  one  O; 
the  lions  of  the  town  or  district)  being  oonsiderec 
the  “correct  thing.”  Hither  came  Lord  Nelsoi' 
and  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  on  theit 
visit  to  Birmingham  on  the  29th  of  Augostu 
1802.  On  that  occasion  we  have  been  informeei 
that  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  then  grea 
naval  hero,  Eginton  selected  some  of  the  prettieBij 
girls  of  Handsworth,  and  they,  carrying  basketo 
filled  with  flowers,  strewed  the  path  up  to  hii 
house,  trodden  on  that  occasion  by  “ the  brav 
and  the  fair.”  If  Eginton’s  succesB  is  to  h 
measured  by  the  number  of  works  of  stainel 
glass,  executed  by  him,  and  placed  in  iir 
portant  buildings,  public  and  private,  it 
have  been  very  great;  but  the  treating 
of  stained  glass  was,  at  the  period  when  n 
worked,  as  little  understood  as  true  principles  I 
the  working  of  metals,  and  the  historian  Qj 
Staffordshire  (Shaw),  in  prefacing  bisnoticec 
Egintou’s  Works, informs  ns  “ when  painted  gla^: 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  which  i 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Kin* 
John,  it  consisted  of  different  coloured  gla»l 
joined  together  in  some  sort  of  design,  the  lea 
joinings  forming  the  harsh  outline.  Thedesigtli 
were  either  mosaics,  legendary  tales,  or  Scriptuii| 
history,  generally  ill  chosen,  and  worse  exeenteo 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  gave  a solemn  and  veaerab:i 
air  to  places  of  worship.” 

After  alluding  to  the  iconoclastio  doings  ' 
the  adherents  of  Cromwell,  and  stating  th'. 
until  the  present  reign,  i.e  , that  of  George  II! 
the  art  was  thought  to  be  lost,  he  triumphant: 


appeals  to  the  works  of  Eginton,  as  evidence , 
i. rrlQag.nflint.prS.  4^ 


his  snperiority  over  the  old  glass-painters, 
state  of  the  art  at  that  time  may  be  seen  1 


.uspeoting  works  he  alludes  to  as  having  be* 
executed  by  Eginton.”  The  so-called  toprov 
ment  consisted  in  the  subsiitution  of  acaden, 
drawing;  the  adaptation  of  pictures  by  Reynok 
West,  &c.,  executed  on  canvas,  and  transferri 
to  transparent  glass;  the  conversion  of_Y 
was  intended  fo  be  looked  at  to  a materia! 
be  looked  through  ; and,  in  order  to  get  the  eff« 
of  the  picture  copied,  opacity  followed,  as 
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neceesary  reeulfc.  The  “ Conversion  of  Sfc.  Paul  ” 
•window  in  the  church  of  that  name  in  this  town, 
illostrates  alike  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
Eginton.  Even  in  the  morning,  with  sunlight 
streaming  upon  it,  the  purples  and  blues  are 
alone  seen  throngh ; the  rest  of  the  wiodow  is 
but  imperfectly  made  out.  Contrast  this  window 
with  those  of  the  old,  or  with  those  executed  by 
modern  glass-painters,  who  recognise  true  prin- 
ciples— whose  glass  is  held  together  by  “ lead 
ioinings,”  the  subjects  being  " legendary  tales,” 
)r  subjects  taken  from  “ Scripture  History,”  and 
)he  error  of  Eginton,  and  of  those  who  patronised 
him,  is  at  once  seen.  They  recognised  in  the 
quaint  forms  introduced  only  imperfect  draw- 
.ng;  they  forgot  the  conditions  of  the  position 
of  the  window.  They  failed  to  see  that  the 
simple  lines  which  define  dvapery-folds,  &o.,  and 
•he  absence  of  shadow,  were  intended  to  allow 
-.he  light  to  pass  throngh  the  glass  with  as 
ittle  obstruction  as  possible,  in  order  to  light, 
?ild,  and  emblazon  with  many  tinted  hues  the 
nterior  of  the  building  in  which  windows  so 
Jxeontcd  were  introduced.  It  has  been  well 
laid,  ” There  is  science  as  well  as  art  in  the 
irrangement  of  a stained-glass  window,  and  the 
icience  and  the  art  are  equally  separate  from 
)ther  provinces  of  the  artist’s  dominion.  How- 
iver  great  the  art  may  be,  if  it  be  employed  to 
»ive  efleot  to  a science  not  its  correlative,  it 
nust  fail.”  Hence  the  unsatisfactory  results 
>f  Eginton’a  windows,  and  of  much  of  the 
;la8s  of  Munich,  and  the  much  over-praised 
• Dante  window  ” of  Bertini,  of  Milan,  which 
xoited  so  much  attention  in  the  Exhibition 
>f  1851.  All  attempts  to  make  a pictnre 
m glass  servo  as  a window  must  result  in 
hilure;  the  painter’s  art  is  thrown  away,  and 
Lhe  window  is  unserviceable  by  the  obstruction 
[t  presents  to  the  passage  of  the  light.  Eginton 
iirred  in  noble  company;  the  error  was  that  of 
Ills  time,  not  of  the  artist.  His  conceptions 
yere  bold,  and  were  carried  out,  doubtless  in  the 
hce  of  diflSouUies  arising  out  of  the  want  of 
Ippliances,  which  he  had  to  create  and  supply  as 
he  occasion  presented  itself,  which  we  at  pre- 
lent have  little  conception  of.  If  his  heraldic 

mblazonries  are  scarcely  quaint  enough, if  his 

'opiesfrom  Sir  Joshua  and  other  artists,  on  glass, 
ire  a little  tame, — blame  not  the  glass-stainer, 
nt  the  material  to  which  they  have  been  trans- 
wred.  The  spirit  which  animated  Eginton  was 
b kind  that  of  his  old  noble  employer  at  the 
jloho.  It  was  that  which  animated  the  Boultons, 
Slays,  Taylors,  and  other  old  Birmingham  manu- 
lioturers,  which  has  been  kept  alive  through 
ienerationa  which  have  intervened,  and  lives  in 
Ixisting  Birmingham  men,— in  the  Chances, 
Hlkingtons,  Hardmans,  &o.,  of  to-day. 
i The  most  celebrated  of  Eginton’s  works  are 
Q be  found  in  Arundel  Castle.  Beokford  added 
b the  glories  of  his  romance  in  stone  and  lime, 

"t  Fonthill,  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  Birmingham 
rtass-stainer.  The  cbnpel  at  Powis-hill,  that  at 
^ardour  Castle,  the  ante-chapel  of  the  Magda- 
me  College  at  Oxford,  the  ohorches  at  Shuck- 
pirgh,  Hatton,  Earthing,  Outwioh,  Tewkesbury, 
nd  Llangollen  ; the  east  window  of  Salisbury 
Cathedra),  and  near  the  locality  where  he 
Iboured,  the  ea^t  window  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  j 
Windows  at  Canwell,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Lawley ; Great  Burr  Chapel ; Aston  Church ; and 
Le  church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Birmingham,  tell  of 
be  works  of  Eginton  and  the  distinguished 
lalronage  he  received.  His  son,  William  Raphael 
[ginton  (whose  works  compete  in  excellence 
/ith  those  of  his  father),  was  presented  at  Court, 
hd  made  glass-painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  A brother  of  Eginton 
John)  was  celebrated  as  an  engraver  in  stipple, 
[nd  engraved  the  “ Last  Interview  of  Louis  XV£. 
Hth  bis  Family,  on  the  Eve  of  his  Execution  ” (a 
bpy  of  which  hangs  in  Aston  Hall)  ; also  other 
jrorka  after  paintings  by  William  Hamilton,  R.A., 
|iz.,  “ Calypso  leading  Telemachus  to  the  Grotto,” 

The  Departure  of  .^ncas  from  Carthage,” 

ihe  class  of  prints  then  in  demand;  and  be 
lugraved  these  well,  as  examples  still  in  existence 
trove. 


: PROGRESS  AND  WANTS  IN  BELFAST. 

' Beliast,  epitomised,  is  a model  of  persevering 
industry  and  enterprise.  None  can  visit  it 
"Hhout  being  impressed  with  a good  opinion  of 
‘tB  people  and  their  surroundings ; notwithstond- 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  there 
lire  districts  in  the  city  behind  the  ace.  'Ihe 
jubhc  buildings  of  Belfast,  in  architectural 
tS’gn  aucl  taste,  can  compare  favourably  with 
ihoee  of  other  towns.  Bellaat  is,  however,  un- 


like every  other  city  in  Ireland,  aud  it  baj  a 
diversity  of  features,  natural  and  moral,  which 
are  either  quiescent  or  absent  iu  other  plaois. 
Finally,  there  is  a strong  Scottish  olemcut  of 
thought,  religions  habit,  and  a hereditary  fixity 
of  purpose  exemplified  in  the  maonei’s  and  cus- 
toms and  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  people  of 
Belfast.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  these  traits  are  observable,  bub  a 
stronger  embodiment  and  exproasion  of  it,  so  to 
speak,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  c.i.pital  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the 
subject  whether  religious  teaching  or  a certain 
form  of  religion  has  aught  to  do  with  the  exis- 
tence  of  commercial  activity,  or  whether  one 
form  of  faith  is  more  conducive  to  industrial 
enterprise  than  another.  We  will  simply  say,  that 
for  two  centuries  the  Prasbyterian  element  in 
Belfast  exceeded  by  many  thousands  the  Pro- 
teetant  and  Roman  Catholic  population. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  describe  here  the 
various  buildiugs  to  be  seen  iu  Belfast;  they 
have  been  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  were  completed.  Some 
new  buildings  arc  at  present  erecting  and 
in  course  of  completion  in  Belfast,  of  a kind  of 
red  sandstone,  among  which  are  the  now 
municipal  offices  and  a large  linen  establishment 
and  warehouse,  opposite  Donegal-square.  Both 
of  these  struotures  will  form  prominent  features 
in  the  quarter  where  they  are  situated.  This 
red  stone  appears  to  meet  with  a favourable 
reception  in  Belfast.  It  is  easily  worked,  and 
yields  to  the  chisel  in  ornamentation  with  a 
pretty  good  effect.  The  Albert  Testimonial  or 
Clock  Tower,  at  the  junction  of  High-street  and 
Quoen-aquare,  is  satisfaolory  in  design  and 
workmanship,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
public  spirit  of  the  town.  The  entire  height  of 
the  tower  is  pub  down  at  143  fo.  The  workman- 
ship in  the  building  crafts,  either  in  masonry  or 
carpentry,  in  Belfast,  is  in  general  equal  to  that 
in  any  city  in  the  kingdom.  Of  all  the  marked 
improvements  connected  with  the  town,  the  port 
and  harbour  of  Belfast  exhibit  the  most  remark- 
able, and  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
continuous  improvements  have  been  in  operation, 
tending  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Lagan.  New  outs  have  been  made,  channels 
opened,  unsightly  bends  in  the  river  removed, 
docks  and  timber.ponds  constructed,  and  land  to 
such  an  amount  reclaimed  from  both  the 
action  of  the  sea  and  the  river,  that  it  forms 
in  the  total  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  town  and  its  progressive 
improvement.  Belfast  has  done  in  this  and 
other  respects  for  itself  what  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Waterford  oonld  have  done  if  they  had  manfully 
tried,  instead  of  frittering  away  both  their  cor- 
porate and  public  time  in  vain  appeals  to  the 
Government  for  loans.  Belfast,  by  improving 
its  harbour,  and  affording  accommodation  to  the 
increased  shipping  impulses  of  homo  and  foreign 
nations,  has  increased  its  own  revenue  as  well  as 
the  imperial  one ; and  the  city  itself  has  quickened 
and  grown  to  such  an  extent  ia  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry  as  to  surprise  nob  only 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  England  and  the  colouies. 
To  push  itself  forward,  and  to  lift  itself  up  to  the 
position  it  now  occupies,  was  rather  at  first  a 
difficult  task;  but  when  Belfast  found  it  could 
not  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  improve  its 
port  and  harbour,  and  thereby  increase  its  trade, 
it  set  about  borrowing  on  bonds  secured  by  the 
actual  property  and  the  increasing  revenues  of 
the  port.  Capital  was  soon  subscribed  at  home, 
and  Belfast  henceforth  prospered.  Is  not  this  a 
lesson  for  the  Corporate  magnates  of  the  Irish 
metropolis,  who  are  always  saying,  “ We  have  no 
funds”  when  any  work  is  brought  under  their 
notice,  by  the  overtaxed  public,  which  requires  to 
be  done  ? Belfast  pledged  the  credit  of  its  port 
prospectively  sooner  than  beg  further  from  the 
Treasury,  and  by  a manly  self-exertion  has 
saved  itself.  But  Dublin  whines  for  a loan, 
Cork  kicks  at  the  balance,  and  Waterford  waxes 
wroth,  and  so  the  Liffey,  the  Suir,  and  the  Lee 
lie  stagnant  or  roll  sluggishly  on  a wild  waste 
of  waters  nob  half  utilised,  sadly  suggestive 
of  national  decay. 

_ As  a manufacturing  town  Belfast  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  in  Ireland,  for  the  manufactnres 
of  this  northern  town  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise nearly  the  staple  and  native  trade  of 
Ireland.  Flax  and  cotton  spinning  are  the  two 
priuoipal  branches  of  local  manufactures  in  the 
town.  Flar-spinniug  is  now  the  most  absorbing, 
and  the  one  on  which  the  greatest  amount  ot 
labour  and  traffic  ia  expended.  There  are 
numerous  bleach-greens  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast,  a visit  to  which  will  afford  a pleasing  as 


well  as  au  instructive  sight  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  processes  through  which  the 
maQufactnra  of  linen  ia  pasaed.  At  the  present 
moment  the  linen  trade  is  experiencing  a lull, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  only  prove  temporary. 
There  are  some  croakers,  however,  hinting  that 
the  linen  trade  of  Belfast  has  already  seen  ica 
best  days. 

Belfast,  aa  far  aa  we  have  noticed  and  examined 
it,  is  not  altogether  depending  on  that  trade 
from  which  it  derives  its  greatest  popularity. 
We  have  visited  some  foundries  which  appear  to 
be  in  very  brisk  action,  and  we  have  noticed 
several  tan-yards,  saw-mills,  chemical  works, 
soap  and  candle  manufactories,  felt  aud  hat,  and 
a variety  of  other  factories. 

Ship-building  is  a trade  which  has  long  been 
carried  ou  in  Belfast,  with  alternate  success ; 
a,nd  latterly  iron  ship-building  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  snocessfully  prosecuted.  There  are 
records  showing  that  ship-building  in  Belfast 
dates  as  far  back  as  1630,  when  some  Presby- 
terian clergyman  constructed  one,  of  150  tons. 
There  was  nob,  however,  up  to  nearly  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  any  proper 
place  for  laying  down  vessels ; and  we  believe 
that  the  most  of  the  vessels  fifty  years  ago  which 
hailed  from  the  port  were  built  either  in  England 
or  Scotland. 

Recently  there  were  three  iron  ships  on  the 
stocks  together,  being  constructed  by  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Harlaud  & Wolff,  successors  to  a 
previous  firm,  who  were  also  much  engaged  in 
ship-building.  Messrs.  Harland  & Wolff  give 
employment  to  several  hundred  bauds,  andaomo 
of  the  BOrew-steamers  of  the  royal  navy  have 
been  built  by  them.  In  a few  years  more,  if 
ship-building  does  not  decline  as  a British  trade, 
Belfast  will  likely  afford  greater  and  fulltr 
facilities  for  ship-building,  from  its  increasing 
harbour  improvements. 

In  the  matter  of  draiuige,  water-supply, 
sewerage,  and  other  sanitary  matters  much  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  Belfast.  There 
are  some  quarters  of  the  toivn  which  we  passed 
throngh,  in  a deplorable  and  tnmble-down  con- 
dition. For  instance,  up  in  toe  quarters  of 
Garliok-biil,  Mill  Field,  and  about,  the  courts, 
lanes,  and  homes  of  the  jjaor  are  in  a very  bad 
condition,  and  iu  summer  weather  an  epidemic 
is  always  possible.  Brown-street  and  Brown- 
square  would  better  deserve  the  appellation  of 
“ Black,”  for  here  we  found  some  sickness,  much 
dirt,  and  numerous  half-naked  children, — yet 
withal  aa  joyoua  as  young  kids.  Sackville-streeb 
is  very  unlike  its  namesake  in  London  and 
Dublin.  We  could  enumerate  many  streets  and 
narrow  courts  where  much  dirt  was  visible,  and 
where  immediate  sanitary  measures  are  absolutely 
necaasary.  A great  portion  of  the  town  of 
Belfast  is  low  and  hardly  above  the  sea-Ievol,  so 
there  cannot  be  too  much  care  bestowed  upon 
the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  town.  Tho 
Blackstaff  and  Pound  Bourn  are  not  only  open 
streams,  but  reeking  open  sewers,  most  filthy  and 
foul,  aud  if  the  closet  accommodation  of  Belfast 
were  perfect,  the  state  of  the  river  Lagan  would 
be  something  awful,  for  most  of  the  sewage  that 
at  present  has  any  outfall  is  discharged  into  tho 
harbour  and  river. 

There  are  thousands  of  houses  yet  in  Belfast 
and  in  Ballymacarret,  which,  though  in  the 
county  of  Down,  are  compressed  into  the  district 
of  Belfast — without  closet  accommodation  of  any 
kind  approaching  to  civilised  usage  (or  at  all). 
Thera  are  many  trades  injurioua  to  tho  health 
of  the  inhabitants  still  carried  on  in  the  heart 
of  the  town.  The  corporation  have  been  very 
active  in  some  matters  of  late,  and  the  town  of 
Belfast,  architecturally  and  commercially,  is  im- 
proving decidedly,  but  sanitarily,  matters  move 
wonderfully  alow  indeed.  Let  the  Lagan  bo 
purified  at  once;  let  tho  Blackstaffe  and 
PoQudburn  be  closed  over,  or  saved  from 
pollution;  lob  Ballymacarret  have  a proper 
system  of  sewerage;  and  let  the  sewerage 
and  drainage  operations,  sparingly  begun 
in  Belfast  long  since,  be  taken  np  again  with 
energy,  and  prosecuted  to  a completion.  Until 
this  most  nseful  work  ia  accomplished,  the 
corporation  of  Belfast  will  be  remiss  in  their 
moat  important  duty.  Public  parks  are  valuable, 
public  libraries  and  muaeums  are  useful,  and 
public  charities  are  worthy  of  every  commen- 
dation ; bub  the  preservation  of  human  life  toweri 
above  all.  Uovitiated  air  and  uoadulteraced 
water  are  tho  most  necessary  requisites,  for 
without  these  health  is  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  all  else  that  contributes  to  a city’s  honour 
or  a nation’s  wealth  is  unenjoyable  posses- 
sion. 
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“ THE  CRITEEION,”  PICCADILLY. Abov.t  to  bo  erected/or  Blessrs.  Skiers  Pond. 


"THE  CRITERION,”  PICCADILLY. 

Ol’r  leaders  may  remember  that  in  onr 
number  for  March  25th  (p.  220)  we  criticised  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition  forthis  bnilding. 
We  give  now  a view  and  plans  of  two  principal 
floors  of  the  first  premiated  design  from  which 
the  bnilding  is  about  to  be  erected,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  successful  competitor, 
Mr.  T.  Verity,  architect. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  this  building 
will  comprise  first  and  second  class  public 
dining-saloons  5 private  dining-rooms  for  parties 
of  from  ten  to  eighty  ; a grand  buffet,  90  ft.  by 
25  ft.  } smoking,  reading,  dressirg,  public  and 


private  billard-rooms,  cigar  divan,  and  Ulegraph- 
room  j a coLCtrt-haU  on  the  basement  floor,  to 
hold  1,300  persons  ; and  a grand  hall  on  the 
first  floor  for  bal's,  dinners,  atid  public  meetings, 
with  all  the  necessary  retiring  and  dressing 
rooms.  It  will  also  include  a suite  of  rooms 
which  may  be  made  available  for  a scientific  or 
other  club. 

Dormitories  for  forty-eight  servants  are  also 
provided  in  the  npper  part. 

The  chief  study  in  the  plan  has  been  the  con- 
venient arrangement  of  the  service  department, 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  tf  the  building,  in 
a distinct  block,  each  class  having  its  separate 
kitchen  and  serving-rooms. 


The  bnilding  will  be  warmed  and  ventilated:' 
by  Mr.  \V.  W.  Pfaipson,  on  his  principle  of 
forcing  in  the  air  by  means  of  revolving  fans, 
and  passing  it  over  hot-water  pipes  placed 
channels  nnder  the  basement  floor,  and  np  fliiert;i 
in  the  walls  to  the  varions  rooms,  a Bystem;! 
which  has  been  snoccssfnlly  carried  out  by  hiiarl 
in  many  large  bnildings. 

The  Criterion  will  have  a second  front  iui! 
Jermyn-sfrcct.  The  materials  of  the  PiccadiTyi 
front  will  be  cbitfly  Poniard  stone  and  terra^i 
cotta. 

The  tenders  for  the  basements  and  rebuilding 
the  party  walls  were  opened  on  Monday  last  a 
the  reenlt  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
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IPBNING  OF  THE  MANSION  HOUSE 
STATION. 

THE  engineer’s  SPEECH. 

HE  new  works  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
way,  incladiog  the  north  janotion  with  the 
it  London  line,  the  enlarged  station  at  South 
.eington,  and  the  extension  from  Blackfriars 
Ige  to  the  Mansion  House  Station,  were 
lally  opened  on  Saturday  last,  as  we 
ounced  that  they  would  be,  in  our  last  week’s 
iber.  After  the  official  opening,  the  gneals, 
it  200  in  number,  took  luucbeon  in  the  great 
ng-rootn  at  the  Mansion  House  Station,  the 
1 of  Devon,  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
;rict  Company,  presiding, 
mong  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present 
e: — Mr.  G.  N.  Currie,  deputy»chairman ; 
count  Gort;  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  managing 
lOtorj  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs  and  Dr.  Wylde, 
jofeors ; the  Duke  of  Sutherland;  the  Right 
11.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Mr.  G.  6.  Glyn,  M.P.  ; 
J.  Fowler,  C.E.,  englneer-in-chief  of  the  line  ; 
ht  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  Chief  Commis- 
ler  of  Works ; Sir  David  Salomons,  M.P. ; 
John  Rose;  Mr.  Thos.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P. ; 
W.  Tite,  M P. ; Mr.  C.  Vignoles,  president  of 
, Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ; Col.  Yolland, 
i;  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
rt,  M.P. ; Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. ; Colonel 
'g,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  Sir 
n Lubbock,  M.P.  ; Messr*!.  Kelk  & Waring ; 
Myles  Fenton;  Mr.  B.  Baker,  assistant  chief 
ineer;  Mr.  Cooper,  resident  engineer;  Mr.  J. 
Baldry  ; Mr.  George  Hopwood,  secretary;  &o. 
ifter  the  toast  of  “ the  Queen  aud  the  Royal 
nily,”  the  chairman  gave  “ Her  Majesty’s 
listers,”  and  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
dng  taken  a warm  and  nnfiagging  interest  in 
progress  of  the  works  upon  the  District 
npany’s  line.  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  a 
oitoua  speech  by  referring  to  the  ” Pleasures 
ilope,”  in  which  those  who  were  shareholders 
the  line,  as  he  was,  were  now  privileged  to 
ulge.  The  list  of  toasts  included  " The 
propolitan  Board  of  Works,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tie,  and  responded  to  by  Colonel  Hogg; 
le  Lord  Mayor  aud  Corporation  of  the  City 
London,”  proposed  by  Lord  Gort,  and  Te- 
nded to  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  concluded 
proposing  •‘Success  to  the  Metropolitan  Dia- 
t Railway,”  which  was  acknowledged  by 
d Devon.  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes  proposed  saocess 
ithe  Metropolitan  Railway,  which  was  Te- 
nded to  by  Mr.  Parson,  chairman  of  the 
npany. 

'he  noble  chairman,  in  proposing  the  next 
3t,  said  that  now  they  had  reached  so  nearly 
the  end  of  their  undertaking,  it  would  be 
•se  than  nnmiodfal  in  them  to  forget  a 
tleman  who  had  rendered  them  indispen- 
!e,  diflicuU,  and  valuable  services,  from 
b to  last,  in  carrying  them  through  the  com- 
ated  and  serious  difficulties  of  a physical 
ure  with  which  they  had  had  to  contend  : he 
5rred  to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  Company’s  engineer, 
3se  health  he  had  peculiar  pleasure  iu  pro- 
ing. 

Ir.  Fowler,  in  reply,  said  that  he  felt  much 
ifcified  by  the  terms  in  wh’ch  the  toast  had 
m proposed  by  his  lordship  and  by  the  manner 
'.which  it  had  been  received.  The  day  was  an 
nortant  one  for  the  District  Company,  in  that 
opened  a section  of  the  line  that  could  not 
5 greatly  to  increase  the  traffic,  and  was  almost 
9 oonsummation  of  their  undertaking.  The 
r was  also,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  say 
I an  important  one  to  himself.  Eight  years 
p,  or  rather  more,  when  they  were  about  to 
Im  the  Parringdon-road  Station,  it  had  been 
d that  nobody  would  travel  upon  the  line, 
(had  been  previously  prophesied  that  it  was 
iposBihle  to  make  it,  what  with  the  sewers  and 
land  Water  pipes  that  had  to  be  enoouutered. 
.'ht  years  ago  the  Parriugdon-road  Station 
;8  opened,  and  since  then  the  Moorgate-street 
tition,  and  to-day  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
ening  of  another  City  station.  As  regarded 
I)  traffic  upon  the  Metropolitan  line,  every  one 
ew  how  completely  the  prophecies  of  those 
no  predicted  failure  had  been  falsified.  He 
ght  be  pardoned,  responsible  to  the  extent 
i had  been,  if  the  success  achieved  caused  him 
I’ely  satisfaction.  They  had  been  carrying 
pon  this  line  that  it  had  been  said  could  not  be 
ade,  and  if  made  would  not  be  used)  about  fifty 
iilliona  of  paesengers  per  annum.  Last  year  the 
Istropolitau  Company  carried,  at  very  low  fares, 
ove  two  millions  of  working  men  to  and  from 
air  work.  Notwithstanding  the  great  things 
'St  had  been  done,  the  maximum  carrying  power 


on  the  Metropolitan  system  had  nob  been  reached. 
He  felt  certain  that  traffic  amounting  to  2,0001. 
per  mile  per  week  could  be  carried  with  perfect 
safety.  Commencing  with  6001.  per  mile  per 
week,  rising  to  1,2001.,  as  the  system  was 
extended,  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
would  attain  to  2,0001.  per  mile.  What  they 
had  done  they  could  do;  aud  if  the  traffic  came 
to  them,  they  had  the  power  to  carry  it.  The 
engineering  difficulties  of  the  underbaking  had 
been  throughout  very  serious  ; bat  he  was  proud 
to  say  that  he  had  all  through  these  been  sus- 
tained by  the  confidence  and  unwavering  support 
of  the  directors.  He  had  also  been  ably  assisted 
by  his  chief  assistant,  Mr.  B.  Baker,  and  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  I'esidenb  engineer.  He  was  bound,  in 
candoor,  to  say  that  no  small  portion  of  his  diffi- 
culties had  been  presented  by  the  public  bodies 
of  London ; bub  he  was  also  bound  to  add  that 
these  had  never  been  of  frivolons  or  vexatious 
character,  or  affected  by  personal  considerations. 
These  bodies,  or  their  representatives,  had 
always  acted,  be  believed,  under  a sense  of 
public  duty.  The  difficulties  that  had  been  pre 
seated,  however,  whether  by  these  bodies  or 
otherwise,  had  all  been  met,  aud  successfully 


state  of  things  which  certainly  never  bad  an 
equal  in  any  other  country  ; and  were  we  English 
only  religious  and  intelligent,  it  would  have  dis- 
graced that  state  of  civilisation ; but  as  we  are 
not  yet  in  that  state,  but  only  profess  to  be, 
why,  of  course,  it  is  only  in  harmony  with  onr 
other  sham  institutions.  It  is  obvious  to  all 
that  those  who  now  have  the  management  of 
charitable  trusts  still  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  they  seem 
to  think  that  a trnsb  once  misapplied  is 
to  be  always  so  used,  and  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  well-to-do  the  poor  are  for  ever 
to  be  robbed  of  their  rightful  inheritance, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  men  who  deplored 
their  miserable  and  ignorant  condition.  The 
signs  of  the  times  plainly  indicate  that  in  this 
country  a day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  The  old 
landmarks,  supposed  by  many  to  be  irremovable, 
are  one  by  one  being  rooted  np,  and  the  most 
stable  are  being  shaken.  The  crucible  of  experi- 
ence is  at  work.  The  philosophers  who  are 
guiding  and  applying  the  fire  are  goaded  on  by 
the  wrongs  of  years  ; crimes  of  centuries  are 
being  brought  to  the  surface  aud  compared  with 
the  doings  of  the  authorities  of  to-day.  The 
' ■ 'to  wonder 


met;  and,  to  all  interested,  this  should  be  a oause  press  call  it  revolution,  and  begin  to  wonder 
of  gratification.  The  works  connected  with  the  ■ where  it  is  to  end  ; and  it  is  apparent  to  think- 
Mansion  Honse  Station  had  been  of  a heavy  and  j ing  men  that  if  those  who  aro  personally  con- 
complicatcd  nature,  and  had  been  executed,  i oerned  in  the  retaining  of  abuses  do  not  early 
within  a space  of  time  almcst,  if  not  altogether,  put  their  honse  in  order,  and  restore  to  their 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  railway  con-  j proper  uses  a portion  of  the  trusts  which  belong 
straotiou.  This  was  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  people,  they  will  have  their  reward  by  the 
to  the  great  capabilities  of  the  firm  by  which  j people  neglecting  them  in  their  day  of  trouble, 
the  works  had  been  executed,  and  to  their  great  It  is  said  it  takes  years,  almost  cycles  of  years, 
resources.  But  even  these  would  not  have  been  , to  reform  abases  in  this  country.  Whenever  a 
enough  to  have  achieved  such  triumphs,  had  ^ remedy  is  proposed,  no  end  of  vested  interesta 
they  not  been  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  their  , crop  up  ; claims  are  brought  forward  which  have 
agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  whose  powers  of  no  loundation  in  right.  And  among  the  curiosi- 
conoentration  peraonallv,  aud  of  organization  as  ! ties  of  our  civilisation  none  are  more  strange 
regarded  the  means  placed  at  bis  disposal,  were  | than  that  there  should  be  so  many  vested 
above  all  praise.  Mr.  Fowler  concluded  by  pro-  interests  in  abuses.  The  question  of  the  abase 
posing  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Kelk,  Waring  j of  endowments  and  charities  has  been  talked 
Brothers,  & Lucas,  and  sat  down  amid  hearty  j about  for  years.  Many  eminent  men  have 


applause. 


brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature. 


Mr.  Kelk  replied  for  the  firm.  He  stated  that , Governments  snppoEod  to  represent  the  people 
in  his  experience  he  had  never  known  of  so  much  i have  appointed  commissions  and  commissioners, 
work  being  done  in  so  short  a time.  He  felt  it  with  salaries  amounting  to  many  thonsands  a 
due,  on  behalf  of  his  firm,  to  say  that  the  credit  ^ year,  to  inquire,  consider,  aud  report ; and  at 
given  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  their  representative,  different  times  the  results  have  been  presented, 
Mr.  Walker,  was  no  more  than  that  gentleman’s  i but  no  notice  of  them  has  been  taken,  and  tbs 
due.  Neither  the  company  nor  the  firm  could  | evils  which  were  known  to  have  been  in  exist- 
possibly  have  been  more  ably  orfaitbfully  served  | ence  fifty  years  ago  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
than  they  had  been  served  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  , ranker  until  the  present  day.  The  vast  sums  left 
now  that  he  was  entering  upon  new  spheres  of  for  the  educatiou  of  the  poor  have  not  been  used 
enterprise  on  his  own  account,  he  (Mr.  Kelk)  | for  their  benefit;  and  theEnglish  workingmen  aro 
felt  sure  that  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Walker  still  lamentably  ignorant,  grovelling  inall  the  evils 
and  his  great  merits  would  heartily  wish  him  ! which  it  brioga,  and  are  the  laughing-stock  of 
much  saocess.  j the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  civilised 

The  party,  which  had  been  some  time  de-  j world.  But  what,  perhapa,  in  connexion  with, 
creasing  in  numbers,  broke  up  on  the  conclusion  education  in  this  country,  is  the  greatest  diS' 


of  Mr.  Kelk’a  speech,  the  entire  proceedings 
having  been  of  the  most  harmonious  character. 

The  extension  was  opened  for  public  traffic  on 
Monday  morning  at  five  o’clock,  the  new  engines 
and  carriages  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company  taking  part  in  the  five  minutes’  service 
each  way. 

SOME  NOTES 

ON  EDUCATIONAL  CHARITIES, 

BY  A WORKING  MAN. 

Sir, — A short  time  sinoe  a paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  Times,  stating,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper, 
the  founder  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  New 
York,  had  determined  to  devote  500,000  dollars 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  that 
city;  100,000  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  founding 
and  endowing  a free  library  for  the  city.  On 
reading  it,  I said,  I would  there  were  one  such 
citizen  in  London.  The  whole  history  of  England 
abounds  with  instances  of  men  who  devoted 
large  sums  for  edncational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses,— "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,” — 
and  they  desired  to  benefit  a portion  of  the  poor 
for  ever  ; but  as  that  is  such  a long  time,  their 
good  intentions  have  been  allowed  to  fail, 
and  their  good  projects  abased  and  mis- 
applied ; and  in  nothing  are  the  selfishness  and 
dishonesty  of  men.  more  clearly  shown  than  iu 
the  dealing  with  charitable  trusts  in  England. 
Were  a tithe  of  the  funds  left  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  put  to  its  proper  use,  it 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  educate  the 
people  of  England;  and  if  the  legislators,  law- 
makers, and  others,  in  this  country  had  done 
their  duty  and  given  honest  work  for  the  people’s 
money,  there  ought  not  to  be  either  ignorance 
or  educational  destitution.  The  last  report  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  showed  a 


grace  of  all,  is  the  Education  Act  of  the  re- 
formed House  of  Commons ; for  what  has  it 
done  ? And  we  might  ask,  what  is  it  likely  to 
do,  but  set  all  the  machinery  of  the  sects  in 
motion,  to  the  obstruction  of  education  ? The 
London  School  Board,  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
one  that  was  to  lead  and  be  the  pattern  for 
the  others,  has  not  yet  done  anything  bat 
quibble  and  quarrel.  If  a history  of  its  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  written  ont  of  the  materiala 
at  hand,  what  a comment  it  would  be  on  the 
practical  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  great  men  of 
England.  The  world  has  almost  forgotten  its 
existence.  To  stir  it  up,  and  let  the  folk  know 
it  is  not  dead,  it  has  resolved  there  shall  be 
aootheroensQS  for  Loudon.  Wonderful  England  I 
wonderful  men  ! and  wonderful  educators  ! If 
we  have  to  wait  until  some  definite  plan  is 
agreed  upon,  I fancy  this  generation  will  pass 
away,  and  the  next  will  not  see  the  light  of 
education.  I think  some  of  the  more  practical 
men  most  have  many  times  been  disgusted  with 
the  proceedings,  and  have  felt  they  were  out  of 
place  in  that  anguat,  religious,  and  dignified 
assembly ; and,  were  I them,  I would  turn  np 
the  affair,  and  leave  the  sham  to  worse  men. 
The  Athenwum  a short  time  since  shadowed 
forth  something  of  the  sort;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
education,  the  sooner  it  takes  place,  and  another 
agitation  for  national  education  is  began,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  ignorant  children  of  the 
ignorant  and  apathetic  working  men.  Upwards 
of  half  a century  ago  an  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  abuses  which  existed  in  connexion 
with  endowments.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a searebing  inquiry.  Some  of  its  results 
the  late  Lord  Brougham  embodied  in  a letter 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.P., 
vol.  13  of  the  “ Pamphleteer,”  prefaced  by  an 
extract  from  the  writings  of  Lord  Kenyon,  who 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[July  8,  1871, 


said,  “Whoever  will  examine  the  state  of 
grammar  echoola  in  different  parts  of  this  king- 
dom will  see  to  what  a lamentable  condition 
most  of  them  are  reduced.  If  all  persons  had 
equally  done  their  duty,  we  should  not  find,  as 
is  now  the  case,  empty  walls  without  scholars, 
and  everything  neglected  but  the  receipts  of 
the  salaries  and  emoluments.”  Lord  Eldon 
said,  “ It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  perfectly  understood  that  charity  estates  all 
over  this  kingdom  are  dealt  with  in  a manner 
most  grossly  improvident,  amounting  to  the  most 
direct  breach  of  trust.”  The  letter  further  shows 
that  it  is  not  only  the  minor,  but  also  the  major 
trusts  and  endowments  that  are  misapplied. 
Much  talk  for  a long  time  has  been  going  on  for 
university  reform,  and  the  abolition  of  tests. 
Lord  Brougham  states  in  the  letter  that  '*  these 
great  seats  of  learning  were  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,”  but  are  now,  and  have  been 
for  centuries,  monopolised  by  the  rich.  The  en- 
dowed scholarships  that  are  now  enjoyed  by  the 
younger  bods  of  peers  and  commoners,  belong  to 
the  indigent.  Instead  of  talking  of  reform,  the 
question  ought  to  be  the  restoration  of  the 
universities  to  their  rightful  owners.  Lord 
Brougham,  at  that  time  Mr.  Brougham,  said 
we  were  severely  reproved  for  pushing  our  in- 
quiries into  establishments  destined,  it  was  said, 
for  the  education  of  the  npper  classes,  while  onr 
instructions  confined  us  to  schools  for  the  lower 
orders.  Unfortunately,  we  no  sooner  looked 
into  any  of  those  institutions  than  we  found  that 
this  objection  to  our  jurisdiction  rested  upon  the 
very  abuses  which  we  were  investigating,  and 
not  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  foundation  j for 
as  often  as  wo  examined  any  establishment,  the 
production  of  the  charter  or  statutes  proved 
that  it  was  originally  destined  for  the  educatiou 
of  the  poor.”  “One  free  school  for  the  instructing, 
teaching,  maintenance,  and  education  of  poor 
children  and  scholars,”  says  the  charter  of 
the  hospital,  “ and  a free  grammar-school  in 
the  Charterhouse,”  “ Pauperes  et  ItfDIGENIBS 
Scholares,”  say  the  statutes  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege ; “ Unum  collegium  perpetuum  PAUFERUit 
ET  INDIOENlUil  Scholaerum  Etonie,"  say  the 
statutes  which  founded  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Eton  College;  and  they  farther 
require  the  scholars  to  take  a solemn  oath 
that  they  have  not  5 marcs  (3Z.  6d.)  a year  to 
spend.  The  Westminster  statutes  expressly  pro- 
hibit any  boy  beiug  elected  on  the  foundation 
who  has,  or  at  his  father’s  death  will  inherit,  a 
patrimony  of  above  lOZ.”  lie  farther  alludes  to 
Winchester  College,  to  show  that  such  endow- 
ments are  not  less  liable  to  perversion  than  more 
obscure  charities.  The  statutes  require,  in  the 
most  express  terms,  that  only  “ the  poor  and 
indigent”  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  foundation  j 
while  they  are,  in  fact,  all  children  of  persons 
in  easy  oircumstaoces,  many  of  opulent  persons. 
The  boys,  when  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen, 
solemnly  swear  that  they  have  not  3Z.  6s.  a year 
to  spend ; and  yet,  as  a practical  commentary 
on  this  oath,  they  pay  10  guineas  a year  to  the 
masters,  and  the  average  of  other  expenses  ex- 
ceeds 50Z,  Scores  of  other  cases  might  be  cited 
from  the  above  and  other  reports.  It  appears  to 
show  one  thing, — that  the  working  classes  are 
not  the  only  immoral  portion  of  the  community. 
If  perjury  is  permissible  in  some  cases,  it,  of 
course,  has  an  influence  through  life  ; or,  if  the 
laws  and  statutes  are  allowed  to  become  obsolete 
after  long  years  of  neglect,  the  morality  of  those 
who  now  enjoy  and  administer  the  revenues 
cannot  be  of  a vory  high  order.  Once  wrong 
cannot  be  allowed  for  ever  to  be  wrong  ; and  as 
there  now  is  a society  in  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  charitable  relief  and  repress- 
ing mendicity,  and  as  many  great  names  are  on 
the  list  of  the  committees,  and  energetic  offlcera 
are  running  after  the  mendicants  who  receive  a 
eingle  farthing  from  the  public,  and2s.a  week  out- 
door paupers  are  to  be  entirely  suppressed;  and  as 
new  brooms  sometimes  sweep  wonderfully  clean ; 
could  not  they,  just  for  consistency’s  sake,  look 
after  the  rich  mendicants  and  high  soperannua- 
tions,  as  by  so  doing  they  would  confer  great  bene- 
fits upon  the  tax-paying  portion  of  the  working 
classes. 

The  above  remarks  are  to  some  extent  the 
result  of  the  notice  in  the  Build-.r,  " On  how 
to  Spend  Money  for  the  Public  Good.”  In  the 
various  suggestions  I have  not  noticed  any  from 
working  men  ; but  that  is  no  reason  that  we  have 
not  thoughtof  the  matter.  I think  the  best  way  of 
helping  the  working  men  is  to  teach  them  early  to 
help  themselves.  “ As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
is  inclined,”  is  almost  a truism.  I have  but 
email  faith  iu  the  reformation  of  the  present 


adult  population.  Habits  early  formed  are  but 
rarely  eradicated ; and,  what  is  more,  the  follies 
of  ages  seem  to  have  reached  their  climax  in 
this  generation.  Men  run  after  shadows  and 
neglect  the  substances;  bug  counterfeits  as 
though  they  were  pure  metal ; and  as  wise  men 
do  not  build  solid  walls  on  rotten  foundations, 
the  proposals  of  most  of  your  correspondents  are 
mere  palliatives  of  misery : they  do  not  touch 
the  source  from  which  so  many  evils  flow. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  means  of  raising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  the  whole 
working  body,  by  training  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  for  the  governing  and 
rational  enjoyment  of  life.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  lacking  knowledge  of  every  sort 
but  the  vicious.  Their  only  place  of  resort  is 
where  low  morals  and  worse  beer  and  gin  are  re- 
tailed; and  had  I wealth  to  apply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  their  condition,  I would 
establish  educational  institutions  in  the  shape  of 
free  libraries,  lecture  and  reading  rooms.  I 
would  endow  village  and  town  loctoreships ; the 
lecturers  should  be  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  wise  men,  had  made  themselves  the  most 
proficient.  The  lectureships  should  last  for  a 
term,  and  be  the  means  of  promoting  an  emula- 
tion among  the  whole  population  of  the  district. 
I would  add  subscription  dispensaries,  so  that 
the  poor  should,  without  pauperising  themselves, 
have  medical  advice  within  their  reach.  I 
would,  with  the  beat  advice  at  present  to  be  had, 
establish  sound  benefit  societies  on  the  amalga- 
mated principle,  the  institntions  providing  for  the 
meeting-place.  I would  add  to  them  a system  of 
life  assurance  suitable  to  the  means  of  the  working 
men.  Scholarships  in  moral  and  industrial  science 
should  be  formed  : the  endowment  need  not  be 
high,  but  sufficient  to  create  a stimulus  for  some- 
thing further.  The  honour  of  winning  the  prize, 
and  the  respect  which  it  conferred  among  an 
intelligent  people,  would  to  some  extent  be  the 
reward.  Knowledge,  the  source  of  power,  and, 
I also  believe,  of  morality,  would  then  no  longer 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  working  men.  The 
monuments  of  his  joy,  and  which  to  all  time  will 
most  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  founders,  will, 
I believe,  in  the  future  be  such  as  those  which 
Sir  William  Brown  has  founded  at  Liverpool. 
As  long  as  time  lasts  that  memorial  of  his 
generosity  will  be  appreciated  ; future  genera- 
tions will,  as  eduoation  becomes  more  diffused, 
be  able  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  good  he  has 
done.  And  he  who  can  and  is  willing  to  confer 
the  like  advantages,  only  on  a more  extended 
scale,  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  would  live  in 
the  respect  of  an  iutelligent  nation ; and, 
although  he  could  not  cover  the  whole  ground, 
others  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  righteous 
example.  Let  the  beginning  once  be  made,  and 
a good  concrete  foundation  be  laid, — time,  with- 
out doubt,  will  furnish  the  walls. 

In  the  abuses  of  charities  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  fact  that  the  donors  vested  the 
authority  for  carrying  out  their  wishes  in  too  few 
persons.  The  first,  or  even  the  second,  lot  of 
trustees  might  have  been  energetic  and  fnlfilled 
the  intentions  of  the  founder.  Then  a neglect 
began,  one  fell  off,  and  his  place  was  not  again 
filled,  and  so  it  went  on  till  everything  got 
wrong.  In  the  future  the  power  ought  by  some 
means  to  be  vested  in  all  that  had  an  interest, 
and  thus  the  objects  would  be  kept  to  their  pur- 
pose. An  annual  elective  system  would  be  the 
beat,  and  then  endowed  commissioners  and  all 
charity  abusers  would  not  have  a chance  for 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  powers. 

Jack  Plane, 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
INDIA. 

Looking  at  the  architecture  of  India  from  the 
cooler  climate  of  Englaad,  where  neither  the 
tiger’s  spirit  of  destructiveness  nor  the  tingling 
sensation  of  the  mosquito  disturbs  us,  I am  led 
to  believe  that  architecture  in  India  is  not  less 
dependent  upon  science  than  that  in  Europe. 
The  best  buildings  in  India  are  nothing  better 
than  penitoutiary-like  edifices,  whilst  many  are 
wooden  shells  or  cages  built  in  flats,  and  called 
by  the  imaginative  Parsee  the  “ executive  bon- 
galow.”  The  air  in  these  cages  is  nob  “air  thick 
with  fragrance  of  spice,”  bat  so  fool  that  the 
native  servants  leave  the  cage  between  twelve 
and  three  o’clock  to  lie  in  the  shade,  as  bandi- 
coots or  hog  rats  are  said  to  desert  their  quarters 
at  the  sound  of  the  Highland  pipes.  We  make 
our  houses  as  dangerons  to  health  as  they  can  be 
made,  without  any  display  of  common  sense  iu. 


their  internal  economy.  Instead  of  sending 
architects  to  India  to  build  houses,  we  send 
young  gentlemen,  at  a vast  expense,  who  may 
be  able  to  spout  Greek,  play  in  a tub  under  the 
punka,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  inexorable  laws 
of  sanitation  or  the  health  of  the  people,  Al- 
thongh  the  Hindoo  in  many  parts  walks  nude  in 
the  sun,  the  English  sahib,  with  his  great  powers 
of  endnrance,  cannot  live  in  a temperature  of 
145°  without  danger  to  health.  Ha  soon  loses 
the  suppleness  of  his  knee,  and  never  becomes 
proof  against  the  fevers  of  India. 

The  ohurohea  are  as  devoid  of  every  grace  • 
and  refinement  as  the  wooden  cage  ; there  is  no 
oombination  of  beauty  upon  which  the  eye  loves  > 
to  dwell  fitted  to  stir  the  heart  with  devout  ado-  i 
rabioQ  for  Him  who  made  the  “ gorgeous  East”  ' 
so  fair;  whilst  the  neat  temples  and  idols’  shrines-^  i 
are  built  of  most  enduring  stone,  with  well-oarved  ^ i 
images  of  departed  gods,  for  Hindoo  worship, "ij 
and  where  Vishnu  is  seated  in  a state  of  nirvanot  i 
under  the  seven-headed  snake  which  over«J 
shadows  him  by  way  of  canopy.  The  monuments 
to  the  British  soldiers  who  gained  victories  under 
Gongh  and  Clyde  are  squat  extinguishers,  of 
which  the  base  is  a parallelogram,  wioh  figures 
at  the  angles;  but  whether  those  figures  repre- 
sent the  British  lion,  or  Gnnputti,  the  monkey 
god,  a Darwin  alone  can  tell.  -j 

It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed  upon 
Government  the  necessity  of  sending  architects 
to  India  free  from  the  juggle  of  the  “ heads  of  'j 
departments,”  not  because  they  know  how  many  j 
political  “ beans  make  five,”  but  bo  build  houses  ‘ il 
fit  for  habitation,  and  lob  the  natives  understand  ' 1 
that,  thongh  they  live  in  remote  regions,  “the  r 
world  forgetting,”  they  are  nob  “by  the  i 
world  forgot,”  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  add  . 
to  the  pain  of  disease  the  penalty  of  living  in  i 
ill-erected  houses.  | 

Surely  we  ought,  as  Christians  possessing  that  i! 
uniformity  of  belief  and  will  which  Christianity  . 
teaches,  leave  behind  us  some  better  memorials  'i 
of  onr  occupation  than  the  executive  bungalow,  '[ 
the  wooden  cage,  and  the  water-wheel.  ; 

PlERSE  Arihus. 


INUNDATION  OF  MINES.  ■ 

Sir, — Innndations  in  mines  often  prevent  the  ii 
escape  of  miners.  Without  warning  the  water  j 
silently  rises  at  low  levels  to  the  roof ; then  it  is  | 
impossible  for  the  poor  fellows  to  make  their  :| 
exit.  Several  of  these  sad  ocourrences  latterly  i: 
have  horrified  us.  The  same  may  happen  again, 
unless  some  procautionary  self-acting  scheme  be  i 
devised  and  adopted.  ■' 

Mr.  Editor,  will  yon  kindly  spare  a small  space  ti 
in  the  Builder  for  an  explanation  of  a simple  ii| 
plan  to  denote  timely  warning  to  escape.  A few 
sonorous  bells  (with  spring  and  pendnlnm  to  | 
each)  fixed  in  the  far-off  workings,  and  a wire  j 
from  each  bell  to  a main  wire  run  along  to  a ball  J 
valve  in  some  low  water-hole.  The  rising  of  j 
the  ball  would  detach  the  wire  and  set  all  the  S 
bells  ringing  for  five  or  ten  minutes  throughout  : 
the  mine.  A few  convincing  experiments  would  i|j 
give  confidence  to  the  men — . i 

Who  now  work  in  dread  'I 

OX  lire  and  water  for  daily  bread.  •.  . 

E.  T. 


USEFUL  INTENTIONS. 

**  The  Deflector”  Chimney  Coiol.  — A very; 
strong  testimonial  from  Germany  made  ns  think  ‘ 
well  at  starting  of  this  chimney-cowl  and  ven-i 
tilator,  which  has  been  illustrated  and  adver-.. 
biaed  in  onr  columns  for  some  time,  and  this! 
good  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  examinationj 
into  its  principle.  A gust  of  wind,  entering  thetl 
top  of  the  oowl  in  a veiTioal  direction,  is  turned?! 
aside  from  the  flue  by  means  of  the  cone  in  thsti 
interior,  and  deflected  through  the  space  formed;, 
by  the  two  outer  curves.  Beyond  this,  bow*;, 
ever,  as  in  most  cowls  more  or  less,  wind,  in 
passing  the  top  of  the  main  pipe,  produces  in  it>  \ 
a vacuum,  and  the  smoke  (or  vitiated  air,  if! 
used  for  ventilating  purposes)  comes  up  to  fill  y 
it,  and  so  escapes.  We  feel  confidence  in  rocomi'j 
mending  it. 

Bickley's  “Metallic  Clips  for  Roofing." — The,  ■ 
inventor  forms  a continuous  horizontal  bar) 
secured  to  the  rafters  or  framework  of  the  rook  i 
in  one  length,  having  a series  of  turned-over;  . 
clips  or  catches  into  which  the  lower  edges  oi  j 
the  slates  are  slid.  The  underside  of  the  bar  is  < 
suitably  grooved  to  bouse  and  receive  the  top  i 
edges  of  the  next  row  of  slates  or  lengths  ofc  ( 
glass.  Each  groove  may  be  formed  in  the  sec-  a 
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1 of  the  metallic  bar,  or  may  be  cat  as  a 
ate  in  the  raftera  or  framework  of  the  rooF. 
ne  of  the  clips  or  catches  at  intervals  in  the 
iea  are  made  to  tnx*n  upon  a rivet,  centre 
wards,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  glass 
dates  when  required.  The  lenglh^s  of  glass 
date  are  arranged  to  slide  and  bntt  against 
h other,  so  that  the  one  length  overlaps  the 
bj  and  so  on  thronghoat  the  series. 


NEW  THEATEE  FOR  DUBLIN. 

In  the  Ist  of  July,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
. the  first  stone  of  the  now  “ Gaiety  Theatre,” 
jlin.  We  have  already  given  some  particu- 
: of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Phipps  is  the 
litect,  and  Messrs.  Meade  are  the  contractors. 
I works  have  gone  on  with  considerable 
Idity  since  they  took  possession  of  the  eitej 
one  can  now  trace  the  situation  of  boxes 
stage,  while  the  dressing  and  groen  rooms 
e risen  to  the  third  story,  and  the  joists  of 
pit-floor  have  been  laid.  At  the  breakfast 
cb  followed  the  ceremony,  in  reply  to  the 
it  of  “The  Architect  and  Contractors,”  Mr. 
pps  said  that  ho  had  been  repeatedly  qnes- 
ed  as  to  the  practicability  of  finishing  the 
itre  in  the  time  proposed, — namely, November 
t.  He  replied  that  what  had  been  easily  done 
.small  provincial  towns  in  England  could 
jly  be  acoompliahed  in  such  a city  as  Dublin. 

I said  that  nothing  on  his  part  would  be 
iting  to  make  the  new  building  as  complete 
possible. 


LEAP  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 
liR, — I wonder  if  it  ever  ooours  to  guardians 
others,  that  by  cutting  down  a fair  remune- 
on,  they  usually  out  their  own  throats ; 
hr  cent,  direot  must  often  mean  3 per  cent. 
;e,  indirectly,  with  full  liberty  for  the  con- 
itor  to  scamp  to  any  extent.  If  Boards  were 
ek  for  gratuitous  plans  and  superintendence, 
7 would  be  responded  to  at  once,  but  no 
ley  would  be  saved.  An  Old  Hand. 


IR, — I know  by  experience  that  the  practice 
etting  the  quantities  taken  out  for  the  lowest 
sible  per  centage,  is  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
med,  as  having  a decided  tendency  to  make 
surveyor  keep  the  quantities  very  full.  A 
1 so  working  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risk. 

W.  M. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Iravescnd. — In  a limited  competition  for  the 
ege  for  the  Daughters  of  Congregational 
isters,  about  to  be  erected  near  the  Reservoir 
Jravesend,  the  designs  sent  by  Mr.  Edward 
i^obins  have  been  adopted  by  the  committee, 
'the  accommodation  required  for  80  of  the 
joaed  150  resident  pupils  is  to  be  proceeded 
1 at  once. 

iefeesier  Municipal  Buildings  Competition. — 
; following  five  designs  for  the  new  muni- 
i.l  buildings,  Leicester,  have  been  selected  by 
; Street,  who  was  called  in  by  the  corporation 
ndvise  them : — 


. No.  25 Motto  1,250. 

„ 27 „ Fiat  Jastitia, 

„ 30 „ Euge. 

,,  33 „ Speramus. 

,,  38 „ Delta. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT, 
jeeds. — At  a large  meeting  of  joiners  and 
Centers,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  it  was 
lived  to  stiike  for  a redaction  of  the  hours 
labour  to  nine  per  day,  and  an  increase  of 
tea  from  6id.  to  7d.  per  hour,  and  for  the 
lition  of  piecewoik  and  arbitration.  A 
leral  lock-out  followed  the  withdrawal  of  men 
fQ  one  or  two  of  the  shops. 

•fewcastle. — Something  like  eleven  or  twelve 
iks  have  passed  since  the  strike  amongst 
(joiners  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  began, 
ini  350  to  400  men  turned  out,  and  now  it  is 
d that  only  some  forty  or  fifty  remain  who 
/e  not  either  obtained  employment  in  other 
vns,  or  been  re-engaged  by  the  masters  on 
r terms  demanded, 

liUglish  \Yorkmen  in  Russia. — English  artizans 
0 may  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  very  high 
^es  to  go  to  Hueeia,  will  do  well  first  to  read 
drning  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Board 
frade.  Many  cases  have  occurred  iu  which 


English  workmen  who  were  indneed  to  go  to 
Rnseia  have  been  cruelly  tamed  adrife  as  soon 
as  they  had  instracted  native  workmen  snffi- 
ciently  well  to  enable  the  latter  to  take  their 
places.  They  can  obiain  no  redress  from  the 
law,  and  are  dependent  apon  the  charity  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  This 
is  a grievance  which  will  soon  correct  itself,  as 
the  Russians  will  shortly  find  out,  to  their  own 
regret. 


ASPHALTE  PAVEMENT. 

Bir, — Tour  excellent  article  on  asphalte  in  last  week’s 
publication  came  into  my  hand  when  I was  making  my 
complaint  about  the  scaadalous  manner  in  which  our 
street  has  been  done  (I  mean  Gracechurch-street).  It  is 
all  covered  with  ruts  at  every  place  where  the  vehiotes  stand 
for  a few  minutes,  some  of  them  an  inch  deep.  I observed 
yesterday  opposite  my  door,  during  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun,  a heavy  wagon,  the  wheels  of  which,  if  it  stood  much 
longer,  I think  would  have  gone  down  to  the  concrete. 
It  is  well  worth  your  notice,  as  the  powder  seems  to  be 
coming  up  every  place  it  is  cut.  It  is  a complete 
failure : it  is  worse  opposite  my  shop.  Your  remarks 
might  make  the  authorities  have  it  done  properly,  and  not 
left  in  such  a state.  Inhabixast. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Sib, — There  are  some  shrewd  observations  by  your 
correspondent,  " H.  H.  8,,"  but  after  stating  what  a con- 
cert-room  ehould  not  be,  and  to  avoid  all  future  evils,  it 
would  be  a great  boon  to  architects  and  others  to  state 
what  it  ought  to  be  (as  I presume  your  correspondent  is  a 
musician)  as  regards  dimensions,  form  of  the  room,  and 
ceiling  also,  materials,  &c.  A few  good  practical  hints 
would  be  of  more  essential  service  than  all  theory,  if  your 
correspondent  would  kindly  solve  the  dilBcnity. 

A SUBSCBIBEB. 

The  recesses  in  Old  Westminster"  Bridge  were  quoted 
only  as  a singular  fact,  but  not  for  adoption. 


LONDON  STREET  AND  RAILWAY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Bib,— Under  the  above  heading  in  your  last  number, 
referring  to  the  proceedings  in  the  IIou;eof  Commons,  on 
the  22ud  ult..  Sir  W.  Tite  is  reported  to  have  said, 
relative  to  an  application  made  by  me  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  in  1970,  that  "The  Board  paid  every 
attention  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  became 
bankrupt  in  the  meantime,”  &c. 

I do  not  know  whether  Sir  W.  Tite  was  correctly 
reported ; but  this  statement  is  utterly  without  foun- 
dation, and  calculated  co  do  me  serious  injury,  and  1 must 
beg  you  to  correct  it  in  your  next  issue, 

Geokgb  a.  Elliott. 

P.S.— On  the  general  question,  Sir  W.  Tite’s  remarks 
wore  rectified  by  the  correspondence  on  the  sul'ject  pub- 
lished iu  the  Standard  of  the  2Ath  of  Juno. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TVinterlome,  Monkion. — Messrs.  Norman  & 
Co.  say  they  executed  the  whole  of  the  carving 
and  tracery  throughout  this  church. 

Longdon. — The  new  north  transept  of  Longdon 
Church  has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
recent  addition  has  taken  the  form  of  a transept 
as  least  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  original 
plan  of  the  ohnroh,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
harmonise  to  a certain  extent  with  Bishop  Stony- 
well’s  Chapel  on  the  opposite  side.  The  new 
transept  is  in  the  Early  English  stjle,  having  a 
roof  of  seven  cants,  divided  into  three  bays  by 
principals,  with  curved  braces  resting  on  corbels. 
It  is  boarded  on  the  under-aide  of  the  rafters. 
The  transept  is  lighted  on  each  side  with  two 
single-light  windows,  all  of  which  are  filled  with 
painted  glass;  the  north  side  having  a centre 
window  with  two  aide-lights,  and  a vesica  win- 
dow in  the  gable.  The  first  eide-ligbt  contains 
the  subject  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  burying 
their  father  Jacob  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
and  is  given  in  memory  of  Henry,  second 
Marqnia  of  Anglesey,  by  four  of  his  children. 
Another  is  given  by  Ellen,  Marchioness  of 
Anglesey,  and  contains  as  the  subject  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  third  is  in  memory  of 
Swainston  Adamson  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  of 
this  parish,  and  is,  “ I am  the  vine ; ye  are  the 
branches.”  The  fourth  is  a subscription  window, 
by  parents  to  the  number  of  fifty-five,  in  memory 
of  children  buried  in  the  adjoining  gronnd.  The 
subject  is  Christ  receiving  Children,  and  the  in- 
scription “ Of  anch  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
The  vesica  window  in  the  gable  end  is  filled  with 
the  arms  of  the  Forster  family.  The  seats  are 
pine,  slightly  stained  and  varnished.  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  seats  are  gained  by  the 
enlargement.  The  estimated  cost  was  1,1001. ; 
but  this  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  a new  vestry,  and  of  laying 
down  hot-water  pipes  for  the  warming  of  the 
transept,  the  repair  and  alteration  of  the  seats 
in  the  nave  and  of  the  reaaiog-deak,  and  by 
numerous  unlooked-for  expenses.  The  stone 
labels  of  the  windows  inside  and  outside  have 


been  decorated  by  Mr,  S.  Wood,  of  Lichfield, 
sculptor.  The  new  pulpit,  of  Caen  stone,  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  of  Lam- 
beth. The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  of 
Pinner,  Watford ; the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Beckett  & Thornloe,  of  Lichfield  ; and  the  clerk 
of  the  works  Mr.  Matthewson. 

Barlaston. — The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Brevitt,  architect,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  church,  have  been  unanimously  adopted. 

Sheffi,eld. — St.  Mark’s  Church,  Broomfield,  has 
been  cousecrated  and  opened  for  divine  service 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  stands  upon  a pro- 
minent piece  of  land  overlooking  Sharrow  and  the 
Bocleshall  district,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
best  suburbs  of  the  town.  The  site  was  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Butcher,  of  Five  Oaks,  and 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  October  27tb, 
18GS.  The  nave  is  96  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  14  ft.  6 in.  wide  j 
and  the  transepts  project  17  ft.  beyoud  the  aisle- 
walls,  being  of  a width  of  24  ft.  The  chancel  is 
30  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  with  organ-chamber  on 
south  side  and  vestry  on  the  north  side,  with 
heating  apparatus  under.  The  tower  and  spire» 
which  occupy  a position  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  building,  rise  to  a height  of  IGO  ft.  The 
tower  is  richly  ornamented  in  its  upper  portions. 
Porches  are  placed,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south-western  bay.  The  style  of 
architecture  which  has  been  adopted  is  late 
Second  Pointed,  the  windows  being  enriched 
with  geometrical  tracery  and  desply-mmlded 
mulliona  and  jambs.  The  roof  is  lofty  and  open- 
timbered,  aud  is  shown  to  advantage  by  coupled 
clearstory  windows,  connected  on  the  inside 
with  an  arcadiog  supported  on  octagonal  shafts, 
with  moulded  caps  and  bases.  All  the  seats  are 
open,  and  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  site 
has  been  formed  into  three  terraces,  falling 
towards  the  aonth,  a double  flight  of  steps 
branching  off*  right  and  left,  giving  access  from 
the  lower  road.  Amongst  those  who  have  ful- 
filled their  oonlraots  are  Messrs.  Chambers  & 
Son,  of  Bishop  Mouktou,  near  Ripon.  Mr. 
Chambers  died  suddenly,  in  London,  just  as  th& 
work  was  finished.  He  was  greatly  respected. 
His  contract  amounted  to  7,0001.  The  edifice  has, 
however,  cost  in  its  erection,  11,0001.,  this 
including  an  extensive  wall,  surmounted  by  iron 
railings  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  premises. 
The  Teredos,  font,  aud  pulpit,  and  the  sculpture 
throughout,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Barp,  of 
London.  The  metalwork  and  gasfittiogs  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  &- 
Co.  The  church  will  seat  900  adults.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  London, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  whole  of  the 
arraugements  have  been  carried  out. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wakef  eld. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Eastmoor — the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  June  last,  has  now  been  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  chapel  faces  Stanley-road.  It 
stands  13  ft.  back  from  the  pavement ; and  this 
space  is  occupied  by  a broad  flight  of  stops. 
From  the  lauding,  the  lobbies  of  the  chapel  are 
entered,  and  on  the  lefs  is  arranged  the  stair- 
case op  to  the  gallery  and  down  to  the  school- 
room. The  inside  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are 
67  ft.  long  by  37  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  6 in.  high 
to  the  collar.  The  schoolroom  underneath  is 
47  ft.  long  by  37  fc.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high.  Three 
large  class-rooms  of  the  same  height  are  placed 
on  the  level  of  the  schoolroom.  The  chapel  roof 
is  of  high  pitch,  externally  covered  with  blue 
slates,  internally  the  framed  principals  in  view, 
and  the  timber  work  of  the  roof,  which  is  stained 
and  varnished,  is  arranged  in  square  panels,  each 
panel  having  stencilled  in  colours  an  ornamental 
centre  and  bordering.  The  buildiog  externally 
is  of  red  bricks,  with  white  brick  string-oourses, 
arches,  &c.,  and  atone  dressings.  All  the  interior 
fittings  are  of  wrought  deal,  and  are  stained  aud 
varnished.  Seats  are  provided  for  400  adults, 
and  200  children.  The  site  of  the  chapel  is  iu- 
closed  with  iron  railings  and  gates.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  about  1,6001.  The  contractors 
were  Mr.  John  Dunn  for  brick  and  stonework  j 
Messrs.  Harrison  & Phillips,  joiners’  work  ; Mr. 
0.  F,  Bycroft,  slating ; Mr.  W.  Woodhead,  plumb- 
ing and  glazing ; Mr.  T.  C.  Tattersall,  plaster- 
ing; Mr.  S.  Kirk,  ironwork  ; Messrs.  Fawoett  & 
Parker,  staining  and  painting  work  ; and  the 
heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Blake  & yo,,  of 
Coventry.  All  the  work  has  beou  oairiedout 
under  the  snperpision  and  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  William  Watson,  of  this  town,  architect, 
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The  foandation-Btone-of  a new  methodist  chapel 
haa  been  laid  at  Normanton  Common  j and  id  is 
intended  to  convert  the  old  building  into  a 
school.  The  building  is  to  be  faced  with  red 
bricks,  relieved  with  white  and  blue  ^ bands, 
arches,  and  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  to  bo 
high  pitched  and  covered  with  slatea.  Inter- 
nally, all  timbers  will  be  exposed  to  view.  The 
fittings  will  be  open  s^alla.  AU  woodwork  inside 
will  be  stained  and  varnished.  The  size  of  the 
chapel  is  47  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.  and  32  ft.  high 
to  the  collar  beam.  A vsstry  at  the  rear  is 
arranged,  about  9 ft.  square ; also  an  organ 
gallery  of  equal  width.  Tbe  edifice  is  estimated 
to  cost  GOOh,  exclusive  of  the  site.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Denison,  of  Normanton.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wakefield. 

CardiiT. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Castle-road  and  Roatb-road,  has 
been  opened  and  dedicated  to  divine  eervioe. 
It  is  built  of  Newbridge  stone  with  Bath  atone 
dressings,  and  the  sonth  front  has  an  eccle- 
siastical character  from  the  tower  at  the  side 
and  the  large  five-light  window  in  the  centre. 
The  architects  were  Messrs,  Habershon  & Pite, 
and  the  building  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Falkener,  their  local  agent.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost,  when  complete,  3,800Z. 

Walliend,  mar  Ne\Jocastle-upon-Tyne.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  a Primitive  Methodist  Chapal 
and  Temperance  Hall,  at  Wallsend,  was  laid  on 
Wbit-Monday.  The  building,  which  has  now 
made  considerable  advance  in  erection,  stinds 
on  a plot  of  ground  parohaaed  from  the  Walls- 
end Co-operative  Society,  situated  a little  to  ■ 
the  north  of  the  Shields  turnpike-road.  The 
dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  51  ft.  by  36  ft- 
outaide.  The  style  of  the  edifice  is  Early 
Gothic,  and  it  is  being  built  of  red  pressed 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  entrance  to 
the  Temperance  Hill,  which  occupies  the  base- 
ment floor,  is  placed  on  the  east  side,  in 
Blenkinsopp-street.  From  this  entrance  a few 
steps  lead  down  to  the  hall,  which  will  be  fitted 
up  with  open  benches,  giving  accommodation  for 
four  hundred  persona.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  hall  are  two  vestries ; one  for  the  purpose 
of  tea  meetings,  fitted  up  with  an  improved 
gas  boiler  apparatus  and  serving  window  j the 
other  is  specially  prepared  for  tbe  meetings  of 
the  temperance  committee,  and  will  be  also 
available  for  benefit  societies  and  other  similar 
purposes.  Between  the  two  vestries  is  the  plat- 
form of  the  hall,  which  is  approached  by  a sepa- 
rate entrance-door  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  bniiding,  which  will  also  serve  as  a private 
entrance  to  the  committee’s  vestry.  The  aim 
of  these  arrangements  is  to  give  the  Tem- 
perance Hall  all  the  advantages  of  a separate 
building.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  on  the 
sonth  front  of  the  building,  and  the  floor  will 
be  about  6 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  chapel  is  reached  by  two  short  flights  of 
steps,  part  of  which  are  ontside,  and  the  pews 
are  arranged  in  throe  gronpa  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  two  passages  between  them.  The 
height  of  the  hall  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  13  ft.  ; 
the  height  of  the  chapel  is  13  fr.  to  the  eaves, 
and  21  ft.  C in.  to  the  level  part  of  ceiling.  The 
roof  timbers  are  shown  in  the  chapel  with  flat 
and  sloping  plaster  ceiling  betwesn  them.  The 
internal  fittings  are  to  be  of  pine,  and  all  stained 
and  varnished.  Tho  sonth  elevation,  which 
fronts  on  to  the  road  leading  to  the  old 
village  of  Wallsend,  consists  of  a pointed  door- 
veay,  with  lancet-headed  window  on  each  side; 
over  this,  in  the  gable,  is  a wheel-window,  to  be 
filled  in  with  coloured  glass.  On  the  east  front 
is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Temperance  Hall, 
being  a pointed  doorway.  The  hall  is  lighted 
by  eight  sqoare-headed  windows  divided  into 
two  lights  by  stone  mullions.  The  chapel  above 
is  lighted  by  an  equal  number  of  single-light 
lancet-beaded  windows,  all  having  stone  dress- 
ings, and  to  be  glazed  with  lead  quarry  glazing, 
diamond  pat'.ern.  The  building  has  been  de- 
signed by,  and  is  being  carried  ont  under  the 
saperintendence  of,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  archi- 
tect, Newcastle.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  about  1,3001.  or  1,4001. 


Consecration  of  the  Smltta&eld  Martyrs’ 
Memorial  cburcb. — The  Memorial  Church 
of  the  Smithfield  Martyrs,  Sr.  John-street-road, 
Clerkenwell,  was  consecrated  and  opened  for 
divine  service  by  the  Bishop  of  London  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  For  an  account  of  this 
edifice,  with  view  and  plan,  we  may  refer  to  our 
present  volume  (February  25tb),  pp.  145-7. 


SCHOOL-BHILDING  NEWS. 
FaDceriham. — The  Congregationalists  have  a 
little  chapel  in  this  village  j aud  a day-school 
being  needed,  members  of  the  congregation  set 
about  raising  the  funds,  and  the  memorial  stone 
of  a new  bniiding  adjoining  the  ohapel  has  just 
been  laid.  The  work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  C- 
Fairhead,  builder,  Kirton,  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Cattermole  & Eade,  architects,  Ipswich. 

Manchester.  — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
Bradford  Memorial  Schools  was  laid  on  the 
24th  nib.  These  new  schools  will  be  kaown 
by  the  name  of  the  " Bradford  Memorial 
Schools,”  in  memory  of  John  Bradford,  the 
martyr,  who  was  a native  of  the  place.  The  new 
building  will  stand  in  Haworth-street,  having 
Crois-street  at  one  side  and  another  street  as  yet 
unnamed  at  the  other  side.  The  bniiding  (as 
shown  by  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
of  Manchester,  architect)  consists  of  a large 
room,  80  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms,  20  ft. 
by  18  ft.  and  17  ft.  by  15  ft.  respectively,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for  future  extension.  A 
lavatory  and  the  uanal  ofiBces  are  also  provided. 
The  rooms  will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces, 
aud  ventilated  by  means  of  ’openings  in  the 
ceiling  commnnioating  with  ventilators  in  the 
roof,  fresh  air  being  admitted  under  tbefiiora. 
The  entrances  to  the  school  have  doable  doors. 
The  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  with  desks,  benches, 
and  galleries  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  building  will  be  faced 
with  selected  common  bricks  and  white  headers, 
and  relieved  by  arches  aud  string-courses  of 
stock  bricks.  'The  inside  walls  will  be  also  of 
selected  common  brick,  prepared  for  paint.  The 
roofs  will  be  partly  open,  and  the  timbers  thus 
exposed  stained  and  varnished.  The  Haworth- 
street  elevation  is  broken  by  a gable  in  the 
centre,  containing  windows  arranged  as  a triplet. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  fittings  and 
boundary  walla,  will  be  about  1,4001.  ; and  the 
contract  for  the  whole  works  is  taken  by  Messrs. 
Neill  & Sons,  Manchester,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect. 

Patricroft  {Manchester-). — The  cornsr-stone  of 
the  new  schools  which  are  being  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  Curist  Church,  Patricroft,  has  been 
laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  concourse  of  people.  These 
schools  are  being  erected  on  ground  adjoining 
the  church,  on  a plot  fronting  into  Vane-street 
and  Nelson-street.  The  entrances  are  from 
Nelson-street.  The  building  is  set  back  from 
the  line  of  the  street,  and  is  thus  surrounded  by 
the  playgrounds,  of  which  there  are  two.  Owing 
to  the  restricted  size  of  the  plot,  the  building 
has  been  designed  in  two  stories.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  infants’  schoolroom,  6Q  ft.  by 
28  ft,,  with  class-rooms,  24  ft.  by  16  fc.,  adjoin- 
ing. A boiler-room  is  also  obtained  by  enclosing 
the  space  under  one  of  the  staircases.  The 
upper  floor  contains  a schoolroom  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  a class-room,  both  of  the  same  size  as 
those  on  the  ground  floor.  A lavatory  is  pro- 
vided on  each  landing,  and  the  usual  offices. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  about  516  chil- 
dren. The  buildings  ai'e  of  brick,  relieved  with 
string-coarses  and  arches  .of  stock  bricks.  The 
inside  walls  are  of  selected  common  bricks,  pre- 
pared for  paint.  The  upper  floor  and  roof  are 
supported  on  iron  columns,  and  the  roofs  are 
visible  as  far  as  the  collar-beams.  The  stairs 
are  of  stone,  withont  winders,  and  of  easy  access. 
Ventilation  is  secured  by  opeuiugs  in  the  ceiling, 
communicating  with  the  space  in  the  roof,  where 
are  ventilators  to  the  outside.  Fresh  air  is 
admitted  by  openings  under  the  floor,  and  by 
the  windows,  all  of  which  open.  The  rooms  are 
warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  of  which  there  are 
three  in  each  of  the  large  rooms.  All  the  rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  desks,  benches,  and  galleries. 
The  elevations  arc  plain,  and  with  no  attempt  at 
ornament.  The  class-rooms  project  from  the 
Nelson-street  front,  and  the  staircases  are  in  the 
angles  thus  formed.  From  the  centre  of  the 
class-rooms’  roof  rises  a tapering  belfry.  The 
bniiding  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
John  Lowe,  by  Messrs.  Wade,  Brothers,  builders. 
Miles  Platting.  The  total  coat  will  be  about 
1,3001. 

London. — A new  school  is  about  to  be  erected 
, in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s  District  Church, 
London  Docks.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
building  has  been  laid  by  Earl  Powis,  iu  the 
presence  of  a large  company. 

Leicester.  — The  Trinity  Church  new  day- 
schools  are  to  be  opened  for  the  admission  of 
boys  and  girls  very  shortly.  The  architect  is 


Mr.  R.  J.  Goodacre,  and  the  joint  contrnctora  are 
Messrs.  T.  & H.  Herbert,  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  & 
Sons,  all  of  Leicester. 

Brassington. — A suitable  site  having  been 
secured  on  the  right  of  the  Derby  and  A.ahboara 
roads,  the  erection  of  a new  school-building  has 
been  commenced.  A turret  aud  bell,  and  (if  the 
appeal  to  subscribers  succeed)  a public  clock 
will  adorn  the  entrance.  The  school  is  undo- 
nominational.  Messrs.  Knowles,  of  Brassington, : 
are  the  bnilders.  The  sub-structure  in  the 
foundation  having  been  made,  five  stones  were' 
laid  without  any  ceremony. 


VARIORUM. 

"Digging  a Grave  with  a Wine-glass,"  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  (Partridge  & Co.),  is  an  excellent  I 
little  story,  with  a purpose — a good  purpose.  The 
estimable  authoress,  who  dedicates  the  littleboak, 
" To  ray  sisters  of  all  grades  everywhere,”  “in  the 
hope  of  their  aid  when  and  where  it  is  needed,"’' 
believes,  with  many  others,  that  notwiihstandingl] 
the  alteration  in  the  dining  habits  of  the  middle  i 
and  upper  classes,  the  destructive  vice  of: 
drunkenness  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  itisii 
not  unknown  among  her  own  sex.  The  story,: 
while  it  shows  how  many  dig  their  own' 
grave  with  a wine  - glass,  is  not  all  preaoh-i' 
meat,  or  a'l  gloom  : it  is  exceedingly  interest-' 
ing,  and  is  well  calculated  to  implant  a horron' 
of  the  vice  against  which  it  is  directed.—* 
In  Temple  Bar,  the  author  of  “ Cometh  up  as  »• 
Flower,”  begins  a new  story,  titled  “ Good-bye) 
Sweetheart!”  It  promises  to  be  interesting. “i 
This  magazine  is  a little  overdons  with  serials:' 
one,  or  at  most  two,  should  be  the  limit.—* 
London  Society  contains  a brief  history  of  thi 
" Coim?die  FranQaise”  (not  " Francaie,”  Mr 
Editor),  wh'ch  jnst  now  will  be  read  with  in^ 
terest  ; but  the  mistake  in  gander,  repeated' 
throughout,  makes  one  doubt  the  fitness  of  th'' 

writer  for  the  task. An  interesting  pope-; 

in  the  current  Art  Journal  shows  "How  th*: 
Louvre  was  Saved.”  After  steps  had  beentaket^ 
and  successfully,  as  against  the  Germans, — fi 

“The  trial  of  fire  threw  its  menace  ronnd  this  gre  I 
temple  of  the  arts.  When  tho  concigaons  Tuileries  we*! 
in  general  conflagration,  and  the  adjacent  Palais  Eoj| 
was  also  delivered  to  the  flames,  what  Lope  remained  fi. 
the  aaWation  of  the  Louvre  ? A very  ominous  inc'de^ 
seemed  to  involve  it  in  the  ruin  impending  over  the  who. 
quarter.  Certain  rutlian  emissaries  of  the  Coinmui' 
intruded  upon  its  penetralia  with  the  mission,  for  whid 
there  wouM  seem  to  have  been  no  reasonable  uroands, 
search  in  its  range  of  Vaults  fir  supposed  secret  passag-ji 
to  the  Champ  do  Mars  or  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes.  Id 
these  dark  receptacles  of  many  ditjeda  membra  of  soul 
ture  and  canvasses  they  descended,  compelling  M,  .NIoraoJ 
a responsible  member  of  the  guardians  of  the  place,  to  (j 
their  guide,  and,  with  pistols  truculently  thrust  agair,  i 
each  side  of  his  head,  putting  his  conlneas  and  courage 
I the  test  at  each  successive  failure  in  their  Tesearches,lit 
! which  in  the  end  proved  but  vanity  and  vexation.  Wh;^ 
a Buhjeet  is  here  presented  for  some  future  picture,— (j| 
historio  illustration  of  times  unprecedented  in  thi  j 
speciality  of  honors ! " 


®:rsann:iica. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — The  annoL, 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursda  , 
June  29tb,  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Tiieoha., 
was  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Ther 
port  dwelt  especially  on  the  importance  of  ooi 
pleting  a topographical  survey  of  Palestin, 
which  was  shown  by  a plan  distributed  in  t.. 
room  to  be  imperfectly  known.  The  receip 
during  the  year  had  amounted  to  3,1781.,  boK 
snm  of  1,50UZ.  would  bo  required  to  complete  ti 
survey.  This  great  object,  however,  the  co;. 
mittoe  bad  determined  to  carry  out.  They  h' 
been  aided  by  an  independent  asaociatlon  form., 
in  New  York  with  the  same  object,  and  whiry 
in  exploring  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  woi 
act  in  unison  with  the  English  society.  I- 
Archbishop  of  York  enforced  the  points  setfol 
in  the  report,  as  did  also  the  bon.  secretary,  l^i 
G.  Grove,  Sir  Henry  Rawlineon,  the  Rev. 
Williams,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  R 
Dr.  Barry,  Dr.  Birch,  and  others. 

Tbe  Thames  Embankment. — Mr.  Gl. 
stone  has  nominated,  and  the  Commons  hn 
agreed  to,  the  Select  Committee  on  tbe  That'. 
Embankment,  to  consist  of  the  CbancelloEK 
cbe  Excheqner,  Lord  J.  Manners,  tbe  Attorn 
General,  Mr.  W.  IT.  Smith,  Sir  W.  Tite,  . 

B.  Hope,  Mr.  V.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Anderson,  .. 

J,  Lccke,  Mr.  Laird,  and  SirF.  Heygate.  Po’ 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  !,;■ 
to  be  the  quorum. 
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ancbester  and  Zilverpool  District 
i.  Building,  Burslem. — Thia  new  build- 
aa  jaab  been  completed  from  the  designs  of 
rs.  Barker  & Ullis,  of  Manchester,  archi- 

The  bnllding,  comprising  the  bank  and 
ger’s  house,  is  a detached  block  situated  at 
op  of  Newcastle-street.  It  is  of  Gothic 
oter,  with  fonr  frontages  built  of  brick  and 
mixed.  The  building  to  the  Market-place 
Newcastle  - street  has  ornamental  iron 
des  mounted  on  a atone  parapet  wall.  The 
entrance  to  the  bank  is  at  the  south-east 
r,  facing  the  Market-place,  under  a project- 
oulded  stone  arch  carried  on  grey  granite 
and  surmounted  bya  stone  moulded  cornice 
lerforabed  parapet.  The  vestibule  to  the 
is  tiled,  and  there  are  two  sets  of  glass 
doors  to  be  passed  before  entering  the 

The  banking-room  is  43  ft.  6 in.  long  and 
wide.  There  is  a consulting-room  attached 
banking-room,  and  a'sj  clerks’  room,  and 
j-room,  or  safe,  12  ft.  square.  These  are 
, the  same  floor  level  as  the  bank.  The 
fittings  are  of  mahogany,  and  have  been 
,lly  designed  for  the  building.  The 
is  warmed  by  open  fire-places.  The 
[Occupies  the  whole  of  the  frontage  of 
Tound  floor  towards  the  Market  - place, 
[manager’s  house  is  attached  to  the 
with  principal  entrance  in  Newcastle- 

There  is  a flight  of  steps  to  the  house 
with  perforated  stone  balustrade.  The 
(placed  ia  the  corner,  has  a polished  red 

0 shaft  and  oarved  capital,  carrying  the 
ed  stone  arches,  and  stone  cornice,  and 
ated  parapet.  There  are  gables  to  all  the 
I,  and  stone  oriel  windows,  carried  on 
a,  with  perforated  stone  parapets  at  the 
The  house  windows  have  stone  jambs, 
ms,  and  square  window-heada.  The  build- 
two  stories  high  iu  Newcastle-street,  and 
jtories  over  the  bank.  The  roofs  are  high- 
i,  of  slate,  with  tile  cresting.  The 
lOr’s  house  contains  entrance-hall,  large 
iining- rooms,  kitchens,  scullery,  bath- 
nine  bedrooms,  &o.  The  contractors  were 
:.  Neill  & Son,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  W. 

cabinet-maker,  Salford,  supplied  the 
ittinge.  Messrs.  0.  de  Bergne  & Co,,  of 
.ester,  have  erected  the  safe.  The  total 
about  9,0001. 

he  Secret  of  Orowlh.” — A.  discussion 
lace  some  years  ago  in  the  Builder  on  the 
,oe  of  coloured  glass  in  conservatories, 
eperiments  were  afterwards  made  which 
to  have  since  assumed  an  exaggerated 
'-u  America,  where  it  is  gravely  announced 
the  germ  of  all  growth  and  life  lies  iu 
lass.”  The  “discoverer”  learnedly  sets 
IX)  the  public,  in  a pamphlet,  that  “he 

1 a grapery  with  glass  of  a blue  or  violet 
, 1 five  months  2-in.  vines  had  grown  45  ft. ; 
ir  they  bore  grapes  in  startling  abundance, 
imred  a piggery  with  it : the  three  sows, 
tbo  violet  glass,  increased  12  lb.  in  an 
bly  short  time,  and  a barrow  pig  increased 
■nore  rapidly  than  this,”  owing  to  the 
.•mal  development  of  greed  and  vicions- 
babling  him  to  seize  on  more  than  his 
pf  animal  food.”  After  these  sucoessep, 

pnt  up  an  Alderney  bull-calf  just  born, 
iparently  dying,  under  glass  of  this  mys- 
oolonr.  In  a few  hours  it  got  up  and 

great  vivacity  : it  began  to  grow  next 
[tnd  was  “full-grown  in  four  months.” 
kthor  recommends  that  architects  be 
1.3  to  roof  our  houses  with  the  life-pro- 
i violet  hue;  and  if  this  practice  be 
(d  he  promises  that  “ we  can  produce  in 
fiperate  regions  the  early  maturity  of  the 
k and  develop  in  the  young  a generation, 
l.lly  and  intellectually,  which  will  become 
l^sl  to  mankind.”  A commentator  remarks 
lien  the  human  race  looks  blue,  they  are 
!i  posed  to  be  just  then  in  a very  flourishing 


Tbe  New  StatuCi  Berlin. — The  design  by 
M.  Albert  Wolff  for  the  statue  of  William  III.  of 
Prussia,  unveilod  during  the  recent  triumph, 
was  cboaen  in  competitiou  in  1860  out  of  twelve 
then  submitted.  The  fouudatiou-stone  was  laid 
on  the  I7th  of  March,  1863.  The  bronze  statue 
represents  the  King  on  horseback  wearing  a 
general’s  uniform  partially  concealed  by  the 
long  military  cloak,  and  looking  towards  the 
palace,  extending  his  right  arm  as  if  blessing  his 
country.  The  Pall-malL  Gazette  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : — “ The  height  of  the  statue  is 
19  ft. } that  of  the  sandstone  pedestal,  13  ft. 
The  permanent  bronze  pedestal — which  is  to  be 
completed  by  1873  — will,  however,  measure 
21ft.  The  statue  weighs  190  cwb. ; the  other 
bronze  work  420  owt.  The  base  has  the  shape 
of  a cube,  each  of  the  four  sides  bearing  an  in- 
scription and  a sculptural  representation.  In 
front  there  are  the  words,  ‘ To  Kiog  Frederick 
William  III.,  by  King  William.  1870.’  Under- 
neath, the  Muse  of  History,  kneeling  on  a pile  of 
trophies,  is  engaged  in  engraving  the  inscrip- 
tion ‘ Frederick  William  the  Just.’  On  the  east 
side  the  popular  rising  of  1813  is  allegorically 
represented.  Bornssia,  arrayed  in  a martial 
cloak,  raises  her  sword  ia  one  hand  and  a laurel 
wreath  iu  the  other,  while  her  foot  rests  on  some 
broken  chains.  The  inscription  is  taken  from 
the  129th  Psalm: — ‘Many  a time  have  they 
fought  against  me  from  my  youth  up,  but  they 
have  not  prevailed  against  me.’  Ou  the  right 
of  Borusaia  sics  Father  Khine,  on  tho  left  the 
Memel,  the  eastern  boundary  river  of  Prussia. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  King’s  achievements  at 
home  are  enumerated.  The  fourth  side  is  de- 
voted to  symbolical  representations  of  the  King’s 
religious  forbearance  and  liberal-mindedness. 

Window  Gardening  by  the  Working 
Classes. — The  societies  for  the  encouragement 
of  this  very  desirable  object  continue  to  find 
promoters  iu  the  metropolis.  An  exhibition  of 
plants  has  been  held  in  the  front  court  of  the 
Iloyal  Hospital,  under  the  auspices  of  a society 
lately  formed  in  Upper  Chelsea,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Cadogan  and  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
about  sixty  competitors.  A band  of  the  corps 
of  commissioners  played  a selection  of  popular 
music.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  presided  over 
another  meeting  in  the  Dean’s-yard,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  forthe  promotion  of  window  garden- 
ing, apurpo.s0  supported  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Canon  Conway,  and 
others  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Burrouuding 
districts.  Of  300  exhibitors,  sixty  were  awarded 
prizes.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  giving  all  the 
prizes  awarded,  told  the  other  exhibitors,  amid 
great  cheering,  that  though  they  had  not  won 
prizes,  yet  it  had  been  deierniioed  to  give  thorn 
some  “ernmba  of  comfort”  in  adding  something 
for  each.  He  assured  them,  however,  that  it 
was  well  to  begin  in  most  things  with  a failnre, 
for  snocess  at  starting  made  people  “priggish” 
and  “cocky,”  while  a breakdown  often  led  to 
renewed  effort,  and  to  a more  certain  and  eon- 
tinnous  success.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Canon  Conway  spoke,  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded with  cheers  for  tho  chairman,  and  for  the 
dean  who  is  the  president  of  the  society. 


Restoration  of  Bougbton  Church. — The 

contract  for  the  repairs  ol  this  church  has  been 
signed,  and  the  work  of  the  restoration  is  already 
in  progress.  Six  builders  from  the  neighbour- 
hood,  by  request,  sent  in  tenders,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: — Mr.  Wilkins,  Chatham,  1,570Z. ; 
Messrs.  Judges,  Bongbton,  1,5551.3  Mr.  Wilson, 
Canterbury,  1,4951. ; Messrs.  Gaskin  & Godden, 
Can‘-orbnry,  1,4921. ; Messrs.  Adcock,  Dover, 
1,4411. } Mr.  Shrubaole,  Faversham,  1,3191.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  Shrnbsole  was  accepted  by  the 
committee.  AH  the  tenders,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  below  the  architect’s  estimate,  1,5691. 
Before  the  work  was  tendered  for,  it  was  con- 
sidered, resting  on  this  eatiiiiate  of  the  archi- 
tect, that  2,0001.  would  bo  required  for  the 
restoration  of  the  entire  fabric,  namely,  for  the 
nave,  &c.,  1,5691.  and  1311.  for  architect’s  fees 
and  faculty  j total,  1,7001.:  and  for  the  chancel 
(restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners), 
3001. ; making  a total  altogether  of  2,0001. 

The  Metropolitan  Scbool  Board  Sebeme. 

There  is  a main  portion  of  the  proper  work  of 
the  School  Board  for  which  no  provision  at  all 
seems  to  be  made  in  this  scheme.  What  is 
going  to  be  done  with  the  street  children  ? 
These  wretched  little  creatures,  with  their  diity 
skins,  and  clothing  populous  with  vermin,  cannot 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  clean  and  whole- 
some children  of  the  better  working  classes.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  they  shonld.  We  are  more 
concerned  about  these  friendless,  foodless,  shoe- 
less urchins  than  for  all  the  rest  together,  who 
may,  to  some  extent,  help  themselves  j but  these 
are  sealed  up  for  crime  and  the  gaol,  unless  the 
redeeming  hand  of  the  educator  snatoh  them 
from  the  fate  that  else  awaits  them.  The  Board 
will  have  done  but  the  smaller  and  easier  half  of 
its  duty  as  long  as  these  children  are  unreached. 
They  will  require  a scheme  of  their  own  5 aud  a 
rate  that  shall  rescue  them  aud  relieve  both 
gaols  and  workhouses  from  their  coat  will  be 
well  spent. 

The  Berlin  Cattle  Market  Company. — 

This  company  (limited),  with  a capital  of 
400,0001.,  in  20,000  shares  of  201.  each,  ia  formed 
for  tbe  purpose  of  acquiring  the  new  cattle- 
market  of  Berlin,  with  all  its  buildings,  abattoirs, 
railway,  and  accessories.  The  vendor  will  com- 
plete the  works  according  to  a specification 
already  agreed  to,  and  transfer  to  the  company 
the  entire  property  (subject  to  a mortgage  of 
150,0001.)  for  the  sura  of  375,0001.  Of  thia 
amount  75,0001.  will  be  retained  by  the  com- 
pany, to  be  paid  to  the  vendor  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  works.  The 
works  are  to  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tbe  company’s  engineer.  The  buildings  when 
completed  will  afford  accommodation  on  every 
market-day  for  3,500  oxen,  8,000  pigs,  3,000 
calves,  30,000  sheep  ; in  all,  41,500. 


turn  for  Diseased  Dogs,  Cats,  4cc. 

'.nditiona  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
''wn  Trust  by  the  University  of  London 
’ ow  been  fulfilled.  The  University  has 
' aced  in  possession  of  an  excellent  site, 
l|i6  British  Medical  Journal,  and  abundant 
’,iro  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  objects 
Irast  by  founding  an  institution  for  the 
'lOn  and  treatment  of  sick  and  diseased 
10  animals,  which  will  afford  invaluable 
Imities  for  tho  study  and  advance  of  oar 
'age  of  animal  diseases  and  their  relation 
• of  man,— a subject  of  scientific  and 
I-:!  importance. 


Sometbfng  like  Deatber. — A savant  ia  said 
to  have  disoovoiecl  with  the  microscope,  iu 
accordance  with  long-credited  chemical  theory, 
that  when  milk  is  poured  into  a cup  of  tea  the 
albumen  of  the  milk  and  the  tannin  of  the  tea 
instantly  unite  and  form  leather,  or  minute 
flakes  ol  the  very  same  compound  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  texture  of  tanned  hides,  and  which 
makes  it  leather  as  distinguished  from  the 
original  skin.  He  consequently  estimates  that 
in  the  course  of  a year  a tea-drioker  of  average 
capacity  imbibes  enough  of  leather  to  make  a 
pair  of  shoes ! The  tannin,  too,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  tan  the  tender  skin  of  the  stomach 
into  leathery  undigesting  refuse.  The  writer  of 
this  has  long  practised  a mode  of  obtaining  the 
tea  without  the  tannin.  The  refreshing  and 
volatile  aroma  is  at  once  extracted,  while  the 
tannin  requires  a little  time  for  its  extraction. 

He  therelore  adopts  the  Chinese  mode  of 
limiting  the  time  allowed  for  infusion  to  a minute 
or  so,  thereby  obtaining  a refreebing  enp  of  tea 
without  the  astringent  tanniu,  as  the  taste  itself 
very  clearly  indicates.  Long-infused  tea  is  a 
dose  of  tannin  far  rather  than  a cheering  cup 
of  teaj  and  much  of  the  volatile  and  refreshing 
aroma  has  fled  by  the  time  the  “ extract  0° 
tannin”  is  got.  It  is  questionable,  too,  whether 

the  water  should  be  at  the  boiling  point  for  the  ^ 

exclusive  extract  of  the  tea  without  tbe  tannin  | thirty  in  number,  realised  9001. 


The  Government  and  Inventors. — The 

Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  appointed  to 
examine  the  relations  between  Government  and 
inventors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
reasonable  groonds  exist  for  dissatisfaction  as 
to  the  treatment  which  the  latter  have  received. 
The  committee  have  examined  many  witnesses, 
and  they  have  passed  a resolution  to  tbe  effect 
that  “ the  present  system  of  dealing  with  in- 
ventors ia  unmethodical  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  obvious  defect  of  the  present  system  is  the 
want  of  a suitable  record  of  the  invention  sub- 
mitted, and  of  the  proceedings  taken  therein.” 
The  committee  think  that  a report  upon  each 
invention  should  be  presented  by  suitable  per- 
sons, independent  of  the  public  department  using 
it  and  of  the  inventor. 

The  City- Architect. — At  last  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  an  application  was 
read  from  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  architect,  re- 
questing the  court  to  consider  his  extra  services 
in  connexion  with  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Market. 
The  builder  had  already  been  paid  4,0001.  for 
extra  trouble,  and  the  architect  also  had  extra 
trouble.  The  request  was  referred  to  the  Officers’ 
and  Clerks’  Committee.  The  court  have  recently 
increased  the  salaries  of  others  of  their  chief 
officers,  but  the  architect’s  remains  as  it  was 
1,5001. 

Sale  of  Timber. — A few  of  the  oak-trees  in 
Burghley  Park,  having  shown  symptoms  of 
decay,  were  recently  out  down,  and  were  sold  by 
auction  on  Thursday  last.  Tho  size  of  the  trees 
and  the  value  of  the  timber  may  be  inferred  from 
the  prices  that  were  realised.  Ooe  tree  brought 
721. ; a second,  611. ; a third,  541. ; and  the  whole. 
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School  Accommodation. — In  the  Cotntnnns, 
Mr.  Welby  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coanoil  on  Education  whether  the  10 
square  feet  per  scholar,  on  which  the  return  to 
the  address  of  the  28th  of  April,  1871  (Elemen- 
tary Education,  Civil  Parishes),  was  calculated, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  rate  of  accommodation 
which  would  for  the  future  be  required  in  schools 
by  the  Educational  Department.  Mr.  Forster 
said  he  mast  refer  the  hou.  gentleman  to  the 
conditions  of  the  new  code,  which  stated  that 
no  school  would  receive  an  annual  grant  which 
had  not  8 square  feet  to  each  child,  and  also' 
80  cubic  feet.  10  ft.  were  mentioned  in  the 
statistical  return,  because  it  was  well  known 
that  there  were  throughout  the  country  many 
schools  which  had  luw  rooms,  and  therefore 
merely  to  have  said  8 feet  would  not  have  been 
sufficient. 


The  New  Tire  Engine  Station  at  Ken- 
sington.— A new  fire-engine  station  has  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Ball-street,  Kensington, 
at  a cost  of  1,6001.,  by  Mr.  H.  Whittick,  builder, 
of  Chelsea.  It  is  built  of  red  and  malm  brick, 
with  Portland  atone  dressings,  and  the  cornice  is 
embellished  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  basement 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  offices,  a bath- 
room, in  which  hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on. 
The  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  stables, 
engine-house,  and  telegraph  office.  The  first 
and  second  floors  of  the  building  are  allotted  to 
the  men,  each  one  having  his  separate  nparb- 
ments.  The  flub  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
aspbalte,  serves  as  a drying  and  recreation 
ground,  while  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
square  tower. 

The  Ladles’  Sanitary  Association.  — 

The  thirteenth  official  report  of  this  Association 
has  been  printed.  It  gives  an  account  of  much 
■useful  work  done,  such  as  the  issue  of  very 
many  copies  of  various  instructive  and  inte- 
resting tracts  on  sanitary,  domestic,  and  oiher 
subjects  ; the  giving  of  lectures  and  reading  of 
papers  on  health,  physiology,  chemistry,  domestic 
economy,  sanitary  science,  &a.  ; the  sending  of 
numerona  parties  of  poor  children  into  the  parks ; 
the  giving  of  dinners  to  destitute  children,  &o. 
The  Association,  whose  offices  are  in  8,  Pout- 
street,  Belgrave-square,  are  much  in  want  of 
funds.  Miss  Eoso  Adams  is  the  secretary. 

Price  of  Land,  Malvern  Wells. — Last 
week  Mr.  Bentley  held  an  auction  at  the  Bslle 
Vue  Hotel,  Great  Malvern,  of  some  building  land 
situate  at  Malvern  Welle.  Lot  1,  comprising 
6a.  Or.  39p.  of  freehold  building  land,  situate  near 
theHornyold  Arms  Inn,  MalveruWells,  was  soldfor 
1,850Z.  Lot  2,  which  comprises  a piece  of  build- 
ing land,  containing  5a.  3r.  25p.,  was  purohased 
for  1,5001.  Lob  3,  containing  5a.  3r.  27p.,  was 
knocked  down  for  1,760Z.  Lot  4,  containing 
three  closes  of  freehold  building  land,  and  com- 
prising 16a.  Ir.  32p.,  was  bought  for  2,850Z.  A 
close  of  freehold  pasture,  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Colwall,  and  containing  5a.  2r.  17p.,  was  sold  for 
520Z. ; and  the  timber  realised  81i. 

Exhibition  at  Milan. — The  exhibition  that 
is  to  be  hold  in  the  coming  autumn  promises  to 
be  successful.  In  addition  to  the  “Salon”  of 
the  public  gardens,  which  has  an  area  of  3,500 
square  mhtres,  a special  building  is  about  to  be 
erected,  so  as  to  give  an  area  of  8,000  square 
metres.  The  general  plan  of  the  building  has 
already  been  approved  of  by  the  municipality  of 
Milan,  and  the  contractor  will  probably  shortly 
begin  the  work. 

Enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery. — 

The  buildings  behind  the  National  Gallery  are 
about  to  be  pulled  down  and  cleared  away,  to 
make  room  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
National  Gallery.  They  include  Archbishop 
Teniaon’s  Grammar-school,  for  which  an  appro- 
priate building  is  being  erected  in  Leicester- 
sqoare,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Marrable, 
the  old  St.  Martin’s  Woikhonse,  and  several 
other  offices  and  houses  extending  northward  to 
Hemming’a-J  ow. 

Chelsea. — A scheme  for  establishing  a work- 
ing men’s  hall  and  club  in  Chelsea  has  been  set 
on  foot.  A limited  liability  company  is  being 
formed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
a capital  of  5,C00Z.,  in  IZ.  shares.  The  building 
is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friendly 
and  trade  societies  of  the  district,  numbering 
between  fifty  and  sixty. 

The  Tower  Subway. — More  than  one 
correspondent  complains  of  the  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  Tower  Snbway,  and  in- 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  as 
well  as  of  the  public. 


Proposed  New  Theatre  In  Hull. — The  old  ' 

theatre  in  Paragoo-street,  Hull,  is  being  pulled 
down,  and  a new  one  is  to  be  erected  in  its  place. 
Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  who  baa  originated  several 
new  theatres  in  London  and  elsewhere  (the 
Holborn,  the  Globe,  the  Greenwioh),  is  connected 
with  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Middlemiss,  of  Sunder- 
land, is  the  architect  engaged. 

The  New  Road  through  St.  James’s 
Park. — Mr.  Ayrton  has  informed  Lord  E.  Bruce, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  expenditure 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  for  the  new  road 
between  the  Duke  of  York's  Column  and  Storry’s- 
gate  was  1,300Z.,  and  not  1,500Z.  Ho  had  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  details  of  the 
expenditure. 

Royal  Academy. — On  the  30th  ulfc.  an 
election  of  an  academician  took  plaoe  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  West- 
macott  to  the  honorary  Hat.  The  voting  ran 
chiefly  between  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Durham, 
and  Mr.  Street  was  elected.  There  is  now  no 
architect  on  the  list  of  associates. 

St.  Giles’s  Church,  Reading. — The  restora- 
tion of  this  ancient  oburoh  haajaat  commenced. 
Last  week  the  contract  for  the  work  was  signed, 
and  the  contraotors  aro  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Ban- 
bury. About  7,000Z.  will  be  required  for  the 
complttion  of  the  work,  without  the  tower  and 
spire. 

Co-operative  Dispensary  at  Preston. — 

Tho  Co-operative  Dispensary  at  Preston  now 
boasts  of  5,000  members  ; 1,799  patien'^s  have 
been  visited  at  their  houses  during  the  half-year  ; 
and  there  have  been  4,296  attendances  at  the 
dispensary. 

A New  Infirmary  for  Fulham. — A con- 
versation took  place  the  other  day,  at  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Gaardian‘',  respecting  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  iafirraary,  from  which  it  appears 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  build  a new 
one  before  winter  sets  in. 

Drinking  Fountain  for  Regent’s  Park. 

A memorial  drinking-fountain  to  the  late  Mr. 
Payne,  Deputy- Assistant  Judge  of  Middlesex, 
an  energetic  philanthropist  in  his  time,  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Surveyor  to  tho  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Wandsworth  District.— Mr.  A.  Soutbam,  of 
Brighton,  has  been  elected  to  this  office.  There 
were  eighty-five  applications. 


For  additions  to  St.  Mark’s  Schools,  Sheh<»,  Measi 
E.  Scrivener  & Bon,  architects 

Bennett £^25  0 0 

Bowden ^ 

Bailey 695  0 0 

Sutton  & Meadow  656  0 0 

Wooldridge  6°6  0 0 

Barlow  6W  0 0 

Cook  637  0 0 


For  Contract  Jio.  a,  lor  staoies,  x>uuwood  Lodge,  ne 
Leek.  Messrs.  E.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects 

Bowden  £575  0 0 


For-  rebuilding  the  Jug  Inn,  Hanley. 

Scrivener  & Son,  architects 

Wooldridge  (accepted) £1,400 


0 0 


For  additions  to  G-eorge-street  engine  works,  Benlt 
Messrs.  B.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects  : — 

Barlow  ^243  0 0 

Wooldridge  240  0 0 

Harvey  & Co 234  0 0 

Bowden  228  0 0 

Bradbury  215  0 0 


& Brown,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Wellham £1,853  0 0 

Wood  1.732  0 0 

Lucas  l,/30  0 0 

Croaker  1.730  0 0 

Webster 1.700  0 0 

1,667  0 0 
1,676  0 0 
l,6t7 


TENDEES 

For  tho  erection  of  a now  villa  residence.  Seven  Sisters’' 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Fountain  Tstst 
the  Wulworth-road,  for  Mr.  Boyton.  Messrs.  Dobs. 


lapley  & T 
leltield .... 


Marr 


1,583  0 0 


For  building  coach-house,  stabling,  and  conserHlo 
at  Peekham  Bye,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Wild.  Mr.  Hew 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Johnson  :— 

6 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  .. 

Shupley  & Webster 

Newman  & Maun  

Thompson 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop,  for  Ur. 
Webster,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London.  Messrs,  J 
E.  Baddeley,  architects  « 

King  a Son £1.983  0 0 

Hill,  KeddelJ,  4 Waldram 1,865  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  1’®^?  ? 2 

Scrivener  4 White  1,'63  0 0 


For  stabling,  4c.,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  for 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Quantities  suppuei 

S S 

6,295  0 0 
6,187  0 0 
5,910  0 


Stimpson... 

Whittick; 

Perry,  Brothers  . 
High... 


6,7H5 

4,994 


0 0 


0 0 


For  n 


,.  £2,120 


road,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Dr.  J.  T.  Tabben.  Mr.  James 
Dudley,  arcliitect 

Lewis  

Nixon  4 Son 

Tomer  & Sons  1,697  0 

Thompson  1,693  0 

Sabey  4 Sou 1,680  0 

Bajwell  1,450  0 


inflrmary  for  the  Woolwich  .Union,  t^e 
at  Flumstesd,  Kent.  Messrs.  Church  4 EickwoflO,  i: 

0 0 

® 20,635  0 0 

Sriff  ■ 19-693  6 6 

SP  ” § 

Tongue  (accepted) 17,539  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  1,  Cold  Harbour- 
lane,  Camberwell.  Mr.  W.  P.  GriiStb,  architect:— 
Lidstone  (accepted)  £390  0 0 


..  £7,418 
..  6,789 
..  6,683 


For  building  new  ofBces  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
the  City  of  London  Union  at  Bartholomew  Close.  Mr. 
William  Hudson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Forge  :— 

Palmer  4 Son  

Higgs  

Turner  4 Son  

Colls  4 Son 

Brass  

Perry,  Brothers  

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram. 

Conder 

Henshaw 

Browne  4 Eobinson  

Hill  4 Suns 


6,253 

6,250 

6,086 

5,976 

6,943 

5,894 


For  Contract  No.  3_^  Metropolitan  Board  lof  ^ 
£4,200  0 0 


Queen  Victofia-street,  City  : — 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted) 


TO  COEEESPOSDENTS. 


tvd,  at  the  ( I 


For  the  first  portion,  consisting  of  the  basement  and 
orks  to  party-walls  ot  “The  Criterion,’'  in  Piccadilly, 
for  Messrs.  Spiers  4 Pond.  Mr.  T.  Verity,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pain  4 Clark  and  Messrs. 
Welch  4 Atkinson  : — 

Thompson 

Browne  4 Eobinson 

Henshaw 

Manley  4 Rogers 

Bmith  4 Co 

Perry  4 Co 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram* 

• Accepted. 


Vain, lav  (the  n>me  of  the  geutlemin  appoi 
Work.  w*.  given  at  tho  llu.o).-W.  Q.  («k  at  the  s 
Museum.  WeilmlUBter.  where  art  cla-»eo  have  been 
The  coudltlun  of  the  school  in  Ihe  Portland-read  shall 
into)  - J B.  (in  typf).-T.  U D.  {thanki).-J.W.  (*n 
already  In  typr).-B.  4 Co.  (will  find  the  subject  ir.al 
(ages  on  several  occa-ioos,  but  wo  cannot  look  ha  k). 

,-he  address  of  Mr.  Peve.  M.P..U  easily  foujud, 

then  obtMn  the  loformatlon 

J B.— W.  P.  O.  „ , 

E C R-B  * V— E.  G.-H.  O'C.-Pr.  B,-B.  P.-Dr.  f 
G h’-K  4 Bon.-B.  4 W.-G,  H.  L.-B.  W.-A  Protestsn-Fr: 
n‘_W.  T.-W.  C.  A.-P.  P.-H.  W.-A.  B.-P.  C.-H,  K 
D.  4 O.-Col.  a-G.  M.-  8.  4 Bon.-E.  C.- J . 

, are  compeUod  to  decline  pointing 
addieiaes. 

statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  4c.  mw 
he  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  in 
publlcstloQ. 

Nots.— The  lespocblUllty  of  slgm 
public  tneetlngi 


..£10,660 

9,469 

9,268 

8,529 

8,478 

8,478 


For  villa  at  Barlaston, 
Scrivener  4 Son,  architects 
Snttoo  4 Meadows 

Matthews  

Bailey  

Barlow 

Cook 


Staffordshire.  Messrs.  E. 

.£1,860  0 0 
. 1.799  0 0 
,728  15 


1,720  0 0 


buoki  tad  . 


1,645  , 0 0 


For  pair  of  semi-detached  bouses,  Trentham-road, 
Stoke-upon-Tient.  Messrs.  E.  Scrivener  4 Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Bennett £828  0 0 

Bailey 778  0 0 

Harvey  770  0 0 

Barlow  738  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ad/veriisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  f i 
week's  issue  later  tha/n  THSEE  0’cl0ck,<'i 
on  THURSDAY.  . _ 

NOTICE. — AZZ  Communicai/KOU^ 
ing  Advertisements,  8uhscri;ptions, 
addressed  to  "The  Publisher  of  the  B«‘.’ 
No.  1,  Torh-street,  Covent  Garden.  Alt' 
Communications  should  he  address^  ifl 
“ Editor."  and  not  to  the  " Publisher."  ^ 
In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the^  ^ 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the\ 
Kingdom  can  now  he  sxi^pUed  with  The 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of 
S/iiZZin^s  per  annum,  payable  in  advanc 
The  Publisher  cannot  be  respons%ble 
aoNiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AoJ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
ONLY  sZiouZii  be  sent. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  PERCY. 

Witn  IlluBtrafioDB,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

E MANUFACTURE  OF  RUSSIAN  SHEET-IRON. 

y JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  School  of  Mines,  London. 

Also,  Now  Ready,  by  the  same  Author.  With  160  Illustrations.  870.  30s. 

MBTALLUilGY  of  LEAD,  including  DESILVERIZATION 
and  CDPELLATION. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

\\f  ANTED,  immediately,  a GENTLEM  AN, 

TT  toPROCKEDto  CEYLON,  ro  TAKE  the  MANAGEMENT 
of  A (null  ENGINEER'S  ESTABLISHMENT,  cimbined  with  a Store 
for  the  Supply  of  estates  with  Tools,  4c.  (the  owner  having  iMen 
compeiled  tu  leave  on  account  of  faillur  health).  It  is  not  necessary 
that  he  sbonid  be  an  englueer,  provided  he  is  suitable  in  other 
respects.  Preference  would  be  glvea  to  an  eaglneer,  or  to  any  com- 
petent person,  who  can  ioveit  capita’,  and  take  a share  In  the 
busineM  — For  particulars,  ad’ress,  O,  L W,  8,  Mount-row,  Guernsey, 

XXT’ANTED,  for  the  Country,  a BUILDER’S 

W and  DECORATOR’S  CLERK.- Write,  stating  salary  aud 
qualifications. — Address,  R.  Lancing  House,  Dalston. 

ANTED,  ia  a West-end  Builder’s  Office, 

T T a CLEBK  accustomed  to  the  details  of  a large  jobbing 
budnese.  Must  bo  well  up  in  meesurlug,  estimating,  prime  cuaC, 
aud  general  bookkeeplug.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  salary, 
aud  where  lost  employed,  to  A.  B.  31,  Thurloe-placs,  South  Ken- 

b and  Other  Building’  Stones  of 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
mited,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

’ Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ora  furnished  on  application  to 

1 Stone  Office,  Corabam,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

A BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 

have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDEK3‘  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  “ The  Builder," 
No.  1.130,  and  which  bos  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — 
Address,  B.  A.  4,  St.  George ’s-xoad,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 

\17' ANTED,  in  an  Office,  an  elderly  MAN, 

T f s'so  a Youth.  Such  must  write  well,  unilrrstand  commou 
accounts,  and  if  tbe  former  boa  been  nacasiomed  to  Surveyor’s  work 
preferred. — Aildreis,  in  own  writlnr,  sitting  ave,  lut  employment, 
leferences,  and  weekly  salary  exp-cted,  to  X.  Y,  Z.  care  of  Mr*. 
Wright,  Stationer,  2UU  Dover.ioid,  Southwark,  S.K.  Good  refer- 
ences Indhpensable. 

CEWAGE  IRRIGATION  and  DOWN- 

0 WARD  FILTRATION.— A Paper  on  the  BELEcnON  and 
PHEPASATfON  of  SUITABLE  LAND,  read  at  Maidstone, 
November,  1870,  by  Mr,  J.  BAILEY  DBNI'O.'J,  C.E. 

One  SblDlog  by  post. 

0.  B.  SMITH,  " Maidstone  Journal " Office,  Maidstone, 

aOAD,  CLAPTON. — Excellent  Bulldiog  Material*  of  tlia 
Loadon  and  Coaut;  Brnncb  Bank. 

A.  RICUARDS  will  SELL  by  AUO- 

nON,  on  the  GROUND,  on  TUESDAY.  JULY  llih,  at 
order  uf  the  Controctore,  capital  Mahogany  and  PJate-RUse 
ONfS,  with  Ciaik’e  B.rolvlag  Bhatiere  ; Wainscot  Bank 
lo"g  Ji.Uti,  rattera,  platee,  and  quartering,  70  sriUnrea  of 
:ens,  4-psuel  and  olber  doors,  aaibee  and  framre.  3,000 

0 feet  of  York  paring,  caping  and  eteps.  50  yardi  of  lease- 
flog,  4o.— May  be  viewed.  CaUloguna  obtamsble  on  the 
aud  of  the  Auctluoeer,  Toitanbam. 

VU"  ANTED  (near  London),  a good 

It  PLCMBER.  Oue  used  to  gas-work  preferred.  A permnnetcy 
for  A euit>ble  mAu.  Re'erence  to  la  si  employer  li<dJapensable,— 
Address,  stating  terms,  to  No.  462,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

^"^0  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

I AUCTIONBBR3,  4o,  — SPECIFIC .tTIONS,  ESTIMATES, 

INVEN'TORIEa,  catalogues,  and  every  description  of  docu- 
ment, neatly  aud  correctly  oopled,  at  H per  Rllo  of  leventy-two 
words.  Plans  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  copied,  redneed,  or 

enlarged,  on  iraionable  terms,  by  FRY  4 SON,  Lsw  Stationers, 
Lithographers,  aud  Printers,  IS  and  14.  South-square.  Qray's-iiin. 

N.B.  When  more  than  fenr  copies  required,  a considerable 
reduction  allowed  If  Utuugrapbed. 

W/" ANTED,  by  a Country  Builder,  a com- 

YV  patent  SHOP  Foreman  of  JOINERS.  Coe  Acemtomed  to 
machinery  pre'erred. — State  age.  loot  employment,  and  salary 
required,  to  8.  B.  W.  Office  of  •'  I'he  BuiUet." 

WANTED,  a HANDY  MAN,  to  WORK 

Y Y a CIRCULAR  SAW  : one  who  can  sbarpen  wei’,  and  fill  up 
his  time  at  the  bench  preferred.— Address,  FOREMAN,  Steam  Saw 
Mills,  Hulbeocb,  Lluooloshlre. 

K N E 11  & ALLEN, 

» ART  FOUNDERS  AND 

ENGINEERS, 

ViTOii^y  201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 

1'  "T  LONDON,  E.C, 

1 i .,.  ^7  Manupactuueks  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

^ POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

Pi  hailing,  etc. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 

^ EOT-WATER  AND  GAS 

ENGINEERS. 

^’’O  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL 

J ENGINERRH,  and  OTHERS.  — Tbe  ARCHITECTURAL 

AGENCY  ABBOClATION  trail  acU  every  dcscilpllou  of  business  for 
the  Frofesslun  iu  London  or  tbe  Provloce*.  Practices  wanted,  and 
Parloerihip  and  Sole  Practices  for  Sale.  Pupils  requiring  lulro- 
dnotlons,  4c.  4c.  are  on  tbo  Reglstir.  Temporary  aselslanca  ob- 
uined  and  despatched  to  any  part  of  tbe  country  without  dilay, 
for  compt-ililou  or  other  work. 

Tbe  ASSISTANTS'  REGISTER  aff>rds  an  excellent  medium  for 
obtaining  sitnationi.  Advertls-ments  inserted  In  every  paper  in 
the  kiogdom.  Fees  strictly  moderate.  Full  partlculacs  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Manager,  Architectural  Agency  Aoioclatiou,  65, 
Great  Russell -street,  W.U.  ( ipposlte  the  Rilttsb  Museum). 

YY/'-^NTED,  at  the  West-end,  for  a perma- 

Y Y nency  (if  suitable),  a good  JOINER,  uted  to  osbioet,  up- 
holstery, aud  j'lbblug  work.  Wages,  7d.  par  hour.- Address,  stating 
age,  nature  of  previous  smploymeat,  aud  ail  particulars,  to  447, 
Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 

YV  ANTED,  an  intelligent  BOY,  aa 

YY  APi’RENTluiE  to  tbe  WOOD-CaRVIKO. -Apply  to  B.  A. 
BRsNQAN,  Architeotaral  Sculptor,  .11,  Fjley-sireet,  Puruand-road. 

Y\r ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (a  large 

Y Y Manufacturer,  in  the  Midland  district),  COMMISSIONS  lu 
all  description*  of  MaTBKI.AL  required  by  the  BUILDING  or 
OTHER  TBADE8.  He  bss  Tiaveller*  who  can  push  busices* 
odvantsgeou-ly ; and  he  li  open  either  tu  purchase  or  sell  on 
commluiou.  Commonlcatlona  treated  with  confideuce.— Address, 

trO  ARCHITECTS  and  SUEYEVORS.- 

1 For  disposal,  a bon&.fide  PRaCTfCS.  A good  opportunity 
fiireny  one  commei.clng  bmlnusa— Address,  giving  rest  name  and 
address,  to  G.  M.  B.  Pesi-oSce,  Queen's-rood,  Bayswacor,  London. 

A YOUNG  BUILDER,  with  an  old-estab- 

JTA-  llshed  Bu'inesa  and  Fremisea,  at  the  Wett-end,  wishes  to 
AUALOAMA’TE  with  another  Builder,  of  sUbility.  Tbe  strictest 
liiVcBilgHllon  will  be  expected  and  required.— Address,  415,  OBice  of 
'•  The  Builder." 

iTO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

Y Y energetic  M-rn  (CixpentuT  and  Joluer).  a RE-KNQAOBMfcNT, 
os  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  to  Take  tbe  Entire  Charge  of 

Agea’32  -^Adufe^i.  m!^  Jt.  il.  NmTlii.a’ree*!  8^  Jama's.'*  ” *‘’““‘-98. 

'[•’O  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and 

X CIVIL  BNGINEERS.— PLANS  aud  SPECIFIOATIONd  for 
the  DRAINAGE  and  WATKE  BUPPLY  of  part,  of  the  Island  of 
Portiaud,  Dbrs«t,iequ[red.— For  tecmi  and  conditions,  apply  to  the 
undersigued, 

B N.  HOWARD,  Clerk  to  the  Portland  Local  B.ard. 
June  30,1871. 

Y\7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK- 

YY  LATER,  a FOREMAN’S  SITUa  I'lO.V,  or  BRICE  WORK  by 
Ihe  PIF.CE  preferred.  Well  recommended.  Just  completed  exten- 
(ivejobs  In  Town.- Addtess,  W.  G.  11,  W«Ueiley-street,  atepuey,  H. 

Bole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
liahera  of  French  and  English  Books 
J. U''  ^1*  of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s, 

A MEASURING  and  ESTIMATING 

J~\  BUBVETOR,  of  eoBsidfrable  practice,  requires  an  IM- 
PROVER, or  an  Intelligent  YoUTH.  wliu  hoe  been  In  a Bnilder's 
establishment,  08  PUPIL.  P.emium  moderate.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z. 
Mr.  Dixeu's  P„st-offlce,  Store-street,  W.U. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DKCORATOES. 

\Y7ANTE1),  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  os  WRirLR,  GRAINER,  4o,  No  objection  to  fiU  up 
bis  time  iri  paintfug,  aud|m  .kx  bluurli  gsiieia'Iy  usefal.  Tcw.i  or 
coQutry. — Address,  Mr.  SMIPU,  3,  While  Hirt-street,  Kennlng-ou 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CULLEY’j  TBLE3RAPHY. 
e ViiUime,  Svo.  with  over  120  Woodcuts  and  4 Plates  of 
M.ciiloery  and  Apiiaratus,  price  14'.  o'otb, 

ANDBOOK  of  PKACTIOAL  TELE- 

GKAPHY. 

. 8.  OULLBY,  Member  lust.  C.E.  Bng'neer-lQ.Cblef  of 
Telegrnpbs  to  lb«  Post  Oilice. 

Tbe  Fifth  Edition,  revised  anil  enlarged, 
don:  LON’QMANB,  ORBEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 

nOARD  of  WORKS.  WHITECHAPEL 

|,>  DlSTKiCT.-REQUIHED,  forlhis  District,  aSUBVBYOB,  to 
perform  all  the  duties  couuectsil  wUb  and  [wrtaitiiog  to  the  otfice  of 
Surveyor  to  (be  District,  uuder  lbs  Metropolis  Mansg  ment  and 
other  Acts,  and  tut'h  otber  duties  couuected  with  tbe  olRcsos  may 
bo  requlied  by  the  B->ard.  The  whole  time  of  such  Sorveyor  is  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Board.  Salary,  BuOI.  per  annnni  Applica- 
tions, which  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  les  imonlala  of  tbe  caudi- 
da'es  to  be  aeut  to  the  Ofil  :e  of  tbe  Board  before  FOUa  o'clock  on 
THUEdDAY,  lhel3.h  diy  of  JULY  next,  at  which  lime  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selev’lon  will  meet  to  consld-r  the  applications,  and 
confoc  with  such  of  tbe  applic  mts  as  may  desire  to  attend. 

aLFBKO  TURNER,  ClBlk. 

Office  of  tbe  Board  of  Works,  No.  15,  Great  AUe-slieet, 

Wbttecbapsl,  E. 

Wf  A'NTET),  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VY  OBNBRAL  or  WORKt.VQ  FOREMAN,  or  to  Uke  entire 
Charge  of  a Job.  Caipeuter  aud  j tuer  by  trade.  Age  40.— Ahdiesi. 
W,  8.  11,  Caledonlah-terrac--,  Ki<ig'e-road,  Ch-iset. 

W-A-NTED,  EMl^LOYMENT,  by  a first- 

YY  cUss  GRAINER  aud  MaRBLER.  Hai  no  objection  lo  fitl 
np  time  with  paiutlug  Ii  a good  baud  at  merbllug  at.ircaaes.— 
Address,  A.  (j.  P.  lil,  CTawfard-stteet,  Maiylabo  re-ro*  1.  W. 

TFXT.BtlOKS  OF  SCIENCE, 
n the  201h  instant,  In  small  8v.>.  price  3s.  6J  cloth, 

.NE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

the  Rev.  H.  W.  ’WATSON,  M.A.  formerly  Fellorv  of 
killtge,  Cambridge,  and  late  ^sia>aut-Ut,ter  at  Harrow 
3ei.'  g Lbe  Fifth  of  the  Now  Series  of  Elementary  Works 
nlcelaud  Physical  SoLnee  In  course  of  publicatlou,  edited 
hot  T.  M.  OOoDEVE,  M.A. 

rXt-BM.ki  previously  published,  price  3r.  6d.  each 

XIUDLVE’S  MECHANISM. 

ILOXAM’S  METALS, 

IILLER’S  INOB.GANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
RIFFIN’S  ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONO- 

MOM '■TRY. 

TO  PAINTERS.  DBCORAI’Oas,  4c, 

Wl ANTED,  by  a Man  of  great  experience,  a 

YY  SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN-  Thoroughly  coaupaieut  os 
Painter,  Paiierhaugor,  Writer,  G Idar,  and  Docjrator.  Could  lake 
part  or  entire  mtnagemauC  of  a business  iu  all  its  branches. 
Mcasurtmeut,  estim..iug,  4o.  — Address,  401,  Office  of  “I'ha 
Builder,” 

TDOROUGH  of  DE WSBURY.— SUR- 

J_)  VaYOR  WANTED— WANTED,  by  the  Corporatlou  and 
Li  cal  Boanl  of  Health  cf  the  Borough  of  Drwsbury,  a tborough'y 
comp-'teiit  Poison  10  dlsoharga  the  doliei  uf  BOROUGH  8U«VE  YOR 
at  such  salary  as  may  herrafter  be  agreed  upon,  but  not  exueedihg 
15l)L  a year.  Apphcailous,  stating  age,  qualidca  tun.  and  pceseut 
engagemetit,  together  with  testimouiala  of  character  and  ability,  lo 
be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk's  Offijo  In  Boud-sireet  on  or  before  tbe 
21st  doy  of  JULY,  1671.-13y  order, 

JESSE  SMITH,  Town  Clerk, 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Dewsbury,  7ih  July.  1871. 

TOBDILUKR8  AND  OTHERS. 

Y\r ANTED,  a KB-ENGaGEMENT,  by  an 

Y Y experlrnced  BUILDEit’S  FORBMAN  (Joluer  by  trade).  Teu 
years' Lsnuon  txperitiuce  as  J lurueymsii,  foremiu,  aud  employer. 
Town  ur  country.  Rereiencee  aud  guarantees  It  required. —Addcssa, 

0,  £.  Post-office.  Walthamstow,  Esiex. 

TO  DECORATORS,  UPHOL.STRHER8,  4:. 

YV-^NTED,  an  ElNGaGEMENX,  by  an 

Y V artiJtio  UECORaTOR.  The  Advertiser  ia  a man  St  grett 
experleuee  a*  furemau  uf  ariiitlc  decoration,  bavlug  bseu  eog  tged 
fur  some  years  oo  tbe  woikr  of  two  of  tbe  m ist  emloeut  dec  jraciva 
estsblubunnte  iu  Luttiiou.  Being  a good  dr.siigbUmau.  would  be 
found  of  great  uae  in  Ally  deouratur’s  esUMIshmsut.— Aldreai,  JS-I, 
Office  of  ''The  Builder.” 

'lRLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

HOUSEUOLD  EDITION. 

,Cn\P.tfAN  A HAiL  propose  to  publish.  In  WEEKLY 
lUROEKK,  with  new  Illustration.,  the  NOVELS  uf  tbe 
vhLk't  DICKENS.  lh«  series  wjll  commence  with 

1 TWIST,"  of  which  Nnoibsr  Oue  and  FaitOne  areuow 
lepsrs.  CbapiDAu  4 Hall  trust  that  by  ibia  edition  they 
liaOled  to  place  the  Works  of  tbe  mist  popular  Britlsb 

1 tbe  preseui  day  In  the  bauds  of  all  Buglith  reodocs. 
CHAPMAN  a HALL,  193,  Pjcoadllly. 

DUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED  for  a 

l_}  petmauency.  Must  be  well  up  In  estimatlug,  measuring, 
sccuimis,  abd  the  uiuil  ronllue  of  the  office.— Address, stating  age, 
salary  required,  and  previuui  eugagemen’s,  to  No.  433,  Otilue  of 
''  Tbe  Builder." 

T^NGINEEEING  PUPIL. — A Civil 

1 J Engineer,  having  extensive  works  lu  conrse  of  cohstrnctiun 
lu  London,  has  a V AC  aNC  Y fur  a PUPIL. —F.  r particulars,  apply, 
by  letter,  lo  H.  J.  £1.  57.  Jermyn-streo’,  8.  W, 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

\Yr ANTED,  by  an  active,  practical  Man, 

T V Irstber  beyond  the  middle  age,  a SUUaITON  to  ATTEND  to 
the  OFFICE  DUl'IESatid  make  hlmiclr  geUersuy  ussfa'.— Address  , 
M.S.  »5,  P luCe’s-ro.d,  Uiuboth. 

,<ioa  Oae  SbllUog,  post  free  38  bollpenuy  staiupi. 

[aL  AKCIliTECTaRE  ; A Series  of 

ilgus  for  Rural  and  other  DwolUugs,  from  tbe  Libonrer's 
• tbe  small  Villa  end  Farm-buuis  with  uaibuildiugs,  with 
isuf  the  PUDS,  remarks  on  tbe  Materials  used  lu  their 
wu,  Slid  directions  for  tha  Workmanship,  fully  llluetraled. 
p WAitNE^4  CO.  Bidford-street,  CoveDl-gatUeu. 

pAS  ENGINEER  and  FOREMAN,  of 

VTT  experience,  WANTED,  In  a large  and  old-established  Gas  and 
Uut-water  Pittlug  Buslueea.  Must  be  of  gentletuaul^  address.— 
App’y  by  letter.  siatlDg  full  particulars,  to  H.  B.  care  of  Cussart 
OutduD,  4 Co.  73.  Maik  laue.  E.C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  BHOP  FOREMAN  cf  JOINERS,  aSNERAL  FORBMAN,or 
Charge  of  a Job,  by  a practical  Loudon  man  uf  loug  (Xperiauce.  Ia 
a goud  draugbUmau,  quick  at  eeltlug  uut  rods,  luaSiug  wotklug 
and  detail  diawuge,  ac.  Has  a guud  knowledge  of  machinery. 

No  oljectiou  lo  ibe  uimutry.— Addcoes,  J.  H.  MdnUAN  HUUKRIL, 
Disbops  BtJitford,  H-iis. 

'^piMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  an  expe- 

X rieuced  TRAVuLLtSB,  to  represent  an  establlihed  Ujuie,  w ho 
bos  previously  had  employment  la  a similar  capacity  on  the  West 

,HUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  OOLOUE, 

In  the  liue  Theory  of  tbe  Colour  Benisilons,  and  Ihe 
•lytUm.  By  W.  BKN80N,  Aichiteot.  12mi).  clutb,  gilt. 
Price  as  6d.  Also, 

itCIPLES  of  the  SCIBNOB  of  OOLOUE. 

Myillnstraied.  Reduced  pri'e,  15j. 

•ttaUse.  give  new  aud  baanlifttl  methods  of  acquiring  and 
lit;  of  colour,  and  are  free  from  coiuuiou  mietake* 

■bolM  nour.iir.  They  give  Ihe  best  key  to  bariuoDy. 

^ i-’IlAPilAN  4 Hall.  193.  Piccadilly. 

DUMBER  TRADE,  — WANTED,  a 

X TRAVELLER,  conversant  with  the  trade. — Address,  0.  Post, 
office,  Grim. by,  stating  age,  experience,  and  other  partlculare.  All 
commuDkalions  will  be  t.eeted  os  airiolly  confidential.  References 

TO  ARCH1TKLT8  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YV-A-NTED,  a BE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  IMPROVER,  by  a Yunth,  aged  17,  who  can  trace,  eolo Ur, 
and  copy  drawluga  neatly,  and  also  Ls  a goud  penmaot. — Address, 

B.  fl.  core  of  Mr.  E,  lAUlZ,  211),  Ollord-stroet,  W. 

T^IMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  as  YARD 

X.  FOREMAN,  an  active,  persevering  Man,  thoroughly  com- 
petent, and  must  Lave  filled  a similar  pusltlon  befure.— Apply,  by 
elter,  to  I’Jlub,  N.  ELLSl’ON  4 CO.  1U9,  8uow'a-flelds.  KuiK-atrcet. 
Burough,  S E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

\Y7'ANTED,  by  the  Aiiverliser,  an  EN- 

tV  GAOEMENI’,  Iu  au  Architect's  Office,  as 

45  i,  (Rficeof '”Ibo  Builder.” 

IoHCISE  view  of  the  LAW  con- 

VCled  With  LkTTKRS  PATENT  for  INVENflONS. 
aI  V Temple,  BurrUler-at-Law,  and 

-IKY  JOHNSON.  Assoo  Inrt.  C.lf.  bulieltor  and  Patent 
aud  Glasgow,  Authors  of  '•  Tee 

Price  One  Shillibg, 

London:  LOhOMAMe.  GHRKN.  4 CO.  1871, 

\\J ANTED,  by  a steady,  persevering  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  aa  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN  of 
QliNERAL  WORKS.  Uaipeuiet  and  |Aaer.  BefB^oca.  MU  he 
given  of  sixteen  years'  etaadiug  — AUdrax.  A,  V.  M.  Fostom.e. 
ICiddermLnalcr. 

\A/^ANTED,  a YOUTH,  to  assist  and  make 

T V himself  useful  iu  a Baltder'a  Office  at  Stiepbeid's-buih,— 
Apply  by  tetter  only,  in  own  taaudwrltlng,  stating  salary  expect^, 
to  A.  B.  6.  Orchard-toirace,  Starch-green,  Hammersmith.  I 

ixr anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  JUNIOn  A8SIBTANT.  accustomed  to  th«  preparation  of 


TO  BUILDERB,  COVTRACTOR^,  4;. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  or  OUr-DOOR  FOREUAK,  by  a practical  CAR- 
PENTER and  JOINBB.  Canmi.k-  plaui,  e’eraiiona,  icctioaa.  and 
working  diawing*.  m-aaar«  uo  wo'k.  Towa  or  conntry.  Good 
- . . . . — . r»  . n,  Lien..<jinre.W.O. 


WT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  LONDON 

VV  FOR''MAN.who  la  completing  a lafg- job  In  the  countr  y. 


a RE  ENGAOBMKNr  aa  FORBaaN  of  BKIuKLAYRRS.  Clerk  of 
Wotka.  or  to  Take  Chir.e  of  a Job.— Aildreis,  H.  W.  Mr.  North, 
No.  5,  Moor-lane,  Longhboroagh,  Lelcealerahlre. 


TO  BUILDBRa,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 


^irANTHD,  by  aGENEKAL  MANAGING 

VV  and  E8T1JIATINQ  CrPBK.  of  tberoogb  ability,  with  Town 


TO  THE  ORNAMENTAL  TRAD8. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

aged  i)7,  a SIIUaTFON,  in  Town  or  conntry,  aa  PIECE 


a PIECE 

MOCLDEK,  PLAbTEK  CASTER,  PIKKBS  UAEER.  or  TIME- 
KEEPER.  WoQld  wake  bioiBeir  generally  uae'ul.  Six  yean 
refereucea  from  la^t  euipluyer.— Addreaa.  iF.  U.  52,  Toitei 
atreet,  Tottenbam-couit-road. 


WANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  16,  a SITUA- 

J ION  aa  JUNIOR  CLERK  lua  Bulldet’t  Otbce.— Adrlieaa. 


Mr.  TH08.  LAND,  Jun.  Eul 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDSRF. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (Articled  five 

yean),  a SITU Al ION  at  JDNIOB  ASSISTANT,  In  eiiher 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS, 

Yir ANTED,  by  a respectable,  steady  Man,  a 

VV  periuaneut  SITUATION  aa  WALKING  FOREMAN.  Can 
wanage  a amall  bnblneai,  or  anyplace  of  tru»t.  UuiJer«lani"e  piac- 
tloliy  plaxubiog,  g azing,  paluUug,  gaaduiug,  papeibaagiag.  &c. 
Can  niBnaure  aud  estimate  work.  Good  lef-r-ncea  — Addrefi, 
PLUMBER,  No.  3,  DaumarE  place,  Deninar  k-hlll,  Camberwell. 


TO  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 


■Vir ANTED,  by  a FiXER’d  LABODRER, 

VV  aged  83.  EMPLOYMENT  In  a Maeon’aSbip.  Good  rubber. 


k.— Addreaa,  J.  D.  17,  Franc 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


■\X7 anted,  a RE  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  efficient  Builder  and  Contraclot'a  CLERK.  Capable  of 


t.klng 
accountant  ai:d 

"The  Builder." 


ug  flru 


TO  CAKPENlEnS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Mao,  a SITUA- 

TION aa  IMPKoVhR  to  the  aboye.— Address,  W.  WILLIS, 


WANTED,  by  a middle-aged,  practical 

PLUMBER  kUd  OOT-WATKB  FirfEK,  who  ha,  pteti’yof 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDER*,  i 


'VIT’-A-NTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 

VV  rary  or  oherwlte.  by  a arat-claea  ESTIMATING  and 


(JUaNTITY  clerk.  Good  pracical  draugbt  n: 
bulldeia'  accuUDie.  Twenty-twu  seer-*'  experience;  se 
with  last  empli>yer,—AddteiM,  R.  B.  3l'3.  GtayVlan-ratul. 


0 BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  aa  CaRI’ENIRR  and  JOl.SER.  Has  been  at  the 


Wages  Inw. — Adlreai,  A T.  19,  N 


drew.  J.  WoODWakd. 


•10  BELLUANOKRW.QASFIITEES,  *c. 

TATANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  M»nJi^tNe  above  ili-e.  Country  not  objected  to. — Ad- 


WANTtD,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24,  i 

SIIUaTION  a,  FAINTEK  aud  U RAINER.  Haebadalaig 


prewned.— Apply  l 
Park,  London,  N. 


. Ur.  B.  Bobluiou'a,  Jobn-tl 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a middle  aged  M 

SIIUATION  or  JoB  as  Jobbing  BnekUjer,  Ac.  We 
k.  — Acdreie,  E.  a M.  Mr.  Uuiel,  Horae  Sbae-}Eu 
£cmd-au«et. 


YTtfANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLP.RK  of  WORKS,  GENRRAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  J 

a J.  b.  by  an  en»rg«llo,  practical  Man,  Has  a thorough  knowl-dga  W 
of  every  brat  cb  of  the  building  tr»ile.  and  of  the  nature  and  quail-  co 
t1<s  of  all  building  materUla.  Has  had  tbs  entire  cha-ge  and  r1 
manag-menl  of  larrc  j -bs  and  public  works  the  last  tweti'y  years,  pe 
Une'ceptionable  reference  and  testmlonials  from  London  archit.cU  wr 
and  bullders.-Addree8B,  N.  V.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  17,  St.  John's- 
wood-tensce,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DKCORATOR9.  ,4 

TVANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  as  m 

VV  GRAISE<*.  PAINTER,  and  PAPERUANOER.-Addreas,  * 
W.  H.  Post-office.  Slsalnghurat.  near  Cranbrook.  Kent.  af 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22,  a 

VV  RE-ENGAGKMENT  as  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  j 
Six  yeare'  experience,  with  undeniable  reference. — Address,  X.  j' 
No.  13,  Wansey-etreet,  Walworth-roid.  Sontbwark.  j 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS,  RFLLHANOESS,  Ac. 

YTTANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  lion  a*  above,  or  Jobbing  Hand.  Can  do  p'ain  xinc-work,  j 
alto  take  charge  of  large  or  email  jobs.  Aged  30  Town  or  couo'ry.  r 
or  olberwiee.  — AdJre-e.  H.  C.  41.  High-*tr.e',  famden-town,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVF.TDBS. 

Tir ANTED,  a RE-K,NGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Tonng  Man.  Is  a neat  dranghlaman,  understands  survey-  c 

ing.  can  prepare  drawings  from  rough  rkelebee,  and  ssslst  In  Uking 
out  quaniitlee.— Address,  R.  P.  140,  New  Nortb-road.  Isllogton,  N.  „ 

TO  BUILDBF8  AND  OTGERB. 

"WANTED,  by  the  Adyertiser,  HOU.SES 

VV  TOFINIdH.or  any  deec’ip'lon  of  Ca'penter  and  Joiner's 

New-street,  London-fls>de,  Hsekney.  fe 

TO  builders.  Ac. 

YY7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Ihornughly  prscllcal  and  energeiic  Man.  as  GENERAL  or 
SHOP  FOREMAN.  NoobjeoHm  to  a good  country  job.— AdJiess.  n- 
C.  W,  37.  Oriel-read,  Homerton.  1 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEJIENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  j 
Work,  by  an  experienced  Man,  No  objection  to  the  country.  A j 
Jairer  by  trede.  Go^d  referenee  from  last  employer.— Address,  e 
J.  H,  No.  11.  Ixirdehlp-rood,  8 oke  N-wiogton.  N.  y 

TO  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS  OR  BUILDERS- 

‘XYT'ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION.  Can  work  a grouDd-eff  saw  or  b*rrel-p'»t».  - 
Good  reference*.  No  objection  to  homo  or  abroad.-App'y,  M.  T.  13,  < 

Fatly  street.  CommeTcl*!  rosd.  Lmdon.  B.  ' 

■VirANTED,  bv  an  ARCHITECT’S 

> V ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  Gothic  or  Dalian.  Com- 
petent for  perepeoHve.  geometrical  drawlogg,  details,  aud  Is  a good 
oolorla*.  Peferencei.  Salary  moderat-.  — Address,  B.  W.  3S,  ^ 

Sodely-etrest.  Isllogton.  N.i 

1 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

npHE  Advertiser,  who  is  competent  to  survey 

X Isnd  and  hnlldlnss.  having  acquired  a knowledge  of  ibe 
ronllne  work  In  the  offrceofan  eminent  Isnd  surveyor,  deeiree 
FMTLfiYMFNT  of  a like  nature.  Salary  moderate. —Address,  0.  B. 
Poat.-ctfice,  Msni.flrld.  Nolle. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GKNTLEMEN.  i 

rPHE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  several 

A.  years  Arci.lteot  and  Surveyor  to  an  emin-nt  Company,  desires 
an  PNOAOEUENT  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Fl-st-rala  lesli- 

monials.— Addioii,  A.  B 11.  Aahbnrnham-terrsce  .Chelsea,  8.W. 

fTEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— A Sur- 

_l  «ey  r of  great  expeTience  In  WFABURINO.  ESTIMATING, 

and  QUANTITIES,  will  beglad  to  give  TH5IPOEARY  ASSISTANCB 
H-B  bad  giea' practical  experlric*  In  Uking  and  arranging  extras 
and  crnIsilopB-  Would  imderUke  the  books  and  a-connta  of  a 
Bnilder.- Address,  SURVEYOR,  IIG,  Camden  road.  N.W. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  twenty-five 

1 years'  experience  on  large  pobHc  work*,  barrark.*,  coast 

defenors.  railways,  and  sewers,  asCLBBK  and  TIMEKEEPER,  is  a 
good  ai itbmrticlan,  cube  and  squar-,  measure  all  kinds  (of  wnik, 
and  knows  p*leea  would  be  glad  of  any  EMPLOYMENT.  Salary  not 
so  much  an  object.  High  teaUmonlals.— Addtea-.  1 J.  C.  38,  George- 
•Ireai,  Euaton-squaie,  N.W. 

TO  ARCeiTECTa. 

fT^BE  Advertiser  requires  an  ENGAGE- 

f MBNT.  1«  a good  correspondent  and  accountant,  aud  a neat 

and  •xpedillons  tracer  and  duier  of  drawing*.  Salary  very 
moderaie.- Address,  EPSILON,  38,  Laronder-road,  ntar  Clapham 
Junction  Button. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

aiTUATION  as  CLEHK  REQUIRED  by 

O aYonngMan.  Haswoiked  at  the  bench.  A good  draughis- 
men.  C*n  assist  with  messming  and  quaniltles,  Ac.  G>.od  refer- 
etioei.  La-t  sUuailnn  in  a bulMoi's  office.  — Addiese,  G.  74, 
TolUngloD-road,  HolUway,  London,  N. 

rOINER.— WANTED,  a SITUATION  in 

PJ  the  above  branch,  by  a Young  Man.  Would  take  moderate 
wagei  if  a pDce  for  Imptovtment.— Addreei.  P.  P.  227,  Liverpool- 

TO  AECaiTECtS. 

f^LEEK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

\V  assistant-wanted,  a RE-BNO  AGEM  ENT.  by  a Iho- 
rooghly  pracUcsl  Man.  Can  prepare  working  and  deUtl  drawing, 
BpecifleatioD,  and  bille  of  quanll'iee.  Ha*  euperlutended  etveral 
large  wrk-.— C.  W.  Fost-uffloe.  oleafnrd.  LiucoluehUe. 

TO  ARCeilECTfl. 

. A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  of  five  years’ 

Ai.  exp'ilence  In  Town  and  counliy,  dailres  a RE-ENGAGE- 
. MEST.  No  objection  lo  the  country.  S»la*y  moderate,  t-p^clinens 
“ and  refeTeucta.-Addrcef,  O.  cere  of  Mr.  Bleck,  18.  Bolford- 
equare,  W.C. 

TO  CIVIL  ESGINEKBS.  LAND  BORVEYOBS,  AND 
CONTRaCTOBS. 

■ A GENTLEMAN,  several  years  in  practice 

« Ax  for  himself  ae  a CIVIL  FNGIbEERaud  SDEVEYOR.  ii 
open  to  an  ENOaGEMKST  Has  been  itei  cut  euglueer  on  works. 

1- an  i-XMedlUoue  euivryoc  and  leveiler.aud  has  had  considerable 
experience  In  ParlUuie.iUry  woik.  — Addreji,  C.  B.  Bcaddioge 
Uursry,  Bdgrare-rue-i,  8.W. 

TO  ARCHITECT.*.  *e. 

A N experienced  ASSISTANT  desires  an 

AA.  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  28.  lea  nrat  dranghteman.  Con 
a prepare  woiklng,  de'eil,  and  itnUbed  drawings  from  rough  eketcbei. 
a Hse  been  nine  years  in  the  profea.lon.  Excelleut  refereucee. 

V Salary  moderele  — Addree*,  R.  P.  71,  Charlotte-elreet,  PotUand- 
; pi.cr,  W. 

TO  JOBBING  BUILPEBS  AND  OTHERS. 

„ A PRAOI'IGAL  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

* r\  disengaged  after  six  of  »n  evening,  offere  hie  SERVICES  to 

'•  the  above.  Liras  experleoue  In  making  op  aud  pricing  out  Jobbing 
t-  atcjouU.  Tetme  le.  per  hour. — Addreee,  418,  Office  of  ■' Iho 
Builder." 

[July  8,  1871. 


V THOROUGHLY  experienced  Man  seeb 

» REENGAGEMENT  aa  Ci.KRE.  CLERK  of  WOP.K3.oi 
HARP  MANAGER.  Bxc-lUnt  bookkeeper,  acconu’ant,  sad 
■teepondent ; well  up  In  office  dntles  valne  and  quality  of  mate. 
.1.  Ac.  and  with  some  knowledge  of  rvilway  worka.  Energetic »nd 
rseverlng.  Agel  45.  UnrxceoUonable  refereneeL  Town,  country 
abroad  —Address,  G B.  71,  St.  Siepben’a-road,  Old  Ford. 


GERMAN  ARCHITECT,  with  perfect 

knowledge  of  English  and  French,  wiahe-  EMPLOTUEST 
re  yeara’  p-actlce  uodrr  one  of  the  first  arcbitscla  in  Qsrnisoy, 
•isniog  and  ouoerinfeudiog  Urea  w-icks  ; aolnb-houae  aoaatle, 
Well  up  Id  d«t*il»  and  conslruc'lon,  knowledge  of  sorvayiai 
ev-IHog  Best  testimonial*.— Address,  H.  3.  3,  StaUon-ieid, 


TO  BUILDER®,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTIISRi 

S GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take 

_ Carpeoler’a  work  and  Brickwork,  together  or  lepartte, or  to 
Charge  of  Job,  on  commlMlon.  Good  re'erouc88.-Addraaa, 
'.  14,  DeddiDgtoa-torraee,  Vieloria Docks,  Ei«ex. 


TO  ARi'HITECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THOROUGHLY  effleient  GENEEAI 

ASSISTANT  dea'rea  a BE-BNG  'GEMENT,— Adlreie.B.  M, 
tone-terr*ce.  North-road.  W„lverbampton. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

THOROUGHLY  competent  PRIME 

COST  CLEEK.  of  considerable  experlenca,  aeekt  s RE-KS- 
IMENT.  la  a good  accoantant  and  bookkeeper.  S«Iilae«aTj 
jca*.  Salary  mo  lerafA  A rllnation  offitmg  empNym-ot  tea 
days  a week  not  objested  to.— Address,  W.  S.  S2,  Bigli- 
treel,  SL  John’a  Wood.  Regeui’s  Park. 


A^. 


TO  AECHITECTS. 

efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS  desiresj 

RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Good  draugbismsn.  Eicellant  It 
i,  H.  Office  of  “ The  Bnllder.*’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

N ASSISTANT,  who  is  a good  Draughts- 

L man.  Ac.  deairos  a RB-BNOAGEMENT  in  L‘Ud>a.  Salin 
nces.— Address,  A.  R.  0.  Measra  Dsteon 


t,  B 0. 


AS 


RE-ENGAGEMENT  is  SOUGHT  byi 

‘ady  energetic  FOREMAN  of  WOBKd  (a  cirpanter  isi 
Or  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Thoroughly  exporlenerf  1 
anacity,  having  baen  elulUrly  engaged  I 
Firs'-claja  refeteuues  and  t — ‘ 

>ad,  Lambeib. 


1*.— Addreii, 


A 


GOOD  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTEl 

WANTS  a J )B,  or  SITUATION  as  Three-Branch  Hand. if 
ncy.— Addreaa.  C.  B.  6,  Atwell-atreet,  Atwell-ruaJ,  Bje  lsni 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  HOUSE  AGENTi 

THOROUGHLY  Practical  BUILDEI 

L i Carpet  trr  and  Joiner  by  trade),  aged  40,  require!  a SITU) 
■N  aa  CLEhK  of  WORKS  or  otherwise.  Good  accountant,  ei 
a off  and  prep. re  bllla  of  quantities,  and  make  wnrklog  at 
■bed  drawing*.  No  oojacttjn  to  go  In  the  country  or  abroad. 
Irees.  W.  C.  25.  Hauover-sqnaie.  K-nnlogton  Park,  8 B. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AKCBITEOl'UKiL  DRAUGHTS 

MAN.  of  twenty  yeajs'  experleoce,  requires  a BB-EN9  AGl 
Kecrn.ly  engaged  In  tue  drawlug  i-tflci  of  the  MldUt 
C-iiipriiy.  Aged  37.  Salary  mode. ate.— AdJrea, T.  8.  51 
111,  Bidoey  atreet.  Lllcbutch.  Darby. _ _ 


AGBAINBB  and  MAEBLBR,  of  lo; 

expetlrnce,  wLhea  for  a JOB.  Town  or  country.— Addr 
«.  B.  2a  Chapel-atreet.  EJgware  road,  Loudon.  N.W. 


A 


N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTd 

ires  EMPLOYMENT.  Can  pTa,.are  deilgni.  perapa 
g drawing-,  Ac.  Term!  modecale.— Aldien  L.  P.  L 
y,  Pnllpo'-laiie,  EH.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  ANu  ENGINEERS. 

A PRACTICAL  and  experienced  CLERK. 

Works,  who  has,  for  the  laet  twenty  yearr,  been  fog«. 
on  ibe  moat  .-xieuaive  works,  l!  open  to  a freab  ENGAGBMIl' 
With  the  bigheat  of  referoncea  to  Loudon  firms.— Addieai,  K 
Post-office.  Stockwell-greeo.  S-W.  


A' 


S ENGINE-DEIVEB.  Can 

palra.  Good  character,  and  be  highly 


n Cottagei,  North  C 


do  . 


TO  BUILDERS. 

JUNIOR  CLERK  is  in  WANT  of 

SITUATION.  Kite  years'  experience.  Has  a thjtc 

knowledge  of  the  different  bratchae  cuDueoted  with  a boKO 


A ' 

l\.  . 


K M.  Q.  7,  Biilnger'e  Bull  'It.ge,  Southwark 


rldge-n 


TO  BUILDEKBANU  CONTRACTORS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  REQUIRED," 

Ihe  Advertiser,  aged  22.  Has  bad  aeveu  , yeara' exparli 
vmlneui  L .ndou  bui.ding  firm*  In  bookk-teplng,  »c:  iuuH,  « 
prime  coau,  and  is  aI«o  a good  draughtsman  aud  colour. at,— Addo 
411,  Office  of  " The  Bulluer."  


A 


A steady,  energetic  Man,  aged  n 

fonne-Iy  a builder,  WAN  I'S  a SITUATION  M ULBS^  ■, 

w 

)Fo. 


BUuKKKEPKR,  or  to  Take  the  Mam  _ 

taket’a  Busiuea*.  Thoruugbly  conver-aut  with 
good  adaroea  and  strictly  trustworthy.— Addi 
cottages,  Groavenor-road,  Brixtoo,  8.W. 


FIRST-CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  A CO.  BXHIBIfloFo: 
18fi2;  DUBLIN  18113:  aud  OPORTO. 

TMPBRISHABLE  TESSELATl' 

X PAVEMENTS  combining  a highly  decorated  aud  wwoa  ' 
luhstiiute  for  ordinary  floors  and  their  perishable  covntlnga  * 
A CO.'S  Paiiem-book,  the  work  of  the  first  deslguers  of  tbedsy.  ■ 
wawdeil,  ogethet  with  special  deslgru  and  eetimaies  for  evew  k't 
floor  and  wall  tUlog.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  MAW  a a 
MsDcbester  Agents,  T.  DALE  A BON,  50,  John  Dalton-**, 
Liverpool  Agents,  BUTTER,  POWELL,  A CO.  10.  ot  0«' 
crescent:  and  London  Agents,  W.  B.  SlifP.-»ON  A SONS,  4M. 
Strand.  BENTHALL  WORKS,  BROSKLEY. 


TL 


HE  BROSELEY  TILERIES. -P. 

TUOBN.  Manufacturer  of  BOOPING  TILEd. 

. .osed  Fbnr  Tiles,  Drain  Fip-e,  and  ai  k.u 

Also  Manufacturer  of  ENCAUoTIC,  QLaZ<I 
TILE®,  for  churches,  public  hutldlnp,^  ha^ 


d GEOHlifRll 


WATCOMBE  TERRA  COT 


q''HE 

I COMPANY  (LIMITED).  ST.  MARYCi 
Maunfactureia  of  ARCHITECTURAL  OAKDE.N 
Pori'BtiV.  and  in  all  kinds  of  Terra  Cotta  Clay.  T 

Terrace  Front*,  Pedesiae,  and  F'  - *-  

Axcblteals'  Designs  and  Drai 


f!H.  r 


i GEN 


dly. 


gia 


Attention  U drawn  to  t 
lb 

CommnnlcatlODS  addretse<l  i 
Works,  will  t 
The  pure  raw  (red)  Te 


Sapwfor  Qraily  and  Colour  ol 

erra  Cotta. 

Ir.  0.  BROCK,  the  Msaager, 
Cotu  Clay  supplied  wbolesHei 


July  15,  1871.] 
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Public  Monuments. — Portrait  Sculpture. 


HE  annOTiDce- 
ment  tbat  has 
appeared  in 
the  papers 
with  respect 
to  the  erec- 
tion, under 
Go7ernment 
direction  and 
patronage,  of 
statues  of  dis- 
ti  u g u is  h e d 
public  oha- 
ractera  in  the 
immediate 
neighbour- 
hood of  the 
Houses  of 
Parliament, 
will  naturally 
excite  great 
antion,  at  least  in  the  profession  which  will 
efly  be  employed  in  giving  effect  to  the  pro- 
al.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
oral  public  may  also  bo  moved  to  take  a 
le  more  interest  than  it  usually  exhibits  in 
h matters,  and  by  so  doing  help  to  turn  the 
Jortunity  to  account,  not  only  by  more 
liously  guarding  against  abuses,  from  igno- 
. oe  or  jobbing,  that  too  often  have  prejudiced 
,■  management^of  our  public  works  j but,  while 
ifchering  the  real  progress  of  art,  may  like- 
he  insure  both  such  a choice  of  subjects  and 
|lh  character  of  design  as  may  do  honour  to 
; country.  The  idea  is  a good  one  j and  if  it 
bo  carried  out  with  judgment  and  fairness, 
I- in  conformity  with  true  art  principles,  the 
Uartment  of  Government  to  which  the  ad- 
.listratlon  of  public  works  in  the  fine  arts  is 
|3gated  may  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
(the  movement  it  ia  originating. 

I’hongh,  doubtless,  some  honourable  excep- 
Ds  may  be  made,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as 
ale,  our  public  monuments  are  not  of  a kind 
confer  much  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  country 
l-he  talents  of  the  artists  who  have  supplied 
m.  This  may  ho  traced  to  various  causes. 

• s to  great  and  grievous  errors,  chiefly  in  the 
wimiuary  stages,  when  designs  of  any  pre- 
listons  are  called  for,  quite  as  mnoh  as  to  the 
ibible  inability  of  the  artists  employed  to 
)ry  out  such  works,  that  much  of  the  ill- 
iicess  shown  in  our  publio  moauments  in 
jilpture  may  be  attributed. 

?h6  department  entrusted  with  the  function 

• iuperiotending  publio  works  should,  either  in 
■'If,  or  by  means  of  a council  of  properly- 
>',ilified  advisers  in  the  respective  arts,  be  really 
^petent  to  fulfil  the  duties  that  attach  to  so 
iportant  a charge.  Experience  has  not  shown 
kt  the  interests  of  art  have,  hitherto,  been  so 
■'ed  for.  There  has  never  been  a feeling  of 
eurity  that  a tribunal  really  qualified  exists  to 
yise  and  adjudicate  on  such  questions;  and 
cisions,  when  they  have  nob  been  attributed  to 
:ere3t  or  jobbing,  are  for  the  most  part  sup- 
ied  to  ho  the  result  of  more  chance. 

ft  is  at  once  to  be  understood  that  the  en- 
'ii’agemeut  of  high-art  sculptnre  is  not  here 


contemplated.  From  the  fact  that  the  object  is 
CO  commemorate  individuals,  the  class  of  art  will 
be  limited  to  portrait  soulpturo.  That  the  best 
of  its  kind  is  intended  to  be  employed  mnst  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  credit  mast  be  given  to 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  that  the  work  will, 
to  the  best  of  their  power,  be  entrusted  to  the 
most  approved  and  competent  sculptors  to  bo 
found  in  the  country.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  a 
few  practical  remarks  may  be  offered,  first,  on 
the  subject  itself  proposed  by  the  Government; 
and,  next,  on  the  mode,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends, of  carrying  out  the  scheme.  In  this  will 
be  included  the  manner  of  selecting  artists  to 
execute  the  works  ; and  the  instruotion  by  which 
the  sculptors  are  to  be  guided  in  the  design,  so 
as  to  preserve  a species  of  harmony  and  con- 
sistency in  each  particular  part  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  This  oan  only  be  insured  by  laying  down 
some  well-coDsiclered  general  inatmotions  by 
which  the  several  sculptors  may  be  guided,  with- 
out, however,  interfering  with  their  independent 
action  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  each  work. 
There  is  nothing  in  such  a suggestion  that  need 
wound  the  susceptibility  of  any  real  and  earnest 
artist  who  desires  to  see  sonlpture  taking  its 
proper  place  in  decorating  publio  places.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  some  of  the  greatest  workj 
of  antiquity  were  conducted  on  some  such 
guiding  principle,  and  it  is  only  the  less  reflect- 
ing and  the  over-confident  in  their  own  powers 
who  would  consider  themselves  superior  to  such 
wholesome  restraints. 

A few  words  may  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  Portrait,  as  a class  of  Sculpture,  per  se, 
a distinction  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
relation  it  bears  to  what  is  understood  as 
high  art.  The  classification  involves  no  dis- 
paragement of  an  exercise  of  art  of  the  highest 
value,  whether  considered  for  the  historical  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  it,  whore  it  is  employed 
in  portraying  the  great  and  remarkable  men  of 
the  age,  or  for  the  strong  claim  it  has  on  our 
affections  and  sympathies  in  placing  before  us 
the  traits  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us.  It  simply 
professes  to  mark  the  strong  difference  between 
an  art  of  fact  and  individuality,  and  one  which 
owes  its  character  and  excellence  to  the  opper- 
tunity  it  affords  for  the  play  of  fancy,  invention, 
and  to  the  principle  of  displaying  beauty  of  form 
in  giving  it  its  expression.  The  practice  differs 
almost  from  the  starting-point ; the  only  common 
ground  on  which  the  two  classes  of  portrait, 
and,  so  to  say,  ideal  sculpture  are  founded,  being 
imitation.  It  ia  in  the  conduct  or  treatment  of 
this  thac  their  several  distinctive  courses  are 
marked. 

There  is  a peculiarity  iu  regard  to  the  com- 
memorative sculpture  of  the  ancients  which  is  in 
rather  striking  contrast  to  modern  practice.  In 
their  public  monuments  they  dwelt  on  the  facts, 
or  the  service  performed,  leaving  the  indi- 
viduality, and  even  the  name  of  the  actor  in  it, 
to  the  fame  acquired  by  the  value  of  the  service. 
Thus  the  illustration  of  the  great  deeds  attri- 
buted to  the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  mythology 
and  history, — as  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts, 
the  removal  of  some  plague  or  abuse  affecting 
the  well-being  of  the  community ; the  conquest 
of  enemies;  the  extermination  of  robbers ; the 
righting  of  wrong, — all  founded  on  facts,  yet 
poetically  clothed  by  the  genius  of  the  people 
ia  the  various  striking  myths  of  Theseus  and  the 
Minotaur,  the  labours  of  Hercales,  the  battles  of 
the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithce,  and  similar  subjects, — first  make  their 
impression  in  the  representations  of  the  events 
that  have  illustrated  the  national  or  local  history. 
Tradition  carried  down  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  were  believed  to  have  conferred  these 
benefits  on  the  country, — as  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Jason,  the  Argonauts,  and  others, — but,  ex- 
cept conventionally,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
convey  a likeness  of  the  hero  himself.  In- 
deed, during  the  period  of  the  beat  school  of 


Greek  art,  portrait,  in  the  sense  of  accurate 
likeness,  was  not  recognised  as  a fitting  exercise 
of  sculpture.  Those  known  of  ancient  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers  are  purely  imaginary 
and  of  a later  date  than  their  aubjeots. 

And  here,  no  doubt,  may  be  found  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  superior  character  of  the  best  an- 
cient art,  where  the  particular  and  the  personal 
were  always  kept  subordinate  to  the  general 
scheme.  Even  where  ideal  beauty  was  not,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  the  study  of  the  artists  and 
people,  the  same  principle  ia  found.  The  Assy- 
rians and  the  Egyptians  illustrated,  as  is  seen  in 
the  sculpture  and  decoration  of  their  temples,  his- 
torical events  of  national  interest ; but,  excepting 
by  means  of  symbols  or  aocessories,  the  king  or 
hero  cannot  be  distinguished  by  personal  traits 
from  others  taking  part  in  the  scenes  repre- 
sented. In  the  modern  practice,  sculpture  scarcely 
attempts  the  dramatic  or  scenic  representation 
of  any  remarkable  action.  In  erecting  statnes 
of  public  men,  the  purpose  seems  to  be  to  indi- 
vidualise the  actor  without  any  distinct  or 
intelligible  reference  to  the  special  service  ren- 
dered. It  is  to  bo  inferred  that  he  has  de- 
served well  of  his  country,  and,  therefore,  that 
a statue  has  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  publio  purse ; but  what  the 
distinct  gronnd  of  the  honour  may  be  is  left  to 
be  supplied  by  memory,  or  by  reference  to  some 
printed  record  of  it. 

To  proceed  with  our  remarks  on  portrait. 
Portrait  deals  with  the  particular ; high  art  with 
the  general.  The  essence  of  portrait  is  to  mark 
distinctly  personal  and  individual  traits, and  to  fix 
in  special  types  the  character  of  the  definite  man. 
High,  or  fine  art  claims  to  sink  the  individual,  and 
to  express  Nature  at  large,  or  in  her  forms  of 
normal  beauty,  as  she  is  exhibited  in  her  uni- 
versal or  catholic  aspect.  This  distinct  practice 
is  not  necessarily  a lowering  in  value  of  the 
former  exercise,  even  as  art.  The  examples  left 
us  of  the  treatment  of  which  portrait  is  capable, 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius  who  have  also 
shown  their  power  to  produce  works  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  ideal  art,  will  always 
assert  a claim  to  distinction  and  honour  as  high- 
class  portrait.  No  works  may  rank  in  a higher 
position  than  such  noble  productions  in  portrait 
as  many  of  those  produced  by  Raffaelle,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Velasquez.  The  difference  between 
the  two  classes  ia  in  kind : bath  may,  in  their 
several  ways,  be  excellent ; bub  one  may  be  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the 
above  reference  is  to  the  great  works  of  painters. 
In  considering  the  claims  of  portrait-sculpture, 
some  important  admissions  must  be  made, 
to  a certain  extent,  to  its  disadvantage. 
Compared  with  painting,  it  mast,  from  its 
limited  powers, necessarily  hold  a distinct, though 
it  may  not  be  an  inferior  position. 

No  doubt  sculpture  can  do,  in  one  respect,  what 
painting  cannot  attempt.  It  can  give  the  absolute 
or  rounded  form  really  and  distinctly,  of  which 
the  sister  art  can  only  give  the  appearance  on  a 
fiat  surface  ; bub  it  can  do  no  more,  and  form  only 
will  nob  always  convey  the  impression,  though 
it  may  the  fact,  of  resemblance  to  the  object 
imibatad.  A well-defined  and  striking  character 
of  features  ■will  be  more  easily  portrayed,  while 
the  small,  the  delicate,  and  refined  will,  com- 
paratively, be  almost  lost  in  marble  or  bronze. 
Painting  will  also  be  more  populai-,  owing  to  the 
greater  number  of  points  of  resemblance  to  its 
subject  it  is  capable  of  offering.  One  of  the 
moit  valuable  of  these  is  the  great  aid  it  derives 
from  colour,  in  giving  the  tints  of  the  com- 
plexion and  the  colour  of  the  lips,  the  eyes,  and 
hair;  another  is  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
light  and  shadow,  by  which  the  artist  can 
secure  and  fix  the  effect  he  desires  for  his 
picture,  whatever  position  it  may  occupy  ; and 
bo  derives  another  great  advantage  from  the 
force  or  concentration  be  is  able  to  give  his 
work,  from  the  fact  of  the  portrait  being  seen 
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from  only  one  point  of  view.  The  sculptor  has 
no  equivalent  for  these,  even  in  the  advantage  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  aspects  in  which  his 
work  may  be  seen;  for  thoagh  his  etatue  may 
be  viewed  all  round,  from  every  point  of  view,  he 
has  no  means  of  managing  artistically  either  the 
quantify  or  quality  of  his  chiar'  osciuro  ; and  thus 
he  never  can  be  sure  the  (natural)  light  and 
shadow  his  works  may  receive  may  not,  as, 
indeed,  often  occurs,  be  utterly  ruinous  to  its 
proper  effect. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  show  that 
portrait  sculpture  is  not  the  facile  exercise  that 
too  many,  both  so  called  judges  and  some  artists, 
have  imagined  it  to  be ; and  we  will  hope  the 
bearing  of  these  remarks  on  the  true  interests  of 
this  class  of  art  will  be  apparent  as  the  inquiry 
proceeds. 

Assuming,  then,  as  is  necessary,  that  portrait 
is  to  deal  with  the  particular  and  individual,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  general  or  normal,  it 
becomes  a matter  of  immense  importance  how 
this  may  be  done  in  modern  sculpture,  and  not 
degrade  its  position,  oonjparatively,  in  the  scale 
of  art.  If  it  is  to  be  simply  a reproduction  of  the 
subject  or  person  to  be  portrayed,  under  what 
coLditions  is  the  statue  to  be  presented  ? Is  it 
to  be  left  to  each  individual  sculptor  who  may 
receive  a commission  to  execute  a statue  fi.r  this 
species  of  Walhalla  to  represent  bis  subject  just 
as  his  fancy  may  dictate  ? This  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  question.  It  most  be  remem- 
bered there  are  two  antagonistic  principles  now 
dividing  public  opinion  on  the  proper  mode  of 
conducting  art.  Both  are  supported  by  able 
argument,  and  both  have  bad  striking  illustra- 
tion in  practice.  One  advocates  the  introduction 
of  only  the  higher  classes  of  form,  modifyingand 
repndiating  where  it  is  practicab'o  all  that  is 
coarse  and  repulsive  in  the  common  aspect  of 
nature.  This  view  has  in  its  support  the  prac- 
tice of  the  greatest  schools  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern.  The  other  requires  the  realistic  or 
naturalistic  treatment  of  imitative  art;  that  is, 
close  and  coosoientioos  copying,  irrespective  of 
beauty.  Without  entering  iu'o  a controversy 
on  this  long-disputed  poiot,  it  does  become  a 
matter  of  importance  to  inqnire  how  the  artists 
are  to  be  instrccted  in  preparing  their  works  for 
the  proposed  Government  scheme.  The  advo- 
cate for  ultra  realism  would  represent  hid  sub- 
ject with  every  peculiarity,  even  to  deformity, 
by  which  he  had  been  famil'arly  known.  If  by 
an  accident  he  should  have  baen  deprived  of  a 
limb,  he  would  have  the  statue  represented  so 
mutilated  ; as  is,  indee  l,  seen  in  some  portraits 
of  eminent  men  who  had  snilered  that  loss  in 
the  public  service.  Here  the  only  refeteneo 
to  the  part  Nature  has  bad  in  the  subject  is 
necessarily  confined  to  representing  the  face  of 
the  individual, — a feature  not  a'ways  offering  an 
opportunity  for  the  most  favourable  display  of  art. 

Where  the  artist  who  truly  feels  that  fine  ait 
has  its  requiromei.ts  and  obligations  will  know 
how  to  modify  defects,  and  still  preserve  suffi- 
cient character  snl  likeness,  the  realist  will 
contend  for  the  eornpnlons  reproduotiou  of  the 
most  minute  peculiarities.  In  painting  this  has 
been  dona  even  to  imita'ing  varicose  veins,  and 
similar  unpleasant  indications  of  physical  in- 
firmity, on  the  gronnd  that  such  representation, 
however  disagreeable,  is  “tree  to  nature.” 

Sculpture  wanting  co'our  cannot  proceed  to 
qnite  the  same  lengths,  and  yet,  in  principle,  it 
is  to  this  that  portrait  in  sculpture  seems  now 
to  be  tending;  and  so  oca’s,  waL-tcoats,  and 
similar  details  of  the  prevailing  mode  are  con- 
sidered to  come  under  the  term  ” naturalistic  ;” 
when,  so  far  from  being  ‘’natural,”  they  are 
only  the  accidents  of  a time  of  bad  taste.  To 
insist  upon  the  imitation  of  such  objects  simply 
on  the  plea  of  truthfal  copying  being  the  only 
true  purpose  of  art,  would  excuse  every  enor- 
mity or  offeuca  against  good  taste  that  could  be 
perpetrated  under  such  a despotism.  It  would 
degrade  all  art  to  mere  commonplace  copying, 
and  the  most  ordinary  practitioner,  with  a 
moderate  power  of  modelling  and  carving,  would 
here  be  working  quite  on  an  equality  with  the 
best  educated  sculptor.  There  would  bo  no 
choice  allowed  for  s -lection  or  rejection ; ac- 
curate imitation  alone  would  be  the  test  of  an 
artist’s  accomplishment.  This  would  leave  room 
for  every  possible  abuse.  There  is  no  example 
at  present  in  England  of  a statue  of  a naval  or 
military  man,  without  his  leg,  or  legs ; bub  it 
would  not  be  in  worse  tasto  to  record  this  acci- 
dent than  it  is  to  represent  a man  with  only  one 
arm,  for  the  principle  applies  throughout.  It  is 
true  it  ignores  propriety,  beauty,  art ; but  it  is 
obedient  to  the  naturalistic  theory. 
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The  ultra-pnriat,  again,  might  on  his  side, 
contend  for  so  much  liberty  in  modifylog  the 
accidents  and  commonplaoe  of  ordinary  nature 
ag  to  lose  all  individuality  in  his  syttem  of 
generalisation ; and  faithful,  even  to  prejudice, 
to  his  creed  that  sculpture  should  deal  only  with 
the  beautiful  in  form,  claim  to  represent  his 
subject,  after  the  examples  of  the  Greek  clas- 
sical schools,  iu  a tunic ; or,  as  Canova  repre- 
sented Napoleon  I.  in  the  colossal  statue  at 
Apsley  House,  entirely  naked.  It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  on  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of 
such  treatment  of  modern  portraiture.  But,  while 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule 
on  the  proper  course  to  be  followed,  so  as  to 
preserve  truthfuluess  and  yet  not  make  the 
work  vulgar  and  commonplace,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  give  the  impress  of  real  refined 
art  to  a work  which  must,  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
purpose,  have  the  stamp  of  individuality,  it  may 
still  be  contended  that  some  saving  conditions 
may  be  insisted  on  if  a work  is  to  be  classed  io 
the  category  of  fine  art,  and  not  be  mere  ordi- 
nary flgnre-making. 

It  surely  must  be  in  the  power,  as  it  is 
within  the  province  of  art,  to  treat  a statue 
that  may  possibly  require,  for  special  reasons, 
the  introduction  of  uoartistic  details  or  ac- 
cessories, in  a manner  to  divert  attention 
from  ench  minutice,  or,  at  any  rate,  fo  lessen 
their  force;  whereas  it  is  too  generally  the 
rnle  now-a-days  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
such  objects,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  nobler 
aims  of  sculptaro.  No  style,  or  rather  class  of 
pi’aotioe,  affords  greater  opportunity  for  such 
abuse,  and  consequent  lowering  of  art,  than  does 
portrait  sculpture  ; aud  as  this  branch  of  art  is 
now  widely  employed,  the  remarks  and  warnings 
here  offered  are  not  out  of  place.  We  shall  con- 
tinue the  Bubj<-:ct. 


THE  PASSION  PLA.T  AT  OBER 
AMIIERGAU. 

We  have  been  present  at  the  second  repreaen- 
tation  of  what  may  well  bo  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  age.  To  justify  such 
au  assertion,  let  us  glance  at  the  place  where 
this  Mirac’e  Play  is  enacted,  and  by  whom,  and 
in  what  way. 

Deep  in  a lovely  valley,  surrounded  by  rocky 
heights,  among  which  the  highest  is  that  of  the 
oddly  conioal-ahaped  Kofelberg,  lies  a small 
village,  of  217  houses,  and  1,100  inhabitant'’. 
The  houses  are  comparatively  large,  constructed 
thus  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors  who  throng 
every  ten  years  to  see  the  Passion  Spiel.  The 
village  is  essentially  a village.  It  has  no 
markot-place, — no  market  at  any  time  of  the 
year, — thus  preserving  its  exclusiveness  still 
more.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  carvers  in 
wood,  from  the  small  toy-figures  of  animals  and 
SQch  like,  of  6 pfennig  (about  a halfpenny),  to 
exquisitely  carved  copies  of  Rubeus’s  “Dssoent 
from  the  Cross,”  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “ La  t 
Supper,”  varying  in  price  from  51.  to  15t.  Tney 
export  largely  to  Switzerland,  the  Tyroi, — to 
Amerioa  even.  With  the  exception  of  a very 
fewartioles,  imported  from  Nareoberg  during  the 
months  of  the  Passion  Spiel,  all  is  made  in  Oher 
Ammorgau  by  the  people  of  the  village.  They 
are  of  a simple,  single-minded,  deeply-religious 
character.  Par  removed  from  towo-life,  their 
calling  confined  to  either  laad-labour  or  wood- 
carving,  or  both  in  one;  their  education  well 
cared  for ; all  their  cares  centred  in  their  little 
village  of  Ammargau;  with  an  iutelliganca  far 
above  the  oommon  run  of  German  peasantry, — this 
little  nest  of  peasants  continues,  entirely  without 
any  foreign  aid,  to  carry  out  and  bring,  each  ten 
years,  nearer  to  perfection  this  wonderful  reali- 
sat'ou  of  the  moat  mysterious  and  tragic  event 
since  the  world  bsgao. 

First,  let  us  tell  how  this  little  spot  can 
be  approached.  From  the  north  from  Munich, 
by  two  hours’  train,  one  re-sches  Weilheim, 
whence  by  carriage  the  vil'aga  is  reached 
in  seven  hours.  A variety  in  the  journey 
may  bo  made  by  jouroeying  by  train  to  Siam- 
berg  only  from  Munich,  aud  thenoe  by  steam- 
bo  on  the  Starnborg  lake  to  Seehaup*^, 
whence  by  oarriage  the  same  r.oad  is  jjiatdas 
from  Weilheim.  Both  lead  to  Ectal,  the  re- 
nowned mota-tery,  fiundetl  early  in  the  fonr- 
teen  li  century,  ffirmerly  occupied  by  nearly 
a hundred  Benedictine  monks. 

Combig  south,  a long  drive  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  is  requisite  from  Innsbruck. 
Each  way  is  beaniiful.  From  the  north,  the 
grand,  now  deeply  snow-capped  monotaics  of 


the  Bavarian  Highlands  form  a background 
equal  in  beauty  to  any  view  in  Switzerland  or 
the  Tyrol.  Coming  from  the  south,  the  beanty 
of  the  scenery  surpasses  that  from  the  north, 
Paraenkirchen,  a town  four  hours’  drive  from 
Ober  Ammergau  forms  a good  resting  - place 
and  is  well  provided  with  inns  and  dwelling- 
places.  Arrived  at  Ober  Ammergau,  the  night 
previously  to  the  “ Passion  Spiel,”  the  quiet 
village  has  lost  its  character.  Vehicles  of  all 
kinds  are  arriving  from  every  point,  bringing 
strangers  from  all  lands. 

Those  already  arrived,  more  prudently  the  day 
before,  occupy  seats  outside  the  houses  to  see 
the  new  comers  enter.  AU  are  greeted  by  the 
villagers  with  a polite  earnestness  to  oblige. 
Those  whose  sleeping.rooms  are  already  seenred 
find  their  abode ; the  less  fortunate  are  directly 
cared  for  with  the  utmost  kindness.  All  intend- 
ing to  visit  Ammergau  should  secure  both  rooms 
and  tickets  some  weeks  previously. 

We  are  there,  aud  we  learn  the  origin  of  this 
Mystery  Play.  In  1G34,  the  village  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  devastated  by  a pestilenoo 
that  decimated  its  people.  The  monks  of  Ettal, 
as  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  souls  of  ths 
people,  counselled  that  a vow  should  be  taken 
that  every  ten  years  they  should  represent  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord,  that  by  such  means  their 
minds  might  be  elevated,  their  hearts  made  more 
grateful  for  their  own  exemption  from  those 
eufferirgs  that  had  overtaken  their  plague- 
stricken  relatives. 

For  the  first  fifty  years  the  monks  presided 
over  these  representations,  which  were  coupled 
with  ail  the  horrors  and  repulsive  additions  of 
the  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
devil,  with  his  court,  held  a conspicuous  part, 
and  Judas's  end  was  displayed  with  too  niinube 
a reality. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  vow  was  nearly 
suspended  at  the  beginning  of  this  oeutury,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  players  appeared  at 
Munich,  before  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph,  and 
as  the  simple  orator  explained  bow  they  had 
sought  only,  by  the  display  of  the  sufFeriugs 
and  death  of  the  Saviour,  to  produce  a deeper 
feeling  of  gratitude,  and  more  fcoHuess  ot  life 
among  their  people,  the  king  relented,  and  dis- 
missed the  old  man  with  a parmission  to  continue 
the  Passion  Play,  and  thus  its  existence  was 
preserved. 

The  Monastery  of  Ettal  had  suffered  from 
the  French  invasion,  and  in  the  bsginning  of  the 
century  its  posgesjiong  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
State.  Dr.  Ottmar  Weis,  a Benedictine  member 
of  Ettal,  who  had  remained  and  gained  a living 
HS  teacher  in  a neighbouring  school,  residing  still 
in  his  cell  at  Ettal,  came  to  the  help  of  the 
people  in  1813,  and  assisted  them  in  weeding 
the  play  of  what  had  been  deemed  objectionable, 
re-editing  the  text  of  the  version,  writing  it  as 
nearly  verbatim  to  the  Scriptures  as  possible.  ■ 
This  has  been  agaiu  altered  and  curtailed.  : 
Originally  the  words  spoken  were  iu  blank  versa;  ■ 
they  are  now  in  prose,  edited  by  one  of  the . 
schoolmasters  of  Ammergau.  The  music  is  a'so  ' 
the  oompoaitiou  of  one  of  the  people.  The' 
whole  arrangement  of  theatre,  decorations, : 
tablfaux  vivanbs,  orchestra,  dresses,  all  are  i 
carried  out  by  the  villagers  themselves.  A com- 1 
mittea  of  six  persons  assist  at  the  posing  of  the  . 
whole  of  the  scenes  and  tableaux.  luoludiDg  i 
the  orchestra  of  forty,  and  singers  namberin|. 
nineteen,  above  500  of  the  villagers  are  employed  • 
in  the  repreeontatioa.  Following  the  exampfej 
of  the  Mystery  Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  i 
were  copied  from  the  old  Greek  plays,  they  hive  i 
their  chorus  or  genius  of  the  play,  with  their  ' 
speaker  in  the  midst  to  introduce  the  8Ubj?ct 
of  each  soeue.  The  previous  evening,  at  thei 
‘‘Benediction,”  in  the  church,  we  heard  some 
fine  music ; and  after  all  had  left  the  church,  thei! 
orchestra  marched  through  the  village,  playing  i 
some  giy  march.  The  whole  night  ihroughthei 
villagers,  from  all  parts,  in  holiday  costume,:, 
fi'bcked  in.  At  5 a.m.  all  the  country  peoplejj 
arrived,  and  were  aannlering  about  to  visit  theiri 
friends.  At  8 commenced  the  Passion  Spieki 
The  theatre  is  erected  at  the  end  of  the  village,* 
at  the  foot  of  a green  sloping  hill.  Tne  pfo-i 
ecenium,  open  to  the  sky,  is  about  80  ft.  wide,, 
and,  before  the  scene,  20  ft.  deep. 

The  drop-scene,  about  20  ft.  wide,  representa 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Ou  either  side,  a foldiog-i 
door  and  balcony  above  represent  the  houses  ot 
Annas  and  Pontius  Pilate.  On  each  side,  beyond^ 
are  well-perspectived  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Fot 
the  audience,  from  each  side  of  the  orchestra,) 
and  beyond,  for  100  ft.,  are  gradated  benches  fun 
the  “parterre”  ticket-holders, — prices  ranging 
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a 30  krenzeri?,  or  about  lOd.,  to  la.  6d., — all 
0,  and  about  5,000  in  number.  There  are  theu 
It  500  places  covered, — prices  from  1 J gulden 
I gulden  each  : these  mostly  occupied  by 
[goers.  The  music,  which  is  solemn,  plain- 
and  impressive,  began  punotually  at  eight 
ick ; then  entered  the  chorus,  olad  In  very 
hb  but  harmonious  array,  and  stood  in 
ue  before  the  scene.  The  speaker  deli- 
d the  prologue  in  a recitative  tone, 
aring  the  e^d  for  which  the  Savionr 
ired,  and  while  the  chorus  joined  in  the 
Btrophios,  they  retired  from  the  centre,  and 
scene  rose  to  present  a tableau  of  Adam 
Eve  being  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
oughout  the  whole,  the  chorus  delivered,  in 
Itative  or  song,  the  subject,  and  retired  from 
re  the  scene  while  the  tableaux  lasted,  and 
I the  proacaninm  entirely  when  the  moving 
na  was  being  enacted.  Each  New  TeB'’.ament 
le  was  preceded  by  one  or  more  tableaux  from 
Old  Testament  typical  of  the  subject, 
hen  followed  the  Entry  of  Cbrisc  into  Jeru- 

m,  introduciag  at  least  300  persona  on  the 
ie.  The  young  man  personatingihe  Christas 
■a  sirapio  dignity  of  mien,  joined  to  a grace 
; majesty  in  every  movement,  and  an  almost 
lime  expression  of  countenance  that  is  most 
king.  In  each  scene,  from  first  to  last,  not 
lotion,  not  a movemoat  was  overdone  by  him. 

) same  self-command,  self-dignity  was  upheld 
oughout.  The  actions,  the  supposed  bearing 
Our  Lord  on  earih,  were  so  thoroughly 
gined  and  so  perfectly  realised  by  him,  that 
I’  doubt  of  the  man’s  inner  deep  feeling  and 
lieatiun  of  the  sacred  character  he  was 
leavouring  to  depict  left  the  mind. 

ji-s  the  stern  rebuker  of  the  sellers  and  buyers 
the  Temple;  as  the  tender  son  taking  leave 
His  mother  to  do  Ills  appointed  work  ; as  the 
’nd  of  Martha  and  Mary ; as  the  holy  institutov 
the  Last  Supper,  the  humble  washer  of  His 
jstles’  feet;  as  the  man  bowed  down  ou  the 
unt  of  Olives  with  the  knowledge  of  forth- 
ling  suffering  and  desertion  of  His  followers; 
the  bold,  brave  supporter  of  insnlt  at  the 
ids  of  his  accusers ; His  diguified  bearing 
ore  the  high  priests,  His  meekness  in  bearing 
I tortures  from  the  soldiers  j and  lastly,  that 
3t  wonderful  of  scenes,  His  death, — all  were 
seathetic  realisation  never  seen  before  on  any 
lioted  scene.  We  cannot  call  it  acting, — it 
i too  real,  too  perfect.  We  have  taken  the 
ncipal  character, the  best;  but  that  of  Judas 
3 little  inferior  in  its  completeness, 
fhe  action  never  flagged,  never  altered.  Bach 
n chai’acterised  bis  prototype  as  none  could 
'0  wished  altered.  The  dresses  were  archaic, 

I the  colouring  most  artistic, 
fhe  tableauxvivantswere  really  living  pictures, 
far  as  could  be,  the  woodcuts  of  Albrecht 
rer’s  twoaty-four  Boeno3  from  the  life  of  the 
rionr  were  depicted,  both  in  the  moving 
nesand  the  tableaux.  Among  the  latter  the 
,rder  of  Abel,  in  which  the  statuesque  pose 
Cain  was  most  admirable.  The  Shepherds 
iced  by  the  Angel,  Aha9ueras  and  Esther,  the 
nna  in  the  Wilderness,  Joseph  sold  to  h's 
:thren,  his  triumphal  entry,  and  the  Sacrifices 
the  Temple,  if  one  may  make  an  invidious 
tinction  among  so  many  admirable  pictures, 
re  peculiarly  aftiatio.  The  scenes  enacted, 
3 clearne-s  of  delivery  of  the  text,  the  na’ural 
-ing,  if  we  may  make  use  of  such  an  expres- 

n,  were  perfectly  astounding.  It  is  so  much 
be  regretted  that  there  should  be  a drawback 
relate  to  so  almost  perfect  a production  ; but 
i women  introduced  in  the  moving  drama  are 
it  drawback.  The  Mary  is  good,  quiet,  well- 
itumed ; bub  the  Magdalene  and  the  other 
men  are  ill  ohoaen,  ill  posed  ; the  angel  also  is 
thout  wings.  These,  we  hear,  were,  in  con- 
juence  of  a aeve''e  criticism,  done  away  with 
the  committee.  The  length  of  the  mneic  and 
orus  might,  we  think,  be  wisely  curtadtd. 
0 performance  lasts  from  8 a.ra.  till  11'30.  A 
3086  of  one  hour,  and  from  12  30  to  5,  con- 
.ue3  the  second  pirt. 

We  will  nob  here  enter  into  the  sohjacb  of 
w far  it  should  be  permitted  to  depict  so 
ioutely  and  vividly  the  last  sufferings  on  the 
038  of  our  Saviour — the  crucifixion  itself.  We 
li-ive  that  the  enaotors  themselves  do  it  in  the 
irit  in  which  it  was  meant,  and  for  the  end 
tended.  We  never  heard  a doubt  whispered  on 
e subject.  The  sacred  drama  is  more  thrilling, 
)re  heart-stirring,  than  pen  can  describe. 

That  a small  nest  of  villagers,  bidden  among 
0 mountains,  can  produce  so  highly  mithetical, 
artistic,  BO  refined,  so  unique,  so  eltva'ing  a 
cred  play,  is  itself  a miracle.  The  Christas 


returned  the  next  dav  to  his  wood-carving.  The 
dignified  Pontius  Pilate  to  h’S  work.  All  to 
their  labours  in  the  workshop  or  the  fields,  for 
the  hay  is  being  made,  and  each  has  his  bib  of 
land  to  himself,  as  his  own  property,  in  this 
well-to-do  village.  Tho  children  to  their  school, 
all  pursuing  their  work,  bat  int-'lligently,  and  to 
the  best  of  thsir  powers.  And  again  they  will 
pub  on  tho  dresses  of  their  appointed  characters, 
which  they  retain  as  long  as  they  can,  and  again 
astonish  the  comers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  several  more  representations  this  summer. 

The  distance  is  great,  the  fatigue  much  to 
□ntiergo;  but  let  esich  one,  before  condemning 
the  Pa.s3ion  Sp'el,  if  possible  be  present  to  judge 
for  himself.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  our 
Reformed  rendering  of  the  Scriptures  introduced, 
save  the  imprint  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour  on 
che  handkerchief  of  the  S'-.a.  Veronica — not  effec- 
tively done  : it  might  pass  unobserved  by  many. 

The  solemnity  and  length  of  time,  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  durinw  which  the  painful  and 
vivid  scene  of  the  cru  ifixion  is  taking  place,  is 
what  is  moat  solemnly  '.vitneesed.  Nob  a move- 
m'’nt,  not  a whisper,  i > heard  ; nought  but  the 
efforts  to  suppre.-s  expressions  of  feeling.  It 
should  be  seen  onoe  in  a life,  and  no  more. 

The  representations  were  interrupted  la3t 
year  on  account  of  the  war.  Six  of  the  villagers 
were  killed  and  eight  wonnded. 

The  proceeds,  which  amounted  last  year  to 
45,000  guidon  (3,7oOJ),  were,  after  paying  the 
expenses  incurred,  spent  in  improvements  to  the 
village,  repairs  of  the  church,  help  to  the  needy, 
repairs  and  improvements  of  schools,  and  the 
rest  was  divided  among  the  actors. 

The  remaining  representations  will  take  place 
on  the  9>.b,  16th,  25tb,  and  SO.hof  July;  6th,  14th, 
20th,  and  27th  of  Angust;  and  3rd,  9th,  I7ch, 
and  21ch  of  September. 


TUB  INDIAN  COURT 
AT  TEE  INTERNATIONAL  EXfllBITION. 

Tue  art,  the  indnstry,  the  social  institutions, 
even  the  architecture  and  scenery  of  India,  are 
amply  illustrated  in  the  new  annex  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  was  opened,  for  a 
private  view,  on  the  6ch  inst.  Private,  indeed, 
is  a comparative  term  ; for  the  crowd  within  the 
gaily-decorated  hall  was  not  less  dense  than  th\b 
which  renders  movement  through  the  other  gal- 
leries of  the  series  by  no  means  easy,  as  the  day 
wears  on.  The  Indian  Court  deserves  honour- 
able mention,  in  a style  peculiar  to  itself  for  the 
present  year,  in  the  matter  of  catalogue.  Toe 
French  Court,  the  last  opsned,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  had,  tout  bonnement,  no  catalogue 
at  all.  Of  the  irregularities  and  deficiencies  of 
the  General  Catalogue,  published  in  two  parts, 
enough  has  been  said  in  our  pages,  faintly  as 
they  have  echoed  tho'  general  grumble  of  the 
public.  It  is,  therefore,  a matter  for  joyful 
surprise  to  fiud,  on  the  very  day  of  the  private 
view,  before  the  sounds  of  the  hammer  are  wel 
silenced,  a neat,  trim  little  book,  in  a respectable 
brown  cover,  containing  183  pages,  and  de- 
soribing  2,933  articles,  attainable  for  the  reason- 
able price  of  6d.  The  descriptions  contained  in 
this  catalogue,  as  may  be  properly  expected,  are 
printed  on  slips  of  paper,  and  serve  as  labels  to 
the  objects.  In  the  domestic  p3ttery,  an  impor- 
tant collection  of  some  thousand  articles,  the 
labels  are  as  yet  unattached;  and  this  slight 
exception  to  the  generally  perfect  order  in  which 
the  Exhibition  was  opened,  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  much  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  perse- 
veranoe,  energy,  and  skill  that  have  effected  so 
much  in  so  short  a space  of  time. 

The  Indian  Department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1871  is  not,  indeed,  like  a certain 
Chinese  exhibition  which  we  remember  being 
opened  in  London  more  years  ago  than  it  is 
necessary  to  count,  the  introduction  of  a veritable 
slioe  of  India  into  our  capricious  climate.  We 
are  not  ushered  into  halls  carefully  sheltered 
from  the  light,  as  well  as  from  the  heat,  of  a 
tropical  sun,  and  opened,  by  all  sorts  of  con- 
trivances, for  the  admission  of  air,  to  the  exclu- 
sion, however,  of  fatal  thorongh  draught.  We 
do  not  peep  through  unglazed  windows  upon 
Indian  scenery.  But  if  the  stage  scenery  be 
absent,  there  is  enongh  to  give  every  serious 
investigator  ample  information.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  that  may  be  attained  as  to  the  pro- 
ducts, and  thus  as  to  the  requirements,  of  this 
vast  peninsula,  is  surprising.  The  exhibits  are 
divided  into  twelve  classes.  The  first  consists 
of  paintings,  drawings,  and  enamels.  It  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  respectively  com- 


prising paintings  on  talc  (a  special  Indian  art)  ; 
paintings  on  ivory;  paintings  and  drawings  in 
water  colours;  decorative  pamciog  on  wood; 
decorative  painting  on  papier  milche;  and  enamel 
pvinting.  Class  II.  consists  of  mosaics,  sculp- 
ture, modelling,  oarving,  and  chasing  in  different 
matsritls.  Its  sixteen  sections  are, — gold  work 
silver  work,  jewelry  and  enamel  ornaments, 
brass  and  other  metal  ware,  Kooftgari  work, 
Bidree  work  (which  two  local  adjectives  we  will 
forthwith  explain),  mosaics  in  marble,  inlaid 
work,  carvings  in  marble  and  stone,  carvings  in 
soapstone,  carvings  in  jade,  agate,  rock  crystal, 
&o.,  carvings  in  blackwood,  ebony,  stone,  Ac., 
carvings  in  sandal-wood,  carvings  in  ivory, 
figures  modelled  in  clay,  and  Indian  fruits  mo- 
delled in  clay. 

Tbe  Kooftgari  work,  we  must  interrupt  our 
summary  to  explain,  is  the  manufacture  of  steel 
inlaid  with  gold,  which  is  carried  on  principilly 
ia  Goojerat  and  Sealkote,  in  the  Punjaub.  That 
of  the  latter  place  is  distioguished  by  higher 
finish.  la  former  days,  we  are  t )ld  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Watson,  the  director  of  the  department, 
tbe  Kooftgari  work  was  principally  employed  in 
the  ornamentation  of  arms;  but  i'.  is  now  ex- 
tended to  a variety  of  fancy  articles  of  personal 
decoration,  such  as  bracelets,  brooches,  and  ear- 
rings. Tne  work  is  produO'=‘d  by  drawing  tho 
p ittern,  with  a fine  steel  probe,  on  the  surface 
of  tho  metal  to  be  ornamented.  Wlien  tho 
pattern  is  complete,  the  a-ticle  is  heated  over  a 
oharooal  fire,  and  fine  gold  wire  is  hammered 
into  the  lines  traced  by  the  probe.  The  surface 
is  then  polished  with  an  agate  rubber,  cleaned 
with  lime-juice,  and  buraished.  The  beautiful 
steel  cabin  5t,  caskets,  and  other  objects,  which 
hare  been  produce!  by  Signor  Cortelazzo,  of 
Vicenza,  and  some  of  which  are  exhibited  among 
the  Icatian  objects  of  art,  a-e  app  ir  jutly  executed 
in  a somewhat  similar  manner. 

The  Bidree  wjrk,  to  explain  the  second  local 
title,  is  a species  of  pewter  plate,  principally 
executed  at  Bidree,  in  tbe  D.ccan.  The  pewter 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  shaped  upon  a form 
made  of  oow-dung  and  clay.  A design  is  cut 
upon  it,  and  the  silver  is  then  applied  in  leave?, 
and  hammered  on  over  the  incised  parts,  where  it 
is  cab  by  the  process  j when  borders  are  required 
a silver  wire  is  introduced.  H joka  bowls  and 
ohillums  (the  pips  pirb  of  the  hooka)  are  prin- 
cipally decorated  in  this  way. 

The  third  class  of  exhibits  cont  lins  three 
sections,  viz.,  eagravings,  lithographs,  and 
photographs  and  photo-zinc tgrsphs.  Class  IV. 
consists  of  architectural  designs;  Class  V.  con- 
tains the  most  costly  and  precious  of  the  ex- 
hibits,  under  the  two  seotions  of  band  or  loom 
emb'oidery,  and  Cashmere  shawls;  Class  VI. 
comprises  designs  for  decorative  manufactarers  ; 
Class  VII.,  reprodnotioas  of  ancimt  works  of 
art ; Class  VIII.  is  devoted  to  pottery  ; Class  IX. 
comprises  three  sections,  namely,  woollens,  raw 
wools,  and  carpets  and  rags  ; Clas}  X.  consists  of 
edncational  works  and  appliances ; Class  XI.  of 
scientific  inventions  and  new  discoveries;  and 
Class  X(I.  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  Indian 


manufacture. 

The  paintings  on  talo,  of  whiih  eighteen  are 
exhibited,  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  onr  readers 
as  a special  0. dental  form  of  arc.  They  in  no 
respect  resemble  paintings  on  glass,  ex  :ept  in  the 
fact  of  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  ground. 
While  there  is  no  attempt  to  produce  that 
graduated  perspective  and  deceptive  imitation 
of  natural  scenery  which  is  the  aim  of  European 
art,  and  while  there  is  an  equal  absence  of  that 
bold  imaginative  indication  of  nature  which  is 
proper  to  the  artists  of  Japan,  a very  good 
notion  of  Indian  costume,  habit,  and  life  may  be 
arrived  at  from  these  paintings.  No.  2 is  “ Dole- 
jattra,”  a holy  procession  of  Hind  kds,  by  a native 
artist,  from  Patna.  A suttee,  or  widow  burning, 
and  a Hindoo  marriage  ceremony,  are  also  from 
Patna,  and  there  are  other  scenes  from  Bengal. 

Among  the  paintings  on  ivory,  special  notice 
is  due  to  the  portraits  of  Eastern  celebrities,  by 
Ishmael  Khan,  of  Delhi,  which  a'e  exhibited  by 
the  Government  of  the  Punjanb.  This  artist  is 
very  skilful  in  copying  pictures,  and  in  repro- 
ducing portraits  ou  ivory.  The  ivory  used  is 
obtained  from  the  wild  elephants  of  the  Nepal 
valleys.  The  fine  glue  which  covers  the  paint- 
ings, giving  them  the  effect  of  enamel,  comes 
from  iSieppo,  and  is  ground  and  polished  into 
oval  shapes  at  Delhi.  The  portrait  on  ivory  of 
the  three  sons  of  the  Jaghir.jdar  of  Arnoa,  by 
Palikai  Singha  Perumal,  of  Tanjore,  is  exquisite 
in  its  finish,  and  highly  oharactenst'O  m execu- 
tion. The  portraits  of  Mahomed  Ah,  ^abob  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  of  Colonel  Lawrence,  are 
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hardly  inferior,  althongli  it  is  observable  that  the 
artist  renders  the  expression  of  his  fellow- 
coontrymon  with  far  more  vigour  and  truth 
than  the  lineaments  of  the  European.  There  is 
also  a carved  black  coffret,  with  ivory  carvings 
set  in  the  lid,  by  Ishmael  Khan,  of  great 
beauty. 

Among  the  water-colour  drawings  is  a collec- 
tion of  eighty  common  pictures,  executed  by 
natives,  in  the  Calcutta  bazaars,  and  used  by 
the  poorer  classes  for  the  adornment  of  the  mud 
walls  of  their  houses.  These  are  chiefly  inte- 
restiog  as  showing  the  large  demand  which 
seems  to  exist  for  pictures  amongst  the  poorest 
natives.  There  is  one  series  of  mythological 
drawings,  by  native  artists,  and  another  of 
sketches  of  the  craftsmen  of  North-western 
India,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling,  of  Bombay,  illus- 
trating fifty-six  distinct  industrial  processes 
There  are  also  ten  pictures  by  a native  a'tiat  of 
Umritsur,  in  the  Punjanb,  representing  industrial 
and  mythological  sabjects. 

In  the  illustrations  of  decorative  painting  on 
wood,  great  use  is  made  of  lacquer,  both  black 
and  red.  There  are  two  boxes  painted  with 
antelopes  and  other  animals  in  imitation  of  inlaid 
work,  from  Bombay,  which  might  well  be  thought 
to  be  wood  moeaio.  A tray  ornamented  with  a 
design  in  relief,  painted  on  lac,  is  worthy  of 
remark.  There  are  boxes  of  split  bamboo, 
lacquered  and  painted,  of  which  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  thus  described  : — The  box  is 
formed  into  the  shape  required  iu  fine  bamboo 
basket-work.  It  is  dipped  into  lacquer,  and 
buried  for  five  or  six  days,  until  the  wood  oil 
is  properly  set.  This  process  is  then  repeated. 
On  the  lacquer  thus  produced,  the  intended 
pattern  is  traced.  A red  pigment  is  then  robbed 
over  the  whole,  but  bites  only  where  the  tracing 
has  been  made.  After  a few  days  tbe  super- 
fluons  red  pigment  is  rubbed  off.  A yellow 
pattern  is  subsequently  produced  by  a similar 
method.  The  patterns  are  free-hand,  traced 
with  an  iron  style.  When  the  decoration  is 
complete,  the  box  is  placed  on  a lathe,  and 
polished  with  fine  charcoal. 

The  paintings  on  papier  mG.ch6  comprise  some 
very  beautiful  objects.  No.  100  is  a pair  of 
round  trays,  decorated  by  native  artists  of  Cash- 
mere, exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  No.  108 
is  a tray,  with  jug,  cups,  and  sancers,  exlii- 
bited  by  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere ; card- 
boxes,  glove  - boxes,  tea  - caddies,  cigar  • oases, 
“goglets”  or  water-bottles,  a teapot,  an  arm- 
chair, sud  other  objects  are  contained  iu  the 
section. 

Under  the  bead  of  Enamel  Painting  w'ill  be 
found  a fine  driLking-cup  and  cover,  with  a 
saucer,  in  parcel  gilt  enamelled  silver,  of  elabo- 
rate workmanship,  from  Aurungabad,  in  the 
Deccan,  exhibited  hy  the  Hyderabad  Govern- 
ment. There  is  also  a portrait  of  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Cashmere,  enamelled  cn  gold. 

The  collection  of  gold-woik  contains  objects 
not  only  of  industrial  interest,  but  of  high  intrinsic 
value.  Tbe  goldsmiths  of  Western  India  are 
either  Marwaree,  Gujerathi,  Kntchi,  or  Dekkani, 
by  birth.  They  generally  woi  k on  ornaments  worn 
by  their  caste  men  and  by  people  of  their  own 
country.  The  usual  practice  is  for  i he  intending 
purchaser  to  find  the  material.  The  artizan 
charges  from  3 annas  to  2 rupees  per  tola  (from 
IJd,  to  -is.  for  about  four-tenths  of  an  ounce  in 
weight),  according  to  the  simplicity  or  richness 
of  the  design.  These  people,  who  have  been 
goldsmiths  for  many  generatiens,  possess,  like 
their  fellow-craftsmen  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
secret  methods  of  working  and  welding  the  noble 
metals,  which  they  guard  with  great  jealousy. 
Tbe  Governor  of  Bombay  exhibits  a tray  of 
gold  ornaments,  including  a pair  of  earriugs, 
brooch,  and  two  female  head  ornaments.  There 
is  a remarkable  head  ornament,  and  a delicate 
pair  of  chains  intended  to  hang  from  the  ears, 
exhibited  with  other  articles  by  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Vizianagram.  A still  more  elabo- 
rate head  ornament,  a gold  “jalabadi,”  cornea 
from  Madras.  A cup  and  cover  in  chased  gold, 
from  Cashmere,  is  exhibited  by  Lord  Mayo.  A 
gold  cup,  from  Mandally,  is  sent  by  the  Rangoon 
committee.  These  cups  are  first  roughly  ham- 
mered into  the  shape  designed,  and  then  filled 
in  with  melted  shell  lac.  When  the  lac  has 
cooled,  the  design  is  hammered  npon  the  cup 
with  punches  of  various  kinds.  The  workman- 
ship may  be  considered  as  the  reverse  of  the 
European  repousst  work.  A vinaigrette,  a 
brooch,  and  a pair  of  earrings,  formed  of  tigers’ 
claws  set  in  gold,  which  are  valued  as  amulets 
as  well  as  ornaments,  are  exhibited  by  the 
Bengal  committee.  There  is  a hand-pike,  with , 


monnts  of  gold,  from  Gwalior,  sent  by  tbe 
Mahajarah  of  Scindia  5 and  a sword,  with  gold 
mounts,  exhibited  by  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore, 
remarkable  for  its  perfect  simplicity, — plain  gold 
and  plain  steel. 

The  silver  work  comprises  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  very 
remarkable  to  see  features  that  have  passed 
away  from  among  onraelves  reflected  from  the 
unchanging  East.  Thus,  in  a dozen  table-spoons, 
from  native  designs,  executed  by  the  Madras 
Industrial  School  of  Arts,  we  recognise  the  very 
form  of  oar  old  christening  gift,  the  “’Postio 
Spoon,” — a many-banded  Indian  deity  being 
substituted,  in  some  instances,  for  key-bearing 
Peter,  or  swoided  Paul.  A parcel  gilt  claret-jug, 
of  Lucknow  work,  is  exhibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Oude.  A set  of  ornaments  in  silver 
filagree,  consisting  of  a brooch,  bracelet,  ear- 
rings, and  necklace,  exhibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Punjanb,  do  ely  resembles  the  deli- 
cate work  produced  at  Genoa.  A tea-pot  and 
driuking-cups,  in  chased  silver,  from  Cashmere, 
are  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  and  are 
enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  lovers  of  old 
, silver.  Thereisalaoalove'ytea-8ervice,corapn8iDg 
teapot,  sugar-basin,  aud  cream-jug, — each  of  the 
later  two  articles  about  the  size  of  an  orange, — 
from  Kutch  5 exhibited,  together  with  delicate 
rose-water  bottles,  and  oslrioh  eggs  monnted  in 
silver,  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Quaint 
adaptations  of  animal  forms  are  not  absent. 
There  is  a powder-flask,  from  Rajpootana,  in  the 
unexpected  shape  of  a fish.  Tbe  bracelets  and 
brooch  of  silver  aud  “Roodrak&h”  beads,  from 
Poonab,  form  an  elegant  set  of  ornaments.  And 
there  is  actually  a chignon,  exhibited  by  the 
Nagpoor  Committee,  as  requiring,  or  required 
by,  a silver  head  ornamenl.  J-et  our  fair  readers 
know  that  it  is  of  coarse  and  by  no  means  dear 
hair,  aud  that  it  is  called  a"  Chowrinruddee.”  It 
resembles  the  mane  of  the  Warthog  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  A large  chased  betel-box, 
and  a cup  in  vepouss6  work  from  Rangoon,  are  of 
great  beauty  j and  so  are  four  pairs  of  muffineers, 
from  Kntch.  Then  we  have  a coffer,  or  betel- 
nnt  box,  in  enamelled  filigree,  from  the  Deccan, 
exhibited  by  tbe  Hyderabad  Government;  and 
specimens  of  weapons,  ornaments,  table  utensils, 
and  other  objects,  richly  and  elaborately  executed 
in  this  noble  metal.  We  most  give  another 
article  to  the  remainder  of  this  Comt, 


TO,  AT,  AND  FROM  BEBLIN. 

Having  become  possessed  by  an  irresistible 
desire  to  witness  the  Irinmpbal  entry  of  the 
victoiions  German  troops  into  Berliu,  we  started 
off  at  short  notice,  a week  before  the  eventful 
16th  of  Jane,  1871.  We  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  two  telegrams  to  pave  the  way 
for  a favourable  reception,  to  the  former  of  which 
the  reply  came  that  there  was  not  a room  to  be 
had  in  all  Berlin  for  love  or  money;  bat  the 
latter  brought  us  for  answer  that  beds  were 
reserved  for  us,  and  the  windows  belonging  | 
thereunto  were  also  at  our  disposal,  at  a certain  j 
price.  Of  course  we  gladly  closed  with  this 
offer,  exorbitant  though  it  was ; but,  once 
arrived,  we  found  that  had  we  only  known  our 
ground,  we  could  have  concluded  much  more 
advantageous  arrangements  on  the  spot.  So 
large  a provision  for  spectators  bad  been  made, 
that  excellent  seats  were  sold  at  last  for  about 
as  many  shillings  as  we  gave  pounds.  However, 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  expected  rain,  aud 
were  shaded  from  the  actual  sunshine,  the  painful 
effects  of  which  we  saw  afterwards  on  many  an 
otherwise  fair  neck  and  throat,  for  parasols  were, 
of  coarse,  not  allowed  to  be  used. 

Though  just  now  "the  Entrj”  is  the  all-im- 
portaut  topic,  yet  the  journey  itself  to  Berlin 
need  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Starting 
from  Loudon,  a very  nice  French  family  were 
our  travelling  companions;  papa,  mamma,  and 
a fair-haired,  merry  Bebee,  of  some  three  years 
old.  They  were  returning  to  Paris,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  months,  and  told  how  that  their 
home  was  near  the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  the  most 
ornelly  bombarded  quarter,  aud  that  they  had 
lost  everything!  They  appeared  very  subdued 
and  sad;  seemed  pleased  to  have  au  interest 
taken  in  them  and  their  pauvre  pays;  and 
grateful  for  kind  wishes  that  they  might  find 
things  better  than  they  expected.  Of  course  we 
were  careful  not  to  speak  of  the  Berlin  Entry 
before  them. 

War  has  made  the  passport  nuisance  more 
rampant  than  ever.  Passports  were  taken  at 
Calais,  and  each  owner  had  to  rush  and  reclaim 
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his  precious  document  just  as  the  train  was  on 
the  verge  of  depa’ture;  and  they  were  re- 
examined  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  Then  at 
Blondain,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  there  wasthe 
turn-out  from  the  train  aud  the  turn-in  to  the 
Donane,  though  the  Inggage  was  " booked 
through  ” to  Brussels. 

Our  steamboat  had  managed  to  miss  tbe 
express  train,  00  we  found  ourselves  at  fault  all 
day  long.  At  Tonrnai  we  waited  au  immense 
time,  and  then  had  to  be  sent  round  by  Ghent ! 
Tbe  bridge  over  tbe  Scheldt  at  Tournai,  many 
will  remember,  is  a pictnrosqne  strnctare,  with 
a large  round  tower  at  each  end.  Perkin 
Warbeck  owned  himself  the  son  of  a TournM 
Jew.  Henry  VIII.  took  the  town  in  1513,  and 
presented  Wolsey  with  the  see;  but,  in  1518, 
Francis  I.  bribed  him  by  a promise  to  obtain  him 
the  papacy,  to  relinquish  it,  and  also  to  sell  him 
the  town.  Cliilperic  died  here  ; Clovis  was  born 
and  resided  here;  and  Cbilderio  I.,  father  of 
Clovis,  died  here,  482.  He  founded  the  cathe. 
dral,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
buildiog,  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  twelfth 
century.  His  coffin  was  opened  in  1655,  when, 
amongst  other  relics,  the  golden  bees  from  his 
robe  were  found,  which  were  afterwards  adopted' 
by  Napoleon  I.  In  1581  a noble  lady,  Priuceas 
Christine  d’Espinoi,  defended  the  town  against  1 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  In  the  townhall  is 
Gallait’s  picture  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and  1 
Horne.  The  swords  with  which  they  were  1 
beheaded  are  preserved  at  Belceil,  six  miles  from  ; 
Ath.  They  were  executed  on  the  Grande  Place  ; 
in  Brussels,  1568,  by  order  of  the  cruel  Duke  : 
of  Alva. 

At  Courtrai,  charming  public  gardens,  walks,  : 
and  avenues  on  the  border  of  the  River  Lys,  run 
parallel  with  tbe  railway.  It  is  noted  for  its 
flax  and  its  damatk  table-linen.  Under  its 
walls,  as  some  readers  may  like  to  be  remindsd, 
the  "Battle  of  Golden  Spurs”  was  gained  in 
1302  by  20,000  Flemings,  ohiofly  weavers  of 
Ghent  and  Brngo?,  under  the  Count  of  Namur,  •, 
over  the  French,  headed  by  the  Comte  d’ Artois.  ■ 
After  the  bal  tie  700  gilt  spurs  were  gathered  up.  1 
Four  miles  from  IVaereghem  Station  lies  the 
village  of  Roosbeoko,  near  which  Philip  van 
Aiteveldb,  the  brewer  of  Ghent-,  was  defeated  in  ; 
1382  by  the  French,  and  perished  with  20,000  of'' 
his  countrymen. 

One  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Ghent,  and  then  on 
to  Brussels,  but  only  time  enough  allowed  there 
to  dito  and  wash  : both  equally  neceseary  opera- : 
tions,  considering  it  was  twen'y-two  hours  since  t! 
we  began  our  journey.  On  the  rente  to  Brua-. 
sels  an  amn&ing  incident  occurred.  Two  gentle-  ! 
manly  young  Belgians,  who  were  very  friendly!^ 
ivith  us,  but,  for  some  reason  or  none,  gave  each  ( 
other  the  " cold  shoulder"  (one  who  was  a bit  of 
a dandy  possibly  looking  askance  at  the  other  ij 
because  be  was  so  decidedly  " in  mufti  ”),  : 
were  led  by  the  accident  of  asking  an  address,!: 
to  discover  they  were  fellow-townsmen;  thati 
"mufti”  had  a brother  in  Brussels  with  whom  it 
I "dandy”  wss  on  most  intimate  terms;  audi 
that,  moreover,  bo  had  for  some  time  corre*-' 
sponded  with  "mufti”  who  resided  in  London,); 
aud  bad  had  numerous  business  transaction!  * 
with  him  and  his  firm.  Of  course,  they  now  ^ 
became  fast  friends,  and  walked  off  aim-in-arm. 
Who  is  it  that  says,  " Always  treat  your  enemy 
as  if  he  were  destined  to  be  your  friend,  and  i_ 
your  friend  as  though  he  might  some  day  become 
your  enemy  ? ” 

At  "Verviers  a drenching  storm  made  ds-  :l 
scending  from,  and  remounting  to,  the  un-  iv 
sheltered  carriage  an  unpleasant  experienoe.  ti , 
At  Herbestbal,  the  first  Prussian  station,  many  . 
French  soldiers  were  waiting  to  be  carried  back, 
to  France  : men,  mostly  very  young,  looking  very : 
shabby,  and  their  soiled  uniforms  showing  that 
among  them,  they  represented  pretty  nearly  all  , 
branches  of  the  service,  and  many  of  the  regi- 1. 
monts.  They  seemed  on  good  terms  with  the;, 
Prussians,  and  appeared  neither  saddened  by  > 
their  captivity  nor  elated  by  the  near  prospect (. 
of  returning  home. 

At  Aachen,  Charlemagne  was  born,  andi 
he  died  here  in  814.  A recent  and  very  in- 
teresting paper  by  Profissor  Donaldson  tellsi 
the  mode  of  his  interment  and  the  snbaeqnenfcc 
opening  of  his  tomb,  1165.  At  Kbin  we  ar- 
rived at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  after  having  beeni 
thirty -one  hours  en  route.  Tbe  handsome  railway- 
station  was  decorated  inside  and  out,  with  gar-; 
lands,  wreaths,  flags,  coats  of  arms,  and  shields: 
bearing  the  name  and  date  of  various  victo-i 
ries  gained  over  the  French  during  the  latel 
campaign.  Here  several  of  the  renowned  spiked 
helmets  were  seen ; and  on  the  bare  boards: 
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i ide  tbo  etatioDj  aonndly  sleeping  amongst  all 

S noise  and  bostle  of  arrival  and  departure  of 
vellers  and  Inggage,  lay  a large  number  of 
t Tnan  soldiers,  very  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
bed  and  accoutred,  their  arms  beside  them, 
spacious  apartment,  though  ordinarily  airy 
C open  enough,  smelt  and  felt  stiflingiy  close, 
nat  would  it  be  by  the  morning  ! 
iVt  the  comfortable  Hotel  du  Nord,  where  we 
ijr  stayed  for  the  night,  the  principal  things 
1;  attracted  attention  were  the  elegant  toilet- 
it^'icfs  of  our  countryman,  Minton.  His 
(laant  and  generous-sized  ware  appeared  also 
i lerlin  j and  Copeland’s  heavier,  less  agreeable 
•I  lufaoture,  at  Frankfort.  It  seems  as  if  the 
|.mans,  weary  of  the  Engliinders’  constant  out- 
fti against  the  “pie-dishes”  that  were  given  to 
in  everywhere  in  Fatherland  by  way  of  wash- 
jd-basins,  bad  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty  by 
j'hing  over  for  them  their  own  national,  and 
Jiral,  washing  apparatus;  and  great  is  the 
I -fort  thereof! 

Jii  the  morning  we  had  to  be  np  before  five, 
ijssian  time,  which  is  here  some  half-hour 
ier  than  London,  and  leave  the  hotel  about 
on  o’clock  to  catch  the  7-30  train.  A glimpse 
ijassani  was  all  wo  could  obtain  of  the  pro- 
,,iBiDg  cathedral.  The  handsome  new  railway 
ge  over  the  Rhine  is  ornamented  with 
Bstrian  statues  and  Prossian  eagles  on  the 
piers.  Diisseldorf  was  passed  at  8T5.  The 
ptry  all  along,  though  dreadfully  flat  and 
iteresting,  looks  prosperous,  if  new  buildings 
pging  np  everywhere  are  the  test.  Rthme  has 
(■etty  little  station — Oeyenhausen,  decorated 
'i  flowers,  and  good  terra-cotta  bustp,  heads 
nimals,  and  so  forth,  on  medallions,  let  into 
walls.  It  is  a favonrite  spot  with  invalids, 


Magdeburg, — decks  departing  more  and  more 
from  London  time.  Passed  through  the  fortifica- 
tions and  over  the  Elbe,  here  a wide,  brimming 
river.^  Again,  a large  bat,  this  time,  ugly,  station, 
its  wide,  long  platform  crowded  with  people. 
Lafayette  and  Carnot  were  imprisoned  in  the 
citadel,  which  is  used  as  a state  prison,  and  is 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe.  Baron  Trenck 
was  confined  for  along  time  in  the  Star  Bastion. 
In  1629  Wallenstein  besieged  the  town  for  seven 
months.  Tilly,  the  ferooions,  took  it  in  1631, 
sacked  it,  massacred  30,000  people,  and  be- 
headed the  commandant.  On  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  can  still  be  traced  the  inscription, 
'■  Remember  the  10th  of  May,  1631.”  Only  139 
houses  were  left  standing.  In  lh06  Magdeburg 
surrendered  to  the  French,  and  in  1813  and 
1814  it  endured  a long  and  obstinate  siege,  aUo 
by  the  French.  The  cathedral  was  shamefully 
injured  by  them,  being  turned  into  a stable  and 
warehonse,  bnt  it  has  since  been  restored.  The 
lower  part  dates  from  1200.  It  is  full  of  archi- 
tectural and  artietio  beauties,  among  the  latter 
a fine  monument  in  bronze,  by  Peter  Visoher,  of 
Nuremberg.  Luther  went  to  school  at  Magde- 
burg,  and  relates  how  he  used  to  sing  before  the 
houses  of  the  great  folks,  to  earn  a scanty  pit- 
tance. If  I remember  rightly,  the  late  lamented 
Henri  Leys,  as  well  as  a living  English  painter, 
adopted  this  incident  for  the  snbjeot  of  one  of 
his  clever  pictures.  When  Carnot  was  driven 
out  of  France  by  the  Bourbon  restoration,  he 
returned  to  this  scene  of  his  former  captivity, 
where  he  obtained  ao  asylum.  He  died  in  1823, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  outside  the 
Kiokenthor. 


Brandenburg  has  a cathedral  and  several 

•,  i.  X T t A.  . , . ohurohes  of  groat  interest,  containing  mono- 

The  salt  meuts  in  terra-cotta.  St.Catherine’s  baa  immense 
artesian  well,  and  is  made  ^ screens  of  baked  clay,  with  statuettes  in  niches: 
lickle  over  large  square,  neatly-built  piles  of  also  an  altar-piece  of  richly-carved  wood,  and  a 
,,otB,  eome  of  which  are  seen  to  the  left  of  the  brosa  foot  by  Morner,  date  1440. 

aud  renders  i Passing  over  miles  and  miles  of  land  all  under 
’■'i  W?P>!“^‘  3 220  ft.  deep.  water,  looking  terribly  mournful  and  unwholo- 

I w abiuptly  from  the  some,  we  reached  Potsdam  station,  where  trees 

I by  fiat  plain,  and  are  very  bold  and  pictu-  began  to  present  themselves  at  intervals;  but 

A wide  rent  m the  ridge,  formed,  flowers  seem  scarcely  known  all  along  this  route, 
itlesp,  by  tbe  Weser  which  flows:  Late  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Berlin,  and 

tugn,  IS  called  the  Porta  Westphalic<a,  and  ! took  up  our  bespoken  quarters  at  the  H6tel  St. 

■ git  the  railway  and  the  carnage-road  like- : Petersburg,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  famed 

II  pass.  At  Mmden,  hosts  of  French  prisoners  I Unter-dtn-Linden,  and  within  a stone’s  throw  of 

0 lounging  about  their  encampment,  close  to  the  Lust-garten  and  its  many  palaces.  Berlin 

1 railway,  guarded  by  Prussian  soldiers ;!  was  in  despair.  “ Nothing  but  rain,  rain,  rain, 
large^  area,  reminding  one  of  Alder-  for  more  than  a week  past;  and  if  we  should 

have  a wet  day  for  the  Einzug!”  So  said 
Berliners;  but  to  our  English  eyes,  possibly 
more  experienced  in  changeful  weather  than 
theirs  may  be,  there  was  a certain  gleam  in  the 
sky,  and  a lising-up  of  the  leaden  clouds,  which 
encouraged  hope  ; so,  prophesying  bright  sun- 
shine to  the  dispirited  folks,  we  betook  ourselves 
to  our  much-needed  repose.*  R.  F.  H. 


covered  with  rough  wooden  huts,  and 
Mar  temporary  and  fragile-looking  erections. 
iLrch  of  the  stone  biidge  here  was  blown  np 
Ise  French,  1813,  aud  is  still  replaced  by  one 
lood.  “Pity,”  eay  I,  “the  Prussians  did  not 
te  their  present  French  prisoners  rebuild  it.” 
I iMinden  to  Hanover,  the  Wesergebirge  bound 
tJiorizoD.  This  portion  of  the  jonrney  was 
I 'St  the  only  pretty  bit  of  country  we  had  eoen 
Irlanding.  At  Hanover,  twopleasantEnglish 
Idling  companions  left  us.  The  younger  of  the 
jiU  good  German  scholar,  had  a fine  head  for 
iJlptor,  reminding  of  the  Antiuous,— almost 
btian,  in  the  full,  heavy  outline  of  mouth  and 
'i  Brunswick  Station  has  prettily-laid-oub 
nds  on  each  side.  It  is  large,  spac  ious,  and 
pr  classic  in  design.  Circular  windows,  in 
1 row,  high  up,  filled  in  with  puce  and  orange 
lired  glass,  have  a good  effect.  Platform,  as 
il  the  stations,  crowded  with  loungers ; and 
: clean,  well-dressed  waiters  brought  out  to 
isriiage-doors  trays  of  excellent  coffee,  with 
of  hot  milk, which  was  moat  acceptable;  also 
B,  ham  and  bread,  and  caviare  on  bread.  Food 
<he  mind,  likewise,  is  plentifnlly  snpplied  by 
itablo  Braunschweig,  — fine  pictures,  and 
og  them  Rembrandt’s  Grotius  and  his  Wife, 
ih,  I think,  was  lent  to  either  the  London  or 
Manchester  Exhibition  ; some  of  Gerard 
, Teniers,  and  Albert  Durer,  besides  a won- 
al  carving  in  fcteatine  by  the  latter;  Cellini 
yliefs,  in  silver ; Limoges  enamel ; the  cup 
'-osciusko,  carved  by  him  when  in  prison; 
missals,  and  so  forth.  Spohr,  the  composer, 
i born  here,  1784 ; and  Lessing,  who  died 
•1  is  buried  here. 

it  Wolfenbiittel  are  kept  relics  of  Luther, — 

1 ible  with  autograph  notes,  marriage-ring, 
i^D>  doctor’s  ring,  drmking-glass,  and  portrait 
wanaoh  j also  a missal  illuminated  by  Albert 
er.  The  afternoon  of  both  this  and  the 
'loua  day  was  very  wet.  Much  land  was 
5r  water,  and  we  had  plenty  of  fog  and  mist 
Jgh  not  agreeable  for  travelling,  rainy 
^her  was  a welcome  occurrence  just  then,  aa 
‘ght  lay  some  of  the  Berlin  dust,  which,  we 
3 told,  is  usually  abominable. 


LEICESTER  MDNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Squabble  as  usual.  “Disgust,”  “Disappoint- 
ment,” “ Waste  of  our  time,”  are  the  expressions 
whioh  predominate  in  the  little  bundle  of  letters 
we  have  received  on  the  subject,  aud  all  founded 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  referee,  Mr.  Street, 
has  placed  first  on  bis  list  of  five  adesign  which, 
however  satisfactory  the  elevation  may  be,  does 
not  give  the  required  accommodation.  In  fact, 
it  is  beyond  critioism  in  this  respect,  and  simply 
cannot  be  carried  out.  Some  of  tfco  com- 
plainants  say  with  truth  that  what  the  Leicester 
people  want  is  primarily  and  positively  a set  of 
convenient  and  fitting  buildings : these,  of 
course,  are  to  have  an  external  case  of  sufficient 
dignity  and  elegance,  but  unless  the  town  get 
commodious  offices,  the  desired  end  is  not 
answered. 

In  respect  of  plan,  the  choice  appears  to  rest 
between  “Fiat  Justitia”  and  “Speramua.”  Of 
the  first  the  referee  writes  ; — 

“Most  of  the  municipal  ofDces  are  well  placed  and 
planned;  the  accountaiit’a  rooms,  however,  not  being 
good,  and  some  of  the  committee-rooms  being  badly 
lighted.  The  Courts  of  Justice  are  so  planned  that  the 
bur,  judge,  jurors,  and  witnesses  maybe  separated  from 
the  general  public.  The  hall  for  the  public  outside  the 
couits  is  not  large  enough,  but  the  >oom  marked  on  the 
plan  as  sn  ante-room,  between  the  mayor’s  parlour  and 
the  second  court,  might  be  opened  to  the  staircase  with 
an  archway,  so  as  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  police 
ofDcea  are  all  very  dark,  and  the  parade  and  muster  room 
especially  so.  Tee  counsellors'  eiiiracce,  and  that  for  the 
judge  and  bar,  are  too  narrow,  but  might  be  enlarged.” 

Of  the  plan  of  “ Speraraus,”  Mr.  Street  says  : — 


- extremely  good  and  acenrate.  The  muni, 

cipal  offices  are  very  good,  save  some  rooms  for  the  town 
clerk  and  accountant,  which  are  not  well  lighted  The 
business  and  general  public  may  be  well  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  courts,  and  the  access  to  the  galleries 
of  the  courts  is  good.  The  architect  appears  to  have 
made  his  bnUding  about  2 ft.  longer  than  the  site  will 
allow.” 

^Mr.  Street  poiuta  out  that  ha  cannot  pledge 
himself,  “ in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  executing  any  one  of  the  designs  for  the 
sum  of  25,000?.,” — the  sum  named.  The  probable 
cost  of  such  a building  would  be  “ not  lees  than 
30,000?.,”  or  “ 2t>,000?.,  exclusive  of  any  allow- 
anco  for  towers.”  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the 
tenour  of  Mr.  Street’s  report,  that  the  proposed 
site  has  weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the 
competing  architects.  Having  regard  to  the  site, 
and  the  funds  to  be  expended,  the  referee  is  of 
opinion  that  more  aoeommodation  has  been 
asked  for  than  ought  to  have  been.  “ As  regards 
the  site  itself,  I regret  very  much  that  it  is  so 
inconvenientiy-shaped  and  so  confined.  I have 
been  obliged,  in  my  award,  to  deal  with  it  as  ifc 
is,  and  not  to  allow  the  possibility  of  practically 
enlarging  it  by  building  up  to  its  western 
boundary,  and  taking  light  from  the  property  on 
that  side.  But  in  every  plan,  without  exception, 

I see  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect  has  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  secure  anything 
like  tolerable  light  and  air,  and  that  if  tho  site  is 
not  enlarged,  the  convenience  of  the  various 
courts  and  offices  will  be  seriously  impaired,  and 
the  means  of  access  to  them  will  be  very  far 
from  complete  or  satisfactory.” 


' To  be  continued. 


BIRMINGHAM  CORPORATE  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Town  Conncil  proceeded — 

“ To  consider  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Estate  and 
Buildings  Committee  presented  to  tho  Council  at  its 
meeting  on  the  23rd  May  last,  relating  to  the  plana  for 
Corporate  Buildings,  and  ordered,  together  with  tho 
reports  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  upon  the  several  plans,  to  be 
printed  and  circuUted  among  the  members  of  the  Council; 
and  thereon  to  award  the  premiums  to  the  authors  of  tho 
selected  designs,” 

Mr.  B.  Smith  read  five  resolnfciona,  whioh  he 
proposed  to  move.  The  first  was  for  the 
awarding  of  the  premium  of  200?.  to  the 
author  of  tho  plan  marked  with  a Maltese  Cross 
in  a circle  ; the  second,  for  the  awarding  of  the 
premium  of  100?.  to  the  author  of  tho  plan 
marked  “ Perseverantia  j”  the  third,  for  the 
awarding  of  the  premium  of  50?.  to  the  author 
of  the  plan  marked  “Forum;”  the  fourth  was 
to  authorise  ihe  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
certify  to  the  finance  committee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums;  and  the  fifth  was  to 
authorise  the  committee  lo  treat  with  the  author 
of  the  plan  sent  in  without  a motto,  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  said  plan. 

These  having  been  moved  and  seconded, — 

Mr.  Cornfoith  moved  as  an  amendment 
“That  the  premiums  for  the  three  best  sets  of 
plans  for  law  courts,  judges’  lodgings,  and  mnni- 
cipal  buildings  be  awarded  as  fellows  The 
first  premium  of  200?.  to  the  author  of  the 
design  signed  ‘ Perseverani  ia ; ’ the  second  pre- 
mium, of  100?.,  to  the  author  of  design  signed 
* Forum  ; ’ and  the  third  premium,  of  50?.,  to  the 
author  of  design  signed  'In  Uno;”  and  this 
having  been  seconded,  was  ultimately  carried. 

The  envelopes  having  been  opened,  the  result 
was  declared  to  be  as  follows  : — “ Perseverantia” 
(let  award),  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  Bennett’s 
Hill,  Birmingham  ; “Forum”  (2nd  award),  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ward,  Curzon  Chambers,  Paradiee-street, 
Birmingham;  “In  Uno”  (3(d  award),  Mr. 
L.  de  Ville,  R.I.B.A.,  3,  Duke-street,  Adelphi, 
London. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

A LETTER  lately  addressed  to  the  foreign 
honorary  members  of  the  American  Institute, 
signed  H.  A.  Sims,  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence, gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  first  organisation  of  the  archi- 
tects  of  the  country : — This  took  place  in  the 
oily  of  New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  1836, 
under  the  style  of  the  American  Institution  of 
Architects.  The  association  aimed  at  being 
national  in  its  character,  and  drew  within  its 
folds  the  practitioners  of  a number  of  our  cities. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  distances  whioh 
separate  our  cities,  aud  oonsequently  the  mem- 
bers, it  was  soon  found  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
meetings  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  The 
association  held  its  second  meeting  in  this  city 
in  1837,  and  soon  after,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
went  quietly  to  sleep. 
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In  1857,  the  second  attempt  was  made  towards 
asBOciating  the  architects  together.  The  name 
of  the  former  organisation  was  retained  very 
nearly,  and  a few  of  the  former  members.  The 
new  organisation,  however,  was  made  upon  the 
different  basis  of  a permanent  location  in  New 
York.  Under  this  arrangement  the  former  diffi- 
colty  was  overcome,  and  meetings  were  held  at 
stated  periods,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  national 
character  of  the  association,  for  it  became  almost 
purely  local.  In  the  United  Ssates  all  institu- 
tions such  as  this  experience  a difficulty,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  of  there  being  no  city  of  such 
metropolitan  character  that  all  parts  of  the 
country  look  up  to  it,  as  England  does  to  London, 
and  France  to  Paris.  The  reason  for  this  is,  not 
that  no  one  of  our  cities  possesses  in  itself  the 
proper  qualification,  but  because  of  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  covered  by  these  United 
States,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  because  of  the 
division  of  the  country  into  separate  States.  We 
have  many  cities  of  large  size  possessing  those 
characteristics,  which  in  more  circumscribed 
territories  would  give  them  the  influence  of 
metropolitan  cities.  Situated  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, they  exercise  these  attributes  only  over  the 
States  or  the  immediate  localities  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

In  1866,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  rendering 
the  Institute  more  national  in  its  character,  by 
delegating  to  local  societies,  or  chapters,  as  they 
are  termed,  the  duty  of  drawing  together  the 
local  architects,  and  generally  forwarding  the 
oanse  of  art,  in  the  cities  in  which  they  were 
formed.  These  chapters  are  local  architectural 
societies,  admitting  to  their  membership  ama- 
teui'S  and  patrons  of  ait  generally,  together  with 
professional  architects.  The  Institute,  as  the 
central  or  parent  body,  is  a society  of  architects, 
exercising  a superintending  care  over  the 
chapters,  and  generally  over  the  profession 
throughout  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  system  was  arranged,  achapter 
was  constituted  in  New  York,  but  nothing 
farther  was  done  until  the  idea  was  more 
matured.  This  was  effected  during  the  latter 
part  of  1868  and  early  part  of  1869.  Late  in 
1869  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  was  organised, 
and  still  later  in  the  year  that  in  Chicago.  Early 
in  1870  the  chapter  in  Cincinnati  was  instituted. 
A local  society  of  architects  bad  existed  in 
Boston  for  several  years,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  past  year  it  became  a chapter  of  the 
Institute.  Eailyin  the  present  year  the  Balti- 
more Chapter  was  formed.  It  is  hoped  that, 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  several  other 
cities  will  be  numbered  in  the  list. 

The  Institute  is  composed  of  Fellows  and 
Associates,  all  of  whom  must  bo  professional 
architects,  and  honorary  members,  who  are 
generally  distinguished  foreign  architects,  or 
writers  on  the  art.  The  controlling  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fellows.  The  Institute,  as  a 
body,  meets  annually  iu  November.  Daring  the 
year,  the  various  matters  of  routine  are  anperin- 
tended  by  the  board  of  trustees,  which  meets 
monthly.  Elections  for  Fellows  and  honorary 
members,  and  in  some  cases  of  Associates,  are 
conducted  by  ballot.*  Printed  tickets  are  prepared 
with  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  election, 
and  sent  by  mail  to  the  Fellows,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  “Yea”  or  “No”  is 
written  against  the  names  given,  and  the  ballots 
are  returned  under  double  cover  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  they  are  opened  and  counted  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  board  meets  in  New 
York,  and  at  present  the  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  are  resident  there.  The  presidents 
of  the  chapters  are  the  vice-presidents 

of  the  Institute.  All  the  officers  of  the  Institute 
are  honorary,  and  in  all  cases  are  practising 
architects. 


LAYING  TUB  FOUNDATION  STONE  OP 
NEW  GRAVING  DOCK,  GREENOCK. 

On  Thursday,  the  6ch  inst.,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  capacious  ■ graving-dock  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Garvel  Park,  Greenock, 
by  Mr.  John  Kiik,  of  Woolwich,  contractor,  for 
the  Harbour  Trustees  of  that  port,  was  laid  with 
full  Masonic  honours,  and  great  success. 

This  graving-dock  being  the  commencement 
of  a series  of  docks  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increasing  trade  of  Greenock,  the  Harbour 
Trustees  and  other  mnnicipal  bodies,  together 
with  the  various  professions,  trades,  and 
societies,  determined  to  give  dclat  to  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation  stone,  by  assem- 
bling on  the  esplanade  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  thence  marching,  accompanied  by 


bands  of  mnsio,  to  the  works  at  Garvel  Park, 
which  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

Soon  after  one  o’clock  the  whole  procession, 
being  in  readiness  on  the  Esplanade,  marched  for 
the  scene  of  operations,  a stalwart  body  of  police 
going  first  to  clear  the  way.  These  were  followed 
by  about  150  mounted  carters,  iu  divisions  of 
greys,  browns,  and  blacks,  preceded  by  a hand- 
some bay  horse,  with  curled  mane  and  rosetted 
tail,  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  recent  cattle 
show.  Most  of  the  carters  sported  sashes  and 
rosettes,  and  some  wore  the  large  Kilmarnock 
blue  bonnets,  with  i*ed  top  and  ribbons,  and 
looked  the  beau  iddal  of  Burns’s  hero  of  Alloway 
Kirk.  Next  came  the  Volunteer  Artillery,  100 
strong,  followed  by  twenty-seven  rows  of  rifle- 
men, and  thirteen  rows  of  kilted  Highlanders, 
four  deep,  each  corps  being  beaded  by  its  band, 
and  the  Highlanders  by  their  pipers. 

Sneh  was  the  fine  soldierly  bearing  of  these 
men,  that,  should  they  or  their  like  ever  be 
called  upon  to  show  their  prowess,  at  Dorking  or 
elsewhere,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  resuU. 
The  fire-brigade  came  next,  mounted  oa  their 
engine  “Gryfe,”  drawn  by  f-.iif  spiritsd  bays. 
These  were  followed  by  a large  number  of 
joiners,  carrying  wands  and  banners,  and  dis- 
playing models  cf  workshops,  of  stacks  of  wood, 
of  doors  and  windows,  and  of  circular  stairs. 
The  spinners  and  dyers  came  next,  bearing  a 
handsome  banner  and  emblems  cf  their  trades 
in  coloured  wool  and  yarn.  Then  followed  the 
potters,  eighty  in  number,  displaying  huge  cups 
and  saucers,  jugs  and  basins,  and  a model  of 
a kiln  in  which  the  wares  are  baked.  Next 
came  the  painters,  carrying  banners  andvariom 
emblems  of  their  trade.  Following  these  were 
the  iron-moulders,  bearing  models  representing 
their  productions.  After  these  oamo  about 
400  stevedores  and  harbour  labourers,  clad  in 
blue  pea-jackets  and  caps,  with  rosettes,  and 
carrying  many  banners  and  models  of  crowbars 
and  hoisting-crabs,  and  accompanied  by  a car 
drawn  by  horses,  in  which  was  a boat  contain- 
ing representatives  of  Neptune  and  his  wife. 
These  were  followed  by  the  masons,  20J  strong, 
carrying  banners,  plumb-rules,  squares,  straight- 
edges, compasses,  mallets,  hammers,  and  chisels. 
Next  followed  the  shipwrights,  with  a host  of 
emblems,  among  which  wore  models  of  the 
Leandcr  frigate  and  a yacht.  Then  came  the 
ooopers,  300  strong,  with  emblems  of  coopers 
making  barrels,  &c.  Then  followed  the  rope 
and  sail  makers,  displaying  miniature  sails, 
and  a niaiumast  fully  rigged.  Following  those 
came  the  good  Templars,  among  whom  were 
many  women  wearing  badges.  The  Foresters 
came  next,  headed  by  two  mounted  men  repre- 
senting Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd,  iu  charac- 
teristic costume.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Odd  Fellows.  Then  came  the  harbour  trustees 
and  harbour  officials,  the  town-councillors,  the 
police  commissioners,  collectors  of  Customa  and 
of  Inland  Revenue,  merchants,  shipowners,  and 
shipmasters,  headed  by  a oai'riage  drawn  by  four 
horses,  containing  the  provost,  &c.  Next  came 
the  Freemasons,  475  in  number,  representing 
twenty-six  lodges,  clad  in  black,  with  white 
gloves  and  neckties,  and  nearly  all  wearing 
valuable  jewels.  Following  these  came  the 
officers  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  West 
Renfrewshire  Freemasons,  preceded  by  the  clerk 
of  the  harbour  trustees,  carrying  a sealed  glass 
vase  containing  coins,  documenls  concerning  the 
works,  newspapers,  &o.,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
cavity  cut  in  the  stone.  Then  came  a body  of 
police,  who  closed  the  procession,  the  whole  of 
which  took  more  than  half  an  hour  to  pass  any 
given  point. 

As  each  section  of  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  Garvel  Park  it  haltel, 
and  opened  right  and  left  to  allow  the  authori- 
ties and  the  Freemasons  (who  were  now  headed 
by  the  bands  of  the  artillery  and  rifles,  playing 
the  Masons’  March)  to  pass  through  their  ranks 
down  into  the  dock  near  to  the  foundation- 
stone.  This  consisted  of  the  key  or  centre 
stone  of  the  large  inverted  arch  at  the  inner 
entrance  to  the  dock,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
which  was  then  performed  most  snccessfully 
and  iu-pressively  by  the  officers  of  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  before  mentioned,  the  practical 
details  being  condneted  by  Bro.  W.  R.  Kinipple, 
engineer  of  the  works,  assisted  by  Bro.  Thomas 
Shaw,  and  Bro.  John  Phillips.  Oo  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ceremony  the  Freemasons  gave  three 
lusty  cheers,  which  were  taken  up  by  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  spectators  who  thronged 
the  works  aud  grounds.  An  able  speech  was 
then  made  by  Provost  Morton,  who  highly 
eulogised  both  the  engineer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Kinipple, 


and  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Kirk,  and  thanked  i 
the  Freemasons,  volunteers,  and  trades,  for  their  i 
splendid  turn-out  and  services.  Three  cheers  I 
wore  then  given  for  the  Queen,  three  for  the  I 
Freemasons,  three  for  the  Provost,  three  for  the  i| 
Volunteers,  and  three  for  the  ladies  who  graced  i 
the  scene  of  the  ceremonial.  In  the  evening,  ] 
iu  response  to  invitations  by  the  Harbour  I 
Trustees,  a large  and  influential  company  sab  I 
down  to  a well-furnished  dinner  in  the  Coanoil  j 
Hall,  Provost  Morton  occupying  the  chair.  i 
The  following  description  will  give  a fair  idea  | 
of  this  undertaking,  in  connexion  with  which  it  i 
is  intended  to  form  a large  acreage  of  dock 
accommodation : — 

The  graving-dock  will  for  the  present  enter  . 
the  river  by  a dredged  channel,  but  will 
eventually  open  into  a tidal  harbour  of  eome 
magnitude.  The  dock, with  pumping  maoliinei^t 
caisson,  channel  way,  &o.,  will  cost  about  70,0001,  j 
The  works  were  begun  in  April,  1870,  and  are  I 
expected  to  be  finished  in  two  years  from  that  ! 
time.  The  dock  will  be  535  ft.  long  overall,! 
80  ft.  wide  at  coping,  70  ft.  wide  between  the  1 
vertical  side  walls,  with  a depth  from  coping  to  ! 
floor  of  27  ft.  6 in.  next  entrance.  The  sides  will  I 
be  taken  down  for  12  ft.  from  coping  in  three-^ 
steps  or  altars,  3 ft.  deep  and  1 ft.  3 in.  broad.'! 
The  remainder  of  the  walls  being  vertical  will  * 
give  greater  width  of  floor,  and  provide  morei* 
light  to  workmen  under  the  bilge  of  a veaaeM 
than  usual.  Iu  the  vertical  faces  iron'' 
ladders  will  be  placed  in  recesses  31^  ft.  apart,’ 
and  three  stairs  and  timber  slides  on  each  aide  • 
will  be  carried  down  from  the  coping  level' 
behind  the  altars,  and  enter  the  dock  through)) 
the  vertical  faces.  The  side  walla  and  entranoesi 
will  be  faced  with  Dalbeattie  granite,  backed  np  • 
with  rubble,  all  set  in  Portland  cement.  Thai 
floor  of  the  dojk,  40  ft.  in  width,  will  consist  of,' 
three  layers  of  whole  timbers  (bolted  together})' 
laid  on  the  excavation,  the  spaces  between  the; 
timbers  being  filled  in  with  cement  concrete,  and" 
the  whole  overlaid  with  rock  elm  planking,  6 ini? 
thick,  having  a round  up  in  the  centre  of  6 in.,^ 
and  an  inclination  of  1 in  400  between  the)i 
entrance  and  the  head,  with  a gutter-plank  oc" 
each  side  leading  to  receivers  connected  with  t*] 
drainage-pomp.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  a*! 
each  side  will  be  of  sloping  granite  pitching,  i;*; 
three  widths,  edged  by  granite  kerbing,  all  lai  * 
on  cement  concrete,  and  grouted  with  cement!) 
The  dock  may  be  used  as  a wet-dock  as  well  ai  ■ 
a graving-do.'k.  As  a wet-dock  it  will  accommo 
date  two  vessels  of  3,000  tons,  and  from  four  t , 
six  ordinary-sized  timber  vessels.  The  entranoi' 
will  be  closed  by  a caisson  carried  by  trollie,,’ 
running  on  raiIs,’wbioh  will  save  the  cost  of  heavif 
swing  bridges  and  expensive  opening  and  closio  ' 
machinery.  The  caisson,  with  its  deck  or  bridgi^ 
will  be  opened  by  drawing  it  into  a covered  reoeftiJ 
by  an  endless  pitch  chain,  one  man,  the  engmi.ll 
driver,  being  sufficient  to  set  the  machinery  goiD;.j 
to  do  so.  The  caisson  may  be  readily  disconneotert; 
and  floated  away  and  repaired,  or  it  may  be  auni 
against  a second  step  nearer  the  entrance,  ti[ 
allow  the  recess,  rails,  and  invert  face-quoin  _ 
to  be  examined  and  repaired  without  a coffe.  j 
dam.  The  caisson  deck  will  be  supported  upa  , 
uprights,  with  counterbalance  tail-weights,  au  ^ 
as  the  caisson  begins  to  open,  the  meeting-plab  ■ 
of  the  platform  will  be  released  from  the  abm 
ment-plate  in  the  quay-face,  and  the  deckmil 
fall  of  its  own  gravity.  The  displacement  of  tl ' > 
caisson  being  always  the  same,  it  may  be  opene  . 
or  closed  at  all  times  of  tide.  The  entrance  ac. 
caisson  will  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  wab 
in  the  dock  may  be  retained  or  pumped  onti, 
any  level.  The  eDgine-honse  and  pumpim . 
machinery  will  be  below  the  coping  level  of  tH' 
dock  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  and,  whe* 
requh'ed,  the  level  of  the  water  inside  thedo(. 
may  be  raised,  and  vessels  placed  on  high! 
blocks. 


ALBERT  Dt'RER  FETE  AT  MEISSEN-OJ 
THE-ELBE. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  June,  took  place,) 
Meiseen-on-the-Elbe,  a/ute  to  celebrate  thefouil 
centenary  of  Albert  Diirer. 

A society  of  artists,  literary  men,  &c,,  1 
Dresden  at  eleven  a.m.  by  boat  to  Meissf; 
Assembled  at  the  old  castle,  once  the  porceh 
manufactory,  they  proceeded  in  a procession  i 
the  old  church,  where  some  splendid  sacred  a.^ 
classical  music  was  given.  The  whole  of  the  ' 
town  was  decorated  most  artistically.  Picturea  r 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Albert  Diirer  adorned  b) 
streets  and  banqueting-hall  in  the  SchlosB.  i 
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[ ‘6  a banquet  was  given  in  the  ball.  Speeches 
he  delivered  by  Professor  Hubner, of  Dresden, 
ctor  of  the  Gallery,  and  Professor  Gruner,  of 
ijaame  j the  former  inciting  the  young  artists 
q be  present  day  to  imitate  the  careful  work 
iilife  study  of  the  great  man  they  that  day 
V . And  in  the  evening  was  given  a short 
Irtainment  by  the  artists,  called  “Albrecht 
I ^r’s  Birthday,”  in  which  ilaxamilian  fignred, 
J of  course,  Diirer’s  wife.  The  play  was 
jlensed  by  one  of  the  artists  from  the  well- 
vn  drama,  and  excellently  played  by  the 
•itenrs.  A dance  and  mnsio  ended  the  JHe, 
)ia  return  to  Dresden  mid  showers  of  rain  was 
^bnly  damp  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
Thursday  in  last  week  “ Commemoration 
i ” was  celebrated.  A sermon  was  preached 

I he  curious  wooden  chapel  of  the  College, 
at  two  o’clook  there  was  a luncheon  in  the 

^,t  hall,  at  which  a large  number  of  guests 
j[iown.  Dr.  Barry,  the  principal,  presided, 
i iorlod  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop 
idancheslier,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Lord 
,ve,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf, 
|;  others.  Dr.  Barry  made  a very  interesting 
/[•ess,  explanatory  of  the  working  of  the  col- 
I,  and  other  speakers  sncceeded.  At  four  p.m. 
pwed  the  presentation  of  Associates  of  the 
fige,  and  the  dietribntion  of  the  chief  prizes 

II  the  several  departments,  over  which  the 
hbishop  of  York  presided. 

is  not  generally  known  that  nearly  as  many 
ions  (about  1,400)  are  receiving  edncation 
ough  King’s  College,  as  in  Oxford.  The 
.ncial  position  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
jibeard  it  asserted,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 

; as  mneh  as  60,000Z.  was  needed  to  put 
, itraight,  and  that  money  intended  for  eu- 
: ments  had  been  unavoidably  swallowed  up 
he  ordinary  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
this  be  true  ? 

be  selected  drawings  of  the  students  exhibited 
he  entrance-ball,  free-hand  and  mechanical,  i 
B less  satisfactory  than  might  be  expected, 
le  water-oolonr  landscapes  amongst  them, 
a head  from  a well-known  copy,  would  not 
B muster  at  a Clapham  girls’  school. 


DRAINAGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
CANTERBURY. 

HE  main  drainage  of  this  city,  which  is  on  the 
parating  system  ” — i.e.,  by  excluding  surface- 
er — and  comprising  about  thirteen  miles  of 
k and  pipe  sewer,  with  tanks,  filtering-beds, 
having  been  completed,  the  corporation, 
r having  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before 
jng  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Public 
dth  Act  in  force,  that  as  many  as  were  wil- 
; should  of  their  own  accord  connect  their 
nises  with  the  new  system  of  sewers,  have 
■Ived  npon  carrying  out  with  vigour  the  house 
aexions,  and  abolishing  all  cesspools  and 
ihes  at  present  existing,  and  thus  completing 
I system  of  drainage  according  to  plana  pre- 
bd  by  Mr.  James  Pilbrow,  C.B. 

‘he  whole  of  the  above  works  were  executed 
er  his  immediate  supervision  and  to  his  satis- 
ion  by  Messrs.  Dickingson  & Oliver,  oontrac- 
, who  have  received  instructioDS  from  the 
)oration  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  further 
necessary  measures  for  carrying  oat  the 
se-drainage  and  other  sanitary  work  in  con- 
ion  therewith,  Mr.  Pilbrow  being  retained  as 
mlting  engineer, 

a peiforming  the  work  already  done,  the 
ineer  and  contractors  had  to  contend  with 
ly  difficulties,  such  as  passing  under  the  river 
ar  no  less  than  four  times,  and  through  gravel, 
3,  and  marshes  surcharged  with  water.  Alarge 
mat  has  already  been  expended  in  the  above 
Q drainage  works,  although  completed  within 
estimate.  The  works  about  to  be  performed 
estimated  at  upwards  of  20,0001.,  bat  the 
ame  will  not  be  completed  until  ad  the 
sauces  above  referred  to  are  cleared  away, 
it  is  expected  that  the  inhabitants  will  now 
Sager  to  assist  in  making  Canterbury  one  of 
best  drained  cities  in  the  world. 


!t.  Sunstan’s,  Stepney.— The  restoration 
;he  ancient  Church  of  Sc.  Dunstan,  Stepney, 
h which  BO  many  interesting  events  are 
Kjiated,  is  contemplated.  The  cost  of  the 
^oration  and  new  organ  will  exceed  3,000Z. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

SiE, — " ASubacriber"  thinks  that  afeer  saying 
aometbiog  about  what  oonoert-rooms  ought  not 
to  be,  I should  say  what  they  ought  to  be.  I 
must  reply  that  such  a question  is  only  to  be  at 
all  fully  and  adequately  answered  on  a basis  of 
systematic  experiment  and  investigation  for  that 
special  pnrpose. 

I am  not,  I may  explain,  a “ musician  ” in  the 
professional  sense,  bat  an  architect : circum- 
stances and  taste  have  led  me,  however,  to  have 
more  to  do  with  music  and  musicians  than,  per- 
haps, the  mrjority  of  arohiteots  have.  My  object 
in  writing  was  to  urge  the  fallacy  of  the  very 
common  idea  amongst  arohiteots  and  engineers, 
that  very  resonant  or  soand-refleoting  materials 
are  the  best  for  a mnsio-room  in  all  cases  ; and 
to  show  that  this  depends  on  circumstances — the 
size  of  the  room  and  other  matters.  I also 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  mnsic 
is  an  essentially  different  thing  from  acoustics  ; 
and  that  people  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  acoustics  are  not  necessarily  the  beat 
judges  as  to  whether  a room  is  suitable  for  music 
or  not.  An  ” aconatioian  ” (if  I may  use  the 
term)  lieteniug  to  one  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies 
in  a large  concert-hall  would  be  very  well  able 
to  judge  whether  there  was  an  echo  or  not, 
whether  he  heard  the  sounds  more  loudly  in  one 
part  of  the  hall  than  another,  &o.  j bat  unless  he 
were  also  something  of  a musician,  he  would  not 
know  whether  he  heard  all  the  mnsio  as  it  ought 
to  be  heard,  or  what  delicacies  of  detail  might 
have  been  lost  without  his  being  aware  of  it. 
And  (curious  as  it  may  seem)  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  musical  and  acoustic  knowledge  are 
foiind  combined ; the  very  temperament  which 
leads  a man  to  take  delight  in  the  art  of  music  is 
just  that  which  would  tend  to  give  him  a natnral 
distaste  for  the  dry  soienco  of  sound.  And, 
therefore,  when  soientifio  men  are  ready  to  vouch 
for  this  or  that  big  concert-hall  being  an 
admirable  place  for  sound,  architects  had  better 
not  take  their  word  for  it  on  the  ground  of  their 
scientific  knowledge  : let  them  ask  a man  who 
understands  tnusic  whether  he  boars  his  favourite 
works  there  as  he  wishes  to  hear  them  : that  is 
a better  test.  I will  mention  one  or  two  points 
which,  I believe,  it  would  be  desirable  to  bear 
in  mind  in  bnilding  large  concert-rooms. 

It  should  be  the  object,  I think,  to  throw  the 
BOnnd  forward  into  the  room  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  orchestra.  Hard  and  non-porons 
substances  reflect  sound  decidedly ; soft  and 
porous  ones  have  a tendency  to  absorb  it.  There- 
fore let  there  be  noenrtains  or  upholstery  near 
or  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra  to  deaden  the 
sonnd,  bub  only  bard  substances  which  will  re- 
flect it  J and  in  all  probability  a concave  carve 
in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra  will 
generally  be  advantageons  in  concentrating  the 
sound.  Bat  in  the  anditoriura  (I  am  speaking 
of  a large  hall)  it  will  be  well  not  to  have  very 
hard  reflecting  subabanoes  predominating;  on 
the  contrary,  large  curtains  and  hangings  may 
be  very  advantageons  in  preventing  a confusing 
degree  of  echo,  if  this  bo  not  snffioieatly 
obviated  by  the  dresses  of  the  audience. 

A flat,  or  nearly  flat,  ceiling  is  the  best  form 
for  a large  music-hall.  It  breaks  up  and  assists 
in  destroying  echo,  while  a semicircular  vault 
collects  and  focoases  it. 

Boarded  flooring  is  better  than  tiles,  or  snb- 
stanoes  of  that  nabare.  A wood  floor  is  a 
capital  sound  conductor,  without  promoting  echo. 

In  a large  building,  where  there  is  a per- 
ceptible echo,  the  presence  of  a crowded 
audience  is  advantageous  to  the  effect  of  the 
music,  by  diminUbing  the  echo : in  a small 
room  it  is  prejudicial.  In  a room  too  small  to 
allow  space  for  an  echo,  the  more  reflective  the 
surfaces  and  materials  the  better;  always  keep- 
ing, if  possible,  to  the  wooden  floor,  which  I 
believe  to  be  decidedly  the  best. 

As  we  cannot  alter  the  velocity  of  sound,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bnilding  of  very  large  con- 
oert-rooms,  soch  as  the  Albert  Hall,  is  in  the 
main  a mistake,  and  should  be  discouraged. 
When  a room  gets  beyond  a certain  size,  echo 
there  must  be,  aud  no  contrivance  will  entirely 
get  rid  of  it.  And  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  the  etteeb  of  500  performers 
is  satisfactory  in  a room  of  a certain  size, 
therefore  2,000  performers  must  produce  an 
equal  result  in  a room  four  times  as  large. 
Patting  disturbing  echo  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  a limit  to  the  power  of  clear  definition 
of  musio  in  sncli  cases.  When  there  are  a great 

inumber  of  performers  in  a very  large  space,  very 
grand  and  broad  elioefcs  may  be  realised,  but 


there  will  always  be  a sense  of  indefiaitenes? 
and  want  of  brilliancy  of  effect;  of  the  employ- 
ment of  very  large  means  without  an  ad'.qnate 
result;  the  mnsic  seems  to  oome  to  you  through 
a clond  instead  of  each  “part  ” striking  the  ear 
with  the  sharpness  and  clearness  which  it  does 
from  a smaller  number  of  performers  in  an 
ordinary-sized  room.  When  the  Albert  Hall  was 
opened,  Professor  Tyndal,  in  his  gratification  at 
being  able  to  hear  the  Prince  of  Wales  distinctly, 
wrote  a congratulatory  note  to  Col.  Sootb,  and  said 
the  next  thing  would  be  to  try  chamber-mnsio 
in  the  hall.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  chamber- 
mnsio  (“string”  qnartetts  and  snoh  things) 
could  be  done  justice  to  in  such  a place.  The 
sound  might  be  heard,  very  likely;  but  nob 
merely  would  the  nuances  of  expression  be  lost, 
bnt  even  the  harmonies  played  by  sneh  a weak 
body  of  instruments  in  a large  place  lose  their 
character  and  elude  the  ear  in  a most  enrions 
manner  : so  that  harmonies  which  would  sonnd 
rich  a'ld  effective  when  played  in  the  small  class 
of  room  for  which  they  were  written,  fall  quite 
tame  and  flat  on  the  ear  in  a larger  place.  Even 
St.  James’s  Hall  is  too  large  for  much  of  the 
music  which  is  played  there  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts;  but  it  is  better  that  such 
mnsic  should  be  tolerably  heard  by  the  public  at 
a low  price  than  that  a large  proportion  of  them 
should  be  debarred  from  hearing  it  at  all  by 
high  prices  in  a smaller  room.  All  these  things 
mnsicians  take  into  account,  and  “acoustic” 
men  generally  do  not. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  worth 
while  for  the  Institute  of  Architects,  or  even  for 
the  Government  (only  our  Government  never 
troubles  itself  about  such  trifles  !)  to  appoint  a 
oommiseion  of  scientiflo  men  and  musicians  to 
draw  np  a report,  founded  on  experiment  and  on 
an  examination  of  the  principal  music-rooms 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  best  form 
and  consbrnction  of  room  for  mnsio.  Musio  is 
essentially  the  art  of  modern  times,  and  de- 
mands new  and  special  provision.  H.  E.  S. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  build- 
ings for  mosioal  purposes,  possibly  yon  may 
think  admissible  the  following  attempt  to  bring 
to  bear  arithmetical  oalcalalion  upon  it. 

In  your  article,  “The  Royal  Albert  Hall  and 
Buildings  for  Music”  (see  ante,  p.  410),  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  is  admitted  to  the  highest  rank 
as  regards  sonority.  Doubting  whether  all  will 
conenr  in  this  opinion,  I must  admit  that  the 
effect  of  one  particular  perfjrmance,  as  it  re- 
mains on  my  memory  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years  that  I do  nob  feel  certain  of  the  occasion 
of  it,  is  entirely  in  confirmation  of  your  dictum. 
The  music  wag  the  “ Dead  March  ia  Saul,” 
played  on  Father  Schmidt’s  beantifnl  old  organ, 
reinforced  with  mnfflod  drums.  I did  not  dream 
of  timing  the  performance  then,  bnt  I find  that 
at  the  present  day  it  occupies  me  more  than  six 
minutes  to  go  through  the  thirty-two  bars,  accord- 
ing to  my  sentiment  of  the  piece.  Six  minutes 
and  tweaty-fonr  seconds  would  allow  one  second 
and  a half  to  each  quaver  of  time.  Quaver  rests 
repeatedly  occur,  during  which,  in  the  cathedral 
performance,  the  reverberations  are  heard  with 
thrilling  effect ; aud  (omitting  ornamental  notes), 
the  harmonies  do  nob  change  at  any  shorter 
interval. 

Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  section  of 
St.  Paul’s,  while  bearing  in  mind  the  principle 
that  “ the  angle  of  reflaebion  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,”  it  may  be  found  that  sonnd 
issuing  from  the  organ  in  its  old  place,  imping- 
ing upon  the  inside  of  the  tambour  of  the  dome, 
thence  reflected  to  the  cavity  of  the  dome,  aud 
returned  to  the  pavement  below,  may  arrive  at 
the  listener’s  ear,  after  a course  of  nob  more  than 
500  ft.  He  will  then  hear  what  I will  call  the 
“ echo-in-chief,”  or  of  first  rank  in  the  church. 
Bnt  in  li  second,  or  a quaver  of  time,  according 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sound  will  travel  1,713  ft., 
more  than  three  times  500.  Thus  there  wonld 
be  time  for  repeated  sets  of  echoes  to  be  heard 
in  the  pauses ; and  the  chief  echo  would  not 
blur  the  whole,  but  only  less  than  a third  of  any 
accented  note,  when  a quaver ; less  than  a sixth, 
when  a crotchet;  even  where  there  are  no 
pauses.  But  how  about  more  rapid  mnsio  ? 
Without  departing  from  the  oratorio  style,  I will 
select  the  chorus,  “ Awake  the  Harp,”  from  the 
“ Creation,”  not  merely  because  its  time  is  vivace, 
but  because  its  fugal  subject,  at  the  words 
“ Heaven  aud  earth,”  includes  a strongly-marked 
interval  of  a seventh,  where  the  interference  of 
an  echo  would  be  most  mieohievoua.  At  the 
metronomic  rate,  “ 104,”  I reckon  the  accented 
leading  note  at  the  word,  “ earth,”  to  last  about 
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of  a second  of  time.  Now  occurs  the  question, 
How  much  overlapping  of  one  harmony  by  another 
is  admissible,  where  a composer  neither  intends 
any  pause  on  the  one  hand,  nor  would  admit  of  a 
continued  pedal  bass  on  the  other  ? It  is  a seek- 
ing to  define  indefinicenesa : something  like 
“ Over  what  proportion  of  the  disc  of  the  sun 
must  the  moon  intrude  itself,  before  an  unwarned 
spectator  begins  to  discover  that  there  is  an 
eclipse?”  Claiming  not  to  be  an  authority,  but 
to  be  a pioneer  in  a hitherto  untrodden  path  of 
investigation,  I will  suggest  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  leading  note  to  the  word  “earth”  in 
Haydn’s  chorus  may  be  allowably  eclipsed.  Then 
ought  a sensible  echo  to  last  only  of  a second  ? 
Then,  at  the  Newtonian  rate  of  1,142  ft.  in  a 
second,  the  distance  of  158  ft.  ought  to  be  the 
utmost  difierence  between  the  direct  distance  of 
the  auditor  from  the  fountain-head  of  sound,  and 
the  circuitous  distance  which  it  comes  by  means 
of  an  echo.  Thus,  let  a concert-hall  be  158  ft. 
long.  Let  the  average  place  of  the  orchestra  be 
20  ft.  from  one  end.  jTake  a point  half-way 
along  the  hall,  viz.,  79  ft.  from  eaoh  end.  To  an 
auditor  at  that  point  the  sound  would  travel 
59  ft,  in  a direct  line.  Should  any  echo  reaoh 
him  from  the  farther  end,  it  must  travel  59  ft.  + 
79  ft.  X 2 = 217  ft. : difference  between  direct 
and  inflected  sound,  158  ft.,  or  ^ of  a second. 
So  that  the  echo  would  be  injurious  to  those 
auditors  within  59  ft.  of  the  orchestra;  for  the 
difference  to  them  would  be  greater  than  158  ft. ; 
but  it  would  be  beneficial  to  those  within  79  ft. 
of  the  further  end,  for  the  difference  to  them 
would  be  less  than  158  ft.,  or  of  a second. 

Therefore  it  would  be  proper  to  construct  the 
further  end  of  the  hall  of  an  apsidal  form,  with 
coved  roof  (on  principles  as  familiar  100  years 
ago  as  at  present),  such  that  the  focus  of  its 
echo  should  be  some  30  ft.  from  the  wall,  and 
enable  those  auditors  at  the  farthest  part  to 
monopolise  it  all  to  themselves,  while  the  echo 
should  be  withdrawn  from  all  within  59  ft.  of  the 
orchestra,  who  would  enjoy  the  direct  sound  at 
first  hand,  in  compensation. 

If  the  music  to  be  considered  were  Haydn’s 
delicate  instrumentation  rather  than  one  of  his 
subjects  for  a vocal  fugue,  the  numbers  158  fc., 
or  of  a second,  would  require  to  be  reduced 
much  smaller : and  so  also  the  focal  distance  of 
the  apse. 

If  the  ^music-ball  were  wide  as  well  as  long, 
it  would  seem  well  to  make  several  recesses 
instead  of  one,  at  the  further  end,  for  fear  of  the 
focal  distances  growing  too  great.  A fan-shaped 
building  (either  more  or  less  than  a semicircle) 
with  an  apse  at  the  end  of  each  fau-stick  would 
also  seem  good.  A coved  back  to  a moderate- 
sized  orchestra  would  be  good ; for  there  need 
not  be  more  than  say  of  a second  difference 
between  the  direct  sonnet  and  the  echo  : but  the 
same  thing  could  not  be  said  for  a monster 
orchestra. 

“ H.  H.  S.”  (p.  469,  ante)  will  perceive  that  my 
figures  illustrate  and  enforce  his  principles. 

G.  M. 


NEW  FREE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BRIDGET, 
WAYERTREE,  LIVERPOOL. 


On  the  2l3t  day  of  September,  1S68,  the  late 
Rev.  Augustus  CampbelJ,  M.A.,  rector  of  Liver- 
pool, laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this  church, 
which  event  was  duly  noticed  by  ua.  The 
building  is  now  rapidly  advaucing  towards  com- 
pletion, and  will  bo  ready  for  consecration  in  a 
short  time. 

A commodious  church  being  required  in  the 
present  instance  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants 
of  a new  neighbourhood  and  increasing  popula- 
tion, it  was  considered  necessary  to  extend  the 
area  to  be  devoted  to  the  congregation  as  much 
as  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  site  would 
allow.  To  this  end  a deep  chancel  was 
discarded,  and  only  a small  portion  of  the 
ground  east  and  west  allotted  to  the  apse  and 
narthex,  the  choir  occupying  the  easternmost 
bays  of  the  nave.  To  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  evils  attending  the  introduction  of  that 
obstructive  yet  beautiful  feature  the  nave 
column,  it  was  determined  to  design  the  nave  of 
more  than  ordinary  width  and  consequent 
height,  the  aisles  being  made  narrower  than 
usual.  With  these  increased  dimensions  a 
Mediaeval  open-timbered  roof,  without  tie-beam, 
would  have  necessitated  nnuanal  strength 
and  thickness  in  the  supporting  walls.  It  was 
thought  doubtful  also  whether  the  church  so 
carried  out  would  have  resulted  in  successful 
acoustics.  After  some  deliberation,  the  architect 
decided  to  adopt  and  adapt  the  proportions  and^ 


style  generally  of  the  early  Christian  churches  or 
has  liem  of  Icaly,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  infuse  into  the  architectural  details,  enrich- 
ments, and  sculpture  throughout  much  of  the 
pure  and  refined  spirit  to  be  found  in  the  best 
periods  of  all  art,  more  especially  in  the  Greek, 
without  rendering  the  work  too  archaic. 

The  designer  of  the  church  under  notice  has 
long  held  the  opinion,  and  wisely  too,  that  a 
thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  simple  and  con- 
venient arrangements  exemplified  in  the  old 
basiliem,  not  treated  in  an  antiquarian  sense,  but 
in  a living  and  vigorous  spirit,  might  be  made  to 
meet  all  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of 
modern  worship. 

The  ohnreh  is  constructed  of  hard  grey  brick, 
with  facings  of  picked  bricks,  and  bands  of  six 
courses  of  red  and  blue  bricks,  alternated  with 
bands  of  two  courses  of  blue  bricks,  this  system 
being  adopted  throughout,  from  the  ground  to 
the  belfry-stage  of  the  campanile.  The  cor- 
nices, parapets,  panels,  and  other  dressings  are 
executed  in  local  red  sandstone,  and  polished. 
Four  square  panels  are  built  in  the  external 
walls,  containing  heads  of  SS.  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  respectively.  They  are  of  heroic 
size,  and  carved  in  circular  lunettes,  the  corners 
or  epaudrels  bearing  appropriate  symbols.  A 
still  larger  panel  contains  a bust  of  our  Saviour, 
with  hand  uplifted,  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  is 
fixed  over  the  entrance,  forming  an  important 
feature  in  the  design,  and  around  which  will  run 
the  following: — “Enter  into  His  gates  with 
thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with  praise,” 
inscribed  on  the  archivolt  in  large  Roman  charac- 
ters. The  height  of  the  entrance  is  22  ft. ; it  is 
11  ft.  wide  in  the  opening,  and  is  provided  with 
a pair  of  massive  gates. 

The  campanile  is  110  ft.  high,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  six  bells.  The  cast-iron  cross  sur- 
mounting  the  tower  weighs  nearly  6 ewfc.,  and  is 
gilded. 

On  account  of  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  open-timbered  roofs  in  ohnrohes  at  the  present 
time,  the  architect  had  to  overcome  a consider- 
able amount  of  prejudice  before  deciding  upon 
an  inner  plastered  ceiling ; we  are  informed, 
however,  that  now  the  work  is  carried  one  it 
receives  general  approbation.  The  nave  ceiling 
is  deeply  coffered  in  twenty-seven  square  panels, 
with  the  cross  and  circle  introduced  at  the 
juQction  of  the  beams  throughout,  producing  an 
original  feature  in  the  wall  cornice,  by  inter- 
i seotiog  it  after  the  manner  of  the  so-called 
j “ Oxford  frame.”  lb  will  be  seen  that  this  method 
was  necessary  to  form  a perfect  cross  around  the 
I walls.  The  aisle  ceilings  are  elliptic  iu  section, 

! reflecting  the  sound  towards  the  centre  of  the 
chnrch.  The  narthex  ceiling  is  flat,  like  that 
of  the  nave.  All  tho  ceilings  are  sunk  in 
panels  and  moulded.  There  is  nearly  one  mile 
of  enrichment  iu  the  nave  ceiling,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  in  the  other  ceilings. 

The  columns,  eighteen  in  number,  stand  upon 
single  blocks  of  blue  Whitley  stone,  3 ft.  high, 
which  allows  the  whole  of  the  moulded  biaok 
marble  bases  to  be  seen  above  and  clear  of  the 
sittings.  The  shafts  are  of  red  Kilkenny  marble 
dashed  with  white.  All  the  marble  is  polished. 
The  capitals  are  carved  in  Burnley  blue  st^ne. 
The  west  end  of  the  nave  is  divided  by  marble 
pilasters  into  three  bays,  similar  in  design  to  the 
north  and  south  aides,  forming  an  uninterrupted 
sweep  of  twenty-oae  arches,  superimposed  by 
the  clearstory,  containing  recessed  arches  of 
like  number  and  proportions. 

The  whole  of  the  twenty-one  clearstory  win- 
dows are  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  from 
the  architect’s  designs,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Mary- 
lebone-road,  and  comprise  a chronological  series 
of  statuesque  and  symbolic  portraits  of  the 
prophets  OQ  the  south  side,  with  the  apostles  on 
the  north  aide.  Our  Saviour  (having  St.  John 
the  Baptist  on  his  right)  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  west  end.  Elevated  on  enriched  pedestal 
(perspective  being  eschewed),  and  exceeding 
life-size,  these  figures  form  a prominent  feature 
in  the  church.  The  treatment  of  the  glass  is 
uncommon,  if  not  quite  new,  and  consists  of  a 
oombinatiou  of  various  delicate  hues  selected  for 
the  draperies  and  pedestals,  surrounded  by  a 
margin  of  white  opaque  glass,  6 in.  wide,  filled 
in  with  conventional  flowers  in  black.  The 
windows  vary  in  design  throughout.  They  are 
protected  on  the  outside  with  thick  plate-glass. 

The  wall  between  the  nave  and  narthex  con- 
tains  a Venetian  dipteral  window,  with  Doric 
columns  and  pilasters,  the  centre  light  receiving 
a stained  glass  memorial,  clear  plates  being  used 
for  the  side  lights.  A view  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  will  be  obtained  from  the  street. 


The  chancel  apse  is  lighted  by  seven  lofty 
windows,  the  centre  one  being  already  filled  with 
a memorial  of  the  late  Rector  Campbell,  which 
is  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Gibbs.  Over  this 
window  the  architect  had  no  control. 

The  space  for  the  reredos  occupies  an  area  of 
about  800  superficial  feet,  being  16  ft.  high  by 
52  fc.  in  length,  divided  into  three  portions  by 
enriched  architraves. 

Paintings  of  the  “Nativity”  and  “ CruoU 
fixion  ” are  proposed  for  the  north  and  south 
sides  respectively,  the  centre  and  longest  panel 
being  appropriated  to  the  “Last  Supper”  of 
our  Lord. 

The  domed  ceiling  is  constructed  a few  feat 
within  the  outer  roof,  and  covered  with  lead 
laid  on  cross  boarding,  and  otherwise  arranged 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a paiutiog  of  the 
“ Ascension,”  proposed  for  this  space,  should 
the  outer  roof  get  into  disrepair.  To  prevent 
damp  passing  through  the  walls,  vitrified  bricky 
12  in.  long,  have  been  introduced,  to  bond  the 
outer  with  the  inner  brickwork,  forming  a cavity 
wherever  decoration  is  to  be  introduced. 

The  “Judgment”  occupies  the  spandrels  over 
the  chancel  arch.  It  is  also  contemplated  to 
embellish  tho  ceiling  and  other  portions  of  the 
interior.  The  floors  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
pitch  pine  ; those  of  the  chancel  and  two  easterHi' 
most  bays  of  the  nave  being  laid  with  marble  of 
eleven  varieties.  The  choir  is  reached  by  three 
steps  of  white  marble,  three  more  stops  of  block 
marble  leading  to  the  sanctuary. 

The  table,  which  stands  upon  a red  marble 
plinth,  is  of  Dantzic  and  pollard  oak,  7 ft.  6 in. 
long  by  3 ft.  2 in.  wide,  and  is  divided  all  round 
into  eight  panels  by  twelve  pilasters,  filled  io' 
with  alto-relievos  in  ebony,  representing  corn, 
vine,  pissiflora,  oak,  lily,  yew,  apple,  palm,  fig, 
holly,  olive,  and  pomegranate;  each  panel  con- 
tains a cross,  carved  in  holly,  inserted  into  a 
sunk  circle,  enriched  with  tulip- wood ; the  centres 
of  the  crosses  have  monograms  P.  F.,  S.  S.,  &o., 
iu  ebony.  Tulip-wood  and  ebony  are  further 
introduced  in  the  mouldings  and  carvings.  The 
table  is  isolated,  being  placed  beneath  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  The  red  velvet  super-frontal  is 
simply  embroidered  with  white  lilies,  appliqyA 
with  the  usual  deep  fringe  surrounding  the 
table. 

The  benches  (all  to  be  unappropriated)  are  ol 
pitch  pine,  the  doors  and  other  joinery  being 
carried  out  in  Dantzic  oak.  The  pulpit,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  is  not  yet  provided,  an  inex-: 
pensive  one  being  in  temporary  use. 

The  church  is  artificially  lighted  by  a series  ol 
gas  burners,  arranged  in  triplets  projecting  from 
the  cornice  over  the  nave  arches,  midway  between 
the  floor  and  celling.  A corona  was  intended  it 
addition  fur  the  chancel  apse,  bub  found  uuueoefl': 
aary,  as  small  type  can  be  read  with,  facility  ic 
any  part  of  the  building. 

The  proportioQB  of  the  nave  are  10:5:3,  and 
it  contains  145,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  described 
to  us  as  successful  in  point  of  acoustics. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffer,  ol 
Hope-buildings,  South  Caatle-street,  Liverpool 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Nicholson  & AyrS) 
of  Toxteth  Park.  Messrs.  Stubbs  have  Buppliedl; 
the  marble-work ; the  sculpture  and  curving; 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kogerson. 


REFERENCES. 

Capitals  of  Nave  Columns  (alternately). 

Ditto  of  Pilasters  in  Clearstory. 

. Ditto  of  Chancel  Arch. 

. Beotion  of  part  of  Nave  Ceiling. 

. Plan  of  ditto. 

. One  of  the  Clearstory  'Windows  (the  complek. 
list  being)  : — 

Soii/h  Sidt, 


. Hoaea. 

. Isaiah.  | 

. Nahum.  I 

. Jeremiah. 

. Habakkuk.  | 

TT'esS  End. 

. St.  John  Baptist.  | 

. I.H.S.  I 

I^orth  Side. 


6.  Daniel. 

7.  Obsdiab. 

8.  Ezekiel. 

9.  Malachi. 


i.  St.  Paul. 

;.  St.  Andrew, 
i.  St.  James  Great. 

I.  St.  Thomas. 

'.  St.  James  Less. 

. Pulpit. 

. Choir  Stalls. 

. Communion  Table, 


18.  St.  Philip. 

19.  St.  Banholomer. 
2).  8t.  Simon. 

21.  Matthias. 


REFERENCES  TO  PLAN. 


1.  Tower. 

2.  Narthex. 

3.  Nave. 

4.  Choir. 

5.  Chancel, 

6.  Aisles, 

7.  Ministers’  'Fesfry. 

8.  Choristers'  ditto. 


y.  Turret  Stairs  ami 
Smoke-shaft. 

10.  Table. 

11.  Organ. 

22.  Pulpit. 

13.  Choir  Stalls. 

14.  Font. 
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A NATIONAL  TEEATEE  ; AND  HOW  TO 
GET  IT. 

The  cry  that  I ventnred  to  raise,  or  eay  renew, 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  stage  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  " we  need  a National 
Theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  the  predomi- 
nant taste  of  the  public,”  has  been  taken  up  in 
a number  of  quarters,  and  is  growing  in  loud- 
ness : it  will  be  fortunate  if  it  do  not  cease  until 
the  demand  has  been  supplied.  Hr.  PJanche’s 
able  letter  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  which 
the  observations  elicited,  has  been  quoted  and 
commented  on  by  several  w'riters, — notably  by 
Mr,  Tom  Taylor,  in  the  shape  of  three  communi- 
cations to  the  Echo.  “ Mr.  Planche  maintains,” 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  “ that  the  want  of  such  a 
theatre  as  Mr.  Godwin  refers  to  is  felt  by  a much 
larger  public  than  is  generally  suspected ; that 
there  are  many  thousands  in  London  alone  now 
shut  out  from  the  theatre  because  they  have  no 
taste  for  the  style  of  entertainment  that  suits, 
or  is  by  managers  thought  to  suit,  the  predomi- 
nant taste  of  the  public.  What  Mr.  Planche 
desires,  in  common,  as  he  believes,  with  this 
large  public,  is,  in  his  own  words — 

Tho  assured  existence  of  a theatre  in  which  the  master- 
pieces  of  our  unriTalled  dramatic  authors  should  be  con- 
fltttutlj  and  worthily  represented,  where— 

‘Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,’ 
should  be  uttered  by  actors  who  can  feel  and  express  them 

I to  an  audience  ‘ fit,’  however  ‘ few.’  without  the  fear  that 
their  salaries  wiU  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  following 
Haturnay,  and  that  the  manager,  disheartened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  empty  benches,  will  change  the  bill,  discharge 
1 a company  he  has  jobbed  at  a week's  notice,  and  endeavour 
i|  to  outrival  lus  competitors  by  pandering  to  the  predomi- 
nant  taste  of  tho  public." 

■ L ■who  knows  the  theatre 

i behind  as  well  as  before  the  curtain,  is  fully 
• sensible  of  the  force  compulsive  that  draws  the 
' manager  to  what  pays.  But  still  he  asks— 

“Is  it  not  a just  cause  of  complaint  ?— is  it  not,  in  fact 
I a nationa  disgrace,  that  there  should  not  he  oneplay- 
I house  in  this  vast  metropolis,  where  those  who  can  still 
poetry,  the  most  brilliant  wit, 
and  the  pure  well  of  Euglisk  undefiled,'  may  resort  for 
an  evening  8 rational  and  intellectual  amusement  allbrded 
by  a creditable  representation  of  the  masterpiecea  of  our 
nunvalled  British  dramatists  ? " 


atanfly  produced.  Sneh  a theatre,  having  for  a manager 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Planoht?,  or  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  with  a 
committee  of  equally  competent  gentlemen,  would  not 
only  be  an  excellent  assistance  in  the  great  work  of 
national  education,  but  would  very  probably  prove  much 
more  than  self-supporting.  How  this  is  to  be  established 
m the  first  instance  is  another  matter.  The  British 
Cjovernment  has  unfortunately  never  yet  shown  any  signs 
of  appreciating  the  true  and  immeasurable  value  or  a 
Pfopsfly’Conducted  stage,  as  a means  of  indirect  teaching, 
and  therefore  a most  powerful  school  for  national  im- 
provement. Not  that  I should  like  to  see  a Downing- 
street  Theatre  ; but  a grant  in  aid  from  Parliament  would 
bo  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  acts  ever  carried 
by  a ministry." 


I Hia  wonder  is  that,  while 

” Psfsons  of  high  rank,  and  men  of  large  fortune,  can 
. be  found  to  support  establishments,  the  performances  and 
. performers  at  which  it  ia  not  for  him  to  criticise,  not  one 
I English  nobleman,  not  one  English  merchant  prince,  steps 
1 lorward  to  lend  a hand  to  raise  the  drama  from  the  dust 
I and  oblivion  into  which  it  has  gradually  fallen,  until  it  is 
I •etnally  unknown  to  the  rising  generation,  who  become 
na'urally  inoculated  with  the  predominant  taste  of  the 
■ public  f” 

1 Mr.  Tom  Taylor  shows  how  the  character  of 
the  theatre  has  declined  : — 

' “ The  country  theatres  [a  few  years  ago]  flourished  as 

feeders  of  the  London  ones ; and  a York,  Baih,  or  Norwich 
»putatioii,  well  assured,  was  the  certain  passport  to 
London  position,  reached  often  by  way  of  Edinbureli  c 
Dublin,  but  always  the  goal  of  a steadily  foUowed  and  sue 
cessfu!  career.  Once  established  at  Urury-laue,  Covent- 
Bsrdeo.or  the  Haymarket,the  actor  was  apersonage,  after 
DIB  degree."  “ I'he  actor  and  hia  work  li»H  hpoi/lo«  tKoi.. 
place  in  the  world  of  art. 


Two  or  three  writers  who  did  not  notice  the 
proposition  when  first  made  have  since  given  as 
a reason  for  not  doing  so,  that  they  themselves 
had  earlier  urged  the  same  thing.  Let  them 
now  consider  that  what  is  being  done  is  an  out- 
growth of  their  expressions,  and  lend  it  help. 
No  one  is  asking  for  credit)  for  the  proposal : all 
that  is  desired  is  a sucoessful  issue. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  Sundaxj^  Times  from  the  pen  of  a well- 
known  dramatic  critic,  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a theatre  which  shall  be  devoted  in  a 
large  measure  to  performances  of  the  poetic 
and  imaginative  drama.  A natural  resnlt  of  the 
establishment  of  snoh  an  institution  wonld  be 
a resumption  by  our  aotors  of  a hopo  of  emi- 
nence  in  their  profession,  from  which  they  are 
now  precluded.  For,  under  present  conditions, 
an  actor — we  say  it  advisedly — has  scarcely  a 
chance  of  eminence.  Applause,  success,  money, 
popularity  may  attend  him,  bat  the  kind  of 
reputation  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  more 
illnstriona  of  his  predecessors  can  never  be  his. 
Playing,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  a like  number 
of  parts  in  dramas  of  the  kind  now  popular  on 
London  boards,  will  do  little  more  to  make  a 
man  a lawyer  than  grinding  with  a mortar  and 
pestle  will  to  make  him  a physician.  A neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
theatre  of  this  class  would  bo  the  formation  of 
schools  of  theatrioal  art  worthy  of  their  name. 
The  process  by  which  a man  now  springs  from 
the  shop-board  to  the  stage  is  pitiable  to  see. 
Let  there  be  once,  however,  a recognised  status 
for  the  actor,  and  a theatre  in  which,  if  he  has 
talent  and  zeal,  he  will  be  sure  of  employment, 
and  a wholly  different  class  of  men  will  very 
soon  present  themselves.  Like  the  writer  I am 
quoting,  I do  not  wish  for  a house  ia  which 
nothing  shall  be  attempted  but  the  revival  of 
past  treasures  of  oar  drama,  rich  as  I hold 
these  to  be; — 


Italian  Opera  in  this  country,  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  a pecuniary  sacrifice  must  follow.” 


d hia  work  had,  besides,  their 
Rroduotions  of  new  pieces  were 
events  in  that  world.  Great  critics  were  not  above 
sitting  in  judgment  on  plays  and  players.  Great  painters 
were  proud  to  paint,  great  statesmen  to  know  them.  The 
House  of  Commons  paused  onoe  in  debate  ts  pay  a formal 
complimeut,  by  the  eloquent  lips  of  Burke,  to  Garrick 
•CQidentaiiy  present  in  the  Speaker’s  Gallery.  We  have' 
only  to  read  the  critiques*  of  the  German  Lichtenburc 
®hout  1776)  on  Garrick,  Weston,  Smith,  and 
other  actors  of  that  time,  to  feel  how  immeasurably  more 
mtelleetual  an  art  acting  then  was,  and  in  how  incalculably 
J*8peetful  and  thoughtful  a spirit  it  was  viewed  and 
judged  then  than  seems  even  conceivable  nowadays." 

_ Ooe  great  difficulty  foreseen  by  Mr.  Taylor 
in  the  way  ofthe  desired  theatre  is  the  manager. 

■ capitalist,”  says  he,  “ or  set  of  capitalists,  who 
wishing  to  benefit  onr  stage,  can  lay  their  hands  on  the 
msnager  who  combines  most  of  the  requirements  I have 
mentioned  m this  letter,  would  hire  or  purchase  a theatre 
tmS  u contribute  a capital  to  support  him 

nu  he  had  had  fair  time  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  public, 
would,  I believe,  do  the  beat  thing  that  could  be  done  at 
this  moment  lor  the  British  stage;  and  supposing  them 
jitt|MTe  lound  tho  right  man,  would  have  no  reason,  I 
iM^  believe,  to,rep6nt  their  venture.  But  where  to  find 
tn«  *1?''?  i England  wants  not  one  such 

m»n,  but  a body  of  them.  The  diUlculty  is  really  enor- 
mons,  if  not  insurmountable.  He  should  be  neiihor  actor 
no  acts,  nor  author  who  writes,  and  yet,  save  in  aclor  or 
risn^°J’  requisite  expe- 

J^oe,  and  the  proper  conditions  for  gauging  and  guiding 

performers,  plays,  and  the  public?"  ® ^ ® ® ^ 

Mr.  lloruo,  the  veteran  author  of  “ Orion,” 
baa  pnuted  some  trenchant  and  powerful  obaerva- 
SeV— of  tbe  view  taken,  thus  ending  his 

Nations']  right:  there  certainly  ought  to  boa 

where  ^®pe“dent  upon  profit  and  loss, 

mmatic  works  ot  the  highest  class  could  be  con- 


critioue^R  articles  on  these  very  curious 

i^ebruarv  i>r^  XT®  be  found  in  the 

andaaeLlfpt^''’’  ^^e  Fortnightly  lieoitw, 

Magashe  ‘^®  number  of  the  Victoria, 


But  we  cry  out  for  a house  in  which  such  plays  shall 
from  time  to  time  he  presented  with  the  certainty  that 
while  public  taste  is  being  educated,  the  actor  and  the 
manager  are  not  being  ruined.  Such  can  only  he  obtained 
on  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  a sum  of  money 
annually  devoted  to  tho  support  of  the  theatre  whilst  the 
experiment  ia  attempted.  Government  undoubtedly  ought 
to  do  this.  Political  economists  of  the  modern  English 
stamp  would  of  course  cry  out  ‘ waste  ’ were  such  a scheme 
broached.  But  real  thinkers  know  that  the  ameliorative 
influence  of  education  in  art  gives  good  interest  for  money 
invested  in  its  furtherance.  Education  ia  at  once  the  safest 
and  pleasantest  way  of  reducing  expenditure.  No  less 
sure,  however,  than  we  are  that  any  Government,  which 
gave  under  wise  supervision  a moderate  allowance  to  a 
theatre  would  act  wisely,  are  we  that  no  Government  will 
attempt  it.  Will  not,  then,  the  art  patrons  of  England 
join  together  to  supply  us  with  the  fund  we  want  ? Sub- 
^riptions,  endowments,  means  of  all  kind  should  be  tried. 
How  many  noble  fortunes  are  spent  in  maintaining  a 
theatre  under  every  dishonouring  and  degrading  influence 
and  association  ? Is  there  no  man  who  will  do  for  the  sake 
of  the  loveliest  of  all  mistresses,  art,  what  men  do  for 
frowsy  harridans,  orvulgar,  insolent,  and  ignorant  women, 
with  whom  all  contact  is  degradation?  How  shall  the 
start  he  made?  Who  will  be  first  in  furtherance  of  a 
scheme  of  the  kind  ? ” 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Hereford 
Journal  says, — “I  hail  with  delight  the  protest 
of  Messrs.  Pianoha  and  Taylor,  and  I would 
gladly  subscribe  my  mite  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effective  agitation  for  a national 
theatre.  Half  a dozen  good  men  and  true  could 
write  down  the  demi-monde,  and  the  managers 
who  condescend  to  treat  with  them,  in  a month. 
If  managers  wonld  refuse  to  receive  a play  from 
a professioual  critic,  and  the  leading  papers 
would  refuse  to  employ  dramatic  authors  as 
critics,  the  full  light  of  the  press  would  be 
turned  npon  the  theatres,  and  so  expose  the 
ugly  blots  and  stains  which  now  disfigure  them 
that  a speedy  reformation  would  ensue.” 

Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  again,  writing  in  the 
Birmingham  Gazette,  says, — 

“The  demandfor  B theatre  which  should  be  recognised 
as  the  home  of  the  higher  literature  of  the  drama  ia  a 
requisition  of  long  standing.  That  there  is  a large  por- 
tion of  the  more  earnest  and  intelligent  play-going  class 
who  would  be  delighted  to  find  a resort  where  they  could 
cultivate  their  better  tastes  need  not  be  disputed.  That 
the  establishment  of  such  a place  would  entail  a loss  upon 
any  manager  who  embarked  in  the  experiment  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted.  How  a very  desirable  effort  can  be  safely 
made  ia  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Without  some  such 
security  as  the  subscription  list  raised  on  behalf  of  the 


Mr.  Blanchard,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
qnotes  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s 
leaseeship  of  the  Princess’s.  But  this  is  nob 
altogether  oonolnslve.  Mr.  Kean  was  not 
financially  successful  with  some  of  his  last  pro- 
ductions; bub  a great  deal  of  money  was  made 
by  other  pieces.  I remember  Mr.  Kean  telling 
me  that  for  several  weeks,  during  the  remark- 
able  run  of  “ Henry  VIII.,”  some  201.  a night 
were  taken  more  than  the  house  produced 
when  full, — money  paid  by  visitors  who  looked 
in  and  went  away,  taking  the  chance  of  a psep. 
A Government  subsidy,  however,  of  5,000f.  per 
annum  would  be  amply  sufficient,  Mr.  Blanchard 
soggests,  to  cover  all  losses  that  might  bo 
sustained  by  a lessee  of  a strictly  “national” 
theatre ; “ bat  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
such  a sum  would  be  voted  without  considerable 
opposition ; and  then  the  other  theatres  wonld 
have  a grievance  that  conld  not  be  very  readily 
disposed  of.  The  only  solution  of  a problem 
involving  innumerable  difficulties  is  the  steady 
maintenance  of  a subscription-list.  The  theatre 
should  not  be  larger  than  the  Lyceum,  and  the 
committee  of  management  ought  to  be  unim- 
peachable. It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  greatest  difficulty  would  arise.” 

The  departure  from  amongst  us  of  the  ad- 
mirable actors  of  the  Oomddie  Frarigaise,  so  well 
instructed,  so  full  of  talent,  retaining  the  old 
traditions,  preparing  others  for  the  coming 
generation,  presenting  to  os  as  well  the  greatest 
works  of  the  past  as  ofthe  present  time,  has  led 
to  the  expression  of  strong  opinions  in  favour  of 
the  desired  undertaking  from  a fresh  body  of 
supporters.  Mr.  Wigan,  in  his  able  address  at  the 
recent  breakfast  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  said,  in  the 
language  of  those  he  greeted,  “ Great  as  is  my 
admiration  for  the  talents  of  our  guests,  it  is 
mixed  with  a feeling  of  envy.  I envy  them  the 
possession  of  that  noble  theatre,  where  they  can 
devote  themselves  to  the  representation  of  the 
works  of  their  best  authors  with  that  oonscien- 
tions  patience  and  talent  whose  brilliant  results 
we  so  much  admire ; a theatre  independent  of  all 
pecuniary  speculation,  and  which  can  thus  direct 
and  guide  the  public  taste  towards  that  which 
is  pure  and  exalted  in  their  art.  Under  our 
system  of  government  art  cannot  count  on  the 
aid  of  the  State.  I have,  nevertheless,  some 
hope  that  the  visit  of  my  comrades  of  the 
Comddie  Frangaise  will  give  fresh  vigour  to  a 
movement  which  I believe  commences  to  assert 
itself  in  vindication  of  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  such  an  aid.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  immense  private  fortunes  of  England  are  in 
the  hands  of  persona  who  would  be  charmed  to 
see  dramatic  art  solidly  established  amongst  us. 

If  they  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  of  the  Conservatoire  and 
of  the  Th4dtre  Franrais,  they  would  perhaps  be 
able  to  realise  a sufficient  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  analogous  institution  in  the  country  of 
Shakspeare.  If  such  should  be  the  effect  of  this 
visit,  we  should  owe  you  a large  debt  of  gratitude.” 
And  Lord  Dufforin,  in  his  speech  at  the  General 
Theatrioal  Fund  dinner,  a few  evenings  ago,  said 
that  next  in  importance  to  the  education  of  the 
people  was  tho  amusement  of  the  people ; and 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  a national 
theatre  could  be  established  on  a satisfactory 
footing,  we  might,  by  providing  rational  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  find  an  engine  with  which 
to  encounter  some  of  the  many  vicious  attrac- 
tions which  abounded  in  large  cities.  State  sub- 
ventions to  the  encouragement  of  the  drama 
existed  in  moat  other  European  countries,  and 
perhaps  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be 
the  case  in  England. 

The  feeling  is  evidently  widely  spread,  widely 
spreading,  that  our  theatre  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  that  it  might  be  rendered  more  so,  and  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made.  Burlesque  and 
op^ra-bouffe,  when  well  done,  are  very  amusing; 
bat  their  universal  reign  is  not  desirable.  Hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  persons  fond  of  the  drama 
keep  away  from  the  theatre  becanse  they  find  no 
opportunity  to  see  such  plays  represented  as 
meet  their  taste  and  wants,  no  opportunity  to 
see  the  noble  dramatic  works  which  belong  to  the 
country  properly  set  forth.  At  any  rate,  they  cry, 
let  us  have  one  theatre  where  the  classic  glories 
of  our  stage  may  be  enjoyed,  where  anew  poetical 
play,  or  a high  prose,  thoaghtful  work  may  be 
fittingly  presented,  whore  aotors  of  ability  may 
be  fostered  and  developed,  and  where  our  children 
may  hear  their  own  noble  language  properly 
spoken,  and  be  aided  in  their  appreciation  of 
what  ia  refined  and  elevating. 
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And  wiy  not  ? The  difficulties  may  be 
considerable,  but  surely  are  not  unconquer- 
able. The  manager  of  to-day  says,— “ I can  t 
help  you.  Shakspeare,  Massinger,  Beaumont  & 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  Webster,  Con- 
greve, Farqnhar,  Rowe,  Vanbrugh,  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  Colman,  Knowles,  mean  rum.  1, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  it.  The  second  act  of 
“ Hamlet,”  in  a eeventeenth-centary  apartment 
and  cast-off  clothes,  or  “AsyouLikeit,  aalately 
seen,  with  only  two  persons  m it  who  had  the 
slightest  notion  howto  speak  Shakspeare  s words 
may  mean  ruin,  and  certainly  deserve  it ; but 
noble  plays,  with  fitting  exponents  and  properly 
illustrated,  mean  no  snob  thing,  and  would 
bring  no  such  thing.  In  this  enormous  London 
of  ours,  the  playgoing  part  of  which  is  increased 
in  numbers  every  ni^t  by  means  of  the  rail- 
roads, such  repretentatioDS  would  net  fail  to 
find  audiences  j and  even  were  it  not  so  at  first, 
would  soon  create  them. 

Put  the  probability,  however,  on  the  other  side, 
and  still  the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  fairly 
and  loyally.  Go  farther, andfind  it  proved  that  the 
public  will  not  fully  maintain  financially  such  a 
theatre  ; and  still  I would  say  that  such  a theatre 
should  be  established  and  supported.  Well 
now  comes  the  question,  How  can  the  experi 
ment  best  be  tried  ? The  mode  that  suggested 
itself  to  me  was.  broadly  speaking,  that  which 
has  given  us  Great  Exhibitions,  and,  more 
recently,  Society  of  Arts  concerts  in  the  Albert 
Hall,— a list  of  guarantors : a hundred  gentle- 
men, say,  giving  their  names  for  1001.  apiece; 
a small  committee  of  the  guarantors  ^ to 
supervise;  and  a proper  and  responsible 
manager.  An  oxistiog  theatre  to  be  taken, 
large  pit,  and  moderate  prices;  no  long  runs; 
no  short  hirings  of  actcra;  a dramatic  school 
attached;  the  advancement  of  the  drama,  the 
healthful  amusement  and  delight  of  the  public  to 
be  considered  the  paramount  object  of  the  under- 
taking. I can  imagine,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Mrs.  Charles  Kean  leaving  her  retire- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin,  occasionally 
reading,  in  the  Drama’s  cause,  to  promising 
aspirants  of  their  sex,  snooeeded  on  other  occa- 
sions by  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mrs.  Wigan,  or  Mrs. 
Keeley.  , , , 

Mr.  George  Rose  (“  Arthur  Sketcbly  ’ ) who 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  proposes 
that  the  attempt  shonld  be  made  by  a limited 
Company,  with  directors  ; the  management  of 
the  theatre  to  be  conducted  by  a council  of  three, 
selected  by  the  directors,  and  liable  to  the 
approval  of  the  shareholders;  the  members  of  the 
company  to  be  artists  of  known  reputation,  and 
also  aspirants  to  public  favour ; for  this  last- 
named  class  a dramatic  school  to  be  formed,  and 
lectures  to  be  given  by  competent  professors.  It 
is  also  a part  of  his  design  to  improve^  in  all 
respects  the  position  of  artists  by  securing^  to 
them  permanent  engagements,  and  providing 
against  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the^  acci- 
dents of  life  may  expose  them,  with  a view  to 
which,  he  would  have  all  the  members  of  the 
company  become  shareholders  in  the  under- 
taking proportionably  with  the  position  they  may 
hold  in  the  theatre,  a portion  of  the  salary  being 
set  aside  to  render  them  partners  on  the  UmitBd 
liability  principle,  and  also  to  make  a provision 
for  the  future.  This  money  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  the  management,  and  invested. 

Ano'.her  gentleman  who  has  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  is  not  without  experience,  Mr. 
Wybert  R.eeve,  has  sketched  a scheme.  He  would 
form  a company  of  subscribers  for  the  object 
in  view,  i.e.,  to  establish  a theatre  for  the  more 
complete  representation  of  English  dramatic 
litoratnre,  and  giving  to  the  art  a purer  and 
higher  aim,  and  to  authors  and  actors  of  merit 
a larger  and  more  encouraging  field  in  which 
to  exercise  their  abilities  than  the  present  sys- 
tem of  management  affords  ;” — with  a snbacribed 
capital  of  5,0001.,  which  be  thinks  sufficient 
for  any  claims  likely  to  occur,  presuming  the 
apeculation  was  not  as  successful  during  the 
first  twelve  months  as  might  be  anticipated, 
The  management  ho  would  arrange  thus  : — The 
subscribers  to  elect  five  gcutlemen,  and  a chair- 
man, to  form  a committee,  with  a general 
manager,  who  would  also  serve  on  committfe 
The  committee  to  sit  once  a fortnight.  The 
general  manager  to  be  a man  practically  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  duties  necessary  for  the 
proper  conducting  of  a theatre,  and  the  only 
other  officials  allowed,  to  be  one  acting  manager, 
an  assistant  stage-manager,  and  treasurer,  who 
would  also  act  as  secretary.  The  committee  he 
would  desire  to  consist  of  two  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  literature,  dramatic  or  otherwise; 


two  of  business  habits,  literary  and  dramatic 
taste,  and  whosejudgment  could  be  relied  on,  but 
net  in  any  way  ;practically  connected  with  the 
stage  or  literature;  one  gentleman  of  thea- 
trical experience,  and  the  general  manager 
having  the  same  qualifications.  Mr.  Reeve 
makes  some  pertinent  observations  as  to  the 
selection  of  pieces  for  representation  and  the 
acceptance  of  new  pieces ; but  these  are  matters 
of  detail,  and  I mnst  now  bring  this  communica- 
tion to  a close.  Having  no  personal  motive,  I 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  those  who 
love  the  English  drama,  and  desire  to  extend  its 
enjoyment,  to  consider  how  they  may  best  aid 
this  movement.  It  is  one  that  can  scarcely 
awaken  opposition  in  any  quarter,  and  should,  I 
think,  draw  to  its  side  a large  number  of  earnest 
supporters.  We  want,  as  I said  at  starting, 
a National  Theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  the 
predominant  taste  of  the  public,— a theatre  with 
only  noble  aims,— and  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  that  may  not  be  easily 
overcome  by  those  who  will  make  up  their  mind 
to  succeed,  George  Godwin, 


beea  issued  ou  this  subject  by  tbe  InatUute,  by  the 

Alliance,  and  by  the  Associatioo,  and  to  base  on  those 
documents,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  obtained, 
some  clear  and  short  conditions,  which,  when  fuUy 
sanctioned,  as  hereafter  described,  ehall  be  issued  as  a 
document  to  be  generally  adopted  by  all  architects  m pro  - 
fessional oompetitiona.  That  this  report,  when  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  and  confirmed  at  a special  general  meeting 
of  ihe  Institute,  duly  eonyened  for  the  purpose,  be  tor- 
warded  to  those  members  residing  in  the  provinces  w-ho 
have  been  invited  to  attend  this  Conference;  and  that  the 
same  report  be  sobmitted  for  approval  at  the  next  general 
Conference  (which  it  is  hoped  ihe  Council  will  convene  in 
the  month  of  June,  1872)  so  as  to  ensure  perfect 
unanimity  of  action  and  opinion  amongst  architects 
practising  in  this  country.  . 

That  this  Committee  be  requested  to  act  as  a perrnanent 
committee,  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  au 
promoters  of  competitions,  forwarding  them  a copy 
several  conditions  agreed  upon  as  the  only  terms  on  whicti 
architects  should  enter  upon  the  competition,  and  pub- 
lishing in  the  professional  papers  the  result  of  this  com- 
mnnication  for  the  information’of  competitors  and  rne 
public  • it  being  understood  that  this  action  shaU  not  take 
place  until  after  the  report  has  been  discussed  and  con- 
firmed at  the  Conference  in  1872. 


Employment  of  Suneyors, 


ST.  ALBAN’S  UNION, 


Tiie  geueral  alterations  have  been  completed, 
and  the  new  rooms  added  to  the  infirmary  of  the 
Union  workhouse  are  now  brought  into  use. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  twenty- 
four  additional  beds,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  building  have  been  modified  in  various  ways, 
so  as  to  suit  the  present  time.  The  original 
building  was  erected  in  the  year  1819.  The 
new  rooms  have  a width  of  20  ft , a wall-space 
of  6 ft.  for  each  bed,  and  windows  in  the  oppo- 
site walla.  The  wall  surfaces  are  finished  in 
Parian  cement ; the  ingress  and  egress  of  air 
is  arranged  for  on  the  method  now  recommended 
by  the  Poor-Law  Board  ; the  warming  is  effected 
by  ventilating  stoves  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ken- 
nard.  The  old  water-closets  in  the  infirmary 
buildinga  have  been  taken  away,  and  dry  earth- 
oloaets  on  Moule’s  system  substituted.  Tho 
builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Holland,  of  Rickmans- 
worth;  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Clarkson, 
of  London  and  St.  Alban’s. 


3.  That  with  reference  to  tho  appointment  of  surveyors 
to  take  ont  qaantitiea  (a  custom  on  which  eiodently  a pod 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists)  the  Councu  ol  the 
Institute  be  requested  to  appoint  a committee  *?' 

more  members;  and,  with  a view  to  assist  the  Institute 
Secretary  iu  obtaining  a provincial  opinion  on  this  maiter, 
and  as  representing  the  views  of  the  surveyors,  that  the 
names  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Kickmp  be 
added  to  this  committee;  and  that  the  report  of  this 
committee  shonld  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  two  former  cases. 


Frofetsioitiil  Education. 


4.  That  the  Institute  be  requested  to  let  the  committei 
of  its  body  who  are  now  dealing  with  the  subject  of  pro 
fessional  education,  viz.,  the  Voluntary  Architectura 
Examination  Committee,  continue  their  labops  so  as  ti 
have  tho  matter  fully  discussed  and  disposed  ot  at  tn 
Congress  in  1872. 


Committees  have  been  named,  bub  are  opei 
at  present  to  some  modification. 


DECISION  UNDER  TEE  METROPOLITAI 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 


THE  MONUMENTS  AND  GR4.YEST0NES, 
ST,  PANCRAS  CHURCH. 

Sib —The  interior  of  the  beautiful  old  perish  church  of 
Ot.  Pancraa  is  now  restored,  and  all  tho  interesting  and 
ancient  mounments  having  been  carefully  preserved  and 
cleaned  under  the  direction  of  the  vicar,  who  fought  hard 
in  days  past  for  the  preservation  of  this  ancient  burial- 
place,  may  I appeal  through  your  pages  to  the  noble 
families  whose  ancestors  lie  in  the  once  stately  tombs  in 
this  churchyard.  Among  the  remaining  tombs,  are 
Arundell,  Carletot,  Browne,  Galloway,  Haslang,  Mao- 
evory,  Burke,  Doughty,  Walpole,  Fleetwood,  Haviland, 
Langdale,  Heron,  Talbot,  Mackworth,  Bowyer,  Gerrard, 
and  others.  Through  the  want  of  repair,  many  valuable 
tombs  have  fallen,  others  have  been  broken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  railing  stolen.  This,  in  a great  measure,  I fear, 
is  through  the  neglect  of  those  who,  while  living,  servp 
their  day  and  generation,  but  are  now  forgotten.  I again 
appeal  to  all  having  friends  interred  in  Old  St.  Pancras 
churchyard  to  visit  the  spot.  I feel  sure  that  many  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  this  once 
fashionable  burial-place.  Then  I feel  positive  that  the 
tombs  will  be  repaired,  as  several  have  already  been. 

J.  Tb-igub  Cansicx. 


occupier  summoned  por  pee. 


OiT  Tuesday  Mr.  Foden  appeared  to  a su^ods  befoi 
Mr  J T Ingham,  at  the  Wandsworth  Pobce  Court,  it 
refusing  to  pay  the  District  Surveyor  his  fee  on  accoaot; 
works  done  at  premises  iu  tho  High-street,  Wandswort 
his  occupation. 

His  defence  was  that  the  builder  was  the  proper  perst 
to  aonly  to.  This  the  District  Surveyor  dsebned  to  act  o 
as  he  could  not  submit  to  be  made  a party  to  any  contra 
with  the  builder  or  the  owner. 

Mr  Cooper,  the  builder,  who  did  the  works,  eontondi 
that  he  was  the  proper  person  to  be  applied  to  by  t 
District  Surveyor.  . , , . 

Mr.  Ingham, did  not  agree  with  that  view,  as  he  mig 
be  insolvent.  , . . ^ 

This  witness  then  contended  that  the  fee  was  wrong 
charged,  but  failed  to  show  this  when  requested  to  do  E 
He  stated  that  it  was  merely  building  a separate  chimn 
from  the  back  room  of  a house,  and  carrying  U i 
outside,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  cleaning  in  the  shot 
Mr.  Ingham,  after  looking  at  the  witness’s  plan,  deoid 
that  the  whole  area  must  be  charged  as  an  alteration  f 
and  this  would  be  more  than  charged  by  the  District  S' 
veyor  The  surveyors  were  not  sutiioiently  paid  son 
times,’  and  in  some  cases  the  fee  appeared  large.  He  w 
obliged  to  order  5l.  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hisoocks  by  MesE 
YouW  & Bainbridge  the  other  day,  and  they  had  bet 
reasons  for  refusing  to  pay  than  in  this  case.  He  ordered  i 
fee  to  be  paid,  with  2s.  costs,  or  seven  days  impnsonma 


THE  AECEITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  following  are  the  precise  reaolations 
agreed  bo  at  the  General  Conference  ; — 


Frofeitional  Chargee. 

I.  That  the  Council  of  the  B.I.B.A,  be  requested  to 
refer  the  various  questions  connected  with  professional 
charges  to  the  Professional  Practice  Committee  of  the 
Institute,  or  to  a Sub-Committee  of  that  body,  with  the 
addition ’of  the  names  of  Mr.  Hine,  the  president  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance;  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  the  president 
of  the  Architectural  Association;  and  of  Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews,  who  will  aid  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  in 
ascertaining  the  views  of  country  architects  on  these 
questions  : and  that  their  report,  when  sanelioned  by  the 
Council  and  confirmed  by  a special  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  be  issued  to  those  members  residing  in  the 
provinces  who  bare  been  invited  to  attend  this  Conference. 
That  the  details  of  this  report  be  discussed  at  a general 
Conference,  which  it  is  hoped  the  Institute  wiil  again  con- 
vAnft  in  the  month  of  June,  1872,  so  as  to  insun 


ice,  which  It  IB  Dopea  me  insiiiuie  wi.i  again  ouu- 
vene  in  the  month  of  June,  1872,  so  as  to  insure  the 
greatest  unanimity  of  action  and  opinion  amongst 
the  whole  body  of  professional  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Architeetural  Competition!. 

■ 2.  That  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  “Architectural 
Competitions.”  the  Council  of  the  Institute  be  requested 
to  appoint  a special  and  permanent  Committee,  viz. 

One  member  from  tho  Conncil,  one  member  from  the 
Fellows,  one  member  from  the  Associates,  one  member 
from  the  Architectural  Alliance,  one  member  from  the 
Architectural  Association,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  A. 
Strong,  who  will  aid  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  in 
ascertaining  the  views  of  provincial  architects  on  these 
matters.  That  this  Committee  be  requested  to  take  into 
(Consideration  the  various  papers  or  proposals  that  have 


abolition  of  SUB-CONTRACTING  AH 
PIECE-WORK. 

“ The  Operative  Stonemagons'  Frient 
Society,  Dover,”  having  addressed  a letter; 
Mr.  Parker  Ayera,  stating,— 

“ In  October,  1860,  a code  of  local  rules  having  b 
formed  by  the  masters  and  men  of  Dover,  ‘That  all  a 
contracting  and  piecework  be  abolished,  we  hope  t 
all  masters  will  coincide  with  us  in  the  action  takem 
our  lodge,  that  all  sub-contracting  and  piece-worki 
abolished  from  this  date  ; ’’ — 

That  'gentleman,  who  then  lived  at  Bow,  , 
sent  a reply,  in  which  he  says, — 

“At the  time  mentioned  in  the  letter,  we,  amot 
other  large  works,  were  engaged  in  erecting  the 
offioers’  quarters  in  the  Citadel  at  Dover,  and  einplo 
about  thirty  stonemasons,  but  I never  saw  the  cod. 
rules  alluded  to  iu  your  letter.  I remember  the  forei 
of  the  masons  naming  the  matter  to  me,  and  saying  ( 
the  workmen  considered  we  were  not  justified  in  emp 
ineraen  on  piece-work,  or  contracting  for  Uboop  tt 
performed ; but  we  found  it  would  be  quite  impoBSibi 
get  the  work  done  within  the  time  specihed  by  the  Waf 
partmeut  unless  we  employed  some  of  the  best  maaoe 

1.—,..... which  we  did-  Several  large  hrms  haven 


partmeut  unless  we  empioyeu  some  oi  me  oooi. 
contract  prices,  which  we  did.  Several  large  hrms  have  n 
the  same  thing,  and  continue  to  do  so,  bemg  couvn 
that  it  is  the  fairest  way  both  to  masters  and  workmn. 
in  fact,  the  only  way  to  get  the  work  done  m any  f 
time  I do  not  know  the  number  of  masons  belonguf 
the  'Dover  Operative  Friendly  Society ; but  I wo 
what  the  public  would  think  if  ail  the  master  buildfli 
Dover  were  to  meet  together  and  pass  a resolution  hi 
effect  that  all  contraciiog  and  piece  work  be  aholw-' 
I fancy  it  would  not  be  long  belore  some  enterpnsmj. 
would  be  found  to  start  as  contractors,  and  those  wh., 
passed  such  a foolish  resolution  might  walk  abouj, 
streets  with  empty  pockets,  looking  at  the  new  f 


streets  with  empty  pocaeia,  looaiog  i..  --  --  -- 
Let  the  Operative  Stone  Masons  Friendly  Bociev 
Dover  take  warning  in  time.” 


^ July  15,  1871.] 

? We  truly  believe  that  in  thus  waging  war  against 
Bab'Centraoting  and  piece-work,  workmen  are 
closing  the  door  against  their  own  advancement, 
blocking  np  the  road  by  which  many  of  their 
class  have  found  their  way  into  the  ranks  of 
employers,  and  we  solemnly  assert  this  belief  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  induce  some  of  them  again 
to  think  the  matter  over. 
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THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  LAND 
OPPOSITE  THE  ADBLPHI  TERBACE. 

DRUMMOND  AND  OTHERS  V.  SANT. 

This  case  (Court  of  Queen’s  Bench)  was  heard  at  the 
fijttinga  after  Term,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  declared 
it  to  be  of  60  much  importance  that  it  was  uecessary  to 
take  time  to  consider  the  judgment.  It  was  a dispute  as 
to  the  ownership  of  some  land  reclaimed  from  the  Thames 
opposite  the  Adelphi,  and  it  arose  thus.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  trustees  of  the  la‘e  Duke  of  St. 
Albans  had  the  fee  simple  of  a place  called  Durhara-yard, 
abutting  on  the  Thames,  and  the  plaintiffs,  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Drummonds,  now  had  the  estate  of  the 
trustees.  The  trustees,  prior  to  1769,  had  made  an 
with  the  Messrs.  Adams  Brothers,  afterwards 
builders  of  the  range  of  houses  called  from  them  the 
Adelphi,  to  grant  them  building  losses  of  houses  they 
might  erect  there.  The  agreement  was  merely  oral,  but 
the  Messrs.  A dams  began  to  build,  and  in  1769  got  a build- 
[iDg  agreement  under  seal,  by  which  the  trustees  were  to 
tj  gra:nt  leases  for  99  years.  It  was  found  necessary  to  fe- 
ll claim  land  from  the  river  by  way  of  embankment,  and  in 
p71  an  Act  was  passed  to  allow  of  this,  enacting  that  the 
Jaiid  reclaimed  should  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  houses 
adjoining,  according  to  their  estates.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  facts  (as  the  Court  stated)  that  at  this 
time  the  houses  were  built,  and  the  Messrs.  Adams  had  a 
•<  right  to  cull  for  leases.  The  leases  had  been  granted  with- 
il  out  any  express  mention  of  the  reclaimed  land,  and  at  the 
I of  leases  in  1369,  a question  arose  between 

1 the  bankers,  who  represented  the  trustees,  and  the  de- 
•.I  ^ndauts,  Messis.  Sunt,  who  possessed  the  interest  of 
* Messrs.  Adams,  as  to  the  right  to  the  reclaimed  land, 
j The  care  was  argued  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C..  and  Mr 
I Mamsty,  Q C.  » -v  > . 

® Blackburn  now  delivered  judgment  for  the 
^®'*f'‘^,_i^rummond3.  The  Messrs.  Adams,  he 
, said,  had  held  the  reclaimed  land  only  as  entitled  to 
I from  the  trustees,  and  therefore  the  Statute 

^ h *■““  “Saihat  the  latter.  The  leasee 

j bad  been  carefuiy  drawn,  and  not  one  of  them  included 
any  portion  of  the  reclaimed  laud  now  in  dispute  This 
, was  no  oversight.  The  object  of  Messrs.  Adams  was  to 
sell,  and  the  object  would  have  been  defeated  if  the  uu 
I chaser  could  have  demanded  the  land  reclaimed  as  con 
r prised  in  the  leases.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  was  n 
’ plaintill's'  claim,  and  they  were  therefore  ei 

•I  titled  to  recover. 

I Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 


them,  visitors  amongst  the  poor,  even  though 
not  directly  connected  with  the  committee?,  will, 
no  donbt,  be  glad  to  nse  them  as  chacDels  of 
communication  with  the  sanitary  anthoritie?,  as 
well  as  with  the  guardians.  Above  all,  we  may 
hope,  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  promote 
intercourse  between  rich  and  poor,  and  as  we 
acquire  influence  with  those  who  are  already 
visiting  amongst  them,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  poor  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  great 
laws  of  health,  to  enconrage  them  to  make  the 
best  of  their  circumsbancos,  even  when  they  are 
disadvantageous,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  them 
of  their  rights  as  to  the  removal  of  dust,  for 
instance,  as  well  as  in  other  more  important 
matters,  and  help  them  to  enforce  them.” 


: SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  LONDON 
POOR. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  Mr.  Boeanquet  read  a paper  on 
“The  best  means  of  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  the  Loudon  poor  live.” 
The  reader  said, — “ I need  not  dwell  oq  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil.  It  is  notorious  to  all  of  us  here 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  poor  of  London 
are  crowded  into  single  rooms,  and  that  a large 
1 number  of  houses  occupied  by  them  are  not 
I only  ill. suited  for  being  let  in  that  way  in  single 
I iwms,  but  are  so  placed  as  to  have  insufficient 
; air  and  light,  and  are  defective  in  water  supply 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements.  The  agencies 
to  which  I look  most  hopefully  to  improve  this 
state  of  things  are  (1)  private  enterprise,  (2) 
sanitary  law,  (3)— and  I speak  of  this  third 
agency  leas  confidently  than  of  the  others,  as  it 
is  not  in  actual  existence, — a body  of  Metropo- 
litan Improvement  Commissioners.” 

'After  discussing  each  of  these  points,  Mr. 
Bosaoqueb  continued, — 

” What,  then,  to  sum  up,  can  district  com- 
mittees and  members  of  district  committees  do 
to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  nnder  which 
the  poor  live  ? To  follow  the  order  of  my  paper, 
they  can  assist  to  improve  and  increase  exist- 
ing accommodation,  by  sending  information  to 
Dwellings  Companies  and  to  improving  builders, 
of  houses,  or  sites  coming  into  the  market,  and 
individual  members  may  invest  some  money  in 
such  undertakings.  I am  disposed  to  think  that 
if  they  never  make  a less  lucrative  or  more 
haaavdoos  investment,  they  will  do  well.  But 
the  committees  are  more  closely  concerned  with 
iny  second  agency— sanitary  law.  They  ought 
to  be  in_  free  communication  with  the  vestries, 
the  medical  officers  of  health,  and  their  inspec- 
tors of  nuisances,  just  as  they  are  with  the 
guardians,  the  parish  doctors  and  the  reliev- 
lug  officers.  Suitable  candidates  for  election 
fo  the  vestry  may  be  found  and  supported; 
inlormatiou  as  to  sanitary  defects  may  be 
Bent  to  the  medical  officers  of  health  j and  the 
(Motion  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
outside  the  vestry,  on  sanitary  matters,  may  be 
promoted.  As  the  offices  become  the  centres  of 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  scene  of  the  annual  excursion  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archmologi'cal  So- 
ciety was  this  year  Lancaster,  and,  with  the 
efficient  aid  of  Mr.  E.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Paley,  proved  particularly  satisfactory. 

The  Ripley  Hospital  for  Orphans  was  the  first 
place  to  which  they  were  conducted.  From  the 
top  of  the  tall  clock-tower,  the  visitors  were 
aflbrded  a magoificent  view  of  the  town  and  of  a 
vast  expanse  of  surrounding  country.  Leaving 
the  Ripley  Hospital,  the  party  proceeded  to  view 
the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbe- 
ciles of  the  Northern  Counties.  Built  on  a com- 
manding site,  this  large  Gothic  building,  with 
its  fine  central  tower,  presents  a very  imposing 
appearance.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Paley  ; and 
the  admiration  which  its  outward  architecture 
and  interior  arrangements  elicited  from  his 
brethren  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying. 
It  is  not  yet  fully  completed,  bub  is  already 
partly  occupied.  Whoa  finished,  it  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  500  patients.  The 
next  building  visited  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  also  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Paley.  The  party  returned,  at  five  o’clock, 
to  the  County  Hotel,  where  a dinner  was  laid. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vale,  president  of 
the  society,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  D.  Barry. 
Mr.  Parr  (governor  of  the  oasble),  Mr.  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Paley,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Austin,  were  of 
the  party. 


REPORT  ON  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

Drs.  Pakkes  and  SanderEon  have  presented 
the  first  iufctalment  of  thoir  report  on  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  them  in  December  last  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Liverpool. 

In  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  cinder- 
pits,  they  say  they  selected  from  six  places 
samples  of  the  deposited  refuse.  The  greatest 
part  is  really  cinder  or  earth,  and  is  quite 
ionocnoua  ; but  there  are  some  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  and  organic  road  dSbris  which 
gradually  decay.  It  may  be  concluded  that 
about  two  yfars  and  a half  or  three  years 
suffice  to  produce  a considerable  purification  of 
the  soil. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  this  cinder- 
refuse  on  the  health  of  persons  inhabiting  houses 
built  on  it,  the  evidence  is  very  defective.  The 
refuse  has  only  lately  been  used,  and  as  it  certainly 
does  L'ot  produce  any  one  special  disease,  it  would 
be  impossible,  without  very  prolonged  and  careful 
comparison  of  the  health  of  those  living  on  it 
and  of  classes  of  the  same  rank  and  occupa- 
tion living  on  other  soils,  to  give  an  opinion. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  a soil 
formed  of  such  cinder-refuse  and  gradually 
decomposing,  some  effluvia  must  be  given  ont 
which  would  be  likely  to  pass  into  bouses  placed 
on  the  soil  j and,  therefore,  that  on  the  general 
principle  of  requiring  and  insuring  parity  of 
air,  such  a soil  is  objectionable — at  any  rate, 
when  first  laid  down.  Accepting  this  view,  and 
looking  to  the  analysis  of  the  cinder-refuse,  the 
commissioners  advise  the  adoption  of  certain 
rules. 

The  commissioners  next  discuss  the  practice 
of  filling  up  with  chemical  refuse  land  intended 
to  be  built  upon.  They  say : — 

“ Some  portions  of  the  town  are  built  on  the  refuse  of 
the  chemical  manulaetories  (of  carbonate  of  soda),  which 
formerly  was  largely  used  for  filling  up.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  liberated  by  aciaa ; but  in 
the  two  samples  obtained  by  us  no  disengagement  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  lakes  place  from  the  action  of  the 
atmoephere  alone.  From  the  personal  inquiries  vremade, 
it  appeared  to  be  clear  that  in  some  oftbe  houses  built 
round  made  of  this  refuse  the  smell  of 


discomfort.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  gas  entered 
the  houses  from  the  sewers,  and  did  not  pass  up  from  the 
ground  below,  and  thia  was  confirmed  by  finding  that  the 
air  in  the  ventilating  sewer  shafts  contained  a large  quan- 
tity of  sulphuretted  hydrogen." 

While  advising  the  corporation  to  persist  in 
the  prohibition  of  tho  nso  of  chemical  refuse  for 
foundations,  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  to  An  in  which  the 
houses  are  built  on  chemical  refuse  tho  public 
health  is  not  likely  to  be  injurioualy  affected  by 
the  fact. 

Ihe  commissioners  sum  up  their  recommen- 
dations on  the  question  of  the  sewerage  in  tho 
following  sentences  : — 

. " h V®  recommend  that  a complete  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  deposits  in  the 
sewers,  and  that  io  all  eases  in  which  such  deposits  are  in 
the  opinion  of  the  borough  engineer,  dependent  on  de- 
fective construction,  defective  inclination,  or  insufBcient 
supply  of  water,  the  works  necessary  for  the  remedy  of 
those  defects  be  immediately  commenced.  2.  In  those- 
cases  in  which  the  fonl  condition  of  the  sewers  appears  to 
be  unavoidable— «.p.,  in  those  sewers  which  are  affected 
by  the  tide  — we  recommend  ventilation.  For  this 
purpose,  we  think  that  spacious  and  lofty  shafts  afford 
the  only  effective  means.  3.  We  do  not  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  general  system  of  veatilation, 
enprely  agreeing  with  your  borough  engineer  in  the 
opinion  that  for  weli-constructed  sewers  of  good  inclina- 
tion. with  sutDcient  supply  of  water,  it  is  unnecessary, 
-i.  We  recommend  that  a complete  report  be  made  as  to 
the  quantity  of  waste  water  discharged  into  the  sewers  by 
manufacturers,  with  a view,  first,  to  the  prevention  of  its- 
introduciion  into  the  sewers  in  a warm  state;  and, 
secondly,  to  its  being,  if  possible,  utOised  for  surface- 
cleansing  and  sewer-fiusbiog," 

Without  expressing  any  abstract  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  water  or  dry  method 
of  removing  foecal  matter,  the  commissioners  do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  make  any  change  in  the 
present  system  of  removing  excreta. 

In  conclusion,  the  commiasioners  express  tho 
opinion  that  if  all  Mr.  Newland’s  plans  had  been 
carried  out,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  improvements  they  have  suggested. 


REFRESHMENT  PAVILION,  WIMBLEDON. 

From  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Young,  architect, 
Exeter  Hall,  the  refreshment  pavilion  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded  has  been  erected  by  tho 
Riflo  Association’s  own  workmen.  It  is  of  wood, 
and  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  50,00d 
superficial  feet.  It  comprises  a bar,  200  fc.  long 
by  40  fc.  wide,  first  and  second  class  dining- 
rooms (capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of 
1,000  persons),  besides  waiting  and  retiring 
rooms.  The  kitchen  department  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
cooking  apparatus,  bakehouse,  «io.,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Along  the  front  of  the  building  runs 
a Verandah  supported  by  interlacing  arched  ribs 
springing  from  nprigbt  pillars.  At  either  end  of 
the  front  elevation  is  an  octagonal  turret,  and  in 
the  largo  arch  in  the  centre  are  painted  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  W ales.  In  the  centre  of  the  side  elevations  is  a 
square  tower,  and  flags  of  various  nations  float 
from  its  summit  and  from  other  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  building,  and  above  them  all  the 
Union  Jack  unfurls  itself  from  a lofty  flagstaff 
over  the  central  arch.  The  walls  are  made  in 
sections  of  a uniform  size,  each  part  interchanpe- 
able  and  capable  of  beiog  easily  handled  by  two 
men.  The  whole  is  put  together  with  bolts, 
which  have  only  to  be  unscrewed  when  tha 
building  is  taken  down.  By  a different  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  parts  the  bu’Iding  can  bo 
put  up  in  a variety  of  forms,  and  can  be  accom- 
modated to  a much  smaller  area  than  that 
which  it  now  occupies. 


charitable  oruaniRatinTi  \ * creund  made  of  this  refuse  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 

g won,  which  we  hope  to  seej  hydrogen  is  distinctly  perceived,  and  is  a source  of  great  j societies. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle. — A nnmber  of  delegates  of  the 
engineering  trade  have  sent  in  an  invitation  to 
the  various  organised  trade  bodies  io  London, 
requesting  them  to  co-operate  with  the  engi- 
geers  in  aiding  and  supporting  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  theNorth  of  England  for  a redaction 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  invitation  having 
been  very  generally  responded  to — most  of  the 
London  trades  having  promised  their  support — • 
the  delegates  of  the  engineering  trade  have  con- 
vened a general  meeting  to  devise  means  of 
forming  a central  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  subscriptions  throughout  the  London 
district,  in  order  that  the  men  on  strike  at  New- 
castle and  elsewhere  in  the  North  may  “ success- 
fully stand  against  their  employers,  and  so  gain 
the  object  for  which  they  struck.”  It  is  stated 
that  promises  of  pecuniary  aid  have  been 
tendered  by  several  of  the  London  trade 
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Manchester.— T!wo  briokmakers,  Jolm  Rogera 
and  William  Manning,  who  were  captured  by  the 
police  at  Lower  Brooghton,  Manchester, 
endeavouring  to  set  fire,  by  means  of 
oil,  to  some  houses  which  had  been  built  with 
machine-made  bricks,  have  been  committed  lor 
trial.  A third  brickmaker, named  JohnAtherton 
was  committed  to  the  Assizea  charge  Y*? , 
ottempting  to  sot  fire  to  a boose  the_aame  n.gbt 
ia  Higher  Broughton.  - -■■■  — - . - , , 

Lincoln  —The  strike  of  masons  has  terminated 
by  the  masters  conceding  the  shilling  per  week 
advance  and  two  hours  and  a half  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

She^eld. — A strike  of  the  steel  converters  at 
the  Bessemer  Works,  Carlisle-street,  Sheffield, 
has  been  settled  by  a compromise.  The  firm 
agree  to  allow  extra  assistance,  to  compensate 
for  the  extra  work  entailed  by  the  new  system. 
The  whole  of  the  men,  therefore,  except  those 
committed  by  the  magistrates  for  intimidation, 
resume  work. 


new  window  of  three  lights,  with  segmental  head, 
which  ia  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud.  The  former  eastern  window, 
the  three  compartments  and  tracery  of  which 
are  also  filled  with  stained  glass,  has  been  re- 
erected  in  the  east  wall  of  the  new  church.  The 
former  windows  in  the  nave  have  been 
lengthened  and  repaired,  and  four  new  ones 
insetted,  the  whole  of  the  walls  having  been 
raised  about  4 ft.  9 in.  The  old  oak  roof  of  the 
chnrcb  has  been  restored.  The  timber.work_  of 
the  chancel  and  north  transept  has  been  carried 
out  in  pitch  pine  timber.  The  present  minstrel 
gallery  and  robing-room  beneath  have  been  re- 
modelled out  of  the  spare  osk  fittings.  The 
seats  are  of  pitch  pine  slightly  varnished,  and 
some  old  oedar-work  carvings,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  Jeans  College,  Oxford.  The  altar-rails, 
which  are  of  decorative  ironwork,  were  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  encaustic  tiles  will  be  famished  by 
Maw  & Co.  The  works  have  been 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL 
AND  THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  Buildings  Bill  ia  down  for  second  reading 
on  July  26th,  and  we  are  urged  very  strongly  to 


be  required  to  put  it  in  good  order.  Mr.  Ryle 

collected  subscriptions,  and  obtained  nearly 
2,0001.  from  his  friends  before  be  called  upoo 
his  parishioners  for  contributions.  The  contract 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread. 

Kiddenninster.St.  Barnabas’s  Church,  a new 
cbapel-of-ease  to  Kidderminster,  has  been  erected 
at  the  suburb  of  Franche.  Messrs.  Chamberlain 
& Martin,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  architeotSJ 
and  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  of  Kidderminster 
the  builder.  The  church,  which  ia  in  the  Earlj 
Decorated  style,  is  built  of  red  brick,  faced  with 
stone,  and  consists  of  a chancel,  vestry,  nave, 
porch,  bell  turret,  and  spire.  The  west  window 
consists  of  three  large  lights.  The  windows  ai 
the  east  are  of  the  lancet  form,  surmounted  bj 
another  light.  An  organ  of  14  stops,  3 manuals 
and  containing  above  400  pipes,  and  valued  a1 
2501.,  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Cramer  & Co« 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  F.  Rothwell  & E.  Wed 

Barton-le-Street.—The  parish  church  of  Ban 


refer  to  one  portion  of  it,  by  which  it  is  believed 
the  building  trade  of  the  metropolis  is  likely  to 
be  materially  affected.  It  must  be  obvious,  as 
we  have  already  sta'ed,  that  the  Bill  cannot  be 
proceeded  with  this  session,  so  that  comment  is 
almost  supererogatory.  Still,  in  deference  to  an 
important  interest,  we  feel  bound  to  state  their 
case,  thongh  briefly. 

By  Clause  120,  all  timber  placed  in  yards 
where  sawing  is  done  must  be  separated  from 
sach  machinery,  or  bnilding  containing  such 
machinery,  by  a wall,  without  openings,  its 
entire  height;  and  no  timber  is  to  be  piled  or 
re-piled  on  the  same  premises  with  steam  or 
other  machinery  ; so  that  all  the  mills  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  a yard  of  any  extent, 
as  they  most  effectually  divide  it  from  their  mill 
by  a proper  fence  wall  its  whole  height.  The 
effect  of  this,  it  is  argned,  would  be  that  all  the 
mills  must  draw  their  daily  supply,  and  deliver 
the  same,  along  the  streets  of  London.  At 
present,  very  much  of  the  timber  is  conveyed 
up  the  river,  or  along  the  City  Canal,  and  piled 
in  the  yards  thousands  at  a time.  The 
farther  obstructions  in  the  streets  by  the 


r/rS'  rat  by  Mr.’joBepfi  Hnghe.,  of  Lion.  too-le-Street,  ooar  Malton,  has  been  re-opene. 
BantffraM,  Gian  Conwy,  builder,  under  the  direo.  , for  divine  aervioe  » been  rrtudt  a 

tionofMessrs  Kennedy  &0’Donogbue,  of  London,  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Meynell-Ingiam,  M.P, 

Bangor,  and  Glaegow,  at  a cost  of  about  l,000i.  whose  recent  death  at  the 

Mrs^  King  of  Pretaddfed,  has  presented  a work,  gave  a melancholy  interest  to  the  proceed 
f r,inaTi/>Qi  inss.  On  razing  the  old  church  numerous  sped 

'’"jJawTOl!  near  Market  Weisliton  (Yorlslnre).  1 mens  of  eleyenth-century  work  were  found  em 
The  ohnrcli  here  has  been  le-bnilt  in  memory  of ' bedded  in  the  walls,  nsed  m fact  as  wallinj 
qirrhmles  Slinesbv  bart.  and  re- ' stones.  The  whole  of  these  have  been  mad 
optned  for  divine  seryief.  The  old  church,  ; use  of 

vvhich  was  in  a veiy  dilapidated  condilion,  stones,  carved,  have  been  woiked  into  the  nei 

h^vimr  been  taken  down,  the  foundations  were  structure.  The  chancel  arch  had  been 
found^to  bo  doficiect  and  unsafo.  Consequently  but  a spooimcn  of  an  elaboratoly-workod  arci; 
new  ovoavations  were  made,  until  a good  sound  was  found  m the  walls,  and  is  "•®"®‘®'' 
clay  base  was  fonnd  ; concrete  to  the  depth  of  The  new  sculpture  requisite  to  fill  up  gaps  hd 
2 IL  was  then  introduced.  In  the  oiectbn  of  been  adapted  as  far  as  was  possible  to  th 
tbo  new  wslls  the  old  m-sonry  was  used,  old  stylo.  The  now  church  is  m the  Norma, 
Kearly  the  whole  of  the  corbels  are  again  style.  The  des.gts  ’!®[®  tSJ 

introduced,  and  other  Norman  masonry  has  been  it  Sons,  of  Leeds,  J , 

refised  The  windows  have  been  constructed  in  ton,  ol  Slmgsby,  was  contractor  for  masonrji 
renseu.  iiio  winnows  nav  A new  Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  of  Leeds,  carpenter,  pluu| 


' ber,  joiner,  and  slater;  Mr.  Charles  Mawer,  {| 


the  same  style  as  the  ancent  doorway- 
porch  has  been  added  oo  the  Eooth  side,  and 

MW  vestry  on  thonoith.  The  roof  is  covered  Leeds  was  scnlptor. 

with  red  flat  tilos,  onppo.ted  on  an  open  tim-  Hadin-ell,  Bolton.-St.  Lukes  Church 
bered  roof  the  rafters  being  stained,  and  the  J well,  which  has  been  completed  some  month) 
intervening  spaces  in  plaster.  At  the  west  end  , ia  now  to  be  used  for  Diyme  s"”®®- 
a wooden  beU-turrot  is  erected,  sminountod  by  church  is  situated  on  the  vvestern  side  of  BolH 
a Zre  covered  rSth  oak  sh  nglo,.  In  the  in-  on  the  Ohorley  Old-road,  about  a m.le  from  t 
torior  the  seats  are  open.  A rcredoa  is  placed  market  place.  There  is  a gradual  ascent  tL 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  It  is  surmounted  whole  of  the  way  from  the  town  up  to  the  ohuroji 
bv  a statmd  glass  irinLw.  The  church  through-  The  site  sloping  deeply,  as  it  does,  required  ver; 
- ---  . iMt  is  of  a TO) y unprettmliiig  character.  The  deep  foundations.  These  were  put  m by  Messr, 

passing  of  wagon-loads  of  a hundred  of  deals,  u,  have  hocJ  astignod  and  carried  out,  under  Isaac  Pilling  4.  Son.  The  contract  for  the  ohurc, 

each,  say,  16  ft.  _ or  18  ft.^  long,  with  their  “[L  of  Mr  James  Fowler,  of  Louth. ' nr.oaratnrv  font 

architect,  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Malone,  of 
Hodderefi^ld. 

Sfc.  Petei’s  Church  reoenlly  nn- 


four  horses,  will  be  no  slight  augmentation  of 
their  terrors.  It  is  thought  too  great  encourage- 
ment will  be  given  for  the  farther  extension  of 
the  foreign  trade  in  manufactured  joinery,  not 
on  account  of  its  price,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  using  machinery  in  its  con- 
struction here.  Further,  that  many  artizans 
are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  their  usual  means  of 
ocenpatioD. 

We  have  before  now  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
for  some  control  over  the  timber-yards  in  the 
metropolis,  the  risk  Yvhioh  adjoining  property  is 
often  made  to  run,  and  we  cannot  bat  recognise 
the  right  motive  which  ia  at  tbo  bottom  of  these 
clauEGS.  We  woold  suggest,  however,  that  pre- 
cantions  less  etringenti  would  suffice,  and  we 
trust  that,  during  the  recess  and  before  the 
Bill  is  again  brought  in,  farther  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  question ; and  that  the 
clanses  will  be  modified. 


James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  [ itself  was  taken  after  these  prepYaiory  fom 
■ --  - " dations  had  been  finished;  and,  mcludiil, 

walling  to  a depth  of  2 ft.,  and  in  some  cas-: 
4 ft.,  below  the  floor-line,  amoonts  to  abo:i 
4.000  guineas.  The  church  will  accommodal 
800  persons.  On  approaching  it  from  Boltot 
the  lofty  apsidal  chancel,  rising  h'gh  above  t 
intervening  houses,  first  meets  the  eye,  and  nei 
above  and  beyond  it  the  belfry,  which  stani 
over  the  chancel  arch.  At  present  this  is  t 
only  belfry.  A tower  is  an  essential  portion 
the  design.  The  lower  story  of  it  has  be. 
built,  and  is  now  to  be  need  as  the  main  entran; 


Folkestone. 

derwent  considerable  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment, following  which  is  the  erection  of  a new 
altar  and  reredos  just  now  completed.  The 
altar  ia  built  of  osk  (with  the  slab  of  Portland 
stone),  and  ia  highly  decorated  in  colour  and 
gold.  The  front  is  formed  into  double  panels, 
with  detached  columns  between,  muking  a laoge 
of  ten  panels,  each  of  which  bears  a figure  io  a 
devotional  attitude.  The  reredos,  which 


devotional  attiuiae.  inu  lureuoo,  muiuki  /o  « — m 
built  of  Caen  stone,  has  in  the  centre  a deep  re-  to  the  church  at  its  north-west  c®^er.  T 
cess  for  tlie  crucifix,  covered  with  a projodirg ' builders  are  Messrs.^ Robinson,  of  Hjde,  acd^t 
canopy,  supported  by  marble  columns,  and  the 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

BocZedern. — The  church  here,  before  some 
recent  repairs  and  additions  were  undertaken, 
consisted  of  a parallelogram,  the  eastern  portion 
of  which  was  devoted  to  the  altar,  and  at  the 
west  end  the  minstrel  gallery  and  small  robing- 
room  under  it  were  placed.  There  were  also  a 
bell-turret  on  the  west  gable,  a sooth  porch  and 
north  door  opposite,  which,  with  the  minstrel 
gallery, have  been  reconstructed  and  repaired,  and 
form  part  of  the  present  building.  The  increased 
space  required  in  the  edifice  has  been  secured  by 
the  erection  of  a chancel  and  north  transept 
intersected  by  arches  at  their  junotion  with  the 
former  walls.  The  relative  extent  of  the  chancel 
and  nave  are  furiher  defined  by  a bnttiess  on 
the  south  side.  This  extension  of  area  allows 
room  for  at  least  300  persons.  The  prevailing 
style  of  the  architecture  of  the  church  being 
Perpendicular  or  Third  Pointed,  the  additions 
have  been  designed  adopting  the  features  of  the 
same  period.  There  are  three  new  windows  in 
the  north  transept.  In  the  chancel  there  is  one 


back  filled  with  mosaic.  On  each  side  are  three 
shallow  niches,  with  marble  columns  sopportiug 
the  canopies  over  each  niche,  being  filled  with 
the  figure  of  a saint,  executed  in  Caen  stone. 
The  altar  decorations  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Leech,  of  London  and  Cambridge;  the  stone 
figures  by  Mr.  Pbjffers,  of  Pimlico;  and  Mr.  S. 
Slingsby  Stallwood,  of  Folkestone,  is  the  archi- 
tect, from  whose  design  the  work  bas  been 
executed. 

StiadbroJce.— Efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle  for  some  time  past  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  this  ohuroh.  Before 
1823  Stradbroke  Church  was  full  of  carved 
benching  and  screen  work,  but  in  that  year  they 
were  all  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and  not  a vest'ge 
of  them  remains.  Pews  of  uncomfortable  and 
ugly  form  were  substituted  for  the  oak  seats, 
and  the  chancel  roof  was  reconstructed  out  of 
some  old  rough  timbers,  and  to  bide  its  defects 
common  thin  deal  panel  boarding  was  put  under 
them.  The  nave  and  aisle  roofs  remain,  and 
the  former  is  in  sufficiently  good  order  to  allow 
of  its  being  restored.  The  latter,  however,  were 
so  far  gone,  having  been  ironed  up  at  nearly 
every  joint,  that  entire  new  roofs  are  necessary. 
With  the  consent  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Ryle  called 
in  the  assistance  tf  Mr.  Pbipson,  the  architect, 
who  reported  generally  upon  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  estimated  that  nearly  3,0001.  would 


architects,  under  whose  immediate  superinte 
dence  everything  has  been  carried  out,  a 
Messrs.  Medland  AHenry  Taylor,  of  Mancheate 
SurhiUn.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  1 
Andrew’s  Church  has  been  laid  by  Lady  Burdei 
Coufcts,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  privi 
secretary  (Mr.  Hassard),  the  Hon.  Miss  Sogd; 
and  Mrs.  Brown.  The  new  site  is  between  t 
Eational  Schools  and  the  Maple-road,  given  i 
Messrs.  Contts.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  i 
Blomfield,  of  London.  The  church  will  be  bi 
of  oidinary  stock  bricks,  relieved  with  bai 
and  patterns  of  red,  and  of  white  Gault  brie 
A few  lines  of  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  will  d 
be  introduced.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  w 
Broseley  tiles.  Stone  will  only  be  used  wbi 
brick  wonld  be  more  costly  or  less  sound  in  o 
struction.  The  materials  necessitate  the  _ad- 
tion  of  an  extremely  simple  style,  with* 
tracei’ied  windows  and  much  carving;  effeoti 
therefore,  sought  rather  by  mafsive  treatin' 
and  lofty  proportion  than  by  ornamintation. 


plan  the  church  consists  of  a nave,  90  ft.  k 
u.,  15  ft.  wit.b  narrow  side-aisles  t 


by  33  ft.  wide,  with  narrow 
tiantepts,  23  ft.  by  22  ft.  at  the  east  end.  ^ 
sanctuary,  21  ft.  3 in.  wide  and  11  ft.  deep,  op 
to  the  nave  with  an  arch  46  ft.  in  height,  and  i 
chancel  is  formed  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  n. 
by  a raised  platform,  surrounded  byalowscr 
of  stone,  leaving  a free  passage  on  either  6; 
The  organ-chamber,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  3 in., 
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12  fb.  high,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  north 
i.ransept,  and  the  vestry  in  a correspoDding 
Ivjoeition  on  the  south  side.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
, baptistery,  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  9 in.,  opening  with  an 
ircli  to  the  nave,  and  having  an  entrance-porch 
lin  each  side.  For  acoustic  reasons  the  building 
rill  be  ceiled  internally  with  a polygcnal  ceiling 
^f  wood,  the  principals  and  intermediates 
mowing.  The  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave 
b the  ridge  of  the  roof  externally  will  be  63  ft., 
jnd  to  the  ceiling  52  ft.  From  floor  to  wall- 
(late,  31  ft.  The  contract  for  the  western  half 
fffthe  church  (2,7-l'lI.)  has  been  taken  by  Mefsrs. 
Wamson,  of  Putney ; their  tender  for  the  re- 
Jiainder  being  2,480J.,  making  a total  of  5,22-11. 
\ Chislehurst. — The  foundation-stone  of  Christ 
iburcb,  Chislehnrst,  has  been  laid.  There  was 
( largo  assembly  of  the  principal  residents  of 
*16  nelghbohrhood.  Tho  Viscount  Sydney  laid 
pe  stone.  The  site  in  Camden  Park  on  which 
ihe  ohnrch  has  to  be  erected  has  been  presented 
f|y  Mr.  N._W.  J.  Strode,  of  Camden  Place.  The 
I'hnrch  will  be  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is 
otimated  to  cost  4,0001.  Of  the  525  sittings 
Irovided,  one-third  will  be  free.  In  addition  to 
he  cost  of  the  church,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
hrther  sum  of  2,5001,  will  be  necessary  for  the 
jnrpoees  of  an  endowment  and  repairing  fund, 
od  for  laying  |ont  the  ground,  and  forming  a 
had  and  approaches,  making  a total  of  6,5001. 
Awards  which  tho  sum  of  3,0001.  has  been 
/ready  promised.  The  design  for  the  church 
m the  Early  Decorated  style.  The  architects 
he  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & Pite,of  London, 
^he  extreme  internal  dimensions  of  the  church 
Kolusive  of  chancel,  are  72  ft.  by  63  ft  ’ 

1 Derby.— Sb.  John’s  Church,  Derby,  has  been 
i3-opened.  The  alterations  that  have  been  made 
hnsiet  of  the  removal  of  the  east  gable 
/•iginally  standing  between  the  two  turrets,  in 
(hioh  was  a large  traceried  window  in  cast  iron 
locked  up  however,  to  the  springing  of  the  arch 
ith  a lath  and  plaster  screen.  The  nave  has 
3w  been  extended,  and  a chancel  formed 
iving  an  octagonal  termination  with  three 
ngle-light  traceried  windovrs.  One  of  these  is  ' 


tious  titles  often  issue  far  lees  interesting  and 
goodly  volumes  of  transactions  than  the  Wool- 
hope  Field  Club.  The  volume  is  illnstrated  by 
numerous  engravings,  and  a series  of  photo- 
graphs, chiefly  of  noted  trees  in  Herefordshire. 
It  is  the  Woolbope  Field  Club  who  are  repro- 
ducing the  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi.  The  whole 
of  the  lithographic  stones  are  said  to  be  in  a 
forward  state,  and  one-lhird  part  of  the  fac- 
simile was  completed  in  September  last ; but 
the  principal  artist  engaged  was  killed  at  Sedan, 
and  the  lithographer,  at  Bruges,  suffered  much 
by  the  loss  of  bis  workmen,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  his  Paris  establishment.  Meantime  the 
editors  of  the  volnme  of  descriptive  letter-press, 
are  at  work  with  their  difficult  task  of  giving  a 
full  and  learned  account  of  all  the  legends  and 
places  mentioned  on  the  map.  Unfortunately 
the  undertaking  has  not  yet  received  a very 
liberal  support,  only  fifty  to  sixty  copies  having 
been  secured  ly  subscription,  but  it  is  believed 
that  many  copies  will  be  sold  at  the  higher 
price  when  the  work  is  completed,  as  it  is 

expected  to  he  in  another  year. “ Casseirs 

Technical  Series  ; Model  Drawing.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.  Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin.”  This 
email  volume  treats  of  the  elementary  principles 
sf  drawing  from  solid  forms,  the  method  of 
shading,  and  patterns  for  making  drawing  objects 
in  cardboard.  It  is  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  sketches.  Mr,  Davidson  is  the  competent 
author  of  various  other  books  of  a kindred 
order,  recently  mentioned  in  our  pages.  One 
object  which  he  holds  in  view  is  to  encou- 
rage drawing  direct  from  the  object,  instead 
of  from  copies  j for,  as  he  rightly  remarks, 
to  learn  drawing  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
copying  other  drawings  is  as  absurd  as  the 
idea  would  bo  of  learning  writing  in  order 

solely  to  copy  other  writings. “ Power  in 

Motion.  By  James  Armour,  C.E.,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  London  : Lockwood  & Co.”  In 
this  little  treatise  the  general  laws  that  govern 
power  in  motion  are  exhibited  in  simple  form  to 
meet  the  known  wants  of  practical  men  engaged 


iBtained  t^lAan  winrir.«r  ’ i-  these  is  m engineeriug  works  that  require  the  employ. 

In  of  o?r  T Jrl  -‘“K  ‘be  Aeeen-  ment  of  horses,  hoists,  blook  end  tackle,  wheel 

■on  ol  our  Lord ; and  has  been  inserted  as  a 
jemorial  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Massey.  The 
ork  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Ciutterbnek,  of 
Iratford,  Eseez.  A new  pulpit  has  been  placed 
I the  north  side ; and  sittings  for  the  clergy 
[i  choir  are  provided  on  either  side  of  the 
nncel.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  within  the 
hotum  are  diapered  in  colour.  The  new  woed- 
rk  is  in  pitch  pine,  varnished.  Tho  writing 
fa  decorations  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
intrill.  The  floors  are  laid  with  Maw  & Co.’s 
38  5 the  steps  are  of  stone.  The  works 

IvB  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Wood, 

^deriJ,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Giles  & 
fookhonse,  arcliteots,  all  of  Dei  by. 
jSwaiisea  — Tho  foundation-stone  of  a new 
^rch  has  been  laid  here.  The  site  of  the  pro- 
Jed  edifico  is  on  the  Oystermonth-road,  nearly 
;po8ite  the  House  of  Correction,  and  was  given 
tae  two  years  since  by  the  Corporation,  upon 
p application  of  the  vicar.  Swansea  is  indebted 
i this  new  place  of  worship  to  Mr.  John  W. 
ark,  who  nndertakes  the  whole  coat,  estimated 
I about  2,5001.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Thos. 
hliolson,  diocesan  architect,  Hereford  5 and  the 
:lder  Mr,  Thos.  Gough,  also  of  Hereford, 
le  ohnrch  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  aroii- 
ttnre,  and  will  contain  about  600  sittings. 


gionlia  gltrcibub. 

Bmdbook  of  Practical  TdeorapTxy.  By  R.  S. 

CuiLEY,  O.E.  Fiftn  Edition. 

IS  IS  a revistd  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Mbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy  by  the 
(gmeer-in. Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post- 
CO,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  Post-office 
■'Donties,  and  by  the  Indian  Telegraph  Depart- 
Dt-  It  IS  chiefly  for  the  use  of  members  of 
l>  telegraph  service,  and  those  interested  in 
?graphy  5 and  relates  more  especially  to  the 
ctncal  Jaws  upon  which  the  system  depends  5 
1 methods  of  discovering  fanlts ; the  practical 
■ agemert  of  apparatus;  the  construction  of 
leading  principles  of  submarine 
•ferapby.  Scientific  terms  and  formal®  are 
pose  y avoided,  especially  in  the  earlier  por- 
'*  ot  the  work. 


VARIORUM. 

' Jratsaolions  of  the  Woolhope  Nataraliats’ 

ce  ■“  ‘bo  Times 

Hereford.  Societies  with  far  more  ambi- 


ment  of  horses,  hoiste,  block  and  tackle,  wheel 
gearing,  andJongand  short  driving  bands,  of  wire 

rope  or  of  leather. "The  Appraiser,  Auctioneer, 

Broker,  Houte  and  Estate  Agent  and  Valuer’s 
Pocket  Assistant,  wiih  Prices  for  Inventories. 
By  John  Wheeler,  Valuer.  Third  edition,  re- 
vised, rewritten,  and  extended,  by  C.  Norris 
Surveyor,  Valuer,  &o.  Lockwood  & Co.”  This 
pocket  volume  contains  a large  quantity  of 
varied  and  useful  information  as  to  the  valua- 
tion for  purchase,  sale,  or  renewal  of  leases,  an- 
nuities, and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally, 
with  prices  for  inventories,  and  a guide  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  interior  fittings,  furniture,  and 

other  effects. "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 

Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leone  Levi,  F.S  A.,  &o.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Griffith  Si,  Farran,  succesaors  to  Newboiy  & 
Harris,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.”  Professor  Levi 
is  an  influential  advocate  of  the  metric  system; 
and  he  thinks  it  may  be  nsefnl  to  give  some 
acconnt  of  its  theory  and  practice.  In  addition 
to  his  own  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
be  has  availed  himself  of  the  large  amount  of 
information  gathered  by  the  Metric  Committee 
of  the  British  Association  and  British  Branch  of 
the  International  Decimal  Aisociation  ; and  has 
a'so  made  free  use  of  standard  works  in  French. 
Teachers  will  find  this  work  useful  under  the 

new  educational  code. Messrs.  Chapman  & 

Hall,  holding  the  copyrights  of  all  the  works  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  have  commenced 
the  issue  of  a Household  Edition,  at  such  prices, 
weekly  and  monthly,  as  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all.  For  the  first  part,  which  contains 
a considerable  portion  of  " Oliver  Twist,”  the 
demand  has  been  very  great. 


Iforfolk  and  Ifforwleh  Archaeologlca 
Society. — One  of  the  most  numerously  attended 
meetings  of  this  society  was  held  last  week,  the 
source  of  attraction  being  in  the  fact  that  the 
president,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
was  to  read  a paper  " On  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bosses  in  the  Roof  of  the  Nave,”  and  also  to  give 
the  members  and  their  friends  an  opportunity 
of  personally  inspecting,  as  well  as  hearing  a 
description  of,  the  work  of  restoration  now  being 
carried  on  in  Jesus  Chapel  and  other  parte  of  the 
cathedral.  Both  the  paper  and  the  dean’s  com- 
mentary upon  the  bosses,  read  from  a work  of 
his  in  the  press,  were  listened  to  with  much 
interest,  and  parts  were  much  applauded.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  about  to  accompany 
the  dean  to  inspect  the  work  of  restoration,  com- 
pleted and  in  progress,  when  the  Rev.  Precentor 
Symonds  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing the  coni  cmplated  demolition  of  East  Rudham 
Church.  He  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Hakewill, 
architect  to  the  Church  Building  Association,  in 
which  that  gentleman  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  snch  a proceeding,  maintaining 
that  all  the  church  requires  is  restoring  and 
not  rebuilding.  A resolution  was  nnanimoasly 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hake- 
will  ahonld  be  laid  before  the  Chancellor,  with  a 
respectful  request  to  him  to  postpone  his  decree 
until  the  biahop  retains,  when  the  matter  would 
be  bronght  before  his  lordship.  Before  the 
party  visited  Jesus  Chapel,  which  is  now  in  the 
coarse  of  restoration,  at  the  expense  of  the 
dean,  the  dean  bogged  visitors  to  remember 
that  the  work  was  not  yet  finiehed,  and  that  a 
great  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  appear- 
ance, when  the  east  window  was  completed.  No 
doubt  the  colour  would  appear  ofi'ensive  to  many 
eyes  5 but  his  object  was  not  to  produce  that 
which  was  pleasing,  but  simply  to  restore.  The 
dean  then  read  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Spaull, 
the  restorer.  Tho  party  next  proceeded  to  the 
presbytery,  to  see  the  arches  which  have 
already  been  opened  cat,  and  to  inspect  the  work 
of  restoration.  The  dean  entertained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  members  at  luncheon. 


Strength  of  Steel.— The  tests  fixed  for 
the  strength  of  the  caet-steel  work  to  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Miasissippi  specifies  that  the  steel  shall 
be  crucible  oast-steel.  The  staves  comprising 
the  tubes  will  be  required  to  stand  a compressive 
strain  of  60,000  lb.,  and  a tensile  strain  of 
40,000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  section  without 
permanent  set.  They  must  stand  a tensile 
strain  of  100,000  lb.  per  square  inch  without 
fracture.  The  modulns  of  elasticity  shall  not 
be  less  than  26,000,000  lb.,  nor  more  than 
30,000,000  lb.  This  variation  shall  be  avoided! 
if  possible  5 in  which  case  the  lower  amount  will 
be  preferable.  The  steel  pins  will  be  required 
to  stand  without  permanent  set  a tensile  stran, 
of  40,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  an  ultimate 
tensile  strain  without  fracture  of  100,000  lb. 
Rods,  bolts,  eye-washes,  rivets,  &o.,  will  be 
required  to  bear  an  ultimate  tensile  strain  of 
lOUjOOO  lb.  per  square  inch  without  fractnre, 
and  40,000  lb.  per  square  inch  without  permanent 
set.  Snch  parts  of  the  work  will  not  be  tested 
in  tension  beyond  40,000  lb.,  sample-pieces  only 
being  subjected  to  ultimate  tests.  The  i-in. 
pldte  steel  for  enveloping  the  staves  will  bo 
required  to  have  a resistance  to  compression 
and  tension  without  set  equal  to  40,000  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
100,000  lb. 


^Itscillanca. 

Itocbester  Cathedral.  — The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester  are  about  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  their  cathedral,  which,  in  some 
parts,  is  in  a very  bad  state.  The  work  has 
been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  will 
shortly  be  commenced.  The  restoration  will  be 
effected  in  sections,  the  first  part  to  be  effected 
being  the  replacing  of  the  clearstory  windows  in 
the  nave.  Some  portions  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building  are  at  present  in  a lamentable  condition, 
the  ancient  stonework  being  patched  by  brick! 
Mr.  White,  of  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  London! 
will  do  the  work.  Mr.  White  is  also  engaged 
at  Salisbnry  and  Wells.  I 


A.  Climax  to  the  Mad  Doctrine  of  Parallax. 

Mr.  John  Hampden,  the  upholder  of  the  obviously 
erroneous  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  a flat  and 
not  a sphere, — and  against  whose  unbecoming 
language  as  to  bis  loss  of  a bob  of  oOOh  with  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  on  the  question,  we  had  occasion 
to  remonstrate  wiih  him  when  he  wrote  oa  lately, 
— has  at  last  gob  himself  within  the  grasp  of  the 
law,  on  a charge  of  sending  threatening  and 
scurrilous  letters  as  to  Mr.  Wallace, — one  of  them 
to  his  wife ! This  wrong-headed  person  was 
sentenced  by  the  bench  of  Stratford  magistrates 
to  find  two  sureties  in  50i.  each,  and  himself  in 
lOOi.  to  keep  the  peace,  failing  which  he  was 
removed  in  custody. 

Worth  Church,  Sussex. — The  completion 
of  the  works  at  this  church  was  celebrated  last 
week.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  preached,  and 
a large  party  afterwards  partook  of  luncheon  at 
tbe  Rector’s.  But  for  the  pulling  down  of  the 
chancel,  which  we  did  our  best  to  prevent,  we 
should  have  much  to  admire. 
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Metropolitan  DrlnklnE-Pountaln  Asso- 
ciation.—At  the  twelfth  annnal  meeting  ol  the 
Metropolitan  Drinking  - Ponotain  and  Cattle 
Trough  Association,  the  report  stated  that  the 
committee  have  now  160  troughs  and  115  foun- 
tains under  their  care,  within  an  "ea  horded 
by  Hornsey,  Hampstead,  and  ^*8  R nn 

nmth  ; West  Ham,  Barking,  and  “ 

the  east;  Lewisham.  Streatham,  and  Sjdenham 
on  the  South,  and  Putney  and  Barnes  on  the 
west.  The  cost  of  the  water  fo'  “O'”®  ^ 

troughs  erceeds  301.  a year,  and  the  consump- 
tion at  several  of  them  4,000  gallons  a day.  An 
eiporiment  is  abont  to  be  made  for  rendering 
tbe  water-posts  of  cab-stands  available  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  other  eitcnsioos  are  con- 
templated,  but  tbe  society  has  yet  to  obtam  the 
recognition  of  some  pariahes,  and  notably  the 
authorities  of  8t.  Mary,  Islington.  The  o«Imary 
donations  for  tho  year  amounted  to  l,2d7L,  as 
against  1,6451.  in  the  preceding  year ; and,  bnt 
for  on  unexpected  anonymous  gift,  there  would 
have  been  a gross  deficiency  on  the  year  ot  b4et. 

On  Colour.  — At  a recent  lecture  in 
Bristol,  on  this  subject,  Professor  Church  advised 
all  those  who  took  an  interest  in  it  to  study 
some  of  the  beautiful  drawiogs  of  Turner,  Hunt, 
and  many  they  might  see  year  by  year  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy  and  other  exhibitions,  particn- 
larly  two  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year,  one  of  all  shades  that  they  could  imsgme 
of  blueish  green,  and  tbe  other  of  all  shades 
they  could  imagine  of  greenish  bine.  The  pic- 
tures  were  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock,  by 
Albert  Moore ; and  when  they  looked  at  them, 
they  might  be  quite  sure,  many  new,  beautiful 
combinations  of  colour,  interesting  in  them- 
selves yet  remained  to  be  discovered.  Painters 
were  too  fond  of  putting  reds,  blues,  and  yellows 
into  their  works  5 bat  let  him  ask  them  instead 
jnst  to  mix  with  those  primary  and  secondary 
hues  some  of  those  rarer  tints  they  might  see 
trembling  on  tbe  leaves  of  the  aspen,  or  bathing 
the  depths  of  the  autumn  forest,  or  shining  at 
eventide  from  the  dondy  yet  splendid  pavilions 
of  the  sun. 


Tbe  Archaeological  Association  of  Ire- 
land —The  Joly  meeting  of  this  association  has 
jnst  been  held.  Eight  new  members  were 
elected,  and  various  objects  of  interest  were 
exhibited  or  described,  and  other  husiness  tran- 
sacted. The  Rev.  J.  Graves,  the  secretary,  read 
a portion  of  a letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Courtown,  in  which  his  lordship  mentioned 
that  he  bad  heard  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon  (son 
of  Lord  Clonbrock)  that  a large  portion  of  the 
Round  Tower  of  Kilmacduagh  bad  fallen,  and 
that  tbe  rest  of  the  structnre  was  in  a 
condition.  Lord  Conrtown  asked,  " Could 
further  damage  be  stayed  by  an  appeal  to  tbe 
public?”  The  meeting  expressed  much  con- 
cern at  the  intelligence,  and  requested  Mr. 
Graves  to  commanicate  with  tbe  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon, 
iu  order  to  ascertain  tbe  exact  extent  of  the 
damage,  and  what  course  might  be  taken  to  stay 
any  farther  injury.  Mr.  Prim  read  a paper  on 
the  Kilkenny  “ Mysteries,”  or  “ Miracle  Plays. 


Indian  Civil  Engineering  College. 

According  to  the  Athen(sim,  the  alterations  at 
the  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College  are  making 
rapid  progress.  The  honse,  when  bought  trom 
Mr.  Albert  Grant,  contained  110  rooms.  These 
have  been  subdivided  so  as  to  make  104  more. 
Another  building,  with  above  100  rooms  has 
been  put  up,  and  the  poles  are  m the  ground  for 
the  first  of  the  five  villas  for  the  professors 
houses.  Soma  of  the  professors  have  already 
engaged  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Above 
100  acres  of  land,  and  very  fice  grounds,  gar- 
dens, stables,  &c.,  belong  to  the  place.  lh‘ 
college  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  edge  ot 
the  Bagshot  sands,  overlooking  Runeraede,  the 
Thames,  and  its  valley,  to  Harrow  and  the 
northern  chalk  on  the  left.  It  lies  just  beyond 
the  spot  where  Denham,  the  anthor  of  ‘ Cooper  s 
Hill  ” with  its  “ river  winding  at  its  own  sweet 
will,”  lived.  The  Times,  of  Tuesday  last,  gives 
the  names  of  the  succsssful  candidates  (fifty)  m 
open  competition  for  admission  to  the  college. 

Tbe  Damage  from  Itecent  Tbundev- 
storms.— The  lightning  this  year  resembles,  m 
frequency  and  fatality,  that  of  the  year  preceding 
the  great  earthquake.  Human  beings  and  the 
lower  animals  have  been  struck  in  numerous 
oases  throughout  the  country,  and  damage  has 
been  done  to  various  buildings.  Oae  of  the  last 
of  these  casualties  to  buildings  was  the  demolish- 
ing of  a pinnacle  of  the  tower  of  St.  Anns 
Church,  Turton,  when  the  stones  fell  through 
the  roof,  and  wrecked  tho  organ,  damaging 
also  many  of  the  pews.  A number  of  painters 
were  stunned  by  the  electric  shook,  and  thrown 
down,  but  not  otherwise  injured.  In  another 
case,  that  of  Cromer  Church,  Norfolk,  a pinnacle 
of  the  tower  was  cut  in  two,  and  bad  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  clock  was  struck  and 
damaged.  At  tho  R.C.  Chapel  of  Slieverne, 
County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  a large  hole  has  been 
made  in  tbe  roof,  and  the  side  altar  damaged. 

Social  Science  Association.— The  annnal 
busioess  meeting  of  members  of  this  Assoomtion 
was  held  on  the  7th  inst, Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick.C.B  , in  the  chair.  A report  of  the  busmess 
transacted  daring  the  year  was  read,  to  which 
was  appended  the  financial  statement  bir 
John  Pdkington,  bart.,  M.P.,  was  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P,,  was  elected  pro- 
sident  of  the  Edneation  Department;  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.8.,  president  of  the  Health 
Department ; and  Mr.  William  Newmarch,!  .tt.fc.., 
president  of  the  Economy  and  Trade  Depart- 
ment. Vice-presidents  and  other  officers  and 
the  standing  committees  were  also  appointed. 
. 111  U..  o.f.  T.APQS  OU 


Factory  Acts  (Brick  and  Tile  Tards)| 
Extension. — The  following  U the  Bill  intro-, 
duced  by  Mr.  Mandella  for  the  protection 
women  and  children  working  in  brickyards 
Bill  to  amend  the  Factories  Acts  Extension  Act 
1864  : Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  exceb 
lent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coaseni 
of  the  Lords  spiritnal  and  temporal,  and  Com 
mons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  anc 
by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows 1.  S( 
much  of  the  Factories  Acts  Extension  Act  I861 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  ” the  principal  Act  ), 
as  excepts  from  the  operation  thereof  the  manu 
facture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental 
tiles,  shall  be  repealed.  2.  The  provisions  of  tht 
principal  Act  shall  as  regards  the  factories  t 
which  the  principal  Act  is  extended  by  this  Ac 
be  modified  as  follows,  viz. : (1)  No  tem^ 
and  no  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  ^ 

employed  in  any  such  factory.  _ (2.)  Mali 

young  persons  of  the  age  of  s'.xteen  yeaij 
and  upwards  may,  between  the  Slat  *^^7  ‘J 
March  and  tbe  Ist  day  of  the  .following  Octobi 
in  any  year,  be  employed  on  any  days  excej 
Sunday  and  Saturday,  for  a period  exceeding  tl 
period  for  which  they  might  under  the  Factoi 
Acta  be  employed,  provided  that, — (u)  They  a 
not  so  employed  for  more  than  three  days  in  ai 
one  week ; and  (6)  They  are  not  so  employi 
before  six  in  the  morning  nor  after  nine  m tli 
evening  on  any  day  on  which  they  are  so  ei|i 
ployed ; and  (c)  They  are  in  addition  to  tn 
other  times  allowed  for  meals  allowed  a lurtn. 
half-hour  for  an  extra  meal  at  five  in  t||| 
afternoon  of  each  day  on  which  they  are  i% 
employed. 

Bishop  Gilbert's  Memorial,  Chlchest^i»i 

The  works  for  the  restoration  of  the  La 
Chapel  of  Chichester  Cathedral  as  a memoi® 
of  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert,  are  still  prooeediifc 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  contraciA 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  .1 
Soott.  Mr.  Marshall’s  contract  for  tbe  restoia 
tion  of  the  stmework  and  other  repairs  amounro 
to  1,3501.,  and  this  part  of  the  work  is  now  «6i 
proaching  completion.  The  external  walls  hi  i 
been  underpinned  and  secured,  the  cost  of  tli) 
being  covered  by  a contribution  from  the  D<ja 
and  Chapter;  and  the  requisite  permiss® 
having  been  given  by  the  Duke  of  Richmopt 
whose  family  vault  is  underneath,  the  flool 


wnose  lamuy  vauiL  io  ---  . - 

tbe  chapel  has  been  restored  to  its  ongf 

....nn  ♦'ViQT, 


level.  The  east  window  was  then  takanp 
hand,  and  now  the  whole  of  tbe  stonework^' 
the  eight  other  windows  has  been  restored  |r 
fixed  and  the  glaziers  have  commenced  toH 
them  with  plain  glass.  The  workmen  aje 


Uii^uu*  LUemWlLQ  plain  gt&co.  o-ov.. 

the  standing  committees  were  also  appomtea.  ^ ^ internal  repairs ; and  desii 

The  annual  congress  will  be  opened  at  Leeds  on  received  from  Mr.  Scott  fonj 

sedilia.  The  only  work  yet  to  be  conbractecic 
ii  the  paving 


St.  Andrew’s,  Holhorn.— We  have  received 
a strong  protest  against  what  the  writer  calls 
the  contemplated  waste  of  money  at  this  church. 
The  writer  continues, — ” The  most  absurd  pro- 
posal of  all  is,— aud  if  carried  out  will  destroy 
the  character  of  the  style  of  building,-— namely, 
to  restore  and  bring  onb  some  Gothic  details, 
viz.,  side  tower  arches  and  a west  window 
(small),  and  make  the  principal  entrance  at  the 
west  end,  which  Wren  never  intended  to  do.  What, 
sir!  are  we  not  always  abusing  our  Classic  for 
churches  ? But  to  jumble  np  and  restore  Gothic 
work  to  an  Italian  church  with  tower  like  St. 
Andrew’s  is  doing  a most  wanton  injury  to  the 
fabric.  It  will  be  mneb  more  to  tbe  credit  of 
the  rector  and  chnrchwardens  if  they  spend  some 
of  the  7,0001.  to  prevent  the  plot  of  ground  on 
the  west  of  the  church,  against  the  tower,  from 
being  used  for  building  purposes,  and  so  preserve 
the  view  of  the  tower.” 

The  Church  Steeple,  TXewent. — Mr.  Frith 
has  commenced  operations  for  repairing  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Newent.  Having  let 
out  bis  kite  and  connected  the  necessary 
apparatus  with  tbe  tower,  he  ascended  in  his 
usnal  style,  the  proceedings  being  very  similar 
to  those  used  at  All  Saints,  Hereford.  The 
ascent  was  witnessed  with  much  interest  by  a 
crowd  of  spectators.  After  inspecting  the 
masonry,  and  resolving  upon  the  course  of  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Frith  descended.  Next  day  be  re- 
ascended  and  began  tbe  necessary  repairs. 


the  4bh  of  October. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Building  Trades 
Institute.— The  results  of  the  recent  examina- 
tions by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are 
bitrhly  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  tho  above 
institute.  In  the  district  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  the  position  is  First  in  building  cou- 
struebion  and  drawing  ; they  also  stand  hrst  in 
second  grade  art,  practical  geometry  (of  the 
schools  examined  at  the  Mechamos  Institution), 
and  second  in  plane  and  solid  geometry.  1 heirs 
j.1.  1 7 n A 4 1 ^ 1 nn  m i.Lih  distnot 


Restoration  of  Crloh  Cross.— For  s® 

years  the  old  Crosa  of  Crich  has  besn  p 
rniuous  state,  and  it  was  taken  down  t';i 
weeks  ago,  to  be  re-ereoted  by  public  subsdi 
tion,  after  a new  design.  Nothing  was  founW 
the  remains  to  gain  any  idea  as  to  how  n® 
years  it  had  been  built,  lb  is  supposed  to  iM 
been  erected  as  a beacon  to  guide  traveji 


and  seoona  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  airs  bnildin# 

is  the  only  inBtitnt.on  >■>_  ‘ta  d stnot  that  has  aeros  * 


IS  tne  only  mButuhiuu  

taken  in  building  construction  a first-cUss  in 
the  advanced  stage,  and  a first-class  in  the 
elementary  stage.  In  all,  eighteen  certificates 
have  been  gained,  and  three  Q ieen  s prizes. 

Tlie  Free  library  and  Elterary  Insti- 
tute. ■Walllngford.-This  Institute  has  been 
opened.  The  building,  which  originated  through 
the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  Aaberon_  Herbert, 
M P is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  facings,  from 
the  design  of  the  late  Mr.  Gue,  of  Andover,  and 
stands  facing  St.  Leonard’s-square.  The  read- 
ing-room  is  capable  of  holding  300  persons. 
Ihe  bookshelves  are  of  oak,  and  of  a design 
suggested  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  and  towards 
which  that  gentleman  contribnted  50Z.  They 
contain  at  present  abont  1,000  volumes. 

Workington  Harbour. — On  Saturday  last  a 
new  entrance  channel, cut  straight  seaward frorn 
Broom  Perch, in  WorkingtonHarbour,  was  opened 
for  the  use  of  vessels,  and  the  old  channel  was 
closed.  The  making  of  the  new  one  was  com- 
menced about  two  months  ago  by  Mr.  Blain,  ol 
Workington,  contractor. 

Tbe  Arcbltectural  Association. --The 
closing  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  30:h  nit.,  when  officers 
■were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr. 
George  Aitch'son  read  an  instructive  paper”  On 
the  Strength  of  Materials.” 


across  iiuo  vYiiuo,  w — - ,, 

human  habita’.ion  was  to  be  seen  around,  .ft 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  Petts,  of  Fritc^ 
The  new  cross  has  a square  base,  wbic'i 
reached  on  either  side  by  three  steps.  Ill 
centre  of  this  base  is  a receptacle,  in  whv,* 

. 4-7..7_a.  .inlnQ  QTIl^  on  ftIH 


centre  oi  i/uio  uaoo  m — , — v 

olaced  a bottle,  containing  coins,  and  an  aii 

“ ..  .._j •.AA-icili  ALnrAl),  (■ 


piaceu  a uuitio,  uuuuoi.M.ug  

on  the  supposed  age  of  the  parish  church,  ^ 
poem,  by  J.W.  Lee,  on  tbe  restoration.  Ol 
a block  of  stone  is  placed,  on  which  tbe  ooc  < 
stands,  9 ft.  6 in.  high.  On  the  side  ole 
column  is  a heart  in  bas-relief,  with  the  wu 
” Restored  1871.”  On  the  top  of  tbe  00U1I5 
a design  of  the  cross  on  one  side,  and  Mi' 
the  Archangel,  with  his  sword  througli  t 
dragon’s  neck,  on  the  other.  The  cross  si^ 
17  ft.  high  Jrom  the  ground. 


“The  Criterion.” — In  our  plan 
we  marked  the  approach  to  the  Concert  H ^ 
the  basement,  ” Entrance  to  Music  asl  ^ 
strictly  correct;  but  the  term  “Masic  Lt 
has  obtained  a meaning  of  . 

are  told,  is  nob  to  apply  here. 

Entrance  to  Minor  Mall.  J/'  ^ , 

Room,  on  plan  of  Grand  Hall  Floor,  thre, 
dows  into  area  and  a door  from  servioe-ooil 
should  be  shown. 


Tbe  New  Assize  courts, 

of  the  officials  are  coraplainiDg  loudly  i; 
want  of  convenient  arrangement  m cbeie 


July  15,  1871.] 
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Itfasonlo  Hall,  Swansea. — The  foandation- 
one  of  a ball  about  to  be  erected  in  Caer-stroet, 
r the  use  and  occupation  of  the  members  of  the 
idefatigable  Lodge,  No.  237,  Swansea,  has  been 
id,  in  accordance  with  Masonic  rites,  by  Mr. 
leodore  Mansel  Talbot,  of  Margam  Park,  R.  W. 
■ovincial  Giand  Master  of  Freemasons  of 
inth  Wales,  Eastern  Division.  The  site  of  the 
w Lodge  is  where  the  old  Greyhound  Inn 
30(1,  one  of  the  oldest  bostelries  in  Swansra, 
r.  Thomas  Davies  is  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
loraas  White  is  the  builder, 

Eseter  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of  this 
cient  edifice  is  advancing  satisfactorily.  The 
trk  now  in  progress,  which  will  cost  20,000i., 
confined  to  the  choir,  side  chapels,  and  side 
lies.  Last  Sunday  the  morning  service  was 
Id  in  the  nave  instead  of  the  choir,  which  will 
closed  nntil  the  completion  of  the  restoration, 
jssra.  Farmer  & Brindley  have  taken  the  con- 
icb  for  the  woodwork  of  the  stalls  at  6,000Z.  A 
w Teredos  and  a new  pulpit  are  to  be  provided 
the  choir,  and  the  massive  oak  throne  and 
3 Litany  desk  are  to  be  thoroughly  renovated. 
Christ  Church,  Victoria  Park^road, 
'Uth  Hackney. — The  Bishop  of  London  has 
Dseorated  this  church,  the  foundation-stone  of 
lich  was  laid  in  August  last,  by  Lord  George 
imilton,  M.P.  It  is  sitnated  a,t  the  comer  of 
3 Grove-road,  Victoria  Park-road,  South  Hack, 
y.  There  is  liit’e  attempt  at  ornameotatiop. 
le  edifice  is  composed  of  coloured  brick,  with 
lin  stone  facings.  It  will  afford  silting  acoom- 
jdation  for  about  700  persons,  and  a large 
oportion  of  the  seats  are  free. 

Self-support  of  Prisoners.— Capt.  Mitchel’, 
wernor  of  the  Lancashire  county  prison, 
pears  to  Lave  aocomplished  the  task  oi 
iking  the  prisoners  maintain  themselves. 

• the  Salfoid  Hundred  Quarter  Soasions,  the 
liting  justices  stated  in  their  report  that  the 
lacce-sheeb  of  prison  earnings  for  the  year 
ding  the  Slat  of  March  last  showed  a net 
tual  profit  from  remunerative  labour  ol 
Ml.  13d.  6Jd.,  exclusive  of  bad  debts  amount- 
; to  16Z.  2s.  4d. 

Pall  of  a Railway  Bridge. — On  Monday 
irniug  a portion  of  the  large  viaduct  of  the 
ECashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  crossing  the 
er  Calder,  near  Healey  Mills,  about  a mile 
m Dewsbury,  fell  into  the  river,  and  the  con- 
(uenca  was  that  all  li-affio  for  Wakefield  was 
iponded.  The  arch  that  fell  was  a very  large 
3,  built  of  briok,  and  it  oollapaed  just  after  a 
ivily-ladeu  goods  train  had  passed  over  it, 
iving  the  metals  and  sleepers  suspended  on  the 
uaining  portion  of  the  supports, 
rhe  Peabody  Gift.  — On  the  Ist  of  next 
nth  will  be  formally  opened  another  block  of 
ellings,  Peabody-square,  behind  a row  ol 
es  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Blaokfriars-road. 
re  are  two  quadrangles  of  buildings,  relieved 
a cluster  of  trees  in  the  centre  of  each 
lare.  The  two  quadrangles  affjrd  accommo- 
'ion  for  320  tenants,  occupying  one  room  at 
Gd.  a week,  two  rooms  at  4}.,  or  three  at  S--., 

1 at  these  rates  the  whole  buildirg  is  a'ready 
len. 

Pemale  Students  In  Art. — In  the  national 
□petition  of  Schools  of  Art  nine  gold  medals 
?e  been  awarded.  These  are  assigned  to 
•ions  subjects  of  study  or  design,  and  that 
paintiog  has  been  gained  by  a lady,  Mias 
se  E.  etautoD,  of  the  Stroud  School  of  Art. 
21  silver  meilals  seven  have  been  won  by 
ies,  who  have  also  carried  off  21  out  of  65 
)nze  medals,  and  31  out  of  95  Queen’s  prizes 
books. 

A Brlnklng  Fountain  for  Cardiff.— A 

iv  brocize  driukiog-fountain  is  being  fixed  in 
> crossing  near  the  Cardiff  Arms,  on  the 
®b|o-road,  CardiQ’.  The  fountain  will  be 
nled  by  three  lamps  at  night,  and  stand  on  a 
sed  pedestal,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by  a 
;ht  of  stone  steps. 

UddltioDs  to  Fulham  Infirmary. — At  the 

t weekly  meeting  of  the  Fulham  Board  of  ' 
•ardianH,  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Hanks,  of 
was  accepted  for  the  alteraiions 
additions  to  the  Infirmary.  The  tender  was 
<5,1301.,  aud  was  the  lowest  which  had  been 
It  in. 

Prancls  Eglnton,  the  Glass  Painter. — 

an  oveilooked  misprint  in  our  notice  last 
it  of  this  early  reviver  of  the  art  of  glaas- 
ntiDg,  he  was  called  “ James.”  It  should  be 
Jred  with  a pen  to  Francis. 


Salt-VTater  Baths  for  Southport. — Pub- 
lic salt-water  baths,  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
36,OOOZ.,  have  been  formally  opened  at  South- 
port,  by  Lord  Sketmersd^le.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  a series  of  JHes.  An  observatory 
has  been  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  J.  Fernley. 


TENDERS 

For  minister’s  house,  Nowcastle-onder-Lyme.  Messrs. 


R.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects  : — 

Button  Sc  Meadon  £G15  0 0 

Barlow  665  0 0 

BaOey glO  0 0 


For  additions  to  Wychdon  Lodge,  Stafford.  Messrs. 
..  Scrivener  & Son,  architects : — 

Wood  Brothers  £S80  0 0 

Barlow  8i0  0 0 


For  re-bnilding  three  houses  on  the  north  Bide  of  High- 
street,  Kensington.  Messrs.  James  Broadbridge  it  Josiah 
Honle,  architects  : — 

Siimpsoa £.3,295  0 0 

Foster 3,287  0 0 

Cowland 3,089  0 0 

Temple  & Forster 3/40  0 0 

Langinead  * Way  2,995  0 0 

Scrivener  k White  2,983  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 2,905  0 0 


For  new  premises  at  Huddersfield,  for  Messrs.  Piekford 
k Co.  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Isborn,  architect.  Quantities  snp« 
plied : — 

Parker £2,076  0 0 

Booth,  Illingworth,  k Co 2,060  0 0 

Fawcett  1,950  0 0 

Graham  I,9t9  6 0 

Graham  & Sons  1,901  6 8 

Christie  1,747  0 0 

Radclifl'e  & Sons  1,698  8 0 

Mallioson  k Co.  (acoep'ed) 1,669  0 0 

Ditto  (for  additional  works)  697  15  0 


For  Egerton  Dock  Warehouses,  Birkenhead,  Liverpool, 
for  London  & North-Western  Railway  Company: 


Blakeley  

Thompson  & Co.  ... 

Warburton 

Farrel  

Ross  k SVolfenden... 

Parker  k Son  

Kirk  & Parry  

Banks 

Johnson 

Vernon  k Capper  ... 

Pearson  Lee 

Holme  k Niool  

Bennett 


..£31.84-t  0 0 
29,953  0 0 
28,160  0 0 
27,843  0 0 
26,362  0 0 
25,632  0 0 
25,378  0 0 
24,3)0  0 0 
23,916  0 0 
23,165  0 0 
23,943  0 0 
22,505  0 0 
22,104  0 0 
21,720  0 0 
30.991  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Gosoort,  for  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Doyle.  Mr.  Henry  John  Hanson,  architect:— 

Rapley  k Son  320  6 0 

Cola  297  0 0 

Lowe  240  15  0 

Lane  k Son  225  10  0 

Garrett  (too  late)  225  0 0 

Cooper  (accepted) 234  15  0 


For  new  vicarage -house,  Sparsholt,  Berks.  L. 
Reicbef,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect;— 

Cowland £2,095  0 0 

Wheeler,  James  2,626  0 0 

Wheeler,  George 2,557  0 0 

Williams 3,426  0 0 

K-^mp  2.385  0 0 

Williamson  & Brunts 2,334  0 0 

Dover,  Dowel,  & W'lUs  3,351  0 0 

Machin  1.960  0 0 


For  redecoration  of  the  two  public-honses,  "The  Lon- 
don Apprentice,"  Old-atreet-road,  and  "King's  Arms 
Beech-sireet,  Barbican.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect 
Heeps £543  ' * 


409  0 0 

Nind  (accepted)  433  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Clerkenwell  and  Smi.faBeld 
branch  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  John-stresc  and  Charterhouse-lane.  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
leaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supnlieJ  by  Mr  L.  C 
Riddett:—  ^ 

Hill*  Son  £12,361  0 0 

Adamson  k Sons  12,230  0 0 

Lucas  Brothers  11,700  0 0 

Perry  & Co 11,172  0 0 

Elkington , lii.8''5  0 0 

Scrivener  k White 10,713  0 0 

Brown  k Robinson  (accepted)  lli,010  0 0 

For  the  Dover  National  Schools  (Girls’).  Mr.  C.  T. 
Whitley,  architect.  Quantities  not  snpplied 

Bourne  £1,380  0 0 

Parks  1,160  0 0 

Adcock  & Rees 1,144  0 0 

Clarke 1,  ' 

Richardson  (accepted)  1, 


0 0 


For  schools  and  residence  at  East  Thurrock.  Essex. 
Messrs.  Elmslie  k Franey,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied  by  Messrs.  Norihcrofl,  Son,  & Neighbour  : — 

Dumdron  £i,160  0 0 

Heath 1,100  0 0 

Rooney,  Brothers 1/176  0 0 

Rivet  ■ 1,048  0 0 

Blake  941  0 0 

Blease 883  0 0 

Crook  k Wail  775  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Cowhill-house,  Dum- 
friesshire, for  Mr.  William  Johnston.  Mr.  Walter  F.  K. 
Lyon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Clement 
Dowbng:— 

Johnston  & Anderson £5,614  0 0 

Thomson 4,323  0 0 

Macartney 4 267  0 0 

Ker  4,216  0 0 

Thomson 4,164  0 0 

McEwen 4,147  0 0 

Ualliday  (accepted) 4,UC9  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Clapham-park  House,  two  lodges* 

and  stabling,  for  Mr.  James  Howards,  M.P.  Mr.  John 
Usher,  architect.  'Quantities  supplied.  The  contract 
includes  llre-proof  floors  ; — 


Dowell,  k Co... 

Day  

Chappell  k Co 

Moore 

Colls  k Sons 

Pattinson  

Young  & Hinton 

Esieourt  k Co 

Twelvetrees  

Spencer  

Hobson  & Taylor 

Foster 

Watson,  Brothers  

Waterson  & Co 


£9,r87  0 0 
9,008  0 0 
8,918  0 0 
8,909  0 0 
..  8,822  0 0 
8,679  0 0 
..  8,659  0 0 
8,645  0 0 
8,375 


7,983 

7,495 

7,163 

6,946 


0 0 
0 0 


For  building  additional  class-rooms  to  the  National 
School,  TilebursL  Berks,  for  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Routh. 
” architects:— 

£236  0 0 


Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  B 

Boiall 

Haruicoat 


Grover... 


237  0 0 


For  the  erection  01  coffee-shop,  Abbey-square,  Reading, 
for  Messrs.  Sutton  k Bous.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  Brown, 
architects  : — 

Strong £483  0 0 

Woodroffe 488  0 0 

Matthews  430  0 0 

Sheppard  425  0 0 

Baruicoat  410  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Battersea  Lammas 
Hall.  Mr.  Stephen  Steadman,  architect; — 

Turrell  £393 

JoQCS  633 

Roberta  275 

Fisher 269 

Colwill  263 

Stevens  247 

Sawyer  240 

Rooney  Brothers 233 

Baker 213 

Linton  k Goff 2 6 

Bowler  . 2"2 

Lathey  Brothers 

Gooding 


194  0 0 


For  house  and  shop  at  Eltham,  Kent.  Mr.  Thomas 
Chester  Haworth,  architect:— 

Pesket  A Taylor  £600  0 0 

Cowdron  k Cowie  583  0 0 

Rooney  Brothers 565  16  0 

Powell 625  0 0 

Mason  & Bristy  615  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  108,  Bisbopsgate- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Gordon  k Co.  Messrs.  Francis,  archi- 
Cects.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Duve  Brothers  , £8,-375  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  5,779  0 0 

Fish 6,346  0 0 

Hiil,  Keddell,  & Waldram 6,237  0 0 

Merritt  k Ashby 6,329  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Infant  Schools,  Tileburst,  Berks,  for 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Routh.  Messrs.  Wm.  k J.  T.  Brown, 
architects : — 

Grover £640  0 0 

Bosall 684  0 0 

Wells  613  0 0 

Wigmore  (accepted) 457  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W,  r.  A.- J.  U.  E.-F-  C.-P.  A.-J.  8 -E.  C.  B-J.  S Sens.— 
W.  8.— (3.  A.  R.— S.  — A.  W,  — I,«icenet. — W.  — F.  B. — C.A- — F-lrpl*}". 
— A.  W.- J.  C.  W.— ■'  Miyor.  t jwu,”  *0.— T.  R 8,-  B C.  R.-C-  D.~ 
T.  O.— H.  J.  H.-J.  U.  H.  K.  & Oo.-c.  8.  (alt  reaeived.  and  will 
hnvo  c vn-iuer«tloo.  •'  Ventilation  of  Sewari"  In  typo)  — loqnirtr 
(loquire  of  the  aruie  who  minufkO-.ura  a,ppkr.t-.ae  tor  bullJisg  in 
c.,ucrete,  the  name  of  the  nearest  builder  possessing  It).— J.  B,  (In 
type), 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders.  Ac,  mast  be  aocompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neceessriiy  fur 
publication, 

KuTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artlc'et.  and  papers  read  at 
pnblic  meeilngs,  rests  of  course,  with  the  aathors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Adveriisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THESE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  res-pecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder f* 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 

In  conseqxience  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News‘ 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  from  the  Offi.ee,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /otTesti- 
UONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, onti  strongly  recommeTids  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 
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Batb  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quallty.-EANDBLL,  SATJSDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchanta. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarriea  and  Dap6U,  also 
Coat  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  Omtea 

Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfBce,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Adtt.] 


C 0. 


J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTUEERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATE 

apparatus, 

FOB  WABMING  AJTD  VENTILATING 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  PERCY. 

Witn  Illuatration”  8to.  29.  TTX/^AT 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RUSSIAN  SHEET-IRON 

By  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.  P.E.B.  Leotarci-  on  Motallnrgy  at  tlie  School  oF  Mmes,  London. 

Al90,  Now  Ready,  by  the  lame  Anlbor.  T W A 'I'TOl'I 

The  METALLUPoGY  of  LEAD,  including  DESILT  ERIZAiiUJ!! 

and  CUPELLATION.  : 

JOHN  HURRA y,  Albemarle.Btreet. 


le  XiUUODOj  , j 

Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 


ONE  DOOE  TROil  HAY-STREET. 
PubliaherB  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot-Water  Heating." 


A 


iiiery  and  Apparatus,  price  14'-  cloth. 


relrgraphl  U,  x,...  . 

The  Fifth  Edillou.  revised  and  enlarged. 

• lOhGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternotte 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Architect. 


PENTRY  : GOTHIC  HOOFS,  6a.  6d. 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  128.  6d. 
PERSPECTIVE,  3g.  6d. 


PES8AT10N.  it.  6d. 

81MPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO. 


SKL,  OiSAJtlMJ,  tljviriirn 

Bj  JaUKS  armour,  c.e 
with  nomeruua  Diegtwu*. 
Also  by  the  aame  Author,  ju.t  publla 


orm  the  Principle*  concerned  in  the  CONSTRUCTION 
BEAMS.  P1LLAK3,  and  BRIOOB  QIRDhBS.  and  the  Ai 
HtAV  In  the  SMEhTlNO  FURNACE.  12mo.  with  i 
Dl.,,™..  3..  M.  win.  , 


pie*  of  hi*  own  tnde  can  i 

utn.  y.i.«w  < 

w»y  deaervlng  of  circulation  amongst  working  men. 


A.  IRON  to  the  CONSTBOCnON  of  BRIDGES,  Gl 
ituOFS,  and  other  WORKS;  showing  Ihe  prlncipes  upt 

London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7.  sUtloners'-hall-o 


Price  One  Shilling,  post  free.  S8  halfpenny  »tampa  _ 


Uesiens  lor  jnuia*  auu  v.yw. 
to  toe  email  Villa  »nd  F*rin-h 
Iona  of  the  Plan*,  remarks  on 
cticu  and  dlr.ctlon*  for  the  W 

P.  'warn B a CO.  Btdfurd-s' 


t,  Coveut'gaideu. 


A CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  UAW 

J\  nected  wUh  LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVENflONi 
Bv  JAMES  JOHNSON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barris'.er-at-^'’ 
J,  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Aseoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Solicitor  and  , 
Agent.  LlneolnViun.flelda,  and  Glaagow,  Anther*  Of 
Patentee'*  Manual."  ewii.i„„ 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London  ; LOhOMANa.  GREEN.  A CO.  1871. 


. awarded  the  prise  offered  li 
as  been  adopted  by  mauy  lai 


ENTRY,  to  which  v 

No.  1 160,  and  which  nas  oeeu  auup».oi.  .—b 

Modified  ArraoKeinent  by  Single  Entry,  .ultable  for 
Addieaa,  K.  A.  4.  St.  Qeorge’a-toad,  Regent  a Park,  Lo..e 


O WARD  FILTRATION.-A  Paper  on  the  SE 
VnKPARATiON  of  SUITABLE  LAND,  read 
November.  1870,  by  Mr.  J.  BAILBY  DEMON.  C.L. 

Oue  Shilling  by  poeL 
G.  B.  SMITH,  "Maldalone  Journal  ■■  Office,  Maidstone. 


Me.  e.  wyisde 

has  REMOVED  bis 
BUILDINGS,  STRAND,  W.O, 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

APARTNEK  WiiNTED,  immediately, 

With  l.ouor.  to  a.sUt  In  oblalntog  the  Pa'eut  and  cairjiog 
out  an  impoilant  scheme  of  DRAlNAUlt  and  SEWER  IMPBOV  S- 
MKNT3— Plans  can  be  leen  and  lull  partica'af  •' rha 

Offices  of  Meurs.  aSHOBsT,  MORRIS.  A CO.  6. 

01  for  further  iLfurmatiun  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN 
dington,  8.W. 


I 7i«w  to  Partnership.— EDV 
Ornameutlsl,  and  Surveyor,  pracl 
Liverpool, where  he 
■bulldiugf,  b Ihg  dee- 


„*  jf  letuthiug  to  me  metcopolls, 

lo  corieaponQ  with  a London  Archi-eci  of  posiUou  wit 
PAH'iNBKeHIP.— Addiese,  S9*.  South  Caatle-stieet.  Lit 


Boulogne  - sue  - mee.  — a 

ENGINEER.  AECUITEUT,  formerly  atUehed  to  the  house 
hold  of  H.M.  Leopold  1.  Kiug  of  ihe  Belgian*,  author  of  ‘'Yera 
w 9Tka  on  aiLhilectuie  ha*  uVaCANUY  for  a PUPIL,  to  whom  he 
offeii  eveiy  adv-ntige  apprruinlng  to  bU  piofeaslon.  Term 
modeiatc.-Addresi,  H.  D.  Chateau , Poiie  Gayole. 


A MECHANICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

A WANTED  at  HAYWARD  BROTHERS'.  M.nuS.ctarlng  VV 

I.o^ongere,  Hot-water  and  Kitchen  Eoglneeca.  79,  CornhUl.  F.O. 

TtO  AECHITBCTS,  SUKVEYOKS,  SJri 

1 AULTIONBEES,  Ac.  — SPECIFICATIONS,  ESTIMATES, 

INWENTOrTbs®  catalogues.  »“<!  eYery  \\[ 

meat,  neatly  and  eonectly  copied,  at  H per  f"ll»  « ‘ ° VV 

'“.'t.d  li”™™;  cocl 

LUhoVa’pher*.  and  Printers.  13  and  14.  Have’ 

rpo  AEOHITEO  IS,  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL  VV 

1 ENGINEERS  and  OTHERS. - The  ARCHITECTURAL  mg,. 

AGENCY  ASSOCIATION  Iran  acta  every  f ” 

‘p,'rr"if“p“n'rt  ^“e^’practl'cet  for''''^l"'  Puplle  leaulrlBg  iuUo-  Prmlio 

^°The'^SI8TANTs''**REQ18TER  sffirds  an  excellent  medlnm  for 

Great  RuaaeU-sireet.  W,C.  (oppoeite  the  Biltuh  Muaeum). 

T>OROUGH  of  DEWSBURY.— SUR-  \V 

1>  VnYOR  WANTED -WANTED,  1*7  jSy  MASC 

ir.K  ..uT “ mTh""' ri.r  1..  w™.*  UP"».  b"‘ 

,l,H«otjm.Y.ie71.-B,o,4.r,  ,,33  ^ Town  Olert 

Town  Clerk'*  Office,  Dewebury.  7th  July.  1871. 

T7NGINEBEING  PUPIL.— A CM  At 

It  1 tcpLirinaar  havini  extenalYB  work*  in  course  of  cooitructlon  y 

Inlind^m  bw  a VaCa*NCY  for  a PUPIL. -For  partieiilara,  apply,  FOR 
by  lelUr,  io  H.  J.  H 57,  Jerrayn-stree'-,  8.W.  Pe.t 

’ TTOUSE-PAINTEES  WANTED.-Apply, 

" H Ml  t.  jom-i  A.  KOSI.  H«... 

e T3AIKTERS  WANTED.  - SIX  good  »o 

I Jr  jsrt'a  r... 

='■  /~\UT-DOOR  FOREMAN. — WANTED,  by  Y' 

"»  V J a Louden  Firm,  an  energetic  and  Qho 

above  capacity.  Unexceptloualle  refeteaiee  ,•  - goui 

^ tlth  full  particnlarr,  to  0.  D.  care  of  Measre.'.Waterlow  A Sons, 

*7  T/iiidon  Wall.  E.C.  v 

rTEAVELLEE,  for  London  and  Suburbs, 

s!  me  nffi  ".-Appli^  b?  leuerinly,  sUtlck  P«vl.ut  engagement,  V 

1 to  P.  BURTON,  Aihlon  Wharf,  Watwlck-rota,  Koniiugton.  Y 

m mlMBBE  T E A D E.— WANTED,  a - 

- v 

J KicR-etceei,  Bjtongh.  S.E.  

rpiMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  an  expe- 

1 rlenced  TRAVaLLBR,  to  repreaeot  an  esLablDh^  H .uie,  who  , 

on-  rltlMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  a 

X TRAVELLER,  conversant  with  ‘^e  tradA-Addres*.  0^  PMt- 

.71'!  K.r.,™..  t 

YY7 ANTED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  « 

VV  conduct  a .mall  job  To-u- - APP'?  .^/p ^ - 

feCKlVENKB  A WHITE,  Builder*.  FilXfoy-roau,  n.geuU  iaik.  ii.n. 

bS  \A7ANTED,  an  efficient  BUILDER’S 

der."  VV  CLERK,  capable  of  taking  the  entire  charge  of  books,  e.^  ^ 

•0  a mating,  Ac.  State  age  . and  salary  lequired.-Addrei^  o.  a.  • g 

IS—  Stationer.  75,  CharlotlB-streol,  Portlaud-pUi-e,  T*.  _ 

‘VVrANTED,  a steady,  persevering  WORK- 

/N-  VY  ING  foreman  of  JoINKKS.ohl, fly  fotcooae^amry  and  ^ 

and  ffieeubouse  work.  Mutt  be  able  to  set  t>u  k'o.!  R,,Lart- 

tone,  iftier.  .tailng  references  and  eiUry  requited,  to  K B.  35,  Kubeii 
street.  Alhany-stteet,  Regent’.  Park. 

A\7 ANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE-  e 

\A7  ANTED,  a CLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER, 

VV  In  the  CHIMNEY-PIECE  aud  SIOVE  TRADE.  Must  be 

telv  Yrell  np  In  .quoting  dlmeoslon.  and  accustomed  to  " 

’ Apply  by  letter,  amilng  age.  .aiacy,  with  rerecom-e/,  and  wnare 

'J, employed,  to  W.  8.  IIH).  tuixiou-.ireet,  N. 

‘io"!  YvrAHTED,  a CLERK  ; one  thoroughly 

f.  Ted-  YY  with  the  routine  of  a BuUdev’aOtfice.-Apply 

by  letter  to  A.  13.  Tujb.ldge  - toad.  Mailawue,  staUog  eaaty. 

hHeeJi  AA7ANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  to 

ears  In  YV  .uperlntend  the  CONSCRUCTION  of  a GAS-HOLDER 

private  taNK  at  Leicea’er  Be  mu.l  be  Ihorongltly  acqaainled  with  the 
of  the  work,  p.rticuiatly  with  clay  vuddllug- -Apply  to 
Mcers.  BHENTon  a BAKER,  of  Lelcwier.  Atchuecti,  slating 
’•  tci— • "I'd  inrlnetng  referniicoe  and  copies  of  taatlmoulal*. 

as ’and  leferencea  submitted.— Address.  J. 


wanted,  by  a Yorag  Man  marria 

VV  aged  28  a SITUATION  (I'ownor  country)  as  CLERK  J 

an  H..  hP«n  m a surveyor’s  office  In  London  seven 


I*,  4c.  fiiSt-elaa.— Address,  J.  W.  12l5,  Carltoa-r 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


iA  01  x-p...  — - — -----  - 

.taud*  chuich  building  In  all 

Ion  to  Uke  charge  of  a Urge  job.  Good  refer 

lalB.  - Address,  W.  B.  8.  79.  Cambridge  - s 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUInDER?.  *=. 

NTED,  by  a steady,  sober  Young  Mai 

CONSTANT  SITU  ATI  )N  or  JoB,  al  PLUMBblR.  Gi 
.-Apply,  0.  WILKINS.  2.  Camden-grove,  Lse-gror 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONIRACTORS.  _ 

VSTANTED,  by  a tboroughly-practical  Mi'. 

VV  iM«on  by  trade],  a BE-E.IQAQSMB.’ff,  as  POttEUANi 

entire  Charge  of  a Job.  ^Ficst-cla*a  refetensjg 


TO  BUILDERS. 


»,  H.  J.45,  Augujtus-at 


BING  and  REPAIRS  In  general  on  an  ESTATE,  oi, 4 

' r.’.RPENTBRS.  Town  or  country, 

o,  reie.en.e.  a*  to  ability  and  soDriety.--Apply.  C,  W.  t.  Ho,  ^ 

brook  Cottage.  Moor-lane,  Scalnea,  Mnldleset. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  *c. 


YYT ANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  WO 

VV  a SAW  BKNCH,  and  to  fill  up  his  time  a’,  a 

-Iiuired.-Addtesa.  J.  8.  IS,  Uallhop-place.  Queen  e-road,  Uh.Ul 


»£9 


UKNllKai.ruivc.uBai..  o.  — . J. 

jt  work  getting  out  working  drawing!,  auu  measurlBI^I 
id  maUriala  Character  uuimpeach.ble.-AlJ 
OD-pUce,  Wbltevhapel-road,  K 


r ANTED,  a KE-BNGAGBMBNtL 

^ GBNEKAL^FOREMAMor^Brickwo.k^iple^-woik^.^To^ 


TO  ARCUITECre,  Ac.  L 

7 ANTED,  a EE -ENGAGEMENT,! 

^ CLERK  of  WORKS,  Can  give  the  highest  refetenoe*,# 
lonlaisfor  aDllliy  to  supermteml^t 


le  btghos 

.y  CO  superiuteuii  worK,  as  a so 
i.-AUdreaa,  A.  W.  P.  52,  High  J 


0 ARCHITECTS. 


f to  prepare  fluialiel,  worai-g.  and  det. 
Oghumao,  good  ColoUcUt,  aud  noderac 
J.  M.  HartU’*  Library,  96,  Fuiham  road 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TKD,  a SIXUaTIuN,  as  TIME 

JEE  KEEPEIL  Will  be  dUengaged  lu  a few  day«j 

ml  employ  are  year*.  Hasa  goou  koowledge  of  t 
hddre.*  a.  B.  Park  Cottage,  Stallon-ru  ' 


WANTED, a SITUaTIOM  as  WORKS 

I FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  la  a fli.t-claa*  eialaii 
(**,  F.  B.  84,  UlUngton-sUtet, 


\Y7ANTED,  a EE-BNGAGEMBNT,ll’ 

VV  BUILDER'S  FUREMAN,  by  a ptaoUoal  JOINER,  If: 

-D.  — i..,.-.,.,,,.  TO-ii  uii  in  auoerluloudiug  men,  auUil 


TO  DECORATORS,  UPHOLStSRERS,  Ac. 


the  in-Mt  eminent  decli  . 
good  draughuman.  wi.B 
sata  Olishmeot. — A tdcM’d 


WANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  16,  a 

HON  aaJUNloR  CLERK  lua  uulldet'a  vIlBce.-Ala 


f T 'llUB  ftajuniurv  — 

r.  LAMB,  Rudder,  Caatle-hlli.  Maiden 


TO  BELLHAN'GERe,  OA9FITTER3,  Ac. 


TO  PLASTERERS.— LABOUR  ONLY. 

WANTED,  some  good  HANDS,  to  give  a 

Price  lu  to  FINISH  inside  and  onuHe  PLASTERING  of 

, n Knrr».-«rove.  31.  George  s- 


W Price  In  to  FINISH  iusiJe  and  onuiie  PLASTERING  oi 
Four  Bhope,  al  lUUiam.— Apply  2,  Bast  Burrej -groye,  31.  George  s- 
load,  Feckham. 


dre*a,  J.  WOODWARD,  4,N’ei 


i,  Hampstead. 


WANTED,  by  a Builder’s  Son,  agede* 

SITUATION  a.  CLKkK,  or  MANAGER,  Itoa^^w 


.. ...  -ducated,  and  tnoroagbiy  c ..  . . 

title*  prepare  esitiua’es,  Ac.  A fair  draugUMOii  , . 

Ig  a good  pr^tical  kuowiedge  of  the  trade. —AddreM,  V.. 
F.  Floyd,  3,  City-road.  B-C. 
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On  Style. 


E offered,  in  a recent 
number,  some  re- 
marks as  to  the 
meaniog  and  value 
of  what  is  called 
expression  in  archi- 
tecture } one  of 
those  qualities 
which  are  more 
easily  perceived 
than  defined,  but 
the  importance  of 
which  is  not  to  be 
on  that  account  un- 
dorrated.  As  we 
laid  stress  at  the 
time  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a marked 
distinction  between 
expression  and  style 
in  architecture,  a 
few  remarks  as  to 
the  nature  and  dis- 
tinctive oharaoteris- 
tics  of  this  latter 
quality  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be 
propos  do  rien.  As  in  the  case  of  a good 
lany  terms  in  common  use  among  us  with 
egard  to  art,  we  have,  in  speaking  of  style, 
0 clear  away  a certain  amount  of  ambiguity 
f meaning  before  wo  can  even  arrive  at  a 
lear  understanding  as  to  what  we  are  talking 
ibout.  Style  is  a word  very  loosely  used 
ven  in  regard  to  architcoturoj  still  more  so 
n its  application  in  connexion  with  other 
tranches  of  art.  We  recognise,  in  a broad 
lense,  various  “ styles  ” of  the  art  of  painting ; 
)ut  we  speak  also  of  the  “ style  ” of  a particular 
irbiet  in  a much  narrower  sense,  and  with 
■eference  generally  to  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
nanner.  In  speaking  of  literature  the  word  is 
ised  exclusively  in  this  narrower  sense,  as 
ndicating  not  the  school  of  thought  to  which  a 
writer  belongs,  but  the  distinctive  characteristics 
)f  his  mode  of  expression.  The  word  as  used 
n these  two  relations  means  in  fact  very  much 
ihe  same  as  we  mean  by  ‘'character”  or 
‘manner”  in  architecture.  But  in  regard  to 
ihe  latter  art  we  commonly  use  the  word 
' style  ” in  a wider  sense,  as  the  distinguishing 
uaine  for  differences  between  schools  rather  than 
between  individual  architects.  We  include 
under  the  general  title  of  the  “ Gothic  style” 
buildings  in  which  the  manner,  or  what  we  may 
term  the  handwriting,  of  the  various  designers 
is  as  distinct  as  possible.  We  formerly  applied 
the  term  to  all  buildings  with  pointed  arches  ; 
we  have  more  recently  perceived  that  what  made 
Gothic  a style  lay  deeper  than  that,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  term  has  been  somewhat 
extended,  to  the  length  of  becoming  perhaps 
rather  too  vague.  But  inasmuch  as  we  all 
recognise  style  as  something  distinct  from  ex- 
pression, and  are  constantly  making  nse  of  the 
word  with  more  or  less  precision  of  meaning,  we 
may  contribute  to  a rather  more  definite  idea  on 
the  subject  by  considering  for  a moment  what 
“style”  is, — what  makes  a style  in  architecture, 
as  distinct  from  mere  character  or  expression. 


There  are  necessary  conditions  for  fulfilling 
the  idea  of  a style  which  are  not  very  easily 
definable,  though  they  are  easily  apprehended  in 
a general  way  by  the  eye  and  mind,  and  would 
almost  naturally  occur  to  any  one  giving  a 
thought  to  the  subject, — we  mean  such  things 
as  the  harmony  and  mutual  fitness  and  suitability 
of  the  different  decorative  features  in  a building. 
Wo  feel  instinctively  when  this  suitability  does 
or  does  not  exist.  We  should  at  once  feel  a 
sense  of  discord  and  unfitness  in  seeing  such  an 
ornament  as  the  square  Greek  fret  placed  on  a 
building  in  conjunction  with  or  in  proximity  to 
a band  of  carved  foliage  in  the  Gothic  style  j 
bub  looking  at  the  two  features  superficially,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  point  out  wherein  they  are  so  dis. 
cordant,  what  special  qualities  render  their  joint 
employment  an  anomaly.  To  arrive  at  this 
we  must  come  to  a broader  generalisation ; we 
must  look,  nob  merely  at  the  ornament,  but  at  its 
relation  to  the  whole  structure  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  latter  is  put  together.  If  we 
ascend  from  ornamental  detail  to  larger  portions 
of  the  structure,  we  feel  equally  the  incongruity 
tbat  would  result,  for  instance,  from  placing  a 
pointed  Gothic  arch  between  two  bays  and 
lintels  from  a Greek  temple,  or  merely  springing 
a Gothic  arch,  with  the  usual  mouldings  and 
chamfers,  from  a Classic  column,  although  the 
column  would  carry  it  just  as  well,  structurally, 
as  would  the  orthodox  clustered  pier.  It  might 
be  urged  that  the  anomaly  in  this  and  the  former 
case  was  merely  the  result  of  long  assooiation 
of  ideas.  Perhaps  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
do  not  admit  this.  Our  opinion  is,  that  archi- 
tectural style,  properly  so  called,  consists  mainly 
in  unity  of  construction  and  oonstrnotive  ex- 
pression carried  out,  not  only  in  the  main  struc- 
tural features,  but  imitated  and  repeated  in  a 
leaser  degree  by  the  smaller  decorative  features  ■ 
which  latter,  however,  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  strnoture  and  become  purely  deco- 
rative, in  that  proportion  escape  more  or  less 
from  this  structural  influence  and  come  under 
the  regulation  of  another  artistic  law  which  we 
shall  refer  to. 

As  to  structural  unity  of  principle  as  an 
element  of  style,  that  has  been  several  times 
insisted  on  as  a condition  by  arohiteotaral 
critics.  So  far  as  the  main  constrnotive  portions 
of  a building  are  concerned,  the  employment,  in 
a building  of  any  size  or  architectural  importance, 
of  one  form  of  construction,  trabeated,  arcuated, 
domical,  whatever  it  be,  is  nob  a new  principle^ 
in  theory  at  least,  and  is  practically  illustrated 
in  most  of  the  great  historical  monuments  of 
architeotare.  But  the  formation  of  a consistent 
architectural  style  requires  also  that  the  main 
motive  of  the  oonstruotion  be  carried  out  and 
exemplified  in  the  detail  of  the  building,  a point 
which  has  nob  been  so  clearly  recognised.  This 
may  be,  indeed,  must  be  done  in  two  ways, — in 
regard  to  the  main  lines  formed  by  the  construc- 
tive portions  of  the  building,  and  in  regard  also 
to  the  material  used,  and  the  method  of  treating 
it.  In  the  Greek  Doric  style  we  see  both 
requirements  carried  out  nearly  in  perfection. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ornament  (the  soalpture 
is  an  accessory,  not  an  architectural  ornament) 
repeats,  inits  squareness,  hardness,  and  rigidity 
of  line,  the  square,  heavy  form  of  the  pillar-and- 
baam  construction.  It  is  only  when  we  get  to 
the  small  finials  or  aoroberia  on  the  apse  and 
spring  of  the  pediment  that  we  find  any  flowing 
lines,  and  those  are  arranged  with  a certain 
stiffness  and  precision  to  harmonise  with  the 
character  of  the  whole  building.  Anything  less 
rigidly  conventionalised  would  be  felt  to  be  out 
of  place  at  once.  So,  of  course,  with  the  Gothic, 
where  every  one  knows  how,  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  style,  the  pointed  arch  is  regularly 
carried  out  into  even  the  smallest  details ; and 
even  where  the  arch  does  nob  appear,  tho  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  point  is  seldom  lost  sight 
of,  and  gives  a crispness  and  sparkle  to  the 


smaller  details  closely  allied  to  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  edifice.  In  the  Saracenic  style,  again, 
the  light  form  of  the  bulging  and  pointed  dome 
gives,  as  it  were,  a licence  to  the  wild  and  ele- 
gant luxuriousness  of  ornament  which  charac- 
terises the  details  of  the  style,  where  again  not 
only  is  the  appearance  of  lightness  and  pliability 
of  material  kept  up  in  the  details,  but  even  the 
marked  characteristic  of  the  bulged  dome,  of 
the  arch  returned  inward  past  its  springing  line, 
re-appears  in  the  horse-shoe  arches  and  sub- 
arches  which  abound  in  its  fanciful  arcades  and 
wall-deooratioDB.  We  are  glancing  here  at  the 
relation  between  detail  and  structure  in  regard 
to  mere  line  and  form  j we  most  look  at  it,  how- 
ever, as  hinted  just  now,  in  regard  to  treatment 
of  material  and  relation  of  design  and  detail  to 
the  material.  This  establishes  a relation  be- 
tween structure  and  detail  in  regard  to  some 
classes  of  detail  which,  if  we  restricted  our 
attention  to  mere  outline,  might  seem  to  escape 
from  this  law.  Snch  things,  we  mean,  as  sec- 
tions of  mouldings,  plans  of  points  of  support, 
&c.  What  is  it  which  really  makes  the  iacon- 
gruitj  in  the  case  we  supposed  just  now,  of  a 
Gothic  arch  springing  from  a Classic  colnmn  ? 
It  is  mainly  the  contrast  between  the  deep, 
heavy  mouldings  and  chamfers  of  the  arch,  and 
the  shallow,  delicate  flutinga  of  the  column.  We 
are  here  again  brought  round  to  constrnctive 
unity  of  design  j for  in  every  true  and  naturally 
developed  stylo  the  mouldings  and  the  surface 
treatment  are  the  result  of  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  material.  Greek  architecture 
is  essentially  a marble  style,  Gothic  architecture 
a stone  style ; a distinction  which  even  now  is 
scarcely  appreciated,  but  which,  if  it  had  been 
suspected  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  would  have 
saved  ns  a host  of  now  meagre,  desolate-looking, 
starved,  would-be  Greek  ereotious,  conceived  and 
bnilb  in  the  vain  idea  of  achieving  in  a compara- 
tively dull,  soft,  and  coarse  material  what  could 
really  only  be  effected  iu  the  bright,  flue,  hard 
marble  in  which  the  style  originally  rose  into 
life.  Deep  sinkings,  rounds,  and  hollows  have 
no  place  in  marble ; they  not  only  involve 
ruinoQS  labour  and  expense,  but  lose  the 
opportunity  of  showing  the  material  in  its  moEfc 
beautiful  and  perfect  use,  as  capable  of  receiving 
and  retaining  the  most  delicate  curves  and  con- 
tours, and  the  sharpest  edges,  and  of  preserving 
the  effect  of  ornament  more  delicate  than  could 
be  executed  in  any  lees  bard  and  durable  mate- 
rial. Iq  dealing  with  stone,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Jledimval  architects  felt  that  they  had  under 
their  hands  a coarse  granular  material,  incapable 
(especially  when  exposed  to  the  weather)  of 
retaining  a sharp  arris  or  a delicate  surface 
ornament  j and  they  worked  it  accordingly  into 
deep  hollows,  and  took  off  by  chamfering  the 
edges  which  must  soon  have  chamfered  them- 
sslves.  Marble  and  granite  and  snch  materials 
have  no  affinity  with  these  expedients, — a fact 
whioh  is  felt  intuitively  by  modern  masons  ; for 
who  ever  saw  a polished  granite  pilaster  with 
the  arris  chamfered  off?  We  know  better,  even 
in  tbe  present  day,  than  to  despoil  tho  material 
of  the  hard,  sharp  edge,  whioh  is  one  of  its  best 
characteristics.  And  viewing  the  relation  be- 
tween material  and  design  iu  this  light,  do  we 
not  fairly  establish  the  structural  origin  of  style, 
even  in  regard  to  tbe  seotions  of  mouldings, 
when  we  look  at  these  as  taking  their  form  and 
character  from  tho  nature  and  quality  of  the 
material,  which  in  fact  was  the  moat  important 
influence  in  determining  the  general  structural 
design  itself  ? We  think  so  little  of  the  nature 
of  our  material  in  these  days ; we  are  so  apt  to 
treat  it  at  random  in  some  preconceived  manner, 
instead  of  in  the  mann'rr  best  suited  to  “ bring 
it  to  an  excellent  work,”  that  wo  scarcely  realise 
the  intimate  connexion  sabsisting,  in  all  unso- 
phisticated and  unforced  architectural  styles, 
between  material  and  design.  Tbe  recognition 
of  this  would  go  far  to  give  something  more 
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like  a consistent  style  to  many  of  onr  modern 
baildinga. 

We  allnded  to  another  principle  to  which 
purely  ornamental  detail,  in  a consistent  style, 
mast  bend,  in  proportion  as  it  escapes  from  the 
dominion  of  strnctural  considerations  and 
stractnral  form.  There  are  generally  to  be 
fonnd,  in  buildings  of  all  styles,  small  details 
which  seem  so  purely  arbitrary  and  ornamental, 
that  they  may  appear  to  hare  little  or  no  depend- 
ence on  the  general  style  or  strnctiire  of  the 
building  which  they  decorate.  But  even  such 
details  are  bound  by  this  law,  that  they  cannot 
approach  nearer  to  nature,  cannot  leave  the  con- 
ventional form  of  strictly  architectural  design, 
except  in  a ratio  strictly  consistent  with  the 
degree  of  conventionality  subsisting  in  the 
general  design.  Small  details  may  approach 
nearer  to  na;  ural  furms  than  can  be  suffered  in 
the  larger  features  of  a building  ; but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  transgress  disproportionately 
far  in  that  direction.  A Doric  temple,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  a highly  conventional  style  ofarchi- 
teotnre,  and  accordingly  even  the  lightest  and 
most  unfettered  of  its  details  must  be  kept 
within  the  most  arlifioial  limits,  and  not  suffered 
to  approach  in  any  way  near  to  the  irregnlarity 
of  nature.  Imagine  the  effect  of  a Gothic 
pinnaole,  with  its  budding  crockets  and  flower- 
ing flnial,  on  the  apex  of  a Greek  pediment, 
and  our  meaning  here  will  be  obvious.  Such  an 
o^ect,  in  snch  a situation,  would  appear  simply 
ragged.  But  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic,  and  some 
other  styles,  approach  much  nearer,  in  their 
general  treatment  and  outline,  to  the  picturesque 
forms  of  nature,  aud  accordingly  these  stylos 
will  admit  of  ornamental  detail  which  in  pro- 
portion approaches  still  nearer  to,  and  even 
very  closely  imitates,  the  form  of  natural  vegeta- 
tion. And  this  is  the  true  mathetic  reason  for 
the  iucongruity  of  appearance  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  supposed  jux'aposition  of  ibe 
Greek  fret  and  Gothic  foliated  carving,  aUuded 
to  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks.  lade- 
pently  of  their  variety  of  form  and  character, 
they  would  not  accord  with  each  other  because 
they  are,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  differentplaues 
of  departure  from  naiui’al  form  j the  Greek 
being  very  far,  indeed  almost  entirely,  re- 
moved therefrom,  while  the  Gothic  approaches 
much  closer  to  it.  So  we  see  in  all  genuiue 
architectural  styles,  that  the  principles  only  of 
nature  being  followed  in  the  main  design,  the 
facts  of  nature  are  allowed  to  be  approached 
by  regular  gradation  as  wo  descend  from  the 
whole  to  the  pans,  and  the  more  so  as  wo  go 
from  details,  which  are  partly  constructional,  or 
closely  bound  np  with  construction,  to  those 
which  are  purely  ornamental;  provided  always 
that  even  in  these  latter  an  approach  to  natural 
fact  is  only  wan’anted  in  proportion  to  the  near- 
ness to  or  dibtaoca  from  nature  of  the  main 
design;  that  when  the  latter  is  purely  arcbi- 
teotonio  and  conventional,  only  a distant  ap- 
proach to  nature  can  be  permitted  even  in  small 
details,  and  that  this  must  be  in  regular  grada- 
tion; i.e.,  we  cannot  permit  any  one  class  of 
detail  to  assume  an  undue  approach  to  natural 
form,  out  of  proportion  to  what  is  allowed  in 
other  details  in  the  same  style,  unless  it  be 
openly  avowed  as  an  addition  to,  and  not  a 
part  of,  the  arcbiteoture  (as  in  higb-olass  sculp- 
ture applied  to  architecture).  With  this  reserva- 
tion, everything  which  approaches  dispropor- 
tionately near  to  natural  form  is  an  exoresoenca 
and  an  impertinence,  and  will  not  be  found  in 
connexion  with  any  true  and  consistent  style, 
i Comparing  theory,  then,  with  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  monuments  of  what  we  all 
agree  to  consider  as  among  the  most  perfect 
architectural  styles  of  the  world,  we  are  led  to 
the  ooDcIusion  that  architectural  consistency  of 
design,  which  we  call  style,  depends  in  the  first 
place  on  structural  consistency,  in  the  employ- 
ment throughout  a building  of  one  main  prin- 
ciple of  construction  applied  equally  to  the  main 
structure  and  to  the  smaller  structural  details ; 
secondly,  on  the  carrying  out  and  repetition  of 
the  main  lines  and  sti-uctural  treatment  of  mate- 
rial  in  all  the  smaller  parts  of  the  building  in 
which  structure  is  not  entirely  lost  in  decoration  • 
and  thirdly,  in  the  principle,  which  controls 
every  portion  down  to  the  smallest  decorative 
feature,  of  consistency  of  treatment  in  regard  to 
imitation  of  nature,  which  provides  that  the 
same  building  shall  not  present  to  ns  features 
strictly  conventional  combined  with  others  which 
approach  nearly  to  the  irregularity  of  natural 
form,  except  just  in  thf^t  fit  and  proportionate 
gradation  from  the  architectonic  to  the  natural 
which  is  allowable,  and  even  desirable,  as  we, 


descend  from  the  struotural  whole  to  the  decora- 
tive portions.  And  here,  then,  it  is  evident 
wherein  expressim,  which  we  treated  of  a few 
weeks  back,  differs  from  style.  The  latter  is  con- 
oerned  with  the  treatment  and  relation  of  the 
architectural  features  which  form  the  integral 
part  of  our  design  ; expression  is  concerned  with 
the  proportion,  the  variety,  the  position  in  which 
we  use  these  materials.  There  may  be,  in  other 
words,  a dozen  buildings  in  the  same  style,  all 
with  equal  parity  of  detail,  and  in  which  all  the 
main  facts  of  the  detail  are  the  same,  but  they 
may  be  arranged  and  grouped  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  as  to  produce  buildings  with  a dozen 
perfectly  distinct  expressions.  That  we  should 
be  led  to  such  a conclusion  from  a logical  process 
of  examination  is  a result  which  may  be  con- 
soling to  those  who  think  we  can  have  no 
originality  of  architectural  design  without  the 
invention  of  what  they  term  a “ new  style." 
Any  style  worth  the  name  is  capable,  in  compe- 
tent hands,  of  almost  infinite  varieties  of  ex- 
presaion,  if  our  definition  of  “ expression  " in 
our  impression  of  May  6th  be  the  correct  one. 
There  may  be,  we  may  add,  buildings  with  a 
great  deal  of  expression  and  character,  though 
without  purity  of  style ; and  purity  and  con- 
sistency of  style  and  detail  may  occasionally  be 
found  almost  entirely  devoid  of  expression, 
except  that  kind  of  set  expression  of  dead  immo- 
bility which  belongs  to  Egyptian  sculpture.  But 
the  pcsitiou  of  the  two  qualities  is  broadly  this  : 
style  deals  with  the  principles  on  which  we  are 
to  invent  and  combine  our  materials  for  archi- 
tectural design;  expression  is  the  result  obtained 
by  the  varied  manner,  proportion,  and  juxta- 
position in  which  such  materials  are  used  in 
special  cases  and  by  special  minds. 

In  all  probability,  we  shall  not  see  a single 
national  style  invented  and  universally  adopted, 
in  this  or  any  other  civilised  country,  as  the 
Pointed  style  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Modern 
education  has  given  snch  varic'y  aud  extent  to 
our  sympathies,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  architectural 
profession  could  be  again  found  to  tread,  by  one 
consent,  in  the  same  steps,  architeotarally.  Pro- 
gress in  this  direction  points  rather  to  the  adop 
tion  and  maturing  of  two  or  three  or  more 
separate  types  of  style,  each  with  its  own  varie- 
ties of  expression.  Such  types  will,  we  believe, 
only  be  consistent  and  satiefaotory  if  they  adhere 
to  the  principles  which  have  governed  former 
Irue  and  consistent  architectural  styles,  and 
which  have  been,  we  believe,  in  the  main,  as 
hinted  at  above.  Nob  that  we  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  any  architect  or  body  of 
architects  theorising  a new  style  into  existtncR, 
out  of  the  depths  of  their  internal  consciousness, 
on  these  or  any  other  principles.  Architectural 
styles  never  have  been,  aud  never  will  be,  mad© 
out  and  dried  in  that  way.  But  it  does  nob  by 
any  means  follow,  we  aabmib,  that  therefore  the 
subject  is  not  one  of  interest  in  itself,  and 
worthy  of  thought  and  consideration,  which  may 
prove  suggestive  in  one  way  or  another. 


THE  INDIAN  CO0ET 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.* 

Of  the  jewelled  and  enamelled  work  there  are 
only  six  examples;  but  these  are  notable  ones. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  an  ” Atikus,"  the 
small  sharp  book  used  by  the  driver  of  an 
elephant  as  a goad.  This  implement  is  richly  set 
with  rock  crystal  and  uncnt  rabies.  It  is  exhi- 
bited  by  the  Rejah  of  Jeypore.  The  finest 
enamel  work  of  India  is  produced  in  the  state  oF 
Jeypore,  and  it  is  considered  to  possess  great 
artistic  merit.  The  enamel  is  very  fine,  and  is 
only  applied  to  gold  and  silver.  The  process  is 
kept  a sacred  secret  by  the  artists,  being  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  All  articles  manu- 
factured are  purchased  and  liberally  paid  for  by 
the  State. 

Together  with  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewelled 
ornaments  exhibited  from  various  parts  of  India, 
is  to  be  seen  a collection  of  imitation  ornaments, 
manafacbured  in  Bombay.  These  have  rather 
an  ethnological  than  an  artistic  value.  The  art 
of  sham,  applied  to  peisonal  decoration,  has 
reached  a pitch  in  modern  Europe  that  shames 
the  industry  of  the  Hindoo.  The  metal  work 
in  brass,  exhibited  in  Section  D,  is  also  princi- 
pally interesting  as  reflecting  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Implements  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts, 
of  native  design  and  execution,  are  here  to  be 
seen,  aud  to  be  compared  with  the  product  of 
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Indian  skill,  applied  under  European  direction,  i 
as  in  the  case  of  some  models  in  bronze,  and  a s 
collection  of  small  bronze  objects  in  imitation  of  > 
Articles  de  Paris.  The  result  of  these  is,  to  ^ 
show  that  the  Indian  artificer  is  altogether  un-  ; 
likely,  for  many  generations,  to  excell  in  any  i 
but  works  of  purely  Indian  design.  Even  the  i 
examples  of  die-sinking  from  the  Calcutta  miut  f 
are  miserably  poor  and  bald ; the  best  exhibit  j 
being  an  ivory  relief,  representing  either  “ Coai«  li 
merce,”  or  " India,”  but  so  turned  out  from  the  < 
lathe  as  to  look  like  one  of  a set  of  draughts.  i 
The  Kooftgari  work,  above  alluded  to,  is  pria« 
cipally  devoted  to  the  ornamentation  of  arms  j 
and  armour.  A complete  suit  of  armour,  con.  i| 
sisting  of  breast-plate,  leggings,  armlets,  and  , 
helmet,  inlaid  with  gold,  such  as  is  worn  by  ;i 
the  Sikh  horsemen  who  were  our  foes  in  the  j 
Punjaub  and  Sikh  campaigns,  is  exhibited  by  J 
the  Government  of  the  Punjaub.  A tray  (371), 
a large  casket  (380),  and  an  inkstand  (392),  | 
displayed  by  the  same  exhibitors,  are  among  |) 
the  most  beautiful  spscimena  of  this  fine  I 
workmanship.  Two  curioos  forms  of  dagger,  a 
the  “Jumbia,”  and  the  " Bichwa,”  richly] 
monnted  and  inlaid,  are  exhibited  by  the  Maha*  ] 
jah  of  Soiodia.  The  Btdree  work  is  exhibited  by  i| 
the  Bengal  committee,  the  Government  of  Bom- ) 
bay,  and  that  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  not  of  a i 
nature  likely  to  be  imitated  in  Europe,  althougli  i 
ingenious,  aud  possessing  capability  for  improve*  ^ 
ment.  With  this  woik  we  leave  the  admirably,  j 
illustrated  metul-work  of  India.  The  mosaics  inr 
marble  are  but  poor,  when  compared  to  the;( 
elaborate  and  highly  - finished  productions  of. 
Florence. 

The  inlaid  work  of  Bombay  is  a local  epeoiality  i 
of  extreme  interest  and  beauty.  It  is  said  tol  ^ 
have  been  imported  into  Bimbayfrom  Persia,:! 
and  to  have  originated  at  Shiraz.  It  has  nofci 
been  practised  in  Bombay  for  much  more  thatLij 
half  a oeu'>ary,  having  been  introdnoed  iatO'4 
Scinde  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  havingil 
more  recently  spread  to)  Surat,  Buroda,  andi! 
other  places.  The  trade  is  now  merely  imita-ii 
tioD,  aud  new  geometrical  combinations  are  notil 
attempted;  the  workmen  simply  copying  thal 
original  Persian  forms.  There  are  about  ad 
hundred  and  twenty  artificers  engaged  in  thiafl 
work  at  present  in  Bombay.  The  materials  usedlj 
are  as  follows: — Ivory,  which  is  always 
stained;  Samba  horn,  which  is  stained  greenl 
by  steeping  in  an  acid  solution  of  verdigris  ;■ 
sandal  wocd,  of  the  natural  colour  ; ebonyj 
pattang,  or  saffrou  wood,  which  is  of  a ricbJ 
burnt  Sienna  colour.  Tin  is  employed  ini 
these  designs  instead  of  silver,  which  it  equalEl 
in  colour  and  lustre,  and  far  exceeds  in  reJ 
sistance  to  oxidation.  In  the  original  PersiaiJ 
work,  vermil'on  is  employed  instead  of  patjl 
tang,  and  brass  instead  of  silver.  The  tirt 
is  purchased  in  wire,  and  passed  betweeili 
rollers,  which  give  it  a triangular  form.  ThiJ 
materials  are  glued  together  into  variomi 
geometrical  forms,  consisting  of  circles,  heza^l 
gous,  squares,  rhombs,  and  triangles.  Th^(l 
cement  used  is  Ahmedabad  glue,  dissolved  uH 
alouhol.  The  length  of  the  pieces  glued  together 
is  about  2 ft.,  and  these  are  cross-cut  intCt 
eeotions  of  from  a fifteenth  to  a twentieth  part 
an  inch  in  depth  by  delicate  saws.  TheM 
patterns  are  inlaid  in  sandal  wood  or  ivoryp 
either  in  solid  objects,  such  as  paper-knives,  o|( 
in  veneers.  A collection  of  thirty-fonr  tools  use^ 
in  this  delicate  industry  is  exhibited,  togethelli 
with  two  trays  of  speoimens  illustrating  the  prolj 
cess  of  the  manufacture.  Among  the  exampleq 
of  the  work  itself  we  call  attention  to  (458) 
work-box  in  carved  and  inlaid  sandal-wo'jd,  ci^ 
Surat  work,  a card-basket  and  box  (465  an«i 
466)  of  carved  sandal-wood,  inluid  with  ivorii! 
work,  two  pincnshions  (485)  of  inlaid  ivOTi’l 
work,  and  a book-stand,  paper-weight,  an.; 
paper-cutter,  of  carved  obnny,  inlaid,  exhibits 
by  the  Bombay  manufactuiC'S  (505,  606,  507). 

Nothing  speoially  worthy  of  note  appears  t \ 
represent  sculpture  in  marble  and  stone.  Th 
oarvings  in  soap-stone  are  very  noticeable:  i'J 
especially  Nos.  526,  530,  581, — an  inkstand,  twf 
boxes,  and  a paper-weight,  executed  at  Agrt 
The  articles  iu  jade,  agate,  blood-stone,  roci 
crystal,  &c.,  have  a special  value  due  to  theli. 
imperishable  character,  no  less  than  to  th 
enormous  labour  required  for  their  production 
A collection  of  moss  agates,  from  Bundah,  ill 
eludes  specimens  of  wonderful  beauty.  Ther 
are  some  superb  tablets  of  brilliant  avanturinc 
Some  of  the  agate  cups  and  saucers,  fron 
Cambay,  are  really  exquisite.  The  white  agattn 
squares  for  an  agate  aud  blood-stone  chessboaro* 
from  Bombay,  are  of  unusual  and  delicali  1 
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eaaty.  There  is  a collection  of  handles  of  jade 
Dr  whips,  canes,  and  stiolfs,  exhibited  by  the 
rovernment  of  the  Punjanb,  together  with  per- 
onal  ornamentp,  crystal  caps,  a rosary,  and 
ther  articles  in  different  kinds  of  qaartz, 
rhioh  represent  an  enormous  amount  of  patient 
idnstry. 

Among  the  carvings  in  black  wood,  ebony,  and 
orn,  special  admiration  is  dne  to  the  magni- 
Oent  chiffonier,  davenport,  and  sideboard  carved 
y Messrs.  Naorejoe  Shapoorjee  & Co,,  of  Bom- 
ay.  If  these  are,  as  we  take  them  to  be,  the  same 
bjects  that  wore  exhibited  at  the  Workmen’s 
uternational  Exhibition,  the  low  prices  attached 
) sneh  beaatiful  pieces  of  decorative  furniture 
re  positively  wonderfal.  A pair  of  ennff-boxes, 
arved  out  of  bail-fruit,  are  exhibited  by 
tie  Maharajah  of  Vizianagram.  Among  the 
ndal-wood  oarvings,  a superb  walking-stick 
nd  a pair  of  chowries,  or  fly-whisks,  from 
fysore,  are  exhibited  by  Earl  and  Countess 
I*yo.  A work-box  of  Ahmedabad  work,  carved 
rich  bold  and  delicate  foliage,  by  a Bombay 
rtist  (617),  and  a writing-desk  and  work-box 
G19  and  630)  of  Coompta  work  are  remarkably 
old  and  well  out.  In  ivory-carving,  a peculiar 
byle  of  vertical  piercing,  like  that  of  the  per- 
lrated marble  nsed  for  windows,  is  shown  in  the 
aper-entter  (635)  from  Umritsnr.  The  sta- 
DBtte  of  the  Indian  Apollo,  from  Saogree,  in  the 
ontb  Mahratta  country,  is  admirably  oat.  It  i^ 
stnarkable  for  the  mode  of  heightening  the  effect 
f the  Bcalptui’0  by  the  sparing  introduction  of 
lack  lines,  as  in  the  eyes,  and  gold.  A set  of 
ihessmon,  from  Shahpore,  will  also  attract  notice. 
Che  statuettes  (632)  stated  to  be  carved  from 
ihotographs  and  engravings,  are  only  a sort  of 
:)astard  work.  Generally  speaking,  the  attempts 
10  indnee  Indian  artificers  to  imitate  European 
York  are  as  nnsnccessful  as  they  are  ill-judged.  | 
(fo  graver  mistake  can  be  committed  than  the  ^ 
ntroduotioQ  into  India  of  the  method  of  educating 
(ownwards. 

The  fignres  modelled  in  clay  will  be  regarded 
ffith  interest,  not  so  much  from  their  artistic 
lerit  as  on  account  of  their  admirable  illustra- 
ion  of  the  customs,  crafts,  and  trades  of  Bengal, 
)ude,  and  Western  India,  In  the  model  flgures 
362)  excoured  by  the  Madras  School  of  Indus- 
rial  Arts,  in  imitation  of  French  bronzes,  may 

0 seen  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
Itempts  to  destroy  national  industry,  and  to 
ulgarise  Oriental  trade,  that  it  is  possible  to 
■onoeive.  The  Madras  School  has  sent  the 
ohoolmaster  abroad  with  a voogeance.  Such 
eaching  is  positively  abominable.  With  four 
olleotiuns  of  models  of  Indian  fruits  and  vege- 
ables  we  take  leave  of  Class  II. 

Of  Class  Iir.,  containing  engravings,  litho- 
paphs,  and  photographs,  it  is  anneoessary  to 
peak  in  detail,  as  the  contents,  although 
dmirably  illustrative  of  Indian  scenery,  habits, 
nd  arohitectore,  cannot  be  called  the  product 
f Indian  art  or  industry.  The  arobiteotaral 
lesigns  composing  Class  IV.  are  only  eight  in 
lamber.  The  copies  and  reproductions  of  ancient 
rorks  of  art  comprise  oasts  from  temples  in 
Msea,  Bengal,  and  from  Ambemath  Temple, 
lombay.  These  casts  are  worthy  of  study, 
hongli  there  is  uothing  among  them  to  be  com- 
lared  to  the  magnificent  reprodnetion  of  the 
jauohi  Tope,  in  the  Eastern  Gallery.  The 
lottery.  Class  VIII.,  forms  a large  and  important 
■UBOtion, illustrating  the  implements  of  domestic 
186  5 the  tiles,  bricks,  loolas  or  hollow  tiles  need 
or  vaulted  roofs,  the  perforated  tiles  need  for 
ll^ows,  the  clay,  sand,  colouring  materials,  and, 
h a word,  the  entire  potter’s  art  of  India.  The 
ittaohment  of  labels  to  those  different  objects  is 

1 great  desideratum. 

Eduoational  works  and  appliances,  Class  X,, 
lorm  a sahjeot  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter, 
3xwpt  to  repeat  a protest  against  the  system 
^hich  seeks  to  train  the  subtle  brain  and  nimble 
Bngers  of  the  Hindoo  child  down  to  the  most 
pBstilent  vulgarity  of  Eogliah  “fancy-work.” 
Neither  have  we  space  to  speak  of  Classes  XI. 

XII., — scientific  inventions  and  misoel- 
laneona  articles.  In  Classes  V.  and  IX.,  oon- 
taiaining  embroideries,  and  cashmere  shawls, 
and  Woollens,  wools,  and  carpets,  are  to  be 
tJUad  some  of  the  moat  splendid  of  the  contents 
0 the  Exhibition,  and  specimens  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  our  home  manufacturers.  The 
of  the  kinoobs,  or  manufactures  of 
8°  , or  gold  and  silver,  and  silk,  is  extraordi- 
nary. noted,  among  the  brilliaut  con- 

tents  of  the  glass  coses  containing  these  costly 
abrics.No.  1,186,  a gold  ground,  with  diape 
red  and  green  oonvention&l  flowers  j No.  1,190,  a 
table-cover,  gold  and  silk  diaper  5 No.  1,197,  a 


saree,  of  red  silk,  with  a gold  stripe,  the  silk 
border  remarkable  for  its  decoration  in  flat 
treatment;  No.  1,215,  in  which  letters  are 
adopted  as  a m&ans  of  ornamentation,  a species 
of  manufacture  used  for  mortuary  purposes; 
No.  1,221,  a “ lappa”  of  silk  warp,  and  gold  and 
crimson  woof ; and  1,207,  a"  dapetah,”  or  shoul- 
der-cloth, in  which  a variety  of  tones  in  the  gold 
produce  the  most  beautiful  effects,  and  even  an 
entire  change  of  colour  according  to  the  play  of 
light  on  the  texture.  This  specimen,  moreover, 
is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  “ Judson’s 
dyes,”  by  no  means  an  improvement  on  the  older 
colours.  From  Kutoh  are  sent  shoes  so  richly 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  that  th-y  recall  the 
expression  of  John  Banyan  as  to  Religion  walk- 
ing in  her  silver  slippers.  Among  the  shawls 
we  note  especially  (1,073  and  1,073)  a red  and 
and  a black  casbmere,  with  gold-embroidered 
border;  (1,062)  a shawl  of  the  Cashmere  cloth, 
embroidered  with  silk,  from  Dacca;  (1,066)  a 
specimen  of  loom-embroidery,  in  white-flowerad 
silk;  (1,075)  a black  scarf,  with  gold  border, 
from  Cashmere.  There  are  also  very  rich  loom- 
woven  brocades,  in  gold  and  silver  thread  and 
silk,  from  Benares;  superb  saddle-cloths,  in  red 
and  graen  velvet,  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold,  sent  by  the  Maharajah  of  Benares ; a 
piece  of  white  silk,  with  silver-dotted  pattern 
(1,087)  ; turban-pieces,  of  red  and  pnrple,  em- 
broidered with  gold;  a black  net  shawl,  embroi- 
dered with  white  floss-silb,  from  Delhi ; and  a 
I black-and-red  gold  embroidered  shawl,  and  a red 
j “pushmina”  shawl  (1,093  and  1,097),  also  from 
Delhi.  The  Cashmere  shawls  exhibited  by 
I the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  (1,334<,  1,335,  and 
I 1,336)  and  by  the  Cashmere  Shawl  Merchants’ 
j Company,  are,  we  apprehend,  the  most  costly 
articles  exhibited  in  this  splendid  display.  One 
of  these  pieces  of  laborious  needlework,  which 


by  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Western  presi- 
dency, the  collection  of  raw  wools,  and  the  car- 
pets and  rugs  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  gallery, 
or  are  spread  to  tempt  the  loiterer  in  the  little 
alcoves  at  the  side,  will  attract  many  a purchaser, 
and  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  our 
manufacturers. 

The  directors  of  the  Exhibition,  no  less  than 
the  Indian  Government,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  comprehensive  and  well-ordered  display. 
Among  the  names  to  which  honour  is  due  in  the 
matter,  the  chief  place  must  be  accorded  to  that 
of  the  indefatigable  and  courteous  director  of  the 
Indian  department.  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Watson. 


THE  WANT  OP  OPPORTUNITY. 

“ Education,”  in  its  widest  and  most  universal 
sense,  is  now  engaging  so  mnoh  of  publio  atten- 
tion  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  apologising 
to  the  readers  of  the  Builder  for  occasionally,  as 
opportunity  offers,  recurring  to  it,  especially  in 
its  artistic  aspect.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  though  the  subject  were  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  it ; but  the  subject,  when  you 
look  a little  below  the  mere  surface  of  it,  is 
quite  new  and  fresh,  and  it  is  soon  perceived 
how  very  little  indeed  the  modern  man  of  to-day, 
full  of  the  ancient  ideas,  is  competent  to  deal 
with  if, — he  has  so  much  himself  to  unlearn  ; 
but  without  at  present  going  into  this  difficult 
matter,  let  us  call  the  attention,  particularly  of 
the  architectural  reader  and  “ designer,”  to  one 
thing  connected  with  “education”  not  a little 
interesting  to  them,  and  not  bsfore  noted  any- 
where,  as  far  as  we  know:  it  is  this, — the  pro- 
portion  between  the  educated  for  any  special 
vocation,  and  the  nou-educated ; and  as  to 
whether  society,  or,  to  narrow  the  question,  the 
trade  of  the  country,  is  really  suffering  so 
much  from  the  paucity  of  the  ‘‘ednoated,” 
as  from  the  fact  of  those  who  are  already 
educated  having  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  acquired  capacities.  This  is  a momen- 
tous quesdon;  for  we  are  constantly  being 
told,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  at 
pnblio  meetings,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  that 
other  nations  are  distancing  us  cousequent  on 
our  need  of  te  chnical  edu^  adon  and  artistic  edu- 
cation, and  that  we  have  no  capable  designers, 
and  artists,  and  original  inventors,  and  educated 
men  among  ue,  to  do  the  work  that  is  needed,  and 
thus  enable  ns  to  compe-ta  fairly  with  ocher 
nations,  or  even  to  provide  adequately  for  our 
own  wants.  We  cannot  go  all  this  way.  We 
believe  that  there  is  in  London  alone  a o in- 
siderable  number  of  able  and  educated,  if  that 


be  the  word,  dranghtsmeu,  and  designers,  and 
artiste,  who  need  not  more  “education”  to  do 
the  work  that  is  needed,  so  much  as  opportnnity. 
Let  ns,  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear  even  to 
those  who  have  not  given  it  any  consideration, 
take  the  single  item  of  common  household  furni- 
ture. We  instance  this,  because  it  has  just  been 
asserted  in  an  influential  quarter  that  one  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  syetom  of  art  eduoatinn  at 
South  Kensington  is,  that  the  “antique”  takes 
up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  students,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  pnpils  to  more  common  things,  as 
common  furniture  ; and  that,  until  this  is  done, 
no  great  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
common  foraiture  and  objects  abnub  ns.  Now, 
what  are  the  real  facts  as  they  exist,  and  as  they 
may  be  evidenced  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody 
who  really  desires  to  know  a little  about  itf 
We  begin  by  saying  that  the  real  “National 
Museum  ” of  a country  is  to  be  found  in 
its  shop-windows.  It  is  not  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  the  South  Kensington  Musenm,  or 
in  any  special  yearly  exposition,  that  the  true 
current  ideas  of  a people  are  to  be  found,  and 
weighed,  and  measured,  but  in  tbe  ordinary  and 
every-day  open  thop- windows.  Take  our  present 
subject,  furnitare, — tables,  chairs,  bookcases, 
curtains,  carpets,  and  so  on.  In  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  will  be  found  an  ample  stock  of 
these  things,  both  ancient  and  now,  only  just 
manui'actured ; but  if  they  be  looked  at  atten- 
tively, the  new  articles  will  be  found  to  be  purely 
exceptional  things,  and  to  be  found  nowbere 
else,  and,  indeed,  whatever  their  merits,  to  be 
inapplioabie  to  the  usual  and  common  purposes 
of  life,  its  means,  and  its  rough  usages.  To  find 
what  is  wanted,  and  in  universal  request,  we  are 
compelled  to  go  to  tbe  shop-windows,  and  in 
them  to  note,  not  only  what  is  in  universal  and 
popular  demand,  but  to  find  out  how  they  are  all 
brought  into  existence,  and  thou  to  come  at  tbe 
“ state  of  education”  of  those  who  design  and 
make  them.”  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
it  matters  but  little  whether  the  very  expensive 
or  the  very  oheap  are  selected  for  examination, 
whether  Bond-street  or  the  New  Cut  be  ran- 
sacked for  specimens ; for  the  main  process  of 
manufactare  is  pretty  mneh  the  same ; the 
pattei'ns  differ  but  little  : the  materials  and 
putting  together  may  be  more  or  less  rare  and 
expensive ; but  the  main  result  is  nearly  or 
quite  the  same.  The  fashionable  and  the  com- 
mon chair  and  table  would  seem  to  be  cut  out 
from  the  same  drawings  or  models,  and  the  most 
costly  of  hearth-rugs  and  the  Bmallest  and 
cheapest  apology  for  one  would  almost  seem  to 
be  copies  of  each  other.  It  is  in  the  shop- 
windows,  therefore,  that  the  real  state  of  the 
country  as  respects  its  designers  and  draughts- 
men is  to  be  found  ; and  they,  in  reality,  are  the 
“ thermometers  ” by  which  to  measnre  the 
degrees  of  art-power  of  those  who  produoe  the 
objects  which  fill  them.  No  one  needs  to  be  told 
what  modern  evary-dtiy  house  furniture,  as  seen 
in  the  shop-windows,  looks  like,  or  what  its 
artistic  value  is.  It  is  simply  artistically  frightful ; 
and  no  one  pretends  that  there  is  anything  in 
it  which  can  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
thoughtful  design.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  no  original  drawing  is  ever  made  by  which 
to  work  out  a new  piece  of  furniture  ; for  every 
well-to-do  firm  has  its  draughtsman  and  designer, 
always  ready  for  all  sorts  of  work;  but  it  is 
mostly  done  by  rule  and  measure  and  routine, 
and  according  to  “ book  ” and  “ pattern  ; ” and  if 
when,  at  first  sight,  a little  new,  it  will  be  found, 
when  looked  at  in  detail,  to  be  made  np  of  well- 
used  patterns,  and  the  same  details  peer  ont  in 
different  articles  made  for  widely  diff.-rent  pur- 
poses. But  all  this  while,  and  it  is  tbe  purpose 
of  these  few  hints  to  cull  utsention  to  it,  the 
dranghtsman,  or  designer,  or  even  foreman  who 
sets  out  the  work,  may  bo  and  frequently  is  a 
very  competent  and  clever  person,  and  well  able 
to  do  not  only  better  things,  bat  things  alto- 
gether different.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  not 
more  “ eduoation  ” that  he  needs,  buf  permission 
and  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  education  he 
alreaoy  has : in  short,  that  he  wants  but  the 
chance  to  work  as  an  artist,  instead  of  as  a 
machine,  or  part  of  a machine;  and  that  no 
addition  to  his  artistic  or  technical  education 
would  be  of  any  kind  of  advantage  to  him  or 
even  his  employers,  for  be  could  make  no  use  of 
it.  What  be  has  lies  all  waste  and  useless  ; what 
he  could  farther  gaiu  would  and  must  alike  be 
useless.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  tnasB 
of  good  talent  there  is  in  London  alone  at  this 
moment  lying  thus  dead  and  useless,  with  no 
chance  whatever  of  rising  out  of  its  death-like 
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Bleep.  The  shop  windows  are  the  test  of  it,  as 
it  is  ; and  the  education  cry  indicates  how  little 
of  public  satisfaction  there  is  in  it ; but  wo  con- 
tend that  mors  education,  or  even  technical 
education,  will  not  of  itself  alone  help  it. 

But  let  us  go  a step  further,  and  admit  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  no  one  designer  or 
draughtsman  as  at  present  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  special  article  of  house  furniture 
is  competent  to  his  work,  that  they  are  one  and 
all  unfit  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  that 
the  real  reason  of  the  nothingness  of  modern 
furniture,  as  seen  in  the  shop  windows,  is  to  be 
put  down  to  the  account  of  those  who,  as  a pro- 
fessional class,  now  design  it ; then  we  strenuously 
contend  that  there  are  others  able  and  ready  to 
fill  up  the  void.  Nothing  seems  to  ns  more 
unfair  than  the  present  charge  against  those 
who  do  the  artistic  work  of  the  time;  it  is  per- 
petually said  of  them  that  education  is  their 
great  and  crying  w'ant,  and  that  it  is  in  some 
way  or  other  their  own  fault  that  the  deficiency 
is  not  supplied  ; but  we  must  contend  that  as  a 
class  those  who  do  the  designing  and  drawing 
work  of  the  world  are  industrious  and  earnest 
students,  and  are  always  in  some  way  or  other 
educating  themselves.  All  our  royal  academies, 
art  departments,  institutes,  aseooiations,  and 
schools  are  filled  with  thorn,  and  no  kind  of 
knowledge  hardly  comes  amiss  to  such  j they  are 
always  learning,  and  are  most  of  them  under  the 
impression  that  niore  and  more  education  is  yet 
needful,  and  are  perpetually  striving  to  get  at  it, 
to  make  themselves  as  they  suppose  thoroughly 
efficient.  Taking  these  as  a class  we  must 
contend  that  this  is  nob  an  exaggerated 
but  a simply  true  statement,  and  we  think 
that  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  it  who 
has  gone  to  a little  trouble  to  come  at  the 
truth  of  things.  But  what  follows  ? Why,  this  ; 
that  supposing  the  present  furniture  designers, 
to  instance  them,  are  all  unfit  for  their  work, 
which  we  deny, — but,  supposing  they  are, — here 
is  a class  of  earnest  and  educated  men  ready 
for  the  work,  could  they  bat  get  at  it.  If  but  the 
opportunities  ofler,  here  are  they  who  are  fairly 
competent  to  the  work,  and  ready  to  go  to  work 
and  design  the  new  modern  furniture,  and 
could  they  bub  get  a fair  chance,  any  further 
education  that  could  be  thought  needful  would 
be  speedily  acquired.  It  is  not  wholly  education, 
but  opportunity,  that  is  needed  to  improve 
modern  furniture ; in  short,  it  is  the  present 
system  of  art-manufactnre  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  artistic  shortcomings.  While  the  world  is 
under  the  fatal  impression  that  art,  whether  in 
furniture  or  pictures,  can  be  manufactured, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  it  or  for  those  who 
produce  it : it  must  all  end  in  nothingness  and 
failure  and  disappointment,  and  no  amount  of 
increased  education  will  or  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, help  it ; for  education,  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical use,  must  touch  the  actual  working  artist ; 
but  if  he  work  only  as  a niacbine,  or  part  of  a 
machine,  his  added  education  can  avail  him  but 
little,  for  he  is  not  free  to  uee  it  in  his  oum  way, 
i.e  , in  an  artistic  way,  or  as  an  artist. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  draughts- 
man or  designer,  and  have  eaid  nothing  of  the 
actual  workmans  for  it  has  been  mainly  the 
“ drawing  ” man  who  has  come  in  for  the  weighty 
condemnation  of  those  who  have  sought  for  the 
cause  of  the  present  nothingness  in  things 
aitistic.  It  must  never  bo  forgotten  that 
modern  art  is  essentially  manufacturing,  and 
that  there  are  always  three  elements  in  it : the 
master  designer,  as  we  may  call  him ; the 
draughtsman,  who  realises,  or  tries  to  realise, 
bis  design ; and  the  actual  executant,  or  work- 
man. In  the  old  and  highest  art  all  these  three 
were  cne, — the  designer,  the  draughtsman,  and 
the  workman  were  usually  united  in  one  indi- 
vidual ; and  it  is  in  such  a man  only  that  real 
education  can  fully  avail.  All  he  gets  in  addition 
to  his  present  stock  he  can  use,  for  the  whole 
work  to  be  done  is  before  him  personally,  and  he 
can  apply  his  added  knowledge  where  he  thinks 
it  is  needed.  But  passing  by  these  advanced 
theories,  we  would  urge  upon  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  such  strenuous  tfiurts  to  add  to  the 
education  of  those  who  fill  the  shop-windows, 
the  great  thought  that  there  are,  as  it  is,  those 
who  are  quite  competent  to  better  work  than 
any  that  now  exists,  and  that  the  great  arliatio 
want  of  the  time  is  opportunity,  and  a better  or 
another  system  of  art  action.  What  is  now 
much  needed  is  that  the  designer  should  be 
recognised  as  snch,  and  that  the  design  should 
be  acknowledged  as  his. 

There  is  yet  one  other  fact  so  curiously  illus- 
trative of  the  proposition  that  opportunity  is, 


necessary  by  the  side  of  education,  that  it  is  well 
worth  record  as  a fragment  of  the  history  of  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Furniture,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  not  only  manufactured  wholesale, 
but  in  bits  and  details  as  well.  Whole  streets 
in  the  East-end  of  London  aro  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  distinct  parts  of  furniture,  as 
legs  and  arms  of  chairs,  legs  and  tops  of  tables  ; 
and  many  small  firms  do  nothing  but  make,  by 
a process  of  perpetual  repetition  from  the  same 
pattern,'  the  same  detail  of  furniture.  The 
whole  process  is  as  perfectly  and  completely 
mechanical  as  the  making  of  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  We  mot  not  long  since  a well-informed 
youth  who  had  taught  himself  a good  deal  of 
drawing  in  the  face  of  the  most  grinding  poverty, 
and  whose  whole  time,  from  early  morning  to 
late  at  night,  was  occupied  in  the  sole  work  of 
carving  what  is  called  an  “acanthus  leaf”  on 
an  ogee  bracket,  about  3^  in.  high  by  2^  in. 
broad,  and  about  1 in.  thick.  What  does  the 
educated  reader  suppose  he  boasted  of  ? No- 
thing could  possibly  be  duller  or  more  stupid 
than  those  brackets,  which,  by  the  way,  may 
be  seen  everywhere  on  cheap  furniture  ; or 
duller  or  more  monotonous  than  his  work. 
Brains  he  did  not  need ; and  this,  indeed,  he 
boasted  of,  and  pointed  ont  that  his  work  was 
as  good  as  a man’s  work,  and  that  he  defied 
anybody  to  detect  any  difference  between  one 
bracket  and  another : constant  work  on  the 
same  thing,  and  tho  perpetual  movement  of 
the  hand  in  the  same  way  over  and  over  again, 
compelling  all  these  wretched  things  to  be  mathe- 
matically alike.  He  said,  “ I could  do  it  all 
blindfold  ! ” We  felt  sure  of  it ; wondered  what 
edneation,  inolnding  the  understanding  of  Homer, 
could  do  for  him,  or  how  he  could  turn  it  to  ac- 
count } and  thought  that  even  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
would  look  surprised  at  the  metamorphosis  which 
the  graceful  aoanthus  undergoes  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  soil  of  a narrow  court  in  Bethnal- 
green ! 


TO,  AT,  AND  FEOM  BERLIN.* 

Our  first  day  at  Berlin  was  devoted  to  seeing 
the  town;  driving  about  in  the  first  instance,  to 
get  a general  idea,  and  then  on  foot,  making 
closer  investigations.  We  were  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a travelled,  well-read 
valtt-de-place,  or  guide,  bat  he  was  a firebrand 
democrat,  to  whose  opinions  it  was  nevertheless 
interesting  to  listen,  as — according  to  his 
showing, — they  were  those  held  by  a large  mass 
of  his  countrymen.  The  most  noticeable  thing 
to  strangers  visiting  Berlin  is  the  enormous  size 
and  amplitude  of  all  its  buildings.  The  palaces 
are  indeed  palatial,  and  are  much  ornamented  ; 
the  size  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  they  are 
mostly  built  of  brick,  stuccoed,  stone  being  pro- 
curable only  from  a long  distance  off.  A peculiar 
feature  attached  to  many  of  the  large  residences 
is  a long  colonnade  without  a roof,  but  with 
beams  placed  across  for  the  support  of  the  wild 
vine  and  other  climbiog  plants  intended  to  form 
a leafy  screen  and  afford  a cool,  shady  place  of 
resort  daring  the  hot  season.  This  year  the 
cold,  ungenial  summer  bad  not  suffered  the 
plants  to  grow  up,  so  that  to  our  eyes  these 
roofless  colonnades  looked  sadly  ruinous  and 
neglected.  When  attached  to  semi-suburban 
abodes,  these  with-drawing  apartments  take 
the  form  of  kiosks  or  summer-honsea,  and  are 
always  placed  high  on  an  angle  of  the  boundary 
wall,  so  as  the  better  to  allow  of  looking  out  on 
to  the  public  life  below;  and,  strange  to  say, — 
at  least,  strange  to  Englishmen,  who  prefer 
privacy, — the  most  open  side  of  the  erection  is 
always  towards  the  road.  Frequently  a mound 
is  raised  on  which  to  build  the  indispensable 
kiosk  ; and  constantly  also  the  carriage-drive  in 
the  garden,  in  front  of  the  house,  is  laid  at  a 
steep  elevation  facing  the  entrance-door.  This 
latter  feature  likewise  obtains  before  some 
rather  old  houses  in  tho  streets  of  Berlin  itself, 
where  it  is  singularly  inconvenient  and  out-of- 
place. 

The  apartments  of  the  State  Palace  were 
closed,  on  account  of  the  Feat  preparations  going 
on  there.  The  exterior  is  grand  and  massive. 
Before  it  stand  the  bronze  horses  presented  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  similar  to  those,  with 
their  attendant  grooms,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  at 
Rome.  The  Berlin  wits  have  nicknamed'  them 
Qehemmter  Fortschritt  and  Beffirderter  Riick- 
sctiritt, — “Progress  stopped”  and  “Retrogres- 
sion promoted,” — the  energetic  manner  in  which 
the  aforesaid  grooms  are  forcing  back  their 


steeds,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  thaj 
the  horse  is  regarded  by  some  persons  as  syir| 
bolio  of  the  understanding,  is  naturally  suggea 
tive  of  Russian  home  policy,  and  singularlj 
justifies  their  new  appellations.  A handsomj 
and  gigantic  group  of  temporary  statuary  wa| 
in  oonrse  of  erection  in  front  of  the  palace,  ci 
which  more  anon ; but  it  was  particularly  it 
teresting  to  see  the  way  in  which  it  was  bein 
built  up,  the  huge  plaster  arms  and  legs  bein 
fixed  on  to  foundations  of  straw  and  plaster. 

Near  to  the  Royal  Palace  stands  that  of  tb 
Crown  Prince  and  his  consort,  our  Princes 
Royal.  In  it  Frederick  the  Great  lived  wh^ 
Crown  Prince  ; and  King  Frederick  William  III 
lived  and  died  there.  These  two  buildings,  wit 
the  Opera-house  and  the  palaco  of  the  preset 
Emperor,  William  I.,  and,  beyond  all,  tb 
SohloBS-briicke,  with  its  eight  gronps  of  marb' 
statues,  form  a remarkable  range  of  handsoin 
edifices.  They  are  on  the  north  side  of  ti 
Lust-garten;  the  cathedral  stands  at  the  we; 
end  ; and  on  the  south  side  is  the  museum,  i 
front  of  which  stands  an  enormous  basin,  22  £ 
in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a block  of  granite, : 
solitary  boulder,  which  lay  at  Fiirstenwald,  abot 
thirty  miles  from  Berlin.  Near  to  this  is  no. 
erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederic 
William  III.,  uncovered  on  the  day  of  the  Entr 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Lust-garten  stands  tl 
well-known  grand  monument  to  Frederick  tl 
Great : an  equestrian  statue  by  Rauch,  on  i 
granite  pedestal,  around  which  are  placed  bo. 
gronps  in  high  relief  of  bronze  figures,  life-siz 
each  one  being  a portrait  of  one  of  Froderioki 
generals  or  statesmen.  Three  names  oonneotci 
with  art  and  science  also  appear, — those  i; 
Graun,  Lessing,  and  Kant. 

While  speaking  of  statues,  I may  mention  thj 
a fine  bronze  one  of  Bliicher  stands  opposite  tl- 
Grand  Guard-house  ; and  facing  him  are  marhj 
statues  of  Soharnhorsb,  who  reformed  the  Prussiai 
army  after  the  battle  of  Jena;  and  Biilow  vc 
Dennewitz,  who  gained  the  battle  of  that  narii 
September  Gth,  1813,  defeating  the  French  ai; 
taking  10,000  prisoners  : thus  saving  Berlin  froi; 
falling  into  their  hands.  The  cannon  and  morta^ 
behind  the  Guard-house  were  brought  from  Pan 
in  1816;  the  former  came  from  Ltibeok,  and  w, 
carried  off  by  the  Fronob  in  1806  ; the  latter  wal 
oast  in  France,  and  are  the  fellows  of  the  one  , 
our  St.  James’s  Park.  | 

Here  the  fine  avenue — road — street,  for  it 
all  three  combined,  called  the  Unter-den-Linde 
begins  and  extends  in  a straight  line  for  abo. 
three  quarters  of  a mile,  when  it  is  terminat: 
by  the  Brandenburg  Gate.  This  noble  eniran 
to  the  city  consists  of  gigantic  fluted  columi 
supporting  appropriate  frieze  and  cornice  ; abo: 
rises  a long,  low  base,  surmounted  by  the  can 
Victory  which  Napoleon  I.  carried  off  to  Paris! 
a trophy ; it  was  recovered  by  the  Prussia 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  gate  is  se 
to  have  cost  75,0001.  The  space  inside  the  gat 
the  Pariser  Platz,  is  surrounded  by  handsor 
houses,  one  of  which,  the  French  embaaa 
closely  shattered  and  still  as  death,  look) 
singular  and  sad  amongst  all  the  signs  of  i 
joicing  around  it.  Outside  the  gate  is  anotb 
space,  from  the  left  of  which  stretches  the  Koni 
griltzer  Strasse  ; and  facing  it  lies  the  extensi 
and  delightful  Thiergarteo,  two  miles  long  a 
one  mile  broad,  planted  with  large  trees, — sot 
of  which  are  of  great  size  and  age, — with  sha! 
walks  and  drives  stretching  in  all  directi03 
occasionally  crossing  ornamental  bridges,  : 
skirting  charming  little  lakes  and  streams. 

We  had  small  time  to  devote  to  pictures,  I,] 
too  many  for  mention  here  are  marked  in  ij 
catalogue  when  we  paid  our  hurried  visit  to  t 
Old  Museum,  as  it  is  called,  though  only  finisll 
in  1830.  Sohinkel  was  the  architect.  It  is  bi’J 
on  piles  driven  into  a dried-up  arm  of  the  Sprj 
To  the  right  of  the  noble  flight  of  steps  star, 
Kiss's  well-known  bronze  group  of  au  Amaa. 
combating  a tiger ; and  within  the  gr^ 
colonnade  are  frescoes  executed  under  the  dirl 
tion  of  Cornelias,  from  designs  by  Schinkel,  a, 
which  have  an  extremely  rich  effect.  The  N 
Museum,  connected  by  a covered  bridge  w; 
the  Old,  is  very  rich  in  Egyptian  and  otln 
antiquities.  A noble  feature  of  this  building) 
the  grand  staircase,  which  is  comprised  iO' 
spacious  hall,  and  rises  in  one  broad  flight ; 
steps  from  the  ground  floor  to  a wide  landh 
then  divides  into  two  flights,  one  of  which  ronsr 
each  side  wall.  They  terminate  in  a br< 
gallery  leading  right  and  left  into  other  apai 
ments.  The  walls  of  this  staircase  are  covei' 
with  large  “ water-glass  ’’  pictures,  three  on  eai 
side,  by  pupils  of  Kaulbach,  after  his  designs;' 


See  p.  64'',  ante. 
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All  the  various  apartments  in  the  Museum 
lave  their  walls  elegantly  and  effectively  deco- 
lated,  to  harmonise,  both  in  design  and  coloui*, 
jjith  their  contents,  and  are  well  worth  stndying 
iy  those  who  make  such  matters  their  buBiness 
ir  pleasure.  The  statuary  in  tliis  musenm  does 
ot  consist  of  sculptnres,  properly  so  called,  but 
nly  plaster  casts;  yet,  as  such,  they  form  a re- 
larkable  series,  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
eing  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection 
et  made.  Here  also  is  to  be  seen  the  Hildes- 
eiraer  Silberschatz,  of  Roman  period,  found 
y some  soldiers,  October  I7tb,  1868,  while  con- 
tracting a shooting-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
f Hildesheim.  The  historical  collection  con- 
lins  many  most  interesting  relics,  particularly 
lose  relating  to  the  na'  ional  history,  such  as  the 
let  of  Rrederiok  the  Great’s  face,  taken  after 
eath ; a wax  likeness  of.  him,  clothed  in  the 
Bry  uniform  ho  wore  on  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
is  books,  walking-cane,  and  favonrite  flute, — a 
lack  one.  Likowiso  the  stars  and  orders  be- 
iDging  to  the  first  Napoleon,  which  ware  cap- 
ired  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  had 
) make  so  precipitous  a retreat  that  he  even  left 
is  hat, — also  here, — behind  him,  with  the 
•easures,  in  his  carriage.  The  Pomeranian 
best,  a wondrous  specimen  of  jewelled  metal- 
ork,  made  at  Augsburg,  in  1617,  for  Philip  IL, 
ukc  of  Pomerania,  stands  near ; and  in  another 
fpartment  will  be  fonnd  Baron  Treuok's  drinking- 
[up,  engraved  by  him  while  in  prison;  and 
mther’s  enormous  beer-mug. 

I The  now  Town-hall  is  a large,  imposing  build- 
ng,  with  a lofty  square  tower.  It  is  of  brick, 
‘nd  is  elaborately  adorned  with  terra-cotta 
^ouldings,  bas-reliefs,  statuettes,  and  other  en- 
liohmenta.  The  extetior  is  particularly  pleasing, 
•eing  very  handsome,  and  extremely  novel.  The 
hterior  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The  mouldings 
if  the  windows,  when  seen  against  the  light,  are 
Bean  and  nnsuitable;  and  many  of  the  forms, 
oth  of  construction  and  decoration,  are  equally 
» be  deplored.  There  is  some  very  good  metal- 
ork,  both  in  brass  and  iron;  much  excellent 
oodwork,  and  some  charming  wood-inlay.  Un- 
rtunately,  the  latter  is  mostly  displayed  on  the 
bers  to  the  bookcase  in  the  library,  which  said 
bors  are  an  abomination,  utterly  taking  away 
:ie  character  of  the  apartment,  insomuch  that 
10  were  obliged  to  ask  what  room  it  was.  In  a 
[brary  we  naturally  expect  to  see  books,  not  to 
jive  them  locked  up  behind  opaque  doors.  A 
jry  handsome  spacions  bauqneting.hall,  bedight 
ith  ranch  gilding  and  artificial  marble,  roused 
^ ire  of  our  democrat-guide.  “ Why  should 
lioplo  come  there  to  dine  at  the  expense  of  the 
btion  ? If  they  want  a dinner,  let  them  pay  for 
jj”  and  so  forth.  In  one  council-chamber  the 
:iats, — ordinary  chairs,  placed  in  close  rows, — 
I'e  covered  with  machine-made  tapestry, — 
'erlin  arms,  in  colours,  on  chocolate  ground, 
Ihioh  looks  extremely  well,  and  contrasts  with 
iie  light,  simply-carved  oak  of  the  frames. 
Beneath  the  town-hall  are  long  ranges  of 
illars,  or  rather  subterranean  luncheon  apart- 
ieuts,  which  are  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied 
ith  chairs  and  tables  like  a cafd.  It  being  mid- 
by  when  we  walked  through,  they  were  crowded 
lith  gentlemen,  and  also  a few  ladies,  who  were 
krtaking  of  cutlets,  or  bread-aud-oheese  and 
3er,  and  whose  myriad  tongues  created  an  inde- 
iribable  hubbub.  The  scene  was  most  peculiar 
ad  very  startling;  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
reat  sights  of  Berlin. 

Another  thing  to  be  seen  is  the  Aquarium, 
hose  persons  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition 
f 1867  will  remember  the  one  there  ; but  that 
as  on  a very  small  scale  as  compared  with  this 
t Berlin.  Besides  fish,  the  collection  is  rich  in 
Bptiles,  zoophytes,  serpents,  and  small  birds 
nd  animals,  all  so  well  arranged  as  to  be  nseful 
i an  educational  point  of  view. 

The  new  Borse,  or  Exchange,  is  a handsome 
nilding,  with  a long  oolonuade,  in  two  stories, 
icing  the  river.  The  spacions  and  lofty  in- , 
srior  is  divided  into  two  large  halls  by  a parti- 
ion  that  extends  about  halfway  to  the  roof; 
'hove  and  upon  it  is  a short  wide  passage,  or 
lallery,  that  joins  a similar  gallery  running  all 
'onnd  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  tall  monolithic  columns  of  Silesieu 
jranite.on  white  marble  base;  but  the  strength 
)f  the  fine  columns  is  apparently  weakened  by 
■he  gilt  and  bronze  mouldings  being  of  a smaller 
liameter,  and  cutting  into  the  columns. 

®*CDi‘8ioa  to  Charlottenburg,  produced 
ittle  to  interest,  save  the  pleasant  drive  through 
be  beautiful  Thiergarten ; for  the  palace  could 
lot  be  seen  because  the  old  queen-dowager  was 
here,  and  ill.  A wa'k  throngh  the  Kensington 


Garden-like  grounds,  led  to  the  monument — a 
Doric  temple,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Louise,  and  her  husband, 
Frederick  William  III , who  are  bnried  here. 
Their  effigies  rest  on  separate  altar-tombs,  and 
are  by  Rauch,  Later  copies  sculptured  by  him, 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  these,  wbioh  is  well ; 
for  though  there  is,  of  coarse,  much  to  admire 
in  the  beauty  of  face  and  elegance  of  drapery, 
the  queen  is  made  enormously  long,  and  the 
arm,  which  rests  on  her  body,  could  scarcely 
have  remained  in  that  attitude  in  sleep,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  death.  The  king  has  also  a mere- 
tricious smile  on  his  features,  unsuited  to  the 
grand  repose  of  the  last  long  reat. 

Rauch  was  a footman  of  the  queen,  and  she 
having  by  chance  discovered  his  great  natural 
talent,  had  him  instructed,  and  established  him 
as  a sculptor. 

A delightful  day  was  spent  at  Potsdam,  but 
hero  there  is  too  much  to  see,  so  that  though 
we’ were  up  and  off  very  early,  yet  we  were  sadly 
hurried.  Potsdam  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Havel ; it  was  founded  by  the  great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  but  it  owes  all  its  grandeur  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  Royal  Palace  was  in 
course  of  construction  from  1660  to  1701.  It 
has  little  cla'm  to  attention,  excepting  for  the 
memorials  it  contains  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
The  rooms  inhabited  by  Frederick  remain  as  he 
lefc  them,  but  the  truckle  bed  he  used  has  been 
removed,  to  preserve  what  exists  of  it  from 
the  depredations  of  relic-hunters.  It  stood  be- 
hind the  silvei’  balustrade,  which  separates  the 
bedroom  from  the  cabinet  de  toilette.  These 
rooms  are  fitted  up  with  light  blue  satin 
damask  and  silver.  From  the  dressing-room 
the  renowned  private  dining-room  opens  out, 
in  which  the  table  rises  and  descends  by 
machinery,  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
attendants:  it  is  still  in  working  order.  In  the 
dressing-room  a table,  with  glass  top,  contains 
and  displays  various  relics  of  the  great  Frederick : 
the  enuff-box,  which  once  saved  his  life,  by  ra- 
eiating  a bullet,  and  of  which  it  bears  the  mark, 
while  the  ballet  itself  lies,  flattened,  beside  it; 
his  white  ivory  flute  and  watch ; in  the  drawer 
beneath  are  the  last  boots  he  ever  wore,  long 
riding  ones,  of  thick  black  leather,  with  remark- 
ably small  feet.  In  another  apartment  is  shown 
the  sofa  on  which  he  fed  his  dogs,  bearing  on 
its  satin  seat  the  greasy  mark  of  the  plates.  The 
satin  is  very  rich,  plain,  and  was  rose-colonred, 
but  is  now  faded  to  a dirty  grey.  One  room  is 
fitted  up  with  green  and  gold ; another,  which 
is  very  elegant,  with  blue  and  silver,  the  wood- 
work of  the  furniture  being  also  silvered ; and 
another  is  decorated  with  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  carved  flowers,  standing  out  from  the  walls, 
and  painted  in  natural  colours.  The  chandelier 
in  this  room  is  of  porcelain  to  correspond,  and 
has  a charming  little  male  figure,  in  picturesque 
costume,  seated  amongst  the  garlands  of  flowers. 
In  one  of  the  apartments  are  seen  bis  writing, 
table,  blotted  all  over  with  ink ; las  inkstand, 
music-stand,  piano,  and  music  composed  and 
written  out  by  himself. 

The  Nioolaikircho,  built  by  Sohinkol,  1830  to 
1837,  contaios  fresco  paintings,  on  gold  ground, 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  by  the  first  artists  ; and 
in  the  Gamison  Kirche  Frederick  the  Great  is 
buried,  as  is  also  William  I.,  in  a dark  chamber 
below  the  elaborate  pulpit,  which  is  overcrowded 
with  sculpture.  William  reposes  iu  a black 
marble  sarcophagus  ; Frederick  in  one  of  bronze, 
of  singular  shape.  To  show  that  it  was  of  metal, 
our  guide  rapped  smartly  on  the  lid  with  the 
large  key  he  held  ia  his  hand.  The  noise 
startled  and  somewhat  shocked  me,  and  1 
thought,  “ If  the  great  hero  were  to  answer 
loadly  from  within,  ‘Herein!’  how  frightened 
you  would  be,  and  how  rightly  served  for  yonr 
impertinent  ttmerity.”  The  sword  of  Frederick 
the  Great  formerly  rested  on  his  sarcophagus, 
but  Napoleon  I.  was  so  mean  and  heartless  as 
to  carry  it  off  to  Paris  with  bim,  and  all  trace  of 
it  is  now  lost.  However,  the  eagles  and  flags 
taken  afterwards  from  the  French  by  the  Prus- 
sians now  hang  beside  the  pulpit,  and  thus  above 
the  tomb,  which  is  a well-deserved  piece  of 
retributive  justice.  The  names  of  Prussian 
soldiers  who  diatioguisbed  themselves,  and 
perished,  in  the  war  of  liberation,  together  with 
their  medals  and  date  of  death,  are  displayed  in 
glazed  frames  on  the  walla  of  the  church.  King 
Frederick  William  III.  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt  were  both  born  at  Potsdam.  The  river 
Havel  enriches  and  beautifies  every  view,  and  in 
its  windiogs  and  the  leafy  freshnefs  cf  its  banks 
and  woods,  remiLcls  one  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond.  , 


Sans-souci — name  difficult  of  pronunciation 
by  German  mouth — was  built  by  Frederick  the 
Great  from  1745  to  1747,  and  was  restored  and 
refitted  by  Frederick  William  IV.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  of  a aeries  of  terraces,  with  a marvel- 
lous flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it  and  them. 
To  the  left  of  these  terraces  are  the  graves  of 
Frederick’s  dogs,  and  that  of  his  favourite  horse. 
He  wished  to  bo  buried  with  them,  and  had 
arranged  his  place  of  sepulture  in  anticipation  ; 
but  it  was  thought  improper  that  so  heathenish 
a proceeding  should  be  allowed,  and  accordingly 
he  was  entombed  in  the  Garniaon  Kirche  as 
above  mentioned.  The  bedroom  where,  and  the 
bed  on  which,  he  died  are  shown.  At  the  foot  of 
the  latter  stands  his  arm-chair.  In  this  apart- 
ment are  likewise  seen  the  clock,he  always  wound 
up  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  stopped  at  the 
moment  of  his  death;  and  a cast  in  wax  of  his 
face  and  bands  taken  after  death,  and  which 
represents  him  as  he  lay  in  bed.  Voltaire’s 
room,  curiously  decorated,  daring  one  of  his 
winter  absences,  by  Frederick’s  especial  direc- 
tions, with  pictured  sarcasms  on  his  failings  and 
peculiarities,  will  not  be  passed  over  by  the 
guide. 

The  Raffaelle  Saloon,  in  the  new  Orangery,  is 
a noble  apartment,  weil  filled.  The  lofty  Belve- 
dere is  worth  all  the  trouble  of  mounting  to  its 
snmmit  for  the  sake  of  the  grand  panoramic 
view  obtained  over  many  miles  of  distant  plain 
and  the  near  hills  of  Potsdam, — the  latter 
covered  with  rich  woods  and  verdant  lawns, 
among  which  the  glistening  Havel  winds  its 
bright  course,  spreading  fertility  and  beanty  on 
its  way.  The  Pompeian  villa,  Charlottenhof,  is 
a very  complete  representation,  but  (as  in 
England,  so  in  Prussia)  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
these  out-door  and  semi-open-air  erections  in 
perfection  and  good  repair ; and  Charlottenhof, 
though  belonging  to  royalty,  and  only  built  by 
Frederick  William  IV.,  looks  decaying  and 
melancholy.  The  “ historical  windmill  ” must 
not  be  forgotten.  As  is  well  known,  the  Great 
Frederick  was  most  desirous  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  mill,  so  that,  by  palling  it  down,  he  might 
enlarge  the  gardens  of  Sans-souci  by  inclosing 
the  site.  Ahab-like,  he  made  various  offers  to 
the  owner  ; but  the  miller  was  a second  Naboth, 
and  would  not  relinquish  his  patrimony.  The 
irate  Elector  threatened  to  eject  him  by  force, 
when  the  miller  brought  an  action  against  bis 
noble  oppressor,  and  gained  it.  When  Frederick 
heard  the  result  of  the  trial,  he  exclaimed, 

" Lucky  thing  for  them  ; for  if  they  had  given 
their  verdict  in  my  favour,  I would  have  hanged 
every  one  of  them.”  There  still  stands  the 
mill,  close  npon  the  palace,  a proud  memorial  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  over  inclination, 
in  the  mind  of  a prince  who  was  strong  enough 
to  have  his  own  way  if  he  had  chosen  to  go 
against  law  and  right. 

Delicious  walks  and  drives,  through  shady 
avenues,  lead  from  one  to  another  of  theea 
numerous  palaces,  of  which  the  New  Palaoe,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia,  and  Babelsberg,  the  modern 
castle  of  the  King,  now  Emperor,  and  built  by 
Sobinkel,  have  still  to  be  noticed.  The  former 
contains  a suite  of  stale  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
similar  style  to  those  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Potsdam  j and,  in  addition,  there  ia  a very 
spacious  hall,  supported  by  large  piers,  all  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  incrusted  with  enormous 
quautities  of  shells  and  minerals  collected  from 
all  available  countries;  many  of  them  are  pre- 
sents from  various  potentates.  Just  in  front  of 
tho  palace,  we  met  a riding  party  of  some  eight 
persons  : three  of  the  royal  children,  with  their 
attendants  and  servants.  Babelsberg,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds  tastefully  laid  out,  its  terraces, 
fountains,  vistas  terminated  by  the  gleaming 
Havel,  and  wooded  slopes ; its  apartments  fitted 
and  adorned  with  the  moat  perfect  taste  and 
refinement,  and  filled  with  evidences  of  daily 
occupation  by  elegant  and  cultivated  inhabitants, 
ia  a delight  and  refreshment  to  the  eyes  and  the 
mind,  and  we  felt  it  both  a grace  and  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  stroll  through.  Of  the  rich 
furniture,  wonderfully  flue  vases,  and  beautiful 
decorative  objects  of  all  sorts  with  which  many 
of  these  palaces  are  adorned,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  make  collective  mention;  a week 
instead  of  a day  might  be  pleasantly  passed  at 
Potsdam.  A copy,  by  Rauch,  of  his  statue  of 
the  beautiful  Queen  Louisa,  the  result  of  fifteen 
years’  thought  and  study,  and  very  superior  to 
the  one  at  Charlottenburg,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
antique  temple,  close  to  the  New  Palace. 

We  found  little  Potsdam,  on  this  same  14th  of 
June,  in  a flatter  of  excitement,  flags,  garlands 
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triamplial  arches,  and  saoh-like  decorations;  it 
had  had  its  “ Einzag”  on  the  previous  day,  and 
with  pardonable  energy  bad  endeavoured  toanr- 
pass  its  great  rival  Berlin  |n  the  grandeur  of  its 
welcome  to  the  returning  troops.  With  loss 
pardonable  vanity  it  flattered  itself  it  had  done 
BO ; but  that  was  before  the  memorable  16th  had 
come  and  gone. 

Here  ends  our  pleasant  day  at  Potsdam : 
pleasant  indeed,  tboogb  we  were  Buffering  a 
small  martyrdom  from  the  venomous  etings  of 
wretched,  wicked  mosquitoes,  as  numerous  and, 
apparently,  as  delighted  to  catch  an  Englishman 
as  were  our  winged  tormentors  in  Verona  or 
Venice,  on  a former  occasion.  A long  waiting 
on  the  crowded  railway  platform,  the  tediousness 
partly  beguiled  by  watching  the  various  groups, 
— in  which  gay  uniforms  abonnded,  and  an  occa- 
sional Geneva  brassard  appeared, — and  then  a 
Blow,  hot  journey  back  to  Berlin,  sent  ns  to  bed 
physically  tired  and  weary,  but  mentally  en- 
riched with  delightful  memories  for  future 
enjoyment.  E.  F.  H. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archisolo- 
gical  Society. — This  excursion  began  with  Luton. 
The  party  made  their  way  at  once  to  the  old 
parish  church,  Ss.  Mary’s,  where  they  were 
received  by  various  gentlemen,  who  aasisled 
them  in  their  inspection,  and  fnrnished  interest- 
ing information  respecting  the  former  state  of 
the  bnilding,  and  on  other  points.  Upon  leaving 
the  chnrch,  some  of  the  party  were  escorted  to 
the  new  Plait  Halls,  and  then  took  train  for 
Dunstable.  Here  they  were  greeted  by  a merry 
peal  from  the  eight  bells  of  the  Priory  Church, 
and  found  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  assem- 
bled. After  having  made  a cursory  inspection 
of  the  west  front,  the  company  were  invited  by 
the  rector  to  enter  the  church.  Luncheon  was 
provided  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  After  this 
repast,  Dr.  Pryor  read  his  paper  “On  Dunstable 
and  the  Watling-fctreet.”  The  company  then 
took  to  carriages,  and  were  driven  past  the  site 
of  the  Cross,  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
body  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in  1290.  The  visitors 
were  driven  along  the  lokneild  Way  to  the 
plateau  between  the  high  hill  on  which  are  the 
Five  Knolls, — round  sepulchral  barrows, — and 
the  escarpment  by  Sewell.  Here  they  alighted, 
and  proceeded  to  the  spot  called  Maiden  Bower, 
which  is  an  ancient  camp,  with  a nearly  circular 
area  of  about  9 acres,  inclosed  by  an  earth  wall 
almost  perfect,  although  much  lowered  from  its 
original  height.  After  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  site,  the  company  took  their  seats  on 
the  grassy  bank  of  the  camp,  to  listen  to  a 
paper  upon  the  origin  of  the  camp,  by  Mr. 
Wyatt.  The  company  then  proceeded  along  the 
Downs,  about  half  a mile  to  the  earthworks 
known  as  Totternhoe  Castle.  Mr.  Wyatt  here 
addressed  the  party.  His  oouclusiou  was  that 
the  great  earthwork  at  Totternhoe  was  in  euc- 
cession  a British  oamp,  a Saxon  settlement,  a 
Roman  oamp,  and  a Norman  settlement. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
and  ArchcBological  Society. — This  society  held  its 
first  meeting  for  the  present  year  at  Keswick. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced  at 
eleven  o’clock  with  a business  meeting  held 
in  the  Keswick  Hotel,  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson 
presiding.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  society.  Mr.  C.  J.  Fergnson 
presented  a report  of  the  results  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  society 
last  year  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the  remains 
of  a Roman  mile  castle,  then  just  fuund  in 
lowering  Pike-hill,  on  the  road  from  Lanercost 
to  Birdoswald.  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Ward  next  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a paper  upon  “ The  Droidical 
Circle  near  Keswick,”  premising  that  his  paper 
was  rather  an  outline  of  the  chief  points  of 
archseological  interest  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keswick.  Some  conversation 
ensued  upon  some  of  the  points  raised.  An 
opinion  was  expressed  that  with  the  so-oalled 
“ Drnidical  circles  ” the  Druids  had  nothing  to 
do,  being  earlier  than  the  Druids;  but  as  we 
know  little  about  the  Druids  themselves,  and 
still  less  when  they  originated,  or  who  preceded 
them,  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  at  all  made  clear 
that  the  Druids  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stone 
circles,  especially  as  the  Druidical  rites  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  circles  generally.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  one  great  object  to  look  for  on 
these  stones  was  a circular  mark  with  a peculiar 
line  Btrikirg  from  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  Such  a mark,  after  several  visits,  had 


been  discovered  at  the  “ Long  Meg  " circle.  At 
Maughanby  some  years  ago  a circle  had  been 
found.  Within  it  was  a smaller  circle  or  chamber, 
and  within  the  chamber  the  remains  of  hemes. 
On  one  of  the  stones  the  circular  mark  was 
found.  Several  members  mentioned  places 
where  circles  are  to  be  found, — Eskdale  Fell, 
Birkby  Moor,  Hartsopp  Hall,  Millom,  and  Car- 
rook.  Fassiog  by  Greta  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Southey,  and  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of 
Skiddaw,  the  party  arrived  at  Crosthwaite 
Chnrch — St.  Mungo’s  or  8b.  Kentigeru’s, — and 
entering  the  porch,  admired  for  a while  Lough’s 
marble  monument  of  Southey  before  scattering 
themselves  over  the  church  to  investigate  its 
architectnral  peculiarities.  A paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Crosthwaite,  in  which  he  drew 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  points  of  interest. 
Carriages  were  brought  round,  and  the  party 
proceeded  along  the  old  Penrith-road  to  what  is 
locally  known  as  “ The  Druid  Circle,”  on  “ The 
Castles.”  These  mysterious  circles,  in  this  in- 
stance, consist  of  some  forty-eight  stones  of 
various  sizes. 

SuffoUc  Archaiological  Society. — The  excursion 
day  was  not  a good  one,  bat  the  weather  was  not 
considered  a sufficient  obstacle,  and  a fair 
number  of  members  and  friends  found  them- 
selves at  Needham  Market  railway  station, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  John  Hervey. 
Thence  they  proceeded  by  omnibus,  wagonette, 
&o.,  to  Barking  church.  From  Barking,  the 
party  returned  to  Needham  chapel,  where  the 
Rev.  W.  Sewell,  of  Yaxley,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  its  history  and  antiquities.  Greeting 
St.  Mary  was  the  next  place  on  the  programme, 
after  which  came  Stonbam  Aapal,  Mickfiold, 
and  Stonham  Parva.  But  the  most  important 
chnrch  visited  during  the  day  was  Earl  Stonham. 
In  the  new  schoolroom  at  Earl  Stonham  there 
had  been  oolleoted  a good  series  of  antiquarian 
remains,  mostly  obtained  in  excavating  a field  of 
about  half  an  acre  in  the  glebe.  Mr.  Castley 
thought  that  Stonham  was  the  Sitomagus  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  that  the  9th  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninas passed  through  the  village.  The  quantity 
of  Roman  remains  which  had  been  fonnd  in 
various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
immenfe.  Mr.  Dewing  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Dunwich  was  the  Sitomagus,  and  said  that 
the  mileage  agreed  with  this  idea.  The  party 
then  left  for  Greeting  St.  Peter.  A hasty  visit 
to  the  church  at  Stowmarket  brought  an  inter- 
esting but  overcrowded  day  to  its  close. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Archeological 
Society, — The  second  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
teotural  and  Arcbseulogical  Society  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  took  place  at  Beleay 
and  Stamfordbam.  In  the  morning  a number  of 
the  members  left  Newcastle  by  carriages,  and 
proceeded  to  Ponteland,  where  they  inspected 
the  chnrch  and  the  remains  of  the  castle,  which 
now  form  part  of  the  Blackbird  Inn.  Prom  the 
last-named  place,  where  some  ancient  heraldic 
stained  glass  was  examined  with  much  interest, 
the  members  went  forward  to  Belaay  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Monck,  hart.  Some  of  the 
members  walked  on  from  Belsay  to  Bitchfield, 
where  there  exists  a curious  old  tower  and 
ancient  house,  both  of  which  were  inspected, 
as  was  also  Stamfordbam  Chnrch.  The  mem- 
bers dined  together  at  the  Bay  Horse  Inn, 
Stamfordbam. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXCURSION  TO  ELY 
AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The  Architectural  Association  have  arranged 
another  exonrsion,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.  It  will  commence  on 
Monday,  July  31et,  in  Ely,  when  Mr.  Sharpe  will 
illustrate  the  cathedral.  Lynn,  Wisbeach, 
Boston,  and  the  churobes  in  the  neighbourhood 
will  be  visited,  and  the  party  will  return  on 
Saturday  evening,  August  5th,  Mr.  Sharpe  tells 
os  that  although  the  excursion  is  nominally  by 
the  Architectural  Association,  bis  invitation  is 
general.  All  pupils  of  architects  are  admissible  ; 
and  no  one,  in  fact,  who  is  really  interested  in 
the  study  of  church  architecture,  is  excluded. 
The  cost  is  slight,  for  no  expenses  are  inenrred 
but  those  of  lodging,  boarding,  and  carriage, 
which  are  already  bargained  for  at  terms  that 
will  limit  the  maximnm  of  the  cost  to  each 
member  for  the  week  to  41.  We  cordially  advise 
young  architects  to  join  the  party ; and  in  order 
that  they  may  do  so,  they  must  send  their  names 
immediately  to  Mr.  Qailter,  at  9,  Condnit  street. 
The  first  excursion  of  the  kind  was  eminently 
successful. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  AND  A 
POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  IT.. 

A PROPER  examination  of  the  different  seotior 
of  the  International  Exhibition  is  a work  t 
some  labour;  the  buildings  being  spread  aroon 
a large  central  area  of  gronnd,  considerable  dii 
tanoes  have  to  be  travelled.  Moreover,  th 
arrangement  adopted  has  not  tended  in  all  oass 
to  make  the  work  easier.  The  cheap  “ PopuU 
Guide,”  by  G.  W.  Yapp,  just  now  publiehet 
will  enable  many  bo  see  the  cream  of  the  collet 
tions,  or  to  get  at  what  they  specially  wish  t 
study  with  much  less  loss  of  time  than  has  bee 
the  case  heretofore,  while  the  Official  Report 
the  issue  of  which  has  just  commenced,  wi 
serve  as  Handbooks  for  those  who  wish  to  kno 
what  to  admire.*  Two  of  the  latter  are  before  n 
and  belong  to  the  Fine  Arts  Division.  Part  I.  ii 
eludes  Painting  in  Oil,  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsaj 
Painting  in  Water  Colour,  by  Mr.  S.  Redgravt 
Miscellaneous  Painting,  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
and  Mosaics  and  Stained  Glass,  by  Mr.  Gambi' 
Parry.  We  have  given  our  readers  so  mat 
reports  of  our  own  on  the  various  sections,  whi 
we  have  others  in  type  or  preparation,  that  v 
must  content  ourselves  at  present,  at  any  rat 
with  little  more  than  naming  the  official  doo 
ments.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  we  may  mention, 
evidently  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  award 
prizes  that  has  been  declared  in  the  case  of  t) 
Fan  Competition,  and  does  nob  scruple  to  say  si 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  makes  an  asaertiou  as 
Macliae’s  fine  pictures  at  the  Houses  of  Parlil 
menb,  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar,  that  will  starti 
many.  Ho  says,  without  qualification,  that  thi 
are  already  rapidly  perisbing.  We  are  not  pi, 
pared  at  once  to  accept  this  dictum,  but  oertaini 
the  matter  must  be  inquired  into.  We  take! 
short  passage  from  bis  report  which  deservj 
attention  ; — 

“Artists  BhDuld  be  half  mechanics.  They  think  nj 
too  little  of  constroction.  They  are  apt  to  think  tb 
mechanism  and  construction  are  things  of  prose,  and  tlj 
art  aspires  alone  to  the  realm  of  poetry.  We  can  o» 
hope  for  a future  of  better  things  and  better  undii 
standings.  Unless  a designer  of  monumental  art  can  oil 
oeive  and  master,  in  one  mental  grasp,  the  poetry  of  ct 
atruotiiin  and  the  construction  of  poetry,  he  had  bet' 
leave  that  noble  art  alone. 

Orehestrul  harmon.Y  owes  its  charm  to  the  many  voi' 
of  its  instruments.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  tui 
together  or  maintain  their  parts  ; but  it  is  that  each  < 
singing  out  its  own  poetry,  in  its  own  sphere,  in  its  c 
— discreet,  uusellLh, — combines  to  make  soi 
perfect. 

Thus,  too,  there  is  a harmony,  pure,  complete,  t 
true,  as  much  needed  by  the  eye  as  by  the  ear. 
cautious  discipline  of  the  orchestra  is  no  less  needed  ; 
its  perfec'ion  than  it  is  by  those  many-voiced  instrume 

of  art  which  make  the  music  — silent  though  it  be,  and( 

the  more  sublime— of  monumental  architeoture.” 

The  other  Part  (III.)  consists  of  reports 
Engraving,  Lithography,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Jnl( 
Marshall;  Eograviog  on  Wood,  by  Mr.  T.' 
Gulliob;  Photography,  by  Lieut.-col.  Stu 
Wortley  ; and  Architectural  Designs  and  Drs 
ings,  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  i 
discharged  his  duty  with  evident  care  and ; 
partiality.  To  a passage  in  the  report  i 
Engraving,  -the  general  editor  (Lord  Honghfe 
has  added  the  following  note, — more  import 
than  it  may  appear  to  some  at  first  sight : — • 

“ There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  line  engi 
ing  will  soon  be  one  of  the  lost  arts.  It  is  assuredly 
duty  of  every  true  amateur  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  i 
extinction.  At  ihe  present  moment  in  this  oily  the  w 
commerce  in  this  department — which  at  one  time  i 
alone  recognised  as  high  art  in  engraving— is  in  the  hi 
of  one  art-publisher,  and  depends  for  existence  oni 
liberality  and  sense  of  duty  to  bis  profession.  Tbis  it 
course,  apart  from  the  limited,  though  large  and  incresi 
range  of  the  Art-Union  [of  London],  whose  efforts  in  ' 
direction  deserve  all  applause  and  encouragement,  leil 
too,  may  be  tempted  into  cheaper  and  more  pop' 
processes.” 

We  have  no  diffionUy  in  recognising  the  a 
publisher  referred  to  as  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  s' 
we  can  mention  a fact  that  will  serve  toil' 
trate  this  remarkable,  and  we  must  add,  i 
tressing,  state  of  things.  The  commiti 
of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fond  have  recei: 
from  a manifioent  friend,  as  a donation  in  ak 
the  fond,  a finely -engraved  plate,  after  a nc; 
picture  by  an  ancient  master.  It  wonld  scare 
be  believed,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that, 
one  but  the  gentleman  in  quesiion  even  profei 
to  have  the  means  of  publishing  this,  or  . 
other  similar  plate,  with  the  slightest  probabi 
of  success;  and  that,  if  the  committee  thooj 
it  best  to  sell  the  plate,  there  is  no  one  else 
whom  they  could  offer  it. 

The  Official  Reports  of  the  Exhibition  i 
doubtless  have  a wide  sale. 

* All  are  publiabed  by  J.  M.  Johnson  & Soai,  Caj 
street,  Holborn,  and  are  sold  in  the  building. 
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THE  SHAKSPEARB  MEMORIAL. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  Monday  last  in  the 
oonas  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  decide  what 
hould  be  done  with  the  balance  in  hand,  2852. 
!ir  William  Tite,  C.B.,  presided;  and  Messrs, 
lonaldson,  Westmacots,  Hepworth  Dixon,  Halli- 
rell,  Godwin,  Chatelain,  Grnncisen,  Conains, 
liHon  Croker,  and  others,  took  part.  It 
ras  stated  by  the  chairman  in  his  address,  that 
here  were  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
002.  that  had  not  been  applied  for.  A large 
urn  of  money  had  been  spent  unsnccessfally 
n the  previous  occasion  in  advertising  and  other 
ndeavours.  After  some  discussion  it  was  re- 
olved  unanimously  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Hep- 
lorth  Dixon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Godwin  “ That 
> be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  to  en- 
eavour  to  get  in  the  outstanding  subscriptions, 
nd  to  receive  further  subscriptions,  for  the  pnr- 
lose  of  carrying  out  the  original  object  for  which 
he  fund  was  subscribed;  that  the  executive 
ommiiteo  do  have  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
nd  to  appoint  any  ofBoials  whose  places  may 
lave  become,  or  may  become,  vacant.” 

Colonel  Richardson. Gardner  said  if  there  was 
. determination  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
0 carry  out  the  object  for  which  they  were 
ppointed,  and  erect  a statue  to  Shakspeare,  he 
rould  undertake  to  get  subscriptions  to  the 
.mount  of  200  guineas.  Mr.  Cousins  said  he 
rould  also  undertake  to  raise  200  guineas,  and 
Ir.  Dixon  undertook  for  100  guineas. 

There  seems  no  reason  at  all  why,  without 
urther  fuss  or  expenditure,  some  1,5002.  or 
.,6002.  should  not  be  raised,  and  one  of  our  best 
culptors  be  set  to  work  to  prodnce  a worthy 
nemorial.  It  will  not  be  so  important  and  costly 
, work  as  was  originally  contemplated ; but  it 
nil  surely  be  better  to  put  up  a single  statue,  if 
. bo  a really  fine  work,  even  without  accessories, 
ban  to  let  the  whole  affair  die  out  without  result. 
11  '■^‘‘ders  should  be  moved  to 

)1I0W  the  liberal  example  set  by  Col.  Richardson- 
(ardaer,  the  pedestal  may  at  once  be  made 
rorthy  of  the  purpose  and  the  age;  if  not,  we 
rou  d suggest  that  the  detigu  should  be  such  as 
rould  allow  of  additions  hereafter.  Whatever  is 
one  must  be  done  at  once : there  must  be  no 
arther  delay,  and  no  more  paid  canvassers  and 
rgamsers. 

THE  LATE  ME.  JAMES  NEWLANDS,  O.E. 
We  mention  with  great  regret  that  Mr.  James 
lewlamia,  borongh  engineer  of  Liverpool,  died 
n the  15th  mst.,  m the  fifty.seventh  year  of  hia 
ge.  At  a late  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  town- 
ounoil  to  relieve  Mr.  Newlands  of  some  of  his 
uties,  he  was  appointed  conaulting  borough  engi- 
eer,  at  a salary  of  8002.  a year,  instead  of  1,5002., 
nd  Mr.  Davies,  deputy  borough  engineer,  at  a 
alary  of  6002.  a year,  instead  of  4502.,  which  he 
ad  previously  received.  The  rest  from  the  haras- 
mg  duties  of  hia  office  came  too  late.  The 
isease  continued  to  make  progress  ; and,  though 
Ir.  Newlands  seemed  somewhat  better  on  Friday, 
rapid  change  for  the  worse  set  in  during  the 
ight,  and  he  died  on  Saturday  morning  about 
me  0 clock,  at  hia  residence,  Abercrombie- 
^uare. 

Mr.  Newlands  was  a native  of  Edinburgh, 
IV  studies  were  conducted  in  the  High 

lohool  of  that  city,  and  were  continued  and 
inished  m the  Edinburgh  University.  On  leaving 
he  university  he  embraced  architecture  as  a pro- 
attion,  pursuing  his  studies  in  that  direction 
iHU  m practical  surveying  and  civil  engineeriog 
Brown,  city  architect 
t the  Edinburgh  corporation.  On  completing  his 
lourse  of  professional  study  there,  he  began  life 
'U  is  0^  account  in  Edinburgh  as  an  architect 
ihd  civil  engineer,  and  had  obtained  a firm  pro- 
^lonal  foothold  when  the  creation  of  the  office 
borough  engineer  of  Liverpool,  under  the 
Wwers  of  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Act  of  1847, 
•Mned  his  life  into  the  current  down  which  it  has 
inoe  glided  to  its  close.  Mr.  Newlands,  who  was 
M hrat  borongh  engineer  of  Liverpool,  oom- 
Mnood  with  a Boln.y  of  700i.,  whioh  was  in- 
tnaaed  as  hia  labours  eitended  and  aoonmulated, 
Hal,  l.SOOi.  a.year.  One  of  Mr, 

wVv-  u important  works  was  his  report, 

^fimh  was  published  iu  1848,  as  to  the  beat 
w ° '“Pfoviug  the  sewerage  of  Liverpool. 

L ' . ®^i^Dd8  laid  down  a complete  and  compre- 
waive  scheme  of  sewerage  for  the  borough  and 
deep  main  and  inter- 
cepting sewers,  with  subsidiary  drains,  to  an 
ggfegato  extent  of  nearly  300  miles.  Thu 
-own. council  approved  the  recoinmeudations 


embraced  in  the  report ; and  the  great  system  of  j 
sewerage  whioh  has  since  been  iu  process  of  i 
development  and  perfeotment,  with  other  sani- 
tary operations,  was  commenced  in  that  year 
(1848). 

Afterwards  came  other  important  and  ardnous 
labour  upon  Mr.  Newlands  in  the  preparation  of 
plana  for  carrying  out  the  Sanitary  Amendment 
Act  of  1864,  containing  the  long  demanded  and 
much  required  powers  for  opening  out  enclosed 
oonrts,  and  clearing  away  other  obstructions  to 
ventilation  in  densely-packed  parts  of  the  town, 
widening  narrow  streets,  and  giving  power  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  on  the  presentment 
of  the  grand  jury,  to  carry  out  other  sanitary 
reforms.  The  preparation  of  the  requisite  plans 
involved  in’  this  work  devolved  npon  Mr.  New- 
lands,  in  additiou  to  his  ever-accumulating  work 
in  the  discharge  of  the  routine  duties  of  his 
office.  He  had  also  had  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  new  public  offices ; plans  for  the  public 
baths  in  Cornwallis-street  and  Margaret-sireeb ; 
and  plans  for  model  working-men’s  dwellings. 
Super-added  to  his  other  work,  he  had  for  some 
time  to  undertake  the  duties  of  water  engineer, 
until  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  water- 
works under  the  corporation,  when  the  council 
wisely  appointed  to  that  office  his  former 
assistant  in  that  department,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncan. 

During  the  Crimean  war  Mr.  Newlands  was 
summoned  bo  the  English  camp,  where  his  engi- 
ueering  skill  helped  to  lilt  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment of  the  army  out  of  the  muddle  into  whioh 
it  had  fallen,  and  whioh  at  one  time  almost 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  entire  force. 

Mr.  Newlands  published  in  I860,  “ The  Car- 
penter’s and  Joiner’s  xlssistaut,”  which  was  re- 
viewed in  oar  pages  at  the  time. 


ASPHALTE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

The  spell  of  hot  weather  graciously  vouch- 
safed to  the  City  of  London  within  the  last  few 
days,  however  beneficial  it  has  been  to  varions 
interests,  has  not  served  the  prospects  of 
portions  of  the  asphalte  pavement,  as  any  visitor 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lombard-streob  or 
Gracechurch-street  might  have  discovered  for 
himself.  The  condition  that  is  expressed  in  the 
words  “as  cool  as  a cucumber,”  is  just  that 
state  of  weather  that  agrees  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  asphalte  roa’lways.  Should  we  be 
favoured  with  a continuance,  or  an  accession  iu 
intensity  of  the  summer  heat,  the  watering-cart 
or  hose  will  bo  as  necessary  appendages  for 
maiutainiog  the  solidity  of  our  new  roadways  as 
they  are  in  laying  the  dust  on  our  old  ones.  A 
plastic  asphalte  surface  is  in  nowise  desiderated 
or  coveted  for  vehicular  traffic,  aud  it  would  be 
an  unfortunate  event  if,  after  all  the  cost, 
obstruction,  and  delay  that  have  attended  the 
introduotioQ  of  our  latest,  and  still  most 
useful  road  material,  to  find  that  it  fails  in  some 
of  the  most  useful  essentials,  viz.,  the  retention 
of  its  hardness  and  body,  under  all  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  After  all,  the  hot  weathermay  not 
have  come  in  vain,  if  it  gives  us  a good  and  timely 
opportunity  to  benefit  byits  ooourrence,  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  road  oonstruction,  and  in  the 
better  selection  and  manipulation  of  the  pre.sent 
and  similar  material  for  the  future.  Experience 
teaches,  it  is  said  ; bub  the  riyhb  of  way  is  often 
blocked  by  vested  interests,  whioh  neither  shower 
nor  sunshine  has  been  found  to  materially  affect. 
In  the  present  instance  perhaps  the  power  of 
the  sun  will  tarn  men’s  minds  nearer  to  a con- 
viction of  the  truth  than  the  power  of  the  pen, 
and  those  who  are  more  immediately  inte- 
rested will  improve  and  profit  accordingly.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  onr  remarks  are  not  made 
in  disparagement  of  the  asphalte  pavement,  bub 
as  a hint  to  further  practical  efforts  for  the 
direction  of  improvement. 


ALEXA.NDRA  PALACE  AND  MUSWELL 
HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 

Tue  prospectus  for  the  Alexandra  Park 
Toutine  will  be  found  in  onr  advertising  columns. 
It  is  noedlesi  for  us  to  repeat  arguments  which 
aie  familiar  to  our  readers  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  open  spaces  for  health  and  for 
recreation  iu  the  vicinity  of  onr  great  towns, 
aud  especially  in  that  of  the  metropolis.  A 
large  circle  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  acres, 
situated  on  the  northern  ridge  of  the  hills  that 
gild  the  metropolis,  and,  happily,  at  the  present 


j time  clothed  with  magnificent  timber,  is  a site 
I the  preservation  of  whioh  is  a matter  of  as 
much  public  importance  as  Hampstead  Heath 
itself.  The  property  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
dispute,  almost  as  long,  and  probably  as  costly, 
as  the  Trojau  war.  It  is  therefore  a matter  for 
sincere  satisfaction  to  find  that  all  these  old 
quarrels  are  so  far  at  an  end  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  property  are  in  a position  to  come  before 
the  public  as  vendors,  if  their  terms  are  carried 
out. 

We  shall  not  be  expected,  at  this  moment,  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  prospectus.  It 
is  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  its  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  whioh  it 
offers.  The  scheme  presents  many  features  of 
novelty.  Bub  the  kernel  of  the  whole  is,  that  it 
is  not  intended  to  weight  the  enterprise  with 
the  burden  of  a dividend-paying  capital.  If  the 
shares  are  fully  taken  up,  no  interest  will  be 
chargeable  against  tho  capital.  The  executive 
committee  will  thus  have  the  power,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves,  of 
making  such  liberal  and  far-sighted  provision  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  their  visitors, 
as  no  other  public  institutiou  can  even  attempt. 
The  irritating  method  of  inviting  visitors  by  a 
nominally  low  rate  of  entry,  and  then  driving 
them  to  pay  a second  fee  by  shutting  out  all 
convenient  places  for  seeing  and  bearing  from 
those  who  are  nob  willing  to  be  thus  mulcted, 
will  have  no  excuse  for  its  adoption  in  the 
Alexandra  Park.  While,  then,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  locality  aud  access  will  be  likely 
to  render  this  noble  palace  a favourite  place  of 
resort  for  all  London  north  of  the  Thames,  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  mode  of  raising 
capital  are  such,  if  duly  improved,  as  render  the 
place  unrivalled  in  the  character  of  its 
attractions. 


LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Our  readers  know  that  the  referee  in  this 
competition,  Mr.  Street,  recommended  five 
designs  as  distinguished  for  special  merit,  and 
at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
last  week,  it  was  resolved  bo  award  premiums  to 
three  of  them,  reserving  for  future  consideration 
the  question  as  to  which  should  be  carried  out. 
The  premiated  designs  are  as  follow:  — First 
premium,  2U02.,  Meesrs.  Baruebt  & Smith,  archi- 
tects, Leicester;  second  premium,  1002 , Messrs. 
Goddatd  & Spiers,  architects,  Leicester  and 
London  ; third  premium,  502.,  Messrs.  Innocoab 
& Brown,  architects,  Sheffield. 


STATE  OF  THE  DUST-BINS. 

We  have  made  many  a crusade  against  the 
dust-bins  in  our  time,  bub  the  evil  still  exists. 
Dr.  Whitmore  in  his  last  report  from  Marylebone, 
eays, — 

“ I regret  to  have  occasion  Bgain  to  refer  to  naUanoea 
existing  in  this  parish  for  which  many  of  the  wealthy 
cla-ses  are  respoDsible ; I allude  to  the  RIthy  and  most 
otfeuBive  state  of  their  dust-bios.  One  caonut  walk  through 
any  of  our  aristocratic  streets  without  being  continually 
annoyed  by  a disgusting  eflluTiutncomingup  from  tbe  areas ; 
it  arises  from  tbe  reprehensible  practice  of  throwing  into 
receptacles  which  ought  only  to  contain  dust  aud  ashes, 
all  sorts  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  The  deoomposi. 
tion  of  this  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  undoubtedly 
injurious  to  the  health  of  those  persons  who  are  c.impelled 
to  pass  tbe  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  tbe  basement 
of  bouses  where  such  nuisances  are  permitted,  and  many 
cases  of  sickness  from  diarrhcea  and  even  fever  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  which  I could  not  attribute  to  any  other 
cause.”  


BUILDINGS  AND  SOUND. 

Sir, — The  question  of  tbe  best  form  of  build- 
ing for  giving  proper  effect  to  music  having 
engaged  the  attention  of  your  readers  for  some 
weeks  past,  I venture  to  state  two  facta  which  I 
took  a note  of,  and  which  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject. 

Some  years  ago,  I attended  service  at  a new 
church  built  iu  the  form  of  a cross ; the  nave  had 
aiales  and  clearstory,  the  transepts  wore  without 
aisles,  and  the  arohes  of  one  span.  The  ohanoel 
was  not  unusually  deep.  At  the  intersection  was 
a tower  open  in  tho  interior  to  a considerable 
height  above  the  other  roofs.  The  organ  stood 
in  the  south  transept,  close  to  the  chancel.  The 
effect  of  the  music  was  most  distressing  to  the 
audience  in  the  nave  ; and  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  whose  position  was  at  the  opposite  side 
to  the  organ,  was  hardly  audible,  I understand 
that  these  defects  have  now  been  almost 
remedied  by  the  roof  over  the  intereeotion  being 
lowered  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave. 
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Another  charch.  I know  of,  and  of  about  the 
same  dimensions,  consists  of  a nave,  with  aisles, 
clearstory,  and  chancsl,  the  choir  and  organ 
being  accommodated  in  the  latter.  At  the  west 
end  is  a tower  and  spire;  the  tower  is  open 
to  the  church  by  a lofty  arch,  and  the  bell-rmgers 
floor  is  visible  at  a considerable  height  above. 
■Jn  this  case  the  effect  of  the  music  is  admirable, 
and  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  distinctly  heard. 
The  sound  seems  to  travel  along  the  body  ol 
the  nave,  ascend  into  the  tower,  and  lose  itself 

I do  not  pretend  to  any  soientifio  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  the  science  of 
acoustics  seems  yet  undeveloped.  It  is  only  by 
an  accumulation  of  facts  that  a foundation  for  a 
proper  theory  can  be  arrived  at,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  I place  those  I have  gathered  at  your 
disposal. 

Probably  some  others  of  your  readers  may 
have  similar  experiences  to  disclose,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  they  did  so.  S* 


RELATION  OF  THE  STAGE  TO  FINE  ART. 

At  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  last  week,  a very  interesting  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  on  the  “ Relation  of  the  Stage 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  its  Origin,  Influence,  and  Pre- 
sent Position,”  in  which  be  showed  the  great 
importance  of  the  drama  as  a fine  art,  and 
regretted  that  there  was  now  too  much  “ bread- 
and-bntter”  acting,  which  did  great  harm  to 
the  true  development  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
great  in  the  drama.  He  dwelt  npon  the  impor- 
tance of  a recognised  school,  to  which  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  artist,  would  look  np,  and  pointed 
out  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
establishment  of  a “National  Theatre,”  where  the 
legitimate  drama  would  bo  produced,  under  the 
management,  not  (as  mostly  assumed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  movement)  of  a “disappointed 
author,”  or  “ unsncceBBfnl  actor,”  but  of  an 
artist  and  gentleman,  of  whom  there  are  many 
in  the  profession.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  who  pre- 
sided, Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  and  Mr.  Ward  made 
some  appropriate  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
leotore.  


“ OLD  MAPS  OF  LONDON.” 

Sir, — My  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
article  under  the  above  heading  in  the  Builder 
of  the  24th  ult.,  and  recalled  to  my  recollection 
two  old  maps  of  London  in  my  possession,  which 
I have  since  turned  up,  and  with  yonr  leave  will 
now  give  you  a short  description. 

The  one  of  latest  date  is  entitled  “ A New 
Map  of  the  Cityes  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
the  Burrough  of  Southwark,  together  with  the 
Suburbs  as  they  are  now  standing.  Anno  Dorn. 
1707.” 

On  a shield  at  the  upper  corner  it  bears 

Printed  for  R.  Chiswell,  A.  and  J.  Churchill, 
Tho.  Horne,  J.  Nicholson  and  R.  Knaplock.” 

The  space  included  in  the  map  reaches  from 
“Ask’s,  or  Haberdashers’  Hospital,”  Horton,  on 
the  north,  to  “ S t.  Mary  Magdalen’ s,  Bermondsey,” 
on  the  sonth ; and  from  Stepney  on  the  east 
(within  550  yards  of  which  is  shown  “ Hang 
Man’s  Acre  ”)  to  “ Buckingham  House”  on  the 
west. 

From  the  “ Horse  Ferry  ” opposite  “ Lambeth 
House”  to  “Ratcliff  Dock”  aud  the  “Globe 
Stairs”  opposite,  the  wharfs  and  stairs  appear 
to  be  marked  pretty  much  as  the  map  in  Mrs. 
George’s  collection.  On  London  Bridge  four 
bars  or  gateways  are  shown,  three  of  them  near 
the  Southwark  end  and  one  near  the  centre. 
From  a reference  letter,  b,  on  the  margin,  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Seven  Dials  was  called 
“ Cock  aud  Pye  Fields.”  The  course  of  the  Cioy 
wall,  with  the  various  gates,  is  also  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  Fleet  Ditch  is  shown  north  nearly 
as  far  as  “ New  River  Pond.” 

The  churches  and  principal  buildings  are 
shown  isometrically,  conspicuons  among  them 
being  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Monument  on  “ N.  Fish  Str.  Hill  ” is  also 
shown.  In  St.  James’s  Park  the  “ Canal,  Decoy, 
and  Rosamond’s  Pond  ” are  shown.  The  cardinal 
points  are  given,  and  a scale  up  to  800  yards. 

The  other  and  more  interesting  map  has  no 
scale  attached,  but  appears  drawn  to  much  the 
same  as  the  one  already  described,  although  the 
river  is  shown  considerably  wider ; and  it  is  not 
simply  a plan,  but  a bird's-eye  view.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  title,  enclosed  within  a shield  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  in  the  centre, — * A Plan  of 


London,  Westm'’,  and  Southwark,  w'**  Riv^ 
Thames,  as  they  were  survey’d  and  publish’t  by 
Authority  toward  y‘'  latter  end  of  y®  Raign  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth;  or  about  y-'  year  of  our  Lord 
1600,  which  being  compared  w'^  y"  New  Map  of 
London,  the  prodigious  inoreaso  of  Building  and 
other  alterations  of  Names  and  Situation  of 
Street,  &o.,  in  this  last  Sentry  will  _ plainly 
appear.”  On  either  side  of  the  foregoing,  and 
on  the  same  line,  is  a Latin  description,  lauda- 
tory of  London  and  its  commerce. 

To  begin  with  the  Tower,  besides  its  ditcb,  it 
is  shown  to  be  defended  by  two  walls,  having 
circular  towers  at  the  corners,  and  with  square 
ones  at  intervals.  Near  the  north-west^ corner 
is  marked  a “postern-gate,”  at  which  point  the 
City-wall  begins,  with  a ditch  oatside,  and  runs 
north  to  “All  Gate;”  thence  north-west  to 
“Bishoppes  Gate;”  thenoe  inclining  a little 
more  to  the  south  successively  to  “Moor  Gate” 
and  “ Cripple  Gate.”  A shore  distance  beyond 
this  it  is  direct  south,  until  it  reaches  “ Alders 
Gate,”  which  is  the  last  gate  named.  It  then 
runs  sonth-west  as  far  as  the  line  of  Gilt  Spur- 
street  ; then  south  to  Ludgate ; from  this  west 
to  the  Fleet,  about  the  point  where  that  prison 
stood ; then  along  that  rivulet  to  the  Thames  at 
“ Blak  freres.”  The  whole  of  the  gateways 
are  shown  large  and  lofty  strucLures  like  the 
Bars  in  York;  and  the  curtain  between  them 
was  strengthened  by  semicircled  bastions  and 
square  towers.  To  the  north  of  “ All  Gate, 
and  outside  the  walls,  is  marked,  “Y®  Gooone- 
fownders  h®,”  and  within  the  enclosure  a 
mounted  cannon  is  shown.  On  the  river  side  is 
a castle  the  name  of  which  is  not  very  legible, 
bat  reads  like  “ Beuclin  Castle.”  Opposite  Lam- 
beth Palace  a rivulet  empties  itself  into  the 
Thames;  and  at  this  point  is  the  “ Slawghter- 
howse.”  At  Westminster  Hall  we  have  marked 
the  “ Stebar  Chamber.”  Between  Charing-oross 
and  Westminster  the  street  is  crossed  by  three 
bars,  or  gateways,  two  of  them  being  very  lofty. 
Opposite  Whitehall,  in  what  is  now  St.  James’s 
Park,  two  stags  are  shown.  To  the  west  and 
north  of  Charing-crosB  there  is  nothing  bat  open 
coantry,  except  “ St.  Gyles  in  the  fyelde,”  on 
the  line  of  the  Oxford-road,  consisting  of  five  or 
six  buildings  in  an  oval  - shaped  enclosure. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  shown  in  the  fields. 
From  Charing  • cross  eastward  the  Strand  is 
bailt  on  both  sides,  the  houses  all  having  gardens 
in  the  rear.  On  the  line  of  “ Howlburn ’’  are  a 
few  straggling  honses  ; Clerkenwoll  is  outside  all 
the  other  buildings,  and  also  the  Charterhouse 
and  Barbioao,  which  are  snrronnded  with  massy 
walls.  Bishopsgate-street  is  built  farthest  oot, 
but  stops  short  of  Shoreditch,  and  the  Spital- 
fields  are  wholly  nnbuilt  on. 

On  the  Southwark  aide,  a short  distance  above 
London  Bridge  and  near  the  river  side,  are  “ Bowll 
baytyng”  and  “ Beare  bayting”  rings,  strnc- 
tnres  of  considerable  size,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  animals  engaged  inside,  with 
men  looking  through  openings  from  the  outside; 
and  along  the  boundary  walls  of  the  enclosed 
spaces  dogs  are  seen  straining  on  their  chains. 
At  the  bend  of  the  river  opposite  Whitehall  are 
shown  the  Lambeth  MarsWa,  with  ditches  cub 
through,  forming  fi.eldB,  in  which  horses  are 
shown  grazing. 

The  various  roads  and  lanes  are  shown,  and 
footpaths  through  the  fields  are  indicated  by 
dotted  lines. 

John  Baird,  Architect. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Broifed.— Mr.  Wells,  builder,  of  this  place, 
with  some  of  his  men,  were  at  work  on  a scaffold, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  Tipping,  Braated- 
place,  when  from  some  unexplained  cause  the 
scafi’old  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Wells  and  a labourer 
were  thrown  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  about 
25  ft.  Both  were  seriously  injured. 

Leamington.  — A house  in  Mona  - terrace, 
Leamington,  has  fallen.  It  was  a new  hoase, 
but  the  foundation  was  being  altered  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  having  encroached  on  a public  sewer. 

; The  workmen  had  left,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
house  escaped,  but  the  furniture  was  destroyed. 
The  adjoining  house  partly  fell. 

Brighton.— At  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  night 
porter  accompanied  four  gentlemen  and  a 
chambermaid  in  the  hydraulic  lift  to  the  fourth 
floor.  The  gentlemen  got  out.  and  the  porter 
followed  them ; bat  as  the  lift  had  not  been 
effectually  stopped,  it  continued  to  ascend,  so 
high,  in  lact,  that  the  woman  could  nob  get  out. 
The  porter  endeavoured  to  stop  the  ascent  of  the 


machine.  He  clung  to  the  rope  to  make  it 
descend,  but  was  gradually  drawn  towards  the 
ceiling,  and,  in  dropping  down  to  avoid  hia  hand 
being  crushed,  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  down' 
the  shaft  into  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  a distance 
of  70  ft.  He  was  immediately  picked  up,  and 
a surgeon  sent  for,  but  he  died  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  “ Accidental  Death,”  remarking  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  contrivance  to  secure  the  lift 
when  it  arrived  at  its  destination.  The  accident, 
it  appeared,  was  occasioned  by  deceased  getting 
the  rope  ont  of  a groove,  and  this  was  done  bji 
pulling  in  an  oblique  direction  instead  of  per.^ 
pendicularly. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Gloucester. — The  carpenters  here  are  on  strike, 
They  ask  that  their  wages  shall  be  advanced  2a. 
a week,— from  253.  to  27s.,— and  that  they  shallj 
leave  work  on  Saturdays  at  one  instead  of  two 
o’clock.  The  masters,  as  we  understand,  are 
not  indisposed  to  make  an  advance  in  the  pay  o 
their  meu,  bub  refuse  to  allow  any  alteration  ii 
the  hours  of  work,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  i 
the  carpenters  leave  at  one,  masons  and  brick; 
layers  mast  leave  also.  . 

The  Remedy  for  StHkes  and  Lock-outs. — Lsoj 
boring  on  “ Masters  and  Men,”  at  the  Theatre  o| 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  Mr.  Ruperj 
Kettle  said,  “ Attention  has  been  directed  toi' 
much  to  the  laws  which  govern  production,  am 
too  little  to  those  which  relate  to  the  distributio:! 
of  wealth.  The  only  remedy  which  oan  be  sufifi 
cient  and  permanent,  in  a national  sense,  is  on 
which  rests  npon  the  sound  basis  of  economi; 
law.  Onr  remedial  policy  must  be  constructivii 
and  not  destrnctive.  Our  first  duty  is  to  provid, 
some  means  by  which  the  modern  organisatioj 
of  prodnetive  industry  can  be  made  to  wor 
between  masters  and  men  without  causing  thoa 
wasteful  and  irritating  strikes  and  lock-oat| 
which  we  all  so  much  deplore.  The  preventivj 
means  Mr.  Mnndella  and  myself  have  saggeate-j 
must  be  so  familiar  that  I will  nob  weary 
goiug  over  the  subject  of  boards  of  conciliatic 
and  arbitration.  Ic  is  the  beat  plan  yet  devisej 
for  adjusting  the  relative  rights  of  masters  aci 
men,  under  the  present  constitution  and  aebiej 
of  their  joint  productive  power.  A second  expii 
dient  I would  suggest  is  that,  to  reduce  the  risi 
of  waste  from  idleness,  both  for  masters  capitij 
and  men’s  labour,  they  should,  wherever  it  j 
possible,  and  even  at  some  sacrifice,  if  it  mnl 
be,  make  bargains  to  endure  for  a fixed  perio"! 
so  that  both  parties  may  know  a reasonable  tinj 
beforehand  the  terms  upon  which  they  me 
depend.  Thirdly,  I recommend  workmen  ij 
carry  oot  most  systematically  the  principle  ij 
insurance  against  loss  by  want  of  employmei] 
At  present  their  trade  societies  only  guarante6| 
minimum  to  men  out  of  work.  1 believe  thi| 
with  proper  checks  against  fraud,  and  confinij 
to  the  legitimate  business  of  assurance,  tj 
action  of  their  association  in  this  _ direotii^ 
might  be  usefully  extended.  What  the  individn] 
workman  has  not  the  means  to  obtain  may  ]j 
obtained  by  combining  the  means  of  many  woi'l 
men  together.  A little  self-denial,  a liti, 
economy  of  consumption,  would  soon  enable 
great  body  of  our  artizans,  by  combining  thq 
resonroes,  to  share  with  the  middle  class  tl 
wealth  that  they  now  enjoy.”  i 


OLD  LONDON.  I 

Sir,— There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a quai) 
volume  of  rare  engravings,  by  tho  Antiqnari 
Etching  Club  (A.D.  1849-54),  including  t 
" Three  Pigeons  ” Ion,  at  Brentford ; several  tl 
fonts;  Kit’s  Cotty  House;  the  Laoyon  CromleCl 
portraits  of  Strype,  Lcland,  Grose,  Stnkel«; 
Pennant,  Browne  Willis,  Edward  Cave, 
Steele’s  Cottage  (now  destroyed) ; the  tl 
“Rose,”  in  Fanohurch-street;  Nian Hall,  Herl 
St.  Kevin’s  Oratory  and  Chapel ; aud  vario 
other  sketches  of  interesting  places.  I shoi 
like  to  see  another  series  published  of  simii 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  especially  : 
Loudon  views.  In  the  Builder  of  J one  24,  p.  ^ 
it  was  stated  truly,  “ all  the  relics  of  old  Lono 
are  gradually  disappearing.”  So  they  are;  ai 
it  is  moat  desirable  that  all  remaining  objeotB.1 
arohitectnral  and  antiquarian  interest,— esj 
cially  those  not  hitherto  engraved, — should 
etched  for  preservation.  1 believe  that  ma:. 
supporters  of  such  a work  would  be  found.  i 


STAIRCASE,  IPHOVEN  CHURCH,  NEAR  NUREilBEEG. 
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IPHOVEN  CHURCH,  NEAR  NfjREMBERG. 

Recently,  we  spoke  of  two  curious  atairoases 
in  the  parish  church  of  Tphoven,  and  illoatrated 
one  of  them.*  We  now  give  a view  of  the 
second.  This  leads  from  the  nave  to  the  western  ' 
organ-gallery,  and  to  a chamber  bnilt  against  j 
the  wall  of  the  aisle  of  the  church,  below 
which  is  the  small  cell  which  is  shown  in  our 
illoatration.  It  is  probable  that  these  small , 
chambers  or  cells  formed  the  lodging  of  some 
anchorite  or  hermit  attached  to  the  church.  A 
very  similar  arrangement  is  to  be  observed  at 
Faversham  Church,  Kent.  Although  the  round 
arch  is  nsed  in  this  staircase,  it  is  evidently  a 
late  work,  and  probably  dates  from  the  latter  | 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  addition  to  these  staircases,  the  church 
contains  several  other  objects  of  interest,  amongst 
which  we  must  mention  the  iron  door  leading 
from  the  chancel  into  the  sacristy,  covered 
with  heraldic  devices,  wherein  the  Imperial 
split-eagle  and  the  lion  of  Bavaria  are  con- 
spicuous (see  A in  illustration).  Attached  to 
the  vaulting  shafts  of  the  chancel  aro  some  good 
iron  caudle-brackets,  of  one  of  which  we  give  a 
sketch  (see  B in  illustration).  These  brackets 
are  not  beaten,  but  cut  out  of  a flat  sheet  of  iron. 

The  door  leading  to  the  organ-loft  has  a figure 
of  a bishop,  life-size,  painted  upon  it;  probably 
it  formed  originally  a portion  of  a triptych. 


THE  GASCOIGNE  PLACE  SCHOOLS, 
MILE  END  NEW  TOWN. 

Tuese  new  schools,  situated  in  Church-street, 
Mile-end  New  Town,  are  being  mainly  built  from 
the  funds  received  from  tbo  Baroness  Contts  for 
the  schools  existing  in  Gascoigne-plaoe,  Shore- 
ditch, required  for  improving  the  approaches  to 
Colombia  Market,  and  are  to  accommodate  about 
500  children. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a bojs’  school,  58  ft. 
by  29  ft.,  and  of  a height  of  15  fc.,  with  a class- 
room, 21  fc.  by  15  ft.,  of  equal  height  the  main 
schoolroom  having  an  additional  area  of  26  ft.  by 
8 ft.  in  the  front  portion.  This  school  is  ap- 
prosched  by  a distinct  entrance,  and  the  boys 
have  a separate  play-yard  in  the  rear. 

The  girls’  school  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  con- 
! sists  of  a schoolroom,  58  ft.  by  29  ft.  by  12  ft.  to 
the  wall-plate,  and  25  ft.  to  the  underside  of  the 
ridge  of  roof,  two  class-rooms  being  attached,  one 
21  ft.  by  15  ft.,  by  14  fc.  high,  one  26  ft.  by  14  ft. 
by  12  ft.  high.  This  room  is  approached  by  a 
passage  and  stone  staircase  on  the  different  side 
of  the  building  to  the  boys’  entrance.  There  is 
also  a play-yard  in  the  rear. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  washing  and 
for  the  service  of  the  establishment  in  the  base- 
ment and  rooms  on  the  second  floor  for  the  care- 
taker of  the  building,  as  also  a clock-room. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  get  light  and  ventila- 
tion both  from  the  street  and  across  the  school- 


rooms, air-channels  also  bsing  supplied  und 
the  cills  of  the  windows,  with  hit-snd-miss  vem 
lators,  escape-flues  near  the  top  of  the  rooms  a i 
flues  for  heating  the  fresh  air  to  be  admittil 
behind  the  stoves. 

The  building  will  be  constructed  of  brir 
throughout,  but  with  the  introduction  of  Bal 
stone  piers,  mnllions,  hood  and  other  mouldinj 
to  the  front  in  Church-street.  The  first  floor)| 
carried  by  three  wrought-iron  boiler  pla 
girders,  so  as  to  avoid  columns,  supplied  1; 
Messrs.  R.  Moreland  & Son.  • 

The  rooms  throughout  will  be  lined  to  acertff! 
height  with  matched  and  beaded  boardings,  wH 
cappings,  and  the  walls  plastered  above.  T , 
roof  over  the  upper  schoolroom  will  have  t' 
main  timbers  exposed,  but  between  the  saC' 
will  be  plastered,  and  the  roof  felted. 

The  whole  of  the  large  windows  have  t 
upper  parts  made  to  swing  on  centres,  the  c« 
ments  in  the  front  being  of  iron.  The  latrin 
for  each  school  will  be  accessible  from  the  op< 
air  from  tbe  level  of  each  schoolroom. 

The  buildirg  will  be  fitted  wi'.h  a clock,  t, 
gift  of  Sir  James  Tyler,  placed  in  such  a positii; 
with  a strikieg  bell  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  neig 
bourhood. 

The  schools  have  been  designed  by  1 
Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect ; the  won 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & W: 
dram,  at  about  2,3001.,  and  they  are  to  be  reai 
for  occupaticn  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  ' 


See  p.  5'6.  ante. 
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THE  LONDON  STREETS  TRAMWAYS. 

The  saccess  (pecaniarily  considered)  attend- 
ig  the  operations  of  the  small  quantity  of 
oishod  tramway  belonging  to  the  North  Metro- 
olitan  Tramways  Company,  seems  oonfirmatory 

• the  correctness  of  the  views  of  those  who, 
VO  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  local  opposition 
> tramways  in  the  streets  of  London  began  to 
ive  way  under  the  accnmalated  pressure  of 
: ablio  opinion  in  favoar  of  their  introdnotion, 
satnred  to  tell  that  a large  revenue  would  be 
jrtain  of  realisation  from  the  profits  of  the 
•amway  traffic,  and  legitimately  applicable  to 
lunioipal  works  generally,  and  urged — to  the 
ringing  about  of  that  end, — that  the  Metropolitan 
oard  of  Works,  as  the  chief  municipal  authority, 
lould  seek  for  the  powers  to  lay  down  the  per- 
lanent  ways,  and  work  the  traffic  of  a tramway 
srvice  for  all  London ; the  surplns  profits  to  be 
pplied  to  the  carrying  out  of  publio  improve- 
lents  to  the  easement  of  the  rates  leviable  for 
!iat  purpose,  and  to  this  effect  the  important 
estries  of  St.  George’s,  Eanover-sqaare,  and 
,b.  James’s,  Westminster  (the  latter  as  far 
aok  as  the  autumn  of  1869),  memorialised  the 
>oard. 

The  Tramways  Act  of  last  year  gave  powers 
3 the  local  authorities — that  is,  the  Vestries  and 
hstrict  Boards  of  Works, — to  lay  down  trams  in 
ny  of  the  streets  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
rant  the  user  of  them  on  rent.  But  consider- 
jog  that  these  local  authorities  are  forty  ia 
fiiumber,  and  that  a streets  tramway  of  some 

• our  or  five  miles  run  would  have  to  pass  through 
itarts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  authorities, — and  bearin" 
n mind  the  proverbial  difficnlty  of  getting  any° 
jhing  like  unity  of  action  in  these  bodies  to  any 
lummon  object, — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
iio  tramway  system  was  practicable  by  that 
privilege. 

Ib^  was,  however,  but  a reasonable  sng- 
^stion,  under  the  circamsbances,  that  the 
(fetropolitan  Board,  as  the  central  representa- 
ive  authority  of  all  those  Boards,  should  take 
•p  the  undertaking  on  behalf  of  these  forty 
todies  for  the  general  benefit.  But  in  the  Board 

• f Trade  report  to  Parliament,  relating  to 
jramwaya  (metropolis),  it  is  stated  that  the 
fetropolitan  Board  have  distinctly  and  re- 
jieatedly  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
.hat  the  Board  should  undertake  the  oou- 
|traotion  and  direct  the  working  of  a London 
iramway  system  : an  intimation  conveying  the 
loference  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  may  have 
lad  the  concession  for  the  whole  of  London, 
lad  they  desired  it.  The  local  authorities  thus 
iailiog  to  act  in  the  matter,  or  the  Central  Board 
n their  behalf,  the  alternative  provided  by  the 
tot  takes  effect,  by  which  the  privilege  to  supply 
he  want  becomes  open  to  joint-stock  company 
nterprise,  to  whom  Parliamentary  powers  are 
•romised,  conditional  on  obtaining  consent  of  the 
3oal  authorities,  and  in  addition  a '•  provisional 
rder  ” by  passing  the  ordeal  of  examination  by 
he  Board  of  Trade.  And,  promising  as  the 
jhing  ia  of  large  profits,  promoters  of  no  less 
ihan  a dozen  different  companies  have  been 
jcrambling  for  concessions  of  various  of  the  usual 
i'mnibus  routes. 

: The  Metropolitan  Board,  although  declining 
ihemselres  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
ipeoulation  attending  the  introduction,  appear  to 
,iave  taken  a general  view  in  favour  of  the  policy 
if  facilitating  communication  between  different 
larts  of  the  metropolis,  and  readily  responded  to 
he  call  of  the  Government  (the  department  of 
he  Board  of  Trade)  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
•he  selection  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the  host 
)f  London  tramway  schemes  for  which  pro- 
visional order  grants  were  being  sought,  the 
liffionlty  of  selection  being  intensified  by 
lohemes  showing  in  some  instances  more  than 
me  set  of  applicants  seeking  for  powers  over  the 
lame  roads,  and  necessarily  on  lines  identical, 
ind  in  other  instances  interlacing  each  other  j 
oroducing  an  impenetrable  entanglement.  In 
Jxtrioation  from  this  dilemma,  the  Metropolitan 
Board’s  projection  of  London  partitioned  into 
'hirty-one  sections,  for  so  many  routes  of  tram. 
*^8.y,  each  section  forming  one  rente  in  itself 
complete  and  independent,  the  aggregate  length 
being  about  100  miles,  would  seem  to  have  been 
idopted  by  the  Department.  And  thns,  instead 
of  any  of  the  several  sets  of  promoters  getting 
•heir  provisional  orders  for  the  particular  lines 
loue  in  for,  the  nine  sets  remainiug  in  the  field, 
he  Board  of  Trade  had  decided,  were  to  have 
he  thirty-one  routes  above  referred  to  appor- 
loned  among  them,  | 
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' The  London  Street  Tramways  Company,” 
failing  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Sd.  Marylebone 
and  the  Sc.  George  vestries  in  the  instance  of 
the  route  from  Shepherd’s  Bush  to  HolbornBars 
(the  Oxford-street  line),  and,  anxious  of  course 
to  secure  possession  of  this  golden  nugget,  went 
to  Parliament  for  it  by  private  Bill.  The 
organised  opposition  of  Orford-street  to  the 
measure,  however,  succeeded  in  throwing  oat  the 
Bill  on  the  third  reading,  on  the  20th  ult.,  the 
discussion  on  the  occasion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons disclosing  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
misgiving  there  as  to  the  policy  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  general  Tramway  Act  of  the  last 
year  inaugurated.  Alarm  at  the  precipitancy 
and  unconcarnedness  with  which  sanction  was 
being  given  for  tramways  in  the  metropolis 
seems  to  have  suddenly  seized  a number  of  its 
infiaential  members,  the  feeling  manifested  being 
that  London  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
piecemeal  way  by  Bills  for  short  lines  throngh  the 
great  leading  thoroughfares,  or  by  provisional 
orders  relating  to  particular  routes  j but  that 
the  requirements  of  the  metropolis  as  a whole 
ought  to  ba  deliberately  considered  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  provided  for  in  one  comprehensive, 
complete,  and  harmonious  scheme. 

The  set  in  of  this  reaction  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  going  up  for  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  the  sanctioning  the  Board  of  Trade  pro- 
visional orders  for  a batch  of  routes  engaging  a 
great  part  of  London,  had  to  meet  on  the  6Lh 
lost.,  the  result  on  the  occasion  being  that 
farther  consideration  by  Parliament  of  tramway 
projects  for  the  internal  metropolis  is  deferred  to 
next  session;  the  reason  for  that  course  (as 
intimated  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  occasion),  being  to  give  opportunity  for 
full  inquiry  before  a committee  of  the  House,  or 
perhaps  a joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  into 
the  three  questions, — viz.,  let.  Whether  tram- 
ways should  be  introduced  into  the  internal 
parts  of  the  metropolis  ; 2od.  Who  should  have 
tbe  managamenb  of  these  tramways  ; and, 
3rd.  What  should  be  the  particular  streets  of 
the  metropolis  in  which  tramways  should  be 
established. 

And  thus  London  is  resened,  as  it  were  aoci- 
dentally,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  from  the  in- 
fliction on  it  of  street  tramways  on  an  imperfect 
principle,  and  which,  howsoever  intolerable  any 
may  have  proved,  would  nevertheless  have  been 
fixed  for  twenty  years;  and,  furthermore,  pos- 
sibly an  enormons  revenue  rescued  from  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  which 
same — bearing  in  mind  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
streets,  the  source  of  its  gain,  are  the  property 
of  the  ratepayers — ought  instead  to  be  made 
mnnioipal  revenue. 

Notwithstanding  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  various  promoters  whose  applications 
are  postponed  having  the  liberty  of  resuming 
operations  in  the  next  session  at  the  point  now 
left  off  at,  it  cannot  but  be  seen  that  the  route 
system  has  fairly  broken  down;  and  euoagh 
has  been  seen  of  the  feeling  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  to  infer  that— if  it  decide  that  the  tram- 
wayiug  the  interior  of  London  shall  be  proceeded 
with — it  will  insist  on  the  principle  of  complete 
centralisation  for  the  metropolis,  both  as  respects 
construction  and  working.  This  may  be  by  in- 
vesting the  power  in  the  companies  amalga- 
mated, or  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or 
perhaps  in  a newly-created  Tramway  Board  for 
the  Government  itself,  to  which  latter  achieve- 
ment the  success  attending  the  taking  to  the 
telegraphs,  coupled  with  the  certainty  of  a large 
revenue  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  offers 
tempting  inducement. 

By  this  turn  in  the  tramway  affair  another 
opportunity  is  presented  for  the  Spring-gardens 
Board  (if  that  body  could  be  induced  to  think 
more  favourably  of  the  propriety  of  the  under- 
taking) to  go  in  for  the  concession.  It  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  experience  already  obtained 
by  observation  of  the  saccesB  attendingthevarions 
bits  of  tramway  in  operation  in  different  parts  of 
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London, — for  instance,  the  four  miles  example 
reforredto  below, — throws  a newlighton  the  mat- 
ter,  and  dispels  the  idea  of  the  tramway  under- 
taking being  an  enterprise  of  “ speculative  cha- 
racter,” — the  Metropolitan  Board’s  allegation 
for  declining  the  practical  engaging  in  it, — and 
certainly  puts  the  Board  in  a different  position 
in  reference  to  the  peenniary  consideration,  to 
that  in  which  it  stood  at  the  earlier  period  of 
the  streets  tramway  agitation. 

A Bill  at  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
embracing  a general  sohemo  for  the  metropolis, 
such  as  the  Board  could  now — after  the  fresh 
ventilation  the  subject  has  undergone  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament — produce,  and  embracing 
the  taking  powers  to  pnrehase  the  undertakings 
of  the  companies  either  compulsory  or  by  agree- 
ment, Jas  also  a recouping  the  promoters  of 
matured  schemes  incurred  expenses,  aud  perhaps 
something  additional,  would  no  doubt  find  favour 
with  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  following  little  calculation,  based  on  fairly 
reliable  oiroumstances  and  existent  facts,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  prize  which 
'.he  Spring-gardens  Board,  by  going  in  for — and 
■lo  risk  involved  in  the  venture — might  win  for 
London. 

The  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company 
tiaa  gob  a run  of  fonr  miles  finished  and  in 
operation.  The  weekly  traffic  returns  on  the 
four  miles,  taken  on  an  average  of  seven  weeks 
ending  Juno  17,  shows  77,474  passengers,  and 
receipts  7041.  _on  the  week  for  the  four  miles  ; 
chat  is,  1761.  per  mile  per  week,  averaging  2id, 
per  passenger,  and  upon  this  the  computation 
here  offered  is  based. 

Although  there  are  in  the  metropolitan  area 
numerous  lines  of  greater  thoroughfare  than 
Mile  End-road,  yet  the  average  traffic  of  the 
100  miles  of  main  lines  proposed  to  be  trammed 
wonld  probably  fall  under  that  of  Milo  End- road  : 
hence,  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation,  and 
iu  order  to  secure  its  presenting  an  under  esti- 
mate rather  than  an  over  one,  the  average 
traffic  is  taken  at  40  per  cent,  loss  ; that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  lOOJ.  per  mile  per  week,  instead  of 
the  1761.  adduced  above. 

The  ordinary  calculation  of  50  per  cent,  of 
gross  income  bo  cover  working  charges,  which  is 
usnally  applicable  to  the  locomotion  system, 
and  that  of  the  stage-coach  also,  will  (although 
unquestionably  excessive,  as  applied  to  the 
working  of  the  tramway  system  by  horse-power, 
where  two  horses  draw  fifty  passengers)  be  made 
use  of  for  the  calculation  here  presented. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  Metropolitan 
Streets  Tramway  Company  (as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Scott,  surveyor  to  the  St.  Panoras  Vestry,  in  his 
elaborate  report  to  his  vestry  oonoerning  pro- 
posed tramways  affecting  that  parish)  for  the  con- 
struction, and  every  preparation  for  the  com- 
mencement of  traffic  operations,  for  a route  con- 
sisting  of  4^  miles,  for  which  that  company 
had  obtained  an  Act,  including  the  cost  of  30 
cars,  300  horses,  the  erecting  of  stabling,  and  an 
item  set  down  for  contingencies  equal  in  amonnfc 
of  the  contract  estimate  for  construction  of 
the  permanent  way,  was  150,0001.,  giving,  in 
round  numbers,  30,0001.  per  mile  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Had  the  tram-works  aud  plant  for  such  a 
section  been  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
with  borrowed  capital,  the  first  charge  on 
revenue,  after  working  expenses,  would  have 
been  the  reduotion  of  the  capital  loan.  Thus, 
supposing  the  30,0001.  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
on  the  berms  of  repayment  by  equal  annual 
instalments,  spread  over,  say,  thirty  years,  gives 
1,0001.  for  every  year. 

Again,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  will 
average  2 per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  whole 
term,  giving  6001.  for  every  year.  A balanoe- 
sheet  formed  of  the  deduced  items  of  the  fore- 
going would  stand  thus.  In  order  to  the 
figures  being  better  carried  in  the  memory, 
approximate  round  numbers  in  all  the  items  are 
used ; — 


Probable  average  annual  Projit  per  Mile  of  a London  Streets  Tramway  System. 


To  fifty-two  weeks  of  tralEc  receipts  at  1001. 

per  week £5,200 


£6,200  0 0 


By  aoDOal  instalment  in  repayment  of  Loan 

of  30,0001.  carried  over  thirty  years £1,000 

By  interest  on  loan  of  30,000i.,  less  every 
year  by  the  instalment  paid,  giving  the 
rate  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum  average  on 

the  whole  term ^00 

By  working  expenses,  taken  at  60  per  cent,  on 

receipts  

Balance,  and  which  represents  the  profit  on 

the  year  per  mile  of  tramway i,uuu 
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Thus  taking  the  probable  average  profit  at  1 gested  at  the  right  time,  and  by  the  right  person, 
1,000L  per  annum  for  every  mile  of  the  100  and  partly  because  the  fee  would  generally  be 
miles  completing  the  London  Tramway  system;  ^ 


there  remains,  after  defraying  all  expenses, 
providing  for  the  total  liquidation  in  thirty  years 
of  the  entire  coat  of  the  works,  a total  net  profit 
on  the  working  of  100,000J.  per  annum,  equal  to 
2d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rates  all  over  the  metro* 
politan  area.* 

In  challenging  a refutation  of  the  foregoing 
statement,  it  is  suggested  that  it  will  be  a less 
difficult  effort  to  show  it  an  under*  than  an  over- 
done estimate ; for,  looking  at  the  enormous 
population  of  London,  and  the  necessity  under 
which  so  large  a proportion  of  its  inhabitants  lie 
of  travelling,  and  the  stimulus  to  locomotion 
which,  by  the  improved  facilities,  a perfect 
tramway  system  would  afford, — as  was  the  case 
when  the  rail  succeeded  the  stage-coach, — it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  traffic-working 
of  the  London  Tramway  system,  at  the  penny  a 
mile  fare,  would  yield  a surplus  income  far  in 
excess  even  of  that  which  appears  on  the  fore- 
going sheet. 

With  a permanent  indirect  income  of  anything 
like  this  100,0001.  a year  devoted,  supplementary 
of  the  rates  for  public  improvements,  London 
might,  in  the  course  of  another  generation  or  so, 
be  made  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient, 
as  it  is  now  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous, 
city  in  the  universe.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  unless  the  Spring-gardens  Treasury  falls 
into  some  revenue  from  a source  other  than  from 
rates,  improvements  at  the  bands  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  will  henceforward  proceed  but 
slowly.  To  make  rates  for  mere  improvements 
there  is  the  most  manifest  unwillingness  in  the 
Board  to  do  : and  the  reason  is  obvious ; for  it 
is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  persons  on  whom 
the  dnty  of  levying  rates  falls,  that  metropolitan 
local  taxation  has  reached  its  utmost  tension. 

F.  C. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 


“POST  MORTEM.” 

At  the  united  meeting  of  the  Northampton- 
ehire  and  Leicestershire  Arohiteotnral  Societies, 
briefly  reported  in  the  Builder  of  the  17ch  of 
Jane,  a paper,  headed  “Post  Mortem,”  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Ayliffe  Poole,  was  read,  of  which  we 
give  a portion  : — 

Can  we  hope  to  discourage  pretentious  monu- 
meute,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  simple 
memorials  for  the  poor  ? I think  we  may  ; and, 
if  we  may,  we  should.  A graduated  scale  of 
fees,  the  lowest  lower  than  the  usual  one,  and 
the  rest  rising  till  they  become  practically  pro- 
hibitive, in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  stone, 
might  do  much.  I have  found  it  so  myself  j but 
I ought  to  add  that  I have  pledged  myself  to 
give  all  ohurobyord  fees  to  the  improvement  of 
the  churob,  so  that  no  selfish  motives  can  be 
attributed  to  me  in  raising  the  fees  for  more 
costly  stones,  and,  of  course,  no  one  objects  to 
the  lowered  fees.  Something  may  be  done  by 
speaking  on  the  subject  as  occasions  seem  to 
offer ; something  by  putting  good  designs  into 
the  hands  of  the  mason  ; something  by  example. 
But  more  than  this  might  be  done  by  directly 
encouraging  the  erection  of  very  simple  memo- 
rials for  the  poor.  We  may  find  out  for  them 
the  least  costly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
tasteful  and  appropriate  memorials.  Where 
there  is  some  excuse  for  it,  the  clergyman  might 
himself  erect  a head-stone  over  some  poor  man’s 
grave,  which  might  serve  as  a pattern  and 
encouragement  to  the  friends  of  others ; and  so, 
little  by  little,  and  by  many  ways,  a better  taste 
and  feeling  might  be  introduced. 

The  material  is  the  first  question.  And  we 
will  take  stone  first,  as  perhaps  the  best;  but 
observe  I do  not  include  slate,  which  is,  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  the  worst. 

Now,  i have  ascertained  that  for  from  43.  to 
78.  6d.  a mason  ahonld  supply  a atone  some 
20  in.  high  and  12  in.  wide,  with  a cross,  and  the 
initials  and  date  engraved  on  it, — in  short,  such 
a stone  as  is  often  used  as  a foot-stone.  This,  I 
think,  ought  to  satisfy  us  ; and  I soppose  it  is 
almost  never  used,  partly  because  it  is  nob  sog- 


tbe  same  as  that  for  a larger  stone.  Both  these 
hindrances  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  incum- 
bent to  remove. 

The  cost  of  a simple  oroaa  of  wood  ought  to  be 
very  small,  unless  it  is  of  oak;  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  may  be  made  by  the 
village  carpenter. 

Iron  has  many  merits,  and  cheapness  is  one  of 
the  greatest.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Leicester,  sup- 
plies little  crosses  of  cast-iron,  with  initials  and 
date,  for  2a.  3d.  I have  suggested  to  Mr. 
Johnson  that  he  might  do  wisely  to  provide  a 
greater  variety  of  patterns  and  sizes,  and  to  make 
it  a specialty  of  his  bosiness  ; but  thia,  of  course, 
is  for  his  oonsideration,  and  not  yours  or  mine. 
The  only  churchyards  that  I know  of  where  they 
are  used  are  South  Kilworth,  Ashby  Magna,  and 
Bulwick,  I think  to  see  them  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  any  one  wish  for  their  wider  use. 

Finally,  there  is  terra  cotta,  which  has,  I 
believe  been  scarcely  used  at  all.  Some  years 
ago  I got  Mr.  Blasbfield,  of  Stamford,  to  make 
two  little  crosses  after  my  own  design,  with 
name,  date,  and  text.  I hoped  those  might  be 
multiplied  from  the  same  mould, or  might  suggest 
others;  bub  the  hardness  of  the  terra  cotta  made 
the  lettering  too  costly.  I found,  however,  that 
the  forms  might  be  laid  aside  unbaked,  and  out 
at  any  subsequent  time  while  soft,  and  that  the 
difficnUy  would  by  that  means  be  obviated.  Mr. 
Blasbfield  treated  me  so  handsomely  in  the  costly 
experiment,  that  I did  not  like  to  press  him 
farther  ; but  I still  think  the  plan  would  succeed, 
and  that  it  would  afford  crosses  scarcely  inferior 
in  any  respect  to  stone,  except  in  expense.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the 
iroomoDger,  and  the  master  of  terra-cotta  works 
engaged  on  the  subject,  purely,  of  course,  on  their 
parr,  as  a trade  question ; and  the  clergy  of  the 
several  parishes  enoonraging  the  poor  to  utilise 
the  endeavours  of  all  to  supply  them  with  appro- 
priate and  tasteful  memorials  at  a very  small 
charge. 

And  will  you  let  me  suggest  some  forms  appro- 
priate to  the  several  materials  P 

I assume  throughout  that  the  design  wilt  either 
be  or  embrace  a cross.  The  simple  cross  of 
Calvary  suggests  itself  very  strongly  to  our 
religious  feelings.  It  is  the  cross,  one  may  say, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  we  would  wish  to 
rest.  And  such  a cross  of  stone,  or,  still  more, 
of  white  matble,  is  certainly  very  suggestive, 
from  its  purity  and  simplicity.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, a plain  cross  cannot  be  made  of 
stone  or  marble  without  ignoring  their  essential 
characteristics.  They  are  brittle,  and  their 
fracture  is  granular  and  transverse  ; and  we  have 
an  intuitive  perception  of  this ; and,  conse- 
quently, a simple  cross  of  stone  is,  and  appears 
to  be  (which  is  almost  as  nnfortunate),  liable  to 
be  broken  off  at  all  the  four  arms.  The 
structural  properties  of  wood  are  just  the  re- 
verse. Its  fracture  is  longitudinal  and  fibrous  ; 
the  arms,  therefore,  suggest  no  insecurity.  Bat 
then  the  cross  of  wood  must  be  a real  cross,  and 
not  cut  out  of  a lai’ge  block,  as  if  it  were  atone. 
This,  in  the  first  place,  mnst  be  hugely  more 
expensive  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  the  fracture  is 
ignored,  and  even  the  opening  of  the  grain  with 
exposure  to  the  weather,  soon  threatens  the 
separation  of  the  arms  from  the  upright  beam. 
Ic  would  seem  to  be  needless  to  mention  this, 
bub,  in  fact,  the  mention  of  it  has  been  sng- 
gc:ted  by  the  state  of  some  wooden  crosses,  in 
themselves  very  pretty,  in  the  making  of  which 
these  considerations  have  been  forgotten. 

Cast  iron  follows  stone  in  its  requirements  as  a 
material.  Its  fracture  is  granular  and  transverse. 
Wrought  iron  follows  wood,  with  the  further 
advantage  of  being  flexible  in  all  directions  and 
much  lees  susceptible  to  injury.  Here,  so  far  as 
the  question  is  purely  mechanical,  you  may  be 
as  light  and  fanciful  as  you  will  in  your  design, 
and  you  may  even,  if  yon  please,  give  the  curves 
and  contortions  of  natural  tendrils  and  foliage 
to  the  fluriatioos  of  the  cross.  The  danger, 
indeed,  would  be  that  one  might  be  enticed  into 
mere  prettiness  by  so  facile  a material. 


Sir, — The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Thos.  Cook,  working  stonemason,  criticising  Mr.r^ 
Pain’s  oonolusiona  on  stoneworkiog,  requires  re-;  I 
ply.  He  attributes  the  practices  of  faoe-beddingll 
atone,  making  a vertical  joint  in  the  apex  of  a I 
pointed  arch,  want  of  squareness  and  truth  in  j 
the  bedding  and  jointing  of  stonework,  and|) 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  evils  of  bad  workmanship/ 
to  the  existence  of  carpenter  and  joiner  clerks  oil 
works,  whom  he  holds  in  the  greatest  oontempt.| 
With  your  permission  I will  ask  him  whether  her 
is  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  trade  as  to  be  I 
unaware  that  clerks  of  works  have  nob  inventedi 
these  ways  of  working,  as  he  implies,  but  thatl 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Freemasons  in  the: 
Middle  Ages,  as  their  surviving  works  testify  H 
If  he  will  examine  the  old  work  in  any  of  omi 
old  cathedrals, — Chester,  for  instance, — he  willl 
find  the  balk  of  the  ashlar  face-bedded,  and  thji 
window  and  door  arches,  as  at  Carlisle,  jointeci 
in  the  middle.  This  being  so  in  modern  worki 
Medievalist  architects,  who  oopy  faults  witt; 


excellenoies,  often  insist  on  their  reproduction! 

he  mason  oi| 


overruling  a clerk  of  works,  be 
joiner,  who  suggests  that  it  is  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  other  questions  raised  in  thi^ 
letter,  I must  protest  against  the  assumption  pre  | 
valent  in  some  quarters  that  no  person  can  BupeM 
intend  masonry  except  he  has  been  bronghc  up 
at  the  banker.  According  to  such  a theoryS 
every  architect  who  has  not  served  an  appreiri 
tioeship  to  a mason  is  unfit  to  inspect  bis  owr 
work,  and  is  in  a worse  position  than  his  joine.T 
clerk  of  works,  who  has  doubtless,  in  his  journey; 
man  days,  when  working  with  masons,  seei  i 
many  a dodge  practised,  and  application  of  th 
“ bottle”  made,  which  is  at  all  times  oarcfolhl 
performed  in  the  absence  of  the  clerk  or  archill 
tect. 

If  masons  desire  to  become  clerks  of  worlr 
(and  I fear  there  are  not  a great  many  who  do)i 
they  must  get  a good  deal  more  knowledge  ol 
building  generally  than  the  average  number  o. 
them  now  possess.  Turn  over  the  lists  ol 
students  in  the  science  schools,  and  you  finij 
very  few  masons  in  the  practical  geometry 
building  construction,  geology,  or  applied  mt 
ohanica  classes  j they  rather  spend  their  leisur 
at  their  club.  Few  desire  to  emulate  thei 
fellow  mason,  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  knowledge  c 
the  history  and  properties  of  building  stones 
few  become  oleiks  of  works;  and  fewer  stl 
architects.  I wish  it  were  otherwise. 

E.  G. 


LONDON  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Committee  oftl 
House  of  Lords  on  Private  Bills,  over  whic 
the  Earl  of  Meath  presides,  passed  tbe  Eustot 
tSt.  Paucras,  and  Charing-cross  Railway  Bl 
for  effecting  a working  janction  between  bl 
London  and  North-Western  system  at  Euatoi 
the  Midland  at  St.  Panoras,  and  the  Suabl 
Eastern  at  Charing-cross.  The  line  when  mac 
will  be  known  by  the  more  handy  designation 
*‘  The  London  Central  Railway.”  Associate 
with  this  scheme,  it  may  be  remembered, ! 
the  project  to  open  up  a street,  60  ft.  wid 
between  Leiceater-square  ami  Oxford-street,  . 
the  southern  end  of  Tottenham-court-road,  wn 
continuation  of  equal  width,  round  by  the  bac 
of  the  National  Gallery  to  St.  Martin’s-lane. 


* The  North  Metropolitan  Company  has  jost  opened  a 
piece  of  H mile  run  on  ancither  of  tte  cooceded  routes — 
».e.,  from  Moorgate. street  to  Islington-green;  and  nrac- 
tio^  opeiations  here  so  far  bear  oat  the  suggestion  made 
as  to  the  comparative  degrees  of  tr«fEc  to  which  the 
different  leading  lines  aresat  ject;  and  are  in  other  ways 
instructive  on  the  sniiject  here  nnder  consideration.  The 
trafEc  working  of  this  piece  shows  on  the  three  weeks  a 
meauof  (in  round  nnmbers)  66,000  passengers, and  receipts 
450?  , or  a rate  of  300i.  per  mile;  but  as  tbe  2d.  fare  paid 
clears  a ride  of  2 miles,  tbe  calculation  must  be  made  on 
the  line  being  of  2 miles,  which  gives  a rate  of  earning  on 
this  line  of  £226  per  mile  per  week. 


The  Chelsea  Embankment. — It  has  been 
resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local 
Works  Committee,  “ That  the  works  of  the 
Chelsta  Embankment  be  inaugurated  by  the 
laying  of  a foundation-stone,  t bat  the  chairman  of 
tbe  Board  be  requested  to  lay  the  stone,  and  that 
it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  carry  ont 
all . the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  cere- 
mony,” I 


WEYMOUTH  CONGRESS. 

BRITISH  ARCHJIOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  will  OOi|i 
mence  on  Monday,  Angust  2l8t,  and  inolnde  ‘.4 
Address  of  the  President,  at  3 p.m. ; visit  to  l!: 
Roman  Pavement  and  Bridge  and  DruididJ' 
Circle  at  Preston,  and  to  Ostnington  ; inaugml. 
dinner  at  7.30  p.m.  at  the  Assembly  Ruonrfi 
22ud.  Excursion  by  carriages  to  Maiden  CaacEi 
to  the  Druidical  Circle,  Winterbourne;  theuoe:’ 
the  Helletone  and  other  Cromlechs,  and  to  t 
ruins  of  the  Monastery  of  Abbotsbnry.  23i; 
Examination  of  objects  of  antiquity  at  Wa 
mouth;  the  Town  Regalia  of  Weyajoucb  a.' 
Melcombe  Regis  ; excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Poi 
land  ; examination  of  Portland  Castle,  the  Ver  i 
Museum,  the  ruined  Church  and  Caotle  of  Peff- 
sylvauia,  Roman  Camp  at  Southwell,  t' 
Quarries,  and  the  Chesil  Beaoh.  24ch.  E 
oursion  to  Eggardon  Hill  by  railway,  recnmii' 
to  Maiden  Eewcon;  thence  by  cairiage  tuCer. 
Abbey  and  the  Come  Giant;  afterwards  to  W«. 
verton  House  ; then  to  Dorchebter  : examinatii: 
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ihere  of  Chnrohps,  Masenm,  Amphitheatre,  and 
Poondbary.  25th.  Excareion  by  carriages  from 
Dorchester  toPiddletown  Church,  Athelhampton 
Souse,  Earthworks  of  Weaiherbury  Castle,  the 
Dhuroh  of  Bere  Kegis,  and  Woodsford  Castle; 
'etorning  to  Moreton  Railway  Station.  And 
Saturday,  26''h.  Excursion  by  railway  to  Bindou 
Ibbey  and  Flowers  Barrow,  to  Wareham  and 
3orfe  Castle.  Evening  meetiogs  each  day  (ex- 
jept  Monday)  for  the  reading  of  papers  and 
iiscuBsions. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  KING’S 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Sir, — The  observation  you  have  made  as  to 
he  present  position  of  King’s  College  is  very  im- 
jortant ; I trust  it  may  lead  to  inquiry  and 
■emedy.  In  case  your  paragraph  should  be 
jnestioned,  I send  you  a clause  from  a report  of 
ihe  hoance  committee  as  much  as  nineteen  years 
»go, — Jane,  1852. 

“ 1.  The  order  given  by  the  council  no  longer 
» transfer  to  the  iScholarship  Endowment  Fund 
he  sums  arising  from  lapsed  and  forfeited 
sobolarships  will  effect  an  annual  saving 
5f  1301.”  O. 


“ THE  LIME  IN  THE  MORTAR.” 

Last  week  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley  delivered 
he  fourth  of  his  series  of  gsologioal  lectures, 
he  title  beiog  as  above,  in  the  King’s  School, 
iDhester.  Lime,  he  said,  was  a metal  called 
iby  chemists  “ caloinm,”  but  it  was  never 
Tonnd  in  that  form  in  nature.  It  was  found 
^n  a rooky  or  chalk  form.  lu  its  natural 
etate  it  made  excellent  building-stone  ; and  the 
£ueot  white  marble  of  Italy  was  carbonate  of 
flime.  But,  to  make  mortar,  it  must  be  first 
fiofteued  and  then  hardened.  The  discovery 
of  mortar  was  probably  a very  ancient  one,  and, 
dke  most  of  the  old  Discoveries,  it  had  probably 
oeen  made  in  the  Bast,  and  gradually  spread 
West.  This  theory  was  supported  by  the  fact 
lhat  the  early  Egyptian  and  Roman  buildings 
were  made  without  mortar,  although  the  Romaos 
had  plenty  of  lime  at  hand.  If  limestone  were 
Toasted  in  a kiln,  carbonio  acid  gas  was  given  off. 
jThey  oonld  find  this  out  for  themselves,  if  they 
;3tood  at  the  mouth  of  a lime-kiln,  and  many  a 
<poor  tramp  had  found  it  out  when  too  late. 
iWhile  in  the  kiln  it  also  gave  off  water.  Water 
was  locked  np  in  lime,  as  it  was  in  granite,  and 
iu  most  of  the  precious  stones.  When  the  water 
lhad  been  given  off  the  limestone,  it  was  then 
Kvaterless  oxide  of  lime,  and  that  was  what  they 
lialled  quick-lime,  which  would  burn  and  blister 
iike  an  acid.  To  make  mortar  that  had  to  be 
Itnrned  into  coarse  rough  limestone,  it  had, 
first  of  all,  to  have  water  thrown  on  it;  and, 
^trange  to  say,  the  colder  the  water,  the  more  of 
at  the  lime  could  drink  in.  It  drank  iu  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  water  and  air;  and  then  it  was 
pi  xed  with  Baud,  to  make  it  bard.  Mortar  did 
not  harden  all  at  ooce ; for  they  were  told  that 
(mortar  in  a thick  wall  would  take  years  to 
(harden  ; and  good  mortar  wonld  acquire  extreme 
(hardness  with  age.  Passing  on  to  notice  the 
(formation  of  limestone,  the  lecturer  said  that  the 
[more  ancient  the  limestone  the  harder  it  was, 
(except  in  cases  where  the  violent  pressure  of  au 
l^tuquake  had  caused  it  to  harden  in  more 
ireoent  strata.  He  then  took  his  hearers,  in 
limaginuiiou,  to  an  island  in  the  tropical  seas; 
land  Uaving  got  them  inside  the  breakers  which 
Isurrounclttci  the  island,  he  directed  their  attention 
ito  the  coral  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  water. 


THE  CITY  ARCHITECT, 

Bib,— There  is  a paragraph  in  last  week’s  Builder 
mth  reference  to  the  City  architect,  who  has  made  an 
‘spplicauuii  requesting  the  Court  of  Council  to  take  into 
coDaideratiOQ  his  extra  services  in  coDDexioa  with  his 
Unties;  Bud  whilst  the  builder  and  others  have  received 
*»e^  oousideratioL,  the  architect,  who  bus  borne  all  the 
''exation,  and  trouble,  together  with  the  expenses 
nt  his  proieBsion,  is  passed  over  unnoticed.  When  parties 
nesr  in  mind  tae  labours  of  an  architect  in  body  and 
nuad  (and  noue  but  a prol'essional  man  can  give  such 
•acts),  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  6 per  cent,  can  often 
remnuerato  him  for  his  services,  and  that  ho  is,  as  some 
1*8  we  have  seen),  overpaid  with  this  commission, 
80  tliat  iLero  oau  be  but  lirtJe  doubt  that  the  City  archi- 
lect  IB  underpaid  lor  bis  servioea.  Whenyou  take  into  con- 
duties  consist  of,  that  he  has  not 
only  to  make  calculations  of  all  matters  that  come  before 
m the  torm  of  extra  buildings,  &c.,  the  cost  of  such 
eoiious,  to  make  desigus,  working  drawings,  spcoilioa- 
uons,  ttc.,  can  it  be  said,  let  me  ask,  whether  1,50"1.  a 
year  cau  remunerate  the  architect,  independently  of  other 
wear  and  tear  of  niiud  and  iniellect, 
wneu  he  would,  under  ditlereni  circumstances,  be  entitlea 
to  a much  higher  class  of  remuneration  ? 


THE  BUILDER. 


If  his  salai7  were  raised  to  2,60D1.,  the  City  would  even 
then  be  considerably  in  pocket. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  sad  result  of  an  overtaxed 
professional  map’^  mind,  or  even  that  of  the  late  City 
architect.  Compare  ell  this  with  the  immense  profits 
arising  from  merchandise,  trade,  &c.,  without  one-half 
the  anxiety  of  the  professional  man ; and  let  us  hope 
that  justice  will  be  meted  to  the  services  of  an  excellent 
servant.  a Sphscbibeb. 


THE  BOGNOR  SURVEYORSHIP. 

Me.  T.  Llotd  Evaws,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  and 
I inspector  of  nuisances  some  six  months  back  to  the 
Bognor  local  board,  having  resigned,  the  Board  adver- 
tised for  a successor,  at  308.  per  week,  to  give  hia  whole 
time.  There  bad  been  thirty  applicants  for  the  vacant 
office,  out  of  whom  the  committee  selected  Mr.  J.  G. 
Booker  (a  member  of  the  Board),  Mr.  Learmouth  (of 
Bognor),  and  Mr.  Matthew  Warren  (of  Brighton).  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  said,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Booker,  he  was  so  well  known  that  he  would 
not  say  anything  abont  him;  and  they  were  also  well 
acqnainted  with  Mr.  Lea-mouth.  Mr.  Warren’s  testi- 
monials were  extremely  satisiactory— indeed,  they  seemed 
almost  too  good,  and  the  committee  could  hardly  under- 
stand how  a man  so  thoroughly  qualified  and  efficient  in 
every  way  should  seek  for  so  small  an  appointment.  Mr. 
Warren’s  testimonials  emanated  from  the  following 
eminent  engineers:— Ur.  Thomas  Page  (the  engineer  of 
the  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge),  Mr.  W.  Dempsey,  and 
Mr.  E.  G.  Reichele.  It  appeared  that  some  over-zealons 
member  had  written  to  ask  if  Mr.  VV  arren  would  assist  the 
Board  by  manual  labour ; sud  to  this  Mr.  Warrou  replied 
that  he  could  do  nothing  derogatory  to  his  dignity  as  a 
professional  man,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  wrote  that  it  the 
Board  wanted  a labourer  he  had  no  doubt  they  could  get 
one  for  a few  shillings  a week.  Mr.  Warren  had  also 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  clerk,  that  he  would  not  pmvide 
any  sureties  for  so  small  an  appointment ; but  the  clerk, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Rosier,  stated  that  he  had  not  poiuted 
out  to  Mr.  Warren  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  it 
obligatory  on  an  officer  of  the  Board  having  the  charge  of 
money  to  find  sureties.  Mr.  Lrarmouth’s  testimonials 
Irom  Messrs.  Thorn  & Co.,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Nadin, 
Worthing,  were  satisfactory.  Mr.  Booker  had  no  testi- 
monials. 

Mr.  Coote,  however,  proposed  the  election  of  Mr. 
Booker,  remarking  that  they  had  all  seen  some  of  his 
work  on  the  beach  already,  and  he  believed  he  could  bring 
a large  share  of  common  boobs  to  bear  on  ibe  manage- 
ment of  the  sea  defences,  Ac.,  and  that  he  would  do  the 
work  etlieieotly  and  economically. 

Mr.  A.  Cox  proposed  lhat  the  matter  be  shelved  till  the 
next  meeting,  Mr.  Warreu  to  be  commauicated  within 
the  meantime. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  motion  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Booker  was 
then  put,  and  carried  without  opposition. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chelsham,  neaf  Croydon. — The  ckurck  here 
waa  re-opeoed  on  June  23rd  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  after  having  undergone  restoration. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  45  ft.  by  22  ft.; 
chancel,  24  fc.  by  19  ft. ; south  porch,  and  tower 
at  the  west  end,  and  will  accommodate  abont 
170  persons.  New  roofs,  open  timbered,  and 
varnished,  have  been  placed  on  the  church  and 
chancel,  the  walls  freed  from  plaster,  and  the 
flint  facing  pointed.  The  south  porch  has  been 
rebuilt  and  a vestry  added.  The  east  window  is 
entirely  new,  the  old  one  being  of  a very  poor 
character.  Three  new  windows  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  two  lancet- 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  have 
been  re-opened.  The  ohurch  has  been  re-seated 
with  low  benches  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  passages 
have  been  paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  The 
ohauoel  is  laid  with  Maw’s  tesselated  pavement. 
The  font,  which  is  of  an  early  date,  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  has  been  retained. 
The  rood-screen,  of  a late  date,  and  tolerably 
perfect,  has  been  refixed,  after  having  under- 
gone  certain  modifioationa.  The  old  organ  has 
been  temporarily  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  tower  has  hud  new  buttresses 
and  parapet,  and  the  walls  have  been  pointed 
throughout.  The  low  roof  has  been  removed, 
and  a slated  spire,  surmounted  by  a weather- 
cock,  added.  It  is  of  the  height  of  73  It.  from 
the  ground-line.  The  architect,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  is  Mr.  T.  Houghton  Spencer,  of  Taunton  ; 
and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  of 
Bromley.  Upwards  of  I,400J.  have  been  ex- 
pended, inclnding  the  cost  of  the  warming 
apparatus. 

Lincoln. — On  the  20lh  ult.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
was  laid.  The  edifice  ia  iu  the  Decorated  style,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  vestry,  organ-chamber,  south  porch,  and 
a tower  and  spire  at  the  eouth-east  angle  of  the 
church.  In  the  clearstory  each  bay  is  pierced 
with  three-light  windows,  with  traceried  heads 
and  detached  shafts,  haviog  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  aisle  windows  are  three-light,  with 
geometric  traceried  heads,  moulded  jumbs,  and 
carved  caps.  The  chancel,  which  has  an  apaidal 
termination,  is  lighted  by  seven  single-light 
windows,  with  cusped  heads,  having  both  in- 
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ternal  and  external  columns,  carved  caps  and 
bases.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a broach 
spire,  the  whole  being  160  ft.  high  to  the  top  ot 
the  vane.  The  ground  floor  of  the  tower  forma 
the  organ-chamber,  tfnd  also  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  church.  The  nave  arcade  consists  of  five 
bays  on  each  side,  having  circular  piers  and 
responds,  with  moulded  and  carved  caps  and 
bases.  The  nave  has  an  open-timbered  roof, 
the  principals  having  curvilinear  ribs,  with 
trefoiied  blades.  The  church  will  accommodate 
about  800  people,  and  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Stork  Beckit,  of  Nottiogham, 
whose  plans  were  selected  from  forty-three  sets 
sent  in  for  oompotition.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
George  Johnson,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works 
Mr.  W.  Goodbarn. 

Bolton. — The  new  parish  ohnroh  at  Bolton, 
erected  for  Mr.  Peter  Ormrod,  of  Halliwell 
Hall,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  50.0001,,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  new  church  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  at  the  end  of  Church- 
street.  The  building  was  designed,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Paley,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Paley  & Austin,  of  Lancaster.  The  whole  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  is  constrnctod  of  squared 
worked  stone  from  the  Longridge  quarries.  In 
plan  it  follows  the  arrangement  of  nave  and 
chance],  each  having  aisles  separated  by  a short 
transept.  An  arcade  of  six  pointed  arches 
divides  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  these 
arohes  carry  a clearstory  having  a range  of 
double  two-Ifght  windows  in  each  bay  or  com- 
partment. In  length,  the  nave  is  114  ft.,  by 
30  ft.  between  the  walls,  and  82  fc.  to  ridge  of 
roof;  the  total  width  between  the  walla  of  the 
two  aisles  being  67  ft.  6 in.  The  side  aisles  are 
lighted  by  six  three-light  windows,  haviog 
tracery  of  varied  patlcrns,  two  large  windows, 
of  five  lights  each,  lighting  the  transepts.  At 
the  west  end,  two  staircasG  turrets,  giving  access 
to  the  parapets,  terminating  with  pinnacles,  and 
a large  six-light  window,  are  feainres.  The 
chancel  is  42  fc,  in  length,  and  28  ft.  wide,  with 
lofty  chancel  arch,  and  is  divided  from  the 
chancel  oisles  by  an  arcade  of  three  moulded 
and  carved  arches.  It  has  a clearstory  of  dif- 
ferent design  from  the  nave,  and  between  the 
windows  and  the  arches  runs  a delicate  aroade. 
There  is  a groined  inner  roof  or  ceiling  (56  ft.  to 
the  apex),  constrncted  of  limber,  and  decorated 
by  Messre.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  with 
demi-figures  of  angels,  bearing  musical  instru- 
ments, with  the  introductioQ  of  floriated  orna- 
ments of  brilliant  colours.  The  eastern  window 
of  seven  lights,  35  ft.  in  heighf,  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham.  Tho  tower  (28  fc.  square)  occupies 
a position  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle, 
having  been  so  placed  by  the  architect,  in  order 
that  it  might  become  a conspicuous  feature  from 
Churobgate  and  Deansgate,  and  which  has  been 
promoted  by  the  removal  of  some  old  property 
on  the  north  side  of  Churchgate.  In  height,  it 
measures  180  ft.  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
weather-vane  on  the  pinnacles,  and  142  ft,  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  is  divided  into  four 
stages  by  string-courses,  &c. 

Litiington. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. The  work  of  the  restoration  has  been 
performed  by  Mr.  Luke  Gimson  (oontraotor),  of 
Koyston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Vialls, 
architect,  London. 

Derby. — The  church  of  St.  Luke  (Bishop  Lons- 
dale’s Memorial  Church),  in  Parliament-street, 
Derby,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
Maroh  last  year,  has  now  been  oonseorated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  consbrnotion  of 
tho  buildiog  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Fryer,  of  Derby,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Stevens  & Robinson,  architects.  The  ohnroh  is 
monumental  in  its  character.  The  generally- 
reoeived  type  of  church,  with  nave  and  aisles, 
has  been  iu  a great  measure  given  up,  and  the 
plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the 
seats  for  the  congregation  are  in  the  nave  of  the 
building.  This  arrangement  is  in  accordance 
vyith  the  wishes  of  the  promoters  of  the  chnrch. 
It  is  said  to  bo  easy  to  speak  in  the  church,  and 
the  whole  congregation  can  see  and  hear  the 
preacher.  The  nave  is  42  ft.  wide,  by  84  ft. 
in  length,  and  46  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  vaulted 
roof.  Open-framed  seats  are  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  central  passage.  On  each  aide  of  the 
nave  are  arohes  opening  into  narrow  stone- 
groined  aisles,  which  are  need  as  passages  to  the 
eeats.  These  aisles  also  form  the  abutment  to 
the  nave  roof,  and  outside  buttresses  are  there- 
fore unnecessary.  At  the  east  eud  of  the  nave  a 
large  arch  op- ns  into  a chancel,  38  ft.  long  by 
31  It.  wide,  terminating  with  a polygonal  vaulted 
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apse.  On  the  nortli  side  of  tlie  obancel  an 
arcade  of  three  arches  opens  into  the  orga^- 
chamber  and  vestry  ; an  arch  on  the  side  of  the 
organ-chamber  opens  into,  the  north  aisle.  A 
tower,  in  course  of  erection,  of  which  the  lower 
stage  only  is  at  present  completed,  is  placed  at 
the  sooth-west  angle  of  the  ohorcb,  and^  an 
entrance  is  obtained  through  it.  The  principal 
entrance,  however,  is  at  tho  west  end,  from  a 
narthex  or  porch,  extending  across  the  bnilding, 
and  from  which  doors  open  into  the  centre  and 
two  side  passages.  The  nave  roof  is  constructed 
of  red  deal,  and  is  divided  into  six  bays  by 
arched  roof-trnesee.  The  chancel  roof  is  also  of 
red  deal,  and  has  a vaulted  ceiling  of  wood,  sub- 
divided by  moulded  ribs.  This  roof  has  been 
decorated  with  colour  and  gilding,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London.  The  nave  is  lighted 
by  six  plate  tracery  windows  on  the  north,  and 
five  windows  of  the  same  kind  on  the  south 
side,  and  by  a wheel-window,  14  ft.  in  diameter, 
at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  has  ten  lancet 
windows,  with  cuspings  in  the  heads.  The  style 
of  architecture  chosen  for  the  building  is  that  of 
the  transition  period  from  Early  English  to  Deco- 
rated Gothic.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
very  simple.  A range  of  gables  over  the  win- 
dows on  each  side  .elevation  breaks  the  outline. 
At  the  west  end,  leading  into  the  porch,  is  a 
large  doorway,  with  central  shaft  and  carved 
tympanum,  surmounted  by  a canopy  and  cross. 
The  chancel  is  covered  with  brindled  tiles,  in 
bands,  and  baa  at  the  apex  a wrought-iron  cross. 
The  site  upon  which  the  church  is  built  was 
fonnd  to  have  a very  considerable  full  towards 
the  east,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this,  and  under  the  chancel  is  constructed  a 
crypt,  which  is  fitted  up  complete  for  daily 
prayers  and  occasional  services,  with  commu- 
nion-table, choir-stalls,  organ,  and  font.  The 
windows  throughout  are  filled  with  painted 
glass  5 those  in  the  chancel  with  scenes  from  the 
Passion  to  the  Aacen.sion  of  our  Lord.  They,  as 
also  the  west  and  tower  windows,  are  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London.  The  nave 
windows,  each  bearieg  the  late  bishop’s  mono- 
gram, are  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Son,  of  London. 
The  floor  to  the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  and 
their  respective  steps,  are  of  marble,  as  are  also 
the  shafts  to  the  chancel  and  roof  vault,  the  re- 
table, reredos,  and  screen.  The  whole  of  this 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Darby, 
who  has  also  the  memorial  font  in  hand.  The 
altar-tablo  is  of  oak,  gilt, divided,  as  to  the  front, 
into  three  arched  panels,  with  spandrels,  filled 
with  carved  angels  bearing  scrolls.  At  the 
angles  are  carved  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  It  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Shep- 
pard & Son,  of  Derby.  The  gasfittings  and  other 
wrought  metal  work  are  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  The  church  is  heated  by 
patent  air-warmers,  supplied  by  Mr.  Jobson,  of 
the  Derwent  Foundry.  The  whole  of  the  stone 
and  wood  carving  throughout  the  church  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Albert  Chambers,  of 
Derby,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Cox.  The 
ironwork  for  the  doors,  &c.,  was  done  by  Mr. 
Haslam,  of  Derby.  The  organ,  a portion  only  of 
the  permanent  instrument,  was  built  by  Abbott, 
of  Leeds  (for  twenty  years  with  Hill  & Son,  of 
London),  and  contains  fourteen  stops. 


DISSENTIXG  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Darlington. — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  chapel  of 
large  size,  adjoining  the  Dnrham-road,  at  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  Shildon  Works,  The 
chapel  will  hold  1,500  persons.  There  are  also 
to  be  seven  rooms,  consisting  of  class-rooms  and 
vestries.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  building  is 
estimated  somewhat  above  3,500J.  The  main 
part  of  the  chapel  is  72  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  around 
three  sides  are  large  galleries,  carried  on  iron 
columns  supporting  wooden  arcading.  The  con- 
tractors are,  — Messrs-  J.  Atkinson  & Son, 
slaters;  George  & Robert  Hornsey,  bricklayers 
and  masons;  M.  Armitage,  joiner;  James 
Wilson,  painter;  Thomas  Lishman,  plumber; 
and  W.  H.  Davison,  ironfounder.  The  chapel 
will  almost  closely  adjoin  the  new  Church  of 
England,  which  is  in  process  of  being  built.  The 
style  of  the  new  building  will  be  of  the  Roman- 
esque order. A new  Baptist  chapel  has  been 

opened  for  divine  service  in  the  Grange-road. 
Above  3,0001.  out  of  4,1 50Z.,  required  to  complete 
the  building,  have  been  promised.  Mr.  W. 
Peachey  is  the  architect  of  the  new  building,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  last  summer. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Italian,  and  the 


edifice  is  built  entirely  of  Foroett  stone.  There 
is  a porch  paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the 
aisles  in  the  chapel  are  of  the  same  material. 
The  interior  appearance  is  light,  and  a gallery 
passes  round  three  sides,  the  front  of  which  is 
ornamented.  The  seats  thronghout  are  open, 
and  of  stained  pine.  The  dimensions  of  the 
ohapel  are  56  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and  accommodation 
will  be  afforded  for  about  600.  At  the  rear  of 
the  buildings  are  a lecture-room,  a class-room, 
and  a minister’s  vestry,  passing  over  which  is  a 
large  room  for  the  Sunday-school,  and  calcu- 
lated to  hold  about  200  scholars,  whilst  under- 
neath in  the  cellar,  a boiler  and  other  accommo- 
dation for  tea  on  public  occasions  are  provided. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  a stained-glass 
window.  The  chapel  is  lighted^  at  night,  by  two 
sunlights  in  the  roof. 

Belper. — The  managers  of  the  old  Independent 
Chapel  have  accepted  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a new  church.  The  designs,  which  are  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  George  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  architect. 
The  building  is  estimated  to  accommodate  about 
600  persons.  The  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  G.  W.  Booth, 
Gosport,  4,8001.  ; Mr.  Glossop,  Ambergate, 
3,9191.;  Mr.  E.  Thompson,  Derby,  3,9151.; 
Messrs.  Beresford  & Wheeldon,  Belper,  3,8241. ; 
Messrs.  Walker  & Cash,  Wirksworth  & Duffield, 
3,‘103l.  The  tender  of  the  last-named  firm  has 
been  accepted.  It  is  intended  to  commence  the 
building  at  once. 

Halifax. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  Unitarian 
Chapel,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
building  at  Northgate  End,  has  been  laid  by  the 
President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
M.P.  In  1870  the  old  ohapel  was  thought 
unsafe  on  the  east  and  north  (the  only  remaining 
portions  of  the  original  bnilding),  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  resolved  to  take  down  the  whole 
to  the  foundations,  and  rebuild  on  the  same  site 
an  enlarged  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
school-rooms  and  other  desirable  accommoda- 
tions, to  meet  the  improvements  around,  and 
add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  estimated  that  the  new  building 
will  cost  upwards  of  3,0001.  Mr.  J.  A,  Davies, 
of  Leeds,  is  tho  arohiteot. 


^oahs  Hcrtitijb. 

From  ” My  Summer  in  a Garden,”  by  C.  W. 
Warner,  we  get  an  expressive  testimonial  of  the 
philosophical  character  of  American  plumbers. 
Some  of  our  own  may  justly  claim  a share  in 
it : — 

“ Elumbers  are  the  most  agreeable  men  I know ; and 
the  boys  in  the  bueinese  begin  to  be  agreeable  very  early. 

I snspect  the  secret  of  it  is,  that  they  are  agreeable  by 
the  hour.  In  the  dryest  days  my  fountain  became  dis- 
abled : the  pipe  was  stopped  up.  A couple  of  plumbers, 
with  the  implements  of  their  craft,  came  out  to  view  the 
situation.  There  was  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
aboutwherethe  stoppage  was.  I found  the  plumbersper- 
fectly  willing  to  sit  down  and  tslk  about  it,  and  talk  by 
the  hour.  Bome  of  their  guesses  and  remarks  were  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious  ; and  their  general  observations  on 
other  subjects  were  excellent  in  their  way,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  job. 
The  work  dragged  a little — as  it  is  apt  to  do  by  the  hour, 
ibe  plumbers  had  occasion  to  make  mo  several  visits. 
Sometimes  they  would  find,  upon  arrival,  that  they  had 
forgotten  some  indispensable  tool ; and  one  would  go  back 
to  the  shop,  a mile  and  a half  alter  it;  and  his  comrade 
would  await  bis  return  with  the  most  exemplary  patience, 
and  sit  down  and  talk,— always  by  the  hour.  I do  not 
know  but  it  is  a habit  to  have  something  wanted  at  the 
shop.  They  seemed  to  me  very  good  workmen,  and 
always  willing  to  stop  and  tslk  about  the  job,  or  anything 
else,  when  I went  near  them.  Nor  had  they  any  of  that 
impetuous  hurry  that  is  said  to  be  the  hane  of  our 
American  civilisation.  To  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  I 
never  observed  anything  of  it  in  them.  They  can  aliord 
to  wait.  Two  of  them  will  sometimes  wait  nearly  half  a 
day  while  a comrade  goes  for  a tool.  They  are  patient 
and  philosophical.  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  meet  such 
men.  One  only  wishes  there  was  some  work  he  could  do 
for  them  by  the  hour.  There  ought  to  he  reciprocity.” 
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of  Ornament”  (Dean  & Son),  is  a poor  and 
common  affair.  We  mention  it  simply  to  ex- 
press surprise  that  such  rubbish  should  be 

published. A pile  of  interesting  books  await 

notice,  but  the  demands  on  our  space  prevent 
immediate  attention  to  them. 


glisccllintca. 

A Vestry-hall  for  Bermondsey. — A move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  Bermondsey  Vestry  to  erect  for 
itself  a Vestry-hall  worthy  of  that  important 
parish. 


Bradford  Reservoirs. — The  extensive  works 
at  Hoiton  Bank,  which  are  being  executed  by' 
Messrs.  N.  B.  Fogg  & Co.,  for  the  Bradford  Cor- 
poration, are  progress'ng.  These  works  are  for 
supplying  the  high-level  districts  around  th©i 
borough  with  water  obtained  from  the  Stubden, 
or  Thornton  Moor,  watershed.  “ No.  1 ” reser- 
voir, 13  acres  in  extent,  and  which  has  a capacity 
equal  to  between  60,000,000  and  70,000,0001 
gallons,  has  been  constructed  on  land  at  an 
altitude  of  956  ft.  above  the  aoa-level,  while  the' 
top  of  the  bank  rises  to  975  ft.  The  reservoir  is 
oblong  square  in  shape,  and  is  shallower  than 
moat  works  of  this  kind.  It  was  intended  to  hel 
completed  early  last  spring,  bnt  a defect  in  the' 
bottom  was  discovered,  and  extra  expense  bad  to 
be  incurred  in  tho  constraotion  of  a deep  puddlal 
trench  across  the  middle  of  the  reservoir,  to 
render  it  water-tight.  The  bottom  has  also  beett 
more  deeply  excavated,  and  an  additional  holding 
capacity,  equal  to  10,000,000  gallons,  has  thereby! 
been  added.  The  reservoir  will  bo  filled  before 
winter  sets  in.  The  water  is  brought  in  iron 
pipes  direct  from  the  springs  and  streams  on 
Thornton  Moor,  as  far  as  the  Stubden  Beck, 
The  pipe-line  attains  an  elevation  of  1,187  ft.; 
and  the  hills  from  which  the  water  is  taken 
range  about  1,200  ft.  in  height.  By  filter-bede 
the  water  is  caught  at  the  various  streams,  passes 
into  the  pipes  pure  from  the  moor-side,  thence 
into  the  reservoir,  and  from  this  source  the 
highest  villages  that  take  their  water  from  the 
Bradford  Corporation  will  get  service.  Work? 
are  in  progress  on  Thornton  Moor  for  increasing 
the  supply  to  Stubden,  and  when  these  are  com< 
pleted,  and  the  immense  reservoir  “No.  2”  ai 
Horton  Bank  is  finished,  the  water  from  Stubder 
will  flow  into  the  latter,  and  will  serve  the  people 
on  the  medium  b'gh-level.  It  will  be  fron 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  before  Messrs' 
Fogg  will  complete  “No.  2,”  the  work  being  o- 
a very  heavy  character.  Between  500  and  60C 
men  are  at  present  engaged  on  the  contract. 

The  Scott  roconument  Committee. — A 

meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  recently 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Inventors’  Institute,  21' 
Cockspur  - street,  Charing  - cross  ; present,— 1 
Charles  Maokay,  LL.D.  (in  the  chair),  Thomai 
Faed,  R.A.,  John  Burr,  F.S.A.,  George  Cruikj. 
shank,  R.  M.  Latham,  Thomas  Huulston,  Andrew 
Halliday,  C.  Rae-Brown,  honorary  secretary^ 
The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  although  nj 
formal  report  had  yet  been  received  from  thl| 
ball  committee,  the  accounts  being  not  quiti 
closed,  it  was  expected  the  proceeds  of  tM 
Waverley  ball  would  net  5001.  or  600i.  Mr.  Fae<j 
read  a communication  which  ho  had  forwarde  j 
(lest  he  should  be  absent  from  the  meeting)] 
suggesting  that  the  statues  for  the  monumert 
should  be  entrusted  to  more  than  two  sculptonj 
as  there  were  many  “ good  Scotsmen  and  true,, 
whose  heads  and  hearts,  and  carving  tools,  arJ 
yearning  to  do  work  to  be  handed  down  in  buq 
niches  as  those  of  the  Scott  monument.  M. 
Halliday  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burr,  that 
copy  of  Mr.  Faed’s  letter  should  be  forwarde. 
to  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  It  was  remitte 
to  Mr.  Halliday,  to  make  arrangements,  in  cot 
jnnetion  with  Mr.  Rae-Brown,  for  a celebratiu 
of  the  Scott  Centenary  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  o. 
August  5tb.  The  committee  then  adjourned,  j 

The  Newcastle  College  of  Thyslct] 
Science. — It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  23,60C<1 
has  been  already  sabscribed,  out  of  ihe  35,U09i 
required  by  the  University  of  Durham  to  cam; 
out  its  plan  of  establishing  a college  of  physieij 
science  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Two  of  the  pw 
fessional  chairs  have  been  filled  by  men  whot 
names  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  scheic 
baa  been  well  received  in  the  scientific  work 
Mr.  A.  S.  Hersohel,  a son  of  the  late  Sir  Jok 
Hersohel,  and  for  some  time  a professor  in  tl 
Andersonian  University,  Glasgow,  has  bee, 
elected  to  the  chair  of  experimental  physic 
and  that  of  geology  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Davi 
Page.  The  college  is  to  be  opened  in  Octobi 
next. 

Rome. — At  the  last  meetieg  of  the  Arch®!, 
logical  Institnte,  Mr.  J.  Parker  gave  c 
account  of  recent  arcbmological  discoveries 
Rome.  After  touchiug  upon  the  princip' 
reaulta  of  the  excavations  undertaken  by  tl 
Archmological  Society  of  Rome,  he  criticise 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  Sigeor  Rosa,  li 
whom  the  direction  of  the  excavations  tvas  no. 
committed,  and  who  (in  Mr.  Parker’s  opiniot 
was  too  fond  of  restorations.  Mr.  Parker  mac. 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  photographs, 
which  is  still  open  at  the  rooms  of  the  Socieb. 
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Blowing'  out  of  the  East  Cafsson  of  tbe 
last  River  Bridge. — The  American  Riilioay 
'imes  gives  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer, 
Ir.  W.  A.  Roebling,  on  this  Bubject.  In  the 
riginal  design  for  the  caisson,  says  the  report, 
i was  the  intention  to  make  the  air  chamber 
□e  vast  unbroken  space,  without  dividing  or 
jpporting  frames  of  any  kind,  reliance  being 
laced  npon  the  solid  timber  platform  of  15  ft. 
lickness  to  transfer  all  strains  equally  from  the 
loe  inward.  To  diminish  the  work  above,  the 
lasonry  was  to  be  built  inside  of  a wooden 
ifferdam  placed  on  top  of  the  caisson.  This 
rogramme  was  quite  feasible  theoretically,  pro- 
ided  the  air  pressure  could  be  maintained  at 
le  proper  standard  without  possibility  of  failure, 
ad  provided  the  caisson  was  sunk  through  a 
ifc  uniformly  yielding  material.  The  shoe  and 
des  of  the  caisson  were  made  strong  enough  to 
isist  the  overweight  occurring  at  low  tides.  . . . 
he  south  water  shuft  blew  out,  every  particle  of 
jmpressed  air  leaving  the  caisson  in  an  instant. 
0 say  that  this  occurrence  was  an  accident 
ould  certainly  be  wrong,  because  not  one  acci- 
5nt  in  a hundred  deserves  the  name.  In  this 
ise  it  was  the  legitimate  result  of  carelessness, 
•ought  about  by  an  over-confidence  in  supposing 
lat  matters  would  take  care  of  themselves, 
ho  immediate  cause  of  the  blowing-out  lay  in 
10  washing  away  of  the  dam  around  the  pool 
iderthe  shaft.  Eyewitnesses  outside  state  that 
dense  column  of  water,  fog,  mud,  and  stones 
as  thrown  up  500  ft,  into  the  air,  accompanied 
r a terrific  roar  and  a shower  of  falling  frag- 
ents,  covering  the  houses  for  squares  around, 
his  column  was  seen  a mile  oif.  The  noise 
as  so  frightful  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
-ampeded  and  made  a rush  up  Pulton-street.  It 
as  all  over  in  a minute.  As  soon  as  possible  a 
ream  of  water  was  passed  into  the  shaft  from 
jove,  the  locks  were  closed,  and  in  the  course 
■ an  hour  the  pressure  was  restored  to  fifteen 
)nnds,  corresponding  to  a head  of  31  ft.  The 
tal  settling  that  took  place  amounted  to  10  in. 
all.  The  marvel  is  that  the  air-tightness  was 
)t  impaired  in  the  least.  Tbe  weight  of  the 
isaon  at  the  time  was  17,975  tons.  The  air 
ew  out  so  suddenly  that  this  weight  must  havo 
ited  with  considerable  impact  in  falling  through 
e space  of  10  in. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
aurcb,  lilncoln. — The  restoration  of  this 
ifice  progresses  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chitects,  Messrs.  Clarke  & Son,  of  Nottingham, 
le  cleansing  and  reparation  wore  much  needed, 

6 earth  in  the  interior  bting  full  of  human 
'ues  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  boarded 
ors.  About  15  in.  deep  of  this  earth  having 
eu  removed,  some  ancient  sepulchral  slabs 
jre  exposed  to  view,  at  the  original  floor  level : 
e,  of  Purbeck  marble,  contained  three  in- 
ribed  brasses.  A number  of  intricately- 
5'alded  arch-stones,  found  in  the  walls,  are 
ing  utilised  in  the  arches  over  two  of  the 
ndowB  on  the  north  side.  In  the  north  wall 

0 base  of  one  of  the  window-shafts  was  found 
be  an  abacus  belonging  to  a cap,  turned  np- 
le  down  and  used  as  a base;  it  is  now  put  to 

1 proper  use  iu  the  restoration  of  the  north 
orway.  Instructions  were  given  to  work  a 
oper  base,  but  before  they  could  be  carried  out 
B missing  base  was  found  among  the  old 
tiling  material,  and  was  repaired  aud  fired 
•der  the  window-shaft.  The  lower  part  of  the 
BDcel  aisle  wall  and  the  deep  courses  of  facing 
me  adjoining  are  built  of  old  stone  coflinB. 
le  nave  and  chancel  walls  present  none  of  those 
itures,  and  the  materials  used  in  their  con. 
ruction  do  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed, 
le  roofs  are  to  be  new.  The  north  wall  of  the 
sle  was  very  much  out  of  upright.  The  extent 

the  work  is  limited  by  want  of  means. 

St.  Tbomas’s  Seminary.  — The  Eoman 
itholic  Diocesan  College  for  Westminster  and 
juthwark,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  grounds 
rear  of  Cupola  House,  Hammersmith.  The 
antage  will  be  arranged  in  ornamental  plan- 
tions  and  “academic  groves,”  which  wiil  ex- 
ad  back  to  a great  depth  from  the  high-road, 
he  ramshackle  premises  which  have  hitherto 
irved  for  the  mere  housing  of  students  for 
■ders  were  previously  occupied  by  a community 
nuDs. — Webt  London  Advertiser. 

The  New  Courts  of  JTustlce. — The  other 
^euing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in- 
rmed  Mr.  G.  Gregory  that  tho  plans  and  ele- 
ition  of  the  new  courts  of  justice  bad  been 
■spared,  and  had  been  hung  up  iu  the  Library 
the  House  for  the  inspection  of  hon.  members-  ■ 


Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  &.  Blanford’s 
Games. — The  employes  of  this  firm  had  their 
annual  feast  and  athletic  sports  on  Saturday 
last,  at  the  Cricketers'  Inn,  Fairfield,  Kingston. 
They  numbered  about  ninety.  The  prizes  com- 
prised eight  silver  cups  : the  first  of  which,  being 
the  most  valuable,  was  presented  by  the  firm, 
and  bears  the  inscription  to  that  effect.  The 
first  prize  cup  was  contested  in  a handicap 
race  of  100  yards,  in  five  heats,  and  was  won  by 
Mr.  Burton,  cabinot-makor.  The  second  prize 
cup  was  competed  for  by  veterans  over  forty 
years,  in  four  heats,  and  won  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
designer  to  tho  firm.  The  third  prize  cup  was 
for  a hurdle-race  of  200  yards,  in  two  heats, 
level  ground,  and  won  by  Mr.  Isley,  cabinet- 
maker. The  fourth  prize  cap  was  for  a long 
jump,  won  by  Mr.-  Burton,  who  cleared  14  fc. 
11  in.  The  fifth  prize  cop,  was  the  high  jump, 
won  by  Mr.  Isley,  who  cleared  4 ft.  lio.  The  6bh 
prize  cup,  a one-mile  walking  race,  won  by  Mr. 
Spring,  polisher.  Tbe  subject  for  the  7th  prize 
cup  was  a half-mile  walking  race,  level  ground, 
won  by  Mr.  Wm.  Carpenter,  carver.  The  8th 
prize  cap  was  a consolation  race,  300  yards,  won 
by  Mr.  G.  Hutchins,  carpenter.  The  principle 
gentlemen  engaged  in  conducting  the  sports 
were  : — Starter,  Mr.  B.  Morant ; judges,  Mr.  T. 
Blanford  and  Mr.  P.  Boyd  ; handioapper, 
Mr.  W.  Carpenter,  At  the  oloae  of  the  sports 
the  company  retired  to  the  inn,  and  there 
partook  of  dinner,  and  listened  to  various 
agreeable  addresses. 

The  New  Mint  Building:  Site. — In  com- 
mittee on  this  Bill,  Mr.  Lowe  said  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  nuisance  from  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Mint  on  the  new  site.  The  present 
machinery  at  the  Mint  was  very  old-fashioned, 
and  it  was  necessary  now  that  coining  should  be 
expeditiously  performed.  Tho  building,  too,  was 
large  and  straggling,  and  thus  tbe  essential  work 
of  inspection  could  not  bo  so  well  performed  as 
it  (could  if  the  building  were  smaller.  There 
would  be  no  expense  whatever  attached  to  the 
alteration,  the  money  to  be  obtained  for  tho  old 
building  and  tbe  old  site  being,  it  was  believed, 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  new  site  and  for  all  the 
now  machinery  which  was  required.  The  new 
site  was  not  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  bat  in 
Water-lane,  near  the  Temple,  where  the  gas- 
works were  situated.  Mr.  Muntz  said  he  had 
been  to  the  Mint  that  very  day,  and  found  very 
excellent  machinery  there,  although  some  of  it 
required  renewal.  As  a practical  man,  he  should 
say  that  for  8,OOOZ.  or  10,0001.  they  could  make 
the  present  establishment  sufficiently  complete 
to  meet  all  necessary  requirements.  The  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  grant  was  118  to  95. 

The  Patent  Baws. — At  a recent  mooting  of 
the  London  Patent  Agents,  held  to  consider  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  patent  laws — Mr.  Geo. 
Haseltine,  M.A.,  chairman — it  was  resolved  : — 1. 
That  inventors  have  a right  to  the  sole  use  of  their 
inventions,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to 
harmonise  with  the  interests  of  the  State. 
2.  That  patents  should  no  longer  be  granted  to 
mere  “first  importers,”  but  should  be  confined 
to  actual  inventors.  3.  That  the  term  of  a patent 
should  be  twenty-one  years  (now  fourteen), 
without  provision  for  extension.  4.  That  the 
official  fees  should  be  reduced  from  175Z.  to  101. 
for  the  entire  term,  which  is  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  an  efficient  patent  system. 
5.  That  the  French  mode  of  granting  patents — 
without  any  official  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  the  application — should  be  adopted.  6.  That 
in  patent  suits  the  rights  of  patentees  should  be 
determined  by  a competent  court  of  equity,  dis- 
pensing with  jurors  and  “expert”  witnesses. 

A National  Theatre. — With  reference  to 
this  subject  treated  of  in  our  last,  a meeting  is 
to  be  held  on  Monday  next  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  with  a view  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  object.  Amongst  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  are  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Dufferin,  Sir  H.  D.  Bathe,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
Sir  H.  D.  Hardy,  Mr.  Theodora  Martin,  Mr. 
Geo.  Godwin,  Mr.  Plancbe,  Dr.  Doran,  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  Mr.  P.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Bayle  Bernard,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  T.  Holmes, 
Mr.  H.  Neville,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  W.  Lacy,  Mr. 
n.  Compton,  Mr.  F.  0.  Ward,  Mr.  A.  Dubourg, 
Mr.  A.  Wigan,  Mr.  Fritb,  E.A,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
E A , &o. 

The  Westminster  Chapter>House. — A 

meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Chapter-House,  on  this  Friday,  the 
21sb  insb,,  at  four  o’clock.  The  Dean  and  Mr. 
Scott  will  deliver  addresses. 


Metallic  Tiles  for  Roofs. — An  improve* 
meat,  patented  by  Mr.  Tan  Pappelendam,  of 
Charlestown, Iowa, consists  informing  a covered 
ohaunel  between  two  ridges  and  two  tiles  to 
exclude  water.  The  tiles  are  made  of  galvanised 
iron,  or  other  suitable  metal,  and  may  be  struck 
up  out  of  sboet  metal,  or  cast,  as  may  be 
desired.  They  are  made  square  or  diamond 
shape,  and  placed  diagonally  on  the  roof  or  wall. 
Ujyn  each  upper  edge  of  the  tiles  are  formed 
two  upwardly  projecting  ridges,  about  | in.  in 
height,  the  ridges  running  along  the  two  edges 
of  the  tiles,  and  the  second  ridge  being  parallel 
with,  and  at  a little  distance  from,  the  outer 
ridge,  so  as  to  form  a channel  between  them. 
Upon  the  under  side  of  the  two  lower  edges  is 
formed  a single  downwardly  projecting  ridge. 
The  side  angles  of  the  tiles  are  cut  off,  and  then 
arranged  upon  the  roof,  so  that  the  downwardly 
projecting  ridges  of  eaoh  upper  tile  are  placed 
below,  aud  embrace  the  upwardly  projecting 
ridges  of  the  adjacent  edges  of  two  tiles.  By 
this  construction  it  is  considered  to  be  impos- 
sible for  water  or  wind  to  beat  in  and  pass  above 
the  three  ridges.  Upon  the  body  of  the  tiles 
may  be  struck  up  or  otherwise  formed  an  orna- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  a tassel,  flower,  or  other 
suitable  device.  This  ornament  strengthens  the 
tiles,  prevents  them  from  being  rolled  up  by  tho 
wind,  and  may  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  roof 
or  wall. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Eng'lneers’  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  society  was  held,  onFriday,14th  inBt.,at  their 
room,  4,  Westminster  Chambers,  when  the  re- 
port of  the  council  was  considered.  It  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  society  and  the  merit  of  the  papers 
read  during  the  session.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  outgoing  president,  Mr.  James  B. 
Walton,  A.I.C.E.j  the  troasnrer,  Mr.  Arthur  0. 
Pain ; and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eew, 
The  following  were  then  elected  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year: — President,  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Pain,  A.I.e.E. ; vice-presidents,  Messrs.  G.  J. 
Crosbie  Dawson,  A.I.C.E, ; and  Charles  W. 
Wbitaker ; members  of  oonncil,  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Bancroft,  F.  E.  Cooper,  Wm.  Meakin,  F.  Lee, 
A.  Tyrrell,  A.  Walmisley,  and  G.  W.  Wilcocks  j 
hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eew;  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  H.  E.  Hunt.  Mr.  J.  Wagataff  Blundell 
was  re-eleoted  hon.  aoconutant.  Tho  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  until  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  on  the  first  Friday  in  December. 

New  Churcbln  Kennlugton.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  a church  to  accommodate  the  in- 
tended new  district  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
Kennington,  has  been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
spectators.  The  new  edifice  is  to  be  eieoted  on 
a site  abntting  on  the  Vassall-road,  the  ground 
having  been  presented  partly  by  Earl  Eussell 
and  partly  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
The  church  is  intended  to  afford  sittings  for  a 
congregation  of  1,000  persons,  free.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Street.  The  site  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  shrubbery,  which  affords  a pleasant  relief  to 
the  briok-aud-mortar  aspect  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  estimated  cost  of  building  the  ohancel 
and  temporary  nave  is  5,OOOZ.  of  which  1,000Z. 
are  already  promised.  A permanent  nave  wonld 
save  the  loss  otherwise  to  be  incurred  by  the 
temporary  bnilding,  and  give  the  congregation  a 
complete  church,  A parsonage-house  has  been 
purchased, 

Flowers  and  Industry  In  tbe  Borougb. — 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  distributed  the  prizes 
at  the  annual  flower-show  held  in  St.  Stephen's 
National  School-room,  Kent-street,  Borongh. 
The  exhibition  consisted  of  upwards  of  400 
plants.  Upwards  of  seventy  prizes  were  given 
for  plants,  and  prizes  were  also  accorded  for 
yard-gardens,  paper  flowers,  and  clean  I'ooms. 
There  was  a very  large  gathering  of  well-behaved 
and  decently-clad  poor  people.  The  vicar  of  the 
parish,  the  Eev.  James  Amos,  has  bad  good 
success  in  stimulating  the  people  to  improve  the 
state  of  their  homes  by  taking  some  fifteen  of 
the  houses  there,  and  doing  them  up  ; aud  he  is 
now  raising  funds  towards  building  a workmen’s 
hall. 

Surveyor  to  tbe  Wbltecbapel  Board. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Irons  has  been  eieoted  to  this  office. 
The  salary  is  300Z.  per  annum  : no  private  prac- 
tice allowed.  Mr.  A.  Harston  was  second. 

Tbe  Balfe  statue  Fund. — The  sum  at 
present  raised  is  527Z.  The  statue  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
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Worcester  Model  DwellluBS  Assocla-I  statue  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart  The 
Hon.— The  seveeteenth  annual  general  meeting  I model  of  the  Balt  etafe  has  been  sobmittoa  for 


of  this  arSeooiatiOQ  has  been  held  at  Woroeaber, 
Mr.  J.  Parker  presiding.  The  report  of  the 


directors  stated  that  during  the  year  the  changes 
in  tenants  and  the  number  of  void  honses  had 
been  greater.  This  had  reduced  the  amount 
received  for  rental,  and  had  also  increased  the 
cost  of  repairs.  No  less  than  2,000  bouses  for 
the  artizan  class  had  been  erected  during  the 
past  three  years  by  the  Freehold  Boildmg 
Society  and  by  private  individuals.  The  con- 
tinned  depression  of  trade  had  also  caused  many 
artizauB  to  leave  the  city.  The  governors  re- 
gretted that  their  financial  positu.n  was  un- 
satisfactory. Out  of  a population  of  150  souls, 
who  inhabited  the  block  of  dwellings  only  two 
infants  had  died  during  the  year.  The  report 
was  adopted.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that, 
unless  the  association  were  more  successful 
financially,  they  had  better  dispose  of  the 
dwellings. 

Tbe  Proposed  Building  Act  and  the 
Timber  Trade. — On  Tuesday  last  a meeiiug  of 
timber  mercbuuts,  owners  of  saw-mills,  cabinet* 
makers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  wood-cutting 
trade,  was  held  in  the  llnsio*haII  Store-street, 
Kussell-sqnare,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mea- 
sures for  opposing  tbe  Metropolitan  Buildings 
and  Management  Act,  now  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  point  to  which  we  drew  atten- 
tion last  week.  Mr.  Howard  (of  the  firm  of 
Howard  & Sons,  Berners-street)  occupied  the 
chair.  The  following  resolution,  am'ngst 
others,  was  passed: — ‘'That,  in  tbe  opinion 
of  this  meeting  tbe  Metropolitan  Buildings 
and  Management  Act  will  most  injuriously 
affect  the  owners  of  saw-mills,  cabinet-makers, 
manufacturers,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
the  timber  and  wood  trades,  and  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  large  or  spacious  buildiogs.”  A 
petition  to  Parliament  against  the  Bill  was 
approved  of. 

Tbe  Rural  Hospital,  Tewkesbury. — At 

the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  governors,  it 
was  stated  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
erect  a building  specially  adapted  for  a rnral 
hospital.  A site  had  been  purchased  j a design  of 
unpretending  character  had  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  architect;  a portion  of  the  funds 
were  already  in  band  ; and  the  committee  made 
further  appeal.  The  building  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  building  should  be  begun  as 
soon  as  the  specifications  were  received  from  the 
architect.  The  estimated  cost,  including  that  of 
the  land,  was  1,1001.,  and  the  committee  had 
received  promises  to  the  amount  of  6721.,  in 
addition  to  the  grant  from  the  governors  at 
their  last  annual  meeting  of  2001.  The  reports 
were  adopted. 


inspection  to  the  cominittee  in  the  Bradford 
Exchange  by  tbe  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Acton,  of 
London.  The  memorial  represents  Sir  T.  Salt 
in  a sitting  posture,  and  the  figure  will  be  sur- 
mounted with  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy,  de* 
signed  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  arohiteotnre  of  the  Town-hall, 
at  one  side  of  which  it  will  be  erected.  The 
figure  is  to  be  carved  out  of  Carrara  marble,  at 
a cost  of  1,000  guineas. 


For  the  erection  of  schoola  at  LsngLy,  Derbyshire,’ 
Mr.  8.  J.  Barber,  architect : — 

Allcock  £796  6 0 

Dent  685  4 0 

T.  & S.  Whittaker  636  13  0 


Damage  by  Xiigbtnlng. — During  a heavy 
thunderstorm  which  visited  King’s  Lynn  last 
week,  the  lightning  struck  the  south-west  turret 
of  the  south-west  tower  of  the  fine  old  church  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  by  which  the  turret  was  shattered 
from  its  base  into  fragments.  Some  of  these 
were  hurled  in  all  directions,  and  were  picked 
up  at  a distance  of  100  yards,  while  a large  mass 
of  masonry  fell  to  tbe  ground  beneath,  breaking 
the  tombstones  and  trees. 

nXoDument  to  ’Washington  Irving. — The 
ceremony  of  publicly  unveiling  a colossal 
bust  of  Washington  Irving  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  TJ.S.,  took  place  on  July  Ist.  It  is 
supported  on  a pedestal  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
and  stands  15  fc.  6 in.  high.  The  only  inscrip- 
tion is  the  name  of  Irving  on  the  pedestal. 
After  various  addresses  bad  been  given,  a wreath 
of  ivy  from  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  was 
placed  on  the  brow  of  the  statue. 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  this,  Saturday,  evening,  July  22Qd, 
at  the  lower  room,  Exeter  Hall.  Lord  Sbat'cts- 
bury  takes  the  chair  at  eight  p.m.,  and  will  be 
supported  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan,  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  M.P., 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  and  others. 


For  additiona  and  alterations  to  National  Sehoolfl,: 
Heanor,  Derbyshire.  Mr.  8.  J.  Barber,  architect 

Allcock  £266  6 0 

Dent  256  0 0 

T.  & 8.  Whittaker  250  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  dwellings,  with  shop,  Tredegar, 
road.  Bow,  for  Mr.  T.  Maddiaon.  Mr.  Chas.  Chapmaaii 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Bradley: — 
Brsgger  {accepted) £l,u25  0 0 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  the  vicarage  home 
Dorking.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect : — 

Hamblin £751  0 0 

Putney  623  S 0 

Lynn  & Dudley  (accepted  wiih 

some  modification) 613  6 3 


For  marine  residence.  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  "Wight. 
F.  J.  Dibble,  architect 

Thomas  (accepted) £2,132  0 0 


M 


For  detached  villa  residence  on  the  Drake  Estate,  Neij 
Cross,  for  Mr.  W.  Wmdett.  Mr.  Tbos.  Rook  Naplef 
architect  and  sorveyor.  Quantities  supplied i 
Boundary  I 
Fences: 

Smith £1,131  6 9 £Hj  13  3 { 

Smith 1.030  0 0 130  0 0 [ 

Allpress 1,0'J7  0 

Staines  A Sons  ...  1,019  0 

Heath  980  0 

Rooney,  Brothers  920  0 

Stephenson  910  *' 


Tramways  (Metropolis). — In  the  Com- 
mons, last  week,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  moved, 


A New  Thoroughfare,  Cast  and  West. — 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wickens,  the  Clerkenwell 
vestry,  at  their  last  meetiog,  appointed  a depu- 
tation to  wait  upon  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  the  purpose  of  urgiug  upon  that  body 
the  desirability  of  openitig  a new  thoroughlare 
between  East  and  West  London,  by  the  conetruo- 
tion  of  a new  street  from  Old-street  to  Hart- 
street,  Bloomsbury. 

Coming  Statues.  — Permission  has  been 
asked  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
erect  a statue  of  the  late  Earl  Derby  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  opposite  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  report.  The  statue  of  Brunei, 
by  Marochetti,  for  which  also  a site  on  the  Em- 
bankment has  been  asked,  is  not  well  spoken  of. 
It  is  ugly  and  unlike. 


“That  in  the  opinon  of  this  House  it  ia  expedient  ihat 
an  inquiry  be  instituted  early  in  the  ensuing  seaaion  of 
Parliament,  either  by  a committee  of  this  House  or  by  a 
joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  into  the  whole  question  of 
metropolitan  tramwaya,  including  the  following  consider- 
ations  : — 1.  Whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  that  any  I'resh 
tramways  ebonld  be  laid  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
2.  What  should  be  the  limit  of  the  metropolitan  area  in 
respect  of  such  tramways.  3.  Under  what  authority  the 
const  ruction  and  working  of  metropolitan  tramways,  if  any, 
should  be  placed.  4.  Along  what  lines  ol  streets,  it  any, 
tramways  should  be  allowed  to  be  constructed,  and  under 
what  restrictions.’' 


Ball 

Pearce,  Brothers 

Josolyne  

Cooke  

Henshaw  

Hawks  

Aitubeson  and 

Walker 

W’atson  Brothers 
Peskitt  & Taylor 

Riley  

Gooding  

Geofl'rey  & Dicken- 


903  0 0 ItO  0 0 


0 0 107  0 0 


869  0 0 110 

835  0 0 121 

860  0 0 Iu5 


110  0 0 i| 


825  0 0 120  0 0 


0 lOO  0 

810  10  0 99  0 0 

790  0 0 105  0 0 

769  0 0 121  0 0 : 


783  0 0 95  0 0 


0 0 lUl  16  0 


For  the  erection  of  two  warehooses,  Sheppey  Ya^ 


Minories,  for  Mr.  W.  Nokes. 
tect.  Quautities  suppbod  : — 

Leggeit  

Harvey  

Cux 

Sawyer  

Merriit  & Ashby 

Whitiiek 


Mr.  j.  Brudlniry,  arcl^ 


, £1,070 
...  1.040 
...  1,028 


93)  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorating  to  honse  at  Herne  H.) 
for  Mr.  J.  D.  Welch.  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect:— 4 

Smith  £365  0 0 | 

Bica..Boa  & Sons  313  14  0 | 

Cowtan  & Muunooch 232  17  0 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  69,  Wigmore-street, 
for  Mr.  G.  Barker.  Me.88ra.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects  :— 

Ennor £999  0 0 

Conder  •'69  0 0 

Macey ^1^  ® ® 

Tully  885  0 0 

Nutt  & Co 850  0 0 

Sabey 842  0 0 

Smith 797  0 0 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Proposed  Wesley  Memorial  Chapel  — 

A movement  is  on  foot  among  the  Wesleyan 
body  with  tbe  object  of  erecting  a chapel  at 
Oxford,  in  memory  of  the  two  Wesleys,  John  end 
Charles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  ttruc- 
tore  is  set  down  at  15,000i.,  and  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  trustees  of  the  present  Oxford 
chapel,  Dr.  Jobson,  late  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  many  other  eminent  Wesleyan 
ministers,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  on  tbe 
movement. 


For  building  new  sulphate  house  and  stores  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Compacy,  Lower  Sydenham. 
Mr.  E.  8.  Calhels,  engineer  j — 

Hayward £1,750  0 0 

Air'd  £ Sons  1,167  0 0 

■Waller..  1,097  0 0 

Ames  1,090  0 0 

Duller 944  6 0 


For  constrnction  of  a sewer  in  King-street,  Chelsea,  for 
Chelsea  Vestry.  Mr.  Joseph  Patlisson,  surveyor 

Brass  fit  Son 

Neave 

Lacy  & Torkington 

Whittick  (accepted)  .... 


..£520 


Church  Restoration  with  a Vengeance. — 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Man  of  Ross 
newspaper,  of  June  29,  1871  : — “ Boss  Church. — 

During  the  last  fortnight  this  sacred  edifice  has 
been  thoronghly  cleansed.  The  interior  of  nave 
and  chancel  baa  been  covered  with  two  good 
coats  of  whitewash,  and  is  now  as  neat  and  clean 
as  tbe  Wesleyan  Chapel.” 

The  British  Association. — Tbe  first  general 
meeting  in  Edinborgb  will  be  held  on  WedneS' 
day  August  2,  at  8 p.m.,  when  Professor  Huxley 
Kill  rejiign  tbe  chair,  aed  Profe.eor  Sir  Wiliia.^ 

Thompson  will  asdume  the  predidency,  and  [ Drew  £647  lo  o 

deliver  an  address. 


For  St.  Matthew’s  new  Schools,  Eedhill.  Mr.  R. 
Hesketfa,  architect: — 

Bagaley  

Nightingale  Brothers 

Couk  

Carruihera  (accepted)  

Wright,  Brothers  A Goodohild, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  smiements  of  facts.  Hits  of  Tenders,  *c.,  must  be  accot 
b;  tke  Dune  uid  sdilreei  of  the  sender,  not  necess^; 
pobllcKtloD. 

KOTB.— The  respoDslhillty  of  signed  articles,  And  papers  r«*6 
public  meetings,  reels  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


turner  & ALLE 

AET  FOUNDEES  AN] 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STEBj 


..£1,440  0 ' 
..  1,251  0 ' 
..  1,175  0 
- 1,100  0 
..  1,090  0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  school  and  teacher’s  residence 
at  West  Ilsley,  Berks.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect : 
Bryan  (accepted)  £600  0 0 


For  the  restoration  and  partial  rebuilding  of  a 24- 
altbonse  at  Abingdon,  Berks,  for  Mr  W.  Stacy. 


King  (accepted)  . 


LOtiDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturees  op  f 

LAMP  PILLAB: 

GAS  LAMPS,  j 

POUNTAINS,  GATIi 

BAILING,  ETC.  J 


Either  Plain  or  Bronred,  in  til 


Highest  Style  of  Ait, 


HOT- WATER  AND 
ENGINEERS. 


Bole  Importers  of  BARBEZP 
FRENCH  IRONWORK, 
lishers  of  French  and  English  B..; 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  258.  , 
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THE  ALEXANDEA  PALACE 

AND 

MUSWELL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 


Certificates  Tepreseatln;  8i 


TO  TEEMINATE  ON  THE  3Gth  JUNE,  1886. 

THIS  BEING  A "TEUST,”  SUBSOEIBEBS  INCUR  NO  LIABILITY. 


5 0 V Peyalde  on  Appliaitlon. 


-fl  governed  by  the  Truet  Deed. 

V »IU  be  devotsil  to  the  Improreaient  of  the  Proparty,  and  aUo  (when  poirer  Is  obta  Ined) 
bBtiooe.  ' ' 


?"s;sftrgh.i  cSi°i'.:s  a.ii».ib.r.).  wm  « i„.,j  .1  n.  mi.,,,, 

B ("rIO  hlght)  Do.  „ lo  lo  0/ 

C (or  as  Right>  Do ' 

D (i.>r5u  Right)  Do.  flj  10  0 V 

E (or  100  Right)  Do.  .,105  0 OJ 

_.^i  . . Certificates  piua  to  and  entitle  the  Bearer  ■ — 

“ the  Ptooeeda  of  a^o  of  the  property  If  the  repr»aen*aUye  llfr  npou  w.  leh  the  Tontine  prlnlege  depends  shall  bs  IWor  on  theinth  Tune  lacs  \ 

admis.iou8%^r.he‘‘pi-M“aQ?'p^^^^^^  the  sum  of  30«.  In  respect  of  each  Qalnea  paid  upon  auy  Oeruiloete.  if  the  rap, esentactye  life  shall  die  before  the  said  30th  June,  1S86.  | As  eipUined  in  detail  In 
participation  in  Art- Union  Dtstrlbatlons  propose!  to  be  hereafter  eataSllshed.  ) the  body  of  the  prospoctna. 

The  aeeeptance  of  a Certificate  involve*  no  UabilUg.  The  right*  and  privilege*  of  OrfljJcnfe  Holder*  a\ 

The  whole  net  Income  of  the  nndertalilng,  after  defraying  interest  charges  aud  management  expens 

to  Art-Union  DtaCclbBtloue. 

TRUSTEra. 

JOHN  HACKBLOCS,  B^q.  Bolton-gardenr. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

JAUitd  ai»JD.80N.  B>q. 

JOHN  BURKADAILE.  K.q 
JOHN  ALLDIN  MOOBB,  Esq. 

BANKERS 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  AND  BEANCHBi  1 

AUDITORS. 

JOHN  BALL,  Esq.  1 JOHN  YOUNO.  Eao. 

BROKERS. 

UesETS.  WALKER  & LUMSDEN,  0,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  ( 

80LICI  rORS. 

Messrs.  COPE,  EC8E,  * PEARSON,  26,  Great  Georgo-streel,  Westminster. 

SeCRBiAKY. 

TH0MA8  DIXON,  Kmj. 

Officb— 6 and  6,  OttBAT  Wlh  CHKhTEh-STREBT  BUILDINGS. 


JOHN  CLUTTON,  Esq.  Whltehsll-plice. 

LORD  FREDERICK  KERB. 
SIR  WU.  WISbMAN.  Bart. 
JOHN  PARSON,  Esq. 


I JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  E.q,  Inner  Temple. 

I GR  tNVILLE  R.  RYDER.  Eiq. 

eSABLE!  MAGI, AY.  Eiq. 

I ROBiSBr  FOYLbR.  E.q. 

THE  CITY  BANK  AND  BRANCHES. 


HUGGINS  4 BOWSELL,  1,  Threalnesile-alraet,  B,C. 


PBOSPiCCTCJS. 


D adTintsgeouB  Contract  has  been  concluded  for  the  purchase,  free 
ksdra  Paloie  Park  and  lauds  adjoining,  situate  a'  Miinwnll-hill.  I 
l».*x  (c.mprlsliig  a\>.  nt  470  acres  of  Freehold  and  SB  acres  of  Lesil 
e Palace,  for  -he  sum  of  676.0001  Of  t<.ia  »m.ni..t  450.000f.  ra  y 
irty  for  flee  years.  reiiTeseotml  oy  mortage  aud  debentures  Po*«i 
, — -,cil..g  l6i|.0WI.  If  deemed  desirable,  tor  t 


from  incumbrance,  of  the 
[nriisey,  in  the  county  of 
old  Laud),  and  the  cuncen'e 
•emain  on  seenri'y  of  the 

r^euent  of  the  property 


ortho  beiieat  oftne  routine.  --i-.v-iou,.  ouraiAomeut  o,  tns  propan 

^0  objecttif  tOo  Ti  nlinels  to  compleU  the  purchaieand  improse  the  property,  and  thus  to  prrvU 
iwiL  .aa  r ‘ ',:»’’iUuts  of  the  MetropolD,  and  especially  of  Its  northern  and  eastern  porlloi 
Mon  1^  fT  tbe  m»ny  thou-aads  of  cou.nry  rxcur-lonists,  a Granil  Institntlou  of  hea'thn 


...T,  ..  , . will  Cimhme  ihosolld  oilTania.es  of  the  S .uth  Heu-luiiton 

albino  etrot  r rS.  1^  ’’  ’^‘5  ‘‘“n  ''  P'e»e>»™  '‘O'’  P ‘Slimes  lof  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 

jlvlog  eoVet  to  the  larga  and  enllghted  views  of  the  Uro  P'iuoa  ito  isorr 
'his  design  it  Is  propo 
fupport  of  which,  and 
the  chief  peril 
iprov- 


u furthi 

Is  proposed 

"Tee  Mu.w-l?-MU*Es 


'sosobable  at 


ml.)  a: 


and  f 


■d  fur  at 


soon  as  tbe  neceiva' 
of  the  pridrs  of  thi 
e.  aud  <>ih.-r  cb  trge-.  i 
Iway  Act.  ISdO.”  the  Pal 
s place  fir  pnnlic  resort 
isy  bs  prescribed  by  the 
nun  to  tbe  Grounds  and 


of  Eihibitlcns,  Art. Unions,  and 
power  cau  be  obtained  for  the 
Park  aud  Palace,  after  mnklug 
■lU  d b • aspila  I. 

aUce  and  about  200  acres  (which 
aatioo,  sahj-icc  to  tbe 


o the 


i tended  to  enlarge  the  Park,  and  to  lay  out  the  whole  of  the  lands  as  pleasare-grounds. 
ion  of  about  80  acree  of  baHUllfuI  freehold  land  oa  the  border,  which  will  be  reserved 
•po»ee,  so  that  there  wUl  be  a Park  surnmndlng  tbe  Palace,  and  within  a ring  feuce,  of 
in  extent.  But  power  is  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees.  ’•<  sell  or  let-e  for 
ea  any  part  of  this  land  not  lui  j-ot  to  the  ptcvi-ioua  of  the  Act  of  1866.  shoold  such  a 
rsirsble  111  the  Interest  of  the  Toutlueer-  .nK.....K^. 

U a splendid,  capacluus,  and  substaui 
nntliiy  to  keep  it  lu  repair  ; adiuliahly  adap‘ 
tnslcal  Festivals  aud  Conte—'  " — ’• 


LS  well  a 


fur  festive 


»1  strnotnre,  requiring  but  a eomoaratlvely 
for  ExhluUtans,  Mu.eum.,  and  Lectures,  and 
social  gA’herlogs  of  the  greatest 


. Grand  Organ,  which  is  reputed  to  be  oi 
id  111  tbe  Palace  by  Ur.  WiilLs,  under  th« 
I'Ohery,  Criikee,  and  Croquet  Lawns, 
ed  O.ril  g»  Drives,  Groves,  aud  Garden 
ommaridi  extensive  and  magnificent  vl< 


le  of  the  larges’ 

direction  of  nl 

Turfed  R<des,  a 

several 


and  moat  perfect  in  the  woitd,  has  b 


I Paik, 


'1th  Grand  Stand,  with 
hich  Is  nobly  timbered, 
tU'lou,tberefure, 
I the  advan'aget 
be.uty,  and  pure 


Ibis  Ids 


ened  to  ihe  t'UOlic  In  every  ehoi.  ..  .. 

urns,  exhlbiUous,  and  schools  of  art  wiih  scenery  of  the  u 
.ting  alike  to  tbe  Instmctloo,  amu-ement,  end  health  of  tbe 

Palace  by  laUway  co  tuma>  Icailona  in  connexion  witb  the  Great 
and  a eill  Is  aw.iilng  the  Royal  Assent  for  autlu.rDmg  th< 
1 connect  the  Pa. k with  the  UldUud  aod  Great  E .stem  systnms.  Tb- 
iltiee  will  have  power  to  aid  these  enterprltes,  which  are  of  gieat  Impotlance  to  the  sjcobss  oi 
nderrakliig. 
he  Exulbiiionsatid  A 
and  will  c.imprlse  e 
D as  ihe  requisite  p iwers  »re  obtained. 

; is  Ini ended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  devote  p art 
tUniou  Distributions,  to  be  held  every  third  ye.r  during  the 
a number  or  chance  In  each  DIatrlbuti''n  to  ev  ' ^ " 

m.  It  IS  estimated  that  Ihe  fund  for  distribution 
will  range  from  50Uf  to  21. 

following  Tablo  ludlcatss  what  any  Cartlficata  Holder  may  derive  from  this  souccs 


tbe  whole  of  the  snrplns  Income 
..  nu  of  the  Tontine,  auu  to  appro- 

y Certificate  lu  respect  of  ev-ry  2l8.  paid 
trieuniBlIy  to  100,0001.  and  the 


iiYSlB  OF  THE  PBOBADLB  ART-UNION  PRIZE!  AT  B.ACH  OF  BAY  FIVE  TRIENNIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

£12  5.:0  615  Bronght  fnrwsrd]  [Brought  forward  £69.600 

100 Prizes  of  £15  eacn  j.Boil 


'tins  of  £500  each  , . 


Juried  forward!  [Carried  forward  £68,1)00  10,885  £100.000 

appliel  wholly  la  the  selection  of  artistes  con- 
s Art-Union  Bihlbitions,  and  it  will  be  iB«n  thst  U is  pOMlble  for  the  holder 
--  ■ reomve  Five  Prizes  ofSOJf.  eioa  fir  bis  iuveetmeat  of  SI*. 

n-ii  uuder  the  pewers  of  tn- Trnit-Deel.  wbl'in  wi'l  define  anl  reg'’Ute 
d pnvlIeKes  of  the  Certlfica'  e Holders,  and  a coveaant  wdl  bs  cunt  slued  t her  el  a on  their 
— .1, '-"IS  of  the  Deed. 


le  wuole  01 
Impro 


n Mtaoiuui 
lum  ofinia  tbllliiig 
lesrtlfic  i'e  ««.on. 
'•»te  npou  tbe  deal 


It  of  th-  pre 


1 of  the  Tuntlne  during  its  existence  will  be  applied  as  above  explained, 

agreed.  i 
rigbO  C. 


Company  hs 
ery  A (or  slngh 
Qg  fur  each  ng  . . . 

le  represBUtattve  life  lo  respect  0 which  — . 

.be  30Lb  June.  ISSl  pr  ivtdnd  such  ‘'ettlfieata  shall  not 
ur  lue  nearer  of  such  Cortlflca'e  for  the  'ime  being  ehallnoc  hve  drawu  a pr'ze 
ittibuiluu  la  respect  of  the  right  repreiSuting  sueb  gulueo.  Such  premium  wUl 
funds.  Ths  agiesmeut  Is  euejeot  to  20,000  representative  lives  bslug 


ilderatlon  of  the  paymeat 
lo  ne  «u  1 so  i>a  I I pnip  j tiou  for  any  plaral 
the  holder  If.  for  each  guinea  paid  ou  such 

lysnrrHuhe 

id  out  of  the  Tot 
lated 

of  tbe  lotarance  and  Tondne,  every  applicant  for  a certificate  must  wh-n  re- 

' if  possible,  of  metub-ra  of  the  applicant's 

'gbt  the  cenillcate  they  apply  for 


Theholderof  an  B, 

other  peraoiis  at  all  tiiu-., 

Tne  Tontlue  rlg-its  aud  prlvlog 
holder,  be  surrendered  fur  the  right  o 
lisbed  by  the  Executive  U 'inmit'ea . 
offered  lu  this  Prospectus  to  the  hold, 
- cibasi 


I 0 right  Certificate,  will  be  entitled 
t,  Dorsaback,  or  with  au] 
nttaohlug  lo  oer  aiu  Oi 


free  admission  forhimielf  and  four 


the  option  of  the 

suiuissiuu  uu  o'.aar  uay-,  acco  aiag  lo  a plan  or  soaie  to  be  pub- 
ha  BUrreoder  will  involve  ihe  loss  of  every  right  and  prlvi'cge 
of  Uertiflcaces,  exuepc  so  for  as  tbe  same  are  reserved  as  part 


The  holder  of  a Certlfloica  which  -hall  not  h«.o 
In  the  prciceoiJs  of  ih-i  priparty,  at  the  eud  of  tbe  1' 
reprcaeutativo  life  wqicq  shall  be  living  ou  th-  3Jch  of  Jauo.  1 
< aubscrlbor  of  2U  and  upwards  to  theTuutli 


Certificate  (tbe  > u 


le  Park  and  Polac. 


lou  ly  s 


r the  holder  for  the  tl 


red)  w.L).  ii 


L joklog  at  tbe  rapid  y lac 
tbe  expiration  of  toe  run' 

ho, dsn.  of  Oeriifioates  enii 

Company  (ilmtCe.l  by  guar. 
Muawah  fiill  Estate  Maui 
are  tbe  Directara  of  tbtC  0 


rerpe.t  of  every  3ls.  paid  by  such  subocribe 
lu  the  An  Uui  m Di-tribatloo  in  re-pa  it  of  lU 
, n<v<  la  respect  of  each  of  bis  rights  of  « 
, Che  riguc  co  a shi  e In  cue  poo—d.  of  the  T. 
uf  ouiidiug  laud  aetr  L 
property 


e being  of  his 
privileges  of 
I death  uf  the 


icQ  the  repre- 
tine  property, 
uors  can  ue  no  doubt  that  at 
then  distribatod  amougst  the 

'f  tbe  Toiittue  aud  property,  and  with  that  object  only,  a 
Iitce)  basbiei  lacoromtsd  by  coe  Utio  uf  “ Tbe  Alexandra  Palace  aid 
gHuieuC  Oompmy.  Limited."  Tbe  Executive  ComiuUtee  of  the  Tontine 
impiay.  Tne  Oertificace-bolders  will  not  be  msmbecs  or  Conltlou.ories 


will  b 


vciiieut,  Co  s li 


nded  property  to  he  acquired  for  the  purpoeei  of  the  Toallae  will  he  vested  In  the 
trust,  to  permit  the  Uauageinaut  Couipauy  to  manage  the  same,  ami  with  the  coaeeat 
'.so  far  as  ronuireil  by  the  I'ruai  deed,  to  grant  lei.e-,  ♦ id  detl  U-rowl  .h  for  the  beuefit 
unileriakiug,  ant  rals-  fartasr  capital,  not  rxceedlug  150,0,0<  If  reqairoJ.  for  ihe 
7 mortgage  or  d-beulurei  (lu  addiuou  to  the  w irking  capita,  provided  by  the  routine), 
miuattou  of  the  Toat  ue  (''.he  30Gb  of  Jaue,  1366),  or  ao  soon  after  as  may  be  Con- 
le  ruutluB  pro  jorty  au  1 dls'rib  i o tbe  pMoie-t. 

t of  the  Trnet  Deed  all  qua.tions  (if  any)  which  miy  arise  reUtlog  to  the  Tontine, 
jueoruQ  its  lermiuallju,  scaud  referred  to  such  couueei  ae  the  Aitoruey-General  for 


ctlctes  of  Asinctallou  uf  tl 
If  no  Issue  Is  made  tbe  i 
Tbefnlinwiug  ..ooumeU 
(1)  An  Agieem-nt,  d 


y LimiK 


3 Mti  agemeui  CuDiiauy  Limited, 

.iBil  13i.a  July.  1:71,  betwean  the  ai 
t Company  Limited  uf  the  one  port, 


th*  Muiwell  Hill  Bita' 

Alexaudia  Palace  and  H' 
Henry  Harkoy  uf 


Company  Limited 
-xandra  PaUceaud 


veil  HUI 


(2)  A Deed  of  Tm.t. 

E late  Msuageu 
part. 

(8)  A.  Deed  of  Cove'iant,  dated  13th  July,  1871.  between  the  Ldudon  and  Lancashire  Life 
A-suraucs  Cum.iauy  of  tbe  oue  part,  aud  the  Alexandra  FaUue  aud  JlusweU  HUL  Estate 
Mauagement  Company  Limlte  i.  ol  the  ntber  part. 

Prospeotuse-  (with  au  out.ine  sketch  of  the  Palace)  and  forms  of  appllcaUon  for  Certificates  miy 


Appl'Cicluns -or  Cercificau  .. 

and  uuappUcatiou  will  be  our.lued  uol-ss  cuesui 
Bpecified  for  plural  rights  applied  for  as  above  »t 


dof  t 
ictly  a 


1 the  Saukere  a 


n*  of  payment  of  the  deptalt 
i uf  each  stogie  right,  or  tbe  araouat 


Toutl/ 


GsirrLEscstr,- 


• Having  t 
a dlugle 


le  BXECUl'lVE  OOMHirrEB. 
paid  the  eum  of  2ts.  lo  the  Biukeis  or  auth  rUed  Agents,  I request  to 
...  ...  —.a..-.  - . -'exaudra  Palace  aud  Jld.weil  fltil  Batata 


Right  Certificate  i 


auy  II 


sd  nomluaie  ae 

I shouldnot  be  thi.ee  uf  prumlueut  Indlvidua 
“I  or  nirudf.  Applicants  may  nominate  a 

‘PPUMOtuhoosejto  waive  the  Uisurauoa 
mi  f .n  “T  selected  li'e  Osviug  been 

Hr.t  noiuin'l-**’**'*”*''*  required  to  furnish 

June.  18  G.  tt-e  Tontine  will  obaolate'y  ci 
luosrt  or  to  be  realbtd,  and  the  m " ' 

Ihe  Lolderof  an  A or 
re  soniltsicm  to  ’the 
uf  the  Toulioe. 

‘ rlO'right  Oertifleste  will,  in  addition,  be  entitled  to  free  admission  on  two 
oebol*  Comniittee.  In  each  Week. 

eroufou  ur^u'h**^  '*t*^*^  Certificate,  will  be  eniltlod  Co  similar  privileges  for  himself  and 


I proceeds  will  be  distributed 


) tbe 


nay  be  after  that 


ad  I hereby -eree  to  accept  the  s 
lose  ' UL  cue  13th  July,  1871. 

Upou  beariug  iba',  y ,u  aie  prepired  to  Issu 
life  of  the  age  statad  in  tbe  Froepeoiue,  upon  w: 

Cenlfioale  to  depend. 

Name  In  full  of  Applicant 

Profession  or  Business 

Date 

HO.  

THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  AND  MJSWELL  HILL  R6TATE  TONTINE. 

Form  or  AppLicAilott  fob  fLuiiai.  Riuiir  CERTirtosiz, 

'I'O  us  lelt  wiiu  iije  Rsukere  ur  au'.uo.i.ed  Ageate. 

To  the  SXt'  UnVE  COMHirrEB. 

Qefti.A’sev,— Having  paid  the  sum  of  £‘  to  the  Bsukers  or  anlboriied 

Agents,  1 r-q'iest  to  have  ls.uaa  to  met  Cerllficates  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  aud 

Uuvweit  Hill  Estate  Tontine,  and  I hereby  agree  to  acespi'.  such  Certlfio  ties  or  auy  less  uuinber  of 
Rl.  b's  mat  may  be  allotted  to  me,  upou  the  terms  of  tne  Prospeotae  and  uf  tbe  rrnst  Deed  uf  tbs 
IStb  July.  1871. 

Upou  hearlug  that  yon  are  prepared  to  Issue  the  Certifica'as,  I agree  to  nominate  a represeatatlva 
life  or  llvee  uf  the  age  staled  lu  the  Prospeciui,  upou  wriich  I desire  tbe  Tontlue  privileges  m respect  of 
such  Certificates  to  ilepeud. 

Name  lu  full  of  Applicant 


ir  Bosiusss. 


espeot  of  each  right  applied  for. 


Nutx,— This  Receipt  must  be  delivered  to  the  Sroi'etary  of  the  Tontl 
tbe  Cerllfija'e. 

Dae  notice  will  be  given  of  tbe  Certificates  being  ready  fa 


le  In  exchange  for 


1 of  £ 


e Cenunittee  of  tbe  AU 


Note.— This  Receipt 


be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tc 
the  Oorilfloii ' 

Due  notice  will  be  given 


In  Bxcliange  for 
.e  Ueitificates  being  ready  for  issae. 


r? 


m 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[JPLY  22,  1871. 


Batb  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS, 


CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  _ 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Advt.J 


CAESON’S 


PAIKT, 


PATRONISaO  BY  THE  QOSEN, 

Ib  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

O U T - D O O R WORK. 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE,  AND 
COMBO. 

2 OWt.  FREE  to  aU  STATIONS. 

ALL  COLOURS, 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  Post  Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  & SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. ; 

AND 

21,  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 

AECnilMEDEAN  LAWN  MOWER 

Prices  and  Testimonials  Post  Free. 


price  3a.  (poatage  M.) 

A TREATISE  on  the  APPLICATION  of 

Ai  IRON  to  the  CONSTRUCrlON  of  BRIDGES.  GIBOaRB, 


ROOFS,  and  other  WORKS;  showing  the  priucip'ee  upo 
inch  atructurea  are  designed,  and  their  practical  application.  Espe- 
clall;  arranged  for  the  nte  of  Students  and  Fractlod  Mechanics,  all 
Mathematical  Formalic  and  Symbols  being  exo'uded. 

By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN.  C.E. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  fetatloners'-haU-coTitt,  E.C. 


A CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

f\_  nected  with  LETTERS  PATENE  for  INTfiNflONS. 

By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  BarrUter-at-Law,  and 
J HENRY  JOHNSON.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.F.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent.  Uncoln-B-inn-flelds.  and  Glasgow,  Authors  of  “ The 
Patentee's  Manual." 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London  : LONGMANS.  ORKRN.  * CO.  187L 


1 BOOKKEEPING.- 

■»  desiring  a n 


■PERFECTION 

_L  BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system, 
havo  a set  of  MODELS  for  DUILDEK3'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  “ The  Builder,' 
No.  1,180.  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry.  tuiUbla  for  small  builders.— 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  St.  Qeorge's-toad,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


QBWAGE  IRRIGATION  and  DOWN- 

o WARD  FILTRATION.-A  Paper  on  the  SELECnON  and 


nn.  A.  RICHARDSON,  AECHITEOTDRAL 

A ARTIST,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  Chambers.  Lincoln's  Inn.— 


Artistic  Perspective 
from  sketches 
Nineteen  years. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 


A PARTNER  Wanted,  immediately, 

With  1,0001.  to  assiit  in  obtaining  the  Patent  and  carrying 


Price  One  Shilling,  prat  free  S3  haUpenny  stamps. 

Rural  architecture  : a Series  of 

Designs  for  Rural  and  other  Divellings.  from  the  Lab  juror's 
Cultsige  to  the  small  Villa  and  Farm-house  wi  th  Oulbulldlnge,  with 
desciiiHloos  of  the  Plans,  remarks  on  the  Materials  used  lu  their 
construction,  and  dlTcOttons  for  the  Workmanship,  fully  Illuttrated. 
F.  WARNS  4 CO.  BcJfurd-street,  Covent-gardea. 


icheme  of  DRAINAGE  end  SEWER  IMPROVd- 
JNTS— 'Plans  can  be  eeen  and  full  particulars  obtained  at  the 
ices  of  Mes-ri.  ASHURST.  MORRIS,  A CO.  6.  Old 
for  further  Information  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  DDNKLEY,  Ted* 
dlngton,  S.W. 


WANTED,  by  a proficient  ARCHITBOP 

ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  experienced  In  i 
Office  duties,  unde^^a  perspective,  and  is  a goJd  draughty 
Saiarymodei  ' ""  *'  ' ' 


— W.  W.  Mr.  Caoston’a,  4,  L lureuce  Pouauiey.h: 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  ArchlUct. 

Brief  chapters  on  British  car- 
pentry ; GOTHIC  ROOFS,  6a.  Cd, 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  12a.  6d. 
PERSPECTIVE,  38.  6d. 

A CLUE  TO  RAILWAY  and  OTHER  Com- 

pensation, 4s.  Od. 

SIUPKIN,  MARSHALL.  A CO. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  -who 

eitabltihed  la  practice  In  London  for  some  ye-ara,  la 
ring  Into  PARTNERSHIP  with  another  Architect 
In  good  practice,  or  would  be  -willing  to  undertakB  the  eutlre 
management  of  an  Office. -Addrebs,  "Architect,"  Poat-offije,  Store- 
B--dforJ-aquire,  W.C. 


ARCHITECTURB. 


J,  J 0 B B I N S, 

3,  WARWICK  COUBT,  HOLBOEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  M6molxe_  for  the  I'roles.lonal  Man  and  the 
Operaiive.  Being  ” ' ' ' ' " 


Series  of  Working  Drawloga  to  a Urge 
e*.=mpitfylng  the" Arrangement  and  Doiaila  adupted  In  carrying  out 
the  several  branchea  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Private 
Bdiflcea.  In  Eighty  Parts,  8a.  Cd.  each  ; or  in  Four, Volumes,  bound 
In  cloth.  Twelve  Guineas. 

NB— I^ls  work  la  extenrivvly  used  In  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kenelugton. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Series  of  Examples  of  Enriched  Details,  and  Accvasorles  of 
the  Architecture  of  Great  BrlUin.  By  JAMES  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  In  Forty-eight  Parle,  3i.  each  ; or  in  Two  Voluinea, 
bonnd  in  cloth,  Seven  Guineae. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Example*.  By  JAMES  E 
COLLING,  Architect.  In  Thirty-eight  Putts,  2t.  fl-i.  each  ; or  Ijj 
Two  Volumes,  bound  In  cloth.  F-ve  Guineas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Exhibiting  tome  sf  the  beat  Ezamples  In  Great  Brilaln.  From 
Drawinga  and  Meaanrements  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMaN 
and  J.  H.  JOBBIN&  In  Forty  ParU,  2a.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Two 
Tulumea,  hound  In  cloth.  Five  Ouliieas. 

ABCHITECTURAL.  ANTIQUARIAN,  NAVAL, 
MILITARY,  & MEDIEVAL  DRAWINGS, 
Landecape,  Bale  Plana,  Railway  Plana,  and  Sections  Lithographed 
in  the  beat  style.  BUla  of  Quantlttea,  Circular  Notea.  Invoices, 
Cards,  and  every  description  of  Commercial  and  Colour  Frlutlog. 

J.  JOBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN.  LONDON,  W.C. 


A" 


MBE.  — A CIVIL 

formerly  attached  to  the  houae- 
_ _ _ __  (be  Belgiane,  author  of  itveral 

rchiteclnre,  has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL,  to  whom  he 
y advsut.ge  api“-rtatniug  to  hta  profesalon.  Terma 
-Addreae.  H.  D.  Chfi'eau,  Porte  Gayole.  


OULOGNE  - SUR 

ENGINEER.  ARCHITECT, 

hold  of  H-M.  Leop-Jld  l.  King  - 


ro 

I A 


ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

AUCTIONEERS,  *c.  — SPECIFICATIONS.  ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIED  CATALOGUES,  and  every  deacrlptlon  of  docu- 
neatly  aud  correolly  copied,  at  li  per  folio  of  seventy-two 
Plana  and  drawinga  of  all  kinds  copied,  reduced, 

oOd,  on  reaaonablo  term',  by  FRY  A SON,  L''“ 

Litbographera,  aud  Printers,  13  aud  14.  SoV'- 
N.B.  When  more  than  four  copi 
redaction  allowed 


. -re,  OrayVlun?’ 
{Hired,  a considerable 
aograpbed. 


\17 ANTED,  a good,  energetic,  and  perse- 

VV  veilruMan  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  to  Carry  Out  a Job. 
- ' . . ._  .1  .*  .....  n..r....-t.<..nl.  nt  i,I-n  — .AtiqIv. 


oroughly  u 

I,  LlDcoh 


w 


ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  OUT- 


DOOR  BUILDER'S  FOBEnAN, 
bl'ig  contract  in  Towu.— Address,  statiog  age,  refers 
Offire  of  " The  Builder." 


charge  of  a job 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  CAR- 

PENTKR  and  JOINER,  to  uke  charge  of  these  branchea  on  i 


w 


ANTED,  a BUILDER’S  ESTIMATING 

he  a good  aocouut- 


and  COBREaPONl'INQ  CLERK.  H. 

draught.man.— A.pp'y.lnowu  handwi 

B'atLng  wages  required,  J.  C.  B.  1 
dnahiro.  


Nuw  ready,  InlSmo.  pil.-e  Si.  64.  cloth, 

Explanatory  mensuration  for 

the  USB  Of  SCHOOLS:  conUIning  numeroua  Bx»mples  and 
ethbedying  (by  permiseion)  nearly  all  the  Questions  set  lu  the 
Exauiinauon  Papers  of  the  Oxford  University  Delegates. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  HILEY,  M.A.  St.  John's  Collrge,  Cambridge. 
Mathemallcal  Master  at  Iborp-Arch  School,  Yorlubire  ; Author  of 
*'  Becapliulatory  Examples  in  Arttbiuetic.” 

London  : LONQMANi*.  QRKBN,  4 CO.  Pstemoater-row. 


TO  PAINTERS. 


117 ANTED,  a WOBKING  FOREMAN, 

VY  with  a good  general  knowledge,  csptble  of  prepvrlng 


eatimatsB  and  boohing  the  work  under  hls-conlro'L— Apply, letter 
only,  addressed  to  M.  4 J.  cate  of  Mesarr.  Barnard  4 Sou,  Wlnaley 
itreet,  Oxford-street,  W. 


w 


ANTED,  a fitst-clajs  MASON, 


IlfANTED,  a COMMISSION,  by  s 

I V experienced,  energetic  Man,  having  a connexion  ama 
Bnll-Iei*.  4o.— Adilreaa.  609,  Office  of  " The  Builder," 

wanted,  a RE-ENG  AG  IIMENT,  i 

VV  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Thor .ughly  experienced.  0« 
references.  The  country  not  objeoled  to.— Address,  610,  Office 
' The  Builder."  i 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS,  I 

\17 -ANTED,  by  a steady  Youug  Man,  wJt 

\ V has  fslledin  business,  an  ENGAGEMEST  aa  PLUMBER  J 
TBEEE-BBANCH  BAND.— Address,  H.  C.  45,  Lockington-mf 
Battersea.  S W.  1 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS.  [ 

\T7 ANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  bjH 

VV  good  PLUMBER  and  GASFITiER.  No  objection  to  aUll 

time  wi  h other  branches,  if  required.— Address.  A.B,  82,  HimpM 
road,  UpperHulloway.  N.  1 

TO  BUILDERS. 

wanted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  CLERK.  Well  up  In  the  Office  duties.  Can  take  out  qn[ 
titles,  measure  up  work,  keep  prime  coat.  taka  chyge 

good  3 'bhiog  hualnees.  Bdary  moderate. -Address,  8.  M,  87,  Curtag 
road.  N.E. 

'\’17  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Maj 

V V aSirUATiON  aa  GENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN 
Charge  of  a Jjb.  Well  up  lu  setting  out  works.  Is  a fair  draugn 
man  and  measurer.  Hos  hal  the  general  roauagemeut  of  anesttf 
Add/eis.  FOREMAN,  care  of  Mr.  Barrowa,  11.  Moreton-str< 
Pimlico,  8.  W. 

\X7  ANTED, by  a good, practical  PLUMBE3 

V V who  could  make  himself  useful  in  any  other  branch  of  [ 
trade,  a PERMANENT  SlTUAIION.or  otherwise.  Town  or  coour, 
Afldre'e.  A.  B.  104.  Southwark  B.-ldge-road.  S.E 

TO  BOILDER0.  &c. 

\/l7 ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GLEE. 

VV  thoroughly  well  up  In  prime  coat,  measuring,  and  adt 

usual  duties  of  the  office.  |Falr  draughwmau.  and  has  “Pt“^ 

kuowle'go  of  the  trade.  Qo.d  referanoss.— Address,  B.  L.T 
Blnnlev-road.  Upper  HoUoway.  .j 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERB.  ' 

\^7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27; 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBKE  and  GASFirTEK  Can 
plain  ziiicwoik.  Good  reforeocea. — Addieaa,  PLUMBLR,  No.-, 
Silbbiugton-street,  St.  Pauersa,  N.W.  |j 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS,  BELLHANGER^  to. 

'VAT’ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITU. 

VV  TION  as  above.  Deed  to  ballders.  Can  tike  charg. 

Urge  or  small  j lb,  or  as  jobbing  hand.  Agei2a  Town,  oounCr.i 
- AdilrH-a  A.  B.  40.  High-.treet,  Camden-towu.  N.W.  * 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AAT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUT 

VV  TION  or  JOB.  as  WRITER,  GRAINBR.  4c.  who  is  1 

acquainted  with  bouse  pslnliug,  or  the  taking  charge  of  painter 
Addreas,  A.  B.  5,  Marlborongh-road,  Hallato  d-stree»,  loliog'on,  q 

TO  ARCBirECriS.  ■ 

AXrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  I|i 

VV  GAGEMENf  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Hwhadfl.eu 

and  a hair  experience.  Neat  draUgULman.  UndonUnds  peo 
live  aud  the  u-.ual  office  routine.- Aodreas,  59S,  Office  Of  M 
Builder."  . 

wanted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  1 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  »n  experienced  Man,  whi] 
filled  that  office  and  that  of  clerk  of  worki , tor  mauy  years.  F» 
cla«  references  to  present  aul  pait  employers.  Ju'toompletW 
large  job  in  the  Cliy.-Addrees,  A.  B.  49,  Palmerston-raad,  th 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  [ 

1Y7ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  f 

VV  a lb  iroughly  practical  and  energetic  Man,  aa  OEN^ 
nr  SHOP  FOREMAN.  No  objection  to  a good  country  job.— Addh 
W.  C.  Itl3.  Kaat-toad,  City-road,  . 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURY'EYOR".  . 

AA7ANTiiD,  by  a competent  ASSISTAb 

tV  a EB-BNOAOEMENr.  Is  a good  draaghtaman,  and 
tomed  to  prepare  worklug,  detail,  and  panpecllve  drawings.  U| 
stauda  surveying  and  levelling.  — Aduess,  B.  T.  1,  Oambefi)j 
villas.  Swanmore-road,  Ryde. 

WANTED,  a BE-BNGAGEMBNT,  .4 

VV  CLBRK  of  WORKS.  GESERALFOREMAN,  or  CHAEtJ 
a JOB,  by  an  experienced  puahlug  Man.  Practically  aoqnig; 
with  every  branch  of  the  Bonding  Trades,  aud  capable  of  oak 
out  auv  class  of  bulldlug.  Salary  moderate.  ' First-claasreteei 
Addresa  ALPHA,  at  BaylU’e,  Bookseller,  118,  High  street,  Port 
town,  N.W.  1 

\A7 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Ij 

VV  class  ORAINER  and  MARBLBK  Piece-work.- Ad 

I J 65  Viciotla-roal,  Kenlish-lown,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


117 ANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  ooniUnt  SITUATION  or  JOB.  No  objection  to  fill  up  hi 
..  . . — .i_. 1.  i»  V—  . constancy.— Address,  ii-  C-  dl 


price  IS 


. 6d. 


This  Week, , 

IGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION ; Being 

' a Description  of  the  HolopbctAl  System,  aud  of  Az  mutbd ' 
inaenring  and  other  New  Portna  of  Lighthouse  Apparatus. 
ByTHOMAS  STEVENSON,  F.R.S.E.  M.  I. C.E.  Ccvil  Engineer. 
Second  Edition. 

Dlostrated  with  numerons  Woodcuts  and  Plates. 
Edinburgh  : ADAM  4 CHAtLES  BLACK. 


CALCULATIONS. 

The  BUILDER’S  COMPLETE  CALCU- 

LATOR.-MKR1V ALL'S  RULES,  TABLES,  and  EXAMPLES. 
Post  free,  13  stamp*. 

0.  M.  MKKlVALE,  f3,  Judd  street,  Euston-road,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  doth  boards,  price  3a.  61.  (posta{e  3d.| 

pOWER  in  MOTION  : HORSE  POWER, 


1 ANGULAR 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

. Y y _ experienced  _WeU  up  In  *>1  tranche,  of  the  buddl 


Idiug 

trade,  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  aged  35,  a BITUAT  ON  v 
FOREMAN  of  W OKKS.  Just  completed  a iwenly-aix  months_^  job. 
firat-cU's  referen  ces.- Address,  Mr.  M.  13,  HasUtga-st 
ilreet,  W.C.  


:,  Judd- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  COKTEACTOB?. 

117 ANTED,  a KE-EN GAGEMENT, 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  pt^lh-i  Chsrge  of  a Job.  No  objMtio) 
to  a cotintiy  job.  Carp*  . - • - --  . ..  i.  . — i iv 

testlmouiali  aud  referei 
atseet,  Camden-towu.  N. 


TO  ARCHITKCra. 


■\117ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,: 

VV  London,  by  a good  prscttoal  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

-_j 'o,  r.i.J  .I,...,.,.,.  rfBhalla.  n.imoetl. 


VEXOB.  Worklug  and  flulabed  c 
also  a fair  knowledge  of  qnantltiea. 
to  archltec'j.  Will  do  work  at  hi 
ARCHITECT,  135  Cainbridge-atree 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.^ 


IA7 ANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-l 

VV  Man,  a SIlUATlON  a*  FOREMAN  or^  WOEKIf^  £ 


MAN  of  PAINTERS.  Good  refetencea  aa  to  Icharacler.— Ad 
G.  P.  17,  Cl»reudoD-squ*re,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4o. 

■\Y7 ANTED,  by  a young  Gentleman  (i, 

VV  221  a SITUATION  aa  an  AKCaiTBCrS  ASSISTANT 

L—  . .rrcj  rjinS  ri.ferenoei 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


V\7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  ia  a London 

V V Office.  Qaalifications  Ten  yesni'  experience,  and  thorough 


WHEEL  GEAEING.  DRIVING  BANDS, 

FORCES.  By  JaMES  AKMoUR.  C.E 

With  numerous  Diagram*. 

Also  by  the  aame  Author,  juat  pub'ished, 

IRON  and  HEAT : exhibiting  in  simple 

orm  the  Principles  concerned  in  the  CONSTRDt..-TION  of  IKON 
BEAMS,  PILLARS,  and  BRIDGE  GIRDERS,  aud  the  aCTTIoN  of 
HIAT  in  the  SMELTING  FURNACE.  12uio.  with  numerous 
Dlsgrsms,  3a.  6d.  (postage  3d.) 


proficiency  in  porapecUve,  deUll, 
vejlng.  Specimens  ' *' 

Old  Kjnt  road,  S.E. 


who  wishes  to  acqnalut  bimielf  with  the  princi- 
ples of  hta  own  utde  can  afford  to  bo  wilhou.  it."— coufA  Ilurham 
Aftreury,  April  22Bd,  1871. 

"A  very  nietul  aud  thoroughly  practical  Ult.e  volume.  In  every 
w»y  deaervlng  of  circulation  amongst  working  iutu.”—Jliniitg 
Jouma', 


WANTED,  by  a Jobbing  BRICKLAYER, 

a leiroaneut  SITUATION.  Wagealow.  U>ed  to  all  kinda 
of  repaixB,  Total  abataiuer.  Aged  25.— Address,  %V.  T.  Post-office, 
C.mden  Station,  Camden-road. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

nmended  by  the 

iporUnt  dltcoveiiea  In  building 
•ppliaucei.  wi.ich  have  already  been  adopted  by  a large  number  of 
( archiUclB,— Address,  A.  W.  P.  52.  High  Molbotn  W.C. 


ANTEi7, 

CLERK  of  WORKS-  Can  be  strongly  ri 
hlght  at  architectural  refstcueea.  for  ability  U - " 


CLERK  of  WOaKS. 
being  aniiou 
not  objected 


CaplUl  draughtemao.  Qjod  refeteaoeii 
...  _ RB-BNOAGSMENr.  BaUry  modera 
Address,  prepaid.  G.  H.  44.  Lupna-stre 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDBEtS,  4c. 

engagement, 

olherwls',  by  a flcsi-claas  ESriiLATINr 
QUANTITY  C'nEBK.  Good  praciloal  draught  man 
oulldera'  ac.-ounla.  Tweuly-two  years  experienc 
with  last  employer.— Addresa.  B.  E.  303.  Gray  a-lnn- 


\Y7  ANTED, 

V V porary  or  ol 


1,  aud  irellr 


ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEiMENT 

CLEEK  of  WORKS.— A-ldresa.  J.  UA^S.  Jesale  .- 
Brodetlck-roiil.  Wandawortn-commou.  Tjottng.  d.W,  ,, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 


WANTED,  by  an  ’ experienced  . 


CLERK  0f'  wdRK6.'oc  b“iNERAL  £0^=^ U^ru'p' 
prefened.  Good  references.-Aildieaa,  C.  8.  Mr,  EobetU.t 
Dncoln  House,  Llandudno  North  WwUi. 


July  29,  1871.] 


YOL.  XXIX.— No.  1486. 


Public  Monuments  and 
Portrait  Sculpture. 


HE  motives  wliioh  occa- 
sion the  now  universal 
patronage  of  portrait 
may  be  classed  as  of 
two  kinds ; and,  to  a 
certain  extent, eachmay 
exercise  an  influence  in 
the  treatment  of  por- 
trait art.  One  is  the 
interest  that  attaches 
to  sneh  records  in  their 
relation  to  the  more 
intimate  personal  and 
family  feelings : the 
other,  less  individnal  in 
its  object,  has  reference 
to  the  acts  or  oircum- 
stances  that  have  sig- 
nalised the  career  of 
the  subject  of  the  por- 
trait,— be  it  as  a states- 
man, a great  com- 
mander, a judge,  or  the 
reputation  he  may  have 
achieved  as  a scholar 
or  a man  of  science, — 
rather  than  personally 
to  himself.  In  the 
line  minute  particulars  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
[lortance,  and  may,  nay  must,  be  made  the  moat 
[f  to  give  the  portrait  its  true  value.  The 
[idvantage  of  painting  will  here  be  obvious  in 
giving  the  complexion  the  life,  as  it  were,  and 
he  colour  of  the  eyes,  and  other  familiar  details, 
wen  to  those  of  dress.  In  the  other,  where 
narble  or  bronze  is  to  be  the  medium  of  repre- 


eutation,  such  minuiix  are  leas  essential,  as, 
ndeed,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  sculpture, 
lere  a larger  and  broader  view  of  the  subject 
nay  be  taken ; and  as  this  increases  the  diffi- 
julty  of  the  task  of  an  artist,  so  does  it  call  for 
ibility  of  a high  order  and  considerable  practical 
Jxpcrience  to  know  how  to  meet  it. 

It  is  essential  to  the  true  and  fair  under- 
itanding  of  these  papers*  and  the  accompanying 
jritioisra  on  the  modern  schools  cf  art  that  the 


inprejudiced  reader  should  recognise  the  real 
learing  of  their  design  in  relation  to  the 
jeculiar  difficulties  of  portrait  sculpture;  not  in 
lispiragement  of  portrait,  but  to  show  that 
inless  this  class  of  art  shall  be  practised  on 
iome  higher  principle  than  mere  imitation, 
joulpture  must  and  will  suffer  deterioration  as  a 
3ne  art.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  are  stated 
lU  the  former  paper.  It  must  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  remarks  apply  exclusively  to 
sculpture  as  an  art  that  has  its  own  conditions 
if  practice.  It  is  because  it  cannot  do  what 
painting  can,  and  that  painting  cannot  attempt 
what  sculpture  performs,  that  the  distinctive 
means  and  power  of  each  should  be  clearly  seen. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that 
up  to  a certain  point  sculpture  is  of  all  the  arts 
the  most  easily  learnt.  Technically,  practice 
soon  makes  a tolerably  fair  modeller  ; and  merely 
copying  a model  in  marble  or  casting  it  in  metal 
may  be  done  mechanically  and  by  ordinary  work- 
men. It  18  here  the  real  difficulty  arid  trial  of 
Bcnlpture,  as  a fine  art,  begins.  Where  the  great 


* See  p.  637,  ante. 


THE  BUILDER. 


variety  of  subjects  gives  large  opportunities, 
even  to  mediocrity,  in  the  sister  art,  the  sculp- 
tor, from  the  limited  range  of  fitting  subjects 
and  his  restricted  means  (representation  by  form 
only)  frequently  finds  himself  unable  to  command 
attention  or  success.  The  higher  class  of  art  is, 
possibly,  beyond  his  amibition  or  reach.  Por- 
trait is  then  the  usual  resource,  and  especially  of 
those  whose  opportunities  of  studying  the  higher 
art  principles  or  practice, — as  invention,  compo- 
sition, anatomy,  drawing,  and  refined  form  have 
been  limited.  Too  often  it  is  found  that  this 
practice  degenerates  into  copying  a face  and 
dressing  a sort  of  lay-figure  in  a modern  cos- 
tume; and  it  is  to  meet  this  commonplace  view 
that  these  remarks  are  offered ; to  show,  espe- 
cially to  the  dispensers  of  patronage,  first,  that 
scolpture  must  be  practised  under  conditions 
special  to  it ; and,  secondly,  that  portrait  sonlp- 
ture,  if  it  is  to  rank  as  fine  art,  is  far  from  being 
the  easy  exercise  some  suppose;  but  that  it 
demands,  even  for  comparative  success,  artistic 
talent  of  a high  order. 

And  hero  occurs  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
an  able  artist  has  to  consider.  Though  soulpture 
is  essentially  an  art  of  troth,  in  its  mode  of 
imitating  form,  there  is  a technical  necessity  for 
a certain  amount  of  conventional  treatment  in 
its  practice.  Certain  well-defined  forms  may  be 
copied  ; bat  there  are  other  particulars  on  which 
likeness  may  depend  which  are  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  sculpture.  Take  hair,  for  instance. 
This,  whether  of  the  head,  the  beard,  the  eye- 
lashes, cannot  be  reprodneed.  They  are  as  im- 
practicable as  the  colour  of  the  complexion,  the 
eyes,  the  lips,  and,  like  the  dress  or  drapery, 
can  only  be  made  effective  by  such  conventional 
treatment  as  the  skill  and  good  taste  of  the 
artist  may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  a test  of  the  portrait- 
sculptor's  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his 
art.  No  genius  or  ability  in  the  sculptor  would 
suffice  to  bring  satisfactorily  before  the  public, 
with  the  same  success  as  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  the  painter,  certain  characters,  historical 
or  contemporary,  whose  individuality  is  asso- 
oiated  in  men’s  minds  with  well-known  pecu- 
liarities. Even  if  the  closest  resemblance  should 
be  achieved,  it  might  easily  be  shown  it  would 
tend  to  the  injury  of  scnlpture  as  fine  art.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.,  of 
Sweden,  with  his  flashing  eagle  eye,  hie  high 
black  stock  confining  his  throat  as  in  a vice,  his 
heavy,  lumbering  trooper’s  boots,  and  other 
details  BO  well  known  in  his  pictures ; or  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  with  his  mean,  bent  figure 
and  high  shoulders,  hie  oooked-hat  and  long 
pigtail;  or  Louis  XIV.,  with  his  full-curled, 
flowing  peruke  falling  over  his  shoulders,  his  lace 
frill  and  raffles,  embroidered  garments,  and  high 
red-heeled  shoes,  lifting  him  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  ground  ; or  another,  whom  many  now 
living  have  seen, — the  first  Napoleon, — his  short 
embonpoint  figure,  crowned  with  his  favourite 
three-cornered  cocked-hat,  his  open  grey  coat, 
with  its  short  cape,  and  his  high  boots.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  soulpture  to  reproduce  these 
subjects  as  here  fairly  described,  and  not  be  taking 
a much  lower  position  as  a fine  art  than  is 
fitting ; while,  at  the  same  time,  however 
aoourately  the  forms  might  be  rendered,  the 
colour  BO  essential  to  the  resemblance  would  be 
wanting  P It  is  to  meet  this  that  the  question  is 
now  raised  as  to  the  possibility — of  the  desirable- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt — ofdisoovering  some 
treatment  of  a portrait  in  sculpture  that  shall 
effect  the  object  of  perpetuating  the  memory  and 
even  personal  traits  of  distinguished  public 
obaraoters  in  a manner  consistent  with  good  art. 
There  is  no  desire  here  to  ignore  altogether  con- 
temporary costume,  or  sufficient  indication  of 
the  character  of  dress  to  mark  the  date  of  a 
statoe ; but  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  because 
au  artist  or  an  employer  who  has  some  preten- 
sions to  good  taste  shrinks  from  entirely  covering 
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the  figure  of  an  eminent  character  with  the  most 
ngly  of  dresses,  that  the  subject  should  have  no 
dress  at  all  ? or,  as  an  alternative  equally  ob- 
jectionable, be  represented,  as  is  sometimes  seen, 
half-naked  with  a cloak  thrown  over  him, — or  as 
a Greek  demigod,  or  a Roman  general  or  senator  ? 
Surely  not ; art  has  its  rights  and  privileges,  and 
it  asserts  itself  in  meeting  and  modifying  diffi- 
culties opposed  to  its  requirements.  Scalptore, 
especially,  finds  this  a condition  of  its  existence 
as  a fine  art.  It  has  its  own  special  require- 
ments, and  may  not  even  be  put  in  the  same 
category  as  painting,  when  considering  the  com- 
mon conditions  of  imitative  art.  To  save  itself 
from  easy  degradation  and  vulgarity,  it  must 
insist  on  its  right  to  beautify  and  to  elevate ; 
and  it  must  spurn  the  notion  that  its  sole  and 
only  function  is  to  copy  mechanically  whatever 
is  pat  before  it.  Mere  craftsmen  may  do  this  ; 
ill-educated  in  everything  but  tbe  mechanical 
parts  of  art,  they  may  not  desire  to  have  sculp- 
ture raised  beyond  the  standard  of  their  own 
practice,  as  they  fiud  their  profit  in  producing 
works  for  an  equally  uninstruoted  and  incom- 
petent publio.  But  the  true  artist  will,  even  in 
small  and  comparatively  humble  works,  endeavour 
to  stamp  upon  them  the  impress  of  a beauty,  an 
excollenoe  which,  reflected  from  his  own  genius 
aud  refined  taste,  has  nobler  aspirations,  and 
looks  for  higher  objects  than  immediate  gain  or 
praise. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  will  be  to 
endeavour  to  agree  upon  wbat  is  wrong  in  the 
present  practice.  First,  then,  whether  the  test 
be  truth,  as  insisted  on  by  the  realistic  school, 
or  consistency,  as  mere  common-sens©  would 
view  tbe  subject,  it  cannot  be  right  to  dress  a 
statoe  of  a person,  familiarly  known,  in  a costume 
to  which  he  never  had  any  claim,  simply 
because  it  is  picturesque,  or  suits  the  artist’s 
notion  of  effect.  This  must  be  condemned  in 
whatever  light  it  is  viewed.  The  question,  then, 
is  whether,  admitting  the  modern  costame  to  be 
the  proper  dress  for  a modern  statue,  such 
modifications  can  be  made  in  the  treatment  of 
detail,  as  may,  while  insuring  truth,  preserve 
the  work  from  meanness  and  vulgarity  : that  is 
how  the  sculptor  can  mark  in  his  work  the  dis- 
tinct natiouality  aud  the  date  of  his  portrait,  and 
still  keep  the  statue  within  the  bounds  of  good 
taste  ; so  that  it  may  rank  as  a true  work  of  art 
andnothereafterbeoastasideas  worthless  for  any 
qualities  or  interest  it  may  have  bsyond  the  bare 
fact  that  it  professes  to  be  a portrait.  There  are 
instances,  no  doabt,  where,  even  with  accurate 
copying  of  modern  dress,  an  artist  of  genius  may 
make  the  spectator  forget  the  meaner  minutits 
of  costume  in  the  treatment  he  is  able  to  give  to 
the  nobler  elements  of  his  design.  Roubiliac, 
who  with  all  his  sins  of  bad  taste  was  one  of 
the  most  able  sculptors  the  world  has  seen,  has 
left  proofs  of  this  power  in  two  works  which 
immediately  occur  to  our  reoolleotion.  One  is 
the  statue  of  Newton  in  Trinity  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge ; the  other  that  of  Duncan  Forbes 
in  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh. 
They  belong  to  a bad  school  of  sculpture ; 
bnt,  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  style,  these 
works  will  always  justly  be  referred  to  as  exam- 
ples of  what  portrait  statues  in  modern  dress 
may  become  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  of  genius. 
No  one  probably  will  care  to  look  in  these  pro- 
ductions for  tbe  exact  likeness  of  either  the  great 
philosopher  or  of  the  astute  and  eloquent  lawyer, 
though  in  this  respect  they  are  believed  to  be 
excellent;  bnt  every  line  of  the  composition  in 
each  tells  the  character  of  the  distinguished  man 
it  represents  ; and  so  absorbing  is  this  charm  of 
expression  that,  thongh  both  figures  wear  the 
very  objectionable  (in  a sonlptural  point  of  view) 
ooBtnme  of  their  time,  the  offensive  details 
are  overlooked  in  the  admirable  treatment  of  the 
subjects.  Bnt  these  are  remarkable  and  excep- 
tional oases;  and  endless  examples  might  be 
adduced  of  the  art-degradation  consequent  upon 
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a strict  obedience  to  the  rale  of  copying  the 
details  of  dress,  when  wigs,  knee-breeches,  high- 
heeled  shoes,  frills,  and  embroidered  coats  were 
universal.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  th"? 
success  above  referred  to  does  not,  afcer  all,  meet 
or  get  rid  of  the  real  difficulty — the  ioappro- 
priateness  of  the  ordinary  modern  costume  to  the 
requirements  of  good  taste  in  acolpture.  How 
this  may  be  effected  is  a question  well  de- 
serving the  consideration  of  the  more  intelligent 
artists  and  others  whose  interest  in  the  success 
and  honour  of  sculpture  must  make  them  alive 
to  the  importance  of  layiug  down  some  general 
rule  to  guide  tbe  profession.  With  the  peculiar 
fancies  of  snbscribers  to  statues  or  other  works 
not  erected  under  Government  control,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  idle  to  interfere.  For  puh’io  works, 
however,  the  Department  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  art  may  with  propriety  be 
invited  to  endeavour  to  introduce  such  general 
principles  for  the  guidmoe  of  those  whom  it 
employs  as  may,  at  least,  secure  the  works 
from  deserved  discredit ; even  if,  from  the  neces 
sity  of  tbe  case,  as  in  modo-n  portrait  sculpture, 
they  may  not  aspire  to  take  a foremost  place 
in  art, — a position  which  the  very  boat  perform- 
ances of  this  class  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
adverted  to,  occupy.  They  must  always  rank 
Bubordinately  to  works  of  invaution,  presented 
under  forms  of  beauty  ; but  they  may  still  have 
qualities  which  may  make  themselves  felt,  and 
vindicate  the  character  of  portrait  sculpture,  if 
they  are  not  overpowered  by  the  forced  and 
injudicious  presence  of  damagiug  accessories. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  impressing  this  both  on 
artists  and  in  the  quarter  where  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  may  serve  the  cause  of  art  that 
the  question  is  thus  strongly  urged  on  official 
att  ntioD. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  in  the  way  of  pre- 
liminary remarks,  on  the  treatment  of  statues  of 
emiuent  public  characters  to  show  tbe  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  in  its  art  point  of  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  some  of  the  more 
striking  difficulties  that  beset  even  the  moat  able 
and  accomplished  sculptor  in  practising  a very 
interesting  and  indeed  valuable  branch  of  art. 


invention,  and  thorough  masters  of  practice. 
To  the  present  day  their  works  are  looked  at 
as  marvels  of  daring  design  and  consummate 
•ixeontion.  Yet,  although  unrivalled  in  their 
special  excellence,  the  productions  of  these 
masters,  eminent  as  they  were,  hold  no  rank  as 
examples  of  really  good  sculpture.  They  are 
not  admitted  into  galleries  or  collections,  as 
eminent  speoimeus  of  art,  nor  would  any  com- 
petent judge  or  teacher  allow  a student,  ambi- 
tious to  become  a great  artist,  to  take  them  as 
his  guides.  The  selection,  therefore,  of  the 
favourite  or  fashionable  scnlptor  of  the  day 
affords  no  absolute  seouriry,  either  for  the  suo- 
0683  or  the  permanent  fame  of  a work;  and 
thus  it  is  seen  that  the  contemporary  influence 
an  artist  may  exercise  mnst  not,  as  a rule,  be 
accepted  as  a true  or  safe  criterion  of  excel- 
lence. Bat  wo  have  already  reached  our  limits 
This  question  of  selection,  and  another  of  great 
importance,  the  eonstitntion  of  committees  to 
judge  art,  and  the  expediency  of  establishing 
some  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  sculptors 
engaged  to  execute  public  works,  must  be  post- 
poned to  a futnra  opportunity. 


echinns  has  been  reproduced,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mortlock,  is  a product  of  this  clay,  than  which  i 
nothing  more  graceful  has  ever  been  produced  j 
by  the  art  of  the  potter.  The  appearance  in  the 
market  of  this  luatrona  Irish  porcelain  has  led  to  | 
tbe  production,  by  a Worcestershire  manu-  ( 
factory,  of  articles  coated  with  the  same  j 
iridescent  surface.  Whether  the  clay  has  been  j 
obtained  from  Belleek  is  not  stated  j but  the  j 
influence  of  the  discovery  of  a particular  material  I 
on  the  course  of  manufacture  in  a distant  j 
district  is  very  distinctly  illustrated  by  this  case.  ] 
The  Balleek  clay  also  produces  a ware  of  the  i 
description  known  as  Parian,  which  is,  perhaps,  j 
the  most  beau'iful  of  all  the  ceramic  maua«  a 
factarea  that  attempt  to  vie  with  marble^  for  j 
statuettes  and  medallions.  Mr.  Murtlook  exhibits  i 
a statuette  af  the  famous  Crouching  Venus  of ) 
the  Capiboline  Museum,  the  model  of  which  isr 
from  the  hands  of  Flaxman  himself,  which  is'i 
one  of  the  most  charming  ornaments  for  a room  j 
of  a certain  degree  of  elegance  that  money  can  J 


The  second  part  of  the  subject,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  paper, — 
namely,  the  mode  of  procuring  the  best  ability 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme  proposed  by 
Government, — offers  some  problems  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Assuming  that  it  has  been 
showQ  in  onr  previous  remarks  that,  from  certain 
special  difficnlbies,  portrait-sculpture  demands 
ability  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  the  artist,  it  would 
Boem  to  follow  that  this  should  be  sought  amongst 
the  beat  known  and  most  experienced  sculptors, 
and  that  they  only  should  bo  entrusted  with 
such  works. 

Tho  usual  coarse,  when  an  enployer  desires 
to  have  a work  of  scnlpture,  is  to  consult  some 
individual  artist,  in  whose  ability,  either  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  art  or,  it  may  be,  the 
judgment  of  others,  he  has  confidence  j and  he 
places  the  commission  in  his  hands.  This 
appears  the  most  reasonable  way  of  proceeding, 
and,  for  ordinary  or  private  works,  is  nob  likely 
to  be  impngned  or  superseded.  But  where 
public  works  are  required,  many  serious  objections 
would  naturally  be  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
profession  to  a rule  that  would  be  so  exclusive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  open  to  abase. 

No  doubt,  as  a general  proposition,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  popular  sculptor,  as  the 
artist  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  object  desired, 
would  seem  to  be  a safe  conclusioa,  and  the 
selection  be  justified  on  the  presumption  of  his 
greater  experience.  Bub  it  most  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  wonld  not  necessarily  insure 
a good  style  of  art,  though  it  might,  relatively, 
ba  a guarautee  for  a certain  amount  of  execu- 
tive proficiency.  It  might  happen,  as  it  has 
happened,  that  the  most  popular  and  fully 
employed  scnlptor  of  the  day  might  be  addicted 
to  a very  false  style  of  art  j and  a suoceeling 
generation,  better  educated,  and  more  sensible 
of  what  constitutes  fine  art,  might  justly  con- 
demn  what  the  previous  age  may  have  thought 
admirable.  This,  as  might  easily  be  shown,  is 
no  mere  fancy.  To  avoid  touching  on  more 
recent  instances  of  such  failure,  a very  striking 
illustration  of  the  contingency  referred  to  as 
possible,  is  afforded  in  the  history  and  fate  of 
two  of  the  most  deservedly  distinguished  artists 
of  modern  times  (the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries).  Probably  no  sculptor  of  any  period 
has  equalled  in  popularity  and  fame  the  cele- 
brated Cavalier  Bernini  and  Ronbiliac.  These 
were  artists  of  indisputable  genius  j fertile  in 


PORCELAIN  AND  POTTERY  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXSIBITION. 

The  Eastern  Gallery  of  tbe  luternitional  Ex. 
hibition,  on  the  grouud-floor,  is  filled,  as  before 
observed,  with  objects  in  earthenware  and 
porcelain,  which  are  included,  together  with  the 
terra-cotta  and  fire-clay  products  in  the  ad- 
joining cloister  already  desoribad  by  us, 
under  tho  head  “Pottery”  in  the  Offioial 
Catalogue.  The  number  of  “articles”  specified 
in  this  manual  is  604.  This  enumeration,  how- 
ever, gives  no  information  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  objects  exhibited.  In  some  oases  a 
single  article  has  a number  all  to  itself.  In  other 
inst^ances  a group  of  objects,  contributed  from 
the  same  source,  or  by  the  same  exhibitor,  have 
a number  between  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
No.  4,600,  which  index  number  appU-iS  to  a 
collection  of  nineteen  specimens  of  Japanese 
porcelain  and  pottery,  exhibited  by  her  M-ijesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

However,  waiving  objections,  those  who,  with 
ample  leisure  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  again  and  again  visit  the  gallery,  have 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  outcome  of  our 
own  ceramic  manufactures  with  the  works  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, and  India.  The  comparison  is  in  the 
highest  degree  instrnotiva.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
can  be  denied  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
individual  excellencies  special  to  certain  locali- 
ties, the  patiery  and  porcelain  of  England  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  picked  specimens  of 
skill  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1871  by  the  potters  of  all  nations. 

The  special  physiognomy  of  every  local 
ceramic  manufacture  is  due,  iu  tbe  first  instance, 
to  the  qualities  of  the  clay.  Not  only  do  the 
colour,  tenacity, smoothness,  and  other  distinctive 
properties  of  each  argillaceous  deposit  materially 
affect  the  surface  finish  of  the  articles  formed 
from  the  material  which  it  supplies,  but  the 
method  of  the  workmauis  modified, and,  in  some 
cases  may  have  been  originally  adopted,  by  and 
in  consequence  of  such  peculiarities. 

For  some  purposes,  indeed,  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  tho  mannfaoturer  to  import  his  clay 
from  some  well-known  mine.  But  these  instances 
must  be  rare  and  exceptional.  The  cost  of  the 
carriage  of  the  bulky  material,  so  much  more 
heavy  than  the  fired  product  of  manfacture,  is 
prohibitory  of  any  distant  transport  on  a large 
scale.  Neither  would  the  proprietors  of  beds  of 
pot  earth  actually  worked  be  likely  to  supply 
rival  manufacturers  with  a material  of  which  the 
owners  would  gladly  themselves  retain  the 
monopoly.  Some  exceptions  may  exist.  The 
discovery,  within  the  last  few  years,  at  Belleek, 
in  Ireland,  of  a group  of  different  coloured  clays 
of  exquisite  plastic  beauty,  some  of  which  yield  a 
“ skin,”  or  natural  enamel,  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  Chinese  egg-shell  porcelain,  has  led  to  the 
establishment,  at  that  place,  of  a manufactory  of 
articles  of  a character  entirely  original.  A 
peculiarity  a'tdinable  by  tho  use  of  one  of  these 
beds  of  clay  is  the  production  of  a nacreous  or 
iridescent  surface,  hardly  distioguishablo  from 
chat  of  mother  o’  pearl.  Thus  a nautilus-shell, 
modelled  afcer  nature,  can  be  produced,  which 
not  only  vies  with  the  organic  product  in  form 
and  in  translucent  delicacy,  but  which  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  it  in  lustre.  A set  of 
tea  cups  and  saucers,  in  which  a delicate  form  of 


procure.  , . 

Agaiu,  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.,  ceramic  artists  > 
surpassed  by  none  living,  have  given  a series  ofj 
reproduetious  of  articles  in  the  unique  style^  of« 
what  is  called  Henri  Deux  ware  deserving  of  highi 
commendation.  This  faience,  as  is  well  knownj 
to  atnateurs,  commands  prices  that  are  absolutely  j 
fabulous.  No  raw  material,  nob  even  the  steelj 
formed  into  a watchspring,  is  so  enormously  j 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  prooess  of  mannfao-J 
tare  as  is  the  Oiron  clay.  The  fantastic  articles, d 
which  are  covered  with  a sort  of  inlaid  ceramioj 
venoor  (in  the  same  way  that  the  inlaid  wood.i 
work  of  Tunbridge  and  of  Sorrento  is  produced),)( 
sell  for  much  more  than  their  weight  in  Rold.i 
Messrs.  Minton’s  reproductions  are  not,  iudew,:. 
such  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a person  familiar  with 
theware  (ol  which  only  about  seventy  spooimensi 
—all  carefully  noted  and  described,  a sort  of  peer-' 
age  among  the  pots — are  known  to  exist)  but 
they  are  so  near  the  mark  that  if  one  of  theni 
were  slightly  maltreated,  and  then  exhibited  in 
some  appropriate  French  locality,  there  is  nc 
doubt  it  would  be  eagerly  snapped  op  at  a 
price.  But  though  there  is  a recogoisable  dif-- 
ference  between  the  touch  of  tbe  artist  who  hasi 
m )delied  the  masques  and  arabesques  that  adorci 
these  meritorious  English  forgeries,  and  that  o 
the  authors  of  the  French  original,  the  oruciaJ 
distinction  is  to  be  found  iu  the  slightly  differeni 
appearance  of  the  clay.  The  English  ware  is  mow 
like  porcelain,  and  less  like  biscuit  than  the 
French.  Wo  do  not  speak  of  the  merits  oj 
aifVioi.  Tirnd  nr*I..  in  an  abstract  Doint  of  view.  I'i 


either  product,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
is  a question  of  accuracy  of  copy  ; and  this  cad 
only  be  attained  by  making  use  of  the  identiOM 
clay  employed  by  the  potters  who  wrought 
the  Valois  kings.  Even  the  upper  part  of  tlJ 
costly  candlestick  of  this  ware  in  tbe  ceramii 
gallery  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  whiolj 
(it  is  not  geuerally  known)  is  a restoration 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  base,  in  spite  d 
the  admirable  skill  of  the  counterfeiter,  by  * 
slight  difference  in  tint. 

It  is  nob  necessary,  nor  would  it  he  easy,  t,| 
assign  tho  palm  of  excellenoe  to  either  of  tlrt 
four  or  five  principal  English  firms  that  exhibij 
their  chefs  d'  reuvrs  on  the  present  occasion.  Wit  ■ 
the  well-known  names  of  Copeland  and  Mintoil 
of  Wedgwood  and  of  the  Royal  Worces^ 
Porcelain  Works  Company,  of  Mortlock  aa) 
Pellatt,  must  be  ranked  those  of  W.  J.  Goodj 
of  Adams  & Co.,  of  Kerr  & Son,  and  of  Thomrf 
Goode  & Co.,  aa  exhibitors  of  English  manufaij 
tare.  The  Imperial  (originally  Royal)  manil 
factory  at  Sevres  seems  to  be  represented  b 
only  a single  vase.  Egyptian  pottery  is  conbnj 
bated  by  his  Highness  the  Khedive;  Saicj 
porcelain  is  exhibited  by  R.  A.  Ralag ; Swediq 
parian,  by  the  Gustafsbergs  Company ; BenW 
biscuit,  porcelain,  and  painted  and  enamellfci 
mijolica,  by  the  Royal  Berlin  Porcelain  ManH 
laciory ; Moorish  pottery,  by  G.  Maw ; Italiail 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  pottery,  by  tho  Scienn 
and  Art  Department ; Danish  statuettes, jriueti 
vases,  and  other  objects,  by  Biog  & Groudah 
and  by  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory,  Cope[ 
hageu;  miscellaneous  china,  from  Hungary,  t 
Moritz  Fischer  de  Farkashaza;  Indian  potteOi 
by  the  Punjab  and  Hyderabad  Goverumentr 
the  Oude,  Berar,  Rangoon,  Madras,  and  Bombe 
oommittees,  and  their  Highnesses  the  a 
rajahs  of  Bhurtpore  and  of  Dutteab.  It  wil 
seen  that  there  is  a goodly  display  of  the  oeranij 
art  of  many  if  not  of  all  nations. 

In  harmony  and  blending  of  colours  t ■ 
Oriental  workmen,  whether  in  plaster  or  i 
textile  material,  are  far  in  advance  of  those  w.. 
work  under  the  pale  skies  of  Europe.  Id  b 
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mfcermixbare,  as  if  by  way  of  iolay,  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  Indian  artificers  are  unequalled,  or 
rather,  it  may  be  said,  are  second  only  to  the 
magic  laqoer-workers  of  Japan.  But  in  full, 
pure,  powerful  oolonr,  we  have  BngliJi  spaci- 
mons  in  the  gallery  equal  to  anything  hitherto 
produced  by  art.  The  turquoise  blue  of  Mr. 
John  Mortlock  is  as  pure  as  that  of  ihe  stone 
itself, — we  speak  of  the  Oriental  turquoise,  not  of 
the  magic  gem  to  which  organic  origin  is  attri- 
buted, which  was  of  old  regarded  ns  a test  for 
the  presence  of  poison,  and  which  is  the  most 
delicate  of  all  blues  but  that  of  the  sky. 
Messrs.  Minton  have  a turquoise  blue  which, 
though  not  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Mortlock, 
is  hardly  inferior  to  it.  The  glorious  purple  pro- 
daced  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  their  delicate  rose 
tint,  the  celadon  of  Messrs.  Goode  and  Messrs. 
Minton,  the  wonderful  green  of  a pair  of 
jardinieres  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Goode,  the  royal 
blue  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Company, 
are  all  so  admirable  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  to  either  exclusively  the  title  of  best, 
although  that  term  may  well  describe  them  all. 
The  moat  beautiful  tints  hitherto  produced  in 
ceramic  work  of  any  description  may  be  con- 
sidered those  of  the  Munich  enamel  pictures.  But 
even  these  colours  do  not  excel  those  which  we 
have  named, — a few  out  of  the  many  beauties  of 
English  origin.  The  superb  black  and  white 
vases  relieved  with  gold,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  should  be  compared  with  the  entirely 
different  application  of  the  same  coloured  pig- 
ment in  the  well-known  basalt  ware  of  Messrs. 
Wedgwood. 

For  beauty  of  form  great  praise  is  attributable 
to  the  Danish  potters,  who  supply  moat  accurate 
reproductions  of  the  exquisite  shapes  of  Greek 
vases  and  tazzas.  Many  of  onr  own  ceraniio 
artists  produce  very  shapely  articles.  But  there 
are  some  costly  and  elaborate  vases  which  exhibit 
both  waste  of  time  and  unaequaintanoe  with  the 
true  principles  of  naturalistic  ornamentation. 
A.n  instance  will  be  found  in  a pair  of  largo  and 
highly-wrought  vases,  in  which  the  handles  are 
formed  of  serpents,  so  accurately  twisted  iuto 
oounterparts  of  one  another  as  to  give  an  exact 
bilateral  symmetry.  Nothing  can  be  a greater 
mistake  than  this.  Bilateral  symmetry,  in 
satnre,  is  produced  only  for  the  purpose  of 
notion,  and  that  rapid  or  sustained.  Ic  is  absent 
Torn  the  vegetable  world,  nntil  we  descend  to 
uinute  dotoils.  No  veg^itabla  form,  as  a whole, 
Ipproachea  this  structure;  and  it  is  equally 
ibsent  from  au  immense  range  of  the  lower 
inimal  orders.  When  not  required  for  flight  or 
or  locomotion,  bi-lateral  balance  should  either 
)0  avoided  by  the  artist  or  displayed  only  in 
itriutly  mechanical  or  conventional  forms.  The 
landle  of  a ewer  may  be  designed  in  the  wildest 
ind  moat  fantastic  curve.  In  one  iostanos  of 
recent  Italian  art,  that  of  a magnifleent  inlaid 
steel  ewer,  produced  by  Signor  Cortelazzo,  of 
Vicenza,  we  find  such  a handle  formed  of  the 
figure  of  a nymph,  who  is  seized  by  a mon- 
strous python,  from  the  fatal  coils  of  which  a 
satyr  is  struggling  to  rescue  her.  Nothing  can 
5B  more  graceful.  But  if  such  a handle  had  been 
fitted  to  an  amphora,  and  balanced  by  an  exact 
'eflexion  on  the  other  side,  few  things  would 
lave  been  more  odious.  It  is  thns  with  the 
rases  in  question.  A single  serpent,  thongh  not 
Jie  moat  agreeable  of  animal  forms,  or  an  inter- 
Avined  pair,  may  be  thoroughly  artistio  and 
allowable ; bub  when  snake  coils  to  balance 
make, — only  because  handle  should  balance 
tiandle, — the  sense  of  incongruity  overpowers 
iuy  satisfaction  with  the  excellence  of  manipn- 
.ation.  We  find,  indeed,  on  some  very  perfect 
antique  vases,  masks  bilaterally  disposed.  The 
mask  itself,  however,  is  a conventional  ornament. 
It  does  nob  simulate  a living  head.  But  when  we 
find  animal  exactly  balancing  animal,  as  in  the 
case  of  two  prancing  horses,  which  jnt  forth  to 
form  the  handles  of  an  enormous  vase,  we  know 
that  we  Bee  the  work  of  a period  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  most  excellent. 

In  the  Wedgwood  ware  we  have,  to  a great 
extent,  a reproduction  of  Greek  forms.  But  the 
true  severity  of  the  sculptor's  taste  is  too  often 
absent.  The  idea  of  adaptation  too  Often  peeps 
out.  A grace  called  here,  and  a beauty  copied 
there,  are  united  in  a plaster  wedlock  which  was 
not  registered  in  heaven.  For  one  very  general 
illustration,  the  square  tile  on  which  the  Wedg- 
wood vases  almost  invariably  stand  may  be 
cited.  The  slab  is  good  in  itself.  Its  ornament 
w good.  Its  utility,  in  preserving  the  delicately- 
^anoed  vessel  from  overthrow,  is  nndeniabie. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  the  original  design.  It  is 
an  evident  appendix  j and,  if  a vase  thns  fur- 


nished be  contrasted  with  a veritable  antique,  of 
the  same  form  and  s'zs,  the  incongruity  becomes 
at  once  manifest.  This  objection  applies  to  the 
very  best  period  of  the  Wedgwood  mannfactnre, 
no  less  than  to  the  present  time.  Great  excsl- 
lenoe  has  been  attained  in  many  of  the  exhibits 
now  before  us.  The  above  is,  in  many  oases, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  old  ware.  The  aotnal 
moulds,  some  of  which  were  prepared  under  the 
eye  of  PJaxman,  havebaen  used.  But,  as  a rule, 
a commercial  element  is  traceable  in  modern 
Wedgwood,  the  marks  of  which  are  happily 
absent  from  the  old  specimens.  True,  the  maiu 
objeot  of  the  potter  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mercial; bub  there  are  different  modes  of 
attaining  this  objeot.  One  is,  to  make  excellence 
the  main  thing,  to  spare  no  toil  or  trouble 
to  attain  it,  and  to  fix  the  price  in  accordance 
with  the  work.  Another  is,  to  do  pretty  fairly, 
and  to  pour  as  much  on  the  market  as  possible. 
The  older  mnnufaotnrerwould  break  an  imperfect 
specimen.  The  youeger  one  would  laugh  at 
what  he  considered  so  much  waste,  and  would 
sell  it  at  a reduced  price.  In  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment may  be  seen  at  onoe  a certain  evidence, 
and  an  efficient  canse,  of  the  decline  of  art. 

Were  we  less  familiar  with  the  Wedgwood 
ware  of  old  times,  we  should  speak  in  terms  of 
more  unmingled  admiration  of  the  fine  collection 
of  articles  contributed  on  the  present  occasion 
by  tho  firm  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons,  the 
list  of  which  occupies  more  space  in  the  cata- 
logue than  the  exhibits  of  any  other  raanufac- 
tnrer.  The  variety  of  ware  included  in  this 
aeries  is  remarkable.  Not  only  are  there  the 
beautiful  black  basalt,  the  pale  blue  and  white 
jasper,  the  black  and  red  Etruscan,  the  black 
and  white,  the  green  and  white,  bat  imitations 
of  granite  and  of  serpentine,  gilded  enamels, 
and  charmingly  - painted  mujolica.  Messrs. 
Adams  & Co.  exhibit  a ware  which  has  the 
effect  of  Wedgwood  at  a distance,  bub  which, 
on  closer  inspection,  cannot  be  taken  for  it. 
The  colour,  especially  in  the  blue  and  white, 
is  very  good,  and  there  is  so  much  boldness  in 
the  modelling  as  to  compensate,  except  in  the 
case  of  articles  that  can  be  viewed  very  closely, 
for  the  less  careful  and  elaborate  finish.  As 
articles  for  table  use,  if  the  price  be  moderate, 
such  objects  as  the  cheese-stand  and  cover,  and 
cold  water  jug,  of  these  exhibitors,  will  form 
welcome  adornments  for  daily  use.  As  com- 
peting with  the  basalt  ware  for  sbatuebtefl,  small 
busts,  and  graceful  plastic  ornaments  for  the 
salo.in  or  library,  the  British  Parian  ware  has 
great  attraction.  The  name  of  Kerr  & Son, 
attached  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  ware,  does  nob  appear  in  the  in- 
dex to  exhibitors.  The  Irish  Parian  is  not  very 
distinguishable  from  tho  English,  except  in 
oases  where  the  lustrous  Bolleek  olny  appears 
under  the  former  name.  The  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  Worcester,  also  exhibit  some  lovely 
Parian  statuettes,  as  well  as  others  covered 
with  a glaze  like  that  of  Della  Robbia  ware. 
The  Danish  series  of  statuettes  attracts  mneh 
attention.  With  regard  to  most  of  them,  the 
excellent  plan  of  affixing  the  selling  price  is 
followed  by  Messrs.  Bing  & Grbnduhl,  the  ex- 
hibitors. Of  these  the  most  costly  is  the  “ Cupid 
and  Bow,”  after  Thorwaldson,  which  is  priced 
at  18L  There  are  also  specimens  of  a dinner 
service  for  twenty-four  persons,  copies  of  the 
original  in  tho  Chronological  Museum  of  Danish 
kings,  at  Rosenborg,  which  is  priced  at  215 
guineas.  The  copy  of  the  Hebe  of  Thorwald- 
sen,  for  which  lOOL  is  asked,  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  a statne  than  a statnette. 
There  is  much  admirable  work  in  the  Danish 
collection. 

In  the  painted  and  enamelled  earthenware, 
which  occupies  so  much  space  in  the  galleries  of 
the  International  Exhibition,  we  find  the  pas- 
sage from  indnstrial  art,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  design  and  colouring  have  a snbordinate 
position  (being  strictly  decorative)  to  fine  art, 
making  use  of  oeramio  material  for  its  display. 
It  is  nob  always  easy  to  decide  under  which  of 
these  two  main  departments  an  object  moat  pro- 
perly ranks.  The  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
enamel  on  earthenware  plaqnes,  sneh  as  those 
which  are  exhibited  from  Munich,  although  pro- 
duced by  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
an  industrial  process,  are  works  of  the  highest 
art.  In  the  Italian  majolica,  art  is,  primarily, 
only  decorative,  and  yet,  in  some  of  the  Urbino 
and  Castol  Durante  ware,  the  obarm  of  the  deco- 
ration is  sneh  as  to  overpower  any  idea  of  indus- 
trial use  having  been  the  original  objeot  of  the 
designer.  The  very  high,  as  well  as  pecnliar, 

• charm  of  mnjoHca  is  due  to  the  rapidity  and 


certitude  of  tonch  which  its  execution  requires. 
The  artist  has  to  paint  on  web  enamel,  in  which 
the  objeot  to  be  decorated  Las  been  dipped  after 
the  first  firing.  No  correction,  no  obliteration 
of  a single  stroke,  is  possible ; nor  can  time  for 
deliberation  be  allowed.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  produce  anything  at  all  worthy 
of  note  as  decoration,  to  ensure  the  service  of  a 
painter  of  firm  and  rapid  touch.  While  every 
artist  will  be  fettered  by  the  requirements  of  the 
process,  the  artist  who  can  work  freely  in  such 
fetters  is  sore  to  produce  somethiog  which  is 
truly  admirable. 

Alter  the  finest  specimens  of  the  best  era  of 
the  Italian  majolica,  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
has  been  produced  in  enamelled  earthenwaro 
superior,  if  equal,  to  the  Belgian  work  displayed 
in  the  present  Exhibition.  There  is  a case  con- 
taining painted  plaques,  plateaux,  and  other 
ceramic  objects,  which  ought,  strictly  speakinu, 
to  be  placed  in  the  fine-art  gallery.  There  is  an 
oval  dish  painted  with  a battle  scene,  that  is  full 
of  life  and  power,  the  vigour  of  which  is  en- 
hauced  by  the  sharp  character  of  the  drawing. 
An  Adam  and  Eve  on  a vase  might  rank  with 
almost  any  old  Ibalian/ai'eace.  Another  charming 
scene  represents  the  petition  of  Thetis  to  Jupiter, 
the  attitude  of  the  suppliant  goddess  being  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  One  or  two  of  these  ohjeots 
are  remarkable  for  deep,  full  colouring ; but  in 
these  the  aotnal  drawing  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  articles  to  which  we  have  referred. 

As  if  to  give  the  fullest  relief  to  the  high 
artistic  character  of  the  Belgian  majolica,  it  is 
placed  aide  by  side  with  a case  of  Porbugueao 
pottery,  which  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  ex- 
tremely debased  Palissy  ware.  While  there  is  a 
certain  amonntof  industrial  adroitness  manifested 
in  the  manafacturo,  nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  ntter  absence  which  it  displays  of  any 
approach  to  tho  sentiment  of  art.  Fish  and 
other  animals  are  reproduced  with  a heavy, 
unpictureeque  rendering,  like  that  of  a child’s 
copy  of  a picture  beyond  his  capacity.  The 
clay  at  the  command  of  the  arbizans  appears 
to  have  been  excellent  ; bub  it  has  been 
put  to  a very  poor  use.  One  vase,  probably 
intended  for  a soup-tureen,  is  crowned  with  tho 
head  of  a oat,  with  cropped  oars,  as  it  is  tho 
fashion  to  disfigure  the  poor  animal  in  Portngal. 
Nothing  can  present  a stronger  and  more  striking 
contrast  than  does  the  outcome  of  modern  Por- 
tuguese design  to  the  richness  and  magnifioenoe 
of  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  to  be  found  in 
that  kingdom. 

Another  novelty  deservirg  of  favourable 
mention  is  the  smoko-painted  porcelain  from 
Berne,  executed  by  Madame  A.  Leuzinge.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  a good  account  should  be 
given  of  a process  productive  of  such  beautiful 
results.  At  first  sight  the  articles  thus  decorated 
appear  to  be  adorned  by  moans  of  the  Woodbury 
type.  The  soft  clear  shades,  grading  from  white 
to  deep  black,  are  admirable.  The  manafacturo 
appears  to  be  a speciality,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  onr  own  maunfaoturers  will  do  well  to 
direct  some  attention. 

The  reproductions  of  ancient  and  modern 
pictures  in  enamelled  porcelain,  exhibited  by 
Carl  Schmidt,  of  61,  New  Bond-street,  find  room 
both  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery  and  in  the  towers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  among  tho 
English  fine-art  objects.  They  are  worthy  of  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  Exhibition.  Tho  rare 
peculiarity  attends  these  enamels  that  the  oolonr 
is  altogether  changed  by  firing;  so  that  to  pro- 
duce the  exquisite  blue  which  tints  the  hood  of 
the  Madonna  of  Carlo  Dolci,  a green,  or  some 
other  shade,  has  to  be  employed  by  the  colourist. 
Several  lovely  pictures,  best  known  in  this 
oouubry  by  the  medium  of  the  silver  photographs 
of  the  Berlin  Company  in  Rathbone-plaoe,  have 
an  unfading  brilliancy  imparted  to  them  by  this 
process.  Subjects  of  all  kinds  are  represented, 
— the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  the ‘‘Dignity  and 
Impudence  ” of  Landseer,  the  bewitching  fea- 
tnres  of  the  Countess  Potooka,  and  the  stern 
frown  of  Columbus  in  prison. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  com- 
mand to  give  a fuller  description  of  the  contents 
of  this  well-filled  gallery.  They  are  such  as  to 
repay  careful  and  repeated  attention.  Especially 
in  the  article  of  table  china  immense  advance 
has  been  made.  As  a rule,  the  meohanical  and 
chemical  portion  of  the  manufacture  is  in  ad- 
vance of  its  artistio  merit.  The  latter,  however, 
is  often  great,  and  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
derive  a fresh  and  important  stimulus  from  the 
very  fact  of  the  exhibition.  England  does  not 
intend  to  be  distanced  by  the  potters  of  any 
other  nation. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  DI4NA  AT  EPHESUS. 

At  the  last  meeting  oF  the  Sooiety  for  the 
Eaconragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  _ Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood  gave  an  acoonDt  of  the  discovery  of 
the  famona  Ephesian  fane,  the  Tetnple  of 

Diana.  Lord  Stratford  deKedcliffe  presided.  Mr. 

Newton,  Professor  Donaldson,  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke, 
Mr.  Penrose,  and  others  who  know  the  locality, 
and  are  interested  in  suoh  investigations,  were 
present,  and  some  interesting  statements  were 
made.  The  first  clue,  it  was  stated,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  this  great  temple  was  an  in- 
scription  unearthed  by  Mr.  Wood  at  the  remains 
of  the  great  theatre,  particolariaing  the  circuit 
of  the  city  to  be  made  by  the  priests  of  the 
temple  in  their  sacred  processions,  and  specifying 
the  “ Magnesian  Gate,”  where  the  yonng  men  of 
Ephesns  met  the  priests,  and  assisted  in  the 
ceremony.  The  previous  labours,  however,  and 
hypotheses  of  Mr.  Edward  Falkener,  Dr.  Buhl, 
and  others  must  have  aided,  and  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Mr.  Wood  was  enabled,  by  tracing 
the  ronte  of  the  city  wall,  to  find  this  gate, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  position,  led  him  to  the 
correct  oonclnsion  of  there  being  two  roads 
leading  from  it, — one  in  a southerly  direction 
(towards  Magnesia),  the  other  in  the  opposite 
direction  (towards  Ayasalok).  Choosing  the 
most  worn  of  the  two  (the  north  roa'l),  bo 
opened  it  np,  discovering  thereby  numerons 
tombs  and  sarcophagi,  and  afterwards  found  a 
road  branching  towards  the  open  country,  some 
distance  along  which  excavations  were  made  and 
a thick  wall  of  large  stones  touched  upon,  two 
inscriptions  being  found  proviog  it  to  be  the 
“ Peribolus  Wall  ” built  by  Augustas,  it  being 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  were  reached.  By  sinking  trial  holes  a 
white  marble  pavement  was  found,  of  Greek 
workmanship,  9 in.  thick,  with  its  joints  rubbed 
and  carefully  fitted  and  laid  on  a course  of  stone- 
work, which  he  afterwards  ascertained  was  the 
floor  of  a crypt  some  8 ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
temple  pavement,  which  last  had  evidently  been 
supported  by  dwarf  oolumns,  of  which  many 
remains  were  found.  Bemaina  of  large  columos 
with  their  capitals  and  bases  were  also  dis- 
covered, upon  which  traces  of  colour  were  dis- 
cernible. Mr.  Wood  is  to  start  in  September  to 
resume  his  excavations,  on  which  he  has  already 
been  engaged  many  years.  The  discovery  is  one 
of  much  importance,  and  should  be  fully  pur- 
sued. It  is  really  a great  event;  but,  as  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  said  at  the  meeting,  there  has  been 
a system  of  ” bottling  up”  pursued,  which  may 
prevent  the  discovery  from  being  turned  to 
proper  account,  and  deprive  the  profession  and 
the  public  of  adequate  knowledge,  until  many  of 
the  present  day  have  passed  away. 

The  public  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
there  is  no  public  interest  to  stimulate  adequate 
expenditure  and  exertion.  Another  consequence 
may  be,  that  Mr.  Wood  will  fail  in  getting 
adequate  materials  for  illustration,  and  that  will 
impede  him  in  getting  a publisher,  so  that  we 
shall  not  have  a proper  record. 

Now  they  are  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  the 
explorers  require  a very  large  grant,  for  the  coun- 
try has  changed  so  much,  that  when  the  winter 
floods  come  they  fill  the  excavations,  and  at  most 
times  there  are  9 ft.  of  water  on  the  pavement  of 
the  crypt,  1 ft.  below  the  pavement  of  the 
Temple.  It  is  requisite  to  go  deep  to  find  ddbris 
of  the  former  temples,  which  were  on  the  same 
apringy  and  marshy  spot.  There  is  a farther 
reason  which  we  should  urge,  and  that  is,  that 
Ephesus  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
civilisation,  dating  from  at  least  3,500  years,  and 
there  are  very  likely  to  be  found  pre-historio 
relics  of  value. 

The  excavation  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
onght  to  be  a greater  work  than  that  of  the 
Mausoleum,  but  unless  public  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear,  it  will  be  cramped  and  limited. 


for  the  grand  entry  were  progressing  all  night  1 trophies  are  dedicated  to  Paris  and  forts  j 
long.  The  noisoof  hammers  and  voices  through  | the  third  to  tbe  campaign  of  Orleans^and  defeat 
windows  that  were  obliged  to  be  left;  open  on 


account  of  the  close  heat,  was  continually  iu- 
trading  upon  one’s  sense  of  hearing,  and  breaking 
up  into  fitful  snatches  the  repose  one  was  endea- 
vouring to  obtain.  With  the  dawn,  about  three 
o’clock,  a light  breezs  sprang  up,  which  enabled 
me, — weary  of  ineffectual  attempts  to  sleep, — 
to  rise  and  close  the  windows,  and  so  shut  out 
the  noise.  Groups  of  sightseers  were  already 
going  out,  by  way  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
doubtless  to  secure  good  standing-places  whence 
to  view  the  sight.  At  five  o’clock,  in  spite  of 
the  closed  windows,  the  hubbub  of  voices  and 
noise  of  feet  and  wheels  was  so  great  as  utterly  to 
banish  all  further  notion  of  “ making  up  for  a 
bad  night:”  so'  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  got  up  too.  Looking  out,  I found  the  Linden 
filled  from  side  to  side  with  a moving  crowd,  all 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  tbe  Brandenburg 
Gate  ; and  till  the  troeps  entered,  some  six  hours 
afterwards,  this  living  stream  continued  to  flow, 
and  ever  in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  march  is  not  to  commence  from  the 
Halleschen-Thore  until  eleven  o’clock,  I will  fill 
up  the  intervening  time  by  giving  a succinct 
description  of  the  decorations  of  the  city  along 
this  triumphal  route  of  about  five  miles  in  length, 
which,  commencing  at  the  aforesaid  Halle  Gate, 
traverses  the  Potsdamer  Pla^z,  passes  through 
tbe  Brandenburg  Gate,  and  along  the  Unter-den- 
Linden  to  the  Schloss  Platz.  A colossal  statue 
of  Berolina,  by  Herr  Euke,  is  the  first  to  greet  the 
victorious  troops.  On  each  side  of  her,  gaily- 
adorned  tribunes  rise,  the  occupants  of  which, 
with  their  joyous  cheers,  will  doubtless  make 
amends  for  the  silence  of  the  plaster  lady  ; while 
a row  of  tall  masts  (bound  together  by  garlands 
of  fir,  and  adorned  with  streamers  of  the  Prus- 
black-and-white  ” at  the  summit,  and  with 


of  the  Army  of  the  Loire;  the  fourth  to  the  I 
victory  of  Le  Mans  and  root  of  the  Western  : 
Army;  the  fifth  to  that  of  St.  _ Quentin  i 
(Amiens),  which  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  i 
of  the  Northern  Army ; the  sixth  to  Pontarlier,  u 
which  drove  tbe  Eastern  Army  over  the  Swiss  :| 
frontier.  _ _ . , 

The  Brandenburg  Gate,  with  its  extensive  I 
centre  arch  and  smaller  side-colonnades,  is  ^ 
entwined  with  garlands  of  fir,  the  symbolic  tree  i 
of  Germany.  Just  at  this  season  the  young  i 
shoots  are  all  fresh,  and  in  their  bluey-greennesa  il 
contrast  pleasantly  with  the  dark  bottle- green  of  | 
the  old  branches  ; and  as  the  fir  is  the  favonred  1 
tree  so  the  bine  cornflower,  ” korn-blume,”  is  i| 
the  favourite  flower;  branches  of  it  are  seen! 


TO,  AT,  AND  EEOM  BERLIN.* 
Friday,  June  16th,  1871,  was  a dsy  of  days  ! 
Pbcebns,  like  Berlin,  was  wide  awake  betimes, 
and  never  so  much  as  winked  his  eyes  till  be 
went  to  bed  at  night.  All  prognostications  and 
memories  of  rain  were  utterly  forgotten  iu  the 
brilliant  sanshine  that  gleamed  down  from  an 
unclouded  sky,  and  speedily  desiccated  tbe  lately 
drenched  7ia  Triumphalisy  the  surface  of  which 
the  myriad  feet  of  trampling  soldiers  and  horses 
were  ere  long  to  pound  up  into  the  well-known 
and mnoh-dreaded  “Berlin  dust.”  Preparations 


• See  pp.  540,  660,  ante. 


two  crossed  flags  above  tbe  arms  of  some  federal 
city  suspended  half-way  down)  forms  along  the 
south  side  of  the  unfioished  street,  with  its  face 
towards  the  troops,  what  the  Germans  term  ein 
Spalier ; from  which  word,  or  a cognate  one, 
must  doubtless  come  our  “ espalier.” 

In  tbe  Askanischer  Platz  are  more  gay  tri- 
bunes, with  groups  and  trophies  representing  the 
victories  of  Weiezanburg,  Worth,  and  Spichern. 
Here,  scholars  from  the  various  Berlin  academies 
are  to  be  seated;  and  it  ought  to  be  remarked 
that,  with  the  troops  and  invited  spectators,  the 
same  rule  was  observed, — only  a deputation,  and 
that  always  a small  one,  and  frequently  con- 
aisting  of  two  or  three  individuals,  was  allowed 
to  be  present : thus  space  was  found  for  every 
corps,  brigade,  regiment ; every  trade,  profession, 
art;  every  school,  college,  nniveraity;  everybody, 
in  fact,  throngboub  the  empire  of  men,  yooihs, 
and  even  women  employed  in  a public  capacity, 
— the  army  nurses,  to  wit, — to  be  represented. 
Oue  other  point  to  be  noted  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  chronology  of  tbe  war  was  preserved 
in  the  decorations,  commencing,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  triumphal  way,  with  the  victories  of 
Anfust,  and  ending,  at  its  close,  with  the  taking 
of  'Paris  and  its  forts.  But,  to  continue  our 
route. 

The  Potsdamer  Platz  presents  a grand  trophy, 
some  70  ft.  in  height.  A large  circular  crimson 
platform  in  terraces, — on  the  centre  one  of 
which  thirty  French  guns  are  placed,  muzzles 
outward, — supports  an  elegant  white  pedestal, 
bearing  on  its  front  the  word,  “ Sedan,”  in  tall 
gilt  letters, — Latin  type,  not  German.  From 
the  pedestal  rises  a colossal  Victory,  the  work  of 
Herr  Schulz.  Below  tbe  platform  Amazons  are 
seated,  modelled  by  Herr  Begus, — Metz  to  the 
right,  with  one  arm  akimbo,  as  if  still  unsubdued ; 
and  Strasbourg  on  the  left,  extinguishiDg  a down- 
ward-bent bat  still  flaming  torch.  Masts  stand 
around,  bearing  banners  inscribed,  “ Gravelotte,” 
“ Mars-la-Tonr,”  ” Beaumont,”  and  so  on.  And 
here,  again,  a handsome  tribune  for  spectators  is 
erected,  while  all  the  houses  are  covered  with 
wreaths,  carpets,  and  flags. 

The  Koniggriitzerstrasse  exhibits  two  rows  of 
masts  and  flags  similarly  decorated  to  those 
described  between  the  Halle  Gate  and  the  Pots- 
damer Platz,  excepting  that  these  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  Prussian  eagle ; between  every 
mast  four  cannons  are  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  all  the  way  np  to  the  Brandenbarg 
Gate;  on  the  left  side  stands  a large  tribune 
shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  Thiergarteo.  The 
spacious  platz  outside  the  gate  oontaioa  six  huge 
masts  raised  upon  very  elaborate  pedestals, 
on  which  figure  four  great  Berlin  bears,  Prussian 
eagles,  coats  of  arms,  flags,  and  huge  medallions 
bearing  the  names  of  victories.  The  two  first 


everywhere, — in  bouquets,  button-holes,  hands, 
hats,  bonnets,  and  everything. 

The  Pariser  Platz,  inside  the  Gate,  contains  I 
the  greatest  mass  of  display.  The  handsome  j 
tribunes  raised  all  round  give  it  tbe  appearance  j 
of  a large  amphitheatre ; and  their  graoefully-  j 
arranged  draperies  of  scarlet  cloth,  garlanded  ! 
with  festoons  of  fir  and  oak,  have  an  admirable^ 
and  quite  Classic  effect.  The  tribunes  arei 
backed  by  flags  of  all  oolonrs  and  designs,  whichi 
flutter  gaily  in  the  wind;  the  French  Embassy^ 
alone,  with  its  unadorned  facade,  closely -shut 
faded  green  jalousies,  and  looking  utterly  lone 
and  deserted,  by  its  sid  and  silent  exterior,: 
seems  to  offer  a reproachful  protest  against  all1, 
this  gaiety  and  rejoicing.  But  be  it  ever  re-j 
membered,  Oermany  was  forced  into  the 
The  cruel  work  was  thrust  upon  her,  and  she  | 
would  have  been  wanting  in  honour,  as  well  as; 
in  common  sense,  if  she  had  refused  to  do  that  1 
work.  She  has  done  it,  bravely  and  well.  Shal; 
has  done  it,  too,  with  less  ferocity,  less  sufferingi 
to  the  conquered  than  almost  every  other  natiooi 
would  have  inflicted.  How  France  would  have! 
condnoted  herself  as  victor,  let  her  former  deaLi 
ings  with  these  same  Germans,  let  her  tended: 
mercies  to  her  own  sons  and  daughters  during' 
her  late  grievous  civil  war,  show  ! Still,  she  is: , 
a great  nation,  and  oar  sympathetic  sorrow  foe 
her  sufferings,  her  mistakes,  and  even  her  faults,'' 
needs  must  rise  up,  even  while  wo  accord  to  tbe 
noble  people  whose  hard-earned  triumph  wt 
have  come  to  witness,  the  well-deserved  meecj 
of  our  admiration,  nay,  our  love  and  esteem.  I 
have  often  thought  tbe  true  secret  of  the 
Gormans’  saocess  is  well  defined  in  one  line  o:. 
their  patriotic  war-song,  — ” The  Watch  on  th<j 
Rhine  ” : — 


'*  The  Germans  honest,  pious,  and  strong ; 


these  qualities  they  undoubtedly  possess,  ant, 
they  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  a nationaj 


character.  , 

To  return  to  the  Pariser  Platz.  In  the 
tribune  nearest  to  the  Gate  the  sixty  youD;j 
ladies  are  to  be  accommodated  who  will  cro^ro 
the  victorious  heroes  as  they  pass  beneath 
They  are  to  be  robed  in  white  habilimenb 
fashioned  like  those  of  Marguerite  iu  Gothe’il 
•'Eanst,”  and  will  wear  their  own  hair  in  plait! 
hanging  down  their  backs,  or  bound  round  thei; 
heads.  The  speaker  is  Ftaulein  Blaeser,  danghte 
of  the  soniptor.  Professor  Blaeser.  Each  warric 
will  receive  on  entering,  in  addition  to  the  laure 
wreath  of  victory,  a small  sum  of  money  and  : 
little  book  containing  the  ofiicial  war-despatohel 
Opposite  the  Gate,  and  at  the  beginning  of  th 
Linden  Avenue,  is  placed  a crimson  velvc 
baldacchino,  as  it  is  called,  supported  by  fot( 
gilded  columns,  45  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  bj 
large  “ Victories.”  Under  this  bangs  a huge  iro| 
cross,  beneath  which  tbe  troops  will  mareflt 
between  two  gaily-decorated  and  gaily-fillC'^ 
tribunes.  On  each  side  of  the  Linden,  FrenoiJ 
cannon  and  mitrailleuses, — 700  in  all  in  thl 
avenue  alone, — are  placed,  and  amongst  themu 
intervals  are  tall  standards  and  low  Romak 
altars,  formed  of  plaster,  over  a core  of  wowj 
coloured  and  gilt.  The  altars  are  to  have  ir 
scribed  upon  them  the  191  official  war  telr 
grams  ; the  standards  are  surmounted  by  a var 
or  tazza  intended  to  bold  a flare  of  gas,  repr 
senting  antique  pots  of  fire,  and  all  are  decorate-' 
with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  fir,  enlivened  b 
knots  of  ribbons,  black,  red,  and  white,  tl’ 
colours  of  United  Germany.  The  Prusaia 
“ colours  ” are  black  and  white,  and  where  the; 
aloneare  used, — andin  the  profusion  in  whiohyO\ 
Berliner  rejoices, — tbe  effect  is  moat  lugubrionj. 
suggesting  mneh  more  the  idea  of  sorrownw 
than  of  rejoicing. 

At  thejunction  of  each  of  the  five  side  stree: 
which  cross  the  Linden,  two  tall  fluted  oolnmt, 
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ire  erected ; only  temporary  ones,  but  they  have 
in  6xc3llent  effect,  being  of  admirable  propor- 
JoDB,  painted  white,  and  their  salient  lines  gilded. 
3ach  pair  of  columns  supports  a gigantic  picture, 
llnstrative  of  the  civic  and  military  patriotism 
rhich  enabled  Germany  to  carry  on  the  war ; 
he  motif  for  each  picture  being  drawn  from 
ome  authentic  utterance  of  the  then  king,  and 
ersos  in  illustration  are  placed  on  the  back, 
’ho  pictures  are  by  well-known  artists,  such  as 
V^erner,  Heyden,  Schallor,  Ewald,  &o.  j the 
erses  are  by  Herr  Eggers.  I have  omitted  to 
ay  that  every  gun  bears  on  it  the  name  of  the 
lace  where  captured,  roughly  painted  in  white, 
'he  double  row  of  guns  extends  through  the 
irandenbnrg  Gate,  down  the  Kbniggratzer- 
trasae,  a distance  of  at  least  one  mile  and  a 
uarter  : so  there  are  here  alone  two  miles  and  a 
alfofguns;  but  it  must  be  remembered  these 
re  only  a portion  of  the  small  guns,— the  largo 
nes  are  placed  in  the  different  arsenals,  and  are 
istributed  among  the  various  towns  all  over 
le  empire  j 5,988  guns,  including  mitrailleuses, 
ere  captured  in  all. 

|i  At  the  east  end  of  the  avenue,  the  space  imme- 
iately  around  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
i filled  with  flowering  plants  in  pots ; the  whole 
f the  Opera  Platz  is  surrounded  with  beauti- 
illy  draped  and  decorated  tribunes;  the  palaces 
re  perfectly  veiled  by  flags,  inscriptions,  and 
•ophies ; on  the  left  stands  the  Royal  Academy 
f Arts,  the  front  of  which  is  hung  with  life-size  . 
ortraits  of  the  principal  directors  of  the  war, 
loluding  princes  and  grand  dukes,  Bismarck  and 
[oltko.  These  portraits  are  painted  on  gold 
round,  and  are  by  the  first  artists  in  Berlin,  to 
rit — Meutzel,  Oscar  Begas,  Richter,  Friedrich 
k.aulbacb,  Becker,  Steffoch,  &o.  Though  neces- 
arily  somewhat  sketchy,  these  works  are  very 
rti8tio,and  extremely  rich-looking  and  effective, 
inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  these 
lOrtraits  when  removed  from  their  present 
cmporary  position,  and  was  told,  if  I remember 
ghtly,  that  they  would  be  placed  in  the 
ustorical  Museum. 

And  now,  worthily  terminating  this  true  via 
fumphalis,  there  remains  alone  to  be  mentioned 

Iie  Colossal  group  of  G0rmania,witli“E‘l8a08  and 
otbringen”  (Alsace  and  Lorraine).  The  whole 
ses  about  70  ft.  from  the  pavement ; the  circular 
ise  is  30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  beneath  it 
re  allegorised  the  principal  Gorman  rivers.  The 
'owning  group  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Albert 
rolff.  This  appeared  to  us  too  gigantic;  female 
gores,  even  when  allegorical,  always  lose  in 
race  and  beanty  what  they  gain  in  size  and 
ower  ; bat  of  Ilerr  Simering’s  beautifnl  forcible 
iieze  running  round  the  circular  base,  there 
lirely  can  be  but  one  opinion,  namely,  that  it  is 
(most  successful  and  admirable  rendering  of  a 
'rand  and  noble  ideal.  In  the  front,  a herald  in 
iibard  and  plumed  cap  is  seen,  trumpet  in  hand, 
jroolaiming  the  war  and  its  cause,  and  summon, 
ng  all  Germania’s  sons  to  assemble  beneath  her 
isnner  and  repel  the  invader.  Right  and  left 
if  him  is  depiclod  the  ready  obedience  with 
j-hich  the  summons  is  obeyed:  the  student 
868  from  his  books;  the  smith  tarns  from 
is  anvil  and  buckles  on  his  sword  ; the 
linter  leaves  his  easel ; the  sculptor  puts  down 
is  mallet  and  chisel ; the  tradesman  turns  from 
is  merchandise ; and  the  fa' her  lifts  his  babe 
iom  the  mother’s  arms,  and  with  a wistful 
ilance  into  that  mother’s  tearful  but  brave  eyes, 
■nprints  a kiss  on  its  dimpled  fuce  ; and  then, 
•ith  sword  upraised,  as  if  taking  the  solemn 
^th,  Mit  Qott  fur  Kunig  und  Vaterland,*  they 
Towd  around  the  herald,  eager  to  be  Jed  forth 
e defend  their  muoh-loved  country,  ready  either 
|)  conquer  or  to  die  ! 

, And  now  the  eventful  hour  of  triumph  has 
rrived;  the  Linden  trees  are  already  swarming 
'ith  men  and  boys;  balconies  and  tribunes  are 
[lied  with  eager  gazers  ; roofs,  where  practicable, 
re  crowded,  and  where  not  practicable  from 
utside,  heads  and  half  bodies  of  men  and 
iromen,  rise  up  through  them,  out  of  large  holes 
Aade  for  the  occasion,  by  ripping  off  the  tdes, 
■nd  nucovering  the  rafters,  thns  leaving  open 
.paces.  Yesterday  we  eaw  at  the  royal  stables 
• long  row  of  these  big,  square  holes  ; a portion 
■<f  the  roof,  about  30  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  or  9 ft. 
Jroad,  having  been  stripped  to  the  rafters, 
-leputations  from  all  the  various  trades  begin 
narohing  past,  carrying  banners  bearing  their 
vrms,  and  the  representations  of  their  craft ; 
ind  each  is  accompanied  by  its  band,  mostly 
bad,  and  frequently  clashing  with  the  pre- 
ieding  or  following  one.  A well-trained  military 

* With  God  for  King  and  Fatherland. 


or  civic  band  (I  cannot  see  which  for  the  trees)  is 
seated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  tall  columns  close 
by,  and  every  now  and  then  treats  us  to  some- 
thing infinitely  snperior.  And  now  tremendous 
burraba  ring  out,  as  several  large  vans,  with  cover- 
ing at  top,  but  open  at  the  sides,  drive  slowly  by. 
These  vans  contain  many  hnndreds  of  the  invalid 
soldiers,  some  with  an  arm  bandaged,  or  a head 
tied  up,  and  each  van  carrying  in  its  midst  a 
pile  of  crutches  decorated  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands.  The  invalids  were  to  have  been  seated 
along  each  side  of  the  Linden,  bat  another,  and, 
I snppose,  more  appropriate,  position  bas  been 
fonnd  for  them  and  their  nurses.  Many  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  are  crowned  with  wreaths — 
doubtless  presented  to  [them  on  their  route; 
there  is  one  carriage  full  of  wounded  officers  j 
and  this  whole  cortege  elicits  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose 
Germans  do  not  shout : many  of  the  volleys  of 
“ hoor-r-r-rahs”  we  heard  would  iu  nowise  have 
disgraced  a ship’s  crew  of  British  tars  when 
“manning  the  yards.”  Daring  the  war,  too,  I 
remember  frequently  reading  that  their  wild 
“hurrah!”  when  charging,  often  demoralieed 
the  French  raw  levies  before  they  even  came 
within  sight  of  their  bayonets.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  German  and  English  cheer  is, 
the  former  sounds  as  if  spelled  with  two  o’s,  and 
half-a-dozen  r’s  at  the  least. 

More  trades’  processions  pass ; there  is  more 
music;  and  cheering  goes  on  incessantly  from 
one  quarter  or  another,  being  redoubled  as  an 
occasional  ofBoer  well  known  to  the  crowd  rides 
by  ; and  is  quadrupled  when  the  “ Kronprinz,” 
with  a small  bub  brilliant  staff,  gallops  past 
towards  the  palace.  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
the  large  platz  is  cleared  of  the  populace,  and 
kept  by,  soldiers,  some  of  whom  stand  about  in 
glittering  twos  and  threes,  or  sit  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  still-veiled  statue.  At  10'30,  voci- 
ferous shouts.  The  Emperor,  followed  by  a 
gay-coloured,  brilliant  staff  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  officers,  including  the  Prince,  — Unser 
Fritz, — rides  down  the  Linden  towards  the 
Brandenburg  Gate.  Ten  minotes  afterwards  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  six  dark  horses  and 
attended  by  mounted  escort  and  servants,  drives 
by:  it  contains  the  Empress,  all  in  white, — so 
far  as  I can  see, — accompanied  by  three  ladies. 
Prolonged  cheering.  But  the  heartiest  of  the 
acclamation  was  reserved  for  oar  English  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  consort  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William.  The  Princess  appears 
to  be  as  great  a favourite  in  Prussia  as  she  was 
in  England  ; and  her  hnsband,  who  is  spoken  of 
in  the  most  loving  terms  as  the  type  of  excel- 
lence and  amiability,  and  as  perfectly  devoted  to, 
— nay  more  (bat  let  it  only  be  most  gently 
whispered),  as  being  positively' even  ruled  by, — 
his  little  wife,  seems  to  be  the  very  idol  of  his 
future  people.  How  soch  a tender-hearted, 
kindly-natured  man  could  ever  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  brilliant  hero  of  the  French 
campaign,  must  remain  a mystery;  surely 
nothing  less  than  a most  exalted  sense  of  a 
supreme  duty  could  have  wrought  this  won- 
drous change. 

Thirteen  carriages  in  all,  most  of  them  with 
six,  some  with  four,  and  two  with  only  two 
horses,  drive  by  in  quick  succession;  their  ap- 
pointments unimpeachable  and  the  horses  mag- 
nificent. 

The  weather  is  very  bright  and  hot,  but  now 
meroifnl  little  clouds  are  fleoking  the  blue  sky 
and  giving  rest  to  the  snu-blinded  eyes  of  the 
spectators  facing  south  ; fortunately  for  us,  the 
Hotel  St.  Petersburg  stands  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  Linden  ; but  our  vis-d  vis  must  be  fearfully 
scorched.  Still,  sunshine  is  far  preferable  to  the 
deluge  of  rain  the  Berliners  anticipated,  and 
were  actually  suffering  from,  three  days  ago. 

The  bands  of  music  play  alternately  and  con- 
tinuously ; the  tune  most  frequently  heard  is,  of 
coarse,  the  “ Wacht  am  Rhein  ; ” bat  this  is  now 
and  again  varied  by  our  National  Anthem,  pos- 
sibly oat  of  compliment  to  the  English  Princess, 
and  another  melody  very  similar  to  it,  and  which 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  everywhere 
heard,  is,  I presume,  a German  national  air. 
At  11.30  the  carriages  full  of  ladies  return  ; the 
Crown  Princess  is  looking  bright  and  animated, 
and  her  green  dress  is  particularly  becoming. 
They  have  donbtless  been  out  to  the  Tempelhofer 
Felde  to  witness  the  parade  of  the  troops  held 
there  by  the  Emperor,  and  which  commences  the 
day’s  ceremonial.  Now  the  excitement  redoubles, 
and  about  twelve  o’clock,  Field-Marshal  Count 
Wrangel  rides  by,  beading  the  procession  of 
victorious  troops, — surely,  a proud  position,  yet 
be  looks  as  calm  and  plaoid  as  if  taking  an  ordi-, 


nary  spazicr-ritt.  Behind  him  come  the  late 
Staff-Commanders,  Von  Blumentbal,  Von  Pod- 
bielski,  Von  Stosch,  and  Von  Sliehle;  then  more 
generals  and  officers ; then  Herwath  von  Bifcteu- 
feld,  Vogel  von  Falkenstoin,  Von  Bonin,  von 
Roaenburg-Grusyezynski,  and  the  Saxon  War- 
Minister’s  Lieutenant-General,  Von  Fabrice, 
from  St.  Denis.  Next  pass  three  notable  men, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Count  von  Moltke,  and  General 
von  Roon. 

I understand  the  Emperor  waited  a few 
seoonds  behind,  in  order  to  allow  these  three 
tried  and  trusted  servants  of  himself  and  his 
people  to  receive  from  the  lips  and  hands  of 
that  people  the  acclamations  and  applause  they 
had  80  well  and  so  hardly  earned  : if  so,  it  was 
a graceful  act,  a kindly  German  thought,  and, 
from  all  we  hear,ju8t  the  sort  of  thing  William  I. 
would  do.  But  the  welcome  accorded  to  the 
chancellor,  the  chief  of  the  stafi’,  and  the 
war-minister  in  no  way  detracted  from  that 
reserved  for  their  master,  and  when  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  rode  slowly 
by,  bowing  and  smiling  to  all,  the  wondrous 
“hoor-r-r-rahs !"  that  rolled  along  the  line  of 
route,  the  wavings  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats, 
and  the  showers  of  garlands  and  evergreens 
scattered  before  him,  made  a triumphal  ovation 
that  must,  indeed,  have  deeply  stirred  the 
religions  poetic  soul  of  the  noble,  sturdy  old  man. 
A German  in  our  room  said,  with  such  affec- 
tionate enthaaiasm,  as  the  Emperor  passed  by, 
“Nice  old  man!”  as  if  ho  loved  and  revered 
him  like  a father.  On  his  head  he  wore  what  I 
took  to  be  a very  much  ornamented  helmet ; but 
I have  no  doubt  the  ornamentation  consisted  of 
the  golden  wreath  of  victorious  bay  with  which, 

I hear,  he  was  presented  on  entering  the  city. 

I was  too  much  occupied  in  studying  the 
venerable  but  vigorous  face  to  note  very  clearly 
what  was  above  it.  He  looked  calm  and  con- 
tented. 

Immediately  behind  the  Emperor  rode  the 
three  field-marshal  princes,  all  abreast, — the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  Prince  Frede- 
rick Charles,  and  the  Crown  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxony ; then  followed  the  regimental  band ; 
and  then  came,  carried  when  possible  by  the 
men  who  captured  them,  the  eighty-one  war 
trophies  taken  from  the  French : the  flags,  eagles, 
and  standards.  As  they  came  in  sight,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  time  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  three  weeks’  stay  that  such  a feeling  mani- 
fested itself,  wild,  maddening  cheers  burst  forth 
from  thousands  of  manly  throats,  which  sounded 
to  me  like  a mixture  of  triumph  and  defiance. 
On  such  a day  German  nationality  must  be 
allowed  a little  self-glorification ; but  to  the 
eyes  of  neutrals  these  flags  were  a touching, 
painful  eight.  Manyofthemwereweather-stained 
and  time-worn, — all  the  more  sorrow  to  their 
owners  to  lose  them  ; bat  some  were  qnite  new 
and  fresh.  Possibly  the  latter  had  belonged  to 
Gambetta’s  hurried  levies. 

The  troops  who  form  the  “ entry  ” number 
42,000,  and  are  composed  oat  of  tbe  corps  of 
Guards,  a combined  battalion  of  King’s  Grena- 
dier regiments,  a combined  battalion  of  tbe 
whole  army,  a combined  squadron  of  the  whole 
army,  and  a combined  battery  of  the  whole 
army. 

The  corps  of  Guards  precedes,  commanded 
by  Piinoe  Augustus  of  Wuittemberg,  and  Major- 
General  V.  Dannenberg.  The  Ist  Infantry 
Division  is  under  Lieutenant-General  v.  Pape. 

It  contains : lat  Infantry  brigade,  under  v, 
Kesael,  composed  of  Ist  and  3rd  Foot  regi- 
ments, Obeist  V.  Bohn  and  v.  Linsingen;  Ist 
combined  battalion,  Oberst  v.  L’Estocq ; and  a 
J%0r  battalion,  under  Major  v.  Arnim.  The 
2nd  Infantry  brigade,  under  v.  Medem,  composed 
of  2nd  and  4th  Foot  regiments,  under  Graf  v. 
Kanitz  and  Oberst  Neumann ; Fnaileer  regi- 
ment, under  v.  Papstein ; Ibt  and  3rd  Pioneer 
companies;  No.  1 Sanitary  detachment ; Hus- 
sar regiment,  v.  Hymmen ; lat  combined 
squa'^lron,  v.  Alvensleben ; 1st  Foot  detachment 
of  Artillery  corps. 

Tbe  2nd  Infantry  Division,  Lieutenant-General 
V.  Bndritzki,  contains  : 3rd  Infantry  Brigade, 
General  Knappe  v.  Knappstiidt,  composed  of 
Kaiser  Alexander’s  Grenadier  regiment  No.  1, 

V.  Zeuner ; 3rd  Grenadi-jr  regiment,  Konigin 
Elisabeth,  under  v.  Sommtrfeld  ; Schiitzen 
battalion,  under  v.  Bblszig  ; and  the  4th  Infantry 
brigade,  under  v.  Berger,  composed  of  Kaiser 
Franz  Grenadier  regiment  No.  2,  v.  Wangen- 
beim ; 4th  Grenadier  regiment,  Konigin  Au- 
gusta, V.  Rosenberg-Lescinsky ; Ist  Battalion 
Koniga  Grenadieis  (2Dd  Westphalians)  No.  7, 
under  v.  Berken  ; 2nd  Pioneer  company  ; SanU 
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tary  detachment  No.  2 ; 2Qd  Uhlan  regiment ; 

3rd  Foot  detachment  of  Artillery ; and  lat 
combined  battery,  under  Major  Kbrber. 

The  Cavalry  Division,  under  Lieut.-General 
Graf  V.  der  Gollz,  is  composed  of  'ho  let  cavalry 
brigade,  under  the  let  Graf  v.  Brandenburg.  It 
contains  a regiment  of  Body  Guards,  under  Oberst 
V.  Krosigk  j and  a Cuirassier  regiment  under  0. 
Freiherr  v.  Brandenstein.  Of  the  2nd  cavalry 
brigade,  under  the  Prince  of  flohenluhe-Ingel 
fingen,  which  contains  the  Ist  regiment  of 
Uhlans  under  0.  v.  Koc-how,  and  the  3id  Uhlans. 
And  of  the  3rd  cavalry  brigade,  nnder  the 
2ud  Graf  v.  Brandenburg,  which  contains  the 
1st  and  2nd  dragoon  regiments  under  v.  Bro- 
zowski,  and  v.  Zedlitz-Leipe. 

The  Artillery  corps,  Major-General  the  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe-Ingelflngen,  consists  of  the  2nd  foot 
detachment  of  the  artillery  corps ; the  horse 
detachment  of  ditto  ; deputation  of  mnnitions 
and  pontoon  column ; the  train,  and  various 
deputations  from  different  departments,  such  as 
the  field-telegraph,  the  field-railway,  the  field- 
clergy,  the  field-post,  and  the  marine  : the  latter 
sending  one  officer  only  of  every  rank  and  twenty 
sailors. 

We  particularly  remark  what  fine  sturdy 
fellows  all  the  soldiers  are ; they  may  be 
“picked  men,”  but  42,000  such  are  a good  pick- 
ing. They  march  firmly  and  regularly,  with 
great  rapidity  and  a springiness  in  the  step. 
Frequently  they  rush  past  at  an  immense  speed  j 
and,  when  they  suddenly  stop,  each  man  is  in 
his  place,  and  there  is  no  huddling  nor  confusion. 
Many  of  them,  possibly  all,  have  a long  leather 
strap  under  the  rifle,  fixed  at  each  end,  forming 
a loop  which  they  pass  beneath  the  arm,  and 
tbns  sling  the  gun,  as  it  were,  at  times  ; and  this 
plan  seems  to  afford  much  rest  and  ease. 
Whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  they  pass  along 
to-day  six  abreast  j yet  the  marching  by  will 
occupy  four  hours. 

Several  of  the  German  flags  were  shot  almost 
clean  away  from  the  nail-studded  staff,  leaving 
only  the  cords  and  tassels  remaining;  others 
were  mnoh  tattered,  having  large  holes  through 
them,  and  great  pieces  missing,  while  two  of 
them  were  mere  ribbons  of  bunting.  The  vic- 
torious troops  were  not  only  crowned  with  laurels, 
but  some  of  them  were  half  bidden  by  a mass  of 
green,  and  each  wore  a small  ring  of  lanrel  on 
his  sword-hilt.  One  cavalty-soldier,  failing  to 
catch  a wreath  that  was  thrown  to  him  from  jost 
before  onr  windows,  stooped  a little  fiooi  bis 
horse,  as  he  rode  along,  and  with  the  point  of 
the  drawn  sword  he  held  in  his  hand  lilted  the 
circlet  from  the  groned,  and,  raising  bis  sword 
aloft,  carried  it  trinmphantly  away  with  him, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  the  applauding  crowd. 
It  was  a most  graceful  feat,  reminding  of  ancient 
Greek  sports. 

Close  to  onr  hotel,  one  of  the  side  streets 
above-described  crosses  the  Linden,  and,  as 
will  be  remembered,  a couple  of  lofty  colnmns, 
supporting  a large  picture,  stand  beside  each 
crossing.  As  the  troops  arrived  in  front  of 
these  pictures  they  suddenly  stopped,  whether 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  raised  a tre- 
mendous cheer,  presented  arms,  saluted  them 
with  their  swords,  and  the  Uhlans  with  their 
pennon-adorned  lances,  waving  them  in  the  air, 
and  then  passed  triumphantly  beneath.  Later 
in  the  day  this  act  pro  duced  a singnlar  repre- 
sentation of  “ a charge,”  when  the  myriad  feet 
of  men  and  horses  had  pounded  up  the  friable 
surface  of  the  Linden  into  a thick  layer  of  white 
duet,  which  rose  in  clouds  under  the  shock  and 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  heavy  artillery,  follow- 
ing and  partly  obscuring  the  soldiers  as  they 
galloped  away. 

On  the  Opera  Platz  the  troops  have  collected 
that  are  to  “assist”  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue.  As  others  ride  up  they  file  ofl’  tight 
and  left  to  their  barracks,  after  being  reviewed 
by  the  Emperor,  vs  ho  distributes  medals  and 
decorations  among  them.  The  “ironcross”  is 
the  special  award  for  this  war,  and  (unlike  the 
tardy  gratitude  of  onr  own  country,  which  occa- 
sionally waits  BO  long  that  many  of  the  intended 
recipients  die  ere  they  can  obtain  the  coveted 
reward  of  their  labours)  it  is  given  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  performance  of  the  noble  deed 
it  is  destined  to  commemorate.  As  will  be  re- 
membered,  a distribution  of  the  iron  cross  was 
held  by  the  Crown  Prince  while  at  Versailles, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Louie  XIV., 
on  the  26th  of  last  September.  The  cross  is  in 
the  form  of  the  Maltese  cross;  is  of  iron,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  silver;  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
crown,  W.,  and  1870;  and  on  the  reverse  a 
crown,  with  F.  W.  below  it,  three  oak-leaves,  and 


1813.  The  ribbon  is  black,  edged  with  white.  This 
cross  we  have  seen  on  the  breasts  of  mere  youths 
as  well  as  of  older  men.  But  now  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  the  statue  of  William  III.  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  French  trophies  are  laid  on  the 
steps  of  the  surrounding  platform ; military 
drums  beat  “ to  prayers  ; ” the  cathedral  choir 
sing  some  hymns  ; the  field  priest  of  the  army, 
Thielen,  makes  a short  prayer;  drums  sound 
again ; the  Chancellor  prays  the  Emperor  to 
allow  the  statue  to  be  uncovered  ; he  assents, 
and  down  slides  the  obscuring  veil ; flags  and 
standards  wave  ; soldiers  present  arms,  shunting 
“ hurrah  ; ” the  bands  play  “ Hail  to  tbee  in  Vio- 
tory's  crown.”*  Then  the  booming  of  101  cannon 
is  heard,  and  every  oburch-bell  in  the  town  joins 
in  the  chorus;  afterwards  the  grand  choral 
“Now  let  all  men  praise  the  Lord,”  + is  sung, 
and  all  is  over.  And  thus  ended  the  grand 
triumphal  entry  of  Germany’s  victorious  troops 
into  Berlin. 

I must  postpone,  till  another  occasion,  the 
account  of  our  evening  experiences,  the  illumi- 
nations and  so  forth,  as  this  paper  has  already 
extended  beyond  its  intended  limit.  The  num- 
ber of  troops  forming  the  einzug,  was  -l^.OOO  ; 
and  on  the  last  page  of  the  Fest-programme,  a 
modest-looking  little  publication  filled  with  re- 
markable facta,  is  a closely-printed  column,  from 
which  I deduce  the  following  particulars  : — 

Engagements  fought  during  the  late  cam- 


puigu SI 

Prisoners  taken  445,769 

Cannon  captured 6,917 

Mi'railleuaes 171 

Eagles 69 

Flags  29 
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HUGH  MILLER,  STONE  MASON. 

We  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  with  which 
Mr.  Peter  Bayne  has  just  supplied  us  to  pass  by, 
without  giving  our  readers  some  account,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller  J His  name 
is  very  popularly  known  in  his  native  county. 
Originally,  and  for  long,  a ttonemason  in 
Cromarty,  he  tamed  ont  in  after  years  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  geologists  which 
Scotland  hsid  yet  produced  ; and  in  addition  to 
this  he  also  rose  to  almost  equal  eminence  as  a 
juurnalist.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  excelled 
as  a politoal  writer,  a theologian,  and  even,  we 
believe,  as  a poet,  although  these  are  certainly 
qualities  of  rare  combination  with  those  of  the 
field  geologist,  or  the  scientific  handworker  of 
any  kind.  But  Hugh  Miller  seems  to  have 
possessed  that  universal  taste  and  aptitude  for 
literary  work  which  are  calculated  to  make  a 
man,  and  particularly  a hard  working  and  per- 
severing north  countryman,  excel  in  almost  any 
department  of  it. 

It  appears  that  he  sprang  from  a family  of 
mariners,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
own  father  by  a storm  at  sea,  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  of  five  years  of  age.  From  this  cause 
he  bad  to  be  reared  by  two  of  his  maternal 
uncles,  one  of  whom  gave  him  a taste  for  tradi- 
tionary lore,  and  the  other  for  natural  history. 
He  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  acquired  a fair 
English  education  at  the  Cromarty  parish  school, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  he  many  years  afterwards 
gave  to  the  world  a graphic  account  in  a book 
entitled  “ My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.”  His 
chief  course  of  reading,  as  we  might  be  prepared 
to  expect  from  his  litera'y  tastes,  lay  among  the 
great  English  essayists  and  prose  writers.  In 
another  book  which  he  pnblished  nearly  thirty 
years  afttrwaids  (“The  First  Impressions  of 
England  aud  its  People”),  he  shows  very 
strongly  his  loyal  allegiance  to  his  early  masters 
by  describing  bis  pilgrimages  to  their  tombs; 
together  with  the  necessary  and  appropriate 
moralising  thereby  induced.  This  work,  al- 
though a good  deal  mixed  up  with  geological 
jottings,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  he  ever  wrote ; and  if  any  one  wishes 
to  get  an  accurate  glimpse  of  the  author’s 
mind  in  short  compats,  we  commend  it  to  his 
perusal. 

He  worked  as  a journeyman  stonemason  from 
his  feventetn'h  to  his  thirty-fourth  year, — a 
long  apprenticeship,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  to  one 
of  the  most  laborious  of  handicrafts  ; and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  found  time  to  carry 
ont  those  famous  researches  into  the  paleeonto- 
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logical  character  of  the  old  red  sandstone  with  i 
which  his  name  is  now  inseparably  identified.) 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  proseouto  his  literary  studies.! 
He  found  time  to  publish  a volume  of  poems,  in 
the  year  1829;  and  a few  years  afterwards  he 
produced  his  interesting  “ Scenes  and  Legends”! 
of  the  North  of  Scotland. 

After  giving  up  the  mallet  and  chisel,  haj 
seems  to  have  settled  at  Linlithgow,  as  a olerkt 
or  assistant  in  the  local  branch  of  a ScutobJ 
bank.  And  it  is  a singular  circumstance  thafil 
in  this  situation  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  perform  hiai 
last  piece  of  stone-cutting  work.  The  occasion,! 
although  interesting,  was  melancholy;  but  wel 
must' leave  his  biographer  and  his  widow  to  telll 
the  story.  It  is  one  that  oomes  home  to  the  busi-l 
ness  and  bosoms  of  us  all ; and,  indeed,  it  seotne! 
to  illustrate  so  well  the  deep  emotional  nature! 
and  to  foreshadow  so  truly  the  strange  erratic! 
idiosynorasy  which  eventually  led  poor  HugU 
Miller,  nnder  a fit  of  intellectual  aberration,  tc^ 
put  au  end  to  his  own  exifeteuce,  that  we  venturti 
to  transcribe  the  passage  : — 

“ The  cup  of  Miller’s  happiness  was  full  [sayt; 
Mr.  Bayne^  when  a little  daughter  began  t( 
smile  upon  him  from  the  arms  of  her  mother 
All  gentle  helpless  things  he  loved  with  a passioi 
of  tenderness,  and  hia  affection  for  his  own  litth 
prattler  was  inexpressible.  He  observed  he. 
movements  with  ever  fresh  interest  and  charm 
‘My  little  girl,’  he  wrote  once,  ‘has  alrea^b 
learned  to  make  more  noise  than  all  the  olhel 
inmates  of  the  house  pub  together,  and  is  a 
present  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  light  anti 
colour.  She  is  still  in  doubt,  however,  whcthel' 
the  flame  of  the  candle  may  not  taste  as  well  a 
it  looks  ! ’ 

‘ One  lovely  evening  in  April  ’ [writes  Mri 
Miller  to  the  editor],  ‘I  went  out,  for  the  first  lim 
that  spring,  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  bill.  When  > 
returned  I found  the  child  in  her  nurse’s  arm3,ai 
the  attic  window,  from  which  she  used  to  gret 
her  papa  when  he  came  up  street.  She  had  bee 
planting  a little  garden  in  the  window  sill,  v 
polyanthus,  primrose,  aud  other  spring  flowen, 
When  she  saw  me  she  pushed  them  away,  wit, 
the  plaintive  “awa,  awa,”  she  used  to  otter,  anj. 
laid  her  head  on  my  breast.  An  internal  f 
came  on.  The  next  time  she  looked  up  it  wi 
to  poshmy  bead  backwards  with  her  little  hatii 
while  a startled,  inquiring,  almost  terrible  luo 
came  info  her  lovely  eyes.  AU  the  time  she  le 
dying,  which  was  three  days  and  three  night; 
her  father  was  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  Gd 
in  an  agony  of  tears.  Whether  he  performej 
his  daily  bank  duties,  or  any  part  of  them,  I c| 
nob  remember.  But  such  a peraonificatioa  i! 
David  the  King,  at  a like  mournful  time,  it  j 
impossible  to  imagine.  All  the  strong  man  w.) 
bowed  down.  He  wept,  ho  mourned,  he  fastel 
he  prayed.  He  entreated  God  for  her  life.  Fj 
when  she  was  taken  away,  a calm  and  impliti 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  succeeded,  althoufj 
still  his  eyes  were  fountains  of  tears.  Nev', 
again  in  the  coarse  of  his  life  was  he  thlj 
affected.  He  was  an  affectionate  father,  a't 
some  of  bis  children  were  at  times  near  deati] 
but  he  never  again  lost  thus  the  calmness  au 
dignity,  the  natural  equipoise,  as  it  were,  of  l! 
manhood.’ 

This  was  the  first  and  last  poignant  domes' 
sorrow  [continues  Mr.  Bayne]  Miller  ever  c 
perienced.  He  cut  the  little  headstone  for  i 
darling,  and  never  again  put  chisel  to  stone. 

It  is  not  neOiSsary  for  us  to  enter  at  large; 
the  subsequent  well-known  events  of  Hal 
Miller’s  career.  A few  facts,  however,  we 
condense.  In  the  year  1840  he  became  edi> 
(and  subsequently  part- proprietor)  of  ll 
IFifness,  a quasi-theological  newspaper publisKf 
in  Edinburgh,  which  has  long  ago  been  “ BW- 
lowed  up,”  as  bis  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  would  s(i 
“ in  the  Hollow  Eternities.”  It  was  during  t; 
year  that  he  published  his  celebrated  research 
on  the  old  red  sandstone,  for  which  exhaustii 
monograph  he  was  warmly  praised  and  u 
oouraged  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Roderick  M 
ohison,  and  other  eminent  geologists,  at  4 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  A periodi 
severe  and  protracted  illness  followed;  but: 
length  he  was  able  to  resume  his  pen  in  on 
to  do  those  valuable  services  (ungratefully 
oeived,  as  it  appears,  by  the  leading  clergymt 
as  a journalist  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Chnrcfc. 
Scotland,  which  that  body,  it  may  be  bop 
will  for  long  remember.  Gradually  the  ph 
Bophical  schemes  of  his  science  and  tbeol«l 
got  combined;  took  also  a wider  scope;  a 
accordingly,  his  latest  work,  “ The  Testimonv 
the  Bocks,”  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  i; 
geology  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  geology 
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itnre.  It  is  needless  to  saj  that  the  attempt 
d not  snoceed ; and  the  book,  althoagh  mag- 
•fioently  conceived  and  eloquently  written, 
iled  to  reconcile  the  wide  diS'erences  at  that 
)riod  of  the  theological  and  physical  schools 
' natui’al  science.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
le  severe  toil  of  composing  this  book,  added  to 
16  overwork  of  a long  course  of  newspaper 
■iuding  and  partizanship,  was  the  proximate 
rase  of  his  unfortunate  and  untimely  death, 
his  occurred  on  the  24th  of  December,  1856, 
hile  still  in  his  54th  year.  His  shattered  body 
M buried  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  near  Edin- 
irgh,  and  his  grave  lies  next  to  that  of  Dr. 
halmors,  the  founder  of  that  celebrated  theo- 
gioal  sect  in  Scotland  of  which  Hugh  Miller 
as  the  most  distinguished  literary  disciple. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  ARUNDEL. 
Biclaiiations  of  surprise  have  been  heard 
irough  the  press  touching  the  enormous  build- 
g which  is  growing  rapidly  out  of  the  ground, 
r the  Roman  Catholics,  at  Arnndol,  in  Sussex  } 
Jr  are  they  to  be  wondered  at.  Arundel  is  but 
small  place,  best  known  by  its  Castle,  yet  there 
lundrcds  of  men  are  at  work,  and  thousands  of 
puijds  are  being  spent,  in  erecting  a cathedral 
learly  200  ft.  long,  and  which  is  to  have  a tower 
lad  spire  some  260  ft.  high.  The  Duke 
; Norfolk,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  time  the  first 
one  was  laid,  is  paymaster,  and  is  doing  what 
Dtbair  proposed  but  did  not  perform.  " Great 
tonarchs  have  bad  great  playthings.  Some 
ave  played  at  hewing  mountains  into  men.” 
he  Lord  of  Arundel  seems  determined  not  to  ba 
utdono,  and  Messrs.  Myers  & Sous,  at  any  rate, 
mat  be  very  well  contented  with  this  determina- 
ion. 


EANSOME’S  STONE  FOE  CAISSONS. 

The  uses  to  which  the  silioious  concrete  stone, 
ivented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome,  is  applied, 
re  already  numerous  and  varied,  but  the  limits 
■ its  oapabilicies  have  U'jt  yet  been  reached,  it 
ould  appear,  The  application  of  the  concrete 
none  to  the  construction  of  caissons  is  the  sub- 
lot  of  an  additional  patent. 

I In  some  miniug  districts  engine  pits  that  are 
I)  be  lined  with  ashlar  are  sank  by  ” travelling 
iribs.”  The  crib  cousists  of  a strong  cylinder 
if  iron,  chamfered  on  its  under  edge  to  the  out- 
ide;  the  upper  edge  square,  and  broad  enough, 
ither  in  solid  thickness  or  by  a flange,  to  give  a 
ill  bed  to  the  first  coarse  of  ashlar,  upon  which 
thers  are  superimposed,  and  the  travelling  crib 
unk  until  the  requisite  depth  is  reached.  The 
jTOoess  by  which  the  stone  caissons  will  aooom- 
lish  the  same  result  is  similar  in  some  respects, 
nt  essentially  diSerent  in  others.  The  first 
sotion  of  the  caisson,  for  instance,  is  shod  with 
:on,  and  takes  the  duty  of  the  travelling  crib  5 
or  the  rest  there  are  no  " courses  ” of  ashlar, 
at  a Buccession  of  cylinders,  lowered  one  after 
nothor  as  the  pioneer  soobion  descends,  the 
oints  tongued  and  easily  made  water-tight 
afore  the  water-level  is  reached,  in  the  case  of 

II  that  follow  those  that  have  to  be  lowered,  in 
he  first  instance,  under  the  water-line. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  that  these  caissons, 
irovided  that  the  material  is  of  sufficient 
trengtb,  are  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
ydrauiio  works  of  various  kinds.  The  cylinders 
.aving  been  lowered  to  the  requisite  depth,  the 
irocess  of  filling  with  Portland  cement  concrete 
9 sufficiently  simple ; and,  inasmuch  as  the 
laissons  may  be  lowered  in  any  number,  and 
.ooording  to  any  arrangemeub  in  relation  to  eaoh 
tther,  piers,  abutments,  sea  or  embankment 
?alls,  of  any  required  strength,  may  be  con- 
itructed. 

The  application  of  Mr.  Ransome’s  process  to 
lydranlic  construction  has  been  suggested  by 
Hr.  J.  W.  Butler,  of  Willesden,  by  whom,  in  con- 
anotiou  with  Mr.  Rinaome,  the  stone  caissons 
lave  been  patented.  One  principal  object  of  the 
latent  is  to  provide  a cheap  and  efficient  substi- 
iute  for  stone  for  hydraulio  works,  and  another 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  false  works,  coffer 
lams  and  the  like,  and  to  secure  a much  leas 
ooBtly  mode  of  construction  than  by  iron 
cylinders  and  caissons. 

The  strength  and  quality  of  the  material  to  be 
employed  iu  the  oouabruction  of  these  stone 
oaisBOna  is,  of  course,  a consideration  of  essen- 
tial importance.  As  regards  its  quality  and 
power  to  resist  certain  inflneuces,  an  important 
report  has  been  made  by  Professor  Frankland, 
who  has  tested  its  comparative  porosity,  the 
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action  upon  it  by  acid,  and  by  boiling.  The 
water  absorbed  by  dry  specimens  he  found  as 
follows: — Bath  stone,  11'57  per  cent.;  Caen, 
9 86;  Portland,  8 86 ; Ransome's  Patent,  6 53. 
Alteration  in  weight  by  immersion  in  1 per  cent, 
of  acid, — Bath,  1‘28 ; Caen,  2T3;  Portland, 
1‘60 ; Ransome’s  Patent,  none.  Loss  by  three 
applications  of  acid,  and  by  boiling  afterwards, — 
Bath,  6 91;  Caen,  11-73;  Portland,  3 94;  Ran- 
some’s,  0’63.  Ransome’s  stone  has  also  been  sab- 
jected  to  the  crucial  test  of  being  boiled  and 
immediately  transferred  upon  ice,  without  the 
slightest  effect  being  produced.  But  its  power 
to  resist  crushing  weight  is  of  greater  import- 
anoe  than  these  tests.  From  a series  of  com- 
parative experiments,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  granite  has  a power  of  resistance  to  crush- 
ing of  from  8,000  lb.  to  12,000  Ib.  per  square 
inch;  Portland  stone,  2,6301b.;  Bramley  Pall, 
5,120  lb. ; and  Ransome’s,  8,960  lb. 


THE  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT. 

The  piece  of  land  which  has  been  laid  out, 
and  is  already  opened  to  the  public,  extends 
from  the  Charing-cross  Railway  Station  up  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  forms  a charming  place  of 
resort  for  the  neighbouring  residents  and  the 
public  generally.  There  are  entrances  at  each 
end  from  the  embankment,  and  one  from  the 
Strand  in  the  street  next  the  railway-Station. 
Inigo  Jones’s  ruined  water-gate,  though  in  a 
hole  and  defaced,  forms  an  interesting  feature. 
Turfed  slopes  shut  out  the  arches  and  low 
buildings  under  Adelphi-terraoe,  the  houses  of 
which,  by  the  way,  are  rendered  pleasant  resi- 
dences, overlooking  as  they  now  do  tho  now 
gardens  and  the  river.  Other  plots  on  the 
embankment  are  being  laid  out,  and  probably 
for  the  public.  The  statue  of  Outram,  for  which 
a site  has  been  found  here,  appears  to  be  finished, 
and  stands  in  its  shroadiug-sheet  ready  for 
formal  display.  Lamp-standarda  are  being  set 
up  on  the  embankment-wall  after  Mr.  George 
Vullinmy’s  design  (with  dolphins  at  the  base), 
and  have  a very  good  eff  ;ct.  The  design  has  been 
considerably  improved  since  the  original  model 
was  set  np. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sromley  (Kent). — The  oommitteo  appointed 
for  the  erection  of  additional  schools  iu  this 
parish,  a short  time  since  invited  designs  from 
arohiceots  in  limited  competition.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  W.  C. 
Banks,  W.  Barrett,  A.  C.  Bean,  Clarke,  H.  Love- 
grove,  and  G.  Truefitt.  One  of  the  designs 
marked  “Utilitas”  (Mr.  H.  Lovegrove)  was 
preferred,  we  are  infowned,  by  some  of  the 
committee,  bat  the  estimate  was  rather  in  excess 
of  the  sum  at  disposal,  and  the  design  of  Mr. 
Banks  was  selected  for  execution. 

As\ton-under-Lyne. — The  guardians  of  the 
poor  determined  to  erect  a new  female  hos- 
pital close  to  the  workhouse,  and  invited  five 
local  architects  to  send  in  plans.  The  snccessfal 
competitors  were  Messrs.  Hsaley  & Hall,  arohi- 
teots,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  The  estimated  cost 
is  4,000i. 


A NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

A PRELIMINARY  meeting,  or  rather  conference, 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  and  a considerable 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  iu  the  drama 
wei’e  present.  Opinions  were  exchanged,  and 
some  valuable  information  was  elicited,  A reso- 
lution was  passed  declaring  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a theatre  for  the  production  of 
pieces  of  the  highest  class,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme. 


“ The  play’s  the  thiny." 

Sir, — I have  read  the  letter  iu  the  last  number 
of  the  Builder  with  much  interest.  It  is  praotical 
and  severe,  but  not  too  much  so.  Financially,  I 
regard  Mr.  Gidwin’s  suggestion  as  the  best  of 
those  put  forth ; and  if  a properly-organised 
meeting  on  the  subject  were  convened,  and  the 
right  people  got  together,  “ The  National 
Theatre”  would  soon  bocome  a thing  of  life. 

A theatrical  company,  on  the  principle  of  a 
commonwealth,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sketohley,  I have  no  faith  in.  Mr.  Reeve,  too, 
distinctly  urges  a theatre  company.  Mr.  Godwin 
aims  at  something  far  higher, — a society,  whose 
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object  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the  legi- 
timate drama,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
means  of  supplying  the  necessary  talent  for 
carrying  out  the  object,  in  an  educational  point 
of  view.  These  are  sterling  and  substantial 
points,  which  would  induce  many  guarantors  to 
come  forward  with  the  means  of  supplying  a 
fund  in  the  way  suggested.  The  guarantors 
might  be  remunerated  for  their  capital  at  a fixed 
rate  of  interest  ont  of  profits  (if  any);  or,  in 
lien  thereof,  they  might  possess  the  privilege  of 
entrde,  in  sections,  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week ; sneh  privileges  to  be  interchangeable 
amongst  them,  at  will. 

In  such  an  undertaking  it  would  be  a great 
point  gained  if  some  portion  of  the  receipts  of 
the  house  could  be  guaranteed  and  paid  np  at 
the  onset ; and  I think  it  would  bo  quite  possible 
to  effect  this  by  pre-letting  a portion  of  the  dress- 
circle  and  staUs,  by  the  issue  of  annual  tickets, 
transferable  and  available  for  certain  nights 
only,  in  order  that  the  holders  might  have  au 
opportunity  of  witnessing  each  production  of  a 
play  on  several  occasions.  Such  tickets  might 
be  issued  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  result, 
while  being  productive  of  a certain  amount 
of  paid-up  money,  would  nightly  insure  an 
audience  iu  the  best  parts  of  the  house.  At  the 
same  time,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
issue  of  such  tickets  that  the  privilege  of  entry 
as  regards  number  should  be  limited  nightly. 

P. 


OPENING  OF  DORKING  COTTAGE 
HOSPITAL  BUILDING. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
cottage  hospitals  throughout  the  country  has 
extended  to  Dorking,  and  has  been  sncoessfully 
carried  out.  Mrs.  Hope,  of  Deepdene,  gave  a 
piece  of  land,  near  Sc.  Panl’s  Chnroh,  as  a site 
for  the  building,  and  augmented  the  gift,  valued 
at  2501 , by  the  gift  of  2501.  in  money ; and  this 
was  sapplemented  by  a gift  of  1,0001.  from  Mr. 
Cubitt,  M.P.  Other  subscriptions  came  in,  and 
the  proposal  for  a cottage  hospital  soon  became 
a reality.  Mr.  Graham  Jackson,  architect,  of 
London,  sapplied  plans,  from  which  the  building 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  William  Shearburn,  of 
Dorking,  contractor.  The  building  contains 
accommodation  for  eight  patients,  three  wards 
being  sat  apirb  for  that  purpose,  with  nurses’ 
wards  intervening.  There  is  also  a dispensary 
for  out-patients.  The  wards  are  lofty  and  well- 
ventilated.  The  basement  contains  a kitchen 
with  scullary  adjijining,  larders  and  cellars  for 
ooals,  beer,  wioe,  &o.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
several  rooms  used  for  the  following  purposes, 
viz  , surgeons’  room,  to  serve  as  an  operating 
room  and  as  a committee  room ; an  out-patients’ 
waiting  - room,  with  enclosure  forming  a 
dispensary  ; the  latter  is  fitted  up  with  polished 
birchwood  fittings  with  brass  mountings ; this 
room  also  contains  water  supply  and  waste  sinks, 
Ac.  There  is  a ward  for  two  men,  and  a nurse’s 
room  adjoining,  with  speaking-tubes  to  all  parts 
of  the  building.  A staircase  of  convenient  steps 
leads  to  the  first  floor,  which  consists  of  a large 
oonvalesoent-room,  a ward  for  two  women,  and 
another  nurse’s  room  adjoining  ; above  this  floor 
are  some  nseful  rooms  in  the  roof  which  could  be 
used  as  wards  if  required.  On  eaoh  floor  are 
bath-rooms,  W.C.,  and  patent  ventilating  sinks. 
The  exterior  is  designed  in  an  extremely  simple 
bt^le. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  and  friends  to  this  charity  was  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  Willis’s  Booms,  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Mansfield,  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution, being  in  the  chair. 

The  report,  read  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the 
secretary,  stated  that  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
remained  in  much  the  same  state  as  heretofore. 
The  first  election  of  pensioners  took  place  in 
November,  when  one  mau  and  one  woman  were 
elected  to  the  bsnefits  of  the  Institution ; 
and  the  second  in  May,  when  a similar 
number  were  chosen.  In  addition  to  this, 
three  of  the  widows  of  deceased  members, — 
Mrs.  Budd,  Mrs.  Hambrook,  and  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert,— were,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  re- 
ceiving the  widows’  pension  to  which  they  had 
been  respectively  entitled  by  election  from  the 
time  of  their  hnsbands’  deaths.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  election,  Mr.  J.  Waldram,  of  the  firm  of 
Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram,  presented  a cheque 
for  121.  123.,  to  be  divided  between  the  unsno- 
cessful  candidates  bighoat  on  the  list  of  votes. 
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The  Dames  of  the  pensioners  elected  io  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  were  Mr.  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  M. 
Morgan ; in  May,  1871,  Mr.  William  Peters 
and  Mrs.  H.  Proctor.  The  names  of  the  pen- 
sioners  who  had  died  since  the  last  report 
were  Messrs.  H.  Bndd  and  S.  M.  Hambrook,  and 
Mrs.  Garrod.  The  addition  to  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  Institution,  in  Three  per  Gent. 
Consols  during  the  year,  was  8a.  80.  ; 

2141.  9s.  5d.  stock  for  the  relief  fand;_  and 
9Sl  19a.  3d.  for  the  building  fund  ; making  a 
total  of  15,389!.  3..  7d.,-13,1371.  153.  Id  for  the 
relief  fund  ; and  3,2511.  83.  6d.  for  the  building 
fund  The  report  concluded  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  committee  and  friends  not  to  relax 
their  endeavours  in  supporting  an  institution 
which  had  conferred  on  the  helpless  and  neoea. 
sitona  members  of  the  building  trade  such  meal, 
cnlable  benefits. 

The  secretary  next  read  the  balancB-8be0^ 
which  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been 
2,2511.  15s.  4d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  have  lefD 
a balance  at  the  baokers’  of  4251.  13s.  3d.  The 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  having  been 
adopted,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
patrons  of  the  Institution,  the  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  the  trustees,  directors,  the  treasurer, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Bird  for  his  services  at  the  last 
ball,  to  the  auditors,  and  the  honorary  solioitora. 

Mr.  Bird  mentioned  that  the  Tile  and  Brick- 
makers’  Society  wore  prepared  to  place  some  of 
the  accommodation  afforded  in  their  almshouses 
at  Bail’s  Pond  at  the  disposal  of  the  Builders’ 
Institution  for  the  use  of  some  of  their  pensioners 
if  the  directors  were  prepared  to  accept  the  offer. 

The  matter  was  reserved  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  Board. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the 
meeting.  


ST.  BEIDGET’S,  WAYERTREE,  LIVERPOOL. 


SiB^ I beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a notice  given  in 

the  Builder  of  July  15th,  in  relation  lo  the  twenty-one  clear- 
story windows  in  stained  glass  for  the  above-named  church. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Heffer,  the  architect,  is  there  credited  as  being 
the  designer  of  the  said  wind  >w8,  which  I beg  positively  to 
assert  was  not  the  case.  The  idea  of  carrying  out  the 
twenty-one  clearstory  windows  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  executed  emanated  from  me;  the  designs  and 
cartoons  were  made  by  me;  end  the  entire  work  was 
executed  under  my  personal  supervision  and  control. 

In  justice  to  myself,  I trust  you  will  kindly  insert  this 
letter.  I enclose  proofs  of  the  truth  ol  my  statement. 

CUA.BL8S  A.  Gibbs. 


HEALTH  AND  ART  IN  LIVERPOOL, 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  the  president,  Mr.  U.  H. 
Vale,  read  an  address.  He  said, — That  Liverpool 
is  becoming  daily  a more  stately  and  noble  place 
none  dare  deny;  that  she  is  becoming  a more 
healthy  place  statistics  disprove,— the  highest 
death-rate  in  England,  alas  ! How  this  reflec- 
tion seems  to  dash  all  one’s  exultation  and  town 
pride  at  once  to  the  dust ! No  doubt,  we  have 
all  thought  seriously  over  the  matter,  and  are 
anxious  to  aid  the  work  of  finding  out  a 
remedy  for  such  a lamentable  state  of  aCairs. 
The  early  sanitary  engineers  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered, when  they  had  once  obtained  their 
necessary  gradients  and  outfalls,  the  whole 
matter  of  town  sewering  was  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  Those  volatile  gases  which  lork 
in  the  close  Eower-obambers  underground,  ever 
ready  to  spread  disease  at  the  bidding  of  the 
winds,  the  tides,  and  the  over-heated  atmo- 
sphere, were  not  considered  as  calling  for  any 
precautionary  measures  at  their  hands;  and  so 
it  comes  that  we  now  have  the  sewer  gases  and 
deleterious  vapours  roaming  about  with  deadly 
stealth, — some  too  subtle  indeed  to  be  detected 
by  the  sense  of  smeli ; and  others,  though 
they  be  detected,  not  considered  as  more 
dangerous  than  ordinary  farmyard  exhala- 
tions ; and  so  cholera,  typhus,  and  small-pox 
go  on  reaping  their  groat  harvests  among  the 
people;  bad  air  in  the  dwellings  of  the  more 
indigent,  depressing  the  nervous  system,  and 
driving  them  to  vicions  courses  for  excite- 
ment. It  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  Liverpool  the 
recent  ravages  of  small-pox  should  have  been  so 
virulent  in  the  distiiots  of  Kirkdale  aod  Everton, 
but  any  one  going  to  the  brow  of  Everton  Hill, 
or  sauntering  around  the  Audley.stroet  Wa'er- 
works,  when  the  temperature  happens  to  he  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  will,  if  he  have  any 
sense  of  smell,  experience  most  nnmistakeable 
traces  of  these  sewer  gases  and  exhalations  in  the 
air  he  breathes  ; and  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  deleterious  vapours  engendered  in  Vaux- 
ball  Ward  and  the  lower  regionsof  the  town  ascend, 


according  to  the  immutable  law  which  they 
obey,  throogh  the  sewers  to  the  highest  parts  of 
Kirkdale  andEverbon,  there  exhaling  by  the  grids, 
to  he  drawn  into  the  system  throogh  the  respira- 
tory organa ; and  until  sufficient  attention  be 
paid  to  the  proper  deodorising  and  trapping  of 
sewers,  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  whole  sewerage  system  of 
the  town  should  be  divided  into  sections  or  areas, 
and  all  communication  between  the  various  por- 
tions cut  off.  I would  have  a number  of  large 
charcoal  filter-pits  constructed  to  purify  the 
sewage  before  fermentation  sets  in,  one  in  each 
district,  so  that  the  purified  water  from  the 
various  centres  only  should  be  allowed  to  oom- 
mingla  ; thus  a valuable  manure  might  bo  pro- 
duced that  would  soon  recoup  the  authorities  for 
the  small  expense  of  constructing  and  emptying 
SQoh  purifying-tanks  or  filter-beds-  This  manure 
could  be  removed,  as  proved  by  experience,  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience,  at  any  time.  The 
charcoal-baskets,  which  are,  we  are  told,  placed 
in  many  of  the  sewer  openings,  merely  to  catch 
and  neutraUse  the  vapours  as  they  arise,  must 
necessarily  be  more  expensive  and  less  effective 
than  such  a method  as  I have  suggested,  which 
would  prevent  fermentation  and  the  formation  of 
those  vapours  that  now  do  their  deadly  work  in 
the  hollo  w poison  ducts  below  our  feet.  I believe 
that  the  whole  problem  of  sewer  sanitation  will 
be  yet  solved  by  the  union  of  the  wet  and  dry 
systems.  The  admirable  paper  delivered  here  by 
one  of  our  vice-presidents,  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry,  early 
in  the  session,  has  led  me  to  tonoh  primarily 
upon  this  subject.  I notice  that  a committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic 
Society  to  consider  this  groat  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  I am  sure  our  counoil  would 
bo  moat  willing  to  oo-operate  with  that  society 
in  this  important  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Referring  again  to  what  I have  said 
with  regard  to  Everton,  the  ascending  property  of 
gaseous  fluids  may  account  for  the  statistics  pub- 
lished a few  years  siooetending  ti  prove  that  low- 
lying  situations  were  more  salubrlons  for  human 
habitation  than  the  elevated  sites.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Everton  fever  and  small-pox  district 
smells  most  abominably  of  sewer  exhalations, 
and  calls  for  investigation  by  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities. The  olay-pita  being  filled  in,  as  they 
continue  to  be  at  Kensington  by  the  corpora- 
tion scavengers,  to  make  building  sites,  will  serve 
to  augment  the  evil,  while  the  notorious  over- 
crowding of  small  houses  in  these  districts,  two 
or  three  families  frequently  occupying  one  four- 
roomed  cottage,  puts  the  coup-de  grace  on  the 
system,  and  serves  to  fill  up  those  dreadful 
mortality  bills  which  make  strangers  avoid 
Liverpool  as  a plague-stricken  spot;  for  assuredly 
neglect  such  as  gives  rise  to  these  results  will 
tell  more  and  more  against  the  repute  and  the 
prestige  of  our  town.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a 
great  deal  more  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
matters  of  sewage  and  scavenging  before  we 
take  our  proper  place  in  the  health  returns.  One 
of  the  leading  errors  of  the  present  system 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  burying  of  our  gas,  water, 
and  sewage  pipes  out  of  easy  sight  and  reach, 
and  requiring  the  thoroughfares  ti  be  taken  up 
to  get  at  them,  and  I much  doubt  if  a perfect 
sanitary  result  will  arise  until  we  adopt  some 
such  system  as  that  of  Paris,  and  have  our 
sewers  and  our  gas  and  water  pipes  la'.d  in  sub- 
ways, so  that  they  may  be  examined  and  attended 
to  without  break'ng  into  the  crust  of  the 
thoroughfare  at  all ; and  when  the  tramway 
system  becomes  universal,  as  I doubt  not  it 
soon  will,  it  is  easy  to  foreseemany  difficultcom- 
plications  arising.  The  people  must  also  be- 
come more  alive  to  these  matters,  and  feel  the 
individual  responsibility  which  should  attach  to 
every  inhabitant.  A growing  hatred  of  dirt  is 
one  of  the  first  essentials  to  an  improved  state 
of  the  public  health.  Each  individual  has  much 
power  of  amelioration  in  his  own  band.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  sewerage  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  self-acting  in  all  its  ramifications,  but 
that  it  requires  attention  and  watchfulness  as 
much  as  the  gas  and  water  service,  only  the 
deadliuess  of  its  exhalations  is  more  stealthy, 
and  not  attested  by  explosions  or  inundating 
torrents.  The  mischief,  however,  goes  on  around 
and  within  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  a moiety 
of  which  mischief  a little  timely  practical  fore- 
tbonght  might  prevent  even  under  the  existing 
state  of  the  public  machinery,  bad  and  inefficient 
as  that  machinery  undoubtedly  is.  Toe  sanita- 
tion of  large  populations,  as  I have  asserted, 
will  never  become  perfect  till  the  people  them- 
selves, who  have  so  much  to  do  with  its  noo 
aulomatio  details,  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 


importance  of  the  subject;  for  it  is  only  duringfi 
the  prevalence  of  a severe  epidemic,  and  hundreds  > 
are  carried  off  weekly,  when  even  the  homes  of 
the  influential  are  not  exempt  from  invasion,;: 
that  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science  arei 
disenssed  and  commented  upon  by  the  publio!i 
press.  I say  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  ofi 
some  appalling  visitation  of  fever,  or  cholera,  or< 
small-pox,  the  snbjecb  receives  the  slightest 
modicum  of  serious  thought.  We  ought,  thereat 
fore,  I think,  to  take  advantage  of  such  periodsi 
to  impress  upon  all  how  much  may  be  done  ini 
the  aggregate  by  endeavonriog  to  render  eaobli 
individual  dwelling  healthy  by  the  free  daily  nsei 
of  cheap  disinfectants  in  each  house,  by  whiohli 
whole  lines  of  drains  might  be  purified.  The/' 
timely  removal  of  all  sonroea  of  fermentation,  byi 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the  plentiful  usat 
of  pare  water, — by  the  practice,  in  fact,  of  suchi 
personal  and  honsehold  cleanliness  the  sanitation! 
of  the  great  aggregate  population  oan  alone  bdj 
accomplished  ; and  each  one  should  reoolleoti 
that  no  human  system,  however  perfect,  can  bei 
rendered  entirely  automatic,  or  independent  of: 
individual  supervision. 

I will  now,  with  your  permission,  touch  npoin 
one  or  two  qnestions  bearing  upon  art  in  Liver-" 
pool.  Since  the  opening  of  this  session,  th6J 
statue  of  the  Queen  has  been  unveiled;  and  Ij 
wish  I conld  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praisci 
of  this  work  of  an  honoured  sculptor,  but  I canj 
nob.  For  my  own  part,  I consider  all  exposea 
metal  statues  to  be,  in  our  northern  climatajj 
altogether  a mistake.  If  we  wish  bo  have  publUd 
places  adorned  with  such  full-length  statues,  il 
would  prefer  to  see  them  done  in  marble  ol 
polished  bronze,  enshrined  beneath  canopies,  ant  i 
protected  by  glass  from  the  staining  influences  o 
the  atmosphere,  the  sootiness  of  which  soon  fill 
np  the  lines,  and  makes  the  work  of  the  bea 
sculptor  become  nothing  better  than  a hideouil 
caricature.  Poor  Hnskisson,  at  the  Custom 
boose,  is,  to  my  mind,  a sad  example  of  a costba 
and  misplaced  statue.  But  the  question  her  : 
arises,  What  do  we  want,  in  an  age  of  intelleofei- 
rather  than  of  muscular  prowess,  with  full ' 
length  undraped  statues  at  all?  They  were,  ni, 
doubt,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  other  days: 
when  the  fashion  arose  in  Greece.  Now,  howi! 
ever,  I would  prefer  to  see  nothing  more  thad 
the  face  and  bust  of  such  as  have  served  an' 
loved  the  people  set  up,  on  a colossal  scale,  i'ji 
onr  pnblic  places,  upon  simple  granite  peJestalj 
so  that  the  features  we  know  and  revere  migli 
slill  look  down  upon  ns,  and  become  a continual 
presence  to  overawe,  as  with  an  almost  godlikj 
aspect,  public  life  and  manners  out  of  all  tbingj 
that  are  moan,  or  base,  or  selfish.  Onr  presenji 
statues  serve  to  excite  public  pity  rather  thaft 
regard  or  reverence.  They  are  either  plaosi 
altogether  too  high  or  made  much  too  small  U 
impress  the  mind  with  ideas  of  the  heroic. 

Looking  around  upon  recent  examples  of  ohurcl 
architecture,  and  comparing  them  with  theol^ 
models,  one  is  constrained  to  ask  the  question, — i, 
architeoture  be  essentially  a “joyous  thing,”  tj 
recently  defined,  bow  are  the  church  architect 
of  the  day  fulfilling  their  mission  ? If  it  be 
pleasant  thing,  how  is  the  ascetic  school  furfehe:! 
ing  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  ? Is  onr  a| 
no  longer  to  speak  in  the  national  voice,  and  L 
the  exponent  of  the  heart  impulses  of  BogliBl|l 
speaking  men  and  women  ? Is  it  no  longer  to  r 
English  in  its  breadth  and  beauty,  or  is  it  to  Ij 
dwarfed  and  narrowed  to  propagate  sects  ail 
schisms  ? Is  it  to  be  written  in  cipher,  or  ij 
plain  straightforward  English,  cramped  by  tlj 
watchwords  of  a party,  or  made  melodious  b 
the  exulting  musio  of  a nation’s  joy  ? Is  i| 
rhythm  to  be  the  cadence  of  exclusiveness,  e) 
the  glorious  song  of  the  liberated  religious  li^ 
of  our  land  ? Shall  we  continue  to  pander  it 
the  pet  fancies  of  a self-laudatory  Druidisi 
striving  to  express  by  an  effete  symbolism  dec 
meanings  that  require  to  be  translated  ai 
diluted  before  the  ordinary  working  intellect ; 
onr  day  can  compass  them  ? Should  we  nc 
rather,  by  originality  and  vigour,  give  tl' 
lie  to  those  who  would  endeavour  to  mal 
us  believe  that  architecture  is  altogether  J 
thing  of  models,  rubrics,  and  canons  ? V 
have  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  progrft 
in  chnroh  architecture  to  thank  the  cleric- 
mind  for.  The  man  who  will  most  close: 
conform  to  the  particular  development  whn 
is  held  to  be  representative  in  chnroh  arran^ 
ment,  though  all  his  designs  be  almost  /li 
similes  one  of  another,  finds  much  mu 
favour  with  the  olergy  than  the  original  _d], 
signer  who  dares  to  consider  the  questioi 
of  site  and  climate  and  materials,  and  otb 
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ommon-seDse  matters,  which  would,  if  always 
onsidered,  soon  raise  architecture  to  the  position 
f an  art  science  with  noble  ends,  instead  of 
olding  her  present  low  and  servile  course  among 
oe  worn-out  traditions  of  a night  of  bondage, 
'hioh  has  long  been  lifted  from  the  political, 
3ientific,  and  literary  horizon  of  modern  thought, 
loe  original  thinker  in  architecture  is  worth  a 
ozen  copyists,  and  to  give  such  a thinker, — a 
todern  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  example,— an 
■ena,  I fear  it  will  require  more  than  a second 
ire  of  London,  more  than  a second  Earthquake 
Lisbon.  I will  now  quote  from  an  article, 
ititlecl,  ” Study  and  Opinion  in  Oxford,”  printed 
Macmillan,  in  December,  1869:— “Mr.  Eree- 
lan’s  ‘ History  of  Architecture  ’ (1849),  which 
ids  in  every  buttress,  niche,  and  pediment,  a 
itness  to  the  glories  of  Anglicanism,  gives  a 
irions  testimony  to  the  infectiousness  of  the 
yer  which  had  subdued  even  the  masculine 
ind  of  the  fnture  historian  of  the  Norman 
3Dquest.”  Some  of  the  modern  archaio  parodies 
i real  Gothic,  illustrating  our  periodical  litera- 
re  and  acadamy  walls,  remind  one  of  a verae 
om  a clever  poem,  entitled  “ II  pleat  et  fait 
lau  temps — 

'Arbrea  dea  plnapittoreaquea,  arabeaqaea, 

Gens  trea  maigrea,  gena  trea  graa. 

Bourgeois  comme  on  n'en  voit,  guerea  militaires, 
Maisoua  comme  n’en  voit  pas." 
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Those  who  go  on  copying  in  the  straight 
ooves  of  archaio  fashion,  either  in  painting, 
ulpture,  or  architocture,  should  make  note  of 
e following  anecdote:— When  Constable,  the 
kinter,  was  still  very  young,  Sir  George  Beau- 
ont  asked  him  in  whose  style  he  purposed  to 
)rk,  and  he  returned  the  heroic  answer,  ” In 
od  Almighty’s  style,  Sir  George  ” It  was  not 
i spread  the  ideas  of  a party  that  the  great 
lildinga  of  antiquity  were  erected  : they  were 
early  the  result  of  a national  sense  of  the 
lautiful.  Tlie  Athenian  Acropolis  was  crowned 
ith  a rich  diadem  of  art;  and  I bold  that  it 
IS  a,  national  impulse  which  br'ghteued  and 
lantified  the  hoary  rock  with  those  wonderful 
asterpiecea  that  even  in  ruins  arouse  the 
ithusiasm  of  all  travellers.  There  are  no 
irrow  crotchets  or  sellish  conceits  exhibited 
)on  those  magnificent  remains.  Art,  science, 
;,d  poetry  arc  alike  satisfied  and  impressed  by 
:6  glorious  fragments,  which  seem  to  enshrine 
jl  a nation’s  sanctities  upon  that  rocky  steep, 
at  still  tlirows  its  pnrple  shadows  over  the 
.ce^  famous  city  of  Pericles.  Nor  is  it  in 
reoian  art  alone  that  we  find  the  breadth  and 
lauty  of  a nation’s  thought  and  religion  on- 
rined  ; if  we  take  the  representative  bnildings 
any  of  the  great  centres  of  ancient  civiliaa- 
m,  wa  find  that  those  buildings  which  have 
:jnG  down  to  us  either  intact  or  partially  in 
ins  are  buildings  of  broad  human  sympathies, 
Id  entirely  exempt  from  the  narrowness  and 
jeotation  of  the  modern  school — broad,  noble, 
joia) — and,  if  snggesting  any  moral  oharac- 
•istic,  it  appears  to  me  that  large-heartedness 
ithe  ideal  of  all  truly  grand  bnildings.  One  of 
p great  wants  of  modern  architecture  I believe 
be  individuality- not  the  indivldnality  of  the 
rty  or  clique,  but  of  the  artist.  We  are  all 
^ much  running  in  grooves,  but  unluckily  in 
ler  people’s  grooves.  It  would  be  a glorious 
pit  of  the  life  of  any  one  of  us  to  have  deve- 
led  a style  pecnliarly  adapted  to  only  one 
rtioular  class  of  building,  be  it  house,  mansion 
apel,  church,  asylum,  jail,  hospital,  work- 
use,  which  by  common  consent  should  be 
cognised  as  good  and  pleasant  and  suitable, 
i architect  who  had  succeeded  in  doing  this 
ght  rest  upon  his  laurels  and  defy  the  changes 
fashion  to  bring  disrepute  upon  his  produc- 
ns.  The  tone  of  education  is  being  daily 
sed ; not  the  mere  knowledge  of  things,  but 
3 education  in  principles  and  the  reason  why 
things.  It  is  not  to  be  able  merely  to  quote 
■tin  that  laborious  days  are  given  by  ouryonth 
the  works  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  but  that  the 
e may  impress  the  mind  with  the  gentleness 
at  springs  from  learned  pursuits,  and  the  other 
bne  it  with  the  strength  that  is  born  of  public 
•tue.  The  stern  discipline  of  the  Latin  gram- 
ir  is  not  meant  to  make  all  oar  boys  Scaligers, 
Schlegels,  or  Lindley  Murrays;  butwhatdrili 
to  the  soldier,  grammar  is  to  the  scholar, 
‘parting  at  once  grace  and  vigour.  Now  it 
la  struck  me  that  we  should  study  the  old 
ylea  and  orders  of  architecture  in  a somewhat 
niJar  spirit,  not  to  measure  and  define  every- 
>Dg  we  do  into  modules  and  fractions  of  inches, 
t to  learn  the  general  principles  of  good  pro. 
rtion.  so  an  to  Cn  — _ 


sacred  archrcology,  has  a tendency,  if  not  taken 
np  IQ  a liberal  spirit  and  with  a definite  aim,  to 
cramp  and  trammel  the  inventive  faculties. 
Because  we  find  the  porch  placed  on  the  secoud 
south  bay,  the  pulpit  on  the  left  hand  of  tlie 
chancel  arch,  the  font  near  the  western  door, 
the  altar  raised  so  many  steps,  the  tower  adjoin- 
ing the  transept,  and  so  forth,  in  certain  old 
churches,  are  wo  therefore  to  forget  site,  forget 
aspect,  and  forget  levels,  in  order  to  pander  to 
this  false  tendency  of  arcbceology,  by  following 
everlastingly  in  the  grooves  of  precedent,  like 
the  man  who  is  said  to  have  spent  his  life  by 
letting  down  empty  buckets  into  empty  wells  ? 

I have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  some 
features  of  modern  church  architecture  from  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  on  noticing  views  of 
recent  churches  designed  by  the  few  representa- 
tive architects  this  country  possesses,  evidently 
under  the  pressure  of  Anglican  sacerdotalism — 
designed  by  men  who  commenced  their  careers 
upon  an  unquestionable  stock  of  originality  and 
genius,  but  who,  having  achieved  a well-earned 
popularity,  are  satisfied  to  decline  upon  the  re- 
wards of  popularity,  viz.,  good  pay  and  aristo- 
cratic patronage. 


EDINBURGH. 

Yeiiy  few  public  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  this  city  within  the  last  twelvemonths,  and 
none  of  them  are  of  great  importance.  Builders 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  adding  to  the 
house  accommodation;  and  the  streets,  terraces 
and  crescents  erected  are  mostly  of  a common- 
place description.  The  most  uotioeable  of  these 
is  Bruntsfield-orescent,  which  ocenpies  a con- 
spicuous site  to  the  south  of  Bruntafield  Links. 
The  elevations  consist  of  a series  of  gables  and 
oriels  in  the  Scottish  domestic  style,  frealy 
treated,  and  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
detail,  the  general  effect  being  better  than  we 
anticipated  from  the  view  which  appeared  in  last 
year’s  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
Mr.  David  Maogibbon  is  the  architect. 

Two  churches  have  just  been  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Morham,  and  both  of 
them  exhibit  the  same  phase  of  thirteenth- 
century  Gothic.  Mr.  Morham  favours  that  form 
of  two-oeuteredarcli  which  almostapproachea  to 
a semicircle,  and  he  is  very  reticent  in  the  use 
of  enrichment. 

The  Robertson  memorial  ohuroh,  situated  at 
the  angle  of  Kilgraston-road  and  Stratbern-road, 
is  intended  to  commemorate  the  late  Dr.  James 
Robertson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
transepts,  and  shallow  apse,  which  last  feature, 
resembling  an  undeveloped  chancel,  is  coming 
much  into  favour  with  the  builders  of  new  Pres- 
byterian churches,  and  may  be  held  as  indicative 
of  the  approach  of  the  ohuroh  of  Scotland 
towards  a ritualistic  form  of  worship.  The  west 
end  is  treated  in  a somewhat  novel  manner  : in 
the  centre  is  a tower  with  spire,  and  this  is 
flanked  by  small  gables,  which  abut  against  the 
body  of  the  nave  ; in  these  are  the  stairs  leading 
to  a west  gallery  and  a waiting-room.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  an  arcade,  pierced  by  small 
square-headed  windows,  to  light  the  vestibule  ; 
and  above  are  two-light  windows,  with  geome- 
trical tracery.  The  west  door,  in  the  base  of 
the  tower,  is  simple  in  character,  having  three 
red  sandstone  shafts,  with  foliated  caps  at  each 
side,  and  these  are  the  only  specimens  of  foliated 
decoration  in  the  bnilding.  The  spire  rises  to  a 
height  of  150  ft.,  and  is  graceful  in  outline,  but 
too  attenuated  for  the  elevated  position  which 
it  occupies,  especially  as  seen  from  a distance 
when,  from  lack  of  bulk,  it  is  wanting  in  dignity. 

The  presence  of  a west  gallery  is  indicated  by 
a double  tier  of  windows,  on  each  side  the  npner 
ones  carried  up  into  gablets.  The  nave  is  lighted 
by  four  large  windows,  and  the  transepts  have 
a similar  number,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
rose-window  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gables. 
Buttresses  of  good  projection  are  placed  between 
the  windows,  and  the  detail  is  generally  simple, 
bold,  and  effective.  ’ 

The  interior  is  light  and  open,  being  unincum- 
bered by  pillars,  except  one  in  each  transept  to 
support  a doable  arch,  dividing  it  from  the  nave; 
the  roofis  plastered  between  the  princinals.  The 
area  is  seated  throughoot  with  neat  an'd  appro- 
priate benches,  and  the  pnlpit  is  an  unpreten- 
tious wooden  platform.  The  whole  arrange- 
ments are  well  adapted  for  the  reqnirements  of  a 


coat  la  within  7,000!.,— a small  sum  compared 
With  the  resnlt  obtained.  ^ 

The  other  ohuroh  referred  to  is  a small  mission 
church  in  Blackfriars-street,  the  only  elevation 
seen  from  the  street  consisting  of  two  gables 
and  a bell-turret. 

A building  for  the  Sonthern  Literary  Institute 
has  been  erected  in  South  Clerk-street,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Paterson,  but  it  is  incom- 
plete in  the  interior  fitting-up.  It  is  Italian  in 
style,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  ground- 
floor  is  rusticated,  having  a square-headed  door 
m the  centre,  with  moulded  jambs  and  hori- 
zontal architrave  supported  by  doable  consoles; 
on  each  side  are  three  elliptical  arched  windows, 
with  masks  on  the  key-stones  ; these  are  all  cut 
from  the  same  model, — a very  poor  one, — and 
another,  even  weaker,  is  likewise  repeated  on 
panels  at  the  base  of  the  upper  tier  of  windows, 
ihese  windojfs  are  square-headed,  and  sur- 
mounted, alternately,  by  triangular  and  semi- 
circular architraves  of  slight  projection  ; above, 
there  is  a considerable  space  of  blank  wall,  then 
a shallow  cornice  above,  which,  again,  is  a heavy 
parapet,  surmounted  by  an  array  of  large  vases. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a more  weakly  detailed 
end  ill-proportioned  elevation. 

The  contractor  is  progressing  favourably  with 
the  additional  instalment  to  the  Mnseum  of 
Science  and  Art.  When  this  portion  is  com- 
pleted  it  will  only  need  the  west  wing  to  finish 
the  entire  design.  The  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  street  has  been  demolished,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  roadway  and  the  construction  of 
the  new  elevations  may  be  looked  for  forthwith. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  a new  station  in  Princes-street, 
tbo  first  step  towards  which  is  the  taking  down 
of  Waverley  Bridge,  and  the  erection  of  another 
on  a higher  level.  A new  hotel,  of  some  archi- 
tectural preteusioas,  is  to  be  erected  in  this 
neighbonrhood,  to  the  west  of  Cockburu-street, 
with  which  it  will  harmonise  in  style.  Messrs. 
Beattie  & Son  are  the  architects.  The  roadway 
of  the  new  street  from  the  station  to  High-street 
is  in  course  of  formation.  When  completed,  this 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
attractive  parts  of  the  old  town.  Wo  also  observe 
some  street-fronts  appearing  on  the  site  of  the 
old  City  Poor-hoQse,  the  style  adopted  being 
Scottish.  Close  to  this  again  is  to  be  erected  the 
new  Infirmary,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
broken  ground  as  yet. 


rh'n»i  = piiuunjioo  ui  goou  pro-  mcnts  are  welJ  adapted  for 

I b’efo°rr8aW°Tho  Presbjterian  ooDgregatiou.  The  ohuroh  is ’’in', 

elore  said,  the  stndly  of  eooleoiology,  or  | tended  to  accommodate  850  peraons,  and  the 


A MASTER’S  HOUSE,  ETON  COLLEGE. 

Masters  at  Eton  have  the  privilege  of  boarding 
scholars,  and  several  houses  have  been  built 
there,  of  late  years,  with  a special  view  to  the 
accommodation  required  in  such  cases.  The 
latest  example  is  the  house  that  has  been 
erected  for  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin,  M.A.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  White,  architect ; and  this  we 
illustrate  by  view  and  plans.  Mr.  Thos.  Gregory, 
of  Clapham  Junction,  was  the  builder,  and  Mr! 
Wooldridge  clerk  of  works. 

The  length  of  the  main  building  is  116  ft.; 
the  width  of  wing,  92  ft.  The  external  [walls, 
which  are  faced  with  red  brick  and  diaper-work 
in  colours,  are  16  in.  thick,  with  a 2-in.  hollow 
space  to  prevent  damp.  There  is  a raised 
terrace,  10  ft.  wide,  round  the  house.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  plain  tiles,  pngged  underneath 
with  coarse  mortar,  to  keep  out  cold  and  heat. 
The  size  of  the  pupils’  dining-room  is  30  ft.  by 
18  fc.  The  pupils’  stairs  are  of  stone,  and 
their  passages  are  plastered  with  Keen’s  cement. 
The  ceilings  are  panelled  in  deal,  stained  and 
varnished. 

Gas  and  hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on  to 
each  floor.  The  kitchen  arrangements  include  a 
6-ft.  roast  ing-range,  two  hot-platea,  baking- 
oven,  steam-boiler,  gas-stoves,  &o.,  supplied  by 
Gibbons  & White,  of  Oxford-street,  for  the  con- 
tractor. There  is  a life  for  coals  and  luggage, 
from  the  luggage-entrance  to  the  box-room  °in 
the  roof.  Voatilation  is  provided  to  all  the 
pnpils’  rooms  by  open  cornices,  and  open  cast- 
iron  fenders,  supplied  with  air  by  flues  in 
external  walls. 

The  poroh,  entranoo-hall,  and  staircase  win- 
dows  are  filled  with  stained  ornamental  glazing. 
The  W.C.s  are  Jennings’s  " Closets  for  the 
Million.”  The  skirtings  of  all  the  rooms  are  of 
glazed  black  and  red  tiles,  fitted  into  wood 
fillets. 

The  total  cost,  including  conservatories  and 
fittings,  may  be  called  7,000Z. 


HOUSE  FOB  MB.  G.  E.  MAEIHDIN,  M.A..  ETON  COLLEGE. 


MASTEB'S  HOUSE,  ETON  COLLEGE, Mb.  W.  White,  E.S.A.,  Abchiiect 
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IDTTING,  ENGRAVING,  AND  BORING 
HARD  STONES  AND  METALS  BY  JETS 
OF  SAND. 

A MORE  detailed  account  than  has  heretofore 
een  given  of  a process  already  noticed  in  the 
luilder  has  reached  us. 

Mr.  0.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  engineer, 
as  discovered  that,  with  a jet  of  sand  blown 
hroagh  a pipe  by  steam,  at  300  lb.  pressure  to 
3e  square  inch,  he  can  make  a hole  in  a solid 
lock  of  corundum,  an  inch  and  a half  deep  and 
f the  same  diameter,  in  less  than  twenty-five 
linntea.  Corundum  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferiorin 
ardneas  to  diamond.  Mr.  Tilghman  turns  upon 
orundum  a pipe  which  discharges  sifted  sand, 
lixed  with  a furious  squirting  of  steam ; and 
ae  fine  shower  of  particles  thus  flung,  cuts  a hole 
qual  to  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  the  same  effect 
eing  produced  in  anything  else  submitted  to 
le  same  process,  thus  effecting  what  is  desired 
i a tenth  of  the  previous  time,  and  with  exqui- 
,te  precision. . But  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
gent  has  also  found  that  so  great  a force  as 
;eam  is  not  necessary  for  finer  work,  such  as 
rinding  or  engraving  glass,  a blast  of  air  being 
iffioient  for  this,  by  means  of  a rotary  fan.  The 
ibe  is  fitted  with  sifeed  sand,  which  the  air 
ikes  np  and  whirls  against  the  glass.  It  will 
lUB  completely  depolish  a surface  moving  past 
b the  rate  of  5 in.  per  minute,  and  the  spent 
ind  and  glass-dust  can  be  perpetually  returned 
nd  ro-employed. 

By  covering  parts  of  the  glass  with  any  semi- 
lastio  material,  such  as  paper,  lace,  caoutchouc, 

■ oil  paint,  designs  of  any  sort  may  be  engraved, 
he  articles  which  eat  off  the  hard  glass  or  stone 
eat  in  vain  upon  the  interposed  medium  ; and 

0 curious  is  this  resistance,  that  even  a green 
jrn-leaf  may  bo  used,  and  the  sand-shower  will 
onsume  all  bub  the  parts  thus  covered,  leaving 

delicate  pattern  of  the  frond.  Again,  in  that 
ind  of  glass-work  where  a sheet  of  one  colour 
li  superimposed  upon  another,  the  upper  sheet 
lay  be  partially  protected  by  a paper  stencil, 
'•hile  the  parts  loft  exposed  are  eaten  or  bitten 
way  into  the  desired  figures.  Thefilmofbiohro- 
liat'.sed  gelatine  used  for  pbotographio  negatives 
lay  also  be  thus  utilised  for  producing  an  en- 
raving  on  glass  or  steel;  and  by  a very  simple 
•rangemenb  the  jet  can  be  rendered  movable 
ad  handled  with  an  absolutely  artistic  freedom. 
So  effective,  indeed,  is  this  principle  of  minute 
lyriad  tappiag  upon  any  exposed  surface,  that 
Inall  leaden  shot  driven  in  the  same  manner 
rear  a hole  in  the  hardest  quartz  rook.  The 
•shibitor  of  the  new  agent  showed  at  Phila- 
lelphia  a sheet  of  glass  which  had  been  perfo- 
lited  by  the  sand-jet,  under  a covering  of  wire- 
anze.  The  glass  was  turned,  as  it  were,  into  a 
alicate  square  of  blonde-lacc,  with  meshes  of 
jin.,  and  threads  of  y'^in.,  a result  nnattain- 
'ble  by  any  other  process. 

' When  rougher  work  is  called  for  the  inventor, 
Imploys  the  steam-pipe  at  high  pressure,  with 

1 force  of  125  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
|ind,  conveyed  to  tho  steam  through  a in. 
bnoentrio  tube,  is  sucked  into  the  blast,  and, 
sing  discharged  upon  a snrfaoe  at  1 in.  distant, 

' will  eat  away  per  minute,  with  its  tiny,  but 
larp  teeth,  I4  cubic  inoh  of  granite,  3 cubic 
lohea  of  marble,  and  10  of  soft  brown  sand- 
jone.  At  a still  higher  velocity  nothing  oan 
jsiab  the  sand-squirt.  With  only  a limited 
IreSBure,  in  ten  minutes,  the  inventor  drilled  a 
ole  1 in.  long  by  g-  in.  wide,  through  a hard 
beel  file,  ^ in.  thick;  and  corundum  is  cut 
3roDgh  almost  like  cheese. 

Certain  meohauical  phenomena  in  connexion 
dth  this  ingenious  application  of  the  commonest 
rinciples  are  especially  curious.  If,  for  instance, 
empUtes  of  brass  or  sheet  steel  be  laid  over  the 
arface  operated  upon,  they  curl  up,  and,  as  it 
rere,  wither  away  under  the  impact  of  the  sand- 
bower;  hence,  paper,  gum,  or  even  the  delicate 
taf  of  a plant,  or  the  finest  lace,  is  more  durable 
or  a shield.  Fine  lace  will  guard  the  glass  from 
he  sand,  and  leave  its  pattern  accurately  marked 
a polished  lines  and  spaces,  so  that  this  new 
aeihod  promises  in  every  respect  to  supersede 
he  slow  process  of  engraving  by  fluoric  acid  or 
>y  the  emery-wheel. 

Stoue-carvers  know  that  many  hard  materials, 
iuoh  as  granite,  are  very  muoh  injured, — 
stannod"  is  the  technical  phrase, — in  the  pro- 
iess  of  being  hand-dressed.  By  the  sand-squirt, 
lowever,  everything  is  done  neatly  and  perfectly, 
vithout  any  damage  to  the  face  of  the  material ; 
mu  one  would  almost  think  that  the  Egyptians, 
?ho  produced  such  admirable  intaglios  knew 
ome  process  resembling  it. 


Where  the  sand  and  steam  impinge  upon  stone 
under  high  pressure  a red  glow  is  visible,  the 
result,  it  is  supposed,  of  intense  disintegrating 
action,  like  the  flash  of  light  which,  appears 
when  heavy  shots  strike  upon  an  iron  target 
An  inquiry  into  the  electric,  caloric,  and  ospe- 
cially  the  diamagnetic  stamp  ;and  relationships 
of  the  substance  operated  on  might  prove  in- 
straotive  as  well  as  interesting. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  many  uses  to 
which  the  new  agent  may  be  applied.  Every 
practical  engineer  will  at  once  see  that,  instead 
of  a chisel,  or  stamper,  or  punch,  or  drill,  per- 
petually to  be  renewed,  he  has  hove  the  idea  of 
a cheap  and  exhaustless  self-regulating  and 
irresistible  tool,  which,  with  its  infinitely  indus- 
trial impact  of  atoms  upon  atoms,  does  a 
prodigious  work,  so  to  epcak,  miorosoopioally. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
oonsider  the  question  of  “ the  employment  of 
surveyors,’*  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Conference  of  Arohicects,  1871, 
having  authorised  us  to  collect  from  all  available 
sources  reliable  information  respeoting  the  ap- 
pointment and  employment  of  surveyors  in  re- 
ference to  building  works,  we  desire  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  publicity  of  your  columns  to 
invite  the  attention  of  architects,  builders, 
measuring  surveyors,  and  all  others  interested 
in  this  important  question,  to  the  inquiry  now 
being  conducted,  and  to  ask  from  them  the 
immediate  communioation  of  detailed  informa- 
tion as  regards  general  principles  or  their  own 
special  practice. 

We  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  communioations 
on  this  subject  being  addressed  to  us  at  7, 
Whitehall-yard,  S.W.  Arthur  Cates. 

T.  M.  Rickm-an. 


LONDON  STREET  TRAFFIC. 

A FEW  years  since,  Mr.  William  Haywood, 
engineer  to  the  Honourable  the  Commissionors 
of  Sewers  for  the  City  of  London,  presented  an 
interesting  report  which  contained,  ijifer  alia, 
detals  of  the  numbers  of  horses  and  vehicles 
that  passed  given  points  in  the  City  in  the 
course  of  a day,  and  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  We  do  not  intend  herein  to  recapitulate 
the  statements  in  that  report,  but  to  supple- 
ment it  by  a few  facts  that  have  been  collected 
in  relation  to  the  recent  inquiries  concerning 
the  Tramway  Bills  that  have  been  brought 
before  Parliament  in  the  current  session.  The 
supplementary  facts  relate  to  certain  thorough- 
fares in  the  liberties  of  Westminster.  In  Oxford- 
street,  west  of  Regent-circus,  it  was  asoertained 
on  the  lOth  of  April  of  the  current  year,  that 
from  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  until  8 o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  following  vehicles  passed  a 
given  point: — Cabs,  3,265;  spring  carriages  of 
other  kinds,  2,218;  omnibuses,  1,673;  heavy 
vehiclei,  639;  total,  7,74-5.  The  cabs  reached 
the  maximum,  430,  at  between  3 and  4 o’clock, 
and  other  spring  carriages,  333,  in  the  same 
hour.  Omnibuses  touched  their  highest  nnra- 
ber,  182,  for  any  single  hour,  between  10 
and  11  in  the  forenoon.  The  largest  number  of 
heavy  vehicles  that  passed  a given  point  in  an 
hour  was  86,  between  1 and  2 o’clock.  In 
Oxford-street,  to  the  east  of  Regent-oii’cns,  on 
the  22nd  of  April  (Saturday), — the  10th  fell  on 
a Monday, — the  cabs  that  passed  a certain  point 
in  twelve  hours  were  3,936;  carriages,  2,422; 
omnibuses,  1,511;  heavy  vehicles,  1,027;  total, 
8,896.  The  aggregate  stream  of  vehicles  were 
at  their  highest  at  the  hour  of  noon,  13  to  1, 
when  931  passed  the  point  of  observation.  The 
cabs  reached  to  415  from  1 to  2,  carriages  to  293 
from  12  to  1,  omnibuses  to  153  in  the  same  hour, 
and  heavy  vehicles  to  112  between  3 and  4 
o’clock.  On  the  new  thoroughfare,  the  North 
Thames  Embankment,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  953 
carriages  and  other  light  vehiolos  passed  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours,  452  vans,  wagons,  and 
other  vehicles,  and  392  cabs  ; total,  1,797.  This 
is  not,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  an  omnibus 
route  as  yet.  On  this  road  the  largest  number, 
203,  in  any  hour  of  the  twelve,  passed  between 
3 and  4 o’clock.  The  traffic  over  Westminster 
Bridge,  taken  at  two  periods,  gives  a result 
that  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  a very  considerable  decrease.  In 
1865,  June  llcb,  an  account  of  the  traffic  was 
taken  by  the  police,  from  6 a.m.  of  the  lOth  to 


6 a.m.  of  the  11th : the  total  vehicles  counted 
were  13,119.  The  Tramway  Company’s  return 
is  for  the  twenty-four  hours  from  noon  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  to  noon  on  the  2nd,  and  gives  a 
total  of  12,328  vehicles,  consisting  of  4,281 
light-spring  carriages,  3,891  cabs,  3,418  slow 
and  heavy  vehicles,  and  638  omnibaaea.  The 
greatest  number  of  vehicles  in  both  of  the  returns 
are  represented  to  pass  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  opening  of  Blackfriara  Bridge  haa 
had  an  effect  upon  the  traffic  over  Westminster 
Bridge.  In  1865  the  omnibuses  passing  across 
Westminster  Bridge  were  553;  in  1871  tho 
number  was  638;  the  oaba  in  the  earlier  year 
were  5,110,  in  the  later  3,851 ; the  miaoellaneous 
light  traffic  was  4,990  in  1865,  and  4,281  vehicles 
iu  1871.  lo  the  former  year  the  slow  and  heavy 
vehicles  numbered  3,466,  whereas  in  the  present 
year  they  reached  to  3,418  vebiolea.  It  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  a well-managed 
tramway  system,  npon  any  of  the  thoroughfares 
named,  will  considerably  reduce  the  number  of 
spring  vehicles  required  for  public  accommoda- 
tion, inoluding  espeoially  cabs  and  omnibuses; 
this  is  apart  altogether  from  questions  of  con- 
struction and  ownership. 


TEE  TIMBERING  OF  TRENCHES  AND 
TUNNELS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  oq 
the  5th  of  June,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  read  apaper 
“ Oq  the  Timbering  of  Trenches  and  Tunnels 
applicable  to  Railway  and  Sewerage  Works,  End 
Grain.”  In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  reader 
said, — Before  entering  partioularly  into  a desorip- 
tion  of  the  timbering  required  for  open  cuttiugs 
for  sewerage  works,  and  for  drifewaya,  headings, 
&c.,  for  railway  tunnels,  it  will  be  well  to  set 
forth  a few  simple  rules  for  carrying  out  such 
works  of  timbering  generally  : — 

lat.  All  timber  used  should  be  of  as  hard  and 
tough  a naturo  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  for  a 
reasonable  cost. 

2nd.  All  timber  should  bs  cut  at  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  no  timber  onghfc 
to  be  Qsed  that  haa  nob  had  a certain  amount  of 
seasoning,  having  been  kept  either  constantly 
wet  or  dry  for  not  less  than  six  months  after  it 
was  felled. 

3rd.  All  timber  used  should  have  been  barked 
three  months  before  using. 

4th.  The  best  description  of  timber  for  shores, 
sills,  posts,  &o.,  is  larch  or  fir  ; oak  may  be  used 
oooasionally  to  resist  a great  traverse  strain. 

5tb.  The  principal  strain  ahonld  in  all  cases 
be  thrown  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  end  grain 
of  the  timber,  or  in  the  case  of  walling  pieces, 
sills,  or  sleepers,  which  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  of  half-round  timber  upon  the  rounded  side  of 
the  timber. 

6ch.  All  side  pillars  or  side  posts  should  be 
slightly  oblique,  forming  with  the  head  and 
ground  sills  the  section  of  a truncated  pyramid. 
The  tenons  of  the  pillars,  &o,,  should  be  ont 
square,  and  the  mortises  in  the  sills  at  an  angle, 
to  prevent  lateral  movement. 

7ch.  The  timbers  should  be  framed,  and  fitted 
accurately ; no  spikes  or  bolts  to  be  used  to  keep 
the  timbers  together;  all  wedging  np  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  except  iu  certain  cases 
described  hereafter. 

8c,h.  All  poling  boards  in  headings,  and  the 
linings  at  the  back  of  the  curbs,  where  square 
shafts  are  timber-lined,  should  be  pointed  and 
driven  obliquely,  each  set  to  overlap  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

9th.  All  shores  to  be  fitted  to  drive  from 
above;  and  never  in  auy  case  sideways  or 
horizontally.  When  half-round  timber  is  used 
for  the  walling,  the  ends  of  the  shores  to  be 
slightly  bird-mouthed,  to  fit  to  the  shape  of  the 
timber. 

10th.  As  large  a bearing  surface  as  possible  to 
be  allowed  where  the  end  of  one  timber  takes  a 
bearing  upon  the  face  of  another  timber. 

11th.  When  planks,  battens,  or  other  square 
timbers  are  used  for  walling  pieces,  they  should 
be  bedded  in  the  sides  of  the  excavation  at  a 
slight  angle,  so  that  when  the  sbote,  cut  to  tho 
proper  angle,  is  driven  down  from  above,  it  will 
always  take  a fair  bearing  over  the  whole  of  its 
surface. 

12th.  Adjustible  gauges  to  bo  provided  for 
taking  the  exact  length  and  exact  angle  of  ends 
of  the  timber  required. 

13ch.  No  timbers  require  to  be  fitted  in  their 
places  more  tightly  than  to  take  a fair  bearing. 
If  any  strain  is  shown  upon  them,  they  will  be 
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tightened  far  better  and  more  in  the  direction 
required  than  by  any  artificial  means  that  can 
possibly  be  need. 

Timber  in  Open  Cidtings,  or  for  Seiocrage 
Worli. 

Moat  of  these  works  are  executed  either  in 
large  towns,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them, 
and  the  timber  naed  to  support  the  sides  of  the 
excavations,  is  either  snoh  as  can  be  found  in  the 
place  or  can  be  most  easily  conveyed  to  it,  fir 
scaffold  poles,  out  up  into  lengths,  being  used  for 
the  shores,  and  the  cheapest  description  of 
battens  or  planks  that  can  be  procured  for  the 
wallings.  In  many  cases  these  are  only  used  for 
form’s  sake,  and  might  readily  be  dispensed 
with.  The  common  practice  is  to  introduce  tiers 
of  battens,  about  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  apart  in  depth, 
with  round  poles  of  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  diameter 
for  shores.  These  are  almost  always  driven 
sideways  into  their  places,  and  even  if  well  out 
and  fitted,  have  but  a comparatively  small 
bearing  upon  the  batten  which  forms  the  walling 
piece.  If  the  cutting  is  dry  these  shores  fre- 
quently become  loose  and  drop  down,  as  there  is 
seldom  any  upright  or  support  under  them.  In 
many  oases  this  arrangement  proves  sufficient, 
as  no  timbering  is  really  wanted,  but  when  there 
is  really  a pressure  exerted  against  the  timber 
the  walling  planks  or  battens  are  very  apt  to 
split,  from  tbo  shores  being  driven  in  sideways, 
and  therefore  bearing  on  a very  small  surface  of 
the  timber.  If  battens  are  used  in  the  above 
manner,  it  is  much  better  to  cut  the  excavation 
to  a slight  batter,  and  to  let  the  battens  or 
planks  in  parallel  to  the  face,  and  to  drive  down 
the  shores  from  above  sufficiently  tight  to  give 
the  batten  a firm  bearing  against  the  sides  of  the 
excavation.  The  lower  tier  of  battens  should  be 
strutted  up  from  the  ground,  and  uprights  should 
be  placed  at  interv.ils  between  the  tiers  of 
battens,  especially  under  the  joints.  When  half- 
round  timber  can  be  procured  it  is  generally 
preferable  to  the  battens,  as  it  has  less  tendency 
to  split.  In  that  case  the  flat  side  of  the  timber 
shonld  be  placed  against  the  side  of  the  cutting 
and  slightly  let  into  it,  and  the  end  of  the 
shores  should  be  slightly  bird-mouthed  out  to 
fit  the  round  side  of  the  timber,  and  should  bo 
driven  down  from  above.  If  the  ground  worked 
through  is  of  very  shifting  nature,  snob  as  thin 
strata  of  sand  or  clay,  with  wa'er,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  close-timber  the  catting.  lu  this 
case  planks  should  be  placed  uprigh'  at  intervals 
of  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.,  with  horizontal  planks 
behind  them,  one  upon  another ; the  usual 
rouud  shores  being  introduced  between  the 
planks,  which  must  always  be  laid  at  a slight 
angle,  so  that  by  driving  down  the  shores  from 
above  the  whole  will  be  wedged  firmly  into  its 
position.  Where  the  ground  is  ve^  insecure  the 
upright  planks  can  only  be  driven  in  short 
lengths,  the  one  being  made  to  overlap  the  other. 
Of  coarse,  a system  of  timbering  comparatively 
so  complicated  should  not  be  nsed  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  in  many  cases  where  there 
is  sufficient  depth  of  roof  it  is  better  to  carry  on 
the  excavation  in  short  lengths  and  tunnel^  in 
between.  But  there  are  oases  where  tunnelling 
cannot  he  adopted,  and  it  is  better  to  go  to  any 
reasonable  expense  in  timbering  rather  than  to 
risk  life.  Besides  the  above  reasons,  in  many 
instances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the 
timber  in  until  the  ground  has  become 
thoroughly  consolidated.  Unless  snch  timbers 
are  of  the  proper  size,  and  have  been  well  framed 
together,  such  a precaution  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  it  gives  a fancied  security  which  does  not 
really  exist. 

There  is  another  use  of  timber,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  be  confined  strictly  to  cutting  trenches 
for  sewerage  work,  as  it  is  applicable  in  all  cases 
where  masonry  is  carried  on  in  deep  excava- 
tions. It  has  been  found  more  advantageous, 
instead  of  carrying  down  the  mortar  in  hods  to 
supply  the  bricklayers,  to  construct  small  trunks 
fii  in.  square  internally  and  about  ^ in.  thick; 
they  are  made  out  of  stuff  procured  by  putting 
two  outs  through  a batten,  and  fitted  with  hopper 
heads.  The  lower  ends  are  easily  shifted,  so  as 
to  deliver  on  to  the  mortar-boards,  the  trunk 
being  slung  by  a rope  attached  to  short  ahearlegs 
across  the  cutting.  The  mortar-heap  is  male  close 
by  the  cutting  as  the  work  procaeds,  and  one  man 
fiUin"  the  mortar  into  the  hopper-heads  of  two 
trunks  can  keep  four  bricklayers  going  instead 
of  two,  or  even  at  times  three,  hodmen,  who 
would  otherwise  be  required,  temporary  shores 
and  struts  being  used  in  some  cases  until  the 
permanent  shores  can  be  driven.  Where  the 
ground  ia  of  the  nature  of  running  sand,  and 


can  only  be  excavated  in  very  shallow  lifts  or 
stages,  the  excavation  may  be  carried  on  after 
the  manner  in  which  square  shafts  are  sunk  and 
timbered  in  some  of  the  German  Brown  ooal 
mines,  upright  pieces  of  half-round  timber, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  being  first  driven  into  the 
ground,  in  advance  of  the  excavation,  and  in- 
clining slightly  inwards.  Walling  planks  are 
fixed  between  these  timbers,  and  supported  in  a 
temporary  manner  by  short  piles  until  the  shores 
are  introduced  and  driven  from  above  as  before 
mentioned,  care  being  taken  always  to  have 
uprights  under  the  walling  planks.  A space 
varying  in  width  from  2 in.  to  3 in.  will  be  left 
behind  the  walling  planks,  into  which  should  be 
driven  planks,  or  battens,  or  half-round  pieces  of 
timber  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  which  pieces  must 
be  gradually  driven  downwards  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, as  far  as  safety  will  allow,  when  another 
upright  is  driven  down  in  front  of  the  first,  in 
the  same  manner  as  already  described,  and 
shown  in  sinking  short  lifts  through  shifting 
ground,  requiring  to  be  close-timbered.  Great 
additional  strength  is  given  to  this  mode  of 
timbering  by  introducing  long  binders  of 
stronger  timber  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation, taking  a bearing  against  all  the  wallings, 
and  having  independent  shores  between  them. 


been  established  they  have  received  the  most 
extensive  support  of  tradesmen  and  the  working  i 
classes.  The  pilioe  have,  in  many  instances, 
threatened  these  clubs  with  prosecution;  and  ; 
they  have  secured  a conviotion  in  the  case  of  the  ■ 
“Times”  Club,  Walworth-common;  but  Mr. 
Ellison  has  granted  a case  to  be  argued  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
sale  of  exoiaeable  liquors  in  that  and  simila®*. 
institutions,  and  a subscription  has  been  opened' • 
to  carry  that  case  on.  If  the  new  plan  now  ' 
proposed  be  adopted  these  prosecutious  will 
cease,  as  the  clubs  will  then  be  found  similar** 
to  those  at  the  West-end. 


PSOFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  AND  CHARGES 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  were  pub- 
lished the  resolutions  passed  at  the  late  General 
Conferenoe  of  Architects,  one  of  which  was,  that 
a committee  should  bs  appnnted  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  subject  of  professional  prac- 
tice and  charges  of  architects.  Ac  a committee 
meeting  since  held,  I have  been  requested  to  take 
steps  to  elicit  from  the  whole  of  the  provincial 
architects  their  views  and  suggestions  on  these 
subjects. 

It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  eommun'.oate 
with  each  member  of  the  profession  individually, 
and  as  we  in  England  have  not  the  organisation 
by  means  of  chapters  of  reaching  them,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Instituto  of  Architects, 
described  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  enable  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  invite  suggas- 
tiona  as  to  professional  practice  and  the  Rjyal 
Institute  scale  of  charges,  in  order  that  I may  lay 
them  before  the  committee  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, with  a view  to  the  preparation  of  a uniform 
scale  of  charges  throughout  theUnited  Kingdom, 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Conferenca  in  June  next 
year. 

I shall  be  happy  to  give  all  particulars  in  my 
power  to  any  provincial  architect  so  requiring. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews, 
Acting  Secretary  to  Committee. 

10,  Cloak-l%ne,  London. 


NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  WORKING  MEN’S 
CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

An  amalgamation  has  been  effected  between 
the  Social  Working  Men’s  Club  Association 
and  the  older  society,  which  has  had  its  head- 
quarters at  150,  Strand.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment the  connoila  of  both  Booietiis  are  united ; 
Lord  Lyttelton  becomes  the  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  ; the  vice-presidents  of 
each  society  take  office  together  in  the  new 
society;  and  Mr.  Solly  becomes  its  organising 
secretary;  the  honorary  secretaries  probably 
remaining  as  before. 

A movement  has  bsen  set  on  foot  for 
creasing  the  working  men’s  clubs  in  the  metro- 
polis. To  this  end  it  is  promised  to  raise  a 
capital  of  5,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
five  clubs  DOW  in  existence,  viz.,  the  “Cobden,” 
Bermondsey-sqnare  ; the  “Alexandra,”  Nun- 
head,  Peokham ; the  “Paradise,”  Lambeth- 
walk;  the  “Unity,”  Deptford;  and  another  at 
Camberwell.  At  each  of  these  places  the  leases, 
fixtures,  and  stock  in  hand  will  be  secured  to  the 
shareholders  with  the  capital  mentioned.  The 
number  of  shares  issued  to  each  subscriber  will 
be  limited,  and  the  undertaking  is  to  be  entered 
upon  not  for  trading  purposes  so  much  as  to 
provide  for  the  respectable  working-classes  all 
the  advantages  of  a good  club.  The  shares  will 
be  paid  for  by  small  weekly  payments.  The 
promises  of  snpporb  which  the  movement  has 
received  indicate  that  it  will  be  attended  with 
success.  There  are  a very  large  number  of  what 
are  called  “ non-propriotary  ” clubs  in  exist- 
ence, and  in  eveiy  instance  where  they 


HOUSE-BUILDING  IN  LONDON. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the.i 
problems  of  the  day  is,  how  to  build  a house  in 
London,  the  rent  of  which  may  be  within  thw 
compass  of  an  ordinary  income,  and  yet  that 
the  house  should  not  be  very  distant  from  a 
neighbourhood  inhabited  by  the 'upper  crust  of- 
society,  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the  ground 
landlord  a good  rent.  Between  Piccadilly  and 
Oxford-street  there  is  a large  block  of  houses' 
that  must  in  a few  years  be  rebuilt.  I am, 
anxious,  therefore,  to  throw  out  a suggestion 
which  I think  would,  in  some  measure,  solve 
the  enigma. 

I observed  a large  pile  of  buildings  in  8 
fashionable  locality,— the  Belgravian  manaionsf 

which  afford  some  hints  how  houses  of  the 

future  may  be  built.  Take,  for  instance,  Oxford.- 
street,  where  new  buildings  will  shortly  ba  com^ 
mencad.  It  is  the  custom,  and  an  increasing 
habit,  for  shopkeepers  to  rent  a shop,  aud  ts 
reduce  the  rent  of  their  warerooms  by  lettioj 
the  upper  part  of  their  houses,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  high  price  lodgings  bring  in,  t( 
place  their  families  in  a suburban  villa,  whict 
can  be  easily  reached  by  the  metropolitan  traina 
I propose  that  the  upper  part  of  the  house  shoulc 
be  built  complete  for  a family,  the  ground  fix) 
being  independent,  and  oonstruoted  for  a shop 
The  height  of  the  house  must  bo  limited  by  the 
width  of  the  street.  Oxford-street  would,  tbere^ 
fore,  afford  facilities  for  building  houses  of  suffi 
cisnt  height  to  accommodate  families  able  b 
pay  an  adequate  rent,  and  requiring  good-sizei 
rooms.  It  might  be  said,  Oxford-straeC  being  s; 
large  a thoroughfare,  houses  there  would  not  h( 
so  popular.  I readily  admit  that  at  first  then 
might  be  a prejudice  ; but  the  traffic  of  Oxford 
street  is  not  greater  than  Grosvenor-place  c 
Samilton-plaoe,  and  those  streets  cannot  be  sal 
to  be  unpopular,  nor  are  the  rents  deterioraba 
by  constant  streams  of  vehicles.  Oxford-strep 
is  now  paved  with  granite ; but  why  should  nt 
some  better  material  be  nsed, — such  as  asphaltii 
—avoiding  thereby  dust  and  noise  P The  sate 
system  might  be  applied  to  the  smaller  street* 
where  shops  are  in  request.  I will  not  troub.’ 
you  with  the  details  in  my  mind,  as  all  tl 
minor  points  could  be  worked  out  when  such  i 
building  is  contemplated  to  be  erected  ; bat  li' 


not  seoany  real  difficulties  in  planning  houses  Ci 


this  system. 


MALT  CISTERNS. 


Sib  —I  Bhoold  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  correapOTl 

entswill  give  me  any  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  bi. 
way  of  leading  a 12Ci.quarter  malt  cistern,  and  how  It. 

to  fli  the  plates  over  the  drain  at  the  bottom,  vrithc' 
damaging  and  wearing  away  the  lead?  MiLisiaai 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 


Sib  —-Will  oneof  your  correspondents  give  some  infoi^ 
tion  as  to  the  average  distance  at  which  a “ LightiB^ 
Conductor,”  of  ordinary  form,  is  calculsted  to  alford  pi| 
tectioE  to  any  bnUding  or  buiidiogs.  being  of  course  Ux: 
on  tbj  highest  point,  how  far  its  iufiuence  will  eitai 
protecUon  around  ? I make  this  inquiry  from  a hotJ 
being  recently  injured  by  lightning  in  my  iinme^l 
vicinity.  i 


ACCIDENTS. 

Oannon-street,  City.  — While  a carpenfcrj 
assisting  ia  some  building  operations  in  Ganna 
street,  was  endeavouring  to  remove  a piece  i, 
timber  from  a stack,  the  pile  fell  down,  a, 
crushed  him  against  a wall,  injuring  seriouM 
Doth  his  chest  and  abdomen.  He  wai  removi 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  an  iusensil 

l,eeds. — A bricklayer,  employed  by  Mess 
Longley,  Brothers,  was  engaged  at  the  n 
offices  in  course  of  erection  in  Bond-street,  : 
the  Imperial  Insurauce  Company  j he  was 
the  third  story,  and  got  upon  a window-Bill,;: 
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or  to  reach  a Bcaffolding,  when  somehow  he 
i his  balance,  and  fell  to  the  gronnd,  a dia- 
ce of  30  ft.  He  was  taken  to  the  Infirmary, 
=Te  he  died.  The  coroner’s  jary  returned  a 
lict  of  aooidental  death. 


E CENTRAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS, 
PARIS. 

7e  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Bulletins  now 
Dre  ns  that  the  “ Societe  Centrale  dea  Archi- 
tea  ” is  again  holding  meetings  and  pursuing 
naual  course  of  usefulness.  At  a meeting 
the  3uth  of  June,  the  president,  M.  V. 
tard,  communicated  a proposal  that  the 
eta  of  the  incendiary  fires  in  Paris  from  the 
id  to  the  27th  of  May  last,  and  the  resistance 
red  to  the  flames  by  various  materials,  should 
inquired  into.  The  proposal  was  referred 
a committee  already  appointed  with  reference 
•esults  of  the  siege  important  to  architects. 

It  the  same  meeting,  M,  Charles  Lucas  read 
ranslation  he  had  made  of  two  papers  from 
Builder,  referring  to  the  recent  Conference 
Arohiceots  in  London,  namely,  the  account 
gave  of  the  visit  of  the  members  to  the 
tish  Museum,  and  our  review  of  the  arohi- 
turul  designs  exhibited  daring  the  Confer- 
le.  These  translations,  lucidly  annotated  by 
Chas.  Lacas,  are  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
^s■ue^. 


iUGURATION  OP  THE  NEW  LONDON 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  WATFORD. 

’he  new  buildings  for  the  London  Orphan 
Hum,  erected  nt-ar  the  London  and  North- 
stern  Railway  Station,  at  Watford,  have 
in  formally  inangurated  by  her  Royal  High- 
B the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  Took, 
[“he  series  of  struotures  which  form  the 
sent  asylum  are  intended  to  accommodate  600 
hans  and  100  officers  and  servants,  and  the 
angoments  will  admit  of  the  reception  of  100 
hans  every  year.  The  asylum  is  erected  in 
Early  Gothic  style,  composed  of  red  brick 
1 stone,  and  built  on  the  block,  or  detached 
tem.  Light,  space,  and  air  are  abundant ; 

I from  its  elevated  situation  the  asylum  com- 
uds pleasant  views.  In  a prominent  position 
root  is  the  chapel,  built  at  the  sole  expense 
a lady  (Mrs.  Godding),  who  was  once  an 
ihan  in  the  asylum,  and  who  gave  5,0001.  for 
,t  special  purpose.  Behind  the  chapel,  and  at 
oe  distance,  is  the  administrative  portion  of 
I building,  140  ft.  long,  75  ft.  deep,  and  GO  ft. 
h to  the  ridge.  On  the  right  of  the  admini- 
itive  block  is  the  girls’  quadrangle.  This 
Iding  on  one  side  is  220  ft.  long  by  37  ft. 
le.  The  quadrangles  for  the  boys,  senior  and 
ior,  are  on  the  left  of  the  administrative  block. 
3re  are  seven  houses,  each  containing  com- 
te  domestic  accommodation  for  fifty  boys  and 
lir  matron.  There  is  a swimming-bath,  62  ft. 
37  ft.  A tower  of  125  ft.  elevation,  provided 
ih  bell  and  clock,  rises  from  the  administrative 
ok  of  bnildings.  The  central  entrance  and 
itibule  are  under  this  tower,  and  in  the  same 
y the  principal  staircase  is  reached,  behind 
lioh  is  the  dining-hall,  forming  a separate 
ilding.  This  hall  is  108  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
3e,  atid  56  ft.  high.  It  contains  a visitors’ 
llery,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  hall  by  a 
■een  of  columns  and  arches.  Underneath  are 
} culinary  arrangements  on  an  extensive  scale 
cooking,  baking,  &o.,  and  lifts  for  bringing 

5 food  to  the  dining-room.  There  is,  behind 
3 girls’  quadrangle,  an  extensive  range  of 
indry  buildings,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
iter  is  obtained  from  a well  specially  sunk  for 
I purpose. 

There  is  ample  provision,  by  means  of  covered 
ly-grounds,  for  recreations  in  wet  weather  as 
fine.  Provieion  is  made  for  the  immediate  re- 
3tion  of  450  children  ; but  all  the  admiuistra- 

6 boildiugs  are  on  the  scale  of  ultimate 
3ommodaticin  for  600.  There  is  an  apse  at 
3 east  end  of  the  chapel,  in  which  three  stained 
JBB  windows  have  been  inserted.  The  centre 
ndow  is  the  gift  of  ex-girls  of  the  institution, 
•d  represents  the  " CracifixioD,”  the  subject 

the  predello  being  “ Christ  Blessing  Little 
3ildren.”  The  window  on  tie  left,  the  subjects 
which  are  the  “Nativity,”  and  “Christ  in 
0 Temple  with  the  Doctors,”  is  the  gift  of 
r.  Bonner,  and  the  window  on  the  right,  the 
BesaiTeciion,”  is  the  gift  of  the  architect.  A 
ecial  feature  of  the  buildings  is  that  no  plaster 
sbeennsed  in  their  oonstructioD.andno  material 
;ely  to  require  frequent  repair,  but  they  are  all, 


fiuished  in  brickwork  inside  and  out.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  of  Finsbury ; and 
the  contractor,  Mr.  W.  Hicks,  of  Lambeth.  The 
original  contract  was  for  63,0001.,  not  including 
the  cost  of  the  infirmary,  which  was  7,000!., 
nor  of  the  chapel. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

The  Britannia  Pier  has,  under  the  super- 
intendonoe  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Isaacs,  under- 
gone of  late  extensive  improvements.  The 
circular  area  has  been  supplied  with  iron 
standard  seats,  and  a wooden  partition  has  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  promenaders 
from  draughts  and  cold  winds.  A wooden  canopy 
has  been  erected  on  tho  north  and  south  sides, 
and  the  centre  is  covered  with  canvas.  The  fishing 
platform  has  also  been  materially  improved. 

The  new  Post-office,  in  Regent-street,  will  be 

completed,  according  to  the  Norfolk  Chronicle, 
within  a few  weeks  from  the  present  time. 
The  building  is  superior  to  the  old  establishment 
on  the  Hall  Quay.  The  various  postal  and  tele- 
graph offices  attached  to  the  building  are  com- 
mudious  and  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which 

they  have  been  set  apart. The  new  Corn  Hall, 

in  connexion  with  the  Duke’s  Head  Hotel,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is  62  ft.  in 
length  and  of  proportionate  width,  and  will  ac- 
commodate from  800  to  1,000  people.  It  is  a 
light  structure,  has  a glass  roof,  and  is  supplied 
with  every  requisite  convenience.  The  corn 
merchants  have  engaged  stands  therein.  The 

architect  is  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  of  Norwich. A oor- 

I espondent  of  the  Chronicle  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “ in  Mautby  Church  (St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul)  there  is  a very  fine  Purbeok  marble  sculp 
tured  tomb  of  one  of  the  De  Mautbys.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  the  riog-mail  dress,  and  of  the  long 
shield  ; and  even  now  is  in  a sufficiently  perfect 
state  to  deserve  some  pains  with  regard  to  resto- 
ration. The  whole  tomb  is  cased  with  white- 
wash, and  it  has  the  reading-desk  over  it  in  part, 
while  the  seats  and  partitions  also  partially  cover 
it-  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arohmological 
Society  ought  to  have  their  attention  directed  to 
the  matter. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NETTS. 

Lillcy  {Hertfordshire). — The  new  church  of 
this  village  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  dedicated 
like  the  original  one,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jeckyll,  of  London,  architect,  who 
was  consulted,  advised  the  pariah  not  to  restore, 
but  to  rebuild  5 and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared 
plana  and  ebtimatea,  and  eventually  the  contract 
was  let  to  Mr.  John  Sneil,  ofTriog,  builder.  The 
new  baildiug  consists  of  nave  and  chancel.  The 
former  is  53  ft.  long,  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  is  fitted 
with  open  deal  seats.  The  entrances  to  the  nave 
are  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  near  the  west 
end,  that  on  the  south  being  approached  through 
the  tower,  which  forms  a porch.  The  chancel 
is  32  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  fitted  with  English 
oak  choir  seats.  The  red  sandstone  chancel 
arch  out  of  the  old  church  is  refixed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  opening  into  a recejs  for  an 
organ,  and  on  the  south  side  an  arch  opens  into 
the  upper  part  of  a mausoleum  built  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  vestry  is  built  north- 
east of  the  chancel.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  the  lancet  windows  to  the  nave 
are  earlier  than  the  Geometrical.  The  walls 
are  bnilt  of  flint,  with  bath  stone  quoins,  win- 
dows, doors,  &o.,  the  flint  work  not  being  exe- 
cuted in  the  usual  way,  with  all  faced  or  black 
flints  and  close  joints  afterwards  pointed  j but 
more  in  the  ancient  way,  with  a proportionate 
number  of  whole  or  white  flints  and  a thick 
joint,  the  mortar  squeezed  out  in  laying  the  flints 
being  left  untouched.  The  tower  is  very  plain, 
and  Early  in  character.  There  is  to  be  accom- 
modation for  five  bells  in  the  belfry,  which  is  to 
have  on  each  face  a large  two-light  tracery 
window  with  oak  lonvros. 

Coatham  {Redcar). — The  new  chapel  at  the 
Convalescent  Home  has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  It  is  a brick  stracture,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  William  Langdale,  of  Whitby, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  apsidal  chancel,  and  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing 200.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  61  ft.  3 in., 
and  of  chancel,  18  ft.  9 in.  Width  of  nave,  21  fc.  5 
height,  17  ft.  to  top  of  wall-plate ; and  36  fc.  9 in. 
to  apex  of  roof.  There  is  a bell-turret  at  the 
west  end,  with  bell  by  Messrs.  Moars.  The 
chapel  is  lighted  by  lofty  windows,  of  which 
seven  are  already  filled  wi'h  stained  glass,  viz., 

; two  ^weat  windows,  with  Christian  emblems  j 


three  apsidal,  with  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  ; and  other  two  in  the  chancel,  with  sub- 
jects from  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  and 
the  corporal  acts  of  mercy, — all  by  Mr.  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle.  The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  inlaid 
with  marble,  by  Mr.  Earp.  The  oentre  compart- 
ment contains  a Maltese  cross,  with  monograms 
on  each  side.  The  tesselated  pavement  is  from 
the  manufactory  of  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The 
chapel  is  at  present  connected  by  a covered 
way  with  the  men  patients’  side  of  the  Home, 
and  ere  long  another  covered  way  will  be  put  up 
to  the  women’s  side. 

Cotham  {Bristol). — The  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Bevan,  architect,  Bristol,  for  the  new  church 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Cotham  in  connexion 
with  the  district  of  St.  Matthew’s,  have  been 
conditionally  accepted,  and  referred  to  him  for 
revision.  The  edifice  is  to  accommodate  abouh 
700  persons.  It  is  to  be  built  in  the  Early  Gothic? 
style,  of  Pennant  atone,  with  freestone  dressings, 
and  will  consist  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
apse  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and  vestries  for  the 
clergy  and  choir  5 and  there  is  alcO  to  be  a sonth 
porch,  and  a tower  and  spire  140  fc.  in  height  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  south  aisle,  adjoining  the 
chancel,  the  tower  and  chancel  forming  one  end 
of  the  building,  as  seen  immediately  upon  ap- 
proaching the  church  from  the  Eed'and-road. 
The  rouf  is  to  be  open  timbered,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  seats  are  to  be  of  the  same 
material.  The  covering  cf  the  roof  is  to  be  of 
slate.  The  lighting  will  be  by  numerous  win- 
dows in  the  clearstory,  as  well  as  the  outer  walls. 
The  cost  of  the  cliurdi  will  be  about  5,0001, 

Saffron  Walden. — An  influential  meeting  was 
lately  held  in  reference  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
of  the  chnroh  of  St.  Mary.  Mr.  W^ade  said  the  com- 
mittee had  formerly  obtained  a report  from  an 
architect,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Adelphi.  That  report 
showed  that,  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tained as  to  the  needfnl  restorations,  would  re- 
quire a sum  of  2,093!.  Lord  Braybrooke  offered 
to  assist.  This  meeting  was  now  hold  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  could  be  done  by 
the  parishioners.  A new  committee  was  formed, 
authorised  to  attempt  to  raise  at  least  2,000!.  at 
once. 

Kearslcy  Moor. — St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Keareley 
Moor,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Blair 
Memorial  Church,  has  been  consecrated,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  Several  years  since  this 
church  was  first  projected,  and  four  or  five  years 
fcince  the  designs  were  made  ; but  difficulties, 
mainly  oonnooted  with  the  site,  have  until 
recently  prevented  the  building  from  going  for- 
ward. The  work  which  her  late  husband  began 
has  been  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Blair.  The  accom- 
modation is  for  500  persons,  all  free.  The  site 
lies  rather  more  than  half-way  from  Manchester 
to  Bolton.  The  ground  slopes  steeply  towards 
the  south,  BO  that  the  church  stands  on  a 
terrace.  'The  plan  consists  of  a nave  67  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  wide,  and  a north  aisle  tho  same 
length,  and  20  fc.  wide.  The  design  comprises 
also  a south  aislo,  not  yet  built.  The  tower, 
which  is  built  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stephen  Blair,  by  his  four  nieces,  is  upwards  of 
60  fc.  high.  The  parapet  on  its  eastern  side  is 
gabled,  and  surmounted  by  a cross.  It  stands 
at  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  into  which  ifc 
opens  by  a lofty  aroh.  At  the  other  end  is  of 
course  the  chancel  and  north  chancel  aisle, 
divided  into  organ-chamber  and  vestries  for  the 
clergy  and  choristers.  The  style  is  Decorated. 
The  cost  of  the  church  baa  been  3,000!.,  and  the 
tower  6601.  The  carving  is  by  Messrs.  Earps  & 
Hobbs  j the  gasfittings,  by  Messrs.  Thomason  & 
Co.;  and  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & 
Hinchliffe,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  them,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of 
Manchester. 

Bar/iston. — Christ  Church,  Barnston,  has  been 
consecrated.  The  church  is  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Street.  Its  style  is  Early  English,  and  it 
is  built  of  white  sandstone  from  the  Storeton 
quarries.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  and 
obaaoel,  the  organ-chamber  and  vestry  being  on 
one  aide.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles  ; 
it  is  open-timbered  within,  and  the  seating  con- 
sists of  open  benches,  all  pitch  pine  stained. 
The  cost  of  the  edifice  is  about  2,0U0!. 

Bicester. — 'ihe  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Fewcott.  The  edifice  is 
to  be  called  “ The  Church  of  All  Saints  at 
Fewcott.”  It  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mies  Anne  Hind,  of  Ardley.  The  new  building 
will  form  a ohapel  of  ease  to  Stoke-Lyne.  The 
coat  will  be  800!.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
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Woodyer,  and  the  bnilder  Hr.  Claridge,  of  Ban- 
bury. It  will  cousiat  of  a nave  and  apse,  and 
will  seat  130  persona. 

Hindon. — The  new  cbnrob  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  has  recently  been  erected  here  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Westmiaater, 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Saliabary. 
The  edifice  is  in  the  French  First  Pointed  style, 
or  rather  in  that  nioda  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  France  during  the  Early  English 
period.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  north 
aisle  by  five  bays,  the  arches  resting  on  short 
circular  columns,  and  there  are  clearstory  win- 
dows above  the  arcade.  The  sou-.h  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  three  bays.  The 
chancel  is  fitted  with  stained  pine  seats.  The 
east  window  consists  of  three  lights,  with  a 
circular  window  above,  the  shaftings  of  Devon- 
shire marble,  and  the  capitals  Romanesque  in 
character.  This  window  contains  stained  glass, 
placed  there  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Westminster  as  a memorial  of  her  lute  husband. 
In  the  rose-window  above  the  triplet  is  depicted 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  angels  being  placed 
in  the  circles  which  snrronnd  the  central  subject. 
Below,  in  the  north  lancet,  are  represented  the 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  and  Christ  bearing  the 
cross,  together  with  figures  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
The  centre  light  contains  the  subjects  of  the 
Crucifixion,  ths  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan ; while  the  south 
light  has  the  Burial  of  Jesus,  and  the  Angels 
announcing  the  Resurrection  to  the  Iloly  Women, 
together  with  the  figures  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  are 
open,  and  of  stained  pine,  the  sittings  of  the 
same  wood.  The  pavement  of  the  nave  is  of 
stone,  and  the  church  is  warm“d  with  Iladyn’s 
beating  apparatus.  The  designs  for  the  church 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  tbe  diocesan 
architect;  Mr.  J.  B.  Miles,  of  Sbaftesbury,  being 
the  contraotor,  and  Mr.  A.  Harrison  the  inspector 
of  works.  The  church  is  between  80  ft.  and 
90  ft.  long,  is  over  40  ft.  wide,  and  will 
accommodate  over  300  persons.  The  building, 
we  understand,  will  cost  more  than  3,5001.,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  defrayed  by  Lady  West- 
minster, 

Kingston. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
obnrch, — to  be  known  as  St.  John’s, — at  Spring 
•Grove,  Kingston,  has  been  laid.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  the  piece  of  ground  which  tbe 
late  Mr.  W.  Mercer,  of  Surbiton,  made  over  to 
trustees  for  that  purpose,  and  which  is  situated 
at  tbe  corner  of  Springfield-road.  The  coat  of 
the  church,  according  to  the  plans,  which  were 
approved  by  Mr.  Mercer,  and  adopted  by  the 
building  committee  (exclusive  of  tbe  tower  and 
spire),  is  6,7501,  towards  which  the  trustees 
have  in  hand  about  2,000Z.,  vested  in  them  by 
Mr.  Mercer,  on  condition  that  the  oburch  should 
be  built  within  five  years,  from  July,  1869.  The 
church,  which  is  intended  to  accommodate  about 
830  persons,  will  be  built  of  Kentish  ragstone, 
and  will  consist  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and 
chancel,  with  seven-sided  apse,  and  tower  and 
spire  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Phelps,  of  Surbiton, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Jaokson  & Shaw, 
Westminster. 

Luddenden  Foot. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  about  to  be  erected  on  the  hill-side 
at  Blackwood  Hall  has  been  laid.  A large  school 
buildiog  has  been  erected  here,  and  now  the 
church  has  been  commenced,  to  be  followed, 
when  fiuiabed,  by  the  parsonage,  eo  that  the 
group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  will  be  then 
fully  completed.  The  site  of  these  buildings  is  on 
the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  railway 
station,  and  opposite  to  Blackwood  Hall  itself. 
The  total  area  of  the  site  is  la.  Ir.  8p.  The 
school,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  presents  a 
facade  of  two  gables,  and  three  smaller  gables 
to  the  east.  There  is  accommodation  for  300 
children.  The  large  school-room  is  60  ft.  by  20  ft., 
having  a class-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft.,  opening 
into  it.  The  infants’  school-room  is  35  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  it  has  also  a large  class-room  attached. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  church  will  be  borne  by 
tbe  sons  and  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rawaon  and  Mary  his  wife,  of  Haugh-end.  The 
design  is  by  Messrs.  Parr  & Strong,  of  London, 
and  the  church  will  be  in  tbe  Early  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  and  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  530  persons.  Tbe  ground  floor  gives  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  with  side  aisles,  north  and 
aouth  transepts,  chancel,  and  tower  at  tbe  north- 
east side.  The  total  length  will  be  108  ft.,  of 
which  the  chancel  will  be  30  ft.  deep  and  18  ft. 
wide.  The  nave  will  be  76  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  the 
aisles  will  be  each  12  ft.  wide.  Tbe  aroading 


between  the  nave  and  aisles  will  be  15  ft.  high, 
while  the  nave  will  be  22  fc.  to  the  plate  and 
41  ft.  bo  tbe  ridge  of  the  roof,  whiob  is  to  be 
an  open-timbered  one.  The  tower  and  spire  will 
reach  an  altitude  of  117  ft.  The  spire  is  a broach, 
and  the  square  of  the  tower  changes  into  octagon 
at  a height  of  60  ft.  In  the  tower  will  bs  the 
organ-chamber,  having  openings  into  the  chancel 
(where  will  be  seats  for  the  choir)  and  into  the 
nave.  The'east  window  (which,  we  hear,  is  to  be 
filled  in  with  stained  glass)  will  be  of  five  lights, 
with  geometrical  head  tracery.  The  west  win- 
dow is  of  four  lights,  similarly  treated ; and  the 
transept  windows  are  of  three  lights  each.  In 
the  clearstory  each  light  is  surmounted  by  a 
separate  gablet,  with  the  foiling  of  eaoh  opening 
alternated.  The  windows  in.  the  four  bays  on 
eaoh  side  of  tbe  nave  are  triplet  lancets.  There 
are  entrance-porohes  on  the  north-west  and 
the  south-east.  The  ringing-loft  is  over  the 
organ-chamber,  and  a vestry  is  placed  near  to 
the  entrance  at  the  south-east.  The  choroh  will 
be  built  of  Nab-end  stone,  with  Fore-lane  stone 
dressings.  All  the  seats  are  to  bs  free,  and  of 
stained  deal.  The  oonbraotors  are  Messrs.  Siddall, 
Brothers,  masous  ; Mr.  Haigh,  joiner  j Mr.  Hoyle, 
slater  ; and  Mr.  Dyson,  plumber. 

Easton-in-Gordano  {near  Bristol). — The  whole 
of  St.  George’s  Church,  Easton-in-Gordano,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  has  been  taken  down, 
and  is  now  being  rebuilt,  in  memory  of  the  late 
vicar  of  the  pariah,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mirebouae. 
The  church  just  pulled  down  was  built  in  1825, 
and  although  scarcely  half  a century  old,  the  roof 
was  found  to  be  quite  uusafe,  and  tbe  floor 
timbers  were  rotten ; the  pews  were  high, 
narrow,  and  juncomfortable  ; the  fittings  of  the 
most  meagre  description  j and  the  style  ofarchi- 
teotnre  was  the  worst  of  the  period.  The  new 
building  will  bo  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  will  be 
built  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone  faciugs,  and 
will  consist  of  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  vestry, 
organ-chamber,  and  sonth  porch.  It  will  be 
fitted  thronghout  with  open  seats.  There  will 
be  three  arches  on  eaoh  side  of  the  nave,  the 
pillars  of  which  will  be  of  Hambrook  stone,  and 
the  bases  and  caps  of  Bath  stone.  The  ohanoel 
is  to  be  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  but 
tbe  aisle  will  probably  be  covered  with  the 
old  grave  stones.  The  old  organ  gallery  will  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  organ  aud  choir  will 
occupy  the  organ-chamber  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  south  aisle.  The  new  bailding  will  be  rather 
shorter,  bat  wider  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
tower,  which  was  formerly  enclosed,  will  now  be 
thrown  open  to  the  entrance-door.  The  entire 
ooet  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  about  2,0001.,  of 
which  about  4301.  remain  to  be  obtained.  The 
whole  of  the  work,  including  the  rebuilding  of 
tbe  church,  the  fitting,  and  furnishing,  has  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hayes  & Sod,  of 
Bedminster.  They  have  already  made  consider- 
able  progress  in  rebnildiog.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a new  vicarags  and  schools  have  been  built 
in  the  parish.  


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gloucester, — The  chief  stone  of  the  Whitefiold 
Memorial  Cbnrch  of  the  English  Presbyterians, 
to  cost  4,000i.,  baa  been  laid  at  the  Park.  The 
church  which  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection  is 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  a photographic 
representation  of  it  is  deposited  under  the  stone. 
The  bailding  is  intended  to  accommodate  600. 
The  dimensions  are  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  the 
height  34  ft.  The  roof-timbers  will  be  exposed 
and  wrought.  A platform  will  be  provided  for 
tbe  minister.  The  walls,  externally  and  inter- 
nally, are  to  be  faced  with  white  Shropshire 
bricks,  with  bands  and  devices  in  red  bricks,  the 
dressings  to  be  of  Bath  atone.  The  tower,  with 
spire,  will  be  140  ft.  high.  Over  the  principal 
entrance  will  be  a bas-relief  carved  in  stone, 
representing  Whitefield  preaching  in  the  open 
air  to  the  multitudes.  lathe  principal  gable  will 
be  placed  the  Presbyterian  emblem,  the  burning 
bush,  with  the  motto,  “ Nec  tamen  conswwebatur.’ 
Underneath  the  church  will  be  a school  and  class- 
rooms, vestries,  and  a residence  for  the  curator. 
The  fl  jor  of  the  church  will  be  elevated  6 ft.  above 
the  ground-level.  The  amount  of  contract  for 
the  building  is  3,0001.,  exclusive  of  spire,  heating, 
lighting,  and  'architeo’ts  fees.  The  building 
is  designed  by  Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  architects, 
and  the  works  will  be  executed  under  their 
superintendence  by  Mr.  Joseph  Meredith,  all  of 
Gloucester.  With  a written  record  and  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  design  were  deposited  portraits  of 
Whitefield  and  of  varions  other  persons,  local 
newspapers,  and  coins. 


HarhorougJi.  — The  memorial  stone  of  a nev 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Market  Harborough  hai 
been  laid  by  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  of  London,  wh( 
has  contributed  liberally  to  tbe  erootiou  o 
chapels  in  connexion  wi'h  Wesleyan  Methodism 
To  the  rear  of  the  chapel  are  two  large  vestriei 
ooramunicating,  and  behind  them  a school-room 
33  ft.  by  26  ft.,  &o.,  adjoining.  The  contract  snu 
for  the  whole,  inoludiog  boundary-walls,  &c.,  ii 
1,569Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  o 
London,  aud  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Stanyon  ^ 
Sod,  of  Market  Harborough. 

Walthamstow.  — The  new  Congregationa 
Chapel  lately  erected  in  Marsh-street  has  best 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  new  building 
stands  on  the  spot  where  was  erected  in  1695  the 
old  *'  meeting-house,”  as  it  was  termed,  aud  it 
which  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees 
often  preached.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  witl 
Bath  stone  dressings,  in  the  Gothic  style  o 
architecture,  decorated,  with  tower  and  spire 
150  ft.  high.  The  length  of  the  edifice  is  120  ft. 
width,  53  ft. ; and  height,  from  floor  to  top  o 
gable,  50  ft.  The  arches  supporting  the  roof 
which  is  partly  open,  rest  upon  ten  iron  pillars 
The  seats,  which  are  opon  benches,  made  o 
plain  deal  stained  and  varnished,  are  oalculatec 
to  accommodate  800  persons.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring 
& Sons,  of  London,  furnished  the  designs,  anc 
the  builder  was  Mr.  P.  Henshaw,  of  London. 

Rock  Ferry,  Liverj)Ool. — The  memorial  stone  o 
the  Congregational  Church  now  in  course  o 
oonstruotion  at  Rook  Ferry,  has  been  laid  in  th( 
presence  of  a large  number  of  ladies  and  gentle 
men.  la  March  last  the  lecture-hall,  whiol 
adjoins  the  ohuroh,  was  completed,  and  sino 
then  the  congregation  have  worshipped  thereic 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  cbnrch  is  6,000Z.  To 
wards  that  amount,  3,2001.  have  been  subscribed 
including  1,0001.  from  the  Lancashire  am 
Cheshire  Church-building  Association,  leavioj 
2,8001.  to  bo  raised.  The  edifice,  which  occupie 
a commanding  site  at  the  junction  of  Highfieli 
and  Rock-lane,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with 
being  now  ready  for  slating.  The  plan  is  cruci 
form,  and  consists  of  a navo,  76  ft.  9 in.  long  b; 
48  ft.  in  width,  with  transepts  25  ft.  6 in.  b; 
10  fc.  The  material  employed  in  the  construe 
tion  is  white  Stourton  stone,  with  brick  for  th 
internal  linings  ; the  external  face  of  tb 
walls  being  of  conrsed  faoe-work  and  toole 
stone  dressings.  The  nave  is  divided  int 
four  bays  by  oiat-iroo  oolumns  supportin 
the  roof.  The  church  as  at  present  desigue 
will  provide  accommodation  for  over  800.  Th 
several  works  are  being  executed  by  Messn 
Booth  & Richards,  builders,  Rock  Ferry,  frot 
tbo  designs  and  under  tbe  superintendeuc©  c 
Mr.  David  Walker,  of  Liverpool. 

Reading. — Carey  Baptist  Chapel  has  bee 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  building  : 
situated  in  Tappenden-street,  hereafter  to  I 
named  Carey-street.  The  plan  of  the  structui 
is  rectangular,  the  interior  dimensions  bein 
44  ft.  8 in.  by  56  ft.  The  roof  is  of  single  spai 
divided  longitudinally  into  five  bays  by  woe 
trusses,  semicircular  in  outline,  springing  froi 
the  level  of  the  gallery-floor.  Messrs.  C.  G.  Sear; 
& Son,  of  London,  were  the  architects,  and  tl 
contractor  was  Mr.  Kendall,  cf  Reading.  Tl 
total  outlay,  including  the  aits,  which  is  freehol 
is  about  3,LOOi.,  and  the  contract  for  the  worl 
was  2,4231. 

Bristol. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Bapti; 
chapel  has  bsen  laid  in  Cotham-grove.  Tl' 
architect  of  the  chapel  is  Mr.  Hans  Price,  ; 
Weston-super-Mare  ; and  Mr.  Gorvett,  of  Briatc 
is  the  builder.  The  estimated  outlay,  not  ii 
eluding  the  cost  of  tbe  site,  is  3,4001.  The  sty 
of  the  building  is  Geometric,  and  the  materii 
to  be  used  is  Pennant  with  freestone  dressing 
and  the  roof  will  be  of  slate.  The  Elm-rot 
front  of  the  chapel  will  be  snrmoanted  by: 
small  turret  and  spire.  On  tbe  ground-floor  i 
the  building  open  seats  of  piteb-pine,  varniahe 
will  supply  accommodation  for  500  person 
while  sixty  others  will  find  room  in  a sms 
gallery,  which  is  also  to  receive  the  organ. 

Ashbourn. — The  free  church  on  tbo  Buxtoi 
road,  which  for  nearly  two  years  has  been  . 
conrse  of  erection,  has  now  been  opened  f 
divine  worship.  AUhoogh  denominated  a “ fr 
ebureb,"  we  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  tbeferuste 
that  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  should  be  in  coi 
mon  with  those  held  by  the  Evangelical  seotb 
of  the  English  Church.  Episcopal  oonseoratk 
of  the  bailding  was  soagbt,  bu'’,  difficulties  ink 
posed,  and  so  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  the  "A|' 
bourn  Free  Chnrob,”  as  a body,  in  registerit 
the  building,  “ object  to  be  designated  by  a; 
distinctive  religious  appellation.”  The  church 
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ered  at  the  west  end  through  a central  doorway 
he  lower  part  of  a tower,  which  rises  to  a height 
51  ft,,  and  is  22  ft.  in  the  square.  At  the  south- 
it  angle  is  a circular  staircase,  leading  to  a 
lory,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  for 
Idren  and  an  organ.  In  the  belfry  story, 
ioh  contains  a bell,  are  three  semioiroular- 
ided  lights,  recessed  on  each  of  the  four  sides. 

3 seats  are  open,  of  red  deal,  stained  and  var- 
ied. The  interior  of  the  church  is  plastered 
oughout.  It  is  lighted  by  six  south,  six 
th,  and  two  west  windows,  with  iron  frames, 
plied  by  Ilandysido,  of  Derby.  The  windows 
glazed  with  fluted  plate  glass,  of  a light  tint. 

> exterior  of  the  building  is  of  stone  entirely, 
jourses  of  rock  face,  with  posted  dressings  to 
:dowB,  moulded  and  recessed,  with  semicircular 
.ds.  The  height  of  the  aisle  walls  is  23  ft. 
j roof  is  of  one  span  externally,  but  divided 
irnally  into  three  semicircular  vaultings  over 
nave  and  aisles.  At  tho  east  end,  intersecting 
nave  and  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end, 
jrsecting  the  nave  and  tower,  are  bold  semi- 
sular  arches  concentric  with  the  line  of  ceiling. 

3 walls  are  plastered,  finished  rough  stucco, 

I formed  into  panels  by  flush  mouldings.  The 
ncel,  which  is  30  ft.  wide,  and  lighted  by  five 
idows  of  similar  design  to  those  in  the  aisles, 
a semioiroular  apsidal  termination.  Adjoin- 
is  a minister’s  vestry,  with  heating-vault 
lerneath.  The  church  stands  upon  an  elevated 
bform,  and  is  approached  by  a broad  flight  of 
3B.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
nanesque.  The  plan  is  a parallelogram,  of 
ft.  by  4:2  fe.  The  church  scunds  back  from 
■ road  54-  ft.  The  stone  of  which  the  church 
bnilt  has  been  selected  and  supplied  from  [ 
kyfield  Quarry,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Buxton.  The  I 
ck  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Etches  (late  I 
eby)  of  Aehhourn.  The  architects  were ' 
sera.  Stevens  & Robinson,  of  Derby;  and  the  I 
Iders,  Messrs.  Critohlow  & Ward,  of  Uttoxeter.  ^ 
. Henry  Goode,  surveyor  to  Mr.  F.  Wright, 
9d  throughout  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
;man  was  Mr.  Charles  Garliok.  The  site  and 
roh  together  are  the  gifc  of  Mr.  Francis 
ight,  of  Osmaston  manor,  at  a total  coat  of 
ut  7,0G0Z.  ' 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
inrslcm. — The  premises  hitherto  used  by  the 
sleyan  body  at  Milton  as  day  and  Sunday 
cola  having  been  found  too  small  and  incon- 
ienb,  friends  in  that  locality,  which  is  in  the 
•elem  circuit,  have  decided  to  erect  a new 
Iding  opon  the  old  site.  The  plans  have  been 
pared  by  Mr.  Padgham,  the  master  of  the 
ool.  The  building  will  be  a plain  struotora 
red  brick.  The  large  room  for  the  mixed 
ool  will  be  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  at  one  end  i 
re  will  be  two  class-rooms,  and  over  these  an ! 
int  Bohool-room.  The  contractors  for  the 
■ks  are  Messrs.  Moss,  of  Ford-green  ; and  the 
t will  be  250Z.,  exclnsivo  of  the  fittings.  The 
morial-Btono  baa  been  laid. 
ia/rliing. — The  memorial-stone  has  been  laid 
new  Wesleyan  schools  to  be  built  in  con- 
tnity  with  the  new  Elementary  Education 
;,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a school 
.rd  at  Barking.  The  proposed  building,  the 
ction  of  which  is  far  advanced,  will  be  60  ft. 
length,  30  ft.  in  width,  and  27  ft,  high, 
en  completed  it  is  calculated  to  accommo- 
9 about  500  Sunday  scholars,  and  from  200  to 
I day  scholars.  Towards  the  entire  cost  of 
building,  which  will  not  be  500Z,,  about 
il.  have  already  been  subscribed. 

Iheitev. — Within  the  last  four  months  a 
Iding  has  been  in  coarse  of  erection,  in 
milton-placo,  intended  to  acoommodate  the 
aday  scholars  connected  with  tho  congregation 
St.  Peter’s,  and  to  afford  provision  fora  night 
lool.  It  is  now  completed.  The  building  has 
t some  700Z.  Messrs.  Kelly  & Edwards 
iigned  the  work.  The  school  consists  of  a 
gle  room  with  two  entrances  from  vestibules 
propriated  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls  ; 

3 dimensions  of  the  main  room  being  50  ft.  by 
ft.  There  is  a high-pitched  roof,  timbered 
th  Baltic  pice,  and  covered  on  the  exterior  I 
th  tiles  5 the  height  from  the  apex  to  the  floor 
30  ft.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for  150 
ildren.  The  respective  yards  for  girls  and 
ys  are  separate.  The  builders  are  Messrs, 
rena. 

Rochester. — The  tender  of  Mr.  Sollitb  for  the 
sction  of  the  new  school  for  St.  Mary’s,  Strood, 

8 been  accepted,  and  tenders  have  also  been 
nted  for  the  erection  of  a vicarage-house. 
Pentonville  (London) . — The  foundation-stone 


of  a new  school  for  girls  and  infants,  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  James’s,  Pentonville,  has  been 
laid  by  Lady  Bodkin.  The  schools,  which  are  to 
be  erected  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
with  a frontage  in  Collier-street,  will  bo  built 
of  red  brick,  with  bands  and  patterns  of  bricks 
in  different  colours.  The  style  will  be  Gothic. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a playground, 
divided  from  Collier-street  by  open  Gothic 
arches.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a school 
for  about  150  infants,  and  on  the  second  floor  a 
school  for  about  100  girls.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Habershon  & Brock,  of  London,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  C.  Wood,  of  Highgate,  who  has 
taken  a contract  to  erect  the  building  fora  little 
over  1,000Z. 

Gateshead. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Gateshead  Wesleyan 
Schools,  High-street,  has  been  laid.  The  new 
school-room  is  considerably  larger  than  either  of 
the  existing  ones,  and,  with  the  two  class-rooms, 
will  accommodate  nearly  300  scholars.  It  will 
be  used  as  the  boys’  school,  and  the  second  room 
thus  set  at  liberty  will,  [after  undergoing  the 
necessary  alterations,  be  opened  early  next  year 
as  an  infant  school.  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  llaswell,  of 
North  Shields,  is  the  architect ; and  Messrs. 
Greason  & Stookdale,  of  Gateshead,  are  the  con- 
traotora. 

Wantage. — New  schools  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Chilton,  Berks,  and  wonld  havo  been 
opened  last  Sunday  bub  for  the  sudden  death  of 
the  rector's  daughter.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
local  red  Berkshire  brick,  with  dressings  of 
Doulting  stone,  and  are  covered  with  plain  flab 
tiles,  having  an  ornamental  ridge  crest  of  red 
terracotta.  The  main  timbers  are  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  roofs  are  ceiled  below  the  rafters.  The 
windows  are  fitted  with  iron  lights  ; the  doors 
are  of  wrought  deal,  hung  with  hinges  of 
hammered  iron.  AU  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Bryan,  of  Abingdon, 
builder,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  of  the  same  place,  architect. 

Bradford. — New  memorial  schools  are  being 
erected,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  has  been 
laid.  The  coat  of  the  erection  of  that  part  of 
the  schools  which  is  now  in  coarse  of  con- 
struotion  is  about  1,450Z.,  bub  the  whole  scheme 
is  estimated  to  cost  between  3,500Z.  and  4,000Z. 
Towards  the  former  about  1,0001.  have  been 
raised. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Chelmsford. — The  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  the  Essex  County  Gaol,  begun  in  July 
last,  have  just  been  completed.  The  work  has 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  enlargement  of  72  male 
cells  so  as  to  make  them  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
themost  raoenb  Government  regulations  in  regard 
to  separate  confinement.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  tho  cells  have  also  been  altered, 
Moule’s  earth-olosets  having  been  substituted  for 
those  previously  iu  use.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Saunders  & Son,  of  Dedham,  and  the 
works  have  been  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Charles  Weavings,  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  J.  Moore,  foreman.  In  addition 
to  these  alterations,  a new  workshop  has  been 
provided  for  the  matmakers  and  cordwainers  by 
covering  the  lower  debtors’  yard,  the  space  on 
which  the  old  workshop  stood  having  been  in- 
corporated with  the  enlarged  cells.  The  new 
building  has  been  put  up  entirely  by  prisoners’ 
labour,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
M'Gorrory,  governor  of  the  gaol,  and  a good 
deal  of  the  material  from  the  old  cells  has  been 
Qtilised.  A new  room  for  interviews  between 
prisoners  and  the  friends  and  relations  who  visit 
them  has  also  been  built. 


FROM  IRELA-ND. 

Porigltnone. — The  new  Presbyterian  Churoh 
at  Portglenone  has  been  formally  opened  for 
public  worship,  by  Professor  Porter,  D.D.,  of 
Belfast.  The  edifice  stands  on  an  elevated  site, 
about  50  ft.  from  the  south  side  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  town.  The  porob,  which  gives 
acetsa  to  the  body  of  the  churoh,  has  two  large 
main-entrance  doors,  with  moulded  jambs,  and 
arches  with  label  mouldings,  stopping  on  carved 
bases.  It  is  2ti  fc.  by  12  ft.  inside,  and  abuts 
against  a tower,  17  ft.  by  21  ft.,  which  rises  at 
the  north-west  angle,  and  contains,  on  the 
ground  floor,  au  entrance-door,  with  arched 
head,  and  staircase  to  galleries.  It  rises  from 
a battered  base  to  a height  of  56  fo.  to  the 
eaves-oourae,  from  which  a steeply-pitched 


slated  spire  springs  to  a height  of  92  ft.  to  the 
ridge,  which  is  finished  with  wrought  • iron 
cresting  and  finial.  The  upper  stage  of  the 
tower  is  intended  for  a belfry,  having  on  each  of 
its  four  faces  lofty  lancet  and  louvred  openings 
in  couples,  with  gablets  rising  over  them,  and 
their  roofs  mitering  into  that  of  the  spire,  and 
finished  at  each  apex  with  a small  finial.  Tho 
church  itself  is  79  fc.  by  46  ft.  inside  of  walls, 
and  is  26  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate,  and  34  ft.  to 
the  flat  portion  of  the  ceiling.  Galleries  are 
oonstrnoted  at  the  north  end,  and  for  half  the 
distance  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
church,  against  which  they  are  returned  in  a 
carved  form.  They  are  supported  by  twisted 
metal  columns.  Sittings  are  provided  on 
the  ground  floor  for  644,  and  in  the  galleries 
for  261.  The  external  walling  is  of  the  local 
whin-stone,  with  tooled  dressings  of  Dun- 
gannon sandstone.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
George  Tipping,  of  Casbiodawaon.  The  plans 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie, 
architeota,  Belfast,  who  have  also  superintended 
their  execution.  The  coat  has  been  about  2,0002. 
The  style  adopted  is  a free  adaptation  of 
thirteenth-century  Gothic. 


§ooIiS 

Scientific  ond  Educational. 

“ Text  Books  of  Science  : The  Elements  of 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  H.  W.  W.4.TSON, 
M.A.,  late  of  Harrow  School.  Longmans  & 
Co.”  This  work  agrees  with  Euclid  in  retain- 
ing the  syllogistic  form  throughout,  but  objec- 
tions are  met,  and  innovations  introdneed,  in 
some  important  respects.  The  treatise,  how- 
ever, lays  claim  to  very  little  originality.  It  is 
intended  to  meet  eduoational  requirements  as  a 
Text-book  of  Science  for  beginners,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  instrnction  of  artizans. ” Expla- 

natory Mensuration  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Hiley,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Teacher.  Longmans  & Co.”  Recent  works  on 
this  subject  having  been  considered  too  long  to 
be  used  as  ordinary  school  books,  brevity  has 
been  a leading  idea  in  the  produotion  of  this 
treatise.  The  questions,  however,  are  about 
700  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  original, 
bub  they  include  nearly  all  those  in  the  Oxford 
examination  papers. 


The  Mechanics’  Magazine  of  July  22nd  con- 
tains a good  article  on  “ Theatre  Planning.” 
The  writer  comments  at  the  close  of  it  on  an 
inconvenience  which  is  making  itself  very 
strongly  felt  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall : — 

“ There  is  no  building  of  the  theatre  or  mneio-hall  class, 
unless  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  can  bo  at  all  compared 
with  the  Royal  Albert  Ball,  Isolated  as  the  theatre  ie, 
there  has  been  socli  an  opportunity  for  providing  external 
doors  to  the  building  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  as  no 
architect  had  previously  had.  Of  stairoasos  there  are  au 
ample  number.  Unfortunately  the  advantages  of  the 
provision  are  much  reduced  by  the  absence  of  suffi- 
ciently  distinctive  decoration  in  the  staircases,  and  by 
the  structural  and  decorative  treatment  of  the  numerons 
openings  between  corridors  and  staircases.  A curved 
plan  ot  corridor  is  always  a cause  of  confusion,  need- 
ing correction  in  every  available  manner;  and  mere 
notices  on  walls  are  not  sufficient.  Each  staircase  and  the 
way  to  it  should  be  at  once  distinguishable,  whereas  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  people  are  constantly  pushing  at  what 
appear  to  be  glazed  doors,  but  are  mere  glazed  partitions, 
simiUr  to  the  doors.  This  would  have  been  avoided  by 
bringing  decorative  effect  iuto  play  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  its  uses,  the  giving  distinctive  physiognomy  to  each 
portion  of  a building,  or  where  the  distinction  may  help 
to  perfect  the  result  aimed  at  in  the  plan.  With  all  the 
attention  given  to  the  design  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
there  is  much  wanting  of  what  a qualified  architect  could 
have  supplied,  and  the  results  are  loss  of  time  and  temper 
to  many  of  the  visitors.  Coloured  decoration  will  not 
supply  this  want.” 


Trevelyan  Goodall  Memorial. — We  are 

asked  to  mention  that  a committee  has  been 
formed  to  found  an  annual  prize  at  University 
College  School,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  F, 
T,  Goodall,  who,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in 
tbe  Island  of  Capri,  met  with  an  accident  which 
unhappily  proved  fatal.  We  willingly  do  so: 
the  committee  is  a very  strong  one,  and  will 
doubtless  effect  what  they  dosire  ; but  any  warm 
advocacy  of  the  movement  we  do  not  find  it  in  us 
to  offer.  The  memorial-raisingmovement  is  surely 
being  carried  a little  too  far.  If  the  promising 
student  is  to  have  a medal  struck  in  his  honour 
when  early  ont  off,  what  is  to  be  done  in  tbe 
case  of  the  great  artist  who,  dying,  loaves  the 
country  his  debtor  for  delightful  and  ennobling 
works  ? 
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Utilisation  of  the  Tides. — The  flax-motor, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  essentially 
composed  of — Ist.  Areservoir,  by  which  the  power 
is  prodnced,  which  is  to  the  flux-motors  what  the 
boiler  and  its  acoesBories  are  to  steam-engines. 
2nd.  A motive  apparatas,  conatrncted,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  on  the  principle  of  a sta- 
tionary steam-engine.  The  motive  force  of  the 
flax-motor  may,  it  is  said,  be  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  indastry,  even  to  those  where,  on  account  of 
the  inflammable  natnre  of  the  substance  to  be 
worked,  it  is  impossible  to  use  steam.  It  is  not 
afl’eoted  by  atmospheric  variations,  snch  as  arise 
from  decrease  of  water  in  rivers  and  waterfalls  j 
and,  moreover,  it  can  never  fail  in  its  eEfeobs. 
The  inventor  was  about  to  apply  his  principle  at 
Granville,  where  the  tide  rises  45  ft.,  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Government,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  He  is  now  going  to  try  the 
experiment  practically  at  Bristol.  It  ecems  that, 
given  a tide  whose  average  rise  and  fall  is  36  ft., 
the  pressnre  to  be  prodnoed  in  the  reservoir 
would  be  0*6  atm.  With  this  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reservoir  should  be  of  the 
cimensions  of  420  cubic  yards  for  every  horse 
power,  working  twelve  hours  a day.  lu  con- 
structing a reservoir  whose  diameter  is  16  yards, 
whose  horizontal  section  is  176  square  yards,  and 
whose  height  (equal  to  that  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide)  is  12  yards,  it  would  have  a dimen- 
sion of  2,119  onbio  yards  ; that  is  to  say,  a little 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  5-horso  power.  The 
total  cost  of  a reservoir  with  a diameter  of  15 
yards  and  a height  of  12  yards  would  be  8001, 
which  makes  for  every  horse  power  1601. 

Village  Homes  for  Xlttle  Olrls. — Some  of 
the  ladies  connected  with  the  Discharged  Female 
Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  who  carry  on  their 
charitable  work  at  Nine  Elms  House,  Wands- 
worth-road,  have  supplemented  their  reformatory 
operations  by  founding  a country  home  for 
jnvenile  daughters  of  criminal  parents.  The 
liberality  of  one  of  them, — the  Hon. 
Cavendish, — provided  a temporary  refuge  of  the 
kind  at  Chertsey,  which,  up  to  the  present,  has 
well  served  its  limited  purpose;  bat  the  first 
public  step  has  been  taken  towards  placing  the 
design  upon  a more  permanent  footing,  and  to 
the  same  lady  belongs  the  credit  and  pleasure  of 
having  rendered  the  step  possible.  By  the  gift 
of  a three-acre  meadow,  surrounded  by  rich 
foliage,  with  ample  frontage  to  a sylvan  Surrey 
lane,  scarcely  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  Addle- 
stone  Station  of  the  London  and  Sonth-Western 
Bailway,  she  has  supplied  the  institution  with  a 
site.  Upon  this  land  it  is  hoped,  at  no  distant 
date,  a series  of  cottages  will  be  erected  suited 
to  the  abode  of  the  little  girls  for  whose  welfare 
they  are  intended.  Messrs.  Habershon,  Pite,  & 
Fawkner,  the  architects,  of  Bloomsbury-square, 
have  prepared  the  drawings  for  thirty-one,  or  for 
two  of  them ; but  as  yet  the  fnnds  will  not  allow 
of  more  than  two  being  built,  and  the  ceremony  of 
raising  the  first  sod  of  these  two  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  Her 
royal  highness  descended  from  the  dais,  shovelled 
the  sod  into  a mahogany  wheelbarrow,  and 
wheeled  it  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The 
undertaking  will  henceforth  be  known  as  “The 
Princess  Mary’s  Village  Homes  for  Little  Girls.” 
Each  home  is  to  be  provided  with  a matron,  or 
mother.  The  girls  will  enter  by  selection,  not 
election,  and  be  brought  up  in  habits  of  industry. 
Nearly  5001.  were  contributed  to  the  charity  on 
the  spot,  of  which  300L  were  given  by  one  lady, 
viz.,  Mrs.  Finlay. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. — The  Exhibi- 
bition  of  Water-colour  Drawings  here  closed  last 
week,  without  our  giving  that  further  notice  of 
them  which  we  promised.  The  claims  upon  our 
space  are  such  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  events.  The  collection  was  one  of 
great  interest.  The  catalogue,  a valuable  docu- 
ment, includes  brief  biographical  notes  of  artists 
whose  works  were  exhibited.  The  date  of  birth 
placed  on  each  frame  with  the  artist’s  name 
served  somewhat  to  mislead.  For  example, 
No.  12,  which  bore  the  inscription,  “ David  Cox, 
1783,”  was  painted  in  1850. 


Westminster  Chapter-bouse. — The  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Chapter-house  ou  Friday,  21st, 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  restoration,  so 
far  as  the  structure  is  concerned,  was  numerously 
attended,  and  included  a number  of  eminent 
persons.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  pre- 
sided, made  an  address,  as  did  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
and  a resolution  was  passed  congratulating  the 
Government,  and  particularly  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladbtone  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper- 
Temple,  on  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  work  of  reatoralioB,  and  expressing  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  meeting  to  impress  upon 
the  Government,  and  upon  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  necessity  for  completing  the 
task  which  they  had  taken  in  hand  by 
filling  up  the  windows  with  stained  glass.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  it  was  re- 
solved : “ That  this  meeting,  anxious  to  eecare 
for  future  generations  of  illuatrious  Boglishmen 
the  hononr  of  interment  in  the  Abbey  or  its  pre- 
cincts, suggests  to  her  Majesty’s  Government 
that  steps  should  be  taken  tor  tire  erection  of  a 
new  cloister,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  G.  Scott,  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
a Campo  Santo.  We  shall  take  an  opportunity 
to  speak  fully  of  the  restoration. 

St.  Stephen’s  Crypt. — The  following  return 
tb  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
Jane  Ist,  18G9,  shows  in  detail  the  sums  ex- 
pended every  year  on  the  restoration  of  thecrypt 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  from  the  commencement  of  such 
restoration  and  repairs ; also  the  cost  of  the 
cloth  which  has  betn  placed  npon  the  com- 
munion-table : — 

General  Gas  Mains  and 
Construe-  Burners,  Iron 
tion.  Shutters,  &o. 

18Cl-fi-li...£3,Si8  ...  — 


The  Bast  ZtondoD  Railway. — The  Bill  ft 
facilitating  the  construction  of  the  East  Londo 
Railway,  by  which  the  cost  of  the  line  will  1: 
materially  reduced,  having  passed  through  bot 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  directors  are  now  uhoi 
to  issue  200,OOOZ.  six  per  cent,  debenture  stodl 
which  will  complete  the  466,6001.  the  company 
authorised  to  borrow  under  i's  Aot  of  1865,  an 
the  interest  on  which  will  be  the  first  charge  c 
the  income  of  the  railway.  This  sum  i 
200,0001.  will  enable  the  directors  to  constrffl 
the  line  from  Wapping  through  the  Londo 
Docks  to  Shadwell,  and  open  that  imporbai 
section  of  the  line  on  the  north  of  the  Tbama 
A sufficient  sum  will  be  invested  in  ConsolSj^ 
the  names  of  trustees,  to  provide  for  the  iuterft 
to  July,  1874,  by  which  time  the  earnings  of  tl 
Railway  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  ma 
the  chargee  upon  its  revenue;  and,  consid-rii 
that  debenture-holders  will  have  for  secariti 
upwards  of  1,5UO,OOOZ.  of  capital  already  e 
pended  on  the  railway,  and  which  will  be  furth 
increased  as  the  works  proceed,  this  would  see 
to  be  a promising  investment.  Mr.  Willia' 
Hawes  is  the  chairman  of  the  company. 


Fit- 

tings. 


The  Scott  Centenary  at  Edlnhurgh. — 

The  arrangements  for  the  national  festival  are 
progressing  in  a way  which  exceeds  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  promoters.  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton  has 
executed  and  presented  to  the  committee  an 
elaborate  design  for  a memorial  card  for  the 
celebration.  The  card  is  to  be  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  company  on  relirimr,  in  exchange 
for  the  ticket  of  admission,  with  the  view  of 
being  framed  and  kept  as  a memento  of  their 
presence  at  the  fealival. 


£3,-499  ...  £1,116  ...  £1,116  ...  £637 

The  first  item  of  general  constrnotion  represents 
the  estimated  erpendituto  between  1861  and 
1864,  on  the  restoration  of  the  crypt,  exclusive 
of  decoration  and  fittings,  being  part  of  a lump 
sum  contracted  for  the  completion  of  the  strnc- 
tural  woiks  of  the  new  palace  generally.  The 
r«  storation  of  the  walls  and  groining  was  carried 
out  before  the  appointment  of  the  present  arohi- 
teot  in  1860,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  same 
was  included  in  the  general  cost  of  the  building. 
The  cost  of  the  cloth  which  has  beeu  placed  upon 
the  communion-table  was  included  in  a contract 
of  3631.  in  1866  for  fittings,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  state  the  separate  cost  of  each  item.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  cloth  is  601.  The  return  is 
signed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard. 

XTew  Market-hall  at  Howden. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  market-ball  at  Howden 
has  been  laid.  Tfie  site  is  centrally  situated,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Market-place.  The  Market- 
place was  decorated  with  flags,  the  old  church 
bells  rang  out  merry  peals  at  intervals,  and 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  spectators.  The 
new  building  is  to  be  constructed  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture. 
The  front  to  the  Market-place  will  present  a 
lofty  embattled  gable,  with  two-light  windows, 
which  will  light  the  large  public  room  erected 
over  the  market.  Between  the  windows,  in  a 
canopied  niche,  is  to  be  a figure  of  Roger  de 
Hoveden,  the  early  English  historian,  who  was  a 
native  of  Howden.  Below,  two  arches  open  into 
the  Market-ball,  and  at  the  bide  are  a turret  and 
two  sale  shops.  The  Market-hall  is  to  be  epa- 
oioue,  and  the  public  room  will  be  approached  by 
a wide  staircase.  It  will  be  well  lighted,  with 
an  open-timbered  roof,  and  will  have  a stage  or 
platform  at  one  end,  with  retiiiog  and  com- 
mittee rooms.  The  architects  who  have  fnr- 
nished  the  plans  are  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  & 
Sons,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  & Sons,  builders, 
Howden, 

Laylne:  of  the  Foundation-stone  of  St. 
Barnabas  Schools,  Holloway. — On  Tuesday 
last  the  Lord  Mayor  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  new  National  Schools,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Barnabas.  The  estimated  cost  is  5,100Z.  To- 
wards this  outlay  the  Council  on  Education  has 
promised  a grant  of  8001.,  on  condition  that  the 
remainder  of  the  money  be  raised  before  the  end 
of  1872  5 the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund  has  voted 
9451.,  and  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor,  210L  In  addition  to 
the  above  grants,  the  sum  of  2,2251.  remains  to 
be  raised  from  voluntary  contributions,  over  and 
above  the  amoout  raised  from  such  source 
already. 


The  Post-Office  Telegraphs. — A retu, 
has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Common 
respecting  the  financial  resnlts  of  the  t^anafer^ 
the  telegraphs  to  the  Government.  The  reto^ 
is  in  the  form  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Frank  It: 
Scudamore  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqat 
and  shows  that  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  . 
the  Government  has  been  prodnotive  of  mo 
satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Scudamore  says 
“ABsuming  the  capital  expenditure  op  to  the  presf 
time  to  be  7,600, OOCL,  we  are  certainly  earniDg  a gt' 
atinual  revenue  upon  it  of  10  per  cent , i.e.,  7S0,000L,^' 
it  U etiuttlly  certain  that  our  working  expenses  are  t 
more  than  53  per  cent,  of  our  revenue.  This  reaulti 
been  arrived  at  after  an  enormous  increasein  the  faeilit 
afforded  to  the  public,  and  after  a reduction  of  tar 
which  on  the  present  number  of  messages  is  equivalent' 
a reduction  in  the  total  sura  paid  by  the  senders 
receivers  of  messages  of  SOO.vOui.  per  annum.” 

Tho  statemenb  of  telegraph  revenue  collect; 
from  the  commencement  np  to  March  31 
1871,  shows  the  amount  received  to  have  be, 
1,068, 585J.  This  leaves  a revenue  of  798, 58i 
The  sums  already  paid  to  companies  and  j 
improvements,  &c.,  amount  to  6,719,0251.  Os.  ll'l 
the  autns  which  have  yet  to  be  paid  amount  ( 
234,8822.  ITs.  8d. 

Order  lo  Art.— Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  wri^ 
in  opposition  to  those  who  assert  that  ordei^ 
the  weakest  part  in  creative  design,  g-nd  con' 
quently  in  poetry, painting,  and  sculpture,  says 
Is  it  possible  that  philoscipby  has  all  these  a|! 
been  wrong  in  supposing  that  progress  is  fr; 
the  hazy  and  nebulous  towards  system,  orq 
and  the  well-defined,  rather  than  fromsymmet 
and  order  to  oonfusion  and  the  nebulous  ? If  i 
latter  were  the  true  sequence,  then,  when  thj 
is  least  of  squareness  and  method  in  our  inj 
leotual  madness,  or  when  science  and  art  are  • 
as  tales  told  by  idiots,  “ full  of  sound  and  fi. 
signifying  nothing,”  they  would  be  at  their  bi 
Do  not  these  thinkers  recollect  that  wondeil 
propheoy  in  Isaiah,  — that  forecast  of  i 
teaching  of  modern  science, — "Judgment  tl 
will  I lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  ■ 
plummet?”  It  will  be  backwards,  ever  bti 
wards,  tiH  the  spirit  of  that  propheoy  is  g«i 
rally  understood,  and  men  strive  after  |i 
spionity,  order,  and  proportion  in  all  things,  j 
not  excepted. 

Opening  of  a Wew  Bridge. — On  the  2 
at  Nottingham,  was  opened  a new  bridge  < 
the  Trent,  superseding  the  old  one,  a etruo; 
of  ancient  date.  The  design  for  the  pre 
bridge,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  31, Oj 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  C.E.,'l 
borough  surveyor.  The  total  length  of  > 
bridge  is  about  700  ft.,  the  clear  width  bebw 
the  parapets  40  ft.  Messrs.  Benton  & Wol 
wiss,  of  Derby,  were  contractors  for  the  geii:i 
building  and  masonry  work;  Messrs.  And 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  London,  for  the  ironwT 
Messrs.  Mawer  & Ingle,  of  Leeds,  for  the  geo 
carving;  and  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Nottingh 
for  the  painting  and  decoration.  We  shall 
a view  of  the  bridge  and  particulars  before  I-. 

Xiondon  International  Bxblbltlonof  It 
At  a receut  meeting  of  the  General  Purp 
Committee  appointed  by  her  Majeoty’s  Com: 
sioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  carry 
the  current  series  of  Annual  InternaM; 
Exhibitions,  it  was  stated  that  the  Exhibition 
proved  a brilliant  financial  success.  The  es 
expenditure  has  been  already  covered,  aod  ai 
large  balance  in  favour  of  tho  commissioned 
assured. 
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anltary  Work  in  the  Crimea. — An  un- 

e cwrrespoud  'nt  compiainq  that  we  did  not 
} the  late  Mr.  Jamea  Newlanda  sofficient 
lib  in  onr  recent  notice  of  his  lamented  death 
his  work  in  the  aaaibary  department  of  the 
ly  during  the  Crimean  war.  The  fact  is,  how* 
r,  that  we  gave  him  more  than  he  wonld  have 
med  for  himself.  The  part  he  played  there 
been  greatly  overstated  in  some  quarters. 

I credit  of  the  sanitary  engineering  work  in 
Crimea  belongs  to  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson. 
Nowlands  volunteered  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
ti  the  Sanitary  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
rlinson  was  the  engineer  member,  as  saperin* 
dent  of  inspectors  of  scavenging.  His  ser- 
J8  were  accepted  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
not  act  in  any  other  capacity.  There  were 
36  inspectors  borrowed  from  Liverpool, 
jsrs.  Wilson,  Ainaley,  and  Freeney.  The 
itary  Commission  arrived  at  Constantinople 
March,  1855.  Mr.  Newlanda  returned  to 
erpool  early  in  May. 

'arllamentary.  — Mr.  C.  Bentinok  asked 
ither  it  was  intended  that  the  elevation  of 
new  Courts  of  Justice  should  bs  erected  in 
formity  with  the  designs  exhibited  in  the 
ary.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
ly,  said  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
asury,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
not  yet  approved  of  the  elevation  in  question. 
Mr.  C.  Bentinok’s  inquiry  whether  the  House 
lid  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
lion  upon  the  snbjeot,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ihequer  replied  that  he  was  sure  the  hon, 

tleman  would  find  one. Mr.  W.  Gregory 

ed  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whoa 
East  London  Musenm  was  likely  to  bs  oom- 
ted  and  thrown  open  to  the  publio.  Mr. 
rton  said  the  exterior  parts  of  the  building 
lid  ba  finished  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  it 
7 rested  with  the  president  of  the  Privy 
moil  to  deoido  what  purpises  the  building 
lid  be  applied  to. 

'he  Archaeological  Zostltute  at  Cardiff. 

the  opening  meeting  bold  on  the  25oh  inst., 
Marquis  of  Buto  as  president,  delivered  the 
aing  address,  a somewhat  recondite  discourse, 
ions  spoQohes  of  congratulation  and  welcome 

0 made  by  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  Mr.  David, 
Bishop  of  Llaud-iff,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  T. 

iningtoo,  Archdeacon  Bloase,  Sir  Stephen 
n,  by  the  High  Sheriff,  aud  other  gentlemen 
resenting  the  local  interests  or  the  Institute. 
3r  these  proceedings  the  members  and  visitors 
e entertained  at  a dJ/edner,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
the  Mayor,  and  in  the  evening  the  marquis, 
resident,  held  a reception.  On  Wednesday 
procc ’.dings  oommeaoed  with  a meeting  of 
Historical  Section.  Mr.  G.  A.  Freeman,  the 
aidenb  of  the  Section,  read  an  inaugural 
ress;  and  papers  were  also  read  by  Mr. 
yd  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  Goldie.  An  excursion 

1 made  to  Llandaff,  where  Mr.  Freeman 
•Vered  an  address  on.  the  newly-restored 
tiedral. 

7he  Trade  of  Tfantwich. — During  the  past 
ith  an  extensive  establishment  belonging  to 
jsrs.  Harding,  Dcody,  & Sons,  of  Manchsster, 
been  opened  at  Naubwiob,  for  the  manufao- 
3 of  mou’s  aud  boys’  clothing.  The  new 
:ory  is  situate  on  the  Barony.  Ic  is  an  oblong 
•storied  building,  having  a plate-glass  roof^ 
ering  an  area  of  nearly  6,000  superficial  feet. ' 
• building  has  beenerectBdbyMr.HeDryllay,of 
itwioh,  Messrs.  Whyatfc  & Mellor,  of  Manches- 
beiug  the  arohitocta.  It  is  intended  to  have 
ut  150  sewing-machines  at  work  on  the  prs- 
les,  and  employment  will  be  given  to  between 
' and  600  people.  Since  the  erection  of  the 
t shoe-manufacturing  establishment  in  Nant- 
ih  by  Mr.  Leonard  Gilbert,  seven  similar 
oes  of  business  have  been  bnilt  by  other  manu- 
turers,  and  another  is  now  in  ouurse  of  ereo- 
1 for  Messrs.  Hobson. 

Sand  Turning'. — The  Company  of  Turners 
•pose  to  establish  an  annual  prize  for  technical 
11.  The  prize  will  be  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
ly’s  silver  medal  and  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
ly  and  of  the  City  of  London,  and  will  be 
en  for  the  best  spooiraen  of  hand-turning  in 
3 year.  This  year  the  competition  will  be  in 
■^ing  in  wood.  It  is  provided  that  the 
scimens  shall  bo  delivered  at  the  Mansion 
•nse  in  the  first  week  of  Ootober,  and  that  they 
3uid  not  exceed  18  in.  in  height  and  1 ft.  in 
■meter.  The  Company  deserve  praise. 

Dovent  Garden  Market. — Endeavours  are 
Qg  made  to  remove  the  business  of  Covent 
rden  Market, 


State  of  tbe  Dust-bins. — In  reference  to 
the  recent  remarks  on  this  sobjeot  in  the  Bidlder, 
a correspondent  suggests  that  “the  dust-bin 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a barrel,  open  at  the 
top,  with  a cover,  and  should  be  taken  away 
frequently  by  the  dustman,  and  a clean  one  left 
in  its  place.”  He  instances  the  case  of  Paris  ; 
but  there  the  motive  impelling  the  use  of  closed 
barrels  for  the  retention  and  removal  of  excreta 
from  dwellings  is  a much  stronger  one  than  any 
that  would  practically  operate  in  the  case  of 
dust-bins  j and  we  have  to  consider  not  only 
what  ought  to  be,  bat  what  is  practicable  ; and 
we  anspeot  it  is  mnea  more  practicable  to  corn- 
pal  the  dust-contractor  and  his  dustmen  to  clean 
out  the  dustbins  ofeener  than  to  carry  out  our 
correspondent’s  suggestion.  However,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  City  authorities  have  given  per- 
mission for  pnblio  moveable  receptacles  to  be 
placed  in  the  streets  before  8 a.m.,  into  which 
dust  may  be  put  from  private  houses  for  the 
dnstmen  to  take  away. 

Tbe  Ziancashlre  Memorial  to  Xord 
Derby. — Two  movements,  originated  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby,  have  been  amalgamated,  and 
the  funds  procured  th"ough  the  medium  of  both 
will  now  be  applied  to  the  successful  attainment 
of  one  common  object.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Penny  Memorial  have  offered  the  whole  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  to  the  North  Lanca- 
shire Statue  Committee,  conditionally  that  a 
statne  should  be  erected  in  Miller  Pnrk,  Preston. 
This  offer  has  been  accepted.  Miller  Park  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  R'bble, 
and  is  a plaoe  of  extensive  resort,  not  msrely  by 
the  people  of  Preston  aud  tbe  neighbourhood,  but 
also  by  persons  from  every  division  of  Lanca- 
hire. 

The  Sastbourne  and  Bastings  I7ew  Doop 
Iilne — The  ceremony  of  laying  tbe  last  stone, 
to  complete  these  works,  took  place  at  one  of  the 
bridges  aboot  midway  on  tha  Hue,  ihe  stone  being 
laid  by  the  general  manager,  in  the  p'esen-je  of 
Mr.  F.  D.  Banister,  the  engine -r,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Banister,  the  resident  engineer,  and  other  officers 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Fredk.  Furnias  was  the 
contractor.  A minute  inspection  of  the  works 
throughout  was  made  previously  to  the  Govern- 
ment inspection  by  C j1  Yolland  on  tbe  following  ; 
day.  At  the  conolusion  of  the  ceremony,  tho 
men  employed  on  tbe  work  were  supplied  with 
refreshments  in  honour  of  the  event.  These 
works  have  been  carried  out  in  a little  more 
than  ten  weeks. 

Bursting  of  a Reservoir  near  Bolton. — 

One  of  the  lodges  at  Hill  Fold  Mill,  Netting 
Bridge,  near  BoUon,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hullins 
& Co.,  has  suddenly  burst.  The  lodge,  which 
had  only  been  constructed  some  two  months,  was 
140  ft.  in  length,  40  ft.  in  width,  and  7 ft.  in 
depth.  Upon  one  side  there  was  a natural  em- 
bankment, on  the  other  an  artificial  one.  Tha 
latter,  it  is  said,  had  an  exterior  face  of  a por- 
pendicularly  built  stone  wall,  without  buttresses 
or  soppirt  of  any  kind  (!),  and  to  this  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  the  rapture.  At  the 
time  id  burst  the  lodge  was  fall  of  water. 

Tbe  Drainage  of  Oxford.  — Mr.  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C.E , has  attended  at  the 
Townhall,  Oxford,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  hold  a local  inquiry  with  reference 
to  tha  main  drainage  works,  the  improvements 
in  New  Inn  Hail-street  and  St.  Ebba’s-street, 
and  the  loans  required  for  those  parposes. 
Various  evidence  was  led  and  objections  were 
heard  ; and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  at  the  close,  con- 
gratulated the  citizens  on  having,  after  numbers 
of  years  of  strife,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
proper  aud  feasible  system  of  drainage. 

Meetingoftbe  Institution  of  Mecbaalcal 
Engineers  at  Mlddlesbrougli  — The  meet- 
ing of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
has  commenced  at  Middlesbrough  j Mr.  John 
Ramsbottom,  the  president,  presiding.  There 
was  a good  attendance  at  the  first  meeting,  not 
only  from  the  North  of  England,  but  from  the 
Midland,  Scotch,  Manchester,  and  other  districts 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  iron  aud 
engineering  trades. 

Rew  Orphan  Homes,  lieomluster. — Tho 

chief  stone  of  a permanent  building  for  the 
Leominster  Orphan  Homes  has  been  laid  “ by  a 
little  boy.”  Tbe  site  is  at  the  Sandpits.  The 
two  houses  are  being  built  by  Messrs.  Page  & 
Son,  of  Leominster,  who  have  undertaken  the 
contract  for  1,250Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C. 
Beale,  of  Belper,  who  has  given  bis  services  free 
of  charge. 


St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — During  last  week  dis. 
coveries  were  made  establishing  that  the  ancient 
level  of  the  floor  was  2 ft.  below  that  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  upper  stratum  being  now  composed 
of  debris  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  abbey 
and  deposited  there.  The  discoveries  in  the 
north  transept  consist  of  some  tiles  of  a raised 
geometrical  pattern,  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  there  during  tho  abbacy  of  John  de  Celia 
(twenty-first  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s),  from  the 
year  1195  to  1214. 

Tbe  Opening  of  tbe  Mont  Cents  Tunnel. 

It  is  stated  in  the  R-iforrn.'x  that  there  is  every 
probability  the  great  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis 
will  be  opened  on  the  5th  of  next  September,  if 
the  arrangements  at  present  made  be  not 
changed.  The  ceremony  is  to  be  accompanied 
with  some  little  display. 

Subsidence  of  a Canal  In  Pennsylvania. 
About  50  fc.  of  the  Wyoming  Canal,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  Wiikesbarre,  hava  suddenly  sunk, 
completely  draining  the  whole  level.  The  canal 
bad  been  built  over  the  deserted  chamber  of  a 
ooal-mine,  the  roof  of  whioh  fell  in,  causing  the 
disaster.  The  miners  were  fortunately  off  work, 
holiday  making. 

The  new  Inffrmary  Plans,  Halifax  — 

We  understand  that  several  sets  of  plana  for  the 
proposed  new  infirmary  at  Halifax  have  been 
received,  and  are  placed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
quarterly  board  iu  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  New 
Assembly  Rooms.  As  yet,  however,  the  public 
have  not  been  admitted  to  view  them. 

Tbe  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and 
Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.  — The  new 
wings  to  the  almshouses  at  Wood-green  are  now 
oompletod,  and  will  be  opened  on  Saturday,  the 
5th  of  August,  when  the  occasion  will  be  cele- 
brated by  a public  breakfast  under  a marquee  on 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  almshouses. 

Columbia  Market. — The  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  is  about  to  expend  60,000Z.  in  improving 
the  approaches  to  the  Columbia  Market,  and  to 
lay  down  a tramway  a mile  in  length,  extending 
from  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  the  market. 

Monumental. — According  to  the  Musical 
Standard,  Capeanx,  the  souiptor,  is  engaged  on 
a colossal  piece  of  statuary,  destined  for  Aubor’s 
tomb.  Tbe  composer  will  be  represented,  sur- 
rounded by  groups  emblematio  of  his  various 
operatic  cliefs-d’ceuvre. 

The  Epplng  Forest  Bill  has  passed  through 
a Committee  of  tho  Honse  of  Commons.  It  is 
evident  the  Government  do  not  wish  to  entrust 
tho  control  of  the  forest  to  the  City  Corporation. 

Proposed  Schools. — The  sum  of  100,OOOZ. 
is  about  to  ba  raised  by  the  School  Board  on 
account  of  the  twenty  schools  whioh  they  have 
already  resolved  to  establish. 

Scandinavian  Seamen's  Cburcb.  — The 
foaQda'.ion-stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Oscar  on 
the  26th  of  July.  The  site  is  near  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks. 

Portsmouth  Dockyard. — The  president 
council,  and  students  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  will  pay  a visit  to  the  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  extension  works  on  Monday,  31at  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  a pair  of  villa  reaideacea,  to  be  erected  on  Crystal 
Palace  Park  Estate.  Mr.  J.  Norton,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Tbacker  : — 

Pearce,  Brothers £3,933  0 0 

Bhapley  & Webster 3,9  lO  0 0 

AVrif;ht,  Brothers,  & Qoodchild  3,795  0 0 

Thompson  3.6U  0 0 

Nightingale  3,67-3  0 0 

Moore  It  Grainger  3,519  0 0 

Peskett  & Taylor 3,435  0 0 

Waterson  & Co 3,360  0 0 

Plummer 0.277  7 0 

Stephenson 3,233  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers 3,3^0  0 0 

Crossley  3,h86  0 0 

Roberts  3.036  19  0 

Ball  3,0 10  0 0 

Gooding  2,950  0 o 

Bysh  2,890  0 0 

For  a warehonse,  Watling-street,  including  part  of 
fittings.  Mr.  H.  Ford,  architect 

Downs £3,829  0 0 

Gammon  & Son 8,697  0 0 

Colls  8,296  0 0 

Stimpson 8,1»3  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 8,153  0 0 

11)11,  Keddell,  <t  Waldram 7,903  0 0 

Brass  7.610  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  7,654  0 0 

Pritchard  . 7,460  0 0 

Moreland  7,4''0  0 0 

Brown  4 Eobiomn » » 

Henshaw  & Co.  (accepted)  7,060  0 0 
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For  &n  addition  to  the  National  School,  at  Send,  Surrey 
Mr.  E.  Peak,  architect 

Knight  & Sona £200  0 0 

Bristow  & Burdett 181  9 6 

Mason 179  6 0 

Swayne  & Sons 165  9 9 

Sturdy  (accepted)  155  9 0 

Whitburn  98  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  rear  of  No.  23,  High-street, 

Guildford.  Mr.  H.  Peak,  architect 

Garnett  ^261  9 0 

Strudwiek  ^"8 

Bristow  & Burdett 143 


0 


..£536 


For  alterations  to  Messrs.  Russell,  Campbell,  & Co.’s 
Offices,  8t.  Mary  Aie.  Mr.  A.  M.  Ridge,  architect 

Carter  & Sous  

Turner  &■  Bon  

Bikington  

King  & Sons 

Capps  & Hitso  


418  0 


For  addition  to  the  Union  House,  Btrood.  Mr.  M. 
Bulmer,  architect 

Naylor £2.113  0 0 

Harrett  2,372  12  0 

Lacy  & Torkineton 2,352  0 0 

Gates  2,346  0 0 

West 2,296  0 0 

Bollitt  2.292  0 0 

Callond  (accepted)  2,26J  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Globe  Bridge  over  the  Surrey  Canal,  at 
Peckham,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell.  Mr. 
J,  Dredge,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pain 

Manley  & Rogers £3,727  0 0 

Bracher  A Son  3,686  0 0 

Steggles  & Spinks  3,600  0 0 

Dorer,  Dowel,  & Wills  3,361  0 0 

Brown,. 2,947  0 0 

Cooke  & Greene  2,Si3  0 0 

Jnkee,  Coulson,  & Co 2,813  0 0 

Riley  (accepted)  1,900  0 0 


For  new  vicarage,  St.  Mary’s,  Strood,  Kent.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfleld,  M.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bunker ; — 

Heath  

Marsland  & Sons  


Inkpen... 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Wills  . 

Naylor 

Peskett  & Taylor 

West 

Wright,  Brothers..... 

Sollitt  

Cooke  

Gates  

Stevenson  

Harnett  


1,768 

1,744 

1,627 


0 0 


0 0 


1,510 

1,640 

1,525 


For  the  first  pair  of  village  homes,  Addleatone,  Wey- 
bridge.  Messrs.  Habersbon  & Pile,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied 


Moore 

Mitchell 

Harris  

Williams 

Shell  

West  

Lyall  

Knight ’&  Son  

Bimmonds 

Wagner  

Harrison...,.,. 

Pudney  

Goddard  

Spearing  & Stewart 

Blackmore  & Morley.. 

Wright  

Goody  

Wood  

Slade  

Rooney  

Crook  

Cookland  

Carnaby 

Loose  


For  the  erection  of  four  shops,  adjoining  Old  Ford 
Station,  Bow.  Mr.  Chapman,  architect 


Golding  & Phillips  ... 

Alexander  

Upson  & Davey  

Calk 

Garraud 

Brutey 

Rooney,  Brothers 

Crisp  

Wright. 

Blease 

Crook  & Wall  

Goff  & Norton 

Cbalcraft 

Bragger  (accepted).. 
Ledgeley 


£2,460  0 < 
2,076  0 
..  1,998  12 

..  1,955  0 
..  1,953  0 
1,943  0 
1,895  0 
1,862  0 
1,848  0 
..  1,833  0 
1,830  0 
1,805  0 
1,740  0 
1,641  0 
..  1,625  0 
1,476  0 ' 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  class-rooms,  &c.,  at 
Cobourg.street,  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hansom,  archi- 
tect 


Cawdron 

Atkinson  (too  late) 

Peskett  & Taylor 

Maynard 

Brown,  Brothers 

Bradley  (too  late)  

Pitcher  

Daniell  

Bulmer 

Bragger  

Nightingale  (too  late) 

Cooke 

Stephenson  

Kipps  

Carmody  

Pearce 

Machin  

Harrison  & Edwards ... 

Gooding 

Crooks  Wall  


..£1,042  0 0! 


628  0 0! 


For  additions,  &e.,  to  the  " Half  Moon  and  Crown,’ 
SpitalDelds.  Messrs.  Dobson  & Brown,  architects 

Kiddle £768  0 0 

Marr  698  0 0 

Langmead 595  0 0 

Christopher  669  0 0 


Bath  and  Other  Building-  Stones 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS, 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchant! 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  ala 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  Unitai 
Kingdom  ftirnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


A CONCISE  yiEW  of  the  LAW  cod 

nfclo<1  wllh  LB.TrSBB  FATBSC  for  INVBNriONS. 

B7  JAMES  JOHNSON,  of  the  MidCl*  Tempi-.  B4iTlater.!it-I.a  . _ 
J.  HBNBY  JOHNSON,  Aseoo.  Inet.  U.F.  Solicitor  and  Fata 
Agent.  Llncola'a-ionAelds,  and  Olesgov,  Aalhore  of  " 
Patentee's  Mauail.’* 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London  : LONOMAJ'ia  ORRRN  * CO.  1871. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  and  DOWJS 

WARD  FILTBATION.-A  Peoer  on  the  SELECriON  ai 
PEEPARaTION  of  SUITABLE  LAND,  read  at  UAdste« 
November,  1870,  by  Ur.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

Ooe  Shilling  by  po>t. 

G.  B.  SMITH.  UaUlstooe  J-urnal"  Office.  Maldetone. 


gTABLES 


“ Includea  a considerable  amonot  of  nieful  Information  on 
bject  of  which  It  treats."— Builder.  Augasi.  27. 1870- 

8T.  PANCRA8  IRON  WORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  FftDcrae- 
I,  London.  N.W. 


^/TANUAL  of  tbe  SUIENOB  of  OOLuin 

iyJL  on  the  True  Theory  of  the  Colonr  Senaatlons,  and  t 


cloth,  gl 


Syetem.  By  W.  BB.S80N.  Architect. 

Ulualrated.  Price  2s  fid.  AUo,  . 

PEINOIPLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  OOLODI 

4to.  copiously  Uluetrated.  Reduced  price,  Ifii. 

These  Trealltei  give  new  and  beautiful  methods  of  acquiring  ai 
applying  a kuowledge  of  colour,  and  are  free  from  common  mUiak. 
and  all  fanciful  notlme.  They  give  the  beet  key  to  harmony, 
CHAPMAN  A HALL.,  193,  Picuadldy. 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  the 
cludin^fittinga  : — 


‘ Crown,”  Pentonville,  i 


(accepted) £6-45 


For  building  St.  Paul’s  Schools,  Holy  Trinity,  Padding- 
ton. Mr.  C.  Boys,  architect  : — 

French. 


Garner 

Aitchison  & Walker 

Dover,  Dowell,  & Co.., 

Staines 

Carter 

Thomson  & Co 

Till  ... 

Nightingale  

Thomson  

Rooney,  Brothers  

Crook  & Wall  . 


..  £1,800  0 0 
. 1,797  0 0 
. 1,786  0 0 
. 1,756  0 0 
..  1,677  0 0 
. 1,676  0 0 
, 1,673  0 0 
. 1,649  0 0 
. 1,647  0 0 
. 1,634  0 0 
1,435  * ' 
1.340 


670  0 0 
665  0 0 
661  0 0 
560  0 0 


420  0 0 


For  British  Workmen's  Institute,  Lewes,  Bnssei.  Mr. 
A.  Payne,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

Thorpe £1,144  0 0 

Sawyer  953  0 0 

Peerless 940  0 0 

Harrison  & Son  920  0 0 

Kanger  900  0 0 

Peskett  & Taylor 856  0 0 

Davey  (accepted)  797  10  0 


Gough  A.  Lawton 1,179  0 0 


For  new  laundry  buildings,  for  Grove  Hall’  Asylnm. 
Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects 

Conder £1,74-1  0 0 

Pritchard  1,568  0 0 

Williams  & Son 1,633  0 0 

Ennor  I,4fi0  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 1,464  0 0 

Killby  1,462  0 0 


Now  ready,  lnl2mo.  price  2i.0I.  cloth, 

XPLANaTOEY  MKNSURATION  f( 

the  .USE  of  SCHOOLS  : containing  numerous  Examplei  a 
^—-jdyiog  (by  permission)  neatly  all  the  Questions  set  la  r 
Examination  Papers  of  the  Oxfoid  Onivori-ity  llsleeates. 

the  Rev.  ALFRED  HILEV,  M.A.  Sc  John’s  Ooriegs,  Cambrt«( 
latbemalical  Master  at  iborp-Arcb  School,  Yortuhlre;  AuchUi 
KecapUulatory  Kxemptea  in  Arithmell-  " 

Loudon  ; LONGMANS,  GRKKN,  A 


noater-ro 


ISUOKKEERING.-^ 


•ERFEOTtON 

BUILDERS  and  Others  deiirltig  a reelly  goo4  system,* 
) a set  of  MODELS  for  BOILUESS’  BOOKS,  by  DoDQ 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  BulldA 
No.  1.160.  and  which  baa  been  adopted  by  ■ 

Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Butry,  sul 
' ees,  E.  A.  -1.  St  George's-road,  Krgeuc 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCB. 

Now  ready,  In  amall  8vo.  pr.es  Sr.  6 I.  cloth. ^ 

PLANE  and  SOLID  OBOMETE. 

By  the  Rev.  H,  W.  WATSO.v,  M.A.  formerly  FeHow  e 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  la  e Aaalawnji-MasWc  at 

v—  a-..,.  ..s  o 


Behooi.  Being  the  Fifth  of  the  New  Heries  of  Kl«m 
on  Mechanical  and  Physical  Science  In  course  of  pubii 
by  Professor  T.  M.  GOODEViS,  M.A. 

Text-Booka  ptevionaly  published,  price  Ss.  fid.  each:— 

1.  GOODEVL’S  MECHANISM. 

2.  BLOXAM’S  METALS. 

3.  MILLER’S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTR'S 

4.  GRIFFIN’S  ALGEBRA  and  TRLGON 


T 


HE  AET-JOURNA 

For  AUGUST  (price  2-.  63.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENOa  -VINOA 

L THE  HIGHLAND  KEBPER'd  DAUGHTER,  after 


11.  THE  MAKKttf  BOAT,  altar  C.  Stansfleld.  R A 
IIL  COMMERCtJ,  from  the  Group  Of  Sculpture  by  T.  Then 
croft 

Literary  Contributions  : -The  Stately  Homeaof  EngUnd-Hstfit 
House,  by  S.  0.  Hall,  F.S.A.  iUnatraled  ; Toe  7 ' • - 

Oei'graphy  to  the  Student  aud  Critic  of  An. : 
by  Profeiaoc  D.  T.  Ansted, '■ 

Early  PalntecB  of  Nor"- 


Eepftirs  and  decorations  at  Home  Bosb,  Turnham- j 2^5,01 'bv  B iti 

...  England— Exeter  Mutaum.  by  Llewollyn  Jo< 

I Royal  Institute  of  Br"'-"  o — ' 

— Distrlbullun  of  Pi 
East;  TheludianCoi 


if  PhysL-' 
No  L River  Valiai 
BJod-slreetOallaili 
r Wood  Carvers;  ii 


Chapman  .... 
Bolt  & Clay  . 

Knight  

Keyworth  .... 
Winchester  , 


£145 


:.  F.d.A.  I 


126  10  0 


80  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A C -G.  F.-C,  R.  8.— Rev.  H.  U.— R.  T.-L.  A T.— D.  D.  A Co.— 
W -Mr..  L.-F.-H.  P.-C.  B.  A.-W.  W.-H.  L.-B.  W.  S.-H.  F.- 
C.  A.  O — M.  D.  W,— J.-W.  H.  — Mr.  B.-L.  V.  L.-J.  N.-T.  D.-An 
OldSubecrlber.— R.  M.-H.  A H.  — H,  P.— Mr.  H.-U,  8.-W.  B.— A 
Liveryman  of  the  Company.- J,  O.  («  duubla  cube  baa  always  been 
fuundagood  form:  10  ft  would  therefore  be  the  heigh*.  Belter, 
however,  ceninlt  competent  architect  on  the  spo-).- M.  O.  T.  (shall 
ha  put  in  hand).- C.  L.  (received). 


For  Portlant  cement  concrete  farm  buildings,  at  Folke- 
stone,  fur  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  Mr.  Stringfellow,  architect. 
Old  stone,  &c.,  to  be  re-used 

Pope  £635  0 0 


For  additions  to  Christ  Church,  Highbury.  Mr.  T. 

AUom,  architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  Bagg  : — 

Colls  & Son £1,945  0 0 

Henshaw  1,935  0 0 

Brown  & Sons  1,897  0 0 

Hill  & Son 1,894  0 0 

Perry  & Sons 1,867  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  1,850  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 1,846  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  1,815  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  (accepted)  1,755  0 0 


For  stables,  Elder-walk,  Islingtoi 
sees.  Mr.  J.  flarrieoD,  architect 

King  & Sons  

Browne  & Robinson  

Williams  & Son  

Liltle  

Palmer  & Son  

Carter 


for  Bennett’s  devi- 


We  siie  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ohC  bocks  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  sUtementa  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artlc! 


public  meetings,  r 


s of  course,  with  the  authors. 


; bkstchea  i 


Schools  of 
e lutarnatl 

And  several  o' h-.r  Ariic'es  rol.tl-B  ..  

With  this  Number  is  issued  P.rt  IV.  of  the  fLLOSTRATBT 
CATALOGUE  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  BSarBlTIoN.- 

•The  Volume  for  1870  is  now  reauy  --  — 

London:  VIRTUE  A CO.  Ivy-l 


M- 


R,  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingha 


strand,  W.C.  twenty' year,  wlt'h  Messrs.  Myeri; 
— ^uefield,  has  REMuVtD  his  OFFICES  to  the  at 
address.  Quautitles  and  Esiim.tes  prepared,  and  every  kto 
a.-slstance  rendered  on  moriareto  and  mutaal  terms.  D(3t^ 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  BSPBClALLY  ATTBNDKD  TC 


TO  all  large  CITIES  and  TOWNS  in 

UnlUd  Kingdom. -SBWAGE  a.id  DBAINAGE  IMPR' 


^ IMPRC 

HUNTS. -Mr.  JOHN  DUNKLEY,  of  Teddlugtou.  8 W,  has  obts 
a PATENT  fur  a new  DESIGN  of  8EWKR  and  DRAINAGE,! 
UTILISING  SEWAGE  to  profitable  retnrns.-Plana  cao  be  s« 
Messrs  ASHURaT,  MOBEI3,  A CO.’S  Offlee,  8,  OLD  JEWRY,  F 
or  at  the  Patentee’s  resldeace.  JOHN  DUNKLEY  Is  dei'  - 
obUinlog a PARTNER:  one  who  U an  enjlneer.  architect, 
with  capital,  would  bo  pcotai 


J. 


L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB,  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churclies,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FAERIKGDOH-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O, 


ONE  DOOR  FROM  RAY-STREET. 
PubliflherB  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 


ILAPIDATIONS.— Me.  THOM, 

^ ORRIS,  Architect,  may  bo  CONSULTED  la  lelsUM 

aUEVETS  and  A8BB88MBNTS.  — 12,  Regeut-sirset,  St.  J*«# 
Loudon, 8.W. 


10  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A VACANCY  has  occurred  in  the  Office. 

a well-eitablLsbed  Auctioneer  for  a well-edutatad  Yua^ 
euier  as  ARTICLED  PUPIL- Apply  to  Me.>rs.  RUdriOS,  Hi:® 
BHhPPARD,  BollcUore,  14,  Klng-aircot,.  Fmsbury.  E.C.  ( 


GEO,. 

REMOVSD'l 

dHl'eLCHAMSBKi.  WATErt  STREliT,  to  PEMEj 
TON  BUILDINGS,  sENWIUK  STREET,  LIVERPOOL,  an.) 
KlNG'dARMS  YARD.  MOURGATE  ri IRSE LONuO.N,  B 0.  .1 


XrOTICE  of  KEMuVaL.— Mr. 

ISBORN.  Auctioneer  and  furveyor.  haa  R 


E 


NGINEERING  PUPIU- 

Englneer,  having  extensive  works  In  conree 
don,  base  VACANCY  for  a PUPIU-F  rpa 
B,  C.  12,  BBaurof-bulUliig.. 


-A  C;' 

f cooitracb 


iiU  AKOHITKOT8,  SUKVJSYOI 

1 AUCTIONEERS,  4c.  — SPECIFICATIONS,  Bd'lTMA. 
INVBNTORIEd,  CATALOGUES,  and  every  description  of  a; 
ment,  neatly  and  correctly  copied,  at  Id  per  f-llo  of  soveniy- 
words.  Plana  and  drawlngi  of  all  klude  copied,  i*dn«*.i 
enlarged,  on  reasuuable  terms,  by  FRY  4 SON.  L»w  StsUo. 
Litbographeni,  and  Printers.  13  and  14.  South-square,  Qr»y  1 
N.B.  When  more  than  four  copies  required,  a conalderabM.l 

leductlon  allowed  U lithographed. 


j Ato.  5,  1871.] 
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Boyal  Indian  Civil  E^igineering  College, 
Coopers  Jlill,  near  Staines. 


niS  manaion,  until  re- 
cently the  residence 
of  Mr.  Albert  Grant, 
for  whom  it  waa 
erected  by  Meaars. 
Myera  from  the  de- 
aigns  of  Messrs.  F.  & 
H.  Francis,  arohi- 
tecta,  is  placed  on 
property  originally 
attached  to  the 
nunnery  of  Anker- 
wyke,  in  Bncking- 
lamshire,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  in 
be  reign  of  King  Stephen.  It  was,  some  six 
lionths  ago,  purchased  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
lient,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  arohi- 
)Ct,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  for  adaptation,  by  certain 
Iterations  and  additions  to  the  existing  bulld- 
ig,  and  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  block, 
) its  new  purpose,  that  of  a Civil  Engineering 
ollege  for  India. 

The  object  held  in  view  in  making  the  altera- 
ons  to  the  mansion  was  to  utilise,  as  far  as 
;c8sible,  existing  arrangements,  and  to  avoid 
loy  serious,  and  therefore  expensive,  interference 
j'ith  the  main  structural  features.  A glance  at 
lie  ground  plan*  will  show  that  this  has  been 
jicoessfully  accomplished,  and  most  of  the 
j»ms  have  been  adapted  to  their  new  purpose 
fithont  undergoing  any  vital  changes. 

I The  principal  staircase,  with  which  the  archi- 
;ct  was  loath  to  interfere,  but  which  of  course 
onld  not  be  common  to  the  professorial,  do- 
liestio,  and  students’  departments,  has  been 
jft  intact,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  sepa- 
^te  access  to  those  departments  has  been  sur- 
lounted  by  the  addition  of  the  two  new  stair- 
ase  turrets  shown  on  the  plan.  These  lead  to 
be  president’s  and  professors’  apartments,  for 
/horn  fitting  accommodation  has  been  provided 
n the  first  and  second  floors.  The  offices  for 
he  resident  officers  are  in  the  basement.  In 
iddition  to  the  president’s  and  married  pro. 
esBor’s  quarters,  accommodation  is  provided  for 
hree  unmarried  professors  in  the  mansion. 

The  four  class-rooms  are  30  ft.  by  30  fo.  6 in., 
8 ft.  by  25  fc,,  25  fc.  by  30  ft-.,  and  22  ft.  by  27  ft. 
'espectively ; the  library,  20  ft.  by  50  ft. ; read- 
ug»room,  20  ft.  by  16  fc.  6 in. ; model-room,  20  ft. 
>y  23  ft.  j lecture  theatre,  29  ft.  6 in.  by  47  ft. ; 
lining-hall,  22  ft.  by  60  ft.  9 in. ; billiard  and 
•ecreation  room,  22  ft.  by  31-  ft.  j kitchen,  2-1-  ft. 
ly  30  fc.  6 in. ; servants’  ball,  18  ft.  by  24  ft. 

The  profesEors’  rooms  are  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  do  not  appear,  therefore,  on 
the  plan  we  give.  The  portion  of  office  building 
from  “atilUroom”  to  “coals”  inclusive  (shown 
by  the  shading  on  the  plan),  has  been  raised  by 
two  stories,  and  the  remainder  shown  as  shaded 
IS  entirely  new.  Accommodation  is  thus  provided 


* See  p.  6J6. 


for  the  president  and  his  family,  one  married 
professor  and  his  family,  three  unmarried 
professors,  the  steward,  100  students,  each  of 
whom  has  a separate  room,  and  the  college 
servants. 

In  addition  to  the  alterations  to  the  mansion 
and  the  erection  of  the  new  block  we  have 
already  described,  five  residences  for  professors 
have  been  erected  on  the  estate,  within  a short 
distance  of  the  college,  comprising  one  single 
and  four  semi-detached  houses. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  stable  block  to  adapt  it  as  residences  for 
married  servants. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Ashby  Horner, 
whose  resident  foreman  on  the  works  is  Mr. 
Winney.  Of  various  sub-contractors,  we  may 
mention  Messrs.  Easton  & Amos  as  having 
executed  the  water  supply  j Messrs.  Baily  & Sons, 
the  cooking  apparatus } Messrs.  Thwaites  & 
Reed,  the  clock  j Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  the  hot-water 
apparatus  and  electric  bells  ; Messrs.  Lawrence 
the  lifts  ; Messrs.  Forrest  & Sons,  the  gasfitting  j 
and  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  the  iron  gutters  and 
finials. 

Mr.  John  M.  Gritten  is  the  clerk  of  the  works ; 
and  his  father,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gritten,  is  the  snr- 
veyor  employed  by  Government  to  take  out  the 
quantities  and  adjust  the  accounts.  The  whole 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  snperintendence  of  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt. 

The  works  were  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
February  of  this  year,  and  have  been  pushed  on 
by  the  contractors  with  the  greatest  vigour  ; the 
president  has  been  some  time  in  residence,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  building  is  formally  opened 
this  clay,  August  Sth,  with  the  following  staff: — 
The  President  is  Lieut.-Col.  Chesney,  of  the 
Royal  (Bengal)  Engineers,  well  known  for  his 
distinguished  career  in  India,  and  for  hia 
valuable  contribntions  to  current  literature. 
Col.  Chesney  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  and  held  the  appointments  of 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the 
Civil  Engineering  College,  Calcutta  (1859  to 
1860),  and  Acconutant-General  to  the  Indian 
Government  from  1861  to  1870.  Hia  chief 
literary  work  is  “Indian  Polity,”  and  amongst 
his  varlona  contributions  on  military  and  other 
snbjeots  he  is  the  author  of  the  article  which 
recently  attracted  eo  much  notice,  under  the 
title  of  the  “ Battle  of  Dorking.” 

The  Professor  of  Construction,  Mr.  Callcott 
Reiliy,  M.I.C.E.,  is  well  known  as  an  eager 
inquirer  into  the  principles  of  iron-girder  bridge 
construction,  and  for  the  published  results  of  his 
investigations. 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Rev.  J. 
Wolstenholme^  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  graduated  as  Third  Wrangler  in 
1850.  With  Mr.  Frost,  ho  is  a joint  author  of  a 
treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimen- 
sione.  On  several  occasions  he  has  acted  as  an 
Examiner  at  Cambridge  for  the  Mathematical 
tripos. 

Major  W.  H.  Edgecome,  Royal  (Madras)  Engi- 
neers, the  Professor  of  Surveying,  was  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of 
Pegu,  and  for  some  years  of  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing College  at  Madras. 

The  Professor  of  Experimental  Science  is  Mr. 
H;rbert  M'Leod,  for  many  years  assistant  to 
Professor  Frankland. 

L'cutenant  G.  S.  Clarke,  Royal  Engineers,  the 
Instructor  iu  Mechanical  Drawing,  passed  out 
first  with  great  distinction  from  the  JKoyal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich,  in  1868. 

The  Instructor  in  Landscape  Drawing,  Mr. 
Samuel  Evans,  is  an  Associate  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  Drawing  Master 
at  Eton  College. 

We  shall  lo^k  anxiously  for  the  proceedings 
of  tbis  organisation,  and  shall  hope  to  have 
to  report  continuously  the  most  successful 
results. 


THE  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP  OP  THE  SUN. 

Every  architect  and  every  engineer  is  aware 
of  his  obligations  to  the  drawing-board.  The 
use  of  square  and  compass  in  the  art  of 
design  is  the  very  alphabet  of  their  profes- 
sions; and  those  of  our  readers  who  are  best 
aware  of  the  hoary  antiquity  of  this  method  of 
delineation,  and  of  the  royal  and  patriarchal 
names  which  are  inscribed  in  the  unwritten  re- 
cord of  masonry,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  what  is  now  a simple  matter  of  education 
was  once  a sacred  mystery  of  a high  order. 
Without,  however,  going  back  eo  far  as  tho  ark 
or  the  pyramids,  we  may  apeak  of  all  stractural 
work  as  being  in  the  first  instance  put  into  form 
by  the  draughtsman.  With  the  increase  of  skill 
and  of  artistic  taste  in  the  production  of  original 
drawings,  tho  claim  of  the  architect  to  take  a 
high  rank  in  his  profession  becomes  more  sne- 
oessful.  With  the  elaboration  of  detail  on  paper, 
not  only  does  the  certitude  of  msthetio  effect  in 
the  finished  work  become  more  attainable,  but 
the  probable  cost  is  more  readily  ascertained. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  large  expense  of 
making  a sufficient  number  of  copies  of  detailed 
and  elaborate  working  drawings. 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  photographic 
process  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer 
becomes  so  highly  interesting  to  the  architect. 
Three  complete  sets  of  drawings  are  desirable  in 
almost  any  instance,  and  more  numerons  copies 
of  all  or  of  some  of  those  originals  are  often 
desirable.  Tho  expense  of  making  these  copies 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  tlieir  number.  By 
the  use  of  tracing  paper  and  cloth,  errors  of 
tranaoription  may  be  avoided,  at  the  expense  of 
delicacy  and  durability,  and  also  with  a saving 
of  time.  Still  the  cost  of  tracings,  when  their 
use  is  admissible,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
careful  collation  with  the  original  is  necessary 
in  every  instanca. 

In  drawings  requiring  multiplied  copies,  as  in 
the  case  of  Parliamentary  plans,  Ordnance  snr- 
voys,  county  maps,  and  the  like,  the  aid  of  the 
printing-press  has  been  found  indispensable. 
But  the  great  expeose  of  engraving  is  each  as  to 
limit  the  employment  of  the  copper  plate  to  com- 
paratively few  oases  of  draughtsmanship.  And, 
both  in  engraving  and  lithography,  re-drawing 
in  some  mode,  whether  by  tracing  or  by  transfer, 
is  requisite.  Thus  an  element  of  uncertainty  is 
introduced,  which  prevents  the  copy  from  being, 
ipso  facto,  a fac-sirmle  j nor  is  either  of  these 
methods  of  reproduction  admissible,  as  matter  of 
cost,  unless  iu  oasss  where  a considerable 
number  of  copies  are  known  to  be  required. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  architect  were  put  in 
possession  of  a simple,  acenrate,  and  cheap 
method  of  producing  facsimile  copies  of  hia 
drawings,  or  copies  on  reduced  or  enlarged  scale 
which  should  be  accurately  true  to  that  scale,  he 
would  soon  learn  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  aid. 
It  is  precisely  this  which  the  process  called 
heliotypy  does  for  the  draughtsman.  The  cost 
of  producing,  from  the  original  drawing,  a 
matrix  from  which  to  print  any  number  of 
copies,  is  so  small  that,  for  any  design  involving 
detail,  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a single  copy 
by  the  heliotypic  process  than  by  hand  in  the 
ordinary  way.  And  the  production  of  half  a 
dozen  more  copies  would  only  cost  the  paper, 
ink,  and  a minute  portion  of  workman’s  time  in 
addition  to  the  expense  of  the  first.  The  scale 
should,  of  course,  be  not  merely  referred  to  or 
written,  but  drawn  on  the  original ; and  thus,  in 
the  case  of  reduced  or  enlarged  copies,  the  scale 
would  be  enlarged  or  reduced  by  the  same 
process  that  reproduced  the  drawing  itself. 

The  drawing  produced  by  the  heliotype  differs 
from  any  other  copies  that  can  be  made  at  the 
present  time,  in  possessing  the  combined  cha- 
racteristics of  being  incapable  of  error,  and 
printed  in  ordinary  ink.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  absolute  durability  of  other  photo- 
graphic proceEsea.  With  regard  to  the  prints 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar,  which 
are  produced  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the 
salts  of  silver  and  other  metals,  it  is  admitted 
by  their  warmest  admirers  that  their  absolute 
permanency  is  more  than  dubious.  By  the  use 
of  a large  proportion  of  gold,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  long  and  costly  manipulation  to  each 
individual  print,  a considerable  degree  of  per- 
manence can  be  obtained.  Still,  this  is  far 
from  absolute ; and  there  is  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  but  that  of  the  inability  of  the 
ordinary  purchaser  to  decide  whether  what  he 
buys  is  one  of  those  elaborated  works,  or  a 
more  fading  product  of  ordinary  manufacture. 

Touching  the  processes,  other  than  the 
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lieliofcyps,  whicli  are  called  permanent,  and 
wi’.li  apeoimena  of  which  our  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  more  or  leas  familiar — namely,  the  auto- 
type and  tho  Woodbury  type,  they  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  competitors  for  the  employment 
which  we  now  suggest.  That  they  are  unfading, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion. Exposure  to  light  has  no  influence  in 
obliterating  them,  as  they  contain,  or  may  COU' 
tain,  non-metallio  pigments,  such  as  carbon. 
The  effect  of  damp  is  more  doubtful.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discnss  a subject  on  which  there 
are  conflicting  opinions,  as  it  is  immaterial  from 
our  present  point  of  riew.  The  Woodbury-type  is 
not  suited  for  lineal  reproduction.  Every  part 
of  the  paper  submitted  to  the  press  in  this 
process  must  be  tinted,  however  slightly,  with 
the  ink.  So  absolutely  is  this  the  case,  that 
uo  margin  can  be  left,  and,  to  ensure  one, 
every  Woodbury  - type  has  to  be  mounted. 
Again,  in  the  carbon  process,  as  much  labour 
and  art  is  requisite  to  produce  every  individual 
print  (with  a large  percentage  to  be  added  for 
accidents)  as  is  needed  to  produce  the  matrix 
of  the  heliotype.  As  matter  of  art,  therefore,  to 
say  nothing  of  absolute  reliability,  which  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  where  a gelatine  vehicle  is 
made  use  of,  there  is  really  no  competition  be- 
tween these  two  methods.  Neither  will  any 
mode  of  transfer  by  means  of  stone,  insnre  the 
sharp  fine  lines  producible  by  the  heliitype. 

Another  advantage,  of  unusual  weight,  which 
the  beliotypio  process  possesses  over  every  other 
form  of  printing  is  the  small  cost  and  small 
stowage  that  are  required  for  securing  all  the 
facilities  of  stereotype.  When  the  gelatine  film 
used  as  a matrix  is  once  dried,  an  operation  that 
takes  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  90®,  it  is  as  durable  and  con- 
venient to  handle  or  to  stow  away  as  a piece  of 
leather  or  of  horn.  One,  six,  a hundred,  or  any 
other  number  of  prints  can  be  palled  from  the 
gelatine  plate  j and  the  tablet  can  then  be  laid 
aside,  serving  at  once  as  a permanent  record 
and  as  a matrix  from  which,  at  any  future  time, 
a fresh  set  of  impressions  can  be  taken.  This 
property  is  unique,  and  its  great  commercial 
importance  will  be  readily  recognised  by  all  those 
who  are  familiar  with  printing. 

As  briefly  as  possible  we  will  now  attempt 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  heliotype 
process.  The  prints  ordinarily  known  as  pbo- 
tographs  owe  their  existence  to  tho  chemical 
action  of  light  in  dissolving  certain  salts  of 
metals,  notably  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  pre- 
cipitating tho  metal  on  the  paper.  The  three 
processes  of  the  autotype,  the  Woodbury-type, 
and  the  heliotype  depend  on  the  effect  of  light, 
in  rendering  certain  compound  substances, 
chiefly  of  organic  origin,  insoluble  in  water. 
Striking  as  the  paradox  may  seem,  that  photo- 
graphy is  not  the  action  of  light,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  it  is  not  the  lumiuous  rays  of 
the  spectrnm,  but  the  invisible  chemical  rays  that 
accompany  and  overlap  the  blue  rays,  that  alone 
appear  to  have  any  influence  in  these  subtle 
changes.  Intheautotypeand  the  Woodbury-type, 
light,  transmitted  through  an  ordinary  glass 
negative,  on  to  a film  of  gelatine,  renders  the 
exposed  portions  insoluble.  The  unchanged 
parts  of  the  film  are  then  washed  away,  and  the 
result  is  a sort  of  model,  or  picture  in  low  re- 
lief. In  the  autotype,  a coloured  pigment  is 
combined  with  the  gelatine,  and  the  actnal  re- 
lief above  described  is  transferred  to  paper, 
and  forms  the  print.  In  the  Woodbury  type, 
the  gelatine  mould  is  made  use  of  for  tho  for- 
mation, by  hydraulic  pressure,  of  a metal  coun- 
terpart (as  in  the  case  of  nature  printing),  from 
which  impressions  are  subsequently  taken  in 
gelatinous  iuk.  In  the  heliotype  the  gelatine 
is  eKposed  to  the  action,  both  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  of  chrome  alum.  A leathery  texture 
is  thus  produced,  together  with  a degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness to  light,  which  renders  the  film,  when 
exposed  to  its  action  under  a negative,  insoluble 
in,  bnt  not  entirely  insensible  to,  water.  The 
parts  most  freely  acted  on  by  the  actinic  rays 
become  thorougbly  water-proo‘'ed.  The  half 
tones  and  shadows  are  rendered  partially  im- 
permeable, bat  retain  the  power  of  absorbing 
amounts  of  water  proportionate  to  their  degree 
of  exposure.  Hence  results  a picture,  invisible 
by  itself,  bub  which  becomes  immediately  cou- 
spicnous  on  the  application  of  a greasy  iuk, 
which  adheres  to  the  dry  gelatine,  but  is  rejected 
by  the  damp  portions,  as  in  the  case  of  a litho- 
graphic stone.  From  this  inked  sarface  the 
pigment  is  removed  on  to  paper,  by  thense  of  an 
ordinary  Albion  press,  and  this  impression  is  the 
heliotype  plate. 


An  obstacle  to  the  practical  use  of  this 
elegant  process  was  found  to  occur  from  the 
unequal  inkability — to  coin  a word — of  the 
gelatine  matrix.  A thick  ink  would  adhere  to 
the  darker  portions  of  the  film,  leaving  the 
lighter  parts  uncolonred.  The  reverse  took 
plice  with  a lighter  or  more  fluid  ink.  This  very 
peculiarity  was  grasped  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  converted  into  one  of  the 
distinctive  beauties  of  his  process.  He  uses  two 
inks,  applied  by  sneoeseive  rollers.  Tbeae  inks 
may,  if  required,  be  of  different  colours  ; so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a heliotype  shonld  be  a 
monochrome. 


TO,  AT,  AND  FROM  BERLIN.* 

In  my  last  week’s  account  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  troops,  I omitted  to  mention  the 
singular  “ standards  ” carried  in  the  procession. 
These  are  in  form  like  a Latin  cross.  From  the 
extremity  of  each  arm  hangs  a “horsetail,”  or 
large  tassel  of  horsehair,  in  colour  varying  with 
the  nationality,  or  regiment,  to  which  the 
standard  belongs,  being  one  white  and  the  other 
red,  or  white  and  black,  or  red  and  black. 
Tolerably  large  bells  are  snspendod  beneath  the 
transverse  beam,  and  an  eagle  surmonats  the 
whole.  To  assist  the  bearer  in  supporting  this 
edifice,  a broad  white  belt  passes  round  his  waist 
having  a loop  or  pocket  in  front  in  which  the 
pole-endof  ihestandardrests,  Numerous  military 
bands  headed  their  regiments,  the  bandmaater 
marching  in  front,  bearing  his  very  handsome 
staff,  of  large  size,  and  covered  with  crimson  and 
gold.  Ths  mnsio  of  these  bauds,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  is  mo.st  excellent : it  is,  like  the  marching, 
somewhat  rapidly  executed,  bold  and  invigo- 
rating. As  tho  regiments  advanced,  and  the 
music  grew  louder  from  diminution  of  distance, 
then  died  away  as  it  neared  the  Sohloss  Platz, 
and  was  drowned  by  that  of  the  next  approaching 
baud,  the  effect  was  admirable  and  very  exciting. 

The  march  past  terminated  a little  after  four 
o’clock  ; and  then  began  the  return  of  the  stream 
of  people  that  had  been  flowing  owi  through  the 
Braudonburg  Gate  for  so  many  hours  in  tho 
early  morning.  Now  the  faces  were  all  directed 
the  other  way,  which  gave  one  an  odd  sensation, 
just  as  if  the  Linden  and  its  bouses  had  been 
turned  round  during  the  day.  Since  our  early 
breakfast  there  had  been  too  much  ooonpaciou 
for  eyes  and  thoughts  to  allow  us  to  think  of 
eating  ; therefore  when,  after  nine  hours’  hiat-us, 
the  diuner-bell  sounded,  a little  before  five 
o’clock,  food  was  extremely  acceptable.  The 
tdble-d’hvte  was  crowded  with  officers  in  their 
gay  uniforms,  and  ladies  in  pretty  toilettes,  and 
a very  Babel  of  voices  rose  up  on  all  sides. 
Some  few  brassards  were  visible.  For  the  in- 
formation of  those  persons  who  have  never  seen 
a brassard,  I may  as  well  say  that  the  one  I 
examined  was  made  of  a strip  of  coai’se  white 
linen,  about  5 in.  wide,  machine-stitched  at  both 
edges,  and  a cross  of  red  cloth  all  in  one  piece, 
and  about  3 in.  in  diameter,  machine-stitched  on 
to  the  white. 

The  extreme  ceremony  used  between  the 
aforesaid  officers,  and  the  respectful,  almost 
servile,  deference  shown  to  superior  military, — 
even  when  the  two  colloquists  are  evidently  of 
equal  civil, — rank,  is  a peculiar  feature  : part  of 
the  marvellous  subordioatiou  ond  orgauisation,  I 
presume,  which  so  materially  contributed  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  the  recent  successes. 
Like  almost  all  other  nations,  excepting  the 
English,  Germans  are  not  great  at  “shaking 
bands;”  so  they  clasp  their  own  two  instead, 
and,  allowing  them  to  hang  down  before  them, 
they  fidget  for  a few  moments  from  side  to  side, 
bowing  all  the  time,  smiling  graciously,  and 
uttering  polite  nothings,  At  table,  champagne 
in  ice  was  in  immense  request,  and  the  friendly 
klingklang  of  glasses  was  very  pleasant  to 
witness,  and  quite  inspiring  to  hear.  Opposite 
to  us  sat  a lady-nurse,  with  her  little  bit  of 
“ decoration  ” ribbon  pinned  on  the  bosom  of  her 
brown  silk  dress.  I longed  to  have  a talk  with 
her,  and  bad  just  made  a commencement  when 
she  unfortanately  spilled  some  potage  on  the 
aforesaid  brown  dress,  and  became  absorbed  in 
the  removal  of  the  stain.  Ere  the  little  trouble 
was  rectified,  a fellow-couutryman  sat  down 
beside  her,  and,  pointing  to  the  “decoration,” 
begau  an  eager  conversation;  so  my  chance 
was  gone.  She  was  by  no  means  young,  but 
suggestive,  having  a gentle,  subdued,  care-worn 
expression  of  countenance. 

To  our  right,  a touching  little  episode  occurred. 


• See  pp.  540. 560,  680,  ante. 


later  on.  A youngish  officer,  with  a charming 
wife,  sat  amongst  a circle  of  brother-officers  and 
relations,  grouped  on  both  sides  of  the  table. 
When  the  dinner  was  half  over,  many  of  the 
military  men  throughout  the  speisesaal  bad  to 
leave,  possibly  to  return  with  their  regiments  to 
St.  Denis,  or  some  other  distant  “ quarters.” 
Our  officer  rose  to  depart,  which  was  too  much 
trial  for  his  dear  wife,  and  a flood  of  tears  was  the 
consequence.  A nice  old  grey-haired  man 
beside  her  essayed  to  comfort  her,  but  in  vain. 
Presently  some  few  of  the  absentees  retnrne^ 
when  she  wistfully  gazed  round  a projectiog 
angle  of  the  room,  in  hopes  her  One  might 
come  back  also  ; but  he  came  not,  and  the  rebel, 
lions  tears  again  began  to  flow. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  or  early  evening,  car- 
riages were  in  great  request  for  driving  about 
to  see  the  decorations;  bat  when  the  illumina-. 
lions  were  being  lighted  up,  and  aftor^vards,  no; 
vehicles  were  allowed  to  circulate, — which  was  a 
wise  precantion,  for  it  spared  all  orushiug  and. 
inconvenience  to  the  orderly,  good-temperedi 
and  well-behaved  crowd.  There  must  have 
bean  many,  many  miles  of  green  garland  bung 
np  in  Berlin,  and  where  the  fingers  came  from 
to  make  them  is  a marvel ; as  likewise  the 
materials  of  whicli  the  long  green  ropes  were 
composed,  although  Belgium  and  Italy  loere  laid 
under  requisition  as  well  as  Germany.  Every- 
thing capable  of  being  twisted  into  a wreath 
fetched  enormous  prices,  I hear  : the  garlands 
and  wreaths,  already  made,  were  brought  in 
from  country  districts  by  the  wagon-load. 

The  illuminatious  were  not  very  romarkable-j 
not  nearly  so  attractive  as  those  put  up  iu 
London  on  much  more  ordinary  occasions ; and 
when  one  remembers  the  superb  demonstrations 
both  in  the  way  of  fireworks  and  illuminationa 
which  England  produced  at  the  time  of  thfl 
Peace  rejoicings  after  the  Crimean  war,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  iu  this  line,  as  in  a few  others  I 
ojnld  mention,  there  arc  some  things  we  English 
can  do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  most 
nations,  notwithstanding  all  the  self-inflicted 
fault-finding  we  so  delight  to  heap  upon  our  own 
devoted  heads.  The  electric  light  on  the  Bran- 
deuburg  Gate  was  a very  mild  affair  ; and  of  the 
four  pots  of  fire,  only  three  generally — anc 
occasionally  two — coudescendoi  to  burn  at  the 
same  time.  Red,  blue,  and  green  fire  was 
lighted  on  the  adjoining  house,  aud  was  a mon 
euccessfnl  display,  richly  illumiuing  the  largi 
statues  by  which  it  is  surmoxiuted.  Gas  wa' 
mostly  used  for  the  houses,  in  stars — some  o 
them  very  novel  in  design, — letters,  and  so  forth 
But  the  most  effective  arraogemenb  with  gas  is 
I think,  to  trace  out  all  the  architectural  featurei 
of  a facade  with  a line  of  gas  jets.  The  beautifu 
screens  of  cut-glass  pendents,  with  gas  behind 
so  richly  used  in  England,  obtain  bat  little  a 
Berlin,  but  where  they  did  appear  they  wer 
very  effective;  and  the  old-fashioned  colouret 
oil-lamps  wers  charming  and  teodor,  as  the; 
are  always,  though  so  subdued  iu  brilliancy 
Of  all  abomiaatious,  the  huge  flares  of  gas  snr 
rounding  the  tall  standards  on  each  side  of  thi 
Linden-avenue  were  tho  worst,  for  they  utterl 
eclipsed  the  more  elegant  and  refined  privat 
illuminations.  The  Progamm  der  FoierlichJceitef 
under  the  head  “ Die  Illumination,”  says  tha 
the  Sohloss  would  have  its  500  windows  lights 
up  by  eight  wax  candles  in  each  window,  aud  a 
its  chandeliers  similarly  filled,  together  with  th 
burning  of  Bengal  lights  on  the  cupola ; thi 
row  of  candles  iu  windows  sounds  very  simpk, 
but  the  effect  is  excellent,  therefore  its  simplicit 
is  an  additional  recommendation. 

The  noble  memorial  to  Frederick  the  Great,! 
addition  to  the  flowering  plants  already  met 
tioned,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  arrangement 
of  orown-and-iron-crosa  shapes,  of  coloura 
lamps,  which,  when  lighted  np,  had  a charmioi 
appearance ; bat  the  palaces  and  most  of  tit 
houses  are  overdone  with  decoration,  the  palac 
of  the  Crown  Prince  in  particular.  The  whol 
facade  is  amass  of  flags,  chalky-coloured  shields 
each  bearing  the  name  aud  date  of  a victor 
gained  in  the  late  war  with  frequent  mention  6 
the  troops  engaged,  coloured  lamps,  gas-liare 
Chinese  lamps,  flags,  and  cannon ; and  all  dedl 
Gated  to  the  dritte  armee-corps.  The  amount  o 
bunting  displayed  is  almuet  as  astounding  aath 
miles  of  garlands;  the  flags  are  of  enormoii 
size  : one,  suspended  from  an  upper  window,  thi 
we  measured  with  our  eye  being  at  least  13  f 
long.  The  German  colours  are,  as  I have  sain 
black,  white,  and  scarlet;  they  are  not  place 
parallel  with  the  flag-staff,  but  are  “ horizonk 
colours,”  os  the  term  is.  Profiting  by  the  8U{ 
gestion  of  a courteous  officer,  that  if  we  wishe 
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form  a correct  idea  of  the  captured  cannon 
■oherten  is  the  word,  which  looks  and  sounds 
commonly  like  “ robbed  ”),  we  should  go  to 
i arsenal,  we  accordingly  paid  it  a visit.  This 
ilding,  the  Zeughnus,  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
rery  perfect  specimen  of  architecture,  but  to 
r eyes  the  huge  size  of  the  sculptured  orna- 
intation  utbei’ly  disBgaros  it ; gigantic  gaping 
Imots,  with  other  armour,  form  the  keystone 
the  window  arches  on  the  exterior  of  the 
ifice ; while  on  those  surrounding  the  inner 
art  large  heads,  carved  by  Schliiter,  represent 
3 human  face  in  every  imaginable  contortion 
agony  and  death.  The  Zenghaus  contains 
iny  interesting  relios,  sneh  as  seven  bunches 
keys  taken  from  captured  fortresses,  examples 
arms  and  accontrements  of  all  European 
itions,  every  description  of  fire-arm  from  the 
mention  of  gnnpowder  until  the  present  time, 

0 key  of  Adrianoplo  and  a Tovkish  standard, 
d several  hundred  stands  of  colours  dating 
)m  the  French  Revolution,  and  captured  in 
iris,  1815.  But  the  greatest  interest  natnrally 
ntres  in  the  guns  taken  during  the  late  war  ; 
these  there  is,  indeed,  a largo  number,  and 
ey  are  of  groat  size.  A peculiar  one,  short  and 
iok,  came  from  Fort  Issy  ; some  wore  oast  in 
76,  and  are  inscribed  “ 1*“^  Republique  ; ” some 

0 of  Louis  XVI.’s  time,  and  are  engraved  with 
e two  L’s  crossed;  one  gun,  with  very  orna- 
3ntal  handles,  has  the  royal  monogram  im- 
rfeotly  obliterated ; a fellow  to  it  still  boars 
e monogram ; eighteen  of  those  long  guns 
)re  all  taken  at  Metz,  according  to  a young 
Idler  who  was  present.  Of  three  short  guns, 

1 similar,  one  is  dated  1851,  and  has  beneath, 

, F,  (aepublique  Fran^aise).  Ths  iron  gun 
om  Fort  Valcrien  is  here  with  some  ammuni- 
on  belonging  to  it.  This  was  the  only  trophy 
•ought  away  from  the  terrible  fort : " and 
lOUgh,  too,”  said  a gentleman  pi  osent ; ” those 
ho  brought  it  could  nob  have  desired  anything 
ore  to  carry  for  a long  time.”  It  is  a huge 
onster,  and  its  rusty  exterior  is  by  no  means 
tractive.  Some  much-ornamented  long  guns, 
•ought  from  Fort  Vanves,  are  dated  1718. 
mongst  the  mitrailleuses  are  several  of  the  old 
ittern  : eight  barrels  only,  and  those  soparate, 
ithout  an  outside  casing.  Some  of  the  guns 
ken  at  Neu  Broiaaoh  are  dated  1733;  aud  two 
QD  embrosure-giins  are  marked  ” Sir  F.  G. 
rmatrong.”  The  fearful  manner  in  which  many 
' the  cannon  are  knocked  about  by  the  German 
lot  and  shell  is  perfectly  marvellous.  Some- 
mes  a ball  has  carried  away  a thick  lump  from 
le  rimmed  mouth  of  the  gun,  aud  then  striking 
ODg  the  barrel  has  dug  a deep  groove  as  it 
ent;  sometimes  a large  hollow  is  ploughed  into 
1C  immensely  thick  metal,  the  force  of  tho  blow 
ppearing  to  have  produced  heat  by  which  the 
iin-metal  has  been  partially  fused  ; and  then 
»ain,  the  handles  of  the  gun,  nearly  as  thick  as 
man's  wiist,  are  bent  and  twisted  oat  of  all 
lape,  or  are  oooasionally  shot  clean  away.  After 
}eiog  these,  we  drove  down  the  Wilhelm-strasse 
) have  a look  at  Prinoe  Bismarck’s  house  ; aUo 
reneral  von  Boon’s  and  von  Moltke's  ; the  latter 
I in  a barrou,  recently  laid  out,  part  of  the 
hiergarten. 

An  interesting  collection  of  objects  in  the 
lonbijoQ  Palace  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
nblio,  forming  a small  historical  museum.  The 
allowing  items  seem  espeoialiy  deserving  of 
otioe : — A picture  painted  by  Charles  Vernet 
1 1822,  “ The  Consecration  of  the  Flogs  of  the 
lilies  on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  at  Paris,  in 
814.”  Frederick  William  III.  was  king. 
Bliicher  was  not  there ; he  was  ill  with  bis 
yes,”  said  our  guide.  A pictnre  of  the  Linden 
•t  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  shows 
Jerlin  an  unpretending  coanbriSed  sort  of  place. 

' A Parade  auter-den.LindeD,1819,”  by  Schrader, 
s also  interesting  from  the  same  cause.  A 
Jortrait  of  tho  first  General  von  Zietben  (gucere  ; 
vas  it  he  who  organised  the  Ziethen  Hussars,  of 
vhoso  brave  deeds  we  read  during  the  late  war, 
md  who  wear  that  wondrous  scarlet  uniform  ?) 
ind  three  other  portraits,  that  of  Furst  Bliicher, 
General  Bulow  v.  Deunewitz,  and  General  v. 
Scharnhorst,  interested  us  likewise. 

Awine-glass  of  Frederick  I., father  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  is  carefully  preserved  here.  It  is  of 
Venetian  glass,  with  his  crown  and  monogram  in 
gold  and  red,  aud  has  a straw  stem,  with  white 
twisted  threads  inside.  A saddle,  said  to  be 
800  years  old,  covered  all  over  with  carved 
figures  in  ivory,  nailed  on,  is  very  curions.  A 
Bchwert-brecher  is  a singular-shaped  shield,  with 
narrow  bars,  iu  rings,  fastened  on  so  as  to  oatoh 
the  point  of  the  sword,  when  the  wearer,  by 
turning  the  shield  sideways,  can  snap  the  sword 


in  half.  There  are  two  of  these  shields.  Iron 
masks,  for  condemned  criminals  to  wear  on  their 
way  to  execution,  hideous  caricatures  of  the 
faces  of  animals,  demons,  &c.,  suggest  the  reflec- 
tion, “ See  how  these  Christians  loved  one 
another.”  There  p,re  eight  drawings  of  soldiers, 
by  Proft-ssor  Carl  Schultz,  with  very  thick  soles 
to  their  boots,  corrooied  by  tho  band  of  Frederick 
William  III. ; a suit  of  clothes  worn  by  him  as  a 
small  child ; a glove  and  riding-bat  worn  by 
Queen  Louise;  dress  and  insignia  of  a Doctor  of 
Oxford,  conferred  on  Frederick  William  HI.,  in 
1814-15;  the  crimson  velvet-covered  <ha>, 
sitting  in  which  Frederick  William  II.  died,  and 
, a garden-oarriage  of  his  period ; ronghly-executed 
portraits  of  Frederick  William  I.’s  tall  grena- 
diers, of  whom  James  Kirkland,  an  Iiisbmau, 
was  the  tallest,  best-looking,  and  most  expensive. 
He  was  6 ft.  8 iu.  high,  and  he  cost  7,000  thalers. 
Many  of  the  garden-carriages  preserved  here 
are  curious  concerua.  Several  of  them  are  in 
the  form  of  animals,  the  back  left  open  for  the 
riders  to  sit  iusido, — one  of  a dragon,  for  instance, 
and  the  servant  has  a seat  behind  on  the  tail. 
These  reminded  me  of  the  hideous  water-jugs  I 
saw  iu  Morblook’s  window  a few  mouths  since, 
(and  was  much  surprised  to  see  such  a specimen 
of  bad  taste  there),  which  were  in  the  form  of 
feather-covered  duoks  and  swans.  What  can  bo 
moi’e  disgusting  than  the  notion  of  t-iking  a 
liquid  that  should  be  so  pure  and  stainless,  out  of 
the  hollowed-oub  body  of  a bird  ? A war-sleigh, 
of  the  time  of  the  great  Kurfurst,  used  in  1678 
and  1779,  during  the  expulsion  of  the  Swedes 
from  Prussia,  is  a curious  aud  interesting  memo- 
rial. The  handsome  robes  worn  at  the  corona- 
tion in  Konigsberg,  1861,  of  orimson  velvet,  and 
wondrously  fine  ermine,  are  preserved  here  with 
the  two  thrones,  footstools,  &o.,  used  on  the 
ODcabion.  In  the  large  room  are  to  be  seen  the 
chair  in  which  King  Frederick  William  I.  died  ; 
the  stone  sink  in  which  he  washed  his  hands  at 
Schloss  Wosterhausen ; the  leather  puree  used 
by  Frederick  II.,  during  tho  seven  years’  war ; a 
book,  half  burnt,  which  Frederick  tho  Great  was 
reading  in  bed  when  be  fell  asleep,  and  set  him- 
self on  fire;  some  music  composed  and  written 
down  by  himself;  the  cradle  ho  slept  iu  as  a 
baby,  and  a very  large  cradle  too;  a wax  cast  of 
hie  face  taken  after  death,  with  large,  wide-open 
blae  eyes,  and  nose  all  snuffy,  as  it  was  in  lifo ; 
also  casts  of  his  well-formed  hands,  but  which 
painfully  resemble  those  of  a corpse,  looking 
rigid  and  colourless ; and  his  last  favourite 
horse  (stuffed),  which  lived  more  than  twenty 
years  after  bis  master,  though  no  ooe  was 
allowed  to  ride  it  evermore  ; it  was  upwards  of 
forty  yesrs  old  when  it  died,  and  looks  such  a 
poor,  oitiful,  worn-out  old  misery. 

There  is  a wax  model  of  Frederick  as  a child 
of  about  two  years  old,  a pretty  little  creature, 
with  large  blue  eyes ; also  the  bead  iu  wax  of 
the  beautiful  Queeu  Louise,  as  she  died.  It  has 
on  a lace  cap,  and  lies  sideways  on  tho  pillow, 
looking  very  sweet,  aud  so  natural.  Blie  was 
only  thirty-two.  Her  little  son  is  here  beside 
her.  In  another  division  of  the  apartment  is  a 
painting  on  panel,  by  Von  Criewiok,  dated  1648, 
of  the  great  Kurfiiraten,  with  bis  first  wife,  Louise 
von  Oranien,  and  his  mother  : very  careful  in 
detail  and  minute  in  execution. 

The  historical  “Gobelins”  displayed  on  the 
walls  have  a special  interest  of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  events  they  commemorate,  for  they 
were  made  in  Bei’lm.  The  subjects  of  them 
are, — “The  Landing  on  Rngon,  1678;”  “The 
Seige  of  Stralaund,  1678 “ Passage  of  the 
Army  over  the  frozen  Curische  Huff,  1679;” 
“ Siege  of  Stettin,  1677 “ Surrender  of  Wol- 
gast,  1675;”  and  “The  Battle  of  Fehrbellin, 
June  18,  1675.”  The  history  of  the  Berlin 
tapestry  manufuotory  was  as  follows  : — 

In  1686,  the  Brandenburg  resident  at  Rome, 
Winkel,  recommended  a refugee,  named  Pierre 
Mercier,  to  the  Kurfurst,  who  accordingly  sent 
over  for  him  from  Amsterdam,  to  come  and  give 
a specimen  of  his  art.  Mercier  executed  a por- 
trait of  his  new  master  on  horseback,  and  also 
his  coat  of  arms,  with  which  the  Kurfurst  was 
ao  well  pleased  that  he  desired  his  historical 
painter  henceforth  to  oconpy  himself  with  this 
interesting  art.  Other  artists  were  also  sum- 
moned to  give  their  assistance,  namely,  Rutger 
V.  Langerfeld,  born  in  Nimwegen,  1635,  who  was 
instructor  in  mathematics  to  the  young  prince, 
and  was  also  known  as  an  architect ; he  died 
1693  ; the  brothers  Casteel,  from  Brabant,  who 
came  1668,  and  one  of  whom  died  1694;  and 
Cornelius  Bega,  born  in  Holland,  1650,  who  was 
called  from  the  Hague  to  Berlin,  1688  : he  died 
June  11,  1693.  The  manufacture  was  carried 


on  with  great  secrecy  behind  walled-up  windows, 
and  thrice  changed  its  locality,  until  it  came,  in 
1720,  into  the  hands  of  Carl  Vignes,  of  whose 
work  the  tapestries  in  Monbijou  Palace  are 
examples.  Very  fine  specimens  in  silk,  wool, 
gold,  and  silver  were  produced  during  his  super- 
intendence. 

The  green  and  pleasant,  though  small,  grounds 
of  Monbijou,  fi  led  with  large  trees,  are  always 
open  to  ihe  public.  This  wise  ptovision  of 
breathing-places  for  the  people  in  all  the  German 
towns,  the  ground  being  frequently  laid  out  as 
charming  gardens,  is  a peculiar  feature,  and  an 
admirable  one.  The  national  love  of  greenery  is 
very  remarkable ; the  cafes  in  Berlin  have  a 
large  slip  of  the  wide  pathway  bifore  them, 
partitioned  off  by  a wire  or  wooden  trellis  breast 
high,  over  which  is  trained  some  climbing  plant, 
nsually  ivy  ; and  behind  this  slight  but  leafy 
screen  the  frequenters  sit  sipping  coffee  or  dis- 
cussing ices,  near  enough  to  bo  enlivened  by  the 
bustle  and  movement  of  the  thoroughfare,  but 
sufB'jiantly  removed  to  feel  privacy  aud  ease. 
The  English  mode  of  living  in  detached  houses 
is  beginning  to  obtain  greatly  iu  and  around 
Bsrliu,  and  some  other  large  towns.  Several 
delightful  residences,  each  standing  in  a well- 
laid-out  garden-plot,  are  seen  on  all  sides. 
Stucco  is  being  gradually  discarded  for  the  more 
honest  brick.  We  saw  much  most  excellent 
brickwork ; and  ornamentation  in  baked  clay, 
or  terra-cotta,  is  largely  used.  This  is  called 
“ the  modern  stylo.” 

The  Jews’  Synagogue  is  worth  a visit,  being 
richly  adorned  with  marbles,  painting,  and 
gilding.  The  interior  of  tho  Opera  House  wo 
were  unable  to  see.  A special  performance  had 
been  commanded  in  commemoration  of,  and 
suitable  to,  the  occasion,  about  whiob  we  could 
only  learn  that  all  the  seats  were  retained  by 
the  Emperor,  fur  his  guests,  his  g-enerals,  and 
so  forth.  In  defauli:  of  the  Opera,  we  went  to 
the  Concert-house,  and  heard  some  good  singing 
by  the  royal  cathedral  choir.  The  sume  evening 
the  troops  wore  entertained  at  grand  dinners 
given  by  the  city  or  by  private  persons  ; and  on 
Sunday  morning  a solemn  thanksgiving  service 
was  held  in  the  Cathedral,  at  which  ihe  Emperor 
and  his  Court,  bis  visitor.’,  the  military  heroes, 
and  as  many  ordinary  individuals  as  could  pos- 
sibly squeeze  within  the  doors,  were  present.  We 
essayed  lo  enter,  but  though  we  arrivtjd  half  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time,  we  were  assured 
that  the  building  was  so  fiirchterlich  voll  that  no 
one  more  could  get  in  ; ao  we  desisted,  and  went 
instead  to  tho  English  service  held  in  a room  of 
the  Monbijou  Faiaoe.  During  the  Litany,  we 
were  s'ar.led  by  tho  report  of  several  la’^go 
c.innon  close  at  band.  We  subsequeutly  learned 
that  these  cannon,  101  in  number,  were  fired  ott' 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  “Te  Deura ;”  imme- 
diately af'-erwarda  tho  Emperor  quitted  Berlin, 
and  the  grand  Triumphal  Festival  was  at  an  end. 
— henceforth  a thing  of  the  past, — a memory  ! * 
R.  F.  H. 


ON  THE  DSE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CONCRETE  AS  A BUILDING  MATERIAL, f 


This  subject  has  for  several  years  awakened  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest,  and  provoked 
much  inquiry  and  discussion.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  novelty  of  the  material  and  partly 
to  the  statements  made  in  its  favour  by  some  of 
its  advocates.  These  statements  are  some  of 
them  just,  and  capable  of  clearest  proof;  others 
are  not  borne  out  by  experience;  aud  fairness 
and  candour  demand  that  they  should  be  dis- 
proved, and  the  pnblic  and  the  profession  put  in 
possession  of  the  truth  concerning  them. 

I propose  to  examine  some  of  the  chief  of 
these  in  the  order  of  their  importance  hereafter. 
Before  doing  so,  I may  be  permitted,  by  way  of 
prefaoe,  to  say  that  all  my  remarks  have  re- 
ference to  Portland  cement  concrete,  built  in 
continuous  layers  iu  what  has  been  called  tho 
monolithic  system,  with  such  machines  or 
frames  as  those  patented  by  Tall,  Drake,  and 
others.  Roman  cement  for  concrete  walla  is  out 
of  the  field,  and  concrete  blocks  are  neither 
better  nor  cheaper  than  ordinary  brickwork. 

The  use  of  lime  concrete  dates  from  very  early 
times,  and  its  value  has  never  been  questioned. 
The  introduction  of  cement  concrete  as  a sub- 
stitute for  stone  and  brick,  with  far  greater  pre- 
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* To  be  continued. 
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tensions  to  usefulness,  is  of  very  recent  date,  and 
in  a diminntive  way  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era 
in  the  history  of  construction.  Tbongh  quite  of 
modern  origin,  it  has  already  won  for  itself 
almost  universal  acknowledgment  as  a valuable 
building  material.  This,  I think,  is  a point  that 
needs  no  discnssion.  The  points  in  connexion 
with  it  which  do  call  for  examination  are — 
whether  it  should  supersede  brick  and  stone,  and 
whether  it  is  universally  applicable  with  safety, 
profit,  and  economy.  As  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
employ  it  frequently  in  works  varying  in  cost 
from  lOOZ.  to  4,0001.  or  5,0001-,  I have  had  op- 
portunities of  testing  its  qualities,  and  my  con- 
victious  having  assumed  a somewhat  definite 
shape,  I venture  to  express  them  with  an  ap- 
proach to  confidence.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  general  impression  of  its  value  is 
in  the  main  correct.  By  severe  tests,  its  claim 
to  adoption  has  been  fully  established. 

But  approval  must  not  be  unqualified.  It  has 
its  drawbacks  and  defects,  as  well  as  merits,  and 
these  should  in  fairness  be  shown.  Influenced 
by  a knowledge  of  these,  I wonld  not  advocate 
its  universal  or  even  large  adoption,  and  would 
deprecate  its  use  for  many  purposes  suggested 
by  pamphlets  I have  read  on  this  subject.  It  is 
also  to  a great  extent  incapable  of  artistic  treat- 
ment, except  at  great  cost  for  moulds,  patterns, 
&o. ; and  for  these  reasons,  and  others  hereafter 
mentioned,  I am  persuaded  neither  brick  nor 
atone  has  anything  to  fear  from  competition  with 
it.  Its  claims  to  superiority,  as  stated  by  its 
advocates,  are  chiefly  the  following: — First, 
much  greater  strength  than  brick  cr  stonework 
in  mortar  5 second,  less  cost  j third,  superior 
weather-proof  and  water-proof  qualities  ; fourth, 
that  it  is  a non-conduotor  of  heat  and  sound  5 
fifth,  that  it  can  be  constructed  with  safety 
more  rapidly  than  work  in  mortar ; sixth,  that 
it  requires  no  external  facing,  and  only  one  coat 
of  plaster  internally  j that  chimneys  require  no 
pargetting ; that  bond  timbers,  lintels,  and 
bressummers  may  bo  dispeneod  with  j and  that 
roofs,  gutters,  and  stack-pipes  may  be  con- 
structed wholly  of  this  material. 

These  are  the  demands  made  on  our  credulity 
by  those  who  advocate  its  general  iutroductiou. 
If  proved  to  be  just  and  true,  they  would  lead  to 
a revolution  in  our  art,  but  they  are  not  yet  ali 
established  beyond  controversy,  and  I venture  to 
believe  they  never  will  be.  Before  examiniug 
these  claims  in  detail,  I may  be  permitted  to 
offer  some  suggestions  on  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete.  The  proportions  that  have  been  found 
to  mako  the  strongest  work  are  six  of  clean 
gravel  or  ballast,  broken  bricks  and  flints;  one 
of  sand,  and  one  of  Portland  cement.  The  sand, 
I think,  adds  to  the  ultimate  though  not  imme- 
diate strength,  by  multiplying  points  of  con- 
tact and  giving  a better  bed  for  each  stone  of 
the  aggregate,  and  is  especially  necessary  if  the 
gravel  is  large.  When  thus  composed,  it  is  not 
unlike  a stone  wall,  built  with  one  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement,  in  random  conrecs.  The  gravel  or 
bricks  forming  the  aggregate  should  pass  through 
a J-iu.  mesb.  Smooth,  non-absorbent  stones,  as 
chalk  flints,  are  not  so  good  as  those  that  are 
somewhat  porous  and  rough  on  theeurface.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
“setting”  in  the  cement  is  partly  mechanical 
and  partly  chemical ; the  mechanical  part  of  the 
process  demanding  some  pores  into  which  to 
penetrate,  or  some  roughnesses  to  grasp.  Large 
stones  and  brick-bats  may  be  advantageously 
used  as  “ packing,” — that  is,  they  may  be 
“packed  ” or  pressed  into  the  mass  while  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  and  if  thoroughly  surrounded 
by  the  concrete,  will  lessen  the  cost  without 
diminishiug  the  strength. 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  I have  not  found  a 
larger  proportion  of  cement  than  one  in  eight 
increase  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  diminishit.  I was  accus- 
tomed to  specify  for  piers,  arches,  lintels,  &c., 
one  of  cement  to  five  of  gravel  or  bricks,  but  I 
have  abandoned  the  custom,  finding  it  useless. 
Why  the  larger  proportion  of  cement  should 
make  weaker  work,  I am  unable  to  explain.  For 
ordinary  walling  I have  found  one  in  ten  suffi. 
oiently  strong.  Mr.  Reed,  in  his  work  on  con- 
crete, says  that  twenty  to  one  has  been  used  for 
engineering  works  at  Copenhagen,  and  I was 
once  informed  by  an  experimenter  that  he  had 
gradually  lessened  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
one  in  twenty-four,  and  found  it  then  make 
fairly  strong  work.  But  in  snch  a case  the  con- 
ditions must  have  been  exceptionally  favourable, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  cement  among  the 
mass  peifect.  As  a rule,  I should  fear  to  recom- 
mend a less  proportion  than  one  in  ten. 


Before  using  the  cement,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  its  age.  It  should  never  be  used  less 
than  a mouth  cld,  and  if  so  new  as  this,  should 
be  exposed  to  the  air  on  a dry  floor  for  four  or 
more  days,  and  occasionally  turned  over.  If 
this  is  not  done,  it  sets  too  rapidly,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  icexperienoed ; a delight  I need 
hardly  say  considerably  modified  on  the  appear- 
ance of  fire-cracks  and  fissures  a few  days  after. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  cargo  or 
load  of  cement  should  be  properly  tested.  Work 
built  with  bad  cement  is  no  better  than  a mud 
wall.  The  tests  usually  applied  are  threefold. 
Weight,  size,  and  tensile  strength.  The  weight 
should  be  not  less  than  110  lb.  per  bushel.  In 
size  it  should  pass  through  a No.  60  gauge  sieve, 
leaving  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  residue.  Its 
tensile  strength,  after  seven  days’  setting  under 
water,  should  not  be  less  than  200  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Some  cements  will  bear  twice  that 
amount  of  strain,  A much  more  simple  method 
of  ascertaining  its  quality  is  given  by  Mr.  Reid, 
and  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  giving  its 
results  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  says, — “ Make 
up  two  circular  cakes  of  neat  oement  6 in.  in 
diameter  and  J in.  thick,  with  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water.  When  they  are  sufficiently  set  to 
permit  removal  from  the  board  on  which  they  are 
mixed,  put  one  of  them  into  water  and  the  other 
in  the  open  air.  After  twenty-four  hours’  immer- 
sion examine  the  water-cake,  and  if  there  are  no 
indications  on  its  surface  of  cracks  or  fissures, 
it  may  be  considered  free  from  excess  of  lime 
and  thoroughly  hydraulic.  The  cake  in  the  open 
air  should  be  light  grey  in  colour.  If  it  looks 
yellow  and  oohrey,  the  cement  contains  too  much 
clay,  and  is  deficient  iu  tensile  strength.  If  the 
water-cake  cracks,  and  the  air-cake  is  of  a 
whitish  grey,  the  cement  is  worthless,  and  should 
at  once  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

I have  never  known  of  but  one  case  of  failure 
in  works  under  my  supervision.  This  was  owing 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  oement,  and  was 
discovered  and  corrected  before  the  walls  were 
above  the  ground-floor  line.  The  merchant  had 
guaranteed  the  quality,  but  I learned  that 
nothing  should  be  taken  on  trust.  Equally  with 
bad  oement,  loam  or  olay  in  the  gravel  or  sand 
is  fatal  bo  stability.  In  mixing  the  cement  and 
gravel,  the  mass  should  be  turned  over  twice 
dry  and  twice  with  water,  which  should  be 
poured  on  through  a perforated  hose  like  a water- 
pot. 

I will  now  speak  briefly  of  the  claims  of  cement 
concrete  to  superiority,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  before. 

First, — That  it  is  stronger  than  brick  or  stone- 
work in  mortar.  This  is  probably  true  of  the 
first  hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  each 
matorial.  It  is  undeniably  true  of  the  first 
twenty  years.  I need  scarcely  say  anything,  I 
think,  to  prove  this.  I venture,  however,  to 
cite  a few  illustrations  in  support  of  it.  We  are 
all  probably  familiar  with  an  engraving,  iu  which 
a gentleman  is  represented  as  standing  on  a 
beam,  a cousiderable  height  from  the  ground, 
iosertod  into  a small  pier,  said  in  the  description 
annexed  to  the  engraving  to  be  a cement  con- 
crete wall  eleven  days  old.  This  picture  is  a 
sort  of  hieroglyphic ; interpreted  Into  English, 
it  reads  thus: — “This  cement  concrete  wall  is 
immensely  stronger  than  a new  brick  or  stone 
wall,  and  I am  risking  my  neck  to  prove  it.” 

This  was  no  doubt  considered  proof  positive 
by  the  gentleman  who  ventured,  and  by  those 
who  saw  him.  Strong  arms  and  sledge-hammers 
have  also  been  employed  to  drive  conviction 
home  to  sceptical  minds.  I was  once  present 
when  a quick  wall  was  being  operated  on  by  a 
pickaxe,  and  my  astonishment  was  great  to  see 
how  little  impression  was  made  by  each  blow. 
It  appeared  as  firm  and  strong  as  a solid  block 
of  stone.  On  another  occesiou  a concrete  wall 
47  ft.  long,  12  in.  thick,  10  ft.  high,  was  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  a great  storm  for  some  time  iu  a 
very  open  position.  It  was  without  support, 
except  a cross  wall  at  one  end,  and  a small  re- 
turn at  the  other.  I visited  the  building  after  the 
storm,  and  met  my  client  and  the  builder  there. 
We  had  all  come  prepared  to  find  the  wall  de- 
molished, but  it  was  perfectly  uninjured. 

At  another  time  a wall,  16  ft.  high,  18  ft.  long, 
9 in.  thick,  withstood  on  a bill  the  fury  of  a 
storm  that  blew  down  a 9-in.  brick  wall  in  aless 
exposed  position.  At  Fernlands,  near  Chertsey, 
in  a house  wholly  constructed  of  concrete,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  cut  a doorway  through 
one  of  the  walls  shortly  after  it  was  built.  The 
opening  was  dug  out  with  a pickaxe,  leaving  a 
straight  beam  across  the  centre,  3 ft.  3 in.  long, 
9 in.  deep,  and  9 in.  thick.  There  was  do  hoop 


iron  bond  in  this  beam,  bat  along  the  centre  rat 
one  of  the  joints  between  the  layers,  well  knowi 
to  be  the  weakest  part  of  these  walls.  Thii 
beam  was  loaded  in  the  centre  with  more  thant 
ton ; the  foreman  then  leaped  on  the  weight 
but  the  jar  produced  no  effect,  and  it  had  ulfci 
mately  to  be  dug  down  with  a pick-axe  like  thi 
rest.  The  cement  in  the  centre  of  this  bean 
had  but  very  imperfectly  set  at  the  time  of  iti 
demolition.  Illustrations  of  this  nature  migh 
be  multiplied,  but  are  unnecessary. 

The  much  greater  initial  energy  in  settinf 
which  cement  has,  as  compared  with  lime,  give: 
it  this  advantage,  that  a cement  wall  may  hi 
built  with  great  rapidity,  and  loaded  at  ono( 
without  danger,  each  a wall  being  as  firm  ii 
seven  days  as  a mortar  one  in  as  many  mouths 
or  even  years. 

But  there  are  three  characteristics,  or  qualitie 
of  cement  work,  which  are  sometimes  fbund  t< 
diminish  this  strength,  especially  when  thi 
layers  are  continuous  for  20  ft.,  30  ft.  or  40  ft 
They  are  expansion,  contraction,  and  contortioi 
in  setting.  That  cement  contracts  slightly  it 
setting  is  of  conrse  well  known.  This  contrac 
tion  ia  greatest  in  those  cements  that  are  over 
limed  or  used  too  fresh.  But  before  contractioii 
it  sometimes  expands. 

In  examining  a wall  40  ft.  long,  one  day,  wbiol 
had  no  hoop-iron  bond,  and  was  unfettered  b;! 
abutments,  I observed  a bair-like  fissure  runniujl 
almost  from  top  to  bottom.  I called  the  atteni 
tion  of  the  foreman  to  it,  and  made  a mental 
note  of  it.  Some  days  after  I was  again  on  thi 
spot,  and  on  looking  for  this  vent  or  fissure,  wa- 
astonished  to  find  scarcely  a trace  of  it  visible; 
My  client,  who  was  with  me,  thought  I mas 
have  been  mistaken,  but  it  opened  again  after, 
wards.  There  had  been  a change  of  weather  ii 
the  interval  of  my  visits.  The  barometer  had 
I think,  fallen.  Possibly  this  might  have  bar 
some  influence  on  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  cement  in  setting,  whel 
it  is  used  too  fresh,  or  when  it  sets  too  rapidly 
sometimes  opens  most  unsightly  fissures,  ant 
these  appear  generally  over  doors  and  windows 
where  cohesion  is  weakest,  by  reason  of  the  Bmalleij 
section  of  the, wall  at  those  parts.  The  samj 
thing  occurs  in  cement  facings  on  brick  walls.  -A; 
first  sight  they  appear  to  be  “ settlements,”  bci 
they  are  not  caused  by  subsidences.  Clo^i 
examination  of  any  concrete  wall  reveals  smai 
fissures  5 but  these  are  not  seriously  damagin; 
if  the  mass  holds  together.  Knowing  this  terj 
denoy  to  fracture,  which  is  sometimes  not  fullij 
developed  till  the  facing  is  on  the  walls,  I nevel 
build  without  the  usual  lintels,  and  would  recoirl 
mend  a prodigal  expenditure  of  hoop-iron  bondJ 

In  using  blocks  of  concrete  these  defects  arl 
not  so  manifest,  the  process  of  setting  bein'i 
completed  before  they  are  built  into  the  wallij 
Stress  is  often  laid  on  the  fact  that  cement  con: 
Crete  walls  may  be  built  muoh  thinner  tba; 
brick  or  stone.  They  maybe,  doubtless;  yet' 
would  not  advise  extreme  thinness;  for  shoulj 
the  cohesion  of  the  cement  fail  there  would  bj 
less  width  of  base,  and  therefore  less  stability 
Where  18  in.,  14  in.,  and  9 in.  brickwork  wouli 
ordinarily  be  used,  15  in.,  12  in.,  and  8 in.  ceraeni 
concrete  may  be  safely  trusted.  Contortion  ii 
mostly  found  in  composite  walls, — that  is,  wall; 
partly  of  brick  in  mortar,  and  partly  of  cementi 
or  in  brick  walls  coated  with  cement.  I have  il 
on  the  most  reliable  authority  that  such  a waij 
has  been  twisted  by  a cement  coating,  liko  0:1 
elm  board  in  seasonin.g.  ^ 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  that  of  coat! 
This  is  an  important  one.  In  speakiug  of  it  1 
shall  take  no  notice  of  published  estimateEij 
' Conclusions  drawn  fromthem  are  most  unreliablft 
few  things  being  more  deceptive  than  figure^j 
framed  to  prove  a desirable  point.  I have  foam 
the  cost  vary  very  considerably  in  differeu'l 
localities.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  done  fo: 
128.  per  cubic  yard,  including  the  cost  of  appa 
ratus ; but  this,  I feel  constrained  to  say,  wav 
when  the  builder  was  the  apparatus  maker.  I 
other  cases  it  has  cost  as  much  as  ISa.  per  yard' 
without  builder’s  profit  or  coat  of  apparatus.  II 
should  be  remembered  that  the  concrete  ani:‘ 
apparatus  are  not  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  thes 
walls.  There  are  many  other  items  which  helfi 
to  swell  the  final  amount,  which  do  not  appea; 
in  the  published  estimates.  These  estimates  arc 
most  of  them  misleading, — true,  as  far  as  the;.- 
go,  doubtless,  bub  stopping  short  of  what  the;, 
ought  to  say.  Added  to  the  first  cost  of  con 
Crete,  which  is  nsuolly  all  that  ia  taken  int: 
account  in  these  estimates,  I have  found  in  nearb- 
every  case  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  th 
building  in  the  form  of  cost  of  apparatus.  I:i 
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ome  cases  this  tax  has  risen  to  20  per  cent, 
i’or  hire,  unless  the  builder  has  been  the  appa- 
atus-maker,  the  charge  has  never  been  less  than 
bout  3^  per  cent,  the  whole  cost  of  the  building, 
,nd  very  rapid  work  is  necsssary  to  reduce  it 

0 low. 

Other  items  appear  in  the  form  of  linings, 
loxings,  screeds,  close-boarded  centres,  chimney 
nd  flue  cores,  and  outside  cement  rendering, 
n one  house  the  J-in-  and  1-in.  rough  boarding 
or  screeds,  &o.,  amounted  to  between  3,000  fb. 
,nd  4,000  ft.  superficial.  Every  deviation  from 
, flat  surface,  whether  aperture  or  projection, 
leroands  a core,  a box,  or  linings.  All  these 
terns  combine  to  raise  the  average  cost  of  oon- 
reto  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  plain 
trickworkj  and,  taking  the  whole  cost  of  an 
irdinary  house,  the  saving  is  only  from  5 to  10 
•er  oeut.  It  may  bo  urged  that  this  estimate  is 
.nfair,  because  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that 
ho  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  100  or  200 
lOubos  ; but  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that 
he  same  employer  or  builder  erects  so  large  a 
lumber  of  houses  of  pi'ecisely  the  same  size  and 
hape,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
:eneral  estimate.  But  if  it  ought,  I should  be 
low  to  believe  that  100,  or  even  50  honsea, 
ould  be  constructed  with  one  machine.  I have 
mown  an  apparatus  returnod  to  the  maker  for 
cusiderable  repairs  after  only  ouoe  using,  and 
mother  very  much  damaged  after  twice  using; 
md  the  fact  that  one  apparatus-maker  ofi'era  to 
ake  back  his  machines,  allowing  only  60  per 
lent,  of  the  original  cost,  would  seem  to  indicate 
k fear  in  his  mind  that  they  would  nob  last  100 
imes.  If  men  wonld  handle  them  more  care- 
'uUy,  the  case  might  bo  different ; but  we  are 
jound  to  taka  things  as  they  are,  and  nob  as  they 
)ught  to  be. 

Next  in  importanoe,  we  have  to  consider  its 
lamp-proof  qualities.  These  have  been  much 
(versbated  also.  Conorete  walls  are  not  found, 
n practice,  to  be  weather-proof,  unless  rendered 
ixternally  in  cement ; and  they  are  not  wator- 
>roof  unless  trosvelled  to  a smooth  surface,  and 
:ept  from  extremes  of  temperatures.  By  wafer- 
iroof,  I mean  suitable  for  tanks,  cisterns,  and 
eaervoirs.  I should  certainly  not  advise  any 
)nc  to  make  roof-gutters  or  rain-water  pipes  of 
;hia  material.  In  these  walls  it  is  impossible  to 
be  sure  that  there  are  no  cavities  or  interstices, 
jspecially  along  the  bed  of  the  layers.  No 
imount  of  ramming  will  ensure  it,  or,  if  it 
voold,  the  apparatus  would  not  admit  of  it.  An 
jutside  coating  is  also  as  necessary  for  basement- 
valls  in  contact  with  the  earth  as  for  those 
ibove  ground. 

In  passing,  I may  remark  that  I have  heard 
jomplaints  of  the  frittering  away  of  the  concrete 
n chimney-flues,  showing  it  does  not  withstand 
he  effects  of  fire.  Frost  has  no  influence  on  it 
after  it  has  set ; but  during  the  process  of  setliog 
it  is  affected  by  it  as  much  as  brickwork  in 
mortar,  the  surface  blistering  out  and  scaling 
)ff.  Walls  should  thereforo  be  covered  up,  and 
vork  suspended,  during  severe  frost.  It  gives 
>ff  its  moisture  very  rapidly,  and  is  generally  fit 
'or  papering  as  soon  as  finished. 

As  a non-conductor  of  heat,  it  may  take  pre- 
3edenc6  of  brick,  but  I am  not  saro  of  this.  As 
a non-conductor  of  sound,  I cannot  speak  in  its 
favour,  the  slightest  sounds  being  dislioctly 
beard  through  its  walls.  I can  readily  believe 
ihat  it  is  warmer  in  winter  than  brick,  because 
ff  the  less  moisture  it  retains.  That  it  can  be 
rapidly  and  safely  constructed  is  true.  Leaving 
ant  of  consideration  the  time  necessary  to 
remove  and  readjust  the  apparatus,  2 ft.  in 
height  per  diem  may  be  safely  carried  up.  That 
it  takes  less  cement  externally,  and  less  plaster- 
ing internally,  is  altogether  contradicted  by  my 
experience.  Certainly  not  leas  in  any  case  is 
required,  and  in  many  cases  dubbing  out  is 
fonnei  necessary  before  commenoiug  the  ordinary 
rendering;  but  the  interstices  and  cavities  in 
the  concrete  give  a far  better  key  to  the  plaster 
than  ordinary  brickwork  does.  Concrete  offers 
great  facilities  for  warming  and  ventilation. 
Heated  air  is  readily  conveyed  through  flues 
formed  in  the  body  of  the  walls,  and  admitted 
into  the  several  rooms  through  the  skirtings. 
The  vitiated  air  is  as  readily  allowed  to  escape 
through  apertures  in  or  near  the  ceilings. 

Of  the  machines  in  nse  for  concrete  building 

1 may  not  now  speak  particularly.  They  are 
fully  described  in  tbe  pamphlets,  issued  by  the 
several  makers.  They  have,  however,  one  defect 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  which,  I 
think,  much  limits  their  usefulness.  Every 
apparatus  yet  constructed  is  so  rigid  in  its 
•dimensions  that  it  cannot  be  adapted  to  any 


increase  or  diminution  of  size;  consequently 
walls  are  carried  up  the  same  thickness  from 
basement  to  roof,  causing  a waste  of  materials 
and  overloading  the  lower  walls.  By  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  extending  plates,  wbioh  permitted 
the  lengthening  of  each  plate  50  per  cent,  on 
the  principle  of  Clark’s  shatters,  I sought  some 
time  ago  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  so  to  adapt 
the  machine  as  to  be  able  to  build  a room  of  any 
size : for  instance,  between  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  or  between  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  and 
15  fi.  by  15  ft.,  and  so  on.  As  it  is,  every  de- 
viation of  only  an  inch  or  two  necessitates 
clumsy  contrivances  or  new  plates.  For  floors 
concrete  may  be  used  with  advantage  and 
economy.  It  also  makes  an  admirable  hearth, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  rubbed  York 
atone. 

Pavings  should  nob  be  less  than  4 in.  thick. 
On  a well-rammed  foundation,  and  trowelled 
smooth,  it  makes  a neat  and  durable  floor,  easily 
washed,  and  vermin  proof.  For  terraces,  land- 
ings, and  stairs,  that  are  not  exposed  to  sun, 
rain,  and  frost,  it  also  answers  well.  Bub  when 
exposed  it  cracks,  becomes  unsightly,  and  is  not 
durable, — at  least,  I have  not  found  it  so.  In 
arches  bnilt  of  cement  there  is  no  thrust  so  long 
as  the  material  remains  entire  and  unbroken. 
Seeing  this,  it  has  been  recommendod  to  discard 
the  form  of  the  arch,  and  treat  it  as  a lintel,  bres- 
flummer,  or  landing  ; but  knowing  its  liability  to 
fracture,  I fear  to  do  this,  and  prefer  excess  of 
caution  to  possible  failure. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  asked,  is 
cement  conorete  to  be  recommended  at  all ; and 
if  so,  in  what  oases  ? 

I will  conclude  by  replying  to  the  qneation, 
and  adding  to  my  reply  a few  snggestions  dic- 
tated by  experience,  to  those  who  desire  to  use 
it.  For  first,  second,  or  even  third  class  houses 
I would  not  recommend  it,  bnt  for  hoases  having 
no  intricacies  of  plan,  and  no  pretension  to 
ornament,  especially  if  bricks  are  dear,  and  still 
more  so  if  the  gravel  can  be  dag  on  the  spot, 
or  from  the  basement  of  the  house,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
In  thick  walls  this  advantage  is  still  more 
evident.  For  retaining  walls,  backing  or  filling 
in  to  ashlar  stonework,  for  cottages,  farm-build- 
inga,  fence-walls,  watebouaes,  sea-walls,  and 
other  buildings  that  may  be  made  endurable  to 
the  eye  by  cement  rendering,  I shonld  certainly 
permit,  if  I did  not  recommend  its  use.  On  the 
whole,  I look  on  this  as  a material  to  be 
employed  as  an  exception,  and  not  as  a rule. 
But  when  it  is  employed,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  cement  be  of  good  quality ; 
that  tbe  gravel  and  sand  be  perfectly  clean ; 
that  the  cement  be  thoroughly  distributed 
through  the  mass ; that  constant,  careful,  and 
trustworthy  supervision  be  exercised  to  secure 
correctness  of  proportions  of  the  ingredients; 
that  hoop-iron  bond  be  used  with  no  sparing 
hand  ; that  wooden  bricks  be  superseded  by  slips 
not  more  than  in.  thick,  and  in  section  like  a 
dovetail.  Wooden  bricks  swell  with  the  moisture 
of  the  cement,  and  in  shrinking  again  become 
loose.  Besides  this,  every  wall  should  be  ren- 
dered in  cement  externally,  the  utu'il  damp 
course  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  chim- 
ney-flues should  be  lined  with  brick,  and  par- 
getted  in  the  usual  manner.  Given  these  con- 
ditions, and  a wall  in  cement  concrete  may  be 
built,  in  some  respects  as  good,  in  others  better, 
and  in  some  others  not  far  inferior  to  a brick  or 
stone  wall  in  mortar. 

I offer  these  remarks  as  the  results  of  my 
own  experience,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  if  they  aro  correct,  to  bo  cor- 
rected if  they  err. 


PEABODY-SQUARE,  BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 

The  aspect  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  in  the 
Blackfriara-road,  to  whioh  tenants  were  admitted 
on  the  Ist  inst.,  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
other  establishments  erected  for  the  trustees. 
The  buildings  are  not  so  lofty,  are  more  spread 
about,bavetroe8infrontcf  them  next  the  high-road 
and  within  tbe  quadrangles,  and  are  altogether 
more  home-like  and  less  barraoky.  Moreover,  and 
this  is  cf  very  great  oonsequenoe,  the  blocks  are 
not  connected,  so  that  the  inner  areas  have  more 
chance  of  complete  ventilation,  than  is  the  case 
when  they  are  sorronnded  on  all  sides  with  con- 
tinnona  buildings.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Darbishire 
was  the  architect,  as  heretofore;  and  thewoik 
, has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cubitt  & Co., 
j which  is  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  saying  that 
' it  is  very  well  done.  There  are  sixteen  blocks. 


providing  320  dwellings,  some  of  three  rooms 
each,  some  of  two,  and  a few  one  room  only, 
the  rent  being  respectively  5a.,  43.,  and  2a.  6d.  a 
week.  That  the  new  homes  meet  the  views  and 
wants  of  the  surrounding  population  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  are  let,  and  the 
applicants  still  numerous.  A lavatory  and  W.O. 
are  provided  for  each  two  or  three  tenants,  as 
the  case  may  be ; and  there  are  laundries  where 
all  may  take  their  turn.  These  and  the  drying- 
ground  seem  scarcely  sufficient  at  present,  but 
wants  will  doubtless  be  met  as  they  make 
themselves  felt.  The  range  in  living-rooms  looks 
like  a useful  one.  There  are  a few  feet  of  rail 
in  each  room,  to  which  pictures  may  be  hung ; 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  admittance  of  air 
to  the  bedrooms  which  have  no  fireplaces.  In 
fact,  it  is  everywhere  evident  that  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  place  nsefol  and  com- 
fortable. An  objection  has  been  taken,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  to  the  position  of  the  coal- 
bunker.  It  stands  under  the  window  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  was  donbblcas  prompted  by  the 
desiro  to  enable  the  tenants  to  lay  in  a tolerable 
quantity  at  a time,  which  means  buying  at  a 
cheap  rate.  If  the  trustees  thought  fib  to  pro- 
vide a stock,  and  allow  the  tenants  to  have  it  at 
wholesale  price,  a small  closet  for  each  on  the 
landings  would  then  suffice. 

We  will  merely  add  that  there  are  abath  for  each 
block  of  dwellings,  and  shafts  for  the  dust  and 
refuse,  and  that  the  impression  that  inhabitants 
cannot  go  in  and  out  after  a certain  hour  without 
permission  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  outer 
gate  is  very  properly  looked  at  eleven  o’clock, 
when  the  gas  is  turned  off ; bub  each  tenant  has 
a key,  and  can  go  in  and  oot  when  he  pleases. 
According  to  the  very  courteous  superintendent, 
Mr.  Heath,  the  freedom  of  the  subject  will  be  in 
no  way  interfered  with  in  Peabody-square, 
Blackfi  iars-road. 


THE  WOODEN  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
NOVA  SCOTIA. 

In  a country  where  wood  is  plentiful,  sand- 
stone scarce,  and  bricks  dear,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  a people  who  have  not  much 
collective  wealth  to  spend  on  luxuries,  no  fine 
buildings  erected  in  their  midst,  no  ancient  ruins 
planted  in  their  landscapes,  and  no  fine  pictures 
hung  on  their  drawing-room  walls,  to  educate 
and  refine  their  taste,  should  build  their  houses 
of  the  cheapest  material,  and  according  to 
designs  generally  drawn  and  superintended  by 
themselves. 

When  wooden  architecture  is  mentioned, 
Europeans  immediately  conjure  up  visions  of 
those  quaint  old  buildings  they  have  often  seen 
in  many  of  their  older  towns,  and  picture  to 
themselves  the  beauty  of  a modern  city  com- 
posed entirely  of  such  dwellings.  But  a sail  up 
the  magnifioent  harbour  of  Halifax,  and  a look 
at  the  wooden  wharfs,  the  unsubstantial  wooden 
warehouses,  and  the  wooden  spires  of  distant 
churches,  is  enough  to  dispel  any  lingering  senti- 
ment that  may  have  been  had  regarding  them. 
For  the  wooden  houses  of  Halifax,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  so  devoid  of  architectural  taste 
that,  if  all  the  brick  and  stone  ones  were  taken 
away,  the  city  would  nob  present  such  a good 
appearance  as  the  wooden  stables  and  barns 
attached  to  the  hoases  in  a large  British  city,  if 
they  were  all  collected  together,  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  streets  and  squares.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make 
the  Bubjecc  interesting,  by  exhibiting  it  in  the 
three  phases  of  oonstruotiou,  style,  and  the 
shams  connected  therewith,  showing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  a style  of  art 
that  must  be  entirely  new  to  them. 

To  a foreigner,  a wooden  building  in  course  of 
erection  is  rather  an  interesting  operation.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  although  the  wooden  walls  are 
only  9 in.  thick  when  finished,  yet  the  founda- 
tions aro  built  of  stone,  2 ft.  thick,  and  sunk  4 ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  be 
beyond  the  reaoh  of  frost  in  winter.  When  the 
frame  arrives  from  the  country  (which  has  been 
executed  according  to  an  extra  plan  whioh  the 
, architect  has  to  furnish),  the  different  parts  are 
all  fitted  together  and  put  up  in  a few  days,  the 
whole  thing  looking  like  a vast  cage.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  finish  the  exterior  then,  for  the 
frame  is  all  boarded  over  with  inch  boards,  e^ 
cepb  the  openings  for  doors  and  windows;  and 
when  the  frames  for  the  latter  are  inserted,  the 
architraves  and  other  finish  are  nailed  round 
them,  the  cornice  and  pasteboards  are  put  on, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  walls  and  roofs  are 
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elated  with  wooden  slates  called  shingles.  Tet 
althongh  the  exterior  is  thus  soon  completed, 
the  interior  reqnires  as  much  time  as  a brick- 
and-stone  building,  for  it  is  finished  exactly 
similar,  so  mnch  so,  that  a stranger  taken  into 
one  in  the  evening  would  never  imagine  he  was 
in  a wooden  house. 

Althongh  dwellings  are  thus  easily  framed 
and  bnilt,  yet  there  is  considerable  constructive 
skill  sometimes  shown  in  bnilding  a wooden 
chnrch,  for  an  open  roof  is  thrown  over  a space 
of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  yet  these  9 in.  walls, 
without  any  buttress,  maintain  the  whole  with- 
out spreading  an  inch.  A wooden  tower  and 
spire,  150  ft.  high,  also  awakens  astonishment 
in  a stranger  ; and  well  it  might,  ns  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  wooden  architec- 
ture. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  style  of  the 
struoturcs.  Until  lately  they  were  of  the  moat 
nondescript  kind.  Our  oldest  chnrch  in  the  city 
was  meant  to  be  Classic,  but  the  spire  is  some- 
what Chinese  in  appearance,  and  the  louvres  of 
the  windows  are  all  painted  green.  Another 
was  after  some  Grecian  model,  and  has  a lofty 
portico,  with  massive  columns,  constrncted  of 
dozens  of  inoh-boards.  Another  was  designed 
by  a German  after  a ohuroh  in  his  own  conntry. 
The  form  is  pecnliar,  and  the  original  would,  no 
donbt,  bo  beautifnl,  bat  the  copy  is  spoilt  through 
ignorance  of  design  and  detail.  The  style  was 
meant  to  be  Komanesque.  Some  of  the  churches 
also  are  designed  in  what  is  meant  to  be  Gothic, 
the  tracery  in  the  windows  of  which  is  nsually 
Perpendicular.  Classic  cornices  and  details  are 
put  on  the  wholeof  these  buildisgs  alike  j while 
the  crockets  on  the  pinnacles  of  one  church  have 
a strong  resemblance  to  rams’  horns, 

Several  ohnrohes  pub  up  lately  evince  great 
improvement  in  design  and  detail,  and  are  gene- 
rally fair  specimens  of  Gothic,  considerieg  the 
material  they  are  built  in.  The  great  fault  of 
the  old  structures  was  a slimness  and  want  of 
relief  about  them  that  made  them  look  as  if  the 
least  wind  would  blow  them  over.  By  makieg 
the  walls  thicker,  greater  depth  is  now  obtained 
for  the  windows,  the  mouldings  and  details  are 
made  bolder,  showing  more  relief,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  different  features  are  detailed 
more  massively  and  decidedly,  thns  giving  a 
more  solid  look  to  the  whole.  While  we  think 
the  interior  of  a wooden  church  will  always 
look  better  than  the  exterior,  and  that  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  everywhere,  yob  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  some  of  our  smaller 
edifices  may  be  nob  undeserving  of  a place  in 
some  itinerant  European's  sketch-book. 

Our  older  houses,  worse  than  the  churches, 
were  built  of  no  design  whatever,  and  seemed 
to  be  pub  up  by  the  yard.  The  absurd  practice 
generally  prevailed  of  bnilding  them  as  plain  as 
possible  ontside,  while  all  the  wealth  was 
lavished  in  furnishing  the  inside.  Still  a portico 
was  considered  a necessai-y  appendage,  sup- 
ported by  a couple  of  fluted  columns,  which  were 
generally  painted  like  marble.  When  the  ex- 
teriors began  to  show  some  design,  they  were 
still  wrong,  for  they  hankered  after  a stone 
construction  and  solidity,  instead  of  the  pictn- 
resqno  bracketing,  overlapping,  and  broken 
skyline  of  our  Medimval  wooden  buildings.  In 
the  wealthy  little  town  of  Yarmouth,  we  have  a 
number  of  the  most  elaborate  wooden  houses  in 
the  conntry,  bnilt  in  the  solid  style,  with  full 
snites  of  rooms,  offices,  ioe-heuses,  barns  and 
stables,  that  cost  7,000Z.  and  8,00oi.  sterling,  a 
sum  that  would  have  erected  the  same  complete 
in  stone,  in  Britain.  Latterly  there  has  been 
more  attempts  at  wooden  construction  and 
appearance,  a greater  use  of  brackets  and  barge- 
boards,  while  the  roofs  are  as  much  broken  up 
as  is  consistent  with  the  climate,  which  is 
famous  for  causing  leaks.  There  is  no  donbt 
that  we  may  in  time  be  able  to  rival  oar 
Mediaeval  architects  in  wood,  as  we  have  already 
done  in  Gobhio  architecture  in  stone,  but  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  accomplished  with  less 
slavish  copyism  and  imitation  than  have  accom- 
panied it. 

We  now  come  to  the  shams  in  wooden  archi- 
tecture j and,  as  might  be  expected  in  this 
country,  they  are  innumerable.  Even  some  of 
the  very  latest  churches  abound  with  them  • for 
shell  buttresses  are  thrown  against  the  sides  and 
np  the  corners  of  towers  and  spires,  while  the 
walls  of  the  interior  are  lined  and  conrsed  in 
imitation  of  stone,  showing  the  horrible  oon- 
strnotion  of  a stone  interior  to  a wooden  exterior  ! 
Sometimes  whole  fronts  are  built  in  pieces  to 
look  like  stone,  and  then  the  whole  is  painted, 
and  carefully  sanded,  defying  detection  in  the 


mere  glance  of  the  uninitiated.  Wooden  cor- 
niros  and  balnsters  to  briok  and  stone  buildings, 
painted  and  sanded,  are  very  common.  Some  of 
the  shams  are  too  absurd.  A doorway  on  a 
recently-erected  house,  otherwise  finished  like  an 
ordinary  wooden  building,  was  painted  a green 
and  black  marble.  The  effect  is  outrageous. 
None  of  our  own  painters  would  ever  have 
thought  of  doing  it.  But  it  shows  the  taste  of 
onr  moneyed  men  when  a temptation  is  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  an  opportunity  for  display  is 
offered  them,  although  it  is  rather  glaring.  This 
was  an  importation, and  the  artist  was  said  to  be  a 
Scotchman.  If  so,  he  was  a very  degenerate  one, 
and  must  have  been  draion  through  the  United 
States.  The  most  amusing  sham  wo  have  seen 
for  a long  time,  however,  is  on  a house  in  one  of 
our  principal  streets  in  Halifax.  An  entrance 
was  wanted  to  the  platform  of  the  roof,  and 
instead  of  a mere  hatch,  the  idea  occurred  to  the 
proprietor  of  building  a sham  chimney  of  wood 
with  a door  in  it,  especially  as  there  was  a 
chimney  on  the  other  side  of  the  roof  it  would 
correspond  with.  Bnb  the  absurdity  does  not 
end  here,  for  the  the  other  ohimney  being  brick, 
this  one  was  not  made  to  resemble  that  material, 
but  was  painted,  lined,  and  conrsed  in  imitation 
of  stone.  The  whole  idea  is  as  absurd  as  if  the 
occupant  of  the  house,  who  is  a doctor,  had,  in 
putting  a wooden  arm  on  a negro,  made  it  hollow 
with  a lid  in  it,  so  that  it  would  serve  as  a snuff- 
box, while  he  painted  and  coloured  it  in  imitation 
of  that  of  a white  man. 

We  have  now  given  a general  idea  of  tho  state 
of  wooden  architecture  in  the  conntry,  and  while 
there  does  not  seem  much  for  congratulation,  yet 
there  is  appearance  of  considerable  improvement 
being  exhibited,  which  may  produce  good  fruit 
in  a few  years’  time.  And.  Dewau, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


POPLAR  AND  STEPNEY  SICK  ASYLUM. 

On  Thureday,  the  3rd,  this  asylum,  which  has 
been  erected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Act  (1867)  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  bedridden,  and  infirm  of  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Poor  Law  Districts  was  opened. 
The  land  upon  which  the  building  stands  is  a 
strip  of  about  4^  acres,  opposite  the  workhouse 
of  the  Stepney  Union  at  Bromley-by-Bow,  the 
two  buildings  being  divided  by  tho  Tilbury  and 
Southend  Railway.  The  building  has  been 
erected  upon  the  pavilion  system,  and  oonsists 
of  eight  separate  blocks.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  and  facing  the  railway  is  the  adminis- 
trative block,  consisting  of  the  board-room, 
offices,  chapel,  officers’  quarters,  kitchen,  stores, 
&c.  tfpon  each  side  of  this  blook  is  a double 
pavilion  and  singlepavilion,  each  separated  from 
the  block  and  from  each  other  by  a clear  space 
of  70  ft.  5 completing  this  range  of  buildiugs  is  a 
porter’s  lodge  at  one  end,  with  receiving  wards 
and  separation  wards.  Tho  whole  of  these 
bnildings  are  connected  along  the  front  on  the 
gronnd-floor  by  a corridor,  10  ft.  wide  and 
upwards  of  600  ft.  long ; above  this,  on  tho  first, 
floor,  is  a covered  way,  and  upon  the  second 
floor  an  open  terrace,  both  of  which  afford  a 
communication  between  the  pavilions  or  separate 
blocks  upon  each  floor,  and  so  redneo  to  a 
minimum  the  great  defect  of  tho  pavilion 
system,  viz.,  tho  labour  of  administration.  In 
tQe  rear  of  the  administrative  block  is  the 
laundry,  and  in  the  most  retired  corner  of  the 
gronnd  the  stable  and  dead-honse. 

The  huildiug  is  entered  from  Devons-road, 
Bromley.  The  materials  are  brick  and  Portland 
atone.  The  central  block  includes  a tower,  con- 
taining a large  tank  for  the  hot-water  warming 
circulation  and  supply.  This  building  is  faced 
with  malm  bricks,  and  has  strings  and  dressings 
of  Portland  stone  to  the  doors,  windows,  quoins, 
gablo;',  &c. 

Tho  bnilding  is  certified  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  contain  572  patients’  beds : the  bed- 
ridden and  infirm  will  be  placed  in  the  doable 
pavilions,  whilst  the  acutely  sick  will  oocnpy  the 
single  pavilions.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
erection  of  doable  pavilions  did  not  form  part  of 
the  architects’  original  design,  but  was  an 
alteration  suggested  by  the  authorities.  They 
are  not  advisable.  The  cubic  space  allotted  to 
each  patient  varies  from  1,000  fr.  to  1,500  ft. 

The  administrative  block  contains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  accommodation  neoeasary  for  the 
management  of  the  asylum,  and  surrounds  an 
open  court,  which  affords  facilities  for  lighting 
and  ventilation.  On  the  ground  fleor  is  a board- 
room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  decorated  in  carton  piorre 


by  Bookbinder,  and  furnished  from  designs  byi 
the  architects.  The  building  has  been  fitted 
with  electric  bells  by  Messrs.  Moeoley  & Co.  In 
the  waiting-room  has  been  fixed  a bell  indicate]^,; 
and  every  ward  and  each  principal  room  or  office- 
rings  into  this  room. 

In  the  rear  of  the  administrative  blook  are  the 
various  stores.  The  kitchen,  measuring  -1-0  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  and  the  scullery,  are  a'so  in  this  part  of 
the  bnilding.  The  cooking  appliances  inclnde 
two  large  roasting  and  baking  ranges,  with  epea 
fires,  and  a capacious  iron  panelled  steam  cook- 
ing apparatus,  fixed  on  the  floor  in  the  centre  of 
the  kitchen,  under  the  louvre  ventilation  in  tha 
open  timbered  roofi  It  has  an  underground 
flue  to  the  chimney,  and  consists  of  six  50  to  80 
gallons  steam  jacketed  boilers  and  a series  ol 
potato-steaming  trays.  This  apparatus  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Eraser,  Brothers,  of  Bromley* 
by- Bow. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  this  central 
building  contain  the  resident  officers’  quartan 
and  nurses’  dormitories. 

The  chapel  contains  sittings  for  110  personss 
it  has  an  open-timbered  roof  of  pine,  with 
moulded  tie-beams  and  carved  riba  under  the 
principal  rafters  meeting  in  a pointed  apex,  and 
the  spandrels  filled  in  with  perforated  panels. 

The  single  pavilion  has  three  wards,  lighted 
on  each  side  by  eight  sash  windows.  The  bede 
are  disposed  on  either  side  of  each  window, 
making  32  ft.  to  each  ward.  The  brickwork  o! 
the  walls  is  “ dinged  ” in  lien  of  being  plastered 
and  is  coloured  with  a manve-grey  tint  abov^. 
and  the  lower  portion  painted  buff,  with  chocO' 
late  line  and  skirting.  Ihe  windows  are  al 
fitted  with  green  Venetian  blinds.  The  dimen 
sions  of  these  wards  are  117  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide 
14  ft.  high.  The  warming  is  effected  by  twi 
large  ventilating  grates  to  each  ward,  with  air. 
chambers  at  back,  and  terra-cotta  blocks  am 
radiators,  by  means  of  which,  in  addition  to  tb 
direct  heat  by  radiation  from  the  fire,  fresh  coli 
air  is  mildly  warmed  in  the -air-chamber,  anc 
is  diffused  in  gentle  streams  into  the  ward 
Fresh  air  can  also  be  admitted  from  the  windowi 
at  the  sides,  from  the  bay-windows  at  the  end 
from  the  swing  entrance-doors  to  the  staircases 
from  the  largo  frame  of  regulating-lonvrea  ove 
these  doors,  and  from  Sherringham’s  ventilators 
one  of  which  is  placed  between  each  side-windov 
near  the  ceiling.  The  foul  air  is  withdrawn  b;i 
means  of  a number  of  separate  upcast  shaftsi 
built  in  the  chimney-stacks,  but  separate  from; 
although  near  to,  the  smoke-flues,  fitted  wit! 
iron  gratings  in  the  wards,  and  terminatiii^ 
above  tho  roofs  with  iron  louvres,  to  preveiy 
down-draught.  Each  shaft  is  separate  fron. 
the  other,  so  that  the  fonl  air  of  one  waoj 
may  not  penetrate  into  the  other  wardfi 
There  are  also  a number  of  similar  ventilating 
shafts  built  in  the  end  walls.  Great  care  bah 
been  taken  to  provide  means  to  give  an  upware 
direction  to  all  fresh-air  inlets,  so  as  to  prevenf 
draughts,  which  are  the  frequent  unploasaitt 
oonsequencos  of  badly-arranged  veutilatio'i 
apparatns.  As  the  questions  of  warming  an^ 
ventilation  cannot  be  considerod  apart,  ic  may  bi 
here  mentioned  that  warming  by  open  fire 
grates  has  been  considered  to  be  the  mo» 
healthy,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  au 
warming  chambers,  will  no  doubt  be  suffioieni 
to  maintain  a temperature  of  60°.  The  ceilingi 
and  floors  are  supported  by  girders,  each  formen 
of  two  rolled-iron  I joists,  each  9 in.  deep 
riveted  one  over  the  other,  the  top  half  of  thi 
girder  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  flooringi 

At  the  free  end  of  each  ward  is  built  a bath 
room  on  one  side,  and  water-closets  and  slojl, 
shoots  on  the  other  j these  are  ont  off  from  thi 
wards  by  means  of  intervening  lobbies  fitte. 
with  ventilators  and  having  windows  on  boh 
sides.  The  bath-rooms  have  each  a batho, 
wheels.  The  water-closets  are  fitted  witS| 
Lambert’s  or  Underhay’s  self-flushing  seat  actio'; 
apparatus,  and  there  are  provided  ranges  o: 
white  marble  slabs  with  earthenware  wash, 
basins  fitted  with  Finch’s  anti-vibration  self; 
closing  hot  and  cold  water  push- valves.  Attache; 
to  each  ward  is  a room  for  the  nurse,  having  i, 
window  by  means  of  which  she  can  overlook  th. 
patients  under  her  charge. 

In  the  laundry  building  are  a receiviog-rooiri 
throe  wash-houses,  iromng-room,  boiler  am 
Gogine  bouses,  and  mess  and  sleeping  rooms  fcii 
the  laundry  woman  and  her  assistants.  Thi 
wash-houses  are  fitted  with  McAlpine’s  dolly 
washers  and  Bradford’s  rotary  washing- machiae£' 
patent  hydro-extractors  in  lien  of  wringertj 
steam  boiling-tubs,  mangles  and  other  ueceasar;! 
appliance’,  driven  by  10-horae  power  (nominal! 
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)am  engioe  iq  basement.  In  the  ironing-room 
a large  chamber  of  drying-horses,  heated  by 
3 iron  ooke-atove  which  beats  the  laundresses’ 
>08.  The  basement  of  this  building  contains  a 
Qoh  of  four  large  Cornish  boilers,  two  of  which 
3 for  s':eam,  whilst  the  other  two  are  for  the 
t-wator  warming  and  the  hot-water  supply 
jpeotively  throughout  the  whole  building;  the 
lole  is  thus  placed  conveniently  under  the 
arge  of  the  engineer  and  his  stoker.  A fumi- 
tor  is  also  provided  in  the  laundry  building, 

.t  cut  off  from  the  wash-houses  and  with  a 
parate  external  entrance.  In  this  chamber  is 
migated  the  out-door  clothing  of  the  patients 
fore  it  is  stored. 

The  drainage  is  of  glazed  stonewara  pipes, 
)m  13  in.  to  4 in.  in  diameter,  connected  with 
e new  northern  low-level  sewer. 

The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Mann, 
Kentish-town,  whose  contract  was  30,0001. 
le  total  coat,  with  the  other  contracts  for 
ainage,  laying  out  ground,  entrance-gates, 
lundary-walls  and  fences,  stores,  mantelpieces, 
lad-house  and  stable  fittings,  stained  ohapel 
indows,  gas  and  water  supply,  fire-mains, 
nks,  Venetian  blinds,  cooking  apparatus, 
undry  machinery,  steam-engine  and  boilers, 
)t-water  apparatus  and  boilers,  lifts,  electric 
ilia,  speaking-tubes,  dispensary  fittings,  as- 
raltiog,  &o.,  was  43,0001.  The  cooking 
jparatus  and  laundry  machinery  were  sup- 
ied  by  Messrs.  Fraser  Brothers,  Bromley- 
f'-Bow;  hot-water  supply  and  warming  appa- 
itus,  cold-water  supply,  and  tanks  and  fire- 
lains,  by  Messrs.  Jeaks  & Co.,  Great  Bussell- 
.reet ; the  entranoe-gates  were  cast  by 
[cFarlane  & Co.,  Glasgow  and  London;  the 
hapel  windows  executed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  Bedford- 
(juare;  the  gas-fitting  was  by  Mr.  Fulton, 
tepney ; the  blinds  were  by  Mr.  Riddell, 
fcepnoy ; painting  and  colouring  of  wards,  &c., 
Ir.  A.  Derby,  Limehouse;  asphalting,  Mr. 
ilkingbon,  Fiah-street-hill ; and  joinery  fittings, 
y Mr.  Sheffield,  Poplar.  Mr.  V.  Hibbens  was 
.erk  of  the  works,  and  Messrs.  Arthur  & 
. Harston,  East  India-road,  London,  were  the 
rohiteots. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

A PARTY  of  some  120  gentlemen,  many  of  them 
lembers  of  the  fourth  estate,  met  on  the  29Dh 
It.  in  the  Alexandra  Palace.  An  intended  walk 
)and  the  park  was  preventsd  by  the  stormy 
•eather,  but  few  present  regretted  that  they 
ere  thus  detained  to  hear  the  magic  music  of 
[r.  Sullivan  on  the  organ.  With  all  that  we 
ave  heard  of  music  daring  the  past  few  months, 
ao  effect  of  the  vox  angelica,  coming  down  from 
Q6  solid  roof  of  the  noble  building,  was  a sor- 
rise  as  well  as  a delight.  A very  elegant 
^eUner  was  arranged  in  one  of  the  saloons  of 
he  building,  Sir  William  Wiseman,  bart.,  one  of 
he  executive  committee,  being  in  the  chair.  We 
hould  have  said  no  more  on  a matter  chiefly 
uteresting  to  those  who  were  present,  were  it 
lot  for  the  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd, — 
he  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  some  people  call  him.  Ths 
earned  gentleman  said  that  having  been  pro- 
Bssionally  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
lew  company,  he  had  become  so  profoundly  im- 
iressed  with  the  importance  and  solidity  of  the 
icheme  as  not  only  to  give  his  name  as  a trustee, 
)ut  to  take  a most  lively  interest  in  the  success 
if  the  undertaking.  To  secure  the  most  perfect 
incoesB,  all  that  was  required,  in  his  opinion, 
vas  publicity,  and  that  the  public  should  under- 
itaod  the  plan, 

The  long  and  oonsoientiona  detail  of  the 
JTOspectua  is  too  difficult  for  many  people 
;o  master  in  a hurry.  The  ordinary  reader 
Inquires  to  know,  in  half  a dozen  lines,  what  is 
proposed  ; let  us  endeavour  to  supply  this  want. 
Inst  without  the  four-mile  radius  from  Charing- 
cross  lies  an  estate  of  nearly  500  acros  of  bill- 
aide  land,  covered  with  turf,  and  studded  with 
fine  timber.  On  this  land  is  built  a large  exhibi- 
tion-hall or  palace,  which  is  ready  for  immediate 
use.  The  annual  growth  of  London  is  so  rapid 
that,  unless  some  check  is  interposed,  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years’  time  the  whole  of  this  park 
will  be  turned  into  building  land,  and  London 
will  push  on,  in  direct  lines  of  brick  and  mortar, 
to  Finchley  and  to  Edgware.  To  preserve  this 
land  for  public  use,  a company  is  now  being 
formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
Tontine.  Every  one  who  takes  a guinea  share 
ID  this  company  will  become  a proprietor  of  the 
park,  and,  as  snob,  will  have  the  right  to  free 
entrance  on  Sunday,  when  none  but  proprietors 
will  be  admitted.  On  other  days,  music,  sporls, 


exhibitions  of  fine  and  industrial  art,  hawking, 
and  other  attractions,  will  be  accessible  for  a 
moderate  payment.  No  liability  is  incurred  by 
the  guinea  shareholder.  No  dividend  will  be 
paid ; but  in  1886  the  value  of  the  property  will 
be  divided  among  tbo  surviving  guinea  ticket- 
hollers. 

The  estate  is  now  purchasable  at  the  price  of 
675,000  guineas.  The  land  alone  is  thought 
worth  upwards  of  450,0001.  at  the  rate  of  recant 
sales  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Palace  and 
other  buildings  have,  it  is  stated  by  the  vendors, 
cost  upwards  of  490,0001.  The  value  of  orna- 
mental property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
increases  with  great  rapidity.  At  Sydenham, 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  in  1852 ; the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  was  opened  more 
recently.  lu  each  of  these  cases  the  value 
of  the  ornamental  land  has  multiplied  from  six  to 
seven  fold  in  fifteen  years.  The  value  of  the 
Alexandra  Park,  in  1886,  at  this  same  rate  of 
improvement,  will  scarcely  be  leas  than  5,0001 
per  acre. 

The  income  from  admissions  will  be  devoted  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  maintenance  and  embel- 
lishment of  the  property,  and  to  providing  at- 
tractions for  the  public.  The  net  profit  will 
belong  to  the  certificate-holders.  Id  is  proposed 
to  distribute  the  amount  among  them  every 
three  years  by  means  of  Fine-Art  Unions. 

Thus  the  holder  of  a guinea-ticket  will  have 
780  free  admissions,  five  chances  of  an  Art-Union 
prize  (high  or  low)  ,atid  a distribution  share  in  1886, 
which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  101.  If  the 
nominee  on  the  certificate  dio  before  1886,  li.  for 
eaoh  share  will  be  retnrned  by  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Insurance  Company  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  nominee.  Thus  the  utmost  loss,  in 
any  case,  to  an  insured  guinea  certificate-holder 
will  be  one  sbilling,  paid  for  insurance,  and  the 
interest  on  the  guinea.  The  possible  and  the 
probable  benefits  we  have  mentioned.  Of  coarse, 
if  the  Tontine,  as  the  scheme  is  called,  is  not 
filled  up,  the  money  will  be  returned  intact. 


A NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  founding  a theatre  for  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  works  of  a high  class  met  on 
Monday  last,  discussed  at  some  length  the  best 
mode  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose,  and 
adjourned  to  allow  time  for  the  preparation  of  a 
programme  which  might  be  set  forth  to  test 
public  feeling.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that,  whatever  shape  such  an  organisation  might 
take  (such  as  a limited  company,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  personal  responsibility),  the  expecta- 
tion of  pecuniary  profit  should  not  be  offered  as 
an  inducement  to  subsoribe.  The  return  of  money 
subscribed,  if  desired,  in  the  event  of  success, 
would  be  but  reasonable,  but  profits,  it  was 
thought,  should  go  towards  the  erection  of  a com- 
plete building  hereafter,  or  for  the  establishment 
of  retiring  pensions  for  actors.  The  time  of  year 
would  probably  prevent  vigorous  proceedings 
just  nov;  but  public  opinion  might  be  tested, 
and  if  the  response  proved  Batisfaotory,  the 
scheme  could  be  launched  in  earneat  when 
people  return  to  town. 

As  full  discussion  is  desirable,  we  print  the 
following  from  one  who  has  a right  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject.  We  do  not  ourselves  find  any- 
thing in  it  to  discourage  those  who  are  interest- 
ing themselves  in  the  present  movement: — 

Sir, — I have  read  the  communioation  on  this 
subject  in  the  Builder  of  July  15th  with  much 
interest.  “ That  there  ought  to  be  a National 
Theatre  where  dramatic  works  of  tbo  highest 
class  could  be  constantly  produced,”  I quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Godwin. 

To  the  mode  of  effecting  this  moat  desirable 
result  I do  not,  at  present,  see  my  way.  From 
any  Government  that  is  or  is  to  be  no  aid  can  be 
expected.  Even  if  we  had  an  enlightened  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer, — enlighfcoued,  I mean, 
on  the  subject  of  a National  Theatre, — can  you 
conceive, — I cannot, — the  row  there  would  be 
from  all  economists  in  and  out  of  the  House ; the 
still  greater  row  that  would  proceed  from  chapels, 
if  not  from  churches? 

ThePiinoeof  Wales’s  Theatre  is  cited  often 
as  an  example  that  when  a manager  leads  well 
audiences  will  follow  willingly.  No  one  admires 
more  than  I do  the  excellent  performances  and 
plays  at  that  house.  Bub  it  must  nob  be  forgotten 
chat  the  experiment  of  good  leading  and  following 
is  there  made  on  a very  small  basis.  The  oome- 
dies,  so  deservedly  successful,  being  devoted  to 


English  life  and  manners,  may  be  justly  termei 
nati'mal,  bat  quantula  pars  ? — a nook  and  corner 
of  English  life. 

I am  in  poaseasion  of  J.  Philip  Kemble’s 
accoant-books  of  his  managemeut  at  Covent 
Garden,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning — i.e.,  the  first  eight  or  nine  years — of 
the  present  ceatury.  The  general  rale  was  at 
that  time  to  give  thrice  a week,  i.e , on  the  on 
nights,  either  a play  of  Shakspsare’s,  Massinger’s, 
Southern’s,  or  some  other  clasaioal  dramas  ; on 
the  o/-night9,  i.e.,  Tuesdoy,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  new  or  not  very  old  plays, — cer- 
tainly few  of  them  national  or  classical.  The 
Othello  • caste  then  comprised  J.  Kemble, 
C.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddoas,  Miss  Brunton  or  Mrs. 
Powell,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Holman,  Barrymore,  &o., 
all  more  or  less  famous  in  their  day, — a day 
when  barristers,  literary  men,  and  M.P.s  occu- 
pied the  first  five  rows  of  the  pit,  and  who  con- 
stituted a very  formidable  jury  both  as  regarded 
authors  and  actors.  With  what  success  ? 
C.  Kemble  told  me,  many  years  after  his  brother 
and  sister  had  retired  from  the  world  as  well  as 
from  the  stage,  that  " Othello,”  for  example,  waa 
played  to  houses  containing  301.  worth  of  tickets, 
while  “Pizarro”  and  “Bluebeard”  filled  the 
treasury.  The  elephants,  in  1807  or  there- 
about, were  an  immense  success  ! You  know,  I 
have  no  doubt,  George  Colmau  the  Younger’s 
tale  of  Master  Daw,  the  call-boy.  I cannot  re- 
collect tbe  exact  title  of  the  posm  (it  is  in 
Colman’s  “ Broad  Grins”),  but  Master  Daw  is 
the  hero  of  it,  and  Colman  throws  some  light 
on  the  tastes  of  the  British  publio,  and  on  the 
catering  of  managers  for  their  amusement, 


“Daring  his  time  from  tbe  proscenium  ta'on, 

Thalia  and  Melpomene  both  raoish'd  : 

Seeming  to  hint  to  a capricious  age, 

SuiTdr  tbe  quadrupeds  to  keep  the  stage, 

The  Muses  to  be  banish'd," 

As  I have  not  seen  the  poem  for  at  least  thirty 
years,  I may  not  quote  verbatim,  bub  this  is  the 
gist  of  his  satire. 

Again,  if  you  consult  that  most  useful  book, 
Ganeste’s  “ History  of  tbs  Stage,”  you  will  see 
very  few  traces  of  a National  Theatre  even  at  a 
time  when,  to  listen  to  some  people,  there  really 
was  something  like  one. 

Well,  it  is  true  that  Shakepsare  and  other 
sterling  dramatic  poets  were  endured  in  these 
haloyon  days.  But  how  ? Doctored  by  Cibber, 
by  Nahum  Tate,  John  Dryden,  &o.  Shakspeare, 
since  the  Restoration,  has  rarely  been  performed 
pur  et  siynple.  Edmund  Kean,  muoh  to  his 
credit,  tried  to  give  the  real  “ Lear,”  but  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Tate’s,  in  which  the 
old  king  winds  up  with  a tag  from  Pope’s 
“ Essay  on  Man,”  and  survives  his  affllctioas, 
joins  Edgar  and  Cordelia  iu  holy  matrimony,  and 
lives  happily  ever  after,  with  his  pals,  Kent  and 
Gloucester  / 

Maoroacly  played  the  real  “ Lear,”  but  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  restore  the  real  “ Richard  III.”  J. 
Kemble  retained  Dryden’s  abominable  mangle  of 
“ The  Tempsst,”  and  inserted  into  “ Coriulauus  ” 
some  corroborating  scenes  from  Thomson’s  [“  The 
Seasons  ”]  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  I do  not 
know  whether  he,  in  “Macbeth,”  made  a dying 
speech  taken  out  of  the  second  part  of 
“ Henry  IV.,”  transplanted  by  Colley  Cibber 
into  “Richard  111.,”  and  then  put  into  the 
mouth  of  “Great  Glamis  worthy  Cawdor;” 
bub  E.  Kean  certainly  wound  up  the  part 
with  “ Now  shall  tbo  world  no  longer  be  a 
stage,”  &o.  These  are  a very  few  of  the  many 
instances  I could  bring  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  “ divine  Williams  ” by  his  countrymen  and 
admirers.  We  have  much  hypocrisy  in  Britain, — 
none  deeper  than  our  profession  of  love  for 
Shakspeare. 

So,  I can  discern,  neither  in  the  present 
nor  the  past  age,  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
expeoting  tbe  public, — ” pensive  ” or  not, — 
bo  rise  to  the  level  of  a National  Theatre. 
I differ  from  some  of  my  friends  in  thinking 
the  fault  lies  with  the  actors  and  aotreases 
in  any  great  degree.  Rather  do  I impute  the 
failure  of  the  stage  to  the  want  of  organisation 
in  the  pieces  enacted  and  the  performers  in 
them.  I can  recollect  John  Fawcett’s, — stage- 
manager  at  Covenb  Garden, — training  of  his 
forces.  Mr.  Maoready  drilled  even  the  wounded 
captain  in  “Macbeth”  into  good  and  forcible 
acting.  Very  little  chance  had  a performer  in  his 
day  of  going  home  to  his  early  dinner  until  he  or 
she  bad  done  his  bidding.  E.  Kean,  so  far  as  1 
knew,  never  interfered.  C.  Kean  was  most 
laborious  in  his  rehearsals:  so  is  Mias  Wilton 
now.  Bub  where  else  is  there  a rehearsal  de- 
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aerving  tte  name,  except  of  tremendona  effects, — 
jamping  off  a tower,  or  into  a “ oheerfal  blaze  ?” 

For  the  decline  of  the  stage  we  have  much  to 
thank  oar  ari9tocrac7  for.  They,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, pooh-poohed  E.  Kean,  cold-shonldered 
Macready,  and  lately,  i.e.,  within  three  or  fonr 
years,  gave  Mdlle.  Schneider  a reception  that 
Conld  not  have  been  exceeded  in  warmth  or 
deration  had  Her  Majesty,  after  her  long  retire- 
ment, snddenly  appeared  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre. 

To  have  a National  Theatre,  there  most  be  a 
national  craving  for  one.  Of  that  I see  no 
symptoms.  Mr.  Pianche  does.  He  has  better 
and  wider  opportunities  of  observing  than  I 
have,  and  I heartily  hope  that  I am  wrong  and 
that  he  is  right.  VfiTUS. 


HALIFAX  INFIEMAEY  COMPETITION. 

The  quarterly  board  of  the  Infirmary  have 
selected  the  plans  from  those  competing  for  the 
three  premiums  offered  for  designs  for  the  new  in- 
firmary. Seventeen  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in, 
from  London,  Newcastle,  Stockton,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  Halifax,  &c.  We  anderstand  that  the  Board 
intend  exhibiting  the  selected  plans  and  those  of 
the  other  architects  who  assent  to  their  exhibi- 
tion, in  one  of  the  public  rooms  in  the  town.  The 
Board  have  awarded  the  first  preminm,  of  150L, 
to  the  plans  marked  “ Jiljculapias  ” (Mr.  Bake- 
well,  of  Leeds  and  Halifax).  The  design  is 
Gothic,  and  there  are  six  pavilions,  each  in  two 
stories,  and  two  smaller  wards  for  convalescents. 
There  are  to  be  217  beds,  when  the  infirmary  is 
fully  completed;  and  at  present  the  portion 
accommodating  eighty-four  beds  can  be  built. 
The  total  cost  per  bed  is  estimated  at  150J. 

The  second  preminm  (751.),  “Bed  Cross,”  is 
given  to  Messrs.  R.  Ives  & Son,  of  this  town. 
This  design  is  also  Gothic,  on  the  pavilion  prin- 
ciple, having  200  beds,  and  20  in  the  fever 
wards.  At  first  eighty-six  beds  could  be  built. 
Cost  190^  per  bed. 

Premium  three  (251.),  motto,  ” Nightingale,” 
goes  to  Messrs.  A.  Smith  & Co.,  of  London. 
This  design  is  also  Gothic,  and  can  either  be 
built  for  210  beds  (98  at  first)  or  for  172  beds 
(80  at  first). 


THE  MOVEMENT  IN  COVENT  GARDEN 
MARKET. 

The  daily  press  has  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  Covent  Garden  Market, 
and  the  serious  differences  that  have  arisen 
between  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  tenants, 
the  salesmen.  One  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  market  in  Leicester-square ; 
another  the  extension  of  Farringdon  Market, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  business  of  Covent 
Garden,  at  an  expense  of  150,0001. ; while  a 
third  recommends  a compromise  to  both  parties. 
Strange  to  say,  none  of  the  journals  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  anomaly  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  having  the  only  great  wholesale  vege- 
table market  in  the  metropolis  entirely  under 
his  own  control.  Of  what  practical  value  is 
local  self-government  when  one  of  its  chief 
duties  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a landed  monopo- 
list like  the  noble  Duke  ? Nearly  all  the  large  ■ 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  of  the 
colonies,  are  well  supplied  with  markets  esta- 
blished by  the  municipal  authorities  ; and  these 
being  under  the  control  of  an  anuual  election, 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  checking  any  abuses  in 
their  management.  The  answer  to  all  this,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  short-comings  in  London, 
is,  that  we  must  wait  for  that  long-promised 
reform  in  our  local  government  which  seems  to 
recede  as  we  advance,  its  opponents  skilfully 
buttressing  themselves  behind  many  other  more 
powerful  social  and  political  monopolies  and 
vested  interests. 

Every  interest  except  the  public  interest  seems 
to  be  over-represented.  Well-managed  and  rich 
oompauies  who  supply  gas  and  water  are  snp- 
ported  by  others  who  cannot  give  so  good  a 
reason  for  their  existence  ; livery  companies, 
endowed  schools,  and  close  corporations,  with 
all  the  following  of  officials,  annuitants,  con- 
tractors, &c.,  who  “ live,  move,  and  have  their 
being”  under  the  patronage  of  these  antiquated, 
effete,  and  often  corrupt  institutions,  fight  with 
a spirit  and  determination  that  often  prevail 
over  the  common  weal,  for  which  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  exist.  To  do  the  City  corporation 
justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  during  the  last 
few  years  it  has  shown  wonderful  activity,  and  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  indisposed  to  enter  into  the 


views  of  the  Covent-garden  salesmen.  It  was ' 
not  before  time  that  it  awoke  from  the  dream  of 
security  in  which  it  had  so  long  indulged ; and, 
immediately  on  the  Thames  Embankment  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  construction,  set  about  the  im- 
portant and  costly  works  of  the  Holborn  Via- 
duct, the  Smichfield  Market,  and  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Its  bands  are,  without  countiug  this 
new  project,  already  pretty  full : a new  Foreign 
Cattle-market  at  Deptford,  an  extension  of 
Billingsgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  all  of 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  much  money 
and  skill.  So  far  the  public  has  benefited  by 
the  rivalry  that  exists  between  the  two  bodies, 
and  will  so  long  as  it  does  not  run  to  extremes. 
The  City  corporation  has  survived  the  other 
close  boroughs  nearly  .forty  years,  although  ic 
cannot  be  said  that  quiet  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion has  been  had ; indeed,  not  a session  of  Par- 
liament has  passed  without  some  open  or  covert 
attack  npon  its  privileges.  Municipal  reformers 
at  one  time,  the  executive  at  another,  have  tried 
to  exercise  their  skill  upon  it.  The  City,  how- 
ever, remains  entrenched  within  its  ancient  for- 
tress of  royal  charters  and  franchises,  and  some 
recent  events  show  that  there  is  “ life  in  the 
old  dog  yet.”  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the 
City  mode  of  defence : it  keeps  on  good  terms 
with  both  the  ruling  parties,  and  while  fending 
off  every  blow  aimed  at  itself,  is  zealous  in 
assisting  to  reform  anything  oat  of  its  own 
sphere.  With  all  its  faults  we  should  have  little 
to  complain  of  were  its  bouudaries  identical 
with  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  even  the  four-mile 
circle;  but  I fear  this  or  any  reform  of  our 
vestry-ridden  town  is  a good  way  off,  and  must 
wait  the  advent  of  a stronger  mau  than  the 
present  Home  Minister. 

From  this  digression  I now  return  to  Covent 
Garden.  I do  nob  hold  with  any  of  the  plans 
proposed  to  settle  it.  With  the  Duke,  who  has 
only  a life  interest,  a satisfactory  settlement  is 
hardly  possible,  and,  everything  duly  considered, 
is  not  desirable.  The  fact  is  the  country 
has  outgrown  its  old  suit,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  changes  to  be  useful  should  be 
thorough.  The  market  ought  to  bo  public 
property,  the  Duke  being  with  all  due  speed 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  Every  one 
knows  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  divert- 
ing the  current  of  business  out  of  its  accustomed 
channels,  and  in  markets  particularly  the  experi- 
ence  has  been  nearly  uoiform.  The  latest  and 
most  oonspicuous  failure  is  the  Baroness  Burdebt 
Coutts’s  magnificent  Columbia  Market.  The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek, — the  oustom  of  localities 
devoted  to  this  purpose  io  streets  and  narrow 
lanes  without  much  through  traffic,  such  as  Clare 
Market,  Leather-lane,  Newport,  and  many  other 
places  where  people  can  supply  their  wants  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  much  time.  The  great  extent 
of  the  metropolis  would  render  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide markets  within  an  easy  distance  of  its  wide- 
spread and  populous  suburbs,  while  the  ceutral 
parts  are  sufficiently  accommodated  in  a way 
they  have  gradually  become  accustomed  to.  If, 
therefore,  experience  is  to  guide  us,  it  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  wholesale 
markets  only  can  be  established  with  a fair  pro- 
spect of  success,  and  further  to  remove  these,  or 
to  establish  new  ones,  is  evidently  hazardous. 
The  removal  of  Newgate  to  Smithficld  was  so 
long  foreseen,  and  the  two  sites  are  so  near 
together,  as  nob  to  form  a fair  exception.  The 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  removed  from  Smith- 
field  has  caused  a considerable  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice to  the  oorporation,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Farringdon. 

I come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
wholesale  frnit  and  vegetable  market  should 
remain  in  its  present  central  site,  but  nob  with 
its  present  noble  proprietor.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  seek  power  from  Parlia- 
ment to  buy  him  out,  and  to  extend  the  site,  and 
to  open  some  new  streets  of  access  to  it.  The 
site  should  be  carried  eastwardly  its  full  width 
to  Wellington-street  and  Bow-street,  which  ought 
to  have  in  front  of  the  east  end  of  the  market 
a width  of  80  f^or  100  ft.  Westwardly,  it 
should  extend  noirbeyond  Sonthampton-streeb, 
and  the  whole  of  this  space  would,  with  a central 
covered  street,  give  ample  space  fur  vegetables. 
Ttie  fruit  and  flower  market  would  form  a , 
separate  afiair,  divided  opposite  the  end  of 
Southampton-etreet  by  a wide  street,  and  ex- 
tending  west  along  King-street  and  Henrietta- 
street  to  Church-passage,  being  in  two  bouaes, 
having  St.  Paul’s  Church  and  fore-court  lying 
between.  The  above  would  far  more  than  double 
the  existing  accommodation;  and  considering  the 


vast  trade  present  and  prospective,  ought  not  tc 
entail  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  upon  the  rate 
payers.  I suppose  an  entirely  new  conetructiox 
wonld  be  necessary;  and,  if  so,  provision  oughi 
to  be  made  in  a lofty  basement  for  future  sub 
terranean  railway  connexion  with  the  great  lint 
north  and  south  of  the  river.  The  basemenl 
oould  also  be  utilised  as  a freight  station,  having 
a tannelled  entrance  to  the  Strand  for  ordinarj 
van  and  wagon  traffic.  This  would  be  a similai 
arrangement  bo  the  Groat  Western  at  Smithfield 
bub  with  the  advantage  of  a level  oarriage-waj 
to  the  Strand  in  place  of  the  circular  inoluM 
leading  to  that  station. 

In  conolnsion,  I would  respectfully  urge  npoi 
all  classes  to  join  in  an  active  agitation  to  gei 
rid  of  the  miserable  muddle  we  submit  to  in  th< 
matter  of  local  government.  The  vestries  shonk 
be  replaced  by  regular  municipalities  of  fron 
150,000  to  250,000.  This  would  reduce  th( 
number  from  forty  to  fifteen,  or  not  exceeding 
twenty.  The  City  limit  should  be  extended,  so  a: 
to  double  its  present  population,  and  the  preseni 
Board  of  Works,  which  is  only  a vestry,  shoult 
be  replaced  by  a body  formed  by  direct  election 
like  the  School  Board.  If  we  start  on  a basis  o 
one  member  to  50,000,  this  would  give  sixty-five 
to  which  might  be  added  one  delegate,  appointet 
by  each  local  body, — say,  fifteen, — in  all,  say 
eighty.  If  men  were  really  in  earnest,  snob  i 
reform  is  quite  within  their  power,  in  spite  o 
vested  interests  ; and  nothing  satisfactory  cat 
be  done  without  some  such  change.  J.  W. 


THE  NEW  COUNTY  COURT, 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

The  old  mansion,  at  the  corner  of  Beast 
market,  erected  in  1759,  from  designs  b; 
Hawksmore,  having  been  purchased  by  thi 
Government,  it  has  been  extended  and  altered 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  court  an( 
offices.  The  alterations  and  additions  are  nov 
nearly  completed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  thi 
first  Court  in  the  now  building  on  the  1-lth  inat. 
when  it  will  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  an 
sightly  projecting  steps  have  been  removed  fron 
the  front  door  in  Market-street,  and  a nev 
Ancaster  stone  doorway  of  Grecian  architeotnri 
inserted,  with  small  shafts  above  the  transom 
and  having  two  oiroular  panels,  with  a oarvet 
monogram,  the  date  1870  at  the  sides  of  th 
door,  and  the  words  “ County  Courts  ” inciset 
in  the  transom.  Access  is  gained  by  this  dec 
to  the  publio  offices,  and  to  the  bailiff  s ant 
baokrnptcy  rooms.  This  door  will  form  th 
public  entrance  for  all  office  business.  Th 
judge’s  entrance  is  situated  in  Beaumont-street 

The  old  dining-room,  having  at  various  time 
fulfilled  the  uses  of  a kitchen,  larder,  am 
scullery,  is  now  restored  nearly  to  its  origina 
form.  There  is  a new  strong  room  attached  b 
this  office.  The  public  entrance  to  the  Conrt  i 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  new  buildings  ii 
Beaumont-street.  The  front  is  executed  in  r6( 
bricks,  obtained  at  Walkeringham,  and  is  re 
liaved  by  a coroioe  and  dressings  of  Ancaste 
stone,  the  mouldings  being  Grecian,  free!; 
treated.  The  Courthouse  is  a handsome,  loft; 
room,  lighted  by  fifteen  windows,  semicircula 
heads,  glazed  with  ground  glass.  The  walla  o 
the  Court  are  panelled  as  wainscot,  6 ft.  high 
in  clean  yellow  deal,  varnished ; the  fittings  alS' 
are  clean  yellow  deal,  except  the  doors,  seats 
table  tops,  and  mouldings,  and  these  are  oak 
French  polished.  The  Court  is  lighted  by  bronzi 
gas  standards,  and  is  heated  by  a Peirce’s  pyro 
pneumatic  stove.  The  chimney-pieces  and  lava 
tories  are  of  fossil  marble.  Mr.  George  Johnson 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  general  contractor,  Th( 
foreman  of  the  works  is  Mr.  J.  Johnson.  Th 
gas-fittings  have  all  been  supplied  and  exccutec 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Vine’Street,  Piccadilly 
London.  Messrs.  Whetstone,  of  Coalville 
Leicester,  have  supplied  the  encaustic  tile  floors 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Gainsborough,  the  plumbing  am 
glazing  ; Mr.  Calvert,  of  Gainsborough,  the  paint 
ing  and  decorating ; Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  Gains 
borough,  the  plasterer’s  work  j and  Mr.  Koberi 
Phillips  has  been  the  olerk  of  the  works ; and 
Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Sorby,  late  surveyor  to  the 
Crown  for  County  Courts,  is  the  architect. 


Heath  • Common  Stone  ~ 

These  extensive  stone  quarries,  simated  neai 
Wakefield,  iu  Yorkshire,  with  a face  of  rook 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  have  non 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  ^als,  of  tho 
Darfield  Stone  Quarries,  Barnsley. 
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INOIENT  TIMBER  HOUSES,  GERMANY. 
Some  of  onr  readers  may  be  led  to  ■wonder 
hy  we  have  again  returned  to  the  subject  of 
mber  buildings,  when  so  few  works  of  this 
JBcription  are  now  carried  out  in  this  country, 
'e  feel  sure,  however,  that  a careful  study  of 
le  examples  of  this  kind  of  construction 
hioh  we  have  lately  given,  would  be  moat 
iluable  and  useful  to  those  architects  who 
ive  to  make  designs  for  the  colonies.  The 
mber  buildings  recently  erected  in  New 
ealand,  for  instance,  show  such  a misapplica- 
on  of  material,  and  the  magnificent  timber  to 
> easily  obtained,  both  in  that  colony  and  parts 
'Australia,  offers  such  wonderful  opportunities 
r the  formation  of  a really  artistic  and  scien- 
fic  style  of  architecture,  that  we  think  we  need 
fer  no  apology  for  returning  to  this  interesting 
ady. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  three  examples 
’ timber  houses  of  the  most  elaborate  desorip- 
on  j in  fact,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
id  three  more  interesting  specimens  of  this 
ass  of  buildings. 

The  example  on  tho  left  is  at  Boppard,  and 
itea  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  com- 
encement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is 
habis  called  a “ timber- framed  ” house  j that  is 
say,  tho  timber  is  used  only  for  construc- 
ve  purposes,  all  the  other  portions  being  of 
■ick  and  rubble,  covered  with  plaster.  It  will 
) seen  by  referring  to  our  illustration,  that  the 
nbor  work  commences  at  once  from  the  foun- 
ibion,  or  at  least  from  a basement  of  masonry, 
)t  more  than  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  high.  The  timbers 
e not  moulded  or  carved,  except  those  forming 
10  corbels  supporting  the  upper  story,  and  the 
bressummer  the  effect  of  richness  is  gained 
r the  struts  and  braces  all  being  exposed  to 
ew.  Four  little  pierced  panels  introduced 
to  the  flat  surfaces,  near  the  angles  of  the 
iper  story  of  this  house,  are  singular  and 
Btty,  and  would  offer  a good  suggestion  for 
ntilation,  though  we  were  unable  to  find  whe- 
er  they  were  intended  for  this  purpose,  or 
jre  simply  meant  for  ornament.  All  the  timber 
)rk  in  this  house  has  been  painted  a dull  red 
lour,  which  has  a good  effect,  and  is  probably 
ginal.  The  gable  is  covered  with  small  scale- 
iped  slates. 

VVe  give  a second  example  from  Boppard. 
is  is  of  a later  date  than  the  former,  more 
kborate  in  design,  and  more  oomplicated  in 
istructioD.  It  dates  from  the  commencement 
the  seventeenth  csntury,  and  is  what  is 
lied  a “ half-timber  house  j”  in  other  words, 
ly  the  upper  portions  of  the  building  are  of 
aber,  the  basement  story  being  entirely  con- 
noted of  solid  masonry.  Here  it  will  be  ob- 
'ved  that  the  constructive  portions  of  the 
iber  work  are  richly  carved,  and  ornamental 
uels  of  wood  are  introduced,  though  sparingly, 

0 the  flat  portions  of  the  walls  between  the 
istructive  timbers.  These  panels  for  the  most 
rt  consist  of  a kind  of  rude  parquetrie-work, 
bh  ocoaaionally  a lozenge  or  circle  sunk  in  the 
itre.  The  gables  do  not  follow  the  outline  of 
) roof,  but  take  an  ogee  form.  They  are 
med  in  wood,  covered  with  slate.  This  form 
gable  for  timber  work  is  not  commendable,  as 
is  unsuited  to  the  material,  and  excessively 
itly,  nor  is  the  effect  at  all  satisfactory. 

!)ur  third  example  is  from  Hildesheim,  and  is 
Host  sumptuous  and  superb  specimen  of  late 
iber  constiuotion.  This  house  is  entirely  of 
od.  All  the  constructive  portions  are  richly 
ved,  and  the  wall  spaces  are  formed  by  a 
ies  of  very  rich  panels  filled  with  human 
ares,  grotesques,  animals,  and  elaborate  ara- 
iquas.  It  will  also  be  notioed  that  there  is 
loh  more  window  space  in  this  example  than 
her  of  the  former  ones.-  The  gable  here  is 
gularly  striking,  and  the  great  bay-window 
•ioh  is  also  gabled,  forms  a wonderfully  pictu- 
que  fea-.ure.  This  splendid  building  is  a 
rk  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  a good 
)e  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  Hildesheim, 
which  place,  did  our  space  permit,  we  might 
'e  a hundred  illustrations,  so  rioh  is  that  iute- 
itiog  town  in  examples  of  anoient  timber  con- 
uctiou.  We  will,  however,  only  mention 
? other  building,  and  that  is  a large  oblong 
ifice  which  must,  from  its  appearance,  have 
ginally  been  a church.  It  stands  east  and 
'St,  and  consists  of  one  single  nave  of  mode- 
's size.  The  constructive  parts  alone  are 
timber,  the  walling  being  composed  of  lath 
-I  plaster.  It  is  probably  a work  of  the  six- 
nth  century,  and  rather  plain.  There  is  a 
all  square  bell-cot  on  the  western  gable. 


This  building  is  now  used  as  a store,  and  the 
interior  has  been  so  mutilated  and  destroyed, 
that  it  throws  little  light  upon  its  original 
arrangement.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  timber 
churches  wa  remember  to  have  seen,  and  re- 
minded us  of  the  singular  churoh  of  Warbartou, 
in  Cheshire,  which  is  one  of  the  best-known 
timber  churches  in  this  country.  The  similarity 
between  the  two  buildings  must  have  been  still 
greater  befire  the  late  chancel  and  tower  were 
added  to  Warburton  Church.  Before  leaving 
this  subject,  we  may  say  that,  if  we  mistake 
not,  there  are  other  timber  and  half-timber 
churches  existing  in  Cheshire,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  something  more  about  them. 


CONFERENCE  OF  GERMAN  ARCHITECTS. 

Sia. — At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the 
Institute,  I mentioned,  for  the  information  of 
members  intending  to  travel  in  the  south  of 
Germany  this  autnmn,  that  the  Sixteenth  Bien- 
nial Conference  of  German  Architects  would  be 
held  in  September  next  in  Carlsruho.  Permit 
me  to  inform  them  that  it  has  now  been  post- 
poned until  the  autumn  of  next  year,  partly 
because  many  architects  are  still  doing  duty 
with  the  armies  of  occupation  in  France,  and 
their  practice  is  being  attended  to  by  profes- 
sional brethren  at  home,  thus  imposing  upon  the 
latter  much  extra  work ; partly  beoanse  the 
gradual  return  to  tho  peaceful  arts  by  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  has  not  given 
them  sufficient  time  for  the  preparation  of 
papers,  questions,  &o.  Alfaed  Steong. 

Berlin. 


THE  CENTRAL  HALL  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
LAW  COURTS. 

I WAS  much  interested  in  reading,  in  your 


issue  of  July  1st,  James  Fergusson’s  remarks 
upon  the  “ Central  Vaultsd  Hall  ” in  the  New 
Law  Courts. 

I most  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  add  to  the 
many  magnificent  blunders  that  have  been  made 
in  this  country  (America) — and,  perhaps,  some 
with  you — of  building  great  interior  halls  ent 
off  from  direct  communication  with  the  external 
air,  and,  perhaps,  worse — from  the  purifying 
rays  of  the  sun. 

We  are  fairly  groaning,  or  had  I better  say 
perfectly  paralysed,  with  all  the  vitality,— yes, 
and  the  very  humanity,— bleached  out  of  thou- 
sands of  oorcitizeus,  by  this  fatal  error  of  build- 
ing interior  rooms  for  offices  and  board-rooms, 
and  for  large  assembly-chambers.  Not  in  this 
oity  alone,  where  there  was  some  excuse  for 
suoh  negleot  of  these  great  sanitary  principles, 
but  the  fashionable  plague  has  spread  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

The  main  halls  of  our  national  capItol  being 
thus  locatad,  call  out  annually  ths  indignant 
j^rotests  of  so  many  of  our  air-loving  and  son- 
shine-loving  legislators  j — so, 'too,  our  colleges, onr 
schools,  our  hotels,  and  many  of  our  public 
buildings  throughout  the  whole  landj  and  worst 
of  all  is  our  horrible  teoaut-house  systsm  of  this 
oity.  Many  of  these  are  grand  new  structures, 
six  or  eight  storioi  high,  with  elegant  Louts  of 
brown  at  .ne,  but  in  which  three-fbuiths  of  the 
iiimates  sleep  in  interior  rooms  or  closets  into 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter.  It 
has  been  very  astonishing  to  me  to  see  hopv  very  ■ 
rapidly  this  fatal  mistake  spreads  into  the ' 
country  after  the  building  of  an  elegant  hotel 
iu  the  upper  part  of  onr  oity,  in  which  the  front 
room  was  used  as  a parlour,  and  the  back  one 
divided  into  two  apartments  for  bed-olosots. 

This  made  such  a convenient  arrangement  for 
families,  that  it  spread  like  a devouring 
pestilence. 

But  fortunately  suoh  buildings  are  being 
abandoned,  or  altered  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  coDstruoted. 

I was  requested  lately  to  visit  a new  building 
occupied  by  the  s.ndents  of  one  of  our  most 
flourishing  young  colleges,  and  found  it  beauti- 
fully perched  among  the  hills  overlooking  a most 
obarmiog  country.  But  can  you  imagine  my 
surprise  at  finding  the  horrors  of  a New  York 
tenaut-house  multiplied  fourfold  ? They  had 
built  a solid  block,  about  100  ft.  by  175  fo.,  with 
a complete  set  of  interior  rooms,  only  lighted  by 
an  interior  well,  closed  tight  at  the  top  by  a 
skj’lighb. 

^ Their  central  space  was  used  below  for  a 
kiceben,  lighted  mostly  by  gas,  and  the  story 
above  for  a grand  dining-hill. 

The  Students usingthesecentralrooms  sickened 


BO  rapidly  that  they  wondered  what  could  be  the 
matter. 

My  indignation,  at  the  stupidity  of  professors 
occupying  such  prominent  public  positions,  and 
disregarding  in  so  glaring  a manner  the  great 
sanitary  requirements  of  snnlight  and  pure  air 
was  (must  I say,  unfortunately)  eoilly  concealed, 
as  to  almost  give  offence  to  those  who  were  so 
proud  of  their  newly-completed  monument  to 
the  good  cause  of  public  educatiou  in  its  higher 
branches  ! No — let  me  beg  of  yon,  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  true  sanitary  science,  not  to  express 
in  so  costly,  elegant,  and  enduring  a manner — 
and  that,  too,  at  the  great  centre  of  civilisation, — 
suoh  disregard  of  the  Creator’s  greatest  temporal 
blessings  to  man — sunshine  and  pure  air.  I can 
reiterate  most  feelingly  Jus.  Fergaason’a  plea 
for  the  lawyers,—"  They  do  not  want  to  be  stifled 
in  dark,  close  consultation-rooms,  nor  to  breathe 
the  pestilential  air  of  a deep,  dark  well-hole 
when  taking  a slight  refreshment.” 

L.  V.  "Leeds,  Engineer  of  "i'cntilation. 

New  York, 


MALTING  CISTERNS. 

Your  correspondent,  "Maltster,”  inquires  the 
beat  manner  of  lining  the  bottom  of  a cistern, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  cast-iron  plates  cutting  or 
wearing  the  lead.  This  can  be  done  by  lining 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  and  gutter  iu  the 
usual  way,  and  afterwards  closely  soldering 
stout  zinc  or  copper  angle-pieces,  so  as  to  form 
a lining  to  the  inside  of  the  rebate  carrying  the 
cistern  plates.  I have  always  found  lead  a 
costly  and  unsatisfactory  material  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  I should  hesitate  in  using  it  for  so  large 
a cistern  as  that  named  by  your  correspondent. 
I believe  brick  and  cement  to  be  the  best ; and 
where  this  cannot  be  used,  in  consequence  of 
the  cistern  being  above  the  ground  - floor, 
then  a cast-iron  cistern,  properly  made,  answers 
very  well.  I have  lately  constructed  one  capable 
of  steeping  seventy-five  quarters  iu  oast  iron, 
and  it  works  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

B.  A. 


THE  ROMAN  PAVEMENT  AT  BIGNOR. 

Perhaps  a notice  in  the  Builder  of  the  present 
state  of  the  fine  Roman  tesselated  pavement  at 
Bignor,  Sussex,  may  cause  some  steps  to  bo 
taken  for  its  better  preservation. 

Oo  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit  to  the  spot,  I 
found  the  remaining  portions  of  the  pavement 
of  tlis  magnificent  villa  which,  together  with  the 
inner  court,  once  covered  6 acres  of  ground, 
were  well  protected  from  the  weather  by  snb- 
stantial  sheds  raised  over  them  ; and  it  is  due  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  to  say  that  he  appeared 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  these  antiquities, 
and  conscious  of  the  importance  ofhis  poseesaion  ; 
but  I observed  that  the  mice  were  making 
grievous  havoc  of  the  beautiful  pavement  in 
several  places,  by  burrowing  holes  and  other- 
wise disturbing  it.  I was  informed  that  it  was 
difficnlt  to  stop  their  depredations,  and  I fear 
that  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  work 
of  destruction.  Surely  snob  treasures  need  not 
bo  given  up  to  the  mice.  L.  U.  B. 


ROYAL  ARCHJEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  members  of  this  institute  now  in  con- 
gress  at  Cardiff,  are  making  many  pleasant  and 
instructive  excursions,  but  the  papers  read  have 
been  few  in  number.  A soirSe  given  at  the 
museum  was  not,  very  well  attended.  On  this 
occasion  a drawing  of  a handsome  rood-screen 
in  Llangwm  Church,  was  exhibited.  About  the 
history  of  this  screen  Mr.  Seddon  gave  some 
ourioua  information.  After  the  discovery  of  this 
work,  which  he  described  as  being  very  artistic, 
he  said  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  to  purchase  it  of  the  churchwardens 
of  the  pariah,  who,  however,  refused  to  sell 
it.  Orders  were  then  given  by  some  one  to  a 
builder  to  steal  it,  and  part  of  it  was  actually 
stolen;  and  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  had  heard  that  at 
Torbworth  (Gloucestershire)  the  stolen  parts 
had  been  used  to  make  a screen.  At  Patricio, 
a remote  churoh  among  the  mountains  near 
Llaulowy  Abbey,  there  are  some  specimens  of 
carving  even  more  perfect  than  that  in  the 
Llangwm  screen. 

The  visit  to  Caerleon  was  found  very  interest- 
ing by  many.  Caerleon  is  a small  town  on  the  Usk, 
and  was  once  the  metropolis  of  Wales.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lea  conducted  thorn  to  as  many  of  the  show- 
places  as  there  was  time  to  inspect.  A museua 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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bas’been  built  in  tbe  village,  where  the  relics  of 
the  past  which  have  been  exhumed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  locality  are  stored  and  taken  ^re 
of.  It  includes  two  teaaelated  pavements.  One 
of  those,  which  is  complete,  was  from_  a villa  a 
Caerwent  fexamined  last  week),  and  is  perleot. 
The  mound  in  the  outskirts  of  the  villap  was 
visited.  It  is  about  300  yards  round  at  the  base 
and  90  yards  at  the  summit,  and  is  ascended  by 
a winding  path.  Mr.  Lea  said  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  artificial.  It  bad  been  ^id  to  be 
Eoman  by  some  and  British  by  others.  Probably 
both  were  right.  The  field  below  was  the  site  of 
a Koman  villa,  a part  of  tbe  walls  of  which  ran 
into  the  mound.  The  visitors  afterwards  in- 
spected a ridge  of  amphitbeatral  form,  called 
Prince  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  in  proceeding  to 
whiuh  the  party  walked  alongside  a considerable 
remnant  of  the  old  Roman  wall.  The  facing  of 
the  wall  has  been  removed,  no  donbt  for  modern 
building  purposes.  The  “Round  Table  ’ is  of 
oval  form,  222  fc.  by  192  ft.,  covered  with  turf. 
Nothing  is  known  of  it,  nor  why  it  is  so  called. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
giRj — We  have  oar  “ curiosities  of  literature,” 


But  here,  when  yon  propose  any  grand  thing, 
the  Government  cry  out  that  they  have  no 
fnnds  for  such  an  undertaking ; whereas,  if 
such  a proposition  were  made  in  the  right  spirit, 
not  only  this  country,  but  every  foreign  State 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  send  forth  its 
aid,  to  our  shame.  How  much  longer  is  this 
parsimonious  feeling  to  exist  ? Why  not  some 
iufluential  parties  stand  forth,  either  in  the 
form  of  our  nobility,  or  men  of  talent,  of  every 
description,  either  literary,  scientific,  and  so  on  ? 
A snra  of  money  would  soon  be  raised  to  fulfil 
such  a pact,  and  then  to  call  forth  the  talent  of 
artists,  either  as  painters,  sculptors,  or  archi- 
tects. There  is  talent  sufficient  in  tbe  country  to 
accomplish  all  this ; and  let  eaoouragement  be 
afforded  at  length  to  the  arts,  and  prove  what 
can  or  could  be  accomplished  in  the  same  form 
as  wan  done  in  the  case  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  even  such  a work  as  the  Albert 
Testimonial  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  accomplish  thisj  and  let  our  Sovereign 
and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  family  of  England 
affix  their  names  to  so  noble  a deed,  to  hand 
down  their  names  to  posterity.  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  be  doing ! 

An  Old  Subsceidee. 


factory  was  DOt  situate  near  a public  thoroughfare,  along 
which  the  general  public  had  a right  of  passing,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  the  only  person  on  the  premises  was 

man  employed  as  a watchman.  0 j f 

Mr.  Napier,  who  represented  the  Metropolitan  Board  01 
Works,  said  that  it  was  not  the  iutention  of  the  Act  only 
to  protect  the  general  public,  but,  by  the  QOth  section,, 
power  was  girenfot  thedistriot  surreyor  to  interfere  where 

structures  were  dangerous  to  inmates.  . 

After  some  considerable  argument,  Mr.  Maude  said  tuat 
hitherto  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  con^ . 
plaints  under  the  Act  as  to  dangerous  buildings  applied' 
only  to  cases  where  there  was  danger  to  the  genera# 
public,  but  the  words  pointed  out  in  tbe  section  of  the  Act 
cited  by  Mr.  Napier  were  very  cogent.  It  had  been 
argued  that  the  watchman  employed  could  not  be  cotu 
sidered  an  inmate,  and  that  if  auy  other  person  were  f jun* 
on  the  premises  he  would  be  considered  a trespasser,  and, 
if  injured  by  the  falling  of  tbe  building  he  would  not  be 
able  to  recover  compensation.  He  believed  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  that  no  such  dangerous- 
structures  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  there  was  a 
hazard  of  their  falling,  and  even  the  watchman  or  a pos^ 
mao  having  to  deliver  a letter  on  the  premises  might  ^ 
injured.  Uis  order  would  therefore  be  that  the  deie^ 
complained  of  in  the  building  be  remedied  within  twentyw 
eight  days.  


—We  have  oar 

why  not  those  of  “ building  construction  ? ” As 
a contribution  towards  suoh  a ooUeotion  I send 
the  following.  A gentleman’s  mansion  is  now 
approaching  completion  in  the  North  of  England, 
from  the  designs  of  a London  firm  of  architects, 
and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  a 
clerk  of  works  appointed  by  them.  This  man 
was  formerly  a bricklayer.  In  the  roof  of  the 
mansion  is  placed  a cistern  of  a capacity  of  some 
200  to  300  gallons,  with  the  provision  of  a stand- 
ing waste-pipe,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  made  by 
the  direction  of  the  aforesaid  clerk  of  works  out  of 
stout  sheet  lead,  and  carried  down  through  the 
mansion  to  tlto  ground,  and  there  contracted  and 
connected  with  a 6-in.  glazed  drain-pipe.  I 
think,  sir,  it  is  very  probable  this  is  the  largest 
standing  waste  in  any  dwelling-honse  in  this 
country,  and  the  dwellers  therein  will  nob  be 
envied,  as  tbe  pip©  is  not  trapped,  and  there- 
fore a ready  means  of  conveying  sewer  gases  into 
the  house. 

We  have  heard  something  recently  of  the 
inability  of  joiner  clerks  of  works.  This  is  an 
instance  of  inability  of  a clerk  drawn  from 
another  class  in  tbe  bosiness.  B.  G. 


STRANGER  AND  STRANGER  STJLL. 
The  following  tenders  have  been  delivered  for 
alterations  and  new  seats  in  the  parish  church 
of  Gravesend.  Mesars.  Wadmore  & Baker  are 
the  architects : — 

Lascellea £405  0 0 

Marslaud  

Hutchios  

Bradley  

Blake  . 

Gough  & Lawtou... • 

Saunders  ' 

Bragger j 

Capps  & Kitso 

Gould 

Rooney  

Mr.  Gould's  tender  was  accepted, 


POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

SiE,— Is  there  any  way  of  ®a<=ertamjDg^w^at^sfcate^t^ 
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architectural  profession  is  in  at  present  ? I am  acquainted 
with  many  who  (like  myself ) are  literally  doing  nothing, 
and  have  not  been  for  a year  or  two,  and  clever  men  too. 

I hardly  ever  go  into  a town,  Urge  or  small,  without 
iDQuiriog  whether  there  are  any  architects  located  there, 
and  the  stereotyped  reply  is,  “Lots  of  them,  sir;  anc 
oerhaps  some  well-to-do  builder  wiil  tell  you  tha.  they  are 
half  sWved,  "poor  devils  ; " and  in  many  cases  I QrnH] 
believe  it.  As  for  going  into  a competition,  why,  it  is  th( 
next  thing  to  absurdity  unless  you  have  ' interest. 

Even  supposing  you  haoe  worked  up  a design  in  I 
very  attractive  sDde,  and  you  get  the  job,  you  feel  quiti 
certain  you  cannot  carry  it  out  for  the  money  namea,  am 
we  know  what  follows.  , , 

Can  anything  he  done  to  prevent  the  swarm  ol  quaoU 
from  doing  plans,  and  doing  architects  and  surveyors  ou' 
of  their  mode  of  existence  ? I reside  near  littl 

manufacturing  towns,  and  one  or  two  of  us  could  do  ver; 
well,  but  for  tho/regurnf  importation  of  local  board  sur 
vevors.  who  are  badly  paid,  and  frequently  start  10  th 
locality  on  their  own  account,  and  generally  disgusted  wit 
the  board.  These,  and  the  quacks  who  do  plans,  make 
licinq  very  precarious.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  peep 
in  oUice  in  connexion  with  the  schools  for  which  grant 
of  money  are  made,  almost  ignore  the  riame  of  an  arch 
tect  (it  is  occasionally  mentioned  with  " builder  ),  tor  1 
their  iform  No.  7,  " Expenditure,"  you  have,— 


TEE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA. 

SiR^ — The  Temple  of  Diana  is  right,  but  there 
ia  something  doublfnl  about  tbe  mode  of  dis- 
covery. The  site  so  mys:erioQ8ly  discovered  is 
that  pointed  out  by  the  eminent  writer  on  art, 
Dr.  Gnhl,  and  drawn  on  the  plan  by  the  tra- 
veller and  geographer,  Henry  Kiepert.  The  site 
of  the  portico  of  Damianua  was  founded  by 
another  eminent  archmologist,  Baron  Probesch 
Ooten,  the  well-known  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  The  tomb  of  Androclus,  the 
Magnesian  Gate,  the  bifurcation  of  the  Mag- 
nesian road  and  the  way  to  the  temple  are  laid 
•down  all  right  on  Guhl’s  map,  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  discover  them  afterwards. 

I consider  it  of  great  importance  that  our 
explorations  of  the  temple  should  not  be 
dimmed  by  claims  which  may  bring  down  on 
ns  the  remonstrances  of  the  learned  world  of 
Germany,  and  that  the  expedition  should  ho  on 
an  adequate  scale,  and  have  attached  to  it  a 
competent  archeologist.  There  will  be  glory 
enough  for  ns  if  the  exploration  be  but  properly 
carried  out ; otherwise  we  shall  be  landed  in  a 
muddle,  and  indeed  the  affair  has  been  but  little 
hatter  than  that  for  ten  years.  Ephesus. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AND 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

SiE, — At  a recant  lecture  in  St.  Paucras,  “ On 
the  Advantages  of  Annual  International  Exhi- 
bitioue,”  several  suggestions  were  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  workmen  to  attend. 
Some  proposed  that  it  should  be  opened  free  on 
Saturdays,  which  would  be  a cheap  way  of  seeing 
the  valuable  things,  foreign  and  English,  there 
displayed.  I made  some  inquiries  of  my  mates, 
and  out  of  twenty  only  one  had  been  to  Ken- 
sington. They  thought,  if  it  was  opened  on 
Saturday  at  a reduced  price,  many  would  goj 
and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Cotn- 
missionors.  I agreed  to  try  to  get  a public 
mention  of  it;  and  as  everybody  who  takes  an 
interest  in  art  and  science  reads  the  Builder,  and 
as  it  is  a great  national  disgrace  that  so  few  of 
her  artizans  have  visited  the  international  collec- 
tion of  arts  and  manufactures,  I hope,  sir,  you 
will  find  a place  for  this  in  your  columns. 

Jack  Plane. 


Paid  for  Site,  &c. 

Buildings,  

Legal  Expenses 

Sundries  

But  no  Architect’s  Chargee.  And  yet  he  i®  to 
these  p!aus,  specifications,  quautilies,  so.  Prol 
absorbed  in  tbe  " Sundries." 

I feel  sorry  when  I see  advertiieraents  lor 
pupils”  in  architects’  ofli.'es 
all  merge  into.  I know  thri 
per  annum  in  a quiet  " pub 
architects. 


liclr 

anil  olcen  wonder  wbat  Lh 
that  are  making  their  70 
or  two,  and  they  were  got 
M.  M 


SHAKSPEARE’S  MONUMENT. 


Sir, — There  has  been  much  said  and  written 
of  late  with  reference  to  the  immortal  bard, 
Sbakspeare ; but  is  it  not  strange  to  say  and 
strange  to  think  that,  in  this  country,  wherein 
we  have  so  much  reason  to  boast  aud  to  feel 
grateful  for  the  happiness,  pleasure,  instruction, 
and  thoQght  that  we  are  beholden  to  him  for, 
vye  have  neither  street,  square,  nor  even  an 
appropriate  theatre  to  display  the  talent  of  his 
mind  in,  and  not  even  a public  monument 
erected  in  any  of  our  squares,  parks,  &c., — a 
disgrace  to  the  country,  when  one  sees  how  our 
countryman’s  marvellous  talent  and  mind  are 
appreciated  in  foreign  lands,  who  would  ages 
since  have  executed  such  a monument  as  would 
have  been  the  wonder  of  the  age  and  world? 


Sib, Will  yon  allow  me  to  expostulate  with  the  antho- 

ritiea  of  the  Exhibition  ? It  seems  to  me  they  are  simply 
ignoring  the  working  classes  altogether.  Except  as  a 
holiday,  how  can  they  go  with  any  comfort  with  the  six 
o’clock  closing  arrangement  P Nine-tenths  of  the  work- 
men of  London  live  a considerable  distance  from  the 
Exhibition,  and  if  they  try  to  take  half  a day  to  see  it,  by 
the  lime  they  have  gone  home,  cleaned,  and  reached  there, 
they  will  have  very  little  time  left  to  inspect  it.  Had  the 
closing  hour  been  eight,  many  more  thousands  would  have 
found  tbeir  way  there.  Half  days  and  even  quarters  would 
have  been  taken  for  tbe  purpose.  Is  it  too  late  to  have 
the  early  closing  modified,— say  seven  o'clock  ? And  then 
in  the  matter  of  refreshments,  working  people  want  some- 
ching  cheaper  than  the  second-class  bar.  Let  the 
directors  take  pattern  by  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Ohli  a Tailob. 


LEAD  PAVING  AT  &OMERSET  HOUSE, 
In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1793,  vc 
Ixviii.,  part  i.,  p.  9,  ia  given  a plate,  exhibitii 
on  one  side  a view  of  tbe  back  fa^ideof  the  ne 
part,  next  the  Strand,  as  built  by  Sir  Wf 
Chambers,  and  on  tbe  other  side  a view  of  wh 
remained  of  the  old  building.  The  deecriptv 
says  that  “ at  the  time  the  drawing  was  ma 
(probably  about  1780)  it  showed  all  that  1 
mained  of  that  once  magnificent  palace.  T 
sheetings  of  lead  on  which  the  present  pavome 
ia  laid,  the  watch-box,  the  wooden  way  to  b 
remains  of  the  old  bailding,  with  part  of  t' 
front,  arched  enti'anoe,  scaffolding,  and  progrt 
of  the  new,  are  here  exactly  delineated,  and  foi 
a view  not  less  curious  than  interesting.” 

This"  present  pavement”  appears  to  be  fc 
roadway  between  the  balustrading  of  the  su 
areas,  and  that  of  the  area  to  the  vauks  uno 
the  quadrangle,  not  at  that  time  formed.  ^ 1 
having  before  heard  of  this  method  of  formioi^ 
foundation  for  paving,  I submit  the  exW 
to  your  readers  for  a solution  for  the  eoA 
meat  of  the  lead,  with  the  queries,— Was  it 
general  practice  at  that  time,  or  done  in  t 
instance  to  render  the  vaults  dry  ? Is  it  kno 
to  exist,  or  has  it  decayed  ? W.  r 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

BUINOUS  BUILDINGS. 

At  Greenwich  Police-court,  the  Blakely 
Ordnance  Company,  having  manafactaring 
premises  ou  tbe  banks  of  the  river  in  Green- 
wich-ms-rshes,  appeared  to  a summons,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
to  show  cause  why  an  ordtr  should  not  bemade, 
under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  to  put 
sneb  premises  in  a safe  state,  the  same  being 
considered  dangerous. 

Mr.  Tabarer,  the  diatriefc  surveyor,  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  walls  and  arches  of  the  factory  were  in  a 
dangerous  state,  and  a gentleman  who  represented  the 
company  contended  that  tbe  provisions  of  the  Act  relating 
to  dangerous  structures  could  not  apply,  inasmuch  as  the 


HEALTH  OF  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

When  recently  in  the  Builder  we  gave^sc 
faithful  pictures  of  the  sanitary  cundibion 
Somerset  towns,  two  or  three  of  the  local  pri 
not  only  flatly  contradicted  the  statoments,  : 
supplemented  their  denials  with  gratuitous  rtt 
ness.  The  sanitary  condition  of  every  one  of  ■ 
towns  we  reported  upon  was  bad,  and  the  pu 
spirit  of  the  local  authorities  concerned  was 
or  nearly  so.  Since,  however,  in  almost  ev 
one  of  these  towns  action  has  either  been  foi 
by  central  authority,  or  has  been  takenl 
antioipatiou  of  that  certain  pressure  : theresu 
that  improvemeuts  are  begun,  and  a rnitiga. 
of  the  evils  complained  of  has  already  occur; 
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our  sfcriotarea  on  Taunton  some  rather  testy 
TBonago  rushed  in  Lob  haste  into  print  to 
)ve  that  we  were  entirely  wrong.  But  even  up 
the  present  time  the  Tuunton  Local  Board  ol 
lalth  are  beset  with  complaints,  and  more  than 

9 threatening  letter  from  proprietors,  com- 
trining  of  nuisances,  and  calling  upon  them  for 
nedy.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  are 
’ing  their  attention  to  tho  complaints,  and  are 
jwing  a desire  at  last  to  aid  in  removing  the 
ises. 

rhe  Somerset  County  Gazette  makes  some 
isible  remarks  in  its  last  issue  on  the  question 
the  public  health,  and  pendant  to  it  pats  tho 
lowing  pertinent  question  to  the  good  people 
Tannton : — 

' What  ia  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  own  town  ? Is 

0 perfectly  satialactory  that  wo  could  meet  a viaitation 
cholera  with  a full  assurance  that  wo  hare  done  ‘all 
hm  human  power  for  the  security  of  life?  This  is  a 
(stion  which  the  local  authorities  of  orery  town  should 

themselves.  _ It  matters  not  how  small  the  town  may 
even  if  it  is  little  more  than  a mere  village.  It  is  weil 
iwn  that  proventible  epidemics  are  more  encouraged  in 
ill  towns  than  in  large  cities.  The  drainage,  the  water 
ply,  and  the  various  sanitary  precautions  in  London 
undoubtedly  superior  to  what  we  find  in  a Somerset 
age.  Important  revelations  have  recently  been  made 
h regard  to  two  or  three  very  small  towns  in  Devon- 
re  where  disease  was  propagated  by  want  of  domestic 
ommodation  and  want  of  drainage.  Where  there  is 

1 drainage  there  must  bo  bad  water ; and  medical  meu 
oontinualljr  informing  the  public  that  notbiug  is  more 
dueive  to  disease  than  an  impure  water  supply.  Water 
ow  acknowledged  to  be  the  principal  meefium  through 
oh  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  typhus  fever  are  cou- 
_ed  from  house  to  house,  and  from  place  to  place.  The 
itary  organisation  of  a small  town  is,  of  course,  not  so 
borate  as  that  of  a largo  city.  The  system  of  drainage 
ess  perfect,  and  the  water  supply  is  very  diU'ereuc,  la 

10  of  our  most  picturesque  villages  we  see  the  greatest 
[lect  ol  sanitary  laws.  So  long  as  they  enjoy  pure  air, 

■ people  absurdly  suppose  they  can  do  without  pure 
tor.  A cesspool  or  a Qung.heap  may  be  often  found  in 
B0  proximity  to  a pump;  a privy  which  ia  ill-con- 
ucted  IB,  perhaps,  only  a few  yards  from  the  well 
ben  disease  is  favoured  with  all  these  advantages,  no 
nder  that  its  ravages  are  terrible  and  fatal  when  it  once 
abs  ont.  It  is  full  time  in  these  matters  to  have  reform 
ill  our  towns.  We  are  not  living  in  a barbarous  ago, 

a barbarous  country.  We  make  a great  display  of 
'Civilisation;  yet  wo  tolerate  much  of  that  barbarous 
leot  of  sanitary  laws  which  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
sgea  ot  Worth  American  Indians  than  to  the  towns  of 
fhshmeu." 

Ye  have  said  the  same  thing  a thousand  times 
ir,  and  fear  that  we  shall  have  still  to  repeat 
u many  quarters,  iu  the  teeth  of  poi-sible 
lib  and  case-hardened  ignorance. 


BATH  ABBEY  CHURCH  NAVE. 

'HE  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  has 
n restored,  and  reopened  for  divine  service, 
j first  appeal  made  to  the  public  was  for 
ins  to  enable  the  committee  to  execute  that 
.oh  was  essential  to  the  stability  and  security 
ihe  building.  The  tender  of  Air.  Bladwell, 
junting  to  5,3891.,  was  accepted.  The  work 
I divided  into  three  portions, — 1.  The  roofs 
I olears'ory,  with  the  east,  west,  and  large 
isept  windows ; 2.  The  groining  of  the  coiling 
/he  nave  and  aisles  j 3.  'J  he  lower  part  of  the 
iding,  iuoludiog  the  cleansing  of  tho  walls, 
relaj/ing  of  the  floor,  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
b galleries  and  fiebinga,  and  tho  re-arrange- 
ab  of  the  whole  area  for  the  nse  of  the  oon- 
gatioD,  with  the  warming,  ventilation,  and 
itiug.  During  the  first  year  the  perilous  roof 
the  nave  was  strengthened  in  its  timbers, 
iaded,  and  ventilated ; the  decayed  lead  on 
tower  roof  was  replaced  by  new;  now  bafc- 
aeuts  were  erected  of  the  design  which  is 
sidered  to  have  been  originally  intended  j the 
lework  of  the  clearstory,  west  and  transept 
dows  was  renewed,  and  the  windows  im- 
ped in  appearance  by  the  new  form  in  which 
y were  glazed.  In  the  middle  of  1865  the 
imittee  turned  their  attention  to  the  stone 
ining  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  as  recommended 
the  architect,  Mr.  Scott,  and  determined  to 
lertuke  the  work.  In  the  second  year  (1866) 
committee  wore  unable  to  make  that  pro- 
as they  could  have  desired  j nevertheless 
>*fiftha  of  the  groining  were  finished,  and 
ODgh  the  liberality  of  the  rector  similar  work 
ihe  transepts  was  placed  in  band.  The  fol- 
mg  year  was  a period  of  steady  and  eatis- 
tory  progress. 

faring  18G7,  the  stone  groining  in  both  trau- 
5t8  was  completed,  the  coiling  in  the  nave  and 
les  Was  advanced  another  fifth,  making  three- 
Ab,  and  within  1001.  required  for  this  work 
1 been  contributed.  A portion  of  the  first 
itraot  was  also  proceeded  with  during  this 
‘U  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir 
'mg  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  that  of 
south  aisle  being  iu  progress.  Tho  next  year 
' the  groining  of  the  nave  nearly  completed, 


but  1,1001.  were  still  required  to  make  up  the 
cost.  Ocher  parts  were  taken  up  and  finished, 
the  ceilings  in  the  transepts  were  perfected,  a 
new  organ  was  built  by  the  rector  in  the  place 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  a faculty 
was  obtained  for  necessary  alterations  in  the 
internal  arrangements.  The  next  year  a great 
change  was  wrought  in  the  interior  of  the  edifice, 
The  groining  of  the  ceilings  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  was  completed  and  opened  to  view.  The 
floor  of  the  nave  was  levelled  and  concreted,  the 
monumental  slabs  being  carefully  relaid ; the 
stone  screen  erected  between  the  nave  and  choir 
at  the  previous  restoration  was  removed  to  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  where  it  forms  an  inner 
porch  ; the  mural  tablets  were  removed  with  the 
view  of  re-arranging  them  below  the  string- 
coarse  and  providing  space  for  those  which  were 
formerly  affixed  to  the  screen;  and  the  pillars 
and  walla  were  cleansed  and  repaired,  the  former 
being  found  in  a very  bad  condition,  chiefly  in 
conaeqnenoo  of  damage  inflicted  in  former  years 
when  they  were  covered  with  tablets.  Contracts 
wore  taken  for  lighting  from  Messrs.  Skidmore, 
of  Coventry,  and  for  heating  from  Messrs. 
Hadeii,  of  Trowbridge,  and  the  preparatory  work 
necessary  for  carrying  out  these  contracts  was 
commenced.  Last  year  the  committee  adopted 
the  designs  for  seating  the  nave,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  this  contract  with  Mr.  Brook,  of  Bristol, 
and  other  works,  brings  this  review  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  restoration,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  local  Chronicle,  down  to  the 
re-opening. 


ST.  JAMES’S  TOWER,  TAUNTON. 

Aftee  much  controversy,  amounting  at  times 
to  strong  disputation,  as  to  whether  this  struc- 
ture should  be  repaired  or  rebuilt,  the  matter  is 
at  length  in  a fair  way  of  settlement,  inasmuch 
as  the  old  tower  has  been  demolished,  and  the 
memorial  stone  of  a new  tower  has  been  laid  by 
Lady  Anna  Gore-Langton,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Gore- 
Laiigton,  M.P.  for  West  Someiaet. 

The  new  structure  has  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
the  old,  which  was  a Tudor  bower,  dating  from 
the  latter  part  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  in  tho 
reign  of  Henry  Vn.,and  probably  erected  before 
its  sister  tower  of  8b.  Alary's. 

The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
battlements  will  be  105  ft.,  and  116  fc.  to  the 
top  of  the  pinnaoles.  The  size  at  base  within 
the  walls  will  be  14  ft.  square,  the  walls  them- 
selves  being  4^  ft.  thick.  The  lowest  tender  for 
the  erection,  that  of  Air.  R.  Spiller,  was  3,0721., 
which  was  accepted  ; and,  with  architect’s  com- 
mission and  payment  to  clerk  of  works,  &c.,  the 
total  cost  will  amount  to  3,5001.,  towards  which 
1,0001.  have  been  promised.  The  architect  is 
Air.  Spencer,  of  Taunton.  The  ceremonial  of 
laying  the  memorial  stone  was  attended  with 
much  dclat,  the  town  being  made  gay  with  flags 
and  streamers,  and  an  arch  of  evergreens.  In  a 
cavity  in  the  stone,  in  a glass  bottle  hermetically 
sealed,  was  placed  an  inscription,  ilinmiuated  on 
parchment  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kinglake.  A luncheon 
was  given  immediately  after  the  service,  when 
about  fifty  sab  down,  inolnding  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gora-Langton. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — A conference  of  em- 
ployers  and  workmen  was  held  with  a view  to 
settling  the  engineers’  strike  for  the  nine-hours 
movement.  Mr.  Charles  Alark  Palmer,  of 
Jarrow,  convened  the  conference,  and  urged 
both  sides  to  consider  the  importance  of  coming 
to  a satisfactory  settlement.  The  trade  of  the 
district,  he  said,  was  prosperous,  and  he  thought 
the  masters  were  in  a position  to  grant  a cou- 
oession  to  their  workmen.  A long  disenssion 
ensued  as  lo  the  resolntions  which  were  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  conference.  The  delegates 
could  not  pledge  themselves  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  men  would  decide  „by  vote  by  ballot 
whether  they  would  accept  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference or  continne  out  on  strike;  and  as  the 
masters  insisted  that  the  final  decisiou  should  be 
by  vote  by  ballot,  no  satisfactory  conclosion  was 
come  to  at  the  conference.  A mass  meeting  of 
the  men  was  alterwards  held  on  the  Moor,  at 
which  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to 
accept  no  oompromiee,  and  not  to  accede  to  the 
ballot.  At  another  mass  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

“After  a moat  careful  consideration  of  the  sixth  re- 
solution of  our  employers  in  reference  to  onr  votes  being 
taken  by  ballot,  the  Executive  Committee  recommends 
that  the  employers  be  requested  to  withdraw  that  resolu- 


tioD,  and  that  the  mode  of  taking  tho  votes  be  decided  by 
Mayor  of  Newcastie,  afeer  the  masters  have  made  their 

At  a meeting  of  the  master  engineers  this  resolu- 
tion was  submitted,  and  tbe  masters,  in  reply, 
passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that,  after  con- 
sidering the  coarse  adopted,  and  the  statements 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  on 
strike,  they,  with  regret,  deem  it  useless  at  the 
preseat  time  to  attempt  further  negotiations, 
and  therefore  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  League.  The  employers 
state^  that  they  had  no  alternative  after  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  men  that  they  would 
accept  nothing  short  of  the  nine-hours  demand. 
About  4,000  ot  the  men  on  strike  have  left  the 
town  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 

Cockemiouth. — Tho  joiners’  strike  is  at  an  end. 
Tho  whole  of  the  masters  in  the  town  acceded  te 
tbe  request  for  a half  holiday  on  Saturdays,  and 
the  workmen  returned  to  their  employment. 

Paris. — Numbers  of  the  Communist  priBoners 
are,  by  order  of  M.  Thiers,  to  be  released  from 
custody.  This  step  has  been  taken  because  the 
orders  received  in  Paris  cannot  be  executed  for 
want  of  workmen.  Hundreds  of  skilled  work- 
men are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  massacre 
of  May. 

Berlin. — The  masons  in  this  city  have  resolved 
to  btop  work  at  every  builder’s  without  excep- 
tion. They  have  appointed  delegates  to  carry 
on  all  negotiations  on  their  behalf  with  the 
masters  with  a view  to  a settlement  of  the 
pending  difficulties.  At  the  same  time  a resolu- 
tion has  been  passed  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  unmarried  mason  to  leave  Berlin  as  soon 
as  circumstances  may  permit.  In  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  the  Government 
is  employing  soldiers,  and  has  issued  orders  to 
the  regiments  in  Berlin  to  tell  off  all  men  in 
their  ranks  trained  to  masons’  work  for  the 
duty  of  building  the  new  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  in  danger  of  not  being  com- 
pleted in  time.  Disturbances  have  occurred 
among  the  masons,  the  strikers  assaulting  those 
who  continued  work,  and  the  police  have  arrested 
forty  of  the  rioters.  The  masters  have  held  a 
meeting  and  passed  a resolution  toyield  nothing, 
in  order  not  to  enconrage  more  strikes.  The 
masons  are  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  journeymen  carpenters.  Fifteen  fresh  arrests 
have  been  made.  The  strikers  had  announced  a 
magni6cent /tJfe  in  the  Social  Democrat,  bat  this 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  anthorities.  The 
masters  are  resolved  not  to  yield,  and  only  four 
have  been  found  to  submit  to  the  journeymen’s 
terms.  The  blaoksmitbs  have  also  struck  for 
higher  wages,  and  the  carpenters  are  praparing 
to  strike. 


MISSION  HALL,  KENTISH  TOWN. 

In  Kentish-town,  a newly-erected  ball  for  the 
district  missionary  of  the  London  City  Mission 
was  last  week  opened  by  a public  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Alloiofc,  who  has 
generously  borne  the  entire  cost. 

The  building  consists  of  a hall,  entered  from  a 
porch  in  Dickenson-street,  with  a class-room  and 
convenient  offices  in  the  rear.  It  being  desired 
to  avoid  a strictly  ecclesiastical  character  in  the 
design,  and  yet  to  express  religious  purpose,  a 
somewhat  free  treatment  of  Early  Gothic,  with 
domestic  outline,  was  adopted  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight.  The  gable  and 
porch  towards  the  street  are  of  malm  brick,  with 
red  moulded  cornices  and  strings,  a rose  window 
in  the  gable,  with  other  stone  dressings,  being 
of  Donlting  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
plain  brown-red  Staffordshire  tiles.  Messrs. 
Scrivener  & White  were  the  contractors ; the 
iron  gates  aud  railings  and  the  gas-fittings  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Sou,  & Peard. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Matthew,  Moorfields,  St.  George’s, 
has  been  laid.  Tho  site  is  between  the  school 
premises  and  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Cooper.  The  churoh  will  consist  of  nave,  side 
aisles,  north  and  south  chapels,  chancel,  and 
sacrarium,  with  tower  and  spire,  120  ft.  high  j 
the  south  chapel  forming  the  minister’s  vestry, 
and  the  north  chapel  the  organ-chamber.  Tho 
stylo  of  architeotore  is  early  thirteenth-century 
work,  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  wherever  in- 
troduced, being  plate,  and  all  tho  detail  gene- 
rally being  of  a simple  character.  The  walling 
will  be  of  Pennant  work,  polled,  with  freestone 
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dressings ; the  inner  walla  being  plastered  to  the 
face  of  the  stone  jambs  and  quoins.  The  timber 
work  of  the  roof  will  be  exposed  ; in  the  nave  and 
aisles  plastering  will  be  need  between  the 
rafters  j bob  in  the  chancel  and  eaorarmm  the 
rafters  will  be  boarded.  The  seats  are  to  be 
open,  stained  and  varnished.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  bailding,  when  completed,  is  2,30Ui., 
and  a contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  the  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel, 
saorarinm,  south  chapel,  and  tower,  op  to  the 
level  of  the  clearstory  windows,  at  a cost  of 
1 600Z.,  leaving  the  north  aisle,  north  chancel, 
and  completion  of  the  tower  and  spire  to  some 
future  day.  The  church,  when  completed,  will 
seat  600,  and  the  portion  about  to  be  built  450 
persons.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wm. 
Banner  & Co.,  of  Bristol ; and  the  masons’  work 
will  be  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Beaven,  of  Bed- 
minster.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Neale,  of 
Bristol. 

Bengeworth.—The  sum  of  3,300Z.  has  been  sub- 
scribed  towards  the  rebuilding  of  Bengeworth 
parish  church. 

Clerkenwell,  London. — The  memorial-stone  of 
a new  ohancel  has  been  laid  at  St.  Philip's, 
Granville-square,  Clerkenwell,  in  memory  of  the 
late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Warwick  Reed  Wroth. 
The  committee  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  for  completing  the 
work,  state  in  their  appeal  that  it  is  intended 
to  rebuild  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  to  refit 
the  interior  of  the  thus  improved  chancel,  and 
in  other  ways  to  complete  the  memorial  nave. 
The  nave  proper  of  the  church  was  re-seated  by 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wroth,  in  1860,  at  an  out- 
lay of  several  hundred  pounds,  and  the  work 
proposed  formed  part  of  the  scheme  bo  was 
unable  to  complete.  The  east  wall  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition  ; there  was  no  proper  chancel, 
no  vestry,  and  no  place  for  bolding  classes,  &c. 
St.  Philip’s,  the  committee  further  state,  is  the 
only  chnrch  for  the  pariah,  which  has  a popula- 
tion numbering  now  probably  nearly  12,000 
people.  The  church  seats  only  400  persons. 
The  alterations  will  provide  extra  accommoda- 
tion for  183  adults.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  1,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Withers,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Dove, 
Brothers,  of  Islington. 

Oainshoro'. — Trinity  Church,  after  being  dosed 
for  alterations,  has  been  re-opened.  The  chief 
alterations  are  a new  oak  screen  and  pnlpit,  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  ohancel  4 ft.  or  5 tt.  into 
the  nave,  to  give  more  room  for  the  choir.  The 
screen  stands  on  the  chancel-steps,  and  is  about 
12  ft.  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  front  consists 
of  B6ven°archeB ; the  six  side  ones  are  of  equal 
width,  with  trefoil  heads  and  pierced  spandrels, 
the  centre  one  being  considerably  wider  than  the 
others,  and  open  to  the  floor,  with  low  gates. 
The  work  of  screen  and  pulpit  is  of  the  character 
of  that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  designs 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  London. 
The  pulpit  was  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
London,  and  the  screen  by  Mr.  Cant,  of  Gains- 
boro’.  The  church  has  been  cleaned  and  reno- 
vated, the  roof  of  the  ohancel  being  ornamented. 
A medallion  of  the  Crucifixion  has  been  promised 
for  the  east  window. 


§00hs 

The  Augnst  number  of  Hardxoicke' s Science 
Gossip  contains  a particularly  interesting  and 
instructive  article  by  Major  Holland,  headed 
“ The  Trawl.”  The  trawl  being  let  down,  the 
writer  describes  what  is  brought  up  from  the 
aea.  A number  of  illustrations  increase  the 

value  of  the  article. In  the  current  number  of 

London  Society,  Mr.  Planchc  carries  on  his  very 
interesting  “ Recollections,”  which  treat  of 
Stephen  Price’s  career  at  Drnry-lane,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Garrick  Club  ; Hook,  Malibran,  the 
author’s  first  Extravaganza ; Luttrell,  and  Rogers* 
A pair  of  prints  in  this  same  namber,  headed, 
“ Paint  and  Powder,”  are  powerfully  suggestive. 

“ Atchley’s  Builders’  Price  Book  for  1871 " 

(Kent  & Co.)  includes  a useful  paper  on  ” Iron 
applied  to  Building  Purposes,”  by  Mr.  Fras. 

Campin,  C.E. " Practical  Tables  and  Rules 

for  Steam-eneioes.  By  H.  Haedioke,  under- 
engineer in  the  German  navy.  Kiel : Schwere. 
London : Nutt.”  These  are  no  doubt  ueoful 
tables  and  rules  by  a competent  author,  but 
the  publication  much  requires  revision  by  a 
mathematician  acquainted  with  the  English 
language. 


gtisccllanca. 

The  Health  of  Marylebone. — The  annual 
report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  Dr. 
Whitmore,  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  It 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  fever  and  small-pox, 
the  sanitary  state  of  Marylebone  has  been 
favourable  daring  the  past  year.  As  remarked 
by  Dr.  Whitmore,  in  reference  to  diseases  of  the 
miasmatic  oi’der,  “ an  increased  zymotic  activity 
in  any  one  of  them  is  productive,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  diminished  activity  in  all  the  rest.” 

He  is  of  opinion  that  althongh  some  few  diseases 
of  the  zymotic  class  are  propagated  only  through 
infection  or  contagion,  typhoid  fever,  while  also 
highly  contagions,  will  have  its  origin  traceable 
to  bad  drainage,  cesspools,  impure  water,  aocu- 
mulation  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  and 
other  such  nuisances.  And  as  to  typhus,  over- 
crowding, impure  atmosphere,  and  insufficient 
food,  are  its  more  commonly  exciting  causes. 
The  water  supply  in  Marylebone  is  said  to  be 
good.  The  reporter  prefers  hard  to  sofu  water 
for  health,  and  maintains  that  the  doath-rates 
of  cities  and  ftowns  justify  the  preference.  He 
insists  upon  intermittent  water  snpply  in  pre- 
ference to  constant,  on  like  grounds.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  water  companies  for  the  prevention 
of  waste  in  constant  supply,  he  foresees,  will 
militate  against  the  cleansing  of  closets  and 
drains,  which  are  now  cleansed  where  there  are 
no  cisterns,  by  waste  that  is  winked  at  by  the 
companies  under  the  intermittent  supply.  And 
as  for  the  stagnation  of  water  in  cisterns,  they 
are  seldom  or  never  large  enough  for  that  among 
the  crowded  poorer  classes. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  Queen’s  Asylum 
for  Children,  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania. — 
The  cubic  space  afforded  in  this  asylum  has 
given  rise  to  a correspondence,  in  course  of 
which  we  are  referred  to  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Coverdale  urges  that  “in  all  oases 
efficient  ventilation  will  compensate  for  want 
of  cubic  space;”  and  against  this  doctrine  Mr. 

E.  Swarbreck  Hall  protests  as  too  sweeping  in 
assertion.  That  efficient  ventilation  will  com- 
pensate for  want  of  onbic  space,  in  many  cases, 
cannot  be  doubted,  bub  not  in  all.  And,  more- 
over, even  where  the  ventilation  is  efficient,  as 
such,  in  decidedly  small  spaces  it  mnst  be  made 
80  “efficient,”  that  the  apartments  are  neces- 
sarily converted  into  perilous  draught-boxes, 
which  maybe  still  more  injurious  to  life  than 
defective  ventilation.  And  then,  too,  it  is  very 
doabtfnl  whether  any  system  of  ventilation  yet 
known  can  be  safely  trusted  to,  or  depended  on, 
for  efficiency,  either  in  small  spaces  or  in  large. 
In  short,  much  discretion  is  called  for  in  the 
adjustment  of  space  to  numbers,  and  of  venti- 
lation to  space. 

The  Thames  Embanlcment. — The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  have  met  to  consider 
their  report.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a 
considerable  majority,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Attorney-General,  supported  by  Mr.  Laird  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  is  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the 
public.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  recommending  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  dispute,  about  3 acres 
in  amount,  should  be  set  apart  as  a public 
garden,  to  be  held  from  the  Office  of  Woods, 
under  a lease  of  thirty-one  years  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  at  a rental  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
other  lessees  of  crown  properly.  To  the  crown 
itself  is  reserved  for  building  purposes  tbo  line 
of  land  continuouB  with  the  houses  in  Whitehall 
Gardens.  The  committee  asks  the  Government 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect  to  this 
resolution. 

Art  Union  of  London. — In  the  ensuing 
distribution,  the  chief  prize  will  be  the  fine  group 
in  marble  of  the  Wood  Nymph, now  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  (No.  2,505),  for  which  the 
premium  of  6001.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Birch,  as 
the  result  of  a competition,  when  fifteen  life-size 
works  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  sub- 
mitted. For  the  corrent  year,  each  subscriber 
will  receive  a set  of  eight  plates,  representing 
Sea-coast  Scenes  under  various  conditions^  of 
weather,  the  works  of  some  of  our  best  artists, 
engraved  in  the  first  style  in  the  line  manner  by 
Messrs.  Brandard,  Conaen,  Prior,  and  Willmore. 
The  exhibition  of  works  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders  of  the  past  year  will  be  held  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  iu  Water 
Colours,  53,  Pall-mall,  from  the  9th  to  the  29ch 
of  Aagusb. 


The  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Mackenzie. — The  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Dutton 
Walker,  P.S.A.,  have  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee for  erecting  the  monuments  proposed  to 
be  placed  in  St.  James’s  Church  and  Schools, 
Holloway,  London,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Mackenzie,  the  late  pastor.  The  design 
for  the  memorial  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the 
ohancel  of  the  church  is  Greek  in  style,  the 
chnrch  itself  being  in  that  character.  The 
monnment  will  be  constmoted  principally  of 
French  stone.  The  inscription  tablet  will  be 
Sicilian  white  marble,  and  a white  marble  crossy 
wreathed  with  a crown  of  thorns,  occupies  a 
panel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  monument.  The 
whole  is  carved  with  Greek  ornaments.  Thai, 
other  memorial,  to  be  erected  in  the  sohcol-room,^ 
in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  a peculiar  inte-S 
rest,  will  be  of  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  w*t« 
trefoil-headed  tablet  and  spandrels  and  carvedj 
hoodmoulds.  The  execution  of  the  work  h^jj 
been  entrusted  by  Mr,  Walker  to  Mr.  J.  Birnkk 
Philip.  I 

OpeDlngr  of  Hew  Home  for  Penitent^ 
at  Manebester. — The  New  Home  for  Peniq 
tents,  situated  in  Victoria  Park,  near  to  Diokenij 
son-road,  Manchester,  has  been  opened  by  thsij 
mayor.  The  institntion  has  been  established  iil;| 
conoexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  anq. 
will  be  under  the  management  of  “ The  Siste^ 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.”  They  had  previou^ 
occupied  a building  in  Levenshulme,  where  froff. 
sixteen  to  twenty  female  penitents  were  re 
oeived.  Tbo  bailding  is  of  brick,  and  is  in  thi 
Domestic  Gothic  style.  It  is  designed  to  affori;; 
accommodation  for  260;  bat  the  central  pari] 
only,  with  chapel,  dormitories,  and  offices,  haJ 
yot  been  erected,  wherein  accommodation  L : 
provided  for  about  100.  The  cost  up  to  th 
present  time  has  amounted  to  6,OOOZ.  Mr.  W 
Nicholson,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect ; am 
Mr.  Healey,  of  Salford,  the  builder. 

Prison  Discipline  and  Reformator>l 
Treatment.  — An  International  Congress  O: ' 
this  subject  is  to  be  held  next  year  in  LondoW 
The  idea  originated  in  the  United  Statefj 
and  the  task  of  arranging  the  preliminanqj 
was  imposed  on  Dr.  Wines,  secretary  of  tij 
National  American  Prison  Association  of  Nef 
York.  He  has  entered  into  commnnioation  wil? 
persons  of  all  nations,  and  with  the  accredit^ 
representatives  of  their  Governments  resident  ij 
Washington.  He  now  comes  to  England  aii 
credited  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat^ 
to  take  steps,  with  the  several  Governments  H 
Europe,  and  with  those  interested  in  the  snj 
ject,  for  the  organisationof  the  proposed  congre^ 
The  council  of  the  Social  Science  Associatidj 
at  their  last  meeting,  resolved  unanimously  B 
co-operate  with  Dr.  Wines  in  every  practioabi 
way  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  his  missio^ 
They  have  issued  a circular  explaining  the  pti^ 
poses  of  the  congress.  , 

London  Suburban  Water  Supply.— TJ 
West  Surrey  Water  Company  has  been  incorpd 
rated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  a capital  ^ 
25,000Z,,  in  shares  of  lOZ.  each,  and  borrowiit 
powers,  6, OOOZ.  The  company’s  Act  secures  S 
it  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  distiici 
of  Chertsey,  Wakon-on-Thames,  Hersham,  On^ 
lauds  Park,  Weybridge,  Cobham,  Byfleet,  a:, 
Shepperton,  with  water.  These  places,  at  pi  ^ 
sent,  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  we:! 
for  their  supply.  In  consequence  of  defeoti!| 
sewerage  and  other  causes,  this  well-water  1 
admittedly  bad.  The  new  water  is  to  be  st 
plied  from  the  Thames,  near  Walton  Bridfi 
pumped  into  the  mains,  and  conveyed  into 
covered  reservoir  to  be  constructed  on^  I 
George’s-hiii,  near  Oallands  Park.  A proviaior 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  for  the  ocl' 
siruction  of  the  works  for  23,500Z. 

Tbe  Hew  Act  on  Hampstead-lieath.li 
The  local  Act  has  just  been  issued  to  transfer, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  open 
known  as  Hampstead-beath,  and  to  preser^ 
improve,  and  regulate  the  same.  The  Board: 
to  pay  45, OOOZ.,  the  purchase-money,  on  wb> 
Sir  John  Maryon  Wilson  and  Spencer  Mary 
Wilson  are  to  execute  a conveyance  of  the  pi 
perty.  The  money  is  to  be  paid  on  the  expi’ 
tion  of  three  months  from  the  passing  of  t 
Act  on  the  29th  nit.  The  heath  is  to  be  k» 
open,  and  the  Board  is  not  to  eeU  or  in  £ 
manner  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  heath,  noi- 
cub  the  turf  nor  Eell  the  gravel,  &o.  The  he 
may  be  drained,  with  power  to  make  roads  !• 
otherwiee  to  effect  improvements  for  the  pu 
benefit. 
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I Tbe  Amalg^amated  Society  of  Car- 

||)iiter8. — Tbe  qaeetion  whether  the  Amalga* 
rated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  is  a 
lade-union  or  a friendly  society  has  been  nnder 
e consideration  of  the  Marlborough-atreet 
idice  magistrafe.  The  executive  council  had 
fidered  one  branch  to  pay  over  to  another  the 
I m of  5Z.,  and  on  the  trustees  of  the  former 
lifasing  to  do  eo,  a summons  was  issued  against 
em.  On  their  part  it  was  pleaded  that  as  the 
ganisation  ■was  a trade-union,  the  magistrate 
id  no  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Mansfield  adopted  this 
3W,  and  dismissed  the  summons,  with  an 
limation  that  the  complainants’  remedy  lay 
n another  direction,” 

The  Blrkbeck  Permanent  Building 
oclety. — The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet 
this  society,  just  now  presented  to  the  share* 
ilders,  serves  to  show  the  remarkable  extent  of 
! operations.  The  gross  receipfs  since  the 
Tnation  of  the  society  have  nearly  reached 
millions,  while  those  of  tbe  past  year  have 
ached  1 j million,  which  shows  an  increase  over 
e years  previous  of  nearly  200,000i.  The 
esent  available  profits  for  the  distribution  of 
nus  in  the  year  1873  amount  to  52,857Z.  ISs.  8d., 
d the  number  of  members  and  depositors  at 
present  time  exceeds  22,500. 

China  Clay. — A representation  has  been  sent 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
weavers  in  the  Todmorden  district,  com- 
uning  of  the  serious  effects  resulting  from 
air  being  obliged  to  work  in  weaving-sheds 
lerein  Chinaolayis  used,  and  praying  tboirlord- 
ps  to  send  a modioal  inspector  to  inquire  into 
i sizing  system  generally,  and  especially  into 
3 use  and  effects  of  China  olay,  and  such  other 
gredients  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  China 
iy  adhere  to  the  warps,  so  that  the  petitioners 
iy  be  delivered  from  the  evils  they  now  labour 
der. 

London  Statue  to  Lord  Derby.— At  a 

sent  meeting  of  the  Motropolitan  Board  of 
)rksaplan  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  in  the 
inity  of  Westminster  Bridge,  containing  four 
SB  marked  by  the  ougineer  upon  whioh  the  pro- 
led  statue  to  Lord  Derby  might  be  advantage- 
ily  placed,  was  submitted  to  the  members  of 
board.  Permission  was  given  for  the  ereo- 
a of  the  statue  in  the  Board’s  ornamental 
■den,  at  a point  marked  in  the  plan  } and  tbe 
^ineer  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  confer 
h the  sculptor,  Mr.  Noble,  relative  to  the 
posed  site,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  the  re- 
ts of  tbe  conference  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ard  this  Piiday. 

bttage  Hospital  for  Southend. — A pro- 
lal  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tage  hospital  at  Sonthend,  The  suggestion 
aes  from  Mr.  Hayward,  the  architect  of  the 
blio  Hall,  who  offers  to  give  up  any  oommis- 
n he  might  be  entitled  to  receive  in  fitting 
one  bed  in  the  building,  presumed  to  cost  -lOJ. 
501.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  taken  at  8001., 
looommodate  patients,  with  nurses’  rooms  and 


A Fatal  Railway  Station. — At  an  inquest, 
held  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  on  the  bodies  of  two 
men  who  were  killed  at  the  goods  station  of  the 
Midland  Railway  in  St.  Pancras,  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  great  number  of 
accidents  whioh  happen  at  this  station,  nearly 
all  of  whioh  terminate  fatally.  He  found  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  (according  to  rail- 
way theory)  for  the  different  officials  to  cross 
the  lines  hundreds  of  times  during  the  day, 
hazarding  thoir  lives  every  time  they  did  so. 
Such  a system  of  management,  or  mismanage- 
ment, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  stopped.  It  is 
stated  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  no 
less  than  thirty-six  accidents  have  happened  at 
this  station,  most  of  which  have  terminated 
fatally,  and  other  sufferers  who  are  still  alive  are 
helplees  cripples.  Verdicts  of  accidental  death 
were  returned. 

St.  Blban’s  Abbey. — The  statement 
printed  as  to  the  consideration  shown  for  this 
building  by  English  sovereigns  at  different  times 
may  not  have  been  without  its  effect.  The  re- 
storation committee  have  received  an  intimation 
that  ” her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  consent  to 
patronise  tbe  undertaking  for  the  restoration  of 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
historical  and  religious  interest  which  is  attached 
to  it.” 

Another  Hew  Flaybouse. — We  are  in- 
formed that  Mr,  J.  A.  Cave  is  about  to  sell  the 
Victoria  Theatre,  of  whioh  be  is  the  present 
lessee,  to  a limited  company,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  make  “a  palace  of  amusement”  of  the  old 
house ; and  that  Mr,  Cave  intends  erecting  a new 
theatre  in  the  Edgware-road,  which  will  be  oon- 
strncted  to  hold  about  1,000  people.  Mr.  Walter 
Emden  is  msntioned  as  the  architect  of  the  new 
building. 

Dwelling-house  Improvement  Company. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a new  undertaking  under 
the  title  of  tho  Metropolitan  Dwelling-house 
Improvement  Company  (Limited),  with  a capital 
of  25,000J.,  in  2,500  fully  paid-up  shares  of  101. 
each,  to  improve  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  W.  H,  Smith,  M.P.,  are  directors  of  the  I 
company. 

Scientific  Congress  at  Antwerp. — Hero  a 
congress  of  geographical,  coamographical,  and 
commercial  science  is  to  be  held.  Preparations 
have  been  made,  and  numbers  of  scientific  men 
have  responded  to  the  invitation  to  attend  tbe 
meetings,  whioh  will  last  for  a week,  terminating 
on  the  22Qd  inst. 

British  Artlzans  In  Paris. — Lord  Lyons 
wishes  it  expressly  stated  that  British  artizans 
will  not  find  work  plentiful  in  Paris,  and  that 
there  are  no  funds  available  to  assist  them 
back,  should  they  find  it  desirable  to  return. 

St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  City-road. — The 
Poor-law  Board  have  consented  to  the  erection 
of  a laundry  and  washing-house  in  connexion 
with  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  City-road,  at  a cost 


TENDERS 

For  hospital,  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  ifaid 
stone.  Mr.  Martin  Buhner,  architect.  Quantities  br 
Mr.  Geo.  Ruck j 

Perry  & Co £3,200  9 0 

Dover  & Co 2,999  0 0 

Bridge ...  2,800  0 0 

Aueeomb 2,767  0 0 

Cox,  Brothers  2,750  0 0 

Davis  2,635  0 0 

Avard  2,600  0 0 

Abnett 2,693  0 0 

Stiff 2,620  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements  2,476  0 0 

Lacy  & Torkington  (accepted)...  2,371  0 0 


For  warehouse,  82,  City-road,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Gabriel. 
Mr.  Gordon  Stanhatn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
Turner...  i;3,238  0 0 

Bryant 2,96)  0 0 

2.883  0 0 


James  

Allen  & Sons •/,83S 

Adamson  & Sons  2,796 

Pritchard  2,769 

Scrivener  & White  2,594 


0 0 


0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  Bleak  House,  Caterham. 
Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Sparrow 

Smethurst £370  0 0 

Bray  350  0 0 

Ward  350  0 0 

Jarrett  340  0 0 


For  making  new  roads  and  drains  on  the  Eversfleld 
Estate,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.  Messrs.  F.  H.  Fowler  & 
Hill,  surveyors.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Sadler....  ,£-166  0 0 

Bridgeland 376  0 0 

Hughes  . , 327  14  10 

King  (accepted)  300  0 0 

For  East  Barnet  parochial  schoole.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker, 
architect 

Wood £1,750  0 0 

Pocock  1,195  0 0 

Walton  1,100  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  in  Havelock-streeti 
Stoke-on-Trent,  for  Mr.  C.  K.  Clark.  Mr,  E.  Penn* 
architect 

Bennett  £1,160  0 0 

Jones  820  0 0 

Hunt  705  10  0 

Barlow  (accepted)  738  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Temperance  Hall,  Howcastle-nnder- 
Lyme,  for  Mr.  VVm.  Warham.  Mr.  Kdwin  Penn,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  Uy  Mr.  n.  niaekwell : — 

Hall £1,349  10  6 

Gallimore  1,050  0 0 

Harvey  & Davis  988  0 0 

Sutton  Meadon 968  0 0 


er  conveniences.  It  is  intended  to  be  quite  2,0001.  The  proposed  buildiug  is  intended  to 
plo  and  cottage-like,  but  to  possess  all  tbe  the  requirements  of  1,500  inmates. 


al  necessary  appliances  for  treating  sick  folk. 

&.  Thibetan  and  Yarkand  Court  in  tbe 
ystal  Palace. — The  directors  of  the  Crystal 
ace  have  availed  themselves  of  the  results  of 
miesion  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Forsyth,  C.B.,  into 
|rkand  in  1870,  to  add  a Thibet  and  Yarkand 
urt  to  their  collection.  The  new  court  is  in 
f Tropical  Department,  on  the  gardens  side, 
e first  thing  that  will  arrest  the  eye  is  a 
nting  of  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Chimray, 
Ladak,  Thibet,  painted  by  Mr.  Fenton,  from 
.wings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Cayley. 

Silvering  Class.— Last  week  a piece  of 
iss,  measuring  100  superficial  feet,  underwent 
1 process  of  silvering  at  the  works  of  Messrs, 
itt  & Co.,  Peaseley  Cross,  St.  Helen’s.  This 
laid  to  be  the  largest  mirror  ever  turned  out 
any  establishment  in  Lancashire,  and,  with 
) or  two  exceptions,  the  largest  ever  done  in 
gland.  The  silvering  was  accomplished  by 
> new  process,  by  which  the  mirror  is  com- 
'ted  in  forty  hours,  instead  of  ocenpying  ten 

78. 

Sewage  Irrigation  at  Swindon.  — The 

ard  of  Health  of  Swindon,  Wilts,  having  deter- 
ned  to  carry  out  a complete  system  of  drainage 
76  purchased  a farm  on  which  to  utilise  the 
7agein  irrigation,  and  are  about  tohaveiblaid 
'•  works  are  entrusted  to  Messrs,  Rues, 
Jinns,  civil  engineers,  Westminster, 


School,  Islington. — A chapel  and  school  in 
connexion  with  theHareooorb  Home  Mission  are 
about  to  be  erected  in  Britannia-row,  Eaaex-road 
Islington.  On  Monday  evening  the  foundation' 
stone  of  the  proposed  buildings  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

The  Temple  Cardens.— These  fine  gardens 
are  now  being  carefully  laid  out,  and  tho  authori- 
ties have  amalgamated  tho  Inner  Temple  Gar- 
dens with  the  Middle  Temple,  so  that  the  length 
is  doubled,  and  presents  a capital  promenade, 

Bastern  Counties  Industrial  Bshlbitlon, 
Horwlch. — On  Wednesday  last,  the  second  lu- 
dustrial  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  was  opened 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Norwich,  by  the  Mayor. 
There  are  about  400  oil  and  water-oolonr  paint- 
ings, and  a large  assemblage  of  works  of  industry. 

Opera  Concert,  Albert  Hall. — The  concert 
and  promenade  in  the  Albert  Hall  and  Horti- 
cnltui'al  Gardens,  on  this,  Saturday,  the  5th, 
promise  to  be  a remarkable  entertainment. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — Mr. 

Joseph  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  George 
Smith  & Co.,  has  accepted  the  office  of  President 
of  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Opening  of  Saltalre  Park. — Last  week  the 
new  park  at  Saltaire,  14  acres  in  extent,  formed 
at  the  cost  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  bart.,  was  opened 
in  a quiet  and  unostentatious  manner. 


For  cleansiDg,  paintiDg,  &c,,  to  St.  James's  Chorcb, 
Clspham.  Mr.  F.  T.  DoUman,  architect : — 

Dove,  Brothers  £435  0 0 

King  & Son  412  0 0 

Barber  iX  Sons 374  0 0 

High  207  0 0 


For  building  stables,  Ac.,  Elder-walk,  Islington.  Mr, 
J,  Harrison,  architect: — 

Ennor £475  0 0 

King  A Son  458  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  439  0 0 

Williams  A Sons 423  0 0 

Little  399  0 0 

Carter  A Sons  395  0 0 

Palmer  A Bon  395  0 0 


For  erecting  a small  warehouse,  Milton-atreet,  for  Mr, 
W.  Jackaou.  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  architect : — 

King  A Sun  (accepted)  £489  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Goswel'. 
road,  for  Messrs.  Copesiake,  Moore,  A Crampton, 
Messrs.  Tress  A Innes,  architects : — 

Lucas,  Brothers  £1,924  0 0 

Shaw  1,813  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 1,765  0 0 

Ramsay  1,763  0 0 

Conder  1,7-47  0 0 

King  A Son  1,660  0 0 


For  making  certain  additions  to  the  School  of  Art, 
Miller’s-lane,  Kennington 

Heath £1,010  0 0 

Gregory 997  0 0 

Lamb  X Son  957  0 0 

Higgs  900  0 0 

Cullum 888  0 0 

Clarke 879  0 0 

nightingale  869  0 0 

Thomson 808  0 0 

Bowyer  812  15  0 

Sharpington  i Cole 818  0 0 

Taylor 787  0 0 

Basham,  Brothers  735  q 0 

Pitcher  663  0 0 

Stephenson  667  0 0 

Rooney,  Brothers  665  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 639  10  0 


For  house,  at  Beckenham,  for  Mr.  R.  While.  Mr.  W. 
Seckham  Witherington,  architect: — 

First  set  of  tenders. 

If  five  built. 

Slade £655  0 0 — 

Mark 627  0 0 £2,600  0 0 

Cole  626  10  0 2,362  0 0 

Second  set  of  tenders  from  same  drawings  and 
specification. 

If  five  built. 

Bradford  A Tilney  £690  0 0 £3.318  0 0 

Davis  628  0 0 2,320  0 0 

Neate 490  0 0 2,360  0 0 

Hooker  A Harris...  410  0 0 2,030  0 0 

Cave  * **  42o  0 0 ..■■■.  1,956  0 0 
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For  house  on  Iho  01  Jlloia  ,st.te,  for  Mr  Koe.  D*™',  f 
Bftrnsbury.  Quuntiues  furnished.  Mr.  Win.  rau-e, 

:::  moo 

, 970  0 0 

...  020  o o 

N'blett Q_9  0 0 

Lamble  


Batb  and  Other  Building  Stones  oi 
Best  Quality.— “R-ANDELIi,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrynien  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep^its,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfB.ce,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adtt.] 


For  Iho  ortolion  of  on  miirm.r,  M the  lodustriiil 
Schools,  Lcytoostoue.  for  the  Guard, »ni  of  Bcthnal- 
greeu.  Mr.  W iUiam  Moody,  architect 

tfJ»*Ron  3,460  0 0 

n vftt . , 3.397  0 0 

Ennor  3,300  0 0 

Irber  3,1(»  0 0 

Btackmore  i Morley 9 9 

Sanders  2,8a0  0 0 

Rose  (accepted)  2,/39  0 0 


For  two  new  warehouses,  Fore-street,  comer  of  Miltoa- 
street,  City.  Mr.  Q-eorgo  Legg,  architect 

Browne  & Robinson £6,539  0 0 

Hewman  & Mann 4, 966  0 0 

Timewell....  * S S 

Conder ^.710  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 4,632  0 0 

IliJl  & Sons  4,518  0 0 

Elkington  4,3’13  0 0 

Brass  0 0 


For  proposed  new  schools  for  the  District  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Holborn.  Messrs.  K.  D.  Young  & F.  W. 
Tasker,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Salmon  (withdrawn)  £1,900  0 0 

Ennor.: 4,190  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 3,869  0 0 

jjyera 3,701  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 3,734  0 0 

Henshaw 3,670  0 0 

Bridgman,  Nothall,  & Co 3,571  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,644  0 0 

Killby 3,611  0 0 

Hemming  S Son  3,041  0 0 


A 


CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 


tT.ihLtTTSKa  PATBNrfor  INVRNTIONS. 

^ JAMES  Johnson,  of  the  Ulrtdl©Templ»,  BaTriJ'er-M-lAw,  and 


. Ia»t. 


I A n ta  o\jn  i-ov...  Gi  . 

J.  aSNKY  .lOBNSON,  — 

Agent,  L'licolu’s-inn-flelJs, 

Patentee’s  sianu.!.- 

London  : LONflMANB.  RRKICV 


t CO.  1871. 


SEWAGE  IRKIGATION  and  DOWN-. 

■WARD  FILTBATION.-A  Paper  on  Iho  SELECHON  ftod 
PBBPAKATION  of  eUlTAPLK  hANU,  re»4  at  .MilJhtoas, 
November,  1870,  by  M'.  J-  BAILET  DBNIO.V,  C.&  * 

Ogo  Shilling  by  peit,  „ , 1 

G p SMITH,  '■  MiiliU’otio  J..nrn»l’  Oflioe.  Me(d«tnn»^__j^ 


fpHE  EOYAI,  PORCELAIN  BATH, 

I Moulded  and  OUtad  la  one  piece  Designed  by  hta  late  Rnysl 
H^hneM  the  Priuc*  Consort  Gold  Isis  Med..!  Society  of  Arte.  Great 
^ Eihlhiiien.  and  Intsruallfinal  Exhibition  Medals. 

ItetC  Fittings,  Hot-waier  Apparatus,  Porcelain  Sinks, 
Plot  BasiDt  and  Water  Cloeets.  Glared  Brick*. 

W*H  and  Floor  Tiles,  Ac.  Rstlmaies  given. 
J^PTNOH.PArRNrKa.ll.ADAM  aTREET.  ADKLPDI 


Justpublish.U.  super  royal  8vo.  cloth,  .tx.y-flve  lilhograi.hicPl® 
and  Wo<  dcota,  21s.  ^ 

npBE  flRST  EXCLUSION  of  the  ARCHI- 

1 TECTURAL  association. -An  Account  of  the  l 


U1..CU.,  Le.dG..... — . 

»mntoD.  W«ddin^Wt',  Canwiclc,  bieaiero,  ““e- 
iJaTby  Aswa.by,  T.  ryckiogbam.  Blllingborou.b.  UGrI.Ung. 
snrn?y.  S-.ytou  Helprlngham.  H-okl.igton,  Ae.aiby,  Ki^by-^. 
taor^,  Snltoa.  G.da  y,  FUet.  Holbeaoh.  Wbaplode.  M. 

w»™,  .«b,5S"7k  . Ch., ......... 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIBNCF. 

eaciy  in  small  8vo.  vr-«c  3»- '>'• .„  _ 

TDLANB  and  SOLID  GEOMETE 

r By  the  lUv,  H.  W.  WATSO.n,  M.A.  formerly  Fedo 

z"  l‘,:  .‘i 

M n a'ld  Physical  Scieoce  in  cunr«e  of  p nbUcatlOD, 

b,  n M._uou^bV«,  » ^ 


TiXi-I5ouk»  p-eviunsiy  puuns'isu.  i»..vo 

1.  GUODEVE’S  MECHA-NISM. 

2'.  BLOXAM’S  METALS. 

3 MILLER’S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
4'.  GRIFFIN’S  ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONO’ 

“®^lJndon  : LONGMANS,  GBEEN.  * CO.  Faternceter- 


OAHTNER  WANTED.  — A Manufacti 

J.  .t  elghlesn  years'  standing  lo  Iho 

«.va  . ha  mnnnoemeui  of  a tefTifli.n  OUbiness.  i 


For  the  first  pair  of  Village  Homes,  at  Addlestone,  for 
H.B.H.  Princess  Mary  of  Teek.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Haber- 
shon  £ Fite,  architects  _ 

Moore £697  0 0 

Mitchell..... 330  0 0 

Harris 627  0 0 

Williams 610  0 0 

ShoU  599  0 0 

West  597  0 0 

Lyle  693  0 0 

Haynes  685  0 0 

Dover,  Dowell,  Wills,  & Co 580  0 0 

Knight  6<3  0 0 

Simmons 570  0 0 

Wagner 565  0 0 

Harrison 661  0 0 

Pudney  659  0 0 

Goddard 666  0 0 

Spearing 514  0 0 

Blsckmur© 543  0 0 

Wright  610  0 0 

Gooaing 610  0 0 

Wood.  494  13  0 

Blade  494  0 0 

Rooney  4/5  0 0 

Crooke  460  0 0 

Cook  450  0 0 

Carmody  415  0 0 

Lose...... 420  0 0 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

AET  EOUNDEES  AND 
EHGINEEES, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 


W 


For  8t.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  Islington.  Mr.  W. 

'^‘“’E.°n°cr*"!‘‘.'.“;.;L J:-1,333  0 0 

Abraham 4,239  0 0 

Axford&Whillier  4,165  0 0 

Killby  4,122  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,97o  0 0 

Carter  & Son 3,883  0 0 


For  villa  residence  on  the  Hampton-hill  Estate,  8.W. 
Mr  W.  Wigeinton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Carter  £3,780  0 0 

Hesrle 3.487  0 0 

Killbv 3,353  0 0 

G.  &'J.  Wood  3,290  0 0 

Harrison  & Son  3,148  0 0 

' Pearce,  Brothers 2,995  0 0 


LONDON,  E.C. 


13AETNBESHIP.— A BUILDER 

1_  CONT-Acrop.  Ib  open  to  HEOKIVE  an  active  p 
.. ,..y,y-..;u-T.  -h,  a.n  nr.mmand  2 0001.  Th*  bUslne‘Sll 


— pMCttel 

tiira  Ell'.’ho  'b.u  ;u«m.bd  3,00111  "M  J 

• iiiveetigBllon  te  Invite ',—AddrtB*.  Jttr.FKJti^ 


OAllbNEa.  28,  at 


Manufacturebs  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

rOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

the 


\A7  ANTED,  VERBAL  EXPLANATION 

V Y of  B PART  of  HURST'S  ARCUnECIUBAL  FORMOIAIj 

Ac  — Addree-,  itetiCB  terms,  *c.  to  W OMee  of ‘“Ihe  Bullarr. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  u 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT- WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BABBEZAT'S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design.  2 vols.  Price  26s. 


NOTICB  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr  geo  R.  ISBORN,  Architect  an 

fniveyor.  has  REMOVED  his  C’®***  f""'  ,S,\V 
biTHTha  WAiErL  STKBftT.  to  PB-viBBETON  BUIL.D1NO 
'ENWIi  k STRBET,  I.IVREPOOL.  and  2.  KIKG'a  AltSId  VAR 

fniiRnATE  BIRBBi.  LONDON.  EC.  


MOOROAl'E  aiEBBi.  LONDON.  EC. 

^i’O  AKCHITEOTS,  SURVEYOR! 

f AOCrriONBRKK.  Ac.  - aPECIFlCvTIONa.  BbTiaA^ 


, AOCrflONBRKK.”  Ac.  - 8PECIF1C  VTIONS.  Bf 

ISVENTORlK^  l ATALOGUES,  and  evrry 

^ N B When  more  than  four  cnple.  te.)Ulred.  a coiiBldrtabU 
Tednctlan allowed  If  Utnogiaphed 


reanctlon  auoweu  it  in.iio<i~yo~- _ 

JHOP  FOKEMAN,— WANTED,  in  U 

. _ .. ui..  »n.riro*lfl  M AN.  TaK  8 BNTC 


s 


a ; non.  a thoroogh'y  pr»otie.vl , energo’lc  MAN.  to 'TaKR  BN'TB 

MANtQtSMENr  of  from  100  to  150  JOINRR3.  Um-binery. and  i 
Con  V.  re. on  of  MattrUl.  None  but  a full,  coiopeUut 
who  baa  filled  a. ImiUr  lUnation,  ueel  apply 

emplojev.  wages  required,  aud  lefereLce*,  wbich  muit  be  QrBfiW 
to  Z.  Office  of  " The  Bu 


all  large  CITIES  and  TOWNS  in  ^ 


rpHE  LAW  and  SCIENCE  of  ANCIENT 
I iiaoTa, 

“v^rj^Ahe  D?ff;re“tei<farc"lur*"’''ThTin«Uu\te 


nt."A.;. 


SBOIINU  ROnio'^.  Ure-sUy  Angmented. 

Parti.  Isa  Treatise  on  the  Lew  of  Ancient  Llghlr.  and  notices 

®'l7^tTl^u“u^u*ted 

and  Ublej.W  which  the  obicuralloo  produteJ  by  "^al- 

erer  their  lurm  or  po.UlJD,  may  be  computed  with  the  ntmcel 
faclll  y. 


1 United  Blniidom.-rsGWAvsQ  • 

MRNT8.-Ur.  JOHN  UUNKLKV.  ''f  Teddifgto...  8^- 
a PATKNP  fir  a new  DNSION  of  BBWKll  and  UBAINAQB, 

obtelnliig  a PARTNER  : one  who  !■  an 

oontracior.  with  capital,  would  be  preferred,  as  It  U the  m «m( 
of  ihe  Patentee  to  eblaln  conltacls  upon  the  prUtlplea  of  ► 


For  new  premises  in  Holborn 

Lester £3.154  0 0 

Colls  & Son  1,998  0 0 

Wagstafl 1,967  0 0 

Perry  ...  1.935  0 0 

Rider  1.898  0 0 

Sewell 1,883  0 0 

Elkington  1,830  0 0 

Turner..  1.841  0 0 

Pritchard  1,819  0 0 


HFNRY  RWJSKT.  3,  Chant 


w Pub'.iaher. 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS.  Architect. 

BETEF  CHAPTERS  on  BRITISH  CAE- 

PENTBY:  GOTHIC  EOOF3,  6 . 8 '. 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  12d.  6d. 
PERSPECriVE,  3?.  Gd. 

A CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  other  COM- 

PESaATION,4-.6I. 

fclUPKIN,  MARSHALL.  A CO. 


A 


TO  8DUVEVORS.  ^ 

QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  WANT* 

loRRPBKSENTaLABGE  BUStNBSS.  A Genttem-"  -w. 


..u  find 

ua  requlrrd  to  to  tike  OlBoi 
ALPHA.  91.  Bu  Pi 


ALPUA.91.au  Panl'a-toal.Lorfimore-B'iniir".  lygiworui.o. 

POEOUGH  of  EBADING.  — LOQI 

I > BOARD  of  HEALTH  — Notice  la  hereby  given  that^ 
nfiiaalib  TOTiuhe  a fit  w-rs'iii  to  ixecntt ; 


'dine  Local  Board  of  Ileallb  xerjUli.  - . 
dutiei  of  BUKVtYOP,  under  ihe  Public  Hen  u *uu 
uieut  Acle.  within  il.B  Borough  of  Beading.  The  ottloer 
Biipiiluted  mnstpo.B«‘Ba  tborongh  and  pr-cltc*l  ' 

woiks  of  dralnnge.  sewerage,  wawrwoik-,  road-making,  and  pa^ 
and  he  mnit  ho  competent  to  Buperii.teiid  'be  rs-n"'** 
-.,-1,.  me  descHpiiuna  ab  iveitforred  to.  trwhich  may  WlwR 
, ..o'les  of  a Surveyor  to  a L.cal  Boanl.  The  wiUetwi,ife 
rough  being  viated  in  the  Local  Board,  the  Surveyor  win  w 
-*  .uperlDteLil  the  managi-m/ct  of  the  w • 


Nowready,lnlStno.prlce2i.0l.cloth,  

TTIXPLANaTUEY  MENSURATION  for 

iL  . ,b.  TTja  «l  SCHOOLS  , cjbl.I.ln,  ju.^ 


price  2i.  0 I.  cloth, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  A C.  H.— K.  A Son,— C.  C.— J.  B.— H.  R.  W.-T  B.— W.  O.— 
E.  T.  P.-E.  A.  H.— 1.  E.  8.-J,  6.— A.  H.-O.  P.— H.  P,  8- 
W.  a.  W.— W.  M.-B.  N.  A Co.-H.  W.-D.  D.  A C..— W.  W — 
W.  A B.— W.  K — P.— W.  A D.— 8.  D.  W.— W.  A B.— L.  A B — 
L.  H.  B.— F.  B — O S-— R.  W.— W.  W.  L.— K.  A.— B.  A.— Meisri.  B.  A 
8oni.-B.  T.— A.  B.  B.  J.  McL-B.  A M.— 9.  A K.-A  Working 
Mafon.— SnbKrlber  (brlcka  were  med  in  this  country  In  Ihe  Rom»n 
time*  and  the  are  of  them  was  probably  never  wholly  dUcontlnued, 
8t.  Albai.'a  aud  Colchester  Bopply  early  speciraen*.  Brick  buHdiaga 
of  the  thirteenth  ceniniy  iecaain>.— J.  G.  A Sou  (we  are  nnable  to 
atetal).— T.  W.  (In  tyre). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  book*  and  giving 
addreeses. 

All  Btatementa  of  facte,  llsta  of  Tenderi,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  addrtes  of  the  sender,  not  necatearily  for 
puhlicatioD. 

KoTB.— The  reBponMblUty  of  signed  artic’et.  a^d  pi  er*  read  at 
public  jneellEgi,  re»te  of  coarse,  with  the  autho 


- coniaining  uuujrinua  BxAmpln. 
_.b!,djteg'’(b“  “^rmUslon  .f  the}  Oxteid  Univer/lty  Delegates) 
nearly  all  the  Qiieatinnaeatln  the  Loetl  Rtaralnsttoo  fapera. 

By  the  Rev  ALFRED  HILEY,  M.A.  8t  John’,  tkiilege.  Cambridge. 
Matliemstical  Master  at  i borp-Atch  Scboui.  Yorkshire;  Author  of 
ecariiulatory  examples  In  ArlthmeUe." 

n I LOKGMANa.  ORKKK,  A CO.PaternO' 


pEEFEOTION  in  BOOKKEEPING,— 

I BUILDBRS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system, 

^Ve  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILUBilB’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  waa  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  *'  The  Builder," 

1.180,  and  which  has  beennlopted  by  nia  iy  Urge  Qtme.  Al.o  a 

'Ifled  Arrangement  hy  Bingte  Eatry,  anltable  for  small  builders  — 
Irese.  B.  A.  4.  8U  George’s-coad,  llegent'.  Park,  Lsadon. 


“ AHrOEKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

YV  HOSIES." 

1 nf  ■■  irVia  TSvalline.  of  the  LaboUT- 


..reil  to  direct  ai. 

le  Suiveyor  will  U.  . — 

ce  of  the  Lroial  Board,  and  he  wi 
.turn.  Any  further  infoimatlou 

• - --r  -n  appll'  atiou  to  tl 

' rriiten  appll  a 


a.y  of  3001.J 


l be  paid  II  sa 
I esneci iDgihedav.wa«*  -- 
' • - the  loi» 

uicuiaia  ~ w ..-aliftcallc k.  »•  I 

age  and  previous  ociupallou,  and  a.I  sppllcail.ns  niu.i  Ms&l 
tuB  endoued  Application  f ir  Office  of  t-urveyor,  4c.  o'"”" 

TUMDIY.  .b.  I5.«  U AUOUal  oi..] , 

terbury,  TTevdtng.  July  2‘i'h.l?71. 


oewage  irrigation.  - Wanted; 

O INSPBCrOR  of  WORKS,  competent  to  Soperiulend 
on  I..  Dialiilog,  4c.  of  Sewage  K.  rm.  Mu»t  bo  expeiien  eJ. 
wllh  references.  8 Gary,  Ac.  B.  3.  Office  o'  " 


ANTfD,  a WORKING  FOKEM® 

CARPENTERS  to  Boperintend  the  Brectlon  of  a>i 
3i  ar/sbro  .k.  fctfereLce  requited.  Wages,  21.  £s-  per  week. 

, S2,  Norton  Fill,  s'  " 


no  Mela. 

The  new  and  ll'natraled  edition  of"  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
IngClasaes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Eai.  F S.  A.  (author  of  " Home 
Reronn,”  and  •' The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  CiassM  ) 
will  be  found  a eummaiy  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
erenre  *'  Healthy  Homea  " f.ir  working  men  and  women. 

" A most  valuable  handbook.”— fluiicler. 

To  be  bad  at  the  Office  of  the  Bociety  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Labouring  uls  - - *>•'' 

Designs  fur  Cottager 


.r  Hall,  Strand. 


WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WOHK3,  . 

sbont  Ten  Weeks,  to  Sop-rlotend  the 
exterior  Baih-stnne  Work  of  All  Seal*’  Church,  LauBh^ 
Ho  must  bo  a Mason  by  trade,  and  iboronghly  under 
natnreand  qnalliy  of  Ba'b  atune.-Apy'y  byleliar.  emh;''"* 
mODlal.  of  charao  er  end  ability,  and  steilng  eal-iy 
T.  GAUL  BKOWNINQ,  Chief  Sotvtyor,  Loutt-huuse,  »ai> 

. - .v,^n  Ei^EvEN  oMockin  the  Forenoomf  Wtte. 


■ ..V  ,1,.  0 


Am.  5,  1871.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


TANTED,  a thoroughly  practical,  pushing 

Man,  BI  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CA‘'PENrEtia  and 
ERS,  with  the  proiwr  knowieilge  of  bricklaying,  painting, 
blng,  &c.  and  able  to  make  a tough  plan.  Aged  about  30,  with 
irefstences.  To  a suitable  persou  ibU  would  prove  a permanent 
Ikon.— Address,  B19.  Office  of"  The  BuUder.” 

TANTED,  afirst-class  ASSISTANT  in  an 

Archltecl’.  Office.— Addreis,  A.  B.  66.  Market-street,  Man- 

^ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  Man  as 

1 FORKMxVN  to  go  to  the  West  Indie,  on  a six  months’ 
ementallwt.  Ou.  used  to  general  water-supply  work  and 
laying.  Muat  .peak  French  and  undersUod  oiawlog  and 
L^-Addre..,  In  own  handwriting,  sutlng  terra*.!  to  MER- 
pTP,  12J.  Chureh-str-et.  Queen’s  Elm.  Bromptou,  S.W. 

TO  liUILDEBS’  FOREMEN. 

TANTED,  a Person  capable  of  SUPER- 

QETTINO-UP  of  all  kind,  of  JOINHllY 
AUHINEKY.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  same 
le  neoeasary.  One  whohii  filled  a similar  .Uu.llm  preferred. 
Irtaractet  required.— Apply,  sUting  wage.,  to  Box  19.  Post- 
1 Wolvethauip'-on, 

TO  MASONS  AND  PAINTERS. 

7ANTEI),  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

j MASONS, ’’MONUMENTAL.’’  Must  be  0 good  engraver  and 
barver.  Also,  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Must  be  a go^ 
er,  bouse  painter,  aud  papeihauger.- Apply,  etating  wagea 
r«],  to  Mr.  K.  YATES,  Builder.  Shlfusl.  * * 

WANTED,  an  active  and  thoroughly  com- 

1 petont  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  an  alterati  m job.— 

V by  letter,  stating  age,  salary  requUeJ.  and  full  partlcuisrs.  to 
care  of  Mr.  Boibnrough.  9.  Aldgate,  K C. 

RANTED,  immediately,  in  a Builder 

Contractor’,  office,  a cotfldeutial  CLERK.  We.l  uo  In 
kwpiug,  quautily  taking,  aud  a good  draughisman.— Apply  to 
R.  Pust-offlee,  t'olcheater. 

J ANTED,  a competent  Man,  as  WORK- 

ING  blluP  FOREMAN  to  Take  Charge  of  Joiners’  Shop 
lard.  Accustumed  to  machlu.-ry,  and  must  have  filled  a similar 
oad  tu  A.  B.  Post-office.  Gray's- 

TO  ENGINE-DrtIVBBS. 

/ANTED,  a steady,  sober  MAN,  to  Drive 

«Psii».-Apply  to  ALEX. 
9ER.  Mordcu  B>it-k  and  ITlo  Works.  Bur.ev. 

7ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

■r  A xTmw7°  B'^J^’DERS  AND  OTHERS. 

/ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

in  MARBLKB.  Willing  to  fill  up 

® “'‘®  sixpence,  per  houJ,  If  a per- 

r«Toin.  London,  D-  20,  CcUege-pi.ee. 

ro  ARCHITECTS,  ENQINKBllS.  AND  CONTRACrORi 

fAJM'ED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

^ulou,  or  on  appointment  abroad,  by  a practiosl  Ursught.- 
ad  Survry  r.  Working  aud  other  drawing-,  doUiis,  otupetl- 
l^lllug,  so. ; al.oafair  knowiedgeof  qaautaiee.  Tempjrary 
reuflored.  Firat-clase  tiuumonlala.— Address.  ARUdl- 
■ 135,  Cdiubitdge-sireet,  Piinlice. 

/ANTED,  by  an  efficient  CLERK  of 

' WORKS.  aRE-RNGAOEMEM.  Six  years  in  lest  employ, 
Kl?bUTu“N.'v7:“‘^'‘'^®“'  ^ 

/ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITDA- 

IION  as  WORKING  FORtMAN.  Cany  out  laiee  joba. 
work.  Ju  lowu  and  conulry.  Would  lake  any  kind  of  car- 
Hag,  joinery,  by  iho  piece,  at  a low  price,  or  a joo.  i»ey  work, 
lea,  A.  D.  3,  UariUlB-street,  Pjrtm  su  Markst. 

I ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  aa 

FOREMAN  of  PAINTERd.  AQtstolasj  muu  : has  L«eu  le 
ess  lur  hluiiBir ; also  foremsu  to  a Urge  City  Iliiu  for  ihe  la>t 
ktT'*  f ^l<°riQii^rc.|Uirjug  a eoUot,  iruatwonliy  lum,  the 

IU  be  deposited.— Audrey,  liL'’k  Post*  mf/'No'w 

r ANTED,  a SITUATION,  aa  WORK- 

ING  FOREMAN  PAl.>TEKaLdQLAZlt.R,  Or  to ’I’ake  Charge 
^J^b.  — Adaitas,  W.  H.  14.  Pxuicee-ioaa,  Kcimtogiou  0io», 

TO  BUILDERB,  COHTRAUrOIlB,  AND  Ol'HEEB. 

/■AIM  TED,  by  a ihoroughly  practical  Man 

(UarpsLUf  by  trace),  a BlrUA’iI  >N,as  uUT-DOOK  WORK- 
FOKtMAN.  Jubt  compJtled  a large  job.  Four  yetos’  tostt- 
^rtom  hib  piceeut  employer.— Addroes,  781,  Office  of ’‘rue 

RANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  16,  a SITUA- 

M It'  “ Builde.-sUUlce.-ACdress, 

-AUB,  Bndder,  Uasile-hili,  MaiJenhoail.  Boiks. 

/ANTED,  by  a Young  Mao,  a constant 

SiTUaIION  ae  UARPRNTKlS.ud  UPHULaTERER.  Well 
jno^h^m  ' b «r«6nces  it  required.- Address, 

/ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKING  CHOP  FOREMAN,  ortu  lake  Charge  of  a Job 
uughlyeompeteut  in  setting  out  work  and  woikmg 

mgs,  .nasupeilulendicguieu.  Good  referentBi  aa  tv  sobrier/, 
^^-Uviiuc.y  uot  objected  to.- Address,  8R>,  Office  of  ” The 

TO  GAB  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS,  BELLHANGERS.  4e. 

ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

YV  TION  as  above,  or  JOBBING  HAND.  Can  take  charge  of 
large  orsmalljcb.  Aged  29.  Good  ref.reuc-s  if  required.  Town  or 
conutry.— Address,  A.  B.  8,  Chapel-street,  Edgware-ros',  Pad- 
dington, W, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a STTUA- 

V V TION.  as  GASFITTER.  BBLLHANGER,  and  HOT-WATER 
HAND  ; or  will  take  work  by  the  piece  (ab..ur  only).— Address, 
W.  B.  W.  2,  Maiket-terrace,  Aiblon-road,  Hammersmith. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"Y\7’  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

YY  ENQAGEMB.ST,  as  OLERK — Is  thoroughly  acquainted 

wUh  the  folluwiag  dntles,  bookke-ping,  prime  caste,  making  out 
accounii,  preparing  bills  of  quantities,  Ac.- Address,83S,  Offlos  of 
" The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  WORK  a 

YV  8AW-BSNi:a  or  MODLOIN4  MACHINE.- Address,  C.  8. 
13.  Colthorpe-plaoe.  Queen's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

■WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  or 

YV  THREE  - BRANCH  HAND,  a conatant  SITUATION. 

Understands  i all  kinds  of  iron  pips,  well,  b»tb.  and  ainc  work. 
Would  not  o'Ject  to  make  himself  genaially  uisful.  Tuw-i  or 
country. — Addresa,  PLUMBER.  3,  Marsh’s  Coltagea,  Acorn-place, 
Meeting  houae-Uno,  Peokbaui,  Surrey. 

Tfi  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a trustworthy  practical 

YV  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  JoB?,  CONTRAUr,  or  DAY- 
WORK, or  Situation  of  Trust.- Addiese,  D.  58,  Union-itroet,  St. 
Fancnie, 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITU  ATION,  by  a respect- 

YV  able  Man.  a»  a first-claei  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and 
GLAZIER,  that  thn  lUghly  unrlers’aude  every  branch  of  the 
busine**,  and  can  do  boute  decorattona  if  required.  Wagei  moderate 
Addreaa,  J.  SMITH,  24 1 , Edgware-road,  Lo'^dun. 

TO  PLUMBER',  G.ASPITTERS,  AND  OPllEES, 

■V^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Mau, 

YV  a SIIUaTION  aa  good  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  aud 
GLAZIER,  or  Jobbing  Ga*fllt*r,  4c.  Used  to  jobbing  shope.- 
Addres*,  J.  H.  19.  Upper  Rosoman-atreet,  Clerkanwoll. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YY  SETTING  OUT  or  PHOP  FOREMiN.  hiving  fuelled  the 
same  ibe  >aet  twelve  years.  Well  up  in  seitlng  out,  and  converting 
timb"r.  Town  or  country.— Atldtees,  G.  B,  No.  4.  Aiiembly-room, 
Biook-slreet,  Upper  Clapton. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by 

YV  the  Adver  Uer,  ag,*d  23.  Ifai  hid  ooniiderable  experiencs 
in  the  Offioea  of  eminent  London  Ballilers.  I-  well  up  In  prime 
coats  and  account,  and  uiual  duties  of  an  office.  Is  sUo  a good 
dranghtsmau  and  colourist.  Sitl-f»ctory  rerereuc-a.  Salary  mode- 
rate.—Addreas,  T.  W.  24.  Su'herUnd-atre-t,  Pimlico.  S.W. 

Y^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Mao, 

Y Y aged  30.  a BITUaTjON  a«  YiUn  FOREMAN  to  * Builder. 
Addrefi,  O F.  3,  Richmoud-lerrace,  Wxnd'wortb. 

Y\7  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

YY  TKINas  JOBBING  RRIl  KLAYRH.  Low  wages  for  a con- 
stant j.b.  Country  not  objected  to.— Address,  H.  0.  10,  Crom  Aon- 
streel,  Edgware-rouJ. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GA-FITTERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

T\7  ANTED,  a PERMANENUY,  by  a good, 

YV  steady  THREE-BRANCH  Hand.  Can  do  new  and  ”bbiug 
work,  plain  casStllng,  and  zioework.  Oood  refereuces.  Wagea 
moderate. — Address,  O.  H,  67,  Outram-etieet,  Bingfield-street, 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

YV  Adverli-er,  a thoroughly  piacti  *1  Builder.  Ooid  corre- 
eiwndent.  First-o'asa  accouniaul,  4o  — Address,  B.  Oi,  IGuUdford- 
street,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WTANTtD,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

Y V a BB-BNGAGKilENr.  Is  a good  draughtainan,  and  accus- 
tnmed  to  piepare  working, detail,  and  parspectlVis  drawing*.  Uud  r- 
sionJs  snrveylug  and  levelling.  — Ad jress,  E.  T.  1.  Cumbsrlond- 
viilaa,  Swauniore-rood,  Ryde. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YV  CLERK  of  WORKS.- A'idres’,  J.  DAVIS,  Jessie  Villa, 
Broderick-road,  Wanda worlb-comm  ,n.  Tootlug,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAOfOB?. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Y Y Mar,  who  is  a 'gotd  draugbt-tuau,  accustomed  to  builders’ 
accounts,  taking  out  quaulilies,  estlmaling.  &c.  Prootically  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade,  and  BBtllug  out  Work.  Oood  lefeieucea.— 
Address,  A.  O.  F.  Post-office,  Wo  Kloicck,  Ouu. 

TO  DtCOKA  IORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WTANTED,  as  FOREMAN,  or  the  Manage- 

Y Y raent  of  a Boslufes  in  Londou.  In  the  above,  by  au 

experienced  Business  Mm.— Address,  7CJ,  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder.’’ 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

YV  JOBBING  BhllKL'YKR.  PLASlRKrR,  and  SLATER 
Well  accuelomed  to  flre-wuik.  is  ,al*-»  a good  biush  hand.  Wages 
nioderale  — Addiee*,  BRICKLAYER,  OJ,  CireDOeoter-slreet,  ilsrro'W- 
road,  Paddington. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W-^NTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  by 

practical  and  energetic  Man,  as  GENERAL 
nr  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Noobjeatlon  to  a govd  couutry  Job. — Adurees. 

W.  C.  J09,  East-ru»d,  City-road, 

TO  BUILDER-,  PLUMBERS,  Sc. 

Vy ANTED,  by  an  experienced  HAND, 

YV  a SITDA1ION  as  PLUMBEc,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINC- 
WORKER,  Well  uuderalauds  irou  barrel  work.  Tuwn  or  country 
Addrcai,  P.G.  Harrison's  Liura  y,  deveti  nks 

TO  ARCHU’ECia. 

TX/" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (six  years’ 

tY  rxpsrleuce),  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  lu  an  ARCHlCiCT’d 
OFFICE.  Well  np  m detiil  and  woikiug  drawings.  Good  refer- 
eucea  — Addjeas,  X.  13,  Wansey-street,  WiUwurth-road.  Southwark. 

TO  STONE  AND  MAKBLR  ilABONS.  BUILDERS  4c 

H/AMTJSD,  a KE-JSNGAGKiVLhJJM’r,  as 

YV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS.  Good  draugbimin 
good  mason.  Well  up  In  Oo  hie  or  Closeic,  or  the  rouiiae  of  v 
general  bu  ioes*.  Aged  49.  Nice  years'  cbarecter.  — Addresa. 

V.  WiSfcM.tN,  Wale*  square.  Pfiuci  or  W„les-toad.  Norwich. 
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TO  BUlLUliRS  AKD  COKTiiACTOKS. 

by  a thoroughly  energetic 

oI  W OKK.s  /I  K . A1 ..  A.  I'  ..  g OENaKAL 


10  ABOUlTECrS. 

J AKTED,  by  an  Architectural  Assistant, 

I » KL•^!.^UAUlliaKA'i'.  Well  ui.  lu  coulr.ot  ».  cl  rt..c.«i, 

riDir.*,.  L-.. 


— Aadrej*.  r.  f.  U.  Mo.  49. 


lU  Bim-OEKS,  IBONHOMGEilS,  .tc. 

y AlSTEb,  by  a good  praciioai  GAS  and 

Bit£.  Woi-K  m Ite  above.  Ha.  bad 

.wSSIr**  “““l  boi-walet  woik.  Would  bAV8 

H j.,b  pctcwcck  or  by  couirACi.  Can  have  goZl 

li»..  u "““iJ-'J'iutibBiwiuB.  Mo  ohjeuviou  to  tliBcouuixf.— 
a.  il.  n.  lugcaui  coii.t,  EBuobmoli-atfeBt.  (.Ity.  K.C. 


. TO  ARCHITECTS. 

y ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

Il  ^7  a JUMIOR  ASnIaTANT.  Workiuii  drawluva 

.ll»,de.lgu  Good  eurreyot.  SiiUty  moderalA  Oood  lefereuce.. 
"g£^‘*'^l'--Addxeaa,  ARCHITECJ',  Mauor  Farm,  Deplfoid, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMIiBES. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  EMPLOYMENr,  permioent 
or  otharwUA  Eeforeneea  H requited.— Addrem,  A.  F.  1,  Pbuialx- 
place,  Qaeeu'd-toad,  Nolllog-hUI,  W. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  ol  WORKS  or  aa  GENERAL  MANAGER,  by  a 
thorougbly  practical  Mau.  well  up  iu  snrveying.  drainage  of  town., 
river  euibankmeiilt,  tunnelliug,  and  heavy  building  operation. — 
Addres'p  J.  a.  24,  Uerbert-atceet,  Hoitm.  London.  N. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGaGBMENT,  as 

T T GENERAL  FOIUIMAN,  or  FOREMAN  of  CARFENTERS 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  or  WuBKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  an 
eiperienced  man,  who  hu  bwl  ihe  eunerlntenrience  of  work,  for 
many  yeaie  both  In  town  and  country.  Thcronghly  undcretanda 
Re  value  of  BuUdei’.and  Comr.ct  t’a  woik.  Good  reference*,  Jlc.— 
X.  r . 49,  Pa!mere'ou-road.  cevon  Sle’er-road.  N. 


TO  ARCeiTEClS  AND  BOILDSRa 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T T a RE-1  NQAGEUENT,  a.  OuBaK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.  Ha.  had  leveral  yeara’  experleuce  iu  carrying  out 
cbnrcher,  maneions,  nud  publlu  bnlldlng*.  Good  reference*  Tea 
year,  with  last  employer.— Addreu,  A.  Z.  6S,  Brook-street,  Ken- 
ulugton-ioad,  S.E. 


TO  BUILUER3,  PLDMBEKS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

c'aa.  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  aud  OLaZtER.  Can  do  gai- 
work  and  plain  ziucwork.— Addrea.,  A.  W.  3,  Llvocetone-tercacs, 
Yotk-road,  Waudawortb. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION a.  PLUMBER  or  TUKEK-B  RANCH  HASD.-AddreM. 
J.  T.  L.  27  Glad.tuu«-streai,  RaUeuea  Park. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  an  Ei' GaGEMKNT,  by  a 

T Y Youug  Man.aa  ’illKBC-BRANCU  HAND.  Wages  notso 


Wages  1 

an  object  ai  a cooauucy.  Good  reiersnee.— Addreaa,  A.  B. 
■ oad,  Batlereaa,  8.W. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BRICK- 

LAYEIt  on  an  esta'e  iu  the  couutry,  or  GBNER.vL  FORE- 
MAN to  a Bo-lder.  UnexceptiouaWe  referoncea.— Adnrejs,  J.  N.  8, 
TiDuatt’a  toad,  Broroley-by-Bow,  Lioulou.K. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

YY  who  is  DOW  m a good  office,  a bet  er  ENGAGEMENT.  A 


National  Medallljn  a 


ipetitioD. 
u’,’’ January  2iu0,  lS7<i.  and 
ealgn  appiy  to  D.  FORUUAM, 


W^o 


To  BUlLDERo,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHER?. 

NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

CLERK.  Can  take  out  quauti  lea,  maasur.  work.,  eeti- 
4e.  1.  well  acquainted  wi'h  accounts,  and  cui  have  Rrst- 
. — Addrcaa,  A.  R.  Furuivai's.iuu-p'aci,  Hoiborn. 


Timber  trade.— wanted,  by  a 

Young  Gentleman,  aged  21,  an  ENGAOEMEN^  aa 
IHAVELLER,  or  tome  teapousible  poaulon.  Thoroughly  acqaalnted 
with  the  trade.  Ftrat-olaa.  reference,  and  high  tesUmoulalk— 
Adclteta,  B.  8.  B.  C.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

^PHE  Advertiser  desires  a Rli-ENGAGE- 

I MEN’ 


and  culourlat. 


MENT  as  AbSISTANT.  Q io 

Ha.  a fair  kcowledge  of  uoo.tructl. 

the  tontine  of  an  aiehitoci'a  otflee.  Aged  21.  Salary  moderate.— 
addrvM.  B.  53,  WBUoru-road.  Stjtte  N.-wiu*ton. 


TO  BUILDBi  8 OR  PuUMBERS. 

The  Advertiser,  a respeciable  young  Man, 

a thorough  good  PLUMBER,  havi  gjuat  daubed  a large  Job 
iu  the  coUdUy,  I.  open  to  auoihar  K^oAGRMgNT,  Can  turn  hi. 
hand  to  other  hduicues  it  reqiurod.  Th-.  highwl  rofereucj.  cm  be 
glvru  — U.  W,  N*.  11.  Upiier  Ujrset  at -eet  Bryauatou-aqn  ,re.  W. 


^PHE  Advertiser,  who  is  well  and  practically 

A.  acquainted  with  every  b.auch  of  the  Bnliding  Trade, a good 


TO  ARCUIIE^TS. 


rpDE  Advertiser  requires  an  ENGAGE- 

_L  MENT.  1>  a goed  ooire.i>.,uaeut,  fair  aecouataut,  and  can 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

0ENEU.VL  FOREMAN,  or  as  CL '■RK  of  Works  by  a the 
rougiily  practical,  energetic  Man,  of  eeveral  years'  expeiience  on 
large  work.  (Carptuler  and  Joiner  by  trade).  Quick  and  acemate 
In  setting  out  work,  and  a tolerable  draughunisu.  Excellent  refer- 
encek— Address,  J.  C.  4",  Yotk-road,  Lambeth. 


QTaIR:3. — A thoroughly  practical  STAIR- 

KIj  case  band  la  In  want  ol  a JOB,  eie„er  by  Day  or  Piece- 


s 


aW-MILL  Foreman  is  open  for  an 

* engagement.  Cau  work  and  repair  any  wood-cutllug 
ihtuery,  sharpen  aul  rep  lit  any  »aw..  Joiner  by  tradv.  Good 
imiueuuatloue.— AdJreei,  lyfi.  udJco  of  " Tne  Bu  Ider.” 


TO  ARUHlTEUTd. 

/QUANTITY  TAlvER  and  MEASURER, 

Vv,  of  twenty  years'  praciiual  experieuea,  offort  TEMPORARY 
^ ASSISTANCE.  Teruia  aa  ui  ,y  be  agreed  upon.— Addreu, 
SURVEYOR,  25,  Tliornton-atreet,  Bclitou-road,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  tc, 

JUNIOR  CLERK. — i'he  Advertiser  wishes 

for  an  ENG aO  EMENT  aa  abovr.  Can  as.ui  lu  the  pr  eparatlon 
t eatiniatcs,  diawlng*,  mea-ureuioLt  of  woik«,  4j.  1.  used  to  the 

-norai  routme  of  a Duilder'a  uttice,  and  baa  » good  practical  know- 
:dge  of  ibe  trade.— Addteiu,  W.  S.  I3i!,  Euatou-road,  N.W. 


Engine-driver  or  stoker.— 

EMPLOYMENT  as  above  WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man. 
I yeara' prautiue.  Gjud  tefereucea.  Slacried,— AddteH,  J.  C. 
dova-road,  Mile-eud. 


To  ARuHIlECTS,  ENOINEBas,  AND  BUILDE&S. 

A N efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS  is  open 

J_jL  to  an  ENOAGBMhNT.  I,  tboroug  ly  practical,  and  has  a 
luUud  theure.icxl  kuuolndge  of  cuuetiuciiou.  Firsi-clau  tLSti- 
noulalk — AdoreM,  J.  C.  W.  Il,  Ashbutnham-terrace.  CheUen,  S.W. 


A’ 


S TllAVELLEB,  on  COMMISSION, 


h email  salary  to  meet  exp-ute 
ervjcea  10  represent  and  travel  exeio 

haul.,  and  dret-cliM  builuen.— A' 


,,  W.  G.  Cope’.  CjIIoO- 


A 


B LULU  Jill’s  clerk;,  of  considerablo 

exietieuce,  eerke  au  ENUAGaMENT.  Coinpaleut  to  take 
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TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS.  . F 

/^LERK. — A respectable  Young  Man,  with  f 

V-/'  nnexcrp'lonable  charsc’erand  to»tlmonUls.  teqaire*  aSITUA-  Or 
TION  as  PKIME-COBT  or  GENERAL  CLERK. 

Has  formerIy=een  ergsged  upon  extensive  wot^-Address,  ALPHA,  W. 
20,  Palmerston-stieef,  "Vork-road,  Battersea.  B.W. 

A S CLERK,  TIMEKEEPER,  or  STORE- 

A,  “SHvis  C 

TO  ARCHITECT’,  Ac.  , , , H 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  has  had  charge  J 

J\  of  several  Important  building*,  is  desirous  of  being  HE-  3^ 
Engaged.  Good  testtmonlale  and  leferencw.-Addr.ss.  A.  B C. 

Mr.  Havnee.  12.  Newland-street,  Kensington,  w. 

TO  BUUDER8.  DECORATORS,  Ac.  1 

A GOOD  PAPERHANGER  wants  EM- 

J\  ploYMENT.  Piece-work.— Address,  773,  Office  of  "The  j,. 
Builder."  at 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR’S  A'SIST-  . 

_l\.  aNT,  aged  24.  ia  open  to  an  ENOAGMENT.  Flrst-clars  1 
references.— Addtes*,  T.  Mr.  Steel.  4,  Spring-gardens,  Chartnc  crosa,  ' 

London. 

A PRACTICAL  PLUMBER,  or  THREE-  g; 

BRANCH  Hand, requlfeaEMFLOYMENT.  Good  reference*.  Te 
Addiere.  0.  M.  P.  11,  Dunboyne-streBt,  Southamptou-road,  Hamp-  ro 
ateid.  N.W. 

A S GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  | 

jr\.  WORKS.— The  Advertiser  will  be  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  pj 
nfltr  the  12lh  of  this  month.  Highly  recommended  in  either 
capacity.— Addresi,  H.  C.  69.  Crawford-atreet,  Bcyanstou-rquare.  B 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A N ENGAGEMENT  REQUIRED,  for 

either  whole  or  part  of  1 me.  in  the  Office,  or  to  Take  the 
MauRgfm*nt  of  a Building  Batata.  Seventeen  years  in  the  profes-lnn.  ^ 
Addles-,  A.  B.  care  of  0.  Chapman,  eeq.  30,  Ji>Un-»treet,  Bedford- 
low,  W.O. 

TO  IRON  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 

A PRACTICAL  draughtsman,  well 

_/A  acnnaloUd  with  all  kinds  of  Builders'  Ironwjtk,  Bridge 
OltdcT**,  Ac.  requiree  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  S.  K-  204, 
Clapham-road,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS.  J 

A MIDDLE-aGED  thoroughly  practical  w 

/■\_  PLUMBER  wishes  a JOB,  Piecework  or  otherwi.«c.  Cm  fit  80 
up  hot  water  and  gu.  and  do  pl«iu  xlucwotk.— Address,  PLUMBER,  •; 
No,  6.  WlDgrova-pUce,  Clerkeuwoll,  KC. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT  seeks  an  ENGAGE-  ' 

JI  ENT  In  an  Arehitecl’s  Office.  Ten  years’ experience.  Well  _ 
up  In  the  preparstiou  of  competition,  working,  detail,  and  perspec-  » 
tive  drawings.  Cauasaist  lu  quauiitles.  Aged25.  Salary  moderate.  K 
FlrBl-claas  reference.- ASSISTANT,  “Courier”  Office,  Liverpool.  In 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S  L 

U\.  PRACTICE  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  An  opportunity  not  M 
oflrutobemet  with  for  anyone  commencing  budues*. —Address.  U 
giving  real  name  and  address,  to  M.R  l.B.  A.  Post-office,  HaatLngi.  D 

TO  AUCTIONEERS  AND  SURVEfOBS'  CLERKS. 

A N AUCTIONEER  and  ESTATE  AGENT  r 

r\  having  dissolved  a partnership,  and  detctminelto  close  a 
blanch  bn  Iness  (to  which  he  ha*  no  time  to  attend),  U anxious  to  j 
meet  with  a resptclable  Yoong  M*n  who  will  Take  Charge  of  the  ^ 
Office  on  comiaiseion  or  in  hie  own  name. — Apply  to  Mr.  MASON,  - 
Wlndior.  i 

TO  AB'"HITECT3  AND  ENQINEEEIS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  CLERK  of  WORKS, 

XX  with  the  highest  of  refrr-nce*.  is  open  to  a fresh  ENGAGE-  j 
MF.NT.— Addle**,  Sul,  Office  of  " The  Bn. Ider."  , 

TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS.  i 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

_A\_  MENT.  Accu»tomed  to  get  ont  working  and  detail  drawing*, 
and  assist  at  miklug  np  estimstea  First-c!***  referenejs.- Addres*, 

S.  care  of  Mr.  Builth,  11,  Duke->treei.  Adelphi,  Londoo. 

TO  AhCHITECiS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A GOOD  general  ASSISTANT  desires 

J\  a BK-EnGAGEMENT,  Umporary  or  otherwise,  at  Offlre  or  at 
hi*  own  residence.  Age  27-  Teim*  moderate -A'Jdreet,  DRaUQHTS- 
aiAN,  5,  Dimlace-road,  MedUu-toad,  Lower  Clapton. 

AATHITB  glazed  FACING  BRICKS 

VY  OF  MOST  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

MAJOLICA  and  TERRA  COTTA  GOODS, 

Manniactured  by 

JOSEPH  CLIFF  A BON,  WORTLEY,  near  LEEDS. 

MAECUS  BOURNE  NEWTON,  Agent. 

WHARF  No.  4,  INSIDE  KING'S-CROSS  GOODS  STATION.  N. 

gLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE 

ORNAMENTAL  RIDGE  TILES,  PAVING  BRICKS, 
PLOOEINQ  TILES,  KNCAUSTIC  PAVEMENTS,  BLUE,  BBD.-AND 
BUFF  QUARRIES, 

CHAMFERED  STABLE  BRICKS,  and  AUAMANTIVB  CLINKERS 
always  un  band,  at 

CLIFFS  FIRE-BRICK  WHARF, 

INSIDE  GREAT  NORTHERN  GOODS  TATIOS 

ri'O  BUILDERS,  DECOEATOES,  &c.— 

1 TO  BE  DISPO.-ED  OF  (iu  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
proprietor),  a very  nice  BUSINESS,  alluated  In  iLe  best  pait  of 
Bt  John's-woid.  Iibas  been  very  sucve.alully  carried  on  fur  the 
last  seventeen  years.  Jhere  is  aeiuall  stock  lo  be  taken  to,  aud  tbe 
letee,  goodwill,  A.*,  may  be  bad  cn  very  reasonable  term*.- Address 
or  call  on  B.  T.  No.  6,  Upper  York-place,  St.  Jobn’s-wood.  N.W. 

mo  STONEMASONS.— TO  BEDISPOSED 

1 OF,  In  cous«qijei.ce  of  the  demise  of  Mr.  J.uiss  Miles,  of 
Dsn  ford,  a very  old-esUbllabei  BUSINESS,  succestfuliy  carried  on 
by  the  late  owner  for  nearly  3U  years,  together  with  the  Lease  of  the 
Pitinises  — For  further  paritcalais.  apply  to  Messrs.  DaNN  A SuN, 
Surveyors,  Bexley.  S-E. 

mo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  immediately,  a 

1 RETAIL  BUSINESS  of  PAPERHANGINGS,  ready  mixed 

Paint,  Oils,  Cnt-glase,  Lead.  Oasfiltings,  BellUangiog,  &c.  TUesbop 

Is  situate  In  the  Ceulr.  of  acaihedralcily,  where  a Urge  trade  is  being 
done  in  glsse,  paint,  and  paper,  and  a mnch  larger  one  might  be 
done  with  peneverance.- For  particulars,  apply  A.  X.  Y.  Post-office, 
Hereford, 

rOFFMANN’S  PATENT  KILN,  foi 

bnnUns  Brick*.  TUe*.  Pottsir.  Lime,  Cement,  end  BoMtln? 
t » eavlni  of  TWO-THIRDB  of  the  FUEU-Kor  partlonlftT* 

I see  It  at  work,  apply  to  Mr.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  3.  Sc.  John’*, 
Seldj  or  to  Mr.  HERMANN  WEDEKIND.  3,  Graat  Tower- 
, K.O.  EIDGWAY  A CARTER,  Exmonth,  AgenU  for  Devon. 


GAULT  BRICKS. 


KENT 

V J wnite  F'aeiog*.  newer  onca*.  ai»'>  ou«i,i  0 .1^.  

MNDON  OFFICE,  IS.  QT.  GBORSB  STRBKT,  WBSTMINaTER. 


10  BEIOKMAKEES.— WANTED,  a 

Million  and  a Half  of  BBTCK9,  delivered  aloDg-ide  Baltersea 


WALTER  FOX  & COMPANY,' 

]2,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C.  St 


MANUFACTURERS  of  IMPROVED  l OCKET  WIEE  SAND  H 
and  GRAVEL  SCREENS  (no  lacing  Wire).  ^ 

Also  Makers  of  WIRE  BLINDS.  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK  FOE  f 
WINDOWS,  CONsERVATORIEB.Ac.  lUoilrated  List  free.  ^ 


/XHALK  TO  DISPOSE  OF.— To  BEIOK. 

MAKERS,  and  OTHERS.— The  nndera'ined  U prepared  to  ' 
(Icliter,  at  any  etallon  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Riilway, 
or  on  hoard.  In  the  Grind  Janotion  Canal,  near  Tring,  a large  supply 
of  CHALK,  Of  inperior  quality.  In  euoh  qaanlltles  as  miiy  bs 
arranged  fur.— All  Information  to  be  obtained  from  8 C.  RIDLEY, 
Contractor,  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway,  Hemel  Hempsteail. - 


JEICKS  WANTED.— 800,000  BRICKS 


WASTED,  in  one  or  more  lota,  P»«  In  Stc--.  , 

>,  delivered  alongside  at  Kentbh  Town.  North  London.  In 
sa  or  per  rail.  Also  300.000  S'.ocke,  arlrsele,  and  Place  Wanted, 


CHANT.  33,  Blshopegatj-street  Within,  City.  E C. 


LD  BRICKS  for  SALE.— TO  BE  SOLD 

by  TENDER,  in  conteqnence  of  the  expiration  of  » 

,E  BUTT,  containing  about  200,00)  to  300,000  good  BRICKS, 
ere  must  bo  tent  lo  to  JaMttS  RADFGKO.  Esq.  Honoriry 
to-mas.er.  Beaufort  Hrruse.  Wdbam-greea,  on  or  before  MOh- 
, the  2l8t  insu  The  hulldlng  m \J  be  viewed,  and  condrilom  of 
er  seen,  on  application  to  the  Bergeanl-mijor.  at  the  Oiderly- 
1,  B.aufort  House.  


}LUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  BRICKS. 


and  DIAMOND  PAVING  BRICKS, 


1 ORNAMENTAL  R1DQE3. 

**'wklTE  GLAZED  FaClNG  BRICKSanrl  WALL  TILES. 
ADAMANTINE  CLINKERS  and  SANITARY  GOODS. 


Qooda  made  to  pattern  on  receipt  of  ArehiDcfa  design,  a 
foiw.rded  to  any  part  direct  from  the  Work*. 
MKBCHANTB  and  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED. 

A.  H.  LAVERS, 

Depot : NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  B.W 


>RICKS,— IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS 

and  OTHERS.— For  the  year  1871,  STOCK  BRICKS 
,000  : grisaela  and  toughs,  20a.  6d.  j place,  17s.  6d.  I Suffolk 
s bricks,  65«. ; seconds,  42a. ; beat  red  kUne,  36s.  i bata,  151.  pe> 
0.  Quality  to  pass  any  Surveyor.  Delivered  free  elongslue  a 
part  of  theThamee,  below  Batteraea  Bridge,  ^np^lan^.  pnr- 
ira  paying  dnes.  Terma,  CASH  — 


DEUVEBY.— Addrese, 


JATCHELAR’S  PATENT  KILNS  for 

BURNING  BRICKS,  TILES,  POTTERY,  LIME.  Ac.— The 
ition  of  Brickmakers,  Contractors,  and  Othera,  is  called  to  these 
NS.  They  are  tbe  obeapeet,  moel  efficient,  and  economical  ever 
idnoed.  Bricks  roads  of  highly  refraoWry  olaye  may 
DUghly  burnt  with  from  three  to  four  ewt.  of  eo»l<  Per  LOOO,  and 
mod*  are  sounder  and  cleaner  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other 
of  homing  yet  tried.— For  full  paiticulara  and  terms,  apply 
[essiB.  BATCHELAR  A FENTON,  Brockham,  Surrey; 

W H,  BECK,  Coninltlng  Eniir — 


[ANOOCK’3  INDIARUBBBR  HOsI 

PIPES,  for  WATERING  GARDENS,  LAWNS.  Ac.  1 


HOSE  REELS  (galvaoiaS 
Iron  or  paioled)  for  wi  " 
up  tbe  bote. 

Orders  promptly  executed 
and  lllnttrated  price  lists  oa 
application. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 


CARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &o.- 

GEORGE  ELL  A CO.  Builder*  of  Carls,  Vane,  Wagot 


^ , -gOMr 

Trucks.  Trolleys.  Ac,  Contractors' and  Rnilder*' Plant. 

LADDERS.  BARROWS,  TRESTLES,  STEPS.  rtWINGING  I 
SCAFFOLDS,  PICK-HELVES.  HAMMER  HANDLES,  Ac  iJ 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  ‘ha  Pr.in!«.« 


made  by  machinery  sc 


Interchangeable  in  their  p 

.j,  Barrowa.  Trestles.  Stan*.  I.*”*  oo  Hire  -I 

ENGLISH  TIMBER,  SPOKES.  FELLOES,  STOCKS,  FENCING,  Ac: 

Price  Lists  on  application.  ii 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO.  ! 

BURTON  wriRKH.  866  and  868.  RUBTON  HOAD,  N.W.  and  ijj 

BRIDGE  WHARF.  BISHOP'S  BOAI).  LONDON.  W 


GODWIN’S  I 

JgNCAUSTIO  and  TESSELA.TED  TILEE': 


for  CHURCHES,  HALLS.  &c.  &c. 

In  many  rich  co.oura  and  great  variety. 

LUGWARDINE  TILE  WORKS,  near  nereforil 


13S.  Cannon-itreet, 


'10  CONCRETE  BUILDERS.- TO  BE 

BOLD,  a bargain,  a complete  set  of  DRAKE]3  PATEOT 


APPARATUS,  I 


i June,  1870.-Apply  to  X.  F. 


& E. 


HERBERT,  MODELLERS, 

242.  EU8TON-ROAD,  N.W. 

f the  late  JOHN  HERBERT,  of  Parker-street.  Drury-tsne, 
ractnreraof  Celling  Flowers,  Royal  Arms,  Shop;front_ 

*,  Vases,  Terminals,  Colui 

d every  description  of  Ornat_._.  

ion  In  PlaaUr,  Keene's,  ParUn,  Martin's,  Portland,  Roman, 


Oelatiue  Muulds  made  for  tbe  Trade. 
Gelatine  for  Moulding,  Is.  9.1.  per  lb. 
White  Fine  Flsstar  for  Casting.  2i.  6d. 
Buff  Coloured  ditto,  3s.  3d.  per  cwt. 


SCAFFOLDING  F( 

O arat-clasi  POLES,  nearly  in 

,or,3  on  i/8ne 


FOR  SALE, —300  to  4oO 

■.  to  55  feet  long,  a large 


ll  In  excellent  oon’dUlon.  Alio  a 14-H.P.  Portable 
as  good  ai  new  ; and  about  300  sqaares  li  Inch  by 
t nullity  81.  Pete'sharg  white  flooring,  grooved  --•* 
„ .1..., I-  .«  ■p„r«TT,.n  . at.  the  Pl 


FIRST-CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  A CO.  EXHIBITION  OF  ' 
1382  : DUBLIN  1866;  and  OPORTO. 

MPBEISHABLE  TESSELATBI 

PAVEMENTS  combining  a highly  decorated  and  economi»i 
substitute  for  ordinary  floors  and  their  perishable  cov-ring*.  MA? 
A CO.'S  Pattern-hook,  the  work  of  the  first  designers  of  the  day.  lot 
warded,  ogether  with  special  designs  an  i estimaiee  for  eve^ 

Boor  and  wall  tUing.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  MAW  A to. 
Manchester  Agents,  T.  DALE  A SON.  50,  John  Dilton-streetii 

Liverpool  AgouU,  RUTTBR,  POWELL.  A CO.  10,  

crescent;  and  London  AgeuU,  W.  B.  SI.MPiON  A 8C 
D.— -4  BENTHALL  WORKS,  BBOSBLEY. 


I SONS,  45 


BILVEB  MEDAL.  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1357.  _ I, 

TDEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIO  TILEU 

IT  PIPES,  Ac.— Notice  Is  hereby  most  respectfally  given,  that  tW 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARS  is  REMOVED  to  No.  Ql.Whal 
Macdt-sfleld-street  North.City-road  Batin,  N.  2 idly,  that  the  trs  ■ 
Uim.  "TERRO-METALLIO"  lathe  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprieto  ti 
and  3tdly,  that  the  *'  Report*  of  the  Juries,”  pige  581.  of  the  Grei' 
Exhibition.  1851,  note  the  grant  of  a Flrsl-olais  Medal,  andiauktb  i 
Mauufactories  known  eo  long  as  "The  TUeries,"  TuusULl,  StaSonli 
xhlre  as  tbe  fint  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


rjiHE 


TERRA  COTTT! 


WATCOMBE 

COMPANY  (LIMITED).  ST.  MARY  CaUROH,  near  Torqnr  . 
maonfactuieii  of  ARCHITBCCURAL  GARDEN  and  GENaRi) 
POTTEKY,  and  iu  all  kinds  of  Terra  Cotta  Clay,  Tartar,  BJconlCpj 

Terrace  Fronts,  Podeatal*.  and  Flue  Art  Work  gor - 

Architect*'  Deelgns  and  Drawings  executed  v 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Superior  Q lallty  and  Colour  of  ^ 
this  Terra  Cotta.  '' 

Communications  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  BROCK,  the  Manager,  at  li 
Works,  will  receive  prompt  alteiiUon. 

The  pure  raw  (red)  Terra  Cotta  Clay  supplied  wholessle.  i 


=S1 


THE  PRUSSIAN  MOULDING 

COMPANY. 

Sole  Apfents,  A.  ZA-PPERT  & CO. 

IB,  COMMERCIAL  • STREET,  WHITECHAPEL,  E. 

Prices  of  Gilt  Room  Moulding.  : — 


Picture-Frame  Mouldings  countiunally 
kept  in  Stock. 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L COMPANY.  Established  18C3. 

J,  Old  Broad-street,  KC.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall.  J.W. 


' Capital,  l.epU.OOOL  Paid  up  and  Inveated,  7UO,WO{. 


ILT  ROOM  BORDERING.- 

r 60  000  feet  always  on  Stock,  from  Id.  per  foot.  Very  superi- 
ity.  Every  description  Of  Picture-frames,  i 


, tbe  lowest  pricea 


' GEO.  REES,’  57,  DRDRY-LANE,  W.C. 


A/IORTGAGES.  — MR.  HAYNES  has 

i-M.  Client*  prepared  to  ApyANCB  SUMS  of  MONEY  ta  any 


pi  LASS.  — W.  H.  J AOKSON  suppliii 

ITT  BRITISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATS,  ROLLED  PLAl 
CBOWN.8HEBT. HORTICULTURAL. OaNAMENTAL.COLOORB  , 
PHOTOGRAPHIC,  and  every  Description  of  Glass,  of  the  beet  man. 
Cacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 

Lilts  Of  prices  and  eetimatee  forwarded  on  application  at  hti  hi 
Warehouse,  315,  Orford-etreet,  W.  i 


w 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

N D O W G L A 


s s 


Bs'umalee  and  Price  Lists  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  BnslneM  Cai' 

JAMES  HETLEY  & CO. 

35.  SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS.^ 

WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  WINDOW  OLAttil 
WAREHOUSE. 

British  and  Patent  Plate.  Crown,  Sheet,  Horttonlcural,  StalMdjII 
Oolonred,  Ornamental,  Ground,  Fluted.  Rough  Plate,  i 
Photographic,  and  every  Description  of  Olaae. 

Estlmatea  and  Price-Uets  forwarded  free  on  recel  ot  of  business  cst- 

R.  METTAM  & CO.  j 

*0  and  31,  PRINCES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON.  W.  !, 


'lent*  prepared  to  ADVAnuE,  nuns  oi  jiw.v&i  iro  •uj 
a MORIGAGE  o(  FREaHOLD  and  LEASaHOLD  PRO- 
* apon  Deposit  of  Deeds.  ADVANCES  msJe  on  UN- 
tOPERTY.  tevcral  eligible  Plots  of  Freehold  Land 
I Building  Lease*,  with  ADVANCES.— JOHN  F. 
oltor,  3,  Watwlck-courl,  Oray’e-inn,  W.C. 


WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING  IVORKS, 

64  FOLEY  STREET.  PORTLAND  ROAD,  W. 

R.  A.  BRANGAN,  Architectural  Sculptor. 

kUmates  furnished  to  the  Trade  for  the  Carrying  out  ot  Wood  and 
Stone  Carving,  in  every  stylo. 

□ igh  class  restimouiale. 

Country  Orders  promptly  attep-ied  to. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHEeS. 


f^LECTKIC  BELLS,  for  Domestic  Purposes, 

Pi  Hotel*,  Mau-lons.  Villa*,  fitted  up  on  the  most  secret  prln- 


be  applied  i — ...... 

c^led  out  without  injury  to  the  finished  work,  by  W.  C.  HO^S 
Electric  Bellhanger,  57,  Wardour-street,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 


r EAD  GLAZING  for  CHURCHES  m 

I i other  BUILDINGS,  Plain  Quarries,  Geometrical  Fatt*nu| 
Fret  Work,  Builders  and  the  Trade  are  supplied  with  every  deecA 
tlon  of  Lead  LlghU  and  Window  Lead,  on  tbe  ehorteat  notiw  a. 
lowBstlerTOS,  byP.ODKLL,  Plain  and  Ornament  J Laad  Olasisc. : 
the  Trade,  8,  Bath-street,  City-road,  E.C.  Extra  strong  Lead  i|. 


Ohnrchea,  Ao. 


T BAD  GLAZING,  &o.— W.  M.  PEPPK!' 

I J .npidles  BUILDERS,  Ao.  with  LEADED  LIGflTS  i. 
CHURCHES  and  other  Building*,  executed  In  every  description  ■ 
geometrloai  pattern*,  quarriae,  or  fret-work,  lo  crown,  cataeaf  ! 
sheet,  or  Hartley’s  rolled  plaU.  Ac.  Alao  fret, strong  half  round,  *i 
other  window-lead,  at  the  lowest  terms,  with  deapatch.  EsHmaii 
receipt  of  particulars. — 68,  Whitfield-st,  Tot*  * *■ 


rt-road, 


s° 


lOHO  PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLAI 

' WAREHOUSE,  26.  Soho-sqnare,  W.  and  Qeorge-yard,  Oro, 

_’g08LBTT'  a CO.  beg  to  toform  Arohltect*. 

Trade  generally,  that  they  snpply  EVERY  OESCEIPflON  of  QL/ 
required  for  bnlldlng  purposes,  either  In  Stock  ijiiea  or  Out  to  wr* 
-v..!.,-.......— ...  ,dK8*nMATEBgl8 


Avo.  12,  1871.] 
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YOL.  XXIX.— No.  1488. 


Public  Monuments : the 
Choice  of  Sculptors. 

HE  concluding  remarks 
in  the  former  [paper 
on  this  subject  (p.  577j 
ante)  pointed  to  the 
difficulty  of  insuring 
the  services  of  com. 
petent  sculptors  for 
public  works.  The 
selection  of  the  most 
popular  or  the  moat 
generally  - employed 
artist  of  the  day, 
though  offering,  theo- 
retically, the  best 
chance  for  the  ad 
equate  performance  of 
the  work  required,  was 
shown  to  be  not  always 
the  surest  mode,  prac- 
tically, of  effecting  the 
sired  object ; and  this  difficulty  would  be 
rther  increased  by  the  want  of  such  a tri* 
nal  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  artist  as 
cold  have  the  confidence  of  the  profession 
d of  the  country.  The  alternative  which 
st  suggests  itself  either  of  open  competition  or 
e selection  of  any  artist  the  head  of  a depart- 
mb  might  prefer,  would  neither  of  them 
iisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case.  At  the 
ry  outset,  then,  two  questions  of  the  highest 
portanoe  offer  themselves  for  consideration ; 
mely,  the  choice  of  artists  and  the  procuring 
mpebent  persons  to  make  this  choice ; and, 
erefore,  who  should  also  act  as  judges  on  the 
srits  of  the  performances.  The  second  part  of 
is  inquiry  is  probably  the  most  important  j 
r without  full  trust  in  the  competency  and 
lir-dealing  of  the  judges,  no  decision  could  be 
loepted  as  satisfactory.  It  is  to  this  matter, 
len,  that  our  first  consideration  will  be  given. 
There  is  an  impression  which  has,  nnfortu- 
itely,  been  strengthened  by  some  late  oircum- 
[lances,  that  a real  knowledge  of  art  and  of  the 
irinoiples  which  should  guide  its  practice  are  not 
bnsidorod  an  essential  qualification  in  those  who 
re  called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  questions  of  the 
ind.  A few  individuals,  perhaps  dilettanti,  but 
iBually  bub  little  acquainted  with  the  principles 
nd  practice  of  art,  undertake  either  as  com- 
aitteea  of  taste,  or  under  other  denominations,  to 
.eoidd  on  the  most  difficult  questions,  whether 
a painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  even  the 
kOquisition  of  objects  of  antiquity  j accepting 
ir  rejecting,  as  it  may  happen,  on  grounds 
hat  are  never  subjected  to  any  critical 
iest,  or  examined  by  competent  opinions.  The 
Jonsequence  has  been  seen  in  the  very  unsatia- 
hetory  results, — as  regards  completion  of  work, 
style  of  execution,  and  artistic  taste, — in  so 
many  of  the  public  art  undertakings  of  late 
years ; involving,  beyond  the  discredit  incurred 
by  such  failures,  a very  heavy  charge  on  the 
public  purse.  It  was  not  always  so ; and  it  may 
be  interesting,  as  it  certainly  will  be  new  to 
many  of  the  present  generation,  to  point  out 
how  much  more  carefully  the  opinions  of  com- 
petent persons  were  oolieoted  in  former  years, 
when  any  great  questions  of  judging  art  were 
mooted,  than  they  are  at  present.  It  will 
be  to  the  purpose  to  illustrate  this  statement 


by  referring  to  one  very  remarkable  instance. 
In  the  year  1816,  a proposal  was  made 
to  Parliament  to  purchase  for  the  nation  the 
large  collection  of  sculpture  (known  as  the 
Elgin  Marbles)  which  had  formed  the  decoration 
of  the  far-famed  Parthenon  at  Athens.  They, 
with  other  interesting  objects  of  art,  had  been 
brought  to  this  country,  from  Greece,  by  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  whence  their  title  of  the  “ Elgin” 
collection.  Before  entertaining  the  question  of 
pnrohase, — the  sum  required  for  them  being  of 
large  amount, — the  Government,  distrusting, 
unfortified,  dilettanti  judgment,  or  mere  official, 
or  it  might  be  partial  representations  of  their 
worth,  determined  to  procure  the  opinion  of 
competent  practical  judges  of  sculpture  as  to 
the  artistic  merits  of  these  works,  and  the 
desirableness  of  securing  them  for  our  national 
collection  of  monuments  of  art. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a select  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  were  well  known  for  the  interest  they 
felt  in  art,  and  their  attainments  in  art  litera- 
ture, “ to  inquire  whether  it  be  expedient  that 
the  oolleotion  should  be  purchased  on  behalf  of 
the  public.”  The  subject  was  divided  into  four 
heads.  The  preliminary  inquiries,  relating  chiefly 
to  official  questions,  as  to  the  authority  by 
which  the  oolleotion  was  acquired  and  to  its 
money  value,  need  not  be  now  referred  to.  The 
point  of  interest  to  which  attention  is  invited, 
is  the  conscientious  care  that  was  taken  to  pro- 
cure competent  opinions  on  the  great  questions 
of  ” the  merit  of  the  marbles  as  works  of  sculp- 
ture, and  the  importance  of  making  them  public 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain.”  In  order 
to  insure  the  best  judgment  attainable  on  these 
two  difficult  questions,  besides  the  opinions  of 
distinguished  laymen,  some  of  them  honourable 
members  of  the  Committee,  certain  of  the  more 
eminent  artists  of  the  day  were  invited  to  give 
their  evidence  on  such  matters,  critical  and 
artist’e,  as  wonid  nob  generally  be  considered 
within  the  cognizance  of  even  the  most  cul- 
tivated unprofessional  witnesses.  Foremost 
amongst  these  appear  the  names  of  the  cele- 
brated sculptor,  Canova,  and  the  venerable  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy,  Benjamin  West, 
from  whom  letters  were  read.  By  vivd-voce 
examination,  the  opinions  were  obtained  of 
the  eminent  sculptors,  John  Flaxman,  R.A., 
Nollekens,  R.A.,  aul  Rossi,  R.A.,  conoluding 
with  Lawrence  (afterwards  P.R.A..),  West- 
macott,  and  Chantrey.  The  evidence  gene- 
rally of  these  artists  is  most  edifying ; and,  as 
exhibitions  of  critical  knowledge  and  true 
art  feeling,  would  well  repay  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  present  generation  of  sculptors, 
The  names  of  such  witnesses  show  sufficiently 
that  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  art  for  the 
nation  was  not  then  intrusted  to  chance,  or  to  the 
untested,  however  well-intentioned,  representa- 
tions of  amateurs  and  travellers,  who,  whatever 
their  attainments  may  be  as  educated  gentlemen 
and  even  scholars,  cannot  be  accepted  as  com- 
petent judges  on  questions  of  fine  art.  The 
best  means  possible  were  here  resorted  to  for 
arriving  at  a just  estimatioa  of  the  intx'insio 
merits  of  the  monuments ; first,  as  works  of 
sculpture,  and  next,  with  reference  to  their  im- 
portance as  objects  of  study,  and  examples  oal- 
oulated  to  improve  the  public  taste.  The  evidence 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  opinions  given  by  the  several  witnesses 
were  thus  open  to  challenge  if  any  chose  to 
dispute  their  soundness.  The  character  of  the 
judges  for  competency  admitted  of  no  question 
as  to  the  conclusion  they  advocated,  and  it  was 
felt  that,  large  as  was  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
them,  the  acquisition  of  these  works,  which 
combine  the  very  highest  artistic  and  aesthetic 
excellence  with  historical  interest  of  the  most 
indisputable  kind,  should  be  secured  for  the 
country. 


How  great  the  contrast  here  exhibited  to  the 
way  in  which  decisions  are  now  usually  come 
to,  must  strike  every  one  who  takes  the  slightest 
interest  in  such  subjects.  The  directly  injurious 
effect  on  art  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
consequence  of  the  abaeuce  of  practical  know- 
ledge is  equally  apparent  in  the  next  matter 
adverted  to,  in  the  large  amount  of  worthless 
objects  —worthless  in  their  relation  to  art — which 
enenmber  our  great  national  Museum  of  anti- 
quities. If  it  were  the  practice  to  engage, 
as  above,  the  services  of  special  advisers 
in  examining  the  claims  to  notice  of  all  objects 
of  art  offered  for  purchase  to  the  Govern- 
ment, greater  security  would  be  given  to  the 
public  both  as  to  the  artistic  and  pecuniary 
value  of  any  such  acquisitions.  While  scholars 
and  antiquaries  would  be  properly  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  subjects  coming  under 
their  cognizance,  questions  of  a purely  artistic 
nature  would  be  referred  to  those  who, 
from  their  education  and  practical  knowledge, 
would  be  oompeteut  to  adjudicate  on  such  mat- 
ters. Our  national  Museum  would  not  then  be 
crowded,  as  it  is  at  present,  with  endless  dupli- 
cates and  repslitions,  when  a limited  number 
of  apeoimeus  would  sufficiently  answer  every 
purpose  of  illustration;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  embarrassing  accumulation  of  a vast 
amount  of  mere  fragments  and  rubbish,  for 
which  accommodation,  never  sufficient,  has 
to  be  provided,  and  whose  only  claim  to 
admission  is  being  “ ancient.”  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil.  A very  large  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  has  been,  and  is,  incurred  for  little  other 
purpose  than  to  gratify  mere  arohmologioal 
tastes  or  fancies,  utterly  apart  from  art ; and 
over  which,  for  want  of  some  competent  super- 
vision there  is  really  no  efficient  control. 

It  will  at  once  be  understood  that  the  object  of 
this  refeienoe  to  the  judioions  steps  taken  in  the 
matter  of  tho  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  is  to 
suggest  to  those  whose  official  position  may 
enable  them  to  effect  changes  so  much  required 
n this  direction,  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
organise,  on  some  well-considered  principles,  a 
competent  tribunal  for  the  conduct  or  practical 
working  of  matters  connected  with  (fine)  art.  It 
should  be  a sort  of  council  of  reference  in  the 
Department  of  Publio  Works,  and  its  functions 
should  extend  to  advising  on  designs,  ascertain- 
ing the  competency  of  artists  to  execute  the 
commissions  entrusted  to  them,  and  to  snpervise 
the  progress  of  the  work,  so  as  to  ensure 
engagements  being  efficiently  carried  out. 

We  would  not  willingly  expose  some  recent 
examples  of  follies,  or  worse,  in  illustration 
of  these  reflections ; but  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  from  costly  experience  the  desirable- 
ness of  some  such  supervision,  if  it  were  not 
sufficiently  recommended  from  the  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  Such  a measure  would 
speedily  effect  a most  valuable  reform  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  production  of  works  of 
art  under  tho  present  uncertain  system  of  com- 
mittees of  taste,  so  called ; and  its  influenoe 
would  extend  far  beyond  the  original  field  of  its 
operation.  The  thinking  part  of  the  publio 
would  soon  come  to  recognise  the  value  of  com- 
petent artistic  judgment,  in  guiding  and  oorreot- 
ing  the  public  taste,  and  would  learn  how  to 
diaoriminata  between  the  produebiona  of  properly 
educated  and  accomplished  artists,  and  the 
weak  or  vulgar  performances  of  unqualified 
pretenders.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  sketch 
out  a plan,— nob  of  details,  but  of  general  rules, 
for  a committee  of  consultation,  of  the  kind 
hinted  at.  Bat  it  is  very  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  writer  of  these  papers  to  assume  the  right 
to  propose  any  scheme, — however  clearly  to 
himself  may  appear  its  feasibility,— which  might 
lead  to  discussion,  in  particulars,  to  the  pre- 
iudioe,  possibly,  of  tho  general  proposition^ 
There  can  ho  no  doubt  that  the  solnt.on  of 
the  other  great  didloulty  eonneoted  with  our 
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Bubjeob  would  be  advanced  if  tliia  question  of  the 
appointment  of  competent  and  traatworthy 
judges,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  artists  and 
their  designs,  could  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  mode  of  aelecbing  artists  to  execnte 
public  works  has  always  been  a subject  of  dis- 
oassiou  and,  it  may  be  said,  of  complaint  in  the 
profession  ; not  so  much  because  of  any  general 
intentional  unfairness  in  those  who  have  had  the 
power  to  nominate  the  artists  to  be  employed,  as 
of  the  uncertainty  felt,  from  the  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  dispensers  of  patronage,  as  to  the 
decisions  being  fonnded  on  any  principle. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  preferring  an 
artistbecanseheisthemoatextensively  employed, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fashionable  eculptor  of  the 
day,  does  not  necessarily  insure  a good  work  of 
art ! inasmuch  as,  in  the  instances  quoted,  the 
style  or  character  of  the  prevailing  taste  may  be 
estremoly  vicious.  Nor  is  it  a safer  mode  to 
intrust  the  head  of  a department,  who,  possibly, 
may  'have  no  just  notions  of  art,  its  principles 
or  requirements,  with  so  important  a function 
as  deoidiug,  ipso  motu,  on  the  fitness  of  a candi- 
date to  undertake  a work  of  national  interest. 
If  he  should  distrust  his  own  judgment  in 
making  his  choice,  he  might,  nay  would,  find 
himself  beset  by  endless  applications  from  the 
friends  of  artists  desirous  to  put  forward  tbeir 
own  favourites,  but  for  whose  superior  fitness 
to  judge  ha  would  have  no  security.  The 
chances  of  the  artists  would  seem,  at  beat,  to 
depend  upon  fortune  or  the  greater  iuteresbeach 
could  bring  to  bear  on  his  claims ; and  merit 
would  nob  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  qualification 
to  secure  sneoess.  Besides,  either  of  these 
modes  of  appointment  would  inflict  iojuatioe 
on  many  artists  who  could  not  command  the 
opportunities  that  others  included  iu  the  above 
categories  would  possess.  They  might  nob  be 
extensively  employed,  or  be  favourites  of  fashion; 
or  they  might  nob  have  any  sufficient  private 
interest  to  procure  a recommendation  to  the 
dispensers  of  patronage.  And  yet  there  might 
easily  be  amongst  tlioui  artists  of  great  ability, 
only  wanting  a fair  opening  to  assert  their  right 
to  participate  in  public  employment.  The  only 
obvious  way  to  meet  this  extremely  difficult 
question  would  bo  by  the  priuciple  of  competi- 
tion; and  here,  at  the  very  outset,  wa  are  con- 
fronted by  objections  of  a very  formidable  kind. 

It  is  found,  as  a general  rule,  that  sculptors  who 
have  attained  a high  standing  object  to  eater  iuto 
competition  to  oxeente  any  public  work.  They 
expect  to  have  ifi  placed,  unreservedly  in  their 
hands;  otherwise,  they  leave  the  field  open  bo 
another  class  of  artists,  either  really,  or  assumed 
to  be,  of  infeiior  ability.  Occasionally,  if  the 
stako  is  a large  one,  either  for  honour  or  emolu- 
ment, they  will  not  refuse  to  compete  with  a 
very  small  and  select  company  ; but  the  rule  is 
distinctly  the  exclusive  one.  Now,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  assume  that  this  feeling  ia  always 
prompted  by  unworthy  motivea,  either  of  over- 
weening conceit  in  their  assumed  or  real  supe- 
riority over  others,  or  jealousy  of  rival  competi- 
tors. There  arc  artists  who  decline  to  appear  in 
these  trials,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  acting 
under  such  influences.  There  mast  be,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  some  strong  reasons  for  their  so 
systematically  standing  aloof;  and,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  art,  it  is  of  real  importance  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  these,  and  to  endeavour  to 
see  in  what  manner  they  may  be  met. 

As,  however,  it  will  require  more  space  to  deal 
adequately  with  this  question  than  can  now  be 
given  to  it,  the  subject  will  bo  oontinued,  and 
completed,  in  a future  number. 


DOORS  AND  DOORWAYS. 

The  door,  or  at  least  the  doorway  or  portal,  is 
the  most  venerable  of  architectural  features.  It 
is  the  only  feature,  when  we  once  get  beyond  the 
mere  shell  of  the  building,  without  which  no 
architecture,  in  a practical  sense,  is  possible. 
The  veriest  hovel  requires  a hole  to  crawl  in  by; 
and  if  m primitsvc  times  or  among  unsophisti- 
cated races  this  passage  of  access  is  not  found 
to  have  assumed  any  ornamental  character,  it 
enjoyed  on  the  contrary  the  digni-;y,  under  each 
circumstances,  of  uniting  ia  itself  the  functions 
of  door,  window,  and  ventilator,  supplied 
in  these  more  degenerate  days  by  three 
distinct  kinds  of  apparatus.  The  mere  bole  in 
the  wall,  however,  must  after  some  centuries 
have  been  fonnd  by  the  pre-Adamites  a defective 
arrangement,  unworthy  of  and  inconsitt-nt  with 
advanced  science;  and  the  problem  of  efieebiog 


some  temporary  closing  or  blocking  of  the  aper- 
ture when  not  wanted  presented  itself  for  eola- 
tion, the  desired  end  being  attained  by  little 
and  little,  with  every  possible  degree  from  rude- 
ness to  elaboration,  from  the  earth  piled  at  the 
entrance,  or  the  stone  block  set  np  on  end,  to  the 
paradisaical  portals  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti ; thence 
again  tending  downward  to  the  modern  street- 
door  hung  with  (as  Dr.  Johnson  is  made  to  say, 
in  “Rejected  Addresses”)  “frappant  and  tintin- 
abulant  appendages,”  and  having  no  story  to  tell 
the  visitor  beyond  the  dry  and  paraistenb  direc- 
tioD,  ” Knock  and  ring.”  Nevertheless,  the 
invention  of  a movable  flap  or  cover  to  the 
entrance  of  our  abodes  is,  if  we  think  rightly  of 
it,  a notable  one  ; and,  in  spite  of  the  natnraliats’ 
story  of  a trap-door  spider,  one  of  the  moat 
marked  distinctions  between  man  and  the  lower 
creatures,  “ A door-making  animal,”  wo  might 
call  our  own  species  in  any  dialogue  raisonnde. 
Indeed,  as  the  making  of  a closed  or  closable  door 
necessitates  the  invention  and  nse  of  windows 
and  ventilators  ; and  as  without  it,  too,  privacy 
ia  all  but  impossible ; may  we  not  say  that  the 
door  is  in  some  sort  the  origin  and  first  occasion 
of  both  architeotnral  and  domestic  eivilisation, 
or  at  least  the  oonditicn  under  which  these  become 
possible  ? 

Architecture  has,  at  any  rate,  recognised,  in 
all  styles  and  iu  all  periods  since  it  became  an 
art,  the  value  and  importance  of  the  principal 
entrance  as  a feature  in  the  design.  The 
Egyptian  led  us  up  to  it  through  so’emn  corri- 
dors of  sphinxes;  the  Greek  spread  his  columns 
before  it,  and  surmounted  them  with  pediment 
and  sculpture ; the  Hindoo  gave  a mystery  to 
the  portal,  by  the  groves  of  pillars  through 
which  it  was  approached ; the  Gothic  architect 
at  Beauvais,  at  Troyes,  at  Peterborough,  and 
in  fifty  other  places,  gave  it  dignity  by  the 
deeply-recessed  and  lofty  arches  whereby  the 
comparative  iosignificanoe  (in  point  of  size)  of 
the  portal  itself  was  disguised,  and  its  dimen- 
sions enlarged  to  majestic  proportions.  More 
recently  we  have  pivfarred  the  system  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  dignifying  the  principal  porta! 
by  placing  a tower  over  it,  and  in  competition 
designs,  the  simple  plea  that  it  is  “ to  mark  the 
entrance,”  furnishes  an  excuse  for  the  most 
elaborate,  and,  perhaps,  otherwise  useless  erec- 
tion. A glance  at  those  various  methods,  and 
others  we  need  not  enumerate,  of  giving  archi- 
tectural dignity  to  the  entrance  of  a building, 
saggests  that  there  are  two  different  principles 
which  have  been,  and  may  be,  followel  with 
this  end.  We  may  either  seek  dignity  by  the 
use  of  a large  doorway  of  colossal  proportions, 
with  its  own  appropriate  decoration;  or  wo  may 
leave  the  doorway  itself  of  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  height  which  is  considered  necessary, 
and  emphasize  and  call  attention  to  it  by  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  parts  around  and 
adjacent  to  it,  by  a tower  over  it,  a colonnade  or 
groups  of  sculpture  in  front — or  on  either  hand, — 
by  conneotiog  the  portal  opening,  in  short,  with 
larger  portions  of  the  building,  and  making  it 
appear,  though  comparatively  small  ia  itself,  an 
integral  and  central  portion  of  the  main  arohi- 
teocural  design.  Broadly  speaking,  the  entrance 
door  must  be  treated  on  cne  or  other  of  these 
principles;  and  the  latter  appears  the  most 
effective,  and  the  most  truly  arohiteclural.  A 
doorway  of  colossal  height  does,  it  is  true,  pre- 
sent a very  pompons  and  palatial  expression, 
when  89en  with  people  passing  to  and 
fro  nnder  it  ; the  superabundance  of  extra 
height,  beyond  what  is  practically  necessary, 
immediately  suggesting  ideas  of  magnificence 
and  lavish  indifference  as  to  space  and  expendi- 
ture. But  the  experiment  is  hazardous,  since 
everything  which,  like  a door,  ia  habitually 
referred  to  the  height  of  the  human  figure  as  a 
standard,  operates  in  giving  a scale  to  the 
building ; and  a very  large  door  may  materially 
reduce  the  apparent  scale.  That  wealthy  and 
not  very  wise  humoriat,  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  habit,  when  he  took 
visitors  to  see  his  ephemeral  abbey,  of  sending 
a dwarf  round  to  open  the  large  doors  from  insme 
as  the  visitors  approached,  to  cheat  them  in  their 
first  estimate  of  the  scale  of  the  structure.  But 
we  cannot  always  employ  dwarfs,  nor  even  men 
of  ordinary  stature,  to  stand  by  a door  as 
“scales;”  and  the  better  judgment  is  shown, 
architecturally,  in  making  the  doorway  itself  ot 
smaller  proportions,  and  carrying  its  decorative 
design  into,  and  as  pirc  of,  the  main  design  ol 
the  facade  in  which  ic  occurs.  This,  as  we  need 
not  remark,  was  the  method  pursued  by  thi- 
Madieeval  architects,  who  however  in  not  a few 
cases  went  into  the  other  extreme,  aud,  making 


their  actual  door  only  just  high  enough  for  con- 
venient p'issage,  reduced  it  to  insignificant  and 
paltry  proportions,* — a mistake  which  should  be 
guarded  against.  Let  a door  be  of  ample  pro- 
portion, but  only  not  so  abnormally  high  as  to 
ooufnse  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  and  elnda 
recognition  of  its  actual  scale  and  size. 

In  buildings  of  magnitude  and  importance  the 
position,  too,  of  the  main  entry  is  a matter  of  no 
little  effect  in  the  general  impression  on  the 
spectator.  This  will  vary  with  oircumstanoeB. 
Where  the  longest  ffl9ad0  of  abuilding  is  treated 
as  a street  front,  the  main  entrance  can  generally 
be  nowhere  so  well  placed  for  effect  as  in  the  ' 
centre  of  that  front,  unless  one  of  the  angles 
command  two  or  more  principal  streets,  and 
occupy  a prominent  position  in  regard  to  the 
site  and  its  adjuncts.  In  a buildiug  standing  by  j 
itself,  however,  and  to  be  viewed  equally  all 
round,  the  principal  entrance  will  in  a great 
number  of  oases  find  its  natural  and  effective 
situation  at  one  of  the  ends.  If  the  building  ba 
one  consiating  mainly  of  a single  large  apart- 
ment, as  a church,  a concert-hall,  or  public  room, 
this  position  for  the  entrance  will  be  a sine  qud,  ■ 
non,  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a universal  rule  ll 
that  no  large  apartment  should  be  entered  at  a 
right  angles  to  its  longer  axis,  such  an  arrange-  I 
ment  being  most  injurious  to  the  first  impression  I 
of  such  au  apartment,  architecturally,  upon  the 
speotitor  entering  it.  There  are  few  points  in  li 
which  the  influence  of  a truiy  arohibectnral  mind  v 
is  more  evident  inn  design  than  iu  the  right  and 
effective  disposing  and  designing  of  the  main  i, 
entrances  without  and  within;  a point  often  n 
totally  disregarded,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
odd  haphazard  way  in  which  entranoes  are  so  :i 
often  disposed  in  competition  drawings  for  large 
and  important  buildings.  Indeed,  there  are  | 
some  large  and  very  costly  structures  to  be  found  i ' 
in  oertam  parts  of  this  country,  places  built  for  :| 
state  and  festive  occasions,  in  which  there  is  not  : i 
a single  good  or  effective  entrance,  solely  for  i: 
want  either  of  a little  consideration,  or  of  an  eye  j 
for  effect  on  the  part  of  the  architect. 

When  we  come  to  a smaller  aud  more  n 
domestic  class  of  bnildings,  especially  such  as  .>i 
are  much  anbdivided  on  the  internal  plan,  wa,of  'i 
conrse,  become  less  trammelled  as  to  central  c 
position,  &o.,  for  the  entrance.  Onr  external  i 
door  is  here  onlyjthe  access  to  a hall  or  vestibule,  J 
with  which  the  principal  rooms  may  be  connected  ’■! 
quite  irregularly  and  withonb  any  special  regard 
for  symmetry.  Here,  an  entrance  near  the  angle 
of  the  building  is  rather  in  character  than  other-  :i 
wise,  if  the  plan  lead  naturally  to  anch  an 
arrangement ; and  as  a general  rule  it  may  be  . i 
said  that  a central  entrance  symmetrically  dia-  li 
posed  has  a tendency  to  give  dignity  and  i'l 
abateliess  of  expression  to  building,  while  an  :i 
entrance  near  one  end,  and  placed  with  na 
special  regard  to  symmetry,  leads  so  far  to 
what  is  called  a picturesque  expressiou.  Going  i, 
further  than  this,  experiments  have  beeu  made-  in 
in  placing  entrances  on  the  angle  of  a building,  'i 
or  with  a porch  projeotiug  at  an  angle  of  45”,  ;; 
and  one  or  two  clover  though  more  or  leas 
whimsical  architects  have  appeared  to  find'  ii 
special  pleasure  iu  producing  triangular  porches, 
flung  out  on  a single  column  or  pier  standing  i; 
opposite  the  centre  of  a doorway.  Such  fanciea^l 
as  these  consort  well  enough  with  buildings  iP 
where  all  is  picturesque  irregularity,  aud  where  is 
this  kind  of  character  ia  specially  sought,  and  hi 
they  have  a variety  and  interest  of  the^-iH 
own ; but  in  all  graver  and  more  uaifornt  m 
designs  such  tricks  in  the  mode  of  obtain-  -i 
ing  access  to  a building  would  seem  im-  - 
pertinences,  and  at  variance  with  architectural  ‘i 
conformity.  The  mention  of  this  kind  of  1 
feature  leads  ns  to  the  subject  of  porches  gene*  i 
rally.  We  use  the  word  “porch”  as  diatinot  v 
from  “portico,”  and  as  signifying  the  screen  to  . 
the  external  door  which  is  so  valuable  an  adjunct,  . 
in  this  climate,  to  dwelliog-housss  and  all  build-  '> 
ings  for  purposes  of  a more  or  less  domestic  !]| 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  “portico” 
which  forma  (as  much  for  architectural  effect  as  l 
ass)  the  great  feature  of  a larger  aud  more  •' 
moaumental  type  of  building.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  “ porch  ” at  the  eiiCrance  of  the  olab,  i' 
dweliing.house,  or  hotel  affords  a most  legitimate  > 


* Certain  church  poets  (George  Herbert,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  amongst  the  number)  httvefc>uaJ  in  tha 
low  doors  of  some  of  oar  old  cburch“a,  which  canuot  be 
entered  with  head  erect,  a pleasing  emblem  o(  the  humility 
of  mind  with  which  tha  secred  preoinots  should  ba  sp- 
proftched.  There  miy  possibly  have  beau  each  an  em- 
filematirul  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  early  builders,  bat  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Spiritual  seuCim-nt 
loletided  to  be  conveyed  would  outweigh  the  bodily 
iaoonvenience. 
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iineans  of  gaining  arohiteotaral  interest  baaed  on 
I.  strictly  practical  reqairement.  The  practical 
i;,uty  of  the  porch  is  very  simple : merely  that  it 
jhonld  really  afford  ns  what  it  pretends  to  give, 
I'iz.,  shelter  from  inclemeDt  weather  or  heat 
fhen  alighting  or  waiting  the  opening  of  the 
lioor,  and  protect  the  house  itself,  when  the 
lioor  is  opened  for  ingress  or  egress,  from 

00  violent  an  incursion  of  J iipiter  Pluvius 
fcr  Ventosus.  Therefore,  high  shallow  porches 
Iwith  a single  column  on  each  side,  like  those 
ferhioh  pretend  to  screen  the  doors  of  many 
IphouBands  of  “respectable”  slreet-houBes,  are 
oimply  delusions  and  absurdities.  A good  roof 
hnd  closed  sides  are  indiapeneable  for  a porch 
which  is  to  be  of  any  use  in  this  country.  The 
irchiteotural  treatment  is  a more  complex 
matter,  and  may,  of  oourec,  be  influencad  by  a 
score  of  oonsiderations  having  reference  to  the 
general  style  and  material  of  the  building  and 
other  points.  But  in  all  cases  the  object  should 
be  to  make  the  porch  a portion  of  the 
general  design,  and  not  a mere  excrescence, 
unless  in  a case  where  different  materials  are 
employed  from  what  are  used  for  the  main 
buildiog,  and  it  is  made  palpably  a lighter  kind 
of  structnre.  A timber  porch  so  applied  often 
has  a perfectly  satisfactory  and  very  picturesque 
effect,  when  in  connexion  wich  a house  of  some- 
what modest  pretensions  and  picturesque  cha- 
racter ; but  it  is  out  of  place  in  buildings  of  a 
more  solid  and  stately  expresaion.  We  have  still 
)in  our  memory  the  unsatisfactory  impression  pro- 
I duced  by  the  sight  of  a light  porch  of  ornamental 
) ironwork  and  glass  projected  from  the  massive 
ii  stone  front  of  one  of  the  largest  hotels  recently 

1 built  in  this  country,  and  which  looked  merely 
I flimsy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a spider’s  web  to 
: catch  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  designing 
; a stono  porch  for  a house  of  the  same  material,  it 


wood  must  needs  be  painted  and  grained,  the 
time  and  cost  of  which  would  iu  itself  have 
paid  for  the  better  and  more  substintial  joiuery, 
the  want  of  which  it  assists  to  conceal.  Were 
the  wood  left  plain,  or  with  merely  a transparent 
varnish  for  preservation,  there  would  not  only  be 
an  incitement  to  making  a hotter  job  of  the 
woodwork  and  selecting  better  and  sounder 
stuff,  but  even  the  “four-panelled”  door  could 
be  treated  with  tho  simple  and  natural  variety 
that  would  be  produced  by  using  two  different 
woods  for  the  panels  and  the  stiles,  an  expedient 
which  common  sense  almost  would  point  out  as 
likely  to  make  the  best  work  and  to  look  the 
best.  We  want,  however,  to  see  something 
stronger  and  more  substantial  than  the  panelled 
door  for  outside  entrances.  Where  a poroh 
cannot  be  afforded,  a banging  penthouse  over 
will  answer  some  of  its  purposes,  and  afford 
opportunity  for  picturesque  treatment,  as  the 
sketch-books  of  many  artists  can  testify ; and, 
with  or  without  this,  a poroh  can  be  obtained 
practically  even  iu  our  most  ordinary  brick 
street-houBes  by  simply  placing  the  front  door  a 
couple  of  feet  or  so  back  from  the  wall  line, 
a method  which  answers  the  additional  purpose 
of  giving  an  increased  appearance  of  solidity  to 
the  structure,  and  providing  a little  bit  of  shadow 
to  relieve  the  bareness  of  the  front.  In  general, 
we  would  see  as  deep  jambs  to  an  external  door 
as  may  be,  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  if  pos- 
sible; and  where  such  jambs  arc  stone,  they 
present  a very  fitting  position  for  a little  orna- 
ment of  a simple  character,  either  by  inlaying 
with  tiles  or  by  a lightly-oarved  ornament  sunk 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone.  For  internal  doors 
of  tho  bettor  description,  the  panel-door  is  per- 
haps the  best  that  can  be  had,  owing  to  its 
lightness;  but  there  is  surely  no  need  to  have 
all  the  panels  cut  square  in  tho  same  stereotyped 


is  imperative  that  it  should  be  connected  with  manner;  it  might,  one  would  think,  be  poaaible 


I the  main  design,  not  suffered  to  appear  a more 

I excrescence,  so  much  as  a noceesary  part  of  the 
design  ; an  end  to  be  attained  partly  by  the 
oontinuation  of  horizontal  merabera  of  the  archi- 
tecture through  and  around  the  poroh,  partly  by 
, the  very  simple  expedient  of  recessing  the  porch 
1 into  the  building,  by  setting  back  the  door  from 
the  main  line  of  wall,  which  at  once  connects  it 
with  the  building  as  an  integral  part  of  its  con- 
struction, besides  obtaining  depth  of  shelter  and 
shade  without  undue  projection,  aod  making  use 
of  space  which  often  may  be  of  less  use  wiside 
tlie  entrance-door  than  outside.*  This  seems  a 
very  obvious  idea,  perhaps,  yet  we  very  seldom 
see  it  adopted;  and,  indeed,  nine-tenths  of  the 
stone  porches  we  see  attached  to  clubs  and 
dwelling-honeea  look  as  if  they  might  be  sliced 
off  and  oarted  away  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  general  architeoturul  design. 

When  we  come  from  the  porches  to  the  doors 
themselves,  especially  in  those  loss  ambitious 


to  frame  the  stiles  on  some  other  pattern  just  as 
strong  and  nearly  as  simple,  and  which  would 
give  variety  at  least,  if  not  in  every  way  superior 
to  the  regulation  make.  A plain  unpainted 
door,  of  good  constructive  design,  and  stiles  and 
panels  of  different  tinted  woods,  might  thus 
become  a satisfactory  and  pleasant-looking 
bib  of  work,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
paintiug  at  intervals.  Where  moro  expense 
in  the  article  of  doors  is  warranted,  un- 
paiuted'  oak  doors  with  a single  line  of  gilding 
along  the  principal  line  of  moulding  will  be 
found  to  have  an  admirable  effect,  bright  and 
yet  quiet,  and  far  superior  to  the  gilding  on 
white  ground,  or  the  “ woodwork  painted  two 
coats,  and  mouldings  relieved  in  a third,”  which 
are  the  ns  plus  ultra  of  “ honse  decorators,”  as 
they  term  themselves,  or  “ desecrators,”  as  we 
should  sometimes  prefer  to  read  it.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  ornamental  hinges,  which  have 
added  so  much  to  tho  appearance  of  our  out?ide 


developments’  of  house-building  in  which  not  I doors  in  many  cases,  ^ould  not  be  usod  in 
even  the  poroh  finds  place,  the  scrutiny  is  nob  1 internal  doors  also,  provided  they  be  so  designed 


a satisfactory  one.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
sham  pilasters  and  arohivolts  or  pediments  with 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  adorn  our  street- doors; 
but  the  doors  themselves — why  must  we  have 
only  one  eternal  type  of  joinery,  and  that,  too, 
of  a very  flimsy  and  weak-looking  desoription  ? 
Is  there  no  other  possible  article  to  be  had  than 
the  “ Ij  in.  double-monlded  four-panelled  door,” 
with  which  we  are  so  sadly  familiar  ? The  panel 
system  is  certainly  a legiumate  piece  of  joinery, 
having  regard  to  the  material  used;  only  we 
almost  always  get  it  as  poorly  and  weakly  carried 
out  as  may  be,  wiih  thin  panels,  and  meagre 
mouldings;  and  evenatita  best  it  is  a very  weak 
sorb  of  conatructioD,  for  an  outer  door  especially, 
and  the  ease  with  which  a panel  may  be  out  out 
or  kicked  through  on  an  emergency  is  proverbial. 
An  outer  door  beiog  the  principal  exposed  piece 
of  woodwork  on  the  outside  of  moat  structures, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  a little  bit  of  characteristic  (not 
necessarily  elaborate  or  expensive)  woodwork,  of 
a moro  solid  and  durable  nature  than  the  thin 
Etile-and-panel  affair ; and  a little  variation  in 
tho  treatment  of  this  feature  in  a row  of  street- 
houses,  would  give  a alight  variety  of  interest 
to  each,  and  give  the  respective  tenants  some- 
thing else  to  know  their  own  threshold  by  than 
merely  the  number  on  a metal  badge.  Then  the 


as  nob  to  present  points  for  oatching  dresses,  &c.; 
which  some  of  the  modern  Medimval  “ firework  ” 
patterns  would  be  rather  apt  to  do. 

We  do  nob  go  hero  into  the  vexed  questions 
of  locks,  latches,  and  “furnishing  ironmongery  ” 
generally.  Our  object  in  the  present  remarks 
has  been  to  suggest  a more  varied  and  less 
common-place  treatment  of  a feature  which  is 
the  most  prominent  one  in  architectural  design 
whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace. 


• One  of  tbo  best  porches  we  remember  to  have  seen 
one  designed  by  Elmes,  attached  to,  or  rather  formiug 
part  of,  the  lodge  of  a gentleman’s  honse.  The  porch  is 
circular  on  plan,  half  the  circle  standing  out  as  a bmall 
semicircular  colonnade,  the  other  half  formed  within  the 
line  of  the  building  by  a sweep  inward  of  the  main  wail. 
The  style  (of  course)  is  Greek ; the  same  idea  might  he 
carried  oat,  however,  with  different  treatment. 


A HOLIDAY  FOR  STUDENTS:  ELY, 
LYNN,  BOSTON. 

When  Mr.  Edmond  Sharpe  had  brought  the 
Lincoln  Excursion  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation to  a successful  close  at  the  end  of  last 
August,  it  was  a moral  certainty  that  he  would 
be  called  up  to  arrange  suoh  another  thorough 
students'  holiday.  We  gave  iu  vol,  xxviii., 
pp.  678,  699,  718,  a detailed  account  of  the 
ohurches  vioibed  in  that  excutsiou,  oomprisiug 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  village  churches  on  the 
South  Cliff,  tho  ohurches  near  Sleaford,  and 
those  near  Spalding,  fiuiabing  with  an  inspection 
of  Peteihorough  Cathedra'. 

This  year  the  excursion  commenced  on  the 
Slat  ult.  at  Ely,  afterwards  swept  over  the  dis- 
trict between  the  (King’s  Lynn)  Great  Ouse  and 
the  Nen, — Freebridge  Marshland,  with  a diver- 
sion to  Sandriugham  and  Castle  Rising;  then, 
running  past  the  churches  of  last  year’s  journey, 
visited  in  two  days  the  interesting  buildings  that 
strew  the  space  between  the  junction  of  tbo 
Welland  and  the  'Witham,  within  a radius  of  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  junction  of  their  waters, 


terminating  thus  at  Boston  on  Saturday,  the 
5th  of  August. 

Thus  in  two  outings  three  cathedrals  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  ohurches  have  been 
reached,  their  main  features  of  interest  pointed 
out,  and  a heap  of  sketches  and  memoranda 
aooumulated.  The  first  excursion  has  been  the 
occasion  of  the  publioation  of  the  results  gar- 
nered in  continued  studies,  iu  journeys  now 
and  again  repeated,  in  sketches,  in  full-size 
oymagrams  of  mouldings,  and  other  details, — 
for  no  one  shonld  forget  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
has  been  for  years  the  most  active  user  of 
the  cymagraph.  The  royal  octavo  volume  of 
150  pages,  with  sixty-five  lithographic  plates 
and  woodcuts,  a “ thorough  ” book,  wrought  out 
with  long  labour,  deserves  to  be  noticed  among 
tho  few  sucoessful  and  complete  treatments  of 
local  church  architeobure,*  and  will  servo  as  a 
guide  for  future  workers  in  similar  fields. 

Nob  that  there  are  many  suoh  fields  to  be  had 
for  the  asking ; for,  whether  you  imagine 
EucUdian  lines  on  tho  face  of  the  country,  or 
draw  Dou-Euolidian  lines  on  a map  that  shall 
mark  out  the  main  limits  of  these  exouraione, 
you  will  not  fail  to  wonder  that  so  extraordinary 
a luxurianco  should  be  found  within  them.  Join 
Lincoln  and  Lynn,  and  your  line  will  be  about 
fifty  miles  locg,  and  will  pass  through  Boston. 

A parallel  belt,  twelve  miles  in  width,  of  which 
this  line  is  the  upper  edge,  may  be  terminated 
by  the  lice  of  the  great  Ouse  on  the  east,  aucl 
on  the  west  by  a line  a mile  or  two  west  of  the 
South  Cliff.  Within  that  magic  belt  are  in- 
cluded : — Lincoln,  with  its  splendid  dignity,  due 
jointly  to  its  site  and  vigour  of  treatment ; the 
grandest  of  purely  parochial  churches  of  Eng- 
land at  Boston  ; the  two  great  cburchea  at 
Lynn ; the  spired  fanes  (amongst  others)  of 
Doningtou,  Swineshead,  Moulton,  Holbeaoh, 
Helpringham,  Threcklingham,  Heokington  ; the 
almost  unique  grace  and  beauty  of  West  Waltoa  ; 
such  splendid  parish  ohurches  as  four-aisled  Wis- 
beacb.as  Walpole  St.  Peter,  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  Marshland,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Sleaford. 
These,  at  the  same  time,  being  only  a few  of  the 
names  on  every  lip,  that  might  be  followed  op 
by  gazetteer-like  lists  in  alphabetioal  disorder 
or  otherwise  of  buildings  of  rare  beauty  and 
interest : in  every  variety  of  situation,  from  the 
green-turfed  “ acres  ” dappled  with  sunshine, 
broken  by  the  foliage  of  anoiont  trees,  as  at 
Fulbeok,  Algarkirk,  or  Gosberton, — to  the  bare 
flat  stretches  from  which  rises  the  grey  spire  of 
Quadring,  or  the  town  enclosures  that  are  filled 
with  long  shadows,  as  at  Sleaford  or  Wiebeach. 
At  about  four  miles’  distance,  wickedly  placed  so 
as  to  mav  the  pretty  inclusiveneES  of  this  belt, 
or,  let  us  say,  as  a rare  jewel  fast  bound  to  it  by 
the  natural  link  of  the  (not  silver)  Welland,  is 
the  four-aisled  spaoioua  church  and  powerful 
tower  and  spire  of  Spalding. 

As  no  one  yet  bears  down  with  a theory 
carrying  direct  conviction  as  to  the  causes  of  tha 
ooncencration,  iu  so  comparatively  small  a 
space,  of  BO  much  and  so  varied  excellence,  may 
we  aooept  provisionally  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  this  year’s  party,  evidently  the  result  of 
careful  consideration,  that  the  buildings  wero 
thus  prepared  by  the  good  kindly  people  who 
built  them  mainly  for  the  architects  of  to-day, 
and  that  these  good  intentions  of  the  ancestors 
are  imitated  by  their  descendants  ? We  are  thus 
provided,  without  recoureo  to  conjecture  or  to 
the  paiuful  process  of  direct  investigation  and 
research,  with  a theory  adequate  for  all  ordi- 
nary needs,  and  requiring  only  to  be  stated  to 
imply  all  possible  acknowledgments  of  obliga- 
tions for  opened  churches,  attentive  vergers, 
for  the  presence  of  well-informed,  pleasant- 
minded  clergy,  and  incases,  nob  a few,  of  groups 
of  ladies,  in  instances  that  will  be  remembered 
by  every  one,  admirable  specimens  of  art-know- 
ledge combined  with /airness. 

Before  stating  in  any  detail  the  course  and 
subjects  of  the  excursion,  we  may  say  a word  or 
two  as  to  the  objects  of  Mr.  Sharpe  in  this  labour 
of  love.  A pleasant  bit  of  gossip,  that  leaked 
out  through  Mr.  Mathews,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  let  us  into  the 
secret  that  Mr.  Sharpe  had  long  delighted  him- 
self, daring  set  tasks,  at  home  and  abroad,^  with 
the  prospect  of  devoting  some  portion  of  his  un- 
limited energy  in  future  leisure  to  helping  the 
students  of  English  architecture.  Without 
wishing  to  draw  too  eiclus'.ve  a line,  to  sepi^ate 
the  true  future  member  of  the  profession  from 
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the  amatenr,  or  the  general  enthnsiasb,  he  had 
detemiined  that  by  spending  a short  time  in  each 
year  in  actire  fellowship,  the  younger  stadents 
of  arohitectare  might  find  special  guidance  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  essential  qualities  of  good 
architecture  by  seeing  specimens  of  undoubted 
excellence  with  their  own  and  with  each  other’s 
eyes,  thus  broadening  and  quickening  their  per- 
ceptions. With  what  sncoess  ? 

A compact  body  of  men  have  each  time  en- 
rolled themselves  j old  faces  seen  again  the 
second  year,  and  a few  new  ones : but  all  within 
modest  limits.  For  some  reason  the  imposing 
array,  that  might  well  have  struck  terror  (to  be 
remembered  with  pleasure  in  retrospect)  into 
the  hosts  at  inus,  did  not  master  its  complement. 
When  the  number  of  students  in  and  about 
architecture  in  England  (and  elsewhere)  is  con- 
sidered, this  is  a little  remarkable,  and  may 
deserve  some  effort  on  the  part  of  architects  and 
architectural  societies  to  enable  a larger  number 
of  the  young  men  of  the  profession  to  partici- 
pate on  another  occasion. 

As  giving  interesting  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
carefnl  forethonght  and  general  consideration 
which  arranged  everything  and  evaded  throngh- 
out  any  hitch  in  the  arrangements,  we  may 
mention  that  the  not  over-gorged  purse,  proper, 
or  at  least  pertinent  to,  student  - life  proper, 
was  not  overlooked.  The  total  cost,  from  London 
and  back  again,  was  summed  up  by  a minutely 
careful  member  deputed  to  the  task  at  41.  3a.  5id. 
Considering  that  journeying  began  in  the  grey 
of  the  Monday  morning  and  ceased  as  the 
warmth  was  fading  out  of  the  yellow  horizon  on 
Saturday  j that  in  the  interval  about  300  miles 
had  been  travelled  in  pieces  and  bits  by  rail, 
and  nearly  100  behind  horses  on  roads, — not  to 
speak  of  the  miles  that  were  traversed  by  the 
active  pedestrians.ortheboat  journey  on  the  great 
Ouse, — one  doubts  whether  the  moat  severe 
advocate  of  Spartan  regimen,  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  emaciation  in  money-bags,  would 
accuse  the  young  students  of  luxury  or  conse- 
quent want  of  energy.  A still  more  onrious 
piece  of  calculation  was  made,  of  the  true 
Pickwickian  kind,  based  by  an  ingenious  in- 
quirer on  the  idea  that,  taking  the  area  of  an 
ordina^  parish  church  at  5,000  superficial  feet, 
Ely,  with  over  60,000,  might  fairly  be  reckoned 
for  a dozen  ; and  so  that  the  average  sum  of 
Is.  ll‘83d.  provided  every  member  with  an  im- 
pression of  a church  burnt  in  on  the  memory  in 
its  real  size,  surroundings,  and  approaches,  and 
from  several  points  of  view,  both  external  and 
internal ; — a species  of  photography,  for  a bright 
sunshine  held  its  course  fairly  all  the  time, — of 
the  most  uncostly  and  permanent  kind,  and  the 
best  of  preparation  for  a careful  retreading  of 
the  ground,  with,  say,  a single  companion,  to 
gather  up  more  thoroughly  and  examine  in  full 
the  sources  of  the  impressions  made  by  sudden 
flashes  on  untired  eyes  5 such  impressions  being 
among  the  best  tests  of  the  qualities  of  any 
work  of  architecture  or  any  other  art.  We 
shall  have  something  to  say  of  the  places 
visited. 


THE  ALBEET  MEMOEIAL  IN  HYDE  PAEK. 

The  monument  erected  by  the  nation  to  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  now  approaching 
completion,  and  has  been  the  centre,  this  season, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  much  sight-seeing  and 
admiration,  as  well  as  of  some  more  learned 
criticism.  The  dazzling  sparkle  of  the  gilding, 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  bright  oolonrs  and 
brilliant  contrasts  of  the  precious  stones,  the 
sheen  of  the  mosaic  work,  and  the  lustre  of  the 
masses  of  granite  and  marble,  are  quite  new 
effects  to  the  untravelled  Englishman,  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  more  striking,  out  of  doors, 
than  the  gilded  bull  on  the  top  of  St,  Paul’s, 
and  the  granite  ornamentation  of  Trafalgar- 
sqnare.  Now  and  then,  therefore,  there  may 
be  an  adverse  opinion  expressed  by  the  gazers, 
or  a condemning  shake  of  the  head,  or  ques- 
tioning shrug  of  the  shoulders  ; but  the  general 
feeling  is  one  of  surprised  satisfaction.  Among 
those  most  qualified  to  judge,  there  is,  over 
and  above  this,  a fair  contentment  that  the 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  so  well 
represented  to  posterity. 

There  is  still  hoarding  encompassing  the  site, 
for  some  of  the  ecnlpture  is  not  yet  in  its 
place;  but  the  monument  is  raised  so  high 
above  the  ground  by  the  broad  flights  of  steps 
upon  which  it  stands,' that  most  of  it  is  visible, 
over  this  enclosure,  frem  the  approaches.  The 
position  of  the  statue  of  the  great  subject  of  the 
memorial  is  indicated  by  a packing-case  only  as 


yet.  Few  of  our  readers  needjbo  informed  that 
when  viewed  from  the  north,  the  monument  has 
the  Albert  Hall  for  a background.  Almost 
any  point  of  sight  is  better  than  this  ; for 
the  vast,  many-storied,  dawn-coloured  building 
dwarfs  it  to  some  extent.  But  the  best  position 
for  a spectator  is  south  of  the  monument, — 
between  it  and  the  hall,  indeed, — when  its 
glittering  spirelet  rises  against  the  sky  delicately, 
and  its  broad  base  steps  up  from  the  sward  and 
wide  converging  paths  of  the  park  boldly. 

The  masses  of  marble,  as  luminously  white  as 
snow,  and  the  areas  of  gilding,  as  iridescent 
as  flames,  thrown  out  as  they  are  by  the  deep- 
green  setting  of  the  foliage  around,  at  a first 
glance,  suggest  the  extremes  of  frost  and  fire; 
hut  the  eye  is  qnickly  drawn  to  the  varied 
details,  and  this  impression  leaves  it.  As  sump- 
tuously  brilliant,  we  reflect,  must  have  been  the 
loggias  of  the  Vatican,  when  the  artists  who 
perfected  them  were  still  giving  them  their 
marvellous  finishing  touches.  We  have  bub  to 
wait,  and  those  who  think  the  rich  colouring 
too  showy,  or  too  gay,  will  find  this  gorgeous- 
ness  toned  down,  even  as  the  cinque-cento  mag- 
nificence of  the  throne  of  the  arts  has  been  toned 
down.  Whilst  the  gloss  lasts,  then,  we  need  not 
condemn  as  a blemish  that  glowing  freshness 
whose  loss  arohcoologiats  deplore  in  older  struc- 
tures. 

The  advocates  of  Gothic  architecture  are 
unable  to  point  to  the  memorial  as  an  instance  of 
the  successful  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
ornamentation  of  construction  only ; for  it  was 
feared  the  mass  of  sculpture  enriching  the  angles 
of  the  canopy  wonld  be  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Within  the  spirelet  is 
hidden  a framework  of  iron.  This  piece  of  con- 
cealed construction  might,  doubtless,  have  been 
dispensed  with ; bub  it  was  desirable  to  make 
the  durability  of  the  structure  a certainty;  and 
the  theory  of  the  perfection  of  ornamented  con- 
struction was  sacrificed  to  this  great  end,  or  left 
to  be  worked  out  in  more  ordinary  structures. 

The  sculptors  only  have  their  share  of  the 
work  to  fiaish.  The  monument,  if  the  architec- 
tural portion  of  it  may  be  taken  separately,  for 
the  sake  of  explaining  the  amount  of  progress 
made  since  our  last  account,  is  now  completed. 
Bub  the  sculpture  on  the  podinm  is  not  finished. 
Although  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  work 
was  apportioned,  nearly  six  months  more  will  be 
required  by  Mr.  Philip  before  his  share  of  this 
work  is  ready.  It  will  be  remembered  that  poets, 
painters,  musicians,  and  architects  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  relievi.  Three  architects  of  our  own 
day,  but  no  longer  living,  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  assooiabion  with  the  picked  celebrities 
of  all  t’mes.  They  are  Barry,  Cockerell,  and 
Pugin.  It  is  whispered  that  it  was  contemplated 
to  introduce  the  portrait  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Scott,  among  them ; but  the  modesty  of  that 
gentleman  resolutely  refused  the  bouour.  Mr. 
Armstead’s  portion  is  more  advanced  than  that 
of  Mr.  Philip. 

The  hardness  of  the  material  has  baffled 
their  calculation.  The  four  groups,  represent- 
ing Commerce,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
Manufactures,  are  finished,  and  fixed  in  their 
places.  The  four  Isrge  groups,  to  represent 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  on  the  wide  base 
from  which  the  monument  rises,  are  more  or  less 
advanced.  Mr.  MacDowell’s  Europe  is  perfected, 
and  in  situ,  Mr.  Foley’s  Asia  is  as  forward. 
Mr.  Theed’s  Africa  and  Mr.  Bell’s  America  are 
in  progress. 

The  group  representing  Europe  consists  of 
five  female  figures  arranged  pyramidically ; four 
furroundiog  the  fifth,  which  is  on  an  elevated 
centre.  This  central  figure  is  Europa,  youthful 
and  graceful,  as  when  she  wandered  in  the 
meads  of  Phconicia.  Her  elevation  is  gained  by 
means  of  hor  seat,  which  is  on  the  back  of  a 
bull.  This  animal,  according  to  the  old  Greek 
story,  is  none  other  than  the  enamoured  Jupiter, 
so  metamorphosed  that  he  might  carry  her  away 
across  the  seas.  She  is  crowned,  as  befits  a 
king’s  daughter,  and  in  one  hand  bolds  a 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  an  orb.  Her  robe  is 
short-sleeved,  to  display  her  braceletted  arms, 
bnt  it  descends  to  her  sandalled  feet.  Her 
features  are  lovely,  and  the  expression  upon 
them  mild,  bland,  and  composed.  The  bull  is 
small  and  docile ; its  attitude  that  of  patient 
waiting.  The  other  figures  are  seated  at  the 
angles  of  the  qnadrangular  platform  on  which 
the  animal  stands.  They  are  emblematical  of 
the  most  important  countries  in  Europe,  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Like  Europa, 
they  are  youthful,  comely,  and  crowned.  England 
and  France  are  on  opposite  aides  of  the  head  of 


the  bull,  just  as  they  are  on  opposite  sides  o(i 
the  Channel.  Italy  and  Germany  are  seated  ati 
the  haunches.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of) 
anything  more  tenderly  devotional  than  the  ex- 
pression upon  the  face  of  Italy.  It  is  as  though 
the  soul  of  all  the  Madonnas  and  all  the  Magda- 
lenes  of  all  the  Italian  masters  was  in  it.  Her 
head  is  slightly  thrown  back,  that  her  plaintive 
eyes  may  be  raised  heavenwards.  She  is  listen- 
ing, for  one  hand  is  uplifted,  as  though  beseech- 
ing silence  for  the  seraphic  strains  she  hears. 
Her  other  hand  rests  upon  a lyre,  which,  like 
the  palette  by  the  side  of  it,  reminds  us  of  the 
national  perfection  in  the  arts.  France,  bright  j 
and  almost  Amazonian  in  her  aspect,  is  alto«j 
gether  different  from  this.  She  is  smilingly; 
content  and  bewitohingly  defiant.  When  wet 
look  at  Enropo,  though  the  cold  pale  marble  iaf 
before  us,  we  feel  that  her  long  loose  hair  is  as  a I 
sheaf  of  oom,  gold-coloured;  and  when  we  tnra 
to  scrutinize  Franco,  we  are  sure  she  is  a ' 
brunette.  The  dauntless  beauty  holds  a sword:j 
in  one  hand  and  a wreath  in  the  other,  as:! 
though  she  cried  to  the  world,  with  mistaken^ 
dasb,  Vive  la  guerre!  Britannia,  with  a 
stately  calm,  rules  the  seas,  which  aro  repre«| 
sented  by  tiny  wavelets  flowing  beneath  hen 
feet,  np  to  the  hoofs  of  the  bull.  The  beautiful ') 
female  representing  Germany  is  associated  withii 
emblems  of  philosophy  and  science. 

Asia  is  also  composed  of  five  figures  arranged:) 
in  a similar  manner,  with  the  difference  tbatii 
thpy  are  not  all  females.  The  majestic  sultana.^ 
personating  Asia  is  seated  on  a kneeling  elephant,  > 
and  around  her  are  stationed  a Persian  poet,  a 
Chinese  ceramic  manufacturer,  a merchant  ofi 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  a native  of  India.  Like' 
Scheherazade,  she  is  of  surprising  beauty.  She 
is  in  the  act  of  raising  the  veil  which  has  en- : 
shrouded  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  still  covers  t 
her  lower  limbs.  Her  head,  neck,  arms,  and . 
wrists  are  encircled  by  jewels.  Her  Asiatic  i 
lineage  is  shown  in  her  full  lips,  her  large  deep- 1{ 
set  eyes,  with  wide  softly-ourved  eyebrows  and  • 
her  low  forehead,  which  is  partially  hidden  by 
a jewel  depending  upon  it  from  the  circlet  over 
it.  The  fringed  and  embroidered  gear  of  the  f 
elephant  and  its  capped  tusks  give  scope  for  the  I, 
introduction  of  more  Oriental  ornamentation.  ; 
Tlis  Persian  post  rests  his  right  hand  npon  the 
shoulder  of  the  animal ; at  his  feet  is  a pile  of  > 
books.  On  the  other  side,  seated,  cross-legged,  r 
is  the  Chinese  manufacturer.  He  holds  a vase  • 
iu  his  lap,  and  at  his  knee  stands  a small  Chinese  i 
chest  or  box.  The  turbaned  and  bearded  mer-  ij 
ohant'stands  behind  this  shaven  and  bare-headed  ( 
Celestial.  He  is  resting  against  the  elephant  in  . 
an  attitude  of  thought,  thinking,  we  may  sup-  i 
pose,  of  the  ill-fortune  that  happened  to  hia  ! 
fellow-merchant  when  he  carelessly  threw  away  ;• 
the  shells  of  the  dates  he  had  eaten,  and  in  so  ; 
doing  put  out  the  eye  of  the  genii  passing,  in-  : 
visibly,  at  the  time.  And  at  the  opposite  side  i 
of  the  elephant,  behind  the  representative  of  > 
Mohammed  Sohems-Eddin  Hafiz,  and  those  npou  ij 
whom  his  long  tunio  and  fringed  girdle,  if  not  hia 
mantle,  have  descended,  is  seated  India.  In  this 
way  two  of  the  supporters  are  seated,  end  two  < 
are  standing.  As  we  turn  away,  thongh  there  > 
are  no  curious  silks,  gold  brocades,  China  satins,  '1 
fans,  ivory  carvings,  or  Persian  carpets,  we  feel  i 
we  have  looked  upon  sultry  Asia  and  Oriental 
luxury, 

Mr.  Theed’s  group  of  Africa  has  been  i; 
completed  and  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  r. 
and  the  process  of  putting  it  together  is  : 
now,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  accomplished.  For  I 
the  centre  of  hia  piece  he  has  placed  a slant-faced  i 
Egyptian  female  on  a dromedary;  and  a half- 
buried  statue  of  a sphinx  close  by  also  recalls  the  r 
ancientpredominance  and  magnificence  of  Egypt.  / 
The  figures  around  the  almond-eyed  daughter  i, 
of  the  Pharaohs  represent  an  inhabitant  of  the  r 
desert ; a merchant  trading  in  elephants'  teeth,  iJ 
drugs,  and  other  African  commodities ; and  a ' 
South  AYican  chief,  who  is  listening  to  the  iu- 
atructions  of  European  civilisation. 

The  Bculptnra  at  the  higher  elevation  is  also 
worthy  of  minute  scratiny.  Here  there  are  i 
fewer  figures  in  each  group.  Engineering  is  a i 
robed  female  figure  of  majestic  stature  and 
pleasing  mien,  at  whose  feet  an  engineer  is 
kneeling  to  unroll  a scroll.  On  one  side  of  her 
kneels  a brawny-armed  working  engineer  bold- 
ing a cog-wheel ; on  the  other  sits  a navvy,  fur- 
capped  bnt  bare-necked,  with  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  that  hia  mighty  muscles  may  still 
further  proclaim  his  calling.  Commerce,  too,  is 
a graceful  conception  with,  properly,  less  inten-  i' 
sity  of  intellectual  powers  expressed,  than  lights 
up  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  engineering.  A 
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'onth,  who  might  be  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir 
William  Walworth,  or  even  Dick  Whittington, 
i/ith  hia  acoonnb-book,  purse,  and  soalea  in  hia 
tand,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  low  pedestal  on 
:'hich  she  is  elevated.  An  Eastern  merchant, 
n bended  knee,  offers  him  a casket  for  sale  ; and 
t fourth  figure  ezhibits  a sample  of  cereal  pro- 
duce in  a sack. 

i;  In  a word,  the  subscribers  to  this  memorial 
jbeoplc  seem  to  forget  that  there  were  sub- 
feribers)  have  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with 
lie  manner  in  which  their  money  is  being  ez- 
rendod.  The  half-dozen  gentlemen  who,  in 
lonnezion  with  the  late  Lord  Mayor  Cubitt, 
jjriginabed  and  raised  the  original  snbscription 
M this  memorial,  have  had  as  yet  but  small  re- 
pgnition. 


TO,  AT,  AND  FROM  BERLIN. 

naESDEN'. 

J The  wonderful  manner  in  which  Pheebns 
Ivoured  the  Berliners  throughout  the  three  days 
j;  their  Triumphal  Festival  was  really  very 
iingular.*  There  had  been  almost  incessant 
lin  up  to  within  a few  hours  of  the  event ; then, 
|r  the  aforesaid  three  days,  there  came  unin- 
[trrnpted  blazing,  blinding  sunshine  ; bub  no 
uoner  were  thoss  notable  three  days  over  than 
iipiter  Pluvius  resumed  his  sway,  and  on  the 
torning  of  Monday,  the  19th,  we  left  Berlin  in 
1^  pitiless  and  drenching  a rain  as  any  one  need 
ish  to  see.  We  were  bound  for  Dresden  ; the 
iinrney  occupied  siz  hours  and  a half.  The 
k-eater  part  of  the  route  is  dreadfully  uu- 
^teresbing  : flat  and  featureless,  like  the  plain 
yaversed  whoa  entering  Berlin ; indeed,  for 
jme  miles  the  railway  to  Dresden  runs  at  no 
jreab  distance  from  that  to  Hanover  riid  Pots- 
im.  It  bends  eaet^frard  at  Jiiterborg.  A 
lort^  while  before  arriving  at  this  station 
IB,  in  a wood  on  the  left,  the  scene  of  the 
bber-knight,  Hans  v.  Haoke’s  exploit : he  who 
'St  bought  a pardon  of  the  monk  Tetzel  for  all 
.e  sins  he  might  commit,  then  waylaid  and 
bbed  him  of  the  box  of  money  he  had  obtained 
^ selling  this  and  similar  iudulgences.  An 
dulgonce-box  belonging  to  the  said  Tetzel,— 
ubher’s  antagonist, — is  preserved  in  the  Nicolai- 
ircho  at  Jiiterborg.  Further  on  Donnewitz 
BB,— also  on  the  left, — the  batile-field  where 
le  Prussians,  under  Bulow  v.  Dtunewifz  (see 
5G0,  ante)  defeated  the  French  under  Ney  and 
□dinot,  September  6,  1813. 

The  first  view  of  Dresden,  from  tho  centre  of 
le  old  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  is  extremely  pic- 
iresque.  The  more  ancient  portion  of  the 
iwn  lies  behind,  its  quaint  buildings  rising  np 
rich  masses,  piled  story  above  story;  in  front 
ands  the  dark-coloured,  statue-crowded  Ffauen- 
rche,  to  the  right  of  which  stretches  away  tho 
nihl’sclie  Terrasse,  with  its  green  avenues  of 
afy  trees,  its  wide  promenades,  and  handsome, 
lacious  flight  of  steps.  The  bridge  itself  is 
!ry  pleasing  to  the  eye,  with  its  fifteen  arches, 
8 massive  rounded  piers,  jntting  out,  break- 
ater-fashion,  into  the  surging,  unruly  flood ; its 
•oad  roadway,  low  parapet,  and  rows  of  gas- 
mps. 

Opposite  to  our  comfortable  hotel, — the  Belle- 
le,  whose  side  wiudows  and  garden  pleasantly 
rerlook  the  river,— is  the  site  of  the  Op;  ra- 
)ua0,  burned  down  in  1809.  Semper  was  the 
ohiteefc,  and  from  hia  designs  the  building  is 
jw  being  reconstructed  ; he,  however,  does  not 
jiporintend  the  works,  they  are  under  the 
erection  of  hia  son.  Herr  Semper  was  obliged 

0 one  time  to  leave  Saxony  for  political  reasons, 
at  was  recalled  by  the  King  about  three  years 
10;  he  lives  now  mostly  at  Munich,  I believe, 
he  rebuilding  of  the  Opera-house  was  oom- 
■enced  soon  after  the  fire,  but  was  diecontinued 

1 account  of  the  war.  Since  peace  was  restored 
has  been  recommenced,  but  has  not,  as  yet, 

regressed  farther  than  the  foundations. 

In  any  account  of  Dresden,  however  hurried 
may  be,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the 
lorions  collection  of  pictures,  tho  inspeolioa  of 
hich  is  a real  delight.  So  much  has  already 
een  said  and  written  on  this  theme,  that  it 
my,  ^I  fear,  seem  impertinent  to  utter  any 
liditional  remark ; yet  I cannot  refrain  from 
•articularizing  some  few  of  tho  pictures  which 
;ave  us  the  most  pleasure.  First  and  fore- 
cost  must,  of  course,  stand  Raffaolle’s  beau- 
iful  “ Madonna  di  San  Siato,”  so  named 
eoanse  it  was  painted  for  Pope  Sixtus,  for 
he  high-altar  of  the  Benedictine  Convent 
t Piacenza.  It  was  bought  by  Augustus  III.,  in 
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1753,  for  the  sum  of  20,000  ducats,  or  40,000 
Roman  scudi, — equal  to  60,000  thalers.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery  it  has  a room  to  itself, — a large 
angle-Eofa,  with  a few  ohairs,  for  gazers  being 
all  that  is  admitted  therein  besides.  The  beauty 
of  the  work  seems  utterly  to  overawo  spectators, 
who  only  venture,  when  in  the  presence,  to 
speak  under  their  breath ; and  one  man,  in  par- 
ticular, was  observed  to  move  past  the  picture 
on  tip-toe.  The  Virgin  is  repreaentod  rising 
mfljeatically  upward,  the  divine  infant  in  her 
arms ; saints  attend  her,  while  the  two  well- 
known  semi-figures  of  angel-children  rest  be- 
neath, gazing  upward  to  the  central  figure.  The 
pale  bluisb-wbito  background  is  composed  of 
cloud-like  heads  of  cherubim,  of  great  delicacy 
and  beauty. 

Holbain’a  Madonna  claims  to  be  the  next  ckr/- 
d’esuvrg  of  the  gallery,  and  a grand  work  it  is. 
The  story  it  illustrates  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
many,  possibly  not  to  all : so  here  it  is.  A 
burgomaster  of  Basle,  named  Jacob  Meyer, 
attended  by  his  family,  kneels  before  the  Virgin, 
and  prays  her  to  restore  his  sick  child  to  health. 
The  child  is  represented  in  tho  arms  of  the 
Virgin,  who  has  put  down  tho  infant  Christ. 
The  face  of  the  child  is  very  sweet,  and  all  the 
details  are  treated  with  wonderful  oara  and 
delicate  manipulation. 

Among  many  other  charming  works,  the 
following  stand  out  from  memory’s  page : — 
Lorenzo  di  Credr.-  Mary  with  the  child,  who 
kisses  such  a pretty  little  John  Baptist ; Carlo 
Dolci : St.  Cecilia  playing  tho  organ  ; also  Christ 
blessing  the  bread  and  wine  (the  German  cata- 
logue says  “ The  copy  of  this  picture  by  Agnes 
Dolci,  daughter  of  Carlo,  is  iu  the  Louvre  at 
Paris”)  ; Carlo  Maratti  : Mary  with  the  Christ- 
child,  who  sleeps  on  straw  in  the  manger  ; Cor- 
reggio : the  Reading  Magdalen  (the  well-known 
Magdalen  reclining  in  a cave,  and  reading.  VVe 
wore  surprised  at  the  small  size  of  this  picture, 
only  about  18  in.  long  by  12  in.  high ; we  had 
imagined  it  mnoh  larger) ; also  tho  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  (”  World-renowned,”  says  the  cata- ' 
logue,  *' under  the  title  of ‘The  Night  of  Cor- 
reggio.’’’). Tho  light  emanating  from  mother 
and  child  illumines  the  other  faces.  The  early 
dawn  in  the  East  is  suggestive  of  the  New  Light 
arising.  Also  by  Correggio:  The  Dootor; 
Giovanni  Bellini  : half-length  of  the  Doge 
Leonardo  Loredauo  ; Cima  da  ConegUano  : 
Christ,  holding  a book  in  the  loft  hand,  and  the 
right  raissd  in  the  act  of  blessing;  Giorgione: 
portrait,  called  Pietro  Aretino ; Titian  : the 
tribute-money,  called  ” II  Cristo  della  Moueta  ; ” 
Palma  Veochio  : the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  John 
Baptist  and  St.  Catherine ; Paul  Veronese : 
Bearing  the  Cross  ; and  the  Centurion  of  Caper- 
naum praying  Christ  to  hoal  his  servant;  Ales- 
sandro Turchi : Christ  with  the  rcoi  and  wearing 
the  crown  of  thorns ; also  the  Stoning  of  Stephen, 
painted  on  a large  oval  piece  of  Amethyst; 
Alessandro  Varotari,  known  as  Padovanmo  (this 
artist  sprang  from  a family  of  Augsburg,  called 
Weihrotter ; but  when  his  father  settled  in  Padua 
he  changed  his  name)  : study  of  a head ; 
Giuseppe  Nogari : an  old  man  in  black  cap, 
holding  an  eyeglass;  Francesco  Raibolino,  known 
as  Franoia : Adoration  of  Kings  and  Shepherds, 
a small  picture  containing  a multitude  of  small 
' delicately-painted  figures,  with  faces  like  fine 
miniatures;  also  a Baptism,  in  which  Christ 
seems  to  stand  on  the  water,  not  in  it ; Annibale 
Caracci : a large-sized  head  of  Christ ; Guido 
Reni : sleeping  infaut-Chriab  adored  by  the 
Virgiu  (in  which  the  mother  is  charming)  ; 
Murillo : St.  Rodrigue  mortally  wounded,  re- 
ceives from  an  angel  the  crown  of  martyrdom  : 
he  is  represented  as  standing  upright,  though 
hia  neck  is  cut  through;  but  the  imitation  of 
needlework  on  his  robe  is  marvellous ; Claude 
Lorraine:  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family.  A 
ourioua  picture  to  see  here  now  is  Napoleon  I.  aa 
Emperor,  in  his  coronation  robes,  by  Gerard; 
Teniers  : soldiers  playing  at  cards  in  a guard- 
room;  Franz  Ha’z:  portraitof  a man  in  black  dress, 
with  a wonderful  lace  collar;  a questioned  Daniel 
Sieghers  (oalled‘‘the  Jesuibof  Antwerp”):  aHoly 
Family  in  the  centre  of  a garland  of  flowers ; Van 
Dyck:  likeness  of  a man  in  armour;  Ludwig 
Neefs  (son  of  Peter)  : interior  of  the  High-Church 
at  Antwerp;  Mirevelt ; a young  man  in  black 
dress,  leaning  with  his  right  hand  on  a table; 
also  a woman  iu  black  dross  ; Steenwyck  : a 
, very  clever  interior  of  a church  ; Gerard  Dow  : 
his  own  portrait ; an  old  schoolmaster  mending 
a pen ; and  a praying  hermit  with  an  open 
Bible  before  him;  Jan  Davidzs  de  Heem : a 
fruit  piece,  with  birds  and  insects ; also  Jan, 
.son  of  the  above  Davidze ; a rummer  of  wine  iu 


a stone  niche,  surrounded  by  a garland  of  fruits 
and  flowers;  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist ; like, 
ness  of  a man  with  long  hair;  Cornelius  Jau- 
son  van  Ceulon  (who  it  seems  is  our  Jansens, 
and  who  was  born  in  London)  : likeness  of  man 
in  black  dress ; a ditto,  by  Rembrandt ; also 
the  artist’s  wife;  a young  man  in  cap,  with 
cuirass  and  cloak ; an  old  bearded  man ; a like- 
ness of  himself,  with  his  first  wife  on  his 
knees ; a grey-bearded  man  holding  a stick  in 
his  band  ; and  himself  in  a red  cloak  and  velvet 
cap  ; Ferdinand  Bol : his  own  portrait ; Gabriel 
Metzu  : a young  woman  in  grey  dress,  reading  a 
letter;  two  charming  Ruisdaels ; a curious  pic- 
ture, by  au  unknown  artist,  called  “Van  dan 
Pekelharingb,” — praise  of  piokle-herring,  dated 
1656  ; on  a white-decked  table  lies  a poem  with 
the  above  title;  before  it  a plate,  with  a cut-np 
herring  on  it,  a jug  of  beer,  glasses,  and  so 
forth ; Mignon  : a garland  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
bound  with  blue  ribbon  (but  by  the  aide  of 
Dd  Heem’s  pictures,  those  of  Mignon  look  cold 
and  hard) ; Caspar  Netacher : a young  man 
writing  a letter ; a gentleman  accompany- 
ing with  gnitar  a lady  who  is  singing; 
likeness  of  Madame  de  Montespau,  with  much 
clever  painting,  especially  the  beads  and  worked 
pattern  on  her  dress ; also,  tho  same  play- 
ing the  harp;  Adrian  van  der  Werff:  like- 
ness of  the  artist  with  hia  family,  a delightful 
picture;  also  a seated  Magdalen  reading; 
and  Abraham  sending  away  Hagar;  Mieria : 
Cephalua  and  Prooiis  (she  dying  of  the  wound, 
he  striving  to  stanch  the  blood,  and  his  bloody 
javelin  lying  ou  the  ground)  ; also,  Prooiosa 
recognised  by  her  mother  and  nurse  ; Lcermans  : 
an  old  hermit  kneeling  in  front  of  his  cell; 
Christoph  Paudifa  (a  pupil  of  Rembrandt)  : a 
man  seated  before  a red-covered  table  in  the  act 
of  writing,  to  whom  a most  chajming  lady  is 
speaking ; J.  Tilius  : a young  woman  sits  at  a 
table  and  sews  (very  careful  painting)  ; Jan  van 
Huysura  : a large  bunch  of  flowers,  near  which 
lies  a branch  of  pomegranate  ; J.  van  Eyck  ; the 
Virgin  and  Child  seated  in  a rich  Gothic  chapel 
beneath  a tapestry  baldaccbino;  on  the  right 
wing  Saint  Catherine,  on  the  left  St.  Michael 
with  the  donor  ; the  outer  portions  porlray  the 
Aununoiation,  by  standing  figures,  painted  in 
greys  to  look  like  sculpture.  A Latin  hymn  to 
the  Virgin,  Archangel  Michael  and  St.  Catherine, 
in  Gothic  letters,  by  the  master’s  own  hand, 
runs  round  the  enclosure  of  the  picture.  (Says 
the  catalogue:  “An  uuoontroverted  tradition 
tells  that  this  fine  work  belonged  to  the 
travelling-altar  of  Charles  V.  The  centre  por- 
tion bears  an  nnmistakeable  likeness  to  the 
famous  picture  by  van  Eyck  iu  the  Academy  at 
Bruges.  By  some  writers  our  picture  is  still 
called  au  Albert  Diirer.”)  Roger  van  der  Weyden  : 
Christ  on  the  cross  with  Mary,  Sb.  John,  and 
Mary  Magdalou  ; A.  Diirer  : Christ  on  the  Cross  ; 
signed  with  Diirer’s  monogram — a very  careful 
work  : as  is  also,  “ Christ  shown  to  the  People,” 
by  Lucas  Cranach,  the  elder ; and  a small 
“ Christ  on  the  Cross,”  by  Christoph  Schwarz. 
Jan  Gossaert — called  Mabuse,  from  Maubeuge, 
hia  birthplace — a large  picture,  the  adoration  of 
the  kings;  also,  the  same  subject,  wherein  the 
faces  are  nob  captivating,  but  the  details  are 
wonderfully  executed. 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
younger,  mentioned  above,  is  placed  on  a very 
handsome  screen  of  carved  and  parcel-gilt 
wo..d.  Beside  it  hangs  a likeuosa  of  Mr.  Morett, 
goldsmith  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  which 
picture  was  formerly  designated  a Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  together  with  the  original  sketch  of  tho 
same  in  pale  colours;  Wallerant  Vaillant,  a 
panel  covered  with  letters  and  notes  affixed  to 
it;  Donner:  an  old  woman ; also,  an  old  man; 
Christian  Siebold,  court  painter  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa : a half-length  of  an  old  man ; 
Anton  Graff : a life-size  portrait  of  Frederick 
Augnstus  the  Just,  King  of  Sweden ; Angelica 
Kauffmann  : a young  lady  as  a sybil ; Bernardo 
Belotto,  known  as  Canaletto : View  of  Verona 
and  the  Castle  of  San  Pietro ; also  the  Ponte 
Della  Nave  at  Verona,  with  a tower  in  the  centre 
of  thebiidge;  View  of  Dresden,  with  the  Elbe 
bridge,  evidently  before  the  Hotel  Bellevue  was 
built ; also  the  Bridge,  Catholic  Church  and 
Bfuhl’sche  Terrasse,  with  a tall  grenadier; 
Dietrich  : “ Rest  during  the  Plight  into  Egypt,” 
also  a grey-bearded  roan;  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld  : 
Visit  of  Zaoharias,  Elizalietb.  and  a sweet  little 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  Holy  Family  j Alessandro 
Bnonvioino,  known  as  “ il  Moretto  da  Brescia  : 
a statuesque  figure  in  white,  “ Apparition  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  to  the  Peasantry  of  Monte  Caitone, 
in  Brescia,  on  the  Cessation  of  the  Plague  iu 
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1523 and  “Dispatation  of  Liitlier  with  Dr.  Eok  I that  bslonged  to  Gaatavus  Adolphns,  of  Swodsn j 
in  Liepzig,”  a very  large  piotore  filled  with  life*  I lie  was  born  159-1,  and  died  1632.  A Feld 


Bize  figures.  Lutlier  is  in  a palpit  on  one  side, 
and  Eok  facing  him  from  another  pulpit  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  work  cost  9,000  thalers. 
Oue  ranch  talked-of  crayon  drawing,  by  Liotard, 
I have  not  mentioned,  because  I did  not  care  for 
it,  namely,  “ The  Chocolate  Girl.”  To  my  mind, 
however,  it  showa  the  Bource  whence  many  of 
contemporary  artists  have  drawn  their 


inspiration  for  snch  pictures  as  ‘‘  Sherry,  sir 
The  number  of  works  on  the  catalogue  of  the 
Dresden  Hoyal  Gallery  of  Pictures  is  2,383.  To 
give  even  the  most  condensed  list  of  notable 
ones  out  of  so  fine  and  compreheosive  a collec- 
tion is  necessarily  a lengthy  and  fatiguing  under- 
taking; BO,  to  refresh  brain  and  eyes,  we  willmake 
a little  excursion  among  the  very  charming  out- 
skirta  of  the  town.  Here  wo  find  park-like  public 
gardens  in  all  direotions,  apparently  folly  appre- 
ciated by  the  townfolk.  Extending  our  drive,  we 
come  to  the  entrance  of  the  Plauensche  Grand, 
a lovely  valley,  or  glen,  about  two  miles  from 
Dresden.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  rocky 
Bides,  the  red  stone  oliffs  sometimes  rising  bare 
end  sharp  from  the  green  foliage  that  screens 
their  feet,  sometimes  being  clothed  with  lovely 
fresh  verdure  to  their  summit.  There  are  iron 
mines  and  various  factories  in  this  busy  valley, 
and  as  we  drove  through,  the  road  was  swarm- 
ing with  workmen  and  women  returning  home  : 
the  men,  looking  very  jaded  and  somewhat  dirty 
and  neglected,  mostly  plodding  silently  along ; 
the  women,  chatting  and  laughing  with  one 
another,  many  carefully  dressed,  and  some  even 
gaily  and  ornamentally  attired.  As  we  neared 
Dresden,  we  overtook  a long  procession  of  school- 
children with  their  teachers,  band  of  music,  flags, 
and  so  forth,  returning  from  a day’s  outing  in 
the  country. 

At  Dresden  we  had  for  guide  a most  gentle- 
manly, well-read,  and  intelligent  valtt-de-place 
named  Kutecber,  whom  we  shonld  like  to  recom- 
mend to  every  person  about  to  visit  that  town. 
By  laying  out  our  time  judiciously  for  us,  he 
showed  US  an  immense  number  of  interesting 
things  during  the  four  days  and  a half  we  had  at 
our  disposal.  From  him  we  learnt  that  the 
building  called  the  Swinger,  which  we  next 
visited,  took  its  name  from  the  word  zivivgen,  to 
oppress,  because  it  was  built  out  of  a tax  imposed 
upon  the  people,  and  which  was  felt  by  them  to 
he  very  oppressive.  In  the  Zwinger  is  arranged 
the  historical  museum  called  the  Armoury,  or 
Eustkammer.  This  is  a marvellous  collection, 
finer  even,  we  think,  than  the  Ambras  at  Vienna. 
The  most  noteworthy  objects  are  the  follow- 
ing ; — A parade  suit,  “ riistung  des  Churfursten 
Christian  II.,”  who  lived  from  1583  to  1611.  It 
was  made  by  Desiderium  Kollman,  in  1599,  and 
is  of  bronze,  witb  gold  ornaments.  A Spanish 
shield  and  helmet, sixteenth  century, covered  with 
exquisite  minute  work.  A suit  of  the  Herzog  Hein- 
rich des  Frommen,  with  the  Friesland  chain, — a 
large  iron  one,  with  flat  square  links, — round  the 
shoulders.  He  was  born  1473,  and  died  1541. 
The  pistol-ball  that  killed  Churfiirst  Moritz,  at 
the  battle  of  Sieverhausaen,  July  9tb,  1553,  and 
his  blood-stained  scarf ; also  a suit  worn  by  him, 
at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  1550,  of  steel 
damascened  with  gold  in  bands  and  rosettes. 
An  Italian  dagger,  which,  after  entering  the 
flesh,  opened  by  a spring  in  the  handle  into 
three  pieces,  thereby  causing  a fearful  wound, 
out  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  it. 
Two  effigies  of  tournameDt-knighta  on  horse- 
back, sixteenth  century,  engaged  in  the  “ gottes- 
gerichts-kiimpfen  ” (“  nnto-death-figbt”).  The 
weight  of  armour  of  each  is  200  lb.  An  “ umfang- 
eiaen,”  a long  spear,  with  a ring  and  springs  each 
side,  to  catch  people  by  the  neck.  A field- 
serpent — achlange, — early  cannon,  1476, — merely 
a long  barrel,  on  swivel,  mounted  on  wooden 
tripod.  A “ lustnng  ” of  Churfursten  Christian  I-, 
born  1560,  died  1591,  curiously  fluted  and 
notched,  of  large  size,  and  with  open-barred 
visor.  A chased  ” sattel-kopf  ” tf  copper-gilt, 
need  by  Christian  II.  A half-suit  of  the  Chur- 
fiirst  August  I.,  with  chasing  of  Crucifixion  on 
the  breast,  worn  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  1547  j 
also  a ditto,  more  elaborate,  likewise  ornamented 
with  Crucifixion,  worn  at  siege  of  Gotha,  1567. 
A suit  of  Edward  VI.  of  England,  having  on  it 
St.  George  and  dregon,  surrounded  by  the 
motto,  “ Honi  soit  qui  vial  y pense."  A suit  of 
iron,  ornamented  with  iron  studs,  bought  of  a 
Viennese  armourer,  1604.  A fine  bright  copper- 
gilt  saddle-front.  A sort  of  half-coat,  covered  with 
scales,  each  bearing  a raised  Maltese  cross  : and 
a handsome  mace,  with  lound  ball-head  of 
repoussiS  work,  studded  with  turquoises.  A suit 


Kiirass  of  Churfursten  Johann  Georg  IV.,  worn 
in  engagement  with  the  French,  1692  ; it  has 
three  large  round  dents  from  bullets,  and  a great 
gasb,  all  on  the  back,  but  none  went  through  the 
chick  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Some 
Turkish  flags  taken  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  1683. 

A horse-shoe  broken  with  his  hand,  by  Augustus 
the  Strong,  Feb.  15,  1711.  A suit  of  armour, 
worn  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland  at  his  corona- 
tion io  Cracow,  1734;  he  was  born  1702,  and 
died  1763.  The  pistols  of  Charles  Xil.  of 
Sweden,  worn  by  him  on  the  day  of  his  death  at 
Frederickshal  : he  was  born  1682,  and  died  1718. 

A pair  of  large-sized  pistols,  ornamented  with  a 
delica'e  inlay  of  steel,  made  by  Lorazioo  Com- 
mazzo  in  Brescia.  Bridal  dress  of  Churfiirst 
Aug.  I.,  1548.  A helmet,  bearing  as  crest  an 
esgle  with  expanded  wings,  all  of  gold,  covered 
with  precious  stones,  and  all  real  bat  the  blue. 

A gala  horse-apparel  of  Christian  II.,  1602, 
encrusted  with  garnets,  diamonds,  and  enamel ; 
the  saddle-cloth  covered  with  needlework  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  acd  precious  stones. 
Another  horse-apparel,  studded  with  hoits  of 
enormous  turquoises  and  garnets,  a present  to  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  IGIO.  Another, presented 
by  Kaiser  Ferdinand  to  John  George  I-,  1620, 
studded  with  turquoises  and  rubies,  and  having 
a fau  of  blue  and  red  feathers  to  match,  as  crest 
to  the  horse’s  head  ; also  a gold  mace,  set  with 
turquoises  and  rubies.  Another,  encrusted  with 
diamond-like  crystals,  and  having  a large  glitter- 
ing star  of  the  same  for  the  horse’s  head. 

Other  historical  relics  are  the  shoes  of  Maria 
Theresa;  Marat’s  boots;  Kant’s  shoes;  rich 
mitres,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  covered 
with  pearls,  and  another  with  groundwork  of 
pearls,  on  which  are  medallions  of  precious 
stones,  figures  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  ; a suit  of  silver 
armour,  covered  with  chasintr,  made  for  Prinz 
Christian  v.  Anhalt ; another  silver  suit,  chased 
all  over,  made  for  the  Churiurst  Christian  I., 
1590;  a state  suit  of  Christian  II.,  for  man 
and  horse,  of  steel  repoussd  and  chased, 
most  admirably  worked  and  gilded ; several 
Nuremberg  sword-hilts,  exquisitely  cut  in  iron, 
most  delicate  work,  of  sixteenth  century  ; mar- 
vellously rich  sabres  and  scabbards,  of  Polish 
nohelgarde,  silver-gilt  and  studded  with  preoions 
stones : one  with  a beaotiful  ornamentation  of 
flowers  in  coloured  enamel  and  jewels.  In  a 
glass  case  are  preserved  the  small  ivory  baton  of 
Weber ; a wooden  implement  used  by  Thor- 
waldsen ; some  of  Kosciusko’s  hair,  &c.  In 
another  case  are  the  boots  worn  by  I^apoleon  I. 
at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  1813;  and  bis  corona- 
tion shoes  of  white  satin  and  gold-thread 
embroidery;  and  lastly,  there  are  some  curious 
sword-snpportB,  called  Degengehdnge  ; and  nume- 
rous Tuikish  and  Eastern  weapons,  and  a 
Turkish  tent,  taken  at  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
1683. 

In  the  Japanese  palace  there  is  a museum  of 
ancient  china,  filling  twenty  apartments,  and 
containing  upwards  of  60,000  pieces.  A large 
portion  consists  of  specimens  of  early  Meissen 
porcelain  (called  “ Dresden”),  of  large  size,  and 
bearing  underneath  the  crossed  swords  mark; 
there  is  likewise  much  Japanese  and  Chinese 
porcelain  of  old  dates ; some  Sevres,  some 
Italian,  and  a very  little  English, — principally 
Wedgwood, — which  last  looks  so  ditty  and  mean 
chat  it  quite  pained  me  to  see  it.  Surely  if  this 
humiliating  fact  were  better  known,  some 
patriotic  English  porcelain  mannfactorer  would 
step  forward  to  remove  so  disgraceful  a reproach 
by  presenting  to  this  museum  Eome  more  worthy 
specimens  of  our  ceramic  art.  lu  a pecuniary 
point  of  view  too,  ic  is  most  unwise,  and  so  unjust 
to  English  manufacturers  to  have  these  paltry 
little  articles  pointed  out  as  the  produce  of  their 
works;  for  what  foreigner  is  likely  to  be  induced 
by  seeing  them,  to  send  an  order  for  English 
goods  p 

The  celebrated  collection  of  state  jewels, 
known  as  the  Oriine  Geivdlbe  or  Green  Vault,  is 
kept  in  some  badly-lighted  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Palace.  Here  are  seen,  in 
glass  cases,  marvellous  treasures,  such  as  whole 
suits  of  diamonds,  of  emeralds,  of  rubies,  o'f 
sapphires,  and  so  on  : these  suits  consist  of  coat 
buttons,  of  large  single  stones,  collars,  rings, 
pins,  necklaces,  brooches,  &o. ; there  are  caskets 
studded  with  gems,  costly  toys,  such  as  obelisks, 
columns,  fountains  of  gold,  enamel,  jewels,  and 
all  the  most  costly  products;  one  large  piece, 
about  4 ft.  long  by  2 ft.  high  and  3 ft.  broad,  is 
“ the  conrt  of  the  great  Mogul,”  filled  with 
. numeroas  little  figures,  sitting,  standing, 


ing,  and  so  forth,  the  whole  composed  of  gold, 
silver,  enamel,  precious  stones,  lapis  lazuli, 
malachite,  rook  crystal,  &c.  Thou  there  are 
myriads  of  cups  out  out  of  agate,  rock  crysbaJ, 
studded  with  gems,  gold,  and  enamel ; trinkets^i 
such  as  an  egg,  the  shell  of  gold,  which,  when 
removed,  discloses  a yolk  of  yellow  enamel? 
inside  this  is  a little  cock  ; inside  him  a rojal 
crown ; and  inside  that  a handsome  diamond 
ring.  There  are  rich  caskets,  fine  enamels,  and 
delicate  cameos  and  mosaics.  The  walla  of  the 
principal  apartment  are  covered  with  looking^ 
glass,  the  joints  and  edges  bidden  by  gilt  soroE- 
from  this  numeroas  brackets  stretch 


work ; 


artfully  arranged  so  as  to  look  as  if  they  cams 
through  the  sheets  of  glass,  and  on  these  bracke|i 
the  rich  vases  and  cups  stand.  , 

There  is  in  Dresden  a manufactory  of  curioiai 
self-playing,  musical  instruments,  that  every 
one  goes  to  hear,  paying  a small  sum  for  ad- 
mission. These  instruments  are  in  elegant 
carved  oeaes ; the  tone  and  power  of  them  are 
remarkable,  the  larger  ones  being  quite  equal  t( 
a military  band.  The  saloon  where  they  are  exhi 
bited  is  called  the  Akusiische  Cabinet.  AnotheJ 
curiosity  of  Dresden  is  the  FTauen-kirche,  the 
exterior  of  which  is  so  crowded,  as  I said,  witl 
statues ; the  interior  fitted  up  jnat  like  i 
theatre,  with  boxes  and  pit.  It  is  very  ugly,  V 
think,  both  inside  and  out.  ' 

One  miserably  wet  evening,  being  unable  trf 
do  anything  else,  wo  took  a carriage,  and  ouk 
invalnable  Kutscher  (onr  guide,  not  coachmatfi 
tbongh  that  is  the  translation  of  the  word),  ancl* 
drove  out  to  see  the  encampment  of  Frenol 
prisoners.  The  road,  or  rather  track  acroffi 
the  blue-cornflower -studded  corn-fields,  for  roac 
there  was  none,  was  in  an  awful  state  of  mud 
and  it  was  as  much  as  two  horses  could  do  h 
drag  us  through  the  quagmire.  The  encamp 
ment  was  a large  enclosure,  fenced  round  b; 
strong  palisades;  tree-trunks  split  into  tw 
slabs,  set  on  end,  and  fixed  firmly  in  their  place  | 
the  tops  being  cut  to  a sharp  point,  and  tarredt 
The  huts  were  very  low,  wooden  bailding£| 
which  the  French  found  very  cold  and  draught,'! 
during  the  severe  winter,  and  so  piled  earl;j 
against  them,  thus  making  them  look  exactl. 
like  those  long  moumla  of  turnips 
potatoes  one  sees  on  the  fields  outsiej 
Brighton,  and,  I dare  say,  elsewhere.  A f^ 
Saxon  sentinels  in  their  small  wooden  sentiH 
boxes  were  keeping  watch  outside  ; but  the^ 
was  little  fear  of  the  prisoners  escaping,  beoau^ 
if  they  had  done  so,  where  could  they  half 
gone,  being  so  far  away  from  their  own  country^ 
The  noise  of  our  wheels  brought  a few  of  thet 
up  to  the  palisades,  and,  in  spite  of  the  raW 
they  stopped  to  watch  us, — in  default,  I anpposj 
of  other  occupation.  They  had  cafds  and  rea*' 
ing-room  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,^ 
were  told ; and  also  that  they  were  being  tr 
turned  home  very  rapidly  then,  at  the  ratet 
1,000  a day.  About  20,000  had  been  sent  im 
Saxony  during  the  war  : 80,000  troops  were  fo" 
nished  by  Saxony;  20,000  that  is  in  e-xceaaijl 
her  contingent,  which  was  60,000. 

And  here  I most  conclude  for  the  preaeip 
leaving  our  visit  to  the  arsenal  until  a futn 
occasion.  It.  F.  E.l 


WORKMEN  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWIlWf 
Pbofessoe  Fleeming  Jenkin,  in  his  i 
trodnetory  address  on  Mechanical  Scieh; 
(Bricish  Association),  spoke  at  some  lesg 
on  the  subject  of  drawing : — 1 have  in  mai 
places  said  (he  observed),  and  I cannot  s 
too  often,  that  the  great  want  of  the  wor 
man  is  a knowledge  of  mechanical  drawic* 
Unfortunately  I can  obtain  little  attention  fre 
the  general  public  to  this  demand  for  the  woti 
man.  Very  few  persons,  not  being  enginee; 
know  at  all  what  meohanioal  drawing  is.  I L 
sorry  to  say  that  some  examiners  in  high  plan!, 
who  direct  the  education  of  the  country,  km 
very  little  more  than  the  general  public,  a 
teachers  who  should  give  bread  give  chaff, 
have  lived  much  abroad,  and  come  into  ck 
contact  both  with  English  and  foreign  workmi-, 
and  I unhesitatingly  say  that  the  chief,  if  h 
the  only,  inferiority  of  Englishmen  has  been  ' 
this  one  branch  of  knowledge.  I must  exple 
what  mechanical  drawing  is.  It  is  the  arbi 
representing  any  object  so  accurately  that, 
skilled  workman,  npon  inspecting  the  drawn 
shall  be  able  to  make  the  object  of  exactly  t 
materials  and  dimensions  shown,  without  a, 
further  verbal  or  written  instruction  from  t 
designer.  The  objects  represented  may  : 
machines,  implements,  buildings,  utensils,  ■ 


aments.  They  may  be  constructed  of  every 
iterial.  The  drawings  may  be  linear,  shaded 
:l  coloured,  or  plain.  They  mast  necessarily 
drawn  to  scale,  but  various  geometrical 
bhods  may  be  employed.  The  name  of 
ipbanical  drawing  is  given  to  one  and  all  those 
;resentations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
i thing  drawn  to  be  made  by  a workman, 
liistio  drawing  aims  at  representing  agreeably 
ijaething  already  in  existence,  or  which  might 
at,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  representation ; 
liobanical  drawing  aims  at  representing  the 
!ect,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  representation,  but 
jjrder  to  facilitate  the  produotiou  of  the  thing 
H-esented.  Now,  I say  that  it  is  this  latter  kind 
^rawing  which  is  so  vastly  important  to  our 
izans,  and  hence  to  our  whole  wealth-pro- 
!,)ing  population.  Very  few  workmen  or  men 
uny  class  can  hope  to  acquire  such  excellence 
ifirt-istic  drawing,  that  their  productions  will 
le  pleasure  to  themselves  and  others,  but  a 
at  number  of  workmen  must  acquire  some 
bwledge  of  the  drawings  of  those  things  which 
l^y  produce,  and  there  is  not  one  skilled  work- 
'.n  or  woman  who  would  not  be  hotter  qualified 
la  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  to  do  hia 
rk  with  ease  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the 
CjHo.  Mechanical  drawing  is  a rudimentary 
quirement  of  the  nature  of  reading,  writing, 
Ji  arithmetic.  In  order  that  a man  may  un- 
I'stand  the  illustrated  description  of  a inachine, 
i must  understand  this  kind  of  drawing.  To 
b general  public  an  engineering  drawing  is 
(unintelligible  as  a printed  book  is  to  a man 
‘.0  cannot  read.  The  general  public  can  no 
ire  put  their  ideas  into  such  a shape  that 
^rkmen  can  carry  them  out,  than  a person 
aorant  of  writing  can  convey  their  meaning 
. paper.  Heading  and  writing  on  mechanical 
.industrial  subjects  is  impossible  without  some 
jowledge  of  the  art  I am  pressing  on  your 
i.ention.  This  art  is  taught  abroad  in  every 
.ustrial  school ; a great  part  of  the  school 
16  is  given  np  to  it.  lu  a Prussian  industrijl 
lool  one-third  of  the  whole  time  is  given  to  it. 
Trench  commission  on  technical  education,  re- 
:ted  that  drawing,  with  all  its  applications 
the  different  industrial  arts,  should  be  con- 
ered  as  the  principal  means  to  be  employed  in 
bnical  education.  Now,  I deliberately  state 
.t  this  subject  is  not  taught  at  all  in  England, 
1 that  the  ignorance  of  it  is  so  great  that  I 
t obtain  no  attention  to  my  complaints.  A 
idred  times  more  money  is  spent  by  Goveru- 
nt  to  encourage  artistic  drawing  than  is  given 
SDCourage  mechanical  drawing  j and  I say  that 
Ohanioal  drawing  is  a hundred  times  more 
jortant  to  us  as  a nation.  Moreover,  the 
lie  quasi  mechanical  drawing  which  is  taught 
nostly  mere  geometrical  projection, — a subject 
which  real  draughtsmen  very  frequently,  and 
little  loss  to  themselves,  are  profoundly 
lorant.  Descriptive  geometry  and  geometrical 
faction  are  nearly  useless  branches  of  the  art, 
i the  little  encouragement  which  is  given  is 
lost  monopolised  by  these.  Mechanical  draw- 
fproper  is  confined  to  those  who  pick  it  up  by 
kotice  in  engineering  offices.  These  dranghts- 
in  arc  ofeen  excellent  j and  for  their  behoof  I 
im  no  other  teaching.  I speak  for  the  artizan 
lo  makes  and  for  him  who  uses  machinery. 
»ere  are  two  ways  in  which  our  shortcomings 
liy  be  remedied  : first,  the  schools  of  art  now 
pablished  in  this  country  should  be  enlarged, 
as  to  teach  real  mechanical  drawing,  and  the 
aminations  conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
(partment  should  be  greatly  modified  ; secondly, 
a drawing  which  is  to  be  tanghb  in  the  schools 
,der  the  superintendence  of  the  new  school 
ards  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  meohanioal 
awing.  Freehand-drawing,  as  a branch  of 
imary  education,  will,  I fear,  be  a nselese 
Btime;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I am 
rtoin  that  the  accurate  and  neat  representa- 
tion of  the  elementary  parts  of  machinery  and 
ildings  would  be  popular  with  the  pupils,  and 
uld  be  effectively  taught.  This  kind  of  draw- 
? educates  hand  and  mind  in  accuracy;  it 
aches  students  the  elements  of  mensuration 
id  geometry  ; and  it  affords  considerable  scope 
r taste  where  taste  exists.  The  chief  difficulty 
ill  be  to  obtain  competent  teachers,  I should 
)Oupy  you  too  long  were  I to  attempt  to  show 
)w  these  mast  themselves  be  trained.  My  chief 
m to-day  has  been  to  claim  attention  for  a most 
oportant  and  wholly  neglected  branch  of  educa- 


Tramways. — The  North  Metropolitan  Tram- 
ays  Company  have  declared  a dividend  at  the 
ite  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOLS,  SHAFTESBURY, 
DORSET. 

These  buildings  are  near  to  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  and  have  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost 
of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 
They  were  opened  on  Monday  last. 

The  whole  of  the  walls  are  built  with  fine- 
tooled  green  sandstone.  The  plan  is  in  the  form 
of  a doable  The  girls’  school-room  is  40  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  four  two-light 
mullioned  and  transomed  windows,  and  an 
eight-light  mullioned  and  transomed  window  at 
the  end.  There  is  a class-room,  32  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  lighted  by  three  two-light  mullioned  and 
transomed  windows.  At  the  end  of  the  class- 
room there  is  a cloak-room,  also  lighted  by  a 
three-light  mullioned  and  transomed  window. 
The  boys’  school-room,  class-room,  and  cloak- 
room are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  similar 
in  plan  to  the  girls’  rooms.  The  roofs  over  each 
of  the  rooms  are  of  wrought  and  moulded 
Momel  timber,  stained  and  varnished.  The  roof 
coverings  are  of  slate.  Three  pairs  of  ribbed 
principals  are  nsed  for  each  room,  supported 
on  stone-moulded  corbels.  Over  the  principal 
elevation  of  boys’  school  there  is  a stone  gablet, 
with  a bell  hang  in  the  arch  beneath. 

All  the  rooms  are  boarded  4 fc.  high  all  round 
the  walls.  The  walls  above  the  boardings  are 
furnished  with  grey  stncco.  Each  room  is  fitted 
up  with  book-cases  formed  in  recesses  of  the 
walls.  The  rooms  are  warmed  by  Gill  stoves, 
set  in  recesses  of  fireplaces.  At  night  each  room 
will  be  lighted  with  three  four-light  gas-ohande- 
liers.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  glazed 
with  stout  plate-glass,  and  swing-veobilators. 
There  are  proper  out-door  offices  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  each  court  is  private.  The  play- 
grounds are  neatly  laid  out,  and  divided  by  iron 
palisadings.  The  contracts  were  taken  by  local 
builders;  mason,  Mr.  T.  Williams;  carpenter 
and  joiner,  Mr.  J.  B.  Milos ; plumber,  Mr.  J. 
Norton;  plasterer,  Mr.  G.  Hardy;  amiih,  Mr.  G. 
Williams;  carver,  Mr.  Musselwhite.  Mr.  A. 
Harrison  was  the  architect. 


MARGATE  JETTY. 

The  Thanet  Guardian  has  pnblished  a view  of 
the  proposed  extension  of  Margate  Jetty,  as 
designed  by  Mr.  Gordon  Page,  and  speaks  as  if 
it  were  about  to  be  carried  ioto  execution.  The 
cost  named  is  15,0001,,  and  the  time  for  com- 
pletion, 1873,  It  looks  to  us  a huge  and  some- 
what inappropriate  affair ; an  octagon  head  no 
less  than  289  fc.  in  diameter.  Surely  it  would 
ofeeu  be  found  very  much  in  the  way  ? The 
style  of  the  kiosks  and  toll-houses  is  Moresque, 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSO- 
CIATION ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  ON 
THE  EARTH. 

The  opening  address  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
was  remarkable  for  a new  theory  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  at  least  vegetable  life  upon  the 
earth.  He  objects  to  “ spontaneous  generation 
out  of  inorganic  materials,”  but  accounts  for 
grass,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  not  by  a creative 
fiat,  but  by  fragments  of  solid  seed-bearing  matter, 
the  ddbris  produced  by  oolliaions between  "great 
masses  moving  through  space,  and  steered  with- 
out intelligence.”  On  this  subject  he  said  : — 

" Wo  must  regard  it  as  probable  in  the  highest  degree 
that  , there  are  countless  seed-bearing  meteoric  stones 
moTing  about  through  space.  If  at  the  present  instance 
no  life  existed  upon  this  earth,  one  such  stone  falling  npon 
it  might,  bj  what  we  blindly  call  natural  causes,  lead  to 
its  becoming  covered  with  vegetation.  I am  fully  con- 
scious of  the  many  scientific  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  this  hypothesis,  but  I believe  them  to  be  all 
answerable.  1 have  already  taxed  your  patience  too 
severely  to  allow  me  to  think  of  discussing  any  of  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  This  hypothesis  that  life  origi- 
nated on  this  earth  through  moss-grown  fragments 
from  the  ruins  of  .another  world  may  seem  wild  and 
visionary;  all  I maintain  is,  that  it  is  not  unscientific. 
Prom  the  Earth  stocked  with  such  vegetation  as  it  could 
receive  meteoricalJy,  to  the  earth  teeming  with  all  the 
endless  variety  of  plants  and  animals  which  now  inhabit 
it,  the  step  is  prodigioQS;  yet,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  eontinuicy,  most  ably  laid  before  the  Association  by  a 
predecessor  in  this  chair  (Mr.  Grove),  all  creatures  now 
living  on  earth  have  proceeded  by  orderly  evolution  from 
some  such  origin.  Darwin  concludes  his  great  work  on 
' The  Origin  of  Species  ' with  the  following  words:— ‘It 
is  interesting  to  contemplate  an  entangled  bank  clothed 
with  many  plants  of  many  kinds,  with  birds  singing  on  the 
bushes,  with  various  inseeis  flitting  about,  and  with  worms 
crawling  through  the  damp  earth,  and  to  reflect  that  these 
elaborately  coustructed  forms,  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  dependent  on  each  other  in  so  complex  a manner, 
have  all  been  produced  by  laws  acting  around  ns.’" 

We  are  not  aware  that  Sir  William  stated 


that  even  a single  seed  snob  as  he  speaks  of 
was  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  many  meteoric 
masses  which  have  been  known  to  have  fallen  on 
the  earth ; but  one  may  freely  allowthe  possibility 
of  innumerable  seeds  having  so  been  scattered 
through  space  by  ooamical  collisions  or  explosions. 
All  this,  however,  although  it  brings  us  the  new 
idea  of  a sort  of  pleasant  and  neighbourly  inter- 
change of  botanical  and  even  of  zoological  spe- 
cimens that  may  be  going  on  throughout  the 
planetary  systems,  sheds  no  new  spark  of  light 
upon  the  origin  of  life  in  the  abstract.  We  are 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  any  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  life  having  had  a beginning  anywhere, 
either  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  heavens 
above,  to  which  Sir  William  would  refer  ug. 
Indeed,  the  question  is  thereby  adjourned  and 
removed  altogether  from  beyond  the  field  of 
human  and  terrestrial  experience,  to  regions  and 
conditions  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
Bub  the  greater  probability  is,  we  think,  that 
if  life  ever  originated,  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
have  originated  ou  this  planet  as  anywhere 
else, — the  own  life  of  the  planet,  we  mean, — 
animal,  vegetable,  yes,  and  mineral.  And  if 
the  animal  originated  in  the  vegetable,  quite 
as  likely  is  it  that  the  vegetable  originated  in 
the  mineral ; for  the  mineral  creation  has  a life 
of  its  own,  too,  as  any  one  will  admit  who  ever 
studied  the  beautiful  and  often  arborescent  forms 
and  growth  of  ohemioal  combinations.  No  doubt 
it  is  easy  to  say, — “ Oh,  but  that  is  a different 
sorb  of  life  from  vegetable  life.”  No  doubt  of  it ; 
but  so  is  vegetable  life  a different  sort  of  life 
from  animal  life.  There  is  a strong  analogy, 
however,  between  all  three;  and  that  analogy 
centres  in  arborescenoe,  as  a kind  of  essential 
form  or  principle  common  to  all  these  regions  of 
nature. 

The  vine-like  sprouting  or  arboresoenco  of  the 
blood-like  bromide  of  iodine,  in  certain  cases, 
over  the  sides  of  a vial,  has  all  the  look  of  just 
such  a quintessential  life-motor  as  one  may 
readily  suppose  to  be  at  work  in  the  sprouting 
and  arborescenoe  even  of  blood-vessels,  in  the 
organism  of  tho  animal  foetus.  We  do  nob 
claim  for  it  anything  like  identity : we  merely 
say  there  is  a strong  analogy,  even  a similitude. 
And  look  to  the  curious  sprouting  into  arbo- 
rescent vegetable-looking  forms,  out  of  the  soil, 
as  it  were,  in  a vial,  of  obemical  ingredients, 
such  as  bromine  or  iodine  and  antimony  or 
arsenic,  or  iodine  and  tin,  aud  a boat  of  others, 
in  sublimation,  forced  by  “ bottom  heat  ” in  a 
sand  bath  ! The  element,  telluriam,  sprouts,  by 
heat  of  sublimation,  into  a beautiful  fern-like 
atructuro,  or  organism,  if  we  may  so  call  it. 
Brom-iodide  of  moroury  yields,  by  heat,  arbores- 
oence  with  middle-ridged  leaves  ! Note,  too,  our 
lead,  silver,  and  other  chemicartrees.  No  doubt, 
simple  chemical  accretion  has  muoh  to  do  with 
all  this ; but  is  there  nob  ecoret'on  in  the  growth 
of  the  more  decidedly  organic  forms  also,  though 
of  a more  elaborate  and  exalted  order  ? Once 
upon  a time,  the  "growth  of  stones”  was  be- 
lieved in  by  the  vulgar  and  discredited  by  the 
learned ; yet  now  it  has  been  discovered  by 
men  of  science  nob  only  that  gold  nuggets 
“ grow,”  bub  how  they  grow ! Solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  deposits  gold  upon  gold,  by 
simple  accretion,  and  that  is  how  nuggets  grow. 

In  short,  if  the  oidgin  of  animal  life  is  based 
upon  and  issues  from  the  principles  of  vegetable 
life,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  and  other  men  of 
science  seem  to  hint,  undoubtedly  the  origin  of 
vegetable  life  is  based  upon  and  issues  from  the 
principles  of  mineral  life;  and  there  is  plenty  of 
that  on  the  face  of  our  earth  itself  without  any 
necessity  for  being  dependent  upon  other  worlds 
for  the  germs  of  that  vegetable  life  whence  the 
life  of  animals  is  supposed  to  be  evolved. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  LONDON. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  Mr.  T.  Chabfeild  Clarke  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  viz. : — 

"That  inasmuch  as  the  Board  is  about  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  sites,  with  a view  to  the  immediate 
ereciioa  of  schools,  the  Works  Committee  be  authorised, 
us  soon  as  the  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  in 
each  case  is  oompleted,  to  make  a selection  of  not  more 
than  six  architects,  who  shall  be  invited  to  send  in  designs 
for  the  school  buildings,  with  the  understanding  that  a 
small  honoratinm  be  gireu  to  each  designer  ; that  no 
perspective,  or  merely  show  drawings,  be  sent  in;  th®t 
uniformity  of  scale  be  observed;  that  the  suceesslul 
architect  be  employed  on  the  proposed  building,  pro- 
vided  that  the  Board  are  satisfied  that  his  design  can  00 
executed  within  a reasonable  margin  of  the  cost  be  slates 
in  his  estimate;  and  that  all  designs  be  the  property  of 
the  Board.” 

Lord  Sandon  seconded  the  motion,  but  sug- 
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gested  that  it  ahoald  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Coamittee  to  arrange  the  amonnt  of  the 
honorarium  and  other  details. 

After  discnssion,  an  amendment  " to  refer  the 
resolution  to  the  Works  and  Finance  Commictee, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  bring  np  a 
report  npon  it  next  week,”  was  carried  nnani- 
monsly. 

It  was  resolved  that  four  additional  sites  for 
schools  be  sought  for  ; one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  John’s-street,  Clerkenwell,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  not  less  than  500  children  ; one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Battersea-road,  for 
750  children ; one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kent- 
street,  Southwark,  for  1,000  children ; and  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane,  for  750 
children.  


CIVIL  ENGINEERS  FOR  INDIA. 

The  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College,  Cooper’a- 
hill,  of  which  we  gave  a plan  and  some  par- 
ticulars in  our  last,  was  opened,  as  arranged,  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  inst. 

After  a speech  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India, — 

Colonel  Chesney,  the  President  of  the  College, 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  system  of  study  which 
it  was  intended  to  pursue  there.  He  said  draw- 
ing, surveying,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  the 
principles  of  construction  were  things  of  course; 
but  clearly,  for  the  accomplished  engineer, 
education  could  not  stop  there.  A man  who 
had  to  deal  with  materials  of  all  kinds  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
essential  propeities  of  bodies.  This  involved 
some  acquaintance  with  the  general  laws  of 
chemical  philosophy;  and  their  application  to 
various  forms  of  matter.  The  same  thing  held 
equally  good  with  respect  to  heat  and  electricity, 
magnetism,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  The  ex- 
perimental and  natural  sciences  had  an  especial 
and  practical  value  to  the  engineer  in  India,  be- 
cause he  had  to  deal  much  with  the  conversion  of 
raw  materials.  In  England,  with  onr  extreme 
division  of  employments,  the  engineer  looked  to 
the  contractor,  the  contractor  in  turn  looked  totbe 
manufacturer  of  patent  stone  or  lime;  and  thus 
a man  might  get  along  wiihout  diving  deep  into 
the  nature  of  things,  hiding  his  ignorance  under 
a good  specification.  But  in  India,  where  the 
organisation  of  trade  was  still  in  a primitive 
condition,  and  work  was  carried  on  at  a distance 
from  manufacturing  centres,  an  engineer  not 
only  bad  often  to  run  alone  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  there,  bnt  had  generally  to  go  straight 
to  Mother  Nature  for  his  materials, — to  dig  and 
burn  his  own  lime,  to  make  his  own  bricks, 
often  to  fell  his  own  timber.  A knowledge  of 
the  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  com- 
position of  mortars  and  cements  was  in  snob 
oases  simply  invaluab’e.  So  was  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  gnided  him  to  the  places 
where  suitable  stones  were  to  be  found ; in 
other  words,  geology  and  mineralogy.  Although, 
no  doubt,  experience  would  in  time  teach  a man 
to  distinguish  between  a good  and  a bad  lime 
without  knowing  anything  about  carbonates  or 
oxides,  and  a man  might  at  last,  by  a sort 
of  instinct,  learn  where  to  dig  for  a good 
brick  earth,  just  as,  by  instinct,  a pig  was 
gnided  where  to  grnb  for  truffles  ; that  sort 
of  ability  was  generally  bought  very  dearly 
by  his  employers.  Defending  the  stndy  of  the 
language  and  history  of  India,  Colonel  Chesney 
remarked  that  a yonng  man,  especially  a young 
engineer,  plunged  into  the  practical  business  of 
life  at  first  starting  in  India  was  apt  to  put  off 
the  systematic  study  of  the  language  for  a more 
convenient  season,  which  never  arrived.  Now, 
if  he  were  aeked  to  say  from  what  source  the 
greatest  danger  to  British  supremacy  in  the 
East  was  likely  to  arise,  he  should  say  it  would 
be  found  in  the  alienation  which  must  naturally 
obtain  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
when  the  former  were,  as  a rule,  iusuEciently 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and  therefore  with 
the  thonghts  and  feelings  of  the  governed.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  very  few  Indian  public  servants 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  admit  their  ahort- 
cominga  in  this  respect.  It  had  been  well  said  that 
those  who  knew  the  people  of  India  best  esteemed 
thorn  moat,  and  the  converse  proposition  un- 
questionably held  good;  those  persona  would 
always  be  found  moat  pronounced  in  their  con- 
tempt for  ” the  natives,”  and  most  ready  to 
declare  that  Indian  researches  were  flat  and  nn- 
profitable,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
them.  Answering  a possible  criticism  that  as 
engineering  was  a practical  art  the  preparation 
for  it  should  be  practical  also.  Colonel  Chesney 


explained  that  a large  part  of  the  college  course 
would  be  in  the  strictest  sense  practical ; and 
when  the  rest  of  a man’s  life  was  to  be  passed  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  it  was  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  a year  or  eighteen  months,  or 
even  two  years,  should  be  devoted  to  preparatory 
study.  The  importance  of  a strictly  scientific 
preparation  held  especially  in  the  case  of  engi- 
neers destined  for  India,  because  there  a man 
had  not  the  same  opportunity  of  making  up  for 
lost  time  which  he  possessed  here  in  the  centre 
of  Boientifio  thought  and  professional  inquiry. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
SURVEYING  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION. 

The  town  council  of  Liverpool  have  resolved 
to  consolidate  the  staff  of  the  engineering  and 
surveying  departments  of  the  corporation.  The 
question  of  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  consoli- 
dated department  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon,  although  1,000Z.  a year  to  some  talented 
young  man  who  bad  been  engaged  on  railway 
surveys  was  mooted;  as  also  1,500Z.  to  a more 
experienced  person,  possessed  of  local  know- 
ledge. The  question  of  salary  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  over  that  the  health  and  water  com- 
mittee may  confer  together  oa  the  subject,  and 
recommend  to  the  council  the  amount  of  salary 
to  be  paid  to  the  new  officer  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  the  duties  to  be  done  for  it  consie- 
tently  with  the  health  committee’s  report, 
adopted  by  the  council  at  the  same  council 
meeting. 

Mr.  Alderman  Morris,  at  the  request  of  the 
finance  and  estate  committee,  moved  that  that 
committee  be  authorised  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  might  consider  advisable  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  corporation  surveyor, 
and  that  the  salary  be  800Z.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Whitty  suggested  that  a salary  of  7001. 
would  be  sufficient  at  the  commencement ; Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Melly  thought  it  should  be  6001. ; 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Bennett  considered  that 
800Z.  was  as  low  a salary  as  could  be  paid  to  the 
sarveyor. 

Mr.  Scitb  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
finance  and  estate  committee  be  requested  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  council  as  to  the 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  the  surveyor,  the 
steps  they  recommend  to  fill  up  that  office,  and 
the  salary  to  be  given. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


THE  NEW  EMBANKMENT  AT  CHELSEA. 

On  Saturday  the  first  stone  of  a new  embank- 
ment on  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames, 
between  Chelsea  Hospital  and  Battersea  Bridge, 
was  laid  by  Colonel  Hogg,  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  ceremony 
was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  river  fronting  the 
Old  Swan  Wharf  at  Chelsea.  The  Act  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  was  obtained  in  July, 
1868.  The  designs  and  contract  having  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazilgette,  the  engineer 
of  the  Board,  the  contract  was  let  to  Mr. 
Webster  for  133,9501.,  including  a portion  of  the 
low-level  intercepting  sewer,  corresponding  in 
length  to  the  new  Embankment. 

The  Embankment  will  continue  the  road- 
way  to  Battersea  Bridge,  thereby  opening  up  a 
thoroughfare  between  the  west  and  south-west 
of  London  aud  the  City.  The  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment, as  it  will  be  called,  will  reclaim  9i  acres 
from  the  river,  and  this  will  be  occupied  by  a 
roadway  70  ft.  wide,  and  by  ornamental  grounds. 
It  will  be  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  will, 
with  the  exception  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile, 
unembanked  between  Millbank  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  complete  one  continuous  river 
embankment  and  roadway  4^  miles  in  length, 
from  Blackfriars  to  Battersea  Bridge.  This 
roadway  varies  in  width  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft., 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  connectiog 
link  of  Embankment  at  Millbank  will  be  made. 
The  Embankment  wall  is  to  be  formed  of  con- 
crete, faced  with  granite,  being  similar  in  that 
respect  to  the  Albert,  and  to  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment.  This  subatitutijn 
of  Portland  concrete  for  brickwork  will  save 
abcut  21,000Z.  The  granite  will  be  simply 
hammer-dressed,  and  the  parapet  will  be  of 
granite.  It  has  been  deemed  nnnecesaary 
to  carry  the  foundations  of  the  wall  to  so 
great  a depth  as  in  the  case  of  the  Etnbauk- 
ments  lower  down  the  stream.  They  will  extend 
to  4 fc.  below  low-water  spring  tides,  and  this 
will  enable  the  work  to  be  executed  without  the. 


aid  of  the  whole -tide  coffer-dams.  The  roadway 
will  be  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  as  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment. 

Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  the  Prim© 
Minister,  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  Mr. 
Bazalgette  the  distinction  of  the  Civil  C.B.,  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  as  the  engineer  of 
the  Board  to  the  metropolis. 


MALT  CISTERNS. 

Sin, — I take  the  liberty  of  encroaching  on 
your  space  in  the  Builder  with  a few  remarks  in- 
answer  to  your  subscriber,  “ B.  A.,”  in  which  he 
alludes  to  brick  and  cement  being  the  beat ' 
material  for  the  construction  of  a malt-cistern,  i 
In  this  I fully  agree  with  your  correBpoDdent,! 
Being  a maltster  in  this  city  (Dublin),  I am  anxion©' 
to  inform  ” B.  A.”  that  I have  constructed  a malb-l 
cistern  capable  of  ” wetting  ” from  sixty  to 
eighty  barrels,  by  which  I am  enabled  to  empty 
on  the  second  floor.  The  construction  is  simply, 
three  arches,  supported  by  two  piers  (brick  and 
slate  topping),  with  cross  iron  rails  to  supporfei 
arches  and  cistern,  built  on  top.  I have  had  this' 
cistern  working  for  the  past  malting  season,  and 
can  vouch  for  its  perfect  Btanohuess. 

John  Baxter,  Maltster. 


RENT  AND  RATING. 

BY  A WOEKIIAN, 

Sir, — If  ever  the  history  of  social  and  sanL 
tary  reform  be  written,  the  Builder  will  stand 
first  as  the  ablest  and  most  earnest  of  the  organa 
which  have  aided  the  movement.  It  is  said  that 
“ truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,”  and  in  the 
history  of  social  reform  no  imagination  could 
outdo  the  strange  things  which  at  the  presenb 
time  underlie  social  existence  in  London; 
During  the  week  I passed  some  hours  in  reading 
the  work  entitled  “ Another  Blow  for  Life.”i 
Although  I had  read  this  book  many  times 
before,  there  is  always  in  returning  to  it  soma 
point  which  strikes  me  as  surpassing  strange,' 
although  wonderfully  true,  and  the  surprise^  is 
that  80  much  misery  and  unwisdom  should  exist, 
aud  that  the  people  should  be  contented  aud  not 
recognise  their  degradation  among  what  is  oallec 
this  highly-civilised  nation.  For  the  last  forty 
years  a portion  of  the  people  have  been  crying 
“ Reform,  Reform  ! ” and  during  that  period  the 
country  has  witnessed  all  sorts  of  reforms  ; and 
at  last,  in  poor-law  reform  the  country  seems  tc 
have  reached  the  point  it  stood  at  in  1829.  Ii 
that  year  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  th« 
poor  was  6,068,268Z. ; the  sum  expended  for  th« 
same  purpose  in  1870  was  6,2OO,O0OZ.  lu  188£ 
the  payments  for  other  purposes  than  the  relie! 
of  the  poor  was  1,224,384Z.,  making  a total  o 
7,292,653Z.  Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  al 
reforms,  the  country  has  made  a great  advanw 
in  local  taxation.  Burdens  which  ought  to  bi 
national  are  cast  upon  sections  of  the  people' 
and  no  one  now  knows  what  is  and  what  is  noi 
poor-law  rating.  Nevertheless,  out  of  tbepressm* 
chaos,  wa  learn  that  local  taxation  has  risen  froB 
7,292,6531.  in  1829  to  upwards  of  30,000,000Z.fc' 
1870. 

Amid  the  cariosities  and  anomalies  of  taxation 
the  country  may  congratulate  itself  upon  iti 
prosperity,  although  it  expends  a seventh  pirto 
its  income  in  local  and  imperial  taxation,  and  i 
like  amount  upon  intoxicating  drinks.  Tbegrea' 
London  nation  is  still  on  the  increase.  Tbi 
true  law  of  population  is,  it  is  said,  the  mort 
misery  the  more  people ; and,  coaeidering  hoft 
the  majority  of  the  people  iu  London  live,  thk 
would  appear  to  be  true.  It  is,  or  ought  to  bfl 
well  known,  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  par 
sufficient  houses  for  the  people  to  live  in  ; so  tha; 
all  the  working  classes  live  in  tenemented  housea 
altogether  nnauited  to  the  purpose.  The  historjj 
of  these  houses,  written  by  some  one  who  froni 
necessity  has  had  actnal  experience,  would,  in, 
deed,  be  a strange  one.  I am  a working  tnaa: 
who  am,  from  tho  inoidenoe  of  having  a family  o 
seven,  obliged  to  be  a householder.  A few  yeani 
ago  a great  rise  took  place  in  workmen’s  honaei 
throughout  the  metropolis,  and  I am  at  the  pre, 
seat  time  paying  45Z.  a year  for  an  eight-room^' 
house,  two  of  the  rooms  being  kitchens  8 fCi 
below  the  level  of  the  road.  Since  I hired  it,  " 
great  noise  has  been  made  about  pauperism 
local  rating,  and  assessments.  On  account  of  tb 
great  inequality  which  existed  in  the  assess' 
ments  and  rating  of  houses — some  houses  a 
150Z.  rental  being  rated  at  50Z. — an  Act  wa 
passed  in  1869  to  make  the  assessments  ao' 
rating  uniform  throughout  London,  and  the  locsi 
busy-bodies  who  form  the  vestry-boards,  eagerli 
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.brmed  themselves  into  committees  to  revise  the 
momalies,  and,  like  the  acbions  of  our  renowned 
[iBgisIature,  I believe,  if  a proper  examination 
:oald  be  made,  it  would  be  fonnd  they  bad  made 
>h0  last  aot  in  the  farce  worse  than  the  brat. 
f7hen  I hired  my  house,  I was  rated  at  321. ; the 
revising  committee  added  Gl.»  making  it  381. ; 
ind  when  the  aononncemont  was  made,  it  was 
idded  that  the  revised  lists  were  complete,  and 
;he  rate-books  could  be  examined.  Thinking 
;hat  I could  learn  somcihiog,  I took  the  trouble 
going  to  the  vestry,  and  made  my  business 
znown.  It  seemed  that  although  the  vestry 
issued  the  notice,  they  did  not  expect  any  one 
would  have  the  audacity  to  go  to  suoh  a charm- 
ing place  as  a local  parliament-house. 

After  waiting  some  time,  instead  of  a list,  a 
book  was  brought  by  one  of  the  busybodies  of 
the  vestry,  who  inquired  my  name  and  address, 
and  kindly  pointed  out  the  gross  value  of  Mr.  Jack 
Plane’s  house  was  451.,  the  rating  381.  That 
was  exactly  what  I knew  before,  and  I wondered 
why  the  vestry  invited  the  ratepayers  to  ex- 
amine exactly  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  they 
knew  before.  I wanted  to  learn  what  my  neigh- 
bours paid,  and  what  the  street  in  general  paid. 
Although  the  whole  transaction  between  the 
clerk  and  myself  did  not  occupy  but  a very  few 
seconds,  there  was  such  a great  demand  for  the 
book,  that  another  clerk  stood  waiting  for  it. 
One  thing  I found  was,  that  the  occupiers  of 
houses  next  door  to  mine  paid  less  rent,  and 
tinder  the  now  list,  less  rating,  although  the 
houses  are  in  all  respects  exactly  alike.  And  I 
again  wondered  how  it  was  that  houses  all  built 
at  the  same  time,  and  of  one  size  and  plan,  could, 
under  a uniformity  of  assessment,  be  of  less 
value  thau  mine.  I tried  to  get  some  informa- 
tion from  the  clerk,  but  he  did  not  know  more 
about  uniformity  of  assessment  than  myself. 
Since  then  I have  made  a few  inquiries,  and 
have  found  inequalities  in  uniformity.  In  the 
next  street  to  the  one  where  I live,  a friend  has 
a ten-roomed  house  in  better  condition  than 
mice.  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  plan  as  mine, 
excepting  the  two  additional  rooms.  The  rent 
is  441.,  and  the  rating,  under  uniformity,  is  361. 
a year.  The  water-rate  is  21.,  while  mine,  for 
an  eight-roomed  house,  is  21.  2s.  Across  the 
road  is  another  house,  with  this  difference,  the 
occupier  is  the  owner;  the  conditions  as  to 
size  and  rooms  are  equal.  The  water-rate  is 
for  that  house,  II.  128.,  and  the  general  rating  a 
large  per-centago  lees  than  either  of  t-he  other 
houses.  A relative  of  mine  lives  in  another  ward  > 
of  the  parish.  He  rents  an  ei^ht- roomed  house.  ' 
The  houses  in  the  street  run  at  from  381.  | 
to  401.  per  annum.  The  bouse  happens 
to  have  a plate-glass  front,  and  is  called  a shop  : 
for  that  addition  be  pays  a rent  of  561.  a year. 
The  size  of  the  rooms  is  13  ft.  by  1-1- ft.  front, 
and  about  9 ft.  G in.  by  10  ft.  back.  His  rating 
is  exactly  50/.  a year.  Can  any  one  understand 
sneh  uniformity  ? Mine  ia  451.  rent ; 381.  rating. 
My  next-door  neighbour’s  rent  is  441. ; rating, 
351.  The  other  side  house  there  is  a slight 
vai  iatioo,  the  occupier  being  owner ; but  it  is  to 
his  advantage.  The  house  in  the  next  street, 
with  ten  rooms,  pays  441.,  and  is  rated  at  3G1., 
while  the  house  in  the  next  ward  is  rented  at 
561.  and  rated  at  501.  Could  the  inquiry  be 
carried  further,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
groescjt  inequalities  exist;  that  houses  which 
are  held  on  long  leases,  hired  prior  to  the  great 
demolition,  werepayiog  lefls  rates  and  taxes  than 
the  unfortunate  occupiers  who  have  hired  houses 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I find  upon 
adding  up  the  different  items  that  every  room  in 
my  houaecosts  me  over  4'3.  per  week.  Theyearly  ex- 
peuses  are,  rent,  4-51. ; poor-rates,  91.  Os.  6d. ; water 
rate,  21.  2g. ; house  duty,  11.  ISs.  9d. ; materials 
and  labour  for  repairs,  31.  8s. ; and  as  London 
people  who  live  in  lodgings  are  very  much  like 
the  gipsies, — always  on  the  move, — I have  lost 
by  rooms  being  unoccupied  21.  lOs.  The  ex- 
penses for  Ubonr  and  repairs  do  not  include  the 
cost  of  cleaning  the  apartments,  which,  if  added, 
would  give  additional  cost  to  the  G31.  14g.  3d., 
the  actual  cost  for  an  eight-roomed  house  in 
London.  I find,  further,  that  on  comparing  my 
rate-paper  with  my  friend’s  in  the  next  ward 
his  total  rate  for  the  half-year  is  2b.  3.id.  in 
the  pound,  while  mine  is  2a.  4id.  It  cer- 
tainly is  high  time  that  some  general  form  of 
goverumeno  was  come  to  for  this  nation  resident 
in  London.  The  absurdities  which  now  pretend 
to  regulate  it  are  a caricature  of  common  sense. 
Local  legislation  as  applied  to  London  is  in  every 
shape  a failure,  and  I hope,  sir,  this  communica- 
tion will  find  a place  in  the  columns  of  the 
Builder.  1 might  have  added  some  more  inci- 


dents; but  I think  there  is  already  saflioienfc  to 
show  the  struggle  which  the  workmen  of  London 
have  to  undergo  to  keep  a decent  covering  over 
their  heads.  J.vck  Plane. 


THE  MANUFACTUEE  OF  liUSSIAN 
SHEET-IRON.# 

A I’ARTicuLAR  kind  of  sheet-iron  is  manufac- 
tured iu  Russia,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
produced  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
smooth,  glossy  surface,  which  is  dark  metallic 
grey,  and  nob  bluish  grey,  like  that  of  common 
sheet-iron.  On  bending  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  the  fingers  no  scale  is  separated,  as 
is  the  case  with  sheet-iron  manufactured  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  rolling;  but  on  folding  it 
closely,  as  though  it  were  paper,  and  unfolding 
it,  small  scales  are  detached  along  the  Hue  of 
the  fold. 

This  sheet-iron  ig  in  considerable  demand  in 
Russia  for  roofing,  and  ia  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of 
stoves  and  for  encasing  locomotive  engines.  It 
is  there  named  stove-pipe  iron. 

Russian  sheet-iron  has  been  recently  subjected 
to  chemical  examioabion  in  the  Metallurgical 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and 
the  analytical  work  has  been  executed  by  Dr. 
Percy’s  assistant,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ward. 

The  occurrence  of  a peculiar  carbonaceous 
mass,  left  after  the  solvent  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  may  reasonably 
be  accounted  for,  Dr.  Percy  says,  by  the  method 
of  manufacturing  Rnssiau  sheet-iron,  which  he 
describes.  The  sheets  are  interstratified  with 
charcoal-powder,  and  bound  up  in  packets,  each 
of  which  ia  subjected  to  repeated  hammering. 

I Hence,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  fine  particles 
1 of  charcoal  should  be  beaten  in  over  both  snr- 
I faces  of  each  sheet ; and,  if  this  be  so,  a rcla- 
■ lively  larger  proportion  of  carbon  should  exist 
I in  the  thin  sheet,  as  is  the  case.  Yet  that  some 
I of  the  carbon  is  combined,  may  be  inferred  from 
j the  fact  that  digtinot  hardening  occurs  after 
j heating  the  metal  to  redness,  and  immersing 
j it  while  hot  in  water,  and  especially  in  mercury. 

In  the  volume  on  iron  and  steel,  which  Dr. 
Percy  published  iu  1864,  he  stated  that  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  Russian  sheet-iron 
in  question  was  kept  rigidly  secret ; that  it  was 
made  from  iron  smelted  and  worked  throughonb 
with  charcoal  as  the  fuel ; that,  according  to 
information  which  he  had  received  from  three 
independent  sources,  the  sheets,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rolling,  were  hammered  in  packets, 
with  charcoal-dust  interposed  between  every 
sheet ; and  that  they  were  subsequently  assorted, 
and  the  outer  ones,  being  inferior  in  quality, 
were  thrown  aside  as  waatera. 

Our  author  has  since  found  that  the  secrecy 
was  more  dependent  on  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
language  than  on  anything  intentional ; and  be 
now  gives  various  particulars  of  the  process. 

The  manufacture  of  sheet-irou  iu  Russia,  he 
says,  is  chiefiy  confined  to  the  ironworks  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Oural  Monntains.  The  mal- 
leable iron,  which  ia  the  subject  of  this  manu- 
facture, is  derived  from  pig-iron,  obtained  by 
smelting  the  following  ores  with  charcoal  in 
cold-blast  furnaces, — namely,  maguctine,  car- 
bonate of  iron  {sphccro  siderite),  and  red  and 
brown  hmmatite.  The  conversion  of  the  pig- 
iron  into  malleable  iron  is  effected  either  in  the 
charcoal-finery  or  in  the  paddling  furnace. 

The  puddle-balls,  intended  for  the  manufaeburo 
of  sheet-iron,  are  rolled  into  bars  5 in.  wide  and 
i in.  thick.  The  iron  should  be  more  oryatalline 
than  fibrous,  and  should  contain  sufficient  carbon 
to  I'ender  it  more  like  steel  than  iron.  The 
machinery  required  consists  of  one  or  two  pairs 
of  rolls  and  two  kinds  of  hammers.  Reheating 
is  condneted  in  furnaces  of  particular  construc- 
tion. The  rolls  are  driven  by  water-wheels,  and 
should  make  not  fewer  than  fifty  revolutions  a 
minnte.  The  hammers  are  also  put  iu  motion 
by  cams  on  the  axles  of  water-wheels.  The 
hammer-heads  are  of  wrought-iron,  with  striking 
faces  of  steel.  Each  anvil  consists  of  a solid 
block  of  white  cast  iron.  It  is  neceseary  that 
the  hammers  and  anvils  should  be  so  made,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  requisite  hardness, 
iu  default  of  which  the  surfaces  of  the  sheets 
would  not  acquire  sufficient  brightness  or  polish. 

The  puddle-bars,  5 in.  wide  and  \ iu.  thick, 
are  cub  into  pieces  29  in.  long,  which  weigh 
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about  15-35  lb.  avoird.  (10  lb.  ?— J.P.).  These 
pieces  are  heated  to  redness,  and  cross-rolled 
into  sheets  abont  29  in.  square  ; and  in  order  to 
become  thus  extended,  they  require  to  be  passed 
through  the  rolls  about  twelve  or  fourteen  times. 
The  sheets  thus  produced  are  arranged  in 
packets  of  three  in  each,  heated  to  redness,  and 
rolled,  each  packet  passing  through  the  rolls 
about  ten  times.  Bub  jusc  before  rolling  the 
surface  of  each  packet  is  cleaned  with  a wet 
broom,  usually  made  of  the  green  leaves  of  the 
silver-fir,  and  powdered  charcoal  is  strewn  be- 
tween the  sheets. 

The  sheets  obtained  from  this  rolling  are 
sheared  to  the  dimonslons  of  28  in.  by  56  in. 
Each  sheared  sheet  is  brushed  all  over  with  a 
mixture  of  birch  charcoal-powder  and  water 
and  then  dried.  The  sheets,  so  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  charcoal-powder,  are  arranged  in 
packets  containing  from  seventy  to  a hundred 
sheets  each ; and  each  packet  is  bound  up  in 
waste  sheets,  of  which  two  are  placed  at  the 
top  and  two  at  the  bottom.  A single  packet  at 
a time  is  reheated,  with  logs  of  wood  about  7 ft. 
long  placed  round  it,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen  in  the  reheating  chamber.  The  gases 
and  vapours  evolved  from  heated  wood  contain 
combustible  matter,  which  would  tend  to  pro- 
tect the  sheets  from  oxidation  in  the  event  of 
free  oxygen  finding  its  way  into  the  reheating 
chamber. 

The  packet  is  heated  slowly  during  five  or  six 
hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  by  means  of 
large  tongs,  and  hammered.  The  packet  is 
moved  so  that  the  blows  fall  in  an  order  indi- 
cated by  diagram.  After  this  treatment  the 
surface  of  the  packet  presents  a wavy  appear- 
ance, as  the  striking-face  of  the  hammer  and 
the  face  of  the  anvil  are  both  rather  narrow. 
When  the  packet  has  travelled  about  six  times 
uuder  the  hammer,  in  the  manner  specified,  it  is 
removed ; and  immediately  afterwards  com- 
pletely finished  sheets  are  arranged  alternately 
between  those  of  the  packet. 

The  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  these  Russian 
sheets  is  about  121.  15a.  per  ton,  to  which  must 
be  added  general  charges,  which  raise  the  amount 
to  161.  or  171.  per  ton,  exclusive  of  profit.  The 
average  price  of  sheet-iron  at  the  fair  of  Nijnt- 
Novgorod  is  about  221.  or  251.  per  ton. 


BARTON’S  NEW  BUILDINGS,  DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 

De.vnsgate  is  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
Manchester,  and  for  many  years  has,  notwith- 
standing its  contracted  width,  been  compelled,  to 
afford  accommodation  for  a very  large  traffic. 
The  importance  of  the  thoroughfare  and  the 
amount  of  traffic,  however,  became  so  great  that 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  resolved  to  buy 
up  sufficient  property  to  widen  the  roadway  from 
abont  25  ft.  to  60  ft.  This  ia  being  done  for  a 
distance  of  490  yards. 

Barton’s  bnildings  (the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Hope  Barton)  are  the  first  which  have  been 
commenced  on  the  new  lino  of  frontage.  The 
ground  appropriated  for  the  new  buildings  has  a 
frontage  to  Deansgate  of  177  ft.,  by  an  average 
depth  of  100  ft.  Below  the  street  level  an 
excavation  will  be  made  to  a depth  of  25  ft., 
down  to  the  rad  sandstone  rook,  thus  allowing 
fer  two  depths  of  cellars.  On  the  street  level 
there  will  be  an  arcade,  226  ft.  ia  length,  by  a 
width  of  15  ft.,  with  shops,  &c.,  on  each  side, 
having  two  eulranoes  from  Deansgats  and  one 
from  Red  Lion-street,  St.  Anu’s-square. 

Above  the  shop  or  ground-floor  story,  three 
stories  for  show-rooms  and  offices  are  to  bebnilt, 
and  the  arcade  will  be  widened  to  25  ft.,  and  at 
a height  of  53  fc.  above  the  street  level  the 
whole  of  the  arcade  will  be  covered  in  with  an 
ornamental  iron  roof  and  glazing.  The  buildings 
will  be  constructed  with  fire-proof  floors,  roofs, 
and  staircases.  The  roof  generally  will  be  flat, 
and  the  rooms  in  the  attic  or  upper  central  por- 
tion are  intended  as  residences  for  the  office 
keepers  and  their  families  ; a certain  amount  of 
the  fiat  roof  being  attached  to  the  dwellings  as 
yards  for  drying-grounds,  &c. 

The  contract  for  the  excavation?,  brickwork, 
and  drainage  for  the  sub-basement  and  base- 
ment has  been  let  to  Mr.  Wdliam  Healey,  con- 
tractor, of  Salford,  near  Manchester,  for  the  sum 
of  4,6631. ; and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  abont  25,0001. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Corbett,  Raby,  & 
Swyer,  architects,  Manchester. 
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A NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

SiK, — Yoar  correspondent,  “Vetns,”  having 
onrteoualj  mentioned  my  name  in  his  letter  to 
he  Builder  of  Saipirday  last,  as  that  of  one  he 
ears  takes  too  favourable  a view  of  the  pro- 
pects  of  a truly  National  Theatre,  you  will,  per- 
aps,  allow  me  to  explain  briefly  what  my  views 
eally  are,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly 
nderstood  by  him.  I have  no  Utopian  ideas  of 
lie  pecuniary  success  of  a theatre  strictly  limited 
) the  performance  of  the  great  works  of  our 
Inglieh  dramatists,  ancient  or  modern.  If  I 
ad  I should  not  have  written  the  letter  which 
ppearedin  your  columns  of  April  29th  (p.  329), 
licited  by  the  happily  expressed  desire  of  Mr. 
reorge  Godwin,  that  London  should  possess  one 
leatre  “ uncontrolled  by  the  predominant  taste 
f tho  public,”  because  I should  in  that  case  still 
ve  in  hopes,  that  some  manager  would  see  the 
me  was  come  when  it  would  be  to  his  own  inte- 
sst  to  return  to  a more  healthful  and  creditable 
yle  of  entertainment.  It  is  precisely  because 
ich  patriotic  self-devotion  is  not  to  be  expected 
om  a manager  as  would  induce  him  unflinch- 
'gly  to  face  even  a small  continuous  nightly 
'SB,  that  I see  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
itablish  a theatre  which  should  not  depend  upon 
le  receipts  at  the  doors  for  its  permanent 
ristence.  It  is  therefore  that  I called  upon 
le  noble,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  admirers  of, 
erling  wit  and  immortal  poetry,  to  rally  in  sup- 
)rtiog  an  establishment,  the  object  of  which 
as  not  to  make  money,  but  to  educate  the 
30ple  until  “ the  predominant  taste  of  the 
ibiio”  should  become  sufficiently  refined  and 
evated  to  render  such  support  unnecessary, 
t the  same  time  I repeat  my  couviotim  that 
lere  are  thousands  of  persons  who  never  go  to 
le  play  because  their  tastes  are  not  consulted, 
id  that  in  catering  for  them  we  might  pcesibly 
id  even  a pecuniary  reward.  The  inference 
Vetos”  deduces  from  the  receipts  in  John 
emblo’s  time,  might  equally  be  drawn  from 
e accounts  of  the  theatres  in  much  earlier 
ys. 

There  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  tho 
ama,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  asceitain, 
len  spectacle  was  not  more  attractive  to  the 
neral  public  than  the  higher  class  of  drama — 
rtioularly  with  such  a mise-en.-sce/ie  as  was 
'merly  tolerated — except  when  some  great  and 
'V  exponent  of  its  principal  characters,  male 
female,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  town,  and 
3 admiration  of  the  critics ; but  when  “ Vetus  ” 
3oial)y  cites  the  wretched  receipts  to  John 
jmble’s  “ Othello,”  he  cannot  surely  be  aware 
at  John  Kemble’s  “ Othello”  was  an  aoknow- 
Iged  failure.  The  cast  he  gives  is  undoubtedly 
grand  one,  and  if  it  were  now  presentable, 
lald  assuredly  fill  the  theatre,  but  not  for  long, 
th  such  an  Othello.  George  Frederick 
oke’e  logo,  which  I have  seen,  was  a fine  per- 
'mance ; but  played  to  Pope’s  Othello,  as  it 
kS  on  that  occasion,  few  conld  be  induced  to 
buess  it.  Charles  Kemble's  Cassio  has  never 
sn  equalled ; but  people  do  nob  pay  their 
mey  to  see  Cassio,  or  even  Desdemona, 
loever  may  act  it.  But  an  Othello  like 
mund  Kean  could  bring  groat  houses  with 
irely  respectable  surroundings.  The  same 
ght  be  remarked  of  many  other  tragedies  ; bub 
comedy,  for  which  alone  I see  a chance  at  pre- 
it,  tho  case  is  far  difi’erentj  and  when  I am 
d that  our  sterling  old  comedies  arc  un- 
ractive,  I would  simply  ask  what  has  brought 
I public  back  to  the  Haymarket  over  and  over 
«n,  when  novelty  has  failed  to  attract  them  P 
'he  Rivals”  and  “The  School  for  Scandal,” 
rn  threadbare  as  they  are,  without  any 
lOial  novelty  in  the  cast,  or  in  their  stage 
'angemeuts.  The  fact  is  notorious,  and  a 
cut  instance  was  the  attraction  of  "The 
rals”  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
.son. 

Bub  all  this  is  beside  the  question.  I admit 
'h  regret  that  the  majority  of  the  public  do 
< care  for  good  English  or  common-sense  j but 
t not  desirable  they  should  be  taught  better, 
at^  least  that  the  minority,— —a  considerable 
S in  my  opinion, — who  do  appreciate  those 
iredients  in  a drama  shonld  have  one  theatre 
which  they  can  enjoy  regnlariy,  and  not 
Wmodically,  the  best  plays,  acted  with  in. 
ligeuce,  and  placed  on  the  stage  reverentialhi 
i artistically  ? 

Phia  is  what  I earnestly  desire  to  see  effected, 

1 do  not  despair  of  its  being  eventually  even 
iftancial  snoeess.  In  ail  bis  other  observa- 
38  I thoroughly  and  heartily  agree  with 
J.  li.  Planche, 


ST.  JAMES’S  TOWER,  TAUNTON. 

An  ingenions  Latin  inscription  was  placed 
under  the  corner-stone  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
mencing the  rebnildiug  of  St.  James’s  Tower, 
Taunton,  as  mentioned  in  our  last.  The  following 
translations,  one  literal,  the  other  poetical,  have 
been  published ; — 

_ “For  beauty  diBting;niBhed,  but  worn  out  with  years’ 
since  the  tower  crowning  this  temple  of  Christ  plainly 
appews  to  be  moat  prone  to  ruin, 

This,  alas  how  beloved  of  us,  to  destroy,  and  another 
and  the  same  to  build,  to  the  old  and  noble  tower  in  all 
respects  perfectly  similar,  not  without  inexpressible 
sorrow  hath  been  refiolved. 

This  most  pious  work — the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anna  Eliza 
Maria  G-ore-Lanjiton  laying  the  foundation  of  the  edifice 
in  this  year  of  grace  1871,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  in  the 
presence  as  well  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  as 
of  many  others, 

William  T.  Bedfern,  M.A.,  vicar, 

Arthur  Malet,  esquire, 

Henry  Liddnn,  esquire, 

Robert  H.  Bears,  esquire, 

• Heury  James  Penny,  esqnire, 

George  Cordwont,  professor  of  medicine, 

Georgo  Giliett,  esquire, 

Samuel  Farrant,  esquire, 

John  Kingsbury,  merchant, 
rendering  thanks  to  God,  have  taken  care  to  execute, 
Temples  crumble  and  towers  fall,  and  men  grow  old, 

But  Christ’s  word  remains  ever  inviolable.” 


Signal  in  beauty,  though  opprest  with  years. 

Since  the  fair  tower  that  crowns  Christ’s  holy  fane 
Too  plainly  tottering  to  its  fall  appears. 

This  to  destroy — belov’d,  alas  ! in  vain,— 

Another  and  the  same  to  build  again 
In  all  things  likest  to  that  beauteous  one. 

It  is  decreed,  and  we  suppress  our  tears. 

See  the  good  work  by  worthy  bands  began. 

See  the  first  stone  does  noble  Anna  lay. 

While  Bishop,  Priest,  Gentle,  and  Merchant  round, 
And  many  a Charchman  filling  all  the  ground, 
Thsukfudy  fur  the  work  in  union  pray. 

Temples  and  turrets  fall,  and  men  decay. 

But  Christ’s  unbroken  word  endures  for  aye  ! ” 


KING  STEPHEN’S  BURIAL-PLACE,  OLD 
FAVBRSHAM  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Ifc  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Stephen  died  at  Dover  Castle,  Oct.  28,  ll5i,  and 
agreeably  to  his  last  dying  request  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  Faversham,  and  there  laid  in  the 
same  vault  and  chantry  chapel  as  that  which 
contained  the  coffin  and  remains  of  his  good 
queen  Maud,  and  his  eldest  son  Eustace.  She 
having  been  a nun  at  Rorasey  Abbey,  Hampshire, 
and  dying,  was  buried  in  the  old  abbey  here  at 
Faversham,  which  she  so  much  loved,  we  are 
told,  when  living.  Her  palace  is  now  turned  into 
a greengrocer’s  shop  j ihe  street  is  still  called 
Conrt-street  j and  the  house  has  quite  a number 
of  those  iron-stadded  doors,  with  old-fashioned 
wooden  bolts,  enrioua  stringed  latches  and  slides  j 
great  oapacions  fireplace,  with  old  Dutch  tiles, 
and  wide  enough  in  the  chimney-stack  at  the 
back  to  roast  an  ox  whole.  It  is  panelled 
thronghont  with  black  oaken  carved  work, 
representing  lilies,  vines,  &o. ; and  the  windotvs 
are  of  the  old  style,  looking  out  to  the  east 
towards  the  old  abbey,  which  stood  a little 
further  to  the  south-east  in  the  same  street. 
The  site  of  the  church  in  which  the  king  was 
buried  is  now  an  orchard,  with  but  three  or  four 
aged  apple-trees  growing  therein.  The  little 
chapel  on  the  north-east  extremity  is  still 
traceable  in  the  grass  growing  short  there,  and 
forming  a perceptible  square,  in  which  was  the 
king’s  monument,  now  shown  in  the  parish 
church  at  some  little  distance  from  the  abbey  5 
but  it  is,  of  course,  quite  empty,  being  a mere  Pur- 
beck  square  marble  ra’sed  cenotaph,  which  was 
removed  from  the  abbey  at  the  SuppressioD,  when 
history  gives  out  that  the  tomb  of  the  king  was 
broken  open  and  his  bones  turned  out  on  to  the 
abbey  floor,  whilst  the  lead  of  the  coffin  was 
sold  ; the  king’s  bones  were  then  cast  into  the 
river  or  creek  which  flows  close  by,  up  which  the 
flood  tide  rolls  alternately  every  twenty-four 
hours.  But,  from  a careful  inspection  of  the 
spot  wherein  the  king’s  body  was  taken  np,  I 
found  to  my  surprise  that  there  was  actually  not 
only  a perceptible  hollow  in  the  crisp  grass, 
which  shows  whence  the  leaden  coffin  of  the 
king  was  dug  up  out  of  the  vault,  but  there  were 
also  a few  carved  stones,  mortar,  and  glazed  tiles, 
left  amongst  the  ddbris  thrown  out  of  the  vault 
at  the  Suppression  in  1538  ; and  that  curiosity 
or  clumsiness  had  actually  induced  the  sacrile- 
gious robbers  of  the  king’s  tomb  to  leave  the 
two  broken  upper  halves  of  the  king’s  thigh- 
bones, with  part  of  collar  and  shoulder  bone, 
&o.,  also  a piece  of  the  yellow  decayed  coffin- 
lid,  also  a nail  or  two,  behind,  sticking  in 
the  _ grass,  or  in  a foot-hole  near  by,  also 
a piece  of  his  knee-cap,  evidently  cut  by 


the  villains’  spades,  as  also  a portion  of 
the  king’s  leaden  coffin,  which  was  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  showed  several  cuts 
made  by  the  spade  upon  it.  These  precious 
relics  of  King  Stephen,  together  with  a frag, 
ment  of  the  stained  glass  from  the  east  window^ 
I managed  swiftly  to  secure,  to  my  infinite 
satisfaction  and  delight.  It  appears  quite  evi- 
dent,  from  the  “ History  of  Faversham,”  that 
the  queen’s  coffin  and  bones,  also  those  of  her 
SOD,  are  still  lying  beneath  the  ground  of  the 
orchard,  which  is  full  of  grassy  hills  and  hollows, 
where  the  pillars  and  walla  of  the  old  abbey 
stood,  so  long  since  demolished,  and  all  but 
forgotten.  The  abbey  had  three  aisles,  and  was, 
I find  by  striding  it,  over  80  yards  in  length  by 
•10  yards  in  width  j and  it  had  a crypt  beneath  the 
choir,  also  a subterranean  passage ; also  a fish- 
pond,  with  extensive  pastures  and  park  attached. 
A gold  noble  was  dug  up  near  the  old  abbey-wall 
a short  time  ago,  some  pottery,  two  or  three 
Roman  coins,  one  of  Claudios  Cmsar’s,  one  of 
William  Rufus,  and  one  of  Lady  Godiva  in  the 
Coventry  procession ; also  a handsome  silver 
one  of  Crnsar  Augustus,  most  excellent  ones,  in 
first-rate  preservation.  I found  a portion  of 
King  Stephen’s  chain,  trebledone,  steel  armour 
dreis,  a curious  iron  Norman  twisted  hinge,  a 
short  Norman  table-knife,  only  4^  in.  in  length 
algo  two  thin  iron  monks’  plates,  part  of  a 
Norman  black  jug,  with  bead  of  the  king  gilt,  and 
flowers  worked  npon  it,  besides  glass  of  a curious 
pattern;  and  also  part  of  an  iron  hurdle,  with 
chain  linked,  and  a cowhide  network  seat,  of 
rudest  construction,  to  fasten  oouviots  to  when 
drawn  at  horses’  tails  to  the  gibbet  or  place  of 
public  execution  ; these  two  curious  barbarous 
horgc-sleds  are  now  lying  in  the  old  abbey  cart- 
shed,  on  Mr.  Hilton’s  farm,  and  were  used  for 
the  murderers  of  Thomas  Arden  in  1538,  whom 
they  had  barbarously  murdered  by  tying  first  a. 
towel  around  his  neck,  and  then  catting  his 
throat  with  a broad  dagger.  They  then  carried 
the  body  out  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  house,  dragged 
it,  bleeding  ghastly  in  dripping  gore,  through 
the  garden,  over  the  abbey  wall,  and  then  cast 
it  into  the  meadow  of  the  abbey  farm,  whore  it 
was  found  ; and  for  this  they  wtre  sentenced  to 
be  drawn,  and  then  hanged.  I have  the  two 
thigh-bones  of  the  king  now  in  my  posseseion. 

John  Melloe. 

*#*  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  the  writer,  but  it  is  obvious  that  soma 
additional  evidence  would  be  required  to  con* 
firm  this  statement. 


KNOLE  HOUSE,  KENT. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  tho  Kent  Archmo- 
logical  Society,  held  last  week  at  Koole  Park, 
near  Sevenoaks,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  History,  Arohitecturo,  and  Furni. 
ture,  &o.,  of  Kuole  House,”  which,  ho  said,  was 
one  of  those  mugeums  of  architecture  with 
which  the  rural  parts  of  England  peculiarly 
abound,  lu  London  no  considerations  of  archtej. 
logy  had  weighed  to  preserve  buildings  which 
had  lost  their  use;  but  when  they  came  to  such 
a place  as  this,  where  laud  and  even  houses,  as 
in  the  case  of  Knole,  were  measured  by  acres 
rather  than  by  square  feat,  they  found  houses 
like  that  under  whose  ample  roof  they  were 
assembled,  in  which,  when  one  part  was  anti- 
quated and  unsuitable  to  modern  requirements 
another  part  was  built,  the  original  not  being 
removed ; and  a succession  of  distinct  and 
distinguishable  buildings,  each  in  itself  an  archi- 
tectural monument,  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
aide  by  side  without  pushing  each  other  out  of 
the  way.  Thus  they  would  find  at  Knole  speci- 
mens of  every  style  which  had  prevailed  in 
England  for  the  last  400  years,  and  covering  six 
acres  of  land.  Knole  was  not  mentioned  as  a 
residence  in  the  Domesday  survey.  The  first 
owners  on  record  were  the  Bethunes  or  Beatons, 
one  of  whom,  Balohwin  de  Betun,  called  Earl  of 
Aumerle,  or  Albemarle,  was  a large  landowner 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 
On  the  marriage  of  his  daoghter  Alice  with 
William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  gave  her 
this  manor  and  certain  others.  Knole  estates- 
then  passed,  by  various  transitions,  through 
tbe  hands  of  numerous  poasessors.  It  at  length 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Thomas  Bourohier.  With  the  arch- 
bishop, the  history  of  the  present  house  began. 

He  died  in  1486.  Knole  next  passed  into  tho 
posaegsion  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  who 
gave  it  to  Sir  RoberC  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  In  1603  it  became  the  property  of 
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Thomas  SackvillB,  Earl  of  Dorset,  previonsly 
Lord  Bnokhorst.  So  far  as  ooald  be  diaoovered, 
the  earliest  part  of  the  existing  house  was 
erected  bj  Archbishop  Baurchier,  who  muse 
have  palled  down  or  disguised  the  remains  he 
found  of  the  residence  of  the  preceding  owners. 

The  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled  was 
entered  by  a colonnade,  over  which  was  a large 
shield  of  the  [arms  of  Lionel  Oranfleld,  Earl  of 
Middlesen.  The  colonnade  was  placed  there  as  a 
kind  of  porch,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  whoso 
bast  was  on  the  ends,  remindi^  them  of  the 
colonnade  in  the  inner  conrt  of  Hampton  Court. 
The  hall  was,  as  nsnal  in  buildings  of  the  period, 
divided  by  a screen  at  one  end,  a minstrels 
gallery  being  over  the  screen,  and  the  passage 
leading  to  a small  inner  court  had  the  kitchen 
and  kitchen  offices  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
doorway  to  the  hall  on  the  right.  Among  the 
various  crests  on  the  screen  were  leopards  ram- 
pant, and  rams’  heads,  which  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Sackvilles  as  crests.  The  shields  on 
the  windows  were  those  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Vere,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  of  three  Sackvilles,  and  the  arms  of 
Bourchier.  Knole  House  was  many  times  visited 
by  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabelli,  besides  other 
monarchs.  If  they  went  outside  and  stood  with 
their  faces  towards  the  house,  (they  would  see 
thelGothic  buildings  of  the  archbishop  on  the 
right.  The  square  towers  were  very  fine.  At 
right  angles  stood  the  stables,  the  upper  story 
of  this  part  was  of  the  Tudor  period.  It  still 
bore  the  name  of  the  King’s  Stable.  The  portion 
of  the  bouse  right  in  front  was  composite  iu 
character,  The  lower  part  was  early  j the  upper 
bore  more  distinct  traces  of  Elizabethan  and  later 
work.  Farther  towards  thesouththe  Stuart  period  | 
comes  in  distinctly,  and  then  they  had  a window 
which  was  probably  inserted  after  1700.  The 
kitchen  of  Archbishop  Bourohier’s  time  was  in 
fine  preservation ; but  the  present  kitchen  was 
considerably  smaller.  At  the  extreme  west  end 
was  the  chapel  and  a chaplain’s  room.  The 
chapel  extended  north  and  south,  instead  of,  as 
usual  in  ecolesiastical  edifices,  oast  and  west. 
There  was  a vaulted  crypt,  which,  although 
latterly  used  for  the  warming  apparatus  of  the 
neighbouring  conservatory,  and  full  of  rubbish, 
would  well  repay  a visit.  The  north-east  side 
of  the  chapel  contained  windows  which  looked 
into  the  organ-room,  where  one  of  the  oldest 
organs  in  England  was  to  be  seen.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  were  as  follow The  stair- 
case,  which  is  Elizabethan,  or  Stuart,  and  the 
carving  of  the  banisters  deserve  attention.  The 
Brown  Gallery  is  88  ft.  long.  In  the  windows  are 
to  be  seen  the  Pjince  of  Walt  a feathers  and  the 
Tndor  rose.  It  contains  some  very  old  furniture. 
Lady  Betty  Germaine’s  Room  is  remarkable  for 
its  panelling,  the  doorway,  an  antique  warming- 
pan,  and  some  Mortlake  tapestry,  representing 
Vandyke,  the  painter,  and  Crane,  the  master  of 
the  works.  The  Spangled  Bedroom  contains  a 
stool,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; bed-fur- 
niture, said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex  by  James  I. ; ebony  cabinet,  seven- 
teenth centnry  ; Venetian  mirror.  The  Crimson 
Drawing-room  has  a beautifully-carved  chimney- 
piece,  silver  fire-dogs  and  tongs.  The  King  s or 
Silver  Room  has  a bed  prepared  for  J ames  I.,  said 
to  have  cost  8,000J.,  with  furniture  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue  ; two  silver  tables,  masterpieces  of 
their  kind;  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet.  Ocher 
rooms  were  also  worth  visiting, — viz.,  the  ball- 
room, the  cartoon-gallery,  the  dining-room,  the 
billiard-room,  the  Venetian  bed-room,  &o.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  eighty  staircases  in  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  which  would  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  rooms  and 
passages.  The  beat  view  of  the  house  is  obtained 
from  the  rose-garden,  on  the  west  side. 


&o.  The  interior  is  plastered  throughout.  The 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  open-timbered, 
with  trusses,  the  spaces  between  the  rafters 
being  plastered,  in  order  to  preserve  an  even 
temperature  in  the  building.  The  chancel 
and  apse  roof  are  boarded  throughout.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  Minton’s  encauatio  tiles, 
and  the  passages  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with 
Staffordshire  blue  and  red  tiles.  At  the  eastern- 
moat  bay  of  the  apse  is  a reredoa,  carved  in  Caen 

atone.  , . t i 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  J oUn 
Nelson,  of  Necton,  for  about  3,5901. ; the  stone- 
' work  being  let  to  Mr.  Childs,  of  Norwich.  The 
lighting,  &o.,  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rank,  of 
Norwich,  and  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  of 
Norwich.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Seale,  of  London. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  and  the^  spire, 
whicb,when  completed,  will  be  140  ft.  high,  is  post* 
ponoi  until  subscriptions  have  been  raised  f6r  this 
purpose.  A contract  has,  however,  been  entered 
into  with  the  builder  for  this  portion  of  the  work, 
which,  if  carried  out  at  the  present  time,  would 
only  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  1,3001.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  all  concerned, 
that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  execution 
of  this  important  portion  of  the  design. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Power, 
of  London,  architect. 


and  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reads  and 
Mrs.  Reade  (at  whose  sole  coat  the  church  has 
been  erected).  The  chancel  floor  is  inlaid  with 
Minton’s  encauatio  tiles,  intermixed  with  stone 
and  marble,  and  the  walls  are  painted  in  diaper 
work,  and  the  roof  resplendent  with  gold  and 
colours.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  painted 
the  inscription,  “ Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis.”  Over  the  sedilia 
is  a stained-glass  window,  the  subject  of  which 
is  a chorus  of  angels.  The  hangings  on  the 
walla  of  the  chancel  are  of  richly-patterned 
cloth,  designed  by  the  architect.  The  altar-cloth 
is  in  keeping(with  the  hangings  and  decorations, 
and  is  of  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold.  On  the 
chancel  arch  fronting  the  body  of  the  church 
is  a painting,  the  subject  being  the  tree  of 
the  cross.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is 
diapered.  The  flooring  of  the  church  is  of  oak 
blocks,  as  being  warmer  than  tiles.  There  are 
no  pews  in  the  church,  all  the  seats  being'opeU' 
benches  of  oak,  stained  black.  The  cost  of  the 
edifice,  exclusive  of  the  land,  has  beenp.OOOl.! 
The  bnildiug  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  of  London,  by  Mr.  Horsmao, 
of  Wolverhampton;  the  clerk  of  the  works  was 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  builder’s  managing 
foreman,  Mr.  W.  Hoperoft. 


PUBLIC  GARDENS,  BUXTON. 

These  gardens,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Buxton,  and  which  were  opened  on  the  10th,  have 
been  laid  out  on  land  presented  to  the  Buxton 
Improvements  Company,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  also  liberally  contributed 
towards  the  capital  of  the  company. 

On  the  north  side,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
visitors,  a pavilion  has  been  erected.  It  is 
400  ft.  long,  and  contains  a central  hall,  to  be 
used  as  concert-room ; corridors,  flanked  by  two 
conservatories  at  ends,  with  waiting-rooms,  &o. 
From  a terrace  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
pavilion,  the  ground  elopes  beautifully  down  to 
the  river  Wye,  which  runs  through  the  gardens, 
and  is  crossed  by  a handsome  cast-iron  bridge, 
over  which  the  principal  walk  passes  from  the 
centre  of  the  terrace  to  the  band  stand,  whence 
the  walks  diverge  in  various  directions,  affording 
charming  views,  pleasant  lounges,  and  shady 
spots.  The  gardens  have  great  natural  advan- 
tages, and  these  have  been  well  considered  and 
utriised.  They  were  commenced  in  August  last 
year,  since  which  time  the  pavilion,  two  miles 
of  walks,  and  five  bridges,  have  been  constructed, 
two  lakes  joined,  two  waterfalls  artistically 
made,  and  the  whole  well  planted  with  ever- 
green and  deciduons  trees.  The  pavilion  is 
built  of  iron  and  glass,  on  a stone  base,  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  thoroughly  well  heated  by 
four  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  running  all  round 
it.  The  building,  with  these  materials,  is  of 
coarse  quite  modern  in  style,  and  this  and 
the  gardens  have  been  designed  and  superin- 
tended to  completion  by  Mr.  Edward  Milner,  of 
Norwood,  garden  architect.  The  contractors  for 
the  pavilion  were  tho  Messrs.  Wade,  of  Man- 
cheater. 


A CHURCH  MUDDLE  IN  KENTISH  TOWN. 

A COEBE8PONEENT  Writes, — In  the  Builder  of 
June  13,  1868,  p.  433,  and  again  at  p.  474  of  the 
following  number,  tho  question  of  building  a 
new  church,  at  Kentish-town  (in  place  of  one  iu 
the  New-road,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Mid* 
land  Railway  Company)  was  discussed.  I reside  : 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  church,  aud 
from  a report  which  I send,  you  will  see  that 
your  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  The  building  , 
accounts  are  in  a disgraceful  mess,  and  we  have 
got  a church  which  is  certainly  not  an  ornament : 
t^o  the  pariah.  , 

The  amounts  claimed  by  the  builder,  but  m . 
part  not  yet  allowed  by  the  architect,  stand, 
thus  : — 


On  CftKrei  Contract  , 

Extras * 


£11.314  10 

Tartonagt  Contract 2,616 


jrarsunuj/T  

Extras 


£3,701  1 3 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PHILIP; 

HEIGHAM,  NORWICH. 

This  church,  which  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  designed  to 
seat  775  persons.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
nave  south  and  north  aisles,  cbanoel,  with 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side. 
The  tower  is  placed  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  building,  and  forma  a baptistery.  At  the 
west  end  is  a narthex  or  porch.  The  general 
design  is  based  upon  the  Early  French  style 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  during  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  are  flint  facings,  with  Corsbam  Down 
dressings  to  the  windows,  tracery,  doors,  quoins. 


CONSECRATION  OP  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Green- 
lane,  Taebrook,ha8  at  last  been  consecrated,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Cheater,  who  had  refased  to  con- 
secrate it  about  twelve  months  ago  on  account  of 
some  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  interior.  The 
ostensible  objection  was  made  to  a carved  reredoa. 
This  was  a triptych  comprising  a succession  of 
scenes  in  the  Passion,  from  the  Betrayal  to  the 
Resurrection.  There  was  a statement,  says  our 
authority,  the  local  Journal,  that  this  was  im- 
ported from  a Continental  Homan  Catholic 
Church ; but  of  its  origin  nothing  is  authen- 
tically known, — the  style,  however,  resembling 
that  of  Albert  Durer.  This  obnoxions  feature 
has  been  removed,  and  a substitution  has  been 
made  of  a panel  painting  representing  Christ’s 
baptism.  Tho  decorations  in  the  rest  of  the 
church  remain  as  ornate  as  before.  The  style 
of  arohiteoiure  is  that  prevalent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
materials  used  for  the  exterior  are  red  and 
white  sandstone,  intermixed  in  polychromatic 
style.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  sur- 
mounted by  a Spiro  150  fc.  high.  Rjund 
the  parapet  of  the  tower  are  floral  carvings, 


Mr.  Champney’s  proposal  to  make  good  the 
deficioncies  by  bringing  an  aotion  against  the 
contractor  for  penalties,  appears  to  me  an  odd 
one  to  suggest,  especially  when  one  of  the 
trustees,  the  Rev.  M.  Andrews,  has  got  5001.  by' 
way  of  " compensation.”  The  statement  made' 
by  the  persons  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  go 
into  the  accounts,  that  the  sum  realised  by  the 
sale  of  the  fittings  of  the  old  church  was  nol 
contemplated  by  the  Act,  is,  I think,  iocorreoti 
It  was  specially  provided  for  in  the  schedule. 

I have  taken  much  interest  in  this  affair,  and 
I trust  you  will  think  it  of  sufficient  imp:)rtanct 
to  expose  the  whole  transaction  in  the  Builder^.') 

I may  mention  that  the  church  is  as  bare  as  E' 
baru,  the  only  decoration  (iind  that  not  paid  for; 
being  a stained-glass  window.  The  folly  o 
building  a parsonage  of  such  a size  and  at  suoht 
cost,  for  a living  of  200i.  per  annum  only,  need)- 
no  comment. 


ARCHiEOLOGrCAL  EXCURSIONS. 

Su/rrey  Archceological  Society.  — The  annu® 
excursion  of  this  society  has  taken  place.  Th\ 
members  and  their  friends  assembled  at  Gailo 
ford,  and  proceeded  by  train  to  Baynards,  on  th 
Horsham  and  Brighton  Railway,  where  the;, 
entered  vehicles  for  the  day’s  drive.  The  firE 
halt  was  at  Rudgwick  Church,  which  wa 
I described  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocook,  of  Guildfcrc 
' The  next  drive  was  to  Aifoid,  the  site  of  a' 
ancient  forest.  At  the  old  church  a paper  W8 
read  by  Mr.  R.  Nevill.  From  Alfold  a drive  c 
a few  miles  took  the  excursionists  to  Cranleigk 
where  the  chief  facts  relating  to  the  history  o 
the  church  were  narrated  by  Mr.  A.  2eMe 
P.S.A.  From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  i 
Cranleigh  County  School,  in  one  of  the  halls  i 
which  Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  gave  some  inform) 
tion  concerning  the  old  Homan  road  which  passfc 
from  Ewburat  to  Farley  Downs,  the  course  • 
which  he  traced,  and  which  will  in  future  I 
indicated  on  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Surya 
Farley  Heath,  on  which  the  Easter  VoluaWi 
Review  of  186-4  was  held,  has  long  be 
designated  as  the  site  of  a Roman  Eottlemei: 
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nd  the  discovery  of  this  old  roadway  confirms 
he  supposition.  Mr.  Godwiu-Austen  read  a 
laper  “ On  the  Manor  of  Shere  and  Vachery.” 
?be  party  had  luncheon  served  beneath  a tent. 
Ir.  J.  G,  Uichols,  F.S.A.,  presided.  A move 
raa  then  made  to  the  Cranleigh  Eailway 
Itation,  whence  a special  train  conveyed  the 
rohasologists  homewards. 

St,  Albayi’s  and  London  and  Middlesex  Arch<xO' 
jgical  Societies. — These  societies  met  at  Hert* 
3rd,  in  the  Shire-hall,  nnder  the  presidency  of 
Ir.  B.  Dimsdale,  M.P.  The  following  was  the 
>rogramme  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  An 
ddress  was  given  by  the  president,  and  papers 
?ere  read  by  Mr.  Ridgeway  Loyd,  the  Rev.  0. 
V.  Davys,  and  Mr.  Pollard.  At  the  close  of 
he  meeting  the  party  were  conducted  over 
lertford  Castle,  after  which  an  excursion  took 
ilace  to  the  Rye  House,  where  luncheon  was 
•rovided  in  the  “ baronial  hall,”  and  the  several 
oints  of  interest  attaching  to  this  place 
7ere  inspected.  Prom  thence,  after  inspecting 
fether  Hall,  the  party  divided,  some  of  them 
eing  conveyed  by  water  and  some  by  rail  to 
iroxbourne  and  Waltham ; at  the  former  the 
hurch  and  the  brasses  therein  were  described  by 
Ir.  Waller,  and  at  the  latter  a public  meeting 
ms  held  in  the  lady-cbapel  of  the  abbey,  under 
he  presidency  of  the  Rev.  J.  Francis,  vicar, 
fhen  a discussion  took  place  on  the  principal 
Batnres  of  interest  in  the  Abbey  Church. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 

Some  old  cottages  in  the  village  of  Quatt,  on 
he  Dudmaaton  Estates,  in  Shropshire,  have  been 
lulled  down,  and  are  being  replaced  with  blocks 
f new  buildings,  arranged  on  improved  prin. 
iples  with  regard  to  health,  comfort,  and  con- 
enience.  Each  block  contains  three  cottages  5 
ach  dwelling  having  an  entrance-porch,  stair, 
ase,  living-room,  scullery,  pantry,  coal  and 
ood  house,  and  three  upstairs  bedrooms,  ex- 
jpting  the  centre  dwellings,  which,  having  been 
rranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  smaller 
imilies,  are  provided  with  two  upstairs  bed- 
)oma.  Each  cottage  has  a baking-oven,  sink, 
ump,  hard  and  soft  water  supply  j is  thoroughly 
rained  and  ventilated;  and  is  provided  with  the 
snal  fittings  and  conveniences.  All  the  internal 
alls  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  external  walls 
f red  sandstone  raised  on  the  estate,  finished 
ith  white  stone  dressings  to  doors  and  windows 
•om  the  Alveley  Quarries.  The  roofs  are 
>vered  with  Staffordshire  blue  and  red  orna- 
tental  tiling,  laid  in  bands  and  diamond  pat- 
jrns  to  designs,  with  ornamental  crested 
having  projecting  eaves  and  gables, 
Dished  with  barge-boards  with  pendants,  and 
nials  at  apex.  ■ Ihe  front  gables  of  each  block 
re  half-timbered  down  to  the  chamber  floor 
ivel,and  have  a bold  projeotion,  similar  to  some 
r the  old  cottages  to  be  found  in  Cheshire,  sup- 
orted  on  a neat  and  simple  timber  corbel 
3arBe.  The  centre  coitages  in  each  block  have 
rnamental  dormer  windows  on  the  roofs,  and 
le  entrance  porches  (that  to  the  centre  dwel- 
ngs  being  to  the  front  and  the  others  facing 
16  ends)  are  features,  having  high-pitched  roofs, 
rejecting  brackets,  stone  corbels,  and  hoods, 
fodneing  altogether  a quaint,  simple,  and  rustic 
feet.  {Similar  dwellings  are  also  being  built 
1 the  Broxbournebu'-y  Estate,  in  Hertfordshire  ; 
le  Overton  Estates,  in  Shropshire  j the  Dirleton 
states,  in  South  Wales;  the  Bletohmordean 
ad  Rowfant  Estates,  in  Sussex ; and  the  Crouch 
and  and  Alfold  Park  Estates,  in  Surrey ; all 
om  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
ihn  Birch,  of  London. 


STABLING  AT  ST.  LEONARD’S. 

A^ BLOCK  of  stabling  has  been  built  at  West 
^na,  St.  Leonard’s,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hatohard, 
pparently  with  more  than  usual  care.  The 
remises  have  a frontage  of  125  ft.  by  a depth 
f 80  ft.,  divided  into  three  yards.  The  front  is 
aonpied  by  apartments  for  coachmen,  stable- 
len,  &c.  it  is  three  stories  in  height,  affording 
ocommodation  for  nine  separate  families.  Two 
f the  blocks  are  united  by  a central  suite  (built 
ver  the  entrance  to  the  middle  yard)  capped 
L “^t^sard  roof,  with  four  louvre  windows 
he  frontage  is  composed  of  white  pressed  bricks, 
'om  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Brassey,  M.P,,  at 
■ylesford,  Kent ; whilst  the  red  bricks  used  in 
ae  Btring-oourses,  archways,  and  window  head- 
igs,  came  from  Suffolk.  The  stabling  is  at  the 
2ar,  and  is  built  with  pale  grey  stock  bricks, 


from  the  yard  of  Mr.  George  Smeed,  Sitting- 
bourne, 

Passing  into  the  central  yard,  on  the  right, 
we  find  the  ground  floor  occupied  with  five  stalls 
and  two  loose  boxes.  The  mangers,  corn-bins, 
&o.,  are  of  iron,  enamelled ; and  throughout  the 
specialties  in  stable  fittings  manufactured  by 
Cottam  & Co.,  Wiasley-street,  Oxford-street, 
are  used.  The  walls  are  finished  in  Koen’s 
cement.  The  flooring  is  formed  of  blue  Stafford- 
shire bricks,  with  bevelled  edges ; and  covered 
iron  channels  are  introduced  for  draining.  Ven- 
tilating shafts  are  carried  from  the  stalls  to  the 
roof;  whilst  air-bricks  are  introduced  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  external  walls,  and  the  windows 
are  made  with  special  facilities  for  opening  at 
the  top.  Gas  is  laid  on  in  every  stable,  coach- 
house,  and  harness-room ; and  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  open  yards  have  herring-bone  briok  paving 
laid  on  lime  concrete.  All  the  sink  traps  are  of 
iron  (Cottam’s  patent),  easily  removable  and 
cleansed.  Bix-inch  drain  pipes  are  used  inside 
the  buildings ; and  9-in.  in  the  yards,  leading  to 
the  main  drain.  Pitch  pine  is  nsed  throughout 
sized  and  varnished,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
paint,  and  there  are  fireplaces  and  grates  in 
every  coach-house  for  ventilation  in  summer,  and 
forairing  and  warming  the  carriages  and  cushions 
in  winter.  Mr.  Capron  was  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  right-hand  man  of  the  owner. 


HELP  THE  WILLING  HORSE. 

Sia.-i-AVater  beds  have  long  been  a boon  to  afflicted 
humanity;  a soft  uniform  pressure  or  support  is  obtained. 
Coula  it,  not,  be  applied  to  horses’  collars  and  saddles  ? 
The;water-b8g  could  bo  made  extra  thick  to  insure  strength. 
Galled  shoulders  and  backs  would  be  unknown.  The  pre- 
sent siutliog  is  faulty,  and  the  poor  horses  know  it.  Could 
they  complain,  they,  like  Balaam’s  ass,  would  lecture  man 
on  needless  pain.  'p. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hampton. — The  Kingstoa  Guardians,  notably 
those  from  Hampton,  have  ordered  that,  for  the 
present,  members  of  the  Board  only  should 
inepeob  the  drawings  of  the  new  schools,  which 
have  been  hung  on  the  walls  of  spare  bedrooms 
in  the  workhouse.  The  architects'  estimates  for 
constructing  the  new  schools  vary  from  3,800L 
to  16,0(J0I.  Iq  framing  the  designs  the  archi- 
tects have  endeavoured  to  embody  therein  all 
the  multifarious  requirements  in  what  they  con- 
sider the  most  economical  manner  consistent 
with  substantiality  of  oonatrnobion,  space,  venti- 
lation, access,  supervision,  administration,  and 
general  oompaotneas.  Each  set  of  plans  shows 
accommodation  for  300  children.  The  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms  for  boys  and  girls  are 
18  fc.  wide, — that  being  the  width  recommended, 
— the  floor  area  for  each  child  being  10  super- 
ficial feet.  In  the  infants’  department  there  is 
something  like  12  fc.  area  to  each  of  the  sixty 
children  accommodated.  Some  of  the  archi- 
tects suggest  the  erection  of  a chapel,  but  others 
have  so  arranged  the  two  principal  schoolrooms 
that  they  can,  by  sliding  partitions,  be  thrown 
together  to  be  used  for  divine  worship.  In  most 
of  the  plans  arrangement  of  the  dormitories 
gives  the  maximum  number  of  beds  that  could 
be  expected  to  be  required,  and  the  wall  spaces 
for  beds  are  arranged  on  a scale  recommended 
by  the  Poor-law  Board,  An  infirmary  is  pro- 
vided,— designed,  of  course,  on  the  most  modern 
and  approved  principle, — for  between  thirty  and 
forty  children,  which  is  found  in  practice  to  be 
the  maximum  number  in  such  institutions  that 
require  to  be  placed  in  the  infirmary  at  one  time. 
The  laundries  are  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the 
architects  in  snoh  positions  that  the  girls  may 
have  easy  access  to  them.  The  baths,  lavatories, 
latrines,  &o.,  are  provided  on  the  scale  found  by 
experience  convenient  in  such  cases.  In  most 
oases  there  is  a general  dining-hall,  lighted,  venti- 
lated, and  warmed,  of  ample  size  to  dine  all  the 
children  at  one  time.  Of  course  a kitchen  is 
provided  wherein  to  store  and  cook  the  food. 
Playgrounds  are  arranged,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  proposed  to  supply  them  with  suitable 
gymnastic  apparatus.  Apartments  are  marked 
off  for  the  master,  matron,  and  other  officers  of 
the  schools. 

Rotherham, — Some  time  ago  plans  and  designs 
for  a new  market  were  advertised  for  by  the 
Rotherham  and  Kimberworlh  Local  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  aunouncements  were  responded 
to  by  six  competitors,  namely, — Messrs.  Hill  & 
Swann,  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield ; Mr,  Rees,  of 
London  ; Mr.  Blackmoor,  of  Rotherham ; Messrs. , 


Barry  & Sons,  of  Liverpool ; Mr.  Marsdan,  of 
Sheffield  ; and  Mr.  Thos.  Dobb,  of  Rotherham. 
Ultimately  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Hill  & Swann 
was  selected  by  the  Board. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ipswich, — For  some  time  past  fears  have  been 
entertained  that  the  walls  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  have  become  unsound,  and  an  examina- 
tion by  Messrs.  Luff,  Damant,  & Hewitt  showed 
that  the  walls  are  in  a very  bad  state.  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  architect,  was  then  oonsolted  by  tho 
churchwardens,  and  made  a report,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  a meeting  of  the  parishioners. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  instead  of 
carrying  out  the  project  of  building  a district 
church  in  High-street,  the  parish  church  should 
be  thoroughly  restored  and  enlarged,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  estimate  of 
the  wst  of  enlarging  the  building.  A second 
meeting  has  been  held,  at  which  Mr.  Barnes 
submitted  four  plans  : by  the  first  the  nave  and 
aisles  would  be  retained  as  at  present,  but  simply 
put  into  thorough  repair,  and  the  obaucel  would 
be  rebuilt,  being  made  as  long  as  the  ground 
would  allow,  heightened  to  the  same  height  as 
the  nave,  and  having  north  and  south  aisles 
added  to  it.  312  additional  sittings  would  thus 
be  afforded,  and  the  cost  would  be  about  2,2003. 
The  second  plan  proposed  that  the  nave  and 
aisles  should  bo  lengthened ; the  coat  would  bs 
about  3,0003.,  and  the  additional  number  of 
slLtings  SID.  The  third  plan  was  to  open  the 
north  and  south  transepts  into  aisles  at  a cost  of 
2,0003.,  giving  207  more  sittings.  The  fourth 
plan  was  to  extend  the  nave  and  aisles  eastward, 
and  to  build  a new  chancel,  giving  300  more 
sittings,  at  a cost  of  2,4003.  Mr._Barnes  said  it 
would  cost  from  6003.  to  8003.  merely  to  repair 
the  church.  Eventually  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  plans  and  to  report  to  an 
adjourned  meeting. 

Butterton  {near  Leek), — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  church  for  Butterton  has  been  laid. 
For  a long  period  the  church  has  been  in  a very 
dilapidated  state ; and,  indeed,  quite  unfit  for 
divine  service.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
rebuild  it  entirely.  A committee  was  formed  j 
it  was  estimated  that  about  1,5003.  would 
accomplish  the  work ; and  over  1,0003.  having 
been  promised,  the  committee  felt  jnstified  in 
beginning  the  undertaking.  Accordingly,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  laid  the  chief  stone. 

Coningsby. — This  ohuroh  has  been  re-opened, 
after  restoration.  The  work  consisted  in  re- 
moving the  gallery  and  all  the  floors  and  fittings 
from  the  interior;  opening  the  closed- up  bay  in 
the  arcade;  taking  down  the  nave  ceiling, 
thereby  exposing  an  oaken  roof,  which  has  been 
retained  ; removiog  all  the  wall  plastering ; re- 
pairing and  pointing  all  the  masonry  inside  and 
out,  rebuilding  the  greater  portion  of  aisle  walls, 
and  renewing  three  of  the  windows  in  the  north 
side;  new  roof  to  the  aisles,  which,  with  the 
nave,  are  covered  with  boarding,  felt,  and  slates  j 
new  glazings  and  floor  to  the  porch  chamber ; 
relaying  floors  of  the  porch  and  alleys  in  church  j 
new  plinth  and  sub-plintb,  with  foundations 
underpinned,  built  to  all  tho  outer  walls  except 
the  north  aisle,  where  the  existing  plinth  was 
repaired  and  refixed.  The  small  pipes  and 
gutter  outlets  were  re-arranged,  and  new  drain- 
pipes laid,  and  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  arcade 
were  amputated,  and  new  foundations  and  bases 
inserted  ; new  boarded  floors  and  sittings,  venti- 
lated beneath  by  air-chambers  ; open  benches  in 
pitch  pine ; and  new  oak  doors  to  the  west 
entrance,  formerly  blocked  up.  The  pulpit,  of 
modern  make,  has  been  reduced  in  height,  and 
adapted  to  the  ancient  stem,  which  was  repaired 
and  refixed  ; the  remains  of  the  old  oak  screen 
of  the  chancel  archway  have  been  retained  ; the 
windows  in  the  rebuilt  portions  of  the  aisles  are 
glazed  with  squares  of  pale  green  and  yellow 
cathedral  glass  in  patterns.  An  organ-chamber 
is  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a 
stone  screen,  with  Devonshire  marble  pillar  and 
carved  cap  and  hood  mould  terminations,  being 
placed  in  the  intervening  wall ; a large  niohway 
to  the  organ-chamber  has  been  formed  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  cbaiicel,  in  the  consernotion  of 
which  marble  shafts  and  carved  caps  are  like- 
wise introduced.  The  windows  iu  the  clearstory 
have  been  walled  up  to  the  spriDglng,  the 
openings  now  forming  triangles,  of  which  each 
side  is  the  segment  of  a circle.  The  paint  and 
colour-wash  have  been  removed  from  the  hewn 
stone  in  the  interior,  the  points  raked  out  and 
pointed,  all  defects  being  made  good  with  new 
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stones.  The  chancel  was  an  inoooTenient 
modern  straotare,  with  plastered  o?ilinga  and 
slated  roof,  the  walls  cemented  outside  to  imitate 
stone.  The  walla  being  well  built,  were  retained, 
the  eastern  end  altered  to  an  octagon,  five 
light  atone  windows,  with  traceried  heads,  and  a 
priest’s  doorway  were  inserted.  The  glaz’ng  is 
of  yellow  and  pale  green  cathedral  sheet-glass  in 
geometric  patterns.  The  roof  is  new,  the  apse 
ceiling  being  formed  with  circular  ribs,  which, 
■with  battlemented  cornice  and  exposed  portion 
of  roof,  are  of  pitch  pine  5 the  spaces  between 
are  plastered  and  painted  blue  ; the  circular  part 
decorated  with  gilt  stars  ; the  floor  is  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles  ; the  steps  are  of  stone,  with  inlaid 
tile  risers;  the  choir  seats  resemble  those  in  the 
chnrch.  A considerable  quantity  of  old  hewn 
stone  was  found  used  as  rubble  in  the  walls  taken 
down,  supposed  to  be  from  the  original  chancel 
and  other  buildings,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  A 
rose-window  in  the  west  end,'  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  gallery,  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  at  the  coat  of  Mr.  Richard  Hartley. 
Messrs,  Hine  & Son,  of  Nottingham,  were  the 
restoration  architects  ; the  contractor,  Mr. 
Young,  of  Lincoln;  the  gas-pipes  and  fittings 
were  provided  by  Mr.  John  Payne,  a local 
tradesman.  The  total  cost  of  the  work,  inolnd- 
ing  every  contingency,  will  probably  approach 
2,0001. 

Newsome  (Hxiddersjield).  — The  fonndation- 
etone  of  a new  church  has  been  laid  at  New- 
some.  The  chnrch  is  to  bo  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
Newsome  is  in  an  ontljing  district  of  the  pariah 
•of  Lockwood.  The  site  has  been  presented  by 
Sir  J.  W,  Ramsden,  who  also  gave  a sum  of 
£001.  towards  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  The 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  working 
people  of  Newsome,  the  first  contribution  of  51. 
being  given  by  a woman  in  a humble  position  in 
society.  The  total  amount  raised  np  to  the  pre- 
sent is  3,511Z.,  leaving  8001.  or  9001.  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  complete  the  undertaking.  The 
chnrch  is  to  be  bnilt  in  the  Gothic  styleof  archi- 
tecture, supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crosaland,  of 
London  and  Leeds,  and  accommodation  is  to  be 
provided  for  between  400  and  500  persona. 

York. — St.  Crux  Chnrch  is  to  be  restored.  The 
general  features  of  tlie  contemplated  restoration 
are  to  remove  the  clearstory  walls  altogether, 
the  columns  and  arcades  being  too  weak  to  sup- 
port them,  and  to  have  a new  open  and  high- 
pitched  roof,  in  which  small  three-light  clear- 
story windows  will  be  inserted,  and  the  roof 
kept  sufficiently  high  at  the  apex  so  as  not  in 
the  least  to  interfere  with  the  large  oast  window 
of  seven  lights.  The  old  square  pews  will  be 
superseded  by  the  more  convenient  seats  of  tho 
present  day,  and  the  organ  will  be  removed  from 
its  present  position  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ohanoel.  The 
tower  will  be  taken  down  and  not  rebuilt,  and  in 
its  place  a bell-turret,  surmounted  by  a floriated 
cross,  and  springing  from  the  west  end  of  the 
nave-roof,  will  be  provided.  The  approach  to  the 
Shambles  from  the  Pavement  will  probably  be 
widened  j and  therefore  it  is  proposed  that,  in 
rebuilding  the  west  front  of  the  church,  it  shall 
be  erected  a few  feet  beyond  the  present  founda- 
tions, and  nearer  to  the  chancel.  A committee 
has  been  appointed,  and  a subscription-list 
opened.  The  architects  employed  are  Messrs. 
J.  B.  & W.  Atkinson,  of  York. 

Breaston.  — The  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Breaston,  in  tbe  county  of  Derby,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  the  interior  of  the  edifice  has 
undergone  considerable  renovation.  The  resto- 
ration is  of  a partial  character,  oomprisiog  the 
removal  of  the  old  box  pews,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  the  fitting  up  of  the  nave  and  aisle 
with  open  benches,  and  the  chancel  with  choir 
stalls,  thereby  providing  sitting  accommodation 
for  about  230  ; the  Babstitution  of  a new  panelled 
■and  traceried  front  in  pitch  pine,  on  a stone  base, 
forthe  “three-decker”  formerlystandiugagainst 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  the  new  one  being 
fixed  near  the  eastern  pier  of  the  nave  arcade. 
The  fittings  generally  arc  simple  in  design,  bnt 
of  ecclesiastical  character,  suitable  for  a village 
chnrch.  A new  oak  altar-rail,  on  wronght-iron 
standards,  has  been  put  in  the  place  of  the 
decayed  balustrade,  and  is  raised  two  steps 
above  the  level  of  tbe  chancel  floor.  The  font  is 
removed  from  the  south  aisle,  and  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  tower,  which  is  now 
thrown  open  to  the  chnrch  by  the  removal  of  a 
western  gallery  and  a brick  wall  bloching  np  the 
tower  arch.  The  latter,  together  with  the  walla 
and  window,  has  been  restored.  The  small 
western  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass. 


representing  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
ohnroh.  This  window  is  the  gift  of  the  rector, 
and  is  from  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
Tho  large  semioircular-headed  window,  of  a 
debased  period,  formerly  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  is  replaced  by  a new  three-light  traceriod 
window,  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
windows,  which  are  chiefly  of  fourteenth-century 
work.  New  boarded  floors  have  been  laid  under 
all  the  benches,  and  red  quarry  floors  to  all  the 
passages.  Amongst  the  struotural  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  new  lead  covering  to  the  sonth 
aisle  roof,  tie-rods,  and  a new  floor  in  the  tower, 
outside  drainage,  and  tho  fixing  of  two  new 
stoves  from  Messrs.  Banks  & Nixon,  of  Not- 
tingham. Tho  architect  was  Mr.  Robert  Evans, 
of  Nottingham  ; and  the  builder  Mr.  Joseph  Gill, 
of  Drayoott,  near  Derby.  Tbe  entire  cost  of 
the  restoration  will  amount  to  430Z. 

Helperthorjpe  {Yorkshire). — The  Yorkshire  wold 
district  is  greatly  beholden  to  tbe  Sykes  family 
for  the  many  new  churches  in  the  East  Riding, 
of  which  two, — Thixendale  and  Fimber, — have 
recently  been  opened,  which  were  bnilt  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  present  baronet.  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes.  Weaverthorpe  Churoh,  also,  has  just 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  re-opening ; 
and  Sir  Tatton  has  just  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  ohoroh  at  Helperthorpe,  having 
razed  tbe  nnpretending  old  Norman  structure  to 
the  ground.  The  new  building  will  be  in  the 
Early  English  stylo,  having  nave  and  chancel 
divided  by  an  arch.  Under  the  east  window 
there  will  be  a reredos  of  marble  and  yellow 
Mansfield  stone,  carved;  on  the  north  side  a 
vestry  ; and  on  the  south  side  a porch,  which  is 
to  be  arched  over.  The  whole  edifice  will  be  of 
Whitby  atone.  At  the  west  end  is  a towor,  with 
a spire,  which  will  be  seen  east  and  west  for  a 
long  distance.  A tnrret,  having  a spiral  stone 
stair,  will  project  from  the  tower  adjoining  the 
porch.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  the 
designer  of  the  Fimber  and  Thixendale  churches, 
and  the  restorer  of  Kirby  Underdale  and 
Weaverthorpe.  The  church  at  Lutton  is  also  to 
be  rebuilt.  The  builder  at  Helperthorpe  is  Mr. 
G.  W.  Booth,  of  London. 

Haddenham. — The  parish  church  bad  fallen 
into  a state  of  great  decay.  The  rector  and 
churchwardens  raised  about  1,400Z.,  and  decided 
to  restore  the  most  dilapidated  part  by  way  of 
beginning  a much  larger  work.  The  north  aisle 
had  been  barricaded  from  the  church  for  two 
years,  because  it  was  unsafe ; therefore  the 
rebnilding  of  the  north  aisle  and  clearstory  forms 
the  subject  of  the  first  contract.  The  fonnda- 
tion-stone  of  tbe  new  north  aisle  is  laid.  The 
total  cost  of  the  contemplated  work  is  upwards 
of  4,0001.  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  of  Cambridge,  is 
the  architect  engaged;  and  Mr.  Elwortby,  of 
Upwell,  the  contractor.  Already  they  have  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  fabric  by  removing 
the  oharebyard  soil  from  the  walls,  which,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  had  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  keep  the  church  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. 

Haslemere. — The  parish  chnrch  of  Haslomere 
has  been  reconsecrated  and  opened  for  divine 
service,  after  having  been  closed  for  a period  of 
twelve  months.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  a small  portion  of  the  north  wall,  the  church 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  a veatry  and  a chancel 
have  been  added.  Tbe  walls  and  roofs  have 
been  raised  several  feot,  the  galleries  and  pews 
swept  away,  and  the  body  of  the  churoh  is  new- 
seated  with  plain  open  benches  of  pitch-pine, 
the  chancel  seats  being  of  oarved  oak.  Between 
sixty  and  seventy  additional  sittings  have  been 
provided.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  James 
Harris,  of  Woking  Station,  who  took  the  contract 
for  the  restoration  of  Chiddingfold  Church.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  of 
London,  under  whose  snpeivision  the  work  has 
been  carried  out. 

Buxton. — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  St.  James,  at  Buxton. 
Tho  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  October,  1869, 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  presented  tbe 
site  and  a donation  to  the  bnilding  fond.  The 
church,  which  has  been  bnilt  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester, stands  upon  the  bill  behind  Broad-walk. 
The  design  is  incomplete,  as  the  tower  and 
spire  have  yet  to  be  erected.  The  walla  are  of 
blnisb-grey  rabble-stone,  the  dressings  are  also 
of  a local  stone,  and  the  roof  is  cf  reddish-brown 
tiles  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Internally 
the  church  is  lined  with  red  brick,  relieved  with 
white  labels  and  string  mouldings,  which  are 
freely  used  in  the  apse.  The  ohorch  is  to  accom- 
modate 790  persons,  and  it  has  been  arranged 
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that  one  side  of  the  building  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  visitors,  and  the  other  half  to  resi- 
dents.  The  sittings  are  all  free.  The  contract  for 
the  building  and  the  fittings  was  3,5181.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brown,  of  Stockport,  was  the  builder. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cowfold. — The  new  school  here  has  beau 
opened.  The  school,  with  the  teachers’  residence 
attached  thereto,  was  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hopar.  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  is 
40  ft.  by  22  ft , and  14  ft.  to  the  plate,  and  its 
class-room  is  18  ft.  by  18  fc. ; it  is  thus  supposffl 
to  have  sufficient  room  to  accommodate^  laO 
children.  The  teachers’  residence,  also  built  ol 
stone,  is  a honse  of  six  rooms.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  school  is  erected  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Hoper,  and  the  expenses  respecting  the  fixtures, 
&c.,  of  the  school  were  borne  by  Mr.  W.  Borrei 
and  Mrs.  Borrer. 

Mytholmroyd.—The  erection  of  the  new  Wes- 
leyan school  is  now  being  proceeded  with,  the 
plans  being  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Halifax.  Tbe  school 
adjoins  the  chapel,  and  will  be  in  two  stories. 
The  principal  front  gives  an  entrance  doorway, 
with  window  on  each  side.  Over  this,  in  the 
seooed  stage,  will  be  a large  window,  sami- 
circular  in  the  heading,  with  mullion  in  the 
centre.  At  the  side  there  are  seven  windows  ii 
each  story,  those  in  the  upper  being  circular 
headed.  Ou  the  first  floor  are  two  vestries,  e 
large  vestry,  kitchen,  and  infants’  schoolrocM 
18  ft.  long,  fitted  with  a Bmall_  gallery.  The 
large  room  in  the  upper  story  will  be  20  yard{ 
long,  by  10^  wide.  There  will  be  accommodatioi 
for  330  scholars. 

Halifax. — Additions  and  extensions  are  abou 
to  be  made  to  the  girls’  and  infants’  school  ii 
Chnroh-street,  the  plans  for  which  have  beei 
designed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  this  town,  architeol 
Tbe  new  building  will  stand  at  tbe  lower  end  0 
the  present  open  playground,  to  the  north  of  th 
school,  which  it  will  open  into.  It  will  be  in  thi 
Gothic  style,  and  in  three  stories.  The  base 
ment  will  be  the  covered  playground.  Over  thi 
will  be  the  infants’  schoolroom,  and  in  tbe  thin 
story  will  be  tbe  girls’  school.  A separat 
entrance  will  be  formed  alongside  the  grouni 
into  the  now  building.  When  completed  ther 
will  be  additional  accommodation  for  about  20 
children.  


§aoIi3  lltctifatb. 

The  Law  and  Science  of  Ancient  Lights.  B 
Homebsha.1I  Cox,  M.A.  London : H.  Sweel 
1871. 

As  this  is  the  second  edition  of  a reprint  froi 
a periodical,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  t 
do  more  than  mention  its  appearance.  We  tua 
add,  however,  that  it  has  been  oonaidcrabl; 
enlarged.  

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  1 
James  II.  By  Loed  Macaulay.  A ne' 
edition,  in  two  volumes. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speechen> 
Lord  Macaulay.  Longmans  & Co.  Londoi 
1871. 

In  three  compact,  cheap,  and  well-printe 
volumes  we  have  here  the  works  of  one  whOE 
writings,  popular  as  they  now  are,  will  grow  i 
value  and  estimation  as  the  years  roll  bj 
Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  full  of  knofl 
ledge,  and  heightened  with  wisdom,  is  one  t 
the  most  delightful  reading-books  in  the  lai 
guage.  A careful  study  of  the  iutrodnotoi 
chapter  cannot  be  made  by  any  without  laatin 
advantage.  The  collection  of  his  miscellaneoi 
writings  and  speeches  now  published  inolnd' 
some  of  the  earliest  and  some  of  the  late 
works  which  he  composed. 


Lighthouse  Illumination:  being  a Description 
the  Solophotal  System,  and  of  Azimuthal  Co 
densing  and  other  new  For7ns  of  Lighthou 
Apparatus.  By  Thomas  Stevenson,  F.H.S.I 
C.E.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh  : A. 
C.  Black.  1871. 

The  first  edition  of  this  standard  work,  datii 
in  1859,  and  an  account  of  which,  at  aor 
length,  we  gave  at  the  time,  is  now  ont  of  pru 
and  tbe  new  edition  has  been  carefully  reviS' 
and  corrected,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  : 
the  late  improvements.  The  progress  of  the  e 
deavoors  to  supply  lighthonses  and  minor  ooe 
lights  with  gas  and  with  electric  lights  is  brong 
down  to  the  present  time. 
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VAUIORUM. 


In  the  current  namber  of  the  Contemporary 
mew  Lady  Pollock  contributea  a taatefal  and 
teresfcmg  article  on  the  ''  Comedie  Francjaiae.” 
t the  close  the  accompliahed  writer  aaya,— 
“EnelishaudienceB,  lookiagon  at  performances  so  excel- 
‘ ‘I'e  P'-ench  are 

,1?  ^ P*‘°P‘e5  an<i  tbia  ia  why  they  act  so 

ill,  but  this  18  a mtstake.  The  Socidid  dLa  Comddie 
•anfaise  is  exceptional  in  its  perfection,  even  in  PaTis^l 
developed  : it  is  the  result  of  labour, 
a be  trailed  “tV^®  Thdiitre  Franfais  because  there  it 
rew«rild  ^' 1^^^  ’■®  tradition,  there  it  can 

Ahlilh  ^ conditions  could  not  exist  if  the 

Ida  supported  by  national 

•cesH  Bofely  upon  immediate 

’l  ar  ’ ^'bich  18  a mere  money  speculation 

the  rn!.?!  J®®®.  •®''.®  dependent  upon  the  favour 

srfn^^!.  order  or  drama  exists  as  a public 

.ertainment.  At  Berlin  and  Dresden  there  are  com- 
'r6'til?Shpr®i^*fK  ■''®  Fran9aiBe,  and  per- 

BOO  Sh»1rs  aims.  An  Englishman  who  wishes 

rmanv  Tn^ff  ^ ihoroughly  well  acted  must  go  to 
^ecfasaSl'^n?  managers  have  wished 

at  ablf  o uoassisted  by  Govern. 

?inc  in  f.nf  y®  “*®  “PP'ause  of  the  moment, 

ch  marlf  f ^ r ^PProhation  of  the  coarser  tastes 

ken  dn«.n^L!i  P'ayeoing  public,  they  have 

•he  <un«  u’  ‘‘'®  consequence  ot  this  deterioration 
deterioration 
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Eight  oot  of  the  ten  parts  oontainingthe  Offl- 
1 Reports  on  the  variona  seotiena  of  the  London 
ernational  Exhibition  have  been  iaaned  by 
aara.  J.  M.  Johnson  & Sana,  and  will  be  found 
yalue  to  those  who  really  wish  to  derive  ad- 
Itago  from  the  varions  objects  in  the  col. 
JOn.  The  remaining  two  will  be  published 

the  end  of  this  week. A Seyenleonlh 

tion  has  been  issued  of  Moleaworth's  very 
I^ooket  Book,  or  Useful  Formulto  and 
moranda  for  Civil  and  Moohanioal  Engineers  ” 

'Od;.  What  more  ueed  be  said  of  it  ? Wo 

e from  the  Augaab  part  of  the  People's 
raznie  a sensible  paragraph  on  Indecmon  ; 

'tbosl  whn  us.  few  are  more  tiresome 

no  ° Will  never  do  anything  thoroughly.  Theii 
s are  incomplete.  A natural  defleieney  of  brain 
ture  mars  their  deeds.  They  lesrrthrLor  ooT: 

always  remembersometbing  to  be  done  iust  as^ihev 

ld«nA  1^®  ®P°’*  theefieot  and  gooLn^iry 

^eparture  by  runningbaokfor  a pocket-bandkerchief 
morsndum-book,  or  a final  order  to  the  waiter.  But 
richt^oU  not  let  others  do  what  they 

matter  has  been  settled.  It  is  an 
1 the  way““ Vsm«^  ^®®®P‘  ‘decisions;  it 

a bin.  nJl  ■*•  done  IS  sometimes  better 

. temnerf  Prepared  or  in  preparation.  These  hesi. 

’ ^'^^crer,  won’t  let  the  small  thing  do 

d hw  been  Bettled,®dis. 

d.  Then  they  say,  'Oh!  bat—'  The  lackleas 
?in  ‘*’®  °f  just  as  it 

MDg  steadily  and  safety  out  of  the  room, -caught  bv 
to^har  pal'ed  back  all  fiiistercd  aadram^ 

to  have  a smut  rubbed  ofl  its  nose." 


English  Watering-places.— The  Registrar- 
(xeneral  m his  last  return  says,—"  As  at  this 
season  of  the  year  people  leave  towns  in  search 
ot  health,  a special  report  is  supplied  of  the 
state  of  the  forby-seven  principal  Ecglish  water- 
ing.placea,  which  it  is  gratifying  to  find  are 
nnasnally  healthy.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,— thirty-eight  on  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
the  seaside,  and  nine  inland.  Many  English 
people  naturally  resort  to  foreign  countries  to 
pass  their  holidays,  for  varions  valid  reasons  j 
bnt  neither  they,  nor  any  others  in  search  of 
health,  can  find  healthier  places  than  in  England 
Oermany  has  her  Rhine,  great  as  the  river  of  a 
email  continent  can  be,  bub  without  the  grandeur 
variety,  and  freshness  of  the  sea  encircling  the 
Lnglish  coast  j here  the  green  grass,  flowers,  and 
l^ohage  can  fairly  compete  not  only  with  the  dry 
hot,  dnsty  air  of  Continental  towns,  bat  with  the 
choicest  resorts  of  the  country.  The  proprietors 
of  theEnglish  watering-places  have  much  to  learn 
irom  Continental  rivals ; and  so,  perhaps,  have 
the  English  visitors,  who,  by  opener  and  easier 
manners  in  their  iLteroourse  with  each  other 
would  add  greatly  to  their  own  oheeifulness 
enjoyment,  and  health.  The  salnbrity  of  the 
English  watering-places  admits,  tio,  of  im- 
provement } but  all  the  sanitary  arrangements 
contrast  favourably  with  the  inconveniences  and 
insalubrities  abroad,  which  are  likely  to  be 
tested  by  the  coming  epidemic.  With  regard  to 
the  copious  drinking  of  the  various  waters 
which  still  survives,  under  the  auspices  of  Ger- 
man  doctors,  it  has  apparently,  like  blood-letting, 
lost  favour  in  England  j but  those  who  still  have 
laith  in  the  miraculous  influences  of  solutions  of 
the  various  salts,  gases,  and  sulphur  need  lack  no 
indulgence  in  English  inland  watering-places.” 


sit  to  Barking  Sewage  rarm. — By 

ition  of  the  managers  of  the  Lodge  Farm 
rking,  a large  portion  of  which  is  irrigated’ 
well  known,  by  metropolitan  sewage  a 
er  of  country  gentlemen  and  well-known 
iltonsts  have  paid  a visit  to  it,  for  the 
ae  of  examining  the  crops.  The  impression 
ced  upon  all  the  visitors  was,  as  they 
r professed,  extremely  favourable  The 
I operandi  is  exactly  like  that  pursued  at 
•ope  s farm,  near  Romford.  This  year  the 
prs  of  the  Lodge  Farm  prevailed  upon 
'oppin  to  irrigate  adjoining  land  with 
e J and  what  struck  most  observers  was 
lere  and  there  there  were  large  patches 
■ entirely  bare.  This  was  explained  by 
ct  that  the  sewage  had  been  applied  by  a 
er  not  skilled  in  the  art.  and  it  had  been 
fly  distributed.  One  portion  of  the  farm 
own  five^crops  of  wheat  in  succession,— in 
words,  it  has  grown  wheat  since’  the 
) operations  began  ; and  this  portion  was 
It  to  bo  doing  best.  The  oats  also  looked 
Ui  onions  there  were  magnificent  crops. 
3ar  they  sold,  on  the  ground  for  50h  per 
oome  of  the  onions  were  17  in.  round. 
;e-gra88,  as  usual  under  sewage,  bad  a 
id  appear.anc0.  To  this  crop  12,000  tons 
^ge  per  acre  has  been  applied  this  year  • 
ir  crops,  amounting  to  30  tons  per  acre’ 
iready  been  ont.  Two  more,  equal  in 
‘7>  are  expected. 


The  Sanitary  Requirements  of  Xlver- 
pool. — Dr.  Stallard,  popularly  known  in  Liver- 
pool as  the  Lancet  CommisBioner,  baa  delivered 
a lecture  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on 
this  subject.  The  meeting,  although  somewhat 
limited  in  namber,  was  a very  influential  one,  being 
purely  representative,  the  audience  consisting  of 
medical  men,  members  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poi-ation  the  Select  Vestry,  the  West  Derby, 
Toxteth  Park,  Walton,  Garston,  and  other  Local 
Boards.  Mr.  Clarke  Aepinall  presided.  In 
course  of  the  lecture,  Dr.  Stallard  said  he  had 
but  one  principle  to  ofler,  by  which  to  raise  the 
Btandard  of  public  health ; but  that,  he  believed, 
would  meet  ail  the  requirements  of  the  case— 
namely,  cleanliness,  which  in  its  full  mean- 
ing included  purity  also.  Alter  dwelling 
upon  this  portion  of  the  subject,  the  lecture? 
said  the  municipal  authorities  must  work  bv 
example  rather  than  by  law.  In  the  two  great 
matters  of  clean  foundations  and  wholesome 
sewers,  they  have  been  utterly  at  fault.  It  is 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  former  do  not 
consist  of  d-y  ash  and  cinders  and  the  detritus 
ot  granite,  bat  of  the  disputed  “ other  matters  ” i 
Jiable  to  decomposition,  and  offensive  even  after  ' 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  months.  The  principle  is 
Dy  L»rs.  Parkes  and  Sanderson  admitted  to  be 
bad,  and  why  these  distinguished  sanitarians 
should  have  then  proceeded  to  sanction  it  he 
could  not  explain.  Sewer  deposits,  cleansing 
and  ventilation  formed  the  chief  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  the  lecture,  for  which  a warm  vote 
ot  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Stallard. 


The  City  Surveyor  of  Canterbury.— A 

copy  of  a petition  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hall  the 
Canterbury  city  surveyor,  has  been  served ’upon 
every  inhabitant,  accompanied  by  a oironlarfrom 
Mr.  n.  H.  Hall,  of  Wincheap,  stating  that  the 
signature  of  each  person  receiving  it  will  be 
solicited.  The  petition  is  addressed  to  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  and  although  somewhat 
lengthy,  the  gist  of  it,  says  our  anthority,  the 
bouth  Eastern  Gazette,  is  that  Mr.  Hall  is  not 
competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  because 
he  18  selected  by  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  their  architect  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
which  they  are  carrying  ont.  The  petition 
therefore  requests  the  corporation  to  give  its 
serious  and  immediate  attention  to  the  matter, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  equitable  arrano-e- 
ment  between  the  council,  the  ratepayers,  and 
the  surveyor.  The  paper  named  says  : — ” We 
have  not  heard  of  any  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion ever  having  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Hall  discharges  the  duties  of  hia 
office;  nor  do  we  believe  that  he  allows  his 

private  practice  (which  the  council  has  peiraitted 
him  to  carry  on)  to  interfere  in  the  least  with 
those  daties.” 


Opeclog:  of  the  I7ew  Council  Chamber, 
MCacclesheld. — The  new  council-room  of  the 
enlarged  town-hall,  Macclesfield,  has  been  opened 
on  the  occasion  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council.  The  room  is  fitted  np  in  imiba- 
tion^  of  the  Honae  of  Commons,  so  far  as  the 
seating  of  the  members  is  concerned.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  room  are  said  not  to 
be  so  good  as  expected,  or  the  council  have  nob 
yet  acquired  the  oratorical  pitch  at  which  their 
voices  can  be  clearly  heard  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  The  building  is  now  com- 
plebe.  The  original  estimate  of  coat  was  G.OOOZ.  • 
lb  had  reached  to  the  snm  of  6,540i.  14-3.  9Jd 
which  comprised  the  extras,  including  tiles  for 
entrance-hall,  1121.;  new  staircase,  120L;  and 
ail  item  of  87Z.  15s.  7d.  for  French  polishing. 
The  Item  of  1201.  for  a new  staircase  was  occa- 
sioned by  finding  that  the  old  staircase  was  not 
hfc  to  put  up  in  the  new  place,  as  was  at  first 
intended.  ^ The  business  was  inaugurated  by  the 
conaideration  of  the  necessity  for  a new  covered 
market.  The  question,  however,  was  nob  decided. 


enormons  dimensions 
tae  trade  m petroleum  has  assumed  in 
I are  not  generally  known  ; the  demand 
laoe  with  the  supply,  ihe  discovery  of 
s IS  one  of  the  great  events  of  our  time. 
al  export  of  oil  from  America  and  Canada 
amounted  to  dose  upon  150,000,000 


Indictment  as  to  a Brickfield.— A charge 
ot  a criminal  nature,  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  position  of  the  defendant,  has  been  tried 

at  the  Kent  Summer  Assizes,  in  Maidstone.  It 

was  au  indictment  for  obtaining,  by  false  repre- 
sentatiODS,  a valuable  security  and  money,  against 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Engl'sb,  late  rector  of  Milton,  near  Sitting, 
bourne.  He  ^was  the  owner  of  a brickfield  at 
Ramham,  which  he  advertised  in  the  Builder  as 
being  to  let ; and  he  entered  into  arrangements 
with  an  inventor  of  brick-making  machines,  a 
Mr.  Peter  Bawden,  for  the  land.  The  indict- 
meut,  as  well  as  previous  proceedings,  related 
to  the  fitness,  or  rather  the  unfitness,  of  the  soil 
o make  bricks,  and  to  alleged  miarepresenta- 
tiona  as  to  it.  After  a protracted  trial,  lasting 
oyer  the  best  part  of  three  days,  the  jury  were 
di^aoharged  without  a verdict,  six  being  in  favour 
ot  a conviction  and  six  for  an  acquitlal.  This 
was  nnfortunate  alike  for  the  prosecutor  and  the 
defendant. 


Restraint  of  Trade. — A master-builder  in 
Boston,  IJ.S.,  had  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral  to 
build,  and  thought  it  wise  to  send  some  of  his 
freestone  to  New  York  tobecut.  The  Freestone 
tatters  Association,  in  Boston,  on  this  imposed 
upon  him  a penalty  of  500  dollars,  and  when  he 
refused  payment,  ordered  the  workmen  to  quit 
hiB  employment.  To  save  time  and  money  he 
paid  the  penalty  imposed,  and  then  the  men 
were  permitted  to  return  to  him.  He  afterwards 
brought  an  action  against  the  association  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sum  he  had  paid.  The  judge 
ruled  that  the  master-builder  bad  no  right  of 
action.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  the 
judgment  was  reversed.  It  was  held  that  a 
conibination  against  an  “ employing  mechanic  ” 
each  as  tbac  which  had  been  resorted  to,  was 
illegal,  and  that  if  he,  apprehending  injury  to 
hi6  business,  paid  money  as  in  this  case  it  had 
been  paid,  he  may  recover  such  sum,  and  may 
compel  the  associated  body  to  recoup  him  for 
whatever  additional  damage  may  result  from 
tneir  conduct. 


A Wew  I.lghthonse.— The  foundation-stono 
ot  a new  lighthouse  has  been  laid  at  the  Long- 
Ships  off  Lana;8.end.  The  lighthouse  will  be 
llo  ft.  above  high  water,  and  the  light  will  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 


Brickfields  under  the  Tactory  Act.— In 

view  of  the  approaching  application  of  the 
^^ctory  Acts  to  all  brickfields,  Mr.  G.  Smeed 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Ray,  “as  respectively  the  largest 
bnckmaker  in  England,  and  the  certifyinc^  lur- 
geon  for  one  of  the  most  important  brickmaking 
districts,”  write  to  the  Times  as  to  their  exne? 
rience  on  this  subject.  The  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  they  say,  have  for  two  years  been 
^notly  and  oniversaliy  carried  out  in  the 
Kentish  brickfields.  They  have  been  found 
already  to  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the 
workpeople,  and  to  have  caused  no  unreasonable 
moonvemence  to  the  employer.  This  result, 
they  add,  has  been  in  a great  measure  brought 
about  by  the  tact,  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
their  inspector,  Mr.  F.  H.  Whymper.  They 
strongly  recommend  its  application  to  all  brick- 
fields,  no  matter  how  few  the  number  of  hands 
employed  therein. 


The  Printers’  Almshouses. — The  cere- 
mony of  opening  two  wings  recently  added  to  the 
Printers’  Almshonaes,  Wood-green,  took  place  on 
Saturday,  in  the  presence  of  Earl  Stanhope  and 
a nnmerouB  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  new  edifices  are  Gothic  in  style. 
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Tbo  Inslitatlon  of  Civil  Englnoers.- 

Dnring  the  last  three  months, 

have  laken  place  in  this  Boo.oty  '“‘f 

election  of  four  „t  Members  fonr 

dates,  the  transfer  to  the  doss  or  are 

In’thfB“m“perioa“tCaeathB  have^heenj^^^ 

S:r“e^°rtL?rMTrnhe“.£  New^oJ 

TT  De’la  P,  Morphy,  Mr.  E.  Ritohie,  and  Mr. 
r Willis  There  are  now  on  the  books  fifteen 
Hororory  Members,  730  Members,  1.059  As»o. 
dates,  and  205  Btndents^_  making  tjgslker 


A Great  Tall  of  Granite.— On  the  7th 

inst.  a large  blast  of  gunpowder  was  Sred  at  the 
Moantsorrel  Quarries,  attended  with  very 
able  roBolts.  The  cliff,  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  Midland  Eailway,  ' hi 

Leicester,  standing  boldly  np  100  ft.  in  height 
and  many  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  was 
pierced,  about  40  ft.  from  the  ground,  by  a deep 
bore-hole,  and  4501b.  of  powdei- secured  therein. 
When  the  blast  was  fired  the  whole  face  of  the 
rook  came  away  together,  witn  soaroely^  any 
other  sound  than  the  ornsh.ng  of  the  rook  m its 
fall.  The  quantity  thrown  down  is  estimated  at 
20,000  tone. 

the  Itafly 


For  slteratiom  and  addilion.  to  the  Conreot,  Haowell 
Jth.BatoaeasWild.  Mr.  E Wdbj  hopn  .rdtitdOt. 
Qaaatitia.  soppliad  by  •‘■rdiOB  Bond  ^ 

° I 

Eaton  & Cliaptnan  


For  building  Middleton  Cottage,  for  Mr.  Dobbs,  Newn. 

ham.  Mr.  Edwin  Bays,  architect:— 

Wilson  & Son  (accepted)  I' 


For  Tilla  reeidence  for  Mr.  Floyd,  Nownbam  Ci 

Cambridge.  Mr.  Edwin  Bays,  architect  p 

Nmhals  12  2 

Kidd  ^ 


and  205  Students,  making  together  i interesting  Discovery  m 
aTist  exactly  1,000  on  the  SOlh  .of  Ubapel,  Chichester. - A arscove^ 

. ® in  looa  than  nine  intarfsoh  has  mat  boon  made  during  the  p g 


2,009, 


Novembe'r,  1862 ; so  that  in  less  than  nine 
years  the  gross  number  has  been  more  than 
doubled. 


liondon  and  County  Bank.— At  the  meet- 
bg  held  last  week,  a report  was  presented 
which  may  certainly  be  termed  remarkable.  II 
showed  an  available  balance  of  91,4491.,  in 
elnding  a previous  balance  of  4,3491.,  and  i 
dividend  was  declared  of  6 per  cent.,  with  a 
bonus  of  3 per  cent.,  for  the  half-year,  being  at 
the  rate  of  IS  per  cent,  per  annum,  absorbing 
90,0001.,  and  leaving  4,4491.  to  be  earned  for- 
ward. At  the  corresponding  date  cf  last  year, 
the  distribution  was  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent., 
and  7,1811.  was  carried  forward.  The  paid  up 
capital  and  the  reserve  remain  respectively  at 
1^00,0001.  and  500,0001.  The  deposits  held  ^e 
14  506,2871.,  an  increase  of  1,133, -1931.,  and  the 
acceptances  are  2,640,1381.,  an  increase  of 
769  422L  The  shareholders  have  only  to  ne 
assured  that  proper  oare  has  been  exercised  m 
investigating  the  securities  on  which  the  depo- 
aitors’  millions  have  been  lent,  and  then  they 
may  feel  thoroughly  satiefied  with  the  progress 
of  the  establishment,  and  their  own  prospects. 


The  Iffew  Sidings  at  South  Kensington 
Station. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  C.  Fortescae  Eaid  these  sidings  were 
not  examined  and  approved  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  no  report  having  been  recoivod 
previously  totheir  construction  ; but  under  a Bill 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  this  year, 
such  examination  and  approval  would  be  requi- 
site in  future.  The  dangers  of  crossings  might 
bv  proper  signalUng  be  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  block  system 
was  now  being  introduced  on  all  lines.  The  late 
accident  happened  because  the  signalman  noade 
use  of  a band-lamp  showing  a green  light  instead 
of  a red  one ; and  it  could  not  have  occurred 
had  the  permanent  system  been  in  operation. 
An  accident  at  this  spot  had  been  foretold  by 
frequenters  of  the  line. 


Cbauei,  ,* 

intsrest  has  just  been  made  durirg  the  P™g' 
of  the  restoration.  Daring  the  last  visit  ol  Mr. 
Scott,  the  arohiteot,  he  directed  that 
work  should  be  removed,  which  seemed  «>  ^9  ”P 
an  old  window  on  the  northern  side,  immediately 
over  tho  monument  of  Bishop  Bickley,  and  a 
onrions  coved  reoeas  has  been  opened  ont 
wherein  vestiges  of  very  hnoient  painting  may 
be  traced.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been 
floral,  treated  conventionally,  and  rt  IB  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Immortality  Clieap.— Some  Bohools  have 
been  built  in  Enshall.  Thememorial  stones  laid 
tho  other  day  " consist  of  seven  marble  ‘skleto, 
ranged  along  theinner  side  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
lower  Bohool,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor 
and  the  person  laying  the  tablet,  together  with  a 
snitable  passage  of  Soriptnre,  and  boieg  sot  m a 
framework  ol  stained  brown  oak,  relieved  with 
white  and  gold,  and  snrmonnted  with  a hand- 
somely car«d  pediment.”  The  whole  cost  of 
the  building  and  land  is  to  be  but  5001. 1 w that 
these  seven  donors,  who,  moreover,  have  hot 
found  all  the  money,  have  bought  honour  at  a 
Bmall  coat. 

a isrow  Motive  Power.  — A citizen  of  New 
Orleans  has  recently  been  experimenting  with 
ammonia  as  a motive  power,  and  ho  claims  that 
there  iB  a probability  that  it  may  supersede 
horse-power  on  street  railroads.  ““j 

monia;  he  urges,  when  snbjeeted  to  a heat  of 
63  degrees  Fahrenheit,  turns  to  a vapour,  which 
produces  a ptessure  of  601b.  to  the  Bfish™ 

La  this  pressure  can  be  applied  like  steam,  and 
made  subject  to  the  same  oontrollmg  lufluenoes. 


For  the  mein  buildmi  ol  s new  brewery  at 
for  Mr.  Biehard  Warwick.  Mr.  Wm.  Buss  faaaOOS 
architect,  who  supplied  the  quantities  = . . 

Halliday&Cane  £*.160  J J 

3:2™  S 2 

TiJi;"’ a.ees  o o 

Freiwell  3.650  0 0 

8teTenson'&  Weston  (accepted).  3.630  0 0 

Duke  " 


For  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  Ashh^jk 
Church,  Sussex.  Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  architect 
Dalby  (accepted) Ll.Oiia 


For  the  erection  of  two  cottages  at  Chelsea.  Mess) 

Eborall  £419  15 

J.  4A.  Eborail  ^ ^ 

l-feijew  S65  O O 

h 365  0 0 

B«38  &,  Sun  (accepted) 2®^  ^ ® 


For  Bt.  Peter’s  Church,  Birkdale.  Messrs.  T.  D,  Bai’ 
& Bods,  architects.  QuauUues  supplied 

^ 

p.„ukBu...ll » , 

yat.Miiooopted)  “ j 

MW'h'b"*'  |,i-“  S S I' 


For  Presbyterian  ohnrcb,  Woolwich.  Messrs.  Eel 
shon  4 Piie..archilecta 



Kirk 

Grover 

Tongue  

Blackmore  4 Morley  y.. 

* Accepted. 


£2.895 
2,762  0 u 
2.689  0 0 
2,119  0 0 
2,363  0 0 


, Mr.. 


For  building  cottage  residence,  Hornsey-r 
Tiney,  architect:—  ^ q , 

HBwkes  sw  0 0 

Hib!eti4Son  m 0 0 ' 

Heath  (accepted)  330  0 0 ; 


Wood  Pulp  for  Paper.— The  North  of 
Europe  Wood  Pulp  Company  is  aunouuced  with 
a capital  of  50,0001.  in  10.000  shares  of  57.  each. 
Wood  pulp,  it  is  said,  can  be  used  for  every  pur- 
pose to  -which  paper  is  applied.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  in  papier.macM,  it 
seems,  have  been  made  from  it,  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  being 
cheaper  and  lighter  than  plaster  and  can  be 
used^for  hats  and  bonnets  like  ftlt.  We  have 
seen  a fine  wood  pulp  of  surpiising  whiteness  lor 
such  a substance,  bleoched  by  a chemical  pro- 
cess at  Bolton’s  in  Holborn ; but  whether  the 
pnlp  to  be  used  by  this  company  be  the  same  we 
do  nob  know. 


Deparm.e  of  Engineers  for  America. 

Lust  week  about  thirty  of  the  eugmeers  at  pre- 
sent on  strike  in  Newcastle  for  the  nine  honis 
Bjstem  left  the  Central  Station, 

Liverpool,  from  which  port  they  will  ‘kip 
America.  On  the  same  morning,  a number  of 
men  loft  Newonstle  for  London,  where  there  IB  a 
plentiful  demand  for  engineering  labour. 


For  iCBidence,  with  etabling,  4c..  Mount.grove,S 
.t»d  Me..r.  SpMd,n|j  S KmeUt,  srcSu.cU,  t! 

Uti..b,  Mr.  Cke..eiLsn.do«»:-  5,,  , 

FaimaniEoiheringham  4,-3y  « « 

Sykes  

Berivener  4 White  . 

Wood 

Wicks,  Baugs,  4 Co, 



Highiiagale 
Saul 


4,135  0 0 
3,aU5  0 0 
3,'J63  0 0 
3.045  0 0 
3,837  0 0 
3,845  0 0 


—After  a run 


Tbe  Gallery  of  Illustration.  — 

of  186  performances  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Oerma  ^ 
Eeed  and  thoir  coadjntors,  “ A Sensation  Novel 
is  about  to  be  withdrawn.  A new  Entoitam- 
ment  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketohley  is  to 
in  its  stead  on  Monday  next.  Mr.  Sketchley 
was  BO  Bucoe.slal  in  bis  last  two  eomedies  m 
the  Strand  that  we  feel  sate  m looking  foiward 
to  a pleasant  hour  or  so  m Eegent-street. 

Sniveyer  for  rainHam.— More  than  one 
correspondent  writes  to  comment  on  the  beggarly 
salaries  offered  lor  a sn.veyor  and  assistant- 

snrveyor  for  rarnham  Highway  D^trmt.  8^ 


Iteplieusoo  (accepted)  3,315 


For  tho  erection  ot  three  .hops  in  Oolden  lloil 
Portamouth.  lot  Messra.  Pike,  tipicer,  4 Co.,  M. 
p“!.moiith!  Mr.  B.  0.  Evelegh,  arohiloot.  Qo.Ml| 
MesstB.  lioughion  4 Rake  :— 

RobtriB  4 Light  

Ward  

Absulom 

Smith  

Whillier4Dore  

Quick  

While  4 Son 

Gardener  

Barnee  4 Moody 

Mrs.  Ring  (acoepied).., 


..£1,635  0 C 
..  1,.188  0 C, 
..  1,465  0 6’ 
..  1,455  0 6| 
. 1,445  0 6' 


1,395  0 t' 
1,296  0 ( 
1,-243  0 (I 
, 1,236  0 li 


Tacts  for  Geologists.  — Aa  a large  pile 
used  in  the  conetruction  of  a new  pier  at 
Haatinga  waa  being  driven  into  its  poaition,  it 
came  upon  an  exceedingly  hard  substance,  so 
hard  88  to  break  off  the  massive  screw  at  the 
end  of  the  pile.  The  obstruction  was  found  to 
be  a large  trunk  of  oak  in  tbe  submarine  forest 
which  exists  off  tbe  town.  It  was  afterwards 
diawn  up,  and  measures  3 ft.  across  at  ^tbe 
widest  part,  by  24  ft.  in  length.  It  weighs 
about  two  tons,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  yet 
found.  The  pier-head  is  evidently  in  the  very 
heart  of  tbe  forest,  as  several  smaller  trees  have 
been  previonsly  taken  up,  and  many  others  are 
scattered  about. 


‘surTLoc  ’for  Farnham  Highway  Bistr.ot.  | Fov Jhe 

aud  651.  a year  respectively,  neilher  of  them  of  Port:m^ 

hoiuu  allowed  to  “undertake  any  other  dntieB  l}u.»uue.  mpphodM 


bfcing’  aUowed  to  “undertake  any  other  duties 
than^  those  of  the  office,  without  the  written 
sanction  and  permission  of  the  Board. 

Monumcutal.-Mr.  W.  D.  Keywortb,  jun 
Las  completed  a maible  statue  of  bir  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suftblk,  and  Lord  Ohanwllor  of 
England,  A.D.  1383,  to  be  placed  in  tbe  New 
Towuhall,  Kingatou-upon-Hull- 


Ligbt,  Biclhera 
■V’lckerB  4 Crane  ... 
Mills  4 Hay  ter  ...... 

Smith  

Heave  

Baxnea  4 Moody  ... 
Ilariis  (accepieu; 


£6,285  0 1 
4.917  9 I 
4,496  19  i| 
4,495  7 I 
4,491  7 I 


sloSi  19  : 


965  6 


me  Euiveyer  of  Works  and  PaMlc 
KTiiirtineB.— The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
foLer.hfdignity  of  C.B.  on  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Hunt,  Surveyor  of  Woiks  and  Public  Buildings. 


For  taking  down  and  rebuUdingtwo  S; 

fofd  EbbM.  for  the  truBteea  ol  the  late  Mr.,, 

Maonamara.’  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge,  architec  :- 

RlTfett  ’g,,5  0 , 

Jsgbacn.. 


arebiteet:—  . , ,,  £10210,' 

Cooper  (accepted)  


Can  the  Sussex  Ironworks  be  Revived  I , 

This  question  is  being  asked  with  some  earnest- 
DGsa  Want  of  fuel  led  to  their  abandonment, 
and  it  is  thought  something  might  now  be  done 
by  moans  of  peat  coke.  It  is  said,  and  with  some 
iuBtice,  that  if  only  r&ils  for  tramways  Ihrongh- 
out  the  weald  could  be  produced  wiibout  paying 
heavy  toll  for  them  to  the  coal  counties,  the 
gain  would  be  considerable. 


tenders 


Vnr  Tehnildine  “The  Cricketers, " Kewington  Butts 
E.Lb..b,  lor  M®e.iu..  ■Wl,ubr..d  S Co.  Mr.  EesiusU 

E.Woreley,  architect.  QuanliUes  eupplied  . 

£^06  5 5 


2,234  0 0 


Hockly. 

Ryd 


Browne  4 Robinson.. 
Axford 


2,213 
2,160 
2,096 
, 2,046 


0 0 


B.C.&daett:-  £3,014  0- 

Henning  4 non  ' 


architect:—  £443  Qi 

Kelly,  Bros 335  c 

t; 


Mildwater  . 


THE  BUILDEE^ 


Ato.  12,  1871.] 


635 


Station.  Mr.  Geo.TuUiatny, 

' Boswell  £1,690  0 0 

' 1,688  0 0 

; 1,543  0 0 

Winship  j^519  0 q 

Dliurmur  (acoeptedl 1,494  0 0 

i°;wr  Stamford.hiU.  Mr.  Cheater  Cheaton, 

supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & 

: 5°“^®'' £3,278  0 0 

n •■■••••••-•.•••■  3,090  0 0 

Urowne  & Robinson...  2 fioa  n n 

: Hill,  Reddeu,  & waidram:;:;;;;;;  tin  S 5 

1 Shurmur  (accepted)  2,743  0 0 


patients,  at  Fulwood 

k^uae,  Preston.  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw,  architect  • 

^“tkmson ^’3  108 

Burtmahaw  3_450  g g 

' ®*Vr-:  liij  s ? 

( Biekerstatf  (accepted)  2^593  10  4 

I pSfnpon"^  T=»lrr- 

» 

' Head : « « 

' ^Rgera  358  0 o 

Gough  & Lawton  (accepted)  384  g q 

Webb. 

Pi.ors  0 0 

E.ton  i ciipmkn"':;::;:;;:;;;;;;;;;  ’’SsS  2 2 

. BJacliiuore  SMorley 897  0 n 

Dunford  & Langham  aao  n n 

) Cooke  (withdrawn) 695  0 0 

r arc"  ■'Viaborough.green,  Sussex.  Mr.  H. 

I'Mr;::.;.-:;;;::::;; ; 2 2 

iHoueptso. yg2  2 2 

ii.°  beb-teee^elGoiUforf, 

lie  Mayor  and  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  Peak,  archi’ 


Batb  and  other  SuUdlng  Stones  of 
?®®*  SAUNDERS,  & 

1 • I i^imited,  Quarrymen  aad  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Pnces  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts.  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
K-ingdom  famished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corshatn,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTUEHES  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FAREINGDON-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

ONE  DOOE  PEOil  EAT-STBEET. 

PublieherB  of  a Pamphlet  on  "Hot- Water  Heating.” 


TTT  A -iSSISTANT  WANTED. 

A^ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  out  of  London 


X^ANTfiD,  an  efficient  WHARF  CLERK 

A_d^pe,  uttef  oalr.  N». 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING  — 

A BDILDERB  and  Othe™  dwl.ioff  a really  Rooi  .t.Tem  Van 
mA«Ji  J wakb  bas  b«eu  adopted  by  niauy  lame  flrme  Al.n  t 


Wanted,  a CLERK  of  WOEKS.  Salary, 

WANTED,  a good  GASFITTBE.  One 

20m,  ner  ^Vfc  invodtljatloB.  W»<e» 

gximit.  aieegra.  Smith  A Sou’.  Bookatall,  Puftitnouth  Station. 


TTT  A ■\TmT?T\  • PI-DMBEa^. 

W or immediately,  an  experienced 
OLOVSBfSZ.,fteX';"/.lIkT'"“  “■ 


-r-r~r-  . -.-rr,,..,  PAINTBES. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  of  good  ability 

T f lhoroughtyconver.aat  with  all  b:anche4°C  the  bminewi - 
TURduAY,  the  15  h lost,  between  Nine  Md 
vm.  to  Mmsm.  BPRK.  10,  Buhop'.-road.  W. 


J«.i  pubiij,.d,  uuuv.rhio  pat.. 

TPHE  first  excursion  of  the  AECHI- 

Mary.Ie.WiLgford.  and  Bt  V.ter  (^wV 

Swatby.  BUlc  Willoughby, 

bourni.y.  Swayton  HelurMiihJn  ti  Billinguorough,  Horbilug,  o». 

Ihorpe.  Vn3.  Qfd^jF;  “S’ 

WeMon.  and  Bpaldiog.  ' Whaplode.  Moulton. 

I K-  A F.  N.  gpoy.  18.  Chartag-croiB. 


TTT  A draughtsmen. 

vy  anted,  m the  Office  of  a Builder,  a 

Seplie/  sUturthe^  namTe  ‘boroughlyrespeotable.- 

aadVeieed.b877!offlVoV"|heBa^ 

WANTED,  a first-class  MEDIEVAL 

SMITH  : also  a good  TOOL  MAKBB,  acmetomed  to  making 

M:iLe\VeerSdTwa7.7r,“‘‘‘--^'’^  ’'• 


Burdett  . 

Garnett  

Masou 

Strndwiek  

Moca  

Lee  

Pollard  & Son  (accepted) .. 


alteratioua  and  additions  to  factory  ia  Cheyne- 
obelaeu,  for  Messrs.  Thurston  & Co.  Messrs  New 
iiDK.  architects:—  new 

iobson  (accepted) 4-45  0 0 


..  £470  10  6 
..  465  0 0 
..  463  0 y 
..  412  0 0 
. 430  0 0 
. 428  0 0 
. 381  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(eancelUd,  having  appeared  elsewhere)  — W.  H L.  fmls 
leoMaa.  to  lender..  If  he  will  let  ns  know -what  he  U 
>huU  we  will  willingly  mention  U).— t.  L.  (leBialon  not 

Stotoated).— J.  p,  (cii-d  riot  reoelvel  In  time'.-P.  N.  K. 

no  power  over  the  land  and  wall  In  question) T B IV 

>a  glad  to  eee  »kelch).-J.  T.  S,— Hev.  J.  A.  H.-Dr  B - 
H.  A.  D.-F.  B.-J.  D.  P.-E.  B,-A.  H.-O.  H.  H.’- 
— 8.  F.  0.— T.  P.— B.  Q.— Arohllootural  Agency.— Dr.  C — 
1-  4 W.-J.  Q._D.  W.-A.  v.-c.  C.-U,  p.-w.  a-L.  C E- 
r.  C.-B.  F.  W.-J.  a o._A.  J.  B.  • o-  1*  L.  E 

I compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 

»«.cu  of  U.I.  or  T.,d.„,  „„„  b, 

.nil  .ddr...  of  the  B.ader,  not  nec.uutlj  f., 

•'  -to"!  •rtid.,,  .„J  p.,„.  „ 

ketings,  Testa  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


^rHE  WORKMAN’S  MANUAL  of 

T>..  TdkoM  ,,,^01NEEIUNG  bRAWItf.7. 
y OHN  llAXloN,  In.tiu.tor  lu  Eagtnearibg  Drawing, 


VyANTED,  a clever  ARTIST,  capable  of 

mint  ef  RV!?ciiV!  Churches,  by  an  esUblUh- 

*Iik.Vt  L8.  Houls  stlett  W speclmeiu  of 


TT-y-  s ■KTrriT:.'.^  SURVEYORA 

Vy ANTED,  by  the  Corporation  of  Rochdale, 

T T an  ASSI  TaNT  hOKVBVOrt,  who  has  had  exn  rienea  In 

Office  on  or  before  IUEsDaV,  the  ISth  AUGU'Tlnatlnt.-By  ora™^ 
R..h..l..3,JA.CT,l.  1,71.  “'■‘■OR.  T.wn  Cl.,k. 


geo.  “rSKN,"  Architect  and 

MOUEHAIE  arEltB.'.  LUWdUN.  K.C,  ' YARD. 


T ^JL^^^GSOJ^iAEOHITEOriJEAL 


r.cee.  E,tablishec 


]\/IE.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingham 

-irt.  ni"',rer„-vro';t."  sw. 

.‘f"s 

A»inaiKioAr«  AOcouera  Bseiill “ TS'suao'xo’®” 


WANTED,  a flrst-class  ASSISTANT  in  an 

Chester.  OOc*— Addrejs,  A.  B.  68.  MarkeUlrest,  Man- 


XT-r  A ®NGINBEEa 

WefeS’^r  flrst-olaas 

• W0KK3,  a fresh  ENQAOBMBNT.  aaven  vetrs 
«aa,aw“‘  Q-  t,  Mr.  Hennett',.  2«,  ctlpSIm! 


X-iT  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

thorlughly  Sloll  M»u.^w®  irn“  In®  u?7eying^?aS'^'  d 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  HOUSE 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSOEIBEES. 
eriisements  cannot  he  received  for  tie  current 
issue  later  than  three  o’clock  om 
UBSDAY.  ’ ^ ’ 

NOTICE. — All  Commwdeaiions  respect. 
verUsements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
sed  to  "The  Puhlisher  of  tie  Builder," 
Yorl-street,  Covent  Carden.  All  other 
mications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
ir,”  and  hot  to  the  “ Tuhlisher." 

onsequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
Tostago,  Bvhscrihers  viiihm  the  United 
™ can  noio  he  supplied  with  The  Buildei 
from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
■■gs  per  annum,  fatable  m adtauce. 

Puilisher  cannot  he  responsible  far  Testi. 
■3  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdveHise- 
and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
hould  he 


AN  ARCHITECT,  of  experience,  having 

. n.***'®  for  the  last  five  years  wouli’ha  oIai  P 

sss  ^ s srifir  ar-'SE 

I allflod  tjj  oomlnut  the  buitiieM  In  the  ab-ence  of  tho  Driiiciu,r 

J30E0UGH  of  READING.  — LOCAL 

rrri£r'”'-"‘  .ItiK;/:..': 

,ud  h.  mu,i 

Ihe  auivVyor  will  b^  si'lieriutBnd  the  inanugfuieul  ot  tbi 
Tice  of  the  Local  Board,  and  he  will  be  n^d  a**sira^l™.%'' 

"wii  "m..,  .1,. 

““  A'o'Q5i''r  J? 

Th.>.,bu,,  B.,S,b,,Iul,SS.h,IB,c’"'““ 


X-TT  A -vTmwnT-n  ARCHITBCT8. 

wanted,  by  an  ARCHITECTURAL 

and  delalfd;.wmgf«o."  ®F;r!fci«??“®^'o-e, 

Address,  X.  13,  Waniey. street,  Waiwutth.co»d,a'jalhwartt.™b.B.'***’ 

Ty ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  arespect- 

.ndPIalu'‘zrNO  painter,  QLaZlGR, 

ubjsct.-Addrsss,  J.  H.  1,  LitUe  York-pl.ce,  Msrylebone-ro.ad.  VF. 


W TO  CAEPENTERd  AND  BUILDBK8 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as 

5S:o‘of^lKird"er.’“"-  ^®'‘^"«““'>^Y-Addross,aj.  H. 


ENGINEER  (Aasoc.  Inst. 

‘‘“•“GPEaVINu  for  an  Intelligent 
I UUIH  as  PUPIL-Apply  by  letter  to  D.  l>,  A.  25,  Wulbtook,  U.C. 


ENGINEERING  PUPIL. —A  Civil 

J-4  tog  neer,  havlog  extensive  wvrks  In  course  of  construi-.ina 
bv  'aLLBf'^tn  1^'^’  “ tor  particulars,  apply 

by  .elter.  to  E L.  12,  Beauforc-buiiolugs.  atraud.  W.C. 


-M  MOoELLERB  IN  TERRA  COTTA. 

modellers  WaNTED.-Addreas,  033, 

-i-'-k-  Office  Of  '•  The  Bu'ldef.”  ’ ’ 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMBNT  as 

TV  GENERAL  FORHMAN.  or  Brickwork.  Pleoewort 
Town  or  country.  Good  lefcteuci-Addfesirl  B.  «,  Oe«lI: 


^Sy ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  practical 

■’’ME  OTSrOEB  KEBPEtl,  or  YARD 
FORLMAN.oriha  Management  of  a Bui-der'a  Bu.iness.  Oorreot 
40.  Willing  to  make 


TO  BDXLDBR8  AND  OTHERS. 

X^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has 
o/aloF  XbK.  ’r.'.".’:?.'?,? 


(XLEKK  WANTED. -Must  be  a good 

\— / accountant,  and  Used  to  the  hulldincr  trmAa  o.-., 

quued,  aud  expeileuoe, 


vy  ANTED,  a first-cUsa  BUILDER’S 

- T Ol'f’kKAL  FOREMAN.  Snuud  prac'ical  knowled«  If 
joiner’*  work  Uecesa.y.-Apply  to  A.  B.  Pu.t.nm,V  Rliir  Ji 


vy  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  an 

Address  ou®  VHst-class  refereiices,— 

Address,  J.  E.  h.  9y,  Victoria  Paik  ruad,  South  Hackney.  Loudon. 


WTO  BDlLDEIia  AND  OWNERS  OP  HOUaE-PROPERTY. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Painter,  a 

PERMANENT  fiirUATION.  as  PAINTER,  or  as  1 
RLUaiBBRd  LABOURER,  or  to  Take  Cnarge  of  and  Keep  Bmil, 
copetty  iu  Hep«if,  either  in  lowu  or  Country.  Rxcflleuteharaotar. 

“’“‘^“"--Apply,  by  letter,  DELTA,  !W,  Albert-road 
iiilburn,  N.W, 


TO  AEUHITECTii  AND  SURVEYORS. 

yTANTED,  by  an  experienced  ARCHI- 

T V TEt'T  aiid  faUKVEYOR’8  aud  LAND  SUHVRYOE’S 
ASSl'TAKT,  au  Imm  diatc  K-vOAORMBN  r ia  Town.  Nearly  five 
years  mausgii'g  assLiAut  in  laet  office.  Gord  rerereucea.  — AUdrees, 
G-  P.  -1,  at.  Gfeorge's-vuiar,  Bioaei tou-roa.1.  Upper  Mo.ioway,  N. 


TO  TIMBBR  MHRC’IIANTS.  SaW-MILL  PftOFRIBVOR9,  *c. 

WANTED,  by  an  active  aod  experienced 

Yunug  Man.  a^ed  27,  a EB-aNOAOBUENT  as  CLERK  aud 
COLLECTOR,  or  MANAOr.E.  Etgot  ycaio'  good  Character.— 
Addieas,  M,  B.  92,  KtagtlaudFSoad,  N ffi 


[Ato.  12,  1871. 


la;,.,..  5.  A.  B. . 

rriMPOEARY  ASSISTANCE.--An  Esti- 


A LARGE  quantity  of  good  ha-d  RUB- 

,u....dUti“6f?nmth^UeJ-Vp?ir“lheKiD^ 

wotkp,  Kotheihltbe,  S.B. 


TB»i,  .xperiene*,  uuors 

, Brtxtoo-rniid.  8 W, 


^ BUILDERS,  CARMEN,  and  OTHERS. 

CheUea  CoUpge.— Applioitloa  to  be  made  to  the  Fore  , n 
Worte 


TO  laONMONGEBS  A^U  OtuaitB. 

■\^TANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

VV  FITTER  And  BELLHANGEB,  by  a steady  M. 
7 . > oa  Kft  Dhiectiou  to  ibe  count 


TO  BOILDEB3  AUU  OTBBBP.  _ , 

rrHE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAtj^- 

I Aisn.  .. . o™‘n’'„Ka'i?»‘S,».'!‘Vi- W-SS 

K;„°  rX  Oa"  1 *X««.-APel>  to  n o.  .a,  Po.u.»d- 

street.  Wandeworth-road, 


EDENT  & CO.  Manufacturers  of  TUR- 

. BBT  CLOCK9.  CMmlnR.  VAkeV/of  ftSl 

34and35.  Koyal  Exchange  j and  the  Faoloiy.  aaroy  ecrw  . 


TO  BUBTEYOBe.  BDILDEEB,  &c.  T,T>-nr 

"IIT ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK. 

J.  A.  63.  Margaret-etreet,  CaTendi»U-Siin*re.  W. 


fAUANTITY  TAKBR'and  MEASURER^ 

^5  or_twenty_jear»-_ptao^  TEMPORAKK 


ipeneuuv,  v..o.«  -- 
me  BA  msy  be  asreed  opoi 
itreet,  Brlxton-road.  8.W. 


— Addreei, 


J ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

— - «*T/..nTra  k.1.4r«»  -T  DAVIS.  JcUie  Viila. 


TO  ABCHITKCTd.  ^t-«i^tT7T?  A T 

/-^LEEK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

C , A»SsTAnT.--WA™n  . 


The  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL, 

In  hi*  report  to  the  Admiralty  ( Ang.  13, 1870)  on 

.. TM.  a ts.  to...  0—-  -- s-  - 

33“So5SpTE.stroHTwNG!&^ 

p.  n„f.  r.M.  ro- 


T * ' CLERK  of  'WOBKB.— Addtee*,  J.  D_AVIS,  Jesaie  VUla, 

Brodeilck-road.  Wandawotth-commun,  Tooting, 


■\  IT  ANTED  bv  an  enerj^etic  middle-aged 

W ^iSn  rellVATioN  a*  FOEEsfaN  or 


Y » Man,  a HllUAiioci  a»  rvAi>A.»AA..,  u.  j/a. 
MAN  of  PalNTERB.  Good refereneei  m to  abillUe*. 
y,  Z.  17  .CUrtndon-iquare,  Eueton-road,  N. 


TO  CONIEACTOEe.  BUILDERS, 

C4  T,  E R K A respectable  Young  Man 

;^rL«.  a srrUA^ON.  fRIMK-COST 


TO  ABCeiXBCTS  AND  BOILDBB3. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  by  a 


. . .... ini,toPfepar6riau.,ok,<,w.,>.y.---. -•- 

riff  nn.niiilfs  Mea»ur«  Up  Worki.  Eatlmailog,  aud  BalWe- 

• •-  —Addieei,  y.  Z.  12,  Shepnerd’i  place,  Upper  KeiiiuugLoii' 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

Y17ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  Foreman  of 

.a  Rn.i.i-r’.finueial  Foreman.  Bascarnea 


T T FUtlKilAiN  01  TlwxiJio,  u.  ..V,.— --  -f  emeu 

oSMob"!n1t?ne“  a“J  !n‘b»Ukwo“k.'or  rronid  take  a qu.nt^y 
M g^  cirpe^ter'.  and  joiner's  work.  Good  ref«euce..-Addre«  . 
!)S5,  Office  of  The  BuUde 


■\T17 ANTED,  a EB-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  the  Aarrertlisr.  aired  23.  who  has  had  considerable  exce- 
llence in  the  tfflee*  of  •minsi.t  London  Builder*.  1*  well  up  in 


leui.  London  Builder*.  — .• 
and  BCcoUDte.  and  the  usual  duties  of  — — 
draugbumaii  and  colourist.  BaiUfaccory  referenc 
*>.-AddieM.  J.  W.24.  ButUerlaud-iireet,  Pimlico. 


TO  ABCHITRCT^,  4e. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  has  charge 

A of  sereral  '^’‘‘''i'Tafsrloce'-AddrVs.  A B n 

vvraaOKD  Good  testimonials  and  reference*.— Aunros*,  a.  a, 

Mr.  Haynei.  12.  Newland-atreet,  Sensingtou,  W. 


]1AIRER’S  TURRET  CLOCKS,  for 

■J  ^ -.  ..  U..UI,.  An  BnsciacalioQ*  and 

Churc'iei 


Stable’,  Public  Balldlnga.  4o. 

^(m.iBs  sant  on  application.  Maker  of  lae  great  o 
oKe.  Tower  of  London,  Unleer.lty  of  London.  ftc.-Uann 
^ct^^y.15.  GcosTonor-mewe.  Bond-street.  Lor 


GAULT  BRICKS. 

rvTFOED  WORKS,  SEVENO  AKS,  KENT 


TO  MANUFACTURING  CABINET-MAKERS  AND 

UPHO  8TEBEBS.  ir-,-o 

A CABINET-MAKER  seeks  an  ENGAGE- 

A sVrNT  as- 

Mdr«X"'s'  


^LD  BRICKS  for  SALE.— TO  BE  SOLti 

I f by  TBNDER.  W ooomv,"“  *f‘  "V™;, .d  BBIcili: 
„pbR  BUTT,  -rASraiVTin 

Tender  »eeu,  on^applicatiou  to  the  Sergeant-m.j  . 


A N AEOHITEOT  and  SURVEYOR 

years’  engagement.— Addreea.  A.  a.  ro»i.  . 


TO  NOBUEUaU.  OBSTlEJtEB.  BniLtiER8,»i. 

A THOROUGHLY  pricticai  GENERAL 

A FOBRKAB,  bt  T""' 


room,  Brautort  nomr. 

Blue  staeeordshirb  bricks. 

wr.^Tr.DD  rnn.VRTtT. nSANNEL. GROOVED. STABLE^, 


B!u..5irR.  iri? 


isnu,  DUTbul,  and  BROSELT  ^p5Ti;^.rTAL  RIDGES.  1 

PLATN.^^CAPPE^ 


W 


ANTED,  by  an  efficient  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  a RE-LNG  AGEMENT.  Six  yeaw  in  last  e^PW- 
>p  in  conatructlon.-Addiese.  K.  6.  G,  Csiubrldge-road.  Kdge- 


rttV.'WqUre;  an  ENOAOEMBNf 
““‘ibore.^oVV.  CLERK  of  WORK-* 

Addm.^rn  A.’  »re  Vt  Da*ie“5  i Co.  Idverli.ing  Ageuts,  Finch-lane, 

Coruhill’. 


-lAT ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  tbs 

VV  AdTertiier,  a thoroughly  pracli.»l 
—'A...  u:...-.-!...  accouniaut,  4c.— Addrece,  B.  64,  iQuBdlord 


A 


GEAINER  and  ARBLER,^  .?L'.u y? 


Goods  made  to  pattern  on  r*®"*  f' °J  Work*. 

m'^CHAN  r^anrsS  I P P ERg  SUPPUBD. 

A.  H.  LAVERS, 

Depot:  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  RW 


Add 


TO  DLCOHATORa  AND  BUILDERS. 

YV7 ANTED,  as  FOREMAN,  or  the  Manage- 

VV  Of  a Bu.inee*  in  Loodoo.  in  the  above,  by  an 

experienced  Bu*ln»s»  M.in.-Addteu^3.  Office  of  ’ The  Builder. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

BETTING  OUT  or  PHOP  FOREMaN,  having  fulfilled  the 
same  the  la*t  twelve  year*.  Well  up  In  aelting  out.  and  convertliig 
timber.  Town  or  country.— Addrete,  0.  H,  No.  4,  Assembly-row, 
Biook-street,  Tpper  Clapton. 


TO  ARCHITE^.  tTH  nTC! 

A good  and  expeditious  DRAUGUlo- 

A— 

'E;GAr!EMKNrTR'’rmrVoaeia'te.-Addres..  C.  R-  ManUnie  Cot- 
tage, Elm  Grove.  Peckh, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  „ 

\t7ANTED,  a RE ■ ENGAGEMENT,  in 

VV  Town  by  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Working  drawinfe, 

.....II.  .i»Lion'  Good  inrvevor.  Salary  moderate.  Good  reteiencej. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  AT 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  GENERAL 
A FOB.MAB  '••vr  53 

Cbm.  °'_‘,jg;„X5n  C.mb.W.-t,....  PlilU".  »■"■■ 


T-iRirKS important  to  builderi 

B Ud  dlTbS 

p«  1.000 ; .rl„.a  .nd  roogha.  ,0..  . y..,  p. 

SiS.  “SXX 

^RMVRBY._idd..4 

QKOBGBBM.EED.  Slttlngbonme.  Kent. 


?1-S  Ry'la.  “ td^X'iCHmoS"  M-o", 


TO  BDILDEEB.  BDRVEY0R9,  AND  OTHER?.  . 

"\I7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

VV  CLERK.  Can  take  out  qnantl  lee. 

— - *•'.  Is  well  icquainUd  wiih  account*,  and  c'd  have  tlr»t 
. . . ’ , n .. — ‘-in-place,  Hoiborn. 


le  references. — Addrei*.  A.  B.  Furnlv* 


w 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  4c 

'ANTED,  a BE  - ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a Young  M«n,  **  CLERK  of  WORK9  on  Town  Sewerage  or 

■ “’tyd**:- °.3'  tT„3“d,t;.“,“s),  B.  TyjiBa , 

■ - Brackley.  Northamptony*—-” 


accountant  and  CASHIER.— 

W„o.jb..u;..a.d,ibp.lo..™^^^ 

hntio^  °At%tf»enl  In  the  employment  of  a 

^ndoTkcionnUnu;  w.Ube  nt  eoVkgemen^^ 

Couotrypreferred.  W.uldgoabm^.  At»r^^ 

!;“oll?bfU^tlreS!”lVrS?.N7.8^^^  Office  of -The 


BatCHELAR’S  patent  KILNS  ^ 

S3“d37BX  X 

a35a'iX3Xr.»b.y.b.5»^^^^ 

mUodofbumlngyettrtei-For  i 

Mr  W."h  BKK. 

London,  KO.  


Address,  MAURICE,  4,  Harl  etreat.  W.C. 


■VV7ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

VV  RENTER  and  JOlNEB.uted  to  gsn-ral  aUeralion*  aiid 
uiiyH.  Grind  kiiowledee  of  plan*,  speoiacatlone  ano 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR.ACTORS. 

■VIT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a BE-ENOAGEMENT  a*  GEN ERaL  FjREMAN,  to  Uki 
,>.•  .niiT.  fhxrsf,  of  anv  building*  in  Town  or  country.  Laipsut  ej 


A N experienced  ASSISTANT  desires  an 

A FKOAOE.1ENT. 

..r...™;-  Add...,  DEblA. 

No  15,  QrMe-*lreet,  HemlngforJ-road,  B.trotbury, 


/^ARTS  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.-; 

\ J GEORGE  ELL  4 CO.  Builders  of  Carto,  Vans,  W*g« 

Ba“SS  TiiSr^ORK^R  FR.XCM.b 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

tmoTOV  WORKS  qsftand  SAS.  RUBTON  ROAD.  N.W,  and 
^n°I?n»EWHlRF.  BISHOP'S  POAD.  LONDQfl. 


the  entire  cbarge'of  any  building,  in  Town  or 

by  lr»de.  Good  reference  from  Jast  employer.— Addres*.  Y.  Z-  16, 


A BUILDER’S  CLEEK,  of  considerable 

A .yt..i-b-.  -n  “ ,;™*?‘“=.r..k!,'3SrS 


GODWIN'S 
1 -PNCAUSTIO  and  TESSELATED  Till 
rj  for  CHURCHES,  HALLS,  &c.  &o. 

In  many  tlch  coiouraand  great  variety. 

LUGWAEMNE  tile  works,  near  Herefc 


t,  Hamp*ttad-ioad,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS.  ___ 

■\1T ANTED,  by  a thorough  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  CONSTANT  SITUATION,  or  JOB.  Could  “P  th® 

.,1.1.  .1...  nr  B.a  i f t.,T  J.  caui Unov.— Addtes*.  H.  HBATH, 


lUnoy.— Addtes*.  H,  HBATH, 
Hampstead. 


TO  ARCHirECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-rate  ASSISTANT,  of 

len  lear^  tipe.Unce,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  Town. 
. . ftn  r....  A..l.KAn  vnrUlliff  And  detail  diaWlUg*  fCOm 


. BE-ENGAGEMENT  lu  au 
lOtklug,  and  detail  diawiug*  ft — 
’ -AplJ  draughuiuan.  good 


A N experienced  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT 

road,  8.W. 


A PLUMBER  desires  a SITUATION.  No 

A tbB.llb.l.«UbpU.U.n..lp.lb»««- 

iv.s:vvLbL'n‘rba?gSL^i’^  ' 


colouiUt,  and  well  up  in  the  general  routine  of  office  work, 
tland*  p«i»peolive.— Addresa,  F.  M.  The  Pelham  Library, 


TTSfANTED,  by  a steady,  energetic  Man, 

VV  Carpenter  and  julner.  KE-ENUAGEME.NT,  a*  GENERAL 
-7  wnndNG  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country. 


V f l arpeutet  auu  joi„r 

„r  WOBKINO  FOREMAN,  o.  .„.«.6-.w.  

Well  verted  in  drawing*,  cunHincUuo,  setting  out, 

ALPHA.  78.  Llllingt0D-»l  ‘ ” - " - ° 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

YVT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  UliN  s*  good  lEHEE-BrtANLH  HAND.  - Addtese,  832, 

nftlna  nf  l-'lbr  ftiill  er." 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  tttktt/-*D 

SITUATION  required  as  JUJNiUtt 

ASSISTANT.  SIX  year^  .nn-N°r'“‘‘ 


RyB.B.cm,^nRo™  ™ 

tmperishable  tesselati 

J_  PAVEMENTS  combining  a highly  ^”°"j*cov“rin^  “ : 
warded, 'oga'ber  with  m.W  * C 

K.b“77i‘.fqV“H“FoVB°^ 

"i:, 


A N experienced  PLUMBLR  is  in  WANT 

A of  a SITUATION,  or  a JOB.  Can  fill  up  time  painting, 
^li^g,  Se.-A^^M.  PLUMBER.  34,  Seymouc-pUce.  bryanttone- 


T 


TO  AECHITKCra 

’HE  Advertiser,  who  has  practised  tor 

himeplf  during  Ibe  !.»t«lx  year*.  V*  deeUous  of  an  ENGAGE- 


■ u,ui.m  o„.inglhB!»»t«lx  year*.  V«deeUousotan  ENGAGE 
MEM.  J ge  37.— Acdtete,  915  Office  of  “ The  Builder. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c.  — — 

A PRACTICAL  PLUM  HER,  or  THREE- 
A BRiROH  B.FD, 

Wages  niodersto  — Addiee*.  O.  li.  r.  At.  i/auoor^'.  » 

tou-ioad,  Hamprteid,  N.  W. 


SItTBE  MRDdU  FARM  RXMBmOX.  ISiT. 

TOAKB’S  TEBEO-MBTALLIO  Ta 

l'  piPiia  4c Notice  la  hereby  mo*t  ro'pectfnUy  ^ve  , ^ 

lWooTSIpOT  for  thi*  WARE  is  BEMOVED  U Nc.^=l,  ^ 
M^leefield^stre^ Nor  h. 

and“3rdU,  tbrt  the  '•  Report,  of  the  ; “Jd^i 

Exbibl-Jon,  if  TBert“'  Tuiu^^  8““ 

*h^  M tbB*flrst  of  the  kind  in  ' 


B 


iUES.— To  BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


rriHB  WATCOMBE  TERRA  COT 

POTTERY.aod-  -'Tnrrw  Rott*  Clay, 


Terikes  Ftknt-,  P Je*Ul..  a^d 
Architects'  Design*  and  Drawing*  eieoUtea 


gre 


UTILE^  South  Eastern-terrace,  Sirood,  Kent. 


iltdbllbd  b,  dr.™  lb  lb.“3S.  Q .«mr  >".>  "" 

Ib,  sbi.^,..  (Ldl  I..r.  Cota  car  .oppUod  .h.luJ 


Aug.  19,  1871.] 
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The  Value  of  Proportion  in  Architecture, 


HAT  the  pleasure  pro- 
dnoed  by  fine  arohitec- 
^ ' tare  generally,  and  if 
ever  more  especially, 
by  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks,  is  largely 
dae  to  a sense  of  har- 
monious proportion,  is 
a common  observation, 
and  familiarly  accepted 
as  an  established  mat- 
ter of  fact ; it  has  be- 
come established  by  the 
admission  and  expe- 
rience of  successive 
generations  of  civilised 
men,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, whatever  thepre- 
jndioes  or  fashions  of 
art  prevalent  in  their 
times,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  particular 
theories,  or  any  theory 
at  all,  respecting  the 
cause.  With  almost 
equal  consent  has  this 
sense  of  architectural 
harmony  been  recog- 
nised as  essentially, 
however  paradoxically, 
of  the  same  nature  as 
he  perception  of  harmony  in  Music,  as  the  feel- 
3g  of  characteristic  composition  not  only  of 
)rm8  but  of  colours  in  painting, — of  the  fullest 
atisfaction  indeed  in  all  poetic  arts,  and  as  doe 
0 that  quality,  however  definable,  in  virtue  of 
xoiting  which  it  is  that  any  aft  can  claim  to 
ecome  and  evinces  itself  as  poetic, — as  musical, 
n the  grand  original  sense  of  pertaining  to  the 
loses.  It  is  indeed  only  when  a work  of  arohi- 
eotore  successfully  evokes  a refined  sentimout 
f harmonionsness,  that  its  title  can  be  allowed 
iB  a work  of  fine  art, — as  something, — as  how 
nuoh  ? — more  than  what  remains  a mere  con- 
tractive accumulation,  however  it  may  possibly 
)e  a marvel  no  leas  for  technical  execution  than 
or  mass. 

The  ultimate  appeal  of  Harmony  is  to  Senti- 
nent ; and  Sentiment,  as  an  active  power, — crea- 
tive Imagination,  has,  from  time  to  time,  proved 
Squal  to  its  evolution,  within  restricted  limits, 
[with  no  iocoDsiderablo  success,  even  when  most 
[sertainly  unconscious  of  any  scientific  theory  as 
to  its  laws  and  conditions.  The  gifted  hand  traces 
forms  of  elegance  on  a time,  as  spontaneously 
as  the  natural  ear  guides  the  uninstructed 
voice,  to  accompany  in  time,  as  the  eye,  with  no 
acknowledgments  to  formal  training,  salecta 
trimmings  for  a dress,  disposes  flowers  in  a 
bouquet,  embroiders  a Hiudoo  cap,  or  colours  a 
Chinese  vase,  as  though  in  mere  obedience  to  the 
influences  thab  adjust  the  droop  of  the  lily  to 
the  curve  of  its  stem,  or  to  the  instincts  that 
rule  fabric  and  ornament  so  unerringly  in  the 
nest  of  the  titmouse  or  the  chaffinch.  More 
remarkable  results  should  be  expected  when 
cultivation  comes  in  aid,  and  the  faculty  of  pro- 
gress declares  itself  by  the  primary  conditions 
of  admitting  ignorance, — of  feeling  after  a prin- 
ciple, and  evincing  eager  readiness  to  grasp 
whatever  of  true  theory,  albeit  crude  and  incom- 
plete, it  may  be  enabled  to  lay  hold  on.  Thus 


were  made  some  of  the  best  and  boldest  steps 
in  advance  in  the  development  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. As  we  watch  how  this  went  on,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  a straining  after,  which 
is  still  better  at  such  au  epoch  than  a reliance 
upon  principle  as  yet  not  quite  in  hand ; we 
cannot  mistake  in  many  remarkable  works  the 
traces  of  a system  that  prescribes  some  restraiu- 
ing  when  not  prompting  maxim,  of  which  the 
value  was  recognised,  if  not  to  its  full  scope  and 
implications.  Gcuius,  no  doubt,  has  often  done 
wonders,  in  despite  of — in  contradictiou  to  its 
own  wrong  theories  ; but  it  has  more  frequently 
avouched  itself  as  genius  by  evolving  a theory 
to  a certain  stage,  and  therewith  advancing  at  a 
bound  to  performances  that  become  examples 
for  the  admiration  of  the  less  enlightened.  It 
is  probable  that  most  of  what  we  admire  in  the 
arts  of  barbarous  people  is  due,  not  to  diffused 
capacities  of  the  races,  but  to  traditions  from 
works  of  such  exceptional  individuals.  The 
tendency  in  a race  to  persistent  copying  of  a set 
model,  approves  the  merit  of  the  originator  of  it 
as  superior  to  his  racej  but  that  he  left  them, 
nob  to  say  made  them,  copyists,  is  so  far  an 
impeachment  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  theory  or 
of  his  frank  publication  of  it.  True  it  is  that 
the  sword  of  Scanderbeg  is  of  small  avail 
without  the  arm  that  wielded  it,  and  the  palette 
of  Raffaelle  and  even  the  model  of  Michelangelo 
are  vain  without  the  masters}  the  scholars  who 
plied  pencils  effectively  on  the  broad  canvasses 
of  Rubens  are  as  helpless  without  him  as 
“ Casiar’s  hand  when  Cccjar’s  head  is  off}  ” but 
surely  when  Genins  goes  out,  the  eclipse  would 
not  be  quite  so  total,  if  at  least  so  muoh  of  its 
discoveries  as  is  capable  of  definite  statement 
were  on  record  in  set  terms. 

Hence  it  is  that  whoa  we  come  upon  traces, 
as  we  assuredly  do  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks, 
both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a well-studied  and  refined  theory  of 
proportion,  of  which  the  value  is  avouched  by 
achievement  of  unrivalled  harmony,  it  behoves 
Qs  to  take  no  common  pains  to  follow  these  traces 
forth  and  avail  ourselves,  if  we  may,  of  the 
experiences  of  centuries, — of  the  conclusions  of 
highest  genius  that  are  before  us  embodied  in 
stone.  It  is  true  that  nature  also  is  before  us  as 
it  was  before  the  Greek,  and  no  less  have  we 
opportunities  of  studying  her  lessons  at  first 
hand } but  life  is  too  short  for  us  to  forfeit  the 
assistanoe  of  an  approved  predecessor,  and  out 
of  the  vain  pride  of  being  entirely  self-taught 
and  nnassisted,  to  lose  time  at  every  false  turn 
of  a lubyriuth  over  again.  There  is  the 
liability,  no  doubt,  that  in  giving  ourselves  up 
to  study  under  masters  engaging  or  venerable, 
severe  investigation  of  truth  may  be  diverted 
to  the  amusement  of  our  curiosity  as  to  what 
occupied  the  ancients,  whether  right  or  wrong 
indifferently,  or  growing  respect  for  the  inter- 
preters may  degenerate  into  worship  of  their 
reading  of  Nature’s  text  and  neglect  of  the 
ever-incumbent  critical  watchfulness.  Dangers, 
however,  in  these  directions  vanish  when  they 
are  calmly  recognised,  and  still  more  certainly 
when  it  is  recognised  that  iu  the  course  of 
analysis  of  the  very  best  success,  eveu  more  im- 
portant than  the  discovery  how  so  much  was 
done,  is  the  explanation  of  why  only  just  so  much 
and  why  no  more. 

It  is  nob  in  the  nature  of  a truly  vital  germ 
ever  really  to  die,  and  a determination  of  its 
apparent  activity  demands  strict  inquest  for  the 
cause}  it  reveals  itself  to  us  as  a motive  prin- 
ciple of  development  that  is  nob  the  material  it 
works  upon,  nor  any  arrangement  of  that  material, 
nor  any  consequence  of  that  material  when 
arranged ; and,  whatever  becomes  of  the  organism 
it  originates,  it  has  to  be  assumed,  and  if  possi- 
ble traced,  existing  still  after  dissolution  of  that 
organism,  as — being  its  cause — it  must  necessarily 
have  existed  before  it.  We  are  too  ready  to  con- 
sider it  natural  for  a Style  to  commence — to  run 


its  course — through  rudeness,  vigour,  elegance, 
sophistication,  and  so  forth,  till  it  dies  out  ex- 
hausted and  corrupt } bub  what  of  the  energy 
that  started  and  sustained  it  in  career  ? That 
It  eludes  observation  after  the  catastrophe  is 
most  certain  ; and,  as  far  as  visible  and  aonbinued 
operation  is  concerned,  too  truly  is  as  though  it 
were  not.  The  golden  bowl  is  broken,  the  silver 
cord  loosed,  the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  cistern 
and  the  wheel  at  the  fountain, — and  yet  the  well- 
spring  is  existent  still.  Nature  knows  not  of 
annihilation,  and  as  force  is  eternal  it  is  for 
intelligence  to  gala  such  guidance  over  it,  and 
such  mastery,  that  this  seeming  dying  ont,  which 
is  bub  the  torpor  of  forces  that  instead  of  co- 
operating are  simply  countervailing  each  other, 
shonld  never  supervene.  But  mastery  over  the 
living  principle  of  arts,  and  to  this  effect,  can 
only  be  hoped  to  be  achieved  by  attaining  to 
appreciation  of  pure  theory } by  aid  of  this,  if 
iu  any  way  at  all,  the  mind  may  shake  itself  free 
from  aocrecioDS  of  habit,  of  fashion,  of  prejudice, 
the  encumbrances  that  really  disable  Art  from 
recommencing  freely  and  healthily, — can  save 
it  from  prolonged  periods  of  tame  routine  or 
disgraceful  crises  of  resort  to  frantic  oddity  in 
very  desperation  of  a better  change. 

It  stands  on  record  that  some  Greek  architects 
as  well  as  sculptors, — some  architects,  indeed, 
who,  like  Polyoletue,  were  soulptora  also, — left 
writings  that  set  forth  their  theories  of  propor- 
tion. This  was  done,  amongst  others,  by  the 
architects  of  two  important  temples, — of  the 
Doric  Parthenon,  of  all  the  most  important, 
and  of  the  Ionian  temple  of  Athene  Polios,  at 
Priene, — of  both  of  which  the  later  labours  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  have  secured  and  have  pub- 
lished, or  are  preparing  to  publish,  moasure- 
menfcs.  In  these  oases,  therefore,  we  possess 
what  is  eqnivalent  to  illustrativa  drawings  of 
the  lost  literary  works, — the  designs  that  ex- 
plained the  text  as  much  as  they  ware  explained 
by  it,  and  which  must  exemplify  all  that  was 
most  peculiar  and  most  critical  in  the  stated 
theory,  and  ought  to  yield  it  up  iu  response  to  a 
well-conducted  cross-examination.  We  have 
the  lock  open  before  us,  and  due  eorutiny  of 
the  wards  should  enable  us  to  construct  the 
single  form  of  key  that  can  throw  the  bolt. 
Having  bo  find  out  how  a certain  problem  may 
best  be  solved,  we  are  provided  herein  with  some 
aid  in  our  eearoh  from  an  exemplar  solution  of 
very  marked,  if  we  hesitate  to  say  before  survey- 
iug  the  subject  in  its  fullest  scope,  with  the 
most  absolute  Buocess.  When  wo  succeed,  as  we 
may  hope  to  do  as  investigation  makes  its  way, 
in  seizing  a necessary  principle  in  nature,  we 
may  be  helped  to  bracing  its  capacity  of  develop- 
ment by  an  approved  application.  When  we 
recognise  an  applicatiou  so  systematic  and  so 
happy  as  to  betray  the  influence  of  a trne  prin- 
ciple, we  are  thrown  back  with  a clue  to  hold  on 
to,  upon  BOrutiny  of  wider  theory  in  nature  to 
identify  its  origin  and  implications. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  in  the  first  instance  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  the  Harmonious, — of  Harmony, 
in  its  very  largest  sense, — and  so  to  narrow  down 
the  definition  until  we  are  brought  within  reach 
of  the  cases  that  we  are  here  particularly  con- 
cerned with  and  interested  in. 

Harmony,  or  Harmonionsness,  Implies,  we 
believe  we  may  say,  in  its  widest  sense,  a 
mutual  or  correlative  adaptation  of  parts 
to  form  a whole,  — of  members  to  complete 
a system,  which  shall  have  a fitness  and  ex- 
cellence relatively  to  a certain  ultimate  pur- 
pose or  result.  These  general  characteristics 
apply  whether  we  have  in  view  au  animal  organi- 
sation, a mechanical  contrivance,  a social  institu- 
tion, or  a work  of  art — musical,  dramatic,  archi- 
tectural } in  every  case  Harmony  expresses  the 
perfectly  satisfactory  effect  of  a combination  of 
serviceable  elements  so  ordered  and  proportioned 
as  to  conduce  to  a particular  end  of  specific 
excellence  or  advantage. 
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Harmony,  therefore,  aa  eqaivalent  of  the 
power  derivable  from  apt  combioation,  haa  a 
value  that  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The 
difference  in  its  favour,  as  compared  with  casual 
or  inept  assemblage,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
between  a symphony  by  aooomplished  musicians 
and  the  discord  of  their  iostraments  vexed  at 
random  by  children, — between  a loose  heap  of 
confasod  fossils  from  a quarry  and  the  same 
disposed  with  oongruity,  — the  reconstrnoted 
genera  of  Cuvier  or  Owen,-— or,  finally,  between 
the  broken  fragmeuts  of  various  antique  statues, 

the  produce  of  an  excavation, — and  the  glory 

of  the  recomposed  groups  of  the  Greek  Bcnlptor. 
When  incoDgrnons  elements  are  reiscted,  refrac- 
tory controlled,  and  the  favourable  most  favour- 
ably disposed  fur  mutual  aid  and  furtherance, 
the  result  is  a harmony  in  virtue  of  which  the 
fnnction  of  poetic  art,  of  Poetry,  like  its  name, 
comes  into  comparison  and  parallel  with 
creation. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unnecessary  to  notice  that 
the  word  ha/rniony  is  need  indifferently  for  a 
oanss  and  for  its  effect, — for  the  result  and  for 
the  fact  or  process  of  harmonious  oombinatiou. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  language  is  too 
frugal  to  afford  a second  word  when  the  distinc- 
tion can,  as  usually,  be  inferred  from  the  context, 
and  when  this  may  not  be,  helps  itself  ont  by 
cironmlooution  or  is  content  to  risk  a mistake. 

The  ends  or  purposes  for  which  Harmony  is 
serviceable,  not  to  say  indispensable,  are  snbjects 
of  one  leading  classification,  which  follows  the 
line  of  division  between  the  Usefnl  Arts  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  We  shall  pursue  the  subject  in  our 
next. 


DUBLIN’S  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  capital  of  Ireland  was  gay  and  crowded 
during  the  second  week  in  August,  and  the 
marine  districts  in  sight  of  the  bay,  and  many 
watering-places  over  the  island,  were  resorted  to 
by  numerous  parties  of  visitors.  Those  who 
came  on  the  trail  of  royalty  struck  out  new 
trails  for  themi-oives,  and  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
fornished  suffioient  charms  for  the  pockets  of 
most,  if  they  did  not  for  the  proclivities  of  all. 
Leaving  the  vacation  ramblers,  the  sporting  and 
angling  tourists,  the  geologioal  hammer-men,  the 
churchyard  antiquaries,  aud  the  bog,  moautain, 
and  rath  artists  aud  botanists  to  pnrsae  their 
journeys  wherever  tbey  list,  we  will  betake  our- 
selves  to  jotting  down  our  notes  by  the  way  in  the 
Givita  Ellana  of  Ptolemy.  We  walked  through 
many  of  the  old  quarters  of  Dublin  on  this  ocoa- 
aiou,  as  we  have  done  before,  and,  oonfiuing 
our  remarks  to  those  old  quarters,  we  must  say 
that  they  look  more  sad  aud  tumble-down  and 
wretched  than  ever.  It  matters  not  that  royalty 
is  sweeping  by  as  we  write,  and  that  flags, 
banners,  and  triumphal  arches  swing  pendaut 
across  Sackville,  Dame,  and  Grafton  streets. 
Bteal  away,  flushed-fdced  visitor,  with  os,  and  in 
ten  minntes,yea,  in  half  that  time,  we  will  leadyon 
into  the  back  courts  aud  alleys,  where  rags  and 
wretcheduess,  and  hunger-pinched  and  whisky- 
branded  features  abound.  As  we  traverse  the 
streets,  the  day  is  in  that  condition  termed  by 
Dablin  folk  “ melting  hot there  are  little  heaps 
of  ashes,  suds,  and  night-soil,  strewn  about  the 
streets  we  pass  through  ; bare-footed  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  various  ages,  from  the  creep- 
ing infant  to  the  " goraoon  ” and  “ girsha  ” of 
ten  and  twelve,  are  squatted  upon  the  flags;  the 
thoroughfare  is  lively  enough,  but  the  plaoe  is 
what  is  called  a back  street. 

Cheap  Jacks  and  ragmen  are  sarrounded  by 
groups  of  children,  bartering  bits  of  old  cloth, 
old  iron,  or  a few  bones,  for  sweets,  perhaps,  or 
for  "coppers,”  in  other  instances,  and  their 
mothers  are  awaiting  the  result.  We  are  now 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  and 
on  putting  the  question  to  a very  respectable- 
looking man  as  to  how  often  the  scavengers  are 
wont  to  pay  their  visits  to  this  quarter,  we  are 
answered,  " Sure,  and  this  street  is  olaned  often 
enough,  sir,  aud  it’s  just  as  bad  the  next  day.” 
On  questioning  our  informant  a little  closer,  he 
admitted  that  on  some  days  it  was  not  cleansed 
at  all,  though  the  residents  are  obliged,  or,  rather, 
accustomed,  to  throw  out  their  house  refuse 
every  night  and  morning  on  the  pavement.  Two 
w three  streets  of  this  character  are  situated 
within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  Northern  Eailway 
term'nns. 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Conrta  of 
Law,  we  found  the  streets  and  lanes  filthy  and 
covered  with  both  animal  and  vegetable  refuse. 
Off  ohuroh-street,  Bjw-street,  Marj’s-lane,  Pell- 
lane,  King-street,  and  round  that  quarter,  the 


dirt  and  filth  we  saw  were  indeearibab'e.  Along 
the  line  of  the  south  side  of  the  river,  from  the 
commencement  of  Towosend-street  to  Sir  John 
Rogeraon's  Quay,  numerous  back  streets  and 
courts  are  in  a wretchedly  bad  condition.  On  the 
south  aide  of  the  oity,  extending  from  Castle- 
street  to  the  end  of  James  street,  the  back  streets 
branching  away  on  the  right  band  to  the  river, 
and  on  the  lefo  towards  Sc.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
and  thence  along  the  Coombe,  the  majority  of 
these  back  streets  and  lanes  leading  off  are  alt 
in  a very  poor  state.  It  would  be  almost  useless 
in  a paper  of  this  kind  to  enumerate  them. 

The  Liffey  is  exactly  in  the  same  condition 
. as  it  was  sevou  years  since  ; but  on  days  when 
the  smell  becomes  intolerable,  the  corporation 
sends  a few  scavengers,  when  the  tide  has  re- 
ceded from  the  river,  to  sweep  the  mud  from  the 
aides  of  each  embankment  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  While  the  citizens  aro  suffering 
under  the  exoruciiting  agony  of  this  corporate 
operation,  they  are  wont  to  exolaim,  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  cure  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  Not  many  days  since  in  the  City 
Council  a determination  was  come  to,  after  a 
wrangle,  that  the  Corporation  would,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  preaout  scavenging  contract, 
undertake  the  duties  themselves.  The  oontraoc, 
we  believe,  expires  in  September.  Now  what 
will  be  the  obvious  result  of  this  action.  Oue 
thing  is  certain,  the  Corporation  will  never  per- 
form that  scavenging  iu  an  effeotive  manner  cs 
cheaply  as  some  contractors  on  former  occasions 
did  it.  The  upshot  will  be,  that  new  district 
yards,  and  stabling  premises  will  have  to  be 
built  in  two,  perhaps  in  four,  different  places 
in  the  oity,  new  offiojs  and  naw  officials  will  be 
created,  and  in  tbe  end  there  will  be  paid  as 
much  for  saperiutendiDg  scavenging  in  Dubliu 
as  there  is  now  paid  for  exeouting  it. 

This  sum  the  citizens  should  be  aware  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  Government  loan  already 
contracted  for,  and  by  new  rates  every  penny  of 
it  will  have  to  be  paid  by  an  already  overtaxed 
community. 

A cry  of  "jobbery”  is  very  often  raised 
against  the  Corporation  ; but  it  is  unfortunate 
for  those  who  raise  it  that  they  do  not  "smell 
the  rat”  in  time.  Matters  of  this  kind  in 
Dublin  are  of  immemorial  repnte;  bub  the 
animals  get  off  with  their  booty  while  tbe  rate- 
payers are  napping,  and  the  cry  of  "Jobbery” 
and  " Justice  to  Ireland  ” is  eohoed  by  the  sinner 
and  the  sinned  against  at  tho  same  time  and 
often  with  one  breath.  So  muoh  for  the  illn- 
sions  of  the  age. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinions  on 
the  main  drainage  soheme  of  Dublin,  and  with 
matured  ideas  and  a sober  view  of  matters  upou 
the  spot,  we  must  ooudemu  it  as  a most  iucom- 
plebe  scheme.  As  it  stands  intact  as  a corporate 
soheme  only,  and  working  solely  as  a measure 
not  only  designed  for  the  health  of  the  city,  but 
as  one  intended  to  relieve  the  city  of  its  sewage, 
aud  to  profitably  dispose  of  it,  the  measure  is  a 
failure.  It  canuot  be  effuotivo  as  it  stands.  Ir. 
may  please  the  Dublin  corporation  to  fall  back 
upon  the  plea  hereafter  that  they  only  under- 
took to  free  the  Liffey  from  pollution  by  con- 
strnoting  a main-drainaga  and  interesting 
sewers,  leaving  the  disposal  or  distribution  of  the 
sewage  as  a supplemeutiry  matter.  In  that 
case  the  citizens  need  not  feel  surprised  if  within 
the  next  five  or  seven  years  a supplemeatary 
or  auxiliary  loan  is  asked  for  and  obtained  for 
Job  No.  2.  Mr.  Park  Neville,  the  oity  engineer 
of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Bizalgette,  will,  no  doubt, 
with  their  accustomed  proficiency  in  figures, 
make  everything  as  plain  as  a pikestaff  to  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee;  and  the  Miin 
Drainage  Committee,  with  tho  endorsement 
of  the  engineers,  will  "floor”  all  opposition 
on  the  score  of  wilful  expenditure  that  the  rate- 
payers may  iultiate. 

Threatened  with  a visitation  of  cholera,  what- 
ever be  the  projects  or  designs  of  the  corporate 
officials  of  Dublin,  there  is  one  description  of 
work  that  cannot  brook  delay,  save  at  the  cost 
of  human  life.  The  weather,  as  we  write,  is' 
extremely  hot  in  Dublin,  and  filth  is  on  the 
streets  in  abundance.  Verily,  many  of  them 
are  not  only  not  half  cleansed,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  made  at  cleaning  them  at  all.  We  have 
been  out  early  and  late,  and  we  did  not  meet  on 
tbe  north  or  south  side  of  the  city  one  single 
scavenger,  In  our  last  day’s  round  through  the 
oity,  we  met  one  scavenging  cart,  dry  and  empty, 
and  the  driver  was  a real  " Paddy-go-eusj,” 
whose  best  specific  against  the  cholera,  or  " wind 
in  tbe  stomach,”  was  a good  glass  of  " Jameson’s 
seven-year  old  whisky.”  Our  friend  assured  us 


he  could  take  it  " full  or  fasting,” — meaning 
thereby  that  he  could  take  it  as  easily  before 
breakfast  as  after  it.  Ihe  contractor,  of  course, 
is  carrying  out  his  contract  for  scavenging  as 
easily  as  he  possibly  oan,  and  the  corporation 
as  yet  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  bestir  them- 
selves  until  the  new  arrangements  are  complete, 
which  will  be  possibly  after  some  epidemic 
removes  many  beyond  the  range  of  complaint. 

The  police  in  Dublin, — a very  active  body  in 
political  matters,  and  a very  inactive  oue  in  . 
other  matters, — are  at  present  iu  hot  water.  . 
Patrolling  the  street  in  this  weather  in  the  garb  i 
of  a mailed  warrior  is  not  the  thing  for  Pat,  , 
whether  he  be  a "polisman"  or  a "Patriot.”  ' 
The  oity  of  Dublin  force  have  donned  a new  ' 
garb,  and  they  look  like  a military  fores,  save  i 
that  the  baton  takes  the  plaoe  of  the  bayonet,  | ,j 
and  that  many  of  the  fresh  reocuits  walk  very  1 
awkwardly  in  their  boots,  which  are  polished,  and  ll 
nob  greased,  as  of  old.  j 

The  building  business  is  experiencing  a tern-  i 
porary  lull,  in  consequence  of  a strike  in  some  of  1| 
the  building  trades.  A few  of  the  busy  etu-  -j 
ployers  who  are  bound  to  time  contract,  have  i 
acceded  to  the  oarpenters’  demands,  but  the  i 
majority  of  the  men  are  still  "out.”  Many  of 
the  workmen  have  betaken  themselves  to  oonotry  ; 
jobs,  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  work  under  i 
tbe  city  wages,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  . 
their  brethren  by  a levy  of  " strike  money.” 

In  the  matter  of  street  and  shop-front  architec- 
ture Dubliu  is  showing  perceptible  signs  of  i 
improvement,  and  her  principal  streets  are  stand- 
iog  forth  in  fuller  relief.  lasuranoe  offices,  new  i! 
branoh-bauk  offices,  and  public-houses,  are  the  .1 
principal  kinds  of  buildings  that  are  growing  :i 
up,  aud  developing  on  a large  soile. 

An  enterprising  vintner  is  just  completing  : 
very  large  premises  at  the  corner  of  Abbey- 
street  aud  Saokville-street.  Tbe  shop  witbin  is  . 
expensively  fitted  up.  The  supporting  pillars  or  i 
columns  are  cased  with  marble  slabs,  with  marble  < 
plinths  and  capitals;  the  counter  slab  is  mu-ble. 
The  base,  surbase,  and  pan-lliug  around  the  walls 
of  theshopare  marble,  the  divisions  being  coloured  i 
marble,  and  from  about  4 ft.  high  to  within  - 
cornice  depth  of  the  ceiling,  mirrors  are  affixed 
the  entire  oirouit  of  the  walls.  The  shop-doora  , 
and  the  framing  around  the  mirrors  are  mabo-  : 
gany.  The  shop-fittings  iu  general  are  wall  j 
exeouted.  The  shop  is  a novel  one  of  its  kind 
in  Dablin,  and  has  attracted  many  visitors  and  ; 
customers. 

The  Agricultural  Show  was  pretty  well  P 
patronised  during  the  Royal  visit;  and  the  show  I 
of  cattle,  implements,  and  machinery  was,  on  \ 
the  whole,  commendable.  We  have  not  space  t 
in  this  notice  to  partioulan'aa  exhibitors  or  their  I 
exhibits,  or  to  enter  into  minuter  theories,  r 
Mauy  English  houses  were  worthily  represeutei ; i 
and  we  noticed,  during  oar  stay  iu  Dublin,  that 
there  was  a large  constituency  of  English,  Scotch,  ;; 
and  even  Welsh  visitors. 

Tbe  grounds  occupied  by  the  late  show  are 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  converted  into  a people’s 
park.  They  are  not  nnsuitable  for  that  objectj 
as  they  are  situated  iu  a healthy  district,  on  the  i 
banka  of  the  classic  Dodder,  and  within  view  of  i 
ranges  of  tbe  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains. 
The  country  arouud  in  the  distance  forms  a 
spleudid  laudsoape,  and  the  Bay  of  Dublin  is 
outlying,  and  within  a short  range  of  the  eye. 

The  hotel  and  shop-keeping  interest  of  tha  ) 
oity  has  been  benefited  to  a large  extent ; and  if  ; 
tbe  public  health  rises  from  out  of  the  dust  and  din 
improved  and  re-invigorated,  we  shall  all  have  • 
reason  to  rejoice,  whether  our  homes  are  situated  : 
upon  the  Tbamos,  the  Liffey,  or  tha  Clyde. 

The  new  Gaiety  Theatre  is  progressing  rdpidlji|»j 
the  colamnar  supports  of  metal  being  attached,  « 
length  to  length,  as  the  walls  rise.  The  entraucos  • 
front  and  rear  will  not  be  very  charming  or  : 
respectable.  The  former  faces  South  Kiog-  :■ 
street,  tbe  latter  opens  into  Taugier-lane, — a - 
narrow  and  rather  dirty  oourtway  at  present, neir 
the  top  of  Grafeon-street.  The  theatre  is  to  be  1 
opened,  by  annonneement,  iu  November.  If  so,  i 
the  work  must  proceed  more  rapidly  than  even  < 
now,  and  outside  effect  will  require  to  be  sacri-  i 
fioed  to  inside  necessities  if  tbe  promisee  of  the 
proprietor  to  the  public  are  not  belied.  Although  - 
the  site  of  the  building  itself  is  nob  very  well 
chosen,  it  is  within  a short  distance  of  many 
most  respsctable  districts  looking  east  and  north-  : 
east,  aad  several  most  impoverished  ones  ia  a i 
Bou'.herly  and  south-easterly  direction.  The  two 
extremes  of  the  social  scale  overbip  each  other  i 
iu  the  immediate  vicioicy  of  the  New  Gaiety, 
but  corduroy  and  moleskin  will  be  likely  to  find  i 
their  entry  and  exit  through  Tangier-lone  (per- 
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,18),  whilst  Iriah  poplin  and  tabinet  flatter  at 
angle  of  St.  St«phen’s  Green,  and  glide  in 
rforca)  throngh  the  central  doorway  in  the 
•Heaa  of  dilapidated  South  King-street.  It  is 
arious  fact  that  the  old  theatres  of  London 
I Dublin,  like  the  old  places  of  the  people’s 
.'Ship  in  the  latter  city,  were  hidden  away  from 
)lic  sight,  and  could  only  bo  approached 
,oagh  nooks  and  crannies,  or  at  best  through 
open  way  of  disreputable  streets. 

-t  is  probably  eoonomioal  consideration  that 
ds  some  of  our  modern  proprietors  and  archi- 
ts  of  theatres  to  build  them  where  their 
.hiteotnral  beanty  cannot  be  severely  criticised, 
i where  their  faults  as  to  proper  ventilation 
:ud  ezcased  on  the  score  that  the  neighbour- 
id  is  a thickly  populated  one,  and  every  bit 
ground  had  to  be  religiously  utilised  for  the 
dog  places  of  the  “ gods”  and  " angels.” 
it  is  time  there  were  general  rales  to  prevent 
' erection  of  such  buildings,  except  on  proper 
1 sufficient  sites.  Dublin  wants  a deal  of 
king  to. 


A HOLIDAY  FOR  STUDENIS. 

ELY — LYNN, 

!iYhen  a goodly  company  assembled  in  the 
etern  porch  at  Ely  Cathedral,  on  the  sunny 
pmer  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  Slst,*  abten- 
IQ  was  drawn  to  the  “ Guide  to  the  Description 
Ely  Cathedral,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Arcbm- 
igiciil  Instiinte  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

' July  10th,  1S54,  by  Mr.  Edmuud  Sharpe,”  a 
oy  of  which  was  kindly  pub  into  the  hands  of 
ph  person.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  say  that 
1 still  stood  by  all  the  dates  stated  there  for  the 
ferent  parts  of  the  building,  with  one  exoep- 
in,  viz.,  that  given  for  the  so-called  Galilee 
,roh,  in  which  the  aodienoe  was  stauding. 
lying,  by  the  way,  a well-merited  compliment 
itho  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  then  present,  the  most 
liont  of  the  laboriuns  historians  of  the  cathe- 
nl,  for  the  special  excellence  and  interest  of 
i researches  and  conclusions, — Mr.  Sharpe  said 
it  he  had  to  thank  him  for  being  able,  with  a 
ad  at  rest,  to  look  np  now  and  regard  this 
,‘oh  as  no  longer  an  architectural  puzzle  and 
omaly.  Mr.  Stewart  had  confirmed,  with  all 
istorian’s  authority,  the  conclusions  to  which 
I observation  of  the  architecture  of  the  porch 
1 its  mouldings  and  other  detail  had  previously 
[ many  stadents.  For  some  number  of  years 
i statement  that  Eustace  (bishop  of  the  see 
98-1215)  built  the  galilee  at  the  west  end 
Conatruxit  a fundamento  novam  galileam  .... 
rsus  oooidentem  ....")  was  pub  forward  as 
ry  oonoluaive  evidence  of  the  date  of  this 
Iroh.  This  statement  Mr.  Stewart  has  treated 
th  proper  respect, — in  other  words,  has  not 
lowed  it  to  interfere  with  hie  own  judgment, 
[jeniously  stating  that, — 

Eustace  completed  the  north  end  of  the  west  transept, 

(share  of  the  cross  being  called  the  new  galilee,  to 
inguish  it  from  the  opposite  southern  arm,  which  was 
old  galilee  begun  by  the  monks  as  a continuation  of 
r Norman  church.” — Page  61. t 

nd  again  : " It  is  evident  that  Eustace  had  nothing  to 
with  any  part  of  the  present  cathedral.  The  galilee 
ch  he  built  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  porch 
eh  has  gone  under  chat  name  oi  late  years  must  be  the 
k of  some  unknown  benefactor,  who  had  probably  seen 
gh  de  Northwold’s  Presbytery,  and  determined  to 
'then  tbo  chnrcb  westward  as  it  had  been  extended  in 
opposite  direction.”— Page  63, 

iFrom  all  which  the  moral  is  to  be  drawn  that 
|1  possible  varieties  of  meaning  of  a monkish  (or 
liy  other)  ohroniolor'a  statemanb  should  be 
lirly  exhausted,  in  order  to  confirm,  if  possible, 

I theory  as  to  dates  and  sneh  matters  drawn 
:Om  a bnilding  itself;  but  should  never  be 
'lowed  to  originate  one.  Mr.  Sharpe  now  dates 
le  porch  at  about  A.D.  1235  to  12-10. 

The  lecturer,  having  thus  prepared  his  audience 
ir  his  characteristic  candour  and  his  desire  bo 
ost  them  np  in  the  latest  results  of  everybody’s 
ibours,  led  the  party  into  the  ohurcb,  and  to 
QB  eastein  transept, — pointing  oat  the  very 
arliesb  work  of  Abbot  Simeon,  about  twenty 
ears  after  the  Conquest,  with  wide  joints  and 
nobbed  capitals  and  shafts  on  the  faces  of  the 
•iers  (not  yet  properly  in  the  nooks), — taking 
ecasiou  to  en'brce  once  again  the  necessity  of 
Uention  to  one  of  the  principles  of  fully- 


• See  p.  619,  anie. 
t “The  Architectural  History  of  Ely  Cathedral.”  By 
he  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  M.A.,  formerly  Sacrist  of  the 
lathedral.  Van  Voorst.  1868.  The  illustrations  herein 
.nd  the  monograph  of  Prior  Crawden’a  Chapel  (once 
;l»horately  prepared  for  publication,  bat  never  really  pub- 
Uhed),  show  that— if  one  may  so  reason  from  the  known  to 
he  noknown — Alan  of  Walsingham  (also  “ a former 
aorist”)  may,  alter  all,  have  been  a very  able 

Iranghtsman  and  a not  incompetent  designer.  I 


developed  Gothic, — the  transmission  downwards 
of  the  thrust  of  the  sucoassive  orders  of  arch- 
mouldings  through  special  shafts  or  sets  of 
mouldings.  The  purely  circular  shift,  with 
wide  single  soffit,  supposed  rather  a favourite 
arrangement  now-a-days,  being  pronounced  an 
anomaly  when  “ io  its  usual  coutext,”  having  an 
expression  differing  widely  from  that  of  true 
Gothic  architecture,  “ with  its  all-pervading 
principle  of  subordination."  Credit  was  given  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  replacing  or  copying 
the  old  work  at  the  north  west  angle  of  the 
transepts  so  well  iaside  that  no  special  attention 
is  called  to  his  restoration,  though  he  seemed 
forced  to  put  his  mark  in  an  unmistakable  way 
on  the  building  outside,  by  a rusticated  doorway, 
with  one  of  his  favourite  keystones.  The  charge 
of  the  works  here  had  better  results  than  this, 
in  the  long  run,  if  it  be  true,  as  every  one  seema 
agreed,  that  the  spacious  central  octagon  sup- 
plied the  first  idea  that  grew  into  the  still  more 
spacious  central  dome  and  the  thoroughly- 
continuous  aisles  at  St.  Paul’s. 

The  later  Norman  work  was  then  followed 
chronologically,  and  the  complete  plan  of  the 
church  of  the  Transitional  period  brought  into 
being  again;  the  octagon,  and  the  choir,  and  the 
great  masses  by  which  the  western  piers  were 
strengthened  in  the  fifteenth  century,  all  disap- 
pearing; and  a central  tower  with  massive 
piers,  and  a three-bayed  apsidal-ended  choir, 
starting  up  in  their  place.  (The  plan  of  the 
original  apse  is  fignred  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  book.) 
Naturally  something  was  said  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  western  arch  of  the  west 
tower  was  originally  finished, — one  of  the  yet 
unsolved  problems  here.  The  arch  shows  itself, 
being  at  the  same  level  as  the  three  other  great 
arches,  on  the  outside,  when  you  look  at  it  from 
the  walls  of  the  west  porch ; and  no  traces 
seem  visible  of  a roof  or  any  other  construction 
covering  it  in, — abutting  against  it  from  the  west. 
Mr.  King  (Murray’s  “ Eastern  Cathedrals,  1862,” 
page  179)  states  that  “ Bishop  Riddell’s  original 
plan  embraced  a weslcrn  transept”  [meaning  by 
this  evidently  an  arm  westward  of  the  West 
Tower].  One  would  be  glad  to  hear  or  discover 
anything  seeming  likely  to  establish  this. 
Some  slight  marks  of  the  now-deatroyod  roof  of 
the  existing  Lancet  porch, — which  of  course 
was  not  properly  prepared  for  in  Transitional 
times, — hardly  reward  eufficiently  the  clamberor 
who  has  been,  perhaps,  a little  disenchanted  by 
the  sight  of  the  well,  snrrounded  by  screen- 
Wdlla,  now  pretending  to  be  the  upper  story  of 
the  western  porch.  Were  the  monks  so  hearty, 
so  fond  of  the  open  air,  or  so  desirous  of  body- 
mortifying  opportunities,  that  they  took  no  pains 
to  close  in  this  great  western  arch  by  wall  or 
screen?  Mr.  Sharpe  suggests  the  case  of  the 
western  arch  at  Tewkesbury  as  parallel;  car- 
tainly  both  very  grand  arches,  and,  oddly  enough, 
both  filled  in  with  Rectilinear  windows.  No 
better  work  conld  be  undertaken  by  a possessor 
of  leisure  than  the  preparation  of  large-scale 
plans  and  sections  from  actual  measurement  of 
the  whole  western  end  of  the  cathedra', — now 
that  he  would  find  the  scaffolding  and  the  good- 
will of  the  authorities,  arobitect,  and  builder 
giving  him  ready  access  to  almost  every  portion. 
If  new  light  was  thrown  by  such  drawings  on 
the  matter,  and  the  theory  of  the  perfectly  open 
arch  well  snpported,  it  would  be  proper,  one 
fears,  to  coosider  the  western  porch  and  chamber 
over,  erected  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  as  a very  clever  (and  beautiful)  draught- 
excluder, — one  of  the  indications  of  the  pro- 
gressive decline  of  austerity  that  led  Hugh  of 
Balsham  (Bishop,  1257-1286, — the  founder,  by 
way  of  compensation,  of  Peter  House,  Cam- 
bridge), to  obtain  a dispensation  from  the  Pope 
to  the  monks  of  Ely,  “in  consideration  of  their 
cathedral  church  being  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  exposed  to  cold  and  sharp  winds,  to  wear 
caps  suited  to  their  order.”  (Bontham’e  “Ely,” 
1812,  p.  150.”) 

The  Transitional  period  is  recurred  to  when 
the  party  walk  on.  to  the  green  sward  outside 
the  west  end,  to  look  together  at  “ the  grandest 
design  of  the  Transitional  period  now  existing 
in  England.”  Certainly,  for  a special  virility, 
combined  with  fair  proportions,  a most  rare 
work.  Ttuly,  when  the  northern  arm  of  the 
west  transept  was  complete  (if  it  ever  wa-*),  as  the 
southern  arm  is  now  ; when  the  central  western 
tower  had  a Lancet  spire  on  the  top  of  it  (Bishop 
Northwold  is  said  to  have  pat  one)  ; when  the 
grand  angle-turrets  had  their  terminal  spires, 
themselves  far  exceeding  what  a large  parish 
church  could  demand  (again  if  such  spires  were 
ever  erected)  ; before  the  Galilee  Porch  was  built 


to  injure  the  unity  of  the  front,  and  prevent  th® 
full  majesty  of  the  tower  from  filling  the  eye  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  ; — when,  in  short,  the 
west  front  was  complete  in  idea,  and  realised,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  no  one  can  wonder  that  the 
good  monks  of  Peterboroogb — stirred  for  the 
honour  of  their  house, — projected  that  cavernous 
rock-hewn  portico  which  now  ontdoes  in  com. 
pletoneas,  if  not  in  character  of  design,  the  work 
it  was  erected  to  emulate. 

A little  circuit  brings  us  through,  gates 
specially  opened  for  ns  into  the  old  cloister- 
garth,  now  a garden.  From  the  trim  turf  of  one 
portion,  looking  sadly  like  a croquet  lawn,  a 
fair  near  view  of  the  sunlighted  side  of  the  nave 
can  be  got  from  ground  to  roof-tree. 

The  infirmary  of  the  monastery,  situated 
parallel  to  the  church  to  the  south-east,  recalls 
the  generally  similar  arrangement  in  a building, 
also  with  nave  and  two  aisles — of  Geometrical 
date,  similarly  situated  at  Peterborough;  another 
probably  of  the  not  ungenerous  exhibitions  of  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  chronic  in  the  two  communities. 
Hero  the  whole  design  is  Transitional — of  a 
variety  and  vigour  confirming  the  oft-repeated 
legend  that  “ the  men  of  this  period  were  really 
the  most  inventive  of  English  architects.”  The 
nave,  originally  the  patients’  airing-space,  is  now 
a kind  of  street,  a mass  of  cool  shadow,  leading 
you  to  these  comfortable  houses  built  in  the 
aisles,  in  which  the  beds  of  the  patients  were  ere- 
while  placed  : their  fronts  being  tucked  between, 
the  pier  arches.  A staircase  window,  a hall 
doorway,  and  a vaulted  book-lined  study  for  the 
archdeacon,  are  among  a few  of  the  oddly 
adapted  relics  of  this  building  that  have  lono 
themselves  in  situ  to  the  ingenuity  of  more 
recent  couatruotors. 

After  attending  afternoon  service — absolntely 
necessary,  among  other  purposes,  says  one  of 
onr  members,  for  getting  the  true  feeling  of 
any  grand  architecture — the  assembly  goes 
through  the  presbytery,  choir,  octagon,  Trinity 
chapel,  stopping  by  the  way  to  note  the  excellent 
specimens  scattered  here  and  there  of  the  dis- 
tinctively English  act  of  monldinga ; the  value 
of  tbo  Purbeck  marble  in  shafts  and  parts  ad- 
joining giving  a dignified  sobriety  and  simplicity 
— if  possible  looking  a thought  too  black  and 
glossy  on  this  bright  aummor’a  day,  when  the 
ordinary  building  stones  seem  filled  with  ann- 
shine  in  every  grain ; remarks  also  being  made 
on  the  clunch  filling-in  of  the  choir  vaulting,  its 
pare  untoned  whiteness  showing  np  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  it  forms  a part; — not  frighten- 
ing by  a fierce  background  of  shouting  colour 
such  as  unfortunately  now  (till  the  restorers 
have  reached  that  part  of  the  buildings)  makes 
the  eye  turn  with  some  satisfaction  actually  au;ay 
from  the  exquisitely-desigued  triforium  of  Bishop 
Hotham’s  part  of  the  choir, — part  of  piece  of 
architecture  justly  praised  by  Mr.  Fergusson  for 
“ general  beauty  of  design,” — “ with  details  eqnil 
to  anything  in  Europe  for  elegance  and  appro- 
priateness.” (“Handbook,”  1871.  Vol.  ii , 
p.  870.) 

The  nave  roof,  of  course,  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  notice,  and  its  subjects  and  history.  Seeming 
to  have  received  its  gentle  tones  of  colour  on  a 
scale  having  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky  of  an 
English  summer  as  its  keynote, — allowing  the 
eye  to  rest  on  it  easily  without  being  at  any  timo 
involuntarily  dragged  to  it, — nevertheless  ic 
* wants  as  an  architectural  work  that  connexion 
with  the  walls  and  defined  form  in  itself,  that  so 
satisfies  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  in  receiving 
the  impressions  of  sound  visible  articulated 
.strnctnre  from  a true  Gothic  vault;  unfortn- 
nately,  also,  it  is  wanting,  considering  the  struc- 
ture of  the  average  human  neck,  in  suitability 
for  careful  observation, — without  an  effort  too 
painful  for  any  one  to  make  who  does  not  readily 
find,  as  mauy  do  to  their  cost  thereafter,  that 
scrutiny  may  be  made  again  and  again  with  an 
ever-increasing  pleasure.  A visit  to  some  of  the 
other  remains  of  monastic  buildings  and  to  the 
Chapel  of  Prior  Crawden,  restored  1815-16,  with 
masonry  in  block,  and  groined  in  wood, — Mr. 
Stewart’s  plan  for  keeping  the  shadow  of  any 
doubt  away  from  the  authenticity  of  the  remain- 
ing original  portions;  then  to  “pastures  new,” 
where  the  dean  and  archdeacon  gave  in  speech 
the  hearty  welcome  already  given  in  act ; and 
shown  still  farther  in  the  evening,  when  the 
cathedral  was  opened,  and  a fair  sprinkling  of 
other  visitors  came  with  us  to  listen  in  the  dark- 
ness to  the  well-known  author  of  “ Naomi  on 
the  great  organ ; and  then  to  see  the  ligh  lUg 
up  of  the  reredos  and  of  the  Trinity  Chap!;l,  o 
course,  thus  seen  in  detail  as  they  cannot  bo  in 
the  daylight. 
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We  may  say  hore,  before  leaving  the  cathedral, 
bow  mnch  the  observation  of  work  in  ties  and 
bracings — done  aforetime  and  now  in  ooorse  o( 
execntion — to  the  western  tower  will  repay  the 
stndent.  The  awful  rent  in  the  south-wes'. 
angle  and  the  weak  places  elsewhere,  part  of  a 
long-continned  history  of  threatened  ruin,  begin- 
ning in  the  fifteenth  centnry — if  not  before,  will 
drive  it  home  to  the  most  casual  of  observers 
that  this  fen  country  would  to  a cei  tainty  lose  its 
mejestic  every  where-visible  landmark, — if  from 
time  to  time  vigorous  measures  were  not  taken 
to  give  it  new  chances  cT  endurance. 

Tuesday,  Angust  IsL— The  ” rosy-fingered 
Dawn,”  albeit  not  a sluggard  just  now,  had  but 
a slight  start  cf  the  most  active  of  the  band, 
for  whom  Time  was  all-tno-shorb.  Train  towards 
Lynn  we  leave  at  Wallington:  visit  ft.  Mary 
Magdalfn,  Wiggenhall — just  a little  to  the  west 
of  the  Ouse  river.  These  Rectilinear  churches 
contrive  to  look  a good  deal  of  cheerfnl  dignity  ; 
a west  tower,  in  three  stages,  largish  turrets 
(containing  staircases)  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave;  eancte  bell-cote,  and  interesting  seats. 
These  being  also  throughout  this  Marshland 
district  the  favourite  epecial  arrangements ; 
often  also  a room  over  the  porch,  chantry  aisles 
to  the  chancel ; and  a general  predominance  in 
mass  of  Rectilinear  buildings, — little  Geometrical 
and  Curvilinear.  Beats  wait  at  the  bridge,  and 
we  pass  the  second  Wiggenhall  (St.  Peter),  just 
above  ns  on  the  bank’s  edge.  Get  out  at  St. 
Gorman’s,  to  find  a pretty  little  bit  of  Lancet 
tower,  some  good  tears,  and  a Jacobean  pulpit. 
.Again  landing,  jutt  by  the  sluioe  that  bnrst  and 
wrought  havoc  a few  years  ago,  a run  over  fields 
of  richest  grass  brings  ns  to  the  other  Wiggen- 
hall  (St.  Mary  the  "Virgiu).  ” Pome  of  the  finest 
seating  in  England,”  of  good  solidity  (3i  in  ), 
and  carved  with  some  spirit,  with  finials,  stand- 
ing figures,  and  panels  ; especially  grateful  also 
to  the  imagination  for  the  ample  provision  for 
sturdy,  fully-developed  frames,  nurtured  on  the 
produce  of  this  fruitful  land.  3 ft.  7 in.  from 
centre  to  centre  is  an  idea  to  revel  in  now-a- 
days.  A qnaint  little  hour-glass  stand,  laid 
down  loosely  in  the  angle  of  a pew,  would  have 
led  cne  years  ago  to  suggest  housing  into  the 
pulpit,  and  an  iron  band  round  it,  firmly  screwed, 
but  happily  the  “manners”  of  antiquaries  are 
now  well  mended.  Lynn  comes  into  sight,  to 
be  reached  shortly  by  the  help  of  stout  arms, 
and  of  the  well-meaning  wind,  seeking  to  nesile 
in  the  already  distended  sails,  formed  by  cleverly- 
hoisted  umbrellas. 

Through  the  town,  and  by  train  to  Dersing- 
ham  (on  the  rail  to  Ilunstanton),  where  vehicles 
meet  us ; and  we  find  at  the  ohnrch  good 
Curvilinear  wiedows,  whitewash  of  the  thickest 
and  best  quality,  and  one  of  the  puzzling  low 
side  windows  (under  south-west  window  of 
chancel).  The  three-bayed  aedilia,  with  piscina 
adjoining,  only  just  opened,  aforetime  solidlj 
cased  in  masonry, — a pretty  work  of  very  early 
■Carvilinear  date, — was  all  carefully  measured 
and  cjmographed  before  our  start  for  Sandring- 
ham. The  new  house  i f red  brick  and  stone  of 
the  “ modern  Elizabethan  ” type  outside  and  an 
elegant  Italian  within  ; — a little  stiff  and  raw  at 
present,  (not  yet  fit  for  full  occupation)  but 
likely  in  three  or  four  centuries  of  good  usage 
to  tone  into  a very  pleasant  and  serviceable 
memorial  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  Part  of 
the  grounds  laid  out  with  attifioial  rockwoik  and 
a lakelet, — the  native  rook  all  transported  to  its 
present  positions,  peeping  out  an  inch  or  two  at 
its  edges  through  the  green  turf — a most  artistio 
work  of  deception  (it  did  deceive).  The  church 
in  no  way  remarkub’e,  built  of  the  local  brown 
rag  in  the  thinnest  of  courses,  almost  I kerocfiog 
tiles.not  pointed  up  to  the  face:  a good  Rectilinear 
font-cover  and  a very  thorough  restoration.  A 
little  drive  brings  US  to  Ca&tle  Rising,  with  its 
well-known  west  and  south  fronts  of  late  Norman 
date,  in  quite  youthful  preservation  ; the  whole 
church,  indeed,  in  good  condition,  and  evidently 
the  subject  of  much  healthy  pride  and  care- 
taking.  Trinity  Hospital,  for  twelve  “ un- 
married” sisters, — where  enough  spiosters 
cannot  be  found,  widows  being  accepted  on  the 
cypres  principle, — dttains  the  party  a little, 
unaltered  as  it  is  since  founded — temp.  James  I. 
It  furnishes  its  inmates  with  Icdging,  and  a 
stipend  and  other  blessings,  and  also  with  a 
costume  doubtless  well-fitting  ten  generations 
ago  ; though  the  steeple-crowned  beaver,  perhaps 
the  rest  as  well,  would  certainly  not  be  wisely 
retained  in  payirg  a visit  to  witch-fearing 
Mantiingtree.  The  great  big  castle-keep  stands 
on  the  steepest  of  banks — cut  so  steeply  as  to 
be  difficult  to  mount — a height  of  courtesy  for, 


the  good  of  certain  visitors,  in  contraet  with  the 
watery  welcome  usually  provided,  but  not  to  be 
found  here.  Painters  may  find  plenty  of  bits  to 
iheir  hearts’  wish  in  the  ruined,  roofless  bulk; 
and  ai'obiteets  may  see  how  here,  as  elsewhere, 
a plain  almost  unbroken  wall  was  compatible 
with,  if  not  absolutely  in  itself  producing,  great 
grandeur  and  dignity.  After  this  we  return 
to  Lynn, — and  break  off  for  the  present. 


TO,  AT,  AND  FROM  BERLIN.* 

STILVSBUEG. 

The  Arsenal  at  Dresden  we  were  able  to  see 
very  thoronghly,  through  the  courtesy  of  some 
high  officer  who  chanced  to  be  present  when  we 
arrived.  He  was  walking  with  another  person, — 
a petty  officer,  but  big  man, — when  Kutacher 
accosted  him,  hat  in  hand,  and  explaining  we 
were  foreigners  who  took  great  interest  in  such 
things,  begged  permission  to  take  us  through 
portions  of  the  building  not  usually  shown.  He 
immediately  consented,  and  more  than  this,  sent 
the  sub-officer  who  was  iu  attendance  on  himself 
to  conduct  us,  evidently  giving  him  instructions 
to  explain  everything  : for  most  obliging,  good- 
tempered,  and  intelligent  we  found  our  new 
guide  to  be.  We  again  saw  rows  and  rows  of 
captured  French  cannon,  and  besides  these  we 
were  shown  invalid  carriages,  with  the  mattresses 
used;  ambulance  carriages  and  their  interior 
fittings ; gun-carriages,  the  arrangements  for 
seating  the  gunners,  and  their  little  square 
cushions;  field  forges;  cooking  apparatus ; and 
then,  on  an  upper  floor,  all  the  requisites  for 
three  or  four  field-batteries,  everything  iu  perfect 
order  (even  to  ropes,  pails,  lanterns,  &o.),  ready 
to  take  the  field  at  a few  hours’  notice.  One 
battery  that  bad  been  much  u«cd  and  injured 
during  the  war  was  having  all  its  damaged 
portions  replaced  by  new.  In  another  apartment 
were  piles  of  Chassepnts  just  as  they  had  been 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  excepting  that 
the  metal  parts  had  been  greased  to  prevent 
them  from  oxidising  any  more.  There  were  long 
racks  of  needle-guns;  one  perfect  one  was  taken 
down,  and  the  lock  opened,  to  show  us  how  the 
needle  acted,  and,  lest  we  should  not  quite 
comprehend  the  mechanism,  this  was  done  twice 
over.  Other  long  racks  contained  needle-guns 
damaged  in  the  war,  the  baycnets  bent  and 
twisted  out  of  all  shape  by  the  balls ; in  one 
instance  the  wooden  stock  was  completely 
broken  in  two,  and  only  hnng  together  by  the 
leather  slinging  strap  beneath.  I wonder  what 
became  of  the  poor  fellow  who  carried  that  gun 
when  it  was  thus  shot  to  pieces  ! 

Outside  the  Arsenal  a tile  of  French  prisoners 
was  standing  receiving,  or  delivering  up,  the 
tools  (spades,  mattocks,  and  so  forth)  with 
which  they  had  been  working  or  were  about  to 
work;  close  to  them  stood  a long  row  of  new- 
looking  guns,  prisoners  likewise.  Returning  to 
the  hotel,  we  came  upon  another  batch  of  pri- 
Foners,  about  a hundred,  who  had  been  marched 
into  the  town  with  a provision  wagon,  to  carry 
oat  the  day’s  allowance  of  food  to  the  palisaded 
prison-encampment  described  in  my  last.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  French  were  first  interned  here 
they  were  extremely  dirty  in  their  habits,  utterly 
repudiating  ablutions  of  all  kinds.  Upon  being 
asked,  after  some  time,  if  they  were  well  treated 
by  their  captors,  they  replied,  ” Oh,  yes  ; we’ve 
only  one  thing  to  complain  of;  these  horrid 
Germans  will  make  us  wash  ourselves.”  Think- 
ing and  talking  over  the  half-million  of  prisoners 
taken,  I was  puzzled  to  know  how  they  could 
have  been  clothed  for  so  many  months  so  as  to 
preserve  their  identity, — for,  of  course,  the 
materials  used  in  German  uniforms  are  utterly 
different  from  those  of  the  French  : on  inquiry, 
I learned  that  such  immense  stores  of  military 
cloth,  and  also  of  clothes,  had  been  captured  at 
Metz  and  Strasbourg  that  there  bad  been  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  well  supplied  with 
tbeii'  national  army-costume;  eo  the  “red 
breeches”  are  apparently  as  flourishing  as  ever, 
and  have,  doubtless,  frequently  made  their 
wearers  unenviably  conspicuous. 

About  a mile  from  Dresden  lie  the  fields  that 
were  the  scene  of  the  French  bombardment  just 
before  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  I.  to  Leipzig,  to 
fight  the,  to  him,  disastrous  battle  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

'J  he  tiled  house-roofs  in  and  around  Dresden 
are  so  quaint,  they  must  have  a few  words  of 
comment.  They  usually  have  tiny  little  dor- 
mer-windows in  them,  mostly  only  one  small 
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pane  of  glass  high,  and  two,  or  sometimes  three, 
long  ; no  projection  to  speak  of  is  made,  for  the 
window  is  not  built  out  as  with  ns,  but  the  tiles 
are  laid  straight  along  the  roof,  and  just  waved  up, 
so  to  speak,  over  these  tiny  windows.  When 
there  is  the  very  usual  number  of  two  windows 
in  a roof,  the  effect  is  quite  laughable,  for  the 
tiling  looks  just  like  eyebrows,  the  windows 
forming  the  eyes  beneath.  We  always  called 
them  " those  eyebrow  roofs.” 

Another  less  amusing  custom  of  these  worfcl^ 
Germans  is,  the  great  extent  to  which  they  use 
dogs  as  draught  animals.  In  Berlin  especially, 
where  our  windows  looked  on  to  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  we  continually  saw  dogs  drnggingl 
tolerably  large  carts  filled  with  vegetabl^ 
bread,  milk-cans,  and  soch-like,  and  occasionally 
even  with  pieces  of  furniture.  We  judged  ths 
loads  much  too  heavy  for  the  poor  teams,  par* 
ticularly  during  the  hot  weather  j it  was  very 
painful  to  see  the  poor  beasts  lie  down  on  the 
pavement  directly  the  cart  was  stopped,  and 
pant  and  pant,  with  tongue  lolling  out  of  the 
mouth.  We  remarked  upon  this  to  some  one, 
but  were  assured  the  animals  did  not  mind  it  at 
all ; and  that  their  usefulness  made  their  owners 
take  much  more  care  of  them,  and  feed  and 
treat  them  far  better  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  Possibly  ; but  we  “ hold  ihe  same  opinion, 
still.” 

Tourists  usually  devote  at  least  two  days  to  an 
excursion  into  the  so-called  Saxon  Switzerland, 
before  leaving  Dresden.  From  all  accounts  this 
is  a moat  delightful  little  trip  amongst  lovely 
scenery;  but  we  had  two  irrefragable  reasons 
for  not  making  it,  namely  : want  of  time,  and 
want  of  fine  weather. 

At  5 minutes  before  4 — 3'55  that  is,  which 
sounds  so  much  earlier  ! — we  had  to  get  up  the 
morning  we  left  Dresden,  for  the  train  started  for 
Frankfort  at  6 o’clock.  Our  nice  guide,  Kutscher, 
accompanied  us  to  the  station  to  start  ns  off 
comfortably,  and  seemed  quite  sorry  to  part 
from  us.  At  Coswig  station,  a man  on  the  plat* 
form,  a lounger,  bad  his  hair  frizzed  out  at  the 
back  inBaffaellesqae-chignoo-fdshion  that  looked 
so  peculiar  : “ Apropos  of  the  name  of  the  place, 
said  one  ; “ Cos-wig.” 

Approaching  Leipzig,  flowers,  so  singularly 
absent  in  Prussia — with  the  exception  of  the 
blue  corn-flower, — begin  to  appear  : bright  rose- 
coloured  stocks  of  moat  lovely  liue,  rosea,  and 
others  ; besides  the  numerous  wild  flowers  with 
which  the  fields  are  literally  covered,  arid  which 
are  truly  charming.  Arrived  at  Leipzig  Station, 
we  had  to  wait  an  hour  and  a half  to  change 
our  line  of  rail.  The  University,  founded  1409, 
is  the  great  point  of  interest  iu  the  flourishing 
old  town.  Other  noteworthy  objects  are, — the 
town  library,  containing  some  rare  books;  Auer- 
bach’s cellar,  in  which  Gothe  laid  a scene  of  bia 
tragedy  of  Fanst ; the  grave  of  Gcllert  the  poet ; 
the  Konigahaua,  where  Napoleon  I.  stayed  daring 
the  battle  of  Leipzig, — October  16,  17,  18,  and 
19,  1813, — and  in  which  he  bad  his  last  interview 
with  the  king.  Marshal  Schwarzenberg  died 
here  1820,  and  a large  monumental  block  of 
granite  was  raised  to  hia  memory  on  part  of  the 
battle-field.  A brunze  figure  in  honour  of 
Hahnemann,  the  homceopathist,  is  erected  on  the 
Theater-Platz. 

At  Weissenfels,  the  next  station,  Napoleon 
slept  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
Hither  was  brought  the  body  of  Gustavos 
Adolphus  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (November 
6th,  1632).  lo  be  embalmed.  It  had  eight 
wounds.  His  widowed  queen  came  here  to 
receive  it.  The  heart  only  was  taken  to  Stock- 
holm. At  a later  battle  of  Lutzen,  fought  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1813,  between  Napoleon  and 
the  allied  armies,  General  Scharnhorst,  of  Prussia,! 
was  killed.  A curious  effect  ia  produced  along' 
some  portions  of  the  route  by  the  long  lines  of 
dark  poplar-trees  planted  at  short  distances  on 
each  side  of  the  roads,  stretching  across  thei 
country  for  many  miles,  and  looking  at  a distance: 
like  long  rows  of  gaunt,  black,  silent  sentinels. 

At  Gotha  Station  we  weie  thankful  to  find 
some  food  awaiting  the  passengers : excellent' 
roast  beef  and  veal,  with  et  ceteras  ; and  thongh 
somewhat  in  the  rough-and-ready  style,  yet  with 
clean  table-napkins  and  table-cloth.  We  were 
told  we  bad  " zwavaig  minuten  zu  erwarten;  • 
but  the  train  drew  up  on  the  centre  rails  of  a 
large  station,  ever  so  far  from  the  platform  : so  it 
was  a rush.  The  country  from  here  becomesi 
very  picturesque,  shut  in  by  a high  range  of 
thickly-wooded,  bold  hills.  Gotha  is  a revered: 
name  to  Englishmen,  from  grateful  memory  of; 
their  late,  lost,  and  still  lamented  Prince  Albert: 
of  Saxe- Coburg  and  Gotha. 
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'Eisenach  ia  charmingly  aituated  on  a level 
lin  at  ihe  foot  of  the  Waribarg,  -with  the 
jtle  of  that  name  perched  on  the  summit.  In 
a oaetle  Luther  was  confined  by  his  friend  the 
jotor  of  Sasony,  who  bad  him  seized  in  the 
nringian  Forest,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
ib  of  Worms,  Mny4ih,  1521,  in  order  to  rescue 
a from  the  prelates  whom  he  had  ofi'ended  by 
bo’d  speaking,  which  had  brought  down 
3n  him  the  excommunication  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
lenach  must  be  a delightful  place  at  which  to 
ke  a short  stay,  for  its  beautiful  banging 
ods  present  most  enticing  paths  for  ramblers 
foot  or  horseback. 

Lt  one  large  station,  of  which  I did  not  see  the 
ne,  was  drawn  up  a train  full  of  Prussian 
iiers  on  their  way  home,  packed  together  very 
iely  in  the  vans.  People  were  giving  them 
ars  by  handfuls;  then  waiting  to  see  that 
re  were  sufficient  for  every  man  to  have  one. 
’^eral  picturesque  old  rnins  are  perched  on  high 
uts  on  each  side  of  the  railway  throughout 
5 hilly  range  of  country,  and  presently  Fulda 
reached.  The  town  seems  large;  and  from 
railway  we  could  perceive  two  interesting, 
uliar-looking  churches.  Soon  afterwards 
ther  long  avenue  of  tall  poplars,  similar  to 
t remarked  at  Weisaenfels,  appears  ; but  soon 
laa  a cruel  break  made  in  it  by  the  railway 
‘ks,  the  line  cutting  across  the  avenue.  Clear 
ts  enemy,  it  runs  on  again  for  a long  distance 
ond  the  town ; then,  making  a wido  semi- 
ile,  it  almost  comes  down  upon  the  line  again, 
stops  short,  as  if  dreading  the  re  encounter, 
three  hours  until  now  wa  had  had  nothing 
mist  and  fog,  which  entirely  shut  out  all 
.ant  objects  from  our  view ; now  they  cou- 
•Sed  into  heavy  rain,  which  was  still  more 
igrceablo,  as  it  compelled  us  to  shut  up  the 
dows. 

Lt  Elm  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain  had  be- 
10  perfectly  terrific,  and  the  noise  on  the 
iage-roofs  was  stunning.  The  train  ran  into 
da  station,  and  then  backed  out  on  to  a line 
luoh  lower  level,  descending  by  a steep  “in- 
e.”  From  Steinau  a splendid  rainbow  ac- 
panied  us,  in  perfect  semicircle,  and  with 
arch  of  reflected  and  reversed  colours.  The 
shone  brightly  on  the  right,  and  blue  sky 
lad  before  us  ; and  soon  we  came  upon  another 
lar  avenue,  which  was,  however,  quickly 
ight  to  an  untimtly  end  by  the  inimical 
vuy. 

t Gelnhaitsen  a strangely-construoted  church 
:eo,  which  looks  just  as  if  it  were  surmounted 
two  or  three  Kentish  oast  houses.  It  is 
3d  the  Pfarr-Kirche.  Its  tower  and  cupola 
as  if  twisted  by  lightning.  It  was  built 
it  1210  to  1220,  and  shows  the  transition 
1 Round  to  Pointed,  and  the  introduction  of 
latter  style  into  Germany.  Ruins  of  Bar- 
>9aiv’s  Palace, — lll-l, — still  exist  on  an  island 
'he  Kinzig,  and  exhibit  traces  of  Byzantine. 
i before  reaching  Ilanau  Station  is  the  battle- 
. of  October  30  and  31, 1813,  where  Napoleoo, 
sating  from  Leipzig,  cut  bis  way  through  the 
d Bavarians  and  Austrians,  on  which  occa- 
a miller,  seeing  the  German  infantry  bard 
sed  by  French  cavalry,  suddenly  let  the 
2r  into  his  mill-dam,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
ny.  A very  Rheuish-lookiug  tower  is  seen 
lauau  from  the  railway. 

'e  arrived  at  Frankfort  a little  after  eight 
)ok  (having  had  a day’s  journey  of  more  than 
teen  hours),  and  drove  to  the  comfortable 
el-de-Russie.  Daring  the  evening  a thick 
ts  fog  strode  along  the  street  obscuring  the 
jee,  and  dimming  the  gas-lamps ; and  the 
1 morning  the  atmosphere  was  dull  and 
aggy.”  We  drove  away  to  the  railway 
It  ten  o’clock,  passing  under  a handsome 
porary  triumphal  arch,  consisting  of  a large 
ling  in  the  centre  for  carriages,  and  a small 
on  each  side  for  foot-passengers.  On  the 
was  placed  an  excellent  standing  figure  of 
ory,  holding  out  a laurel-wreath  in  each 
I towards  the  returning  troops. 

. BpaciouB,  tall  flight  of  broad  steps  leads  up 
'he  railway  station,  and  on  this  ocoaaion 
7,  and  the  station  itself,  were  crowded  with 
asy  jostling  throng  of  eager,  arriving  and 
ariing,  travellers.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
:ing  hopelessly  up  to  the  top  of  the  flight, 

)d  a poor  wounded  soldier  on  crutches,  his 
and  foot  bound  up  in  thick  rolls  of  rag;  he 
I accompanied  by  an  elderly  working-man  in 
base,  but  both  saw  it  was  utterly  useless  to 
‘mpt  the  ascent  of  the  steps  wiihout  farther 
stance.  They  stood  there  several  minutes, 
yed  about  by  the  crowd,  and  I was  beginning 
fonder  what  could  be  done  for  the  poor  fellow,  i 


when  a tall,  stalwart  Englishman,  or  American, 
with  a young  wife,  who  was  standing  beside  me, 
also  looking  on,  suddenly  threw  his  wife’s 
Stuart-plaid  across  his  shoulder,  ran  down,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  poor  fellow  under  one  arm, 
and  the  countryman  supporting  him  under  the 
other,  they  managed  between  them  to  get  him 
up  the  cruel  steps,  but  not  without  sad  agony, 
I fear,  to  the  wounded  limb;  the  poor  creature 
looked  so  pale  and  suffering  when  he  reached 
the  top  step,  as  he  sighed  out  a grateful  “ Ich 
danke  Ihnen  ” to  the  good  Samaritan,  who 
patted  him  gently  on  the  back,  saying, — “ All 
right,  old  fellow.” 

At  Darmstadt  wo  saw  from  the  station,  again 
a triumphal  arch,  and,  beyond,  a long  road 
gaily  decorated  on  each  side  with  masts  covered 
with  flags  and  garlands.  Soon  after  we  passed 
an  immense  train  filled  with  artillery.  The 
national  colours  here  are  black,  red,  and  yellow. 
The  “good  Samaritan”  and  his  wife  were  our 
travelling  companions,  and  we  had  much 
pleasant  chat.  A very  fine  range  of  castle- 
crowned  bills  runs  along  the  country  from 
Darmstadt,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Odenwald  throughout  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  and  its  beauty  was 
heightened  to  ns  by  a tremendous  storm  of 
rain,  followed  by  a gleam  of  sunshine ; the 
effect  of  the  heavy  storm-clond,  oanghb  and 
held  fast  among  the  many  slopes  of  the  moun* 
tains,  was  extremely  grand.  At  Darmstadt 
Queen  Victoria  has  bnilt  a palace  for  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  her  husband, 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  at  the  cost  of  20,0001.* 
Zwingenherg  Station,  and,  overhanging  it,  the 
Melibocns  Wood  and  Belvedere.  The  Metibocua, 
called  also  Malchen,  is  a conical  hill  of  granite  ; 
there  is  a fine  view  from  the  summit,  and  a 
delightful  walk  over  the  FeUberg  to  Felsenmeer. 
A gigantic  colnmo,  of  unknown  origin,  lies  near 
the  Jagdbans  ; also  an  incised  Riesenaltar — 
giant’s  altar, — bearing  marks  of  the  saw.  A 
suggestion  was  made  to  erect  Ihe  column  on  the 
field  of  Leipzig : but  how  ? Not  far  off  is  the 
Castle  of  Rodenstein,  the  scene  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman  legend.  When  he  and  his  fellows  are 
heard  and  seen,  evil  to  Germany  is  sure  to 
follow.  On  the  heights  above  IFeiTi/ieDarlses  the 
castle  of  Windeck,  with  round  donjon  towor.  At 
Friedericksfeld  S’.atioQ  the  Prince  of  Wales  saw 
the  Princess  Alexandra  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  left  stands  the  ruined  oastteof  Strahlenberg. 
Under  the  Kdnigsstuhl  lies  Heidelberg,  bat 
having  already  twice  visited  this  interesting 
town,  with  its  romantic  castle  and  delightful 
surroundings,  its  river  Neckar  and  its  verdant 
fields,  we  on  this  occasion  merely  recognised  it 
familiarly — as  one  does  with  an  old  friend, — and 
passed  on.  There  is  very  little  bo  interest  harried 
travellers  in  the  flat  country  that  extends  south 
of  Heidelberg,  and  the  wretched  weather  ren- 
dered it  even  more  idea-less  to  us ; bub  at  Durlach, 
an  old  ruined  castle,  with  bold  watch-tower, 
rises  proudly  from  the  Thurmberg. 

Carlsrulie, — Charles’s  Rest, — a former  hunting- 
seat  of  the  Margrave  Charles,  of  Baden,  has  a 
haudsome  railway-station;  bat  which,  with  its 
other  objects  of  note,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment  here.  Rastadt,  now  a strong  fortress, 
is  the  next  important  place  passed ; when,  ou 
the  left,  is  seen  the  chateau  built  by  Sybilla, 
wife  of  Louis  of  Baden, — he  who,  with  Prince 
Eugene  fought  against  the  Turks.  In  her  youth 
Sybilla  was  very  worldly-minded  and  frivolous  ; 
but  ia  her  later  years,  she  became  an  ascetic,  and 
would  seem  to  have  lost  her  reason,  from  the 
strange  things,  doubtless  meant  to  be  very  pious, 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  do.  At  Oos  the 
little  Baden  railway  branches  off ; and  here  the 
“good  Samaritan”  and  bis  youug  wife  left  us, 
to  spend  three  days  in  the  pitiless  rain  at  a place 
which  most  especially  needs  sunshine  and  bright 
cheerful  weather ! On  the  left  the  Castle  of 
Yburg  is  presently  seen ; and  at  Sbeinbach, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Yburg, 
Erwin  von  Steinbacb,  the  architect  of  Stras- 
burg  Cathedral,  was  born, — I do  not  know  in 
what  year,  bub  he  died  in  1318.  At  Appen- 
weier  the  railway  turns  to  the  right,  towards 
Kehl ! Ob,  what  a world  of  interest,  excite- 
ment, ffar,  hope,  dismay,  and  tiiumph  centred 
around  that  little  town  and  its  blown-up  biidge 
this  time  last  year  ! And  with  what  eagerness 
did  we  now  crane  onr  necks  oat  of  the  windows, 
to  see  everything  that  could  possibly  be  brought 
within  onr  keo,  as  we  slowly  steamed  across  the 
bridge.  Its  iron  lattioe-work  lay  a tangled  mass 
on  the  border  of  the  Rhine  below;  its  stone 


• A View  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Suilder, 


parapet  was  all  bruised  and  shattered  ; and  its 
roadway,  where  injured,  was  replaced  by  beams 
of  limber.  Bub  the  railway-station  itself,  and 
the  houses  near  it,  what  a wreck  ! Roofs  gone, 
side  walls  shot  clean  away,  nob  a vestige  of  a 
window  to  be  seen,  save  the  gaunt,  gaping  holts  ; 
while  the  fresh-lookiug  stonework  of  many  of 
the  buildings  made  the  ruin  everywhere  still 
more  noticeable  as  it  impressed  one  so  sensibly 
with  the  fact  that  force,  and  not  age,  had  worked 
all  this  wreck  and  desolation. 

The  railway  to  Strashurg,  like  that  to  Verona, 
takes  an  immense  sweep,  encircling  the  city : 
this  arrangement  is  doubtless  very  satisfactory 
in  a strategic  point  of  view,  bat  is  particularly 
annoying  to  travellers  weary  of  their  long 
journey,  and  eager  to  arrive  at  their  destination 
in  time  to  see  some  of  the  deeply-interesting, 
thongh  dreadful,  effects  of  the  late  bombard- 
ment, before  nightfall.  Strasburg  Station  had 
somewhat  “ risen  from  its  ashes,"  so  far  as  clear- 
anoe  went ; but  the  scarred  walls,  blistered 
paint,  and  broken  lamps,  here  and  all  around,  still 
attested  the  havoc  that  had  prevailed.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  'Fille-de-Paris,  we  secured  beds, 
deposited  our  luggage,  aud  then  took  a 
drive  “ pour  voir  le  bomhardement  g (in  the 
familiar  phraseology  of  the  yonng  sandy- 
haired  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel,  who 
was  habited  in  a wondrous  livery  of  green 
and  yellow).  According  to  onr  compatation, 
abont  a twentieth  part  of  the  town  has  been 
destroyed ; but  of  this  part  the  ntter  wreck  is 
fearful.  To  say  that  “ not  one  stone  stands 
upon  another,”  gives  bub  a faint  idea  of  the 
jumbled  mass  of  rubbUli  that  enenmbers  the 
ground  where  stood  rows  of  fine  houses  before 
ihe  outbreak  of  the  war;  the  stoues  arc 
crumbled  into  morsels ; bricks  and  mortar  lie 
piled  up  in  indistinguishable  heaps;  iron  bands, 
pipes,  and  what  not,  are  twisted,  wrenched,  and 
riven  into  indescribable  contortions ; and  the 
wood-work  of  the  houses,  even  to  the  beams  and 
joists,  has  utterly  vanished.  This  latter  circum- 
stance was  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
shells  set  fire  where  they  fell,  burning  every- 
thing combustible  within  reach;  and  the  sad 
soorobod  and  smoked  appearance  of  the  walls, 
whore  left  standing,  all  around  window  openings, 
attest  the  fierceness  of  the  flames  that  raged 
within.  The  Marais  Kageneck  and  the  Faubourg 
de  Pierre  are  the  moat  utterly  shattered  portions 
of  the  town.  Passing  out  of  the  Porte  de 
Pierre,  and  gazing  upward  at  the  massive  walla 
and  fortifioaiions,  one  is  astounded  at  the  force 
and  perseverance  that  must  have  been  bronghb 
to  bear  upon  them,  thus  to  ponnd  away  their 
stubborn  casing  into  the  useless  rubbish  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ditch.  “ The  breach 
was  all  but  practicable,”  some  say;  others  aver 
that  General  Uhrioh  might  have  held  onb  still 
longer.  I greatly  wished  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  townspeople  themselves ; bub,  even  at 
this  lapse  of  time,  it  seems  as  much  nndecided 
as  ever.  One  gentleman  said,  “ We  might  have 
gone  on  fighting,  but  we  had  nothing  to 
eat,  no  meat,  nor  vegetables ; we  had  plenty 
of  flour,  it  is  true ; and  we  might  have 
oaten  the  horses ; but  what  then  ?”  Ha 
and  bis  wife  had  had  to  change  their  abode 
four  times,  having  their  first  home  literally 
tumbled  about  ther  ears.  Madame,  a very 
charming  person,  speaking  several  languages, 
was  German  by  birth,  but  all  her  sympathies 
were  for  France ; her  husband  was  French. 
When  I remarked  how  sad  it  was  sneh  a fine 
library  as  that  of  Strasburg  should  have  been 
destroyed,  she  replied,  “Yes,  but  why  should  it 
have  been  so  ? If  we  had  a bad  Emperor,  that 
was  nob  our  fault;  why  should  they  fight  us? 
Never  before  was  a town  so  bombarded.”  I 
thought  it  was  convenient  for  her  to  forget  what 
her  adopted  countrymen  had  done  to  almost 
every  other  civilised  nation;  bub  of  course  I 
he'd  my  tongue,  and  only  remarked,  “ Bub  why 
were  not  the  books,  manuscripts,  and  other 
treasures  removed  into  the  cellars  when  the 
Prussians  came  so  close,  and  when  they  threat- 
ened to  bombard  tbe  town  ? ” " Oh  ! we  never 

thought  they  would  do  it,”  she  replied.  Just 
the  same  lalse  seonrity  that  has  all  through 
been  the  ruin  of  France ! The  gasworks,  it 
may  be  remembered,  were  among  the  tirstof  the 
large  buildings  destroyed  by  the  German  shot 
and  shell ; being  situated  close  to  the  walls,  they 
were  utterly  annihilated.  We  went  to  see  the 
works,  but  the  incessant  rain  pi  evented  us  from 
going  over  them;  lo  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves instead  wich  a long  chat  with  the  gentle- 
man who  superintends.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Strasburg  gasworks  were  founded,  and  are  con- 
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ducted,  by  an  EDglieh  company.  When  the 
Germans  had  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and 
were  endeavonring  to  re-establish  order,  they 
felt  that  one  of  the  first  necessities  was  to  have 
the  streets  lighted;  so  they  sent  tJ  the  gas- 
director  an  imperative  request  to  that  efi’eot : he, 
nothing  daunted,  replied  that  that  was  utterly 
impossible;  for  the  Germans  had  destroyed  all 
the  works,  and  had  taken  the  workmen  prironers, 
they  having  had  to  become  soldiers  during  the 
siege.  Of  course  the  commandant,  being  a 
German,  was  equal  to  the  oocasion.  “ One  of  my 
Btaff-offioers,”  said  he,  ” is  a gas-engineer  ; I will 
send  him  to  you  with  as  many  men  as  you  re- 
quire,”  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  now  the 
poor  mined  gasworks  are  rapidly  rising,  Phcenir- 
like,  from  their  ashes  into  a new  existence. 

The  cathedral  is  thonght  by  the  Stra^nrghers 
to  be  sadly  damaged  ; perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  taken  possession  of  it,  is  con- 
sidered by  them  as  only  a trifle  less  horrible 
than  if  it  had  been  actually  razed  to  the  ground ; 
but  I must  confess  that  to  stranger  eyes  it  looks, 
externally,  mnch  as  it  did  eight  years  ago. 
When  the  effect  of  the  balls  was  pointed  out, 
one  conld  of  course  perceive  that  here  a statue 
had  lost  an  arm  or  leg ; there  a long  piece  of 
parapet  was  shot  away,  and,  farther  on,  the 
mall  ion  of  a window  was  splintered;  yet,  as  I 
said,  these  misfortones  were  not  very  noticeable 
to  the  eyes  of  strangers.  But  on  going  xoithin 
the  beautiful  edifice,  we  were  greatly  grieved  to 
see  the  fearful  gaps — now  closed  by  boards — 
and  numeroDS  speckings  all  over  the  grand 
coloored  glass  of  the  windows.  The  one  moat 
seriously  damaged  is  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave,  immediately  facing  the  organ.  The  large 
oinqne-foil  in  the  head  of  this  is  entirely  shot 
away,  and  great  damage  is  done  to  other  por- 
tions of  this  and  the  neighbouring  windows. 

A horrible  “ obns  ” — a huge  pointed  cartridge — 
came  crashing  through  the  glaes,  fiew  across  the 
nave  of  the  oatbedtal,  and,  smashing  in  the 
organ-pipes — lodged  in  the  organ  itself;  here, 
wonderful  to  tell,  it  remained  exploding  ! 

Had  it  burst,  of  course  annihilation  of  not 
only  the  beantifnl  organ,  but  also  of  great  part 
of  the  cathedral  itself,  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. The  custodian  of  the  tower  has  bud 
the  dreadful  missile  mounted  on  a foot  of  marble, 
and  on  it  is  fixed  a brass  plate  telling  the  day,  or 
rather  the  night,  month,  and  year,  when  this  fear- 
ful hail  of  iron  and  fire  fell  on  the  devoted  town. 
The  organ-pipes  have  not  yet  been  replaced,  but 
white  linen  blinds  are  drawn  down  over  the  cruel 
gaps.  More  than  half  of  the  organ  is  so  covered, 
thus  showing  the  extent  of  the  damage  done. 

The  marvellous  mechanical  clock  is  apparently 
uninjured  ; a large  crowd  was  gathered  before  it 
at  mid-day  as  of  old,  to  witness  its  varions  per- 
formances, the  only  difference  being  that  about 
half  the  speotators  were  Proesian  soldiers.  At 
the  same  time,  service  was  going  on  the  other 
side  of  the  crimson  curtain  drawn  across  the 
arch  of  the  south  transept ; the  organ  played  at 
intervals,  and  ever  and  anon  the  harmony  was 
enriched  by  a grand,  yet  sweet  and  subdued, 
military  band.  The  high-soaring,  swelling,  and 
snetaioed  strains  of  sacred  music,  proceeding 
thus  from  unseen  musicians,  had  a strangely 
unearthly,  holy  influence  on  the  mind  and  heart. 
I never  remember  experiencing  anything  more 
tonobing,  more  sonl-elevating. 

The  window  immediately  above  the  aforesaid 
olock  has  likewise  suffered  severely  from  the 
German  shot,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  that 
in  the  nave  ; still,  several  planks  are  required  to 
cover  the  holes  in  the  glass,  and  a large  piece 
of  the  stone  frame  at  the  side  is  gone.  In  an 
acconnt  of  Strasbnrg  Cathedral,  in  the  Builder 
for  the  year  1863,  many  of  the  interesting 
masons’  marks  thickly  scattered  on  its  walls  are 
there  shown  ; on  looking  through  them,  I do  not 
see  the  following,  and  therefore  send  them  to 
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add  to  the  list.  They  were  copied  from  the  out- 
side  wall,  under  the  glazed,  temporary,  shed- 
like entrance  on  the  north  side. 


On  the  balustrade  to  the  pulpit-stairs  is  sculp- 
tured, as  centre  to  the  open  quatrefoils,  a row  of 
half  angels  bearing  scrolls;  on  the  scroll  of  the 
first  is  the  date,  in  old  Arabic  numerals, 

i-ii-8-r. 


On  that  of  another,  the  same  date  in  Latin 
numerals. 


but  there  not  being  any  more  space  on  the 
scroll  (the  “ V ” coming  quite  to  the  edge  where 
it  bends  under),  the  double  “ I ” is  obliged  to 
be  omitted.  On  a larger  scroll,  under  the  pulpit, 
is  again  carved 

« 1 51 8 r- 

The  simultaneous  use  of  both  sorts  of  numerals 
seems  to  me  particularly  interesting,  as  show- 
ing, what  the  Builder  has  before  remarked,  that 
the  Arabic  did  not  come  into  general  nee  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  the  church  to  the  burial-ground  seems 
a “ natural  prcgreesion.”  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  siege  the  Strasburghers  were 
unable  to  use  their  cemetery  for  interment,  and 
therefore  appropriated  the  Botanical  Gardens 
for  the  purpose.  When  we  drove  round,  pour 
voir  le  bombardement,  we  were,  of  coorse,  taken 
thither.  A party  of  friends  of  a deceased  person 
bad  just  come  to  fetch  away  the  corpse  for 
reinterment  elsewhere. 

There  is,  I should  say,  from  what  we  saw, 
scarcely  a house  in  this  capital  of  Alsace  which 
does  not  bear  some  mark  of  the  fearfnl  pluie-de- 
fer  that  rained  on  the  town  for  three  days  and 
nights.  Deep  dents  are  seen  in  the  asphalte 
pavement  where  shells  have  fallen,  and  the 
honses  near  are  all  pitted  and  scarred  by  the 
fragments  that  were  scattered  thickly  around  as 
they  exploded.  Patches  of  new  tiles  on  roofs, 
clumneys  partially  or  wholly  rebuilt,  streaks  and 
danbs  of  now  mortar  on  old  walls,  these  are 
among  the  signs  of  trifling  repairs.  The  least 
important  damages  seem  to  have  been  first  set  to 
rights,  and  after  that  the  more  serious  ones  were 
taken  in  band.  Some  of  the  small  shopkeepers 
are  carrying  on  their  more-than-ever-needed 
trades  in  hastily-patched-up  gronnd  floors,  with 
the  upper  portion  of  their  abodes  in  a terrible 
state  of  ruin,  frequently  windowless,  and  with 
great  boles  in  roofs  open  to  the  weeping 
skies.  Two  bridges  over  the  river,  which 
look  like  twins,  so  much  alike  are  they, 
appeared  to  have  had  their  open  stono  parapet 
shot  away  by  one  shell,  which,  skimming  along 
the  short  space  between  them,  may  have  shat- 
tered both  with  one  stroke.  The  handsome 
library,  so  much  deplored  for  the  loss  of  its  in- 
valuable collection,  is  a roofless  shell;  its  fine 
window-arches  are  shorn  of  their  mullions,  and 
its  treasures  lying  an  iudistingnisbable  calcined 
heap  wichin.  A bronze  statue,  which  stood  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  river  and  the  walls, 
has  several  large  shot-holes  clean  through  it : 
one  on  the  left  cheek,  and  two  on  the  right  leg, 
passing  through  the  drapery  at  the  back.  This 
Btatne  bears  on  its  pedestal,  “ Le  Departement 
du  Bas-Bbin  ^ eon  ancien  Frdfet,  Marquis  de 
Lezay — Marnetia.  — 1810  S,  1814.  Decret  du 
3 Ddcembre,  1853.” 

Our  hotel,  — the  Ville-de~Paris, — seemed  so 
neat  and  orderly  that  I inquired  if  it  bad 
received  any  damage  during  the  bombardment, 
and  was  told  that  the  glass  in  every  window  of 
the  building  bad  been  more  or  less  smashed,  and 
that  four  rooms  had  been  entirely  burned  out, 
walls,  beds,  and  everything.  The  commandant 
of  the  town.  General  Hartmann,  was  residing  in 
the  hotel,  and  on  Sunday  morning  a military 
band  came  and  played  under  his  windows  for 
about  half  an  hour,  commencing  with  some 
beautiful  bymn  • like  melodies,  then  playing 
operatic  music,  and  winding  up  with  waltzes  and 
marches.  Our  national  anthem,  which  we  call 
” God,  save  the  Queen,”  is,  I am  told,  the 
national  air  of  Hesse  also : which  would  be  an 
additional  reason  why  it  was  played  in  Berlin 
daring  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  German 
troops. 

The  following  morning  we  started  for  Metz ; 
but  the  notice  of  that  part  of  our  journey  mutt 
be  reserved  till  next  week.  B.  F.  H. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AND 
WORKING  MEN. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me,  as  a working  man,  to  protest? 
against  your  oonespondenc  “Jack  Plane"  and  other# 

I treating  working  men  as  paupers.  A similar  tone  was 
adopted  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  at  a meeting  lately  held  of  the 
I Working  Men's  Clubs  in  Exeter  Hall.  That  gentleraaiw 
delivered  an  address  that  must  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Society  for  Organisation  of  Charitable  Relief,  so  patronising; 
■ and  insulting  to  the  independence  of  working  men  were  the 
[terms  need.  But,  in  reference  to  the  nxhibition,  the 
thooghtful  portion  of  the  working  men  who  take  an  iuterert 
in  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  quite  willing  to  pay  one  sbil. 
ling  if  they  are  in  work ; if  they  are  out  of  work  they  do 
not  want  to  go.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  beep  the  Exhibition  open  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  till  nine  or  ten,  and  thus  enable  those  who  hav# 
,the  half-holiday  to  spend  four  or  five  hours  in  the  Exhi- 
bition.  John  Blunt. 


THE  CENSUS.# 

The  preliminary  report  which  was  lately 
‘published  refers  to  the  population  at  home  on 
the  census  day. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  2,197  registrars  in 
England  could  not  enumerate  the  population  in 
one  day,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  32,606 
districts,  to  each  of  which  a special  enumeratta 
was  appointed.  Each  enumerator  was  paid  a fee 
of  11.  Is.,  instead  of  11.,  paid  on  the  census  ol 
1861;  and  2s.  6d.  instead  of  2s.  for  every  100 
persons  enumerated  over  the  first  400.  For 
their  services  the  enumerators  received  53,9191. 
159.  6d.  The  whole  of  the  local  oflicers  em. 
ployed  have  been  paid  78,2991.  The  enumeratott 
all  sent  in  their  books  in  time. 

Tlie  32,606  enumerators  had  districts  of  less 
than  two  square  miles  in  area,  containing  131 
houses,  and  696  people  on  an  average  ; but  the 
size,  and  the  numbers  of  the  people,  in  thesf 
districts  varied  greatly.  A wide  moor,  with 
sixty -four  people  and  a few  scattered  cottages, 
was  a district  populous  enough  for  one  man 
while  in  Loudon  one  enumerator  counted  3,591 
souls,  another  3,860,  and  a third  4,800.  Enuma 
rators  were  allowed  to  appoint  authoriaet 
assistants  in  certain  cases. 

The  Number  of  Acres,  Inhabited  Houses,  and  Popu 
lation  in  England  and  Wales  to  an  Averag 
Registration  District,  Registration  Bub-districl 
and  Enumeration  District. 


Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Populatio 

Sogland  and  Wales 

37,324,883 

4,259,032 

22,704,10 

To  one  average 
district 

69,629 

6,793 

30,21 

To  one  average 
aub-district 

16,939 

1,939 

10,3J 

To  one  average 
enumerator's 
district 

1,146 

131 

c. 

The  enumerated  population  of  England  ar 
Wales  living  at  midnight  on  April  2Qd,  187 
was  22,704.108  souls. 

This  is  an  increase  of  2,637,884  over  tl 
numbers  living  at  the  last  census,  and  exceei 
the  expectations  of  the  reporters.  For  the  i; 
crease  from  1851  to  1861  was  2,138,615,  and  W 
rate  of  increase  was  12  per  cent,  in  the  tf 
years  that  ended  in  1861 ; whereas  the  rate  1 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  13 
cent. 

To  the  above  numbers  the  army,  navy,  ai 
merchant  seamen  abroad  have  to  be  added  whi 
the  numbers  and  proportions  appertaining 
England  and  Wales  are  known.  Foreignei 
now  Dumerons  in  England,  are  a set-off  again; 
the  numbers  of  Englishmen  of  other  ciaea 
abroad. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
home  in  1801,  when  the  first  oensns  was  take 
was  8,892,536  ; and  the  mere  increase  of  Englia 
men  since  the  year  1831  is  very  nearly  equal 
the  whole  of  those  existing  in  the  year  18C 
when  the  country  was  engaged  in  the  great  oa 
flict  with  France,  and  with  the  armed  sovereig' 
of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  urban  districts  have  in  the  last  ten  yea 
grown  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  counti 
districts : they  contain  12.900,297  people,  a, 
increase  at  the  rate  of  1'67  per  cent,  annual 
by  birth  and  immigration.  The  rural  distrio 
have  also  grown  more  rapidly  in  population  tbi 
at  the  ’61  censos,  but  this  implies  that  manyi 
them  are  assuming  the  character  of  towns.  1 
eluding  the  small  towns  and  country  parish? 
the  population  of  the  rural  districts  is  9,803,81 


* Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1871;  Prelimini 
Report  and  Tables  of  the  Population  and  Housea  eonii 
rated  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  Islands  of  I 
British  Sens,  on  April  3rd,  1871, 
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Tho  number  of  women  and  gJrla  enumerated 
la  11,663,705  j of  men  and  boys,  11,040,403  ; 
there  was  an  escesa  of  623,802  women  and 
rla  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  oenaas  night. 
) the  men  may  be  added  a certain  number  of 
en  abroad  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merobant 
rvioo,  which  may  be  for  the  moment  estimated 
149,254.  By  adding  this  number  to  the 
ales,  they  become  11,189,657  j and  the  disparity 
reduced  to  474,048. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a glanoe  the 
ipulation  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  in- 
ading  Scotland,  as  well  as  England  and 
ales,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel 
lands,  &o. 


contains  all  that  can  be  reckoned  as  properly 
within  the  limits  of  London;  and  is  indeed  too 
extensive  for  a natural  boundary.  For  many  of 
the  parishes  within  the  police  district  are 
entirely  rural,  and  are  quite  sequestered  from 
the  great  city.  To  the  eye,  from  Holwood  in 
the  south,  near  the  source  of  the  Ravensbourne, 
dud  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  city,  the  dome 
of  Sc.  Paul’s  and  a thin  cloud  of  smoke  are  almost 
the  sole  signs  of  the  millions  living  along  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  The  larks  and  the  night- 
ingales sing  in  the  snrrounding  glades  ; while 
around  all  the  railway  stations  houses  aro  spring, 
ing  np ; and  at  several  points  are  large  towns, 
of  which  Croydon  is  au  example,  chiefly  bonnd 


Area  in 

Population  on  April  3rd,  1871. 

Proportion 
percent.of  the 
Population 
residing  in 
tho  several 
parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females.] 

lOO  0 

ffalea  .. 

4,73l|4'6 
10,639,377 
20,322, 0-11 
180,000 
46,681 

'8  )3;350 

n 

3,358,613 

6,4'J2,7d9 

63,867 

90,663 

1^  o 

reland 

2,631,123 

25,691 

41,223 

2,768,636 

28,176 

60,340 

17-0 

•2 

•3 

Thaanel  Islands 

Irmy,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen 
abroad... . 



Should  the  present  average  rate  of  increase 
ntinue,  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom 
.11  be  doubled  in  fifty-six  years.  The  rate  was 
38  between  1851—61  than  it  had  been  between 
141-51 ; but  it  has  now  again  risen  to  1 24  per 
lilt,  per  annum,  or  13  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
f the  natural  rate  of  1,173  a day  at  which  the 
ipulation  increases,  468  emigrate,  and  705  go 
swell  the  population  at  home.  In  the  last 
renty  years  the  nation  has  strengthened  itself 
J adding  4,000,000  to  its  numbers,  while,  at 
le  same  time,  it  has  sent  out  almost  as  many 
ore  millions  to  the  British  colonies  and  British 
merica. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
iDses,  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  building,  in 
3gland  and  Wales,  in  1871  and  also  in  1861 


Date. 

Houses. 

lobabited 

Uninhabited.* 

Building. 

I (April  3rd)  

1 (April  8ih)  

4,269,032 

3,v39,8'j5 

260,178 

184,694 

37,807 

27,306 

sreaso  between 

861  and  1871  

619,627 

76,481 

10,602 

’ Tho  term  “nninhabited  ” is  applied  to  houses  in 
ich  no  person  dwelt  or  slept  on  the  Sunday  night  pre- 
'ing  the  enumeration.  In  towns  many  ol'  the  houses  so 
urned  were  occupied  for  busineas  purposes  daring  the 
rtime. 

The  enumerated  population  of  London  on  the 
jht  of  April  2ud,  1871,  was  3,251,804.  But 
is  is  now  only  a part  of  London ; its  popnla- 
m,  in  intimate  fusion  and  close  relation,  has 
erflowed  these  bounds;  and,  within  the  radial 
les  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  drawn 
5m  12  to  15  miles  around  Charing-cross,  the 
pulation  is  3,883,092.  This  embraces,  indeed, 
peral  towns,  and  covers  687  square  miles, 
Divalent  to  a square  of  territory  of  26i  miles 
the  side.  Beyond  these  limits  men  reside 
10  visit  London  daily  ; and  this  will  partly  ac- 
unt  far  the  rapid  increase  of  Tunbridge, 
iBCings,  Brighton,  and  other  outlying  places. 
The  police  circle  round  Charing-cross,  however, 


to  London  by  the  daily  intercourse  of  their 
populations. 

On  the  census  night  the  population  within  the 
mnnioipal  limits  was  74,732  ; within  the  tables 
of  mortality,  3,251,804  ; within  the  Parliamen- 
tary boundaries,  3,008,101 ; within  the  limits  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  3,264,530 ; 
within  the  London  School  Board  district, 
3,265,005;  within  the  police  circle,  3,883,092. 

The  population  within  the  City  has  decreased  j 
the  population  within  the  tables  of  mortality  has 
gone  on  increasiug,  at  a decreasing  rate,  because 
the  building  area  is  limited ; bub  the  actual 
population  within  the  12  to  15  miles  radius  has 
increased  rapidly  and  steadily,  or  ra'^her  at  a 
slightly  increasing  rate.  The  increase  is  now 
going  on  within  that  wider  area  at  the  accele- 
rated rate  of  1'88  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  shows 
no  sign  of  abatement. 

Tde  population  of  the  ring  ronnd  the  disfcriob 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  in- 
creased 4'19  per  cent,  per  annnm,  or  more  than 
50  percent,  in  ten  years,  and  there  being  no 
adequate  provision  for  the  sanitary  purifleation  of 
this  area,  which  is  shut  out  from  the  system  of 
sewers  lately  created,  it  is  in  imminent  danger. 

*'  Looked  at  in  any  light,”  remark  the  reporters,  “ the 
magnitude  and  growth  of  Loudon  are  marvellous ; and  the 
causes  invite  the  careful  scrutiny  for  which  the  subse- 
quent aualysis  of  the  facts  collected  at  the  census  will 
serve  as  material.  It  has  endured  many  struggles  since 
its  flrst  obscure  originj  it  was  not  accepted  without  trial 
as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; at  every  increase  it  had  to 
encounter  some  fierce  epidemic;  pestUences  of  various 
kinds  infested  it ; the  black  death  did  not  spare  it,  northe 
sweating  eicknesa ; great  plagues  pursued  it  through  the 
seventeenth  century;  great  fires  burnt  down  its  com- 
bustible dwellings ; Queen  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  atop 
its  growth,  BO  did  the  first  Stuarts ; it  was  long  lelt  im- 
perfectly supplied  with  water,  light,  police,  government ; 
its  air  was  soiled  with  smoke;  its  sewers  ai.  first  were 
badly  made,  and  then  cesspools  were  discharged  into  the 
river  from  which  its  waters  were  drawn,  and  thousands 
died  of  the  last  Asiatic  plague ; it  was  prized  by  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  but  Cobbott  nicknamed  it  The  Wen,  Erice 
called  it  one  of  the  graves  of  mankind,  and  the  State 
showed  it  no  favour;  yet  here,  unsurpassed  by  anycityin 
health,  full  of  riches,  and  rich  above  all  things  in  men,  in 
the  year  1871  she  stands  by  her  river,  her  railways,  her 
public  edifices,  her  grand  embankment,  her  magnificent 
bridges,  the  Queen  City  of  the  world.” 

The  foUowiug  table  gives — , 


T?ie  Number  of  Souses  and  Population  in  1861  and  1871  within  the  Limits  of  the  LoivXon  School 
Board  District. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  DIVISIONS. 

1801. 

1871 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Population. 

lohabUed 

Houses. 

Population, 

7 of  Loudon 

13,294 

112,268 

9,319 

74.974 

elsoa  

24,440 

173,605 

34,858 

257,390 

sburv 

41,167 

384,841 

49,749 

441,321 

eeuwieh*... 

28,196 

198,442 

87,162 

238,653 

leknev 

44, 1 56 

311,162 

49,410 

362,427 

Hi  belli 

- 68,934  • 

386,165 

78,614 

63^,845 

rvlebonn 

60,549 

455.358 

50,679 

609,826 

uihwark 

25,669 

193,593 

20,941 

207,336 

wer  Hamifttfi 

44,165 

336,693 

61,322 

estminster  

20,650 

256,897 

25,659 

248,166 

360,(89 

2,809,004 

419,3:3 

3,265,006 

* Including  the  hamlets  ofPenge  and  Mottingham. 
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THE  ERECriONS  OF  CONCRETE  AT 
WEST  BROMPTON. 

A FEW  weeks  since  some  particulars  were  given 
in  the  Builder  concerning  the  use  of  concrete 
upon  8b  large  scale,  for  the  walla  of  several 
spacious  structures  that  are  being  provided  at 
VVest  Brompton  for  the  accommodation  and 
repair  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company.  A serious  accident, 
that  might  have  been  loreseen,  occurred  not  long 
afeer  the  oommenoement  of  the  works,  in  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  walls.  This  arose  from  the 
use  of  unprotected  blue  lias  concrete  for  the 
foundations,  and  of  concrete  in  Portland  oemenb 
for  the  upper  walls.  The  ground  had  to  be  made 
up  to  about  3 ft.  above  the  natural  level,  which 
had  not  been  done  when  the  wall  was  erected; 
but  even  although  it  had  been,  adequate  support 
would  not  have  been  afforded  to  the  foundations 
by  the  " made  ground,”  the  lias  taking  so  much 
longer  to  set  than  the  Portland  concrete  does. 

Satisfactory  progress  with  tho  works  may 
now  be  reported.  The  boundary-wall,  about 
300  yards  in  length,  7 ft.  high,  and  10  in. 
thick,  has  been  completed,  and  seems  as  hard  as 
if  it  had  been  fluished  for  a year.  More  severe 
trials  from  alternate*  contraotion  and  expansion, 
through  atmospheric  ohanges,  may  be  awaiting 
it  than  it  has  snstained  as  yet;  but  hitherto 
it  has  shown  no  symptoms  of  bulging  or  cracking, 
and  is,  throughout  its  entire  length,  plumb  and 
solid.  With  the  more  extensive  and  important 
erections  in  concrete  great  progress  has  been 
made,  two  of  the  three  blocks  being  roofed  in, 
and  the  third  being  in  a forward  abate. 

The  premises  will  be  entered  by  engines  and 
carriages  from  the  direction  of  Hammersmith- 
road  Station  on  the  north-west.  The  first  of  the 
bnildings  reached  from  the  line  is  the  running- 
engine  shed,  now  very  near  completion.  The 
shed  will  have  four  lines  of  rails,  and  has  four 
arched  openings  at  each  end  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  engines.  The  pillars  between  the 
openings  are  3 ft.  square,  on  feundations  of  lias 
concrete,  which  are  carried  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  building  at  each  end.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  the  lias  concrete  is  not 
in  any  portion  of  the  works  carried  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  is  packed 
solidly  into  the  trenches  that  were  taken  out 
for  the  foundations.  These  are  3 ft.  6 in. 
thick,  and  for  other  4 ft.  in  height  the  walla  are 
of  Portland  oonorete,  2 It.  thick,  of  the  pro- 
portion of  4i  to  1,  the  proportion  for  the  upper 
portions  of  the  walls  being  7 to  1.  The  lias  con- 
crete is  of  the  proportion  of  6 to  1.  The  side 
walls  of  the  running-shed  are  divided  into  eleven 
bays  by  pilasters  of  about  3 ft.  broad,  projecting 
6 in.  upon  the  face  of  the  walls,  which  gives  a 
thickness  of  2 ft.  of  wall  at  these  strengthened 
portions  ; the  thickness  of  the  walla  in  the  panels, 
between  the  pilasters,  is  uniformly  18  in.  The 
gables  of  the  running-shed  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
building,  and  the  principals  of  the  roof  rest,  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  upon  the  side-walls.  In 
the  other  two  blocks  of  building,  the  gables  are 
on  the  sides,  and  the  principals  are  set  longitu- 
dinally, supported  by  iron  columns  at  their  feet, 
under  the  gutters  of  the  cross  roofs.  Tho  tie- 
beams  are  10  in.  by  4 in.,  and  the  pnrlines 
6 iu.  by  4 in.,  3 ft.  6 in.  apart,  and  covered 
with  1 in.  slate  boarding.  The  runuing- 
shed  has  a skylight  carried  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  at  the  crown  of  tho  roof, 
10  fc.  wide  on  each  side,  and  open  at  its  under 
edges  for  ventilation.  The  gables  of  the  run- 
ning-shed  are  32  ft.  high  above  the  rails.  Side- 
lights in  the  shed  would,  we  venture  to  think, 
have  been  an  improvement. 

The  second  block  of  building,  which  is  least 
advanced,  includes  a repairing-shop,  a tool-shop, 
and  a smith’s  shop,  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  being  239  ft.  It  has  five  gables  on  each 
side,  the  two  that  belong  to  the  repairing-shop 
being  40  ft.  high  above  the  rails.  The  three 
gables  of  tho  adjoining  shops  are  29  ft.  high.  The 
repairing-shops  will  be  connected  with  the 
running-shed  by  a traverser,  and  will  have  four 
lines  of  rails. 

The  third  block,  which  may  be  pronounced 
complete,  the  roofs  inclusive,  is  the  oarria^e- 
shed,  which  is  260  ft.  long,  and  will  have  five 
lines  of  rails.  In  addition  to  the  continuons 
ventilating  skylights  along  the  crown  of  the 
roofs,  this  building  is  lighted  by  a range  of 
fifteen  windows,  10  ft.  by  4 ft.  6 in.,  of  cast-iron, 
with  semicircular  heads.  The  openings  are 
cleanly  formed  in  the  concrete,  and  the  use  of 
timber  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  windows 
being  held  in  place  by  lugs  cast  upon  their 
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edges.  The  mode  of  operation  in  raising  the 
walls  of  the  running-shed  was  by  3-fb.  lifcs, 
which  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  plainly 
apparent  in  the  finished  work.  With  the  other 

bnildings  the  walls  were  carried  np  continnoosly, 

by  the  addition  of  boards  on  the  side  from  whic 
the  concrete  was  worked  in.  ... 

The  weather,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  has 
been  for  some  time  past  as  favourable  as  could 
have  been  desired  for  the  prosecntion  of  these 
etrnotnreB.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  engioeer,  end  hiB 
aasistantB  may  be  oongrotolaled  on  the  prospect 
that  thsy  now  give  of  fair  promise  to  prove  as 
snccessful  as  the  other  expedients  resorted  to 
in  surmounting  the  engineering  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District  lines.  The  works  are 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Walker  & Son. 


therewith  from  the  School  of  Science  and  also 
from  the  School  of  Art.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  will  be  warmed  by  hot  water  from  a 
separate  boiler,  to  be  placed  below  the  Lecture 
Hall.  The  cost  of  the  works,  exclusive  of 
warming,  will  be  about  2,0001.  The  Govern- 
ment  will  make  the  usual  grant  towards  the 
School  of  Science,  which  will  be  in  reduction  of 
the  sum  named.  The  design  and  estimates 
were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  C.B.,  the  borough  surveyor,  and  the 
contract  has  been  accepted  by  Mr,  John  Crook, 
of  Southampton. 


which,  these  collections,  composed  of  machinea  ^ 
and  apparatus  relating  to  all  branches  of 
industry,  will  doubtless  attract,  by  their  per- 
fection or  by  their  ingenioua  combinations,  the 
attention  of  Russian  manufacturers  and  arti-  i 
zans.” 


A NEW  SCIENCE  SCHOOL  EOR 
SOUTHAMPrON. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a science-school, 
museum,  and  art-gallery,  now  being  erected  in 
connexion  with  the  Hartley  Institution,  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  and  contiguous  to  the 
School  of  Art,  has  been  laid  by  the  Mayor  (Mr. 

T.  P.  Payne).  The  buildings  are  to  comprise 
three  class-rooms  for  the  nse  of  the  students 
preparing  for  the  India  Civil  Engiueering.  Forest, 
and  Telegraphic  services.  Two  of  the  rooms 
will  be  50  ft.  4 in.  in  length,  and  the  other 
32  ft.  5 in.  in  length,  by  a uniform  width  of 
16  ft.  6 in,,  and  16  ft.  in  height;  and  they  will 
be  approached  by  a corridor  on  the  south  side, 
160  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  in  communication  with 
the  entrance-corridor  to  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Hartley  Institution.  This  arrangement  will  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  present  School  of  Art. 
The  school  will  bo  fitted  with  lavatory  and  other 
conveniences.  Provision  for  ventilation  has  been 
made  to  each  room  by  means  of  zinc  tubes 
through  the  roof  for  the  exit  of  the  vitiated  air, 
an  upward  draught  being  created  by  gas-jets 
and  archimedean  ventilators,  the  fresh  air  being 
admitted  by  oold-air  shafes,  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  external  wall,  and  connected  with 
the  hot-water  chambers  below  the  floor-lioe, 
whence  it  will  pass  (slightly  warmed  in  winter) 
into  the  rooms.  On  the  space  between  the  pre- 
sent  School  of  Art  and  the  proposed  School  of 
Science  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  will  be 
erected,  thus  covering  the  whole  of  the  land, 
except  a portion  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
Lecture  Hall,  about  57  ft.  10  in.  by  26  ft.  6 in., 
specially  reserved  for  a future  extension  of  the 
hall  or  the  erection  of  an  additional  museum ; 
and  the  small  portion  at  the  east  end,  next 
Back-of-the- Walls,  will  be  kept  open  as  a paved 
yard.  The  Museum  will  be  41  ft.  5 in.  in 
length,  and  the  Art  Gallery  43  fr.  5 ia.  in  length, 
by  a width  in  the  clear  in  each  case  of  20  ft.,  and 
a height  of  19  ft.  7 in.  to  the  under  side  of  the 
glass  ceiling.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the 
lighting  and  ventilation,  matters  of  considerable 
importance  in  a picture-gallery.  The  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  will  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  so  that  both  rooms  can,  if  required,  be 
used  for  hanging  pictures.  The  lighting  will  be 
from  the  roof.  The  ceiling  will  be  covered  and 
panelled  at  the  sides  and  ends,  the  centre  por- 
tion being  formed  with  moulded  horizontal  bars 
and  obscured  glass.  Above  this  glass  ceiling 
there  will  be  a skylight  the  whole  length  of  the 
roof,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  slates,  having  . 
louvre-boards  on  both  sides  for  the  exit  of 
vitiated  air.  Between  the  glass  ceiling  and  the 
roof  there  will  be  gas-jets  for  the  whole  length, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  gas  damaging 
the  pictures,  to  create  an  upward  draught  from 
the  rooms,  and  to  provide  a soft,  subdued  light 
through  the  obscured  glass,  in  Hen  of  the  glare 
from  gas-lights  when  placed  in  the  rooms  them- 
selves. Below  the  oeiling-line  exit  is  provided 
for  the  vitiated  air  from  the  rooms  by  perforated 
zinc  panels  running  the  whole  length.  The 
admission  of  fresh  air  is  provided  for  by  cold-air 
chambers  below  the  floor  the  entire  length  of  the 
rooms,  connected  with  the  external  air  by 
vertical  shafts  in  the  east  wall.  These  cold-air 
chambers  are  placed  parallel  to  the  hot-water 
chambers,  with  communications  thereto  at 
various  points.  The  fresh  air  will  thus  pass 
through  the  cold-air  chambers  into  the  hot-water 
chambers  (where  it  will  be  slightly  warmed  in 
winter),  and  through  the  floor-gratings  into  the 
rooms.  Access  to  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
will  be  obtained  by  means  of  a temporary 
passage  from  the  corridor  of  the  School  of 
Science.  There  will  also  be  communication 


“MAY  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  NEVER 
ALTER  FRIENDSHIP." 

This  ought  to  be  the  standing  toast  at  all 
convivial  meetings  of  builders,  one  might  think, 
considering  how  remarkable  their  difi’erencs  of 
opinion  often  is.  We  will  give  some  examples 
from  abundleof  lists  of  tenders  sent  in  for  works 
to  be  done  at  different  places  for  Mr.  G.  Russell, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse  being  the  architect.  Thus  : 


For  fiQisbing  No.  7.  Elgin-road,  Nottiog-bill  (quantities 
Bupplied),  giving  only  the  highest  two  and  lowest  two  of 

^"'"“‘Butsrn  £760  0 0 

S.  Johnson 4,7  0 0 

Qribble  3io  0 0 


For  finishing  No.  8,  Elgin-road,  Notting-hill.  Quanti- 
£^47  10  0 

Gribble  O 0 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

It  has  been  asserted  without  contradiction^., 
that  a club-house  ia  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
plot  of  laud  between  Westminster  Bridge  and 
Richmoud-terraoe,  coming  close  np  to  the  paved 
way  ofthe  embankment.  Mr.  Newton  drew  the  : 
attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
this  alarming  statement,  and  the  solicitor  (Mr, 
Smith)  said  no  authority  had  been  given  by  the. 
Board  for  the  erection  of  this  building,  and  he 
was  instructed  by  the  Works  Committee  to  take ; 
any  steps  which  he  might  deem  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  to  prevent  any  breach  ofi 
the  law  in  respect  to  the  line  of  frontage  in  con-  ■: 
nexion  with  the  proposed  struoture.  If  there  be.' 
no  special  arrangement  in  this  respect,  wo.' 
should  be  very  doubtful  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
power  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Management 
Act.  Some  public  movement  may  be  necessary.-i 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  also  been, 
called  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  thel 
Victoria  Embankment  in  front  of  the  Hoirseai 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Works  Committee  has 
been  directed  to  report  on  it. 

Great  regret  ia  felt  in  many  quarters  that 
the  position  given  to  St.  Thomas  s HospitaJ.! 
prevents  the  continuation  of  a river  road  on. 
that  side  also. 


For  floishiog  No.  21,  Kensington  Park-road,  Notling- 

hiU.  Quantities  supplied  M 0 

Philipson  £1»8  14  0 

Johnson 15^  0 0 

B.  Johnson  8^  10  0 

Calverley 70  0 0 


For  finishing  No.  35,  Blenheim-crescent,  Notting-hill. 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Philipson  ....  £620  0 0 

Lummis  6®0  0 0 

Crook*  Wall  360  0 0 

Gribble  262  0 0 


In  the  case  ofthe  new  Music-hall  in  Kdward-street,  Hfgh- 
street,  Deptford,  at  the  West  Kent  Yeoman  Tavern  and 
Music-hall,  Mr.  Laakaton,  architect,  the  highest  and  the 

£1,210  0 0 

Josciyne Ln  0 0 


THE  BUILDINGS  UPON  THE  ROCK 
OF  CASHEL. 

We  mentioned,  some  short  time  ago,  that  a 
committee  had  been  formed  with  a view  to  ths: 
preservation  cf  the  remarkable  group  of  build- 
ings on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  Ireland.  We  non 
learn  that  the  Church  Temporalities  Commis-i 
sioners  have  decided  to  vest  the  ruins  in  th(: 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pablio  Works  as  a 
national  monument.  The  Kilkenny  AfoderatoT 
says,  commenting  on  this, — 


And  then  comes  one  for  alteration  and  repairs  to  house, 
No  17  Upper  Bedtbrd-pUce,  Kusseli-square 

Neale  ^ 

Hill 60  0 0 


We  will  add  as  a climax  a list  of  tenders 
sent  in  a few  days  ago,- 


For  cleansing  and  whitewashing  the  several  wards,  &c., 
of  the  Small  Pol  Hospital,  Homerlou 

B.rb,rSCo £«M  » » 

Nichols  160  0 0 

Haylett  98  0 0 


••Are  our  ancient  buildings  to  bo  sobjected  to  thenormi'| 
Board  of  Works  routine  ? Heaven  forbid  1 If  they  art, 
they  might  as  well  bo  handed  over  at  once  to  the  tende, 
meroies  of  any  ‘ committee  of  genilemen, 

' Caiholic,’  ‘Protestant,’  or  ‘mixed  middling,  lo  fisiei, 
euard  tboso  monuments  for  posterity,  there  should  b: 
associated  with  the  Board  of  Works  at  least  a properlji 
qualified  superintendent,  or  inspector,  or  controller,— ca 
him  what  you  will,  so  that  he  will  be  the  right  man  m tb 
right  place, — of  national  monuments,  not  a mere  Boar, 
of  Works  architect  or  a Board  of  Works  engineer,  su^B:. 
as  we  have  hitherto  had  experience  of,  but  a mauwhe-; 
whilst  possessing  a proper  architectural  knowledge,  is 
genniric  Irish  archreologist,  in  whom  the  notion  could p|| 
thn  fullest  trust.” 


Readers  may  possibly  think  this  last  list  a 
joke  on  our  part.  * Wo  can  assure  them,  however, 
that  it  is  a perfectly  serious  document,  and  that 
the  tender  at  1601.  has  been  accepted. 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION  OF 
1872,  AT  MOSCOW. 

The  programme  of  this  Exhibition  of  the 
Natural  and  Physical  Practical  Sciences  has 
been  issued.  Objects  intended  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the 
Polytechnic  Exhibition,  at  the  University,  Mos- 
cow. They  are  declared  duty-free  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  will  be  forwarded  over  the 
Russian  railways  at  half  the  usual  rates ; for 
which,  however,  it  is  needful  to  have  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  committee  in  Moscow,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  the  articles  are  announced 
during  the  present  year,  and  arrive  before  the 
Ist  Miy,  1872,  in  Moscow. 

Those  persons  who  desire  to  have  fuller  in- 
formation, whether  as  to  the  organijation  of 
the  Exhibition,  or  as  to  the  special  articles, 
are  requested  to  apply  personally  or  by  letter 
to  the  committee  of  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition 
(Zoological  Musenm  of  the  University  of  Moscow), 
or  to  the  president  of  the  Technical  Section, 
Professor  Arebipoff,  Pakrowka,  Wiedenskoi 
Perejnlok,  Moscow. 

The  programme  states  that  “the  objects  exhi- 
bited ought  to  form  oollectione,  more  or  less 
complete  and  sjatematio,  of  all  that  will  facili* 
late  the  study  of  the  practical  sciences  ; besides,, 


WANT  OF  TEACHERS. 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  th 
School  Boards,  a probable  d.ffiQulty  from  th 
want  of  trained  teachers  was  noted  in  on 
columns.  This  difficulty  is  now  manifeatint 
itself  more  clearly,  and  it  is  full  time  that  a 
extensive  training  of  teachers  for  elementar;: 
schools  was  going  on.  An  excellent  meac 
of  obtaining  a respectable  livelihood  is  noi 
open  to  fairly-educated  persona  of  both  sexei 
Time  was  when  the  office  of  teacher  in  8 
elementary  school  was  looked  down  upon  6 
something  almost  menial,  and  always  as  implyin 
poverty.  Hence  the  present  scarcity.  Butic  i 
otherwise  now.  The  teacher  must  be  a pe^. 


of  good  education,  and  will  recogt^j 


position,  and  a good  income.  The  demuna 
likely  to  go  on  increasing;  so  that  there  is  v^ 
little  prospect  of  the  market  being  over^ 
The  school  teacher  even  now  stands  in  brob 
contrast  with  nearly  every  other  person  who  hr 
to  earn  a living.  He  can  almost  make  his  o?i, 
terms,  because  he  knows  that  while  capabilili 
and  character  remain  in  him  there  is  little  or  cl 
prospect  of  his  being  thrust  aside  by  the  force ' 
competition.  A further  inducement  _ to  yonic 
persons  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work 
found  in  the  easy  terms  on  which  they  orl 
acquire  the  certificate,  which  stands  to  them  i 
the  place  of  a degree.  A good  elementary  d 
struction  in  an  ordinary  National  School  wl 
enable  a candidate  to  pass  the  Governme, 
matriculation  at  a training  college,  and  tl 
scholarship  thus  obtained  will  pay  nearly  all  L 
expenses  of  the  co'lege  coarse.  At  the  expic 
tiou  of  two  years  the  examination  for  certifiea 
takes  place,  and  then  the  snccsssful  candide 
finds  himself  started  in  life  with  every  prospt 
, of  continuous  and  well-paid  employ  mencr. 
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SCALE  CF  FEET 

Plan. 


WHITGIFT  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL, 
CEOYDON. 

This  baildiop  is  erected  aa  a luiddle-cJaFs ! 
day-school  for  300  boy  a.  I b baa  been  boilt  nnder 
tbe  eanction  of  the  Charity  CommissionerB,  by 
the  governors  of  tbe  VPbitgift  Hospital,  at  a' 
total  cost  of  abont  15,0002.,  and  wag  opened  in  j 
May  last.  Tbe  general  arrangement  and  style 
of  the  bnilding  will  be  seen  from  theillnstrationg. 
The  materialfi  are  red  brick  and  Bath  stone. 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  was  the  arebiteob.  The 
school  stands  on  a remarkably  fioe  site,  on  the 
liighest  ground  in  the  town,  facing  tbe  street,  a 
lictle  distance  north  of  the  Whifgift  Hoppital. 
At  tbe  back  is  a very  good  playground.  Fives- 
conrts  are  about  to  be  added  on  the  north 
side. 


The  contractors  were  Messrs.  MatsBeld  & 
Price. 


IMPEEIAL  OTTOMAN  BANK. 

These  premises  are  nearly  completed.  They 
occupy  a plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  Drapers' 
Hall,  having  a frontage  of  30  ft.,  and  an  average 
depth  of  72  ft.,  extending  from  Throgmorton- 
i street  to  Austin  Friars.  The  basement  contains 
strong  rooms  (with  a book-lift  to  ground  floor), 
clerks’  lavatories,  &o.  The  ground  floor,  which 
is  about  18  ft.  in  height,  contains  tbe  general 
office,  with  a counter  on  each  side  of  a central 
passage,  and  njanager’s  and  sub  - manager’s 
■ rooms  behind.  The  partitions  on  this  floor  are 
* constructed  of  light  rolled-iron  framing  filled  in 


with  slate  panels  below  and  glass  above.  Tb 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  tbe  Board-room,  com 
mittee-room,  secretary’s  room,  and  waiting 
rooms.  Tbe  upper  floors  contain  additional  com 
mittee  and  clerks’  rooms,  and  accommodatioi 
for  tbe  housekeeper.  Tbe  floors  and  roof 
throughout  are  fire-proof,  on  the  principle  in 
trodoced  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  o?  the  Coal  E* 
change.  The  floors  are  finished  in  cement,  Th 
stairs  throughout  are  of  stone.  The  front  is  c 
Portland  stone,  from  tbe  quarries  of  the  Port 
land  Stone  Company.  Tbe  columns  and  panel 
are  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  small  oircol* 
panels  and  bosses  are  of  red  granite  and  re 
serpentine. 

Messrs.  Myers  & Sons  are  the  contractor 
tbe  sum  being  about  8,0002.  The  architect 
Mr.  William  Barnet. 


Aug.  19,  1871.1 
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[B  PBOPOSED  STATUE  OP  O'CONNELL, 
DUBLIN. 

Uk.  Foley,  the  acnlptor,  attended  at  a special 
letiog  of  the  O’Connell  National  Committee, 
d in  the  City  Hall,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  last 
ek,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  as 
the  progress  of  the  intended  statue.  Disaatia- 
ition  having  been  expressed  by  the  contributors 
the  fund  and  the  public  at  large,  it  was  deemed 
visable  that  an  announcement  should  go 
th  at  once  as  to  the  state  of  the  work  at  pre- 
it.  Mr.  Foley’s  statement  may  be  summarised 
18  : — The  most  advanced  portion  of  the  work 
the  central  shaft  of  the  pedestal.  The  full- 
igth  figures  around  the  pedestal  are  to  be 
.een  in  number.  The  majority  of  these,  Mr. 
ley  assured  the  committee,  were  nearly 
ished.  The  heads  of  the  four  winged  Victories 
i far  advanced,  and  the  full-sized  head  of  the 
Aberator  ” is  in  a forward  state.  The  sculptor 
id  he  feared  the  public  expected  that  the  statue 
aid  be  executed  in  a much  shorter  time  than 
lat  was  possible.  His  illness  bad  delayed  for 
time  the  progress  of  the  work ; bnt  he  pro- 
sed the  committee  that  henceforth  the  work 
tuld  proceed  without  any  nnnecessary  delay. 
,e  height  of  the  testimonial  will  be  about 
ft.,  the  figure  of  O’Connell  will  be  about 
ft.,  and  the  four  Victories  about  10  ft.  each, 
le  central  figure  of  Eriu  is  8 ft.,  and  the  other 
jendant  figures  around  the  circle  are  each  7 ft. 
height. 

In  answer  to  interrogatories  as  to  the  precise 
ne  when  the  statue  might  be  expected  to  be 
, ished,  Mr.  Foley  would  nob  guarantee  that  he 
aid  complete  it  before  three  years  more.  If 
eased  to  complete  it  before  that  period,  the 
ulptor  said  that  he  might  manage  to  do  so ; 
it  he  wonld  not  promise,  in  that  case,  to  pub 
3 name  to  it.  


COUSINS’S  BILLIARD-MAEKEIl’S 
BEGISTER. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  court  for  new  invon- 
ins  at  the  International  Exhibition  will  be 
ind  a patent  billiard-marking  machine,  which, 
addition  to  its  use  as  an  ordinary  recorder  of 
e game  as  it  progresses,  registers  it  also  on  an 
lernal  apparatus-  The  machine  being  set,  it 
prepared  to  score  100  games  on  a piece  of 
per  marked  for  the  purpose,  and  in  cases  of 
jpnto  the  scoring-paper  (which  is  beyond  the 
dtrol  of  the  living  marker,  and  under  lock  and 
y)  can  be  immediately  appealed  to  for  a deci- 
n.  The  principle  is  worked  out  by  attaching  a 
icing-point  to  the  scoring-handle,  which,  by 
essing  a blackened  sheet  of  paper  on  to  the 
>riDg-paper  behind,  records  in  ooncantrlo 
des  each  game  and  each  point  of  the  game  as 
ey  are  played.  A billiard-table  proprietor  who 
eps  his  Bcoring-machirve  locked  knows  on 
specting  it  internally  the  exact  amount  due  to 
m,  whilst  the  player  has  the  best  guarantee 
ereby  of  accurate  scoring. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS, 

Foicey  {Cornwall). — The  building  in  use  has 
loome  too  small  for  the  requirements.  This 
apital,  during  its  existence  of  eleven  yjars,  has 
en,  and  still  is,  almost  self-supporting.  An 
igible  site  having  been  obtained,  at  a nominal 
ound-rent,  from  the  Treffry  estate,  a suitable 
>w  building  has  been  erected,  at  an  outlay  of 
01.  It  is  to  be  worked  on  the  same  plan  and 
les  as  the  one  which  has  been  in  active  opera- 
m.  The  medical  officer  does  nob  receive  re- 
aneration  under  any  circumstances  out  of  the 
nds  of  the  institution.  Every  requisite,  except 
irsonal  clothing,  is  provided  in  the  hospital, 
id  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  patient  is  to 
> fixed  by  the  medical  officer,  or  one  of  the 
astecs.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  to 
isa  1501. 

Lyiham  (Lancashire). — Mrs.  Clifton,  wife  of 
i6  lord  of  the  manor,  has  opened  a new  cottage 
ispital  at  Ljthan3,  which  had  been  erected 
lely  by  her  husband,  at  a cost  of  1,200L  The 
lilding  is  situate  at  the  east  end  of  the  town 
ad  facing  the  water.  It  consists  of  two  wards 
a the  ground  floor,  and  two  on  the  upper  story, 
nd  ooLtains  twelve  beds.  There  are  also  on  the 
round-floor  matron’s  room,  bath-room,  wash- 
ouse,  surgery,  and  in  the  yard  a mortuary  and 
perating-room.  Mrs.  Clifcon  having  formally 
pened  the  building,  transferred  it  to  the  com- 
littee  of  management. 

Crook  (Bishop  Auckland). — As  a fitting  me- 


morial to  a deceased  medical  man,  Dr.  Kelly,  it 
has  been  decided  that  a cottage  hospital  be 
built,  at  a cost  of  from  600h  to  8001.,  to  be  open 
to  all  cases,  except  infectious  ones.  The  hospital 
will  involve  an  annual  outlay  of  from  150i.  to 
1801 , but  this  is  expected  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
colliery  owners  and  manufacturers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 


WANTS  IN  WEYMOUTH. 

Sir, — I see  by  your  paper  (of  the  22Qd  of  July) , 
the  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  on  their  intended 
visit  to  Weymouth  and  its  neighbourhood.  There 
are  one  or  two  carious  places  in  the  town  which 
appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  yet  they  are 
worthy  of  note.  First,  there  is  the  Town  Clerk’s 
Office,  a building  well  worthy  of  inspection; 
next  to  that  there  is  the  Office  of  the  Collector 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  Rates ; then  comes 
the  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  j and  last  of 
all  comes  the  old  Poor-house. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  would  you  believe  that 
Weymonth,  with  all  its  boasting  of  what  it  pos- 
sesses, does  nob  possess  and  will  not  afford  the 
borough  surveyor  and  local  rate  collector  an 
office  ? These  gentlemen  are  obliged  to  convert 
a room  at  their  own  dwelling-houses  into  an 
office,  and  get  very  little  pay  into  the  bargain; 
in  fact,  they  get  nothing  extra  for  their  rooms. 

Weymouth  has  a flue  guildhall,  and  yet  the 
Corporation  oanoot  see  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  town  clerk’s  office  and  offices  of  all  the 
borough  officials  under  one  roof.  Perhaps  they 
will  say  they  cannot  afford  it;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  money  spent  every  year,  which,  if 
applied  to  these  objects,  would  be  much  more 
beneficial.  I trust  the  visit  of  the  above  society 
will  bo  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  necessity  of  congregating 
the  offices  of  all  the  borough  officials  into  one 
handsome  building.  Reader. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Leeds. — A conference  between  the  masters 
and  men  has  been  held.  The  conference  extended 
over  six  hours,  but  ultimately  several  altjra- 
tions  in  the  rules  were  agreed  to  by  mutual 
consent.  In  substance  they  are  as  follows: — 
That  all  work  be  paid  for  by  the  hour;  that  7d. 
per  hour  be  the  standard  wage ; that  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  working  on  unprotected  build- 
ings be  paid  a halfpenny  per  hour  extra  ; that 
fifty  hours  per  week  be  considered  a week’s 
work.  Arrangements  were  also  made  with  re- 
spect to  Saturday  and  Sunday  work.  The 
latter  day’s  work  being  a work  of  emergency, 
walking  time  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  place  of 
work,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.  The 
other  arrangements  made  and  duly  subscribed 
to  by  the  conference  were  of  a purely  detailed 
character. A meeting  of  the  Leeds  brick- 

layers has  been  held,  at  which  a resolution  was 
agreed  to  that  the  masters  should  have  a fort- 
night’s notice  of  a request  by  the  men  for  nine 
hours’  work  a day,  and  7d.  per  hour  ; that 
they  should  have  six  months’  notice  of  a re- 
quest for  7id  per  hour  and  nine  hours ; and 
in  the  meantime  that  a branch  society  should 
be  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield 
Unity,  late  Manchester.  This  resolution  had 
fifty-six  Bupportors.  Another  rdsolution  was 
proposed  to  the  effect  that  the  masters  should 
have  six  months’  notice  of  a request  for  7id.  per 
hour,  nine  bonrs  a day  to  be  the  maximum 
and  eight  hours  the  minimum  working  time. 
This  resolution  had  fifty-four  votes,  so  that  the 
first  resolution  was  carried  by  two  votes. 

Bhe^ield. — The  oarpsnters  and  joiners  have 
held  a meeting,  and  instructed  their  delegates 
to  demand  next  spring  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  nine-hours  system.  The 
amount  of  increase  was  left  with  the  delegates. 

Nottinghain. — A meeting  to  consider  the  nine- 
hoars  movement  has  bienheld  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Nottingham.  Mr.  Coroner  Heath  pre- 
sided, and  there  was  a large  attendance  of 
working  men.  Three  delegates  attended  from 
Newcastle,  and  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
strike  in  that  district.  Resolutions,  expressing 
regret  that  the  employers  had  refused  to  meet 
the  men  on  equal  terms  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  a view  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
pledging  the  meetiog  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a succesaful 
issue,  were  unmimouely  agreed  to. 

Derby. — A publio  meeting  favourable  to  the 
nine-hours  movement  has  been  held  in  the 


Temperance  Hall,  Derby.  Mr.  Councillor  John- 
son occupied  the  chair.  The  hall  was  densely 
crowded.  Two  deputations  from  Newcastle  and. 
Nottingham  addressed  the  meeting,  which  was 
very  enthusiastic.  The  meeting  pledged  itself 
to  support  the  Newcastle  men. 

Carlisle. — There  is  a great  want  of  navvies  on 
the  Settle  and  Carlisle  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  now  in  course  of  construction  along  its 
whole  length  of  seventy  miles.  The  works 
were  let  in  four  contracts  in  1870.  All  of  them, 
are  well  opened  out,  and  each  contractor  has 
expended  from  50,0001.  to  100,0001.  in  plant  on 
his  contract,  and  has  engaged  a sufficient  staff' 
to  carry  on  the  works  vigorously.  The  con- 
tractors are  short  banded,  and  4,000  additional 
men,  it  seems,  could  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  men 
required  are  principally  navvies  at  Ss.  6d.  a day 
and  upwards,  stonemasons  and  miners  at  cor- 
responding wages.  The  contractors  have  each 
of  them  incurred  a heavy  outlay  in  the  erection 
of  comfortable  wooden  hnts  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  men,  and  shops  are  opened  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  on  reasonable  terras  at  con- 
venient places  on  the  works.  Many  of  the  huts 
are  at  present  unoccupied. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TOWERS. 

“ W.  P.”  writes  in  Notes  and  Queries  : — Who 
designed  and  executed  them  ? The  question  is 
thus  pnt,  as  they  are  usually  attributed  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  As  I think  there  are  doubts 
on  the  subject,  I submit  the  following  notes  : — 
Cunningham  ("Handbook  of  London”),  merely 
observes,  aa  do  moat  writers,  ” the  western 
towers  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  C.  Wren.” 
My  note- book  snggests  that  their  lower  portions 
were  exaonted  1713-22,  under  the  directions  of 
that  talented  architect  ; and  that  the  upper 
portions  were,  after  his  death  in  1723,  entrusted 
to  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  who  then  directed  the 
works  of  the  abbey  up  to  1735.  The  towers  are 
said  nob  to  have  been  completed  until  1745. 
In  a biographical  notice  of  Hawksmoor,  it  is 
stated  : — 

"After  the  death  of  Sir  C.  Wrou  in  1723,  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor-general  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  continued 
the  building  of  the  two  western  towers  (intended  to  havo 
bad  spires  141  ft.  high)  ; and  completed  the  worbs  in  1735, 
W.  Dickenson  beiog  surveyor  until  Jan.  20, 1735,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  James." 

This  latter  architect  (James)  drew  “ the 
north-west  prospect  of  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
the  spire  designed  by  Wren,”  which  was  en- 
graved by  Fourdrinier;  and  by  Toms,  for  Mait- 
land’s " History  of  London,”  1756. 

The  division  in  style,  of  that  which  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  executed  under  Wren’s 
direction,  and  that  executed  under  Hawksmoor’s, 
is  clearly  distinguishable  at  about  half  way  up 
the  towers.  As  towers  they  may  be  considered 
to  have  originated  from  Wren’s  design,  but  their 
execution  was  left  to  the  directions  of  the  in- 
ferior hands  of  the  surveyors  under  and  after 
him.  Wren’s  Gothic  work,  in  outline  and  feel- 
ing, is,  I think,  not  so  bad  aa  is  generally  con- 
sidei’ed.  The  detail,  however,  may  not  be  worthy 
of  commendation ; yet  he  knew  more  about  it, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  architect  or  amateur  of 
his  day. 


SEWAGE  FILTRATION  AT  NEWOASTLE- 
UNDER-LYNE. 

An  injunction  having  been  obtained  some 
three  years  ago  to  prevent  the  Stoke  Board  of 
Guardians  from  polluting  the  river  and  canal 
which  run  past  Trenbham,  they  adopted  Weare’s 
charcoal  filtration.  The  workhouse  contains 
800  inhabitants,  and  all  the  sewage  of  the  house, 
two  hospitals,  stables,  and  piggeries,  the  surface 
water,  and  the  overflow  of  a large  pond,  pass 
through  the  filters. 

The  first,  or  rough  carbon  tanks,  are  large 
underground  chambers,  into  which  tho  sewage 
flows  directly,  and  these  arc  fiited  with  movable 
cages  of  perforated  sheet  iron,  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  " cokes.”  The  charcoal 
placed  in  this  tank  is  what  has  already  passed 
through  the  lower  series  of  tanks,  known  as  tho 
"deodorisers”;  so  that  as  the  charcoal  is  re- 
moved from  the  third  tank  to  the  second,  and 
from  the  second  to  the  first,  it  get3  more  and 
more  charged  with  the  material  useful  for  manure. 
The  sewage  fluid  leaves  the  rough  carbon  tanks 
hy  a 12-iu.  main,  aa  a semi-transparent  opales- 
cent fluid,  with  a slight  smell  of  sewage.  This 
main  leads  it  to  the  first  deodoriser,  into  which 
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the  water  enters  over  a lip,  and  spreads  over  a 
table  of  perforated  sheet  iron  intended  to  break 
the  stream  into  a rain,  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
objectionable  matter — the  real  secret  of  filtration. 

From  the  first  deodoriser  the  water  passes 
into  the  second,  which  is  a small  tank,  4 ft. 
square,  and  has  three  layers  of  filtering  material, 
each  ft.  thick,  composed  of  half  carbon  and 
half  fine  ashes,  each  bed  resting  on  a perforated 
iron  plate,  wi^h  a clear  space  of  1 ft.  between 
the  plates.  The  intention  of  this  arrangement 
is  again  to  secure  the  oxidation  of  the  water,  and 
to  prevent  channelling.  At  the  bottom  of  all  is 
a filter  cloth,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  charcoal-dnst. 
Ah  the  water  leaves  this  tank  it  is  said  to  bs 
bright  and  sparkling,  and  free  from  smell  or  any 
objectionable  taste. 

The  charcoal  nsed  is  made  fromwood,  and  does 
not  cost  more  than  SSs.  a ton  ; but  the  charcoal 
which  it  is  proposed  to  employ,  and  which 
wonld  be  at  once  cheaper  and  better,  is  peat 
charcoal. 

The  obareoal  fnlly  charged  with  fer- 
tilising material  is  carted  to  a yard  for 
manure  manufacture,  within  the  borough  of 
Newcastle,  within  a few  yards  of  the  residence 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  sarronnded 
by  a number  of  other  bouses.  The  medical 
officer  assured  a commissioner  of  the  Birmingham 
Morning  News,  who  reports  very  favourably  of 
the  whole  process,  that  the  yard  is  not  a nuisance 
in  any  sense.  The  phospho-oarbon  manure  (as 
the  sewage  of  the  Newcastle  Workhouse  is  called, 
after  its  treatment  in  the  yard)  commands  a 
very  ready  sale  at  SOs.  a too,  and  the  demand 
has  far  exceeded  the  supply.  The  800  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  produce  annually  a little  over 
200  tons  of  manure. 


STONE  WORKING. 

Sir, — Reverting  for  a moment  to  the  question 
of  stone-working,  there  are,  it  appears  to  me, 
three  propositions  at  least  which  are  almost 
axiomatic  in  their  application. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  ofc-stated  one,  that  all 
stone  whatever  should  be  laid  on  its  natural  bed  : 
no  matter  whether  the  stone  be  obviously 
laminated  or  not,  the  planes  of  its  laminationa 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure. 
In  ordinary  walls  this  line  is,  of  course,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and  the  laminations  are  hori- 
zontal; but,  in  the  case  of  an  arch,  the  lamina- 
tions shonld  also  follow  the  same  rule,  and  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  pressure,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  practice.  It  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  even  an  experienced  man  to 
say  of  a particular  stone  which  is  its  bed  way, 
but  a visit  to  the  quarries  from  which  it  was 
obtained  will  generally  reveal  soma  vein  or 
appearance  indicative  of  position. 

The  second  axiom  is  this.  That  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  should  any  two  lines  or 
planes  make  an  angle  of  lees  than  90°,  or  a right 
angle.  In  the  case  of  a curve  then  its  tangent, 
is  to  be  one  of  those  lines. 

Let  QB  see  where  this  proposition  will  land  os. 
In  all  trabeated  architecture  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  planes  of  the 
face,  beds,  and  joints  almost  always  make 
angles  of  exactly  90°  with  each  other,  never 
less,  though  sometimes  more.  But  in  archaic 
architecture,  especially  the  Gothic  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  find  the  builders 
constantly  cutting  planes  which  make  with  each 
other  angles  of  less  than  90°,  os  in  the  lately 
condemned  vertical  joint  of  the  pointed  arch. 
This  joint  should  never  be  made,  ilitreing, 
therefore,  as  joiners  understand  it,  should  never 
be  permitted  in  stonework. 

The  third  proposition  or  axiom  is,  that  the  beds 
and  joints  should  always  be  planes,  never  carved. 
Here,  again,  we  are  at  variance  with  the  ancient 
builders,  and  their  modern  copyists.  But  this 
proposition  follows  almost  as  a oonsequenoe  of 
the  preceding.  Let  us  take  a pointed  traceried 
window  as  example.  Id  both  ancient  and  modem 
practice,  the  voossoirs  of  the  arch  are  invariably 
worked  to  a curve  on  its  outer  edge,  and  where 
a hood-monld  covers  it  that  is  also  wrought  to  a 
curve  both  inside  and  outside,  so  that  when  set 
the  wallstones  have  also  to  be  wrought  to  a 
curve  to  fit  up  against  the  same,  thus  makiog 
the  upper  angle  less  than  a right  angle  in  all 
cases.  Now  1 maintain  this  should  not  be  so. 

Good  masonry  requires  that  the  hood-mould 
shonld  be  wrought  out  of  the  same  piece  of  stone 
as  the  voussoir,  and  that  above  and  beyond  the 
hood-mould  there  should  be  sunk  back  to  the 
plane  of  the  wall-face  a part  of  the  same  stone, 


on  which  should  be  formed  a vertical  joint  and 
a horizontal  bed,  tbus  permitting  proper  bond  to 
be  made  with  the  wall,  and  not  as  now,  a mere 
joint  only. 

I put  forward  these  propositions  with  some 
diffidence,  though  I am  oouviuoed  of  their  truth. 
I am  not  sure  whether  the  “ True  Principles  of 
Masonry  ” have  not  yet  to  be  stated.  But  if  the 
foregoing  helps  forward  the  task,  my  labour  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  E.  G. 


A GRIEVANCE. 

Me.  FA90N  Watson,  of  Piccadilly,  has  written 
ns  a letter  in  which  he  complains  bitterly  that 
two  of  his  best  drawings  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Committee  of  Selection  for  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1871  were  refused  as  unworthy  of 
a plaoe. 

Mr.  Watson  has  perfected  a peculiar  mode  of 
water-colour  painting,  and  some  of  his  pictures 
that  we  have  examined  are  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  truthful  delineation,  with  at  the 
same  time  general  harmonionsness,  and  we  oan 
scarcely  believe  that  the  committee  ia  question 
could  possibly  have  refused  his  two  pictures 
on  their  merits,  knowing  as  all  do  how  much 
work  of  very  mediocre  character  they  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  accep*:. 

We  would  rather  infer  that  it  was  inattention 
to  some  special  requirement  or  regulation  that 
cansed  their  rejection,  the  injustice  of  which  he 
might  otherwise  very  fairly  complain  of. 


STATUES  AT  WESTMINSTER  AND  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Ayrton  oertaiuly  had  the  best  of  it,  the 
other  day,  in  his  passage  of  a-ms  on  this  subject 
with  Lord  Eloho,  who  called  on  the  Prime 
Minister  to  ensure  courtesy  to  those  who  were 
interested  in  matters  of  art.  Lord  Eloho’s 
inquiry  was  as  to  the  intended  setting  up  of 
statues  in  Palace  Yard.  Mr.  Ayrton,  after  a 
gentle  reproof  of  the  tone  in  which  courtesy  was 
asked  for,  said  he  had  already  told  the  noble  lord 
there  was  no  question  of  eight  or  ten  statues, 
but  that  the  only  statues  under  consideration 
were  those  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  With  regard  to  the  statues  ; 
which  the  noble  lord  had  said  were  condemned, 
surely  he  ought  to  have  informed  himself  of 
what  was  going  on  before  he  used  phrases  whioh 
must  be  extremely  offensive  to  the  committee 
engaged  in  the  oreotion  of  the  sbatues.  The 
noble  lord  thought  nothing  of  describing  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  soulptors  as  “ rubbish 
that  ought  to  be  carted  away,”  and  thought 
nothing  of  wounding  their  feelings,  because  per- 
haps if  the  noble  lord  were  to  speak  in  more 
temperate  terms,  he  would  not  put  himself  upon 
that  pinnacle  from  whioh  he  seemed  to  look 
down  on  all  others  in  matters  of  art  as  an  infal- 
lible judge.  He  (Mr.  Ayrton)  did  not  profess  to 
have  a very  profound  knowledge  of  every  branch 
of  art,  his  professions  being  of  a moat  humble 
aod  moderate  kind.  In  fact,  he  would  confine' 
them  within  the  limit  of  the  asssrtion  that  he 
knew  of  these  snbjects  about  as  much  as  the 
noble  lord.  The  principle  upon  whioh  he  bad 
proceeded,  however,  had  given  great  satisfaotion 
to  some  of  the  moat  eminent  professors  of 
art,  whether  sculptors  or  painters,  and  nob  a 
few  had  nsed  the  phrase  that  “ the  fine  arts 
are  beginning  to  look  up,”  because  he  had 
not  assumed  that  exclusive  and  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  ail  matters  of  art  whioh  some 
people  did.  He  had  thought  if  he  had  to  deal 
with  matters  of  architecture,  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture,  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  it  was  to 
place  it  in  the  bands  of  those  who  made  the  par- 
ticular pursuit  their  profession;  for  a gentleman 
who  bad  devoted  all  bis  life  to  a profession  must 
know  more  about  it  than  some  dilettante  gentle- 
man who  knew  something  about  it  in  a loose  and 
general  way.  Though  a man  in  the  expenditure 
of  his  own  money  might  give  expression  to  his 
own  ideas  and  fancies,  the  Government  had  no 
right  when  expending  the  public  money  to  give 
themselves  np  to  caprices.  If  they  were  dealing 
with  sculpture  it  was  nob  their  duty  to  go  about 
the  town  asking  Lord  This  or  Mr.  That  what  he 
thought  about  it ; but  they  should  go  to  sculp- 
tors, and  if  they  found  among  them  a oonfiiot  of 
opinion,  they  were  enabled,  by  inviting  them  to 
meet  together,  to  arrive  at  a sonnd  coDclusion. 
With  regard  to  the  statues  about  to  be  erected, 
he  invited  two  sculptors  who  were  engaged  in 
putting  up  the  statues  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 


Palmerston  to  meet  together  and  arrange  the 
technical  details  which  had  to  be  oonsid^^red.  and 
they  wore  assisted  by  the  director  of  the  National 
Gallery.  A meeting  of  that  sort  was,  he  thought, 
more  likely  to  lead  to  a satisfactory  solution  of 
all  questions  that  might  arise  than  if  he  had 
gathered  together  half  a dozen  gentlemen  who 
professed  to  be  great  connoisseurs  of  art. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

Drs.Parkes  and  Sanderson  have  presented  the 
Bsoond  part  of  their  report  on  thequestionsreferred 
to  them  in  December  last  by  the  town  counoii. 
In  this  section  inquiry  is  made  into  the  causes  of 
the  high  mortality  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
years  in  Liverpool,  and  the  inquiry  is  divided 
into  the  following  heads : — 1.  The  mortality  of 
Liverpool  as  compared  with  other  large  towns; 
2.  The  oomparative  mortality  of  districts  in 
Liverpool  itself.  3.  The  comparative  mortality 
in  certain  streets  in  Liverpool.  4.  The  sanitary 
oondibion  of  those  streets,  and,  by  inference,  of 
others  like  them. 

The  report  states,  nnder  the  head  of  recapito* 
latioD,  that  the  extraordinary  death-rate  prevails 
in  those  years  in  whioh  there  is  an  unusual 
spread  of  certain  epidemic  diseases,  viz  , typboa, 
small-pox,  oholera,  relapsing  fever,  &o.,  nnd, 
among  ohildren,  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  The 
reporters  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  meaanrei 
for  isolating  emigrants  from  the  stationary  popu- 
lation, and  for  removing  as  early  as  possibls 
persons  affected  with  any  of  the  above  diseases 
from  among  the  population,  either  fixed  or  migra- 
tory. It  is  considered  certain  that  oholeiiS^ 
typhus,  or  relapsing  fever,  or  any  other  disease 
capable  of  being  carried  by  human  beings,  will 
almost  certainly  be  introduced  into  Liverpool  if 
it  prevails  epidemically  in  North  or  North- 
Western  Europe,  or  in  Ireland. 

In  the  general  statement  of  proposed  measures, 
the  reporters  say  : — For  the  amendment  of  the 
moral  and  physical  evils  which  the  existence  of 
a degraded  population  in  her  very  midst  entails  1 
upon  Liverpool  the  powers  of  the  local  authority 
are  at  present  limited  to  the  abatement  of  over- 
crowding, the  carrying  ont  of  certain  constructive 
improvements,  and  to  enforcing  on  owners  the! 
maintenance  of  their  houses  in  a state  of  eauitaryi 
repair  and  cleanliness.  Larger  measoras  are. 
required.  In  some  way  surl'ace  overcrowding, 
should  be  lessened.  The  reporters  suggest  the 
opeuing  of  wide  and  straight  streets  iu  such 
directions  and  to  suoh  an  extent  as  may  be 
determined  after  consideration  of  all  the  oircum- 
stances.  If  gradually  carried  out,  this  would 
displace  the  population  from  soma  part  of  the 
worst  quarters,  and  would  prepare  the  way  fori 
improvement  of  the  honses  that  remain.  The' 
secood  suggestion  is  to  provide  extra  means  of 
tran«port  for  the  workmen  who  would  by  suclu 
displacement  bo  further  removed  from  theif' 
work. 


AUCHuSOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Sussex  Archceological  Society  — Tburadayi 
in  last  week  was  fixed  for  the  annual  “ day  oat”i 
of  this  society,  aud  the  trysting-place  waff 
Chichester,  the  cathedral  town  of  Sussex.  Tha 
weather  was  excellent,  and  a very  inviting  pro- 
gramme had  been  made  out  of  places  to  be 
visited,  in  spite  of  which  the  gathering  waff 
unusually  small,  whioh  has  been  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  ground  has  been  explored 
by  Sussex  arohmologists  on  two  or  three  previMU' 
occasions.  The  members  of  the  society  and 
their  friends  were  conducted  through  the  cathe- 
dral by  Canons  Swainson  and  Farrington,  who 
pointed  out  the  chief  points  of  interest,  p lying 
pirtionlar  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
spirO  had  been  restored.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxftad, 
rendered  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  proceeds 
ings.  On  leaving  the  cathedral,  the  party  broke 
up  into  small  groups,  and  visited  the  varioaS 
places  of  interest  in  which  the  city  abounds. 

The  North  Oxfordshire  Archaological  Socieiy.~-\ 
This  society  has  had  an  excursion,  terminating 
at  Bampton.  The  eicursionists  ats  imbied  at 
Duoklington  Rectory,  where  the  hospitality  0.) 
the  new  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  aud  hii 
wife,  was  manifested  in  a sabstanbial  breakfast' 
The  party  proceeded  in  open  carriages  to  Coke 
tborpe  Park,  and  examined  the  little  church,  ol 
rather  chapel,  therein.  The  pictures  in  Coke 
bhorpe  House  were  next  examined,  and  after 
wards  the  party  proceeded,  by  Siaudluke  anc 
Yelford,  to  Bampton  Church  and  Castle.  Thej 
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ned  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  and  then  returned  to 
itne^. 

Easex  Archceological  Society.  — The  annnal 
ktheriog  in  connexion  with  this  society  has 
ken  place.  The  proceedings  consisted  of  a 
eecing  for  basiness  purposes,  and  to  hear 
ipera  read,  at  the  Sbire*ball,  Chelmsford,  fol- 
wed  by  Inncheon  at  the  Saracen’s  Head,  and 
inding  up  by  an  excursion  to  Broomfield 
hnrcb,  Leigba  Priory,  and  Pleshey  Castle.  At 
e meeting  in  the  Shire-hall,  the  Venerable 
rohdeaoon  of  Essex  was  chosen  to  preside, 
le  day  was  fine,  and  the  excursion  a pleasant 
te. 


abroad,  and  to  keep  them  from  being  tampered 
with  and  molested  after  their  arrival.  The  same 
banking  company  have  a similar  building  in 
course  of  erection  at  Gateshead. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  read  at  their  last  annual  meeting, 
has  been  just  now  printed.  In  it  the  council 
say  the  education  of  the  pupils  and  assistants 
in  the  offices  of  members  of  the  profession  in 
that  city  has  engaged  their  attention. 


labour,  431,000;  total,  1,156,000.  The  eaminga 
in  Scotland,  loss  same  deductions  as  in  England 
were  as  follow  First  class,  6.760,000h— from 
56L  to  G8i.  lOs.  for  men;  second  class,  I7,200,000j, 
— 41Z.  to  482.  for  men ; third  class,  8,850,0002. 
— 162.  10s.  to  322.  for  men.  The  total  earnings 
of  the  labouring  class  in  Scotland  were 
32,810,0002.  It  was  a sad  fact,  he  said,  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  much  as  89,000,0002. 
a year  was  expended  in  ardent  spirits,  68,000, 000& 
of  which  were  spent  by  the  working  classes. 


HELP  THE  WILLING  HORSE.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Billingiorough. — A vestry  meeting  was  held 
■ Billingborough,  on  Thareday,  the  27th  ult., 
receive  designs  from  architects  for  the  new 
bools  and  head-master’s  residence,  to  be 
eoted  in  the  parish.  After  a comparison,  the 
isign  of  Mr.  Hull,  architect,  Belgrave-oham- 
ira,  Leeds,  was  chosen,  subject  to  the  approval 
the  Education  Department. 


THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK 
UILDINGS,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The  new  premises  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
irner  of  Dean  and  Mosley  streets,  Newcastle, 
r the  use  of  the  Branch  of  the  National  Pro- 
ncial  Banking  Company,  are  now  far  advanced 
wards  completion.  The  building  is  in  a Classic 
yle,  designed  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  West- 
ineter.  The  external  front  into  Mosley-atreet 
85  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  the  Dean-street  front 
sing  36  ft.  6 in.  in  length.  The  elevation  is 
1 ft.  The  building  is  constructed  with  Kenton 
one,  and  is  fire-proof  throughout.  The  prin- 
pal  apartment  is  the  banking-room,  situated 
1 the  ground  floor,  and  entered  from  Moslcy- 
reet.  It  is  72  ft.  in  length  by  27  ft.  9 in.  in 
idth,  and  with  a height  of  22  ft.  It  is  lighted 
r seven  windows,  the  glass  of  which  is 
aboBsed  and  protected  by  grilles.  The  aiti- 
lial  lighting  is  by  three  san-bnrners,  manu- 
ctured  by  Mr.  Strode,  of  London.  The  ceiling 
groined.  The  banking-room  and  the  building 
rnerally  are  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus, 
aunfactured  by  Mr.  Wilson  W.  Pbipson,  C.E  , 
Loudon.  The  fittings  in  this  principal  apart- 
ent  are  of  Honduras  mahogany,  with  panels  of 
oanieh  mahogatry,  by  Messrs.  Sopwith  & Co., 
Newcastle.  The  treasury  is  lined  with  iron  j 
id  on  the  right  and  left  are  iron  safes.  The 
hole  of  the  treasury  is  fire-proof,  and  arched 
love  and  below.  The  fittings  are  all  of  metal, 
r Messrs,  Chnbb  & Co.,  of  London.  It  is 
cured  by  a fire-proof  door  and  iron  grate 
side,  and,  in  addition  to  the  looks,  a night  bolt 
isses  down  into  the  door  from  the  sleeping- 
om  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  There  are  about 
tons  of  iron  in  the  treasury,  the  door  itself 
ntaining  about  6 owt.  Below  the  banking- 
oms  are  three  strong  rooms,  each  reached  by 
distinct  staircase.  One  of  these  rooms  is’ 
) ft.  10  in,  in  length,  by  12  ft.  6 in.  in  width, 
is  enclosed  with  fire-proof  walls,  and  arching; 
id  is  filled  up  with  iron  shelving  by  Messrs, 
tiobb.  The  pnrpoae  of  the  room  is  tho  deposit 
’ books,  and  customers’  plate,  »Sic.,  and  a sepa- 
te  poitioD,  capable  of  being  looked,  is  assigned 
r the  latter  class  of  valuables.  Adjoining 
is,  the  principal  strong  room  is  a store 
p stationery.  The  other  two  strong  rooms 
e in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  are 
smaller  dimensions,  and  for  similar  pur- 
ises.  They  are  also  fire-proof,  and  heated  with 
it-water,  and  have  distinct  ventilating-shafcs. 
hoitt  communicates  with  the  banking-room. 
le  two  upper  stories  of  the  main  building  will 
I occupied  as  offices  for  mercantile  and  legal 
irposee,  and  above  these  will  be  attics.  Mr. 
seph  Elliott,  of  North  Shields  and  Newcastle, 
tho  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  and 
18  carried  out  nearly  all  of  them,  the  only  sub- 
ntractors  being  Mr.  Somerset,  of  Newcastle, 
r the  ironwork  ; for  the  carving,  Messrs.  Walker, 
nley,  & Beal ; granite  columne,  Messrs.  Fraser 
Co.,  Aberdeen;  locks,  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas, 
irmingham  ; sunburners,  Messrs.  Strode  & Co., 
mdon;  and  hot- water  apparatus,  Mr.  Wilson 
• Fhipson,  London.  The  whole  has  been  erected 
ider  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  (ilover, 

: clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  bnilding 
id  fittings  will  be  about  14,0002.  The  con- 
actor  has  had  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
ising  out  of  the  joiners’  strike,  and  has  had  to 
'iDg  men  from  the  south  of  England  and  ftom 


“They  found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  within 
the  last  tew  years  by  a kindred  society  to  establish  classes 
for  the  study  of  drawing,  mathematics,  and  other  matters 
appertaining  to  the  technical  education  of  the  architec- 
tural student ; that  the  project  had  failed,  not  from  any 
want  of  exeriion  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  but  by 
reason  of  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
go  through  the  labour  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
particular  kind  of  information, — that,  in  tact,  though  the 
opportunity  was  otfered,  there  was  so  much  lukewarmness 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  was  calculated  to  benetlt  as 
to  discourage  the  promoters. 

i'rom  the  information  thus  obtained,  your  council  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  little  success  would  be  likely  to 
attend  any  attempt  to  carry  out  a proposal  made  at  the 
last  aunn^  meeting,  viz.,  to  hold  aaeries  of  conversazioni, 
at  which  architectural. drawings,  &c.,  should  be  exhibited, 
and  a few  remarks  on  a chosen  subject  made  by  a prac- 
tising member,  with  the  view  of  promoting  a discussion 
in  which  the  students  anduseistants should  be  encouraged 
to  take  part.  They  felt  that  those  for  whose  especial 
benefit  such  eoneertazioni  were  proposed  to  be  held 
should  first  have  tho  opportunity  of  qualifying  themselves 
by  study  to  take  a part  in  them.  Such  study  can  only  be 
pursued  in  extra  olBcial  hours  ; for  it  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  a young  man  entering  upon  a pupilage 
for  a term  or  years  in  an  architect's  office  shall  devote 
other  time  than  tnat  required  from  him  for  office  attend- 
ance, in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  literature  of  bis  profession  ; that,  in  order  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  business  of  life,  he  must  be  prepared  to  give 
as  much  time,  and  bestow  as  much  application,  as  be 
would  in  pursuing  a University  career,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  those  desirous  ot  achieving  success  must  study 
in  their  own  rooms,  as  well  as  attend  at  the  appointed 
time  in  the  lecture-halls.  Tho  architectural  student  who 
intends  to  succeed,  cannot  too  soon  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  his  employment  during  office-hours  should  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  prsetical  pSrt  of  his  profession,  and 
that  bis  own  time,  as  it  is  cslled,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  its  other  requirements,  such  as  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  examples,  the  history,  science,  and 
literature  of  architecture,  &c.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  numerous  prizes  open  for  competition  amongst 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  oliered  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  other  bodies,  and  that 
so  far  as  concerns  those  located  in  Manchester,  there  are 
opportunities  afi'orded  by  the  School  of  Art,  Owen’s 
College,  and  the  free  libraries,  for  study.  A prospectus 
was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  copies  forwarded  to  every 
architect  praciisiug  in  Manchester,  whether  members  of 
this  society  or  not,  for  distribution  amongst  their  pupils 
and  assistHDts,  setting  forth  those  distinctions  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  giving  every  information  concerning  terms, 
hours  of  attendance,  &c.  A list  of  books  recommended 
for  study  and  perusal  formed  a part  of  ibis  prospectus, 
many  of  which  are  to  bo  founU  in  our  admirable  free 
library. 

Tour  council  has  made  inquiries,  and  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  several  students  have  derived  benefit  from  the 
information  afi'orded  in  the  prospectus,'' 

The  following  members  form  the  coanoil  for 
the  ensuing  session  : — Messrs.  E.  Salomons  (pre- 
sident), J.  Stevens  (vice-president),  W.  H.  Brak- 
spear,  I.  Holden,  J.  Lowe,  A.  VV.  Mills,  T. 
Worthington,  and  J.  Murgatro7d  (honorary 
secretary). 


EARNINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

In  the  coarse  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  at  the  recent  congress  of  the  British 
Association,  ” On  the  Manual  Labour  Classes  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,”  the  writer, 
having  given  the  aggregate  of  the  census,  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  manual  labour  classes 
in  the  kingdom  into  three,  giving  an  estimate 
of  their  numbers  and  earnings.  The  first  class 
ho  described  as  the  higher  skilled  in  labour  and 
manufactures;  the  second, as  tho  low^rskiiled  in 
labour  andmanufactores;  and  the  third, agrionltu- 
raland unskilled  labourers.  Theestimatedunmber 
of  these  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  inclusive 
respectively  of  men,  boys,  women,  and  girls,  was, 
first  class,  1,178,000  ; second  class,  4,009,000  ; 
third  class,  2,957,000;  total  in  England  and 
Wales,  8,144,000.  The  estimated  annnal  earn- 
ings of  each  class,  leas  all  dednetions  for  sick- 
ness, want  of  work,  &o.j  were  as  follow : — 
First  class,  59,000,0002.,  being  from  602.  to  732. 
to  each  man;  second  class,  134,500,0002. — 
average  for  men,  462.  to  522. ; third  class, 
73,500,0002. — avetage  for  men,  202.  to  412.  The 
total  earnings  by  the  labouring  classes  in 
England  and  Wales  reached  the  large  total  ol 
267,000,0002.  The  author  gave  similar  statistics 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  class  in  Scot- 
land, and  their  earnings.  In  the  higher  skilled 
class  the  total  number  was  1-15,000;  lower 
skilled  class,  580,000;  agricultural  and  unskilled 


SiE, — Under  this  head  a short  psra^aph  appeared 
la  last  week's  Builder.  I beg  to  say  that  soon  after 
Dr.  Arnott’a  most  useful  invention  of  the  water-bed  came 
into  use,  I suggested  to  a leading  firm  of  West-end 
saddlers  and  barness-makers  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  saddles  and  collars,  either  using  water  or  air, 
instead  of  stuffing;  but  after  very  many  attempts  to 
utilise  the  idea,  they  abandoned  it ; for  the  collar,  &o., 
pressing  so  uniformly  upon  the  animal's  skin,  and  adapting, 
its  eurlaoe  to  all  the  little  irregularities,  it  so  completely 
excluded  the  air  that  it  acted  like  a boy’s  “ sucker;  " and 
chaunelliag  or  corrugating  the  surface  to  prevent  this- 
destroyed  its  utility.  R.  L.  Kocaisu. 


INIGO  JONES’S  WATER-GATE. 

8ie,— I see  with  regret  the  water-gste  of  Inigo  Jones,  at 
the  end  of  Buckiogham-street,  stands  half  buried.  If  it 
and  its  steps  were  raised,  it  would  become  an  ornament  to 
the  Embankment  enclosure,  and  also  atTord  another  and 
convenient  entrance. 

It  would  really  be  a great  pity  if  this  relic  of  a past 
time  should  sutler  through  neglect.  The  msreh  of  im- 
provemo.jt  has  left  but  too  feiv  records  of  other  days. 
Surely  the  question  of  ownership  caunot  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  preservation.  "W.  C. 


PAVING. 

Sib, — Will  any  of  your  correspoudents  inform  me  of  o 
method  of  paving  a large  court-yard  so  as  to  keep  a good 
aud  even  surface  P Stone  and  aephalte  are  objected  to  oa 
account  of  the  cost,  and  the  ordinary  tar-paving  on  ac- 
count of  the  smell,  &c.,  arising  from  it  in  Bummer.  If 
laid  of  gravel,  what  means  could  be  adopted  for  binding 
the  surfaue  closely  together,  so  as  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  it  up?  D.  W. 


HONOUR  TO  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Nearly  all  the  London  newspapers  have  men- 
tioned as  amongst  the  sncoeBsful  incidents  of 
the  Edinburgh  banquet  at  the  Scott  Centenary 
a song  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Ballantine,  but  none  of  them  have  printed  it,  so 
far  as  we  know.  Oar  readers  interested  in  the 
production  of  stained  glass  so  often  hear  James 
Ballantine’a  name  “ in  that  connexion,”  that  we 
are  tempted  to  record  this  last  effusion  of  his  pen, 
Mr.  Ballantine  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  Edinburgh  song- writers,  and  we  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  some  agreeable  outings  from 
Edinburgh  in  earlier  days  with  himself  and  a 
genial  circle  of  writers  and  artists,  most  of 
whom  have  passed  away  ; — 

Come,  letua  raise  a grateful  song, 

On  this  our  Minetrel’s  Natal  uay; 

And  all  the  world  shall  round  us  tbrong. 

Heart  homage  to  his  name  to  pay. 

One  hundred  years  have  pars'd  atvay. 

Since  first  awoke  that  watchful  eye  ; 

'Whose  sparkling  glance  and  genial  ray 
Have  kindled  light  that  ne’er  can  die. 

See  bis  glory  brightly  shining, 

Over  Palace,  Hall,  and  Got; 

See  the  Myriad  Nations  twining. 

Laurel  wreaths  round  Walter  Scott- 

Immortal  strains  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

Are  floating  on  the  ambient  air; 

While  Fame  and  Time  strew  flowers  divine. 
Around  the  Wizard  Minttrel’s  chair. 

Who  in  his  hundredth  year  aits  there 
With  Songs  aud  stones  as  of  yore  ; 

Still  charming  all  the  brave  and  fair, 

Still  linking  hearts  for  evermore. 

See  his  glory,  etc. 

Statesmen  and  Warriors  gather  round, 

And  Friuco  aud  Peasant  swell  the  train} 

The  sky-cleft  hills,  the  glens  profound. 

Prolong  the  universal  strain. 

O’er  all  the  World  the  loud  refrain, 

Of  gratelul  joy  spreads  wide  and  far; 

And  Scotland's  radiance  ne'er  cun  wane. 

Illumed  by  such  a lustrous  star. 

See  his  glory,  etc. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hammersmith. — St.  Matthew’s  Church  liae 
been  opeued  for  divine  service.  It  is  situated  in 
an  open  tract  at  the  extremity  of  the  Masboro’- 
road.  The  site  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  Bird.  Mr. 
E.  Bird  has  furnished  it  with  a font  and  a pulpit 
of  Portland  scone,  and  a lady  of  the  pariah^ 
Mrs.  Smith — has  presented  it  with  a stained- 
glass  window.  Accommodation  has  been  pro- 
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Tided  for  SOO  persons,  and  thia  has  bsen  done  for 
a cost  of  S.OOOJ.  Architeotaral  adomraenle  had 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  architect  waa  Mr. 
Blonifield.  The  style  is  Early  English,  ihe 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  ve 
pointed  horse-shoe  archea,  supported  on  piMars 
with  plain  capitals.  The  windows  corresponding 
to  the  openings  are  capable  of  being  made  ornate 
in  the  future,  each  being  divided  into  three  com- 
partments,  separated  by  mullioos  perpendicular 
with  the  top,  where  they  branch  off  to  cinque- 
foils  • bat  the  glass  at  present  naed  is  necessarily 
inexpensive,  being  simply  quiet  contrasts  of  sab- 
dned  tintings  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  white. 

The  roofings  are  ridged,  those  of  the  aisles  at 
either  sides  of  the  nave  presenting  the  appear- 
ance  from  the  gables  of  two  smaller  triangles 
flanking  a larger.  The  walls  are  of  yellow  brick, 
relieved  with  courses  of  red. 

Llandrindod.— Christ  Church  here  has  been 
opontdfor  divine  service.  Some  2, 500Z.  have  been 
expended  on  the  work.  The  arobitoot,  under 
whose  directions  the  building  has  been  raised, 
is  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Gough,  of  Bishop’s  Castle.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  the  church  is 
built  of  the  stone  of  the  conntry,  with  freestone 
bracings,  and  open  timber  pitch-pine  roof  loft  in 
its  natural  state,  bordered  and  covered  with  Nar- 
berth  green  slates.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  north  and  south  aisles  by  arcades  of  jour 
arches,  carried  on  pillars  with  carved  capitals. 

The  chancel  has  chapels  on  each  side  for 
sacristy  and  organ-cht.mber,  and  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  moulded  arches,  carried  on 
olnstered  corbels.  Tbe  nave,  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel are  covered  with  tiles,  being  most  decorated 
in  the  latter,  and  the  chancel  floors  rise  by 
gradation  from  the  level  of  the  nave  to  an 
ultimate  ascent  of  3 ft.  6 in.  The  inside  walls 
are  ashlared  with  freestone.  The  body  of  the 
ehuroh  is  seated  with  chairs,  and  tbe  chancel 
has  fixed  stalls.  The  dimensions  of  the  nave 
are  62  fo.  in  length  by  42  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the 
abanccl  measures  32  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  substruo- 
tnre  of  the  tower  is  bnilt  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  south  aisle,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
means  will  eventually  be  found  to  carry  up  the 
tower  and  steeple  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of 
the  architect.  Tbe  warming  of  the  boilding  is 
effected  by  means  of  an  underground  stove, 
after  the  plan  of  the  Potent  London  Warming 
Company.  The  pulpit  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  carved  in  stooe,  and  the  front  is  also  a 
carved  specimen  of  Early  Decorated  art.  The 
chancel  wall  behind  the  altar  is  decorated  with 
a reredos  of  ornamental  pattern  in  encaustic 
t'les. 

Lowestoft.— 'The  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Margaret  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
The  south  and  east  windows  are  tilled  with 
cathedral  glass  of  varied  tints.  The  seats  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  open,  and  of  pitch  pine, 
with  tracery  panels  in  the  ends;  every  bench- 
end— 200  in  number — has  a different  design. 
The  seats  in  the  chancel  are  of  English  oak,  four 
of  which  are  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  choir— forty. eight  in  number.  The  pulpit  is 
of  oak  and  stone;  the  upper  part  compoaed  of 
tracery  panels,  buttresses,  and  pinnacles,  and 
the  base  carved  and  moulded  stonework.  All 
the  sepulchral  slabs  have  been  relaid  in  their 
original  positions  as  nearly  as  could  be  arranged, 
and  an  ornamental  bordering  of  Messrs.  Maw  & 
€o.’a  encaustio  tiles  runs  round  all  the  alleys. 
The  chancel  and  also  tbe  risers  to  the  steps  are 
laid  with  various  coloured  encaustic  tiles  in 
patterns.  Tbe  font  has  been  restored,  as  far  as 
the  injuries  by  Francis  Jtssop— who  visited  the 
church  in  1641  under  a commission  from  the  Earl 
of  Manchester — would  permit.  Tbe  crypt  now 
forms  the  vestry,  having  been  restored.  The 
porch  has  also  been  restored,  and  there  are  new 
windows,  paving,  doors,  &o.j  at  the  expense  of 
General  Wingfield,  R.A.,,  and  Mrs.  Wingfield,  of 
Gunton  Old.hall.  Tbe  first  part  of  the  work— 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  south  aiele  and 
south  arcade — was  executed  by  Mr.  Chas.  God- 
bolt,  of  Haileston,  builder.  All  the  rest  of  the 
works  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers, 
of  London,  builders.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence, 
architect,  at  a cost  of  nearly  4,0001.  The  organ 
is  placed  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  south  aiele. 
It  occupies  a space  of  about  15  ft.  wide,  10  ft. 
deep,  and  18  ft.  high,  and  is  enclosed  in  case 
work  (designed  by  the  architect)  of  selected 
pitch  pine.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Andrews,  of  Hull. 

Bathford.— For  the  past  few  months  woiks  of 


restoration  have  been  in  progress  m the  parish 
church  of  thia  village.  The  present  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Preedy,  of  Loudon,  architect,  and  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  1 ,6201.  The  work  oonsista  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  sooth  aisle,  which  has  been 
pulled  down  ; the  addition  of  a chancel  aisle,  the 
repewing  of  the  entire  church,  and  the  putting  in 
of  a now  high-pitched  roof  to  the  nave.  It  baa 
alsobaen  determined  to  ©recta  new  organ, theoost 

of  which  will  be  about  150Z.  to  2001.,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  has  been  raised.  It 
may  hereafter  be  deemed  necessary  to  rebmld 
the  tower.  , . , ,, 

OcfcZey.— Col.  A.  M.  Calvert,  with  his  brother, 

Mr.  C.  Calvert,  Lave  undertaken  tbe  restoration 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  of  Ockley,  at 
their  own  expense.  The  tower  is  to  be  strength, 
ened  by  buttresses  at  the  corners.  The  plans 
show  that  both  the  galleries  are  to  be  taken 
down  ; tbe  nave  and  chancel  to  be  extended  in 
width  doubly ; the  pulpit  to  be  near  the  centre 
of  the  chancel.  The  organ  (which  is  to  be  a new 
one)  is  to  be  placed  in  the  chancel.  Tbe  church 
is  to  be  heated  by  hot-air  pipes  under  tbe  floor- 
ing. Another  improvement  is  contemplated  at 
the  school- room;  that  is,  an  addition  to  it  of  a 
class-room  for  the  younger  children  of  tbe 
school.  , „ ,,  , 

3/anc7iesZer.— The  first  stone^  of  St.  Martin  s 
Church,  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  German 
street,  Oldham-road,  baa  been  laid.  Many  arclii 
teots  applied  for  the  oonduot  of  tbe  new  vvorks  ; 
and,  after  consideration,  tbe  plans  of  Messrs. 
Price  & Linklater,  of  Manchester  and  London, 
arobiteots  of  tbe  large  church  at  Fallowfleld, 
Mecston  Church,  &c.,  were  finally  adopted.  The 
chnrch  consists  of  a lofty  nave  and  chancel,  with 
side  aisles.  A tower  with  slated  spire,  i8_ placed 
at  the  corner  of  German-streeb  and  Primrose- 
street,  and  contains  tbe  principal  entrance  and 
font.  A second  entrance  from  German-street  is 
provided  into  the  aisle  next  Silk-street.  ^ The 
main  gable,  in  German  street,  which  is  finished 
in  Pierre  Point  walling,  with  red  Runcorn  stone 
dressings  to  windows,  doors,  &o.,  is  pierced  by  a 
pair  of° traceried  two-light  windows,  divided  by 
a buttress  surmounted  by  a canopied  niche. 
Above  the  canopy,  and  between  the  heads  of  the 
main  lights,  is  a large  rose-window.  Each  face 
of  the  belfry-stage  of  the  tower  contains  a two- 
light  traceried  window,  filled  with  louvre  boards, 
under  a gablet.  These  gablets  abut  against 
octagonal  turrets,  occupying  each  angle  of  the 
tower  and  terminating  above  in  small  apirolet 
roofs,’ with  the  main  slated  spire  rising  from 
their  midst.  Tbe  style  of  tbe  architecture  is  a 
mixture  of  Early  Englieh  and  Early  French. 
The  chancel  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  building 
remote  from  German-street,  having  tbe  vestry, - 
with  heating-apparatus  below,  next  Primroseg 
street,  and  the  organ-charaber  on  the  opposit 
side.  The  church  will  accommodate  500  or  600 
persons,  and  a large  number  of  the  seats  will  be 
free  and  nnappropriated.  Tbe  contract  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  James  Herd  (late  Herd  & Eadie), 
of  Cheetbam,  Messrs.  Scarlett,  Brothers,  doing 
the  stonework,  aud  Mr.  Higgins  the  excavating 
and  brickwoik. 

Southport. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Eastbauk-streeb,  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past,  has 
been  laid.  The  new  church  will  owe  its  erection 
ohifcfly  to  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  J.P.,  whose  offer  to 

contribute  a large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 

building  has  met  with  a liberal  response  from 
the  residents  in  Christ  Church,  aud  the  other 
parishes  of  the  town.  The  site  is  at  the  junction 
of  Eastbank-street  and  Park-street,  the  latter  of 
which  streets  is  about  to  be  opened  out  into  the 
town.  Half  the  seats  will  ba  free.  The  church 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
89  ft  9 in  by  28  ft.  6 in. ; north  and  south 
aisles',  61  fs.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  ; north  and 
south  transepts,  28  ft.  3 in.  by  2/  fc.  6 m,; 
ohanoel,  30  ft.  by  24  ft.  8 in. ; with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  south  side.  The 
tower,  through  whioh  is  tbe  principal  entrance, 
is  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  chancel  and 
norih  transept,  in  order  to  snit  the  peculiarity  of 
tbe  site  and  approaches.  There  is  also  a porch 
and  entrance  in  the  north  aisle.  The  design  is  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  Geometric  Decorated 
period,  the  principal  featnre  being  the  tower  and 
spire  at  the  north-east,  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
meet  is  tbe  general  characteristic  of  the  whole, 
luteinally  the  nave  will  have  an  arcade  of  four 
arches  on  each  side,  the  shafts  being  of  polished 
Shap  granite,  with  moulded  and  carved  capitals. 
These  arches  support  a clearstory  pierced  with 
.two-light  tracery  windows,  and  opposite  tbe 


transept,  on  each  side,  is  a large  arch,  the  apex 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  clearstory.  The 
arobes  east  and  west  of  the  nave  will  be  sup. 
ported  by  moulded  and  carved  stone  brackets. 

The  chancel  will  have  a tracery  window  of 
five  lights,  and  a reredos  of  Caen  stone,  with 
marble  shafts.  The  chancel  arch  will  be  of  large 
proportions,  and  will  be  supported  by  moulded 
and  carved  brackets.  The  organ-chamber  will 
open  by  an  arch  into  the  chancel,  and  also  into 
tbe  aisle.  The  large  window  at  the  west  end 
will  be  of  six  lights,  and  those  of  the  north  and 
south  of  transepts  of  four  lights,  traceried.  The 
aisle  windows  will  be  of  three  lights  toward  the 
west,  and  of  two  lights  at  north  and  south.  The 
roof  timbers  will  be  dressed  and  chamfered  in 
panels,  the  panels  beieg  finished  for  the  present 
iu  plaster.  The  building  will  be  constructed 
with  brick  walls,  faced  with  Upholland  parpoints 
in  courses.  The  stone  for  the  exterior  la  from 
the  Cefn  quarries,  near  Euabon,  and  that  for  the 
interior  is  to  be  white  Stourton.  The  floors  are 
to  be  of  tiles,  those  in  the  chancel  laid  to  a 
pattern.  The  joiners’  work  is  to  be  of  selected 
pitch  pine,  varnished.  Tbe  windows  are  to  be 
glazed  with  toned  cathedral  sheet  glass,  in  lead 
quanies.  The  contractors  for  the  several  works 
are,— for  the  brickwork,  Mr.  Smallshaw  ; for  the 
carpenters’  and  joiners’  aud  iron  work,  Mr.  Dux.  ,, 
field  I for  the  masons’  work,  Mr.  Greenwood  ; for 
the  slaters’  and  plasterers’  work,  Mr.  H.  Robin. 
son  5 and  for  the  plnmherb’,  painters  , and  p 
glaziers’  work,  Mr.  Boyd,  all  of  Southport.  The  y 
building  will  contain  998  sittings,  of  which  498 
are  free  • and  the  entire  cost,  exclusive  of  site 
and  fence  walls,  will  be  4,6001.  The  arohitecte  i, 
are  Messrs.  Thomas  D.  Barry  & Sons,  Liverpool,  , 
tboir  plans  having  been  selected  in  a limited  i 
competition  of  architects  from  Southport  and  I 
Liverpool.  , c n.- 

Childiwichham. — The  ancient  chnrch  ot  this  -.i 
parish  has  been  re-opened.  The  work  of  resto-  i 
ration  inolndes  the  taking  down  of  the  walls  ot  Ij 
nave,  and  rebuilding  the  same,  in  the  style  of  , 
the  fifteenth  century,  similar  to  the  tower,  there  .(i 
having  been  nothing  of  the  old  work  which  waa  iji 

considered  worth  preserving.  Tbe  windows  were 

of  various  dates,  with  huge  buttresses  bui't  as  *1 
necessity  demanded  to  keep  up  the  tumbling  ^ 
walls.  The  fifteenth-centary-style  was  adopted  | 
as  giving  windows  of  larger  size,  adoiuting  | 
more  light,  and  being  in  accordance  with  the 
chancel  arch  and  tower.  The  old  Norman  door, 
way  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  has  been 
restored  and  retained.  Tbe  uew  walla  are  bnut  i 
upon  concrete,  with  Broadway-hill  stone  and  q 
Bath  stone  dressings  to  windows.  The  new  roof  j ; 
consists  of  curved  braced  principals,  7 in.  thick,  U 
stained  and  varnished,  restiog  on  moulded  Bath  [• 
stone  corbels,  and  ceiled  between  the  rauers, 
which  were  put  flatways,  as  in  old  exnmp.es.  : 
The  seats  are  of  pitch  pine,  2^  in.  thick,  and 
well  moulded,  the  whole  being  stained  and  var-  t|| 
nished.  The  few  old  seat-ends  that  remained  were 
made  into  a pulpit  and  reading-desk,  the  funds  if 
not  allowing  of  the  new  to  be  made  similar  to  . 
the  old,  on  account  of  the  carved  traomg.  Ths 
floor  is  paved  with  buff  and  red  tesselated  tiles.  > 
A new  ringers’  floor  was  put  in  the  tower,  t 
and  the  windows  of  tower  entrance  re-glazed.  4 
The  upper  part  of  the  spire  having  been  rebuilt .. 
iu  an  awkward  manner  at  some  previous  time,  (: 
Mr.  Frith, of  Coventry, better  known  as**  Steeple i|j 
Jack,”  was  engaged  to  rebuild  the  same  m a . 
true  line,  and  otherwise  repair  the  spire  - 
top  to  bottom.  This  be  did  just  a year  ago,  the 
church  being  opened  on  the  anniversary  of  thelt 
day  he  made  his  first  ascent.  A few  matterS'l 
were  undertaken  in  the  north  transepts,  such  as  ■ 
a new  floor  and  forming  a vestry,  and  the  walls  ii 
and  roof  repairing  where  necessary;  but  ion 
these  works  the  architect  is  not  responsible,  they 
being  andertaken  quite  independently  of  him. . 
At  fcome  future  day,  when  the  faods  will  admt^ 
the  transept,  and  it  is  hop^d  the  obancel  too,(, 
will  be  restored  properly.  One  of  Rimington  Si^ 
underground  hot-air  heating  apparatus  has  beea. 
pub  in.  Mr.  George  Hunt,  of  Evesham,  waa  tha, 
architect,  under  whose  superiobendence  tha 
restoration  has  been  carried  out,  by  Mr.  Gill,  oi,.' 
Bourton-on-the-Water,  the  oontraolor.  16 
matter  of  regret  that  tbe  chancel,  which  beloDga. 
to  the  Impropriator  and  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
Thomas  Phillipps,  hart.,  shoold  be  a^'owed  tc 
remain  is  its  present  dilapidated  state,  while  ^ 
other  parts  of  tbe  church  have  been  restored. 

Haslem(n-e.—The  renovated  church  has  been, 
consecrated.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  church  has  been  closed  for  the  last  twem, 


months.  The  work  in  detail  comprises  ““■O''' 
the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  edifice,  witfi  tfii 
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» oeption  of  the  north  wall  and  the  tower,  and 
I 0 addition  of  a veetry  and  chanoel.  The  pitch 
( the  building  has  been  raised  several  feet,  and 
li  ditional  accommodation  has  been  provided  by 
j batituting  for  old-fashioned  cnmbrons  pews  a 
i riea  of  neat  open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  for 
1 lich  matsrial  oak  has  been  snbstituted  in  the 
liancel.  The  galleries  and  many  other  delights 
I the  “churchwarden”  period  have  been  swept 
/ay,  and  the  church  has  been  enriched  by  gifts, 
lie  work  has  been  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
1 irris,  of  Woking  station,  from  designs  furnished 
1 Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  of  London,  architect,  at  a 
• 3t,  we  believe,  of  about  3,000Z. 


pSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS, 
i^'Blisworth. — The  members  of  the  Baptist 
inomination  at  Blisworth  have  determined  to 
foetid  the  ohapol,  and  to  erect  a new  school- 
i)m,  and  have  laid  the  chief  stone  of  the  addi- 
nal  building.  It  is  bat  six  years  since  the 
|im  of  1,200(-.  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
looting  the  minister’s  house  and  raising  the 
javeyard,  on  the  south  side  of  theohapel,  10  ft. 
<15  ft.,  and  the  extension  and  erection  of 
^iimises  now  commenced  are  undertaken  at  a 
citemplated  expenditure  of  between  700Z.  and 
)Z.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  chapel 
Syards  the  front  by  about  18  ft.,  by  which 
jilitional  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
r'persons.  The  gallery  of  the  chapel  will  be 
ilered  by  a staircase  leading  from  a lobby 
roining  the  proposed  class-room,  by  which 
I arrangement  twelve  or  fifteen  additional  sit- 
rgs  will  be  provided.  The  roof  of  the  chapel 
|ito  be  raised  3 ft , to  make  the  building  of 
loportionate  dimensions,  and  the  edifice  is  to 
[ 'entered  from  the  front  by  two  doors,  to  be 
Iproached  by  steps.  It  is  also  to  be  heated 
Li  warming  apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs, 
iden  & Sons.  The  projected  school-room  is  to 
H built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  the 
Ibensions  being  26  fc.  2 in.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  in 

0 clear,  and  ali^rding  accommodation  for  180 
eldren.  The  building  is  also  to  be  devoted  to 
[ii  purposes  of  public  meetings,  evening  leo- 

es,  Ac.  A class-room,  7 fc.  3 in.  by  6 ft.  6 in., 
ill  the  lobby  above  referred  to,  are  to  adjoin 
It  school-room.  The  chapel  and  school-room 

1 to  be  divided  by  large  low  windows,  so  con- 
Rioted  as  to  admit  of  the  bnildings  being  used 
one  room  on  special  occasions.  A cottage  for 
ftispel-keeper  is  also  in  contemplation.  Mr. 
|naon,  of  Collingtree,  is  the  builder  j aud  Mr. 

SH.  Vernon,  of  London,  the  architect. 

Vest  Hartlepool. — The  first  stone  of  a new 
pel,  m Cambridge-terraee,  West  Hartlepcol, 
the  use  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  has 
un  laid.  The  building  is  designed  by  Messrs. 

H <&  Swan  (Leeds  and  Sheffield),  architects, 
fis  to  bo  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a front  corn- 
ed of  stone,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pil- 
|,  and  approached  by  a flight  of  steps.  The 
'8  and  end  of  the  edifice  are  to  be  composed  of 
le  and  brick.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
lin  for  1,‘:00  adults,  and  beneath  the  chapel 
o be  a school-room  for  half  the  number  of 
dren.  Mr.  Jaa.  Pardon  is  the  contractor  for 
[masonry;  Messrs.  Bridges  & Robinson  for 
Ijniner’a  work;  Mr.  Salmon  for  the  slating; 

I Walter  Seal  for  the  plumbing  and  glazing; 

L Mr.  H.  Cookton,  Middlesbrough,  for  the 

Newington.  — The  Devonshire-square 
r Baptist  Chapel,  at  the  corner  of  the 
ijford-road,  Stoke  Newington,  has  been 
bed  for  divine  service.  The  old  chapel  was 
Hated  in  a neighbourhood  contiguous  to  the 
orioas  Petticoat-lane;  and  the  cries  and 
btings^  of  the  Jaw  clothesmen  interfered 
itly  with  the  service.  Fortnnately  the  pre- 
OB  were  pnrohased  by  tho  Metropolitan  Rail- 
> Company,  for  their  Tower-hill  Extension, 
a sue  for  another  church  was  secured  at 
•ye  Newington.  The  old  chapel  was  founded 
r about  the  year  1638.  The  new  chapel,  of 
the  memorial-stone  was  laid,  by  Lord 
'or  Besley,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  is  so 
laed  that,  by  placing  the  tower  and  spire  at 
angle,  publicity  is  given  to  the  edifice.  The 
rch  18^  approached  from  the  main  road  by 
' porches,  sarmoanted  by  excellent  carvings 
Jtone  the  ground  floors  being  approached 
lu'fihtof  steps,  and  the  galleries’ at  either 
•_  The  building  oonsists  of  nave,  aisle,  oom- 
iioD-reoess,  ficted  with  galleries  on  three 
B of  the  interior;  and  underneath  there  is  a 
•lous  lecture-hall  or  school-room.  The  length 


of  the  building  is  93  ft.,  with  a breadth  of  51  ft., 
and  a height  of  45  ft.  to  the  nave,  the  tower  and 
spire  rising  to  a height  of  125  ft.  to  the  top  of 
the  finial.  The  height  of  the  lecture-hall  under- 
neath is  13  ft.  The  nave-arches  are  supported 
by  light  cast-iron  oolamns,  with  corbels  for  the 
roof  springing  above  the  same,  and  with  an 
arched  roof  formed  with  riba  ai.d  boarding,  so  as 
to  have  the  advantage  of  height  without  dranghc. 
The  bnilding  throughout  is  in  stj  le  Gothic,  of  an 
early  character.  The  cost  of  the  building,  inolu 
sive  of  the  minister’s  residence,  which  is  a part 
of  the  same  block,  is  about  7,5U0Z.,  exolnsive  of 
the  ground.  The  bnilding  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  of 
London,  the  works  being  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  of  Lambeth,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Unioume  and  Mr.  Seward. 

Walsall, — The  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Blakenhall,  near  Walsall,  has  been  opened  for 
services.  The  size,  on  plan,  inside  is  27  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  and,  with  gallery  over  entrance,  it 
will  accommodate  280  people.  The  scats  at  the 
bide  are  arranged  to  be  movable,  so  that  they 
can  be  need  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  and 
bufficient  land  is  secured  for  a school  at  a futoro 
time.  To  be  attached  to  the  church  is  a vestry, 
14  ft.  square ; behind  is  an  auxi  iary  room  for 
tea-parties,  and  other  convenioaces.  Semi- 
detached from  the  church  is  a small  residence. 
The  buildings  are  enclosed  with  brick  wall  and 
open  palisade  fencing,  and  are  built  of  red 
bricks  with  bands  of  white  brioks,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  tiles.  The  style  is  of  a Gothic 
character.  The  outlay  will  be  about  650Z.  Mr. 
Ralph  Chamberlain,  of  Walsall,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Tonge  & Son  are  the  builders,  who 
have  carried  out  the  work.  A terrace  adjoining, 
to  be  known  as  “ Booth-terrace,”  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  the  hands  of  the  above  parties. 

Bolton, — The  new  Wesleyan  school-chapel  in 
Fern-street,  Bolton,  has  been  opened.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  September  last,  as 
intimated  in  the  Builder  of  October  29th,  1870, 
when  an  architectural  description  of  the  bnilding 
was  given,  Mr.  William  Donaldson  was  the 
general  contractor  for  the  principal  works,  and 
the  sub  - contractors  were  as  follow:  — For 
foundations  aud  mason  work,  Messrs.  Pjlkington 
A Smith;  brickwork,  Messrs.  J.  A H.  Brown; 
slating,  Mr.  John  Hodson  ; plumbing  aud  glazing, 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson ; plastering  and  painting, 
Messrs.  C.  A J.  Stewart, — all  of  Bolton.  A few 
of  the  class-rooms  are  warmed  by  opened  fire- 
places, the  remainder,  as  aho  the  chapel,  by 
Messrs.  Whittaker  A Constantino’s  warm-air 
apparatus.  The  gas  pipes  and  fittings  have  been 
BQpplied  and  fixed  by  the  Bolton  Gas  Company. 
The  pulpit,  communion,  singing  - pews,  and 
sixteen  pews  (fixed  in  the  body  of  the  chapel), 
all  of  which  are  of  pitch  pine,  lightly  stained 
and  varnished,  have  been  contracted  for  and 
fixed  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickinson,  of  West 
Houghton.  The  space  of  the  chapel  not 
occupied  by  pews,  communion,  aisles,  Ac.,  has 
been  furnished  with  movable  picoh-pino  benches, 
having  cast-iron  standards  supporting  a rail  for 
back  rest.  These  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
Heywood,  of  Manchester.  The  total  cost  has 
been  upwards  of  1,-lOOZ.,  inc’-nding  value  of  old 
materials,  also  pews,  pulpit,  fornishing,  lighting 
aud  heating,  Ac.  The  whole  works  have  been 
executed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  ths 
architect,  Mr.  Thos.  Ormrod,  of  Bolton. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — The  foondation-stone  of  a new 
free  churcti  at  Viewforth  has  been  laid.  The 
new  chnroh  is  situated  at  the  end  of  West  Gil- 
more-place.  The  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  were  provided  by  Messrs.  Filkiogton  A 
Bell,  architects.  The  style  is  Geometrical.  A 
tower,  facing  the  south-east  corner,  and  120  ft. 
high,  will  form  a noticeable  point  in  the  bnilding. 
The  chief  elevation  will  face  the  south,  in  a line 
with  West  Gilmore-place,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
front  of  the  tower,  a large  centre  gable,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  the  western  side.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  charch  will  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tower  front,  aud  a smaller  entrance  will  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  smaller  gable  to  the 
western  side.  The  centre  gable  will  be  pierced 
by  a foui-.light  window,  and  a two-light  window 
will  be  placed  in  the  smaller  gable.  Both 
windows  will  be  ornamented  after  the  Geo- 
metrical fashion  of  Gothic  window  tracery,  and 
the  gabies  will  be  separated  by  a pinnacle.  In 
the  eastern  wall  of  tho  church,  running  from 
north  to  south  in  a line  with  Viewforth,  there 


will  be  three  gables,  to  the  north  of  the  tower. 
The  centre  gable  will  be  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  will  be  pierced  with  a three-light  window; 
while  the  smaller  gables  will  be  pierced  by  two- 
light  windows  only.  The  western  wall  will  be 
built  after  the  same  fashion, — the  geometrical 
ornamental  tracery  being  carried  out  in  all  the 
windows.  In  the  interior  the  building  is  rect- 
angular.  There  will  be  accommodation  for  about 
1,100  sitters.  Below  the  church,  on  a sunk 
story,  a-  schoolroom,  vestry,  Ao.,  will  be  pro- 
vided.  The  whole  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  4,5C0Z.,  the  tower  taking  nearly  1,300Z. 

Coatbridge. — St.  John’s  Epiecopal  Chapel, 
Coatbridge,  has  been  for  some  months  closed 
for  repairs  and  additions.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  fittings,  including  the  gallery  (in  which 
the  organ  was  placed)  have  been  removed.  The 
plaster  ceiling  has  been  taken  away,  and  the 
principals  of  the  roof,  which  were  originally  left 
nndressed,  have  been  boxed  over  where  visible, 
and  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  rafters  are 
now  covered  with  stained  and  varnished  boarding 
as  far  as  the  collar-tie,  thns  giving  an  additional 
6 ft.  of  height  to  the  interior.  The  church  is 
entirely  reseated,  and  a new  porch  has  been 
bnilt  out  at  the  west  entrance.  The  new  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry  have  been  bnilt  out 
to  a depth  of  20  ft.,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  and  the  whole  of  the  bnilding  has  under- 
gone a repair.  The  coat  of  this  was  altogether 
above  IjOOOZ.,  the  harden  of  which  was  chiefly 
borne  by  Col.  D.  C.  R.  Carrick-Buchanan,  of 
Drnmpellier.  The  carving  was  exeented  by 
Messrs.  Mossman,  of  Glasgow ; the  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  were  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Gibson  A Co.,  of  Glasgow;  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs.  Kennedy  A O'Donoghue, 
of  London,  Glasgow,  and  Bangor. 

Cupar^Fife. — Crawford  Priory,  which  having 
been  unoccupied  since  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Lady  Mary  Lindsay  Crawford,  had  fallen  into 
a dilapidated  condition,  is  presently  undergoing 
extensive  alterations  preparatory  to  its  oocn- 
pation  by  the  owner  of  the  estates,  the  Earl  of 
Glasgow.  A large  addition  has  been  made  at 
the  east  side  of  the  building,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  new  work  being  a Gothic  tower 
with  spire  115  fc.  high.  A new  carriage-porch 
and  vestibule  have  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
entrance  facing  the  soath.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  main  butlding  has  all  been  cither  remodelled 
or  rebuilt.  The  interior  of  the  building  is 
undergoing  a complete  overhaul. 

Rothesay. — The  esplanade  at  Rothesay,  which 
will  oconpy  a large  part  of  the  beach  between 
the  pier  and  the  Gallows  Craig  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  and  which  previously  marred  the  carve 
of  the  bay,  and  was,  besides,  a sort  of  receptacle 
for  sewage  in  front  of  the  principal  promenade, 
will  scon  be  completed.  The  portion  of  it  west 
of  the  lade,  which  was  estimated  at  17,576  cubio 
yards,  has  been  filled  up,  at  a cost  of  under 
1,OOOZ. ; and  the  portion  east  of  the  lade,  esti. 
mated  at  23,527  cubic  yards,  is  being  rapidly 
filled,  and,  at  the  same  rate,  should  cost  about 
1,350Z.,  making  in  all,  for  filling  in,  2,350Z.  The 
Town  Conncil,  by  getting  the  work  done  under 
their  own  soperiutendence,  will  thus  effect  a 
saving  of  7411.,  as  the  lowest  offer  for  it  was 
3,091Z.,  and  the  highest  was  somewhere  about 
6.000Z. 


UlisrHIaitca. 


Bursting  of  a Water  iWaln.— Coosidtruble 
alarm  was  occasioned  in  Higb-etreet,  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  Leicester,  on  Friday 
morning,  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  mains  of 
the  water-works.  These  mains  are  over  2 fc.  in 
diameter,  and  the  lond  report,  accompanied  by 
the  sadden  upheaval  of  the  ground,  followed  by 
the  issue  of  a thick  coinmn  of  water  to  the  height 
of  about  60  ft.,  naturally  caused  much  consterna- 
tion. The  pavement  for  some  distance  around 
was  torn  up,  the  stones  being  hurled  into  the  air, 
while  so  vast  was  the  issne  of  water  that  soon 
the  locality  was  flooded— cellars  filled,  and  the 
streets  in  many  places  over  a foot  deep  in  water. 
Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  honso  of 
Dr.  Lankester,  the  water  falling  with  great  force 
on  the  roof,  which  was  broken  in,  as  also  several 
windows,  and  nearly  every  room  deluged.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  water  was  turned  off,  but 
the  vast  column  of  water  contioaed  to  issue  for 
over  an  hour,  flooding  not  only  the  looaliiy,  but 
also  the  low-lying  districts  adjacent.  Consequent 
on  the  repairs,  Leicester  was  on  Sunday  without 
a water  supply,  and  great  inconvenience  was 
experienced. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Atra.  19, 1871. 


Tbe  Improved  iDdustrlal  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited.— According  to  the  Report 
and  statement  of  accounts,  prepared  for  the 
sixteenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
Sir  S.  WaterWs  Company,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  the  11th  inst.,  the 
tare  on  capital  account  is  now  195, 7/91.  lha-  / • 
The  rents  during  the  half-year  amount  to 
8,4441.  Is.  3d.}  total  income,  8.6621.  ba.  icl. 
The  total  expenditure  has  been  ^>8/0^ 
leaving  a profit  of  4,2911-  193.  3d. 

6 6951.  7b.  lid.  was  available  for  dividend.  The 

directors  recommended  that  the  usual  dividend, 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from 
income-tax,  be  paid,  absorbing  3,224t.  8a.  3d. } 
the  balance,  3,4701.  lOs.  8d.,  being  earned  for- 
ward.  There  having  been  a large  number  of 
empty  dwellings  in  one  of  the  blooka  at  Derby- 
bnildings,  in  which  only  one  sonllery,  &o.,  was 
provided  to  every  three  dwellings,  the  directors 
have,  by  throwing  two  dwellings  into  on^ 
provided  separate  domestic  conveniences  to  each 
dwelling  in  the  block ; and  these  dwellings  are 
now  all  let.  Since  the  last  meeting  the  direc- 
tors  have  negotiated  for  leases  of  three  important 
sites.  The  first  is  in  George-street,  Grosvenor- 
aquare,  on  which  a block  of  dwellings  is  being 
erected,  to  contain  accommodation  for  thirty- 
eight  families ; the  second  is  in  Goswell-street 
(Compton-street  and  King-street  frontages), 
Clerkenwell,  on  which  two  blocks  of  dwellings 
are  being  erected,  to  contain  accommodation  for 
forty-eight  families;  and  the  third  is  in  Crab- 
tree-row, Shoreditch  (near  Colambia-market), 
on  which  five  blocks  of  dwellings  are  being 
erected,  to  accommodate  113  families.  These 
buildings  are  being  erected  by  Messrs.  All^  & 
Son,  of  Finsbury,  and,  when  completed,  will  affoto 
accommodation  for  about  1,000  persons.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  32,0001.  The  direotors 
are  also  in  negotiation  for  the  lease  of  an  addi- 
tional site  in  Ebnry-square,  Pimlico,  which  will 
enable  the  directors  to  give  additional  accommo- 
dation for  about  300  persons. 


iviaclilne>made  Tul)lng. — A number  of 
engineers  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  this 
anbjeob  have  inspected  a newly-invented  ma- 
chine, in  Cannon-street,  City,  for  maonfactaring 
copper  tubing  from  strips  of  metal.  The  machine 
was  worked  for  the  time  by  two  men.  The  flat 
strip  of  copper  was  placed  in  the  machine,  and 
its  progress  to  the  complete  tube  could  be  closely 
watched,  owing  to  the  alow  movement  of  the 
machine.  The  metal  passed  along  between 
rollers,  being  first  bent  down  at  each  edge,  then 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  next  oanght  by  pro- 
jeoting  pieces,  which  turned  it  so  as  to  enclose  1 
an  iron  cylinder,  while  the  two  edges  which  had 
been  turned  down  met  together  and  projected  ; 
this  projection  was  next  bent  down  and  doubled 
over,  while  a groove  in  the  iron  cylinder  allowed 
of  its  being  so  pressed  down  as  to  leave  the  out- 
side of  the  tube  almost  smooth ; small  points 
projecting  from  the  last  of  the  rollers  further 
pressed  the  edges  together,  producing  the  efi'eot 
of  riveting.  One  of  the  finished  tubes,  to  the  end 
of  which  a metal  stopping  had  been  soldered, 
was  subjected  to  a pressure  of  nearly  300  lb., 
which  eventually  burst  off  the  end,  but  did  not 
sensibly  affect  the  tube  or  its  long  joint.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Reed,  late  chief  constructor  of  the  navy, 
and  General  Boilean,  expressed  themselves  mnoh 
pleased  with  the  machine  and  with  the  work 
tnrned  ont  by  it.  The  speed  with  which  it  can 
finish  copper  tubing  is  stated  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  1 ft.  per  second,  and  it  is  adapted  for  working 
iron,  zinc,  or  other  metals,  as  well  as  copper, 
and  a company  will  probably  be  formed  to  work 
the  patent. 

Educational  Collection : International 
Eslilbitlon. — The  reports  published  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Johnson  on  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  at . 
Kensington  are, — “School  Buildings,  Fittings, 
by  Alfred  Chas.  King;  “Books,  Maps, 
Globes,  &o.”  by  E.  P.  Bartlett;  “Toys  and 
Games,”  by  G.  C.  T.  Bartley;  “ Materials  for 
Science  Teaching,”  by  J.  F.  Iselin  ; “ Materials 
for  Art  Teaching,”  by  George  A.  Stewart ; 
“ Musical  Instruments,  Books,  &c.,”  by  John 
Bnllah.  The  reports  on  specimens  of  school- 
work  are  by  vaiions  writers,  as  follows  : — “ Ex- 
amination Papers,”  by  the  Rev.  Mnirhead 
Mitchell ; “ Drawing  and  Design,”  by  George  A. 
Stewart;  “Mechanical  Drawing,”  by  F.  Alf. 
Bradley ; “ Needlework  in  Schools,”  by  Mrs. 
Le  Neve  Foster;  “Work  in  Prisons,  &o.,”  by 
Capt.  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  R.E. ; “ The  Bliud  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,”  by  Edmund  C.  Johnson. 
Some  of  the  reports,  we  are  forced  to  say,  are 
very  slight. 


The  New  National  Provincial  Bank, 
Middlesbrough.— Last  week  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
was  laid.  Mr.  John  Gibson  is  the  architect; 
and  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
are  Messrs.  Potter  & Wilson,  of  Middlesbrough; 

Mr.  William  Glover  being  appointed  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  three  fronts,  viz.,  the  principal  or 
entrance  one  in  Cleveland-atreet,  which  will  be 
72  fc.  long,  and  those  facing  Goaford  and  Gar- 
butt  streets,  which  will  each  be  about  60  ft.  long, 
will  be  faced  with  Stainton  stone._  The  archi- 
tecture will  be  Italian  in  style,  with  attached 
columns  and  pilasters,  and  a pierced  parapet  at 
the  top  of  the  building,— the  whole  to  be  sur- 
ronnded  by  a balustrade.  Ten  oiroular-headed 
windows  will  light  a banking-room,  66  ft.  long, 

30  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high,  which  will  ultimately 
accommodate  about  forty  officials.  There  will 
be  convenient  waiting  and  manager’s  rooms,  a 
large  strong  room  for  books,  &c.,  and  a treasury 
of  substantial  character  on  the  ground-floor ; and 
there  will  be  every  appliance  to  carry  out  the 
bnainees  of  a large  establishment.  In  the  base- 
meat  will  be  the  clerks’  lavatories,  a resideu',  s 
kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  strong  rooms  under 
those  on  the  ground-floor  for  customers’  plate, 

&o.  The  rear  of  the  building  will  be  of  three 
stories,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident 
and  messenger. 

A Presentation  Bible.— A very  handsome 
Bible,  subscribed  for  by  Church  of  England 
Sunday  Schools,  has  been  presented  to  the 
PriucesB  Louise.  The  sides  are  of  vellum 
diapered  in  gold,  with  tooling  of  appropriate 
devices,  and  enclosed  in  a mounting  of  silver, 
perforated  with  foliage,  set  with  Jewels,  and 
enriched  with  scroll  wirework,  having  gems  for 
the  flowers.  The  sides  are  strengthened  with 
I applied  mouldings,  aud  united  to  the  back  by 
j continuous  silver  hinges.  The  back  is  also  of 
silver  gilt,  moulded  into  a very  elegant  form, 
with  plates  at  top  and  bottom,  to  protect  and 
conceal  the  actual  sewing  of  the  printed  sheets, 
and  is  adorned  in  repoussJ  work,  with  the  sacred 
monogram,  the  title  and  date  in  ornamental 
characters,  with  foliage  and  jewels  in  appropriate 
settings,  and  in  the  lower  part  with  niches  beaten 
in  the  silver,  containing  the  Princess’s  initials 
entwined  with  her  coronet,  and  the  anoieot  ship 
which  is  borne  on  the  shields  of  the  Dukes  of 
Argyll  for  the  lordship  of  Lome.  The  oompo- 
sitfoD  is  united'  and  completed  by  tabernacle 
work  monldings  and  foliage.  The  whole  is  ot 
Mediceval  character,  beaten  by  hand  out  of 
silver  plates.  The  work  was  designed  by  Mr. 

I S.  J.  Nioholl,  architect,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 

I Cox  & Sons,  of  Southampton-atreet,  Strand. 

Dorking  Public  Hall  Company. —The 
prospectus  of  this  company,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  building  of  a public  hall  and  assembly- 
room,  on  the  site  at  present  ocenpied  by  a large 
block  of  buildings  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Cubitt, 
M.P.,  in  West-street,  will  shortly  be  issued^  to 
the  publio.  The  company  is  to  have  a capital 
of  6 500L,  in  1,300  shares  of  51.  each.  Mr.  Arthur 
Powell,  J.P.,  of  Milton  Heath,  is  the  chairman. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  an  assembly-room  capable 
of  accommodating  from  700  to  800  persons,  with 
a corresponding  space  underneath,  suitable  for  a 
market,  offices, or  stores.  There  will  be  other  large 
rooms  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  &o. ; library 
and  reading-rooms,  and  necessary  offices.  The 
directors  anticipate  that  the  public  hall  will  be 
used  by  the  magistrates  for  their  judicial  meet- 
ings,  for  the  holding  of  the  oonnty  court,  ecnca- 
tional  and  other  meetings,  cojamittees,  sales  by 
auction,  coucorts,  balls,  and  other  entertain- 
ments. Mr.  Chas.  H.  Driver,  of  Westminster, 
is  the  architect  engaged  by  the  directors  to 
prepare  plans  of  proposed  alterations  and  for 
1 the  erection  of  the  new  hall;  whilst  the  building 
j operations  will  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  William 
Shearburn,  of  Dorking,  whose  tender  was  the 
lowest  received. 


A Gift  to  Maidstone.— Through  the  kind-  jf 
ness  of  the  late  Mr.  Randall  and  other  gentle-  H 
. --j.j  u-  Tfiarn  HnnTip.iL  MaidfitonB  )■ 


men,  aided  by  the  Town  Council,  Maidstone 
possesses  a museum.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
new  wing  at  Chillington  House,  gifts  have  poured 
ia  from  all  quarters,  so  that  the  present  building 
is  becoming  insufficient  for  its  purpose.  The 
natural  history  collection  of  Mr.  Julias  Brenchley 
has  been  for  many  months  unavailable  to  the 
general  public  for  this  reason,  and  has  been 
stored  in  the  unused  wing,  which,  through  the  p. 
liberality  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Randall  and  .|i 
the  Messrs.  Mercer,  has  been  presented  to  the  » 
town.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  a suffix  ft 
dent  sum  to  entirely  rebnild  this  portion  of  the  ( 
structure,  and  gentlemen  have  come  forward  for  w 
the  purpose.  It  is  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Jalius  « 
Brenchley  to  present  to  the  town  some  four  ik 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  originally  a portion  h 
of  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  Manor  Hous^  A k 
road  is  to  be  constructed,  leading  into  Week-  k 
street,  through  Bone-alley;  and  St.  Faiths-  fe 
green,  which  is  the  property  of  the  town,  is  to  be  I, 
thrown  in,  and  the  whole  will  be  laid  out  as  a ,, 
publio  garden.  jj: 

Iron  Torts. — A plan  of  “ an  iron  fort  and  w 
new  system  of  fortifleation,  invented  by  t- 
Thomas  Welton,  of  London,  has  been  sent  us.  jr 
In  his  explanation,  the  inventor  says,— “ I pro-  n 
pose  to  build  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  a fl 
series  of  arches,  each  communicating  with  the  Id 
other  by  proper  openings,  aud  to  lay  a tramway  « 
on  the  floor  of  the  said  arches  for  the  convenient  * 


imns.  ^ 

'ding  to  retamM 
the  MetropolitaiH 
irage  quantity  c?( 


“1 

hi*] 


New  Vestry  Ball  for  Camberwell. — 

After  a discu-sion  extending  over  a long  period 
of  years,  the  Vestry  of  Camberwell  have  decided 
that  a new  Vestry  Hall  shall  be  erected,  at  a cost 
not  to  exceed  8,0001.  The  Vestry  at  present 
has  to  provide  accommodation  for  its  officers  at 
two  distinct  establishments, — a plan  which 
entails  great  cenfnaion  and  annoyance.  The 
officers  are  inconveniently  crowded  together,  and 
the  Vestry  Hall  is  small,  ill-ventilated,  and  very 
iujorioos  to  health.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  will  be  applied  to  to  allow  the  rnoney  re- 
I quired  for  the  erection  of  the  building  to  be 
[borrowed,  the  repayment  to  be  spread  over  a 
I period  of  twenty  years. 


on  tne  noor  oi  tiia  aaiu  aiouoa.v.  — — ----  jf 

removal  of  weighty  goods,  and  above  them  (the  IH 
arches)  erect  an  iron  fort  in  segments,  so  that  ^ 
each  segment  shall  cover  the  joint  of  the  next  ij 
one,  and  so  on  in  continuation.  It  is  evident  i 
that  when  all  these  segments  are  bolted  or  . 
riveted  together,  they  wonld  be  of  ™pch ; 
greater  strength  combined  than  a similar  thick-  ii 
Lsa  of  iron  in  one  plate.”  He  also  proposes  to . 
cover  his  fort  with  an  iron  dome  in  segments,  ■! 
and  which  may  rotate,  and  have  slopiog  aper-j 
tures  for  mitrailleuses  or  other  ordnance^ 
mounted  inside  ; and  a spiral  gallery,  hyd^raulic;^ 
lift,  magazine  under  water,  &c. ; but  the  ex-.i 
planatiou  is  too  long  for  our  columns. 

DamaglDg  Waste.— According 

furnished  by  the  engineer  of  the  M _ 

Board  of  Works,  the  daily  average  quantity 
sewage  pumped  into  the  river  Thames  at  Cros^ 
ne=a  was  223,-143  cubic  mhbres,  and  at  Barkinfl 
244  559  oubio  metres,  equivalent  to  about  a 
maAy  tons  by  weight.  With  reference  to  th. 
average  daily  quantity  of  sewag6_  pumped  luU 
the  Thames  at  Crossness  and  Barking,  which  las  -j 
week  was  about  468,002  tons,  the  folbwinf*! 
interesting  note  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Rfi 
Rawlinson  “ Chemists  value  this  sewage  &>■ 
2d  per  ton.  The  farmer’s  value  all  theyea-i; 
round  is  set  down  by  Messrs.  Lawes  & 
at  id.  per  ton.  This  means  that  above  1,000111 
worth  of  manure  per  day  is  wasted ; or  a farmei^.U 
value  of  about  365,0001.  a year.  The  waters  co 
the  Thames  are  in  the  meantime  indeacribabtf 
fouled,  and  many  acres  of  putrid  mud-banka  ei, 
posed  betwixt  high  and  low  water  each  tide.  1 1 
twenty  years  365,0001.  per  annum  wonld  amooc^ 
to  7,30O,OOOL,  exclusive  of  interest.” 

Sketcblng  under  Difficulties.  At  tb 
Windsor  County  Court,  Mr.  Alfred  Youug  Null 
brought  au  action  against  Mr.  Gnstw^l 
a farmer  at  Clewer,  for  an  assault.  Ti 
damages  were  laid  at  50Z.  The  plaintiff  atattir 
that  he  was  an  architect,  and  had  held  an  a)  f 
pointraent  at  Windsor  Castle  for  three  years  aci 
a half.  On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  standing  w 
the  Glower  Fields  sketching,  when  he  wi^ 
accosted  somewhat  roughly  by  the  yonugij 
Griatwood,  who  desired  to  know  what  busuiai 
he  had  there.  An  altercation  followed,  he  w j 
charged  with  trespassing  on  their  ground,  aJt 
the  affair  culminated  in  Mr.  Griatwood,  his  SQN 
and  a labourer  seizing  plaintiff  and  draggui 
him  along  nearly  100  yards  with  the  intentioni 
placing  him  in  Clewer  lock-up,  althongh  he  tm 
repeatedly  offered  bis  name  and  address,  t . 
picture,  colours,  and  materials,  were  also  tbror. 
down  and  damaged.  The  jadge  awarded  fc 
Nutt  lOL  damages  for  his  property,  and  2U4. 
the  aseaulb,  defendant  also  to  pay  the  costs.  . . 

The  Metropolis  Water  Bill. — ^ 

was  passed  through  Committee  in  a Eouaei 
less  than  fifty  members,  in  the  small  boursi. 
Wednesday  morning,  Dob  inst.  Notwithetao  .- 
a long  list  of  amendments  which  bad  been  pia'  • 
on  the  notice  paper,  the  Bill  now  stands  ^irruf 
the  same  as  it  was  left  by  the  Select  CommitU 
, It  is  being  hurried  through  the  Lords. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


; toyal  Polyiecbnlc  lostitutioa.^  At  the 

I r-yearly  general  meeting,  held  on  Saturday 
ithe  Institution,  the  directors’  report  was 
pted,  and  the  dividend  of  4 par  cent,  for  the 

ii*year,  or  at  the  rate  of  8 per  oent.  per  annum, 
9i  declared.  A report  of  the  position  an  1 pro- 
ne of  the  institution  was  read  by  Professor 
,>:per,  which  congratnlated  the  shareholders  on 
|i  continued  scooess  of  the  Polyteohnio,  not- 
yhetanding  all  competition.  10,212  more 
pie  had  paid  for  admission  during  the  six 
laths  ending  June  30  last  than  daring  the 
tresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  1870-71 
Jiatndents’  fees  amounted  to  3331 , which  is 
; more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  1301. 
d e than  in  1862-63.  The  reports  were  adopted. 

II  chairman  stated  that  the  increased  dividend 
:j;  arisen  in  a large  degree  from  economical 
■(lagement.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Professor 
,iper,  the  honorary  director  of  the  institution, 

0 he  officers  generally,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
liotors. 

A fatal  accident  has  happened 
I'iVilmslow,  near  Manchester,  by  which  six 
Si  were  killed.  Workmen  were  excavating  at 
upth  of  fully  20  ft.,  preparing  foundations  for 
•:  iw  gasometer,  at  the  back  of  the  local  gas- 
» ks,  when  the  sides  of  the  excavation  snddenly 
] I buried  five  of  the  men  who  were 

also  the  engineer  of  the  gasworks, 
51  Brichards.  The  soil  is  of  pure  soft  sand. 

inquest  on  the  bodies  has  since  been  held 
Jftlmalow.  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased 
1 3 suffocated ; that  the  sand  fell  in  consequence 
nmdermining  the  sides  of  the  excavation  for 
Uphon-box,  and  that  the  outer  side  of  the 
? I oh  was  not  sufficiently  boarded. A wall 

1 opj'ton-ttiill  of  Messrs.  Threlfall  & Sons 

lokhald,  Preston,  which  is  being  rebuilt,  has 
Vieniy  fallen,  killing  one  man  and  injuring 
fliral  others.  ^ 

: he  Drinking  Fountain  Association. — 

•-appeal  is  made  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
jiter,  on  bob-alf  of  the  Metropuhcan  Drinking 
mtain  and  Cattle  Trough  Association,  of 
^h  he  is  the  president.  A circular  issued  by 
(^BBSooiation  shows  how  wide  and  beneficent 
aaoan  its  working.  In  one  day  -1,112  horses 
Ilk  at  four  troughs;  and  8,000  persons  at  one 
/ain.  In  hob  weather  like  the  present  it  is 
luted  that  300,000  persons  daily  avail  bhem- 
softhewatersupplied  to  them  in  Loudon.  The 
liation  has  erected  and  supplies  with  water 
iroughs  and  144  fountains.  It  is  supported 
y by  voluntary  subscriptions;  and  as  the 
ly  of  water  to  a single  trough  sometimes 
301.  in  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
required  for  its  operations  by  the  assooia- 
are  considerable. 

ew  Iilghthouse. — The  foundation-stone  of 
law  Loogstjips  Lighthonse,  off  the  Land’s- 
has  been  laid  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr. 
leazeley.  The  stone,  which  is  of  granite, 
Dinan,  in  Prance,  and  weighs  two  tons, 

8 the  first  or  lowest  coarse  of  the  tower,  and 
tad  into  the  rook.  The  new  lighthouse  is 
>f  those  which  are  being  constructed  by  the 
ty  House,  and  of  which  the  Bishop’s  Rock, 
Bmalls,  and  the  Wolf  Rock  were  the  first 
iples.  The  new  Longahips  Lighthouse  is 
about  a mile  from  the  Land’s-eod. 
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Fall  of  a Bridge  at  Morpeth, — A serious 
accident  has  taken  place  at  Morpeih.  A number 
of  persoos  had  arrived  by  train  in  the  course  of 
the  day  to  attend  n band  oantesb.  About  seven 
o clock  a crowd  of  persons  were  passing  and  re- 
passing  a swing-bridge  which  crosses  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  the  town,  when  it  snddenly  gave 
way,  and  its  occupants  were  thrown  below.  On 
tlie  ddbris  being  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that 
a number  of  persons  were  very  mnoh  injured. 
Two  ladies  had  thair  legs  fractured,  and  several 
children  and  men  were  seriously  hart;  one  of 
them  is  not  expected  to  survive. 

Svldgret’s  Cbarch,  VT'avertreef  Divert 
pool. — Mr.  Edward  Haffer  has  sent  us  a large 
amount  of  correspondence  to  justify  the  state- 
ment made  in  our  pages  that  he  designed  the 
clearstory  windows  in  his  ohnroh,  St.  Bridget’s, 
and  which  was  contradicted  recently  by  the  glass 
painter  (p.  584,  ante).  It  is  quite  out  of  our 
power  to  go  into  the  question  : a glance  over  the 
letters  sent  serves  to  show  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
general  scheme  and  very  full  instruotions  were 
given  by  the  architect,  whoever  may  have  drawn 
the  ultimate  cartoons.  ^ 
matter  farther. 

Statue  of  Sir  James  Outram.— Mr.  Noble’s 
statue  of  Sir  James  Ontram,  which  has  been 
erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  at  the  end 
of  Whitehill-place,  was  publicly  unveiled  at  one 
o’clock  oa  Thursday,  17ch.  We  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  speak  of  it. 

Hyde  Park.— The  portion  of  Hyde  Park 
iaetween  Albert  Gate  and  Apsley  House,  affords 
just  now  an  example  of  the  beauty  that  may  be 
obtained  by  the  form  and  colour  of  foliage  alone, 
and  without  recourse  to  flowers. 


^ stabling,  conserratorv,  &o.  for  Mr 

J.  H.  Deakin,  at  Cheadlp,  Cfaeshire.  Mr.  James  Bariev 
architect.  Qaanhties  siippUed  ^ 

Barber  & Gibsou  (accented)  ...  £2,639  1 10 

Pot  r.i,mg  thV  roof  o.  Ho.  g,  Mont.sjct.ost.  fop 
Mr.  Laver..  Mesera.  New  & Cummins,  architeoLe  — 

“"IviCo 0 0 

reamaD i-.-,  « « 

Phillips  & Son  , 4ei>  q 0 

Harris  S Co 456  q q 

®rown 45()  Q Q 

For  Birkdale  sewerage.  Lancashire.  Contract  No.  2.  for 
^mpletion  of  main  sewerage  works.  Messrs.  lieade  & 
Ooodieon,  engineers.  Quantities  supplied 


M'Gregor  & Badman 
Godfrey,. 

Ring  

Ritson  ... 

Morris  

Smith  & Fawkes  (accepted) 
Lee... . 


..£16,700  0 0 
..  13,994  8 6 
..  11,433  4 B 
..  11,390  0 0 
10,695  0 0 
..  9,618  10  8 

0,340  0 0 


a.  jor  Maaeiey  utuon 

We  cannot  carry  the  1 Haddon,  architects:— 

I Tatca  

Weiah  & Son 

Jeffery  & Pritchard.. 

■Wilks  

Wood  & Sons 

Millington  

Bowers 

Espley 

Inwood  

Birrell 

Moreland 

Everal  

Burbitt  

Navitt,  Bros 

Nelson 


For  residence,  with  stabling  and  boundary-walls,  &c  , 
for  Mr.  Robert  Smelt,  at  Witbington.  Mr.  James  Hull, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Sonthern £2,675  0 0 

Harrison  & Shaw 2,690  12  0 

Barber  & Gibson  (accepted) 2,569  12  8 

Messrs,  H,  & G. 
.£8,038  10  0 


For  Madeley  Union  Workhouse. 


Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand. — 

The  probable  removal  of  this  ohnroh,  to  improve 
the  approaches  to  the  Law  Courts,  is  being  dis- 
cnssed  : and  with  strong  objections. 


TENDERS 


he  Mont  Cents  Canal. — It  is  pointed  out 
be  Italian  journals  that  the  great  tunnel 
r Mont  Cenia,  which  is  to  bo  opened  on  the 
^f  next  month,  will  then  have  been  com- 
fd  three  mouths  before  the  time  stipulated 
le  contract, —viz.,  December,  1871.  The 
8 were  commenced  in  1857,  and  have  thus 
fonrteen  years  in  hand.  The  rate  of  pro- 
phas  been  about  three  yards  per  day.  On 
P>6nch  side  there  is  still  part  of  the  con- 
ing line — about  six  miles  in  length — incam- 
This  will  not  be  ready  until  a month 
s the  opening  of  the  tunnel. 

le  Central  IVatlonal  Art  .Training 

i>ols  for  Teachers,  at  Suuth  Kensington,' 
I been  closed  for  the  summer  vacation.  The 
will  be  re-opened  on  the  2nd  of  October^ 
^hen  all  now  candidates  for  admission 
pw  required  to  pass,  or  to  have  passed,  an 
unation  in  freehand  drawing.  ' 

(ttwnatlona)  Exhibition  of  1872. The 

'inisaioners  have  issued  the  rules  and  regu-' 
ins  that  will  apply  to  the  Exhibition  of  1872, 
iding  exhibitors  should  apply  and  obtain 
'0.  Some  considerable  alterations  should 
ade  in  the  locale  before  the  next  gathering, 
raggling  character,  and  the  fatigue  involved 
ICO  a chorus  of  complaints. 


For  new  bnaioetis  premiaes  in  Eanelagh-street,  near  the 
New  Central  Station.  Mr.  Penny,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied: — ^ 

Evans  & Son  £5,143  0 0 

Tomkinson  &,  Sou 4,577  0 0 

4^653  0 0 

2“^  •4,647  0 0 

„ 4,515  0 0 

& P.  Witter i^383  0 0 

Nichoieon  & Ayr©  (accepted)  ...  4,237  0 0 

For  the  enlargement  of  National  School  and  maiterh 
house  at  Sayers-common,  Sussex.  Messrs.  Goulty  & 
Gibbons,  architects  ^ 

Anacombe  £394 

Nell  & I'uiford 350 

Nash  & Co 34g 

Hollands  (accepted)  299 


. 8,1)80  0 0 
. 6,050  0 0 
, 7,837  0 0 
, 7,8'iO  0 0 
. 7,761  0 0 
, 7,755  0 0 

7,793  0 0 

7,635  12  6 
, 7,633  0 0 
7,492  10  0 
7,490  0 0 
6.900  0 0 
6,839  _0  0 


For  erecting  warehouses  in  Sheppey-vard,  Minories,  for 
Mr,  W.  Nokes.  Mr.  J.  Bradbury,  architect 

Leggtttt  £1,070  0 0 

Harvey  i,040  0 0 

Coi  1,028  0 0 

Sawyer 991  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  973  0 0 

Whittick 91^}  0 0 


For  new  Mhools  for  the  parish  of  Theluetham,  Snffott. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect  : — 

hedaah  0 0 

Grimwood 453  q 0 

Tooley.  449  „ q 

Cornish  437  iq  q 

Hawes  425  0 0 

Bishop  (accepted)  415  0 0 


For  schools  and  school-hoasc,  Garboldisham,  Norfolk 
Mr.  R.  M.  Pbipson,  architect:—  ’ 

Bishop  (accepted)  £335  q 0 

For  benching  Theluetham  Church,  Suffolk.  Mr  R M 
Phipson,  architect : — 

0 0 

Hawes 40)  0 0 

Cornish  ...  334  q q 

Grimwood 374  q q 

Bishop  (accepted)  i.!!!’.!.!!!  315  0 0 


For  a residence  at  FuddenhalJ,  Norfolk.  Mr,  R M 
Phipson,  architect : — 

Hales  (accepted) £555  0 0 

For  block  of  dwellings  in  flats  of  fire-proof  construction 
proposed  to  bo  erected  at  Hastings.  Mr.  G.  Friend 
architect: — ' 

Skinuer  £3,749  0 0 

Ro"'ell  3,669  0 0 

StepheUBon 3,593  q 0 

....  3,569  0 0 

...  3, -463  5 0 

Blackburn  3,407  0 0 

Eoasel] 3,363  14  2 

Barns  & Mo  ldy 3,310  0 0 

Dover,  Dowel,  Mills,  & Co 3,300  0 0 

For  fitting  np  certain  railway  arches  as  stables  in 
Penrose-streef,  Walworth-road,  for  the  London  Tramway 
Company.  Mr.  James  Edmeaton,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr,  Thos.  Archer  : — 

Roberts  £1,150  0 0 

Abraham  3,128  0 0 

Cowland 1,110  0 0 

Hifth  i,(.48  0 0 

Taylor i,c27  0 0 


TO  OORRESPONDEMTS. 

Batlij,  UnlVfnity  College  HoepltaJ,  univoldibly  postponed. 

M,  & L.-D.  B.-J  H,-K.  L.R.-J.  M.-A.  8.  N.-F.  L.-E.  A.  H - 
.7.  0 8.— C.  a S'inn.— J.  Q.  N.— J.  6.— It.  4c  G.— Capt.  T.— ASnb- 
»crlbet.-J.  H.  H.— J.  a H.-J.  W.  P.— D.— T.  M.-Mr.  f.— M.  a— 
Concrete  e,  Brielt  (loot  to  eoms  of  oar  baolc  nunsbjnl.-OUserver 
(the  Junior  Atheusmin  Club,  from  wh-oh  the  l-ttarls  di-Ad.  I tnoiadei 
eeverel  archlteote.  Apply  to  auf  oun  of  them), -M.  & 3.  (send  photo, 
of  building,  aud  we  will  rtp'y).— B,  A.  (if  neooaut  bed  leachod  n».  it 
would  have  appeared  In  die  oouree.  Ohu.ch  inaltec  eometlmee 
stands  over  necee  orily  eeveral  weehe).— B.  3.  (In  type),— F.  P.  J.  (in 
type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  polnllng  cm 
addreaiee. 

All  stalomeot*  of  facts,  llita  of  TeudeT4.  ko.,  t 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  eaniler, 
publication. 

Note— The  responsibility  of  signed  artlo’e 


t books  and  giving 


net  be  accompanied 


public  meetinga,  reate  of  C( 


he  authors. 


and  papers  read  at 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  aod  Stone  Merohanta. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Coat  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilta. — [Adit,] 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

AET  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAME9  STREET, 
LOlHDON,  E.C. 

Manufactubeks  or 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILINO,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Bole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT'S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pnb- 
lishera  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vole.  Price  25b. 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  two  shops,  Nos.  191  and 
193,  Oxford-street,  Manchester,  for  Mr.  Thomas  ^ ’ 
Mr.  G.  8.  Courtis,  architect.  Quantities  not 
Barber  & Gibson  (accepted) £1,350 


Nos.  191  and 
mas  Barber.  I 
supplied 

10  0 J 


BROWN'S  LAW  OF  FCXTaKE-*. 

^HE  RULE^f ‘the  LAW ^of ^FIXTURES. 

J_  ByAACiilBALU  BROWN.  Bmi  of  the  illodle  Temple, 
Bar.l.toi 

London  ; BUTTEEWOltTHS,  7, 


656 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Aug.  19,  1871. 


Jnet  pubUshtd,  super  rcy»]  8vo.  doth,  eijty-flre  UthoB”!’!*'®  PUtei 
Mid  Wocdcnie,  21».  /-.i-tt 

^BE  FIRST  iXOL  RSION  of  the  ARCHI- 

TECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. —An  Accoi  ‘ 


rpi 


1 of  th.1 


jnln- 


shire  ChUTche*  tulted  ouriur  me  unv  V>  uViMIlND 

tur»l  Ap.ocution  In  Ausort.  1870,  under  the  gu.daDce  of  EDMUNU 
SHAKPB.  Esq.  Includli  g the  Architectural  if.aiJt  ks 

Cathedral  »nd  the  followlLg  P.ruh  Cbn  chee  t-BU  Beuemc 

Maiy.le-Witgford,  end St 

Folbetk,  Lekdr'‘ 


iSX’  wh.pi.d..  Mopito.. 
“'.a.  "V  »’f.  k.  eroN,  48.  ...... 


M 


ANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR 


Nelwral  ByM 

‘“pKINcYpLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  OOLOUE. 

4to  coploutly  illuetraied.  Reducedprl  - ’*• 

These  Treatiees  give  sew  aad  beautifu 
applying  a knowledge  of  colour,  and  are  free  from  c 
•i'*;  5. — i.-i  'Th...  oie»  (he  bee',  key  ti 

,,  19d.  Piccadl.1 


luBiUutione 


rpHE  LAW  and  SCIENCE  of  ANCIENT 

J LIGHTS. 

By"  HOMER8HAM  COX.  U.A.  Bairl 
Manual  of  the  Differeatlal  Calcol 

of  the  Knelteh  Governujoui.,  .»o. 

8EOONU  EDI  I ION.  Ote»tly  Augmeated. 

Parti,  tea  TrealiBe  on  the  Law  of  Ancient  Lights,  and  notlcee 
every  important  modern  ceea  on  the  lubjeot. 

Part  II  U lliusirated  by  »'  ' ’ 

and  Ubles,  by  which  the  ohscuraiioo  proouoe  i uy 
ever  their  form  or  position,  may  he  computed 

faculty. 


DB,  and  gives  i 


method 
»,  what- 
B utmoel 


This  day,  13  no,  Cloih  strongly  tiouai,  4 . 6 i-  PoiUgedl. 

CHE  WORKMAN’S  MANUAL 

ENGINEEKINO  DBAWJNO. 

By  JOHN  MAXloN,  lusiiuctor  In  Eoginoerlng  Drawing, 
biiuth  KenslogioD. 

Wilh  nearly  360  Wundcuie,  and  7 P 
London:  LOCHWOOO  * (’0.7.  Bulloner 


TO 


ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

■'le  Midland  counties 
AKCftITECT,  car 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  ANO  BHILUEBS. 

ARlNEttSHlP. — A Gentleman,  with  a 

small  capital,  ie  dealrons  of  entering  into  l’ARTNBE8HIP 
1 a reepfouble  fiim.  Eight  yeare'  eipeiience.— Address,  955, 
Office  of  “ The  Builder.'' 


TDARTNERSHIP.— PARTNER  WANTED 

r in  a very  old-eiUblLhed  BDSINE3B  of  UASUFACrDRINa 
PEWTKBER  and  Licensed  Victuallers'  BAR  FItTEa  ^ Capital 

required  for  same  about  1.5001.  Adveiti-ei’s  object- 


AoitresB,  in 
W.C.  Agen 


ested  w 


^uibine  other 
ihowboleiale  wine  : 
FITTER,  Poit-offlce 


ihtaln  the 
rauchee,  more 
splill  trade.— 
Martin's-Uue, 


]gOME 


for  LITTLE  BOYS,  near 

_ _ Farningham.  Kent. — A MAN  and  WIFE  are  WANTED  to 
VAK.E  CHARiiK  of  One  of  the 

mu’ll'*l!'a*ve  i^ten'er”  kn^w^^dga*  of  the  building  trade,  Itiolodli^g 
paiLtlug,  glazing,  plumbing,  biicklaylng. 


'1X7’ ANTED,  a FOREMAN’S  SITUATION’ 

VV  bva  nracllcal  and  ezrerlenoed  BRICKLAYER;  or  Brlck" 
' . , ./  ..  — j w.ii  ~a"'v...,,iuied.— Addrees,  0.  W. 


referred.  Well 


\I7 ANTED,  immediate  EMPLOYMENT 

VV  an  ARrHITECT'S.  SURVEYOR'd,  BUILDERS',  or  CON- 


TRACrOR’8  CLERK.  Aged  38  (married). 

Drratv  or  otherwise.  Perspective,  ooloucing,  quanlitle  s measurtog 

Up.  Sc.  Terms  from  35s.  werkly.— Address,  D.IPUCKERIDQB,  Ware, 


TO  PLDMBBR3  AND  BUILDERS. 


VAT" ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  2&, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  thoroughly  p'actlcal  PLUMBER.  Caa  do 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

SirUATION.  as  WRITER  and  ORAINER.  No  ohi.ctlon 

...  . . .. .nj  m.tiaair  o.pTiarallv  iiinfni 


Dcouy. -VUIU  W -ovr—  - — logs  belonging  tc 

Ibine”  In  repair.  Tney  must  he  membsis  of  some  l.nrtattai 
, and  have  no  children  to  live  wtih  ibetu.-Ajipllcailous 
I salameouired  tu  addition  to  bjaid  and  ludging,  to  b< 
sed  to  the  tivcrelary.  78,  Cheapslde,  lt.0. 


■\\7ANTBD,  a good  SURVEYOR  and 

V V MAP  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Must  be  a good  writer.— Address. 


293,  Office  of  " The  Builder 


TO  DKAUtsHTSMEN. 

ANTED,  Jn  _ an  Eogmeer  and 

, , Surveyor's  Office, 

E!.gmeer%.  b"  a*rd  lane.  Sc 


w 


s'  Hall  court,  B.O. 


Ti 


LOCKWOOD  A CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

rHB  -WORKMAN’S  MANUAL  of 

ENGINBBBINO  DRAWING,  By  JOHN  M.tXTON.  lo- 
iorla  Kngiu.erliig  Dra-log,  Royal  hchoil  of  Naval  Aichit-c- 
tore  and  Marine  Rnglue-ring.  South  Kenslog'oa.  Neaily  330 
Wood.:u'e  and  7 Plates.  12mo.  cluth  board.,  4>.  61.  ; poetage  4d, 

POWER  in  MOTION  : Borse  Power,  Wheel 

Gear  log.  Driving  Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  JAM  ES  ARMOUR, 
C.B.  Diagrams,  clufb  boards,  3-  61I  ; postage  3d. 

A TREATISE  on  the  APPLICATION  of 

IRON  to  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  BBIliOES,  Girders,  Roofs, 
oibec  Works.  Especially  aira''ged  fur  the  use  of  Biudenu 
Fiactical  Uecbauics.  By  FRANCIS  UAUPIN,  C.E.  1 
Diagrams,  cluth  boards,  3-. ; postage  3d, 

IKON  aod  HEAT  : Exhibiting  in  eirnple 

form  the  Pilnciplra  coDcerned  In  the  CoDBtrocUon  of  Iron  Beams 
Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  ihe  Action  af  Heat  In  the  SmelUug- 
Furnace.  By  JAMES  ARMOUR,  &B.  WoodvUU,  12(no.  cloth 
boaide.  3s.  6d.  ; cloth  limp.  2'.  6d  ; posiage  3 1. 

WEALE’S  KDDIMENTABY  SERIES,  New 

Voluines  now  ready,  c'oth  limp  : — 

V, .1,165,  IRON  aud  HEAT.  By  JAMRit  ARMOUR.  C.E.  2a  6d. 
Vol.iea  DRAWINrt  and  MEABUKINQ  INSTRUMBNIS.  By 
J.  K.  HE  THKH,  M.A.  Nimietun. Illustrall'.us.  Is.  6J. 

Vol.  90.  ANALYTICAL  OBi.MKfKY  aud  CO 'IC  bECIIoNS. 

JAB.  BANN.  Re  wiUleubyPlofeiSjr  J,  K.  YOUNG.  2a.  lla-p, 


i3 


EIOKFIELD  FOREMAN 


...  _s  thoroughly  acquainted 
lud  burning  Clump  bricaa,  A good  charac 
Uly  absolutely  uecessiiy.  — Apply  110, 


WANTED. 

ocess  of  digging. 


WANTED,  an  ENGINE-DRIVER.  Must 

VV  be  acquainted  wl'h  Smiths’  work.— Apply  to  Messrs. 


WANTED,  in  the  Country,  for  a constancy, 

a flrit.class  JOINER  and  CARPKNflilR,  and  General  Hand 
Oiia  from  the  country  would  be  preferred.— Apply,  BUlin<  terms  anc 


te  fill  up  bis  lime  in  painliog,  and  make  himself  generally  uiaful, 
having  bad  good  experience  In  the  buainere  thr'iughout.  rown  or 
oountry.-Addres!.  H.  B.  275,  New  Keut-road.  3 B. 


XO  ARUniilitJls. 

ixr ANTED,  by  an  AKOHITECTURAL 

VV  ASrISTANT,  a RK-BNOAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  cgotrart 


and  detail  drawings,  «c.  First-class  reforenoe*.  Terms  ULnlarale. 
Address,  X.  13,  Wansey-itreet,  Walwortb-road.Siiuthwart,  8.B. 


A, 17 ANTED,  by  an  energotic  middlB  aged 

VV  Man,  a SIIUATION  aa  FOREMAN  or  WORKING  FORE 

. _ t — a—/ ..  ablliues.  — Address 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ic. 


■wanted,  by  Advertiset,  an  ENGAGE 

VV  3IENT  In  an  Architect's  Office,  either  for  a pTUiaoenv* 
Address,  C.  Q.  16,  Queer.* 


TO  BUILDERS,  PoUMBERt,  AND  orUEnB. 


lu  ouineinii.oi  a oou.......  •,  — .iTrrtm 

A1^7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a biiUA 

A V_  .Tiq?  _a,J;ho«ng_hlF  praciu^^^^^ 

, telT® 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a i 

HON  as  CLERK  lu  a BUILDER’S  OFFICE 
peomaUi  aud  haa  served  bU  time  at  the  bench.  C*"  gl' 


OFFICE  Iragooi 
~te  give  lirtUUSe 
P,p',.r.^ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ESfATE  AOENfS. 

TlfANIED,  by  the  Advertiser  (uarpente 

VV  end  Jollier  by  trade),  a SITUATION  a<  JOB  or  OU  r-UOJI 
FOREMAN,  or  the  Repairing  Work  of  « 


w 


ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  and 


-By  1. 


I WORKING  FORHMAN  of  PAINTERS,  f-r 
y who  Ci>nQOt  produce  - 
'.  15.  Bloaue-street.  B.W. 


anted,  an  energetic  Man,  as  CLERK 

and  IRaVoLLER  upon  salary  and  commission  lo  lbe 
Mauufsclnrcd  Giaulte,  Mai  hie.  and  Btone  Trade.— Apply,  by 

Bridge-road.*^  Pimlico. 


account.  — Address, 


TIME,  STORE,  OR  GATEKEEPBR.  . 

AA7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SilUA 

VV  TION  as  any  of  the  above.  Last  threa  yeari  tiiaekespere 
* . _ , -iKir,...,  euoii  cbarscier.- 


. waifEHUAU,  13,  Vans 


w 


.0,  SURVEY..  RS,  Sc.  _ ^ 

ANTED,  on  AKOHITECTURAL 

DRAlIGHTlfUAN.  Ill  a London  Burvey  n’s  Office,  who  U 
at  figuier.^-nd^or  sufficient 

age.  previous  employiaout,  salary 


■ tequlied. — A'ldre 


TheAPPRiTSER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER, 

HOUBE  and  ESFATE  AGENT,  and  VALUKR'3  POCKET  ASSIST- 
ANT. By  J.  WHE-LEU,  Vainer.  Tlil.d  EUiUon,  enlarged,  by 
C.  NORRIS.  Bojal  32ia’i.  clelb.Sa.  post  free. 

Contains  and  acmirabl-  and  olearly-arrangod  I st  of  prices  for 
Invent-, ri(s,  and  a ve.y  practical  guide  to  dele-mine  the  value  of 
furniture,  Ac."— iSfU'idiird. 

MINING  TOOLS.  For  the  Use  of  Mine 

Managers.  Agents,  Mining  S udenU.  *c.  By  W.  MORGANS,  Lee- 


w 


TO  AKCUilfiCra'  AchlSrANTA 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  t 

It's  0111  e of  good  p aolicB  lu  the  City  of  Loodn 
qualitled \OuNG  aSoISTaNT,  wbu 


3e.6d.  cloth  boards.  With  aa  Atlas  of  Plates,  coutatnmg  dW  mus- 
tratioDf.  4'o  Cs  6d-  cloth  buarde  [J  ust  ready  ] _ . _ _ ^ rrr 

TREDGOLD’S  CaRPENTRY,  by  BARLOW, 

lerenlly  published  6870).  In  one  U'ge  Quarto  Volume,  wuh  64 
Plates  (11  of  which  now  first  epoesr  in  this  KduloiO^  Portrait  of  the 
Aulbor,  and  numerous  WooduuG,  now  reduc-d  10  2as.  cloth. 

The  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of  CAR- 

PENIRT.  By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  C.E.  Edited  by  PETBB 
BARLOW,  F.R  S.  Fifih  Edition,  corrected  and 
Aipendii,  containing  specimens  of 
Hoofs.  _ , 

•s*  Nollres  of  Barlnw’s  Edition  of  Tredgold's  Carpentry  :• 

•' A work  whoso  monument*!  excellence  must  c mmeot 

— , .klir.l 


8 Ancient  and  Mode 


grea 


— Biiiiiiiny  1 


' volume  ought 
llbraiy.  and  those  who  do  m 
themselves  of  The  new  issue.’  — , 
A muiilaied  edition  of  1 
published  fifty-one  ,e*rs  ago,  1 
many  important  addtliouB 


....  — —d  edition  (1889- 
prised  In  the  third  (IStO). 
having  recently  been  1*eu' 
genuine  work  of  Tredgo'd 


the  ' 


•ry  build' 
'ready  possess  It  ought  to  at 
<fer.  Apcll  9,  1870. 
uid  (taken  from  the  first  edition 
therefoie  c.-ntalning  none  of  t' 
ruv  meat*  made  by  taeAutbor 

iTuS*),  and°flfth  (1870) 


ary.— Apply,  by  1- 


r-plac 


w 


10  DtCOnAlOllS  AND  BOILUBRS. 

ANTED,  as  FOREMAN,  or  the  Manage- 

• - -Uelnese  in  Loudon,  lu  the  above,  by  ai 

.u.— AddiBsi,  769,  Office  of  •'  Tbo  Builder." 


Wanted,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN 

GAQEMKNT.etther  as  AGENT  or  MANAGING  CLRR 
.nd  HtTRVEVOa  to  a Builder  cr  ContiacUr,  Mauager  to  a H 


and  BUaVEVOE 
Ks'atH.  or  au 
M.  O.  2,  Bond- 


Uolfurd-B.! 


' trust. 


v.a 


39.  Married.— Addles 


TO  BUILDER9. 

tX7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Kl 

VV  ENQAGtMEST  mCLEBK.  Is  thorougUly  acqu*  ated  w 

the  loUowmg  dune*  :-M*ltmi 
iping.  ' 


fu.  13,  Office  of  ■' 


w 


anted,  by  a JOINER,  to  WO. 

MOULDING  MACHINE 

19,  Office  of  '■  i'ue  Builder. 


i?: 


intry  not  objected  to. — Addrosi 


w 


T 


TO  ARCHITECIS. 

HE  Advertiser  (aged  32),  having  been 

aolGii'g  fur  the  last  five  years,  would  be  glad  to  ASSIST 
Bee  Where  there  la  plenty  W do,  op  m moderate  t«rws. 
11,  improv-ng  practice  i-f  nis  own.— Alt  letters,  in  conO 
Noll),  Offli  o-.i..- ■■ 


anted,  by  an  ARCHITECT 

. _ • —oatieace,— a sailful  deil*. 

,-au  ENGAGSMSMI'.  1 
lAdywood-rwaJ.  Edgbsit' 


aJNILD,  LMFLUYMISNr,  by  a first- 

GRaJNER  and  MAEBLKB.  Puce-wuik.- Address, 
L'J.'66,  Vicli^-rea^,  Keutish-luwu,  N.yy.  

anted,  'employment,  by  a first- 

class  Sl'AlRCABB  HAND.  SialcB  Ukeu  to  any  amouut,  by 
Ihe  day  or  piece.  Uooi  letereuces.— Aidiess,  A.  B.  7,  ba.e-sU  o , 
ltdgwi  - • • - 


L J.  66, 


anted,  employ  M ENT,  by  a 

CaRPR.NTErtal  u..  . 

good  knowledge  of  plans, 


JJoINaR.  Used 
tpeclfica’.li 


0 dilapidation 
aCCOUUt*.  Oapau 

. No.  167.  Camoe 


stse  the 


. EilUlon.  lb 


: LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr.  geo.  K.  ItBURN,  Architect  and 

fntvevor  has  EEMdVfcD  hie  Offices  from  OFIRL 
CHAMBERS,  WATF-R  STKKKT,  to  n BEBTON  BOILDI^B. 
PENWIl'K  BTEEBT,  l.lVKltP-ioL.  aud  2.  KlNOd  ARMS  YARD, 
llOUROA'IE  Bt  RBK-,  LUNi  ON.  K C. 


TO  ARCaiTEUrS. 

nUANTITY  'JAKER  and  MEASURER, 

Vi*  of  twenty  years’  practical  eiperiaoce.  offers  TEMPORARY 
^ AShlBlANUK.  Terms  a*  m y be  a.reod  upoiL-AddrfleB. 


reuces.  — Addiess,  I 


TO  PAVING  CONTRACTORS,  TRaM'VaY  ENQINSeBS,  *c, 

Wanted,  bv  a thoroughly  practical  Mt 

. -T-’..  A -Rir.aRWAY  PiVlO 


, BWAY  PiVlO 

_ Luudou  UonttacI 

60,  Piumsiead-toaJ,  PiUaistt. 


TO  ARCUITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WA  N T E D,  by  a thorough  practi 

FLASrEREK,  ai  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOhelMA.V. 

,rrn,.woain^  I..«  Ari  "S  pS ""-jr;" 

eral  shop  w-rk.  References  flret-class.— Aldn 
uad.  NotilDg-hlil,  W. 


HCqhalnted  w 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILOEBJ.: 

\YT ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  thorongi 

VV  practical  PLUMBEB.a  birUATIUN  or  JOB. 

e.Clerkeu' 


.-Address,  PLUMS' 


WANTEl», 

W gocdPnDIut 


w 


ANTED, aSlTUATION,  aalMPRO-YER 


in  the  CARPENTRY  aud  JOINERY.  P’lFe  7 
Town  or  couniry.  Aged  21.— Address,  H.  W 

'10  ARCbll'ROTB,  bUKVEYORB.  BUiLURRS,  Ac. 


SiTUAilON,  as  CLERK 


WANTED,  a 

Rxperleuceu  in  qu  utitus,  tf*dag.  aud  copylog  ( 


lesa.  2uUl,  office  of  " 


pEMPORAHY  ASSISTANCE  is  offered. 


BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  a SITUAiiuN,_by  ^tho- 


ly  MaBTrE  PLUMBEKS,  BU1LDF.K3.  4c. 

wanted,  by  a PLUMBER,  a JC 

\ V Under.tauds  hot-walar.  bath,  aud  pUlu  zinc  wort  Wt 
.0  fill  up  time  at  painting  Ij  "'I'*'"'’' 

J n..«.i  — Addrees.  C.  B.  No.  7,  BtOoK  uroeu  i. 


rid.  Good  refoto-i 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHBRJ. 

anted,  by  a Young 


i,  ic.-Acdra 


_ e EMPLoYMBNl'  lu  I 
’ur  as  'rlMEKBePRR.  Aged 
B.  C.  26,  Her 


Jlan, , 


igbly  experience' 
BUILDER,  Poe 


’to  timber  and  MAHOGANY  MaROHANl'S  AND  UlHlii 

ANTlDU  bv  a YouDg  Mao,  who  t 

J.  r.T'T.c.M®.  BB-UNGAO^Ea^Bl 

!^roiid?L,udjn,  No 


WAN-  , . 

good  JUDGE  aud  8ALK-.J 

YARD  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN. 


a periuaueui , 


— Addiese,  W.  i 


TO  [BUILDERS,  Ac. 


TO  6URVKY0R?,  BUILDERS.  4C. 

biTUAUUN,  as  CLERK 

•Urige  of  quantities.  Cau  irace  and  copy  o) 


IX7ANTED.  by' a’ Young  Man,  a SIT' 

J.  VV  HON,  as  WORKISO  FOoEnAN.^iu  a Buddef*  ■ 
■ Thorooghiy  ku^wslU"  “adi-  *ud  '’r‘''m*Uuutei-., 


rpEMPORAHY  ASSISTANCE.— An  Fsti- 

I and  Ataasurer.  of  Breit  pric'li-.l  eirtr'enca.  rffers 

MEAbUKINU, 


OCCASIONAL  ASaiaTAAC-t  la  BVl'lM 
PREPARING  PLANe,  pPECI FlC 'TiONa 
accounts  aud  p icing  bill*,  q iau'ities  by  1 


XLPilA,  25.  Thor 


A' 


G E N C Y. — An  old-established  Firm, 

liatiLK  Ceulral  City  offlc-«  a'ld  large  light  Show-rooms,  Is 
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Vhc  Value  of  Proportioyi  in  Architecture. 

ARMONIOUS  combina- 
tion is  applicable  to  pro- 
mote nlterior  purposes  of 
usefulness,  as  in  con- 
struction of  a complicated 
musical  instrument ; or 
to  production  of  ultimate 
enjoyment, — a sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  in  the 
performance  of  a sym- 
phony upon  the  instru- 
ment Trhon  made.  In 
certain  arts — the  Useful, 
the  harmony  of  Use ; in 
others — the  Fine  Arts, 
the  harmony  of  Beauty, 
is  all  but  exclusively  in 
requisition.  There  are 
reasons  why  the  line  can 
perhaps  never  be  drawn 
with  absolute  strictness ; 
it  is  characteristic  of 
architecture  that  it  is  not 
only  at  the  same  time  a 
Fine  and  a Useful  Art, 
but  that  when  it  is  useful 
in  the  very  highest 
gree  it  may  nevertheless  assert  for  itself  to 
ik  in  line  with  the  most  dignified  of  the  very 
rest  Fine  Arts.  It  thus  is  found  to  be  charged 
ove  all  others,  with  a double  responsibility, — 
is  bound  to  conciliate, — to  harmonise  both 
B harmonies. 

How  is  such  an  alliance  to  be  effected  ? The 
□se  of  Beauty  in  all  its  grades  and  modi- 
ations  is  dependent  on  emotional  sugges- 
)na  ministered  to  imagination,  but  inde- 
ndent  of  direct  bearing  on  special  useful- 
iss  or  inconvenience  3 the  feelings  of  Beauty, 
Sublimity,  of  Grace,  Elegance,  Prettiness,  are 
cited  by  ideas  of  pains  and  pleasures  that 
ive  every  element  of  vividness,  interest,  and 
quanoy,  except  personal  and  present  hope  or 
(prehension.  Appeals  to  imagination  gain 
idience  and  entertainment  through  the  sym- 
ithies,  no  doubt,  but  do  not  pretend  to  come 
)me  to  Sympathy  as  susceptible  of  Anguish, 

■ of  the  agitating  hopes  that  move  amidst  the 
ssue  of  our  current  life.  The  dream  of  Faerie 
mishes  at  the  commonplace  cockcrow  summons 
I work-a-day  interests, — the  stiog  of  reality 
roites  a cry  of  exultation  or  of  pain  that  in 
reaking  silence  dissolves  the  charm,  and  con- 
implation  retires  before  intrusive  energy.  There 
a point,  no  doubt,  at  which  imaginative  ex- 
tement  from  rcognised  fiction, — romance  or 
rama, — may  become  painful — perhaps  as  dis- 
greeable,  as  uncomfortable  as  many  a personal 
pprehension  of  ill  5 but  here  Fine  Art  is  at 
u end,  confounded  by  trespass  over  fated 
mit.  The  novelist  who  makes  me  throw  down 
is  book  half  read,  or  turn  over  to  the  catas- 
rophe  prematurely,  must  stand  down  beside  the 
ttusioian  who  drives  ms  with  closed  ears  from 
he  concert-room.  Such  Art  may  sit  down  con- 
ented  with  the  label  Sensational,  but  this  only 
narks  its  essential  commonness  and  coarseness. 

The  exclusion  of  suggestions  of  personal  an- 
loyanoe  and  positive  inconvenienoe  is  therefore 
p primary  condition  of  the  pleasures  of  imagina* 
ion  derivable,  as  from  other  fine  arts,  so  espe- 
ially  from  Architecture,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 


most  important  utilitarian  harmonies  must  be 
in  the  first  instance  manifestly,  or,  at  least,  to 
all  appearance,  satisfied, — must  in  no  case  be 
allowed  a voice  of  audible  murmur,  though  even 
without  just  cause.  The  useful  conditions  must 
be  seemingly,  at  any  rate,  if  only  seemingly, 
fulfilled  3 for  if  seemingly,  though  only  seem- 
ingly, defective,  enjoyment  from  the  still  more 
sensitive  source  infallibly  sinks  down  at  once. 
Stability,  due  Accessibility,  Illumination, — on 
these  and  suoh-like  points  the  mind  must  be  at 
ease,  not  merely  in  proof  and  praotioe,  but  by 
signs  that  have  the  appearance  of  being  infal- 
lible in  any  case.  Harmony  in  use,  therefore,  as 
it  may  consist  with  almost  any  absence  of  salient 
palpable  signs,  does  nob  by  any  means  produce 
harmony  of  beauty,  of  necessity.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  pleasure  is  derivable  directly  from 
manifest  exhibition  and  display  of  fitness  in 
use  is  indeed  alien  from,  and  even  may  be 
adverse  to,  the  sense  of  beauly  proper.  If  this 
sense  is  ever  apparently  awakened  in  virtue  of 
suoh  oonsiderations,  it  is  in  reality  because  the 
mind  at  the  moment  is  diverted  from  regard  to 
%0  proper  characteristics  of  ostentatiously  set 
forth  conveniences  and  comfortableneEses,  and 
loses  thought  of  them  in  general  admiration  of 
the  skill  of  the  contriver,  or  in  the  general  sense 
of  how,  in  a “beautiful  plan,”  for  instanoe,  bar. 
monious  requirements  are  susceptible  of  falling 
together  with  completest  consistency  in  a har- 
monious design. 

Emancipated  thus  from  simple  servitude  to 
usefulness,  imagination  claims  farther  to  intro- 
duce for  the  sake  of  beauty  free  details  that  are 
not  subservient  to  use  in  any  sense  whatever, — 
that  might  be  altered  in  a thousand  ways 
without  usefulness  being  impaired,  though  beauty 
would  die  at  once  on  alteration  in  any  one  of 
them, — that  might  be  altered  again  almost  as 
variously,  and  beauty  be  still  conserved,  and 
only  varied,  while  usefulness  would  be  neither 
better  nor  worse  in  a single  change.  Whether 
and  to  what  extent  a minor  use  may  not  be 
sometimes  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a superior 
beauty,  is  a question  upon  which  architects  will 
often  have  to  take  deep  counsel  within  their  own 
spirits  3 and  if  the  sacrifice  is  sucoessfal,  as  under 
conditions  it  may  be  gloriously,  may  be  con- 
tented to  abide  the  challenge  of  violated  prin- 
ciple. But  such  decisions  involve  the  very 
casuistry  of  art,  and  though  every  act  of  life  in 
either  case  depends  on  resolution  of  a case  of 
conscience,  the  last  refinements  of  casuistry  are 
as  perilous  in  art  as  in  morals. 

As  a guiding  rnle  the  Harmonies  of  Beauty 
must  ever  hover  closely  around  those  of  Use, — 
must  hold  by  an  attachment  to  them  as  the 
elder  born  even  when  most  frankly  and  wildly 
discursive.  It  is  thus  that  the  appropriate 
rhetorical  accent  of  the  words  tells  authorita- 
tively on  the  distribution  of  notes  by  the  musical 
composer,  while  the  musioian  would  justly 
deride  the  ascription  of  all  the  merit  and  value 
of  his  melody  to  any  source  independent  of  his 
own  genius, — as  justly  as  he  would  imprudently 
and  fatally  disregard  the  import  and  spirit  of  the 
words  of  which  it  is  bis  main  business  to  enhanoe 
the  expression. 

As  Beauty  has  need  to  harmonise  with  Use,  the 
sentiments  it  suggests  must  be  those  that  are 
in  harmony  with  the  partionlar  use  in  question, 
whether  as  regards  a structure  at  large,  a 
section  of  it,  or  a particular  member  3 it  is  for 
Art  to  recognise  what  are  these  appropriate  sen- 
timents, to  distinguish,  to  refine  them,  to  invent 
modes  and  forms  that  will  give  them  distinct 
and  proportionate  expression.  Beauty  is  cared 
for,  not  by  contributing  to  use,  but  by  expressing 
the  charaotoristios  of  usefulness.  The  simplest 
illustration  is  the  best  3 the  service  of  the 
column  depends  on  its  strength, — requires  that 
it  should  be  solid,  rigid,  vertical.  When  the 
mass  is  channelled  from  top  to  bottom  in  Doric 
or  Ionic  flutes,  there  is  argument  that  strength 


has  been  impaired  by  removal  of  material,  or 
that  the  projections  that  remain  are  useless  ex- 
orescences  3 a Gothic  vaulting  shaft,  again,  is  in 
most  oases  as  palpably  either  less  or  more  than 
is  required  for  any  constructive  service.  But 
both  flute  and  vaulting  shaft,  contrasted  as  they 
are,  supply  visible  emphasis  to  the  suggested 
function  of  the  members  they  are  attached  to ; 
they  are  notifications  and  assurance  of  the  be- 
stowal of  thought,  precisely  and  appropriately, 
in  the  direction  and  at  the  points  where  thought 
is  moat  of  importance.  An  agreeable  sense, 
rather  than  an  assurance  of  the  strength  and 
commodiousneas  of  a structure,  is  conveyed  by 
features  which  give  pronounced  expression  to  its 
leading  contrasts,  and  intimate  the  truth  of 
their  connexions, — the  simplicity  of  their  tran- 
sitions, — the  certainty  of  their  coherence.  Grace- 
fulness thus  supervenes  upon  vigour,  and  delicacy 
upon  endurance,  and  the  primary  character  of 
the  composition  at  last  owes  its  liveliest  declara- 
tion to  details  that  are  in  no  way  contributory,— 
certainly  not  essential, — to  its  commoner  avail- 
ablenesa  in  use. 

When  original  parts  and  serviceable  members 
have  been  supplied  or  invented,  the  natural  seats 
and  secrets  of  expression  are  open  to  study,  to 
scrutiny,  to  the  experiment  of  nntiring  tentative 
trial.  It  is  the  function  of  mstheticarb  to  detect 
the  motive  on  which  character  depends,  — to 
estimate  its  quality  and  force,  and  to  compass 
the  expression  of  it  by  invented  features  of  sig- 
nificant expression  and  treatment,  with  natural 
and  precisely  modulated  emphasis.  The  instru- 
ments and  elements  for  awakening  varied  phases 
of  sentiment  are  different  in  every  art  3 but  the 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  as  they  pass 
from  the  severe  to  the  elegant,  from  the  ornate 
to  the  playful,  they  assert  appropriateness,  and 
realise  a pecnliar  unity,  is  ever  the  same  3 it  i® 
the  persistently  pursued  differentiation, — mode- 
rate it  may  be,  or  extreme, — of  combinations 
that  have  origin  primarily  in  the  harmonies  of 
use.  Whether  for  the  leading  lines  of  a large 
design,  or  for  the  details  of  an  ornament,  the 
principle,  however  latent,  is  at  last  the  same. 

Appropriate  sentiment  is  sometimes  much 
more  simple,  much  more  salient  than  in  other 
cases, — sometimes  by  very  vigour  of  nature  is 
insurgent  and  victorious  over  any  mismanage- 
ment that  does  its  beat  or  worst  to  smother  or 
suppress  it.  This,  however,  usually  will  be  but 
in  the  coarser  oases,  and  characteristic  expres- 
sion that  gives  an  openiog  for  really  fine  art 
demands  finest  powers,  instiuots,  culture,  for  its 
appreciation.  If  write  tragedy  you  will,  is  the 
warning  of  Horace,  in  his  particularly, — one 
would  fancy,  rather  painfully, — frank  intima- 
tions,— acl  Pisones, — it  behoves  you  to  study 
Plato,  to  bend  night  and  day  over  the  Sooratio 
literature.  It  were  no  bad  advice  to  an  aspir- 
ing stndent  of  architecture  to  enjoin  him  to 
familiarise  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
Shakspeare.  All  characteristic  expression  in 
every  art  is  at  last  amenable  to  a moral  test, — it 
bases  upon  moral  fitness.  The  feelings  that  are 
the  germ  of  all  artistic  perfection,  that  dis- 
tinguish the  decent  and  the  ungraceful,  the 
refined  and  commonplace,  the  grades  and  hoes 
by  which  dignities  differ  from  dignities  as  star 
from  star  in  glory,  are  essentially  sensitive  ap- 
preciations of  modes  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  thus  that  a bnilding  of  any  importance 
can  scarcely  but  be  an  expression  of  the  character 
of  the  builders, — in  this  berm  comprising  both 
client  and  architect.  Dignity  and  vulgarity, 
oultnre  and  clamsiness,  littleness  of  mind  and 
expansive  humanity  will  straggle  into  light  from 
the  very  depths  of  the  unsuspeotiog  designers’ 
hearts,  and  stand  published  to  all  mankind  in 
their  works.  Liberality  manifests  and  ostenta- 
tion proclaims  itself  5 if  plenitude  of  wealth  and 
vacuity  of  ideas  start  together,  they  will  be 
housed  in  company  at  last,  and  invite  all  the 
world  to  take  note  of  them ; and  largeness  of 
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heart  that  a little  disregards  limitation  of  re- 
sources will  not  leave  even  incompleteness  nn- 
lighted  by  a glory. 

Bat  the  highest  msthetio  harmony  does  not 
occar  by  accident ; parity  and  force  of  expression 
exist  in  virtae  of  the  subordination  or  sup- 
pression of  elements  that  are  by  their  nature  in- 
oongruoas, — by  union  in  due  order  and  sequence 
of  all  that  are  fitted  to  heighten  the  effect  re- 
quired ; selection,  exolasion,  arrangement,  come 
into  play,  and  are  not  performed  without  labour 
and  strain  on  the  artist’s  mind,  however  they 
mio'ht  seem,  for  any  record  he  takes  or  any 
account  he  could  give  of  them  if  he  tried,  to  pro- 
ceed spontaneously. 

As  little  does  costbetic  harmony,  whatever  its 
seeming  spontaneousness,  occur  independently 
of  principle, — of  that  theory  of  which  we  have 
already  announced  ourselves  in  search.  In 
moving  on  to  the  consideration  of  this  in  closer 
detail,  there  is  but  space  to-day  to  indicate  one 
more  distinction,  which,  however,  divides  the 
whole  field  that  lies  before  us  for  exploration. 

The  perfect  harmoniousness  of  a combination 
in  respect  of  Use  or  Beauty,  or  both,  and  whether 
in  Nature  or  Art,  is  a oonfiaence  from  a double 
source,  and  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  harmony 
in  accord.  Such  a combination  is  harmonious, — 

1.  As  regards  and  in  virtue  of  the  kind  of 
members,  or  parts  assembled,  and  the  soheme  of 
their  arrangement. 

2.  As  regards  and  iu  virtue  of  the  absolute 
and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  members  one 
with  another, — the  matter  of  gradation  and 
preponderance. 

Thus  the  natural  structure  of  an  animal  is 
recognised  as  harmonious,  when  and  inasmuch 
as  its  members  are  cf  the  kind,  and  complete 
the  set  required  for  its  existenoe  and  preserva- 
tion under  certain  definite  condidons  : this  is  the 
harmony  of  the  gills,  fius,  scaly  coat,  and  so 
forth  of  the  fish;  and  equally  in  the  case  of  the 
bird,  among  paits  so  different  as  lungs,  wings, 
and  feathers : this  it  will  be  convenient  to  desig- 
nate Qualitative  Harmony.  It  is  this  which  is 
violated  when  a requisite  member  is  wanting,  or 
a wrong  is  intruded ; as  if,  for  instance,  we 
should  suppose  claws  to  belong  to  a ruminant 
animal,  or  hoofs  to  a carnivore;  or,  to  resume 
our  former  example,  if  fish  and  bird  should 
interchange  their  organs  of  locomotion  or  respi- 
ration. But  mere  harmony  of  parts  in  respect  of 
kind  is  insufficient  without  the  complementary 
harmony  in  respect  of  quantity, — Quantitative 
Harmony,  or,  let  us  say.  Proportion.  Dispropor- 
tion between  parts  will  frustrate  the  efficiency 
of  the  most  exquisitely  contrived  organisation, 
and  the  ill  and  irregular  growth  of  the  dwarf  is 
in  these  respects  an  imperfection  as  serious  as 
the  mutilated  condition  of  the  cripple.  When 
the  fitting  parts  in  respect  of  kind,  and  with 
reference  to  a given  end,  have  been  assumed,  tbe 
orowniug  effect  has  still  to  wait  upon  their  fitting 
adjustment  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  iu 
respect  of  dimeuaions,  weight,  strength,  solidity, 
and  80  forth. 

.dEsthetio  harmony  in  the  arts  is  subject  to  tbe 
same  conditions; — it  is  bound,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Qualitative  appropriateness  in  adoption  and 
general  distribution  of  columns,  piers  or  shafts, 
arches  and  imposts,  &o.,  or  the  various  orna- 
mental developments  attached  to  useful  mem- 
bers,— elements  of  which  the  invention  in  gene- 
ral forms  and  combiaatiou  supplies  types  for 
further  elaboration  and  refinement  by  expressive 
art.  The  precite  definition  of  expression,  how- 
ever, the  evolution  of  most  foroible  as  well  as  of 
purest  effect,  will  depend  secondarily  upon  Quan- 
titative adjustmouts, — upon  just  subordiaatiou  by 
proportion  of  features,  which,  however  appro- 
priate and  susceptible  of  harmonious  expression 
in  a general  way,  may  easily  become  inane  or 
ridiculous  by  exaggeration  of  one  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  tbe  rest. 

Artistic  architectural  barmonioasuess,  there- 
fore,such  aswe  are  used  to  ascribe  to  tbe  Parthe- 
non,— BUf  h as  we  are  conscious  of  in  the  finest 
basilicas  and  cathedrals, — isrecoguisable  as  having 
a doable  source:  first, in  the  Qualitative  condition 
of  harmony,  in  the  appropriate  nature  of  divisions 
and  members  relatively  to  the  purposes  of  sacred 
buildiogs,  including  the  expressioa  of  a certain 
typical  dignity,  the  grand  purpose  of  all ; 
Booondly,  in  the  Quantitative  condition  of  har- 
mony, the  fitting  proportion  of  these  divisions 
and  members  lo  each  other  at  large  and  in 
detail,  with  reference  to  the  same  great  pur- 
poses. Tbe  first  definition  may  be  otherwise 
referred  to  as  the  principle  of  Harmonious  Design, 
and  tbe  second  as  the  principle  of  Harmonious 
Proportion. 


A HOLIDAY  FOR  ST0DBNT3. 

LTNN — BOSTON. 

Wednesday,  August  2nd.* — From  Lynn  under 
the  old  south  gate,  across  tbe  river,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Marshland, — to  Tilney  All  Saints. 
The  old  bed  of  the  Ouse  crossed  a couple  of 
mUea  from  the  Marshland  Freebridge ; in  one 
part  the  site  of  a comfortable-lookicg  house, 
buildings,  and  gardens.  An  aimless,  wandering, 
lazy  sort  of  stream  it  must  havo  been  before 
Mr.  Rennie  “ reformed  nature,”  and  formed  the 
Eau  Brink.  A Curvilinear  west  tower,  with 
triplet  of  lancets  on  the  second  stage  at  the 
west,  and  couplets  at  the  sides, — a lingering  love 
of  an  earlier  arrangement.  The  nave  ground- 
stories  (1160  to  1170),  with  Transitional  volutes, 
and  all  the  force  of  character  usually  found  in 
and  around  that  odd  little  inverted  curl ; a 
good  deal  of  the  “ go”  lost,  however,  in  retool- 
ing, rather  clumsily,  some  time  or  other ; so 
that  the  visitor  must  not  now  expect  too  much. 
West  Walton  comes  full  in  view  at  a turn,  after 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  tbe  dullest,  homeliest, 
“flit-as-a-T-square”  road, — made  not  uuoheer- 
ful  just  now  by  the  plenty  waving  in  every  field. 
Here  no  expectation  is  likely  to  be  too  high ! 
The  detached  Lancet  tower,  designed  to  form  a 
gateway  to  the  churchyard,  a very  perfect  work 
in  proportion  and  detail,  stands  about  thirty 
yards  south-east  of  the  church.  This  position 
certainly  makes  the  best  of  the  tower  in  itself, 
but  does  littlejustioe  to  the  thoroughly-detached 
church,  which  cannot  group  with  it  without 
losing  some  effect  of  size.  They  are  too  near 
and  too  closely  associated  to  be  two  buildings, 
and  too  separated  to  be  properly  one, — a remark 
in  a less  degree  true  of  every  position  except 
tbe  oroEsiog,  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  or  the 
end  of  an  aisle,  where  the  tower  can  join  well 
on  to  the  nave,  or  the  highest  part  of  the 
ohnrch.  Three  doorways,  works  of  the  purest 
English  art;  the  west  door,  with  five  nook- 
shafts  ; a nave  arcade  on  clustered  piers ; an 
arcaded  olearstory,  and  a very  rich  and  beauti- 
ful window  in  the  south  aisle:  — the  general 
forms  and  character  of  the  details — surely  in 
many  approaching,  if  not  absolutely  reaching, 
perfection — are  well  known  by  the  illustrations 
(vol.  i.,  Early  Eng.,  plates  9 to  22)  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling’s  “ Details  of  Gothic  Arohitectora  ” (pub- 
lished 1852)  : some  wall-painting  and  minor 
details  being  also  given  in  ‘‘  Gothic  Ornaments,” 
by  the  same  author, — vol.  i.,  Early  Eng.,  plates 
56  to  63  (publ'shed  1819).  Everything  must  be 
very  much  as  it  was  then,  except  that  some  of 
the  stonework  has  since  lost  its  whitewash. 

Along  the  road  on  the  top  of  the  Old  Roman 
Bank  for  a mile  or  two  ; quite  a surprising  eleva- 
tion hereabouts  ; — a very  early  work  for  seourmg 
the  Marshland  district  from  inundation : the  dry 
laud  now  stretches  three  good  miles  northward, 
and  active  measures  are  from  time  to  time  taken 
to  snatch  fresh  areas  out  of  the  clutch  of  the  sea. 
To  Walpole  St.  Peter,  the  largest  and  finest 
Eectllinear  church  in  the  whole  Marshland 
deanery  : members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion will  remember  the  elaborate  paper  on  the 
buildings  of  this  district  by  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Nelson,  of  this  parish,  read  to  them  in  January, 
1870.  The  church,  with  plenty  of  floor  aud 
cubical  apace  ; of  course,  muob  over-Hghtad  now 
by  these  great  untoned  windows.  TUe  floor  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel, — raised  (perhaps  too 
much)  by  a doable  flight  of  steps  above  the 
general  floor  level, — has  a public  passage  under 
the  eastern  bay  covered  with  a groined  stone 
roof;  doubtless  a right-of-way  clang  to  then,  as 
it  would  probably  be  now,  with  true  English 
tenacity.  A general  similarity  of  the  clearstory 
of  the  nave  here  to  that  of  Sfc.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Wiggenhall, — with  flat  buttresses  between  the 
windows  dying  under  the  projecting  parapet, — 
is  dnother  instance  of  the  “ works  [probably] 
done  by  the  same  artist,” — a few  of  which  were 
named  by  Mr.  Street  in  Sess.  Pap.  R.I.B.A., 
1869-70,  pp.  30  et  seq.  The  large  Jacobean  screen 
at  the  west  is  so  high  and  so  solid  as  in  effect  to 
out  the  church  in  two  ; yet,  although  conscious 
of  tbe  fervid  summer-time,  and  none  of  us 
parishioners,  all  consent  that,  as  the  screen  is 
really  a very  fine  one,  and  perhaps  promotes 
comfort  at  times,  it  might  be  permitted  to 
remain.  This,  and  the  Jacobean  pulpit  and 
immense  font-cover,  are  specimens  of  a store  of 
work  of  this  date,  to  be  found  hereabouts,  with 
a nob  unpleasing,  nor  ungraceful,  and  quite 
pecudar  odd  quaintness, — one  is  driven  to  that 
most  useful,  if  jufct  now  rather  vague  epithet. 


• See  pp.  619,  639,  anle. 


The  other  Walpole  (St.  Andrew),  near  at  hand, 
an  instance  of  failure  of  one  of  the  much-  j; 
pierced  clearstories,  with  very  small  piers  (two  [• 
windows  in  each  bay),  such  favourites  in  the  1. 
Reotilinear  period  : the  walls  are  now  crippled,  i: 
and  have  iron  ties,  &c.  Here  are  a clever  little  [! 
stone  pulpit  bracket,  good  turrets  at  the  east  of  i 
the  nave,  and  some  i-emains  of  a hermitage  at  l 
the  west  end  of  the  churob.  Walpole  “is  sup- 
posed  to  record  . . . the  pool  formed  within  ;i' 

the  sea-dyke  (wall)  in  this  neighbourhood"  |.< 
(Murray’s  “ Norfolk,”  1870,  p.  303). 

Terrington  St.  Clement, — well  known  by  the  I. 
view  in  Johnson’s  “ Reliques,” — has  a ponderooa  I; 
tower  at  the  north-west  corner;  giving  a fine  i|i 
breadth  to  the  west  front,  always  a source  of  J. 
grandeur;  the  impression  ofsize  necessary  thereto  k 
depending  so  much  on  the  “ return  dimension.”  [, 
Five  or  six  miles  take  us  back  co  Lynn,  where  I', 
St. Margaret’s  Cbureh,  with  twin  western  towers,  ii. 
drives  home  the  same  ideas  as  to  breadth  of  |. 
western  front ; a church  grand  enough  to  I . 
the  imagination,  but  really  only  the  wasted, 
diminished,  and  defaced  image  of  its  formw  ji, 
self.  With  a height  of  south-west  spire  of  over  T, 
250  ft.  it  must  have  been  a good  “ sea-mark,”  ii; 
as — being  touchy  about  the  merits  of  their  r 
port — they  love  to  call  their  prominent  build-  J 
inga ; and,  with  its  original  dimensions,  it  , 
did  not  compare  badly  in  area  with  the  ii 
smaller  cathedrals.  Now,  haviug  lost  the  spire,  ;i 
it  is — in  a sort — externally,  flouted  by  the  lean  i; 
leaden  spire  of  Sc.  Nicholas,  and  almost  by  the 
small  but  decidedly  individual  central  lantern  of  ■ 
the  ruined  Grey  Friars’  Church;  and  internally 
no  one  can  leave  its  flue  Early  Lancet  chancel, 
of  a dignified  severe  type,  ornamented  with  later 
carvings,  with  Curvilinear  and  Jacobean  screens,  i ' 
noticeable  lectern,  and  famous  “ Flemish  ” Adam 
de  Walsokne  aud  Robert  Braunche  brasses, — . 
with  any  satisfaction, — for  the  flab  plaster  ceiling  i i 
and  very  debased  arcades  that  we  owe  to  the  1 1 
restorers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (i  poori' 
beet,  after  all,  though  they  really  seem  to  have  } 
done  what  they  could  !)  One  feels  sure  it  wiH  .i 
get  a new  nave  some  day  soon,  and  lose,  at  the 
same  time  or  previously,  the  very  vulgar  brick  i 
market-house ; too  dull  to  know  what  a stupid  I 
thing  it  is  doing  in  blocking  out  tbe  west  fronti' 
from  the  thoronghfare.  Then  to  St.  Nicholas, — .1 
a great  Rectilinear  church,  seated  for  1,400;  it  is  I* 
twelve  bays  long,  and  has  among  many  otheri.c 
things  a notable  west  window,  with  a cross  form  ; 
iu  its  tracery,  a very  elaborate  south  porch  in  two'  \ 
stories,  and  a rare  kind  of  Medicoval  tomb  iu  the 
churchyard.*  A post  prandial  stroll  lakes  na  i 
through  the  Pablio  Walks,  with  good  trees  and  I 
turf,  and  a little  water, — really  a credit  and  a i 
beauty, — to  the  Chapel  of  our  Ladye  on  the.: 
Muuut;  a pretty  and  clever  little  cross  chapel, at  'j 
the  top,  about  G yards  by  5 yards  total  ditnen-’  i 
sions,  vaulted  with  the  cross  vaults,  workings! 
into  a little  dome  of  fonr  inverted  conoids  in  the  : 
centre.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  again,  we  hear  the 
Suetzler  organ,  associated  with  the  good  Dr..  . 
Burney — organist,  1751-1760;  and  one  would,.' 
hope  much  more  at  home  here  than  among  that- 
oddly-mannered  company,  with  whom  poor  Barry, 
placed  him  iu  the  famous  Adelphi  picture. 

Thursday,  August  3rd. — Let  every  one  going  ■ 
to  Lynn  walk  round  the  picturesque  Custom,  i 
House,  if  he  can  : a little  Renaissance  work,i : 
with  a feeling  of  breadth  and  simplicity,  and 
some  lightness  of  touch  in  the  decorative  po  tioufl,!. 
— dated  over  tbe  doorway  M DC  LXSXIII., — J 
thus  in  reign  of  the  excellent  Charles  il.j  fori 
one  in  duty  follows  Mr.  Evelyn — who,  in  dedi- 
cating to  the  king  a translation  of  the  tre.itiSB  ' 
of  the  Sieur  de  Chambray,  found  it  so  “ hard  not; 
to  slide  into  the  Panegyrick  when  once  one  beginSij 
to  speak  of  Your  Majesty.”  The  place  altogetherljl 
looks  like  a town  with  a history  ; — nob  whollyr 
robbed  of  its  look  of  age  by  destruotiwii 
prosperity, — a little  old-worldliuess  hides  itself- 
in  lane-like  streets,  and  in  the  courtyards,  tmd. 
now  rather  ramshackle  warehouses, — from  which,: 
let  us  imagine,  there  came  a dozen  generationsti 
ago  a fragrance  like  that  which  fills  the  air  to-, 
day.  A visitor  could  not  crave  or  have  a belter, 
fate, — than  the  company  in  these  old  nooks  of  ai 
local  antiquary,  brimful  of  the  traditions  of  the 
place,  knowing  intimately  the  panelled  rooms- 
and  vaulted  cellars,  and  their  contents.  After 
such  tnition,  which  Lynn  can  afford  of  the  best 


• A recent,  short,  and  most  readable  acconnt  of  these 
two  ohuicbeB,  giving  some  of  the  results  of  persOM’i 
research  among  dusty  documents  and  foundation’,  may  be 
seen,  illustrated  by  photographs,  in  “Eenand  Marshland 
Churches."  Wiabeaeh  : Leach  4 Bon.  1869  (2nd  aeriesj  • 
written  by  that  accomplished  archajlogist,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Beloe,  of  Lynn. 
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i id  fallesfc, — the  visitor  will,  doabbless,  hereaCcer 
4 ad  the  mecnory, — of  old  rough  timber-framed, 
'6  le-roof«d  baildiugs,  with  their  broad  tooth- 
fclged  shadows,  vivid  before  him;  called  np  by 
le  sense  of  smell,  the  master  wizard  in  evoking 
iiflooiations.  Ha  will  then  nob  fail  to  remember 
BO  the  indigenoQB  human  prodnot,  whose  llonk- 
rlarnsian  discourse  had  erewhile  driven  him,  in 
I larch  of  the  ontcrops  of  other  times,  down  odd 
sateways  and  Little  Chequers. 

.?!  Bat  a man  does  not  rest  and  dream  when  he 
(iiexcurts”  under  Mr.  Sharpe’s  leadership! 
erain  to  Wisbeach,  and  then  to  Elm  Chnrch,  on 
;4io  banks  of  the  Wisbeach  Canal.  A massive 
2^;anc0b  towei',  built  against  a much  lower  chnrch 
I .lan  the  present,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  weather 
b ould  on  the  east  eide;  or  else  the  works  sns- 
illended,  or  the  design  changed  in  the  mere 
‘bourse  of  building, — and  the  nave  and  upper 
e'lrt  of  the  tower  erected  together.  These  rests 
ft  id  changes  in  course  of  erection  probably  more 
Jsoal  than  people  are  willing  to  imagine.  The 
Itiofof  the  nave — a fair  specimen  of  a modest  sort 
d’’ double  hammer-beam;  the  chancel,  ranch  more 
li.'mtely  pointed,  of  course  plays  havoc  with  the 
q-onping.  A pretty  new  wainscot  organ-case, 
ribh  panels  of  pierced  work  and  conventional 
j'lisge — the  face  left  square,  and  the  forms 
a^Qned  by  cutting  out  the  intervals.  Critics 
#;)jeot  that  something  similar  in  idea  has  long 
sen  used  for  piano  fronts  : this  is  of  course 
,',tal.  Back  again  to  Wisbeach,  and  over  into 
ciorfolk  again  to  Walsoken.  The  groond-stories 
*r’  nave  and  chancel  once  a fine  example  of  the 
iiransitional  Period, — full  of  the  sturdy  youth- 
«ke  energy  and  delight  that  the  English  arohi- 
j 'lots  oonr.rived  to  throw  into  their  work,  as  they 
look  off  the  traditional  trammels  the  Norman 
•afluence  had  imposed.  The  coniferous  capital, 
.3  Mr.  Sharpe  loves  to  call  the  capital  that  these 
‘rohitecta  loved  to  design,  sometimes  called  a 
ttle  less  happily  the  scollop  capital,  is  here  in 
till  force.  The  columns  of  the  nave  alternately 
^•itagons  and  circles  on  plan, — a common 
,<i8tom  ; on  the  south  side,  however,  tho  octagons 
' avo  the  angles  to  the  east  and  west,  but  on  the 
ilorth  their  sides.  The  whole  treatment  of  the 
hrcade  has  the  closest  resemblunoe  in  general 
nrm  and  even  in  minute  details  to  the  infirmary 
i3b  Ely,  south-east  of  the  cathedral.  Some  ill- 
■(  ivi^ed  retooling  (and  reshaping)  of  the  stone- 
; ork  of  the  caps, — done,  it  would  appear,  in 
k ireot  disregard  of  the  direction  of  the  architect 
I nployed  in  the  otherwise  excellent  restoration, 

I -leads  So  remarks  of  this  general  tenor  : — “ The 
J wl-marks  on  masonry  are  of  great  value,  and 
J maid  in  no  ease  be  even  in  danger  of  oblitera- 
;on.  The  distinctive  gash  of  the  axe  of  the 
1 arly  Norman,  the  vertical  markings  of  the 
I road  flat  chisel — of  the  Transitional  period,  the 
1 3xture  given  to  some  freestones  by  the  olaw- 
I 3ol  or  by  the  drag, — not  unlike  that  given  to 
r is  work  by  the  bright,  light  tonohes  of  an 
I rtist’s  pencil, — are  not  only  parts  of  architec- 
I oral  history,  bat  parts  of  the  art  itself;  inas- 
1 inch  as  the  flniah  is  almost  always  adapted 
I peoially  to  the  design, — with  judgment  like  an 
I QBtinct  in  itself  a study.”  As  to  removing 
I whitewash  from  stonework,  — in  no  case  a 
Heel  tool  to  be  used,  — only  a brush  of 
I ardwire,  to  be  followed  by  bristle-brushes. 

I f oil-paint  has  to  be  removed,  it  may  be 
I oftened  with  some  powerful  solution,  and  the 
t urface  cleaned  with  brushes.  “ It  is  better, 

. ,nd  pleasanter  in  every  way,  for  some  little 
I latches  of  obstinate  whitewash  to  remain — than 
f?o  see  anywhere  raw  freshly-tooled  surfaces 
jjiD  old  stone  work.  And  if  this  is  of  importance 
' n the  case  of  plain  surfaces  or  moulded  work, 
fit  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  case  of 
Uarved  sarfaces.  The  removal  iu  an  irregular 
,vay  of  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
ihe  face  of  a marble  statue  t^ould  distort  the 
l^xpression, — would  probably  make  a beautiful 
'.ace  a laughing-stock  ; and  after  such  a process, 
:he  spirited  outlines,  the  well-modelled  surfaces, 
ihe  delicate  roundings  and  hollows  of  some  of 
ibhese  pier-capitals, — a while  ago,  works  of 
iauthentic  valne,  true  transcripts  ot  their  author’s 
ibhooght,  and  the  records  of  the  skill  of  his 
itrained  hand, — can  give  only  a very  mixed  and 
doubtful  pleasure.”  The  fact  that  this  had  very 
rarely  to  be  repeated  in  full, — with  snoh  an 
example  in  point, — in  a district  where  a good 
average  of  restoration  has  been  done,  should 
give  to  the  true  moulding  - and  - distinctive- ' 
carving  enthusiast  no  little  Eatisfaction.  The 
west  tower,  of  considerable  beauty,  with  arcades 
round  the  angle-turrets,  a aancte  bell-cote,  and 
several  gable-crosses,  a heart-reliquary  in  the 
north  aisle,  some  rich  wood  parcloaes,  and  nearly 


a score  of  old  bench-ends,  might  and  would  keep 
ns,  did  not  the  “ horrid  shrillness  ” of  the  whistle 
of  recall  drive  us  to  vehicles,  and  to  Wisbeash. 
In  the  church  there,  a double  nave,  north  and 
Bonth  aisles  (four  aisles),  and,  withal,  height 
to  matoh ; and  a long  fine  chancel  and  obapel 
thereto : six  bays  in  the  arcade  north  of  the 
nave,  the  easternmost  arch  skewed  off  at  a well- 
marked  angle  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel- 
aroh, — a sad  piece  of  barbarism,  however  in- 
geoions, — and  a quite  differing  arrangement  in 
each  of  the  other  sets  of  pier-arches.  Here  also 
we  have  the  sectional  form  of  the  shafts,  and  of 
their  caps  and  arches,  all  Early,  whereas  the 
heights  are  of  the  moat  dignified  Rectilinear 
type, — an  arrangement  that  might  pnzzle  the 
uninitiated.  We  see  at  once,  however,  that  this 
is  another  of  those  “ raised  oharohes,”  of  which 
we  found  a specimen  at  Spalding  last  year.  Mr. 
Scott,  the  vicar,  may,  by  all  good  right,  be 
listened  to,  as  he  furnishes  new  facts  and 
answers  to  difficulties  from  ample  stores;  Mr. 
Francis  Galbon’s  “ family  theory,”  the  while, 
necessa  ily  calling  to  mind  the  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent conservation  and  other  work  done  by  an 
architect  in  his  plentiful  hunting-grounds  here- 
abouts and  everywhere. 

Leverington  Church  next  visited  : — An  excel- 
lent tower,  with  turrets  at  the  angles,  instead  of 
pinnacles  or  broach.  Whab  variety,  with  general 
resemblauoes,  in  these  various  towers  and 
spires ! The  south  porch  has  an  upper 
chamber  (14  ft.  6 in.  long),  with  arched  stone 
ribs  (2  ft.  centres),  covered  over  with  stone  flags, 
prettily  treated  also  with  stone  eaves  and  ridge, 
orocketed  copings,  and  fiuials.  As  soon  as 
the  construction  is  seen,  this  little  porch  seems 
to  possess  a special  unity  of  character, — a result 
sure  to  follow  in  such  cases  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
pointed  out  so  often  and  so  well.  ILlustrations 
carefully  to  scale,  and  with  details  of  parts,  may 
be  found  in  the  Builder,  vol.  vi.,  p.  91, — before  our 
volnmes  required  a library  shelt'  all  to  themselves. 
The  efanroh  of  late,  rat  her  thin,  detail,  with  wall- 
pieced  roof ; the  corbels  to  it  of  coarser  type  both 
in  idea  and  execution  than  in  the  refined  works 
of  what  we  used  to  call  the  Decorated  period ; 
old  glass  in  the  east  window,  borrowed  from  Ely 
Cathedral;  a wooden  eagle  lectern  ; and  a tablet 
in  the  north  aisle  to  ” Captain  Anthony  Lump- 
kin  [a  family  name  appearing  in  various  inscrip- 
tiona],  who  died  the  llbh  of  October,  1780, 
aged  51  years  ; ” — -traditionally  in  the  village 
the  honoured  original  of  Goldsmith’s  rollick  ng 
Tony.  The  first  performance  of  the  play,  15tti 
of  March,  1773, — so  that  the  dates  do  not  fit 
badly  : the  author  stated  to  have  written  part  of 
it  in  a house  in  the  village — a piece  of  rural- 
izing  on  the  part  of  dear  Goldy  that  Mr. 
Forster’s  most  careful  biography  does  nob 
record.  The  name  may  well  have  been  sug- 
gested, as  all  Dickens’s  names  are  said  to  have 
been,  by  an  actual  one;  the  author  would,  no 
doubt,  have  gladly  welcomed  such  a godsend  : 
at  least  one  thinks  so,  in  calling  to  mind  the 
agonies  of  parturition  that  at  last  produced  the 
now  BO  simple  and  happy  title, — “ She  stoops  to 
conquer.”  Back  again  to  Wisbeach  ; — the  iuha- 
bitants  apparently  Iiesitating  just  now  between 
the  beach  and  bech — iu  pairs  of  each  on  trades- 
men’s boards  at  the  station ; and  then  by  rail  to 
Boston.  A sectional  work  of  supererogation  is 
done  there,  in  the  shape  of  a pilgrimage  to 
Skirbeok, — 

“ Thongh  Boaton  ia  a proud  town, 

Skiibeck  compaasecu  it  around; " 

as  any  one  asking  his  way  will  be  at  once  in- 
formed. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nioholas, 
stands  so  that  the  angle  may  be  tonobed  from 
the  footpath  on  the  Witbam  bank,  a little  way 
below  Boston.  The  nave  of  six  bays,  Transitional 
on  the  south,  and  Lancet  on  the  north,  pro- 
bably very  slowly  built,  and  of  oonsiderable 
character  and  beauty,  with  complete  clearstories 
of  Lancet  date.  The  chancel  wholly  destroyed, 
the  nave  piers  out  of  upright,  a lot  of  windows 
without  tracery,  plenty  of  white  and  other 
washes  on  the  stonework,  a gallery  in  the 
western  bay  across  the  tower  arch,  neatly  grained 
pews  precisely  4 ft.  high  in  the  nave,  and  the 
same — blue  cloth  lined  in  the  chancel,  and  most 
other  things  to  match  ; — the  whole  church,  there- 
fore, a specimen  of  unrestoredness  that  ought  to 
be  delightful  to  all  affected  with  a morbid  dread 
of  that  process. 

Friday,  August  4d7i. — From  Boston  about  8 — 
our  usual  time,  by  the  bye,  for  all  to  get  the 
start,  after  the  synchronons  breakfast.  Surfleet, 
ten  miles  south  on  the  Great  Northern  loop- 
line,  is  soon  reached  ; and  our  four  horses  and 


the  useful  patch  of  colour  mounted  on  the 
leader,  are  off  for  Pinchbeck,  another  of  the 
‘•Raised  Churches,” — with  later  caps  under  the 
Transitional  arches.  The  church, — restored  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  supplied  with  fittings  of  the  kind 
coming  usually  from  his  hand, — has  some  poly, 
chromy,  about  which  different  opinions  may  be 
held.  Tae  aspect  of  the  whole  church  is  quite 
Rectilinear  externally — the  aisles  Early  Recti- 
linear, the  oleirstory  later,  the  tower  later  still, 
while  inside  the  lines  of  the  plan  follow  the 
church  of  the  Transitioual  pei’iud.  ludeed, 
usually  the  Rectilinear  architaots  seem  to  have 
cared  most  for  the  outsides  of  their  churches. 
The  tower  here  settled  very  obviously  in  the 
process  of  oonstruotion,  so  a vertical  upper  story 
was  added, — a method  pursned  in  the  west  front 
of  Ely;  and  “every  schoolboy  knows”  that  in 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  the  “helped”  npper 
portion  and  the  smaller  top  story  point  to  a 
similar  history.  At  Satfleeb  Church,  a couple  of 
miles  off,  the  whole  tower  was  very  badly  over 
westward  when  the  venturesome  builders  put  on 
a stone  spire, — vertically,  of  course,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ! The  whole  has  a very  tottering 
look,  and  ia  said  to  have  moved  further  within 
memory.  The  nave  short — Curvilinear  in  four 
bays, — the  arcade  dragged  over  very  awkwardly 
by  the  tower  towards  the  west ; a good  early 
lanoetsouthdoor;  an  octagonal  font, now  of  a very 
warm  yellow,  washed  over  evenly  with  strongly, 
ooloured  beer,  by  a church  duster  with  special 
ideas, — perhaps  of  taste,  and  certainly  of  colour. 
The  fonts  in  this  immediate  district,  a very  good 
average,  if  not  in  any  special  way  remarkable. 
Gosberton  has  the  advantage  of  a park  close  by; 
the  orocketed  spire,  with  ogee  flying  buttresses, 
orocketed  angle  pinnacles,  and  three  rows  of 
Spiro  lights,  peers  prettily  over  the  tree  tops, — 
the  only  cross  church  with  a tower  and  stone 
spire  of  this  kind  in  this  year’s  set  of  ohurcheg. 
Perhaps  the  builders  were  warned  by  failures ; 
perhaps  they  really  preferred  the  central  western 
position.  Of  course,  in  many  cases,  a tower 
later  than  the  ohuroh  could  not  readily  be  put  on 
the  crossing.  Certainly,  “ there  is  nothing  like 
a cross  ohuroh  with  central  spire  for  picturesque 
effect.”  When  the  vicar  has  succeeded  in  per- 
snading  tho  so  right-minded  squire  to  form  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  filled  in  with  light  iron 
gates,  and  the  long  vis'a  has  thus  the  grey 
ohuroh  in  the  distance, — may  we  be  there  to  see. 
They  boast  that  William  of  Wykehara  was  rector 
here,  speaking  of  the  great  Englishman  with  a 
pleasant  pride;  pronouncing  Wyke-(nob  Wick) 
ham.  after  the  pattern  set  at  his  New  college  at 
Oxford  : — calling  attention,  by  the  way,  to  tho 
Wykeham  (a  grange  to  Spalding  Priory),  locally 
80  called,  existing  not  far  off, — under  four  miles 
through  the  air.  This  may  boar  a little  on  the 
case,  seeing  that  the  modern  Hampshire  (Wick, 
ham)  folk  may  perhaps  shirk  the  speech  of  their 
ancestors ; but  maybe  we  bad  better  be  satisfied 
with  the  Why  as  we  get  it,  and  nob  press  for 
farther  reasons.  Qaalring  Church  tower,  with 
walls  and  buttresses  battered  out  of  beauty,  no 
doubt  done  in  view  of  the  awful  foaud-itions ; 
an  interesting  oak  roof  to  nave,  and  an  iron-bound 
cheat, — one  of  the  many  old  bits  of  detached 
furniture  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Donington 
Church,  illustrated  iu  Brandon’s  “ Parish 
Chnrohes,”  vol.  ii.,  very  admirably  restored  in  a 
conservative  way,  and  fitted  with  good  new  seats, 
reredoa,  &o., — a model  of  a dignified  parish 
church  for  a country  town.  The  nave  and 
aisles  spacious  and  lofty,  tower  south  of  the 
south  aisle  forming  a tall,  stoue-vaulted  por- 
tal ; three  light  segmental  pointed  very  beau- 
tiful windows  in  the  aisle;  cuaped  buttress 
tops ; a very  rare  and  very  exquisite  Lancet 
stone  stall-end  in  chancel.  Bicker  ChurJi, — 
unrestored  at  present,  bar  a little  clearing  away 
of  paint  and  whitewash, — “ one  of  the  prettiest 
little  Laaoet  east  ends  to  be  seen  anywhere,” 
shafts  and  good  mouldings.  Norman  and  Tran- 
sitional work  inside  and  out,  and  a threatening 
of  ruiu  ; the  central  tower,  though  without  a 
spire,  the  author  of  the  mischief  as  usual ; some 
arches  adjoining  it  are  now  crippled  and  strutted 
with  timber.  At  Swineshead  we  are  only  six 
miles  from  Heukington ; this  sir-mile  interval, 
or  thereabouts,  continued  southward  between 
the  villages  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  fen  for 
more  than  twenty  miles,  to  the  Welland  and  the 
Deepings, — nice  slips  added  to  the  old  parishes 
by  the  reclamations  ! The  ohuroh,  30  ft.  clear 
between  the  nave  piers, — such  a width  for  a 
parish  church  as  would  properly  evoke  the 
Dominie’s  “ Pro-di-gions.”  An  engaged  tower 
at  the  centre  of  the  west  opens  into  the  church  : 
always  a very  grand  feature  internally ; old 
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seating  and  screena,  inoiaed  slabs,  good  carved 
label  Wminations,  and  a wonderfully  beaatifn! 
series  of  stone  panels  now  lining  tbe  sonth  porch, 
said  to  have  been  removed  from  Swinesbead 
Abbey,  tbe  grounds  of  which  we  pass  (the 
bnildiog  has  disappeared)  ononrroad  for  Boston. 
Looking  backwards,  we  keep  well  in  sight  the 
spire  of  Swinesbead,  with  idiosnycratio  panelled 
screen  some  distance  np  the  spire,  and  bold 
angle  pinnacles,  altogether  very  satisfactory ; 
and  ahead  we  have  “the  stamp”  little  short 
of  300  ft.  high,— a broad  and  powerful  pile,  the 
open  upper  lantern  and  bell-chamber  lights 
throwing  form  into  its  grey  outline  as  we  get 
nearer, — making  one  regret  that  the  “chimes 
rpfinired  c-liiaa  lonvrea  in  the  windows 


chamber”  required  glass  louvres  in  the  windows 
np  to  the  transoms;  these  very  grand  windows 
thus  not  getting  quite  fair  play.  A pleasant 
lodging-place  for  the  bells  though,  whence  they 
can  sound  well  over  the  fiats  and  river  reaches, 
nngratefnlly  enough  making  “ the  blind  wall 
rock”  all  tbe  while  with  nervous  shudders  at 
their  clangour  ! Id  the  evening  we  find  here  also 
the  church  lighted  up  and  the  great  organ 
sounding.  When  one  remembers  these  and  so 
many  other  good  deeds  done  for  ns,  big  Henry 
VIII.  gets  back  some  of  the  wlokedness  we 
credited  him  with  aforetime  (for  which  haters  of 
whitewash  have,  of  course,  never  forgiven  him), 
if  only  for  saying,  in  his  polite  way,  that  Lin- 
colnshire " was  the  most  brute  and  beastly  shire 
in  all  his  realm.” 

Saturday,  August  5tli. — About  seven  miles 
south  to  Sutterton  Station,  and  to  the  ohnroh 
there : another  fen-conntry  enigma : looks  as 
if  at  one  time  it  had  sunk  into  the  ground  bodily. 
The  piers  adjoining  the  central  tower  at  the 
original  level,  with  their  bases  quite  hidden ; 
the  nave  rehuilb  and  raised,  perhaps  after  re- 
maining roofless  a century  or  two,  the  external 
colnmns  and  caps  bearing  marks  of  weathering. 
Algarkirk,  covered  with  grey  age  and  toned  with 
lichen, — in  its  beaubifnl  situation  with  the  turf  of 
the  park  running  np  to  the  walls,  and  old  trees 
hanging  round,— as  sweet  an  image  of  peaceful 
beauty  as  the  best  of  dreams  could  supply; 
within — an  unsparing  lavishly-finished  work  that 
nowadays  brings  holiday  pilgrims  from  far  and 
near.  In  an  architectural-history  point  of  view, 
of  interest  as  a specimen  of  late  Transitional 
work,  1180  to  1185.  Every  window  filled  with 
•modern  stained  glass, — a complete  scheme,  well 
wrought  out,  of  Biblical  history, — in  the  nave 
aisles  and  transepts,  said  to  be  “ the  oompletest 
set  of  modern  windows  in  any  English  parish 
church.”  The  chancel  windows  of  a beantiful 
jewelly  character, — little  patches  of  intense 
colour  amid  patterns  in  simpler  tones.  The 
modern  reredcs  decorated  by  Mr.  Grace  in  every 
inch,  in  colour  and  gilding,  snbdued  to  chaste- 
ness  by  light  diaperings  of  tender  colour  on  the 
-stronger  gronnds.  It  is  worth  while  occasionally 
to  have  all  strength  thus  pub  out  on  a little 
retired  village  church.  The  liberal-minded 


custodian  who’ has  supplied  the  will,  and  tbe 
puree,  and  sustained  interest  in  the  work, 
tnnsb  have  his  personal  eatiefactions  in  its  pre- 
sent condition.  Kirton  Church  has  a western 
tower,  rather  ingenionsly  rebuilt  A.D.  180-1, 
originally  the  central  tower;  and  plenty  of 
good  detail  of  varions  sorts ; — also  a well-de- 
veloped specimen  of  the  three-staged  canopied 
structure,  formerly  adorning  the  central  pas- 
sage of  many  a church.  The  last  sad  relic 
of  this  dwindling  race  will  probably  be  removed 
to  a museum  before  many  years  have  gone 
by ! Frampton  Church,  well  known  by  the 
capital  drawings  in  “ Bowman  & Crowther;"  a 
grand  Lancet  spire  of  a very  rare  sort,  almost  all 
of  one  date,  1190-1200;  a Geometrical  ground 
story,  the  rest  Curvilinear;  the  chancel  short- 
oned.  And  so  back  to  Boston,  and  a look  round 
the  old  buildings  there,  which  may  be  counted  on 
the  fingers, — the  town  having  long  prospered,  and 
destroyed,  some  not  so  very  long  ago,  most  of  the 
remains  carefully  recorded  and  illustrated  in 
Mr.  P,  Thompson’s"  Hist,  and  Antiq. of  Boston” 
(Boston  : John  Noble,  Jun.,  1856), — one  of  the 
painstaking  compilations  of  local  history,  ready 
to  the  head  and  hand  of  the  future  Hercules 
who  shall  supply  a complete  history  of  the 
County;  sore  to  add  by  itself  a goodly  array  to 
shelves  stored  with  wrist-dislocating  volumes  got 
together  by  the  earnest  souls  of  Clutterbuck, 
Hasted,  Surtees,  and  their  worthy  company. 

Then  to  the  church.  After, — the  well-de- 
served  thanks  and  acclamations  for  those  re- 
membering that, — 


Not  for  oar  selves  alone  wee  ere  create. 

But  for  our  freudes  and  for  our  countriee  good;  ” 


And  then, — dispersion  till  the  meeting  in  North- 
amptonshire next  year. 


THE  NEW  BATHS,  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  very  com- 
plete baths  were  being  constructed  in  University 
College  Hospital  with  a view  to  the  cure  of 
various  diseases.  These  are  now  completed,  and 
the  annexed  plan  serves  to  show  the  extent  and 
scope  of  the  undertaking.  Tbe  necessary  funds 
were  raised  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  who  has  also 
given  unwearied  attention  to  the  arrangement 
and  details  of  the  baths.  Mr.  Michael  P.  Man- 
ning was  the  architect  employed,  and  Messrs. 
Jeakes  & Co.  executed  the  work,  which  has  cost 
about  1,5001. 

The  baths  are  in  two  parts  : the  one  in  which 
contagions  skin  complaints  are  to  be  treated,  dis- 
infeobion  of  clothes  practised,  and  famigatious 
with  various  metallic  vapours  made,  and  the 
other  in  which  ordinary  baths,  liquid  chemical 
applications,  douche,  shower,  hot  air,  and  hot 
vapour  baths  will  be  given.  On  entering  from 
above,  the  staircase  branches  off  to  the  lefeinto  the 


department  for  contagions  skin  oomplaints,  and 
to  the  right  into  the  general  bath-hall.  The 
latter  is  approached  from  the  lobby  indicated  in 
the  plan,  and  at  one  end  has  attached  to  it  a 
dressing  platform,  separated  by  a partition,  and 
serving  for  the  patients  who  are  nsing  the  baths 
in  the  hall  itself  and  the  Russian  or  vapour  bath. 
The  general  bath-hall  is  30  ft.  by  23  ft.  There 
is  a special  outlet  into  the  sewer — some  15  ft, 
from  the  external  wall  of  the  building — from 
this  part  of  the  bathe,  and  the  drainage  from  the 
whole  of  the  baths  passes  separately  and  directly 
to  this  outfall.  The  drainage  of  the  rest  of  the 
hospital  runs  in  a different  direction  altogether. 
At  E is  the  arrangement  for  douches.  This  is  a 
place  8 fc.  by  about  8 fb.,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square  trough,  of  1 fs.  6 in.  in  depth;  and  it  is 
arranged  in  this  way  that  the  water  may  be 
employed  in  a volume  without  any  overflow. 

D is  a platform  upon  which  the  operator  stands; 
and  he  has  at  hand  the  various  handles  whioh 
work  the  several  shower,  wave,  solid  column, 
and  other  douches.  The  needle  bath,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  is  arranged  npon  a 
similar  plan.  These  baths  will  bo  used  in  cases 
of  nervous  affections,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
chronic  urticaria,  certain  cases  of  psoriasis, . 
eczema,  and  pemphigus  probably.  The  four 
baths  are  porcolaio,  and  in  them  may  be  used 
alkaline  and  acid,  as  well  as  ordinary  water 
baths.  The  small  bath  at  C is  a uterine  douche, 
arranged  upon  a novel  principle. 

The  Eussian  bath  is  rather  larger  than  is 
indicated  in  the  plan ; it  is  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
it  is  heated  by  radiation.  The  means  for  venti- 
lating this  room  have  been  carefully  at- 
tended to,  because  in  treating  diseased  patients 
it  has  been  deemed  moat  desirable  to  supply 
them  with  plenty  of  fresh  and  good  air.  There 
is  an  open  grating  each  side  of  the  window, 
leading  to  two  channels  that  incline  downwards 
and  then  inwards,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  middle 
line,  about  1 ft.  below  the  window  frame; 
thence  a single  passage  runs,  first  to  the  bottom 
of  the  floor  beneath  the  window,  then  along  the 
aide  of  the  room  to  the  left  and  the  right,  and 
ronnd  the  next  side,  on  the  left  hand,  as  indicated 
in  the  plan.  There  are  three  inlets  a few  inches 
from  the  floor  line,  in  each  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  room,  i.e  , that  in  which  the  window  is  placed 
and  that  to  the  left  of  this,  along  which  the  air- 
channel  for  the  egress  of  fresh  air  runs ; and  the 
amount  admitted  is  regulated  by  a valve,  worked 
by  a handle  just  below  the  window.  The  fresh 
air  admitted  into  the  room  is  gently  warmed  by 
passing  under  the  flue  in  a certain  part  of  its 
course,  and  the  room  is  heated  by  radiation  from 
the  fire-tiles  of  the  flue  from  the  floor  and  sides. 
This  room  is  also  arranged  for  a vapour  bath. 
The  general  bath-hall,  we  may  mention,  is  heated 
by  two  steam  coils,  one  at  either  end,  and  the 
floor  is  tiled,  the  walls  being  cemented. 

In  the  section  of  the  baths  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  contagious  skin  complaints,  we 
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i 1 a good  dreBsing-room,  to  which  are 
Laobed  two  receases,  in  one  of  which,  viz.,  that 
. the  extreme  left,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  are 
S'  mercurial  vapour  baths,  the  other  being  the 
E 1 bath.  The  itch  bath  is  fitted  up  with  great 
e.  It  is  a walled-off  recess,  and  so  built  as 
f 'eoeive  a large  amount  of  water  without  over- 
!.?ing.  This  is  effected  by  a couple  of  steps 
I and  into  the  bath,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
< lohe  baths  in  the  general  hall.  Then  there  is 
!irge  marble  slab  at  the  back,  upon  which  the 
I ients  can  sit  and  apply  the  parasiticide,  which 
c y can  place  on  a little  shelf  close  beside 
m.  Within  reach  are  basins  with  supplies  of 
<■.:  and  cold  water,  and  above  them  is  on  either 
.13  a rose,  whence  a stream  of  water,  when 
l.iing,  can  be  made  to  fall  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ise  their  bodies  from  head  to  foot.  Dr.  Fox 
Imposes  to  cure  these  cases  completely  at  a 
|iing  of  half  an  hour.  The  disinfecting 
itmber,  which  can  be  heated  red-hot  if  desired, 

I a flue  of  its  own,  running  to  the  top  of  the 
t Iding,  and  in  this  chamber  the  clothes  of  the 

I I and  other  patients  will  be  hung  up  to  be  disin- 
,bed,  whilst  the  patients  are  taking  appropriate 

ha.  There  is  no  woodwork  save  the  doors, 
>i  no  paint  about  this  section  of  tbe  baths  ; 
f walls  are  cemented,  so  as  to  be  easily  and 
Dotually  cleansed  by  thorough  washing.  The 
|ir  is  tiled,  and  the  mercurial  boxes  are  sup- 
s jd  with  steam. 

I Ve  must  congratulate  all  the  parties  concerned 
the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  made 
■combat  with  an  obstinate  class  of  dieeases. 


! TO,  AT,  AND  FfiOil  BERLIN.* 

METZ. 

I The  morning  we  left  Strasburg  for  Metz,  we 
li]  again  to  be  up  at  four  o’clock,  and,  moro- 
ti)r,  had  to  start  off  without  “ bite  or  sup.” 

It  bad  asked  over-night  to  have  a cap  of 
I'ee  brought  to  us  upstairs,  but  were  told  we 
r. Id  not, — why,  we  were  not  informed, — and  that 
^loonld  get  breakfast  much  more  comfortably 
,:ho  station.  When  we  were  quite  ready,  we 
jl  to  wait  half  an  hour  in  the  entrance,  at 
it  time  in  a state  of  dust,  disturbance,  and 
loomfort,  before  the  railway  omnibus  oame 
ind  to  pick  up  us  and  our  impedimenta.  Why 
ay  should  have  routed  us  out  so  unnecessarily 
;,'ly,  we  were  at  a loss  to  conceive,  bub  con- 

Ied  we  were  paying  the  penalty  of  other 
)le’8  sins  ; for  there  are  travellers  who  never 
be  in  time  for  anythiog,  and  so,  I suppose, 
iers  and  concierges  get  into  the  habit  of 
Dg  every  person  half  an  hour’s  grace, 
rrived  at  the  station,  of  course  we  found  that 
various  delays,  such  as  waiting  for  our  turn, 
jbing  all  the  luggage,  and  so  forth,  nsed  up 
.he  time  ; so  breakfast  had  to  be  postponed, 
re  was  much  explanation  to  be  given  at  the 
et-takor’s  pigeon-hole.  The  money  of  the 
atry  is  French,  bnb  the^railwajs  are  under 
man  control,  so  the  tariff  is  calculated  in 
man  money.  A German  was  inside  the 
et-bureau,  and  a French-speaking  German 
id  outside  to  translate  and  explain;  the  price 
he  tickets  was  asked  in  thalers  and  paid  for 
Vanes.  This  arrangement  was  sufficiently 
zling  to  those  who  nnderstood  German;  but 
^ those  who  did  not,  and  who,  possibly,  were 
»t  very  familiar  with  French  money  either,  it 
|tB  nothing  short  of  mental  torture  : their  only 
oource  was,  helplessly  to  hold  out  a handful  of 
oney  and  let  the  Prussians  “ requisition  ” what 
ey  pleased.  A civil  question  in  German, 
liow  much  is  it  in  French  money,  please,” 
nought  back  to  us  a civil  and  patient  explana- 
ra  ; and  when  I added,  “ That’s  all  very  diffi- 
ilt  for  English  people,”  tbe  bearded  man 
mpathised,  and  told  ns  it  all  over  again,  slowly 
id  kindly,  saying,  And  there  are  so  many 
Dglish  people  travelling  now ;”  he  then  lifted 
:b  cap,  bowed  through  hia  pigeon-hole,  and 
tished  us  ” guten  morgen.”  But  for  tbe  bit  of 
vility  on  my  part,  we  also  might  have  gone  on 
ar  way  saying,  “ What  bears  those  Prussians 
'•e ! ” 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  town  we  again  saw 
le  fearful  effect  of  the  bombardment  on  the 
aswork  quarter  and  on  the  outside  of  the  forti- 
oations.  Some  soldiers  were  at  work  on  a 
lassive  gateway,  shovelling  down  the  poonded 
obbish  of  crumbling  stone  and  cement  ; the 
3lid  pile  of  masonry  looked  like  some  old  Roman 
ain.  A little  way  out  we  passed  earthworks, 
nd  at  every  station  oame  upon  marks  of  battle  : 

• See  p.  640,  ante. 


houses  thrown  down,  walls  loopholed,  buildings 
scarred  and  patched. 

At  Hagenau  we  had  to  tarn  out,  have  our 
weighed,  and  then  get  into  another 
train.  It  was  before  the  Diet  at  Hagenau  that 
our  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  brought,  in 
chains,  by  his  gaoler,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  , 
who  bought  him,  for  30,000  silver  marks,  of  his 
treacherous  enemy, Leopold  of  Austria.  Richard’s 
prison  was  the  Castle  of  Trlfels,  now  a ruin ; 
bub  the  subterranean  dungeon  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  confined  is  still  pointed  out. 
It  was  probably  from  outside  this  castle  that  the 
faithful  minstrel,  Blondel,  discovered  his  royal 
master  In  the  Hagenau  train  we  had  for  com- 
pauion  an  Englishman  who  bad  spent  the  previous 
day  going  about  the  neighbourhood  and  visiting 
the  battle-field  of  Woerth.  He  said,  " There 
are  not  many  traces  now  remaining  of  the 
defpsrate  fighting,  excepting  the  numerous 
graves ; bub  the  church  is  burnt,  and  several 
houses  are  destroyed.”  In  the  fields  around,  the 
Hagenauer  Wald,  we  saw  some  graves  dotted 
about,  marked  by  crosses  of  wood  with  wreaths 
hung  on  them. 

At  Niederhronn  the  railway  enters  the  Pass 
of  the  Vosges.  Here  the  scenery  becomes  very 
fine,  mountain  after  mountain  crossing,  sur. 
mounting,  and  overlapping  one  another.  They 
are  mostly  richly  wooded ; but  in  places  the  red 
rook  stands  out,  time-streaked  and  bare.  Ex- 
cepting in  colour,  they  bear  great  similarity,  both 
iu  stratification  and  vegetation,  to  the  rooks  near 
West  Hoathly,  Sussex.  Most  charming  valleys 
stretch  off  to  right  and  left;  and  presently,  on 
the  left,  a singular  wall  of  bare  striated  rock 
rises  up. 

BUsche. — The  fine  fortress  looks  so  firm  and 
strong,  standing  high  above  the  railway  on  the 
right.  The  grass  up  the  slope  to  the  outer  walls 
is  all  ploughed  up  by  shot  and  shell,  and  the 
walls  themselves  are  much  battered,  and  the 
houses  within  are  roofiess,  windowless,  and 
ruinous ; but  the  town  and  the  church  seemed 
to  have  escaped  almost  uotouebed.  While  waiting 
at  the  station,  we  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform 
to  look  about,  tha  fortress  being  well  seen  from 
below;  but  thoDgh  we  were  nearly  at  the  end  of 
June,  tbe  day  was  so  oold  and  damp  we  were 
glad  enough  to  return  to  the  protection  of  our 
carriage.  The  country  continues  very  rooky, 
and  covered  with  woods.  It  must  have  been 
fearful  ground  to  march  over,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  too,  and  with  snob  hills,  or  rather 
mountains  to  climb.  This  locality,  later  in  the 
war,  was  the  haunt  of  the  Franos-tireurs.  There 
is  plenty  of  cover  for  them ; and  how  they  ever 
allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  ont  of  snoh  a 
stronghold  is  indeed  a marvel.  It  struck  ns 
that  it  proved  the  French  unworthy  to  retain 
the  Vosges,  since  they  were  incapable  of  defend- 
ing them. 

Lemberg  ; where  we  had  a long  time  to  wait 
at  an  nninteresting  station.  When  we  again 
started  off,  I conld  hear  a party  of  Frenchmen 
in  the  next  carriage  argning  about  the  war;  one 
oontendiug  that  France  did  well,  considering  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle  from  the  beginning, 
and  oontiuuing, — “ Cependant,  monsieur,  il  fant 
avouerqu’il  y avait  quelquechose  de  glorieux. . . .” 

“ Glorieux,  glorieux,  monsieur,”  retorted  ano- 
ther; “ il  n’y  a eu  rien  de  glorieux  pour  la 
France  dans  la  gnerre,  d^a  la  commencement 
jusqn’^  la  fin!”  I was  glad  to  hear  a Frouoh- 
man  take  so  just  a view  of  the  position ; par- 
ticularly as, — from  the  melancholy  tone  of  the 
voice, — I judged  him  to  be  a grieving  patriot, 
not  a country-immolating  red  republican.  The 
first  step  towards  eradicating  our  fanlts  is  to  be 
able  to  see  them  ; and  to  retrieve  our  errors  we 
mast  first  feel  them  to  be  errors. 

From  its  entry  into  the  Vosges  district  the 
railroad  rises  some  700  ft. ; but  after  passing 
Lemberg  it  again  descends,  and  when  Bliesbruck 
Station  is  left  behind,  it  comes  ont  through  tbe 
rocks  onto  a large  elevated  plain.  On  the  right 
a lovely  view  is  obtained  down  on  to  the  lower 
plain,  which  is  seen  dotted  with  villages,  church 
spires,  and  trees,  interspersed  with  tracts  of 
cultivated  land. 

Saargemund  was  reached  about  10  30,  and 
here  a fresh  delay  occurred  ; the  luggage  was  all 
moved  out  and  piled  up  on  the  platform,  and  we 
were  turned  adrift,  with  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  we  must  wait  two  hours  for  the  train  which 
was  to  carry  us  on  to  Metz.  However,  it  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  going  in  quest  of  some 
breakfast,  which  was  much  needed  after  6i 
hours’  fasting, — ever  since  we  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  stale 
biscuits  we  happened  to  have  with  us.  At  a 


modest  little  place,  called  the  “ Restauration-de- 
la-Gare,”  we  inquired  if  we  could  have  quelque 
chose  d manger,  and  were  told  by  a good-tempered 
little  French  hostess  (in  a very  undress  toilette, 
which  the  earlinesa  of  the  hour  perhaps  excused) 
that  we  could  par/aitenient  have  anything  we 
desired  ; we  were  thereupon  shown  into  a small 
room,  with  a fire  in  the  grate — acceptable,  too, 
thongh  it  was  midsummer  so-called,— before 
which  sat  a bnrly-looking  German  soldier,  wear- 
ing a brown-holland  jacket,  who  was  reading 
some  book  with  the  help  of  a German  and 
French  dictionary. 

On  the  table  was  spread  a not  over-clean 
cloth,  on  which  stood  a tall  white  and  flowered 
vase  containing  some  very  sweet  and  fresh  pink 
and  white  wild-looking  roses.  The  vase,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  was  marked  underneath 
“ Faienoede  Sarreguemines.”  The  burly  soldier 
soon  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  room.  I begged  of  him  not  to 
ddrange7'  himself  on  our  account;  but  I saw  he 
did  nob  understand  a word  of  my  little  speech, 
BO  I had  to  translate  it  into  German,  when  he 
answered  me,  ” as  mild  as  milk,”  made  a polite 
bow,  and — exit.  A charming  little  maid,  with 
black  eyes  and  dark  hair,  brought  ns  onr  food ; 
she  was  tiabited  in  royal  Stuart  tartan,  which 
was  bunched  up  somehow,  and  made  a most 
picturesque  costume.  I told  her  that  she  por- 
tail  les  couleurs  Britanniques,  explaining  that 
Scotland  was  part  of  la  Qrande  Brdtagne,  and  her 
dress  was  Sootoh;  whereupon  she  laughed,  and 
showed  her  pretty  teeth,  said  yes,  it  was  Ecos- 
sais,  turned  herself  half  round  to  display  the 
“ panier,”  and  seemed  quite  delighted  to  have 
her  tasteful  costume  admired. 

Rciarning  to  the  station,  we  had  still  to  wait ; 
an  immense  train  of  soldiery,  horses,  and  artillery 
was  being  started  off  for  Berlin.  The  con- 
veyances were  mostly  luggage  and  cattle  vans, 
and  were  of  large  size ; in  each  van  forty  men 
were  placed,  or  eight  horses  with  three  or  four 
meu  to  attend  to  them ; they  were  to  travel  day 
and  night.  There  was  one  proper  railway- 
carriage  for  the  officers ; the  cannon  were  placed 
on  open  trucks,  like  those  employed  on  onr  rail- 
ways for  the  oonveyanoe  of  private  carriages. 
There  were  fifty-two  of  these  large  vans  and 
trucks,  besides  the  officers’  carriage,  fifty-three 
in  all ; and  there  was  only  one  engine  for  the 
whole  load.  The  weight  must  have  been 
enormous  ; yet  the  powerful  engine  started  it  off 
quite  easily.  It  was  especially  interesting  to  see 
the  orderly  manner  in  which  this  large  body  of 
men,  1,100  or  1,200,  was  moved,  with  baggage, 
artillery,  and  all  applianoes,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  horses.  Instead  of  forcing  the  horses 
up  an  ioolined  plane,  as  with  ns,  a portion  of  the 
platform  was  raised  with  earth  on  to  a level  with 
the  floor  of  the  tracks ; so  they  walked  into  them 
quite  unoonsoioualy  as  they  would  into  a stable. 
iSome  of  them  kicked  a good  deal  when  first  tied 
up  ; bub  as  they  stood  side  by  side,  four  in  a row, 
with  their  heels  to  each  end  of  the  truck,  and 
their  noses  meeting  in  the  middle,  they  could  nob 
do  much  harm ; and  as  they  could  look  about 
them,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  frightened,  when 
they  saw  the  attendants  to  whom  they  were 
accustomed  sitting  quietly  on  the  straw  at  their 
feet.  The  last  operation  was  for  some  of  the 
men  of  tbe  commissariat  department  to  go  round 
with  hnge  piles  of  flab  circular  loaves  of  bread 
and  distribute  among  the  vans.  As  there  were 
no  lamps,  bundles  of  new  lanterns  were  bronght 
by  blue-bloQsed  men  and  deposited  on  the  plat- 
form ; this  was  done  so  surlily  that  I wondered 
if  they  were  requisitioned.” 

At  last  we  also  steamed  away  from  Saarge- 
mund 5 or  Sarregnemioes,  in  French  parlance. 
Soon  after,  on  the  right,  the  memorable 
” Spiohern  heights  ” come  into  view,  but  are  too 
distant  to  afford  any  distinct  idea  of  the  grandly- 
contested  points  of  onslaught;  still,  the  very 
viciuage  seems  to  infect  one  with  heroism,  to 
make  the  heart  throb  and  the  eye  glisten  with 
emotion. 

At  Bening-Merlberge  we  had  again  to  turn  out 
of  the  train,  and  wait  for  another  to  carry  ns  on 
to  Metz.  When  the  promised  one  arrived,  it  was 
all  but  full  of  French  prisoners  on  their  way 
home.  At  St.  Avoid  one  end  of  a shed  was 
down,  and  large  patches  of  woodwork  on  tbe 
opposite  side  were  torn  away.  At  Falconberg 
(Faulquemont)  some  poor  women  were  on  the 
platform,  seeing  their  husbands  off;  one  of  them 
was  crying  bitterly  at  parting  from  hers,  who 
was  a mere  youth,  and  looked  rather  stolid  and 
loutish.  Was  this  glory  ? and  were  they  going 
for  soldiers  ? A large  pile  of  buildings  close  to 
the  station  are  the  barracks.  Soon  after, 
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Herny,  Eemilly,  and  Conrcellee  were  passed,  and 
then  came  Metz  ! 

We  arrived  there  at  foar  o’cloot,  having  been 
ten  hoars  en  route.  The  H6tel  de  I’Europe  is 
called  the  best,  bat  we  did  not  find  it  partioa- 
larly  good}  still  the  myriads  of  German  soldiers 
everywhere  are  a sufficient  esonse  for  all  short- 
ootoings.  The  hotel  seemed  to  swarm  with 
them,  and  the  pretty  courtyard  in  front  was  con- 
tinually filled  with  saddle  and  draught  horses, 
provision  and  Inggage  carts,  and  all  the  bustle 
and  litter  of  changing  quarters,”  &o.  After 
partaking  of  some  hurried  food,  we  sallied  forth 
on  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  cathedral.  On 
the  Place  Napoleon,  in  front  of  it,  stands  the 
bronze  statue  erected  to  the  honour  of  Abraham 
Pabert,  which  bears  on  its  base  his  name,  “ A. 
Fabert,”  and  beneath,  the  pompous  inscription, 

“ Si,  pour  empeoher  qu’une  place  que  lo  roi 
m’a  confiee,ne  tombat  au  pouvoic  de  I’ennemi,  il 
fallait  mettre  & la  breche  ma  personne,  ma 
famille,  et  tout  mon  bien,  je  ne  balancerais  pas 
nn  moment  ii  le  faire.”  High-sounding  words 
these,  but  not  practically  useful } a few  sand- 
bags would  answer  tbe  purpose  much  better; 
but  this  is  just  the  sort  of  theatrical  claptrap  in 
which  your  Frenchman  delights.  Let  us  hear 
what  those  two  German  soldiers  say  who  are 
standing  before  the  statue,  and  reading  the  bom- 
bastio  inscription ; they  are  part  of  the  “ennemi,” 
and  now  hold  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  shade  of 
Faberb.  One  of  them,  a tall  poworfully-bnilt 
fellow,  pauses  a second,  then  tarns  away  with  a 
smile,  and  says,  " Ah  ! il  etait  royaliste  celui-li 
possibly  he  thinks  Imperialists  may  say  with 
truth,  “ Nous  avons  change  toot  cela.” 

Fabert  was  born  at  Metz,  1599 ; he  was  the 
sou  of  a printer  who  was  five  times  ^chevin  of 
the  town.  The  statue  is  by  tbe  sculptor  Etex; 
it  was  erected  October  30th,  1842,  and  is  a fine 
thing.  Fabert  is  represented  in  a full  suit  of 
armour,  but  without  the  helmet ; he  wears  a 
scarf  across  the  breast,  and  a large  cloak  rests 
on  his  head,  falling  in  graceful  drapery  at  tbe 
back  and  on  each  side  of  the  figure  ; thus  giving 
dignity  and  solidity.  In  1755  some  old  beiidings 
belonging  to  the  Chamoines  de  la  CathMrale  were 
razed,  in  order  to  improve  the  city,  bub  sorely 
against  the  will  of  tbe  nuns  ; beneath  them  were 
discovered  Boman  baths  of  great  size  and 
massiveness.  In  front  of  this  edifice  an  orna- 
mental balnstrade  extended,  but  of  this  only  the 
trophies  of  Boman  armour  and  weapons  were 
preserved ; the  statne  of  Fabert  occupies  the 
site  of  the  balnstrade,  aud  tbe  trophies — coarse, 
ugly  things — stand  one  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
Hdtel-de-Ville  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  baths. 

The  cathedral  is  described  by  the  Metz  guide- 
book in  high-flown  language,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  beautiful  building  of  the  sort  extant  5 but 
I must  confess  to  intense  disappointment.  An 
oratory  was  founded  on  the  site  in  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity,  and  this  alone  remained 
standing  afeer  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Attita,  451. 
In  1014  the  foundations  of  the  present  buildiug 
were  laid  by  Bishop  Thierry,  but  nothing  above 
ground  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  Different  portions  were  constructed 
in  1332, 1486,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; the  coloured  glass  in  the  rose-window 
(by  Hermann,  of  Munster)  was  painted  at  the 
end  of  tbe  fourteenth  century  ; and  those  nf  the 
choir,  on  the  right,  from  1521  to  1528,  by  Valentin 
Bonsob,  an  Alsatian.  The  cathedral  was  conse- 
crated on  its  completion.  May  24tb,  1546. 

The  view  of  the  lofty  pointed  east  end,  the 
tall  narrow  windows  filled  in  with  rioh-coloured 
glass,  mostly  blue  and  red,  is  a charming  picture  ; 
the  nave-piers  are  lofty,  and  are  formed  of  grouped 
columns  of  stone,  thickly  whitewashed  and 
coloured,  and  have  coarse  gaudy  representations 
of  religions  subjects  vilely  painted  on  them: 
“stations”  for  praying.  The  choir  takes  in  the 
crux,  extending  to  the  south  column  of  each 
tran.sept,  and  is  inclosed  in  a heavy  classic  ba- 
lustrade placed  there  in  1810  : an  utter  abomi- 
nation. The  whole  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is 
thickly  covered  with  the  same  coating  as  the 
columns ; this  has  been  scraped  away  from  a 
monumental  slab  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
transept,  which  commemorates  the  architect, 
Pierre  Perrat.  The  inscription  runs  thus  : — 

“ Desous  cest  alteit  gist  maiatre  Pierre  Perrat 
le  maeson  maistredelowraige  deleglixe  de  Saians 
et  maistre  de  lovraige  de  la  citait  de  Mes  et  de 
lesglixe  de  notre  dame  do  carme  et  de  la  grant 
esglixe  de  Tovlt  et  de  Verdun  qni  morub  le  xxv' 
jour  do  moiy  de  julet  Ian  de  giace  notre  signovr 
M • et  • cccc.” 

In  the  original  the  letters  are  all  capitals : 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a half  high,  and  are 


cub  deeply  into  the  stone.  Tbe  following  is  a 
specimen  of  tbe  lettering  : — 

>yi6novR:ffl;  aT.'aaaa; 

Oa  the  east  side  of  the  transepts  the  ground- 
tier  arches  have  rounded  heads  for  the  centre 
ones,  the  side  arches  being  slightly  pointed.  The 
carved  capitals  are  covered  with  small  delicate 
work,  which  is  continued  a little  way  down 
between  the  columns.  Under  the  lofty  clear- 
story windows  cf  the  nave  is  a deep  drapery, 
boidly  out  in  stone,  one  festoon  to  each  bay  of 
the  windows,  there  being  four  bays  between  each 
main  columu  of  tbe  nave.  Below  this  there  is  a 
broad  line  of  fine  bold  foliation,  from  which 
patches  have  been  chopped  away,  as  if  shields 
had  been  carved  there,  and  subsequently  de- 
stroyed. The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  reminded  me  somewhat  of  West- 
minster. The  east  end  is  very  beautiful.  The 
numerous  later  windows  also,  though  somewhat 
crude  and  coarse  in  colouring,  have  a certain 
richness  of  effect  that  is  grateful  to  the  eye. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  stands  a 
large  bath  of  ancient  porphyry,  10  (French)  ft. 
long,  4 ft.  wide,  and  3i  ft.  high.  It  is  cut  out  of 
a single  block,  and  was  found  at  Metz,  among 
the  ruins  of  tbe  Boman  baths.  It  has  long  been 
used  for  baptisms.  Of  the  bells  of  the  cathedral 
the  largest  is  called  the  Matte  (qy.,  4meute,  a 
disturbance,  uproar?).  This  bell  has  been  recast 
frequently,  tbe  last  time  being  in  1605.  Its 
weight  is  13,000  kilogrammes.  The  great  bell 
at  Strasbnrg,  cast  in  1427,  only  weighs  4,116 
kilogrammes.  Two  interesting  crosses  of  ivory 
are  preserved  in  the  sacristy,  one  dating  from  the 
eleventh  century,  the  other  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  latter  is  of  Flemish  work.  Also 
a cope,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Cnarlemagne, 
and  some  ancient  chalices.  Behind  the  choir, 
encircled  by  a massive  balustrade, — another 
anachronism, — is  seen  an  antique  seat  of  Oipol- 
line  marble,  cut  in  tbe  shaft  of  a Boman  column; 
it  is  known  as  the  Sidge  de  Saint  Cldment.  The 
cathedral  is,  exteriorly,  much  defaced  by  the 
wretched  little  tenements  that  cluster  closely 
around  it,  many  of  them  being  actually  affixed 
to  tbe  walls.  It  is  supported  by  flying  buttresses, 
wbiob  help  to  decorate  it ; but  tbe  forms  through- 
out are  not  beautiful.  The  roof  is  very  plain, 
and  the  two  towers,  though  ornamental  in  them- 
selves, scarcely  serve  to  retrieve  the  general 
stumpy  effect,  for  only  one  of  them  is  surmounted 
by  a spire,  which  is,  moreover,  much  too  small 
and  insignifleant  for  its  position. 

The  Esplanade  is  the  great  promenade  of 
Metz : this  is  an  extensive  piece  of  ground,  laid 
out  with  numerous  walks,  shaded  by  avenues  of 
lime  and  horae-ohesnut  trees.  The  former  were 
in  full  blossom,  and  tbe  perfume  was  delicious. 
Its  first  alleys  were  planted  in  1790 : they  were 
swarming  with  German  soldiers  when  we  saw 
them.  In  1791  tbe  demolition  of  the  citadel 
was  commenced,  under  the  fear  that  Louis  X7I. 
might  take  refuge  within  its  walls.  This  demo- 
lition was  not  effected  till  1802,  and  was  followed 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  large  ditches  which 
separated  it  from  the  town;  all  of  tbe  space  so 
gained  was  added  to  'the  Esplanade,  which  was 
completed  in  1816.  Under  the  trees  fixed  seats 
are  placed  at  intervals ; while  beyond  are  large 
parterres  filled  with  flowers,  and  most  carefully 
tended.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  flower- 
beds is  a large  fountain;  and  a pretty  covered 
orchestra  for  musicians  is  erected  close  at  band. 
Near  to  the  citadel  is  to  be  seen  the  Oratory 
of  the  Templars,  now  serving  as  a magazine  of 
artillery  implements.  It  is  buiit  in  the  IVan- 
sitional  style,  and  is  octagonal  in  form.  The 
choir  of  the  chapel  constitutes  an  apse,  and  dis- 
plays much  delicacy  of  taF-te,  though  rather 
severe  in  its  details.  It  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Metz  has  ten  gates : between  two  of  them, 
those  of  Saulcy  and  St.  Barbe,  lies  the  Nauma- 
chia,  the  space  arranged  by  the  Bomans  for 
their  naval  displays. 

A large  bnilding  adjoining  tbe  esplanade  is,  I 
conclude  from  the  description,  the  palais-de- 
justice.  I asked  some  people  who  were  sitting 
under  the  tree?,  but  they  would  not  tell,  pro- 
feasing  an  ignorance  in  which,  from  their  manner, 
I did  not  believe ; so  I settled  it  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  German  commandant  of  the  town  lived 
there.  The  site  of  the  palais-de-justice  was 
formerly  oconpied  by  the  ESteldu  Oouvernement ; 
and,  prior  to  that,  by  the  mansion  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  Duke  of  Soffolk,  when 
living  a refogee  iu  Metz.  One  facade  of  it  is 
turned  towards  the  Jardin-de-BovJRers, — a part 


of  tbe  Esplanade  that  looks  down  on  to  tbe 
Moselle,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  arches-de-  ; 
Jouy,  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  attributed  to  Drnsug,  p 
the  father  of  Germauicus  : he  who  opened  the  P 
canal  of  the  Bbine  to  the  Isael.  Former  iubabU 
tants  of  Metz  foolishly  built  their  powder-mills  (. 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  tbe  town ; they  ex*  |r 
ploded  in  1724, 1755,  and  1825,  the  first  calamity  f: 
oausing  great  damage.  !! 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Metz  are  con.  P 
sfcructed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Monastdrv 
de  Capucins,  formally  ceded  to  the  town  1813.  r 
They  were  first  laid  out  in  1802.  The  church  of  . 
the  convent,  built  1724,  serves  as  the  orangery,  ■fl 
The  gardens  are  under  the  direction  of  M.  GabrW  t 
Simon.  Gratuitous  botanical  lectures  are  givea  ^ 
there  annually.  Metz  has  fifteen  bridges, — six  'f 
across  the  Seille  and  nine  over  the  Moselle.  Of  ' 
these  latter,  the  Pont  des  Marts  requires  a few  f 
words  of  explanation,  from  tbe  peculiarity  of  its  if 
name.  It  was  of  stone,  and  was  built  by  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  towards  the  end  of  the  I 
thirteenth  century.  An  ordinance  of  the  towa,.'^ 
.dated  June  24,  1282,  conferred  on  the  hospibri,  if 
towards  defraying  the  expense,  the  proceeds  of 
the  fishing  carried  on  from  the  former  wooden  i 
bridges  on  this  point  of  the  Moselle ; and  also  the  1 
privilege  of  seizing  the  best  suit  of  clothes  of 
every  person  who  died  in  the  town.  This 
custom  is  believed  to  have  originated  the  name,  1 
and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  fact  thati 
executions  took  place  near  it,  for  none  occurred  ■ 
there  until  many  years  after  it  had  gained  its 
name, — nob,  indeed,  until  1588.  A few  years 
back  this  bridge,  being  found  much  too  narrow* 
for  modern  requirements,  was  rebuilt  by  M. 
Plaiasiard,  chief  engiueer  ofponfs  et  chauss6es,\a. 
1845  to  1847. 

Metz  was,  up  to  1480,  a notable  place  for  per-i 
formanoe  of  the  old  mystery-plays, — the  well- 
known  theatrical  representations  of  religious 
subjects,  and  of  which  the  decennial  “ Passion  • 
play”  at  Ober  Ammergau,  in  Bavaria,  is  a late 
survivor.  As  far  back  as  1412  they  were  spoken- 1 
of  as  common  occurrences  in  Metz,  while  iaParia  ! 
the  first  took  place  in  1398,  in  the  Church  of  thei: 
Holy  Trinity. 

The  fortifications  of  Metz  have  attained  an  I 
additional  renown,  since  in  the  late  war  the 
hardy  adventurous  Germans  declined  to  test 
their  strength,  and  quietly  sat  themselves  dowo' 
before  the  devoted  town,  waiting  patiently, — OL' 
possibly  impatiently, — until  their  strongest  ally, 
gaunt  Famine,  should  deliver  it  into  their 
hands. 

While  gazing  at  these  same  fortifications,  one 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  place  really  was  im-' 
pregnable,  and  for  the  first  time  I was  obliged  t6 
admit  to  myself  that  Gambetta, — much  as  I dis-: 
liked  him  for  all  tbe  mischief  he  has  done  tc 
Prance, — was  right  in  this  one  instance,  ane 
that  such  a stronghold  as  Metz  never  ought  tC' 
have  surrendered.  But  then,  there  was  that 
same  “ Gaunt  Ally ; ” and  I suppose  Bazaina 
knew  what  was  best  to  do ; especially  with  the 
soldiers  and  people  over  whom  he  had  to  rule; 
The  fort  Belle  Croix  and  its  belongings  has  10,000 
metres  of  galleries  and  mines  j and  tbe  Fort  de  la 
double  Oouronne  has  a triple  enceinte  formed  bj 
deep  ditches  filled  with  water,  their  steep  sidet 
being  covered  with  masonry,  and  the  approaches 
protected  by  drawbridges.  Vauban  gained  somt 
of  bis  high  renown  from  the  fortifications  h( 
constructed  at  Metz;  and  after  him  another 
celebrated  military  engineer,  Cormonteiognc: 
abont  a hundred  years  ago,  re-constructed  ano 
re-strengthened  the  place  very  considerably^ 
But  of  what  avail  has  been  all  this  prevision, - 
this  outlay  of  time,  labour,  and  money  ? Onlv 
222  years  had  elapsed  since  Metz  was  formally 
' ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster-- 
1648, — when,  on  October  27Dh,  1870,  we  saw  i 
again  return  to  its  former  owners. 

Leaving  Metz  by  railway,  the  entire  circuit  d 
the  town  has  to  be  made,  as  at  Strasbnrg ; tbi 
gives  good  opportunity  for  observing  the  name 
rous  earthworks  and  outpiSts  on  all  the  heighh 
distant  as  well  as  near.  Farther  on  we  sa' 
many  honsea  levelled  to  the  ground,  by  tb 
French  we  concluded  in  order  to  prevent  thei 
from  serving  as  shelter  to  the  Germans ; tb 
gardens  belonging  to  them  were,  nevertheles*: 
in  coarse  of  cultivation,  and  in  several  instance 
long  rows  of  bell  and  other  hand  glasses  were  i; 
use.  Still  farther,  we  came  upon  walls  of  ga.: 
deus,  railway  stations,  and  private  houses  thj 
had  been  loopboled  for  musketry,  but  now  ha 
the  fissures  patched  op  ; and  an  occasional  croi 
in  the  fields,  told  where  some  poor  creature  ha 
fallen  and  lay  buried. 

At  Thionville  the  station  was  docked  wil 
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» "8  and  now-withered  garlands.  Here  soldiers 
) d come  to  meet  their  friends, — also  soldiers, — 
[ )m  Metz,  bringing  wives,  babies,  and  bundles. 

■(  le  platform  was  crowded  with  military  j there 
ist  have  been  300  at  the  very  least.  We  were 
I'd  that  TMonville  had  the  half  of  its  bonses 
, rnt,  and  we  coaid  see  from  the  railway  that 
■vny  were  demolished,  and  blackened  walls  rose 
I'  on  all  sides.  It  is  strongly  fortified;  its 
t ‘ge  quadrangles  of  grass-covered  space  being 
closed  by  ditches,  with  steep  stone-walled 
les.  Anon  came  more  rains  and  more  loop- 
, les,  and  then  we  passed  along  a wide  valley 
jng  between  two  ranges  of  bold  hills ; the 
ijights  are  richly  wooded.  We  here  saw  a man 
th  a gun,  a sportsman  doubtless,  but  he  was 

I rongly  suggestive  of  a franc-tireur  j he  were  a 
ildier’s  cap,  blue  gaberdine,  and  military  trou- 
rs;  he  held  his  gun  upright  behind  his  back. 
|(i  Bettemboicrg  is  the  Douane,  bub  it  did  nob 
f ?0  us  much  trouble;  this  was  all; — ” Haben 
Jj  etwas  zu  erklilren  ? ” “ Nein,  mein  Herr ; 
>|i38en  wir  aubkommen  ? ” “0  nein ; sie  haben 
ibhts  zu  erklaren?" 

l.Luxeinhourg  Station  was  reached  about 
|()’cIock.  The  Hdbel-de-CoIogne,  which  is  called 
i.e  best,  is  very  primitive,  but  it  is  clean  and  the 
l^ople  are  civil.  The  fortifications  here  are  in 
itocesa  of  peaceful  demolition,  this  conrse  having 
jen  decided  upon  by  various  powers  as  the  only 
l»e  that  would  prevent  this  wondrously  strong 
ace  remaining,  as  of  old,  a continual  bone  of 
Intention.  The  railway  passes  by  and  through 
:ch  astounding  masses  of  strength,  that  one 
I els  positively  stunned;  to  think  how  they  ever 
luld  have  been  created,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
[.veiled,  is  equally  amazing.  I remember  hear- 
I ig  some  time  ago  that  a long  while  after  the 
.impact  of  demolitiou  had  been  made,  one  of 
[,io  contracting  parties  remonstrated  with  the 
I iwn  authorities  for  not  having  kept  faith  with 
i^gard  to  the  demolition  of  the  ibrtifleatione ; 
j hereupon  the  latter  replied,  “ Ob,  we  don’t  care 
(hetbor  they  remain  standing  or  not ; if  you 
ant  them  destroyed  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
i'  destroy  them.”  We  saw  four  or  five 
jiparato  encircling  works,  with  ditches  (now 
and  some  planted  with  trees),  steep  em- 
I'asured  walls,  and  the  like  j and  we  thought  a 
iiy  might  be  less  agreeably  spent  than  driving 
moat  Luxembourg  seeing  the  fortifications,  and 
Ispecting  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which, 
e were  told,  is  very  interesting.  A burlyyoung 
Dglisbraan,  however,  who  had  been  compelled 
I do  this  by  the  awkward  arrangement  of  the 
ains,  grumbled  loudly  at  this  sheer  waste  of 
me,  as  be  called  it. 

The  country  around  Luxembourg  is  very  tame, 
id  the  crops  were  wretohed ; nothing  seemed 
' flourish  this  year,  save  the  wild  flowers.  Here 
ley  were  very  numerous,  and  the  previous  day, 
ter  leaving  Metz,  the  banks  were  excessively 
iy  with  ecarlofcj  blue,  and  yellow.  From  a few 
ilos  beyond  Strasburg,  all  about  Metz,  and  here 
sar  Luxembourg,  the  people  seem  to  be  as  fond 
cultivating  flowers  as  they  were  unmindful  of 
lem  all  along  the  rente  to  Berlin. 

After  two  or  three  small  stations  were  passed, 
le  Douana  Beige  was  reached  at  ten  o’clock ; 
at,  BO  far  as  we  were  concerned,  only  one  box 
as  unlocked,  and  that  was  scarcely  looked  into  ; 
.ill,  all  the  luggage  had  to  be  taken  ont  of  the 
•aio,  and  afterwards  carried  back  again;  all  of 
bich  is  an  awful  waste  of  time,  and  gives  a 
sal  of  nseless  trouble  both  to  officials  and  tra- 
pllers.  At  Morlihan  we  found  a flue  country, 
|ad,  on  the  lefc,  a pretty  piece  of  water  with 
>.hite  fishing-temple  or  boathouse ; while  a 
iear  stream  runs  for  some  dietanoe  beside  the 
ailway.  Then  come  bare  downs,  rocky  and 
I'eeless  ; and  soon  the  rail  runs  along  a narrow 
alley  between  the  rocks,  then  out  upou  a wide 
:lain  of  apparently  waste  land  covered  with 
t'hat  looks  like  burnt  gorse  or  heather.  A dull 
ky  atretohed  above,  the  pleasant  bit  of  bright 
□nahine  that  warmed  and  cheered  us  a.8  we  lefc 
iiuxembourg  having  soon  departed.  A cutting 
krough  alacy-looking  rocks  with  perpendicular 
trata,  terminated  in  a wood,  with  more  waste 
and  beyond ; and  then,  Poix  St.  Hubert  was 
e^bed.  The  rocks  again  close  round,  only  suf- 
icioQt  having  been  cleared  away  to  construct 
be  rail;  the  wall  of  rock  comes  close  to  the 
oarriage  windows  on  one  side,  while,  on  the 
cpposiie  one  there  is  just  sufficient  space  lefc  for 
I few  small  houses.  Ere  long  the  valley  opens 
3Ut,  a pretty  little  mountain  stream  runs  beside 
.he  rail,  till  both  are  again  lost  among  the  rocks  ; 
ind  thus  we  go  on  for  some  miles  throagh 
wood,  rocks,  and  plain,  alternately,  crossing 
iud  re-orosaing  the  now  widened  roahing  rocky 


river.  A large  building  like  a oburcb  is  seen  on 
the  top  of  the  height  for  a moment ; then  a 
square  edifice  with  turrets  at  the  angle;  then 
up  a steep  road  goes — strange  to  say — a large 
flock  of  sheep ! “ Strange,”  because  it  is  the 

first  we  have  seen  for  many  a long  day ! The 
small  number  of  cattle  of  any  kind  we  have  met 
with  thronghout  our  journey  has  been  matter  of 
much  surprise ; what  can  have  become  of  them 
all  ? Are  they  never  turned  out  in  the  fields, 
or  were  they  all  “ requisitioned  ” and  eaten 
up  during  the  war  ? All  this  part  of  the 
Ardennes  is  extremely  flue.  Next  comes  Gru- 
pont,  lying  in  a narrow  valley  that  crossea  the 
rooky  hills  ; and  then  Jemelle  (Eochefort)  which 
has  some  grottoes  and  a ruined  castle.  Lafayette 
was  made  prisoner  here  by  the  Austrians,  1792. 

At  Assesse  four  French  or  Belgian  ladies 
and  three  children  came  into  our  oarriage,  filling 
up  all  the  seats,  so  that  my  companion  (who  had 
stepped  out  on  to  the  platform  for  a few 
seconds)  had  to  se  rdfugier  in  some  other  com- 
partment. At  Nannine,  still  another  lady  was 
invited  in  by  the  aforesaid  party,  though  they 
knew  the  seat  was  engaged  by  us.  Of  course 
one  could  not  remonstrate : so  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  be  separated  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 
I had  no  alternative  but  to  move  out  all  our 
cloaks,  books,  opera-glassea,  and  et  ceteras,  and 
get  into  another  carriage.  So  much  fox*  foreign 
politeness ! Namur  is  the  strongest  fortrees 
in  Bulgiam ; nevertheless  it  has  frequently 
changed  hands.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XtV , in 
1692. 

Just  before  wo  reached  Brussels,  out  came  the 
sun  again,  lighting  up  the  pretty  and  varied 
country,  but  which  looked  very  “ mild  ” after 
the  flue  scenery  throagh  which  we  had  so  re- 
cently passed.  At  Brusaels  we  had  to  reclaim 
our  luggage,  and  take  it  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Calais  railway.  The  cabman,  being,  we  sup- 
posed, “retained”  to  do  so,  drove  ua  to  the 
Nord  Station,  the  opposition  line;  here  the 
! porters  and  cammissionnaire  most  annoyingly 
persisted  in  ondeavonriog  to  persuade  us  to  go 
by  that  route,  at  last  even  fetching  tickets  and 
poshing  them  into  our  hands.  Finding  we  were 
determined  not  to  face  the  longer  sea  passage, 
they  then  tried  to  lift  down  our  luggage,  saying 
that  at  any  rate  that  had  better  go  vid  Osteud. 
However,  wo  resisted,  and  finally  drove  to  the 
Midi  Station,  where  we  found  we  were  quite 
right,  and  everything  was  smooth  and  orderly. 
Here  we  had  a oomfurtable  wash,  and  a capital 
dinner,  and  then  took  a drive  round  the  town, 
as  we  had  some  hoars  to  wait  ere  the  train 
started.  Surely  the  aforesaid  “badgering”  of 
travellers  is  very  disgraesful,  and  ought  to  be 
made  widely  known,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
stopped. 

The  town  of  Brussels  seems  to  be  iu  a most 
fi.ourishing  conditiou.  There  are  hundreds  of 
handsome  new  houses,  evidently  intended  for 
separate  homes,  on  the  English  system,  with 
plate-glass  windows,  double  diaiug-rooma  open- 
ing through  on  the  ground  floor,  the  walls  covered 
with  pictures,  mirrors,  and  engravings,  and  look- 
ing out  on  to  a bit  of  greenery  at  the  back.  The 
principal  streets  are  wide  roads,  with  trees 
planted  in  four  rows,  like  the  Berlin  Unter-deji- 
Linden;  there  are  also  many  streets  of  hand- 
some shops,  which  are  filled  with  beautiful  goods 
of  all  sorts;  and  the  whole  place  looks  clean 
and  well-to-do.  We  drove  past  the  back  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  Eoyal  Palace,  and 
round  to  the  front,  where  stands  the  “ Tree  of 
Liberty,”  which  is  of  goodly  size,  and  looks  in  a 
most  fionrishing  condition.  There  is  a fine  vista 
across  the  park  to  the  “Chamber.”  The  avenues 
throughout  are  so  skilfully  arranged  in  all  direc- 
tions to  gain  effect,  that  though  the  ground 
covered  is  but  small,  it  looks  a tolerably  spacious, 
very  pretty,  and  very  nice  place.  We  passed 
the  Jardin-des-Plintes  and  its  extensive  glass 
houses ; and  saw  the  outside  of  the  fine  Hotel  de 
Ville,  with  its  lofty  openwork  tower.  Opposite 
stands  the  handsome  monument  of  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horne,  who  were  beheaded  on  this 
spot  by  order  of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alva, 
1568  (see  ante,  p.  5i0).  Very  quaint  gabled 
houses  surround  this  Grande  Place.  Many  of 
them  have  their  fronts  entirely  of  glass,  the 
windows  being  so  numerous,  and  the  piers 
between  so  narrow,  as  to  give  the  effect  of  one 
large  window. 

The  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Godefroi  de 
Bouillon,  the  Crusader,  is  very  spirited.  He  it 
was  who  led  the  storming-party,  July  15,  1099, 
which  entered  Jerusalem  to  deliver  the  holy 
places  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  In  the 
Place  des  Martyrs  stands  the  monument  com- 


memorating all  those  who  died  in  the  Struggle 
for  Liberty,  September,  1830;  another  monu- 
ment, elsewhere,  is  erected  in  hononr  of  a cele- 
brated burgomaster,  named  De  Briicke,  in  which 
bij  bust  is  placed  at  the  base,  not  at  the  top: 
“ Paroequ’il  n’efcait  pas  Beige,”  said  oar  in- 
formant, which*  wo  thought  a very  niggardly 
way  of  paying  a debt  of  gratitude,  and  one  that 
savoured  more  of  a desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
“braves  Beiges,”  to  ornament  their  city  than  to 
do  honour  to  their  burgomaster.  The  Porte  de 
Hal,  a handsome  Medimval-looking  building, 
would  seem  to  have  been  reconstructed  on  the 
old  model.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  city, 
gates  ; it  is  now  called  Le  Musde,  and  contains 
ancient  armour,  weapons,  &c. 

We  loft  Brussels  at  8 30.  In  our  carriage  the 
only  passenger  besides  ourselves  was  a large 
clean-shaven  Englishman,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  dreesod  in  black,  looking  and  speakiog 
exactly  like  a Jesuit,  and,  consequently,  very 
suave  in  manner,  chatty  and  agreeable.  He  told 
ns  he  had  been  moving  about  for  many  years, 
sometimes  stationary  for  five  or  six  years  at  a 
time,  gathering  information  as  to  the  habits  and 
reaonrees,  vu-tuea  and  vioes  of  humanity  in 
general  and  of  the  poorer  classes  in  particular. 
He  gave  the  palm  as  to  good  qualities  to  the 
French,  in  preference  to  the  English,  workman, 
but  feared  the  “ International  League  ” is 
destined  to  work  great  woe  to  all  the  oiviliaod 
nations  of  the  earth.  He  spoke  of  a conversation 
he  had  had  recently  on  the  subject  with  some  cue 
high  in  office  at  Madrid,  in  which  that  same 
“ some  one  ” had  said  that  “ the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  which  supported  French  Commanism 
had  been  contributed  by  British  workmen ; ” and 
begged  him,  if  he  had  any  influence  in  bis  own 
country,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  oppose  the 
International  League,”  saying,  “ it  was  calcu- 
lated, if  left  unchecked,  entirely  to  bouleversor 
sooitty.”  He,  moreover,  said  that  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Rome  are  the  two  great  centres  from 
which  the  flood  of  desolation  will  spread  abroad, 
and  that  more  will  be  heard  ere  long  of  doings 
such  as  those  of  the  Paris  Communists.  This 
same  gentleman  told  us  of  a conversation  he  had 
with  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  in  1864,  when  ha 
said  “ a Frenchman  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects  to  govern;  be  is  like  a child,  and  re- 
quires both  firmness  and  politeness;  he  must  be 
governed  with  the  hat  in  one  hand  and  a whip  in 
the  other.” 

At  Bessieux  all  the  passengers  had  to  descend 
from  the  train  to  have  their  passports  examined ; 
they  were  re-examined  at  Calais,  and  were 
demanded  again,  and  looked  at  carefully,  as  wa 
were  walking  down  the  pier- steps  to  go  on  board 
the  Dover  aod  Calais  steamboat. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  “ An  Englishman  feels 
himself  at  home,  no  matter  in  what  quarter  of 
the  globe  he  may  happen  to  be,  directly  be  comes 
within  sight  of  the  sea.”  Therefore,  I may  now 
fairly  consider  my  journey  as  ended ; and  me- 
thinks  I cannot  better  conclude  my  narrative 
than  by  quoting  from  the  Times  for  February  4 
of  this  year  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Berlin 
correspondent’s  account  of  “ Public  Opinion  in 
Germany  ” six  months  ago, — “ These  manifesta- 
tions,” he  says,  “ are  more  to  do  hononr  to  the 
re-establiahment  of  peace  than  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  That  the  citizens  of  this  indnatrioas 
country  do  not,  even  in  the  present  tide  of 
triumph,  love  victory  for  victory’s  sake,  but  only 
because  it  is  the  foreruuner  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quaint 
iuacription  placed  high  up  on  the  Berlin  town- 
hall  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  illumina- 
tions : — 

‘ Peace  brings  wealth ; 

Wealth  brings  pride ; 

Pride  brings  war; 

War  brings  porerfy; 

Poverty  brings  humility; 

Humility  brings  peace."’ 

R.  F.  H. 


OPENING  OF  A CONVALESCENT  HOME 
FOR  HUDDERSFIELD  INFIRMARY. 

A NOBLE  gift  has  been  presented  to  the 
Hadderafield  district,  by  Mr.  Charles  Brook,  of 
Meltham  Mills,  in  the  form  of  a Convaleaoent 
Home,  erected  at  Brooklands,  as  the  locality  is 
to  be  called,  at  a total  cost  of  no  less  than 
40,000Z , inolndiug  25,0001.  for  the  endowment, 
and  12,0001.  as  the  cost  of  the  edifice.  Toe  firm 
of  Jonas  Brook  & Brothei'S  had  already  done 
much  for  Meltham,  where  this  new  edifice  has 
now  been  erected.  They  had  provided  a people  s 
park,  and  erected  a church  and  schools  there; 
and  now  this  important  addition  has  been  made 
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in  the  opening  of  the  Convalescent  Home.  The 
bnilding  stands  on  Meal  Hill,  overlooking  the 
fine  valley  which  Mr.  Brook  has  converted  into  a 
Workpeople’s  Pleasnre-groand.and  appropriated 
to  them  for  their  sole  use.  The  land  devoted  to 
the  “ Home  ” consists  of  11  acres,  the  southward 
portion  of  which  is  to  be  tamed  into  a kitchen- 
garden  and  oow-pastnres,  and  the  sloping  portion 
in  front  will  be  devoted  to  ornamental  pnrposes. 
The  bnOding  itself  is  of  Royd  Edge  stone, 
relieved  by  whi^e  rock  from  Kay’s  pit,  and  is 
erected  in  the  Early  Gothic  style.  The  mason- 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  N.  Earnshaw,  Melt- 
ham  5 and  the  bine  Welsh  slating  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hill,  of  Wakefield.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  Birchall,  of  Leeds.  He  has  relied  for 
efftct  on  the  grouping  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
bnilding,  rather  than  npon  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion or  expensive  details, — bearing  in  mind  that 
it  was  a “Home”  for  working  people  that  he 
had  to  provide,  and  not  a palace  for  the  high  and 
titled.  The  architect’s  ideas  have  been  carried 
ont  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Sons,  of  Huddersfield, 
who  have  had  charge  of  Mr.  Birchall’s  plans. 

The  front  of  the  main  building,  which  faces 
the  north-east,  is  190  ft.  long.  A projecting 
centre,  rising  to  the  tower,  is  devoted  to  the 
administrative  department — the  matron’s  rooms 
being  to  the  left  and  the  master’s  to  the  right. 
On  each  side  of  the  centre  extend  the  sections 
allotted  to  the  inmates,  women  to  the  left,  men 
to  the  right — the  accommodation  for  whom 
allows  of  sixty  residents — thirty  of  each  sex. 
By  erecting  more  beds,  and  somewhat  cramping 
the  space  now  allotted  to  each,  more  in  number 
might  be  accommodated.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  is,  on  each  hand  from  the  entrance-hall,  a 
bedroom  for  the  infirm,  42  fc.  long  by  19  ft. 
broad.  A great  feature  in  the  whole  building  is 
the  preventive  measure  taken  against  over- 
crowding. The  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  and 
allow  of  more  cubic  feet  of  air  per  inmate  than 
is  prescribed  by  anthority ; while  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow’s  advice  with  regard  to  light  has 
not  been  forgotten.  Between  each  couple  of 
beds  is  a chest  of  drawers,  a key  for  one  of  which 
is  given  to  each  inmate  j and  every  one  is  pro- 
vided with  a chair  at  his  or  her  bedside.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  are  also  day-rooms, — each 
being  35  ft,  long  by  27  fc.  broad — where  the 
inmates  may  sit  and  chat,  amuse  themselves 
with  chess,  draughts,  or  reading,  or  sit  in  the 
bay-windows,  commanding  views  of  the  land- 
scape. The  male  patients,  also,  who  prefer  it, 
can  smoke  in  a room  provided  for  that  purpose; 
and  every  means  of  suitable  recreation  are  pro- 
vided for  the  women.  Separate  staircases  for 
each  sex  condnet  to  the  two  night  wards  on  each 
hand,  which  are  situated  immediately  above  the 
infirm  bedrooms  and  the  day-rooms.  There  are 
also  two  smaller  wards  for  ca^es  requiring 
peculiar  treatment,  and  which  may  also  be  used 
by  children.  The  lavatories  and  bath-rooms  are 
furnished  with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  are 
conveniently  sitnated.  The  central  part  of  the 
main  building  on  the  ground  floor  oonsists  of  the 
matron’s  and  nnrses’  bedrooms  and  storerooms, 
whence,  proceeding  along  a corridor,  is  reached 
a large  dining-hall,  50  ft.  by  24  ft,,  with  lofty 
ridge-shaped  roof,  open.  The  hall  is  lighted 
with  lancet  windows  at  each  end,  and  a rose- 
window  above.  The  “ hole  in  the  wall  ” through 
which  the  food  is  to  be  sent  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining-hall  is  calculated  to  save  labour. 
Close  at  hand  is  a reservoir  capable  of  holding 
an  ordinary  supply  of  water  for  forty  days  j and 
there  is  also  a brook  (supplying  the  mills,  running 
hard  by),  from  which  a main  is  to  be  laid  to  the 
“ Home.” 

As  the  ohnreh  at  Meltham  Mills  is  close  at 
hand,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  devote 
any  portion  of  the  new  bnilding  to  the  special 
purposes  of  worship. 

The  conformation  of  the  grounds  is  in  keeping 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  building.  Close 
to  the  men’s  side  of  the  building  there  is  to  be 
a bowling-green,  and  a croquet-lawn  will  be 
made  for  the  use  of  the  women  on  their  side. 

The  gasfittings,  both  chandeliers  and  brackets, 
are  from  special  designs  by  Mr.  Birchall,  and 
consist  of  a bine  stem,  with  tinted  reflex  leaves. 

The  contractors  for  this  work  were  Messrs. 
G.  Walsh  & Son,  Halifax,  who  have  also  done 
the  plumbing  and  glazing.  Almost  all  the 
furniture  in  the  bnilding  is  stained  pine.  The 
contractors  for  the  furniture,  and  also  for  the 
joiners’  and  carpenters’  work,  were  Messrs.  W. 
Myers  & Son,  of  Meltham  Mills.  The  plastering 
has  been  done  by  Mr,  James  Wilkinson,  of 
Huddersfield;  the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  A.  Heaps 
& Co.,  of  Huddersfield  j the  hot-air  heating 


apparatus  by  Messrs.  Stnart&  Smith,  Wakefield  ; 
and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  J.  Preston  & Son, 
Haddersfield. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  “ Home  ” was  laid 
on  the  28Dh  of  October,  1868,  by  the  Marqnis  of 
Ripon,  with  full  Masonic  honours,  and  in  the 
presence  of  12,000  spectators  ; and  the  opening 
has  been  one  of  great  rejoioiug  also. 


INIGO  JONES’S  WATER-GATE. 

Sia, — Tour  correspondent,"  W.  C.,”  sees  “with 
regret  ” this  interesting  relic  “ half  buried,”  and 
he  recommends  its  being  “ raised  ” so  as  to  form 
*'  another  and  convenient  entrance  ” to  the  Em- 
bankment enclosure.  My  feeling,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  to  let  the  “relic”  stand  where 
it  is,  and  to  snrround  it  with  a well  and  railing, 
so  that  it  might  remain  as  a memorial  to  future 
generations  of  the  old  level  and  line  of  the  river 
bank,  as  well  as  of  its  architect.  Examples  of 
such  treatment  of  ancient  monamenta  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  they  tell  their 
own  tale  in  a very  striking  manner.  Witness, 
e.g.,  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severns,  the  column 
of  Phooas,  and  the  fornm  of  Trajan  in  Rome.  . 

W.  E.  L. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  LEEDS. 

The  report  of  the  recent  inquiry  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Leeds,  by  Mr.  J.  Netten 
Radoliffo,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Privy 
Connoil,  has  been  issued.  Lseda  has  long  had 
an  excessive  mortality,  from  diarrheeal  diseases. 
The  report  contains  much  information,  under 
various  heads;  but  the  principal  facts  and  infer- 
ences which  it  sets  forth  are  thus  briefly  recapitu- 
lated : — 1.  Notwithstanding  the  execution  of 
permanent  sanitary  works,  at  a coat  of  probably 
a million  of  money,  and  the  establishment  for 
several  years  of  a regnlarly-organised  health 
department,  the  mortality  of  the  town  and 
borough  of  Leeds,  particularly  from  certain  kinds 
of  preventible  diseases, — namely,  diarrhoea  and 
ferer, — is  still  excessive.  2.  The  deaths  from 
diarrhoea  and  from  fever,  and  the  total  mortality 
from  all  oansas,  which  during  the  ten  years 
1851-60  had  been  respectively  at  the  annual 
rate  per  10,000  of  the  population  of  22,  10,  and 
277,  were  during  the  five  years  1866-70  at  the 
aonnal  rate  of  24,  14,  and  299.  3.  The  causes 
which  have  chiefly  given  rise  to  this  excessive 
mortality  are: — (1)  In  respect  to  diarrhcoa  and 
enterio  fever — (o)  An  indefensible  method  of 
excrement-disposal, — namely,  the  common  privy- 
wich-middenstead,  ooostrncted  and  perpetuated 
in  its  most  offensive  and  dangerous  form, 
although  its  mischievous  effects  upon  the  health 
of  the  population  had  been  repeatedly  indicated 
daring  the  past  forty  years;  (b)  A faulty 
regulation  of  the  sewers,  the  necessary  means  to 
prevent  flow  of  sewar-air  into  honses,  and  into 
closed  and  blind  courts  and  blind  yards,  having 
been  neglected,  and  no  provision  made  for 
systematic  flashing,  under  condiiions  in  which 
such  flashing  was  peculiarly  needed ; (c)  A 
water-supply  in  quantity  either  insaffioient  or 
ioBuffioiently  adapted  to  meet  the  proper  require- 
ments of  the  sewers,  and  of  which  the  impure 
quality  was  probably  not  without  influence. 
2.  In  respect  to  fever  generally — (a)  The  preva- 
lent cnetom  of  building  honses  back  to  back,  and 
particularly  the  aggravation  of  the  unwholesome 
states  arising  from  this  custom  (or  indepen- 
dently of  it,  when  through-ventilation  of  houses 
is  not  provided),  by  their  erection  in  closed  and 
blind  courts  aud  blind  yards.  Also  the  nse  of 
cellar-dwellings. 

The  recommendations  of  Mr.  Radcliffe  are 
snch  as  must  be  of  value  to  all  towns.  He  puts 
foremost  the  question  of  the  means  of  removing 
animal  excreta,  chiefly  from  privies.  In  Leeds 
it  is  inferred  that  water-closets  cannot  be  largely 
adopted,  and  therefore  comes  the  question  of  the 
frequent,  even  daily,  removal  by  authority  of  the 
contents  of  ashpits,  the  reducing  of  them  very 
much  in  size,  and  the  regular  deodorising  of  the 
excrement  by  covering  it  with  ashes.  He  urges 
a completion  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  with 
flushing  and  ventilation ; an  augmentation  and 
porifioation  of  the  water-supply  ; the  prohibibitn 
of  back-to-back  houses  ; aud  the  opening  of  blind 
oourts  and  alleys. 

The  case  of  Lseds  tends  to  show  that 
ample  powers  and  enormous  outlay  are  not 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  removing  the 
preventible  causes  of  disease.  A million  of 
money  has  in  this  case  been  spent,  and  “ the 
sewerage  work  done  by  the  corporation  has  been 
BO  considerable,  that  an  appreciable  return  for 


this  costly  labour  in  the  improved  health  and  i 
lessened  mortality  of  the  town  and  suburbs  I 
might  have  been  reasonably  looked  for  ; bat  na  ] 
such  improvement  is  shown,”  just  because  the  t| 
work  has  not  been  completed.  In  fact,  the  ^1 
annual  death-rate  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  I 
rather  greater  than  in  the  previous  ten,  from  I 
diarrhoea,  fever,  and  from  all  causes.  The  cor- 
poration has  bad  abundant  powers,  of  no  recent  j 
origin,  and  they  have  been  freely  used  for  a 
generatioD.  What  they  have  done  in  the  way  of 
sewerage  and  water  supply,  however,  are  easen. 
tial  in  themselves,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  more  i 
use  when  other  essentials  have  been  attended  t0|, 
and  the  work  of  sanitary  reform  completed. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
DRAINAGE  OF  LONDON. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry  the  i 
population  of  London  was  from  35,000  to  40,00(1,  1 
or  about  ninety  times  less  than  it  is  at  present,  i 
The  houses  were  built  of  wood,  with  high-pitched  : 
roofs,  covered  with  straw  or  reeds,  facing  narrow  i 
ill-paved  streets,  croas-Ianes,  and  alleys.  At  this  i 
time,  however,  there  were  within  the  City  walla,  fj 
besides  numerous  churches  and  chnrcbyari38,"ij 
many  open  spaces  studded  with  trees,  and  large  ^ 
detached  residences  and  conventnal  buildings  ij 
Burronuded  with  gardens.  The  suburbs  flanking 
the  City,  especially  about  Holborn,  and  towards  t 
Westminster,  consisted  of  opulent  villas  and  i 
mansions,  embosomed  in  spacious  gardens,  with  ^ 
shrubberies,  vineyards,  and  orchards.  The  ' 
country,  stretching  eastward,  westward,  and  i 
northward  for  miles,  consisted  of  rich  arable  and  ' 
pasture  lands,  divided  by  hedgerows,  interspersed 
with  forest  trees ; fertile  meadows,  watered  by 
clear  sparkling  brooks ; large  pools,  the  haunt  i 
of  wild  fowl,  and  containing  store  of  good  . 
fish  ; coppices,  commons,  and  extensive  woods  ; 
and  pleasant  villages  surrounding  triangular  ' 
greens.  To  the  present  generation,  who  know  • 
the  metropolis  only  as  a huge  labyrinth  of  roads,  • 
streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  it  is  difficolfc  to  1 
realise  its  ancient  rural  aspect.  Not  more  than  * 
150  years  ago  Bow,  Stepney,  Hackuey,  Dalston, 
Hoxton,  Isliugton,  St.  Panoras,  St.  Giles's,  St.  > 
Marylebooe,  Chelsea,  and  other  outlying  places  v 
were  scattered  country  villages,  the  intervening  : 
spaces  consisting  of  green  fields,  woodland  -• 
patches,  corn-fields,  and  parks,  interaooted  by 
rural  roads  and  shady  lanes,  the  expanse  being, 
in  fact,  like  the  ooontty  is  now  north  of  Hornsey,  ‘ 
Higbgate,  and  Hampstead. 

In  1190,  2 Richard  I.,  Henry  Fitz-Eylwin  was  ; 
appointed  tho  first  Mayor  of  London,  which  office  t' 
he  held  twenby-fonr  years.  Owing  to  the  com. ; 
bustible  natnre  of  the  materials  hitherto  used  . 
in  house-boUding,  the  City  had  often  been  : 
devastated  by  fire ; but,  with  the  view  to  prevent  r 
this  in  future,  Fitz-Eylwin  established,  in  the  : 
first  year  of  his  mayoralty,  a code  of  ordinances  r. 
for  building,  which  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  : 
first  Metropolitan  Buildings  Aot. 

The  party-walls  were  ordered  to  be  built  of : 
stone,  16  ft.  high  by  3 ft.  thick  ; and  if  recesses  i 
were  formed  in  either  side,  they  were  to  be  no 
more  than  1 ft.  deep : so  that  if  they  happened  : 
to  be  back  to  back,  the  wall  between  them  would  ' 
be  1 ft.  thick.  The  roofs,  which  rested  on  the  : 
party  walls,  and  were  high-pitched,  with  gables  i 
back  and  front,  were  to  be  covered  with  tiles  or  i 
slates,  instead  of  thatch.  This  method  of  build-  • 
ing,  it  was  thought,  would  prevent  fire  in  one  i 
house  from  spreading  to  the  houses  on  either 
side.  The  rain-water  from  the  roofs,  which  waff  i 
received  into  gutters  laid  along  the  party-walls, 
with  parapet-walls  between  them,  was  to  be  dia*  i 
charged  by  down-pipes  on  to  the  streets,  or  into 
barrels,  for  patting  out  fires, — backets,  ladders,  ii 
aud  ropes  with  grappling-irons,  being  kept  for 
this  purpose  at  appointed  places.  Directions  were  i 
also  given  as  to  the  projections  of  girders,  floor-  : 
joists,  aud  windows  over  the  highways  ; as  well  • 
as  to  tbe  making  and  using  of  tho  street-gutters,  i 
which,  at  this  time  received  the  liquid  refuse  i 
from  the  houses  as  well  as  the  rainfall  from  the  ■ 
roofs  and  streets.  The  only  other  reference  to 
drainage  was  a provision  that  the  cesspits  under, 
the  “ necessaries”  were  to  be  excavated  at  least  !■ 
3 ft.  away  from  the  walls  or  fences  dividing  the  : 
houses  from  each  other. 

The  honses  generally  were  two  stories  high.: 
The  lower,  or  gronnd-floor  story,  being  level 
with  the  street,  was  used  for  basiness  and  living.  i 
The  upper  story,  together  with  ihe  apace  in  the  l 
roof,  was  the  solarium.  At  the  back,  a flight  oft 
stairs  led  to  the  upper  floor,  and  an  inclined  step- 
ladder  thence  to  the  garret,  As  nothing  wa3t 
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I d in  the  bnilding  code  aboot  fireplaces  and 
imneys,  it  is  inferred  that  the  rooms  at  this 
le  had  none,  but  that  the  fuel,  which  consisted 
.efly  of  charcoal,  made  in  the  neighbouring 
I eats,  was  burnt  on  stone  hearlhs,  or^in 
iziera,  the  products  of  combustion  escaping 
the  windows  and  doors.  The  kitchens,  which 
' re  at  the  rear  of  the  bouses,  had  fireplaces  for 
liking,  ovens  for  baking,  and  chimneys  for 
Irying  off  the  smoke.  Soon  after,  however, 
i il  came  into  use,  when  chimneys  were  made 
i the  party-walls  to  take  away  the  smoke.  At 
,a  period,  also,  only  the  windows  of  ohurohes 
d a few  windows  in  the  castles  and  mansions 
.,the  nobility  were  glazed.  The  windows  of 
5 houses  occupied  by  the  people  were  filled  in 
th  lattice- work,  or  else  with  oiled  linen-cloth, 
th  shutters  for  closing  at  night  and  during  in- 
iiment  weather.  The  ground  floor  of  most  of 
3 houses  was  neither  boarded  nor  paved,  but 
insisted  of  clay,  beaten  hard  and  smooth.  This 
s strewed  with  rushes,  which  were  ocoa- 
iinally  renewed  j but  the  surface  beneath,  as  it 
,3  seldom  swept  or  cleaned,  became  coated 
th  dirt  and  fat,  fragments  of  fish,  and  every- 
ing  that  was  nasty,  the  vapour  therefrom 
ing  most  pernicious. 

Until  the  fourteenth  century  few  underground 
aina  had  been  laid  in  the  City.  The  gutters 
oning  down  the  middle  of  the  streets  and 
oes  to  the  watercourses  and  river  carried 
f the  rain  from  the  roofs  and  streets,  and  the 
iste  or  slop  water  from  the  houses.  The  latter 
IS  brought  out  from  the  houses  and  poured 
:o  the  gutters.  Fishmonger.?,  however,  who 
jre  located  chiefly  in  Fish-street-hill  and  Old 
lah-streeb  (whence  the  names),  were  compelled 
’ carry  their  dirty  water  down  to  the  river.  The 
ireeta  and  lanes  at  this  period  were  paved  with 
sulder-pebbles  laid  on  the  soft  ground.  'As  this 
>ving  BOOQ  beoame  loose  and  wavy  by  traffic, 
.rts  with  heavy  loads,  and  carts  with  iron  tires 
; the  wheels,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  over  it. 
Oreover,  the  house-slops  saturated  the  ground 
i^neath,  and  stood  in  the  hollows  on  the  surface, 
■pwards  defraying  the  cost  of  laying  and  re- 
iiiring  the  paving,  tolls  were  levied  on  all  carts 
•teriug  the  City  with  firewood  and  charcoal. 
I^bably  this  was  the  origin  of  the  coal  duty, 
ich  house  had  a " necessary  ” at  the  back,  with 
cesspit  beneath  from  4 fc.  to  8 ft.  diameter, 
d from  6 ft.  to  12  fc.  deep,  ateened  with  porous 
bble  masonry.  Through  this  and  the  gravelly 
ttom  the  liquid  freely  permeated  into  the  sur- 
unding  earth,  and  polluted  the  springs  and 
ills.  As  the  cesspits  became  full,  the  soil  was 
loketed  out  after  midnight,  and  carted  to  the 
ineral  depbb  for  it  north  of  the  City,  between 
ripplegate  and  Bishopsgate.  Latrines,  for  the 
jcommodatioii  of  the  public,  were  placed  over 
.0  Wallbrook,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Thames.  Men 
klled  rakers  were  employed  by  the  wards  to  rake 
ul  cleanse  the  ditches  and  water-courses,  and  to 
veep  the  streets.  The  liquids  they  swept  down 
le  gutters  into  the  ditches  and  water-courses, 
id  the  mud  and  other  refuse  they  removed  to 
.y  stalls  in  the  wards,  whence  it  was  carried 
way  by  the  night-carts  to  the  same  shoots  as 
le  night-soil.*  By  this  system  of  draining  and 
aving  it  is  evident  that  the  houses  and  streets 
last  have  been  always  more  or  leas  filthy,  and 
ave  smelt  abominably. 

The  natural  soil  beneath  the  City  consists  of 
eds  of  alluvial  gravel  and  sand  overlying  the 
lOndon  blue  clay.  Formerly  these  beds  were 
ill  of  water,  and  from  wells  sunk  into  them  the 
itizens  drew  water  for  household  purposes.  A 
reat  many  houses  had  each  a separate  well, 
'hilo  here  and  there  several  houses  had  only  one 
'ell  between  them.  There  were  also  public 
'Oils  in  the  streets,  and  notably  one  alongside 
;aoh  eburohyard.  Bub  about  the  first  quarter  of 
|he  thirteenth  century,  owing  to  the  proximity 
•f  the  cesspools  and  churchyards  to  the  wells, 
he  water  in  the  latter  had  become  so  polluted 
■ly  the  percolations  from  the  former,  that  “ the 
iiitizens  were  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
meet  water  for  the  poor  to  drink  and  the  rich 
'o  dress  their  meat.”f  This  was  found  in  nine 
iprings  bubbling  out  of  the  gravelly  soil  near 
;he  village  of  Tyburn.  In  1236,  2l8b  Henry  III., 
ffiese  springs  were  granted  to  the  citizens,  who 
shortly  after  collected  them  into  a reservoir  near 
ihe  south-west  corner  of  Stratford-place,  Oxford- 
street.  From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  con- 


* In  1389, 12tli  Richardll.,  the  streets  were  naed  aa  com- 
mon lay  stalls.  The  annoyance  in  consequence  was  so 
great  that  proclamation  was  made  " that  no  person  do  lay 
any  dung  or  any  other  ordure  in  any,  street,  ditch,  or 
nrer  upon  penalty  of  201,” 
t Stow. 


veyed,  by  a 6-m.  leaden  pipe,  5,478  yards  in 
length,  to  the  Great  Conduit  in  Weatoheap.  The 
pipe  was  laid  to  St.  James’s-lull,  Piccadilly,  and 
thence  to  the  King’s  Mews,  opposite  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Charing-oroBB,  the  course  thus  far  being 
through  open  fields.  Thence  it  was  carried 
along  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  over  Fleet  Bridge, 
aud  up  Ludgate-hill  to  Cheapside.  A small 
branch  was  taken  from  the  main  bo  supply  the 
King’s  Mews,  and  another  to  supply  a conduit  in 
Fleet-street.  By  the  munificenoe  of  some  of  the 
City  merchants,  springs  at  Islington,  Highbury, 
Hackney,  Dalston,  and  elsewhere  were  after- 
wards brought  by  leaden  pipes  to  conduits  at 
different  parts  of  the  City.  For  346  years,  that 
is,  from  1236  to  1582,  these  springs  supplied  the 
City  with  water,  which  was  delivered  at  the 
houses  by  water-carriers;  but  in  1582,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  water  yielded  by  all  the  springs 
proving  insufficienb  for  the  increased  population, 
Thames  water  was  pumped  up  by  water-wheels 
turned  by  the  tides  at  London  Bridge,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Broken  Wharf,  Upper  Thamea- 
street,  through  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  into 
the  houses  along  the  south  part  of  the  City. 
Thirfcy.one  years  after,  in  1613,  several  large 
springs,  at  Amwell  and  Chadwell,  between  Wai’e 
and  Hertford,  twenty  miles  from  London,  were 
brought  by  an  open  winding  channel,  called  the 
New  River,  thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  into  a 
reservoir  on  the  high  ground  south-west  of 
Islington,  whence  the  water  was  conveyed  by 
main-pipes  of  elm  and  service-pipes  of  lead  into 
the  houses  along  the  north  part  of  the  City. 
From  these  springs  and  others,  as  well  as  by 
water  brought  into  the  New  River  channel  from 
the  Lea,  the  Spital  Brook,  and  the  Northall 
district,  the  whole  of  the  City,  together  with 
large  districts  west  and  north  of  it,  are  now 
supplied  with  water. 

The  result  of  supplying  the  houses  with  water 
directly  by  pipes  was  that  more  waste  water 
was  produced,  and  consequently  the  recipient 
watercourses  became  more  polluted  than  hereto- 
fore. Indeed,  they  had  become  so  foul  in 
1606,  that  Parliament  in  that  year  passed  an 
Act  placing  “ail  watercourses  falling  into  the 
Thames  within  two  miles  of  London  ’’  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  seven  Commissions  of  Sewers,  and 
a general  cleansing  of  them  took  place.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  town  drainage  was  not  then 
understood.  It  was  never  considered  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  streams  as 
well  as  the  atmosphere  and  subsoil  of  towns 
from  pollution,  that  water  supply  and  house 
drainage  should  be  co-exiatenb  and  connected, 
and  that  the  latter  should  ba  nnconnectsd 
with  the  arrangements  for  surface  drain- 
age. When  a system  of  main  water-pipes  is 
laid  down  throughont  a town,  with  branches 
, carried  into  the  honses  for  snpplying  the  kitchens, 
sonlleries,  washhouses,  aud  water-closets  with 
water,  a return  system  of  main  drain-pipoa 
should  also  be  pub  down,  with  branches  leading 
into  them  from  the  houses,  for  removing  the  foul 
water  poured  down  the  sinks,  and  the  ohamber- 
alops  and  fcocal  matter  from  the  closets,  both 
mains  and  branches  being  unconnected  with  any 
surface  drainage  whatever.  From  the  water- 
pipes  terminating  over  sinks  and  to  closets,  flush- 
ing-pipes with  stop-cocks  (to  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  local  boards  or  the  water  companies) 
should  be  connected  with  the  drain-pipes  under 
all  the  inlets,  which  should  be  syphon-trapped  j 
and  from  the  branch  and  main  drains  ventilating- 
pipes  should  be  carried  high  above  the  house- 
tops. This  system  would  be  sanitary  drainage  ; 
for,  as  the  drain-pipes  would  be  in  long 
lengths,  with  sealed  joints  and  of  impermeable 
materials,  the  same  as  the  water-pipes,  there 
would  be  no  percolation  of  sewage  through  them 
into  the  subsoil  under  the  houses  and  streets ; 
and,  as  the  brauch  and  main  drains  would  be 
provided  with  flashing  and  ventilating  pipes,  and 
the  inlets  with  syphon-traps,  they  would  be  well 
flushed  by  turning  the  stop-cooks,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  accumulation  of  deposit  in  them  ; 
and  they  would  be  constantly  ventilated  and 
trapped,  so  that  there  would  be  no  escape  of 
noxious  gases  from  them  into  the  air  of  the 
houses  and  streets.  Had  Parliament  understood 
snch  a combined  system  of  water  supply  and 
drainage  as  this  when  it  passed  the  Acta  above 
referred  to,  as  also  the  Aot  authorising  the  New 
River  to  be  made  to  a reservoir  in  Islington,  with 
pipes  thence  to  the  honses  in  the  City  for  supply- 
ing  them  with  water,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
would  at  the  same  time  have  required  the  City 
corporation  to  oonstruot  a main  drain  from 
London  independently  of  the  Thames,  and  en- 
forced the  laying  of  drains  into  it  from  the  houses 


for  carrying  off  the  foul  water  separately  from 
the  drains  discharging  the  surface  and  subsoil 
water  into  the  watercourses.  Had  this  been 
done, — and  nothingwould  have  been  more  simple, 
practical,  and  efficient, — no  pollnted  streams  and 
river,  and  no  choking  and  stinking  drains  and 
sewers,  would  now  be  in  existenoe. 

Hitherto,  however,  land  and  house  owners 
had  themselves  used,  and  bad  suffered  their 
tenants  to  use,  the  street  gutters  and  brooks  for 
carrying  off  the  drainage.  They  were  so  accus- 
tomed  to  this,  that  they  could  think  of  no  other 
plan  for  removing  tho  increased  quantity  of 
waste  water  than  that  of  using  the  brooks  as 
outfalls,  and  of  laying  drains  from  them  and  the 
river,  along  the  lowest  streets  and  lanes,  with 
gullies  oommunicafcing  with  the  surface.  At 
first  the  slops  from  kitchens  and  washing-places, 
aud  the  rain  from  yards  and  courts,  ran  in  open 
or  covered  channels  through  the  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  thence  down  the  gnllies  ; but  owing 
to  the  continued  flooding  and  looseuing  of  the 
street  paving,  the  drains  (or  sewers,*  as  they 
were  afterwards  called) , were  gradually  brought 
up  to  the  front  or  back  of  the  honses,  whence 
underground  drains  were  laid  into  them,  but 
unconnected  with  the  cesspools,  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  retained  and  emptied  after  mid- 
night as  heretofore.  While  this  restriction  was 
enforced,  the  waste  water  discharged  into  the 
sewers  was  not  nearly  so  noxious  as  it  was  afeer 
it  and  the  fmcal  matter  passed  together  into 
drains  leading  from  the  cesspools  into  the 
sewers.  This  was  accomplished  by  carrying 
drains  from  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  wash- 
ing-places into  the  cesspools,  and  by  the  Courts 
of  Sewers  permitting  overflow  drains,  with  fine 
gratings  placed  across  them,  to  be  laid  from 
the  cesspools  into  the  drains  connected  with  the 
sewers. 

In  this  manner  the  system  of  town-drainage 
now  in  operation  was  partially  established. 
It  was  completed  by  the  incroduotion  of  water- 
closets.  These  consisted,  at  first,  of  earthen- 
ware pans,  fitted  into  vertical  pipes,  dipping 
some  inches  below  the  overflow  drains  from 
the  cesspools.  Soma  pans  were  kept  clear 
by  water  laid  on  to  them  from  oisterns, 
placed  on  higher  levels,  bat  most  of  them  by 
pouring  the  house-slops  down  them.  In  1776 
the  first  patent  was  taken  for  a water-closet. 
Two  years  after  Bramah  invented  and  patented 
the  valve  closet.  This  soon  superseded  all  other 
contrivances  of  the  kind,  and  is  that  mostly  em- 
ployed, with  improvements,  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  put  up  chiefly  in  mansions  and  public  build- 
ings, the  expense  of  the  force-pump  and  cistern 
for  Bupplyiag  it  with  water  preventing  its  adop- 
tion io  smaller  houses.  In  time,  however,  by 
Bubstitating  iron  mains  for  wood,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  steam-engine  for  pumping  water  through 
them  into  oisterns  on  the  highest  stories  of  the 
bouses,  which  rendered  the  band-pump  and  other 
appliances  connected  with  tho  closet  apparatus 
unnecessary,  the  cost  of  the  closet  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  large  nnmbers  were  used. 

The  seven  Sewers  Commissions,  between 
whom  the  metropolis  was  originally  divided,  had 
jnrisdiotion  over  surface  drainage  only.  Charged 
with  cleansing,  repairing,  and  maintaining  the 
natural  watercourses  draining  certain  districts 
into  the  Thames,  they  exercised  power  over  the 
surface  drainage  of  such  districts  by  permitting 
sewers  to  be  put  down  from  the  watercourses, 
and  drains  to  be  laid  from  houses  into  such 
sewers,  for  carrying  off  the  pluvial  and  waste 
water  therefrom  ; but  fmcal  matter  they  utterly 
interdicted  under  penalty  from  passing  into  the 
drains  and  sewers,  and  therefore  necessarily 
compelled  old  cesspools  to  be  retained,  new  ones 
to  be  made,  and  all  of  them  to  bo  emptied  in 
the  manner  before  stated.  Practically,  however, 
by  the  introdnobioD, — 

1.  Of  the  water  supply  ; 

2.  Of  drains  from  the  cesspools  into  the 

sewers;  and 

3.  Of  water-closets  discharging  into  the  cess- 

pools, 

this  interdict  was  rendered  inoperative,  because, 
when  the  acoumolations  in  the  cesspools  reached 
the  level  of  the  overflow  drains,  the  fmeal  refuse 
(which  readily  dissolves  in  water)  passed  off  with 
the  water  through  the  gratings  into  the  drains, 
and  by  these  into  the  sewers.  But  now,  as  the 
sewers  themselves  had  been  built, — 

1.  Large  enough  for  men  to  pass  throngh 

them  ; 

• These  sewers  were  put  down  from  time  to  time,  by 
and  at  the  eipense  of  the  land  or  house  owners,  at  what 
depths  and  gradients,  of  what  sizes  and  forms,  aud  with 
what  materials  they  pleased. 
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2.  With  wide  flat  bottoms,  like  ditches  for  i 

receiving  and  discharging  snrface  and 
• waste  water  only  ; and 

3.  Withont  suEBoient  and  regnlated  falls  for 

accelerating  the  sewage  flow, — 
they  became  choked  with  fcooal  deposit,  which 
was  removed  from  time  to  time  as  had  been 
done  from  the  cesspools  j and  thus  was  the 
trade  of  the  nightman  transferred  from  the  cess- 
pools to  the  sewers. 

About  the  year  1840,  inquiries  began  to  be 
made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  largo  popu- 
lations. It  resulted  from  these  inquiries  that  ; 
undue  sickness  and  malignant  diseases  were 
caused  or  intensified  by  bad  drainage,  bad  water  : 
supply,  and  bad  ventilation.  As  regards  the 
drainage,  where  there  was  any,  it  was  found  to  be 
by  open  channels,  or  porous  brick  drains  and 
sewers,  discharging  either  into  open  ditches, 
natural  streams,  or  rivers.  It  was  also  found 
that  every  house  bad  one  cesspool  at  least,  and 
some  two  or  more ; that  a few  of  these  cesspools, 
having  water-closets  in  connexion  with  them, 
had  overflow  drains  discharging  into  the  ditches  j 
or  the  sewers,  and  that  the  remainder,  having 
no  such  drains,  were  emptied  periodically.  Thns 
were  the  populations  found  to  be  living  amidst 
the  filth  they  produced;  and,  owing  to  the 
refuse  being  allowed  to  enter  the  porons  brick 
drains  and  sewers  which  received  the  rainfall, 
and  to  the  retention  of  the  accnmolations  in 
the  cesspools,  the  snbsoil  became  saturated  by 
the  permeation  of  the  filth,  tbe  atmosphere  con- 
taminated by  the  emanations  therefrom,  and  tbe 
streams  and  rivers  polluted  by  the  sewage  dis- 
charged into  them.  It  was  supposed,  and  persisted 
in  by  those  who  conducted  the  inquiries,  that 
the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  consisted  in, — 

1.  Flushing  the  sewers  ; 2.  Making  them  egg- 
shaped  ; 3.  Curving  the  junctions  ; and  4. 
Improving  tbe  fall. 


These  constructive  improvements  were  more 
or  less  excellent,  as  tending  to  utilise  the  sewage 
I currents  as  a motive  power,  and  so  to  prevent 
: deposit.  But  they  could  not  delay,  but  rather 
1 hastened  the  generation  and  escape  of  foal  gases ; 

[ for  it  is  a fact  that  agitation  of  sewage  from 
' shaking  it,  or  accelerating  the  flow,  causes  it 
more  readily  to  part  with  its  noxious  cousti- 
tuents.  This  is  verified  by  the  old  saying  that 
I “ the  more  a certain  noxious  matter  is  stirred  the 
' worse  it  smells  ; " that  is,  the  more  the  noxious- 
ness is  liberated  into  the  air.  By  reason  of  this 
it  will  be  found  upon  full  examination  that  the  air 
in  tewers  with  rapid  sewage  currents  is  more  foul 
than  the  air  in  sewers  where  the  sewage  is 
almost  stagnant,  or  has  sluggish  currents ; and 
hence  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
I nexion  between  sewage  drains  and  surface 
' drains,  in  order  that  the  intensified  gases  con- 
I stantly  engendering  in  the  former  may  not  escape 
i into  and  through  the  openings  to  the  latter, 

I the  whole  of  which  are  never,  and  cannot  be, 
eSeotually  sealed  by  flaps  or  traps,  and  must 
continue  to  emit  poison  into  the  air  all  over  the 
town,  at  the  very  part  or  level  where  the 
inhabitants  live  and  breathe,  so  long  as  the 
connexion  is  sofi'ered  to  exist. 

In  1848,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  “ that  it  is  far  lees 
j injurious  to  health  for  the  filth  of  a town  to 
j be  in  the  next  river  than  to  remain  within  the 
I town,"  the  cesspools  en  masse  were  abolished  and 
■ emptied  into  tbe  sewers,  and  the  sewers  en  7nasse 
: were  flashed  into  the  tidal  channel  running 
I through  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  which 
chaunel  became  in  consequence  little  better  than 
an  extended  cesspool  itself.  Herein  the  oscilla- 
I tion  of  the  tides  continually  rolled  the  mass  of 
] abomination  up  and  down,  agitating  and  ohurn- 
j ing  it  BO  as  to  liberate  its  noxiousness  into  the 
I overlying  air,  whence  the  winds  wafted  it  all 


through  the  metropolis.  SnbEequenily,  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  greatest  military  and 
civil  engineering  talents  of  tbe  time,  a plan  of 
main  drainage  was  pieced  together  and  deter- 
mined upon, — for  separating  tbe  Eowage  drainage 
from  the  surface  drainage,  and  permanently 
intercepting  the  former  from  tbe  river  ? — 
alas  ! no,  bat  perpetuating  the  pernicione 
combination,  and  merely  intercepting  the  sewage 
in  front  of  London,  and  pouring  it  into  the  tidal 
channel  again  some  miles  lower  down,  where  tbe 
saliferous  water  precipitates  the  sewage  matter 
on  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  the  agitation  of 
tbe  mass  by  the  tidal  osoillation  disengages  the 
foul  gases  into  the  atmosphere.  This  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  vegetation,  hot  certainly  not  to 
the  occupants  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  villagef^ 
nor  to  those  continually  engaged  in  going  up 
and  down  the  river  channel. 

Thus  was  begun,  developed,  and  completed 
the  vicious  practice  of  using  the  house-drains, 
tbe  street  sewers,  the  natural  streams,  and  the 
river  for  receiving  and  discharging  the  waste 
wa'er  and  faacal  matter  from  the  houses,  and 
the  muddy  rain-washings  and  horse-droppingfl 
from  the  roads  and  streets,  whereby  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  houses  and  streets  is  poisoned 
by  the  emanations  constantly  escaping  from  the 
two  millions  of  openings  to  the  drains  and  sewers, 
and  tbe  natural  streams  and  river  are  perpetually 
polluted  by  the  sewage  constantly  pouring  into 
them. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  drainage  of  London,  it  is  evident 
that  such  drainage  is  the  result  of  chanoe  and 
ignorance,  and  not  of  arrangements  having  for 
their  object  the  utmost  salubrity,— 

1.  Of  the  subsoil ; 

2.  Of  the  atmosphere ; and 

3.  Of  tbe  streams  and  river. 

John  Phillips. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINQDON’S 
COLLEGE,  OHESHUNT. 

S7e  mentioned  r0O0ntl7  the  opening  of  new 
ildinge  connected  with  this  college,  and  now 
'6  a view  and  plan  of  them.  We  mast  repeat 
ne  of  the  particalars  already  given.  There  is 
ofty  tower  at  an  angle  of  the  building,  100  ft. 
;h,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  entrance  to 
» college,  ornamented  with  carved  work  in 
ne.  As  far  as  completed,  the  bnildinga  pro- 
.0  accommodation  for  thirty  students,  and 
y inclade  two  class-rooms.  When  finished, 
accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  architects, 
y will  provide  new  domestic  offices,  a new 
•ary,  three  class-rooms,  and  accommodation 
forty-three  students,  twenty-nine  of  whom 
1 be  supplied  with  two  rooms  each.  The 
Idings  will  be  extended,  if  necessary,  to  ao- 
amodate  in  all  fifty  students.  The  entire 
t is  estimated  at  lO.OOOh  Messrs.  Lander  & 
Jells  are  the  architects ; Messrs.  Dove, 
)ther8,  the  builders  j and  Mr.  Book  is  the 
rk  of  the  works. 

.'he  finished  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  a 
tangular  block,  121  fr.  long,  26  ft.  deep,  and 
ee  stories  high,  having  slightly  projected 
igs  at  eaoh  end.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
» leoture-rooms  and  six  students’  rooms,  all 
ered  from  a corridor  stretching  behind.  There 
ten  students’  rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and 
ond  floors.  The  size  of  the  students’  rooms 
irages  16  ft.  by  11  ft.  The  material  of  the 
Iding  is  brick,  with  Bath  stone  strings, 
hes,  plinths,  and  other  enrichments. 


;E  late  MR.  AUGUSTUS  APPLEGATE. 

1 REMARKABLE  mau  has  passed  away  from  us, 
1 some  account  of  his  labours  in  improving 
i art  of  printing  may  prove  interesting  to  our 
ders.  Augustus  Applegath,  the  son  of 
gustos  Joseph  Applegath,  Captain  of  the  Hon. 
it  India  Company’s  ship  Europa,  was  born  in 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney,  on  the  17th 
le,  1788  ; he  departed  this  life  at  the  ripe  age 
82  years,  and  his  labours  extend  over  half  a 
tury,  during  which  time  he  took  out  eighteen 
ents  in  his  own  name,  for  improvements  in 
«r-preBS  and  silk  printing,  commencing  his 
eer  as  a printer  in  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars- 
d.  The  Stanhope  press  was  the  instrument 
general  use  for  printing  at  that  time;  but  ex- 
iments  were  being  made  by  Kcenig,  under  the 
ronage  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bensley,  to  carry  into 
iOtioe  the  suggestions  of  Nicholson,  who,  in 
10,  in  a patent,  indicated  an  entirely  new 
thod  of  increasing  the  production,  by  employ, 
a cylinder  for  the  type  to  pass  under,  instead 
the  impressions  being  produced  by  two  flat 
faces.  He  also  described  his  method  of 
ng  type  round  a cylinder,  bat  did  not  succeed, 

I it  was  left  to  the  subject  of  this  notice  to 
re  the  problem.  Mr.  Edward  Cowper,  Mr. 
plegath’s  brother-in-law  and  partner,  in  ISlGy 
k out  a patent  for  printing  with  carved 
reotype  plates,  and  machines  constructed  on 
3 principle  were  in  snooessful  operation  for 
,rs.  His  next  patent,  in  1818,  was  for  dis- 
)ating  the  ink  upon  a flat  distributing-table, 
means  of  rollers  covered  with  leather,  felt,  or 
oposition  (treacle  and  glue),  the  distributing 
era  having  an  end-motion.  In  this  patent 
3 also  claimed  the  important  improvement  of 
veying  the  sheet  of  paper  from  one  printing 
inder  to  the  other  by  means  of  “ conveying- 
ims,”  to  which  it  is  held  by  two  sets  of 
Hess  strings  or  tapes.  This  form  of  machine, 
h subsequent  improvements,  employing  larger 
pression  cylinders,  and  only  two  instead  of 
r conveying  - drums,  was,  and  is  now,  in 
versal  use  in  the  trade,  and  is  known  as 
pplegath  and  Cowper’s  Royals.”  These  are 
feoting  machines — that  is,  printing  both  sides 
the  sheet  before  it  leaves  the  machine  ; and 
ir  rate  of  production  is  from  800  to  1,000  per 
;r. 

n 1818  Messrs.  Applegath  & Cowper  con- 
loted  machines  for  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
at  in  several  colours,  in  perfect  register, 
igns  for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  and  some 
.lions  of  IZ.  notes  were  printed  by  them  in  the 
nk,  but  were  never  issned,  in  consequence  of 
> resumption  of  cash  payment.  Mr.  Apple- 
;h,  having  separated  from  his  partner,  Mr. 
5vper,  erected  a printing-office  in  Duke-street, 
imford-street  (the  nncleus  of  the  extensive 
oe  at  present  in  the  ooonpation  of  Messrs, 
wee),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  expe- 
ing  the  produce  of  machines  for  newspaper 
nting.  He  met  with  a liberal  patron  in  Mr., 


Thwaites,  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
and  in  1822  made  two  machines  for  him,  printing 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  impressions  per  hour ; and 
subsequently  two  more,  printing  2,000  and  2,400 
per  hour.  The  circulation  of  the  Herald  rose 
; from  2,800  to  6,500  copies  in  1825.  In  1826, 
Mr,  Applegath  was  called  in  by  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  to  improve  the  machines  erected  by 
Kcenig  in  the  Times  office,  which  was  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  Mr,  Applegath  and  Mr.  Cowper 
bad  altered  Kcenig’s  machine  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Bensley.  Mr.  Walter  then  con- 
tracted for  the  erection  of  a machine  to  print  at 
double  the  rate  of  Kccuig’s, — 3,600  instead  of 
1,800  per  hour.  This  machine  printed  at  first 
4,200,  and  subsequently  5,000  per  hour  ; but  for 
this  Mr.  Applegath  received  a very  inadequate 
remuneration,  and  none  whatever  for  any  of  the 
identical  same  type  of  machine  made  since,  of 
which  more  than  twenty  were  in  use  in  London 
alone,  and  known  to  the  trade  as  the  “ four- 
feeders.”  This  machine  enabled  the  Times  to 
increa3e  its  circulation,  which  in  1846  reached 
28,000  daily  : it  was  difficult  to  print  the  num- 
btr  required  in  time;  and,  in  August  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Applegath  offered  to  construct  a ver- 
tical machine  to  print  the  Times  at  the  rate  of 
from  6,000  to  9,000  per  hour ; in  December 
the  contract  was  signed,  and  the  patent  taken 
out,  and  in  October,  1848,  the  machine  com- 
menced its  daily  operation,  printing  at  the  rate 
of  8,000  per  hour  (subsequently  increased  to 
12,000),  and  a contract  for  a second  machine 
was  immediately  entered  into,  and  a third  one 
(with  nine  cylinders)  was  made,  printing  15,000 
per  hour. 

Two  vertical  machines,  with  four  impression 
cylinders,  were  made  for  the  late  Mr.  Ingram, 
for  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  one  of  them 
was  erected  in  the  Great  Exhibition  building  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  1851.  This  machine  was  de- 
scribed in  ” The  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Contents  ” 
as  “ one  of  the  greatest  lions  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, and  which,  perhaps,  attracted  daily  more 
curioua  admirers  than  the  Koh-i-Noor  itself.” 

The  means  whereby  the  produce  of  these 
machines  so  far  ontatripped  the  “ four-feeders  ” 
was  the  imposing  of  the  type  in  circular  beds 
fixed  on  a large  central  cylinder,  with  eight 
impression-cylinders  round  it,  and  a correspond- 
ing number  of  feeding  and  taking-off  apparatus 
conueebed  with  them.  The  cylinders,  instead  of 
being  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  were  placed 
vertically,  to  insure  greater  safety  to  the  type, 
and  an  incidental  advantage  of  rendering  the 
parts  more  easy  to  get  at.  This  position,  of 
course,  necessitated  a change  in  the  sheet  from 
a horizontal  position,  as  laid  on  the  feed-boards, 
to  a vertical  one  in  the  act  of  printing,  involving 
an  entirely  new  method  of  treatment ; but  it 
was  snccessfully  surmounted,  and  for  twenty 
years  these  maohinea  were  in  daily  use  in  the 
Times  office. 

One  advantage  attached  to  the  vertical 
system  of  printing  was  that,  without  reudering 
the  parts  of  the  machine  inaccessible,  the 
number  of  impressing-cylinders  could  be  greatly 
increased.  In  the  specification  of  the  patent  of 
1816  a method  is  shown  of  surrounding  the  large 
type-cylinder  with  thirteen,  instead  of  eight  or 
nine,impreBBing-cylinderB  and  feeder8,and  by  this 
means  21,500  sheets  per  hour  could  be  printed, 
a rate  of  production,  we  believe,  never  yet 
attained  by  any  other  form  of  machine  ; also  is 
shown  in  the  specification  a plan  of  printing 
from  rolls  of  paper,  with  thirteen  cylinders,  but 
on  one  side  only ; and  whether  by  any  con- 
trivance the  other  side  could  be  afterwards 
printed  in  “register”  is  still  a problem. 

The  improvements  in  the  art  of  stereotype 
casting,  by  the  employment  of  papier-mache 
moulds,  from  which  several  plates  can  be  cast, 
indicated  that  prodnotion  should  be  increased 
by  the  multiplication  of  machines,  rather  than 
their  complication  by  adding  more  cylinders  and 
feeders,  and  the  papier-mache  moulds  being 
fiexible,  oircular  as  well  as  flat  plates  could  be 
cast  from  them,  aud  of  a small  as  well  as  of  a 
largo  curve.  This  induced  Mr.  Applegath  to 
turn  his  attention  more  particularly  to  “ roll 
printing,”  which  he  had  never  lost  sight  of;  and 
in  1859  he  took  out  a patent  for  that  object. 
This  is  the  last  patent  for  letter-press  printing 
that  he  took  out. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Applegath  was  at  Cray- 
ford  he  took  out  four  patents  for  improvements 
in  silk  and  calico  printing,  and  carried  these 
inventions  into  successful  operation. 

Mr.  Applegath,  like  many  other  inventors, 
although  the  pioneer  of  the  fortunes  of  others, 
did  nob  reap  the  reward  that  might  have  been, 


expected  from  his  inventive  mind.  In  1863 
writing  to  the  Stationer,  Mr.  Applegath  used  the 
following  words  : — “ Before  closing  this  letter, 
I should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I omitted  to 
state  that  though  I have  not  been  permitted  to 
do  all  I wished,  yet,  through  the  great  liberality 
of  Mr.  Walter,  aperiodic  honorarium  is  awarded 
for  my  humble  attempts  to  improve  the  impress 
sing  mechanism  at  the  Times” 

Finally,  then,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Applegath 
may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up  ; — In  conjunction 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cowper,  he  pro* 
dnoed  the  machine  by  which  the  great  bulk  of 
books  have  been,  and  are,  printed ; and  to  the 
newspaper  reader,  who  could  formerly  have  ob- 
tained a paper  printed  at  the  rate  of  800  per 
hour,  he  offered  one  printed  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
per  hour,  and,  had  it  been  necessary,  could  have 
greatly  increased  that  rate  of  production. 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  LONDON  BY  THE 
MAORI. 

One  of  the  gloomiest  reflections  which  some 
Englishmen  are  now  indulging  in  is  that  Eng- 
land has  seen  her  best  days,  and  that  the  New 
Zealander  will  really  some  day  make  hia 
appearance  after  all.  Looking  forward,  then, 
a few  hundreds  of  years,  let  us  for  a moment 
imagine  that  the  destiny  of  Britain  is  ful- 
filled, aud  that  this  distiuguished  foreigner 
has  at  last  come.  If  he  be  anything  of  an 
antiquary,  — which,  of  course,  he  will  be, 
otherwise  it  will  be  of  little  use  his  visiting 
our  shores, — he  will  find  a wide  field  for  speou- 
latioD,  and  many  enigmas  to  solve  in  the  arohi- 
tectnral  remains  of  London.  Hia  first  pilgrimage 
will  probably  be  to  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
though  he  will  be  somewhat  startled  at  dis- 
covering in  the  silent  aisles  and  transepts  of 
this  Gothic  fane  a strange  collection  of  ghostly 
busts  and  olaasio  monuments,  he  will  here  see 
a grand  and  true  type  of  ecclesiastical  arohi- 
tecture. 

His  next  visit  will  be  to  the  other  metropolitan 
cathedral,  and  that  he  will  find  to  be  Fatladian  ; 
and  he  will  naturally  ask  himself  “ Why  Pal- 
ladlan  ? ” As  this  is  the  first  enigma  to  bn 
solved,  he  makes  a careful  sketch  of  the  rulua 
of  St.  Paul’s  from  one  of  the  broken  parapets  of 
London  Bridge;  the  style  of  drawing  bearing 
a striking  resemblance  to  the  Pacific  art  of 
tattooing  in  outline,  which  has  now  reached 
its  culminating  point  of  excellence. 

Leaving  the  bridge,  with  measured  steps,  aud 
in  a solemnly  reflective  mood,  he  proceeds  on 
his  further  exploration.  It  is  of  no  use  his  hail- 
ing a cab,  not  one  being  left  on  any  of  the  for- 
mer stands.  Passing  through  Cannon-street,  he 
comes  upon  the  Londou  Stone,  which  he  finds 
rather  a tough  morsel,  not  knowing  to  what  ago 
to  ascribe  it : and  if  he  elsewhere  encounters  a 
directing-post,  with  the  perfectly  bewildering  in- 
formation  on  it, — “ So  many  miles  from  where 
Hicks’s  Hall  formerly  stood,”  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if  he  exhibits  for  his  private  relief  and 
satisfaction  a little  of  his  aboriginal  ferocity. 
At  last  be  reaches  the  British  Museum,  formerly 
a great  treasure  house  of  ancient  art,  but  long 
ago  ransacked  by  an  invading  army,  the  en- 
lightened inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Islands 
having,  according  to  precedent  (Pekin  Palace,  to 
wit),  and  the  law  of  nations,  appropriated  all  the 
contents.  Much  of  the  building,  however,  re- 
mains : it  is  Greek ; and,  again  puzzled,  he  asks, 

“ Why  Greik  ?” 

Retracing  his  steps,  the  intelligent  visitor 
saunters  through  Leioester-square,  a waste, 
howling,  wilderness  (always  more  or  less  so), 
and  advances  close  to  the  brick,  iron,  and  plas- 
ter rains  of  a large  hall,  once  devoted  to  pro- 
miscuous entertainment  and  muoh  resorted  to 
by  the  advanced  youths  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thei'e  is  no  occasion  now  for  any  edict,  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  from  my  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, for  all  the  dancing  is  over,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  bailee,  with  their  borrowed  blushes 
and  wings — to  say  nothingoftheirother  borrowed 
charms — have  long  ago  taken  their  flight  to  the 
more  congenial  southern  latitudes,  to  the  favoured 
islands  of  the  southern  Pacific.  But  what  of  the 
building  ? Why,  it  is  Moorish,  like  its  Spanish 
prototype,  and  the  distracted  Maori  asks,  “ Why 
Moorish  ? Did  not  a once  famous  English  writer 
call  Moorish  art  a cruel  art,  because  of  its  num- 
berless cells  scooped  out  by  human  hands,  with 
exquisite  torture?  Aud  were  the  English  a cruel 
people  ? What  means  this  ?” 

The  remains  of  the  motley  street  architecture 
of  the  City  sorely  puzzle  also  the  inquiring 
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foreigner ; and  after  taming  over  namerons 
international  fragments, — lotus  and  acanthus, 
honeysuckle  and  palm,  violet  and  tobacoo-leaf, 
unhappily  blended, — in  another  fit  of  distraction, 
he  exclaims,  “ Why  motley  ?” 

But  our  structurea  are  nob  the  only  things 
which  will  perplex  the  Maori’s  mind  in  this  for- 
saken metropolis.  History  will  have  told  him 
that  this  huge  town  possessed  a population  ex- 
ceeding 3,000,000 ; and  he  will  want  to  know 
where  all  the  people  lived,  so  few  private  houses 
will  he  be  able  to  discover  ; and  he  will  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  honses  of  the  middle 
classes,— Cockney  rows,  villas,  and  crescents,— 
were  built  on  extremely  short  leases,  and  were 
constructed  in  such  a fragile  manner  that  long 
ago  one-half  of  them  had  tumbled  down,  one 
after  the  other,  like  a pack  of  cards  (a  very 
slight  shook  of  earthquake  would  produce  that 
effect),  and  that  the  other  half,  owing  to  bad 
joinery,  and  a superabundance  of  bad  window- 
sashes  and  glass,  had  been  blown  away  by  exces- 
sive ventilation.  S. 


the  Act,  and  read  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  with  regard 
to  demolition,  /.  v 

The  learned  magistrate  went  on  to  say,  all  theretore  he 
could  do  would  be  to  order  the  demolition,  not  the  removal 
of  the  structure.  It  seemed,  however,  that  a_  removal 
would  not  be  iu  compliance  with  the  order,  and  if  merely 
removed,  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  the  Board 
might  not  enter  and  demoliih.  The  application  of  this 
argument  is,  that  the  Legislature  in  this  section  con- 
templated all  such  structures  as  could  not  be  removed 
otherwise  than  by  being  demolished,  Bnd_  not  such 
as  were  capable  of  being  removed  in  their  entirety. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  he  found  that  by  the  liSrd 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1856, 
which  was  repealed  by  the  section  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  district  Board  had  the  power,  without  the  order 
of  a magistrate,  to  cause  any  building  erected  beyond 
the  general  line  to  be  ‘‘demolished”  or  ‘‘set  back. 
Now,  this  construction  [clearly  might  be  removed  by 
being  set  back,  and  he  was  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
Legislature,  by  omitting  that  term  in  the  later  Act,  ex- 
pressly meant  to  limit  the  operation  to  such  strnctures  as 
could  be  removed  only  by  demolition.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  the  summons  must  be  dismissed.  As  it  is  clearly 
a matter  of  law,  as  iu  Stevens  v.  Qourley,  decided  on 
demurrer,  the  complainant  may  have  a case  for  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  if  he  wishes.* 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Bogets,  the  vestry  clerk, 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  district  surveyor  had 
applied  for  bis  fees.  He  would  consult  the  Board  before 
applying  for  hia  case. 


BRICKFIELDS  UNDER  THE 
FACTORY  ACT. 

Sir, — I see  by  a paragraph  in  your  paper  of 
August  12ch,  oredit  is  taken  by  Mr.  George  Smeed, 
of  Kent,  and  others,  in  the  Kentish  brickfields, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Factory  Act.  I beg  to 
say,  that  bo  far  as  the  brickfields  at  Dawley, 
Middlesex,  known  as  the  Cowley  district,  is  con- 
cerned, wo  have  introduced  machinery  by  which 
the  earth  is  delivered  on  to  the  moulder’s  table, 
which  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
png-boy  to  place  it  from  the  mill  onto  the  table, 
who  was  generally  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  paid  from  128.  to  143.  per  week,  rain  or  fine, 
who  performed  tho  offices  represented  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  as  being  performed  by  yonng  girls 
of  tender  age. 

I know  nothing  of  what  is  done  in  Stafford- 
shire 3 but,  as  the  successor  of  one  of  the  oldest 
brickmaking  firms  in  Middlesex,  viz,,  John 
Rutty  & Co.,  I have  to  say  that  those  practices 
have  no  existence  here;  therefore  I do  not  see 
why  Mr.  Smeed  and  the  other  Kent  briokmakers 
should  have  more  credit  than  others  who  have 
adopted  the  same  plan, 


in  diplomacy  conoiliatory  and  skilful  3 as  an  ad- 
ministrator firm,  independent,  and  just;  he 
united  all  the  merits  of  the  civilian  and  soldier, 
like  elements  which  are  so  often  combined  in  the 
Indian  service. 

The  pedestal  is  about  19  ft.  high  3 the  fi^re 
itself,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  12  fc.  in  height. 
The  statue  occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Whiteball-place  with  the  Embank, 
menb,  in  the  strip  of  reclaimed  land  recently  laid 
out  as  an  ornamental  garden.  Tho  figure  looks 
across  the  Thames,  turning  slightly  in  thedireo- 
tion  of  the  railway  bridge. 

Mr.  Noble  was  the  sculptor,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  task.  In  front  the  figure  is 
well  balanced  and  sufficiently  like : behind  some 
rock-work,  a helmet  and  a mortar,  with  a sash 
aoross  the  figure,  render  the  view  leas  uninterest* 
ing  than  is  the  case  in  some  other  back  views. 
Groups  of  Indian  arms  and  trophies  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  pedestal  serve  to  render  the  general 
outline  of  the  whole  agreeable. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  successful  issue 
is  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Kaye. 


Tuos.  Mayn-A-BD. 


BUILDING  BEYOND  THE  LINE  OF  FRONT. 

THE  METROPOLIS  LOC.VL  MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

Me.  John  Whitehead,  contractor,  of  Vanxhall 
Bridge  - road,  was  summoned  at  Westminster 
Police  Court,  by  Mr.  James  Rogers,  vestry  clerk, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  West- 
minster  district,  under  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1862,  for  erecting  a building 
beyond  the  line  of  frontage  in  Vanxhall  Bridge- 
road. 

Mr.  Bealey,  Mr.  Arnfz,  and  Mr.  Jaa.  Eogers  attended 
in  anpport  of  the  BUtnmona ; Mr.  H.  Kobetts,  of  Clement  a 

Inn,  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

The  onilding  in  question  waa  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a conlractur’a  box,  or  pay-box,  conatrucied  of  wood, 
with  felt  roof,  and  on  four  wheels.  The  line  of  buildioge 
in  the  Vauihall-road,  at  the  spot  in  question,  was  pro. 
dneed,  the  said  box  being  4 It.  or  6 ft.  iu  front  of  the 
houses,  and  flush  with  the  line  of  area-railings,  and  not 

encroaching  on  the  parish  footpath. 

Mr.  F.  King,  buililer,  having  been  called  in  support  ol 
the  BumnioDs, 

Mr.  Roberts  explained  that  the  erection  was  merely  ol 
a temporary  character,  capable  of  being  removed  from 
place  to  place,  at  defendant’s  pleasure,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  contracts,- and  was,  in  fact,  part  of  hia  stock  in 
trade  as  a mason  and  contractor. 

Mr.  Nicbolls,  builder,  having  supported  this, 

Mr.  Arnold  said  he  would  vieit  the  premises,  and  give 
his  judgment. 

The  parties  having  accordingly  attended  on  Tuesday, 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  giving  judgment,  said,  if  this  case  arose 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  governed  by 
Stevens  v.  Gourley,  29  B.C.,  p.  1 (though  this 

etructure  is  rather  smaller  and  more  easily  removable 
than  the  one  in  that  case,  but  capable  of  being  used  per- 
manently,  and  seems  intended  so  to  be),  I confess  I should 
be  better  able  to  form  a correct  opinion  than  at  present ; 
but  this  case  is  taken  under  the  75ih  section  of  the  Metro- 
polis  Local  Management  Act,  1863,  the  scope  and  pro- 
Tiaions  of  which  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Building  Act.  Tbe  principal  object  of  the  last-mentioned 
Act  seems  to  be,  that  all  buildings  shall  be  in  the  main 
constructed  of  incombustible  material;  and  it  was  held 
in  Stevens  e.  Gourley  that  a small  structure,  built  entirely 
of  wood,  intended  to  be  used  as  a shop,  was,  though  not 
fixed  to  tbe  freehold,  a building  within  the  meaning  of 
that  Act.  The  object  of  sec.  75  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1863,  as  stated  by  connsel  for  the 
Board  of  Works,  is  to  prevent  obstrnction  of  air,  and  to 

frevenl  disfigurement  by  insuring  uniformity  of  frontage. 

n this  case  there  is  no  appreciable  obstruction  of  air,  but 
there  certainly  is  with  the  uniformity  of  frontage,  which, 
however,  considering  tbe  locality,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
much  disfigurement.  Not,  however,  on  these  oonsidera- 
tions  must  the  decision  turn,  but  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Act.  r 

Having  referred  at  some  length  to  the  construction  01 


TIMBER  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Seeing  your  remarks  in  tlie  latter  part 
of  the  article  on  “ Ancient  Timber  Houses, 
Germany,”  in  a recent  number  of  the  Bviilder, 

1 know  not  whether  any  correspondent  has  as 
yet  drawn  your  attention  to  a beautiful  ancient 
specimen  of  a Gothic  chapel  attached  to  a cell, 
belonging  to  Takeley  Priory.  Tuis  cell  and 
chapel  stood  at  Stansted  Monntficheb,  at  the 
junction  of  the  London-road  with  the  Takeley- 
road,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  priory. 

At  the  dissolution  it  shared  the  general  fate, 
but  the  chapel  in  its  integrity  was  preserved ; 
it  stood  in  a triangular  plot  of  ground,  and  a 
public- house,  “ The  Cock,”  was  built  on  the  site, 
the  chapel  being  made  into  a blacksmith’s  shop. 
It  being  decided  by  the  inhabitants  to  erect  a 
fountain,  this  spot  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  site 
purchased,  when  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the 
moulded  timbers  caused  them  to  pause  in  pulling 
it  down  until  it  was  seen  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  Mr.  W.  F,  Maitland,  who  was  absent  at 
the  time,  and  who  purchased  it  and  placed  it  in 
his  grounds. 

In  tho  neighbourhood  five  years  ago,  at  Bar- 
rington Hall,  a fine  old  massive  tithe  barn,  built 
of  timber,  and  three  aisles  wide,  was  palled 
down  to  save  repairing  it.  T.  B.  Watts.^ 

P.S.  The  courtyard  of  old  Moreton  Hall  is, 
without  exception,  the  richest  specimen  of  late 
fifteenth- century  timber  work  I have  seen  in 
England. 


DEATH  DRIVING  AT  TANDEM. 

The  Sherborne  Journal,  in  its  last  issue,  says 
that  ” There  are  two  postboys  in  tbe  town  of 


Yeovil,  one  named  Death,  and  the  other  Corpse, 
and  both  of  them  were  employed  the  other  day 
in  driving  two  parties  to  Bridport.” 

This  is  a somewhat  siugular,  though  not  a 
happy,  coincidence.  There  is  no  place  in  all 
Somerset  where  we  would  feel  lees  wonder  at  the 
occurrence  than  in  Yeovil.  If  rumour  speak 
the  truth,  scarlet  fever  is  moving  through  the 
town.  But,  outside  the  region  of  rumonr,  it  is 
a stubborn  fact  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
small-pox  at  present  in  this  ill-drained  and  ill- 
sewered  place.  Death  will  always  have  many 
Corpses  in  his  trail  while  he  drives  at  tandem 
unchecked  through  the  epidemic-strioken  way- 
sides  and  dwellings  of  slattern  Yeovil. 


STATUE  OF  SIR  JAMES  OUTRAM. 

The  memorial  of  Sir  James  Outram  was  un- 
veiled on  Thursday,  the  176h  iust.,  as  announced, 
and  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  sketobed  very  clearly  the  career  of 
Outram,  and  showed  very  good  reason  to  those 
who  needed  it,  why  a memorial  of  him  had  been 
erected.  Humble  as  was  bis  opinion  of  his  own 
merits,  he  never  shrank  from  doing  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  hia  duty.  An  enemy  alike  of 
everything  that  was  base  and  mean,  and  of 
everything  that  he  considered  overbearing  or 
tyrannical,  he  never  shrank  from  giving  expres- 
sion to  those  feelings  and  opinions.  Feared,  but 
still  more  beloved  by  the  natives,  he  advocated 
their  rights  and  claims  in  every  matter  which 
he  believed  not  to  be  inconsiatent  with  the 
honour  and  true  interests  of  the  Indian  empire. 
In  war  fearless  in  action,  but  clear  in  judgment  j 


* This,  we  believe,  the  Board  have  abaadoaed. 


BATHING. 

From  the  interest  your  journal  has  alvvaya 
taken  in  sanitary  matters,  lam  induced  to  writs 
you  on  this  subject,  on  behalf  of  those  who 
cannot  well  make  themeelvea  heard. 

Persona  in  the  condition  of  working  men  and 
lads  cannot  go  to  the  seaside,  and  mostly  have 
not  baths  at  homo.  Public  baths  are  a necessity, 
and,  in  the  suburbs,  where  now  most  workmen 
re3ide,the“  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Act” 
is  a dead  letter  ; nor,  if  in  operation,  would  it 
meet  the  want  free  bathing-places. 

In  the  north  of  London,  where  I reside,  there 
is  among  the  youngsters,  in  whom  I have  long 
taken  an  interest,  a healthy  desire  to  bathe,  and 
a love  (along  with  other  athletic  sports)  of 
swimming.  Thc-re  are,  however,  really  no  right 
means  of  gratifying  so  proper  awiah  without  a fee 
(which  is  a severe  and,  in  most  cases,  an  impos- 
sible tax  on  working  lads),  and  even  then  only  in 
a close  and  “tepid”  bach,  replenished  once  a 
week. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  is  the  only  “ river,  anc 
there  are  many  parts  of  it  where  free  bathing 
places  might,  with  much  benefit  and  propriety 
be  provided ; but  all  bathing  in  the  canal  i 
rigidly  prohibited.  Many  ponds  have  iu  pasi 
times  been  used,  but  few  remain,  and  moat  0; 
these  are  watched  and  all  opportunity  of  bathinj 
jealously  removed. 

Now,  1 do  think  that  this  is  a healthy  wan 
which  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  opera 
tions  of  the  authorities  in  this  matter  are  un 
wise.  The  police,  and  the  Metropolitan  Boat< 
of  Works,  would  seem  to  be  tbe  chief  aulhoribi® 
concerned  3 the  latter  to  provide  for  such  re 
quirements,  and  the  former  to  see  that  they  bi 
not  abused.  I will  illustrate  by  two  cases  Iron 
my  own  neighbourhood  the  operation  of  each. 

Bub  first  let  me  remark,  in  case  ic  should  bi 
said  that  such  a boon  for  poorer  persons  mus 
be  and  always  is  abased,  that  in  the  onl; 
completely  free  metropolitan  bath  which  (as  fa 
as  1 know)  exists,  which  has  remained  froi 
past  times,  and  where  the  police  departmeo 
discharges,  bub  does  nob  exceed,  its  props 
functions  in  the  mainbenance  of  order  and  pro 
priety, — I mean  the  Serpentine, — no  abuse, 
believe,  exists,  whilst  the  benefit  to  near  rea 
dents  is  immense. 

At  Horusey-wood  House  there  were  formerl 
a spring  and  ponds,  where  even  the  better  clw 
of  youngsters,  as  well  as  the  poorer,  would,  i 
the  summer  mornings  and  evenings,  invigoral 
and  purify  themselves  by  bathing  and  swimmini 
and  the  rural  scenery  around,  intersected  b 
public  footpaths  aoross  fields  which  were  m 
grudgingly  shut  against  pedestrians,  were 
healthy  and  valuable  “ lung”  to  this  part  of  ti 
metropolis. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Metropoliti 
Board  obtained  power  to  construct  “FinsboJ 
Park,”  which  they  did  on  a very  grudging  seal 
nob  in  the  close  parts  of  Finsbury,  but  a lot 
way  off  in  the  open  country.  On  this  and  oth 
features,  however,  of  that  performance,  I nn 
possibly,  if  you  will  permit  me,  trouble  you  wi 
a few  remarks  on  another  occasion,  llornfi 
Wood  House  and  its  surroundings  were  absorb 
in  this  purchase,  and  the  ponds  have  be 
turned  into  a small  piece  of  “ ornameul 
j water.”  Now  there  would  seem  no  re^on  w. 
I the  use  made  of  the  old  piece  of  water  (the  01 
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A thiog-place  io  the  neighboarhood  that  I know 
41  should  not  have  baen  retained  in  the  new 
I £0,  while  a little  skill  and  pains  in  laying  out 

I d planting  might  have  enlarged  the  privilege, 
; as  to  permit  bathing  daring  the  day  5 but 
re  wants  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  in  this  and 
(her  reppeots  (except  as  regards  gin-shops) 
y’pear  to  have  found  no  advocate,  while  the 
sipetus  given  to  bnilding  and  the  overcrowding 

I I the  neighbourhood  caused  by  the  formation 
4i  this  park  (less  enjoyable  than  the  old  fields) 
i .ve  increased  the  need  tenfold.  “ Bathing  and 
j hing  are  strictly  prohibited,  by  order  of  the 
letropolitan  Board,”  who  would  exercise  a wiser 
i.ierality  by,  on  the  other  hand,  providing 
liblic  bathing-places  in  all  the  parks  and  open 

i laces  under  their  control.  Qaery,  will  the 
kcient  right  of  bathing  in  the  Hampstead  ponds 
il  also  taken  away  by  the  Board  (which  has 
*wly  professed  so  much  jealousy  of  public  rights 
|lere)  when  it  acquires  the  control  of  Hamp- 
-Bad-heath  ? 

t But  now  as  to  the  police  administration. 
lOn  a piece  of  land  very  near  the  last-men- 
imed  icBbanoe,  laid  out  for  building,  bat  not 
3 ilt  on,  and  sufficiently  retired,  exists  a pond, — 
^rerypoor  one  certainly,  and  no  good  substitute 
■ r the  Hornsey  Wood  water,  made  by  an  altera- 
uin  and  filling  np  of  part  of  the  New  River, 
j^t  not  now  connected  with  it.  Early  in  the  hot 
lasoD  this  pond  was  naturally  resorted  to,  and 
1 r a time  all  was  well ; bat  there  is  a very  rough 
[ lony  near,  and  some  lads  from  thence  found  it 

I t.  I do  not  blame  them.  They  are  mere 
and  their  habits  are  the  result  of  the 
Immal  negligence  of  their  betters,  whilst  a 
1 Ale  friendly  supervision  might  have  maintained 
) ropriety ; bat  some  of  them  began  to  miscondnct 
Memselves,  and  the  police  have  now,  1 believe, 
'ders  to  prevent  bathing  altogether.  So  it  is 
i ways.  The  blackguardism  of  a few  roughs 
[ >es  UQcheoked,  nntil  the  attention  of  the  police 
|i  called  to  the  nuisance,  and  then  violent 
j preesive  measures  are  adopted  agaiost  things 
r hiob,  rightly  nsed,  are  lawful  and  good,  and  the 
iblio  are  led  to  believe  that  all  poor  persons  are 
ike  low  and  vicious. 

I Now,  why  cannot  the  police  in  this  and  other 
i'.3es  (they  are  all  similar)  simply  preserve  (as 
.1  the  Serpentine)  propriety  and  order,  and 
ow  that  which  we,  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
D find  necessary  and  enjoy,  bat  which  is  so 
iioh  more  necessary  to  the  health  of  those  who 
i|ierally  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  ? 

(We  are  all  familiar  with  the  police  notices, — 
istily  suggestive,  offensive  to  the  pure,  and  dis- 
i'aceful  to  our  morality,  which  appear  at  the 
^lice-stations  and  disfigure  our  public  walks, 
f d which  probably  the  low  class  for  whom 
ey  are  meant  cannot  read.  But  surely  a 

isoreet  snpervision  of  a legitimate  and  healthy 
ercise  would  be  much  more  creditable  to  our 
lice,  and  mnoh  more  conducive  to  morality  and 
alth. 

Is  not  this  matter,  Mr,  Editor,  worth  the 
llteDtioa  of  your  journal,  which  wonld  take  it 
> in  a spirit  equally  iinoompliant  with  exoes- 
re  licence  on  the  one  hand,  or  excessive  prudery 
i the  other.  F.  P.  J. 


ST.  CLEMENT  DANES. 

Sir, — In  common  with  many  others,  I should 
ive  heard  the  announcement  of  the  intended 
imolition  and  rebuilding,  Gothioisod,  of  St. 
ement  Danes,  with  great  anxiety,  but  for  the 
rong  opposition  which  the  proposal  has  excited 
the  parish ; and  I hope  that  the  public  in 
t'neral  may  also  be  satisfied  that  whilst  its 
imolition  would  be  a great  calamity  on  its  own 
ijicjoutit,  its  rebailding  Gothiciaed  would  be 
i:jtnal)y  nnfavonrable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
aw  Conrts.  As  Mr.  Street’s  opinion  has  not 
ien  quoted,  I consider  that  I am  justified  in 
dnking— and  I do  think— that  the  suggestion 
)es  not  find  any  great  favour  with  him. 

I The  body  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
ithongh  plain, — and  it  most  be  remembered 
lat  formerly  the  site  was  not  nearly  so  open  as 
now  is — has  much  dignity  both  of  plan  and 
evation. 

I am  not  speaking  of  some  modern  chimneys 
hioh  have  been  built  up  against  it,  and  which 
50  parish  doubtless  could  easily  be  induced  to 
Iter, 

The  interior  is  admirable,  and  one  of  the  heat 
lamples  of  the  school  of  Wren.  Sir  Christopher 
'ren’s  pupils  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  work, 
lUt  he  himself  actively,  although  gratuitously, 
iperintended  and  took  great  personal  interest 
'I  promoting  it.  The  steeple  by  Gibbs  is,  as 


appears  to  me,  the  most  elegant  of  his  designs, 
ICB  effect  may  be  well  seen  from  that  part  of  the 
Strand  where  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  steeple  of 
St.  Clement’s,  and  the  handsome  lantern  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  are  in  combination.  The  growth 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Clement’s  out  of  the  Medi- 
aeval tower,  easily  discerned  beneath  the  casing, 
is  an  example  in  adaptation  we  could  ill  spare. 
The  church  has  also  memories  which  deserve  to 
be  kept  alive } amongst  others,  it  was  the  nsual 
resort  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  permanent  seat 
was  in  it. 

Bat  unless  the  bnilding  were  hopelessly  ugly, 
which  it  is  not,  a contrast  in  style  wonld,  I 
sabmit,  be  more  favourable  to  the  Law  Courts 
than  the  ^Gothic  church  proposed  to  take  its 
place.  A contrast  often  is, — nay,  when  there  is 
adequate  reason  for  it,  generally  is, — more  favour- 
able than  a regular  sequence.  Wonld  the  Gothio 
colleges  and  ohnrehea  at  Oxford  lose  or  gain  by 
the  change  or  removal  of  the  classical  buildings  ? 
If  St.  Mary’  's  is  not  injured  by  its  neighbour,  the  I 
Radoliffe  Library,  could  the  new  Law  Courts, 
with  their  vast  extent,  suffer  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Clement  Danes  ? I think  that  it 
would  be  generally  conceded  that  a bnilding  so 
independent  of  the  Law  Courts  would  serve  them 
better,  whilst  contrasting  in  style,  even  if  it  had 
not  such  antiquarian  and  arobitectnral  claims  of 
its  own.  r.  c.  Penbose. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Congress  at  Weymouth  has  been  opened 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  Coles  Medlycott, 
bart.,  with  much  sacoesa.  The  Mayor  and  cor- 
poration presented  an  address,  to  which  Mr.  E. 
Roberts  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Association. 
The  President  then  read  an  addre?s,  pointing  at- 
tention to  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
county  J and  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  and 
the  Member  for  the  county,  having  made  brief 
addresses,  the  members  commenced  their  ex- 
aminations, and  afterwards  dined  together  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  the  President  in  the  chair,  when  a 
number  of  suggestive  speeches  wore  made.  On 
Tuesday  a large  party  in  carriages  visited 
Maiden  Castle,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
earthworks  in  the  kingdom,  the  Rev.  William 
Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  taking  the  lead  in 
guidance.  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  officiated  at  the 
monastery  of  Abbotsbury.  In  oar  next  we  will 
give  fuller  particulars. 


A GRIEVANCE. 

Sir, — I regret  very  much  that  yon  should 
have  led  the  public  to  believe  that  the  non. 
admission  of  my  pictures  into  the  International 
Exhibition  arose  from  some  neglect  of  my  own.* 
As  sneh  I beg  most  distinctly  and  emphatically 
to  state  that  I conformed  to  every  rale  the  com- 
mittee laid  down  as  a guide  to  exhibitors. 

When  my  two  pictures  were  delivered  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  my  messenger  brought 
back  some  papers  to  sign  and  fill  in  with  my 
full  name  and  address,  my  age,  and  the  place  of 
my  birth,  which  was  immediately  complied  with 
and  returned.  This  naturally  led  me  to  look 
upon  my  pictures  as  having  been  favourably 
received  j the  disappointment,  therefore,  of  their 
rejection  was  the  more  intensely  fdt,  which 
makes  me  cry  aloud  fer  justice. 

E.  FA90N  Watson. 


WHY  NOT? 

Why  should  not  an  exchange  be  bnilt  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  a central  position  for  the 
transaction  of  all  businees  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  land  P a central  hall  for  advertise- 
ments, appointments,  and  general  business ; 
salerooms ; offices  to  be  let  to  conveyancers, 
surveyors,  and  others ; and  strong  rooms  for 
depositing  deeds  in  ? 

Why  should  not  deal  nsed  iu  joiners’  work  be 
immersed  in  a solntion  of  oak  bark,  as  leather  is, 
and  by  that  means  be  rendered  durable,  ob- 
noxious to  vermin,  and  of  the  same  colour  or  of 
better  colour  than  can  be  obtained  by  painting, 
staining,  or  graining?  If  cedar-barB  tan  were 
applied  to  white  deal,  it  would  render  it  almost 
identical  with  cedar,  at  less  expense. 

Why  does  almost  every  public  clock  that  is 
erected  in  London  or  elsewhere  chime  Cam- 


• We  did  not  wish  to  make  ihe  public  believe  any  such 
thing;  we  simply  sought  to  elicit  the  real  cause  of  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Watson’s  pictures. 


bridge  quarters  ? Why  not  some  variety  ? 
Oxford,  for  example  5 these  are  much  more 
adaptable  in  a peal  of  only  eight  bells,  as  here 
shown  : — First  quarter,  4,  3.  Second,  4,  3 3 5,  6. 
Third,  4,  85  5,  63  4,  3.  Fourth,  4,  83  5,  6j 
4,  3 3 2, 1.  Then  the  hour  on  the  tenor. 

Why  cannot  sea-water  be  brought  to  London 
in  pipes  laid  along  the  Brighton  Railway  ? Ife 
would  certainly  pay.  The  water  could  be  sup- 
plied to  houses.  It  conld  be  sold  in  quantities 
at  the  works.  Salt-baths  conld  be  established 
in  connexion  with  the  works,  and  a salt-water 
lake  similar  to  the  lakes  in  our  public  parks 
would  be  a great  attraction.  W.  Scaegill, 


DOWN  WITH  THE  DUST. 

SiB,— Clouds  of  drifting  dust  still  meet  ns  greetingly.  le 
the  new  salt-water  process  too  expensive  for  general  adop- 
tion ? I hnd  a small  quantity  of  glue  or  size  dissolved  in 
a large  quantity  of  wuier  binds  road. dust  auUioiently  from 
the  wind,  but  not  to  impede  the  work  of  sweeping  or 
scraping  our  roads. 

I hope  this  or  some  other  inexpensive  mode  may  be 
adopted  to  prevent  old  Boreas  throwing  dust  in  our  eyes. 


THE  SEWEBAGE  WORKS 
OF  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  tenders 
received  for  contracts  connected  with  the  South. 
Zeil  District  of  the  above  works,  Messrs.  W. 
Lindley  & J.  Gordon,  engineers  : — 

I.  For  the  construction  of  21,656  lineal  feet'of  brick  and 
pipe  sewer,  all  materiab  being  provided  by  the  Board  of 


Works 

Ldnholdt,  Brothers  £13,691  3 2 

Andreal 12.910  19  0 

Franc  & Co 12,923  7 7 

Holzmann  (accepted)  12,568  12  7 


The  above  works  were  estimated  by  the  resi- 
dent engineer  to  cost  12,809Z.  18s. 

II.  For  the  supply  of  950,000  square  and  radiated 
bricks  : — 

Per  1,000  deli-  Per  1, COO  deli, 

vered  at  Kjver-  vered  on  any 
side  Depot.  PartofWorfes. 

Square.  Radial  Square.  Radial. 
B.  d,  B,  d.  s,  d,  8.  d. 

Piazolo,  Einscherf,  & 


Co 38  4 ...  41  8 ...  41  8 ...  45  0 

G.  M.  Gnnd  38  4 ...  41  8 ...  41  8 ...  45  0 

Q.  Gund 38  4 ...  41  8 ...  41  8 ...  45  O 

SohoUes,  for  200,000 

square  bricks  only  — — 40  10 

Waiz,  for  9'>,ou0 
square  and  10,000 
radiated  bricks  (ac- 
cepted)   36  8 ...  36  8 

Holzmann  (accepted)  36  8 ...  40  0 ...  40  0 ...  43  4 


III.  For  the  supply  of  sandstone  sewer  invert  and 


junction  blocks : — 

Schenck  & Arnold  £2,619  2 7 

Bchenck  & Mussweiler  2,619  2 7 

Holzmann  (accepted) 2,633  7 6 


SHANKLIN,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  south  aisle  of  the  ohnrch  of  St.  Saviour, 
on  the  Cliff,  was  formally  opened  on  Friday,  the 
11th  inat,,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
chnrch,  which  formally  consisted  of  nave, 
chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-chamber,  was  erected 
in  1867,  to  accommodate  for  the  most  part  the 
visitors  who  yearly  flock  to  this  very  favourite 
watering-place,  the  number  of  sittings  then 
provided  being  about  370  : the  committee,  find- 
ing at  the  close  of  last  summer  that  this  was 
quite  insoffioient,  determined  to  add  the  south 
aisle  and  porch.  A contract  was  entered  into  at 
the  end  of  March  last  with  Mr.  F.  Cooper, 
bnilder,  of  Shanklin,  by  which  extra  seats  for 
about  140  adults  have  been  obtained,  at  aoostof 
about  6001.  The  wa'ling  is  of  green  sandstone 
from  the  local  quarries,  hammer  dressed,  the 
bnttresses,  windows,  and  quoins  being  of  the 
same  material  from  the  lower  bed,  carefully 
worked  and  tooled.  Mr.  Thos.  Hellyer,  the 
architect  of  the  first  portion  of  the  bnilding,  pro- 
vided the  plans. 

The  reqniretnents  of  the  district  having  ex- 
ceeded the  accommodation  already  provided,  a 
committee  was  formed  during  last  year  for  th© 
purpose  of  erecting  new  schools  and  master’s 
residence,  on  a very  convenient  site,  given  for 
that  purpose,  by  Mr.  F.  White  Popham,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Shanklin  3 and  a subscription  list, 
headed  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Hatherton,  with  a 
contribution  of  500Z.,  having  been  raised  to  a 
considerable  snm,  it  was  decided  to  apply  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfleld,  of  London,  for  plans  and 
estimates  for  a building  to  contain  300  children, 
these  being  arranged  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
with  separate  sobool-rootnB,  lavatories,  and  out- 
premises  for  each,  the  master’s  residence  being 
a detached  bnilding  adjacent  to  the  schools. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  June  last,  th© 
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contraobor  being  Mr.  F.  Cooper ; and  on  the  11th 
of  Angast  a stone,  with  Boitable  inscription, 
was  placed  with  due  formality,  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hatherton,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  WincheBter,  and  a considerable  assembly  of 
both  inbabibants  and  visitors.  The  anionut  of 
the  contract  is  1,6501.,  which,  however,  does  nob 
inclnde  the  necessary  fences  and  approaches, 
nor  the  incidental  expenses. 


the  TRADE3  MOVEMENT. 

The  master  builders  have  met  to  con- 
sider the  demands  of  the  bricklayers,  who  ask 
7J^d.  per  hour,  and  nine  hoars  per  day,  instead  of 
6id'  per  hoar,  and  ten  hours  per  day.  The 
masters  appointed  a committee  to  meet  a depu- 
tation from  the  workmen  in  order  to  settle  the 

dispute. The  moulders,  smiibs,  strikers,  and 

joiners,  numbering  800,  employed  at  Messrs. 
'Greenwood  & Batley’s  factory,  have  obtained  an 
increase  of  wages.  The  fitters,  turners,  ma- 
chine men,  &c.,  numbering  700,  are  still  on 
strike,  their  demand  being  for  an  advance  of  la. 
per  week  all  round,  and  a reduction  of  one  bonr 
and  a half’s  labour  per  week.  The  men  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  stand  ont  until  all  their 

demands  are  conceded. The  whole  of  the 

workpeople,  about  1,700,  employed  at  Messrs. 
Fdirbairn,  Kennedy,  & Co.’s  iron  foundry  were 
locked  out  by  the  firm,  in  consequence  of  a strike 
for  an  advance  of  la.  per  week  among  the  young 
men  and  boys.  A deputation  of  men  who  waited 
upon  the  firm  were  informed  that  the  works 
would  not  be  re-opened  till  the  boys  bad  come 
back  or  were  replaced.  At  night,  the  men  held 
a meeting,  and  resolved  to  seek  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  wages.  It  baa  been 
since  said  that  the  boys  have  been  settled  with. 

The  boys  employed  in  glass  works  at  Thorn- 
hill Lees  have  struck,  placing  all  the  men  en- 
gaged in  great  difficulties. 

Oldham. — The  journeymen  plasterers  and 
their  labourers  have  struck  work,  in  conseqaenca 
of  the  masters  refusing  to  concede  a demand 
for  an  advance  of  23.  per  week  in  wages.  The 
labourers  demand  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week 
The  masters  offer,  as  a compromise,  the  payment 
of  75d.  per  hour  to  the  journeymen,  and  5‘1-d.  to 
the  labourers.  The  men  refuse  this,  and  insist 
on  working  for  weekly  wages  and  the  advance 
asked  for. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — About  100  slaters  have 
struck  work  for  an  advance.  The  wages  gene- 
rally paid  are  abont  28s.  per  week,  the  hours  of 
labour,  in  the  summer,  being  ten  and  a half  per 
day.  In  the  winter,  however,  their  hours  are 
shorter.  The  men  demand  30b.  per  week,  and 

nine  hoars  per  day. It  having  been  notified 

to  the  Newcastle  engineering  operatives  that 
agents  of  the  masters  had  been  sent  to  Belgium 
to  engage  from  2,000  to  3,000  men  to  come  over 
to  take  the  places  of  the  men  now  on  strike, 
and  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Danish  Government  to  bring 
over  a number  of  the  workmen  from  the  Govern- 
ment arsenal  of  Denmark,  the  General  Connell 
of  the  International  Working  Men’s  Association, 
at  the  request  of  a deputation  from  the  strike 
committee  at  Newcastle,  have  despatched  two  of 
their  members,  Mr.  M.  Cohn  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Eccarius,  to  Belgium,  to  counteract  the  agents  of 
the  masters  by  making  the  workmen  there 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Cohn  is  a native  of  Denmark,  and  Mr. 
Eccarius  a German,  but  both  have  been  many 
years  resident  in  London,  and  active  members  of 
their  respective  trade  societies.  M.  Rennan,  the 
eecretary  for  Belgium,  on  the  council,  has  also 
written  to  the  sections  of  the  International  in  the 
towns  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Verviers,  and 
Charleroi,  where  the  principal  iron  and  engineer- 
ing works  are  situated,  requesting  them  to 
acqnaint  the  workmen  in  these  places  with  the 
real  state  of  affairs  in  England.  The  delegates 
will  also  visit  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  place 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  sections  of  the 
society  in  refennee  to  the  question.  Meantime, 
between  200  and  300  men  have  arrived  in  New- 
castle from  London  and  Woolwich,  and  they  have 
been  distributed  among  the  various  manufactories 
in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  About  150  men 
have  been  distributed  among  the  following 
nianufactories  in  Gateshead  Messrs.  Abbott 
& Co’s.,  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay,  & Co’s., 
Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorn,  & Co’s.,  and  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Watson,  & Gurney’s.  The  workmen  in 
Gateshead  are  lodged  in  a large  warehouse  near 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Watson,  & Gurney’s  factory. 
During  Tuesday  about  forty  of  the  new  workmen. 


wore  engaged  at  Messrs.  Hawthorne  & Co.’s, 
Newcastle  j and  the  same  night  ab^at  twenty- 
five  men  arrived  from  the  south  by  train,  and 
were  at  once  taken  in  cabs  to  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son & Boyd's  works,  Barrack-road.  The  difficulty 
with  the  masters  now  is  to  find  accommodation, 
not  men.  Some  collisions  have  taken  place 
between  the  men  on  strike  and  the  new-comers, 
and  serious  disturbances  are  expected.  Further 
convictions  for  intimidation  have  been  obtained, 
and  several  men  are  nnder  arrest  for  creating 
dieturbances.  The  masters  have  appealed  to  the 
authorities  for  additional  police  to  protect  the 
men  now  at  work,  and  a large  number  of  special 
constables  have  been  sworn  in.  The  League 
have  made  an  appeal  to  Messrs.  Stephenson  a 
men  for  more  assistance.  They  complain  that 
the  men  do  not  assist  them  in  the  main  point, 
the  attainment  of  the  nine  hoars.  The  Leagae 
officials  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  made  the  weekly 
division  of  funds  among  the  men  out  on  strike. 
There  were  2,341  men  on  strike  remaining  in 
the  town,  against  2,460  the  previous  week ; and 
it  has  been  agreed  to  make  a similar  allowance 
to  that  made  last  week — 53.  6d.  per  man,  and 
Is.  per  child. 

The  Amalgamated  Society^  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — From  a manifesto  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive council  of  this  society,  recently  sitting  in 
London,  it  appears  that  a definite  split  has  taken 
place  in  the  whole  body,  numbering  over  10,000 
members,  the  rival  executives,  acting  respec- 
tively in  London  and  Manchester,  each  claiming 
obedience  from  the  members.  The  London 
conncil  in  their  manifesto  say  that  “ between  tbe 
branches  now  there  is  not  the  slightest  cohesion, 
and  add,  that  the  result  of  the  plea  set  up  by  the 
Manchester  council  before  the  magistrate  at 
Marlborongh-etreet  lately,  to  the  effect  that  the 
society  was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  has  been  “ to  rend  our 
institution  asunder.”  They  conclude  by  saying, 
“ whether  the  number  of  branches  who  agree  to 
be  governed  by  the  rules  increase  or  diminish, 
we  shall  still  do  our  duly,  and  continue  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leicester  Municipal  Buildings. — In  the  town 
connoil,  last  week,  Alderman  Burgess  moved, 

“ That  Mr.  Street’s  report,  and  the  three  selected 
plans,  be  referred  to  the  Municipal  Buildings 
Committee  for  their  consideration,  and  report  to 
tbe  council.”  He  said  he  did  not  propose  to 
make  any  observations  as  to  Mr.  Street’s  report 
at  the  present  time  : it  would  be  more  fitting 
when  the  committee  reported  to  the  coancil. 
Alderman  J.  Baines  said,  he  should  propose  as 
an  amendment,  that  tbe  committee  consist  of 
tbe  whole  connoil.  There  was  a great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  site  for 
these  municipal  buildings,  and  that  had  not  been 
allayed  by  the  repot  t from  tbe  gentleman  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  plans.  [Mr.  Street  condemned  the  Friar- 
lane  site.]  Therefore  he  thought  the  whole 
connoil  shonld  have  a voice  whether  they  would 
build  on  that  site  or  not.  After  a good  deal  of 
discussion  tbe  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  motion  agreed  to. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Middle  Littleton,  near  Evesham. — The  church 
here  has  been  re-opened.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
restoration  was  1,8001.,  of  which  some  1,5001. 
have  been  raised.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Preedy. 
The  church  was  so  decayed  throughout  as  to 
require  little  less  than  a total  rebuilding ; and 
the  parish  had  also  to  provide  a new  national 
schoolroom  and  a teacher’s  honse,  at  a cost  of 
abont  7002.  Tbe  main  object  of  the  restorers 
was  to  preserve  tbe  old  character  of  the  ohnroh, 
which  contained  specimens  of  all  the  styles, 
from  Norman  downwards,  besides  relics,  each  as 
entrance  to  rood-loft,  Banctus-bell  cot,  piscina, 
old  tiles,  screen,  Norman  font,  hagioscope,  in- 
accessible chamber  over  porch,  churchyard  cross, 
&c.  The  masonry  of  the  walls  has  been  made 
good  or  rebuilt,  and  the  windows  restored  or  new 
ones  inserted  ; the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  from 
the  foundation;  the  chancel  arch  has  been  raised 
and  widened,  also  the  arch  to  the  north  transept, 
and  new  roofs  erected  over  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  transept  chapels.  A new  vestry  has  been 
erected.  The  pavement  and  sittings  are  new, 
except  some  old  seats  in  the  nave  and  a few  ot 
the  old  tiles  which  could  be  put  together  in 


pattern.  Most  of  the  other  fittings,  doors,  rails, 
altar-table,  reading-desk,  &o.,  have  had  to  be 
renewed.  By  the  removal  of  the  pews  a con- 
siderable space  has  been  made  available  which 
had  been  previously  wasted.  The  sancfcna-bell 
cot  was  said  to  have  been  in  a too  shattered  con- 
dition to  admit  of  being  refixed  ; and  the  two 
rude  Norman  squints  are  also  gone.  The 
anchorite’s  chamber  over  the  porch  has  been 
opened  to  the  latter  by  removal  of  its  decayed  I 
floor,  but  in  all  other  respects  its  character  and 
features  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  Griffiths,  of 
Eldersfield,  was  the  builder.  Tbe  restoration  of 
the  tower  and  the  re-arrangement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  churchyard  still  remain  to  be  done. 

Llanwrtyd  Wells.— Abergwessiu  New  Church, 
which  has  been  recently  restored,  has  _ been 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  foundation  is  i 
evidently  of  ancient  origin,  some  yew-trees  in 
the  yard  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  than  500 
years  of  age.  The  edifice  is  situated  in  a rude 
part  of  the  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties, 
of  Brecon  and  Cardigan,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it  are  almost  impassable.  The  inhabitants  of  • 
the  parish  are  chiefiy  Dissenters,  and  show  great 
antagonism  towards  the  Established  Church,  i 
The  building,  in  style  of  architecture,  is  afcec 
the  Early  English  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  i 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  with  I 
tower  at  intersections,  and  porch  at  west  of  i 
south  side  of  nave.  The  dimensions  are  as  . 
follow  Nave,  50  ft-  by  19  ft. ; chancel,  18  ft. 
by  9 ft. ; transepts,  17  ft.  by  9 ft. ; and  tower,  i 
26  ft.  square.  The  walls  are  built  of  native  ■ 
stones,  faced  internally  with  red  Suffolk  brick, 
the  lower  4 ft.  being  glazed,  and  the  intervM 
stones  from  the  Bath  quarries.  The  external  i 
dressings  are  of  Greenshill  and  Cefn  quarries. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey 
slates,  surmounted  by  a red  Staffordshire  ridge 
or  crest.  The  nave  is  lighted  on  the  north  by 
throe  single  and  one  doable  lancet  window,  and  i 
on  the  south  side  by  two  single  and  one  double 
lancet.  The  west  end  has  a circular  rose- 
window,  12  fc.  in  diameter,  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  being  divided  into  five  unequal  lancet- 
windows,  and  the  sides  lighted  by  single  lights.  ■ 
All  the  chancel  windows  have  serpentine  and  ; 
Anglesea  marble  shafts.  The  south  transept  la 
arranged  to  receive  an  organ,  and  the  north 
transept  is  divided  off  by  a carved  oak  screen,  • 
glazed  with  grisaille  glass,  to  form  a vestry. : 
The  tower  at  the  interseotions  of  tbe  cross  forms  ; 
a lantern,  33  ft.  high  from  the  floor  of  the  nave, , 
and  is  pierced  on  all  sides  with  small  quarter-  . 
foils,  filled  with  grisaille  glass.  Above  this  the 
tower  rises  to  a total  height  of  52  ft.  from  the 
floor  of  the  chancel,  and  is  surmounted  by  a low 
square  spire,  baviog  an  iron  cross  and  weather- ; 
cock.  In  the  nave  there  are  movable  open, 
benches  to  accommodate  about  120  persona,  t 
The  space  under  the  tower  is  fitted  with  carved 
oak.  The  floors  are  of  tiles,  from  the  Lugwar-i 
dine  works.  A peal  of  six  bells,  by  Warner,  are- 
hung  in  the  tower,  with  a chiming  apparatUBt 
arranged  in  the  vestry.  Access  to  tbe  belfry  la- 
obtained  by  a spiral  stone  staircase  at  the  north-' 
east  angle  of  tbe  tower.  The  warming  apparatMl 
is  by  Ringington,  of  Skipton.  All  the  glazingie. 
in  Hartley's  rolled  glass,  in  two  tints.  ^The. 
works  have  been  carried  cat  from  the  designs,; 
and  under  the  soperintendence  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Withers,  architect,  London,  by  Messrs.  DoTe,i 
Brothers,  builders,  Islington,  Mr.  Griffiths  acliDg 
as  foreman  of  works.  The  statue  of  8t.  MiohaaL 
and  all  the  carvings  in  the  vestry-screen  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Almond,  of  Lonaon.1 
The  glass  in  the  lantern  of  tbe  tower  was  by 
O’Connor,  of  London.  The  total  cost  is  oven 
4,0001.,  which  is  almost  entirely  defrayed  by 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Thomas,  Llwynmadog. 

TFelshpoffl.— The  restoration  and  re-opening  o\ 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Welshpool,  after  its  restorai 
tion  at  a cost  of  4,0001.,  has  taken  place.  The 
restoration  has  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Fwhei 
Dyson,  the  contractors,  of  Huddersfield,  fron 
plans  drawn  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  They  havt 
placed  four  new  windows  in  the  south  Bide 
three  of  stained  glass.  The  ceiling  has  beel 
removed,  the  rafters  cased  and  remodelled,  an( 
thrown  open,  in  pitch  pine.  The  floor  has  beea 
lowered.  New  bases  have  been  pat  to  the  pier 
of  the  arcade  arches.  The  floors  ore  new-tUe' 
thronghont,  and  there  is  a new  organ-ebamba 
constructed  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  chance, 
with  an  arch  to  the  chanoel,  and  another  int 
the  north  aisle.  The  ground  floor  is  iiew-seate^ 
in  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  the  eba^ 
tbe  seats  or  benches  being  of  waiosoot.  ih 
heating  apparatus  is  Limby’s,  of  Halifax,  an, 
the  seats  will  accommodate  1,200  persons,  ic 
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dos  is  of  alabaster  and  marble,  with  a large 
a in  the  centre.  It  was  exccatod  by  Messrs 
3,  of  London,  and  is  the  gift  of  Lady  Powia. 

wings  are  of  Caen  stone  and  tiles.  The 
lows  on  the  south  side  are  filled  with  stained 
cathedral  tinted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Done  &■ 
ies,  of  Shrewsbury.  A new  arcade  has  been 
led  at  the  west  end,  with  two  new  arches, 
whole  nave  having  been  lowered  to  the 
1 of  the  early  church. 

.Icester. — The  pariah  church  of  Aloester  has 
i re-opened,  after  undergoing  considerable 
irgement  and  restoration.  The  building 
)h  consisted  of  nave  and  aisles,  a sanctuary 
se  at  the  east  end,  with  vestry  attached, 
a tower  at  the  west  end,  has  been  enlarged 
wards  by  the  addition  of  a chancel,  35  ft.  by 
6 in.,  and  chancel  aisles,  each  21  ft.  by  18  ft., 
ed  to  north  and  south,  the  north  aisle  serving 
-rgan-ohamber  and  vestries,  and  the  south 
j being  seated  exclusively  for  children.  Both 
!8  are  divided  from  the  chancel  by  three 
,6S,  having  clustered  shafts,  and  from  the 
iB  by  single  arches  springing  from  moulded 
i^els.  The  chancel  is  also  separated  from  the 
i by  a lofty  moulded  arob,  with  shafts  in  the 
es  of  the  jambs.  The  whole  of  the  old  high 
jng,  together  with  tho  old  galleries  running 
■d  three  aides  of  the  church,  have  been 
pt  away,  and  the  ground  floor  seated  with 
open  benches  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished, 
.chancel  with  desks  and  choir  benches  of 
lish  oak.  The  aisle  windows,  ten  in  number, 
d been  filled  in  with  tracery  and  reglazed 
li  tinted  glass,  and  the  walls  aud  ceilings 
lued  and  recoloured.  It  is  hoped  that  at  no 
distant  date  this  portion  of  the  building 
be  rebuilt.  The  Hertford  monument,  which 
.ipies  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  has  been 
.•ed  eastward  into  a recess  specially  built  to 
ive  it,  and  the  altar  tomb  close  to  it,  which 
ipied  the  space  of  some  of  the  best  seats  in 
.church  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  north 
Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  has  executed 
carving  throughout,  including  figures  of  the 
Evangelists  iu  the  niches  of  a new  stone 
lit.  The  passage  spaces  of  the  entire  build- 
are  paved  with  Godwin’s  tiles,  in  pa' terns, 
ie  in  the  chancel  being  enriched  with  en- 
tio  tiles.  The  stone  is  entirely  from  Cor- 
la  Down,  but  the  new  walls  are  built  chiefly 
,oal  stone,  faced  with  Bromsgrove  and  Bath 
le  dressings.  The  new  roofs  are  open,  tim- 
id, stained,  and  varnished,  plastered  between 
kfeers,  and  oovered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 
|raot  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Collins 
ullis,  of  Tewkesbury,  at  a cost  of  2,600h, 

, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Preedy,  of  Lon- 
I architect.  Towards  the  cost  of  therestora- 
.2,OOOZ.  had  been  subscribed  prior  to  the  re- 
ding, leaving  a deficiency  of  600L 
heetham. — The  new  church  of  Sfc.  John  the 
agelist,  Hightown,  Cheetham,  Manchester, 
ibed  in  a part  of  the  old  parish  of  St.  Luke,  has 
d consecrated.  This  church  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
is  Loyd,  of  Monk’s  Orchard,  Kent.  Mr. 
1 has  provided  for  every  expense  in  con- 
on  with  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
iding  the  erection  of  a parsonage-houee,  aud 
iwment,  site,  &o.  The  cost  will  exceed 
OOZ.  The  church  is  built  of  stone,  lined  with 
k,  and  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  con- 
. of  a nave,  north  and  sonbh  aisles,  chancel, 
aemioircular  apse,  with  a tower  at  the  south- 
side,  of  considerable  altitude,  and  a low 
),  oovered  with  tiles,  and  pinnaoles  rising 

I each  angle.  The  aisles  are  lighted  with 

II  lancet  windows.  There  is  an  arcade  around 
ohanoel,  and  above  that  a series  of  lancet 
lows.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber-work  dia- 
d in  aemioircular  form.  The  pnlpib  is  of 
gon  shape,  perforated  with  Gothic  tracery, 
the  stalls  contained  in  the  chancel  are  orna- 
ted  in  the  front  in  a similar  way.  Aooom- 
ation  is  provided  for  540,  and  170  of  the 
j are  free. 

Kurgoland,  near  She^eld. — The  new  ohnroh 
hurgoland  has  been  consecrated.  Thejdesign 
by  Mr.  Street. 

alsham. — The  pariah  church  of  All  Saints’, 
ais  village,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Arch- 
op of  York.  The  ancient  edifice  had  fallen 
a state  of  great  dilapidation — so  mnoh  so 
i its  roofs  and  walls  were  fast  crumbling  to 
ground.  The  rector,  the  Bev.  0.  M.  Shipton, 
3wed  the  chancel  at  his  own  expense.  The 
brick  floor  was  taken  up  and  substituted  by 
.ving  with  Minton  tiles  j the  dingy,  wagon- 
ped  ceiling  has  also  given  way  to  an  open 
of  ribbed  woodwork  ; and  instead  of  high 
s,  open  stalls  are  now  provided  for  the 


choristers.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been 
•oofed  with  open  woodwork  of  stained  deal,  while 
nany  of  the  architeotnral  features  which  had 
been  bidden  for  years  by  plaster  and  whitewash 
nave  been  bronght  to  light.  A porch  of  brick 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ohnroh  has  been  removed. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of 
London  j and  the  contractor  Mr.  C.  Atkinson,  of 
Sroos,  builder.  The  cost  of  the  restoration 
amounts  to  1,100Z.,  of  which  about  300Z.  are 
still  required. 

Fladbury  (Worcestershire). — The  parish  church 
here  has  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  Mr. 
F.  Preedy  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Collins 
& Cnllis,  of  Towkesbnry,  were  the  builders  em- 
ployed. New  seats  of  varnished  deal  have  bsen 
substitatod  for  the  old  high  pews,  and  through- 
out the  church  the  sittings  have  been  made  free 
and  open.  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles  have  been 
laid  down  for  the  pavements,  in  patterns  of  many 
colours.  The  great  gallery  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  has  been  taken  down  and  the  tower 
opened  to  the  ohnroh.  A new  ohanoel  arch  has 
been  erected,  and  a new  organ-chamber  at  the 
east  end  of  the  soubh  aisle.  The  walls  generally 
have  been  cleaned  and  pointed  inside  and  oat, 
and  the  windows  repaired  and  reglazed.  A hot- 
water  apparatus  has  also  beon  snppliod.  Fiad- 
bury  Churoh  was  noted  for  its  brasses,  which  are 
scarce  in  Worcestershire.  The  Throckmorton 
monument,  on  which  some  of  them  remain,  has 
been  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nave,  where 
it  was  an  obstruotiou  to  the  passage  to  the  base 
of  the  tower.  A considerable  number  of  en- 
caustic tiles,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  oentaries, — many  of  them  sixteen  to 
the  pattern,  and  some  charged  with  shields  of 
arms  and  devices, — were  found  underneath  the 
old  pavement;  they  have  been  preserved,  and 
placed  in  sitnations  where  they  cannot  be  readily 
destroyed.  Some  of  them  have  been  arranged 
over  the  aarfaoe  of  the  north  door  (closed)  in 
the  nave,  and  made  to  commemorate  the  present 
restoration  by  the  following  inacription  in 
Mediseval  letters: — “Glory  to  God  on  high; 
restored  MDCCCLXXI.” 

Yox/ord, — The  church,  having  been  restored 
nearly  two  years  ago,  has  reoeived  a new  addi- 
tion, consisting  of  a reredoa.  The  work  was 
exeonted  by  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  St.  Matthew’s, 
Ipswich,  in  Caen  stone,  and  extends  from  the 
north  to  the  south  wall.  The  lower  part  is 
divided  into  six  panels  on  a plinth,  with  sunk 
quatrefoils  bearing  shields.  The  four  centre 
ones  are  illnminated  with  the  Evangelistic 
emblems,  and  the  two  end  ones  with  cross  keys, 
the  emblem  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  chnrch  is 
dedicated.  The  npper  part  consists  of  nine 
panels,  the  centre  one  of  an  illnminated  text, 
“ As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  of  this 
cap  ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  till  He  comes.” 
On  each  side  two  panels  are  filled  in  with  grapes 
and  wheat  and  lilies  alternately  (painted  on 
slate),  the  upper  portions  having  traceried 
heads,  and  spandrels  carved  in  varions  natural 
foliage,  and  snrmonnted  with  carved  embattled 
cornice.  Right  and  left  are  two  large  panels 
bearing  the  Decalogne  and  surmounted  with 
carved  orooketing  work  and  pinnacles. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chesterton. — The  foundation,  or  memorial, 
stones,  six  in  nnmber,  of  a new  chapel,  belonging 
to  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  at  Ches- 
terton, have  bsen  laid.  Tho  new  bnilding  will 
be  situated  on  the  London-rond.  The  contract, 
exolnsive  of  the  land,  is  1,400Z.  Tho  chapel, 
whioh  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  will  accommo- 
date from  500  to  600  persons.  The  external  dimen- 
sions are  55  ft.  3 in.  by  38  ft.  9 in.,  and  the  height 
from  floor  to  ceiling  26  ft.  6 in.  at  the  sides 
and  30  ft.  6 in.  the  centre.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  chapel  will  be  need  for  Sanday-scbool  pur- 
poses nntil  the  school  premises  are  erected.  The 
cost  of  the  bnildiug  and  fittings,  with  lighting 
and  varnishing,  will  be  about  1,415Z. ; and  of  the 
site,  260Z.  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  of  Buralem,  is  the 
architect ; and  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Willaston, 
the  builder. 

Kidsgrove. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Whibehill. 
The  bnilding,  whioh  is  to  be  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  Bnrslem,  arohi- 
teot,  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Willaston,  will  be 
a plain  structure,  faced  with  red  bricks,  relieved 
by  bands  and  vonasoira  of  blue  bricks.  Its 
dimensions,  externally,  will  be  32  ft.  8 in.  by 
29  ft.  8 in.,  and  it  will  provide  acoommodation 
for  about  120  persons.  The  front  of  the  chapel 


is  divided  into  three  bays,  each  bay  being 
spanned  by  a semircircnlar  arch.  The  central 
bay  projecting  slightly,  will  be  carried  np,  and 
finished  in  a pedimenbal  form,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  will  be  a stone  tablet.  The  porch, 
which  projects  from  the  front  of  the  chapel,  will 
be  finished  with  a carved  parapet.  A portion  of 
the  chapel  will  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday 
school  for  the  present,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  fitted  with  pews  with  inclined  backs.  The 
woodwork,  internally,  will  be  slightly  stained 
and  varnished.  The  cost  of  the  building,  and 
filtinga,  including  cut-offices,  and  a portion  of 
the  boundary  walling,  with  land,  will  be  350Z. 

LightcUffe. — The  new  Congregational  Chapel 
is  proceeding.  It  is  Gothic  in  style.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  has  been  fixed,  and  the  two  transept 
windows,  of  four  lights  each,  with  cironlar 
tracery  in  the  headings,  are  complete.  The 
west  window  of  five  lights  will  soon  be  finished, 
and  the  tower  has  reached  its  third  stage. 
When  finished,  tower  and  spire  will  reach  a 
height  of  126  ft.  The  minister’s  house,  in  a 
style  of  architectnre  to  harmonise  with  the 
chapel,  stands  near  to  it,  and  its  erection  is 
being  proceeded  with.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  of  four  bays,  with  side  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  and  a short  apse  up  to  a wheel 
window,  near  the  head  of  the  gable.  All  the 
gables  will  be  finished  with  floriated  crosses. 
The  clearstory  is  in  single  lights.  All  the  shafts 
to  the  arches  are  in  polished  marble,  with  carved 
capitals. 

Doncaster. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  day- 
schools,  erected  at  a total  cost  of  about  7,800Z., 
have  been  opened.  These  bnildings  are  erected 
on  a plot  of  land  formerly  known  as  Crowbher’s 
Gardens,  and  belonging  to  the  corporation,  bat 
whioh  locality  is  now  known  as  OxFord-plaoe. 
The  new  bnildings  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  archi- 
tect, by  Mr.  Harold  Arnold,  of  this  town,  builder. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  arohiteotnre, 
and  is  approached  from  a walled  and  palisaded 
frontage  and  carriage-entrance  by  a flight  of 
eight  steps.  It  is  capable  of  seating  1,000  per- 
sons, and  300  will  be  free.  The  seats — those  in 
the  body  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
galleries — are  of  red  deal,  varnished,  and  will  be 
approached  almost  noiselessly,  in  oonsequonoe 
of  the  aisles  being  covered  with  kamptnlioon. 
The  chapel  will  be  warmed,  when  necessary,  by 
means  of  Blako  of  Coventry’s  hot-air  apparatus. 

Clydach.  — The  fonudation-stone  of  a new 
chapel — making  the  142Qd  in  the  oonnty  of 
Glamorgan  in  connexion  with  the  Calvinistio 
Methodist  body — has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cory,  of  Swansea.  The  new  chapel  is  sitnated 
at  the  Vardre,  near  Clydaoh,  in  the  Swansea 
Vale,  where  new  collieries  are  being  worked  by 
Messrs.  Cory,  Yeo,  & Co.,  and  others.  A suit- 
able site  was  obtained  on  the  Ynispenllwoh 
estate. 

Denton. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  to  be  erected  on 
Hyde-road,  Denton,  at  a cost  of  3,500Z.,  has 
been  laid.  The  new  bnilding  will  occupy  a 
commanding  situation  on  the  main  road,  the 
mixed  and  infant  schools  being  situated  imme- 
diately in  the  rear.  The  design,  whioh  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  Barslem,  in 
Staffordshire,  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is  that  of  a 
simple  parallelogram  for  the  chapel.  The  mate- 
rial used  in  the  erection  will  be  pressed  red 
briok,  relieved  by  bands  of  blue  Staffordshire 
brick  and  Yorkshire  stone  dressings.  Acoom- 
modation will  be  afforded  for  about  400  persons 
with  255  children  in  the  gallery.  At  the  east 
end  of  tbe  chapel  will  be  placed  the  orchestra, 
the  minister’s  vestry,  and  a large  class-room. 
The  span  of  the  roof  will  be  38  ft.  The  schools 
will  consist  of  four  class-rooms,  arrangements 
being  provided  for  fatnre  enlargement.  The 
mixed  and  infant  school-rooms  will  be  so  con- 
structed that  on  any  public  oooasion  they  may 
be  made  to  form  one  large  room.  The  mixed 
schools  will  accommodate  400,  and  the  infant 
school  100  children. 


FROM  IRELAND. 

CORK  AND  WATERPOSD. 

Small-pox  and  fever  are  breaking  ontin  these 
two  soothern  Irish  cities.  Precantions  are 
being  taken  by  the  Town  Connoil  of  Cork,  which 
is  more  or  less  a prey  to  epidemic  visitations. 
Round  that  quarter  where  Old  Shandon’a 
steeple  raises  its  head,  celebrated  by  Father 
Front,  the  streets,  lanes,  and  dwellings  are  in  a 
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depIoraW,  baa  oon^i.0. 

“bTcsataTb^o^  hi^draacesaad  marploU,  „ 


Only  wonder  that",  with  sucii  places  in  tbe  oondi 
tion  that  we  observed  them,  fever  ia  not 
more  rife.  , , 

The  sanitary  state  of  Waterford,  too,  la  veiy 
bad.  Many  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  nnder  the 
shadows  of  both  ca'hedrala  are  xn  a filthy  state, 
and  the  water  snpply  in  places  is  most  imperfect. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  hearing  that  small-pox  is 
developing  in  the  city.  The  streets  are  never 
properly  cleansed,  nlthongh  the  Town  Council  of 
Waterford  talk  gbbly  of  improvements  and 
testimonials.  We  will  probably  soon  inform  the 
authorities  of  this  ancient  city  bow  they  best 
can  carry  out  some  nsefnl  improvements  not  in- 
cluded in  their  programme.  Surely  the  city  of 
the  Snir  can  do  some  useful  sanitary  work,  if  it 
sets  about  it.  Giving  Waterford  credit  for  its 
reoent  and  projected  harbour  improvements,  we 
would  direct  its  attention  to  the  crying  wants  of 
the  town.  Cork  also  requires  to  wake  up  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  hour,  for  there  is  danger  in 
the  winds,  and  death  will  reap  a premature 
harvest  in  many  an  Irish  town  and  city  if  the 
guardians  of  the  people  are  not  up  and  doing, 
that  fever  and  cholera  may  be  stamped  out  with 
effeot.  Cleanliness  night  and  day  must  be  the 
order,  and  a constant  flow  of  pure  water  kept  on 
everywhere.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
order  that  is  most  attended  to  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  sister  island. 


Mr.  Wbymper,  amongst  the  general  informa- 
tion which  he  oomrannieates,  gives  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Fell  Railway,  and  of  the  great 
tunnel  of  the  Alps,  now  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses completed  ; and  a suggestive  chapter  on 
Cretinism  and  Goitre,  the  frightful  prevalence  of 
which  diseases  in  certain  looalities  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a disgrace  to  science  and  legisla- 
tion. 

Touching  climbing  generally,  we  will  repeat 
Mr.  Whymper’s  closing  words, — “ There  have 
been  joys  too  great  to  be  described  in  words,  and 
there  have  been  griefs  upon  which  I have  not 
dared  to  dwell ; and  with  these  in  mind  I say, 
Climb  if  yon  will,  bnt  remember  that  courage 
and  strength  are  nought  without  prudence,  and 
that  a momentary  negligence  may  destroy  the 
happiness  of  a lifetime.  Do  nothing  in  baste  ; 
look  well  to  each  step  ; and,  from  the  beginning, 
think  what  may  be  the  end.” 

This  is  good  advice,  and  will  apply  to  other 
things  than  climbing.  We  cordially  recommend 
the  volume  as  well  to  those  who  only  read,  as 
to  those  who  love  to  ramble;  each  may  enjoy, 
though  in  a different  way,  “ Sorambles  amongst 
the  Alps.” 


Chinese  Varnish. — Among  the  raw-staffs 
sent  by  Dr.  von  Soherzer  from  Pekin  was  one 
called  achio-lias,  a kind  of  varnish  which  is  em- 
ployed  for  varnishing  all  kinds  of  wooden  things,  j 
and  has  the  property  of  making  these  articles  I 
water-tight.  Dr.  von  Soherzer  has  seen  wooden  I 
chests  in  Pekin  which  have  been  over  Siberia  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  back,  and  still  remain  a mud 
and  water-tight.  Even  baskets  of  straw  used 
for  tbe  transport  of  oil  are,  by  means  of  this 
varnish,  made  perfectly  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Pasteboard,  by  its  use,  becomes,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  firmness,  like  wood.  Most  exposed 
woodwork  is  coated  with  sobio-liaB,  which  gives 
it  an  ngly  red  appearance,  but  it  gains  in  dura- 
bility.  This  varnish  was  examined  by  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Department,  and  Dr. 
von  Soherzer’s  communioatioa  was  fully  cor- 
roborated. The  “Wiener  Gewerberrein ” also 
made  trials  with  it.  By  mixing  together  three 
parts  of  freeh,  beaten,  defibrinated  blood,  four 
parts  of  Blacked  lime,  and  some  alum,  a thin, 
sticky  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  immediately, 
rflftdv  for  use.  Articles  which  are  required  to  be 


goolis  gicccibjb. 


UstcIIitnca:. 


Scramlles  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  Tears  1860-69. 
By  Edward  WnyaipDE.  London : John 
Murray.  1871. 

Livy,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  this  book,  on 
his  title-page,  says  justly,  “ Toil  and  pleasure,  in 
their  natures  opposite,  are  yet  linked  together 
in  a kind  of  necessary  connexion,”  and  this  gives 
one  of  the  reasons  why  mountain  climbing  is 
found  so  delightful  as  it  is  by  a large  section  of 
English  people ; we  had  written  English  men, 
but  remembered  in  time  that  English  women 
have  done  all  that  men  have  done  in  this  way, 
and  in  fact  are  amongst  the  best  climbers  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Whymper  has  produced  a very 
charming  and  useful  book,  in  fact,  the  most 
valuable  book  we  know  of  on  the  subject, 
and  when  it  is  noted  that  he  has  himself  done 
the  climbing,  writing,  and  sketching  too,  the 
merit  of  the  achievement  is  seen  to  be  very  oon- 
siderable.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  drawn  on 
wood  either  by  himself  or  by  others  from  his 
sketches,  and  engraved  by  himself,  or  one 
of  his  own  name,  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  their  kind  : we  may  mention  particu- 
larly the  frontispiece,  showing  tho  remarkable 
fog-bow,  which  was  seen  from  the  Mafterftora, 
after  the  frightful  accident  in  1865,  when  Lord 
Francis  Douglas  and  three  others  were  unfortu- 
nately killed  j the  striated  rock  at  Grindelwald  j 
the  crags  of  the  Matterhorn  during  the  storm  of 
August,  1863  ; tbe  summit  of  the  Morning  Pass  ; 
and  the  ioe  bridge  on  the  Dent  Blanche,  as 
effective  as  Dore,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
correct.  The  recent  consecration  of  an  English 
church  at  Zermatt  has  revived  remembrance  of 
the  terrible  disaster  alluded  to  above,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  minutely  described  by  our 
author,  a saddened  survivor;  but  we  will  not 
further  refer  to  it. 

Strange  to  say,  considering  how  much  Mr. 
Wbymper  has  done,  his  career  as  a climber  com- 
menoed  only  a few  years  ago.  In  -1860  he  was 
requested  by  a London  publisher  to  make  some 
sketches  of  the  great  Alpine  peaks,  and  at  that 
time  he  had  never  even  seen  a mountain : we 
remember  an  interview  with  him,  before  he 
started  on  that  occasion,  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  his  getting  some  sketches  on  the 
way  that  might  suit  our  pages.  A considerable 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  occupied  by  the 
history  of  bis  successive  attacks  on  the  Matter- 
horn, and  his  nltimate  conquest  of  that  difficult 
peak.  In  endeavonriug  to  make  the  book  uaefulto 
those  who  may  wish  to  go  mountain-scrambling, 
whether  in  the  Alps  or  elsewhere,  oonaiderable 
prominence  baa  been  given  to  mistakes  and 
failures,  with  tbe  view  of  showing  others  what 
to  avoid.  The  author  maintains  that  the  real 
dangers  of  moaiitaineering  are  small,  tbe  risks 
run  are  often  needless.  Very  much  pleasure 
we  freely  admit  is  to  be  had  with  little  danger 
if  proper  precautions  be  observed ; but  those 
who  attempt  the  high  Alps  should  have  good 
health,  some  practice,  and  a steady  head ; with- 


Ventilation  of  Plant-houses. — The  most 
simple  plan,  says  a correspondent  of  the  Ifotis 
Guardian,  is  to  carry  a fresh-air  drain  com- 
municating with  the  external  air  beneath  the 
hot-water  pipes,  with  openings  every  few  feet  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  house,  the  hot- 
water  pipes  having  troughs  npon  them  to  hold 
water  for  evaporation.  Another  plan,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  vineries  or  forcing- 
houses  of  any  kind,  is  to  carry  drains  formed  of 
6-in.  common  socket  drain-pipes,  and  4 ft.  apart, 
from  the  front  to  tho  back  of  the  border, 
terminating  beneath  the  heating  apparatus. 
This  we  did  thirty  years  ago  with  perfect  success. 
First,  the  return-pipes  of  the  heating  apparatus 
wero  laid  in  a cement  trough  6 in.  deep,  which 
could  be  filled  with  water  for  evaporation  or  not 
as  the  exigencies  of  cultivation  might  render  it 
necessary.  In  front  of  the  pipes,  beneath  the 
platform  npon  which  the  plants  stood,  was  a 
curtain  of  coarse  woollen  netting,  through  which 
the  heated  air  passed  into  the  house,  and  as  the 
cold-air  drain  terminated  behind  the  trough  in 
which  the  pipes  were  laid,  it  was  impossible  that 
air  could  pass  among  the  plants  until  attempered 
to  their  requirements.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  this.  Of  course  with  all 
arraogements  for  admitting  fresh  air,  th'^re  must 
be  ,a  corresponding  out-let.  In  some  cases  “the 
chink  of  air”  in  the  roof  may  be  snffioient  for 
the  purpose,  except  when  the  day  is  sunny,  but 
in  any  extreme  it  ia  only  necessary  to  place  a 
light  framework  of  wood  before  each  ventilator, 
which,  covered  with  fine  woollen  netting,  will 
check  the  ingress  of  cold  air,  and  regulate  the 
egress  of  warm. 


ready  for  use.  Articles  which  are  required  t 
particularly  water-tight  are  varnished  twice,  or  ^ 
at  most  three  times,  by  the  Chinese.  lu  Europe  .j 
this  varnish  is  not  yet  made,  although  it  is  oneij 
of  the  surest  and  beat  ways  of  making  woodenlj 
articles  perfectly  water-tight.  j 

The  Wew  Theatre  Royal  and  Albevfc| 
Hall,  Reading. — This  new  building,  which  baa:* 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Assembly-roomi  j 
(recently  destroyed  by  fire),  is  rapidly  approi^^ 
iog  completion,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  4th  of); 
September.  The  design  and  arrangements  of 
the  building  are  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Eliofc: 
Galer,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  Mcasrflj! 
Brown,  of  Reading.  The  area  of  the  buildiugi 
is  130  ft,  by  40  ft.  The  stage  has  been  fitted  I 
up  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Her  ' 
Majesty’s  Theatre.  A comioe  runs  round  the- 
interior;  and  a ceiling,  with  centre  dome,  fitted- 
with  a enn-bnrner  of  150  jets,  lights  the  halliJ 
The  walla  are  panelled,  and  decorated  light  bloe^ 
salmon-colour,  and  white,  relieved  by  gilt  mould'' 
inga.  An  open  balcony  runs  half-round  the  hall 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a gallery.  The  area  o ' 
the  hall  will  seat  between  400  and  500,  in  ' 
tion  to  which  there  are  60  stalls,  covered  ul 
crimson  velvet ; the  entire  building  seating  ovej 
1,000  persons.  The  means  of  egress  are  fi«! 


ways  of  exit,  in  case  of  alarm.  When  not  nsef 
. . .1 in  made  to  appeal 


Opening  of  a TTew  Hospital  at  Rugeley. 

The  Rogeley  Dispensary  and  Hospital  has  been 
opened.  The  establishment  of  the  hospital  may 
be  traced  to  the  Convalescent  Home  started 
some  years  since  by  Miss  Levett,  which  led  to 
the  formation,  about  five  years  ago,  of  the  Pro- 
vidential Dispensary  and  Medical  Club.  Tbe 
new  hospital  is  already  completed,  and  there  were 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  building,  which 
has  coat  1,300Z.  The  hospital  is  situated  about 
half  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
Brereton-road,  in  a qniet  and  healthy  locality. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a private  resi- 
dence than  that  of  a hospital.  The  general 
character  of  the  architeoture  is  domestic  Gothic 
of  the  English  type.  It  ia  built  of  the  red  bricks 
of  the  locality,  relieved  with  blue  courses  round 
the  building  and  over  the  arches  of  the  windows, 
with  a moulded  blue  projecting  course  half-way 
up  the  building.  The  hospital  ia  calcnlated  to 
bold  eighteen  beds.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bonney,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Brown, 
all  of  Rogeley. 

Tbe  WTew  Opera  Honse  at  Paris. — The 

works  of  the  new  Opera  House,  Paris,  it  seems, 
have  been  resumed  ; a sum  of  600,000  fr.,  voted 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  having  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Gamier  for  that 
purpose.  No  other  credits,  however,  are  opened 
; for  any  subsequent  operations. 


as  a theatre,  the  proBceuiatn  is  i 
as  an  alcove,  and  decorated  in  harmony  with  th' 
hall.  The  foot-lights  sink  through  the  stagtl 
and  an  extensive  platform  remains  for  eonoeru 
purposes.  s 

Tbe  Census  of  Sydney. — This  census  haj 
just  been  taken,  the  result  being  that  the  figure 
stand  thus: — The  population  of  Sjduey  i| 
75,945;  of  the  suburbs,  58,810;  and  of  Hr 
country  districts,  366,825.  This  total  is  excic, 
sive  of  aborigines.  The  increase  of  the  popt| 
lation  in  ten  years  is  : — In  Sydney,  19,105,  G| 
over  33^  per  cent.;  and  in  the  suburban  dti 
tricts,  21,967,  or  over  69i  per  cent.  The  malti 
in  all  number  272,902,  the  females  225,478.  V: 
Sydney  tbe  males  number  28,555,  tbe  femal«[ 
30,256.  Mortality  ia  most  observed  during  tb 
summer  months.  During  the  three  montl; 
ended  March  31,  there  were  registered  in  tli 
metropolitan  division,  comprising  the  city 
Sydney  and  its  eight  seburbs,  1,356  births  at, 
514  deaths,  giving  to  the  population  a natur; 
increase  of  842.  The  births  averaged  al^; 

15  a day  ; the  deaths  nearly  7 a oat 
Tbe  rainfall  from  January  to  March  31  wn 

16  02  in.,  the  rainy  days  were  40,  the  mw; 
temperature  was  68’6  deg.  (shade).  The  anntt: 
rate  of  mortality  to  1,000  persons  living  m t : 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1869-71,  was,  for  tl 
metropolitan  diatiiots,  20‘3, 18-7,  and  15  9.  T. 
mean  since  1857  was  24’2.  Taking  the  mean; 
the  last  three  summers,  the  annual  rate  . 
mortality  per  1,000  in  Sydney  (city)  was2o':- 
subnrbs,  14‘1. 

Oxy-Hydrogen  Gas  tlgbts. — A oonaparj 
is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  t:' 
cities  and  towns  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  wii 
the  application  of  oxygen  gas  as  a considerati 
portion  of  New  York  has  been  for  some  tin 
and  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Brussels  are  about  to  I 
When  highly  carburetted  hydrogen  is  prope- 
burnt  with  oxygen,  it  gives  a white  light  so  pt 
that  it  may  be  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty  mil 
The  promoters  of  the  company  are  said  to  be 
possession  of  a discovery  by  which  oxygen  i 
be  obtained  at  one-third  the  expense  of  ordini 
coal  gas.  The  capital  to  be  subscribed  is  ' 
million. 
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'be  late  Accident  at  Soutb  Kensington. 

tain  Tyler  baa  made  his  report  to  the  Board 
>ade  on  the  collision  which  occurred  on  the 
'it  of  the  2ad  inst.,  at  the  South  Kensington 
lion.  The  mistake,  he  says,  could  nob  have 
■1  made  if  the  fixed  signals  and  their  locking 
iiratus  had  been  in  good  working  order,  either 
1 temporary  or  with  permanent  arrange- 
1 its.  The  signalman  made  a mistake — with  a 
1 U’iption  of  hand-lamp  which  is  capable  of 

I rovement, — which  any  man  is  liable  to  make 
! er  similar  circumstances  ; bub  the  constant 
r important  traffic  which  is  carried  on  at 
. th  ICensington  ought  not  to  have  been  ex- 
: id  to  the  risk  of  accident  from  such  a mis- 
U,  and  particularly  at  so  dangerous  a spot. 

II  alterations  to  the  signals  should  have  been 
lie  during  the  night.  The  crossing  from  the 
jin-line,  across  the  up-line  to  the  dock-line, 
|/g  BO  awkwardly  situated  in  the  tunnel,  and 
tg  subject  to  BO  much  traffic,  it  appears  to 
jurther  desirable  that  it  should,  by  au  altered 
liitrucuon  and  laying  out  of  the  station,  be 
I ded.  A report  by  Captain  Tyler,  dated  the 
,1  inst.,  has  been  forwarded  from  the  Board  of 
I ie  to  Mr.  Eastwiok.  It  says  that  he  has 
[leoted  the  locality,  and  finds  that  the  arrange- 
Lts  which  hare  been  'made  at  the  jnnetion  of 
r West  Brompton  lino  with  the  main  line  of 

Metropolitan  Railway,  with  a view  to  the 
mention  of  accidents,  are  of  a satisfactory 
racter.  The  nature  of  the  arrangements  are 
lained  in  detail. 

ifew  Subway  at  Blackfrlars  Station. — 

Ifonaequonoe  of  the  extensive  works  now  in 
kse  of  construction  at  the  Blaokfriars  Station, 
I. London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
.ly  has  been  obliged  to  enclose  Holland-street, 

I oh  it  intends  to  absorb  into  the  goods  station. 
I'yareat  the  same  time  providing  for  pedestrian 
'fic  by  the  construction,  under  Holland-street, 
li  snbway  under  Blackfriars-road  to  the  point 

I he  east  of  the  station,  where  Holland-street 
ontinued  in  a north-easterly  direction.  The 
way  is  about  eighty-three  yards  in  length, 

II  yards  ia  width,  and  upwards  of  six  yards 
lieptb  from  the  street  level  to  the  footway 
, w.  It  will  be  approached  from  Blackfriars- 
ii  and  the  east  side  of  the  railway  by  a wide 
|ib  of  steps.  The  entire  length  of  the  subway 

' been  completed,  and  the  approaches  will 
’tly  be  finished.  The  company  have  pro- 
,d  for  vehicles  by  oonstraobing  a new  street, 
rting  Holland-street  into  Southwark-street. 

iZetropolls  Sewage  and  Essex  Reclama- 
1 Company. — The  seventh  ordinary  general 
'ting  of  this  company  has  been  held.  After 
'anting  the  difficulties  through  which  the 
pany  had  passed,  the  chairman  said  that, 
e last  meeting,  the  company  had  endeavoured 
otain  a fresh  Act  of  Parliament  to  modify  the 
lent  scheme,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  utilise 
sewage  of  Canney  Island.  The  Board  of 
•ks  had  opposed  the  scheme,  however,  and 
promoted  a Bill  in  opposition,  with  the 
V of  terminating  the  concession,  and  having 
deposit  of  25,000Z.  forfeited.  Both  these 
3 were  thrown  out,  and  the  company  was 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  that  in  which 
'reviously  was.  Some  modification  of  the 
ting  scheme  was  absolutely  necessary  j and, 
b matter  of  course,  the  co-operation  of  the 
ropolitan  Board  of  Works  ought  to  be,  if 
ible.  Secured.  What  was  wanted  was  to 
106  the  expenditure  and  increase  the  capital, 

3 to  bring  the  whole  scheme  within  the  poa- 
lity  of  having  a really  successful  result.  Till 
1 they  could  do  nothing.  No  report  was 
nitted  to  the  meeting. 

Mfts  for  a People's  Park. — Ashton-on- 
ie  is  about  to  acquire  a public  park.  The 
I Mr,  Samuel  Oldham  several  years  ago  be- 
Athed  7,00i»i.  as  the  nucleus  of  a fond  for 
oniog  such  a park,  failing  which  to  go  to  the 
i-maiies  of  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Stock- 
;.  Now,  however,  that  the  term  is  nearly 
lout  an  unnamed  gentleman,  who  lately  pur- 
ged Highfield-houae  and  its  park-like  grounds, 
;original  cost  of  which  was  15,000J.,  has  pre- 
yed them  to  the  public  for  the  trifling  consi- 
ibtion  of  2,0001.  The  park  is  nine  acres  in  ex- 
1^,  and  is  subject  toa  yearly  chief  rent  of  1311.  to 
Lari  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  which  his 
idship  has  agreed  to  cancel,  and  also  to  give, 
la  mere  nominal  consideration,  for  extending 
park,  a sheet  of  water,  ten  acres  iu  extent, 
the  addition  of  a plot  of  land,  which  will 
1:0  the  whole  area  acquired  for  the  park  close 
u fifty  acres. 


Accidents. — At  the  pits  of  the  Newark  and 
Vale  of  Belvoir  Plaster  Company’s  Works,  near 
Newark,  part  of  the  top  of  a tunnel  iu  which 
several  men  were  at  work  recently  fell  in.  A 
man  was  killed,  and  four  others  were  injured,  one 
of  them  seriously.  'At  Stokesley,  a bake- 
house, lately  disused,  has  fallen.  The  west  wall 
gave  way,  and  the  roof  fell  in,  just  as  seven 
children  were  safely  got  out  of  it. The  work- 

shops of  Mr.  Attfleld,  builder  and  undertaker, 
of  St.  Panoras,  Chichester,  have  been  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  building  was  25  ft.  in 
length  and  20  fc.  in  height;  and  the  only  pro- 
party  saved  was  a few  of  the  workmen’s  tools. 

At  Edinburgh,  a mason  in  the  employment 

of  Mr.  R'jbsrts,  builder,  Elgin-atreet,  has  been 
killed  while  working  on  the  third  story  of  a 
house  now  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roberts.  The 
man  was  engaged  in  guiding  a stone  to  its  place 
in  the  wall,  when  the  stone  slipped  from  the 
crane  fastenings  to  which  it  was  attached,  and 
he  fell  along  with  it  to  the  ground.  Death  was 
instantaneous. 

Alnwick  and  the  Utilisation  of  Sewage. 

A report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Alnwick 
Board  of  Health  on  the  subject  of  the  utilisation 
of  its  sewage.  The  committee,  after  detailing 
the  history  of  the  contract  with  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  for  the  use  of  sewage,  state 
that  the  sewage  of  Alnwick  ia  in  the  hands,  and 
under  the  control,  of  the  duke ; that  it  ia  not 
utilised,  but  runs  to  wa'jte  into  the  river  Ain  ; 
that  a demand  for  manure  has  increased  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  moor  and  other  lands  adjacent 
to  the  town ; that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  if  the  sewage  could 
be  utilised  by  irrigation  or  manufacture ; and 
that  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large 
would  be  derived  if  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land would  euttrtain  the  subject  with  this  object 
in  view.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes,  and  a copy  to  be  sent  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

New  Bridge  at  Chelsea. — A new  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  to  be  called  the  Albert  Bridge, 
has  been  commenced  at  Chelsea.  It  will  connect 
the  Chelsea  and  the  Battersea  shores  of  the  river 
at  the  Cadogau  Pier,  and  open  up  a direct  line 
of  oommuaicatiou  between  Oakley-street  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Albsrt-road,  Battersea  Park, 
on  the  other.  The  timber  staging  across  the 
river,  from  point  to  point,  has  been  completed. 
The  bridge  will  be  710  fc.  in  length,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Ordish,  the  engineer  to  the 
company,  upon  his  rigid  suspension  principle,  as 
carried  out  by  him  at  Prague  and  in  India. 
There  will  be  two  piers  dividing  the  bridge  into 
three  spans,  one  of  400  fc.  and  two  of  155  ft. 
each.  The  constructing  engineer  is  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bryant,  who  occupied  a similar  position  on  the 
Westminster  and  new  Blaokfriars  bridges.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  is 
May,  1872. 

Tbe  Fountain  Movement  at  Wlgton. — 

A fountain,  to  be  called  the  Moore  Fonntain, 
will  before  long  be  erected  in  the  Market-place 
of  Wigton.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Knowles.  It 
is  cub  oat  of  Shap  granite,  some  of  the  blocks  of 
which  are  over  10  tons  in  weight.  It  is  carved 
and  wrought  in  both  dead  and  polished  work, 
with  friezes  and  reliefs.  The  chief  featurei  of 
the  fountain,  however,  will  be  four  castings  in 
aluminium  bronze,  which  are  in  bas-rehef,  after 
designs  by  Woolnoth.  They  will  represent 
incidents  from  the  New  Testament,  applicable  to 
the  design  and  object  of  the  fountain.  The  total 
height  will  be  about  30  fc,,  and  it  will  be  17  fc. 
at  the  outside  of  its  base,  but  will  rapidly 
narrow  as  it  rises. 

Art  Rewarded.— The  following  is  vouched 
for  as  a fact.  In  connexion  with  rejoicings 
which  recently  took  place  in  a village  near 
Oswestry,  a man  erected  what  is  called  a “neat 
and  chaste  arch.”  So  great  was  the  public  ad- 
miration  of  the  arch  and  the  artist,  whose  family, 
it  should  be  added,  has  “always  been  celebrated 
for  the  construction  of  bowers  on  festive  occa- 
sions,” that  it  was  resolved  to  present  him  with 
a testimonial.  A subscription  was  accordingly 
entered  into ; and,  with  the  money,  a shoulder 
of  mutton,  28  pounds  of  the  best  flonr,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  tea,  and  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  were 
purchased,  and  presented  to  the  artist,  “ in  token 
of  regard  for  his  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  beautiful  bower.” 

A Wew  Knlglit. — It  ia  stated  that  Mr.  John 
Gilbert  is  to  be  knighted,  in  firtue  of  his  office  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours. 


Memorial  Cbarch  at  Zermatt. — A small 
English  church  has  just  been  built  and  dedicated 
on  a rising  ground  at  the  entranco  of  the 
village  of  Zermatt,  in  the  Valais,  Switzerland. 
It  is  a memorial  of  the  first  English  travellers 
that  ever  ascended  the  Matterhoxm  (Thursday, 
July  13th,  1865),  consisting  of  seven,  including 
guides,  of  whom  four  perished  on  their  way  down. 
Three  of  the  bodies  were  recovered, — namely, 
those  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hadow,  and 
Micha-1  Grog  (the  guide),  while  the  other,  of 
Lord  Francis  Douglas,  has  never  been  found. 
The  building  consists  of  a single  nave,  apsidal 
chanoel,  and  an  open-pointed  roof.  According 
to  Qalignani,  a debt  of  6001,  remains  to  be  paid 
of  the  cost  of  the  edifice. 

The  Tuilerles. — It  is  stated,  we  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  au  American,  Mr.  Harris 
Posler,  has  just  made  M.  Thiers  an  offer  to  re- 
build the  Palace  at  his  own  cost.  The  only  con- 
ditions put  forth  by  Mr.  Posler  in  return  for  his 
royal  generosity  are  these : — Ist.  One  of  the 
wings  of  the  monument  to  be  named  after  him. 
2ad.  Apartments  looking  over  the  gardens  to  be 
reserved  to  him  for  lifetime,  and  also  a standing 
invitation  to  all  the  ceremonies  and  fStes  that 
will  be  given  by  any  Governments  that  may 
hold  the  place  in  sucoesaion.  Mr.  Posler  ia 
waiting  for  a favourable  reply.  His  arohiteot 
has  already  exhibited  plans  and  estimates, 
amounting  to  about  310,000J. 

Zoternational  Exhibition  at  Vienna. — 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  arrived  at  Vienna,  on  the 
invitation  of  Baron  Schwarz,  the  director  of 
the  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  idea  of  his  in 
connexion  with  the  building.  Among  the  new 
features  of  this  Exhibition  there  will  be  an 
“ Exposition  des  Amateurs, ” which  will  be 
composed  of  works  of  art  lent  to  the  Exhibition 
by  the  possessors  of  private  oolleotions.  There 
will  also  be  a collection  of  works  of  art  taken 
from  the  museums  of  Edinburgh,  South  Ken- 
sington, Moscow,  Lyons,  Berlin,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart, Nuremberg,  Weimar,  &o.,  and  a congress 
of  the  representatives  of  these  institutions. 

The  Xiocal  Government  Board.  — Her 
Majesty  in  Council  has  been  pleased,  under”  the 
Local  Government  Board  Act,  1871,”  to  appoint 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfi^eld  President  of 
the  Local  Governmonb  Board.  The  new  Aot 
transfers  to  the  Board  hitherto  known  as  the 
“Poor-law  Board”  certain  functions  relating  to 
the  public  health  and  local  government,  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Home  Office  reepootively.  The  new  title  of  the 
Board  at  Gwydyr  House  is  to  be  “ The  Local 
Government  Board.”  The  Act  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  powers  and  privileges  now 
possessed  by  guardiau  Boards.  Its  object  is  to 
give  the  Poor-law  authorities  power  to  enforce 
sanitary  reform  iu  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 

A party  of  members  of  this  association,  consist- 
ing of  the  president,  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  Alnwick  j 
Mr.  M.  Thompson,  vice-president,  Newcastle ; 
Mr.  F.  Charlton,  hon.  secretary ; Mr.  A.  M. 
Dunn,  Mr.  S.  Oswald,  Mr.  E ah,  Mr.  M.  Lush, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Duno,  Newcastle;  Mr.  Pritchett,  and 
Mr.  Peachey,  Darlington,  visited  Wallington 
Hall  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  new  central 
hall,  with  its  pictures  of  Northumbrian  historical 
events  and  celebrities,  together  with  the  art- 
treasures  in  this  princely  seat,  were  shown  and 
explained  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  bart.  The 
members  were  entertained  at  lancbeon  by  the 
owner  of  the  mansion  and  Lady  Trevelyan. 

The  Supply  ofWater  to  the  Metropolis. 
One  of  the  more  important  provisions  in  the  new 
Metropolis  Water  Act  is  that  for  a constant 
supply.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  months  from 
the  passing  of  the  Aot  every  company  shall, 
when  required  so  to  do,  furnish  “a  constant 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  sufficient 
for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  inhabitants.” 
The  water  is  to  be  laid  on  at  such  pressure  as 
will  cause  it  to  reach  the  top  story  of  the  highest 
houses.  Another  clause  provides  for  the  analysis 
of  the  water  by  competent  persons. 

Columbia  Market.  — The  Committee  of 
the  Common  Council  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  have  agreed  to  a report  recommending 
that  the  Corporation  should  accept  the  gift  of 
Columbia  Market  from  the  Baroness  Coutts, 
upon  the  anderstanding  that  if,  afeer  ten  years’ 
trial,  it  is  not  auccessful,  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  appropriate  the  site  to  some  congenial  pur- 
pose. 
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Stained  Windows  for  Gulldball. — Mr. 

Deputy  M'Dongall,  a member  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Coaocil,  has  recently  intimated  his 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  place  a handsome  staled 
glass  window  in  the  Guildhall,  and  the  oSer 
having  been  accepted,  the  work  will  now  be 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Lands 
Committee.  Another  window, — the  gift  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Cotton,— wUl  be  inserted  about  the 
same  time. 


For  alterations  and  re-seating  St.  Qeorge’a 
Hanover-square.  Mr.  B,  Ferrey,  architect 

Henderson  £1,639  0 

Morris 1,-195  fl 

Carmoody  1,395  0 

"•  • • 1,337  C 


Bichards .. 


Ingram  

McLachlan  

French 

Sawyer 

Bagwell  (accepted)  , 


0 0 


For  new  building  in  Ball-street,  in  connexion  with  Nos. 
38  and  39,  High-street,  Kensington.  Messrs.  Jsmes 
Broadbridee  & Josiah  Houle,  architects-.— 

£3,200  0 0 

Hockly  S.l'jO  0 0 

Temple  4 Forster 3,075  0 0 

Stimpson 2,995  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 2,988  0 0 

Hussey  2,976  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green 2,971  0 0 

LaugmeaditWay  2,876  0 0 


The  Channel  Islands  Exhibition.— The 

distribution  of  medals  to  the  successful  exhibitors 
in  the  Channel  Islands  Exhibition  has  taken 
place.  Major-General  Guy,  Lieuteuaut-General 
of  Jersey,  in  ooujauction  with  Mr.  John  Ham- 
mond, bailiff  for  the  island,  handed  the  medals 
to  the  recipients. 

Sutveyorshlp  under  Ecclesiastical  Ella" 
pldatlons  Act,— We  are  iuformed  that  Mr. 
A.  R.  Barker,  of  Adelphi,  London,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Surveyor  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
under  the  Ecolesiastioal  Dilapidations  Act,  1871. 

Tire  In  Burlington  Arcade. — A fire,  the 
cause  of  which  is  unknown,  has  taken  place  in 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  in  Piccadilly.  Many  of 
the  premieos  have  been  injured,  and  some  of 
them  gutted  and  destroyed. 


For  alterations  and  repairs,  at  364,  Edgware-road  :• 

Ellis  & Sons ii364  0 0 

Garrod  4 Smitb  300  0 0 

Bell 201  0 0 

Green 263  0 0 

Slade  251  0 0 


For  the  extension  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  for  Gorleaton 
end  Southlowa  Local  Board,  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk: — 

Harvey  4 Bnrrougba £1,760  0 0 

Hayward  (accepted)  1,725  0 0 

Acock..,  1,076  10  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  in  Wood- 
street  and  Love-lane,  in  the  City  of  London,  for  Mr. 
Ambrose  Basset.  Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

'*  nn  ^in  ft  ft 


TENDIES 

For  sewers  and  roads  on  the  Watford  Town  estate,  for 
the  British  Land  Company,  Limited 

Wiffmoro  £1,050  0 0 

Fizzy  809  0 9 

Campkin 880  0 0 

Holloway  795  0 0 

Bloomfield 777  0 0 

Young  4 Jarman 7-15  0 0 

Hubbard  097  0 0 

Pearson  076  0 0 

Haynes,  Brothers 580  0 0 

Eiiey  (accepted)  665  *'  '' 


For  the  erection  of  a small  warehouse,  Milton-street. 

Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  George  Legg,  architect 

Timewell i;l,46&  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,391  0 0 

Stephenson 1,393  0 0 

HiU4SonB 3,321  0 0 

Perrv,  Brothers  1,272 

Conner  

Newman  4 Mann — 

Elkington  1,163 

Brass  (accepted)  1,152 


For  the  erection  of  school  and  class-room  and  teacher's 
residence,  at  Tharnham,  Kent.  Mr,  Martin  Bulmer, 

architect ; — _ 

Dover,  Dowel,  Wills,  4 Co. , 

Wallis  4 Clements  

Marley 

Avsrd  

Bridge 

Cox,  Brothers  

Abnett  


..£1,270  0 
..  1,160  0 
..  1,130  0 
1,111  0 
...  1,083  0 
...  1.076  0 


Lkwience  4 Sons  

. 9,882 

0 

Brass 

. 9,629 

Myers  4 Sons  (accepted) 

For  the  erection  of  St.  John’s  National  School,  Chathun, 
Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  architect: — 

Dover.  Dowel,  Wilis,  4 Co £798  0 0 

Bollitt 785  0 0 

Wilkins  4 Bon 769  0 0 

Calland  

Pankbnrst 

Gates  

Naylor  

Harnett 


Railway  Bcati 
Thos.  Cl 


, w— v.~— , for  Messrs.  Finney,  Seal,  4 Co,  Mr. 
Jhamberlain,  architect  :— 

Brass  £662  0 0 

Fish  489  0 0 

Kiddle 477  0 0 

Pritchard  458  0 0 

Temple  4 Forster  (accepted) 375  0 0 


For  converting  part  of  the  covered  playground,  at  the 
Jews’  Infant  Schools,  Commercial-street,  Bpitalfields,  into 
■»  schoolroom.  Mr.  Thos.  ChamberUm,  architect : — 

Fish £437 


Kiddle  

Pritchard  (accepted).., 


0 0 


0 0 


1,280  0 


For  finishing  four  houses,  Nos.  28,^  32,  34,  and  5 


Cedars-road,  Ciauham.  for  Messrs.  Mayhew,  Salmon,  4 
Whiting.  Mr.  J. Thomas,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
Xf.^T  ai-hlan  £1.813  0 0 


McLachlan 

Cowland 

Colls 

Thompson  

Cooke  4 Green 

Deirds  

W.  4 F.  Croaker  (accepted) 
Lacey  


, £1,813 
1,650 
1,474 
1,466 
1,  -4  3 
1,377 
1,243 
1,116 


For  alterations,  repairs,  4c.  to  four  houses,  Cloth  T — 
West  Rmithfield,  fur  Mr.  Henry  Harris.  Mr.  Thos. 
Chamberlain,  architect:— 

Sinclaire  £109  ^ 

Pritchard  168  9 

Brown 

Cutler 

Fincher  4 Mariyn  (accepted) 


720 


697  0 


For  new  Lecture  Hall  and  buildings,  Abbey,  Eesdiog, 
for  Messrs.  Sutton  4 Sons.  Quantities  supplied.  Messri, 
Wm.  4 J.  T.  Brown,  architects , 

Matthews  2 

Strong  4 Son 1|947  18  0 

Woodrnffe 1.8^  9 9 

Dunn  ..  1.845  0 0 

Barniooat  (accepted)  1,671  18  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Q L.  a.— F.  G.— A Northern  Builder.— C.  F.— B.  B.— 

J M.  a'.-J.'c.-Capt.T.-B.  W.-J.  W.  P.-Rev.  W.  H.  L-Mr,  P.- 
B.  U T.’-a  A.-  J.  W.-a.  P.  A aci.  E.  (not  an  adviiable  »t0p(. 

We  are  eompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  gWag 
addreuea. 

All  eUtementa  of  fact*.  lUta  of  Tenders.  Ac.,  must  be  sccompanlea 
by  the  name  and  addresa  of  the  lender,  not  neceasarily  for 
publication. 

Not*. -The  reapanelblUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  st 
public  meellDga,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


149  10  0 
143  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  33,  St.  James’s- 
place,  St.  James’s-street,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Qa'cer-  Mr. 
Thos.  Dudley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  4 A.  E.  Bull:—  „„„  ^ „ 

McLachlan  (accepted)  £1,027  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  parochial  schools, 
Waltham-cross.  Mr.  A.  E.  Barker,  architect 

Patman  £637  0 0 

Pocock  021  0 0 

Bentley  664  0 0 

Sanders  444  0 0 


Alterations  and  additions  to  the  University  Club,  No. 
71,  Jermyn-street,  St.  Jamea’s-street.  Mr.  Thos.  Dumey, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  4 A.  E. 

Newman  4 Mann £3,311  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers 3,319  0 0 

Williams  4 Son 3,234  0 0 

McLachlan  3,194  0 0 

Robt.  Mann  3,18o  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green 3,166  0 0 


Bath  and  Otter  Building:  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merobante 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t0,  alsc 
Cost  of  Transit  to  an7  part  of  the  Umtw 

Kingdom  fnrnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — L^dvt.J 


C 0. 


For  rebuilding  mansion,  4o,  near  iPenshurst,  Ken  ^ 
exclusive  of  foundations,  bricks,  lime,  and  sand.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Browne,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
George  Lansdown  & Pollard  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner:— 

J,  S.  Anscombe  (accepted) £17,872  0 0 


For  additions  to  Fellow-street  Schools,  Hackney-road, 
for  the  trustees ^ , 

Additions.  Paving  lard. 

Snowden £280  0 0 £64  0 0 

Hall 269  10  0 48  15  0 

Jarvis 266  0 0 64  0 0 

Snlman  264  10  0 69  0 0 

Shurmor  (accepted)  264  0 0 64  0 0 


For  brick  sewers,  for  the  Acton  Local  Board 

Easton £9''9  9 0 

Chamberlain 817  0 0 

Hubbard  704  3 0 

Calvev  688  0 0 

Bloomfleid.'.’ 644  0 0 

Goodhire  693  0 0 

Anderson  690  11  6 

632  0 0 

^^5  10  0 

Robins  2 

Haines  (accepted)  4o0  0 0 

Grantham 399  19  11 


L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEB 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  : 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


For  the  erection  of  Boys’  School,  class-room,  and  other 
works,  for  the  district  of  Christchurch,  New  Malden  and 
Coombe,  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  T.  Freshwater,  architect^— 

Peskett  4 Taylor*  

Rudkin* 

Rooney,  Brothers* 

Eydman 

Crowe 

Roberts 

• Walling  extra. 


For  the  erection  of  the  Local  Board  Olficea,  Acton  : 

Wilkinson £2,600  0 0 

Thomson... 2,450  0 0 

Gammon 2.320  0 0 

Gibson 2,282  0 0 

Leathdale  2.19o  0 0 

Calverloy  1.969  0 0 

pjjjay 1,926  0 0 

Elick  (accepted)  1,8-0  0 0 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FAEBINGDON-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.Q 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  BAY-STREET. 
Publishera  of  a Pamphlet  on  "Hot-Water  Healing." 


EDENT  & CO.  Manufacturers  of  TiJR 

. BBT  CLOCKS.  CblmluR.BlDglng,  Fog  Bell  M^blnery, 
erM-lMfyMitl  H.K.H.  The  iTIoce  of  Wale*.  M.kenofth 
nuKAT  CLOUK  of  the  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT. -61,  atried 
34  and  M,  Royal  Exchange ; and  the  Factoiy,  Bavoyatreel,  8u»aii 
LendoQ.  


For  new  infirmary  for  Camberwell  Union.  Mr.  W . 8. 
Cross,  architect.  Qaaniiiies  by  Mr.^  W^.  F . M^akm  ^ 


Stephenson  

Smethnrst 

Wigmore  

Newman  4 Mann  . 
Stiff  . 


Amount  of 
Tender. 
..£13,774  0 
..  18,653  0 
..  18,450  0 

..  18,316  0 
..  18,200  0 


Credit  for 
Old  Materials. 


mHE  ASTRONOMER  ROYAl 

I In  bla  report  to  the  AcImlr*Uy  (tog.  13, 1S70)  on 

Forty  Chjonometere  entered  for  annuel  compotlUon,  >»vi  of 
’ M.  F.  Dent'*  ChroBc 

■ rill*  1b  the  finest  Chroaomelet  that"..-... 

M.  F.  DENT, 

Chronometer.  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker 

83  COCKSPUR-ST.,  CHARING-CEOSS. 

M P.  Denl’a  Patent  LOG  CHRONOGRAPH,  M tnppUed  to  and  uK 
by  the  Admiralty. 


a MALL  El  GHT-D  AY  TDBEE 

40  &TB1KCKG  CLOCKS  (of  a tize  lultable  for  conolry  chnrchi 
s^ool*.  or  »iablee),  wl'h  Bell  and  DUl  complete,  ready  lot  ox  i 
Price  621  Tbeee  clocks  are  fitted  In  a gl*zed  woodoo  c*»e,  n*r“ 
cu^eneatlon  pendolnm,  and  are  of  bert  quality  throoghmt.. 
CUARLKS  FEODSBAM'a,  84,  Stiand.  Lo ndon. 


prize  medal,  exhibition  of  1862,: 

AWARDED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  MANDFALTURB 
and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN. 

mHE  ARCHITECTURAL  POTTER 

I COMPANY.  PWOLE.  DORSET,  and  43,  ST.  MABU/ 
LANE,  LONtiON.  Mannracturera  of  MOSAIC,  E^^Yi, 
and  TfiSSELATED  TILE  PAVEMENTS,  Indudiag 
White,  and  Green  ToMer®.  for  Churches,  Halls. 

White  Glazed  Tiles,  plain,  and  with  ’colodi 

4c  ; coloutei.  enamelled,  and  embossed  do.  : ^hlle  and  Lowa 
OlaUd  Bricks:  Metalline  Paving  T*l«.  8 ® 

Black,  Bed,  ami  Buff  Paving  Bricks,  3 p,,.  gm, 

and  Black  Arch  Bricks;  Black  Grooved  Stable  do.,  hire  o 
Rldgea,  Ac.  Sheets  of  patterni  of  tile  paving,  with  prlcei,  ana 

-REMOVED  from  36.  ParllamenL-tre^  ^ 

BT,  MARTIN’S  LANK,  LONDON,  W.L. 
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Weymouth  Congress  of  the  British 
Archaological  Association. 


EYMOUTH,  where,  ae 
we  have  already  mea- 
tioned,  [the  British 
Arcbaaologioal  Asso- 
ciation has  been  hold- 
ing its  annual  Con- 
gress, is  in  many 
respects  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 
While  it  is  a very 
ancient  borongh,  with 
evidences  of  Roman 
ooonpation  and  Me- 
aeval  records  galore,  it  offers  the  delights  of  a 
odern  watering-place,  with  a far-stretching 
planado  and  some  good  hotels,  and  has 
oand  it  a number  of  places  containing  objects 
interest  to  be  visited  and  examined.  Maiden 
istle,  Druidical  circles  and  cromlechs  at  Win- 
rbourne,  the  ruins  of  Abbotsbury  Monastery, 
0 island  of  Portland,  with  its  ruined  church  and 
Stic,  and  the  remarkable  Ohesil  beach  j Cerne 
3by,  Dorchester,  with  its  Roman  amphitheatre 
id  Its  churches;  Bindon  Abbey,  Wareham,  and 
irfe  Caatle,  are  amongst  these,  and  were  all 
an  by  the  Association.  Weymouth  has  not  had 
?ood  season.  The  prevalence,  for  a time,  of  an 
'idemic  lessened  the  number  of  visitors  and 
,maged  the  inhabitants  ; but  that  has  passed, 
•d  it  will  not  have  been  useless  if  it  should 
id  the  corporation  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
iprove  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 
Weymouth  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a beau- 
ul  bay,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Backwater, 
le  ground  slopes  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
id  the  drains  are  carried  to  the  face  of  the 
ill  of  the  Backwater  Qaay,  where  they  die- 
arge.  ^ Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  large 
w drains  have  been  laid  down,  and  numbers  of 
nseshave  beenconnected  with  these newmains : 
e consequence  is,  the  amount  of  sewage  is  con- 
lerable.  The  Backwater  shore  is  very  often  not 
yered  with  water,  as  the  tide  does  not  rise  suf- 
iently,and  for  hours  during  the  recent  hot  days 
IS  sewap  has  been  exposed  to  a burning  sun, 
d has  given  forth  an  unbearable  odour.  When 
eymouth  and  Meloombe  Regia  wore  separate 
roughs,  they  were  always  at  open  warwith  each 
her,  and  though  now  united,  it  is  to  be  feared  a 
mewhat  similar  feeling  prevails  ; so  that  what 
le  party  advocates  the  other  opposes ; and  thus 
iportant^  measures  are  delayed,— the  general 
dfare  is  interfered  with.  Advice  has  been  called 
as  to  the  drainage,  and  we  earnestly  invite 
iited  action  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  with 
View  to  obtaining  immediate  improvement  in 
at  respect.  These  are  not  times  to  dally  in. 

Ja  a matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  town  is  evidently  advancing,  and  new 
mses  and  public  buildings  are  being  erected  in 
editable  taste.  We  may  suppose  that  the  autho- 


rities  would  now  scarcely  permit  the  erection  of 
such  an  awkward  affair  as  the  memorial  set  up 
on  the  Esplanade  to  commemorate  the  50th 
birthday  of  King  George  III.,  the  great  patron  of 
the  town  : the  ugly  little  figure  of  the  King  seems 
wandering  on  the  top  of  the  huge  pedestal.  Our 
business,  however,  just  now  is  with  the  British 
Arohmological  Association,  which  has  done  some 
very  good  work.  The  Times  has  thought  fit  to 
come  down  hard  on  the  Congress,  and  pooh- 
pooh  the  whole  affair  as  being  a simple  matter 
of  pio-nio,  utterly  useless,  however  pleasant : and 
it  farther  suggests  that  the  Association  has 
been  obtaining  hospitality  under  false  pre- 
tences. It  would  be  a pity  and  a damage  if  this 
opinion  should  be  received  as  correct.  Never 
was  the  sprightly  wit  of  our  great  contempo- 
rary more  completely  misapplied.  There  have 
been  congresses  quite  open  to  some  of  the  objec- 
tions taken,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the 
Association  has  not  accepted  hospitality  from 
any  person  or  body,  but  has  applied  itself 
steadily  to  carry  out  its  programme : several 
papers  of  sterling  value  have  been  read,  nsefal 
information  oonoeruing  the  records  has  been 
given  to  the  town,  a number  of  buildings  have 
been  examined  and  described,  and  various 
popular  errors  have  been  corrected.  Any  un- 
prejudiced person  who  examined  the  published 
Transactions  of  the  Association  would  see,  as 
concerns  former  congresses,  how  large  an  amount 
of  useful  information  is  by  means  of  these 
outings  brought  together  and  made  available. 
Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  day  in  Wey- 
mouth will  serve  to  illustrate  other  results  of  the 
Congress.  Immediately  after  Sir  William 
Medlyoott’s  address,  the  party  went  to  view  a 
Roman  pavement,  at  Preston,  hard  by,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  rooms  around  it.  Part  of  the 
pavement  had  been  opened  a few  years  ago,  but 
was  again  covered  up,  and  it  had  remained  so 
till  the  visit  of  the  Association.  The  Rov. 
Prebendary  Baker,  who  gave  some  particu- 
lars of  it  on  the  spot,  said  so  much  of  it  had 
never  been  uncovered  till  the  present  time. 
The  centre,  which  is  very  perfect,  consists  of 
geometrical  forms  and  ornaments  : the  tesserm 
are  white  (chalk),  red  (brick),  and  black,  said  to 
be  umber,  but  this  seemed  to  us  doubtful.  The 
size  of  the  apartment  containing  the  pavement  is 
21  ft.  The  speaker  remarked,  as  to  its  age,  that  it 
was  possibly  a part  of  one  of  the  stations  made, 
supposing  that  the  Romans  pursnod  their  course 
of  conquest  and  colonisation  from  Sordiodonum, 
or  Old  Sarnm,  to  Tindogladia,  or  Wimboroe,  and 
thence  to  Durnovaria  and  Dunium,  or  Maiden 
Castle.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  taken  them  a 
century  or  two  to  settle  in  this  remote  part, 
which  would  bring  them  to  about  the  time  of 
Severup,  who,  as  everybody  knew,  died  at  York 
A.D.  212,  and  they  might  put  the  date  of  the 
villa  at  about  that  period.  He  thought  the 
pavement  was  in  an  open  atrium,  and  that  the 
building  was  a bath  rather  than  a residence. 
We  found  no  evidence  in  support  of  these  opi- 
nions, and  should  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
pavement  had  been  always  roofed  over,  and  that 
the  building  was  a villa. 

One  of  the  members  urged  the  desirability  of 
keeping  the  remains  visible,  and  that  a shed 
should  be  erected  over  them.  It  was  under- 
stood  that  this  arrangement  would  be  made,  thus 
giving  to  Weymouth  another  object  of  interest 
and  tangible  evidence  of  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  ancient  occapants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Again  : the  party  were  led  to  see  a small 
atone  bridge  of  one  arch  close  by,  locally  de- 
scribed as  Roman.  Careful  examination  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  and  others,  showed 
that  it  could  make  no  pretence  to  belonging  to 
that  period,  but  was  probably  Norman  work. 

Returning  for  a brief  space  to  the  article  in  the 
Times,  the  writer  of  ic  says  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  told  the  mayor  and  corporation  that 
the  achievements  of  the  Association  were  due  to 


men  who  “had  worked  for  many  years  among 
dust  and  rubbish  the  observation  really  made 
included  the  words  “ as  some  people  would  erro- 
neously call  it.” 

Again  : the  writer  remarks,  he  will  not  venture 
to  debate  a certain  point  “ with  a gentleman  who 
is  said  to  be  so  extraordinary  an  Antiquary  as  to 
be  able  to  translate  Latin  as  if  it  were  his  mother 
tongue;”  the  compliment  paid  to  the  gentleman 
in  question  really  being  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  snpereminent  facility  in  reading  at  sight 
crabbed  Latin  documents,  and  pitching  by  a 
sort  of  iustinct  on  their  moat  important  parts, — 
a very  different  thing,  it  will  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted, we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  writer  him- 
self, who,  doubtless,  penned  his  observations  in 
perfect  good  faith,  misled  by  the  information 
before  him.  In  another  part  of  the  article,  after 
noticing  the  visit  to  Maiden  Castle,  the  com- 
mentator observes,  “But  what  Maiden  Castle 
was,  and  why  it  was  called  either  a Castle  or 
Maiden,  no  one  could  say.  Some  thought  the 
name  was  plain  English,  in  which  case  it  might 
mean  a variety  of  things.  Some  thought  it  was 
Celtic,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  might  mean 
anything.  One  gentleman  contributed  the  ob- 
servation that  the  word  “ Maiden  ” occurs  in 
other  places,  and  that  there  are  camps  else- 
where; and  another  savani — wasiuMr.Whalley? — 
observed  that  the  origin  of  the  name  was,  no 
doubt,  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
bouring church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.”  Taking  the  last  part  of  the  observations 
first,  the  connexion  of  it  with  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  reply  is,  no  such  opinion  was  expressed. 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion  as  to  the 
etymology,  a .local  visitor  reminded  the  meet- 
log  that  there  was  a place  called  Maiden 
Newton  near,  and  added,  “but  that  will  nob 
help  the  inquiry,  for  Maiden  Newton  probably 
has  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  church 
there  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.”  Touch- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name,  a good  deal  came 
out  that  was  interesting.  The  Rev.  William 
Barnes  (the  Dorsetshire  poet,  and  an  admitted 
authority)  said  he  could  not,  of  course,  speak 
positively  on  the  point,  but  he  had  thought  that 
Maiden  Castle  in  plain  English  meant  nothing 
more  than  a castle  without  a castle,  the  term 
being  applied  in  a similar  sense  to  that  in  which 
" maiden  assize  ” was  used,  as  there  never  was  a 
stone  building  there.  Mr,  Barnes  further  sng- 
gested  that  the  name  was  derived  from  maesdin, 
which  meant  grassy  stronghold.  The  place,  be 
observed,  was  one  to  which  cattle  were  driven  up, 
which  would  favour  the  interpretation  in  ques* 
tion,  and  he  mentioned,  as  a striking  coincidence, 
that  a clergyman  from  the  West  of  Ireland, 
where  the  service  was  all  in  Irish, — he  himself 
being  a Celtic  Irishman,  and  Irish  being  hia 
mother  tongne, — gave  a similar  interpretation  of 
the  name,  viz.,  maghdun,  or  grassy  stronghold. 
He  (Mr.  Barnes)  thought  it  rather  remarkable 
that  both  should  pitch  upon  the  same  meaning. 
Ho  did  not  attempt  to  fix  any  date  to  the  caatle, 
exoept  from  what  was  found  there ; he  shonld 
say,  however,  that  it  was  not  less  than  2,500 
years  old. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggested  that  the  name  might 
be  plain  English,  and  be  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  that  it  was  a stronghold  which  had  never 
been  taken.  Mr.  Black  suggested  that  the 
etymology  of  the  word  was  very  simple,  and  that 
they  need  not  go  to  Ireland,  or  out  of  their  own 
country  for  it.  It  was  ince  din.  When  at  Here- 
ford they  met  with  a similar  difficulty.  Mce 
meant  a grassy  plain,  and  if  this  was  not  one,  be 
did  not  know  what  was.  It  became  a fortress 
when  it  was  defended  by  such  a repetition 
of  earthworks  as  in  this  instance.  He  was 
inclined  to  think,  from  what  he  had  seen 
at  present,  that  it  might  have  been  a British 
stronghold  for  cattle,  because  it  was  sufficient 
to  afford  eligible  pasture  for  cattle  plaoed  there 
daring  war.  In  the  same  manner  they  might 
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account  for  many  similar  enclosares  on  Salia- 
bnry  Plain,  and  some  of  which  it  was  obvious 
were  intended  to  hold  large  flocks  of  cattle.  In 
one  instance  there  was  a ditch  within  the  wall, 
which  clearly  must  have  been  pnt  there,  not  for 
defence,  but  to  afford  drink  for  vast  numbers  ot 
cattle  enclosed.  Therefore  he  thought  this 
might  have  been  a place  for  holding  cattle ; at 
all  events  it  was  a din,  that  was  to  say,^  a 
fortress  among  the  hills.”  The  same  word  might 
sometimes  be  met  with  in  the  names  of  places 
not  in  so  elevated  a position  as  m the  onginal 
name  of  London.  Of  coarse  the  word  castle  was 
an  addition  that  might  have  been  made  in  any 
subsequent  age.  Din  meant  an  enclosure  of 
some  kind.  We  must  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
tending that  BO  far  from  there  being  anything 
to  sneer  at  here,  this  was  very  eluoidatory  and 
instructive  talk. 

Maiden  Castle  is  a glorious  earthwork:  the 
area  enclosed  is  called  45  acres,  with  three 
concentric  ramparts  on  one  side  and  two 
on  the  other.  At  one  point  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  one  enclosing  vallum  to  that 
of  another  is  124  ft.,  and  the  slope  is  78  ft. 
deep.  Circular  sinkings,  thought  to  be  pit 
dwellings,  have  been  found  on  the  plateau, 
and  excavations  were  made  for  the  Association 
with  the  view  of  discovering  others,  bnt  unsnc- 
oessfolly.  Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Cun- 
nington  to  the  discovery  in  a tumulus  which 
had  been  dug  into,  of  a skeleton  and  a small 
pillar  of  chalk  close  beside  it,  with  stone  on  the 
top.  In  one  of  the  spots  where  explorations 
were  made  some  black  pottery  was  dog  up. 
Amongst  interesting  “ finds  ” enumerated  were 
two  combs,  made  apparently  of  flattened  sheep 
bones,  the  teeth  being  cut  at  the  edge  of  the  end. 
It  was  suggested  that  these  had  been  used  in 
working  potcery.  Another  rather  interesting  ob- 
ject discovered  was  a small  horn,  bstokoniog  that 
red  deer  were  at  one  time  prevalent  there.  A 
handsome  ring  found  there  was  also  produced.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  earthwork  had 
a British  origin,  and  was  afterwards  occupied, 
probably  strengthened,  by  the  Romans. 

At  Abbotsbury,  where  Mr.  Gordon  Hills 
described  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  very  lucidly,  diggings  had  been  under- 
taken with  the  permission  of  Lord  Ilchester, 
but  nothing  very  particular  was  brought  to 
light  beyond  a portion  of  the  tile  pavement  of 
the  interior  of  the  Abbey  Church.  The  moat 
remarkable  feature  at  Abbotsbury  is  the  chapel 


called  on  to  use  his  skill  in  an  examination  of 
the  documents  belonging  to  the  Corporation  in 
the  Guildhall.  The  first  bronght  to  light  was  a 
document  bearing  the  great  seal  in  green  wax,  of 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  was  dated  from  New 
Sarum.  It  recited,  " We  have  inspected  the 
charter  of  the  very  celebrated  Lord  Edward, late 
king,  who  granted  to  Weymouth  all  the  liberties 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  London,  that  they 

might  defend  themselves  according  to  the  custom 

of  that  city.”  The  only  exception  was  that 
what  the  dead  should  say  if  they  were  alive  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  swear.  There  had  been 
a custom  that  a man  might  go  to  the  grave  of 
his  deceased  ancestor  and  swear  what  his  inten- 
tion was,  a privilege  much  abused,  and  which 
was  liable  to  a great  deal  of  fraud  and  exposure, 
and  no  doubt  was  afterwards  taken  away  from  the 
city  of  London  on  its  own  petition.  This  deed  was 
given  on  the  27th  May,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  there  was  a confirma- 
tion with  an  addition,  and  a farther  confirmation 
by  Edward  III.  Another  document  referred  to 
a question  of  jurisdiction  between  the  two 
boroughs,  after  which  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
the  water  of  the  Wye,  and  the  soil  underneath, 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  two  towns,  and  united 
them  in  one  borough  under  the  name  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcombe  Regis.  Another  old  paper, 
dated  1252,  stated  that  the  port  of  Weymouth 
belonged  to  the  Prior  of  St.  S within,  who  granted 
Weymouth  a free  borough,  and  for  the  inhabi- 
tants to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  those  of 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth. 

Afterwards  the  party  proceeded  to  examine 
Portland.  Speaking  of  the  " Bill  of  Portland,” 
Mr.  T.  B.  Groves  said  in  an  old  map  he  possessed, 
what  was  now  called  the  Bill  of  Portland  was 
spelt  “ beal,”  and  he  believed  the  islanders 
tbemselves  sometimes  pronounced  it  in  that 
way.  The  word  Billingsgate,  in  its  derivation, 
referred  to  the  word  “beal,”  and  had  reference 
to  a light  carried  at  the  prow  of  a ship.  His 
impression  was  that  “beal”  was  the  proper 
pronuQoiation.  Mr.  Black  said  the  island  was  of 
the  shape  of  a bird’s  head, — this  part  was  the 
beak  or  bill.  They  had  scores  of  similar  instanoes  j 
Hundreds  being  named  after  similar  peoaliarities. 
Mr.  Baroes  said,  to  him  the  word  beal  meant  a 
bending,  and  that  the  bill  of  a bird  was  a 
fellow  word,  and  that  originally  the  beak  of  a 
bird  was  not  called  a beak  unless  curved. 

On  examining  Bow-and-Arrow  Castle,  asserted 
to  have  been  bnilb  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 


chesil  they  were  told  means  a flint,  a pebble,  a 
hard  stone.  The  reply  threw  light  further  than 
the  Beach,  because  it  was  seen  at  onoe^  that  a 
carpenter’s  chisel  was  originally  a “chesil.”  In 
Dorset  the  poor  people  say,  when  speaking  of  a 
flint,  “ theres  a vlint  stwone.”  Why  do  they  not 
call  it  a flint?  Because  “flint”  never  meant 
stone  at  all.  Flean  or  flint  meant  an  arrow,  and 
nob  a stone.  . 

Near  the  prison,  a group  of  new  buddings, 
consisting  of  church,  school,  and  master’s  house, 
is  in  progress.  These  buildings  (work  of  con- 
victs) are  of  stone ; modern  Norman  in  style,  aud 
will  give  some  dignity  to  the  district.  The 
governor  has  turned  the  desert  into  a garden 
adjoining  his  residence ; many  colours  gladden 
the  eye,  aud  huge  fossils  from  the  quarries  exer- 
cise the  mind.  r,  • , 

We  will  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Crick* 
may,  a Weymouth  architect,  aided  in  pointing 
out  the  antiquities  of  Portland. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  when  the  party  re- 
turned, Mr.  George  Eliot  read  a valuable  paper 
“ On  the  Antiquities  and  Peculiar  Customs  of 
the  Island,”  and  Mr.  Drew  one  “On  Art  Trea- 
sures aud  their  Preservation,”  both  of  which  wa 
print.  Here  wo  must  break  off  for  the  present, 
for  want  of  space.  If  nothing  more  had  been 
done  than  we  have  already  mentioned,  no  one 
would  be  justified  iu  saying  that  the  CongresB 
had  been  without  result.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  we  are  only  half  through  the  week,  and 
that  much  of  the  result  is  not  seen  till 
wards,  when  hints  and  suggestions  are  pursued, 
opinions  inquired  into,  and  theories  deduced,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  interest  excited  locally,  which 
tends  to  further  investigations  and  the  careful 
preservation  of  remains  and  records. 


remaraaoiB  leai-ure  au  ii.uuL>i.3uuijr  la  vnrs  .-  ...  ....  i.  u kv..., 

of  St.  Catherine,  erected  on  a hill  close  to  the  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  nob  older  than  the 
of  the  monastery:  it  is  a fifteenth  centnry  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  four- 
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Btruoture,  vaulted  with  stone,  and  solidly  and 
handsomely  built.  Within,  the  vault  is  panelled 
and  enriched.  Attention  was  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine 
were  often  bnilt  or  elevated  spots.  Mr.  Barnes 
thought  this  chapel  was  erected  as  a mark  ob- 
servable from  the  sea,  and  that  this  was  the 
Church’s  mode  in  early  days  of  performing  those 
important  works  for  saving  life  which  the  State 
had  undertaken  by  providing  lighthouses. 

It  occurs  to  us  to  mention,  touching  the  occur- 
rence on  eminences  of  chapels  dedicated  to  St. 
Catherine,  that  it  was  a legend  of  the  early 
Church  that  the  body  of  St.  Catherine  was  car- 
ried by  angels  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
here  buried:  the  supposed  occurrence  is  shown 
in  more  early  pictures  and  frescoes  than  one. 
Whether  or  not  this  belief  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  naming  after  her  of  chapels  on  emi- 
nences we  will  not  inquire.  The  monastic  barn 
at  Abbotsbnry  is  a particularly  fine  one,  of 
stone,  and  is  about  280  ft.  long,  with  cornices, 
buttresses,  and  piauacles. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  the  evening  meet 
ing,  after  this  excursion,  was  a valuable  list  of 
the  municipal  archives  of  Dorset,  the  result  of 
researches  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  at 
Blandford,  Poole,  Wareham,  Dorchester,  Wey- 
mouth, aud  Lyme  Regis.  Many  of  the  documents 
were  produced,  and  were  described  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Black  in  his  usual  happy  manner. 
Several  of  the  documents  were  found  to  illustrate 
local  history  and  social  life.  Those  from 
Bridport  (bronght  by  Mr.  Colfox)  were  especially 
voluminous  and  interesting.  Many  of  the  Wey- 
mouth documents  are  in  private  bands,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Sherren,  who  bought  them  at  the  time 
when  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  led  to  the 
ousting  of  what  in  many  places  was  deemed 
dusty  rubbish.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Sherren 
intervened  to  save  from  the  waste-paper  basket 
by  purchase  a quantity  of  curious  matter  of 
great  local  interest.  The  corporation  should 
regain  the  documents. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Black  was  again 


teenth  century.  Some  of  the  openings  are,  never- 
tbeless,  semiciroular-headed.  The  next  day  we 
found  the  attendant  repeating  the  old  story  ; and 
so  it  will  doubtless  go  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  general  wildness  of  the  island 
here,  increased  by  the  landslips,  is  very  striking. 

Mr.  George  Clifton,  the  governor  of  the  convict 
prison,  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  did  much  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  visit.  In  1852,  he 
said,  the  field  now  forming  the  west  quarries 
was  under  cultivation,  but,  as  the  earth  was  re- 
moved, traces  of  a Roman  encampment  and  a 
Celtic  place  of  burial-ground  were  discovered. 
On  either  side  of  them  they  would  notice  two 
sarcophagi,  with  conioal-shaped  lids,  found  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  quarries  ; and  ba- 
tween  them,almo3bequidi8tant,  was  a large  stone, 
supposed  to  be  the  top  of  an  altar.  Several  cists 
had  also  beeu  discovered,  built  of  slate,  about  2 ft. 

6 in.  in  length,  and  18  in.  broad,  which  in  several 
instances  contained  the  remains  of  two_  hnmau 
beings,  buried  in  most  cases  with  their  knees 
doubled  up  close  to  their  mouth.  In  one  of  the 
sarcophagi  were  the  skeletons  of  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a Roman  soldier 
and  his  wife,  there  being  a portion  of  a javelin- 
head,  spurs,  and  shield.  Mr.  Clifton  exhibited 
hia  collection  of  antiquities  found  on  the  island, 
consisting  of  pottery,  round  stones,  supposed  to 
have  been  missiles,  the  several  articles  found  in 
the  sarcophagi,  and  various  coins,  pronounced  to 
be  of  the  times  of  Adrian,  Constantine,  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Caligula,  and  Romulus.  Besides 
these  there  were  soma  Spanish  coins  found  by 
Mr.  Clifton  in  Australia. 

The  strange,  bleak  approach  to  Portland,  and 
the  irregular,  untidy  appearance,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  houses,  scattered  here  and  there  as 
if  by  accident,  are  striking.  The  town  reminds 
those  who  have  travelled,  of  some  of  the  locations 
on  the  Alps.  The  enormousneas  of  the  Chesil 
Bank,  as  it  is  called,  formed  of  rolled  stones,  and 
stretching  along  for  miles,  with  its  fringe  of  white 
foam,  is  also  very  remarkable.  “ Why  is  it  called 
the  Chesil  Beach  ? ” asked  some.  The  word 


ART  TREASURES  AND  THEIR 
PRESERVATION. 

Me.  Drew’s  paper,  already  alluded  to,  rau  , 
as  follows  : — The  preservation  of  art  trea-  , 
Bures  is  an  obligation  we  owe  to  poster!^. 
They  are  the  sacred  symbols  in  which  can  be  , 
traced  the  social,  political,  and  religious  status  . 
of  our  ancestars ; and,  tboagh  the  literature  ; 
of  a country  may  perish  and  its  records  i, 
decay,  still  there  are  certain  monuinenta  : 
amongst  the  art  treasures  of  a nation  which  ap- 
pear to  defy  the  rust  of  time,  and  outlive  even  ^ 
the  memory  of  those  whose  genius  and  labour  i! 
called  them  into  existence.  Now,  the  object  ol  .i 
the  paper  we  are  about  to  read,  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  decadence  which,  under  some  form  ; 
or  other,  has  become  apparent  in  many  of  the  : 
higher  departments  of  our  present  Schoola  of  . 
Art ; for  where  the  art  itself  is  still  in  the  zenith  ■ 
of  its  power  and  freshness,  the  elements  and 
materials  employed  to  give  form  and  colour  to  ■ 
the  creations  of  the  mind  are  frequently  m ; 
themselves  of  a more  fragile  and  perishable  1 
character  than  were  formerly  used,  and  this  we  ' 
date  to  the  peculiar  oharacteriabio  of  the  age,  >• 
namely,  that  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  il 
amongst  our  manufacturers  which  lead  them^to  ti 
produce,  irrespective  of  durability,  inferior  :i 
articles  at  the  cheapost  possible  rate.  The  : 
decadence,  however,  to  which  we  more  parta-  : 
cularly  allude,  is  especially  apparent  in  the  ; 
absence  of  durability  amongst  the  paintings  pro- 
duced  within  the  last  century for  whilst  the 
transcripts  from  nature  are  quite  as  faithful,  „ 
and  the  ideal  conceptions  frequently  more  ; 
elevated  in  character  than  many  of  the  early  ; 
schools,  still  we  regret  to  say  the  works  of  ow  ■ 
modern  painters  are,  for  the  most  part,  doomed  ^ 
to  a very  limited  existence : premature  decay 
has  already  set  in  amongst  them,  and  many  ot  , 
the  noblest  efforts  of  modern  art  are  even  now: 
passed  into  a state  of  dilapidation  beyond  the , 
restorer’s  art  to  repair.  We  know  wo  have  men 
who  assert  that  art  itself— taking  the  word  m 
its  most  comprehensive  sense,  has  degenerated, 
and  that  the  art-workers  of  the  Early  Ages  ^ 
possessed  a more  elevated  conception  of  cUe . 
beautifol  than  tho  designers  of  the  pfesenb  day, ; 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  endorse  tnia . 
opinion.  We  have  no  standard  whereby  to  measure  : 
perfection,  consequently  our  judgment  can  only' 
be  comparative.  One  country  may  deoUne  m., 
art,  bub  the  great  wave  of  intelligence  anui 
genius  will  be  found  surging  on  other  shores,  anO: 
unlooked-for  examples  of  excellence  have  been 
and  will  again  be  tho  resnlb.  To  a oertami 
extent,  however,  we  have  come  to  reoguise  an  , 
idea  of  perfection,  and  to  believe  that  each  par*] 
bicnlar  department  in  the  art  world  cnlminatos 
at  its  own  speoifio  time.  Sculptnre  is  said  by. 
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some  to  have  reached  its  meridian  of  glory  and 
perfection  several  centuries  before  Christ,  when 
Phidias,  the  chief  of  the  early  Attio  school,  pro- 
duced his  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  Praxiteles,  the 
head  of  the  latter  sohool,  his  group  of  Niobe ; but 
may  there  not  be  in  this  idea  an  excess  of 
veneration  for  early  art?  Modern  times  have 
given  to  the  world  marvels  of  beauty ; the  works 
of  Baily,  Pradier,  and  Canova  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  glorious  specimens  of  art-creation 
wrought  by  men  whom  England,  France,  and 
Italy  love  to  claim  as  their  children ; and 
although  the  ideal  in  some  opinions  may  not 
toach  so  high  a standard  as  ancient  Greek,  still 
these  works  have  become  art  treasures,  beyond 
price  to  their  possessors,  and  are  as  imperish- 
able and  as  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  archaeology  as  those  relios  of  the 
Athenian  schools,  tho  remains  of  which  are  so 
much  prized  at  the  present  day.  Without,  how- 
ever, presuming  to  be  an  art  critic,  and  without 
being  BO  onthusiastio  as  some  in  favour  of 
ancient  art,  we  cannot  pass  through  the  courts 
of  the  British  Museum  without  beiug  struck  with 
ihe  massive  grandeur  and  classic  beauty  of  some 
of  the  ideal  creations  of  those  men  who  have  left 
us  such  a comprehensive  syllabus,  as  it  were,  of 
primeval  civilisation.  Some  of  the  sculptures  in 
;he  Egyptian  sanctuary,  although  upwards  of, 
1,000  years  old,  stand  before  us  as  perfect  iu 
preservation  as  if  the  last  touch  of  the  finishing 
oool  had  just  been  given ; and  yet,  notwith- 
standing their  preservation  and  beauty,  many 
of  the  works  of  our  modern  sculptors  will 
bear  a critical  comparison  with  those  of  the 
same  class,  whilst,  like  them,  they  have  be- 
come the  imperishable  records  of  our  age, 
in  which  will  be  read  the  history  of  onr 
art  schools,  and  from  which  posterity  will  be 
enabled  to  jndga  of  the  elevation  or  decadeooe 
3f  our  art  productions.  Now,  as  a role,  the 
vorks  handed  down  to  ns  by  the  painters  of  the 
dxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  more 
especially  those  of  the  Venetian,  Roman,  and 
Parma  schools,  are  well  preserved.  We  oau  go 
juite  as  far  back  for  examples  of  tho  painter’s 
vrb  as  we  can  for  those  of  the  sculptor’s,  but  they 
ire  not  so  familiar  to  ns,  from  the  fact  that  very 
ew  are  found  in  private  collections;  for  paintings 
vere  not  always  the  moveable  chattels  and 
jftbinet  gems  they  are  at  the  present  day.  In 
ts  earliest  phases  the  painter’s  art  was  prinoi- 
lally  called  into  requisition  for  mural  decora- 
ion, — the  delineation  of  battles  and  trinmphs, 
)r  the  representation  of  great  political  events, 
ind  these  were  usually  painted  on  the  interior 
vails  of  public  edifices,  and  on  the  ceilings  of 
he  mansions  of  the  gi'eat ; bub  even  these  early 
vorks  commanded  much  attention  in  their  day, 
ind  the  artists  realised  enormous  prioes  for  their 
oroductions.  The  earliest  picture  of  which  we 
lavo  any  authentio  record  is  one  painted  720 
rears  before  Christ,  by  Balarchua,  and  mentioned 
)y  Pliny,  It  represented  the  babble  of  the 
Jlagnoaians,  and  this  was  purchased  by  the  king 
l)f  Lydia  for  its  weight  in  gold;  but  as  we  have 
ieither  the  size  of  the  picture  nor  the  particulars 
jf  the  material  upon  which  it  was  painted  we 
)an  form  no  conception  of  tho  price  realised  for 
vbis  early  work  of  art.  Pliny,  however,  mentions 
^mother  pictnro  painted  by  a disciple  of  Anti- 
iotas,  representing  " Ulysses  invoking  the 
hadows  of  the  dead,”  for  which  the  artist 
■efnaed  sixty  talents  of  gold,  or  about  ll.OOOJ. 
iterling,  and  afterwards  made  it  a present  bo  his 
lonntry.  All  these  very  early  productions,  how- 
iver,  were  in  outline  only,  and  it  was  not  until 
iipollodorns,  the  Athenian,  established  a school 
or  painting,  about  400  years  before  onr  era,  that 
I'hedistributiou  of  light  and  shade  became  a reoog- 
iiised  principle  of  the  art.  Apollodorns  was  the 
lirst  man  who  contributed  to  the  glory  of  painting, 
,ind  before  he  appeared  there  was  no  production 
)f  the  easel  worthy  to  be  called  a work  of  art. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  a munifioent  patron  of 
he  fine  arts,  and  by  way  of  encouragement,  he 
;ave  a monopoly, — so  far  as  his  own  person  was 
aoccerned, — to  Lysippus  the  sculptor  and 
.0  Apelles  the  painter,  and  refused  to  permit 
iny  other  artist  to  carve  his  bust,  paint  his  por- 
trait, or  even  to  introdnoe  his  figure  as  a copy 
Q any  of  their  productions,  without  his  special 
-ioense  or  consent ; and  by  these  means  men 
were  stimulated  to  compete  for  true  exoellenoe. 
But,  passing  over  these  art  treasures,  of  which 
50  few  examples  remain,  we  come  to  those  with 
which  the  world  is  more  familiar,  those  mar- 
rellous  conceptions  of  Raffaelle,  whose  works 
itill  preserve  all  their  original  delicacy  and 
beauty.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  prodne- 
jIods  of  this  prince  of  painters  are  in  the  same 


perfect  state  of  preservation  as  when  they  left 
the  easel,  untouched  by  time,  and  nndefaced  by 
the  work  of  restoration.  Nob  only  are  the 
paintings  themselves  in  snob  a high  state  of  pre- 
servation, but  tbe  colours  have  such  a brilliant 
hue  of  freshness  that  we  can  scarcely  reconcile 
their  beauty  with  the  fact  that  three  centuries 
and  a half  have  passed  since  his  great  patron, 
Leo  X.,  stood  by  his  easel,  watohing  tho  facility 
of  his  pencil  and  admiring  his  work;  for  even 
now  the  delicate  bloom  on  the  cheek  of  beauty, 
the  harmonious  colouring  of  the  draperies,  the 
semi-tones  and  half-tints,  as  it  were,  of  the 
accessories  and  distanoes,  possess  a delicacy  and 
transparency  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  produc- 
tions of  other  schools.  The  intrinsic  value, 
however,  of  the  art  treasures  bequeathed  by  this 
glorious  painter  to  posterity  does  not  consist 
simply  in  their  high  state  of  preservation  and 
delicate  work,  bat  iu  the  emotions  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  their  conception  and 
beauty ; in  fact,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
study  of  a really  beautiful  picture  upon  the 
mind  is  never  effaced,  it  becomes  photo- 
graphed, as  it  were,  upon  the  imagination, 
and  we  can  always  bring  to  our  remembranee 
some  prominent  incident  in  connexion  with  its 
composition  or  general  beauty.  Raffaelle,  like 
the  Grecian  sculptors  in  the  purest  era  of  their 
art,  strove  for  that  ideal  beauty  which  is  never 
to  be  found  in  individual  nature,  and  which  can 
only  be  represented  by  taking  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  of  the  many  to  form  one  ; and  it  is  this 
desire  to  roach  ideal  perfection  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says  “ ennobles  the  painter’s  art  and 
elevates  him  above  those  who  can  only  repro- 
duce by  the  mere  exercise  of  meohanical  labour.” 
What  we  have  said  of  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  os 
to  their  perfect  state  of  preservation,  applies 
equally  to  those  of  Correggio,  and  to  the  pro- 
ductions oE  other  schools  of  the  same  period ; 
the  works  of  the  beat  masters  iu  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools  are  also  in  the  highest  state  of 
preservation,  forming  a very  striking  contrast  to 
those  dilapidated  wrecks  so  frequently  found 
amongst  the  pictures  of  our  modern  men.  Now 
the  great  question  is,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  dsoadence  P Certainly  not  in 
the  decline  of  the  art.  If  we  could  entirely 
di  sabuse  our  minds  of  that  “ halo  ” which  sohoal- 
men  and  enthusiastic  art  critics  have  thrown 
around  the  works  of  ancient  art,  and  were  to  go 
through  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  wo  believe  we  could  poiat  to  canvases 
not  wanting  in  the  beauty  and  passion  of  Raffaelle, 
the  sweetness  of  Correggio,  tho  triumphs  of 
Titian,  the  oool  silvery  transcripts  of  Ruysdael, 
or  the  golden  sunsets  of  Cuyp,  the  mellowness 
of  tone,  which  time  alone  can  bestow,  being  the 
only  element  wanting  to  render  many  of  them 
worthy  of  tho  admiration  bestowed  upon  their 
early  rivals.  But  will  these  modern  efforts  of 
the  painter’s  art  bear  the  same  teat  of  years  as 
their  predecessors  have  done  ? We  have  melan- 
choly forebodings — amouating  almost  to  a moral 
certainty — that  they  will  not.  Now,  the  old 
masters  were  chemists  as  well  as  painters,  they 
were  no  tyros  in  the  mysteries  of  the  crucible 
and  alembic;  they  know  from  personal  investi- 
gation, much  thought,  aud  direct  experience,  the 
nature  and  durability  of  the  pigments  they  were 
using.  Under  their  own  supervision  were  their 
canvases  and  panels  grounded — under  their 
own  immediate  dirootion  were  their  colours 
selected  and  their  mediums  prepared.  No 
element  of  care  was  wanting,  no  precaution 
neglected  to  make  their  works,  not  only  worthy 
of  their  name  to  posterity,  but  durable  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  artist  colourman,  with  his 
prepared  canvas  at  so  mnoh  per  yard,  coated 
with  whiting  and  size,  and  his  tube  colours, 
and  megilph,  so  neatly  pat  up,  but  which 
will  not  bear  the  action  of  light  for  a few 
years,  was  unknown  in  these  early  days;  and  it 
was  not  nntil  the  produobions  of  this  particular 
branch  of  trade  were  made  competitive  in  prioe 
and  cheapness  and  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
chat  decay  commenced  its  ravages,  and  the 
durability  of  paintings  ooald  no  longer  be  relied 
upon.  In  examining  the  preparation  on  some 
panels  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  found  tbe 
surface  upon  which  the  pictnre  was  painted  much 
harder  than  the  panel  itself,  whilst  in  modern 
panels  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  In  the  early 
panels  the  surface  broke  with  a gelatinous  kind 
of  fracture,  the  edges  of  which  were  sufficiently 
bard  to  out  the  fingers;  whilst  iu  the  modern 
panels  a fracture  of  the  surface  represented  a 
soft  marly  appearance,  and  the  preparation  itself 
ooald  be  ornnibled  by  friction  or  pressure.  It 
appears,  then,  that  this  want  of  solidity  in  the 


preparation  of  canvases  and  panels  permits  tho 
colour  to  sink  in,  it  extracts  the  medinm  used  in 
working  them,  and  thus  the  pigments  become 
so  noQ-elaatio,  that  aa  the  panels  and  canvases 
contract  or  expand  by  the  atmospheric  changes 
so  prevalent  in  this  variable  clime,  so  the  colours 
are  rent  in  all  directions,  and  the  fine  network 
of  cracks  which  we  so  frequently  observe  spread- 
ing over  the  surface  of  a picture  would  appear 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  its  decay.  Then, 
again,  in  the  metropolis  paintings  are  generally 
hung  in  rooms  where  the  air  becomes  highly 
vitiated  by  the  presence  of  largo  assemblages  of 
human  beings  and  by  the  pernioious  influence 
of  gas,  and  this  is  a very  prolifio  aonroe  of  de- 
strnction  to  these  works  of  art;  added  to  which 
even  the  air  of  London  itself  has  been  declared 
by  competent  authorities  to  be  very  prejudicial 
to  the  preservation  of  paintings,  owing  to  tha 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  deleterious 
gases  in  the  atmosphere ; and  if  this  hypothesis 
is  correct,  then  all  other  crowded  cities  must  be 
the  same.  In  watching  the  progress  of  this 
decay  in  a modern  picture  we  noticed  that  when 
these  cracks  once  made  their  appearance,  their 
edges  were  immediately  eaten  away  by  becoming 
oxidised,  and  as  the  erosion  went  on  the  fissures 
gradually  widened  ; and  althongli  a thin  coat  of 
the  finest  mastic  varnish  would  for  a while  stop 
the  process  of  decay,  still  we  have  even  seen  the 
varnish  itself  rent  asunder  by  the  contractive 
and  expansive  action  of  the  materials  beneath. 
In  fact,  BO  justly  alarmed  have  the  patrons  of  art 
become  upon  the  question  of  durability  of  our 
modern  paintings — for  some  of  them  haveinvested 
large  fortanes  iu  their  purchase  — that  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  has  snggested  that  a chair  for  che- 
mistry should  be  foQudod  and  a professorship 
established  in  connexion  with  the  Academy,  so 
that  the  painter’s  art  might  receive  the  asaist- 
anoo  of  tbe  science  of  chemistry,  iu  order,  if 
possible,  to  check  the  spread  of  this  terrible 
blight  which  is  destroying  some  of  our  noblest 
works  of  modern  art.  This  difference  in  the 
durability  of  paintings  is  painfully  manifested, 
and  can  be  readily  studied  by  comparing  the 
pictures  of  the  Peel  collection  in  the  National 
Gallery — which  are  generally  productions  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — with 
the  Turner  oorect'on  under  the  same  roof,  which 
may  be  called  examples  of  onr  own  day.  In  the 
former  they  are  as  perfect  as  when  they  were 
painted,  whilst  in  the  latter  many  are  already  in 
ruins.  Indeed,  the  possessors  of  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Reynolds,  Turner,  Wilson,  Hilton, 
and  a score  of  other  modern  men,  look  with  in- 
creasing dismay  on  the  wideoiag  cracks  and 
fading  colours  of  those  otherwise  matchless  pro- 
ductions of  art,  aud  they  feel  they  have  a right 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Adademy,  whose 
oonnoil  is  supposed  to  bo  the  conservators  of  this 
particular  art,  to  investigate  the  cause  and  point 
out  the  remedy  for  this  gigantic  evil,  which  is 
robbing  posterity  of  the  art  treasures  it  is  our 
duty  to  hand  down  to  them  in  as  good  a state  of  . 
preservation  as  possible.  But,  as  we  have  said 
before,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  art  has  waned, 
but  we  do  believe  that  all  this  mischief  cau  be 
traced  to  the  present  rage  for  cheap  prodnotions. 
The  age  in  which  wo  live  is  essentially  an  age 
of  electro-plate,  and  lath  and  plaster.  The 
ancients  built  their  houses  upon  rock  ; the 
moderns  build  them  upon  sand.  Quantity  and 
not  quality,  expediency  and  not  principle,  are 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  present 
age.  Those  matchless  carvings  which  Gibbons 
left  for  car  admiration  and  instruction,— the 
throne  at  Canterbury,  and  the  choirs  of  St, 
Paul’s  and  Windsor, — can  now  be  imitated  by 
machinery  at  a comparatively  small  cost  over  the 
prioe  of  the  material.  The  portrait-painter, 
with  his  hnndred-guiaea  portraits  on  canvas  and 
panel,  has  been  superseded  to  a certain  extent 
by  the  photographer,  with  his  sixpenny  pictures 
OQ  paper  and  glass.  Ths  elaborate  works  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  his  followers  are  sup- 
planted by  race-cups  aud  salvers,  produced  by 
the  thousand  at  the  factories  of  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham.  Lace-work  and  tapestry,  the  gold- 
smith’s art  and  enamels,  stained  glass  and  orna- 
mental china,  and  even  architecture  itself,  have 
all  lost  a certain  amount  of  their  native  dignity 
in  the  art  world  throngh  the  innndation  of 
inferior  substitntes  ; but  the  producers  say  that 
mediocrity  and  cheapness  pay  the  best,  and 
these  are  the  causes  which  will  prevent  many  of 
the  art  treasures  of  the  present  century  from 
oeoupyiag  that  place  in  tbe  estimation  of 
posterity  which  from  onr  intelligence  and  wealth 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  claim. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Wecaunot  close  this  shortpaperwithoQfcalltiding 
to  the  factthatWeymoathhas  some  alight  associa- 
tions with  the  art  world.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
whose  celebrity  as  an  architect  and  mathemati- 
cian is  80  fally  attested  by  the  monaments  he  has 
left  US,  was,  in  the  year  1700,  elected  one  of  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  this  borongh, 
and  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  eminent  painter, 
whose  daughter  married  the  inimitable  Hogarth, 
was  born  at  Weymouth  in  1676,  and,  strange  to 
say  Thornhill  was  the  artist  selected  to  paint 
the’  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Wren’s  genius  ; and  thns  were 
the  two  men  and  Weymouth  associated  together. 
The  altar-piece  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  the  gift 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill  to  the  town,  and  we 
rejoice  to  say  this  admirable  work,  representing 
the  “ Last  Snpper  of  our  Lord,”  is  still  in  a most 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  Eev.  W.  Barnes  said,  if  he  could  believe 
that  archfcology  did  not  affect  art  he  shonld 
believe  that  Mr.  Drew  had  brought  amongst 
them  a subjeot  which  did  not  belong  to  them; 
bat  he  wonld  say  that  archmologists  had  done 
more  for  art  than  any  other  body  of  men.  He 
believed  that  Mr.  Drew  bad  bit  a great  evil  in 
the  works  of  art.  There  was  a very  fine  canon 
on  art  in  a Welsh  poem,  which  was  most  needful 
to  men  of  art, — an  eye  to  see  natnre,  a heart  to 
love  nature,  and  boldness  to  follow  nature,  and 
unless  an  artist  worked  upon  these  grounds  he 
would  never  do  so  upon  good  ground.  If  the 
man  of  art  was  to  win  wealth  rather  than  glory 
his  work  would  be  of  a low  kind,  and  therefore 
no  man  could  become  great  in  art  unless  his  aim 
was  not  money  but  glory.  The  man  of  art  mast 

decide  between  makingmoney  and  making  himself 

a good  artist.  In  art  the  first  great  thing  was 
truth,  and  no  man  conld  be  groat  in  truth 
without  love.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
observations  which  Mr.  Drew  bad  made,  and 
believed  he  had  hit  a great  evil  in  speaking  of 
the  commercial  value  of  art.  Mr.  Barnes  said 
one  groat  evil  in  art  in  the  present  day  was  the 
division  of  labour.  At  the  present  time  one 
man  drew  and  another  engraved,  but  the 
latter  did  not  work  with  the  love  of  the  painter. 
There  was  another  evil  in  art  of  the  present  day, 
— the  overstraining  of  treatment,  the  over- 
straining of  drawing,  and  the  overstraining  of 
colouring.  He  believed,  and  perhaps  he  should 
be  called  a heretic  for  saying  so,  that  the  designs 
of  Dore  were  very  much  overstrained  in  light, 
shade,  and  general  treatment,  and  he  thooght 
there  would  be  a time  of  purer  taste  when  his 
works  wonld  decline,  and  purer  and  truer 
designs  rank  much  higher  than  bis. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  (as  reported  in  the  Southern 
Times)  that  the  snbject  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Drew  was  a moat  importaut  one, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  the  failnres 
of  modern  painters  arose  from  the  desire  to  save 
money.  He  did  not  believe  that  painters  ever 
received  so  much  money  for  their  piotnres  as 
they  did  at  the  present  time;  when  Mr.  Ward 
could  get  1,5001.  for  one  of  his  pictures;  Mr. 
Millais  2.000  guineas  for  a portrait ; and  Mr. 
Birkot  Foster,  for  one  of  his  delicate  landscapes, 
any  sum  he  asked  for.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all 
that  if  painters  could  secure  the  endurance  of 
their  paintings  by  the  expenditure  of  a few 
pounds  they  would  be  most  anxious  to  do  so. 
He  knew  that  amongst  the  collections  at  South 
Kensington  there  were  failures  observable  ; but 
those  were  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  colour-makers  and  artists ; and  they  all 
looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  step  taken 
by  the  Royal  Academy  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a professor  of  chemistry.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
conld  not  agree  with  Mr.  Drew  in  the  exalted 
view  which  he  took  of  the  present  position  of 
art  in  England.  He  looked  in  vain  for  a Vandyke 
and  a Raffaelle ; still  there  were  good  painters, 
although  not  so  good  as  some  of  former  years. 
The  advice  that  had  been  widely  given  to  artists 
merely  to  copy  what  they  saw  had  done  harm. 
We  did  nob  want  to  see  the  imitation  of  a few 
leaves  or  a man’s  head ; wo  wanted  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  artists  saw  them.  We 
wanted  to  see  the  intellectnal  part  of  the 
object  represented,  and  that  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  mere  copying.  There  was  another 
reason  for  the  deabrnction  of  works  of  art 
than  had  been  named,  and  that  was  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  restorers.  Even  at  the  British 
Museum,  either  want  of  care  or  over  zeal 
had  damaged  many  of  the  works  there,  and  a 
caution  thrown  out  on  the  part  of  autiquaries 
and  arohmologists  might  lead  people  to  be  care- 
ful how  they  meddled  with  works  of  art,  and  to 
remember,  that  they  had  better  do  nothing,  in 


faot,  than  do  wrong.  Speaking  of  collections  of 
paintings  in  Continental  towns,  Mr.  Godwin  ob- 
served that  it  was  distresaiug  that  in  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  and  Liverpool  there  was  no 
public  collection  of  paintings.  In  France,  Italy, 
and  other  Continental  towns,  every  place  had  its 
collection  of  pictures,  whereas  in  this  wealthy 
conntry  they  might  go  from  town  to  town  and 
not  find  a colleotion  open  to  the  people.  There 
ought  to  be  pictures  ou  the  walla  of  our  public 
buildings  througbont  England,  and  until  corpora- 
tions saw  that  it  was  no  waste  of  money  to 
spend  it  in  snob  decorations,  art  would  nob  take 
its  proper  place  in  England.  He  trusted  there 
was  a school  of  design  in  Weymouth.  No  town 
should  be  without  sueh  a school,  for  although  it 
might  not  produce  great  painters  it  would  an 
appreciative  public. 


THE  PECULIARITIES  OP  PORTLAND. 

Me.  Geoege  Eliot  said, — In  reading  a paper 
upon  the  antiquities  of  Portland,  I must  warn 
my  hearers  at  the  beginning  not  to  expect  too 
maob.  The  almost  complete  isolation  of  Port- 
land has  prevented  it  taking  any  great  part  in 
the  historical  events  that  have  so  crowded  npon 
other  parts  of  England,  and  vrhile  the  great 
drama  of  the  history  of  this  country  has  been 
played  ont,  Portland,  like  some  back  eddy,  or 
some  quiet  pool  by  the  side  of  a rushing  tor- 
rent, has  had  only  its  own  simple  domestic  his- 
tory of  its  own  simple  and  somewhat  primitive 
inhabitants.  Here  we  shall  find  no  lordly  man- 
sions dating  back  to  the  times  of  feudal  barons — 

DO  cburches  exhibiting  the  taste,  the  grandeur, 
and  the  piety  of  onr  ancestors,  hundreds  of  years 
ago — no  Drnidical  circles  or  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. Bat  this  same  isolation  gives  Portland 
a peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist, for  while  he  finds  perhaps  bnt  a few  things 
that  come  within  the  range  of  his  peculiar 
study,  he  finds  those  few,  if  I may  so  term  it,  in 
a remarkable  state  of  preservation  ; in  faot, 
until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  advancing 
step  of  modern  improvement  had  done  little  to 
disturb  the  quaintness  of  primitive  Portland,  or 
to  alter  its  native  customs;  but  now  (shall  I 
say  alas  1)  the  ferry  at  the  entrance  to  the 
island  has  been  bridged,  a railroad  station  is  the 
first  object  that  greets  yon,  the  telegraph  wire 
spans  the  island,  its  stone  is  sawn  by  steam  and 
worked  by  machinery,  plate-glass  wiodows  ap- 
pear in  many  of  the  shops,  a Government  con- 
vict prison  stands  in  its  midst,  and  I need  hardly 
say  that  in  the  face  of  these  innovations,  every 
year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  preserve  the 
rapidly  disappearing  autiquibies,  social  aud 
physical,  which  have  hitherto  existed  on  the 
island.  As  an  evidence  of  the  complete  isola- 
tion of  Portland  until,  as  I have  before  mentioned, 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  I will  mention  one 
or  two  facts.  Until  within  this  period  marriage 
with  a mainlander  was  almost  nnheard  of  in 
Portland  ; consequently  we  find  a few  sarnaoies 
predominant  in  the  island.  Some  years  ago,  in 
a directory  of  Dorset,  it  was  found  that  of  196 
persons  having  a trade  or  calling  in  the  island, 
21,  or  nearly  one-ninth,  bore  the  name  of  Pearoe, 
15  were  Combens,  8 were  White,  10  were  Stone, 
7 Flews,  and  5 Sorivens;  and  if,  as  has  been 
snggested,  Pearce  is  a corruption  of  Pierre,  of 
coarse  the  21  Pearces  and  10  Stones  were  iden- 
tical names.  There  is  also  a curious  term  used 
for  a mainlander;  he  is  called  in  Portland,  a 
“ kimmerling.”  It  is,  I believe,  a term  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  my  friond  Mr.  Barnes  has  made 
a suggestion  which  I am  snre  he  will  not  mind 
my  repcaCiing — it  is,  that  the  term  comes  from 
“ Cymrv-ling,”  or  Briton.  If  such  be  a true 
derivation,  the  term  is  an  interesting  relic  of 
the  past.  Pieces  of  evident  Roman  pottery, 
part  of  a tesselated  pavement,  aud  some  per- 
sonal ornaments,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  Portland.  I am  sorry 
bo  be  able  to  do  little  more  than  mention  these,  as, 
although  there  is  good  evidence  of  these  things 
having  been  found,  throagh  want  of  appreoiation 
they  have  gradnallybeoome  lost.  I have,  however, 
snoceeded  in  resening  a few  pieces  of  pottery, — 
onefoand  in  an  old  well  which  was  discovered  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  parish  chnroh.  I am 
assured  that  a good  deal  more  was  found  there, 
bat  it  has  been  lost.  This  well  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  a field  by  a shepherd,  who,  when 
driving  a stake  one  day  for  his  sbeepfold,  was 
surprised  by  its  suddenly  disappearing.  It  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Pearce,  a stonemason  of  Reforne, 
and  was  found  to  be  filled  np  to  within  4 ft.  of  the 
surface.  It  was  about  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter. 


and  the  walls  of  the  well  were  composed  of 
neatly-laid  atones,  about  1 in.  thick,  such  as  are 
now  found  near  the  surface  amongst  the  rubble 
in  opening  qnarries.  It  was  16  fc.  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  well  was  concave,  and  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  to  the  height  of  some  4 ft.  or  5 ft. 
from  the  bottom  were  plugged  down  with  clay, 
so  as  to  hold  any  water  that  might  be  there. 

At  the  bottom  a great  qnantity  of  Roman  pottery 
was  found.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that, 
through  au  accident,  all  these  pieces  have  been, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  lost.  Some  of  the 
smaller  vases  were  very  perfect,  and  of  others 
such  large  segments  were  found  as  to  show  very 
clearly  the  size  and  shape  of  the  original.  Further 
south,  still  nearer  the  village  of  Southwell,  great 
quantities  of  pottery  have  been  found,  as  well  as 
some  h'On  implements,  and  all  within  some  lines 
of  embankment  which  are  perceptible  to  this  day. 
Those  lines,  when  I saw  them  and  examined 
them  some  time  since,  were  clearly  parts  of  a 
circle  ; and  at  the  time  I was  there  the  founda- 
tions of  a field-wall  were  being  excavated,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  loose  earth 
which  was  being  thrown  up  was  fnll  of  shreds  of 
evidently  Roman  pottery  : in  a few  minutes  I 
filled  my  pockets.  Various  other  Roman  remains 
have  been  discovered  daring  the  progress  of  the 
Verne  works;  some  of  them  have  already  been 
examined  and  written  about.  I have  with  me 
here  a few  things  which  have  been  kindly  put 
at  my  disposal  for  this  meeting  by  Colonel 
Belfield,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  _ First,  I 
have  here  a bronze  coin  of  Antoninas  Pins, 
discovered  about  2 ft.  under  the  surface  on 
the  North  Common  ; near  it  was  also  dis- 
covered what  mast  have  been  once  a pretty 
little  ornament,  a small  oiroular  Roman  fibula; 
it  has  an  inner  circle  marked  off  in  divisions,  in 
which  the  enamel  green  and  red  still  remain 
visible;  the  hinge  or  part  of  the  clasp  at  the 
back  still  remains  visible;  the  enamel  which 
fills  up  the  rest  of  the  disc  has  perished.  _ Another 
coin  I have  is  one  of  some  rarity  ; it  is  a gold 
coin,  slightly  dished  in  shape.  Mr.  Evans,  the 
nnmismatist,  has  examined  it,  and_  thinks  it 
; Gaulish  rather  than  British,  al&hongh  it  certainly 
approaches  very  nearly  some  of  the  known 
British  coins  of  the  charistecr  type.  A third 
coin  is  a silver  penny  of  Henry  III.  It  has  the 
king’s  head,  with  a crown,  sarmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  the  right  hand  grasping  a sceptre, 
also  surmounted  by  a cross.  On  the  reverse  are 
the  words  “ Terri-on-Lund.”  Terri  le  Chanoisr 
was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  mint_  in  1222. 
Another  piece  of  antiquity  I have  here  is  a some- 
what ponderous  instrument  of  iron,  about  20  in. 
in  length,  and  141b.  in  weight,— the  weight  is  in 
the  centre,  the  extremities  tapering  off,  the  one 
to  a point,  the  other  to  a chisel-shaped  end: 
this  was  found  on  the  North  Common,  near  the 
fibula  and  the  coin  of  Antonine.  It  bas  been 
thought  by  some  antiquaries  that  this  and  a 
similar  instrument  of  iron,  of  similar  weight, 
shape,  and  size,  were  specimens  of  metal  iron 
in  the  pig.  This  may  have  been  the  case,  bub  I 
rather  incline  to  the  suggestion  offered  by  Captam 
Ferguson,  that  they  are  primitive  “ hand* 
jumpers,”  the  tool  used  for  loosing  the  stone  to 
prepare  it  for  being  split  and  detached  from  the 
original  block  in  the  quarry.  Nob  only  are  the 
edges  bevelled,  as  Captain  Ferguson  suggoste 
to  save  the  hand  from  injury,  but  yon  will  also 
observe  a cavity  on  one  side,  which  seems  pur- 
posely made,  to  give  the  hand  a better  and 
firmer  grasp.  Again,  the  faot  of  one  edge  being 
chiselled  and  the  other  pointed,  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  a manufactured  instrument,  and  further, 
the  weight  is  so  eminently  fitted  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  insbrnment  as  ajumper;  and,  if  onr  military 
forefathers  conld  wear  and  fight  in  the  suits 
of  armour  we  see  hung  up  iu  the  Tower  ot 
London  and  elsewhere,  it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  arms  of  our  ancestral  quarrymen  would  have 
wielded  with  ease  a 14  Ib.  jumper.  I have  also 
kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Holland  a very  perfect 
urn  and  basin.  They  were  found  in  a grave  in 
1863  in  the  Witheyscroft  Quarry,  about  4 ft. 
below  the  surface.  The  coffin  was  a rude  one, 
made  of  slabs  of  rough  stone,  and  the  ura  was 
full  of  fragments  of  bone.  We  now  come  to 
some  of  the  social  antiquities — the  old  customs 
which  have  been  preserved  so  well,  but  which  we 
fear  may  soon  have  to  yield  to  modernising 
influenoes.  For  some  hundreds  of  years  Port- 
land has  been  a Royal  manor,  and,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  Sovereign  claims  a royalty  upon  all 
atone  quarried  from  crown  lands.  This  royalty 
amounts  to  Is.  per  ton,  but  Charles  IL  made  a 
remission  to  the  inhabitants  of  three-foorths  of 
his  dues,  and  9d.  per  ton  is  now  paid  to  three 
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astees  to  lay  out  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
habitants.  A court-baron  is  held  twice  a year 
the  months  of  May  and  November,  under  the 
esidoncy  of  the  steward  for  the  time  being  of 
e manor.  At  this  court  the  reeve,  i.e.,  the  man 
ipointed  for  the  year  to  collect  the  royal  duos, 
nders  hie  accounts.  This  reeve  is  chosen  by 
tation  from  amongst  the  tenantry  on  the  Royal 
tate,  the  tenant  who  pays  next  lowest  quit-rent 
the  outgoing  reeve  beiogchosen.  Wefindthe 
loient  title  of  reeve  preserved  in  but  few  titles 
,nded  down  to  our  day.  The  sheriff  of  the 
nnty  was  originally  the  shire-reeve,  and  in  the 
■w  almost  extinct  oflSce  of  sea-reeve, — whose 
ity  was  to  collect  any  valuables  the  sea  might 
row  up  {ejectum  maris,  in  old  legal  phra- 
ology),  and  take  possession  of  any  wrecks  that 
ight  come  ashore  in  behalf  of  the  lord  of  the 
anor,— we  find  traces  of  this  ancient  title, 
le  first  proceeding  of  the  court  baron  is  to 
'ear  in  the  homage  jury,  which  consists  of 
'enty-two  jurymen,  two  affeerora,  and  the 
.iliff,  the  affeerors  or  affirmers  being  officers 
pointed  to  affirm  upon  their  oath  what  penalty 
ey  think  in  conscience  ought  to  be  inflicted 
■on  any  persons  who  have  committed  faults 
30gnisable  at  the  court  baron.  The  court 
on  proceeds  to  the  usual  business  of  passing 
rrendera  and  admittances,  settling  en- 
oachments  and  boundary  disputes,  and  also 
means  of  presentments  claiming  the 
oient  privileges  belonging  to  the  tenants  of 
0 royal  manor  of  Portland.  Por  instance,  the 
rms  of  one  of  the  presentments  ran  as 
■lows  : — “ We  also  present  that  we  have  three 
lys  to  dispose  of  our  lands, — viz.,  in  free 
uroh  gift,  surrender  in  court,  and  the  last 
ill  and  testament;  that  the  gift  of  land  in 
nrch,  before  two  or  more  tenants,  is  not  to  be 
voked,  whether  for  term  of  life  or  for  ever ; 
at  if  land  be  surrendered  in  court,  the  heir  hath 
wer  to  redeem  it,  if  he  bring  the  principal 
)ney  which  the  party  gave  for  it  for  his  use, 
fore  two  tenants  or  more,  within  one  year  and 
0 day  5 and  by  last  will  and  testament  we  may 
re  our  land  to  whom  we  please.”  Such  are 
3 surroundings  in  which  is  embalmed  one  of 
3 most  ancient  of  the  oustonis  of  Portland, — 
e,  I may  say,  altogether  unique  at  this  date  in 
igland,  and  one  which  at  once  carries  us  back 
those  days  when  many  a large  landed  pro- 
ietor  or  feudal  baron  could  neither  read  a book 
r sign  his  name,  and  when  for  the  benefit  of 
Dse  (the  great  majority)  who  could  not  read,  a 
m put  his  sign, — the  blue  boar,  the  golden 
■n,  the  white  hart,  &o., — over  his  shop,  instead 
or  as  well  as,  his  name.  I refer  to  the  manner 
keeping  the  accounts  of  the  royal  dues  by 
tting  the  reeve-pole.  Every  year  the  reeve 
' the  year  presents  his  reeve-pole,  on  which 
3 out  the  various  sums  paid  by  the  different 
lants,  in  the  different  villages  of  the  island, 
.e  pole,  as  yon  see,  is  square,  and  on  each  side 
3 out  notches,  each  notch  denoting  a current 
m ; thus,  a full  notch,  Is.  j a half-notch,  fid. ; 
‘ull  scratch,  Id. ; a half-scratch,  ^d. ; a quarter- 
•atch,  ^d.  The  reeve-rent  amounts  now  to 
ont  15J.,  and  is  paid  by  about  500  tenants,  of 
lom  more  than  half  stand  as  heirs  ; but  of  this 
)re  presently.  Of  course,  books  and  acconnts 
0 now  kept  as  well  j but  they  have  not  as  yet 
ipiaced  this  ancient  method  of  keeping  ao- 
unts.  In  this  reeve-pole  I think  we  may  trace 
remnant  of  the  ancient  tally-rods,  which 
re  formerly  in  such  universal  use.  The 
ly, — from  the  French  tailler, — was  a stick 
lit  down  in  two  parts,  on  each  of  which  were 
irked  with  corresponding  notches  what  was 
0 between  creditor  and  debtor.  This  was  the 
oient  method  of  keeping  all  accounts,  and  was 
■ a long  time  the  manner  of  giving  receipts  for 

0 public  revenue,  one  part  being  kept  by  the 
3ditor,  the  other  by  the  debtor.  Hence  came 
6 tallier  of  the  exchequer,  which  was  corrupted 
io  the  teller.  This  was  also  the  origin  of  the 
illy  Court  in  the  Exchequer,  which  was  attended 

two  deputy  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer, 
d the  tally  cutter;  and  the  Tallages  of  our 
iglo-Norman  kings,  those  heavy  taxes  which 
Bsaed  so  heavily  on  our  forefathers,  had  all 
ference  to  the  tally.rod.  Of  course,  when  a 
itched  stick  is  split  down  in  half,  the  notches 

1 the  two  halves  correspond  in  such  a way  as 
•thing  else  could,  and  therefore  when  a man 
luld  produce  his  half  of  a tally-rod  exactly  oor- 
isponding  to  bis  creditor’s  half,  it  was  sofficient 
•oof  that  the  debt  had  been  paid.  So  we  find 
sre,  as  the  archmologist  does  every  here  and 
lere  in  his  researches,  some  ancient  relic  of  the 
ist  standing  out  amidst  the  improvements  and 
ivances  of  modern  education  and  civilisation, 


like  some  venerable  stunted  oak  amidst  a forest 
of  saplings,  not  perhaps  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  time,  but  preserving  its  vitality,  and  holding 
up  a picture  of  the  past  when  all  that  flourished 
with  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  And,  however 
much  we  may  venerate  these  monuments  of 
former  ages,  however  charmed  the  archroologist 
may  be  to  discover  some  ancient  mansion  with 
its  inconvenient  rooms,  or  its  ill-contrived  pas- 
sages, its  damp  and  unhealthy  situation  ; or  how- 
ever much  our  curiosity  may  be  excited  to  bring 
to  light  a Portland  reevo-pole, — I think  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  our  lot  has  fallen  in 
busier  and  more  stirring  times,  perhaps — but  in 
days  when  health  and  home  comforts  are 
understood  and  enjoyed,  and  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  scratch  on  a stick  what  the 
yoQDgeat  boy  in  onr  national  schools  can 
write  with  ease  and  read  with  fluenoy.  The 
reeve-pole,  however,  exists  side  by  aide  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  keeping  accounts.  We  now 
come  to  a custom  which  modern  innovations  and 
modern  laws  have  left  untouched.  I refer  to  the 
custom  of  conveyance  of  land.  I have  before 
mentioned  that  at  the  half-yearly  conrt-baron  a 
presentment  is  made,  claiming  the  ancient 
privilege  of  disposal  of  land  by  free  church  gift. 
This  custom  is,  I believe,  unique,  and  Portland 
is,  probably,  the  only  place  in  the  United  King- 
dom where  a church  gift  is  recognised  as  a legal 
conveyance  of  land.  If  the  reeve-pole  may  be 
compared  to  the  stump  of  some  venerable  forest 
which  exists  only  to  point  out  its  ancient  great- 
ness, the  church  gift  may  be  compared  to  an 
equally  ancient  tree,  but  one  which  is  still 
vigorous  and  healthy,  producing  its  leaf  and 
fruit ; and  althoogh  this  custom  is  surrounded 
by  yonnger,  more  complicated,  and,  I may  add, 
more  expensive  customs  and  institutions,  it  is  yet 
vigorous  as  ever,  and,  as  I mentioned  just  now, 
the  only  recognised  legal  conveyance  of  land  in 
Portland.  The  legal  transaction  is  extremely 
simple.  A deed  is  drawn  up  free  from  the 
modern  legal  verbiose  terms,  and  commences 
somewhat  in  this  fashion,  “ Memorandum  that 
upon  such  and  such  a day,  I,  A.  B.,  of  Portland, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  came  in  the  parish 
church  of  Portland  and  did  then  and  there, 
according  to  the  anoient  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  freely  give  unto  my  loving  son-in-law  a 
certain  piece  of  land,” — then  follows  a descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  its  boundaries,  position,  &o. 
Of  coarse  this  ” free  gift”  usnally  follows, 
or  is  followed  by,  the  consideration  money, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  sum 
paid  on  the  deed.  The  purchaser  and 
vendor  then  meet  in  the  parish  chnrcb  of 
St.  George’s,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  honse- 
holders,  who  sign  the  church  gift  as  witnesses, 
the  vendor  signs  the  deed,  a small  fee  is  paid  to 
the  clerk,  and  the  legal  transaction  is  complete.  I 
have  heard,  bub  I have  not  been  able  to  verify 
the  statement,  that  this  custom  is  decidedly 
Danish  in  its  origin.  Mr.  Barnes  has,  I think, 
evidence  of  its  being  Saxon.  If  any  of  our 
friends  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  origin  of 
this  custom,  it  will  show  the  advantage  of  these 
things  being  discussed  at  meetings  like  the  pre- 
sent. Bub  to  pass  on — Portland  is  not  only 
peculiar  in  its  method  of  conveying  property, 
bat  is  also  peculiar  iu  its  method  of  distributing 
property,  for  there  is  no  such  law  known  in  the 
island  as  the  law  of  primogeniture;  in  fact,  we 
find  to  this  day,  in  active  opei’ation,  the  old 
Saxon  law  of  gavel-kind,  a term  thought  by 
some  to  be  derived  from  the  three  Saxon  words 
gyfe  eal  kyn — “give  all  kind,”  i.e.,  to  each  child 
his  part,  and  by  others  from  the  British  words 
gavel,  a hold  or  tenure,  and  conned,  a family. 
The  law  of  gavel-kind  ensnred  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  property  amongst  the  different  members 
of  a family,  and  as  such  is  observed  to  this  day  in 
Portland,  The  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
this  law  is,  that  the  land  is  cot  up  into  innu- 
merable strips  of  holdings — lawns,  as  they  are 
commonly  called  in  the  island,  and  even  these 
small  strips  of  land  frequently  belong  to  several 
members  of  tbo  same  family;  hence  it  is  that, 
upon  the  reeve-pole  we  find  several  of  the  sums 
inscribed  upon  ic  payable  by  the  heirs  of  so  and 
so : more  than  half  the  sums,  as  I mentioned 
just  now,  are  thus  payable,  Id.,  id.,  id.,  due 
from  the  heirs  of  some  deceased  tenant  If  any 
advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture wants  an  argument  to  strengthen  his 
cause,  I can  safely  recommend  him  to  pay  a visit 
to  Portland,  for  we  find  there — and  I do  not 
think  it  by  any  means  an  unfair  deduction  to 
make  from  the  facts  of  the  case — we  find  there 
as  a consequence  of  this  wholesome  law  an 
amount  of  independent  thrift  and  honest  oompe- 


tencyrarelyto  be  met  with  eogenerally  amongsta 
population  so  numerous.  Some  years  ago  an  elder 
son  Cried  how  far  he  conld  shelter  himself  under 
the  English  law  of  primogeniture,  and  his  father 
having  died  intestate,  he  laid  claim  to  all  the  free- 
hold property.  The  case  was  put  into  the 
lawyer’s  bands,  and  afeer  dragging  its  weary 
length  in  the  law  courts  for  several  years,  was 
finally  arranged  by  arbitration,  and  the  small 
remnant  that  was  saved,  after  paying  the  legal 
expenses  of  a many  years’  suit,  was  equally 
divided  between  the  two  contending  brothers. 
The  result  has  not  encouraged  other  elder 
brothers  to  satisfy  their  greed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  English  law  ; so  that  we  find  gavel-kind 
still  to  be  the  law  of  the  island.  The  laws  of 
Portland  are  also  favourable  to  the  rights  of 
women,  A woman  may  “ during  her  coverture 
dispose  of  any  property  belonging  to  herself  in 
her  right  by  will  or  testament  to  whom  she 
please,  as  if  she  w ere  single  or  unmarried ; ” and 
if  this  be  indeed  an  ancient  custom  banded  down 
— shall  I say  from  happier  days? — then  the 
attempt  to  deliver  women  from  their  thraldom 
and  subjection  now-a-days  is  no  liberal  advance 
of  modern  civilisation,  but  a return  to  a state  of 
things  which  advancing  civilisation  has  oblite- 
rated. These  are  some  of  the  old  customs  or 
laws  peculiar  to  Portland.  Many  of  them,  I 
believe,  are  quite  nnique,  and  it  is  because  I fear 
they  will  rapidly  disappear,  now  that  Portland  ia 
brought  into  such  immediate  contact  with  the 
mainland,  that  I have  made  this  effort  to  pre- 
serve an  aecoont  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  most  ancient ; and  if  it  will  load  to  the  sub- 
ject being  investigated  by  some  abler  hand  than 
mine,  and  thns  cause  more  light  to  be  thrown 
upon  them,  I shall  feel  that  my  humble  endea- 
vours have  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 


PUBLIC  MONUMENTS:  COMMITTEES  OF 
TASTE  AND  JUDGES. 

The  whole  argument  as  to  the  mode  of 
selecting  artists  for  the  execution  of  public 
works  is  included,  as  the  major  contains  tbo 
minor,  in  the  general  objection  that  is  felt  by 
professional  men  of  established  reputation  and 
high  standing  against  open  competition. 

It  will  be  well,  then,  to  examine  the  causes 
and  the  value  of  this  prejudice,  and  whether  the 
objection  is  either  to  the  practice  or  to  the 
principle,* 

It  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  the  whole 
career  of  an  artist  is  a competition ; that  he  is 
exerting  himself  to  gain  distinction,  and  in  a 
trial  of  strength  with  others  pursuing  the  same 
objects  as  himself.  Therefore,  when  an  artist 
achieves  a high  position,  it  may  be  assumed  it 
has  been  gained  by  establishing  his  superiority 
over  others.  This  disposes  of  the  question  of 
entire  objeo'.ion  to  competition  in  its  larger 
sense.  Artists  do  compete;  they  conld  not  hold 
their  own  without  it;  and  thus  it  is  not  the 
principle  itself  of  competition  that  excites  their 
opposition. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  how  is  it  that  when 
any  work  is  offered  to  competition  almost  every 
artist  of  reputation  feels  an  indisposition  to  enter 
for  it  ? If  bis  position  has  been  fairly  earned, 
why  shonld  he  fear  the  rivalry  of  those  below 
him  ? Docs  it  nob  rather  suggest  that  he  is  not 
justly  placed,  and  that  he  distrusts  his  power  to 
maintain  his  rank  ? It  might  be  so  argned  ; but 
the  matter  may  not  be  dismissed  so  summarily. 
He  may  naturally  dislike  the  intrusion  of  rivals  in 
the  field  he  has  come  to  think  his  own ; but  this 
is  not  the  real  reason  of  bis  holding  back;  and 
this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a very  im- 
portant question. 

There  would  be  little  objection  felt  by  the 
best  artists  to  so  fair  a test  as  open  com- 
petition if  there  was  sufficient  security  that 
the  judgment  given  on  their  designs  would 
be  the  result  of  knowledge;  and  that  the 
deciding  tribunal  would  be  composed  of  persona 
duly  qualified  to  give  opinions  on  the  difficult 
questions  involved  in  the  examination  of  trial 
models,  drawings,  and  plans ; in  composition,  in 
details  of  construction,  and  other  points  severally 
requiring  careful  consideration  in  the  works  sub- 
mitted for  judgment.  11  this  security  cannot  be 
reckoned  on,  can  it  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 

artiste  whose  fame  and  livelihood  depend  upon  their 

maintaining  their  position,  object  to  running  the 
risk  of  losing  their  firesDge  through  the  incapacity 
of  the  judges  to  whom  they  may  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit their  claims  ? This  is  no  fanciful  or  imagi- 


• See  p.  617,  ante. 
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nary  difBcalty,  It  ia  well  known  that  com* 
mitteea  of  taste,  as  they  nsually  are  constituted, 
are  not  generally  very  strong  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  art,  or  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  criticism.  Take  a few  points  only, 
bnt  quite  sufficient  to  try  the  competency  of  a 
judge.  First,  as  to  the  kind  of  models  nsually  sub- 
mitted by  Bcnlptors.  These,  however  extensive 
in  scale  the  completed  work  is  to  be,  are  of 
comparatively  very  small  dimensions.  They 
may  be  mere  rough  sketches,  or  they  may  be 
elaborately- finished  models.  From  experienced 
sculptors  the  former  should  be  sufficient;  but 
candidates,  not  always  safely  to  be  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  large  works,  not  unfrequently 
calculate  on  the  effect  very  highly-finished 
sketches  will  have  on  amateur  judges,  and  supply 
designs  full  of  minute  prettinesses  which  are 
often  totally  unfit  to  be  executed  at  large.  It  re- 
quires mnch  experience  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
a small  model,  exhibited  in  a room,  in  relation 
to  its  fnlfilmenb  in  a large-sized  work  in  situ. 
Elevation,  perspective,  the  conditions  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  are  all  to  be  considered  in 
coming  to  a decision  on  the  merit  of  a model 
possibly  not  above  one-fifth  the  dimensions  of  the 
proposed  design.  Again,  the  material  of  the 
completed  work  may  be  marble  or  bronze.  In 
the  small  sketch  this  cannot  be  a matter  of 
mnch  seeming  importance  ; whereas,  in  fact,  the 
peculiar  treatment  of  a group  or  statue,  iu  the 
one  material  or  the  other,  is,  or  should  be,  a very 
carefully  studied  question.  The  material  itself 
should  affect  the  composition  of  the  design,  as 
each  has  its  own  conditions  and  requirements. 

It  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  ordinary  com- 
mittees should  enter  into  such  details ; or  be  able 
to  determine,  first,  whether  the  author  of  a 
pretty  small  model  is  competent  to  uudortake 
the  execution  of  the  full-sized  design ; or  whe- 
ther, in  a work  in  bronze,  the  scnlptor,  who  may 
have  had  no  experience  of  the  material,  is  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  his  sketch  ad  finem ; or  whe- 
ther he  means  only  to  make  a model,  and 
to  leave  the  work  to  be  carried  farther  by 
other  hands,  by  contract  or  otherwise.  The 
judges  may,  possibly,  select  a good  design,  bnt 
there  is  much  to  be  done  beyond  this.  No 
amateur  committee  can  be  competent  to  judge 
as  to  the  best  or  even  honest  composition  or 
mixture  of  the  bronze,  or  of  the  proper  degree 
of  thickness  or  substanoe  of  the  metal  used,  or 
of  the  strength,  materials,  and  disposal  of  the 
inner  supports,  or  framework,  on  which  the  safety 
of  the  work  depends;  or  of  other  practical 
questions  of,  it  may  be  said,  vital  importance. 
The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  con- 
sequences of  the  little  attention, — owing  not  to 
intentional  carelessness,  bnt  simply  to  want  of 
knowledge, — given  to  sneh  details,  maybe  made 
painfully  obvious  by  the  failing  condition  of 
works  now  supposed  to  be  likely  to  endure  for 
ages.  Ahsit  omen;  but  it  is  a subject  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  bears  on  the  question  before 
US.  Artists,  who  oonsoientionsly  decline  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  chance-elected  tri- 
bnnals,  refer  to  the  inoompetenoy  of  those  com- 
mittees to  wrestle  with,  or  even  to  recognise, 
practical  matters  of  the  kind  referred  to ; and 
assume,  with  great  show  of  reason,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  they  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
tho  superficial  effect  of  the  first  showy  model 
snbmitted  to  them,  to  the  neglect  of  more  meri- 
torions  and  substantial  designs. 

There  surely  may  be  a remedy  found  for  this  ; 
eome  means  by  which  the  co-operation  of  the 
highest  class  of  sculptors  may  be  seenred,  and 
yet  to  give  toothers,  who  may  be  duly  qualified, — 
for  this  should  be  an  essential  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  compete  for  public  employment, — a 
fair  chance  of  attention  from  a court  of  judges 
known  to  be  competent  to  decide  on  rival  claims. 

On  the  mode  of  effecting  this  it  is  not 
our  purpose  at  present  to  offer  snggestions. 
Our  object  is  to  show  that  one  cause  of  the 
depression  of  scalptnre  in  public  works  among 
ns  is  the  want  of  a higher  standard  of  design, — 
in  form  and  style, — and  that  to  procure  and 
insnre  this  desired  improvement  it  is  essential  to 
organise  atribnnalofjudges  differently  constituted 
from  those  usoally  intrusted  with  the  responsible 
duties  of  determining  such  important  questions 
as  instructions  to  artists  ; deciding  on  the  merits 
of  designs  and  the  capabilities  of  competitors ; 
and, finally,  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  works 
while  under  execution.  The  latter  obligation 
is  scarcely  recognised  at  all,  yet  some  late  experi- 
ence has  shown  how  great  is  its  importance. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  these  remarks 
point  to  the  formation  of  committees  to  be  com- 
posed only  of  practical  members  (artists) . This 


is  not  BO.  There  is  no  intention  to  suggest  or 
recommend  the  exclusion  of  the  "lay  element  ” 
in  such  committees.  On  the  contrary,  the 
assistance  of  well-ednoated  gentlemen  of  culti- 
vated taste,  who  are  known  to  feel  an  interest  in 
art  {con  intendimento,  as  Italians  say),  must 
always  be  of  advantage  in  each  councils.  As 
regards  expression,  character,  fitness,  general 
taste,  they  would  be  quite  as  competent  as 
artists  to  give  weighty  and  valuable  opinions ; 
and,  being  free  from  professional  bias,  they 
would  not  be  affected  by  one-sided  and  confined 
views  on  merely  technical  points.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  details  and  matters  of  a 
practical  kind  in  which  amateurs  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  snfficiently  informed ; and  here 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  experienced 
artists  would  be  necessary,  A system  that  should 
bring  these  two  forces  into  combined  action 
would  have  a most  salutary  infiaenoe  on  the 
parties  themselves,  by  the  mutual  int'erohange  of 
opinions,  sentimental,  theoretical,  and  practical. 

It  would  lead  to  the  study  and  expression  of 
principles  in  the  conduct  of  art-questions  ; and, 
as  a means  of  organising  a competent  court  of 
appeal  or  decision  in  the  matter  of  public  works, 
would,  while  raising  the  standard  of  art,  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessional artists.  Wherever  any  approximation 
to  such  a measnre  as  is  here  hinted  at  has  been 
tried,  sufficient  good  has  resulted  from  it  to 
jnstify  farther  efforts  being  made  ia  that 
direction.  It  may  be  stated  broadly,  that  no 
tribunal  composed  exclusively  of  unpractical 
members  can  ever  be  satisfactory  to  the 
general  body  of  professional  artists ; whereas 
even  a very  small,  if  judicious,  mixture  of  the 
practical  and  artistic  elements  wonld  be  likely 
greatly  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  candi- 
dates for  the  honourable  distinction  of  public 
employment. 

The  selection  of  the  right  men  in  both  cate- 
gories wonld  of  course  be  a matter  of  no  slight 
responsibility.  It  baa  been  said  that  the  best 
artists  would  object  to  act  on  snoh  committees, 
chiefly  from  the  little  influence  their  opinions 
would  exercise  on  the  amateur  majority.  Bat 
surely  artists  of  reputation  in  their  several 
callings  shonld  not,  for  so  weak  and  unproved  a 
reason,  shrink  from  giving  the  advantage  of 
their  experience  and  knowledge  when  called 
upon  to  assist  iu  judging  important  art  questions  ; 
while  amateurs,  desirous  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  progress  and  condition  of  art,  would 
see  the  necessity  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
take  an  efficient  part,  irrespective  of  class,  in 
questions  to  whose  discussion  they  might  be  in- 
vited. Of  any  other  and  lower  motives  for 
objecting  to  the  proposal  to  constitute  a su- 
perior court  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  im- 
prove the  style  and  status  of  art,  it  will  not 
be  expedient  to  take  much  notice.  The  artists 
in  this  country  are  '*  Legion.”  Many,  no  doubt, 
practice  their  calling,  as  mere  tradesmen,  for 
a livelihood;  and  to  these  the  elevation  of 
art  and  any  diffionlties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
its  success  as  a mere  mechanical  exercise  would, 
probably,  be  unacceptable.  But  there  are  many 
who  follow  art  lovingly,  for  its  own  sake  ; who 
feel  proudly  the  importance  of  their  pursuit,  in 
its  power  to  give  pleasure  of  a refined  kind  ; and 
as  a means  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  people, 
and  to  confer  distinction  on  a nation.  To  sneh 
artists  every  step  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment and  honour  of  art  would  bs  welcome,  and 
would  receive  their  earnest  support. 

Our  appeal  here  has,  with  reason,  been 
made  chiefly  to  raise  the  condition  of  one 
branch  of  art.  Historical,  or  high-olasn-sub- 
jeot  painting  has,  it  is  true,  but  small  stand- 
ing among  ns,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere,  compared 
with  its  exercise  in  former  days,  when  churches, 
balls,  staircases,  oonrts  of  assembly,  were  deco- 
rated with  pictured  scenes  of  national  and  reli- 
gions history.  But  this  art  has  its  resource  in  the 
legitimate  practice  of  other  forms  of  illustration 
than  tho  highest,  and  by  which  they  can  afford 
pleasure,  on  one  side,  and  insure  fame  and  profit 
on  the  other.  Scalptnre  has  no  similar  opening. 
The  conditions  of  its  existence  as  a fine  art  are 
opposed  to  its  application  to  snbjeots  of  a lower 
even  familiar  class  in  which  Beauty  of  Form  is 
not  a paramount  study  or  element.  It  is  to  draw 
attention  to  this  fact,  this  condition  of  the  art, 
and  to  show  the  desirableness  of  establishing — 
especially  in  public  portrait  scnlptara — some 
general  rale  or  (modified)  standard,  that  may 
save  it  from  the  degradation  with  which  it  is 
threatened  by  a mistaken  exercise  of  unrefined 
and  ultra  realistic  imitation,  that  these  notes  of 
, warning  have  been  written. 


A VOICE  FROM  THE  DUMB-WELLS. 

The  recent  fatal  catastrophes  through  the 
breaking  in  of  old  and  rotten  covers  to  old  and 
forgotten  dnmb-wells  (cesspools),  enforce  atten- 
tion to  an  element  of  danger  to  health,  worthy 
of  deep  consideration.  The  question  may  be 
asked — *'  Are  there,  in  and  aronnd  London,  many 
of  these  old  dumb-wells  covered  over  and  for- 
gotten, bat  which  may  some  day  break  in,  and 
endanger,  or  even  destroy  human  life  ?”  The 
answer  can  only  be  given  in  the  affirmative,  in 
an  indirect  and  roundabout  sort  of  a way.  As 
London  grew  in  size,  and  before  sewers  were 
used  for  the  removal  of  house  drainage  direct, 
cesspits  and  cesspools  were  used  generally  j 
"cesspools”  being,  strictly  speaking,  open  re- 
ceptacles ; " cesspits  and  dnmb-wells  ” being 
pits  or  wells  covered  over  : these  pits  and  welli 
having  been  formed  beneath  the  basements  of 
houses,  in  back  yards,  and  in  gardens  attached 
to  suburban  houses.  Those  who  formed  them 
did  so  to  get  rid,  by  infiltration,  by  absorption, 
by  evaporation,  or  by  all  combined,  of  the  slop 
refuse  from  kitchen-sinks  and  water  - closets. 
An  absorbent  subsoil,  which  allowed  of  rapid 
percolation,  was  considered  advantageous,  even 
though  the  wells  for  fresh  water  and  for  /oul 
water  both  penetrated  the  same  sabstrata.  In 
the  reports  by  the  inspectors,  made  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  18iS,  many  facts  are  re- 
corded whore  the  fluid  level  in  wells  and  cess- 
pits rose  and  fell  simultaneonsly,  showing  a 
direct  commnnication.  The  inmates  beoaine 
sick  in  various  ways.  Gastric  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  typhus,  and  cholera,  were  present  in  the 
country.  Family  after  family  left  suoh  houses 
after  having  lost  some  of  their  members,  the 
medical  men  and  the  inhabitants  remaining  in 
profound  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  of  nn- 
healthiness. 

In  towns  obtaining  water  for  domestic  uses 
from  subsoil  wells  on  the  premises,  a public 
supply  may  subsequently  have  been  set  up;  and 
some  persons  have  taken  this  supply,  and  have 
palled  up  the  pump,  aud  the  town  being  without 
sewers,  the  well  has  been  tamed  into  a cesspit 
for  the  accommodation  of  that  house,  bnt  to  the 
injury  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  all  those  who  cou- 
tinne  to  draw  water  for  domestic  naes  from  snoh 
subsoil.  There  are  many  private  wells  in  Lon- 
don  up  to  this  day.  The  members  of  tho  great 
clubs  in  Pall-mall,  for  instance,  who  drink  water, 
have  it  drawn  from  private  wells  beneath  the 
basements  of  the  buildings,  the  managing  com- 
mittees being  prond  of  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  this  respect.  They  do  not  mind  the 
bad  pun,  namely,  "to  let  well  alone,”  and  to  be 
contented  with  the  public  water  supply,  although 
chemical  analyses  have  shown  that  the  bright, 
sparkling,  and  cool  waters  drawn  from  Loudon 
wells,  are  more  impure  than  Thames  water  drawn 
from  the  pool  below  London-bridge.  Men  forget 
that  water  may  be  bright,  sparkling,  and  very 
impure.  Sea-water  is  bright  and  sparkling; 
salts  of  sewage  are  equally  transparent.  The 
brightness  of  water  ia,  therefore,  no  test  of  its 
parity.  As  a rule,  wells  sunk  into  towo-subsouB 
famish  oontamiuated  waters.  Shallow  wells 
always  do  so.  , 

But  as  to  London  and  its  unknown  dumbj 
wells,  "ai’e  there  any  ?”  or  “are  there  many? 
The  reply  mast  again  be  a roundabout  one* 
Until  within  the  last  thirty  years  dnmb-wells 
were  the  rule,  and  they  existed  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. With  few  exceptions,  every  house  had 
one  ; some  houses  had  many.  In  the  year  18t5 
the  first  Public  Health  Commissioners  were 
located  in  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall;  theje  were 
at  this  time  nine  oesepools,  “ dumh-wells,”  io  the 
basement,  and  all  full ; as,  about  the  ChristtnM 
of  18i8,  the  basement  became  flooded  above  the 
floor-level,  so  revealing  the  mischief.  ^ Here  wae 
the  first  General  Board  of  Health  legislating  lot 
the  health  of  the  country,  and  directing  the 
removal  of  nuisances  seated  over  nine  dumb- 
wells  chokeful  with  putrid  refuse.  At  this  dat£ 
there  were  also  fifty-four  dumb-wells  iu  sub- 
strata below  the  basement  of  Windsor  Caste 
The  public  will  learn  with  satisfaction  tbattbesi 
dreadful  contrivances  for  poisoning  the  subsoi 
have  been  filled  in,  and  so  abolished,  not  only  ai 
Gwydyr  House  and  at  Windsor  Castle,  but  ii 
tens  of  thonsands  of  other  houses  in  the  metro 
polia.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  thousand 
still  remain,  as  every  now  and  then  the  preseuo 
of  an  old  dumb-well  is  detected,  — after  i 
violent  thunder-storm,  for  instance,  or  fron 
aome  other  surface-flooding.  Foul  sewers  an 
foul  drains  in  London  are  the  rale  now,  in  spit 
of  the  six  million  sterling  expended  on  “intai 
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)tirig  and  outlet  sewers.”  The  whole  of 
Igravia,  Eton-square,  Sb.  James’s  Park,  and 
ffltminster,  down  to  the  river,  is  a mass  of 
■gnanb  sewage  in  raiuoua  flat-bottomed  sewers, 
arming  with  rats,  these  rats  being  a sure  test 
the  existence  of  sewers  of  deposit.  It  is  the 
indant  street-surface  ventilation  of  the  metro- 
.itan  sewers  and  drains  alone  which,  saves 
ndoQ  from  an  ever-present  plague  of  typhus. 
6 main  sewer  leading  from  Marlborough  House, 
•ough  St.  James’s  Park,  requires  to  be  cleansed 
3ry  year,  and  some  30  tons  of  sediment  re- 
wed by  hand.  This  sewer  swarms  with  rats, 
lans  have,  however,  been  taken  to  prevent 
Bchief  by  ventilation  and  stop-gates ; but 
jre  is  the  sewer,  part  of  the  metropolitan 
item  of  main  sewers,  and  the  putrid  sediment 
d the  rats  form  parts  of  the  same  system.  As 
ule,  the  presence  of  rats  in  sewers  and  drains 
) a condemnation  of  the  system.  Such  sewers 
itain  deposit,  food,  and  shelter,  or  rats  could 
b exist.  At  Alnwick,  before  the  town  and 
itle  were  newly  sewered  and  drained  with 
all  earthenware  pipe-sewers  and  drains,  rats 
ounded  in  the  old  large  rubble  sewers  and 
lins  j and  they  were  rata  of  diacriminatiou 
d taste,  as  they  migrated  regularly  from  the 
vn  to  the  castle  when  the  family  was  at  home 
d had  company,  and  back  to  the  town  when 
) family  left  the  castle.  The  main  sewers  for 
nwick  townare  18  in.  in  diameter;  for  Alnwick 
stle,  12  in.  diameter.  Neither  sediment  nor 
^8  can  remain  in  sewers  of  this  class,  having 
•ooth  vitreous  surfaces,  and  through  which 
iter  is  constantly  flowing.  Many  noblemen’s 
uses  in  the  country  swarm  with  rats ; that  is, 
ere  are  rats  about  tbe  stable-drains  and  in 
e house-sewers.  No  other  proof  is  needed 
at  such  houses  are  in  a defective  state, 
d may  be  dangerous  to  health ; but  it 
11  be  very  troublesome  and  very  costly  to 
root  all  the  basement,  to  remove  the  tainted 
bsoil,  to  re-sewer,  re-drain,  and  to  concrete  the 
sement  floors,  ventilate,  and  make  all  pure 
d sweet.  Yes,  such  work  will  certainly  cost 
mey  (if  you  even  obtain  tbe  services  of  a 
mpetent  sanitary  eoginesr),  and  money  is  more 
idily  spared  for  fashion  and  for  folly  than  for 
mestio  comfort  aud  means  of  health.  The 
nual  costs  of  a couple  of  racehorses  would 
t the  family  mansion  into  a sound  sanitary 
ite.  Bub  the  annual  vote  is  for  the  racehorses, 
.d  the  foul  sewers  are  left  to  become  still 
uler,  and  the  family  rats  are  left  in  peace, 
isb  sanitary  improvements  have  been  made 
iring  tbe  last  thirty  years,  but  very  much 
mains  to  be  done.  There  are  buried  dumb- 
alls  to  be  rooted  out  when  discovered,  sewers 
deposit  to  be  reconstructed,  and  country 
ansions  generally  to  be  properly  sewered  and 
ained.  If  the  company  in  the  drawing-room 
uld  see  the  foul  subterranean  arrangements 
'er  which  they  are  dancing,  and  could  com- 
'ehend  their  danger,  they  would  break  up  and 
ave  in  as  much  horror  as  they  would  rush  from 
gunpowder  magazine  near  to  a slumberiug 
■0.  Mon  have  yet  this  prime  lesson  to  learn, — 
imely,  that  means  of  health  in  their  dwelling- 
jUBCs  are  worth  far  more  than  rich  furniture 
ad  costly  picture  galleries,  and  that  these 
eans  of  health  cannot  be  secured  until  all  oess- 
Its,  cesspools,  and  dumb-wells,  have  been 
aolished,  and  there  is  a dry  subsoil,  absolutely 
ee  from  the  possibility  of  sewage  taint. 


NEW  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  PRIVATE 
BILLS. 

In  accordance  with  the  standing  orders  of 
arliament,  notices  were  deposited  towards  the 
oae  of  1870  in  anticipation  of  the  session 
hich  has  terminated,  that  petitions  would 
s presented  for  275  private  Bills.  After 
arliamcot  commenced  its  sittings  leave  was 
iven  to  introduce  fourteen  other  private  Bills, 
10  greater  number  of  which  related  to  estates; 
le  others  were  Bills  in  the  interests  of  Bethlem 
-ospital,  Fleetwood  Docks,  London,  Chatham, 
ud  Dover  Railway,  Ross  and  Monmouth  Rail- 
^7)  Wigan  Rectory  Glebe,  and  a Divorce  Bill,  a 
ire  document  since  the  Divorce  Court,  which 
as  changed  the  character  of  these  unhappy  pro- 
eedinga,  came  into  operation. 

Of  the  289  Bills  for  which  notice  was 
iven,  or  that  were  subsequently  introduced, 
99  have  received  the  Royal  assent,  28  have 
saohed  the  committee  of  one  House  or  the 
bher,  and  have  been  rejected  in  one  form  or 
uothor,  chiefly  on  the  finding  that  the  preamble 
'■as  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 


mittee. There  has  been  the  anomaly,  however, 
that  in  a number  of  instances  the  committee  of 
one  Honse  has  declared  the  preamble  of  a Bill 
proved,  and  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  go  through 
and  settle  the  clauses,  whereas  the  committee  of 
the  other  House  has  thrown  out  the  Bill  on 
preamble.  The  Edinburgh  and  District  Water 
Bill,  which  has  caused  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  costly  contests  of  the  Session  in 
committees  of  both  Houses,  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords  after  tbe  Bill  had  gone  through  all  the 
stages  and  had  been  passed  in  the  Commons. 
Their  lordships  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Hounslow  and  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill,  the 
Hoylake  Railway  Bill,  the  North  Metropolitan 
Railway  Bill,  and  the  South  Essex  Estuary  and 
Reclamation  Bill.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Lords 
passed  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Cowes  and  Newport 
Junction  Railway  Bill,  and  the  Wandsworth  Gas 
Bill,  which  the  committee  of  the  Commons  threw 
out.  Tbe  defeated  Bills  inolude  the  London 
Street  Tramways’  (Extension,  &c.)  Bill,  which 
passed  the  Commons  committee  but  had  the  third 
reading  pnt  off  by  the  Honse  for  three  months.  In 
another  instance  the  House  ruled  that  standing 
orders  should  not  be  dispensed  witb.  In 
another  case  the  formula  in  the  Commons  was 
to  put  off  tbe  second  reading  of  a private  Bill 
for  six  months.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Lords’ 
Committees  to  reject  Bills  under  the  apparently 
wild  finding,  that  “ it  is  not  expedient  that  the 
Bill  should  be  proceeded  with.”  An  unusual 
mode  of  dealing  with  private  Bills  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in  tbe  case  of  three  tramway  Bills, 
“ suspended  under  order  of  the  House.”  In 
next  session  the  proceedings  upon  these  Bills 
may  be  resumed  from  the  stage  at  which  they 
had  reached.  The  Bills  are  the  London  Street 
Tramways  (Kensington,  Westminster,  and  City 
Hues) , the  Metropolitan  Street  Tramways  (West- 
minster Bridge  and  Battersea  Park,  &o.,  Exten- 
sions), and  the  Paddington,  Sb.  John’s-wood, 
and  Holborn. street  Tramways  Bills. 

Of  the  199  Bills  that  have  received  the  Royal 
assent,  82  relate  to  railways,  19  to  gas  supply, 
19  to  water  supply,  30  to  gas  and  water  supply 
combined,  local  improvements,  aud  local  Boards  ; 
6 to  tramways,  and  the  residue  to  objects  that 
scarcely  admit  of  oiassifleation,  including  estate, 
bridge,  canal,  harbour,  dock,  pier,  inolosure,  and 
other  Bills,  for  a variety  of  objects. 

Among  the  private  Acts  of  the  Session  affect- 
ing London,  are, — The  albert  Bridge,  Billings- 
gate, and  Leadenhall  Markets  ; London  Centx'al 
Railway,  formerly  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and 
Charing-cross  ; Holborn  Viaduct  Station,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  (Inolosure  of  Hampstead 
Heath),  and  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Bills.  The  other  Acts  passed  relating  to  tram- 
ways, apply  to  Columbia  Market,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Greenock,  and  the  Vale  ofClyde.  Sixty- 
two  of  the  Bills  petitioned  for  were  withdrawn 
before  committal. 


THE  METROPOLIS  NEW  WATER  ACT. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  tbe  local  metropolitan 
authority  shall,  whenever  they  are  of  opinion 
that  there  should,  in  any  distriot,  be  a constant 
supply,  make  application  to  the  water  company 
requiring  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
There  is  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
upon  the  application  being  made  to  a company 
requiring  them  to  furnish  a constant  supply. 
The  Board  of  Trade  may  order  a constant  supply 
to  be  given  if  after  inquiry  the  metropolitan 
authority  refuse  to  act,  or  unreasonably  delay 
acting,  or  if,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
existing  supply  of  water  in  such  district,  or  the 
anwholeaomeness  of  such  water  in  consequence 
of  its  being  improperly  stored,  the  health  of  tbe 
inhabitants  is  or  is  likely  to  be  prejudicially 
affected,  Before  a company  is  compelled  to 
carry  out  the  Act,  certain  specified  regulations 
are  to  be  observed.  At  least  one-fifth  of  the 
premises  in  the  district  must  be  provided  with 
the  prescribed  fittings,  and  nothing  in  tbe  Act 
shall  affect  any  contract  made  between  the  owner 
and  the  occupier  respecting  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  involved  in  altering  the  fittings. 

In  case  of  default,  the  owner  or  the  occupier 
may  be  required  by  the  metropolitan  authority  to 
supply  the  necessary  fittings,  or  to  cause  the 
fittings  in  such  premises  to  be  repaired,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  waste  of  water,  and  if  any  person 
fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such  notice  the 
metropolitan  authority  may  provide  for  sneh 
premises  the  requisite  fittings,  or  repair  the 
fittings  within  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be. 


The  expenses  incurred  by  the  metropolitan 
authority  in  providing  such  fittings  or  in  making 
such  repairs,  shall  be  paid  to  them  by  the  person 
liable  to  pay  the  rate  for  the  water  supplied,  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  premises.  All  snob  expenses 
may  be  recovered,  with  costs,  from  the  owner, 
and  to  the  extent  of  any  rent  due  by  the 
occupier  of  the  premises,  from  such  occupier,  by 
proceedings  in  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
or  by  action  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
locally  in  the  matter,  as  if  the  same  were  an 
ordinary  simple  contract  debt.  Any  snm  and 
costs  so  recovered  from  an  ooenpier  may  be  de- 
ducted by  him  from  the  rent  payable  by  him  to 
the  owner,  and  shall  be  allowed  by  the  owner  and 
every  other  person  interested  in  the  rent,  as  if 
the  same  had  been  actually  paid  as  rent ; but  if 
in  any  case  an  oconpier  fails  to  disclose  the 
amount  of  rent  due  by  him,  or  the  name  or 
address  of  the  owner,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  expense  and  costs. 

A company  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  liability 
for  not  giving  a constant  supply  if  the  want  of 
such  supply  arises  from  frost,  unusual  drought, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  or  accident.  Any 
company  which  violates,  refuses,  or  neglects  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  of 
the  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding 
200J.,  and  to  a fnrther  penalty  not  exceeding 
2001.  for  every  month  during  which  snob  viola- 
tion or  refusal  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  continues  after  they  shall  have  re- 
ceived notice  in  writing  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  discontinue  such  violation,  refusal,  or  neglect. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MARGATE. 

Sevebal  months  ago,  as  noticed  in  our  pages 
at  the  time,  the  Town  Council  of  Margate 
appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  seven  of 
their  own  number,  to  visit  various  towns,  both 
littoral  and  inland,  where  drainage  arrangements 
on  a complete  scale  bad  been  carried  out,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  experience  thus  gained,  to  make 
a practical  report  upon  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  sewage 
matter  of  this  rising  and  important  town  ; and 
the  resnlb  is  now  before  ns.  The  committee 
comprised  the  mayor,  Mr.  F,  Chambers,  M.D.  (of 
the  University  of  Giessen,  1812),  a tailor,  a 
grocer,  two  lodging-house  keepers,  a soda-water 
manufacturer,  and  a house  painter.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  composition  of  tho  committee 
in  order  to  a proper  understanding  of  their 
reports. 

The  Drainage  Inspection  Committee  have  put 
the  ratepayers  to  about  lOOL  expense  in  the 
travelling  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  information  and  the 
preparation  of  their  important  and  comprehen- 
sive reports.  We  are  obliged  to  nsa  the  plural, 
for  the  party  could  not  agree  upon  a eingle 
report,  and  so  they  send  in  two,  and  they  may 
be  aummarised  thus  : — 

1.  We  deprecate  irrigation  and  all  systems  of 
dealing  with  or  utilising  our  sewage  matter,  and 
recommend  that  the  town  be  drained  into 
the  sea. 

2.  We  deprecate  all  systems  of  sending  the 
sewage  matters  of  the  town  into  the  sea,  and 
unhesitatingly  recommend  that  a system  of 
irrigation  be  carried  ont  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  the  first  report  five  names  are  appended, 
and  to  the  latter  three.  One  of  the  members 
has  signed  both  reports,  and  this  accounts  for 
eight  signatures  by  a committee  of  only  seven 
people. 

Ic  is  noticeable  that  the  borough  surveyor, 
who  accompanied  the  Inspection  Committee  in 
their  travels,  sends  in  a separate  report,  signed 
“ P.  B.  Coghlan,  C.B.,  borough  surveyor,”  in 
which  he  says, — “ I unhesitatingly  recommend 
irrigation  as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
sewage  refuse,  and  as  especially  adapted  for  the 
town  of  Margate.” 

lo  is  also  noticeable  that  so  little  respect 
attends  this  important  committee  and  their 
antagonistic  reports,  that  when  the  documents 
were  first  brought  before  the  Town  Council  at 
their  meeting  on  the  15th  nit.,  several  members 
rose  and  left  their  seats  as  soon  as  the  town  clerk 
commenced  to  read  them,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly read  over  in  a meeting  mostly,  if  nob 
wholly,  composed  of  the  signatories  themselves- 

Leamington,  Croydon,  Canterbnry,  Dover, 
Barking,  Hastings,  Brighton,  Worthing,  and 
many  other  towns  have  been  visited  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Margate  Connoil,  and  with  no 
better  result  than  to  leave  the  question  about  m 
the  same  position  that  it  has  been  for  the  last 
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five  years.  Only  so  long  ago  as  October,  1870, 
Mr.  Bazalgette  was  called  into  oommnnication 
with  the  CoQDoil  upon  the  general  feafcare  of  a 
scheme  for  carrying  oat  at  once  and  efficiently  a 
comprehensive  system  of  town  drainage;  bat 
Alderman  Pickering  expressed  in  the  Coancil 
Chamber  an  opinion  “ that  Mr.  Bazalgette  was 
too  grand  a man  for  a small  town  like  Margate,” 
and  others  thought  that  a select  committee  of 
their  own  body  wonld  bo  better  and  safer  ad- 
visers. Never  since  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
was  granted  to  Margate  has  a qoestion  of  nearly 
BO  mach  importance  been  brought  before  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  labours  of  the  Sewage 
Inquiry  Committee,  even  when  most  favourably 
viewed,  seem  to  have  advanced  the  question  very 
little  indeed. 

The  matter  cannot  very  well  be  shelved;  for, 
if  we  mistake  not,  there  stands  a resolution  upon 
the  minute  book  of  the  Council,  “ that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  Coancil  to  direct  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  drainage  of  the  borough,” 
and  the  question  now  is,  “ What  will  Margate  do 
next  ? 


THE  ARTANE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
DUBLIN  BOYS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  centre  building 
of  the  Artane  Industrial  School  has  been  laid  by 
Cardinal  Cullen.  The  E.C.  Christian  Brothers 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
Dublin  Arabs.  An  old  farmhouse  was  modelled 
into  a dormitory,  and  speedily  the  work  oom- 
menced.  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan  provided  the 
desigo,  and  the  plans  for  au  institution  capable 
of  accommodating  600  boys  were  adopted.  The 
western  wing  of  the  building  is  now  partially 
bnilt.  Meantime,  under  the  direction  of  a few 
carpenters  and  masons,  the  boys  were  employed 
in  constructing  a number  of  wooden  sheds,  which 
were  coated  with  tarred  brown  paper  and  roofed 
with  felt,  and  in  these  they  have  taken  up  a 
temporary  residence.  Siuco  July,  1870,  no  less 
than  288  boys  have  been  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  these,  together 
with  receiving  an  excollent  education,  are  being 
taught  a variety  of  trades. 

The  building,  which  is  of  limestone,  will  ulti- 
mately coat  several  thousand  pounds.  Up  to  the 
present  2,800Z.  have  been  expended  on  the  build- 
ing, and  of  this  1,8001.  have  been  subscribed  by 
the  public.  The  building  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  Domestic,  and  oonsiats  of  a bold  pro- 
jecting centre,  91  fc.  in  length,  having  four  stories 
in  height,  and  61  ft.  in  width,  in  which  the 
various  offices  and  apartments  of  the  oommnnity 
are  provided.  It  will  have  on  either  side  exten- 
sive wings  three  stories  in  height  with  projeotiug 
ends,  containiug  the  soholastic  and  trades  depart- 
ments, with  dormitories,  &c.  A spacious  corridor 
367  ft.  in  length  by  18  ft.  wide,  with  staircases 
at  each  end,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
institution.  Numerous  and  spacious  openings 
filled  in  with  glazed  partitions  are  provided  in 
this  corridor  to  admit  light  and  air  through  the 
schools  and  trades  rooms.  The  walls  are  bnilt 
of  blue  limestone  of  the  district,  Portland 
cement  being  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of 
all  portions  of  the  work  nsually  built  with  bricks. 
Ventilation  has  been  amply  provided  for,  the 
walls  in  every  apartment  being  pierced  by  flues 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fresh  and  foul  air. 
The  building  will  be  heated  by  hot-water  circu- 
lating-pipes and  by  open  fireplaces. 

The  works  will  be  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Geoghegan. 


THE  POOR-LAW  BOARD  AND  THE  NEW 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Henceforth,  as  already  noted,  a new  govern- 
ing power,  termed  the  Local  Government 
Board,  of  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  president, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  Poor.law  Board, 
but  without  any  disturbance  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  that  Board  and  the 
local  Boards  of  Guardians.  With  regard  toother 
parochial  matters,  however,  the  powers  of  the 
new  Board  will  embrace  a much  wider  range, 
and  will  especially  comprehend  those  statutes 
having  reference  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
parishes,  such  as  those  relating  to  sewers,  con- 
tagious diseases,  vaccination,  nuisances,  labonr 
in  workshops  and  factories,  baths  and  wash- 
houses, common  lodging-houses,  adulteration  of 
food,  sale  of  poisons,  alkali  works,  and  smoke 
nnisances.  The  supervision  of  these  matters 
will  be  transferred  from  the  Local  Government 


Act  Office  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
Privy  Coancil  to  the  new  Board,  and  thus  the 
government  of  matters  relating  to  each  other, 
and  hitherto  performed  by  three  separate  depart- 
ments, will  be  united  in  one  body.  From  the 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  our  sanitary  laws  it  appears 
that  “ the  organisation  of  local  government  is 
very  complete,  though  the  working  of  it  seems 
to  be,  from  various  causes,  imperfect.”  Does 
Mr.  Stansfeld  know  anything  of  Sanitary 
Science  ? 


DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED 
NEW  LAW  COURTS  AND  CORPORATE 
BUILDINGS,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  following  reference  to  the  design  of  which 
we  give  the  plan,  is  from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
report,  of  the  8th  of  April,  to  the  Estate  and 
Buildings  Committee  : — 

" With  regard  to  the  site,  it  is  equally  clear  that  some 
of  the  competitors  hare  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  first 
paragraph  on  the  second  page  of  the  instructi'ins  autho- 
rised a certain  latitude  for  extension  beyond  the  boundary 
lines  shown  on  the  lithographed  plan.  I think  it  right  to 
meaiion  this,  although  I do  not  myself  draw  such  a con- 
clusiou  from  the  paragraph  in  question. 

Premising  this  much,  I bare  to  say  that  the  design 
which  appears  to  me  to  merit  the  first  place  is  that  which, 
bearing  no  motto,  has  been  numbered  9;  if  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  taken  considerable  license  with  regard  to 
the  site,  by  connecting  his  building  with  the  town-hall,  in 
the  belief  that  the  clause  I hare  already  referred  to  per- 
mitted of  bis  doing  so,  be  not  conclusive  against  him. 

The  author’s  idea  is  to  regard  the  town-hall  as  the  type 
of  his  own  desigo.  He  has  connected  the  two  buildings 
together  very  cleverly,  and  has  succeeded,  I think,  in 
making  of  them  one  harmonious  group. 

The  new  buildings  are  raised  upon  a rusticated  base- 
ment, two  stories  in  height.  Above  this  basement  the 
design  is  columnar  like  the  town-ball,  but,  nnliae  that 
building,  the  cornice  is  surmounted  by  a balustraded 
parapet,  which  would  hide  some  unavoidable  irregularities 
in  the  roofs.  The  municipal  buildings  are  united  to  the 
townhall  by  a covered  corridor  (over  an  archway),  leading 
from  the  mayor’s  reception-room  to  the  platform  of  the 
present  large  ball.  Under  the  archway  would  be  a foot- 
way, while  the  roadway  nnitiug  Edmund-street  and  Para- 
dise-street would  be  through  Katcliff-place. 

The  beautiful  statue  of  Watt  would,  of  course,  in  such 
case,  hare  to  be  removed. 

At  the  back  of  the  town-hall  the  vacant  ground  is  formed 
into  a ‘municipal  court  yard,' which  would  doubtless  be 
convenient  for  open-air  meetings  and  for  carriages  in 
Waiting. 

The  author  proposes  to  lower  the  crown  of  Edmund- 
street  about  3 ft.,  but  though  he  urges  this  as  an  improve- 
ment it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  bis  design. 

The  new  buildings  would  have  a semicircular  end  toward 
Eden-plaee,  which,  besides  being  grand  and  effective, 
both  within  and  without,  would  gam  much  more  light 
than  the  plane  of  most  of  the  competitors,  not  only  for 
the  rooms  in  the  building  at  that  end,  but  for  the  new 
bank  opposite.  In  consideration  of  the  latter  he  would 
ask,  as  an  equivalent,  the  right  to  bring  the  prison-van 
down  the  street. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  surroundings  I cannot  bnt 
regard  as  admirable,  as  a whole,  and  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  study.  Within  it  is  dilBcult  to  do  justice  to  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  design  has  been  worked  out, 
resulting  in  a plan  no  less  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  convenience  than  for  its  symmetry  end  architectural 
effect. 

The  public  hall  (120  ft.  by  35  ft.)  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
buildings,  and,  with  its  vestibules  and  porticos,  runs 
through  from  north  to  south,  having  the  municipal  offices 
on  the  west,  and  the  courts  on  the  east.  The  portico 
towards  Ann-street,  with  a campanile  rising  behind  it 
igo  ft.  in  height,  would  be  very  effective,  especially  so 
when  seen  in  combination  with  the  town-ball.  The  portico 
towards  Edmund-street  is  also  well  planned. 

The  covered  passage  connecting  the  reception-rooms 
with  the  town-hall  is  not  quite  so  successful,  ending 
crudely  at  the  town-hall  extremity. 

The  pnblic  hall,  already  alluded  to,  would  be  lighted 
like  that  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool;  the  windows 
being  on  the  west  side,  looking  into  internal  courts. 

Tne  municipal  offices  face  the  square  oc  place,  at  the 
back  of  the  town-hall,  whence  both  the  ground  floors, 
below  tbe  level  of  the  public  hall,  would  gain  an  excellent 
light.  The  two  drawing  offices,  to  the  east  of  this  block, 
on  the  upper  ground  floor,  would  perhaps  hardly  be 
lighted  snffieiently,  but  possibly  they  might  change  places 
with  some  of  the  town-clerk’s  offices  on  the  second  floor. 

The  suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  the  reception- 
ball,  ante-room,  library,  and  committee-room,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  mayor’s  parlour,  are  admirably  arranged. 

The  town-clerk’s  offices  are  conveniently  near  the 
mayor’s,  and  his  public  office  has  special  communication 
witn  the  other  rooms  of  the  department  on  the  upper 
floor. 

There  is  a proper  serving-room  attached  to  the  recep- 
tion-hall. The  council-chamber  opens  out  of  the  latter, 
and,  though  facing  Ann-street,  is  so  far  recessed  as  to  bo 
in  great  measure  cut  off  from  external  noise.  The  bur- 
gesses have  fairly  direct  access  to  the  gallery  of  this 
chamber. 

The  ante-room  adjoining  the  chamber  wonld  possibly  be 
more  Cimvenient  if  fitted  up  as  a retiring-room,  though 
tbe  author  has  an  elaborate  and  conveniently-arranged 
system  of  retiring-rooms  on  one  side  of  the  public  hall. 

Entering  either  from  Ann-street  or  Edmund-street,  the 
public  would  have  direct  access  to  the  vestibules  and  the 
public  hall,  and  tbence  into  their  galleries  in  tbe  courts 
and  council-chamber,  interfering  in  no  way  with  the  busi- 
ness parts  of  the  building,  which  are  approached  on  the 
court  side  by  three  corridors,  one  of  them  runniDg  between 
the  courts,  for  the  barristers,  and  leading  to  their  robing- 
room,  and  by  a few  steps  up  to  their  library, — a noble 
circular  apartment,  37  ft.  in  diameter,  on  tbe  Eden-pUce 
side,  to  the  right  and  left  side  of  which  are  consultation- 
rooms,  and  below  which  are  the  witnesses’-rooms,  on  either 
side  of  tbe  courts. 

The  principal  floor  is  so  arranged  that  the  public  hall 


and  the  reception  suite  may  be  used  together  on  special 
occasions,  while  yet  the  reception-rooms  are  kept  awsy- 
from  the  pnblic  hall. 

The  Judges’  lodgings  look  into  Eden-place  and  Edmund- 
street,  and  are  conveniently  connected  with  the  Judges' 
retiring-rooms  behind  the  bench. 

The  author’s  estimate  of  cost  is  130, COOL,  exclusive  of 
the  tower  above  the  general  roof,  and  in  this  I do  not 
think  be  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

I consider  this  to  be,  on  tbe  whole,  the  most  masterly 
design  of  the  series.  Its  general  arrangements  are 
eminently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  tbe  case,  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  not  being  a ciipy,  as  far  as  I know,  of  any 
existing  bnilding  of  a similar  character.” 

The  committee  upon  this  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conolusiona : — 

" 1.  The  design  without  a motto,  and  marked  No.  9 by 
your  committee,  having  disregarded  the  instructions  to 
architects  issued  by  your  committee,  in  breaking  the 
street  line,  and  projecting  the  buildings  into  Congreve- 
street,  cannot  enter  into  the  competition  forpreminiwl 
without  breach  of  faith  with  the  other  competitors,  and  is, ' 
therefore,  excluded  from  the  competition. 


6.  Agreeing  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Waterhouse,  that  the- 
design  referred  to  as  No.  9,  without  a motto,  is  the  most 
masterly  design  of  the  series,  and  by  far  the  best  of  the 
set,  your  committee  recommend  that  they  be  authorised  to 
treat  with  the  author  thereof  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
drawings,  so  that  the  council  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
that  design  when  it  proceeds  to  consider  the  importan6| 
question  of  erecting  the  contemplated  buildings.” 

The  site  for  the  new  hnildings  as  indicated  oQ'  i 
the  plan  issued  to  competitors,  is,  in  shape,  au  i 
irregular  oblong,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Town-hall,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  oblique 
line  of  CoDgreve-atreet.  On  the  west  side  of  the  : 
Town-ball,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  Eatoliff-plaoe,  of  ! 
equal  width  with  Congreve-street,  as  proposed  : 
to  be  widened.  Opposite  to  the  Free  Library, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Town-hall,  is  a vacant  I 
space, divided  from  Edmund-street  and  Congreve- 
street  by  iron  posts  and  rail.  As  this  space  is  i 
useless  in  its  present  state,  and  as  the  oblique  i 
line  of  Congreve-streeb,  if  adopted  as  a frontage  i 
line,  would  throw  the  whole  of  the  new  buildings  i 
out  of  square  with  the  Town-hall — which  in  any  ; 
case  must  be  the  most  prominent  object — the  i 
author  of  this  design  suggests  the  transfer  of  the 
general  thoroughfare  from  the  line  of  Congreve- 
street  to  Ratoliffi-place  i and  the  formation  of  the 
vacant  space  at  the  back  of  the  Town-hall,  with 
the  portion  of  Congreve-street  adjoining  it,  into  ■ 
a municipal  courtyard  or  place.  This  admits  of  . 
the  new  buildings  being  arranged  at  right  angles.  ' 
to  the  Town-hall,  and  also  of  their  being  con-  i 
nected  with  it,  without  diminishing  the  means  i 
of  oommunioation  between  Edmund-street  and  > 
Paradiae-streeb- 

Thia  bringing  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  > 
new  buildings  nearer  bo  the  Town-hall  than  was  . 
contemplated  by  the  committee,  and  thus  en-  i 
oroaebiug  on  the  proposed  line  of  Congreve-streeb  i 
at  that  point,  constitutes  the  disregard  of  the 
iuBtructiona  on  accoaub  of  which  this  design  is  ; 
stated  to  have  been  disqualified. 


REFERENCES. 

1.  Council  Chamber,  including  Burgessee’  Gallery  over  i 
A,  B,  C,  D. 

3.  Corporation  Entrance. 

3.  Balcony. 

4.  Corporation  Staircase. 

6.  Retiring-room. 

6 Waitiog-room. 

7.  Stairs  to  Music  Gallery. 

6.  Serving-staire. 

9.  Lift. 

10.  Coals. 

11.  Connecting-passage  over  Gateway. 

13.  Entrance  to  Rate  and  Treasorer’e  Office  under  Gate-  i 
way. 

13.  Gateway  Entrance  to  Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 

14.  Steps  down  to  Court-yard. 

15.  Entrance  to  Surveyor's  Office  below. 

10.  Entrance  to  Town  Clerk’s  Offices  below. 

17.  Burgesses’  Stairs. 

18.  Grand  Jnry  Stairs. 

19.  Entrance  for  Witnesses,  ic.,  below. 

20.  Witnesses’  Stairs  to  Grand  Jury. 

21.  Witnesses’  Stairs. 

22.  Witnesses  immediately  wanted. 

23.  Sheriffs'  Room. 

21.  Consulting  Room. 

25.  Prisoners’  Entrance  below. 

26.  Steps  to  Library. 

27.  Petty  Jury’s  Stairs. 

28.  Barristers’  Robing  Room. 

29.  Judges'  Room. 

30.  Bench. 

31.  Judges’  Corridor. 

32.  Judges’  Corridor  and  Gallery  to  Lodgings. 

33.  Entrance  for  Judges’  Clerks,  Sc.,  and  Porter- 

34.  Back  Hall. 

35.  Steps  to  Yard, 

36.  Clerks’  Stairs. 

37.  Stairs  to  Bedroom. 

38.  Lobby. 

39.  Entrance  Staircase. 

40.  Serving  Boom. 

41.  Butler's  Pantry, 

42.  Plato  Safe. 

43.  Back  Stairs. 

4t.  Judges’  Entrance  below. 

^ 45.  Refreshment  Room  Stairs. 
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NEW  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
IPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Fhe  removal  of  Boaffolding  has  recently  ei* 
led  faliy  to  view  oa  the  eaab  aide  of  Eshi- 
ion-road,  opposite  the  site  of  the  1862  Ezhi> 
ion,  a large  and  lofty  structnre  of  red  brick 
a cream-coloared  terra*ootta,  with  ornamental 
jades  on  the  first  and  topmost  floora,  con- 
sting  the  wings  which  project,  as  our  view 
)wa,  before  the  central  and  main  portion  of  the 
llding.  Hundreds  of  the  visitors  flocking  to 
3 International  Exhibiwon  have  asked  the  pur- 
36  of  the  building,  and,  when  they  have  in- 
ired  of  the  right  person,  have  learnt  that  it  is 
be  appropriated  to  the  science  classes  of  the 
partment  of  Science  and  Art,  and  will  form  a 
rtion,  when  the  whole  plan  has  been  carried 
t,  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum.  The 
ueral  outline  of  the  schools  was  made,  we 
[ieve,  by  the  late  Capt.  Fowkej  but  the  build- 
' has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Major- 
n.  Scott,  R.E.  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Co.  were 
3 contractors,  and  the  cost  of  the  carcass  is 
,ted  to  bo  44,000Z.  The  interior  has  yet  to  be 
dertaken.  The  height  of  the  building  from 
3 ground  is  96  ft.,  and  the  frontage,  including 
ihway  at  side,  186  ft. 

rheupperarcade,itwi]lb9noticed,pi*ojectsfrom 
j face  oi  the  wall,  and  is  carried  on  cantilevers  : 
3 underside  of  it  is  of  terra-cotta,  an  inappro- 
ate  application  of  the  material,  as  the  pieces 
which  it  is  composed  seem  to  have  bat  par- 
1 support,  though  of  course  they  are  fully 
lured,  and  produce  a feeling  of  danger.  The 
fits  of  the  larger  arcade  below  are  snocessfully 
ed  with  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.’s  majolica  : the 
How  colour  of  part  of  the  tile  work,  in  some 
pects,  is  not  altogether  agreeable.  The  very 
ndsome  columns  here  are  of  the  same  design 
those  used  in  another  part  of  the  Museum 
ildiogs,  and  described  by  ns  at  the  time.  The 
>np3  on  the  columns  illustrate  the  Seven  Ages 
Mao,  and  were  modelled  by  the  late  Godfrey 
kes.  Muoh  of  the  other  terra-cotta  work  was 
idelled  at  South  Konsington,  and  is,  for  the 
ist  part,  satisfactory.  We  cannot  use  this 
rd  in  speaking  of  some  medallions  which 
lament  the  stylobate  of  the  arcade.  Some  of 
im  aro  abortions,  and  should  be  removed  at 
3e : being  close  to  the  eye  they  lead  the 
sty  viewer  to  the  impression  that  other  parts 
the  work  not  so  visible  may  be  of  the  same 
id.  The  brickwork  is  a fine  specimen  of  its 
id,  bat  was  produced  at  great  cost  j it  is,  iu 
lb,  all  guaged  work  : the  bricks,  from  Fare- 
m,  were  rubbed  smooth  on  a revolving  metal 
lie,  and  set  closely  with  fine  stuff.  The  terra- 
/ta  was  produced  by  several  maanfacturers, — 
Fulham,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
infermline. 

iVe  must  not  pass  by  the  occasion  of  men- 
ning  the  method  of  external  ornamentation, 
which  trial  is  now  being  made  in  the  blank 
uels  at  the  baok  of  this  lofty  structure, 
th  the  increase  of  elevation,  and  the  great 
jmentatiou  of  the  prime  cost  of  building,  it 
jomes  more  and  more  important  to  eeleot 
rable  materials.  For  the  purposes  of  cornices, 
ing  courses,  and  window  dressings,  we  have 
ile  doubt  that  terra-cotta  will,  when  its  manu- 
iture  is  improved,  to  some  extent  replace 
ine  in  London  building.  We  took  occasion 
call  especial  attention  to  the  very  excellent 
d promising  specimens  of  struotural  terra- 
ita  that  are  displayed  in  the  eastern  cloister 
the  International  Exhibition.  But  there  are 
o qualities,  of  almost  equal  importance,  as  far 
least  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  to  be  regarded,  in 
9 material  nsed  for  ornamental  building  in 
indon.  One  of  these  is  chemical  durability ; 
0 other  is  what  we  may  call  “ washability,” 
the  readiness  of  the  material  to  oast  off  any 
3ruBted  dirt  and  smoke  under  the  iuflaence  of 
sharp  shower  of  rain.  In  this  latter  quality 
•rtlaud  stone  is  eminent,  while,  unfortunately, 
9 chemical  action  of  the  sulphurous  London 
loke  on  its  texture  is  not  always  resisted  by  it. 
3w,  many  descriptions  of  terra-cotta  that  are 
Tfeotly  durable,  as  well  as  rich  and  pleasing 
tint,  will  form  perfect  smoke-traps.  The 
ugh  granular  surface  will  hold  the  successive 
Ifers  of  smoke  and  fog  with  a tenacity  that  no 
ifting  shower  will  overcome.  As  to  the  artifi- 
al  cleansing  of  lofty  structures,  such  as  that 
which  we  speak,  the  cost  would  be  too  often 
'ohibitory.  Thus  we  may  be  erecting  buildings 
le  in  their  architectural  forms,  and  durable  in 
eir  materials,  but  which  yet,  by  virtue  of  their 
'fj  qualities,  will  deepen  year  after  year  into 


a gloomy  shade  that  will  become  intolerably 
oppressive  to  the  eye. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  to  see  how  the 
selenitic  mortar  on  which  General  Scott  is  now 
experimenting  at  South  Kensington,  will  com- 
port itself  in  this  matter  of  cleanliness.  As  far 
as  durability  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  the 
prospect  is  favourable.  The  method  of  orna- 
mentation to  which  we  refer,  and  which  is  well 
known  in  Italy,  oonsists  iu  the  spreading  of  sno- 
cessive  coats  of  cement  on  the  recessed  por- 
tions of  the  building.  At  South  Kensington, 
large  panels  in  the  external  wall  are  thus  treated. 
They  are  rendered  with  a coat  of  the  selenitic 
mortar  of  ordinary  fineness.  On  this,  when  dry, 
is  spread  a second  and  thinner  coat,  cf  a finer 
description  of  the  same  mortar,  blackened  with 
manganese.  A third,  and  yet  thinner  coat  of 
fine  mortar,  which  this  time  is  tinted  with  a 
light  grey,  is  spread  on  the  black  ground. 
Designs  are  traced  on  this  upper  coat,  as  soou 
as  it  is  dry  enough  to  bear  them,  and  the  parts 
of  the  design  which  are  to  be  left  as  ground- 
work are  then  scraped  out,  thus  leaving  a white 
pattern  relieved  on  a black  ground.  The  process, 
it  may  be  remembered,  is  known  as  Sgraffito. 

As  to  the  potential  cleanliness  of  the  new 
method  of  decoration,  and  its  unfading  brilliancy, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  For  this,  however,  time  is  requisite. 
There  are  some  blank  windows  at  South  Ken- 
sington, from  the  external  decoration  of  which 
muoh  was  expected,  that  have  so  suffered  from 
smoke  and  chemical  change  that  they  look  like 
the  backs  of  stained  glass  windows,  covered 
with  a protective  iron  grating. 


SINKING  AT  BRENTWOOD  MAIN 
DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

The  Brentwood  main  drainage  works  have 
scarcely  been  completed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Home  Office,  ere  a part  of  the  roadway  on 
Brentwood-hill,  leading  from  opposite  the  Shore- 
ditch  Industrial  Schools  towards  the  High-street, 
has  fallen  in  for  a distance  of  abont  60  yards, 
and  its  appearance  led  to  the  idea  that  an  earth- 
quake must  have  occasioned  it;  a deep  yawn- 
ing chasm,  of  varying  width,  rendered  traffic 
impossible;  and  the  line  of  large  drain-pipes, 
which  had  there  been  laid  six  weeks  or  more, 
was  completely  broken  up,  showing  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth  must  have  been  of  a serious 
character. 

Under  the  direobion  of  the  contractors  engaged 
upon  the  works,  a staff  of  workmen  are  proceed- 
ing to  relay  the  pipes. 

The  hill  is  of  sind,  and  the  excavations  are 
said  to  have  been  affected  by  rain  finding  its  way 
into  the  sandy  bed,  and  then  forcing  itself  to  the 
surface ; but,  looking  at  the  immense  quantity  of 
soil  which  has  sunk,  others  think  it  more  feasible 
to  suppose  that  some  springs  nnderground  have 
formed  a space  into  which  the  roadway  has 
fallen. 


SOUTHPORT  PUBLIC  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  Corporation  of  Southport  recently 
advertised  for  designs  for  a public  hall  and 
market,  offering  a 501.  premium  for  the  best  set, 
which  “is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration,” according  to  the  usual  formula.  On 
looking  into  the  details  of  their  “ instructions,” 
however,  with  a view  to  competing,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  a new  step  in  the  competition 
system  is  to  be  inangurated.  The  theory  of 
architectural  competitions  commonly  is  that 
they  are  a moans  of  fiading  out  the  best  man  ; 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  is  that  draw- 
ings should  be  sent  which  will  show  clearly 
what  is  to  be  the  plan  and  design  of  the  bnilding, 
and  tho  main  principle  of  oonstrnotion.  The 
Southport  Corporation,  however,  are  wise  in . 
their  generation;  and  they  not  only  demand 
that  the  plans  shall  be  drawn  to  a scale  of  6 ft.  to 
1 in.  (a  regular  “ working  scale,”  yon  perceive), 
but  that  they  muse  be  sooh  as  “ a contractor’s 
bond  fide  tender  ” can  be  calculated  on.  The  real 
meaningof  this  is,  of  course,  that  the  Corporation 
want  to  have  for  their  50Z.  a set  of  drawings 
from  which  the  bnilding  could  be  immediately 
carried  out  without  the  farther  intervention  of 
the  architect. 

The  building  is  to  cost  7,OOOZ. ; so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  scale  of  charges,  the  remunera- 
tion for  preparing  working  drawings  (exclusive 
of  snperintendenoe)  would  be  abont  175Z. ; in 
place  of  which  the  Corporation  kindly  offer  ns 


50Z.  for  the  same  amount  of  work  (or,  rather,  the 
chance  of  501.).  I,  for  one,  decline  to  be  fleeced 
of  my  time  and  labonr  in  this  way;  and  as  1 
already  know  one  other  intending  competitor 
who  has  withdrawn  his  intention  on  the  same 
ground,  I hope  others  will  follow  suit,  and  that 
the  result  of  this  unfair  attempt  on  the  pockets 
of  the  profession  will  be  that  the  Corporation  will 
get  nothing  worth  even  the  beggarly  amonnt 
they  offer  for  fall  working  drawings  and  speoifi- 
cations  for  a large  bnilding. 

A Provincial  Architect. 


THE  COMING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 

The  special  qnestions  for  disonssion  at  the 
Leeds  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, to  commence  on  the  4th  of  October,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P., 
have  been  finally  arranged  by  the  general  and 
local  committees  of  the  several  departments.  In 
the  Health  Department  they  are:— 1.  What 
are  the  best  and  moat  economical  methods  of 
removing  and  ntilising  the  sewage  of  large 
towns  ? 2.  What  are  the  best  means  of  securing 

the  sanitary  improvement  of  human  habita- 
tions ? 3.  What  are  the  best  means  of  pro- 

moting the  health  of  operatives  in  factories  and 
workshops  ? Economy  and  trade  : — 1.  What 
amendments  are  needed  in  the  existing  laws 
for  tho  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liqnora?  2,  What  principles  ought 
to  regulate  the  assessment  and  adminietratioD 
of  local  taxation  ? 3.  Is  it  desirable  that  tho 
State  or  mnnicipality  should  assist  in  providing 
improved  dwellings  for  the  lower  classes  ; and, 
if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  way  ? These 
questions  will  be  taken  one  on  each  day,  and 
two  days  will  be  set  apart  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  voluntary  papers  on  other  sub- 
jects within  the  range  of  the  departments  not 
specified  above. 


PROPOSED  SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 

The  Social  Science  Association  have  deter- 
mined, at  the  request  of  many  persons  interested 
in  sanitary  reform,  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
sanitary  appliances  at  the  forthcoming  annnal 
congress,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Leeds,  from  the 
4th  to  the  11th  of  October  next.  Among  the 
articles  which  it  is  intended  to  receive,  are 
filters,  water-fittings,  taps,  standpipes  and 
pumps,  closet  apparatus,  models  and  plans  of 
improved  workmen’s  dwellings,  pnblio  baths 
and  washhouses,  gymnasinms,  cottage  and  tem- 
porary hospitals,  illustrations  of  various  disin- 
feoting  processes,  hospital  ambnlances;  illnstra- 
tiona  of  drainage,  farm  and  sewage  irrigation 
works,  specimens  of  preserved  meats  and  other 
dietetic  articles,  improved  cooking  apparatus, 
warming  and  ventilating  apparatus,  &o.  The 
exhibition  is  intended  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  health  officers,  and  the  many  men 
interested  and  experienced  in  sanitary  ques- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  who 
osually  attend  the  Congress,  the  latest  appliances 
of  science  having  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  health,  and  will  probably 
form  a useful  as  well  aa  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  meeting.  As  many  of  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  found  among  the  exhibitors,  we  may 
add  that  every  information  may  bo  obtained  on 
application  to  Dr.  Robinson,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Health  Department,  Social  Science  Officas, 
Leeds. 


THE  HALLINGTON  RESERVOIR. 

The  directors  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Water  Company  and  the  members  of  the 
Water  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  Corpora- 
tion, have  paid  an  official  visit  of  inspection  to- 
the  reservoir  at  present  in  coarse  of  construc- 
tion at  Hallington.  The  works  are  of  an  exten- 
sive character,  and  when  completed  will  enable 
the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Company  to  supply 
the  district  within  the  operation  of  their  system, 
with  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  pure,  whole- 
some water.  The  new  reservoir  is  situated 
about  23  miles  from  Newcastle,  in  a district 
lying  between  500  ft.  and  600  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Hallington  works  have 
their  source  or  oommencemeot  at  a point  locally 
known  as  “Nine  Wells.”  During  the  last  ten, 
years  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water 
Company  have  brought  water  from  these  nine 
springs  to  Newcastle,  but  never  stored  water  at 
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Hallington,  The  plan  of  the  new  works  is 
simple.  The  water  issoing  from  the  nine  springs 
will  in  the  first  place  be  collected  in  the  natnral 
hot-honse  in  the  field  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  thence  carried  along  a snnken  aquednct  a 
mile  or  two  in  length  to  the  storing  reservoii^ 
which  is  160  acres  in  extent,  and  will 

600.000. 000  gallons  of  water.  The  Whittle  Dene 
reservoirs,  eight  in  number,  it  may  t®'"® 
stated,  are  140  acres  in  extent,  hold  about 

500.000. 000  gallons  of  water.  When  full  the 
reservoir  will,  in  oonaequenoe  of  its  large  ex- 
tent, have  a lake-Iike  appearance.  Its  construc- 
tion was  commenced  in  1869,  and  if  all  goes 
well  it  will  be  completed,  ready  for  winter 
storage,  about  Christmas  of  this  year.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  about  150  men  employed  on  the 
works,  principally  masons  and  dry  wallers. 
Daring  the  construction  of  the  embankments 
and  other  earthwork  some  400  navvies  were 
employed.  Mr.  J.  B.  McGnire  is  the  contractor 
in  charge  of  the  works.  The  tommy-shop  system 
has  been  discountenanced  by  the  contractors, 
and  permission  given  to  provision  dealers  to 
supply  the  navvies,  but  only  on  conditiou  that 
the  articles  vended  should  be  reasonably  cheap 
and  good.  No  public-houses  have  been  allowed, 
and  hence  orderly  quiet  has  been  uninterrupted. 


THE  NEW  BOROUGH  JUSTICES’  COURT 
AT  SHREWSBURY. 

The  court  is  40  ft.  6 in.  long,  by  23  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  the  roof  20  ft.  from  the  flooring.  The 
old  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  the  roof  is 
open  to  the  original  rafters,  which  are  of  oak, 
and  have  been  stained  and  varnished.  The  same 
improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the  other 
old  timber  of  the  building.  The  roof  appears  to 
have  been  originally  open,  so  that  the  room  has 
been  restored,  in  this  respect,  to  the  original 
design  of  its  bnilders.  At  the  top  of  the  room 
are  four  ornamental  iron  ventilators,  with  cor- 
responding openings  in  the  roof  above ; and  there 
are,  also,  ventilators  in  each  of  the  four  windows. 
The  old  diamond-shaped  panes  of  the  latter  have 
been  removed,  and  the  windows  glazed  with 
large  sqnares  by  Messrs.  Done  & Davies.  The 
court  proper  is  20  ft.  long.  The  portion  of  the 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  general 
public  is  16  ft.  9 in.  by  16  ft.  It  is  a raised  and 
sloping  gallery,  and  is  without  seats.  There  are 
two  approaches  to  the  Court,  one  by  the  old 
doorway  and  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  a new  one  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  The  staircase  is  Elizabethan,  so  as 
to  be  in  character  with  the  building.  It  is 
of  pitch  pine,  and  varnished.  Beneath  the 
staircase  is  a vault  for  a heating  apparatus. 
At  the  back  of  the  Court  is  a retiring- 
room,  12  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in.  At  one  time 
some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  seouricy 
of  the  old  flooring ; bnb  to  allay  these,  our 
authority,  the  local  Chronicle,  states  that  the 
beams  which  support  the  floor  are  19  in.  square, 
and  are  so  sound  that  portions  which  had  to  be 
removed  for  the  new  staircase,  wore  used  for  the 
mayor’s  chair  and  carved  work.  The  court  is 
now  nearly  completed.  Mr.  Richard  Price,  of 
Shrewsbury,  builder,  carried  out  the  contract 
under  the  supervision  of  the  borough  surveyor, 
who  provided  the  plans. 


SINKING  IN  OF  COVERED  WELLS  AND 
CESSPOOLS  AT  WOOLWICH. 

A YOUNG  WOMAN  was  drowned,  the  other  day, 
in  an  old  well  at  45,  King-strest,  Woolwich. 
Evidence  was  given  at  the  inquest  to  show  that 
deceased  went  into  her  garden,  and  that  the 
ground  opened  beneath  her  feet,  causing  her  to 
disappear  into  an  opening  about  30  ft.  deep,  and 
half  filled  with  mud  aud  water,  in  which  she  was 
suffocated.  It  appeared  that  twenty  years  ago 
the  pit  was  a draw-well,  and  supplied  the  house 
with  water;  but  the  cutting  of  the  railway  ad- 
jacent, and  the  construction  of  the  town  sewera, 
had  drained  it  dry.  Seven  years  since  the  pro- 
perty came  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Look,  who, 
finding  the  well  dangerous  as  well  as  useless, 
employed  a local  builder  to  cover  it  over.  This 
he  did  by  removing  5 ft.  of  the  brickwork  at  the 
top,  and  constructing  a dome  i in.  in  thickness. 
It  was  thought  that  a stratum  of  sand  had  been 
washed  away  from  under  the  brickwork  easing  of 
the  well  that  remained,  and  that  it  bad  sunk  like 
a cylinder  to  the  bottom.  Mr.  Lewis,  a sewer 
contractor,  said  he  had  satisfied  himself  by 
sounding  that  the  dome  was  now  intact.  The 


brickwork  had  probably  given  way  some  time  ago, 
leaving  a mere  crust  of  earth  to  entrap  the  first 
person  who  should  step  upon  it.  The  coroner,  in 
summing  up  the  evidence,  said  he  was  unable  to 
fix  criminal  responsibility  anywhere,  aud  the 
jury  could  only  return  an  open  verdict.  The 
jury  then  returned  a verdict  of  " Suffocated  in  a 
cesspool,”  and  they  made  a subscription  on 
behalf  of  Catling,  a man  who  descended  into  the 
well  and  gob  up  the  body  at  the  risk  of  bis  life. 

The  ground  has  since  fallen  in  over  another 
old  well  in  Woolwich,  which  has  increased 
the  alarm  and  excitement.  The  tenant  of 
50,  Artillery-place,  was  standing  on  the  paved 
footpath  in  the  middle  of  his  back  garden,  when 
one  of  the  flag-stones  sank  under  him  and  dis- 
appeared 5 bub  by  clinging  to  a post,  which 
fortunately  stood  close  by,  he  was  enabled  to 
save  himself  from  going  down  into  a pitfall,  8 ft. 
wide,  and  filled  with  water  to  within  20  fc.  of  the 
top,  the  water  being  afterwards  found  to  be  9 ft. 
deep.  It  was  evidently  the  remains  of  an  old 
well,  part  of  the  brickwork  being  still  standing. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  had  occupied  the  house  seven- 
teen years,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  well.  The  same  afternoon  an 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Maude,  at  the 
Woolwich  Police-court,  by  the  tenant  of  59, 
Bereeford-streeb,  in  that  town,  who  said  that  she 
had  found  a hole  in  her  garden,  which  by 
probing  with  a clothes-prop  she  found  to  bo  so 
deep  that  she  oould  not  toncli  the  bottom,  and 
extending  nearly  all  under  the  garden.  After 
the  fatal  accident  which  had  occurred  she  was 
afraid  to  go  into  the  garden,  and  askod  the 
magistrate  what  she  was  to  do.  Mr.  Maude 
advised  her  to  apply  to  the  parish  authorities, 
who,  if  there  was  any  natsance,  would  at  once 
interfere.  From  a large  number  of  communica- 
tions which  have  been  addressed  to  the  parish 
authorities  all  over  the  district,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  London  is  honeycombed  with 
secret  wells  and  cesspools,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  competent  persona  that  the  completion 
of  the  main  drainage  scheme  has  left  a large 
number  of  these  hidden  pitfalls  insecurely  pro- 
tected,  or  that,  having  been  forgotten,  the  foun- 
dations and  brickwork  have  become  rotten  and 
are  giving  way.  

LAND  TO  LET  IN  THE  CITY. 

A PLAN  of  the  site  of  the  late  Debtors’  Prison, 
with  a copy  of  the  conditions  of  sale  of  that  new 
plot  of  City  building  area,  has  just  reached  us 
I from  the  City  Corporation.  The  old  prison,  it 
I may  be  remembered,  stood  between  Whitecross- 
street  on  the  right  and  Redcross-street  on  the 
left,  with  Fore-street  in  front,  and  about  midway 
between  Finabury-oircus  and  the  present  Meat 
and  Poultry  Market,  close  by  where  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  now  passes.  The  excellence  of 
the  site  admits  of  hardly  any  question;  aud  of 
this  the  City  Lands  Committee,  the  intending 
vendors,  or  rather  lessors,  appear  to  be  fully 
aware,  stating  os  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale, 
that  they  “do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  tender  that  may  be  delivered  in.” 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  the  committee 
will  accept,  and  the  public  be  prepared  to  allow 
them,  terms  not  only  reasonable  but  advan- 
tageous ; and  we  may  expect,  therefore,  very 
shortly  to  witness  the  transformation  of  one 
more  ancient  and  venerable  quarter  of  the  City 
into  a place  of  modern  aspeot  aud  commercial 
enterprise. 

The  ground  is  proposed  to  be  leased  on  a 
building  lease,  or  building  leases,  for  the  term  of 
eighty  years  from  the  29ch  day  of  September, 
1871,  at  a peppercorn  rent  for  the  first  year,  and 
at  the  rents  to  be  agreed  upon  for  each  of  the 
saooeeding  years  of  the  term  ; and  the  committee 
is  to  meet  at  Guildhall  on  Wednesday,  the  11th 
of  October  next,  to  conbider  the  tenders  for 
building  leases  which  up  to  that  date  shall  have 
been  sent  in. 

So  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  contract  signed,  the  work 
is  to  proceed  apace.  Thus,  the  snccesafal  con- 
tractor is  required  by  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale 
to  commence  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
within  three  calendar  months  from  the  date  of 
the  contract,  and  to  cover  in,  finish,  aud  com- 
plete the  same  within  nine  months  next  there- 
after ; BO  that  the  space  of  twelve  months  or 
less  from  the  month  of  October  next  will  see  the  ' 
transformation  of  this  spot  accomplished. 

The  baildioga  which  the  contractor  will  be  required 
within  that  space  of  time  to  erect  are  stated  to  he  “ good 
and  substantial  brick  and  stone  messuages,  tenements,  or 
other  buildings,  to  cover  the  whole  front  next  each  of  the 
said  streets,”  meaning  the  Whitecross  aud  Redcroaa 


atreeta  before  mentioned,  extending  along  the  one  street 
210  ft.  and  along  the  other  street  nearly  160fc. ; and  the  i 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  proposed  erections  are  to  be  : 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  committee  or  their  ' 
architect,  on  behalf  of  the  mayor  aud  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  City.  In  case  anything  in  the  plana  and 
projected  elevations  to  be  submitted  shall  be  condemned, ' 
the  contractor  ia  to  be  bound  to  adopt  such  alterationa  in 
either  of  theae  respects  as  the  committee  or  their  architect  ■ 
shall  direct;  and  in  case  also  the  two  fronts  of  the  pro- 
posed erections,  or  either  of  them,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  said  buildings,  shall  not,  when  completed,  be  agree- 
able to  the  plana  and  elevations  in  question, _ or  to  the  i 
particulars  specified  in  the  specification  which  is  annexed  : 
to  the  printed  conditions  of  sale,  the  contractor  is  to  be  l 
compelled,  at  his  own  costa  and  charges,  to  alter  the  parts  • 
that  are  faulty,  as  the  City  architect  shall  direct ; other*  • 
wise  the  City  architect  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  the  i 
necessary  alterations  himself,  and  for  that  purpose  to  i 
employ  workmen,  and  do  all  other  necessary  things,  at  the 
aole  expense  of  the  contractor. 

The  particolarly  onerous  nature  of  theae  conditions  is 
apparent,  even  from  the  particulars  which  have  besni 
already  stated  j but  there  are  still  other  conditions  not  leaa : 
onerous,  or  even  more  onerous  than  they.  Thus,  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  required  to  take  down  the  external  bonn*. 
dary-walls  fronting  the  two  straets,  and  to  take  all  risk  of 
damage  of  every  description  that  may  accrue  to  the 
adjoining  premises  ; and  he  shall  also  be  required  to  erect' 
and  keep  in  repair  a good  and  substantial  hoard  before  the 
whole  front  of  the  said  ground  next  the  public  street  or 
highway,  and  from  time  to  time  to  remove  such  part  or 

Sarts  thereof  as  the  City  architect  shall  at  any  time  direct,. 

toroover,  all  open  and  closed  areas,  cellar-fl  ips,  and  coal- 
plates  are  to  be  constructed  and  placed  according  to  the. 
I rules  and  regulations  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers* 
But  the  rigorous  nature  of  these  stipulations,  andof  othersi 
which  we  leave  unmentioned,  carry,  indeed,  their  own 
justification  with  them,  and  carry  also  with  them  a justifi- 
cation, because  an  explanation,  of  the  enormous  amounts 
of  the  rents  of  City  premises,  and  of  the  onerous 
nature  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  covenants  ofthetennte. 
The  work  of  the  concrete-makers,  of  the  bricklayeifc 
masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  plumbers,  and  painters  arear 
required  to  be  of  the  most  perfect,  and  therefore  also  ol 
the  most  expensive,  sort;  and,  as  all  these  stipulations 
aud  matters  indicate  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  City, 
80  does  the  following  stipulation  felicitously  indicate  thf 
supremacy,  even  the  autocracy,  of  the  City  Corporatiw 
within  its  own  domains, — “ the  contractor  shall  accept  ml 
lease  and  execute  the  counterpart  thereof  without  re(iuirini 
the  leisor'a  title." 

A,  . 

*#*  We  pat  on  record  these  conditions  as  se 
forth  by  oar  correspondent,  bat  we  do  not  fiat 
them  muoh  more  oneroas  than  might  be  ex 
peebed. 


PAVING. 

SiE, — Will  you  allow  me,  in  answer  to  “ D.  W 
in  reference  to  his  inquiry  in  yoar  last  issue  £ 
to  paving  a large  court-yard,  to  suggest  cot 
Crete  faced  with  Portland  cement ; this,  if  don 
properly,  will  be  very  dnrable,  and  much  lei 
expensive  than  stone.  H.  M.  S. : 


I WOULD  recommend  “ D.  W.”  to  try  oa 
lumps,  set  on  concrete,  to  pave  the  court-yai 
with : it  is  cheap,  and  makes  a clean,  quiet,  ar 
solid  pavement.  Buildek’s  Clerk,  i 

Sib, — “D.  W.,"  who  wants  a cheap  and  good  paving! 
a large  court-yard,  and  who  objects  to  tar  paving,  now; 
generally  adopted,  cannot  do  better  than  nse  Porlto 
cement  concrete.  As  he  possesses  grayel,  let  him  mlxi 
with  send  and  cement,  in  the  proportion  of_l  cement : 
2 sand  and  6 coarse  gravel,  and  then,  having  propel] 
levelled  his  ground,  he  may  wet  his  mixture  and  lay 
down,  and  well  roll  it  on  the  surface,  the  same  as  with  I 
pavement.  The  thickness  required  will  depend  on  whetl. 
cart-wheels  have  to  go  over  it  or  not.  If  they  have  n* 
6 in.  will  be  ample,  but  if  they  have,  then  10  in.  to  12  i 
would  be  required.  E.  Q. 


ARBITRATION  ON  LIBEL. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ilabt 
shon,  of  London,  architect,  sat  in  tbe  board-roc 
of  the  Rotherham  workhouse,  to  hear  eviden 
bearing  on  a case  of  libel,  in  which  Mr.  ’. 
Blackmoor,  of  Rotherham,  architect,  was  t 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Morriss,  builder,  also: 
Rotherham,  was  the  defendant.  The  case  arc 
out  of  a building  affair  connected  with  t 
Rothorham  board  of  guardians,  who  some  tii 
ago  were  wishful  to  erect  new  wards  for  casesi 
fever  or  infections  diseases,  and  for  this  parpt- 
Mr.  Blackmoor  was  appointed  architect. 

Mr.  Morriss  charged  Mr.  Blackmoor,  in 
letter  to  the  guardians,  published  in  our  colunu 
with  allowing  the  builder  who  bad  obtained  t 
contract  to  depart  from  the  specification. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  arbitrate 
award ; — 

“Now  I,  the  said  William  Gilbee  Habersbon, 
taken  upon  myself  the  burden  of  the  said  reference,  i 
having  duly  weighed  and  considered  the  several  allf! 
tions,  proofs,  and  evidence  of  both  the  said  parties  tot) 
ing  tbe  said  matters  so  as  aforesaid  referred,  do  her! 
make  and  publish  my  award  of  and  concerning  the  se 
as  follows,  that  is  to  say  I award  and  determine  ae 
the  first  issue  joined  between  tbe  parties  ia  the  t 
action  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  the  grievance  tbe;) 
laid  to  bis  charge.  And  as  to  the  second  issue  joi 
between  the  said  parties  in  the  said  action,  I do  aa 
and  determine  that  the  alleged  defamatory  matter 
not,  nor  is,  true  in  substance  and  in  fact.  And  1 tloU  i 
award  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  said  action  ; 
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(ilaistiiT  bad  snstaiDed  damages  to  the  amount  of  21.  by 
leason  of  the  matters  in  difference  between  the  parties  in 
lhe  said  cause ; and  that  the  plaintiff*  bad  good  cause  of 
iction  against  tho  defendant  to  recover  the  said  damages  in 
iespect  of  the  said  matters  in  diCTerence.  And  I order 
iiDQ  direct  the  defendant  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  said 
nm  of  21. ; and  I do  award  and  direct  that  tho  defendant 
llopay  to  the  plaintiff*  the  plaintiff’s  coats  of  and  incidental 
lo  the  said  reference,  and  also  the  costs  of  this  mj 
^ward ; and  that  if  the  plaintiff  pays  the  above-mentioned 
I’osts,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  the  defendant  do  forth- 
Kith  repay  bim  the  amount  which  be  shall  so  have  paid, 
iffitness  my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  August,  in  the 
'ear  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
ne.” 


.MAY  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  NEVER 
ALTER  FRIENDSHIP.” 

t Bib, —Under  this  heading,  in  your  last  impression,  you 
sake  certain  remarks  with  reference  to  a list  of  tenders 
ent  in  for  works  proposed  to  be  executed,  on  which  I wish 
0 make  some  observations.  My  name  appears  as  having 
ent  in  the  lowest  price  for  three  jobs,  viz..  Nos.  7 and  8, 
(llgin-road,  and  35,  Blenheim-road,  Notting-liilJ,  for 
ilr.  L.  Russell  (architect,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse);  quantities 
nppHed  in  each  case. 

My  tender  for  the  last-named  honse  was  withdrawn, 
wins  to  an  error  in  the  calculations.  As  to  the  “ differ- 
nce  of  opinion”  seen  in  the  tenders  for  the  other  two 
lOUses,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  I think,  by  the  extraor- 
inary  way  in  which  the  quantities  were  taken  out. 

They  were  merely  a confused  heap  of  very  rough  admea- 
nrements,  scribbled  on  scrap  paper  by  several  diff'erent 
lewons  (I  should  say  very  young  and  inexperienced),  and 
rhich  were  not  pretended  to  bo,  much  less  guaranteed, 
jorrect. 

iAs  to  their  reliability.  A post-card  came  direct  from 
be  office  of  the  architect  to  the  owner  one  day,  to  the 
iffect  that  he  was  to  inform  the  builders  that  be  bad  just 
found  on  ezaminatiou  his  clerk's  iigurea  so  peculiar  that 
"hey  might  be  road  almost  anyhow, — his  “ elevens  " being 
like  “ seventy-sevens,”  and  vice  versa, — and  this  informa- 
ion  Came  when  several  of  us  had  finished  copying  and 
bartiy  made  our  estimates. 

: He  might  also  have  added  that  a lot  of  work  specified 
CO  ho  done  was  not  required,  it  being  already  on  the  pre- 
mises ; and  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the 
diQ*ereat  items  in  the  various  trades  it  was  all  higgledv- 
iiiggledy. 

in  fact,  althongh  there  were  upwards  of  sixty  folios 
jrriUea,— a crowd  of  words  and  figures, — no  quantities  at 
tJl  were  given  for  some  of  the  very  heaviest  work,  and 
ihero  were  no  drawings  whatever  provided.  Those 
builders,  therefore,  who  did  not  actually  visit  or  send  to 
jhe  houses,  not  only  had  to  guess  at  a price,  bat  the  kind 
i'f  thing  wanted  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
lifter  this  statement,  do  you  wonder,  sir,  that  there 
IhoulJ  be  a “diff’erence  of  opinion  ” as  to  what  tbe  works 
rere  worth  ? Fnsn.  j.  Gbidblb. 


: TEE  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Srn,— I perceive  in  the  RuiWer  of  tho  12th  ult.  remarks 
mspecting  the  surveyor  to  the  local  Board  of  Health  of 
bis  town,  and  as  my  name  is  mentioned,  permit  me  to 
ponble  you  with  a tew  nbservatioue. 

‘ Tour  contemporary,  the  Soulh-Easlern  Qazetie,  has,  in 
lhe  first  place,  stated  that  the  petition  is  addressed  to  the 
'llayor  and  Corporation.  This  is  incorrect.  Secondly,  it 
us  never  been  asserted  “ that  Mr.  Hall  is  not  competent 
,10  fnllll  the  duties  of  bis  olfice.”  It  is  submitted  that  the 
Oressnre  of  private  business  now  on  his  bands  must  inter- 
ere  with  and  take  up  a great  portion  of  the  time  which 
IlhouUl  be  devoted  to  the  public  service, 

‘The  existing  state  of  things  creates  dissatisfaction,  not 
BBly  amongst  the  profession  to  which  Mr.  Hall  belongs, 
put  also  in  the  building  trade,  and  with  the  ratepayers 
kaually, 

" 1 beg  to  inclose  a newspaper,  recently  to  hand,  by  which 
you  will  perceive  that  tbe  same  unsatisfactory  state  of 
, things  exists  elsewhere.  Holubb  H. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sib,— It  has  been  decided  by  the  committee  to  remove 
the  large  organ,  by  Hill,  in  the  south  transept,— it  cer- 
Itainly  ought  never  to  have  been  placed  there,  but  there  it 
was  placed,  notwitbstaading  the  earnest  protest  of  the 
late  8ir  Charles  Barry,— and  to  re-erect  Smith's  organ, 
Considerably  enlarged  and  divided  as  at  Westminster,  in 
the  vestibule  of  tbe  choir,  over  the  chancel  stalls,  which 
•are  to  be  placed  where  lately  stood  the  Nelson  and  Corn- 
wallis monuments. 

I The  errors  already  perpetrated  in  tho  works  carried  on 
iwithin  the  church  during  the  last  twenty  years  ought  to 
imske  the  committee  hesitate  before  they  recommend  for 
ladoptiou  tbe  plan  shadowed  out  above.  1 say  nothing  in 
(opposition  to  tho  removal  of  the  transept  organ  ; it  is  an 
eyesore  to  every  one  and  an  ontrage  on  the  cathedral,  and 
most  certainly  the  opinion  of  those  who  advised  its  erec- 
tion, and  Hccumpanying  theatrical  arrangements  for  a 
i choir,  ought  not  to  be  taken  when  the  adornment  of  St. 
Paul's  is  being  oousidered. 

But  I spoke  of  “errors,”  and  therefore  ought  to  ax- 
: plain  what  I mean.  Let  mo,  then,  draw  attention  to  the 
: foilowiiig  works,  which  have  been  spread  over  tho  above- 
i mentioned  period,  with  their  approximate  cost:— South 
‘ transept  organ,  ; erection  of  ditto,  8001. ; six  marble 

I ooluinns  (250L  each),  l,60uL;  lowering  the  stall-work, 

■ 700Z.;  removal  and  two  reconstructions  of  old  organ,  630Z. 
To  their  credit,  be  it  said,  the  chapter  intend  to  have  all 
! these  works  undone  ; therefore  having  the  courage  thus  to 
declare  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  mis- 
' takes  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  they  will  have  no 
part  in  their  perpetuation.  I do  earnestly  hope  that  they 
will  listen  to  Mr.  Street,  who  energetically  remonstrates 
' against  tbe  proposed  treatment  of  the  old  organ. 

But  not  only  have  we  one  of  the  first  architects  of  the 
day  advocating  the  restoration  of  the  choir  to  the  state  in 
which  Wren  loft  it,  but  the  matter  was  lately  snbmitted  to 
a committee  for  consideration,  and  though  that  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  proceed  m their  investigation,  on 
the  undecsianding  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  replacing  “ the  organ  in  the  centre,  on  a 
deep  screen,  in  its  original  position,”  yet  the  members  of 
that  oomiaittee,  feeling  that  only  one  course  was  the  right 


one  to  be  pursued,  and  that,  did  they  not  insist  on  it, 
their  reputation  would  be  considerably  compromised, 
asserted  that  the  “ original  position  would  bo  tho  best  for 
tbe  mnstcal  efi'ect.” 

With  regard  to  the  six  marble  columns,  I shall  be  very 
likely  told  that  the  1,600Z.  expended  on  them  is  not  money 
thrown  away,  as  they  will  be  set  up  in  some  other  part  of 
the  church.  To  this  I reply  that  having  been  designed  for 
one  express  object,  it  is  not  very  probable  they  will  pre- 
sent an  agreeable  appearance  when  made  to  serve  a totally 
different  purpose.  Can  it  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
that  Wren  would  have  placed,  as  is  now  being  done,  part 
of  his  beautifnl  organ-screen  as  an  inner  porch  to  the 
north  transept  ? Better  by  far  would  it  be  to  leave  the 
cathedral  intact  than  submit  it  to  tbe  present  cruel  and 
worrying  system  of  experimentalising  that  it  has  to  endure 
at  tbe  hands  of  some  few,  who  would  make  believe  that  they 
are  carrying  out  Wren's  designs. 

If  only  these  lines  shall  have  placed  the  chapter  on  their 
guard  against  having  very  questionable  works  of  art  thrown 
on  their  bands  in  the  future,  and  strengthened  them  in 
a determination  to  strike  out  a course  for  themselves  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  being  pursued— for  only  thus  will 
they  inspire  confidence  in  the  public— all  who  have  the 
interest  of  St.  Paul’s  at  heart  will  owe  you  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  insertion.  Jaites  Lupion. 

St.  Paul’s. 

P.8.— It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  many 
years  each  of  the  painted  windows  took  in  construction; 
also  their  first  estimated  cost  and  final  price.  Would  the 
information  encourage  intending  donors  P 


EARNINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

SiE, — Mr.  Williatn  Taylor’s  paper,  read  at  the 
congress  of  the  British  Assooiation,  is  enough  to 
send  the  working  classes  of  England  and  Wales 
wild  with  delight.  Jaat  fancy,  there  are 
22,704,108  aonls,  and  only  8,144,000  have  to  work, 
or  do  work ; and  what  do  they  earn  ? Why, 
267,000,0001.,  or  321. 15a.  each  a year,  or  Is.  9H- 
a day;  and  what  will  Is.  9id.  not  buy  now? 
Let  us  see  what  there  is  to  spare,  after  what  is 
barely  necessary  to  prevent  the  soul  from 
quitting  its  tenement  is  done. 

The  soul  says  most  emphatioally,  “ I will  not 
stay  in  the  house  uuless  the  following,  at  least, 
is  laid  in  every  day  : — 


2 lbs.  of  bread  .... 

3d. 

8 oz.  of  meat 

44d. 

2 lbs.  of  potatoes  . 

lid. 

Id. 

i oz.  of  tea 

Id. 

2 oz.  sugar 

id. 

Hid.” 

Now,  all  the  working 

classes  do  not  earn 

wages  by  at  least  half ; consequently,  the  other 
half,  or  the  wives  and  children  too,  have  souls  to 

retain  in  their  bodies  out 

of  this  Is.  9id.  : thus 

an  additional  ll^d.  is  required,  which  brings 
each  earner’s  expenditure  np  to  Is.  lid.,  or  lid. 
more  than  they  earn  per  day,  and  then  there  are 
rent,  clothing,  and  rates. 

Surely  Mr.  Taylor  has  greatly  under-estimated 
their  earnings,  or  some  other  class  is  making  up 
the  balance.  But  58,000,000k  are  expended  by 
them  for  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  amounts 
to  4.id.  per  day  each  ; consequently  two  sonls  are 
held  in  two  bodies  for  Is.  5d.  per  day,  and  Mr. 
Taylor’s  tone  infers  that  this  is  too  much. 

I think  tbe  spendings  ought  to  have  been  side 
by  side  with  tbe  earnings  when  giving  the 
social  position  of  any  class.  Gargoyle. 


PUBLIC  WORKS’  ENGINEERS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — The  last  Qazetie  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment contained  a notice  which  will  show  the 
aspirants  for  admission  into  this  department  in 
what  social  light  they  will  be  held  on  arrival  in 
this  country.  In  the  new  table  of  precedence 
therein  published,  the  whole  department,  with 
the  exception  of  chief  engineers  and  the  first 
grade  of  superintending  engineers,  is  entirely 
ignored ; so  that  a superintending  engineer  of 
the  second  grade  (who,  if  a civilian  who  entered 
as  an  assistant-engineer,  will  usually  be  an 
ofiicer  of  over  twenty  years’  service)  has  no  official 
rank  at  all,  and  executive  engineers  have  leas 
still,  if  that  is  possible.  The  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment is  better  represented,  owing  probably  to 
their  having  a chief  who  attends  to  his  own 
work,  instead  of  meddling  with  every  one  else’s, 
as  has  unfortunately  hitherto  been  the  case  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Their  super- 
intendents, whose  work  does  not  equal  in 
responsibility  that  of  executive  engineers,  are 
given  rank  to  ; and  certainly  the  latter,  who  have 
all  received  a special  professional  training,  and 
who  have  almost  tbe  hardest  work  and  tbe 
greatest  responsibility  of  any  class  of  officers, 
shonld  in  justice  be  granted  at  least  tbe  same 
consideration. 

But  it  appears  part  of  the  Government  plan 
to  disgust  and  insult  in  every  possible  manner. 


the  civil  engineers  now  in  their  service,  while  in 
England  they  assert  that  their  position  is  being 
improved.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  present 
grievance  is  a small  one  ; but,  sir,  straws  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  one  sees  the 
Education  Department,  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, and  all  others  treated  with  consideration,, 
and  the  Public  Works  Department  left  out,  one 
cannot  suppose  that  it  is  a chance  omission.  By' 
this  notification,  the  whole  corps  of  civil  engi- 
neers are  stigmatised  by  the  Home  Government 
as  unworthy  of  any  social  position.  I appeal  as 
one  of  them,  through  your  columns,  to  the 
Council  of  the  losbitution  of  Civil  Engineers  tO' 
take  the  matter  np,  as  one  reflecting  on  the 
whole  profession.  They  have  once  before  made 
tbe  Government  eat  their  words  on  the  infamous 
“ illegal  gratification  ” circular  ; and  in  the  reply 
published  by  Government  to  their  remonstrance, 
we  were  told  that  onr  pay  and  position  would 
soon  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  military  men. 
in  the  same  department,  so  that  this  notification 
is  a simple  breach  of  faith.  To  such  breaches  of 
faith  we  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed,  as 
eels  become  to  being  skinned.  The  pay  has  not 
really  been  consolidated,  tbe  Government  having 
devised  the  plan  of  paying  military  men  the  same 
amount  as  civilians  from  the  Public  Works 
accounts,  and  paying  them  in  addition  their 
extra  pay  from  the  military  acoonnts ; and  now, 
while  military  men  have  their  regularly  defined 
rank,  we  are  purposely  left  out,  and  a civil 
superintending  engineer  (who,  as  I before  said, 
is  an  officer  of  twenty  years’  service)  will  still 
on  all  official  occasions  take  rank  below  the  junior 
subaltern  in  the  department  who  has  just  been 
appointed  an  assistant  engineer,  second  grade,, 
or  seven  steps  below  his  superior  in  depart- 
mental rank. 

An  Eel  who  is  being  Skinned, 

AND  DOES  NOT  LIKE  IT. 

AllalMha/l. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Leeds. — At  a oonferenoe  of  master  builders 
and  bricklayers’  labourers,  Mr.  Whiteley,  master 
builder,  in  the  chair,  tbe  following  resolntion 
was  passed  : — “ That  on  and  after  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember next,  the  wages  of  the  operative  brick- 
layers’ labourers  be  advanced  Jd.  per  hour,  and 
that  fifty  hours  be  a week’s  work ; and  that  in 
case  any  alteration  be  required,  six  months’ 
notice  be  given  by  either  party  requiring  the 

same.” The  strike  at  the  large  ironworks  of 

Messrs.  Greenwood  & Batley,  Leeds,  has  been 
settled.  A oonferenoe  took  place  between  a 
deputation  from  the  men  and  the  employers, 
when  the  latter  agreed  to  give  an  advance  of  one 
shilling  per  week  for  each  man,  and  to  make 
certain  concessions  as  to  the  hours  of  work.  A 
mass  meeting  of  the  men  afterwards  resolved 
to  accept  these  terms,  and  to  resume  work. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tijne.  — The  master  builders 
and  joiners  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  have 
declared  that  the  strikes  of  joiners  and  house 
carpenters  are  at  an  end.  The  nine  hoars’ 
movement,  as  far  as  the  joloers  are  concerned, 
has  failed,  the  masters  having  filled  their  work- 
shops with  other  workmen.  The  strike  lasted 
nearly  five  months.  There  are  many  joiners 
still  out  of  work.  Considerable  excitement  pre- 
vails owing  to  fear  of  disturbances  between  the 
men  who  struck  work  and  the  new  comers.  — 
The  engineers’  strike  does  not  decrease  in 
bitterness.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  200  new  men  each  week  from 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  so  that  the  places  of 
the  men  on  strike  will  be  speedily  filled.  A 
mass  meeting  of  the  engineers  on  strike  has  been 
held,  on  the  Town  Moor,  Newcastle.  The  ad- 
dresses were  ohiefiy  directed  against  a resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  employers  in  various  in- 
dustries, appealing  for  21,000Z.,  wherewith  to 
bring  over  foreign  workmen  to  enable  the  engi- 
neeriog  trade  to  stand  out  against  the  men’S' 
demand  for  nine  hours.  Scarcely  a day  passes 
without  large  arrivals  of  new  hands  taking 
place.  One  day  about  fifty  Coruishmen,  all  said 
to  be  skilled  workmen,  were  brought  by  rail  to 
Newcastle,  and  were  taken  to  Messrs.  Abbot  & 
Co.’s  works,  Gateshead.  Serious  disturbances 
take  place  daily.  Nearly  200  men  from  Woolwich 
and  from  abroad,  who  have  during  the  past  week 
or  two  been  brought  to  Newcastle,  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  engineers  on  strike,  have  turned  out  of  the- 
factories,  and  expressed  tbeir  determination  not 
to  go  in  again  on  any  condition.  Their  com- 
plaints are  load  as  to  the  accommodation  that 
has  been  provided  for  them,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  overcrowding  and  defective  sanitary  con- 
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difcion  of  the  lodgings  in  which  they  have  been 
hoased  is  something  intolerable.  Masters  mnat 
remember  that  they  also  have  duties  as  well  as 
rights. 

Berlin. — It  is  announced  from  Berlin  that  the 
masons’  strike  there  has  terminated,  owing  to 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  men.  A German 
paper  states  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  strike  6,000  masons  left  work,  and  that 
about  2,000  of  them,  mostly  unmarried,  quitted 
Berlin.  According  to  the  same  paper  the  strike 
had  cost  the  men  about  200,000  thalers  in  wages, 
and  the  money  they  have  received  in  support  of 
tbeir  movement  has  not  amounted  to  a sixth  of 
that  sum.  About  800  resumed  work  on  the  old 
conditions.  Only  7 of  the  287  builders  and 
master  masons  of  Berlin  accepted  the  proposals 
of  the  workmen’s  committee,  and  the  chief  of 
these  have  since  withdrawn  their  concessions, 
and  are  resolved  only  to  employ  masons  on  the 
old  conditions.  The  statement  that  the  London 
■“Internationals”  voted  15,000  thalers  in  sup- 
port of  the  strike  is  not  considered  trustworthy. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  STATE 
OF  WELLS. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  last  December 
Mr.  A.  Taylor  held  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  this  town,  a memorial  having  been 
numerously  signed  charging  the  local  Board 
with  a neglect  of  duty  in  not  providing  a suffi- 
cient water  supply,  &o.  After  entering  into 
many  particulars,  Mr.  Taylor  concludes  his  report 
thus : — 

If  Holes  Ash  Spring  is  ever  to  supply  Wells 
with  water,  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  powers 
of  compulsory  purchase  is  almost  certain  to  be 
needed,  thus  largely  adding  to  the  coat  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a very  cheap  scheme. 
On  the  other  band,  in  February  last,  Mr.  Bell 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  resorting  to  the 
original  source  of  supply, — the  conduit  water, — 
only  using  modern  appliances  to  lift  the  water 
high  enough  to  insure  proper  pressure  and  dia- 
-tribution.  If,  on  further  consideration  and 
examination,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
water  from  the  spriug  in  the  garden  of  the 
bishop's  palace  prove  to  be  as  Mr.  Bell  reports 
them,  and  if  a careful  estimate  of  the  cost  does 
not  much  exceed  that  put  roughly  by  him  at 
3,0001.,  then  I consider  that  the  town  oonnoil 
are  bound  to  give  the  matter  further  and  early 
•consideration.  The  promoters  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Company  having,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
failed  in  their  endeavours,  the  question  of  the 
water  supply  is  now  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  town  oonDcil,a0  the  responsible  public  autho- 
rity for  the  city.  As  regards  their  general 
sanitary  administration,  I consider  that  the 
Town  Council  ought  at  once  to  set  about  the 
oompletiou  of  their  sewerage  system,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  offensive  matter  from  going  into  the 
mill  stream  in  its  coarse  through  the  city.  They 
also  ought  to  enforce  better  soavening  regula- 
tions for  the  removal  of  night-soil  and  solid  house 
refuso.  Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances, 
I do  not  consider  that  I oogbt  in  the  present 
inatanoe  to  recommend  the  issue  of  any  com. 
pnlsory  order  under  the  49th  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866.” 

The  majority  of  the  Somerset  towns  are  noto- 
riously in  a bad  sanitary  state.  For  months 
upon  months  we  have  reiterated  this  fact,  but 
not  until  our  monition  assumed  a graver  shape, 
and  pestilence  stalked  abroad,  has  tardy  action 
been  taken.  Wetrnst,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
some  energetic  measures  will  be  adopted,  not  in 
Eootebing,  but'in  killing  the  plague  germs  at 
their  root.  Yendora  of  poisoned  food  can  be 
squelched  by  the  due  administration  of  the  law. 
Why  should  not  those  who  are  answerable  for 
our  poisoned  water  supply  be  held  equally 
accountable  P 

Until  some  such  powers  are  invested  in  the 
hands  of  a public  prosecutor,  the  poisoning 
system  of  water  supply  in  our  towns  will  go  on 
piecemeal. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburg'h. — It  is  now  decided,  it  seems,  that 
-the  Prince-Consort  memorial  is  to  be  placed  in 
Charlotte-square.  The  consent  of  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  square  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
<^aeen  is  understood  to  have  aignihed  her  cordial 
approval  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted,  the 
memorial  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
•square  garden, — the  area  railed  off  for  its  re- 


ception being  rendered  accessible  to  the  publio  I 
by  moans  of  a broad  pathway  approaching  from 
the  east.  In  the  position  now  selected  for  it,  the 
monument  will  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
whole  length  of  George-street,  as  well  as  from 
other  streets  debouching  upon  Charlotte-square. 
To  carry  out  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
square,  and  to  substitute  granite  for  freestone  in 
the  coDBtruotion  of  the  pedestal,  something  like 
3,000Z.  will  be  required.  A portion  of  this  sum 
has  been  raised.  Several  of  the  subsidiary 
figures  and  bas-reliefs  have  been  completed. 
Mr.  Steel),  says  the  Scotsman,  still  lingers  over 
the  principal  figure,  touching  and  retouching; 
but,  so  far  as  ho  is  oonoerned,  there  will  be  no 
delay,  for  the  time  required  for  the  erection  of 
the  pedestal  will  enffice  for  patting  his  work  into 
the  bronze. 

Aberdeen.  — The  restoration  of  St.  Machar- 
Cathedral,  Aberdeen,  has  been  slowly  progres 
sing  during  the  past  two  years.  The  gallerie 
which  disfigured  its  internal  proportions,  and 
the  thick  coatings  of  plaster  which  covered  the 
massive  granite  columns  of  the  aisles,  have  been 
removed  ; the  fine  old  oak  ceiling,  blazoned  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  bishops  and  prin- 
cipal Scottish  nobles  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  been  repaired  with  care,  and  the  colours  of 
the  qnarterings  are  again  fresh.  The  whole  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles  have  been  re-seated. 
Externally  the  decaying  parts  of  the  roof  and 
stone-work  have  been  put  into  repair,  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  matters  connected  with 
the  internal  restorations,  Mr.  Gilbert  Soott  has 
been  engaged.  His  suggestions  have  been  ably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Matthews,  architect, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a committee  of 
subscribers.  Part  of  the  proposed  scheme  ot 
restoration  consisted  in  filling  the  windows  with 
painted  glass  j but  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  were  well  nigh  exhausted  when 
three  applications  for  permission  to  fill  windows 
were  made  by  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  city. 
Shortly  after  this,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Gordon  Statue  Com. 
mittee  to  devote  the  surplus  fund  at  their  dis- 
posal (about  400Z.)  to  filling  the  great  west 
window  with  paiuted  glass  as  a further  memorial 
of  the  late  duke.  This  proposal  was  readily 
agreed  to  by  these  gentlemen,  who  commissioned 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  to  execute 
the  work,  which  has  since  been  carried  out  by 
them.  Naturally,  the  much-vexed  question, 

“ What  is  good  glass  and  where  can  it  best  be 
had  ? ” had  to  be  solved,  and  at  one  time  Munich 
seemed  to  have  carried  the  day.  There  were, 
however,  among  the  committee  some  who  held 
that  Munich  glass  was  essentially  wrong  and 
false,  ignoring  in  its  most  vital  points  the  pria- 
oiples  of  glass-painting  as  practised  at  the  period 
of  its  highest  development  (the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centnries).  The  matter  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Raskin,  a letter 
from  him  was  received  by  a gentleman  in  Aber- 
deen, in  which  he  says:  — 

“ The  German  glass  is  very  delicately  executed,  and  as 
it  consists  of  pretty  sentimental  pictures  rendered  striking 
by  transparent  lights,  it  always  pleases  the  public,  partly 
as  a magic  lantern  does  children,  and  partly  because 
there  is  really  much  merit  in  the  drawing  and  finish  of  the 
work,  and  sometimes  considerable  dramatic  interest  in  the 
German  revival  of  Catholic  traditions.  But  the  school  is 
essentially  a barbarism." 

Mr.  Raskin  referred  his  correspondent  to  the 
appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  “ Stones 
of  Venice”  for  the  principles  of  right  in  glasa- 
paiuting,  as  he  views  it ; but  he  stated  that  no 
English  or  Scottish  firms  that  he  knew  of  were 
capable  of  designing  glass  in  this  manner. 
The  commission  to  fill  the  three  windows  in 
question  was  given  to  Mr.  Daniel  Cottier,  of 
London,  a Scotchman  by  birth,  and  formerly  a 
student  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  The  largest  of  the  three  windows  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  F.  White.  In  the  one  light  is 
the  figure  of  8t.  Paul,  and  in  the  other  a figure 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  window  next  in  order 
and  in  close  proximity,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
George  Reid,  A.R.S.A.  The  figures  represent 
8t.  Luke  and  St.  John.  The  third  window  is  the 
gift  of  Messrs.  Alexander  & James  Walker, 
Aberdeen.  The  figures  represented  are  St. 
James  and  Mary. 

Dumfries. — To  St.  Andrew’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  a large  addition  is  to  be  made.  The 
nave  is  to  be  lengthened  50  ft.,  with  transepts 
on  each  side  of  the  new  portion,  so  as  to  give 
the  church  a cruciform  appearance.  The  east 
end  of  the  nave  will  form  an  apse,  with  a dome. 
In  each  transept  there  will  be  a chapel.  The 
arches  of  the  transepts  will  rest  on  pillars  of 
Dalbeattie  granite  polished,  and  on  each  side  of 


the  apse  will  be  square  columns  of  red  freeaton 
with  panels  of  polished  granite.  These  columi 
will  be  ornamented  with  carving  of  scroll  wor 
The  cost  of  ground,  which  will  afford  addition 
playground  to  the  school  in  connexion  with  tl 
church,  was  1,000Z.,  and  the  expense  of  tl 
building  will  be  about  3,000Z.,  the  whole  heir 
defrayed  by  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Maxwell,  > 
Terregles. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Oldcoats. — The  new  church  of  St.  Helen,  i 
Oldooats,  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Edwai 
Challoner,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service  I 
the  (E.C.)  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  The  chaw 
is  designed  in  the  style  which  prevailed  : 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ce: 
tury,  and  comprises  a nave,  with  south  poroh, 
chancel  and  chancel  aisle,  and  transepts.  Tl 
chancel  aisle  is  divided  so  as  to  form  a chap 
and  an  organ-chamber,  separated  from  tl 
chancel  by  screens.  The  windows  have  flowii 
tracery,  and  the  arches  are  of  stone,  monlde 
Roche  Abbey  stone  is  the  material  of  the  wall 
and  for  the  roof  and  other  timbers,  the  screec 
organ-case,  traoeried  doors,  benches,  &o.,  ced 
is  exclusively  employed.  The  flooring  is 
encaustic  and  plain  tiles,  a memorial  of  tl 
ancient  Roman  pavement  discovered  on  the  si 
daring  the  progress  of  the  works  being  formi 
by  a reproduction  of  a portion  of  the  pattern 
the  tiling  of  the  nave.  The  altar  and  font  a 
of  Roche  Abbey  stone.  The  roof  is  coven 
with  tiles,  with  an  ornamental  pierced  orestin 
On  the  north  side  of  the  churoh  is  a sacrist 
communicating  with  the  presbytery,  both 
which  are  designed  in  harmony  with  the  ohurc 
The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Nioholl,  of  Londo; 
and  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Athrou,  of  Doncasti 
The  organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Forster 
Andrews,  of  Hull. 

Darlington. — The  Sohool-Chapel,  erected 
Nestfield  - street,  Albert  - hill,  Darlington, 
memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Hogarth,  the  found 
tion  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  15th 
October  last,  has  been  opened.  The  walls  a 
built  of  red  pressed  bricks,  interspersed  wi 
bands  of  black  bricks.  The  windows  are  reliev 
by  black  arch  bricks,  Lazonby  stone  for  keysto 
springers,  and  moulded  rod  brick  cornices.  T 
front  to  Nestfield-streetis  symmetrically  arrange 
In  the  oentre  .is  a triple  lancet  window,  ov 
which  rises  a lofty  central  gable,  with  projectii 
roofs,  noting  as  a canopy  to  protect  the  sto 
niche,  in  which  is  placed  a statue  of  6t.  Willia 
the  Bishop,  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
Brindley,  sculptors,  London.  Oo  each  side 
this  central  window  there  are  five  oonpled  lane 
windows.  In  the  centre  of  the  school  roof  is 
large  bell-turret  of  open  timber-work,  cover 
with  a slated  spire,  surmounted  by  a gold' 
cross.  The  east  front,  facing  to  what  will  hei 
after  be  Hogarth-street,  has  triple  lights,  t 
upper  part  filled  with  stone  tracery.  This  fro 
has  a projecting  gable,  supported  by  timt 
brackets  on  atone  corbels,  fiuiahed  with  woi 
mouldings.  The  west  front,  to  Barton-stra 
has  a similar  finish  to  the  east  front.  Frc 
Barton-street  the  building  is  entered  by  a gal 
way,  bounded  by  pillars  and  wrought-iron  ra 
ings,  leading  into  the  girls’  yard,  and  then 
through  the  principal  poroh  into  the  large  sohoi 
room,  122  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide.  The  soboi 
are  lighted  by  coupled  lanoeb  windows,  and  t 
the  three  large  triple  lights  before  mentiom 
The  walla  are  lined  with  white  bricks,  4 ft.  big 
and  plaster  above.  The  roof  is  open-timbeH 
All  the  interior  woodwork  is  stained  a 
varnished.  The  schools  are  warmed  by  b( 
water  pipes,  and  Messenger  of  Loughborougl 
patent  boilers.  The  ventilation  is  effected 
open  windows,  Sherriogham’s  patent  air-valv( 
and  ventilating  turret  in  roof.  The  boys  havt 
separate  entrance-porch  and  playground.  T 
schools  have  accommodation  for  370  childn 
and  are  fitted  up  with  Bank’s  patent  soho 
desks.  The  gasfittings  are  supplied  by  Mr.  ’ 
Dorly,  of  Manchester.  Separated  from  the  ed 
cational  department  of  the  building  by  a portal 
timber  partition  is  the  sanctuary.  The  altar 
of  Caen  stone,  and  is  divided  into  five  arose 
by  pilasters  of  Serpentine  marble,  and  these  £ 
overhung  by  vine-leaves  and  clusters  of  grap 
'The  design  is  intended  to  present  to  the  eyf 
symbolism  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  the  Lon 
Sapper.  The  whole  has  been  executed 
iJiessrs.  Priestman,  of  Darlington.  Above  t 
altar  is  a window  of  stained  glass,  and  on  ea 
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3 a stataette.  The  coet,  inolading  boundary 
,1a  and  heating  apparatus,  will  be  about 
exclusive  of  land  and  furniture.  The 
ole  of  the  works  have  been  designed  and 
ried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
ihard  Bobinson,  of  Darlington,  architect.  The 
itractors  are  : — For  brick,  stone,  and  plaster 
rk,  Messrs.  M.  Watson  & Son ; for  carpenter 
I joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  Laverick  & Foster} 
plumber,  glazier,  and  gasfittev’s  work,  Mr. 
Johnson ; for  slater’s  work,  Messrs.  Whar- 
8 ; and  for  painter’s  work,  Messrs.  Harrow, 
of  Darlington. 


STAINED  GLA.Sa. 

Hley  'New  Church. — The  east  window  of  this 
irch,  consisting  of  three  lights,  has  just  been 
ad  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late 
miral  Mitford.  The  design  and  work  were 
>oated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  York,  At 
1 base  of  the  window  is  the  following  inscrip- 
D : — “ Erected  by  friends  to  the  memory  of 
miral  Eobert  Mitford,  County  Northumberland, 

3 Hunmanby  Hall,  in  this  county.  Lord  of  the 
inor  of  Filey,  and  a benefactor  to  this  church. 

. died  June  18th,  1870.” 

Wyvenhoe  Church. — The  window  in  memory  of 
} late  Mr.  J.  Gurdon  Eebow,  M.P.,  has  been 
lOed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
arch,  and  contains  three  lights,  with  tracery 
Bnings,  of  Flamboyant  style.  The  sobjects 
J placed  under  canopies,  and  represent,  on  the 
t-hand  side,  “ St.  Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate }” 
the  right-band  side,  “ The  Martyrdom  of 
ephen  and  in  the  centre,  ” St.  Paul  prcaoh- 
g.”  The  panels  below  the  subjects,  and  also 
e tracery  openings,  are  in  grisaille  glass,  to 
rmonise  in  effect  with  the  canopies. 

Miserden  Church. — A stained-glass  memorial 
ndow  has  been  erected  in  the  chancel  of  this 
arch  to  the  memory  of  the  late  rector.  The 
Dject  is  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  At  the 
?er  part  of  the  window  is  the  company  of 
ostles  watching  the  ascending  figure  of  our 
viour  } on  either  side  is  an  angel  adoring  ; the 
lole  being  snrmonntod  by  the  sacred  mono- 
im.  The  artists  were  Mosers.  Ward  & Hughes, 
London. 

Acton  Church. — A painted  window,  dedicated 
the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  Howe,  lord  of  the 
inor,  has  jost  been  inserted  in  the  east  end  of 
is  church.  The  window,  which  has  been  put 
at  a cost  of  about  1301.,  has  been  erected  by 
e tenants  and  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased 
■bleman,  and  is  a representation  of  the  Last 
ipper,  accompanied  by  the  words  of  our  Lord’s 
rcible  command,  “Forasmuch  as  ye  eat  this 
ead,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord’s 
ath  till  he  come.”  The  window  was  designed 
id  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
iyne,  of  Covent-garden,  and  the  stonework  has 
leu  done  by  Messrs.  Keogh,  of  Sudbury. 

St.  Luke's,  Reading. — This  building  has  had 
e east  window  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
essrs.  O’Connor,  of  London.  The  entire  de- 
;n  embodies  a Te  Deum.  The  window  oou- 
jts  in  its  stonework  of  four  main  lights,  and 
acery  terminating  in  a sexfoil  ope.  At  the 
ise  of  the  window  in  the  two  central  opes  is  a 
cture  of  the  Birth  of  oar  Lord}  in  the  back- 
ound  is  shown  the  angelic  announcement  to 
e shepherds.  Ou  a level  with  this  picture  on 
ich  side  are  represented  the  Psalmist  and  the 
rophets.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  two  central 
jes  are  groups  of  saints,  representing  the 
story  of  the  Church,  looking  np  in  adoration  of 
16  Saviour  in  glory,  whose  seated-enthroned 
?are  fills  the  sex-foil  great  ope  of  the  tracery, 
be  outer  opening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fonr 
lain  lights,  and  all  the  other  openings  of  the 
'acery,  consist  of  the  angelic  host  in  attitudes 
f praise,  and  some  bearing  censers.  The  divi- 
on  between  the  subject  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
lOrd  and  His  glorification  is  treated  with  a 
iotorial  representation  of  the  manger  as  a mined 
alaoe,  according  to  some  ancient  authorities. 
dl  mere  ornamentation  is  strictly  avoided  in  the 
reatment.  Our  Lord  is  surrounded  with  the 
ainbow. 

St.  Mary’s,  AyJeslury. — This  church  has  been 
Driched  with  another  stained-glass  window, 
ilaced  in  the  sonth  chapel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ames  Ccely,  to  the  memory  of  their  only  son,  the 
iteMr.  Arthur  Jas.Ceely.  The  window  is  the  work 
f Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  London,  the  same  artists 
tho  were  employed  to  execote  the  Tindal  window 
t the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  new  window 
epreseiits  the  miraole  of  the  healing  of  the  cen- 
arion’s  servant,  as  recorded  in  St.  Matthew  and 


St.  Luke.  There  are  six  subjects,  two  in  each 
of  the  three  lights  of  which  the  window  consists, 
representing  (1)  the  centurion  dedicating  the 
synagogue } (2),  the  centurion  in  command } 
(3),  the  oenturion  watching  over  his  siok  ser- 
vant : these  three  form  the  upper  pictures  of 
the  three  lights.  Below  are  (4),  the  messengers 
coming  to  Christ}  (5),  Our  Lord  healing  the 
servant  by  His  word } (6),  the  servant  healed, 
and  the  centurion  in  adoration. 


glisttllEHCH. 

Progress  of  Co-operation. — The  manager 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Co-opera- 
tive Association  furnishes  statistics  from  which 
ic  appears  that  710  co-operative  societies  have 
made  returns  to  Government.  In  1867,  577  did 
so  } and  in  1866,  441.  As  the  number  of  societies 
making  returns  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  registered,  1,000  societies  must  have 
been  registered  up  to  this  time.  The  share 
capital  of  the  710  societies  included  in  the  new 
return  amounts  to  close  on  two  millions,  the 
exact  figures  being  1,978,2851.  To  this  must  be 
added  a sum  of  190,8951.  of  loan  capital  deposited 
with  the  societies  on  interest,  and  used  by  them 
for  carrying  on  their  business  transaotions.  The 
return  shows  the  average  size  of  shares  in  all 
the  co-operative  stores  to  be  about  11. 63.  6d.,  and 
the  average  investment  by  each  member  about 
91.  The  marvellous  profitableness  of  co-opera- 
tive trading  is  now  generally  admitted.  The 
return  illustrates  the  phenomenon  anew.  The 
net  profits  returned  by  the  710  societies  for  1870 
amount  to  604,0421.,  or  nearly  28  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  the  capital  employed.  The  Civil 
Service  societies,  which  will  probably  figure 
more  and  more  largely  upon  the  returns  every 
year,  do  not,  as  a rule,  exhibit  their  gains  for 
their  members  as  “ profits.”  They  reduce  the 
prices  of  their  goods  instead  of  giving  a bonus 
or  drawback  on  purchases. 

Hlgbam  Perrers. — The  sanitary  condition  of 
this  town  (says  a correspondent)  is  very  bad. 
Typhoid  fever  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
very  prevalent.  The  spread  of  this  disease  is 
attributed  to  the  ill-constructed  underground 
drainage  works,  which  were  completed  last 
winter.  The  sewage  matter,  which  before  had 
been  carried  off  by  open  drains,  is  now  oou- 
oentrated  in  pipes  which  are  not  properly 
flushed  with  water}  the  result,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  is  that  the  air  is  poisoned  by 
the  rising  of  deleterious  and  offensive  gases.  It 
is  impossible  to  walk  the  strotts  without  one’s 
olfactory  organs  giving  nnmistakeable  evidence 
of  this.  The  water  obtained  from  the  town 
pump,  and  from  whence  many  of  the  houses 
have  their  supply  for  domestic  purposes,  is  quite 
unfit  for  wholesome  use.  If  kept  for  a single 
night  it  is  quite  offensive,  and  a film  spreads 
over  the  surface.  In  some  houses  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  people  have  been  ill  of  the  fever, 
and  it  is  high  time  the  authorities  of  the  town 
took  some  steps  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  commonly 
reported  that  the  drains  are  very  incorrectly  and 
imperfectly  laid. 

Liverpool  Art  Exblbitlon. — ThiayearLiver- 
pool  will  probably  have  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
in  oil  and  water  colours  in  many  respects  superior 
to  anything  previously  shown  in  the  town.  The 
town  council  has  given  a guarantee  that  the 
collection  shall  comprise  only  works  of  a high 
order,  and  in  that  respect  that  it  shall  be  far 
superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  exhi- 
bition is  to  include  works  of  modern  artists. 
Four  capacious  rooms  in  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum  have  been  devoted  to  the  exhibition, 
and  the  hanging  committee  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  arranging  the  places  for  the  pictures. 
The  exhibition,  which  will  open  on  the  4th  of 
September,  will  comprise  about  200  productions 
of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day,  many  of  them 
brought  from  the  Old  and  New  Water  Colour 
Society,  the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  the  Snffolk- 
street  Gallery,  and  will  continue  open  to  the  end 
of  October.  There  will  also  be  some  statuary. 

XnteroatloDal  Exhibition.  — Mr.  Buck- 

master  delivered  a lecture  on  the  pottery  collec- 
tion of  the  Exhibition,  in  the  Albert  Hall,  on 
Saturday.  There  was  a much  better  attendance 
than  usual,  and  those  present  appeared  muoh 
interested  with  the  explanations  of  the  various 
processes  employed  iu  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  and  porcelain.  Mr.  Buckmaster  referred 
to  the  majolica  and  imitation  Falissy  ware. 


Kidderminster  IV ew  Waterworks. — These 
works  are  now  approaching  completion,  so  far  as 
laying  the  pipes  aud  the  oonatruction  of  the 
reservoir  are  concerned.  The  well-sinkers  are 
drilling  through  the  rock,  which  in  some  parts  is 
so  hard  that  they  can  only  work  down  1 ft.  a 
day,  sometimes  less.  Altogether,  they  expect  to 
have  to  work  down  to  400  ft.  before  they  get  a 
sufficient  supply.  The  reservoir  is  built  at  the 
top  of  a hill,  on  a level  with  the  top  of  St. 
George’s  Church.  It  is  200  ft.  square,  and  is 
faced  with  brickwork,  9 iu.  thick,  behind  which 
are  3 fc.  of  stonework,  padded  with  2 ft.  of 
paddle.  The  bottom  resembles  a sea-beach, 
being  covered  with  shingle,  underneath  which 
are  2 ft.  of  puddle,  ft.  of  concrete,  and  2 ft. 
of  gravel.  The  main  pipes  are  12  in,  in  diameter, 
and  the  main  and  service  pipes  are  being  rapidly 
laid  all  over  the  town.  The  reservoir  is  ready. 

The  Eondon  General  Omnibus  Company. 

The  report  of  tho  directors  states  that  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  company  during  the  half-year 
ending  30th  June,  1871,  were  267,3431.  43.  8d. ; 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1870,  they 
amounted  to26S,215J.  ISs.  5d.,  beiug  a decrease 
of  872{.  lOs.  9d.  In  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  lb71,  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  the  company’s  omnibuses  was  21,256,221  ; 
1870,  21,417,533.  The  number  of  omnibuses 
working  on  week-days  was  575 } 1870,  587. 
The  average  traffic  receipts  per  omnibus  per 
week,  was  171.  2a.  8.28d}  1870,  171.  7a.  lOd. 
During  the  half-year  seven  new  omnibuses  were 
issued  for  service  from  the  company’s  coaoh 
factory.  The  directors  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  horsing  the  tramway  oars,  and  are 
carrying  on  those  services.  The  directors  pro- 
pose to  declare  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  which  will 
take  15,3661.  IBs.  9d. } leaving  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  next  half-year’s  account,  3,2181.  ISs.  3d. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Grimsby. — Dr. 
Horne,  a commissioner  from  the  Privy  Council, 
having  made  an  inspection  of  Grimsby  in 
respect  to  its  sanitary  state,  met  the  members  of 
the  local  Board  of  Health  at  the  town-hall,  and 
laid  before  them  the  result  of  his  experience, 
upon  which  he  will  found  a report  to  Govern- 
ment. It  appears  from  Dr.  Horne’s  remarks 
that  Grimsby  is  in  a bad  condition,  with  a high 
mortality.  The  state  of  the  water-supply  is 
alarming,  and  there  is  a want  not  only  of 
drainage,  but  of  cesspits,  &o.,  as  a subatitate  for 
drainage.  Dr.  Horne  said  his  report  to  the 
Privy  Council  would  be  printed  and  a copy  fur- 
nished to  the  Board,  and  if  they  hesitated  to  act 
on  his  recommendations  he  intimated  that  the 
Government  authorities  would  step  in  and  carry 
them  out  compulsorily  at  the  town’s  expense. 

Presentation  to  Sir  Titus  Salt. — The  club 
and  institute  at  Saltaire  have  had  a meeting  in 
honour  of  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  village 
and  the  donor  of  its  public  edifices  and  park.  A 
very  large  number  of  Sir  Titus  Salt’s  work- 
people, together  with  many  of  his  admirers,  met 
in  the  leoture-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
him  an  address  and  a full-length  portrait  of 
himself  in  oil,  towards  which  there  were  2,296 
subscribers.  The  address  was  illuminated  by 
Messrs.  Armitaga  & Ibbetson,  of  Bradford.  It 
was  inclosed  in  a gilt  frame,  surmounted  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Titus,  which  bears  the 
motto  “ Quid  non  Deo  juvante.”  Accompanying 
the  address  was  a volume,  bound  in  maroon 
: morocoo,  containing  the  names  of  2,170  sub- 
scribers. The  portrait  is  by  Mr.  J,  P.  Knight,  of 
London,  the  secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

Proposed  StepbensoQ  Memorial  Ball  in 
Chesterfield. — A meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
municipal-ball.  Chesterfield,  consisting  of  depu- 
tations from  the  committees  of  the  local 
Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Association  of  Civil 
and  Mining  Engineers,  to  consider  if  terms  could 
be  agreed  upon  as  a basis  of  amalgamation  of 
the  two  societies,  with  the  ulterior  object  of 
raising  a building  in  which  both  could  be  effi- 
ciently accommodated.  A soggestion,  which 
met  with  general  favour,  was  made  that  a 
Stephenson  Memorial  Hall  should  be  erected,  at 
a cost  of  about  5,0001.,  the  shares  to  be  taken 
up  by  a limited  liability  company,  in  which  the 
two  institutions,  with  other  kindred  societies, 
could  invest  their  funds  as  shareholders. 

Pever  Hospital  for  Xelcester. — The  Cor- 
poration of  Leicester  have  decided  to  erect  a 
fever  hospital  in  that  town,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  have 
appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Barnard,  of  Leicester, 
architect  for  the  new  bnildinga. 
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lilghtnlngr. — In  a paper  addressed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  reported  by  Qalignani, 
M.  Wilfrid  de  Ponvielle  gives  an  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  lightning  a short  time  ago 
in  the  Convent  de  la  Providence,  Hue  Leolero. 
A curious  circumstance  was  this,  that  a leaden 
pipe  had  been  melted  and  bad  ignited  the  gas 
which  it  contained,  although  the  point  of  fusion 
of  that  metal  is  not  sufBoiontly  high  to  produce 
that  effect.  The  stroke  was  really  formidable, 
and  the  percussion  felt  at  considerable  distances, 
250  yards  and  more, — in  one  instance,  at  1,000 
metres.  As  to  the  ignition  of  gas  by  lightning, 
another  instance  occurred  at  the  Salpiitrifere, 
where  a leaden  pipe  issuing  from  the  wall  im- 
mediately re-enters  it  in  proximity  to  a cast-iron 
tube,  which  must  have  carried  off  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  lightning.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  heat  developed  was  enoh  as  not 
only  to  melt  the  lead,  but  to  volatilise  it  and 
ignite  the  gas.  Experiments  with  electricity  on 
60  gigantic  a scale  being  pretty  nearly  impos- 
sible in  a laboratory,  M.  de  Fonvielle  intends 
gathering  all  the  information  he  can  on  similar 
cases,  it  being  highly  probable  that  many  fires, 
the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained, 
have  owed  their  origin  to  electricity. 

Iron  Cburcbes  at  3ffew  York. — Ironclad 
churches  are  becoming  a feature  iu  New  York 
architecture.  Four  of  those  edifices  are  now  in 
course  of  erection,  the  most  insignificant  of 
which  is  to  cost  31,000  dollars,  and  the  most 
sumptuous,  61,000  dollars.  The  Brooklyn  Taber- 
nacle, capable  of  seating  3,200  persons,  was 
finished  last  year,  at  an  outlay  of  35,000  dollars, 
and  it  has  since  given  rise  to  an  animated  pro- 
fessional controversy.  It  is  a oiroos-like  struc- 
ture, having  a framework  of  timber,  inlaid  with 
brick,  fluted  iron  being  nailed  over  the  wood- 
work outside.  The  coat  is  about  half  that  of 
stone,  and  its  advocates  contend  that  the  fluted 
iron  is  a great  advantage  on  acouatio  grounds. 

IVorttaern  Arcbltectural  Students’  So- 
ciety.— By  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
a meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Lambton 
Castle  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  members 
composing  the  party  travelled  to  Chester-le- 
Street  by  rail,  and  after  inspecting  the  ancient 
church  there,  walked  to  the  castle,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Leighton,  the  resident  architect, 
who  conducted  them  over  the  building  and 
grounds.  After  leaving  the  castle,  the  modern 
church  of  Burnmoor  was  visited,  and  an  oppor- 
tnnity  afforded  for  viewing  the  memorial  window 
to  the  late  Conntess,  which  was  to  be  nnveiled 
on  the  following  day.  The  party  returned  home 
by  rail  from  Fence  Honses, 

Flushing  Pipes  and  Drains. — With  a view 
to  this  Messrs.  Harrison  & Son  have  devised  and 
manufactured  a neat  and  inexpensive  plug,  of 
wood  and  gutta-percha,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
basin  of  a closet  may  be  filled  with  water;  the 
weight  of  which,  when  the  plug  is  withdrawn, 
cleanses  the  pipes  and  traps.  If  this  flushing 
were  done  half-a-dozen  times  in  rapid  succession 
in  the  houses  in  any  neighbourhood  once  every 
day  at  or  about  a fixed  time, — say,  when  the 
water  is  flowing  into  the  cistern, — the  cleansing 
effect  on  the  sewers  of  the  district  would  be  very 
considerably  greater  than  if  the  same  quantity 
of  water  were  dribbled  away  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  have 
a plug  to  fit  the  opening  in  the  pan. 

Tbe  GoTernmentOfficlal  Shifting  System 

Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  engineer,  has  published  an 
energetic  protest  against  the  “ vicious  and  in- 
sane” system  of  short  periods  of  service,  involving 
the  frequent  renewal  of  superintendent  officers, 
which  he  declares  “has  worked  incalculable  mis- 
chief” in  our  dockyards  and  arsenals.  Under  this 
system  the  Government  are  about  to  remove 
Colonel  Dixon,  tbe  superintendent  of  the  Enfield 
rifle  factory,  which,  Mr.  Nasmyth  says,  is  “ a 
perfect  model  of  organisation,  order,  and  effi- 
ciency, and  the  admiration  of  ail  who  are  compe- 
tent to  Judge  on  such  a subject.” 

Progress  In  Slam. — A Java  paper  states 
that  the  King  of  Siam  has  abolished  slavery  in 
his  kingdom  from  and  after  the  1st  January, 
1872.  A good  commencement  has  also  been 
made  in  laying  out  of  new  roads  and  the  erection 
or  building  of  new  bridges  of  a substantial 
nature,  whereby  the  development  of  the  varied 
resources  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  will  be  much 
furthered.  The  proposed  visit  of  his  Majesty 
and  suite  to  Calcutta  will  enable  them  to  carry 
ont  plans  for  improvement  with  creditable 
vigour  and  effect. 


To  Destroy  Ants. — The  remedy  that  I have 
found  most  effectual,  says  a correspondent  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  is  pounded  chalk,  which 
soon  banishes  them  when  sprinkled  about  their 
haunts.  Melon  frames  may  soon  be  cleared  of 
them  by  sprinkling  the  chalk  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  and  they  can  be  prevented  from  going 
up  trees  by  placing  a circle  of  chalk  round  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Has  the  remedy  of  an  alkaline 
base,  such  as  lime,  anything  to  do  with  the 
neutralisation  of  the  formio  acid  of  the  ant  ? If 
so,  would  not  qaiok-lime  be  still  better,  or  the 
more  solvent  soda  or  potash  ? 

Cost  of  Slew  Workbouse  Hospital  In 
tffewcastie. — Tbe  entire  cost  of  the  main  build- 
ing has  been  11,343^.  3a.  7d.,  and  the  extras 
amounted  to  1,3011.  2s.  8d.,  making  the  total  of 
the  main  cost  of  the  building  12,6411.  6d.  3d. 
The  cost  of  the  basement  has  been  7381. 128.  Id., 
which  brings  the  total  up  to  13,3821.  ISs.  4d. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  washhouses,  not 
included  in  the  original  contract,  and  which  cost 
981L  Oa.  6d.  The  boandary  walls  and  palings 
cost  537L  43.  Id.,  and  a sum  of  2231. 2a.  was  paid 
to  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Victoria  Theatre,  Waterloo-road. — This 
theatre  is  undergoing  extensive  alterations  from 
plans  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson,  of  Haverstock-hil). 
Tbe  auditorium  will  be  considerably  enlarged  by 
cutting  the  stage  back,  and  the  whole  of  the  present 
floors  and  galleries  removed  and  reconstructed. 
The  entrances  and  staircases  will  be  re-arranged 
and  enlarged,  and  the  stage  and  appliances  re- 
placed. The  entrance  front  is  to  ba  re-stuccoed, 
and  the  flank  walls  colonred  and  pointed.  The 
contract  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  Snowdon, 
of  Harrow-road,  for  5,600Z. 

Proposed  Wew  Town-hall  for  Xydney. — 
A public  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Market- 
hall,  Lydney,  to  consider  the  best  site  for  the 
intended  new  Town-hall.  Ultimately  it  was 
resolved  that  the  site  should  be  iu  the  Moor- 
lands,  near  to  the  toll-gate.  Tbe  chairman  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  have  a new  road  made 
through  the  Moorlands,  and  offered  to  give  the 
land  necessary  for  that  purpose,  a proposal  that 
was  greeted  with  applause,  and  cordially  ac- 
cepted. 

Tbe  proposed  Public  Park  for  Staly- 
bridge. — At  a public  meeting,  the  burgesaes  of 
Staly  bridge  have  resolved  to  carry  out  tbe  long- 
projected  public  park  ; that  the  Highfield  estate, 
from  its  central  situation,  picturesque  surround- 
ings, diversified  scenery,  and  spaciona  buildings, 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  park ; and  that 
the  offer  of  Lord  Stamford  to  remit  the  chief 
rent  on  that  estate  is  deserving  of  their  best 
thanks.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  resolutions. 

Stone's  Patent  Sox. — Externally  this  is  an 
ordinary  book-shaped  box  for  letters,  accounts, 
or  pamphlets,  as  the  case  may  be ; but  it  pos- 
sesses this  advantage,  that  by  a very  simple 
arrangement  inside,  the  papers,  whether  few  or 
many,  are  held  down  at  the  foot,  and  so  can  be 
examined,  and  any  single  paper  removed  with- 
out deranging,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with, 
the  others.  The  box  is  made  of  various  sizes,  at 
a low  prioe,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

The  Xron  and  Steel  Institute.  — The 
annual  country  meeting  of  this  trade  association 
has  taken  place  at  Dudley.  The  rooms  of  the 
Dudley  Mechanics’  Institution  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  institute,  where  every  accom- 
modation was  provided  for  the  discussions  con- 
nected with  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  H.  Bessemer  is  the  president, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  past-president. 

Irish  Imitation  of  the  Vendome  Icono> 
clasts. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  blow  up 
the  obelisk  erected  at  Kingstown  to  commemo- 
rate the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland  in  1821. 
A heavy  charge  of  powder  was  inserted  between 
the  base  of  the  stmeture  and  its  pedestal ; bub 
though  the  explosion  shook  the  surrounding 
bnildings,  the  monument  remains  uninjurod. 

Four  Men  Buried  Alive  In  Watling- 
street. — Fonr  men  were  engaged  digging  earth 
in  Watling-street,  from  a ground  floor,  in  order 
to  make  an  opening  for  the  foundations  of  in- 
tended new  buildings.  Whilst  ezeavabiog,  the 
earth,  gravel,  &o.,  fell  upon  them,  and  they  were 
buried,  but  were  gob  out  alive,  though  black  in 
the  face. 

Exploration  of  the  Tiber. — A Roman  or 
Italian  arcbeeological  association  has  set  on  foot 
the  project  of  exploring  the  bed  of  the  Tiber. 


Ways  and  Means  for  the  ^London  Scho 
Board. — This  Board  has  adopted  a report  fre 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  reference  to  a st 
of  100,0001.,  to  bo  borrowed  by  tbe  Board  fr( 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  T 
Education  Department  have  recommended  t 
Commissioners  to  lend  the  money  on  the  undi 
standing  that  it  is  to  be  repaid  in  fifty  eqi 
annual  instalments. 

Sinking  of  a Steam-Boat  Pier  at  Chelse 

A narrow  escape  has  occurred  to  a great  nui 
ber  of  passengers  through  the  foundei'ing  oft 
floating  landing  pier  at  old  Battersea  Bridj 
during  the  late  gale. 

Scientific  Instruction. — An  association » 
the  promotion  of  scientific  instruction  among  t 
working  classes,  in  connexion  with  the  Gove.' 
ment  Science  and  Art  Department,  has  bf 
formed  at  West  Bromwioh,  and  on  Mono 
evening  the  movement  was  formally  inauf 
rated. 

Tbe  Army  and  Iffavy  Club-house 

Pall-mall  is  just  undergoing  a thorough  cleansi 
and  painting,  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  bei 
re-decorated.  Ail  is  being  done  under  the  sup 
vision  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect. 

Decoration. — Miss  Garrett,  a younger  sis 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Fawcett,  has  det 
mined  to  devote  herself  to  house  decoration  £ 
profession. 

Blew  Baths  at  Harrogate. — At  Harrogi 
a set  of  baths,  erected  at  a cost  of  20,00> 
have  been  opened. 


TENDERS 

For  proposed  alterations  at  the  Arran  Arms,  B( 
etreet,  for  Mr.  Goddard.  Messrs.  Bird  & Wall 
architects : — 

Ball £497  0 0 

Fish 416  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons 385  0 0 

Brown 377  0 0 

'Williams  k Son  367  0 0 > 

Morsman  363  0 0 

McLaland 316  0 0 ' 


For  alterations  at  the  Codrington  Hotel,  Elgin-n 
Notting-hiJI,  for  Mr.  Paneti.  Mr.  Pennington,  architec 

Mildwater £259  0 0 

Horne  & Postlethwaite 315  0 0 ' 

Banndera  195  0 0 i 

Mann  187  0 0 i 


For  alterations  and  decorations  to  a warehouse,  L, 
lane,  City.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect 

Hensbaw  & Co.  (accepted)  £316  0 0 


For  decorations  and  alterations  to  fittings  to  aw 
house,  Watling-street.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  acchitects- 
Lawrence  & Sons  (accepted)  £314  0 0 ) 


For  the  erection  of  school,  4c.,  in  connexion  withi 
Congregational  Chapel,  Boston-road,  Brentford. 
John  W.  Smithies,  architect: — 

Gibson,  Brothers £433  0 0 ) 

'Wiles  411  0 0 

Brunsden  347  0 0 I 

Bostel  (accepted)  318  0 0 ' 


For  new  factory,  for  the  Patent  Plumbago  Crm 
Company,  Battersea.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W 
Bookshell : — 

Bharpingtou  & Cole £3,111  0 0 ! 

Breeze  & Ramage  2,885  0 0 . 

Jackson  & Shaw  2,834  0 0 . 

Bracher  & Son 3,690  0 0 : 

Manley  & Rogers  (accepted)  ...  2,657  0 0 I 


For  new  scbools,  teachers*  residences,  &c.,  at  Miassj 
and  Lee,  Bucks.  Quantities  supplied,  Mr.  Ai 
Vernon,  architect 

Clarke  & Hobbs  

Beavell 

Hunt  

Woollams  

Corby  

Hononr  S Castle 

Holland  

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co.  . 

Snell 

Spicer  

Clarke  & Holland 

Smith  & Fincher 

Fincher  

Almond  

Johnson  

Taylor 


..£1,680  0 0 ' 
..  1,60}  0 0 I 

..  1,600  0 0 ' 

..  1,551  0 0 ‘ 

..  1,545  0 0 ' 

..  1,487  0 0 ■ 

..  1,490  0 0 

..  1,476  0 0 

..  1,453  0 0 

..  1,430  0 0 

..  1,375  0 0 

..  1,305  0 0 

..  1,302  0 0 

..  1,299  0 0 

..  1,285  0 0 

..  1,250  0 0 


For  corn  store.  Abbey,  Reading,  for  Mr.  R.  Gate 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  Brown,  architects 

Wheeler,  Brothers '' 

Barnicoat  

Dunn  

Matthews  (accepted) 


0 0 


For  residence  at  Birdshill,  for  Mr.  Henry  _Ho 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Davis 

Harborno  J61,0G1  7 4 

Partridge  1,050  0 0 

Jeffory  4 Pritchard 1,040  0 0 

Tnigg  & Fowke 1,039  0 0 

Blooie 1,026  10  0 

Parton  (accepted)  1,024  19 
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r ftlteratioDB  to  No.  71,  Aldermanbupy,  City,  for 
n.  CiialTey  & Son.  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson,  architect 

Carmody £219  0 0 

Ring  & Son  2L2  0 0 

Colls  & Son  2r0  0 0 

Sewel  & Son  137  0 0 

Tyle 167  10  0 

Bosh  ....  168  0 0 


t the  erection  of  St.  Raul’s  Vicarage.  Quantities 
ilied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Dans  : — 

Sweet  .£1,683  17  0 

I Sapcote  & Son  1,340  0 0 

Bloore.., 1,630  0 0 

Parton 1,477  0 0 

Wilson  & Son  (accepted)  1,403  0 0 

Barker  & Son  1,426  0 0 

» factory  at  Small  Heath,  for  Mr.  T.  Bhakeepear. 
itities  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Daris 


Partridge 

Matthews  

Harborne  

W.  & B.  N.  Smith  

Parton 

Sapcote  & Son  (accepted),,. 
Muuntford 


..£1,8C 

1,663  0 0 
1,G2S  16  0 
1,624  0 0 
1,699  0 0 
1,698  0 0 
1,495  0 0 


Swindon  ISew  Town  sewerage,  Messrs,  Bass  & 


Wilcox  & Co 

Bugbird  

Bowles 

DoTCr  

Hover,  Dowel,  & Co.  , 

Wigmore 

WaiQwrigbt  

Kicholls  

Potter 

Brown  (accepted)  .... 


£5,927  0 
..  3,630  0 
3,516  19 
..  3.408  13 
3,231  0 
3,127  0 
..  3,ino  0 
..  2,975  0 
..  2,950  0 
..  2,850  0 
..  2,634  0 
..  2,603  0 


(Or  alterations  and  additions  to  stables,  &c..  Bed  Lion 
iel,  Barnes.  Messrs.  D.  Haylock  & Son,  architects : — 

I Mansell  £265  0 0 

Cooper  220  0 0 

Picking  • 198  10  0 

Hearn  (accepted)  194  10  0 


'or  the  erection  of  new  warehouses  in  Cow  Cross-street, 
st  Smithiield,  for  Messrs.  Keevil  & Best.  Mr.  G. 
im  Burn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 


Dove,  Brothers 

Browne  & Robinson 

Hill  & Sons 

Williams  & Son 

Elkington  

Scrivener  & White  (accepted).. 


£3,493  0 0 
0,606  0 0 
6,274  0 0 
. 6,640  0 0 
, 6.123  0 0 
, 6,338  0 0 


or  finishing  four  houses  and  shops,  Balbam-terrace, 
jham.hill,  for  Mr,  BIcukarn.  Mr,  Berriman,  sur- 


.Allen  & IfOver  

Barker  

Smith 

Eiscock 

Robinson  

Beeves  & Giller  

Bigg 

Hewell 

Grainland  & Moore 

fiargeant 

Tull 

Carr 

Warr  

Day 


610  10  0 
495  0 0 
491  0 0 
485  0 0 ! 


For  new  west  wing  to  tbe  Museum,  Maidstone, 
ibert  Bensted.  architect : — 

Anscomb £2,034  0 0 

Davis  1,905  0 0 

Holloway  & Elmore 1,899  0 0 

Vanghan 1.895  0 0 

Church  1.844  0 0 

Cox,  Brothers  1,790  0 0 

Clements  .So  Wallis  l',789  0 0 

Bridge 1,725  0 0 

Avard  (accepted) 1,674  0 0 

Abnott 1,667  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


A C.— Rev.  J.  7.— M.  L— 0.  A.— C.  0.— E.  C.— C.  C.—H.B.W.— 
IP.— B.-J.  *1.— Mra.  B.— Dr.  M.— A.  B.-W.  D.— 

* 80D.-S..  Bon.  * R.— C.  U— E.  E.-R.  ill.-E.  B.— B.  B.- 
Inou  L.— W.  B.  lyA.— J.  B.— F.— A.  P. — M.  L.  (we  must  decline  to 
lert  letter,  no  pereonal  reference  having  been  ui.de  to  btm).— 
iDcrete  v.  Brick  (in  buch  a elluallon  roncreto  might  be  need,  under 
oper  directions,  with  a saving  of  money). — J.  W.  T,  (not  yet  given) 
•Qugoyle  (In  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

AU  (tatemenis  of  facts,  lists  of  Xenden,  Ac,,  muit  be  accompanied 
• the  name  and  addieis  of  tbe  sender,  not  neeesearily  for 
ihUcatloD. 

Koia— Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
iblie  meeiings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


I NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

' Aimertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
feeVs  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
n TRVRSDAT. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ng  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
'.ddressed  to  “ ITie  Publisher  0/  the  Builder," 
fo.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
hmmunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'Editor"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  /otTesti- 
iONiALs  left  at  the  Qffi.ce  in  reply  to  Adv&'tise- 
nents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
iNt,T  should  be  sent. 


BatH  and  Other  Balldlng:  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t8,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application,  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — ^Advt.] 

A GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  INVEST  a 

r\  small  amonnl  In  a gennine,  non-speculatlve  BUBINESa, 
where  bis  architectural  knowledge  wonid  he  available.— Addreu, 
with  full  particulars,  to  182,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

PURVEYOR  wanted.— In  pursuance  of 

fO  the  Ecclesiastical  Dllapldallons'  Act,  1871.  31  and  35  Vic.  0 43, 
a BURVEYOK  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  Diocese  of  Lon'ton.— Par- 
ticulars may  be  ascertained,  on  personal  application,  at  the  Offi:a 
of  J.  B LHE,  E«q.  the  Bishop’s  Secretary,  2,  Broad  Sanctuary.  West- 
minster,—Applications.  made  lu  writing,  mutt  be  sent,  together 
with  tsstlaiouials,  or  copies  of  tes'tmouials,  to  the  above  Office,  on 
or  before  the  23rd  of  SkPrEUBER.  Applications  can  be  received 
only  from  those  who  hive  been  in  the  profejsiou  seven  years  from 
their  article*. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

Wilt'll.  am.  UPPER  TTT.iMEa  STREET. 

LOBDON,  E.O. 

I'-i'i  I Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

^ FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

HAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
HighoBt  Style  of  Art. 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sol®  Importers  of  BABBEZAT’8 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub. 
V~  liehers  of  French  and  English  Books 

1.-'  i 1 ' Bli'i  Hi  of  Design,  2 vole.  Price  258. 

T eeds  waterworks.— Wanted,  a 

1 J MANaGER,  to  Superintend  the  Construction  of  Works  at 
the  Fewiion  Easervoir.  uuder  the  direction  of  tbe  Waterworks 
Committee.  Salary,  250(.  per  annum,  with  houee  and  coele.— For 
further  Inrormaitoo.  apply  to  Mr.  EDWARD  FlLLll'BR,  ClvU 
Eugineer,  IS,  EaBi-parode,  Leede.  AppHoatlona  muse  Ue  eeut  In  on 
or  beforeTHUR-rDAY.  the  7lb  of  BEPfEMBER  next,  addieteed  to 
" Tbe  Waterworks  Committee,  'Town  Clerk's  Office,  Leeds,"  and 
endorsed  " Manager  of  Works."— By  order, 

CAPEL  A.  CURWOOD,  Town  Clerk. 

Leeds,  Ifiih  AQgast,1871. 

AAT" ANTED,  a person  to  undertake  the 

V V entire  MANAGEMENT ofaaold-esiabilibed  CHURCH  and 
HOUSE  DKCOBATION  BUSINES.-i  in  the  North  of  England.  Must 
be  oapabie  of  giving  designs  and  fnraishing  estlm-t-e.  Payment  by 
a liberal  salary  aud  cummLaslou.— Appllostiou,  with  references,  to 
Messrs.  KEENLEYdIOE  A FORSTER,  Solicitors,  Newcaslle-ou- 
Tyne. 

ANTED,  an  energetic  BUILDER’S 

Y V CLERK,  who  Is  practically  acquainieJ  with  the  making  up 
of  aocouDte  and  the  price  of  materials  and  labour.  Those  not  having 
good  references,  or  nut  wrlllMg  a good  band,  or  have  not  a willing 
dleposltlOD,  will  oblige  by  not  applying.  Otherwise  address,  in  own 
hondwrltleg,  stating  hours,  terms,  Ac.  to  181,  Office  of  "The 
Builder," 

AAT’ANTED,  in  Dublin,  a Man  thoroughly 

Y V competent  to  undertake  the  CHARGE  of  a SAW-MILL  and 
RETAIL  TIMBER  aud  SLATE  E8TABLI3UMSN T.  He  must  be 
accustomed  to  Uie  coutrol  of  men.  and  have  hod  experienoe  in 
siniilsr  einployroeui.  — Apply  by  Utter,  with  copies  of  tesilmonlBls, 
to  R.  F.  Y.  cate  of  Messrs . Smith  A Son,  Abbey-street,  Dablin. 

THE  FURNISHING  OF  DWELLING  HOUSES. 

Second  E-Iltion,  revised.  In  equire  crown  8vo.  wlih  about  ninety 
IllUitraUoDS,  (noludlng  tbUcy-three  full-pnge  Plates,  of  which 
fourteen  printed  m colonra,  price  I8j.  cloth. 

TTINTS  on  HOUSEROLD  TASTE  in 

jm  FURNITURE.  UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  D ta'U. 

By  CHARLES  LOCKE  RA'TLAKB,  FR.LRA.  Architect. 

“ In  every  sense  au  excellent  work.”— iformny  Pott. 

"Hr.  Fasllake  dlsconiiss  clearly  and  s„uudJy,  and  his  work  is 
capitally  illuB’rated  by  examples."— AfJieniritVb. 

‘■The  illastrallons,  averv  important  aud  interesllng  portion  of 
the  work,  are  judteioudy  selected  and  well  ex>ost»l."— A’jiamiiier. 

"A  valuable  and  useful  handbook  for  any  one  who  wiehes  to 
adorn  bis  bouse  with  the  quiet  pleasures  of  artistic  fitness  and 
grace."— Zoiuion  Prvirv. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO,  Palemoster-row. 

Y Y concern,  a fl'rst-clase  BUILDER’S  FORR'VAN.  He  most  be 
thoroughly  competeut  lo  lay  out  and  superintend  work*,  take  out 
quauliiies,  make  out  estiruatee  aud  accounts,  and  tu  condnet  gene- 
rollya  large  business.  Llbeial  terms  will  be  given  to  a good  man 
with  large  experience —Apply  by  letter,  etatiog  terms,  aad  with 
copies  of  teitimonials  or  reference,  to  £.  F.  Y.  ctre  of  Messrs. 
Suilib  A Sell,  Aobe> -street,  Dublin. 

\,\I ANTED,  a first-class  DECORATIVE 

YV  ARTIST,  ORAINBR.  and  SIGN  WElrBR.-A.'ply  to  Mr, 
THOMAS  BEN'ILEV,  Suiff^rd-street,  Lungtou,  Stolfordebire. 

WANTED,  a Person  to  CURE  SMOKY 

YV  CHIMNEYS  at  Biyawater  (no  cure,  no  pay).— Apply  to  Ur. 

TO  STONE  CARVERS. 

XXT' ANTED,  SToNE  CARVERS  ; a Figure 

YV  Catver  preferred.- Address,  C.  W.  HARRISON,  Archi- 
tectural Stone  Carver,  178.  Great  Bruuswiok  streei.  Uu  ilia. 

rpRADES  UNIONS.— The  Rights  of  Labour 

1 and  Capilat-Slrikes— I.cckcnte—ArbUratlon— Apprentices— 

Piecework  — Phorl  Time  — Foreign  CoropetlUon  — Co-operatlvo 
Far.neiBbipi— Fsetory  LeglslaiioD,  Ac.  A series  of  Important 
arilcles  by  ibe  Secritsry  of  the  LaDour  Repie-entatlon  League, 
giving  the  real  views  of  ihe  working  m«n  on  these  auhjecis.  will  be 
con-inenced  In  ihe  MECHANIC’S  MAGAZINE  of  BAIURDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  Otb,  and  continued  from  week  to  week. 

WANTED,  a MAN  to  WORK  a 

VY  MOULDING  MACHINE.  Must  undertland  his  bustnesf. 
One  who  has  wuik  d Robiuaon’a  preferred.— Apply  at  tbe  Dart- 
mouth Sawmills,  Forest-hllL 

Y\7 ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly- 

Y V pr-ctlcal  ASSISTANT,  in  a Surveyor's  Offiee  in  Sheffield.— 
Apply  in  owu  baodwriiiug.  with  specimen  Of  tractug,  and  slating 
terms,  to  R.  B Box  K,  Sheffield  Dally  Telegraph  Office. 

rpHE  MECHANIC'S  MAGAZINE  of 

1 Science,  Patents,  and  Mannfsetures,  EDgltieerlng,  Building, 

Railways,  Telegraphy,  Phipbuildlng.  Factory  News.  Ac.  (estabILbed 
48  yeais).  ,1s  ihe  oldisi  technic. 1 journal  m the  world.  Price  4d. 
weekly.— Ite,  Fleet-itieet.  and  may  be  ordered  of  all  newsvendors. 

V\/ ANTED,  an  energetic  YOUNG  MA.N, 

YV  as  TRAVELLER  to  a MONUMENTAL  M.aSON.  on  salary 
and  commlssloD,— Aeply,  by  let.er  only,  stating  refereucai,  to  A.  H. 
45.  Burton-street,  Burtou'cceacaut. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

EE-IsaUE  OP  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD  WORKS 
PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  J 0 B B I N 8, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  EOLBOBN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Hfimoire  for  the  Professional  Man  and  tbe 
Operative.  Being  a Series  of  Worklug  Drawings  to  a Urge  scale, 
exeiupilfylng  the  Arrangement  aud  Details  ad.ipied  in  carrylugout 
tbe  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  aud  Private 
Edifices.  In  Eighty  rarts,  2s.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Four  Volumes,  bound 
in  clutb.  Twel's  Ouineas. 

N B.— This  work  U exientively  used  in  ihe  Science  and  Art 
Dep.iitment,  South  Eeusmgton. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Series  of  Examples  of  BDriched  Pelails,  aud  Accessories  of 
the  Architecture  i,f  Great  Britain.  By  JAULd  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  In  Forlvelght  Parts,  3a.  each;  or  in  Two  Volumes, 
bound  In  cloib,  eeveu  Guinea*. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Ueasntod  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING.  Architect.  In  Thirty-eight  Pajte,  Ss.  OJ.  each  ; or  In 
Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth.  Five  Guiueas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

ExUlblllng  some  ef  tbe  best  Examples  In  Great  Britain.  From 
Drawings  and  Measurementa  lakeu  on  tbe  Spot,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMAN 
and  J.  R.  JOBBINa  In  Forty  Parte,  2s.  8d.  each  ; or  In  Two 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth.  Five  Quinesa. 

AKCHITKCTUHAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NATAL, 
MILITARY,  & MEDIAIVaL  DRAWINGS, 
Landscape,  Sale  Flans,  Railway  Plans,  aud  Seetlons  Lithographed 
in  tbe  best  slyle.  Bills  uf  Quantities.  Clicular  Notes,  Invoices, 
Catds,  and  every  description  of  Coinmotvial  and  Colour  Priotina. 

J.  JOBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURl’,  UOLBORN.  LONDON,  W.O. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

XYT^-A-NTED,  an  experienced  and  expeditious 

YV  DRAUQHl’SM'N,  well  up  in  deaign  and  deialL— Apply, 
wi'h  epecimens,  SATURDAY  or  MONDAY  next,  te  Mr.  GREEN, 
No.  22,  Pinaburyplace,  BO. 

TO  JOBBING  UaN  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

WANTED,  a HANDY  MAN,  to  do  the 

YV  GENERAL  REPAIRS  of  oome  small  HOUStt  PROPERTY. 
Couetant  empluymrnt  Will  be  glveu, — Address,  14ti,  Office  of  " The 
Builder,''  sutiug  what  the  appliuaut  is  capable  uf  duiug, 

TO  SMITHS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

Vy' ANTED,  a Man,  who  has  a thorough 

YV  prsciical  knowledge  of  heallug  by  bo(-water,  and  la  a good 
mecbauical  drau^btsmao. — Apply  t>  HAYWARD  BROfilBRS, 
Mauufaclurliig  Ironmongers,  Uut-Water  aud  Kitchen  Eugineai's,  79, 
Cotuhili,  E.C. 

TO  PLUMBEBS.  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

Tj^OREMAN  WANTED,  to  Manage  a Branch 

X.  Buglnesi  in  a market  town  near  Loadoo.  Must  be  a good 
plumber,  painter.  Ac.  Will  live  on  the  premises.  Good  rsfercu  iet 
lequDeJ  os  to  ability  and  character.  Must  be  married, — Address, 
staling  wages  rrquiicd.O.  PRESTON,  Fast-office , West-eud.  Ktiburn. 

T^OREMAN  OAS-FiTTER.— WANTED, 

X?  for  a large  Provincial  Town,  athorooghly-experlouced  Miu  aa 
FOREMAN  of  GAS  FriTBBS  and  MAIN  LAYERS.  He  moat  be 
compoieiit  to  make  out  es.lmates.  Salary,  1401. — Applicatlonr, 
sta  Ing  age,  aud  encleilng  coplee  of  teetimoulals.  to  be  addieued 
E.  8.  L.  care  of  Ur.  Klug,  11,  Bolt. court,  Fleot-iCtBel,  RO. 

QHOP  FOKHMaN  (energetic),  WANTED, 

by  a Ixmdou  Fiim,  capable  of  taking  the  management  of 
Iium  Bixty  to  seventy  Joluers,  and  must  be  thoroughly  couver>ant 
wi'h  woud-wurking  miichiuery.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  etatiog 
salary  required,  aud  full  portlcu  ara,  to  B.  W.  MUes’a  Library, 
Upper  street,  Ishngioa,  N. 

T~'IME  is  MONEY. — All  who  employ  work- 

X men  should  tend  Six  Blamps,  and  by  return  of  post  they  will 
receive  samples  of  Workmen's  lime  Sheets,  aud  oiuer  Forms  hy 
Which  time  is  eonomiaeo,  and  bo  -s-kaeplog  (acilltatsd.— MBBRITT 
A HATCHER,  Printers,  Orecera' Hall-court,  Poultry,  E.C. 

T^NGLIcsH  CEMENT.  — A solid  Dutch 

ri  House  desire  to  enter  luto  conneciions  with  Manufociureis 
ot  pure  aud  superfiue  Cement,  to  be  appointed  as  SOLE  AGENTS  In 
Ibe  NETHERLANDS.  Attention  wiU  be  paid  only  to  those  who 
•upply  tbe  best  article.— Pleaeo  addrese,  letters  post-paid,  to  A.  N, 
care  of  B.  U.  Siaujereberg,  Cockbaudelasr  Oppert,  No.  52,  Rjtter- 
dsm,  Hollaud. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

X BUILDERS  and  Others  deaitiog  a really  good  system,  can 

have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDBKS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  ofl'ered  lu  *'  The  BuUder," 
No.  1.180,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  tnauy  large  firms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Slogle  Eutry,  suiuble  for  email  bulldere.— 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  SU  Qeorge’s-coad,  Kegeai’s  Park,  Loudon. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

YV  CARPENTER  and  JuINER.  Has  a good  kuowle'’gS  of 
plane,  specilicaituus,  and  acoouuts.  Used  to  all  kinoa  of  fiitloge 
and  jobuing  geneially.  — Addross,  W.  No.  8,  PalmeretOQ-stceet, 
Qroeveuor  Para,  S.R. 

PARTNrRSHIP.— WANTED,  a Gentle- 

man  with  5001.  — money  (0  be  thrown  into  tbe  bu.lneas  of 
HOUSE  PAINTING  and  DECO  RATING.  Undeniable  rafereuces  to 
be  given  and  received. — Addre-s,  T.  J.  at  Messrs.  Oorderoy's, 
Sntveyom,  17,  Ki>  g Willianj-sireet,  Cnaring-cross.  London,  W.C. 

\17 ANTED,  immediate  EMPLOYMENT 

VV  as  DRADOaTSMAN,  COLOURIST. 

VEYOE,Ac.  Aged38  1mariled). 

Addr^^.'o'.  Pne^eridgo^  Ware,  Herts.  

pARTNERbHIP. — A Gentleman  of  con- 

r slderable  experience  In  the  profession,  and  having  a smal- 
pisctlce  of  bis  own,  woulu  be  glad  to  TBEA  D for  a MINOR  SHARE, 
lu  a weD-e-ratlistaed  PliACTICE.  In  London,  and  tbe  ptoviuces. 
Commnaicatioa  s atrictly  confldentlaL — Address,  173,  Office  of  "The 
Builder.” 

TO  uAW-MILu  PRoPRlBrottii.  BUILDERS.  AND  01HEU3. 

lOWN  OR  COUNTnY.  .^—.TVTaniXT 

YTT ANTED,  a S iT a ATION,  to  SH  AEPEN 

VV  .«d  wock’. .r  T.k.  Cl.,,. 

SiratAS,'!,.  wf  wiii—wAifc  s.a. 

[Sept.  2,  1871. 


TO  CJTR  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRiCTORS. 

^HE  Advertiser  seeks  a RE-ENGAG] 

k MBNT,  AC  boms  or  AbroAd.  Has  sacceiifallj  carried  < 
large  pabllc  works,  sod  has  a prsctlcAl  knowledge  of  saiTe^io;  a 
lereUlDg,  draioage  works,  Ac,  Teetimonlala  (ram  eminent  en 
and  others. — Address,  B.  Fost-offlce,  Ashford,  Ulddleeex. 


TO  ARCHITECra. 

Quantity  taker  and  measure: 

of  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORAl 
ASSISTANCE.  Tense  aa  mty  be  aereed  npon.— Addn 
8DRVBTOB,  35,  Tbomton-street,  Brlxton-road.  8.W. 


TO  BOILDEB8  AND  OTHERS. 

■ttrANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

W TION  aa  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Has  be*n  at  the 
trade  sizy'-ars.  Wageelow.  AgedS3. — Address,  A.  T.  19,  New.street, 
Kennlngton  Fark-road. 


'IIT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  GRAINER.  4c.  in  A London  firm.  Willing  to  fill 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

7" ANTED,  by  a Man  of  considerable 

experience  and  nnexoeptlonable  reference!,  BKICKWoRE, 
b per  Rod.  with  or  wlthont  scaffolding.  Town  or  country,— Ad- 
--S  R.  MOORE,  116,  Ledhury-road,  Elys'—'— 


TO  BUILDERS. 


IIT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

VV  OAGEMENT  In  a Bnllder’e  Offlo*.  Good  j liner  anc 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  En- 
gagement, either  u AGENT  or  MANAGING  CLERK 
and  SURVEYOR  to  a Bnilder  or  Contractor.  Manager  to  a Building 
Estate,  or  any  position  of  trust.  Aged  30.  Married.— Address, 
M.  Q.  S,  Bond-street,  Holford-equare,  W.O. 


TO  BUILDBBS. 

WANTED,  by  a SHOP  FOREMAN  of 

JOINERS,  a SITUATION.  Used  to  piecework  and 
tnechinery,  So.  No  objection  to  the  country,  Good  reference.— 
Addrees.  T.  C.  City  Wharf,  Long  Dltton,  Hurtey. 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T V a BE-kNGAGESIBNT,  ae  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Fif  een 
years' experienc.  No  objection  to  go  abroad.  Good  ref-rence  from 
’"■t__eugagement.— Address,  E.  B.  5,  Lawrence-place,  Klllott-ioad, 


North  Bill 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OIHEE9. 


W7 ANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  40,  a 

T T SITUATION  as  TIME  or  STOKE  KEEFER,  or  in  any 


XU’ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

T T GAGEMFNT  in  a bnilder’s  offica  Four  years  in  an  arcbl- 


...  years  in  i 

tectsoffice.  Good  refereucoa.  Salary  moderate.-AdJress,  8.W. 
164,  London-wall,  E.C. 


'lU'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  Constant 

TT  EMPLOYMENT  as  JOBBING  BBICKLAYBB.  PLA8TKBEB, 


. . _ - 3 BBICKLAYBB.  PLA8TKBEB, 

)r  SLATER  tVlIIIng  to  atsist  at  anything  else  ebouH  the  former 
all  short.— Address,  J.  8.  30,  Heathpool-street,  Hall  Park,  Pad- 


TO  PLUMBEEB  AND  BUILDERS, 


"U^ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

T I SITUATION  as  good  PLU.M  DEB,  and  fill  np  time  in  other 


TO  IIME,  CEMENT.  BBICK,  AND  TILE  MERCHANTS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent 

M-in,  an  APPOINTMENT  aa  MANAGER,  WHARF  CLERK, 
or  COLLECTOR.  First  class  reference.  Right  years  last  employ 
Age  35.— Addrets,  J,  W.  4,  Craveu'd  bnlldlnge,  Newcaslle-strco-- 
etrand.  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

"l^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man  and 

T T thoronchly  good  PLUMBER  and  OASFiTTBR,  a JOB  or 
SITUATION  as  THREE- BRANCH  HAND.  Has  no  objeciloo  to  take 
plomblng  piecework  if  required.  Good  reference  csn  be  given.— 
Addres!,  J.  Q.  64,  Abbey  street,  Bermondsey,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TUANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECTURAL 

TT  ASSISTANT,  of  six  years’  experience,  a RE-ENGAGE- 
UENT.  Is  a neat  diangbtsman,  and  well  up  in  contract  and  detail 
drawings,  Termi  moderate.— Address,  K.  13.  Wansey-streeb,  Wal- 
wortb-road.  Southwark,  8.E, 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  HAW. MILL,  PROPRIKrORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  an  active  and  experienced 

Young  Man,  aged  27.  a RB-BNGAOBUEN  F.  either  aa 
FOREMAN  in  a S«Ie  Yard,  or  to  Take  Management  of  a Saw  Mill 
Town  or  connire.  Unexceptionablerefertucee.  — Address,  M.  E.  3.  8L 
Peter’s-ilre--t,  Hackney-road. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

SITUATION,  as  SECOND  or  ASSISTANT  CLERK  ' 
BUILDER'S  OFFICE  in  Loudon.  Has  bad  five  years*  experiei 

the  building  trade,  both  at  the  bench  sud  the  works,  and  fc. 

last  ten  monihs  in  the  office.— Addreee,  A.  Z.  Mr.  Alderlou’s, 
Statlontr,  Broadway,  Ealing,  W. 


J ABCeiTECTd  AND  BUILDERS. 


TU'ANTED,  by  a practical  PLASTERER 

f T and  SHOP  HAND,  just  ccmpleling  a large  job,  a RE- 
RvnsnFMir.VT  ■■■  wnnieMsio  w.n  


BNOAOBMENT  as  FOREMAN,  or  Piecework.  Well  ^nalnted 
with  the  manufeclure  of  arthKectsral  and  garden  tmbeillstii 

DeUil  drawing  and  modelling.  Any  part  of  the  United  Kii.^ 

First-class  reiereueea  from  architects  snd  builder!.— Address,  V.  0. 


WTO  JOBBING  BOILDBRB  AND  DECORATORS 

ANTED,  a KB -ENGAGEMENT,  tj 

an  exp^ienced  Men,  as  WALKtNGlFOREMAN,  and  to 
assist  in  Ibe  Office.  Well  op  in  prime  cost,  messuring  general 
jobbing  Ac.-Addreei,  A.B,  8,  C.aremout-vlllas,  Albsrt-tosJ,  Sou  th 
Norwood. 


WANTED,  a EE-E^GaGEMENT,  by  a 

ihorooghly  competent  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Well  up  in 
iberontlne  of  the  office,  preparation  of  plans,  taking  outquauii- 
tlet,  measurmg  all  klnde  of  work,  estimating,  4c.  P.aciically 
acquainted  wlih  the  trade.  Flrst-claas  ref<-re-.CeB.— Address,  IID 


Office  of  '‘The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  -f  BUILDING  WORKS  on  a 
Gentleman's  or  Nobleman's  Estate.  Th^  Advertiser  isa  thoroughly 


practical  Man  of  great  experience.  Understands 

price  of  maieriali,  and  can  have  the  blgheat  of  r 

from  late  empluyer,  alto  testimonials  of  a very  high  class, — Address, 
A.  B.  35.  Noribatnpton-road,  Clerkenwell,  R.C, 


TO  CEMHTERY  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 


TU-ANThD,  a SITUATION  as  LETTER 

T V CUTTER  end  GENERAL  MA=ON.  in  lor  near  London.— 


Addreati  A.  B.  23,  Charlotte-terrace,  Lyhan-road,  Brlxtor,  S.W. 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 

VV  or  Contractor's  Office,  at  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Age  21.  Has 
been  four  or  five  years  in  one  brf.ue.- Address,  R.  C.  3,  Ciomwell- 
terrace,  Lower  Wanrtsworth-road.S  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  BELLr 

V V UANOEB.  by  a thorooghly  practical  Man.  Also  under- 
stands the  electric  eyitem  of  bell-work.  Has  been  nsed  to  fi'et-clsss 
work,  speaking-pipas,  4c.  Town  or  country. — Address,  U.  T.  3. 
No,  57,  'Wardour-street,  Soho  London,  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

VV  rienced  mlddle-ated  PLUMBER.  Undentand*  the  whole 
of  the  branches  well.  gasfittlDg.  pl»in  s'nc-work,  iron  pipe. work, 
and  the  hydranlio  ram.  Town  or  country.  Surrey  preferred. — 
Address,  R.  H P.  4,  Cambridge-piacs,  Hook's-land.  Peckbam. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a respect- 

VV  able  Man,  aged  S5.  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER.  GLAZIER, 
and  PLAIN  ZINCWORKKR,  or  as  a thorosghly  good  General  Hand 
in  jobbing  work.  Willing  to  make  hitneelf  generally  useful  in  any- 
thing required  in  general  line  of  jobbing  otk.  Wages  noobject. — 
Address.  H.  J.  40.  Boston-place,  D <rset-equsre,  Marylebone,  N.W. 

TO  ABCHITHCTa.  METAL  WORKERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  General 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  a thoroughly  qualified 

architect's  asdstant,  and  well  versed  la  wrought  and  hammered 
ironwork,  In  Medisval,  IttUan,  snd  other  iiyles.  Good  detail 
dr-nghtsman.  Salary,  2 guinea'  per  week -Address,  FRANK, 
No.  18,  Sherbome-street,  BlHUdford-sq  'are,  N.W. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a 

V V Surveyor's  or  Land  Agent’s  Office,  by  a Y'onng  M«n. 

Age  74.  Is  a good  dranghtemao,  and  writes  a very  good  baoit.  Has 
had  five  or  six  years'  expeilcnce  at  home  and  In  the  oolonles.  and 
has  been  acenstoroed  to  all  sorts  of  ont-of-dooT  work.  Good  re- 
ferences snd  testimonials.- Address  A.  R.  C.  4,  Spencei's  Belle-Vae, 
Rath. 

YirANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  or  as  STAIR- 
CASE Hand.  No  ohjictlon  to  the  country. — Addresi,  M.  L.  11, 
ThornhUl-street,  London.  N. 

WANTED,  a RF-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

V V the  Conntry.  Salary  21.  Is  well  acquainted  with  detail  and 
working  drawings.- Addree*.  Y.  Z.  8,  Upper  Parade,  Leaml  ngion. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  qualified  ASSISTANT.  Nine  years  and  a half  experience, — 
Good  reference!.— Addre**,  12. 'Office  of  " The  BulHer." 

TO  ARCHIFECT.S,  NOALP.MEN.  4c 

■\17ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  aa  GENEB  AL  8UPERTNT8N  DENT 
on  an  Estate.— Address,  J.  DAVIS.  Jessie  Villa,  Brodsrick-rond, 
Tooting,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDBP.8  AND  OONIRACTORS. 

■\17' ANTED,  a RE-ENG  a GEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  JOB. 
Thoronghly  experienced  'n  all  biilMiae  matiers.  A joiner  by  trade. 

Fix  years'  good  tctimonlals  from  his  last  employers. — Address,  145, 
Office  of  ■■  Th©  Bnilder." 

^ITANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGMENT,  by 

V V a thoroughly  practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  of  many  years' 
exrerler  ce  in  all  branches  of  the  bull  Hog  b islaes*.  Folly  acquainted 
with  the  rouiine  of  eetate  works  can  prepare  pl'Ui  and  working 
drawings.  First  claae  re  ereoces  and  teiilmonlals  from  previous 
eropioyera. — Address,  W.  Post-office,  Aldraie.  Lnndoo,  E.C. 

TO  bUILDERF,  4c. 

■\ArANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERA!.  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  os  FOREMAN  of 
JOINERS  and  CARPENTERS.  No  oltjeotlon  to  be  Woikiug  Fore- 
man if  required,  or  would  take  atay  quantity  of  carpenters'  or 
joiners'  work,  piecework.  Good  references.  Has  carried  good  jobs. 
Address,  JAMES.  4,  Oxford  Market.  uxfjrJ-e  traet,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACroua 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Jib,  by  a Ih-Tcnghly 
rractical,  energetic,  and  sober  Man.  ‘i'bor'Ugbly  acquainted  with 
drawings,  salting  out.  and  measurer  of  every  deecriptioa  of  w irk  ; 
wi'h  good  management  o' workmen.  Age  37.  Carpinter  and  joinsr. 
First-class  references.  Town  or  coantry. — Address,  8.  P,  7,  East- 
road,  BuBeld  Highway. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

T^TANTED,  an  immediate  ENGAGE- 

VV  MENT,  by  a Qp-t-rate  ASSISTANT,  Well  np  in  all  the 
dutiesof  an  Architect's  Office,  and  able  to  take  the  management  of 
same.  Five  yeira' las' eugagement  io  a London  office.  Goodrefer- 
ence’. — Addrees,  Q.  P.  Doning'on,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRAOrORA  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  clever  official  and  practical  Man.  of  several  years'  expe- 
rience, Thoronghly  competont.  Well;  educated.  Good  address,  an  d 
highly  reipectabl*.  Terms  moderate.  Country  J not  objected  to.— 
Address.  No.  120,  Office  of  '■  The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTd. 

H E Advertiser,  who  is  an  efficient 

L DrangbUmau.  4c.  desire!  a RE-KNGAOEMENT  in  Loudon. 
First-clMS  references.  — Addresa,  A.  G.  3,  Bastm-terrace,  Brltish- 
street.  Bow. 

TO  ARCHITECT.^. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  aged  19,  is  desirous  of 

X an  ENGAGEMENT  as  ASBiarANT,  Can  trace,  draw,  and 
colnur,  and  assist  in  estimating.  Salaiy  no  object.— Address.  F,  M, 
Mr,  Smith’s,  Architect,  Buugay,  Suffolk. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  8UBVEYOR9. 

H'^HE  Advertiser,  accustomed  to  prepare 

1 General,  Detail,  and  Perspective  Drawings,  Bills  of  Estimates, 
aud  acquainted  with  Land  Surveying,  desires  a SITUATION  Imme- 
diately, First-class  testimoniale.  Salary  moderate.— Addrees,  W.  J. 
Post-office,  Coleman-street,  E.O. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^HE  Advertiser  (aged  32),  having  been 

1 practising  for  the  last  five  years,  would  be  glad  to  ASSIST 

in  an  Office  where  there  is  plenty  to  do,  apon  moderate  terma 
Small  but  Improvng  practice  "f  his  own. — All  letters.  In  confi- 
dence. to  No.  16,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TO  aRCHIlEuTS. 

Advertiser,  having  served  six  years  as 

X an  Articled  Pupil,  will  ehorlly  be  open  to  an  ENGAGE  dENT 
In  a good  Office.  Is  a neat  draughtimau,  and  has  a general  know- 
ledge of  msasnrlug  off,  abstracting,  and  'billing  builder's  work.  A 
moderate  salary  will  oe  taken,  as  bis  pn-  cipal  object  at  present  is  to 
improve  himself.  Tesllinonial-  and  refeiences  on  applicaiiou.— 
Addieas.  luTA,  Cara  uf  Mr,  J.  W.  Bishop,  Juc.  Prlncess-ier’ace. 
Ripon,  Yorkthire. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  LOCAL  BOARDS,  WATER  OB  GAS 
COMPANIES. 

T^HE  Advertiser  requires  an  ENGAGE- 

X MENT  to  SUPERINTEND  f e BUIL'  ING  and  REPAIRS  of 
an  ESTATE,  the  arraugeiuent  of  water  or  gas  supplies,  collecting, 
uita-uring,  es’lmatiug.  taking  plans.  4c.  4c.  Unexceptlouabie 
references  aa  to  ability  and  steadiness.— Address,  by  letter,  A.  G.  C. 
No.  16,  Peicy-street,  Tottenham-court-road. 

TO  BUILDFRS  IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 

PLASTERING  WANTED.  To  fii 

I Ubonr  only,  or  material  and  labour,— Addresi,  J.  B.  I 
Bayley's,  Post-office,  13,  Newland-tarrace.  Kensington. 


PLASTERING  WORK  WANTED. - 


_ idy  Man  U open  to  TAKE  PLASTERING  WORK 

COKTBaCr,  or  to  act  aa  Working  Foreman.  Good  references  can 
to  character  and  ability.  Labour  only.  — Aldreis,  7 
DAVST,  1,  Swinbroke-road,  Acklain-road,  Notting-bllL 


TO  BUU.DBR8  AND  OTHERS. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  the  Adve 

tleer,  or  Job  as  piece,  who  ii  a thorough  writer,  graioer,  4c 
having  practical  knowled.e  of  hense  painting  In  general,  Town 
conntry. — Addre>a,  A.  B.  S,  Matlborongh-road,  Bisex-rcad,  Islingtc 


pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a R1 

\._V  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  np  in  conslmcllon.  Qordrefetst 
and  testimonial*.  Salary  modera'e.  No  objection  to  the  ccunti 
Address,  R.  B 2,  O eat  James-strte»,  Hoxt 


or  COLLECTOR,  &c. — A Youi 

.y  Ma'i  of  considerable  experience  requires  a SITUATION.  1 
ihj*ctlon  to  an  engagement  of  an  evening,  or  willing  to  keep  trade 
nen's  b ;ok<.— Address,  ALPHA,  26,  Palmenton-street,  Yotk-roi 
Batteraes,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A draughtsman  desires  an  ENGAGl 

MRNT.  London  preferred, — Address,  CCELKBS,  Whittles 


A WRITER  and  GRAINER  (in  Oil,  Spiri 

iX  or  WaUr)  wishes  for  a Constant  SITUATION.  Can  sh( 
paUem-boarda  if  requited.  Willing  to  fill  np  time  at  painting. 
Address,  K.  C.  6,  Earlewood-cottigas,  Edwarda-street,  Greenwich 


A N efficient  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT  of 

J\  SITUATION  or  a JOB.  Can  fill  uptime  painting,  g’asli 
gaiflttlng,  4c.— Address,  PLUMBER,  63.  Marylebone-lane,  W. 


A PERSON,  of  good  address  and  busine 

habits,  regnirea  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING  FORBM. 
of  PAIN'l  ERS,  for  a lob  or  permanency.  Good  references.— Addri 
J.  F.  0.  Bulheilaud  piace,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


A GOOD  GRAINER  and  WRITER 

open  for  an  ENG  AQKMESr.  Twenty  years'  experience 
all  branches  of  house  decoration.— Addreis,  A.  M.  |7.  Ccois  stre 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  8URVETOBB,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

YOUNG  Man,  aged  22,  is  desirous 

. an  KNOAOEUENT  as  IMPROVER.— Address,  D.  B.  G.  J 
iD-road,  Dalstan,  N.K. 


, N ARCHITECrS  ASSISTANT  see 


.iX  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Perspective,  coiooriog,  flgnt  . 
itmughteman.  Ueelens.  ExcelUut  testimoniale  and  referencei 
QUEST,  Augusta  House,  High-street  West,  PepdletOD,  Maiichest 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A gentleman  desires  a RE-ENGAGl 

/A  MENT,  in  a healthy  locality.  Abont  eight  years’ expsHeOi 
r leading  officer.  High  character.  Salary  secondary.  Beard  ai 
loglng  Initeal  accepted.  Satisfactory  testimmlaU. — Addrci 
FIDES,  Posi-ilflj6,  Buxton, 


A WELL-EDUCATED,  respectable  Mi 

requires  a SITUATION  as  JOINKK'd  MACHIXI; 
Thorooghiy  ussd  to  preparing  all  kinds  of  Joiners’  and  shop-titti 
werk  by  ma  hinery.  Can  m«ke  all  cut'.ers,  ih«rpen  t saws.— Addn 
llACHINISr,  12,  Vernon-road,  Roman-road,  Noith  dow. 


A 


COMPETENT  PLUMBErt  desires 


SITUATION.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  at  other  hraneb 

Wsget  not  so  much  an  object  as  a constant  siruaiSso.  Five  yei 
good  character.— AddrtSB, I W.  ALLEN,  3,  Clifton-street,  Noi 
Fioibuiy. 


TO  AROHIFEOTS  AND  B.NGINBBHd. 

Afresh  engagement  is  r 

QUIRBD  by  a first-class  CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  the  high 
prs-itlcal  acilliy  and  expe-ience,  with  the  highest  of  lefersncei 
Address,  A.  B.  Messrs.  Nash  4 Spratt,  130.  Clapham-road,  3 W. 


TO  CONTRACTORF,  BUI  CDEHS,  4o. 

A GOOD  accountant  ai 

XA  DBAUOHTSMAN.  welt  versed  in  building,  4c,  OFFER8 
SERVICES  at  a moderate  sa  ary. — Address  to  A.  191,  Clarendi 
road,  Nottlng-hll',  W.  


TO  QRAINERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

An  experienced  Man,  with  a small  capiti 

wishes  to  meet  with  some  one  requiring  a WOKSI 
PARTNER  in  a JOBBING  BUSINESS,  or  to  BUtt  a Builnesi. 
which  both  tbetr  services  conld  be  utilised,— Address,  J.  ED  WAR  C 
Post-office,  New  Cross-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  good  and  practic 

ASSISTANt  desires  an  ENOAGBUBNT,  eithsr  in  an  office 
as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  l-iist-claas  references,  and  spscimsos 
ability  submitted.  Many  years  with  Last  employer.  Aged  34 
Address.  89,  Office  of  - The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

An  experienced  ACCOUNTANT,  ESI 

MATOR,  and  MEASURER,  who  has  a practical  knowla 
o[  the  trade,  and  much  p-actlce  in  working  np  neelrcted,  com 
caletl,  partoenblp,  and  executorship  acioun's  and  value  .ion,  desl 
an  ENGAOEMB.bT.  Terms  moderate,  or  by  per  uentage,  if  P 
ferted.— Address,  N,  N.  N.  Mr.  Ridgway'a,  1,  Islington -green,  Loude 


rMPBEIAL  FIRE  INSUKANC 

L COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall.  RW. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  700,)00(, 


PARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.' 

OBOBOE  ELL  & CO.  BuUders  of  Carts.  Vans,  Wage 
Trucks,  TTolleys,  Ac.  Contractors' and  Builders' Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS.  TRESTLES.  SFBPd.  rtWINGISO 
SCAFFOLDS.  PICK- HELVES.  HAMMER  HANDLES,  4a 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises.  i 
Barrows,  Dobbin  and  other  Carta,  Intended  for  exportation, 
made  by  machinery  so  aa  to  be  Interchangeable  In  tbeix  parts. 

dcaffoMlne.  t*iA<ier»,  Barrows.  Trestles.  Steps.  Ac.  L*"‘  ""  H'n 
BKQLlaH  TIMBER,  SPOKES,  FELLOES,  STOtlKS,  FENCING,  I 
Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & 00. 

BUSTON  WORKS,  S66  amt  868.  KUSTON  ROAD,  N.W,  and 
BRIDGE  WHARF,  BISHOP'S  BOAD,  LONDON,  W 
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French  Solutions  of 
Social  Difficulties. 

ITHIN  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  ap- 
peared iQ  Paris  a 
work  by  a some- 
what remarkable 
person,  M.  Godin, 
the  wealthy  mann- 
faotnrer,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Pa- 
milistere  at  Guise, 
who  is  now  a mem- 
ber  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It 
entitled  “ Solutions 
Sooiales,"*  and  is  an 
attempt  to  classify 
sooial  difficulties 
and  to  suggest 
means  by  which 
they  may  be 
moved.  It  contains 
also  a statement  of 
social  requirements, 
and  unfolds  plans 
by  which  more 
comfort  and  happi- 
ness can  be  at- 
tained by  more  people  than  the  usual  mode 

)f  life  permits.  We  say  usual  mode  of  life 
idvisedly,  because,  if  we  follow  M.  Godin 

aright,  in  the  acute,  abrupt,  positive,  personal, 
and  discursive  meditations  of  his  book,  we 
must  allow  that  the  community  of  families  now 
established  at  the  Familistere  are  getting  as 
much  comfort  and  happiness  in  return  for  their 
properly  organised  labour  as  they  could  expect 
to  have.  It  is  now  about  six  years  since  we  gave 
an  account  of  this  e8tabliBbment.+  We  may 
repeat  that  it  is  a group  of  buildings  containing 
model  homes  for  the  workmen  and  women  em- 
ployed by  M.  Godin  in  his  factories  and 
foundries ; which  are  not  only  fitted  with  many 
sanitary  appliances,  but  provided  with  stores  on 
a principle  akin  to  co-operation,  besides  nume- 
rous arrangements  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
partake  of  luxuries,  or  the  equivalents  of  riches, 
suoh  as  bathe,  restaurants,  amusements,  music, 
schools  for  their  children,  nurseries  for  their 
infants,  well-kept  gardens,  &o.  Hitherto  the 
Familistere  has  been  described  only  by  visitors. 
Now  we  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
founder’s  own  explanation  of  it,  and  learning 
the  working  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  that 
induced  him  to  build  it.  The  history,  descrip- 
tion, and  account  of  the  management  of  this 
experiment  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work.  It  is  the  main  social  solution.  But  there 
are  others,  equally  thoughtful,  to  be  made  out 
in  the  autobiographical  details  and  sooial  and 
political  treatises  of  which  the  rest  of  it  is 
composed. 

M.  Godin’s’  “Social  Solutions”  were  com- 
pleted  before  the  investment  of  Paris  by  the 
Germans ; but  this  event,  with  the  subsequent 


_ • Solutions  Sociales.  Par  Godin,  Fondafeur  dn  Fami- 
listCre  de  Guise,  Chef  d'lodustrie  en  France  et  en 
Belgique,  Meinlire'de  I'AssembliJe  Nationale.  Paris  : A 
le  Chevalier,  Rue  Richelieu;  Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  Rue 
Richelieu.  Broielles : OlBce  de  Publicity,  Rue  de  la 
Madeleiuo.  1871. 
t See  vol.  ssiii,  pp.  689,  815, 


civil  war,  delayed  the  publioaLion  of  his  work  till 
the  present  time.  It  was  undertaken,  he  de- 
clares, as  a preservative  from  the  tempests  he 
saw  brooding  on  the  social  horizon,  and  be  little 
thought  the  storm  would  have  burst  upon  his 
country  before  the  book  appeared.  If  he  set 
himself  to  write  it  again,  therefore,  he  would 
have  to  make  some  slight  alterations  to  adapt  it 
to  the  present  aspect  of  political  affairs ; bub  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work,  his  cogitations,  convic- 
tions, and  solutions,  would  be  the  same.  With 
this  preface  he  presents  it  to  his  compatriots  for 
the  general  welfare.  We  will  now,  without  com- 
ment, put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  views 
of  this  energetic  philanthropic  French  manufac- 
turer. 

His  first  chapter  is  divided  into  two  headings, 
fantastically, — the  incubation  of  social  ideas  and 
the  social  idea  in  action.  But  the  first  division 
contains  little  more  than  the  statement  that 
though  passion  for  material  interests,  earthly 
vanities  and  authorities  may  induce  France  to 
abandon  her  civilising  mission,  Frenchmen  will 
ever  be  faithful  to  a love  of  progress  and  liberty, 
except  a polite  apology  for  the  literary  workman- 
ship of  the  book,  which,  owing  to  his  constant 
contact  with  workers  in  the  field  and  foundry,  is, 
he  is  afraid,  less  polished  than  it  might  have 
been.  In  the  second  he  relates  that  his  friends 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  give  publicity  to  his 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  comfort  of 
the  seotion  of  mankind  of  which  he  saw  so  much  . 
and  he  replied  that  it  appeared  to  him  better  to 
act  than  to  talk ; and  that  for  a long  time  he 
meditated  and  acted  in  silence,  till  he  had 
accomplished  the  foundation  of  the  Familistere, — 
till  his  Utopia  was  a fiouriahing  success.  But 
now  he  desires  imitators,  and  there  is  no  longer 
occasion  for  careful  silence.  Ho  proceeds  in 
chapter  the  second  to  give  an  aoconnt  of  his 
childhood,  because  from  his  earliest  remem- 
brance, when  he  sat  upon  the  form  of  his  village 
school,  and  when  he  worked  in  the  atelier  of  bis 
father,  when,  eleven  years  and  a half  old,  he  had 
already  begun  to  think  of  the  great  undertaking 
of  his  life, — when  he  left  home  and  began  his 
career  as  an  ouvrier,  working  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night, — this  thought  was 
ever  before  him  : — “ If  I am  able  to  elevate  myself 
above  the  condition  of  an  o-wurier,  I will  look  for 
the  means  to  render  a workman’s  life  more  sup- 
portable and  enjoyable,  and  to  raise  labour  from 
its  abasement.”  The  third  chapter  tells  us  how 
he  founded  a new  industry, — the  manufacture  of 
cast-iron  stoves, — and  set  op  as  a master,  or  chef 
d'industrie.  The  various  divisions  in  a working 
day  in  different  parts  of  France  are  discussed, 
for  Paris  has  but  eleven  working  hoars  while  the 
provinces  toil  on  for  twelve  and  thirteen.  The 
various  modes  of  payment  are  also  mentioned. 
Payment  by  the  hour  is  set  forth  as  superior  to 
that  by  the  day,  because  it  is  then  no  longer  the 
desire  of  the  workman  to  endeavour  to  shorten 
his  time;  but  payment  by  piecework  is  placed 
above  either.  To  prevent  the  usual  jollification 
and  idleness  that  take  place  in  a large  factory 
when  all  the  men  receive  their  money  on  the 
same  evening,  either  weekly  or  fortnightly,  M. 
Godin  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  his  men 
alphabetically  into  sections,  and  of  paying  them 
fortnightly,  but  on  four  different  days  of  that 
fortnight,  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  By  this 
means  they  are  nob  all  in  funds  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  is  nob  the  old  inducement  to  stand 
treat  and  be  treated  : the  allurements  of  the 
cabaret  have  ceased.  And  all  fines  deducted 
from  wages,  either  for  breach  of  regulations  or 
defective  work,  he  hands  over  to  the  caisse  de 
secours,  the  equivalent  of  our  sick  funds.  These, 
then,  are  two  of  his  solutions. 

The  fourth  chapter  drifts  away  from  practical 
experience.  It  is  devoted  to  the  democratical 
principle.  Man  has  his  rights,  and  one  right  is 
that  those  who  create  riches  should  enjoy  them. 
. A.  man  has  a right  to  be  a free  and  independent 


citizen,  ennobled  by,  first,  politioaU,  and  then, 
sooial  reform.  Whilst  M.  Godin,  however,  was 
tnrning  over  in  his  mind  these  facts,  and  the  best 
mode  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  a large 
industry  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  workpeople,  the  events 
of  1848  occurred,  and  the  development  of  the 
prospects  be  began  to  form  was  postponed. 

He  proceeds  to  discuss,  with  much  sympathy, 
the  Socialism  that  occupies  itself  with  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  individuals,  not  by 
reforming  the  constitution  of  empires,  but  by 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  renovation; 
after  that,  the  St,  Simonism  that  demands  that 
politioal,  religious,  and  administrative  direction 
should  be  given  to  philosophers,  artists,  and  in- 
dustriels  i then,  the  impracticable  Communism 
that,  he  expounds,  is  the  protestation  of  industry 
irritated  by  the  nnjust  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  prodnotion,  and  only  another  name  for  col- 
lective despotism  ; and  more  minutely  still,  the 
associative  principle  elaborated  by  Charles 
Fourier,  as  an  indication  of  the  various  trains  of 
thought  that  were  occupying  men’s  minds  at 
this  time,  each  of  which  was  entertained  by 
large  circles  of  Frenchmen,  and  regarded  as  the 
real  solution  of  their  social  difficulties.  Emi- 
gration to  Texas  appears  to  have  been  the  next 
hope  of  these  ardent  spirits,  after  they  found 
that  the  Eevolution  of  1848  was  of  no  advantage 
to  them ; and  M.  Godin  invested  100,000  francs 
jn  the  project  of  colonisation  brought  from 
America  by  M.  V.  Considerant  in  1853.  His 
experiences,  and  loss  connected  with  this  scheme, 
however,  made  him  resolve  to  listen  to  no  plans 
for  social  reform  that  he  could  not  work  out  by 
himself. 

Under  the  beading,  F^aves  des  Iddes  Sociales, 
workmen’s  towns,  or  les  citds  ouvrieres,  are  next 
discussed,  and  suoh  French  inventions  as  “ fra- 
ternal architeotnre”  and  “social  architecture” 
introduoed  to  the  reader.  Workmen’s  houses, 
especially  those  of  la  did  du  Qrand‘Homu, 
Mnlhouse,  Guebviller,  and  Colmar  are  described, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  these,  comparatively 
model  dwellings,  pointed  out.  Then,  in  another 
section,  these  facts  are  quitted  for  meditations  - 
workmen  continue  to  create  riches,  and  continue 
to  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  riches  procurer 
labour  continues  to  produce  all  that  makes  life 
agreeable,  but  the  life  of  the  labourer  continues 
to  be  surrounded  by  disgusts,  and  in  contact 
with  misery  : labour  rears  superb  edifices,  and  the 
labourer’s  own  habitation  remains  inthe  condition 
of  that  of  primitive  ages.  The  “crime  of  war” 
continues  to  be  perpetrated.  Bevolving  these 
mysteries  in  his  mind,  M.  Godin  resolves  to  seek 
out  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  law  and  end  of 
bis  creation  ; and  he  finds  that  labour  is  part  of 
the  law,  but  not  all ; and  that  life  is  the  law  of 
Man  cannot  live  without  activity : acti- 
vity is  labour : labour  is  production,  consump- 
tion, and  distribution  : it  is  the  aliment  of  life. 
Man  fulfils  the  law  when  he  does  all  he  can  for 
the  good  of  life.”  This  discovery  reverberates 
through  many  pages.  Investigations  into  the 
importance  of  the  conservation,  maintenance^ 
and  duration  of  life,  lead  up  to  right,  duty,  and 
justice:  right  is  liberty,  duty  is  fraternity  and 
charity,  justice  is  truth.  To  farther  explain  the 
wants  of  man,  the  divisions  of  his  brain  are 
illustrated,  and  the  requirements  for  the  welfare 
of  each  faculty  stated.  The  right  to  live  in- 
volves subsistence,  lodgiag,  raiment,  pure  air, 
light,  space,  cleanliness,  salubrity,  and  V hygiene; 
and  these  involve  the  rights  of  production,  labour, 
industry,  invention,  and  science ; the  rights  of 
consumption,  economy,  possession,  conveniences 
of  life,  justice,  sovereignty,  and  liberty ; the 
rights  of  repartition,  control,  participation,  func- 
tions, and  directions  ; the  rights  of  social  protec- 
tion, seonrity,  affiliation,  distinction,  and  usefal. 
ness.  Evexything  is  good  that  is  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  life  : everything  is  evil  tha ; 


opposes  an 


obstacle  to  it.  Wo  shall  see  presently 
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that  the  Familistfere  is  in  accordance  with  the 
aw  of  life,  and  that  it  places  within  the  reach  of 
ts  residents  most  of  the  rights  above  enume- 
rated. 

But  thoogh  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  four- 
teenth chapter,  we  have  not  yet  come  op  with 
the  social  palace  in  question.  The  action  of 
nature  and  man  is  explained.  Nature  has 
created  the  elements  upon  which  man  has  to 
imprint  form,  movement,  and  thought,  and  has 
placed  them  at  his  service.  Riches  are,  there- 
fore, composed  of  two  parts, — the  work  of  nature 
and  the  work  of  man.  To  produce  riches,  and 
to  make  a good  and  just  employment  of  them, 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  destiny.  Being  the  re- 
sult of  the  industry  of  man,  he  has  a right  to 
enjoy  them.  By  this  ronte,  II.  Godin  conveys 
his  readers  to  architecture  once  more,  and, 
eventually,  after  many  reverberations,  specula- 
tions, ramioations,  and  calonlations,  within  bail 
of  the  habitation  of  man  that  is  really  in 
accordance  with  his  progress, — the  Familiat&re, 
that  has  been  seen  so  long  in  the  offing.  But 
we  are  not  yet  permitted  to  enter.  Caverns, 
wigwams,  snow  huts,  stone  hubs,  tree  huts  of  all 
kinds,  tents,  pre-historic  dwellings,  cabins, 
feudal  cbiiteaus,  village  bouses  iu  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  town  houses,  are  shown  in  wood- 
engravings,  successively  j and  then  we  come  to 
illubtrations  of  the  model  dwellings  of  the 
Grand- Hornn,  the  houses  of  the  Aozin  Company, 
the  Mulhouse  houses,  the  model  houses  shown  as 
Danish  and  from  Antwerp,  in  the  Exposition  of 
1867,  and  learn  there  is  not  so  much  improve- 
ment in  them  as  there  is  in  the  aubatitatiou  of 
stalls  and  stables  for  the  natural  shelter  that 
animals  were  left  to  iu  old  times.  The  poor  littl<? 
mean  house  that  archibeoture  has  hitherto  de- 
signed for  the  workman  is  a wrong,  from 
M.  Godin’s  point  of  view.  The  rich  are  nob 
obliged  to  have  their  linen  washed  in  their 
private  apaitments:  they  have  laundries.  The 
workman  should  have  the  same.  The  children  of 
the  rich  have  nurses  and  bonnes,  plenty  of  clean 
linen,  toys,  amusements,  instruction,  and  general 
care.  Those  of  the  workman  should  have  the 
same.  His  infants,  instead  of  being  left  to  ory 
in  the  cradle,  or  to  bo  lugged  about  the  perilous 
streets  by  another  child,  should  have  their 
nursery, with  proper  appliances;  and  his  children, 
when  able  to  walk,  instead  of  being  left  to  their 
own  devices,  should  be  cared  for,  amused,  and 
gradually  instructed.  These  eqaivalents  of  riches 
are  added  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Familist^ra. 
This  social  palace  he  bslieves  will  be  the  model 
dwelling  of  the  future,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  exact 
manner  of  its  details,  but  as  an  example  of  a 
building  erected  in  acoordanoe  with  the  wants  of 
human  nature,  and  consequently  in  snbjection  to 
the  laws  of  life.  When  the  workman  turns  his 
face  homewards,  it  is  to  a palaoe,  aod  nob  to  a 
hovel.  There  is  uo  tiring  distance  to  walk.  He 
may  meet  bis  children  coming  out  of  the  sohools 
as  be  goes  into  bis  bouse  for  his  meals,  and  he 
can  purchase  his  dinner,  skilfully  cooked,  if  bis 
wife  has  been  working  too,  and  partake  of  i'. 
with  her  and  them  in  their  own  apartment.  He 
can  purchase  any  of  the  necessaries  of  consump- 
tion without  the  profit  of  the  intermediate  shop- 
keeper. Should  he  be  single,  ho  can  have 
ready-furnished  rooms  ; should  ha  be  sick,  he 
can  have  accommodatiou  and  attendance  away 
from  distractions;  or  if  the  invalid  should  prefer 
to  remain  in  his  own  dwelling,  he  may  hire  an 
extra  room  for  his  nurse  or  frionds- 

This  is  the  grandest  of  II.  Godin’s  social 
solutions.  For  the  small  house  he  subatitutes  a 
ponion  of  a palace,  with  a free  right  to  con- 
veniences only  to  be  found  in  the  abodes  of 
the  wealthy,  and  to  a participation  in  privi- 
leges that  only  the  highest  intelligence  and 
administrative  powers  oonld  bring  together. 
Eventually,  M.  Godio  suggests  it  will  bo  pia- 
sible  to  heat  such  a palace  so  effectually  iu  winter 
as  to  preclude  the  necos&i'y  of  each  resident 
warming  his  own  apartment.  Bub  here  the 
philanthropist  would  probably  find  th-it  what 
one  person  considered  only  just  warm  and  com- 
fortable, another  person  might  deem  too  hob,  as 
in  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament.  Just  qs  it  is 
a step  in  civilisation  to  have  secured  the  venti- 
lation of  the  palace,  another  to  have  laid  on 
water  to  each  story,  a third  to  have  removed  the 
necessity  of  laundry  operations  being  carried  on 
in  a dwelling,  a fourth  to  have  done  away  with 
the  perils  of  darkness  by  the  illumination  of  the 
courts,  galleries,  staircase?,  andw.c.s  with  gas  all 
night,  80  it  would  be  a fifth,  however,  to  have 
heat  distributed  throughout  the  fabric.  Frater- 
nity and  concord,  we  find,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
this  desirability,  and  it  is  nob  till  they  are 


further  developed  that  it  will  be  accomplished. 
Now  that  we  have  the  Peabody  and  similar 
buildings,  we  may  look,  perhaps,  with  more 
distrust  at  M.  Godin’s  organisation  than  we 
might  otherwise  have  done.  It  is  only  fair 
to  bear  in  mind  that  his  labours  were  pioneer 
works  commenced  twelve  years  ago.  He  en- 
deavoured to  secure  order  and  tranquillity  in  his 
palace  by  placing  it  away  from  the  clang  of  the 
workshops  and  noise  of  the  sohools ; and  seonrity 
by  lighting,  and  the  hourly  patrol  of  a watchman, 
with  the  additional  precaution  of  a fire  brigade 
of  forty  volunteera  among  the  residents.  This 
brigade  is  in  nuiform  on  fete  days;  and  it  has 
accepted  the  mission  of  preserving  order  on  anoh 
occasions,  besides  guarding  the  edifice  and  ren- 
dering any  assistance  sadden  need  may  require. 
In  fine,  the  wants  of  human  nature,  or  the  laws 
of Hf6,havebe6acoQBidered  throughout:  lodging, 
raiment,  temperature,  diet,  pure  water,  pure  air, 
sweet  smells  from  gardens  and  plants  in  windows, 
taste  in  the  elegance  of  the  exterior,  and  repose 
in  the  distance  from  noises. 

M.  Godin  gives  two  chapters  to  objections, 
oppositions,  and  obstacles,  such  as  the  discontent 
of  the  intermediate  shopkeepers  and  declarations 
that  his  lofty  and  handsome  palace  dwarfed  the 
rest  of  the  houses  in  Guise.  Bub  we  pass  by 
these  to  bis  statement  that  capital  can  build 
palatial  dwellings,  and  in  other  ways  regenerate 
the  working  community,  with  profit,  just  as  it' 
can  regenerate  the  means  of  transport  by  rail- 
way with  profit.  He  gives  eight  illasbrations  of 
his  proof  of  this  fact, — his  palace.  The  first  is 
an  isometrical  view.  We  are  shown  a tract  of 
agriouUnral  country,  with  a small  river  taking  a 
sharp  bend  in  it.  A road  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  tract,  with  a few  poplars  by  the 
wayside;  and  two  other  roads  turning  out  of  this, 
one  on  the  right,  away  into  the  distant  country, 
and  one  on  the  left,  following  the  bend  in  the 
river.  On  one  side  of  this  central  road  stand 
M.  Godin’s  foundries,  with  their  six  tall  chim- 
neys discharging  clonds  of  smoke,  their  rows  and 
rows  of  workshops,  their  offices,  sheds,  and  other 
business  requirements;  on  the  other,  across  the 
river  mentioned,  and  within  the  sharp  bend  of  it, 
stands  the  palaoe,  fioished,  with  its  three  pavi- 
lions, to  form  a centre  with  two  advanced  wings, 
liaviog  an  open  space  iu  front  of  the  centre. 
One  of  these  wings,  howev.:r,  h is  yet  to  be  built. 
Behind  the  central  pavilion  is  the  nourricerie. 
In  the  foreground  is  another  group  of  buildings, 
containing  the  theatre,  with  a sohool  on  either 
side  of  it.  On  the  right,  in  the  foreground  of 
the  right  wing,  are  the  bakehouse,  the  oafo,  and 
a billiard-rcom.  In  the  foreground  of  the  left, 
wing  are  the  stores,  butchery,  stables,  and  coach- 
houses. Between  the  gvo^iuds  of  the  palacaand 
the  site  of  the  business  premises  there  is  a small 
tract  on  the  river’s  edge,  iind  on  this  stand  the 
baths  and  wash-houses,  and  the  gasworks.  All 
the  odd  corners  of  ground  are  planted,  and  in 
the  symmetrical  arrangements  of  the  various 
groups  of  buildings  and  their  approaches  there 
is  a general  air  of  order  and  taste.  The  other 
illustrations  are  plans,  sections  of  the  dwellings  ; 
an  exterior  view  of  the  nursery  and  poitponnat, 
with  their  verandahs;  an  interior  view  of  the 
^ame,  showing  the  babies  and  the  arrangements 
fir  their  sa^'ety  and  amusiments;  an  exterior 
view  of  the  sohools  and  theatre;  and  a view  of 
one  of  the  inner  covered  courts  of  the  quad- 
rangular groups  of  dwellings  fitted  up  with 
decorations  on  a fete  day.  As  rewards  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  scholars  every  month  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents,  these  covered  courts 
are  found  useful  for  the  presentation  ceremonies 
and  similar  prooeedings.  Ic  will  be  noticed  that 
M.  Godin  believes  that  the  desire  to  distinguish 
oneself  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-oreatnres  ia 
natural  to  man,  or  to  the  laws  of  lifo,  and  he  has 
thus  provided  for  one  phase  of  it. 

The  founder  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
loft  wing  of  his  Social  Palace  in  1859.  It  was 
finished  in  1860,  aod  fully  inhabited  in  1861. 
The  site  cost  50,000  francs,  thebui'diog  300,000 
francs.  In  1860  he  built  some  of  the  dependencies 
at  an  expense  of  another  sum  of  50,000  franca. 
In  1862  he  accomplished  the  central  group  of 
the  dwellings  at  a cost  of  400,000  franc?.  In 
1866  he  built  the  accommodation  for  the  infants 
and  yonnger  children,  the  nnreery  andpouponnat 
for  40,000  francs.  In  1869  the  sohools  and 
theatre  were  added,  at  a cost  of  125,000  francs. 
The  baths  and  wash-houses  were  constructed  in 
1870,  and  cost  35,000  francs.  The  present  total 
cost  of  the  palace,  with  its  500  chambers  and 
dependencies,  has  been  a million  francs.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  the  right  wing 
when  it  is  conscructad.  Eighty  thousand  addi- 


tional francs  have  been  expended  on  fittings.  The 
rents  yield  40,140  francs,  from  which  the  cost  of 
assnrances,  admiuisbratioa,  elevation  of  water, 
lighting,  and  repairs,  amounting  to  9,756  francs, 
has  to  be  deducted,  leaving  a profit  of  3 per  cent. 
When  the  profit  of  the  stores  is  added  to  this, 
there  is  a percentage  of  6 per  cent,  realised. 

Every  detail  is  given,  every  advantage  weighed, 
every  objection  canvassed  and  cancelled.  No 
item  is  too  inconsiderable,  in  its  beariog  upon  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  law  of  life,  to  be  passed 
over.  The  way  the  babies'  beds  are  kept  sweet 
and  dry  in  the  nursery  is  an  instaucs  of  this 
attention.  Each  cradle  is  composed  of  an  oval 
iron  frame  supported  by  two  standards,  one  of  ' 
which — that  at  the  head — rises  above  the  bed  to 
support  the  ourbaius.  There  is  a strong  linen 
sacking  or  bedtiok  fastened  upon  the  oval  frame, 
and  on  this  is  laid  a sufficient  quantity  of  bran 
to  form  a oomfortable  bed.  Over  it  is  thrown  a i 
little  sheet.  Should  it  receive  any  moisture,  the 
bran  adheres  together,  and  that  portion,  of  it  is  i 
easily  removed,  and  the  rest  is  left  as  sweet  as  : 
before  ; and  there  remains  nothing  but  the  small 
sheet  to  dry  or  replace.  The  bran  is  ckauged 
every  month. 

To  pass  to  the  administration.  There  are  two  ■ 
counoils ; one  composed  of  twelve  men,  elected  i 
by  the  men,  and  one  of  twelve  women,  elected  i 
by  the  women.  The  electors  are  residents  of  i 
full  age,  or  those  who  are  at  work  after  leaving  i 
school.  The  minimum  age  of  electors,  in  default  , 
of  this  brevet,  is  sixteen  for  both  sexes.  The 
council  of  men  superintend  questions  of  labour, : 
the  provident  iostitations,  rSpartition,  aud  the  ■ 
organisation  offdtes.  The  council  ofdamea  preside 
over  the  domestic  arrangements,  report  upon  the 
quality  of  the  commodities  sold,  the  cleanliness  . 
and  salubrity  generally,  the  care  given  to  infancy, : 
the  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  consider  im- 1 
provements  in  the  management  of  the  mi^iiage.  i 
Thera  are  also  several  committees  who  snperin* 
tend  departments  of  this  little  commonwealth. ; 
About  seventy  persons  are  employed  in  the  i 
conduct  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Fami* 
list^re. 

“ What  will  become  of  this  work  when  you  are  i 
no  more  ? ” ask  many  visitors,  as  they  view  the 
o.'der,  agencies,  and  fanctions  of  the  palace.. 
“ Your  son,”  they  politely  add,  “ may  ha  inspired  i 
with  your  sentiments,  but  then  he  is  a mortal 
like  yourself and  they  ask  what  is  there  bo  pre.- 
vent  an  incapable,  eventually,  from  inheriting' 
and  leaving  all  to  disorder  and  ruin.  This  query: 
makes  room  for  a disquisition  on  sovereign; 
power.  M.  Godin  calls  over  the  titles  of  some, 
of  the  French  kings, — Debonnaires,  Faineants,' 
Simples,  Gruels,  &c.,  and  fiuds  that  nature  knows: 
nothing  of  hereditary  power.  But  nature  has 
distinguished  some  men  by  endowments  others  i 
do  not  possess.  Nature  has  given  all  men; 
sovereign  power,  and  with  this  sovereign  poweri 
they  should  confide  the  direction  of  their  inter.' 
eats  to  those  who  are  the  most  capable,  the: 
mast  iatelligont,  and  the  most  devoted  to  them.: 

There  is  an  epilogue  to  this  singular  and  vivid 
book.  The  late  war  with  Germany,  and  thel 
subsequent  civil  war,  are  pas sionately .deplored  ;i 
twenty. seven  milliards  of  francs  lost  toFra^OJ,: 
M.  Godio  computes.  With  these  twenty-seven: 
milliards,  France  might  have  made  90,000  kilo* 
metres  of  railways ; four  millions  of  houses  mightl 
have  been  built  with  the  money;  or  twenty 
thousand  social  palaces,  in  the  midst  of  model, 
farms  and  workshops,  might  have  made  the  land: 
the  happiest  in  the  world. 

M.  Godin  has  the  power  of  generalising  and  oi  ■ 
particularising  ; of  commandment  and  execution, 
Hia  thoughts  can  roam  at  largo  over  the  rights 
of  man,  and  yet  keep  within  call  to  regulate  thei 
care  of  in'’ancy,  the  instruction  of  youth,  the: 
organisation  of  labour,  or  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Tnis  m arvellous  elasticity  is  one  of  the  features  i 
of  his  book.  Every  one,  pondering  over  thal 
great  question  of  good  dwellings  for  the  indas-i 
trial  classes,  should  carefully  examine  the  details  i 
he  has  given  of  the  most  important  of  the  social: 
solutions  at  which  he  has  arrived. 


EXPLORATION  OP  THE  TIBER. 

One  of  the  first  reflections  that  occurred  to 
many  persons  familiar  with  Italy,  on  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  as  the 
master  of  Rome,  was,  Now,  at  length,  the  Tiber: 
will  be  explored  1 It  is  not  for  the  first  time; 
that  the  work  has  been  attempted.  The  con*, 
viction  is  strong  among  Italians  that  treaauresi 
of  art,  of  fabulous  amount,  have  been  cast  intoi 
. the  turbid  river  oa  each  successive  capture  or 
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sack  of  Bromo.  Withoat  coantisg  the  occaaione 
on  which  extreme  terror  was  caused  in  the  city 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Hans,  under  Attila,  and 
by  the  final  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  Odoacer 
and  the  Heruli,  the  capture  by  Victor  Emanuel 
in  1870, — the  262-lth  year  of  the  city, — was  the 
ointh  instance  of  a successful  siege  of  the  capital 
of  Europe.  Of  these  the  first  (under  Brennus, 
in  the  365th  year  of  the  city),  and  the  three 
preceding  the  Italian  conquest,  were  all  effected 
by  the  same  nation,  the  warlike  and  restless 
inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Of  neither  of  these 
Biegea,  unless  it  be  of  that  by  the  Constable 
Albert  de  Bourbon,  in  A.D.  154:7,  which,  indeed, 
was  rather  a Spanish  than  a French  feat  of 
arms,  can  we  expect  to  find  any  memorial  pre- 
served beneath  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  But  on 
the  more  fatal  occasions  of  the  sack  of  Borne 
by  Alaric,  by  Genseric,  and  by  Totila,  and  pos- 
sibly on  that  of  the  capture  by  the  Greeks  under 
Belisarius,  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Homans  is, 
that  despair  sought  to  rob  the  barbarians  of 
their  prey  by  cisting  the  treasures  of  the  city 
Into  the  Tiber. 

The  existence  of  so  long  established  and  firmly 
held  a tradition  is  ample  justification  for  an 
attempt  being  made  to  solve  the  question.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  incur  a very  large  outlay 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a comparatively  partial 
exploration  will  be  enough  to  prove  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  continue  the  operations  on  an 
exhaustive  scale.  We  regard  the  problem  as  one 
of  immense  interest,  although  not  one  of  which  it 
lis  at  all  easy  to  anticipate  the  solution.  The  pre- 
Isent  era  is  distinguished  by  discoveries  in  human 
ihiatory,  no  less  than  in  science.  The  ancient 
[world  is  being  interrogated,  and  has  only  com- 
I menced  to  speak,  in  an  intelligible  language,  in 
I reply.  In  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Palestine, 
a very  large  amount  of  positive  information  as 
I to  the  history,  art,  and  warlike  and  social  habits, 
of  nations  now  swept  from  the  earth,  has 
boen  freely  forthooining.  In  Italy,  it  must,  how- 
lever,  be  remembered,  the  work  of  exploration  is 
mot  new.  The  respect  of  the  Italian  peasant  for 
the  slightest  memorial  of  Antichitd  can  hardly 
be  realised  by  persons  so  heedless  of  their  own 
pre-hiatoric  monuments  as  aro  the  majority  of 
Englishmen.  The  pride  of  the  Homan  in  his 
name  and  ancestry  is  enhanced  by  the  high  price 
always  commanded  by  any  relics  worthy  of  note. 
Italy  has  been  thrashed  over  in  the  search  for 
coins,  gems,  statuettes,  and  terra-cotta  lamps 
and  vases.  But  the  richos  of  the  soil  in  these 
relics  seem  almost  inexhaustible.  The  Count  of 
Syracuse,  the  brother  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman 
antiquity,  by  bis  systematic  exploration  of  tombs 
at  Cumae,  and  elsewhere.  Apulia  is  very  rich  in 
remains,  and  has  hitherto  lain  too  remote  from 
the  infiux  of  tourists  to  be  by  any  means 
exhausted  of  its  treasures.  Terra-cotta  funereal 
sculpture,  of  wonderful  vigour  and  beauty,  has 
been  within  the  last  year  or  two  acquired  by  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  from  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  Government  exercises  a right  over 
all  treasure  trove  of  this  nature,  and  the  general 
object  of  the  law  is,  both  to  preserve  all 
structural  remains,  and  to  prevent  the  removal 
from  the  country  of  any  portable  objects.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  sloth  and  corruption  of  the 
administration,  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples 
has  become  enriched  with  some  of  the  moat 
exquisite  remains  of  art  that  have  anywhere 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 

Apart  from  the  architectural  remains,  which 
public  and  private  taste  alike  respect  throughout 
Italy,  the  recoverable  relics  of  ancient  art 
mainly  consist  of  coins,  gems,  mosaics,  terra- 
cotta lamps,  vases,  and  statuettes,  bronzes,  aud 
marbles.  To  these  six  classes  of  objects  the 
operations  at  Pompeii  have  added  the  discovery 
of  fresco  paintings.  In  addition  to  this,  speoi- 
mens  of  food,  tools,  armour,  requisites  for  the 
toilette,  and  personal  ornaments  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  found  in  the  Campanian  cities,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Count  of  Syracuse  was 
in  possession  of  a Homan  lady’s  workbox,  made 
in  the  first  oentnry  of  the  Christian  era.  Fres- 
coes and  mosaics  have  been  chiefly  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  as  the  gradual  induration  of  the  volcanic 
ash  which  buried  this  city  has  not  proved  de- 
structive to  ornamentation  on  walls  or  floors. 
On  the  other  hand,  bronzes  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  much  corroded  by  long  contact  with 
the  sulphureous  tufa.  The  most  perfect  and  nn- 
mjured  bronzes  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum, 
where  the  hot  lava,  pouring  round  the  metal  it 
encountered  in  its  course,  has  enclosedit  in  a ma- 
trix impenetrable  to  atmospheric  influences,  and 
preserved  it  in  all  tb ) freshness  of  its  ea:  1 / state. 


With  regard  to  the  surmised  treasures  of  the 
Tiber,  two  questions  occur.  First,  is  it  true 
that  80  much  and  so  many  of  the  art-treasures 
of  Rome  have  been  thrown  into  the  river  j and 
then,  if  so,  in  what  state  of  preservation  may 
they  be  expected  to  exist.  It  is  clear  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  can  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions by  the  operations  of  the  engineer  alone. 

We  may,  however,  form  some  idea  of  what 
we  should  seek.  Paintings,  for  instance,  which 
are,  from  their  rarity  and  other  causes,  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  are  here  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
mosaics,  except  in  the  case  of  such  small  objects 
as  fibulte,  or  perhaps  plaques.  Marble  and 
bronze  statues  are  hoped  for.  In  addition  to  the 
difficulty  that  would  be  experienced,  at  times 
when  people  were  principally  concerned  in 
saving  their  own  lives,  iu  removing  massive  and 
heavy  objects  of  this  kind  from  tboir  stations — -and 
that  not  for  the  purpose  of  actual  preservation, 
but  from  a questionable  kind  of  art  enthusvaam, 
or  even  spite— the  effect  of  the  water  of  the 
Tiber,  or  the  yellow  mud  which  it  rolls  down,  on 
either  marble  or  bronze,  daring  a period  of  more 
than  a thousand  years,  is  not  to  be  despised. 
The  waters  of  the  Italian  rivers  ere  often  charged 
with  salts  of  volcanic  origin,  none  more  so  than 
some  that  are  sparkling  to  the  eye  and  soTt  to 
the  touch  and  taste.  A period  of  fifty  years  has 
been  enough  to  eat  away  a great  portion  of  the 
ironwoik  of  vessels  sunk  in  the  Seine,  leaving 
the  remainder  in  the  state  of  silver-like  threads 
of  great  parity  and  beauty,  but  retaining  little  of 
the  form  of  the  object  of  which  they  composed 
a part.  In  the  Seine,  however,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  BulphureouB  elements  frequent  iu  the 
Italian  waters.  Thus  it  will  be  only  on  Jhe 
actual  discovery  of  some  uninjured  work  of 
ancient  date,  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  that  we 
shall  be  justified  in  looking  with  any  confidence 
for  more.  The  very  first  few  days  of  a serious 
and  well-ordered  exploration  will  possess  the 
utmost  interest  for  all  lovers  of  art. 

For  terra-cotta,  again,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
we  shall  look  almost  iu  vain.  Quite  imperishable 
as  this  material  would  be,  from  chemical  oauses 
aloue,  its  fragile  texture,  and  the  low  intrinsic 
value  of  the  articles  of  which  it  sapplies  the 
material,  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  expeot  nothing 
but  fragments  of  earthenware  from  the  bed  of 
the  Tiber.  Of  course  more  is  possible,  but  it  is 
not,  in  our  opinion,  probable. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  treasures 
which  may  most  reasonably  be  expsotsd  from 
the  careful  exploration  of  the  Tiber  will  be  coins 
and  gems.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  im- 
probable that  ornaments  of  the  person  or  of  the 
habitation,  oomposed  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  will  repay  the  toil.  On  gold,  silver,  and 
the  hard  stones  of  the  agate  and  corundum 
families  Father  Tiber  may  try  his  teeth  for  a 
long  time  in  vain.  Objects  of  small  size  would 
be  very  likely  in  the  first  instance  to  be  thrown 
or  dropped  into  the  river,  and  in  the  second 
place,  to  have  sunk  alone  into  its  bed,  and 
buried  themselves  from  further  disturbance. 

For  objects  of  this  nature,  of  high  intrinsic 
and  artistic  value,  and  requiring  care  like  that 
of  tbo  diamond. washer  to  detect,  it  is  clear  that 
only  a well-ordered  and  systematic  search  will 
be  suitable,  The  Italians  have  great  experience 
in  research.  The  scavi  at  Pompeii  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a regular  industry,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State.  Nor  have  the  engineers  of  Italy 
been  slow  to  learn  all  that  bos  been  effected  in 
the  profession  iu  England  and  in  France;  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  Mont  Oenis  Tunnel  they 
have  far  outstripped  their  French  partners.  But 
they  are  less  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
water.  Their  tideleas  seas,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, riverless  coasts,  have  afforded  them  no 
opportunities  for  such  operations  as  are  familiar 
to  ourselves.  Their  one  great  river,  long  the 
tyrant  and  devastator  of  its  fertile  basin,  has 
been  tamed,  so  far  as  is  yet  effooted,  by  English- 
men  j as  to  whose  treatment  in  the  matter  the 
less  that  is  said  the  better.  The  experienoe'gained 
in  the  canalisation  of  the  Po  will  be  of  little  avail 
as  to  the  exploration  of  the  Tiber.  The  condi- 
tions, in  the  latter  case,  are  unique.  It  will  be 
eesenlial,  in  order  to  obtain  any  adeqnate  sup- 
port from  this  country,  for  something  of  our  own 
large  professional  experience  in  tidal  and  sub- 
marine works,  in  river  walling,  and  in  sinking  the 
foundations  of  river  bridges,  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  works  attempted  in  the  Tiber.  On 
former  occasions,  when  great  interest  was  excited 
in  this  country  on  the  subject,  when  money  was 
forthcoming  for  the  seorch,  and  when  only  the 
steady  and  stolid  opposiLion  of  the  Papal  Govern- 


ment prevented  the  solution  of  this  secular 
problem  from  being  attained,  it  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  works  would  be 
directed  by  English  skill  and  energy.  Italy  has 
made  enormous  strides  since  that  time  in  her 
mechanical  excellence;  bat  no  men  will  be 
justified,  in  a matter  of  such  European  interest, 
in  failing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  raising  of  the  Royal  George,  in  the 
bridging  of  the  Tamar,  the  Medway,  and  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  recovery  of  Homan  relics 
from  the  mud  of  the  river  Fleet. 

In  fact,  it  must  not  be  donbted  that  for  tho 
exploration  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  to  be  at- 
ompted  with  any  satisfactory  result,  it  must  be 
confronted  as  a serious  operation  of  the  civil 
engineer.  No  peddling,  no  amatour  work,  no 
trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  can  lead  to 
anccesB.  The  work  mast  be  nndei  taken  nnder 
competent  authority.  Either  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment must  itself  take  it  in  hand,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  excavations  of  Pompeii,  or  it  must  give 
to  the  company  or  association  undertaking  the 
enterprise  a definite  and  exclusive  right,  for  a 
fixed  period,  to  deal  with  an  agreed  portion  of 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  The  proprietorship  of 
objects  recovered  must  be  distinctly  ceded  to 
the  company,  any  Government  reservations  or 
claims  being  renounced,  or  reduced  to  well-de- 
fined limits.  Preliminaries  being  thus  properly 
arranged,  the  next  step  will  be  to  make  such  a 
thoroogh  investigation  of  a measured  area  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  as  may  afford  soma  basis  for 
future  calculations.  This  may  be  done  by  means 
which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  English  engineers, 
at  small  and  definable  cost,  aud  with  an  exhaustive 
result.  In  case  of  failure,  a second,  and  even  a 
ihird  exploration  of  spots  selected  iu  different 
parts  of  the  channel  would  be  proper.  If  the 
result  confirm  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
explorers,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  capital  necessary  for  a proper  inauguration 
of  the  enterprise  upon  a sound  practical  basis. 
If  then  such  eearohes  as  we  suggest  should 
prove  unavailing,  as  we  fear  they  might,  we 
sbould  recommend  the  abandonment  of  tbo 
design. 

Should  the  preliminary  investigations  have  the 
result  of  proving  that  Art  relics  of  value  are 
actually  embedded  in  the  mud  of  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  chemical  effect  of  tho  water  has  not 
proved  so  corrosive  as  to  reduce  bronze  and 
marble  to  shapeless  deformity,  we  sball  have 
before  us  a very  notable  and  important  enter- 
prise. If  a long-lost  chapter,  or  aeries  of  chapters, 
in  the  history  of  Home  may  be  thus  regained, 
neither  coat,  nor  toil,  nor  patience,  must  be 
spared  in  adding  so  precious  an  illustration  to 
human  knowledge.  Above  all,  it  will  then 
become  necessary  that  impatience  and  slovenly 
work  should  be  avoided,  and  tbab  Tiber,  if  put 
to  the  question,  shall  be  made  to  yield  up  the 
entire  truffi.  It  is  obvious  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  an  operation  of  the  moet  complete  kind. 
The  sanitary  state  of  Rome  will  be  materially 
affdcted  by  the  proper  regulation  of  the  Tiber  ; 
and  qaestiona  of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  ravages  of  flood,  will 
ail  demand  proper  forethought  and  skilled 
settlement.  Any  attempt  to  save  expense 
in  the  first  instance,  or  to  dribble  away  time 
and  money  in  suocessive  potterings  with 
sections  of  the  Tiber  will  involve  failure.  The 
objects  which  we  conceive  to  be  moat  likely 
to  repay  the  toil  of  the  explorers,  are  precisely 
those  which  nothing  but  a thorough  and  leisurely 
exploration  can  reveal.  Working  against  time 
in  the  bed  of  a river  subject  to  floods,  and  with 
the  scene  of  operations  only  partially  bared,  or 
imperfectly  protected,  woold  jield  bub  scanty 
result  in  the  shape  of  gems,  coins,  or  small 
articles  of  personal  ornament.  The  extraction, 
uninjured,  of  large  objects  of  sculpture  or  of 
architectural  character,  if  met  with,  would  bo 
equally  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  engineer 
of  the  nndertaking  has  his  work  clear  and  open 
before  him.  A diversion,  or  series  of  diversions, 
of  the  stream  will  be  a necessary  feature  of  the 
case.  It  is  annecesaary  for  us  to  come  uncalled  for 
into  council,  or  to  point  out,  unasktd,  the  proper 
methods,  either  of  making  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  thorough  preliminary  search,  or  of 
uniting  the  various  objects  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment, aud  of  provision  for  the  discharge  of 
flood-water.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the 
Romans  may  choose  to  deal  with  their  histone 
river  afier  their  own  fashion.  In  saoh  a case 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  with 
interest,  both  at  the  eogmeermg  and  at  the 
arohmological  reanlts.  Bat  in  oasee  of  this  kind 
it  is  the  usual  enstom  of  our  continental  friends 
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to  come  to  tbia  country  for  money.  Lovers  of 
art  in  England  have  already  been  appealed  to, 
to  aapport  the  great  enterprise  of  the  explor- 
ation of  the  Tiber.  It  is  to  them  that  we 
speak,  with  all  the  earnestness  which  acquaint- 
ance with  Italian  life,  and  longer  acquaintance 
with  snbaqueons  and  fluviatile  operations, 
render  natnral,  and,  we  hope,  pardonable.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  a considerable  earn  of  money 
to  be  spent,  not  only  uselessly  bat  mis- 
ohievonsly.  For  if  the  attempt  be  now  made  in 
any  bnt  the  proper  manner,  the  resnlt  will  be 
the  final  abandonment  of  all  the  bnriod  stores  of 
Tiber,  be  they  more  or  less.  Let  no  English- 
man, then,  farther  the  scheme  in  any  way, 
unless  he  be  assured  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

In  a word,  if  in  searching  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  we  are  told  once  more,  lialia  fa/rd,  da  se, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  country,  but  look 
on  with  interest.  If  Italy  comes  to  London  for 
aid,  that  aid  ought  to  be  afforded  only  on  the 
clear  and  distinct  conditions  to  which  we  have 
referred.  A definite  Government  concession,  in 
which  at  least  one  English  name  is  inserted, 
must  be  a sin«  qud  non.  Then,  a plan  of  opora- 
tions  must  be  laid  down  by  an  English  engineer, 
and  faithfully  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
In  this  case  we  shall  be  able,  first  to  know  what 
we  are  about,  and  then,  if  we  decide  to  go  on, 
to  do  80  to  certain  good  results.  Rome  will,  in 
such  case,  be  certain  to  benefit  by  the  permanent 
efi'eot  of  the  river  works  carried  out  j and  it  may 
possibly  be  the  case  that  the  museums  of  Europe 
will  receive  such  additions  to  their  stores  as 
shall  prove  worthy  companions  to  the  Elgin  and 
Phigaleian  marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  to  the 
busts  and  statues  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  the 
exquisite  camei  and  nnrivalled  bronzes  of  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples. 


monastery  it  is  spelt  with  an  S,  therefore  the 
sonnd  of  the  hard  C must  have  altered  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Mr.  Levien  referred  to  a document  in  the 
British  Museum  iu  which  there  are  some  verses 
incidental  to  Cerne,  and  it  was  thought  they 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  name  of  the 
place,  bnt  they  only  related  to  the  legend  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  verses  are  in  quaint  Latiu, 
and  from  a MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Part 
of  them  are  leonine  verses,  but  the  hexameters 
and  pentameters  are  mixed  together  in  a very 
ourions  way.  The  following  is  a rough  transla- 
tion : — “ Ye  who  pass  by,  if  ye  wish  to  know  the 
name  of  this  town  (part  nntranslateable),  let 
worthy  praise,  praise  dne  to  God  be  given.  Let 
this  place  be  called  Cernelium,  because  I bebold 
God.  El  is  an  Hebrew  word,  and  cerno  Latin, 
and  ye  have  Cernelium  compounded  of  these. 
El  is  God  to  every  one;  the  Latina  have  added 
cerno.  So  Cernelium  plainly  signifies  I behold 
God.  The  whole  stands  Cernel  if  you  join  these 
two — Cern-el.  From  their  being  joined,  the  word 
becomes  a village  by  name  Cernel,  0 fortunate 
Cernel,  no  longer  the  village,  but  the  city  of 
Cernel.  That  thou  hast  so  increased  is  due  to 
the  vision  of  Christ.  Here  is  the  spring  of 
Augustine,  in  whose  honour  the  water  is  fre- 
quently converted  into  the  flavour  of  wine. 
Here,  to  bis  (the  saint’s)  prayers,  God  appeared  ; 
here,  by  the  entreaty  of  the  saint,  the  native 
rock  produced  the  living  stream.” 

On  the  return  journey,  Wolveton  House,  the 
seat  of  ,Mr.  W-  H.  P.  Weston,  was  visited,  and 
the  carving  in  the  great  hall,  and  the  other 
apartments  (of  the  time  of  James  I.)  was  ex- 
amined. In  the  drawing-room  an  apropos  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  George  Wright,  P.S.A.,  “ Oq  the 
Involuntary  Visit  of  Philip  of  Anstria  and  Juana 
of  Spain,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  to  Weymouth 
in  1506,  and  its  Consequences.” 

Dorchester. 


WEYMOUTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHHjlOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


There  was  no  information  by  what  means  this 
was  done,  whether  by  miraculous  assistance,  or 
by  their  own  extreme  industry  and  skill.  He 
found  there  was  a family  of  that  name  existing 
in  the  county  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  an. 
abbot  of  Cerne  as  late  as  1468,  of  the  same 
Two  of  that  family  might  have  bseu 


represented  by  these  warriors,  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  ascertaining  it  at  present.  The 
figures  might  have  been  painted  and  gilt,  and 
perhaps  if  they  were  scraped  there  might  be 
some  remains  of  armorial  bearings  on  the  sur- 
coat.  He  found  there  was  a brass  here  also,  to 
the  memory  of  the  widow  of  Robert  Moore,  who 
had  the  peculiar  name  of  Johanna  de  St.  Omero. 
That  brass  had  disappeared,  which  was  a great 
pity.  The  figures  were  perfect  specimens  of  the 
military  costume  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Hutohius  says  they  were  in  complete  mail,  but  it 
was  not  so ; they  were  in  the  plate  armour  of 
the  period,  of  wli  :h  they  were  good  spsoimeas. 

When  visiting  the  Museum  some  examples 
of  the  so-called  Kimmeridge  coal  money  were 
discussed.  The  Rev.  W.  Barnes  said  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  refuse  left  after  turning 
rings,  &c.,  in  a lathe. 

At  the  evening  meeting  on  the  return  to  Wey- 
mouth a paper  was  read,  amongst  others,  on 


The  notice  in  our  last  issue  gave  a general 
idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  up  to 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  August  23rd.  We 
must  confine  ourselves,  in  the  present  sketch, 
to  a few  quotations  from  some  of  the  papers  read 
and  brief  allusions  to  the  most  interesting  places 
seen  and  described.  On  the  24th,  Dorchester, 
Cerne  Abbey,  the  incised  figure  known  as  the 
Cerne  Giant,  and  the  Manor  House  of  Wolveton 
were  visited  under  careful  guidance. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cerne  Abbey,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills  and  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A,., 
commented  on  the  bnilding.  In  the  vestry,  Mr. 
Black  examined  the  register  and  read  some  of 
the  entries,  including  baons  published  iu  the  open 
market-place.  One  of  the  entries  certified  that 
a couple  after  the  banns  bad  been  three  times 
published  in  the  open  market,  and,  there  being 
no  opposition,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
were  married  at  Alton  Pancras,  on  the  7th  May, 
1665.  This  was  signed  by  a justice  of  the  peace. 
Turning  to  the  other  end  of  the  register,  Mr. 
Black  read  a part  of  a statute  of  39  Elizabeth, 
for  the  suppression  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy 
beggars,  the  persons  punishable  being  scholars 
and  wayfaring  men,  fencers  (sword-plajers),  &o., 
who  were  to  be  whipped  and  sent  out  of  the 
parish.  And  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  had  been  carried  ont,  the  following  entry 
was  read  : — ‘‘  1661.  A register-book  for  all  such 
rogues  and  vagabonds  as  have  been  punished 
according  to  law  at  Cerne  Abbis,  in  Dorsetshire. 
Oct.  11,  James  Balden  and  E.  Balden,  his  wife, 
Thomas  Balden,  Robert  Balden, and  John  Balden, 
theire  three  sons,  and  Joseph  Dallinger,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  wears  punished 
according  to  law  at  Cerne  Abbis,  and  sent  with 
testimonial!  from  constable  to  constable  to 
Bowell,  in  Cornewall,  the  place  of  their  ordinary 
abode,  there  to  worke  at  hard  labour  as  good 
subjects  ought  to  do.” 

The  tithe  barn  was  examined  with  interest. 
It  is  the  last  of  the  remaining  relics  of  the 
Abbey.  This  barn  was  originally  200  ft.  long.  A 
part  of  the  barn  has  been  converted  into  a resi- 
dence; and  in  piercing  the  wall  for  windows,  the 
hardness  of  the  material  gave  so  much  tronble  that 
it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  build  a new  honse 
— a tribute  to  the  goodness  of  our  forefathers’ 
building.  The  roof  is  tolerably  perfect.  There 
is  also  some  original  reticulated  pavement  in  the 
barn ; the  same  kind  of  pavement  may  be  noticed 
in  some  of  the  towns  kept  up,  perhaps,  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  name  of  Cerne  is 
frequently  spelt  with  a K,  and  sometimes  spelt 
Kernell,  but  in  the  deed  of  surrender  of  the 


When  the  party  returned  to  Dorchester,  they 
went  to  see  the  ourions  sculpture  in  the  tympanum 
over  the  south  door  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Ford- 
ington.  The  Rev.  H.  Moule  explained  that  it 
was  hidden  until  about  sixty  years  since.  A 
former  clerk  had  the  credit  of  having  made  the 
discovery  by  removing  the  plaster,  and  his  (Mr. 
Houle’s)  son,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  took 
off  two  or  three  coats  of  paint,  and  laid  open 
the  cross  in  the  figure.  It  had  been  spoken  of 
as  St.  George  and  the  Dragon;  but  there  could 
be  no  question  that  it  was  intended  to  represent 
the  vision  of  St.  George  before  the  battle  of 
Antioch.  The  figures  were  exactly  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  He  supposed  the 
date  of  the  sculpture  was  about  1090.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  sculpture  belongs  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. After  leaving  the  church,  Mr.  Moule 
pointed  out  a spot  where  in  lowering  a bill  about 
sixty  skeletons  were  discovered.  From  the  jaw 
of  one  of  them  he  took  a new  coin  of  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  from  another  grave  a coin 
of  Postumus,  who  ruled  in  Britain  fifiy  or  sixty 
years  before  Constantine.  Comparing  these 
facts,  and  oonsidering  the  bodies  were  buried  in 
wood,  they  must  have  been  interred  about  the 
time  of  Constantine. 

At  St,  Peter’s  Church  the  monuments  are 
interesting.  Mr.  J.  R.  Planchc  (”  Somerset  ”) 
looked  to  them,  but  was  unable  to  say  much  of 
them.  When  onoe  figures  were  removed  from 
their  original  position,  he  observed,  there  was 
an  end  usually  to  everything  specific,  unless 
there  were  eome  marks  npon  which  a theory 
oonld  be  founded.  As  regarded  the  armour, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  was  rather 
late  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Hutchins  called 
the  figures  Crusaders  simply  because  their 
legs  were  crossed.  He  (Mr.  Plancbe)  had  taken 
some  trouble  in  this  matter  some  time  ago,  and 
quite  convinced  himself  that  crossing  the  legs  of 
figures  was  merely  a conventional  mode  of  sculp- 
ture. It  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  vow  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  or  with  having  been  there.  If 
it  meant  anything,  it  meant  a right  of  gibbet  or 
judgment,  or  of  bolding  courts  of  their  own,  pos- 
sessed by  feudal  lords.  All  the  auoiont  sculp- 
tures of  kings  had  the  legs  crossed,  some  of 
them  in  a remarkable  way  above  the  knee.  With 
respect  to  the  figures  in  question  he  oonld  not  tell, 
unless  he  studied  the  records,  whether  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  Priory.  There  was  a tradition 
that  St,  Peter’s  was  founded  by  Geoffrey  do  Ann, 
or  Vann,  and  bis  wife. 


Roman  Christians  in  Britain — Evidences  at 
Frampton, 

by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  of  whose  investigations  in 
this  direction  we  have  before  now  spoken.  The 
writer  said  : — This  subject  is  one  ranking,  if  it 
be  conceivable,  even  above  archaeology,  and 
taking  its  place  amongst  the  great  supporting 
columns  of  the  structure  of  English  history  ; it 
is  a subject,  I venture  to  say,  whose  surpassing 
interest  is  alone  exceeded  by  its  deep  obscurity;: 
like  the  star  of  evening,  it  grows  brighter  as  the; 
darkness  increases  around  it,  and  like  that  star 
it  fixes  the  attention  and  awakens  the  reflection 
of  the  mind.  Frampton  has  a national  interest,: 
for  it  declares  a great  fact.  Some  places  are 
famous  for  legends, — indeed,  owe  their  very 
existence  to  the  breath  of  tradition.  Such  an: 
St.  Alban’s,  the  City  of  the  Protomartyr, 


*'  Geoffrey  de  Taan  and  his  wife  Am 
Bnilt  this  church  without  the  aid  of  man,” 


of  Britain.  We  have  lately  been  told  by  a great 
man,  at  a great  meeting  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  that 
all  England  should  feel  an  interest  in  St.  Alban’s, 
beoanso  of  its  traditionary  fame  ; and  that  that 
interest  should  not  end  in  smiles,  but  in  a 
practical  60,0001.  for  the  Abbey  Church.  I say 
England  should  feel  an  interest  in  Frampton,  foil 
on  the  sacred  ground  there  is  inscribed  the  first 
known  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Britain. 
Good  King  George  III.,  aided  by  the  regiment  ol 
militia,  opened  these  pavements,  and  Dr.  Lysoue 
made  eome  beautiful  drawings  of  them,  which 
have  beea  photographed  by  Mr.  Pounoy; 
of  Dorchester,  so  that  the  transcripts  oi 
Lysms  are  accessible  to  all,  althongh  the 
original  work  is  ont  of  print.  I must  refer  to 
those  well-known  plates,  for,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  site,  we  are  nnable  at  this  congress 
to  see  the  originals.  Referring  to  the  plates,  il 
will  be  noticed  on  the  principal  pavement  at  the 
chord  of  the  apse,  that  there  is  the  early  Chris-’ 
tian  emblem,  the  Chirho,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
two  first  letters  in  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
I may  briefly  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  Christian 
iconography,  that  this  emblem  formed  a spooiee 
of  Masonic  sign  amongst  the  early  faithful ; and 
the  sign  of  the  oross  was  in  use  from  very  early 
times  for  the  object  of  secret  recognition  in  days 
of  persecution.  When  Christianity  became 
victorious  the  emblem  of  the  despised  and  per-' 
seouted  sect  was  worked  in  purple  and  gold  or 
the  regimental  colours  of  tbo  Roman  armies: 
and  in  that  form  was  called  the  Labarum.  W(i 
Britons  have  it  now  in  a modified  and  exem- 
plified form  on  the  Union  Jack.  The  uncovering 
of  this  remarkable  emblem  by  the  militiamen 
under  George  III.,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion: 
as  nothing  like  it  bad  been  found  in  Romar 
Britain.  The  great  Lysons declared  thatitmus: 
have  been  the  work  of  later  ages.  We  have,  bow: 
ever,  improved  in  archmological  knowledge  since 
Lysons*  time.  The  whole  pavement,  monogram 
and  all,  is  Roman  work.  Without  carefu: 
examination  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  thatthi 
whole  was  executed  at  the  same  time, — probably 
not,  the  sign  being  most  likely  interpolated  afte1 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  This  appears 
more  probable,  as  the  rest  of  the  pavement  in. 
dicates  rampant  heathenism.  We  have,  indeed: 
an  anomalous  inscription  to  Neptune,  and  thi 
bead  of  that  divinity,  evolving  dolphins  from 
his  mouth,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Christian 
sign.  Now,  as  I have  shown  in  my  previous 
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koown  as  “ Flint  Jack”  skowed  how  very  easily 
flint  implements  conld  be  made  by  ordinary 
means.  The  people,  seeing  how  readily  the 
implements  could  be  manufactured,  came  to  the 
conclasion  that  they  were  not  all  made  as 
matters  of  imitation,  but  that  some  must  have 
been  made  by  design  by  other  people  before 
Flint  Jack  could  imitate  them.  As  regarded  the 
specimens  which  he  had  to  introduce  to  their 
notice,  all  bad  been  picked  up  by  himself;  and 
they  would  see  that  they  were  just  such  speci- 
mens as  would  show  that  they  were  of  great 
age,  and  the  colour  would  prove  that  they  could 
nob  have  been  manufactured  in  modern  times. 
At  the  close,  ilr.  Backman  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  a very  curious  set  of  imple- 
ments, which  were  remarkable  from  having  a 
notch  at  the  side.  In  all  probability  the  notch 
was  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  flint  to  a stick, 
and  the  notch  was  always  on  one  side.  He 
thought  these  were  used  as  small  hammers  for 
delicate  work,  such  as  fine  arrow-heads.  As 
regarded  those  implements  which  one  would  call 
implements  for  mechanical  purposes,  he  had 
several  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  for 
what  they  were  intended ; bub  they  were  all  the 
result  of  work,  and  sometimes  of  very  hard  work, 
to  bring  them  into  shape.  We  wish  every 
county  would  make  its  own  separate  collection 
of  such  implements  found  within  its  boundaries. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Groves  gave  an  account  of  the 
Agglestone, 

which  the  party  afterwards  visited. 

This  stone  is  sitnated  on  the  heath,  about  a 
mile  from  Studland.  It  oan  scarcely  be  ap- 
proached by  wheel  conveyance,  though  there  is 
a track  used  by  turf-outters  that  leads  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  bill  that  overlooks  it.  In  its  vicinity 
several  mounds  are  to  bo  found,  that  are  believed 
to  be  of  artificial  formation.  Puckstone  is  the 
name  given  to  one  that  resembles  Agglestone  in 
character,  bat  the  stone  on  its  summit  has  fallen 
down.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Puck,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  for  fiend.  Various  derivations  have 
been  suggested  for  Agglestone.  Some  say  that 
its  first  syllable  is  taken  from  hagge,  AnglO' 
Saxon  for  “witch;”  others,  from  eggel,  Anglo. 
Saxon  for  “sharp;”  others,  again,  affirm  that 
halig,  Anglo-Saxon  for  “holy”  is  its  true  deri- 
vation.  The  country  people  call  it  the  “ Devil’s 
Nightcap,”  and  have  a tradition  that  it 
hurled  by  his  Satanic  majesty  from  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Corfe 
Castle,  but  that  it  dropped  in  the  place  where  we 
now  find  it.  The  stone  is  supposed  to  weigh 
about  400  tons.  Iis  shape  is  irregular.  The 
rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  known  here  as 
heath-stone,  a coarse-grained  sand-atone,  the 
oementing  matters  of  which  are  carbonate  of  lime 
and  peroxide  of  iron.  Geologically  it  is  referred 
to  the  series  of  strata  that  immediately  overlaid 
the  Bagsbot  formation,  of  which  the  heath  con- 
sists. Whilst  none  can  positively  affirm  that 
the  stone  was  raised  to  its  present  position  by 
human  agency,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  it  owes  its  fignreUo  that  cause.  Certainly 
the  conical  hill  on  which  it  stands  has  all  the 
look  of  being  artificially  shaped.  According  to 
Hutohins,  the  conical  hill  is  90  ft.  in  perpondi- 
oular  height,  the  slope  of  the  steepest  (the  east) 
side  is  300  fc.,  on  the  west  it  is  mnch  less  steep.  It 
is  clothed  with  heather,  gorse,  and  fern.  Aggie- 
stone  is  18  ft.  high  ; the  girth  at  bottom  is  GO  ft, ; 
in  the  middle,  80  ft. ; near  the  top,  90  fo. 

We  must  hurry  on,  and  can  say  but  little 
of  the  excursions  on  Friday  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofDorcbeater.  St.Jfiary’e,  Piddletown,  contains 
a remarkable  series  of  monumental  effigies  and 
tombs.  The  Church  of  Bere  Kegis  has  a roof  of 
carved  oak  and  a series  of  figures  in  wood,  life- 
size,  concerning  which  there  have  been  disputa- 
tions. The  Rev.  Francis  Warre,  in  the  course  of  a 
paper  descriptive  of  tbe  church,  said  of  these, — 
“ Tbe  old  notion  that  they  represent  the  Apostles 
may  be  dismissed.  They  appear  to  be  ecole- 
siastioal  figures  ; but  I submit  myself  to  your 
opinion  on  this  point.  Looking  at  tbe  central 
part  yon  will  see  first  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Next 
comes  a coat  of  arms,  and  then  the  rose  of  Lan- 
caster. Now,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
my  supposition  if  it  were  possible  to  identify 
the  dress  of  tbe  figure  beneath  the  coat  of  arms 
with  that  of  a cardinal,  and  the  coat  of  arms 
with  that  of  the  Mortons.” 

Mr.  Planche  remarked,  respecting  the  twelve 


laper,  this  is  not  surprising ; we  find  the  same 
onfusion  of  ideas  prevailing  in  the  Christian 
atacombs  themselves.  Inscriptions  have  the 
*agan  headings,  to  the  “ Gods  and  Shades.” 
lonstantine’s  faith  was  never  strong  enough  to 
odoce  him  to  discard  his  beloved  Sol  Invictus, 
he  Sun-god  Apollo,  whose  memory  has  descended 

0 UB  in  our  Sunday.  The  Roman  Lord  of 
'rampton  perhaps  became  a Christian,  like  his 
mperor,  and  to  celebrate  the  event  he  inter- 
olated  the  monogram  amidst  the  forms  and 
.gures  to  which  be  had  been  used  all  his  life. 

:lQt  there  is  a more  interesting  medallion  still  to 
rhioh  I would  particularly  draw  your  attention, — 

; is  in  another  room,  not  far  removed  from  the 
ret.  The  centre  medallion  shows  a portrait  of 

mild  and  intelligent  head,  surrounded  by  a 
Imbua.  I have  formerly  suggested  that  this  is 
itended  to  represent  the  head  of  tbe  Christos, 
f ,60,  it  is  the  most  iateresting  mosaic  upon 
scord,  and  quite  unique.  The  general  Christian 
haraoter  of  the  whole  will  hardly  bear  question, 
think,  on  examination,  more  especially  when 
he  proximity  of  the  undoubted  monogram  is 
smembered.  Here  we  have  four  distinct  Greek 
rossea.  Four  Tan  crosses  of  tbe  Egyptian  type, 
fitb  equal  arms,  ten  fish,  fonr  heads  with  cornu- 
opiaj,  denoting  plenty,  and  in  the  centre  the 
.ead  with  the  nimbus.  One  difficulty  occurs  to 
rhich  I think  it  right  to  draw  attention.  The 
Ihristian  nimbns,  according  to  Didron  (p.  99), 

3 not  found  on  well-authenticated  monuments 

1 the  catacombs  anterior  to  the  sixth  century, 
t was,  however,  in  use  amongst  the  Pagans  in 
inch  earlier  times.  An  instance  of  its  exist- 
nce  oocnrs  in  Britain  at  Begnir,  eurmonnting 
he  head  of  a Venus,  and  I think  we  must  not 
le  too  hasty  in  denying  the  Christian  character 
>f  the  central  Frampton  medallion  on  that 
.coonnt;  the  artist  who  produced  the  work  was 
vidently  accustomed  to  Pagan  ideas,  and  he 
ronld  treat  the  head  of  the  Christas  as  a deity, 

1 precisely  the  same  way  as  he  would  a Pagan 
'.vinity,  and  give  it  the  same  attributes  and 
onventionalities.  The  conrusion  of  ideas  has 
llready  been  noticed,  and  is  only  too  apparent 
'a  the  pavement  where  the  monogram  ocours.  I 
dll  finally  draw  attention  to  the  fish ; the  ex- 
jraordinary  number  of  fish  delineated  in  early 
Christian  catacombs  is  well  known;  the  fish  is 
uleo  seen  on  sarcophagi,  seals,  rings,  lamps,  &o., 

[—it  was  the  standard  symbol  of  the  faith  in  early 
iigea.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  context,  I 
whink  there  can  be  little  donbt  as  to  tbe  figura- 
tive character  of  the  fish  on  the  second  Framp- 
;on  pavement. 

! There  was  also  read  a paper  on 

Flint  Implements  and  Weapons  of  Dorset. 

‘ Professor  Backman  said: — Ha  proposed  to 
bpeak  more  particularly  of  the  discovery  of  flint 
implements  in  Dorset.  He  had  been  a resident  in 
this  county  for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time 
Iscarcely  a day  bad  passed  in  which  he  had  not 
[picked  np  two  or  three  flints,  which  at  first 
ipnzzled  him  considerably,  because  when  he 
[first  came  into  the  county  people  had  very 
^lightly  considered  the  matter.  They  bad 
lObscrved  a quantity  of  fiintd  in  every  direction, 
but  they  did  not  know  that  these  had  been 
Bianufactured  by  man’s  handiorafr,  but  thought 
that  the  marks  on  them  had  been  caused  by 
accident.  He,  however,  believed  he  should  be 
able  to  show  from  the  specimens  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  that  a very  great  number  of 
the  flints  picked  up  about  the  county  of  Dorset 
land  other  counties  had  been  elaborately  worked 
Kndeed,  and  that  they  belonged  to  a period  in 
Itheir  history  when  flint  did  as  mnch  for  the 
: people  as  iron  and  steel  in  the  present  day.  The 
I'flints  he  now  produced  bad  been  principally 
I picked  np  on  bis  farm,  a farm  of  400  or  500 
■acres,  situate  between  "Yeovil  and  Sherborne. 

, The  farm  was  situate  on  tbe  slope  of  a range  of 
hills  called  the  Dorset  hills,  and  below  was  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Yeo.  Now,  it  would  be 
' ■necessary  to  mention  that  his  farm  was  situated 
on  the  inferior  oolite  formation,  and  not  covered 
with  any  flint  drift  at  all.  He  would  not  say 
■that  some  flints  had  not  found  their  way  there 
by  accident,  but  it  was  not  a locality  in  which 
; ■geologists  would  recognise  a flint-drift  at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  he  might  state  that  there  was 
•scarcely  a field  in  which  hundreds  of  flints  could 
not  be  picked  up,  and  most  of  them  bore  evidence 
either  of  having  been  knocked  off  other  flints  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint  instruments,  or  were 
themselves  so  highly  manufactured  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  called  implements  themselves. 

It  was  very  carious  to  notice  that  these  were  nob  r-r j — •>  - I ^ 

recognised,  or  scarcely  understood,  until  a man  | in  his  hand,  and  he  was  crowred — a common  ^between  Ware  am 


way  of  representing  that  saint.  Regarding  a 
figure-head  to  which  reference  bad  been  made, 
ho  did  not  think  it  represented  King  John.  He 
had  never  seen  the  caricature  of  a king  in 
Mediffival  times.  Reverting  to  the  state  of  tbe 
chnroh,  he  said,  they  mnst  all  join  in  expressing 
an  opinion  that  something  should  be  done  for 
the  restoration  of  such  sbructnres.  He  suggested 
that  Government  should  take  such  matters  in 
hand  where  they  were  neglected  by  the  parish. 
Certainly  such  a roof  as  that — than  which  ho 
had  never  seen  a more  interesting  one — ought 
to  be  preserved. 

We  are  very  much  disposed  to  think,  notwith- 
standing  doubts,  that  the  figures  are  intended  to 
represent  the  Apostles.  Photographs  would  admit 
of  more  careful  examination,  and  the  question 
might  be  set  at  rest. 

At  the  Manor-house  of  Athelhamptoa,  a por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  one  of  the 
first  Martyrs,  some  tapestry  was  submitted  by 
the  hostess  for  explanation,  nothing  being  known 
of  it.  It  seemed  of  about  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
and  iilnstrated  incidents  in  the  career  of  Peraens, 
King  of  Maoedon.  Much  pleasure  was  given  by 
the  discovery  of  “ B.  B.”  in  one  corner  of  the 
various  pieces,  showing  the  tapestry  was  by 
Bernard,  of  Brussels,  and  since  then  the  exact 
passages  illustrated  have  been  found  in 
“Plntarch’a  Lives,”  and  sent  to  the  owner. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Planche  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Tenant  of  Corfe  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Book,”  when  he  made  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  confusion  created  by  the  non- 
verification  of  dates.  In  concluding,  he  said, — 
*'  The  degrees  of  affinity  are  not  very  strictly  defined  in 
Mediteval  documents  or  records.  Children  of  the  half 
blood  are  not  specially  dislinguished  as  such,  and  the  same 
terms  are  employed  in  speaking  of  illegitimate  as  of 
legitimate  issue.  ‘ Fratri  meo ' are  tbe  words  used  by 
Richard  I.,  in  speaking  of  William  Longuespe,  his  father’s 
natural  son  by  ‘ Fair  Rosamond,'  as  well  as  when  alluding 
to  his  certainly  very  unnatural  brother  John;  and  by 
Henry  VIII.  he  is  called  ‘ our  beloved  uncle.'  The  Empress 
Maude  has  no  other  designation  than  “brother”  for 
Robert  de  Caeu,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
her  father,  Henry  I.,  and  examples  might  bo  multiplied 
ad  infinitum.  Tae  word  nepo$  is  indilferently  used  for 
grandson  and  for  nephew,  and  this  practice,  added  to  tbe 
unsifted  statements  of  credulous  and  careless  monastio 
writers,  not  to  speak  of  fabrications  like  those  laid  to  tbe 
charge  of  Ingulpb,  have  involved  the  personal  histories  of 
our  ancient  Ruglish  families  in  a maze  of  falsehood  and 
contradiction.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,  M.A.,  read  an  elaborate 
paper  on 

Wareham  and  its  Religious  Souses. 

The  paper  entered  minutely  into  the  social 
history  of  Wareham  from  A.D.800,  when  Beorbl- 
rie,  king  of  Wessex,  was  buried  there,  noticing 
the  ravages  of  tbe  Danes  and  Vikings,  the  visit 
of  Canute,  the  re-bnildiog  of  Wareham  Castle  in 
1015,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
876,  tbe  burning  of  the  town  iu  1142  by  Stephen, 
the  visits  of  King  John  and  Edward  I.,  the  fact 
that  in  1486  Henry  VII.  settled  on  Elizabeth  of 
York  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  salmon  canght 
here,  the  part  Wareham  took  daring  the  Com- 
monwealth,  that  Horace  Walpole  was  born  here 
in  1717,  and  referring  to  a document  between 
A.D.  1426  and  1436,  whereby  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  others  agreed  to  let  the  manor  of 
Wareham  with  others  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on 
Wareham  and  the  Earliest  Historic  Momiments 
in  Dorset. 

The  lecturer  alluded  to  some  remarks  made 
by  him  on  the  snbjeot  at  tbe  Hereford  Congress 
last  year,  observing  that  no  illiterate  Saxon  or 
Norman  could  ever  have  exercised  such  astrono- 
mic and  geometric  skill  as  the  county  of  Here- 
ford showed.  Then,  as  to  Wareham,  he  said 
that  not  only  the  central  position  of  Wareham 
in  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  bat  the 
word  “ war-,”  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  place 
was  a position  to  determine  the  truth  of  some 
line  or  curve  in  the  map  of  Britain.  He  found 
that  it  stood,  and  was  designed  to  stand,  in  a 
position  equidistant  from  two  geographical 
points, — i.e.,  the  North  Foreland  iu  Kent,  and 
some  point  in  Cornwall.  Accordingly,  he  drew 
lines  on  the  map,  and  perceived  that  a straight 
line  drawn  from  the  North  Foreland,  through 
Wareham,  nearly  reached  the  Land’s  End, — 
apparently  the  Logan  Stone  on  the  south  side 
of  tbe  peninsula  of  Cornwall.  But  what  was 
most  observable  was  that  the  distance  from  t e 
North  Foreland  to  Wareham  was  the  same  as 


mr.  riaucne  remaraeu,  respeui/iug  i,iio  lovoivo  . 

figures  ornamenting  the  roof,  that  whether  they  the  distance  from  Wareham  to  the  Lizara  romr, 
did  represent  the  twelve  Apostles  or  not,  one  of  the  most  southern  point  of  ^ ~ j:' 

them  was  apparently  St.  Peter,  for  he  had  a key  there  was  mote  to  ■Nnrth  Foreland  was 

Vila  'iianri  nn/1  bo  OTfto  rr.-iwrod— n.  r.omTnoQ  between  Wareham  and  the  No 
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obTionsly  the  line  of  measore  which  enabled  os 
to  reach  the  Lizard  Point.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  enable  us  to  reach  some  more  distant  point 
on  the  continent.  And,  continuing  the  line, 
Mr.  Black  showed  that  Eooen  and  another  place 
(the  name  of  which  was  imperfectly  heard), 
were  established  points  on  the  continent  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  line  from  Wareham  to  the 
North  Foreland. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  said, — In  order  to  test  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Black,  he  had  applied 
to  a marine  surveyor  of  Liverpool,  who  was,  in 
fact,  his  own  brother — a staff-commander  in  the 
navy ; but,  he  might  venture  to  say,  a man 
second  to  none  in  dealing  with  such  questions. 
He  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  know  by  astro- 
nomical computation  the  esact  distance  from 
some  point  in  Wareham  to  the  North  Foreland 
Lighthouse,  and  from  the  same  point  in  Ware- 
ham  to  the  Logan  Stone  in  Cornwall,  and 
whether  Wareham  lay  in  a straight  line  between 
those  two  points,  Mr.  Hills  then  read  the  reply 
of  his  brother  to  the  qaestions,  which  in  some 
respects  remarkably  confirmed  Mr.  Black. 

It  is  time  that  Mr.  Black’s  theory  and  re- 
searches in  this  direction  were  more  fully  set 
forth  for  discussion  and  acceptation  if  confirmed. 

Corfe  Castle, 

full  of  romantic  story,  was  the  chief  place  visited 
on  Saturday,  and  there  Mr.  Blashiil  read  a par- 
ticnlarly  interesting  paper  on  the  remains.  In 
the  coarse  of  it  he  said,  speaking  of  the  keep, — 

“ We  have  here  a good  illustration  of  this 
class  of  buildings,  of  which  specimens  also  eiist, 
with  certain  modifications,  at  Dover,  Rochester, 
Porchester,  and  Scarborough,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  in  numerous  other  castles  built 
under  Norman  infiuenoe.  The  dimensions  of  the 
keep  at  Corfe  are  somewhat  small, — 65  ft.  by 
57  ft.,  outside  measurement.  These  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
Chateau  d’Arques,  near  Dieppe,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  have  been  built  before  the 
Conquest.  The  walls  above  the  splayed  plinth 
are  about  7 ft.  3 in.  in  thickness,  exclusive  of  the 
broad  buttresses  of  1 ft.  6 in.  projection  which 
exist, — five  each  on  the  east  and  west,  and  four 
each  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Yet  the 
masonry  is  far  too  thin  to  allow  of  the  numerons 
mural  chambers,  passage-ways,  and  recesses 
with  which,  as  at  Dover,  the  Norman  keeps 
were  often  provided.  Between  the  buttresses 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  walls  blank  arcades 
were  constructed, — those  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  consisting  of  pairs  of  shallow  recessed 
arches,  with  plain  impost  monldinga.  On  the 
north  and  south  sides,  where  the  spaces  between 
the  buttresses  arc  wider,  the  arches  are  in  sets 
of  three.  Possibly  some  of  these  on  those  sides 
of  the  keep  which  are  destroyed  may  have  been 
pierced  qnite  through  the  wall,  as  is  the  case 
with  a part  of  the  arcade  round  the  Tower  of 
London.  Except  these  arcades,  nearly  all  those 
points  which  could  afford  any  Indication  of  the 
precise  date  of  the  keep, — all  doorways,  windows, 
&Q., — have  been  destroyed  or  modified.  It  is 
certainly  amongst  the  oldest  buildings  of  its 
class:  for  there  is  a record  of  some  trifling 
repairs  being  done  to  it  as  early  as  the  eighth 
year  of  Henry  II.  (1161),  while  the  keep  at 
Dover  Castle  was  not  commenced  until  1180.  It 
was  probably  built  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  though  there  is  nothing  in  its 
architecture  which  forbids  the  idea  favoured  by 
Mr.  Bond,  that  it  may  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century,  or  even  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  The  masonry  of  the  keep  corresponds 
exactly  with  what  we  usually  find  in  the  work  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  consists 
of  large  squared  stones,  which  form  the  facing 
of  both  sides  of  the  several  walls,  the  iiner  part 
or  core  of  the  walls  being  composed  of  small 
stones  and  of  chalk,  thrown  in  at  random,  with 
mortar,  made  of  lime  and  coarse  sand.” 

Another  “Boy-Bishop”  (a  small  scnlptnred 
figure  locally  so-called)  was  met  with  during  the 
excursion,  bnt  was,  of  conrse,  quickly  disposed 
of  as  at  Salisbury : it  dcubilesa  records  a 
“ heart-burial.” 

Some  newly-discovered  Roman  and  Saxon 
remains  at  Finkley,  near  Andover,  were  fully 
described  and  illustrated  at  the  closing  evening 
meeting  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stevens;  and  the  last 
paper,  a scholarly  account  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
West  Saxons,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry 
Godwin,  F.S.A.,  of  Newbury. 

Thanks  were  then  given  to  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  Congress  was  at  an  end. 


The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Weymouth 
deserve  the  warm  thanks  of  their  fellow  towns- 
men for  80  acting,  that  the  whole  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  visit  was  obtained  for  the  town 
without  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  even  a cup 
of  tea.  Saying  nothing  of  the  money  aobually 
there  spent  by  the  party,  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  directed  to  Weymoutb  and  its 
attractions  thronghont  the  country  will  not  fail 
to  take  visitors  there  hereafter,  and  may  safely 
be  put  down  as  worth  500Z.  to  the  town.  It  is 
not  often  that  a Mayor  and  Corporation  act  in 
snch  a manner,  and  they  well  deserve  to  be 
remembered  for  it.  Under  such  ’cute  and  far- 
seeing  managers  Weymouth  can  scarcely  fail 
to  prosper  and  increase. 


BERNERS  STREET. 

Although  the  history  of  the  streets  of  London 
has  been  written  by  numerons  authors,  much 
still  remoins  to  be  done  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a complete  picture  of  the  great  city.  If 
the  history  of  each  street  could  be  written  by 
some  one  who  had  lived  in  it,  and  known  it  for 
years,  we  should  obtain  a voluminous  but  truly 
valuable  history.  Our  former  volumes  contain 
notices  of  a few  of  these  streets,  and  wo  now 
propose  to  say  something  about  Bernera-street, 
which,  according  to  De  Quincey,  has  been,  for 
a short  street,  uncommonly  frnitful  in  men 
of  genius.  The  street  was  planned  and  the 
ground  leased  by  Mr.  Berners  to  the  various 
tenants  in  1763.  Three  years  before  it  was 
merely  a passage-way  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  in  September,  1760,  the  committee  ” ordered 
that  the  causeway  be  repaired  from  Wardour- 
street  and  continued  up  to  the  hospital.”  In 
1764  the  new  buildings  were  progressing  rapidly, 
but  although  the  street,  when  finished,  formed  a 
handsome  approach  from  Oxford-street  to  the  hos- 
pital, the  hospital  visitors  were  a little  put  about 
during  the  progress  of  the  works.  Mr.  Wright 
in  consequence  ‘‘reported  that  by  the  several 
buildings  now  carrying  on,  the  usual  ways  to 
this  hospital  are  greatly  obstructed  and  rendered 
almost  impassable;  therefore  he  has  applied  to 
Mr.  Berners  for  a coach  way  to  the  hospital  from 
Oxford-street  up  Newman-street,  which  he  has 
granted.  Mr.  Wright  also  proposes  that  the 
builders  in  Berners-street  may  be  desired  to  lay 
their  bricks,  &c-,  in  such  a manner  that  they 
may  not  obatrnct  the  highway  as  they  do  now.” 
Berners-street  was  at  first  inhabited  by  fashion- 
able people,  but  as  years  rolled  on  the  6Ute  tra- 
velled more  westward,  and  left  the  street  to 
artists  and  professional  men.  Now  shops  con- 
nected with  quiet  and  old-established  businesses 
are  gradually  destroying  the  private  houses, 
very  few  of  which  remain.  In  noticing  some  of 
the  separate  houses  in  the  street,  we  must  com- 
mence with  No.  1,  the  front  of  which  is  painted 
in  a remarkable  manner  with  portraits  of  the 
great  composers.  It  is  in  the  occupation  of  the 
eminent  music-sellers,  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  & 
Co.  Nos.  6,  7,  are  now  oocupied  by  the  Berners 
Hotel.  No.  6 was  formerly  the  banking-house 
of  Messrs.  March,  Fauntleroy,  & Co.,  where 
lived  the  notorious  Henry  Fauntleroy,  who  is 
described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his 
“Recollections  of  the  Last  Half-Century,”  as 
“ a heartless  sensualist  and  hypocritical  cox- 
comb.” He  was  the  acting  partner  in  the 
bank,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1807,  in  which 
year  ho  commenced  a system  of  frauds  that 
eventually  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  In  1814 
and  1815  he  committed  forgery,  and  disposed 
of  Bank  of  England  stock  to  the  amount  of 
170,0001.,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
his  friends  to  obtain  his  release,  but  without 
avail.  He  might  have  escaped  from  prison  had 
he  not  been  a coward;  but  although  he  knew  he 
must  soon  have  a halter  round  his  neck,  he 
would  not  rnn  any  risk  of  immediate  personal 
peril.  He  was  surprised  in  the  performance  of 
his  last  toilet  by  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  who 
found  him,  within  an  honr  or  two  of  his  exe- 
cntion,  most  carefully  airing  the  shirt  in  which 
he  was  to  be  hanged,  and  when  he  ascended 
the  scaffold  he  was  dressed  in  a black  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers,  with  silk  stockings 
and  shoes.  The  crowd  that  came  to  see  his 
execution  was  so  great,  that  it  was  calculated 
at  100,000.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
early  and  late  at  the  banking  house,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  an  example  of  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office ; but  the  truth 
really  was  that  he  was  afraid  to  leave  in 
case  his  crime  should  be  found  out.  A little 


time  before  the  discovery,  a friend  came  upoi 
him  suddenly,  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder 
exclaimed,  “ Hilloa,  old  fellow,  what  are  yoi 
thinking  about  ?”  He  turned  round  trembling 
with  a face  deadly  white,  and  stammering  ou 
some  unintelligible  sentence  said,  with  a ghasth 
attempt  at  a smile,  “You  almost  frightened  mi 
out  of  my  senses  !”  Besides  his  town  resideno 
over  the  bank,  be  kept  a house  at  Hampton,  an< 
another  on  the  Brighton  road,  where  he  lived  i 
dissipated  and  profligate  life.  He  slept  at  thi 
latter  house,  which  is  situated  in  a pretty  garden 
the  night  before  he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  thi 
sideboard  of  his  dining-room,  in  Berners-street 
he  placed  two  marble  busts,  one  of  Napoleon  1. 
and  the  other  of  himself,  because  his  flatteren 
persuaded  him  that  he  bore  a remarkable  re 
semblance  to  the  Emperor. 

The  celebrated  painter,  Opie,  who  was  the  soi 
of  a poor  carpenter  in  Cornwall,  lived  at  No.  8 
from  1792,  until  bis  death  in  1818.  A brobha 
artist,  the  great  Fuseli,  lived  at  No.  13,  in  1804 
and  remained  there  till  1806,  when  he  was  ap 
pointed  keeper  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  th 
following  year  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  emineu 
architect,  lived  in  the  same  house.  Two  door 
further  on  (No.  15),  lived  Henry  Bone,  th 
enameller ; and  No.  31  was  inhabited  by  Williar 
Shield,  the  composer  of  “Rosina”  and  othe 
admired  operas,  and  the  friend  of  Joseph  Ritson 
The  following  original  letter  from  the  musicia: 
to  Robert  Bloomfield,  author  of  the  “ Farmer’ 
Boy”  (dated  February  9,  1811),  is  takei 
from  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  x.  287 
“That  which  you  obligingly  transmitted  t 
Berners-street  I shoold  prefer  replying  to  by  ai 
interview,  either  at  No.  31  in  the  said  street,  o 
at  your  own  apartments.  I cannot  oonoludi 
without  acknowledging  that  I felt  highly  grati 
fied  when  I read  that  you  entertain’d  the  sam 
opinion  of  my  musical  attainments  that  I do  o 
your  poetical  powers.”  Shield  died  in  1829,  au' 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Weatminsfce 
Abbey. 

No.  53  was  built  by  the  celebrated  architeol 
Sir  William  Chambers,  for  his  own  occupatior 
and  he  removed  into  it  from  Poland-street.  In  th 
front  rcom  on  the  ground-floor  a medallion  c 
HDoeaa  carrying  his  father  Anchises  from  th 
ruins  of  Troy,  is  let  into  the  wall  over  the  flr( 
place.  This  is  the  original  work  of  John  Bacoi 
the  sculptor,  who  was  a student  at  the  Eoyj 
Academy  on  its  establishment  in  1768.  and  in  tb 
following  year  gained  the  first  Royal  medal  fc 
this  piece  of  sculpture.  Chambers  at  the  tino 
was  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Durin 
his  occupation  many  celebrated  men  visited  th 
house,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Johnson.  Washing 
ton  Irving  also  relates  that  one  evening  Gob 
smith  was  seated  at  the  wbiat-table  with  S 
William  and  Lady  Chambers  and  Baretti,  whe 
he  suddenly  hurried  out  to  assist  a beggar 
woman  who  was  singing  some  melancholy  air  i 
the  street.  In  later  years,  the  painter,  Fran 
Stone,  had  his  studio  in  the  back  room  on  th 
first  floor.  This  house  has  been  for  many  yeai 
in  the  oconpation  of  the  Royal  Medical  an 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  the  walls  of  its  room 
are  lined  with  the  Society’s  very  valuable  aa 
extensive  library.  Aa  several  other  Medioi 
Societies  also  meet  here,  it  may  be  considere 
as  the  chief  debating  ground  of  the  medical  prc 
fession. 

No.  54  is  the  house  made  famous  in  1809,  b. 
Theodore  Hook’s  notorious  Berners-street  hoa: 
It  was  inhabited  by  a widow  (Mrs.  Tottinghaffl; 
who  was  almost  driven  out  of  her  senees  by  tb 
simultaneous  arrival  at  her  door  of  carriages  an 
carts  that  blocked  up  the  roadway,  and  d 
walkers,  who  jostled  against  each  other  on  th 
pavement.  Hook  had  written  1,000  letters  t 
tradesmen  and  persons  out  of  situations,  to  tb 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Lot 
Mayor,  the  chairman  of  the  East  India  Compaii;i 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Commande 
in- Chief,  and  many  others.  He  fixed  the  sam 
hour  of  the  day  for  all  of  them  to  arrive,  an 
sat  at  a window  opposite  to  witness  the  distrai 
tion.  Great  was  the  damage  done  on  that  da> 
and  loud  were  the  cries  that  arose  for  the  detec 
tion  of  the  deceiver.  Hook  found  it  convenieii 
to  leave  town  for  a week  or  two,  and  when  h 
returned,  the  storm  had  blown  over.  Beside 
the  celebrated  men  we  have  already  mentionec 
we  must  note  that  the  great  surgeon,  Henn 
Earle,  lived  in  this  street  from  1813  to  1818  ; an 
Dr.  Robert  Gooch,  the  obstotrio  physician,  frot 
1815  to  1818.  Bartleman  the  baas  singer,  wh 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  died  at  hi 
house  in  this  street,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1821 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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De  Qiiincey  relatea  in  his  article  on  “ Harder 
inaidered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  that  he  was 
•inking  tea  with  Coleridge,  at  one  of  the  boases, 
ben  the  company  were  surprised  by  a cry  of 
Fire  !”  They  adjourned  to  Oiford^street,  where 
ie  fire,  which  promised  to  be  a conflagration  of 
erit,  was  raging  at  a pianoforte-maker’s.  Some 
iys  after  Coleridge  was  asked  how  the  exhi- 
tion  had  terminated, — “Oh!  sir,”  said  he,  “it 
imed  out  so  ill  that  we  damned  it  nnani- 
lOQBly.” 

I Before  closing  this  notice,  we  must  add  a few 
lords  on  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  forma  so 
liportant  an  object  at  the  top  of  the  street, 
ibis  valuable  institution  was  originally  opened 
1. 1745  as  the  Middlesex  Infirmary,  and  occupied 
vo  small  houses  situated  in  the  Marylebone 
[ields,  which  were  rented  from  Mr.  Goodge, 
ihose  name  survives  in  Goodge-street.  On  the 
|)th  of  May,  1755,  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
jsipital  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
|id  the  wings  and  other  enlargements  have 
ince  been  [made.  In  1769  “the  Board  received 
a application  signed  by  several  of  the  inhabi- 
mts  of  Bemers-atreet,  requesting  the  liberty  of 
[anting  a row  of  trees,  at  their  own  expense, 
i the  oonrt  before  the  hospital,  alleging  that  it 
nil  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  street,  and  they 
bprehend  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  hos- 
fital.  Eesolved,  that  the  above  request  be 
iraoted,  provided  that  when  the  said  trees  shall 
iant  catting,  it  be  done  by  the  said  inhabi- 
ants  in  such  form  aud  height  as  the  Board  shall 
Ipprove.”  In  May,  1785,  Mr.  Lnnardi  desired 
lermissiou  to  ascend  his  balloon  from  the  garden 
lehind  the  hospital,  and  not  long  after  the 
ponnd  before  the  hospital  was  wanted  by  the 
liemers-street  division  of  the  West  Marylebone 
i^olunteers  as  a place  for  drill,  but  both  these 
Ipplications  were  refused.  The  hospital  has 
.assed  through  many  money  difficulties,  and  has 
jeen  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the  theatres, 
,ie  Opera-house,  aud  Ranelagh,  and  by  sermons 
[reached  for  its  benefit ; but  at  the  beginning  of 
pe  present  century  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
so  management  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
iioroasing  expenses.  The  number  of  patients, 
ffiich  was  4,519  in  1891,  was  reduced  as  low  as 
61.ia  1808.  It  has  since  received  greater  support, 
ffiioh  has  allowed  the  governors  to  increase  its 
phere  of  usefulness.  In  1845  a centenary  fes- 
ival  was  held,  at  which  4,000Z.  was  collected, 
n conclusion  we  will  quote  from  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson’s  history  of  the  hospital  a notice  of  a 
rery  singular  proposal  made  by  a Mr.  Peter 
jegrand  ; — “At  about  this  period,  namely,  in 
day,  1763,  a singular  proposal  was  made  to  the 
ioveriiors  through  Mr.  Wrigh^,  the  treasurer,  by 
ilr.  Peter  Legrand,  au  old  gentleman,  74  years 
)f  age.  The  proposal  was  to  the  effect  that 
ilr.  Legrand  would  assign  to  the  hospital  6001. 
nveated  in  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  on  con- 
lition  that  the  governors  would  permit  him  to 
•eside  in  the  hospital,  and  provide  him  with  all 
aecessaries  during  the  time  of  bis  natural  life, 
fhese  terms  were  agreed  to  by  the  Board.  A 
room  was  fitted  up  for  the  old  gentleman,  and 
iirtinles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  and  signed 
oy  the  treasurer  and  the  now  inmate.  On  the 
transfer  being  made,  the  sum  was  found  to  be 
L5Z.  greater  than  had  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Legrand,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  public  funds.  Mr.  Legrand  died  on 
ihe  23rd  of  November,  1770.” 


contained,  even  for  those  who  are  not  practical 
students,  a fund  of  interest  and  beauty  greater 
than  many  mnoh  more  ambitions  collections  can 


ON  SOME  SKETCHES  BY  MULEEADY. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  among  the 
picture-galleries  at  the  Kensington  Museum, 
stand  two  folding-scroeDS,  labelled,  “ Original 
Sketches  by  Mulready.”  These  contain  a small 
proportion  ont  of  the  number  of  sketches  and 
studies  left  by  that  indefatigable  and  persevering 
worker  in  his  art, — chiefly  fignre-snbjects, 
either  studies  in  the  " Life  Academy  ” or  rough 
sketches,  thrown  off  at  odd  times  to  try  some 
problems  of  attitude  or  foreahortoning ; including 
also  first  sketches  of  the  composition  and  details 
of  pictures  since  become  well  known  amongst 
us.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mulready’a 
work  of  this  kind  (epeoimons  of  which  are  con- 
tinually turning  np,  at  picture  sales  and  else- 
where,) will  know  pretty  well  what  will  be  the 
nature  and  value  of  snoh  a collection.  There 
may  be  others  who  are  unaware  how  mnoh  is 
afforded  for  stndy  and  suggestion  in  these 
sketches  ; and  a casual  visitor  to  the  Kensington 
Museum  might  pass  by  the  two  screens,  amid 
the  wealth  of  larger  and  more  striking  produc- 
tioDB  around  him,  without  suspecting  that  they 


The  first  screen,  whioh  is  the  best  and  most 
interesting,  consists  very  largely  of  Academy 
studies,  mostly  labelled,  “ Before  1820  ; ” some 
much  later  : few  are  precisely  dated.  No.  6,000 
is  the  abndy  made  for  permission  to  draw  from 
the  life  (dated  1800),  showing  already  great 
mastery  over  action  and  perapeotive  in  figure- 
drawing,  though  comparatively  laboured  and 
mechanical  in  finish.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  and  an  early  life-study  (6,028,  a 
reclining  female  figure,)  which  are  finished  and 
shaded  carefully,  but  somewhat  ineffectively, 
with  some  of  the  later  ones,  in  whioh  far  greater 
vigour  and  effect  are  obtained,  with  so  much  less 
appearance  of  labour.  Notice  especially,  in  con- 
trast, the  half-length  female  study,  6,122,  a 
sitting  figure,  really  grand  in  its  indication  of 
the  soft  folds  and  wrinkles  of  the  aide,  and  the 
depth  of  thigh  (the  latter  possibly  exaggerated). 

Nos.  6,123, 6,124,  are  splendid  half-length  studies 
of  a remarkably  mnscnlar  figure,  the  massive  rolls 
of  muscle  on  the  back  and  shoulders  evidently 
drawn  and  shaded  con  amore,  thongh  with  no  loss 
of  labour;  every  tench  tells.  Nos,  6,128  and 
6,125,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  fine  specimens  of 
Mulready's  more  finished  manner,  when  he  had 
an  nnoeually  good  model  before  him,  and  wanted 
to  make  a picture  rather  than  a mere  study  of 
it.  Both  are  sitting  fignres, — a full-length  of  a 
man  and  a half-length  of  a woman, — very 
delicately  and  carefully  shaded.  The  latter,  from 
a model  of  more  refined  development  than  usual, 
is  perhaps  the  prettiest  drawing  in  the  collec- 
tion, though  less  valuable  as  a study  than  some 
others.  Nos.  6,144,  6,145,  6,146,  6,147,  consist 
of  some  studies  in  pen  and  ink,  rough,  but 
remarkably  vigorous  and  characteristic,  of  an 
infant  lying  on  its  back.  There  are  two  separate 
Btndiea  of  the  head,  one  in  outline  and  ono  white 
relieved  against  a black  shadow.  Later,  Mulready 
seems  to  have  employed  pen  and  ink  for  some  of 
his  life  studies.  There  are  two  of  female  figures, 
dated  1860,  evidently  from  life,  and  shaded  with 
hatohed  lines  with  a pen ; one  of  them  a moat 
carious  study  of  a crouched  sitting  figure,  knees 
up  to  the  chin,  and  hands  round  the  knees.  The 
indication  of  the  salient  points  in  the  framework 
of  the  skeleton  is  admirable  in  this,  whioh  is 
rather  a thin  figure.  If  the  shading  were  finished 
on  the  spot,  it  is  a remarkable  instance  of  neat- 
ness combined  with  rapidity  of  execution.  Among 
the  most  intereetiog  things  on  this  screen  are 
some  of  the  many  slight  studies  of  figures  appa- 
rently imaginary.  A great  many  of  these  are 
very  rough.  There  are  two,  however,  spaoially 
worth  looking  at  (6,108  and  6,109)  ; they  arc 
merely  outlines  with  a coarse  pencil  on  a rough 
brown  paper ; two  side  views  of  nude  male 
figures,  one  stooping  as  if  to  pick  np  something, 
the  other  sitting,  with  face  burioi  in  hands. 

Slight  as  these  appear,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
life’s  study  in  them.  The  lower  one  is  full  of 
feeling  in  attitude  and  expression.  A remark- 
able study,  too,  is  No.  6,161,  a sitting  figure, 
with  one  knee  raised  and  the  head  drooped  on  it, 
powerfully  shaded  in  monochrome.  This  is  a 
very  poetical  aud  imaginative  design ; indeed, 
such  drawings  as  the  two  last-named  cannot  bat 
excite  surprise  that  an  artist  with  suoh  feeling 
for  the  human  figure  as  the  medium  for  the 
highest  expression  of  art,  and  each  power  in 
delineating  it,  should  have  chosen  to  confine 
himself,  in  the  publio  exercise  of  his  art,  almost 
entirely  to  genre  pictures  of  every-day  life, 
and  not  have  turned  his  thoughts  in  a greater 
degree  towards  works  of  a more  imaginative  and 
less  realistic  nature.  Nos.  6,101,  6,102,  6,103, 

6,104,  show  chiefly  various  rough  sketches,  very 
clever,  of  groups  of  recumbent  figures  fore- 
shortened (“  end-on,”  so  to  speak),  the  most 
difficult  position  in  which  the  representation  of 
the  figure  can  be  attempted.  One  sketch  on  this 
sheet,  however,  that  of  a profile  head  reclined 
back  on  a pillow  (6,102),  is  really  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  collection;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a thick  pen  outline,  roughly  put  in, 
looking  as  if  it  were  begun  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  carried  ronnd  the  whole  profile  almost 
without  lifting  the  pen,  yet  with  a charaoter 
and  intensity  of  expression,  and  a perfect  indica- 
tion of  all  the  features,  which  is  quite  astonishin; 
in  so  alight  a performance. 

Among  miscellaneoas  sketches  on  the  same 
screen  are  two  sheets  of  studies  of  heads  of 
different  character,  stated  to  have  been  made 
after  a conversation  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
zodiacal  signs  on  the  character  of  persons  born  j students. 


under  them.  There  is  a great  deal  of  hnmonr 
in  these,  and  they  are  very  suggestive,  too,  of 
the  various  means  of  giving  individuality  of 
character  to  a face.  Nos.  6,293,6,294, 6,295, rough 
monochrome  sketches  of  draped  fignres,  seem 
intended  as  studies  of  attitude  and  expression 
under  special  eircamstanoes ; and  6,317  to  6,321 
show  sketches  of  drapery,  alight,  bat  containing 
very  good  bints,  and  suppl  mented  by  written 
notes  in  a miorosoopioal  hand  : we  manage  to 
decipher,  among  other  things,  the  observation 
that  “ the  action  of  drapery  about  the  loins  is 
most  difficult  to  understand:  the  lay  figure  is 
quite  useless  in  this  case.”  A study  for  one  of 
the  figures  in  “ The  Careless  Messenger,”  a 
young  woman  with  her  back  turned  fall  to  the 
spectator,  is  another  capital  stndy  of  dress ; the 
figure  is  relieved  against  a dark  background  ; 
the  sketch  is  dated  “ Sunday,  4,  2, 21.”  A little 
monochrome  study,  about  4 in.  by  3 in.,  for  the 
entire  composition  of  “ The  Cannon,”  is  one  of 
the  most  spirited  things  in  the  collection ; small 
as  it  is,  not  only  the  whole  expression  of  all  the 
figures,  but  the  pose  and  attitude  of  the  limbs 
under  the  dress  of  the  fignres  is  completely 
indicated : so  ready  do  they  all  seem  for  a 
“start,”  that  one  expects  the  next  moment  to 
hear  the  ping  of  the  small  piece  of  artillery 
whioh  forma  the  centre  of  interest.  Below  is  a 
larger  sized  study  of  the  outstretched  arm  of  the 
lad  about  to  fire  the  cannon  (nude,  though  the  arm 
in  the  composition  is  covered),  and  one  of  the 
feet  of  the  same  figure.  These  may  serve  to 
indicate  to  the  uninitiated  the  extent  of  study 
which  may  precede  and  underlie  a small  work 
undertaken  by  a true  artist.  Numbers  of  stodies 
of  hands,  in  all  kinds  of  positions,  have  interest ; 
and  we  should  not  pass  over  6,426,  a remarkably 
careful  and  finished  study  of  that  difficult 
featnre,  the  bent  knee,  in  three  aspects. 

The  second  screen  is  of  leas  interest  in  point 
of  drawing  than  the  first : it  consists  largely  of 
very  rongb  small  first  studies  for  pictures,  or 
figures  forming  parts  of  pictures,  subsequently 
more  or  less  well  known.  A larger  one,  for  a 
group  in  the  “Return  from  the  Hustioga” — a 
drunken  man  helped  along  by  two  comrades — is 
full  of  humour  aud  action.  A large  portion  of 
this  screen  is  occupied  by  sketches  and  copioas 
notes  on  costume  ; the  notes  cover  a quantity  of 
paper,  and  might  be  most  valuable  if  we  could 
read  them,  which  we  cannot.  Mulready  must 
surely  have  written  with  a magnifying-glaas 
before  his  eyes.  Some  of  the  sketches  are  very 
interesting.  There  is  a little  one  (6,543)  repre- 
senting figures  at  an  Assembly; — two  swordod 
gallants  advancing  to  the  front,  and  some  fignrea 
behind  ; one  of  which,  a lady  in  rich  costume, 
sails  away  from  the  spectator  with  moat  evident 
motion  : the  figures  are  scarcely  more  than  2 in. 
high.  Then  there  are  bits  of  landscape,  studies 
of  birds  (one  or  two  of  the  wings  and  plumage, 
of  doves,  life  size,)  and  sketches  of  plans,  roofs, 
and  ornamental  details,  made  when  the  artist’s 
house  was  iu  course  of  alteration ; but  in  archi- 
tectural detail,  we  must  admit,  the  learned  and 
talented  artist  does  not  shine.  One  or  two  slight 
bits  of  landscape  study  on  the  first  screen,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  nearly  as  masterly  in  their  way 
as  the  figure-drawings. 

It  is  in  these  latter,  however,  that  Mulready’s 
strong  point  as  a sketcher  lay  ; and  while  some 
of  his  figure  studies  show  that  he  had  a degree 
of  imagination  and  feeling  for  the  more  poetic 
side  of  hia  art,  which  the  ordinary  spectator 
would  hardly  infer  from  the  style  of  his  known 
works,  it  is  probable  that  in  mere  power  of 
drawing  and  mastery  over  the  details  of  the 
human  figure,  he  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by 
artists  of  auy  school ; we  might  perhaps  say, 
rarely  equalled.  For  those  students  who  are 
endeavouring  to  master  the  difficulties  of  figure- 
drawing,  there  is  plenty  in  the  contents  of  these 
screens  both  for  interest  and  iustruotion  ; and  we 
refer  to  them,  the  rather  beoause  it  appears  that 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who  have  offered  so  much 
money  in  prizes  for  works  of  artistic  merit  of 
different  kinds,  have  often  been  prevented  from 
giving  a prize  to  works  in  whioh  figures  appeared, 
the  drawing  not  having  come  np  to  the  standard 
of  merit.  Perhaps  a little  more  study  of  these 
Mulready  drawings  would  awaken  a wholesome 
spirit  of  emulation  among  art  students  at  least. 
They  do  seem  to  be  “ caviare  to  the  general, 
judging  by  the  remark  of  a good  lady  who  glanced 
at  one  or  two  of  them  while  we  wore  making  these 
notes,  and  observed  that  “her  children  had 
made  sketches  quite  as  good  as  those.  Such 
precocity,  however,  being  nncommon  we  fear 
sheer  hard  work  is  the  only  thing  for  less  giffed 
The  execution  of  the  life  studies 
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BTiggeska  a word  as  to  practical  methods  of  exe- 
cution in  this  kind  of  drawing.  Where  high 
finish  of  a drawing  is  the  object,  a somewhat 
rongh  granular  paper,  and  pencilling  laid  on 
gradually  in  broad  and  carefoDy  graduated  tints, 
will  probably  answer  the  end  best;  and  this  is  a 
very  good  way  of  working  from  oasts,  and  when 
a man  has  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands.  But  a 
study  from  life  always  means,  unless  the  model 
be  placed  in  a very  easy  and  natural  position, 
a study  made  against  time ; and  any  such 
elaborate  and  delicate  shading  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  Prenoh  art-schools,  where 
it  is  the  custom  to  draw  to  a large  scale 
(life-size,  or  near  it,)  the  stump  is,  we  believe, 
largely  used,  aud  a very  soft  and  graduated 
effect  of  shadow  may  be  thus  produced;  but 
unless  OQ  a very  large  scale,  the  stump  is  not 
exact  enough  in  definition ; and  though  saving 
time  on  large  work,  id  has  on  small  scale  draw- 
ings a weak  and  amateurish  appearance  not  very 
pleasant,  even  puttiug  aside  the  want  of  perfect 
ozaobness  and  precision.  The  best  method  fur 
combining  rapidity  with  oleamess  is  that  adopted 
in  nearly  all  the  best  of  the  Mulready  life  studies 
we  have  been  describing,  of  drawing  on  toned 
grey  paper,  leaving  the  paper  for  the  middle 
tints,  hatohing  the  deeper  shadows  in  a slight 
but  precise  and  careful  Hue  shading,  aud  the  high 
lights  in  a similar  manner  with  white  chalk  : 
thus  the  necessity  of  any  extensive  masses  of 
shading  to  give  rotundity  to  the  figure  is 
dispensed  with.  The  student  will  contrast  the 
effect  of  these  studies,  iu  the  artist’s  matured 
manner,  with  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  mors 
carefully  studied  ones,  aud  observe  how  far 
greater  is  the  effect  of  the  latter  iu  proportion  to 
the  labour  expended.  Pen  and  sepia  sketching, 
of  the  rough  dashing  kind  found  in  this 
CoUeotion,  is  rather  for  the  hand  to  which 
practice  has  given  a familiar  ease  iu  delineating 
the  figure,  than  for  the  student  or  learner,  who 
should  aim  at  careful  correctness  rather  than 
dash  and  effect.  Haydon  tells  a story  of  a young 
man  who  brought  up  his  sketch  to  the  then 
instructor  in  the  Life  School  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  asking  him,  with  au  iogennous  self- 
laudation,  if  it  wag  not  “ very  spirited  ? ” “ The 

result,”  he  observes,  "of  this  spirited  young 
gentleman’s  efforts  is  what  might  be  expected — 
we  do  not  know  his  name.” 


WILL  THE  TIBER  PAY? 

DaEDGiNG  the  River  Tiber  will  bring  to  light 
lost  things  of  various  sorts,  no  donbt.  Bntwill 
the  work  pay  as  a mere  speculation  ? This  is 
doubtful.  Antique  valuables  are  from  time  to 
time  discovered  in  various  places,  but  more  by 
accident  than  by  being  deliberately  sought  for,  ■ 
aud  the  proportion  found  to  the  searching  labour 
bestowed  is  ridiculously  small.  Consider  what 
has  been  done  in  this  way  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  instance,  and  then  infer  what  may 
result  from  extensive  dredgings,  diggings,  and 
trenchings  in  Italy.  Pompeii  is  an  exceptional 
case.  It  may  be  said  Rome  and  the  Tiber  are 
also  exceptional.  Granted  ; but  is  it  qnite  cer- 
tain that  digging,  trenching,  and  dredging,  will 
produce  results  such  as  outside  speculators  au- 
tioipate  ? England  was  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
and  has  2,000  years’  history  to  work  in ; the 
more  distant  period,  barbarous  and  unproductive, 
no  donbt;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
applies  to  Rome  and  the  Tiber  also.  Now  the 
river  Thames  has  been  dredged  " below  bridge” 
and  “above  bridge,”  for  commercial  purposes, 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  maybe  anticipated 
for  the  Tiber.  Where  are  the  proceeds  ? Lon- 
don has  been  excavated,  dug,  and  trenched  for 
foundations  and  for  sewers  over  every  acre  of  its 
snrface,  but  our  museums  only  show  a beggarly 
collection  of  antiquities.  The  river  Tyne  has 
been  dredged  below  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  with- 
out bringing  to  light  many  antique  riches.  The 
river  Clyde,  below  Glasgow,  has  also  been 
dredged  from  3 ft.  to  30  ft.  in  depth,  but  with 
remarkably  few  antiquarian  results,  Then  as  to 
excavating  and  trenching  old  town  sites  for 
foundations  and  for  sewers;  and,  in  London,  for 
the  Underground  Railway,  almost  every  old 
town  in  England  has  been  so  dealt  with.  A few 
may  be  named  ; that  is,  towns  which  have  been 
trenched  for  sewers  and  water  mains.  These 
are  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Alnwick  town  and 
Alnwick  Castle,  Morpeth,  North  Shields  and 
South  Shields,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gates- 
head, Hexham,  Carlisle,  Penrith,  Ulveratone, 
Keswick,  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Wigan,  Manchester, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  large  towns,  and  many  of 
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the  small  ones  throughout  England,  as  Chester, 
Canterbury,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Plymonth, 
Bristol,  HqH,  York,  Leeds,  &o.,  bnt  with  no  great 
discoveries  of  antiquities  in  any  of  these  diggings 
and  trenchings  in  towns.  Then  as  to  land 
draining,  the  operations  have  been  over  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  area,  and  by  hundreds  of 
thonsands  of  miles  in  open  trenchings,  but  with 
no  very  great  antiquarian  resnlba.  Railways 
have  also  opened,  bnt  have  also  covered  snrfaces, 
almost  in  eqnal  proportions.  It  may  ba  said, 
“ England  is  not  Italy,”  “London  is  not  Rome,” 
“ the  Thames  is  not  the  Tiber.”  Admitted ; and  it 
may  also  be  admitted  that  dredgings,  exoava- 
tions,  and  trenchings  in  the  Tiber,  in  Rome,  and 
in  Italy,  will  prove  far  more  productive  in  bring- 
ing antiquities  to  light  than  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  ; bnt  will  it  pay  as  a money  speonla- 
tion  P Any  person  who  reads  these  lines  must 
draw  his  own  inference.  I say  “ No.”  Rome 
and  the  Tiber  may  prodnoe  antiquities  in  greater 
abundance  and  of  greater  pecuniary  value,  but 
not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  special  labour  and 
contingent  costs.  Those  who  take  up  the  task 
had  better  do  it  for  the  love  of  the  work,  and  not 
for  greed  of  money  hoped  to  be  earned,  as 
chances  are  against  them.  It  does  not  pay,  in  a 
money  sense,  to  excavate  and  clear  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  How,  then,  is  it  to  pay  to  dredge 
the  Tiber  ? 

The  richest  countries  have  not  produced  the 
moat  valuable  antiquities.  It  is  a fact,  incon- 
sistent with  modern  conditions,  bnt  no  less  a 
fact,  namely,  that  Ireland  has  produced  more 
gold  ornaments  than  any  other  country  in 
Enrope.  The  Dahlia  Musenm  is  rich  in  antique 
ornaments  of  gold;  and  it  is  also  a fact  well 
known  that  the  Museum,  rich  as  it  is,  only  bolds 
a fraction  of  the  gold  ornaments  found  and 
removed  ont  of  the  country,  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  remelted,  and  so  lost  to  the  antiquary. 
Where  did  the  ancient  Irish  obtain  their  gold 
from  ? Let  the  Tiber  be  dredged,  not,  however, 
by  foreign  commeroial  speculators,  but  by  the 
mnnicipal  body  of  Rome,  or  by  a national  com- 
mittee  of  conservators,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Italian  nation.  It  will  be  a disgrace  to  the  new- 
born Italian  nation  to  allow  speonlative  joint- 
stock  limited  liability  companies,  American  or 
English,  to  oome  in  and  dredge  the  Tiber  for 
money-making  purposes.  R. 


THE  MACCLESFIELD  INFIRMARY. 

Tins  extensive  bnildiog  stands  nnocenpied  in 
the  midst  of  its  unGnished  gronnds. 

By  a beqnost  of  the  late  Mr.  Tannioliff  a snm 
of  30,0001.  was  set  aside  as  an  endowment  for 
an  infirmary  at  Macclesfield,  the  conditions  being 
that  within  ten  years  of  the  decease  of  Mrs.  j 
Tannioliff  a suitable  building  should  be  erected 
and  presented  free  of  debt  for  the  benefit  of  the 
endowment.  Mrs.  Tannioliff  died  in  1865,  and 
only  four  years,  therefore,  remain  within  which 
to  take  advantage  of  the  testator’s  liberality. 
After  considerable  controversy,  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Jas.  Stevens,  of  Macclesfield,  were  selected, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  those  plans,  with 
some  modifications,  that  the  present  building  has 
been  erected.  It  is  built  on  the  Pavilion  plan. 

" Mr.  StoveHB,’’  says  the  Haccleijield.  Courier,  " had 
visited,  io  the  year  1834,  the  beat  hospitals  in  Bel)>iam  and 
Erance,  iocludiag  St.John's,  at  Brussels,  and  the  model 
at  Bruges,  with  the  Lariboiasi^re  at  Paris.  He  had  also 
obtained  most  valuable  bints  from  a series  of  clever 
ariicles  written  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  the  editor  of  the 
JJailder,  to  which  paper  the  country  is  so  much  indebted 
foe  the  sound  sanitary  principles  which  it  iuculoates  in 
building  matters.  The  result  of  the  information  which 
the  architect  bad  thus  so  judicionsly  collated  is. to  be  seen 
in  the  Macclesfield  Infirmary  as  it  now  stands.  The  judg- 
ment of  these  local  medical  men  and  others  who  supported 
Mr.  Stevens  in  asserting  the  superiority  of  his  plans  over 
all  others  submitted,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion 
of  Mr.  Currey,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s,  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Renaud,  of  Manches- 
ter, Mr.  Roberton,  and  others  who  have  devoted  special 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  general  construction  of  this  hospital  is  as  nearly 
perfect  for  the  working  comfort  and  health  of  the  patients 
as  it  is  possible  to  makeit,  and  that  it  is  so  admiraoly  con- 
structed that  additional  wards  can  at  any  time  be  made  if 
necessary.” 

With  the  exoeption  of  the  fa9ade  of  the 
principal  entrance,  and  the  grand  staircase  in 
the  interior  leading  to  the  second  floor,  it 
makes  no  architectural  pretensions,  though 
when  the  ground  before  it,  facing  to  the 
oontiunation  of  Cnmberland-street,  is  levelled, 
and  ornameutally  laid  out  as  intended,  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  a comfortable  and  cheerfnl,  and,  io 
its  entirety, — capped  by  the  towers  and  orna- 
mental ironwork, — a dignified  aspect.  The 
structure  occupies  about  2,000  square  yards  of 
building  space.  It  consists  of  centre  block,  sur- 


mounted by  clock-tower  and  spire,  and  rising  to 
a height  of  upwards  of  100  ft.  from  the  basementy 
with  north  and  south  projections  and  portico- 
entrances,  and  with  corridors  east  and  west 
commnnicating  with  the  side  wings  or  pavilions. 
The  whole  is  bnilt  of  stone  from  the  Tegsnose 
quarries,  with  finely-worked  ashlar  facings  from 
the  Windyway  quarries.  The  bnildiog  is  com- 
plete, and  ready  for  occupation ; but  there  are- 
detached  washhouses,  laundries,  and  mortuary 
receiving-house  yet  to  be  erected  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  land.  The  working  offices 
of  the  institution  are  in  the  centre  block.  The 
front  entrance  is  protected  by  a porch-colonnade, 
in  keeping  with  the  entire  facade.  The  latter 
is  carried  up  in  simple  Italian  style,  with 
oolnmns  and  angle  pillars.  The  entire 
accommodation  for  patients  ioclndes  main 
wards  for  twenty  beds  oaoh  on  the  principal 
floor,  two  convalescent  eleepiog-rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  wards  for  ten  beds  in  the  children’s 
hospital,  besides  ootridor  space  capable  of 
acoommodating  a row  of  beds,  and  still  leaving 
a passage  of  6 ft.  for  attendants,  &o.  These 
corridors  are  an  important  feature  of  the  build- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  sleeping-space,  there 
are  patients’  oonvaleaceni,  day-wards,  operating- 
theatre,  accident-room,  entrance-ball,  &c.,  in  the 
principal  floor;  children’s  wards,  &c.,  with  a 
corridor-space,  on  the  principal  and  ground 
floors,  of  250  ft.  in  length  by  12  yards  wide  and 
16  ft.  high  on  the  principal  floor,  and  11  ft.  3 in. 
high  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is  calculated  that, 
altogether,  from  100  to  120  juvenile  and  adult 
patients  may  be  accommodated. 

There  are  hit-and-misa  brass  grids  placed  in 
the  floor  of  the  wards  between  the  bads.  This 
is  done  to  sapply  a flood  of  fresh  air  at  the 
floor-line  io  case  of  burns  or  scalds,  which  at 
times,  when  being  dressed,  create  annoyance. 
The  nurse  or  snrgeon  will  have  charge  of  them, 
and  they  will  merely  be  used  when  needed. 

The  work  in  connexion  with  the  bnildtng  has 
been  executed  under  the  snperintondence  of  the 
architect  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Man- 
chester, the  principal  contractors.  The  enb- 
contractora  are  Mr.  Cfiarles  Frith,  of  Maccles- 
field, for  the  stonework;  Mr.  Robert  Davies, 
Macclesfield,  plumbing  and  glazing;  Messrs. 
Kitchen  & Brown,  Manchester,  for  the  inside 
ironwork  ; and  Mr.  West,  of  Manchester,  for  plas- 
tering and  painting.  The  joiners’  work  tbroogh-' 
ont  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sodsj 
The  floors  are  of  pitch  pine,  to  be  polished  with 
bees-wax.  The  internal  hot  and  cold  water 
apparatus,  electrio  bells,  gas-fittings,  grates,  and 
mantelpieces,  fire-plugs,  and  hose,  &c.,  have  been 
j supplied  by  Mr.  William  Wilson,  of  Manchester  j 
I all  the  above  being  under  Messrs.  Neill  & Co.’s 
j oontract.  James  Fletcher  had  charge  of  the 
I works  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Neill. 

It  is  urged  that  it  will  be  a great  mistake  if 
this  important  institution  be  much  longer  allowed 
to  remain  closed.  Nearly  9,0001.  are  required  to 
set  the  building  in  full  operation.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  even  already  talk  of  appropriating  it 
either  to  the  purpose  of  a Recreation  Hall  and 
Museum  in  connexion  with  the  Park,  a Public 
Library,  a School  of  Art,  a Club-room,  or  some: 
other  purpose.  The  30,0001.  offered  by  MrJ 
Tannioliff  will,  in  snob  a case,  of  course  be  lost.! 


REFERENCES. 


1.  Porch. 

2.  Hall. 

3.  Passage. 

4.  Priocipal  Staircase. 

6.  Matron’s  Parlour. 

6.  Surgeon’s  Parlour, 

7.  Head  Norse’s  Bedroom. 

8.  Corridor,  12  ft.  wide. 

9.  WardforfoorteenBeds. 

10.  Balcony. 

11.  Passage, 

12.  Bathroom  and  Lava- 

tory. 

13.  Latrines. 

14.  Norses’  Sitting-room, 

15.  Nurse's  Scullery. 

16.  Hoist. 

17.  Ophthalmic  Ward. 

18.  Convalescents’  Day 

Ward. 

19.  Special  Ward. 

20.  Convalescents'  Day 

Ward. 

21.  Ophthalmic  Ward. 

22.  Operating  Theatre, 

lighted  from  above. 

23.  Surgeon’s  Ante-room, 

Instruments,  Ac. 

24.  Stairs  to  Basement. 

25.  Nurse’s  Bedroom. 

26.  Open  Balcony. 

27.  Corridor. 

2S.  Fever  Wards. 

29.  Retiring. 

30.  Wine  Cellar. 

31.  Servants’  Bedroom. 

32.  Spare  Room. 


33.  Boys'  Wards, 

34.  Special  Room. 

35.  Lavatory. 

36.  Dispensary. 

37.  Dispenser's  Private; 

Room. 

38.  Surgeon’sPrivateRoom-v 

39.  Surgeon’s  Room, 

40.  Coals,  Ac. 

41.  Waiting  Hall. 

42.  Porter’s  Room. 

43.  Waiting  Hall. 

•14.  Outside  Accident  Ward.; 

45.  Girls’  General  Ward, 

46.  Servants’  Hall. 

47.  Flour  and  Bread, 

48.  Beer. 

-19.  Cooked  Meat-Larder. 

60.  Fresh  Meat  Larder. 

61.  Kitchen. 

62.  Scullery  and  Vegetable 

Kitchen. 

63.  W.C.  and  Bath-room  for 

Servants. 

54.  Covered  Ashpit. 

65.  Ash  Shoot. 

56.  Dry  Ashpit. 

57.  Outside  Boiler. 

53.  Chapel. 

69,  Surgeons’  Bedroom. 

60.  Matron's  Bedroom. 

61.  Convalescent  Sleeping- 

room. 

62.  Ante. 

63.  Skylight. 

64.  Lead  Flat. 

65.  W.C.  and  Lavatory^ 
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COLOURED  DECORATIONS— SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bishop  Hamilton 
Memorial  committee,  a report  was  received  from 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said, — 

As  regards  the  decorative  painting,  the  report  states 
that  the  choir  roof  has  been  painted  with  large  circular 
inedallions.  containing  Scripture  subjects,  which  decora- 
tion had  become  historical.  These  were  covered  with 
yellow  wash  in  1780,  an  act  of  vandalism  which  provoked 
the  severest  censure  at  the  time,  from  those  capable  of 
forming  a sound  opinion.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
simply  to  remove  the  yellow  wash  (as  it  was  hoped  might 
have  been  the  case),  as  the  process  of  scraping  the  wash 
so  nearly  destroys  the  painting  that  from  the  floor  of  the 
church  It  would  be  unintelligible.  Mr.  Scott,  therefore 
recommends  that  the  painting  of  the  vaulting  and  spandrels 
be  restored,  as  delicately  and  with  as  much  reserve  as  pos- 
sible ; and  that  the  arches  of  the  choir  be  cleaned  of  their 
coating  of  wash,  with  the  remains  of  colour  left  upon 
them  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  report  adds  that  by 
this  course,  as  this  cathedral  is  the  most  unique  and  com- 
plete in  its  architecture  of  any  which  wo  possess,  so  shall 
we  hand  It  down  conapiete  (so  far  as  we  deal  with  it),  in 
Its  decorative  aooompaniments.  ' 

After  some  considerable  diBcnssioa  it  was 
agreed  that,  considering  the  lack  of  fonds,  it 
was  only  possible  at  present  to  order  the  decora- 
tive painting  of  the  choir.  That,  in  order  to 
this,  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell’s  estimate,  amount- 
ing to  970i.,  be  accepted  for  the  above-named 
decorative  work;  and  that  891.  be  paid  them  for 
a specimen  of  a section  of  the  choir  walls 
already  painted,  which  specimen  will  enable  any 
one  who  may  wish  in  future  to  carry  ont  this 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  choir.  Another 
reason  which  weighed  with  the  committee  for 
ordering  the  painting  at  once  was  that  Mr. 
White,  the  builder,  will  allow  the  committee  to 
make  use  of  the  scaffolding  at  present  in  the 
choir  for  its  architectural  restoration  j and  thns 
save  the  heavy  cost  of  erecting  new  scaffolding 
at  a future  period. 


URBINO,  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
RAFFAELLE. 

I MUST  send  you  a few  lines  from  this  most 
interesting  city,  well  known  to  ns  by  name  as 
the  birthplace  of  Riffaelle,  bat  little  visited  in 
these  days  by  oor  conntrymen.  The  reason  of 
this  neglect  is  probably  its  remote  eitnation  5 for 
while  Siena,  Perngia,  and  Assisi  are  easily 
reached  by  rail,  Urbino  is  five  hoars’  drive  from 
the  nearest  railway  station — Pesaro.  It  is,  how- 
Bver,  well  worth  a visit,  were  it  only  to  see  that 
magnificent  specimen  of  cinque-cento  archi- 
tecture, the  Palace  of  the  Dukes  j but  there  are 
also  many  other  objects  of  interest.  For  in. 
stance,  in  the  Chnrch  of  8.  Giovanni  are  some 
admirable  frescos  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  painted 
by  the  brothers  Lorenzo  and  Giacomo  Salimbeni  j 
then,  at  the  Institute  of  the  Belle  Arti  are  to  be 
seen  pictnres  (which  formerly  wore  hidden  in 
dark  churches),  bub  now  are  brought  to  the  light ; 
they  are  by  such  masters  as  Giovanni  Santo, 
limoteo  Viti  (a  pupil  of  Raffaelle’s),and  Federico 
Barvect,  all  natives  of  Urbino. 

Turning  from  painting  to  soulptnre,  in  a chapel 
under  the  cathedral  is  one  of  Gian  Bologna’s 
inesb  works, — a dead  Christ,  lying  at  the  feet 
3f  bis  disoonsolate  Mother.  The  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  by  another  hand,  and  is  much 
nferior,  but  the  Christ  is  a moat  peifeofc  piece  of 
icnlpture.  _ Then  again,  in  the  Church  of  S. 
auiseppe  is  a very  cleverly  modelled  group, 
•epresenting  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds; 
ihis  is  by  an  almost  unknown  but  very  talented 
icnlptor,  also  a native  of  Urbino,  Federico 
Brandini,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; he 
vorked  only  in  plaster,  bat  the  group  just  men- 
-ioned  has  quite  the  appearance  of  marble. 

In  the  ducal  palace  itself  are  some  splendid 
Jarvings  in  stone.  The  palaoe  is  built  of  brick, 
JUt  all  the  ornaments  which  are  lavished  on  the 
vindows,  doors,  &o.,  are  of  carved  stone,  and  of 
deganb  design.  The  view  from  the  palaoe  is 
Dost  extensive.  The  founders  had  undoubtedly 
k greater  appreciation  of  nature  than  the  Italians 
)f  the  present  day.  In  the  palace  are  three 
■oggic,  from  which  they  enjoyed  the  view  of  the 
fiae  Apenuines,  which  lay  spread  before  them, 
md  inhaled  the  fresh  mountain  air.  In  some  of 
he  finest  rooms  of  the  palace  is  established  at 
^resent  the  Academy  of  Raffaelle.  This  is  an 
loademy  founded  for  the  promotion  of  art,  to 
lonour  the  memory  of  Raffaelle.  Its  present 
ihief  object  is  to  erect  in  Urbino  a memorial 
vorthy  of  him,  and  to  establish  a mnseum  of 
irt  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  This 
lonse  is  situated  in  a steep  street  which  turns 
mt  of  the  Market-place.  Ascending  to  the  first 


floor  one  enters  the  family  living-room,  which  is 
large,  of  a singular  shape,  and  with  a handsome 
raftered  ceiling,  elaborately  carved.  The  mantel- 
piece is  of  stone,  large,  and  reaching  to  the 
oeiling ; it  is  also  carved,  and  so  are  the 
doors.  On  the  right  is  the  room  in  which  the 
painter  was  born.  The  great  point  of  attraction 
in  this  house  is  the  fresco  painted  by  Raffaelle’s 
father,  which  represents  his  wife,  in  the  head- 
dress  of  that  time,  reading  ; on  her  knee  is  her 
little  rosy  son,  who  has  fallen  asleep. 

This  house  and  the  precious  fresco  are  now  for 
sale;  and  the  Connt  Gherardi,  president  of  the 
Academy,  is  anxious  to  secure  them  for  the 
town : the  sum  demanded  is  25,000  franca 
(1,0001.).  A subscription  has  been  opened,  and 
the  Count  wishes  to  make  it  known  to  all  who 
love  Raffaelle,  and  have  derived  hoars  of  enjoy- 
ment from  his  pictures,  that  even  the  smallest 
donations  will  be  acceptable.  Each  subscriber 
will  receive  a pamphlet,  with  a description  and 
an  engraving  of  the  house,  and  a woodcut  from 
the  famous  fresco.  Let  us  hope  success  will 
attend  the  Academy  in  its  endeavour  to  preserve 
for  poor  Urbino  this  relio  of  her  great  son;  she 
has  indeed  been  ruthlessly  robbed  of  her  many 
treasures  of  art.  C.  M.  C. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  new  Local  Government  Act,  which  has 
just  come  into  operation,  places  the  Poor-law 
Board,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  Office, 
under  the  new  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  at  once.  The  Right  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  M.P.,i8  president,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  John  Lambert,  C.B.,  is 
secretary.  Things  will  probably  go  on  much  as 
at  present  in  the  'offices,  or  until  Sir  Charles 
Adderley’s  Public  Health  and  Local  Government 
Bill  becomes  law.  This  Bill  contains  452  sec- 
lions  and  schedules,  from  A to  R.  It  purposes 
to  repeal  twenty  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  the 
Publio  Health  Act,  1848,  to  the  Sanitary  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1870,  the  new  Act  codifying 
these  repealed  Acts,  for  England  and  Wales 
(exclusive  of  the  meirojpolis).  The  several  officers 
and  clerks  are  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  president,  and  will  have  to  be  amenable  to 
him.  Next  session  of  Parliament  ought  to  settle 
the  mode  of  preventing  river  pollutions,  and 
the  metropolitan  water  supply ; but  this  latter 
may  probably  be  deferred  until  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Government  has  been  settled. 

There  must  be  alterations  and  additions  to 
many  of  the  452  sections,  or  clauses,  of  the  new 
Publio  Health  and  Local  Government  Act  before 
it  can  become  law. 


COMPETITION,  HAMPTON. 

At  a meeting  of  Guardians  of  the  Kingston 
Union,  held  on  Tnesday  last,  the  selection  of 
plans  for  the  new  schools,  &o.,  at  Hampton,  re- 
sulted as  follows  : — First  premium,  to  designs 
marked  " Experientia,”  which  were  found  to  be 
by  Mr.  P.  Haslam,  of  Henley,  the  estimated 
coat  8,150Z. ; second  premium,  151.,  " Two  heads 
are  better  than  one;”  third  premium,  101. 

” Masonio  sign;  ” fourth,  51.,  ” Justitia.”  The 
estimates  of  the  last  three  designs  were  within 
a little  of  8,0001.,  though  some  of  the  designs 
were  marked  as  low  as  3,8001,,  and  some  ashiffh 
as  16,0001.  or  17,0001. 


A CHURCH  FOR  ROME. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  lately  of  Upper 
Chelsea,  and  well  known  to  all  members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  appeals  for  aid  to 
build  a proper  church  for  the  British  residents 
and  visitors  in  Rome.  About  twenty  years  ago 
a similar  appeal  was  made,  and  about  3,0001. 
was  promised,  but  intolerance  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  the  scheme,  and  the  money  was 
never  collected.  The  chance  of  anccess  would 
now  be  much  greater,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Burgess’s  appeal  is  liberally 
responded  to. 

It  is  thought  by  experienced  persons  who 
know  what  it  is  to  build  churches  abroad,  that 
this  object  may  be  the  most  economically  and 
easily  carried  ont  by  obtaining,  through  pur- 
chase, in  a good  situation,  some  disused  edifice 
which  should  furnish  the  site,  and  in  a great 
measure  the  materials  for  a church,  a chaplain’s 
residence,  and  other  accommodation  for  religious 
and  benevolent  purposes  ; the  whole  cost  of  the 
work  to  be  covered  by  10,000L 


As  soon  as  a sum  of  money,  equal  to  that 
which  was  offered  to  a simitar  appeal  twenty 
years  ago,  can  be  guaranteed,  an  experienced 
and  practical  friend  to  the  scheme,  qualified  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  langnage  and  the  habits  of 
the  Italians,  will  proceed  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  necessary  inquiries,  with  a 
view  to  purchase  at  once  a property,  and  take 
any  farther  steps  that  may  be  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient. 


GLASS  ROOFS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

A PATENT  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  J.  H, 
Johnson  for  the  construction  of  frames  or 
gratings  intended  to  receive  glasses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  illnminating  roofs,  coverings  for 
areas,  and  walking  surfaces  for  side  walks  when 
light  is  required  to  be  transmitted  therethrough. 
It  consists  in  casting,  in  snch  frames  or  grating, 
grooves  or  channels,  or  in  perforating  or  par- 
tially perforating  the  same  in  rows,  or  in  com- 
bining perforations  or  partial  perforations  with 
grooves  or  channels,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
sab-division  of  the  said  gratings  into  separate 
smaller  portions  or  sootions  of  any  given  dimen- 
sions, according  to  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular roof  or  structure  to  be  erected.  Also  in 
making  the  lights  or  glasses  for  this  and  other 
descriptions  of  illnminatiog  gratings  intended 
for  foot'pavemenfs  in  snch  a way,  as  that  the 
glass  itself  shall  in  a measure  act  as  the  medium 
for  protecting  its  surface  from  being  scratched 
by  the  feet  of  the  passengers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT,. 
1871. 

SiE, — In  this  week’s  Gaardiaft  there  is  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  from  which,  as 
it  affects  persons  of  our  profession,  I venture  to 
make  extracts  for  your  pages,  and  comment 
thereon.  He  tells  us  that : — “ A surveyor  having 
been  duly  elected  for  the  whole  diocese  of  Win- 
cheater,  the  langnage  of  the  Act  was  then  dis- 
cussed  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  the 
table  of  oharges,  when  it  appeared  that  the  Act 
directs  the  surveyor,  if  he  views  for  repairs,  ‘ to 
specify  in  detail  ’ what  is  needed  to  ‘ estimate  ’ 
probable  cost,  and  calculate  what  time  should 
be  allowed  for  their  completion;  upon  which  he 
is  to  survey  again,  and,  if  satisfied,  then  furnish 
the  oertificate  of  protection  for  five  years.  Upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  on  that  occasion  con- 
sidered the  language  of  the  Act,  there  was  no 
donbt  whatever  that,  as  the  relief  of  the  clergy 
was  the  main  issue,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was 
that  the  surveyor  under  the  Act  should  be  tho 
person  to  direct  the  repairs,  and  should  draw  up 
after  his  first  survey  snob  a ‘specification  in 
detail’  as  a builder  conld  estimate  to  and  work 
from.  It  will  be  apparent,  I think,  to  any  man 
of  business,  that  this  is  not  merely  just  and 
equitable,  but  a neoeseary  interpretation,  be- 
cause otherwise,  in  every  instance,  the  peril 
would  be  imminent  to  an  incumbent  that  the 
surveyor  on  his  second  survey  might  refuse  to 

pass  the  repairs It  was,  however, 

alleged  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  very  re- 
spectfully and  properly,  but  very  definitively, 
that  this  was  a mistaken  view  of  the  Act;  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘ specify  in  detail  ’ 
merely  is,  that  the  surveyor  shall  signify  in  his 
report  whether  it  is  the  residence  or  the  offices, 
the  roofs,  or  walls,  or  floors  which  need  repair, 
instead  of  stating  in  general  terms  what  repairs 
are  needed ; and  it  was  even  asserted,  in  reply 
to  the  clerical  interpretation  of  the  Aot,  that 
‘ the  sort  of  survey  made  at  first  would  be  of 
very  little  use  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
specification  such  as  a builder  could  estimate  to.’ 

A tariff  was  oonsequently  proposed,  ovsr  and 
above  the  charges  under  the  Act,  lor  the  direction 
of  repairs  rateably  to  their  amount,  being  abont 
5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay.” 

I have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
explain  my  views.  I have  now  in  the  press  a 
treatise,  which  I have  called  a ” Handy  Book” 
on  the  law,  which  will  shortly  bo  published  by 
Messrs.^Rivington  ; and  therein  I have  expressed 
opinions  which  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  the  surveyor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  as 
represented  by  the  letter  above  referred  to. 
The  Aot  directs  the  surveyor  to  ” specify  in 
detail.”  I ask,  then,  what  the  work,  when  done, 
can  be  otherwise  than  a specification ; and,  if  it 
be  in  detail,  and  properly  executed,  I cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  anything  short  of  a 
detailed  specifioation.  For  this,  of  course,  tha 
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eatveyor  sboald  be  fairly  paid,  and  the  oharges 
under  the  Actehould  be  sufficient  to  remunerate 
him.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  Act  directs  the 
execution  of  the  repairs,  a specification  to  whioU 
a builder  can  work  must  be  prepared,  and  it  may 
as  well  be  done  at  once.  Such  a survey  as  pro- 
posed  in  the  letter  referred  to,  purporting  to  set 
forth  the  views  of  the  Winchester  diocesan  sur- 
veyor,  would  be  of  no  practical  value. 

There  should  be  some  uniformity  in  the  scale 
of  oharges ; and  it  would  be  well  if  a conference 
for  comparing  the  scale  proposed  in  each  d.ooese 
were  to  meet  before  it  were  finally  adopted  in 
any  I have  suggested  a scale  in  my  little  book, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  yon  with  a state- 
jnent,  if  you  are  disposed  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  debated  in  yonr  pages.  . , ^ 

Edwakd  G.  BauTON,  Aromteot. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  SCOT! 

MONUMENT. 

Co  not  oar  Scotch  compatriots,  by  their 

representative  committee  appointed  for  the 
Centenary  Completion  of  the  Scott  Memorial 
in  Edinburgh,  exhibit  an  unworthy  narrowness 
of  view  in  their  determination  that  none  but 
Scotch  sculptors  shall  be  employed  on  the  work 
in  question  ? , . it. 

By  the  course  adopted,  they  proclaim  the 
possibility  that  north  of  the  Tweed  it  can  be 
imagined  that  the  broad  universality  of  Soott  s 
genius— by  which  the  world  claims  kinship  with 
Scotchmen — is  best  represented  by  a provincial 
exclusiveness  such  as  this! 

It  is  trno  that  in  another,  the  pecuniary, 
aspect  of  the  case,  Scoboh  patriotism  becomes 
perfectly  impartial  j for,  in  the  pobiished 
reports  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  apparent 
that  the  objection  so  vigorously  manifested  by 
the  committee  against  other  than  Scotch  artists 
is  so  much  as  whispered  against  other  than 
Scotch  subscriptions.  Union  Jack. 

*#*  We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent : 
no  argument  is  needed  beyond  his  signature. 
The  decision  of  the  committee  is  narrow  and 
©rronsous,  and  should  at  once  be  amended. 


will  be,  including  extras,  16,0001.  Mr.  Berndge  s 
inatrnotions  were  to  secure  space  and  air,  and  to 
study  economy  rather  than  ornament ; but,  by 
the  introdnotion  of  white  brick  into  the  arches 
of  the  windows,  he  has,  without  any  increase  of 
' cost,  produced  a pleasing  effect.  The  eomfortof 
the  workpeople  has  nob  been  neglected,  for  a 
spacious  refectory  has  been  provided  for  them, 
60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  10  ft.  6 in.  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  the  windows  of  which  afford  a noble 
prospect  of  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  shut  in  on 
one  side  by  Colwiok  Wood  and,  in  the  far 
distance,  by  Belvoir  Castle,  of  which  ducal 
fortress  there  is  a distinct  view.  It  is  due  to 
the  Messrs.  Hind  to  say  that,  at^  the  dinner 
given  iu  honour  of  the  completion  of  the 
works,  at  which  150  sat  at  table,  Mr.  Dennett, 
the  contraotor,  remarked  that,  in  many  of  the 
numerous  contracts  in  which  his  firm  had  been 
engaged  they  had  experienced  a stoppage,  for 
a longer  or  shorter  period,  owing  to  the  con- 
tractor for  the  ironwork  not  being  op  to  bimej 
but  in  this  instance  there  was  nob  a delay  of  a 
moment;  and  it  is  also  a noteworthy  fact,  as 
showing  that  the  windows  are  approved  of,  that 
Messrs.  Hind  have  received  an  order  to  supply 
1,000  cast-iron  window-frames,  of  the  same 
pattern,  for  a factory  in  course  of  construction 
at  Bradford,  intended  to  be  the  largest  m 
Yorkshire.  


NEW  FACTORIES  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  activity  of  trade  in  Nottingham  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  make  large  additions  to  the 
factories  of  that  town.  The  most  recently  com- 
pleted is  a large  five-storied  building  at  the 
function  of  London  and  Queen’s  roads,  which  has 
been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Robert 
Berridge,  architect,  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
by  Messrs.  Dennett  & Co.,  Nottingham,  and 
Whitehall-place,  London,  for  Messrs.  Charles 
Cox  & Sons,  bleachers  and  lace  dressers.  The 
new  abruoture  is  L shaped;  the  longer  side 
fronting  Queen’a-road,  and  the  shorter  joining 
and  fitting  into  an  old  building  whose  gable 
fronts  London-road  ; thus  forming  three  sides  of 
a parallelogram,  each  wing  of  which  is  300  ft. 
long,  and  the  connecting  side  150  ft.  Light,  air, 
and  ventilation,  all  of  the  best  and  purest,  being 
essential  requisites  in  the  delicate  processes  of 
dressing  and  finishing  lace  goods,  Mr.  Berridge 
has  secured  the  most  ample  supply  of  each  and 
all  of  these,  by  leaving  a conrt-yard  between  the 
north  and  south  wings.  The  heating  apparatus, 
by  Messrs.  George  Simms  & Sons,  gives  a 
thorough  and  equable  circulation  of  heat  by 
pipes  to  every  floor  of  the  building.  A speciality 
in  the  structure  is,  that  the  principal  floors  are 
of  Dennett’s  patent  fireproof  material  ; and 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  late  lamentable  loss  of 
life  by  fire  in  a factory  at  Leicester,  the  import- 
ance of  having  iEcombustible  floors  in  buildings 
where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  are  365  win- 
dows, filled  in  with  5,000  superficial  feet  of  glass 
by  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Humphreys;  the  frames  are 
of  cast  iron,  from  the  adjoining  fonndry  of  Messrs. 
Hind  & Son,  who  also  supplied  the  cast-iron  pillars 
which  support  the  wronght-iron  girders  uphold- 
ing the  floors. 

The  building  has  been  five  months  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  it  is  a satisfactory 
proof  of  the  amount  of  work  which  Nottingham 
men  can  turn  out  of  hand,  that  in  the  short 
space  of  time  stated,  4,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
have  been  excavated,  1,000,000  of  bricks  laid, 
4,500  cubic  feet  of  timber  cub  up,  bolted,  and 
placed  in  position,  800  squares  of  flooring  done, 
300  tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  put  up,  and 
(in  three  weeks)  250  squares  of  slating  placed 
on  the  roof  by  the  Messrs.  Lewis.  The  space  ol 


MACFARLANE’S  CASTINGS. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Messrs.  Walter  Maofarlane 
& Co.’s  Catalogue  of  Castings,  just  now  pub- 
lished, is  a very  remarkable  trade  book.  It  takes 
the  shape  of  a handsome  folio  volume  of  595 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  price  lists ; and  contains 
some  thousands  of  designs, — terminals,  panels, 
columns,  gates,  trusses,  railing,  sanitary  appli- 
ances (very  useful),  and  so  forth.  It  is  the 
result  of  years,  and  must  have  cost  a very  large 
sum  of  money.  Some  of  the  designs  are  very 
bad,— stoney  and  clumsy  ; bake,  for  example,  the 
Gate,  No.  85  (p.  420)  : bub  a very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  appropriate  and  good.  Messrs.  Mac- 
farlane  feel  that  cast  iron  applied  to  decorative 
purposes  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  appear  deter- 
mined to  realise  its  power  and  obtain  trattifnl 
expression. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  lists  of  prices  wMoh  are  given. 


which  the  above  charge  really'means— in  order 
that  they  may  indulge  their  own  peculiar  views 
and  crotchets.  They  are  devoting  their  time 
and  talent  to  the  study  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  unfinished  work,  with  the  high  aud  con- 
eoienbioua  feeling  and  conviction  that  they  are 
doing  what  he  intended  himself,  but  was  not  per- 
mitbed  to  do,— that  they  are  carrying  out  strictly 
the  programme  set  forth  in  their  appeal,  which 
abates  that  " Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  intentions, 
his  mode  of  treatment,  and,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  anthentioafeed,  his  very  designs,  will  be 
aorupulously  kept  sacred,  and  followed;  and 
again,  “The  leading  principle  affirmed  by  all 
who  have  bsen  consulted  is  this, — to  make  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  intentions  for  the  comple- 
tion  and  decoration  of  the  Cathedral  the  main 
text,  as  it  were ; and  to  study  to  carry  out  aa 
implicitly  aa  possible  whatever  he  may  have 
expressed  in  drawing,  model,  or  writing;  and 
where  those  materials  for  guidance  fail,  that 
harmony  is  to  be  sought  for,  to  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable extent,  with  what  he  has  proposed  or 

I will  only  add  that  the  committee  would  wel- 
come gladly  any  friendly  suggestions  from  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  great  work,  and 
especially  from  any  members  of  the  cathedral 
body;  but  as  Mr.  Lupton  has  chosen  to  express 
his  opinion  and  to  make  his  complaints  through 
the  press,  it  appears  to  be  unavoidable  bat  that 
I should  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  to  reply  through 
the  same  channel.  Wii.  C.  Shone. 

Chapter  House,  St.  Paul’s. 


THE  PATH  BY  THE  RIVER. 

There’s  a path  by  the  river,  shaded  by  trees, 


mere  s a pa. a v/  .uv  ..  .w.,  — ^ 

At  low  tide  don’t  go  there  if  yon  please ; 

Banks  there  may  be  where  wild  thyme  grows  ; 

But  wild  thyme  can  stand  it,  not  having  a nose. 

Sib,— Last  Saturday  I walked  from  Barnes 
Common  along  the  towing  path  to  Patney._  The 
stench  arising  from  inlets,  creeks,  and  ditches 
was  almost  overpowering  : sanitary  inspection  is 
needed  there.  A resident  informed  me  the 
nuisance  had  damaged  the  locality  considerably. 


FLATS  FOR  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

gjR^ My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a letter 

in  the  Builder  of  the  2nd  inst.  from  the  Rev. 
James  Lupton  on  the  subject  of  the  works  which 
have  been  done  of  late  years  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

As  mistakes  appear  in  Mr.  Lupton’s  statement, 
it  seems  important  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them.  I have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee  from  the  commencement  of 
their  labours  in  1858,  and  on  referring  to  the 
minutes  find  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  did 
not  object  to  the  placing  of  the  new  organ  in  the 
south  transept.  What  be  protested  against  was 
that  it  should  be  put  upon  the  columns  of  the 
old  screen.  To  meet  his  views,  it  was  placed  on 
the  six  tall  marble  oolumns,  with  which  arrange- 
ment he  expressed  his  satisfaction.  These 
columns,  however,  were  much  less  costly  than 
Mr.  Lupton  supposes.  They  will,  of  course,  be 
on  band  when  the  south  transept  organ  is  re- 
moved, but  nothing  yet  is  known  of  their 
destination. 

As  Mr.  Lupton  values,  and  justly,  Sir  Charles 
Barrj’s  authority,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  lowering  of  the  stall-work,  which  Mr.  Lupton 
deprecates,  was  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
and  “ nDanimously  agreed  to.” 

As  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  approval  of  the 
organ  in  theoentre, nothing  is  more  certain,  that  all 
he  did  with  it  was  to  make  the  best  of  a situation 


Sir,— I read  a great  deal  in  the  papers  about 
all  the  grand  new  buildings  in  London,  and  the 
model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  but  I should 
like  to  know  if  any  one  considers  bow  much  the 
real  poor  would  like  pleasant  and  convenient 
abodes  for  moderate  rents, — I mean  people  well- 
born and  bred,  aud  with  artistic  education  aud 
tastes,  but  whose  means  are  not  more  than  those 
of  a skilled  workman  ? These  are  obliged  to  live 
in  dear  and  nncomforbable  lodgings,  with  rooms 
on  various  floors,  and  kitoheu  underground,  if 
they  do  not  exile  themselves  to  some  nutshell  on 
the  far  outskirts  of  London,  all  amongst  brick, 
fields,  and  beyond  the  pule  of  society.  Where 
are  the  handsome  airy  blocks  of  houses  with 
well-arranged  flats, — of  rooms  from  three  to  ten 
en  suite,— at  rents  varying  from  201.  to  801, 
a year,  uniting  comfort,  economy,  and  artistic 
beauty  ?— homes  for  the  real  working  classes,— 
young  professional  men  and  their  wives,  artists 
and  others,— where  a yonng  governess  could 
have  two  pretty  rooms,  and  feel  herself  at  home 
after  the  day’s  lahour  ? The  huge  gloomy  houaei 
I have  seen  in  flats  were  not  inviting  to  live  in 
and  fabulous  rents  were  demanded  for  a fe? 
dark  rooms. 

This  subject  is  interesting  to  many  who  do  no 
know  where  to  live.  The  rooms  widely  separated 
called  nnfurnished  lodgioge,  are  most  nncom 
fortable.  


ne  UlU  Wilrll  IK  Wtto  uv  LuaD-u  — w. 

forced  upon  him ; and  an  architect  of  high  repu- 
tation in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  a letter  to  the 


ground  covered  is  almost  an  acre,  and  the  coatlday.  They  are  notthe  men  to  deceivethepnbliC' 


tatrion  lU  euuieoitiooioai  ixioulc.  O,  .U  U .X.WWW.  

Guardian  of  recent  date,  has  entirely  endorsed 
the  views  of  the  committee  on  this  point. 

Having  so  far  disposed  of  some  of  Mr.  Lupton’s 
mistakes,  I would  gladly  stop  here;  but  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  “the  work  in  the  cathedral 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  few,  who  would  make 
believe  that  they  are  carrying  out  Wren’s  de- 
signs.” 

Sir,  the  “ few  ” of  whom  Mr.  Lupton  ventures 
to  write  so  unceremonionaly,  were  selected  from 
' amongst  the  leading  architeots  and  experts  of  the 

n..  ATT  fVia  TTl  ATI  f A A A A 1 TTAI.B  0 '011  HI  lA  — 


THEATRICAL. 

Covent  Garden  : Riviere’s  Concerts.— thos 
who  love  music  do  not  find  here  a good  retur 
for  their  money  they  must  be  hard  to  please 
There  are  an  excellent  band,  well  conducted,  an 
an  array  of  singers  and  solo  players  greater  tha 
Dsnal  at  so-oalled  promenade  concerts.  Messri 
Grieve  & Son  have  provided  tasteful  decoration 
and  everything  looks  and  sounds  bright  an 
cheerful.  , . 

Gallery  of  Illustration. — The  new  entertaii 
ment  by  Arthur  Sketchley,  called  “ Poor  Reli 
tions,”  with  musio  by  Mr.  German  Reed,  is  goit 
remarkably  well;  the  performers  have  falh 
into  their  parts,  and  they  now  see  what 
emphasize  and  what  not.  Mrs.  German  Reed 
as  admirable  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  I 
his  make-up  'and  acting  aa  an  old  man,  h 
advanced  his  position  as  an_aotor. 
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Gaitty. — Some  alteration  ehonld  be  made  here 
in  the  level  of  either  the  stage  or  the  pit.  It  is 
abominable — especially  in  house  professing,  as 
the  Gaiety  does,  to  pay  attention  to  ballet — that 
nob  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  pit  should  be 
able  to  see  the  floor  of  the  stage ; yet  so  it  is. 

A New  Circus, — The  building  in  Argyll-street, 
Eegent-street,  known  as  the  Palais  Itoyal,  has 
been  transformed  into  a clrous  for  Mr.  Charles 
Hengler,  and  is  about  to  be  opened. 

Bishop  Auckland. — A new  theatre  ereoted  at 
Newgate  End  here,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Boyd,  has 
been  opened.  The  pit  floor  is  raised  to  the 
back,  BO  that  those  persons  sitting  in  the 
book  can  see  the  stage  floor.  There  are  two 
tiers  of  galleries,  the  first  being  intended  for 
dress  circle  and  boxes,  and  tho  npper  for  the 
gallery.  The  building  will  accommodate  close 
upon  1,000  people.  The  place  will  be  conducted 
as  a music-hall,  until  such  time  as  a theatrical 
license  can  be  oblained. 

A National  Theatre. — A paragraph  has  ap- 
peared  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  stating  that 
“the  proposal  for  a new  national  theatre  is 
likely  to  be  abandoned.”  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  an  assertion  at  this 
time,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case.  The 
committee  who  met  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
such  a foundation,  have  adjourned  until  people 
come  back  to  town  again,  and  no  decision  what- 
ever has  been  arrived  at. 


tho  pencil  of  Mr.  Burbage;  and  that  it  is  owing 
to  an  accidental  oversight  that  his  name  is  not 
appended  to  it  as  the  artist.  May  I ask  you  to 
be  kind  enough  to  allow  this  correction  to  appear 
in  the  Builder  ? The  drawing  is  a very  excellent 
one,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  the  artist  that  his 
name  should  be  made  known. 

T.  RoGEa  S-Miin. 


I YORKSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AND 
I TOPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

^The  ninth  annual  excursion  of  the  above  asso- 
I oiationtook  place  from  Leeds, itshead-quarters  for 
' the  year.  The  mayor  (Mr.  John  Barran)  received 
I the  members  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  expressed 
his  gratification  in  having  to  welcome  them  to 
; Leeds.  The  party,  about  200  in  number,  then 
started  in  omnibuses  for  Adel,  the  church  of 
which  little  village  is  famed  as  a specimen  of 
the  Early  Norman  period  of  architecture,  and 
for  its  deeply  recessed  porch.  Mr.  Fairless 
Barber,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association, 

' described  a number  of  crosses  dug  up  from 
under  the  ohuroh,  which,  he  said,  were  similar 
to  some  discovered  at  Bakewell  and  at  other 
places  in  tho  United  Kingdom.  They  pointed  to 
a Christian  settlement  at  or  near  Adel  at  a very 
remote  period.  The  Rev.  George  Leuthwaite,  the 
son  of  a former  rector  of  the  parish,  said  the 
church  had  apparently  been  erected  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  King  Stephen  as  a memorial 
of  bis  mother.  He  explained  at  length  the 
carvings  in  the  porch,  and  described  the  other 
.interesting  features  of  the  church.  AtKirkstall 
Abbey,  after  luncheon,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  gave 
Bn  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  of  monks,  especially  in  respect 
of  their  oontribntions  to  European  arohitectural 
adornment.  The  party  on  their  return  to  Leeds 
inspected  St.  John’s  Church,  which  is  considered 
almost  unique  as  a specimen  of  a seventeenth 
century  ohuroh. 


OPENING  OP  THE  PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR 
HARROGATE. 

The  new  public  baths  and  reservoirs  justi 
ereoted  by  the  Improvement  Commissioners  of 
Harrogate,  as  to  which  we  gave  some  particulars 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  830,  are  now  formally 
opened.  Plans  were  procured  from  competing 
architects  in  response  to  advertisement ; but, 
after  much  deliberation,  none  of  these  plans 
were  adopted,  and  the  town  surveyor  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  plans  of  his  own  for  the 
approval  of  the  committee  of  the  Board.  These 
plans  the  snrveyor  accordingly  prepared,  and 
the  building  now  opened  has  been  ereoted  in ' 
accordance  with  them.  The  first  work  was  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  for  the  conservation  of 
the  mineral  waters  wherewith  to  supply  the 
baths.  The  contract  for  these  reservoirs  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Newsome,  of  Leeds.  They  are 
constructed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  land, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  west  front  of  the 
Victoria  Baths,  and  the  mineral  waters  are  con- 


made  of  the  swimming-baths  at  either  end.  Th& 
buildings  are  covered  with  a Mansard  roof,  with 
ornamental  cresting  at  the  break  as  well  aa  the- 
ridge.  Along  tho  centre  front  extends  a 
verandah  of  ornamental  ironwork.  On  the  first 
floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  are  two  largo 
rooms,  one  31  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  the  other  31  ft. 
by  14  ft.  These  may  be  used  as  waiting-rooms, 
committee-rooms,  or  even  as  board-rooms.  Oc 
tho  same  floor  there  are  five  water-oloseta. 


CEMENT. 


SiE,— Will  any  of  yonr  contributors  oblige  me  with 
information  as  to  the  beat  way  of  stopping  cracks  in 


“MAY  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  NEVER 
ALTER  FRIENDSHIP.” 

^^*1 — Concerning  the  letter  addressed  to  you  signed 
which  surely,  sir,  would  be  more  appropriately 
called  ‘‘  Grut.aZ/j'’  in  which  the  writer  attempts  toesoose 
himself  from  being  the  lowest  in  three  contracts  of  which  1 
if  I ^«k  you  whether  it  is  at  all  likely  that! 

shoiud  have  misled  him  in  the  manner  he  has  described. 
^ submit  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  other 

goeliCed  gentleman,  the  qusntities  for  your  inspection, 
^e  fact  is,  I put  Mr.  Gribble’s  tender  on  one  side, 
JBOWiDg  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the  work  at  the  price 
■sent  in.  He  informed  tho  other  builders  that  he  had  made 
a mistake,  and  in  attempting  to  exonerate  himself  be  has 
most  unworthily  condescended  to  make  mis-statementi 
respecting  others.  A.  Jas.  House. 


DRAWINGS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Among  the  architectural  drawings  at 
the  International  Exhibition  upon  whicb  it  was 
tty  duty  to  report  officially,  is  one  showing  the 
Choir  of  Sherborne  Abbey  as  restored  by  Messrs. 
Carpeoter  & Slater,  and  attributed  to  them  in 
the  Catalogue,  and,  consequently,  in  my  report. 

Mr.  Skter  has  written  to  me  to  ask  me  to 
assist  him  in  making  it  known  to  those  who  may 
have  seen  my  report,  that  this  drawing  is  from 


veyed  to  them  from  the  Bog  Fields  by  gravita- 
tion. These  reservoirs  are  five  in  number,  and 
are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  filled  and 
emptied  either  conjointly  or  separately.  The 
excavating  for  the  baths  was  undertaken  by 
Messrs,  Rider  & Foster,  the  masonry  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Stephenson,  the  joiners’  work  by  Me0Br.s. 
Raworth  & Co.,  plumbing  and  glazing  by  Mr.  J. 
Marshall,  the  painting  by  Mr.  Dent,  and  the 
ironwork  by  Messrs.  Heaps  & Robinson,  Leeds. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  baths  was  laid 
on  the  4th  of  February  last. 

The  baths  will  cost  nearly  20,OOOZ.  They 
stand  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  as  allot- 
ment gardens,  lying  between  Cheltenham-square 
and  Promenade-terrace,  with  the  east  front 
immediately  facing  tho  Spa  Concert  Rooms. 

_ The  central  part  of  the  building,  on  either 
side  of  the  main  entrance,  consists  of  waiting- 
rooms,  one  for  ladies,  and  another  for  gentle- 
men, with  separate  entrances  to  each.  The 
principal  entrance  leads  to  the  manager’s  office, 
built  upon  the  circular  plan,  so  as  to  command' 
a view  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  esta- 
blishment, including  the  entire  length  of  the 
corridor,  which  is  8 ft.  wide,  and  200  ft.  long. 
Behind  the  office  is  the  house  of  the  manager. 
The  bath-rooms  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
corridor ; those  in  the  corridor  to  the  right,  or 
east  of  the  entrance,  are  for  gentlemen.  The 
whole  of  these  bath-rooms  are  10  fc.  by  11  ft. 
Attached  to  these  rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
corridor  is  a dressing-room  to  eaoh,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  two  dressing-roome  to  each  bath- 
room. Each  dressing-room  contains  a water- 
closet,  with  tip-up  lavatory;  and  in  each  win^ 
provision  is  made  for  four  shower  and  four  vapour 
baths.  At  either  end  of  the  long  corridor  is  a 
swimming-bath  ; that  on  the  east,  or  ladies’  aide, 
being  47  It.  by  18  ft.,  with  sir  water-closets  and 
six  dressing-rooms.  At  the  opposite  end  the 
gentlemen’s  swimming-bath  is  78  ft.  long  by 
18  ft.  wide,  with  three  water-closets  and  nine 
dressing-rooms.  The  swimming-baths  are  so 
arranged  that  each  end  will  be  3 fc.  6 in.  deep, 
and  the  centre  5 ft.  deep.  The  walls,  up  to  5 ft! 
6 in.,  and  bottom  of  the  bath,  are  tiled  with 
white  tiles.  The  roof  is  an  open  one,  with  moulded 
wall-plates,  boarded  and  stained,  and  from 
the  floor  line  to  tho  ceiling  the  swimming-baths 
are  28  ft.,  and  the  baths  and  dressing-rooms 
16  fr.  in  height.  Tho  floors  of  the  bath-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  and  corridors  are  boarded  and 
covered  with  linoleum.  To  Promenade-terrace 
there  is  an  end  frontage  20  ft.  high,  and  at  the 
opposite  (Cheltenham-square  end)  a similar 
frontage,  bat  in  consequence  of  the  full  of  the 
ground  this  is  33  ft.  in  height.  The  east,  or 
ladies’  swimming-bath,  is  lighted  by  a four-light 
window,  with  oircular  heads  and  columns,  after 
the  Italian  style;  while  the  gentlemen’s  bath 
(fronting  Promenade-terrace)  is  lighted  with 
two  three-light  windows,  alter  the  same  style. 
The  corridors  have  windows  of  stained  glass  on 
either  aide.  The  baths  themselves  are  eighteen 
in  number,  nine  for  ladies  and  nine  for  gentle- 
men. The  main  entrance  has  two  stories,  with 
a one-story  wing  on  either  side,  and  a feature  is 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Exeter.— St.  Sidwell’s  Church,  Exeter,  hao 
been  re-opened,  after  considerable  improvements. 
The  church,  rebuilt  in  1812,  with  the  materials 
of  an  older  edifice  of  Perpendicular  Gothic,  was 
esteemed,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  a very 
complete  place  of  worship.  The  additions  that 
have  now  been  considered  requisite  and  made 
consist  of  a chancel,  28  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  an 
organ  chamber  on  the  north  side.  The  new 
organ  is  by  Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull,  and 
coat  5001,  The  church  has  been  wholly  reseated, 
in  pitch  pine,  the  pews  having  been  considered 
awkward  of  access  and  incommodious.  Those 
in  the  galleries  have  been  also  re-arranged,  and 
the  west  gallery  fitted  up  for  the  children  of  the 
parochial  schools.  The  church  has  been  warmed 
by  two  Gurney  stoves,  arranged  by  Mr.  Rice, 
and  it  baa  been  lighted  anew  with  brass  stand- 
ards. The  gaswork  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Rouse,  and  the  brasswork  is  from  Thomason  & 
Co.,  Birmingham.  A new  pulpit,  of  Caen  stone, 
of  open  tracery,  is  placed  at  the  entrance  to  tho 
chancel.  The  sacrarium  is  laid  with  Minton's 
tiles;  also  the  avenues.  Thecontractfortheworks 
was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Hunt  &,  Secomb,  of 
Exeter,  who  have  made  the  alterations  under 
the  direct'on  of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Jermaa  having  been  clerk  of  works. 
The  outlay  is  about  2, -4001.,  which  has  been 
raised  by  sobsoriptions. 

Hook  (Hampshire).— The  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Hook,  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  built  upon 
Hook  Common,  three  miles  from  any  other 
church,  and  stands  in  a centre,  equi-distant 
about  three  miles  from  Titohfield,  Sariabury- 
green,  and  Hamblo,  It  is  built  iu  the  Early 
English  stjle  of  architecture ; and  tho  external 
walli  are  of  Swanage  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  Internally  the  church  consists  of  an 
apsidal  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
vestry,  and  organ-chamber.  Entrance  is  ob- 
tained by  north  and  south  porches,  a western 
door  having  been  dispensed  with  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  west  and  south-west  gales  in 
winter.  The  seats,  which  are  all  free,  and  will 
accommodate  over  300  persons,  are  of  modern 
pattern,  and  of  varnished  deal.  The  pulpit  is 
circular,  and  stands  on  a plain  base  of  Caen 
stone,  around  which  runs  a brass  band  contain- 
ing the  inscription  “ We  preach  Christ  crucified.’' 
The  pulpit  proper  is  of  oak,  with  four  panels, 
eaoh  containing  a Medieval  brass  representing 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  above  tbeso  there  is 
a carved  oak  rim  of  flower  and  ivy  leaves.  The 
whole  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud, 
of  London.  The  chancel  is  approached  by  two 
landings  of,  apparently,  Yorkshire  stone;  and 
there  is  another  landing  of  the  same  material  oa 
an  approach  to  the  altar.  The  apse  containa 
three  coloured  windows  by  Clayton  & Bell,  the 
centre  of  which  contains  a representation  of 
the  " Descent  from  the  Cross,”  the  “ Transfigura- 
tion and  the  ‘‘Ascension”  being  on  either  side. 
In  this  part  of  the  church  a tesselated  pavement 
of  unique  pattern  has  been  laid  down  ; the  rest 
of  the  flooring  is  of  plain  red  and  black  square 
tiles.  The  entire  roof  is  of  open  woodwork,  that 
of  the  chancel  being  more  elaborately  wrought 
than  the  other  part.  The  organ  faces  down  the 
north  aisle,  and  forms  a screen  for  the  vestry. 
The  instrument  is  one  of  Beviogton’s  chamber 
organa.  The  front  pipes  are  diapered.  The  cost 
of  the  church,  4,00UZ.,  has  been  entirely  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hornby,  of  Hook,  who  further 
has  given  the  site  as  well  as  the  burial  ground 
of  two  acres  around ; has  built  a parsonage 
house,  with  seven  acres  of  glebe  land  attached  j 
and  has  endowed  the  living  with  300L  a year. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  of 
London,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Dove, 
Brothers,  of  Islington,  with  Mr.  J.  Osborne  ae 
clerk  of  works. 

Selly  Hill  (Northjield). — St.  Stephen’s  Cliurob, 
Selly  Hill,  has  been  consecrated.  The  estimated 
coat  of  erection  was  3,700L  The  building  seats 
300  persons.  It  is  nearly  112  ft.  in  length  on 
the  outside,  and  30 fc.  wide;  and  the  roof,  open 
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•to  the  ridge,  riees  to  the  height  of  nearly  45  ft. 

The  edifioe  consieta  of  nave,  cbanoel,  veatry, 
organ,  and  tower  and  spire.  There  are  no  aiales. 

The  roof  is  an  open-timbered  one,  carried  on 
tmBses,  withont  intermediate  snpports.  A lotty 
arch,  supported  by  two  carved  and  ornamental 
pillars,  separates  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  the 
east  end  of  which  will  be  polygonal.  In  the 
chancel  are  flva  large  windows  shatted  and 
traoeried.  This  arrangement  will  render  the 
li»ht  rather  too  strong  for  eoolosiastical  taste, 
nStil  some  liberal  donor  mis  the  window-frames 
with  stained  glass.  Tha  nave  is  lighted  by  a 
large  west  window  and  nine  other  windows. 

The  tower  and  spire  together  are  about  100  It. 
in  height.  The  spire  is  constructed  of  timber, 
covered  with  slate  and  lead,  arranged  in  orna- 
-mental  bands.  At  the  junction  of  the  tower  and 
spire  there  are  four  stone  pinnacles,  with  stone 
roof  running  back  into  the  spire.  The  edifice  is 
bnilt  of  stone,  and  is  in  the  English  Gothic  style 
of  architecture.  The  dressings  are  of  Bath 
stone,  lined  internally  with  pressed  bricks.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  almost  severely  plain. 
There  is  no  carving  of  ornamentation  on  the 
walls,  and  the  same  conrse  has  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  seats,  which  are  of  red  deal. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  of  carved  Bath  stone,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Jaffray  j the  font  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  Wilson ; and  the  weather-vane  and 
finials  by  Mr.  Keyte.  The  floors  are  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Martin  & Chamberlain  j and  the  bnilder,  Mr. 
■Charles  Jones. 

Torh.St.  Martin’s  Church,  situated  in  Coney- 
street,  is  now  undergoing  a restoration.  ^ The 
interior  is  completely  gutted,  and  the  flooring  is 
taken  up.  The  whole  of  the  windows  on  the 
north  side  of  the  clearstory  have  been  taken  out. 
They  are  of  stained  glass,  and  are  in  conrse  of 
being  releaded  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  this  city,  so 
as  to  preserve  their  original  character.  The 
stonework  of  this  part  of  the  strnctare,  and  the 
mullions  of  the  windows  will  be  replaced  with 
new  material.  The  west  window  has  also  been 
taken  out,  to  undergo  a similar  process.  The 
east  window,  of  seven  lights,  hitherto  of  plain 
glass,  will  be  filled  in  with  stained  glass  illus- 
trative of  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
choice  of  the  various  subjects  will  be  finally 
agreed  upon  in  the  conrse  of  a short  time.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  window,  which  is  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  it  maybe  stated  that, owing 
to  the  cumbrous  character  of  the  woodwork 
affixed  to  the  east  wall,  the  lower  part  of  the 
window  was  obscured  from  view.  By  the  resto- 
ration this  interference  with  it  will  cease,  and 
the  whole  of  the  seven  lights,  from  the  base  to 
the  traesry,  will  be  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
below  which  will  be  erected  a reredos. 

LougUon  (Essex).— 7h&  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  chnrch,  dedicated  to  " the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,”  has  been  laid.  The  cbnrob  is  to  consist 
of  nave  and  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
chancel  and  chancel-aiales,  and  vestry.  Bath 
stone  is  freely  used,  inside  and  outside.  The 
facing  is  of  Godalming  stone,  from  Messrs. 
Lisley’s  pits,  in  random  work,  brought  up  to 
stretching-courses  of  squared  stones,  with  plain 
tile  bands,  laid  as  headers,  spariogly  introduced. 
The  roof-covering  is  of  plain  tiles,  with  tile  hip- 
knobs  and  crotchets,  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Maidenhead.  Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  is  the  builder.  The  contract  is  3,3001., 
and  accommodation  is  provided  for  500  persons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson,  of 
London. 

Bushey.  — The  parish  church  of  Bushey, 
after  undergoing  an  extensive  restoration  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
edifice  bad  fallen  into  a state  of  extreme 
decay  and  dilapidation,  and  the  church  accom- 
modation it  provided  had  become  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  tbepopnlatiouoftbe 
parish,  which  has  increased  to  a very  large 
extent  daring  the  last  ten  years.  It  was,  there- 
fore, decided  to  enlarge  the  north  aisle,  and  to 
add  a sonth  aiele  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry. 
The  old  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  preserved  in 
its  original  form,  and  the  new  roofs,  which  as  far 
as  possible  correspond  with  it,  are  of  English 
.rxcir  trIflSB  has  becu  inserted  in  the 


was  in  a rninous  and  dangerous  condition.  _ It 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  iron 
ties  5 the  piers  of  the  tower  arch  and  the  turret 
have  been  rebnilt.  Allthe  architectnral  features 
of  the  origiual  building  have  been  preserved  or 
reproduced.  The  priucipal  subscriber  to  the 
restoration  fund  was  Mr.  E.  Majoribanks,  of  The 
Hall,  Bushey.  He  subscribed  1,0001.  in  the  first 
instance,  and  2501.  afterwards,  besides  a number 
of  special  gifts,  amongst  which  were  the  east 
window,  which  cost  185Z.,  the  reredos,  which 
cost  2801.,  the  altar-table  and  cloth,  the  encaustio 
tile  paving  and  marble  steps,  the  decorations  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  chanoel  plate,  which  cost  2001., 
and  the  new  organ,  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Hedgland,  of  Gower-street. 

Withington.—The  obnroh_  at  Withington  has 
been  re-opened,  afeer  its  entire  restoration.  The 
old  church  had  become  exceedingly  dilapidated  ; 
efforts  were  therefore  made  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions for  a new  building,  which  were  so  success- 
fal  that  a suflficient  fund  was  speedily  raised  to 
justify  the  promoters  in  commencing  the  works. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Street,  architect,  were 
obtained  to  furnish  plans,  &o.,  and  the  contract 
for  building  was  taken  for  about  1,7001.  by  Mr. 
Espley,  of  Ecoleshall.  The  present  building 
ocoupies  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  old  ohuroh 
did,  consequently  the  formalities  usual  upon  the 
consecration  of  new  buildings  were  not  observed. 
The  style  of  the  edifice  is  Gothic,  plain,  with  nave 
and  chancel,  calculated  to  accommodate  about 
160  persons.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a spire. 
In  the  tower  the  two  old  bells  are  re-hung  and 
the  old  clock  is  replaced,  but  the  dial  in  front  of 
the  tower  is  of  new  design  by  Mr.  Hanny,  of 
Sbrewsbnry.  The  material  of  tho  church  is  red 
stone,  from  Sogden  Quarry,  near  Rodingtou.  It 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Tayleur,  of  Buntingsdale, 
upon  whose  estate  it  lies.  Thera  are  three 
ohanoel  windows,  each  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London.  Underneath  is  a 
carved  reredos,  in  Caen  stone,  by  Earp,  of 
London,  containing  seven  figures,  the  subject 
being  “ The  Crucifixion.”  The  font  base  is  of 
carved  white  stone,  the  cover  of  carved  oak. 
The  aisles  are  floored  with  oolonred  quarries, 
diamond-shaped,  from  Godwin’s,  of  Hereford. 
The  roof  is  open-timbered,  and  varnished.  Tho 
communion  table  was  made  from  old  oak  which 
was  found  in  the  former  building. 

WhitUngham. — The  new  ohanoel  of  Whitting- 
ham  Church  has  been  re-opened.^  Lord  Eavens- 
worth  issued  instructions  some  time  ago  for  the 
removal  of  the  ohanoel  built  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  erection  of  another  more  worthy  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history  and  knightly  asso- 
ciations of  the  church.  This  intention  has  been 
well  carried  out,  and  the  new  structure,  with  a 
new  chancel  arch,  is  now  thrown  open  to  the 
nave.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  of 
Alnwick.  The  masonry  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
G.  Armstrong,  Alnwick;  the  joiners’  work  by 
Mr.  Southern,  Whittingham ; the  painting  by 
Messrs.  Adam  Eobertson  & Sons ; the  slaters’ 
work  by  Messrs.  Lamb  & Miller,  Glanton_;  the 
plumbing  and  glazing  by  Messrs.  Wilkin  & 
Dickman,  Alnwick. 


as  pOBSIDie  COrrespuDU  witu  ii,  me  Ui  iiiJguBii 
oak.  Stained  glass  has  been  inserted  in  the 
windows  of  the  Early  English  chancel ; the  east 
window  has  been  restored  to  its  original  design  ; 
-and  a new  chancel  roof  has  been  erected.  The 
altar  and  chancel  steps  are  of  marble,  and  the 
■floor  is  paved  with  Godwin’s  encanstic  tiles.  The 
reredos,  altar-table,  and  rail  are  also  new.  Three 
■memorial  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  sonth 
aisle.  There  is  also  in  the  north  aisle  a memo- 
rial window.  Before  the  restoration  the  tower 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

South  ffincksey.— The  new  Boys’,  Girls’,  and 
Infants’  Schools,  at  South  Hiocksey,  have  been 
formally  opened.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
a tile  roof,  and  cost  about  5601.  It  is  situate  in 
Post  Office  street,  close  to  the  new  chnrcb,  and 
Messrs.  Honour  & Castle,  of  Oxford,  builders, 
were  the  contractors.  The  new  schools  will  ac- 
commodate from  150  to  200  children,  and  the 
total  average  number  now  attending  aohool  in 
this  parish  is  about  120. 

Brirfol. — The  corner  stone  of  St.  Barnabas 
Dew  schools  has  been  laid.  The  design,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  of  Bristol, 
architect,  will  include  boys’,  girls’,  and  infant 
schools,  with  several  class-rooms,  and  a master  s 
residenoe,  bat  the  present  contract,  which  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  of  Bristol, 
embraces  merely  the  provision  of  girls  and  in- 
fants’ school-rooms,  with  claes-rooms  attached. 
The  contract  has  been  accepted  at  about  1,2001. 
The  complste  building  will  cost  2,2001.,  but  the 
total  sum  required  to  cover  the  outlay,  inclusive 
of  preliminary  expenses,  cost  ofland,  and  fittings, 
will  be  about  2,800Z.,  8001.  of  which  remain  to 
be  raised.  The  present  section  of  the  building 
will  accommodate  about  350  children,  and  the 
completed  structnro  about  500.  The  schools  are 
to  be  used  as  Sunday  as  well  as  day  schools. 
_ They  are  to  be  built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  free- 


stone dressings.  The  work  of  erection  is  already 
in  a very  forward  state. 

Wolstanton.—The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
National  School  building  has  been  laid  here. 
The  old  building  has  been  removed,  and  iu  its 
place  a much  more  commodious  one  will  be 
erected.  The  late  Mr.  E.  Sneyd  gave  a consider- 
able plot  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the  old  building, 
which  will  not  only  allow  of  an  extension  of  the 
new  schools,  but  will  be  saffioient  to  provide  a 
suitable  play-ground.  The  style  of  the  new 
building  will  be  Early  Eoglisb,  and  will  take  the 
form  of  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  It  wiU  be 
of  red  briok  and  stone,  covered  with  the  tiles  of 
the  neighbourhood.  There  will  be  boys’,  girls , 
and  infants’  schools,  affording  aooommodation 
altoi^ether  for  600  children.  The  boys’  and  girls 
rooms  will  be  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one 
when  necessary  for  meetings  and  other  parochial 
purposes.  A honse  for  the  soboolmaster  is  also 
to  be  provided.  „ ,t  i-  i 

Liverpool— ThQ  foundation-stone  of  National 
Schools  in  connexion  with  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
Breck field-road  North,  has  been  laid.  Thebuild- 
ing,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Grayson,  of  this  town,  architect,  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  bnilt  of  briok,  with  stone  faomgs, 
and  is  to  cost,  including  the  land,  abont  5,0001., 
the  whole  of  which  snm,  with  the  exceprion  of 
750Z.,  baa  been  already  realised.  Messrs.  Holme 
& Niool  are  the  oontractora. 

New  Malden.— New  national  schools  are  to  be 
erected  here  for  120  boys.  Messrs.  Spearing  & 
Stewart,  of  Surbiton,  have  been  selected  as  the 
builders,  and  the  works  will  be  carried  oat  under 
the  Buperintendenoe  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Freshwater, 
of  New  Malden,  architect.  The  tender  was  one 
of  eight,  which  ranged  from  3401.  to  4-491.  (with 
extras  in  each  case),  and  the  contractors  have 
undertaken  to  complete  the  school  extension, 
ioolusive  of  class-room,  hat  and  cap  room,  two 
divisional  walls,  and  the  necessary  offices,  for 
the  sum  of  4231.  l&s.  Messrs.  Spearing  & 
Stewart  have  just  carried  out  the  enlargement 
of  the  National  Schools  at  Hook;  architect, 
Mr.  Luck.  A total  sum  of  5001.  will  cover  all 
expenses.  . . 

Earbourne.— There  has  been  an  opening  oi  a 
new  school  at  Barbonrne.  The  building,  whi^ 
is  a small  one,  was  erected  by  Messrs.  W.  & E. 
Holders,  the  cootraotors,  Mr.  Eowe  being  the 
architeot.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  loQ 
children,  and  oonsiats  of  ono  room  45  ft.  by  18  f^ 
wide,  adjoining  which  are  two  olass-rooms,  each 
16  fD.  by  12  fc.  The  roofs  above  each  room  are 
open  ; the  height  between  the  floor  and  ceilings 
is  20  fc.  Means  for  ventilation  are  provided  by 
flues,  admitting  fresh  air  through  the  floors. 
There  are  corresponding  openiogs  also  in  the 
ceilings.  The  building  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  boys’  and  girls’  schools.  The  design  is  plain 
Gothic.  The  windows  and  entrance  are  finished 
in  Ombersley  stone. 

Prior's  Lee.— The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Ohnreh  of  England  infants’  school  has  been  laic 
here  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Horton,  of  Prior’s  Lee  Hall 
The  want  of  such  an  institution  has  _long_  beer 
experienced  in  the  locality.  The  situation  o 
the  school  is  open  and  airy.  The  style  of  thi 
bnildiog  is  Gothic.  In  the  south  side  of  the 
elevation  is  a stone  tiacery  window,  8 ft.  b; 
12  ft.  and  a stone  bell-tarret  on  eight  columns 
with  krved  stone  cap.  The  principal  entranc- 
to  the  school  will  be  through  a porch  on  thi 
side  of  the  building,  and  there  will  be  a <mz 
responding  entrance  on  the  north  elevation 
while  on  the  south  side  will  be  two  large  entrauc 
gates.  On  the  north  side  will  be  an  orw 
window,  8 ft.  in  diameter,  and  two  Gothic 
headed  windows  below.  Internally,  the  roof  ) 
of  pitch  pine,  moulded  and  varnished.  Ic 
school  will  accommodate  abont  200  scholar! 
Inside  the  school  an  effect  is  produced  by  8' 
artistic  arrangement  of  white  and  blue  glaze 
windows,  and  the  room  will  be  well  ventilatec 
Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Cobb,  of  Newport 
and  the  architeot,  Mr.  Fogerty,  of  London.  H 
building  will  cost  abont  1,4001. 

Swindon. — The  new  church  schools  at  U 
Swindon  have  been  opened.  The  buildings  i 
elude  school-rooms  for  boys,  giils,  and 
The  boys’  school  is  71  ft.  in  length,  and  20 
width,  and  has  two  class-rooms  adjoining.  L 
girls’  school  is  51  ft.  in  length,  and  20  ft. 
width,  and  has  also  two  class-rooms  annexe 
The  principal  gable,  which  is  situated  on  ti 
sonth  Bide,  is  45  ft.  in  height,  the  front 
Buring  75  ft.  The  depth  of  the  building  la  100. 
The  buildings  are  approached  by  three  separe 
entrances.  The  front  or  south  entrance  is  at 
mounted  by  a bell-torret,  50  ft.  in  height.  1 
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nohools  are  heated  fchrooghont  with  Parril’e  hot- 
lir  apparatus.  The  desks,  which  can  be  changed 
Into  tables  or  backed-seats,  are  known  as  the 
Excelsior”  (patented),  and  have  been  supplied 
,17  Mr.  J.  Piatt,  of  Windsor.  Adjoining  the 
obools  is  the  master’s  residence,  containing 
itting-room,  kitchen,  washhouse,  pantry,  &o., 
nd  three  bedrooms.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
rill  be  enclosed  by  a strong  fence.  The  builder’s 
rork  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  King  & 
Hodwin,  of  Gloucester,  under  the  directions  of 
ileBBrs.  Lansdowne  & Bhopland,  architects,  of 
Iwindon.  The  total  cost  is  a little  oyer  2,000Z. 

So\ithwater  {Sussex). — Considerable  alterations 
lave  been  made  to  the  schools  at  Sonthwater, 
lear  Horsham,  and  a oonvenient  residence,  with 
utbuildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
oaster  and  mistress,  have  been  added  to  the 
oath-east  end  of  the  buildings.  The  works 
ave  been  executed  with  red  brick,  and  local 
tone  dressings  j tho  roofs  being  covered  with 
>oal  tiling  in  ploasing  patterns.  The  works 
lave  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Terry,  of 
Itorriogton,  builder,  under  the  direotion  of  Mr. 
ohn  Birch,  of  the  Adelpbi,  London. 

Gravesend. — The  new  schools  in  connexion 
rith  St.  Mark’s  Churob,  Rosherville,  have  been 
)rraally  opened.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
ohool  of  three  divisions  and  house  for  achool- 
oaster.  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker  were  the 
rohitects,  and  Mr.  J.  Gould,  the  builder.  The 
imensions  of  the  chief  room  are  50  ft.  by  20  ft., 
ifant  room  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  class  14  ft.  by 
8 ft.,  and  they  will  accommodate  about  100 
obolars. 

Yorlc. — The  ohief-atone  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Tulford  parish  schools  has  been  laid.  The  schools 
?ill  occupy  a position  on  a plot  of  ground  imme- 
liately  in  rear  of  the  Church  of  Be.  Lawreuoe, 
,nd  will  comprise  a boys’  school,  45  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
Iris’,  50  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  infants’,  50  ft.  by 
4 ft.  There  will  be  in  addition  two  olass-rooms, 
nd  the  building  will  have  throe  entrance 
orohes.  The  boys’  school  will  be  divided  from 
hat  of  the  girls  by  an  arch  resting  on  stone 
orbels  with  granite  shafts,  and  the  Gurney  stove 
irill  be  employed  in  heating. 

I Eochester.  — St.  Nicholas’s  Infant  Schools, 
Itrood,  have  been  opened.  The  new  building 
|i  situated  directly  opposite  St.  Nicholas’s  Church, 
it  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Temple- 
[treet.  The  measurement  is  57  ft.  by  26  fc.,  ■ 
;Uh  a pitch  of  14  ft.  at  the  sides  and  18  ft. , 
1 in.  in  the  centre.  It  is  ventilated  in  the  roof, 
[nd  has  three  large  windows  at  each  side.  At 
he  west  end  is  erected  a gallery,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  steps  from  the  raised  part  of  the 
looring  j at  the  east  end  is  a class-room  on  one 
ide  and  a cloak-room  on  the  other,  with  a 
i'aBBage-way  leading  to  the  accessories  and  play- 
iTonnd  of  the  school,  the  whole  being  inclosed 
Idth  a brick  wall.  Tho  school  will  accommodate 
ibout  200  children.  The  contract  price  for  the 
Irection  of  the  schools  was  7901. 5 Mr.  Clements 
'as  builder,  and  Mr.  G.  Ruok,  of  Maidstone, 
ras  the  architect. 

, Sastings  and  St.  Leonard’s.  —St.  Paul’s  Schools 
lave  been  opened.  They  have  been  erected  in 
jlohemia,  on  a piece  of  ground  given  by  the 
'Ibarity  Trustees  (the  value  of  which  was  esti- 
jiated  at  1,OOOZ.).  As  originally  planned,  the 
Inildings  were  to  consist  of  a boys’ aohool-room 
nd  class-room  for  100  scholars,  a girls’  achool- 
oom  and  class-room  for  120  scholars,  and  an 
afant  school-room  for  100  scholars,  with  a lava- 
cry  and  oloak-lobby  connected  with  each  school. 
)nly  a small  portion  of  the  girls’  school  has  yet 
eeu  erected,  and  this  has  been  thrown  into  the 
•oys’  sohool-room,  which  will  be  need  for  the  pre- 
ent  as  a mixed  school  fur  about  150  children.  The 
afant  school  has  been  completed,  and  connected 
herewith  are  a soup  kitchen  and  blanket  store, 
.'’here  is  a large  playground  attached  to  each  school, 
lUd  a residence  for  the  master  and  mistress  has 
.Iso  been  provided.  The  bnildinga  have  been 
ixecnted  in  red  brick  and  bath  stone,  with 
'pen-timber  roofs,  the  design  being  intended  to 
larmonise  with  the  style  adopted  in  the  church 
•f  St.  Paul’s.'^^The  principal  school-room  baa 
leen  adapted  for  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and 
or  that  purpose  a recess  has  been  formed,  fitted 
nth  an  ornamental  wood  screen  and  a reading- 
leak.  A bell-turret  is  fixed  over  the  centre  of 
he  building.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
’7  Mr.  George  Bridgland,  of  St.  Leonard’s-on. 
5ea,  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Jeffry  & Skiller, 

'f  Hastings,  architects. 

^ Ilkley. — The  fonndation-stone  of  new  National 
schools  has  been  laid  here  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dpon.  The  new  schools  have  been  designed  by 
uessrs.  T,  H.  & P,  Healey,  architects,  Bradford. 


The  style  adopted  is  Gothic.  They  are  being 
erected  on  a triangular  plot  of  ground  at  the 
junction  of  the  Wharfe  View  and  Leeds  roads. 
They  are  expected  to  cost  about  2,500?.,  and 
give  accommodation  to  about  300  children.  The 
dimensions  of  the  boys’  school-room  will  be  52  ft. 
by  20  ft. ; of  that  of  the  girls’,  50  ft.  by  ^20  ft. 
They  will  be  separated  by  a partition,  which 
can  be  removed  so  as  to  throw  the  two  rooms 
into  one,  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  public 
meetings.  An  infant  school,  48  ft.  by  20  ft.,  will 
form  part  of  the  premises  ; and  class-rooms  will 
be  provided  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  There 
will  also  be  a residence  for  the  master.  Tho 
new  edifices  will  be  bnilt  of  local  stone,  hammer- 
dressed,  the  windows  being  ornamented  by  ashlar 
dressings.  It  will  be  heated  with  hot  air,  in 
addition  to  which  there  will  bo  an  open  fireplace. 
Ample  playgrounds  will  be  provided. 

Newent. — At  Gorsley,  in  the  parish  of  Newent, 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  school  for  190 
children  has  been  laid.  The  site  was  presented 
by  Mr.  R,  Foley  Onslow,  who  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion-list with  100?.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of 
Newent  have  subscribed  between  400?.  and  500?., 
bnt  there  is  still  a deficiency  of  about  460?,  to 
complete  the  school  and  teachers’  residence.  The 
district  is  very  poor.  The  building  will  be  used 
for  divine  service,  and  will  be  the  only  oonvenient 
Church  place  of  worship  for  a population  of 
nearly  1,000  people.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a 
new  parish  of  Gorsley  with  Clifford’s  Mesne. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Ossbtt. — The  new  bank  premises  for  the  Wake- 
field and  Barnsley  Union  Banking  Company  have 
been  opened  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  bank  has  a frontage  of  40  ft.  to  Town-street, 
and  50  ft.  to  a new  street  running  at  right 
angles  therefrom.  The  design  is  Classic,  and  is 
executed  in  hard  Huddersfield  stone.  The 
entrance  to  the  bank  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
elevation.  It  is  a circular-headed  doorway,  and 
right  and  left  are  two  circular-headed  windows. 
Above  ruDs  a moulded  cornice  and  frieze.  On 
the  first  floor  to  the  front  are  five  circular- 
headed  windows,  and  above  them  are  moulded 
strings  and  cornices,  surmounted  by  ornamental 
blockiDg  and  moulded  coping.  The  side  eleva- 
tion having  the  entrance  to  the  manager’s  resi- 
dence is  similar  in  character.  The  building  is 
wholly  faced  with  stone.  The  banking-room  is 
21  fc.  by  20  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high.  Adjoining  is  a 
strong  room  fitted  with  a Milner’s  safe  doorj 
also  the  directors’  room.  The  manager’s  resi- 
dence consists  of  ten  rooms,  the  dining-room, 
23  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  the  drawing-room,  21  ft.  by 
20  ft.  The  windows  of  the  bank  are  fitted  with 
Burnett  & Co.’s  patent  steel  shutters.  The  bank 
is  fitted  complete  in  mahogany,  all  Erenoh 
polished.  The  entire  cost  of  building  and  fit- 
tings  is  2,450?.  The  contract  for  the  whole  of 
the  bnildinga  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Eastwood  & 
Tolson,  of  Ossett,  and  for  the  bank  fittings  by 
Messrs.  Craven  & Lloyd,  of  Wakefield,  from  tbe 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Wakefield,  architect. 

Middlesirougli. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  National  Provincial  Bank  has  been  laid  on 
the  site  of  tbe  old  bank,  Durham-street.  The 
arobiteot  of  the  building  is  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of 
Westminster,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Potter  & Wilson,  of  Middlesbrongh. 

Bedcar. — The  first  pile  of  the  Redcar  Pier  has 
been  driven  by  Rear-Admiral  Chaloner,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  concourse  of  people.  The 
pier  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  June,  1872. 


Co-operative  Hotels  and  Homes. — A con- 
ference has  been  held  at  the  Whittington  Club, 
Strand,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
company  to  bnild  co-operative  hotels,  or  aaao- 
ciated  homes.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Lowe,  ex- 
plained the  necessity  for  suoh  a oompany  to 
build  co-operative  hotels,  where  persons  could 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a superior  home 
withont  being  burdened  with  a house  or  enduring 
the  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness  of  lodg- 
ings, and  at  much  less  cost.  Mrs.  Johnstone 
Robertson  described  the  kind  of  building  that 
would  be  most  suitable,  and  the  beat  mode  in 
which  the  business  might  be  conducted.  She 
would  invest  300?.  in  a company,  and  more  if 
necessary  5 and  she  knew  twelve  other  ladies 
ready  to  do  the  same.  This  lady  also  mentioned 
several  localities  suitable  for  a co-operative 
hotel.  A provisional  committee  was  formed  to 
report. 


VARIORUM. 

In  the  current  number  of  tho  Dark  Blue,  Mr. 
Alexander  Redgrave  tells  the  tale  of  “ The 
London  Needlewoman — 

“ Who  coaid  wonder  that  here  was  no  sign  of  health, 
that  every  eye  was  weary,  every  cheek  colourless,  except 
when  tinted  with  a hectic  flash,  or  that  the  ear  was  pained 
by  that  fatsl  husky  cough  [ Who,  amongst  the  throng  of 
well-dressed  men  in  any  of  the  fashionable  places  of 
resort,  imagined  that  that  anperbly-fitting  coat  and  fault- 
lesa  trousers  had  only  that  morning  left  an  abode  such  aa 
we  have  described,  and  that,  the  night  before,  this  coat 
and  trousers  had  fulfliled  the  place  of  blanket  and  coun- 
terpane, upon  a wretched  bed  of  Hock  or  shavings,  spread 
upon  a floor,  thick  with  the  inernatations  of  years  from 
crumbs  and  splashings,  and  from  the  constant  smoking 
and  chewing  of  tobacco.  This  is  not  overcharged}  types 
of  similar  misery  may  still  bo  seen  here  and  there,  but  in 
a much  less  degree,  for  the  whole  system  has  been  broken 
into,  aud  happily  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past.  The 
work  here  described  was  that  which  was  done  in  the  house 
of  a middleman,  who  fonnd  room,  fire,  light,  thread,  and 
trimmings,  aud  the  workers  had  nothing  to  do  but  stitch, 
aud  were  paid  according  to  the  work  done.  Tho  middle- 
man possibly  did  not  take  the  work  direct  from  the  mer- 
chant or  tailor,  but  obtained  it  from  a contractor;  so 
that,  although  in  the  first  instance  a fair  price  was  given, 
yet  the  actual  sum  for  labour  was  ouly  a portion  of  the 
original  price,  a heavy  profit  being  deducted  by  each 
middleman." 

The  Mechanic’s  Magazine  has  an  arbiole  on 

the  Statues  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Touohing  pedestals,  the  writer  rightly  says,  aa 
the  Builder  has  often  said  before, — 

"It  seems  impossible  to  get  either  sculptors  or  those 
who  commission ‘public  statues'  to  see,  what  is  the  fact, 
that  the  moment  one  of  such  statues  is  erected  in  an  open 
space  the  monument  becomes  amenable  to  the  principles 
of  architectural  composition.  It  ie  essential  that  the 
statue  should  have  a base,  and  that  tbe  pedestal  should  bo 
in  keeping  with  what  it  carries,  and  should  be  well  grouped 
with  the  platform  or  ground  aud  the  surroundings.  Not 
a modern  sculptor,  since  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  who 
produced  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Liverpool,  and  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  nf  Bedford  in  Eussell-aquare  (the 
latter  with  a most  elegant  support),  has  known  how  to 
design  a pedestal.  The  sculptors  seem  to  have  nothing 
else  ut  hand  but  the  commonplace  form,  with  dado,  cor- 
nice, torus-base,  and  plinth,  or  some  mere  mass  of 
masonry.  It  is  essential  to  the  efiect  that  the  pedestal 
should  not  be  commonplace,  that  it  should  be  even  highly 
decorated,  that  its  mouldings  should  bo  neither  the  very 
common  forms  nor  designed  in  ignorance  of  such  forme, 
and  that  it  should  stand  well  on,  and  well  grasp,  tho 
ground.  A sufllcient  platform  to  the  pedestal  is  essential 
to  the  efiect  of  the  whole  monument;  and  accessories 
which  may  be  of  the  most  inexpensive  kind,  such  as  mere 
posts  aud  curb-stones,  have  a value  which  will  be  appa- 
rent to  any  one  who  etudies  the  subject.  We  suggest  a 
reference  to  the  memorial  of  Charles  I.,  admittedly  nn- 
eqaalled  since  ; and  aa  regards  the  platform  to  the  statue 
ot  James  II.,  in  Whitehall-gardena.” 

A hint  on  " The  Warehousing  of  Fnrnitare,*  * 

from  Cassell's  Household  Guide,  may  be  nseful 
to  some  of  onr  readers, — 

“Many  of  tbe  warehonses  for  this  purpose  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishments  for  removing,  and  have  fire- 
proofrooms.  No  lights  are  allowed,  and  these  warehouses 
possess  BO  great  a reputation  for  security,  that  goods 
placed  there  cun  be  insured  for  lower  rates  than  at  other 
plMes,  the  general  charge  for  iosuring  at  a warehouse 
being  nearly  double  that  demanded  on  the  same  articles 
when  in  a private  house.  For  separate  articles,  the  charge 
for  warehousing  in  s fire-proof  room  is  sixpence  per  artida 
per  month,  regardless  of  size ; and  the  whole  of  the  furni- 
ture of  an  eight-roomed  house  may  be  warehoused  there 
at  about  21.  per  mouth.  At  some  other  establishments 
lower  prices  are  charged,  and  separate  packages  are 
received  at  from  fourpenoe  upwards,  whilst  a compart- 
ment large  enough  to  contain  the  furniture  of  an  eight- 
roomed  house  is  to  be  rented  at  two  guineas  and  a hall  per 
quarter.  At  some  of  these  places  rooms  are  kept  at  special 
temperatures  for  the  storing  of  musical  instruments.  On 
goods  being  deposited,  an  exact  inventory  is  taken,  and  a 
copy  of  it  sent  to  the  depositor.  The  proprietor  of  tho 
warehouse  is  usually  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, except  as  regards  damage  by  fire,  against  which, 
however,  an  insurance  may  be  effected  for  the  owner, 
though  some  descriptions  of  property,  such  as  deeds, 
jewelry,  and  works  of  art,  have  generally  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  agreement." 

The  Lancet  points  oat  that  dnring  the  last 

five  years  the  donations  of  1,000?.  each,  chiefly 
anonymous,  made  to  the  metropolitan  hospitals, 
amount  to  71,000?.  Besides  these,  the  German 
Hospital,  Dalston,  has  had  a munificent  gift  of 
10,000?.  from  Baron  von  Diergardt,  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
the  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  University  College, 
and  the  Middlesex  have  each  received  2,000?. 
from  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  bringing  the  total 
money  value  of  these  monster  donations  up  to 
89,000?.  The  great  majority  of  these  donations 
have  been  given  since  tbe  beginning  of  1869. 
— - -Tbe  Irish  Builder,  which  has  lately  taken  up 
sanitary  matters  with  much  spirit,  gives  the 
following  hearty  piece  of  advice  : — 

"A  word  to  public  boards  or  other  bodies  holding 
moneys  in  trust  for  deserving  objects.  Messieurs,  if  you 
really  desire  to  inaugurate  a new  era  in  tbe  voting  of 
pnblic  testimonials  aud  statues,  strike  out  a fresh  and 
untrodden  path,  aud  there  is  one  before  you.  Honour 
yonr  sanitary  reformers.  Honour  the  men  who  gaveyour 
towns  and  cities  pure  water,  good  sewerage  and  drainage, 
pure  air,  increased  your  public  asylums  and  hospitals, 
retained  your  open  spaces,  furnished  yon  with  new  road- 
ways, illuminated  your  dark  lanes  and  entries,  exposed 
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Tenders  of  light  weights  and  measures  and  nefarious  f 
adulterators  of  your  food  and  drink,  opened  parka  lor 
your  amusement  and  health,  gave  you  public  baths  ana 
washhouses,  and  stood  by  you  in  press  and  forum  tor 
every  necessary  liberty  for  the  subject.  Honour  these, 
one  and  all,  whenever  or  wherever  you  can,  tor  they  ar 
the  true  friends  of  the  human  race.” 

The  Art  Journal  says  of  the  Castellani 

Jewelry ; — 

“This  famous  collection  ® i, 

fltnitVfl  work  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  it 

in  as  it  were  on  view  pending  deliberations  as  to  the  expe- 

diencT  of  adiiing  it  to  the  national  treasures  m the  Jewel 
Eoonf.  The  price  asked  is  24,0001, ; and  wither  tbu 
be  dven  or  not,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  ohauce 
of  Squiring  an  assemblage  of  objects  so  precious  -H  not 
be  thrown  away.  Such  a collection  could  not  fail  t, 
world- wide  reputation.  Its  formation  was  begun  more  than 
forty  years  ago  by  Signor  Castellani,  of  Rome ; who,  with  a 
taste  in  advance  of  his  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  improving 
the  modem  manufactnre  of  jewelry  bv  reverting  to  antique 
design.  Henerceived  that  such  of  the  models  as  the  Greets 
and  Etruscans  had  left  us  transcended  in  taste  everythii^ 
of  modern  make,  insomuch  as  to  suggest  the  adoption  of 
ancient  design,  which  has  been  done  so  judiciously  and 
successfully,  that  the  nameof  Castellani  has  for  years  been 
an  unquestioned  gnarsntee  for  the  classic  elegance  ol 
every  object  that  passed  from  his  hands." 


Accidents. — An  inquest  has  been  held  on 
the  four  persona  who  were  buried  alive  in 
Watling-Btreefc,  City.  Charles  Brown  stated 
that  he  was  employed  with  other  men  digging 
gronnd  out  of  an  old  house  in  Watling- 
street,  for  a foundation  for  a new  building. 
The  deceased,  who  was  foreman  over  a gang, 
was  at  work  with  others  under  the  ground 
floor.  There  was  a crash,  and  before  deceased 
had  time  to  move  he  was  buried  alive  under  the 
ballast  and  flooring.  He  was  taken  out  in  half 
an  hour,  and  was  then  taken  to  the  hospital.  His 
ribs  on  both  sides  were  broken.  The  lower  jaw 
was  fractured,  and  he  had  received  other  injuries 
from  which  he  died  ou  the  following  day.  The 
jury  returned  a verdiot  “That  the  deceased  was 
accidentally  killed,  but  what  caused  the  floor  to 
fall,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show.”  The  jury 
at  the  same  time  added,  that  more  care  should 

be  taken  in  such  work  in  future. At  the 

Whitby  Agricultural  Show,  a platform,  erected 
to  enable  visitors  to  witness  the  leaping  trials  of 
horses,  gave  way,  and  a number  of  persons  were 
severely,  bub  none  fatally,  injured. 


lisctllanta. 


A Building  Removed. — A Californian  paper 
states  that  “ a large  frame  building  situated  on 
Channel-street,  opposite  the  Stockton  Bakery 
Hotel,  and  formerly  oooupted  by  Condy,  Brothers, 
as  a planing  mill,  was  removed  yesterday 
(July  27th)  by  Hiram  Fisher  to  a lot  near  the 
intersection  of  Miner-avenue  and  Aurora-streets. 
The  house  is  20  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  is  constructed 
of  very  strong  and  heavy  materials.  When  Mr. 
Fisher’s  workmen  had  the  whole  structure  placed 
upon  wheels,  it  was  remarked  by  on-lookers  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a team  of  animals  able 
to  haul  the  house  to  its  destination  j but  when 
all  was  in  readiness  for  transportation  the  fears 
expressed  in  relation  to  difficulty  iu  removing  it 
were  soon  dispelled  by  a patent  road  steamer 
being  hitched  to  the  hnge  pile,  and  travelling 
away  with  it  as  easily  “ as  rolling  off  a log.”  It 
was  hauled  about  ten  blocks  in  distance,  part  of 
the  way  along  smoothly  gravelled  streets  and  a 
short  distance  over  uneven  streets.  The  road 
steamer  moved  along  about  as  fast  as  a person 
could  easily  walk.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
removal  was  exactly  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  engineer  informs  us  that  the  engine  hauled 
the  building,  which,  it  is  computed,  weighs  not 
less  than  thirty  tons,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
if  it  had  been  a match-box.  It  was  taken  round 
sharp  corners  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
landed  in  its  position  with  the  utmost  preoision 
and  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  This  is 
both  a speedy  and  economical  method  of  house- 
moving.” 

Tlie  Mont  Cents  Tunnel. — The  Turin 
Gazette  states  that  the  first  locomotive  drawing 
an  express  train  passed  on  the  27khof  August 
through  the  whole  of  the  tunnel.  A letter  from 
Modane,  in  the  SaZut  Public,  says  The  whole 
work  is  now  open.  The  ventilation  is  excellent, 
and  the  current  of  air  perceptibly  felt;  in  fact, 
the  heat  was  so  moderate  that  a great  coat  was 
not  to  be  disdained.  All  the  Swiss  stories  about 
heat  intense  enongh  to  produce  asphyxia  are 
pure  invention.”  The  total  expenses  of  the 
Tunnel  amount  to  65,000,000  francs;  of  these, 
20,000,000  francs  are  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  Railway,  or  Railway  of 
Northern  Italy.  This  sum  was  to  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  opening  of  the  Tunnel.  The  French 
Government  was  to  pay  19,000,000  franca  if  the 
work  was  accomplished  within  twenty  years, 
reckoning  from  1863.  But  if  the  work  was 
accomplished  at  an  earlier  date,  France  bound 
herself  to  pay  500.000  francs  more  for  every  year 
gained  upon  the  stipulated  time.  As  there  have 
been  eleven  years  thus  gained,  France  will  have 
to  pay  5,500,000  francs,  besides  the  20,000,000 
francs  of  the  original  stipulation. 

tTuderground  Furnaces. — A new  invention 
in  mine  engineering  has  received  attention 
lately, — that  is,  the  precipitating  or  condensing 
of  smoke  and  gases  from  underground  furnaces. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  the 
mine  engineer  to  place  an  engine  at  any  point 
underground,  at  a distance  in  the  workings  from 
the  shaft,  and  also  to  generate  steam  at  that 
point  to  work  the  engine.  This  object  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  obtained,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  condensed  by  means  of 
pipes  surrounded  by  water,  &c.  Horses  must  be 
dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible  under- 
ground. The  introduction  of  the  locomotive  in 
the  levels  has  been  long  desired. 


The  Sewage  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Purification  of  the  Cam. — The  local  autho- 
rities at  length  appear  to  be  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  purification  of  the 
Cam  and  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  of  the  towu 
from  that  stream.  The  local  Chronicle  states 
that  Mr.  G.  W.  Stephenson,  the  town  surveyor, 
has  recently  received  instructions  from  the  joint 
committee  appointed  on  the  subject  to  com- 
municate at  once  with  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  of 
London,  who  has  since  been  down  to  Cambridge, 
and  visited  various  sites  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  sewage  irrigation,  and  it  is  expected  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  October,  certain  schemes  will  be  submitted 
for  their  consideration.  It  is  expected  that  the 
present  system  of  sewerage  will  be  ntilised  in 
either  scheme  now  under  consideration.  It  is 
also  in  contemplation  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  introducing  a material  for  foot  pavements, 
composed  of  gravel  incorporated  with  prepared 
gas-tar,  which  baa  been  sncoessfally  tried  for 
many  years  at  Dover, 


Wood-paper  Making.  — At  Lydney,  in 
Gloucestershire,  paper  is  made  from  wood  by 
a process  involving  patents  of  Mr.  Lee  for  I 
slicing,  rolling,  or  breaking,  and  farther  pre. 
paring  the  timber  by  a caustio  ley  into  a mash,  . 
which  then  undergoes  the  usual  bleaching  and 
other  processes  of  paper-making  from  other  i 
materials.  Six  to  ten  tons  of  breakings  are 
prepared  per  hour  by  a 24-horae  power  breaking  ' 
and  rolling  maoblne.  The  material  is  then  put,  i 
inclosed  in  wire  cages  or  nets,  into  steam  n 
boilers  containing  a solution  of  caustic  sod^  i; 
where  it  is  digested  into  mash  for  the  paper^  ' 
which,  it  is  said,  has  a good  snrfaoe,  and  is  so  i 
tough  that  large  quantities  are  now  made  for  : 
emery  and  glass  papers.  Packing  paper  and . 
paper  forthe  envelope-makers  are  also  turned  out,  • 
The  fibre-boilers  and  evaporators  are  the  subjeefc  i 
of  Houghton’s  patent,  which  embraces  the  prin*  ^ 
ciple  of  boiling  and  compressing  wood-fibre  for  ' 
paper-pulp  ; and  the  rights,  as  far  as  England  is  i 
concerned,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Gloucester-  l 
shire  Paper  Company. 

Mortality  of  Children  of  the  Uppon 

Classes. — The  directors  of  the  National  Lifei 
Assurance  Society  profess  to  contemplate  thot 
formation  of  a plan  of  educational  and  other', 
endowments  on  a wider  basis  than  has  heretofore^ 
been  attempted.  The  difficulty,  however,  pre- 
sents itself,  that  at  present  there  are  not  in 
existence  any  sufficiently  extensive  and  reliablei 
data  as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing! 
among  children  in  the  upper  classes  upon  whiohn 
to  base  the  calculation  of  the  necessary  tablesi 
of  premiums.  To  get  over  this  obstacle,  they 
propose  to  collect  the  requisite  data  themselves^ 
and  have  issued  largely  a series  of  questions  to 
be  answered  in  writing,  and  returned.  Our  own 
experience  does  nob  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
replies  will  be  very  numerous.  People  will  not 
take  the  trouble. 


The  Trades  Movement. — The  masons  of 
Wakefield,  who  now  work  52^-  hours  a week,  and 
leave  off  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday,  are  on  strike 
for  reduction  of  hours,  wishing  to  leave  at  twelve 

o’clock. The  bricklayers  and  their  labourers 

at  Barnsley  have  given  notice  to  leave  work  at 

twelve  on  Saturday, instead  of  four. Although 

the  masons’  strike  in  Bsrlin  is  at  an  end,  other 
strikes  are  expected.  The  filemakers,  boxmakers, 
and  others  are  about  to  hold  meetings  with  a 
view  to  obtain  increased  wages.  The  carpenters 
have  meetings  every  day,  but  the  masters  still 
refuse  to  yield.  One  result  of  the  masons  strike 
is  said  to  be  that  1,000  new  dwellings  are  nob  yet 
completed,  which  would  have  been  ready  by  the 
Isb  of  October.  House  accommodation  in  Berliu 
meanwhile  continues  to  be  so  inadequate  bo  the 
wants  of  the  popnlation,  that  if  a stranger  has 
no  certain  prospect  of  finding  a dwelling,  per- 
+«  in  •hVio  nihv  14  tf>  be  refos-^d 


Malicious  Injury  to  Drainage  Improves 
meats  In  Westmeatlx,  Ireland. — The  extern 
sive  works  in  process  of  formation  for  draining 
the  lakes  Derryvallah  and  the  river  Inny,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  have  been  maliciously  iu' 
jured.  The  cofferdam  at  Ballyharney  wascu' 
and  torn  down,  and,  in  consequence,  the  wholi 
works  were  flooded,  and  more  than  150  meit 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  cost  of  repair* 
ing  the  damage  will  be  at  least  1,0001.  Thl{ 
contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Robert  Arthu!! 
Williams.  About  a year  since  an  injury  of  i» 
similar  kind,  but  not  so  serious  in  degree,  war 
perpetrated  at  the  same  dam.  It  is  a pity  th- 
sooundrels  who  did  the  mischief  were  no? 
drowned.  The  district  is  proclaimed. 


mission  to  remain  in  the  city  is  to  be  refos-ed 
him.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  1,600  families  will, 
it  is  oaloulated,  be  without  homes. 


A New  Butldlag  Estate.— It  is  said  that 
an  extensive  area  of  land  on  the  side  of  Oleeve- 
bill,  and  comprising  the  Ames  Farm,  and  some 
other  property  lately  owned  by  Sir  James 
Pakington,  has  been  purchased  by  a London 
bnildiog  company,  with  a view  to  the  erection 
of  a number  of  villas  thereon.  20,000Z.  is  named 
as  the  price  at  which  Sir  John  disposed  of  the 
property. — Cheltenham  Examiner. 


SirmlDgbam  Assize  Courts.  — Mr,  Lynn 
is  not  contented  with  the  title  we  gave  to  the 
plan  of  hie  design,  published  in  our  last  number, 
and  says  it  should  have  been  inscribed,  “ Placed 
hrst  in  order  of  merit."  The  article  accompany- 
ing the  plan  we  gave  fully  describes  the  position 
that  was  assigned  to  the  design.  Our  own  good 
opinion  of  the  design  was  expressed  long  before 
it  received  the  atteniion  of  the  referee. 


Boebester  Catbedral. — The  work  of  restor- 
ing the  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  is  proceeding.  The  decayed 
clearstory  windows  of  the  nave  are  now  being 
restored.  The  earth  has  been  removed  around 
the  east  end  of  the  building,  to  ascertain  if  the 
foundations  are  iu  a proper  state,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  they  are  safe.  Mr.  White,  of 
Vauxhal!  Bridge-road,  is  executing  the  work. 


Practical  Co-operation.  — Arrangement! 
have  been  made  for  carrying  on  the  Jackfielij 
Enoaostioaud  Geometrical  Tile  Workson  a muc'i, 
more  extensive  scale  than  heretofore.  A new 
company  has  been  formed.  All  the  old  build, 
iogs  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and  new  works  comj 
bining  all  the  latest  improvements  will  soon  bij 
seen  rising  op  in  their  places.  In  addition  to  M: 
F.  C.  Hulton,  of  Manchester,  and  the  partner; 
of  the  old  firm,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Brown,  M.I, 
for  Wenlock,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  G.  Smith,  of  Liveil 
pool,  have  joined  the  company  of  proprietojlf 
with  a view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  thofi 
employed,  upon  the  express  condition  that  a' 
who  labour  or  aro  employed  in  the  works  shai 
receive  a moiety  of  the  profits  made  after  settidj 
aside  10  per  cent,  for  dividends  on  the  capital  <ii 
the  proprietors. 

The  British  Association  and  Diseoverl*' 
in  Electricity- — A well-koown  electrician,  M: 
Henry  Highton,  claims  to  have  made  some^t 
ooveries  which  aro  the  most  important  since  tl 
time  of  Volta;  and  he  complains  of  the  trea 
ment  he  has  received  in  reference  thereto  at  tl 
hands  of  the  British  Association,  certain  men 
bers  of  which  wonld  appear  to  have  done  thei 
bes^  by  petty  jealonsy,  to  prevent  the  publioaH^ 
of  Mr.  Highton’s  discoveries.  These  discovenq 
ho  says  , “ double  or  even  treble  the  power  i 
ordinary  batteries,  and  show  how  electricity 
great  power  can  be  produced  at  a nominal  oo 
from  what  are  at  present  waste  materials  ; th 
by  cheapness  enabling  electricity  to  be  used  L 
many  important  purposes  to  which  its  oo 
makes  it  at  present  inapplicable.” 


condition  of  Sheffield.  — The  inhabitatf 
are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  improving  u 
condition  of  Sheffield,  and  a Health  Committi 
is  inquiring.  Several  years  ago  we  pointed  o:, 
the  deplorable  and  scandalous  state  of  parts  i 
the  town. 
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Ilospltal  Accommodation  in  Vlllag^es. — 

following  remarkB  appear  in  a recent  Privy 
noil  minute  on  hospitals  for  infections  dis* 
B “ Hospital  accommodation  for  infectious 
1968  in  towns  is  wanted  more  constantly,  as 
as  in  larger  amount,  than  in  villages. .... 
a^  town  of  any  importance,  the  hospital 
'ision  ought  to  consist  of  a permanent 
ding,  having  around  it  space  enough  for  the 
tion  of  temjwrary  stmotnres  as  occasion  may 
ire.  Considerations  of  ultimate  economy 
6 it  wise  to  have  the  permanent  bnilding 
I([Dal  to  somewhat  more  than  the  average  neces- 
sbies  of  the  place,  so  that  reconrse  to  temporary 
rttensions  may  less  often  be  wanted.  In  small 
llwns,  for  instance,  if  a hospital  consisting  of 
^jnr  wards  and  the  neoeasary  administrative 
iifioes  is  to  be  provided,  the  original  expense  of 
slaking  eaoh  ward  servo  for  (say)  eight  persons, 
<Jill  be  far  less  than  doable  that  of  making  the 
llards  for  fonr.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  well  to 
•ake  the  administrative  offices  somewhat  in 
HfmesB  of  the  wants  of  the  permanent  wards; 
Ojoauae  thus,  at  little  additional  first  coat,  they 
tfll  be  ready  to  serve,  when  occasion  comes,  for 
^^0  wants  of  the  temporary  extensions,  and  so 
j|.V6  great  inconvenience  and  outlay.  In  huts, 
j in  permanent  buildings  for  the  treatment  of 
ifeptioua  diseases,  not  less  than  2,000  ft. 
«blo  space,  with  141  square  feet  of  floor,  should 
ip  given  to  each  patient.  The  ventilation  of 
.^ts,  also,  is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of 

Eanent  hospital  buildings.  It  is  best  secured 
le  combination  of  side  windows  with  roof- 
ing, the  latter  protected  from  rain,  and 
Anoiog  tho  whole  length  of  the  ridge  of  the 
uof.” 

d Iielth.  The  Dock  Commissioners  some  time 
resolved  to  carry  a new  bridge  across  the 
ihrbour,  so  as  to  establish  direct  oommuuioation 
Bitween  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  to  the 
litter  of  which  the  Caledonian  Company  has 
bmmodious  access.  The  necessary  designs  were 
pepared  by  Messrs.  Rendel  & Robertson,  engi- 
pers ; and  although  the  bridge  itself  has  not 
pit  been  contracted  for,  some  progress  has  been 
sade  with  the  subsidiary  works,  the  execution 
ri  which  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Macdonald 
^ Grant.  The  site  selected  for  the  new  bridge 
, a short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  wharf 
j.aally  occupied  by  the  Newcastle  steamers.  It 
jiing  necessary  to  avoid  interferenoe  with  the 
pter-way,  the  bridge  has  been  designed  on  the 
ying  principle,  with  a clear  span  of  120  ft. 
^16  bridge  itself,  for  the  construction  of  which 
rntracts  have  just  been  invited,  is  described  as 
Substantial  structure  of  wrought  iron  on  the 
fctioe-girder  principle.  The  bridge  will  have  a 
lldth  over  all  of  39  ft.  The  Dock  Commis- 
frners  have  on  hand  another  undertaking  calcu- 
' ted  to  promote  tho  interests  of  the  port.  This 
«th0  enlargement  of  the  Commercial  Dry  Dock. 
Kew  Works  at  the  Saston  Railway 
itatloD. — Several  now  works  of  an  important 

Saraotor,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Euston 
ation,  and  inoreasiug  the  accommodation  in 
rious  departments,  which  have  for  some  time 
len  in  progress,  are  just  upon  the  evo  of  com- 
ption.  One  of  these  is  the  still  further  exten- 
Ibn  of  the  large  clearing-house,  already  employ. 
|g  upwards  of  1,000  clerks.  Additional  acoom- 
mdation  for  about  100  more  clerks  being  re- 
lired,  an  additional  story  has  been  added  to  the 
<9t  wing,  the  new  portion  of  which  has  just  been 
ilmpleted,  being  102  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and 
1 ft.  high. 

iiAnother  Mountain  Railway. — MM.  Naffi 
Mohokke,  and  Riggenbach,  the  engineers  of  the 
gi  Railway,  have  arrived  at  Interlaken  to 
famine  the  Scheinige-Platte,  with  a view  to 
toorting  upon  the  feasibility  of  laying  a railway, 
the  same  principle  as  that  on  the  Rigi,  to  the 
p of  this  mountain,  whioh  is  situated  at  the 
itranco  of  the  Lutschinethal,  near  Interlaken. 

»e  Swiss  Times  says  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
‘t  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  that  if  it  is  taken 
; with  spirit  the  Oberlaud  will  be  able  to  oCFar 
..  tourists  similar  attractioua  to  those  which 
at  present  find  so  great  on  the  Lake  of 
loernc. 


Brlekyards. — In  the  new  Act  on  Factories 
u Workshops,  just  issued,  a provision  was 
Jerted,  through  Lord  Shaftesbury,  declaring 
at  after  the  Ist  of  January  no  female  under 
e age  of  sixteen,  and  no  child  under  ten,  shall 
; employed  in  the  manafaoture  of  bricks  and 
esj  not  being  ornamental  tiles,  and  the  employ- 
>nt  of  such  persona  to  be  offences  under  the 
nous  statutes  in  force  on  factories  and  work- 
ups, 


Monumental. — The  Earl  of  Durham  has 
decided  to  erect  a monument  near  Lambton 
Castle  to  his  late  wife,  who  was  a daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Aberoorn.  Designs  for  a cross, 
founded  on  the  proportions  of  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Crosse?  of  Monasterboioe,  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  work  is  to  be  exeented  by  Irish 
sculptors  in  Dublin.  The  cross  itself  will 
measure  20  ft.  in  height  and  nearly  6 ft,  across 
the  arms,  and  consist  of  one  single  stone.  The 
limestone  quarries  of  Balinasloe  will  furnish  a 
monolith  of  these  dimensions. 

Inspection  of  Workshops,  — By  an  Act 

whioh  has  recently  received  the  Royal  assent, 
the  administration  of  the  Workshop  Regulation 
Aot,  1867,  is  vested  in  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
and  we  understand  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  will  now  be  enforced.  It  will  be  desirable, 
therefore,  that  employers  should  take  care  that 
all  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  attend 
school  regularly,  that  no  person  be  employed 
beyond  the  proper  hours,  and  that  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  be  duly  given. 

Stepney  Church. — For  many  years  past  the 
oonditioD  of  the  exterior  of  the  venerable  Chnroh 
of  St.  ^Dunatan’s,  Stepney,  has  pointed  to  the 
necessity  for  systematic  and  extensive  restora- 
tion ; and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bev.  J.  Bardsloy, 
the  present  rector,  a restoration  fund  has  been 
established,  whioh  has  already  reached  npwards 
of  2,OOOZ.  The  work  has  aocordiogly  been 
commenced.  Stepney  Church  occupies  the  site 
of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  churches 
erected  in  this  country. 

A Kew  Iron  Pier  at  Ziambetta  Stairs.— 

Within  the  last  few  days  a new  iron  pier,  in- 
tended to  servo  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
access  to  the  watermen’s  boats,  and  also  as  an 
approach  to  the  ferry  steamers,  by  being  con- 
nected from  the  Embankment  with  the  present 
floating  bridge,  has  been  completed  at  Lambeth. 
The  new  struotare  is  about  twelve  yards  square, 
the  flooring  of  the  pier  being  supported  by 
twelve  fluted  columns,  which  rise  from  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

" Female  Art  Gallery.” — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  a fancy  sale  and  bazaar,  also  a ball 
aud  concert,  will  be  held  early  next  month  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies’  Art-Union  and  Female 
Art  Gallery,  Great  Russell-street.  We  add  on 
our  own  account  that  the  right  disposal  of  the 
money  raised  ought  to  be  made  very  clear.  The 
affair  has  long  looked  like  a private  speculation, 

Glasgow. — The  Earl  of  ShaUesbury  has  been 
“ starring  ” in  Glasgow,  where  he  went  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Mission  Chnrch,  whioh 
is  in  coarse  of  erection  at  Stonefield,  Hutcheson- 
town.  His  lordship  afterwards  addressed  a 
crowded  meeting  of  the  workiug-classes,  and 
speoifioally  made  “love”  to  “ all  the  women  in 
Scotland.” 

The  Zilverpool  Autumn  Exhibition  of 
Modern  Pictures. — This  exhibition  was  to  be 
opened  on  Monday  last.  There  are  430  oil 
paintings  alone,  and  nearly  450  water-colour 
drawings.  The  Royal  Academy,  the  Old  and 
New  Water-Colour  Societies,  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  the  Soffolk-atreet  Gallery  are  all  repre- 
sented. 

Water  In  Whitechapel.  — It  gives  u® 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  annonoce,  on  th 
authority  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Whitechapel,  that  the  constant  system  of  water 
supply,  by  the  use  of  waste-preventers,  is  in- 
creasing in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  his 
district. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — The 

following  Continental  archasologista  are  an- 
nounced as  contributing  papers  for  the  next 
session  : — M.  Heunich,  Brugsoh,  F.  C.  Chabas, 
Clermont,  Gannereau,  and  the  Chev.  de  Sauloy. 
The  first  part  of  the  Society’s  transactious  will 
be  ready  early  in  the  spring. 


Blr.  "W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. — The  Royal  Academy 
of  Belgium  has  elected  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith  a mem- 
her  of  its  body. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Benffeworth, 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  architects.  Quantities  aup.’ 
plied: — 

QiU  £4,790  0 0 

Eepley 4,276  0 o 

Collins  & Cullis  4,240  0 0 

Qriffltha 4'i5i  o 0 

Gardner 3,943  0 0 

Hunt  3,937  0 0 

Everal...  3,395  9 0 

Moreland  3,600  0 0 

Tates  (accepted) 3.560  0 0 

Williamson  3,523  0 0 

Hawkins 3,395  0 0 


For  now  laundry  buildinpB,  at  Bethnal  House  Asylum 
Messrs,  Tolley  & Dale,  arohitecta : — 


Forest £1,574 

Condor  1,609 

Wicks,  Baugs,  & Co  ....  1,607 

Smith  1,500 

Kilby  1,420 

Pritchard  (accepted)  ...  1,423 


Deduct  for 
Old  Materials, 
£80 


In  accordance  with  revised  drawings  for  new  laundry 
buildings,  Grove  Hall  Asylum,  for  Mr.  £.  H.  Byas. 
Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  (accepted)...  £995  0 0 

For  a rood-screen,  in  wrought-iron  and  hrasswork,  to 
be  erected  in  8t.  Peter’s  Church,  Folkestone.  Mr.  8. 
Sliagsby,  architect 

Richardson,  Blade,  & Co £220 

Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co 164 

Messrs.  Francis  124 


0 0 


For  erecting  the  Star  Music-hall,  Nockinaer-rosd,  Ber- 
mondsey. Mr.  J.  L.  Stowart,  architect 

Nutt  & Co £1,423  0 0 

Blease 1,393  0 0 

Elliott 1,309  0 0 

Preston  1,291  0 0 

WiDship  1,270  0 0 

Paulson  1,269  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs,  No.  13,  Duke-street,  Port- 
land-place.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect.  Quaniitiee 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Q.  NicoU: — 

Parks  ....  £423  0 0 

Stephens  405  0 0 

Maahman  377  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  (accepted) 357  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  No.  11,  New 
Quebec-street,  Portmsn-square,  for  Mr.  John  Sach.  Mr. 
Cbas.  Bradley,  architect;'  - 

Harris  A Sons  £550  0 0 

Simpson  & Son  642  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge 465  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  46,  Seymour-street, 
Portman-square,  for  Miss  Davis.  Mr.  Pnillips,  archi- 
tect 

Wadsworth  £107  10  0 

Harris  & Son  (accepted)  112  0 0 

Murk  107  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  No.  13,  Pad- 
dington-green,  for  Mr.  J.  Pollaky.  Mr.  P.  Wilkinson, 


Mark  .... 
Thompso) 


& Smith  .. 


,.  £1,330 
..  1,218 


967  0 0 


For  new  beer-house  (The  Enterprise),  Three  Colts- 
lane,  Limehouse,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Harper.  Mr.  William 
Scott,  architect : — 

Hodges  & Perry  £675  0 0 

Allen  473  0 0 

Salt 398  0 0 

ShelBeld  (accepted)  345  0 0 


For  additions,  &a.,  to  national  schools,  at  Woobum 
Town,  Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Corby £448  0 0 

Bsnghurst  (accepted)  433  13  2 


Somerset  Archaeological  Society. — This 
Society  commenced  its  anoual  meeting  on  the 
29ch  nit.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  who  delivered  an  elaborate  address. 
We  will  give  some  particulars  in  our  next. 

The  Architect  of  the  Itondon  Univer- 
sity Buildings. — We  mention  with  extreme 
regret  the  death  of  Sir  James  Pennethorne, 
which  took  place  on  the  Ist  inat.,  at  his  resi- 
dence,  Worcester  Park  Honae,  Surrey. 

School  Boards. — About  170  to  180  Boards 
have  been  already  formed,  and  nearly  half  of 
them  are  in  Wales. 


For  rebuilding  No.  79,  Oxfnrd-street.  Mr.  C.  Eales, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Clements  £2,970  0 0 

Bywater 2,927  0 0 

I’ Anson  2,858  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  2,830  0 0 

Brown 2,807  0 0 

Holland  & Hanen  2,775  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  2,759  0 0 

Soriviuer  & White  2,837  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  39,  Wimpole' 
street.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect 

Kelly,  Brothers  ..£977  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  959  0 0 

Hyde  910  0 0 

May 635  0 0 


For  kitchen  and  domestic  olHces,  Dufce-street,  Liason- 
grove,  for  Messrs.  Bnencer.  Turner,  i Boldero.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Parker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Myers  & Son £5,073  0 0 

Patman  A Fotberingham  4,956  0 0 

Higgs  4.725  0 0 

Longmire  & Barge 4,530  0 0 

Brown 4,527  0 0 

Morsmsn  j.SJO  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  13,  New  Cavendish- 
street,  Porlland-place.  Mr.  Harrison,  architeot  : — 

Parks  

Stevens  

Masbman  

Watson,  Brothers  


..£425 
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For  cleaoBiog  and  raconstnictiDg  Peckham-rye  Pond 

Bloomfield £750  0 0 

Parsona  700  0 0 

Batcli  ....  676  0 0 

Hariias  

Eiley  (accepted) 


389  0 


For  detached  house,  in  the  Waterden-road,  GnUdford. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect:— 

Loe  £1.163  0 0 

Strudwick  1.6^2  8 0 

1,069  10  0 

Pe8rce'&’ci’ark"(accepted)  ..i...  993  10  0 


For  pair  of  small  honsea,  on  the  Waterden  Estate. 
Qnildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Strudwick  

Oarnett  

Maaon  

Loe  (accepted)  


767  0 0 
759  6 0 
697  0 0 


For  a laundry,  at  Biahop’a  Stortford,  for  the  East  of 
England  Nonconformist  School  Company.  Messrs.  Slater 
& Goldring,  architects:— 

Dickinson  £353  0 0 

Snow  249  0 0 

Glasscock  247  0 0 

Cornwell  (accepted)  223  0 0 


In  list  of  tende 
read,  D.  Boitel, 


•s,  as  to  74,  Aldennanbnry,  for  ” Bosh” 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


E.  F.  4 Co.-u.  P.-B.-J.  B.-R.  IL-H.  H.  B,-F.  C-C.  C.- 
8.  F.— A.— I.  P.— E.  O.  B-— J.  R.  C.— D.  W.— Sonih  AiuU»IIii.— 
W.  W.  L.-C.  B.  D.— H.  & SoM.— R.  W.  J.-D.  a-B.  W.-8.P.- 

a T.-H.  8.-W,-W.  R.-F.  J.-J.  B.-M.  I H.  Q-J.  M.-R  8. 

{Moit  lock  for  blmteir  to  the  proper  formula).— U M.  M.  (beyond 
our  province.  Ae  to  Themea  Embaakmeuc.  uk  at  UetiopollUn 
Board  of  Worka).— T.  Q C.  (tbanka  for  offer).— Concteto  (we  ca 
give  ealimaUi.  Apply  to  one  of  the  concrete  builden).— J.  H.  (next 
week).— C.  B.  A,  (next  week).— E.  0.  8.  (In  lype). 

Vo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addieaiea. 

All  statements  of  facta,  IlsU  of  Tenders.  Ac.,  mast  be  acoompanied 
by  the  name  imd  addrets  of  the  sender,  not  neeeeeaiiJy  for 
pabllcation. 

Kota— The  lespontibiUty  of  signed  ac  tides,  and  papers  read 
pablic  meetiugi,  teaU  of  course  with  the  aothors. 


3E  MECHANIC’S  MAGAZINE  of 


rpH-  - 

I Science,  Patents,  and  Manufactnrea,  Engineering,  Building, 
Bailweya.  Telegtiphy,  Fhipbuildiug,  Factory  Newe.  4c.  (eaubluh^ 

■.echnlcal  Jonmal  In  the  world.  Price  4d. 

and  may  be  ordered  of  ail  newsvendors. 


ickly.— 166,  Fleet-etieet 


M" 


ANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  OOLOUE 

the  True  Theory  of  tbe  Colour  Sensetloni,  and  'h 

NaUrel  Pystem.  By  W.  BBNBON,  Architect.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt 
"JuBtrated.  Price  2a  6d.  Also, 

PKINCIPLE8  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUK. 

to.  copiously  lllnatraied.  Reduced  price,  15i. 

Theie  Trealiaea  give  new  and  beaullfnl  methods  ot  acquiring  and 
applying  a knowledge  of  colour,  and  ate  free  from  common  mistakes 
■ ■’ lanclful  notinna.  They  give  the  beat  key  to  barmonp. 
CHAPMAN  * HALL.  193,  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready.  ]2mo.  cloth  llmo  (Weale's  Beriee).  1".  63.  (poafage  2d.), 

Drawing  and  measuring  in- 

8TRUUKNT8.— loalrumenta  emploved  In  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  the  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plana,  and  In 
Ajlihmetlcal  Compu&llona. 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER.  M.A. 

Wllh  numeroue  lUnstrations. ' 

)w  ready,  12mo.  cloth  boarda,  2j.  6d. ; or.  cloth  limp  (Weal.'e 
BerUe),  2a.  (postage  Sd.), 

Analytical  geometry  and  conic 

8RCTION8. 

By  J,  HANN. 

'‘ew  Edition.  Improved  and  re- written  by  Professor  J.  R.  TOUNO  . 
London  : LOCKWOOD  * CO.  7,  Btallonera'  Hall-court,  E 0. 


In  demy  8vo.  price  25s.  h-lf  red  roan, 

LOCDON’d  ESCYCLOPdEDlAOP 

OTTAGE,  FARM,  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTUat  and  PDENITORB. 

ConUlDlDg  nametousDerlgns  fur  Dwellings,  from  the  Villa  to  the 
Cottage  and  the  Farm,  loclud'Ug  Farmhouf-*,  Farmeries,  and  other 
Agricultural  Buildings,  4c.  lUuafrated  by  upwards  of  two  thousand 
Bngravlnga 


O' 


SURVEYOR,  foT  the  diocese 

Manchester,  under  the  Dllapliiatlene  Act.  1871.— Appllca. 
stating  terms,  ahonld  be  MUt.  _no^latet  than  MONDAY, 
BBPTEMBEE  llth,  U 


ANTED, 

VV  otManebeste 


•e  of  Rev,  W.  WALTERS,  Oldham. 


TJICOLESIASTIOAL  DILAPIDATIONS 

Pi  ACT.— A BDRVETOB,  under  the  above  Act,  it  REQOIRED 


tbe  Dloceasof  at.  Asaph.— Candidatee 
Archdeican  WICEHAM,  Canonry,  St.  ■- 

which  they  are  wUllng  to  perform  “ ' 


..  . requested  to  s 

pb,  stating  the  terms  on 

dullee  ot  tbe  office. 


Diocese  of  yoek— An  election  ot 

TWO  80RVEV0R8  for  the  whole  Dlooeee  of  Yotk.uoder 
" The  Bccleelaatioal  DUspldatlooa  Act.  1871,"  will  beheld  ou  TOES- 

DAY.  OCTOBER  3rd.  The  Surveyors  must  br  • 

years’ sundlng  In  their  ptofeieiun  " 

not  exceeding  dve  years  ; and  will ' 
will  be  made  aocordiog  to  a rate 

Dilapidations  Act.  Applications  a.-  ~ - . 

WEDNESDAY,  the  20th  lust,  addresoed  The  Chairman  of  the 
York  Diocesan  Committee  (Dilapidations  Act),  care  of  T.  8.  NOBLB, 
Esq.  Leudal,  York."  


; they  will  be  elected  for  a term 
be  re-eliglble.  The  remuneration 

of  charges  under 


!.  10  ot  « 


TO  GLA88  PAINTERS. 


lir ANTED,  a good  FIGURE  PAINTER.- 

VV  Address,  R.  B.  Edmundson  4 Bun.  New  Wakefleld  sire 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 


WANTED,  a first-class  FIGURE 

Painter. —Apply  to  layers,  barradd,  4 webi- 


'.  WARNS  4 CO.  Bedford-itrtet,  Covent-garden. 


THE  FORNI9HING  OF  DWELLING  HOU3K3. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  in  square  crown  8vo.  with  about  ninety 
Illustrations.  Inelndlng  thirty-three  full-page  Plates,  of  which 

fourteen  printed  in  colours,  price  ISi.  cloih.  _ . 

'~INTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  m 

. FDRNITUKB,  UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  D.UHs. 

By  CHARLES  LOCKE  RAbTLAKE.  F.B.I.B.‘  •-‘-i- 


w 


ng  PotC. 

Mr.  Hoetlake  discourses  clearly  and  aouudiy,  and 
capitally  llluilrated  by  examplea."— dfAeitauffi. 


Architect. 


hie  work  Is 


, Impottant  aud  li 

the  work,  are  judiclontly  eelected  and  well  fx-oated."— ^lamiiier. 

‘■A  valuable  and  nseful  handbook  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
adorn  bis  bouse  with  the  quiet  p'euurea  of  artistic  dtness  and 
grace. ’j-iondoii  lleuiji 


T'tTANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN  foi 

VV  PBBBPKOriVE  and  ARTISTIC  COLOURpO.  Salary 
21.  2a,  to  begin  witb.-Apply  on  TDKapAY.  the  IQth.  W J.  WESKB 
4 CO.  Horticultural  Euglneers,  196,  King  t.-toad,  Chtlsea 


TO  GBAINERg,  4c.  ^ 

WANTED,  a steady  and  good  WORK 

MAN.  as  WRITER  and  GRAINBR.  for  a suburbm  dlstricl 


IB  WRITER  and  G 

ge  town.  A suitable  person  wonld  b 

It  sltnatlon,— Address,  sta 


niottable  a 

txoii.— tauu.uwa,  o—*— —5  -B'l  — u — rcquired , and  Tufer- 

ROBINSON,  West-end  Dtcorallve  Kstabliahmant 

Sroomhill,  9n effleld. — 


r anted,  a persoQ  to  undertake  thi 


enllre  MANAGEMENT  oj  an  old-ealab  i.he_d_CHURCH  a 


HOUSE  DECORAlioN  BUSINESS  in  tbe  North  of  aoKl'hd-  Ma*' 
be  capable  of  glvlog  designs  and  furnishing  esUin-tc^  Paymeut  bj 
« lih^-al  raUrv  and  cutnmlsslon.  — Application,  with  reference*,  i 
Meu^I.  KEENLEYSID8  4 FORBTBa.  BoUcltors,  NewcasllMh 


: LONGMANS,  I 


;N,  4 CO.  Patemoater-ro 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


A3/vertisemenis  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
toeeJe’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m., 
on  TSURSDAT. 

tSf~  NOTICE. — All  Comniv/nications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’’ 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
**  Editor and  not  to  the  " Publisher,” 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Off-ce  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


[ PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 


» WORKING 

YY  HOMES." 

The  new  and  lllnetrated  edition  of  “ The  Dwellings  of 

IngClaasea."  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Brq.  F HA.  (author  of  " Home 
Reform."  and  '*  The  Physical  Condition  ot  the  Labouring  Classes  ) 

...  . . . - ...  .Ka  .Wa.,.  at  V.nrT>a  and  abroad  tO 


-ill  be’ found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
secure  " Heaithy  Homes  " for  working  m-n  and  women. 

lost  valuable  handbook."— fiuUiirv. 

had  at  the  Office  of  tbe  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  labouring  Classrs,  21,  Exeter  o-*--  -«  '.o 

De'igna  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  shi 


Ball,  Sira 


h Speeidcationa,  4c. 


rpIME  ^is 


is  MONEY.— All  who  employ  work- 


samples  of  Workmen’ 
which  tlmels  (ccnriulaed,  and 
4 HAT  CUBR,  Printers,  Groce 


. Bhteta, - 

book-keeping  lacilltatcd  — MERRITT 
rs’  Hall-oourt.  Poultry,  E.C. 


l\/IE.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingham 

IVl  stieet  Strand.  W.O.  twenty  years  wllh  Messrs.  Myers  ant 
rr  ..  --A-,-.  . T,  rp  u.MTi.  i\  V.IA  mroirw.cj  in  ir.n  -bne. 


BEMOVl'D  hla  OFFICES 

address.  Ouantitlea  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  arnu 
assistance  rendered  on  moilerate  and  mutual  terms.  DlBPDTl 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCODNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


Bath  and  Other  Bnlldlni:  Stones  of 
Best  Qnallty.— ~RANDELL,  SAUNDERS, 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarriea  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adtt.] 


C 0. 


A ECHITEOT’3  and 


AAT'ANTED,  a good  TOOLSMITH.— Apph 

V V at  'll.  Featherstoue-street,  R.O. 


■XrOUTH  WANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Offici 

b u'e?  “m/ a?S'  x' Mr."  PUmm“’' 

Apply  oy  JBXier,  a.aiius  .o*  ^ i 


AEOHITEOTS’  ASSISTANTS^  - 

Addresr.  X.  Y.  Office  of  ’’The  Builder.”  staling  I 

qualifications,  Bitualh 


TO 

Ad 


Q vacant,  North  of  Euglanil. 


OOREMAN.  — WANTED,  a thoioughi 

Jj  practical  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  “ASONS^-Appl^ 
-.-.I--  -eferencee.  4o.  to  W.  U.W.  5,  omei 


e,  N.W. 


T70REMAN 

Jj  for  a large  Pro* 


GAS-FITTER.  — WANTEI 

athoroaghly-expatlBOced  Msn  i 

1 MAIN  LAYEltS.  He  must 
, mske  out  «s  ImaUa  Salary. 
and  encleslng  coplea  of  teellmoulali 
If  Mr.  King,  11,  Bult.court,  Fleet-strei 


I’S  CLERK,  &c.— WANTED,  fo 


OUILDER’S 

D a strong,  well-educa’ed  Yuuug  Mm,  of  19.  a alTUATIO.-f, 
abuve.  Hoe  worked  at  the  bench,  4c.  two  years. —Address,  Mr.  a. . 
10,  Lnsblngton-ruad.  Baetbunrue.  


SURVEYOR’S 

AX.  PRACTICE  FOB  DISPOSAL,  on  the  Kent  Coast,  young  but 
very  flouiUhlng.  and  offers  an  opportunity  seldum  to  be  met  wit'-, 
Premium  as  ihu  yeai’s  receipts. — Address,  U.  M.  Poet-offles,  Rams- 
gate.   


A 


CLERK  WANTED,  used  to  bookiug  oi 

General  Engineer's  aod  Smith's  Shop- Apply,  I 
references,  to  J.  F.  0.  23.  M lorgate-slreet,  B.J. 


■PARTNERSHIP.  — An  ARCHITECT  of 

I excellent  eccleeias  leal  worka  Is  desirous  of  JOINING  an 
aRCHIIECT.  The  South  of  Eng'and  preferred.  HU  referenotf 
would  be  nseful  to  an  Influential  man  commencing  practice.— 
Addieea,  THETA,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.’* 


WRITING,  GRAINING.  AND  GILDING. 

Apprentice  wanted,  to  the  aho- 

Trade.  Outdoor.  Premium  required.- Apply  to  T. 
CRBATON.  Juo.  47.  Bow-laoe,  Cheaptlde. 


PARTNERSHIP.— A Gentleman  of  con- 
siderable experience  In  the  profession,  and  having  a smal 
practice  of  hU  own,  would  bejlsd  to  TBRAT  for  a MINOR  SHARE 


m’Vwe'li-estALliihed  PRACTICE.  In  London,  and  the  provinces, 
Communications  strictly  coufidentiaL— Address,  173,  Office  of  '■  The 
Builder." 


''HE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 


J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTUREES  OP 

IMPKOVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c, 


___  County  of  Monmouth  will  require  the  SERVICES, 
about  the  let  NOVEMBER  next,  of  a competent  Person  to  fill  the 
situation  of  GENERAL  SURVEYOR,  f-r  the  Level  of  Caldlcot, 
wilohU  a dUtilct  bordering  on  the  B.Utol  Channel,  to  the  east- 
ward  of  Newport  and  the  river  Usk.  It  comprtsia  about  19,000 
acres  of  land.  The  person  appointed  to  the  above  situation  will  be 
expected  to  rtaide  within  tbe  Level, 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  EOOMS, 

476,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  London,  W.C 
WORKS  FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

Pnbliahera  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 


IV/IR.  BAILEY  DENTON  on  SEWAGE 

IVi  IRB10ATlt)N.-A  Paper  ou  the  BBLECTION  and  PRE- 
PARATION ot  hDlTABLE  LAND,  read  at  Maldrtone.  NOVEMBER, 
1670.  One  Sliiiling  per  peat. — E.  tS.  bMllH,  Maidstone  "JuutLal  ’’ 
Office,  Maidstone. 


rpBADES  UNIONS.— The  Rights  of  Labour 

J.  and  Capitr 


d Capital— Strikes— Lockouts— Arbitratlun— Appreniices- 
piecework  — fbort  lime  — Fuielgu  CuuipeUilou  — Co-operativs 
Pariiietshlps— Factory  LegUlatlon,  Ac.  A series  of  important 
ariiclee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Labour  KepiCeenUlion  Lesgue, 

eivine  the  real  views  it 'he  working  men  ou  Ihete  lUl  jeots.  will  be 

commenced  in  'he  MECHANIC’S  MAGAZINE  ot  SAIURDAY, 
ShPlEMEER  OU),  and  emtinued  from  week  to  week. 


...  its  Immediate  neighb, 

J . above  the  age  ot  -10  years.  He  must  be  e 

pelent  to  survey  and  Uke  levels,  to  make  drawings,  tectlons.  w 
tug  plane,  afvclflcatlone,  snd  esiimatea,  for  consiructing  and 
cuilng  masonry,  and  other  work  upon  the  Sea  Walls,  Gouts,  Ki 
4c.  wllbid  the  Level  ; to  direct  ai.d  mperlDlend  the  proper  ej 
tlon  of  such  works  ; and  to  petfoim  such  other  duties  connected 
tbe  malleia  under  ihelr  jutisdictlou.  as  the  Ci mmlsalouera 
direct.— Appbcallone  (by  letter  only),  accompanied  by^tesllmonlala 
of  character  and  competency,  to  be  addree  u 

the  let  OCTOBER  u<  ' 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

■\Y7 ANTED,  to  APPKENTIUE  a YOUT 

VV  to  a CARPENTER  aod  JOINER.  Age  15.-Addr«8J.  0. 
No.  16.  Jaidln-street,  Camberwell. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a quic 

active  Men  aged  39,  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  QLaZlt 
and  PLAIN  ZINC-WORKER.  Wage*  moherate.— Addceis,  B.  C. 
Compbe-l-road.  Sevan  aisterB-road.  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

EMPLOYMENT,  by  a r 

middle-aged,  haudy  man.  UudocatanSs  ^ 
Palaiing  and  Qlaxlng.  Wages,  II. 

Mejur,  New  Hampton.  Middlesex. 


■ttr  ANTED, 

YY  epsclable, 


r week  — Address,  A.  Z,  1 


ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a fir 

class  GRAINBR  and  MARBLER.  Piecework. -AJdx 
J.  J.'eS.ViCtoria-road.  Kentisb-town,  N.W.  


W" 


Wanted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUi 

TION  aa  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  | 
do  plain  S'nc  work  or  bellnauglng.  Good  ralocenjes.- Adire**,  C 
No.  21.  Lon*dAle-ro4d,  Keoetagtoa  Park.  W, 


.0  the  undersigned,  by 


■y  T AOAN  T LANDS  of  the  COEPORATION. 

V The  Bpeeial  Committee  relative  to  Vaesut  Laadeare  'prepared 
to  leceive  applications  In  wriliog.  accompanied  by  teallmonlaU 


.,vu.  caudldatei,  lor  the  APPOlN'i  MBNT 'of  an  OKFICliRto 
'he  charge  and  lupervislou  of  'he  Vai’aNT  LANDS  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  to  negotiate  for  the  LBITING  of  such  parts  lh*reof  as 
may  be  placed  lu  his  band*  by  the  teteral  cimmitUes  for  such  pur- 
pose The  appointment  will  be  lor  a period  of  twelve  mi.ntbs,  with 
power  to  the  CoipoialioD,  at  snd  alter  that  lime,  1C  deemed  advis- 
able, to  determine  ihe  engagement,  on  giving  three  months’  nolloe, 
to  expire  at  any  peiiod  of  the  year,  ’ihe  salary  will  be  StiOI.  per 
annum,  with  a coinmlsaion  of  5{.  per  cent,  on  the  first  vear’a  renb  ' 
npou  such  lauds  as  may  be  placed  in  hla  bands  by  tbe  several  coi 
miltees,  tor  the  purpose  of  leltiu  g,  snd  whiih  m*y  be  leased  duili  . 
his  tenure  of  office.  The  officer  appointed  will  he  required  to  place  the 
entire  of  bis  time  at  the  service  of  tl  e Corpoiatloa,  and  also  to  pioride 
at  hie  own  expense  an  AtsUlout  to  attemi  in  the  Office  daring  offi> ' 
hours.  I’artkulars  ss  to  the  duties  can  be  obtained  upon  appliCsUon  i 
the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Uu  Idhail.  Tbeapplicaiiou*  must  coutain  tt 
ages  of  the  candidates,  ami  be  addressed  to  the  Vacant  Lauds  Cor 
mlltee,  marked  “Application  for  Appointment  of  Offit 
charge  of  Vacant  Lamia  of  the  Corporation,”  and  Uft  at  the  Tow 
Clerk’s  Office,  GuUdhall,  ou  or  before  WEDNEbDAY,  the  27th  ins 
GuildbAll,  Bth  September,  1871.  WOOLTHOBPE. 


TO  BAW-MILL  FBOPEIETOE3  AND  BUILDERS. 

anted,  by  a steady,  experienced  Mi 

a 8I1UATION.  to  Work  or  take  Charge  of  Ssw-Mlll  Ms 

Can  work,  ebarpen,  punch,  ana  hsmmer^aoy  Si 

epalr  tbe  ) 


W" 


Addresa,  253,  Office  of  " 


.u  do  Joiner’*  w 


Wanted,  by  a steady,  practical  Man 

Joiner  by  Trade,  a SITUATION, as  WORKING  or  8l 

K I..  . T..K  In  cnllUtn 


FOKSMAN,  - . 

abroad.  Good  references  If  leqalred. 
road,  Lxtimer-road,  Noitlng-h 


TO  DECORATORS.  r,TmrT 

ANTEDjby  a respectable  Man,aSITU 

IION  in  tbe  above  line.  Osu  draw  and  pick  In  ornsm 

_ a,  rtrie  up.  4c.  No  objection  to  fl 

painting.  Salary  moderate.  Town  or  count 
Shaftesbury-stieol,  Shepherdrei-wg  k,  City-ro 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (just  C( 

pleilng  a j lb  lu  the  conntry  umlot  a Loniou  of 
„ RE-ENGaGEMENV  M CLERK  of  WORKS,  1 
to^tlkB  I ANT  to  a Builder  or  Surveyor,  or  aa  Mansgei 
’ - - ictioal  kaowledge  of  all  branches:  lO  the  on 
lUghtaman.  Good  reference).  Age  29.— i 
,e«,  Foxioo,  Market  Haibotough,  kolosster. 


r Utt.NERALASd 


Sept.  16,  1871.] 

^\u 


VOL.  XXIX.— No.  1403. 


Sir  James  Pennethorne. 


AST  week  we  briefly 
annoQDced  the  de- 
cease of  this  dis- 
tinguiehod  and  es- 
timable man,  wbo, 
as  an  accomplished 
architect,  and  able 
and  energetic  ad- 
ministrator of  im- 
portant  public  in- 
terests in  this  me- 
tropolis, had,  by 
his  amiable  cha- 
racter and  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his 
official  position,  won 
the  regard  and  es- 
teem of  all  who 
knew  him.  It  was  but 
last  year  that  we,  with 
great  pleasure,  recorded 
the  honour  of  kuighthood 
which,  when  he  retired 
from  the  public  service, 
her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  him, 
in  recognition  of  his  me- 
rits; and  his  friends 
hoped  that  for  many 
ears  he  might  enjoy  his  well-earned  repose; 
ut  on  Friday,  the  Ist  inat.,  having  been  in 
lOndon  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
illest  health  and  spirits,  on  his  return  home  to 
Worcester  Park  House,  reclining  on  a sofa  for 
3sb,  he  passed  tranquilly  from  this  world. 

He  was  born  in  Worcester,  in  June,  1801,  and 
'as  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pennethorne  of  that 
iby.  In  1830  he  came  to  London,  and  entered 
he  office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Nash,  under 
rhose  care  and  that  of  the  elder  Pugin  he  re- 
eived  his  professional  education.  In  due  course 

10  travelled  in  Franco,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
le  sojourned  for  some  time  in  Borne,  and  de- 
nted considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
ncient  remains,  and  especially  to  the  eluoida- 
ion  of  those  questions  relating  to  the  restoration 
if  the  Fornm  which  have  so  much  excited  the 
nterest  of  antiquaries,  and  to  whioh  he,  in 
eceut  years,  reverted  with  a keen  interest, 
luring  his  stay  in  Borne,  he  was  elected  an 
lonorory  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
In  his  return  to  Loudon,  he  became,  in 
.838,  principal  assistant  of  Mr.  Nash,  and, 

11  that  capacity,  conducted  the  carrying 
nb  of  the  Strand  Improvements,  Carlton 
louse  Terrace,  St.  James’s  Park,  and  other 
mportant  works  of  similar  character,  and  in 
.833  was  first  employed  by  the  Commissioners 
)f  Woods.  The  nature  of  the  works  which  he 
lad  superintended  under  Mr.  Nash  led  him  to 
lirect  his  attention  speoially  to  plans  for  the 
mprovement  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  1838  he 
inbmitted  to  a committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
noDs  plans  which  were  approved,  and  portions 
ihereof  recommended  for  adoption,  and  he  was 
iltimiitely  appointed,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Cbaw- 
ler  (then  one  of  the  surveyors  to  the  Board  of 
SVoods),  to  carry  into  execution  four  of  these 
^lans  authorised  by  the  Act  3 & 4 Viet.,  cap.  87, 
nz. ; — The  extension  of  Oxford-street  eastwards 
to  Holborn  j the  extension  of  Bow-street  north- , 
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wards  to  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury;  the 
widening  and  extension  of  Cranboume-atreeb,  to 
form  a new  street  from  the  west  end  of  Long- 
acre  to  the  east  end  of  Ooventry-stre6t,',Piooa- 
dilly ; and  the  now  street  from  the  London  Docks 
to  Spitalfielda  Ghnrob,  sabseqnently  extended 
into  Shoreditch  at  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway,  and  now  known  'as  Commer- 
oial-street.  A mistaken  spirit  of  economy  whioh 
aotnated  the  controlling  authorities  led  to  these 
very  important  thoroughfares  being  carried  out 
in  a manner  far  inferior  to  tho  original  designs, 
bat  even  in  their  contracted  form  they  have 
proved  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  circulation  of 
the  traffic  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Pennethorne  having,  in  June,  1840,  been 
appointed  joint  surveyor  of  houses  in  the  Land 
Eevenue  Department,  in*plaoe  of  Mr.  Bhodes, 
who  retired,  began  to  withdraw  from  the  private 
practice  he  had  previously  carried  on,  in  the 
course  of  whioh  he  had  erected,  among  other 
buildings,  the  St.  James’s  Bazaar,  at  the  corner 
of  King-street  and  St.  James’s-atreet,  now  con- 
verted into  chambers ; St.  Julian’s,  Sevenoaks^ 
for  the  Bight  Hon.  C.  J.  Herries;  Diliiogton 
Honao,  Ilminster,  for  Mr.  John  Lee  Lee  ; Swibh- 
land  Hall,  for  Mr.  Butler  Danvers  ; Christ 
Church,  Albany-street ; Trinity  Church,  Gray’s- 
inn-road,  &o.  He  also  submitted  a design  in 
competition  for  the  Boyal  Exchange,  whioh  was 
one  of  the  five  selected.  In  ISI-l  he  published 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  “ Elements  and  Mathe- 
matical Principles  of  the  Greek  Architects  and 
Artists.” 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Chawner,  in  1813, 
resulted  in  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  acting  as  solo 
architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Commiasioners;  and 
being  reatralned  from  continuing  his  private 
practice,  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  1843  he  visited  Ireland 
as  royal  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
coustruotion  of  workhouses,  then  recently 
erected  there,  and  on  hia  return  resumed  with 
great  energy  the  carrying  out  of  the  four  great 
lines  of  improvement  whioh  had  been  authorised 
by  Parliament.  The  formation  of  a public  park 
for  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  metropolis 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  department 
which  he  represented,  and  under  his  aole  direc- 
tion the  snrveya  were  made,  the  park  and  its 
approaches  designed,  the  properties  acquired,  and 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  formation  and  layiog 
oat  of  Victoria  Park  carried  oat.  A few  years 
later  he  designed  and  exeented  the  even  more  im- 
portant work  of  converting  the  marsh  lands  of 
Battersea,  the  greater  part  then  lying  many  feob 
below  high-water  mark,  and  becoming  the  haunt 
of  the  most  disreputable  obaraoters,  into  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  enjoyable  of  the 
London  parks.  It  was  always  subjeot  of  great 
regret  to  him  that  the  delays  which  in  the  early 
part  of  this  work  arose  from  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  funds  and  the  needless  haste 
with  whioh,  at  a later  date,  the  works  were 
hurried  on,  prevented  the  full  realisation  of  his 
wishes;  but  both  in  this  park,  and  In  the  hardly 
less  appreciated  Victoria  Park,  he  has  done  much 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  The  conversion 
of  Keunington  Common  from  a resort  for 
roughs  and  vagabonds  of  the  lowest  class  to  an 
agreeable  reoreation-ground  was  also  carried  ont 
nnder  hia  directions.  In  1852  a scheme  for  the 
formation  of  a large  public  park  (Albert  Park) 
for  the  borough  of  Finsbury  was  fully  elaborated 
by  him,  and  if  at  that  time  it  had  been  ener- 
getically pushed  forward  it  would  have  proved 
no  less  advantageous  to  the  public  than  those 
last  named.  Tear  by  year  the  scheme  was 
again  brought  forward  reduced  and  pared  down, 
and  at  last  withdrawn,  to  become  afterwards 
realised  to  some  extent  in  the  far  distant 
Finsbury  Park,  recently  formed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

In  connexion  with  Battersea  Park,  the  ap- 
proaches from  Sloane-street  and  the  Wands- 


worth-road  to  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Chelsea 
and  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  were  carried  out 
by  him  (the  latter  work  being  a continnation  of 
the  embankment  exeented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt 
in  front  of  the  Crown  estate  at  Millbank).  The 
improvements  in  Pimlico,  on  the  south  side  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
old  kitchen  garden  of  Kensington  Palace,  form- 
ing the  well-known  Kensington  Palaoe  Gardens, 
were  directed  by  him ; and  at  Windsor,  in  1851-2, 
he  carried  out  the  improvement  in  tho  High- 
street,  by  which  the  unsightly  mass  of  honses 
which  obsenred  the  base  of  the  Castle  walls  were 
removed,  and  the  whole  thrown  open  from  the 
“ hundred  steps,”  along  the  entire  line  to  the 
Grand  Entrance. 

After  1855,  the  improvemenls  of  the  metro- 
polis fell  under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  by  whom  the  Covent-garden  improve- 
ments, Garrick-street,  and  the  southern  approach 
to  Victoria  Park,  have  been  carried  ont  on  the 
basis,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  designs, 
prepared  many  years  before  ; and  the  new  South- 
wark-street,  for  which,  in  1S52-3,  he  made  exten- 
sive surveys,  and  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  propositions  for  varions  lines.  A 
project  whioh  about  the  same  time  engaged 
much  of  his  attention  was  the  formation  of  a 
“ central  thoroughfare,”  to  prolong  the  line  of 
Piccadilly  eastwards,  passing  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Becord  Office,  crossing  Farringdon- 
street  by  a viaduct,  and  terminating  at  the  west 
end  of  Cheapside,  where  a space  of  ground  was 
for  many  years  reserved  unoooupied  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  idea  being  realised.  Many  other 
sohomes  which  would  have  been  moat  beneficial 
to  the  metropolis  were  elaborated  by  him,  but 
from  want  of  power  to  raise  funds  (a  difficulty 
whioh  the  Act  of  1855  removed),  were  from  time 
to  time  abandoned, — some,  as  the  Victoria  Park 
approaches  and  Albert  Park,  after  having  been 
brought  before  Parliament  in  succeasive  sessions. 

When  considered  with  relation  to  those  exten- 
aive  works  and  projects,  his  architectural  works, 
although  nob  numerous,  assume  considerable 
importance.  The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
in  Piccadilly,  is  a happy  example  of  his  power 
of  design,  and  remarkable  talent  for  ingenious 
planning  and  oontrlvanoe.  Tho  difficulty  of 
providing,  on  so  limited  a site,  a spacious 
lecture-theatre  and  a museum,  with  the  acces. 
sory  laboratories  and  record-rooms,  has  been 
cleverly  overcome,  and  the  arrangements  are  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
removal  of  the  colonnade  from  the  Quadrant, 
Begent-street,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
skilfully  devising  a simple  arrangement  of  bal- 
cony, &o.,  by  whioh  a certain  dignity  and  har- 
mony were  given  to  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a bald  and  unsightly  range  of  shops.  In 
1851,  he  commenced  the  central  section  of  a 
design  for  the  General  Becord  Office,  to  be  built 
on  the  Bolls  estate,  and  to  extend  from  Chancery- 
lane  to  Fetter-lane,  the  “ Central  thoronghfare  ” 
passing  along  the  north  side.  The  realisation  of 
this  design  has  gradually  proceeded,  as  the 
necessity  for  providing  adequate  accommodation 
for  the  records  of  the  kingdom  has  arisen,  and 
the  east  wing  was  completed  as  recently  as 
last  year.  At  the  period  of  his  retirement 
Mr.  Pennethorne  had  completed  the  designs 
for  the  western  block,  abutting  on  Chan- 
oery-lane.  The  State  ball-room,  supper-room, 
and  galleries  forming  tho  south  wing  of 
Buckingham  Palaoe  were  completed  in  1854,  and 
subsequently  the  private  chapel  of  the  palace 
was  remodelled,  and  other  works  consequent 
on  the  Pimlico  Improvements  were  carried  out 
under  his  direction.  The  removal  of  the  Excise 
Ofilce  from  Broad-street,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  Inland  Bavenue  Department  at  Somerset 
House,  required  that  additional  accommodation 
should  be  there  provided : this  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Pennethorne,  and  in  the  west 
wing  facing  Lancaster-plaoe,  completed  1856 
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he  haa  faithfully  carried  oat  the  spirit  of  the ' 
work  of  Sir  William  Cbambera.  Additions  to 
the  Ordoanoe  Office  in  Pall-mall,  1852,  led  to  the 
preparation  of  designs  for  a War  Office  to  be 
baiitonthe  sites  of  Backingham  Hoase,  Sohom- 
barg  House,  and  the  adjoiniog  properties.  The 
great  competition  for  pnblio  offices,  Downing* 
etreet,  led  to  this  design  being  laid  aside,  and 
the  War  Office  remains  located  in  a range  of 
dwelling-honses  converted  into  offices.  In  1860 
he  increased  the  accommodation  of  the  National 
Gallery  by  the  removal  of  the  central  hall,  and 
the  constrnebion  of  a large  exhibition-room,  a 
Bculpture-room  for  the  Eoyal  Academy,  new 
staircases,  &o. 

The  alterations  of  Marlborough  Hoase,  for  the 
oooapation  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  extensive  range  of  stabling  connected 
with  it,  were  carried  oat  in  1860;  and  in 
1870  hia  last  and  greatest  work,  — the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  Barlington  Gardens, — was 
opened  by  her  Majesty.  Of  this  work  we  have 
given  fall  illustrations  (as  we  did  of  his  Record 
Office,  Maseum  of  Geology,  and  other  build- 
ings), and  its  remarkable  merits  are  so  generally 
recognised  that  we  need  only  remark  that  it  is 
not  only  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  master,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  saccesafal  of  the  public  build- 
iags  of  the  metropolis.  The  history  of  the  three 
designs  for  this  edifice  (exhibited  side  by  side 
at  the  International  Exhibition)  woald  form  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  records  of  arohitsotural 
vicissitudes;  bat  the  profession  may  be  congratn- 
laled  on  the  result,  which  has  given  an  excellent 
example  of  how  happily,  even  in  this  smoky  city, 
tha  sister  art  of  sculptore  may  be  brought  in  to 
aid  and  complete  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
Among  less  important  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  stables  at  Claremont,  the  new  Stationery 
Office,  Westminster ; the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
Office ; the  Post-office  at  Pimlico,  and  additions 
to  that  at  Liverpool;  works  at  tha  Probate 
Court,  Patent  Office  Library  ; temporary  works  in 
connexion  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
including  the  very  successful  circular  lecture- 
theatre  now  removed  ; and  many  others. 

In  1819  and  subsequent  years,  he  prepared, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  several  designs  for 
the  enlargement  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  also  for  a new  gallery  on 
different  sites.  The  removal  of  the  central 
hall,  and  oonstruction  in  its  place  of  the  large 
exhibition-room,  was  the  only  result  of  all  these 
labours];  and  in  like  manner  the  elaborate  designs 
he  prepared  in  1851,  for  the  Publio  Offices  in 
D jwniog-street,  and  subsequently  in  1855,  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Offices  of  the  Public 
Service,  on  the  site  extending  np  to  Great 
George-street,  were  all  put  aside  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  trial  of  public  competition. 

Although  less  prominent,  not  less  important 
were  his  duties  as  surveyor  to  the  land  revenues 
of  the  Crown  in  Loudon,  and  by  the  coatinnous 
manner  in  which  he  was,  until  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Works,  consulted  by  the 
Government  on  professional  sabjeots,  the  in- 
fluence ofhis  advice  has  had  a very  wide  range. 

Tne  preceding  is  necessarily  a brief  notice  of 
the  principal  works  in  which  this  distinguished 
architect  was  engaged  daring  a practice  of 
nearly  forty  years,  devoted  during  that  time  to 
the  public  service,  engrossed  with  the  respon- 
sibilities which  his  duties  involved,  and  seeking 
no  honour  other  than  that  of  having  righteously 
performed  them.  He  mixed  but  little  in  society 
at  large  or  with  his  professional  brethren,  bnt 
although  the  nature  of  hia  duties  brought 
him  in  contact  frequently  in  an  antagonistic 
manner  with  many,  he  won  their  respect 
and  esteem  by  the  kindness  of  hia  manner, 
and  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose.  Bat, 
placed  as  he  was  in  a very  difficult  position, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  office  ill 
defined,  all  his  courtesy  and  unflinching  recti- 
tude could  not  shield  him  from  the  troubles  to 
which  public  men  are  exposed.  Soon  after  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  became  First  Commissioner  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Works  a pointed  attack  was  made 
on  him  in  a publio  journal,  and  the  new  First 
Commissioner,  having  introduced  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  the  department,  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  important 
works  which  had  been  carried  ont  by  him. 
These  incidents  were,  to  his  sensitive  mind,  the 
cause  of  very  serions  annoyance.  The  fully 
detailed  reports  which  be  made  on  these  subjects, 
and  which  were  laid  before  Parliament,  fully 
vindicated  hia  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  complicated  transaotious.  Bat  the  grave 
annoyance  he  snfFered,  till  he  had  succeeded  in 
this,  was  not  a little  aggravated  by  the  almost^ 


dmuUaneons  abstraction  of  the  more  important 
and  lucrative  portion  of  hia  practice,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
without  compensation  to  him,  althongh  he  had 
been  expressly  precluded  from  entering  on 
private  practice.  About  the  same  time  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  anxious  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  completion  of  the  west  wing  of  Somerset 
House,  and  to  express  their  sense  of  bis  ability, 
courtesy,  and  frankness,  and  of  the  skill  and 
intelligence  he  habitually  brought  to  bear  upon 
complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  a technical 
nature,  presented  him  on  May  18:h,  1857,  with 
a gold  medal, — a flattering  mark  of  esteem 
which  afforded  him  deep  gratification.  Subse- 
quently he  was  farther  honoured  by  being 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture,  presented  to  him 
May  29tb,  1865,  and  he  was  also  elected  a 
member  of  tha  Sooiety  of  Architecture, 
Amsterdam. 

In  1810  he  had  bean  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ; and 
although  he  but  seldom  was  able  to  attend 
the  meatings  of  that  body,  hs  ever  took  a live'y 
interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  in  all  that  con- 
cerned tha  interests  of  his  profession,  and  ha 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  maintaiaing  its  dignity 
and  privileges.  Ou  the  still  vexed  question  of 
ownership  of  drawings,  Tt  may  ba  well  here  to 
note  that  although  employed  exclusively  by  the 
Givernmant,  he  always  claim  ad  and  maintained 
the  ownership  of  the  contract  and  working 
drawings  of  hia  buildings;  and  only  on  his 
retirement  last  year,  in  accordance  with  a long- 
expressed  intention,  he  handed  them  over  to  the 
department  under  whose  ch’Tgo  each  building 
bad  been  placed. 

Prom  his  influential  position  and  large  prac- 
tice it  might  have  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Pennethoroe’s  pupils  would  have  been  numerous  ; 
bat  ha  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility  which 
he  felt)  wonld  be  attached  to  their  reception,  and, 
in  fact,  he  received  one  only, — Mr.  John  Robin- 
son,— who,  having  distinguished  himself  as  Gold 
Medallist  and  Travelling  Student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  his  return  from  Italy  resumed  his 
pusitijn  in  the  office  as  Chief  Architectural 
Assistant. 

In  1831  Mr.  Pennethirne  married  Frances 
Parker,  daughter  of  John  Deane  Parker,  of 
Canterbury,  and  who  died  a few  years  since ; 
and  be  leaves  a family  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

A portrait  of  the  regretted  subjeot  of  this 
memoir  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1869.* 


CaARACTERISTICS  OF  ARTISTIC 
COMPOSITION. 

When  it  is  proposed,  in  the  treatment  of  what- 
ever subject,  to  follow  it  even  to  its  ultimate 
principles,  the  student  is  apt  to  find  himself 
conducted  into  the  very  midst  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  determination  of  first  principles 
of  universal  philosophy.  He  may  be  led,  in 
bis  difficulties,  if  he  is  not  wary,  to  snrrender 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  professed 
thinkers,  from  whom  clear  statement  of  their 
thought  is  the  last  thing  to  be  looked  for, 
who  are  never  so  positive  as  at  points  where, 
always  failing  to  convince  or  learn  from  one 
another,  they  can  have  bnt  small  claim  to 
impose  authority  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Failing,  then,  of  help  where,  if  at  all,  it  should  be 
forthcoming,  and  disinoliued  to  be  drawn  into  a 
dizzying  and  hopeless  eddy  of  debate,  it  were 
perhaps  more  prudent  for  us  to  leave  the  last 
abstractions  aside, — by  no  means,  however,  dis- 
allowing their  palmary  importance,  — and  be 
content  to  make  the  beat  of  coarser  instruments 
of  analysis,  and  to  approach  the  problem 
modestly  lower  down.  No  more  nnscientifio  a 
medley  of  incompleteness  and  confusion  is  to  be 
found  than  Euclid’s  page  of  Axioms  and  Defini- 
tions ; bnt  engineering  and  architecture  cannot 
stand  still  to  await  its  satisfactory  revisal, — 
work  for  heads  that  are  somewhat  more  than 
mathematioal, — so  accept  its  contents  with  all 
their  faults,  and  make  the  best  of  them,  which 
proves  to  cover  more  than  the  occasional  or 
momentary  need. 

In  the  present  case,  if  we  attempted  to  draw 
a perfectly  sharp  distinction  between  Harmony 
of  Design  and  Harmony  of  Proportion,  we  might 
soon  find  ourselves  commicted  parties  to  the  de- 
bate, as  to  not  only  how  far  the  notion  of  Quantity 
itself  involves  an  apprehension  of  Quality  also, 
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inasmuch  as  we  must  entertain  concurrently  an 
apprehension  of  kiod  of  Quantity, — as  positive 
or  negative  at  least, — but  how  far  what  seems  , 
the  still  higher  abstraction  of  Quality  does  not 
necessarily  involve  Quantity  no  less  ; number  at 
least,  if  nob  degree,  making  an  inevitable  part  of 
our  conception.  The  pursuit  of  the  analysis 
must  be  left  to  those  whom  it  directly  concerns. 
We  may  be  here  content  to  recognise,  without  ' 
detaining  cavil,  that  Qualitative  Harmony,  or  • 
Harmonious  design,  take  it  as  generally  as  wa 
may,  must  still  be  allowed  some  certain  defini- 
tiveness  in  respect  of  Q'lantity ; that  we  need  • 
not,  and  oannot,  be  bound  to  the  vain  endeavour 
to  theorise  on  the  , proprieties  of  the  members  of 
a column  independently  of  some  notion  of  their  . 
order  of  magnitude  at  least,  though  reserving  as  : 
a distinct  problem  for  Harmony  of  Proportion 
to  assign  dimensions  with  the  last  exactness. 

Well  warned  by  these  preliminary  difficulties, 
we  descend  to  onrown  ground,  treading  cautiously 
as  we  proceed  with  our  analysis  of  the  con  litious 
of  Architectural  Harmony,  and  endeavour  to  find 
a track  from  the  higher  generalities  that  alons 
assure  a broad  outlook  over  the  queatiou,  to  the 
special  applications  we  are  interested  in : by 
such  oircumspeotion  only  is  it  possible  for  the 
theorist  to  avoid  turning  off  prematurely  into  - 
bypaths  that  only  concern  particulars, — that  lead 
bnt  to  a block  rudely,  or,  after  false  promise  of  ' 
abridged  labour,  only  back  again  to  the  point  of 
departure.  Let  ns  taka,  therefore,  one  more  ■ 
preliminary  survey  from  the  ground  already 
conquered. 

lo  will  be  of  advantage  to  familiarise  ourselves  ' 
with  the  relative  import  of  the  definitions  we  ' 
have  recognised,  and  for  this  purpose  to  sernti- 
nise  more  in  detail  the  scope  of  some  of  the  i 
conceptions  and  circumstances  that  they  apply 
to.  For  this  end  let  as  bear  to  approach  them  : 
from  another  aspect. 

Harmony,  let  us  say,  is  a prime  charaoteriatio  ' 
predicable  of  artistic  composition.  What,  then,  i 
we  may  inquire,  is  Composition,  and  what  are 
the  conditions  by  whioh  it  becomes,  or  fails  to  i 
become,  harmonious  ? 

In  bald  definition,  Composition  is  the  putting 
together  of  suedry  things.  What  things  are  to  . 
be  pat  together,  and  how  may  they  he  held  toge- 
ther p What  are  the  elements  treated,  and' 
what  the  principles  of  their  effective  treatment  ? 

Manifestly  anything  in  nature  maybe  made  the' 
subject  of  composition  of  one  kind  or  another; 
butCompoaiiion,  as  matter  of  art,  is  distingnished 
as  having  correct  reference  to  a definite  end,  and 
the  things  that  are  the  subject  matter  of  it  are  • 
such  as  naturally,  or  more  surprisingly  by  the: 
fact  and  manner  of  composition,  may  becomei 
contributory  to  that  end.  Wood  and  leather,  iron, 
and  paint  by  composition,  form  a carriage,  as 
drawing,  colour,  light  and  shade,  and  the  rest' 
form  a picture, — plot,  dialogue,  music,  &c.,  an 
opsra, — or  notes  in  melodic  and  rhythmioi 
sequence,  a tune. 

Composition  is  most  salient  when  the  matters! 
thus  bronght  together  and  reconciled  are  most 
contrasted ; but  it  is  only  significant  when  the 
conciliation  carries  with  it  a definite  import ; 
then  is  most  significant,  most  emphatic,  when’ 
the  elements  combined  are  brought  into  moat 
intimate  union  as  being  united  in  such  forma 
that  whereas  they  had  no  marked  use  or  se  ise 
independently,  they  prove  to  have  acquired  the 
most  distinct  and  effective  as  conjoined. 

The  selection  of  elements  of  oomposition,: 
therefore,  as  of  the  principle  of  their  arrange-; 
ment,  depends  largely  npon  the  end  proposed, — 
npon  a foregone  conception, — a pre-couoeived 
ideal ; and  a composition  of  great  excellence  pre-: 
supposes  an  excellent  conception  of  worthy  pur- 
pose accordiug  to  degree.  When  emphatioi 
oomposition  is  in  question  there  is  implied  al 
certain  standard  of  interest  and  imp  jrtanoa 
however  ultimately  limited, — the  predomin  inoei 
of  effort  towards  effectuation  of  a grand  advan-i 
tage  of  specific  nature. 

But  such  exceptionally  distinguished  advan-: 
tage  can  only  be  realised  by  limitation  of  aim 
together  with  concentration  of  resonroea ; the 
highest  enhancement  of  one  purpose  prescribes 
that  for  the  time  all  others  must  be  made 
subservient  to  it  when  not  entirely  neglected, — , 
be  subordinated  if  nob  sacrificed.  Hence,  every 
sneh  purpose, — every  purpose  of  high  artistic 
intention,  has  and  by  its  nature  must  have,  ff 
leading  character,  a predominant  expression,  and 
herein  consists  the  soul  of  every  great  work,i 
Unity ; completely  embodied,  it  must  be  and 
oannot  bat  be,  one  and  entire,  nob  several  and 
nuoertain, — single  and  simple,  not  undecided  BOi 
.equivocal. 
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f This  does  not  exclude  the  utmost  internal 
I variety  and  even  complication,  which  may, 
jindeed,  be  indispensable  for  the  precise  definU 
cuon  of  a redned  sentiment.  The  highest  art 
ielights  in  combining  the  most  numerous  effects 
ivith  a subtlety  of  which  it  often  tasks  the 
ceenest  critic  to  evolve  the  secret,  however 
le  may  be  too  sensitive  to  the  value  in  result,  to 
50ndemn  what  he  cannot  explain,  as  interpolation 
)r  excrescence.  | 

But  the  very  same  principle  that  prescribes  or 
nduoes  a certain  antagonism  between  the  com- 
position, as  an  independent  whole,  and  the  eur- 
'onndings  that  are  excluded  from  it,  must  also 
lave  a certain  operation  within  that  independent 
Torld  of  the  composition  itself.  Here  it  asserts 
tself  by  requiring  as  a condition  of  the  greatest 
lossible  effect  the  oonoeutratiou  of  importance 
ind  interest  upon  one  main  portion  or  feature  to 
vhich  all  others  are  subordinate  j while  each  of 
rhese,  again,  is  aided  in  efficiency  of  its  oontri- 
intory  service  by  others,  in  their  turn,  subordi- 
late.  All  members  thus  take  position  in 
in  order  of  hierarchical  dignity,  and  are  reoon- 
siled  to  dependence  as  owing  to  that  alone, 
vhatever  consideration  they  enjoy. 

The  qualitative  characteristics  of  the  main 
lurpoee  have,  of  course,  their  full  and  entire 
Jxpression  only  in  the  completed  creation  j but, 
la  all  parts, — as  in  case  alt  parts, — contribute 
this  in  their  degree,  they  mast  of  necessity 
participate  in  it,  with  various  degrees  of  im- 
perfectness  but  still  in  their  degrees. 

The  highest  visible  expressions  of  the  unity 
ihat  is  essential  to  a harmonious  composition, 
ire,  first.  Symmetry,  a subject  on  which  we  have 
ilready  dissertated  in  these  columns, — correspon- 
lenoe,  on  either  side  of  a median  line,  of  parts 
bhat  do  not  severally  admit  of  sach  symmetrical 
division;  secondly,  the  decidedly  predominant 
importance  of  a central  portion  and  its  still  more 
fvnarked  inoapacity  for  repeated  symmetrical 
iBivision.  Only  for  the  avoidance  of  seeming 
rigidity  and  constraint  is  a relaxation  of  this 
i'ule  permissible,  and  then  only  to  the  exfent  of 
Irendering  its  law  emphatic.  In  the  Parthenon 
'ihe  variety  of  the  important  sonlptural  decora- 
tion might  be  thonght  sufficient  relief ; but  some- 
ithing  was  admitted,  as  we  may  hereafter  see,  in 
ibhe  architecture,  though  with  a moderation  that 
exemplifies  how  alight  a difference  was  held  by 
the  Greek  to  be  admissible  and  sufficient,  and 
yet  how  difference  so  slight  was  thought  by  him 
^orth  providing  for  at  the  expense  of  what  might 
Keem  extravagant  pains  and  labour, 
jj  While  the  reduction  of  diversities  to  com- 
(patibility  is  of  the  very  essence  of  composition, 
^he  law  of  reference  to  a predominant  purpose 
land  a principal  expression  exerts  itself  in 
^another  direction  to  promote  a constant  repro- 
tluction  of  similarities  and  analogies.  By  ob- 
iaervance  of  this  law  a tendency  becomes  manifest 
to  rely  upon,  and  even  exhaust,  the  applioa- 
fbilities  of  a primary  motive  or  type, — to  modify 
irather  than  interchange  it  to  meet  all  new 
fexigenoies, — -to  gain  force  or  enrichment  now  by 
Imaltiplying  it  and  now  by  its  simplification, 
i The  predominance,  in  fact,  of  a certain  sot 
lind  a certain  arrangement  of  primary  elements, 
{as  due  to  the  force  of  one  oertain  motive,  becomes 
Ibhat  motive’s  natural  expression;  and  as  natu- 
fally  the  one  pervading  energy  operates  to 
iconatant  incomplete  approximations  and  variously 
^differentiated  examples.  Repetition  or  iteration, 
land  variation,  exhaust  the  expressive  powers  of 
the  combination  concurrently  with  its  effective 
finfiuenoe. 

c It  is  a special  characteristic  of  architecture, 
that  its  harmonies  will  bear,  and,  indeed,  require 
so  large  an  employment  of  simple  repetition, — 
BO  nndiasembled  a display  of  ail  but  unoompro- 
tmieed  symmetry. 

It  is  only  by  the  simplification  which  may  thus 
be  introduced  into  strnetnrea  of  vast  extent  and 
imagnitude  that  the  compositions  become  “ easy- 
;noptio,”  — readily  appreciable  by  the  eye  as 
wholes, — and  that  their  range  and  variety  of 
jobangeful  aspects  submit  to  the  repose  that  is 
essential  to  expression  of  self-collected  dignity 
land  beauty. 

Of  all  works  of  art,  architectural  works  are 
those  which  alone  place  themselves  in  competi- 
tion with  nature ; which  confront  the  large 
I features  of  natural  scenery,  and  claim  to  fill  the 
eye  that  can  take  in  a landscape.  The  power 
of  this  competition  depends  upon  command  of 
a vital  contrast;  the  beauty  of  nature  is  licked 
with  impressions  of  indefluite  boundaries  or 
■ limitless  extent,  susceptibility  of  constantly 
obaugeful  effects,  and  varieties  of  growth  which 
fo  all  appearance  are  more  akin  to  the  caprice  of 
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will  than  to  thedevelopment  of  law ; and  associated 
or  brooght  into  comparison  with  this, — archi- 
tecture presents  itself  as  an  embodiment  of  most 
strongly  defined  immobile  permanence, — sfabi- 
lity, — order.  Every  work  of  every  fine  art  reflects 
nature  more  or  less  directly  ; but  a fine,  a grand 
buildiug,  by  its  symmetry,  regularity,  unity, 
reflects  nature  as  subdued  and  disciplined, — as 
broken  in,  so  to  speak,  most  perfectly,  andyet  only 
to  the  enhanoementof  original  etrength  and  spirit, 
by  well-judged  economy  oonsenting  with  culture 
and  refinement.  This  contrast  with  outer  nature 
lends  a charm  to  nature  back  again, — to  that  of 
cities,  so  far  as  it  exists,  no  less  than  of  the 
country; — not  more  distinctly  amidst  ancestral 
avenues  and  hanging  woods,  than  under  the  mere 
canopy  of  clouds  that  cannot  be  quite  unseen 
even  in  a smoke-polluted  metropolis,  and  subject 
to  the  shifting  lights  that  even  gain  in  variety  by 
interruption.  In  a great  city,  an  important 
structure  is  lost  to  dignity  at  once,  if,  instead  of 
appearing  as  the  culminant  type  of  all  the  civil 
energies  that  are  straining  towards  outward  ex- 
pression in  every  minor  structure  around,  it 
shows  itself  as  only  fitly  symbolising  a wrong- 
headed revulsion  to  whatever  is  crude,  fragmen- 
tary, and  confused, — a re-assertion  in  stone  of 
the  expurgated  barbarisms  of  the  statute-book, — 
a new  refnge  for  the  quips  and  quillets  that  have 
made  law  a labyrinth  wherein  Justice  on  a time 
lurktd  but  as  a Minotaur  as  fa'al  to  those  who 
held  on  by  the  clue  to  her  lair  as  to  those  who 
lost  it. 

The  repetitious  of  parts,  features,  character- 
istic and  primary,  are  moot  simply  differentiated 
by  introduction  of  the  easier  contrasts,  as  be- 
tween strong  and  weak,  prominent  and  retiring, 
light  and  dark,  curtailed  and  nncurtailed, — oata- 
leotio  or  acataleotio,  as  the  metrics  would  say, — 
as  these  are,  indeed,  matters  of  degree,  that  lead 
to  quantitative  considerations, — to  the  corrt-la- 
tive  subject  of  the  Oomposiiion  of  Propoitions. 
Par  more  liberal  differentiations  are,  however, 
required  to  reinforce  qnalitative  coherence  for 
the  more  important  subsidiary  purposes.  Iden- 
tity then  seems  sometimes  lost  altogether  in  a 
degree  of  modification  that  eraperils  the  last 
traces  of  resemblance,  or  to  be  only  recognisable 
by  the  sagacions  in  some  recondite  bond  of 
analogy.  Arm  repeats  arm,  with  only  difference 
of  presentation  ; but  its  principle  of  compositinn 
is  also  present  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  a 
member  so  oontrasled  in  function, — let  us  rather 
say,  in  balance  of  compound  functions, — as  the 
leg.  Foot  and  hand  both  partake  of  both 
adductive  and  repellent  action  ; but  adduction, — 
grasping, — is  most  vigorous  and  instinctive  in 
the  hand,  and  repulsion  moat  effective  in  the 
foot.  However,  again,  the  professed  physiolo- 
gists  may  hesitate  or  demur,  the  insight  of 
artists  may  be  appealed  to  confidently  to  recog- 
nise in  seizing  jaws  and  teetb,  still  higher 
differentiations  of  the  type  that  furnishes  rudi- 
ments of  hands  and  nails,  of  feet  and  claws. 

The  extent  to  which  forms  of  agreement  are 
masked  by  details  of  differentiation  is,  of  course, 
therefore  most  variable;  but  it  is  on  the  fact  of 
such  agreement,  covert  or  manifest,  that  qualita- 
tive sympathy  and  harmony  mainly  depend. 
The  illustration  of  this  principle  in  architecture 
must  await  a detailed  analysis  of  thedevelopment 
of  forms.  There  we  shall  find  that  under  the 
instincts  of  inventive  genius,  even  as  in  the  not 
unallied  expansions  of  natural  force,  the  formal 
type  ever  straggles  for  reproduction,  even  in 
nonessential  deiails,  as  if  in  mere  exnberauce  of 
germinant  self-assertion.  Its  manifestation  in  such 
instatcoB,  however  destitute  as  it  may  seem  to  be 
of  jnstifying  use,  is,  nevertheless,  invaluable  for 
expression ; and,  while  it  is  supplying  hint  and 
motive  for  details  that  are  no  more  than  orna- 
mental, it  serves  to  corroborate  thereby  a primary 
energy  that  governs  the  distributions  that  are  in- 
dispensable. Typical  identity  of  parts  iaalwajs 
most  extensively  applied  in  the  best  works, 
though  by  no  means  there  ever  most  salient  to 
observation.  Infinite  repetition  of  almost  identical 
parts  is  a mark  of  the  lower  organisations,  white 
concentration  of  classified  functions  npon  a few 
equally-defined  and  specifically-modified  organs 
is  oharaoteriatio  of  a nobler  grade  of  being,  and 
has  its  reflex  in  art  of  the  grander  style.  Or- 
ganisation, composition,  and  all  the  glory  it 
implies  are  eqnally  foregone  by  the  artist  when 
he  presents  as  his  result  either  a mere  assemblage 
of  undistinguished  similars,  or  a huddle  of  unar- 
ranged dissimilars,  that  neither  palpably  to 
reason  nor  effectively  to  sentiment  can  ever 
avouch  themselves  as  otherwise  than  irrecon- 
cilably at  odds. 

When  we  would  study  the  harmony  with  which 
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elements,  as  such,  are  in  any  given  instance, 
or  may  be  generally,  composed,  the  tasks  lie 
before  ns  first  to  identify  the  most  characteristic 
type  that  is  involved  and  the  specific  appropriate- 
ness of  that  typo  as  adjusted  to  the  particular 
case  and  purpose  and  their  circumstances ; then 
to  trace,  if  we  may,  how  inventive  art  has 
educed  varied  developments  from  this  single 
type,  to  answer  in  concert  to  the  varied  require- 
ments of  a more  or  less  complex  result,  mar- 
shalling the  contrasted  elements  of  the  original 
combination  in  varied  form  and  degree  to  match 
each  new  exigence  which  ever  bears  some  cognate 
impress  of  that  on  which  it  principally  depends. 
And  so  a rigorous  analysis  may  be  found  to  lead 
08  on  from  the  primary  need  to  even  the  last 
almost  Buperfluons  ornament.  The  attempt  is 
of  no  trifling  diffionlty;  should  it  be  achieved 
we  succeed  in  solving  a problem  in  Art  that  the 
student  of  Nature,  who  from  the  given  leaf 
would  fain  infer  the  unknown  anticipated  flower, 
has  many  a long  day  to  wait  for. 

In  accordance  with  the  definitions  already 
given,  when  we  speak  of  the  Qnalitative  harmony 
of  a composition  we  intend  to  signify  that  it 
comprises  all  the  elementary  parts  or  members 
that  are  required  to  complete  its  specific  and 
characteriaiic  purpose.  It  is  by  completeness  to 
this  effect  that  an  architectural  work, — a struc- 
ture, — is  open  to  become  properly  organic  or 
susceptible  of  organic  efficiency  by  the  final 
introduction  of  appropriate  proportions.  A 
structure  is  of  one  kind  or  another,  according 
to  its  general  purpose,  and  requires  to  be 
made  np  of  apartments  of  various  kinds; 
these  again  demand  various  kinds  of  mem- 
bers in  various  kinds  of  distribution,  of  variona 
kinds  of  materials  and  construction.  The 
well-devised  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
structure  is  the  dominant  condition  of  appro- 
priateness throughout,  however  the  determina- 
tion of  purpose  in  the  first  instance  may  be 
hampered  by  limiting  control  of  resources  in 
money  and  means,  in  time  or  site,  or  oven  by  the 
nature  of  materials  at  command. 

Besides  the  combinations  that  are  more  or 
less  stringentlyexaoted  by  nse  and  purpose,  there 
are  others  that  have  more  immediate  reference 
to  msthetic  effect,  but  are  no  less  indispensable  ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  true  qualitative  appro- 
priateness,— fitness  inkind, — isno  less  incumbent 
on  decorative  details, — on  the  ornamental  de- 
velopment that  supervenes  upon  utilitarian 
members.  It  is  in  these  details,  indeed,  that 
resides  the  essence  of  what  is  usually  understood 
as  style  in  architecture.  Such  styles  are  for  the 
most  part  as  established  by  traditional  assent 
as  the  dialects  of  a language;  have  vindicated 
their  excellence  by  approval  of  ages,  and  might 
seem  to  require  only  learning  to  be  available  for 
practice.  But  even  as  the  truly  accomplished 
speaker  were  scarcely  secure  if  unacquainted 
with  the  etymologies  of  his  expressions,  it  is  of 
no  inconsiderable  nse  as  well  as  interest,  to 
study  the  primary  derivation  of  ornaments,— 
the  proprieties  of  curved  or  rectilinear  profiles, — 
the  meaning  of  mouldings.  Only  so  may  we 
move  with  confidence  in  introdneing  those  quan- 
titativo  variations  that  open  such  large  oppor- 
tunities of  new  refinements. 

It  is  with  Quantitative  adjustment,  with  the 
assignment  of  positive  masses  and  dimensions, 
whether  of  parts  of  a moulding  or  of  a plan, — of 
an  apartment  or  an  elevation, — that  remains  the 
final  determinations  on  which  depend  both  the 
efficiency  and  the  beauty  of  the  happiest  quali- 
tative invention.  Here  entera  in  the  second  but 
co-ordinate  application  of  Composition,  in  the 
selection  and  appropriation  of  proportions;  and 
it  is  only  when  these  are  distributed  and  realised 
'with  systematic  accuracy  and  elegance,  that  the 
result  is  entitled  to  the  full  honours  of  an  embo- 
died harmony. 

Qnalitative  harmony  resides  in  the  organic 
invention  of  efficient  and  expressive  combina- 
tions of  the  elements  of  stractnres, — Quantitative 
in  the  realisation  of  efficient  and  expressive 
proportions  of  the  same  as  distributed  in  space. 

The  same  general  theory  of  Composition  is 
common  to  both.  With  Quantity,  as  with  Quality, 
it  is  among  the  conditions  imposed  by  a pre- 
dominant purpose  that  resides  the  primary  de- 
cision and  control ; oertain  proportions  are  thus 
inevit  ably  prescribed  for  these  parte  and  features 
that,  by  original  propriety  and  natural  endow- 
ment, declare  moat  emphatically  the  unity  of  the 
design. 

Iteration  or  repetition  of  a definite  proportion 
or  ratio,  whether  as  applied  to  similar^  or  to 
different  elements,  answers  to  iteration  _of 
definite  elementary  combinations;  so,  again, 
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preferential  resort  to  cognate  ratios,  tta  dif- 
ferentiation on  certain  principles  of  a primary 
and  oharacteriatic  proportion  to  form  a special 
scale,  corresponds  to  the  differentiation  qnalita- 
tive  of  Btrnctnral  or  decorative  types. 

That  principles  thus  enunciated  should  appear 
somewhat  blankly  abstract  can  scarcely  be 
a.voided  ; they  must  await  full  and  easy  illustra- 
tion from  detailed  examples  that  cannot  be 
abridged  with  advantage,  and  that  m any  case 
would  here  overload  the  column.  Afoer  ® 

resources  of  most  students  will  supply  sufficient 
provisional  illustrations  to  justify  the  immediate 

We  shall  find  abundant  proof  that  the  Greek 
architect  of  the  best  school  attached  the  highest 
importance  to  the  proportionate  determination 
of  every  dimension  he  employed  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  guidicg  scale, — proof  no  less  rife 
of  his  confidence  in  the  sufficient  resources  for 
the  development  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  the 
artistically-studied  combinations  of  a very  re- 
stricted set  of  simple  elements  and  ratios. 

At  present  tbe  theory  of  Composition  as 
applicable, — as  common,  indeed,  to  all  the  arts, 

may  be  most  advantageously  studied  in  writers 

on  the  Theory  of  Musio,  an  effort  being  only 
required  to  dismiss  the  purely  technical  and  to 
read  off  the  seeming  and  professedly  specific 
into  generals.  It  was  otherwise  in  antiquity ; 
and  when  Plato  is  engaged, — in  the  Philebns, — in 
marshalling  the  arts  in  order  of  accuracy,  he 
does  not  doubt  to  make  Musio  the  type  of  a class 
that  he  undervalues  as  based  on  very  little  cer- 
tainty and  proceeding  chiefly  on  trial  and  guess- 
work. The  passage  intimates  what  I have  ever 
suspected,  that  the  Greek  music,  as  practised, 
was  not  only  far  ahead  of  their  skill  in  notation, 
but  even  more  so  of  the  fragmentary  theory 
that  has  oome  down  to  us,  and  that  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  accounts  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  music  as  with  the  possibility 
of  musio  at  all.  A more  satisfactory  class  of 
Art,  in  the  view  of  the  philosopher,  as  working 
with  the  utmost  numerical  and  metrical  accuracy, 
has  “ Tectonic”  for  its  representative, — Archi- 
tecture of  buildings  and  of  ships  no  less,  that 
attained  the  last  accuracy  by  employment  of  a 
great  variety  of  ingenious  measuring  instru- 
ments and  tools.  (Philebns,  § 131  ) 

And  so  the  feeling  for  the  value  of  proportions 
in  architecture,  and  those  most  precisely  exe- 
cuted, was  first,  if  it  has  not  been  exclusively, 
revealed  to  the  Greeks, — if  we  may  nob  be  doing 
an  involuntary  injustice  to  some  Egyptian  whose 
work  it  is  quite  possible  may  still  remain  inade- 
quately measured  and  recorded. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  effect  of  the  beat 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  depends  upon 
observance  with  considerable  exactness  of  certain 
simple  canons  of  proportion.  But  the  principle  of 
the  canons  so  happily  adopted  was  assuredly  not 
perfectly  mastered.  So  only  can  we  account  for 
more  varied  and  more  extensive  applications  not 
having  flowed  from  their  development.  Archi- 
tect evidently  followed  architect  where  the  track 
of  a great  predecessor  demonstrated  safe  ground  j 
and,  BO  far  as  the  limited  principle  set  forth  in 
the  example  permitted,  very  much  indeed  was 
done.  Still,  if  we  are  to  be  candid,  it  is  not 
easy,  for  all  onr  admiration  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, to  suppress  the  conviction  that  it  was 
because  the  philosophy  of  architectural  propor- 
tion stopped  short  of  that  development  that  it 
received  with  tbe  Greek,  that  no  Gothic  com- 
position anywhere  is  absolutely  satisfactory  to 
the  taste,  as  being  throughout  as  perfect  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  that  possibilities  remaiued 
iu  reserve  for  that  style  to  the  last,  and  do 
remain,  that  should  eclipse  the  very  best  of  all 
ite  glorious  achievements. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  OR  NON-COMMERCIAL 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 

We  have  before  us  a correspondence  (extracts 
or  abstracts  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Times),  and  which  we  have  perused,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  with  regret.  The  matter  involved  is 
one  of  so  much  importance,  with  reference  to 
the  steps  now  being  taken  for  the  development 
of  indnatrial  art  in  this  country,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  It  involves 
the  question  whether  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion is,  or  is  not,  to  become  something  not 
readily  distinguishable  from  a great  bazaar. 
The  correspondents,  hitherto,  have  been  Mr. 
Alfred  Copeland,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Copeland  & Sons,  and  Lieub.-Colonel  (now  Major- 


General)  Scott,  C.B.,  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  Exhibition  was  announced  as  one  ot  an 
aesthetic  or  educational  character.  No  objects 
admitted  for  exhibition  were  to  be  removed  before 
the  close  of  the  display.  This  is  distinctly  and 
formally  stated.  It  was  not  until  somewhere  in 
July,  the  open  and  rather  pressing  sales  con- 
ducted in  certain  parts  of  the  Exhibition  led  to 
the  address  of  pointed  inquiries.  A different 
character  from  that  generally  understood  was 
then  given  to  certain  halls  and  galleries  in  the 
Exhibition  series.  The  word  “ annex  ” has  been 
generally  understood  to  signify  those  buildings 
which  may  be  added  to  the  original  design  of  an 
exhibition  structure,  either  for  the  protection  of 
machinery,  which  it  is  undesirable  to  have  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  public,  or  for  the  aooommo- 
datiou  of  portions  of  the  main  display  which 
overflow  the  space  originally  assigned.  A 
permanent  set  of  galleries,  integrally  connected 
with  the  main  galleries, — to  which  admission  is 
given  by  one  and  the  same  payment,  and  be- 
tween any  of  which  no  difference  of  which  the 
public  can  in  any  way  take  cognisance  exists, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  an  annex. 
Nor — if  this  inappropriate  term  be  applied — does 
it  make  the  slightest  difference  in  point  of  fact. 
To  say,  then,  that  sales  are  permitted  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Courts  because  they  are 
annexes,  and  not  integral  parts  of  the  Exhibition, 
is  not  a satisfactory  explanation. 

Foreign  exhibitors,  we  are  told  in  a temperate 
and  well-written  letter  from  one  of  their  own 
body,  cannot  afford  to  send  goods  to  this  country 
except  for  sale.  No  doubt  such  is  the  case.  It 
was  anticipated  by  all  those  who  foresaw  the 
difficulties  or  heard  of  the  perpetual  Exhibition. 
But  it  does  nob  follow  that  it  is  proper  to  meet 
this  difficulty  by  turning  the  International 
Gallery  into  a sale-room. 

That  the  mathetio  character  which  alone  en- 
titles the  project  of  an  International  Exhibition 
to  public  support  must  be  ultimately  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  conversion  of  such  an  establish- 
ment into  a neat  of  shops  it  is  perhaps  not  worth 
while  to  stop  to  demonstrate.  That  this  result 
will  be  not  obviated  by  dividing  yonr  shops  into 
two,  and  calling  one  gallery  and  the  other  annex, 
or  one  show-room  and  the  other  sale-room,  we 
have  too  much  respect  for  our  readers  to  attempt 
to  make  plain.  Bub  leaving,  for  a moment,  this 
important  feature  of  the  case,  let  us  see  how  the 
nominal-rent  annex  plan,  if  unopposed,  would 
work  as  among  exhibitors  themselves. 

What  is  the  plan  of  the  perpetual  Exhibition  ? 
A decennial  round  of  subjects.  What  is  the 
term  for  whiob  a lease  of  tbe  annex,  built  at 
your  own  expense,  is  to  be  allotted  to  you,— - 
with  liberty  to  the  Commissioners  at  any  time 
to  turn  you  out,  be  it  remembered  ? Five  or 
seven  years  ? Suppose,  then,  the  French  Com- 
missioner, or  the  Danish  Commissioner,  or  any 
other  foreign  Commissioner,  goes  to  the  cost  of 
an  annex.  During  two  years  they  fill  it  with  pot- 
tery and  fine  art,  next  year  with  glass,  the  year 
after  with  whatever  may  be  the  subject  decided 
on.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  make  domestic 
arrangements  with  their  producers,  and  have 
value  for  their  money  year  by  year. 

Now  suppose  that  Messrs.  Copeland,  or  Messrs. 
Wedgwood,  or  any  other  English  manufacturer, 
or  combination  of  manufacturers,  had  received 
as  much  information  as,  somehow  or  other,  the 
French  Government  appear  to  have  received, 
and  had  built,  on  corresponding  terms,  an  annex 
of  their  own  for  the  sale  of  duplicate  articles  of 
those  which  they  exhibited  in  the  interior 
galleries.  In  this  year  well  and  good.  How 
about  next  year  ? Next  year  the  competitors 
with  the  French  Commission  will  not  be  the 
pottery  chamber  of  commerce,  bnt  Messrs. 
Powell,  Pellat,  Chance,  and  the  other  English 
glass-makers.  Are  they  to  build  fresh  annexes  ? 
Are  they  to  bargain  with  Copeland  & Co.  for 
those  of  1871  ? The  idea  merely  requires  stating 
in  plain  terms  to  be  seen  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  less  as  between  different 
English  manufacturers  than  that  between  English- 
men and  foreigners.  The  English  difficulty  is  a 
double  one.  First,  is  the  want  of  fair  play 
between  large  and  small  manufacturers.  This 
is  no  imaginary  case.  Setting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  primary  province  of  the  Exhibition  was 
to  give  as  much  publicity  to  the  signed  work  of 
a single  workman  as  to  any  single  product  of 
tbe  largest  firm,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fair 
play  between  exhibitor  and  exhibitor  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  Exhibition. 


No  less  grave  than  the  difficulty  between  large 
and  small  manufacturers  is  that  between  whole-  i 
sale  and  retail  houses.  Of  the  London  salesmen  | 
comparatively  few  are  themselves  manufao-  | 
turers.  In  the  case  of  those  manufacturers  i 
who  have  themselves  shops  in  London,  the  value  i 
of  their  retail  business  is  only  a fractional  part  i 
of  that  of  their  wholesale  trade.  To  keep  j 
themselves  well  before  the  public,^  and  perhaps  , 
to  keep  np  a special  connexion,  it  is  worth  their  i 
while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a London  esta-  | 
blishment,  at  which  they  sell  their  own  articles  j 
at  identically  the  same  price  at  which  their  , 
large  customers, — the  other  salesmen,  them-  j 
selves  sell  them  to  the  public.  The  proportion  j 
between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  price  is  uu-  ; 

disturbed.  Were  it  otherwise,  no  salesman,  would  , 

buy  anything  of  any  manufacturer  who  bad  a 
shop  in  Loudon.  Now  the  character,  hitherto, , , 
of  the  annex  sales  is  their  great  cheapness.  , 
Sent  is  saved,  and  prices  are  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Danish  pottery,  for  example,  ib_  pur-  | 
ohaseable  at  this  moment  from  the  agent  in  the 
International  Gallery  at  little  more  than  half 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  Bond-street.  Is 
the  manufacturer  to  come  to  Kensington  in  ^ 
order  to  undersell  his  own  customers  in  London  r 
The  idea  is  absurd. 

A perpetual  exhibition  is  either  a wise  or  an 
unwise  scheme.  If  the  former,  it  is  only  neces-  ^ 
sary  that  excrescences  and  anomalies  should  be  ^ 
removed,  and  the  thing  will  stand  on  its  own  ;i 
merits.  If  the  latter,  no  attempt  to  galvanise  ^ 
it  into  life  by  offering  any  unfair  advantage  to  : 
any  class  of  exhibitors  will  be  permanently  sue-  •, 
oessful.  If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  foreign  i 
artists  and  manufacturers  to  send,  year  after  . 
year,  valuable  objects  for  exhibition  in  this  : 
country,  it  is  worth  their  while  to  establish  i 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  ^ Nothing  j 
can  be  more  simple.  The  highest  retail  trades-  • 
men  would  gladly  display  and  sell  French  or  i 
Belgian  articles  for  the  same  profit,  and  on  the  . 
same  terms,  as  English  ones.  The  more  note-  ^ 
riety  they  excited,  the  better  for  them.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  prevent  foreign  producers,  by  ; 
their  commissioners  or  otherwise,  from  establish-  i 
ing  shops  of  their  own — ?vot  on  Government  ^ 
land. 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  appearance,  in  , 
the  letters  signed  by  General  Scott,  of  an  argu-  . 
ment  which  is  brought  forward  as  though  it  were  ' 
unanswerable,  while  it  really  is  quite  irrelevant,  j 
The  sale  of  objects  in  the  Exhibition,  says  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  is  a success.  The  public  ^ 
like  it.  Very  possibly  they  do, — oralargepor-  '| 
tion  of  tbem  do.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  , 
question  of  propriety  ? The  object  with  which  a 
million  and  a third  of  public  money  has  been  i 
spent  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has 
been,  not  to  please  the  public,  but  to  educate  ; 
them  J not  to  conform  to  a low  standard  of  taste,  j 
but  to  furnish  a better  one.  The  lower  we  de-  s 
Bcend  in  tbe  social  series,  the  less  education,  the  ^ 
less  refinement,  the  less  taate  is  to  be  naturally  , 
expected.  Coarser  and  coarser  attractions  thus  t 
draw  larger  and  larger  followings.  No  doubt  if  2 
the  whole  series  of  halls,  courts,  and  galleries,  l 
from  the  Albert  Hall  to  the  most  neglected  >| 
member  of  the  entire  series,  the  Patent  Museum,  c 
were  adapted  to  the  public  taste  on  the  principle  I 
of  a certain  establishment  not  far  from  Leicester- 1 
square,  tbe  success,  measured  by  tbe  intake—  •; 
the  new  criterion  appealed  to  by  the  Comma- 1 
sioners — would  be  very  great  indeed. 

But  even  on  the  very  low  ground  of  pecuniary  ; 
profit,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  conversion  t 
of  the  Exhibition  into  a bazaar  is  a mistake.  The  ; 
great  oharm  of  all  these  displays  has  been  what  i 
we  may  call  their  palatial  character,  — the ; 
absence,  in  fact,  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  shop.  { 
Introduce  sales,  and  all  elegance  and^  msthetio  i 
refinement  will  take  wiegs.  Once  begin  to  sell,  1 
and  you  will  rapidly  go  on  to  sell  most  eagerly  1 
that  which  pays  best,  be  it  fiue-art  objects,, 
furniture,  or  beer.  The  resolution  to  make  the 
Exhibition  a bazaar  must  be  committed  to  the  . 
flames  j and  the  more  speedily,  decidedly,  and ; 
graciously  the  false  steps  that  have  been  taken  3 
are  acknowledged  and  retraced,  the  better  for  all  i 
those  concerned  in  the  success  of  International 
Exhibitions. 


A Heavy  Aerolite. — Two  ships  belonging  to 
the  Swedish  navy,  the  gunboat  Ingegard  and: 
the  brig  Orladayn,  have  arrived  at  Plymouth,  I 
from  Greenland,  having  on  board  three  aerolites, . 
the  largest  weighing  nearly  30  tons  (?),  which, 
are  to  be  conveyed  to  Sweden,  and  made  the . 
subject  of  close  investigation. 
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' WALTON-ON-TnE-NAZB,  ESSEX. 
lAxTHOUGH  we  have  freqnenfcly  in  these  pages 
Rioted  ont  the  sanitary  shortcomings  of  onr 
■iglish  watering-places,  and  insisted  upon  the 

Ijssity  of  even  greater  attention  to  the  en- 
ement  of  the  laws  of  health  in  these  localities 
I in  other  places  having  a fixed  population, 
snbject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  it  is 
ifully  evident  that  our  warnings  andexpostu- 
)n8  with  respect  to  many  of  what  are  called 
health  resorts  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
erto  without  avail.  We  have,  however,  the 
^faction  of  knowing  that  in  many  instances 
observations  made  in  this  journal  have  been 
means  of  awakening  the  authorities  to  a 
le  of  their  duties,  and  of  promoting  some 
ortant  reforms;  and  we  have  therefore 
nderable  encouragement  tc  continue  our 
tions. 

t a risk  of  repetition,  it  may  be  well  to 
.pitulate  some  general  principles  applicable 
watering-places,  because  there  is  not  by 
means  anything  like  agreement  among 
general  public  with  regard  to  sanitary 
ters,  and  there  still  exists  a numerous  body 
people  who  look  upon  the  introduction  of 
tary  measures  into  the  country  as  super- 
us  or  even  impertinent.  The  belief  of  this 
B of  persons  in  the  vis  medicatrix  naturix  is 
nbounded,  that  they  imagine  they  may  live 
1 time  unharmed  under  the  moat  unwhole- 
e conditions, — conditions  from  which  they 
Id  shrink  in  a metropolis,  simply  because 
T are  in  the  country.  As  easily  might  they 
3 fire  in  their  hand  by  thinking  on  the  frosty 
casuBjasdisregard  the  inflexible  laws  of  nature 
h impunity ; they  pervade  all  space,  and  no 
lity  is  exempt  from  their  operation.  It  is 
t that  in  a sparsely-peopled  district  many 
igg  may  be  permitted  that  could  not  be 
fowed  in  a more  populous  locality,  but  it  must 
t borne  in  mind  that  as  a rule  all  watering- 
laces,  during  at  least  one  portion  of  the  year,  are 
ier-orowded  to  an  extent  which  seldom  prevails 
i|  towns  among  a similar  class  of  houses.  All 
tienesa  to  the  country  as  regards  population  is 
lereby  destroyed,  and  it  is  important  for  the 
fiialth  of  the  community  that  more  rigorous 

Igulationa  should  be  put  in  force  than  would  be 
quired  in  any  ordinary  congregation  of  people, 
jiis  proposition  seems  self-evident  when  it  is 
fplained,  and  yet  we  find  persons  who  will 
arcely  enter  a cab  or  attend  a public  entertain- 
ent  for  fear  of  infection,  taking  up  their  abode 
/ places  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  they 
re  entirely  ignorant,  and  occupying  bouses 
••itirely  deficient  of  some  of  the  commonest 
jquirements  of  healthy  life,  not  only  without 
Omplaint,  but  with  absolute  satisfaction.  They 
re  ready  enough  to  fly  from  a place  upon 
he  first  whisper  of  epidemic,  but  are  utterly 
find  to  the  signs  which  indicate  the  presence  or 
bssibility  of  disease.  And  yet  it  requires  but 
? very  small  amount  of  observation  and  the 
Ireroisc  of  a very  ordinary  judgment  to  enable 
he  to  arrive  at  a tolerably  accurate  conclusion 
s to  the  healthiness  or  unhealthinesB  of  a given 
pot.  The  locality  of  outbreaks  of  cholera, 
(nall-pox,  and  similar  disorders  has  been  fre- 
taently  indicated  with  wonderful  accuracy  a 
pnaiderable  time  before  theiroocurrenoe  upon  the 
jidioations  presented,  and  these  indications  are  so 
jiain  that  they  may  be  read  by  anybody  of 
trdinary  capacity.  If,  instead  of  listening  to 
amonrs  (often  ill-founded),  that  the  amall-pox  is 
frevalent  in  such  and  such  a place,  or  scarlatina 
1 another,  the  father  of  a family  were  to  visit 
oe  watering-place  he  had  selected  before  pitching 
is  tent  there,  and  were  to  use  his  eyes  and  nose, 
nd  make  a few  simple  inquiries,  he  might 
eadily  satisfy  himself  whether  the  spot  selected 
‘'ere  suitable  for  a residence  for  himself  and  his 
imily.  The  indispensable  requisites  are,  first, 

. thorough  and  complete  system  of  drainage 
oth  of  surface-water  and  sewage.  It  will  not 
'8  enough  that  the  new  part  of  the  town  is 
Irained  and  sewered,  while  the  old  part  (as  is  too 
feeu  the  case)  remains  in  its  original  filthy  con- 
'libion.  The  outfall  should  not  be  carried  into 
he  sea, — the  miasma  created  by  the  contact  of 
lewage  with  sea-water,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the 
jases  disengaged  in  the  process,  are  well  known 
1.0  most  practical  men  ; and  although  every  pre- 
caution may  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewage,  it  is  a very  difficult  and 
iangerons  system.  The  proper  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage  is  to  apply  it  directly  to 
the  land  ; and  althoogh  the  realisation  of  this 
proposition  may  occasionally  present  difficulties, 
they  are  by  no  means  insuperable. 


The  next  desideratum  for  a seaside  residence 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  laid  on  to  every 
house,  which  should  be,  if  possible,  obtained  from 
some  source  removed  from  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination by  sewage.  These  two  requisites  are 
indispensable  for  the  health  of  every  watering- 
place,  and  no  resort  can  be  considered  safe  that 
does  not  poaseas  them.  It  may  escape  for  a time 
the  consequences  whioh  naturally  attach  to  a 
violation  of  natural  laws,  but  sooner  or  later  its 
punishment  will  follow,  and  rich  and  poor  alike 
will  share  its  infliction. 

Besides  these  indispensable  wants,  there  are 
many  other  parbicnlars  which  are  necessary  to 
insure  the  comffirt  and  convenience  of  seaside 
places  whioh  should  be  insisted  on  when  the 
primary  requisitions  are  fulfilled.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  recognition  of  the  practice 
of  letting  lodgings  as  a business,  and  (as  it  really 
is)  a business  of  a very  important  character.  If 
this  fact  were  properly  recognised  we  should 
soon  obtain  better  accommodation  ; the  gains  of 
lodging-house  keepers  would  be  less  precarious 
than  at  present,  because  people  would  not  object 
to  pay  for  inoreased  comforts,  honesty,  and 
civility ; and  a better  feeling  would  be  promoted 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  At  present,  for 
the  most  part,  lodging-house  keepers  are  a needy, 
grasping,  dishonest  set  of  people,  who  have 
neither  the  capital  nor  the  intelligence  to  carry 
on  the  business  they  undertake  sucoessfully.  They 
make  large  sums  during  a prosperous  season, 
bub  are  at  their  wits’  end  when  their  rapacity  and 
extortion  have  driven  their  nsual  visitors  away. 
A proper  system  of  inspection  would  do  a great 
deal  to  improve  the  character  of  seaside  lodgings. 
Every  householder  who  wished  to  let  apartments 
should  be  registered,  and  should  give  some 
security  for  good  behaviour  and  integrity.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season  the  house- 
keeper should  give  notice  to  the  town  council, 
board  of  health,  or  other  local  authority,  of  his 
or  her  intention  of  letting  lodgings ; the  house 
should  be  inspected  by  the  sarveyor,  who  should 
certify  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  house  so  intended 
to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  persons  it  could 
safely  accommodate.  A certificate  would  then 
be  issued  to  the  applicant  setting  forth  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated  and  any 
other  information  desirable  ; and  this  certificate 
shonld  be  affixed  in  the  house  in  some  con- 
spicuous position,  BO  that  everybody  applying 
for  the  apartments  might  rend  it.  There  would 
be  no  great  hardship  in  this  arrangement,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  what  is  required  of  oommon 
lodging-house  keepers  in  London.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  exact  penalties  for  letting  lodgings  that 
have  been  oooupied  by  persons  sulfering  from 
contagious  diseases  withonb  having  them  dis- 
infected, if  you  permit  lodgiog-honse  keepers  to 
let  houses  with  defective  or  inadequate  sanitary 
conveniences,  or  deficient  water  supply,  whioh 
must  inevitably  engender  disease. 

The  condition  of  the  lodging-house  keepers 
themselves  also  requires  attention.  During  the 
summer  season  they  are  almost  invariably  driven 
to  inhabit  the  basement  stories  of  their  bouses, 
and  tho  overcrowding  and  discomfort  that  must 
ensne  are  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Many  of  these 
people  pass  some  five  to  six  monthe,  from  May 
to  September  or  October  in  underground  dwel- 
lings that  are  quite  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
A false  sense  of  consideration  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  interference  with  this  evil,  bub 
some  prohibition  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
practice,  and  the  lodging-house  keeper  shonld 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  health 
and  even  the  life  of  his  lodgers,  as  well  as  his 
own  life,  on  the  plea  of  hia  poverty,  and  his 
inability  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for 
hia  family.  If  he  is  too  poor  to  afford  proper 
accommodation  for  hia  tenants  without  endan- 
gering his  own  health,  he  is  too  poor  to  lob 
lodgings,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
doing  so. 

A simple  code  of  building  regnlations  shonld 
also  be  drawn  up;  the  erection  of  wooden  build- 
ings, as  well  as  noxious  trades  and  the  keeping 
of  animals,  such  as  pigs  and  cows,  within  oer- 
tiin  limits,  shonld  be  prohibited.  In  fact,  the 
watering-place  should  be  pub  under  municipal 
regulations  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a popular  resort, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  its  future  ex- 
tension. The  good  effects  of  a proper  system  in 
laying  out  the  streets  may  be  seen  in  Llandudno, 
which  was  a few  years  ago  only  a small  village, 
with  a few  scattered  houses.  Some  enterprising 
speculator  purchased  a large  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  laid  it  out  with  broad 
rectangular  streets,  which  are  now  covered  with 
.houses  built  of  a uniform  elevation,  which  offer 


a very  agreeable  contrast  to  the  usual  purpose- 
less pell-mell  arrangement  oommon  to  most 
watering-places. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reflections  have  been 
induced  by  a recent  visit  to  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
on  the  Essex  coast.  Although  not  much  farther 
from  London  than  Margate  or  Bamsgate,  Walton 
is  but  little  patronised  by  Londoners,  but  is 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  people  from  Colchester, 
Chelmsford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. It  is  a very  pretty  place  in  some  respects, 
the  bathing  is  good,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  pretension  about  the  town  and  the  visitors 
which  is  pleasant  after  the  vulgar  gentility  and 
assumption  of  some  other  places  on  the  south 
coast.  Everybody  goes  to  Walton  to  bathe,  and 
to  do  nothing  and  cares  but  little  for  anything 
else. 

The  progress  of  Walton  has  not  been  rapid, 
and  until  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  town 
remained  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  condition  as 
it  had  done  before  it  became  a seaside  resort.  In 
1869  the  new  pier  and  the  Clifton  Hotel  were 
opened,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  houses  were 
built  on  the  West  Cliff,  near  the  new  pier.  Still 
further  to  the  west,  beyond  the  railway-station, 
some  detached  and  semi-detached  houses  have 
been  quite  recently  finished,  and  some  one  or 
two  more  are  in  progress.  These  houses  are 
for  the  most  part  well  built,  except  that  the 
common  mistake  is  perpetuated  of  planning 
them  as  if  they  were  intended  for  only  one 
family,  whereas  they  usually  contain  two  or 
three,  if  not  more.  There  are  also  some  good 
houses  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town, 
near  Stone  Point,  built  apparently  about  twenty 
years  since,  but  they  depend,  like  the  rest  of  the 
town,  upon  wells  for  their  water,  and  are  no 
better  provided  with  regard  to  drainage. 

The  old  part  of  the  town  is  in  a very  unsatis- 
factory state  : the  streets  are  narrow  and  nn- 
paved,  a large  number  of  tho  houses  are  built  of 
wood  ; they  are  mostly  small,  and  quite  unfitted 
for  the  reception  of  lodgers.  Untrapped  privies 
are  oommon,  and  are  frequently  placed  close  to 
the  houses  ; pigs  are  kept  in  the  back  yards,  and 
are  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  fish  and  other  ofl’al. 
The  low-lying  land  to  the  east  of  the  town  is 
intersected  with  numerous  wide,  stagnant  ditches, 
filled  with  black  mud,  the  neat  of  swarms  of 
flies  and  gnats,  which  descend  in  swarms,  and 
indicate  clearly  the  presence  of  danger. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Bath  House  Hotel  (a 
favourite  resort  ofexcursiouists),  heaps  of  oyster, 
shells  and  manure  are  allowed  to  accumulate, 
and  about  there  the  pig-styea  are  moat  abundant. 
There  is  also  in  tho  same  neighbourhood  an  out- 
rageous nuisance,  in  the  shape  of  a urinal,  built 
of  wood,  with  a wooden  floor,  without  water  and 
, without  a drain.  This  is  very  disgraceful,  and 
should  be  abolished  at  once. 

The  water-supply  of  Walton  is  lamentably 
deficient.  Some  few  houses  have  pumps;  but 
they  are  generally  disused,  as  the  water  is  totally 
uofib  for  driuking.  All  the  drinking-water  is 
brought  in  carts  from  Kirby,  a village  two  miles 
distant ; and  fresh  water  as  well  as  sea  water,  if 
you  indulge  in  a tub,  figures  in  your  bill  as  an 
extra.  As  may  be  surmised,  where  water  is 
scarce  the  oleansiug  and  watering  of  the  streets 
are  neglected, — the  scavengiug  is  left  apparently 
entirely  to  individual  efforts,  and,  as  a matter 
of  course,  is  badly  done. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  point  out  the  urgent  necessity  that 
exists  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Walton-on-tlie-Naze,  if  they  are 
desirous  of  keeping  np  the  reputation  for  healch- 
fulnees,  and  the  immunity  from  epidemic  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  is  stated  that  only 
about  five  or  six  people  die  every  year  in  Wal- 
ton, and  that  recently  not  a single  death  was 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  health  of  the  town,  bnt  oven  if  the 
inhabitants  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
acts,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  visitors  will  do 
the  same.  1 he  inhabitants  of  Walton  are  nearly 
all  extremely  poor,  subsisting  during  the  winter 
upon  fishing,  and  picking  np  ooprolite  upon  the 
beach,  for  which  they  obtain  twopence  a bushel. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  it  may  seem  hard- 
hearted to  discover  the  nakedness  of  the  land  j 
bub  we  would  point  ont  that  the  town  depends 
almost  entirely  npon  the  visitors,  and  that  if 
once  an  epidemic  were  to  occur,  it  might  be 
several  seasons  before  the  place  recovered  its 
reputation,  and  during  that  time  the  inhabitants 
would  starve.  It  would  be  true  economy  for 
them  to  raise  the  money  required  for  the  im- 
provemeiit  of  the  town  rather  than  risk  the 
occurrence  of  such  a calamity  as  we  have  fore. 
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fihadowed.  There  is  a local  Board  in  ezistenoe 
already,  ■which  have  apparently  done  something  I 
towards  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  and  this  body 
might  raise  the  money  required  upon  the  security 
of  the  rates.  If  the  reform  we  have  indicated 
were  carried  out,  Walfon-on-the-Naze  might 
become  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  healthiest,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  watering-places  on  the 
eastern  coast. 

There  is  really  no  hardship  in  insisting  upon 
the  need  for  these  improvements.  “All  that 
makes  existence  valuable  to  any  one,”  says  John 
Stoart  Mill,  “depends  upon  the  enforcement  of 
restraints  upon  the  actions  of  other  people.”  It 
is  impossible  for  any  community  to  exist  without 
limit  being  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals. The  author  before  quoted,  in  examiu- 
ing  to  what  extent  society  is  entitkd  to  interfere 
with  the  individual  members  in  the  way  of  oom- 
pnlsion  or  control,  lays  down  the  principle  that 
“ the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  is  warranted, 
individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is 
self-protection.”  This  is  the  ground  upon  which 
we  urge  the  inhabitants  of  Walcon-on-the-Naze 
to  interfere  with  the  pigs,  the  cest-pools,  and  the 
open  ditches  in  their  midst. 


SANITARY  PRECAUriONS  REQUISITE  IN 
DUBLIN. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  our  latest  remarks 
concerning  Dublin  have  bad  some  effect.  Un- 
usual activity  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  part  of  the  looal,  corporate,  aud  general 
public  baa  been  displayed,  and  nuisances  have 
been  unearthed  with  commendable  zeal.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  the  Duhlin  Daily 
Express  has  been  foremost  of  the  daily  press  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  neglect  we  pointed  oat  j 
and  it  has  given  publicity  to  several  very  useful 
letters  on  the  unsanitary  oondibion  of  the  metro- 
polis. Some  of  the  other  journals  are  following 
the  good  suit.  We  also  notice  that  a few  of  the 
provincial  town  commissioners  thronghout  the 
country  have  begun  to  bestow  a little  more 
attention  to  this  most  vital  question,  Public 
Health. 

In  the  city,  some  parties  are  urging  strongly 
the  use  of  disinfectants ; a system  very  desirable 
cnder  certain  conditions,  and  a ready  means  of 
destroying  foul  efBnence  j but  the  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  disinfectants  would  not  be 
needed  if  there  were  nothing  to  disinfect.  The 
immediate  removal  of  nuisances  existing  should 
be  brought  about.  The  daily  applicatiou  of  the 
hose  is  required  in  many  of  the  narrow  courts 
and  lanes  in  Dublin,  and  a proper  morning 
cleansing  of  all  the  streets.  It  is  not  in  the 
principal  thoronghfares  that  danger  may  be 
expected,  but  in  those  quarters  where  the  very 
poor  are  located,  and  are  allowed  to  sodden  and 
vegetate  in  chronic  dirt,  victims  to  disease,  and 
victimised,  at  the  same  time,  by  a despicable  class 
of  landlords.  There  are  lanes  and  courts  which 
we  passed  through,  during  our  recent  visit,  a 
scandal  to  civilisation  j and  we  have  good  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  cofporation  is  not  in 
ignorance  of  their  condition. 

Cleanliness  and  morality,  if  they  come  not  of 
free  will,  most  be  made  compulsory.  Drunken- 
ness is  a public  nuisance  : the  penalties  enforced 
are  very  inadequate.  The  man  who  can  afford 
to  get  drunk,  can  afford  by  abstention  from  a 
degradingpractioe  to  keep  bis  home  more  home 
like,  and  in  failing  to  do  this  the  law  is  justified  in 
enforcing  penalties  for  dirty  habits  in  connexion 
with  home  and  person.  A little  discrimination 
is,  however,  required  5 and  a little  latitude  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  the  poor  in  some  quarters  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  for,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered in  some  cases  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  all  the  requirements  without  being 
helped. 

Id  quarters  of  Dublin  we  found  many  of  the 
pcor  so  situated,  that  the  blame  that  a casual 
observer  would  be  inclined  to  mete  out  to  them 
by  right  should  be  apportioned  to  the  Corporate 
authorities. 

He  would  be  a bold  individual  who  would 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  city  of  Dublin  is  in  a 
very  neglected  state,  and  he  would  be  no  less 
daring  a personage  who  would  assert  that  the 
city  receives  an  approximation  to  what  conld  be 
termed  scavenging.  The  very  streets  and  lanes 
we  have  pointed  out  are  again  instanced  by 
residents  as  being  in  the  condition  we  men- 
tioned. 

The  hospital  accommodation  at  present  in 


Dublin  is  very  limited,  and  is  in  no  wise  fitted 
to  meet  an  increase  of  fever,  small- pox,  or  cholera 
oases.  The  danger  that  may  occur  through  the 
inoomiug  of  foreign  vessels  seems  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  Government  would,  no  doubt,  if 
appealed  to,  grant  a ship  or  two  for  the  purpose 
of  a Qoating  hospital,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
London, 

The  water  supply  of  Dublin,  the  Varty  water, 
is  good,  but  it  is  required  henceforth  to  be  more 
oopioQS  and  continuons  in  its  flow,  in  many  of 
the  poor  diatriots.  The  proper  utilisation  of  the 
water  supply  is  a most  important  and  vital  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  a matter  that  demands  every 
attention  at  the  present  crisis.  There  is  another 
matter  in  Dublin  which,  though  the  result  of 
customs  of  the  country,  deserves  looking  to — the 
snbjeot  of  wakes  and  funerals.  The  custom  of 
nursiog  the  dead,  in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
amid  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco  and  worse 
whisky,  with  the  accompaniments  of  the  usual 
indeceuoies  of  very  low  life,  is  not  at  all  conducive 
to  health,  as  we  have  shown  again  and  again  in 
times  gone  by.  In  the  matter  of  pnblio  funerals, 
an  alteration  was  made  a few  years  ago  in  Dublin 
as  to  their  conduct.  All  city  and  snbnrban 
funerals  must  now  take  place  before  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day.  After  that  hoar  no  funerals 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  city,  except 
those  coming  from  the  country  districts.  View- 
ing an  Irish  funeral  belonging  to  a humble 
looal  celebrity  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  a stranger  would  be  impressed  instanter, 
that  he  was  witnessing  a vehicular  procession 
to  the  far-famed  Donnybrook  Fair,  of  hietorio 
notoriety.  Jollity,  not  gloom,  is  more  apparent 
in  the  faces  of  the  friends  and  supposed 
mourners. 

All  funerals,  Sunday  or  week  day,  in  the  sister 
island  are  characterised  too  often  with  drinking 
excesses,  and  a loss  of  valuable  working  time  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes. 

En. passant,  many  of  the  old  city  graveyards 
are  in  a disgraceful  state,  and  we  wonder  at 
this,  as  respect  for  the  graves  of  the  dead  is  a 
virtue  that  cau  be  to  some  extent  accredited  to 
the  Celt.  Glasneven  Cemetery,  called  the  Fere 
la  Chaise  of  Ireland,  is  very  creditably  kept,  and 
great  taste  is  evinced  in  the  artistic  arrange- 
ments of  its  walks  and  evergreens,  and  inge- 
nuity is  displayed  in  tho  manner  the  registra- 
tion of  the  graves  is  effected.  There  is  consider- 
able room  for  improvement,  however,  needed  in 
the  way  in  which  the  very  poor  and  pauper 
bodies  are  iuterred,  and  a little  more  show  of 
decency,  and  less  of  huddling  aud  packing  into 
deep-mouthed  pits  is  desirable.  Respecting  the 
purchase  of  graves  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and 
the  abrogation  of  their  claims  after  a certain 
period,  if  they  fail  through  necessity  to  fulfil 
the  stringent  conditions  exacted  by  the  directors 
of  Glaeneven,  a change  is  urgently  required. 

The  outflow  of  the  streams  and  diainage  be- 
neath this  ohurchyard  passes,  if  we  mistake  not, 
into  the  Jolka  River.  Now  this  river  is  utilised 
for  drinking  purposes  by  a few  small  villages, 
between  Glasneven  and  its  confinenoe  with  the 
tidal  water  at  Richmond,  or  Bollybongh.  Its 
purity  and  properties  may  be  guessed  under  such 
startling  conditions.  If  we  are  incorrect  in  our 
statement,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected ; but 
we  fear  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jolka  are  in  a great  measure  fed  by  tributary 
drainage  from  Glasneven  Cemetery. 

In  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  the  pub'ic 
markets  (cattle  and  vegetable),  the  rules,  if  any 
proper  ones  exist,  are  very  lax  indeed,  aud  the 
dirt  and  refuse  are  allowed  to  remain  many 
hours  upon  the  pavement  before  it  is  removed. 
We  would  again  direct  attention  to  vendors  of 
diseased  food,  and  would  earnestly  press  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  light  weights  and 
measures  on  the  attention  of  the  corporate 
authorities  of  Dublin.  This  important  matter 
has  always  been  very  insufficiently  looked  after 
in  the  city.  Some  few  former  lord  mayors  have 
ran  amuck  by  ordering  a raid  in  certain  poor 
districts,  eliminating  altogether  from  their  list 
reputed  fashionable  quarters,  whore  rich  and 
poor  alike  have  been  victimised  with  nneheoked 
impunity, 

We  wiite  with  a thorough  knowledge,  after  a 
careful  inquiry,  of  these  matters,  aud  we  do  so 
with  the  hope  that  our  alight  exposure  of  Dublin 
practices,  indulged  in  to  the  damage  of  the 
needy  and  industrious,  will  soou  have  au 
eud. 

Sanitary  laws  must  be  enforced,  or  public 
health  must  suffer.  The  city  that  cannot  secure 
the  general  health  of  its  popnlation,  though  it 
, may  call  itself  Christian,  is  not  yet  civilised. 


HINDOO  AND  FRENCH  ART  : A 
COMPARISON. 

Among  so  very  many  things  not  a little 
noteworthy  in  the  now  so  shortly  to  be  closed 
International  Exhibition,  there  are  none  more 
significant  and  full  of  instruction  than  the  ooa> 
tents  of  those  two  representative  oolleotions  of 
Eastern  and  Western  thought  and  skill — the 
Hindoo  and  French  Courts.  It  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  uninstractive  to  elioit  a fow  lessons 
from  them  before  they  are  dispersed  and  no 
longer  available  for  study  and  comparison.  It 
is  not  only  while  snoh  oolleotions  are  on  view 
that  they  are  valuable,  but  when  gone  they  are 
not  a little  oseful  as  having  shown  what  the 
world  artistically  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  likely 
in  the  immediate  future  to  accomplish.  A great 
deal  has  already  been  said  on  the  art  value  of 
these  collections,  but  there  is  one  special  feabon 
in  them  which  has  nob  as  yet  been  touched  on, 
but  which  has  struck  us  as  not  a little  re* 
markable,  not  to  say  in  some  sense  inexplioable ; 
it  is  this,  that  while  the  Hindoo,  or  lodiui, 
colleotion  of  the  art  of  the  present  time  will  be 
found  to  contain  what  the  Hindoo  now  does,  out 
of  his  own  head  and  of  himself,  there  is  not  iu 
the  French  Court  or  colleotion  of  art  works  whid 
the  modern  Frenchman  has  produced,  any  one 
single  object, — we  speak  deliberately, — which  is 
or  can  be,  considered  as  the  special  product  ol 
the  modem  Frenchman,  of  the  French  mind  and 
hand,  and  as  specially  adapted  and  peculiar  k 
the  time  in  which  we  at  this  day  live.  This  maj 
seem  to  many  a somewhat  startling  auDonnoS' 
meat,  and  certainly  if  true  may  well  excite  thi 
wonder,  not  to  say  consternation,  of  those  whe 
contend  that  the  modern  world  is  in  a perpetna' 
state  of  progress  and  advancement,  and  that  thi 
present  age,  iu  art  as  in  everything  else,  k 
steadily  going  on  to  something  better  than  hai 
been  hitherto  done.  In  other  words,  that  thi 
modern  Frenchman  is  a better  man  and  doln^ 
better  things  than  his  Middle  Age  ancestor  j and 
moreover,  that  there  is  a great  gnlph  betweei 
the  “poor  Hindoo”  and  the  enlightened  and 
highly  civilised  modern  Frenchman  of  to-day 
There  are  few  things  better  worth  a little  studj 
and  thought  than  this  modern  French  exbibitioi 
of  French  skill  and  handiwork.  Let  us  say  i 
few  words  about  it,  and  ask  the  powers  that  b 
to  explain  it  all  if  they  in  any  wise  can.  Firsl 
let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  a few  of  th 
things  which  the  Hindoo  Court  containi 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  Hindoo  i 
nob  an  “ educated  man  ” in  any  way,  ani 
that  the  “ Western  mind”  is  now  occupied  i; 
some  sort  in  the  effort  bo  “ educate  ” him,  as  th 
term  is,  and  is  expending  a good  deal  of  sterliu; 
coin  iu  the  effort  to  make  him,  as  fur  as  ma 
be,  one  of  themselves.  The  Hindoo  colleotio: 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  great  and  quit 
distinct  divisions,  viz.,  one  wherein  is  show 
what  the  Hindoo  man  can  aud  does  do  of  himsel 
and  without  help.  This  is  the  genuine  Hindo 
work,  and  peculiar  to  the  man  and  the  country 
The  other  is  to  be  found  in  all  those  object 
wherein  the  native  mind  and  hand  have  bee 
assisted  from  without : some  object  or  ocher  ( 
Western  mannfactnre  has  been  either  direotl 
copied  by  the  Hindoo  workman,  or  the  genen 
forms  of  it  have  been  covered  np  so  to  phrasal 
with  Hindoo  ornamentation.  In  the  first  caBe,th 
native  workman  has  worked  as  an  artist : he  he 
invented  and  ornamented  a something  of  h 
own,  and  a work  to  be  accomplished  by  r 
one  but  himself,  however  rude  it  may  be.  1 
the  other  case,  he  is  at  the  best  but  a copyis 
and  has  worked  indeed  only  as  a machine,  i 
part  of  a machine,  and  has  known  perhaps  hardl 
the  lise  of  the  object  he  has  produced.  Any  on 
therefore,  who  desires  to  understand  this  Indie 
Court,  must  begin  by  making  this  division,  ai 
mnst  separate  the  genuine  products  of  tl 
Hindoo  mind  and  hand  from  those  composi 
works  wherein  he  has  been  unfortunately,  son 
may  think,  assisted  by  others  EO  difierenb  fro 
himself.  In  order  to  see  this,  we  would  sp 
oially  point  to  the  lude  native  specimena  i 
Pottery.  They  can,  fortnnately,  be  well  sei 
and  hamdled,  and  closely  looked  at.  The  watc 
coolers,  and  pots,  and  basins,  are  made  out  i 
the  roughest  material,  and  without  any  sign, 
them  whatever  of  being  copied ; they  are  tl 
genuine  results  of  the  requirements  of  t 
people  of  the  climate  and  the  country,  and  a 
ornamented  by  the  Hindoo  workman  in  his  ov 
way,  and  in  his  own  native  style  of  ornamer 
a subject  nob  a little  carious  in  itself;  for, 
oompaiing  the  casts  of  Hindoo  architeott 
close  by,  and  the  mouldings  of  them,  it  will' 
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and  that  the  same  idea  which  dictated  the 
loaldings,  SO  many  and  so  complicated  in  the 
ipitala  and  bases  of  the  colnmns  of  a temple, 
re  to  be  found  on  a smaller  scalo,  bub  with 
like  feeling  and  method  of  catting,  in  the  neck 
: a water-bottle,  or  round  the  rim  of  the  top  or 
3ttom  of  a common  basin,  and  prodnoed  evi- 
3ntly  by  a skilful  working  of  the  thamb-nail  of 
le  workman  on  the  soft  clay.  This  is  not 
le  opportunity  to  go  into  the  very  curious 
ibject  of  mouldings,  bub  we  cannot  help 
oserving  how  thoroughly  national  these  monld- 
igs  are,  and  how  completely  they  tell  of 
le  country  of  their  birth.  E^ery  primitive 
[aople  seem  to  have  invented  a series  of  mould- 
igs  of  their  own,  and  they  are,  like  their  lan- 
[nage,  peonliar  to  themselves  alone.  These 
lade  specimens  of  pottery  are  genuine  native 
tindoo  work,  and  with  the  casts  from  the  archi- 
pctnre,  and  the  altogether  valuable  series  of 
hotographs  of  Hindoo  building  show  what  the 
;ative  mind  and  hand  can  do.  Can  soch  a 
|2ople  “ progress  ? ” And  what  is  progress  ? for 
;0  see  in  the  catalogue  that  it  is  intended  that 
liese  rode  specimens  of  the  Hindoo  potter’s  art 
re  to  be  circulated  among  the  provincial  art 
bhools  for  the  purpose  of  “ inatrnoting  ” the 
Imdents  and  workmen  here  in  England,  while, 
i the  very  same  time,  the  poor  Hindoo  work- 
:ian  who  made  them  is  being  instructed 
ftdstically  by  ns  in  return,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
[hotograph  showing  the  interior  economy  of  a 
lodern  art  school  in  Calcutta! 

But  whatever  maybe  the  fate  in  the  futnre 
F the  poor  Hindoo,  and  whatever  the  prospects 
f the  great  and  curious  art  and  architecture 
;hich  he  may  so  truly  call  his  own,  what  is  to 
e said  of  the  “ French  art,”  as  shown,  at  present 
jnd  prospectively  in  the  collection  in  the  French 
!onrt?  No  one  will  or  can  deny  the  ingennity 
nd  delicacy  of  handwork  to  be  found  in  this 
Venoh  work.  It  is  a lesson  to  all  onr  workmen, 
fothing  can  surpass  the  delicacy  and  finish  and 
eatness  of  the  French  workmanship.  It  matters 
ot  where  it  is,  or  on  what  object  it  is  bestowed, 

0 pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  to  finally 
nish  all  np  to  the  highest  possible  point.  No 
ne  will  dispute  the  ingenuity  of  the  French 
esignerg  and  workmen  in  adapting  apparently 
jcongrnous  things  to  one  another,  and  the  com- 
elling  them  to  como  together,  if  not  in  one 
ray,  then  in  another,  ludeed,  nothing  would 
Bern  to  be  lost  sight  of,  for  nob  only  have  things 
leen  brought  together  which  had  better,  perhaps, 
•een  kept  apart,  but  a most  ingenious  system 
as  he  worked  out,  by  means  of  which  a real 
art'stio  element  " has  been  forced  into  a work 
f " art-manufaotore,”  and  so  made  a part  of  it. 
70  refer  to  the  ingenious  prooessof  taking,  say, 

1 Chinese  painted  vase,  or  other  object  contain- 
ng  some  gennine  artistic’work  in  the  shape  of  a 
Chinese  painting  or  picture  on  porcelain,  and 
hen  putting  it  into  a modern  French  frame- 
rork,  or  metal  stand,  bigger  and  more  important 
han  itself,  so  that  the  oo  npleted  objeob  is  truly 
I'rencb,  but  the  true  artistic  work  in  itia/oreign. 
Vhat  a curious  thing  it  would  be  if  the  pur- 
hasers  of  such  articles  as  those  were  to  insist 
in  knowing  the  names  of  the  painters  of  thorn, 
.8  well  as  the  names  of  those  who  designed 
hem,  as  they  are  reminded  of  the  well-known 
lame  of  the  Jirm  who  exhibits  them. 

But  this  is  not  all;  for  there  is  in  this  French 
Dollectiou  of  French  Art  the  most  ouriona 
ividenoe  of  the  art-spirit  of  the  time  which  it  is 
lOBsible  to  imagine.  No  one,  as  we  have  said, 
vill  or  cin  possibly  deny  the  ingenuity  and 
nventivenesa  of  the  French  artists  and  workmen, 
ir  their  readiness  to  take  np  any  idea  which 
nay  offer  itself ; and  there  is  in  this  court  hardly 
i style  of  art  or  method  of  work  in  the  world 
vhioh  has  not  been  copied,  or  in  some  way  or 
rther  been  made  nae  of.  All  sorts  of  pottery  have 
)een  copied  and  imitated  ; all  kinds  of  architec- 
;nre  and  mouldings  may  be  seen  in  wood  and 
netal  by  the  attentive  eye.  All  sorts  of  woven 
abrics,  carpets,  tapestry,  and  hangings,  have 
Jeen  sought  oat,  and  copied  and  reproduced, — 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  art,  in  any  age  or 
Jeuutry,  which  does  not  find  a sort  of  representa- 
tiive  in  this  modern  French  show;  but  one  thing 
there  is  not,  most  surely, — and,  to  onr  mind,  it 
18  a truly  wonderful  thing  that  it  should  be  so, — 
and  it  is,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  this 
collection  of  modern  French  skill  and  thought- 
folncBs  one  single  object  of  purely  native  French 
thinking  out  and  French  skill  of  hand.  Every 
object  is  either  a direct  copy  of  some  older 
art,  or  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a modern  recollection 
and  reproduction  of  it.  Let  us  be  understood. 
Everything  in  this  court  is,  of  course,  “ French,” 


and  designed  and  worked  oat  by  Frenchmen ; 
bat  the  ideas  and  methods  of  work  are  antique 
and  old,  and  are  the  ideas  of  races  of  men  long 
since  passed  away,  some  of  them  forgotten, — 
nay,  some  of  the  objects  would  seem  to  have  no 
sort  of  practical  usefulness  at  all,  and  have 
simply  been  brought  into  existence  because  no 
one  knew  what  else  to  do.  Some  "old  ware” 
has  been  reproduced,  and  is  exhibited  as  an 
" ornament.”  What  we  mean  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  French  collection  which  has  been 
wrought  out  as  a purely  JVenc?i.  idea,  answering 
some  modern  want,  and  expressive  of  the  French 
mind  and  method  of  design,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  water-bottles  of  the  Hindoo  above  men- 
tioned are  expressive  of  the  Hindoo  mind 
and  mode  of  design  and  work.  In  the 
Hindoo  Court  we  see  what  the  Hindoo 
man  and  his  native  art  are  ; bat  in  the  modern 
French  Conrt  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
there  is  no  modem  French  art  as  such.  The 
Frenchman  has  travelled  everywhere, — ioto  all 
lands,  and  into  all  times,  for  an  art  to  show  to 
Londoners;  bat  surely  id  can  never  be  said  that 
he  has  worked  in  his  own,  To  our  mind  this  is 
not  a little  oorions,  considering  the  inventiveness 
and  resources  of  the  French  artistic  mind  ; and 
surely  it  may  raise  a question  as  to  how  fur  on  the 
right  road  those  are  who  are  now  teaching  art; 
for  what  is  the  art  they  are  teaching  P What,  to 
wit,  is  modern  French  art,  and  from  what  source 
did  it  come  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  single  object  which 
would  almost  seem  an  exception  to  this  sad  rule  ; 
it  is  the  Renaissance  chimney-piece  in  white 
marble  at  the  end  of  the  room.  So  much 
has  been  said  of  late  against  the  bad  and  vile 
art  of  the  Renaissance — of  the  French  espe- 
cially— that  it  is  almost  dangerous  to  say  a 
word  about  it  at  all,  still  leas  in  its  praise ; but 
of  one  thing  there  oau  be  no  donbt,  it  is  French. 
Onr  own  Wren  imbibed  a good  share  of  it,  and 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  would  have  been  quite 
French  had  he  been  permitted  to  complete  his 
work.  This  special  work  is  a fine  recollection  of 
it,  and  is  magnificently  wrought  oat.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  throw  about  bundles  of 
fine  drapery  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  the 
French,  and  qnite  sore  we  are  that  no  one  else 
coold  have  carved  it  ont  so  finely  and  truly  as  is 
here  done.  It  seems  a pity  that  the  French  artists 
do  not  take  up  their  own  Reoaissance  art,  and 
again  work  it  ont.  It  is  avoluptnous  art,  and  would 
work  out  magnificently  in  French  hands,  as  is 
hero  quite  visible.  What  is  the  workman’s 
name  who  carved  this  clever  work  ? It  shows 
among  this  dry  collection  that  the  French  have 
an  art  of  their  own  ! 


THE  ALTER iTIONS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAU 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Shone,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  for  the  St.  Paul’s  completion  fund, 
has,  in  his  reply  to  my  letter,  stated  that  I 
have  made  mistakes,  I trnst  you  will  allow  me 
a small  space  in  your  columns  to  justify  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements. 

Mr.  Shone  states  that  the  great  organ  was 
placed  in  the  south  transept,  with  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  approval,  his  only  objeotion  being  to  its 
being  placed  upon  the  columns  of  the  old  screen. 
If  Mr.  Shone  will  refer  to  the  life  of  Sir  Charles, 
written  by  his  son,  the  Principal  of  King’s 
College,  p.  320,  he  will  find  this  assertion 
dented. 

“ To  the  position  chosen  for  the  new  organ  and  the 
arrangements  fur  the  nsre  congregations  depending  on 
that  position,  he  (Sir  Charles)  was  very  strongly  opposed  ; 
so  much  BO,  that  at  one  time  he  thought  of  resigning  his 
place  on  the  commission,  .and,  whan  he  refrained  from 
this,  considered  it  bis  duty  to  protest  formally  against  the 
scheme  adopted.  . . . The  great  organ  in  the  south 

transept  he  considered  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity, 
spaciousness,  and  graudenr  of  the  central  area  of  the 
cathedral.” 

At  page  321  of  the  same  work  will  be  found 
in  extonso  the  protest  that  was  sent  to  the  do.m. 

As  to  the  other  mistake  with  which  I am 
charged,  as  to  lowering  the  stall-work,  I never 
gave  an  opinion  whether  these  stalls  were  better 
18  in.  higher  or  lower.  My  complaint  was  that 
needless  alterations  were  made,  and  much  money 
wasted  in  doing  mischief. 

The  great  organ, — its  purchase  and  erection, — 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  an  error,  and  con- 
sequently a waste, — a waste  of  nearly  2,0001. 
70Ui.  have  been  spent  in  lowering  the  stalls,  and 
an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  sum  must  be  spent  in 
raising  them  again  to  their  former  height.  The 
lovely,  beautiful  gates  were  removed,  and  now 
they  are  pnt  back ; I ask  at  what  coat  ? The 


original  organ,  which  they  thought  good  to  sink 
behind  the  stalls,  in  one  of  what  are  called  the 
ladies’  closets,  is  now  to  be  removed  thenoe, 
and  erected  in  a way  which  I equally  condemn  ; 
and  at  no  distant  day  it  will  have  to  bo  removed 
again.  I condemn,  also,  the  two  screens  now  in 
the  coarse  of  erection  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts,  by  which  the  doorways  are  half  hidden, 
and  prevented  giving  that  air  of  grandeur  to 
the  Cathedral  which  Wren  intended. 

The  public  are  not  likely  to  give  their  money 
thus  to  be  wasted.  I have  had  great  experience 
of  the  mnnificent  liberality  of  the  merchants 
and  leading  men  of  London ; and  if  a defined 
plan  of  ornamentation,  with  all  its  details,  wore 
pnt  before  them,  which  they  could  approve,  I 
make  no  donbt  the  proposed  work  would  be  soon 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Shone  “ would  maTcehelieve"  that  what  is 
now  being  done  has  the  approval  of  the  great 
architects  of  the  day.  Sir  Charles  Barry  has 
gone,  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  Mr.  Street 
and  Mr.  Butterfield  disapprove  of  present  pro- 
ceedings. 

Has  Mr.  Shone  nothing  to  say  abont  the 
windows  ? 

James  Lupton,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s. 


SPITALFIELD3  AND  ST.  BRIDE’S. 

We  have  before  now  alluded  to  disonssions  by 
the  vestrymen  of  St.  Bride’s  Fleet-street,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  some  property  belonging  to  that 
parish  in  what  was  formerly  called  Union-street, 
Spitalfields.  If  we  understand  rightly,  they 
have  determined,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of 
their  surveyor,  to  patoh  np  and  relet  the  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  os  they 
can,  although,  if  they  had  the  money,  they 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  the  parish 
having  already  more  charity  money  than  can 
be  used.  Mr.  Hancock  said  that,  as  regarded 
a great  portion  of  the  property,  io  was  in  such  a 
state  that  no  repairs  could  place  ic  in  a satisfac- 
tory condition.  This  was  especially  the  case  as 
regarded  Union-court. 

We  have  paid  a visit  to  the  place  since,  and 
fully  endorse  this  remark.  Union-street  is  now 
called  Brnshfield-street,  and  the  wretched  court 
in  question  has  been  turned  into  Paternoster- 
row  ; why  or  wherefore  we  know  not.  It  is  a 
close,  confined  alley,  with  honses  on  both  sides 
in  a rninoud  state,  thickly  populated,  and  ought 
to  be  at  once  cleared  away  for  a more  sanitary 
occupation  of  the  ground.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
vestry  will  give  the  matter  farther  consideration, 
and  not  allow  sneh  a nest  of  evils  any  longer  to 
exist. 


THE  SOMERSET  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
MEETING. 

The  president  for  this  year  wag  Mr,  E.  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  who  in  bis  able  inaugural 
address  enlarged  upon  the  fnnetions  of  such  a 
society,  and  how  these  functions  may  best  be 
fulfilled.  He  also  made  reference  to  some 
chapters  in  the  national  history  of  Somersetshire. 
Treating  of  the  arohiteoture  of  the  connty,  Dr. 
Freeman  said  ; — The  Early  Gothic  ecclesiastical 
architootnre  of  Somerset  is  a style  of  its  own,  a 
style  which  hag  more  in  common  with  con- 
temporary Continental  work  than  with  the  work 
nsnal  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  a stylo 
not  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  district,  but  whioh 
appears  beyond  ito  border  in  Glonoestershire  and 
South  Wales.  The  later  Gothic  of  Somerset  is 
what  we  call  the  central  and  culminating  form  of 
a style  whioh  in  less  fully  developed  shades  is 
common  to  the  whole  West  of  England  and 
which  again  appears  in  South  Wales.  Its 
peculiarities  cannot  be  so  well  understood  as  by 
oomparing  it  with  the  style  common  in  the  other 
distriot  of  England  which  is  equally  rich  in  the 
later  Gothic — the  distant  land  of  East  Anglia. 
This  comparison  I tried  years  ago  to  draw  ont 
before  our  own  Society,  but  1 feel  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The  causes, — local,  personal,  or 
accidental,  to  which  the  arohiteotnral  divisions  of 
differentdistricts  are  owing, — are  a anbjeotwhioh 
has  never  yet  been  worked  ont  aa  it  deserves  to 
be.  But  ecclesiastical  architectnreisnottheonly 
form  of  architeotnre  in  which  Somersetshire  is 
espaoially  rich.  Our  ancient  domestic  buildings, 
onr  manor-honses,  and  onr  parsonages,  chiefly  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  in 
some  cases  of  much  earlier  date,  are  among  the 
characteristic  antiquities  of  the  connty.  In 
fact,  we  need  not  stop  at  the  sixteenth  century. 
A very  respectable  style  of  honse-buildiDg  went 
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on,  chiefly  in  smaller  honsee,  all  throngh  the 
seyenteenth  and  even  far  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  old  feeling  in  the  way  of  hoose- 
bnilding  never  wholly  died  out,  that  the  late 
revival  of  better  taste  in  these  matters  was  in 
this  district  something  not  utterly  new,  bub 
simply  the  giving  of  a new  strength  to  some- 
thing which  still  lingered  on,  though  in  but  a 
feeble  guise.  Bub  the  elder  houses  are  among 
the  most  precious  remains  that  we  have,  and 
they  are  among  those  which  are  least  understood 
and  valued.  The  wanton  havoc  which  has  been 
wrought  in  this  way,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
in  the  one  city  of  Wells,  is  enough  to  make  us 
tremble  for  the  buildings  which  have  still  been 
spared  there  and  elsewhere.  This  is  a class  of 
antiquities  to  which  our  Society,  chiefly  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Parker,  has  for  a long  time  given 
special  attention.  It  will  be  something  if  we 
can  awaken  in  the  public  mind  enough  care  for 
these  things  to  save  what  is  still  lefc  to  us.  It 
will  be  something  if  we  could  even  persuade 
people  in  general  that  domestic  buildings  are 
domestic  buildings,  that  every  Medicoval  house 
was  not  necessarily  a dwelling-place  of  monks 
or  nuns,  and  that  the  laity  or  secular  clergy  of 
those  times  sheltered  themselves  with  walls  aud 
roofs,  just  as  their  successors  do  now,  and  that 
in  the  days  when  onr  great  parish  ohnrches  were 
rising  the  patron  and  the  parish  priest  did  not 
dwell  in  tents  or  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  bnt 
were  to  be  fonnd  in  houses  in  this  district, — in 
goodly  houses  of  stone,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
greater  bnildiogs  on  which  they  lavished  all  the 
wealth  and  skill  of  their  age.  The  prevalence 
of  stone  building  in  Somerset  at  once  carries  us 
back  to  those  pre-historio  studies  at  which 
some  time  ago  I glanced  as  nearly  as  I dared. 
Stone  building  was  common  here  when  wood 
was  commonly  used  in  many  other  districts, 
because  Somerset  supplied  good  building  stone 
in  abundance. 

“The  Church  Bella  of  Somerset”  was  the 
subject  of  a paper  read  at  the  congress  by  the 
Eev.  H.  N.  Ellaoombe,  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  a campanologist.  In  the  coarse  of  his  essay, 
Mr,  Ellacombe  spoke  of  the  bell-founders'who 
formerly  resided  in  the  county, — the  most  note- 
worthy being  Roger  Simpson,  of  Ash  Priors. 
There  were,  however,  bell-fonnders  at  Chew- 
stoke,  Closworth,  Bridgwater,  and  Montacute. 
Simpson  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  the 
parish  books  of  Woodbury  a'charge  was  entered 
in  1548-9  for  the  journey  of  the  churchwardens, 
seven  men,  and  nine  oxen  to  Ash  Priors  to  fetch 
the  bells  which  had  been  re-cast.  Ho  next 
alluded  to  the  Legends.  The  first,  with  the 
monogram  I.H.S.,  were  called  Jesns’s  bells,  of 
which  there  wore  elven  in  Somerset  and  forty-six 
in  Devon.  Of  the  second  Legend,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  there  were  only  two  in  Somerset  and 
nineteen  in  Devon.  The  third  Legend,  “ With 
my  lovely  voice  I drive  away  all  noise,”  was 
associated  with  the  old  belief  that  the  ringing  of 
bells  drove  away  storms  and  tempests.  The 
fourth  was,  “ Ail  rejoice  when  they  hear  my 
voice.”  In  Devon  there  was  a much  larger 
number  of  such  bells  than  in  Somerset.  The 
fifth  Legend  was — “ There  is  no  better  bell  than 
I under  the  sky  ; ” and  the  sixth — “ Refresh  us 
in  the  Holy  Mysteries,”  from  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John.  Mr.  Ellacombe  then  spoke  of  the 
crosses  on  many  of  the  bells  in  the  county,  and 
to  the  bells  upon  which  were  inscribed  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  One  bell  at  Stoke  Sb.  Gregory 
ran  from  A to  N,  but  a bell  at  Creech  St.  Michael 
had  the  whole  alphabet,  and  was  dated  3 590. 
What  those  letters  meant  he  could  not  explain. 
Upon  a bell  at  Shepton  Beauchamp  was  the 
following  : — 

“ Knock  rae  rightly,  ring  me  well. 

They  will  hear  my  Bonnd  at  Hamdon  Ilill.” 

The  exoursioDs  were  to  various  ohurohes, 
honses,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Freeman  making  an  instruc- 
tive guide.  One  or  two  points  we  may  mention 
in  connexion  with  the  excursions.  At  Monta- 
cute House  were  shown  the  original  depositions 
taken  at  the  trial  of  Gay  Fawkes  and  others  for 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspiracy.  The  deposi- 
tions are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  taken  with  great  care. 
The  signatures  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  several 
noblemen  who  oflioiated  at  the  trial  are  appended 
to  most  of  the  depositions.  Upon  visiting  Stoke 
and  Norton  churches  Mr.  Freeman  deprecated 
the  removal  of  plaster  from  the  walla  of  churches, 
which  was,  he  said,  a great  fancy  with  people 
nowadays.  To  his  mind  bare  walls  were  very 


nnaightly  and  uncomfortable.  At  Norton,  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Blomfield,  the  rector,  took  exception 
to  the  statement,  and  said  that  there  were  others 
present  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself.  Plaster 
had  never  been  pat  upon  the  church.  Where 
plaster  was  intended  a moulding  was  left  to 
receive  it.  There  was  no  monlding  in  that 
ohnroh,  which  showed  that  the  walls  were  never 
intended  to  be  plastered.  The  discussion,  which 
was  beginning  to  wax  warm,  was  pnt  to  an  end 
by  the  sonnd  of  the  secretary’s  whistle.  The 
incident  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  a 
sobsequent  “ lecture,”  which  he  prefaced  by  the 
remark  that  he  must  be  careful,  or  whilst  speak- 
ing of  soraping  he  might  scrape  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  scraper.  The  visit  of  the  Society 
to  Hinton  Hoiue,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Lord  Wesibnry  and  his  family,  was  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Miss  Bethell  contri- 
buted a paper  on  Sir  Amias  Poulett,  who  was  so 
much  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  diplo- 
matic and  other  services.  Miss  Bothell  produced 
a passport,  in  an  excellent  state  of  Ipreserva- 
lion,  written  by  the  Parliamentary  General 
Fairfax,  authorising  Lord  Poulett  to  travel  from 
London  to  Hinton  with  a retinue  of  six  servants. 

At  Ham-hill,  where  Roman  and  ancient 
British  remains  have  been  found,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Scarth  explained  the  construction  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  hill  and  the  ramparts,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a Roman  camp  had  been 
formed  there  to  protect  the  main  road  leading 
from  Seaton  to  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  an  amphi- 
theatre existed  just  ontside  the  camp,  and 
which  was  used,  no  donbt,  for  the  gladiatorial 
games  common  in  those  days.  Mr.  Scarth 
stated  that  the  hill  was  inhabited  long  before 
the  Romans.  One  of  the  largest  querns  or 
hand-mills  he  had  ever  seen  was  found  upon  the 
hill,  as  well  as  a chariot-wheel  belonging  to  the 
Romans,  who  undoubtedly  occupied  it.  Mr. 
Scarth  referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  camp 
at  Bomer  Walls,  opposite  Clifton-down,  on  the 
Somerset  aide  of  the  Avon.  A building  com- 
mittee had  taken  it,  and  had  annihilated  the 
centre  camp.  He  asked  them  why  they  did  it, 
and  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the  mate- 
rial was  so  valuable.  If  those  historical  asso- 
ciations had  been  preserved,  it  would  have 
rendered  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
doubly  attractive.  He  wished  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  men  belonging  to  that  com- 
pany could  be  drawn  to  the  clroamstanoe, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  preserve  these  relics 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Mr.  Scarth 
also  stated  that  the  quarrying  for  the  Ham-hill 
stone  was  destroying  the  face  of  the  ramparts, 
and  in  a few  years  it  would  be  doubted  whether 
there  had  been  any  ramparts  there  at  all.  He 
hoped  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  give  in- 
structions that  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
hill  should  be  preserved  for  the  information  of 
posterity.  Every  trace  of  Roman  occupation 
would  be  gone  in  a few  years  if  a stop  were 
not  put  to  the  quarrying. 

The  congress  lasted  three  days,  and  was 
fairly  successful.  Many  places  of  interest 
wore  visited,  and  the  party  separated  at  Crew- 
kerne,  where  they  held  their  formal  meetings, 
and  whence  they  made  their  excursions. 


NEW  ALTAR  AT  ST.  PETER’S  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  STALYBRIDGE. 

This  altar  was  opened  on  the  10th  iust.  The 
table,  which  is  of  Sicilian  marble,  is  supported 
by  four  green  marble  columns,  with  carved  caps 
and  bases  in  Caen  stone;  the  intermediate 
spaces  being  panelled,  and  containing  figures  of 
angels.  From  the  centre  of  this  table  springs  the 
tabernacle,  which  is  of  coloured  alabaster,  with 
metal  door  inlaid  with  crystals,  and  guarded  by 
two  angels  carved  in  white  alabaster.  The  throne 
comprises  an  open  niche,  with  a canopy  sup- 
ported by  red  marble  columns,  and  is  richly 
Cfooketed. 

The  reredos  consists  of  an  arcading  in  the 
centre  of  pointed-headed  panels,  with  sunk 
quatrefoila  in  spandrels,  and  a carved  cornice. 
The  two  outer  ends  consist  of  buttresses  with 
clustered  marble  shafts  and  carved  caps,  that  are 
surmounted  by  two  tiers  of  niches;  the  lower 
ones  have  angel  figures  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Crucifixion.  The  upper  canopy,  which  is  also 
supported  by  marble  columns,  and  finished  with 
a rich  and  crocheted  pinnacle,  has  the  figure  ofa 
kneeling  angel  inside ; the  centres  between 
the  buttresses  : immediately  over  the  reredos,  is 
formed  a gable  richly  crocheted  and  moulded, 


and  containing  a life-size  group  of  our  Lord,  sup- 
ported by  the  two  Marys,  St.  John,  and  the 
Centurion ; the  finial  above  these  consists  of  tha 
pelican  and  young. 

The  stone  used  for  the  scalptnre  and  moulded 
work  is  of  Caen,  Painswick,  and  Bath  stone, 
Mr.  Edmnnd  Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  T.  R.  & E.  Williams,  of  Manchester. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS 
BILL. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  persons 
who  think  themselves  exactly  the  right  sort  of 
men  for  the  appointments  nnder  the  now  Act, 
“ Surveyors  of  Dilapidations,”  is  very  consider- 
able. One  or  more  are  to  be  appointed  for  every 
diocese  in  England  before  the  Ist  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  by  the  bishop,  archdeacons,  and  rural 
deans  of  oaoh.  We  take  the  liberty  of  advising 
the  exercise  of  great  discretion  in  making  these 
appointments,  if  it  be  desired  to  make  the  Act 
work  Buccesefally. 

The  surveyors  are  to  bo  paid  according  to  a 
rate  of  charges,  and  not  by  way  of  salary ; and 
these  charges  are  now  being  fixed  in  the  variona 
dioceses  by  the  electing  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  is  not  being  done,  to  some  extent,  in 
union  or  afeer  conference,  so  as  to  obtain 
nniformity.  A question  arising  oat  of  the  pro- 
posed payments  has  already  arisen,  touching  the 
moaning  of  part  of  the  Act,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last.  The  Act  says  “ that  where  the  surveyor 
shall  report  that  any  works  are  needed  for 
putting  into  repair  any  dilapidated  building 
belonging  to  a benefice  he  shall  report, — 

1.  What  works  are  so  needed,  specifying  the 
same  in  detail. 

2.  What  he  estimates  to  be  the  probable  cost 
of  such  works. 

3.  At  or  within  what  time  or  times  such 
works  respectively  ought  to  belexecuted.” 

The  surveyor  already  appointed  for  Wincbestoi 
is  maintainihg  that  the  report  here  called  for  is 
not  to  be  “a  specification”  such  as  a builder 
could  estimate  from,  bat  simply  a statement  ir 
general  terms  of  what  repairs  are  needed.  W( 
have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  a speoifioa 
tion  is  intended,  and  that  it  will  be  so,  under 
stood  generally.  We  refer  to  the  difference  ai 
showing  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a genera 
naderstanding  before  settling  the  scale  of  fesi 
to  be  paid.  These  fees,  by  the  way,  should  b( 
made  properly  remunerative,  so  as  to  insure  the 
services  of  thoroughly  competent  and  judioa' 
tive  persons. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  OXFORD  STREET 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  building,  now  in  course  of  construction 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  i 
situated  in  Oxford-street,  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
street,  Groavenor  square.  It  consists  of  a leo 
tare-hall  below,  and  a church  above.  Th 
entrances  are  in  Queen-atreet.  The  site  is  givei 
by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  The  shape  of  thi 
site,  and  the  peculiar  requiremeuts  of  its  futun 
occupants,  have  led  to  a somewhat  unusual  plan 
The  absolute  necessity  of  an  uninterrupted  viev 
of  the  chaplain,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  uaua 
accessories  of  organ,  choir,  lic.,  seemed  to  aug 
gest  an  arrangement  somewhat  like  that  of  i 
theatre.  This,  however,  would  have  beei 
entirely  wanting  in  anything  like  eocleBiastioa 
character,  and  would,  moreover,  have  renderet 
it  impossible  to  light  the  lower  floor  sufficiently 
The  plan  (of  which  a woodcut  is  given),  wa 
therefore  adopted  as  one  which,  while  meetini 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  a ntilitariaJ 
point  of  view,  is  not  without  precedent  as  a fore 
for  a church,  and  is  capable  of  effective  an* 
picturesque  treatment. 

The  general  arrangement  and  the  externa 
appearance  of  the  building  will  be  seen  froi 
the  illustrations.  The  materials  are  red  brio 
and  Bath  stone.  The  extreme  length  of  th 
building,  internally,  is  78  ft.,  and  the  widt 
48  ft.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  10  ft.  abov 
the  street  level,  and  the  height  from  floor  t 
centre  of  groining  will  bo  42  ft.  The  heigb 
from  pavement  to  apex  of  roof  will  be  flo  f 
The  church  is  intended  to  accommodate  2o 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  use 
occasionally  for  ordinary  congregations,  who 
npwarda  of  300  can  be  seated.  The  builder  i 
Mr.  J.  M,  Macey. 
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THE  NEW  YORK 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY’S  OFFICES, 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  costly  straobnre,  which  is  in  the  Broad- 
way, Leonard-streefc,  and  Cabhariae-lane,  has  a 
frontage  of  60  ft.,  measures  197  ft.  on  each  of 
the  two  side  streets,  and  72  fc.  in  the  rear.  It  is 
built  of  pure  white  marble,  of  the  quarries  of 
Masteron  & Hall,  Tuokaboe,  New  York.  The 
lonio  order  adopted  is  studied  from  the  Temple  of 
Erectheus,  on  the  Aoropolis  at  Athens,  though 
the  general  character  of  the  building  will  not  be 
considered  Greek.  The  architect  Is  Mr.  Griffiths 
Thomas,  New  York,  who  designed  Pike’s  Opera 
House,  the  Park  Bank  Buildings,  and  some 
similar  buildings  of  the  same  class.  The  ground 
cost  475,000  dollars,  and  the  building  about 
l,000,000dollarB.  It  isoalled  fireproof  throughout. 

The  principal  entrance  has  a portico,  25  fo. 
wide,  with  coupled  columns  on  each  side,  pro- 
jecting 4 ft.  in  front  of  the  building,  supporting 
a cornice,  with  broken  pediment,  and  a piece 
of  sculpture  - work,  representing  an  eagle’s 
neat,  with  an  eagle  feeding  her  yonng,  the 
emblem  of  the  company.  A basement,  with  a 
sub-basement,  cellar,  and  two  stories  of  vaults, 
extend  to  the  curbstone  of  the  two  side- 
streets.  The  cellar  is  8 ft.  high,  sub-basement 
12  fc.,  and  basement  13  ft.  6 in. ; the  first  or 
ground  story,  31  ft. ; second,  17  ft.  5 third,  16  ft. ; 
and  fourth,  18  ft.,  at  the  two  wings  or  ends  of 
the  building.  The  intermediate  part  has  oae 
story  less,  and  is  composed  of  pilasters,  columns, 
cornices,  balustrades,  and  urns,  circular-headed 
windows,  with  plate-glass.  The  arms  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  soulpburod  in  marble,  crown 
the  front  of  the  edifice. 

Ascending  a short  flight  of  marble  steps, 
12  ft.  wide,  the  visitor  finds  himself  iu  a long 
hall  of  the  same  width,  and  obtains  a good  view 
of  the  atruoture  and  its  appointments.  Fresco 
decorations  are  introduced  on  the  ceilings. 
Two  offices,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
occupy  the  front  part  of  the  main  floor  5 
one  of  these  is  25  ft.  wide  by  80  ft.  deep,  with 
walnut  furniture.  62  fc.  from  the  entrance, 
on  tho  south  side  of  the  hall,  is  the  main 
staircase  leading  to  tho  upper  stories,  and 
which  is  18  ft.  wide  here.  There  is  in  the  well- 
hole  of  the  stair  a steam-elevator,  oonnecting 
every  story  with  the  basement.  Passing  throngh 
the  vestibule,  25  ft.  square,  the  office  of  the 
company  is  entered.  It  is  60  fc.  in  width  and 
110  ft.  in  depth.  The  oentrnl  space  is  for  the 
onstomers,  while  on  each  side  are  counters  of 
Italian  marble,  surmoanted  by  brass  rails, 
crowned  with  wrought  framework  in  bronze. 
There  are  also,  besides  the  waiting-rooms,  book- 
rooms,  burglar-proof  safe-rooms,  rooms  for  the 
principal  officers,  private  offices,  medical  exami- 
nation, directors,  &o. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  forced  into  it 
by  the  fan  principle.  The  rooms  are  ventilated. 
The  roof  is  of  iron.  When  completed,  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  will  be  finished  with  black 
walnut,  inlaid  with  marble,  as  will  also  be  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  third  story,  and  the  hall 
floor  tesselated  marble ; the  rear  stairs  of  iron, 
and  the  internal  oolumns  to  the  sub-basement 
and  basement  will  be  fireproof. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW 
JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  new  Jewish  Synagogne,  in  Park-row,  ■ 
Bristol,  has  been  oonaecrated  by  Dr.  Adler,  the  ; 
Chief  Rabbi.  The  edifice  has  a vestibule  with  a ' 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  thereto  and  up  to 
the  place  of  worship  itself,  and  a reader’s  house 
is  attached  to  the  synagogue.  The  entrance  to 
the  vestibule  is  surmounted  by  an  inscription  in 
Hebrew  characters,  which  translated  means — 
“ Come,  W0  will  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.” 
The  synagogue  will  seat  on  the  ground  floor 
90  persona,  and  the  galleries,  which  occupy  three 
Bides  of  the  quadrangle,  150.  The  ground  floor 
will,  as  is  oustomary  among  Jews,  be  occupied 
solely  by  the  males,  and  the  galleries  by  the 
females  of  the  congregation.  The  interior  mea- 
surement of  the  building  is  46  ft.  by  35  ft.  The 
reading-desk  is,  as  usual,  iu  the  centre  of  the 
floor.  The  sanctuary  was  epsoially  designed  by 
Mr.  Collins,  of  London,  architect,  and  the  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Margetson,  of  Bristol. 
The  carving  represents  the  foliage  of  Eastern 
plants,  all  of  which  has  an  allegorical  meaning. 
The  floor  of  the  synagogue  is  12  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  road.  The  cost  of  tho  site  and  building  has 
been  upwards  of  4,0001.  j more  than  one-third  of 


which  amonntwaa  expended  in  excavation,  oooa- 
sioned  by  the  inequality  of  the  land  at  this  point, 
which  is  abont  30  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  road- 
way. The  architect  was  Mr.  Fripp,  one  of  the 
city  surveyors,  and  the  contractor  for  the  work, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Bryant.  Messrs.  Beaven  & Son,  Bed- 
minster,  were  the  sab-contraotors  for  the  masons’ 
and  plasterers’  work,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Bristol, 
for  the  gas-fitting.  Mr.  Kranss,  of  Bristol,  has 
put  np  the  fittings  on  the  ground  floor  and  gal- 
lery, which  are  of  stained  wood.  The  synagogue 
is  lighted  by  means  of  a sau-light  and  bracket 
lights  nnderneath  the  gallery. 


THE  NEW  WINDOWS  IN  GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Among  the  many  recent  additions  of  painted 
glass  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,  are  the  clearstory 
windows,  and  the  great  window  of  the  sonth 
transept,  tho  erection  of  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham, 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  T.  Marling,  mayor  of  Glou- 
cester, and  which  is  described  by  the  local 
Chronicle.  This  window  consists  of  doable  four- 
light  transomed  windows,  the  upper  portion 
being  filled  in  with  traoery  of  the  Late  Deco- 
rated period.  The  highest  opening  of  the 
traoery,  a sexfoil  in  tho  apex,  oontains  the  con- 
ventional representation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
dove  with  wings  extended,  and  golden  rays 
descending  towards  the  other  portion  of  the 
window.  Below  this,  on  either  side,  aro  two 
large  trefoil-headed  spaces,  in  each  of  which  is 
one  of  the  cherubim  with  outstretched  wings. 
In  the  sexfoil  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  window  are  represented 
the  Cross  Keys,  emblematioal  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
life  is  portrayed  in  the  great  lights  below.  All 
the  smaller  portions  of  the  traoery  are  filled  in 
with  quarried  glass,  in  each  of  which  is  the 
letter  P,  in  Gothic  character.  Dssoending  to 
the  principal  openings  of  the  traoery,  we  find 
under  each  of  the  sexfoils  two  large  trefoil- 
headed spaces.  Beginning  at  the  dexter  side, 
or  left-hand  of  the  spectator,  the  first  couple  of 
openings  illustrate  Christ  walking  on  the  watere. 
The  corresponding  pair  of  openings  of  tbe 
second  division  of  tbe  window  contain  the 
giving  of  the  Keys.  In  the  first  light  is  our 
Lord  surrounded  with  sheep  and  lambs,  giving 
the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  St.  Peter, 
who,  in  the  second  light,  is  seen  reverentially 
kneeling  to  receive  the  gifo  and  commands  of  his 
Divine  Master.  Below  these  four  spaces  is  some 
beautiful  traoery,  in  the  four  larger  lights  of 
which  are  repeated  the  Keys,  and  in  the  smaller 
ones  the  “ P.”  We  now  come  to  the  sixteen  great 
lights  that  form  the  main  portion  of  tho  window. 
The  eight  uppor  lights  contain  scenes  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord  in  which  St.  Pater  was  an  active 
participator,  while  the  eight  lower  lights  depict 
events  of  which  the  account  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  first  light,  again 
beginning  at  the  dexter  side,  is  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  In  tbe  next  light  we  have  a 
continuation  of  tbe  same  subject  in  the  call  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew.  In  the  third  light  we 
have  the  raising  of  Jairns’s  daughter.  The 
fourth  light  represents  tbe  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration. The  four  lights  of  the  sinister 
division  of  the  window  are  filled  with  scenes 
more  particularly  connected  with  our  Lord’s 
Passion,  but  in  which  St.  Peter  is  still  an  active 
agent.  In  the  first  is  represented  the  washing 
of  the  disciples’  feet  after  the  last  supper.  In 
the  second  light  is  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord.  In 
the  third  light  we  have  tho  Denial.  The  last 
light  represents  the  scene  at  the  sepulchre.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  eight  lowermost  lights,  and 
which  represent  events  that  occurred  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  first  is  the  cure  of 
the  lame  beggar.  The  next  light  represents  the 
death  of  Ananias.  Thus  mercy  and  justice  are 
contrasted  in  the  first  two  lights  5 in  the  next  two 
aregrief  and  joy.  The  third  represents  the  widows 
showing  the  coats  and  garments.  In  the  nextlight 
is  the  raising  of  Tabitba  to  life.  The  fifth  light  of 
this  aeries  represents  the  baptism  of  Coruelius. 
In  the  sixth  light  we  have  St.  Peter  preaching. 
The  seventh  light  shows  the  deliveranoe  from 
prison.  The  eighth  and  last  light  represents  the 
final  scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  With 
regard  to  minor  details,  it  will  bs  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  upper  tier  oflights  are  treated  on  a quar- 
ried background  of  the  old  Glouooster  pattern, 
examples  of  which  remain  in  tbe  oathedral;  and 
the  bases  of  the  same  lights  are  oomposed  of 
three  arches,  treated  like  the  piers  of  a bridge, 
underneath  which  is  a flowing  stream  of  water 


with  fishes,  in  allusion  to  the  original  occupation 
of  St.  Peter.  The  lower  tier  of  lights  are  on 
coloured  backgrounds,  alternately  bine  and  red, 
the  bases  and  other  architootural  accessories 
being  in  harmony  with  the  period  of  the  window. 
This  window  ooenpiea  a site  of  unsurpassed 
advantage  as  regards  aspect  and  unimpeded 
light,  and  Messrs.  Hardman,  says  our  authority, 
may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  nndonbted 
snocess  which  they  have  achieved.  The  west 
window  of  the  choir  has  also  been  filled  with 
painted  glass,  most  of  which  consists  of  the 
fragments  of  ancient  glass  found  in  the  chapels  of 
the  orypb  and  elsewhere. 

Too  mnoh  praise,  adds  the  Chronicle,  cannot 
be  accorded  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  espe« 
daily  to  the  dean,  for  the  unstinting  and  ener- 
getic manner  in  which  the  whole  work  has  been 
carried  oat,  despite  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  help  contribated  by  the  public ; to 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  for  the  general  designs;  to 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  by  whom  the  vaulting 
has  been  adorned,  and  who  furnished  the  beau- 
tiful glass  for  the  five  north  clearstory  windows; 
to  Messrs.  Brindley  & Farmer,  to  whom  the  pro- 
viding of  the  new  carved  benches,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  canopies,  &c.,  were 
intrusted;  and  to  Mr.  Ashbeo,  of  Gloucester, 
under  whose  personal  suporintondence  the  work 
has  been  oxeouted. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  SAVINGS 
BANK. 

The  premises  in  St.  Marbin'a-plaoe,  occupied 
at  present  by  the  Provident  Institution  Savings 
Bank,  being  required  for  tbe  purposes  of  the 
National  Gallery,  under  tho  National  Gallery 
Enlargement  Act,  have  been  pnrohased  by  the 
Government,  together  with  other  property  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Another  site  has  been  obtained  by  the  trnstees 
in  the  immediate  locality,  and  a new  building  is 
to  be  erected  by  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  David  Brandon.  The  amount  of 
the  lowest  tender  was  6,7001.  for  that  portion  of 
the  work  to  be  erected  on  the  part  of  the  site 
for  which  the  purchase  has  been  completed ; 
there  being  yet  negotiations  proceeding  for  addi- 
tional space  in  Hemming’s-row. 

This  bank  has  the  largest  amounf  of  deposits 
of  any  of  the  savings  banks,  nearly  one  million 
and  a half  sterling. 


HOW  A WOMAN  ASSISTED  IN  TAKING 
THE  CENSUS. 


Under  the  heading  “ Taking  the  Census : 
Experience  of  a Lady  Enumorator,  and  how  I 
became  One,”  the  Olio  gives  a graphic  and  inte- 
resting paper  signed  ” M.  B.”  The  writer  is  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  oldest  London  Registrars,  who 
had  found  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  engage 
upwards  of  eighty  gentlemen  to  act  as  enomera* 
tors.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  failed  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  no  sobedulea  having 
been  delivered  at  a certain  terrace  and  court,  and 
on  the  eventful  3rd  of  April,"  M.  B.”  found  herself 
compslled  to  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission, 
by  taking  round  schedules,  and  filling  them  np  on 
the  spot, — a duty  which  she  discharged  with  an 
equal  amount  of  pluck  and  intelligence.  Wo 
quote  a portion  of  the  account,  as  serving  to 
show  the  over-crowded  condition  in  which  parts 
of  some  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  are 


” Seeing  her  child  [one  of  the  inhabitants  of  thecoartj 
—a  little  blue-eyed  darling  of  eight  iyears— I gave  her  a 
few  pence,  and  told  her  to  run  on  before  me  and  knock  at 
the  doors,  which  she  did,  saying—'  The  lady  is  coming 
with  the  senaure  paper.’  At  the  next  house  I was  rather 
roughly  treated,  and  the  room  that  I went  into  was  filled 
with  men  and  women.  I was  told  to  ‘stand  some  gin,’ 
otherwise  I should  not  leave.  After  some  little  difficulty, 
1 succeeded  in  making  out  the  return,  then  proceeded 
with  my  little  friend  to  the  other  lodgers'  rooms.  On 
reaching  the  first  floor  I was  at  once  surrounded  by  the 
whole  house.  Having  spread  my  papers  on  the  stairs,  I 
asked  tho  head  of  No.  3 room  to  speak  first,  and  found 
that  he  with  his  wife  and  eight  children  lived  there ; in  the 
next,  man,  wife,  and  nine  cttildren.  Mounting  higher  up 
I took  the  inmates  of  the  other  rooms,  still  with  tbe  stairs 
as  my  table.  On  this  fiat  I found  an  old  Irish  woman 
with  two  black  eyes,  who  fiatly  refused  to  give  me  any 
information.  She  said  ‘ Government  never  did  anything 
for  her,  but  let  her  starve;  and  the  money  they  wore 
spending  over  these  papers  they  had  better  divide  amongst 
the  parish.'  I tried  to  explain  that  if  they  had  done  so, 
I was  afraid  her  share  would  not  amount  to  a halfpenny. 
This  seemed  to  surprise  her.  After  spending  half  an  hour 
in  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  give  me  the  requiren 
information,  I left  the  house,  saying,  'I  must  iptorm  the 
priest,'  who,  I knew,  had  told  the  people  m his  ebnreh 
the  night  before  to  get  tbe  papers  made 

the  gentlemen  waiting.  This  appeared  to  take  some  effect 

as  she  sent  for  me  to  return.  W hen  I got  back  to  her 
room  a number  of  the  inmates  came  upstairs  and  began 
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teasing  the  old  woman,  who,  becomiog  rather  excited, 
seized  hold  of  an  old,  dirty-looking  frying-pan,  sndhit  those 
who  were  within  her  reach  with  it.  The  stairs  leading  to  her 
flat  were  so  dirty  that  I conld  not  put  my  schedules  on  them. 
While  in  this  fli,  I suddenly  heard  a voice  exclaim, 
‘Look  oat,  missus,  will  this  do?’  and  an  old,  worn^nt 
blacking-brash  was  thrown  into  my  lap,  upon  the  bwk  or 
which  I managed  to  make  oat  the  papers.  After  this  all 
was  plain  sailing.  In  one  room  I found  a man  of  seventy , 
with  bis  wife  of  fifty,  and  eight  children.  In  an 
room  there  were  seven  children,  without  shoes  or  swck- 
ings,  and  the  place  was  very  dirty ; the  eldest  child— a 
girl  often,  gave  me  all  the  information  j all  the  children 
were  ' scholars,'  even  the  baby.  At  the  top  of  the  house  I 
discovered  a girl-mother  of  eighteen,  with  a husband 
nineteen  ; their  child  was  nine  months  old.  In  the  next 
room  was  a woman  who  endeavoured  to  make  me  insert 
ten  children  on  the  schedule,  but  four  only  lived  with  her. 
She  said  that  if  I did  not  enter  all,  I should  not  put  any. 
She  told  me  all  her  children  were  born  in  the  parish,  and 
she  might  want  help  from  it  j she  knew  the  parish  well, 
and  they  would  gladly  cheat  her  if  they  could.  Though 
born  in  Ireland,  she  had  a grudge  against  the  parish,  and 
would  serve  them  out  yet.  One  room  in  the  next  house 
WS8  being  disinfected  for  the  small  pox  ; I endeavoured 
to  proceed  to  another  room  in  the  same  building,  but  the 
odour  was  so  fearful  that  I was  forced  to  turn  back,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  smell  made  the  inmates  quite  ill." 


It  would  be  a good  tbiog  for  the  health  of  the 
publio  if  other  enumeratora  would  give  an 
equally  vivid  account  of  the  state  of  some  of  the 
Btreeta  and  courts  they  visited  in  discharge  of 
their  daty. 


THE  SEWERS,  ST.  GEORGE’S,  HANOVER. 
SQUARE. 


lx  the  8t.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Committee  of 
Works,  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Love  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Walker 
called  the  attention  of  the  surveyor  to  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  Builder.  “The  whole  of  Belgravia,  Eaton- 
square,  St.  James's-park,  and  Westminster,  down  to  the 
river,  is  a mass  of  stagnant  sewage  in  rainoue  flat-bottomed 
eewere,  swarming  with  rats,  those  rats  being  a sure  teat  of 
the  existence  of  sewers  of  deposit."  He  wished  to  ask  if 
there  was  any  foundation  for  it.  The  surveyor  (Mr. 
Tomkins)  replied  that  there  was  some  slight  foundation, 
but  the  statement  was  a long  way  from  the  trntb.  The 
district  apoken  of  was  a flat  district.  Mr.  Walker  re- 
marked that  flat-bottomed  sewers  were  mentioned.  The 
surveyor  said  the  district  was  thoroughly  drained,  He 
did  not  know  there  were  any  flat-bottomed  sewers.  There 
were  one  or  two  in  the  wards,  but  they  had  been  improved. 
The  statement  about  the  mass  of  stagnaut  sewage  bad  no 
foundation  of  truth.  Mr,  Walker  thought  it  desirable  the 
Builder  should  be  made  aware  of  this,  and  it  was  resolved 


the  surveyor  be  requested  to  communicate  this  statement 
to  the  editor  of  that  journal. 


Sib, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  an 
article  in  your  paper,  beaded, " The  Metropolitan 
CeBspoole,"  I think  it  is  only  due  to  the  residents 
and  holders  of  property  in  Belgravia  to  make 
the  following  atatemeots: — 

The  sewers  in  that  district  are  not  flat* 
bottomed,  but  are  either  egg-shaped  or  have 
invert  bottoms.  In  so  low  and  level  a district  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  get,  in  every  case, 
that  amount  of  fall  which  is  desirable  for  proper 
and  efficient  drainage ; and  while  some  of  the 
sewers  have,  in  consequence,  a large  amount  of 
deposit,  a large  proportion  have  a good  and 
uniform  fall,  and  are  almost  wholly  free  from 
deposit. 

Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  brick- 
work is  very  far  from  being  “ ruinous ; ” and  my 
own  experience  proves  that  these  sewers  are 
generally  free  from  rats. 

H.  T.  Tomkins, 

Surveyor  to  the  Parish  of  St.  George, 

Hanover-square. 

***  We  know  of  no  article  in  our  paper 
beaded,  “The  Metropolitan  Cesspools.”  The 
statement  in  question  was  made  in  an  article 
entitled,  “ A Voice  from  the  Dumb  Wells,”  and 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  it  strictly  correct, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Tomkins’s  note.  We  will 
go  into  particulars  on  another  occasion. 


and  the  lease  can  be  forfeited  and  the  tenants 
ejected  if  this  covenant  is  not  complied  with. 

Now  I want  to  know,  why  do  not  the  land- 
lords, periodically  (say  every  ten  years),  survey 
and  give  notice  of  dilapidations,  and  see  that  they 
are  reinstated.  If  they  did  this  there  would  be  no 
bouses  and  premises  allowed  to  get  into  the 
fearful  state  in  which  they  are  often  found  ; and 
besides,  in  cases  of  enoroaohments  and  ques- 
tions of  light  and  air,  they  would  know  what 
had  been  done  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Some  years  since  a leaseholder  came  to  me 
to  survey  upwards  of  forty  small  houses,  and  a 
public-house  among  them,  at  the  east-end.  They 
had  been  let  many  years  ago  to  various  tenants, 
at  improved  rents,  and  they  were  nearly  all 
of  them  in  a very  dilapidated  state, — so  much  so 
that  he  was  afraid  they  might  be  thrown  on  his 
hand,  and  he  would  be  liable  to  reinstate  the 
dilapidations  with  scarcely  any  remedy,  as 
many  of  the  holders  of  the  underleases  were 
men  of  straw,  living  by  the  weekly  rents  screwed 
out  of  the  wretched  tenants.  I served  the  usual 
three  months’  notices  of  dilapidations,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  were  pub  into  good  and  tenantable 
repair.  Some  of  the  notices  were  not  attended 
to  in  due  course,  and  notice  was  given  that  they 
would  be  ejected  unless  the  repairs  were  done 
forthwith,  and  this  had  the  desired  effect.  Now 
I hold  that  if  the  freeholder  had  done  his  duty, 
and  had  the  usual  notices  served  on  the  premises, 
none  of  the  houses  need  have  got  into  such  a bad 
state : and  why  is  not  this  regularly  done  by 
the  freeholders,  owners,  and  great  public  bodies  ? 

I will  tell  you.  If  the  owner  has  the  dilapida- 
tions surveyed  and  notices  to  reinstate  served 
on  the  premises,  the  expense  falls  on  him,  and  in 
order  to  save  that  expense  the  property  is 
neglected,  and  hence  the  numerous  wretched 
homes  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn, — Tennis- 
court  to  wit.  If  the  property  is  neglected  and 
the  owner  cannot  afford  to  do  his  du^y  because  of 
the  expense,  he  has  another  remedy,  which, 
however,  should  be  used  sparingly,  but  it  would 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  expense  would 
fall  on  those  who  neglected  to  keep  their  pre- 
mises in  repair.  I have  said  before,  all  leases 
contain  a covenant  to  repair,  and  an  action  of 
ejectment  would  lie,  irrespective  of  the  three 
months’  notice  covenant.  I have  known  several 
cases  of  the  kind  lately.  All  expenses  then  fall 
on  the  tenant  or  bo’der  of  the  underlease.  In 
some  of  the  cases  I allude  to  the  parties  have 
been  frightened,  and  they  have  paid  all  expenses 
and  put  the  premises  in  repair. 

In  a case  I have  had  lately,  where  several 
houses  were  held  under  lease  from  one  of  the 
old  City  companies,  the  houses  were  iu  an  awful 
state  ; there  was  scarcely  a room  fit  for  occupa- 
tion ; the  mud,  hardened  on  the  floor  of  the 
passages  for  years,  was  more  than  an  inch  thick. 
Many  of  the  doors  were  gone,  and  the  privies 
and  drains  were  simply  horrible.  I never  saw 
anything  so  bad  before,  and  yet  an  application 
had  been  made  for  a renewal  of  tho  lease.  Every 
room  was  occupied  by  a separate  family.  How 
they  existed  in  such  a place  I cannot  tellj  and 
how  the  parochial  authorities  could  allow  such 
places  to  be  tenanted  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, as  they  have  power,  by  an  application  to  a 
magistrate,  to  have  them  closed.  These  filthy 
houses  (or  ruinous  places)  were  near  to  a large 
public  school,  I think  a National  School.  I need 
hardly  say  I recommended  that  the  new  lease 
should  be  granted,  only  on  the  condition  that 
all  the  honses  and  premises  should  be  put  in 
complete  repair,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  company.  E.  0.  Symons.  ■ 


inspecting  the  system  of  irrigation  in  operation 
there.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  E,  Pritchard, 
C.E.,  borough  surveyor,  who  showed  them  the 
growing  crops,  some  of  which  are  despatched 
twice  a week  to  tho  London  and  Birmingham 
markets;  also  the  grass  lands,  the  plan  for 
distributing  the  sewage  by  means  of  gravitation 
and  the  contour  canals,  and  the  effluent  water 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Avon. 


HALIFAX  CORPORATION. 

The  following  officials  have  recently  been 


appointed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  P,  Borrie, 
the  borough  enginser  and  surveyor,  consequenli 
upon  the  reorganisation  of  his  department.  Mr. 
E.  R.  S.  Escott,  of  the  borough  engineer’s  office, 
to  be  the  district  surveyor  for  Northowram, 
North,  and  Ovenden  wards,  at  a salary  of  1561. 
par  annum.  Mr.  Alfred  Creor,  of  the  town  sur- 
veyor's office,  Birkenhead,  to  be  the  district 
surveyor  for  Southowram  and  Shirooat  wards, 
at  a salary  of  1301.  per  annum.  Mr.  Robert 
Richardson,  of  the  borough  surveyor’s  office, 
South  Shields,  to  be  the  engineering  draughts- 
man, at  a salary  of  1301.  per  annum.  Mr.  Tom 
Sunderland,  of  the  borongh  engineer’s  office,  to 
be  junior  draughtsman  to  assist  Mr.  William 
Wood,  of  the  same  office,  who  is  the  district 
surveyor  for  the  Halifax  Township,  comprising 
West,  Central,  East,  South,  and  Market  wards. 


THE  LATE  M.  DUBAN,  ARCHITECT. 

The  announcement  made  early  in  the  last  ' 
session  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  = 
of  the  death  of  its  distinguished  honorary  fellow, 
M.  Dnban,  will  be  fresh  iu  the  memory  of  most  i 
of  your  readers.  The  Institu'.e  being  now  in 
vacation,  I desire  to  make  known  through  your  i 
columns  to  our  scattered  members  the  intention  : 
of  his  French  colleagues  to  give  a public  funeral  i 
to  their  great  covfrere,  at  which  it  is  desired  i 
that  foreign  architectural  bodies  should  be  re-  i 
presented.  The  funeral  is  to  take  place  at  Paris 
on  the  7th  of  October,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  i 
many  of  our  members  will  bo  travelling  at  that  i 
time,  itis hoped  that  the  Royal  Inatituteof  British 
Architects  may  be  well  represented.  I shall  be 
glad  to  receive  communications  from  any  of  our 
members  who  may  be  disposed  to  attend,  and  i 
to  secure  them  a proper  reception. 

Fred.  P.  Cockeebll,  Hon.  Sec.  R.I.B.A. 


DILAPIDATED  HOMES,  AND  HOW  TO 
MEND  THEM. 


TEACHING  FOR  ARTISTS. 

Sib  Coutts  Lindsay,  in  his  report  on  Paint- 1 
ings  in  Oil  in  the  International  Exhibition,  makes 


Sir, — We  hear  a great  deal  from  time  to  time 
of  the  wretched  and  dilapidated  state  of  the 
places  occupied  by  the  poor  iu  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  building  model  lodging- 
houses,  and  other  means  ; but  I say,  advisedly, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  house  property 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  dilapidation. 

Vestries  and  Local  Boards  can  do  much  to 
compel  the  owners  to  do  their  daty  ; but  while 
those  who  grant  leases  neglect  their  duty,  we 
shall  continue  to  have  dilapidated  homes  for  the 
poor. 

There  is  usually  a clause  in  leases  giving  the 
owner,  be  he  ground-landlord  or  lessee,  power 
to  enter  twice  a year,  or  oftener,  to  view  the 
State  of  repair,  and  give  three  months’  notice, 
Ac.  There  is  also  a covenant  to  keep  in  repair, 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Leamington. — Tho  sewage  of  Leamington  will 
presently,  it  is  said,  be  used  for  irrigation,  on  a 
scale  unequalled  in  the  country.  Lord  Warwick 
has  purchased  the  sewage  of  the  town  for  a term 
of  thirty  years,  at  a rental  of  4501.  per  annum, 
and  has  set  apart  a considerable  portion  of  bia 
estate  near  Warwick  for  its  reception.  This  will 
be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Italian  rye  grass, 
cereal  crops,  roots,  and  vegetables.  By  means 
of  a loan  of  14,0001.  the  Board  have  constructed 
a model  pumping  station  just  outside  the  town, 
from  which  powerful  engines  will  force  the 
sewage  along  maius  up  to  the  sewage  farm, 
about  two  miles  away,  lb  is  expected  that  the 
sewage  farm  on  Lord  Warwick’s  estate  will  be  a 
source  of  profit,  and  a model  for  the  country. 

Birmingham. — A deputation  from  the  Sewage 
Committee  of  Birmingham  have  paid  a visit  to 
the  sewage  farm  at  Warwick  for  the  purpose  of. 


some  remarks  on  a long-felt  want,  which  we 
reprint,  as  entirely  in  accord  with  our  own 
observations  on  former  occasions  : — “ We  are  not 
accustomed  to  pub  our  artizans  bo  work  before 
they  have  become  thorough  masters  of  their 
bools,  and  of  the  method  of  their  work.  In 
higher  spheres  of  life,  the  lawyer  is  obliged  to 
pass  through  a state  of  pupilage  before  he  com- 
mences  the  practice  of  law ; the  doctor,  the 
priest,  and  the  soldier,  all  undergo  a period  ofi 
probation  under  trained  instructors;  our  artist  i 
alone  stumbles  onwards,  without  guidance  or: 
direction.  The  effect  is  the  more  disastrouB. 
because  he,  like  the  musician,  must  unite  a 
dexterity  of  hand  resembling  that  of  the 
mechanic,  with  that  mental  education  of  a 
liberal  profession  which  enables  him  to  see  and 
understand  natare,  and  to  compose  works  ofi 
imagioation  and  art.  Owing  to  this  want  of  an 
early  and  systematic  training,  the  works  of  onn 
greatest  masters  are  often  unequal;  their  draw-f 
ing  and  ooloar  halt  behind  their  conception  in  a 
manner  that  a complete  art -education  would  have  • 
made  impossible.  Through  this  cause  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  our  school  are  falling  to 
pieces,  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  artist  i 
having  been  at  fault  j in  others,  the  colour  flies, : 
the  glazes  change,  the  varnish  cracks,  a thousand  t 
misadventures  arise.  And,  finally,  from  this 
same  cause,  the  school  makes  no  aggregate  i 
advance.  In  the  days  of  Medimval  art  each, 
master  was  the  centre  of  a group  of  pupils.  The 
experience  of  his  life  became  the  possession  of 
his  school;  bis  followers,  in  their  turn,  bore: 
onwards,  and  added  to  the  traditions  he  hadi 
taught,  so  that  the  knowledge  accumulated  fromi 
generation  to  generation  became  the  means  of 
raising  art  to  a height  which  it  has  never  since, 
approached. 

In  conclusion,  I would  urge  all  those  artists  of; 
I oar  own  school  who  appreciate  the  pain  of  an 
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I anaided  Btroggle  with  the  difficulties  of  paint- 
I ing,  but  who  have  themselves  attained  at  last  a 
r complete  knowledge  of  their  profession,  to  devote 
j some  part  of  their  time  to  such  pupils  as  may 
i-seek  their  guidance.  The  schools  of  the  Eoyal 
5 Academy  and  of  the  South  Kensingtou  Museum 
i are  excellent  in  their  way  j the  South  Kensington, 
in  particular,  gives  instructions  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  with  their  various 
offshoots ; but  these  schools  are  nob  capable  of 
guiding  the  student  beyond  the  initiatory  period 
of  his  profession,  after  which  a fostering  hand  is 
urgently  required.” 


; DRY  ROT. 

Bin,— Will  yon  kindly  invite  some  of  yonr  correspond- 
ents to  describe  ihe  syujptoms,  the  cause,  and  the  remedy 
for  dry  rutin  timber?  We  fear  ihat  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  joists  of  a church  in  this  district 
(Bilston),  which  has  been  recently  built. 

CnunCH'WA.EDBNS. 

•«*  Papers  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Jitiilder. 


“MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,” 
LONDON. 

8ih,— I am  much  disappointed  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which  the  building  ab  ihe  corner  of  Victoria-street  and 
the  Poultry  is  being  diatlgured  by  shop-fronts  of  such  a 
character  as  to  greatly  detiact  from  this  otherwise  meri- 
torious building,  1 dad.  on  referring  to  the  descriptioa 
accompanying  the  excelleut  illustration  in  your  number 
for  the  let  of  July,  that  you  stale, — “The  shop-fronts 
I have  been  designed  and  are  being  carried  out  in  keeping 
j with  the  rest  of  the  building." 

I What  can  the  architeota  be  about?  Surely  the  shop- 

tborits  have  not  been  oesigned  nor  carried  out  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  ? The  outliae  and  details, 
I combined  with  blue  facias  and  various-coloured  pilasters, 
J render  them  perfectly  incougruous  with  the  rest  of  the 
( building, 

I I except  from  the  above  charge  of  inoongruity  the  shop* 
1 front  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Mr.  Deroy. 

S.  F. 


HOARDINGS  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
FOOTWAY. 

1 The  Committco  of  Works  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
1 square,  have  considered  the  following  question,  referred 
to  them  from  the  Vestry,  " to  inquire  if  the  erections  in 
I Piccadilly  on  and  over  the  public  way  have  been  licensed 
' by  the  parish,  and  nniier  whut  law  it  is  competent  to  con- 
I vert  the  public  road  into  workshops  and  storehouses  for 
I the  bcnent  of  private  inaividuals," 

1 The  {boarding  in  question  is  at  the  corner  of  Down- 
1 street,  Piccadi  ly,  ana  the  complaint ie  that  a platform  has 
I been  erected  over  the  pavement  for  the  storage  of  bricks, 
large  stones,  &c. 

The  Surveyor  referred  to  the  122nd  section  of  the  Metro- 
1 polis  LoculManugement  Act  respecting  the  licensing  of  a 
I hoarding. 

I Mr.  Baldock  remarked  that  at  the  comer  of  Down- 
1 street  there  was  close  to  the  hoarding  a large  post.  If  a 
I horse  ran  away  and  dashed  against  the  post,  the  whole  of 
1 the  platform  would  very  likely  fall  with  its  contents,  and 
I the  consequences  might  be  latal. 

[ The  Chairman  said  he  considered  hoardings  over  the 
1 footway  objectionable. 

r The  question  stood  adjourned  till  the  next  meeting. 


[ » MAY  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  NEYER 
ALTER  FRIENDSHIP.” 

I Bie, — Having  a-rome-d  Mr.  Rouse’s  ire  by  my  remarks 
in  reference  to  his  quajitities  for  the  work  at  Notting-hill, 
I I most  bear  the  pun-isbable  consequences  thereotl  He 
I charges  me,  however,  with  mis-statements  in  my  letter. 
If  I have  made  any,  they  of  course  will  not  tell  in  my 
favour  in  the  action  which  he  intends  to  bring  against  me 
I in  a “superior  court’’  for  defamation  of  character,— for 
• so  writes  Mr.  Jones  tome  this  week.  I may  perhaps  be 
I allowed  to  state  (in  self-vindication)  that  Mr.  Jones  only 
1 asks  me  to  retract  a small  portion  of  my  letter  and  thus 
I he,  at  all  events,  does  not  deny  that  the  “ Post-card," — 
' t.e.,  the  wrong  fignres,  the  scribbling,  and  the  scrap 
J paper  about  which  1 complained  were  not  mis-statements, 
I and,  if  the  action  ever  comes  to  trial,  1 can  show  that  the 
i quantities  for  fuMy  a JiJth  of  the  work  were  never  taken 
out  by  him  at  all. 

In  the  meantime,  I confirm  my  last  letter  to  yon, — Mr. 
I A.  Rouse  and  Mr.  A.  Jones  notwithstanding. 

Feed.  J.  Geibdle. 

, P.S.— I am  in  total  ignorance  as  to  who  has  been 
! selected  to  carry  ont  the  works;  but  I am  not  the  only 
I builder  who  tendered  curious  enough  to  inquire  who  made 
' the  estimate  fur  the  successful  competitor. 


' THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcadle  - upon  - Tyne.  — The  negotiations 
. opened  by  Mr.  B.  Samuelaon,  M.P.,  with  a view 
I to  the  termination  of  the  strike  at  Newcastle 
had,  owing  to  the  absenoe  of  the  leading  mem- 
beisof  the  Nine  Honrs  League,  made  no  pro- 
gress last  week,  but  were  to  be  resumed.  From 
. the  returns  publithed  by  the  League  it  appears 
that  during  the  fifteen  weeks  that  the  strike  has 
' lasted  6,5C0  or  6,600  engineers  must  have  found 
I employment  either  in  other  trades  or  in  en- 
I gineering  factories  outside  Newcastle.  At  the 
I present  time  there  are  2,100  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon,  the  funds  of  the  aseooiation. 


Meantime,  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike  are 
being  rapidly  filled  np.  At  the  Elswick  Works 
there  are  about  1,500  hands,  about  half  the  usual 
complement,  and  the  other  works  are  equally 
well  supplied.  It  is  expected  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  all  the  factories  will  have  as  many  men 
as  they  can  employ.  Many  foreigners  are  still 
arriving.  The  strike  is  looked  upon  in  the 

town  as  virtually  at  an  end. On  Saturday 

evening  a public  meeting,  convened  by  placard, 
of  the  artizans  and  skilled  workmen  of  the 
metropolis,  took  place  on  Blaokheath,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nine-hours  move- 
ment, and  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
employers  from  obtaining  workmen  to  supplant 
those  men  now  on  strike  in  Newcastle,  as  also  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  their  support.  Some  300 
or  400  persons,  chiefly  composed  of  engineers 
from  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Penn  & Co.,  and 
other  large  engineering  firms  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  London, 
assembled.  They  were,  generally  speaking,  well 
dressed,  and  were  evidently  of  the  superior  class  , 
of  artizans.  Mr.  Wheatley,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Committee  of  Trades,  opened  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Barnes  moved  the  firstreaolution,  "That 
this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  support  the  nine- 
hours  movement  in  the  north  of  England,  be- 
lieving the  same  to  be  an  equitable  request  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  commercially  con- 
sidered, and  in  perfect  consonance  with  all  those 
principles  that  are  conducive  to  the  greatest 
welfare  of  society.”  Mr.  Barnes  denied  the 
assumption  of  the  Newcastle  employers  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  grant  this  concession 
of  one  hour  per  day.  They  had  amassed  im- 
mense wealth  by  the  labour  of  their  workmen  ; 
but,  besides  that,  how  was  it,that  the  employeis 
of  London,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  incur  larger  expenses  in  taking  the  raw 
material  to  their  eatabliahments,  that  they  stood 
at  far  heavier  rents,  and  paid  for  higher  rates 
and  taxes  than  the  northern  employers,  also 
gave  their  employ4s  better  wages,  and  yet  ware 
enabled  to  go  into  the  market  and  compute  with 
the  employers  of  the  north.  Mr.  Morris  seconded 
the  resolution.  He  had  worked  himself  in 
Sunderland,  and  was  prepared  to  state  that 
althoogh  tho  men  there  received  3s.  or  43.  per 
week  more  than  men  who  did  the  same  work  at 
Newcastle,  the  masters  had  really  lost  nothing 
by  the  concession.  Mr.  Wilson  supported  the 
resolution,  and  said  it  was  time  that  labour 
and  capital  should  be  a little  more  equa- 
lised than  it  had  been.  Until  wealth  and 
labour  were  more  evenly  balanced  they  could 
not  expect  to  hope  for  the  end  of  strikes. 
Mr.  Moitershead,  in  supporting  another  of  the 
resolntions,  said  he  hoped  there  was  no  working 
man  in  that  assembly  who  would  degrade  him- 
self by  going  to  Newcastle  to  replace  men  who 
were  on  strike  for  the  nine-hours  movement.  He 
denied  the  argument  of  a portion  of  the  press, 
which  said  that  the  effect  of  granting  this 
diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  to 
reduce  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  reduce  the  social  status  of  the  working 
men  themselves.  Just  the  opposite  was  the 
fact.  If  a man  had  a fair  amount  of  time  appor- 
tioned to  him  for  labour,  he  usually  did  his  work 
well  5 but  overtax  him,  and  the  produce  of  hia 
labour  would  be  sure  to  be  of  inferior  quality  ; 
and  as  to  his  social  condition,  since  the  engi- 
neers’ and  carpenters’  societies  had  succeeded  in 
lessening  the  hours  of  labour,  they  had  become 
the  finest  trade  societies  in  the  country,  whilst 
the  weavers  and  other  trades  of  that  stamp,  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Mottersbead)  himself  belonged,  in 
whichthey  were  compelled  toworklGand  IS  hours 
per  day,  were  the  moat  miserable  in  existence. 
Since  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  ihe  real 
property  of  this  country  had  increased  from 
2, 000,000, OOOZ.  to  6,000, 000, OOOZ.,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  trebled  itself;  but  how  much  had 
wages  increased  with  all  this  wealth  ? Why, 
Mr.  Judkin  had  given  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  that  the  working  man’s  wages  were 
still  363.  per  week,  and  that  was  his  rate  ol 
wage  thirty  years  ago.  Every  man  prodooed  at 
the  present  time  double  the  amount  of  wealth  to 
hia  employer  that  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  have  some  share 
in  those  profits  which  he  produced,  and  which 
he  could  take  in  the  redaction  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  These  and  other  resolntions  in  soppott 
of  the  Newcastle  men  were  ULanimously  passed 
at  this  meeting. 

Leeds. — The  men  employed  at  Messrs.  Akeroyd 
& Sons’,  Harehills  Quarry,  Leeds,  have  struck 
woik,  iheir  employers  having  refused,  in  com- 
pliance with  a notice  given  a week  before,  to 


reduce  the  hours  of  working  from  ten  to  nine 
per  day.  The  tarnouts  number  about  100.  The 
men  employed  at  other  quarries  in  the  district 
have  sent  in  similar  notices.  The  labourera 
who  strnck  work  at  the  Victoria  Foundry,  Leeds, 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  have  returned  to  work 
, on  the  old  terms.  The  strike  is  becoming 
general,  the  men  employed  at  all  the  quarries 
except  two, — Gibton  and  Pottemewton, — having 
struck  work  for  nine  hours  a day.  The  turn- 
outs number  nearly  300.  The  members  of  tho 
Leeds  police  force  are  agitating  for  an  advance 
of  3b.  per  week,  a day’s  leave  of  absence  once  a 
fortnight,  and  service-money ; and  the  Newcastle 
police  have  been  threatening  to  strike. 

Barnsley. — The  whole  of  the  bricklayers  and 
their  labourers  working  in  Barnsley  are  on  strike 
for  a redaction  of  the  working  hours  on  Satur- 
days. At  present  they  give  over  work  at  four 
o’clock,  and  they  now  wish  to  cease  work  at 
noon,  which  will  make  a difference  of  three 
hours  per  week.  Before  the  strike  they  began 
work  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  gav© 
over  at  half-past  five  o’clock  on  each  day  except 
Saturday,  making  52i  working  hours.  If  the 
wishes  of  the  men  were  complied  with,  the 
working  hours  would  be  reduced  to  49^,  which 
the  masters  state  would  be  less  than  in  the 
majoiity  of  places  in  the  country.  The  masters 
have  positively  refused  the  application. 

Lancashire. — An  interesting  account  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Hollond  of  the  beneficial  results 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  labour  from  London 
to  the  operative  districts  of  Lancashire.  All  of 
the  persons  removed  were  pauper  widows  and 
children,  who  were  permanently  on  the  relief 
lists  of  the  Union  in  which  they  resided.  After 
an  expeiionoe  of  only  a few  weeks,  these  families 
are  now  earning  an  average  of  238.  a week. 
Sneh  a result  is  highly  satisfactory  to  tbos© 
engaged  in  the  transfer  of  labour,  and  if  all  th© 
unemployed  of  the  metropolis  could  be  dealt 
with  iu  the  same  way,  migration  would  certainly 
be  preferred  to  emigration. 

Brussels. — The  large  engineering  firms  have 
closed  their  workshops  in  pursuance  of  a resolvo 
previonsly  announced.  Considerable  bodies  of 
workmen  on  strike  are  parading  the  streets.  The 
engineers  on  strike  demand  that 'the  day’s 
woik  shall  be  ten  hoars, — chat  is  to  say,  eleven 
and  a half,  with  an  hour  and  a half  for  dinner,— 
and  that  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  double 
rates.  The  strike  commenced  in  one  large  fac- 
tory, the  men  continning  to  work  in  three  others, 
and  avowing  their  intention  of  supporting  those 
on  strike.  As  soon  as  one  firm  had  agreed  to 
the  workmen’s  terms,  the  men  employed  in 
another  were  to  strike,  so  that  all  the  differenb 
employers  were  to  be  compelled  in  turn  to  yield. 
The  masters  were  thus  compelled,  in  self  defence, 
to  lock  ont  thoBo  willing  to  work,  and  have  don© 
so  accordingly. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wootton  Bassett. — The  church  of  Wootton, 
which  has  for  a long  time  past  been  under  the 
process  of  restoration,  has  been  re-opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  restoration  is  ex- 
tensive, both  as  regards  the  exterior  and  in. 
terior,  and  a sonth  aisle  and  chancel  have  been 
added  to  the  origiual  building.  To  a great  ex- 
tent the  original  design  of  the  church,  namely, 
that  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  has  been  adhered 
to  throughout  the  whole  of  the  improvements, 
alterations,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
which  was  originally  of  a perpendicular  style, 
but  now  it  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  iu  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture.  The  navo  has 
been  restored,  but  no  alteratiou  from  its  original 
style  can  be  observed.  The  architect  has  in- 
serted as  little  as  possible  of  modern  work. 
The  nave  windows  have  been  restored  with  new 
mullions,  and  filled  in  with  cathedral  glass.  An 
embattled  parapet  has  been  added  to  the  porch, 
which  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  the 
original  windows  have  been  restored.  A south 
aisle,  in  the  Decorated  period  of  architecture, 
baa  been  added  to  the  churcb,  and  also  a com- 
modious vestry.  There  have  also  been  added 
two  stained  windows,  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  east  window,  which  consists  of  three 
lights  and  tracery,  is  of  the  very  Early  Decorated 
period  of  architecture.  The  artist  has  chosen 
for  the  treatment  of  the  main  lights  two  rows 
of  subjects;  the  larger  and  upper  one  contain- 
ing three  of  the  principal  events  of  oor  Lord  0 
life,  and  the  lower  ones  three  other  scenes  con- 
nected with  thoES  above.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  upper  part  of  the  lights  are  as 
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follow:— The  dexter  light,  St.  John  Baptising 
onr  Lord  in  the  Jordan  5 centre  light, _ the 
Crucifixion  of  onr  Lord,  St.  John  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  standing  on  either  side  of  the  cross,  and 
Mary  llagdalene  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross;  and  in  the  sinister  light  onr  Lord  is  re- 
presented rising  from  the  tomb,  bearing  m His 
hand  the  banner  of  the  cross— and  below  are 
the  soldiers  sleeping,  or  in  the  attitude  of  fear. 
The  lower  subjects  are:  beneath  the  baptistn, 
the  Temptation  of  our  Lord.  Under  the  Crnoi- 
fixion  is  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Beneath  the  Kesnrrection,  is  the  appearance  ot 
our  Lord  in  the  Garden  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  heads  of  the  lights  are  occupied  with  a 
canopy,  in  keeping  with  the  general  design  of 
the  window  ; and  the  lights  are  snrronnded  with 
colours  peculiar  to  the  works  of  this  Early  period 
of  architecture.  The  tracery  is  occupied  with 
lamenting  angels,  and  angels  bearing  the  sun  and 
moon — as  accompaniments  of  the  crucifixion; 
and  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  window  is  repre- 
sented  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  is  also  of  three  lights,  with  tracery 
above,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  lights  and  its 
comparative  length  have  made  it  a suitable  win- 
dow for  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  At  the  foot  of  the 
window,  and  extending  through  the  three  lights, 
is  the  recumbent  figure  of  Jesse,  and  from  his 
loins  springs  the  mystical  tree,  bearing  on  its 
branches  representative  kings  from  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord.  The  porch,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular, has  a vaulted  roof,  and  over  the  door  is 
the  niche  which  at  one  time  contained  the  image 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated, 
but  it  has  now  disappeared,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  saint  it  was.  The  entrance  to  the 
church  is  laid  with  plain  hard  tiles,  and  the 
church  aisles  are  paved  with  the  same  material, 
but  of  a superior  kind.  The  original  pillars 
still  exist,  though  scraped  down,  and  restored 
where  necessary,  but  the  pillars  of  the  sonth 
aisle  are  entirely  new.  The  mnllions  of  the 
windows  have  been  scraped  and  restored, 
throughout  the  church.  The  roof  has  been 
cleaned,  restored,  and  decorated.  The  ground 
colour  is  that  of  a dark  red,  upon  which  are 
mounted  yellow  stars.  The  aoraeu  is  of  oak, 
worked  in  an  artistic  manner.  The  reredos  at 
the  back  of  the  altar  is  9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  and  repre- 
sents the  adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  three 
Eastern  Kings.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  Earp, 
of  Loudon,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Street,  who 
was  architect.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Swindon,  was 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  Wyckham  was  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  chancel  pavement  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Newman,  of  Minchinhampton,  and  the  gas- 
fi'.tings  were  by  Messrs.  Potter  & Son,  London. 
M''.  Haden  supplied  the  heating  apparatus. 

Haltwhistle.—A.hcr  undergoing  a restoration 
at  a cost  of  2,500J.,  the  ancient  church  of  the 
parish  of  Haltwhistle  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  worship,  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

ATnaresbro’.— Considerable  progress  has  now 
been  made  with  the  parish  church  restoration  ; 
but  owing  to  a dispute  as  to  the  legality  of  re- 
moving certain  galleries  and  other  sittings,  the 
carpenters  have  bad  to  leave  off  work  for  the 
present,  and  nothing  more  can  be  done  in  that 
department  until  some  amicable  arrangement 
has  been  come  to  by  contending  parties.  The 
subscriptions  now  amount  to  about  2,5601.  The 
contract,  with  extras,  is  put  down  at2,7l7I.  The 
church  generally  has  been  found  in  a worse 
state  of  decay  than  was  expected,  the  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  tower  being  in  a very  dilapidated 
state,  involving  considerable  additional  outlay  to 
render  them  perfect  and  safe.  The  heating  and 
lighting  of  the  church,  the  re-erection  of  the 
organ,  and  sundry  additional  expenses  in  carrying 
out  a large  work  of  this  kind,  will  raise  the  total 
cost  to  not  less  than  3,3001.,  leaving  7501.  yet  to 
be  raised. 

Witney. — The  restoration  of  Ducklington 
Church  is  contemplated.  Mr.  Bruton,  of  Oxford, 
architect,  estimates  that  7001.  will  be  required 
for  the  purpose.  The  amount  necessary  for  the 
renovation  of  the  chancel  will  be  obtained  partly 
by  a loan  from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  and  partly 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  rector  has 
already  collected  501.  for  the  purpose. 

Brent  (Devon). — The  parish  Church  of  South 
Brent  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  after  a restoration,  which  has  been  in 
progress  more  than  twelve  months.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  side  aisles,  north  and  sonth  transepts,  and 
chancel,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end,  and 
adjoining  ib  a vestry,  formerly  a part  of  an 
earlier  church.  The  building  is  chiefly  Late 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with,  however, 


Early  English  remains  at  the  west  end.  The 
restoration  of  the  building  has  brought  to  light 
many  architectural  features  which  had  been 
concealed  for  centuries  under  numerous  coats  of 
plaster  and  whitewash.  Internally,  the  roofs, 
walls,  piers,  and  arches  presented  a dreary 
waste  of  whitewash ; and  externally,  the  walls 
were  disfigured  with  rude  slating  and  plaster, 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  patched  with  cement 
and  wood,  and  the  tower  covered  with  slapdash. 
The  roofs  were  hopelessly  rotten,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  new  ones  of  Memel.  The  whole  of 
the  internal  plastering  has  been  removed,  and 
the  masonry  thronghout  has  been  scraped,  re- 
paired, and  pointed,  plastering  being  nowhere 
used  as  a covering,  inside  or  oat,  except  over  a 
small  portion  of  the  plain  masonry  at  the  west 
end,  where  the  stones  were  extremely  small  and 
rough.  A great  deal  of  the  stonework  of  the 
windows  has  been  renewed,  the  original  form  of 
tracery  having  been  preserved,  and  the  old 
stone,  where  sound,  worked  in.  Open  benches 
of  pitch  pine  have  replaced  the  former  high  and 
square  enclosed  pews.  The  sedilia  and  piscina 
in  the  chancel,  whioh  had  been  partially 
destroyed  and  blocked  up,  have  been  opened 
and  restored  to  their  original  beauty.  The 
piscina  also  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  (where 
was  an  altar  to  “Onr  Lady”)  and  the  stonp 
withiu  the  south  porch  have  been  opened.  Built 
into  these  niches  and  recesses,  blocked  up  either 
at  the  fieformation  or  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  were  found  some  fragments  of  a 
life-size  recumbent  effigy  and  high  tomb  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the 
original  colours, — vermilion,  emerald,  and  gold, 

— on  them.  The  removal  of  the  west  “ singers’  ” 
gallery  has  disclosed  a Late  Norman  tower-arch  ; 
and  in  the  farther  restoration  of  the  tower  it  has 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  this  structure, 
which  is  Norman,  excepting  the  top  stage,  was 
originally  the  central  tower  of  a cruciform 
Norman  church,  of  which  the  curious  old  build- 
ing on  the  south  side,  now  used  as  a vestry,  was 
a transept.  To  arobseologists,  therefore,  this 
part  of  the  restored  building  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  chancel  is  laid  with  ornamental 
tiles,  supplied  by  Mr.  Minton  Taylor,  and  the  nave 
and  transept  passages  with  the  Poole  Pottery 
Company’s  tiles.  The  new  pnlpit  is  of  Bath 
stone,  with  diaper  carving  on  its  five  sides. 
The  chancel  stalls  and  reading  desks  are  of 
pitch  pine,  with  carved  poppy-heads,  and  the 
saorarium  is  fitted  with  a carved  oak  altar  table 
and  altar  rails.  The  whole  of  the  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hine,  of  Plymouth, 
architect,  by  Mr.  Pethicb,  of  Plymouth,  con- 
tractor. The  windows  are  filled  with  cathedral 
glass,  with  the  exception  of  a two  light  decorated 
window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which 
is  a memorial  window  put  in  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  illustrates  the 
parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  is  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of 
Covent  Garden.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
heating  the  church  with  hot  water  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Marshall,  of  Plymouth.  The  total  cost  of  the 
restoration  will  be  under  1,9001. 

Bristol. — The  restoration  of  the  fine  old  his- 
torical city  edifice,  the  Temple  Church,  being 
contemplated,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  have 
taken  a practical  step  towards  carrying  onb  the 
project,  and  are  able  to  make  a beginning  with 
promised  snbsoriptions  of  1,0001.  “ But  as  at 
least  7,0001.,”  says  the  looal  Times,  “ will  be 
required  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  they  are 
bound  to  look  to  the  citizens  at  large  for  the  same 
liberal  support  which  the  latter  have  given  to 
kindred  undertakings,  in  the  Cathedral,  St.  Mary 
Eedcliff,  St.  Stephen’s,  &o.  Next  to  the 
Cathedral  and  St.  Mary  Eedcliff,  Temple  is  the 
most  remarkable  sacred  edifice  in  this ‘city  of 
churches.’  Ib  bears  on  a portion  of  it  the 
manifest  stamp  of  the  peonliar  architecture 
whioh  characterised  the  structures  raised  by  the 
Order  of  Knights  Templar;  and  in  the  work 
that  is  about  to  be  done  we  believe  care  will  be 
taken  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  dia- 
tingnishing  style.  In  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary 
Eedcliff,  the  Cathedral,  &o.,  we  have  recognised 
the  duty  and  policy  of  preserving  from  decay 
onr  best  ecclesiastical  monuments,  and  we  are 
sure  that  Temple  is  also  worthy  to  be  maintained 
in  a condition  befitting  the  parish  church  of  a 
historic  and  ancient  part  of  Bristol.” 

Litlleover,— On  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  parish  church,  whioh  has  undergone  con- 
siderable improvements,  was  formally  re-opened. 
A new  organ-chamber  has  been  built,  and  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  laid  with  encaustic 


tiles,  is  now  arranged  for  the  choir.  The  steps 
to  the  altar  and  the  foot-pace  are  of  Derbyshire 
fossil  marble.  A reredos  of  Caen  stone  and 
alabaster,  inlaid  with  Derbyshire  marbles  and 
spar,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Derby, 
who  has  also  in  hand  for  the  church  a new 
pulpit,  also  of  Caen  atone  and  alabaster.  Several 
special  gifts  have  been  made,  among  whioh  we 
may  notice  three  windows  of  stained  glass,  one 
by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  two  by 
Powell,  of  London,  and  a lectern  of  brass.  The 
ancient  font  has  been  removed  to  another  posi- 
tion, and  rests  on  a block  of  alabaster.  The 
arohiteot  employed  was  Mr.  F.  J,  Kobinaon,  of 
Derby,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Slater.  The  whole  of  the  seats  and  roof 
of  the  church  have  been  varnished,  and  the 
chancel  roof  has  been  decorated  in  gold  and 
colours  by  Mr.  Cantrill. 

Farninghayn. — The  restoration  of  Farningham 
Church,  which  has  been  in  process  about  three 
months,  is  now  approaching  completion.  Mr. 
W.  Gumbroll,  of  Dartford,  is  the  builder;  Mr. 
Christian  the  architect. 

Berhy.—Oa  the  Feast  of  Bartholomew  the 
parish  Church  of  Littleover,  which  has  under- 
gone considerable  improvement,  was  formally 
reopened.  A new  organ-chamber  has  been  bnilt, 
and  the  chancel,  whioh  has  been  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  is  now  arranged  for  the  choir. 
The  steps  to  the  altar  and  the  foot-pace  are  of 
Derby  fossil  marble.  A reredos,  of  Caen  stone 
and  alabaster,  inlaid  with  Derby  marbles  and 
spar,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Derby,  who 
baa  also  in  hand  a new  pulpit  of  Caen  stone  and 
alabaster.  Several  special  gifts  have  been  made, 
among  which  are  three  stained-glass  windows, 
one  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  two  by 
Powell,  of  London.  The  ancient  font  has  been 
removed  to  a better  position,  and  rests  on  a 
massive  block  of  alabaster.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Stevens  & Eobinson,  of  Derby.  Messrs. 
Stators  were  the  contractors ; and  the  decora- 
tions in  gold  and  colours  were  done  by  Mr. 
Cantril. 

Leicester.— Some  time  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  the  upper  portion  of  the  spire  of  St.  Mary  s 
Cbnroh  was  in  a sha'.tered  and  dangerous  condi- 
tion. A scaffold  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  it,  and  for  doing  snoh  restorations  and 
repairs  as  might  be  found  to  be  needful.  Mr.  J. 
Goddard,  of  Leicester,  architect,  was  appointed 
to  make  a general  survey,  and  to  report  thereon. 
From  his  report  the  apex  portion  of  the  spire 
has  been  restored  in  new  Hollington  stone : 
portions  of  the  spire  have  been  repaired,  the 
whole  pointed  down,  and  the  pinnacles  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  tower,  erected  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Broadbent,  have  been 
modified,  and  some  necessary  repairs  done  to 
them.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
William  Neale  & Sons,  masons,  &c.  of  Leicester. 

The  top  stone  and  weathercock  of  the  spire 

to  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Belgrave-gate,  has  been 
fixed.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  June  12tb, 
and  the  last  on  September  8th.  The  height 
from  ground  floor  to  top  of  vane  is  about  180  ft., 
so  that  the  spire  can  be  viewed  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  town.  The  donor  was  Mr.  W.  Perry 
Herrick,  of  Beaumanor  Park,  Loughborough. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of 
London;  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Osborne, 
Brothers,  of  Leicester. 

Horsham.—St.  Mark’s  Church,  which  is  called 
the  district  church  of  St.  Mark,  Horsham,  is  at 
present  nndergoiog  considerable  alterations  and 
improvements,  and  is  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a tower  and  spire,  and  a new  south 
aisle,  &c.,  the  expense  of  whioh  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  Eev.  Alexander  Bridges,  of  Beddington 
Park,  who  was  the  former  incambent.  The 
church  is  built  of  looal  sandstone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  is  designed  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style.  The  architects  for 
the  present  works  are  Messrs.  E.  Haberehon  & 
Brock,  of  London.  The  additions  are  being 
carried  out  under  a contract  by  Mr.  William 
Shearburn,  of  Dorking,  builder.  The  cost  of 
the  works  now  in  operation  amounts  to  between 
3,0001.  and  4,000Z.,  but  some  farther  improve- 
ments are  in  contemplation.  The  tower  from 
whioh  the  spire  will  spring  has  already  been 
carried  np  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  from  the 
base.  The  top  of  the  spire  when  completed 
will  be  aboot  135  ft.  from  the  gronnd. 

Buxted. — The  nowohnroh  at  Hurabwood  has 
been  consecrated.  The  plans  were  provided  by 
Mr.  Christian,  of  London,  architect.  Mr.  Lulham, 
builder  to  Colonel  Harconrb,  carried  oat  the 
plans.  The  chnrch  stands  on  a gentle  westerly 
.slope,  about  half  way  between  Uokfield  and 
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J'OwboroQgh,  a third  of  a mile  north  of  the  old 
‘•aypolo  Ion.  The  material  is  native  stone,  and 
[ e roof  is  of  red  tiles,  relieved  by  a bell  gable 
er  the  chancel  arch.  The  style  is  Early 
iiglish.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  north 
de,  and  apsidal  chancel.  The  roof  is  of  open 
al,  plastered  between  the  rafters;  and  the 
jtiogs,  pnlpit,  reading-desk,  and  sittiogs,  are 
k'  stained  deal.  Four  steps  lead  up  to  the 
Jancel,  which  is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles, 
ne  altar  is  of  stone,  carved  and  embellished. 
Oie  cost  of  the  fabric  and  ground  is  estimated 
0 3,0001.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  will  be  de- 
itiyed  by  Colonel  and  Lady  Catherine  Harcoart. 


AOMA.N  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Stanhroo'k. — The  now  chnrob  of  the  Benedictine 
>bey,  Stanbrook,  near  Woroester,  has  been 
nsecrated.  The  chnrch  is  but  a first  instal- 
ent  of  the  new  Abbey  buildings,  which,  when 
lished,  are  to  accommodate  100  religions  per- 
ns, with  apartments  for  the  same  number  of 
lUng  ladies,  who  will  receive  their  education  in 
is  now  establishment  under  the  direction  of 
6 nuns.  The  interior  of  the  new  church  con- 
ins  every  feature  of  a monastio  chnrch  of  the 
iddle  Ages.  The  stalls  and  choir  screens  are 
New  Zealand  satinwood,  artistically  carved, 
le  organ-case  was  carved  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
rindley,  the  spandrels  being  filled  with  angels 
the  style  of  the  Nuremburg  work  of  the 
teenth  century.  The  altars,  by  Messrs.  Morley 
Boulton,  are  pieces  of  stone  carving.  The 
ivement,  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Taylor,  & Co.,  is 
)mpoBed  of  rich  marbles,  interspersed  with 
icaustic  tiles,  with  emblems  appertaining  to 
e Benedictine  order.  The  chancel  rood  and 
t|ireen,  by  Mr.  Hardman  Powell,  are  wrought  in 
J3n.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
of  Caen  stone,  the  exterior  of  Bath  and  brick, 
le  western  tower  is  of  great  size.  The  building 
ill  cost  about  10,0001.,  and  is  executed  from 
e designs  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 


teSENTING  OHGEOH  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Livei'pool. — Fabius  Baptist  chapel,  at  Everton, 
kS  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  new 
tapel  is  an  unpretending  buildiag,  the  style 
loptod  being  that  of  Northern  Italy,  oo'our 
ling  used  by  having  rad  pressed  bricks  in  front, 
ith  white  brick  dressings.  Several  new  fea- 
tres  have  been  introduced  by  the  architect, 
)th  externally  and  internally.  The  interior  is 
;ted  with  open  seats,  of  pitch-pine  stained  and 
vrnished  ; the  platform,  with  rostrum,  is  also 
'pitch-pine,  arcaded  j the  shafts  of  the  columns 
jsing  stained  of  a darker  tint  to  look  like  rose- 

food.  The  baptistery  is  in  front  of  it,  and  is 
ned  with  white  glazed  encaustic  tiles,  relieved 
itb  a border  of  buff  and  red,  to  form  panels. 

is  not  seen  except  when  in  use,  the  space 
jsing  required  for  the  choir.  There  are  three 
arge  vestries  at  the  back,  with  cloak-rooms, 
Jo. ; also  a sobool-room  above  them,  which  will 
roommodate  about  200  children,  with  separate 
Ltrance  from  the  side  of  the  chapel.  These 
poms  are  warmed  by  open  fireplaces.  The 
jhapel  is  heated  by  one  of  Blake’s  patent  hygro- 
lietrio  warm-air  apparatus  under  one  of  the 
lesfries.  There  are  eight  gas  pendants,  eaoh 
(aving  eighteen  lights  iu  trios,  suspended  from 
•le  queen-bolts  of  the  roof  principals.  The  roof 
(eing  an  open  one,  the  main  timbers  are  stained 
nd  varnished,  with  a white  plaster  ceiling  on 
16  nnder-sido  of  the  spars,  the  walla  being 
»lonred  a warm  lilac  tint.  The  chapel  is 
rrangel  to  accommodate  about  550  persons  on 
ae  ground  floor,  and  it  is  high  enough  to  admit 
f galleries  being  erected  when  required,  so  as 
ij  give,  ultimately,  seat-room  for  1,000  persons, 
'he  coat  of  all  the  buildings  is  about  2,2001. 
'lf  this  about  one-half  has  been  raised  by  volun- 
ary  contributions.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Wil- 
on  Penney,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  also  the 
iTohitect  engaged  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Con- 
gregational chapel,  Chadwick-monnt,  which  was 
jfi-opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
milder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  also  of  Liver- 
lool. 

IFaZfcZei/. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Wesleyan 
bapel  has  been  laid,  at  Walkley.  The  site  of 
he  proposed  building,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
ireotion,  is  situated  in  Prospect-street.  The 
bjeot  of  the  promoters  of  the  building  is  to  pro- 
ide  a place  of  worship,  so  oonabructed  as  also  to 
dmit  of  its  being  used  for  both  day  and  Sunday 


schools.  The  site  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Wood, 
and  there  will  be  suffioienb  space  left  on  which 
to  build  a separate  ohapel,  shonld  the  necessity 
arise  for  doing  so  at  any  future  time.  The 
edifice  will  be  after  the  Gothic  style,  with  a rook- 
faced  front,  the  stone  being  obtained  from 
Crookes.  The  measurements  are  47  ft.  by  30  ft., 
with  a high-pitched  roof,  23  ft.  from  the  floor 
inside.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  esti- 
mated at  6001.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  is  the  arebi- 
teob,  Mr.  Butler  tho  mason,  and  Mr.  J.  Robertson, 
the  joiner. 

Boivling. — Prospect  Methodist  Chapel,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1870,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  ohapel  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
and  has  cost  about  4,0001.  'Towards  this  snm, 
about  2,5001.  have  already  been  raised.  Beneath 
the  building  Sunday-schools  are  situated,  in 
which  accommodation  is  provided  for  500.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper,  Brad- 
ford. When  the  building  was  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, it  was  found  that  a pit-bill,  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  windows  of  the  schools,  would 
seriously  tend  to  exclude  the  light.  The  teachers 
and  scholars  (having  obtained  the  necessary 
permission  from  the  owner  of  the  land)  at  onoe 
oommenced,  themselves,  to  remove  this  obstruc- 
tion. They  succeeded,  after  a period  of  bard 
work,  in  making  a good  road,  on  which  the 
scholars  living  in  Hall-lane  and  neighbonrhood 
conld  approach  the  schools  and  ohapel.  It  is 
oaloulated  that  when,  by  these  praiseworthy  en- 
deavours, the  obstruebioo  referred  to  is  removed, 
a saving  of  abonb  2001.  will  have  been  effected. 

Middleton-in-Teesdale,  — The  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Middleton-in-Teesdale  has  been  opened. 
The  edifice  is  52  fo.  by  40  ft.  in  the  clear,  and 
27  ft.  6 in.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  There  are  two 
vestries  behind,  over  which  is  a sobool-room,  and 
undernoath  a basement  for  heating  purposes. 
Tho  style  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian.  There 
are  galleries  giving  acoommodation  to  350  per- 
sons, and  having  a recess  at  the  north  end  for  an 
organ.  The  floor  of  the  chapel  will  seat  about 
the  same  number.  All  the  pews  are  open.  The 
rostrum  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a polpit  or 
platform,  at  missionary  and  similar  meetings. 
The  oeiliog,  which  is  plain,  is  surrounded  by  a 
oornice.  Two  large  centre  flowers  assist  the 
ventilation,  and  from  them  are  suspended  two 
chandeliers,  eaoh  giving  thirty-three  jets  of  gas. . 
Standards  give  light  under  the  galleries.  The 
chapel  is  heated  by  Lewis’s  patent.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Ranger,  of  Lewes,  Sussex.  Messrs. 
J.  & R.  Walton  were  the  masons,  Mr,  Readshaw 
the  joiner,  Mr.  Brown  the  plumber  and  glazier, 
and  Mr.  Bell  the  painter.  The  entire  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  but  inoluding  gratnitoua 
labour,  will  be  about  21.  per  sitting. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Hull, — The  Hull  Banking  Company’s  new 
premises  are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Silver- 
street  and  Lowgate.  The  bnilding  is  of  An- 
casber  stone,  three  stories  in  height  above  the 
basement,  and  is  of  Italian  type.  The  street 
facades  exhibit  three  orders  of  pilasters  and 
carved  capitals,  and  in  eaoh  story  are  recessed 
arched-headed  windows  of  plate-glass.  The 
whole  is  terminated  by  a cornioe  with  consoles, 
and  balnstraded  parapet  above  the  eaves  of  the 
roof.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  banking- 
office  is  in  the  splayed  angle  at  the  jnnotion  of 
the  two  streets,  there  being  to  the  doorway  an 
arohed  stone  canopy  with  panelled  sofflb,  sup- 
ported on  polished  columns  of  grey  Aberdeen 
granite,  with  carved  capitals  and  other  orna- 
mental features.  The  banking  • office  and 
manager’s  room  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor,  the  former  being  a lofty  apartment 
about  42  ft.  by  40  ft.  Ifs  walls  are  relieved  with 
pilasters  and  arouation  correspondent  with  the 
windows  on  the  opposite  sides.  The  ceiling  has 
a cornice  with  modillions,  and  is  divided  into 
five  compartments  with  ornamental  circnlar 
panels,  one  of  which  is  open,  and  surmounted  by 
a domioal  skylight  of  plate-glass.  In  the  central 
panel  is  fixed  a snn-burner,  from  which  is  a 
ventilating  shafe  carried  np  through  the  roof  of 
the  building.  The  floor  in  the  publio  space  will 
be  of  Minton’s  tiles.  The  basement  story 
extends  over  the  whole  area  of  the  site,  and  is 
divided  into  fire-proof  strong  rooms,  with  Chubb 
& Son’s  fittings.  There  are  also  lavatories  and 
other  necessary  offices,  and  a lift  or  hoisting 
machine  communicating  with  the  banking-office 
above.  The  first  and  second  floors  comprise  a 
directors’  board- room  and  a residence  for  the 


principal  cashier.  The  arebiteob  is  Mr.  William 
Botterill,  of  this  town  ; the  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  James  Griffiths;  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Mnsgrave. 


goolts 

Geometry  and  Drawing, 

A Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Analytical  Geo- 
metry and  Conic  Sections.  By  James  Hann, 
New  edition,  re-written  and  enlarged,  by  J.  R. 
Young.  London  : Lockwood  & Co. 
Mathematical  Instruments.  Enlarged  edition. 
Vol.  I.  Drawing  and  Measuring  Instrnments. 
By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  Lockwood  & Co. 
The  Workman’s  Manual  of  Engineering  Draw- 
ing. By  John  Maxton,  Engineer.  Lockwood 
& Co. 

There  is  now  surely  a anffioient  variety  of  works 
on  geometry  and  drawing  among  which  to 
ohoose  even  for  all  modern  requirements  : some 
may  suit  one  taste  and  some  another,  bub  there 
is  generally  something  special  in  each  that  is 
recommendatory  of  it  in  particnlar. 

Students  of  the  first  of  these  treatises  are 
expected  to  bring  to  the  nse  of  it  a previous 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  algebra  and 
of  plane  trigonometry,  particularly  of  the  for. 
mer.  But  little  of  the  original  work  of  Hann 
has  been  retained  in  this  treatise,  which  has 
been  rewritten  on  Hann's  plan,  but  without 
negligence.  The  present  editor  or  author  was 
formerly  professor  of  mathematics  in  Belfast 
College. 

The  treatise  on  drawing  and  measuring  in. 
straments,  as  first  published  in  1849,  is  in  use 
oontinnonsly  in  Government  military  and  naval 
schools,  and  forms,  by  authority,  part  of  a 
midshipman’s  kit:  it  is  stereotyped,  and  can 
still,  of  course,  be  had ; bub  it  has  here  been 
entirely  re-written,  with  special  reference  to 
recent  improvements  in  mathematical  instru- 
ments. 

The  object  of  the  third  of  the  treatises  under 
notice  is  to  enable  the  working  engineer  to 
instruct  himself  in  an  important  branch  of  his 
bueiuesB, — that  of  engineering  drawing.  The 
latter  part  of  the  volume,  moreover,  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  general  student.  The  author, 
Mr.  Maxton,  is  instrnotor  in  engineering  draw* 
ing,  at  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Arohitecture 
and  Marine  Engineering,  South  Kensington, 


A Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  the  Con- 
struction of  Bridges,  Girders,  Roofs,  and  other 
IVorfcs.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  London ; 
Lookwood  & Co.  1871. 

This  treatise  is  arranged  for  the  special  nse  of 
practical  mechanics,  all  mathematical  iormulm 
and  symbols  being  exolnded.  It  is  intended 
to  show  the  principles  upon  which  iron  stme- 
turea  are  designed,  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  There  are  nume* 
rons  illustrations.  The  author,  who  is  a past- 
president  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society,  has  given  several  years’  oonsidoration 
to  the  special  object  he  had  in  view,  as  he 
has  found  that  the  great  proficiency  in  matbe- 
mabicB  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of 
more  elaborate  treatises  on  girders,  roofs, 
&a.,  baa  rendered  such  works  unsatisfactory 
to  the  great  bulk  of  engineering  students,  and 
useless  bo  artizans. 


Suntc7i.es  and  Crossings.  By  William  Donaldson, 
C.E.  London  : Spon.  1871. 

This  volume  contains  formate  for  ascertaining  the 
angles  of  orossings,  the  lengths  of  switches,  and 
the  distances  of  the  points  of  the  crossings  and 
the  heels  of  the  switches  from  the  springing  of 
the  curve.  A symbol  is  nsed  to  denote  every 
element,  so  that  the  formate  will  be  applicable 
to  every  gauge  and  to  every  section  of  rail.  All 
the  ordinary  cases  of  junctions,  three-throws, 
oross-over,  and  through  roads  are  diacussed. 


VARIORUM. 

Fraser's  Magazine  for  September  contains 
a sadly  instructive  though  amusing  paper,  titled 
“ Jottings  from  an  Examiner’s  Note-book.”  Of 
course  the  examiner  does  not  reveal  his  exact 
position  nor  the  whereabouts  of  candidates  oxa* 
mined.  He  says:  — "If  schoolmasters,  and 
anzions  parents  and  guardians  are  wise  they  will 
do  well  enough  to  think  much  of  the  ‘-logiea 
(or  ‘ -ologies,’  as  they  are  called)  and  the  higher 
‘ currionlum,’  as  it  is  the  affectation  to  name  the 
more  advanced  course  of  construction  j bub  they 
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will  do  better  to  think  more  of  the  hnmbler  ele- 
ments, the  three  It’s,  of  which  we  talk  bo  mach 
for  the  poor,  and  think  so  little,  till  too  late,  for 
the  children  of  the  richer  classes  of  society.” 
This  neglect,  he  declares,  is  so  remarkable  that 
a competition  between  an  average  number  of 
Eton  or  Harrow  boys  with  an  equal  number 
from  national  or  other  schools  patronised  ^ by 
artizans  and  operatives  wonld  be  decided  against 
the  former  in  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  the  way,  in 
the  examiner’s  own  remarks  jnst  quoted,  as  the 
expression  “the  three  R’s”  is  plural,  would 
not  the  apostrophe,  which  usually  implies  or 
signifies  the  pcssessive  case,  be  better  omitted  in 
Ea  ? Strictly  speaking,  too,  this  is  not  the  only 

qneationable  grammar  in  the  quotation. 

“ The  American  Chemist.  New  York.  Vol.  II. 
No.  2.”  This  monthly  journal  of  theoretical, 
analytical,  and  technical  chemistry,  contains 
much  useful  matter  of  its  kind.  The  first  paper 
in  the  number  under  notice  is  on  the  “ Indus- 
trial Production  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  other 
Elements.”  There  are  also  articles  on  soluble 
glass,  on  the  treatment  of  organic  substances  for 
preservation  and  purification  of  atmospheric  air, 
on  the  preservation  of  meat,  and  numerous 
others,  besides  chemical  notes,  patents,  &c. 


glisrcllanta. 

The  Workiog:  Men’s  College,  ^5,  Great 
Ormonh-street.  — The  programme  for  the 
new  term  has  just  been  issued.  It  comprises 
elementary  and  advanced  classes  in  every 
branch  of  study.  In  Art  there  are  six  classes, 
the  Life  class  being  visited  by  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickenson  and  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  with  a special 
course  in  Perspective  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Brewer. 
In  Euglish  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Litera- 
ture there  are  six  classes ; in  Prencb,  seven;  in 
German,  four;  in  Latin,  four;  and  in  Greek, 
two.  The  Mathematical  division  contains 
classes  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Trigonometry.  There  is  also  a class  in  Book- 
keeping, and,  for  students  who  desire  the 
elements  of  grammar,  with  advanced  reading, 
&o.,  a special  elementary  class.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  conrses  of  lectnres  in  Bible 
History,  English  History,  or  the  History  of  the 
German  Empire,  on  Law,  in  English  Literature, 
in  Geography,  in  Geology,  and  in  Physiology, — 
the  lecturers  being  Mr.  S.  Eawson  Gardiner, 
Mr.  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. ; Mr.  Walter  Braitb- 
waite,  M.A. ; the  Kev.  Llewelyn  D.  Bevan,  LL.B. ; 
Mr.  Jean  Reinhardt,  B.Sc. ; Mr.  J.  Logan  Lobley, 
F.G.8.,  F.E.G.S. ; and  Mr.  J.  Beswick  Perrin, 
M.S.C.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
at  King’s  College.  The  Saturday  General  Lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Flower, 
F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Eojal  College 
of  Surgeons  ; Mr.  James  Gairdner,  of  the  Record 
Office,  &o.  The  Principal,  the  Rev.  Professor 
Maurice,  will  address  the  stadents  at  the  opening 
of  the  term,  on  the  2nd  proximo, 

Mr.  Ztnskln’s  Drawing  Scbools. — Mr. 
Euskin,  in  “Fora  Clavigera  ” for  September, 
describes  the  new  endowment  be  has  in  hand  ; — 
“ The  final  result  of  the  edncation  I want  yon 
to  give  yonr  children,”  he  says  to  working  men, 
“ will  be  in  a few  words  this.  They  will  know 
what  it  is  to  see  the  sky.  They  will  know  what 
it  is  to  breathe  it.  And  they  will  know,  best  of 
all,  what  it  is  to  behave  under  it,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  After 
carefnlly  considering  the  operation  of  the  Ken- 
sington system  of  art  teaching  throughout  the 
country,  and  watching  for  two  years  its  effeot 
on  various  classes  of  stodents  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Baskin  adds  : — “ I became  finally  convinced  that 
it  fell  short  of  its  objects  in  more  than  one  vital 
particular;  and  I have  therefore  obtained  per- 
mission to  found  a separate  mastership  of  draw- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  Art- Professorship  of 
Oxford  ; and  elementary  eobools  will  be  opened 
in  the  University  galleries,  next  October,  in 
which  the  methods  of  teaching  will  be  calculated 
to  meet  requirements  which  have  not  been  con- 
templated in  the  Kensington  system.  The  or- 
ganisation of  the  system  of  teaching,  and  pre- 
paration of  examples,  in  this  school,  is  at  present 
my  chief  work — no  light  one — and  everything 
else  mast  be  snbordinace  to  it.” 

Cook  Monument. — A memorial  monument 
has  been  erected  in  New  South  Wales,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Cook,  at  the  supposed  place 
at  which  he  landed  from  the  Endeavour,  in 
April,  1770. 


Amber. — A large  proportion  of  the  amber 
appearing  in  the  various  markets  of  the  world 
is  supplied  by  the  province  of  Prussia,  inolnding 
the  neighboaring  district  of  Memel.  The  amber 
trade  in  this  district  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
one  firm,  and  their  transactions  are  kept  very 
secret.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  province 
of  Prussia,  amber  is  fonnd  not  only  on  tbe 
seashore,  but  also  in  the  moantainoas  ranges  of 
the  interior ; excepting,  however,  in  rare  cases 
of  its  appearance  in  so-called  “ nests,”  amber  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  isolated  pieces  in  the 
latter  localities.  It  is  frequently  thrown  upon 
the  shore  by  the  sea  in  large  quantities ; it  is 
collected  there,  as  well  as  fished  for  in  the  snrf; 
it  is  also  dug  ont  of  the  sand  hillocks  rnnning 
along  tbe  seacoast.  In  these  sand  hillocks 
regular  beds  of  amber  are  found  inclosed  in  a 
soil  of  blue  clay,  which  is  to  be  met  with  at  an 
average  depth  of  about  100  fo.,  in  a thickness  of 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  There  are  establishments  at 
Brnsterort,  where  amber  is  obtained  by  divers 
from  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  total  amonnt  of 
amber  obtained  during  the  year  1869  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  province  of  Prussia  by  the  varions  means 
of  collection  is  estimated  at  about  150,000  lb., 
the  value  of  which  may  be  taken  at  550,000 
Prussian  dollars.  The  quantity  collected  (by 
fishing  for  it)  in  the  sea  and  upon  the  shore  is 
about  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  digging  and 
dredging  works. 

Tbe  Upper  Thames. — The  General  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  for  1870  has  been  published.  “ With 
respect  to  the  upper  district,  the  aim  of  the  oon- 
servators  has  been  tbe  improvement  of  the 
locks  and  weirs,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
water.  A new  lock  has  been  built  at  Benson,  at 
a cost  of  3,5001.  Other  works  have  been 
strengthened ; but  the  small  revenue  applicable 
for  this  purpose  has  made  the  performance  of 
this  dnty  very  slow  and  nneatisfactory.  With 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  water,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
sewage  and  other  impurities  into  the  river.  Eton 
has  set  an  excellent  example  in  having  diverted 
its  sewage ; and  the  large  and  important  town  of 
Reading  obtained  Parliamentary  powers  in  the 
last  session  effectually  to  divert  its  sewage  from 
the  Thames ; and  the  local  Board  is  taking 
vigorous  measures  to  carry  the  Act  into  execu- 
tion. Plans  for  the  complete  drainage  of  Oxford 
and  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  from  the  river 
have  been  adopted  by  the  local  Board,  and 
approved  by  tbe  Government.  Windsor  and 
Kingston-on-Thames,  both  of  which  have  re- 
ceived final  notices  to  discontinue  the  discharge 
of  their  sewage  into  the  Thames,  have  as  yet 
executed  no  works.” 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So« 
clety. — At  the  conclndiog  excursion  of  this 
society  for  the  year,  several  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  were  visited.  The 
members  and  their  friends  assembled  at  the 
Midland  Railway-station,  Cheltenham,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  carriage  to  Churohdown  Vicarage, 
whence  they  were  oonduoted  by  the  incumbent 
(the  Rev.  Frederick  Smiihe)  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  to  examine  the  ancient  chnroh  in  tbe  camp, 
the  encampment  with  its  covered  way,  and  the 
ancient  wall.  The  vicar  gave  a description  of 
tbe  most  interesting  featnres.  At  Badgewortb 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Ellis-Viner,  received 
the  party,  and  conducted  them  through  tbe 
ohurcb.  After  partaking  of  refreshments  at  the 
Rectory,  the  ohnrch  of  Leckhampton  was  visited. 
A short  drive  afcerwards  brought  the  excur- 
sionists  to  the  parish  church  of  Charlton  Kings, 
which  underwent  tbe  so-called  process  of  re- 
itoration  in  182-4,  and  now  shows  what  a church 
ought  not  to  be  like.  At  the  Apostles’  Churob,  in 
this  pariah,  the  visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  C. 
Higgs,  who  defrayed  the  whole  cost — about 
7,0001. — of  the  erection  of  this  bnilding.  At 
baff-past  three  between  thirty  and  foity  ladies 
and  gentlemen  dined  at  tbe  Lamb  Hotel,  Chelten- 
ham, Lord  Lyttelton  presiding,  and  Mr.  Severn 
Walker  occupying  the  vice-chair. 

rfew  Schools  for  Dondon. — In  addition  to 
the  new  schools  now  being  erected  by  order  of 
the  School  Board  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, it  has  been  determined,  as  soon  as  snitable 
sices  have  been  obtained,  to  build  nineteen  other 
new  schools  of  large  dimensions  in  the  following 
districts  : — One  for  the  City  and  Tower  Hamlets, 
three  for  Finsbury,  one  for  Greenwich,  one  for 
Hackney,  two  for  Lambeth,  four  for  Marylebone, 
two  for  Southwark,  three  for  tbe  Tower  Hamlets, 
one  for  CLelsea,  and  one  for  Westminster. 


Mannlogham  Mills,  Bradford. — Extensive- 
works  are  now  in  course  of  constrnction  ab 
Manniugham  Mills.  The  rebnilding  of  tbe  mill 
is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and,  in  addition^ 
two  large  extensions  of  the  works  are  being 
pushed  forward.  The  existing  mill  and  offices 
face  the  east  in  Heaton-road.  The  centre  is 
seven  two-light  windows  wide,  two  stories  high, 
and,  surmounted  by  a small  tower,  rises  slightly 
above  the  continuations  on  either  side.  When 
the  additional  sheds  are  erected,  the  length  of 
the  front  will  be  about  1,000  ft.,  and  in  rear  of 
the  extension  to  the  south  the  new  mill  will  be 
constructed,  and  is  already  raised  a few  feet 
above  the  surface.  It  will  be  six  stories  high, 
120  yards  long,  and  55  ft.  wide,  with  a shed  roof. 
Adjoining,  and  parallel  with  the  mill,  there  will 
be  a warehouse,  five  stories  high,  which  will  be 
fireproof.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  work- 
people, a scheme  for  the  constrnction  of  a 
village  in  connexion  with  the  works  is  at  present 
being  carried  out,  and  several  streets  have 
already  been  formed,  and  a few  of  the  housee 
oconpied.  110  cottages  have  been  already 
built,  105  more  are  in  course  of  oonstruotioi^ 
and  as  many  more  will  be  required.  The  young 
village  is  sitnated  in  a high  and  salabrious,  ae 
well  as  cheerful  position. 

Sanitary  Report  on  St.  Mary's,  Isllng* 
ton. — The  report  of  Dr.  Ballard,  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington, 
for  1870,  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  The 
estimated  death-rate  was  221  per  10,000  persons 
living;  that  of  all  London  having  been  2-11.  Th® 
report  gives  details  of  a cnrions  local  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  Dr.  Ballard  seems  to 
have  traced,  with  much  care  and  trouble,  to 
sewage  which  leaked  into  an  underground  tank, 
whence  milk  from  a dairy  was  adulterated  with 
water.  The  dairy  master  creditably  aided  the 
officer  of  health  by  giving  him  a list  of  hie 
customers,  and  it  was  fonnd  not  only  that  the 
fever  was  restricted  to  houses  supplied  by  hie 
dairy,  but  to  individuals  in  these  houses  who 
used  that  milk,  while  others  who  used  a richer 
milk  from  the  same  dairy,  not  diluted  with 
water  from  the  tank  in  question,  were  not 
attacked  by  the  typhoid  fever. 

Fine  Art  Exblbltlon,  Penzance. — The 
third  display  of  works  of  art  in  connexion  with 
the  Penzance  School  has  been  opened  in  Sb, 
John’s  Hall.  The  school  was  sot  agoing  eighteen 
years  since,  and  its  efficiency,  from  first  to  last, 
says  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  can  be  well  traced, 
in  a very  large  degree,  to  the  ability  and  zeal  ol 
the  indefatigable  head-master,  Mr.  H.  Geoffiroi, 
whose  capacity  as  a teacher  baa  been  long 
known  and  acknowledged.  The  delivery  ol 
rewards  and  certificates  at  the  meeting  occupied 
much  time,  and  the  pictures  beoame  a rival 
attraction.  The  visitors  and  their  payments 
thronghont  the  day  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  exhibition.  Mr.  Glasson’s  stall  oi 
Minton’s  ware  was  an  object  of  general  interest. 
The  display  of  paintings  now  on  view  differs  from 
its  predecessors,  from  the  fact  that  many  profes. 
sional  men  send  a large  number  of  drawings 
(beyond  eighty)  for  sale. 

Opening  of  a Bonded  Warehouse  for 
Nottingliam. — Cellars  for  a Government  bonded 
warehouse  have  been  formally  opened  for  use  in 
Viotoria-street,  Nottingham.  The  entrance  to 
the  cellars,  which  ran  underneath  the  offices  ot 
the  Imperial  Ineuranoe  Company,  is  in  Bottle*, 
lane.  On  the  ground  floor  there  fs  a small  offieej 
in  which  there  is  a boarded  partition  catting  oil 
the  place  for  letting  down  casks.  The  arrange-i 
meats  for  the  descent  of  these  casks  into  th® 
cellars  winds  the  whole  distance  from  the  street 
into  the  ofillar.  The  cellars  are  entered  by  8 
massive  door,  for  which  there  are  two  keys,  one 
in  ihe  hands  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 
The  cellars,  which  are  roomy  and  well  lighted, 
comprise  five  principal  cellars  and  eight  sab- 
archways  (these  latter  are  under  tbe  Viotoria; 
street  footway),  tbe  whole  embracing  an  area  oi 
more  than  6,500  ft.  When  the  cellarage  nndei 
the  adjoining  new  Joint-Stock  bnildings  is  uti 
lized,  there  will  be  accommodation  for  10,OOC' 
casks. 

Organs  In  Scotch  Churches. — Acongrega^ 
tional  plebiscite  to  decide  whether  or  not  ar 
organ  shall  be  introduced  into  tbe  parish  church 
of  Elgin  has  now  been  concluded,  and  althongl 
the  exact  results  of  the  voting  cannot  yet  b, 
accurately  asoertaiued,  it  is  stated  that  the  num 
bera  are  about  1,100  for  and  66  against.  At  an; 
rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  only  an  insignifican. 
minority  have  voted  against  it. 
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Postal  Advertisement  Scheme. — It  is 
roposed  b7  a Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  of  Bow,  to 
take  nse  of  the  Government  as  an  advertising 
jent,  by  encircling  the  uanal  Government 
I-, amps  on  letters,  &c , with  the  names  and 
idresses  of  advertisers  or  their  goods.  This  he 
iitonds  to  be  introdnotory  to  the  establishmont 
^ a nniform  penny  postage  all  over  the  world, 
he  Government,  in  notifying  the  time  and 
lace  of  postage  on  envelopes  belonging  to 
nvate  persons,  is  thus  to  utilise  the  opportunity 
y perpetnally  stamping,  Holloway’s  Pills,”  or 
pher  of  the  thousand  and  one  trade  advertise- 
enta  upon  that  private  correspondence  which 
j is  the  duty  of  the  Post  Office  merely  to 
'ansmit.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  much  in  its 
Ine  to  sell  Holloway’s  Pills  as  to  advertise 
aem  ? A profit  could  ba  got  either  way. 

I The  Prussian  Association  for  the  Pro- 
liotlon  of  Industry,  at  Berlin — The  pro- 

Irammo  of  this  society  includes  an  announce- 
lent  that  the  silver  medal,  or  money  value 
hereof,  and  in  addition  215  dollars,  will  be 
Iven  for  the  beat  preparation  of  an  opaque 
bamel  on  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  bronze; — a 
pnation  of  187  dollars  to  the  author  of  the 
lost  critical  essay  on  cements  in  their  relation 
the  wants  of  industry ; — and,  amongst  other 
nations,  their  silver  medal,  or  its  money 
jvlue,  and  375  dollars,  to  the  inventor  of  a 
sllow-coloured  solder  which  possesses  the  quali- 
108  of  ordinary  tinman’s  solder,  by  which  brass 
id  similar  alloys  may  be  nnited  without  allow- 
jig  the  joints  to  be  visible. 

I Pollution  of  the  Blver  Darnren. — A short 
me  ago  an  action  to  recover  25,0001.  from  the 
lirporatioQ  of  Blackburn  was  brought  by  Sir 
William  Henry  Fielden,  hart.,  as  compenea'ion 
Ir  damage  done  to  his  residence,  Fenisoowles 
lall,  and  the  surrounding  estate,  by  the  pollu- 
on  of  the  river  Darwen,  through  the  corpora- 
3n  of  Blackburn  turning  the  sewage  of  the 
'Wn  into  the  Blakewater,  a tributary  of  the 
larwen.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbi- 
fttion  of  Mr.  Maniaty,  Q C.,  who  assessed  the 
umages  at  1,2502 , and  ordered  the  corporation 
'pay  costs.  Sir  William  is  now  about  to  seek 
rther  compensation,  this  time  from  the  Over 
arwen  Local  Board. 

Plumbago  in  Virginia. — Messrs.  A.  F. 
obertaon  & Co.,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  write  to 
•Q  Scientific  American: — “We  desire,  through 
lur  columns,  to  give  to  the  public  a short 
:oonut  of  a remarkable  deposit  of  plumbago, 
■oently  discovered  near  this  city.  This  deposit 
about  400  yards  from  the  James  Eiver  Canal, 
few  miles  below  Lynchburg.  Though  only  a 
irtial  and  very  superfioial  examination  has  yet 
len  made,  the  mine  is  found  to  extend  over  an 
'ea  of  one  mile  in  length  and  a quarter  of  a 
lie  in  breadth.  Specimens  taken  from  the 
irface  show  this  plumbago  to  be  of  fine  mer- 
lantable  quality,  and  the  quantity  is  believed  to 
1 almost  inexhaustible.” 

Hecreatlon  Ground  for  East  Eondon. — 

he  large  open  space  known  as  Stepney-green 
aving  of  late  fallen  into  a neglected  condition, 
s enclosure  has  beeu  the  subjeot  of  discussion, 
id  at  the  instance  of  the  Mile-end  Old-town 
estry  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
msented  to  expend  3,0002.  in  converting  it  into 
place  of  recreation  and  a flower-garden  for  the 
da  of  the  public.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of 
tebunbeathe  has  granted  Stepney -green  for  the 
ee  and  perpetual  nse  of  the  people  as  a 
loreation-groand.  The  ground  will  be  ready 
»rly  next  spring. 

Report  OQ  Surveyor’s  Works  tn  Hackney 
tstrict. — The  report  of  Mr.  James  Lovegrove, 
,E,,  chief  surveyor  to  the  looal  board  of  works 
T the  Hackney  District,  for  last  year,  has  been 
rintej.  It  shows  the  aggregete  approximate 
at  of  all  the  works  executed  by  the  Board,  and 
so  at  the  expense  of  private  owners  which  have 
sen  superintended  by  the  surveyor’s  depart- 
ment at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  to  have  been 
S,3522.  Various  improvements,  by  extending 
ad  widening  roads,  have  been  carried  out 
Bring  the  year;  and  new  sewers  at  a cost  of 
,1902.  formed, 

Exhibition  of  Building  Appliances, 
Ilian. — Notwithstanding  the  loss  on  the  late 
aples  Exhibition  (16,U002.),  Milan  has  now 
?ened  an  exhibition  for  household  objects  and 
uilding  appliances,  the  State  only  contributing 
,0002.  towards  the  undertaking.  This  is  the 
ret  of  a series  to  follow. 


Antiquarian  Discoveries  on  Eoeb  Etlve. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manohester,  who  has  been 
exploring  in  a large  moas  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Btive  for  a few  weeks  back,  has  discovered  the 
remains  of  a lake  dwelling,  the  platform  of  which 
is  60  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  dwelling  in  the 
middle  50  ft.  in  length  by  28  ft.  in  breadth.  He 
also  discovered  in  a large  cairn  a megalithic 
structure,  consisting  of  two  chambers,  each  20  ft. 
in  length  connected  by  a narrow  passage  nearly 
as  long. 

Soman  Pavement,  Bisbopsgate.  — The 

City  Press  mentions  that  the  workmen  engaged 
in  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  a new  build- 
ing in  Bishopsgate-street,  opposite  Crosby  Hall, 
for  Messrs.  Frederick  Gordon  & Co.,  came  across 
a piece  of  Boman  pavement,  some  two  or  three 
yards  in  extent.  It  is  of  the  common  red  tesserro 
and  is  interesting,  as  indicating  that  the  spot 
was  a part  of  the  Eoman  city.  The  depth  at 
which  the  pavement  was  found  is  about  15  ft. 
below  the  present  footway. 

The  Hurricane  at  St.  Thomas’s — By  the 

terrible  hurricane  which  has  recently  swept  over 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Hundreds  of  dwel- 
lings have  been  swept  away,  and  not  a bouse 
has  been  left  undamaged.  Some  6,000  people 
have  been  left  houseless  and  destitute,  and 
nearly  150  persona  have  been  killed  or  mangled 
or  disabled  by  houses  blown  down  or  bricks  and 
tiles  flying  about  in  all  directions  during  the 
hurricane. 

Magneto-Electric  Utilisation  of  Waste 
Power. — M.  Edmund  Martin,  of  Paris,  proposes 
to  connect,  by  very  simple  machinery,  the  screw- 
propellers  of  steamships  with  magneto-electrio 
machines,  and  thus  to  secure,  by  the  constant 
rotation  of  the  magoets,  currents  of  considerable 
power.  These  currents  would  be  availa'de  for 
signal-lights  when  required,  and  might  bo  used 
for  driving  fans  for  ventilation,  and  many  other 
purposes. 

A Catbedral  Struck  by  Elgbtnlng. — A 

tremendous  storm,  which  caused  great  damage, 
has  occurred  at  Lucerne.  One  of  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  there  was  struck  by  lightning  : 
bending  the  large  cross  whirh  surmonnts  the 
spire,  and  entering  the  tower,  it  descended  to  the 
flooring  of  the  interior,  where  it  tore  up  the 
pavement  in  all  direotions,  throwing  large  pieces 
of  stone  to  a oonsiderablo  distance. 

Slrmfugbam  Royal  Society  of  Artists. — 

The  society  announce  in  the  catalogue  of  their 
exhibition  now  open,  that  a course  of  lectures 
upon  Architecture  will  be  delivered  in  their 
rooms  during  the  autumn.  The  exhibition  con- 
sists of  627  works  of  art. 

Use  for  a Churchyard. — The  vestry  of  St. 
George’s,  Blaokfriars,  have  just  decided  to  con- 
vert the  parish  ohnruhyard  into  a pleasure-garden 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  by  laying  it  out 
and  planting  it,  and  providing  seats  and  other 
accessories.  The  churchyard,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  disused,  is  about  an  acre  and  a 
half  in  extent. 

Mr.  Parry,  the  Hew  Borough  Surveyor 

for  Reading. — A Bradford  paper  says,  “ Mr. 
A.  W.  Parry,  onr  looal  assistant  borough  sur- 
veyor, whose  ability  and  uniform  courtesy  to  all 
olasses  transacting  business  at  the  corporation 
offices  have  made  him  generally  popular,  has,  we 
are  pleased  to  hear,  been  appointed  borough 
surveyor  of  Reading.” 

East  Harllng. — Some  restorations  are  to  he 
carried  out  in  the  church  here.  The  work  will 
consist  of  the  restoration  of  the  spire  and  rjof, 
and  entire  cleaning  and  re-seating  of  the  oburob, 
for  which  the  amount  estimated  is  about  1,5002. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  is  the  architect. 

Building  Societies.  — A return  recently 
issued  by  the  Friendly  Societies’  Commission 
states  that  there  are  nearly  4,000  bnilding 
societies  in  London,  with  a capital  of  something 
like  10,000,0002.  divided  amongst  100,000 
members. 

A Hew  Public  Park  for  Stockport. — The 

Stockport  Town  Council  have  resolved,  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Mayor,  to  purchase 
17  acres  of  land  from  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  as 
a second  public  park. 

Royal  Manchester  Institution.  — The 

Exhibition  of  Modern  Works  of  Art  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  this  Friday,  September  15th. 


TENDERS 

For  new  ahops  in  Colmore-row,  Birmingham.  Mr.  G. 
Thomason,  architect:— 

Wilson  & Son £11,000  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  National  Schools,  Plympton  St. 

Mary,  Davoo.  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  architect: — 

Verren £370  0 0! 

Milden  4 Bond 196  0 0 

Lapthorn  4 Goad 179  0 0 

Cottle  176  0 0 

Heliiogs  4 Hnnt 174  16  0 

Brimblecombe  4 Crocker 173  0 0 

Watts 16)  0 0 

Roberts  (accepted) 125  0 0 

Skinner  4 Foale  123  _ 8 0 1 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  and  lodge  at 
Wickeridgo,  Devon.  Mr.  E.  Elliott,  architect: — 

Foaden  £1,640  0 0 

Bishop  & Son 1,130  0 0 

Stacey  4 Eabbage  1,095  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  ofBcea  adjoining 
the  King  Lad  Tavern,  Ludgate-oircus.  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett;  — 

Brass  £4,996  0 0 

Axford 4,996  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 4,9)6  0 0 

Maeey 4,825  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby.  4,720  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram 4,700  0 0 

Foster 4,673  0 0 

Elkington  (accepted)  4,100  0 0 


For  new  boundary  walls  to  Lot  1 on  the  British  Land 
Company’s  Estate  at  East  Hill,  Wandsworth  ; — 


Pearson  £265  0 0 

J.  4 J.  Haynes  2SS  0 0 

Cornborough  4 Colman 237  16  0 

Bray 210  0 0 

Packer  19S  0 0 

Welch  (accepted)  165  8 0 


For  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Dunstan’t 
Church,  6tepn-y.  Messrs.  Newman  4 Billing,  archi 
tects.  No  quantities  supplied  ; — 

Ashby  4 Horner  £2,606  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,629  0 0 

Shellield  2,480  0 0 

F.  4 F.  J.  Wood  (accepted) 2,340  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  with  school- 
room, at  tbe  corner  of  Laudscer-atreet,  Battersea.  Messrs. 
Lee,  Brothers,  4 Pain,  architects.  Quantities  not  sup- 


and  Chapel.  Gallery. 

Carter  £2.670  0 0 £160  0 0 

Belham 2,635  11  0 130  0 0 

Tarrant 2,433  0 0 147  0 0 

Thompson 2,340  0 0 140  0 0 

Nigbtmgale 2,351  0 0 124  0 0 

Uughesden  2,(i61  0 0 112  0 0 

Basbatn,  Bros.  ...  1,837  0 0 69  0 0 

Pearce,  Bros 1,724  0 0 96  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Christ  Churoh 
Schools,  New  Windsor,  Salford,  to  accommodate  300 
children.  Mr.  Bherwin,  architect.  Quantities  enpplied;— 
Boundary 

Schools.  Wall. 


Wade,  Brothers  .... 

..  £735  0 0 .. 

Herd  

.,  686  9 0., 

WiEon  

635  12  0 .. 

....  63  10  0 

Winter  (accepted)  . 

..  633  10  0 .. 

For  new  buildings,  alterations,  and  repairs  at  Charitv 

Farm,  Elson,  near  Gosport,  for  the  Vicar  and  Church- 

wardens  of  Fareham. 

Mr.  Archibald 

H.  Ford,  archi- 

New 

Alterations 

Buildings. 

and  Repairs. 

Kosevear  

..  176  0 0.. 

..  103  10  0 .. 

* 

Acoepted. 

For  sapplying  and  fixing  gasfittings  at  the  schools, 
Leavesden  Woodside,  near  Watford,  Herts,  for  the  Guar*, 
dians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex:— 

Deane £485  14  0 

Armstrong 479  17  0 

Humfress  470  6 6 

Smith  430  0 0 

Duffield  420  10  0 

Weston  394  0 0 

Kendall  390  0 0 

May 365  11  3 

George 365  0 0 

Cowan,. 350  0 0 

Dyer 300  0 0 

Clutterbuok  (accepted) 293  0 0 


For  New  Church  of  England  Schools,  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford.  Mr.  George  Perry,  architect : — 

Burton £1,116  0 0 

Snow  1,077  0 0 

Glasscock  1,050  0 0 

Dickinson  996  0 0 

Cornwell  (accepted)  980  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  7,  Little  Alie-street,  E.C.  Mr.  T. 
Flood  Page,  architect ; — 


Ouihwaite  4 Son £350  0 0 

King  4 Son  813  0 0 

Beale  793  0 0 

Palmer  660  9 6 


For  Broomfield  House,  Derby,  for  Mr.  C.  Sohwind. 
Messrs.  Stevens  4 Robinson,  architect.  ArchiteotB 
quantities,  exclusive  of  stabling  and  out-offlees  : 

Bridgart ^5,633  0 0 

Humphrey  (acoepted)  6,100  0 0 
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For  new  kitchen  bnildinga  and  lodge  to  Catnberwell 
Eoase,  Peekham-road,  for  Mesara,  Pan!  & Eicharda. 
Meaars.  Treas  & Innea,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Air.  C.  A.  Gould  : — 

Carter  & Son 

Conder 

Fish 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram. 

Coleman 

King  & Son 


..£2,696 
..  2,650 
..  2,446 
. 2,410 
. 2,400 
2,347 


For  road-making,  for  the  Camberwell  1 eatry  :• 
Camden-grove  North  • 


Harris.. 
Eoed  .... 
Mayo  .... 
ParsoDB  . 
Biley  .... 
Batch  ..... 


Heed  .... 
Parsons  . 
Mayo  .... 
Riley  .... 
Batch  .... 


^Naylor-road 


Harrias  , 
Eeed  .... 
Parsons  . 
Mayo  .... 
Biley  .... 
Batch  .. 


Harries  . 
Eeed  .... 
Mayo  .... 
Parsons  . 
Biley  ..... 
Batch 


Meeting  House-lane  : — 


£127  0 
120  0 
114  16 


Por  Huretpierpoint  new  police-station.  Mr.  S.  Henry 
Card,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  B.  H. 
Nnnn 


Blackbarn  

Stonestreet 

Botcher  & Wood 

Peerless  

Fuller  & Longley 

Hughes  

Harrison  A Bon  

Deacon  

Stephenson 

Anscombe  

Hammond 

Mason  & Bristy  

Peskett  & Taylor 

Hollands  (accepted) 


710  0 0 


For  two  warehonaes  in  Golden-lane,  City.  Mr.  John 
Giles,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  D.  W. 
Toting  and  T.  Nixon  : — 

Myers  & Sons 

Higgs... 

Ennor  

Jaokaon  & Shaw 

Browne  & Bobinaon 

Hensbaw  

Perry  & Co 

Brass 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 

Holland  & Hannen  

Perry,  Brothers 

Gammon  & Sons 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBEES. 
Advertisements  cannothe  received  for  the  current 
ieh’s  issue  later  tha/n  THESE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^e.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder 
No.  1,  TorTc-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Oommwiications  should  be  add/ressed  to  the 
“ Editor  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher’* 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  re^onsibla  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Batb  and  Other  Balldln?  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


TO  LOCAL  BOARDS,  BEWBR  AUTHORITIES, 
CORPORATIONS,  Ac. 

ALFRED  E.  SKILL,  Cml  Engineer, 

_ 4c.  Gte*t  Gtlmsby,  hariDg  b«en  enjaged  in  varioue  TOWN 

SEWERAGE  WORKS,  aod  tavtng  ja»t  completed  the  townee  werage 
at  Cleethotpee.  the  plane,  dealgne,  and  eetlmatee  for  wbloh  lecoWed 
tbe  immediate  approTal  of  her  Slejeety’e  Becretirr  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  will  be  glad  to  treat  with  any  of  the  aboya 
Boardi,  4c.  Intending  to  carry  out  WORKS  of  TOWN  SEW ERaGB. 
WATER  SUPPLY,  4o.  under  the  Local  OoTernment  Act.  or  other 
Wotka  of  Public  Improrement,  for  the  execution  of  the  tame,  in  the 
mott  expedltlona  manner  on  reaeonableteima.  Flrtl-claaaretereucei. 
EmbankmenU,  land  drainage,  and  other  enginoarlog  workt  carried 

out  Noblemen’e  and  gentlemen'*  eatatea  accurately  eurveyed  and 
mapped  In  flri'.-clas*  etyle.  N.R-A  vacancy  for  an  Arliclei  Pupil. 
Offices,  Brewery-atreet,  Great  Orlmtby. 


ARCHITECrS  ASSISTANT  WANTED. 


WT ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  out  of  Loudon, 

YV  forafew  months  or  longer,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT. 


clever  in  deelgo.  a good  colourist  and  dTaughtam 
with  tbe  routine  of  an  Architect's  .Omoe.—Applicinte  will  please 
slate  age.  last  situation,  and  salary  ronulred,  by  letter,  addressed 
No.  9S5.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


A 


GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  invest  a 

small  amount  in  a genuine,  non-specnlatlve  BUSINESS 
his  architeotnral  knowledge  would  be  available.— AJdreas, 
U1  panlculata,  to  18J,  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 


TO  DECORATORS  OB  OTHERS. 


A PARTNER  WANTED,  in  the  Busineas 

of  aO  ■ ■ - - - 


GENERAL  DECORATOR  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLAfifl 

WvRKP,  at  the  West-end.  Premium  recalled.  -AddreM,  in  writing, 
3bS,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 


..  £16,7S4 
..  16,238 
..  14,680 
..  14,251 

..  14,235 


14,000  0 
13,9-7  0 
13,961  0 
13,927  0 
13,880  0 
12,987  0 


ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


UPPEB  THAME3  8TBEET, 
LONDON,  E.O. 


Manufacturebs  O? 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

BAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Higheet  Style  of  Art. 


HOT- WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BABBEZAT’B 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  268. 


For  new  chapel,  Devonshire-street,  Commercial-road,  E. 
Mr.  Morton  M.  Glover,  architect : — 

Palmer  £935  0 0 

"Wood 

Hurle  

Ennor 

High  . 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING. 

BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  *'  The  Builder,” 
No.  1.180.  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms,  ^.o  a 
Modified  AtTangement  by  Single  Entry,  suluble  for  small  buUdari.— 
Address,  B.  A.  4.  St.  Georgo's-road,  Regent's  Park.  London. 


rilO  CAPITALISTS.— The  Patentee  of  an 

I Important  Drainage  and  Sewer  Improvrinent  U desirnui  of 
neetipg  with  one  or  more  aENTLEMEN  with  oapiul  to  JOIN  ntm 
in  this  undertaking,  as  it  isdealrable  that  alUarge  cUieiauil  towns 
n the  Uulted  Kingdom,  for  Ihe  benefit  of  public  besltb,  shoujd 

Immediately  bemaue  acquainted  v 

inveyed  In  any  direction 


All  e 


.r  dUtatice  and  niillied  fur 
— e than  half  that  of  any  oth 
peneivo  machinery  dispensed  with. 


ruQtabts 


ought  forward,  .o,.  , — r - - - 

ns  professional  and  other  gentlemen  have  gireu  their  oplnUu  fa. 
e deseiving  merits  to  ihe  Patentee  for  this  unparalleled  luveiiUon. 
luformatlou  at  Ueasrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS,  4 CO.’S  Offices,  b,  OW 
Jewry.  City,  RC. ; or  at  tbe  Office  f '' 

DUNKLhY.  Teddington,  Middlesex. 


: tbe  Patentee,  Mr.  JOHN 


Diocese  of  yoek.— An  election  of 

TWO  SCRVEYOB8  for  the  whole  Diocese  of  York,  under 
- ihe  Iccleeiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,”  will  beheld  on  TUES- 
DAY. OCTOBER  3rd.  Tub  Surveyors  must  be  of  not  less  than  leven 
yeare' standing  in  their  profession;  they  will  be  elected  fur  a term 
not  exceeding  five  years  ; and  will  be  le-ellglble.  Tbe  remiiberatioil 
will  be  made  according  to  a rate  of  charges  under  Sec,  10  of  tbe 
DilapIdatlObs  Act.  Applications  are  to  bo  sent  In  on  or  befors 
WEDNBbDoiY,  the  20th  Inst,  addressed  '‘  The  Chairman  of  the 
York  Diocesan  Committes  {Dilapidations  Act),  care  of  T.  S.  NOBLE, 
Esq.  Lendal,  York." 


OLBOEN  UNION.  — CLERK 

WORKS.  —WANTED,  a thoronghly  efficient  C^CERK  of 

WORKS,  to  BOpetiBtend  ll 
Workbonse,  City-rood, 
stating  age  and  fon 


HOI 

of  T 


>,  to  t 


le  erection  of  a new  Laundry  at  St.  Luke's 
Salary,  21. 10-.  per  week.  — Appllcauom, 
agagtmeuis,  accompanied  with  lestiuroulalr,: 


is  office 


26ib  day  of  SBPrnM  SKR  inetant,  addi 
Holborn  Union,  marked  outside,  •'  Appllcal 
Further  particulars  may  bs  obtained  by  app'lcalton 
Architect,  22.aoUtbampron.buildlogs,  W.C.— By  orde 
JAMBS  W.  HILL.  Clerk  to  ti 
Clerk’s  Office,  Workhouse.  Gj  ‘ ' 


Guatc 


Clerk 


,r  13ih,  1871. 


B 


OROUGH  of  LIVERPOOL.— The  Towi 


YfAAR^NGrNBEK!’BD‘irD"NQ~8uitVEVOB7QA8  1NdPEtiTOB, 
Ac  A stateiaent  of  the  principal  dullos  and  of  tbe  terms  of  tbe 
appointment  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 
The  gentleman  to  be  appointed  must  be  experienced  In  bis  prefet. 
elon  but  not  more  than  10  years  of  age.  He  will  be  requtred  to 
devote  hie  whole  time  aud  altention  to  tbe  duties  of  the  otB;e.  and. 
be  prohibited  from  engsg  ng  in  any  other  bueiuess  or  employment 
wbaUver.  Tbe  salary  will  be  1,0001.  per  annum;  aud  amiable 
officrs.  with  aarlstanfs,  clerks,  stationery.  Ac,  wilt  be  provided  bj 
the  Town  Council.  The  appointment  will  bo  sul.j  ct  to  the  approval 
I f the  Home  Beccetaiy,  and  the  office  will  be  held  during  the  plea, 
bure  of  the  Council.  Applications,  staling  age  and  .laaliflciiign* 
and  acomoanled  by  tsstliuonials.  sealed  and  marked  ''  AppllaUoD 
ice  of  Borough  Bngiueet.”  and  addressed  to  The  LhaIrmM 
Special  Committee,  Ac.  Municipal  Offiies, 


698  0 


' For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Perseveranco  Tavern, 
Lupus-street,  Pimlico.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  archi- 
tectf.  Quantities  snpplied ; — 

Fittings  in  Fittings 
Wainscot.  in  De^. 

Smith  £1,495  ......  1,415 

Ebbs  & Sons  910  8S9 

Hensbaw  & Co 897  875 

Brown 890  ......  872 

Williams  & Son 877  857 

McLacblan 840  783 

Nightingale  (accepted)  ...  799  729 


Time  is  money.— A11  who  employ  work- 
men should  send  Six  Stamps,  and  by  return  of  post  they  wilt 
receive  samples  of  Workmen's  lime  Sheets,  and  w.  — . ..~ 


d bo  .k-keeptug  faciUtated.— MSRRTTT 


For  alterations  at  No.  47,  Fitzroy-atreet,  for  Mr.  Drury. 
Messrs.  Tarring  & Son,  architects : — 

Perkins  ..£257  0 0 

Hyde  248  0 0 

Shepherd  217  0 0 

Bayment  & Bon  208  0 0 


For  National  Schools  and  reachers’  residences,  Strat- 
ford, Esses.  Mr.  W.  F.  Moskin,  architect : — 

Hart £4,980  0 0 

Colls 4,747  0 0 

Capps  & Bitso  4,707  0 0 

Hnnor  4,652  0 0 

Perry  4,498  0 0 

Bivett  (accepted) 4,333  0 0 


try.  E,C. 


Now  ready.  12tuo.  cloth  limn  (Weale’a  Series),  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.), 

TAKAWIKG  and  MEASURING  IN- 

I / aiRUMBNTS.  — Instrumenta  employed  In  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  the  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans,  and  In 
Aiiihmedcal  ComputtUons. 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER.  M.A. 

With  numerous  lUnstrations. ' 

Now  ready.  12mo.  cloth  boards,  2*.  &d.  ; or,  cloth  limp  (WeaU’s 

Ji.  lijostage  3d. I,  _ 

GEOMETRY  and  CONIC 

8ECTI0N3. 

By  J.  HANN. 

New  Edition.  Improved  amt  re- written  by  Professor  J.  R.  YOUNG. 
Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  BUtloners'  Hall-court,  E C. 


ANALYTICAL  ( 


/COTTAGE, 

architecture  and  FURNITURE. 


FARM,  and  VILLA 


talnlng  ituoeroua  De-lgns  for  Dwellings,  fr«i 
Cottageaud  the  Farm,  inolud  og  Farmhouse*.  Fatmeri 
Agricultnral  Bnlldlngs,  Ac.  Hlustrated  by  upwards  of 
Ecgravlugs. 


tbs  Villa  to  tbe 


— .—  of  the  Toi 

w f °.‘7-  “*  “'■“Si  Sl.V.NiE,  T.. 

Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  Sepiembar,  1871. 


to  TKN  o’clock  0 


1 Clerk. 


Borough  of  Liverpool.— The  Tom 

Council  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool  desire  lo  enj^e  tk 
bKRVICEa  of  a competent  PERSON  to  act  as  SUBVEfOR  of  tb 
Corporaie  EsUte.  A statement  of  tbe  principal  d 
terms  of  the  appolniiuent,  will  be  t 
to  the  Town  Clerk.  Tbe  gentlemen  t 
perienced  in  his  profeesion.  but  not  more  than  forty  years  of  sg 
B*  will  be  requited  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  to 
dntloe  of  the  tffice.  and  be  prohibited  from  engaging  In  any  otht 
business  or  employment  whatever.  The  salary  will  bs  7u0l.  pt 
aboum  ; and  suiUble  offices,  with  assistants,  clerks,  stationery,  & 
will  be  provided  by  the  Town  Council.  The  appointment  wiU  t 
held  du  ring  the  pleasure  of  the  Cuuncll.  and  be  in  other  reaped 
subject  to  tbe  usual  te' ms  of  appolnlment  of  the  principal  oiccerst 
ibe  corporiUoD.  —Applications,  slating  ago  aud  qualiflcaClnu 
acct'mpanled  by  testimonials,  sealed,  and  m '• 

Office  of  Coiporat  ion  Surveyor,’'  and  kilt  . , , 

man  of  the  Finance  an  d Estate  Commlltee.  Municipal  Omoee.L, 
pool,"  will  be  received  atlheOffices  of  the  Town  Clerk,  uptoTBI 
o'clock  on  TUESDAY,  the  26th  day  of  BEPCKMEtR  instant,  bat  nv 
later'-By  order.  JOaKPH  BAYNBB,  Town  Clerk,  i 

Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  Eeptembar,  1871. 


iS  Ckall 


*F.  WARNS  A CO.  Bedford-street.  Covent-garden. 


In  list  of  tenders  for  a rood-screen  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Folkestone,  the  architect's  name,  instead  of 
“Mr,  S.  Slingsby,”  as  sent  to  ns,  should  be  “Mr.  8. 
Slingsby  Stallwood,” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.-D.  F.— D.  K.— A. 


D.  B.— L,  A P.— Messrs. 

D.  G.-T.  A E.  W.-8.  B.— M.  A.  B.-J.  J. 

T.  E.— W.  D.-C.— H.  K-M.  A.-H.  B.-W.  JS.  J.— Mr.  i.— 
J.  C.— W.  B.-J.  8.  L.— P.  B.-T,  A I.-H.  C.-E.  F.  H.-b.  A Co. 

We  are  oompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreesea. 

Ail  sUtementa  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addiets  of  the  sender,  not  neeeuaiiJy  for 
pnblicatioD, 

Nora. — Tbe  leeponslblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  leste  of  course  with  the  anthori. 


Now  ready, 

OTHIC  MONUMENTS,  HEAD- 

_ BTONES,  MURAL  TABLETS,  and  CHURCH  - YARD 
CROSSES  ; comprising  60  Orlginal^De.igni 


nOEOUGH  of  OLDHAM,  - To  E. 


Borough  of  O.dnsa 


By  F.  ROOEES.  Arcbitect. 

Cloth  letwred,  H Is.  Free  by  post,  IZ.  2'. 

PnbUsher,  E.  A.  BFRIGG  (late  Atchley  4 Co.)  106,  Great  Bmeeli- 
street,  uedford-square.  Lrndon. 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Architect. 

Brief  chapters  on  British  oar- 

FENTRT  : GOTHIC  BOOFd,  6s.  Sd. 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  12s.  6d. 
PERSPECTIVE,  3a.  6d. 

A CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  other  Com- 

pensations, 4s.  Gd. 

DILAPIDATIONS.  A New  Edition  in  lEe 

Press. 

81MPKIN,  MARSHALL.  A CO. 


rro  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

J_  FOR  DISPOSAL,  a well-establlihed  PRACTICE.  South  ol 
Eoglacd.— Address,  giving  real  name  and  address,  to  B.  M.  G.  Post- 
oflice,  HasLlngs. 


applications  forth. 

OFFicB  of  BOROUGH  sUkVBYOB,  at  a salary  of  250J  peranuun 
pereon  appointed  must  be  conversant  With  and  able  to  G.irry  oc, 
stem  of  sewering  aud  draining  and  the  sanliaty  arrangeiaen. 
applicable  lo  large  towns  ; be  competent  to  make  surveys  and  pUm 
• I prepare  plana,  aecllona,  specifleatlons.  and  esllinsies  of  all  10 
•nded  uewstreeUand  other  works  in  the  Surveyor's  depart jenr 
) inspect  and  report  upon  all  Intend'd  new  builrlngs  i"  ” 


i.  flagging 


e done  by  the  uotamlttei 


streets' tfoulring  the  approval  of  the  Comuilttee  or  ortho  Coum 

nnder  the  By-laws  ; to  prepare  and  give  the  requlsl'e  nollcei  r'qti^ 

the  Bowetiog,  levelling,  paviu 
and  the  noticea  of  ell  works  iucou.i 
to  apportion  tbe  oxpemea  of  all  s 
liable  to  the  payment  thereof,  and  to  eeeihst 
10  U^e  the  general  care  and  inpeilntendenc 
see  that  they  ate  duly  repalted  aud  oieanaei 
theFommiltee  : to  sopeilntend  the  n 

keep  the  time  of  the  day  work 

piece  u 

dti^keep  ail  aoeonoi 

utuuuuw.  — — tbe  BniveyoP.  deps. 

ent  aud  generally  to  cany  out  the  dUaotioni  of  the  Uoinmittwi 
iiveyots  of  Highways,  The  person  appointed  will  be 
vole  bis  whole  lime  to  the  duties  of  hli  office.  — AppUcrtlouBi 
rltiog,  with  testimonial.,  lobe  sent  to  the  uuderslgueJ 
WEDNESOsY,  tl  _ 

Cieilt 


the  probable 


e of  the  btgnway*  ; . 

i nodor  tbe  olieciion: 

; of  all  new  streeta  ; . 

.u..  measure  the  work  of  i 

^ ^ , direction  of  theCominltK 

aniTdlsposal  'of  night  Boll ; to  prepare  t 
rearly  expenditure  of  the  Com  *" 


Committee,  marked  "Applicatl. 
veyor." 

UldbaiD,  September  6tb,  1871. 
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The  Public  Works 
of  India, 


T seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  felt,  if  not 
acknowledged,  that  the 
material  welfare  of  India 
depends  very  mneh  on 
the  Pablio  Works  De- 
partment. We  have  no 
donbt  at  all  onrselves 
that  the  dependence  is 
extremo  and  vital,  and 
we  grieve,  therefore,  over 
the  constant  evidences 
that  present  themselves 
of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  that  Depart- 
ment, of  the  differences 
that  exist  between  its 
two  component  parts, 
the  military  and  the 
civil,  and  the  costly 
failures  that  have  re- 
suited  from  the  want  of 
proper  direction.  Some 
of  the  latter  have  not 
escaped  official  repre- 
hension. Thus  the  fall 
of  the  building  at  the 
Gan  Carriage  Factory  at 
llahabad  led  to  an  investigation  by  a committee 
ppointed  for  the  purpose.  The  mortar  was 
land  to  be  particularly  bad,  and  some  officers 
removed.  An  Order  in  Council  which 
ssulted  says : — 

‘ In  ooncluaioD,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
Council  desires  to  record  that  be  has  reviewed  with 
reat  sorrow  this  deplorable  history  of  negligence,  inca- 
acity,  and  corroption— negligence  in  the  conduct  of 
very  superior  otficer  who  was  connected  with  the  super- 
ision  of  these  buildings  from  the  beginning— incapacity 
a greater  or  less  extent  of  almost  every  subordinate 
oncerned  in  the  work  of  construction — corruption  on  the 
(lartof  those  who  supplied  the  worthless  materials— and 
:t  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  some  of  the  in- 
lerior  subordinates  must  also  nave  been  aware  of  the 
Irganizod  system  in  the  adulteration  of  the  lime  which 
jras  practised  throughout.” 

I The  publication  of  this  order  caused  consider- 
Lble  sensation  in  India,  but  punishment  will  not 
^ive  experience.  An  inSuential  correspondent 
[vroto  to  us  at  the  time, — “ This  accident  and 
[he  inquiry  that  followed  prove  irresistibly  how 
[nlataken  the  Government,  whether  here  or  with 
j’ou,  are  in  employing  military  engineers  to 
Bxeonto  civil  works,  and  thus  condde  to  them 
pperatioDs  which  neither  their  education  nor 
Practical  experience  enables  them  properly  to 
Darry  out.  It  is  a miserable  extravagant  eoo- 
iiomy;  bub  perhaps  it  mayeusure  a more  servile 
obedience  instead  of  the  honest  independence 
iof  those  who  know  what  they  are  about,  and 
Will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  improperly  inter- 
fered with  by  incompetent  masters.”  This 
opinion,  as  to  military  engineers  in  general,  is 
shared  by  large  numbers  of  persons,  bub  many 
dissent.  Thus  the  committee  who  recently 
inquired  as  to  the  employment  of  officers  of  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  reported, — 

“ That  the  services  of  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  may 
be  turned  to  greater  account  than  at  present,  by  employing 
them  on  civil  duties.  The  military  efficiency  of  such 
officers  is  promoted  by  their  employment,  in  time  of 
peace,  on  productive  or  necessary  civil  work,  of  a oha- 
racier  similar  to  that  required  of  a military  engineer. 

The  mauner  in  which  the  officers  of  Royal  Engineers 
have  acquitted  themselves  in  the  employments  for  which 
they  have  been  selected,  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
Government  service,  has  justified  the  anticipation  of  fit- 
ness which  their  character  and  previous  training  suggest, 
and  proves  their  practical  aptitude  fur  the  discharge  oi'i 
variouB  civil  duties.  j 


It  being  essential,  for  military  reasons,  to  have  at  homo, 
in  India,  and  at  certain  military  stations  abroad,  a large 
number  of  Engineer  officers  available,  and  ready  to  oon- 
duct  military  engineering  operations,  a proportion  of  these 
officers  can,  in  times  of  peace,  bo  withdrawn  from  their 
ordinary  duties  for  civil  employment.  A further  propor- 
tion who  are,  for  military  reasons,  necessarily  distributed 
at  the  several  military  stations,  could,  concurrently  with 
their  ordinary  duties,  undertake  certain  local  civU  duties 
of  a permanent  or  temporary  character.” 

To  this  partioular  question  we  may  one  day 
return  j it  is  not  precisely  our  business  at  this 
moment.  Our  object  is  with  India,  and  to  men- 
tion some  publications  in  connexion  with  Indian 
engineering  and  pablio  works  which  have  acou- 
mulatod  before  us  ; — the  papers  set  for  students 
at  the  Boorkee  College  ; “ Professional  Papers  on 
Indian  Engineering,”  emanating  from  the  same 
college ; a new  edition  of  “ The  Boorkee  Treatise 
on  Civil  Engineering  in  India  ; ”*  “ Public  Works 
and  the  Public  Service  in  India,”  by  Major  Evans 
Bell  and  Col.  Tyrrell ;+  “The  Public  Works  De- 
partment of  India  ; Why  so  Costly  ? ” f and  some 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  at  least  half  a dozen 
letters  coufaining  the  reiterated  complaints  of 
the  civil  staff. 

The  “ Professional  Papers  ” were  initiated  and 
have  been  edited  until  recently  by  Lient.-Col* 
Medley.  In  the  quarterly  part  for  Novemberj 
1870,  the  last  with  which  he  was  connected, 
illustrations  are  given  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Kurrachee,  erected  at  large  cost,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Newnham,  C.E.,  resident  engineer 
of  the  Sind  railway.  It  is  partly  Geometric, 
partly  Norman  in  style,  with  an  iron  rail’ 
road  roof,  and  is  a terribly  ugly  affair.  In 
fact,  the  ohnrehes  that  we  have  pub  up  in 
India,  in  our  imitative  styles,  are  mostly 
beneath  contempt.  In  his  preface.  Col.  Medley 
alludes  to  some  of  the  special  questions  of 
Indian  engineering  awaitingaolution.  He  scarcely 
attaches  the  importance  to  irrigation  that 
we  should  do.  The  introdnotion  of  proper  means 
for  irrigation  would  enormously  increase  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Still,  we  agree 
with  him,  that  to  make  such  improvements  of 
value,  railways  and  good  roads  of  other  kind 
must  be  proceeded  with  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  the  inoreaaed  produce.  The  great 
difficulty  about  roads  appears  to  be  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  metalling  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  And  in  that  view  we  are  disposed 
to  go  with  those  who  serionsly  urge  the  adoption 
of  stone  or  iron  tramways,  or  of  horse  railways, 
or  of  a combination  of  the  tram  and  rail  for  a 
cattle-power  line,  such  as  has  been  found  sac- 
oessful  in  America.  These  have  never  been 
properly  tried  yet,  and  it  is  high  time  that  they 
should  bo. 

The  Barrack  subject  is  still  in  an  unsettled 
state ; and  the  whole  question  of  Architecture  for 
Anglo-Indian  dwellings  is  as  open  as  ever  to  the 
clever  young  architect  to  solve.  “ Look  at 
Delhi,  for  example,”  says  Colonel  Medley, 
where  the  Delhi  Institute  in  the  Classical  style 
faces  a Gothic  olook-tower,  and  both  under  the 
shadow  of  such  a building  as  the  Jumma  Musjid  ! 
Similar  incongruities  abound  everywhere  j and 
while  we  cover  the  country  with  hideous  bunga- 
lows and  nnsightly  public  buildings,  we  have 
actually  set  up  more  than  one  School  of  Art  to 
teach  the  natives,  from  whom,  I fear,  we  have 
yet  very  much  to  learn.” 

The  “Professional  Papers”  for  July,  1871,  is 
edited  by  Captain  Lang,  who  reprints  our 
account  of  the  Revenue  Board  Buildings,  in 
Madras,  and  gives,  as  a frontispiece,  a photo- 
graph of  the  engraving  with  which  we  accom- 
panied it.  The  part  contains  a suggestive 
account  of  the  failure,  in  four  successive  years, 
of  the  Weir,  known  as  the  Lower  Coleroon 
Aniout,  in  Tanjoro. 

The  “Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering”  contains 
a large  amount  of  information,  and  will  doubtless 
be  found  very  useful.  We  can  scarcely,  how- 
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ever,  avoid  recognising  in  it  a want,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  praotical  knowledge  and  that  decisive- 
ness which  practical  knowledge  gives.  We 
desire  still  to  bear  testimony  to  its  value. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Tyrrell,  in  his  essay  on  “ Pablio 
Works,”  is  very  outspoken,  and  brings  together 
a number  of  painful  aud  astounding  facts  : — 

“Under  no  other  form  of  Government,”  says  ho, 
" could  such  an  utter  waste  of  money  go  on  as  we  have 
every  year  to  deplore  in  India.  One  of  the  most  densely- 
populated  countries,  in  some  parts,  in  the  world,  and  one 
which,  from  its  peculiar  formatiou  and  climate,  requires 
works  of  extraordinary  magnitude  to  meet  its  wants,  is 
delivered  over  to  a party  of  amateur  engineers  and 
financiers  really  distinguished  and  dexterous  only  as 
precis-writers,  to  play  their  pranks  in.  Do  I exaggerate  ? 
Look  at  the  Godavery  ! After  that  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic Engineer,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  had  built  the  Great 
Anient,  vast  sums  were  absolutely  thrown  to  the  dogs— 
to  the  fishes  I should  say — in  breaking  down  and  blasting 
the  rocky  barriers,  which  were  found  out  afterwards  to  be 
natural  aids  of  such  paramount  necessity  that,  if  they  had 
not  existed,  we  should  have  had  to  invent  them  in  the  form 
of  dams,  in  order  to  complete  the  navigation.  Yet  it  was 
surely  not  very  difficult  to  discover  that  to  remove  the 
barriers  was  to  allow  water  to  run  uselessly  to  the  sea 
which  it  was  urgently  necessary  to  keep  back,  to  supply 
the  great  wants  both  of  the  navigation  and  of  irrigation 
iu  the  hot  weather.  There  were  splendid  examples  of 
similar  navigation— canals  round  barriers— in  America, 
which  doubtless  would  have  been  within  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  of  men  properly  trained  as  Civil  Engineers. 
But  it  was  not  nntil  the  loss  to  India  of  much  money  and 
many  valuable  years,  that  the  blunder  was  rectified, — or 
rather  that  the  blundering  plan  was  abandoned,  and  a 
different  plan  on  contrary  aud  correct  principles  adopted.” 

What  more  lamentable  monument  of  amateur 
engineering  can  there  be  than  the  Ganges 
Canal?  This  immense  undertaking  was  designed 
in  defiance  of  the  first  principles  of  hydraulics, 
a subject  in  which  we  might  expect  such  good 
theoretical  men  as  our  military  engineers  to  be 
“ well  up.”  Here  we  have  a great  work  oon- 
strncted  in  apparent  ignorance  alike  of  the 
A B C of  theory  and  of  the  text-books  of  engi- 
neering experience,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
historioal  records  of  the  profession. 

The  present  system  has  produced  a few  good 
engineers ; but  only  a few,  and  for  these  the 
people  of  India  have  had,  and  still  have,  to  pay 
a vast  number  of  unskilled  men  at  very  high 
rates  to  superintend  and  execute  work  which 
they  do  not  superintend  and  do  not  execute. 
We  make  the  people  of  India  pay  for  the  good 
men  who  gradually  learn  to  do  their  work  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  Department  con- 
stituted as  it  is.  We  make  them  pay  for  the 
idle  men  who  have  been  put  into  the  Depart- 
ment as  the  means  of  giving  them  a certain 
inoomo,  and  who  never  learn  to  do  more  than 
get  through, — sometimes  with  great  credit, — 
their  monthly  routine  of  clerical  duty.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  India  has  to  pay  for  works  that 
fall  down, — for  works  that  are  totally  unfit  for 
their  intended  purpose,  and  even  for  work  that 
has  never  been  done  at  all. 

Captain  Thomason,  who  has  engineered  in 
India,  in  the  Irrigation  Department,  since  1854, 
maintains  that  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present 
organisation  is  the  total  neglect  of  steam  and  all 
the  modern  labonr-saving  appliances  at  the  dis- 
posal of  almost  every  engineer  in  the  world« 
excepting  him  of  the  P.  W.  D.  India.  Even  the 
railway  engineers  in  India  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  this  peouliarity  of  the  Department. 
Their  system  more  closely  approximates  to  that 
of  England  ; they  give  large  contracts,  and  thus 
secure  substantial  English  contractors,  to  whom, 
however,  they  have  to  allow  high  rates  to  cover 
all  risks.  To  snoh  rates  the  P.  W.  D.  would  un- 
doubtedly object.  The  Department  is  thus  re- 
stricted  to  the  very  few  respectable  contractors 
of  substance  iu  the  country ; and  these  are  so 
few  that  the  work  eventually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  native  petty  contractors,  who  have  but  one  old- 
fashioned  way  of  working,  which,  however  sure, 
is  nndeniably  alow  and  expensive,  and  the  labour 
of  superintending,  paying,  and  checking  these 
petty  contractors  is  found  by  the  executive  engi- 
neer only  a shade  of  an  improvement  on  the  daily 
labour  system  : while  their  power  of  combiua- 
fcioQ — competition  there  is  little  or  none  their 
dilatorineSB  in  starting  work,  their  system  of 
payments  in  advance,  for  which  the  security  is 
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of  the  shakiest,  their  liability  be  decamp  bodily 
at  ori'ical  seasons,  and  soon — all  these  are  an 
nnc?a3irg  soaroe  of  anxiety  to  the  executive, 
ever  working  against  time. 

Some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Department 
are,  we  have  little  doubt, in  a great  measure  trace- 
abletothe  wantof  workshop  traioing  amongst  the 
officers  of  the  Department,  and  more  especially 
amongst  those  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  must 
always  exercise  so  much  influence  over  its 
doitinies.  A workshop  training  is  simply  an 
essential  to  any  engineer  in  the  present  state  of 
engineering  science  ; and  some  attention  devoted 
to  this  importsnt  subject  at  Chatham,  where 
facilities  are  great,  would  remove  an  important 
objection  amongst  the  many  that  are  urged  by 
some  of  its  civil  members  against  the  military 
element  of  the  Department.  It  will  be  a fatal 
error  if  mechanical  engineering  and  workshop 
training  are  overlooked  at  Cooper’s  Hill.  The 
Eoorkee  workshops  should  supply  the  existing 
deficiency  in  the  Eoorkee  College. 

The  employment  of  skilled  British  art^zans, 
such,  as  putters,  brick  - makers,  cement- 
makers,  and  fitters,  seems  much  needed.  Even 
Calcutta,  the  city  of  palaces,  sends  to  England 
for  stoneware  piped ! It  could  hardly  be 
credited  that  India  is  rich  in  clays  aoibable 
for  all  kinds  of  pottery, — from  the  most  exquisite 
China  cup  to  a sewnge  pipe.  The  kaolin  beds 
of  Colgong  and  Goorgaon  would  be  considered 
a mine  of  wealth  in  Europe ; for  manual  dex- 
terity the  potters  of  TJmrobain  Eohilcund  would 
be  hard  to  beat ; but  all  these  advantages  are 
lost  to  the  country  for  the  want  of  steam- 
machinery  and  a little  well-directed  energy  in 
developing  that  potter’s  art  in  which  Erglish- 
men  excel. 

The  snbjeot  is  one  of  enormous  importance, 
and  calls  for  tho  renewed  attention  of  the  Home 
Government. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 
CHURCHES.* 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  publication  of 
the  book  before  us.  It  consists  of  a careful  sum- 
mary of  the  po’nta  of  architectural  interest  in  the 
churches  in  Lincolnshire  visited  last  year  by  the 
Architectural  Association,  under  the  guidance  of 
ilr,  Sharpe,  of  which  visitation  we  gave,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a pretty  full  account  at  the  time. 
The  present  volume  is  the  result  apparently  of  a 
careful  going  over  again  of  the  ground  traversed 
on  that  occasion,  and  is  very  copiously  illus- 
trated by  lithographs  of  details  and  portions  of 
the  various  churches,  as  well  as  sections  of 
mouldings,  the  whole  being  based  on  the 
sketches  made  at  the  time  of  the  excursion  by 
members  of  the  party,  but  subject  to  careful 
revision  and  correction.  The  book  is  rendered 
more  complete  by  small  maps  of  each  day’s 
route,  showing  the  line  of  road  traversed  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  principal  churches. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  best  of  the 
architectural  details  figured  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  beautiful  capitals  from  St.  ilary-le^ 
Wigford  (plate  25)  3 the  early  Lauoet  capitals 
from  Coleby  (plate  19),  showing  a stiff  and 
nnmatured  form  of  the  characteristic  foliage 
carving  of  the  period  3 the  Norman  and  Transi 
tional  capitals  from  Whaplode  and  Harmaton  ; 
and  the  very  curious  and  unique  specimen  of  a 
capital  of  the  Decorated  period,  from  Navenby 
(plate  16),  a feature  which  seems  waiting  to 
receive  its  farther  development  at  the  hands  if 
gome  modern  architect.  Two  of  the  best  and 
most  freely  executed,  as  well  as  moat  interesting, 
plates  are  those  which  give  details  of  the 
aediUa  of  the  little  church  at  Wellingore 
(plate  15),  and  the  details  of  the  peculiarly 
interesting  late  Norman  work  at  HorbHng 
(plate  35).  The  chancel  arch  at  Whaplode. 
which  we  referred  to,  in  an  aoconnt  of  the 
excursion,  as  an  admirable  example  of  wha' 
could  be  done  with  Norman  detail  even  on  a 
small  scale,  is  very  well  illns'rated  in  plate 
49;  and  the  throe  little  sketches  on  plate  43, 
the  stair-turret  and  squinoh  arch  from  Hecking- 
ton,  and  the  head  of  the  stair-turret  at  Fleet 
(sketched  from  the  parapet  of  the  tower),  are 
particularly  pleasant  specimens  of  that  class  of 
detail,  so  important  to  the  architect,  the  in 
terest  of  which  consists  almost  entirely  in  out- 
line, and  the  opposition  of  different  pianos  of 
masonry. 


We  scarcely  see  why  Moulton  tower  end  spire 
should  have  been  selected  as  the  only  one  to 
be  given  at  full  length;  its  elegant  proportion 
is  unquestionable,  and  there  is  a remarkable 
unity  of  design  about  it,  but  withal  a tameness 
and  weakness  of  general  expression  : as  a study 
for  the  architect,  we  would  far  rather  have  seen 
the  grand  Early  English  tower  of  Gedney  (one 
of  the  churches  visited)  given  in  full,  incom- 
plete as  the  design  is : for  power,  vigour,  and 
breadth  of  masonic  design,  without  incrustation 
of  ornament,  there  is  nothing  like  these  early 
towers,  as  witness  also  the  lower  portion  of 
the  tower  at  Welbourne  (another  church  in- 
cluded in  the  route),  of  about  the  same  date. 
We  should  have  liked,  too,  to  have  seen  the 
singularly  pleasing  and  artistic  spire  of  Silk 
Willoughby,  of  which  we  know  sketches  were 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  excursion,  and 
which  has  been  done  little  justice  to  in  Wicke’s 
well-known  illustrations  of  towers  and  spires. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book  we 
are  noticing  is  the  “ Summary  ” at  the  end, 
where  the  principal  features  of  the  buildings 
visited  are  summed  up  and  compared  in  groups, 
taking  those  of  the  same  date  together,  and 
noticing  their  broad  characteristics.  By  taking 
the  buildings  of  a district  together  in  this  way, 
many  hints,  both  architectural  and  arcbmo- 
logical,  may  be  struck  out,  which  would  be 
miss  d without  such  comparative  anatomy,  as  it 
may  be  termed.  In  alluding  to  the  capitals  of 
the  Lancet  period,  in  this  portion  of  the  work, 
two  specimens  are  given  from  the  Continent 
(Erbach  and  Longpont)  of  the  same  date  as  the 
capitals  of  Lincoln  choir,  by  way  of  showing 
how  mnch  advanced  was  the  style  in  England, 
at  that  time,  beyond  the  point  attained  on  the 
Continent.  The  advantage  of  the  English  over 
the  foreign  work,  however,  appears,  to  our 
thinking,  not  so  mnch  in  the  carving  of  the 
oapitils,  on  which  Mr.  Sharpe  lays  most  stress 
(the  French  regular,  stiff,  formal  leaf  capital 
has  high  artistic  merits,  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
more  strictly  architectural  treatment  than  the 
English),  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  junction  of 
the  pier  and  arch  mouldings,  in  which  the 
English  example  evinces  so  much  more  sense  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  at  this  critical 
point.  The  German  leaves  heavy  square  sepa- 
rate abaci  at  the  head  of  each  shaft  of  the  pier, 
abutting  on  each  other  at  awkward  angles;  the 
French  builder  places  a fresh  base  for  his  vault- 
ing shafts  on  the  top  of  the  abacus,  thus  de- 
stroying the  homogeneous  character  of  the 
design.  In  the  English  example,  the  relation 
between  pior,  abacus,  and  arch  mouldings  is  far 
more  clearly  perceived  and  defined. 


SANITARY  AFFAIRS  IN  DEPTFORD. 


* An  Aeconnt  of  Churches  visited  during  the  Lincoln 
EioursioDof  the  Architectural  Association,  August  22nd, 
to  August  27th,  1870.”  By  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
r.B.LB.A.  London:  SponACo, 


The  Parliamentary  borongh  of  Greenwich 
consists  of  three  main  divisions, — Woolwich, 
Greenwich,  and  Deptferd.  The  ecclediaatical 
superior  of  this  borongh  is  the  Primate  of  all 
Bnglaud ; one  of  its  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England;  the 
“ Local  Authority,”  in  certain  matters  of  vital 
importance,  for  the  Deptford  division  at  least,  is 
an  irregular  corps  of  irresponsible  flying  dust- 
men. It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  District 
Boards  of  Works,  Parish  Vestries,  and  other 
bodies,  appointed  somehow;  and  rate  and  tax 
collectors,  who  do  not,  to  give  them  their  due, 
fail  to  favour  the  householders  with  their  visits, 
and  to  leave  copies  of  the  interesting  docu- 
ments it  is  their  business  to  prepare,  in  which 
the  amounts  are  duly  set  forth  that  the  re- 
spective occupiers  must  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  highways,  police,  the  poor,  and 
other  public  objects,  so  that  all  things  may  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.  All  this  may  be 
very  well,  but  the  people  of  Deptford  do  not  get 
a quid  pro  quo  for  their  highway  rates.  Although 
they  furnish  a contingent  of  60,183  persons  to 
the  population  of  the  great  metropolis,  the 
vaunted  capital  of  the  world,  they  might  as  well 
live  at  Constantinople,  Cairo,  or  Jerusalem,  or 
even  at  Dahomey,  as  at  Deptford,  in  so  far  as 
any  responsible  public  body  concerns  itself,  or 
takes  proper  action  for  the  preservation  of  the 
publio  health. 

The  tocsin  has  been  sounded  that  cholern 
morbus  is  coming,  and  the  inhabitants  are  conn 
selled  to  see  at  onoe  to  the  cleaning  out  of  thoii 
wator-bntts,  tanks,  and  cisterns.  This  is  good, 
bnt  inconsistent,  so  long  as  the  Board  of  Woiks, 
or  whosoever  has  the  power,  and  upon  whom  de 
volves  the  responsibility  of  performing  certaii 


duties  to  the  public,  neglect  such  duties.  The 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of  London  : 
have  issued  a notice  to  the  citizens,  that  the  [ 
inhabitants  of  Deptford  who  have  seen  it  regard  ' 
with  painful  interest.  The  two  first  paragraphs 
are  to  the  effect  that  " the  dustmen  in  the  employ 
of  the  Commissioners  are  to  call  at  every  house  i 
at  least  twice  in  every  week,  to  remove  dust,  ’ 
dirt,  ashes,  cinders,  rubbish,  refuse,  vegetable  and  ' 
animal  matter,  &o.,  without  fee  or  reward.  The 
contents  of  all  public  duat-bins  wherever  situate,  ■ 
are  to  be  cleared  out  and  carted  away  by  the  ' 
dustmen  daily,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  ■ 
their  contents.”  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  i 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  inhabitants  of  1 
Deptford  have  no  dustman  upon  whom  they  can  ii 
rely  to  call  for  and  remove  the  ordinary  house  ! 
refuse,  nor  any  public  dust-bins.  This  large  ' 
population  is  absolutely  without  a dust  con«  ? 
tractor,  and  the  heads  of  families. — in  most  • 
instances  the  wives, — are  left  to  comply  with  the 
terms,  and  accept  the  considerations  .the  flying 
dustmen  think  fib  to  impose  and  concede.  In 
most  instances  they  visit  a suburban  street  in  ' 
batches,  and  make  the  morning  hideous  by  their  H 
bowlings.  They  contrive — two  howlers  to  each  i 
cart — to  take,  with  splendid  lung  power,  four  : 
discordant  notes  of  the  gamut  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  lady  head  of  the  house,  anxious  to  •! 
have  her  refuse  removed,  calls  in  the  first  • 
that  comes.  He  demands  “ a pot  o’  beer,”  to  ' 
which  she  demurs ; whereupon  he  stamps  out,  1 
whistling  “ Tommy  Dodd,”  and  bangs  the  door  : 
after  him,  or  leaves  it  open,  with  an  imprecation,  ( 
Outside,  conversation  ensues: — Second  Metro*  r 
politan  Sanitary  Officer,  loquitur:  “Nogo,  Bill?” 
First  Sanitary  Officer  : “ Humph  ! she’s  good  for  r 
a tanner  if  you  cut  up  rough.”  So  the  lady  has  to  ' 
agree  to  pay  6 J.,  otherwise  a “tanner;”  but,  to  her  , 
dismay,  she  fiuds  that  the  sanitary  officer  (No.  2) ; 
has  simply  taken  the  stuff  that  may  be  separated 
into  “breeze”  and  cinders.  These  sanitary: 
officers,  in  a word,  come  when  they  like,  charge 
what  they  like,  take  from  the  dust-bin  what  ^ 
they  like,  and  leave  what  they  do  not  like ; and 
from  these,  in  this  respect  the  “Local  Authority,”  'i 
there  is  at  present  “ no  appeal.”  The  only  1 
alternative  to  this  treatment  left  to  the  house-i 
holder  is  to  find  out  a place  where  “ rubbish ! 
may  be  shot,”  to  hire  a osrt,  and  pay,  in  ad-’ 
dition  to  his  highway  and  other  rates,  for  having'l 
— that  is,  “ashes,  rubbish,  refuse,  vegetable,! 
and  animal  matter,  conveyed  to  the  place,  at: 
whatever  distance,  at  which  such  material  may! 
be  tipped. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pink,  the  medic  d officer  of: 
the  Board,”  delivered  at  one  of  its  recenfei 
meetings  a very  able  and  conscientious  report  oni 
dust  removal,  water  supply,  and  other  aanitaryi 
matters;  but  unhappily  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  sensible  proposal  of  a member  that  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  should  have  powers  tci 
order  the  removal  of  dust  and  refuse  was  met  by: 
the  worse  than  lame  and  impotent  oonclusion/i 
that  “the  matter  did  nob  press  so  much  that! 
they  should  dispense  with  advertising  in  the; 
usual  way ! ” Not  “ press  so  much ! " Can  theaej 
gentlemen  be  conscious  of  the  terrible  reffpona^ 
bility  they  incur  ? An  epidemio  may  be  upon 
them  any  day,  may  come  when  these  foolish  men 
are  “ adverti.sing  ” and  haggling ; and  be  caught,; 
as  were  the  foolish  virgins,  who  had  not  at  the, 
right  time  provided  oil  for  their  lamps.  Mr.: 
Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  stafeCBi 
that,  in  the  case  of  former  visitations  of  cholera,: 
he  has  observed,  from  his  eyry  in  Greenwich; 
Park,  a peculiar  blue  mist  between  the  Obaerva^i 
tory  and  the  river  that  continued  visible  as  long 
as  the  pestilence  lasted.  Ordinary  mists  pass 
away  before  a wind  exercising  a force  of  half  aJ. 
pound  to  the  square  foot;  but  this  blue  shadow 
of  death  remained  steadfast  and  immovable  with, 
a wind  at  nine  pounds  pressure.  It  is  greatly: 
to  ha  desired  that  Mr.  Glaisher  may  not  have  an, 
opportnnity  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  thi£, 
atatem‘nt  concerning  the  “ blue  mist,”  and  itai 
connexion  with  the  terrible  avenger  of  dis*' 
regarded  sanitary  laws. 

A number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Deptford  have. 
becn  mnch  exercised  of  late  in  connexion  with  a 
“nuisance”  alleged  to  be  canaed  by  the  opera-: 
biona  of  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Company,: 
against  whom  legal  proceedings  have  b=5eo  taketli 
anccesefully.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  imme'i; 
diate  neighbourhood  of  this  company’s  workt 
there  are  sewer-gratings  that  send  out  exhala; 
tions  much  more  offensive  and  pestilential  tbai, 
the  gaseous  vapours  from  the  asphalte,  which 
are  really,  as  are  gases  from  other  bituminoul 
substances,  anti-putresoenb.  The  sewer-gasei; 
compel  occupants  to  close  doors  and  windows' 
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rsometimes  absolutely  to  leave  tlielr  premises. 

! lore  are  sewer-gratings  in  other  parts  of  Dept* 

' d equally  pernicious  and  offensive  to  those 
r 'erred  to.  Much  official  counsel  has  been 
iren  of  late  to  Boards  of  works  and  others,  and 
i private  occupiers,  as  to  the  free  and  regular 
l e of  carbolic  acid  for  the  neutralization  of 
g^age  gases.  We  cannot  ascertain  that  an 
!<nce  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  used  to  destroy 
(6  pestilent  power  of  the  gases  exhaled  by  the 
iiblic  sewers  of  Deptford,  or,  better  still,  to 
vmove  the  cause.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the 
limes  from  the  asphalte  caldrons  are  not 
leaeant,  and  that  they  are  irritating  to  persona 
j|bject  to  bronchial  affections,  but  they  are  far 
bm  being  the  most  dangerous  nuisances  borne, 
jjioonsoiously  it  may  be,  by  the  inhabitants.  In 
) same  vicinity, — Deptford  Bridge, — over 
lich  there  is  a large  traffic,  the  sweepings  of 
.e  road  may  be  seen  lying  along  the  kerb-stone 

fkking  in  the  sun  throughout  the  entire  day,  and 
ithiu  a few  feet  of  the  doors  of  the  com- 
jainants  concerning  the  asphalts  vapours.  They 
}80  bear  patiently  the  exhalations  from  the 
tavensbourne,  hai'd  by,  which,  when  the  water 
I let  oll^  exposes  a surface  of  mud  and  ordure. 

If  the  truth  must  be  all  told,  there  are  others 
lan  the  Board  of  Works  to  blame  for  sanitary 
ifeots  in  Deptford.  The  builders  and  the 
inants  of  houses  will  be  both  alike  chargeable 
I participants  in  the  pressing  invitation  to  the 
blue  mist”  and  its  fatal  accompaniments  should 
ley  visit  the  town.  In  hundreds  of  houses,  for 
hich  rents  of  from  30Z.  to  1001.  per  annum  are 
iid,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  dust  and  refuse 
reduced  from  day  to  day.  As  regards  water 
ipply,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  men 
ho  can  in  any  way  command  means  to  build 
oases  should  be  men  of  such  crude  and  coarse 
leas  as  is  manifest  in  their  works.  In  many 
istances  small  miserably  inadequate  uncovered 
sterns,  are  provided  in  the  open  air  for  the 
jaily  domestic  supply  of  water.  In  other  in- 
tunces,  the  cisterns  have  slop-work  covers 
Losely  put  together  and  gaping  at  every  joint, 
la  many  hoases  rented  at  301.  per  annam,  and 
Ipwards,  the  cistarns  are  placed  under  the 
(ntongu>.:d  floors  of  bedrooms ! Although  the 
water  company  now  gives  a supply  on  Sundays, 
rhich  was  nob  done  until  recently,  there  is  rarely 
Qore  than  enough  for  domestic  wants,  and  on 
wauhiog  day  ” the  water  supply,  in  most 
lOUses,  is  almost  invariably  exhausted  long 
leforo  the  day  is  done.  Deptford  greatly  needs 
.u  institution,  or  the  establiahment  of  classes,  at 
fhich  its  builders  may  learn  not  only  the  prin- 
liploa  of  constructive  art,  but  the  very  rudiments 
if  sanitary  law  and  of  domestic  civilisation, 
i 


’ DUSTAHOt! 

( Ax  the  present  time,  when  the  near  approach 
of  the  cholera  has  to  some  extent  stimulated  the 
official  mind  to  exertion,  and  the  warnings  of 
lalarmists  are  less  likely  to  be  disregarded  on 
[account  of  the  nearness  of  the  calamity  they  seek 
avert,  it  may  be  useful  to  arouse  public  atten- 
ion  to  an  evil  in  onr  midst,  which,  although 
ipparently  slight  in  itself,  is  productive  of  serious 
iinjury  to  the  public  health.  We  allude  to  the 
tduat-bin  system,  and  the  methods  employed  for 
jtbe  removal  of  refuse  from  London  dwellings. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  mode 
iof  storing  and  disposing  of  “ dust  ” in  the  metro* 
Ipolis.  We  are  very  much  ioclined  to  pride  our- 
'Bolves  as  Englishmen  upon  our  superiority  over 
lother  nations  with  regard  to  cleanliness.  A 
.traveller  visiting  Rome  is  usually  astonished  at 
!the  dirty  appearance  of  the  sireets,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  that  in  London  things  are  much 
[better  managed  in  that  respect ; and  yet,  in 
[point  of  fact,  the  Roman  system  (althongh 
iperbaps,  not  all  that  can  be  desired)  is  better 
Iboth  in  theory  and  practice  than  the  London 
I plan.  In  Rome  a certain  number  of  places  iu 
the  public  street  are  marked  out  in  each  muniei- 
: pal  division  or  none,  called  Immondenzajii,  where 
rubbish  of  every  sort  may  be  thrown,  while 
the  depositing  of  refuse  in  any  other  part  of 
. the  streets  is  interdicted,  and  is  punishable. 

. There  is  no  box,  bin,  or  receptaole  of  any 
kind,  bub  the  rubbish  is  thrown  down  in  a 
I heap,  and  at  stated  periods  is  carted  away  by 
the  municipality.  The  advantages  of  this  prac- 
tice are,  that  the  dirt  and  refuse  are  removed 
: from  the  hoases  and  their  appendages,  and  are 
, placed  out  in  the  open  air,  where  they  are  least 
I liable  to  do  harm  ; while  the  public  character  of 
the  deposit  makes  its  removal  a matter  of 
: urgency,  and  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 


servants  of  the  municipality  can  be  readily  dis- 
covered. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  putting  away 
our  refuse  as  fur  from  us  as  possible,  construota 
receptacle  in  the  rear  of  our  hoases  and  as  near 
bo  them  as  possible,  or  in  some  dark,  unventi- 
lated, unapproachable  part  of  the  basement,  and 
into  this  receptaole  we  fling  nob  only  dost  and 
ashes  but  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  decaying 
animal  matter,  oyster  and  lobster  shells,  dirty 
rags,  everything  in  fact  that  is  mieome  and 
offensive,  and  this  we  leave  to  putrify  and  fer- 
ment for  months,  perhaps  exposed  to  the  summer 
sun,  the  resort  of  cats,  a neat  for  rats  and  mice 
and  still  more  loathsome  creatures.  If  the 
household  is  well  conducted,  this  filthy  pit  is 
emptied  once  a month  or  once  in  six  weeks,  but 
as  it  is  nob  uncommonly  iu  an  almost  inaccessible 
position,  and  is  moreover  not  a pleasant  subject 
for  inspection,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  well- 
to-do,  leaves  the  management  of  the  dust-bin  to 
the  servant,  who  is  generally  ignorant  of  the 
connexion  between  dirt  and  disease,  and  conse- 
quently indifferent  about  the  matter.  It  the  mis- 
tress is  poor,  she  waits  until  the  bin  is  filled  to 
overflowing  and  the  lid  has  been  forced  off  before 
undergoing  the  disagreeable  process  of  removal. 

In  order  to  still  further  encourage  the  practice 
of  storing  all  manner  of  filth  in  our  homes,  every 
difficulty  is  put  in  the  way  of  its  removal  by 
the  parish  authorities.  The  removal  of  domestic 
refuse  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  metropolis  as  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  vestry  directly  as 
it  should  be,  but  it  is  let  to  a contractor,  who 
pays  the  vestry  for  the  privilege  of  removing 
the  dust.  The  contractor  is  in  no  wise  interested 
in  clearing  out  the  refuse  or  leaving  the  place  in 
which  it  was  contained  in  a proper  condition, 
bat  only  cares  for  the  dust  and  ashes,  which  are 
a valuable  commodity,  for  which  he  has  paid 
money.  The  duty  of  collecting  the  dust  is  dele- 
gated to  a class  of  men  so  brutal  and  dt^graded 
that  their  very  presence  in  a decent  household 
is  an  offence.  They  come  round  at  irregular 
times,  and  are  difficult  to  find  when  they 
are  required.  These  men  generally  exact  money 
from  the  householder  under  the  pretence  that 
they  are  not  paid  to  remove  anything  else  but 
ashes,  and  that  if  they  remove  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  refuse  it  is  a matter  of  favour  for 
which  they  should  be  paid.  This  is  a demand 
very  difficult  to  resist,  and  if  resisted  these  men 
revenge  themselves  by  soiling  the  walls  or  leaving 
the  fl'iors  and  yards  in  such  a filthy  condition  that 
it  is  usually  thought  best  to  satisfy  their  exaC' 
tions.  This  black-mail  presses  heavily  opon  the 
poor  5 and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
this  and  tbe  class  of  men  employed,  as  well  as 
the  dirt  and  discomfort  they  occasion,  that  the 
emptying  of  the  dust-bin  is  generally  postponed 
as  long  as  possible. 

These  remarks,  it  is  proper  to  add,  apply  only 
to  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  not  to  the  City 
proper,  where  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have 
lately  taken  the  duty  of  cleansing  the  streets 
and  the  removal  of  dust  into  their  own  hands 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Much  good  might  be  done  by  the  vestries 
taking  the  removal  of  the  dust  upon  themselves, 
appointing  competent  men  who  should  remove 
the  dust  and  refuse  at  stated  times,  and  employ- 
ing inspectors  to  see  that  no  improper  accumu- 
lations take  place.  The  only  perfect  remedy 
however,  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the  dustbin, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  storing  or  accumula- 
tion of  dust,  filth,  or  refuse  of  any  bind  in  or 
near  a dwelling-houso.  If  houaekeep  .-ra  did 
their  duty,  and  every  kind  of  refuse  that  could 
be  burned  were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  amouut  to 
be  removed  from  each  house  would  be  compara- 
tively small.  A small  covered  iron  pail  or  box 
of  uniform  pattern  should  be  supplied  to  each 
house  by  the  vestry  } for  this  some  small  charge 
might  bo  made,  and  a fine  should  be  inflioted 
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iu  case  of  its  being  lost  or  injured.  This  pail, 
containing  the  ashes  and  other  refuse  that  h id 
accumulated  during  the  previous  day,  should  be 
placed  outside  the  front  door  of  the  house  every 
morning.  It  should  not  be  larger  than  can  be 
lilted  with  one  bund  with  ease  (in  the  case  of 
large  establishments  two  or  more  might  be  used), 
and  it  should  be  removed  every  morning  by  a 
man  employed  by  the  vestry  for  the  purpose 
with  a horse  and  cart,  or  even  a hand-cart  might 
serve.  Different  hours  might  be  appointed  for 
different  localities,  bub  it  ought  to  be  a sine  qnd 
non  that  the  whole  of  the  previous  day’s  ashes 
should  be  removed  every  morning.  A rigorous 
house-to-house  inFpection  should  be  made  occa- 
sionally, and  if  any  refuse  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  tbe  offenders  should  be  punished. 


By  adopting  this  plan  we  should  encourage 
the  destruction  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
by  fire,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
cabbage  leaves  or  lobster-shells  in  the  pails  on 
account  of  their  size,  and  we  should  thus  do  away 
with  a fruitful  source  of  disease  and  contagion. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  some  districts 
without  noticing  that  the  air  is  polluted  with 
the  smell  of  dust-bins.  Onr  houses  being  so 
frequently  built  in  terraces,  with  the  yards  back 
to  back  and  closed  at  the  ends,  the  air  is  but 
little  disturbed,  and  is  a favourable  nidus  for  the 
germs  of  disease  which  are  thrown  off  from  the 
stagnant  and  petrifying  contents  of  the  dust- 
bins placed  in  the  midst  in  the  rear  of  every 
honse. 

We  have  abolished  the  dustman’s  bell — that 
dreadful  bell  that  some  twenty  years  ago  used 
to  fright  London  from  its  propriety — let  us  go  a 
step  farther,  and  abolish  the  dust-bin  and  tbe 
dustman.  

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  hitherto  undiscovered  causes  of  results, 
apparently  so  inexplicable  and  contrary  in 
their  effects,  to  what  would  otherwise  be  rules 
by  induction  to  guide  us  in  our  anticipation  of 
producing  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  which 
should  possess  properties  in  each  case  varying 
in  degree  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
agent  inducted,  which  should  in  any  proportion 
give,  or  appear  to  give,  existence  to  those  pro- 
perties, must  necessarily  cause  reflection  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers,  and  should,  therefore, 
it  may  be  hoped,  be  productive  of  at  least  a few 
increments  of  further  discovery  and  elucidation 
on  the  subject. 

The  consideration  of  these  anomalies  presents 
the  following  hypotheses,  and  their  resulting 
conclusions,  confirmed,  partly  at  least,  by  known 
facts  and  experiments  previously  made : — Con- 
cerniug  the  introduction  of  carbon  in  differing 
quantities  producing  apparently  opposite  effects, 
we  may  bo  led  to  speculate  not  only  on  tbe  re- 
sult effected  in  toto,  but  on  the  result  produced 
ou  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed,  oonaider- 
ing  these  to  be  between  minute  cells,  separated 
from  each  other  by  what  are  usually  called  the 
fibres  of  the  iron  or  steel. 

The  cells,  however  minute  they  may  be,  will 
have  a defined  form,  which  probably  will  alter, 
at  the  least  a little,  by  any  change  that  may  by 
any  means  be  produced;  the  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  must  produce  an 
increased  or  diminished  size,  according  to  its 
degrees  (and  although,  perhaps,  somewhat 
foreign  to  tho  nature  of  the  investigations  we 
intend  at  present  to  pursne,  we  may  pause  an 
instant  to  consider  whether,  when  a bar  of  iron 
increases  in  size  with  heat,  it  increase  in 
exactly  the  ratio  in  weight),  and  the  fibres 
would  necessarily  alter  in  consequence,  and  the 
question  occurs,  how  would  they  alter  ? Would 
they  become  thinner  iu  proportion  to  the  cells 
they  itiolose,  or  would  they  continue  to  have  the 
same  proportion  to  these  cells  ? And,  again, 
what  do  these  cells  contain  ? 

As  iron  contains  carbon  (C)  and  oxygen  (0)  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  we  take  samples, 
beginning  with  the  white  iron  and  going  through 
tbe  varions  kinds,  as  mottled  iron,  bright  iron, 
and  tho  gradations  of  foundry  iron,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  cells  in  theeo  latter  kinds 
are  occupied  by  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  that  one 
or  both  of  these  conduce  to,  or,  perhaps,  entirely 
oaose  brictleness,  and  that  tho  cells  in  the 
foundry  iron  are  much  larger  than  those  in  the 
malleable  iron.  This  theory  will  appear  likely 
from  tbe  consideration  that  foundry  iron  is 
lighter  than  forge  iron,  and  the  equivalent 
of  (C)  = G,  (0)  = 8,  and  iron  (Pe)  = 28  0f,  and 
twice  the  size  of  (C)  j then  the  difference  in 
weight  of  (C)  and  (O)  combined  in  the  larger 
cells  of  the  foundry  iron,  and  of  the  weight  of 
tbe  iron  itself,  corroborates  the  hypothesis  that 
those  cells  exist,  though,  in  common  with  atomic 
bodies,  they  are  quite  invisible  by  the  most 
powerful  microscopic  observation. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  these  could  not  exist 
in  forge  iron,  else  how  could  a bar  be  drawn  out 
to  (say)  part  of  its  previous  size  ? Would 
chose  cells  then  be  1,000  times  as  long  as  they 
were  before  ? If  so,  then  the  fibres  would  be 
(jnjy  Yihis  area,  and  how  could  they  hold 

together,  either  to  each  other  or  lengthwise  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  let  us  consider  that  perhaps 
the  mo  t important  and  remarkable  property  ot 
forge  iron  is  that  it  is  almost,  or  quite,  impos- 
sible to  fuse  it  (and  most  probably  because  its 
atoms  have  a poweiful  and  adhesive  affinity  for 
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one  another,  which  is  much  interrnpted  by  the 
carbon  in  the  foandry  iron),  and  therefore  it  is 
];o;sible  that  it  may  be  extended  1,000  titnep, 
and  not  part;  bat  if  they  would  not,  we  may 
consider  the  atoms  of  this  malleable  and  pliable 
metal  to  be  like  marbles  filling  a box  of,  say, 
3 ft.  by  2 ft.  by  2 ft,,  and  their  surfaces  (although 
only  toaching  at  places)  to  have  so  powerful 
an  adhesion  as  only  to  be  moved,  but  not  sepa* 
rated  without  being  torn  asunder  or  cut,  and  the 
interstices  between  them  to  be  nearly  filled  by 
additional  portions  of  iron,  which  should,  being 
pliable  (as  we  must  consider  our  marbles  to  be), 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  changing  form 
of  the  respective  atoms  to  which  they  must  be 
considered  to  belong ; and  let  us  consider  that 
these  interstices . contain  the  cells  ; then  it 
must  be  evident  that  if  heat  and  pressure  com* 
bined  would  cause  these  to  slip  one  upon  another, 
the  pressure  rendering  them  perhaps  a little 
elongated  or  acorn-shaped,  and  the  cells  likewise, 
and  therefore  reduced  iu  cubic  space  wlthiu ; and 
if  the  box,  in  performing  this,  were  previoQsly  to 
have  had  its  ends  removed,  then  the  continuance 
of  the  pressnre  would  reduce  (he  contents  to 
12  ft.  by  1 ft.  by  1 ft.  = its  previous  cubic  con- 
tents. This  theory  of  atoms  and  cells  and 
adhesive  properties  in  malleable  iron  must  be 
admitted  to  be  possible,  because  chemists  admit 
atoms  to  exist,  and  that  they  cannot  tell  their 
form  ; and  cubes,  squares,  triangular,  hexagonal, 
or  lozenge-shaped  prisms  can  be  the  only  atoms 
that  could  leave  no  interstices,  and  these  are 
improbable,  because  they  would  not  easily,  if  at 
all,  move  one  upon  another  in  laminating ; there* 
fore,  as  atoms  of  any  other  form  must  leave 
cells,  then  they  are  at  least  probable,  and  also 
because  those  atoms  are  held  to  be  impenetrable; 
and  if  there  were  no  cells,  then  there  could  be 
no  possibility  of  their  coutaioing  carbon.  Admit- 
ting this,  we  are  bonnd  to  consider  that  when 
snfBoieutly  heated,  the  atoms  of  iron  admit  the 
passage  between  them  of  the  atoms  of  carbon, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  iron  when  heated 
will,  perhaps,  support  this  idea ; but  in  this  we 
must  not  suppose  that  all  the  atoms  part  entirely 
for  the  time  being;  they  may  act  alternately, 
which  might  account  for  the  sparkling  appear- 
ance of  iron  when  at  a white  heat  (the  iron  in 
which  they  would  entirely  part  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  molten  foandry  iron).  The  foregoing 
hypothesis,  if  adopted  as  probable,  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  carbon  intervenes  to  some  ex- 
tent between  the  places  of  contact  and  adhesion, 
besides  existing  in  the  cells  of  iron,  and  con- 
siderably more  so  in  foundry  iron  than  in  forge 
iron;  and  that  hammering  the  latter,  in  increasing 
its  specific  gravity,  forces  its  atoms  closer  to- 
gether, and  the  carbon  more  fully  into  the 
cells,  and  more  away  from  between  the  places 
of  contact  and  adbosion  of  the  atoms ; and 
in  this  case  the  colls  cannot  previously  have 
been  completely  occupied  with  carbon,  and  we 
may  infer  that  they  will  not  be  fully  so  after  our 
hammering;  and  it  will  bo  as  evident  as  uni- 
versally  known,  that  the  hammering  improves 
the  tenacity  and  strength  of  the  iron,  because  it 
brings  its  atoms  closer  together;  and  nob  only 
will  they  have  a greater  support  from  each  other, 
but  a greater  number  of  them  must  present 
resistance  to  any  given  area  of  resisting  surfaoe. 

It  may  also  be  the  case,  that  the  cells  being 
nearly,  if  not  qnite,  enclosed  by  the  atoms,  allow 
of  little  or  no  possibility  of  escape  for  the  carbon 
and  oxygen ; and  that  when  a considerable  tensile 
strain  is  exeited  on  the  iron,  that  the  cells  be- 
coming elongated,  and  therefore  less  iu  volume, 
exert  an  elastic  force  to  allow  the  partial  escape 
of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the  gases  confined  ; 
and  that  if  the  gas  or  gaaes  were  not  to  find  a 
sufficiently  short  and  ready  means  of  partial 
escape,  that  its  elastic  power  (if  caused  by  a 
sufficient  strain)  would  rend  asunder  the  atoms. 

In  applying  a tensile  strain  to  a bar  of  iron 
the  difficulty  of  escape  for  the  gases  must  be 
greater  the  larger  the  area  of  the  bar,  and  for 
the  same  reason  a round  or  circular  form  of  sec- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  least  oalculated  to 
facilitate  such  escape,  for  if  the  same  area  were 
disposed  in  a slender  star-like  form  the  means  of 
escape  from  the  centre  of  section  would  be 
shorter  and  easier.  This  hypothesis  will  explain 
the  fact  that  a bar  of  iron  which  would  bear  a 
strain  when  1 in.  square  of  26  tons,  would, 
when  drawn,  out  in  the  form  of  wire  in.  in 
diameter,  bear  a strain  of  40  tons  per  square 
inch. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  a hypothesis 
which  may  help  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  the 
effect  produced  by  carbon  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  we  shall  observe  that  of  the  four  kinds  of 


iron  which  could  in  any  wise  be  considered  as  fit 
to  be  converted  into  steel,  viz.,  grey  iron,  bright 
iron,  mottled  iron,  and  white  iron,  that  only  the 
bright  iron  and  mottled  iron  will  be  really  worth 
using,  because  the  grey  iron  will  be  light  and 
fibrous,  and  would  take  too  much  carbon  ; whilst 
the  white  iron  (which  is  the  closest  grained  or 
not  fibrons),  although  it  is  the  best  and  most 
suitable  for  forge  iron,  is  nevertheless  not  open 
or  fibrons  enough  to  admit,  even  with  the  expan- 
sion caused  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  the 
induction  of  the  carbon  necessary  that  it  shonld 
receive  in  order  that  it  should  become  good 
steel. 

The  fact,  however,  that  steel  is  heavier  than 
forge  iron  can  leave  ns,  perhaps,  no  more  pro- 
bable inference  than  that  its  cells  are  fuller  of 
carbon  than  those  of  the  forge  iron,  and  that  its 
bulk  is  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  altered  ; and  that  a 
piece  of  it  may  perhaps  contain  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  that  a given  piece  of  foundry 
iron  contaiuB,  but  that  the  piece  of  foundry  iron 
will  in  consequence  ba  greater  in  bulk  and  in- 
versely lighter  in  weight  than  the  piece  of  steel; 
this  being  an  essential  difference  between  cast- 
iron  and  steel,  the  superior  strength  of  steel 
might  lead  us  to  consider  that  the  carbon,  when 
admitted  in  exactly  the  right  proportion,  acts 
upon  and  causes  the  atoms  to  act  npon  each 
other  with  a vastly  increased  affinity  or  attrac- 
tion, and  this  because  the  atoms  are  near  or 
close  to  each  other. 

Tempered  steel  is  lighter  than  soft  steel,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  considered  that  some  of  its 
carbon  must,  by  caloric  effect,  have  bsen  elimi- 
nated ; it  is  also  more  brittle  and  harder ; and 
there  is,  consequently,  a striking  analogy  in  this 
respect  between  the  comparison  of  sofe  steel 
with  tempered  steel,  and  that  of  forge  iron  with 
foundry  iron. 

If  the  beat  causing  the  elimination  were  not 
suddenly  absorbed  by  its  immersion  in  pure  or 
acidulated  water,  brine,  mercury,  oil,  or  tallow 
(for  a seoond  tempering  after  the  first  in  water), 
or  metallic  compositions,  or  by  being  swung 
rapidly  to  cool  in  the  air,  then  the  consequeni. 
continuance  of  such  eliminations  would  cause 
the  steel  to  lose  so  much  carbon  that  it  would 
then  not  be  much  harder  than  forge  iron. 

The  tempered  steel,  being  lighter  by  the  sup- 
posed extraction  of  a portion  of  its  carbon,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  its  vacated  space  will 
be  occupied  by  some  other  element;  if  so,  a dif- 
ferent tempering  medium  may  induct  a different 
element,  or  the  same  one  in  a greater  or  less 
degree : from  this  it  will  appear  probable  that 
such  element  will  be  lighter  than  the  carbon, 
and  possibly  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  steel 
rapidly  absorbs  one  of  the  lighter  gases  from 
the  medium  it  is  immersed  in ; hydrogen,  from 
its  lightness  and  large  propoit'on  in  oxide  of 
hydrogen  would  suggest  that  to  be  the  gas. 

This  element,  whatever  it  may  be,  will,  while 
existing  in  steel,  perhaps  be  of  a more  non-con- 
ducting nature  than  the  carbon  it  has  displaced  ; 
and  as  the  latter  is  a powerful  conductor  of 
electricity,  it  would,  when  iusulatad  iu  the  steel, 
reduce  in  the  atoms  of  steel  the  opposite  kiud  of 
electricity  (one  positive  and  the  other  negative 
electricity),  and  the  partial  presence  or  absence 
of  this  electrical  induction  will  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  superior  strength  of  sofD 
steel,  and  the  greater  brittleness  of  the  tem- 
pered steel.  This  hypothesis  would  seem  to  bo 
confirmed  by  the  known  fact,  that  magnetic  ores 
and  hydrated  oxides  are  unsuitable  to  be  manu- 
factured into  steel ; this  would  be  because  they 
would  be  calculated  to  repel  the  induotion  of  the 
carbon;  being  already  charged  with  electricity, 
the  one  wonld  repel  the  same  kind  of  electricity 
iu  another  element,  viz.,  the  carbon,  and  the 
hydrated  oxide  would  repel  either  kind  in  another 
element  if  it  should  contain  the  samo. 

In  order  that  steel  should  resist  impact  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  should  the  most  nearly  ap- 
proach the  hardest  of  forge  iron,  and  should 
therefore  contain  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
carbon. 

That  steel  shells  should  prove  much  more 
tenaoious  than  iron  when  striking  armour-plate 
could  not  perhaps  at  present  be  investigated 
with  a greater  chance  of  approaching  the  truth, 
than  by  supposing  these  to  be  of  the  most  tena- 
cious untempered  steel,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably have  an  excess  of  resisting  power  to 
compression,  an  approach  to  the  malleability  of 
white  iron,  but  retaining  much  of  that  elastic 
quality  which  renders  steel  so  invaluable  for 
springs,  and  so  causes  the  shell  to  receive  the 
shock  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  powerful 
springs  receive  the  concussions  of  a heavy  load 


in  a carriage  or  cart,  the  heat  caosed  by  the 
concussion  against  the  armour-plate  liberating 
the  carbon,  and  making  the  steel  still  less 
brittle. 

The  apparent  anomaly  of  a 68-pound  shot 
shattering  an  armour-plate  tempered  in  oil, 
would  perhaps  suggest  the  contemplation  of  the 
effect  of  concussion  on  a spherical  body. 

If  a projectile  resists  as  much  as  it  is  resisted, 
then  on  striking  an  (to  it)  impenetrable  object 
at  rest,  its  own  momentum  only  will  re-aot  on 
itself,  and  its  form,  if  spherical,  will  possibly 
cause  the  resistance  to  distribute  itself  through 
the  shot  in  divergent  directions,  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  weight  of  a large  arch 
(under  erection)  is  distributed  by  the  struts  in 
divers  directions,  and  the  fact  of  there  being 
nothing  but  air  behind  the  ball,  would  allow  it 
a mobility  and  power  of  reaction  which  could 
not  belong  to  it  if  it  were  resting  on  an  anvil;' 
and  were  to  receive  a blow  (of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  pounds’  weight  with  the  oonenasion) 
from  a steam-hammer  above  it ; but  here  the 
force  would  also  be  distributed  as  before,  and 
possibly  to  a considerable  extent  oounteraot  upon 
itself  in  a partly  similar  manner  to  the  coun- 
teraction of  forces  manifested  in  striking  the 
edge  of  a plank  with  an  Indian  club,  when,  if 
one  particular  part  of  its  length  touch  (the  edge 
of  the  plank),  and  that  at  about  one-third  the 
length  from  its  large  end,  then  there  will  be  no 
vibration  or  shook  to  the  hand;  but  if  any  other 
place  in  its  length  should  touch  the  plank  there 
will,  and  the  same  principle  is  also  exemplified 
in  a sabre,  when  bars  of  lead  stood  on  end  may, 
by  a very  strong  and  skilful  swordsman,  have 
lengths  cut  off  them  by  causing  the  right  part 
of  the  sabre  to  touch  the  lead. 

The  armour-plate  becoming  shatterod  by  the 
shot  would  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  steel  at  all,  and  still  more  so  by  its 
being  tempered  in  oil,  which  is  calculated  to  give 
the  greatest  hardness  (for  this  reason  oil  is  used 
for  tempering  Mint  stamps),  and  the  quality 
that  invariably  accompanies  that — viz.,  brittle- 
ness, and  the  backing  on  which  it  was  mounted 
would  also  affect  it ; and  in  this  the  particular 
property  of  the  plate  as  to  brittleness  or  tenacity 
would  make  all  the  dili'erence  in  the  effect  of  the 
shot  iu  the  event  of  the  plate  not  being  solidly 
mounted — i.e , if  its  backing  does  not  touch  it  in 
all  places  alike.  Suppose  it  to  be  hollow,  and 
the  shot  to  strike  it  in  the  centre  and  opposite 
snob  hollow,  and  suppose  the  metal  to  ba  tough 
and  not  brittle;  then  the  only  way  in  which  the 
shot  conld  effectively  operate  on  it  wonld  be  by 
driving  a hole  right  through  it,  and  its  being 
hollow,  would  immensely  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
concussion ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
tongh  but  not  brittle  plate  were  fixed  on  a back- 
ing the  least  convex,  then  the  shot  conld  operate 
on  its  centre  with  its  full  force.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  plate  were  brittle  and  not  tough, 
then  experiment  would  probably  prove  that  it 
would  more  readily  break  when  slightly  hollow 
at  its  backing. 

And  by  a similar  tendency  in  brittle  steel,  and 
to  a lesser  extent  in  soft  steel,  to  fractnre  with 
concussion,  we  may  perhaps  see  the  reason  why 
steel  vent-pieces  were  more  liable  to  fracture 
than  thosemade  out  of  tough  iron,  and  they  would 
probably  be  less  likely  to  fracture  than  iron,  if 
instead  of  being  screwed  into  the  gun  (as  I 
believe  they  were),  they  were  to  be  very 
accurately  turned  to  fit  a corresponding  hole  to 
receive  them,  and  (as  the  gun  and  the  steel  vent- 
; piece  would  probably  expand  in  different  degrees 
under  the  changes  of  temperature)  it  would  be 
well  to  give  a slight  draught  downwards  of  (say) 
one  in  fifty,  so  that  it  could  always  be  made  to 
fib  accurately,  and  tbns  prevent  the  vibration  the 
screw  vent-pieces  would  have. 

To  keep  it  down  in  its  place  the  vent-pieoa 
should  be  made  with  a strong  head  or  flange  at 
top,  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  (to  use  artillery- 
men’s phraseology)  in  the  front  and  rear  of  this 
head  should  be  a projection  on  the  gun  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  cap,  aud  these  projections 
shonld  continue  over  the  top  of  the  cap  (as  far 
as  the  latter  extends  beyond  the  circular  part  of 
the  vent-piece),  and  to  have  strong  screws  to 
keep  the  cap  and  its  vent-piece  down. 

To  put  the  vent-piece  in,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  tnm  it  round  a half  circle,  that  its  cap 
shall  clear  the  screw  projection  as  it  goes  down. 

The  vent  wonld  be  continned  through  the  cap, 
and  which  would  cause  no  obstruction  to  the 
lanyard  in  firing  the  friction  tube ; but  the 
tangent  scale  and  foresight  would  in  muzzle- 
loaders  have  to  be  placed  a little  higher. 

Henet  Ambbose. 


8ept.  23,  1871.] 
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POMPEII  EEVISITED  APIBU  MANY 
YEARS. 

Eight-and-twenty  years  ago  I spent  two 
snths  at  Pompeii,  drawing  and  measaring  and 
king  notes  of  everything,  During  that  period 
an  autumnal  villeggiatura,  three  Germans 
me  there  who  were  professional  architects,  and 
ey  remained  as  long  as  myself,  their  studies 
ing  serious  pursuits,  mine  only  those  of  an 
lateur;  yet  I managed  to  obtain  a tolerably 
mplete  acquaintance  with  all  which  up  to  that 
ne  had  been  done  to  bring  to  light  the  buried 
‘7- 

Last  autumn  I had  the  satisfaction  of  spend- 
g three  weeks  at  Pompeii,  partly  in  reviving 
y somewhat  faded  reminiscences  of  what  it  was 
1842,  and  partly  in  ascertaining  what  it  had 
come  in  1870.  The  result  of  these  more  recent 
searches,  and  the  contrast  of  the  two  periods, 
rniehed  many  general  facts  which  may  not  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Builder’. 
PromalPthat  I had  read  and  heard  within  this 
terval  of  the  progress  of  the  excavations  at 
impeii,  I expected  to  have  found  the  physi- 
nomy  of  the  city  considerably  changed  by  the 
dition  of  new  features.  Bub  here  I was  some- 
lat  disappointed : Pompeii  has  not  in  this 
apect  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  modern 
ies  of  Europe.  For  although  many  private 
jidenoes  and  shops  have  been  opened  up,  and 
me  few  public  buildings  brought  to  light,  as 
e new  baths  in  the  Via  Stahiana,  and  the  new 
te  through  which  we  now  enter  from  the  rail- 
ly  station  by  what  is  called  the  Strada  Marina ; 
t those  have  only  added  to  Pompeii  without 
tering  its  character  or  appearance.  What 
3re  its  grand  and  leading  features  in  1842  are 
I main  characteristics  still:  several  insulcn 
ve  been  added  to  the  excavations,  and  others, 
the  lines  of  the  original  plan,  are  receiving 
sir  development,  bnt  essentially  the  city  re- 
kins unaltered.  The  course  of  the  walls  of 
mpeii  forms,  as  most  readers  are  aware,  an 
egnlav  semi-oval,  with  its  base  on  the  west 
,e  towards  the  sea,  but  the  wall  on  this  side 
3 nob  been  cleared  out.  Two  main  streets 
aning  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
iflt,  the  Via  Stahiana  and  the  Via  Nolana,  bisect 
all  other  near  the  centre  of  the  oity,  and  divide 
into  four  unequal  parts. 

In  all  descriptions  of  Pompeii  it  is  important 
bear  in  mind  the  course  of  these  streets, 
3 former  passing  from  the  gate  towards 
isuvins  to  the  gate  leading  to  Stabia,  the 
iter  from  what  was  probably  the  sea-gate 
the  gate  leading  to  Nola.  Regions,  islands, 
d numbers  are  the  only  officially  recognised 
itinotions  need  for  indicating  the  localities 
a city  somewhat  complex  in  its  many  byways, 
d rather  puzzling  to  strancers  privileged  to  go 
out  without  a guide.  The  popular  names 
lioh  have  been  given  to  the  streets  from 
me  peonliar  feature  in  their  course,  and  to 
markable  houses  from  some  striking  charac- 
•istio  which  they  present,  or  objects  which 
ve  been  found  in  them,  though  much  more 
portant  to  visitors,  and  without  which  Pompeii 
luld  be  to  them  little  better  than  a soientifio 
zzle,  are  too  trivial  to  be  introduoed  in  tho 
icial  accounts  of  the  Scavi  di  Pompeii.  Yet 
the  clever  and  useful  journal  which  is  pub- 
hed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Scuola  Archeologica, 
Sabliahed  here  by  the  diatinguiahed  and  per- 
rving  director-general  of  the  excavations,  the 
mmendatore  Giuseppe  Fiorelli,  these  trivial 
mes  arc  sometimes  found.  Though  only  about 
o-fifehs  of  the  area  of  the  buried  city  have 
Bu  uncovered,  yet  the  principal  temples, 
ose  in  and  near  the  Forum,  and  the  other 
blio  bnildiugs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
pnlar  centre  of  Pompeiian  life,  will  probably 
ver  be  added  to  by  any  subsequent  clearings, 
le  first  excavation,  that  of  1748,  was  made 
}t  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets 
■eady  mentioned,  the  Via  Stahiana  and  the  Via 
liana,  but  the  houses  there  found  were  left 
an  unfinished  state,  more  profitable  digging 
rned  up  elsewhere,  and  this  primitive  spot, 
interestiug  to  the  arobmologUt  in  the  history 
Pompeii,  is  now  a very  deserted-looking  por- 
Ju  of  the  oity.  The  excavations  carried  on 
f a hundred  years  subsequently  were  to  the 
38t  of  the  Fia  Stahiana,  between  it  and  the  sea, 
id  included  in  the  sonth-westorn  quarter  of 
0 oity,  the  Forum,  the  principal  temples,  the 
leatros,  the  soldiers*  quarters,  and  the  baths, 
aia  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of 
jmpeii,  and  the  course  of  the  streets  is  very  irre- 
liar.  In  the  north-western  quarter,  that  which 
as  nearest  to  the  supposed  fashionable  suburb, 
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Pagus  Augustus  Felix,  the  streets  are  arranged 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  insulce  are  mostly  rectangular  parallelograms. 
The  well-known  house  of  Pansa,  and  the  house 
of  the  Faun,  than  which  no  domestic  residences 
of  more  importance  have  since  been  discovered, 
form  two  distinct  insulce  of  themselves.  Tho 
Via  Domiiiana,  a continuation  of  the  Appian 
Way,  eaters  this  quarter  of  Pompeii,  at  its 
north-western  angle,  facing  the  popular  “ Street 
of  the  Tombs.”  This  was  the  point  at  which 
in  former  days  visitors  commenced  their  peram- 
halations,  and  it  is  still  recommended  to 
begin  here  by  the  editors  of  old-standing  guide 
books.  But  the  Strada  della  Marina,  which 
brings  us  up  from  the  railway  station,  is  now 
the  more  frequented  route,  and  thus  we  enter 
at  once  on  that  portion  of  the  oity,  the  Forum, 
which  used  to  be  reserved  to  the  close  of  the 
tour,  as  the  locality  of  most  importance. 

Reaching  the  city  by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
which  looks  just  the  same  now  as  it  did  some 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  we  pass  through  the  Porta 
Ercolanese,  and  enter  the  Strada  Corsolare.  The 
houses  and  shops  in  this  street  have  now  a 
rather  neglected  aspect  to  what  they  exhibited 
formerly  5 but  on  the  right  band,  more  than  mid- 
way along,  we  observe  a new  feature  in  the 
Scuola  Archeologica,  situated  just  opposite  to  the 
former  residence  of  that  well-to-do  cidzen  of 
Pompeii  whose  corn-mills  and  ovens  at  the  back 
betray  his  honest  calling,  and  whose  stable  at 
the  side  of  these  premises  is  one  of  the  very  few 
to  be  found  in  the  oity.  The  scuola  is  a college, 
on  a small  scale,  for  the  education  of  archmolo- 
gists,  who  are  here  lodged,  boarded,  and  in- 
structed for  a period  of  three  years  gratuitously. 
The  establishment  is  fitted  up  with  comfort  and 
elegance,  and  there  is  a well-furnished  library, 
with  some  6,000  volumes  of  the  best  works  on 
arcboeology  and  the  sister  sciences.  Many  of 
our  most  esteemed  English  publications  here  find 
a fitting  home.  Bat  the  institution,  iu  its  colle- 
giate character,  is  not  in  a flourishing  state. 
When  I visited  it  last  year  there  was  only  one 
pupil  remaining,  the  Signor  Edoardo  Brizio, 
whose  name  will  frequently  be  found  in  the 
journal  of  the  excavations  as  the  author  of  some 
of  its  most  interesting  papers.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  deserted  state  of  the  scuola  is 
the  circumsfcanoe  that  the  pupils  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  studies  do  not  roceive  public 
appointments,  and  hence  the  three  years  thus 
occupied  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  time  lost. 
Add  to  that,  the  situation  is  somewhat  solitary 
and  depressing  to  students,  who  desire  a reason- 
able gaiety  to  be  combined  with  their  serious 
studies;  and  one  Neapolitan  student  who  came 
here  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  after  the  trial  of 
a year.  To  the  visitor  who  has  his  comfortable 
quarters  at  Castelammare,  or  comes  from  the 
gay  and  hilarious  oap'tal  of  Naples,  to  breathe 
the  hea'thy  air  of  this  roofless  oity,  the  contrast 
is  agreeable  enough;  but  the  epoch  of  hermits 
has  passed,  and  the  charms  of  society  and  the 
excitements  of  social  life  are  now  recognised  as 
desirable  stimulants  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  its  healthy  cultivation.  Tho  additions  to 
the  plan  of  Pompeii  oousist  chiefly  in  the  exca- 
vations of  the  new  baths  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Via  Stahiana,  where  the  Strada  degli  Olcmj,  a 
continuation  of  the  Strada  dell’  Abondanza, 
forms  an  angle  with  it.  They  are  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  are  known  as  the  Terme 
Stabiane;  are  isolated  on  three  sides,  from  each 
of  which  there  is  an  entrance;  and  contain  a 
grand  palestra  with  portioces,  destined  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  the  wise  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  erect  in  or  near  to  their 
baths,  that  the  youths  might  thereby  acquire 
force  and  agility.  One  side  of  these  baths  is 
in  that  disreputable  and  crooked  street,  the  Ftco 
del  Lupanare  j the  insula  extends  as  far  as  the 
narrow  Strada  degli  Augustali,  and  contains  two 
or  three  new  houses  of  some  interest,  as  the 
house  of  Sirico,  of  Venus  and  Mars,  and,  between 
the  two,  the  Elephant  Inn, — nob  the  Elephant 
and  Castle, — and  which  had  its  entrance  from 
Lupanare  lane.  The  house  of  Venus  and  Mars 
occupies  the  western  angle  of  this  insula; 
opposite  to  it,  in  the  Street  of  the  Augustals,  is 
the  house  of  the  Princess  Margarite.  Excavations 
were  still  going  on  here,  and  also  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  street  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Strada  Stahiana,  where,  in  fact,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  them.  Tho  four  tusulce  on  the  south- 
west side  of  this  main  street,  extending  from  tho 
Temples  of  Isis  and  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  to  the 
Strada  Nolana,  and  the  site  of  the  first  excava- 
tions of  1748,  are  now  completed  ; as  also  is  the 
insula  opposite  to  the  first  of  these  on  the  north- , 


east  side  of  the  Strada  Stahiana.  In  the  insula 
between  the  new  baths  and  the  Street  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis  are  situated  two  of  the  most  im- 
portaut  houses  recently  brought  to  light,  the 
house  of  Olcomo  and  the  house  of  Cornelius 
Rufus : tho  former  is  at  the  western  angle  of 
the  insula,  the  latter  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
Casa  di  Mescinione.  In  the  insula  opposite  to 
this,  at  the  southern  angle,  is  the  Casa  del 
Citarista,  and  beyond  it,  with  a frontage  in 
Amphitheatre-street,  a large  house,  attached  to 
which  was  a stable  where  the  bones  of  two 
horses  were  found,  and  the  wheels  of  a biga,  a 
very  important  find  considering  how  rare  these 
things  are  at  Pompeii.  The  Isola  opposite  to  the 
house  of  the  Citarista  is  known  as  the  Isola  di 
M,  Epidio  Sdbino.  Another  bouse  of  much 
interest  in  the  Strada  Stahiana,  and  near’where 
the  present  excavations  are  being  carried  on,  is 
the  Casa  di  Marco  Lucretio,  one  of  the  very  few 
with  which  the  name  of  the  proprietor  can  be 
associated  with  certainty.  Houses  at  Pompeii 
often  receive  their  names  from  some  remarkable 
fresco  painting  on  the  walls,  or  other  decoration 
which  serves  to  distinguish  them,  or  from  some 
P'ouliar  arohiteotural  feature,  and  even  from 
what  may  have  been  found  within,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  House  of  the  Marblea,  so  called  from  the 
variety  of  beautiful  marble  slabs  which  were 
there  discovered.  Two  other  houses  which  can 
be  assigned  with  certainty  to  partioular  citizens 
are  those  of  Sirico  and  Cornelius  Rufus, — the 
former  from  the  still  existing  traces  of  the  name 
in  red  characters  on  the  front,  the  latter  from  a 
marble  portrait  of  the  proprietor.  The  house  of 
ill-fame,  il  Lupanare,  opposite  to  the  Elephant 
Inn,  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  vico  of  the 
same  name  and  the  vicolo  del  Balcone  pensile ; the 
latter  is  so-called  from  the  remains  of  an  over- 
hanging balcony  which  were  here  found,  and 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  restored.  The 
house  iu  which  this  was  a prominent  feature  has 
become  one  of  the  most  instructive  from  its  having 
had  Its  original  fittings  and  oonveniences  rein- 
stated under  the  judicious  orders  of  the  eminent 
architect  Signor  Michele  Rugiero,  the  director  of 
the  scavi.  This  is  nob  the  only  house  in  Pompeii 
which  had  a projecting  upper  story,  and  the 
inmates  of  which  could  shake  hands  out  of  the 
window  with  their  opposite  neighbours.  There 
are  indications  of  overhanging  balconies  in  other 
situations  also,  bnt  it  is  more  especially  in  this 
house  and  its  offices  that  we  see  the  admirable 
arrangements  which  were  made  for  the  supply 
of  water,  and  the  numerous  pipes  of  sheet  lead 
rolled  together  through  which  it  was  conveyed. 
Tho  river  Sano  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  permanent  source  whence  water  was  ob- 
tained, and  from  this  the  water-towers,  which 
are  very  numerous,  received  their  supply.  In 
this  house  the  wooden  stairs  have  been  restored, 
also  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  Signor 
Rugiero,  whom  I bad  the  good  fortune  fre- 
quently to  meet  in  his  periodical  visits  to  the 
excavations  under  his  direction,  very  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  ingenious  contrivances  of 
bis  Pompeiian  predecessors,  the  original  archi- 
tects, to  provide  the  houses  of  their  employers 
with  all  the  requisites  of  civilised  life,  and  those 
often  on  a very  small  scale  and  effected  with  the 
mo3t  humble  means.  Visitors  to  Pompeii, 
though  taking  merely  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
excavations,  should  observe  somewhat  in  detail 
the  domestic  conveniences  of  this  modest  dwel- 
ling. Formerly  little  or  nothing  was  done  to 
restore  the  buildings  in  Pompeii,  or  even  prevent 
them  from  further  ruin.  Now,  however,  the 
system  in  operation  is  to  restore  so  far  as  is 
needful  to  render  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments more  obvious,  and  to  give  a scientific 
character  to  the  details.  The  restorations  going 
on  at  Pompeii  may  be  arranged  under  two 
classes, — architectural  restorations  and  domestic 
ones.  To  the  former  belong  the  temples  and 
other  public  buildings ; to  the  latter  the  private 
houses  and  shops  of  the  absent  citizens,  for  it  is 
really  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  they  fled 
from  their  homes  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  In  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  though 
there  is  often  much  to  admire,  yet  there  is 
usually  also  somebhiug  to  avoid.  The  architects 
were  not  here  such  exact  and  conscientious  fol- 
lowers of  their  Greek  masters  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  should  have  been. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  restorations  of  a 
public  building  in  progress  last  autumn  consisted 
in  replacing  the  entablature  over  five  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus.  The  columns  are  lonio, 
the  entablature  is  Doric.  On  my  remarking  this 
ciroumatance  to  Professor  Rugiero,  he  admitted 
the  fact,  but  ofl’ered  no  explanation  of  it.  Wa 
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do  not  know  what  was  the  preoiae  state  of  the 
public  baildinga  in  theForam  and  ifea  neighbour- 
hood when  the  eruption  occurred  of  August  24rth, 
A-D.  79.  The  earthquake  which  happened  six- 
teen years  previously  had  thrown  down  many  of 
the  edifioeSj  which  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
were  beiug  rebuilt,  and  possibly  the  placing  a 
Doric  entablature  over  lonio  columns  may  h ive 
been  a mere  temporary  arrangement.  We  find 
the  temples  of  the  Forum  destroyed  almost  to 
their  very  foundations.  An  eruption  of  ashes 
and  scoricc  and  pumice  would  not  have  produced 
this  general  ruin,  but  an  earthquake  might,  and 
in  all  probability  did,  as  Tacitus  affirms.  The 
first  earthquake  took  place  A.D.  63 ; a second 
followed  in  64,  which  was  almost  equally  disas- 
trous, and  must  greatly  have  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  citizens  in  the  security  of  their 
houses,  and  probably  may  have  discouraged  the 
erection  of  their  public  edifices.  But  the  popu- 
lation returned,  and  their  dwellings  were  re- 
newed or  restored,  in  some  cases  in  a rough-and- 
ready  way,  and  with  the  materials  that  first 
came  to  hand;  but  the  more  stately  mansions 
app‘’ar  to  have  been  rebuilt;  hence  we  may  fix 
the  period  of  their  architecture  within  the  limit 
of  comparatively  a few  years,  from  A.D.  64  to 
A.D.  79.  The  domestic  architecture  of  Pompeii 
is  peculiar,  and  is  indicative  of  the  habits,  and 
manners,  and  wants  of  the  people;  hence  the 
study  of  it  becomes  extremely  intereatiug,  and 
all  the  aide  which  it  can  receive  from  a careful 
and  scrupulous  restoration  of  its  leading  features 
is  an  advantage  to  the  philosophical  historian,  as 
well  as  to  the  arobmologist,  architect,  and  artist. 
The  architects  of  Pompeii  showed  great  skill  in 
their  plans  and  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  houses  they  erected.  Their  adaptations  are 
often  most  ingenious ; and  the  way  that  noble 
mauEions,  and  humble  dwellings,  aud  shops  of 
various  sorts  are  fitted  in  together  is  one  of  the 
moat  curious  features  in  the  uncovered  city. 
There  is  here  much  for  modern  architects  to 
observe,  as  also  in  the  distribution  of  the 
wafer  supply  and  the  system  of  drainage ; but 
it  is  to  the  decoration  of  the  bouses  that  the 
attention  of  studenti  is  chiefly  directed. 

H.  C.  Baelow,  M D. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILiPIDiTIONS  ACT, 
1871. 

giR^ — Will  you  permit,  in  order  to  elicit  farther 
expression  of  opinion,  a few  more  words  on  this 
subject  ? 

Section  15  provides  that  the  surveyor  shall 
report, — “ What  works  are  needed,  specifying  the 
sajne  in  defail,”  &o.  Section  31  has  the  same 
phrase ; which,  evidently  and  by  all  consent, 
implies  that  the  surveyor  shall  define  to  himself 
what  he  considers  necessary,  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  his  own  careful  estimate,  and  shall 
state  it  in  his  report  with  precision  ; but  it  does 
not  seem  so  clear  that  such  a speoificatiou,  as 
would  be  supplied  by  a careful  practitioner  for 
works  to  be  executed  by  contract  for  a client  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business,  is  either  witbiu 
the  intention  of  the  Act,  or  desirable  on  other 
grounds. 

Section  45  would  seem  to  throw  some  light  on 
thie.  The  repairs  to  be  executed  in  the  case  of 
a benefice  under  sequestration,  and  the  repairs 
to  be  executed  in  the  ease  of  the  refusal  or 
neglect  of  the  incumbent  to  execute  the  same 
(including  rebuilding  or  repairing  in  case  of  fire) 
shall  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
veyor, who  may  employ  any  builders  or  con- 
tractors to  execute  the  same  according  to  a 
specification  and  contract  to  he  prepared  hy  such 
surveyor,"  &c. ; the  inference  being  that  the  re- 
port previously  made  (Sections  15,  31)  is  always 
necessarily  to  be  supplemented  in  these  cases  by 
“the  specification”  here  mentioned.  In  other 
cases,  e.g,  repairs  executed  by  an  incumbent  on 
the  first  or  final  report  (Section  16),  it  would 
appear  that  he  is  to  be  made  aware  precisely  of 
the  requirements  of  the  surveyor,  and  then  left 
to  his  own  course  as  to  carrying  out  the  works. 
In  the  case  of  objections  to  the  surveyor’s  re- 
port (Sections  16,  32),  most  incumbents  would 
employ  their  own  surveyors;  and  where  no  ob- 
jections are  made,  and  in  the  case  of  new  in- 
cumbonta,  it  might  not  be  undesirable  that  they 
should  make  a rule  of  doing  so. 

That  the  language  of  a report  may  be  preoise 
and  unmistakable  without  the  features  of  a 
working  specification,  is  shown  in  every-day 
experience  in  careful  schedules  of  dilapidations 
under  leases;  honestly  taken,  there  need  very 
rarely  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  require- 


ments of  a well-nonstmcbed  schedule  are  being 
complied  with.  The  working  specification  would, 
iu  many  matters  easily  imaginable  in  the  pro- 
fessional mind,  introdnoe  questions  th  it  other- 
wise would  never  be  raised  at  all ; and  would 
often  prevent,  unless  objected  to  at  once,  such 
adaptation  of  the  baildinga  to  other  needs  and 
views  of  incumbents  as  should  from  time  to  time 
be  made, — in  order  to  avoid  stereotyping  the 
defects  of  existing  buildings.  This  may  seem 
to  ba  provided  against  in  Sections  60  and  61,  bat 
the  machinery  there  arranged  would  not  be  set 
in  motion  except  in  the  more  important  oases  : 
and  to  the  argument  that  ” relief  of  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  their  representatives,” — where  small 
outlay  is  in  question,  will  be  in  praotice  one  of 
the  main  uses  of  the  Act, — it  may  be  replied 
that  it  could  be  made  a rule  that  the  surveyor 
should  supply  a working  specification  after  the 
final  report,  for  some  stated  fee  if  called  upon  for 
it,  (in  oases  of  works  under  £ ) ; — being  in- 
formed, if  need  be,  as  to  any  desired  minor 
modifications  by  the  incambent  in  his  letter 
asking  for  the  same. 

The  district  surveyors  of  the  metropolis  may 
be  considered  as  engaged  in  work  iu  idea  similar 
to  that  of  the  surveyor  under  this  Act, — making 
sure  on  behalf  of  the  oommunity  that  a practical 
conformity  with  certain  general  standards  is 
secured, — with  this  difference,  that  the  pro- 
tection may  be  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  them 
mainly  to  property  other  than  that  of  the  build- 
ing-owner ; whereas,  in  the  case  of  eoclesiastical 
property,  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  works 
needed  in  the  buildings  themselves  require  to  be 
specially  looked  to.  It  cannot,  however,  be  to  the 
general  interest,  aud  certainly  not  the  interest 
of  the  architectural  profession  at  large,  to  throw 
boo  much  work  absolutely  into  the  hands  of 
officials.  The  fact  th-it  an  incumbint  may 
(Section  11  offers  no  solid  objection),  and  that 
sequestrators  must  (Section  45)  employ  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  diocese  in  the  aotual  execution  of 
the  works,  will  inevitably  put  in  his  way  a fair 
amount  of  work,  that  with  the  ordinary  routine, 
when  the  fees  are  properly  settled,  should  make 
the  appointment  worth  holding  by  a properly 
trained  architect  in  general  practice.  All  this 
no  one  will  be  disposed  to  grudge  him,  regarding 
it  os  nob  an  undue  share  of  the  ge.aeral  pro- 
fessional work,  some  of  which  he  will  be  able  to 
do  more  easily  than  any  one  else.  It  does  not 
follow,  though,  that  one  would  wish  it  to  be 
generally  understood  that  there  will  be  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  non- 
official persons. 

The  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  all  out- 
lay on  ecclesiastical  buildings  will  probably 
always  be  made  without  the  Act  being  in  ques- 
tion, should  not  be  considered  as  reducing  this 
matter  beneath  consideration.  .An  incumbent 
would  frequently  wish  to  employ  a surveyor 
kuowo  to,  or  previously  employed  by,  him.  In 
same  instances  a more  effective  supervision  can 
be  excercised  over  local  tradesmen,  especially  in 
minor  works,  by  a local  architect.  (Ic  seems 
not  unfair  thus  to  put  one  side  of  the  case  of 
competent  local  practitioners,  who  are  perhaps 
ra'her  too  hard  pressed  by  the  Levia'hans  from 
London  and  other  remote  places.)  In  the  case 
of  an  incumbent  desirous  of  “ altering  or  re- 
modelling the  buildings  belonging  to  the  bene- 
fice, or  any  of  them,  or  of  rebuilding  the  same  or 
any  of  them,  &o.”  (Section  50),  the  employment 
of  one  and  the  same  surveyor  to  act  for  the  in- 
cumbent, and  for  the  diocese,  would  not  be  the 
commonly  accepted  method  of  oonducting  busi- 
ness (as  between  two  parties)  ; to  which,  when 
it  is  not  objectionable,  and  is  in  fair  working 
order,  it  is  best  for  all  reasons  to  conform.  In 
the  planning  of  such  remodelling,  &c.,  an  in- 
cumbent might  fairly  wish  to  employ  his  own 
architect.  The  case  of  the  “other  buildings 
belonging  to  a benefice,”  is  of  course  mainly  in 
view,  but  what  has  been  said  will  apply  still 
more  strongly  to  “ chancels.” 

In  all  cases  the  approval  of  the  working 
drawings  and  specifications  could  be  had,  when 
considered  desirable,  before  signing  the  contract 
— after  the  receipt  of  tenders.  It  is  true  that  the 
Act  does  not  prescribe  any  such  step ; but 
though  not  compulsory,  it  might  be  provided  for, 
by  a fee  being  stated  for  such  service  when  per- 
formed by  the  surveyor. 

A difficulty  in  practice  seems  likely  to  arise 
from  the  estimate  of  probable  cost  (Secs.  15, 
and  31),  not  corresponding  at  times  with  the 
amount  of  an  actual  builder’s  tender.  As  the 
sum  stated  in  the  final  report  is  in  some  cases 
to  be  deposited  (Secs.  37,  40,  &c-),  and  in  others 
(benefice  under  sequestration,  Sec.  20),  that 


sum  only  is  to  be  a charge  on  the  profits  of  th© 
benefice ; it  is  very  clear  that  a competent  and 
wary  surveyor  must  be  appointed,  who  should, 
when  he  can,  get  placed  so  that  he  may  steer 
his  coarse  as  events  require.  The  mere  fact 
that  such  a sum  has  been  named  beforehand, 
would  often,  sad  to  say,  afford  guidance  of  & 
very  valuable  kind  to  some  of  a set  of  competing 
tradesmen. 

Another  difficulty  will  probably  come  from  the 
method  of  payment  provided.  Section  44- 
stipulates  for  certificates  from  the  surveyor, 
oountersigued  by  the  bishop,  for  payments  on 
acoonnt  as  well  as  finally,  before  the  governora. 
of  the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne  pay  over  any 
money.  This  will  apparently  introduce  the  sur* 
veyor  of  the  diooeso  (in  London  diocese,  lOs.  fid. 
per  certificate  is  proposed),  — though,  oddly 
enough,  in  Section  67,  treating  of  injury  to- 
buildings  by  fire,  it  is  provided  that  cost  of  rein* 
statement  “shall  be  paid  as  the  works  progreaa,, 
out  of  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  governors,  on 
certificates  of  a surveyor,”  &o.  The  “the’^ 
in  line  4,  Section  44,  is  probably  a slip  (or  th© 
“ a ” in  Section  57) ; it  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
reason  for  the  difference. 

These  difficulties  would  often  be  more  seeming 
than  real,  and  only  give  the  surveyor  of  th© 
diocese  a little  advantage  in  the  race  for  em- 
ployment in  a few  instances.  The  oonclusioii/ 
would  thus  be  that  " the  reports  ” should  speoify 
the  works  required  in  sufficient  detail  to  preclud© 
the  probability  of  misunderstanding,  but  not 
necessarily  further ; and  that  the  framers  of  th© 
Act,  being  in  some  donbt  as  to  the  universal  em- 
ployment of  the  diocesan  surveyor,  shaped  the 
matter  judiciously,  so  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  be  will  only  of  necessity  be  called  upon  to 
perform  certain  fixed  items  of  duty. 

On  the  principle  that  every  architect  may 
now  consider  himself  a possible  diocesan  sur- 
veyor, it  may  seem  unwise  to  throw  out  suggea- 
tionslikely  totell  against  bis  peenniary  interest, — 
when  looking  to  that  of  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession. Ton  and  yonr  readers  will,  however, 
probably  pardon  this,  now  the  Act  is  onder  dis- 
cuasioD.  As  to  the  fees  and  charges  and  the 
desirability  of  making  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
routine  uniform  throughout  all  dioceses ; this 
may  be  done  perhaps  more  effectively  when, 
after  a year’s  aotual  working  of  the  Act,  some 
experience  has  been  gained.  For  the  diocese  ol 
London  it  is  expressly  stated  ; — “ The  above  feet 
and  charges  are  to  be  of  force  for  one  year  frorc 
the  date  of  the  surveyor's  appointment,  in  order 
that  they  may  then  be  revised  and  altered,  il 
necessary ; ” and  by  Section  10  of  the  Act  the 
fullest  powers  are  reserved  for  alterations  from 
time  to  time.  A short  conference  this  time  next 
year  would  arrange  this  and  other  matters  for 
several  years  to  come  ; and  in  the  meantime  nc 
inconvenience  to  speak  of  is  likely  to  result  tc 
any  one  except  the  surveyors,  who  will  be  willing 
to  arrive  at  the  second  year  pretty  generally, — il 
the  ad  valorem  and  other  scales  in  other  dioceSBB 
are  framed  as  considerately  far  the  clergy  ae 
some  portions  of  the  scale  of  fees  for  London.. 

S.  F.  Clakkson. 


Sir, — After  reading  the  articles  on  this  8ub< 
ject  in  your  numbers  of  the  9th  and  16th  insfcj 
1 think  no  official  explanation  necessary  ^tc 
remove  the  ambiguity  surrounding  the  question 
as  to  a surveyor’s  duties,  as  defined  under  the 
lObh  section  of  the  Act,  bub  that  it  rests  with 
those  seeking  appointments  under  the  Act  tc 
submit  for  approval  a scale  of  charges  sufficionl 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  likely  to  arise. 

My  experience,  acquired  in  the  execution  ol 
numerous  works  under  a similar  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  perfectly  warrants  the  conviction 
entertained  by  the  surveyor  of  the  WinchesteJ 
Diocese  and  other  members  of  the  profession.  & 
surveyor,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  wu. 
hold  a position  similar  to  an  inspector  under  tht 
Acts  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  with  the 
same  class  of  duties.  _ 

Taking  the  lObh  section  in  its  literal  inter 
pretation,  it  requires  some  stretch  of  argumett 
to  make  the  words  “ specify  in  detail  ” imply  th« 

requisition  of  a purely  architectural  specificatwi 
to  be  prepared  by  the  diocesan  surveyor  for  t ( 
use  and  guidance  of  a builder  or  contractor  5 01 
that  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  work  couae 
quent  upon  his  inspection  shall  be  other  th^* 
approximates  the  hist  view  being  supported  b] 
the  insertion  of  the  word  “probable " in  th( 
sentence  referring  thereto.  The  simple  con 
struction  upon  the  first  words  conveys  no  mori 
chan  the  necessity  to  enumerate,  recite,  or  pom 
ont,  in  the  body  of  his  report,  in  the  form  of  1 
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ummary  or  inventory,  each  parfcionlar  object 
ioming  under  his  observation  which  a condensed 
'eport  could  not  convey,  and  he  will  have  to 
itate  the  condition  of  each  component  part  as 
•egards  preservation,  rain,  waste,  or  defect,  and 
he  requirements  needed  in  each  case  to  restore 
ir  put  in  tenantable  repair  any  premises  sub- 
nitted  to  his  inspection  j under  which  operations 
t will  be  his  conseqaenb  doty  to  give  a general 
>r  professional  opinion  of  the  total  outlay  that 
vill  be  involved  in  such  works, — but  this  only 
woTisioQally. 

Probably,  in  many  cases,  specifications  and 
jstimates  may  be  submitted  by  incumbents  or 
lequestrators  to  the  diocesan  surveyor  for  super- 
dsion  j and  presuming  these  to  meet  the  require- 
neuts  consequent  upon  his  inspection,  he  will 
>mbody  them  in  his  report  accordingly.  But 
IS  the  examination  and  testing  of  such  docu- 
nents  will  entail  considerable  time  and  applioa- 
ion  beyond  the  inspection  and  report,  a reason- 
ible  remuneration  for  suohEorvice  must  be  fixed 
)y  a specified  fee. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  surveyor  finds 
t necessary  to  prepare  special  plans,  specifioa- 
ions,  and  estimates  in  thorough  detail,  for  the 
^dance  of  builders  or  contractors,  there  can 
je  little  doubt  of  his  being  entitled  to  the  ous- 
:omary  professional  fees,  as  between  proprietor 
md  contractor,  or  an  equivalent,  quite  irrespeo- 
ive  of  the  officially  established  fees  for  inspeo- 
ions,  reports,  and  certificates,  as  provided  under 
he  10th  section  of  the  Aot. 

That  this  is  a plain-sense  view  of  the  matter 
[ think  your  readers  will  readily  admit  j bat,  as 
[ have  before  hinted,  those  who  meditate  be- 
joming  candidates  must  endeavour  to  secure  a 
'ate  of  compensation  adequate  to  the  respon- 
dbility  to  be  undertaken.  Sextant. 


SCKAPS  ON  TEE  STAIRS. 

Tiiere  are  numerous  practical  questions  con- 
lected  with  the  principles  of  design  and  con- 
itruotioD  which  deserve  more  consideration  at 
he  hands  of  the  rising  school  of  architects  than 
hey  really  receive.  Ventilution,  for  example, 
las  on  the  whole  been  much  neglected;  and  so 
lave  the  theory  and  practice  of  fireproof  conslruc- 
iou.  Still  more  frequently  neglected,  although 
ertainly  nob  Itss  important  a subject  is  the 
luilding  of  stairs.  If  we  conaidor  for  a moment 
low  many  questions  are  involved  in  the  plan 
f a good  stair ; how  many  couatruotive  problems 
re  concerned  in  its  execution  ; and  furthermore, 
hat  no  subdivision  of  a building  can  be  of  greater 
mportance,  if  wo  except  the  foundation  itself, — 
re  shall  easily  see  that  the  subject  demands 
ittention.  Yet  some  how  or  other  it  seems  to  be 
akeu  for  granted  that  we  know  all  about  it ; and 
lenoe  very  little  progress  haa  latterly  been  made, 
loro  particularly  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the 
lase  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  designing  of 
rhat  are  commonly  called  common  stairs,  which 
tarts  of  a building  are,  in  many  oases,  nothing 
acre  nor  leas  than  common  nuisances  ! 

It  might  not  be  difficult  to  write  a highly 
lieturesque  paper — not  uninatruotive  to  the 
aodern  architect— of  the  origin  and  primitive 
lesign  of  the  staircase,  of  its  iagenious  early 
onstruotion,  and  gradual  artistic  development. 

savage  of  oar  day,  according  to  Sir  John 
mbbock,  haa  no  stair,*  although  our  own 
noestora  clearly  had  such  a thing  in  their  hill 
arts.  Passing  over  its  early  history,  it  was  daring 
he  Elizabethan  Period  of  our  own  history 
hat  the  staircase  assumed  an  important  place 
a our  domestio  architecture  generally.  From 
he  splendid  proportions  of  the  staircase  at 
laddoQ  Hall,  to  that  unique  gem  of  Sir 
/hristopher  Wren’s,  which  is  hidden  in  the 
Ihapter-honse  at  Wostminster,  a progressive 
atalogne  might  still  be  compiled  from  ancient 
aansions,  illustra'ing  the  relative  principles 
f design  and  use  as  well  as  construction 
nd  decoration.  Nor  would  such  a compilation 
'0  without  its  use  and  influence  at  this  moment, 

■8  we  have  hinted.  Handrails  and  balustrades, 
nlike  the  slender  and  rickety  contrivances 
?hioh  are  now  so  mnoh  in  vogue,  were  alsvays 
f bold  and  handsome  proportions,  presenting  a 
liotnrcjqne  outline  and  just  proportions,  together 
?ith  a snperadded  feeling  of  stability  and 
trength.  Verulam  House,  in  order  to  show 
?hab  could  be  done  with  lightness  and  airiness 
f artistio  construction,  had  a beautiful  stair- 
aae  of  timber,  the  posts  at  intervals  being 
ieoorated  with  carved  figures  of  priests  and 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  have,  howerer — e.a  the 
earw.  ritfcHuiley. 


mendicant  friars.  Many  other  such  instances 
could  be  quoted,  but  we  can  only  mention  two, 
which  may  be  very  familiar  to  architectural 
students. 

Connecting  two  of  the  principal  chambers  of 
Wrexham  Castle  was  one  small  and  beautifnl 
staircase,  with  octagon  screen  embattled  at  the 
top,  containing  double  flights  of  stairs  winding 
round  each  other,  after  the  design  of  Palladio  ; 
and  the  east  stairs  at  Wimbledon  Honso  which 
led  from^the  marble  parlour  to'the  great  gallery 
and  the  dining-room  were  richly  adorned  with 
wainscot  of  oak,  with  gilded  fillets  and  with 
stars  of  gold. 

Enough  of  this,  however,  at  present.  Onr 
object  is  not  so  mnoh  to  deal  with  ancient  as 
with  modern  staircases ; and  even  in  this 
category  we  shall  pay  more  regard  to  the  stair- 
case which  is  called  “common”  than  to  that 
which  adorns  the  stately  mansion  or  public 
building.  To  this  end  we  proceed  to  write  out 
one  or  two  of  the  most  ordinary  definitions, 
which,  although  trite  to  most  of  our  readers,  we 
will  nevertheless  presume  so  far  on  their  in- 
dulgence as  to  recite. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  “ a staircase  is  an  en- 
closure formed  by  walls  or  partitions,  or  both, 
for  the  reception  of  an  ascent  of  stairsy  with  such 
landings  as  may  be  neoessary.”  If  we  add  to 
this  definition  (which  together  with  those  which 
follow,  is  oondensed  from  Gwilt),  the  circum- 
stance that  a staircase  may  either  be  internal  or 
external,  it  will  then  be  complete. 

2.  A dog-legged  staircase  is  one  which  has  no 
opening  or  well-hole,  and  in  which  the  rail  and 
balusters  of  the  progressive  and  returning 
flights  fall  in  the  same  vertical  planes. 

3.  A bracket  staircase  is  one  which  has  an 
opening  or  well-hole,  with  strings  and  newels, 
and  is  supported  by  landings  and  carvings. 

4.  A geometrical  staircase  is  one  of  which  the 
opening  is  down  its  centre  (technically  termed 
an  open  newel),  and  in  which  the  end  of  each 
step  is  supported  by  being  fixed  in  the  wall. 

5.  A common  staircase. 

The  whole  subject,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to 
the  constructive  science  of  stereotomy,  that  is,  of 
outting  solids  to  certain  conditions  of  structure 
and  equilibrium  ; and  no  builder  can  enter  largely 
into  the  design  or  construction  of  staircases  (or 
anything  else)  without  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  important  principles  of  this  science. 
In  the  dog-legged  staircase,  for  example, 
where  the  steps  are  fixed  at  their  inferior 
termination  to  a solid  newel  or  upright  pillar ; 
and  on.their  snperior  termination  (or  broadest 
end,  in  plain  language)  to  the  circumjacent 
wall,  how  often  do  wo  see  the  whole  sta- 
bility and  equilibrium  of  the  building  de- 
stroyed by  a sinking  of  one  or  other  of  the 
foundations,  or  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  the 
superincumbent  weight?  Again,  how  often  do 
we  6nd  in  an  apparently  well-planned  geome- 
trical staircase,  that  the  auxiliary  support  (which 
is  obtained  obliquely  upwards,  from  the  fact  of 
every  step  resting  on  that  which  is  immediately 
below  it;  the  lowest,  of  course,  resting  on  the 
floor)  is  defective;  consequently  that  the  whole 
stair  leans  inwards  towards  the  railing.  “ Stair- 
cases,” says  Palladio,  “ will  be  perfect  if  they  are 
spacious,  light,  and  easy  to  ascend.”  * 

How  many  of  the  domestio  staircases  in  London 
which  are  every  day  constructed  could  bear  the 
most  slender  scrutiny  under  these  rules  ? How 
many  are  spacions  ? How  many  are  light  ? 
How  many  are  easy  to  ascend  ? These  questions 
we  may  britfly  try  to  answer. 

As  to  the  question  of  space,  that  is  really  in  a 
crowded  oity  a matter  of  such  unforbonate  pre- 
determination that  the  designer  has  very  little 
room  to  choose.  And  yet  we  cannot  help 
pointing  out,  as  an  extremely  unfavourable  com- 
parison, the  fact  that  some  of  the  older  houses  in 
Bloomsbury  have  wider  staircases  than  many 
houses  in  certain  quarters  of  Belgrave-square. 
It  is  surely  bad  architectural  practice  to  punish 
the  width  of  a staircase  for  the  sake  of  its  rooms. 
The  stiifoase,  it  should  always  be  borne  iu  mind, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  carcass  of  the 
house  that  the  aorta  does  to  the  human  heart. 
It  is  the  chief  artery  of  circulation;  or,  if  we 
most  run  our  surgical  metaphors  to  the  death, 
it  ought  with  still  greater  propriety  be  compared 
to  the  alimonbary  canal  through  which  the  food 
is  first  of  all  introduced,  next  digested,  then 
assimilated,  and  finally  expelled!  Above  all,  the 
staircase  is  the  only  medium  of  conducting  fresh 
air  from  the  basement  to  the  uppermost  story  : 


• See  his  rules,  quoted  in  " Gvrilt,”  under  the  division 
of  “Architectural  Practice/’  par.  2,80-1. 


the  solitary  tube,  so  to  speak,  which  connects 
the  building  with  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere. 
Assunung  for  a moment  the  necessity  of  that 
connexion,  how  frequently  is  the  latter  wholly 
disregarded. 

As  to  the  property  of  easy  ascension,  a very 
few  words  will  suffice.  Without  going  into 
specification  of  the  dimensions  of  risers  and 
breads,  it  most  be  clear  to  the  oommonest 
capacity  that  there  is  a via  media  (not  easy  to 
hit  sometimes)  which,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  plan  and  elevation.  Some  stairs  are  too 
difficult  to  ascend ; but  there  are  others  which 
are  far  too  easy  ! (Facilis  descensus  inferni,  &o., 
says  the  poet).  This  latter  case,  which,  of 
course,  occurs  the  most  seldom,  may  be  easily 
discovered  in  such  publio  buildings  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  London  University,  and 
many  other  of  our  Classical  public  buildings, 
where  the  dimensions  of  the  steps  are  made  part 
of  the  architectural  edfeot.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  almost  a law  of  nature  that  the  sectional 
angle  of  steps  oa  any  given  wall  should  not  mnoh 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  45  degrees.  And  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  although  it  partakes  of  a 
paradox,  that  a stair  which  is  very  easy  of  ascent 
is  not  so  easy  of  descent. 

We  cannot  stay  to  discuss  the  many  questions 
involved  in  the  material  of  steps.  Pine,  oak, 
mahogany,  Portland  stone,  sandstone,  limestone, 
granite,  even  malachite  (iu  the  Princess  Matilda’s 
salon  in  the  Champs  Elyaees),  have  been  applied 
to  this  purpose,  and,  distingnishiug  them  into 
their  respective  nses  as  regards  domestic  or 
public  stairs,  which,  we  should  like  to  ask,  is 
actnally  the  best  material?  How  many  lives 
have  been  lost  by  steps  wearing  irregularly.  Did 
ever  any  person  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
go  to  sea  inquire  into  the  danger  of  those  brass- 
tipped,  leaden-covered,  and  totally  dangerous 
curtailed  steps  by  which  he  was  condemned 
to  ascend  and  descend  from  the  deck  to  the 
cabin  ? And  can  any  readers  supply  a reason 
why  this  exceptional  form  of  step  shonld  be 
DOW  introduced  into  some  of  our  best  modern 
hotels.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  a ship  and  a 
hotel  are  preoiscly  those  which  should  not  have 
dangerous  steps!  Yet  there  they  are  ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  that  an  excess  rather  than  a deficiency  of 
light  is  required  in  a ttairoase.  Yet  how  often 
do  we  find  that  the  stair  is  the  dirtiest  and 
dingiest  part  of  a house ; and,  with  regard  to 
ventilation,  we  very  mnoh  suspect  that  this  most 
impoitant  subject  is  in  many  oases  treated  as 
a mere  matter  of  accident;  and  there  are  still 
many  more  cases,  we  are  afraid,  where  there  is 
no  provision  made  for  ventilation  at  all  ? One 
word  more.  In  this  climate  it  is  surely  neces- 
sary; yet  how  seldom  is  it  possible  to  make 
even  the  most  slender  provision  for  heating 
staircases,  and  how  many  dangerous  colds, 
catarrhs,  and  bronchial  disorders  are  the  direct 
consequence.  Putting  all  these  desultory  limits 
together,  we  trust  we  have  done  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  need  for  improvement  in  our 
present  methods  of  construoting  staircases. 

We  would  now  say  a few  words  concerning 
common  stairs,  in  the  construebion  of  which 
our  Scuttish  neighbours  and  friends  must  be 
allowed  to  have  the  advantage  in  practice. 
A very  curious  question  was  raised  during 
the  progress  of  the  last  census  in  Scotland, 
which,  although  no  one  seems  to  have  pointed 
out  its  impertanoe,  is  nevertheless  calcu- 
lated to  create  much  misunderstanding,  and 
even  error,  in  onr  vital  statistics.  The  qutstion 
was  this.  What  is  a common  stair?  which  again 
resolved  itself  into  the  definition  of,  What  is  a 
hoQse  ? The  ceusns  commissioners  held  that  a 
house  must  only  be  considered  such  when  it  is 
divided  by  party-walls, — just  as  it  is  held,  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot;  and  accordingly 
much  of  the  onumerabore’  work  had  to  begone  over 
again  in  Scotland,  with  the  result,  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  of  totally  altering  our  conception  of  tbe 
nature  and  number  of  what  are  styled  inhabited 
houses.  For,  as  our  readers  must  know  quite 
well,  by  far  the  majority  of  houses  in  Scot- 
land consist  of  lofty  tenements  containing 
fiats  or  floors  entering  to  each  from  tbe  difl'erenb 
landings  of  the  same  oommon  stair.  Sometimes 
each  fiat  consists  of  one  house;  more  frequently 
of  two ; in  numerous  oases  of  three ; and  when 
iu  the  process  of  years  such  tenements  fall  into 
decay  or  disrepute,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
High-street  of  Glasgow  or  the  Gallowgate  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  affirm  with 
truth  how  many  single  rooms  they  are  not  split 
into,  and  how  many  families  may  not  be  found 
living  in  these  single  rooms. 
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If  WO  wish  to  stndy  the  effect  of  common  stair- 
cases  in  the  walled  and  fortified  cities  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentnries,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  go  to  Edinburgh.  Oar  readers  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
common  stairs  of  that  celebrated  city  in  situ,  as 
the  geologists  say,  cannot  do_  better  than  read 
some  of  the  graphic  desoripiions  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,*  which  were  always  drawn  froin  the  lite. 
The  late  Robert  Chambers  also,  m his  well- 
known  “ Traditions  of  Edinbnrgh,  pointed  out 
how  those  ancient  tenements  gradually  grew^  m 
height  and  (owing  to  a system  of  overhanging 
floors)  in  breadth  until  they  finally  excluded 
all  light  from  the  narrow  alleys  which  separated 
them;  the  oonseqnence  being  the  creation  of 
deadly  plague-spots  and  hot-beds  of  contagion 
and  disease. 

The  original  common  stairs  of  the  Scottish 
domestic  architecture  were  ordinarily  external, 
commonly  sitoated  at  one  angle  of  the  building. 
Afterwards,  the  exigencies  of  street  space  de- 
manded that  they  should  beconstructedinternally, 

usnally,  however,  at  the  front  or  back  wall,  with 
window-openings  correaponding  to  those  of  the 
difi'erent  floors.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  stair- 
cases in  the  first  great  modern  extensions  of  Edin- 
bnrgh and  Glasgow,  which,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
betterlighted  and  ventilated  than  themore  modern 
common  stairs,  such  as  we  may  see  in  Newington 
or  Sanohiehall  streets,  where  the  staircase- wall 
is  built  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building,  im- 
perfectly lighted  from  the  roof,  and  with  positively 
no  provision  for  ventilation  whatever.  But, 
the  whole  agree  in  this  particular,  that  they  are 
totally  destitute  of  any  provision  foe  esoipe 
from  fire.  A common  staircase  should  be 
open  at  both  end'?,  just  as  much  as  an  alley, 
or  a close,  or  a wynd.  Had  the  poor  people 
in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  been  able  to 
scramble  to  the  next  roof,  even  through  a 
hatchway  or  a storm  window,  they  need  not 
have  precipitated  themselves  from  the  windows 
into  the  courtyard,  as  they  were  compelled  to 
do  by  raging  masses  of  flame  and  conflagration 
beneath  and  behiud  them.  Surely  that  is  a simple 
proposition;  and  among  our  municipal  and 
police  Bills,  why  should  it  nob  find  some  place? 
We  recall  this  incident  as  a caution  to  local 
authorities  and  others  concerned,  who  supposed 
those  stairs  to  be  fireproof,  because  they  were 
built  of  stone.  That  fallacy  has  exploded.  Re- 
cent events  in  Paris  have  tanght  ns  that  we 
ought  to  look  at  our  maiu  principles  of  construc- 
tion with  the  idea  that  they  might  one  day  or 
another  be  put  to  the  same  teat.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose a petroleum  conflagration  kindled  at  the 
basement  story,  the  first  question  which  ought 
to  be  considered  is  how  to  get  the  superincum- 
bent people  out  of  the  disaster.  On  this  head 
we  may  also  remark  that  the  condition  of  the 
steps  are  often  deplorable ; in  fact,  it  is  pitiful 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  those  high 
narrow  steps  are  worn  down  in  some  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  common  stairs ; and, 
unless  we  are  misinformed,  many  fatal  accidents 
occur  thereby  every  year.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  poorer  staircases  should  be  flushed  as  regu- 
larly as  a common  sewer  ; and  many  of  even  tho 
better  order  have  as  much  need  of  a lonvred 
ventilator  on  their  roof  as  a crowded  public 
bnilding  or  a brewery.  M. 


opening  from  the  Market-place,  and  access 
to  the  upper  floor  is  gained  by  a staircase, 
8 ft.  G in.  in  width.  On  the  one-pair  floor 
is  an  Assembly-room,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  and 
25  ft.  high,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  on 
this  floor  is  occupied  by  four  rooms  to  be  used 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  building  is  Gothic 
in  style,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  site  varied 
in  outline  ; it  will  be  faced  with  stone  from  the 
Beacon  Hill  quarry,  near  Wirksworth.  The 
Assembly-room  forms  the  moat  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  elevation,  and  at  the  junction  of 
this  bnilding  with  the  shop  adjoining,  a tower, 
10  ft.  6 in.  square,  rises  to  the  height  of  71  ft. 

Mr.  Edwin  Thompaon,  of  Derby,  has  con- 
tracted to  erect  the  building  for  '1,0001.  Messrs. 
Picton,  Chambers,  & Bradley,  of  Liverpool,  are 
the  architects  ; and  Mr,  Alfred  Rooms  is  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 


STATE  OF  THE  SEWERS,  ST.  GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER-SQUARB. 

The  authorities  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  are,  after  the  manner  of  parish  autho- 
rities in  some  other  places,  apparently  indignant 
at  certain  statements  made  in  the  Builder  rela- 
tive to  the  foul  condition  of  the  sewers  in 


We  do  not  accept  the  vague  assertion  that 
“ these  sewers  are  generally  free  from  rats  ” as 
any  proof  worth  listening  to.  There  are  rats, 
and  the  men  (sewer  soavengera)  who  occasion- 
ally  work  in  these  sewers  report  that  the  Bel- 
gravian  sewers  swarm  with  them.  We  believe 
the  sewer-men  in  preference  to  accepting  tho 
qualified  statement  of  the  surveyor.  But  there 
is  another  source  of  danger  in  the  sewers 
of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  - square,  — namely, 
dumb-sewer  shafts ; that  is,  contrivances  liable 
to  be  injurious  to  human  health,  and  dan. 
gerous  to  human  life.  These  shafts  rise  from 
the  crown  of  the  sewer  to  within  1 ft.  or 
2 ft.  of  the  street-surface,  and  in  place  of  an 
open  grate  ventilator,  are  covered  with  a flag  or 
plate  of  iron,  and  are  paved  or  macadamised 
over.  Early  in  this  month  (September,  1871), 
a workman,  using  a naked  light  beneath  oneof 
these  dumb-shafts,  caused  an  explosion  of  sewer- 
gas  (said  to  have  been  coal-gas),  which  injured 
him  so  seriously  as  to  necessitate  his  removal  to 
the  hospital.  The  committee  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  must  know  of  this.  They  do  know 
of  it;  and  Dr.  Love,  theohairmau,  had,  therefore, 
better  at  once,  we  think,  request  Mr.  H.  T,  Tom- 
kins to  report  to  the  committee  the  number  of 
these  covered  shafts  on  the  sewers  within  their 
district,  which  are  liable  to  store  explosive  gasM 
beneath  the  public  road-ways,  and  to  order  their 


Belgravia,  Eaton-square,  St.  James’s  Park,  and  ^ — ^ . . _ _ 

Westminster,  and  as  to  their  containing  a mass  ; immediate  and  permanent  ventilation,  as  such 
of  stagnant  sewage,  in  ruinous  flat-bottomed  I gases,  accumulating  until  undue  pressure  fill  the 
sewers,  swarming  with  rats.  Mr.  H.  T.  Tomkins,  [ sewers,  permeate  through  the  drams  to  the 
surveyor  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hauovcr- ' houses  in  connexion,  causing  fevers  occasionally^ 
square,  is  ordered  to  write  to  the  Builder  a [ but  always  depressing  sickness.  _ 

contradiction  of  the  statement.  This  he  does,  j Sewers  which  contain  putrid  deposit,  which 
in  a very  qualified  sort  of  way.  “The  harbour  rats,  which  are  partially  in  raius,  and 


THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL  FOR 
WIRKSWORTH. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Town-hall 
for  Wirksworth  has  been  laid.  The  building 
will  be  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Market- 
place and  Coldwell-street,  and  extend  through 
to  the  churchyard,  to  which  it  will  have  a small 
frontage.  The  site  is  irregular  in  form,  and  it 
has  been  a matter  of  difficulty  to  adapt  it  to 
meet  the  various  requirements. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  Market-hall,  30  ft.  by 
28  ft.,  is  placed  at  the  corner,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  frontage  to  the  streets  is  occupied  by 
shops  and  entrance  doorways.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  Coldwell-street,  and  leads  into 
a hall,  22  ft.  by  12  ft. ; opening  from  which  is  the 
billiard-room,  26  ft.  by  21  ft.;  reading-room, 
27  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft.;  supper-room,  28  ft.  by 
25  ft. ; cloak-room,  lavatory,  &o.  The  principal 
staircase  leading  from  this  hall  to  the  first 
floor  is  12  ft.  wide,  and  constructed  of  York- 
shire  stone.  A second  entrance  is  provided 


* See  in  particular  hia  account  of  Colonel  Manneriog’s 
■risit  to  Advocate  Pioydeli,  in  “Way  Manneriag,”  chap, 
ixiv. ; and  elsewhere. 


sewers  in  Belgravia,’’  he  states,  “are  not 
flat-bottomed,  but  are  either  egg-shaped  or 
have  invert  bottoms.”  An  egg-shaped  sewer 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have  “ a flat 
bottom,”  but  a sewer  with  vertical  sides  and 
segmental  invert  is  praobicaliy  flat, — it  is  flat  in 
its  retarding  effects  on  the  flow  of  the  sewage,  io 
is  flat  in  its  accumulation  of  deposit,  and  in 
any  description  of  the  system  must  be  classed 
in  a list  of  sewers  under  the  general  heading  of 
Flatbottomed."  It  is  probable  that  some 
rocenbly-constrnoted  sewers  are  egg-shaped ; 
but,  as  these  sewers  have  their  inverts  at  the 
general  level  of  the  branch  or  side-sewers  and 
tributaries,  they  (the  egg-shaped)  afford  very 
little  relief  to  the  flat  sewers  over  the  areas  on  the 
sides.  Insome  respects  they  act  injnrionsly,  by 
removing  the  whole  of  the  scouring  power  along 
such  lines,  and  back-watering,  and  so  rendering 
stagnant  the  tributaries,  from  their  juncture 
upwards.  Mr.  H.  T.  Tomkins,  we  suppose,  is 
fully  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  qualifies  it  by 
writing  as  follows:— “In  so  low  and  level  a 
diobricb  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  bo  get,  in  every 
ease,  that  amount  of  fall  which  is  desirable 
for  proper  and  effioienb  drainage;  and,  while 
some  of  the  sewers  have,  in  consequence,  a 
large  amount  of  deposit,  a large  proportion  have 
a good  and  uniform  fall,  and  are  almost  wholly 
free  from  deposit.”  If  Dr.  Love,  the  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Walker  will  read  this  statement  of 
their  snrveyor’s  oarefully,  they  must,  we  think, 
acknowledge  that  they  had  batter  have  ordered 
him  at  once  to  cleanse  out  that  “ large  amount 
of  deposit,”  in  anticipation  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  and  have  let  contradictions  of  the 
Builder  alone.  Bub  will  Mr.  H.  T.  Tomkins  fully 
explain  to  his  committee  how,  in  so  “ low  and 
level  a district,”  he  gels  “ a good  and  uniform 
fall  in  certain  parts,  almost  free  from  deposit,” 
but  “ large  amounts  of  deposit  over  the  generally 
flat  area  ? ” There  is  an  evident  contradiction 
in  this  statement. 

The  next  qnalification  comes  with  a round- 
about  assertion  of,  “ Moreover,  the  general 
condition  of  the  brickwork  is  very  far  from  being 
ruinous  [Qnery,  How  far  ?],  and  my  own  experi- 
ence proves  that  these  sewers  are  generally  free 
from  rats.”  Now,  what  has  this  word  “ gene- 
rally” got  to  do  with  the  question?  Tue 
sewers  harbour  rats;  and,  as  they  are  animals 
averse  to  pnblicity,  they  probably  have  not 
turned  out  or  swarmed  for  the  surveyor’s  special 
inspection.  Mr.  H.  T.  Tomkins  may,  or  he  may 
not,  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  first-cODSbrncted  sewers  of  Belgravia, 
— those  with  flat  inverts,  vertical  side-walls,  and 
semicircular  arches, — miles  of  which  sewers  are 
officially  reported  to  have  distorted  and  ruinoas 
side-walls.  These  sewers  were  examined  officially, 
and  there  should  be  an  available  record  of  their 
condition  (with  sectional  diagrams)  somewhere, 
nnleas  it  has  been  lost  in  the  break-up,  change, 
and  removal  of  the  Old  Sewers  Commission. 


which  have  dumb-shafts  filled  with  explosive 
and  deleterious  gases,  do  not  admit  of  valid  dfr 
fence.  The  duty  of  the  committee  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  and  of  their  surveyor,  is  not  to 
defend  their  foul  sewers,  bub  at  once  to  cleanse, 
repair,  improve,  and  ventilate  them  to  the  utter*  ' 
most. 


Sir.— The  sewers  iu  Belgravia  are  Dot  egg-shaped, 
HOT  have  they,  strictly  speaking,  invert  bottoms,  iney  are  i 
of  the  old  Westminster  shape,  with  flat  segmental  bottoms, 
norieht  sides,  and  semioircnlar  crowns,  the  sizes  ' 

6'fc.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  and  6 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  iu  the  clear.  They 
,re,  therefore,  sewers  of  deposit.  In  many  the  deposit  i 
partly,  in  some  it  entirely,  while  in  others  it  more  than, 
Mb  what  is  called  the  inverts  ; and  the  liquid  lu  conse-  ■ 
qaence  meanders  to  the  outlets  in  rills  between  banks  ana 
mounds  of  deposited  filth.  Formerly  this  was  removed  i 
periodically,  by  lifting  to  the  surface  and  carting  away, 
bat  of  late  years  it  is  tuppated  to  be  removed  by  Uushmg.  ; 

The  capacity  of  these  Westminster  sewers  is  such,  that 
if  the  outlet  ends  were  to  be  Ijricked  up  so  as  to  turn 
them  into  reservoirs,  those  with  house-drains  on  one  side  ' 
only,  as  in  Belgrave-square,  would  hold  all  the  sewage . 
produced  for  three  weeks,  and  those  with  house-drains  oo 
both  sides,  as  iu  Eaton-place,  would  hold  all  the  sewage 
produced  for  about  ten  days.  The  whole  of  the  sewage 
produced  during  any  one  day  would  fill  little  more  than 
one-half  the  capacity  of  the  curved  inverts  in  the  one- 
case,  and  little  more  than  their  whole  capacity  in  the 
other.  The  quantity  of  sewage,  however,  does  not  run,  i 
as  yon  know,  into  the  sewers  in  regular  proportion  through 
the  day.  . 

The  tnojimun*  discharge  from  a sewer  with,  house, 
drains  on  both  sides  of  it,  as  from  that  in  Eaton-plac^ 
for  instance,  is  no  more  than  twonty-two  gallons  and 
a half  per  minnle,  or  three  pints  per  second.  Front  this 
it  sboiud  be  obvious  to  any  one  at  ail  acquainted  with  th» 
subject  that  even  the  maximum  flow  in  the  sewers  (spread 
as  it  is  over  nearly  flat  bottoms  3 ft.  and  3 ft.  6 to.  wiift)  is 
utterly  powerless  to  remove  heavy  substaiices,  such  as 
fcecal  matter,  wet  paper  and  rags  melted  with  hair,  con»c 
densed  balls  of  fat  from  scullery  washings,  &c. ; and  benoei 
snob  matters  must  necessarily  deposit  and  .Tccumnlate.i 
This  has  been  and  is  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  sewers 
in  Belgravia,  hot  of  those  all  through  the  metropo» 
And  such  will  continue  to  be  their  condition  until  a geneWI' 
plan  is  prepared  for  improving  the  levels  and  narrowing" 

the  inverts  so  as  to  concentrate  the  flow,  whereby  it  maji 

be  made  solliciently  powerful  to  sweep  all  ordinary  sewagsi 
matters  before  it  and  prevent  deposit. 

From  the  practical  experiments  I made  in  the  sewers- 
while  I was  chief  surveyor  to  the  Westminster  and  Metros 
politan  Commissions,  1 satisfied  myself  that  all  sewers  or 
deposit  could  be  made  self-cleansiug.  The  first  reailji 
eee-shaped  sewers  were  put  down  in  Pimlico  by  Ihomaa 
Cubitt  m 1816,  soon  after  the  Westminster  Comausiioa 
adopted  them.  These,  yon  will  remember,  were  of  my 
form.  The  streets  and  sewers  in  Belgravia  were  mane 

long  before  this  took  place,  BO  that  yon  will  be  correct  ini 

saying  that  there  are  no  egg-shaped  sewers  in  Belgravia, 

hich  lies  south  of  Pimlico. 

If  the  sewers  of  deposit  in  Belgravia,  in  Westminsteri 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  were  to  be  aitereo 
generaUy  in  accordance  with  the  section  I send  you,  J' 
would  stake  my  existence  that  they  would  beself-cleansingi 

The  money  expended  in  flnshingsnch  sewers  during  ten  oi 

twelve  years  would  pay  for  the  work.  And  then  consiuet 
the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  public  health  oy  me 


sewers  being  everywhere  free  from  deposit. 


New  Bridge  at  lieeds. — On  Wednesda; 
afternoon  the  foandation-etjae  of  the  nev 
bridge  which  is  to  cross  the  river  Aire  was  laii 
by  the  mayor.  A publio  banqaet  took  place  iic 
the  evening.  The  coat  of  the  new  bridge  will  hi 
nearly  20,000i. 
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ME.  HOETON’S  HOUSE,  PEHMANMAUE. 
Plans. 


A EE8IDENCE  IN  PENMANMAUR, 
NORTH  WALES. 

OuB  engravings  illnstrate  a residence  which 
has  jast  now  been  erected  for  Mr.  Horton,  in  the 
very  delightful  neighbourhood,  Penmanmaur, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Pogerty,  architect. 

The  external  walls  of  the  basement,  to  the 
level  of  the  plinth,  are  of  native  ashlar  stone, 
lined  with  brick,  with  fender-walls  where  re- 
quired. The  remainder  of  the  walla  throughout 
are  of  hard  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings  to 
the  windows,  porch,  tower,  &o.  The  roof  is 


covered  with  slates.  The  large  entrance  and 
staircase  halls  and  the  porch  are  laid  with 
Minton’s  mosaic  tiles.  The  floors  of  the  dining 
and  morning  rooms  have  a border  of  parqoet, 
laid  by  Messrs.  Howard,  of  London.  The  draw- 
ing-room ceiling  is  handsomely  decorated  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Son.  Gas-pipes  are  laid 
throughout,  and  pneumatic  bells  are  fixed.  The 
ventilating  arrangements  have  been  considered, 
and  fines  are  built  with  Boyd’s  patent  plates  in 
the  chimney-stacks,  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air 
from  the  rooms.  'These  flues  are  trapped  with 
valves  to  prevent  down-draught. 


The  house  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  ai^r, 
supplied  by  iron  tubes  from  an  apparatus  ia  the 
basement,  and  so  arranged  that  the  temperature 
iu  any  room  may  be  regulated.  This  is  of 
consequence,  and  enables  the  house  to  be  late 
uninhabited  in  the  winter  without  danger  of  the 
furniture  receiving  injury  from 
veraudah  was  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
MoFarlane,  of  London. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  C.  N.  Foster,  of  London, 
and  the  total  coat  of  the  honse,  inolaiing 
chimney-pieces  and  grates,  was  4,850Z.,  exolusiva 
of  the  arohiteob's  commission. 


Sept.  2.3,  1871.1 
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THE  LATE  MR.  A.  D.  GOUGH, 
ARCHITECT. 

Alexander  Dick  Gough  web  born  an  the  3rd 
of  November,  1804,  and  at  the  age  of  19,  after 
having  travelled  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
evinced  a taste  for  the  Btndy  of  architeotnre, 
entered  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt 
as  a pnpil,  and  was  eubseqaently  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  saperintendence  of  the  erection  of 
Apsley  Honse,  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  and 
other  important  works.  After  remaining  with 
Mr.  Wyatt  as  papil  and  aseistant  for  several 
years,  he  commenced  practice  in  partnership 
with  his  follow  papil,  Mr.  R.  L.  Ronmien,  in  the 
year  1836.  Among  the  principal  works  carried 
oat  by  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Priory,  Roe- 
hampton,  the  scat  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Brace ; the  Islington  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  ; St.  Peter’s  Church,  Isling- 
son ; St.  Matthew’s  Church  and  Schools,  Cam- 
berwell ; the  reconstraotion  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Islington,  and  the  erection  of  schools 
and  parsonage-house  for  the  same.  In  the  year 
1848  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 

■ The  following  may  be  named  as  some  of 
the  principal  public  works  carried  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gough,  after  that  event,  viz.  — St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Islington;  St. Paul’s  Chnroh, 
Schools,  and  Parsonage,  Chatham ; St.  Mark’s 
Church  and  Schools,  Tollington  Park  ; St.  Jade’s 
Church,  Schools, and  Parsonage,  Mildmay  Park; 
St.  Philip’s  Church  and  Schools,  Arlington- 
equare;  St.  John’s  Church  and  Parsonage,  Tun- 
bridge Wells ; St.  John’s  Churob,  Marohington, 
Woodlands,  Staffordshire;  Christ  Church,  Ore, 
SuBsex;  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hornsey-rise ; St. 
Barnabas,  Mission  Church,  Eennington ; St. 
John  the  Evangelist  Church,  Hull ; St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Camberwell;  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Poole’s 
Park;  the  Soldiers’ Institute,  Chatham;  Indus- 
trial Schools,  Cardington,  Bedfordshire;  and  the 
building,  enlarging,  or  restoration  of  other 
ohm'ohes,  schools,  and  parsonages,  besides  the 
erection  of  residential  buildings,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  his  profession. 

In  the  midst  of  an  active  career,  extending 
over  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Gough  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  illness  occasioned  by  an  internal 
injary,  and  after  twenty-fonr  honrs’  intense 
snffering,  borne  in  the  knowledge  of  approaching 
death,  with  the  greatest  patience  and  resigna* 
tion,  he  passed  calmly  to  his  rest  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  inst.,  leaving  a large  circle  of  friends 
to  mourn  their  loss. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  13th 
of  September,  when  he  was  laid  in  the  family 
grave  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 

We  understand  that  the  practice  carried  on 
for  many  years  by  the  late  Mr.  Gongh  will  in 
future  be  conducted  by  his  sons,  Messrs.  Charles 
H.  & Hugh  R Gough,  of  Whitehall,  both  of 
whom  were  for  many  years  associated  with  him 
iu  his  professional  career. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  ABROAD. 

Last  year  a series  of  carefully  compiled  tables, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  foreign  countries,  were  published  in  the 
Jotimal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  An  inquiry  of  a 
more  general  and  extended  character  has  since 
been  made  in  accordance  with  instractions  given 
by  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  to  her  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents.  The  result  has 
appeared  in  what  is  termed  “ Eurther  Reports 
respecting  the  Condition  of  the  Industrial 
Classes,  and  the  Purchase-power  of  Money  in 
Foreign  Countries.” 

The  first  of  the  series  which  claims  attention 
concerns  the  working-classes  in  Belgium.  The 
workmen’s  dwellings  are  described  as  being 
better  in  the  villages  than  in  the  towns,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  rent.  It  is  in  the 
narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters  in  towns,  where 
there  is  but  little  circulation  of  air,  that  entire 
families  live,  and  this  is  observable  generally  in  i 
large  towns.  The  workmen’s  homes  in  the 
country  are  healthy  and  well  kept.  The 
generality  wear  the  blouse,  week-days  and  holi- 
days alike ; it  is  the  costume  of  the  masses,  as 
the  cap  is  their  usual  head  covering.  Primary 
schools  for  young  children  and  adults  are  not 
wanting,  but  scholars  are  wanting  for  the  schools. 
The  price  of  labour  per  day  varies  in  the  different 
employments  in  the  country  according  to  the 
season,  and  averages,  in  summer,  for  men, 
2 francs  25  cents  ; for  women,  1 franc  ; in  winter, 
respectively,  1 franc  50  cents,  and  80  cents. 
Glass-making  is  an  immense  branch  of  industry. 


and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  environs  of 
Charleroi. 

In  Germany,  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
smaller  German  States  with  the  North  German 
Confederation,  liberty  has  been  granted  for  each 
native  to  settle  and  seek  his  livelihood  in  any 
part  of  Germany,  so  that  there  is  an  increasing 
change  of  journeymen  in  all  branches  of  industry. 
So  recently  as  1862,  every  workman  was  bound 
to  be  a member  of  a guild,  or  “ inniiog,”  before 
he  could  enter  on  a profession.  By  the  new  law 
this  has  been  abolished,  and  every  one  is  free  to 
praotise  bis  particular  trade  without  let  or 
hindrance.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Annesley,  our 
consnlar  representative  at  Hamburg,  that  by 
many  the  moral  position  of  the  workman  is  con- 
sidered not  so  high  as  when  the  protective 
system  of  guilds  was  in  full  operation  in  every 
trade,  and  that  the  freedom  which  they  have 
obtained  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  thorn 
to  the  injury  of  their  employers;  and  that  those 
artizans  who  formerly  competed  for  quality  now 
look  upon  quantity  as  the  only  thing  worthy  of 
consideration  and  effort. 

Thronghoub  nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Petre,  artizans,  journeymen, 
and  apprentices  work  regularly  in  summer  from 
5 a.m.  to  12,  and  from  1 p.m.  to  7,  and  even 
later;  and  in  winter,  from  daybreak,  sometimes 
from  6 a.m.  to  8 or  9 in  the  evening.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  hoars  of  daily  labour  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  dark  features  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  Prussia,  and  generally 
throughout  Germany.  According  to  some  re- 
searches made  by  Dr.  Engle,  the  cost  of  food  has 
been  ascertained  to  absorb  62  per  cent,  of  an 
annual  income  of  between  300  and  400  thalers 
(451.  to  601.),  and,  when  the  income  is  double, 
55  per  cent.  In  incomes  which  fall  as  low  as 
33i.,  this  per-centage  rises  to  67  per  cent.,  and 
in  incomes  of  261.  to  71  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outlay  for  lodgings  generally  falls  in 
such  oases  from  12  per  cent,  to  8‘3  per  cent,  and 
9 per  cent.,  and  only  exceptionally  rises,  pre- 
serving, on  the  whole,  its  fixed  character. 

The  Saxon  coneumea  more  bread,  but  less 
meat,  coffee,  and  sugar  than  the  Englishman  ; at 
the  same  time  that,  as  a married  man,  he  abstains 
to  a large  extent  from  the  favourite  beverage  of 
both  countries,  which  is  beer.  The  rent  of  Saxon 
dwellings  is  about  2s.  fid.  weekly,  for  a working 
mau  with  a wife  and  three  children ; for  two 
rooms  and  a kitchen,  from  61.  153.  to  71.  10a.  per 
annom.  The  rooms  in  which  working  men  live 
are  usually  healthy,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  upper 
stories. 


SPITALFIELDS  AND  ST.  BRIDE’S. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  paragraphs  in 
last  week’s  Builder,  headed  “ Spitalfields  and  St. 
Bride’s,”  permit  me  to  point  oat  that  the  pro- 
perty in  Spitalfields  belonging  to  St.  Bride’s 
parish  occupies  a site  in  Fasbiou-street  (formerly 
“ Foason-street  ”),  nearly  280  ft.  long,  with  a 
frontage  of  about  80  ft.  to  Brick-lane.  It 
adjoins  Spitalfields  Churchyard,  and  comprises 
three  houses  in  Brick-lane,  a public-house  at  the 
corner  of  Fashion-street  and  Brick-lane,  twelve 
houses  in  Fashion-street  (two  of  them  pnblio- 
houses,  aud  one  a common  lodging-honse),  and 
sixteen  houses  in  Uuion-coart  and  Union-place 
in  the  rear  entered  by  two  passages  from  Fashion- 
street.  Several  of  the  bouses  in  Fashion-street 
are  very  old,  and  oertaioly  ought  to  be  pulled 
down.  So  beyond  doubt  ahoald  the  hovels  called 
Union-place,  and  the  small  cottages,  the  sheds, 
and  similar  erections  in  Union-court. 

Looking  at  the  oharaoter  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  its  inhabitants,  I submit  that  au  opportunity 
now  offers  for  effecting  one  of  the  best  improve- 
ments made  in  the  vicinity  for  many  years  past 
by  clearing  away  all  the  old  and  dilapidated 
honses  and  buildings  on  the  property  in  question, 
and  placing  thereon  well  and  economically 
designed  erections  for  letting  in  tenements. 
Large  houses  and  warehouses  are  not  needed, 
but  tenements  are,  and  this  need  is  the  want  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  only  so,  but  the  site  is 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  as  I look  at 
the  churchyard,  with  its  avenue  of  plane-trees, 
some  of  the  finest  in  London,  as  a permanent 
source  of  light  and  air  extremely  valuable  in 
connexion  with  this  property.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  want  referred  to,  I venture  to  assert  that 
nearly  all  the  existing  houses  are  let  in  tene- 
ments,— a separate  family  in  almost  every  room, 
— and  that  in  houses  quite  unfitted  by  structaral 
arrangements  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  eroetioQ  of  nightly  common  lodging- 


houses  on  the  property,  Spitalfields  has  enough 
of  them,  and  to  spare. 

As  a public  officer,  with  over  twenty  years’ 
thorough  acquaintance  and  official  association 
with  Spitalfields,  I beg,  through  you,  to  urge 
these  views  upon  the  consideration  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  matter.  A Public  Officee. 


BRATTON  ST.  MAUR,  SOMERSET. 

A MANSION  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection  here 
for  Mr.  Charles  Penruddocke,  of  Compton  Park, 
Wilts.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Soppitt,  of 
Shaftesbury;  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  W. 
Clarke  & Son,  of  Bruton. 

The  wa'ls  are  built  of  ” Forest  marble,” 
quarried  on  the  spot,  with  Doulting  stone  dres- 
sings; the  roofs  are  covered  with  Whitland 
Abbey  green  slates ; and  the  interior  joinery 
thronghoub  is  of  red  pine,  varnished.  The  en- 
caustic tile  pavements  are  by  the  Poole  Archi- 
tectural Pottery  Company  ; the  parquet  flooring 
by  Messrs.  Howard  & Sous,  Barners-street ; and 
the  cooking  and  warming  apparatus  by  Mr.  T. 
Richards,  of  Wincanton.  “ Claridge’s  Patent” 
Asphalte  is  used  for  protecting  walls  from  damp 
adjoining  the  terrace  garden. 

The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  an  ancient 
well  at  a considerable  distance  below  the  house, 
whence  it  is  raised  by  one  of  Messrs.  Warner  & 
Son’s  double-action  horse-power  deep-well  force- 
pumps,  to  a reservoir  built  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  estate,  whence  water  is  laid  on  through 
galvanized  iron  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  style  adopted  as  a point  d’appui  by  the 
architect  is  English  Gothic  of  an  early  and 
simple  type,  modified  where  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  society. 


THE  DRAINING  OF  TEE  TIBER. 

SiB^—Observing  that  you  have  written  aa 
able  article  on  this  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I might  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention 
to  a carious  old  Latin  volume  (which  I have  in 
my  library),  published  in  the  year  1580,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  the  letter-press,  forty-nine 
plates,  showing  proposed  new  mills  and  bridges, 
and  also  a proposal  to  obviate  the  inundations 
of  Rome,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tiber, 
As  the  plan  there  proposed  seems  to  me  not 
only  feasible  but  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  best  engineers  and  architects  of  the  present 
day,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  when  they  have 
drained  the  river,  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  alter  its  course,  and  other- 
wise improve  it,  I think  it  well  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  matter.  I have  made 
a translation  (which  accompanies  this),  and  a 
copy  of  the  original  Latin.  The  engravings  are 
executed  by  Cmsar  Titian,  a nephew  of  the  great 
painter  of  that  name.  It  would  be  wise  if  the 
King  of  Italy  were  to  renew  the  Roman  era  by 
doing  !the  work  as  splendidly  as  those  works 
which  were  executed  by  the  Fabii,  Paolo  Emilio^ 
and  others,  who  in  time  of  peace  employed  the 
Roman  legions  to  execute  the  public  works,  and 
spare  the  pablio  erarlum,  aa  well  as  avoid  the 
soldiers  becoming  effeminate  and  unworthy  of 
the  name  Roman.  The  military  engineers  in 
Italy  are  perfectly  at  home  in  the  conduct  of 
such  works,  and  the  soldiers  could  easily  be 
induced  to  do  what  is  required  by  a small 
increase  in  their  daily  pay. 

F.  0.  Beggi,  M.D, 


Very  frequently  I reflected  in  my  mind,  kod  I have  also 
asked  ihe  opinion  of  many  friends,  and  yet  I bave  not  bees 
able  to  understand  the  cause,  or  discover  why  the  Roman  - 
princes,— who  never  feared  the  greatest  expenses,  either 
for  the  public  good  or  for  their  private  grandeur,  and  for 
the  public  comforts  aud  ornameuts  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
although  there  has  been  always  an  abundance  of  oiever 
architects,  nevertheless,— have  not  been  able  to  repress 
the  impetuous  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  ever 
brought  great  dangers  and  excessive  damages.  There  is 
no  doubt  to  those  who  bave  read  their  history  that  for- 
merly they  cfi^Bcted  what  they  undertook.  Is  if,  then,  now 
impossible  to  And  means  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Tiber  which  so  violently  assails  and  desolates  the  city  ? 
Is  there  no  money  for  such  works  ? Certainly,  at  this 
time  the  Romans  have  not  the  riches  they  possessed  when 
the  Homan  Empire  was  swaying  everywhere,  bnt  assuredly 
there  is  enough  and  quite  suflioient  for  these  and  other 
works  necessary  for  the  city.  Are  there  no  expert  archi- 
tects? Yet  in  our  days  many  have  spoken  and  written 
upon  this  subject,  but,  nevertheless,  I caonot  assent  to 
their  opinions,  amongst  them  some  think  of  diverting 
the  Tiber  by  the  deep  valley  of  Hell ; others  propose  to 
carry  off  part  of  the  river  out  of  Romo  above  Monte 
Celio,  which  could  hardly  bo  done  with  the  rjehes  of  Crmsus. 

I shall  not  teU  here  what  trouble  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modern  architects  have  taken  to  attempt  with  strong 
dams  to  repress  the  force  of  the  river  far  »bove  the  city 
to  divert  its  course.  I am  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  that  all  this  work  can  be  d me  by  carrying  the  rjv« 
around  the  city  at  a moderate  expense.  To  demonstrate 
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my  assertion,  first  of  all  it  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
■jnnndations,  of  which  there  are  two  chief  ones.  The  first 
is  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  many  edifices, 
and  twsides  the  public  and  private  bridges  which  serve 
for  the  mills,  many  of  them  are  massive,  and  greatly  retard 
the  flowing  waterSj  preventiog  their  free  course.  Here  I 
wonder  with  what  judgment  those  ancient  architects  dared 
to  construct  those  bridges.  They  did  not  reflect  that  they 
were  occupying  the  third  part  ot  the  bed  of  the  river 
the  piles  ; therefore,  they  should  have  at  least  widened  the 
bed  in  proportion  where  they  built  the  piles.  But,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  others,  what  shall  I ssy  of  the  ^tidge 
which  IS  now  called  St.  Mary,  which  fell  lately  by  the 
memorable  inundation  that  happened  in  the  tune  of 
•Clement  Till  i lUo  doubt  that  in  olden  time  it  had  Ire- 
onently  fallen,  and  that  it  will  fall  again  whenever  R is  re» 
bnilt  in  the  same  manner.  It  being  placed  in  the  con- 
fluence of  two  currents  caused  by  the  upper  island,  it 
receives  the  other  part  of  the  current  obliquely,  which  is 
a great  over-abundance  of  water  pressing  against  the 
piles;  according  to  their  esteusion,  it  most  necessarily 
fall.  ’The  second  cause  is,  that  the  river,  with  its  three 
curves,  prevents  the  waters  flowing  straightly  to  the  sea, 
and  these  curves  not  only  retard  the  waters,  but  cause  the 
swelling  to  retrogress.  Let  any  one  say  whatbelikes,  I think 
that  these  evilsshouldbe  remedied  in  the  followingmauner. 
First  of  all,  at  the  three  curves  three  rectilinear  ditches 
ought  to  be  made.  The  first  is  to  begin  from  St.  Andrea 
up  to  the  right  flank  of  Gastello  St,  Angelo ; the  second, 
from  Fonte  Sisto  up  to  Porta  Portuense  j the  third,  from 
about  halfway  of  the  road  which  leads  from  the  city  to  the 
sea,  as  the  third  curve  of  the  river  occurs  there.  After 
that  it  is  necessary  to  widen  the  bed  of  the  river  where  the 
Farnesian  Garden  is  up  to  the  Colnmbara,  and  con- 
sequently to  destroy  all  those  houses  which  are  erected  on 
its  banks  from  the  Farnesian  Garden  up  to  Ponte  Sisto, 
which  occnpy  a great  part  of  that  bridge.  Thirdly,  to 
demolish  all  those  stone  bridges  which  are  in  use  for  the 
mills,  and  substitnte  for  them  wooden  bridges  (suspension 
bridges  will  be  preferable).  There  are  other  things  that  I 
might  say  to  the  purpose,  but  I am  loath  to  add  more,  as 
I am  of  opinion  that  things  will  remain  as  they  are  now. 
I have  said  enough  to  satisfy  my  own  opinion,  and  ad- 
minister a subject  of  diaenssion  to  those  who  .delight  in 
such  speculative  subjects.* 


LI3EDS  SANITAKY  EXHIBITION. 


The  proposed  ezhibition  of  sanitary  and 
dotnestio  appliances  and  contrivances  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Social  Soience  Congress  at  Leeds 
is  jnsb  now  caasing  some  little  interest  among 
manufaotnrers  and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  appa- 
ratns  and  things  relating  to  the  advancement  of 
the  pablio  health. 

The  applications  for  space  have  been  nnme- 
rons,  and  as  the  trnstees  of  the  Old  Cloth  Hall 
have  very  kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Association  their  large  and  commodioas  hall, 
there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  room  for  the  proper 
display  of  the  articles  sent.  Specimens,  models, 
drawings  and  plans,  samples  of  food,  drinks, 
and  scientific  appliances  condneive  to  the 
health  of  the  community  at  large,  will  find  a 
place.  


principle  itself,  involving  a thievish  desire  to 
seize  from  others  what  they  possess,  and  to  ap- 
propriate and  divide  it  all  into  a few  perishing 
morsels  for  themselves : a strange  and  futile 
attempt  to  transform  the  selfish  principle  of 
nature  into  the  Christian  principle  of  self-denial, 
and  nob  at  all  like  the  community/  of  the  disciples 
of  the  true  Lord  and  Master  of  life. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  tontine  scheme 
as  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  for  the  people  is 
making  hopeful  progress. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

SiE, — A short  time  since  I noticed  various 
contributions  in  the  Builder  towards  finding  fixed 
laws  for  the  proper  construction  of  buildings 
devoted  to  music,  lectures,  &o.  One  of  your 
correspondents  seemed  to  think  that  a series  of 
experiments  was  desirable  in  order  to  discover 
these  laws.  With  the  view  of  helping  in  this 
direction,  I beg  leave  to  send  you  the  resnlt  of 
an  experiment  which  I lately  made  in  an  empty 
room. 

I tried  singing  in  various  parts  of  it,  and 
always  found  that  on  approaching  the  walls,  the 
difficulty  of  singing  was  increased,  and  the 
melody  diminish^.  In  approaching  close  to  the 
walls  the  sounds  of  the  voice  would  hardly  flow 
out, — they  seemed  to  be  forced  back  ; and  this  I 
attributed  to  the  extra  force  of  the  reflected  air- 
waves, owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  reflecting 
surface,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proper  position  of  the  sound-producer  should  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  that  the  air-waves 
might  be  reflected  with  a similar  velocity,  and  in 
similar  directions.  This  would  make  the  flow 
of  sounds  even,  and  one  wave  wonld  not  be 
driven  for  want  of  room  across  another.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
a spherical  shape  wonld  be  the  best  for  an 
auditorium  with  the  sound-producer  in  the  centre 
making  some  allowance  for  the  extra  weight  of 
the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  said  sphere. 
Bub  as  this  would  be  inoonvenienh,  it  could  be 
modified,  using  a half  sphere  for  the  shape  of  the 
room,  or  raising  the  sound-producer  somewhat 
nearer  than  is  nsnal  to  the  actual  centre  of  the 
enclosed  space,  so  that  all  the  air- waves  should 
be  reflected,  and  meet  together  again  in  equal 
times  and  spaces.  This  would  be  treating  the 
air  as  its  nature  requires,  and  the  result  would 
be,  I think,  satisfactory. 

G.  F.  Hutchins,  Architect. 


purposee  of  God,  and  to  the  last  most  tender,  bat  not  weak, 
ebe  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  in  London,  on  tho  27th  of 
October,  A.I).  1868.'’ 

On  the  panels  on  either  side  of  this  insorip* 
tion  are  the  texts : — “ I am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,  saith  the  Lord : he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  In  me  shall  never 
die.”  “ I heard  a voice  from  heaven,  saying 
unto  me,  Write : blessed  are  the  dead  which 
■ die  in  the  Lord,  saith  the  Spirit;  yea,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours.”  “ He  will  swallow 
up  death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  wipe 
away  tears  from  off  all  faces.”  “ And  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing, neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ; and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.”  On  the 
upper  mouldings  of  the  tomb  occur  the  words, 
“ When  the  ear  heard  her  then  it  blessed  her,” 
and  ” He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.”, 

At  the  bead  of  the  tomb  we  read, — 

*'  In  te  miaericordia  in  te  Pietade 
In  te  benefloenza  in  te  a’adana 
Qnantnnqae  in  creatura  di  bontadej” 
and  at  the  base,  “ In  memoriam  matris,”  the 
following  : — 

“This  monnment  to  the  beloyed  memory  of  Harriet, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  wife  of  George  Granville,  2ad 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  erected,  in  the  church  which  they 
rebuilt,  as  a loving  tribute  to  her  spotless  life.  A.d, 
ivccclxii.”  


THE  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  local  statistical  sub-committee  have  sub- 
mitted a report  on  the  school  accommodation 
and  requirements  of  the  borough,  supplemental 
to  that  already  made,  and  explanative  of  differ- 
ences of  statistics  with  those  of  the  census.  This 
report  gives  the  following  statistics ; — 

Accommodation 

for 

Esisting  public  elementary  schools  66,666 

Schools  intending  to  become  elemental^  ...  5,908 
New  nublic  schools  in  course  of  erection...  6,019 

' ■ ■—  67,523 

Non-inspeoted  elementary  schools 3,622 

Industrial  schools  3,740 

Private  schools 1,561 


Balance  to  be  provided  for,,, 


76,436 
. 26,685 

102,021 

Although  accommodation  for  76,436  children  is 
already  provided  for  throughout  the  town,  the 
average  attendance  is  said  to  be  only  4U,898. 
The  report  was  adopted. 


THE  NORTHERN  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

A WELL-WBiTTEN  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Roubiliac  Conder,  C.E.,  on  the  “ Alexandra 
'Palace  and  Park,”  f draws  attention  to  its 
importance  to  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  as  a means  of  cheerful 
recreation  and  amusement,  with  the  view  of 
urging,  from  much  higher  motives  than  any 
merely  pecuniary  one,  how  desirable  it  is  that 
the  Noithern  Crystal  Palace  of  the  metropolis 
should  be  completed  and  fairly  set  agoing,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  metro- 
polis but  of  many  neighbouring  and  other 
country  towns. 

With  right  feeling  and  thoughtful  foresight, 
Mr.  Conder  discourses  on  the  sad  circumstance 
.(to  which  allusions  have  for  long  been  occasionally 
brought  to  mind  in  our  columns)  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  in  this  country 
are  becoming  greater  and  greater,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  these  extremes,  with  some  few  diatin- 
:gui8hed  individual  exceptions,  more  and  more 
complete ; that  a deep  • seated  and  terrible 
dissatisfaotion  with  regard  to  these  extremes  is 
firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  mnltitnde 
of  the  workers  throughout  the  country ; that 
a revolution  such  as  has  never  yet  taken 
place  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, — of  which 
oven  that  of  the  Communists  in  Paris  was 
but  a mild  specimen, — is  threatened,  whereby 
the  very  foundations  of  society, — of  sociH 
and  individual  independence, — are  placed  at 
stake;  and  ihat  it  behoves  all  who  have  the 
social  welfare  at  heart  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  strengthen  these  foundations,  and  to 
paralyse  the  impracticable  theories  of  dreamers 
who  think  to  sink  the  natural  selfhood  of  mankind 
into  the  common  good  by  natural  means  and 
progress  alone;  while,  in  truth,  their  oommn- 
nistio  ideas  are  just  the  climax  of  the  selfish 


• Translated  from  “ Machiote  Novc  Fausti  Terantii 
Sieeni." 

t Spottiswoode  & Co.,  Printers,  New-street-square. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OF 
SUTHERLAND. 

A MONUMENT  has  been  placed  in  Trentham 
Church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Mr.  Noble  was  the  sculptor.  The 
figure  rests  between  Life  and  Death  in  its  full 
length,  on  the  tomb  as  its  last  bed.  The  monu- 
ment is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  light  of  a south  window  falls  on  the 
countenance  of  the  figure  on  the  tomb  beneath. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Trentham  family  and  the  cipher  of 
the  deceased. 

The  inscription  was  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  runs  thns  : — 

“ Henriettse  Ducisss  de  Sutherland 
Fido  marmore  doscripta  effigies 
Fjns  carissima  imago 
Nnnquam  non  videbitur  inter  suos  morari 
Quippe  quie  et  multum  et  a multis  amata 
Hand  scias  annon  magis  ipsa  amaverit 
Egregia  mentis  et  Ibrniaj  dotibns 
Gnata  soror  nxor  mater  parens 
absolutissima 

Habuit  insuper  e cordis  benevolentia 
Quod  in  amicos  large  dimanaret 
Dulcedinnm  et  deliciarum  omnia 
Queis  frui  datum  est  bomiuibus 
ILli  carpere  diutins  licuiC 
Dli  quod  rarins  circa  se  dill'undere 
Sub  eztremnm  vitce  spatium 
Eciam  in  doloribus  sp-ctata 
Nusqaam  mediocrem  se  prrebnit 

Denique  Dei  Opt.  Max.  consilium  libenter  amplexs 
Et  nsqne  ad  flnem  sine  mollitie  tenerrima 
Tranquille  in  Cbriato  obdormivit 
Londini  xivii.  die  Octobris 
Anno  Redemptoris  xvccclxviii.” 

It  has  been  thus  translated  : — 

“ The  faithful  effigj,  in  marble,  of  Harriet,  Dnehess  of 
Sntberland.  Her  beloved  image  will  ever  seem  to  linger 
amongst  her  own,  as  of  one  who,  much  loved  and  by  many, 
loved  perhaps  yet  more  in  return.  Eminent  in  gifts  of 
mind  and  person,  and  as  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother, 
kinswoman,  most  perfect — she  possessed  furthermore,  in 
the  weaUh  of  her  heart,  an  abundant  store  for  her  friends. 
Whatever  of  sweetness  and  delight  is  given  to  mortals  to 
enjoy  she  was  permitted  long  to  taste,  and  had  the  rarer 
faculty  of  spreading  it  around  her.  Daring  the  latest 
period  of  her  life,  tried  also  by  searching  pain,  she  proved 
ever  equal  to  herself.  At  length,  embracing  freely  the 


FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

A BLUE-BOOK  has  been  issued,  compiled  by  the  r 
inspectors  of  factories,  showing,  county  by  ' 
county,  the  number  of  factories  and  manufao-  • 
taring  establishments  coming  nnder  the  super-  • 
vision  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  by  the  : 
Factory  Acts  1833  to  1867,  and  also  (so  far  as  • 
could  be  ascertained)  the  workshops  under  the  : 
Workshops  Regulation  Act  of  1867.  The  infor- 
mation was  chiefly  collected  in  the  last  two  ; 
months  of  the  year  1870 ; and  the  former  part  : 
of  the  return  may  be  considered  as  nearly  as  ■ 
possible  acenrate,  the  information  having  been  i 
supplied  by  nearly  every  manufacturer  in  the  ; 
United  Kingdom  ; but  the  statistics  of  workshops  i 
are  in  many  places  only  partial.  The  returns  i 
show,  county  by  county,  the  nature  of  themanu-  • 
fdcture,  the  amonnt  of  machinery,  the  moving  \ 
power,  and  the  number  and  class  of  persons  em-  > 
ployed.  The  returns  for  England  and  Wales  i 
give  an  account  of  97,074  works,  employing  ; 
2,006,978  persons, — viz.,  1,364,713  males  and  I 
642,265  females;  54,853  boys  and  43,878  girls  ■ 
employed  are  under  13  years  of  age.  Of  the  : 
whole  number  of  persons  employed  573,521  are  i 
in  Lancashire  and  -114,709  in  Yorkshire.  The  • 
returns  for  Scotland  show  30,139  works,  em- 
ploying 409,921  persons, — viz.,  264,507  males  ! 
and  145,414  females;  3,566  boys  and  3,418  girls  : 
are  under  13.  144,498  of  the  whole  number  are  : 
employed  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  The  returns  • 
for  Ireland  show  3,129  works,  employing  123,890  ! 
persona, — viz.,  65,009  males  and  58,881  females; 
786  boys  and  1,399  girls  are  under  13.  49,905  i 
of  the  persons  employed  are  in  Antrim.  Thera  i 
are  separate  returns  of  the  occupations  carried  on  i 
in  large  towns,  in  manufacturing  establishments  : 
in  which  the  hours  of  work  are  regulated  by  an  i 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  iu  such  establishments  in  the  city  of  . 
Glasgow  is  114,864, — viz.,  76,054  males  and 
38,810  females ; in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  i 
45,433  males  and  27,807  females;  and  in  the  i 
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oborough  of  Salford,  13,310  males  and  9,997 
Uifemales;  in  Leeds,  37,628  males  and  14,904 
j females;  in  SheOield  40,306  males  and  5,586 
11  females  j in  Bradford,  24,212  males  and  18,700 
(females;  in  Dundee,  15,7U0  males  and  21,610 
iifemales.  The  retnrns  fill  275  folio  pages.  It 
5 may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  term  “ work- 
jiahop,”  as  used  in  the  Workshop  Act,  does  not 
ilJnclnde  every  place  of  work,  but  only  those  in 
itwhich  children,  young  persons,  or  women  are 
[.employed  in  manual  labour  in  the  way  of  trade 
} or  for  gain  in  making  any  article  or  finisbiog  or 
Uiotherwise  adaptiug  it  for  sale. 


!tee  sewage  question. 

Brentwood, — It  seems  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  sewage  of  Brentwood  is  oon- 
rj|vejed  daily  to  Mr.  Preston’s  farm  at  Harold 
>ijWood  by  the  main  outfall  sewer,  which  is  said 
f to  be  now  in  working  order,  although,  as  may  be 
iremembered,  there  was  lately  a serious  sinking 
in  the  line  of  large  drain-pipes  there.  The 
itinverted  iron  syphon  has  been  proved,  it  is 
isaid,  by  ganging,  to  discharge  the  quantity  esti- 
■mated  by  Messrs.  Bubs  & Minna,  the  engineers, 
Vwho  have  carritsd  out  the  work,  and  the  velocity 
at  which  the  sewage  travels  through  it  may  be 
;(iadged  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  1,000  gallons 
iper  minute  are  discharged  by  it  at  the  figbest 
Ipoint,  while  at  the  lower  levels  the  quantity  is 
iconsiderably  in  excess  of  this  amount.  There 
iare  altogether  about  85  acres  of  land  laid  out 
k for  cultivation  by  irrigation ; many  acres  have 

! already  been  irrigated ; and  appearances  are 
said  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  problem 
of  conveying  the  sewage  of  Bientwood  and  dis- 
j tributing  it  upon  land  suitable  for  its  reception 
is  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  anticipated  that 
d the  entire  main  drainage  works  will  be  oom- 
^pleted  in  less  than  a month  from  the  present 
I time. 

a Kingston. — Windsor  and  Kingston  - upon- 
ij  Thames  have  received  formal  notices,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  that  they  must  discontinue  the 
' discharge  of  noxious  matter  into  the  river.  The 
' sewage  question  there  is  likely  therefore  ere  long 
to  have  the  careful  consideration  of  the  local 
> authorities  of  these  two  places.  Mr.  Duuacombe, 
3 the  borough  surveyor,  at  Kingston,  is,  we  under- 
I stand,  preparing  a scheme  for  utilising  the 
sewage  of  the  district  over  which  he  has  charge. 
His  idea  is  to  group  with  Kingston  some  of  the 
outlyiug  villages,  the  sewage  of  the  whole  to 
r flow  into  a large  reservoir,  from  which  the  liquid 
> and  a certain  proportion  of  rainfall  shall  be 
il  pumped  and  carried  over  land  laid  out  for 
1 irrigation.  The  tffi  lent  water,  which  should,  of 

! course,  be  thoroughly  purified,  would  fall  iuto 
the  Thames.  The  irrigation  scheme  adopted  at 
Croydon  is  said  to  have  fully  realised  the  ex- 
peotationa  of  its  promoters,  the  land  over  whioh 
X the  liquid  is  conveyed  yielding  unusually  large 
] crops ; and  that  the  system  is  not  injurious  to 
i(  health  is  believed  from  the  fact  that  villas 
ti  within  one-eighth  of  a mile  from  the  Beddington 
^ Irrigation  Fields  are  let  at  from  60J.  to  701, 
^ a year  each. 

L Bradford. — The  question  how  sewage  can  be 

(|  best  purified  and  utilised  has  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Bradford  Corporation,  The 
q adoption  of  Gonx’s  system  of  earth  closets,  it  is 
1 thought,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  foulness  of 
i,  the  sowers,  and,  if  suocet-sful  in  working,  form 
1 an  important  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation 
. in  the  direction  of  purification.  After  mature 
I consideration  and  full  discussion,  a sub-corn- 
t mittee  of  the  local  Finance  and  General  Pur- 
< poses  Committee  has  decided  that  it  is  desirable 
( to  make  arrangements  with  the  Peat  Engineer- 
^ ing  and  Sewage  Filtration  Company,  subject  to 
Il  Batiafactory  terms  being  agreed  to  ou  their  part, 
1 for  the  purifioatiou  of  ttie  Bradford  sewage, 
u The  engineer  and  the  manager  of  the  com- 
I pany,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Liver- 
1 pool,  stated  to  the  committee  that  they  had 
1 examined  land  of  the  Corporation  on  whioh 
I the  sewage  would  have  to  be  defecated, 
i and  wore  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no 
t difficulty  in  treating  the  sewage  so  as  to 
i discharge  the  effiuent  waters  colourless  and 
I odourless.  The  company  proposes  to  purify 
I 6,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily ; and,  as 
: liberal  terms  were  ofi'ered  to  the  Corporation, 
the  compatiy  was  requested  to  prepare  plans 
I and  estimates,  with  a view  to  obtaining  plane 
I for  the  necessary  works.  The  plans  were  to  be 
submitted  shortly ; and,  when  approved,  the 
' scheme  will  be  pub  into  practical  eti’eot  as  soon 
as  possible. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Halifax  Infirmary. — A special  Board 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Halifax 
Infirmary  has  been  held  at  that  Institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  deciding  upon  the 
report  of  the  quarterly  board  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  giving  effect  to  Sir  F,  Crossley’s  offer,  and  as 
to  the  plans  procured,  with  a view  of  utilising 
the  site  for  the  new  Infirmary.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  John  Crossley,  said  they  would  all  be  aware 
that  plans  had  been  advertised  for,  and  that  the 
award  of  the  quarterly  board  bad  been  given, 
the  one  selected  being  that  of  Mr.  Bukewell,  of 
Leeds.  Twice,  however,  that  week,  a meet- 
ing had  been  called ; but  upon  both  occa- 
sions they  had  failed  to  obtain  a quorum,  and 
there  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  until  more  of  the  members  of  the 
quarterly  board  were  at  home.  The  mayor  said 
there  were  ten  gentlemen  present,  but  only 
three  were  members  of  the  quarterly  board. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a month. 

The  Dundee  Town  House. — The  oonnoil  have 
received  the  report  of  Messrs.  Clarke  & Bell, 
architects,  Glasgow,  regarding  the  competitive 
plans  of  the  new  Town-house  Buildings.  The 
plans, — sixteen  iu  number, — wore  all  sent  to 
Glasgow,  with  the  printed  instructions  issued  by 
the  council  as  to  what  accommodation  in  the 
new  buildings  was  wanted.  The  report  said : — 

“ la  accordance  with  inetractions  contained  in  your 
letters  of  Oato  llth  and  16th  of  August,  we  bare  carefully 
examined  the  plane  Bubmitted  to  us,  and  in  our  opiniou 
the  premiums  ought  to  be  awarded  as  follows,  viz. 

First,  to  the  design  eigned  ‘ Bspcranza.' 

Second  ,,  ,,  ‘ Prudentia.’ 

Third  „ ,,  ‘EnArant.’ 

In  coming  to  this  decision  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  that  all  the  deaigna  are  susceptible  of  improvement ; 
and  although  npun  the  whole  ‘Esperanza’  approached 
neareaC  to  the  inscructione  and  the  probable  wants  of  tbe 
Corporation,  we  could  not  recommend  his  plan  to  be 
carried  out  without  alteration,” 

The  report  pointed  out  certain  defects  iu  the 
design. 

The  letters  were  then  opened  by  the  clerk, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  plan  signed  “ Espe- 
ranza  ” was  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Mackenzie, 
Dundee;  “Prudentia,”  by  Mr.  Maclaren;  and 
“En  Avant,”  by  Mr.  George  Shaw  Aicken, 
Dundee.  They  accordingly  resolved  that  the 
premiums  offered  of  50J.,  301.,  and  20Z.  respec- 
tively, should  be  awarded  to  those  gentlemen. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  request  Mr.  Mackenzie 
to  report  upon  the  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
&,  Bell,  and  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  buildings. 


THE  FBEAKS  OF  THE  FUNGI. 

Sir, — Although  the  Builder  has  repeatedly 
furnished  information  on  this  topic,  it  would 
seem  that  the  knowledge  will  again  and  again 
be  sought  by  thosa  who  wish  to  do  without 
professional  aid,  or  who  have  ignored  it  originally. 
Let  that  class  ot'  persons  be  informed  plainly  and 
unmistakably  that  bad  construction  and  bad 
materials  are  the  chief  causes  of  dry-rot  in 
timber.  Unseasoned  wood,  timber  in  whioh  the  ^ 
sap  is  retained,  will,  when  pnt  into  situations 
having  no  access  of  air,  generally  exhibit  the 
fungi  known  as  dry-rot,  Ground-fioor  joists  and 
flooring,  skirtings,  plugging,  and  even  joists 
raised  on  dwarf  walls,  will  be  liable  to  dry-rot 
if  under-ventilation  is  not  j^rovided.  If  sea- 
sand,  sea-water,  or  saline  substances  get  into 
the  composition  of  the  mortar  or  brick,  this, 
where  there  is  a want  of  ventilation,  will  pro- 
duce dry-rot.  Many  of  our  brick  clays,  par- 
ticularly those  near  the  sea-coast,  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  salts  or  saline  matter,  and 
brick  clays  of  this  nature  should  be  turned  up 
and  exposed  to  the’ action  of  the  winter  months, 
to  prepare  them  for  fitting  nse  in  brick  mann- 
facture.  If  it  be  in  a ground  floor  the  dry-rot  is 
discovered,  a very  good  remedy  is  to  excavate 
the  earth  fur  some  depth  beneath,  and  fill  with 
foundry-ashes  (but  not  house-ashes)  ; if  these 
cannot  be  had,  quicklime  will  be  a good  sub- 
stitute. 

The  fungi  sometimes  present  a yellow  colour; 
on  other  occasions,  a white  mould  will  be  spread 
about  by  a plant  like  a sea-weed,  or,  as  some 
say,  a vine,  in  shape.  If  dry-rot  shows  itself  in 
a damp  closet  or  pantry,  the  inside  of  the  china 
or  delf  lying  there  will  be  coated  perhaps  with 
a mould,  or  a fine  powder  like  brickduat. 

Several  anti-dry-rot  solutions  have  been  re- 
commended during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
of  more  or  lees  efficacy  ; but  none  of  them  have 
turned  out  completely  satisfactory.  Unless  the 
timber  previously,  or  at  the  time  of  putting 


into  nse,  be  treated  with  these  solutions,  it  can 
never  be  properly  done  afterwards.  The  timber, 
of  course,  should  be  seasoned  before  subjecting  it 
to  any  of  these  processes  j a solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  or  a solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  by  the  air- 
pnmp.  This  latter  is  the  well-known  and,  at  one 
time,  much-used  method  of  “ A'l/anisinj,”  called 
after  its  introducer.  Creoaoted  timber  is  now 
much  used  for  railway  and  tramway  sleepers,  and) 
in  other  sitnations ; but  it  is  out  of  place  for 
church  or  open  timber  roofs  and  varnished  work. 
It  is  a grave  question,  too,  if  it  is  not  highly 
iujurious  to  the  lasting  qualities  and  tenacity  of 
tbe  wood,  as  well  as  those  other  solutions  spoken 
of.  In  timber  exposed  bo  the  action  of  water,  or 
buried  in  the  earth,  something  may  be  said  in  its 
favour. 

Indeed,  the  freaks  of  the  fungi  are  so  numerous 
and  so  variable,  that  they  resemble  the  whims 
of  some  of  our  ohurohwai^ens,  who  would  rather 
pray  for  the  cure  than  pay  for  the  prevention  of 
the  disease.  A Church  Builder. 


THE  NEW  SEAMEN’S  ORPHAN  INSTI- 
TUTION,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  designs  of  this  edifice,  the  chief  stone  of 
whioh  has  just  been  laid,  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  are  to  be  carried) 
out  by  Messrs.  Haigb  & Co.  A facade  nearly 
300  ft.  in  length  will  be  so  situated  aa  to  present 
an  oblique  perspective  from  West  Derby-road,, 
the  building  itself  facing  about  south-west.  The 
elevation  will  be  varied  in  outline,  and,  indeed,, 
the  architectural  effect  will  depend  more  npon 
its  grouping  than  upon  elaboration  of  details. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  principal 
facade,  and  standing  in  advance  of  tbe  rest  of 
the  building,  will  rise  a tower,  25  ft.  square,  and 
about  120  ft.  in  height.  Towards  the  centre  of 
this  front  will  be  the  next  moat  prominent 
feature  in  tbe  elevation — the  block  containing, 
tbe  dining-hall,  the  principal  apartment  in  the 
building.  The  roof  of  this  block  is  to  be  taken 
to  a greater  height  than  the  adjoining  roofs,, 
and,  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  principals,  but- 
tresses will  project  between  the  windows.  These- 
windows  are  to  be  over  16  ft.  in  height,  and 
divided  into  three  lights,  both  in  width  and 
height,  the  head  of  each  light  being  trefoiled. 
The  materials  to  be  used  are  grey  brioks  with 
red  Runcorn  stone  dressings.  Over  the  window- 
heads,  whioh  are  generally  square,  there  will  be 
relieving  arches  in  red  brioks,  and  at  the  eaves 
of  the  roof  a cornice  of  the  same  material.  The 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  slates.  The  building 
will  be  generally  four  stories  iu  height,  and 
consist,  roughly  speaking,  of  a main  block- 
running  parallel  with  the  road,  and  at  either 
end  a wing  at  right  angles  with  the  main  block. 
The  basement  floor,  whioh  will  be  level  with 
the  surrounding  grounds,  will  contain  in  the 
northern  wing  a covered  play-ground  for  boys, 
about  90  ft.  by  30  ft. ; in  the  south  wing  a 
similar  play-ground  for  girls,  and  tbe  laundry 
department;  and  in  the  central  block,  the 
kitchen  and  other  needful  offices  ; a swimming- 
bath,  and  a boys’  workshop  of  about  the^ 
same  dimensions  as  their  play-grounds.  Th& 
main  floor  is  to  contain  the  dining-hall,  70  ft.  by 
36  ft.  by  30  ft.  high ; two  school-rooms  for  boye 
overtheirplay-groond  and  workshop  respectively. 
A similar  sohool-room  for  girls,  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  administrative  depart- 
ment are  to  be  provided.  The  first  and  second 
floors  are  mainly  appropriated  to  dormitories  j 
there  being  four  dormitories  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls,  each  dormitory  being  capable  of  accommo- 
dating fifey  children.  Thus  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  200  boys  and  100  girls.  The 
building  will  be  warmed  throughout  by  the  hot- 
water  system  of  Messrs.  Hayden,  of  Trowbridge. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  and  furni- 
ture is  27,0001.  The  corporation  gave  the  site,  a 
plot  of  7,000  yards  on  the  boundaries  of  Newsham. 
Park. 


No.  36,  LATE  118,  SAINT  MARTIN’S-LANE. 

Observino  in  the  Builder  of  September  16th 
that  you  notice  the  change  of  site  of  the  Provi- 
dent Institution  Savings  Bank  to  other  premises 
in  the  same  locality,  I take  the  liberty  of  oalling 
your  attention  to  my  notice,  in  the  front  page  of 
the  same  number  of  the  Builder,  as  to  the  removal 
of  a “London  landmark,”  nob  only  from  the 
fact  of  the  premises  I have  parted  with  to  the 
Provident  Institution  having  been  in  the  glass 
trade  for  a century  and  a half,  and  since  1746 
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ooonpied  by  my  great-grandfather,  grandfather, 
father,  and  myself,  in  enccession,  bat  from  the 
associations  connected  with  sach  oooopation. 

In  Walpole’s  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  article 
'*  Peter  Oliver,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  29,  30,  he  mentions 
my  great-grandfather  (Palmer)  as  pnrchasing 
parcel  j of  painted  glass  (till  then  a rarity)  from 
one  Asciolto,  an  Italian,  who  brought  them  from 
Flanders  (1753)  ; and  again,  in  a letter  to  Sir 
HoraceMann  (1754),  Walpole  relates  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  a visit  he  paid  to  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
when  he  called  to  settle  with  my  great-grand- 
father  for  the  painted  glass  he  supplied  to  Straw- 
berry Hill.  I have  heard  my  late  father  speak 
of  visits  paid  on  business  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Jackson,  and  G.  Morland  ; and  during  the 
present  century  (as  connected  with  metropolitan 
and  other  improvements)  we  had  frequent  com- 
munications  with  Sir  John  Soane,  Sir  R.  Smirke, 
Mr.  Nash,  and  others,  down  to  the  latest  of  the 
Classical  school,  Sir  J.  Pennethorne. 

Philip  PiLsrEE. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — The  critical  position 
of  the  strike  at  Newcastle  for  the  nine  hours 
has  created  considerable  uneasiness  amongst 
the  London  society  engineers,  and  it  has  been 
generally  reported  throogh  the  London  shops 
that,  disheartened  by  the  daily  arrival  of  so 
many  skilled  mechanics  from  the  Continent,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  non-society  men  who 
have  been  on  strike  bad  returned  to  work  upon 
the  old  terms,  being  indnced  to  take  this  step, 
not  from  want  of  present  support,  but  from  the 
knowledge  that  should  tbo  struggle  result  in 
favour  of  the  masters,  and  the  strike  be  declared 
at  an  end  by  the  committee,  they  would  be  left 
to  their  own  resources  without  employment, 
while  the  society  men  would  continue  to  receive 
their  weekly  donation  money  from  the  fund  of 
the  society  until  they  obtained  employment  in 
their  old  shops  or  elsewhere.  The  committees, 
both  in  London  and  Newcastle,  are  using  every 
effort  to  counteract  this  feeling,  and  state  that 
the  number  of  old  hands  who  have  returned  to 
work  are  so  few  as  not  to  be  likely  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  result  of  the  strike. 
They  admib,however,thatgreat  danger  exists  from 
4he  number  of  foreign  workmen  daily  arriving, 
and  that  the  strike  will  be  a failure  unless  this 
immigration  can  be  stopped.  Under  these  oir- 
camstances,  several  of  the  leaders  are  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  offering  a compromise,  and 
a snggestion  made  by  Mr.  George  Potter,  that 
while  the  masters  should  concede  the  nine 
hours,  the  men  should  give  up  half  an  hour  per 
day  in  wages,  has  been  received  with  much 
favour  as  an  honourable  way  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute. Another  element  of  discussion  has  also 
arisen.  As  a body,  the  Engineers’  Society  are 
strongly  opposed  to  political  feeling  being  mixed 
up  with  their  trade  disputes,  and  the  proposal 
of  some  of  the  political  loaders  to  bold  a demon- 
stration in  Trafalgar-square  in  support  of  the 
strike  has  been  violently  opposed  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  given  rise  to  stormy  disonssions,  in 
which  much  personal  feeling  has  been  indulged 
in.  The  committee  refused  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  meeting. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Labour  Representation 
League,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  : — 

“That  in  ihe  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  conduct  of 
the  Kewcastle  emplojers  in  introducing  foreign  labour  for 
the  purpose  of  deleaiing  their  workpeople  in  their  present 
struggle  for  the  nine  hours,  is  Irsught  with  national 
danger,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  denationalise  English 
workmen  by  driving  the  llower  of  our  artizans  into  emi- 
ration  ; and  this  meeting  denounces  such  conduct  as  a 
angerous  political  precedent,  giving  countenance  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  mercenaries  for  political  and  social 
purposes,  which  has  been  so  severely  denounced  by  the 
press  and  middle  class  dating  the  last  few  years," 

The  joiners’  strike  in  Newcastle  for  the  nine- 
hours  movement  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  as  has 
been  reported.  Sixty-seven  employers  conceded 
the  demand  of  the  men,  bat  thirty-two  refused. 
The  master  house-builders  who  have  conceded 
the  nine  hoars  to  their  men,  have  held  a meeting 
in  the  Neville  hotel.  They  met  to  hold  an  inter- 
view with  the  Master  Builders'  Association, 
working  on  the  ten  hours,  and  the  men  on 
strike.  The  members  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  did  not  attend,  however.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  compliance  with  a resolution 
come  to  at  a preliminary  meeting  held  in  Gates- 
head, viz.,  “ that  the  master  builders  who  have 
conceded  the  nine  hours  endeavour  to  ascertain 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Masters’  Association 
the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  masters  who  are 
working  on  the  old  terms,  and  the  number  of 


men  employed  by  each,  and  those  who  are  work- 
ing fifty  hoars  per  week,  men  receiving  283.  per 
week,  only  to  be  counted  5 and  if  tho  majority  of 
the  men  working  are  on  the  old  terms,  we  agree 
to  gi^e  our  men  notice  to  return  to  the  old  terms.” 
At  the  meeting  it  was  found  that  there  were  376 
working  for  the  nine  hours,  and  266  for  the  ten 
hours.  It  was  thereupon  resolved  that  there 
was  a necessity  in  favour  of  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  and  their  adherence  to  it  j and 
the  chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the 
meeting,  said  he  believed  they  would  all  agree 
with  him  that  the  nine-hours  masters  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  best  workmen,  and  could 
do  the  work  as  cheaply  as  the  tea-hours  masters. 

Leeds. — The  marble  masons  and  polishers 
employed  by  Messrs.  Welch,  of  Goodhouse-Iane, 
having  applied  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  from  58^  to  56  per  week,  have  been  met 
by  their  masters  with  a look-out,  their  money 
having  been  paid  with  the  intimation  that  their 
services  would  no  longer  be  required.  Some  of 
the  other  masters  in  the  town  have  agreed  to 
the  redaction.  The  plumbers  are  about  to  ask 
for  an  increase. 

Glasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  Clyde  Engi- 
neers’ Association,  held  at  Glasgow,  it  was  re- 
solved, taking  into  consideration  that  the  car- 
penters’ strike  continned  in  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict, notwithstanding  the  advance  of  wages 
offered  at  Greenock  and  other  places  at  which 
they  work,  that  a lock-ont  of  all  the  carpenters 
of  the  Clyde  should  take  place,  unless  the  strike 

was  brought  to  an  end. There  is  just  now  a 

disposition  among  engineers  here  to  strike  for  a 
ten-hours  day,  with  which  (instead  of  tho  present 
long  stretches  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  hours 
a day,  several  times  weekly)  they  would  be  well 
satisfied.  It  so  happens  that  the  trade,  as  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding,  is  extremely  good  at 
present,  and  in  several  establishments  the  men 
must  work  till  ten  p.m.,  or  all  night  frequently. 
Against  this  excessive  overtime  there  is  a feeling 
arising.  Taking  into  consideration  the  nnmber 
idle  at  Newcastle,  and  the  nnmber  oper-employed 
here,  the  state  of  matters  looks  anoma’ous  ; and 
the  employment  of  the  strike  men  by  the  Clyde 
firms  would  settle  matters  in  both  places  in  the 
meantime.  In  connexion  with  the  extensive 
works  of  Randolph,  Elder,  & Co.,  there  is 
another  grievance  anent  the  oTertime  question. 
If  one  of  their  workers  is  behind  time, — although 
only  fifteen  minutes, — in  the  morning,  and  " the 
shop  ” works  late  that  night,  the  late  hand  loses 
all  extra  time  and  allowances  for  overtime, 
besides  his  late  time  in  the  morning.  That  is, 
suppose  a man  works  from  6 a.m.  till  10  p.m., 
he  is  paid  fifteen  hours  and  6d.  for  “ allowance;” 
but  should  he  only  work  from  10  a.m.  till 
10  p.m.,  he  13  only  paid  eleven  hours  and  no 
“allowance,”  so  that  for  being  late  three  hours 
he  loses  four  hours  and  6d.  Against  this  rule  a 
number  of  the  men  employed  in  the  works  at 
Centre-street  struck,  leaving  the  shop  at  six 
o’clock  in  a body  ; and  unless  some  alteration  is 
made  a general  strike  is  regarded  as  by  no  means 
unlikely. 

Brussels. — The  employers  have  accepted  the 
compromise  proposed  by  the  engineers — ten 
houra'  work,  with  an  additional  50  per  cent,  pay 
for  labour  beyond  that  time.  The  men  have 
everywhere  resumed  work. 

Berlin. — The  masons’  strike  having  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  men,  and  a strike  of  the  piano- 
forte-makers with  the  almost  immediate  submis- 
sion of  the  masters,  a very  confused  struggle  in 
the  cabinet-makers’  trade  now  occupies  publio 
attention.  The  cabinet-makers’  trade  is  the  most 
extensive  in  Berlin,  except  that  of  the  engineers. 
The  Berlin  cabinet-makers  work  for  the  whole 
north  of  Germany,  and,  to  a large  extent,  even  for 
exportation  to  Poland  and  Russia.  Their  secret 
is  extreme  cheapness,  brought  about  by  division 
of  labour,  carried  to  its  utmost  limit.  They 
work  chiefly  in  oak,  in  mahogany,  in  birchwood, 
and  in  pine.  In  walnut  and  in  rosewood  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  mastery  of  the 
other  German  cities.  The  workshops  are  gene- 
rally  not  large,  yet  a great  many  of  them  em- 
ploy steam  machinery.  The  work  is  all  paid  for 
by  the  piece,  the  same  man  being  always 
engaged  on  the  same  article.  Wages,  measured 
by  time,  vary  greatly  j for  very  many  articles 
they  are  decideoly  low.  The  masters  have 
adopted  a quite  different  proceeding  from  those 
in  other  trades  to  meet  the  strike.  They  are 
availing  themselves  of  a provision  of  the  law, 
treating  of  the  contract  between  master  and 
man,  for  compelling  the  men  to  complete  the 
work, — so  many  dozens  of  chairs,  &o., — which 
they  had  consented  to  do.  The  law  provides 


that  the  working  man  who  refuses  to  do  what  he 
has  undertaken  to  do,  either  by  oral  or  written 
oontracb,  may  be  imprisoned  for  a fortnight. 
The  provision  of  the  law  has  now  been  put  to 
the  test  in  a series  of  oases  by  the  masters,  and 
has  been  found  to  answer  their  purpose.  Tet  it 
has  become  but  too  evident  that  the  odious 
nature  of  this  compulsion  to  work  has  added  to 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  betwesn  the  two 
parties.  


ERECTION  OF  A LARGE  MILL. 

In  Brighouse,  last  week,  the  foundation  stone 
of  what  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  Brig, 
house  was  laid  by  Mr.  George  Hepworth,  archi- 
tecb,  by  whom  the  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  drawn.  No  little  iaterest  was  added  to  the 
oooasion  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hepworth  that 
day  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  appeared 
hale  and  hearty.  Farther  to  mark  the  event, 
he  was  presented  with  a handsome  silver  trowel, 
the  inscription  on  which  stated  that  it  was  pre- 
sented  as  a mark  of  esteem  on  reaching  a good 
old  age.  Mr.  Hepworth,  in  reply,  re  marked  that 
it  was  an  uncommon  and  novel  duty  which  fell 
to  bis  lot  that  day,  being  entrusted  with  the 
privilege  of  laying  the  foundation  - stone  of 
another  of  those  hives  of  industry  which  had 
added  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Brighouse, 
in  which  he  had  lived  exactly  seventy-three  years 
that  day.  He  was  much  pleased  and  gratified 
with  the  mark  of  respect  which  had  been  shown 
him,  and  however  many  years  might  yet  be 
added  to  his  life,  he  shonld  bear  a grateful 
remembrance  of  tliat  day’s  event.  With  respect 
to  the  building  just  commenced,  he  trusted  it 
would  be  completed  without  accident  to  any,  and 
that  its  erection  would  be  creditable  alike  to 
himself  and  to  the  contractors,  prove  a source  of 
wealth  to  the  proprietors,  and  afford  a comfort, 
able  livelihood  to  all  who  should  be  employed 
therein.  The  mill,  which  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Ormerod  Brothers  & Cheetham,  silk- 
spinners,  will  be  168  ft.  long,  53  ft;,  wide, 
and  sir  stories  high.  It  will  contain  upwards 
of  5,000  yards  of  flooring.  The  chimney  will  be 
51  yards  high.  Altogether  the  oontracb  is  the 
largest  ever  let  at  one  time  in  Brighouse.  The 
following  are  the  contractors  : — Mr.  Jaa.  Dyson, 
mason  work;  Mr.  Thos.  Bobtomley,  oarpenter 
and  joiner;  Mr.  C.  H.  Broughton,  ironfonnder ; 
Mr.  D.  Smithies,  slater ; Mr.  J.  Shaw,  plumber 
aud  glazier  ; Messrs.  Hirst  & Barraolough, 
painters  ; Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  plasterer. 


THE  MONT  CBNIS  TUNNEL. 

A COBEESPONDENT  of  the  Journal  des  Ddbais 
thus  describes  this  newly-inaugurated  and  re* 
markable  triumph  of  engineering  and  geological 
science : — 

What  engineer  did  not  smile  incredulously, 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  pierce 
the  Alps,  to  cat  through  from  side  to  side  of 
a mountainous  mass  of  nearly  3,000  metres  in 
height,  and  more  than  12,000  metres  in  thick- 
ness ? What  a dream  ! Where  will  you  find  air 
for  the  workmen  2,000  metres  under  earth  ? 
How  will  yon  break  the  rook  for  such  a length  ? 
Half  a century  would  nob  suffice;  and  if  the 
work  of  piercing  is  begun  at  both  ends,  how  is 
there  any  certainty  of  meeting  ? Wuuld  not  the 
workmen  soon  get  astray  amongst  those  masses 
of  lime  and  quartz  ? Objections  of  all  kinds 
were  nob  wanting.  To-day  the  dream  has  become 
a reality.  The  mountain  is  perforated,  and  it 
has  only  required  thirteen  years  to  finish  this 
unparalleled  task.  The  tunnel,  begun  at  the 
end  of  1857,  is  absolutely  finished,  and  ready  for 
use.  But  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
art  of  mining  during  ten  years  ! By  the  ordinary 
means  of  piercing  in  a rock  of  average  hard- 
ness, an  advance  of  17  metres  per  month  is  all 
that  is  reckoned  on.  With  the  method  employed 
in  the  Alps,  they  reached  the  rate  of  70  to  75 
metres.  The  force  of  the  miner  has  been  more 
than  quadrupled.  In  1858,  250  metres  of  the 
tunnel  were  excavated;  in  1870,  889  n-etres. 
The  piercing  of  mountains,  yesterday  considered 
almost  impossible,  has  now  become  mere  child's 
play  for  the  engineer.  With  the  modern  appli- 
ances, with  skilled  and  experienced  workmen,  he 
can  exoavate  the  calcareous  rook  his  two  kilo- 
metres a year.  Henceforward  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time  and  money.  The  technical  problem 
is  solved. 

After  a long  survey  of  the  mountain,  it  was 
decided  that  the  most  favourable  spot  and  the 
most  direct  line  for  the  perforation  was  from 
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’onrneanx,  Savoy,  to  Bardonneohe,  Italy.  The 
atticg  at  the  shortest  is  from  N.  22  deg.  W.  to 
{,  22  deg.  E.,  and  traverses  the  body  of  Mont 
'habor  by  the  CjI  de  Frejas.  It  does  not  there- 
Dre  pass  noar  Mont  Cenis,  which  is  sitoated 
lore  to  the  north.  The  title  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
'unnel  has  never  been  correct.  The  St.  Michel 
Railway  has  been  prolonged  as  far  as  the  tancel, 
like  the  Fell  Railway,  the  new  line  follows  the 
'alley  de  I’Arc.  The  slopes  have  been  modified 
y the  aid  of  embankments,  and  the  corves  by  the 
80  of  some  nnderground  passages.  It  was  neces- 
iry  to  carry  the  line  on  far  beyond  Fonrneaux, 
od  to  bring  it  back  opon  itself,  the  length  of 
10  mountain  making  it  describe  a curve  to  get 
ver  the  great  difference  of  level  between  the 
alley  and  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel.  The 
tation  of  Modena  will  be  on  the  shore  of  the 
'orrent  de  I’Arc,  at  100  mhtres  from  the  arch  of 
le  tnnnel.  The  travellers  can  therefore  con- 
smplate  at  leisure  the  passage  (of  about  eight 
tiles,  be  it  remembered)  through  which  they 
re  to  traverse  the  heart  of  the  mountain  while 
ley  are  describing  this  curve.  On  the  Italian 
de  the  junction  is  complete.  The  old  railway 
ne  from  Turin  to  Susa  has  been  prolonged  to 
lie  entrance  of  the  tunnel  at  Bardonneohe. 

I The  substance  of  the  rock  was  perforated  at 
10  thickness  of  12,233  miitres.  The  entrance 
the  gallery  is,  on  the  French  side,  1,202 
litres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
.alian,  1,334  metres.  There  is,  consequently, 
itween  the  two  extremities  of  the  subter- 
,nean  passage  a diS'erenco  of  132  mt'tres 
. level,  which  has  been  adjusted  by  a corre- 
sonding  slope.  The  profile  of  the  mountain 
ay  be  described,  on  leaving  Bardonneohe,  by  a 
irve  at  first  slightly  raised,  which  is  raised 
mtly  to  a distance  of  4,000  metres  from  the 
iitranoe.  At  that  point  it  is  sharply  raised,  and 
368  almost  vertically  to  a height  of  2,969 
btres  above  the  sea.  This  is  the  culminating 
>int.  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  centre 
< the  tnnnel,  but  is  some  hundred  mbtres  nearer 
e French  side.  The  curve  then  slopes  down 
pidly  to  Modena,  and  terminates  almost  per- 
kndicularly  at  Fonrneaux.  Such  is  the  sketch 
at  would  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  Alps 
icording  to  the  axis  of  the  gallery.  The  rook 
I ring  the  passage  is  varied  in  its  character, 
le  opinions  of  the  geologists  have  been  con- 
med  stall  points  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Duntain,  and  there  is  mnch  to  excite  wonder 
d admiration  in  the  exactness  with  which 
lienee  has  shown  the  thickness  of  the  different 
ils  that  the  engineers  have  bad  to  perforate  in 
le  monntain.  It  was  calculated  that  there 
ire  8,000  mbtrea  of  schiatoue  and  limestone  on 
b Italian  slope,  and  in  reality  they  found  8,000 
id  some  hundred  odd  mbfcrea  of  limestone. 
|.rther  on,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  oalcu- 
bions,  they  came  across  356  metres  of  oompaot 
iie,  then  388  metres  of  quartz,  and  2,096 
litres  of  anthracite,  on  the  French  slope.  A 
jtter  prediction  could  not  have  been  made  had 
3 mountain  been  transparent,  and  it  is  alto- 
ither  a great  triumph  for  the  geologists. 

IWe  early  gave  particulars  of  this  remarkable 
bnel  from  personal  examination. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND 
j'lTIQUARIAN  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
I SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  the  members  of  this  society,  in 
pjunction  with  the  Durham  and  Northumber- 
iid  Archccologioal  Society,  took  place  last  week 
Kirkby  Stephen.  About  noou  the  members  of 
th  societies  assembled  at  the  railway  station, 
d proceeded  in  conveyances  to  Wharton  Halt, 
[terwards,  after  thoroughly  examining  the  hall, 
ne  of  the  visitors  returned  to  Kirkby  Stephen, 
dlst  others  went  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Pen- 
igon,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Eden,  where 
idition  tells  us  the  father  of  King  Arthur 
ed.  The  members  and  their  friends  met  at 
rkby  Stephen  Church,  wbioh  is  now  under- 
ing restoration.  A paper,  tonohing  the  history 
the  building,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
'dgson,  of  Staindrop.  From  Kirkby  Stephen 
3 members  proceeded  to  the  ancient  castle  of 
ough,  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Viponts. 
th  the  inspection  of  Brough  Castle  and 
urch  the  visiting  for  the  day  ended,  and  the 
:ty  returned  to  Kirkby  Stephen.  It  was  the 
ention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  to  entertain 
I members  of  both  societies  at  a soiree  to  be 
d in  a marquee  which  had  been  erected  for 
I purpose ; but  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of 
■B.  Simpson,  the  intention  had  to  be  aban- 


' doned.  In  the  evening,  however,  the  members 
met  at  dinner,  at  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel.  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  presided.  Next  day 
the  members  of  the  societies  left  Kirkby 
Stephen  for  Appleby.  On  reaching  the  town,  they 
proceeded  to  thechorcb,and  undertheguidanceof 
Archdeacon  Boutflower,  examined  closely  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  and  around  it.  From  the  church 
they  proceeded  to  Appleby  Castle,  the  residence 
of  Admiral  Elliott,  who  received  the  visitors 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  Previous  to  examining 
the  interior  of  the  tower,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Weston 
read  a portion  of  a pamphlet  upon  Appleby 
Castle,  prepared  a few  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Simpson,  who  was  unable  to  leave  Kirkby 
Stephen,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Simpson. 
The  members  returned  to  the  King’s  Head 
Hotel,  where  Inncheon  was  provided  for  them. 
After  luncheon  they  left  Appleby  in  conveyances 
for  Brougham  Castle,  Yanwath  Hall,  and  Penrith, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  interoabing 
prehistrio  remains  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  these  places. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  BRADFORD 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE. 

A L.\iiGE  portion  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
newly-ereoted  building  is  occupied  by  shops, 
which,  in  fact,  take  np  the  whole  of  the  three 
open  sides  on  that  floor  with  the  exception  of  the 
apace  occupied  by  the  entrances.  Of  these  there 
are  three;  the  grand  entrance  in  the  Bowling, 
green,  and  two  others,  of  equal  importance  so 
far  as  their  external  appearance  and  size  are 
concerned  : one  of  them  opening  into  Tyrrel- 
Btrect,  and  the  other  into  New  Market-street. 
A wide  corridor  rnns  through  the  building  from 
the  Market-street  to  the  Tyrrel-streeb  entrance, 
and  access  to  this  corridor  can  also  be  gained 
from  the  grand  entrance.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  is  this  : the  section  which 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  this  central  corridor  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  lecture-hall,  while  the 
other  portion,  parallel  with  the  Bowling-green, 
is  arranged  for  class-rooms,  news-room,  and 
library.  The  great  difficulty  with  which  the 
architects  have  had  to  contend  in  contriving  the 
internal  arrangements  has  been  to  provide  a 
sofficiently  commodious  lecture-hall. 

The  new  lecture-ball  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  lecture-hall  of  the  present  Institute, 
being  especially  of  much  greater  height.  A 
spacious  platform  is  placed  against  the  party, 
wall  which  divides  the  Institute  building  from 
the  pile  of  shops  and  offices  next  to  it.  The  wall 
at  the  back  of  this  platform  is  relieved  by  four 
pilasters,  supporting  an  ornamental  cornice. 
The  platform,  which  is  rather  more  elevated 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  such  halls,  contains 
a well,  into  which  a pianoforte  can  be  lowered. 
Immediately  in  front  of  it  is  a level  space  which 
will  be  known  as  tbe  area  of  the  hall.  It  will 
be'seated  with  stalls  oonstmebed  in  the  same 
way  as  what  are  known  as  the  balcony-stalls  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  at  more  than  one  of 
the  London  theatres  : the  seats  lifting  up  so  as 
to  enable  persons  to  pass  to  seats  in  the  middle 
of  a row  without  real  inoonvenienoe  to  anybody. 
It  is  expected  that  this  area  will  seat  about  360 
persons.  Behind  it  are  some  tiers  of  seats 
rising  one  above  another  to  a considerable 
height;  so  high,  indeed,  that  access  to  them  is 
gained  from  the  second-floor  corridor.  This  part 
of  the  auditorium  will  be  known  as  the  balcony. 
Above  it  again  is  the  gallery,  which  goes  round 
tbe  three  sides  of  the  apartment,  much  as  the 
gallery  of  a ohapel.  It  is  of  great  size,  being 
construoted  to  accommodate  600  persons.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  is  being  ornamented  with 
relief  work,  in  Lonia  Seize  style,  and  in  a patent 
material  which  has  the  appearance  of  cement. 
The  gallery  entrances  open  from  the  central 
corridor  on  the  third  floor.  Thus  there  are  no 
fewer  than  five  entrances  to  the  hall  available 
for  the  audience,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of 
doors  in  the  corridors,  any  one  of  these  can  be 
shut  off  or  confined  to  one  particular  class  of 
the  audience.  The  platform  can  be  ascended 
from  the  body  of  the  hall,  but  two  doors  open  on 
it,  one  at  each  side,  from  ante-rooms.  In  the 
daytime  the  hall  is  lighted  by  the  third-story 
windows  of  the  building,  in  Tyrrel-street  and 
New  Market-street.  The  ceiling  is  elaborately 
ornamented.  In  the  middle  is  a large  square, 
within  which  is  a circle,  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  is  a ventilating  shaft  which  passes  through 
the  class-rooms  above  to  the  roof.  The  centre 
of  the  ventilating  shaft  is  spanned  by  one  of 
four  great  iron  lattice  girders  which  carry  the 


weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  roof.  From  this  girder  will  depend  the 
chandelier — one  of  an  ornamental  description, 
with  two  rings  of  gas-jets,  and  which  will  have 
from  140  to  150  lights.  The  hall  is  intended  to 
accommodate  an  audience  of  1,200  persons,  and 
it  is  believed  that  its  acoustic  properties  will  be 
good. 

The  art  and  other  class-rooms  are  in  the  highest 
story  of  the  building.  As  below,  a central  corridor 
divides  the  building  into  two  sections.  On  the 
bowling-green  side,  the  entire  area  is  occupied 
by  one  large  room,  the  art  claes-room.  It  is  of 
precisely  tbe  same  dimensions  as  the  news- 
rcom,  wbioh  is  below,  and  is  lighted  from  the 
roof.  The  roof  is  open,  and  the  heavy  wooden 
beams  are  connected  and  strengthened  by  iron 
tie-rods.  The  room  will  be  divided  by  movable 
wooden  screens  into  separate  departments, 
where  the  different  kinds  of  drawing, — ele- 
mentary, light  and  shade,  drawing  from  the 
round,  &c., — will  be  taught.  The  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  corridor,  and  over  the  lecture- 
hall,  is  divided  into  four  large  class-rooms,  in 
which  will  be  carried  on  the  elementary  classes 
forming  the  night-school  proper  of  the  Institute. 
The  two  middle  ones  are  the  largest ; the  other 
two  being  shortened  by  the  space  appropriated 
to  lavatories,  closets,  &o.  Similar  conveniences 
are  provided  on  the  lower  stories,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  leoture-hall.  The  fonr  large 
class-rooms  will  accommodate  altogether  350 
pupils.  There  are  arrangements  for  ventilation 
in  these,  as  in  the  other  rooms. 

A skylight  in  the  corridor  affords  a view  of 
the  top  of  a ventilating-sbafc,  which,  coming 
from  the  bottom  of  the  building,  projects  some 
12  ft.  outward  above  the  roof.  Adjoining  this, 
there  is  to  be  a sort  of  observatory,  where 
various  meteorological  observations  will  be 
taken. 

The  cellarage  is  extensive.  Here  are  boilers 
and  furnaces,  by  means  of  which  the  building 
will  be  warmed  throughout  by  hot  air  and  hot 
water.  Here  also  is  the  space  underneath  the 
lecture-hall, — a large  room  more  than  20  ft. 
high,  but  unfortunately  very  imperfectly  lighted 
in  the  daytime.  It  might  be  turned  to  account 
as  a gymnasium.  Great  progress  is  now  being 
made  with  the  completion  and  furnishing  of 
the  building ; but  a good  deal  remains  to 
be  done,  if  the  Institute  is  to  be  completed  on 
the  day  fixed  for  opening, — October  2nd.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Neill.  Messrs.  Andrews  & 
Pepper  are  the  arohitoots. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Windermere. — The  new  chancel  of  the  parish 
Church  of  Windermere  has  been  consecrated. 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  of  Lancaster,  architects, 
have  carried  oat  the  alterations,  the  cost  of  the 
whole  being  upwards  of  4,0001.,  which  is  to  be 
defrayed  by  subscription.  The  church  is  inte- 
resting from  its  erection  with  the  rubbly  build- 
ing material  of  the  district.  The  whole  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  have  been  furniehod  with  open 
oak  seats ; the  chancel  has  been  supplied  with  a 
new  altar-table,  six  rows  of  choir-stalls,  pulpit, 
and  lectern,  all  of  the  same  material  and  design. 
The  organ,  also  new,  has  been  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  being  enclosed  from  the 
ohoir  by  a light  open  oak  screen,  and  a new 
vestry  has  been  built  to  the  rear  of  the  organ, 
and  opening  into  the  north  aisle  by  a screened 
arch.  The  old  oak  roof  has  been  cleaned  and 
repaired.  The  removal  of  the  west  gallery  would 
allow  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  being  thrown 
open,  and  the  hidden  west  window  exposed.  A 
reredos  of  alabaster,  carved  and  inlaid  with 
mosaic  panels  bearing  the  emblems  of  tbe  Evan- 
gelists, has  been  presented  to  the  church  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Schneider,  of  Bellfield.  The  woodwork  of 
the  nave  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Blades,  of 
Lancaster ; of  the  chancel,  by  Mr.  Brownrigg, 
of  Bowness;  and  of  the  roof,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Bowness  ; the  stonework  being  by  Mr.  Pattinson, 
of  Bowness.  The  builder  of  the  new  organ  was 
Mr.  Edward  Wadsworth,  of  Manchester. 

Beer  Ferrers. — The  ancient  church  of  Beer 
Ferrers  has  been  re-opened  after  a restoration, 
inoludiag  new  aisles.  During  the  progress  of 
the  restorations,  a nnmber  of  interesting  details 
were  discovered.  A piscina  and  aedilia  were 
found  in  the  chancel,  an  aumbry  in  the  chancel 
aisle,  and  in  the  north  transept  a shelfed  piscina, 
and  a hagioscope.  A string  coarse  against  the 
eastern  wall  of  tbe  transept  marks  the  spot 
where  the  foundation  priest’s  altar  stood ; and 
a feature  in  the  other  wall,  a Medimval  fire- 
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place,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  nightly  duties 
•were  found  rather  irksome.  What  may  have 
been  the  slab  of  the  chief  altar — a huge  carved 
stone,  ia  now  placed  in  the  wall  behind  the 
communion  table,  forming  a reredoa.  The  ancient 
roofs  have  all  given  way  to  others  of  later  con- 
struction. Those  of  the  aisles  and  transepts  are 
plastered.  Those  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are 
new  and  open  timbered.  Care  has  been  ta  en 
of  the  ancient  interior  woodwork  5 and  the  old 
bench  ends,  of  which  there  are  many,  have  been 
repaired.  They  are  chiefly  carved  in  panels, 
with  flowing  decorated  traoery ; and  upon  one 
the  arms  of  the  Ferrers— three  horse-shoes,— 
are  distinctly  to  be  seen.  The  lower  part  of  the 
rood-screen  is  likewise  retained.  On  its  panels 
are  traces  of  the  saintly  fignres  which  were 
emblazoned  thereon.  The  rood  staircase  re- 
mains, but  is  closed.  New  stalls  have  been 
fitted  in  the  obanoel,  and  new  seats  in  the 
transepts,  all  of  pitch  pine  varnished.  The 
stonework  has  been  cleaned,  the  walls  re- 
plastered,  the  roofs  re-slated,  the  windows  re- 
glazed, and  the  rough-oast  outside  repaired  and 
coloured.  The  walls  being  built  of  slate  rubble, 
it  was  not  easy  to  treat  them  in  any  other  way. 
The  tracery  of  the  older  windows  ia  of  Roborough 
stone  ; the  mullions  and  the  arcades  of  granite  5 
the  old  font  ia  of  Hardwick  stone,  and  the 
canopy  of  the  Champernowne  tomb,  with  part 
of  the  other  interior  stonework,  is  of  polyphant, 
and  in  good  preservation.  Some  of  the  old 
windows,  long  stopped  up,  still  remain  so.  The 
oharacteristio  features  of  the  restoration  are 
substantiality  and  economy,  governed  by  a desire 
to  preserve  all  that  is  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  works  have  been  executed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Anbyn,  of  London,  by  Mr.  P. 
Blowey,  of  Buckland  Monaohorura. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

“ Stanhroolc." — With  reference  to  psragreph  under  the 
above  beading  in  your  paper  of  the  lOtb  instant,  as  the 
manufacturer  who  supplied  this  pavement,  I beg  to  state 
that  the  correct  style  of  my  nrm  is  “Robert  Minton 
Taylor,”  not  “Minton,  Taylor,  & Co.”  The  pavement  ia 
composed  of  Hlet ; the  bands  of  the  patterns  being  formed 
of  glazed  tiles,  andnot  of  marbles. 

EoBBBT  Mikton  Taylor. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Penzance. — A new  Wesleyan  Sanday-school 
in  St.-Ciare-street,  Penzance,  has  been  opened- 
The  prison  premises  have  been  converted  into 
the  school.  The  cost  was  2001.  Tenders  for 
alterations,  &o.,  were  invited,  when  Mr.  Henry 
Game’s  tender  of  1201.,  for  carpenter’s  work, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Thomas’s,  of  lOOZ.,  for  mason’s 
work,  were  accepted.  Under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  John  Tronnson,  as  arohiteot,  the 
undertaking  has  been  bronght  to  a snoceesful 
isBue.  The  room  is  44  fc.  long,  33  ft.  wide,  16  ft. 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  has  been  conatrncted 
in  every  way  capable  of  conducting  a mode- 
rately large  school  with  comfort.  The  front, 
back,  and  end  walls  of  the  old  prison  have 
been  raised,  and  the  cells  occupying  the  inner 
space  have  been  demolished.  Four  cells  in  the 
rear  of  the  bnilding  have  been  converted  into 
convenient  class-rooms  ; necessary  ofiBces  have 
been  provided ; and  all  sanitary  arrangements 
(as  to  ventilation,  &o.)  have  been  attended  to. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  three  large  windows  in 
front  and  two  in  the  rear;  and,  altogether,  the 
premises  are  capable  of  accommodating  about 
300  children. 

Deal. — St.  George’s  National  Schools,  Deal, 
situated  in  Middle-street,  Deal,  in  Kent,  have 
been  formally  opened.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  William  E. 
Smith,  of  London.  Messrs.  Gibbons  & Collins, 
of  Deal,  have  executed  the  works,  which  have 
amounted,  iucluding  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional site,  to  above  l,O00Z.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  are  each  40  ft.  long  by  20  fc.  wide,  and 
each  school  has  a clasB-room.  The  style  adopted 
is  plain  Gothic,  and  the  materials  are  red  and 
yellow  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
building  has  open  timber  roofs,  stained  and  var- 
nished. Ample  playgroonds  are  provided. 

Reading. — The  new  Grammar  School  has  been 
opened  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  presence 
of  a numerous  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1870.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby.  The  sohool 
fittings  were  supplied  byMessrs.Sidebotham&Co,. 


A sum  of  5,0O0Z.  was  required  to  purchase  the  fee 
of  the  10  acres  which  comprise  the  sohool  site  and 
grounds  ; and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,— and  for  which  they  will  be  com- 
pleted,— amounted  to  something  under  20,0001. 

The  style  is  Elizabethan,  and  the  structure  is  of 
red  and  brown  brick.  As  seen  from  the  London* 
road,  the  cricket-ground  is  in  front  of  it.  There 
is  at  present  accommodation  for  60  boarders 
and  about  300  day-scholars,  and  additions  now 
in  contemplation,  in  the  shape  of  master  s 
house,  will  allow  of  the  reception  of  a larger 
number  of  boarders.  The  buildings  comprise  a 
school-room,  82  ft.  by  26  ft.;  tea_  class-rooms, 
one  head  and  second  master’s  private  houses, 

&o.  j and  it  has  accommodation  for  sixty 
boarders.  Each  boy  has  a separate  dormitory, 
and  there  are  rooms  for  hospital  purposes  out  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. The  sohool  stands  in  the  “open”  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  in  a picturesque  and 
healthy  position.  ^ 

Gloucester. —The  chief  stone  of  St.  Nicholas  s 
Schools  has  been  laid.  The  cost  of  site,  school, 
and  furniture  is  expected  to  be  1,800Z.  Mr. 
Jones  ia  the  architect.  The  buildings  have  been 
designed  in  two  stories.  The  ground-floor  con- 
tains the  girls’  school,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with 
class-room  adjoining.  The  infants’  sohool  will 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  girls’  school,  and  will 
measure  35  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in.,  and  both  schools 
will  be  14  ft.  high.  The  upper  floor  contains  the 
boys’  school,  62  ft.  by  20  ft , with  olaes-room, 

20  ft.  by  14  fc.  6 in.  The  height  of  this  story 
will  be  13  fc.  to  the  wall-plates.  The  roof  will 
be  ceiled  to  the  underside  of  the  rafters,  with 
the  principals  and  purlins  showing.  Fresh  air 
will  be  admitted  into  the  buildings  by  openings 
under  the  floors  and  by  the  windows.  The  warm 
air  will  escape  through  ventilators  in  the  roofs 
and  walls.  The  schools  will  be  warmed  by  open 
fireplaces.  The  boys  and  girls  will  have  separate 
entrances  in  Quay-street;  the  iufanta’  entrance 
will  be  in  Upper  Quay-lane.  The  bell  will  be 
hong  over  the  gable  in  the  Quay-street  elevation. 
The  inside  of  the  walls  will  be  painted  and  lime- 
wasbed,  and  each  room  will  have  wall-lining  of 
wood,  4 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  floor  of  the  boys’ 
sohool  will  be  plugged  to  prevent  the  noise  dis- 
turbing  the  occupants  of  the  lower  rooms.  The 
schools  will  accommodate  about  330  pupils.  The 
elevations  will  be  jplain,  with  no  attempt  at 
ornament,  the  walls  being  built  of  red  brick, 
relieved  with  strings  of  black  and  white  bricks  ; 
and  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
The  usual  offices  have  been  provided. 

Bishop's  Stortford. — The  Education  Dspart- 
ment  has  just  sanctioned  the  plans  for  the  new 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  in  St.  Michael’s  parish, 
and  has  approved  the  title  of  the  proposed  site. 
The  grants  from  all  sources  amount  to  685Z.  The 
Bnilding  Committee  have  considered  the  tenders, 
and  accepted  that  of  Mr.  Cornwell,  which  was 
the  lowest,  for  9801.  This  sum  does  not  include 
the  desks  and  other  apparatus,  or  the  making  of 
the  playground ; and  the  whole  expenditure, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  site,  the  actual 
legal  disbursements,  and  architect’s  commission, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,750Z. 

St.  Alban's. — At  a meeting  convened  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Abbey  National  Schools,  to  oon- 
eider  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  present 
system  of  parochial  schools,  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  existing  accom- 
modation for  educational  purposes,  it  was  re- 
solved “ That  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  it  is 
neceesary  that  greatly  enlarged  school  accom- 
modation should  at  onoe  be  provided.”  It  was 
resolved  also  that  a committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  existing  trustees  in  carrying 
out  the  object  in  view. 

Tarporley. — The  school  of  Lord  Crewe,  built 
at  Spuretow,  on  the  verge  of  Haughton  Moss,  is 
rapidly  being  completed.  The  buildings,  which 
comprise  schoolroom,  38  ft.  by  18  ft. ; olasaroom, 
13  ft.  by  12  ft.  j and  miatrese’s  residence,  with 
living-room,  12  ft.  by  12  ft. ; and  kitchen,  11  ft. 
by  9 fc. ; with  three  bedrooms  on  second  floor, 
and  the  usual  outbuildings,  are  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  architecture.  The  materials 
used  for  the  oonstruotion  are  local  red  bricks 
relieved  with  diapered  patterns  of  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks,  and  freestone  from  the  Burwardsley 
Quarries  is  freely  used  in  the  window-dressings, 
&o.  The  schoolroom,  which  is  lined  internally  with 
blue  bricks  to  the  height  of  the  window-oills, 
is  lighted  by  three  two-light  traceried  windows  in 
the  side  wall,  and  a four-light  window  in  the  gable 
end,  divided  into  two  heights  by  transomes,  the 
upper  part  being  filled  with  tracery  characteristic 
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of  the  period.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  with 

three  principals  of  the  hammer-beam  descrip- 
tion supported  on  moulded  stone  corbels,  and  ia 
constructed  of  pine,  slightly  stained  and  var- 
nished, the  whole  being  covered  with  grooved 
and  tongued  boarding,  on  which  the  tiles  are  laid 
in  ornamental  bands  of  different  colours,  felt 
being  placed  between  the  boards  and  tiles.  The 
entrance  to  the  schools  is  by  means  of  an  outer 
porch,  over  which  is  a clock-tower,  carried  up 
above  the  ridge  of  the  main  building,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  high-pitched  roof,  with 
overhanging  eaves,  carried  by  carved  brackets 
springing  from  a moulded  stone  string-course,. 

W hen  complete  this  roof  will  have  ornamental  iron 
finials.  The  mistress’s  residence  is  carried  out 
in  the  same  style  throughout,  with  ornamental, 
open-timbered  porch  to  entrance,  the  internal, 
fittings  being  of  pine,  stained  and  varnished  to 
correspond  with  the  woodwork  in  the  schooL. 
The  warming  of  the  whole  is  by  means  of  open 
fireplaces,  the  chimneys  being  constructed  with 
projecting  breasts  with  stone  weatherings ; the 
shafts,  which  spring  from  splayed  and  throated, 
stone  bases,  being  surmounted  by  ornamental, 
moulded  caps.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  ar^e- 
fluished  with  gable-boards,  which  project  beyond, 
the  face  of  the  walls.  They  are  pierced  with 
tracery,  and  have  octagonal  fioials,  with  moulded . 
caps  and  pendents.  The  windows  are  glazed, 
with  lead  lights  of  diamond  pattern,  those  to  th& 
schoolroom  having  a margin  of  cathedral-tinted, 
glass.  All  the  principal  floors  are  boarded,  and 
the  ventilation  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
wronght-iron  casements  in  the  windows,  hung 
on  swivels,  the  foul  air  from  the  schoolrooia. 
escaping  by  means  of  piercings  in  the  roof,  whii^ 
communicate  with  four  louvres,  with  trefoil  in 
each,  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  The  works, 
are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Stringer,  of 
Sandbach,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord  Crewe. 

JZonisey. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
school-house  has  been  laid  here  by  the  Hon, 
Mrs.  Cowper-Templo.  The'  old  school  (built  by 
Lord  Palmerston)  was  greatly  dilapidated.  The 
Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple  defrays  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  school,  which  ia  to 
be  devoted  to  the  education  of  boys  alone.  The 
plan  is  by  Mr.  William  Eden  Nesfield,  architect, 
London,  and  the  building  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mr.  George  Wheeler,  of  Romsey.  The  site, 
given  by  Mr.Fieming.iain  North  Gaston,  between 
the  railway  station  and  the  town.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  sohool-room  will  be  71  ft.  long,  19  ft. 
wide,  and  it  will  bo  lighted  by  nine  windows, 
the  entrance  porcli  at  the  south-west  corner 
having  a bell-turret.  At  the  south  angle  the 
sohool-houae  will  be  situated : it  will  be  two 
stories  high,  and  supplied  with  all  domeetie 
offices.  The  whole  block  will  be  built  of  red 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  gables,  and  the  bellootb 
will  also  be  of  Bath  stone.  The  foundation-stone 
is  at  the  south-west  corner. 

SifZingbourne.— In  order  to  comply  with  thei 
requirements  of  the  Education  Aot  new  schoole: 
are  to  be  erected  for  the  Trinity  District,  on  a 
site  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  P.  Simpson.  The  contract  has  beeni 
taken  by  Mr.  Seagar,  of  Borden,  and  the  work 
has  been  commenced.  The  Government  has 
made  a grant  of  364Z.  towards  the  building  fand.i 
The  new  schools  are  intended  to  accommodatoi 
300  children. 


PistUIitnea. 

State  of  the  Wandsworth  Bralnagei— . 

Mr.  F.  W.  Goddard,  a resident  in  Wand8wortl> 
road,  states  in  a letter  to  the  Lambeth  Vestry, 
that  having  recently  bad  the  misfortune  to  losa 
a son  from  scarlet  fever,  he  set  about  to  see  if  he 
could  ascertain  the  causa  of  the  prevalence  d 
the  disease  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  fonnd: 
that  zymotic  diseases  were  in  existence  to  a very 
alarming  extent.  Some  of  the  bouses  were  uol 
drained  into  the  sewer,  which  has  been  com< 
pleted  for  over  five  years,  and  the  ordinary 
sanitary  requirements  in  dwellings  were  gene;- 
rally  neglected.  The  neighbourhood  has  been  a 
known  pestilential  den  for  over  thirty  years, 
in  1851  the  cholera  raged  there  in  all  its  viru- 
lence. Members  of  the  vestry  speak  of  takm^ 
the  management  of  sanitary  affairs  out  of  th 
bands  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  an 
transferring  it  to  a special  sanitary  committee.^ 

Tlie  New  Town-ball,  Wlrkswortb.  Th 

chief  stone  of  this  building  has  been  laid,  wit 
Masonio  ceremonial. 
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SlrmlBg'ham  Architectural  Society’s 
Bzcnrslon.  — The  annual  excursion  of 
nemborB  of  this  society  has  taken  place.  The 
mrty  visited  Albrighton,  Tong,  Weston,  Lillos- 
lall,  Sheriff  Hales,  and  Shiffcal.  On  reaching 
lUbrigbton,  a drag  and  four-in-hand  were  wait- 
;Dg,  and  they  proceeded  to  Albrighton  Church, 
inhere  the  Early  Norman  work  in  the  tower,  and 
ihe  tomb  of  Sir  John  Talbot  in  the  chancel,  were 
examined  and  discussed.  A pleasant  drive 
jrought  the  party  to  Tong  Church,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  con- 
ducted the  visitors  through  the  church,  which  is 
ijelieved  to  be  the  one  which  Dickens  described, 
lind  Cattermole  drew,  in  connexion  wi^b  the 
itory  of  “ Little  Nell.”  The  party  then  went  on 
to  Weeton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford, 
Which  had  been  courteonsly  thrown  open  to  the 
Visitors,  who  also  went  through  the  church, 
ftetarning  along  the  line  of  the  Watling-atreet, 
•,he  party  proceeded  to  Lilleshall  Abbey,  which 
:hey  lefc  reluctantly  to  proceed  to  Sheriff  Hales 
:!/huroh  and  Shiffoal,  where  dinner  was  provided 
fit  the  Star  Hotel,  the  president  (Mr.  Y,  Thoma- 
son) in  the  chair.  Aftor  dinner  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chnrch,  which  was  lighted  np 
flpecially  for  their  inspection,  and  after  a full 
Examination  of  the  recent  restoration  by  Mr. 
Hilbert  Scott,  the  return  to  the  station  was  com- 
bleted,  and  the  party  reached  Snow-hill  soon 
after  ten  p.m,,  after  a very  pleasant  and  in- 
ofcrnotive  day. 

1 Papers  for  the  Institution  of  Civil 
tBnglneers. — The  Council  of  the  Institntion  of 
Civil  Engineers  have  issued  a list  of  subjects  on 
I'whioh  they  invito  communications.  It  includes 
ihe  following : — On  the  Application  of  Graphic 
ilethods  in  the  Solution  of  Engineering  Prob- 
ems ; an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Strains 
ipon  Arched  Eibs,  variously  loaded,  to  ascertain 
ihe  agreement  between  Calculation  and  Experi- 
Dent ; on  the  Methods  of  Oonstmofeing  the 
rouDdationa  of  some  of  the  principal  Bridges  in 
Jolland  and  in  the  United  States  ; on  the  most 
uitable  Materials  for,  and  the  best  Mode  of 
brming,  the  Surfaces  of  the  Streets  of  large 
Towns  5 on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
f Subways,  for  Gas  and  Water  Mains,  and  for 
ither  similar  purposes  j on  the  Theory  and  Prao- 
ioal  Design  of  Retaining  Walls ; oa  the  Use  of 
Concrete,  rr  Beton,  in  large  masses,  for  Harbour 
Vorks  and  Monolithic  Structures;  on  Exoa- 
•ating  by  Machinery,  with  a description  of  any 
Sxcavating  Machines  which  have  been  brought 
nto  successful  practical  use;  on  the  Water- 
lUpply  of  Towns,  including  a description  of  the 
louroee  of  supply,  of  the  different  modes  of  col- 
ecting  and  filterirjg  water,  of  the  various  inoi- 
lental  works,  of  the  distribution  to  the  con- 
tumers,  aud  of  the  general  practical  reanlts  ; on 
he  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Modern  Methods 
j)f  Wanning  and  Ventilating  large  Buildings, 

* Proposed  Public  Hall  for  Handsworth. — 

A preliminary  mee  ting  towards  the  erection  of  a 
bublic  ball  on  the  site  of  the  old  Soho  Gate  Toll- 
Boase,  has  been  hold.  Mr.  Blackham  laid  be- 
lore  the  meeting  a plan  and  elevation,  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  architect, 
Hr.  Ward  proposed  a bniiding  of  red  brick,  with 
^ stone-faesd  front,  and  clcck-tower,  in  the  Gothic 
htyle,  The  hall  would  seat  4i0  peisons  on  the , 
door  and  6G  in  the  gallery.  Retiring-rooms  were 
to  be  attached  to  the  hall,  at  the  p'atform  end. 
The  estimated  cost  was  from  1,7001.  to  l,800i. 
A provisional  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
nquiries  as  to  the  number  of  shares  which  would 
oe  taken  up,  and  whether  the  local  Boards  and 
ather  societies  will  agree  to  occupy  the  rooms, 
ind  on  what  terms.  It  was  stated  that  the 
philharmonic  Society  would  take  the  hall,  if 
6reoted,  one  night  a week,  at  251,  per  annum. 

t Co-operative  Hotels. — An  adjourned  con' 
I'erenco  of  persons  interested  in  the  erection  o* 
fto-operative  hotels  has  been  held  at  the  Whit- 
{iingtou  Club,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  Mr.  J.  S. 
ibowo  in  the  chair.  A report  from  a committee 
xppointed  at  a previous  meeting  was  brought  up. 
ifhe  committee  recommended  that  a limited 
iability  ormpany,  to  be  called  the  CUib  Hotel 
jompauy,  be  foimed,  with  a capital  of  100,0001., 
in  shares  of  101.  each.  These  resolutions  were 
iJVentuully  approved,  except  that  it  was  resolved 
ihat  the  company  be  called  the  Residential 
Hotel  Company.  Mr.  Swindlehuist  moved  that 
4 committee  be  appointed  to  draw  np  articles  of 
lUEOoiation  and  a prospectus  embodying  the 
orinoipleB  on  which  the  company  was  formed. 
This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a committee 
vas  nominated. 


The  Money-order  System  Extended 
to  the  ITolted  States  of  America. — On  the 

2nd  of  October  next,  and  thenceforward,  money- 
orders  may  be  obtained  at  any  money-order 
office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  payable  at  any 
place  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
commission  chargeable  will  be  uniform  with 
that  charged  on  money-orders  issued  on  Canada 
and  the  colonies  generally,  viz. : — la.  on  sums 
not  exceeding  21. ; 2a.  on  sums  above  21.  and  not 
exceeding  51. ; Ss.  on  sums  above  51.  and  not 
exceeding  71.;  43.  on  sums  above  71.  and  not 
exceeding  101.  No  single  money-order  will  be 
issued  for  more  than  101.  The  issue  of  money, 
orders  in  the  United  States,  payable  at  money- 
order  c.ffioes  in  this  country,  will  also  commence 
on  the  2Qd  of  October  next. 

The  Columbia  Market. — The  Court  of 
Common  Council  have  unanimously  agreed,  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  Lady  Burdetb 
Ooutts,  to  take  over  Columbia  Market,  and 
maintain  it  as  a general  market  for  ten  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  should  it  prove  a 
failure,  measures  are  to  be  adopted  to  utilise  it  in 
a way  that  will  mo.st  conduce  to  the  attainment 
of  her  ladyship’s  object, — the  material  benefit 
of  the  poor  people  of  Bethnal-green  and  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  said  that  the  market  had  cost 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of  money.  The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  managing  and  keeping 
it  in  repair  is  between  1,0001.  and  1,5001.  Our 
original  fears  as  to  its  sucoeas  have  been  sadly 
confirmed. 

Improvements  in  Scarborough. — A pro- 
spectus has  been  issued  from  a company  pro- 
posing to  form  nine  acres  of  pleasure-grounds 
on  the  North  Biy  in  Scarborough,  contiguous 
to  the  new  promenade  pier,  with  a marine 
aquarium,  refrethment-rooms,  &c.,  in  a large 
glass-covered  hall ; and  to  connect  these  grounds 
with  the  South  Bay  by  a tramway  laid  on  the 
level,  through  a well-lighted  aud  ventilated 
tunnel  under  the  cliff,  which  will  enable  visitors 
to  pass  in  comfortable  carriages  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  south  to  those  of  the  north  side,  in 
about  four  minutes’  time.  The  project  is  in- 
tended to  bo  supplemental  to  the  existing  Spa 
Gardens. 

Shipbuilding,  Hull. — The  prospeotns  has 
just  been  issued  of  a new  shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering company  at  Hull,  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  old-established  works  of  Messrs.  C.  & W. 
Earle.  The  firm  has  long  been  held  in  good 
repute,  and  the  reason  of  the  present  transfer  to 
a joint-stock  company  is  the  death  of  one 
partner  and  the  Sr-rioos  illness  of  the  only  sur- 
vivor. It  is  stated  that  the  works  have  recently 
been  removed  to  a new  site  on  the  bank  of  the 
Humber,  with  deep  water  sufficient  to  launch 
the  largest  iron-plated  ships  of  war,  and  the 
works  have  abundance  of  laud  for  present  use 
and  future  extensions. 

Contemplated  Tunnel  under  the  Clyde. 

Boring  operations  have  been  commenced  at 
Clydo-street  Ferry,  in  view  of  the  contemplated 
coDstruotion  of  a tunnel  at  that  point  of  the 
river.  Three  bores  have  already  been  put  down, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Clyde,  and  a third 
within  the  quay  wall ; but  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
the  experiments  a little  further.  All  the  borings 
will  bo  carried  to  the  depth  of  85  ft.,  and  the 
results  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  are 
satisfactory.  Estimates  are  now  being  prepared 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  coat  of  the 
undertaking,  aud  the  revenue  likely  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  The  construction  of  a tunnel  under 
the  Clyde  is  not  a new  idea. 

sir  James  Pennetborne. — In  our  notice  of 
Sir  James  Pennothorne  in  our  last  (p.  717),  we 
attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  a book 
on  tho  “ Mathematical  Principles  of  the  Greek 
Architects.”  This  is  an  error.  The  book  re- 
ferred to  was  the  work  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Pennethorne,  also  an  accomplished  architect,  and 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation 
of  the  principles  which  governed  the  designs 
of  the  Greek  architects,  aud  on  which  he  is  now 
engaged  in  prepai-ing  for  publication  a very 
elaborate  work. 

xrew  Public  Hall  at  17ew  Mills,  Derby- 
shire.— This  hall  has  been  opened.  It  has 
been  i-rected  by  public  subscription,  at  an  es  i- 1 
mated  cost  of  about  1,8001.,  oontnins  news- 
rooms, library,  class-room,  a room  suitable  for  a 
tavings-bank  or  committee-room,  aud  a large 
hall  suitable  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  and 
entertainments. 


KTewcastle  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
ing Company. — The  ordinary  general  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was  held  in 
the  Merchants’  Court,  Guildhall,  Mr.  James  Hall 
in  the  chair.  The  directors’  first  annual  report 
said  there  were  never  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
applicants  on  the  books  for  accommodation  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy.  The  directors 
regretted  that  only  3,6601.  of  the  capital  of 
5,OOOZ.  had  as  yet  been  subscribed.  The  com- 
pany could  pay  5 per  cent,  per  annum  on  a capital 
of  5,000Z.,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  of  a 
reserve  fund  being  formed  of  10  per  oent.  on  the 
gross  revenue  to  meet  depreciation  and  repairs. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Proposed  Public  Baths  for  Chatham. — A 

public  meeting,  convened  by  the  high  constablSj 
in  accordance  with  a numeronsly-signed  requisi- 
tion to  that  effect,  has  been  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  Chatham,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tha 
necessary  steps  for  providing  public  swimming- 
baths  for  the  town.  At  the  commencement  only 
some  few  persona  were  present,  but  the  attend- 
ance was  afterwards  larger.  It  was  resolved 
that  public  baths  would  be  an  important  acqui- 
sition, and  a committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider any  plane  for  the  ereotion  of  public  baths 
and  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  trnstees  of 
W^alts’s  charity,  and  report  thereon  to  a publio 
meeting  to  be  convened  that  day  month. 

Metropolitan  School  Requirements.— 

The  London  School  Board  is  advertising  for  sites 
for  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
These  schools  are  to  accommodate  10,000  chil- 
dren, and  are  to  be  built  by  a loan  of  100,0001., 
obtained  from  the  Loan  Commissioners,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  on  the 
security  of  the  Education-rate.  The  districts  for 
which  this  provision  is  to  be  made  are  the  City 
and  Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury,  Greenwich, 
Hackney,  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  Southwark, 
Chelsea,  and  Westminster. 

The  Lancashire  Statue  of  the  late  Xord 
Derby. — At  a meeting  of  the  Health  and  Re- 
creation Committee  of  the  Preston  Town 
Council,  on  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  form  of  the  contemplated  statne  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby  in  the  Preston  Miller  Park, 
a number  of  plans  and  models  were  submitted, 
and  after  some  discussion,  it  was  snggested  that 
the  statue  should  not  be  covered  by  a canopy, as 
the  one  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 
Eventually  it  was  decided  to  place  the  statue 
below  the  promenade,  and  nearly  opposite  tha 
fountain. 

Improvements  In  Bath. — Our  Bath  readers 
will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  there  will  be  no 
more  delay  in  the  formation  of  the  new  street 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  from  James- 
street  to  Kingsmead-square.  The  demolition  of 
the  houses  will  be  proceeded  with  on  the  29fch 
inst.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Bristol 
baa,  it  is  stated,  been  accepted  for  the  erection 
of  new  bonded  stores  by  the  Midland  Company, 
near  their  station,  the  outlay  being  something 
like  5,000Z. 

Batley  Waterworks. — Tho  Mayor  of  Batley, 
on  Tuesday,  cab  the  first  sod  of  the  new  Batley 
Waterworks,  which  are  to  be  ooustructed  at 
Yateholmo,  a little  distance  from  the  village  of 
Holme,  several  miles  beyond  Holmfirth.  The 
four  reservoirs,  when  completed,  will  give  a 
supply  of  two  million  gallons  of  water  to  the 
town  of  Batley  per  day ; and  had  it  not  been 
for  tho  rapid  falls  of  the  valley  there,  the  supply 
would  have  been  two  millions  and  a half  gallons 
per  day.  The  whole  cost  of  the  undertaking 
will  be  about  200,000Z. 

Tbe  School  of  Science  at  the 

Hartley  Institution,  Southampton. — Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  new  buildings 
at  tho  Institution.  The  main  building  now 
has  the  roof  oa,  as  well  as  the  corridor.  The 
School  of  Science  is  slated  in,  and  the  Archi- 
median  screw  revolving  ventilators  are  fixed.  The 
museum  roof  is  also  on,  but  not  yet  slated.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  wiil  be  glass.  Tbe  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Crook,  of  St.  Mary’s-road,  and 
Mr.  Lemon,  the  borough  surveyor,  is  the 
architect. 

iffewHospltal  atDanark. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a public  hospital  for  the  district  of 
Lanark  was  laid  on  the  14tb  inat.  by  Mr, 
Robert  Monteitb  Carstairs.  The  institution,  for 
which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Watson,  architect,  Dundee,  is  to  be  under 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
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Kew  Free  Cburcti,  Slghtblllt  Glasgow. 

The  foandatioD-stoue  of  this  church,  erecting  by 
the  members  of  the  Free  Tron  Chnrcb,  Glasgow, 
and  other  friends,  has  been  laid.  The  church  is 
in  the  Decorated  English  style,  will  contain 
about  1,000  sittings,  and  will  cost  3,0001.  A 
tower  and  spire,  reaching  to  the  height  of  125  ft. 
are  to  be  erected ; and  it  is  contemplated  to  put 
up  a bell  and  public  clock  in  the  tower  for  the 
benefit  of  the  locality. 

Chichester  Cathedral.— The  restoration  is 
going  on  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Gilbert,  having  been  built  by  an  earlier 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  Gilbert  de  Sco.  Leo- 
fardo.  The  ante-chapel  has  been  again  thrown 
into  the  building,  and  reveals  a lateral  window 
(now  closed  up)  like  those  of  Chester  and  Here- 
ford. The  sedilia,  laver,  and  aumbries  are 
restored,  aud  the  stonework  is  renewed  in  the 
windows. 


For  the  erection  of  mortaery  chapels,  entrance  lodge 
and  gates,  and  dead-house,  to  the  cemetery,  Walthamstow, 
Essex.  Mr.  R.  Charles  Sutton,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied 

topps  £2,690  0 0 

Eeed 2,675  0 0 


American  Asphalte.— According  toan  article 
in  the  Scientific  American  there  is  enough  aephalbe 
in  America  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  that 
country.  The  material  has  lately  been  intro* 
duced  for  paving  purposes  at  New  York,  under 
the  name  of  Grabamite,  and  is  also  being  intrc* 
duced  for  the  Central  Park.  The  paper  named 
says,  It  is  here  that  its  beauty  is  shown  most 
perspicnonsly,  and  where  its  history  as  a success- 
ful pavement  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.” 


The  Alhambra  Rationale  of  Brussels, 

after  the  style  of  the  Alhambra,  Leicester-square, 
is  now  completed,  and  will  be  opened  next  week. 
The  lighting  is  by  Messrs.  Defries  & Sons,  of 
London,  and  consists  of  a large  central  chande- 
lier and  sunlight  of  500  jets,  the  under  shade  of 
which  is  of  embossed  glass,  with  a golden  corona 
nearly  20  ft.  in  diameter,  designed  and  manu- 
factored  expressly  for  this  occasion. 


For  new  diatillery,  Hill-street,  Finsbury.  For  Messrs. 
W.  R.  Sutton  & Co.  Mr.  Bentley,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Catherwood : — 

Brown  4 Sons  £6,503  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 6,437  0 0 

Macey 6,390  0 0 

Hookham  6,323  0 0 

Eeliy  Brothers 6,127  0 0 


For  St.  Mary’s  Schools,  Cheshont.  Mr.  A.  E.  Barker, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt  - 

Walton  

Pocock 

Sanders  

Messrs.  Patman  

Bentley , 

Archer 


£1,648  0 
1,627  0 0 
1,413  0 0 
1,4’4  0 0 
1,345  10  0 
1,033  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a cooperage  in  King-street,  Cleiken- 
well.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect 

Mitchell £638  10  0 ! 

Colwell  394  0 0 

Lidstone 3'8  0 0 

Bamford 340  0 0 

Marten  326  10  0 

Brooks  (accepted) 287  0 0 1 


For  works  of  sewerage  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board, 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.  C.E..  eneineer.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Hovenden  4 Heath 

Pearson £33,087  0 0 

Keeble  32,329  0 0 

Neane  4 Son  30,617  0 0 

Bloomfield  29,784  0 0 

Hayward  29,600  0 0 

Marshall  29,000  0 0 

Brown  27,463  0 0 

Vickers  4 Crane 27,211  0 0 

Furness 26,300  0 0 

Waiuwright’ 25,200  0 0 

AndersOu  c*  xiunmore*  24,521  0 0 

• Accepted. 


2,220 


For  the  erection  of  seven  shops,  4o.,  King-street,  Ham- 
mersmith. Mr.  Edmund  Woodihorpe,  arcliiteot.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  4 Atkinson. 

Two  shons  for  Mr.  Killick 

Tnrner  4 Sons  

Browne  4 Robinson 

Ashby  4 Sons  

Conder 

Macey 

Colls  4 Sons 

Perry,  Brothers  (too  late)., 

Adamson  4 Sons 

Bird,  Brothers 

Chamberlen,  Brothers 


2,203 

2,198 

2,107 

2.048 


. 1,870 

One  shop  for  Mr.  Jackson  : — 

Turner  4 Sons £1,073 

Ashby  4 Sons  

Conder 

Macey 

Browne  4 Robinson 

Colls  4 Sons  

Perry,  Brothers  (too  late), 

Bird,  Brothers 

Adamson  4 Sons 

Chamberlen,  Brothers  .... 


1,040 

1,030 

1,030 


0 0 


Two  shops  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Horwood 


Turner  & Sons  .. 

Browne  4 Robinson  

Conder 

Macey 

Ashby  4 Sons  

Colls  4 Sons  

Perry,  Brothers  (too  late) 

Adamson  & Sons 

Bird 

Chamberlen,  Brothers  


£2,181  0 

..  2,100  0 

..  2,100  0 


2,090 

2,045 

1,931 

1.897 

1,859 

1,779 


Two  shops  for  Mr.  George  Meacock ; — 


Macey  (error  ii 
Turner  4 Sons  .. 

Conder  

Browne  4 Robinson 

Ashby  4 Sons  

Colls  & Sons 

Perry,  Brothers  (too  late) 

Bird 

Adamson  4 Sons 

Chamberlen,  Brothers  


The  Stone  Age  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a paper  was  read  by  the  Abbe  Eiohard, 
on  certain  stone  implements  found  by  him  in 
Egypt,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  tomb  of 
Joshua.  The  sepulchre  was  discovered  in  1863, 
by  M.  Gueria,  and  its  authenticity  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  M.  de  Saulcy. 


For  enlarging  the  present  dining-hall,  and  for  new  baths, 
lavatories,  w.cs  , and  ntinals,  and  for  erecting  aud  finish- 
ing the  new  north  wing  and  infirmary  buildings  at  the 
Westminster  Union  Schools,  Wandsworth  - oommon. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Blatcbley,  architect 
Markwick  4 Thurgood  . 

Eeeble 

Gammon 

Jackson  4 Shaw  

Thompson 

Higgs  


Statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  for  the 
Viaduct. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Couuoil,  it  was  resolved  that  a sum  not 
exceediog  2,0001.  be  expended  in  obtaining  a 
pedestal  on  which  to  place  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  presented  to  the 
court  for  erection  at  Holborn  Viaduct  Circus. 


,.’£4,360  0 
4,019  0 
..  4.048  0 
..  3,987  0 


Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram*  3,796  0 0 

McLachlan 3,739  0 0 

Henshaw  4 Co 3,609  0 0 

Wiles  3,4'7  0 0 

• Accepted.  The  preference  here  of  a tender  not  the 
lowest  was  influenced,  we  are  informed,  by  the  circnra- 
Btance  of  that  firm  being  now  engaged  on  a much  larger 
work  at  the  Home  house  in  Poland-etreet,  and  which  was 
said  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily. 


For  the  erection  of  a church  for  Scandinavian  Seamen, 
Commercial  Docks,  Hotberhithe.  Mr.  Edward  Biven, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  Franklin  4 
Andrews  : — 

Wood  £2.600  0 0 

Higgs  2,274  0 0 

Dixon  4 Son 2,217  0 0 

Macey 2,175  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 2,176  0 0 

Nutt  4 Co 2,143  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 2,060  0 0 

Henshaw  4 Co 2,016  0 0 

Nightingale  3,999  0 0 

Ennor  1,979  0 0 

Mann  1,967  0 0 

Hibbins  ATrasler  (accepted)  ...  1,892  0 0 


For  ! 


The  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford. — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  it  was  stated  that  a new  contract  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  connected  with  the  new  foreign 
cattle  market  at  Deptford,  and  that  they  were 
expected  to  be  completed  by  December  15th. 

Vacant  Sites  In  tke  City. — The  advertise- 
ment for  a gentleman  to  arrange  for  letting  vacant 
sites,  &o.,  has  brought  a large  number  of  applica- 
tions. Two  or  three  correspondents  ask  ns  to 
mention  that  they  are  candidates,  but  it  would 
be  without  advantage. 

Goods  made  by  tbe  Blind. — We  desire  to 
point  at-tention  bo  the  circamstance  that  the 
International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
includes  a Departmeut  for  Goods  made  by  the 
Blind,  and  that  a considerable  number  of  arcicte? 
frill  be  found  in  it. 

Breaking  and  Cubing  Stone. — An  im- 
proved machine  for  this  purpose  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Rider,  of  Melbourne, 
Anstralia,  in  which  an  oscillatory  or  vibratory 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  upper  part  of  a vertical 
lever  or  hammer. 


For  erecting  stabling  at  Brixton-hill,  for  the  London 
Tramways  Company.  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Archer  : — 

Forrest  £1,829  0 0 

Cowland 1,750  0 0 

Longmire  4 Burge 1,685  0 0 

Coleman,  Brothers 1,650  0 0 

High 1,645  0 0 

Abraham 1,635  0 0 

Taylor I,6u7  0 0 

Sharpington  4 Cole 1,697  0 0 


For  bnildiog  a car  shed  at  Brixton,  for  London  Tram- 
way Company.  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  architect : — 

Watts  £1,611  0 0 

Kilby  1,600  0 0 

Roberta  1,43  0 0 0 

Hives  1,360  0 0 

Cowland 1,270  0 0 

Longmire  4 Burge 1,229  0 0 

Abrabams  1,182  0 0 

Sharpington  4 Cole 1,177  0 0 


cottages  at  Pirton,  near  Hitchin.  Messrsv 

Habershon,  Pite,  4 Fawkner,  architects : — 

Baling £983  0 0 

Gourling 869  0 0 

Daniels  769  0 0 

Field  761  0 0 

Pearce  735  0 0 

Rooney  Brothers 735  0 0 

Warr  694  0 0 

Bint  4 Co 638  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  B.-W.  1 


The  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  liondon, 

have  agreed  to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  Swale, 
the  sanitary  superintendent,  from  SOOZ.  to  4-001. 
per  annum,  with  an  additional  50Z.  in  lieu  of 
bouse  accommodation. 


TENDERS 


For  villa  on  Plot  10,  Crystal  Palace  Park  Estate. 

John  Norton,  architect 

Upson  4 Davey £3,265  0 0 

Wild 2.837  0 0 

Pink...  . 2,79)  0 0 

Baxter 2,780  0 0 

Moore  4 Grainger  2,425  0 0 

Watson  2,400  0 0 

Peskett  4 Taylor 2.370  0 0 

Hoghesdon 2,200  0 C 

AitcLison  4 Walker 2,105  0 C 


For  laundry  and  fittings  at  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse.  Mr. 
H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect:— 


Crockett.. 

TiU 

Turuer 

Thompson 

Manley  4 Rogers 

Brown  4 Sons  

Saul 

Crocker  

Bamford 

Wigmore 

Howard  

Bridgman  4 NuChall  

Perry  Brothers  (accepted)  , 
WaU 


..£1.8 


0 0 


0 0 


1,8)0 
1,777  0 0 
1,774  0 r 
1,757  0 ( 
1,765  0 ( 
1,710  0 I 
1,669  0 
1,650  0 
1,635  0 
1,630  0 
1.691  0 
1,639  0 
1,859  10 


-J.  N.-T.  J.  H.-a  K.-B.  C.-H.  A— B.  B -J.  E.- 
j._j.  v.-F.  T.— T.  P.-W.  D.-F.  C.-J.  C.  A.-A  B. 
•A.  D.-J.  D.  * Bon.— P.  P.— F.  C.-B.  £ P.~J.  K.-E.  B,- 
a*C.— W.  W.  L.-J.  a O.-Dr.  B.— H.  8.  S.-Flylng 

Bend  (zinc  la  a simple  msUl,  not  compounJ).  — Aqua  (good  Porllaad 
cement  properly  uaed).— J-  T.  L (publlabet'a  name  U given  ; every 
bookeeller  kuowa  8.  A.  (tuinki).— “ Saepton  M*llsst"  next 


teb. 


We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  mnat  be  oceompsoied 
by  tbe  name  and  oddrats  of  the  sender,  not  nseessaiUy  for 

publication. 

Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meelings,  rests  of  coarse  with  the  antbon. 


For  machinery,  boilers,  and  pipes,  for  laundry  at  St. 
Luke’s  Workhouse.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect 

Jeakes  4 Co £1,028  3 3 

Elliott 990  0 0 

Benham 810  0 0 

Potter  4 Son 740  0 0 

May  (accepted)  690  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  chapels,  lodge,  and  entrance  gates 
at  Charlton  Cemetery,  Dover.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  and  Mr. 
J,  B.  Pearce,  joint  architecte.  Quantities  supplied 

Maekenzy  £2,232  10  0 

Kelly  2.226  0 0 

Bourne  2,145  0 0 

Richardson 2,065  0 0 

Adcock  4 Rees  (accepted)  1,934  0 0 


Bath  and  Other  Bnlldlng^  Stones  ol 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDEKS,  4 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  D0p6t8,  alec 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  applioation  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.} 


Ashton  A Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer 
chants  and  Quarry  Proprietors. — Shippers 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price 
lists  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  am 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &( 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  c 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREB: 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’ 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  us 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  an 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mai 
Axe,  London,  E.C. 


Sept.  30, 1871.] 
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'he  Primary  Elements  of  XJse  and  Constr^lction 
in  Architecture. 


EDoctncEAi 


HE  reqairements 
of  IJse  preecribe 
the  nature,  and 
in  a general  way 
even  some  limita* 
tioos,  of  relative 
dimension  and 
mass,  of  apart* 
ments,  passages, 
openings,  mem- 
bers, and  so  forth . 

The  conditions 
of  Construction, 
again,  have  their 
word  to  say  even 
in  these  approxi- 
mate determina- 
tions : and  again 
prescribe,  reoom- 
nend,  or  enforce,  in  a general  way,  the  nature 
ind  some  larger  limitations  in  respect  to  arrange- 
nent  and  magnitude,  of  the  parts  of  the  struc- 
ure  and  their  members. 

But  it  is  the  supreme  requirement  and  obliga- 
ion  of  Beauty, the  strong  necessity  of 
oving,” — that  ordains  the  last  decisions  of  pre- 
ise  measurement  for  all.  There  is  no  admittance 
lere  to  be  allowed  for  "there  or  thereabonts 
ind  if  some  lines  are  drawn  at  last  by  free 
iStimate, — adjustments  of  not  trifling  import 
nade  by  "scowl  of  brow,” — then  only  is  it 
vith  justifying  success,  when  artistic  aptitude 
las  attained  to  " something  like  prophetic  vein,” 
ind  acting  by  impulses  harmonised  within,  can 
vork  in  accordance  with  numerical  law  when 
lot  by  law, — can  take  sure  flights  even  beyond 
xtundaries  where  curvatures,  for  instance,  be- 
jome  while  still  regular,  regular  too  subtly  for 
mathematics  to  lead  forward  to,  or  it  may  be  to 
36  competent  to  follow.  When  Beauty  comes 
into  question,  decision  rests,  in  Homeric  phrase, 
—strange  that  it  should  be  Homeric, — on  a 
razor’s  edge.  Tho  too  much  and  too  little 
that  range  at  large  without  interference 
within  wide  limits  of  Use  and  Construction,  are 
here  confronted  without  escape,  on  either  side  of 
a mathematical  line.  The  engineer  may  syste- 
matically proceed  by  working  out  carefully  first 
the  theoretic  strength  required  for  his  beam,  and 
then  doubling  the  result  in  execution  with  con- 
tent and  security  j but  the  difference  of  an  inch 
in  the  profile  of  a column  or  capital  could 
scarcely  be  more  destruotive  of  expression  if 
made  in  the  profile  of  a beautiful  face. 

Beauty,  then,  working  by  proportion,  develops 
the  suggestions  of  TJae  and  of  Consbruolion  into 
elegance  and  ornament, — deals  freely  and  inven- 
tively with  these  suggestions  in  originating 
kinds,  styles,  of  enrichment  and  decoration, — and 
at  last  deoides  the  precise  oontaot  and  impact  of 
mind  and  matter,  the  quantities,  the  degrees  and 
proportions,  for  actual  execution  in  distributed 
forms,  and  even  light  and  shade  and  oolour. 

Bo  Proportion  holds  sway  throughout  the 
entire  realm  of  architecture,  in  variously  modified 
application.  Relative,  proportionate,  sizes  and 
loftinesses  have  to  be  considered  in  combining 
stories,  distributing  offices,  adjusting  communi- 
cations and  openings.  It  is  no  less  authorita- 
tive in  decisions  as  to  the  responsibilities  of 
bearings  aud  supports  or  the  appropriation  of 


materials;  but  the  injunctions  so  imposed  are  at 
last  but  lax, — are  elastic  in  at  least  one  direction, 
and  there  to  almost  any  extent.  Provided  one 
requirement  in  one  direction  has  been  answered, 
any  proportion  whatever  out  of  multitudes,  and 
these  with  no  special  relation  to  each  other,  may 
be  competent  to  seoure  it,  and  so  far  be  equally 
admissible.  Only  when  Beauty  is  to  be  realised 
does  Proportion  become  exaotingly  precise  and 
exclusive  in  its  indioations,  and  only  through 
proportion  so  applied  is  Beauty  to  be  realised. 

To  enable  us  to  study  and  define  tho  prin- 
oiplea  of  these  ultimate  applications,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  review,  however  generally,  the 
antecedent  conditions  of  Use  and  Construction, 
and  to  attempt  a certain  classification  of  their 
developments. 

The  conditions  of  more  pure  usefulness  in  a 
building  have  reference  either  to  Exterior  or 
Interior  ciroumstanoes;  and  in  each  case  the 
circumstances  to  be  considered  may  be  classed 
as  those  dependent  on  human  will  and  action, 
or  such  as  originate  in  the  independent  forces 
of  nature.  Every  structure  that  we  need  take 
account  of  is,  more  or  less,  a fortification  against 
external  foes  that  are  capable  of  attacking  either 
the  inmates  or  the  building  itself.  Wilful  and 
Climatic  damage  have  alike  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  resisted.  These  necessities  postulate  a 
definite  continuity  below,  around,  and  above,  a 
certain  solidity  and  compactness,  effective 
security  of  openings,  limitation  of  accessibility. 
The  requirement  for  the  protection  of  the 
building  itself  on  the  exterior  against  climatic 
influences,  has  ever  made  characteristic  impress 
on  details  and  even  larger  elements,  of  archi- 
tectural style.  The  tendency  to  settlement,  or 
uaequal  settlement,  through  the  omnipresent 
power  of  gravitation,  is  a constant  considera- 
tion, of  course,  to  which  are  added  incidentally 
the  possibilities  of  fire,  of  lightning,  or  of  flood 
in  storms,  and  constant  exposure  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature, — warping  heat  and  disruptive 
frost, — to  impact  of  furious  wiads  and  downfall 
or  driving  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

Every  building  thus  requires  to  be  armed  and 
armoured  against  wilful  damage  and  disinte- 
grating influences  ; and  differences  of  climate 
should,  therefore,  naturally  induce  as  great  dif- 
ferences in  external  architecture  as  the  dif- 
ferences of  social  development  that  in  snooesslve 
ages  modify  liability  to  hostile  attack. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a great  extent,  the  case ; 
and  the  very  physiognomies,  so  to  speak,  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  buildings  severally  display, 
as  accurately  as  could  be  wished,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  heavy  storms  of  raiu  in  one  case,  and  the 
contrasted  anconsciousnesa  of  any  such  liability 
at  all  in  the  other. 

Tho  master-hand — the  master-mind — is  recog- 
nignised  when  such  modifying  proprieties  are 
responded  to  with  prompt  sensitiveness,  aud  are 
made  motives  of  new  developments.  Bat  we 
shall  err  egregiously  if  we  assume  that  this  was 
ever  invariably  so  in  the  development  of  historic 
art.  It  is  not  here  that  we  can  rely  on  posses- 
sing a key  to  every  suooessive  problem.  All  other 
forms  of  inoompetenoe  apart,  that  will  have  their 
royalties  in  every  age,  subjection  to  tradi- 
tion, whether  at  first  hand  or  at  second,  ham- 
pers many  an  even  daring  soul ; and  original 
genius  is  nob  only  subject  to  original  blunders, 
bub  can  scarcely  escape  all  hereditary  sin ; and 
it  is  well  if  the  tenacity  of  prejudice  only  keeps 
down  a single  lagging  wheel  in  the  old  obstruc- 
tive rub.  The  cult  of  genius  is,  at  any  rate,  only 
disgraced  by  admission  of  a factitious  saint-wor- 
ship ; and  till  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  hold  the 
noblest  predecessors  strictly  to  account  for  error 
or  shortcoming,  we  shall  hardly  have  the  brave 
heart  to  bring  bo  bear  a duly  sharpened  scrutiny 
inexorably  upon  our  own.  This  stringency  of 
criticism  will  but  enhance  our  admiration  when 
the  retention  from  earlier  time  of  charaoteriatios 
no  longer  essential,  is  so  managed  that  the  inte- 


rest of  the  historic  link  is  valuable,  while  yet  art 
and  its  proprieties  are  unimpaired. 

As  regards  the  oonditious  of  usefulness  of  a 
building  towards  the  Interior,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here,  for  the  sake  of  formal  oompletoness  of 
olassification,  to  distinguish, — 

1.  The  scheming  and  distribution  of  apart- 
ments, sets  of  apartments,  and  communications, 
for  haunt  and  transit,  occupation  and  inter- 
course. 

2.  The  arrangement  and  management  of  open- 
ings generally  for  ingress  and  egress,  outlook 
and  prospect,  entrance  and  circulation  of  light 
and  air  and  warmth. 

All  stages  of  civilisation,  all  varieties  of 
national  habits  and  of  social  position,  originate 
special  combinations  of  these,  to  meet  more  or 
less  Bucoessfully — we  must  prepared  to  admit, 
very  ofeen  onsaocessfully, — the  special  needs. 

A complementary  history  of  arohiteoture 
should  render  an  account,  in  series  and  in  detail, 
of  these  solutions,  or  approximate  solutions,  of 
the  architectural  problems  presented  in  sucoes- 
sive  ages  and  different  nations.  The  history  of 
architecture  is  not  exhausted  by  the  very  beat 
histories  of  design  in  fd9ades  or  in  plans  exclu- 
sively, of  structures  that,  while  of  the  highest 
dignity,  are  still  most  simple  in  general  distribu- 
tion. The  domestic  dwellings  of  several  grades 
of  society  of  all  nations,  at  any  time,  at  tho 
present  time  as  well  as  any  other,  might  be  the 
subject  of  a work  that,  with  full  elucidations, 
would  be  of  highest  interest.  The  statement  of 
the  problem  that  the  architect  was  in  each  case 
called  on  to  solve, — auoh  as  Wootton  gives,  but 
still  in  too  brief  and  general  terms,,  for  the 
Italian  palaces  of  his  time, — would  be  one  of  the 
very  best  illustrations  of  national  manners ; 
while  keen  and  conscientious  criticism  of  the 
value  and  perfectness  of  the  solutions,  would  give 
a concurrent  chapter  in  the  history  of  Art. 
Muoh  as  tho  interest  in  the  revolutions  of 
Florence,  as  we  follow  them  in  the  manly  pages 
of  the  “ History  of  its  Commonwealth,”  by  A.  T. 
Trollope,  is  enhanced  by  familiarity  with  the 
aspect  of  all  its  stroebs  and  structures,  it  is  im- 
possible nob  to  feal  that  the  last  illustration  is 
wanting  bill  we  know  every  inner  chamber  and 
gallery  and  closet  of  the  Riccardi  and  Strozzi 
Falaoes. 

The  conditions  of  Construction  have  also  to  be 
reviewed,  no  less  than  those  of  Use  and  Occupa- 
tion, and  for  our  purpose  scarcely  require  to  be 
classified  more  broadly, — characterised  less  sum- 
marily. 

Construction  is  a word  that  implies  combina- 
tion of  detached  materials,  bub,  for  the  sake  of 
theoretical  exhausbiveness,  must  be  extended  to 
cover  a case  apparently  so  contrasted  as  excava- 
tion. A grand  temple,  no  less  than  a stately 
apartment,  may  be  hollowed  and  carved  out  of 
the  living  rock, — and  has  been.  Snob  a struc- 
ture, so  to  call  it,  is,  after  all,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, as  compared  with  a Cyclopean  gallery,  as 
a like  apartment  composed  of  a mass  of  arti- 
ficial but  oontinuous  concrete.  The  seemingly 
important  distinction  between  the  rock  and  the 
concrete,  that  one  was  always  as  it  remains  a 
single  piece,  and  the  other  only  became  so  as  it 
grew  under  the  hands  of  artificers  out  of  frag- 
ments innumerable,  is  soarcely  essential,  when 
the  result  is  identical  at  last,  and  for  all  time- 
The  difference,  so  viewed,  is  but  insignificant, 
between  a monolithic  granite  column  in  original 
entirety  aud  the  same  re-erected  after  division 
into  frusta,  that  shall  be  reunited  with  cement 
equivalent  in  strength  to  tho  original  stone. 
Neither,  then,  can  we,  from  this  point  of 
view,  admit  a difference  between  a wall  with 
oemonb  at  least  as  strong  as  its  bricks 
and  stones,  aud  a wall  of  homogeneous  con- 
crete, wherein  the  stones  are  only  smaller  aud 
self-bedded  oasuuUy,  this  whether  the 

proportion  of  cement  be  greater  or  less;  nor 
still  further  between  such  a wall  and  a breast- 
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work  of  native  rook,  with  its  natoral  bod  and 
Etrata  and  still  doer  granalafcion.  Nay,  if  we 
turn  from  constrnctions  of  brick  or  stone  to 
applioatiuns  of  timber,  a framed  house  may  be 
held  together  as  rigidly  as  if  it  were  of  one  piece 
of  wood,  and  may  be  liable  to  no  other  acoi- 
dents  of  dislocation  than  if  it  were  so ; and 
lastly,  iron  framing  again,  with  its  struts  and 
ties,  is  as  much  a composite  beam  as  the  framed 
wooden  truss  of  a roof  5 and  both  are  construe- 
timely  equivalents  of  any  solid  marble  archi- 
trave. The  effective  tie  and  strut  do  but  localise 
the  distributed  functions  of  the  molecular 
attraction  of  cohesion  and  repulsion  that  give 
to  any  beam  of  any  material  its  speoific  rigidity, 
— which  cause  its  atoms  to  be  in  such  and  such 
proximity, — bring  them  precisely  so  close  to  each 
other  and  stay  them  with  specido  force  from 
becoming  closer,  under  penalty  of  dissolution. 

One  head  of  Construction,  then,  may  be  taken 
to  comprise  the  cases  in  which  material  is  kept 
in  place  throughout,  by  the  mere  value  of  its 
natural  cohesion,  or  by  artidcial  union, — cement, 
clamps,  trenails,  &o.,  that  can  make  portioas 
that  were  separated  originally,  to  remain  united 
with  an  equivalence  to  natural  homogeneity. 
Tiiere  would  be  convenience  in  regarding  any 
mass  with  these  characteristics,  whatever  its 
magnitude  and  form,  as  comprised  in  the  con- 
structional dednitiun  of  a beam.  In  either  oase 
and  in  all  cases,  building  material, — material, — 
that  rests  upon  other  below,  is  exerting  power 
that  tends  to  crush,  however  this  result  may  be 
perfectly  countervailed  and  neutralised.  If  and 
BO  far  as  it  occupies  a place  otherwise  than  in 
virtue  of  the  support  of  material  below  it,  a 
beam, — a natural  or  artidcial,  a simple  or  com- 
posite rigid  mass, — has  power  forthwith  as  a 
lever  or  a wedge  which,  unless  countervailed, 
must  operate  destructively.  So  a cornice-stone 
inserted  in  a wall  may  have  its  weight  so  distri- 
buted that,  while  it  ever  tends  to  crush  the 
courses  below  it,  it  may  act  as  a lever  on  the 
bLcking  course  above  it  also,  or  may  by  its  own 
weight  itself  break  short  off. 

A free  vonssoir  uncemonted,  or  so  loaded  that 
cement  gives  way,  acts  as  a wedge  j technically, 
by  the  agreed  dednicion,  it  is  a beam  in  peculiar 
position,  and,  as  a beam,  tends  to  crush  material 
in  contact  with  it  in  vertical  lines  from  the 
various  points  of  its  sloping  sides;  but  the  00m- 
podition  of  vertical  and  lateral  resistance  to  this 
power  in  varied  proportion,  gives  to  it  a resultant 
direction  more  or  less  oblique, — produces  Thrust. 
Crushing  power,  though  couveniently  dis- 
tinguished with  reference  to  attendant  oircum- 
stauces,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  thrust 
Like  that,  it  is  a composite  power,  as  being 
something  more  than  simple  push  or  simple 
pull,— driving  or  dragging, — so  far  as  these, 
indeed,  ever  can  occur  absolutely  simple.  When 
a block  of  freestone  is  crushed,  each  grain  of 
the  stone  becomes  a wedge  acting  vertically  and 
laterally  on  its  neighbours,  overoomiog  molecular 
cohesion  iu  one  direction  and  repulsion  iu  the 
other.  It  is  therefore  against  forms  of  disruptive 
leverage  that  act  by  steady  compression  or  strain, 
singly  or  combined, — only  exceptionally  by  per- 
cussive impact, ^that  Construction  ever  finds 
itself  matched : Leverage,  simple  Crushing 
power,  Thrust  simple,  or  compounded  as 
Torsion  or  twisting  power,  are  expressions  of 
modes  of  displacing  agency,  that  it  is  ever  under 
obligation,  and  vigilant  to  countervail. 

Crushing  by  proper  weight  of  materials  them- 
selves,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  primary  enemy 
of  construction ; to  be  met  by  distribution  of 

materials  eelecteJ  for  strength  and  weight, by 

such  oonfinement  of  weaker  parts  that  tnove- 
ment  shall  be  impossible, — and  by  merciful  sub- 
jection to  weight  aud  pressure. 

Leverage  is  either  oarefally  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity ol  mischief  by  accurate  adjustment  of 
equilibrium,  or  it  is  safely  defied  by  a distribution 
of  weight  that  keeps  the  strain  inactive. 

Thrasb,  if  admitted  a possibility  of  it  must 
tw,  IS  countervailed  by  increased  strength  in 
the  part  that  is  exposed  and  otherwise  liable  to 
displacement,  as  by  buttress  applied  to  wall  or 
by  a weighting  pinnacle,— ^ondits  additrobur,— 
Upon  buttress.  Otherwise,  the  activity  of  thrust 
is  precluded  by  so  looking  in  the  parts  that  but 
for  this  would  thrust,  that  they  cannot  even 
move  among  themselves.  It  is  better  still  if  the 
possibility  of  thrust  can  be  precluded  altogether, 
for,  if  once  awakened,  it  is  a force  for  mis- 
chievousness  that  never  sleeps  thereofeer.  Thus, 
if  the  vousHoirs  of  an  arch  are  so  strong  and  so 
strongly  connected  that  they  are  incapable  of 
sliding  on  each  other, — will  cot  separate  by  their 
own  weight,  or  any  that  they  are  subject  to  have. 


placed  upon  them,  they  have  no  living  thrnst, — ' 
they  become  dead  weight ; and  an  arch  so  firmly 
composed  is  equivalent  to  a single  perforated 
block, — a simple  beam  of  definition. 

Utterly  abrogated,  however,  as  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  thrust  in  suoh  a oase  may  be,  the 
very  form  of  arch  will  nevertheless  suggest,  by 
association,  its  existence;  aud,  as  a mere  sug- 
gestion, this  has  to  be  taken  into  aocounb,  aud 
has  most  important  consequences  when  the  arch 
comes  to  be  treated  and  treated  of,  artisti- 
cally. As  repose  is  banished  by  mere  appear- 
ance  of  bopheaviness,  however  false  suoh  appear- 
ance may  be  to  the  fact,  in  the  same  way  it 
departs  as  certainly  from  us  when  concemplatiug 
certain  forms,  unless  there  is  iutimation  apparent 
of  the  constant  presence  of  a counter  and  con- 
serving power.  Architectural  Construction  that 
pretends  to  be  artistic  has  the  double  responsi- 
bilities that  were  incumbent  on  Cmsar’s  wife, — 
but  there  fulfilled  imperfectly, — must  be  not 
more  exempt  from  real  lapse  than  from  faintest 
possibility  of  suspicion. 

In  such  cases  the  most  delicate  intimations  of 
the  presence  of  a power  of  the  desiderated 
tendency  may  be  quite  as  satisfying,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  graceful,  than  coarser  demon- 
stratioa.  Even  when  bnttresses  are  not  more 
numerous  or  more  massive  than  the  security  of 
the  coustruction  fairly  requires,  their  services 
are  often  by  no  means  accepted  with  grateful 
welcome  when  exhibited  so  broadly.  We  have 
' to  reconcile  ourselves  too  often  to  tolerate  them 
as  publishing  somewhat  ungracefully  a discredit- 
able weakness  in  what  they  ostentatiously  sup- 
port, or  encumbering  with  clumsy  help,  when 
not  nnder  suspicion  of  clustering  over  officiously 
where  they  are  scarcely  wanted  at  all.  Not  so 
built  the  architect  of  the  spire  of  Salisbury. 

The  value  of  cusps  in  Gothic  foliation,  as  of 
fluting  in  Greek  columns,  depends  on  the  inti- 
mation, delicate  as  the  lighter  accents  that 
decide  the  true  feeling  of  a spoken  sentence,  of 
power  that  is  present  of  a kind  reqnired  and 
just  in  excess,  however  latent,  of  what  absolutely 
suffices,  to  draw  together  what  might  seem  liable 
to  be  strained  apart, — to  stiffen  completely  what 
were  completely  useless  if  less  than  completely 
rigid. 

I When  Art  shall  take  op  the  treatment  of  an 
Iron  Order  with  a feeling  that  is  worthy  of  the 
last  developments  of  iron  construction,  we  may 
hope  to  see  forms  that  do  well  enough,  whence- 
soever borrowed,  to  supply  space  and  shelter 
at  lowest  contract  cost,  only  above  all  most  ex- 
peditiously, superseded  by  newly  imvginedand 
specifically  appropriate  expressions. 

It  is  an  exercise  for  Taste  in  its  highest  re- 
finement, to  determine  how  far  Construction 
shall  be  patent  both  iu  exteriors  and  interiors. 
These  are  problems  of  proportionate  adjustment 
for  which  theory  can  provide  no  nnmerical  laws 
of  gnidance.  When  all  joints,  dependencies, 
and  artioulations  are  displayed  in  all  crudity, 
they  will  be  felt  as  commonplace,  and  resented 
as  obtrusive,  even  on  the  exterior  of  a building, 
and  much  more  so  within.  There  the  mind  is 
ever  well  content  that  the  very  occurrenoe  of  a 
notion  of  insecurity  as  possible,  whether  coun- 
tervailed or  not,  should  be  precluded  where  it 
may  be,  or  only  suggested  when  so  it  must  be, 
to  be  simultaneously  set  aside  by  visible 
assurance  that  it  has  been  provided  against 
with  a degree  of  ease  that  is  beat  warrant  for 
certainty.  On  such  a point  mistrnst  must  be 
at  rest ; but  it  is  more  absolutely  at  rest  when 
the  signs  of  aecuriiy  appear  to  present  them- 
selves casually  and  naturally  rather  than  at 
urgent  summons  j when  they  come  with  the 
demeanour  of  candid  witnesses  no  more  expect- 
ing to  be  doubted  than  disposed  to  resort  in  hot 
excitement  to  affidavit  and  vociferation. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Greek  kept  his  con- 
etruotive  joints  true  in  position,  and  then  seemed 
to  have  done  his  very  best  to  render  them  all  bat 
invisible,  and  yet  as  certainly  nob  invisible,  by 
p 'rfeotion  of  finish. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  beanty  of 
the  nude  figure  gains  sufficient  expression  of  the 
indispensable  healthiness  of  stability,  from  cer- 
tain palpable  betrayals  of  the  hard  bony  frame, 
which  yet  is  nowhere  in  sight,  and  scarcely  to  be 
positively  followed, — from  truthful  swellings  and 
sinkings  of  muscles  as  they  proceed  to  insertions 
that  are  ever  bidden,  and  by  conrses  that  are 
only  gradually  recognised  to  forthwith  rapidly 
escape  the  eye.  And  so  in  the  draped  figure  no 
lees,  the  flowing  and  responsive  folds  display  the 
spirit  and  action  of  the  form  below,  by  the  very 
envelopments  that  withdraw  its  details  from 
observation. 
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As  regards  interiors,  an  unveiled,  over-frank 
revelation  of  arohiteotural  anatomy  is  fairly  re- 
sented as  especially  offensive,  incongruons  ; and 
even  the  “ornamented  oonstmobion”  that  is 
urged  upon  us  from  time  to  time  as  fnlly  adequate 
relief,  at  best  only  replaces  the  better  efflore- 
scence of  construction  into  ornament ; is  crude 
iu  any  case,  and  always  apt  to  degenerate  hope- 
lessly into  mere  bedizened  coarseness.  But  this 
is  nob  the  [place  to  pursue  the  topic ; the  de- 
monstrator of  it  will  have  no  lack  of  snbjeots, — 
whether  the  bare  masonry  of  unrelieved  cathe- 
dra! walls,  the  exposed  rafters  of  roofs  aud  leau- 
tos,  or  marked  joints  of  vault-like  or  cellar-like 
public  offices. 

In  popular  phrase,  an  interior  so  neglected  or 
maltreated  looks  unfinished  or  unfurnished,  in- 
hospitable, rude.  The  first  neoesaities  of  life 
have  been  oared  for  even  ostentatiously ; the 
building  avonebes  itself  as  stable  and  weather- 
tight ; but  beyond  this  scarcely  recognises  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  frames  of  the  inmates, — aud 
as  to  their  associations  of  refined  delight,  either 
wantonly  insults  or  ignores  them  utterly. 

The  disturbing  actions  against  which  Cou- 
struction has  to  provide,  come  into  play  chiefly  in 
its  arrangements  for  the  support  of  heavy  and 
lofty  masses,  and  then  for  the  spanning  and 
covering  of  void  intervals.  The  first  of  these 
cases  is  met  exolusively,  except  so  far  as  dis- 
charging arches  are  more  or  less  uaefnlly  intro- 
duced, by  adjustments  of  materials  involving 
simple  down-press ; but  in  the  case  of  openings 
there  is  an  important  option,  and  these  may  be 
spanned  either  by  Trabeation,  by  employment  of 
a simple  or  of  a compound  beam  or  truss  sup- 
ported  at  the  ends,  and  requiring  only  to  be 
made  so  secure  from  sagging  as  to  exert  there  no 
■ leverage;  or,  secondly,  by  Arouation,  by  employ- 
ment of  vousaoirs  so  arranged  as  to  involve  a 
tendency,  a certain  liability,  to  thrust.  It  has 
been  by  preferential  employment  of  one  or  other 
of  these  arrangements  that  architecture  has 
assumed  its  most  distinctive  variations. 

Greek  architecture  is  conspicuoua  for  its  sim- 
[ plicity  and  parity  iu  this  sense  peonliarly,  that 
it  did  nob  admit  of  any  form  or  application  of 
the  arch, — never  recognised  its  use  or  even  exist- 
ence, and  may  not  even  have  been  aware  of  its 
possibility,  though  this  is  hard  to  believe. 

All  later  styles  that  either  admit  the  arch  ai 
all  or  resort  to  it  whenever  possible,  employ 
also  the  beam  concurrently,  as  the  principle  of 
all  coastrnocive  stability,  reliant  ultimately  of 
necessity  on  down-press.  By  farther  develop- 
ment the  arch  becomes  the  vault  and  then  the 
cove,  an  important  feature  in  the  great  basilicas, 
with  their  trabeative  roofs,  and  only  secondary 
minor  arobes ; and  then  the  cupola.  Santa 
Sophia  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  still  the 
only  building  of  importance  that  exhibits  the  full 
employment  of  beam,  arch,  vault,  cove,  and 
copola  in  conjunction. 

Somewhat  cognate  combinations  were  adopted 
in  the  intermediate  Romance  structures,  which 
in  more  than  one  direction  attainei  the  dignity 
of  specific  styles ; but  Gothic,  renouncing  cove 
and  cupola,  found  full  exercise  for  invention  in 
exhaustless  development  of  arch  and  vaulting. 
Greek  architecture  is  replete  with  traces  and 
traditions  of  framed  wooden  coustrnotion  ; that 
nevertheless  no  ineongrooueness  with  an  easeu- 
tially  stone  style  offends  us,  is  due  to  free  modi- 
fication, especially  by  changed  proportions. 
Gothic  architecture  threw  off  the  conditions  of 
its  antecedents  much  more  perfectly,  and  yet 
can  it  be  tracked  up  to  them  continuously,  step 
by  step. 

Let  thus  much,  then,  serve  as  general  intro- 
duction, along  with  notes  on  the  Value  of  Pro- 
portion in  Architecture,  and  Characteristics  of 
artistic  Composition,  to  closer  attention  to  the 
more  special  inquiries  indicated  as  in  view. 


THE  TUNNEL  THROUGH  THE  ALPS. 

I.v  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  Italian 
postal  arrangements,  the  worst  on  the  Continent 
(some  of  the  officials,  we  are  told,  can  scarcely 
read  writing),  our  correspondent’s  account  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  the  circamstances 
attending  the  opening  of  it,  reached  us  too  late 
for  our  last  number.  We  give  a portion  of  it  in 
our  present  issue,  though  it  reiterates  some  parti- 
culars already  before  the  public  : — 

The  train  of  twenty  - two  carriages  left 
Bardoneche  on  the  17ch  inst.,  at  10'30  a.m., 
arrived  at  Modane  at  11.  Raturning,  the  passage 
occupied  twenty  minutes. 

To  the  small  State  of  Piedmont  are  due  the 
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.ibiating  and  carrying  onfc  of  this  wonderful 
ork.  The  Italians,  especially  those  of  the 
arfch,  are  more  given  to  science  than  literature, 
he  Italian  mind  has  no  snparabundanoe  of 
aagination,  and  the  literature  of  the  present 
ly  abounds  in  translations  of  works  of  foreign 
ithors. 

In  1832,  Giuseppe  Medail,  of  Barlonbohe, 
rew  the  attention  of  Carlo  Alberto,  King  of 
ardinia,  to  the  great  advantages  that  would 
jorue  to  Italy  could  a tunnel  uniting  Savoy  and 
lodmont  be  constructed,  avoiding  the  precarious 
)ate  over  the  mountains,  so  often  impeded  by 
low  and  avalanches.  The  designs  then  pre- 
mted  by  Medail  to  the  king  have  been  adopted, 
ith  but  very  few  modifioations. 

After  much  patient  waiting,  and  patient  re- 
jodifyingof  plans  and  designs,  presenting  them 
) the  Otiamber  of  Commerce  and  Soienoe  at 
ihambery,  and  other  frnitless  attempts  to  im- 
ress  the  grandeur  of  his  scheme  on  men  in 
ower,  he  died,  without  a hope  that  the  great 
ork  would  be  carried  out.  Wi'h  pleasure  we 
innd  that  the  name  of  Medail  was  not  for- 
otten  when  the  names  of  the  great  workers  in 
16  scheme  were  recorded  at  the  banquet.  At 
ime  future  period,  when  the  financial  resources 
'ill  permit,  a monument  to  Medail,  the  prime 
riginator  of  the  grand  passage  of  the  Alps, 
'ould  find  a suitable  place  at  the  south  eutranoe 
f the  Frejus  tuunel,  as  would  that  of  Waghorn 
y the  canal  of  Suez.  However,  the  well- 
mdied  plans  of  Medail  bore  fruit  when  he  had 
eased  to  live.  In  ISIS,  the  Piedmontese 
rovernment  saw  the  great  advantages  that 
last  ensue  could  a railway  oommunioation  be 
irmed  between  Savoy  and  Genoa,  thus  intro- 
uoing  the  commerce  of  Prance  and  Austria 
lore  direct  thau  by  MarseilUa.  The  charge  of 
reparing  the  necessary  plans  was  confided  to 
ae  Belgian  engineer,  Mans  (who  then  held 
[le  direction  of  the  Genoa  railway^  joined  with 
.ngolo  Siamonda.  The  former  hid  already 
cqulred  European  fame  by  the  new  system  of 
jcomotion,  called  the  “ luolined  plane  of  Li^ga,” 
pplied  by  him  to  the  Ostend  Riihvay. 

Sismonda  was  reputed  as  the  greatest  geologist 
nd  mineralogist  of  his  day.  After  much  care- 
il  research  over  that  part  of  the  Alpine  range 
etween  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  Ginevro,  the  site 
test  suited  for  the  tunnel  was  found  to  be  that 
already  indicated  by  Medail,  and  was  adopted, 
viz.,  between  Bardonbehe  and  Modane.  In  1819 
k detailed  project  w.as  laid  before  the  Govern- 
nent.  In  it  the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  fixed  at 
L3,200  mbtres,  but  oommencing  on  the  south  side 
it  an  elevation  of  1,301  mbtres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

To  arrive  at  this  height,  Mans  intended 
utilising  his  plan  of  the  Liege  incline  plane. 

Then  the  excavation  of  a tunnel  of  such  length 
appeared  to  the  engineer  Mans  impracticable 
with  the  usual  methods  j both  time  and  expense 
were  against  it.  He  would  have  brought  into 
use  the  torrents  on  either  aide  for  the  motive 
power,  and  that  from  a fixed  maohine  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  The  political  dis- 
turbances of  '-18  and  ’19  obliterated  for  the  time 
all  thought  of  the  Belgian  engineer,  but  each 
year  came  more  prominently  forward  the  need 
of  carrying  out  the  great  enterprise,  and  the 
engineer  Banco  was  commanded  to  study  anew 
the  means  of  ercavatiog  the  projected  tunnel, 
and  his  results  were  accepted.  Ocher  men  of 
science  were  also  consulted.  The  greater  part 
recommended  the  shortening  of  the  passage, 
exposing  it,  however,  again,  by  its  elevation,  to 
the  insecurities  attendant  on  the  road  traversed. 
One  Piatto,  of  Milan,  suggested  boring  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  This  plan  was  rejected. 
Once  the  plan  concluded  that  the  road  must 
not  take  too  elevated  a range,  there  remained 
only  the  fact  that  through  the  bowels  of 
the  mountains  most  the  tunnel  be  bored,  and 
that  at  a great  depth. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1835,  were  patented  two 
inventions,  which  have  tended  to  lead,  with  tem- 
porary alterations,  to  the  present  result.  The 
perforating  machine  invented  by  Thomas  Bart- 
lett was  one  simply  moved  by  steam  power,  but 
without  means  of  providing  air  for  the  workmen. 
That  of  Colladon  was  a locomotive  impelled  by 
compressed  air-power,  whose  pistons  pnt  in 
motion  a series  of  tools  for  boriog  the  holes 
by  means  of  varied  mechanism;  bat  the  means 
of  regulating  the  air-power  on  the  dynamic 
pressure  so  that  the  pistons  should  be  avail- 
able to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  moved 
by  steam,  failed.  The  mirit  of  coupling 
these  two  inventions  and  adapting  them  to  the 
perforating  of  the  rocks  is  due  to  Grandia, 


Grattoni,  and  Sommeiller,  who  found  a mode  of 
compressing  the  air  and  regulating  the  necessary 
means  of  transmitting  the  accumulative  force  of 
the  air  to  a great  distance  in  order  to  serve  the 
doable  end  of  moving  the  machine  and  giving 
breathable  air  to  the  operatives. 

Aided  by  Cavour  and  Paleocapo,  the  consent 
from  Government  to  essay  the  new  method  was 
obtained,  and  an  experiment  made  with  the 
machine,  constructed  in  Belgian!,  on  the  rooks 
near  St.  Piero  d’ Arena,  in  April,  1857.  Foars 
were  entertained  that  the  further  the  tunnel  waH 
pierced  the  more  would  the  power  of  the  oom- 
pressed  air  fail,  bub  both  these,  and  those  that 
the  temperature  would  be  greatly  raised,  proved 
groundless  ; the  change,  even  at  the  distauoe  of 
6,500  metres,  more  than  half  through  the  tunnel, 
proving  ultimately  to  be  barely  peroaptiblo  by 
the  workmen.  Consequent  on  the  snooesa  of 
the  trial  oame  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
and  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1857,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  fired  the  first  mice,  thus  inaugurating 
the  great  work. 

Extreme  oare  ioimediatoly  was  taken  at  both 
ends  for  the  oonstruotion  of  roads,  canals  for  the 
deflection  of  the  water-courses,  powder  maga- 
ziues,  workshops,  dwellings  for  the  workmen, 
&c.,  and  all  with  such  celerity  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1857  the  actual  boring  of  the  tunnel 
could  be  begun.  In  January,  1861,  the  sides  of 
tbe  entrance  of  the  tunnel  were  oirefully  snp- 
perted ; the  machiue  for  perforating  could 
be  introduced.  Two  years  later  it  began  at  the 
other  end. 

Prom  that  date  it  might  be  said  that  the 
difficulciea  were  at  an  end.  Time  and  patient 
oontinuous  labour  alone  were  needed. 

The  blasting — for  all  has  been  done  with 
powder,  — followed  tbe  scientific  boring,  the 
clearing  the  debris,  the  propping  up  of  rocks  at 
parts  succeeded,  as  in  all  tunnelling. 

Prom  the  oommenoemenb  to  the  end,  ten 
years  of  ceaseless  labour  have  been  given. 
Oa  December  2Gbh,  1870,  a day  that  will  be  re- 
gistered with  pride  in  future  annals,  the  last 
barrier  fell  that  divided  tbe  important  and 
aoourately-designed  works  begun  at  each  end, 
and  Feenoh  and  Italian  workmen  greeted  oxch 
other  with  forvid  thankfulness.  Troubles  to  the 
north  clouded  the  joy,  but  the  great  labours  had 
ended  with  success,  and  wore  hailed  among 
themselves  as  propitious  omens  of  better  days. 

The  oessioQ  of  Savoy  to  France  had  induced 
an  International  Convention,  signed  in  June,  1863, 
by  which  France  undertook  to  pay  nineteen 
millions  of  francs  towards  the  expenses,  on  con- 
dition that  the  works  were  ended  within  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  oommencament.  If  finished 
before  twenty-five  years,  a premium  of  500,000 
francs  for  each  year  was  to  be  given.  If  before 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  a premium  of  600,000 
francs.  This  enabled  the  Government,  in  De- 
cember, 18G7,  to  make  a contract  with  tbe 
engineers,  Grattoni  and  Sommeiller,  for  finishing 
the  entire  work  before  the  end  of  1871,  at  the 
rate  of  4,617  franos  a metre.  The  whole  coat  o'" 
the  work  is  estimated  at  73,000,000  of  francs 
(3,000,0001.  sterling). 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  tbe 
tunnel  was  1,500  in  winter  and  2,000  in  summer. 
The  village  of  Bardoni^che,  of  formerly  1,000 
inhabitants,  had  its  numbers  increased  to  3,000 ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  at  Modane. 

Aooording  to  the  project  adopted,  the  gallery 
measures  12,220  metres.  The  tunnel  actual  has 
not  been  the  only  great  work  done.  Leaving 
Turin,  the  old  rail  goes  as  far  as  Bassoleno, 
when  the  train  for  Susa  continues  on  the  old 
route;  that  for  Bardoneche starts  for  a new  road 
about  40  kilometres  in  length,  and  is  divided  by 
twenty-six  tunnels  passed  before  reaching  Bar- 
donfeche. 

The  road  passes  the  vale  of  the  Dora  Kiparia 
four  times,  twice  the  torrents  of  Bardonfeche, 
onoe  the  Biver  Melezet,  besides  numbers  of 
torrents  and  rivulets.  The  difference  of  the 
level  between  the  point  of  departure  and  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  829  metres  ; the  medium 
incline  about  20 J metres  in  a thousand;  the 
maximum,  30. 

Hard  compact  rook  has  been  cub  through, — 
on  the  Savoy  side  quartz  in  great  quantities  ; 
roads  were  supported  with  gigantic  masonry; 
bridges  made  over  torrents  and  precipices.  All 
obstacles  have  been  surmounted. 

The  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  6 50 
mfetres  to  the  top  of  arch,  is  found  to  be  1291'50 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  on  the  south 
side  or  the  north,  1158  96;  at  tbe  culminating 
point,  1294'59.  About  360  metres  are  hori- 
zontal. The  greatest  incline  is  on  tbe  south  side. 


As  was  remarked  at  the  banquet,  two  great 
suns  are  shining  through  this  new  opening, — 
that  of  the  sourh  in  increasing  splendour;  that 
of  the  nrTfch  only  dimmed  by  temporary  mis- 
fortunes; by  it  may  commerce  and  peaceable 
relations  produce  for  ever  a fraternal  unity 
between  the  two  nations. 


THE  DUMB  SHAFTS 
IN  THE  METBOPOLITAN  SEWERS. 

Sir, — The  dumb-sewer  shafts  you  allude  to  in 
the  Builder  of  last  weak  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Westminster  districts,  as  well  as  in  other  metro- 
politan Hewer  distriots,  at  the  intersections  of 
streets,  and  also  between  these  points  at  about 
100  yards  apart.  They  are  covered  with  iron 
plates  or  stones.  Formerly  the  deposit  in  the 
sewers  was  removed  by  lifting  it  through  these 
shafts  to  the  surface,  and  then  carting  it  away. 
While  I was  surveyor  I put  ventilating  grates 
over  a few  of  them,  and  laid  pipes  from  some 
into  the  nearest  gullies,  but  there  are  a vast 
number  without  any  ventilation  wha'ever.  Every 
one  of  them  oontains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
emitted  from  the  sewage,  as  well  as  coal  gas 
escaped  from  the  gas-pipes.  There  are,  or  were, 
books  in  tho  Metropolitan  Sewers  Office  giving 
tbe  situation  of  these  dumb-sewer  abates,  by 
reference  to  which  they  may  easily  be  found  by 
measureineat  on  the  surface.  J-  P- 


CROYDON  CHURCH;  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.* 

OuK  parish  ohurohes  being  the  jiint  property 
and  inheritance  of  the  p iriahioners,  it  follows  that 
the  great  bulk  of  Bntons,  exclusive  of  those  in 
our  modern  manufacturing  towns,  have  shares 
in  ancient  struoturos  that  are  as  interesting  in 
an  arohmjlogical  point  of  view,  as  the  mighty 
oastle  or  the  pleasant  “ house”  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lord  of  tbe  manor.  In  the  great  clusters 
of  modem  industry,  the  eburohes  are  chiefly 
new,  for  they  have  been  erected  einoe  the  con- 
fiai  of  population  has  called  for  more  acoommo- 
dation  for  public  worship  than  that  which  the 
one  fabric  placed  there  in  old  time  could  afford. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  sgrioultaral 
and  pastoral,  John  Bull  and  Jack  Robinson  are 
in  possession  of  venerable  struebures,  frequented 
by  their  forefathers,  in  Tudor,  Lancastrian,  and 
Plantagenet  days.  Many  a parish  church,  in- 
deed, as  we  needly  scarcely  say,  now  standing, 
was  built  only  a few  years  after  William  the 
Conqueror’s  assumption  ; and,  here  and  there, 
in  quiet  nooks,  is  still  to  be  found  a massy, 
hoary  edifice,  with  sturdy  low  arches  and  thick 
ripe  walls,  that  was  erected  a century  or  more 
before  that  donghfcy  Norman  so  much  as  oooed 
or  crowed  in  hia  mother's  arms.  To  these 
hallowed  still  places,  in  every  ^aeration  smee 
they  wore  built.  Dame  Bull,  scniling  and  proud, 
has  brought  her  little  ones  to  be  baptized,  and 
sweet  mistress  Robinson  has  oome,  with  pretty 
blushes,  to  be  married.  To  say  nothing,  there- 
fore, of  the  fact  that  it  was  beneath  the  shadows 
of  their  walls,  and  sometimes  within  them,  that 
they  buried  their  dead,  the  family  history  of 
parishioners  must  be  allowed  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  their  parish  ohurohes,  After 
a little  more  diffusion  of  archaeological  know- 
ledge, indeed,  we  may  expect  an  intense  appre- 
ciation of  those  items  of  our  mutual  inheritance  ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  a deep  unavailing  re- 
gret that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  of  them. 
All  those  poreons  who  have  in  any  way  assisted 
in  the  preservation  of  their  parish  churches,  or 
of  their  records  and  monuments,  or  have  in  in- 
atanoes  of  demolition  or  confla^ation  per- 
petuated their  remembrance  by  illustrations, 
will  be  held  in  good  memory. 

With  this  slight  preface  we  ore  about  to  men- 
tion a work  which  seems  likely  to  bring  its 
author  the  recognition  we  predicate  for  those 
who  render  the  services  we  have  enumerated 
above.  It  is  a history  of  Croydon  Church,  by 
Mr.  J.  Corbet  Anderson,  who,  with  his  own 
pencil,  has  enriched  it  with  abont  a hundred 
illnsfcrations,  showing  the  general  appearance, 
monuments,  and  other  details  of  his  subject. 
Croydon  Chnroh,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
destroied  by  fire,  one  stormy  night  in  January, 
1867.  As  the  flames  darted  and  leaped  upwards, 
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snowflakes  whirled  and  fluttered  and  faltered ' 
downwards,  and,  what  with  the  rage  of  the  fire 
and  the  impediments  to  sncconr  canaed  bj  the 
frost,  the  stractnre  was  completely  gntted.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts, 
thei'efore.  The  illuminated  title-page  of  the 
first  portion  sets  out  that  it  contains  “Mona- 
menbs  and  Antiquities  of  the  old  Parish  Chnroh 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Croydon,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  which  was  destroyed  by  Fire, 
January  5th,  1867 and  another  illuminated 
title-page  announces  that  the  second  section 
relates  to  The  Pariah  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Croydon,  Surrey,  as  it  was  Sebuilt 
during  the  years  1867-9,  after  the  Designs  of 
G.  G-lbert  Scott,  K.A.”  Both  parts  are  executed 
in  a meritorions  manner.  And  as  the  subject  is 
good,  the  result  is  an  agreeable  as  well  as  useful 
book. 

Crojdon  Church  possesses  the  interest  of  close 
neighbonrhood  to  Croydon  Palace,  one  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
and  within  its  walls  have  been  interred  several 
of  these  prelates.  Bishops,  too,  have  been 
consecrated  in  it.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  espe- 
cially, consecrated  several  bishops  in  it,  among 
whom  was  Myles  Coverdale,  D.D.,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible.  These  facts  are  duly  dwelc  npon 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  For  800  years,  he  tells  ns, 
this  was  the  only  Episcopal  church  at  Croydon ; 
but  the  increase  of  the  popnlation  has  been  so 
great  and  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  deemed 
expedient  to  form  eleven  additional  districts  oat 
of  the  original  parish,  and  eleven  new  churches 
have  been  built  in  them,  since  1827.  Thinking 
of  this  twelve-fold  increase  and  the  prosperity 
it  denotes,  it  seems  almost  like  turning  over  a 
bundle  of  hay  to  look  for  a needle  to  go  back  to 
those  early  days  when  the  first  Christian  fabric 
was  reared  in  the  secluded  and  wooded  valley, 
or  dene,  wo  now  call  Croydon.  Bat  that  there 
was  snob  a structure  in  the  dene  in  Saxon  times 
is  indicated  by  the  signatnre  of  “ Elfsie,  the 
priest  of  Croydon,”  to  the  will  of  Byrhtrio  and 
Elfdwithe  made  in  the  year  960.  There  were  no 
traces  of  Saxon  work  to  be  discovered  in  the 
bnilding,  even  before  the  fire ; but  after  the  great 
conflagration,  when  portions  of  the  walls  fell  and 
others  were  polled  down,  a great  many  fragments 
of  Norman  work  were  found  built  up  in  later 
masonry.  We  may  thus  conolnde  that  the  first 
ohnrch  was  built  of  timber,  and  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings  by  a 
stone  building.  This  was  in  its  tarn  taken  down  to 
make  way.Baoceasively.for  thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth-century  work.  Three  times,  it  was 
seen,  on  examination  after  the  fire,  had  the  old 
walls  been  pierced  for  lights,  the  last  being  in  the 
Perpendicular  period.  lu  Domesday  Book  there 
is  an  entry  of  a church  and  a mill  at  Croydon  j 
bub  the  chief  remains  left  bare  by  the  fire  and 
the  subsequent  stripping  off  of  all  plaster-work 
are  those  of  an  Early  English  building.  Tbns, 
Mr.  Anderson  thinks,  the  church  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  which  was  probably  only  the  nsnal 
chancel  and  nave,  must  have  been  extended  in 
the  Early  English  period  to  nearly  the  full  size 
of  the  large  Perpendicular  edifice  recently 
destroyed ; and  ic  was  the  Early  English 
masonry,  always  excellent,  that  had  baen  thrice 
pierced.  Externally,  however,  the  strnoture 
that  perished  in  1867  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a handsome  Perpendicnlar  edifice.  In 
the  present  restoration,  this  fact  has  been  handed 
down,  and  Croydon  Church  once  more  presents 
the  appearance  of  a costly  Perpendicular  build- 
ing. By  the  aid  of  a small  map,  we  are  shown 
its  position  with  reference  to  its  ancient  approach 
through  Jennett-lane,  now  closed;  its  proximity 
to  the  ancient  quadrangular  court  of  the  archi- 
episoopal  palace  and  the  vicarage;  and  its 
insularity  by  means  of  brooks  and  ponds.  In 
the  gardens  of  the  palace  were  many  fish-ponds. 
Most  of  these  courses  and  pools  have  now,  how- 
ever, disappeared. 

The  ancient  church  consisted  of  a nave,  with 
north  and  sonth  aisles  and  north  and  sonth 
porches  ; a chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles 
and  a sacristy;  and  a tower,  five  stages  in 
height,  at  the  west  end.  There  was  a west 
doorway  in  the  tower,  which  was  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  “ the 
especial  repairer”  of  the  fabric,  according  to 
Stowe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  over  it  was  a broad  mullioned  window.  At 
the  east  end  was  a large  six-light  window, 
divided  into  two  stages  by  a transom,  with 
tracery  in  the  heading.  Among  other  lights, 
those  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  aisles  were 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Thearcjdeaof  the 
nave  consisted  of  five  arches ; and  those  of  the 


chancel  of  two.  The  arches  were  moulded,  and 
the  columns  clustered. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  were  two 
handsome  marble  tombs,  with  recumbent  effi- 
gies, one  being  that  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the 
other  that  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  Near  them 
was  a smaller  monument,  with  a kneeling  effigy 
bo  the  memory  of  Michael  Murgatroid,  who  died  in 
160S.  Eastwards  of  these,  in  the  chancel,  were 
the  fine  saroophagas  and  effigy 'of  Archbishop 
Grindall.  Illustrations  of  all  of  these  are  given, 
for,  fortunately,  Mr.  Anderson  made  accurate 
and  minute  drawings  of  them  twelve  years 
before  the  fire.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
was  the  tomb  of  “ Maister  Henrie  Mill,  citezen 
and  grocer  of  London  famons  cittie,  alderman 
and  sometyme  shreve,”  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
who  wag  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  “ the 
blessing  of  tbe  Lorde,”  said  the  long  epitaph. 
There  were  two  arched  recesses,  divided  and 
flanked  by  Corinthian  columns  in  this  monn- 
menb:  in  the  one  knelt  the  worthy  alderman 
and  on  the  other  his  wife,  and  these  effigies 
being  of  stone,  suffered  less  than  the  marble 
ones  mentioned  above;  bat  they  were  taken 
down  after  the  fire.  In  the  north  chancel  aisle 
was  the  grave  of  John  Singleton  Copley.  Here 
was  also  a Tudor  monnment,  on  which  were  re- 
presented in  alto-relievo  the  figures  of  a man 
with  four  sons  of  graduated  sizes  kneeling  behind 
him,  and  of  a woman  with  five  daughters,  with 
a similar  difference  in  their  stature,  kneeling 
behind  her.  On  the  tomb  was  the  date  1568. 
Below  was  an  inscription  which  stated  that  Sir 
Nicholas  Herons  was  buried  there.  In  this 
same  aisle,  a startling  contrast  to  these  stiff 
effigies,  with  their  starched  ruffs  and  prim  robes, 
was  a monument  by  Plaxman,  in  which  the 
angel,  with  soft  drooping  wings,  was  stooping 
serenely  over  the  form  of  a beautiful  female  in 
transparent  drapery,  and  with  both  hands 
touching  her  outstretched  arms  to  assist  her 
ascent  to  the  regions  of  light.  This  piece  of 
sculpture  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Bowling,  who  died  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
her  age.  It  was  completely  shattered  in  the 
fire.  Close  by  was  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Ephraim  Stannus,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Military  Seminary  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  at  Addisoombe;  and  nearer  still 
laid  the  remains  of  Lewis  Nockalla  Cottinghara, 
the  architect.  On  the  floor  were  several  brasses 
and  slabs.  Antiquaries,  time  after  time,  came 
and  robbed  them  and  read  them,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  old  monuments  figured  in  their  portly 
publications.  Many  of  the  brasses  were  torn 
oat,  leaving  only  their  indents.  This  was  the 
case  on  the  Warbam  monument,  where  there 
were  formerly  brasses  representing  a knight  and 
his  lady,  nob  on  the  floor,  however,  but  on  the 
back  of  the  deep  recess  over  an  altar  tomb. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  sketched  many  of  these. 
There  were  stones  with  indents  for  brasses  close 
to  this  inscription,  and  two  perfect  brasses,  one 
showing  Sylvester  Gabriel,  a priest,  who  died  in 
1515,  and  the  other  a knight  and  bis  lady,  with 
their  coats  of  arms,  and  nine  children.  On  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  too,  were  several  brasses  of  a 
later  period.  One  represented  a comely  young 
woman  robed  in  a long  tunic,  which  opened  in 
front  to  show  the  rich  skirt  of  a garment  below. 
On  her  head  was  a high-orowned  hat,  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  up  over  her  ears,  and  round 
her  neck  was  a plaited  rnff.  This  was  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  John  Kynge  and  Clemence 
his  wife,  who  was  married  to  the  vicar,  Samuel 
Ffynohe,  bore  him  five  children,  and  died,  at  the 
ago  of  twenty-one,  in  November,  1589.  There 
was  another  brass  of  a lady  in  a high-orowned 
hat,  ruff,  and  peaked  bodice,  close  by;  but  both 
of  these,  with  four  others,  we  are  grieved  to  read 
in  Mr.  Anderson’s  pages,  were  stolen  by  the 
workmen  employed  in  improvements  and  repairs 
made  in  1859.  Besides  brasses  representing 
fignres  there  were  others  charged  only  with 
quaint  epitaphs.  Most  of  the  monuments,  it 
will  be  seen,  belonged,  like  the  ornamentation 
of  the  edifice,  to  the  Perpendicular  period. 
When  the  church  was  cleaned  in  1844  a dis- 
temper painting  was  discovered  ; and  when  the 
gallery,  built  in  171-4,  was  removed  in  1857, 
another  painting,  representing  St.  George  slaying 
the  dragon,  was  found  on  the  same  wall.  These 
are  delineated. 

The  registerwaa  commenced  immediately  after 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  issued  an  injunction 
to  the  effect  that  entries  of  births,  or  baptisms, 
marriages,  deaths,  or  burials,  should  be  made  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  in  1538.  The  head- 
ingg  of  each  division  in  the  register  are  written 
with  many  cramped  flourishes  and  puzzling 


abbreviations,  in  Latin,  by  the  curate,  Thomas 
Sowdley.  The  first  baptism  entered  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1538.  It  was  that  of 
John  Butler.  Mr.  Anderson  gives  a sketch  of 
the  font,  which  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  fire, 
so  it  is  easy  for  us  to  realise  the  ceremony.  It 
was  new  in  those  days,  of  an  octagonal  form, 
with  a quatrefoit  in  each  of  its  panelled  sides. 
In  the  centre  of  one  quatrefoil  was  a rose;  in 
the  next,  a grotesque  face  ; and  so  on,  alter- 
nately. The  first  marriage  entered  was  that  of 
Loye  Balle  and  Alyoe  Oortys.  This  took  place 
a month  before  tbe  baptism  of  John  Butler.  We 
may  picture  the  little  cluster  of  wedding  gnests 
standing  before  the  altar,  the  dames  in  high- 
crowned  hats  and  ruffs  and  tnnics,  ooquettishly 
worn  open  to  show  the  embroidered  under- 
garments, as  Elizabeth  Ffynohe  wore  hers ; the 
bridegroom  in  a doublet,  with  a cloak  over  it,  by 
reason  of  tbe  November  weather,  a raff  too, 
bows  npon  hia  shoes,  and  perhaps  at  his  gartered 
knees.  For,  as  we  have  said,  most  of  the  effigies 
on  the  nnmerons  monuments  belong  to  this 
time,  and  they  give  us  all  these  particulars  of 
costume.  There  are  several  interesting  notices 
in  this  early  register.  One  states  that  " from 
the  11th  to  the  18th  Angust,  1603,”  the  year 
after  that  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

“ 3054  persons  died  of  the  PJagne  in  London 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  and  that  many  died  in 
the  highways,  neare  about  the  Cibie;”  and  “ from 
the  25th  of  Angust  to  the  lab  of  September 
3,385  persons  died.”  The  deaths  of  five  persons 
are  recorded  who  lived  to  be  centenarians.  Only 
one  of  these  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  other  four  occurred  in  the  eighteenth.  Four  i 
of  them  were  women.  Mr.  Anderson  gives  the  , 
entries  relating  to  the  burials  of  .most  of  the  : 
persons  to  whom  monuments  were  erected  in  the  : 
ohnrch.  Some  of  the  great  frosts  were  also  • 
registered.  In  December,  1607,  it  was  written,—  ■ 
" The  greatest  ffrost  began  ye  ixth  day  of  this  i 
month.  Ended  on  Candlemas  Eve.”  Against 
the  date  1614-15,  February  12tb,  there  occurs, — ■ 
“ This  was  the  day  of  the  terrible  snowe,  and  the  i 
Sooday  foUowioge  a greater."  On  the  Slat  of  > 
March,  1722,  a note  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
six  men  were  executed  that  day  at  Thornton  i 
Heath. 

In  the  followiug  year,  in  April,  another  entry  ; 
records  tbe  execution  of  four  more  at  the  same  < 
place.  Iq  March,  17-49,  Robert  Saxby  was  i 
“ robed  and  murdred  ” at  the  end  of  Breach- 
lane ; and  in  the  following  August,  “ James  • 
Cooper,  a highwayman,  was  executed  on  a gibbet  t 
in  Smithden  Bottom,  and  there  hanged  in  i 
chains,”  for  the  misdeed.  There  are  seven  i 
entries  showing  the  burials  of  seven  archbishops.  . 
Moat  of  these  died  at  their  palace  close  by.  Two  ) 
of  them,  however,  were  brought  from  Lambeth  i 
for  burial  at  Croydon.  In  1596  the  death  of  i 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  ! 
Q-ieen  Elizabeth  when  dying,  and  afterwards  s 
crowned  her  suooeasor  and  his  qneen,  is  thus  f 
recorded  : — “ John  Whitgifte,  Archbishop  of  i' 
Canterbnrie,  deoeaased  at  Lambith,  on  Wednes-  i 
day,  at  viiij  of  the  olooke  in  the  eveninge,  beinge  e 
the  laste  day  of  February.  And  wag  brought  f 
the  day  followinge  in  the  eveninge  to  Croydon.  ; 
And  was  burled  the  morninge  followinge  by  two  ? 
of  the  olooke  in  the  chappell  where  his  pore  e 
people  doe  usnallie  sitte.  His  ffanerall  was  ?' 
kept  at  Croydon  the  xxvlj'**  day  of  Marche  s' 
followinge.  Anno  Dni.  16(34.  Anno  Regni  dni  i! 
nri  Regis  Jacoli  Secundo."*  Archbishop  Wake  d 
likewise  died  at  Lambeth,  and  was  brought  to 
Croydon  for  burial.  Tbe  record  adds, — " And  ). 
hia  lady,  which  was  buried  at  Lambeth  the  April,  ll 
1731,  was  taken  up  and  brought  to  Croydon  the  i 
next  day,  and  pub  in  the  vault  with  him.”  But  I! 
we  must  now  turn  from  the  old  church,  and  those  tj 
who  worshipped  in  it,  to  the  new.  I 

Mr.  Anderson  relates  that  the  fire  that  swept  t 
so  much  of  the  past  away  was  caused  by  the  4 
heating  of  the  flue  of  a stove  which  was  con-  il 
ducted  too  near  to  the  woodwork  of  the  roof: — •’ 
“ There  was  only  a briok,  set  edgeways,  in  an  i* 
ordinary  amount  of  lime  mortar,  between  the  ' 
flue-pipe  and  the  wooden  upright  that  rested  on  i 
the  corbel.  Between  the  dry  timber  and  the  i 
iron  pipe  the  space  did  not  exceed  6 in.”  This  i 
being  the  case,  it  only  required  a better  fire  than  i 
usual  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  was  ultimately  li 
done.  On  the  cold  January  day  in  question  the  ii 
stove  was  seen  to  be  red  hot ; and  about  eleven  : 
o’clock  at  night  a small  flame  was  observed  : 
curling  along  the  principal  and  tie-beam  that  5 


* Whitgift’s  Granimar  School,  Croydon,  bnilt  by  funds 

accruing  from  a bequest  of  the  Archbishop,  was  recently  t| 
illustrated  in  our  pages  (see  p,  016,  ante). 
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?pere  so  dangerously  close  to  the  floe.  The 
rolunteer  Fire  Brigade  was  called  immediately; 
jat  no  one  remembered  to  tell  the  tnrncook  to 
;urn  on  the  water.  Thirty -five  minates  elapsed 
>efore  water  was  obtained,  and  then  it  was  too 
ate.  The  roof  fell  in  at  half-past  eleven.  A 
louth-easterly  gale  was  blowing,  and  falling 
IDOTV  mingled  with  the  sparks  in  a most  dazzling 
nanner.  By  half-past  twelve  only  the  outer 
ihell,  and  that  terribly  scathed,  and  the  ahat- 
lered  arcades,  were  standing. 

As  soon  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  so,  the  vicar, 
vho  had  previously  employed  Mr.  Scott  to  put 
;he  church  in  order,  called  a meeting  ; the  result 
)f  which  was  that  the  same  architect  was  in- 
fracted to  rebuild  the  edifice.  And  here  oom- 
nencea  the  second  portion  of  Mr.  Anderson’s 
jhronicle.  In  November,  in  the  same  year,  the 
work  of  reconatrnotion  began.  The  old  flint 
walls  were  recaaed  aa  far  as  they  went,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eaat  end,  which  was  extended 
L8  ft.  to  give  greater  size  to  the  fabric. 

The  ancient  south  porch,  with  the  chamber 
)ver  it,  was  retained  j and  the  carcass  of  the 
iower  was  also  used  in  the  new  structure.  The 
tower  is  29  ft.  square,  and  100  ft.  high  to  the 
parapet.  Tho  pinnacles  give  it  a height  of  121  ft. 
fhe  south  porch  mentioned  measures  12  ft.  6 in. 
?y  11  ft.  6 in.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  91  ft.  6 in. ; 
;he  width,  32  fc.  6 in. ; the  height  to  the  ridge, 
inside,  53  ft.  6 in.  The  chancel  is  56  ft.  long ; 
thus,  with  the  tower,  giving  a total  length  of 
176  ft.  Those  who  enter  the  church  by  the 
western  doorway  gaze  upon  a fine  viata.  There 
is  an  arcade  of  six  lofty  arches  on  either  side  of 
the  nave.  In  the  chancel  are  two  more  arches, 
supported  on  red  marble  piers,  making  eight,  on 
either  hand,  in  all.  Over  the  arcades  of  the 
nave  are  six  clearstory  lights.  And,  higher  still, 
pass  and  repass  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Angels 
are  carved  on  the  corbels  bearing  the  upright 
principals ; and  rich  tracery  is  inserted  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  tiebearos  and  braces.  A hand- 
some carved  oak  pnlpit  on  a scnlptured  stone 
base  stands  at  the  north-eastern  respond  of  the 
nave.  Near  the  south-eastern  pier  is  the  read- 
bg-desk  ; and  between  the  two,  upon  a marble 
foundation,  is  placed  the  ancient  brass  eagle, 
Eortunately  snatched  from  the  burning.  The 
chancel  roof,  which  is  wagon-shaped,  is  panelled 
and  moulded.  At  the  base  of  each  inter- 
mediate rib  stands  an  angel,  erect  j and  the 
principals,  as  in  the  nave,  are  supported  by 
wrbels,  each  of  which  bears  the  half-length 
Bgure  of  an  angel.  The  east  window  has 
seven  lights  divided  into  two  stages  by  an 
smbattled  transom.  As  the  eye  follows  the 
Brooping,  wing-like  curves  of  the  tracery  in  the 
heading,  the  thought  of  Flaxman’s  angel  comes 
to  mind,  and  we  grieve  that  it  has  perished. 
This  window,  like  others  in  the  fabric,  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  Below  it  is  a oolonred 
alabaster  reredos.  That  nothing  may  be  want- 
ing, there  are  handsomely  carved  sedilia  on 
the  south  side,  aoredence-table,and  oaken  stalls 
with  carved  finials.  Nearly  every  detail  we  have 
mentioned  is  figured  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the 
names  of  the  artists  and  manufacturers  furniahed 
by  him.  The  cost  of  this  restoration,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  chancel,  the  warming  apparatus, 
gas-pipes  and  fittings,  organ,  bells,  clock  and 
chimes,  fnrnitare,  commandment  tablels,  with 
the  necessary  legal  expenses  and  insaranoes, 
amounted  to  30,000L  No  accident  occurred 
daring  the  progress  of  the  works.  A high  wind 
broke  off  the  principal  boughs  of  a great  elm 
which  grew  before  the  tower;  bat  no  injury  of 
more  consequence  cast  a gloom  over  the  prospe- 
rous progress  of  the  task. 

We  are  enabled  to  reproduce,  as  examples  of 
tho  illustrations,  Mr.  Anderson’s  sketches  of  the 
pulpit,*  a corbel,  and  a gargoyle. 

At  length,  January  5th,  1870,  exactly  three 
years  after  the  disastrous  fire,  the  new  church 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
About  sixty  clergymen  were  present,  and  a large 
Congregation.  Before  the  service  commenced, 
the  vicar,  attended  by  the  churchwardens, 
ascended  the  tower,  to  be  present  when  the 
new  clock  was  formally  started,  and  the  hour 
struck  for  the  first  time.  After  the  service,  a 
peal  was  rung  upon  the  new  bells.  With  a 
record  of  tho  first  evening  service,  held  on  the 
same  day,  when  the  ohnrch  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, Mr.  Anderson’s  labours  came  to  a close, 
We  have  given  but  an  outline  of  the  interesting 
history  his  book  contains;  but,  doubtless,  we 
have  said  enongh  to  recommend  it  to  many  of 
onr  readers. 


* See  p.  7 
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THE  INSANITARY  STATE  OE  SUNDER- 
LAND ; AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  present  year  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  inhabitanfea  of  Sonderland..  Last  year, 
Snnderland  waa  the  envied  of  towns  from  the 
lowness  of  her  death-rate  from  all  caasea  j the 
registrar’s  retnrns  showing  it  to  be  about  16 
deaths  in  each  1,000  persons  living,  per  annum  j 
yet  the  destroyer  was  near  at  hand,  and  the 
current  year  had  but  well  set  in  ere  he  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  $mallpox.  The  first  attack, 
commencing  early  in  February,  gradually  spread 
in  every  direotiou,  covering  almost  the  whole 
town,  althoogh  isolated  parts  appear  to  have 
entirely  escaped,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  before  closing  this  article. 

The  borongh  of  Sunderland  comprises,  in  its 
population  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  area  of 
2,784  acres,  the  parishes  of  Old  Sunderland, 
Bishop  Wearmonth,  Monk  Wearmonth,  New 
Hendon,  and  others.  In  a few  years  the  autho- 
rities have  spent  considerable  sums  in  improve- 
ments; still  much  remains  to  be  done  towards 
remedying  the  present  insanitary  state  of  the 
whole  place,  without  any  exceptions  that  we 
could  observe.  83,0001.  appear  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  public  sewering,  exclusive  of  35,000i. 
paid  by  private  persons.  Jluch  has  been  done 
in  flagging  and  paving ; many  of  the  main 
tboronghfares  are  highly  creditable  in  this  re- 
spect ; an  outlay  of  64,000i.  has  been  incurred 
by  these  works,  independently  of  other  sums 
charged  the  owners  of  property.  A large  addi- 
tional sum  has  also  been  borrowed,  to  more 
thoronghly  complete  the  good  work  already 
done.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  dnty  to  write  in 
severe  terms  of  condemnation  upon  the  general 
sanitary  arrangements. 

A perambolation  in  almost  every  direction 
reveals  the  fact  of  very  deficient  scavenging 
organisation.  Many  streets, — and  not  the  older 
ones  alone, — are  simply  disgraceful,  the  channels 
often  resembling  open  sewers ; indeed,  it  seemed 
to  US  that  there  was  occasional  evidence  of  as 
mneh  sewage  above  as  below  ground. 

Warren-street,  with  others,  was  disgusting:  the 
gutters  were  strewed  with  animal  and  vegetable 
garbage,  and  were  flooded  with  soapsuds  and 
slops,  amongst  which  could  often  be  discerned  the 
beads  and  entrails  of  herrings  and  mackerel.  In 
warm,  sunny  weather,  such  refnae  mast  add 
much  to  the  redundancy  of  foul  smells  already 
characteristic  of  many  parts. 

Money  is  being  spent  by  the  Council  in  clear- 
ing away  the  worst  of  the  many  human  rookeries 
adjacent  to  the  High-street,  and  ventilating 
the  localities  by  opening  out  breathing-spaces, 
although  many  must  remain  for  years  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  the  aspect  and  sweetness  of  narrow 
lanes  and  courts  require  to  be  improved  by  a 
wholesome  scavenging,  with  proper  attention  to 
the  necessaries  and  backyards,  in  too  many  of 
which  we  noted  heaps  of  dirt  and  garbage,  and 
infringements  of  the  most  necessary  of  hygienic 
laws. 

The  epidemic  has  made  havoc  in  these  over- 
crowded courts  and  alleys,  from  five  to  tea  oases 
of  small-pox  in  a single  house  being  no  uncom- 
mon thing.  Some  blame  is  attached  to  the 
corporation  for  pulling  down  so  muoh  property 
without  providing  other  abodes  : hundreds  from 
sheer  necessity  have  bean  driven  to  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  and  narrow  lanes  to  cram  the 
already  overcrowded  dwellings  at  enhanced 
rents. 

In  Sunderland  parish  the  epidemic  was  so  rife 
that  the  mortality  of  some  weeks  ran  as  high  as 
123  per  1,000.  Sunderland  is  essentially  a 
midden  town,  the  proportion  of  w.os.  being  less 
than  one-fourth.  From  personal  observation  we 
should  say  muoh  leas. 

It  is,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  out  of  several 
hundred  houses  examined,  not  one  of  the  ueoes- 
saries  or  “netties,”  as  they  are  termed,  was 
drained.  All  emitted  the  usual  smell  of  de- 
composing  human  ordure  and  rotting  garbage, 
and  in  oonfiued  localities,  on  murky,  moist 
nights,  the  stench  is  quite  unbearable,  from 
the  confined  nature  of  yards;  many  of  these 
necessaries  are  within  a few  feet  of  the  bouse 
windows  and  doors.  The  majority  examined 
were  in  a more  or  leas  fluid  state.  Owing  to  this 
condition,  a foul  smell  pervades  the  whole  town, 
in  every  direction,  the  intenaicy  being  one  of 
degree  dependent  upon  local  oircumataucea.  In 
this  respect  our  evidence  is  at  variance  with 
that  lately  given  by  a worthy  alderman,  who  is 
represented  as  saying  that  it  is  a frequent  re- 
mark  of  visitors  to  the  town  upon  the  entire 
absence  of  sewage  smell.  We  can  only  say  that 


the  nose  confirms  what  the  eye  detects,  that  the 
filth  and  abominations  everywhere  are  felt  and 
seen,  and  that  the  odours  are  in  keeping  with 
the  conditions  from  which  they  arise.  And  it 
would  be  odd  if  it  were  not  so. 

Surely  the  sanitary  anthority  of  Sunderland 
knows  that  undrained  privies,  whose  contents 
are  in  a semifluid  state,  are  a much  greater 
nuisance  than  when  in  a dry  condition  ; that 
greater  contamination  to  the  atmosphere 
occurs  through  rapid  decomposition,  arising 
from  the  humidity  of  the  foul  matter,  although 
comparatively  inactive  in  a dry  form,  as  easily 
ensured  by  proper  drainage  at  the  base.  It  was 
a common  thing  to  note  that  the  foul,  watery 
matter  oosed  through  the  brickwork  of  the 
walls,  saturating  the  yards  and  lanes  with 
abominable  filth.  We  fear  this  is  a too  common 
occurrence  in  this  as  well  as  other  northern 
towns  to  be  much  notici=d,  for  many  persons 
remarked  to  us,  “ But  what’s  the  harm  ?"  A 
tendency  to  aggravate  the  accumulation  in 
middens  arises  from  the  imperfect  arrangements 
for  disposing  of  their  contents;  each  house- 
holder removes  his  own  by  promiscous  or  ohanoe 
carters,  at  a cost  to  himself  of  Is.  for  each  load. 

Thus  there  becomes  a tendency  on  the  one 
part  to  accumulate  filth  because  of  the  cost 
attendent  upon  removal,  and,  on  the  other  part, 
a disposition  to  get  rid  of  the  load  at  the  nearest 
possible  spot, — fur  the  manure  is  not  much 
appreciated  by  neighbouring  agriculturists, — 
without  regard  to  locality  or  to  any  evils  that 
may  hereafter  arise  from  the  act : that  some  of  it, 
at  any  rate,  is  deposited  in  the  most  improper 
places,  we  know  of  our  own  knowledge, — the 
sites  of  future  houses  ! 

Sunderland  ought  to  know  that  this  matter  of 
the  disposal  of  a town’s  refuse  is  of  great  sani- 
tary importance,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the  oom- 
munity,  and  it  can  only  be  effectually  performed 
by  a proper  and  an  adequate  staff  under  skilled 
direotion ; it  cannot  be  done  in  the  present  hap- 
hazard manner,  and  the  cost  should  be  borne 
out  of  the  public  rates.  Above  all  other  con- 
siderations, there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
places  of  disposal  beiog  the  right  ones,  as  cannot 
now  be  said. 

On  visiting  New  Hendon,  we  found  that  the 
little  Back  is  crossed  by  an  embankment  some 
•10  ft.  in  height,  known  as  “Noble’s  Bank.’’ 
Now,  this  bank  appears  to  be  composed  essen- 
tially of  refuse  of  many  kinds, — furnace  slag, 
cinders  and  ashes,  sweepings  of  roads  and 
gutters,  and  contents  of  middens  ! The  foul 
nature  of  the  composition  is  disclosed  by  the 
condition  of  the  water  drained  from  the  mass, 
and  collected  at  the  toe  of  the  slope  resting  upon 
impervious  clay,  giving  off  countless  babbles  of 
gas,  and  the  whole  water  seems  to  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  sewage  in  a concentrated  form. 
The  smell  from  this  mass  is  unbearable  at  certain 
times,  spreading  far  and  wide,  the  inhabitants 
round  about  for  a considerable  distance  speak- 
ing of  the  nuisance  in  no  measured  terms  of  dis- 
approbation. 

A similar  bank  is  in  course  of  formation  a few 
hundred  yards  higher  up  the  stream,  and  of 
similar  materials. 

As  to  the  human  filth  deposited  here,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  tenants  adjacent,  and 
the  positive  evidence  of  the  foul  water  at  the 
base  of  the  stuff.  The  street  scavengings  we 
personally  saw  tipped  here  by  the  corporate 
carts.  The  nuisance  and  danger  from  this  per- 
nicious act  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent, for  there  is  no  question  that  in  a few  years 
the  whole  site  will  be  built  over;  indeed, 
many  of  the  houses  now  erected  on  each  side  of 
the  stream  are  upon  made  ground  of  similar 
character.  Let  us  hope  that  a Higher  Power  will 
have  mercy  upon  those  who  dwell  upon  such  filth, 
for  the  authorities  have  none  ! 

Eobiason-street,  close  at  hand,  consisting  of 
fairly-built  houses,  let  at  251.  or  301.  a year,  and 
occupied  by  well-to-do  tenants,  presented  an 
appearance  such  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  any 
town,  however  well  managed  in  other  respects. 
The  street  is  of  considerable  length,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  flagged ; but  of  road  there  is 
none;  just  the  ordinary  black  ashy  formation 
with  patches  of  clayey  material ; and  it  was  a 
curious  sight  in  the  midst  of  summer  to  witness 
a struggling  horse  tugging  at  an  inextricable 
builder’s  cart  with  the  wheels  sunk  a full  foot 
into  the  mire,  with  half  a dozen  passing  pedes- 
trians vainly  aiding  with  their  strength!  But 
such  we  saw. 

A much  more  serious  matter  is  the  want  of 
sewers  hereabouts.  This  street  has  two  names  ; 
the  one  side  is  Robinson-street,  and  the  opposite 


side  is  Herrington-street.  Now  parallel  with 
these  runs  Ward-street,  and.  between  them  a lane, 
for  convenience  of  the  back  premises  : to  neither 
of  these  two  streets  thus  back  to  back  is  there 
any  sewerage  whatever  ! The  necessaries  were 
for  the  most  part  filled  with  the  naual  semi-fluid 
contents,  and  the  smell  emanating  from  them  is 
much  easier  conceived  than  described.  It  waa 
plainly  perceptible  along  the  new  Hendon  rond 
at  some  distance  ; and,  by  tracing  the  stench,  w© 
discovered  its  origin.  The  household  slops,  with 
the  wash-house  and  scullery  water,  are  throwtt 
down  usually  into  the  yards,  and  thence 
into  the  lane,  the  whole  place  being  in  aflood  j 
indeed,  many  of  the  yard  doorways  have 
miniature  dams  thrown  abreast  of  them,  and 
with  stepping-stones  leading  to  the  drier  ground  i 
into  the  lane.  Many  of  the  privies  leak,  thue 
imparting  a zest  to  the  water  from  the  houses,  i 
Opposite  the  worst  of  those  places,  new  houses- 
of  a well-to-do  type  are  in  process  of  erection,  i 
and  the  whole  soil — for  it  is  here  virgin  soil — ia 
saturated  with  this  filth ; the  foundations  of  the  > 
buildings  are  cloyed.  The  primitive  mode  of  > 
utilising  this  local  sewage  is  unique,  and  worth  I 
placing  on  record. 

The  Irish  labourers,  at  the  construction  of ) 
the  new  buildings  close  at  hand,  have  sunk 
small  wells,  into  which  some  portion  of  the  said  i 
sewage  finds  its  way, — chiefly,  however,  from  the  i 
surface,  for  clay  lies  below. 

Now,  the  stinking  water — for  we  smelt  it — is  I 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  dwellings  for ) 
mortar  and  plaster,  for  damping  bricks,  and  ' 
other  uses! — it  appeared  to  be  the  only  watery' 
we  conld  not  discover  traces  of  any  other  supply. : 
No  doubt  this  novel  application,  of  waste  pro* ) 
ducts  will,  indue  season,  bear  fruit  in  the  shape 
of  ample  crops  of  sickaess  in  the  unfortunat©' 
families  who  may  chance  to  live  here  ! Notwith-  s 
standing  the  evils  of  this  ill-flavoured  locality^: 
not  a single  case  of  the  prevalent  smallpox  : 
epidemic  has  occurred,  yet  there  was  plenty  close  .i 
by.  We  will  refer  to  this  again,  and  offer  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly. 

The  sewers  of  the  town,  judging  from  thei, 
contour  of  the  ground,  must  have,  for  then 
greater  part,  excellent  fall.  They  are  discharged! 
into  the  tidal  Wear  or  the  sea,  the  water  within  i 
them  and  the  pressure  constantly  varying  with' 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  not  satis- 
factory ; writing  from  our  own  inspection,  theroi 
is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  it.  Certainlyl 
whole  districts  have  not  a single  outlet  but  thati 
due  to  improper  leakage.  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,1 
from  the  Home  Office,  very  properly  refused  thai 
authorities  his  certifica'ie  lately  for  borrowing! 
powers,  until  he  had  a guarantee  that  proper? 
ventilation  would  be  provided  ; aud  we  hope,  for; 
the  town’s  sake,  that  he  will  see  the  guarantee? 
performed ; for,  notwithstanding  the  teatiraonyi 
of  the  sanitary  and  other  committees  and  of  the; 
corporate  officers,  that  every  part  of  the  town? 
was  sewer  ventilated  by  means  of  drop-spouts,! 
we  are  bound  to  state,  that  after  examining: 
numerous  districts,  and  making  many  inquiries,? 
we  only  found  evidence  of  the  fact  in  one  single 
street,  where  there  were  either  two  or  threec 
such  ventilators.  Moreover,  several  practical, 
builders  of  the  town  stated  to  us,  they  ha4 
never  seen  such  things,  nor  even  heard  of  theny 
and  were  surprised  at  the  question.  It  oughti 
not  to  be  omitted  mention,  that  according  toi 
iaformatiOQ  from  a member  of  the  sanitary 
council,  the  town  sewers  have  capital  ventila- 
tion, by  means  of  six  chimney-stacks,  into  which 
branches  have  been  run.  We  saw  the  statement 
in  a ludiorous  light.  Conceive,  if  you  please/ 
half  a dozen  chimneys,  indiscriminately  selected/ 
doing  duty  for  many  miles  of  public  sewers  on: 
an  area  of  close  upon  3,000  acres  ! 

The  pernicious  effects  of  non-ventilation  to 
sewers  cannot  be  too  well  known  nor  too  strongly; 
denounced,  and  wherever  sewers  open  into  tidal 
waters  the  evils  are  aggravated.  Gases  foul  and 
dangerous  will  generate  within  the  sewers,  and 
if  exits  for  the  gas  do  not  exist  at  the  summitt 
of  each,  will  find  a way  into  tho  houses,  oafc<^ 
honses,  or  yards,  and  of  this  there  is  no  doabb)' 
whatever.  .j 

Not  alone  the  sewer  gases  may  enter  thesefl 
improper  places  for  their  recaption,  bat  what  iejl 
of  greater  oonaequence  and  danger,  also  thea 
oontagium  ofany  communicable  disease  that  may  ^ 
happen  to  be  rife  in  any  part  of  the  town  where-*! 
soever,  provided  there  is  a connexion  with  th<L 
sewers  of  each  locality. 

We  examined  the  houses  of  a great  many 
families  wherein  small-pox  either  had  been  o. 
then  was  prevalent,  and  even  on  a cursory  in 
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gpection  grave  sanitary  defects  were  seen  in 
most  of  them. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dwellings 
examined  the  slops  are  conveyed  to  a drain  in 
the  yard,  so  that  contact  with  the  sewer  is  broken 
from  the  outside.  Nevertheless,  a sewage  smell 
was  perceptible,  and  in  some  instances  in  a 
marked  degree,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the 
houses  looked  into.  More  especially  was  the 
odour  discernible  in  rooms  not  so  frequently 
opened,  in  cupboards  and  small  closets  under 
the  stairs,  and  similar  close  places.  Numbers  of 
the  occupants  were  unaware  of  any  foul  smells, 
oxoepting  at  times,  particularly  after  rain; 
others,  again,  stoutly  denied  the  preseuoe  of  foul 
odours,  although  when  pressed,  and  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  locality  of  the  noxious  smell,  they 
admitted  theydidao  times  perceivesuoh,more8oia 
the  morning,  when  the  househad  bean  shut  up,  and 
the  windows  and  doors  kept  closed;  others,  again, 
were  loud  in  complaints  of  foul  odonrs,  arising 
they  did  not  always  know  whence,  but  appa- 
rently from  under  the  floors  and  passages.  We 
will  give  a few  extracts  from  oar  note-book,  of 
memoranda  jotted  down  on  the  spot,  and 
eelected  promiaonouBly  from  a considerable  num- 
ber,— probably  several  liuudreds. 

“Tower-street,  No.  29.  Five  small-pox  oases 
here.  All  bat  infant  vaccinated.  Children  under 
five  years  old.  One  death.  Foul  smells  per- 
ceptible in  the  house.  Tcuinta  do  not  generally 
complain  of  it.  Yard  drain  good.  Not  much 
smell  from  privy,  which  has  not  been  cleansed 
and  disinfected.” 

“No  28.  One  slight  case.  No  apparent  defects 
in  the  house,  but  the  same  obaracteristio  sewage 
smell  is  obvious.  The  same  in  washhouse.  The 
yard  has  a foul  privy,  smelling  fearfnlly.” 

“ No.  27.  Wife  died  of  small-por.  Had  com- 
plained of  the  terrible  stench  from  Noble’s  Bank. 
Necessary  very  foul.” 

From  this  house  wo  had  information  that  a 
person  opened  a mattress  upon  this  bank  whereon 
a small-pox  patient  had  been  laid  ; that  a num- 
ber of  children  had  rolled  amongst  the  straw, 
afterwards  suffering  from  the  same  complaint. 
We  are  unable  to  confirm  this. 

“No.  7.  Four  cases,  aged  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  years.  All  vaccinated.  Becovery  un- 
certain. Privy  quite  full,  and  the  stench  cansed 
a retching.  The  fluid  percolates  into  the  yard 
through  the  brick  wall.” 

“ Norman-street,  No.  37.  Here  one  child  died. 
The  ground-floor  front  room  smells  powerfully. 
In  it  the  child  slept  and  sickened.  Twenty-two 
persons  live  in  the  eight  rooms.  Moat  of  the 
bouses  in  this  street  have  had  cases  of  small-pox. 
It  is  situated  in  the  outskirts,  near  to  the  sea 
and  fields,  and  on  elevated  ground.  All  the 
tenants  complained  of  smells.  Many  of  the 
bouses  are  filthy,  with  foul  yards  and  stinking 
privies.” 

In  No.  46  (five  oases,  with  one  death),  the 
cmoll  in  this  building  is  quite  sickening. 

“ No.  47.  Stench  again  overpowering,  of  which 
complaints  are  made.” 

“ No.  27  has  eight  cases  and  one  death,  all 
vaccinated.  Twenty-four  inmates  reside  in  the 
eight  rooms.  Water  from  privy  fiowa  over  its 
floor.  Drain  stopped,  and  yard  filthy.  No.  19 
has  one  case.  No.  20  has  two  cases.  Great 
complaints  are  here  made  of  the  foul  smells  in 
the  house.  Stench  of  privy  is  very  strong. 
Several  of  the  drains  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
broken,  emitting  gas.  No.  12  has  one  case. 
Tenant  states  that  at  times  the  smells  make  her 
•quite  sick.  Another  tenant  in  this  house  com- 
plains of  a terrible  smell  arising  from  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  room.  No.  7 has  one  case. 
Again  are  complaints  of  smells  from  the  floors  ; 
it  is  stated  that  a pair  of  boots  placed  under  the 
bed  becomes  covered  with  green  mould  in  a 
Couple  of  nights ! The  whole  place  ia  foal  and 
etinking.” 

^ Brobinsoa-terrace,  close  by,  in  a capital  posi- 
tion, dry,  airy,  and  fronting  the  meadows  and 
fiea,  is  worse  in  some  respects  than  the  cases 
just  quoted;  and  the  complaints  of  disagreeable 
Bmells  within  the  houses  are  more  general,  and 
cf  violent  headaches  and  lassitude  in  a morning, 
which  disappear  in  the  open  air. 

Many  oases  of  small-pox  have  occurred  here- 
abouts. TheParade, occupying  a capital  site,  has 
many  small-pox  cases,  and  the  most  insanitary 
state  prevails. 

Going  from  honse  to  house  in  various  localities 
of  the  town,  we  found  all  presenting  the  typical 
foulness  of — privies  and  gaseous  escapes  within 
the  houses — what  we  should  term  “ the  Sunder- 
land odour,”  for  it  differs  from  the  noxious  smell  j 
■of  other  towns  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  ] 


The  number  of  sufferers  said  to  have  been 
vaccinated  will  surprise  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, believe  in  its  efficacy.  We  should  re- 
quire further  proof  that  it  was  as  stated,  before 
reasoning  on  it.  Even  here,  however,  vaccina- 
tion is  seen  to  be,  if  not  a prophylactic  against 
attack,  in  a great  measure  a preventive  of 
death.  Ic  is  asserted  that  something  like  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  this  borough  have 
been  vaccinated,  and  that  85  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cases  of  small-pox  are  vaccinated  ones. 
The  relative  death-rate  appears  to  have  been 
about  5 per  cent,  in  the  vaccinated  patients,  but 
60  per  cent,  in  those  not  vaccinated. 

These  figures  must  be  taken  as  approximate, 
and  the  final  relations  may  differ  from  them:  at 
the  same  time  the  medical  officer  conours  as  to 
their  general  accuracy. 

As  comparatively  few  houses  had  sinks  or 
traps  within-doors,  we  wore  puzzled  bo  account 
for  the  presence  of  so  much  sewer  effluvium,  until 
a builder,  who  erected  some  of  this  property, 
let  us  into  the  secret,  incidentally,  on  being  in- 
terrogated upon  the  provision  against  damp.  It 
appears  that  a special  pipe-drain  is  usually  laid 
down  parallel  with  the  buildings,  just  under 
their  front,  and  that  a branch  is  provided  fi-r  each 
house  running  under  the  floors  (there  are  no 
cellars),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  any  sub- 
soil moioture  from  the  foundations. 

At  the  termination  of  each  main  drain  before 
connexion  with  the  sewer,  a syphon  pipe  is 
supposed  to  out  off  aerial  connexion  between  the 
two.  Vain  delusion ! 

Here  then,  if  this  be  correct,  would  seem  to  be 
ample  provision  for  the  general  diffusion  of  an 
epidemic;  indeed,  for  this  purpose  nothing 
could  be  more  ingenions.  Conceive  the  whole 
sewers  of  a large  town,  the  tidal  waters  flowing 
up  them  twice  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  empty- 
ing their  gaseous  contents  under  the  floors  of 
the  houses  of  the  unsuapeoting  inhabitants  ! 

No  wonder  that  the  waterman’s  boots  seen 
under  one  of  the  beds  had  turned  of  a mouldy 
green,  and  that  sick  headaches  are  constant. 
Here  is  ample  text  for  a warning  that  should  nob 
be  disregarded.  Evidence  shows  that  a town  in 
even  the  most  insanitary  condition  may  for  a 
time  escape  the  oonseqnenoss  of  infringement  of 
nature’s  laws  ; but  the  penalty  is  fully  imposed, 
and  amply  paid  directly  an  enemy  appears. 

In  the  absence  of  sewers,  and,  therefore, 
sewage  gas,  in  the  houses  of  the  abominable 
localities  first  referred  to,  such  as  Horrington- 
atreet,  may  lie  the  secret  of  their  escape  from 
present  attack,  and  the  explanation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts.  The  severity  of  attack 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  the  Parade, 
Bobiusoti-berrace,  with  the  others  around  its 
whole  circumference,  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  j 
to  their  occupying  positions  at  the  termini  of 
the  sewer  systems,  where  oocurs  the  largest 
concentration  of  gases,  and  only  their  naturally 
healthy  and  elevated  sites,  with  general  openness 
of  country,  have  saved  them  from  even  a more 
terrible  fate  than  has  befallen  them. 


THE  RUSSIAN  “BANYA,”  OR 
VAPOUR  BATH. 

The  Russians  are  great  lovers  of  vapour-baths, 
and  both  the  capitals  contain  a great  number 
of  these  establishments,  affording  generally  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  proprietors,  who 
often  amass  considerable  fortunes.  Not  only 
the  capitals,  but  the  towns  of  the  interior,  are 
provided  with  this  desideratum  in  the  economy 
of  the  every-day  life  of  a Russian  ; and  in  every 
village  the  bath-houee  "banya”  forms  part  of 
the  peasants’  establishment,  althoagh,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  rude  and  primitive,  both  in 
structure  and  arrangement,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same.  On  Saturday  evening,  or  on  the  eve 
of  a great  church  festival,  an  unusual  movement 
may  be  seen,  particularly  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Russian  towns, — whole  companies  of 
soldiers,  troops  of  meobanics  and  labourers, 
whole  families,  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
eagerly  traversing  the  streets,  with  towels  under 
their  arms,  containing  their  “change”  of  linen, 
while  in  one  hand  they  carry  the  “ vaynik,”  a 
bunch  of  birch-twigs,  the  nse  of  which  will  pre- 
sently appear.  They  are  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  bath.  This  propensity  for  bathing,  or 
rather  washing,  among  the  lower  classes  of 
Russians,  ia  an  anomaly.  Daring  the  summer 
months  the  rivers  also  swarm  with  bathers.  It 
ia  DO  exaggeration  to  say  that  their  habits  are  of 
the  dirtiest,  both  as  regards  their  persons  and 
their  domestic  affairs ; yet  they  will  repair  regu- 


larly to  the  bath.  These  periodical  ablutions 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  more  as  the  result 
of  a confirmed  habit,  acquired  from  infancy,  the 
sensual  enjoyment  which  it  affords,  and  also,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  curative  properties 
which  the  bath  is  supposed  to  possess.  Tooth- 
ache, rhenmatism,  catarrh,  and  more  complicated 
adments,  are  all  treated  with  the  bath, — in  fact, 
it  is  still  looked  upon  almost  as  a panacea  for 
all  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to  by  a great  bulk 
of  the  Russian  people. 

The  Hosaian  bath,  in  its  arrangements,  may 
be  regarded  as  a modification  of  what  is  termed 
a Turkish  bath  in  this  couctry.  In  the  capital 
of  St.  Petersburg  they  consist  of  a spacious 
public  dressing-room,  where  the  attendants  take 
charge  of  the  clothes,  which  are  ticketed,  and 
placed,  under  oorrespoudiog  cambers,  into  large 
pigeon-holes,  made  for  that  purpose.  This  room 
ia  more  or  leas  elaborate  for  the  middle  class  of 
babhors,  who  pay  about  6d.  entrance.  The  floor 
is  generally  covered  with  matting,  the  coaches 
upholstered  with  Amerioan  leather  or  Uireohb 
velvet,  which,  with  the  looking-glasses  that 
decorate  the  walls,  oonsbitute  the  furniture  of 
this  department,  where  shaving  is  also  practised. 
The  next  apartment  is  what  ia  termed  the 
“ milnaya,”  lavatory,  or  cold  bath,  which  is  only 
BO  comparatively  speaking  to  the  following  one, 
which  ia  the  “ hot  bath.”  These  chambers  have 
boarded  floors,  the  walla  being  wainscoted  ; but 
the  lighting  is  bad,  as  a rule.  The  former  apart- 
ment is  generally  the  largest,  is  lofty,  and  will 
contain  no  less  than  from  60  to  100  people, 
including  the  washers,  who  receive  an  extra 
gratuity,  the  latter  performing  the  opera- 
tions of  shampooing  much  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  practised  in  the  Turkish  baths  in 
this  country,  the  friction,  or  rather  washing, 
being  effected  by  means  of  a large  bast-wisp  and 
a lather  of  soap  and  bob  water,  the  patient  being 
the  while  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  a wide 
beuoh,  the  bead  resting  upon  a small  inclined 
plane  of  wood. 

All  the  aooesBories  are  of  wood,  the  benches 
fixed  around  the  apartment  and  the  pipkins  for 
bolding  the  water,  hob  and  cold,  which  is  sup- 
lied  ad  libitum  from  a system  of  brass  tape, 
generally  arranged  in  a circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  bath-room.  The  “ douche  ” ia  also  to  be  found 
here  as  well  as  the  ordinary  dipping-bath.  The 
next  apartment  constitutes  the  “ hot  bath.”  This 
is  uanally  much  smaller  than  the  former  one, 
nob  so  lofty,  and  ia  the  vapour  bath  properly 
speaking,  and  which  the  bather  enters  after  the 
operation  of  a thorough  scouring  with  the  bast- 
wisp  has  been  effected.  Its  arrangements  con- 
sist of  benches  and  a raised  platform  conatrncted 
near  one  of  the  walls,  about  8 ft.  high,  formed 
I of  steps  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a sitting, 
standing,  or  reclining  posture.  These  steps, 
from  three  to  four  in  number,  represent  gradu- 
ated degrees  of  temperature,  the  top  of  the 
platform  being  the  hottest.  In  one  of  the 
corners  of  this  chamber  is  the  oven  or  stove 
filled  with  boulder  stones,  which  are  kept  red 
hob,  water  being  now  and  then  thrown  upon 
them  to  generate  the  steam.  The  temperature 
maintained  in  this  apartment  is  generally  about 
90’  to  125“  Fahrenheit.  The  '■  hot  bath,”  it 
should  bo  remarked,  is  the  resort  only  of  the 
thorough  bath-goer.  Here  he  lies  on  the  plat- 
form alternately  on  his  back  and  stomach, 
inhaling  the  heated  and  transparent  steam  in  a 
balf-gaaeoua  state,  hia  skin  glowing  a crimson 
red  with  the  perspiration  running  down  in 
streams.  The  Rnssians  call  this  operation 
steaming  themselves,  and  indeed  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  being  co  jkod  by  steam  that  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  lover  of  the  hot  bath  under* 
goes  yet  another  operation, — that  of  whipping 
himself  or  being  whipped  with  the  “ vaynik,” 
which  consists  of  birch  twigs  with  the  leaves  on 
tied  together  into  a bunch,  and  forming  a sort  of 
whisk,  about  2-1  in.  long.  The  operation  of 
whipping,  which  ia  the  invariable  aooompani- 
menc  of  the  steaming  process,  is  effected  by 
dipping  the  “vaynik”  into  cold  water  and 
slightly  beating  the  body  with  it,  producing  a 
violent  stinging  sensation  that  seems  to  pene- 
trate to  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones.  This 
produoes  increased  transpiration. 

We  have  been  describing  a public  bath  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  conducted  on 
decidedly  primitive  and  communistic  principles, 
for  the  costume  of  nature,  in  which_  we  so 
entirely  resemble  each  other,  ia  that  which  pre- 
vails in  this  class  of  baths.  The  department  for 
the  women  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  Laths  for  the  lower  classes  a similar 
arrangement  is  introduced,  only  everything  is  of 
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a rougher  deEcriptioo.  The  payment  to  these 
baths  is  about  2d.,  English  money.  For  those 
who  can  a£Ford  to  pay  an  extra  price, — from  Ss. 
to  Ss., — there  are  private  baths,  the  miniatnre  of 
those  described  above.  These  are  more  elegant 
establishments  (on  the  same  premises),  where 
everything, — antechamber,  dressing-rooms,  and 
baths  are  perfect  in  their  kind. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Eassian  vapour-bath 
is  a very  ancient  institution.  In  olden  times 
nearly  every  large  house  or  establishment  bad 
its  own  bath;  besides  there  existed  for  the 
common  people  the  so-called  Czar  s baths,  where 
a small  charge  was  made  for  the  use  of  them. 
These  baths  at  one  time  formed  all  over  the 
empire  one  of  the  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Czars.  According  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Koto- 
shikhin,  a great  authority  on  Kusaian  ancient 
manners  and  customs,  the  amount  of  2,000 
roubles  was  yearly  received  by  the  Czar’s 
treasury  from  the  baths  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Konyonehenny  Palace  alone.  The  public 
baths  were  generally  heated  once  and  some- 
times twice  a week.  During  the  hot  sum- 
mer  months  it  was  forbidden  to  heat  them, 
for  fear  of  accidents  by  fire ; exceptions  were, 
however,  made  by  the  voyevodas  or  governors  of 
provinces  for  invalids  and  women  who  resorted 
to  the  bath  to  bo  confined.  In  olden  times,  Mr. 
Eotoshikbin  further  relates,  these  baths  were 
usually  visited  after  dinner,  no  one  fearing  any 
dangerous  consequences,  although  the  heat 
was  next  to  unbearable.  On  the  floor  and 
benches  hay  wos  usnally  strewn,  and  covered 
with  linen  cloth.  In  these  days  a Russian 
would  lie  down  in  the  scalding  steam,  and 
order  himself  to  be  well  beaten  with  the 
“ vaynik  ; ” he  would  then  run  onb  into  the  open 
air,  and  in  summer  time  throw  himself  into  the 
lake  or  river  on  which  these  baths  were  generally 
situated,  or,  in  winter  time,  roll  himself  in  the 
snow  or  poor  pailfuls  of  water  iced  over  his  body 
in  the  hardest  frost  (this  is  constantly  done  now, 
even  by  the  peasantry  in  the  villages).  Every 
one  going  to  the  bath  always  underwent  the  pro- 
cess of  being  steamed,  — that  was  the  universal 
custom.  The  public  baths  had  two  departments, 
one  for  males,  the  other  for  females,  divided 
only  by  a slight  partition,  but  the  entrance  was 
general  for  both  sexes  ; and  the  men  and  women 
going  in  and  coming  out  by  the  same  door  were 
wont  without  any  sort  of  embarrassment  to  pass 
the  compliment  of  the  day  to  each  other,  or 
stand  chatting  together,  the  only  covering 
assumed  for  the  occasion  being  the  “vaynik” 
before  mentioned.  In  still  more  ancient  times, 
Mr.  Kotoshikhin  says,  it  was  the  custom  for  men 
and  women  to  bathe  together,  and  even  monks 
and  nuns  nsed  to  wash  and  undergo  the  process 
of  steaming  in  each  other’s  company. 

It  is  related  that  at  a later  period  the 
foreigners  residing  at  Moscow  had  also  adopted 
the  Russian  bath,  but  with  several  improvements, 
so  as  to  have  acquired  some  celebrity.  Instead 
of  the  bare  benches  they  introduced  mattresses 
filled  with  sweet-scented  herbs  in  the  dressing- 
rooms,  which  were  wanting  in  the  old  Russian 
bathe,  and  altogether  a more  cleanly  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  bath  in  olden  times  was 
the  chief  cure  for  all  eomplaints  : as  soDn  as  a 
Russian  felt  himself  indisposed  it  was  his  custom 
to  drink'a  glass  of  an  infusion  of  spirits  and  garlic 
or  pepper,  eat  some  onion,  then  go  to  the  bath 
to  wash  and  steam  himself.  It  is  considered 
that  upon  the  whole  the  Russian  bath  acts  bene- 
ficially on  the  lower  classes,  who  have  much 
exercise,  and  it  is  said  to  inure  them  to  that 
extraordinary  insensibility  to  the  extremes  of 
temperature  which  has  so  often  astonished 
foreigners.  The  effect  upon  the  higher  classes 
of  a frequent  use  of  the  bath  is  in  the  long  run 
weakening,  especially  for  persons  accustomed  to 
a sedentary  life,  owing  to  the  reaction  which 
follows  the  extraordinary  excitement  or  kind  of 
intoxication  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 


ANOTHER  TOWN  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  town  of  Shepton  Mallett,  or  Malet,  is  a 
town  in  Somersstsbire  with  a surprising  num- 
ber of  aliases  : it  may  apparently  be  called 
Shepton  Mallett,  Shepton  Malet,  Shepton  Mallet, 
or  Shepton  Mallard  even,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  correctueES.  It  is  a straggling  town  ot 
about  3,000  or  -1,000  inhabitants,  situated  in 
a valley,  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  soubheru 
side  of  the  Mendips.  Through  the  valley  runs 
a stream ; and,  with  the  exception  of  just  the 
heart  of  the  place,  the  town  through  its  wtole 
length  of  about  a mile  borders  the  stream. 


It  does  not  strike  a stranger  at  once  that  an 
immense  amoucit  of  business  is  done  in  the 
place,  or  that  it  is  an  excessively  lively  or  go- 
ahead  place.  It  is  not  a corporate  town.  There 
is  a high  constable,  bat  his  office  is  nominal. 
The  local  anthorities  are  the  trustees  of  the 
Shepton  Mallett  turnpikes. 

Two  turnpike-roads,  running  at  right  angles, 
divide  the  town  into  four  unequal  portions.  The 
other  roads  are,  singular  to  say,  maintained  by 
the  Highway  Board,  the  turnpike  trustees,  as 
the  local  authority,  doing  all  the  scavengering, 
sewering,  paving,  lighting,  &c.  Shepton  Mallett 
has  had,  however,  waterworks  for  some  years 
that  supply  water  of  a fair  quality : in  that  it 
is  far  ahead  of  most  Somerset  towns.  There  are 
gasworks,  but  the  company  do  not  possess  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  turnpike  trustees  govern  the  town  under 
three  or  four  Acts : the  most  recent  is  dated 
1791, — eighty  years  ago.  Under  these  Acts,  the 
trustees  cleanse,  pave,  and  light  the  streets, 
make  sewers,  and  water  the  turnpike-roads  that 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town  (the  other 
roads  they  have  no  power  to  water),  and  have 
the  powers  of  a local  Board  of  Health  in  a most 
modified  degree,  and  as  far  as  sixpence  in  the 
pound  goes.  They  cannot  levy  a higher  rate 
than  sixpence  in  the  pound  in  the  year,  but  they 
possess  the  further  power  of  aiding  that  by 
imposing  a doable  toll  at  all  tbs  gates  in  their 
trust  on  Sundays.  This  brings  in,  we  believe, 
about  401.  or  501.  less  than  the  sum  of  the  six- 
penny rate;  and,  as  the  whole  of  the  sixpenny 
rate,  save  about  301.,  is  used  to  pay  for  the 
lighting  alone,  these  powers  have  been  pub  in 
force  for  some  years ; but  surely  this  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  bondholders  of  the  trnst,  and  an 
evil  that  requires  immediate  attention.  If  from 
lOOh  to  200i.  can  be  so  levied  (though  we  have 
a groat  objection  to  an  extra  Sunday  toll),  that 
should  go  to  the  relief  of  the  debt  on  the  trust, 
and  not  towards  the  relief  of  the  rates  of  the 
town  of  Shepton  Mallett;  it  is,  moreover,  an 
injustice  to  charge  travellers  nine  miles  off  with 
the  relief  of  the  rates  of  a given  town. 

The  fruit  of  so  restricting  the  turnpike  trus- 
tees is  evident  in  another  way.  Ton  cannot 
expect  a man  to  fight  if  you  first  tie  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  so  in  this  case  progress  is  stifled, 
and  fighting  against  the  effects  of  time  is  impos- 
sible. Eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Act;  need  we  say  how  civilisation 
has  progressed,  or  how  its  wants  have  increased 
in  a proportionate  degree  in  that  time.  Surely 
Shepton  Mallett  has  been  forgotten. 

The  trustees  are  continually  making  little  im- 
provements that  lie  in  their  power.  Every  year 
for  the  last  few  years  they  have  laid  short 
lengths  of  sewers  and  have  put  down  a small 
portion  of  tar  oonorete  paths.  They  have  done 
all  they  can,  and  credit  is  due  to  tbem  for  the 
large  amount  of  work  they  have  done  with  sneh 
small  means;  but  so  much  remains  to  be  done  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  is  completely  onb  of 
their  power  to  do  that  we  feel  called  upon  to 
direct  attention  to  the  town.  Some  few  of  the 
inhabitants  appear  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
place,  though  they  are  all  at  sea  how  to  act. 

Into  the  stream  that  runs,  we  have  said, 
through  Shepton  Mallett,  are  emptied  all  the 
sewers  of  the  town.  On  its  banks  are  many 
garde-7'ohes ; three  breweries  drain  into  it,  and 
the  now  brewery,  the  largest  of  the  whole,  will 
drain  into  it  near  Bowlish.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  is  covered  with  loose  stones  lying  on 
rock.  In  places  it  is  arched  over ; in  some  places 
it  is  built  over ; for  the  moat  part  it  is  open,  It 
runs  on  to  the  village  of  Crosoombe,  about  two 
miles  further  down  the  valley  towards  Wells,  and 
from  thence  there  are,  of  course,  constant  com- 
plaints of  the  ill  odours  arising  from  the  stream. 

The  doohy  of  Cornwall  claims  the  stream. 
You  see  the  whole  affair  is  an  entanglement, 
and  they  will  not  take  a step  towards  its  purifi- 
cation. Surely  the  duchy,  if  they  will  not  do  it 
themselves,  should  insist  (if  the  stream  is  theirs) 
upon  its  being  kept  free  from  sewage  taint;  the 
vapours  and  odours  from  it  are  fearful,  noxious, 
and  nauseating  to  a degree.  An  intercepting 
sewer  should  be  laid  at  once  iu  the  bed 
of  the  tream,  and  conducted  to  a proper 
outfall. 

If  the  duchy  insisted  upon  the  purity  of  the 
stream,  the  great  desideratum  of  the  town  wonld 
be  at  once  gained, — a local  Board  of  Health 
posseasiog  greater  powers  than  the  turnpike 
tiustees  now  possess.  At  this  time  the  streets  are 
pitchy  dark,  for  the  lamps  are  only  lighted  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  then  for  half  the 
night  only.  For  all  the  parts  of  this  long  strag- 


gling place,  except  the  turnpike-roads,  there  is 
but  one  scavenger.  Sewers  are  wanted  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the  existing  old 
dry  stone-wall  drains  should  be  destroyed,  and 
proper  ones  constructed. 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  draw  imme. 
diate  attention  to  the  sanitary  wants  of  the 
town  of  Shepton  Mallett : if  not  we  shall  recur  to 
the  subject.  Pfio. 


FREAKS  OF  FUNGI. 

Allow  me  to  add  a few  words  of  additional  I 
information  to  “ A Chnrch  Builder’s  ” lively  > 
article,  and  to  explain  what  the  “ fine  powder  ' 
like  brickduat  ” really  is,  that  is  at  times  found  ! 
on  china,  &o.,  near  the  dry-rot  fungus  {Merulius  >. 
lacrymans). 

This  excessively  fine  red  powder  is  no  other  : 
than  uncountable  myriads  of  the  repi’odnctive  : 
spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus ; they  are  red  iu  : 
colour,  and  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  . 
fungus  iu  millions.  Certain  privileged  cells  on  . 
the  face  of  the  fungus  are  furnished  each  with  ; 
four  minute  points  at  their  apex,  each  four  i 
bearing  a single  brick-red,  egg-shaped  spore  ; so  : 
that  the  fruit  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  i 
fuDgua  in  groups  of  fours.  To  see  the  form  of  > 
these  spores  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro-  ; 
scope  are  required,  and  then  they  can  only  ha  ' 
viewed  as  transparent  ohjeots.  With  a micro-  : 
meter  I have  readily  measured  them,  and  the 
length  of  each  individual  spore  is  *00035''  and  i 
the  breadth  *0002''  of  an  inch. 

If  these  excessively  minute  bodies  be  allowed  t 
to  fall  on  wet  flannel,  damp  blotting-paper,  on 
wet  wood,  they  immediately  germinate  and  pro-; 
oeed  to  reproduce  the  parent  fungus.  The  red  c 
skin  of  the  spores  cracks  at  both  ends,  and  fine  : 
mycelial  filaments  are  sent  out:  this  is  the 
“ mould,”  spawn,  or  mycelium  from  which  tbo 
new  fungus  will  (under  favourable  conditions  of) 
continued  moisture)  appear. 

To  see  these  germinating  spores  with  theiri 
cracked  skins,  the  moist  blotting-paper,  flannel* 
or  wood  must  be  gently  pressed  on  to  a piece  of: 
thin  glass  (so  that  some  of  the  bodies  are  trana-i 
ferred  to  the  glass) ; then  viewed  with  a micro-! 
scopio  power  enlarging  at  least  some  800. 
diameters.  Fungus-eatee. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  ROCKS  OF 
CORNWALL. 

The  employment  of  the  granite  and  porphy. 
ritic  rooks  of  Cornwall  ornamentally,  is  of  very 
recent  date.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  now  that, 
as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  said  thirty  years  ago,' 
they  have  been  much  neglected,  Their 
variety  is  almost  infinite.  There  are  first  thd 
ordinary  gray  or  bluish  gray  even-grained 
granites  of  the  Cheesewring,  Par,  or  Penryn, 
and  the  porphyritio  granite  of  Lamorna  Covej 
with  its  large  crystals  of  felspar  ; each  and  all  of 
which  when  polished  look  exceedingly  well.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  less  widely  disseminated 
porphyries  and  elvans  that  we  must  chiefly 
look.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  every  variety 
of  combination  and  tint  which  the  admixture  o! 
black,  brown,  white,  red,  gray,  and  purple,  ir 
crystals,  grains,  and  specks,  can  produce.  Ol 
the  granites  and  elvans,  some  are  white  with 
black  specks ; others  flesh-colour  mottled  witl 
white  or  black ; others,  again,  are  a chocolate 
hue,  with  gray  spots ; and  some  are  red  and 
black.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  refers  to  a few  o: 
those  of  Fowey,  in  his  “ Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.”  Hi 
mentions  also  a light-brown  granite  from  Castlel 
an-Dinas,  near  Penzance;  a variety  with  purri 
plish  felspar  near  Gwennap;  one  with  roaaaf 
coloured  spar  at  Cligga  Point;  and  a porpbyiyfr 
with  felspar  crystals  of  a greenish  hue,  in  a ligh;l| 
flesh-ooloured  base.  He  speaks  likewise  of  i i 
white  granite  found  near  Okehampton,  whioKii 
resembles  statuary  marble.  The  extreme  hardili 
ness  of  these  classes  of  rocks,  though  it  caaseec 
them  to  keep  their  polish,  is  against  their  veryi 
general  use;  but  certainly  more  might  be  doneJ 
with  them  than  at  present,  if  some  practicaiij 
man  were  to  take  up  the  question  of  their  ornail 
mental  utilisation  from  a business  point  of  view 
and  especially  if  what  is  said  of  the  working/d 
of  hard  stones  by  jets  of  steam  and  sanoii 
be  true. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  marbles  and  the  granites;;  i 
they  must  yield  place  to  the  serpentine  of  thd 
Lizard.  Of  this,  says  the  Western  Chronicle  o_i'i 
Science,  there  are  two  (speaking  in  an  oma' « 
mental  sense)  distinct  varieties — the  green  anc 
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the  red.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
popular  j bat  the  former  is  the  most  beautiful, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  olive-green 
base  is  traversed  by  red  veins.  Yet  there  are 
some  pnrpoBos — such  as  chimney-pieces — for 
which  the  deep,  warm  tone  of  the  mottled  red 
kind  renders  it  preferable.  The  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Lizard  acrpenticie  is  tho  rioh- 
uess  and  body  of  its  colouring.  One  seems  to 
see  beneath  the  surface.  We  have  classed  the 
serpentine  roughly,  as  green  and  red ; but  for 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  stone, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  varieties  of  tint  are 
almost  endless.  Associated  with  the  serpentine 
is  the  diallage  rook  (small  crystals  of  diallage 
are  disseminated  through  a good  deal  of  the 
serpentine)  or  Cronsa  Down  stone,  the  principal 
tints  of  which  are  pnrple  and  green. 

Among  matters  of  minor  importance  may  be 
mentioned  the  steatite  veins  in  the  serpentine, 
some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  be  used  for 
ornamental  work;  the  flints  and  chalcedonies 
associated  with  the  chalk  and  greensand  in  the 
east  of  Devon ; and  a variety  of  red  jasper 
occurring  in  large  blocks  on  the  north  of  Brent 
Tor,  Tavistock.  Spar,  of  which  the  varieties  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon  are  almost  endless,  and 
some  of  which  are  as  good  as  the  famous  Derby- 
shire spar,  has  never  been  taken  in  hand,  and 
its  capabilities  are  quite  undeveloped,  yet  it 
might  be  used  with  great  advantage  and  effect 
in  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  interior  decorative 
work.  Rock  crystals  have  occasionally  been 
employed  for  these  pnrposes,  bub  (in  former 
days)  more  frequently  for  jewelry,  under  the 
name  of  Cornish  diamonds. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  SAW  MANUFACTURE. 

First,  the  saw  is  out  out  of  the  sheet.  If  a 
heavy  or  large  saw  it  is  next  toothed,  while  sofe. 
The  third  stage  is  that  of  hardening.  Placed  in 
a structnre  like  a baker’s  oven,  and  floored  like  a 
baker’s  oven  with  brick,  the  saws  are  left  there 
to  harden,  and  when  they  come  out  they  are, 
when  cooled,  brittle  as  glass.  To  abate  this 
brittleness  they  are  put  into  a composition, 
where  they  lie  for  a time  in  a sort  of  oily  bath. 
This  makes  the  fourth  stage.  After  this  they 
are  tempered  over  a coke  fire,  watched  by  men 
who,  guided  by  their  experience  of  colour,  take 
them  out  when  they  have  acquired  the  tint  which 
will  leave  them  with  a bluish  hue  that  indicates 
to  his  practised  eye  the  amount  of  elasticity  in  | 
them.  At  this  point  you  may  bend  them  like 
whalebone  from  heel  to  point,  so  elastic  have 
they  become.  This  makes  the  fifth  stage.  The 
tempering  warps  them,  and  they  now  require  to  i 
be  flattened.  The  flattening  is  tho  work  of  the 
“ sraithers,”  who  hammer  and  beat  them  into  an 
attibnde  of  precision.  This  makes  the  sixth 
stage.  Now  the  blades  have  to  be  ground 
and  glazed.  This  makes  the  seventh  stage. 
The  saws  being  now  flab  and  bright  have  their 
teeth  “set,”  by  the  laying  over  of  the  teeth 
alternately,  and  with  the  setting  the  sharpening 
is  associated.  This  makes  the  eighth  stage. 
At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the 
saw-blade  the  measure  of  elasticity  which  has 
been  taken  from  it  by  the  processes  of  rubbing 
' and  glazing  ; so  it  is  put  to  heat  in  the  oven  ; for 
the  mere  rubbing  or  glazing  of  the  saws  does 
somehow  or  other  extract  from  them  a large 
amonnt  of  the  elasticity  imparted  to  them  by 
the  tempering  process,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  heated  to  restore  to  them  their  lost  supple- 
ness. This  makes  the  ninth  stage.  When  they 
come  out  of  the  oven,  they  have  on  them  a sort 
of  straw-tinted  bronzing,  which  has  to  be  re- 
moved. To  remove  it  they  are  placed  in  a bath, 
which  immediately  takes  it  off’.  This  makes  the 
tenth  stage.  The  saw  has  now  to  be  etched. 
This  is  the  eleventh  process.  If  a hand-saw,  it 
now  needs  the  hold  for  the  hand  or  handle  to  be 
put  on,  and  this  is  done  with  remarkable  dex- 
terity, and  when  done  the  twelfth  stage  is  oom- 
fileted.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to  have  the 
saws  examined.  Messrs,  Spear  & Jackson,  of 
Sheffield,  make  circular  saws  of  from  1 in.  to 
10  in.  in  diameter.  These  miniature  circulars 
are  exquisite  specimens  of  the  saw-maker’s  art, 
and  are  chiefly  destined  for  Paris,  there  to  be 
employed  by  silversmiths  and  others  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  beautiful  and  ornamental 
articles  for  which  Paris  stands  nnrivalled.  They 
also  make  saws  on  models  which  it  is  proved  are 
from  two  to  three  thousand  years  old.  These 
are  for  the  Hindoos,  and  have  the  teeth  set 
towards  the  handle,  so  as  to  cut  by  the  up-stroke 
instead  of  the  down. 


Saws  are  of  an  almost  infinite  variety — some 
narrow  as  lengths  of  steel  tape,  some  roond  and 
broad  as  a cart-wheel  or  the  top  of  a large  loo- 
table.  Some  have  beautifully  small  teeth,  others 
have  teeth  larger  than  those  of  a horse.  Some 
are  desnined  for  the  most  delicate  operations  of 
fancy  cabinet  work,  and  some  are  to  be  employed 
in  sawing  Bessemer  steel  rails  by  steam,  at  the 
rate  of  800  revolutions  per  minute,  while  others 
are  framed  to  spin  along  with  a rasping  sound 
all  day  long,  catting  their  way  through  the 
largest  logs  of  timber  in  the  naval  dockyards. 

The  saw  trade  is  a very  ancient  one,  for  the 
saw  itself  is  figured  on  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Bibylon.  The  cutting  out  of  tho 
edge  in  the  form  of  teeth  is  done  by  machines, 
and  where  the  teeth  are  small  it  is  done  at  the 
rate  of  -100  per  minute.  The  usual  way  to  set 
the  teeth  is  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  before  completing  the  saw  5 bub  iu  the  East, 
where  ancient  usages  are  preserved,  the  teeth 
of  the  large  saws  are  bent  aside  in  groups  of 
perhaps  a dozen  each.  The  sharpening  and 
setting  of  a saw  require  considerable  skill  of 
hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  ; for  if  any  one  of  the 
teeth  projects  either'edgewise  or  sidewise  beyond 
the  true  line,  it  renders  the  sawing  harsh  and 
difficult.  When  the  teeth  of  a hand-saw  become 
blunted  by  use,  they  are  sharpened  again  by 
means  of  a three- square  file;  but  previously  to 
this  comes  a necessity  for  turning  the  saw  to  the 
fire,  where  it  is  heated. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OP  CROYDON  AND 
OTHER  TOWNS.* 

Thk  waterworks  at  Croydon  wore  designed  to 
furnish  a supply  at  the  rate  of  2,500,000  gallons 
per  day.  The  supply  at  present  furnished  to 
the  district  often  exceeds  the  volume  the  works 
were  originally  estimated  to  furnish.  On  the 
1-lth  September,  1869, 1 reported  to  you  for  the 
week  ending  the  13th  of  that  month  that 
17,883,633  gallons,  or  2,541,765  gallons  per  day 
were  supplied.  The  average  daily  quantity  of 
water  supplied  to  the  town  for  August  and 
September,  1869,  was  2,528,160  gallons.  The 
average  daily  consumption  of  water  in  this  year 
1871  for  January,  February,  and  March,  was  at 
the  rate  of  2,5^1,951  gallons  per  day  for  the 
town  supply,  and  118,829  gallons  for  the  public 
baths,  making  the  total  quantity  of  water  taken 
from  the  wells  2,653,783  gallons  per  day. 

The  population  of  the  water  district  has  in- 
creased from  26,669,  in  1864,  to  about  50,000  at 
the  present  time.  The  progressive  rate  of  in- 
crease may  be  arrived  at  from  the  following 
figures  : — 

In  186i  we  supplied  iu  the  district  408,805,000 
gallons ; in  1865,  399,800,000  gallons ; 1866, 
441,276,000  gallons;  1867,  504,000,000  gallons; 
1868,  745,400,000  gallons;  1869,  815,100,000 
gallons;  1870,  771,300,000  gallons. 

In  four  months  of  this  last  year  a dimluished 
supply  of  water  was  given,  as  the  large  engine 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  During 
three  montlis  of  the  present  year  we  have  sup- 
plied 230,680,810  gallons. 

In  1867  the  supply  (to  -4,61-4  houses)  was  dia- 
tribnted  by  7,062  taps,  6,136  water-closets,  196 
baths,  and  22  fountains.  In  May,  1868,  there 
were  7,032  houses  supplied  by  8,765  taps,  7,573 
water-closets,  208  baths,  and  26  fountains.  In 
1869  there  were  7,697  houses  supplied  by  11,005 
taps,  9,416  water-closets,  284  baths,  and  27 
fountains.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
57  miles  of  public  water  mains,  and  there  are 
about  8,440  houses  supplied  with  water,  con- 
taining a population  of  about  50,000. 

The  following  estimate  shows  the  quantity  of 
water  used  in  varions  ways,  and  also  the  pro- 
bable quantity  of  water  wasted  in  an  ordinary 
day’s  supply,  at  the  rate  of  2^  million  gallons  per 
day  ; — 


Legitimate  domestic  supply  ..... 

Galls. 

...  1,000,000 

Flushing  sewers 

Water-carts  

. 8,500 

100,000 

Public  Urinals  

. 5,000 

Drinking-fountains 

4,000 

Lost  and  wasted  

, 1.392.500 

3,600,000 

N.B. — The  public  baths  are  not  included  in 
this  estimate,  as  the  principal  water  supply  is 
taken  direct  from  the  wells,  without  passing 
the  town. 


* From  Report  on  the  Water  Supply  of  Croydon.  &c. 
By  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  (to  Local  Board  of 
.Health).  Croydon:  Ward,  Printer.  1671. 


With  regard  to  the  durability  of  various  kinds 
of  pipes,  I have  made  experiments  with  lead, 
tin-lined  lead,  composition,  block-tin,  plain  iron, 
Laveoant  enamelled  iron  tube,  enamelled  iron, 
and  galvanised  iron  tubes.  For  the  purpose  of 
these  experiments  a portion  of  soil  was  taken 
from  a district  in  Croydon  known  to  have  an 
efi’ect  upon  pipss  when  laid  in  it.  A small 
quantity  of  the  earth  was  placed  in  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  and  two  short  lengths  of  pipes  were 
buried  in  it,  the  action  taking  place  in  the  soil 
through  a long  period  being  artificially  produced 
by  distilled  water,  containing  a small  percentage 
of  nitric  acid.  After  forty  days’  standing,  the 
order  in  which  the  pipes  stood  the  teat  was  as 
follows  : — Block-tin,  lead,  enamelled  iron  tube 
(Imperial  Tube  Co.’s,  Birmingham),  tin-lined 
lead,  composition,  Lavenant  enamelled  iron 
tube,  plain  iron  tube,  galvanised  iron  tube.  The 
following  table  shows  the  loss  of  weight  of  each 
specimen  during  the  period  of  trial: — 

Table, 

Showing  the  Dardbilitu  of  various  Kinls  of  Pipe 
i)i  prepo.red  Earth. 


Description. 

1,111 

Weight  of 

Specimen 

after 

Treatment. 

j Loss  in 

Grains. 

Duration 

of 

F xperiment. 

Block  Tin  Pipe  

Grains. 

914 

941 

Nil. 

Days. 

49 

Block  Tin  Pipe  

1,412 

1,412 

Nil. 

49 

Lead  Pipe 

4,125 

4,125 

Nil. 

49 

Lead  Pipe 

7,036 

Nil. 

40 

Enamelled  Iron  Pipe 

2,469 

2,469 

Nil. 

49 

Enamelled  Iron  Pipe 

3,305 

3,305 

Nil. 

4) 

(Imperial  Tube  Co., 
Birmingham.) 
Tinned  - lined  Lead 
Pipe  

2,913 

2,913 

Nil. 

49 

I'juned  - lined  Lead 

3,773 

3,777 

1 

40 

Composition  Pipe  ... 

1,662 

1.661 

1 

49 

Composition  Pipe  ... 

2,4:13 

i 

40 

Lavenant  KnameUed 
Iron  Pipe 

2,(98 

Lavenant  Enamelled 
Iron  Pipe 

3,^92 

3,091 

1 

40 

Galvanised  Iron  Pipe 

2,035 

2,020 

6 

40 

Galvanised  Iron  Pipe 

3,423 

8 

Plain  Iron  Pipe  

3,336 

2,331 

5 

40 

Plain  Iron  Pipe 

3,261 

3,257 

4 

40 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  block-tic 
is  the  best  material  that  can  be  used,  but  ics 
great  expense  would  preclude  its  general  use ; 
next  in  order  stands  lead ; third,  thickly 
enamelled  iron  tube;  and  last  in  the  order  of 
merit  stand  iron  and  galvanised  iron  tubes.  The 
pipes  were  also  submitted  to  farther  tests  by 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  prepared  water  for 
forty  days,  when  the  result  was  conclusively 
shown  that  the  materials  now  used  in  Croydon, 
— viz.,  plain  and  galvanised  iron  tubes, — are  the 
moat  destructible  materials  that  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Under  some  oircumatancea  strong 
objection  may  be  raised  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes, 
on  account  of  their  being  liable  to  lead  to  the 
poisoning  of  water.  In  my  report  of  September 
l-4th,  1869, 1 pointed  out  to  you  that  lead,  iu  the 
case  of  Croydon,  was  not  liable  to  decay  or  to 
suffer  from  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  total  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time 
on  the  works  amounts  to  about  75,0001.  It 
will  bo  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the 
water-works  of  Croydon,  so  far  as  the  item  of 
capital  expended  is  concerned,  will  bear  very 
favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
district  having  works  of  a similar  character. 
Table, 

Showing  the  Cost  of  Water  lUorfes  in  thirty-five 
Touins,  principally  supplied  from  Wells  by 
picinping,  for  eaeh  1,000  Gallons  of  Water 
daily  supplied. 

No.  Town.  £ 

1.  Ryde ItJO 

2.  WolTerbittnptoQ...  125 

3.  Liverpool 121 

4.  Tunbridge  Wella  120 

6.  Tynemouth 113 

G.  Gosport  !U 

7.  Uxbridge 91 

8.  Guildford 90 

9.  Hastiegs  80 

10.  Rotherham 80 

11.  Deal 71 

12.  New  River,  Lon- 

don   71 

13.  Cambridge  62 

14.  Staffordshire  Pot- 

teries   61 

15.  Brigbtou 61 

16.  Colchester  60 

17.  Wallasey 65 

18.  VentDor  63 

From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  will  be 

seen  that  with  but  one  exception  Croydon  has 
had  its  water-works  constructed  at  a less  coat 
than  any  other  works  of  a similar  character. 


No.  Town.  ij 

19.  Braintree  5 ) 

20.  Stourbridge  43 

■ 21.  Lincoln  i7 

32.  Chelmsford  4i! 

23.  Bridlington  43 

24.  Enfield  49 

25.  St.  Helen’s  4) 

! 26.  Leominster  49 

■ 37.  Ormskirk  49 

33.  Saffron  Walden  ...  -10 

' 29.  Coventry  33 

30.  Hartlepool 37 

31.  Margate 31 

32.  Hull 30 

33.  Exeter,  St.  Thomas  27 

31.  Croydon 27 

35.  Salisbury  23 


Average  cost. ..£63-68 
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ST.  JOHN’S,  CEOTDON:  THE  PULPIT. 


I 
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OHUECHrAKD. — Me.  Heney  8.  Lego,  Akchitect. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE 


HOUSE  IN  ST.  PAUL’S 
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LONDON  STREET  AROHITECTUEE ; 
HOUSE  IN  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 

Outt  engraving  repreaenta  the  building  now 
nearly  completed  on  the  piece  of  land  that  haa, 
for  some  few  years  past,  been  boarded  in  at  the 
corner  of  St.  PanTs  Churchyard  and  Lndgate- 
hill,  and  which  no  doubt  many  have  thought  was 
never  to  be  built  upon,  but  thrown  into  the  public 
way  as  a public  impiovement.  The  great  value 
of  the  land,  however,  which  contains  only  about 
312  ft.  superBoial,  has  no  doubt  influenced  the 
City  authoritios,  who  have  preferred  to  let  it  on 
a long  lease  for  building  rather  than  consult  the 
general  desire  of  keeping  open  the  view  of  the 
noble  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  already 
too  little  seen  from  the  only  existing  point  of 
view,  Ludgate-hill, 

The  site,  which  has  the  greater  part  of  the 
front  curved  on  plan,  admits  of  one  room  only 
on  each  floor,  with  a staircase  throughout.  The 
ground  and  first  floors  are  intended  for  shop  and 
show-room,  and  henoe  the  large  quantity  of 
plato-glasB  in  those  two  floors. 

The  elevation  is  of  Portland  and  Bath  stone 
and  white  Suffolk  bricks  ; the  caps  of  piers  and 
string-ooureca,  also  the  whole  of  the  upper 
cornice  from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  third- 
floor  windows,  being  of  stone,  the  rest  of  briok. 
The  ground-floor  front  is  to  be  of  Spanish 
mahogany  and  ebony  woods  combined. 

The  building  has  a frontage  of  35  ft.  6 io., 
with  a depth  of  12  ft.  6 in.,  and  is  carried  up  to 
a height  of  about  68  ft. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  original  house  on  this 
site  was  Number  One,  London,  the  houses  in 
former  times  having  been  numbered  from  this 
corner. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  and 
the  work  is  being  well  carried  ont  under  his 
snperintendence  by  Mr.  Elkington,  of  Kings- 
land,  builder. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC-ROOMS. 

Sir, — As  supplementary  to  my  remarks  on  the 
proper  shape  for  music-rooms  or  lecture-rooms, 
allow  me  to  suggest  not  only  should  they  be 
constructed  in  the  proper  shape,  but  also  as 
much  as  possible  with  materials  of  equal 
densities,  in  order  that  the  air-waves  may  be 
reflected  with  equal  velocities.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  reflection  of  the  sound  must 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  notes  prodnoed. 
Thus,  suppose  one  sound  to  be  carried  along 
until  it  meets  the  walls  of  the  room  : it  then  is 
reflected  back,  and  m ets  with,  and  will  in 
some  measure  affect  and  alter,  the  sound  or  note 
which  is  following  after  it.  This  may  be  proved 
by  singing  close  to  a wall,  and  repeating  the 
same  notes  close  to  an  open  window,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  latter  are  much  sweeter 
in  tone  than  the  former.  This  being  tbe  case, 
our  object  must  be  to  ensure  their  refleotion 
with  equal  velocities,  and  from  equal  distances, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  the 
sound-emitting  station  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  the  materials  of  that  hall  of  equal  densities. 
I should,  therefore,  construct  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls,  and  fill  op 
the  window  or  skylight  oponings  with  thick 
plate-glass  or  iron  grating,  enclosing  small 
sheets  of  glass.  Whether  the  Mediceval  archi- 
tects formed  their  roofs  of  stone,  and  filled  up 
their  windows  with  small  pieces  of  glass  enclosed 
in  lead  for  the  sake  of  getting  a good  and  equal 
refleotion  for  the  notes  of  the  choir,  and  the 
ease  of  the  preacher  in  their  churches,  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  distinctly  known  j but  any  one  who 
has  visited  a cathedral  in  the  time  during 
which  service  was  being  celebrated,  cannot  bat 
have  noticed  that,  whether  sought  after  or 
not,  this  result  has  been  obtained.  The  benohes 
should  be  massive,  or  of  stone  or  iron.  I am 
also  of  opiniou  that  tbe  andienoe  should  be 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  sound-emitting 
station  point,  so  as  to  seenre  a surface  on 
which  the  air-waves  could  impinge  without  ob- 
structioQ.  I should  also  leave  a space  between 
tbe  andience  and  the  walls,  in  order  that  tbe 
conflict  of  the  ontgoing  and  reflected  waves  of 
air  shonld  not  be  close  to  the  ears.  Tbe  plan  of 
the  building  would  thus  resolve  itself  into  an 
inner  circle  in  (or  over)  which  the  orchestra  or 
orchestra  or  rostrum  would  be  placed  j and  then 
oonceutrio  ranges  of  seats  for  the  audience,  by 
which  arrangement  no  one  would  face  their 
neighbour  as  is  now  sometimes  awkwardly  the 
case;  and  beyond  the  seats  and  all  round  next 
the  wall  would  be  auopeu  passage.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  would  also  be  the  best  plan 


for  providing  a free  and  equal  egress  for  the 
audience  in  case  a panic  seized  them,  as  there 
could  be  many  doors,  all  of  which  would  be  equi- 
distant from  the  benohes.  If  desired  a distinct 
entrance  for  the  performers  or  lectorer,  could  be 
obtained  by  a passage  under  the  hall,  with  stair- 
case rising  therefrom  to  the  platform  for  their 
use.  Ed.  F.  Hutchins. 


The  Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester. — Following 
closely  in  the  steps  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kean, 
even  to  the  character  of  the  “ bill  ” and  the 
publication  of  an  annotated  book,  Mr.  Charles 
Calvert  has  produced  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
with  all  the  architeotnral,  artistic,  and  anti- 
quarian aid  that  he  could  make  available,  and, 
according  to  all  accounts,  has  produced  a re- 
markable picture  of  Venice  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  Mr.  Alfred 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  have 
co-operated;  and  Mr.  Telbin,  Mr.  Telbin,  jun., 
Mr.  Hawes  Craven,  Mr.  Hann,  and  others,  have 
painted  the  scenery.  Shylock  is  played  by  Mr. 
Calvert  himself.  The  house  has  been  improved 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire, 
architect,  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon. 
We  shall  be  tempted  to  make  a descent  on  Man- 
chester. 

Theatrical  Machinery. — The  Gazette  des  Archi- 
tectes  (No.  19,  seventh  year),  jost  now  published, 
oontaiuB  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  essay  on 
“ Theatrical  Machinery,  with  reference  to  the 
New  Opera  House,”  by  M.  Queruel,  engineer. 

Belfast. — On  Monday  night  last  tbe  New 
Theatre  Royal,  Belfast,  which  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  upwards  of  13,0001.,  was  opened.  At 
the  ooDcluaion  of  the  comedy,  ” Time  works 
Wonders,”  Mr.  J.  F.  Warden,  who,  on  appearing 
before  the  curtain,  was  loudly  cheered,  delivered 
the  opening  address.  Mr.  M’Keown,  the  con- 
tractor, was  then  called  for,  and  loudly  cheered. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  for  the  Stage. — We  aro 
informed  by  Engineering  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  hydraulic  machinery  to  all  the  purposes 
of  the  theatrioal  stage.  M.  Queruel  has  recently 
established  his  apparatus  at  tbe  Gaire  Theatre, 
Paris.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  City  mains, 
under  a pressure  of  three  atmospheres.  The 
accumnlator  is  formed  by  the  barrel  of  an 
hydraulic  pump.  The  piston  speed  is  a little  more 
than  3 ft.  per  second.  This  power  is  transmitted 
to  the  objects  to  be  moved  by  four-fold  taokle, 
which  reduces  the  power  to  one-fourth,  while 
quadrupling  the  speed.  By  this  means  a large 
power,  with  a velocity  of  13  ft.  per  second,  is 
obtained,  transferable  by  pulleys  to  all  parts  of 
the  stage  where  it  may  be  useful.  A single 
attendant  can  regulate  the  machinory,  move  the 
scenes,  raise  or  lower  the  curtain,  or  move 
carriages  or  other  objects  on  the  stage. 

The  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel,  has  been 
altered  and  decorated  so  as  to  be  nearly  a new 
house,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson, 
architect.  Messrs.  Pashley,  Newton,  & Co., 
executed  the  decorations,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Watson 
built  the  new  stage. 


STRIKES. 

Surely  the  disastrous  contest  in  Newcastle 
has  now  taken  such  a shape  that  the  workmen 
should  arrange  to  settle  ic.  The  difl'eronce  is 
very  small,  and  the  masters  have  yielded  much 
more  than  the  men  are  asked  to  yield.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  says  : — 

“ The  only  effect  of  the  reduction  of  hours  at 
Sunderland  has  been  to  cause  the  higher  rate 
for  overtime  to  commence  one  hour  earlier  than 
before,  and  the  actual  duration  of  each  day’s 
work  remains  at  least  as  great  as  ever.  As  a 
comment  upon  this  statement  it  has  been  said 
that  the  practical  result  of  conceding  the  nine 
hours  at  Sunderland  proves  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  masters  in  regard  to  their  plant 
being  laid  idle  for  an  hour  in  the  day  is  visionary. 
In  reply,  I say  that,  if  the  League  are  contend- 
ing merely  for  higher  wages  in  the  form  of 
longer  overtime,  why  did  they  not  shape  their 
claim  accordingly  ? Their  doing  so  would  have 
removed  much  difficulty.  The  actual  form  of 
their  demand  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  they 
have  the  ulterior  design  of  calling  upon  the  men 
to  refuse  overtime,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  paralysing  the  capital  of  the  employer  during 
the  periods  of  enforced  idleness. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  he  contiunes,  that  the  mas- 
ters have  already  conceded  two-fi.fths  of  the  full 
demand  made  by  the  men  for  reduction  of  time, 
and  that  the  question  is  now  narrowed  to  three 
hours  instead  of  five  per  week,  Would  it  not  be 


more  rational  and  business-like  on  the  part  of  the 
men  if,  instead  of  abasing  the  employers  for 
resisting  ooeroion,  and  resorting  to  the  only  ex- 
pedient open  to  them  for  carrying  on  their 
trade,  they  were  bo  aocept  the  conoeseioa  which 
has  been  made  of  nearly  half  their  demand  in 
time,  and  seek  an  arrangement  in  wages  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  remainder  ? ” 

Enormons  mischief  is  being  done  by  the  cou- 
tinuanoe  of  the  struggle.  Who  shall  tell  the 
amount  of  privation  and  demoralisation  it  is 
producing  ? And  we  must  confess  we  regard 
with  deep  sorrow  the  introduction  of  large  bodies 
of  foreign  workmen  to  supersede  our  own  people. 
Still,  we  cannot  blame  the  masters,  in  the  face 
of  the  unyielding  determination  to  have  their 
way  in  their  own  way  that  has  been  shown  by 
the  men. 

The  works,  it  is  stated,  are  half-full  already. 
The  new  hands  are  bound  for  six  months,  so  that 
if  the  old  workmen  were  even  willing  to  return 
now,  the  services  of  all  could  nob  be  accepted. 
6,595  lads  and  men  originally  struck  ; 3,116  are 
now  in  tbe  shops. 

Many  of  the  old  hands  have  found  work  else- 
where. The  nomber  of  men  to  be  relieved  ia 
1,986,  and  number  of  children  2,53L 

Both  sides  might  now  well  agree  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  unconditional  arbitration  of 
some  well-known  public  man. 


Mr.  John  S.  Storr,  writing  on  “ Work  and 
Wages,”  in  the  Beehive,  says, — " It  is  exceptional 
now-a-days  to  meet  with  either  a master  or  a 
workman  who  throws  into  his  labour  a true 
arbistio  spirit  and  feeling,  without  which  work 
is  mere  slop  meohaniam — uninteresting  to  the 
man  who  toils,  worthless  to  him  who  buys  the 
product  of  the  toil.  I speak  not  of  the  building 
trades  alone;  half  a dozen  other  trades,  with 
the  details  of  which  I am  even  better  acquainted, 
are  in  the  same  unhealthy  state.  No  pains  are 
taken  with  the  technical  ednoation  of  appren- 
tices ; the  old  hands  set  a bad  example ; the 
effort  is  neither  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible 
in  the  hour,  nor  to  do  it  with  the  best  finish 
possible,  bat  the  reverse.  ‘Let  ns  get  to  the 
day’s  end  with  as  little  effort  and  perspiration 
as  we  can,  and  let  us  slouch  through  the  work 
anyhow.’  I say,  this  is  sad,  and  can  lead,  in 
the  long  ran,  to  nothing  but  destruction — a 
deatruotion  extending  from  the  work  to  the 
worker,  and  undermining  tbe  whole  moral  nature 
of  our  people.  It  was  in  a far  other  spirit  that 
Cimabue,  and  Giotto,  and  Rafl'aelle  painted  their 
immortal  works;  that  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Michelangelo  made  cold  marble  and  dull  metals 
breathe  with  life;  that  Paul  preached  and  Arnold 
(of  Rugby)  taught ; that  Wellington  and  Nelson 
pondered,  and  then  went  forth  to  do  their  duly. 

This  oontamination  of  spirit  and  deteriora- 
tion of  work,  though  very  widespread,  have 
hitherto  affected  the  operatives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  far  loss  than  those  of  our  own  country- 
men. I have,  within  the  last  week,  compared 
the  joiners’  work  on  a large  building  here, — 
erected  by  a first-class  London  firm  of  builders, 
under  an  experienced  architect’s  snpervision,  and 
paid  for  at  full  rates  in  ready  money, — with 
some  Swedish  work  of  the  same  class ; if  any 
of  your  readers  wish  it,  they  shall  see  both  on 
applying  to  me,  and  make  their  report  to  you  ; 
the  difference  is  as  great  as  between  an  old 
Gillow  or  Chippendale  sideboard  and  one  met 
with  in  the  New-cut.  The  London  archibeot, 
builder,  and  joiner  would,  if  judged  by  court- 
martial,  be  sentenced  to  I know  not  how  many 
lashes  each,  and  they  would  richly  deserve  all 
they  got.” 


THE  CITY  PAROCHIAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  new  Educational  law  is  naturally  turning 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  more  or  less 
ancient  educational  endowments  are  managed, 
and  the  funds  disposed  of;  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped 
that  the  issue  will  be  a decided  amendment  in 
many  respects.  Even  the  vast  revenues  of 
Christ’s  Hospital  may  have  an  overhauling.  It 
was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  ” for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  fatherless  and 
helpless  children.” 

An  important  paper  was  read  not  long  ago  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  at  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, “ On  the  City  Parochial  Endowments,” 
and  it  appears  in  a printed  form  in  the  Sessional 
Proceedings  of  the  Assooiation,  dated  July  13th, 
In  the  course  of  the  paper  Sir  Charles  says 

“ I will  nob  repeat  the  painful  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  important  public  revenues 
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are  muddled  away.  The  rich  ecclesiaBtioal 
endowments  in  the  City  are  positively  damaging 
to  religion,  because  they  are  bestowed  upon 
shepherds  without  flocks,  and  the  House  of  God 
is  turned  into  a Temple  of  Mammon,  where  a 
weekly  mockery  of  spiritual  teaching  is  gone 
through  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments.  The 
least  objectionable  appropriation  of  the  civil 
endowments  is  in  paying  the  church  and  poor- 
rates  (includiug  the  polios  and  other  cesses)  of 
the  richest  class  of  proprietors  in  England,  the 
owners  of  the  City  counting-houses  and  ware- 
houses. A great  deal  goes  in  feasting  and 
holiday-making  under  pretence  of  ‘ audit  din- 
ners’ and  ‘inspections’  of  the  different  proper- 
ties by  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  a great 
deal  more  in  the  Insurious  adornment  of  churches 
from  which  the  congregations  have  disappeared.” 

“ The  surplus  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Fund 
was  to  be  applied  ‘ to  the  estension  and  improve- 
ment of  education  within  the  metropolis,  and  to 
the  promotion,  by  snch  means  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  judge  best,  of  the  well-being  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.’  ...  It  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  just  that  the  present 
generation,  which  has  so  many  claims  upon  it, 
should  ba  harassed  by  repeated  appeals  to  give 
to  objects  which  have  been  already  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors.  While, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  only 
389,000i.  of  the  million  required  to  relieve  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  outer  circles  of  the 
metropolis  have  boon  raised,  at  least  two  millions 
are  lying  at  waste  and  abase  to  the  scandal  of 
the  Ohnroh  in  her  ancient  stronghold  of  the  inner 
circle  of  the  City  of  London.  The  case  is  equally 
clear  in  regard  to  the  lay  endowments.  It  is 
preposterous  that  additional  taxes  should  be 
levied  from  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  have  a 
hard  struggle  to  maintain  their  independence, 
while  ample  funds  already  exist  for  the  selfsame 
objects,  which  were  provided  by  the  benevolent 
foresight  of  our  ancestors,  but  are  withheld  for 
various  interested  purposes  by  persons  who  have 
neither  inherited  nor  earned  them.” 

“ Of  all  the  modes  by  which  the  lower  popu- 
lation of  London  can  be  elevated  and  improved, 
the  flrst  and  most  essential  is  education,  and 
this  lever  has  now  been  applied  in  a systematic 
and  efficient  manner  through  the  medium  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  and  the  London 
School  Board.  The  ‘ City  of  London  Charitable 
Trusts  Fund  ’ would  supply  the  weight  required 
to  set  this  lever  in  motiou.  Its  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  it  represents  a great  mass  of 
dormant  capital ; and  it  would,  therefore,  be  in 
an  especial  manner  applicable  to  the  outfit  of 
cur  London  educational  system.  Schools  will 
have  to  be  erected  on  a scale  suited  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  School  Board,  with 
masters’  and  mistresses’  houses  and  play  and 
drill  grounds  annexed,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  is  the  excessive  cost  of  sices  in  Lon- 
don. Then  the  keystone  of  the  system  will  be 
wanting  if  secondary  schools  are  not  established 
in  suitable  situations,  throughout  London  and  its 
environs,  for  the  education  of  the  lower  middle 
class,  as  well  as  of  scholars  of  more  than  average 
merit  from  the  elementary  schools ; and  techni- 
cal iustruction  worthy  of  a country  which  claims 
the  foremost  place  in  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  ought  to  be  provided  in  these 
schools.” 

In  conclusion.  Sir  Charles  says: — “If  we 
desire  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  exist- 
ing state  of  society,  no  surer  way  is  open  to  os 
than  by  sale  of  the  lands,  houses,  &c.,  of  these 
endowments,  and  investiture  of  the  proceeds  in 
the  funds,  to  convert  corporate  into  private  pro- 
perty ; and,  of  all  the  various  classes  of  corporate 
property,  none  is  better  calculated  to  take  a firm 
hold  npou  the  masses  than  these  City  parochial 
endowments,  because  they  represent  every 
variety  of  holding,  such  as  houses,  cottages, 
fltables,  gardens,  workshops,  warehouses,  wharfs, 
and  country  farms,  which,  separately  sold,  would 
pass  into  a multitude  of  hands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  people,  belonging  to  various 
social  grades,  would  share  in  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  proprietors.” 


Iffew  Tunnel  Project. — Mr.  Charles  Richard- 
son, C.B.,  of  Bristol,  has  laid  before  the  Cardiff 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a scheme  for  shortening 
the  railway  communication  between  South  Wales 
and  London  by  tunnelling  the  Severn  near 
Portskewitt,  and  joining  the  Pilning  Station  to 
the  Bristol  side  of  the  river.  The  cost  of  the 
tunnel  is  estimated  at  535,5601.,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  take  five  years  in  construction. 


A WORKMAN’S  MTJSINGS  ON  THE  NINE 
HOURS  STRIKE.# 

Sir, — For  the  last  three  or  four  years  many 
people  in  this  country  have  been  blessing  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  industrial  strife  bad 
ceased,  and  that  from  henceforth  industry  had, 
in  arbitration  boards,  found  a better  plan  to 
settle  its  differences  than  by  going  to  war.  Now 
that  delusion  is  vanished,  and  one  sees  and  hears 
nothing  else  but  wars  and  rumours  of  war. 
Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  preserving,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  filing  the  newspapers,  and  some- 
times, for  amusement  or  instruotion,  turning 
, them  over,  must  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary 
i things  they  unfold.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  seem 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  epidemics,  and  appear  to 
follow  or  precede  them  with  great  regularity. 
Any  one  turning  over,  for  example,  the  pages  of 
the  Builder  for  1865-6,  will  find  precautions  to 
ba  taken  against  the  cholera,  and  in  the  labour 
column  an  account  of  the  advance  of  wages 
movement.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
agitated  from  “ Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groats,” 
and  the  workmen,  as  a rule,  obtained  a large 
advance  on  previous  rates.  Everything  went  on 
swimmingly  for  a time;  the  tide  was  smooth, 
and  scarcely  a wave  rippled  the  industrial  ocean. 
Men  bnilt  on  the  prosperity,  as  though  the 
foundations  were  solidly  laid.  But  in  a very 
short  time  the  storm  came  and  shattered  their 
hopes,  and  it  was  soon  found  the  workmen  had 
built  upon  the  sand,  and  a very  small  storm 
knocked  down  such  fragile  buildings.  Before 
the  crash  the  workmen’s  friends  and  advisers 
were  excitingly  jovial.  Figures  were  week  by 
week  put  forth  to  show  the  cost  of  the  strikes  to 
the  workmen  and  the  gains  that  would  result  to 
them  by  their  successes.  Since  that  time  the 
working  men’s  friends  and  confidential  advisers 
have  had  to  raise  another  ory,  and  the  trade 
society  funds  told  a tale  quite  the  opposite  to  the 
one  they  had  previously  sung.  The  Engineers’ 
Society’s  funds  were  reduced  100,0001.,  and 
the  Ironfounders’  Society  told  the  same  tale, 
until  it  began  to  be  the  talk  that  the  society 
would  have  to  dissolve.  Charges  of  mismanage- 
ment were  made  against  the  officers,  and  the 
society  was  saved  by  the  men  in  work  increasing 
their  subscriptions. 

Instead  of  advance  of  wages,  the  cry  was, — 
Depression  of  trade,  want  of  employment,  emi- 
gration, reciprocity,  and  protection.  And  in 
spite  of  all  the  bombast  of  the  workmen’s  leaders, 
it  was  found  they  were  powerless,  and  could  not 
bring  about  a revival  of  either  home  or  foreign 
trade.  Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  the  cry 
was  increase  of  pauperism, — Government  em- 
ployment. Every  nostrum-monger  ventilated 
hia  hobby.  Government  aid  was  sought  to 
remove  the  people  to  other  countries ; and  the 
Executive,  or  managing  part  of  the  nation,  was 
soundly  rated  for  the  small  interest  shown  in 
the  continued  distresses  of  the  people. 

Daring  the  past  twelve  months  trade  has  been 
reviving  : employment,  if  not  plentiful,  has  been 
very  near  sufficient  to  employ  the  people.  The 
emigration  cry  is  grown  less  and  less,  and  now 
is  almost  forgotten ; and  once  more  the  papers 
are  teeming  with  reports  of  workmen’s  agita- 
tions. And  because  the  employers  have  not  in 
every  case  given  what  the  workmen  required, 
they  are,  according  to  working-class  papers,  a 
greedy,  selfish,  tyrannical  lot  of  capitalist 
despots  5 while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workmen's 
leaders’  demands  are  always  right  and  just.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is  rarely,  if  ever,  put 
before  the  working  classes  in  the  papers  they 
read.  The  ignorant  and  the  foolish  are  led  astray 
by  the  mis-statements  and  false  light  in  which 
the  case  is  pub,  and  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
workmen  find  out  when  it  is  too  late  the  false 
path  in  which  they  have  been  dragged. 

Strange  it  is,  the  great  injury  which  trade 
societies  inflict  upon  the  workmen  is,  that  they 
keep  trade  iu  a continual  agitation.  It  appears 
that  the  officials  think  there  is  no  peace  but  in 
war.  If  an  employer  was  allowed  to  carry  on 
his  business  for  several  years  wibhont  their 
interference,  they  would  require  a premium  for 
their  lenity.  What  use  are  trade  societies,  if 
they  have  funds  lying  useless,  and  caunot  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  war  ? It  is  obvious 
chat  the  English  trade  cannot  be  continually  at 
war  without  damaging  the  belligerents  ; and  it 
is  evident  that  if  England,  and  England’s 
workmen,  are  to  continue  to  trade  wich  the 
whole  world,  the  aggressiveness  must;  cease; 


* It  is  desirable  it  should  be  understood  that  this  head- 
ing is  strictly  correct. — En. 


for  what  can  be  more  injurious  to  an  employer 
than  to  be  always  in  fear  of  a stoppage  of  bis 
business?  He  cannot  with  any  certainty  enter 
into  engagements.  It  is  like  a bankruptcy 
always  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  is  damaging 
the  interests  of  both  parties.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  the  doctrine  of  political 
economy  has,  on  the  whole,  been  most  injurious 
to  both  employer  and  employed.  Men  talk  of ' 
it  as  though  they  understood  its  every  part.  Of  ' 
course,  there  is  in  the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  i 
and  in  all  the  writings  of  the  economical  school,  I 
much  that  is  correct  and  applicable  to  com. 
meroe  and  society  ; but  it  is  evident  to  any  one  ■ 
who  has  studied  these  writings  that  they  will  , 
never  regenerate  society.  The  fallacies  in  them  i 
are  so  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
that  they  only  want  showing  to  be  patent  to  the  > 
many,  and  that  the  science  so-called  has  its 
limits,  or,  at  least,  many  modifications.  For  a : 
long  time  the  workmen  were  told  there  was  so 
much  capital  applicable  to  the  wages  fund,  and  i 
that  the  price  of  labour  was  regulated  by  the 
supply  and  demand.  The  principal  object  of 
trade  societies  is  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  i 
and  get  an  advance  of  wages.  The  leaders  of 
these  societies  have  made  the  doctrine  of  “supply 
and  demand ; buy  in  the  cheapest,  sell  in  the  i 
dearest,  market.”  Their  capital,  their  fertile 
brains,  are  always  in  action.  Of  course,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  olaases,  or,  at  least, 
that  section  which  they  chance  to  represent. 
Business  is  business;  and, of  course,  the  unionist 
leaders,  like  all  other  business  men,  moat  try  and 
beep  their  projects  prosperous.  They  forget, 
that  every  class  advance  is  paid  for  by  the  i 
general  public.  It  is  not  the  rich  who  buy  all 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  working  classes.; 
Every  advance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  affects; 
all  classes  j and  if  the  engineers  or  any  other 
section  get  more  than  their  share,  it  is  a taxi 
upon  the  other  workmen,  and  the  agitation  is 
carried  on  until  all  get  an  advance;  and  wheni 
that  is  done,  of  what  benefit  is  it  to  the  whole  ? 
Everything  is  higher  in  price,  and  the  people  get. 
no  more  of  the  productive  share  than  they  did 
before.  The  cost  of  production  is  increased,  aud 
a larger  opening  is  made  for  the  foreign  employer: 
to  compete  with  the  labour  of  this  country,— 

“ Bay  in  the  cheapest,  sell  in  the  dearest  mai'ket;” 
and  that  the  price  of  labour  is  regulated  by  the 
supply  aud  demand,  is  the  doctrine  which  has 
for  a long  time  injured  the  trade  and  general 
interests  of  this  country.  It  has  supplied  the! 
trade- union  leaders  with  the  materials  to  carry 
on  their  agitation.  If  it  was  true,  the  wages 
of  workmen  ought  to  have  been  largely  reduced 
during  the  late  depression  of  trade,  as  there 
were  thousands  of  unemployed;  but  the  work-1 
men’s  wages  remained  the  same.  And  so  it 
was  v?ith  the  engineers,  the  ironfounders,  and 
in  fact  with  all  trades.  The  wages  of  thd 
labourer  are  not  regulated  by  the  pleiitifulness  of 
the  workmen,  bub  by  the  price  the  article  they 
produce  will  fetch  in  the  market.  It  being  80,i 
the  supply  and  demand  idea  relative  to  labour) 
wants  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  a sounder  and  more) 
praotioal  issue  pub  in  its  place.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  gold,  of  the  same  purity,  is  all  over 
the  world  of  the  same  value.  Now  if  a given; 
number  of  ounces  of  gold  be  required  to  produce 
an  engine ; and  if,  when  finished,  that  engine 
cost  so  much  more  than  one  of  the  same  quality 
costs  in  another  conutry,  the  workmen  of  this 
country  ought  to  make  an  inquiry  into  thd 
cause.  As  a large  part  of  the  productions  ol 
this  country  has  to  be  exported,  it  is  obvions  thd 
workmen  of  this  country  must  produce  a cheapei 
and  better  article  than  can  be  produced  in  other:) 
countries.  I 

Workmen  and  their  leaders  onght  by  thul 
time  to  know,  that  in  the  industrial  race_th«i|^ 
manufacturers  are  already  closely  run.  In  ironti 
and  cotton  producing  countries,  the  people  ar6< 
beginning  to  work  the  raw  material.  Any^ 
reader  of  the  Times  or  the  statistical  abstraotfc 
can  see  for  himself  the  steady  advance  in  ext. 
ports  which  a few  years  ago  were  peculiar  t(,» 
England.  Writers  in  the  so-called  “ people’a^ 
paper  ” may  ridicule  the  idea  that  other  countriei.fi 
are  making  any  advance  in  competition  witl  r 
England.  Bat  it  is  a fact  which  no  one  can 
deny,  that  some  engines  and  other  goods  havod 
been  imported  into  this  country  at  a muct  U 
cheaper  rate  than  English  manufacturers  oat' 
produce  them. 

As  but  few  manufacturers  export  the  goodi  a; 
they  produce,  the  commercial  part  of  the  tradt  i. 
is  carried  on  by  other  parties  called  merchants,  s 
They  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  internationalistsj  L 
It  matters  none  to  them  whose  goods  they  sell) 
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BO  as  they  make  a profit ; and,  if  they  can  boy 
: I goods  in  a foreign  country  cheaper  than  the 
En^’Iish  employer  can  sopply  the  same  quality 
P goods,  the  merchant  buys : he  has  no  senti- 
;•!  mental  ideas  about  patriotism,  or  paying  a higher 
I'  prico  for  the  articles  because  hia  country  pro- 
51  dnces  them.  This  country  labours  under  many 
p*  diaadvantagea  in  comparison  with  other  oonn- 
j:  tric.s — high  taxation,  high  wages,  drinking  cua- 
1 toms } and,  to  hear  men  talk,  it  would  appear 
t that  the  employers  lived  in  clover,  had  no 
Cl  thought  or  carea,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  run 
)i  and  win. 

> Our  leaders  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
fi  employers  make  large  profits,  and  amass  large 
* fortunes.  To  some  extent  that  is  true;  but  the 
I annals  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  show  that  many 

I employers  do  not  amass,  but,  after  sotnetimcrs 
paying  millions  of  pounds  in  wages,  die  poor. 

:ji  During  the  week,  a noted  leader  of  the  working 
t men — or,  at  least,  some  portion  of  them — a shoe* 
!)(  seller — once  a shoemaker — now  an  agitator — 
1.  has  been  talking  to  anumber  of  workmen  about 
||  the  large  profits  and  fortunes  employers  make, 
c Any  one  taking  the  census-table  for  a basis  will 

II  find  there  is  a large  number  of  employers  in  this 
I country  who  only  employ  a man  and  a boy  : no 
n one  ever  heard  of  such  employers  leaving  alarge 
■)<  fortune.  There  are  many  small  shoe-soUers. 
|i  Suppose  a shoe-salesman  sell  during  the  year  999 
i.  pairs  of  shoes  at  a profit  of  9d.  per  pair ; that 
«•  would  give  an  income  of  371.  9s.  3d.  At  that 
}'  rate  of  sale  and  profit,  the  aggrieved  shoe-seller 
«.  would  not  amass  a very  great  fortune.  I suspect 
)i  the  shoe-seller  boys  his  shoes  in  the  cheapest 

I place,  without  asking  whether  the  workmen  are 
ill  or  well  paid.  He,  as  a trader,  is  obliged  to 
sell  as  cheap  as  his  fellow  tradesmen,  or  it  is 

II  certain  the  public  will  not  buy  hia  shoes. 

If  the  trader  could  enlarge  his  business  so 
'I  that  he  could  sell  999  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  day, 
I.  and  reckon  312  working  days  in  the  year,  he 
I would  make  a profit  of  11, 5y  U.  l-is.  Out  of  that 
I amount  he  would  probably  save  2,0001.  a year  ; 
i;  and  if  he  happened  to  do  that  for  thirty  years, 
. he  would,  with  the  interest,  have  acoumulaUd 
b lOO.OOOZ.  No  doubt  the  speaker  thought  he 
P had  made  a great  point  whoa  he  alluded  to  the 
|j  employer  worth  7,000,0001.  It  appears  to  me 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
’■  Englishmen  ought  to  be  proud  of,  it  is,  that  one 
1 of  the  great  employers,  or  shall  we  say  generals 
' of  labour,  acoomulated  that  large  sum. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey  are  many  monuments  to  kings,  states- 
i;  men,  and  generals,  some  of  whom  received 
enormous  sums  from  the  national  exchequer. 
: But  the  labours  of  the  great  general  of  industry, 
the  pioneer  of  a higher  civilisation,  the  bene- 
factor of  nations,  received  no  national  recogni- 
tion, and  no  national  award. 

What  a noise  has  been  made  about  the  sbam 
. battles  which  have  lately  been  held.  By  the 
reports  in  the  papers  some  would  have  supposed 
this  country  was  at  war.  What  a fuss  was 
i made  of  the  moving  and  exercising  30,000  men; 

and  yet  at  one  time  it  is  said  that  the  general 
t of  labour  employed  50,000  men.  If  the  weekly 
wages  for  that  number  averaged  11.  per  man  per 
week  it  would  have  been  50,000i.,  and  the  sum 
paid  for  wages  alone  during  the  year  would  have 
''  been  2,600,UtKJi.  If  the  plant  and  materials  re- 
■ quired  to  keep  that  number  employed  amounted 
. to  another  l,5UO,OOOi.,  it  would  have  required  a 
. capital  of  4,100,0001.  If  that  sum  bad  been  put 
out  at  5 per  cent,  interest,  it  would,  without  any 
. risk  or  trouble,  have  realised  the  enormous  sum 
of  205,0001.  per  annum.  If  the  employer  of 
ij  60,000  men  received  a shilling  per  week  for  the 
management  of  a workman,  it  would  amount  to 
’ 130,00ui.  per  annum.  As  no  employer  under- 
takes  the  management  of  men  at  that  price,  the 
above  sum  might  be  put  at  double  that  amount, 

’ and  then  be  below  the  mark.  And  without  any 
; wonderment  or  remarks,  it  must  be  evident  that 
great  generals  of  labour,  by  the  magnitude  of 
-■  their  uudertakings,  may  accumulate,  if  wise, 
large  fortunes.  Ic  requires  an  immense  fortune 
to  carry  their  work  on.  Were  all  employers  in 
this  country  like  the  one  with  a man  and  a 
1 boy,  nobody  would  accumulate  large  sums,  no 
capital  would  be  created.  Yet  competition 
would  be  more  severe  than  it  now  is,  and 
the  labourers  would  be  most  miserable.  The 
large  employers  of  labour  receive  no  more 
profit  than  they  are  entitled  to.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  an  honour  to  their  country,  and  an 
advantage  to  the  whole  community.  If  working- 
olasB  leaders  cannot  find  better  reasons  for 
their  agitations,  it  may  well  be  said  of  them, 
“ Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidani," 


The  engineering  trade,  although  well  organ- 
ised, is  not  one  of  the  very  great  industries  of 
the  country.  The  number  of  engine  and  machine 
makers,  and  dealers,  was  60,812,  according  to 
the  census  returns  for  1861,  But,  as  a rule, 
they  work  in  large  establishments.  The  6,595 
men  that  struck  work  at  Newcastle  worked 
fifty-nine  hours  per  week.  That,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, would  be  389,105  hours  per  week ; that,  at 
7d.  per  hour,  would  amount  to  11,3381. 178.  lid. ; 
reduce  the  working  hours  to  fifcy.four  per  week  ; 
it  reduces  the  working  time  to  356,140;  aud  to 
turn  out  the  same  amount  of  work,  it  requires 
the  employment  of  641  extra  men,  aud  adds 
9141.  78.  lid,  to  the  employers’  funds  for  wages, 
and  for  the  year  an  additional  outlay  for  the 
same  amount  of  work  of  47,3481.  Ids.,  which, 
with  the  extra  machinery  and  work-room  re- 
quired, brings  the  coat  bo  nearly  100,0001.  If  the 
whole  number  of  workers  in  the  engineering 
trade  is  58,000,  leaving  the  2,862  for  casualties 
and  want  of  employment,  and,  as  there  appear 
to  be  variations  in  the  time  they  work,  fifty-seven 
hours  per  week  per  man  may  be  taken  as  the 
working  time, — that  will  give  3,306,000  hours  as 
the  aggregate  for  the  week  ; at  7d.  per  hoar,  the 
sum  paid  for  wages  will  be  99,3001 , and  for  the 
year  a sum  of  5,178,0001. : reduce  the  working 
boars  to  fifty-two,  which  will  be  the  number  if  the 
nine-hour  movement  is  successful,  it  reduces  the 
working  time  to  3,016,000,  and  requires  the  engi- 
neering employers  to  add  3,881  men  to  do  the 
same  work  as  before,  at  an  additional  outlay  of 
8151.  83.  per  week,  and  for  the  year  a sum  of 
439,7161. : that,  with  the  cost  of  extras,  will 
amount  to  nearly  a million. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Paris  International  Exhi- 
bition it  states  that  if  the  foreign  trade  in 
machinery  were  closed,  many  of  the  employers 
would  have.to  close  their  yards;  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  coat  of  production  be  raised  a million 
a year  that  will  happen,  aud  instead  of  the  niue 
hours  per  day  it  will  in  many  oases  be  none  at  all. 

The  notion  of  the  men  who  guide  the  working 
classes,  who  manipulate  thoir  movements,  who 
lead  the  thoughtless  astray  to  their  own  and  the 
nation’s  loss,  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  Some 
other  teachers  are  wauted  to  place  the  truth 
before  them, — to  show  both  aides, -~and  until 
that  is  done  these  movements,  so  fatal  to  national 
well-being,  will  continue.  English  working-men 
are  placed  in  a false  position  before  the  world, 
and  are  driving  from  themselves  their  daily 
bread.  There  are  many  other  points  I intended 
to  touch  upon,  but  I find  I have  not  space,  and 
will,  with  your  permission,  do  it  in  another 
letter.  Jack  Plane. 


PLANNING  AND  FITTING  UP  SCHOOLS. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have 
made  a number  of  rules  to  be  observed  iu  plan- 
! ning  and  fitting  up  schools,  which  have  been 
recently  issued  by  the  Queen’s  printers,  preceded 
with  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  docu- 
ment contains  a number  of  rules,  and  the  plans 
of  the  schools  are  exhibited.  In  the  preliminary 
remarks  it  is  stated  : — “ Before  a sohool-room  is 
planned — and  the  observation  applies  equally  to 
alterations  iu  the  internal  fittings  of  an  existing 
sohool-room — the  number  of  children  who  are 
likely  to  occupy  it,  the  number  of  classes  into 
which  they  ought  to  be  grouped,  whether  the 
school  should  be  ‘mixed,’  or  the  boys  and  girls 
taught  in  different  rooms,  are  points  that  require 
to  be  carefully  considered  and  determined  in 
order  that  the  arrangements  of  the  sohool  msy 
be  designed  accordingly.  Every  class  when  in 
operation  requires  a separate  teacher,  bs  he  only 
a monitor  acting  for  the  hour.  Without  some 
auoh  provision  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  the 
children  in  a sohool  actively  employed  in  the 
same  time.  The  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers, 
therefore,  is  merely  an  improved  method  of 
meeting  what  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
neoesaity  of  the  ease ; and  whore  such  assist- 
ants are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it 
becomes  of  increased  importance  to  furnish 
them  with  all  the  moohanical  sppliancea  that 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  give  effect  to  their  services,”  After 
stating  that  the  common  schoolroom  should  be 
planned  and  fitted  to  realise  the  combined  ad- 
vantages of  isolation  and  soperintendenoe  with- 
out destroying  its  use  for  such  purposes  as  may 
require  a large  apartment-,  the  Committee  of 
Council  do  not  recommend  that  the  benches  and 
desks  should  be  immovably  fixed  to  the  floor  of 
any  school,  bub  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
removed  and  not  to  be  easily  pushed  out  of  place 
by  accident  or  by  the  movements  of  children. 


The  master  of  a sohool  shonld  never  be  allowed 
to  organise  it  so  as  to  provide  for  carrying  out 
the  entire  business  of  instruction  without  his 
own  direct  intervention  in  giving  lessons.  ” He 
must,  indeed,  at  times  leave  himself  at  liberty  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  his  assistants  or 
apprentices  teach,  and  to  watch  the  collective 
working  of  his  school.”  The  remarks  the  Com. 
mittee  consider  will  explain  the  plans  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal fittings  of  schools  and  class-rooms. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  bad  names  Truro  and 
Falmouth  gave  ” Pro,”  we  notice  that  from  the 
time  hia  paper  appeared  in  the  Suilder,  progress 
has  been  made  in  sanitary  matters  iu  those 
towns. 

In  Falmouth  the  sewerage  of  the  town  is  in 
progress.  In  Truro,  from  a paragraph  in  the 
Royal  Cormvall  Gazette^  we  see  the  “ Town. 
Council  is  spending  about  201.  a week  in  oloaus* 
ing  the  Trnro  river,”  while  other  sanitary  matters 
are  receiving  much  attention.  We  are  vary 
glad  our  papers  have,  after  all,  been  taken  in 
good  part. 

And  in  Glastonbnry,  sewering  the  neglected 
parts  of  the  town  is  in  progress ; and  a Local 
Board  of  Health  has  been  established.  Thongh 
appointing  officers  at  ridiculously  small  salaries 
we  esteem  bad  policy,  yet  we  cannot  expect 
everything  all  at  once.  With  experience,  wo 
trust  the  Local  Board  at  Glastonbury  will  see  its 
faults. 


INCOMPLETE  LIST  OF  TENDERS. 

Sib,— ilay  I ao  far  intrude  upon  your  valuable  apace  ae 
to  bei;  tbe  insertion  of  tbe  following  facta  P In  your  laat 
week’s  copy  you  gave  the  names  of  and  the  amouuta  given 
by  five  contracting  engineers,  who  estimated  and  sent  in 
their  tenders  for  the  works  at  the  “Holborn  Union,  St. 
Luke'a  Workhouse,”  and  I note  that  ij  doing  this  the  two 
highest  estimates  have  been  omitted.  There  were,  in  tact, 
seven  tenders  opened,  and  the  firm  which  in  the  published 
list  was  the  highest  is  really  the  third.  In  my  opinion,  no 
detaiJs  of  these  matters  abouid  be  given  unless  they  aro 
given  correctly.  Ho  doubt  there  will  be  at  times 
omissions  and  errors  ; but  in  justice  to  tbe  profeasions  and 
trades  concerned,  these  should  be  explained  and  cor- 
rected. 

The  pnbliahed  list  of  competitors  was  as  follows 

Jeakes&Co jEl,h28  3 3 

KlUott 990  0 0 

Beoham  & Son 810  0 0 

Potter 740  0 0 

May  ..  690  0 0 

The  true  list  of  competitors  is  as  follows 

Hart  & Co £1,365  16  0 

Moreland  & Son  1,331  0 0 

Jeakes&Co 1,028  3 3 

Elliott 990  0 0 

Benham  & Sou 810  0 0 

Potter 740  0 0 

May 690  0 0 

EslIlIiTINQ  ClBBK, 
%*  The  list  published  by  us  was  official. 


INSURANCE  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

The  Rev.  Jas,  Lopton  writes, — 

You  have  admitted  into  your  oolaraos  letters  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  but  one  thought  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  writers,— viz.,  whether  the  Bounty  Board 
should  not  at  once  take  up  tbe  business  of  fire  insurance^ 
so  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned.  I am,  and  1 make  no 
doubt  my  clerical  brethren  are  also,  deluged  with  pro- 
spectuses of  fire  insurance  companies.  These  oompaniet 
are  putting  forward  their  separate  claims,  all,  no  doubt, 
expecting  to  receive  some  profit.  The  insurance  is  to  b© 
ellected,  not  only  in  the  name  of  tbe  incumbent,  but  in 
that  of  the  governors  of  the  Bounty  also.  Indeed,  the 
governors  are  mixed  up  with  this  business  in  various 
ways.  Why  not  at  once  constitute  the  Bounty  Board 
into  a fire  insurance  office,  ao  that  whatever  gain  may 
accrue  it  may  go  to  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices  P 


now  WE  SPELL  POMPEI. 

Sib, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  in  a little  not® 
that  however  Pompei,  with  two  ii'i  may  be  the  orthodox 
orthography  of  the  press,  it  is  not  my  orthography.  Tho 
Itallaus  write  the  word  with  one  i,  aud  so  do  I invariably. 
Two  ti’«  seem  to  me  to  be  pedantic, 

H.  C.  Baelow. 


VENTILATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 

SiH,— Soon  after  the  explosion  at  tbe  Wigan  collieries, 
I went  to  the  Boyal  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn.atreet,  to 
see  tbe  newest  method  and  appliances  used  to  ventilate 
coal  mines.  1 was  pleased  to  observe  tbe  rotary  blast  laa 
is  used  at  two  collieries  (I  hope  at  many  others  also) ; but 
tbe  air  requires  ooucentralicg  and  conveying  tbrougb 
gutta-percha  or  melallic  pipes  to  the  iar-od'  workings, 
with  slop  cocks  midway,  to  rush  aud  flush  sidings,  Ac., 
when  needed. 

The  immense  power  of  these  fans  can  be  seen  at  all 
smelting  works.  Mines  could  be  freed  from  exploeiv© 
gases  by  au  unlimited  force  of  air  night  and  day.  Ite 
return  through  the  mine  to  the  shall  would  clear  the  pit  of 

....  If  there’s  a will, 

There  are  men  and  material  for  every  ill. 
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UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

The  West  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health  have 
jnst  completed  an  arrangement  to  parchase, 
eubjeot  to  the  sanction  of  the  local  Government 
Board,  foar  contiguons  farms,  containing  7o0 
acres,  in  the  parishes  of  Barking  and  Dagenham, 
adjoining  the  river  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of 
ntilising  the  sewage  of  the  West  Ham  distrio  . 
The  sewage  will  be  delivered  by  steam  power 
through  about  six  miles  of  mam  culvert.  1 he 
arrangements  and  works  are  under  the  dir^- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  the  engineer  to  the 
West  Ham  Board. 


THE  DUCHE3S  OF  SUTHERLAND’S 
MONUMENT, 
do  not  like  to  see  fine  quotations 
marred  and  spoiled,  especially  when  indelibly 
engraved  on  brass  or  marble  in  such  a noble  and 
well-deserved  monument  as  that  to  the  late 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  on  the  panels  of  which, 
you  state,  are  certain  texts  ; amongst  others,  the 
following  misquoted  one  : — 

“And  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  ajid  sorroie 
and  $ighing  »hall Jlee  aieutf." 

The  words  in  italics  are  interpolated,  and 
meaningless  tautology,  both  words  and  sentiment 
having  been  used  before.  The  writer  certainly 
was  not  inspired,  like  St.  John,  whose  text  is 
as  follows  (Rev.  xxi.)  : — 

“And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes; 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :/or  the  former 
(hinge  are  pasted  aioag." 

How  simple  and  grand  is  the  true  text,  and 
Low  obvious  the  meaniug  of  the  last  expression. 

Henry  Barer. 


ROADS  IN  PARIS. 

We  are  informed  that  some  of  the  Paris  roads 
are  being  broken  up,  and  that  the  authorities 
are  about  to  revert  to  paving-stones,  as  of  old. 
The  cost  of  keeping  up  what  our  informant 
terms  “ Macadam,"  but  by  which  we  suppose  he 
means  the  aspbalte  concrete  with  which  the 
principal  roads  there  are  laid,  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  change. 


MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Owing  to  absence  from  town,  we  did 
Dot  observe  a letter  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  inst., 
wherein  your  correspondent  takes  exception  to 
the  shop-fronts  at  the  above  new  buildings. 

S.  F.”  is  mistaken  in  sopposing  that  these 
shop-fronts,  of  which  he  most  justly  complains, 
were  designed  by  us,  although  the  “ descrip- 
tion ” of  the  building  to  which  he  refers  would 
alone  warrant  such  a conclusion ; for  we  are 
confident  that  such  “ incongruous " work,  and 
such  bad  detail,  could  not  be  attributed  to  an 
architect,  but  only  to  shop-front  Jitters  ! 

J.  & J.  BELCnER. 

P.S. — Mr.  Deroy’s  front,  which  was  excepted 
by  “ S.  F."  was  oarried  out  from  our  designs  and 
under  our  superintendence. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Nottingham. — The  operative  joiners  have  held 
a meeting.  It  appears  that  they  had  bound 
themselves,  having  accepted  certain  conditions, 
to  the  masters  for  a certain  time,  as  to  the  prices 
to  be  given  for  their  labour.  The  result  was  a 
great  infiox  of  labour  from  other  towns.  The 
workmen  not  only  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by 
this  influx,  but,  still  wishing  honourably  to  abide 
by  their  agreement,  they  found  it  impracticable, 
notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  ask  for  an  advance 
of  wages.  The  great  demand  being  at  present 
for  bouse  work,  a higher  rate  of  remuneration 
was  felt  to  be  dne  to  the  operative  joiners;  and 
the  present  conference  was  held  to  discuss  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  whole  matter. 
After  a long  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  the  matter  open  pending  the  decision  of 
the  conrb  of  arbitration. 

Manchester. — Some  6-10  masons  are  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  Manchester  Townball.  An 
nnder-foreman  having  discharged  one  of  the 
masons  for  insubordination,  the  other  men  at 
once  waited  npon  the  head-foreman,  and  de- 
manded the  discharge  of  the  under-foreman. 
The  head-foreman  requested  time  to  inquire  into 


the  facts  of  the  case  ; and,  as  he  would  not  give 
a decision  at  onoe,  the  men  struck,  and  the  whole 
6-10  left  the  place,  but  they  have  returned  to 
their  work  without  any  concession  having  been 
made  to  them.  The  reason  of  their  return  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  their  own  society  would  not 
recognise  their  strike. 

Barnsley. — Aoonference  of  master  builders  and 
the  representatives  of  the  bricklayers  on  strike 
has  been  held  at  the  Coach  and  Horses  Hotel. 
Nearly  all  the  firms  in  the  town  were  repre- 
sented. After  some  discussion,  the  masters 
informed  the  delegates  present  that  they  could 
not  accept  less  than  three  months’  notice,  and 
that  any  change  in  the  working  hours,  &c.,  must 
take  place  from  the  Ist  of  May,  according  to  an 
agreement  entered  into  some  time  ago.  The 
strike  has  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  erection 
of  the  new  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway 
station,  and  other  buildings. 

Glasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  Clyde  Engi- 
neers’ Association,  held  at  Glasgow,  it  has  been 
resolved,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  car- 
penters’ strike  continued  in  the  Glasgow  dis- 
criot,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  wages 
offered  at  Greenock  and  other  places  at  which 
they  work,  " That  a lock-out  of  all  the  carpenters 
of  the  Clyde  should  take  place  unless  the  strike 
was  brought  to  an  end.” 


TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

— XVe  are  much  surprised  to  observe,  from 
your  issue  of  the  16th  inst.,  that  you  describe 
certain  matters  of  tiling  as  having  been  carried 
out  by  a firm  of  “ Minton,  Taylor,  & Co.”  As 
Sir  R.  Malins  remarked,  in  a recent  trial  before 
him  in  Chancery,  such  a title  is  moat  certainly 
oaloulated  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  the 
above  is  a firm  of  Minton  Co.,  whereas, 
that  to  which  it  alludes  really  is  simply  and 
honestly  Messrs.  Taylor  ^ Challinor. 

The  order  which  Sir  R.  Malins  made,  however, 
was,  that  this  new  firm  should  trade  exclusively 
under  the  title  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  own  name 
" Robert  Minton  Taylor,  Tile  Works,  Fenton, 
near  Stoke-npon-Trent.” 

We  mast  request,  therefore,  to  be  informed 
bow  such  an  error  occurred  in  your  paper;  and 
we  further  beg  to  intimate  that,  in  the  event  of 
sneh  mis-statements  appearing  in  future, _ we 
really  shall  be  compelled  to  take  proceedings 
against  you.  Minion,  Hollins,  & Co. 

p.g. — We  send  you  a circular  per  this  post  in 
reference  to  the  Chancery  trial  to  which  we 
allude  above. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  a communica- 
tion from  the  firm  referred  to,  setting  the  matter 
right,  and,  to  make  the  point  clearer,  we  willingly 
insert  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.’s  letter,  notwith- 
standing the  nonsensical  threat  to  take  proceed- 
ings against  us  if  the  comma  too  much  should 
be  inserted.  The  legitmate  representatiTes  of  our 
old  acquaintauoe  and  an  eminent  man,  the  late 
Herbert  Minton,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  wil- 
lingly damaged  by  us.  They  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  world  is  not  so  fully  taken  up  with 
the  doings  of  themselves  and  their  competitors 
as  to  remember  precisely  how  the  names  stand ; 
and  if  they  wish  others  to  be  particular,  as  very 
rightly  they  do,  they  must  be  particular  them- 
selves. To  illustrate  what  we  mean, — if  it  had 
not  been  for  a printed  heading  to  the  letter  from 
them  we  have  inserted,  we  must  have  printed 
the  signature  Minton  Hollins  & Co.,  with  the 
belief  that  Minton  was  the  Christian  name,  the 
two  names  being  joined  one  to  the  other  without 
the  slightest  mark  to  show  that  they  represent 
more  than  one  person. 


THE  PERILS  OF  RAILWAY  PLATFORMS. 

Dr.  Lankester  has  held  an  inquest  at  the 
University  Hospital,  Gower-street,  respecting  the 
death  of  Geo.  William  Lane.  Deceased  was  in  a 
train  on  the  Midland  Railway  : at  the  Kentish- 
town  Station  the  train  stopped,  and  Lane  opened 
the  door  and  got  out,  when  the  train  started  again 
and  then  stopped,  throwing  Lane  out  and  under 
the  carriage,  where  he  was  fatally  injured.  The 
coroner,  alter  evidence  bad  been  led,  said  it  was  a 
question  for  the  Government  to  consider  whether 
the  railway  platforms  of  this  country  should  not 
bo  of  one  uniform  height,  and  the  step  of  one 
pattern,  or  whether  twenty  or  thirty  people 
should  be  sacrificed  annually.  Platform  accidents 
were  of  frequent  occnrrence.  The  railway  com- 
panies set  the  example.  The  manner  in  which 
the  guards  jumped  into  the  breaks  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  made  him  tremble.  It 


was  a most  reprehensible  praotioe,  as  it  induced  {i 

young  men  and  others  to  follow  the  example  f 
set  them  on  this  railway.  He  thooght,  there  • 
should  be  one  universal  law  for  the  height  of  L 
platforms,  and  that  they  should  be  under  the  i 
carriages.  A short  time  ago  he  was  present  at  .1 
the  opening  of  a line  in  Jersey.  The  platforms  I 
were  nniform,  and  the  steps  of  the  carriages 
projected  over  the  platforms,  rendering  an  acci- 
dent almost  impossible.  A short  clause  in  an  i 
Act  of  Parliament  would  manage  this.  True  it 
would  cost  the  railway  companies  100,0001.,  but 
it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of 
valuable  lives.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned  for 
additional  evidence.  This  question  of  the  plat- 
forms we  brought  under  notice  not  long  ago. 
With  reference  to  the  Metropolitan,  the  coroner’s 
refiections,  we  think,  must  have  occurred  to 
many.  Let  ns  add,  that  sinoe  the  Metropolitan 
District  was  opened,  the  line  seems  to  have 
received  an  access  of  bumping  engines,  rickety  ' 
carriages,  or  careless  engine-drivers,  that  are 
quite  a novelty  on  the  Metropolitan.  Let  some  | 
one  in  authority  take  a day’s  holiday  and  spend  l 
it  in  running  to  and  fro  on  the  line,  and  he  will  I 
be  certain  to  discover  them  if  he  desire  to  look  I 
into  the  matter. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bangor. — A new  district  chnrch,  dedicated  to 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  sitnate  at  Glasynfryn,  a 
hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Bangor,  Carnarvonshire,  | 
and  some  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  that  J 
town, — bordering  in  fact  upon  the  Snowdonian  J 
line  of  mountaius, — has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  The  site  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  a 
school  which  adjoins  it,  was  given  by  Lord 
Penrhyn,  who  also  contributed  200L  to  the 
erection  fund.  The  total  cost  of  theohnroh  and 
school  was  about  8001.  The  church  is  in  the. 
Early  English  style,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.i 
Gilbert  Scott,  architect,  who  presented  thei 
plans. 

Notgrove. — The  chancel  of  the  little  church,! 
near  Northleacb,  is  being  restored  by  Mr.  J.. 
Edward  K.  Cutts,  of  London,  architect.  It  is  a 
structure  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth! 
oentnry,  lighted  by  two  square-headed  windows' 
on  the  south  side.  There  is  no  east  window — 
an  arrangement  common  to  several  churches  ini 
the  neighbourhood ; but  outside,  in  the  easts 
wall,  about  4 ft.  9 iu.  from  the  ground,  a emoifixi 
under  a canopied  arch,  with  pinnacles  on  each: 
side,  is  carved  in  low  relief.  Under  the  chancel 
arch  were  two  low  walls  which  formed  part  of( 
the  very  small  old  Norman  arch,  the  upper  part 
of  which  had  been  taken  out,  probably  at  the 
time  the  present  chancel  was  built,  to  insert  a 
larger  (but  still  small)  arch,  which  was  pat  in 
quite  out  of  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  chancel.'  s 
The  whole  wall  was  in  such  a ruinous  condition,  j 
however,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  ife 
down,  and  in  the  rebuilding  a larger  aroh  haa 
been  inserted.  The  sanctos  bell-cot  has  been 
replaced  on  the  new  gable.  There  are  monu-. 
mental  eflagies  of  the  Whittington  family  on  the) 
south  side,  and  a female  figure  in  the  saorariuTa 
on  the  north  side.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
is  the  discovery  of  nearly  the  whole  scheme  ol 
the  original  sculptured  and  coloured  decoration 
of  the  chancel.  Some  other  minor  discoveries 
were  a square  opening  under  the  westernmost 
window  iu  the  south  wall,  which  had  evidently 
been  fitted  with  a shutter : two  coins,  one  ol 
William  Rufus,  were  pulled  out  with  the  piscina 
another,  of  Edward  I.,  was  found  in  the  soil  a1i 
the  foundation  of  the  south  wall ; and  somf 
wood  (?)  charcoal  was  found  in  a rongh  cavity 
of  the  well  into  which  the  piscina  dischargedf 
The  restoration  comprises  the  re-building  of  the* 
south  wall,  with  a new  roof,  seats,  and  desk  ini 
stamed  deal ; new  communion-table,  railing,  an&> 
lectern,  in  oak ; new  tile  paving,  and  staineod 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Dorhing. — The  plans  for  the  erection  of  a newl 
church,  in  place  of  St.  Martin’s  present  building'!! 
have  been  on  view  in  the  upper  room  of  the  loca^J 
Institute.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Woodyer.  ^ Thi! 
building  will  be  iu  unison  with  the  existinpi 
chancel. 

Southhill. — The  ancient  church  at  Sontbhul  c 
Cornwall,  has  been  re-opened.  .The  church  r'C 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Cornwall.  While  a part  Oil 
the  foundation  was  being  removed  during  th  ; 
restoration,  a quantity  of  Norman  work  wa' 
found.  A Norman  bnilding  at  one  time  ocoupie]  3 
the  site  of  the  present  church,  which,  accordinri 
to  the  Cornts7i  Telegraph,  was  erected  in  tl  .3 
fourteenth  century.  The  tower  has  not  bed 
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touched  by  the  restorers,  but  the  other  parts  of 
the  church  have  more  or  less  audergone  altera* 
fcioD.  The  seats,  which  are  open,  will  hold  about 
400  persona.  The  cost  will  amount  to  1,200Z.,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  has  to  be  sub- 
soribed. 

Worcastsrshire.  — At  Welland,  the  parish 
church  (a  dilapidated  building,  erected  in  the 
last  century)  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  population 
having  much  increased,  and  the  crowded  state  of 
the  churchyard  imperatively  demanding  that 
additional  accommodation  shall  be  provided.  A 
site  in  a more  central  part  of  the  parish  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  A.  Watkins,  and  plans  for  a new 
church  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hogall,  of 
Oxford,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,0001. ; the 
church  to  hold  400  persons.  It  is  also  said  that 
a new  church  for  part  of  the  pariah  of  Hanley 
Castle  is  likely  to  be  founded ; that  Sir  E.  Lech- 
mere  has  given  a site  on  the  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Hanley  Swan  to  Malvern  Wells  j 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  is  the  architect  j and  that 
Mr.  S.  Martin,  of  Hanley  Castle,  has  promised  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  bnilding. 

' Bristol. — The  new  chancel  of  the  church  of  the 
Eoly  Nativity,  Knowle,  has  been  opened.  It  is  of 
ihe  Byzantine  sohool  of  architecture,  and  is  the 
jnly  one  of  the  kind  in  Bristol.  The  apse  is 
jemioircular  with  a domed  roof,  30ft.  in  diameter, 
)f  cement  concrete.  At  present  this  dome  is 
joloured  blue,  but  eventually  it  will  be  painted, 
die  subject  being  the  Ascension.  The  altar  is  of 
inlaid  wood,  and  over  it  is  a canopy  of  alabaster 
iind  marble,  surmounted  with  carved  figures,  the 
whole  supported  by  pillars  of  marble  and  alabas- 
»r,  the  capitals  of  which  will  be  carved.  The 
panels  round  the  chancel  are  to  be  fi'led  in  with 
oaintings,  and  “the  stations  of  the  cross”  will 
ae  carved  in  bas-reliefs  around  the  church.  The 
loors  are  laid  with  enoauatio  tiles.  The  cost  has 
leen  about  2,6001.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  remove 
he  present  temporary  wooden  nave,  and  com- 
plete the  buvldicg.  A lady  of  Clifton  has  pro- 
nised  a tower  and  peal  of  bells  at  her  own 
jxpenso  when  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  com- 
ilebed. 

, Eastbourne. — The  alterations  in  the  ohaucel  of 
It.  Saviour’s  Church  are  now  completed.  It 
ippears  that  the  area  of  the  chancel  did  not 
jforcl  requisite  accommodation  for  the  choir  and 
afficiating  clergyman.  This  difficulty  has  now 
)0en  overcome  by  making  the  choir  extend 
westward  of  the  chancel  arch  into  the  nave.  The 
iipace  thus  appropriated  has  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  existing  obanoel,  and  paved  with 
jimilar  tiles,  and  a low  wall  or  screen  has  been 
arected  to  form  the  boundary  towards  the  nave. 
Ihe  base  of  this  wall  or  screen  is  of  black  Isle  of 
Aan  granite,  surmounted  by  veined  Derbyshire 
ilabaster,  and  having  one  horizontal  band  of 
Devonshire  marble.  The  cornice  has  a moulding 
with  broad  carved  leaves  at  intervals.  The  work 
las  cost  something  over  1501.  The  tower  of  the 
shuroh  is  making  progress,  and  has  already 
itbained  a considerable  altitude. 

Folkstone. — The  old  Parish  Church  is  to  be 
itted  with  new  low,  open  seats,  in  place  of  the 
present  ones,  which,  though  comparatively  new, 
ire  too  high  and  badly  arranged ; and  the 
ighting  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  to  be  oom- 
detely  rearranged.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
•ared  by  Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect. 

I Ilarrogate. — The  chancel  aad  temporary  nave 
if  the  church  for  the  newly-formed  parish  of 
5t.  Peter’s,  Harrogate,  has  been  opened  for 
liviue  worship.  For  a considerable  period  the 
feqnirements  of  the  newly-formed  parish  have 
)9en  met  by  snob  acoommodation  as  oonld  be 
provided  in  the  schools  immediately  oontignous 
0 the  new  church  j and  as  this  became  inade- 
}uate  for  the  increasing  numbers  who  attended 
or  public  worship  the  building  committee  re- 
lolved  on  the  somewhat  novel  expedient  of 
pressing  forward  with  the  utmost  despatch  the 
iompletion  of  the  chancel  and  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  new  church  j to  which  by  adding  a 
lemporary  erection,  occnpying  the  greater  part 
pfthe  space  constituting  the  centre  aisle  of  the 
permanent  church,  they  have  secured  for  imme- 
liate  requirements  a place  for  public  worship, 
it.  Peter’s  Church  is  situated  near  Prospect 
Sotel.  The  site  of  the  church,  together  with 
he  contiguous  parsonage,  and  land  for  the 
lohools,  was  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Peilde,  who 
ilso  contributed  3,0001.  towards  a fund  for  the 
ladowmeat.  In  the  erection  of  the  schools,  and 
ipon  the  church,  to  the  present  time,  a sum  of 
learly  5,0001.  has  been  expended,  contributed  by 
■esidents  and  those  immediately  identified  with 
he  district.  The  chnrch  has  been  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  architect,  Bristol  j the 


builder  being  Mr.  Kidal,  of  Wadsley,  near  Shef- 
field. The  building  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  will  hold,  when  completed,  1,100 
persons.  The  chancel,  temporary  nave,  &o.,  now 
available,  will  seat  450.  The  temporary  nave 
has  been  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  no 
interruption  daring  the  completion  of  the  edifice. 
The  architect  has  presented  the  marble  screen  j 
the  Misses  Carter  4001.  for  an  organ ; the  con- 
tractor (Mr.  Ridal)  the  carving  of  the  capitals 
in  the  chancel  arch  alhd  the  angels  supporting 
the  sanies  sod  the  whole  of  the  serpentine 
columns  of  the  chancel  were  presented,  one  by 
each  member  of  the  building  committee,  at  a 
cost  of  8 guineas  per  column.  The  interior  walls 
of  the  chancel  and  apse  are  of  white  Bath-stone 
ashlar,  raised  from  the  quarries  at  Corsham 
Down.  The  whole  of  the  carving  is  in  the  same 
material.  The  carved  work  of  the  chancel  arch 
and  the  upper  cornice  and  the  arch-moulds  of 
the  windows  are  enriched  by  the  dog-tooth  orna- 
ment, similar  to  the  early  types  found  in  the 
cathedrals  of  York  and  Eipon.  The  capitals  and 
corbels  are  carved,  the  treatment  being  of  a 
conventional  nature,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  architectural  features  of  the  church.  A 
cornice  runs  round  the  apse  immediately  beneath 
the  windows.  This  is  now  in  the  artist’s  hands. 
Bach  of  the  capitals  in  the  angles  will  be  carved 
as  representing  foliage  of  a Scriptural  nature, — 
the  vine,  wheat,  passion-flower,  lily,  pome- 
granate, myrtle,  with  angels  chiselled  under 
each,  some  with  mnaical  instruments,  and  some 
in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  The  clustered 
capitals  have  yet  to  be  carved,  and  the  high 
blocks  beneath  the  chancel  arch,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  have 
to  be  hewn  into  shape,  These  are  to  represent 
groups  of  angels.  The  execution  of  the  sculp- 
ture aud  of  the  carving  is  in  the  bands  of 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

March. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
of  St.  John,  the  first  of  four  to  be  erected  under 
the  Doddington  Rectory  Division  Act,  in  this 
town,  has  been  laid  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Mr.  Wyatt  is  the  architect. 

Adderbury. — The  pariah  church  is  undergoing 
some  interior  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  first  thing  provided  for  is  to  warm  the 
church  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes  throughout 
the  building,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Barford.of  this  town, 
has  undertaken  the  contract  for  this  part  of  the 
work.  Another  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Davis,  of  Ban- 
bury, builders.  Messrs.  Davis’s  oontraob  in- 
eludes  the  removal  of  the  gallery  at  the  west 
end,  and  which  has  for  a long  time  disfigured 
the  church  and  blocked  up  an  arch,  and  they 
have  also  to  open  this  arch,  so  as  to  have  the 
principal  entrance  from  the  western  tower, 
as  it  sbonld  be.  This  tower  is  to  have  a 
new  oak  floor  overhead,  a new  stone  floor  nnder- 
neath,  and  a window  over  the  door.  The  taking 
down  of  the  gallery  has  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  organ  down  into  the  ohanoel,  where  it  is 
temporarily  placed,  the  instrument  being  found 
to  be  unsuited  for  its  proper  position  on  the 
chancel-screen,  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Scott,  the  arohiteob,  who  advised  its  being  placed 
there. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Brighton. — The  new  Congregational  Church, 
erected  at  the  junction  ofCiifton-road  and  Dyke- 
road,  has  been  formally  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  new  church  is  of  a Bomanesque  type, 
modified  iu  places  as  circumstaoces  dictated. 
The  form  of  the  edifice — that  of  a horse-shoe, 
was  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  ground. 
The  general  design  of  the  church  originated 
with  a gentleman  of  the  committee  j and  to  its 
oonspicuous  feature,  the  tower,  which  is  20  ft. 
square  and  130  ft.  high,  the  public  are  indebted 
for  a convenience  in  the  shape  of  a clock 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  tower,  at  the 
cost  of  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  Mr. 
H.  Pratt.  The  coat  of  the  bnilding  will,  it  is 
estimated,  be  between  8,0001.  and  9,0001.,  and 
it  will  seat  a congregation  of  850,  besides  pro- 
viding  a vestry  and  committee-rooms,  with 
school-room  (under  the  cburch),  for  450  ohildren, 
class-rooms,  &c.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the 
ebnreb  in  the  tower : one  from  the  Dyke-road 
and  the  other  from  the  Clifcon-road.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  building 
and  to  its  warming,  in  winter,  by  hob-water 
pipes,  this  work  being  done  by  Messrs. 
Reed  & Co.,  of  Brighton.  The  building  is 
lighted,  in  the  day-time,  by  seventeen  triple 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  and  ten  large. 


doable  windows  in  the  front  story,  and  at  night 
by  a gas  sun-light  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 
The  pewing,  of  the  open  kind,  with  sloped  seats, 
has  been  exeented  by  Mr.  8.  Ireland  ; and  an 
organ  is  now  being  put  up  by  Mr.  Pickett,  of 
Lewes.  The  drawings  for  the  plans  and  details 
generally  were  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  of 
Brighton,  architect  to  the  committee. 

Melton  Mowbray. — The  new  Wesleyan  obapel 
at  this  place  has  been  opened  for  public  worship. 
The  building  is  of  brickwork,  with  Bath  atone 
dressings.  The  architect  has,  however,  relied 
chiefly  upon  an  arrangement  of  moulded  brick- 
work  for  effect,  rather  than  upon  the  stonework, 
so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a brick 
building.  The  style  chosen  is  Early  Decorated, 
freely  treated.  The  front  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  two  towers,  the  upper  portions  of  which 
are  lighted  by  three-light  windows,  above  which 
is  a brick  cornice  and  high-pitched  roof,  each 
surmounted  with  an  iron  terminal.  These 
towers  inclose  the  staircases  to  galleries,  and 
also  to  schoolroom  below.  The  centre  doorway 
leads  into  a lobby,  from  which  the  body  of  the 
chapel  and  gallery  staircase  may  be  entered. 
Above  the  doorway  is  a large  wheel-window  in 
a recess,  which  occupies  nearly  all  the  gable 
end.  The  ground  floor  of  the  chapel  is  divided 
into  centre  aisles  and  side  aisles,  or  passages, 
and  convenience  of  access  to  all  the  sittings 
has  been  especially  studied.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chapel  are  transepts  extending  some 
distance  back,  which  provide  for  a good  number 
of  sittings  in  a good  situation.  The  gallery 
plan  is  large,  extending  over  the  lobbies  below. 
At  the  east  end  is  a recess,  in  which  the  organ 
is  placed  and  choir  accommodated,  in  front  of 
which  is  the  pulpit,  which  is  approached  by  a 
staircase  leading  direct  from  the  minister’s 
vestry.  There  is  a general  vestry  beneath  the 
organ-chamber,  and  a lobby  beyond,  with  stair- 
case for  choir.  Ou  the  basement  is  a school- 
room, 11  ft.  high,  the  whole  size  of  the  chapel ; 
attached  to  which  are  two  class-rooms  and  a 
kitchen.  The  schoolroom  has  a boarded  floor, 
and  wainscoting  3 ft.  high  all  round.  The  fittings 
of  the  chapel  are  of  picked  red  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  roof  is  an  open  one,  the 
principals  being  supported  on  stone  corbels, 
carved.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Bangor 
slates,  and  have  open  perforated  red  ridge 
tiles.  The  obapel  is  built  to  accommodate 
600,  and  has  cost  over  2,000Z.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  ^Vickies  & Kellefct,  of  Leicester. 
The  plambing  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Widdowson,  of  Leicester;  Mr.  Pegy,  of  the  same 
place,  supplying  the  ironwork.  The  front  fence, 
which  has  been  specially  designed,  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Sharman,  of  Melton.  The 
organ,  which  baa  been  refixed  in  a new  case, 
designed  to  accord  with  the  bnilding,  has  been 
put  in  order  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Melton,  organ 
builder.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R,  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  architect. 

Oswestry. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  chnrob,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
borough  gaol,  has  been  laid.  The  building  is 
already  in  an  advanced  state.  The  plan  of  the 
chapel  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  side- 
aisles,  the  extreme  dimensioos  being  57  ft.  by 
72  ft.  The  tower,  a conspicuous  feature  of  the 
design,  terminates  the  south-wesk  aisle,  and  forms 
an  entranoe.  Ic  is  surmounted  by  a spire,  rising 
to  a height  of  103  ft.  above  the  level  of  Arbhur- 
street.  The  platform  on  which  the  pulpit  is  put 
is  partly  recessed  by  the  formation  of  an  apse. 
A gallery  is  placed  over  the  main  entrance,  and 
extends  to  the  oommencement  of  the  aisles : 
the  approach  to  this  is  by  a staircase  in  the  tower. 
Staircases  built  out  at  the  back  of  the  chapel 
lead  to  the  class-rooms,  vestry,  heating-cham- 
ber, &3.,  which  are  under  the  main  building. 
The  front  elevation  on  the  ground  level  is  divided 
into  five  bays  by  an  arcade  supported  by  engaged 
shafts,  with  foliated  caps,  the  main  entrance- 
doors  ooonpying  two  of  these  bays,  the  remaining 
three  having  circular  onsped  openings  disposed 
in  them,  which  light  the  interior  of  the  lobby 
and  chapel.  Over  this  arcade  is  placed  a five- 
light  window,  the  bead  of  which  is  filled  with 
geometric  tracery.  The  style  adopted  may  be 
called  Early  Decorated.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  800  persona  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  class-rooms  for  abont  220  chil- 
dren. The  bnilding  will  be  pitched  faced  with 
Cefn  stone,  from  Messrs,  Dennis  & Co.’s  quarries; 
the  mullions,  tracery,  and  facings  will  also  be 
supplied  by  that  firm.  The  benches  and  other 
interior  fittings  will  be  of  deal,  stained  and  var- 
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nislied.  The  contract  for  the  work  haa  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Chaplin,  for  the  som 
of  3,5001.,  exolnaive  of  lighting  and  heating,  and 
will  be  exeoQted  from  the  designs  and  nnder  tLe 
snperintendence  of  Mr.  W.  11.  Spaull,  architect, 
Oswestry.  _ 

Be'qyer. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new  Con- 
gregational Charoh  at  Belper  has  been  laid. 
The  church,  which  is  now  in  conrse  of  erection, 
is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Woodhouse, 
architect,  Bolton;  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Walker  & Sons,  bnilders,  Worksworth,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Cash,  joiner,  Duffield.  The  style  is 
Decorated.  The  edifice  will  seat  550,  and 
galleries  may  be  added  to  afford  accommodation 
for  200  more,  if  desired.  The  entire  coat  (in- 
clnding  the  expense  of  adapting  a portion  of  the 
chapel  taken  down  last  year  for  Snnday-school 
purposes,  &o.)  is  estimated  at  about  4,1001.,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  has  already  been 
contribnted. 

Berby. — Bonrne  Memorial  Chapel,  Kedleston- 
street,  Derby,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  nearly  square,  the  in- 
ternal dimensions  being  60  fc.  by  55  ft.  and  33  ft. 
in  height.  The  sittings  on  the  gronnd  floor  are 
arranged  in  a circular  form  round  the  rostrum 
and  commanion  enclosure,  with  a sloping  floor. 
The  gallery  is  also  circular  on  plan,  with  orna- 
mental iron  scroll-work  to  the  front.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  about  1,000  adults.  The 
rostrum  is  approached  by  stairs  on  each  side, 
with  ornamental  balnsters,  and  mahogany 
moulded  rail,  continued  round  both  rostrum  and 
communion  below.  Two  entrances  are  formed 
at  the  front,  with  space  for  a vestry  between 
them.  There  are  also  two  side  entrances.  The 
woodwork  inside  is  stained  and  varnished.  The 
windows  have  ground  glass,  with  light  amber- 
coloured  margins,  while  the  walls  are  light  grey, 
and  the  ironwork  is  to  be  white,  relieved 
with  gilding.  The  ceiling  is  panelled,  with 
beams,  and  moulded.  The  Derwent  Foundry 
Company  supplied  the  warming  apparatus.  The 
chapel  is  lighted  at  night  by  chandeliers,  and 
several  ornamental  brackets,  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Woolhonse.  The  exterior  is  built  iu  Deuby 
white  bricks,  relieved  with  red  bricks,  in  pat- 
terns, to  the  arches  and  bands,  and  encaustic- 
tile  panels.  Stone  dressings  are  introduced, 
with  moulded  and  carved  imposts,  cornices, 
and  columns.  The  roof  is  of  single  span, 
with  ornamental  gable  in  the  front,  forming 
a pediment,  flanked  by  two  towers,  containing 
the  staircases  to  galleries,  and  finished  with 
spires  covered  with  slates  in  coloured  bands  and 
iron  terminals.  The  front  has  iron  palisading 
and  gates  to  match,  on  stone  base ; and  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  entrance.  The  cost 
of  the  work  is  about  3,0001.  The  works  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Dusantoy,  from  designs 
and  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Messrs.  Giles 
& Brookbonse,  of  this  town,  architects.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Lombardio. 

Mirfield. — The  corner  stone  of  a new  Baptist 
Chapel  has  been  laid  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
at  Knowle,  Mirfield.  The  new  bnilding  will  be 
in  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  liberally 
treated.  It  will  seat  630  persons,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  3,000Z, 

Great  Totham.  — The  new  Congregational 
Chapel  at  Totham  haa  been  completed  and 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  new  building, 
which  adjoins  the  old  chapel,  and  stands  at 
right  angles  with  it,  in  a portion  of  the  burial- 
ground,  is  designed  to  accommodate  320  persons, 
— viz.,  230  on  the  ground-floor  and  90  in  a 
gallery  at  the  end.  The  walla  are  of  red  brick 
of  the  neighbourhood,  relieved  with  white  arches, 
bands,  and  patterns.  Stained  deal  benches  are 
provided  throoghout  the  edifice.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  works,  when  begun,  was  6001.,  and 
the  architect  has  completed  the  structure  for 
650Z.  Mr.  King,  juD.,  of  Halstead,  was  the  con- 
tractor, and  has  carried  oat  the  works  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford, 
architect.  The  painting,  decorating,  &o.,  of  the 
new  bnilding  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Wilder, 
of  Halstead.  The  following  shows  the  details 
of  the  cost : — Builder’s  contract  for  chapel, 
5051.;  cost  of  new  front  to  school-room,  831.; 
extra  outlay  in  the  chapel,  furniahing  both 
the  chapel  and  school,  and  providing  new  har- 
monium, 901. ; making  a total  expenditure  of 
6781. 

Ovenden. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  General 
Baptist  Cbapel  for  Ovenden  has  been  laid.  The 
site  on  which  the  bnilding  is  being  erected  is  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  situated  at  the  top 
of  Lee  Bank.  The  dimensions  of  the  bnilding 
will  be  77  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  the  design  is  Gothic, 


with  pitcbfaoed  gabled  front  and  two  sHghtly- 
projeccing  porticos,  by  Mr.  T.  Horsfield,  Halifax, 
architect.  Over  the  porticos  will  be  large 
central  rose  windows,  and  smaller  ones  on  each 
side,  with  ashlar  quoins  and  labial  moulds  and 
strings.  The  side  elevation  has  six  two-light 
windows  and  buttresses.  luternally,  class- 
rooms will  be  at  each  end,  over  which  will  be 
the  lecture-room  and  galleries.  A cottage  will 
be  provided  in  the  basement  for  the  chapel- 
keeper,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at  1,500Z., 
towards  which  about  400Z.  have  been  already  sub- 
scribed or  promised. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lower  Slaughter  {Gloucestershire). — An  infant 
school  and  class-room  with  boys’  and  girls’ 
porches,  have  just  been  completed  at  Lower 
Slaughter.  The  ditriensions  of  the  school  are 
25  ft.  by  16  fc.,  with  class-room,  12  ft.  by  10  ft. 
The  walla  are  boilt  of  the  Weal  rough  warm- 
coloured  stone,  with  dressings  of  the  Farmington 
freestone.  A somewhat  nnusnal  and  piobnresque 
feature  in  school  buildings  has  been  introduced 
(by  Mr,  Whitmore’s  snggestion),  in  the  shape  of 
a bay  window  to  the  gable  end  next  the  high- 
road, the  object  being  both  to  emphasise  this 
part  and  to  give  additional  space  inside  the 
room.  The  windows  have  stone  mulliona  and 
transoms,  and  there  are  stone  copings  to  the 
gables.  The  roofs  are  snbstantially  constructed 
with  open  timbers,  boarded  at  the  back  of  the 
rafters,  and  varnished  (without  any  staining). 

A bell-tnrret,  with  spirelet,  covered  with  oak 
shingle,  rises  from  the  main  roof  (the  latter 
covered  with  stone  elates).  The  whole  ex- 
pense  of  the  work  (upwards  of  500Z,)  has 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Whitmore, 
Q.C.,  the  recorder  of  Gloucester.  The  same 
gentleman  also  rebuilt,  at  his  own  cost,  some 
five  years  since,  the  parish  church  of  Lower 
Slaughter,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A. 
The  architect  to  the  school  bnildiugs  recently 
completed  was  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  village  is  of  remarkably 
picturesque  architecture,  nearly  all  the  cottages, 
&o.,  being  in  character,  with  gables  having  stone 
copings,  mullioned  and  transomed  windows,  with 
labels  over.  Mr.  Albert  Estoourt,  of  Glouoaster, 
was  the  contractor  for  the  works. 

Minard. — The  new  school  erected  at  Achagoil 
by  Mr.  John  Pender,  of  Minard  Castle,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  resident  on  his  estate  and  others, 
has  been  opened  under  auspioious  oircumscanoea, 
says  the  Northern  Echo.  Tne  building,  which 
includes  a bouse  for  the  master,  is  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  style  of  arohibeoture,  built  of  black  whin- 
stone,  quarried  on  the  estate,  and  was  designed 
and  erected  by  Mr.  William  M'Kenzie,  the  car- 
penter on  the  property.  The  school-room  is 
35  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high  ; class-room,  14  fc. 
by  12  ft.,  and  12  fc.  high  ; entrance  lobby,  12  ft. 
by  10  ft. ; and  the  dwelling-house  conbaius  five 
rooms.  The  ceiling  is  Gothic,  diagonally  lined 
with  varnished  pine,  having  four  ornamental 
couples  resting  on  ornamental  corbels.  The 
spandrels  are  relieved  with  a decoration  of  fret- 
work. The  walls  are  lined  round  with  pine  to 
the  height  of  4 ft.,  and  the  piaster  work  is 
painted.  The  situation  is  on  a knoll  overlooking 
the  road  which  runs  along  the  shore  of  Locbfyne, 
between  Lochgilphead  and  Inverary. 

Castle  Fields,  Shrewsbury. — The  chief  corner 
stone  of  the  proposed  schools  for  the  district  of 
All  Saints  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst 
The  building  will  consist  of  boys’,  girls’,  and 
infants’  schools ; the  total  provision,  with  the 
class-rooms,  being  for  260  children.  The  walls 
will  be  built  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  bands, 
&c.,  of  white  and  blue  brick.  Mr.  E.  Haycock  is 
the  architect,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Darlington  for  852Z. 


have  been  placed  in  tbe  ohancel  of  this  church. 
They  are  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  of  London, 
The  subject  is  the  four  living  beings  described 
iu  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  the 
seventh  verse.  It  is  well  known  that  these  have 
been  in  old  days  taken  as  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  or  rather  of  their  Gospels.  In  the 
new  windows  the  idea  of  these  symbols  is  pre- 
served, and  each  evangelist’s  name  is  placed  on 
a scroll  in  the  window.  These  windows  are  the 
gife  of  Miss  Mary  Craven,  and  are  intended  by 
her  to  be  associated  with  the  names  of  some 
who  have  worked  in  connexion  with  St.  Martin’s. 
Two  will  be  thank-offerings  for  tbe  recovery 
from  severe  illness  of  Mr.  Bodley,  the  arohiteot 
of  St.  Martin’s,  and  Mr.  Parr,  its  first  vicar ; the 
other  two  are  Miss  Craven’s  tribute  of  reapeeb' 
for  the  labours  of  Mr.  Lister,  the  present  curate 
and  preceptor,  and  Dr.  Sloman,  its  organist. 

Redenhall  Church. — A stained-glaes  window 
has  been  recently  placed  in  the  sooth  aisle  of 
this  church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Ormerod,  wife  of  the  rector,  the  Ten.  Arch- 
deacon Ormerod,  at  the  cost  of  her  six  children,; 
The  window  has  three  lights,  representing  the 
Eesurreotion  of  our  Lord,  The  central  light 
contains  a figure  of  the  Saviour,  while  beneath, 
it  is  the  sitting  figure  of  the  angel  who  watched 
by  the  tomb.  In  the  eastern  side-light  aro 
given  the  three  women  who  went  early  to  the 
sepulchre  on  the  Resurrection  morning,  and  in 
the  third  light  appear  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 
Both  the  side-lights  have  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment an  angel  bearing  a scroll,  and  in  the  lower 
an  angel  adoring.  The  foot  of  the  central  light 
has  the  Agni^s  Dei.  The  top  of  the  window  is 
filled  up  with  the  family  arms.  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London,  were  the  artists. 

St.  James's,  Brighouse. — The  east  window  o) 
this  church  has  been  recently  filled  with  paintec 
glass  by  Mr.  Frederick  Craven,  of  Kersal,  Mam 
Chester,  in  memory  of  a son.  It  is  of  three 
lights,  with  tracery  above.  The  central  ligh> 
contains  one  subject  only ; the  outer  ones  art 
divided  each  into  three  compartments.  Thi' 
central  subject  is  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord 
In  the  central  compartment  of  the  first  light 
that  is,  to  the  right  of  the  Saviour,  are  the  thre 
Maries.  In  the  corresponding  oompartment  o 
the  third  light,  that  is,  to  the  left  of  the  Saviour, 
are  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  with,  on  his  right 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  on  hie  left  Nioodemus 
Above  each  of  these  compartments,  separate 
from  them  by  fringes  of  cloud,  are  six  angeli 
three  on  each  side.  In  the  lowest  oompartmen 
of  tbe  first  light  is  Christ  blessing  little  childrer 
The  Calling  of  Samuel  oconpies  the  corresponc 
iog  compartment  of  the  third  light.  The  treat 
ment  of  the  Crucifixion  is  not  historical,  as  i 
usual,  but  mystical.  The  angel  in  the  tracer 
over  the  three  Maries  was  designed  by  Dant 
Gabriel  Rosotti;  the  Calling  of  Samuel,  b 
Madox  Browne  ; and  the  rest  of  the  window  b 
E.  Burne  Jones ; the  general  execution 
the  whole  being  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co., 
Bloomsbury. 

DMibar  Church. — The  introduction  of  staine 
glass  into  the  parish  ohuroh  of  Dunbar,  i 
Scotland,  was  commenced  in  1865  by  the  erei 
tion  of  the  memorial  window  upon  the  one  aid 
of  the  pulpit,  presented  by  Captain  Hay,  ' 
Belton  ; and  the  window  upon  the  opposite  si<i 
of  the  pulpit  has  just  been  filled  in  a simili 
manner,  by  Mr.  A.  Drysdale,  of  Castellan  Housi 
There  are  six  large  compartments  in  the  Dry 
dale  window,  each  containing  a Scriptural  su'l 
ject.  In  the  three  upper  compartments  all 
illustrations  of  “Suffer  little  children  to  coit 
unto  Me,’’  “ The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  aiij^ 
“ Christ  washing  His  disciples’  feet ; ” and  .i 
the  under  compartments,  “ Christ  bearing  £■ 
Cross,”  “ His  Entombment,”  and  “ His  appe&| 
ance  to  Mary  in  the  garden.”  The  artists  waif 
Messrs.  James  Ballantine  & Son,  of  Edinburg||| 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Winkleigh  Church,  North  Devon. — The  south 
window  of  the  chancel  has  just  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Floyd,  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife  and  infant  son.  The  east 
light  represents  a female  figure  of  Faith,  bearing 
a cross.  There  is  a palm-tree  in  the  back-ground, 
and  above  is  an  angel  holding  a scroll.  The  west 
light  contains  a figure  of  Hope  and  her  anchor, 
and  above  is  an  angel  with  scroll.  The  orna- 
mental filling  of  each  light  consists  chiefly  of 
passion  flowers.  The  small  top  light  contains  a 
Chernb.  The  artiste  were  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London. 

St.  Martin's,  Scarborough. — Four  new  windows 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne.— The  block  of  ground  at  theoor^ 
of  William  and  Latrobe  streets,  then  ocoapr^j 
by  the  old  Exhibition  building,  having  be,, 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  Victoria  Mint, 
strucMons  were  iasned  by  the  Government 
have  plana  and  specifications  prepared  forthwl  l 

by  Mr.  S.  H.  Merrett,  of  the  Public  Works  Lj 
partment.  In  due  course  the  desigu  was  approv  * 
and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Murray  & BeauchaD.{| 
to  erect  the  operating  departments  of  the  M l 
for  a sum  of  22,0001.,  was  accepted.  This  do  i 
the  work  was  at  once  commenced,  and  :i 
.buildings  soon  began  to  assume  a statei* 
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forwardneas  which  enabled  some  idea  of  their 
magnitude  to  be  formed.  The  area  of  ground 
which  will  be  occupied  by  the  buildinga  is  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  William-street,  Latrobe- 
#treet,  and  Lonsdalo-atreet,  or,  in  other  words, 
a frontage  of  313  ft.  to  VVilliam-street,  by  the 
flame  depth  towards  Queen-street.  The  frontage 
towards  the  main  street  will  be  occupied  by  the 
administrative  offices,  while  in  the  rear  the 
operating  departments  will  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  entire  block  of  buildings  occu- 
pying an  exact  square.  The  present  contract  in 
course  of  progress  only  includes  the  operative 
branch,  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  main 
buildings  not  yet  having  been  called  for ; nor 
indeed  has  the  design  for  this  part  of  the 
structure  been  finally  determined  upon. 

Richmond.  — The  town  of  Kichmond  has 
now  a town-hall  and  municipal  buildings, 
quite  in  unison  with  the  steady  and  perma- 
nent advancement  of  this  important  suburb. 
The  pile  of  building,  having  a frontage  of 
about  180  ft,  to  the  Bridge-road,  is  thus 
appropriated: — The  central  portion  contains  the 
municipal  offices — mayor’s  room,  town  clerk’s 
room,  committee  room,  treasurer’s  room,  »to., 
with  a public  library  on  the  second  floor,  about 
60  ft.  by  23  ft.  lu  the  centre  rises  the  tower  to 
an  altitude  of  130  ft.,  aud  containing  provision 
for  clock  and  bells,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tower  being  used  for  muniment-rooms.  The 
west  wing  comprises  the  police-court,  magis- 
trates’ rooms,  &o. ; and  the  east  the  post- 
offios,  telegraph  office,  and  savings  bank,  At 
the  rear,  partially  concealed  by  the  buildings  in 
front,  is  the  towuhall,  measuring  75  ft.  in  length 
by  15  ft.  in  width,  the  height  being  33  ft.  At- 
tached to  this  room  are  retiring,  refreshment,  and 
ante  rooms.  The  design  for  this  building  was 
seleoted  from  many  others,  and,  we  are  informed, 
twould  be  completed  within  the  amount  originally 
contemplated  to  be  expended.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Charles  Wickers,  of  Melbourne  j Mr.  S.  L 
Carrell  the  contractor  j and  Mr.  Ryton  Oldham 
the  clerk  of  works. 


gaulis  gcrtiljib. 

The  Projposed  England  and  India  Railway  ; a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Qladstone,  M.P. 
By  William  Low  & George  Thom.\s,  Civil 
Engineers,  Cardiff.  London:  Savill,  Edwards, 
& Co.,  printers,  Covent  Gardea.  1871.” 

Tu  India  in  five  days that  is  the  pur- 
port of  this  pamphlet} — but  say  seveu  days. 
Aud  after  the  wonders  (in  a rougher  and  cheaper 
way  certainly)  already  accomplished  in  America, 
from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  from  north  to  south, 
impossible  is  not  a word  to  be  for  a moment 
entertained.  The  whole  journey  jujt  now  takes, 
nominally,  twenty  days,  but  often  actually  a good 
deal  more.  The  proposal  of  Messrs.  Low  and 
Thomas  is  to  make  use  of  existing  lines  of  rail- 
way and  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  to  Trieste, 
and  thence  to  construct  a railroad  through 
Austria,  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  Beloochis-nn,  to  Kurrachee,  and  onwards  to 
Bombay.  On  leaving  Trieste,  the  projected  line 
would  pass  by  Piurae  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  run  southwards  along  this  shore  to 
a point  nearly  opposite  Brindisi.  Thence  it 
would  turn  directly  eastward,  across  Turkey,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  to  Constantinople.  Crossing  the  Bos- 
phorus, it  would  turn  southward  at  Scutari, 
and  reach  the  Mediterraneaa  at  Adalia,  From 
Adalia  to  Alexandretta  it  would  skirt  the  coast, 
and  from  Alexandretta  would  pursue  a south- 
easterly course  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  this  point  it  would  follow 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  Arabian  Sea  to 
Korraohee.  The  authors  include  in  the  plan 
a branch  from  near  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  and 
a branch  to  join  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin  Railway. 
Without  considering  these  branches,  the  total  dis- 
tance from  Londou  to  Kurrachee  would  be  5,311 
miles  by  rail,  and  28  miles  (the  Straits  of  Dover) 
by  sea.  At  a uniform  rate  of  10^  miles  an  hour  by 
water  and  40  miles  an  hour  by  land,  the  journey 
from  end  to  end  would  be  accomplished  in  5 
<iayB,  16  hours,  46  minutes.  Calculating  the 
lailway  travelling  at  30  miles  an  hour  the  time 
would  be  7 days,  13  hours,  22  minutes}  and  at 
50  miles  an  hour,  4 days,  10  hours,  and  13 
minutes.  Of  the  total  length  of  line  required 
nearly  one-fourth  (1,170  miles)  is  already  oon- 
Btruoted.  The  highest  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
ondertaking  is,  in  round  numbers,  41  millions 
sterling,  and  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  rangesj 


from  8,0001.  to  17,0001.  in  different  localities. 
Under  a second  proposal,  the  total  cost  would  only 
be  24,279,0001.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  cost 
ofooastraotion  should  be  borne,  not  by  onenation 
only,  but  by  all  through  which  the  line  would  pass. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  parish  of  Sc.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark.”  This  report  by  Dr.  Bate- 
son sums  up,  to  a certain  extent,  the  results  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  vestrymen 
undertook  in  1856,  after  the  passing  of  the 

Metropolis  Management  Act. “ Open  Spaces 

Within  and  Around  the  Metropolis.  By  M. 
Oomei',  M.D.  Coningham,  Limehoase."  Dr. 
Corner  is  a medical  officer  of  health,  and  his 
brief  remarks  here  relate  to  the  necessity  for  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  open  spaces, — a 
subject  with  which  we  completely  agree,  and  on 

which  we  have  often  dilated. “ Rules  for  the 

Promotion  of  Health.  By  William  Whitelaw, 
M.D.,  Kirkintilloch.”  In  a oondensad  form, 
and  on  the  face  of  a sheet  of  paper,  Dr. 
Whitelaw  here  gives  many  nseful  hints  as 
to  cleanliness,  of  premises  and  person,  food, 
light,  exercise,  precautionary  measures,  &o. 

They  deserve  to  be  widely  distributed. In  a 

kindred  spirit,  with  more  especial  reference 
to  cholera  and  diarrhcca,  a lictle  tractate 
by  M.  A.  B.,  on  “ Some  Simple  Sanitary 
Precautions  against  Cholera  and  Diarrhcoa,”  has 
bean  published  by  Lewis,  136,  Gower-street.  It 
contains  useful  suggestions  oonoerning  diototic 
treatment,  especially  with  regard  to  infants.  As 
this  is  a fitting  seasen,  the  autumn,  when 
diarrhoea  is  apt  to  prevail,  and  as  medical  men 
advise  immediate  attention  to  its  symptoms, 
especially  when  there  is  any  fear  of  virulent 
cholera,  we  may  here  repeat  a hint  we  have 
heretofore  given,  that  a penny-worth  of  camphor 
dissolved  in  a penny-worth  of  clove  oil,  and  a 
few  drops  taken  at  a time  for  a dose,  will  often 
remove  diarrhcetl  symptoms.  Wbere  these 
still  resist  the  drops,  a penny-worth  of  laudanum 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  shakeu  up  with  it 
when  dropped  out  for  use,  will  strengthen 
the  effect.— —“Papers  on  the  Cause  of  Rain, 
Storms,  Aurora,  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  By 
G.  A.  Rowell.  Williams  & Norgate,  Coveut 
Garden.”  This  is  a reprint  from  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  &o.,  of  papers  in- 
tended as  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  a thoughtful 
theory  advanced  by  the  author,  who  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Aahmolean  Society, 
and  assistant  in  the  Oxford  Museums.  Mr. 
Rowell’s  opinion,  based  upon  certain  facts,  is  that 
electricity  is  the  principal  agent  in  evaporation, 
and  that  the  fall  or  not  of  ordinary  rains  depends 
chiefly  on  the  damp  or  dry  state  of  the  air,  i.e., 
its  condnoting  or  non-oonduotiog  condition  for 
the  electricity  of  the  clouds.  This  theory  as  to 
evaporation,  &c.,  would  account  for  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  moist  earth 
smoking  on  certain  cold  mornings,  when  assuredly 

heat  does  not  doit. “Palestine  Exploration 

Fund  : Quarterly  Statement  : New  Series  : 
No.  3,  August,  1871.  Office  of  the  Society,  9, 
Pall-mall  East.”  The  number  contains  a variety 
of  interesting  matter,  on  the  Discovery  of  a 
Tablet  from  King  Herod’s  Temple,  by  M.  Cler- 
mont Ganneau } on  a Greek  Inscription  from 
Smyrna}  on  the  Moabite  stone,  by  Herr  H, 
Peterman}  on  Geld  in  Syria j on  the  Haram  es 
Sheriff}  and  others.  The  next  expedition 
leaves  this  autumn,  and  an  appeal  to  enable 
the  Society  to  carry  out  the  interesting 

enterprise  is  made  in  the  preface. The 

October  part  of  Cassell's  Magajsine  oonbains 
the  oommenoemeut  of  a new  story,  by  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  called  "Poor  Miss  Finch,”  which 
promises  to  be  very  interesting.  Curiosity  is 
already  aroused,  and  we  wait  impatiently  for  the 

next  number. What  have  we  here  ? “ Mag) 

i Ddala  Haul-Belydryn.  Gan  Awdurea  yr  Hen 
Jolliffe,’  &o.”  Is  it  Hungarian  ? That  can 
scarcely  be,  for  it  is  published  by  Philip  Wil- 
liams, of  Aberystwyth.  No,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  well-known  charming  little  story,  “A 
Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbsam”  (written  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Mackarness  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life), 
translated  into  Welsh,  and  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rising  generation  of  the  Principality, 
though  it  is  quite  time  that  they  were  all  made 
able  to  read  it  in  English.  The  progressive 
popularity  of  this  story  is  very  remarkable ; at 
least  forty  editions  of  it  have  been  published, 
and  it  has  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
including,  we  believe,  some  of  the  ludiau  dia- 
lects. It  is  so  good  of  its  kind,  that  we  rejoice 


in  its  success. “ Woman’s  Work  ; with  special 

reference  to  Industrial  Employment.  By  Emily 
Faithfull.  London ; Victoria  Press,  Prinoes-etreet, 
Hanover-aquare,  W.”  This  able  paper  was  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  March  29ch, 
1871.  Miss  Faithful],  as  she  states,  does  “ nob 
for  one  moment  seek  to  remove  women  from 
those  household  duties  which  seem  so  naturally 
to  come  within  their  special  sphere.”  As  it  is  a 
subject,  however,  to  which  she  has  given  some 
years’  reflection,  she  thooght  the  result  might 
elicit  a discussion  which  would  tend  to  throw 
some  new  light  upon  a very  difficult  and  per- 
plexing problem. 


The  East  Eondon  Tabernacle.  — The 

largest  building  for  religious  purposes  in  the 
East  of  London  has  been  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  Baptist  congregation,  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Re?.  A.  G.  Brown.  The  new  East  London 
Tabernacle,  which  will  provide  sitting  accom- 
modation for  about  3,000  persons,  has  been 
erected  in  Burdett-road,  Bow,  at  a cost  of  about 
12,0001.  The  frontage  is  nearly  114  ft.  in 
length } the  height  60  ft.,  with  a turret  at  either 
end  } and  the  depth  83  ft.  The  basement  con- 
tains a school  or  lecture-hall,  92  ft.  by  64  ft.,  with 
class-rooms,  and  ample  lavatorial  accommoda- 
tion, with  hot-water  apparatus.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  platform,  which  is  20  ft.  square, 
and  which  is  situated  immediately  over  the  bap- 
tistery, the  ground-floor  is  entirely  occupied  by 
sittings.  The  gallery,  which  has  a minimum 
width  of  16  ft.,  is  approached  by  four  stone 
staircases,  and  the  floors  and  gallery  are  sus- 
tained by  iron  columns.  The  span  of  the  roof 
which  is  of  the  ordinary  fir-framed  oonatruotion, 
is  upwards  of  64  ft.  in  the  clear.  Externally, 
the  frontage  towards  the  Bardett-road  has  a 
doable  range  of  windows,  lighting  the  school- 
room and  the  main  building } and  at  about  10  ft. 
from  the  base  thei'e  is  a string  course,  from 
which  rises  a colonnade  of  ten  Corinthian 
pilasters  in  Bath  stone,  of  which  material  the 
dressings  and  oornices  are  also  construoted, 

Farrlug'don  Market.  — A meeting  of  the 
salesmen  in  Parringdon  Market  has  been  held 
to  oonsider  some  proposed  alterations  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  market.  It  had  been  called  by 
the  Trade  Association,  Mr.  Phillips  proposed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  a change  of  site  by  which 
a suggestion  of  the  Times,  that  “ if  a railway 
could  not  be  brought  to  a market,  the  market 
ought  to  be  taken  to  the  railway,”  might  be 
cirried  out.  He  said  the  failure  of  the  present 
market  was  entirely  due  to  its  bad  position.  The 
proposed  new  site  in  Farringdon-road  was  a 
capital  one,  and  it  wonld  have  the  advantage  of 
seouring  to  the  salesmen  for  the  carriage  of  their 
goods  direct  railway  oommuuication  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  market  would  do 
honour  to  the  corporation  if  they  could  be  in- 
dneed  to  construct  it,  and  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  public.  It  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  merely  wasting  pnblio  money  to  re- 
construct the  present  market.  The  meeting 
passed  a resolution  authorising  the  association 
to  confer  with  a committee  in  the  ward. 

.A.nother  N'ew  Bank  for  Middlesbrough. 
Scarcely  have  the  National  and  Provincial  Bank- 
ing Company  oommenoed  buildiog  operations, 
t^an  we  learn  that  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & Co. 
have  decided  upon  erecting  new  banking  pre- 
mises on  a corner  site  facing  the  railway  and 
Exchange.  Like  moat  of  the  old-established 
brauobes  of  this  firm,  the  one  at  Middlesbrough 
has  become  inconveniently  small  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  architect  for  the  new 
erection,  Mr,  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington,  has 
lately  erected  atructures  for  the  same  firm  at 
Sunderland  and  Bishop  Auckland. 

Vandalism  at  Stonehenge.  — The  pro- 
prietor of  Stonehenge  writes  to  say  that  the 
remains  are  much  less  damaged  than  recent 
statements  had  led  people  to  think } and,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  persons  who  visit  them, 
he  regards  the  fact  as  very  creditable  to  the 
public.  When  mischief  was  done,  it  was  not 
usually  by  the  operative  class. 

Technical  Education.  — As  our  adver- 
tising columns  have  shown,  the  classes  of  the 
Birkbeok  Institution  are  announced  to  com- 
mence on  October  2iid.  Instruction  will  be 
provided  in  all  branches  of  science  and  art,  in 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  other  subjects 
set  forth  in  the  announcement. 
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The  wew  Xiaw  for  Threats  and  Molesta- 
tions.— The  Acb  passed  in  the  recent  session 
relating  to  violence,  threats,  and  molestations 
nnder  which  persons  on  strike  at  Newcastle  have 
been  imprisoned,  should  be  generally  known. 
Any  person  is  now  liable  to  on  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a period  not 
exceeding  three  months,  who  uses  violence  to 
any  person  or  property,  who  threatens  or  in- 
timidates any  persons  in  such  a manner  as 
would  justify  a justice  of  the  peace  on  complaint 
made  to  him,  to  bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace  j 
who  molests  or  obstructs  any  person,  as  defined 
by  the  Act  with  a view  to  coerce  him— that  is, 
being  master,  to  dismiss  or  to  cease  to  employ 
any  workman ; or,  being  a workman,  to  quit 
any  employment  or  to  return  work  before  it  is 
finished  5 being  a master  not  to  offer,  or  being  a 
workman  not  to  accept  any  employment  or 
work}  being  a master  or  workman  to  belong  or 
not  to  belong  to  any  temporary  or  permanent 
association  or  combination ; being  a master  or 
workman  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed  by 
any  temporary  or  permanent  association  or  com- 
bination } being  a master  to  alter  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  his  business,  or  the  number  or  de- 
BoripLion  of  any  persons  employed  by  him. 

A Runaway  Steam  Boiler. — An  exciting 
occurrence  took  place  the  other  day  in  Pall-mall 
and  Cockepur-street,  Charing-cross,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  loss  of  life,  several 
persons  being  injured,  and  others  having  a nar- 
row escape  from  death.  A large  steam-roller 
was  left  standing  without  any  attendance,  at  the 
engine-man’s  dinner-hour,  near  the  statue  in 
front  of  the  Pall-mall  Beatanrnnt.  A mis- 
chievous boy  jumped  on  the  engine  and  started 
it.  The  locomotive,  to  the  dismay  of  the  spec- 
tators, commenced  to  move  ahead.  At  first  it 
appeared  inclined  to  demolish  the  statue  referred 
to,  for  it  darted  straight  for  it,  but  turned 
round  and  went  across  the  street,  over  the 
pavement,  and  into  premises  in  Cockspur- 
atreet,  breaking  down  the  stonework  under  the 
window,  the  window  itself  being  completely 
demolished.  Mr.  Oswald  Allen,  connected  with 
the  Grecian  Theatre,  fell  in  front  of  the  engine, 
but  was  rescued.  He  sustained,  however, 
a fracture  of  the  left  leg.  Several  other  persona 
were  also  injured.  As  soon  as  the  engine  came 
to  a stand,  the  boy  who  occasioned  all  the  mis- 
chief jumped  off  and  got  clear  away.  The 
engine  was  not  moved  off  the  pavement  till  the 
driver  returned  from  his  dinner.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  no  such  carelessness  vs  ill  be  shown  in 
London  again. 

Tbe  Vienna  International  Exhibition  In 
1873. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  sanctioned 
the  project  of  holding  this  Exhibition,  and  has  ap- 
pointed an  Imperial  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
project.  The  Commission,  which  ie  composed  after 
the  model  of  theEnglishand  French  Commissions, 
consists  of  tbe  Emperor’s  brother,  Archduke 
Charles  Louis,  who  has  been  nominated  patron 
of  the  Exhibition}  Archduke  Bainer,  prosideut} 
Count  Von  Beast,  and  others,  vice-presidents.  The 
Commission  also  includes  the  presidents  of  the 
chief  artistic,  commercial,  and  scientific  societies, 
and  other  gentlemen  distinguished  in  science, 
art,  and  industry.  The  Commission  held  its 
inaugural  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  17th  inst., 
and  issued  its  programme.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  oombine  with  the  exhibition  courses  of 
lectures  in  connexion  with  the  objects  exhibited, 
and  to  arrange  international  congresses  of  learned 
men,  artists,  arohitects,  engineers,  and  others. 
The  Emperor  has  granted  the  use  of  the  Prater 
for  the  site  of  the  Exhibition,  which  is  described 
as  the  Windsor  Park  of  Vienna  by  Mr.  Scott- 
EnsBell,  who  is  at  present  at  Vienna  consulting 
with  Baron  von  Schwarz  as  to  the  design  for  the 
building.  It  is  intended  to  be  very  compre- 
hensive. 

IVorth  Bridge,  Halifax. — The  work  upon 
this  new  bridge  is  progressing  rapidly  towards 
completion } the  whole  of  the  iron  roadway  is 
laid,  and  the  dross  bedding  for  the  setting  is 
nearly  completed.  It  was  at  one  time  con- 
templated to  lay  the  whole  roadway  in  aephalte, 
but  it  has  since  been  found  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to 
asphalte  the  footway  only,  and  lay  the  central 
roadway  with  ordinary  setts.  They  will  not 
much  add  to  the  adornment  of  the  bridge.  It 
was  fairly  tested  when  the  immense  boiler  for 
Messrs.  Salt’s  works,  at  Saltaire,  passed  over 
that  portion  already  completed.  This  mass  of 
metal  weighed,  with  its  conveyance,  between 
30  and  40  tons.  The  deflection  was  very  slight. 


An  alleged  laulsance  In  Westminster.— 

Mr.  Lot  Brass,  owner  of  extensive  foundry  and 
smelting  works  in  Eooleston-street  East,  Pimlioo, 
was  summoned  by  Dr.  Aldis,  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sqnare,  in 
consequence  of  his  workshop  nob  being  ventilated 
in  snob  a manner  as  to  render  harmless,  as  far  as 
praoticablo,  any  gas,  vapours,  dust,  or  other  im- 
purities generated  in  tho  course  of  the  work 
carried  on  therein,  so  as  to  be  a nuisance  under 
the  Act  of  1865.  Dr.  Aldis  gave  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  process  of  smelting  iron  was 
carried  on  in  these  premises,  and  the  coke,  as 
well  as  iron,  emitted  sulphurous  and  other 
noxious  vapours  of  a deadly  character.  lu  the 
smelting  of  bronze, — the  defendant  having  the 
contract  to  do  the  Wellington  statue  in  St.  Paul’s, 

— the  vapours  were  not  so  bad,  but  they  were 
still  injurious  to  health.  The  defendant  called 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  that  voted  the  issuing 
of  the  present  summons,  and  that  gentleman 
denied  that  he  smelt  anything  bad  when  the 
work  was  going  on.  The  summons  was  adjourned 
for  twelve  weeks,  to  enable  a new  shaft  to  be 
completed. 

The  Hotel  de  Vllle. — The  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  recently  instituted  a committee,  presided 
over  by  himself,  and  composed  of  members  of  the 
municipal  counoil,  artiste,  sculptors,  arohitects, 
arohoDologiats,  &c.,  to  decide  on  the  question  of 
rebuilding  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  A preliminary 
report  on  the  subject  had  already  been  drawn  up 
by  M.  Duo,  representing  tho  committee  of  arohi- 
tects  of  the  municipality.  The  document  showed 
that  two  proposals  were  in  presence  j one  to  re- 
produce the  building  as  it  existed  before  the  fire, 
and  the  other  to  ereot  it  as  previously  to  the 
alterations  made  by  Count  de  Rambuteau. 
According  to  the  Morning  Post,  MM.  Perrin 
& Charles  Blanc  criticised  the  additions  made 
under  the  Government  of  July,  and  brought 
forward  a third  proposal,  which  was  to  re- 
build the  small  facade  of  the  old  H5tel  de 
Ville,  and  to  ereot  at  the  sides  and  in  tbe  rear 
low  buildings  for  offices,  which,  having  no  pre- 
tension to  match  the  other,  would  leave  the 
original  work  of  Booador  to  stand  alone  in  its 
former  beauty.  A snb-oommittee,  consisting  of 
the  two  authors  of  the  project,  and  MM.  Vaudoyer, 
Duo,  and  Labrouste,  was  appointed  to  consider 
this  new  plan  and  report  on  it. 

The  Huddersfield'  Iffew  Waterworks. — 

A visit  has  been  paid  by  tbe  members  of  the 
Huddersfield  Town  Council  and  others  to  the 
new  waterworks,  now  in  course  of  coustruction, 
at  Blackmoor  Foot  and  Deerhill.  The  party, 
who  were  joined  by  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Hawksley, 
C.E.,  made  an  inspection  of  the  works,  and  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  tbe  progress  made 
in  the  preliminary  operations.  During  the  after- 
noon the  mayor  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
shaft  and  culvert  of  the  Deerhill  Reservoir.  Mr. 
Hawksley  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  new  and 
the  existing  works  combiued  would  afford  to  the 
town  of  Huddersfield,  in  the  most  droughty  sea- 
sons, from  4,000,000  to  4,500,000  galls,  per  diem. 
It  was  a fact  that  it  was  scarcely  anywhere  possible 
to  secure  1,000,000  galls,  per  day,  over  and  above 
oompensatioQ  to  millowners,  at  an  expense  of  lees 
than  from  120,000Z.  to  150,0001,  but  in  the  case  of 
Huddersfield  there  would,  he  believed,  be  no  such 
expense  incurred.  It  might  reasonably  be  expected 
tbatwithin  the  next  fewyears  an  incomeof  18,OOOZ. 
a year  would  be  realised  from  these  works. 

Open  Spaces. — Two  Acts  were  passed  in 
the  recent  session  (34  & 35  Viot.,  cap.  181  and 
cap.  204),  for  vesting  the  management  of  the 
open  spaces  known  as  Wandsworth  Common  and 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons  in  a body  of 
conservators,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of 
the  same.  There  are  73  sections  in  one  Aot 
and  110  in  tbe  other.  As  to  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon, Earl  Spencer  is  to  have  a perpetual  annuity 
of  2501.,  to  be  levied  by  the  rates,  and  1,200Z. 
in  respect  of  Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons. 
It  is  reoited  in  the  Acts  that  it  would  be  of  great 
local  and  public  advantage  if  the  commons  were 
always  kept  nninolosed  and  unbuilt  on,  their 
natural  aspect  and  state  being,  as  far  as  may  be, 
preserved. 

Society  of  Bnglncers. — The  first  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  tbe  new  session  will  be  held  in 
the  Society’s  Hall,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on 
Monday,  the  2Ed  of  October,  1871,  when  a paper 
will  be  read  on  “Recent  Improvements  in  Ex- 
plosive Compounds,’’  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey. 
The  other  meetings  for  this  year  will  be  held 
on  November  6th  and  December  4tb,  and  the 
annual  meeting  on  December  llih. 


Essays  by  Workmen. — The  Working  Men’s  ’ 
Club  and  Institute  Union  have  determined  fco 
invite  the  members  of  their  affiliated  institutiona 
to  record  their  ideas  on  sundry  important  ques-i 
tions  which  deeply  affeot  the  welfare  of  thei 
people  at  large.  They  believe  that  much  goodi 
may  be  effected  by  inducing  intelligent  workmen ' 
to  write  papers  on  subjects  which  lie  within  the 
scope  of  their  own  personal  experience,  and  byi 
making  other  olassea  acquainted  with  their 
opinions  and  suggestions.  Prizes  have  accord-: 
ingly  been  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  fol-' 
lowdog  subject,  and  others  will  shortly  be  an-i 
nounced  : — “ The  oanses  of  the  alleged  absence 
of  thrift  and  saving  habits  among  a considerable 
portion  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  couutry,, 
as  compared  with  the  same  classes  in  othen 
countries,  and  the  remedies  for  this  state 
things.”  The  union  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
aid  and  suggestions  in  carrying  out  this  useful 
work.  I 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.— Mr.  Thosi 
Morris  euggeats,  in  the  Times,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  combine  with  the  merely  possible  contingencyij 
of  fire  the  ultimate  destruction  by  time,  which 
is  certain.  " On  an  occasion  where  a seven 
years'  insurance  had  been  effected  in  a mutual 
office,  and  the  premium  paid  down,  the  whole 
sum  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  the 
losses  and  charges  of  every  kind  had  been  met 
by  the  usofruot  of  the  money  alone.  Assuming 
the  duration  of  a building  to  be  a century,  s 
single  pound  a year  at  3 per  cent,  compounc 
interest  would  exceed  6001.  in  the  time,  and  a! 
4 per  cent,  it  would  be  over  1,2001.  A smal 
yearly  sum  would,  therefore,  certainly  suffice  fot 
the  twofold  object,  and  might  be  readily  ad 
justed  to  all  degrees  of  stability.” 

Kew  Gas  Works. — The  foundation-stom 
of  gas-works  has  been  laid  at  Holt,  in  Den 
bighshiro.  North  Wales.  Mr.  S.  Harrison,  0 
Ebenezer  Cottage,  performed  tbe  ceremony,  am 
said  he  was  pleased  to  have  the  honour  of  layinj 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  public  work 
that  had  as  yet  been  erected  in  the  ancient  town 
Who  among  the  inhabitants,  twelvemonths  age 
he  said,  would  have  thought  seriously  of  gae 
works  for  Holt.  There  was  also  some  talk  aboo 
waterworks,  but  what  was  moat  wanted  t 
make  Holt  a prosperous  place  was  a railwaj 
Ihe  people  of  Holt  were  great  producers.  The: 
system  of  cultivation  was  greatly  improved,  an 
where  only  potatoes,  plums,  and  cucumbers  hal 
been  grown  years  ogo,  they  had  now  turns 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  more  oosll 
vege'ables  and  fruits,  which  found  ready  sale  i 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  markets.  f 

Carnarvon  Castle. — Mr.  Llewelyn  Tume: 
deputy  constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  writes  t 
the  Times  stating  that  after  the  dismantling  t 
the  castle  a cottage  was  erected  in  the  lower  er 
of  the  moat,  which  was  suffered  to  remaiu  Ion 
enough  to  bar  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  thr 
he  had  endeavoured  to  purohasetbe  place.  T1 
price  demanded  was  4001.  (three  times  tl 
value  of  the  site),  and  on  tendering  that  he  w 
met  by  a demand  for  450Z.,  which  he  al 
offered,  bub  the  demand  increased  501.  a da 
The  Carnarvon  Harbour  Trust  did  all  they  con 
to  prevent  such  an  act  of  vandalism  5 but  t 
Corporation  of  Carnarvon,  he  adds,  have  aotnal 
waived  the  requirements  of  their  by-laws  ; 
enable  three  unhealthy  honses  to  be  built 
the  moat. 

Kewlngton  Church  and  the  Widening  || 
Newington  Butts. — In  consequence  of 
action  which  is  now  being  taken  by  the  loc> 
authorities,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Newingtffi 
Church  will  shortly  be  taken  down,  in  order  I 
admit  of  the  proposed  widening  of  NewingtJ 
Butts.  At  their  meeting  held  this  week,  U 
Lambeth  vestry  agreed  to  present  a memorial  g 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  reqaestiil 
them  to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  chart! 
The  Newington  vestry  bad  already  pursaedi 
similar  course. 

The  New  Billingsgate  Market  Act  I 

Certain  improvements  are  to  be  effected  nna 
an  Act  recently  passed  to  enlarge  the  siteiij 
Billingsgate  Market.  The  Corporation  of  LoneJ 
has  the  power  for  the  compulHory  purchasai 
lands  for  three  years,  and  Nicholson’s  Wbarl  j 
nob  to  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  ii 
owner.  ; 

Botberhltbe  Workhouse. — The  St.  Olavf. 
Board  of  Guardians  have  been  instructed  by 
Local  Government  Board  to  pay  Mr.  Hunt  u 
sum  of  157Z.  10s.  for  valuing  the  RotherhiJl 
Workhouse. 
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Railway  Developyimd, 
English  & Foreign, 

E hare  arrived 
at  a period  of 
criaia  in  rail- 
way develop- 
ment. It  ia  not 
that  any  new 
impnlae  has 
been  given 
either  to  our 
mechanical  skill 
or  to  our  oom- 
meroial  pros- 
perity. It  is 
not  such  a start 
as  was  due  to 
the  first  triumph 
of  the  genius  of 
Stepheuaon,  or 
:o  the  first  practical  outcome  of  the  businesa  ca- 
jacity  of  George  Hudson.  It  is  due  to  no  single 
)vent  of  magnitude ; although  the  succeaaful 
iooomplishment  of  some  of  the  greatest  feats  of 
ingineering  have  recently  been  commemorated. 
But  the  general  result  of  the  engineering  of  the 
.ast  forty  years,  when  undisturbed  by  the  avidity 
3f  speculators,  is  such  as  to  indicate  further  pro- 
gress. From  all  parts  of  the  world  the  same 
ligns  are  manifested.  The  Alps  no  longer  esiat 
IB  a mountain  barrier  necessary  to  be  crossed  in 
the  route  from  Paris  to  Brindisi.  The  Isthmus 
3f  Suez  no  longer  forms  a material  bar,  com- 
pelling our  ships  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Sopo.  The  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
great  American  Continent  are  linked  together 
(rith  an  iron  band.  And  projects  for  a direct 
line  of  communication  from  our  old  tSte  depont, 
Calais,  to  the  capitals  of  our  Indian  Empire,  are 
assuming  more  than  a visionary  probability. 

Connected  with,  or  at  all  events  most  signi- 
ficantly contemporary  with,  these  wide-spread 
fruits  of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer, is  the  march  of  a movement  in  our  railway 
economics  at  home  which  has  been  long  urged 
by  one  or  two  farseeing  men.  Two  of  our 
largest  railway  companies,  one  of  them  the 
father  of  all  our  iron  lines  (for  it  has  absorbed 
its  own  parent,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester), 
the  annual  income  of  which  amounts  to  a 
seventh  part  of  that  of  the  State  itself,  have 
agreed  to  make  common  cause,  and  to  share  a 
common  purse.  The  example  set  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  and  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire railways  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  followed. 
It  has,  of  late,  become  pretty  clear  that  the 
main  enemies  to  railway  dividends  have  been 
railway  directors.  The  spirit  of  actual  hostility, 
the  desire  to  injure  a rival  undertaking,  at  what' 
ever  cost,  has  been,  perhaps  not  extinguished, 
but  rendered  practically  powerless,  by  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  stop  reckless  outlay,  and  to 
close  capital  account.  This  was  the  first  victory 
gained  by  the  shareholders  over  the  boards  of 
management.  But  with  new  lines  abandoned, 
and  parliamentary  contests  suspended  from  pure 
inanition,  the  individualising  spirit  still  ruled 
the  several  Boards.  The  wholesome,  practical, 
eminently  paying  idea  of  a great  railway  federa- 
tion was  scouted.  It  may  be  extremely  unjust 
to  attribute  to  railway  directors,  as  a body,  any 
but  the  best  and  purest  motives.  Still,  human 
nature  is  human  nature ; and  any  steps  that 


might  tend  to  destroy  the  power,  patronage,  and 
position  enjoyed  by  the  chairmen  and  leading 
members  of  the  various  boards  of  directors  could 
not  fail  to  excite  an  instinctive  repugnance  on 
their  part.  Thus  the  period  of  actual  waste,  of 
flinging  away  money  by  handfuls  in  the  con- 
struction of  unnecessary  lines,  has  been  succeeded 
by  a period  of  passive  waste.  Attention  has 
been  given,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  wisdom, 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  individual 
lines.  But  the  immense  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a common  adjustment  of  all  the  details 
of  the  traffic  of  the  country,  by  a system  of 
through  tickets,  by  the  abandonment  of  duplicate 
trains  and  of  the  general  ignoring,  by  one  line 
or  set  of  lines,  of  the  existence  of  their  neigh- 
bours, has  been  hitherto  obstinately  neglected. 

How  great  an  immediate  return  to  the  share- 
holder ia  to  be  secured  by  a wise  and  practical 
federation  it  is  not  easy  to  toll.  In  the  case  of 
virtually  rival  lines,  such  as  those  which  have  so 
long  wasted  the  great  resources  of  the  south- 
eastern district,  the  result  would  probably  be  the 
most  immediate.  Where  there  are  two  or  three 
routes  available  between  the  same  termini,  the 
arrangement  of  the  trains  on  the  several  lines  so 
as  to  quarter  the  day  is  a duty  of  the  most 
obvious  nature.  It  is  one  that  has  been  almost 
invariably  neglected.  Yet  the  saving  in  the 
unnecessary  trainage  miles  run  that  could  thus 
be  effected,  without  any  loss  of  total  revenue, 
would  form  a very  appreciable  item  in  the  half- 
yearly  accounts.  Thus  far  the  mere  common 
sense  idea  of  self-protection  at  which  our  coach- 
owners,  after  a good  bout  at  competition,  usually 
arrived,  might  have  been  thought  enough  to 
render  Bradshaw  a volume  of  much  greater 
unity  of  purpose  than  ia  actually  the  case.  But 
then,  it  is  true,  the  competition  for  the  best  time 
of  the  day, — for  the  nine  o’clock  morning  train 
for  instance, — might  require  some  mode  of 
arbitration.  Everything,  therefore,  points  in 
the  direction  of  what  our  French  neighbours 
would  call  syndicating  the  earnings  of  the  lines. 
A common  purse,  to  the  common  advantage  of 
all,  will  lead  to  unity  or  community  of  manage 
ment.  That,  before  vary  long,  some  organised 
federation  of  our  immense  traffic  companies 
will  be  carried  out  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe. 

While  the  actual  saving  thus  to  be  effected  is 
large,  it  ia  nothing  as  compared  to  the  stimulus 
that  will  be  given  to  our  internal  traffic  by  the 
removal  of  the  present  petty  and  unnecessary 
obstacles.  The  politico-economical  theory  of 
supply  and  demand  may  be  said  to  be  inverted 
in  the  history  of  our  English  railways.  It  has 
not  so  much  been  the  case,  that  the  need  of  men 
to  travel  has  led  other  men  to  supply  improved 
means  for  so  doing,  as  that  the  supply  of  aocom. 
modation,  far  more  extensive  and  available  than 
its  projectors  originally  contemplated,  has  de- 
veloped an  enormous  capacity  for  internal  cir- 
culation, both  of  passengers  and  of  goods.  Every 
railway  journey  taken  by  any  individual  may  be 
thought  to  lead  to  other  journeys  by  other  in- 
dividuals, and  to  a corresponding  increase  of 
activity  in  postal,  telegraphic,  and  mercantile 
interchange.  Whatever  may  be  the  limit  to  this 
self-augmenting  activity,  there  are  no  signs  that 
we  have  attained  or  even  approached  it.  When 
we  see  what  has  been  effected  by  every  instance 
of  well-planned  junction,  and  judiciously  ex- 
tended accommodation,  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
if  the  union  of  design  and  aim,  for  which  the 
physical  means  for  the  most  part  already  exist, 
be  adopted  by  our  leading  companies,  a great 
and  rapid  increase  in  traffic  of  all  kinds  will  be 
the  immediate  result. 

This  result  will,  in  the  first  instance,  benefit 
those  who  may  be  thought  most  entitled  to  the 
advantage, — the  holders  of  the  ordinary  stock 
and  original  shares  of  the  railway  companies. 
For  the  improvement  which  has  followed  a few 
years  of  failure  in  the  railway  system  has  been 


such  as  to  lead  us  to  this  point.  Preferential 
charges  are  now,  as  a rule,  fully  discharged  out 
of  profits.  Debentures,  debenture  stock,  and 
preferential  shares  of  all  kinds  are  already 
satisfied.  The  surplus  profit  belongs  to  the 
original  shares ; and  as  the  proportion  of  capital 
over  which  every  rudiment  of  new  profit  has  to 
be  spread  is  so  much  less  than  the  gross  capital 
by  aid  of  which  the  earnings  are  effected,  the 
rise  of  dividend  will  be  very  appreciable.  The 
last  half-year  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  summer  dividend  of  1872,  if  the  one-purse 
system  shall  have  been  extensively  adopted  by 
that  time,  may  recall  the  golden  days  of  1815. 

Our  internal  communications,  within  the 
memory  of  not  more  than  two  generations,  have 
experienced  three  great  eras  of  improvement. 
We  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a fourth.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  great  change  wrought  in  our 
highways  by  the  adoption  of  the  simple,  com- 
mon-sense plan  which  MacAdam  first  induced 
the  Bristol  Eoad  Trust  to  introduce,  although  in 
the  Plains  of  Apulia  it  had  been  in  practice  from 
the  time  of  Trajan.  As  far  as  the  employment 
of  horse-power,  for  speed  and  for  luxury  of 
travelling  (though  not  for  the  conveyance  of 
heavy  weight),  could  be  available,  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Devonport  mails  and  fast  coaches  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  the  best  conceivable 
results.  We  had  then  a lull  in  the  improvement 
of  traffic.  For  some  years  wo  were  content  to 
maintain  a rate  of  excellence  that  was  nowhere 
to  be  met  with  out  of  England.  Then  came  the 
unexpected  triumph  of  “Puffing  Billy”  and  his 
friends.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  waste 
high-pressure  steam,  the  engineer  turned  it  up 
the  chimney,  and  found  that,  in  its  hasty  escape, 
it  afforded  him  the  means  of  flying  a mile  in  a 
minute.  Steam  volunteered  to  do  more,  after 
its  actual  calculated  task  was  done,  than  had 
been  asked  from  it  in  the  first  instance.  The 
power  of  producing  motion  by  pressure  had 
been  matter  of  calculation,  the  power  of  gene- 
rating heat  by  rapid  blast  was  an  unexpected 
godsend.  This  blast  was  the  very  life  of  the 
railway. 

Intermediate,  to  some  extent,  between  the 
latest  improvement  of  the  highways  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  tracks  for  the  main  through 
roads  of  the  country,  was  the  introduction  of 
water-carriage  for  heavy  merchandise.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  consider  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  word  as  to  canals.  In  the  fiu’st  place, 
long  lines  of  this  nature  exist,  well  laid  out  in 
many  cases,  and  have  to  be  kept  up,  or  to  be 
destroyed  at  a considerable  expense.  Thus  the 
actual  cost  of  water  carriage  ia  the  lowest  re- 
quired by  any  mode  of  transport.  The  point 
where  the  canal  is  at  a disadvantage  is  speed- 
So  long  as  we  stick  to  the  towing-path  the  rate 
of  transit  is  necessarily  slow.  But  an  age  which 
has  seen  the  application  of  steam-power  to  an 
object  so  refractory  as  that  of  breaking  up  the 
earth  over  a large  area, — a duty  that  might  well 
have  been  thought  beyond  the  function  of 
machinery, — ia  notUkely  to  fail  in  the  endeavour 
satisfactorily  to  apply  steam  power  to  canal 
towage,  when  once  it  appears  likely  to  pay.  In 
fact,  the  plan  of  what  was  called,  many  years 
since,  the  “messenger  propelling  engine,”  seems 
likely  to  meet  every  requirement.  In  any  case 
the  improvements  of  the  past  twenty  years  have 
been  such  as  to  lead  to  the  anticipation  that  the 
application  of  steam  or  other  mechanically-pro- 
duced power  to  machinery  of  all  kinds  ia  yet 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  what  we  can  now  do 
by  mechanism  is  but  a very  small  part  of  that 
which  mechanism  is  destined  to  effect.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  we  can  only  speak  of  canal  trans- 
port as  among  the  abandoned  improvements  of 
the  past,— one  of  the  three  great  stops  made  by 
our  engineers  in  the  conduct  of  internal  traffic, 
viz.,  good  roads  and  good  coaches,  good  water, 
carriage,  and  main  trunk  railways. 

The  stimulus  that  will  be  given  to  the  railway 
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Bystem  by  linking  the  Betworks  of  the  varions 
great  companies  together  in  one  organic  whole 
must  canse,  not  only  the  great  increase  of  traffic 
doe  to  this  facilitation,  bat  the  proaecation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Secondary  Railway 
System.  Isolated  attempts  at  this  development 
have  been  made  for  some  years  past,  with  more 
or  lees  success.  We  have  had  reports  of  the 
cheap  constmotion  and  economical  working  of 
light  railways  in  India,  Norway,  and  elsewhere, 
that  are  perfectly  conolasive  in  the  opinion  of 
engineers.  We  are  witnessing  the  attempt  to 
introduce  tramways  into  London,  with,  appa- 
rently satisfactory  results  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  although  the  questions  of  the 
interference  wi-.h  ordinary  road  traffic  and  of 
the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  rental 
value  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  cannot  be 
regarded  as  decided.  Bat  what  is  desirable,  and 
will,  no  donbt,  follow,  is,  that  the  service  of 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  as  yet 
only  very  partially  benefited  by  the  railway 
system  shall  be  regarded  as  a serions  national 
object.  Call  them  light  railways,  tramways,  or 
what  we  like,  we  mast  have  the  means  of  re- 
ducing the  panning  friction  which  forms  so  large 
a portion  of  the  expense  of  land  carriage  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  country.  The  important 
point  is,  that  the  method  of  effecting  this  object 
should  be  so  decided  by  the  best  professional 
experience,  that,  when  the  wind  of  public  favour 
sets  in  that  direction,  we  should  not  have  a repe- 
tition of  the  madness  of  1845,— every  man’s 
hand  against  hia  neighbonr, — for  the  construc- 
tion of  bis  own  speculative  tramway.  A well- 
constitnted  railway  federation,  giving  the  weight 
of  it.s  sanction  to  the  most  available  lines  of 
subsidiary  railway,  in  the  first  instance,  may  save 
us  from  this  disaster.  At  all  events,  it  is  nob 
easy  to  see  what  other  check  will  be  available, 
as  Parliamentary  legislation  hitherto  has  only 
intensified  the  evils  of  competition. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  can  the  control 
of  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country,  if  central- 
ised, be  safely  intrnsted  to  any  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  State.  Out  of  England,  the  answer 
wonld  be  simple.  Roads  and  highways  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  special  charge  of 
the  administrative  powers.  Postal  and  military 
exigences  alone  require  the  unfettered  action  of 
the  Executive ; and  for  the  Postmaster-General 
or  the  Minister  of  War  to  have  to  apply  to  the 
Railway  Birector-in-Chief  for  the  means  of 
Bending  despatches,  or  moving  troops,  could 
never  for  a moment  be  tolerated  in  a dily- 
organised  State.  Bnt  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
make  any  prophecies  as  to  England,  however 
probable  it  may  appear  that  railways  will  be  dealt 
with  by-and-by  as  telegraphs  are  now  being  dealt 
with.  Aconntry  that  allowed  a mighty  Continental 
ompire  to  remain  for  a series  of  years  nnder  the 
rule  of  a trading  company  may  well  allow  any 
commercial  interest  to  grow,  bit  by  bit,  to 
Imperial  proportions.  Again,  much  of  the 
battle  as  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  troops 
Las  been  already  fought  out  in  detail,  and  in 
the  application  to  the  Legislature  for  powers  to 
render  the  proposed  federation  not  only  legal 
but  binding,  opportunities  would  be  afforded  fer 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest.  With  the 
impression,  then,  that  the  ultimate  form  to  be 
assumed  by  our  railway  management  will  be 
that  |of  a department  of  the  Government,  we 
think  there  is  no  such  certa'nty  in  the  matter  as 
to  allow  of  any  very  practical  inferences  being 
drawn  on  the  subject. 

There  is,  however,  a point  of  view  of  no  small 
importance  which  is  not  only  national,  but  inter- 
nat'o  lal.  Our  insular  position  prevents  ns  from 
being  bNimd  in  the  ebaiu  of  that  common  inte- 
rest which  unites,  or  ought  to  unit?,  the  railways 
of  the  Continent.  But  our  interest  in  the 
proper  development  and  management  of  those 
railways  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  States 
through  which  they  pass.  Considering  our  con- 
nexion with  India,  the  state  of  the  line  over 
which  the  Indian  mail  is  transmitted  to  Brindisi 
is  hardly  less  a matter  of  English  interest, 
than  the  condition  of  the  Holyhead  rente  itself. 
New  there  has  long  been  a determination 
evinced  by  the  directors  of  the  French  railways 
to  throw  every  poisible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
riute  which  shortens  onr  journey  by  sixty  hours, 
but  which  avoids  Marseilles.  The  opening  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  brings  this  matter  to  a crisis. 
The  Italians  have  their  thirty  miles  of  railway 
up  to  the  tunnel  complete  j the  French  ten  miles 
are  all  in  disorder.  Only  an  omnibus  train, 
stopping  so  often  and  so  long  as  to  weary  the 
patience  of  Job  himself  (if  the  mneb-enduring 
patriarch  had  taken  a ticket)  is  allowed  to  crawl 


towards  the  perforated  barrier  of  the  Alps.  The 
tunnel  is  complete ; but,  if  French  policy  can 
avail,  it  will  be  rendered  no  thoronghfere. 

We  require  a body  of  men,  or  a duly  authorised 
individual,  to  deal  authoritatively  with  this,  and 
with  similar  questions,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country.  If  left  to  diplo- 
macy to  settle,  the  dispute  will  unavoidably  drag 
on  for  years.  It  is  not  by  way  of  flinging  a stone  at 
onr  noble  and  patriotic  representative  in  France 
chat  we  say  so;  but  a minister  has  his  hands 
very  closely  fettered  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  advocate  any  commercial  mterest,  and  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  present  case,  peremptory 
settlement  of  the  matter  mast  be  demanded, 
on  pain  of  makiug  immediate  arrangements 
(which  are  perfectly  feasible)  to  avoid  France 
altogether  for  the  route  of  the  Indian  mail.  That 
despatch  must  and  will  take  place  from  the 
proper  point  of  the  South-Eastern  Continental 
system  of  railways,  namely,  from  the  old  Roman 
port  of  Brindisi.  Our  shortest  way  to  this  point 
is  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  But  other 
routes  are  open  tons,  and  the  day  of  Marseilles, 
as  the  sailing  port  for  India,  is  over.  If  thi 
French  will  not  see  this, — which  is  not  unlikely, 
— we  do ; and  we  require  machinery  to  act 
nationally,  in  consequence.  It  is  now  possible  to 
effect  a great  saving  in  the  tramsit  of  the  Indian 
mail,  and  it  oonoerua  us  deeply  that  this  should 
be  at  once  carried  out. 

There  is  one  qnestion  which  we  are  much 
surprised  to  find  still  not  only  unanswered,  but 
even  unasked.  It  is  a qnestion  not,  perhaps,  of 
any  great  commercial  importance,  bat  of  deep 
interest  to  the  scientific  world,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  civil  engineer.  How  did  the  two 
lines  of  the  Tunnel  meet  ? We  all  know  that  the 
junction  was  happily  effected,  and  that  the  line 
is  now  complete  and  in  working  order,  through  the 
bowels  of  the  Alps.  We  offer  our  most  sincere  and 
hearty  congratulations  to  onr  Italian  con^Jres, the 
engineers  Grattoni  and  Grandis  j and  only  regret 
that  Sommeiller  died  just  too  early  to  witness 
the  triumph.  But  we  must  be  excused  for 
asking  for  details.  What  was  the  actual 
measuremeut, — decimals,  inches,  feet,  or  yards, 
— by  which  the  two  centre  lines,  started  eight 
miles  apart,  were  found  to  differ  from  absolute 
coincidence  when  they  met?  What  was  the 
divergence  in  azimuth,  and  what  was  the  dif- 
ference in  level  ? The  more  or  less  can  hardly 
affect  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  snccessfal 
engineers.  But  the  gratitude  due  to  their  skill 
and  tact  will  be  increased  if  they  will  furnish  an 
accurate  reply  to  a question  which,  though 
exclusively  technical,  has  a deep  and  lively 
interest  for  the  profession  in  this  country,  and 
will  furnish,  a piece  of  valuable  information  in 
the  history  of  the  important  public  works  of  the 
present  centnry. 


TEE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS, 
LEEDS. 

Tue  Congress  has  begun  its  work.  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  president  of 
the  Association,  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Meebanios’  Inatitnte,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  We  confine  onrselvea  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Technical 
Education : — 

I must  now,  said  the  President,  ask  your 
permission  to  advert  for  a short  time  to  a 
branch  of  this  great  subject  which  has  hitherto 
received  little — I may  almost  say  no — attention 
from  either  Parliament  or  the  public;  which 
nearly  affects  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
skilled  artizans,  who  are  conscious  of  their  own 
disadvantages  in  this  respect,  and  anxious  for 
their  correction  ; and  which  touches  no  less 
directly  the  mannfaotnring  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  I allude  to  technical 
education. 

We  cannot  wonder,  when  we  remember  through 
what  a length  of  time  the  elementary  education 
of  the  people  has  been  left  to  chance  and  charity, 
and  what  was  and  is  a national  duty  has  been 
treated  as  an  individual  hobby,  as  part  of  the 
pastoral  duties  of  benevolent  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, and  supported  in  a great  degree  at  their 
own  expense,  from  their  own  narrow  means.  We 
oannot  wonder,  I say,  when  soch  has  been  the 
treatment  of  indispensable  elementary  educa- 
tion by  this  great  and  enlightened  country,  as 
we  consider  ourselves  to  be,  that  the  scientific 
training  of  boys,  to  fit  them  for  those  occupa- 
tions and  trades  by  which  they  were  to  live  and 
prosper  and  gain  reputation  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 


We  mast  take  care  that  we  do  not  before  long  1 
suffer  very  serrously  for  this  neglect,  and  without 
stopping  to  consider  where  the  blame  shonld  | 
rest,  let  ns  rather  look  to  the  future,  and  re-  | 
member  that  “ it  is  never  too  late  to  mend.” 

There  are  consequences  of  this  ni^gleot  easily 
to  be  seen,  and  which  we  cannot  afford  to  dig. 
regard.  “ We  must  take  blame  to  onrselvea  for  ' 
having  allowed  many  branches  of  trade,  skill, 
and  commerce,  which  yielded  to  England  the  : 
greatest  remuneration,  bronght  to  her  commerce 
the  greatest  reputation,  and  afforded  to  her  | 
people  the  highest  wages  and  best  work,  to  pass  j 
away  into  the  hands  of  hotter  edneated  people,  || 
in  foreign  lands,  gnided  by  wiser  heads.”  These  a 
last  words  are  a quotation  from  Mr.  Scott  ij 
Russell’s  able  work  upon  " Technical  Education,”  n 
a work  which  I wish  was  in  the  hands  of  all  who  :il 
feel  interest  in  either  the  national  manufdctnrea  I 
or  our  national  education. 

In  England,  technical  education  may  be  said  I 
to  be  provided  for  some  of  the  higher  classes  of 
professions  in  our  universities,  and  in  other  : 
bodies,  such  as  medical  and  engineers’  colleges  ; 
and  something  has  been  done  in  Royal  Schools 
by  the  Government.  I have  myself  taken  a 
humble  but  zealous  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  1 
is  flouriahing  and  doing  good  service  under  most  i 
able  management,  at  South  Kensington.  There 
is  also  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-street. 
There  is  the  College  of  Chemistry,  the  Agri-  , 
cultural  College  at  Cironoester,  and  some  others  ; 
bnt,  in  the  sense  in  which  I am  now  speaking,  : 

I agree  with  Mr.  Scott  Russell  that,  ” as  a rule,  ■ 
technical  education  does  not  exist.”  .... 

The  question  of  technical  instruction  of  the 
people  is  one  which  oannot  wait.  This  is  not  a ; 
cime  for  the  Minister  of  Education  to  be  nego- : 
tiating  foreign  treaties,  or  helping  to  steer 
difficult  parcy  Bills  though  the  rooks  and  i 
quicksands  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
enemy  is  at  the  gate,  not  in  the  shape  of  fleets 
or  armies,  but  in  the  shape  of  a rivalry  in  mann- 1 
fdotures  and  trade,  in  which,  if  we  fail  to  main'- : 
tain  the  position  we  have  hitherto  held,  our  i 
national  prosperity' will  be  undermined,  andi 
England’s  wealth,  and  power,  and  greatness  will, 
be  a story  of  the  past.  Let  ns,  then,  be  wise ; 
ere  it  is  too  late.  The  train  is  behind  time,  and. 
if  the  guard  omnot  recover  hia  lost  ground,: 
there  will  be  a collision,  in  comparison  with  I 
which,  the  late  prostration  of  unhappy  Prance  i 
will  be  as  nothing.  The  depression  of  France 
will  be  ephemeral — the  ruin  of  England  would' 
be  enduring.  ' 

But,  important  as  I consider  this  subject  ofj 
technical  education  to  be  (and  I earnestly  hope'i 
that  the  views  I have  so  strongly  expressed  will ' 
go  forth  as  sanctioned  and  approved  by  tbisii| 
Association),  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  thoreifi 
are  other  respects  in  which  the  skilled  workmen* 
of  this  country  consider  their  posicion  to  be  un-'B 
satisfactory,  and  especially  when  they  compare.B 
their  position  with  that  of  men  of  the  sameclass.l 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a delioate.andiji 
difficult  Bubjeot,  especially  at  the  present  time,* 
when  we  are  daily  disturbed  by  rumours  oLi 
international  organisations  for  political  purposes, il 
and  when  we  know  too  well  that  there  are  notJ 
wanting  men  who  devote  themselves  to  attempt-<| 
ing  to  inspire  the  minds  of  onr  working  classeaii 
with  feelings  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  aodl 
BO  to  make  them  instruments  for  the  acoom-il 
plishment  of  revolnti'jnary  objects.  f 

I hope  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  this  Aasociatiortp 
that  I am  now  tonching  on  a subject  immediately 
within  onr  proper  sphere  of  action;  that  it  is  aii 
snbject  from  the  discussion  of  which  honeabli 
politicians  ought  not  to  shrink;  and  that  it  is  a;a 
subject  with  whioh  our  Government  and  Parlia-.il 
ment  onght  promptly  to  grapple  in  a bold  anii'i 
conciliatory  spirit.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagineJ; 
any  object  more  noble  in  itself,  or  more  worthyJi 
of  the  highest  ambition  of  a patriotic  statesniaa>|[ 
than  to  avert  discontent  and  dis’oyalty  amongsbB 
the  industrious  masses  of  our  countrymen,  byif 
the  timely  concession  of  moderate  and  reasonableii 
requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easyih 
to  imagine  any  conduct  more  wicked,  more  to  beB 
condemned  by  every  honest  mind,  than  thd* 
attempt  to  sow  discord  and  disunion  betweensi 
class  and  class,  by  exaggerated  statements  and:i 
mischievons  representation,  which  can  only  end* 
in  bitter  disappointment  to  the  man  and  seriona  w 
injury  to  the  State.  What,  then,  are  the  prin-if 
oipal  requirements  now  felt  and  urged  by  working:! 
men  ? 

I have  already  referred  to  their  great  need  ol.> 
technical  edneadon,  and  this,  if  we  value  the-* 
prosperity  of  England,  must  be  given,  and  on  ! 
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fair  terma  5 bat  the  object  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  their  reqairements  is—"  To  reacae  the 
families  of  workmen  from  the  dismal  lanes, 
crowded  alleys,  and  nnwholesome  dwellings  of 
oar  towns,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  clear.”  , . . 

The  state  of  village  and  town  education  in 
Switzerland  is  snob,  that  the  workmen’s  children 
receive  an  edncation  that  fits  them  for  practical 
life  j and  those  meant  to  be  skilled  workmen  get 
drawing,  geometry,  physics,  mechanics,  taught 
at  a coat  nearly  nominal,  and  which,  in  case  of 
need,  becomes  gratuitous.  This  description  ap- 
plies equally,  or  almost  equally,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Shine,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Bat 
such  comparisons  ought  rather  to  stimulate  our 
Government  than  to  depress  our  people.  Lee 
the  English  workman  bear  in  mind  that  as 
regards  Germany  and  Switzerland,  when  com- 
pared with  England,  the  social,  politioal,  and 
physical  differenoes  between  the  oountries  are 
such  as  to  make  fair  comparison  almost  impos- 
sible. Let  him  bear  in  mind  the  points,  and 
they  are  nob  a few,  in  which  his  position  is  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  Swiss  as  in  others  the 
Swiss  is  superior  to  him.  Let  him  reflect  on  the 
advantage  which,  beyond  almost  every  people  in 
Europe,  he  possesses,  in  the  vigour,  the  energy, 
and  the  aptitude  of  his  national  character  j and 
above  all  let  him  remember  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  his  oonntry 
to  remove,  or  at  least  to  modify,  those  disadvan- 
tages by  which  be  feels  himself  overweighted 
in  the  great  race  of  competition. 

In  Mr.  Samuelson’s  report  to  the  Government 
on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Erauoe,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  he  says,  " Meanwhile,  wo 
know  that  our  manufacturing  artizans  are  im- 
perfectly taught,  and  our  agricultural  labourers 
illiterate;  neither  one  nor  the  other  oan  put 
forth  with  efieot  the  splendid  qualities  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  our  people.” 
This  is  oonfirmalioD,  and  from  a very  competent 
quarter,  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  opinion  that,  with 
proper  culture,  " England  would  possess  the 
most  intelligent  and  inventive  artizans  in  the 
world.” 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? I submit  that  the 
people, — for  this  is  not  a question  interesting  to 
the  working  man  alone, — have  a right  to  appeal 
to  the  Government  for  active  aid  in  this  pressing 
matter.  I agree  with  a distinguished  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  one  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
chair,  that  we  should  “ impress  earnestly  upon 
our  countrymen  the  incalculable  value  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-help,”  and  that  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  country,  we  should  seek  the  aid  of 
Government  only  in  the  last  resort;  but  the 
reforms  for  which  our  working  classes  ask,  are 
on  too  large  a scale  to  be  entrusted  solely  to  the 
self-reliance  and  self-help  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  establishment  of  a system  of  teoh- 
nical  training  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plished by  the  people.  With  all  the  aid  that  he 
might  derive  from  the  precedents  of  Holland, 
Berlin,  Stuttgardt,  Austria,  Hanover,  Carlsruhe, 
and  Zurich,  the  task  is  one  which  would  now, 
in  England,  require  all  the  energy  and  power 
of  an  able  minister,  supported  by  a consenting 
Parliament, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  which  ooou- 
pied  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  in  delivery,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir  John  Paoking- 
ton,  on  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  seoonded  by  the 
Dean  of  Durham. 


CONDITION  OF  LEICESTER, 

THE  PHOSPHATE  SEWAGE  PROCESS. 

It  is  now  something  like  two-and-twenty  years 
since  Thomas  Wickateed  first  introduced,  at 
Leicester,  his  well-known  process  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  which  is  a slight  modification  oi 
the  late  Dr.  Clark’s  ingenious  mode  of  softening 
water  by  means  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

Daring  all  these  years  the  scheme  has  held  its 
sway  on  and  off,  omitting  intervals  of  experi- 
mental trials  by  other  modes  of  treatment,  such 
as  the  ferric  chloride,  various  descriptions  oi 
lime  (those  now  in  use  are  the  Crichand  Batter- 
Isy  mountain  limes),  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients ; the  much  talked  about  ABC  method  ol 
Messrs.  Siller  & Wyaer  (alum,  blood,  and  clay), 
together  with  others. 

Notwithstanding  these  fears  of  experimeni 
and  re-expetimeut,  the  river  Soar  remains  in  a 
shockingly  filthy  state — the  water  of  a muddy 
ooDsistenoy  and  hluish  black  colour,  here  anc 
there  tinged  grey  from  precipitating  lime,  and 
smelling  very  badly.  The  surface  is  covered  in 


places  with  a frothy,  milky  scum,  whilst  at  inter- 
vals huge  bubbles  of  gas  ascend  to  the  face  of  the 
water,  and  buret,  filling  the  air  with  a noisome, 
foul  odour,  painfully  discernible  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  river  margin,  and  the  effiaviutn 
is  augmented  by  innumerable  little  gaseous 
bnbblets,  always  on  the  rise,  giving  to  the  surfaop 
of  the  water  the  appearance  presented  by  falling 
rain-drops. 

This  fact  points  to  the  extreme  putridity  of 
the  sedimentary  river  bottom,  now  rapidly  silting 
up  below  the  sewage  outfall,  notwithstanding 
repeated  attempts  at  dredging.  Bat  none  of 
the  Bohemea  yearly  tried  bring  relief,  even  aided 
by  an  aotnal  cash  outlay  of  1,5001.  per  annum 
paid  from  the  rates,  and  the  nuisance  continues 
aud  inoroases  anti!  at  last  the  outraged  residents 
upon  tho  river  hanks,  after  long  threatening 
action  for  pollution  of  the  running  stream,  are 
at  last  about  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Ctiancery 
for  redress;  and  there  oan  be  no  question,  judging 
on  the  spot  aud  viewing  the  river’s  condition,  it 
will  be  speedily  granted. 

At  this  pass  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company 
step  in  with  Forbes’s  aluminio  phosphate  process 
of  deodorisation  with  precipitation,  and  this  has 
been  adopted  dating  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  company  is  in  negotiation  with  the  Town 
Conocil  for  a continuance  of  their  process. 

It  is  many  years  since  it  was  set  forth  that 
the  town  of  Leicester  required  the  following 
objects  in  carrying  out  a system  of  sewerage  and 
precipitating  works,  which  the  lime  process  was 
to  fulfil.  We  cannot  do  hotter  than  repeat  them 
in  the  present  day  ; — 

*'  1.  The  division  of  all  eewagp,  dye,  snd  sconriog  waters, 
from  the  river  Soar  and  Leioescer  caual,  and  their  removal 
as  speedily  as  possible  from  tinJtr  auJ  near  the  town  of 
Leicester,  so  as  to  relieve  tho  town  from  all  noxious 
exhalations  and  to  restore  the  river  to  the  salubrious  state 
in  which  it  was  before  it  was  made  the  oommoa  sewar  of 
tho  town. 

3.  The  removal  of  this  sewage  to  such  a point  in  the 
river  ielow  that  the  process  of  collecting  and  disiufectiog 
may  be  carried  on  without  irjury  or  aunoyaooe  either  to 
the  iubabilacts  of  tho  towa  itself,  or  to  those  of  the 
adjacent  villages  ; and  that  the  process  to  be  adopted  ia 
its  disinfeetioa  be  such  that  ihe  water  before  it  ia  returned 
into  the  river  Soar  (below  the  town),  shall  be  io  a state  of 
at  least  as  great  purity  as  it  was  iu  the  river  above  the 
town  befuro  any  sewage  or  dye  waters  bad  con- 
taminated it. 

3.  That  tbe  fall  in  each  sewer  shall  be  sulhciently  great 
to  produce  a velocity  that  will  not  only  carry  oil'  rapidly 
tho  liquid  tilth  poured  into  it  (so  as  not  to  allow  of  stagna- 
tion or  of  time  for  decomposition),  but  also  to  produce  a 
sulHcient  scouring  power  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
del/rit  or  heavy  deposits  of  road  drift.” 

Exceedingly  laudable  and  proper  ohjocta  of 
attainment,  no  doubt.  Let  ua  see  how  far  the 
promieeB  have  been  realised. 

Isf.  This  has  been  to  some  extent  carried  out. 
The  sewage  is  certainly  diverted  from  the  river 
near  the  town  and  removed  to  a point  distant  a 
mile  or  BO  from  it,  entering  the  river  in  much 
about  the  same  condition  as  it  leaves  the  sowore. 
Sewage,  however,  yet  remains  under  the  town, 
cloying  the  ground  and  polluting  the  wells. 

2Dd.  As  stated  above,  the  bulk  of  the  sewage 
is  removed  to  a point  in  the  river  below  the 
town  sufficiently  remote  not  to  be  a nuisanoe  to 
its  inhabitants ; but  there  is  little  or  no  disin- 
feotion,  although  there  is  great  injury  and  annoy- 
anoe  to  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  villages. 
Moreover,  no  process  of  disinfection  hitherto  has 
been  adopted  such  that  the  water  before  return- 
ing to  the  river  is  iu  a state  of  at  least  as 
great  purity  as  it  was  in  the  river  above  the 
town ; on  the  contrary,  the  whole  river  below 
the  outfall  is  of  tbe  appearance  of  a huge  opou 
sewer,  of  the  filthiest  desoription,  and  for  miles 
along  its  course  not  a trace  of  Letheby’s  aquatic 
plants  remains,  although  above  the  sewage 
works  aqueous  vegetation  ia  abundant  aud 
healthy,  lor  iher0_  the  water  is  pellucid  and 
crystalline. 

3rd,  The  fall  in  each  sewer  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  carry  off  rapidly  the  liquid  filth  poured 
into  it ; but  the  dead  level  of  some,  the  actual 
reverse  fall  of  others,  with  the  imperfect  work- 
manship of  the  majority,  do  allow  of  Bind  pro- 
duce mnoh  stagnation,  with  attendant  decom- 
positicra  of  solid  sewage.  Positively  completely- 
choked  sewers  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen ; 
whilst  there  is  no  adequate  provisdon  for  the 
ventilation  artd  riddanoe  of  the  generated  gasee 
within  them,  for  many  districts  are  entirely 
without  a single  ventilator.  Such  are  marked, 
and  may  be  known  by  tbe  jwevalence  of  typhoio 
and  other  fevers;  and  these  evils,  ooupled  witl 
a sewage-tainted  water-supply,  account  for  heavy 
annual  t-pidemical  losses  by  fevers  and  diarrhma, 
from  which  latter  disease  Leicester  suffers  more 
than  any  town  in  Great  Britain, — indeed,  if  m.t 
even  in  Europe  and  in  India. 


Writing  of  the  condition  of  the  sewers,  we  have 
one  in  memory  at  the  moment  which  begins  at 
one  cud  of  a certain  street  actually  terminating 
at  the  other  end  in  a large  cesspit  sunk  into 
porous  gravel,  whereby  the  well-waters  are 
heavily  polluted  ; and  owing  to  no  proper  exit  for 
the  sewage,  the  houso-draias  rap-dly  clog  with 
solid  matter  from  the  olosots  ; so  that  hereabouts 
sickness  is  the  rule  and  health  tbe  exception. 
The  street  has  been  in  this  condition  for  some 
years,  and  the  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  facts 
being  well  known  to  tho  Health  authorities. 

Thi  rafore  we  see  that  the  promises  of  twenty- 
two  years  ago  of  sanitary  reform  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  Such  gross  neglect  aud  ultar  apathy 
surely  call  for  rebuke  from  the  central  authority. 

Laiooster  presents  the  anomaly  of  bolding  up 
her  head,  and  crying,  " I am  the  cleanest  of  the 
cleu'n  J my  sewers  are  ample  and  efficient ; their 
ventilation  is  perfect;  aud  ray  water  supply  is 
good  and  wholesome yet  having  the  highest 
death-rate  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom, — a mor- 
tality from  one  disease  alone  higher  than  that  of 
Bombay  from  every  cause  whatsoever  ! 

A town  that  ia  perfect  must  needs  find  some 
excuse  for  its  not  jriety,  and  wo  are  told  that  the 
high  death-rate  is  dne  to  " simple  heat ! ! ! ” We 
give  the  full  amount  of  admiration. 

Perhaps  in  the  next  instanoe  we  shall  be  told 
that  the  temperature  at  Leicester,  like  its  mor- 
taliry,  exceeds  that  of  Bombay  aud  Calcutta  ! 

To  return  to  the  phosphate  process  of  treat- 
ment. Several  visits  made  to  the  sewage  works 
during  the  experiments  showed  there  was  cer- 
tainly an  improvement,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
little  of  that  noxious  smell  about  tho  works 
characteristic  of  the  lime  process.  The  modus 
operandi  consists,  in  tho  first  place,  of  treating 
the  powdered  native  aluminio  phosphate  obtained 
from  the  company’s  deposits  in  the  island  of 
Alco  Vela,  in  the  republic  of  Saa  Domingo,  with 
crude  undiluted  snlphurio  acid. 

On  soluiion,  aid  after  thorough  agitation, 
perfoimed  by  the  aid  of  a portable  engine,  close 
at  hand,  tbe  solution  ia  run  into  the  main  trunk- 
sewer  of  the  town,  immediately  above  the  works, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  1 of  phosphate  to  2,500 
of  sewage.  The  mixed  sewage  and  phosphate  is 
now  pumped  into  tho  large  depositing  tanka 
attached  to  tho  works,  but,  before  entering 
them,  is  farther  treated  with  cream  of  lime,  in 
the  ratio  of  1 to  5,000,  and  the  whole  mass 
thoroughly  agitated  with  appropriate  machinery, 
driven  by  steam  power.  The  hydrated  aluminio 
phosphate  is  set  free  by  the  addition  of  tho 
calcic  hydrate,  and  precipitated  in  gelatinous 
flakes,  presenting  an  immense  surface,  so  that 
tbe  sedimentary  matters  of  the  sewage  are 
held  in  a net,  as  it  were,  and  carried  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tanka  by  the  superior  gravity  of 
the  alumina  compound. 

The  ohief  features  of  this  process  are  the 
manufacture  of  phosphated  manure  of  aay 
strength,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  pur- 
chasers; the  combination  with  irrigation,  after 
classification  of  the  sewage, — for  the  scheme 
admits  of  either  the  precipitation  of  the  whole 
of  the  phosphated  manure,  or  merely  of  tho 
sedimentary  matters  eontained  iu  the  sewage, 
together  with  a small  portion  of  the  added 
phosphate  only,  the  deodorised  fluid  retaining 
the  valuable  ingredients, — such  as  the  phosphate 
and  the  ammonia, — and  in  a form  readily  avail- 
able  for  irrigation.  Moreover,  the  effluent  water 
is  clear  and  colourless,  thus  removing  the  main 
objections  against  irrigation,  par  se.  This  elas- 
ticity of  the  phosphate  mode  is  of  considerable 
practical  value,  beoanse  two  distinct  methods 
are  available,  at  the  discretion  of  the  operators, 
ur  the  exigences  of  the  particular  period  of  the 
year,  and  can  be  worked  alternately. 

As  regards  the  value  of  tbe  now  process  as  a 
defecating  agent.  Dr.  Voeicker,  who  has  watched 
it  at  Tottenham,  says,  “Any  person  who  has 
once  seen  the  extremely  rapid  and  simple  pro- 
cess by  which  fonl  raw  sewage  is  defecated  and 
clarified  by  this  plan  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  rapidity  and  efficient  manner  in  which  raw 
sewage  is  rendered  almost  as  clear  and  in- 
odorous as  ordinary  water.  I therefore  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  effluent  sewage  as 
thoroughly  purified  as  I saw  it  done  at  tbe  time 
of  my  visit  may  be  safely  discharged  into  a 
watcr-oourae  without  fear  of  cauEnng  a nuisance.” 
The  value  of  the  precipiiated  manure  Professor 
Voeloker  estimates  At  from  21.  lOf.  to  7Z.  7s.  a 
ton,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  phosphate 
employed  as  a precipitating  agent. 

At  the  Leicester  works  we  saw  two  tanks  in 
operation  ; through  one  defecated  sewage  flowed 
ac  a rate,  as  stated,  of  3,000  gallons  per  minute. 
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This  water  was  deodorised,  bat  far  from  c’ariSed, 
becanse,  as  the  agent  stated,  the  flow  was  much 
too  rapid  and  the  tanks  were  too  small  to  admit 
of  proper  precipitation ; but  we  take  leave  to 
mention  another  more  potent  cause. 

One  defect  reqniiing  mechanical  remedy  is 
this.  When  the  floccalent  hydrated  alnmimc 
phosphate  forms,  the  sediment  settles  with  it  in 
the  tanks,  and  the  sewage  is  both  deodorised 
and  clarified.  But  as  this  bighly-orgamo  pre- 
cipitate  is  allowed  to  acoumnlate  at  the  base  of 
the  tanks  for  weeks  and  months,  secondary 
decomposition  seta  in.  The  generated  gases  rising 
to  the  surface  counteract  the  good  eff’ects  of  the 
superior  gravity  of  the  precipitant,  resulting  in 
the  Bupernatent  water  becoming  charged  with  foul 
matter  that  passes  off  with  the  effluent  water, 
contaminating  it  with  what  is  in  point  of  fact 
anterior  sewage.  We  know  this  on  reasoning 
by  analogy,  and  proof  lies  in  the  large  patches 
of  black  organic  matter  always  on  the  ascendant 
within  the  tanks,  and  passing  the  overflow  to  the 
river. 


OPENING  OF  THE  ROCHDALE 
TOWN-HALL. 

The  town-hall  of  Rochdale,  the  foundation- 
Btcne  of  which  was  laid  by  Mr.  John  Bright  in 
March,  1866,  has  been  formally  opened  with  a 
grand  banqnet  in  the  hall  of  the  new  building, 
flhe  occasion  was  observed  as  a general  holiday. 

We  gave  a view  and  plan,  with  particnlars  of 
the  edifice,  in  onr  volume  for  1866  (p.  869),  but 
we  may  here  state  that  the  style  is  Decorated 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  building 
is  230  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  at  its  greatest  width. 
There  are  three  floors  at  each  end,  the  large  hall 
occupying  the  entire  centre  position.  At  the 
north-east  angle  there  rises  a tower  14r0  ft.  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a spire,  which  brings  np 
the  entire  height  of  the  tower  to  240  ft.,  and 
the  spire  terminates  with  a finial  representing 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  Over  the  entrance 
to  the  tower  are  thirteen  empty  niches,  which  it 
is  intended  to  fill  with  statues.  The  spire  is 
profusely  gilded.  The  exchange  has  an  extreme 
length  of  72  ft.  by  39  ft.  wide,  and  tbe  walls  and 
roof  are  decorated.  The  grand  staircase  leads 
directly  to  the  large  hall,  which  is  profusely  em- 
bellished. Its  extreme  length,  exclusive  of  the 
orchestra,  is  30  yards  by  20  yards  wide,  and  68  ft. 
in  height  from  floor  to  apex.  It  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  1,200  persons,  and  will  be  used  for 
public  meetings,  concerts,  Ao.  The  council-room 
extends  tbe  whole  width  of  the  building,  and  ia 


60  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide.  The  decorations  in 
this  room  are  elaborate.  Tbe  borough  court- 
room is  51  ft.  by  31  ft. 

The  entire  cost  of  tbe  town-hall,  which  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  will  be 
lOO.OOOb  That  sum  includes  the  purchase-money 
of  twenty  acres  of  ground,  which  adjoin  the  hall, 
and  which  have  been  laid  out  as  a public  recrea- 
tion ground.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crossland,  of  London ; and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Warburton,  Brothers,  of  Manchester. 

The  contractors,  on  the  opening,  gave  a sapper 
to  their  workmen,  and  other  contractors  for 
works  connected  with  the  Town-hall : about  150 
persons  were  present. 


DIRECT  TRACTION  PLOUGHING. 

The  question  of  steam  cultivation  is  certainly 
uppermost  in  the  agricultural  world  at  present, 
and  the  ponderous  and  primitive  apparatus  still 
in  use  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  more  simple 
and  sightly  implements.  At  all  events,  pro- 
mising efforts  are  already  being  made  to  that 
effect. 

As  a step  in  this  direction,  Messrs.  Robey  & 
Co.,  of  Lincoln,  have  been  carrying  out  a series  of 
experiments,  and  perfecting  an  apparatus  which 
appears  to  promise  the  desideratum  so  much 
hoped  for. 

The  principle  aimed  at  is  to  adapt  the  Thom- 
son’s road-steamer  with  indiarubber  tires,  to 
ploughing  by  direct  traction.  In  a trial  at 
Lincoln,  the  little  traction-engine  has  responded 
cbeetfully  and  successfully,  it  is  said,  to  this 
new  demand  made  upon  it. 

The  steamer  was  nominally  of  S-horse  power, 
with  double  cylinders  ; its  total  length  was  13  ft., 
and  its  extreme  width  6^  ft. ; its  weight,  ready 
for  work,  6 tons } its  capacities  of  speed  from  2;^ 
to  6 miles  per  hour  j and  with  a guaranteed 
capability  of  traction-power  to  haul  on  an 
average  road  12  tons  up  an  incline  of  1 in  12,  or 
18  tons  up  inclines  not  exceeding  1 in  30.  The 
plough  was  manufactured  by  Robey  & Co.,  and 
specially  designed  for  adoption  with  tbe  road- 
steamer.  Bearing  in  mind  tbe  fearfnl  and  cum- 
brous balance-plongbs  of  ordinary  steam  cultiva- 
tion, this  contrasts  favonrably  by  its  com- 
pactness and  simplicity.  It  is  in  appearance 
something  like  an  enlarged  Pirie’s  double  furrow 
plough,  as  made  by  Fowler  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  It 
is  capable  of  ploughing  four  farrows  9 in.  wide 
and  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  deep,  or  three  furrows 
12  in.  wide  by  the  same  depth.  Its  most 
noticeable  feature  ia  a patented  arrangement 


for  turning,  at  the  headlands.  So  soon  as 
the  road-steamer  reaches  the  headland  and 
begins  to  turn,  the  plough  is  gradually  raised 
out  of  the  gi’ound,  and  the  ploughman  has  only 
to  secure  a lever  in  its  catch  j on  reaching  thsi 
next  land  the  ploughman  disengages  the  lever,- 
and  the  plough  at  once  commences  the  new . 
furrows.  The  steering  of  the  plough  is  very 
simple,  and  it  is  mounted  on  four  wheels  for. 
travelling  on  the  roads. 

It  is  urged  ia  favour  of  this  mode  of  steam 
ploughing,  that  there  ia  “simplicity  with  direct, 
traction,  no  power  lost,  comparatively  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  wear  and  tear  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  three  men  manage  the  whole  I 
apparatus.”  The  work,  it  is  said,  was  beauti* 
fully  done ; and  as  to  results,  the  speed  in 
ploughing  was  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  ground  turned  over  by  the  plough  one  yard' 
wide.  It  will  plough  a few  perches  short  of  ninet 
acres  per  day.  The  net  cost  is  about  half  the 
price  of  similar  ploughing  by  horses.  The  road*, 
steamer  can  be  applied  to  nearly  all  farmingi 
work, — thrashing,  grinding,  and  hanling  pro*  .| 
dnce,  as  well  as  cultivating  the  land. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  SCHOOLS,  SYDENHAM.  | 
On  the  28th  of  September  was  laid,  by  Mr.. 
Charles  Henry  Mills,  M.P.  for  West  Kent,  a 
chief  stone  of  new  schools  for  St.  Michael’s 
district,  Sydenham.  A service  was  held  in  the 
church  close  by,  the  Dean  of  Rochester  preach* 

] ing  an  eloquent  and  faithful  sermon  upon  the 
' education  of  the  young,  after  which  the  clergy 
' and  congregation  proceeded  to  the  school  sitej 
I where  prayers  were  offered  by  the  vicar,  th{ 

' Eon.  and  Rev.  Augnstna  Legge  ; and  then  Mb 
' Mills  performed  the  mason’s  office,  conclndinp 
I with  an  appropriate  speech  upon  the  effort  that 
: is  being  made  for  education.  The  bnildings  art 
‘ to  provide  for  330  scholars,  boys,  girls,  am 
infante,  in  three  distinct  schools,  with  theii 
requisite  class-rooms  and  offices,  and  there  are 
to  be  two  honses  for  the  teachers,  the  whole 
being  in  a simple  style  with  high  roofs,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  grouping,  as  designed  by  thi 
architect,  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  of  London.  The 
expenditure  will  be  about  3,500Z.,  raised  chieflj 
by  local  subscription,  but  aided  by  liberal  grants 
from  the  Privy  Council  and  from  the  Diocesai. 
and  National  Societies.  _ , 

The  contractor  for  exeonting  the  work  is  Mn 
James  Hollidge,  of  South  Norwood. 

A view  of  the  schools  accompanies  this 
notice. 
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EXETEE  SEWAGE  UTILISATION  WOEKS. 

A COMPANY,  -with  a capital  of  4O,000Z.,  having 
for  its  object  the  interception  and  ntilisation  of 
the  city  sewage,  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
process  of  formation  in  Exeter.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  a lease,  which  concedes  the  sewage 
of  the  city  to  the  company  for  a term  of  twenty- 
five  years,  has  been  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Town  Council  and  the  Company,  under  which 
the  company  undertakes  to  construct  between 
three  and  four  miles  of  intercepting  and  outfall 
sewer,  pumping  station,  and  all  other  necessary 
works,  according  to  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ware,  C.E.,  city  sur- 
veyor, who  in  May,  1870,  presented  a compre- 
hensive report  on  this  subject  to  the  Town 
Council,  on  which  the  present  works  are  baaed. 
The  sewage  is  then  to  be  pumped  and  applied 
by  irrigation  to  land,  none  of  which  is  to  be 
within  two  miles  of  the  Guildhall  (centre  of  the 
city),  and  in  connexion  with  this  irrigation  the 
company  proposes  to  pass  the  sewage  through 
filters,  BO  as  to  remove  the  grosser  portion  for 
conversion  into  portable  manure.  For  this  pur- 
pose, an  extensive  pumping-station  and  manu- 
facturing-house have  been  designed,  provided 
with  duplicate  engines  and  filters,  so  as  to 
insure,  in  combination  with  the  irrigation, 
which  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the  scheme,  the 
perfect  purification  of  the  sewage  under  all  con- 
ditions, even  in  the  event  of  accidents  to  engine 
and  cleansing  of  filter.  An  extra  purifying  con- 
duit for  storm  or  excess  sewage  is  also  provided. 
Mr.  Hope,  whose  farm  at  Eomford  is  so  well 
known,  will  give  the  Company  the  benefit  of  his 
special  experience  in  cropping,  &o. 

The  whole  of  the  constructive  works  have 
been  let  to  a London  contractor,  who  has  already 
commenced  their  execution,  under  the  supervision 
cf  the  oity  surveyor. 


WINDOWS. 

*'  Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life" 

[to  adopt  the  reflection  of  Milton’s  " Samson”) 
,t  is  a natural  consequence  that,  next  to’ 
ihe  provision  in  a building  of  the  means  of 
ingress  and  egress,  the  admission  of  light  to 
the  interior  should  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
ind  most  important  desiderata  which  architec- 
ture was  required  to  take  into  account.  We 
ttame  advisedly  “ the  admission  of  light  ” as  the 
first  office  of  the  window ; for  that  of  providing 
mtlook,  or  prospect  is,  so  far  as  we  may  judge 
’rom  the  architectural  remains  existing  on  the 
sarth,  in  the  main  a requirement  of  a later 
nvilisation  than  that  to  which  we  owe  the 
greatest  architectural  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Sad  we  more  data  as  to  the  domestic  architec- 
jure  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  we  might 
possibly  find  reason  to  modify  this  conclusion. 
But,  so  far  as  their  sole  existing  witnesses,  their 
temples,  bear  evidence,  the  window  appears 
solely  as  the  means  for  the  admission  of  as  much 
light  as  was  considered  necessary ; and  not  only 
is  the  provision  for  view  from  the  interior  com- 
pletely ignored,  but  the  window  itself,  as  an 
external  feature,  is  practically  non-existent. 
Ibis  fact,  contrasted  with  the  important  part 
played  by  the  window  in  modern,  and  especially 
iomestio,  architecture,  is  not  insignificant.  We 
perceive,  on  a due  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and 
^andeur  of  the  internal  architecture  of  an 
edifice  do  windows  for  outlook  from  it  become 
Dunecessary  and  impertinent.  In  sooh  cases,  the 
bnilding  itself  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  in  itself, 
for  our  interest  and  admiration,  when  we  are  once 
fairly  inside  it;  to  provide  means  for  carrying 
the  vision  thence  to  the  enter  landscape  would 
be  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  internal  architec- 
ture by  distracting  our  attention,  perhaps  also 
to  destroy  or  impair  its  scale  by  comparison  with 
outer  and  more  familiar  objects.  And  when  the 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  celebration  of 
any  mysterious  and  solemn  worship,  then  is  this 
seclusion  from  the  outer  world  the  more  sought 
and  insisted  upon,  and  even  the  necessary  light 
is  admitted  reluctantly  and  by  stealth,  lest  it 
dissipate  the  repose  and  mystery  of  the  interior, 
and  awaken  hints  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
■the  outer  world.  In  such  an  edifice  we  are  to 
be  content  with  the  bnilding  itself  as  our  world 
for  the  time  being;  to  have  no  thoughts,  no 
longings  beyond  its  over-vaulted  gloom  : we  are 
closed  in  an  inner  world  where  the  outer  one  is 
forgotten  and  ignored.  Of  what  may  be  called 
the  “sublime  of  lighting”  with  this  object, 
probably  no  building  ever  furnished  a grander 


example  than  must  have  been  presented  by  the 
interior  of  the  Temple  of  Karnao,  with  its 
slanting  rays  admitted  through  the  low  apertures 
over  the  larger  central  oolnmns,  half  showing 
and  half  conoealing  and  exaggerating  the  extent 
of  the  forest  of  columns  on  either  hand  of  the 
central  avenue.  According  to  recent  theories  and 
investigations,  the  lighting  of  the  Parthenon  and 
other  Grecian  temples  must  have  been  on  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  though,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  with  a larger  proportion  of  light  and  less 
of  gloomy  and  mystical  effect,  which  indeed 
could  scarcely  have  been  aimed  at  or  obtained 
in  buildings  of  such  comparatively  small  di- 
mensions. Then  we  have  another  type  in  the 
Pantheon,  symbolical,  with  its  full  flood  of  light 
descending  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  of  the 
cheerfnl,  practical  Roman  mind,  which  was  very 
little  concerned  with  mystery  of  any  kind.  But 
all  these  typical  modes  of  lighting,  thus  illus- 
trated in  the  temples  of  bygone  rituals,  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  window-space, 
whether  abundant  or  the  reverse,  is  solely  for 
access  of  light,  taking  no  account  of  the  window 
itself  as  an  element  of  external  design,  still  less 
as  a means  of  prospect  from  within. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  window, 
properly  so  called,  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  embodying  what  has  been  termed  “ courtesy,” 
or  “ politeness,”  in  architectural  expression ; that 
it  is  in  proportion  as  society  emerges  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Bupernatural,  becomes  less 
ecclesiastical  (usieg  the  term  in  a comprehensive 
sense),  and  more  civil  and  social  in  its  view  of 
life,  that  the  window  comes  into  ose  as  an  ex- 
ternal feature,  and  a means  of  architectural  j 
expression,  instead  of  being  a mere  aperture  to 
let  in  light  in  a more  or  less  effective  manner. 
And,  going  a step  further,  in  proportion  as  we 
go  from  civio  and  political , to  domestic  life,  in 
that  proportion  does  the  window  assume  im- 
portance in  its  third  aspect,  as  a means  of  look- 
ing out  from  the  interior,  as  well  as  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  exterior.  The  gradation  is  a 
natural  and  obvious  one.  In  our  churches  we 
want  no  outlook,  and  we  still  seek  for  a certain 
dim  effect  throngh  the  medium  of  coloured 
glazing,  while  the  windows  are  certainly  designed 
on  the  whole  more  for  interior  than  exterior 
effect.  In  our  council  chambers,  our  halls  for 
public  business  or  festivities,  we  desiderate  large 
windows,  and  an  ample  supply  of  light,  but  out- 
look is  a very  secondary  consideration  in  such 
oases : what  is  going  on  within  the  building 
monopolises  attention  for  the  time.  But  in  our 
dwolling-houBes,  where  our  daily  life  is  passed, 
and  in  all  rooms  the  uses  of  which  partake  of  a 
domestic  or  home  character,  we  no  longer  wish 
to  concentrate  our  attention  within  doors  ; rather 
we  would  diversify  and  render  more  cheerful  our 
existence  by  looking  on  our  neighbours,  on  the 
flowero,  the  fields,  and  the  clouds ; we  have  no 
such  weighty  business  that  we  need  close  our 
eyes  and  mind  to  the  outer  world,  and  our 
window  is  transformed  from  a mere  means  for 
the  admission  of  light,  into  a look-out  post,  a 
place  of  contemplation,  a means  for  connecting 
our  life  and  interests  with  the  world  withont. 

And  so,  jnst  as  “ light  so  necessary  is  to  life  ” 
indoors,  we  find  conversely  how  necessary  are 
lights  or  windows  to  the  life  and  expression  of 
the  bnilding  ontside.  We  have  recognised  this, 
and  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin  a long  word, 

“ fenestration,”  what  the  Germans  wonld  call 
“window-work”  {fenster-werk),  to  express  the 
part  played  by  the  windows  in  the  external 
design.  The  word  seems,  however,  to  be  used 
somewhat  indiscriminately,  to  express  either  the 
manner  of  disposing  and  arranging  the  windows 
in  the  external  design,  or  their  decorative  treat- 
ment. But  wherever  the  latter  meaning  is 
predominant, — where  the  attention  is  directed  to 
the  decorative  adjuncts  of  the  windows  rather 
than  to  their  grouping  and  arrangement, — we 
may  suspect  the  presence  of  a certain  degree  of 
sham  design  in  the  architecture,  and  that  the 
power  of  what  may  be  truly  called  artistic 
building  has  not  been  present.  A great  deal 
may  be  done  to  make  what  is  called  a “hand- 
some” building  by  decking  the  windows  with 
pediments,  and  pilasters,  and  consoles,  and  snob 
other  orthodox  decorations;  but  it  is  in  grouping, 
proportion,  situation,  that  the  real  effect  ol 
window  treatment  resides,  in  aiding  and  empha- 
sising expression.  In  the  case  of  a large  palatial 
apartment,  for  instance,  intended  specially  for 
festive  or  State  ceremonials,  a dignified  and 
suitable  expression  is  best  given  by  completely 
symmetrical  fenestration.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially where  the  range  of  windows  is  long,  and 
affords  room  for  a good  perspective  effect,  the 


end  may  be  attained  by  the  very  simple  arrange- 
ment of  a row  of  similar  windows  equidistant 
and  precisely  repeating  each  other.  This,  how- 
ever, especially  when  the  edifice  is  not  large 
enough  for  real  grandeur,  is  apt  to  be  very 
monotonous ; and  it  is  better  in  many  such  cases 
to  combine  [symmetry  with  variety  by  the  repe- 
tition of  groups  of  windows,  or  the  alternation 
of  two  gronps  slightly  varied  in  disposition. 

Where  windows  are  required  to  be  symmetri- 
cally plaoed,  but  at  intervals,  an  effect  at  once 
rich  and  piquant  may  be  obtained  by  repeating 
in  the  intermediate  piers  the  design  of  the  win- 
dow, or  part  of  it,  as  a wall-arcade  or  panelling. 
In  windows  with  mulliona  and  transoms,  for  in- 
stance, the  repetition  in  this  way  of  one  of  the 
small  seotiooB  of  the  window  in  a series  of  blank 
panels  continuing  the  line  of  the  lights,  may  be 
made  with  admirable  effect.  Both  these  methods 
of  treatment  combined  may  be  seen  in  the  simple 
and  beantiful  external  clearstory  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  where,  in  the  nave,  the  lancet  win- 
dows  are  arranged  in  gronps  of  three,  the  middle 
one  slightly  wider  than  the  two  others,  and  each 
group  is  separated  by  three  narrow  blank  arches 
of  the  same  design  ranging  with  them.  In  the 
choir  the  windows  are  also  in  threes,  bub  the  two 
side-lights  much  narrower  than  the  centre- 
mere  slits  almost ; the  groups  divided  in  this 
case  by  two  wall-arches  the  same  width  as  the 
centre  window.  There  can  scarcely  be  a more 
pleasing  example  of  combined  simplicity  and 
picturesque  character.  Bub  such  symmetrical 
dispositions,  however  varied  in  grouping,  are  suit- 
able rather  to  large  apartments  or  very  symmetri- 
oally  planned  buildings  than  to  houses  divided 
into  nnmerous  unequal-sized  compartments,  as 
most  English  houses  are.  In  this  latter  case,  an 
attempt  at  complete  symmetry  and  regularity  in 
the  windows  is  a falsity,  and  deprives  a dwelling- 
honse  of  its  most  oharacteristieexpression.  Not, 
however,  wonld  we  advocate  a studied  irregu- 
larity, or  altogether  ignore  a conventional  sym- 
metry in  the  external  design,  even  where  this 
does  not  exist  inside.  A certain  degree  of 
symmetrical  spacing  is  especially  suitable  in 
that  aspect  of  the  bouse  which  is  most  exposed 
to  public  view  and  comment ; for,  as  it  has  been 
observed  elsewhere,  a certain  effort  at  external 
symmetry  in  such  a case  constitutes  a part  of 
the  “ courtesy”  of  domestic  architecture,  a kind 
of  testimony  to  tbo  speotators  that  they,  who 
only  see  the  outside  of  the  house,  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  that  provision  is  made  to  satisfy 
their  eyes  by  an  external  rhythm,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a little  trouble  and  contrivance.  Those 
aspects  of  the  house  which  are  mostly  seen  by 
the  inhabitants  and  their  guests  only,  may  suit- 
ably and  picturesquely  assume  a greater  licence 
of  irregularity,  conforming  easily  to  the  internal 
plan,  and  thus  presenting  on  their  “family” 
side  a more  homely  and  domestic  expression,  and 
a pleasant  and  charaoteristio  contrast  to  that  of 
the  front.  Browning  has  happily  indioated  this 
kind  of  contrast  between  the  outer  and  the 
domestic  aspect  of  a dwelling,  in  bis  poem 
entitled,  “ In  a Gondola : ” — 

“ Row  home  ? Must  we  row  home  ? Full  surely 
Know  I where  its  front’s  demurely 
Over  the  Gtudecca  piled; 

Window  just  with  window  mating. 

Door  on  door  exactly  waiting, 

All's  the  staid  face  of  a child ; 

But  behind  it,  where's  a trace 
Of  the  staidness  and  reserve 
And  formal  lines  without  a curve, 

In  the  same  child’s  playing  face  ? 

No  two  windows  look  one  way 
O'er  the  small  sea-water  thread 
Below  them.” 

Such  irregularity,  however,  is  only  interesting, 
only  truly  picturesque,  when  it  is  evidently  the 
natural  result  of  the  interior  disposition  of  the 
building;  nothing  is  more  impertinent  than  a 
studied  and  intentional  jumble  of  windows  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  without  any  regard  to 
meaning  or  utility.  It  is  this  kind  of  trick  in 
design  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  which  has  drawn 
down  on  the  talented  author  of  the  proposed 
Law  Courts  design  a good  deal  of  criticism ; and 
it  is  well  for  young  architects,  who  are  tempted 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  an  affected 
eccentricity,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  kind  of 
falsity  of  design  is  more  quickly  seen  through 
by  the  non-professional  public  than  almost  any 
other.  But  within  proper  limits,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  a plan  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
appropriate  variations  in  the  fenestration  ; a long 
passage  suggestinga  row  of  small  lights, — a stair- 
case, a large  and  lofty  window;  and  so  on  in 
almost  endless  ways  which  will  present  them- 
selves to  a designer  with  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  of  architectural  expression. 
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Indeed,  it  is  when  we  come  to  domestic  archi- 
teotare  that  we  find  most  scope  for  a varied  and 
original  treatment  of  the  window;  regarding  it 
in  this  case  as  an  internal  as  mnoh  as  an  external 
feature.  As  the  central  sonroe  of  the  light  in  a 
room,  aa  well  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
outer  landscape  is  viewed,  the  treatment 
window  affects  the  character  and  general  look  of 
the  room  more  than  anything  else.  And  here  we 
must  enter  a protest  against  the  formal,  bare, 
prosaic  treatment  which  this  important  feature 
so  often  receives  in  modern  dwellings.  The 
spirit  of  show  and  ostentation  which  gave  rise 
to  the  preposterous  plate-glass  fronts  of  our 
shops,  has  infected  even  the  dwellings  of  the 
oounfry  gentlemen.  Huge,  tall  plate - glass 
Bishes,  bare  and  inexpressive,  letting  in  an 
unnecessary  glare  of  light,  are  now  the  rage; 
and  convey  an  appearance  of  vulgarity  even  to 
what  is  otherwise  a quiet  and  nnpretentions 
dwelling.  Plate-glats  is  a usefnl  and  fine 
material  in  its  way,  and  has  besides  the  practical 
advantage  of  snperaeding  in  a great  measure  the 
necessity  for  shutters,  so  far  as  secnrlty  is  con- 
cerned ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  sbonld  be 
used  in  as  large  squares  as  can  possibly  be  made, 
and  the  windows  made  twice  as  large  as  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  display  the  regulation  expanse 
of  glass.  These  large  windows  both  destroy  the 
architeotural  appearance  of  a house  from  the 
outside,  cutting  up  the  walls  into  great  square 
boles,  and  destroy  the  repose  and  homeliness  of 
the  rooms  inside.  How  far  more  picturesque, 
how  much  more  pleasant  to  look  through,  bow 
much  more  constructively  satisfactory,  are  some 
lonc'  low  mulHoned  windows  to  be  met  with  in 
old-fashioned  houses,  through  which  the  sunlight 
falls  upon  the  walls  in  a pleasant  lattice-work  of 
light  and  shade,  and  further  tempered  perhaps 
by  a fringe  of  ivy  or  jasmine  overhanging  the 
glass,  instead  of  being  poured  into  the  room  in 
one  blinding  flood.  Because  there  is  a beautiful 
view  outside,  we  do  not  need  to  cheat  our  eyes 
into  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  interposed 
between  them  and  it,  or  to  provide  for  exhibiting 
it  to  a crowd  of  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  landscape  looks  pleasanter, 
if  it  be  pleasant  at  all,  than  when  viewed 
through  the  mullions  or  shafts  cf  a divided 
window;  these  architectnral  features  close  to 
the  eye  give  additional  value  to  the  distance, 
conveying  to  the  inmate,  too,  a certain  feeling  of 
repose  and  foourity,  of  being  shut  up  end  pro- 
tected from  the  intrusion  of  the  outer  world : all 
which  picturesqueness  and  pleasant  association 
are  demolished  by  the  over-large  modern  plate- 
glass  window.  Where  a certain  degree  of 
window-space  is  necessary,  it  can  mostly  be 
much  more  pleasantly  and  effectively  provided, 
both  in  regard  to  external  and  internal  design, 
by  two  or  three  moderate-sized  windows  than  by 
one  large  gaping  aperture.  Windows  down  to 
the  floors  are  very  common  in  “ entertaining 
rooms  ” now,  but  this  is  generally  throwing  away 
light  where  it  is  not  wanted  ; and  brioging  the 
light  more  to  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  an 
apartment  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  natural  and 
picturesque  way  of  introducing  it.  For  sitting- 
rooms  the  moderately  low  window,  with  that 
good  old  institution  the  " window-scat,”  is  the 
best  arrangement,  the  window-seat  being  the 
pleasantest  possible  place  for  an  idle  read  or 
chat,  looking  ont  on  a summer  landscape,  and 
giving  in  winter  and  on  dnll  days  an  opportnnity 
of  taking  the  book  or  the  work-basket  “ to  the 
light”  in  the  readiest  and  most  convenient 
manner.  Bay-windows  form  a very  usefnl 
feature  in  the  external  design ; in  small 
houses  often  furnishing  almost  the  only  op- 
portunity for  a little  bit  of  picturesque 
breaking  up  of  the  plan.  They  may  be  treated 
structurally  either  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  building,  and  carried  out  entirely  in  brick  or 
stone  ; or  as  a mere  projected  window-frame  of 
carpentry.  The  nature  of  the  site  and  the 
character  aimed  at  in  the  house  will  decide  this 
For  interior  effect,  a bay  can  hardly  be  ill-placed, 
and  nearly  always  improves  a room.  In  adining- 
room  it  is  best  square  on  plan,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  furnishing  opportunity  thus  for  a 
practical  lengthening  of  the  room  when  a very 
long  “table”  is  to  be  provided  for.  In  a draw- 
ing-room, a semicircular  or  semi-octagon  plan  is 
more  suitable  for  it,  as  a place  of  family  and 
friendly  conferences  and  conclavts  on  a small 
scale.  In  either  case  the  ceiling  of  the  bay 
ehciuld  be  separate  from  and  lower  than  the  main 
ceiling  of  the  room,  so  that  it  appears  as  a win- 
dow and  not  as  part  of  the  room.  The  octagon 
plan  is  best  with  the  front  or  outer  side  nearly 
double  the  width  of  the  oblique  sides,  the  latter 
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being  at  an  angle  of  45° ; — a form  of  bay  not  un- 
frequent  in  some  old-fashioned  houses,  where 
the  outer  side  is  the  same  width,  or  even  nar- 
rower, than  the  oblique  sides,  and  the  latter 
forming  a much  more  acute  angle,  is  very 
awkward- looking,  and  by  no  means  to  be  imitated. 
In  street  booses,  side-lights  in  bays  are  altogether 
a mistake,  destroying  privacy.  In  some  of  the 
small  houses  in  the  suburban  streets  of  our 
towns  the  bay  windows  may  be  seen  through  to 
an  indefinite  extent  each  way  by  an  inmate 
standing  in  one  of  them.  Small  bays  at  angles, 
on  the  upper  floors  especially,  are  very  suitable 
appendages  to  town  houses  so  situated  as  to 
admit  of  them,  giving  a vitw  in  two  or  three 
directions,  and  breaking  up  the  angle  of  the 
street  into  a picturesque  outline  when  seen  from 
the  exterior, — that  is  to  say,  they  will  do  all  this 
if  Building  Acts  will  permit  them;  but  towns 
which  are  blessed  with  that  legal  weapon  for 
squeezing  all  life  and  expression  out  of  their 
street  architecture  (though  necessary  in  other 
respects)  will  probably  find  themselves  debarred 
from  this  sonroe  of  effect. 

The  method  of  banging  the  window*  has  no 
little  influence  on  their  general  effect  as  well  as 
their  oonatiuotion.  The  old  casement  window 
opening  on  hinges  had  been  up  to  a reosnt 
period  completely  abandoned  in  favour  of  the 
sliding  sash  and  weights.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  believe  that  practical  advantages  as  well  as 
appearance  are  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  case- 
ment. The  sight  of  a whole  cartload  cf 
“weights”  discharging,  for  the  windows  of  a 
large  dwtlling-honse,  certainly  does  not  suggest 
the  idea  of  economy  of  construction,  especially 
when  wo  take  into  account  the  time  lost  in 
weighing  and  fitting  the  sashes,  the  certainty  of 
periodical  breakege  of  sash-cords,*  &o.  Bat  in 
addition  to  this,  the  sash-window  involves 
“ boxings,  casings,”  and  all  that  flimsy  cradle- 
work  in  which  the  modern  joiner  specially 
delights  ; whereas  a casement  can  be  hung  in  a 
solid  frame,  without  any  patching-up  of  glue  or 
nails,  and  is,  of  coarse,  infinitely  more  durable. 
The  fitting  of  sliding  sashes  to  mnllioned  win- 
dows la  always  a failure,  in  point  of  appearance; 
the  paraphernalia  of  boring  and  casing  forming 
a mass  of  material  behind  each  mnllion  which 
canses  the  whole  to  look  preposterously  heavy, 
besides  interfering  with  the  light.  The  pre- 
vailing objection  to  casements  is  that  they  are 
not  watertight,  which  is  simply  because  they  are 
not  properly  made.  A casement  window  re- 
quires a groove  or  upright  throating  on  the 
mnllion  as  well  as  on  tte  cill,  and  then  with 
proper  fatteninga  it  may  be  as  weather-tight  aa 
any  lifting-Baah,  If  a lifting-sash  be  fixed 
without  any  throating  at  the  cill  (as  it  often  is 
in  cheap  jerry-built  houees),  it  will  let  in  the 
rain  through  the  bottom  just  as  snrely  as  a case- 
ment without  a groove  on  the  niullion  will  let  it 
in  at  the  side.  So  that,  in  the  interests  of  solid 
durable  construction  and  joinery,  wo  may  wish 
that  casements  should  be  more  used  than  they 
are. 

The  outward  aspect  of  a building  owes  more 
than  is  sometimes  auppected  to  the  lights  and 
reflections  from  the  glass  with  which  the 
windows  are  filled.  A house  before  the 
windows  are  glazed  looks  blind,  so  to 
speak.  Draughtsmen  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  windows  in  getting  up  an 
effective  perfpeclive  view,  and  very  numerous 
are  the  dodges  and  experiments  tried  to  ensure 
a bright  sparkle  from  the  windows  in  a compe- 
tition drawing.  In  the  actual  building,  the 
window,  reflecting  in  part  the  sky  tints  and 
gleams  of  sunlight,  seems  to  connect  the  edifice 
with  the  life  and  change  and  movement  of  the 
landscape.  Tennyfon  has  happily  hit  this  in 
one  of  the  few  picturesque  lines  of  a small  poem 
written  for  Mr.  Sullivan’s  music ; where  the 
lover,  looking  across  the  country  on  a fitful 
autumn  day,  sees  in  the  distance  the  chamber 
window  of  his  mistress,  as,  lighted  by  flying 
gleams  of  sunshine — 

“ It  brightens  hEd  darkens  and  brightens  like  my  hope.” 


• The  inconsistency  of  going  toall  this  troubleof  lifting 
eashea  “ coatrary  to  the  laws  of  gravitation”  was  com- 
mented on  in  an  otherwise  not  very  sound  letter  about  the 
blunders  of  modern  bouse-bnilding,  addressed,  a short 
time  since,  to  a well-known  daily  paper,  by  Mr.  Cbas. 
Reade,  the  novelist.  In  this  point  Mr.  Reade  was 
right ; though  so  ill-informed  was  he,  that  he  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  the  window  he  was  denouncing, 
and  spoke  ihronghout  of  ” casements  ” where  he  meant 
sashes.  Much  of  the  letter  was  of  a piece  with  this;  but 
in  England  it  is  established  that  a successful  novelist  has  a 
right,  ipso  fucto,  to  talk  any  nonsense  he  likes  about 
srchitecture  or  any  other  art,  and  the  more  dogmatic  he 
,is  the  more  ready  are  his  readers  to  take  it  all  for  gospel. 


And  80  far  as  this  outer  expression  given  to ' 
the  building  is  concerned,  the  quality  and  treat*  ^ 
ment  of  the  glass  is  not  of  very  mnoh  conse-l 
quenoe,  except  that  (to  repeat  what  we  havet 
already  urged)  it  is  nearly  always  detrimental  i 
to  the  near  view  of  a building  to  glaze  it  with  ! 
large  unbroken  sheets  of  “plate.”  Much  morel 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  ornamental  arrange- ' 
ment  of  the  glass  frames,  either  in  wood  or  iui 
lead,  than  is  usually  attempted  in  dwelling-j 
houses,  with  very  little  extra  expense ; indeed,  I 
setting  against  this  the  high  prices  which  havel 
to  be  paid  for  large  sheets  of  plate-glass,  we  . 
might  say  at  less  expense  ; and  by  ihia  means  a j 
scale  is  given  to  the  bui'ding,  and  the  windows! 
are  made  to  assist  instead  of  diminishing  ibsd 
apparent  size,  while  presenting  at  the  sameij 
time  an  opportunity  for  a simple  ornamentaH 
treatment,  equally  satisfactory  from  within  and:! 
from  without.  Internally,  a main  question  is,, 
are  the  windows  for  prcMpeot,  or  merely  for 
light  ? Where  the  former  is  sought,  of  oouisS; 
the  clearer  the  glass  the  better  ; where  prospsofc: 
is  of  less  importance,  the  glass  itself  may  be 
made  an  object  of  interest  and  a medium  of 
decorative  trt  abment.  A very  picturesque  effect- 
may  be  obtained  by  having  a small  portion  of  a 
window  filled  with  stained  glass  (not  too  strong  in 
tone)  ; in  a lofty  mnllioned  window,  for  instanoey 
a double  transom,  with  smsll  square  stained- 
glass  lights  between  the  upper  and  lower  lights^ 
may  contribute  very  much  to  the  waimth  and' 
colour  of  an  apartment,  without  interfering  withH 
light  and  prospect.  Where  stained  glass  cannot! 
be  afforded,  variety  of  surface  and  texture  may^ 
be  given  to  ordinary  plate-glass  by  an  “em-i 
bossed”  diapsr  pattern  on  the  plain  glass.  _ It 
is  common  to  emboss  on  glass,  the  intermediate' 
portions  of  which  are  subsequently  ground,  sod 
as  to  obscure  them  ; but  the  mere  embossing  ou) 
the  dear  glass  has  a very  pleasing  and  delioatsi 
effect,  when  treated  with  a small  and  stiff  con-t 
ventional  design : the  embossing  only  showing' 
fnlty  at  a certain  angle  seems  to  appear  and  dis^ 
appear  as  the  spectator  changes  his  position; 
like  the  reflective  lights  on  shot-silk.  Aa  tc 
stained  glass  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  of^s; 
high  class,  that  of  coarse  is  a separate  art  it| 
itself,  to  be  considered  apart  from  mere  window^ 
design.  , 

We  might  say  much  more  on  the  subject  aM 
windows,  in  reference  to  their  accessories,— 
blinds,  curtains,  and  other  things,  which  an 
part  of  their  furniture.  We  remember,  however 
one  other  use  to  which  windows  may  be  putl 
In  one  of  Lord  Lytton’s  novels  (“My  Novel,’) 
par  excellence) , an  Italian  refugee  in  England  iij 
visited  by  the  pariah  parson,  accompanied  bji 
some  bulky  theological  volumes,  for  the  purpoai^ 
of  converting  him  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Tht 
result  is  very  succinctly  told.  “ Dr.  Eiccaboooc 
opened  the  window,  and  jumped  out  of  it.”  No* 
wishing  to  be  left  in  the  position  of  the  parsonp 
we  close  our  windows  and  our  discourse  ou  tbeaK 
before  (we  hope)  our  readers  are  tempted  tiM 
follow  Dr.  Eicoabocca’s  example.  | 


THIS  AND  NEXT  TEAE’S  EXHIBITION.iB 
Exhibitions  have  now  become  such  permoi 
nent  institutions,  and  apparently  so  necessa*}! 
as  visible  landmarks  of  the  progress  of  trady 
and  manufacture,  and  we  wish  we  conld  sas 
fine  art,  that  no  amount  of  care  and  tbonghtfalU 
ness  would  seem  to  be  too  mnoh  in  the  futnre  fep 
make  of  them,  not  only  records  of  what  isdoinjl 
bat  promising  indications  of  what  ought  to  bit 
done.  No  one  will  dispute  that  whatever  ma  i 
be  the  merits  of  the  present  year’s  Exhibitio.( 
at  South  Kensington,  it  is  in  many  respects  imli 
perfect,  and  that  the  mere  tradesman  and  maill 
of  business  have  had  in  it  the  best  of  it,  and  thst 
the  artist  and  the  artist-workman,  who  belp6]i 
mainly  to  produce  it,  have  had  but  a very  secono* 
rate  place  indeed  in  it  and  its  glories.  But  th'.i 
very  express  object  of  the  whole  idea  of  theeb 
Exhibitions  is  to  show  to  the  world  what  it 
that  tbe  artist, — the  thinking  and  designinj*; 
artist  and  the  working  artist, — can  accoroplisif 
with  the  raw  materials  provided  by  naton  k 
This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  an  important  cou*' 
sideration,  and  sbonld  in  the  future  determine 
the  kind  and  character  of  these  now-to-in't 
anneal  shows.  If  the  whole  bnsicess  of  tbeSd 
is  to  be  but  a mere  art  of  selecting  from  Hit 
shop-windows  tbe  most  showy  and  attractiv* 
and  telling  things,  but  without  regard  to  tha  . 
real  artistic, — we  repeat  the  word  artistic — valoj  i 
then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  little  real  benefit  cai  / 
come  of  them.  It  is  simply  an  advertisement  on  ^ > 
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ai^e  and  oonepii^noaa  scale,  and  to  be  obtained 
or  the  mere  placing  of  goods  in  a large  ahop- 
irindow  without  rent.  Bat  if,  on  the  contrary, 
iie  art  and  fine  art  of  the  country  is  to  be  en- 
jonraged,  and  the  artist  who  prodneea  it  is  to  be 
lided  in  a way  which  he  cannot  get  for  himself, 
iihen  is  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  greatest 
lelpa  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  those  who 
lave  it  in  their  power  to  help  the  world.  Let 
as  begin  by  reminding  the  reader  of  a matter  or 
;wo  in  the  now  closing  Exhibition.  There  can 
ae  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  age  of  machinery 
ind  mechanical  inventions ; so  much  so,  indeed, 
ihat  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  machinery 
ivas  made  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  its  re* 
mlting  powers,  or  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  No 
me  can  have  visited  the  late  Exhibition  with, 
mt  being  struck  with  the  wonderful  powers  of 
;h0  moving  machinery  in  it,  and  at  the  almost 
'.ifelike  energies  which  it  manifested.  We  would 
remind  the  reader,  by  way  of  illustration,  of 
but  one  or  two  things  in  it,  and  as  they  bore 
nore  immediately  on  art  matters.  Everything 
n these  days  is  driven  by  steam  power,  so  that 
}here  is  not,  as  in  old  days,  any  manual  moving 
toroe.  We  would  especially  point  to  the  “carpet, 
making  machine,”  whore  was  an  ordinary  draw* 
ing-room  carpet  in  course  of  being  brought 
into  existence  as  if  by  magic,  and  without 
she  help  of  human  agency.  Colonred  reels 
)f  worsted,  from  which  the  carpet  is  made, 
md  no  end  of  wheels  and  pinions  by  which 
;he  work  was  done.  There  is  simply, — and  it 
^as  significant  of  the  whole  modem  show, — 
i man  standing  by  it  to  mend  the  threads  as 
they  accidentally  break ; were  it  not  for  this  the 
machine  might  be  started  at  six  in  the  morning, 
ind  go  on,  without  dinner.honr,  to  six  in  the 
jvening,  or  all  night  as  well  as  all  day,  in  a 
ocked-np  room,  so  completely  and  perfectly  does 
b act  for  itself  and  do  without  human  agency. 
But  here  the  wonder  ceases,  for  the  machine 
jannofc  think  out  the  pattern,  or  select  the 
jolours  ; and  it  must  strike  every  one  as  a some* 
vhat  strange  thing  that  some  little  taste,  to  say 
.he  least  of  it,  was  not  shown  in  the  selection  of 
jolours  and  patterns.  Why  not  a pattern  special 
Ijr  the  place  and  occasion, — something  different 
from  the  ordinary  shop  show-window  display  to 
be  seen  everywhere  and  in  every  street  fashion- 
ible  enough  to  support  a carpet  shop?  We 
jhould  then  have  seen  what  the  Government  Art 
Schools  are  doing,  and  what  they  can  prodneo, 
and  by  suspending  close  at  hand  a piece  of 
sarpet  of  ten-years-ago  manufacture,  we  should 
see  practically  and  tangibly  what  progress  in 
Oarpet  making  and  designing  and  mannfactnring 
has  been  made  since,  and  what  hope  there  is  for  the 
future,  and  what  the  public  purseisdrawn  upon  for. 
Wewould  suggest  this  for  consideration  to  the  Ex- 
hibition authorities  and  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
After  looking  with  amazement  at  this  poor  bit  of 
bright  modem  carpet  in  coarse  of  creation  under 
our  eye,  let  ns  go  into  the  “ Ceramic”  depart- 
ment or  passage,  and  have  a long  stare  at  some 
dingy.looking  specimen  of  hand  made  carpet  from 
the  loom  of  some  ignorantand  utterlyuninafcrnoted 
savage  from  the  interior  parts  of  India,  or  Tunis, 
or  Turkey, — from  any  place,  indeed,  where  there 
is  not  machinery  for  doing  everything,  and 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  workman 
to  think  a little  of  what  is  going  on  before  his 
very  eyes.  It  will  be  seen  by  a long  and  steady 
look  that  you  cannot  altogether  leave  even  a 
carpet  to  a machine  of  wheels  and  spindles 
driven  by  a steam-engine. 

We  mention  this  first  becanse  machinery  is  the 
groundwork  of  this  Exhibition,  and  the  prime 
thing  in  modern  advancement  and  progress,  and 
to  show  that  it  is  powerless  really  in  art,  and 
but  a help,  and  not  as  here  a master. 

This  machinery,  therefore,  it  is  that  should 
first  be  looked  at  and  examined,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  bub  as  the  moving,  and,  we  had  almost 
said  it,  the  inventing  power  of  modern  days,  and 
that  which  is  gradually  saving  the  labour  of  not 
only  the  hand  of  man,  but  of  his  head  and  bis 
heai’t,  too.  The  result  of  this  machinery  is 
modern  art,  and  it  has  well  nigh  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  art.  It  is  the  power  of  art-manu- 
facture, — the  destroyer  of  art ! Machinery,  and 
the  false  art  produced  by  machinery,  being  then 
the  main  product,  speaking  generally,  of  this 
Exhibition,  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether 
there  is  or  was  anywhere  in  the  whole  collection 
anything  (excluding  for  the  present  all  noteof  the 
pictures)  which  is  really  the  product  of  the  mind 
and  hand  of  the  artist  himself.  Is  there,  indeed, 
a work  of  real  and  bondjido  individual  art  in  the 
whole  place  from  end  to  end  ? Well,  there  are  a 
few  bits  scattered  here  and  there  in  obscure 


corners,  and  in  out-of-the-way  placss,  almost  out 
of  sight  and  notice,  and  looking  very  much  as  if 
they  had  got  in  by  stealth.  It  is  not  a little 
singnlar  that  some  of  them  had  no  number  even 
attached  to  them.  “ Art-manufacture  ” has 
certainly  triumphed  at  South  Kensington : no 
one  can  dispute  it.  We  hardly  know  what  to 
direct  the  reader’s  attention  to,  or  rather  remind 
him  ofj  but  a little  beyond  the  armour-room 
there  are  on  a table  a few  fragments  of  modelling 
in  terra-cotta  of  a head  and  some  details,  of 
coarse  all  done  by  ha/nd, — they  are  all  in  a very 
much  broken  and  fragmentary  state,  but  they 
ought  to  be  studied  as  they  evidence  what  an  art 
result  is,  and  how  wide  apart  it  is  from  mere 
machine  and  mannfaotared  work,  and  becanse 
these  few  dingy  fragments  contrast  with  another 
section  of  this  show,  viz.,  that  of  the  vast 
collection  from  the  warehouses  and  wharfs  of 
some  of  the  large  pottery  firms. 

Passing  these  by,  however,  there  is  one  thing 
in  the  “ machinery”  department  connected  with 
the  potter’s  art  which  mast  not  be  overlooked. 
Carpet-making  is  bat  poor  work  to  it.  We  refer 
to  the  machine  and  potter’s  wheel  at  work, 
and  driven  by  a steam-engine,  in  one  of  the 
machinery  outhouses.  A man  is  at  work,  assisted 
by  a boy  and  a steam-engine,  in  the  manufactare 
of  articles  of  pottery,  with  plenty  of  clay,  water, 
tools,  and  everything  that  is  handy  and  needful ; 
and  one  would  have  supposed,  considering  the 
place  he  is  in,  and  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the 
highest  and  moat  learned  of  art  influences,  and 
examples,  and  help,  that  something  at  least 
suggestive  of  novelty  would  be  forthooming,  and 
that  man,  and  boy,  and  wheel,  steam-engine, 
clay,  water,  tools,  and  altogether,  and  sur- 
rounded  too,  by  “ precedent,”  would  produce 
something  better  than  a “ blacking”  bottle.  May 
we  hope  for  something  else  another  year  j may  we 
therefore  suggest  for  next  year’s  Exhibition  a 
few  changes  and  some  additions  and  omissions. 
First,  that  the  general  idea  of  the  Exhibition 
should  be  that  the  objects  exhibited  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  results  of  the  action  of  the 
artistic  mind  and  hand  on  the  rough  and  un- 
formed materials  provided  by  nature ; that 
machinery  is  a help  and  not  a master ; and  that 
it  is  only  as  a saving  of  mere  labour  power  that 
it  finds  admission  into  art  at  all.  This  great 
principle,  if  true,  of  course  makes  the  executive 
artist  himself  a something;  and  the  public 
would  then  naturally  ask  for  his  personal  and 
individualised  recognition.  Whoso  work  is  it  ? 
would  bo  the  constant  question.  The  who  exhibits 
it  P — doubtless  important  and  necessary,  bat  a 
strictly  subordinate  and  secondary  one.  Then 
we  would  propose  that  a broad  and  quite  distinct 
line  should  be  drawn  between  the  works  of  pare 
manufacture  and  the  works  of  genuine  artistic 
production,  between  the  products  of  the  man  as 
a machine,  or  men  as  machines,  and  that  wherein 
the  mind  and  hand  of  the  individual  artist  have 
been  at  work  as  in  a drawing  or  picture.  And 
then,  perhaps,  more  than  all — for  it  is  the  great 
art  secret  of  the  future — a special  encourage- 
ment should,  as  we  think,  be  held  oat  to  the 
producers  of  art  objects  in  material,  such  as 
objects  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  the  working 
artist,  the  “ Celinis”  of  modern  days,  if  there 
be  any.  Such  should  be  sought  out,  and  spe- 
cially recognised,  and  invited  to  contribute  proof 
of  their  individual  skill ; for  “ Art”  in  the  future, 
irrespective  of  “ Style,”  will  consist  simply  in 
the  joint  mind  and  hand  prodnetions  of  the  artist 
workman  in  whatever  material  he  may  work. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  IMPERMEABLE 
ROADWAYS. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  condition 
of  the  street  surfaces  of  towns,  and  the  means  of 
improving  them,  and  in  which  the  writer  expresses 
a strong  opinion  in  favonr  of  the  Val  de  Travers 
asphalte.  We  have  space  for  only  a portion  of 
the  communication : — 

I certainly  expect  that  the  saving  of  horse 
power,  from  the  paving  with  the  new  material,  of 
peculiar  hardness,  os  yet  nnsurpassed,  and,  as 
far  as  I have  seen,  unequalled,  by  anything  of 
the  kind — the  Val  de  Travers  asphalte — will  be 
more  than  one-half  of  that  power,  and  conse- 
quently of  more  than  half  the  dirt  and  dung  in 
the  streets,  and  that  this  pavement  will  nearly 
equal  the  tramways  in  this  respect  for  public 
vehicles,  whilst  it  will  exceed  tramways  in 
general  convenience,  especially  for  all  sorts  of 
private  cariiages.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who 
has  studied  street  economy  and  the  means  of 


street  cleansing,  and  who  is  mnoh  struck  with 
the  new  material,  tells  me  that  he  anticipates 
that  when  extensively  adopted,  it  will  make  way 
for  the  hot-air  engine,  with  india-rubber  tyres, 
A colleague  of  mice,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  ridden  over  a 
street  paved  with  the  Val  de  Travers  asphalte  in 
Paris,  speaks  of  the  great  comfort  in  riding  over 
it.  The  horses,  on  becoming  acenstomed  to  the 
tread,  he  says,  do  not  certainly  slip  more,  nor  so 
much,  and  when  they  fall  do  not  tear  their  knees 
as  on  the  old  pavements. 

One  advantage  of  gravel  soils  is  the  rapid 
discharge  of  surface  water,  and  dryness  after 
rainfalls.  This  advantage  is  possessed  in  a high 
degree  by  the  impervious  and  even  asphalte 
surface. 

There  is  one  peonliar  evil  attendant  on  the  old 
system,  which  is  the  noise,  the  rattle,  and  the 
vibration  of  the  traffic  over  them,  to  which  strong 
people  become  acenstomed,  and  do  not  mind,  bat 
we^ly  and  ailing  people  suffer  very  much  from 
it,  and  are  sometimes  obliged  to  leave  town  to 
avoid  it.  The  removal  of  the  sick  over  these 
paved  roads  is  often  attended  with  considerable 
danger  from  the  rolling  and  shaking.  At  our 
General  Board  of  Health,  it  was  strongly  repre- 
sented that  great  injury,  often  fatal,  was  inflicted 
by  the  removal  of  some  large  classes  of  sick  in 
common  cabs,  or  in  other  common  conveyances, 
over  paved  roads.  Exhortations  were  prepared 
for  popular  circulation,  that,  on  the  occurrence 
of  accidents  in  the  streets,  attended  by  the  frac- 
ture of  limbs,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  patients  should  not  be  put  into  any  com- 
mon  conveyance  for  their  removal,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  fall  until  a 
surgeon  can  be  brought  to  direct  special  and  safe 
means  of  removal  by  stretchers.  In  relation  to  the 
action  of  granite  pavements  on  healthy  persons,  a 
professional  friend  declares  that  the  loss  of  what 
he  calls  “ brain  force,”  from  the  vibration  and 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  in  much 
riding  over  the  old  carriage  pavements,  is  far 
greater  than  would  be  imagined.  We  know 
that  for  ladies  of  the  well-to-do  class  it  is  found 
necessary  at  timaa  to  spread  straw  over  the 
street,  to  prevent  the  vibration,  and  deaden  the 
sound  of  carriages.  With  a pavement  of  this 
very  remarkable  new  substance,  which  gives, 
with  great  tenacity,  a sorb  of  elastic  surface, 
hard  and  inodorous  alike  in  summer  and  winter, 
it  is  very  much  as  if  tan  were  always  laid  down 
before  a'l  the  honses  of  a whole  line  of  street. 
Tradesmen  in  Cboapside  testify,  as  one  oharao- 
teriatic  of  it,  that,  without  shutting  their  shop- 
doors,  they  can  now  hear  their  customers,  and 
can  make  themselves  heard  by  them  without 
shouting,  as  heretofore,  to  overcome  the  noise  of 
the  carriages  over  the  granite  pavement.  Those 
living  in  snob  streets  can  now  keep  their 
windows  open  with  little  annoyance,  either  from 
noise  or  dust. 

The  macadam  roads,  in  cities  of  great  traffic, 
may  be  said  to  be  huge  stone  mills  for  grinding 
granite  dust.  Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  done  in  this  way  in  the  metropolis  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there  are  annually 
imported,  and  used  there,  650,000  tons  of  granite, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  100  tons  are 
imported  in  cubes,  and  that  the  rest  is  used  as 
macadam.  In  addition  to  this  material,  large 
quantities  of  flint,  and  also  other  stones  imported 
as  ballast,  are  used.  In  Birmingham  50,000 
tons  of  granite  are  put  on  the  roads  every  year. 
Every  year,  therefore,  so  many  tons  of  granite 
are  ground  in  dry  weather  into  duet  with  dung, 
which  the  winds  carry  about,  and  in  wet 
weather  into  mud.  The  wear  of  the  macadam 
roads  is  from  1 in.  to  4 in.  or  more  of  granite 
annually.  Westminster  Bridge,  it  is  stated, 
requires  annually  a coating  of  at  least  5^  in. 
of  the  very  best  granite  that  can  be  got. 
The  wear  of  any  smooth  road,  by  reason  of 
the  very  smoothnesB,  is  comparatively  incon- 
siderable, an  example  of  which,  I am  informed, 
may  be  given,  though  of  a street  of  secondary 
traffic,  compared  with  our  chief  thoroughfares, 
the  Rue  Bergere,  in  Paris,  where  the  result  was 
observed.  The  street  was  laid  with  2 in.  of 
Val  de  Travers  asphalte  in  185 1,  which  was 
lifted  in  1869,  when  it  was  found  to  be  reduced 
to  1|  in.,  bnt  chiefly  by  compression,  for  it  had, 
daring  the  fifteen  years  lost  only  five  per  cent, 
in  weight. 

We  found  that  these  granite  pavements  very 
injurionsly  affected  the  working  of  the  sewers. 
When  the  granite-dnst  ia  washed  by  ram  into 
the  sewers,  it  often  forms  an  indurated  surface, 
only  to  be  loosened  by  the  pick,  and  to  be 
removed  at  much  trouble  and  expense.  This 
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sometimes  occurred,  even  with  tubular  glazed 
pipe-sewera.  To  obviate  this  evil,  we  had  traps 
carefally  constructed  at  the  mouths  of  the  gully* 
shoots  to  arrest  the  granite  detritus,  for  which, 
however,  in  times  of  storm  or  heavy  rain  they 
proved  to  be  insufficient.  _ 

When  the  new  granite  or  flint  material  for 
macadam  is  first  laid  down,  it  is  a cruelty  to 
horses,  and  a barbarism  as  respects  carnages 
and  carts,  to  impose  upon  them  the  labour  of 
crushing  it.  The  steam-roller  is  a relief  to 
them,  and  an  economy  in  getting  a somewhat 
better  surface,  though  still,  to  some^  extent,  a 
permeable  one  for  dung.  But  this  implement 
aggravates  waste  and  evil  of  another  sort,  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  from  heavy  traffic.  One 
great  inconvenience  in  those  streets  is  the 
frequent  breaking-up  of  the  pavement  for  the 
repair  of  gas  and  water  pipes.  I found  in  my 
own  inquiries  that  the  leakage  of  those  pipes 
was  very  much  proportioned  to  the  heaviness  of 
traffic,  and  was  inconsiderable  in  the  bye-streets 
and  districts  of  little  traffic,  the  vibration  of  the 
heavy  traffic  perpetually  shaking  the  lines  of 
pipes  and  loosening  their  joints.  The  escape 
of  gas,  besides  being  a waste,  which 
some  districts  was  stated  to  amount  to 
much  as  30  per  cent.,  was  attended  by 
sanitary  evil  in  the  pollution  of  the  air, 
and  even  in  some  cases  of  the  drinking- 
water.  So  great  in  some  districts  was  the 
saturation  of  the  subsoil  with  gas,  that,  where 
the  water-supply  is  on  the  intermittent  system, 
and  the  pipes  are  alternately  full  and  empty,  the 
water-pipes  were  often  filled  with  gas  sucked  in 
from  the  substratum  through  the  loosened  joints 
when  the  water  was  drawn  out  of  the  pipes. 
Mr.  Milne,  the  engineer  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, to  demonstrate  this  condition  to  me,  and 
to  show  that  to  the  water  wore  frequently 
ascribed  impurities  which  did  not  belong  to  its 
original  and  proper  quality,  took  me  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  New  Road,  and  applied  a match 
to  the  tops  of  water-plugs,  and  lighted  the 
gas  that  escaped  from  them.  Instances  were 
stated  of  people,  on  going  with  candles  to  the 
taps  in  houses  to  draw  water,  being  surprised  by 
a blaze  of  gas  from  them.  The  operation  of  the 
new  steam-rollers,  whilst  it  relieves  horses, 
carriages,  and  ordinary  vehicles  from  the 
labour  of  crushing  and  forcing  down  granite, 
and  is  in  other  respects  economical  for  the 
macadam  roads,  is  productive  of  injury  and 
waste  by  a yet  more  powerful  vibrating  action 
than  the  ordinary  traffic,  and  greater  disturb- 
ance and  rupture  of  the  system  of  pipes  beneath 
the  surface.  Some  of  these  rollers  weigh  as 
much  as  thirty  tons  each.  I am  informed  that 
the  gas  and  water  companies  in  London  and  in 
the  provincial  cities  have  had  serious  cause  to 
complain  of  the  use  of  these  rollers,  which  bring 
to  bear  the  weight  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  one- 
horse  loads  upon  one  fulcrum,  and  have  fractured 
large  pipes  deeply  laid,  and  have  also  injured  the 
bouse  connexions. 


York  atone  supporting  the  entablature,  and 
emblematic  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The 
portico  opens  with  a wide  corridor  traversing 
the  principal  floor  to  the  staircase  at  the  back, 
communicating  with  the  basement  floor  below 
and  the  large  room  above.  The  basement  floor 
is  on  a level  with  the  natural  surface  of  the 
land,  and  is  laid  throughout  with  a floor  of 
cement.  It  is  10  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  and  con- 
tains a keeper’s  room  and  kitchen,  chamber  for 
heating  apparatus,  lavatory,  and  olass-rooms. 
The  principal  floor  is  13  ft.  6 in.  clear  height, 
and  contains  on  one  side  a room  for  the  life  class 
30  ft.  square,  capable  of  sub-division  by  curtains, 
and  lighted  by  a sunlight  in  the  ceiling;  on  the 
other  side,  rooms  facing  the  north  for  the  head- 
master, with  a library  and  lavatory  facing  the 
south.  The  npper  floor  contains  one  large  room, 
70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling,  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  elementary  class.  One  end 
of  this  apartment  will  be  partitioned  ofi*  for  a 
painting-room  by  wooden  screens,  movable  at 
pleasure,  such  as  are  in  use  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  whole  of  this  floor  is  lighted  exclu- 
sively from  the  north  with  upright  double-hung 
windows  and  corresponding  skylights.  At  night 
the  painting-room  will  be  lighted  by  a sunlight, 
and  the  large  elementary  - room  by  standard 
lights  fixed  to  the  tables  and  desks.  The  build- 
ing will  accommodate  about  200  students  at  one 
time.  The  large  npper  rooms  and  staircase  are 
provided  with  syphon  ventilators  ; all  the  rest  of 
the  apartments  are  provided  with  upright  shafts 
and  louvered  casements,  according  to  a plan 
carried  out  by  the  architects  in  concert  with  Dr. 
Baylis,  the  medical  officer  of  Birkenhead,  and  it 
is  expected  the  ventilation  in  every  part  of  the 
building  will  be  perfect.  All  the  windows  and 
skylights  to  the  north  are  provided  with  sliding 
shutters  to  admit  or  exclude  the  light  above, 
below,  or  in  the  middle,  at  pleasure.  A light 
cast-iron  staircase  is  constructed  from  the  head- 
master’s-room  to  the  floor  above,  so  as  to  facilitate 
control  and  sopervision.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ing is  heated  by  means  of  hot  water  in  metal 
pipes,  with  the  addition  of  open  fireplaces  in  the 
keeper’s  apartments  and  one  or  two  others. 
There  is  ample  space  on  the  land  given  by  Mr. 
Laird — some  1,400  square  yarda — to  the  rear  of 
the  bnilding  for  the  erection  of  a oommodious 
lecture-room  and  laboratory  entering  from  the 
main  landing  of  the  staircase,  and  additional 
class-rooms  may  also  be  obtained  by  extension 
on  the  east  and  west  sides. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Blakley,  from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay,  architects. 
The  iron  railing  and  lamps  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Henson,  the  hot-water  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Harrison,  and  the  carving  by  Mr.  Rogerson. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  inolusive  of  the  land, 
will  be  upwards  of  4,0001. 


BIRKENHEAD  NEW  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

Mb.  John  L.4IED,  M.P.,  has  publicly  handed 
over  to  trustees  the  new  school  of  art  which 
has  been  erected  at  bis  sole  expense  at  the 
entrance  to  Birkenhead  Park,  and  close  to 
the  hospital  which  Mr.  Laird  presented  to 
the  borough  a few  years  ago.  The  ceremony  of 
handing  over  the  new  school  took  placo  in  the 
large  upper  room  of  the  building,  in  the  presence 
of  a numerous  and  fashionable  assembly,  includ- 
ing the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  gave  an  address  on 
Bcientiflo  education.  The  entrance  to  the  park 
is  one  of  the  most  central  sites  in  Birkenhead, 
equally  convenient  for  the  outlying  districts  of 
Rock  Perry,  Tranmere,  Holt-hill,  Oxton,  Glaugh- 
ton,  and  the  various  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial establishments  along  the  margin  of  the 
docks,  Wallasey,  Lisoard,  and  Seacombe.  The 
building  is  plain  and  simple  in  style,  three 
stories  high,  constructed  of  brickwork,  with  a 
freestone  cornice  and  parapet,  over  the  centre  of 
which  is  a small  segmental  pediment  for  a clock. 
The  front  stands  some  30  ft.  back  from  the  main 
thoroughfare,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
wrought-iron  railing,  with  the  space  within  the 
rails  levelled,  sloped,  and  laid  down  in  grass. 
The  circular  tympana  over  the  six  principal 
windows  to  the  front  are  filled  in  with  sculpture, 
in  alto  relievo,  representing  Mechanics,  Ship- 
building, Painting,  Sculpture,  Navigatioa,  aud 
Architecture.  A projecting  portico  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  fa9ade,  approached  by  aVide  flight 
of  steps,  and  flanked  by  two  caryatid  figures  in 


SOMEBODY  WRONG  AGAIN. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  delivered 
for  re-building  houses  (Nos.  22  to  27),  in  Princes- 
streeb ; also  at  the  rear  in  Bell-court,  Mile-end 
New  Town.  Mr.  G.  H.  Simmonds,  architect : — 

Bracher  & Son £3,600  0 0 

Harmon  Son  2,850  0 0 

Durnt'ord  & Langham 2,779  0 0 

piak 2,682  0 0 

Brown 2,640  12  8 

Wood,  F.  AF.J 2,633  0 0 

Josolyne 2, -481  0 0 

Head  & Sun  2,339  0 0 

Upson  & Davey  2,363  10  0 

Palmer............ 2,355  16  6 

Morter 2,243  0 0 

PaTitt  2,230  0 0 

Howard  2,231  0 0 

Crook  & WaU  2,180  0 0 

Hughesden  2,176  0 0 

K.pps  2,171  0 0 

Wright..... 2,150  0 0 

Leatherdale  & Son  1,993  0 0 

Merrion 1,985  0 0 

Waters.. 1,935  0 0 

Robins  & Co 1,S0J  0 0 

Brugger  1,843  0 0 

Groome  1,700  0 0 


PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  AND  COURTS. 


The  buildings  illustrated  in  onr  present  num- 
ber are  being  erected  on  an  excellent  site  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  which  site  was  early  secured 
for  this  purpose.  So  long  ago  as  1851,  a new 
Guildhall,  iu  place  of  the  present  small  and  iu- 
elegant  structure  (erected  in  1802),  was  contem- 
plated, but  a competition  then  advertised  was  set 
aside  through  the  action  of  some  of  the  town, 
council  of  that  period. 


In  1869,  however,  architects  were  formally  i 
invited  to  submit  designs  for  the  new  buildingSr 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  gentlemen  re- 
sponded. On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Water- 
house,  as  professional  referee,  the  design  now  ' 
being  carried  out  was  accepted  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Plymouth. 

The  buildings  are  in  two  blocks,  by  whiobt 
arrangement  the  old  and  incongrnous  houses  on 
either  side  are  shut  out  from  view.  On  the  north 
side  will  be  the  municipal  offices,  and  on  the 
south  the  Guildhall  and  Courts,  shown  in  the 
perspective  view,  and  of  which  we  give  a plan» 
Between  the  two  blocks  will  be  a public  place,, 
averaging  about  100  ft.  in  width.  At  the  east  i 
end  is  the  fine  old  fifteenth-century  tower  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  at  the  other  end  ie  ^ 
Westwell-street,  a new  and  important  thorough- 
fare of  the  town. 

The  new  buildings  are  intended  to  harmoniaa  i, 
in  some  general  ohai'acteristics  with  the  massive  i 
tower  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the  wings  being  treated  .1 
in  broad  and  simple  masses,  leading  up  to  central  ii 
features  of  appropriate  richness  and  dignity,  i 
The  local  materials,  of  which  the  exterior  will  Ij 
be  (chiefly  constructed, — viz.,  granite  and  lime-  i; 
stone, — rendering  such  treatment  desirable,  as  i| 
general  elaboration  could  only  be  obtained  at !( 
very  great  cost.  | 

The  large  hall,  which  is  intended  to  seat  2,60(V' 
persons,  will  ocenpy  the  centre  of  the  facade  on 
the  south  side,  with  the  proposed  law  courts  at 
the  Westwell-street  end,  and  the  police-court 
and  station-house  at  the  eastern  end.  The  great 
hall  will  be  entered  immediately  from  the  public 
place  through  a deeply-recessed  central  double  I 
doorway  aud  side  porches,  aud  will  have  a nave 
58  ft.  wide,  with  narrow  aisles  on  either  side^' 
the  extreme  length  being  146  ft.  The  aisles  will 
open  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  with  two  arcades-, 
of  seven  arches  each,  the  pillars  supporting  which! 
will  be  of  polished  grey  granite,  2 ft.  9 in.  ie, 
diameter. 

The  traoeried  windows  of  each  clearstory  will 
follow  the  number  of  the  arches  below.  There 
will  be  seven  separate  doorways  for  ingress  andi 
egress.  At  the  west  end  will  be  an  orchestra,  in* 
connexion  with  which  will  be  a suite  of  ante-j 
rooms,  available  for  performers  ond  others  ; andj 
at  the  east  end  will  be  a gallery  for  the  public, i 
to  seat  about  300.  The  hall  will  have  a Bemi-i| 
circular  boarded  roof. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  police-court^ 
will  be  46  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and  adjoining  will  be] 
rooms  for  the  magistrates,  magistrates’  clerk, j 
attorneys,  and  witnesses  ; and  in  the  roar  will  be. 
the  station-house,  police  muster-room,  reading^l 
room,  &o. 

Each  of  the  courts  at  the  Westwell-street  endi 
will  be  49  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide,  aud  will  havtJ 
separate  entrances  and  rooms  for  barristersji 
attorneys,  and  witnesses,  with  distinct  aocomi 
modation  for  the  public  in  galleries  at  the  endsi 
of  the  courts,  approached  by  a stone  staircase  iri|i 
an  octagonal  angle  tower. 

An  important  feature  of  this  pile  of  buildingeji 
will  be  the  tower  at  the  south-west  corner  of  thej 
group,  which  will  be  nearly  200  ft.  high  to  tht] 
vane.  _ ^ [ 

The  council-chamber  and  municipal  offioe[| 
(now  in  a comparatively  forward  state)  occupy  r| 
portion  of  the  northern  side  of  the  public  plaoei 
a space  at  the  Westwell-street  end  of  this  sidj 
having  been  preserved  for  future  public  usesl 
This  municipal  strnoture  is  for  the  most  pari 
two-storied,  the  council-chamber  forming  tht 
central  feature,  and  correspondiog  in  detalL 
somewhat  with  the  great  hall  on  the  oppositii 
side.  The  accommodation  of  the  north  bloo:{ 
will  include  offices  for  the  town  clerk,  chambenfi 
lain,  surveyor,  school  board,  &c.,  with  atrongi 
rooms,  store-rooms,  and  a large  vaulted  muiup 
ment-room. 

Gothic,  of  the  Early  French  type,  is  the  styl  * 
which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  details  areboli^ 
rather  than  elaborate.  The  plain  surfaces, 
before  stated,  are  being  executed  in  Cornisji 
granite  (from  Messrs.  Freeman’s  quarries)  amt 
local  limestone ; the  moulded  and  enriohe « 
portions  being  in  Portland  and  Mansfiel-n 
stone.  _ , 

The  entire  works  are  being  carried  out  froi  < 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs) 
Alfred  Norman  & James  Hine,  architeofev 
Plymouth ; Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  being  their  cot: 
suiting  architect. 

Mr.  Pethick,  of  Plymouth,  is  the  contraotoi,i 
and  the  contract  amount  is  32,4751. 

The  buildings  were  commenced  in  June  lai 
year,  aud  will  probably  be  completed  in  ti 
summer  of  1873. 
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AECHITECTURAL  AND  AROH.a;OLOGrCAL 
LITERATURE  IN  IRELAND. 

Ireland,  though  rich  in  arohajologioal  and 
antiquarian  literature  and  writers,  haa  made  but 
poor  progress  during  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  literature  of  arohitectare.  Her  round  towers 
have  provoked  more  controversy  than  the  anthen- 
tioity  of  the  letters  of  Junius  or  the  poems  of 
Oasian.  Her  yet  living  language  is  still  esciting 
an  interest  which  appears  to  be  growing  deeper, 
even  outside  her  own  shores,  and  for  German 
philologists,  as  well  as  for  British,  it  is  an  enticing 
and  entrancing  held  of  inquiry.  Numerous  and 
many-sided  have  been  the  works  on  Irish 
history  published,  and  more  numerous  still  are 
the  materials  of  this  history  still  existing  in 
MSS.  in  British  and  Continental  libraries,  and 
scarcely  less  plentiful  are  those  reported  to  be 
missing  or  lost.  Englishmen,  led  by  choice, 
accident,  or  public  appointments  to  Ireland,  have 
been  many  for  some  centuries  back,  and  a fair 
quota  of  these  have  been  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  study  of  Irish  aroheeology,  philology,  and 
antiquarian  matters.  Yet  in  the  supsrabund- 
ance  of  these  inquirers,  Saxon  and  Celtic,  the 
progress  or  growth  of  an  Irish  literature  of 
arohiteoture  proper  has  been  small  indeed. 
Very  few  Irish  architects  have  shown  any 
energy  in  aiding  the  study  of  their  own 
profession,  in  the  sense  of  contributing  to 
the  literature  of  its  varied  branches.  Odd 
and  intermittent  papers  have  been  read  in 
public  institutions  from  time  to  time,  interesting 
in  their  way,  but  these  contributions  go  a very 
short  way  in  the  formation  of  a literature  of 
arohitectare  the  emanation  of  Irish  intellect. 

Valiancy,  though  not  a native,  was  a naturalised 
writer  on  Irish  themes.  He  was  a military  engi- 
neer, originally  of  the  army,  bub  he  became  by 
location  and  association  in  Ireland,  an  archroo* 
legist  and  antiquary,  and  even  a philologist.  His 
works  were  not  of  an  arohiteotural  character,  save 
BO  far  as  arohsoclogy  is  connected  with  it.  He 
wrote,  however,  a small  work  entitled  “ Field  En- 
gineering,” and  a Treatise  on  Stoneontting.  Led- 
wioh  was  a historian  and  antiquarian  writer,  and 
a native  j Sylvester  O’Halloran,  Taffe,  Leland, 
Beauford,  Plowdeo,  Baker,  O’Connor,  Keating, 
MaoGeoghegan,  Kelly,  Moore,  Carry,  Lawless, 
O’Sullivan,  and  others,  were  historians.  In  more 
recent  times  we  have  another  class  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  writers,  whose  works  are  very 
interesting,  John  O’Donovan,  and  Eugene  O' Curry 
(the  greatCeltio  scholar) , Sir  W.  Bentham  (Ulster 
King-at-Arms),  John  D’Albon,  the  Rov.  Cmsar 
Otway,  Sir  William  Wilde,  Richard  Brash,  John 
Windele,  J.  R.  O’Flauagan,  Francis  Wakoman, 
Roche,  George  Petrie,  Graves,  Todd,  and  some 
few  others  whose  names  do  not  immediately 
occur  to  onr  mind,  but  whose  works  are  of  a 
similar  useful  cast.  All  these  latter  writers, 
with  a quota  of  other  local  historians,  oonQued 
their  labours  to  arohmological,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  studies.  None  of  them,  that  we 
are  aware,  were  architects  by  profession,  nor 
have  they  written  on  arohitectare  proper,  or  in 
eluoidation  of  Irish  architecture,  save  in  the 
descriptive  manner  of  historians  and  antiquarian 
observers. 

From  the  days  of  Giraldus  Camhrenais,  other- 
wise Gerald  Barry,  who  accompanied  Henry  II. 
to  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  century,  down  to  the 
days  of  Sir  James  Ware  and  his  contemporaries, 
Irish  history,  language,  manners,  institutions,  and 
ecclesiastical  remains,  formed  the  chief  fields  for 
study  in  Ireland.  The  Ogham  character,  the 
Ossianio  tale,  the  Brehon  edict,  and  the  Round 
Tower  mystery,  and  other  cognate  subjects, 
were  taken  up  by  turns,  and  formed  a continuous 
body  of  writers,  until  the  present  hour.  Archi- 
tecture proper  was  left  out  in  the  cold  as  an 
uninviting  subject.  A few  professional  men, 
however,  with  others  allied  by  tastes  to  arohitec- 
tural  pursuits,  look  now  and  then  to  the  subject. 
There  is  a manuscript  work  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  an  Irish  architect,  John  Aherou, 
entitled,  “A  General  Treatise  on  Architecture, 
divided  into  Five  Books.”  It  consists  of  176 
folio  pages,  with  this  epigraph : “ This  work  was 
written  and  drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  and  finished 
by  the  13th  of  April,  A.D.  1751,  by  John  Aheron.” 
The  history  of  this  writer  is  unknown.  Gsorge 
Semple,  an  architect  who  fiourished  in  Dublin 
between  1750  and  1780,  wrote  a work  on  “ Build- 
ing in  Water,”  and  a Diary  of  his  Re-building 
of  Essex  Bridge  in  that  city.  This  book 
was  illustrated  with  many  copper  plates.  It 
was  published  iu  1776,  and  is  well  known. 
James  Murphy,  au  architect,  wrote  on  “The 
Principles  of  Gothic  Arohitectare,”  a book  in 


which  he  advanced  some  ourious  theories  about 
the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  James  Gandon, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a celebrated 
Irish  architect,  during  the  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary period  in  Dublin,  wrote  some  papers  on 
" The  Progress  of  Arohiteoture  in  Ireland.” 
Francis  Grose  (the  Captain),  who  published  the 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland, 
also  commenced  a work  on  the  ” Antiquities 
of  Ireland,”  illustrated  by  his  own  sketches ; 
bat  dying  in  Dublin  in  1791,  his  work  was  con- 
tinued by  his  nephew,  Daniel  Grose,  and  Edward 
Ledwioh,  the  Irish  historian.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  James  Gandon,  the  great  Anglo- 
Irish  architect,  and  Grose,  were  bosom  friends, 
and  they  both  sleep  in  the  one  grave  in  Drum- 
conden  churchyard,  near  Dublin.  Two  works 
of  an  illustrated  architectural  nature  appeared 
in  Dublin  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, entitled  Malton’s  “Views  of  Dublin;” 
the  other,  “ Poole  and  Cash’s  Views.”  These 
two  books  had  some  letter-press,  and  the 
plates  were  well  engraved.  They  are  very 
scarce  now.  A description  of  “ Gentleman’s 
and  Builder’s  Prioe-book,”  the  first  of  its  kind, 
we  believe,  printed  in  Ireland,  was  written  by 
William  Stith,  and  published  in  Dublin  early  in 
the  present  ceotury.  Some  of  the  old  race  of 
Irish  builders  were  wont  to  calculate  their  esti- 
mates by  this  book  down  almost  to  the  present 
day.  A Dr.  John  Rutty,  iu  a work  published  in 
Dublin  in  1772,  an  “Essay  towards  a Natural 
History  of  Dublin,”  gives  some  very  nseful  in- 
formation  on  the  building  stone  of  that  county, 
the  different  qaarries,  painting  earths,  minerals, 
and  petrefaotions.  This  old  work  will  be  found 
nseful  to  Irish  arohiteots  and  builders,  and  others 
connected  with  the  bnilding  pi’ofession  even  in 
the  present  day.  John  Morrison,  an  Irish  archi- 
tect, wrote  a little  on  arohiteotnral  and  building 
matter,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
His  son  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  literature  of  arohiteoture ; he  also 
published  a work  early  in  his  career  entitled 
“ Useful  and  Ornamental  Designs  in  Archi- 
tecture, &o.,”  prefixed  to  which  was  a narra- 
tive of  the  rise,  progress,  and  extent  of  ar- 
chitecture ; but  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
son  of  the  latter,  who  was  a good  Tndor 
Gothic  architect,  contributed  anything  to  the 
literature.  The  Morrisons  for  generations 
were  arohiteebs.  William  Vitruvius  Morrison, 
the  younger  member  of  the  above  family,  died 
young,  on  his  road  to  fame.  Thomas  Bell  wrote 
a “ Treatise  on  the  Gothic  Eolosiastical  Archi- 
teotnre  of  Ireland,”  for  which  he  received  a 
prize  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This 
work  was  more  historical  than  technical.  Henry 
O’Brien  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Ronnd  Towers  of  Ireland,”  for  which  he  received 
a prize  from  the  same  body.  This  work  was  an 
historical  one  also.  George  Petrie  wrote  a work 
also  on  “The  Origin  of  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland.”  He  received  a prize,  boo.  Neither  Petrie 
nor  O’Brien  was  a professional  man  ; but  Petrie 
was  nob  ignorant  of  architectural  details.  He 
also  wrote  several  antiquarian  sketches  for  Irish 
journals,  and  a sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Ireland.  Henry  O'Neil  wrote  on  the 
“ Ancient  Crosses  of  Ireland,” 

The  ” Life  of  James  Gandon,  the  Arobibeot,” 
written  by  the  late  T.  J.  Mnlvany,  R.H.A.,  ap- 
peared about  1846.  It  was  au  interesting  volume 
as  far  as  it  went,  bub  it  was  cbiefiy  confined  to 
an  account  of  the  architect’s  career  in  Ireland, 
and  the  public  works  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
Mnlvany  was  an  artist,  and  not  an  architect. 

In  the  periodical  literature  of  Ireland  for  the 
last  eighty  years,  various  minor  writers  have 
contributed  on  arobcoological  and  antiquarian 
subjects. 

William  Beauford  was  acquainted  with 
architectural  detail  as  well  as  antiquarian 
subjects.  Ho  contributed  papers  on  “ The 
Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastic  Arohitectare 
of  Ireland,”  and  on  “ The  Theory  of  Columns,” 
and  on  “Gothic  Roofs”  (their  pitches),  in  the 
“ Anbhologia  Hibernioa,”  1793-4.  In  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal  of  1832 — G,  the  Irish  Penny 
Magazine  of  1832,  and  in  the  Irish  Penny  Journal 
of  1840-1,  various  antiquarian  articles  appeared, 
some  from  the  pens  of  writers  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  from  unknown  hands. 

A schoolmaster,  of  the  name  of  Armstrong, 
and  Samuel  MeSkimmin,  a local  historian  of 
Carrickfergua,  contributed  several  interesbiug 
articles,  of  an  antiquarian  and  historical  cha- 
racter. 

Neither  Cooley  nor  Ivory,  though  good  archi- 
tects practising  in  Dublin  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  contributed  aught  to  the  litera- 


ture of  architecture.  Nor  are  we  aware  that 
Francis  Johnston,  who  founded  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting,  Sonlpture,  and 
Architecture,  ever  contributed  with  his  pen  to 
the  literatnre  of  his  profession.  He  was  an 
excellent  architect,  and  many  of  his  public 
buildings  still  attest  thorough  acquaintance  with, 
his  art. 

Of  latter-day  architects  iu  Ireland  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a ooutury  very  little  can  be  said 
in  the  way  of  literature, — the  literature  of  their 
profession.  With  the  exoeption  of  occasional 
papers  read  at  their  Institute,  they  publish 
little. 

Some  Dubliu,  Belfast,  and  South  of  Ireland 
architects  have  given  proof  that  they  oould  do 
useful  work  iu  this  way  j but  whether  it  is  from 
want  of  time  or  reluotance,  or  other  causes,. 
Irish  architects  in  general  of  the  present  day  are 
doing  bub  little  with  the  pen  for  their  special 
guild.  In  our  brief  review  of  this  subject  we  have 
omitted  some  names  that  might  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  none  that  would  materially  change 
the  aspect  of  the  case. 

A few  words  by  way  of  finis.  In  a back 
volume  of  the  Builder,  some  scattered  notices  of 
the  lives  of  a few  previously  overlooked  Irish 
and  foreign  arohiteebs  and  engineers  of  note 
will  be  found.  Some  of  these  notices  might  be- 
summarised,  and  included  in  the  new  Archi- 
tectural Dictionary.  If  they  cannot  be  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  owing  to  the  advanced  state 
of  that  work,  they  could  be  included  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  volume,  with  the  particulars  of 
other  unnoticed  arohiteots,  “ waifs  and  strays  ” 
which  may  turn  up  before  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

As  we  write,  an  announcement  appears  in  a 
contemporary  of  a promised  volume,  “ The 
Lives  of  Irish  Arohiteots,”  to  comprise  also 
foreign  ones  of  note  once  practising  in  Ireland, 
with  a sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  archi- 
teotnre  in  that  island.  Such  a volume  ought  to 
be  made  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  Ireland  who  may  have 
materials  or  who  may  know  in  what  quarters 
suoh  may  exist  might  do  well  in  assisting  such  a 
publication. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS  AND- 
HOUSE  DRAINS. 

TnE  volume  of  air  in  sewers  varies  continually 
by  reason  of  the  varying  quantities  of  water 
poured  into  them  from  time  to  time.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  sewers 
that  the  volume  of  sewage  varies  from  hour  to 
hour  of  the  day.  Repeated  gaugings  of  the  flow 
of  sewage  in  dry  weather,  when  the  quantity  of 
sewage,  therefore,  is  nob  influenced  by  the  raiu- 
fall,  but  is  the  quantity  used  in  the  houses,  have 
shown  that  the  maximum  flow  during  some  one 
hourof  the  day  is  nearly  three  times  the  minimum 
flow  during  some  other  hour  of  the  same  day, 
meaning  by  day  twenty-four  consecutive  hours; 
and  so  variable  is  the  flow  that  one  half  of  the 
sewage  due  to  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  will 
often  pass  off  in  six  hours,  or  thereabouts  ; and 
it  is  usual  to  calculate  the  requisite  size  of  any 
given  sewer,  so  far  as  respects  sewage  inde- 
pendently of  the  rainfall,  on  the  condition  that 
it  shall  be  capable  of  carrying  off  one  half  of  bha 
flow  of  a whole  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
from  six  to  eight  hours.  This  fluctuation  ia 
oansed  by  the  varying  quantity  of  water  used  iu 
houses  at  different  times  of  the  day.  It  was 
stated  to  the  Board  of  Health  by  Mr.  Henry 
Marten,  the  engineer  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Waterworks,  that  in  that  town  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  daily  supply  of  water  were  given, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and 
eight  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Hawksley  found  at 
Salford,  in  the  year  1862,  according  to  his  evi- 
dence in  Parliament  on  the  Salford  Improvement 
Bill,  that  the  draught  of  water  between  eight 
a.m.  and  noon  was  from  two  to  two  and  a half 
times  the  average  quantity  of  the  whole  day, 
and  that  in  the  night  it  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  quantity. 

These  observations  on  the  varying  hourly  flow 
of  sewage  and  on  the  varying  hourly  quantity  of 
water  used  in  houses,  show  that  the  fluctuation, 
of  the  volume  of  liquid  in  a sewer  varies  very 
much  during  the  day. 

Another  cause  of  fluctuation  is  the  rainfall. 
Everybody  knows  that  immediately  after  a 
shower  of  rain  “ the  drains  smell.  The  foul 
gases  of  the  drains  are,  in  fact,  at  those  times 
being  forced  out  of  the  drains  by  the  influx  of 
water.  When  the  water  in  a sewer  is  rising  it 
compresses  the  air  above  it,  when  it  is  confined. 
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and,  reacting,  as  all  elastic  bodies  do,  with  an 
equal  force  to  that  which  has  been  applied  to 
them,  the  air  forces  its  way  into  the  houses 
through  kitchen  sinks,  traps,  and  water-closets. 
No  trap  can  prevent  this  action.  Traps  will  not 
of  themselves  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  air 
into  houses  j indeed,  traps  are  very  deceitful 
things.  The  old  “ bell  trap,”  the  very  worst 
■form  of  trap  we  know,  is  very  properly  going 
out  of  use ; but  even  the  best  kinds  contain  no 
more  than  about  2 in.  depth  of  water  to  resist 
the  expansive  action  of  the  air  within  the  drains  ; 
and  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  this  compres- 
sion and  subsequent  expansion  of  the  sewer  air, 
caused  by  the  rise  of  water,  are  frequent,  and 
daily,  and  therefore  that  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  drains  is  an  absolute  necessity ; or, 
if  it  seem  that  these  reasons  do  not  actually 
prove  the  case,  there  are  others  which  we  shall 
mention  further  on  which  will  do  so. 

When  this  necessity  is  admitted,  the  next 
practical  consideration  is  the  best  manner  of 
ventilating  the  sewers  and  drains ; but  before  we 
proceed  farther,  we  will  say  that  we  think  when- 
ever the  ventilation  of  sewers  is  considered,  it 
shonld  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  venti- 
lation of  house  drains.  The  conditions  of  all  towns 
are  not  alike,  and  the  system  of  ventilation 
good  for,  say,  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester, 
will  probably  not  be  the  best  for  smaller  towns ; 
and,  in  taking  a general  view  of  the  subject,  it 
ought  to  embrace  all  conditions  of  various  towns. 
Where  the  sewers  are  comparatively  large, 
which  is  the  case  where  they  carry  off  the  whole 
Tainfall  of  the  area  of  the  town  in  addition  to 
the  sewage,  the  house-drains  enter  the  sewers 
at  a level  above  the  surface  of  the  ordinary  flow 
of  the  sewage ; and  in  that  case,  if  yon  ventilate 
the  house-drains,  you  ventilate  the  sewers  at  the 
same  time ; whilst,  where  the  sewers  are  com- 
paratively small, — that  is,  where  they  do  not 
carry  off  the  whole  rainfall,  but  where  there  arc 
storm-overfalls,  or  where  old  sarfaoe-drains  are 
made  to  take  away  the  rainfall  direct  to  its  out- 
let,— then  an  influx  of  water  soou  raises  the 
sewage  above  the  mouths  of  the  draius,  and  then 
the  sewers  need  a separate  system  of  ventilation  j 
and  this  has  been  done  by  compelling  the  sewage- 
gases,  on  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  to 
pass  over  and  amongst  the  pores  of  charcoal.  Mr, 
Latham  has  arranged  the  charcoal  in  a spiral 
form.  He  had,  we  think,  previously  arranged 
the  trap  horizontally,  with  openings  alternately, 
at  the  right  and  left  side,  so  that  the  gases  shonld 
pass  from  side  to  side  in  their  ascent ; and  this 
spiral  form  seems  to  be  a modification  of  that 
form,  and  offers  less  obstruction  to  the  enrrent 
of  air.  Mr.  Jacob  has  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  brings  a large  surface  of  charcoal  into  contact 
with  the  escaping  gases,  consisting  of  one  deen 
box,  instead  of  several  shallow  trays.  Mr.  Kobt. 
H awlinson  first  applied  charcoal  to  the  deodorisa- 
tion  of  sewage-gases  in  1856,  if  we  remember,  and 
placed  the  charcoal-basket  vertically  in  the  -wall 
of  a man-hole,  and  made  a separate  outlet 
arfdjoining  it,  thus  combining  the  manhole  and 
ventilating-shaft  in  one  structure,  and  protecting 
the  charcoal  from  being  wetted.  His  system 
was  early  described  and  illustrated  in  our  pages. 
It  is  important  that  the  charcoal  be  kept  dry, 
althongh,  such  is  its  power  of  self-renovacion,  in 
some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller 
under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  1866,  he  found  that  the  substance  was 
still  effective,  after  having  been  in  the  sewer  for 
six  months;  and,  when  dried,  100  parts  of  it 
gave  off  19'7  parts  of  water. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  read  a paper  in  June, 
1869,  “ On  the  Influence  of  Sewer  Gas  on  the 
Public  Health,”  and  after  saying  that  the  general 
adoption  of  water-closets  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  drains  into  houses  often  brought 
sewage  gas  into  them,  said  that  the  mischief 
had  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  a natural  law ; 

not  providing  for  exits  as  well  as  entrances ; 
and  as  to  trapping  without  providing  an  exit  for 
the  sewer  gas  to  some  place  where  it  is  harmless, 
said  that  merely  trapping  one  place  or  one  town, 
and  driving  the  cas  elsewhere,  was  a selfish  kind 
of  way,  and  that  the  public  suffered  by  it. 
Seeing  the  evils  of  this  system,  he  said,  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  determined  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  opening  the  extremity  of  every 
eewer  and  every  branch  or  house  drain  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sewer,  and  malce  every  house 
<i}entilate  its  oxon  house-drain;  and  that  by  this 
means,  and  by  making  frequent  openings  into 
the  sewers  so  as  to  allow  a constant  and  con- 
-iinuons  current  of  air,  the  effects  of  sewer  gas 
had  been  entirely  obviated,  and  the  conse- 
quences removed,  in  those  portions  of  the  district 


to  which  the  law  was  made  to  apply.  Dr.  Car- 
iT  stated  that  the  nature  of  sewer  gaa  had 
well  pointed  out  by  various  chemists  and 
medical  authorities,  and  that  all  concur  in  the  belief 
that  dilution  destroys  it ; and  said  that  a most 
perfect  cironlation  of  air  had  been  effected  in  his 
district  by  compelling  every  new  house  to  have 
ventilation  for  itself,  whereby  the  current  of  air 
is  inwards  at  the  ground  level,  and  outwards  at 
the  top  of  the  ventilating  pipe  into  the  atmo- 
sphere above  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  “ The  soil- 
pipe  is  continued  upwards,  in  a straight  line 
above  the  level  of  the  pan,  between  the  trap  and 
the  sewer;  and  it  is  made  to  terminate  by  an 
open  extremity  above  the  eaves  of  the  house, 
away  from  the  window,  and  not  close  to  or  level 
with  the  chimney.  Every  connexion  with  a 
sewer  requiring  a trap  has  that  trap  guarded 
from  the  consequences  of  pressure  by  a ventilator, 
similar  to  the  soil-pipe,  being  placed  as  close  to 
the  trap  as  possible.”  The  result  of  making  these 
numerous  openings  at  the  higher  points  is  to 
promote  a rapid  circulation  through  the  sewer, 
by  which  all  gas  is  removed  as  quickly  as  it  is 
formed,  and  is  dilated  and  oxidised,  and  no  con- 
centration can  take  place.  ” Differences  of 
temperature,  density,  and  moistnre,  will  always 
be  suEBcient  to  determine  a circulation,  provided 
entrances  exist  for  fresh  air,  as  well  as  exits  for 
that  which  has  passed  through  the  sewer.  The 
principle  to  be  obviated  is  stagnation,  whether 
of  solid,  of  liquid,  or  gas  : deposit  must  not  be 
allowed  : fluid  must  always  run  off : let  there  be 
also  innumerable  openings  near  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no 
stagnation  will  exist  in  the  sewers  themselves.” 

Towns  vary  in  the  manner  in  which  the  houses 
are  builc,  bub  probably  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
stating  that  the  great  majority  of  towns  are  so 
built  as  to  allow  of  such  pipes  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, viz.,  special  ventilation  pipes  at  the  heads 
of  house-drains,  being  carried  up  to  some  few 
feet  above  the  roof, — say  3 ft.  or  4 ft., — and 
away  from  bedroom  windows.  Some  people 
have  supposed  that  the  ordinary  rainwater  pipes 
might  be  advantageously  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  very  often  terminate  in  close  proximity 
to  bedroom  windows,  and  always  below  attio 
windows ; and,  besides,  when  they  are  most 
wanted  to  perform  the  office  of  ventilating  the 
drains,  their  throats  are  choked  with  rainwater. 

If  such  a system  as  that  described  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  were  to  be  generally  establisbod  in 
all  towns,  we  should  go  a long  way  towards 
getting  rid  of  this  part  of  the  sewage  difficulty  ; 
bub  to  accomplish  it  further  direct  legislation  is 
necessary ; and  we  think  it  is  a pity,  as  we  said  in 
onr  first  notice  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners’ Report,  that  they  did  not  make  some 
suggestion  of  direct  legislation  on  this  subject; 
and  as  they  have  not  done  so,  we  have  under- 
taken to  offer  some  remarks  for  consideration. 


SILCHESTER. 
lx  the  north  of  Hampshire,  on  the  border  of 
Berkshire,  in  a somewhat  secluded  district  in 
which  woodland  is  a prominent  feature,  stands 
Silchesber,  or  Selchester,^  as  pronounced  by  the 
peasantry.  It  is  the  site  of  (the  Roman  town 
Calleva  or  Calleba  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninas, 
and  of  the  list  of  places  in  Britain  given  by  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  Its  extent  may  be  con- 
ceived when  it  is  stated  that  the  circumference 
of  the  walls  yet  standing  in  a fair  state  of  pre- 
servation measnres  nearly  two  miles.  It  has 
of  course  from  time  to  time  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  antiquaries,  and  it  has  been  occasionally 
visited  by  the  more  adventurous  sight-seer,  bub 
until  the  present  day  the  extensive  area  within 
the  walls  has  remained,  as  it  has  existed  from 
probably  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  in  ooltivation  as  farm 
land.  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we 
are  now  relieved  from  speoulatiou,  and  can 
understand  something  of  the  town  itself  and  of 
its  arrangements  and  general  character.  Under 
his  grace’s  countenance  aud  wishes,  a few  years 
since  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  commenced  excava- 
tions, which  are  now  proceeding,  and  are 
luminously  reported  on,  up  to  1866,  in  the 
" Archrcologia,”  vol.  xl.f 
The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  visits  a place  of  such  extent  and 
importance,  is  what  was  its  anoionb  name,  and 
what  remains  of  its  history.  Of  the  name  there 


* It  is  so  spelt  io  Baxter's  “ Glossary.’*  Camden  says 
the  word  signifies  a great  city. 

t An  aocount  of.  a yisit  to  Silohester  has  been  given  in 
the  Builder,— 'E'D, 


should  be  no  doabb>for  it  is  obviously,  as  before 
stated,  the  Caleva  or  Calleba  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  rendered  more  marked  by  the  annexed 
appellation  of  Attrebatum,  both  in  the  Itinerary 
and  in  the  Ravenna  list.  Of  its  history  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  known.  Three  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  one  of  which  gives  the  name 
of  Heronles  of  the  Segontiaoi,  to  whom  an 
altar  was  set  up  by  one  T.  Tammonius.  The 
Segontiaoi  are  mentioned  by  Cassar,  and  their 
territories  joined  those  of  the  Attrebates;  so  the 
insoription  is  just  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  locality.  Mr.  Joyce  is  daily 
adding  something  to  our  hopes  that  there  may 
yet  be  found  inscriptions  that  will  remove  the 
obsonrity  iu  which  this  important  place  is 
shrouded.  Fragments  of  lettered  stones  are 
turned  up  by  the  excavators  from  time  to  time, 
which,  from  the  bold  and  well-out  letters,  seem 
bo  indicate  dedications  of  a public  ohai'acter ; 
aud  in  the  Forum  recently  laid  open,  is  a large 
square  stone,  from  which,  at  some  remote  period,  I 
was  abstracted  a bronze  plate  whioh  had  been  i 
riveted  with  lead.  Without  doubt  it  bore  a 
public  insoription  of  consequence. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Silcheater  shonld  | 
ever  have  been  deprived  of  its  right  to  repre-  | 
sent  the  ancient  Calleva.  Yet  old  writers,  from  \ 
Camden  downwards,  transposed  it  with  Vindomis,  i 
a mansio,  or  mutatio,  between  Calleva  and  j 
Sorbiodunum,  Old  Sarnm.  This  would  never  j 
have  been  the  case  had  they  considered  that  the  ; 
places  which  commence  and  terminate  the 
itinera  were  invariably  of  importance ; they 
were,  in  fact,  towns  and  walled.  The  inter- 
mediate stations  were  •naually  establishments, 
more  or  less  extensive,  to  supply  horses  and  | 
carriages  for  the  public  service,  to  rest  the  j 
soldiers  on  their  march,  and  for  the  general  pur-  ; 
poses  of  traffic.  Remains,  therefore,  will  always  j 
yet  be  found  of  the  former;  and  it  is  essential  I 
they  should  be  apparent,  as  at  Silohester,  whioh  j 
thus  stands  obviously  prominent.  The  placing  i 
Calleva  at  such  places  as  Henley  and  Wallingford  i 
denotes  as  much  want  of  care  and  judgment  i 
in  studying  the  system  on  which  the  itinera  of  I 
Antoninus  are  founded  as  making  Calleva  and  ( 
Vindomis  change  places.  The  importance  of  the  n 
place  is  evidenced  by  its  heading  two  itinera,  i 
and  closing  two  others ; while  in  yet  another,  j 
that  from  Beguum  to  Londinium,  it  is  placed  : 
midwayi  immediately  after  Venta  Belgarum,  \ 
Vindomis  being  naturally  omitted,  as  lying  out 
of  the  direct  road.  Hobsley,  with  his  usual  i 
sagacity,  detected  the  error  of  his  predecessors,  ! 
and  clearly  exposed  it ; but  his  work,  the  :> 
“ Britannia  Romana,”  was  probably  not  available  I 
to  those  who  sabsequently  adopted  the  old  1| 
mistake. 

Of  the  three  inscriptions  recorded  as  found  in  I 
past  times,  one  is  funereal ; the  other,  as  ob» 
served,  to  Hercules  of  the  Segontiaoi ; and  the  j 
third  is  to  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sevems. 
Among  the  fragments  recently  excavated  by  Mr. 
Joyce  are  the  letters  civi..  probably  for  civitas.  i: 
In  another,  the  word  Eivs  (ejus)  is  alone  eligible,  1 
but  in  both  the  letters  are  extremely  well  cut,  J 
and  of  a rather  early  form.  It  is  reasonable  to  J 
expect  that  others  may  be  brought  to  light,  as  .i 
only  a small  portion  of  the  extensive  area  is  as  | 
yet  laid  open;  aud  the  site  of  the  cemetery, 
which,  of  course,  is  outside  of  the  walls,  has  not  if: 
yet,  I believe,  been  discovered.  From  the  oeme-  fl 
tery,  wherever  it  may  be,  came,  no  doubt,  the  i 
sepulchral  inscription  given  by  Camden  and 
Horsley.  ■ 

To  the  streets  and  dwelling-houses  described  |! 
and  illustrated  most  faithfully  by  Mr.  Joyce,  is  r 
now  to  be  added  the  Forum,  the  foundations  of 'j 
which,  completely  cleared,  extend  perhaps  150  ft.  'll 
in  length  by  about  30  ft.  in  width.  It  was  sur-  ii 
rounded  by  colonnades  and  appendages,  which  :b 
bespeak  considerable  grandeur  of  design;  andn 
though  the  agents  of  destruction  have  been  ; 
unnsually  industrious  in  their  abstractions  of'! 
the  building  materials,  enough  remains  to  reveal  t 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  Calleva,  and  to  * 
warrant  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  prosecuting* 
the  researches  whioh  have  hitherto  been  soiJ 
successful,  j 

Mr.  Joyce  has  not  yet  fully  examined  the  walls  ♦: 
and  gateways ; but  he  has  succeeded  in  cor-  H 
recting  all  who  have  gone  before  him  in  respects 
to  the  principal  vice  which  passed  through  the? 
town;  and  he  has  discovered  that  what  was'' 
supposed  to  be  a gap  broken  in  through  the  wall ' 
near  the  amphitheatre  was  really  the  north-east' • 
entrance  from  Londinium  to  Aquae  Solis  by 
Vindomis  and  Sorbiodunum. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Dukei 
of  Wellington  for  his  liberality  and  excellent” 
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feeliog  ia  bhas  institutiiig  and  prosecutiag  re- 
searohoj  oeoeBearily  tedious  aud  expeusire,  aud 
be  will  receive  the  sinoere  thanks  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  our  ancient  national  monuments,  and 
esticnate  tbeir  historical,  artistic,  and  general 
eciontifio  value. 

Simultaneously  with  the  excavations  made  at 
Silchoster  may  be  noticed  the  inveetigations 
being  made  by  Dr.  Stevens  at  Finkley,  between 
St.  Mary  Bourne  and  Andover,  where  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare  was,  I think,  the  first  to  place  the  site  of 
Vindomis.  The  Eev.  B,  Kell  and  Mr.  C.  Look- 
hart,  a few  years  since,  discovered  the  fonnda- 
tions  of  buildings ; and  Dr.  Stevens  is  now  adding 
to  the  revelation  of  remains  which  justify  us  in 
being  quite  satisfied  upon  this  site  stood  the 
wansio  or  mutatio  which,  at  this  very  distance, 
under  tbo  name  of  Vindomis,  comes  next  to 
CallevB.  C.  UoACU  Smith. 


“WHERE  IS  THE  PIMLICO  CLUB?” 

Sir, — In  yonr  issue  of  June  lOLh  (four  months 
ago),  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  in  answer  to  the  above 
question,  said, — “ The  plans  are  now  being  pre- 
pared, and  measures  taken  to  commence  the 
work.” 

Surely  he  cannot  aoonse  us  of  impatience  in 
patting  the  question  again,  — more  especially 
when  the  fact  is  mentioned,  that,  in  the  mean- 
time a large  building,  intended  for  schools,  has 
been  erected  upon  the  site  originally  intended 
for  the  “ Club  " in  Ebury-atreet. 

We  earnestly  hope  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  has  not 
been  again  compelled  to  resort  to  the  “ slow, 
laborious,  and  disagreeable  process  of  begging.” 

However  desirous  we  may  be,  with  Mr.  Pratt, 
to  see  the  institntion  a “ model  one  of  its  kind,” 
Borry  should  we  be,  in  such  a cause,  to  try  to 
diveit  the  stream  of  charity  from  its  legitimate 
channel. 

_ The  2,0001.  so  generously  given — without  beg- 
ging — viz.,  1,0001.  from  the  late  noble  Marqnis, 
and  l.OOOL  from  the  equally  noble  and  generous 
“ Anonymous,”  is  a “ good  round  sum,”  with 
which  might  be  erected  a spacious  building. 

Then,  having  something  to  look  at,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  “ Club  ” would  be  conducted 
upon  “ popular  principles,”  the  working  men  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  might  be  in- 
duced to  put  their  mites  towards  it,  and  their 
“ shoulders  to  the  wheel  ” in  right  earnest. 

George  Wveth, 

One  of  the  Local  Commiltee  ivho  are 
“ out  in  the  Cold.” 


NOT  TOO  LATE  YET. 

Sir, — The  process  of  demolition  is  going  on 
very  slowly  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
Do  give  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a 
brush- up;  and  now  that  they  are  refreshed  by 
their  holiday,  and  elated  by  the  sucoess  of  their 
chairmau  iu  another  walk  of  life,  nrge  them 
seiiously  and  rapidly  to  entertain  the  once- 
rejected  idea  of  setting  back  the  lane  front  of, 
the  new  Provident  Institution  Building  to  the 
line  of  the  houses  above  the  throat  of  the  Lane. 
The  other  two  hocses  will  follow  in  due  time  j 
but  the  square  unrounded  corners  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  with  Chandos-street  and  Hemming’s-row, 
and  the  narrow  pavement,  are  a constant  and 
ever- recurring  source  of  personal  concussion  and 
Vehicular  danger. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vulliamy  is  alive  to  the 
value  of  the  improvement.  A little  pressure 
from  without  will  doubtless  be  of  material  assist- 
ance to  him  if  he  will  put  his  convictions  before 
the  Board  before  it  is  too  late.  W. 


PROGRESS  IN  PORTLAND  ISLAND. 

Portland  Island  has  many  peculiarities. 
Which  are  not  likely  soon  to  die  out.  Although 
one  medical  officer  would  seem  to  bo  sufficient 
to  represent  the  little  local  Board  of  that  rocky 
eminence  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  it  has  now,  as 
the  natural  result  of  d vided  councils,  obtained 
the  representation  of  two,  though  it  will  hardly 
venture  on  consulting  more  than  one  of  its 
doctors.  It  is  a pity  that  Portland  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  her  sanitary  works  without  develop- 
ing into  undue  prominence  the  physical  pug- 
nacity of  certain  members  of  her  local  Board. 
Last  week  the  plans  and  estimates  were  brought 
up  for  consideration,  relative  to  supplying  Port- 
land with  water,  aud  for  necessary  drainage 
Works.  The  following  tenders  were  read  ; — 
“Thorough,”  2,3451.  Ifis.  3d,  for  drainage,  and , 


3,8871.  Is.  lid.  for  water  supply;  “ Sanitaa,” 
1,0901.  for  drainage,  and  3,0061.  IGs.  lOd.  for 
water  supply;  "Experience,”  2,6001.  for  drain- 
age, and  8,5001.  for  water  supply;  “Faire  Mon 
Devoir,”  6,1161.  93.  for  drainage,  and  5,6121. 
7b.  6d.  for  water;  "Sanitaa”  (No.  2),  12,5421. 
for  drainage,  and  11,2001.  for  water.  The  above 
ostimates  show  a wide  difference,  certainly, 
aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  successful  com- 
petitor, whoever  he  may  be,  will  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  accuracy  of  his  estimate,  in  view 
of  his  personal  salvation. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  asked  to  examine  the  esti- 
mates, with  a view  to  advising  the  Board  how 
best  they  conld  proceed.  The  Board,  however, 
did  not  adjourn  until  it  became  the  scene  of  a 
oonfiiot. 

One  member  proposed,  while  another  seooodcd, 
a resolution  dismissing  Dr.  Carruthers,  for 
allowing  a man  suli’ering  from  small-pox  to  be 
brought  ashore  on  the  island.  The  resolution  was 
carried  on  Monday,  but  at  the  request  of  five 
members  another  meeting  was  acceded  to,  ffr 
Wednesday,  to  reconsider  the  dismissal.  At  this 
lost  meeting  a most  violent  passage  at  arms 
tx)ok  place,  the  result  being  that  the  former 
resolution  was  rescinded.  Having  in  the  mean- 
time appointed  Dr.  McLean,  Portland  Island 
Local  Board  is  now  blessed  with  the  collective 
wisdom  of  two  medical  officers.  The  result  may 
prove  satisfactory  if  the  two  gentlemen  will 
agree  to  woik  in  harmony  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health,  however  they  may  bo  personally 
disposed  to  differ  otherwise. 


PEDESTAL  FOR  AN  EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE  IN  THE  CITY. 

Sir, — Praise  ought  to  be  meted  where  it  is 
due,  and  this  ought  to  be  bestowed  when  one 
reads  of  2,0001.  being  voted  for  a suitable 
pedestal  for  an  equestrian  statue,  aud  a move  iu 
the  right  direction,  when  it  is  taken  into  cou- 
sideratiuQ  bow  much  we  laok  such  an  appendage 
either  to  an  equestrian  or  standing  statue. 
Here  there  appears  to  be  a fair  opportunity  for 
the  architect  aud  sculptor  to  act  in  unison  in 
producing  a work  of  art  which  may  at  length 
be  creditable  to  the  country  as  a work  of  taste 
and  talent.  W. 


WHO  IS  HE  ? 

Bib,— Pr*y  who  is  "Mr.  BnckniBBter ? ” Pardon  the 
abruptness  of  the  question,  but  we  people  in  the  provinces 
me  anxious  to  know.  Some  little  time  previously  to  the 
opening  of  the  “ International,”  we  saw  daily  paragraphs 
in  the  morning  papers  notifying  that  " Mr.  Buckmaster” 
bad  lectured  at  this  and  that  place  upon  the  advantages 
and  olgects  of  the  coming  Exhibition;  iudeed,  so  rapid 
wore  his  transitions  from  one  place  to  another  on  this  high 
mission,  that  he  appeared  almost  to  be  omnipresent. 
Since  that  time  we  have  discovered  that  be  possesses 
another  attribute  of  deity, — that  of  omniscience;  for 
during  the  Exhibition  it  appears  that  this  same  mysterious 
personage  has  periodically  lectured  upon  nearly  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  or,  at  least,  under  the  roofs  of  the 
International  Exhibition;  art,  science,  manufactures, 
seem  all  to  come  alike  to  him.  The  newspapers  tell  us 
nothing;  they  name  '‘Mr.  Bnekmaster”  iu  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  as  if  there  were  nothing  astonishingjn 
it : yet  surely,  sir,  if  this  gentleman  understands  half  the 
subjects  he  has  been  lecturing  about,  he  mnat  be  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  men  in  England,  and  one  whom  we 
ought  to  know  more  about,  if  only  to  do  him  honour  due. 
And  again  I ask,  who  is  be  ? A Puzzled  Rcsiic. 


TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Sib, — We  notice  in  the  Builder  of  September  30th,  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Go,  relative  to 
some  slight  mistake  iu  the  designation  of  Mr.  Robert 
Minton  Taylor's  firm. 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  between 
the  two  houses,  as  wo  have  not  the  slightest  pecuniary 
iuterest  in  either,  A dissolution  of  partnership  took  place 
in  1668,  when  Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell  took  the  china, 
earthenware,  and  enamelled  tile  trades,  under  the  style  of 
"Minton  * Co.;'*  Mr.  Michael  Daiutry  Hollins,  the 
encaustic  and  other  tile  trade,  under  the  style  of  " Minton, 
Hollins,  & Co.;'*  and  Mr.  Robert  Minton  Taylor  com- 
menced basiaeBs  in  encaustic  and  other  tiles  on  his  own 
account. 

We  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any  correspond- 
ence, except  to  correct  the  clerical  error  which  occurs  in 
your  remarks  upon  the  letter,  of  quoting  “ Minton  & Co.” 
instead  of  "Minton,  Hollins,  4 Co.’’  We  by  no  means 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  " Minton  & Co.,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  old  acquaintance,  the  late  Herbert 
Minton,’*  had  written  such  a letter  as  the  one  to  which 
you  refer.  We  are  not  so  fond  of  “taking  proceedings,” 
and  fully  recognise  the  justness  of  your  remark, — “That 
the  world  is  not  so  fully  taken  up  with  the  doiegs  of  them- 
selves and  their  competitors,  as  to  remember  precisely 
how  the  names  stand,”  Mikton  4 Co. 

Sloke-iipon-Tren*,  and  Walbrook,  London. 


SiE,— Under  the  above  heading,  in  your  last  week’s 
issue,  appears  a letter  alluding  to  my  firm  so  pointedly 
that  it  msy  be  well  for  me  " honestly  and  fairly  *'  to  make 
the  following  remarks. 

" Honestly  and  fairly,”  in  conjunotion  with  my  partner, 


I started  hnsincaa  under  the  style  of  "R.  Minton  Taylor 
4 Co.”  (“E.  Minton  Taylor  ” always  having  been  my  sig- 
nature) ; and,  during  my  suit  with  Mr.  Michael  Hollins,  I 
offered  to  carry  on  business  in  ,my  own  name, — " Robert 
Minton  Taylor.”  This  offer,  I admit,  was  pooh-poohed 
by  Mr.  Hollins's  counsel;  but  Vioe-Chancellor  Molins 
remarked,  " He  could  not  see  what  more  was  required”  ; 
and  honestly  and  fairly  I have  carried  on  business  under 
the  style  of  "Robert  Minton  Taylor,”  as  my  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.  will  demonstrate. 

Again,  although  your  last  week's  correspondent  is 
singularly  silent  on  the  point,  I am  a nephew  (by  con- 
sanguinity, not  mere  affinity)  and  godson  of  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert  Minton  ; and  ibough  I have  sedulously  avoided 
what  1 may  call  a pompons  flourish  of  this  fact  in  my 
business  hiinouncements,  1 have  endeavonred,  by  fol- 
lowing  in  my  late  uncle's  footsteps,  " honestly  and  fairly" 
to  make  a good  article,  and  with  some  little  success,  as  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  will  show. 

As  for  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I feel  very  sorry  for  you  after 
the  awful  threat  you  have  received  ; but  if  you  wili 
"honestly  aud  fairly”  insert  this  letter  in  yonr  valued 
publication,  I promise  not  to  write  to  you  about  th© 
matter  again.  Rodebi  Minion  Taxlob. 

Fenton,  near  Sloke’UjJon-Trent. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  oompromise  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  for  settling  the 
Newcastle  engineers’  strike,  has  been  refused  by 
the  masters.  They  say  that  their  object  in  ter- 
minating the  strike  would  be  to  get  back  their 
best  workmen,  but  that  they  would  fail  to  do  this 
if  they  accede  to  the  terms  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  men.  They  offer  once  more  the 
oompromise  already  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong, and  are  ready  to  have  the  dispute  referred 
for  arbitration  to  a national  congress  of  employers 
and  workmen  engineers. 

Sheffi,eld. — The  joiners  and  carpenters  of  Shef- 
field have  issued  a circular  to  their  employers  to- 
the  effect  that  as  they  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
meeting  with  the  masters’  association  on  the- 
matters  which  have  been  in  dispute  since  May, 
1869,  they  intend  to  press  the  demands  upon 
each  employer  separately.  They  ask  for  the 
mne-hours  system  and  a code  of  rules. 

Alnwick.  — The  journeymen  slaters  of  Alnwick 
have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages,  after  giving 
their  employers  a week’s  notice  to  that  effect- 
Heretofore  they  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  24s. 
per  week,  bat  they  now  demand  283.,  a rise  of  4s. 
per  week.  So  far  the  masters  have  declined  to- 
accede,  as  they  say  they  are  unable  to  oomply 
with  the  request  of  Che  men. 

Barnsley.  — The  strike  of  bricklayers  and 
labourers  still  continues,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  a settlement.  The  masters  express  their 
determination  not  to  give  way,  and  are  taking 
steps  to  supply  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike. 
They  state  that  they  will  find  new  hands  con- 
stant work,  and  will  protect  them  from  all  moles- 
tation. The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  taking 
steps  to  prevent  new  hands  being  employed,, 
and  have  pickets  at  the  station  and  on  the  road 
leading  into  the  town.  The  strike  is  causing 
considerable  inconvenience,  as  nearly  the  whole- 
of  the  work  is  standing. 

Glasgow, — The  whole  of  the  shipwrights  on 
the  Clyde  who  have  been  on  strike  for  an  advance 
of  wages  during  the  past  six  weeks  have  been, 
formally  looked  out  by  the  masters. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Weston. — St.  John’s  Church,  Weston,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  enlargement,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  An  apsidal  chancel,  with  five 
lancet  lights  in  the  apse,  has  been  built,  which 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a chancel  arch,  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars  with  carved  capitals,  the 
gift  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Davis.  At  the  south 
side  a transept,  capable  of  accommodating 
seventy  persons,  has  been  erected.  This  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  church  by  two  arches,, 
springing  from  a central  shaft,  and  the  bordering 
of  the  arches,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
chancel  arch,  is  coloured  alternately  with  white 
and  light  grey.  The  end  of  the  transept  is 
pierced  with  a rose-window,  below  which  is  an 
ornamental  doorway,  and  the  roof  of  this  and 
the  other  new  portion  of  the  building  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  now  prevalent  custom  in 
church-building,  covered  with  red  tiles,  which 
of  course  contrast  with  the  slates  of  which  the 
remainder  of  the  roof  is  formed.  An  organ- 
chamber  has  been  built  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel.  There  is  a small  vestry  at  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bnilding,  on  the  same  side,  a spacious  porch  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  old  entrance  at  the 
western  end.  The  church  has  been  newly  seated 
throughout,  and  the  seating  at  ranged  on  a fresh 
plan.  Instead  of  a large  block  of  seats  in  the 
middle,  there  are  two  blocks  with  a passage  up 
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•the  centre,  and  the  shape  of  the  seats  is  such  as 
•to  give  greater  comfort.  Another  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  lowering  of  the  floor 
and  the  removal  of  the  low-pitohed_  plaster 
ceiling.  An  encaustic  floor  has  been  laid  in  -the 
chancel  by  Maw,  of  London  5 but  in  this  portion 
of  the  boilding  the  work  is  incomplete,  and  the 
walls  below  the  string-course  must  remain  m a 
rough  state  in  consequence  of  a want  ol  lands. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  enlai^ement 
of  the  church,  however,  has  been  raised,  but  this 
has  only  covered  the  cost  of  the  new  seating  and 
the  structural  work,  so  that  a debt  of  3501.  has 
been  incurred  in  fittings  and  other  contingencies. 

aam/ori7i.— The  first  church  in  the  town  of 
Carnforth,  near  Lancaster,  was  commenced  a 
abort  time  since.  The  church  will  be  in  style 
fourteenth-century  Gothic,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  5S  ft.  by  25  ft. ; chancel,  26  ft.  by  19  ft., 
with  south  aisle  and  transept,  vestry,  and 
organ  chamber.  Provision  is  made  for  a future 
north  aisle  and  transept.  A tower  and  spire  of 
the  height  of  110  ft.  will  be  added  when  funds 
permit.  The  church  will  seat  about  340  adults 
(sittings  free).  It  is  to  be  built  of  grey  grit 
stone,  and  white  free  stone  dressings  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  roofs  will  be  open-tim- 
bered and  boarded,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
the  seats  of  pitch  pine,  with  carved  bench  ends. 
A stone  pulpit  and  font  are  gifts  to  the  church. 
The  cost,  as  at  present  contracted  for,  is  about 
1,6001,,  exclusive  of  tower  and  spire.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Brade  & Smales,  of  Kendal; 
Mr.  R.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Ed.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  T. 
Walmsley,  of  Carnforth,  are  the  respective  con- 
tractors. 


.^ented  arched  windows,  the  arches  springing 
from  detached  columns  of  polished  pink  granite, 
the  front  of  the  upper  story  being  divided  into 
seven  windows,  with  semicircnlar  arched  heads 
springing  from  cnt-stone  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  shop-floor  is  about  34  ft.  wide  by  80  fo.  in 
depth.  The  designs  for  the  building  and  fittings 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Jackson  & Son  ; 
and  the  works  carried  on  under  their  direction  by 
Messrs.  J.  & J.  Gniler.  The  painting  and  decora- 
tions have  been  executed  by  Mr.  George  Coulter. 


MONUMENTAL. 


SCHOOL.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Carlisle. — The  Roman  Catholic  new  school  in 
•Union-street,  in  this  city,  has  been  opened. 
The  new  building,  which  has  been  in  conrae  of 
erection  for  some  months,  has  been  built  by 
private  subscription  at  a cost  of  between  8001. 
and  900Z.,  and  will  accommodate  380  children. 
It  has  a high-pitched  roof,  topped  with  a bell- 
spire,  and  a large  porch  in  front.  At  the  back 
there  is  a large  class-room,  with  an  independent 
porch  and  entrance.  There  are  two  large  three- 
light  Gothic  windows,  with  oircnlar  lights  above. 
The  bell  is  of  good  tone,  and  cost  about  20Z. 
The  building  is  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
wrought-iron  crosses, — one  on  the  front  porch, 
one  on  the  class-room  porch,  one  on  each  of 
the  two  gables,  and  one  on  the  bell-spire.  The 
material  used  for  the  edifioe  has  been  brick 
throughout,  and  the  roof  is  of  slate.  In  the 
inside  the  walls  are  wainscoted  up  to  the  window- 
oills,  and  above  that  they  will  be  left  bare,  with- 
ont  plaster  or  any  other  covering.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  a space  is  raised  above  the  floor  for  the 
master,  and  at  the  other  is  a small  gallery.  The 
artificial  lighting  will  be  by  four  circles  of  gas- 
jets  pendant  from  the  roof,  and  one  or  two 
brackets  on  the  walls.  A space  behind  the  school 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  schoolmaster’s  garden, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  fnnds  will  allow,  a house  will 
be  erected  for  him  on  another  portion  of  the  site. 
The  large  site  has  been  presented  to  the  trustees 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
worth  about  5001.  This  is  the  third  school  which 
has  been  built  in  Carlisle  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
within  the  last  five  years.  Messrs.  Cory  & Fer- 
goson  were  the  architects,  Mr.  Thomas  Mowbray 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Musgrave  the  builder. 


The  Derby  Memorial  at  Preston. — The  com- 
mittee have  decided  that  the  best  available  site 
is  in  front  of  the  Belvidere,  in  the  Miller  Park. 
Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor,  has  fallen  in  with  the 
views  of  the  committee  that  the  statne  should 
be  of  bronze  rather  than  of  marble,  and  it  will 
be  10  ft.  high  at  least,  instead  of  8 ft.  6 in.,  as 
originally  agreed  upon. 

Monument  to  Cardinal  Wiseman. — A monn- 
ment  in  white  marble  has  been  placed  over  the 
grave  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery  at  Kensal-green.  It  is  covered  by  a 
frame  of  wood  and  glass,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be 
placed  hereafter  in  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  the  diocese.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  West, 
minster-road,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pugin.  Above 
the  tomb  is  a recumbent  figure  of  the  Cardinal 
in  eoclesiastioal  vestments,  and  on  the  sides  are 
sculptured  several  scenes  in  his  life. 

The  Brunei  The  Brunei  statue  has 

been  temporarily  erected  on  the  Victoria  Em. 
bankment.  The  decision  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  pedestal  and 
the  general  mode  of  its  erection,  has  been  re- 
quested by  Mr.  St.  George  Bnrke.  The  subject 
has  been  referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 


g00hs 


Harvest  Home  Churcb  Decorations.— 

The  memorial  church  of  Welshampton,  on  the 
harvest-home  thanksgiving  occasion,  when  the 
Rev.  Congreve  Selwyn  and  other  clergymen  con- 
docted  the  services,  was  tastefully  decorated  by 
Mrs.  Selwyn  and  a number  of  other  ladies.  On 
entering  the  church,  the  first  thing  that  arrested 
the  eye  was  the  marble  font,  with  a green  moss 
Maltese  cross  for  the  groundwork,  upon  which 
was  a circle  of  purple  aster  blooms,  throngh  and 
under  which  passed  the  long  Roman  cross,  in 
white  aster  blooms,  forming  the  apex  of  a fin© 
dome  of  flowers  in  the  font  proper.  The  first 
window,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  was 
decorated  with  a miniature  sheaf  of  corn,  on  the 
inside  cill,  upon  a groundwork  of  moss,  inter- 
spersed with  dahlia  blooms,  ferns,  geraniums, 
and  calceolarias.  The  second  and  third  windows 
bore  sheaves  of  corn,  with  the  accompanying 
flowers  and  moss,  and  between  the  two  latter 
was  a bine  silk  banner,  with  a white  cross  in  the 
centre,  studded  with  purple  and  gold  ornaments. 
The  marble  pulpit  was  decorated  at  the  base  and 
centre  with  fuchsias,  asters,  moss,  ferns,  and 
other  choice  flowers.  On  either  side  of  the  sup- 
porting pillars  of  the  chancel  arch  was  a banner, 
with  gold  letters  on  scarlet  ground,  the  one  on 
the  left  being  “ I am  the  true  Vine,”  and  that  on 
the  right  hand  “ I am  the  Bread  of  Life,”  with  a 
sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  centre  of  the  latter,  and  a iijj 
bunch  of  grapes  in  the  former.  But  the  choicest  i 
of  the  decorations  culminated  in  the  chancel,  ,■ 
and  on,  around,  and  above  the  altar,  the  floral  iJ 
decorations  being  profuse.  [! 

MlTestgate-on-Sea.  — This  new  watering-  'jl 
place,  destined, apparently,  to  be  the  St.  Leonard’s  4 
of  Margate,  and  to  which  we  first  drew  public 
attention,  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress.  .1 
Kellie’s  Qazette  (Margate)  says,—”  There  are 
evident  signs  that  VVestgate-on-Sea  is  destined  to 


become, in  a very  few  years, a watering-place  of  no  : 
inconsiderable  size.  We  see  around  indications  : 


FROM  IRELAND. 

Belfast. — While  this  city  has  increased  vastly 
•in  every  direction,  its  style  of  aicbitectnre  has 
also  improved  in  like  proportions.  Donegall- 
place,  which  a few  years  ago  presented  a uniform 
front  of  private  bouses,  devoid  of  any  pretensions 
fo  beauty  or  style,  is  now  almost  completely  occu. 
pied  by  superior  buildings.  Among  the  more  re. 
cent  erections  are  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Young 
& Co.,  which  are  jnst  completed  and  occupied. 
The  front  elevation, — a modification  of  the  Vene- 
tian style  of  architecture,— is  of  cnt-stone  from 
the  Dungannon  quarries,  with  windows  of  plate- 
glass.  The  building  ia  four  stories  high,  finished 
with  a cut-stone  parapet,  terminated  by  large 
carved  nrns.  The  shop-front  presents  a spacious 
recessed  pair  of  mahogany  folding- doors,  with 
panels  of  plate-glass  set  in  between  a pair  of 
columns  of  Newry  granite,  with  carved  capitals, 
the  window  on  each  side  being  of  a plate  of  glass, 
containing  100  superficial  feet,  in  one  piece,  set 
in  mahogany  frame.  The  front  of  the  first  and 
second  wareroom  floors  is  divided  into  five  seg- 


Tue  new  number  of  Fraser  contains  an  article 
“ As  to  the  Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,” 
by  Au  Architect.  Concerning  the  loonograpbic 
Scheme  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  writer  says, — 

“ We  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  committee, 
in  addreesing  themselveB  to  the  general  public  for  aid,  are 
inviting  subacriptiona  for  what  a large  number  of  those 
invited  will  consider  a serious  anachronism.  The  scheme 
of  decoration  is  to  include,  it  seems,  a whole  cycle  of 
Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  miracles;  not  to  speak  of  the 
Six  Days’  Creation,  the  nine  Orders  of  Angels,  Cherubim 
‘ full  of  eyes,’  mediteval  Saints  with  their  appropriate 
symbols,  and  such  other  standard  pieces  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture.  If  the  committee  have  any  idea  of  what  ia 
going  on  in  the  world,  they  ought  to  be  aware  that  the 
majority  of  thinking  persons  among  us  regard  these  things 
as  historically  false  and  totally  irrelevant  to  religion,  and 
even  to  Christianity  in  its  highest  aspect.  If  they  look  on 
the  Cathedral  as  the  property  of  Churchmen  to  do  as  they 
please  with,  that  is  an  intelligible  position  j but  to  adver- 
tise such  a decorative  programme  as  a work  recommending 
itself  to  no  one  class  or  creed’  is  simply  ridiculous.  They 
cannot  reasonably  expect  support  for  snch  a scheme  from 
any  one  outside  the  pale  of  their  own  communion,  nor 
from  many  within  it.  If  the  Committee  wish  the  decora- 
tion of  8t.  Paol's  to  be  taken  op  as  a national  work,  let 
them  leave  illnatrating  what  many  regard  as  mere  fables, 
and  torn  to  the  broader  and  sublimer  moral  attributes  of 
Cbristianity,  the  illustration  of  which,  in  varions  phases 
and  through  various  actions,  might  furnish  subjects  of  the 
highest  order  to  thoughtful  and  origine}  artists.  We  have 
little  hope,  we  admit,  that  this  hint  will  be  acted  upon; 
the  ecclesiastical  amateurs,  we  fear,  are  too  stifif  in  their 
own  views,  the  ecclesiastical  artists  too  nearly  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesns,  to  listen  to  reason  on 
this  topic.  But  if  ever  the  scheme  is  carried  out  which  is 
to  convert  our  only  Eeuaisaance  Cathedral  into  a great 
storehouse  of  ecclesiastical  • properties,'  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  that  in  one  quarter  at  least  a protest  was  raised 
against  the  proposition  to  embody,  in  an  imperishable 
material,  histories  and  theories,  the  actual  truth  and 
moral  relevancy  of  which  are  at  this  very  time  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  widely  questioned." 


gisallitnca. 


The  St.  Gotbard  ILallway,  with  a tunne^ 
about  the  length  of  that  of  tbe  Mont  Cenisi 
wilt,  it  appears,  very  soon  be  commenced.  The 
capital  necessary  for  the  tunnel  is  about 
60,000,000  francs,  and  for  tbe  lines  to  join  the 
Italian  and  Swiss  Railway  about  125,000,000 
francs.  Subsidies  to  the  extent  of  85,000,000 
francs  have  been  voted  by  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  remaining  100,000,000 
francs  will  be  taken  by  a syndicate, — 65,000,000 
francs  in  bonds,  bearing  5 per  cent,  interest, 
and  35,000,000  francs  in  shares.  It  isestimated 
that  at  least  seven  to  eight  years  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  entire  completion  of  the  work. 


that  the  estate  is  managed  by  a master  mind. 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  already  been  spent  l| 
in  providing  a perfect  system  of  drainage  and  on  ■ 
its  magnificent  roads.  On  the  sea-wall  which 
skirts  the  whole  of  the  charming  bay  a beautiful 
promenade  is  constructed  for  the  enjoyment  of  :f4 
the  visitors.  Terraces  of  bouses  have  already  ;j| 
been  erected ; and  we  understand  such  has  been 
the  success  of  Beach  House  (private  hotel)  19: 
daring  this  season,  that  an  hotel,  vieing  with 
some  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  will  shortly 
be  erected.”  The  site  is  the  promontory  between  m 
the  two  bays,  and  a beautiful  situation  it  is. 
The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  has  :l|< 
opened  a station  here,  and  the  arrangements  are  iiu 
such  as  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  ) 
those  whose  avocations  may  require  their  pre- 
senco  in  the  great  metropolis  every  day.  The  '1j 
sea  view  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  level  sands  DC 
admirable  for  sea  bathing.  The  population  is  li  i 
increasing,  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  locality  rif 
have  not  been  forgotten.  Already,  thanks  to  .1 
the  energy  and  consideration  of  the  vicar  of  ;i 
St.  John’s,  it  has  been  determined  to  build  one  of  ;l « 
the  churches  for  which  endowment  has  been  oe 
given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  .41' 
a parsonage-house,  on  the  site  opposite  Dent-de-  :-b 
lion  Gates,  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  West-l«i 
gate-on-Sea. 

Tbe  riux-Motor.— A ” Description  of  an  1 
Improvement  made  by  Ferdinando  Tommasi,  oui,) , 
bis  luvenfcion,  the  Flux-Motor,”  has  been  printed’^ 
at  Boulogne-snr-Mer,  by  Camille  I0  Roy,  51,  3 
Grande-rue.  In  this  pamphlet  the  inventor  saysse 
be  has  ” found  a means  of  giving  to  the  engines^ 
of  the  Flux-Motors  a tension  double  that  whichjii 
would  have  been  communicated  to  them  by  theii*) 
height  of  the  column  of  sea-water  available-^i 
....  When  the  tide  rises,  a part  of  the  com-^^ 
pressed  air  is  changed  into  rarefied  air ; and:‘i- 
when  the  tide  falls,  a part  of  the  rarefied  aini 
becomes  changed  into  compressed  air,  and  this;li 
produces  on  the  working  piston  a pressoro# 
doable  that  which  it  would  have  experienced  by'il 
the  simple  effect  of  tbe  weight  of  a column  of» 
sea-water  whose  height  would  be  equal  to  halid 
the  total  height  of  the  tide  employed.  Hencei* 
follows  the  conviction  that  by  means  of  the  pre^ 
sent  improvement  the  piston  will  always  bo  in  ^ 
position  to  work  as  well  when  tbe  tide  is  rising^ 
as  when  it  is  falling,  under  a pressure  equal  tc(i 
the  weight  represented  by  a column  of  sea-watei^ 
whose  height  is  the  same  as  the  total  height  otn 
tbe  above-mentioned  tide.  And  as  tides  ol  1 
10  metres  high  (above  30  ft.),  which,  with  the 
present  improvement,  represent  tbe  tension  oi't 
one  not  atmosphere,  exist  on  almost  all  shores, 

I Flux-Motors  can  be  utilised  almost  everywhere.’ i' 
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Exeter  Cathedral. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  held  at 
Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Devon  presiding,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Fulford  (hon,  secretary)  read  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  referred  chiefly  to 
"the  work  of  re-arranging  and  re-fitting  the 
choir  of  the  cathedra'.  Since  the  last  meet- 
ing, considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  work  of  reetoration.  The  modern  altar- 
screen,  the  modern  pavements,  and  the  very  late 
and  meagre  stall-work  had  been  removed.  The 
removal  of  the  altar-screen  had  very  much  im- 
proved the  interior  effect  of  the  building.  The 
removal  of  the  modern  pavement  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  old  altar  foot-pace  and  steps, 
and  an  old  tile  pavement ; and  behind  the  stall- 
work,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  a modern 
brick  wall,  pointed,  was  found,  with  a continuous 
oak  bond  set  therein,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  to  the  wall  the  back  of  the  stall- 
work  just  removed.  The  removal  of  the  return 
stalls  brought  to  light  a very  rough  unfinished 
wall  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  solid  wcod  screen. 
The  shafts  of  the  western  pier  north  and  south 
of  the  choir  were  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  were 
finished  like  the  other  piers  in  the  arcade,  and 
they  had  their  bases  quite  as  carefully  wrought 
and  moulded.  But  a wall  of  rough  masonry  was 
worked  without  care  against  and  around  these 
Furbeck  shafts  and  bases.  After  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  old 
high  screen,  to  which  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect, 
had  objected,  and  which  the  dean  and  chapter 
had  decided  not  to  do,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Proposed  Ifew  Wortb  and  South  Railway 
In  Torkshlre. — An  influential  meeting  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  aud  others  interested  in 
promoting  the  proposed  railway  connecting  the 
South  Yorkshire  coal-fields  with  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield, and  Keighley,  and  affording  a more 
direct  means  of  communication  between  those 
towns  and  the  North  and  South,  has  been  held 
in  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  Halifax.  The  mayor 
presided.  Mr,  Hamilton  Fulton,  engineer,  ex- 
plained the  route  of  the  proposed  railway,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  it  would  confer  npon 
the  town  of  Halifax  and  other  places  on  the  pro- 
posed Jine.  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
for  the  town  improved  railway  facilities,  and  of 
having  a line  independent  of  the  two  great  com- 
panies now  proposing  amalgamation.  Finally, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  reqnire- 
monts  of  the  town  of  Halifax  absolutely  needed 
improved  railway  communication  north  and 
south,  and  station  accommodation  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  j and  the  meeting  appointed 
a committee  to  examine  the  scheme  proposed, 
and  report  to  a future  meeting.  The  committee 
includes  the  mayor,  and  Mr.  E.  Crossley,  Colonel 
Akroyd,  M.P.,  and  other  iufluential  gentlemen. 

Extensive  Sewage  Operations. — The  most 
extensive  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  towns’ 
sewage  yet  promulgated  and  in  actnal  progress 
of  development  is,  perhaps,  that  which  is  now 
being  carried  into  practice  by  the  corporation  of 
Blackburn.  During  last  session  this  corporation 
obtained  powers  to  effect  largo  purchases  of 
lands,  or  to  acquire  them  on  lease  ; and  powers 
were  also  secured  to  borrow  between  20,0001. 
and  30,0002.  to  carry  out  irrigation  works,  with 
liberty  to  spread  the  repayment  of  loans  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  lands,  over  a long  term  of 
years.  By  the  Act  of  last  session  the  corpora- 
tion have  power  to  acquire  1,000  acres  of  land 
for  irrigation  purposes.  An  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  between  Sir  Henry  do  Hoghton  and 
the  corporation  with  reference  to  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Park  farms,  which  consist  of  about 
180  acres,  and  possession  has  been  taken  by  the 
corporation.  Upon  these  farms  it  .is  proposed 
to  utilise  part  of  the  sewage,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  valves  and  troughs.  The 
land,  for  the  most  part,  has  a wild,  moor-like 
aspect,  but  the  soil,  being  of  a sandy  natnre, 
is  well  suited  for  receiving  a large  quantity  of 
aewage. 

Slate  Ridges  for  Roofs. — According  to  the 
invention  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Bangor,  the 
slate  ridge  is  constructed  in  three  divisions,  con- 
sisting of  a top  roll  and  two  wings,  which,  when 
united,  form  a solid  ridge  ; the  wings  terminate 
in  flanges,  which  are  placed  together  within  a 
square  slot  ont  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
roll,  and  are  first  secured  by  lateral  screws  or 
rivets,  and  finally  by  lead,  putty,  or  other  suit- 
able adhesive  packing,  the  wings  being  secured 
to  the  ridge-board  by  vertical  screws  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  top  roll. 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Residence  In 
Coburg. — Shortly  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Edinbnrgh  inherited  a large 
mansion  and  grounds  in  Coburg.  At  that  time 
the  mansion-house  was  in  disrepair,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  condition  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  workmen  from  the  town  of 
Gotha  and  neighbourhood  were  engaged  by  the 
duke  to  put  the  place  into  a state  of  complete 
repair.  The  work  went  slowly  on  in  consequence 
of  tho  outbreak  and  continuance  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  operations  were  resnmed  and  carried 
on  with  vigour,  and  it  is  believed  the  duke  will 
reside  in  the  mansion-house  when  he  visits 
Germany.  In  connexion  with  the  alterations 
and  improvements,  the  Dundee  Advertiser  says 
that  the  paperhanging  and  many  of  the  other 
decorations — which  are  on  an  extensive  and 
costly  scale — have  been  executed  by  workmen 
sent  from  London  by  Mr.  J.  M'Lachlan,  St. 
Jamea’s-street,  decorator  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

iffew  Railway  Station  at  Tork.  — An 

extensive  station  is  about  being  built  at  York  by 
the  North-Eastern  Company.  In  length  the 
station  will  be  a quarter  of  mile,  or  1,320  ft., 
and  in  form  it  will  be  a crescent.  The  approaches 
will  have  direct  reference  not  only  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  company,  bub  also  to  that  of  the 
public.  The  works  will  be  carried  out  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Already  the  company  are  proceed- 
ing with  the  erection  of  a new  carriage-shed, 
capable  of  holding  300  carriages  at  one  time, 
and  fully  one-third  of  a mile  in  length.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  build  a large  hotel  in  connexion 
with  the  new  station.  In  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
facing  the  musenm  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ouse, 
will  be  a series  of  terrace  gardens  extending 
down  to  the  river.  The  cost  of  these  works  will 
nob  be  much  less  than  a quarter  of  a million. 
The  Railway  Plant  Company  (Limited),  aud 
Messrs.  Close,  Ayre,  & Nioholsou,  ironfounders, 
have  obtained  fourteen  acres  of  ground  where- 
npon  to  erect  works,  at  which  about  1,000  men 
will  be  employed. 

Discovery  In  Copford  Church,  — The 

church  of  Copford]  is  a speoimen  of  Norman 
work,  with  the  east  end  of  a semicircular  form. 
Workmen,  while  engaged  in  some  much-needed 
repairs  to  the  east  end,  and  in  preparing  for  a 
memorial  stained  window  which  is  to  be 
placed  there,  discovered  beneath  the  whitewash 
evidences  of  colouring.  Under  the  gnidance  of 
the  arohiteota  (Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  of 
London)  and  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  the  whitewash 
has  been  removed,  showing  that  the  whole  of 
the  oast  end  of  the  church  was  formerly  painted. 
An  artist  has  examined  the  paintings,  and  it  is 
understood  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
restore  them.  In  Wright’s  “ History  of  Essex  ” 
we  find  the  following  : — “ In  1690,  as  the  work- 
men were  preparing  the  walla  for  whitewashing, 
it  was  discovered  that  very  good  paintings  of 
the  Crucifixion,  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  lying 
sick  of  a fever,  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  other 
subjeots,  had  been  covered  over  with  whiting.” 

Bending  Metal  Tubes. — In  a machine  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Charles  Holler,  of  Cincinnati, 
U.S.,  the  sheet  metal  pipe  or  tube  is  passed  by  a 
step-by-step  motion  over  a mandril,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  sets  of  clamps  or  jaws  sarrounding 
the  pipe,  and  so  operating  in  combination  with  a 
rocking  disc  or  head  sitnated  inside  the  pipe 
beyond  the  end  of  the  mandril,  that  as  the  pipe 
passes  over  the  end  of  the  mandril  the  one  set 
of  clamps  or  jaws  is  oansed  to  close  down  upon 
the  pipe,  nipping  it  npon  the  end  of  the  man- 
dril, while  the  other  set  of  damps  closes  down 
and  nips  the  pipe  upon  the  rocking  head,  which 
on  then  being  forcibly  brought  together  with  the 
last-named  clamps  and  the  portion  of  the  pipe 
nipped  thereby,  close  np  to  the  end  face  of  the 
mandril  and  the  first-named  damps,  bends 
np  or  crimps  a portion  of  the  circumference  of 
the  pipe  sitnated  between  the  two  sets  of  damps, 
and  thus  by  a sucoession  of  such  crimpings  or 
bendings  at  short  distances  apart,  the  elbow  or  ' 
bend  is  formed  on  the  pipe. 

Proposed  TO'ew  Road  from  Eaton>square 
to  Brompton-road. — A communication  was 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  from  Messrs.  Edwards  & Co.,  requesting 
on  behalf  of  the  Belgravia-road  Company  that 
the  Board  will  re-oonsider  the  application  of  the 
company  for  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
the  formation  of  a new  road  from  Baton-square 
to  the  Brompton-road.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee. 


Embankment  of  tbe  Coast. — It  is  very 
desirable  that  Government  should  without  delay 
proceed  to  protect  the  exposed  portions  of  the 
coast  line,  commencing  a sea-wall  at  Sbeerness, 
round  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  oontinning  the 
embankment  or  sea-wall  to  Ramsgate,  under- 
setting or  nnderpinning  the  chalk  cliffs  with  an 
inclined  brick  facing  to  high-water  mark.  In 
many  portions  grooved  cast-iron  piles  and  facing 
plates  backed  by  a wall  of  concrete  would  be 
found  serviceable.  Ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  inland  drainage,  almost  as  destruc- 
tive in  crumbling  away  the  cliffs  in  winter  as 
the  ocean.  The  reclaimed  land,  as  tbe  whole 
coast  of  England  would  require  more  or  less  this 
mode  of  treatment,  would  be  in  itself  no  unim- 
portant feature. — L.  S. 

Eabour  and  Capital. — In  the  struggle  of 
labour  and  capital  it  strikes  a looker-on  that  tbe 
labourer  is  running  his  best  friend,  his  only 
friend — capital — rather  hard.  The  labour  of  the 
working  man  but  represents  the  body, — physical 
power,— while  capital  represents  the  intellect, — 
mental  power.  Capital  represents  accumula- 
tions of  science  in  applying  them.  Labour  only 
represents  skilfnl  detail  under  the  direction  of 
science.  Which  is  the  higher  ? — the  directing 
head  or  the  directed  hand  ? — the  general  who 
commands  or  the  private  soldier  who  is  clever 
with  his  Martini  P Who  wins  the  battle,  the 
leader  who  combines  or  the  follower  who  fires  off 
his  rifle  P The  best  friend  of  labour  is  capital. 
It  was  but  a foolish  man  who  killed  the  goose 
which  laid  the  golden  eggs. — Alpha, 

Presentation  to  the  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Reading. — Mr.  A.  W.  Parry,  who  has  been 
for  eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  Bradford 
corporation,  and  has  filled  the  post  of  deputy  to 
tbe  borough  surveyor,  has  been  presented  with  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a written  testimonial, 
presented  by  upwards  of  100  sabacribers,  officers, 
and  workmen  of  the  corporation,  on  his  promo- 
tion to  the  office  of  Borongh  Surveyor  of  Read- 
ing. Tbe  presentation  took  place  in  the  com- 
mittee-room at  tho  Corporation  offices.  The 
town  clerk,  who  presided,  said  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  officers  and  workmen  of  the  cor- 
poration to  express  the  regret  they  felt  at  part- 
ing with  him,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

Dwellings  for  the  Xndustrlal  Classes.— 

Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  a member  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Conncil,  has  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  that  the  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  corporation  bo  instructed  forthwith  to 
adopt  measni’es  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Acts,  1864 
and  1867,  with  respect  to  labourers’  dwellings, 
as  directed  by  clauses  of  tbe  said  Acts ; and 
farther,  that  a petition  be  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  permission  to  defray  the  cost  of 
such  buildings  out  of  money  now  in  that  court 
belonging  to  the  corporation. 

Further  Experiments  with  Asphalte 
Paving  In  the  City. — An  opportunity  will 
shortly  be  afforded  to  the  pnblio  of  testing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  asphalte 
paving.  At  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  Moorgatc-street  has  just  been  paved 
with  three  kinds  of  asphalte,  the  Val  de  Travers, 
the  Limmer,  and  Barnett’s,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  by  public  experience  which  is  the 
best  and  most  durable.  The  City  Sewers  Com- 
mission have  just  authorised  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  asphalte  paving,  at  a cost  of  more  than 
6,0002.,  at  Cornhill,  Tbreadneedle-street,  &o. 

The  Commons  Preservation  Move* 
ment. — An  interim  injunction  has  been  ob- 
tained by  tbe  City  authorities  to  restrain  parties 
from  ploughing  on  certain  land  at  Epping 
Forest  until  the  whole  question  has  been  argued, 
and  tbe  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  heard 
upon  it.  The  solicitor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
reports  that  tbe  matter  of  Hampatead-heath 
should,  according  to  the  Act,  be  now  completed  ; 
but  although  he  had  day  by  day  been  in  oom- 
munication  with  the  parties,  they  were  not  yet 
quite  ready.  It  is  important  that  there  should 
be  no  delay. 

Royal  XTatlonal  Opera,  St.  James’s 
Theatre. — We  heartily  wish  well  to  the  endea- 
vour which  is  being  made  hero  to  establish 
English  opera,  and  shall  find  an  opportnnity  to 
say  something  on  the  subject.  The  Rose  of 
Castile  and  the  Bohemian  Girl  have  been  very 
fairly  presented,  but  efforts  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  snccess.  Miss  Rose  Hersee  sang  and 
acted  with  great  success  in  both. 
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Great  Sxploslon  In  Chelsea. — A deatrno- 
tive  exploaiou  of  gaa,  followed  by  other  explo- 
eioDS  aod  fire,  took  place  in  the  premises  of  ao 
oil  and  ooloarman,  8,  Manor-street,  King’a-road, 
•Chelsea,  on  Wednesday.  Whilst  seeking,  rashly 
as  aaual,  for  gas  leakage  with  a light,  the  escaped 
gas  exploded,  and  set  on  fire  some  of  the  paraffine 
and  colza  oil,  turpentine,  varnish,  &o.,  stored  in 
the  cellar.  A quantity  of  gunpowder  exploded, 
blowing  up  the  floors,  sending  beams,  slates,  oil 
cisterns,  &o.,  high  in  the  air,  and  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  windows.  This  explosion 
was  followed  by  a second,  which  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  another  barrel  of  powder  baking 
fire,  and  also  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  pitch. 
Sixteen  persons  were  seriously  injured. 

The  Zietter  Postage. — The  reduction  in  the 
postage  of  letters  has  come  into  operation.  The 
half-ounce  weight  disappears  from  the  postal 
Boales,  and  the  halfpenny  stamp  comes  into  use, 
for  letters  above  an  ounce  weight.  The  lowest 
letter  postage  will  still  be  a penny ; but  the 
penny  stamp  will  cover  all  letters  not  exceeding 
an  ounce;  while  only  an  additional  halfpenny 
stamp  will  be  required  for  every  additional  half- 
ounce  in  weight.  The  other  uses  of  the  half- 
penny stamp  do  not  seem  to  be  affected. 

The  TammaDy  Frauds  at  ZTew  Tork. — 

A New  York  correspondent  of  the  Momivg  Post 
says: — “Last  year  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  merchants  in  the  ‘swamp,’  wished  to 
have  the  street  in  which  he  lived  repaired.  The 
pavement  was  simply  diagraoefal.  All  the  houses 
being  freehold,  their  owners  joined  in  a petition 
to  the  mnnioipality  to  allow  them  to  have  it  done 
at  their  own  expense.  This  was  denied  them, 
unless  they  used  a patent  which  was  under  con- 
tract to  pay  20  per  cent,  out  of  the  profits  to  the 
Court  of  Aldermen.  The  freeholders  declined, 
and  the  street  remains  as  before.” 

Tbe  ZilTerpool  Borough  Eoglneer  aod 
Borough  Surveyor. — Tbocommitieeintcrested 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  these  important 
offices  have  met  and  selected  six  gentlemen  for 
the  office  of  boroogh  surveyor,  and  a similar 
number  for  that  of  borough  surveyor.  For  the 
office  of  borough  engineer  the  choice  will  only 
be  difficult  from  the  extreme  excellence  of  the 
candidates ; but  the  office  of  borongh  surveyor 
is  supposed  to  require  great  local  knowledge,  and 
if  scarcely  any  local  snrveyers  apply  for  the 
appointment,  the  committee  will  be  awkwardly 
placed. 

A District  Post-office  for  Woolwich. — 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  a site  selected 
for  the  erection  of  a district  post-office  for 
Woolwich,  within  the  Royal  Arsenal,  but  having 
no  communication  with  that  establishment,  and 
open  only  upon  the  publio  road.  It  is  intended 
to  be  three  stories  high,  and  to  accommodate 
abont  sixty  sorters  and  clerks,  as  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  office  the  centre  for  all  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  business  of  the  surrounding 
locality  as  far  as  Sydenham,  tho  letters  and 
messages  within  which  district  have  at  present 
all  to  go  through  the  City. 

Wew  Alloy  of  Copper  and  Iron. — Dr. 

Meyer,  of  California,  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
new  alloy,  composed  of  copper  and  iron,  united  in 
certain  proportions,  to  form  a substance  which 
can  be  tempered  to  a hardness  greater  than  that 
of  steel,  and  can  be  easily  wotked.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  for 
such  articles  as  shoes  and  dies  of  stamp-mills, 
for  instance;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  hard- 
ness, will  outlast,  by  a very  considerable  length 
of  time,  those  now  made  of  chilled  cast-iron, 
while  they  can  be  manufactured  just  as  cheaply. 

A Public  Park  for  Zieeds. — The  Eonndhay  j 
Park  estate,  which  is  situated  two  miles  from 
Leeds,  has  just  been  sold  by  auction,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation  of  the  borongh  for  a 
public  park.  Altogether,  the  estate  covers  1,400 
acres,  the  mansion,  park,  and  lakes  comprising 
600  acres,  and  the  price  paid  was  107,0001. 
Another  lot,  which  will  bring  the  entrance  to 
the  park  half  a mile  nearer  the  town,  was  aUo 
bought  by  the  corporation  for  32,0001. 

Tbe  Dublin  Esblbltion  Building  as  a 
Museum. — Sir  Arthur  Gainnees,  the  principal 
if  not  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Exhi- 
bition Palace,  has  resolved  to  convert  it  into  a 
public  “Museum  of  Art,  Industry,  and  Manu- 
factures,” as  closely  as  possible  in  imitation  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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An  Incendiary  at  Half-a-crown  a Fire. 

A blacksmith  has  been  brought  up  at  the  Thames 
police-oourb,  charged  with  wilfully  setting  fire 
to  some  goods  on  St.  George’s  Sofleranoe-wharf, 
Wapping-wall.  Within  a few  months  he  has 
announced  thirty-six  fires  at  different  stations  of 
the  brigade,  and  it  is  coujeobured  that  he  has 
partly  obtained  his  living  by  incendiarism,  as 
the  authorities  allow  a gratuity  of  2s.  6d.,  or  Is. 
to  the  person  who  brings  the  intelligence  of  a 
fire  to  the  nearest  station.  About  100,0001. 
worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed  in  these 
fires! 

A Working  Men’s  Hospital. — The  Baroness 
Burdett  Contes  has  been  invited  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  working  men’s  extension 
wing  of  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  at  Birmingham, 
ft  is  expected  that  she  will  be  present,  and  that 
the  ceremony  will  take  place  about  the  end  of 
this  month.  A sum  of  5,0001.  has  been  raised  in 
three  years  by  the  periodical  contributions  of 
20,000  workmen  in  the  principal  factories  of  the 
town.  It  will  be  the  first  hospital  in  tho  king- 
dom erected  by  the  oontribucions  of  working 
men. 

Survey  and  Main  Drainage  of  Beck- 
mondwike. — At  a meeting  of  the  Heckmond- 
wicke  Local  Board,  held  on  Monday,  the  25th  of 
September,  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  C.E.,  Dewsbury,  was 
unanimonsly  appointed  to  carry  out  a complete 
survey  of  the  district,  10  ft.  to  the  inch,  and  to 
design  a system  of  main  drainage.  Heckmond- 
wike  (West  Riding),  although  a manufacturing 
town  of  9,000  or  10,000  inhabitants,  and  steadily 
increasing  in  importance,  has  been  hitherto  with- 
out any  conneoted  system  of  sewerage. 

Proposed  Fountain  in  Hamilton  .place 
aod  Park-lane. — At  the  last  week’s  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woiksa  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Ayrton,  as  Chief  Commisaioner  of 
Works,  transmitting  a drawing  of  the  fountain 
which  Mrs.  Brown  is  desirous  of  erecting  at  the 
junction  of  namiltou-place  and  Park-lane,  and 
trusiiog  it  will  meet  with  the  Board’s  approval. 
The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Patent  Window  Blinds. — Mr.  J.  Kent, 
the  inventor  of  these  blinds  (patent  dated  7th 
of  Mai'ob,  1871),  attaches  a small  bracket  to 
tho  window-frame,  carrying  a pawl  or  catch  hung 
loosely  therein.  A movable  sliding  rack  passes 
through  the  bracket,  and  is  held  in  any  position 
by  the  pawl.  The  blind  cord  is  passed  round  a 
pulley  at  the  end  of  the  rack.  This  rack -holder 
may  be  used  for  tightening  machine  bauds  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Great  Exhibition  at  Vienna. — The 

erection  of  the  building  for  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Vienna  has  already  commenced, 
and  the  works  are  being  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
in  order  to  get  as  much  done  as  possible  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole 
building  will  be  completed  by  October,  1872,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  consignments  from  distant 
countries  which  are  to  arrive  abont  that  time  for 
the  Exhibition. 


Tbe  ICew  Cattle  Market  at  Woolwich.  > 

Upwards  of  500  workmen  are  engaged  in  con-  i 
verting  her  Majesty’s  Dockyard  at  Deptford  into  ♦ 
a new  cattle-market  for  the  city  of  London,  ; 
according  to  plans  approved  by  the  corporation,  i 
Extensive  ranges  of  buildings  are  being  rapidly  j 
demolished,  and  others  are  being  converted  into  : 
receptacles  for  cattle. 

I 

TEND.  RS  j 

For  premisea,  Qaarry-atreet,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  I 


Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Johnson* £1,033  0 0 

Walker  & Co I,i6'3  10  0 

Crovriher  Jt  Houghton  1,062  0 0 

Olver  1,06J  6 6 

Peters  & Ball  (accepted)  1,059  0 0 


• All  the  contractors  belong  to  the  neighbourhood  with 
this  exoepLioQ. 


For  lodge,  stables,  conservatory,  &c.,  Caterham, 
Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  oxchitect.  Quantities  aupphe^ 
by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow 


Lodge.  St.bles,  &c.  Vo?y!S."  ! 

Smothorst £382  £430  £419  0 *0 

Legg  307  379  335  10  0 

Bridgman,  NuthalJ, 

& Co 301  3/6  371  0 O 

Ward  276  330  363  0 0- 

For  the  Whole, 

Jarrett £1,(30  0 0 


For  the  foandations  to  New  Crane  Wharf,  Shadwell^  1| 
for  Mr.  W.  Rose.  Mr,  C.  F,  Lunch,  architect i 


Browne  & Robinson  £9, -130  0 0 

Ennor  9,370  0 0 

Aird  A Son 8,970  0 0 

Henshaw  & Co 7,437  0 0 

Uill,  Keddeb,  & Waldram*  7,378  0 0 

Brass  6,493  0 0 


• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  warehouse,  St.  Brido'a 
Wharf,  Wapping,  for  Messrs.  Middleton,  Son,  & Ct>. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Dunch.  architect : — 

Asbenden  £8,636  0 0 

Pearson  7,917  0 0 

Macey 7,760  0 0 

Ennor 7,673  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  7,360  0 0 ^ 

Kilby  7,272  0 0 

Henshaw 7,230  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram* 7,U93  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  erection  of  cottage  residence  for  Mr.  G.  U.  Rid.l 
dlestorffer,  at  Burgesa-hill,  Sussex,  Messrs,  GoulCy 
Gibbine,  architects 

Hollands  (accepted)  £660  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Apley,  the  marine  residence  of  MrJ. 
N.  Clayton.  Mr.  T.  Dashwood,  architect 

Laogdon £6,000  0 0 

Sibley  4,'295  0 0 

Colenutt 3,»92  0 0 

Barton  (accepted)  3,760  0 0 


For  additions  to  147,  Holborn,  for  Mr.  Louis  P: 
Casella.  Mr,  J.  Schofield,  architect  : — 


A.  B. 

Tilley  £G25  £167  0 0 

Simpson  610  157  0 0 

King  A Son 699  ......  161  0 (4 

Baugh  651  185  10  0 


Patman  A Fotheringbam  622  156  0 0 

For  the  Whole. 


TJatlonal  Portrait  Gallery. — Tbe  collection 
has  been  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Scharf  with  evident 
advantage.  A portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
amongst  the  recent  acquisitions.  It  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that  the  gallery  (at  Sonlh 
Kensington)  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Satnrdays,  from  ten  to  six  o’clock 
in  summer,  and  from  ten  to  four  in  winter. 
Admission  free. 

Society  of  Engineers. — On  Monday  evening 
tbe  first  meeting  of  tbe  present  session  was  held 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  when  Mr.  Perry 
F.  Nuraey  read  a paper  “On  the  Recent  Im- 
! provements  in  Explosive  Compounds.”  The 
discussion  was  long  and  ample,  much  interest 
being  manifested  in  the  subject. 

Bursting  of  a Sewer  In  Hackney. — On 

Monday  night  a sewer  burst  in  Mare-street, 
Hackney,  and  several  cellars  were  inundated.  It 
is  stated  that  many  suffered  in  health  from  the 
sickening  odours  which  were  thus  spread 
through  their  dwellings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tbe  cause  of  this  accident  will  be  thoroughly 
inquired  into. 

Fine  Arts  In  University  College. — The 

inaugural  lecture  of  tbe  newly-established  de- 
partment of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  University 
Collfgo  has  been  delivered  before  a crowded 
audience,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  the 
Slade  Professor. 


Lougmire  A Burge  £667 


For  ofiditiona  to  house  and  premises,  No.  24,  FinsbmyL 
place,  for  Messrs.  Dashwood,  Brotiiera.  Mr.  R.  WalkaR 
architect 

Keeps  £1,689  0 0 

Pettigrew  A Moys  1,197  0 0 

King  A Son 1,193  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 1,150  0 0 

Sewell  A Sou 1,082  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  l,i.81  0 0 

KUby  1,035  0 0 


For  a factory,  City-road,  London,  Mr.  H.  Ford,  srAi 
teet • 

Meyers  A Sou  £4,593  0 0 

Giunmon  A Son 4,398  0 0 

Nightingale  4,397  0 0 

Stimpson  4,390  0 0 

Mortar..... -1,360  0 O 

Conder 4,297  0 O 

Browue  A RobinBon  4,253  0 0 

Williams  A Son 4,250  0 0 

Sabey  A Son 4,230  0 0 

Brass  4,193  0 0 

Perry  A Co 4,185  0 0 

Blease 4,173  0 0 

Scriviner  A White  4,125  0 O 

Henshaw 4,125  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  4,077  0 O 

Kilby  3,984  0 0 


For  rebuilding  stores,  show-rooms,  Ac  , for  Mr.  Saubj 
at  the  back  of  the  Walls,  Southampton,  Mr.  W.  Colei, 
architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Marlin  A Sons £398  0 0 

Stevens  303  0 0 ' 

Gambling  3bS  0 0 ; 

Crook 369  0 0 j 
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TO  COEEBSPONDENTS.  T^ANTED,  NAME  and  ADDEBSS  of 

» T P*teiitae  of  EtDOB  TILE  MACHIIfR.  with  Pag  Mill  sod 


M.  P.  — B.  — B.  W.  — T P.  B.  — Mr.  B*.  A.  — D.  W.  9.— T.  A.  8.— 
J.  W.-J.C.  A.-W.AU.-D.  A.-0.  0.  H.-A.  E.  W.-W.  L.  ((joe* 
tion  should  bo  determined  on  the  ipot,  with  reference  to  other- 
•mettcre)  — J.  R.  (below  our  markj.— J.  8.  H. — Q.  H.— J.  W.— G.  II- 

!-Q.  P.  K.-W.  :P.-J.  W.  N.-H.  B.  e.-J.  B.-A.  B.-A.,  Bradford- 
We  ere  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  glTlag 
•ddiesBoe. 

i All  Btatementa  of  facte.  Hate  of  Tenden,  &c.,  most  be  accompanied 
I by  the  came  and  oddreta  of  the  sender,  not  neceaaailly  for 

I pobUcetloQ. 

i NotK.— The  reiponalblllty  of  algced  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
I pobllc  meetlnga,  leete  of  oonrae  with  the  antUore. 


NOTICE  TO  BUBSCBIBEES. 
Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THSEE  O’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

®“  NOTICE, — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  SuhscripUons,  ^e.,  should  be 
CKWressed  to  "The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’’ 
No.  1,  rorft-sireef.  Covent  Qa/rden.  All  other 
Oommumcations  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher, ” 

The  Publisher  ccwinot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
UONIALS  at  the  0£ice  in  reply  to  Ad/vertisc' 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONXT  should  be  sent. 


Batb  and  Otber  Sulldlng:  Stones  of 
Best  quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merohants. 
Liflt  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fernished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adtt.] 


Asbton  &.  Green,  Slate  and  Blab  Aler- 
ictaants  and  Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
iMerchanta,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
iats  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
l&IANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &o. 
[Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
Ithe  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
jSLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
IRED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
iwith  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
iShow-rootns,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
jAxe,  London,  E.C. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUEACTUREES  OP 

lOIPEOVED  HOT  - WATEE 
APPAEATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
iPrivate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

;476,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  London,  W.C, 
WORKS  FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

Publiehers  of  a Pamphlet  on  " Hot-Water  Heating." 


3ERFE0TI0N  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 


BDILDBRS  aDd  Othera  dailriDg  a really  good  ajatem 
ijhava  a aet  of  MODELS  for  BCILDEBS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  la  •'  The  Builder  " 
which  baa  been  adopted  by  many  large  firma.  AI>o 


ENTRY. 

:No.  1.18C. r-—  -J  —--J  —6'’  «.|>U  a 

iModlHed  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  aultable  for  small  buUderi.— 
lAddrese,  E.  A.  i,  St.  Qeorge’e-road,  Bt-gent’o  Park,  Loudon, 


"VEWSPAPER  COPYRIGHT.  — TO  BE 

lX>  SOLD,  the  COl'YBIGHT  of  an  BNQI.VBEBING  and  BUILD- 

I ll5(Q  JoUBhiAl*  Tarma moderate.— Addresa,  PBEdd,  ar.NewKeut- 

9 road,  “ ^ 


ffiISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HEW  NOVEL  by  the 

A.  Anttor  of  •'  Lady  Andley'a  Secret. "is.  In  S TOia.  at  all  Librorlea. 

THE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 


■ tile  machine,  with  Pag  Mill  and 

Die  conneotwl,  to  dellwTilei,  io,  y-rtlnally.  Name  aupooeed  to  be 
STANDING,  of  London-  The  Adrertieer  will  feel  obliged  to  any  one 
the  above  Information.— Apply  to  HOLLINGSWORTH  4 
ATKINSON.  PrintetB,2t,  Bncklogbam-etreet. 


TO  engineers,  surveyors.  BUILDERS  Ac 

IQTANNAH’S  TABLES  of  ANGLE  and 

' IO  TEE  IRON  give  the  Weight  In  PunnJe  per  Lineal  Foot  or 
1 every  Section  required  for  Boofe.  GIrdere,  Boileie,  Ac.  and  will  be 
g.donnd  invaluable  to  any  one  engaged  in  Eetlmatiug  for  Wronght- 
f iron  Work  generally.  Prior  9<. 

Publleherr,  VIRTUE  A CO.  J8.  Ivy-lane,'  London. 


Jiut  puMUhed,  email  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A HANDY  - BOOK  on  the  ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL  DILAPIDAllONS  ACT.  187r.  'With  Remarks  on 
the  Qualitlc  ;lion  and  Practice  of  Diocesan  Suevayors. 

By  EDWARD  Q.  BRUTON, 

}H Architect,  Bt.  Ulchael'a-ubambers,  Oxford;  Fel'ow  of  the  Royal 
t'  Inetitule  of  British  Architects ; and  Surveyor  to  the  D an  and 
fii  Chai-Ur  of  Christ  ebuteb.  and  aU  Souls’  College  la  Oxfordi 
B.l'VlNGXONil,  Lundou,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 


d On  October  3lb,  in  1 voL  8vo.  with  13  Platee,  price  10a  8J. 

TUODEL  HOUSES. 

. XTi  By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Aaaoc.  E.LBA. 

■ Being  a Review  of  the  Defects  of  existing  Houses,  and  containing 
■'(««gjiteied  Utulgns  by  the  Author  for  Model  Houses  from  which 
Buildings  have  been  erected;  together  with  Registered  Plana  for 
' Che  Adaytfttiou  ol  existing  DwaUIng-housea  for  LatUug  In  Flats 
I London ; LONOMiVNS,  GREEN.  A CO.  Faternoster-iow. 


A VALUABLE  PATENT  is  offered  FOE 

Xi  BALE,  which  would  produce  a very  handsome  return  on 
capital,  os  evidenced  on  Us  introduction  In  America,  lultabla  for 
large  builder,  capitalist,  or  englneer.-Apply  to  THOMAS  T.  BELL, 
20,  Cowper-road.  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N,  ] 

IV^R.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingham 

ItX  street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Mcesr*.  Myers  ant 
Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  RBMOVfD  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  evary  kind  of 
aesUtance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  Urma.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

^0  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

J-  FOR  DISPOSAL,  a well-established  and  bona  fl  le  PRACTICE, 
In  a large  and  fashionable  Watering  Piaoa  on  the  Smth  Ooatt.  A 
good  cpportunlty  fbc  any  one  oommenclug  bnetness.  — Address, 
giving  real  name  and  address,  to  GOTHIC,  Post.offiae,  Hostings, 

PARTNERSHIP.  — An  ARCHITECT  is 

J.  desirous  of  negotiating  for  a SHARE  In  an  eitahllahed 

PBAOTICK.- -Adrtrass,  X,  core  of  Clement  Dowling,  e«q.  15,  Duks- 
street,  Adelphl,  W.C. 

rpO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and 

_1_  L.AND  and  ESTATE  AGENTS.  Londo-i  or  country  (conntry 
preferred).- JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIP  'WANTED  by  a Gentleman, 
aged  31.  Hu  been  seven  yean  In  the  architectural  and  surveying 
profession,  having  served  artlolet  He  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
moderate  prenolum  for  a Shore  In  a substautial  Bniinsa,  inbj-ct  te 
■atisfactory  InvesHgatlon.  Good  references  given  and  required. — 
Address,  stating  full  partlcnlsrs,  with  amount  of  premium  reiulred, 
to  K.  T.  B.  Post-office,  Ewell,  Surrey. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A PUPIL  iB  required  to  LEARN  DESIGN 

Zl.  and  DKCORATION  as  apolied  to  MANUFACTURE.— Apply 
to  B.  J.  TALBERT,  11,  Argyll-street,  W. 

pUPIL.  — An  AEOHITEOr  and  SUE- 

J_  VBTOR  having  a considerable  proclloo,  both  eccleslastioal  and 
civil,  and  holding  public  appolntmenu  in  Loudon,  boa  a VACANCY 
for  a well-educated  YOUTH  asati  OUT  DOOR  PUPIL.  Premium, 
200Z.— Address,  N.  B.  A.  care  of  Mr.  Morratt,  Optician,  83,  King 
Wllliam-streei.,  London,  E.O. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  is 

JrV  willing  to  RECEIVE  a well-eduoated  YOUtli  into  his 
OFFICE,  for  two  or  three  years,  where  he  would  be  able  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  No  salary  would  be  given. — Address, 
F.  R.  LB.  A.  care  of  A.  H.  Fenton,  es  j.  63.  Augell-roal,  BrUton. 

\\rANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  up 

¥¥  In  Lettering  and  Flgnrlng  and  General  Slip  Drawing.— 
Adilrsea,  R.  A.  F.  39,  Flnsburj-clrcns,  E.O. 

■UTANTED,  a good  ACCOUNTANT 

¥ ¥ CLERK,  well  acaustomel  to  double  entry  and  prime-cost 
accounts.— Address,  with  teferenoes,  taUry.  ie.]ntred,  4e.  to  J B.  G. 
No  12.  Cambridge-terroce,  Bimabury.  N. 

AY/" ANTED,  a good  JOINER.  One  used  to 

¥ ¥ Mediaeval  Furniture.  None  hot  good,  qnlekwcrkmen  need 
apply.— Address,  by  letter  only,  to  J.  W.  12,  Malden-lsae,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a strong  YOUTH,  as  OUT- 

¥ V DOOR  APPRENTICE,  or  as  IMPROVER,  to  the  Plnmblnz 
Ac— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  J.  R.  JACKSuN,  Plumber  and  Hut-walor 
Fitter, 203.  Kbury-street.  Pltnlloo. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ARTISTIL 

■WANTED,  a first-rate  ARCHITECTURAL 

¥ Y DRAUGHTSMAN,  coispetant  to  execute  finished  drewlniZB 

frem  rough  sketches  In  an  artistic  manner.- Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  term?,  to  A.  R Mr.  Scrlpps,  Newsagent.  13,  South  Moltuu- 
Btreet,  W. 

\\r  ANTED,  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  CLERK.  Well  up  In  eelJmatlng,  eqaarltg  dimensions,  prime 
cost  books,  and  the  genrrd  duties  of  a manufacturer's  office. — 
Address,  with  full  particulars  of  age.  experience,  and  salary  req  aired, 
■0  C.  28  and  26.  Soathampton-etrect,  Strand.  W 0. 

ANTED,  immediately,  by  a London  firm, 

VV  a thoroughly  competout  GENERAL  FORBM.AN.  None 
other*  need  apply.- Address  iby  letter  only),  with  full  particulars, 
as  to  age,  wages  required,  and  refereuees,  to  J.  W.  " Sunnyilde." 
Manor-road,  Staiuford-hill,  N. 

TO  PLUMBER?. 

■\^ ANTED,  for  a permanency,  a good 

VV  PLUMBER.  One  who  would  be  wililog  to  do  palirting  or 
flsxlog  when  required.  None  need  app'y  whose  character  will  not 
Oear  investigation.— State  wages,  4c.  to  W.  E.  STURT,  P. umber, 
Gnlldfurd. 

ARUatTECT‘3  ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

"YY/'ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  out  of  London, 

V V for  a few  months  or  longer,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT, 
elsver  in  design,  a good  colonrist  and  draughrsmtn,  and  oooversaut 
with  the  routine  of  an  Aicbitect’s  Office.— Applicants  wilt  please 
state  age.  last  situation,  aud  salary  required,  by  letter,  addres-ed 
No.  935.  Office  of  ” The  Builde<.*' 

Y]\7 ANTED,  in  a Builder  and  Contractor’s 

VV  Office,  a thoroughly  competent  and  p-actlcal  CLERK.  Must 
le  well  up  In  the  prepariiiin  of  planA  taking  out  quantities, 
measuring  all  kinds  of  work,  making  op  exiras  aud  oinlostonr. 
FInt-clau  tefareuoss  required.— Address,  s'atiog  age  and  salary 
required,  and  where  Ust  engaged,  to  583.  Office  of  " The  Builder," 

T ANCASHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  RA^L- 

JLJ  WAY.— The  Diwotor*  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICA- 
TIONS from  properly  qualified  persona  fet  the  APPOINTJLENT  of 
ARCHITECT  to  the  Company,  'the  gentlemau  appolatsd  will  be 
'equiied  to  giva  the  whule  of  hit  time  to  the  duties  of  the  .>ffi>a,  and 
IO  act  under  the  Company's  Boglneer.  Applications,  addreesed  to 
he  Directors,  and  etatlog  the  salaiy  expecied,  to  bx  sent  to  the 
Secretary  not  l&ter  than  TEN  o'clock  on  the  MORNING  of  TUES- 
DAY, the  17lh  OCTOBER  instant,  and  to  be  endorsed,  " Applica- 
tion for  Appointment  of  ArohitecU"  WM.  8.  LAWN,  Secretary. 

Manchester,  October  2.  1871. 

T\7 ANTED,  immediately,  a good  WORK' 

f ¥ ING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  an-lJOINERS,  for  a new 


leferenoes  re.-jnlred. 


ANTED,  immediately,  an  active,  prao- 

¥ T t'eal  MAN,  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a JOB,  which  may  myive 
of  somedu-atlon.  to  CONSTRUCT  CULVERTS  and  LEVEL  LAND 
for  an  IRRIGATION  FARM.  One  experienced  in  the  latter  work 
would  have  the  preference.  He  will  be  reinlred  ti  bo  always  on  the 
works,  to  take  acconnt  of  the  time  and  materhkU,  to  set  out  the 
levels,  Ac.  and  generally  to  take  a hand  in  what  has  to  he  dons. 
Address,  sUtlog  age,  terms,  and  referenass,  to  Mr.  J.  E.  PXDCOCK, 
Bnrvayor,  Oulldhall,  Northampton. 


QHEFFIRLD  UNITED  GAS  LIGHT 

COMPANV.— WANTED,  by  the  above  Compay,  on  eiperienoed 
and  steady  RESIDENT  FOREMAN,  to  take  ebaree  of  one  of  the 
Company's  One  Stations.  He  must  understand  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas.— Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman,  giving  references  and  stating  age  and  salary  roaulrod. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  STTEVETORi 

WANTED,  by  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Salary  If.  per  week.— Address.  A.Z. 
care  of  Houaekeeper,  10,  Ba'lnghall-atreet,  E.C. 


TO  ESTIMATING  CLERKS. 


ANTED,  by  a Builder,  near  Kennington 

¥ V Oval,  EVENING  ASSIST ANCE  from  an  eiperienoed  E3TI- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAOTORH 

T^ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Man,  a RE- 

¥¥'  FJSGAGBMENT  os  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  No 
objection  fo  piecework.  Flrat-class  .references.— Address,  J.  W.  25, 
Lutou-itreel,  Bdgware-road,  W. 


TO  ARCaiTHCia. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

¥ ¥ really  good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Well  vorse-l  In  construction 


ru  ABUHtTECrs. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION.  Sir  years’ 

¥¥  experience.  Speclmaes  and  reforencei.  Sonth  preferred.— 


Address,  E.  P.  Poat-offlee,  Erith,  Kent. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GAR- 

* V PENTBR  and  JO  INEB.  Town  or  conatTv.  tlx  vean* 


doulan-road,  Isliuglon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK. 

T ¥ Used  to  finintities,  4c.  Can  trace  and  copy  drawings. 
Salary  moderate.  Aged  S5.  — Address,  J.  A.  W.  Dejcou's  News- 
rooms, Leadeuhall-street.E  C. 


WAN' 

¥¥  For 


TED,  a SITUATION,  as  YARD 

. . FOREMAN  and  STORE  or  TIME  KEEPER.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Experienced  In  house  work,  thoroughly  acqudnted  with 
Tlption  of  bullder’e  plant  and  materials,  converting 
* accustomed  to  keep  the  yard  baaki.— AdJroai,  T.  SL  H. 


TO  HOUSE  AGENTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OWNERS  OF 
PROPERTY. 

WANTED,  aCONSTANCY,  as 

PAINTEF,  GLAZIER,  and  plain  PAPERHANGBR. 
Aged  31  Married.  An  abatalnec.— Address,  J.  K.  4U5.  Keuningtgn- 
lood,  S.B. 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (a  Plumber ), 

¥ ¥ a SITUATION.  No  objecblen  to  fill  up  time  In  other 


branchei.— Address,  Q.  B. 


t.  BUckfriars,  S.B. 


TO  BDILDBRS  AND  OTHERS. 


“V^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

¥¥  TlON  as  CARPB.STER  and  JOINER.  His  been  at  th 
— , 23.— Addren,  A.  B.  13.  New 


Wr anted,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  31, 

¥ V who  has  been  seven  years  WORKING  FOEB.M  tN  ot  CiE- 
FENTBRS  and  JOINERS,  a SITUATION  ae  above,  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.  Good  referanoes, — Address,  A.  Y'.  17,  Talhot-grove, 
Laucaiter-road,  Nuttlng-hllL 


TO  HOTEL  PROPRIETORS.  HOUSE  AGENTS,  BUILDERS.  4a. 

ANTED,  by  an  energetic,  steady  Young 

v ¥ Matr,  aged  28  (Msrrlerl).  a permanent  SITUATION,  as  go  jd 


IR  W.  G.  ARMSTRONG  & CO.  are 


of  15.  7f.  for  hoya  of  18.  aud  7*.  64.  for  boys  of  17.  TBs  wages  .. 
advance  yearly  at  different  raiee,  according  to  age  aud  term  of 
service,  reaching  12s.  pec  week  lii  the  lot  ye«i  for  live  and  six  years 
appreuticea,  aud  lie.  pec  week  Ihr  four  yea’s’  apprent’oie.  There 
will  be  au  upper  class  for  hoys  ot  supsHor  merit,  reaching  ta  ISe. 
per  wiek  for  the  tost  year.  Prom  this  upper  class  boys  wUl  gene- 
rally be  selected  for  the  Drawing  Office,  ae  vacancies  occur.  Boys 
dealring  to  Improve  themselves  will  havo  the  advantage  of  evening 
clavees  In  drawing,  mathematics,  and  other  neeful  sulijecta.  as  soon 
as  Ihseo  clsssee  can  be  re-esUbllsbed  Relersuces  as  to  character, 
edncatlou,  aud  age  required.  Further  particulars  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Office. 

Elswick  Works,  Newcostle-on-Tyue. 


piics.  South  L 


WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT’S 

ABSISTANT,  of  several  years'  experience— a B>lirul  designer 
and  detail  and  x>erap-clive  dranglitsmin.— an  ENGAGEMENT.  The 
highest  references. -Address,  A 321,  Lu^wood-rosd,  RJgbsitoo, 
BUmingbam, 


WANTED,  by  a married  Man,  a Per- 
manent SITUATION  as  JOINBB.  Accustomed  to 
uodertaklng  blind  work,  aid  eeneral  jobbing.  No  objection  to 
work  a small  circular  saw.  Four<eau  years’ experience.— Addresst 
A.  F.  3,  U.vwley-villas,  H.vw  ley-coad  West,  Chalk  Farm  London. 


TO  ARCHITEOrS,  4c. 


\Yr anted,  by  a Young  Gentleman  (aged 

¥ V 22).  a arrUATION  as  au  AECBITECT'd  ASSISTANT,  or  as 
fLERKof  WORKS.  Capital  dranghtsman.  Good  references,  and 
being  anxious  for  a RF-£^QAGEUBNT,  Salary  moderate.  .Country 
not  objected  to.— Addre-s,  prepaid,  O.  H.  -It,  Lupni-str  at.  S.W. 


TO  JOBBING  MA0IRR.S  AND  OTHERS. 

■WANTED,  by  a CARPENTER  and 

T¥  UPHO' STHREB,  who  Is  a goo.1  Painter  and  P..perha-igar, 
a RK-BNOAGEMANT  OB  GENERAL  JOBBING  HAND.  Can  take 
repairs  la  the  following  branches  Bricklaying,  Masonry,  Zme- 
worklng.  Plumbing,  and  Bell-hanglug.— Address,  A.  S.  119,  Motl- 
boiongh-rood,  CheleeA 


WANTED,  PERMANENT  EMPLOY- 

TT  MENP,  by  a good  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  in  a 
BUILDER’S  or  otherwise.  Is  well  up  In  beech,  and  also  lu  fixing, 
and  thoroughly  understands  measuring,  uklug  out  quantities, 
and  the  general  work  of  the  Office.  Good  recommendation.  8a  ary, 
30a  per  week.— Address,  W.  T.  81.  Eadnor-streeb.  Chelsea,  a.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  DKAUGHTSMAN, 

VV  a RE-aNGACBMENT.  Can  abstxnctquautiti-s  4r.  Silaiy 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBBRS  AND  BUILDERS.  

WANTED,  by  a good  THKEB-EEANOH 

HAND  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  do  plain  zlucwork 
and  gaafitting-  Oooo  reference.— Address,  B.  H.  20,  Church-iood, 
Alblon-ro^  Hammersmitb. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  AECBITBCT8  AND  BUEVEtORS. 

■XirANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMBNT,  by 

VV  » compeUnt  ASSISTANT, -AiJOieas.  8.  B,  T.  1,  TTppet 

Bond-itrett,  Weymonth.  


‘l^r ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 
W absistan: 


T T ASSISTANT.  Tborotighlv  DrscUUl  ‘od  D«t»U, 

apeciflcatioD0,  per«pecllT3,  Ac,  Highest  reretencea.— AiiawM,  a.,  i. 

No.  64,  Warremtreet,  Fitaroy-squ^re,  W. 


TO  ARCHTTECTB.  BHILDERS.  to. 

ITrANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tern- 
VV  ptrary  cr’oth.rw.ae,  by  » 

QUANTITT  aURVEYOB.  Twflntytwo  ye»r»  J*  „ 

^ra’  Kference  to  Iwt  employer.-Addres.,  B.  E.  303.  Gray  .-Inn 


HT'ANTED  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BDILDBR'B  CLERK  or  FOREMAN,  or  take  Aoy  placs  of 
__  . v,.„n.T  Mill-  ABad  2i  Had  twelve  year. 


g‘a,r,sa",.i\isgw" 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BDRVEYORS. 


"1X7 ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  BOod  DRAUGHTSMAN.  In  town  or  elrewhere.  Can  pre. 

' ' . ...  ...I  -I ..I...  nf  1 . n.<  ITlH 


pire'  bot'hVoikiug  and  detaU  dAwlng.,  make  survey,  of  land  and 
old  premises,  aa.lat  in  taking  off  .iiuantltlw,  4c.— Addreaa, 

Office  of  “The  Builder.'* 


TO  CONIRACTOR3  AND  BUILDERS. 

Ttr ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a Man  of  great  experience,  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  TOWN 
DRAINAGB,  WAIEB,  HARBOUR,  PIER,  BRILOES,  or  other 
heavy  works  at  home  or  abroad.— Address.  8.  42,  Henrystrtet,  Peu  - 
tenvUle.  


■\X7  ANTED, 

W Architect's, 


an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  an 


h fair 


geometrical  and  perapeetlve  draughtsman,  good  ijaantity  and  land 
sorveyor,  and  specification  writer.  Well  up  in  construction  and 
detail  Has  superintended  the  eteclloo  •*' 

bulldlnga.  Ages  88.  Good  - ' 

No.  682,  Office  of  **  The  Build 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTBACfORS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

Y V FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  would  Take  Stonework.  1 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS  vt, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"V\7ANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT, 

VV  OENEBALFORENfAN  of  a JOB.  Carpenter  by  trade.  ' 


!.  Carpenter  by  t 
np  in  all  branches,  measuring,  and  setting  out.— Address, 
Palmerston-road,  Seven  Sisters'-road,  Holloway, 


WANTED, 

VV  JOB  FOREM. 


. . . .R  FOREMAN  or  CLEHK  of  WORKS.  Has  bei 

nlmportant  works  for  the  past  eighteen  years.— Address,  D.  D.  3. 
Camden-vlUas,  Lelcester-road,  New  Barnet. 


wanted, 

V V a practical 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


1 BUILDER’S  FOREMAN. 

naive  alteration..  Has  had  long  experience  both  as  iho 
and  outdoor  foremsn.  First-class  referencra  Cjontry  noi  ohjeete 
to. — Address,  0.  F.  Mr,  Besgrave,  46.  Rochester-row,  Weetminater. 


WANTED, 

VV  a.  FOREMAN 


,1.  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  or 
t of  a BusIneM.  Foot  years  in  last 
and  persevering  . .. 


^ ^ , and  undl 

references.— Addres.,  R.  R Pos'-office,  Fleet-. treet,  B.O  • 


'IXT'ANTED, 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  c 


, , ...  , r Foreman,  to  Take  Charg 

Work.,  by  an  experienced  Man.  Country  not  oyected  to.  J ' 
by  trade.  Good  references  from  last  employers.— Address,  T 
care  of  Housekeeper,  16,  Fish-etrest-hiU,  B,C. 


WANTED, 

VV  OENERALA 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVBYORB. 


OENERALAB8I8TANT.  Accn.tomed  to  pro  pap 
from  roogh  ekctchei.  Has  bad  tome  experience  in  me 
works,  and  snrvevlng  dilapidation.,  to.  Good  references. 
F.  H.  Po.t-office,  10,  lionsou’e-place.  Harrow-road,  W. 


"IXTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V V elderly  Man,  as  practical  BUILDER'S  CLERK  and  AB3IB- 


elderly  Man,  as  practical  B 

TANT.  Used  to  every  braoch  of  tbe  trade.  Well  up  in  i 
eettmatlng.  and  prime  cost  Salary  moderately  low.- 
O.  W.  63,  Maivero-road,  DaUton. 


■1X7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  competent  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Well  op  in 


the  routine  of  tbe  office,  preparation  of  plaos,  t-ikiog  i 
ties,  measuring  all  kinds  of  work,  estimating,  to. 
acquainted  with  tbe  trade.  Flnt-claas  leferencea— A 
Office  of  “ Tbe  Builder.’’ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  by  a tborongh 
tical  Man.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Has  had  tbe 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  SHOP  FO  REMAN  of  JOINERS.  Thoronghly  coropett 


_ a;norober  of 
pnrhing  and  peraev«rla.. 
tomed  to  tbe  preparation  ol  plan., 
and  willing  to  fill  up  his  time  at 
" The  Builder.” 


Can  give  first-class  t 


• by  .trade.  Acci 


ANTED,  a RE-] 

V V thoroughly  competent  B 


Walthamstow,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  UNDERTAKERS. 


FOREMAN  In  the  above  iraJea  UnderstaniU  i 
measTiriug  up,  quantities,  drawings,  to.;  csu  finish  cjfl 
chase  platea  Town  or  country.  Good  references,  sod  se 
required.  Aged  30.— Address,  E.  B.  Post-office,  305,  Ms 
Hackney. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a 

SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Can  make  himself  nsffal  at 


TtlANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first-  A 

VV  class  QBAINER  and  MARBLER.  Plecework.-Addresi,  .TX 
A.  G.  37.  WlUee-road,  Kentleh-tosm,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  Xddre 

XX7ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  as 

VV  ‘ PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  aud  GLAZIER.  Willing  to  make 
himself  generally  usefuL— Address,  8.  H.  96.  Borough-road,  South  ^ 

AAIANTBD,  employment,  as  ““>■ 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Bricklayer  by  trade.  Well  up  in 
all  branches.  Twenty-five  years'  experleoce.  Eighteen  yeare  with 
last  emplnyera.  Town  or  country.  First-class  references.— Address,  * 

L.  G.  15.  Whswell-road.  Shadwell-road,  Holloway.  2\. 

AA7 anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE-BN- 

VV  OAGEMENTasGENERAL  FOREM  AN,  or  Charge  of  a Job.  ,tree 
Can  superintend  all  branches  In  the  buildi-g  trade.  Good  refer- 
ences. Aged  36.— Address,  Z.  15.  Joha's-terrsce,  Back-road,  Kings-  a 

land,  N.  f\ 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS.  eoce 

XX7  ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  PRIME-COST  CLERK.  CASHIER,  or 

BOOK-KEEPHR.  Well  up  In  builders' accouoU.  and  has  a practical 

knowledge  of  the  trade.  Nine  years’  reference  from  last  employer.  \ 

Address,  ALPHA,  9,  Benthsm-rdad,  Cassland-io  id.  South  Hackney.  2\ 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  4c.  ferret 

XIT" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  20,  a 

VV  SITUATION  la  the  Office  of  ab  ve.  Can  trace  and  copy 

drawings.  Fair  knowledge  of  quantities.  Salary  moderate.— J.  A,  \ 

63,  Martarrt-street.  Cavaudlsh-squara,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECT  J. 

XX7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  30,  a . 

VV  SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Has  bad  coosIderablB  /\ 

experience.  At  present  engsged  iu  the  reslora’lon  of  a church,  A-.1 

North  of  ErKland.  Undeinanle  references.— Address,  J.  M.  49, Moor-  ever 

gaU-street,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTI,  BURV6VOR3,  to. 

\X7ANrED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  well  — 

VV  versed  in  building,  and  a good  Draughtsman. an  ENOAOE- 

MENT,  either  in  an  Office  or  on  the  Works.— Address,  A.  191,  / ^ 

ClsrendoE-road.  1 ~l 

TO  ROAD  OO'ITRAOTORS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  VESTRIES. 

XXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

VV  Mason  aud  P»vlor  by  trade,  a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN 
or  WORKING  FOREMAN.  WeU  up  In  the  Uking  of  dimensions 
and  measurement  of  all  material",  and  writes  welt,  ^rat-rate 
references  from  past  and  present  emplojere.  —Address,  J.  O.  B.  44. 

Hastinge-slrBec,  Bnrtou-ereeoeut. 

TO  ARCHITECT3  AND  OTHERS. 

VXT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSISTANT, 

VV  an  immedite  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  preptre  aud  finish 
drawings  from  rough  sketches,  Italian  elyle,  and  make  out  deialie 

Has  lomo  knowledge  of  Gothic,  aud  c^a  make  perspective  draw- 
Ings.  Salary  mod-rate.— Address,  J.  M.  C.  3,  Ironinouger-streei,  f 

Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

tUfANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  as  SECOND  or  ASSISTANT  CLERK  in  a on 

BUILDER’S  OFFICE  in  Loudon.  Has  bad  five  years’ experience  

In  tbe  BuildlDg  trade,  both  at  the  beach  and  the  works,  and  f or  tbe 
last  ten  months  in  the  offi-e.— Address.  A.  Z.  Mr.  Aldertous,  A 

Stationer.  Broadway.  Baling.  W.  J- 

TUVENIa  G EMPLOYMENT.— WANTED, 

1 ' j by  a CLERK,  who  Is  disengaged  after  Six  p.m.  EMPLOY-  . 

MENT  of  an  evening,  to  Keep  a Builder's  Books,  Acconnle,  Is 

well  acquainted  with  Bnlldeis’ accounts,  prime  cost,  to.  Address, 

B.  B.  The  Lodge,  Chaiterhonso.  1 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYOR^  ANDBUIL  DERS.  -k 

i T7NGAGEMENT  WANTED,  Temporary,  | 

Jli  or  a few  days  pet  week,  by  a fimt-class  QUANCItY  TAKER 
MEASURER,  ESTIMATOR,  and  DRAUGHfSUAN.  Aged  31  pe 
years.  Eleven  years’  experience.  HIgheet  testimoniala. — Address,  {q 
S bDRVEY0R,94,  LaDgCord-road,  Have  rstock-hlll,  N.W. 

TUMPLOYMENT  WANTED  as  PAPER- 

Pi  HANGER.  No  objection  to  fill  np  t mi  painting  or  glazing.  th 

- Address,  C.  Q.  Boddlngmn’s  Library.  Notiing-hUl-gate,  W.  ex 

TO  BUILDERS  A ND  ENGINEERS. 

® 17MPL0YMENT  WANTED,  by  a steady  - 

^ XLi  Man.asGAS,  STEAM,  and  HOT- WATER  FiriBK  One  who 

P nuderstands  his  business,  and  is  qaallfied  for  cirrjiug  out  any 
*’  dimensions  in  above  line.  References  can  be  given.— Address,  A.  Z. 

49.  Albert-road,  Kilbuin  Park. 

n TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  JOINERS. 

'■  "VT  0 Salary  for  beginning.  A Frenchman 

1 1 who  undersUnds  the  building  trade.  U a draughlamau  and  , 
*•  penmin.derlres  EMPLOYMENT  of  any  klud.  Has  some  knowledge  of  t 
joinery  Speaks  a lltUe  EoglUh.  Manufactory  preferred.  Good 
references.- Addrees,  549,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

‘i"  TILUMBBE  and  ZINOWOEKBE 

y 1_  WANTED,  with  some  knowledge  of  gas-fitting,  and  willing  to 

1 be  uiefnL  For  a respectable  active  in.n  this  may  be  a permanency. 

No  objection  to  a man  from  tbe  eountry.-Apply  to  Mr.  W.  lUBd. 

— Aahehurch-terrace,  Bbephetd’s-bush. 

TO  ARCHITBCrS. 

/"QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASURER, 

'e-  Vy'  of  twenty  yeare’  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
a,  aSSISI'aNCE.  Terms  as  m >y  be  aersed  npon.-Adate6s, 

0.  SURVEYOR,  85.  Tbornton-street,  BriitoQ-road,  S.W. 

— rpEMPOEAEY  ASSISTANCE  is  offered, 

1 on  moderate  terms;  Archltectacal  Drawing,  ID«1^.  Per- 
S3  spectlve.  and  Colouring,  or  In  the  Superintendence  of  Works.— 
to  1 Address,  B.  A.  Poat-offleo,  Wanstead,  B. 

rpHE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT, 

01  either  permanent  or  temporary.  Has  had  twelve  years’ ex- 

perience as  Assistant  In  good  London  offices,  and  on  some  large 
— buildings  Ln  Town.  Has  assisted  on  a number  of  designs  for  compe- 
tition. Good  references.  Moderate  salary  reqnlred.—Addieaa,  A.  B. 
r a No.  3,  Titchborne-street,  Csmbrldge-square.  W. 

»!'-  rriHE  late  MANAGING  CLERK  and  1 

^ry-  J_  SURVEYOR  to  a London  firm  of  builders  aud  contractors, 
desires  a similar  ENGAGEMENT,  or  as  Oontrsclora  Ageut.  or  as 
Manager  to  a bulldl.g  esute.  Fourteen  years  reference.  — Addieia. 

M.  Q.  2,  Bond-street,  Cliremant-squ-ire. 

or  \ FIRST-CLASS  AEOHITB OIUEAL 

J\.  DRAUGHTSMAN,  used  to  the  management  of  an  office, 
and  to  deslgnliig,  oompetit  ons.  working,  detail  and  artistic  draw - 
T'f  lugs,  is  open  to  a TBMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  M.  N. 
dbet,  Newnham,  91,  Lamb’s  Conduit-stiest,  W.O. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

6 a A GENTLEMAN  (Assoc.  R.I.B. A.),  cf  nine 

ul  at  AX  year*' experience,  is  open  to  a RE-BNQAOEMENT.  Prefers 
wall-  Church  and  Domestic  Gothic  work.  Terms.  2i.  2i.  per  week.— 
t Address,  AECHiXECI.  38. MiUman-stxeet,  Bedford-row,  W C.  ' 

[Oct.  7,  1871. 


accustomed  to  laud  surveying,  levelling,  quantities, 
, detail,  Ac.  and  general  routine  of  an  Architect  and 
Office.  Referencee  unexceptlonsbie.  Terms  moderate.— 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


xUUU  J.flVii.ULXJaiOi'lfi.i.’l , utu.  uooilco 
n ENGAGEMENT  in  London.  Excellent  references.  Salary 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

DESIGNER  and  eipedltlou,  QBSKEIAL  ASSISTANT  is  now 

Experienced  In  oompstition  work,  perspective, 

ad  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  duties  of  th» 
k or  country —Address,  ARCHCrECT,  34,  Stanley- 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  good  experience, 

'Irhes  for  a SITUATION  in  any  CRoaoity  in  tbe  eup'rinteniV 
Building  Works.— Address,  A.  Z.  care  of  Mrs.  MulUngs, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

MILL  SAWYER  is  in  WANT  of  a 

SITUATION,  to  work  s Dsal  Frame  or  Ciroulsr  Ssw-b  nclk, 
I.  Hm  been  used  to  build  rs'  work.  Cauntry  pre- 
tare*  good  character  from  la^t  situation. — Address^ 
i.  ShGeorge'e-stieet,  Bkttersea  Park,  S.W. 


PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYER  is  now 

pen  to  a fresh  JOB  as  PIECE-MASTER.  Labour  only.  Good 
les  if  required.- Address,  E,  F.  9,  S irewan-place,  King's-read^ 


PLUMBER,  thoroughly  experienced  in 

repslrlnK  closets,  baths,  hot-water  pipee,  and 
old  work  la  In  WANT  of  a SlrUATfON.  Can 
ic-work  sod  gaefittlog.  and  give  g>nd  aud  salis- 
requlred.— Address,  PLUMBER,  203,  PoitobeUo- 


DIREC  COBS. 
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The  Public  Health* 


HE  importance  of  tbe 
snbjeot  we  are  con- 
eidering — the  public 
health — is  bo  great, 
it  lies  so  entirely  at 
the  root  of  all  na- 
tional progrees,  that 
it  is  imposeible  to 
Fpeak  too  strongly 
upon  it.  At  the 
present  moment, 
moreover,  it  is  invested  with  unnsnally  pressing 
interest.  After  a terrible  visitation  which  has 
desolated  homes  thronghont  the  country, — a visi- 
tation which,  all  evidence  shows,  was  the  result 
of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  wilful  avoidance 
of  a known  means  of  prevention,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  amelioration, — we  note  at  no  great  distance 
from  our  shores  the  presence  of  a much-dreaded 
lisease  j and  I shonld  be  neglecting  a duty  if  I 
allowed  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  inviting 
all  who  have  power  to  aid  in  making  such  pre- 
larations  as  experience  shows  are  calculated, 
inder  Providence,  to  mitigate  its  severity  should 
It  reach  us.  Should  we  happily  escape  its  visit, 
(ve  shall  still  derive  advantage  from  the  steps 
taken.  When  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
langer  the  cost  of  precautions  is  begrudged.  A 
large  class  of  persons  would  sooner  run  the 
chance  of  death  than  incur  the  certainty  of 
having  to  pay  a pound.  We  are  all  of  us  gam- 
blers, more  or  less,  and  like  to  take  our  chance. 

The  moat  vigorous  and  intelligent  action  is 
required  on  the  part  of  our  health  authorities, 
and  their  hands  shonld  be  strengthened  by 
public  expressions  and  outside  aid.  I am 
anxious  not  to  be  thought  an  alarmist.  There 
is  no  occasion  whatever  for  alarm, — it  is,  indeed, 
to  be  strongly  deprecated.  Buc  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  think,  ostrich-like,  that  if  we  shut 
our  eyes  no  one  will  see  ns, — that  if  we  say 
nothing  about  a possible  danger  ourselves  no- 
thing will  be  heard  of  it.  The  way  to  defeat  it 
is  to  meet  it  well  prepared.  **  It  is  now  known  ” 
(says  the  Begistrar-General,  in  a recent  report), f 
“ that  where  a place  is  clean,  where  the  waters 
are  pure,  where  the  people  are  not  crowded, 
where  good  administrative  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  early  treatment  of  attacks  in  the 
first  stage  of  diarrbcea,  the  epidemic  is  disarmed 
of  nearly  all  its  terrors.  But  as  English  towns 
are  still  dirty,  are  dotted  over  with  cesspools  or 
foaled  by  bad  drains,  and  the  waters  alike  of 
wells  and  of  rivers,  from  which  towns  draw  their 
supplies,  are  soiled  to  some  extent  by  sewage, 
we  can  at  present  expect  no  absolute  immunity. 
Oommiasions  and  committees  have  left  our  water 
supply  much  as  it  was : the  hard  waters  of  the 
rivers  are  not  purified  by  Clark’s  process,  nor  are 
the  pure,  unpolluted  streams  brought  incontami- 
nate down  to  the  cities  in  tbe  plains.  Still, 


* Tbe  coQcludiog  portion  of  an  address  delirered  at  the 
Leeds  Coogress  of  tbe  Social  Science  Association,  Mr. 
Godwin,  as  President  of  the  Health  Department, 
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much  may  be  done,  if  cholera  pursue  its  cus- 
tomary course,  by  oommenoing  at  once  all  useful 
works  of  purification,  so  as  to  mitigate  its  viru- 
lence.” And  this  is  what  all,  in  their  several 
spheres,  shonld  aid  in  doing. 

The  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr. 
Simon,  in  his  instructions  on  the  subject, 
recently  issued,  wide  attention  to  which  would 
prove  of  great  value,  has  dwelt  so  strongly  on 
the  part  played  by  polluted  water  in  propagating 
the  disease  as  to  have  led  to  the  expression  of 
fear  by  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Association, 
that  the  public  may  be  induced  in  attending  to 
this  to  neglect  other  important  inquiries.  Mr, 
Simon  says : — 

“The  dangers  which  have  to  be  guarded 
against  as  favouring  the  spread  of  cholera-con- 
tagium  are  particularly  two.  First,  and  above 
all,  there  is  the  danger  of  water  supplies  which 
are  in  any  (even  the  slightest)  degree  tainted 
by  house-refuse  or  other  like  kinds  of  filth  j as 
where  there  is  outflow,  leakage,  or  filtration, 
from  sewers, house-drains,  cesspools,  foul  ditches, 
orthelike,  intostreams,6priDgs,welle,  or  reservoirs 
from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  drawn,  or  into 
the  soil  in  which  the  wells  are  situate;  a danger 
which  may  exist  on  a small  scale  (bnt,  perhaps, 
often  repeated  in  the  same  district)  at  the  pump 
or  dip-woll  of  a private  house,  or  on  a large  and 
even  vast  scale  in  the  source  of  supply  of  public 
water- works.  And,  secondly,  there  is  the  danger 
of  breathing  air  which  is  foul  with  effluvia  from 
the  same  sorts  of  imparity.” 

Without  here  discussing  whether  the  objection 
taken  to  the  medical  officer’s  expressions  be 
sound  or  not,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of 
water  containing  ordinary  fceoal  impurities  are 
well  known.  Outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  traced  again  and  again  to  this  cause.  In 
many  cottages  in  low-lying  land,  by  the  side  of 
streamlets  which  receive  the  overflow  of  house- 
drainage  and  other  refuse,  it  is  never  absent, 
and  cripples  the  working  power  of  the  country 
to  a much  greater  extent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  serioQS  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
at  Terling,  in  Essex,  where,  between  December 
4th,  1867,  and  January  13tb,  1868,  208  persons, 
out  of  a population  of  900,  were  attacked,  was 
shown  to  be  connected  with  the  pollntion,  by 
sewage,  of  wells  from  which  the  drinking-water 
was  obtained;*  and  many  other  similar  cases 
might  be  adduced,  some  of  which  were  made 
public  by  myself  at  a time  when  the  evil  was 
scarcely  recognised.  A Norwich  rector  has 
quite  recently  shown  how  within  eight  days, 
last  August,  the  father  of  a family,  a labouring 
man,  and  four  of  his  children,  died  and  were 
buried,  the  cause  being,  as  the  writer  believes, 
“ filth  percolating  into  the  well-water.”  The 
reobor  adds : — “ I can  point  to  four  parsonage- 
houses  around  me  here  where  deaths  have 
occurred  entirely  from  this  same  cause.”  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  with  him  that  the  same 
evil  exists  in  thousands  of  houses  where  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  suspeoted  until  some  severe  illness 
breaks  out  and  carries  off  its  victims, — some- 
times nob  even  then.  The  medioal  officer  of 
health  for  Islington,  in  his  last  report,  gives  the 
particulars  of  a local  outbreak  of  fever,  which 
serve  to  show  how  small  a quantity  of  water  so 
polluted  will  do  mischief.  Eo  traced  the  cause 
of  the  outbreak,  with  much  care,  to  sewage 
which  leaked  into  an  underground  tank,  whence 
milk  from  a dairy  was  adulterated  with  water. 
The  dairymaster  aided  the  officer  of  health  by 
giving  him  a list  of  his  customers,  and  it  was 
fouud  not  only  that  the  fever  was  restricted  to 
booses  supplied  by  this  dairy,  but  to  individuals 
in  these  houses  who  used  that  milk,  while  others 
who  used  a richer  milk  from  the  same  dairy,  neb 
diluted  with  water  from  the  tank  in  question, 
were  not  attacked  by  the  typhoid  fever. 

London  must  not  comfort  itself  with  tbe 


* The  HwiWer,  Tol.  xiTi.,  p 1C6. 


notion  founded  on  the  amount  of  the  recent 
expenditure  on  the  main  drainage,  that  all  its 
cesspools  have  vanished,  and  that  its  sewers  are 
now  good  and  in  a proper  state.  Many  of  them 
are  in  a dreadful  condition,  and  thousands  of 
old  cesspools  yet  remain.  As  a rnle,  wells  sunk 
into  town  subsoils  furnish  contaminated  water, 
and  should  be  avoided. 

The  fine  town  in  which  the  Aasociation  is  now 
assembled  suffers  greatly  from  the  existence  of 
middens  and  other  dangerons  accumnlators  of 
refuse.  I have  on  more  occasions  than  one 
examined  Leeds,  and  have  noted  these  with 
sorrow  in  scores  of  cases.  The  condition  of  the 
river  Aire  is  very  unsatisfactory,  nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at  by  those  who  know  the  amount 
of  filth  daily  thrown  into  it.  Its  foul  condition 
is  a heavy  tax  on  the  cloth-makers,  dyers,  and 
other  manufacturers  of  the  town.  What  is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  it  lays  on  the  health  and 
strength,  perhaps  life,  of  the  place,  I will  not 
here  inqaire.  It  is  understood  that  tbe  question 
how  best  to  utilise  the  sewage  of  Leeds  has  long 
been  nnder  discussion  by  tbe  Corporation,  Let 
me  express  an  earnest  hope  that  a wise  deter- 
mination will  soon  be  arrived  at  and  acted  on, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  deadly  cesspools  and 
middens  will  be  effected. 

A lesser  evil  here,  but  one  that  nevertheless 
touches  the  health  and  pocket,  is  very  distress- 
ingly observable  to  strangers,  I mean  the 
enormous  amonnt  of  nnoonsumed  smoke  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  and  disfigure  and  damage 
the  town.  The  appearance  of  many  of  the  fine 
buildings,  which  would  otherwise  adorn  the 
streets,  is  miserably  changed  by  it,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  general  gloom  npon 
the  spirits,  and  oonsequently  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  must  be  considerable.  It  is  a 
misfortune,  I am  satisfied,  and  not  an  advantage, 
that  the  recent  Local  Act  for  tbe  borough  con- 
taiua  an  exemption  as  to  the  consumption  of 
smoke  in  favour  of  certain  trades  carried  on 
here.  The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their 
Seoond  Report,  when  deprecating  this  exemp- 
tion, speak  of  the  manifest  injustice  thus  done 
to  similar  works  in  the  adjoining  districts,  com- 
peting in  the  same  market  as  Leeds,  under  the 
more  rigorous  enactments  of  the  public  general 
statutes.  The  evil  wrought  by  it  in  the  town 
will  be  a stronger  argument  here,  and  ought  to 
ensure  its  early  abrogation. 

Very  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  Leeds  on 
sanitary  works,  to  tbe  great  credit  of  the  town ; 
bub  so  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  that  the 
death-rate  is  painfully  high.  The  use  of  cellar- 
dwellings,  of  back-to-baok  houses,  the  middens, 
and  the  incompleteness  of  the  sewerage  already 
alluded  to,  are  amongst  the  most  prominent  evils 
calling  for  remedy. 

The  death-rate  in  the  Midsummer  quarter  this 
year  was  23  2 in  the  1,000, — very  much  higher 
than  it  should  have  been, — and  yet  we  are  forced 
to  recollect  that  in  parts  of  the  town  the  rate 
was  probably  doable  that  amount,  which  means 
that  thousands  of  persons  died  simply  because 
they  were  placed  under  more  disorderly  ciroom- 
atauoes  than  their  neighbours ; and  this  destme. 
tion  goes  on  year  after  year,  surely  a frightful 
reflection.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  lessening 
the  death-rate  in  Leeds,  say  only  2 per  1,000, 
means  saving  520  lives  annually. 

Disappointment  is  sometimes  felt  that  after 
considerable  expenditure  in  a distiiob  the  death 
rate  is  not  reduced  to  the  extent  expected 
Careful  inquiry  would  generally  serve  to  show 
that  the  improvement  made  has  been  only 
partial.  If  the  water  supply  has  been,  attended 
to  the  drainage  has  been  neglected,  or  if 
deficiencies  in  this  respect  have  been  remedied, 
the  sewers  are  nnventilated,  or  overcrowding,  a 
deadly  evil,  has  been  permitted  to  an  extent  that 
oouoterbalanoes  the  good  effects  otherwise  pro- 
duced. We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that 
every  improvement  of  this  kind  made  does 
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affect  health,  morality,  happinees,  aad  life,  and 
so  be  encou’-aged  to  fight  vigoroasly  in  aid  of 
them.  The  story  from  Calontta  that,  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  the  effect  prodnced  apon  the  health  of 
the  town  by  recent  improvements  in  drainage 
and  water  supply,  the  undertakers  were  apply- 
ing for  oompeosation  for  loss  of  business,  if  not 
true,  serves  to  show,  what,  in  public  opinion,  the 
result  of  the  works  has  been. 

Many  of  the  subjects  relating  to  public  health 
and  social  progress  still  ofl’er  problems  for 
solution  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  muoh  good 
remains  nndone  for  want  of  its  being  known 
how  best  to  do  it.  In  confirmation  of  this,  and 
for  other  reasons,  I am  tempted  to  mention  that 
I have  for  some  time  been  authorised  by  an 
inhabitant  of  London  to  state,  that  be  is  willing 
and  ready  to  appropriate  to  the  improvement  of 
the  health  and  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  metropolis  a sum  equal  to  that  given  by 
the  late  George  Peabody  for  a similar  purpose — 
or  say  half  a million  of  money,  when  he  can  see 
a mode  of  satisfactorily  effecting  this  without 
the  fear  of  pauperising  the  classes  he  seeks  to 
benefit.  Means  wero  taken  to  make  this  offer 
known  to  a limited  extent,  and  a large  nomber 
of  suggestions  have  been  sent  to  the  proposer, 
but  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  course  that 
can  wisely  be  taken.  We  must  congratulate  the 
individual  on  bolding  in  his  hand  the  power  to 
achieve  a glorious  end,  and  I would  add  a hope 
that  he  may  speedily  come  to  a wise  determina- 
tion. A noble  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
an  employer  to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
engaged  for  him,  is  to  be  found  in  this  district 
— I mean,  of  course,  Saltaire,  where  intelligence 
and  far-sighted  benevolence  have  provided 
healthful  homes,  education  for  the  children, 
innocent  enjoyments,  and  means  of  culture. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  history  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  establishment,  in  a sanitary  and 
social  point  of  view,  should  be  written  with  a 
view  to  the  guidance  of  others. 

We  lose,  on  moderate  computation,  a hundred 
thousand  lives  annually  by  preventible  diseases, 
and  millions  of  money  in  consequence  of  these 
deaths,  and  of  premature  disability  in  oases 
where  death  does  not  ensue.  A million  paupers 
receive  relief  weekly  in  England  and  Wales. 
With  complete  study  of  the  laws  of  health,  pre- 
ventive medioine,  and  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  kingdom,  the  number  of 
this  melancholy  army  would  soon  be  materially 
lessened.  I have  spoken  of  disability  where 
death  does  not  ensue.  With  ro'erencs  to  this 
let  me  say,  we  want  registration  of  it.  The 
registration  of  deaths,  which  is  now  enforced,  is 
of  the  greatest  value;  but  we  need  beyond 
that  the  registration  of  sickness,  which  would 
show  the  magnitude,  not  only  of  the  grief  and 
poverty  to  individuals  caused  by  disease,  bat  of 
the  money-loss  to  the  public.  The  desirdbility 
of  this  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission,  so  that  we  may  hope  for  legislation 
to  enforce  it  before  long. 

The  connexion  between  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  ill-health  is  now  largely  admitted, 
but  not  fully,  or  we  should  surely  not  find,  in 
uiinumbered  places,  accumulations  of  filth 
vitiating  the  air,  large  populations  drinking 
polluted  water  and  debilitated  by  unhealthy 
dwellings,  and  preventible  diseases  annually 
carrying  off  their  thousands,  pauperising  the 
families  left  behind,  and  injuring  the  whole  com- 
munity from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  What  is 
called  for  is,  after  all,  simple.  We  want  olean  air, 
clean  water,  clean  food, — ;puriiy,  in  fact.  As  we 
strive  for  purity  in  life,  moral  parity,  so  let  us 
strive  to  obtain  for  society  the  advantages  of 
physical  purity.  “ Uuto  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,”  says  St.  Paul  (Titus  i.  15),  which  may  be 
true  in  conduct,  but  at  present  the  belief  may 
not  be  safely  acted  on  with  reference  to  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  or  the  food  we 
eat.  Moreover,  how  is  it  possible  for  moral 
purity  to  be  retained  in  such  dens  as  those  in 
which  multitudes  of  oor  fellow-creatures  pass 
their  lives  ? The  assertion,  “ As  the  home  so  the 
people,”  denounced  as  almost  impious  when  first 
written,  has  come  to  be  pretty  generally  ac- 
cepted; but  the  homes  in  thousands  of  oas.'s 
remaiu  in  the  moat  wretched  condition,  and  the 
natural  results  continue  to  follow. 

The  injury  dme  to  our  agricultural  population 
by  the  want  of  proper  dwellings  can  scarcely  be 
overstated ; iu  fact,  the  whole  condition  of  this 
part  of  the  people  is  a disgrace  to  the  age.  1 
must  restrict  myself,  however,  to  the  question  of 
health.  I have  visited  hundreds  of  cottages  with 
rooms  scarcely  the  height  of  a man,  damp,  cold, 
undrained,  and  overcrowded,  with  heaps  of  de- 


composing matter  around,  and  where,  in  short, 
everything  was  being  done  to  counterb.alance 
the  advantage  offered  by  Nature  of  a plentiful 
supply  of  pure  air.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  Portland  cement  and  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  burnt  clay  are  readily  obtainable,  a consider- 
able saving  in  the  cost  of  building  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  concrete  walls.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  that  the  concrete  should  be 
properly  made  and  rightly  applied;  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  au  excellent  and  enduring 
material;  if  otherwise,  it  is  worthless  rubbish. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  ns  it  will  give  confidence 
to  those  disposed  to  employ  it,  that  the  Metro- 
polifan  Board  of  Works  now  allow  the  nse  of  it 
within  their  boundaries,  and  that  the  Inolosure 
and  Tithe  Commissioners  permit  money  lent  by 
them  for  the  improvement  of  estates,  to  ',be  ex- 
pended in  the  eraebion  of  concrete  buildings.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  work  is  required  to  be 
done  under  stringent  regnlatious.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  number  of  builders  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  economic  execution  of 
such  work  is  very  small. 

By  lessening  the  cost  of  erecting  cottages 
something  ia  done  towards  inducing  a proper 
provision  of  them.  With  good  plans,  wise 
superintendence,  and  the  choice  of  proper 
materials,  much  may  bs  done  in  this  direction. 
Non-absorbent  walla  and  floors  are  amongst  the 
desiderata,  and,  above  all  things,  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  removal  of  the  refuse  that  it  shall 
not  by  any  possibility  contaminate  the  water 
supply. 

Sound  and  healthful  dwellings  are  required  in 
towns  for  a lower  class  than  have  been  yet 
thought  of, — the  multitude  who  are  unable  to 
pay  more  than,  say,  a shilling  a week  as  rent. 
There  is  a large  number  of  these  who  require 
only  one  room, — a man  and  his  wife,  without 
children,  single  men  and  women,  and  widows. 
There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  a part  of  the 
Peabody  fund  should  not  be  applied  to  meet  this 
want,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  the  trustees  will 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subjeefc  at  once. 

The  desire  to  produce  cheap  houses  by  specu- 
lators has  necessarily  this  bad  result,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  builder  are  all  directed  simply  to 
that  end,  to  disooveriug  the  means  of  ereotinga 
dwelling  at  the  least  possible  cjst,  not  in  pro- 
viding to  the  utmost  extent  for  the  health  and 
the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  If  the  wages  of  a 
labourer  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by  the 
exercise  of  due  prudence,  to  pay  for  a decent  habi- 
tation, warm,  dry,  airy,  and  well  drained,  calcu- 
lated therefore  not  to  destroy  his  health  and  work- 
ing po  ver,  and  to  send  him  to  a premature  grave, 
and  his  widow  and  children  to  the  union  to 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers, 
it  is  time  they  were  made  so.  It  is  found  to  be 
wise  and  paying  policy  to  provide  horses  with 
good  stables,  and  pigs  with  healthful  styes. 
Surely  it  ought  to  be  thought  necessary  to  do  as 
muoh  for  the  men  who  drive  and  feed  them. 
Among  minor  evils,  ill-ordered  dust-bins  should 
be  mentioned  as  the  frnitful  source  of  sickness; 
decomposing  matter,  under  present  aiTange- 
ments,  being  allowed  to  remaiu  in  them  for 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  to  pollute  the  air, 
Better  supervision  is  needed.  If  the  oocupants 
of  houses  were  to  see  that  all  consumable  matter 
waj  burnt,  the  danger  would  be  lessened,  and 
the  quantity  would  ba  so  muoh  reduced  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  its  romoval  day 
by  day. 

A vast  deal  of  ill-bealth,  to  say  nothing  worse, 
results  from  the  too  early  oconpation  of  newly- 
built  houses.  In  the  suburbau  districts  of 
London,  and  of  many  of  our  largo  towns,  small 
houses  by  the  thousand  are  planted  ou  the 
ground,  often  on  heaps  of  uuwho'eaome  deposits 
placed  there  to  fill  up  hollows  wlicuae  brick- 
earth  or  sand  may  have  been  removed,  are 
finished  with  panseiess  rapidity,  and,  all  reeking 
as  they  are,  receive  a family,  often  before  the 
workmen  have  left.  The  danger  involved  was 
recognised  long  ago.  An  ancient  foreign  proverb 
says,  as  to  a new  honac,  ” The  first  year  for  my 
enemy,  the  second  for  my  friend,  the  third  for 
myself.”  The  speculative  builder  of  to-duy  too 
ofcou  cares  for  neither  friend  nor  enemy.  The 
houses,  like  certain  historic  razors,  are  made  to 
sell.  To  turn  a penny  is  his  sole  object,  and  the 
buyer  must  look  out  fbr  himself.  Alas  ! forsuoh 
a state  of  feeling.  It  unfortunately  prevails  in 
modern  society  to  a muoh  greater  extent  than  is 
consistent  with  the  right  condition  of  public 
health,  giving  that  word  its  full  meaning. 

Among  the  arrangements  for  fuithering  the 
object  we  have  in  view,  facilities  for  recreation 
and  amusement  must  not  bo  forgotten.  Amuse-, 


ment  must  be  had,  will  be  had,  and  if  that 
which  is  rational  and  innocuous  is  not  obtain- 
able, less  wholesome  excitements  will  ba  resorted 
to.  The  provision  of  open  and  adorned  places, 
picture  galleries,  social  gatherings,  flower  shows, 
the  practice  of  window  gardening,  facilities  for 
obtaining  books,  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  study 
of  muaio,  ” penny  readings,”  cricket,  swimming, 
archery,  drill,  are  all  matters  calling  for  the 
fostering  aid  of  those  who  desire  to  soe  a good 
state  of  health  prevailing,  and  would  contribute 
their  share  in  rendering  the  world  happy,  and 
leading  to  a higher  type  of  manhood.  Popular 
meetings  for  recreation  have  a further  value  as 
serving  to  bring  classes  together,  connteracting 
the  tendency  to  severanoe  now  in  operation,  and 
which  has  aided  to  prodnoa  the  great  danger 
that  threatens  society  at  this  moment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have  inquired, 
that  we  are  deteriorating  physically  as  a people ; 
that  the  number  of  men,  for  example,  rejected  on 
physical  grounds  from  amougst  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  soldiers  or  policemen,  is  greater 
proportionately  than  it  was  a dozen  years  ago. 

I am  not  disposed  to  accept  this  belief  in  our 
deterioration  without  reservation.  It  may  be, 
and,  indeed,  unquestionably  is  true,  in  the  case 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  pent  up  iu 
close  courts,  garrets,  and  cellars,  wti'hoat  pure  air 
and  water,  or  knowledge  which  would  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  their  condition,  and  in  the  cose 
of  the  thousands  born  of  this  class  who  go  to  fill 
prematurely  the  hospital  and  the  graveyard.  But 
there  are  other  portions  of  the  population  of 
whom  a different  story  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  told. 
Still,  the  destruction  of  health  and  life  by  pre- 
ventible causes  is  enormous,  and  we  are  again 
made  to  feel,  by  the  belief  alluded  to,  the  vital 
necessity  of  continuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things. 

Every  one  may  assist  in  his  particular  sphere 
in  disseminatiug  knowledge  of  the  kind  required, : 
and  building  up  a proper  state  of  public  opinion.  - 
By  the  exercise  of  this  alone  may  we  hopo  to 
obtain  satisfactory  laws,  and  to  see  those  laws 
properly  acted  on.  The  want  of  education  in 
what  affects  the  human  fram«, — the  operation  of 
the  agents  by  which  it  is  influenced, — is  unfor- 
tunately almost  universal ; if  it  were  not  so, 
laws  to  enforce  sanitary  requirements  would  be 
much  less  necessary  than  they  are.  Sanitary 
acienoa  should  be  taught  to  all  from  the  earliest 
years  in  schools  of  every  grade.  TJatil  this  is 
more  genera’ly  done,  we  shall  go  on,  as  now, 
destroying  one  another,  and  blind  to  the  fact, 
obvious  to  a Latin  poet  1800  years  ago,  that, 
“ Life  is  not  to  live,  bat  to  be  well.”  Tbis  great 
question  of  health  calls  for  the  primary  and  un- 
remitting attention  of  statesmen  and  legislators  ; 
it  is  far  above  party  considerations,  far  superior 
in  importance  to  the  great  mujoricy  of  subjects 
which  monopolise  attention.  \Vidhout  education 
and  health  no  nation  can  advance  and  be  happy, 
aud  to  bring  about  those  conditions  should  be  thei 
chief  object  of  all  goverumeut. 


THE  PRIMARY  DEVELOPMENTS 

OP  ARCHITECTURAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

By  an  advance  that  is  easy,  if  not  absolutely 
the  most  immediate,  from  the  Prima-y  architeo- 
cural  elements  of  Use  and  Conscruotion,  in  the' 
direotiou  of  primary  oombiuations,  we  come  to 
the  Apartment : the  term  must  be  acoepbed  here 
in  as  distinctly  technical  a sense  as  it  was  pre- 
viously found  convenient  to  assign  to  the  Bean^' 
The  Apartment,  then,  taken  as  the  simplest: 
form  of  architectural  arrangement  for  human 
haunt  or  occupation,  admits  of  contrasted  forms: 
as  Interior  or  Exterior, — respectively  typified  by: 
an  open  platform  or  a covered  chamber.  Suohi 
a single  apartment  of  either  class  may  constitute 
a structure  in  itself;  or,  with  some  enhancement 
of  complexity,  a structure  may  be  oompoaed,: 
exclusively  still,  of  apartments  cloaed  and  covered, 
that  have  all  to  be  entered  as  cbimbers  for 
speoifio  use  and  enjoyment,  or  of  a set  of  distri- 
butions that  quite  aa  exclusively  are  made  up  of 
variously  disposed  serviceable  arrangements, 
all  fully  op-n  to  the  outer  and  surrouuding 
world. 

A public  place,  esplanade,  or  piazza,  a systetni 
of  terracjs,  a ghat, — may  exercise  the  faculties 
of  an  architect  as  serijualy  as  a palace,  or  a 
theatre,  or  a town-hall ; and  obelisks,  monu- 
mental columns,  ornamental  gates,  nay,  trium- 
phal arches  and  bridges,  may  be  comprised 
under  the  same  head  of  classification.  It  is  ooti 
very  apparent  what  more  the  “lovely-locked 
Ariadue  ” could  have  required  for  a”  chorus  ”i 


or  daocing'plaoe  ia  ‘'wide-exkeQdcd  Coossas 
bejODd  a Bmoothed  platform,  with  some  seat?,  it 
may  be,  and,  it  may  be,  a podium  and  aaoending 
steps  5 yet  Homer  assigns  it  to  Dmdalaa,  repre- 
sentative of  all  ingenious  artificers,  and  ex- 
presses its  formation  at  first  and  its  imitation  by 
the  renowned  metal-worker  Vulcan  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  by  words  peculiarly  expressive  of 
oare  and  elaboration.  With  such  a work  may  be 
associated,  under  contrast  of  the  introduction  of 
the  vertical  element,  the  Greek  Lesche,  or 
lounging.plaoe  for  the  open  air,  of  which  the 
essential  characteristic  was  a wall  of  such  care- 
fnlly  adjusted  orientation  as  to  provide  a shaded 
or  a sunny  side  throughout  the  year,  precisely  at 
the  times  and  in  due  degree  when  sun  or  shade 
were  welcome.  Farther  illustrations  of  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  the  too  short-lived  Museum 
of  Classical  Antiquities  of  Edward  Falkener.  In 
a Lesche  for  England,  the  east  wind  would  pro- 
bably require  to  be  reckoned  with  at  least  as 
accurately  as  the  sun. 

As  an  illustration  of  structure  of  most  purely 
interior  distribution,  what  more  ia  required  than 
the  dwelling-house,  of  which  too  many  examples 
are  around  us,  without  porch,  area,  veraudah, 
balconies,  or  even  parapet  ? 

Half  way  between  structures,  so  theoretically 
single  in  principle,  and  those  which  combine 
both  forms,  of  interior  accommodation  and  ex- 
terior also,  are  the  Apartments  that  similarly 
may  be  called  Mixed  or  Equivocal,  as  scarcely 
susceptible  of  division,  bub  partaking  equally 
or  in  various  bub  marked  proportion,  of  either 
characteristic  j such  are  platforms  partly  covered, 
or  chambers  partly  opeu  or  capable  of  being 
opened,  or  closed  at  will.  This  class  compre- 
hends unnumbered  varieties,  and  among  them 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the 
architect, — porches  and  porticos,  arcades  and 
loggias,  and  balconies  and  vestibules.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  these  combinations  that  the  archi- 
teoture  of  apartments  as  exterior  has  most 
frequent  if  not  most  important  scope.  The 
opportunities  for  the  play  of  proportion  are 
endless  here  in  the  details  of  such  apartments 
themselves;  and  still  further  and  more  im- 
portant are  the  responsibilities  of  consistency 
and  expression  involved  in  the  proportions  of 
such  apartments,  as  adjuncts  to  the  mass  and 
distribution  of  a main  building. 

The  analogies  between  artistic  structures  and 
natural  organisation  can  never  be  too  steadily 
borne  in  mind  and  kept  in  view,  and  here  pre- 
sent themselves  again,  and  are  to  be  insisted 
on  with  especial  force  ; the  combination  of  closed 
with  open  distributions, — apartments  as  techni- 
cally defined, — corresponds  to  the  union  of  the 
"free  appendages”  of  the  physiologists, — the 
attached  limbs  and  branching  members,  with 
the  central  enclosure  of  walled  cavities  that 
constitute  the  main  trunk  of  the  body.  In 
animal  organisaticu  we  find  every  variety  of 
proportion  in  number  and  extent  between  these 
contrasted  elements  of  composition ; and  Archi- 
tecture is  bound  no  less  to  bo  as  harmonious 
in  result,  and  to  establish  a parallel  propoition 
that  shall  be  no  less  agreeable,  than  consistent 
with  the  characteristic  purposes  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  open  courts  and  ranges  of  porticos 
that  enclosed  symmetrically  the  central  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  re- 
garded  by  the  architect  as  they  were  by  the 
worshippers,  as  no  less  parts  of  the  temple  j 
the  courts,  indeed,  are  in  one  place  distinctly 
referred  to  by  Josephus  as  the  "hypmthral 
temple.”  The  terraced  steps  and  inclines,  and 
open  arcades  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Home, 
are  open  “ apartments,”  by  no  means  too  ex- 
tensive  to  be  ont  of  proportion  to  the  vast 
Btruoture  they  lead  up  to,  however  lacking  the 
last  satiefactoriness  of  articulation  with  the 
adjuncts  of  the  main  entrance.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the  outer  balcony  above  this,  that  belongs 
essentially  to  the  same  category,  and  that  should 
naturally  have  been  pronounced  with  largeness 
and  dignity  to  correspond  with  the  purpose  of 
its  annual  ceremonial  occupation,  lamentably  fails. 
In  our  own  8t.  Paul’s,  the  dignity  and  proportion 
of  lateral  and  western  porticos  are  admirable  in 
themselves, — on  the  western  front  especially  so 
admirable,  that  it  must  be  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  wanton  sacrifices  of  rarely  realised  archi- 
tectural  beauty  in  Europe  that  the  effect  of  the 
graduated  approach  is  utterly  frustrate  by  the 
interposed  screen  of  heavy  railing.  Doubtless, 
if  this  were  to  be  removed  all  round,  the  detri- 
mental weakening  of  the  general  basement  by 
the  openings  perforated  to  light  the  crypt,  would 
be  unhappily  obtrusive ; but  on  the  front,  at 
least,  the  disadvantage  would  be  more  than  com- 


pensated, as  well  by  the  giving  freely  to  the  eye 
the  full  height  of  the  front  and  its  relative 
divisions,  as  more  especially  by  fair  exhibition 
of  the  features  that  at  once  express  and  soften 
the  sense  of  a transition,  that  symbolise  the 
intercourse  and  intercommunion  of  whatever 
should  be  worthy  and  sympathetic  within  the 
consecrated  precinct  and  without.  The  atrium 
of  St.  Ambrogio,  at  Milan,  ia  an  early  and 
admirable  adjustment  that  is  but  unsatisfactorily 
replaced  by  the  secluded  and  nnsymmc-trical 
cloister  of  later  cathedral  distribution.  This  is, 
indeed,  a transposition  involving  questions,  not  of 
the  design  of  a single  structure,  but  of  the  group- 
ieg  and  association  of  several,  A stately  entrance 
to  a close  is  in  like  manner  no  more  a portion, 
or  development  of  a portion,  of  a cathedral, 
however  advantageous  an  accessory  to  its  dignity, 
than  the  propylon  of  a Greek  peribolus  is  a 
member  of  the  temple  it  gives  admission  to. 
At  Athens  it  will  certainly  appear  that  the 
position  and  proportions  of  this  detached  open 
apartment  were  adjusted  with  studious  and  in- 
genious referonoe  to  those  of  the  Parthenon ; 
but  development  proper  attaches  more  closely  to 
its  centre. 

It  has  become  so  habitual,  for  good  reasons,  as 
to  seem  almost  instinctive  naturally,  for  both 
student  and  expositor  to  draw  back  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  term  Development.  It  is  its  lot 
to  share  not  wholly  without  cause  in  the  pre- 
judice that  attaches  to  Evolution,  so  abused  of 
late  years  as  titular  of  a process  that  aspires  to 
bring  all  organic  nature  forth  from  whence  it 
•assures  us  at  the  same  time  that  no  germ  of 
organisation  ever  existed, — to  expound  the  marvel 
of  effects  as  emergent  under  no  obligation  to  a 
cause  that  is  their  equivalent,  at  all.  Analysis, 
however,  that  aims  to  be  exact,  if  not  exhaustive, 
must  needs  be  conversant  with  the  process,  only 
more  modestly  conceived,  and  may  not  be  quite 
indulged  in  a preference  for  dispensing  with  the 
term. 

If  we  commence  with  the  simplest  exterior 
element,  a plain  platform  of  whatever  dimensions 
and  proportion,  it  becomes  strictly  Interior  only 
when  Eurroonded  by  a wall,  and  covered  by  a 
roof:  remove  a side,  and  it  appears  the  equiva- 
lent of  a porch  j remove  opposite  sides,  and  it 
presents  the  aspect  of  a Roman  tablinumj 
pierce  the  roof,  and  we  have  the  Roman  atrium, 
or  an  hypmthral  chamber ; change  proportions  or 
absolute  dimensions,  and  the  same  elements  are 
transformed  from  the  type  of  a saloon  to  a hal), 
to  a gallery,  to  a corridor. 

The  Pyramids  apart,  and  those  only  reserved 
under  strict  qualification,  no  struotures  with 
claims  to  the  highest  and  noblest  artistio  expres- 
sion were  ever  more  simple  in  their  general 
scheme  than  the  Greek  temples  j at  the  same 
time  that  none  have  ever  embodied  results  of 
profounder  study  or  finer  feeling.  In  its  essen- 
tial elements  a Greek  temple  is  an  apartment — a 
cella — for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  a 
single  statue  of  its  god,  founded  on  a basement, 
and  covered  by  a roof, — this  and  no  more. 

The  apartment,  with  few  exceptions,  and  these 
for  the  most  part  only  apparent,  is  uniformly  an 
oblong  square  on  plan,  having  the  enti  anca  at 
one  end,  and  lighted  sometimes  by  the  same 
opening,  in  other  and  more  important  instances 
from  above,  by  arrangements  of  which  the  diffi- 
culty and  mystery  have  surely  been  exaggerated. 
Such  a distribution  ia  obviously  most  suitable 
for  the  display  of  a statue,  but  it  is  too  uniformly 
adhered  to  not  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  it 
had  the  sanction  of  primeeval  traditions ; and  if 
BO,  like  the  cruciform  plan  of  cathedrals,  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  disconnected  with  symbolical 
considerations  that  might  yet  be  plausibly  dis- 
coverable. It  is,  then,  the  essential  simplicity  of 
an  important  building  that  should  consist  mainly 
of  a single  chamber,  and  then  only  of  its  simplest 
and  most  natural  adjuncts,  while  it  claimed  and 
commanded  the  fullest  elaboration  of  refined  art, 
that  makes  the  Greek  temple  a most  appropriate 
subject  by  which  to  exemplify  those  general 
principles — that  in  virtue  of  generality  and  very 
largeness,  of  application,  must  also  be  the  sim- 
plest— of  archil  eotural  art. 

These  atructnrea  have  the  further  claim  to 
their  position,  as  marking  the  true  starting-point 
in  history  of  the  architeotnre  of  progressive  civili- 
sation ; the  lineage  of  every  siyle  of  later  date 
that  can  claim  the  honours  of  a style — even  of 
Indian  and  Arabian — if  traced  with  accuracy 
upward,  ends  at  last  in  these,  as  certainly  as  the  ■ 
base-mouldings  of  shafis  at  Westminster  repeat , 
and  own  relationship  to  Ionic  bases  of  Attica. 
After  most  liberal  reservation  made  for  imper- 
ftctly  measured  and  recorded  works  in  Egypt, . 


there  remains  a gap  as  marked  between  whab 
was  there  done  and  what  in  Greece  at  its  very 
earliest  recoverable  period,  as  serious  as  between 
Greek  poetical  mythology  and  the  wearisome 
Orientalisms  which  only  the  antiquarianiam  of 
echools,  mistaking  body  for  soul,  can  persuade 
itself  to  be  nob  merely  eailier,  but  quite  as 
good, — a chasm  as  utterly  unbridged  as  between 
the  Fauna  of  any  pair  of  geological  epochs,  which 
it  is  the  tendency  of  modern  science  not  so 
much  to  prove  as  to  induce  us  to  accept,  without 
a pan  iole  of  substantial  proof, — for  outgrowths  of 
continuous  development. 

In  the  matter  of  artistic  development,  the  one 
factor  that  no  analysis  can  demonstrate  to  be  of 
necessity,  and  yet  that  is  all-important,  is  the 
manifestation  of  genius, — the  very  ontbloom  of 
the  originating  power  “ of  great  creative  nature,” 
— in  an  individual,  in  a group,  in  a saccession. 
When  this  agency  has  appeared  and  has  done  its 
work,  history  peers  busily  and  usefully  enough 
into  its  antecedents  and  oircamstanoea ; yet  can 
but  flounder  falsely  when  it  presumes  to  say,  ae 
on  a time  it  will,  that  not  only  so  it  was,  bub  so  it 
must  have  been.  This  ia  the  element, — the 
embodiment  in  one  man  oonaummabely  of  the  best 
ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  time  it  may  be, 
which  still  but  for  that  one  man  would  have 
remained  disembodied,  or  been  speedily  dis- 
persed, that  has  been  cast  in  at  every  great 
transition  of  art, — at  the  genesis  of  Gothic  no 
less  than  of  Greek  architecture,  independent 
ntterly  of  prevenieut  control  or  calculation.  It 
was  much  in  this  light,  to  recur  to  the  Philebus, 
that  the  critical  defiuition  of  every  noblest  art 
presented  itself  to  Plato, — " A gift  of  the  gods  to 
men,  as  ia  very  clear  to  me,  sent  down  to  us 
from  some  direction  by  the  gods  by  intervention 
of  some  Prometheus,  along  with  a certain  most 
luminous  fire ; and  the  ancients  who  were  our 
euperiors,  and  dwelt  nearer  to  the  gods  than  we 
do,  handed  down  the  tradition”  (Plato  : Phileb. 
sec.  18). 

The  primary  oblong  plan  of  the  naos, — to  re- 
turn,— is  the  centre  of  the  development,  and  con- 
trols all  proceeding  developments  and  ontlines; 
the  application  of  a lateral  portico,  ae  in  the 
Breohiheura,  ia  exceptional ; I am  told,  indeed, 
that  the  carving  of  the  elaborate  architeotnre  of 
this  north  door  is  so  inferior  to  the  exqniaite 
work  of  the  other  mouldings,  however  engravings 
seem  to  decline  to  reduce  their  own  importance 
by  betraying  the  fact,  as  to  indicate  a long 
posterior  date.  The  primary  addition  to  the 
typical  naos  is  made  by  extension  of  the  oblong 
plan  to  comprise  a porch,  or  vestibule, — a 
pronaos, — an  open  apartment  in  advance  of  the 
doorway,  supported  by  antcc,  or  by  columns  m 
antis.  The  result  is  a temple  in  antis.  By 
advancing  the  plan  still  farther,  and  snpporting 
the  front  by  free  columns,  a portico  ia  obtained 
in  addition  to,  or  substitution  of,  the  pronaos, 
and  the  structure  becomes  a Prostyle  temple. 
In  point  of  use,  the  portico  might  supply  shelter 
and  shade. for  functionaries  and  votaries,  as  well 
as  for  subsidiary  sacctities,  statues,  or  other 
dedications  ; but  its  essential  contribution  to  the 
dignity  of  the  structure  is  that  it  withdraws  the 
naos  from  immediate  contact  with  external  acci- 
dents, and  in  a manner  secludes  it  from  unpre- 
pared intrusion.  It  ia  the  ceremonious  intima- 
tioD  of  retirement  not  idly  to  be  disturbed,— of 
a blending  gradation  between  contrasted  moods 
of  mind.  A temple  of  which  the  oblong  plan 
comprised  ench  a portico  at  either  end,  was 
called  Amphiprostyle;  the  title,  however,  does 
nob  define  the  important  differences  of  extent 
that  might  exist  between  the  two  porticos,  and 
assist  with  some  other  adjustments  to  render  the 
proper  front  unequivocal. 

The  next  and  a most  important  development 
is  the  extension  of  the  roof,  not  only  endways  to 
shelter  a portico,  but  la'erally  to  cover  wings  or 
external  ambulatories,  between  the  walls  of  the 
cella  and  a row  of  columns  that  return  the  line 
of  those  of  the  porticos,  and  so  complete  a 
pei'istylej — the  temple  so  enhanced  acquiring 
the  character  and  name  of  Peripteral. 

Sometimes  more  rows  of  colnmns  than  one 
were  applied  on  the  flanks,  and  more  than  two 
on  the  fronts  j and  in  peculiar  oases, — a remark- 
able and  important  example  ia  among  the  at 
present  unpublished  archives  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti, — the  plan  was  spaced  as  for  a double 
row,  bub  the  interior  line  was  omitted  on  the 
flanks  at  least,  or  entirely. 

The  little  temple  of  Themis  at  Rhamnus,  in 
Attica,  ia  a simple  oblong  nave,  extended  by  a 
portico,  disbyle  in  aniis ; that  is,  with  a roof 
supported  by  two  oolumns,  between  piers,  that 
terminate  the  produced  lateral  walla  of  the  cella. 
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In  the  little  temple  of  Artemis  Propylsea,  at 
Elensis,  we  find  the  same  arrangement,  with  the 
addition  of  a similar  portioo, — diatyle  in  antis, 
at  the  rear  as  well  as  front  of  the  straotare. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Ionic  temple  on  the  Ilyssna, 
free  oolnmns  take  the  place  of  the  anta>,  which 
are  set  back  behind  them,  and  there  resnlts  an 
Ampbiprostyle  plan. 

The  plan  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis  at  Rbamnns, 
of  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  of  many  others, 
is  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylma, 
sarronnded  by  a general  peristyle  that  envelopes 
it  front  and  flank.  In  these  larger  temples,  the 
cella,  'with  its  porticos  and  proper  basement 
and  step,  is  placed  upon  a larger  general  plat- 
form or  basement,  of  which  the  lateral  extensions 
form  the  stylobate  that  bears  the  colnmna  of 
the  peristyle ; and  cella,  porticos,  and  peristyle 
are  covered  by  the  general  span  of  one  common 
roof. 

The  plan  of  the  majestic  Parthenon  exhibits 
an  Ampbiprostyle  cella — which,  however  differ- 
ent in  proportions,  is  still  of  the  same  class  and 
nature  as  that  of  the  temple  on  the  liyssus  j 
that  is  to  say, — each  portico  consists  primarily 
of  a row  of  columns  in  advance  of  the  antm 
which  have  no  columns  placed  between  them ; 
the  difference  in  the  projection  of  the  antm  in 
the  two  cases  respectively  is  matter  of  propor- 
tion,— a more  essential  difference  is  the  division 
of  the  cella  by  a cross  partition  into  two  un- 
equal chambers,  each  with  an  entrance  from  its 
proper  portico. 

Here,  again,  the  ampbiprostyle  cella  has  its 
proper  steps  and  basement,  and  stands  there- 
with upon  a larger  and  deeper  basement  that 
bears  the  outer  colonnade; — colonnade  or  peri- 
style and  cella  being  comprised,  as  in  all  in- 
stances,  under  the  double  slope  of  one  common 
roof.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympias  at  Athens  are  sufficient  to 
disclose  that  here  the  flank  colonnades  were 
double,  and  that  by  a still  further  application  of 
the  same  rule  of  distinction  there  was  a descent 
of  a step  fiom  the  inner  to  the  outer  stylobate. 

And  BO  the  simplest  possible  fundamental 
architectural  scheme  was  extended  successively 
by  the  simplest  possible  modifications,  yet  withal 
the  most  significant,  of  rudiments  first,  and  then 
of  membera  already  existing, — their  duplication 
and  reduplication.  At  the  same  time,  the  pri- 
mary generative  notion  was  never  confused, 
covered  up,  or  superseded,  any  more  than  in  the 
marvellous  development  of  the  spoken  langnage 
of  the  architects,  was  the  value  of  a primary 
syllable  obscured  by  accretions  of  syllable  on 
syllable  that  clustered  around  it,  each  contri- 
buting a restricted  but  special  significance,  each 
taking  its  place  with  pathological  sensitiveness 
ofharmonions  collocation,  and  altogether  making 
up  at  last  a fully  inflected  and  expressive 
word  controlled  in  pronunciation  by  one  domi- 
nating accent.  The  architectural  langnage  of 
the  Greek  grew  under  observance  of  the  same 
laws  as  his  spoken  language,  and  bis  poetical 
materials  and  forms  ; barbarism  and  discordance 
may  lie  buried  at  the  roots,  and  ethnologists  may 
dig  and  find  them  there,  or  trace  that  there  they 
have  been,  but  they  were  only  ever  to  be  found 
there  at  all  to  become  rapidly  refined  almost  be- 
yond recognition  by  industrious  and  sagacious 
study,  by  enthusiasm  for  Beauty,  and  reverence 
for  the  Truth  that  lives  in  the  eternity  of  Nature. 


SANITARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Now  that  new  school-boards  are  preparing  for 
the  construction  of  new  scbool-ioome,  it  is  of 
importance  that  they  should  be  apprised  of  the 
sanitary  defects  that  require  amendment  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  existing  for  the 
elementary  schools  in  this  country.  Medical 
officers  of  health  have  concurred  in  declaring  that 
the  common  elementary  schools,  as  now  con- 
structed and  conducted,  ore  the  frequent  centres 
of  childhood  epidemics.  An  excess  of  upwards 
of  7,000  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  upwards 
of  50,000  annuahy  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  school  stages  of  life,  were  pro- 
nonneed  by  them,  on  the  observation  of  the 
working  of  particular  schools  within  their  pro- 
vince, to  be  largely  attributable  to  the  structural 
condition  of  the  school-rooms,  and  (o  the  modes 
in  which  the  children  are  kept  in  them. 

The  chief  sanitary  defects  of  these  schools  are, 
in  my  view — 1.  Defective  ventilation  ; 2,  Defec- 
tive warming;  3.  Bad  drainage  and  foul  latrines  ; 
4.  Want  of  means  of  enforcing  personal  cleanli- 
neesj  5.  Bad  lighting;  6.  Bad  arrangements  of, 


desks  and  seats;  7.  Want  of  propsr  means  of 
gymnastio  exorcises;  8.  Inanfficient,  and  ill- 
paved  playgrounds.  I would  submit  that  it  is 
important  that  school-boards  should  require,  in 
the  competition  for  plans,  that  these  evils  should 
be  first  epscially  considered  and  provided  for, 
and  that  the  architectural  designs  and  elevations 
be  made  of  secondary  consideration. 

I will,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  warming 
of  the  schools,  as  that  largely  influences  their 
ventilation.  To  me,  it  has  always  been  most 
painful  to  observe  the  condition  of  children  in 
winter-time  in  the  common  schools,  going  there 
in  cold  and  web,  in  driving  sleet  and  snow,  fre- 
quently ill-shod,  and  commonly  ill-clothed, — 
kept  in  the  school  with  feet  and  hands  painfully 
cold,  fingers  often  so  benumbed  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  bold  their  slates  and  pencils  ; the  open 
fires  at  one  end  of  the  school,  not  freely  to  be 
approached,  and  when  approached,  the  warming 
or  heating  on  one  side,  “ roasting  in  front  and 
freezing  behind,"  so  as  to  give  infl  immations  or 
colds  from  the  disturbed  and  uneqaal  circulation. 
The  confinement  of  the  children  for  five  or  six 
hours  in  such  conditions,  overtasked  mentally, 
and  painfully  oonstrained  bodily,  are  surely  evil 
oonditioDs,  requiring  active  intervention  for  their 
relief.  One  consequence  of  tho  defective  warm- 
ing is,  that  doors  aud  windows  are  shut  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  Then  comes  the  pernicious  effect 
of  confinement  of  the  children  in  the  atmosphere 
polluted  by  their  breath  and  by  transpiration 
from  their  skins,  usually  unwashed,  or  only 
hands  and  face  washed,  and  from  dirty  clothes. 
As  a relief,  some  of  the  windows  are  in  part 
opened,  and  the  cold  air  is  let  in  for  vencilatiou. 
The  corners  where  this  is  done  have  been  called 
“ rheumatism  holes.”  Sometimes,  when  the  win- 
dows are  kept  closed,  the  confiaed  air  is  heated 
to  an  extent  that  creates  perspiration,  even  in 
winter-time.  Eruptive  diseases  are  often  oonse- 
quencea  of  precedent  functional  derangements, 
and  when  there  are  outbursts  of  epidemics  in  obil- 
dren’s  institutions  or  in  large  schools,  they  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  children  grouped  at  one 
end,  and  the  first  case  observed  is  a new  comer, 
who  has  been  for  a time  the  centre  of  the  group 
attacked,  the  infected  breath  having  been 
pumped  out  upon  the  surroundiug  children  for 
several  days  before  the  eruption  has  appeared 
on  the  new  comer.  In  general  hospitals,  it  is 
known,  that  if  they  are  well  ventilated,  oases  of 
typhus  fever  may  be  put  in  every  second  or 
third  bed,  with  an  interval  of  about  4 ft.  between 
each  bed.  Cases  of  scarlatina,  it  is  considered  as 
settled,  most  be  placed  at  wider  intervals — as 
of  every  seventh  bed, — but  if  the  ventilation 
be  defective  and  confined,  a foul  atmosphere  is 
created  which  will  endanger  the  nurses.  I sub- 
mit that  the  first  object  is  to  improve  the  method 
of  warming  as  involving  the  method  of  venti- 
lation. 

Of  the  modes  of  warming,  those  by  hot-water 
pipes  and  iron  surfaces  are  of  inferior,  and  some- 
times, when  for  high  heats,  are  of  pernicious 
effect,  and  are  very  expensive.  Besides,  they 
are  apt  to  warm  only  the  sides  of  rooms,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  them,  and  to  leave  the  feet  cold, 
unless  an  inconvenient  and  objectionable  degree 
of  heat  is  created  over  the  whole  room. 

Observing  some  ragged  boys  at  night  grouped 
upon  a particular  aireet-pavement,  and  appa- 
rently enjoying  themselves,  in  very  inclement 
weather,  I found  that  the  pavement  on  which 
they  were  assembled  wes  warmed  by  a baker’s 
oven  beneath.  It  is  observable  that  market 
women,  with  a foot-warmer,  sustain  very  in- 
clement weather.  The  like  facte,  which  I might 
multiply,  appear  to  me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  no  means  of  applying  warmth  that 
are  eo  economical  as  by  applying  it  to  the  feet. 
There  is  extending  experience  of  this  in  the  use 
of  hot-water  bottles,  and  vnlcaniaed-macintosh 
hot-water  bags. 

The  class  of  facts  on  this  topic  lead  me  to 
recommend  that  we  should  adopt  the  practice  of 
two  empires,  of  Rome  and  of  China. 

The  ancient  Roman  plans  of  floor-warming  are 
displayed  in  the  remains  of  villas  found  in  the  chief 
seats  of  their  occupation  in  this  country.  Their 
hollow  floors  were  mostly  made  by  square  slabs 
of  stone,  or  of  large  tiles,  supported  by  stone 
pillars  1 ft.  or  8 in.  high,  or  more,  set  upon  a 
lower  stone  floor.  The  upper  floors  were  covered 
with  concrete,  and  often  ornamented  by  tesserae. 
Some  of  their  hollow  floors  in  this  country  were 
evidently  warmed  by  coal,  from  the  remains  of 
coal  soot : in  others  they  were  warmed  by  wood. 
The  fireplace  was,  from  the  coal-warmed  flooring, 
mostly  a small  cylinder  of  red  earthenware,  con- 
taining a mere  hatful  of  coal,  through  which 


the  air  was  led  by  a down-draught  through  the 
hollow  of  the  floor,  the  draught  being  created  by 
an  upcast  flue  on  the  side  of  the  chamber 
opposite  to  the  fireplaces,  the  tall  ohimuey-flue 
acting  as  the  longer  leg  of  an  inverted  syphon. 

In  some  of  the  largest  Roman  constructions  of 
this  species,  the  heat  appears  to  have  been  led 
underneath  the  long,  distinct  channels.  But  in 
some  the  warming  was  by  the  diffusion  of  heat 
through  the  floors,  amidst  the  uprights,  which,  I 
conceive,  would  be  done  by  low  heat,  led  slowly, 
but  long  applied. 

I have  been  unable  to  get  any  detailed  ao-  i 
counts  of  the  Chinese  methods  of  construotioa 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  testimony  is  strong  and 
decided  that  the  floor- warming  there  is  the  most 
comfortable  that  has  been  experienced  by  ! 
Europoaus.  Marco  Polo,  the  early  traveller, 
notices  it  as  extraordinary.  The  warming  is  I 
effected  with  a comparatively  inconsiderable  I 
amount  of  almost  any  sort  of  fuel.  I am  iu-  I 
formed  that  in  the  barracks  in  China,  construoted  i 
on  the  English  principle  of  the  open  fires  men  i 
were  frost-bitten,  whilst  the  Chinese,  with  their  ; 
mode,  were  perfectly  unharmed.  The  abuse  of  | 
the  method  of  warming  will  obviously  be  in  ! 
getting  up  unduly  high  heats  for  the  whole  of  - 
Che  air  of  a room.  The  warmed  floor,  in  its 
proper  use,  however,  appears  to  me  to  have  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  enabling  a colder  and  | 
thence  more  condensed  air,  a batter  quality  of  | 
air,  to  be  breathed  than  any  heat-expanded  air.  i 
To  those  who  have  not  had  ooaasionto  attend  | 
to  the  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  a given  I 
quantity  of  air,  with  a given  quantity  of  oxygen,  | 
at  a given  temperature,  be  expanded  in  bulk  by  | 
heat, — say  a fourth, — the  inspirations  of  the  | 
lungs  must  be  quickened  in  proportion,  to  obtain  | 
ill  the  same  time  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen, 
fu  newly  warming  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at 
Paris,  a warmed  surface  was  placed  for  the  feet 
of  each  judge.  If  the  warmth  were  applied  to 
the  whole  body  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the  same  tem- 
perature given  by  the  foot-warmer,  the  air 
breathed  being  more  expanded  would,  I consider,  j 
be  inferior  in  quality  for  the  health.  It  is  1 
proper  to  mention,  as  respects  the  higher  class  l 
of  female  schools,  boarding  schools,  great  pain  i 
is  inflicted,  and  bodily  disorder  occasioned,  by 
heads  kept  heated  by  unduly  protracted  mental  't 
labour,  and  feet  kept  cold  by  bodily  inaction.  . 

Before  it  became  a practice  to  use  foot-  -i 
warmers  in  railway-oarriages,  the  passengers  u 
were  accustomed  to  close  the  windows  as  com-  -i 
pletely  as  they  could.  Since  foot-warmers  have  u 
been  introduced  windows  are  allowed  to  be  more  j 
widely  opened. 

The  effect  of  foot-warming  is,  then,  to  enable  j 
the  body  to  sustain,  with  less  discomfort,  the  ;l 
impact  of  cooler  currents  of  air.  Foot-warmiug  li 
will  of  itself  allow  of  doors  and  windows  to  be 
opened  with  less  annoyance,  and  of  itself  will 
be  conducive  to  freer  ventilation.  But  in  addi-  j 
tion  to  the  warmed  floor  I would  propose  the  t 
introduction  of  open  fireplaces,  on  Captain  if 
Galton’s  principle  of  warming  with  air  pumped  i 
in  that  is  fresh,  as  well  as  warm,  and  the  more  i 
active  removal  of  vitiated  air  through  the  ‘ 
smoke-chimneys.  I have  long  advocated  the  ‘ 
principle  of  floor-warming ; bub  I find  it  ex-  : 
pedient  to  propose  particular  means  for  the  i 
purpose,  as  architects  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  li 
study  the  Roman  methods  of  floor-warming.  i 

I will  now  describe  the  tile  and  the  support,  |i 
with  which  I propose  to  effect  the  object  effioi-  i) 
ently  and  economically. 

The  tile  forming  the  hollow  floor  may  be  of  t 
concrete,  or  of  earthenware,  or  of  slate,  to  be 
tongued  or  rebated  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  fib  into  i 
each  other,  and,  when  cemented,  not  be  easily  . 
shifted,  or  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  ;« 
highly-warmed  air  or  smoke,  if  accidentally  . 
loosened.  The  upright  supports  are  made  with  t 
tongues  to  lock  in  at  the  corners  of  the  tiles.  . 

The  tile  and  the  support  used  as  a cross-tie  i 
will,  I submit,  serve  for  the  construction  of 
walls,  and  attain  more  perfectly  the  sanitary  •. 
ends  I proposed  for  the  hollow  brick  construction  t 
of  the  walls  of  honses.  It  may  also  be  used  for  a 
roofs  as  well  as  walls,  in  which  case  iron  ties  >. 
are  to  be  need  to  give  it  cohesion,  and  iron  up-  » 
rights  for  bearing-power,  on  the  Crystal  Palace  '' 
principle.  If  walls  of  ordinary  construction  be  i 
made  with  non-absorbent  snrfaces,  there  may  be  li 
sometimes  unpleasant  condensation  on  such  sur-  il 
faces,  because  they  will  be  sometimes  colder 
than  the  dew  point  of  the  air.  If,  however,  y 
contact  of  the  enter  air  with  the  inner  part  of 
the  wall  be  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  a i 
layer  of  confined  air,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wall  will  never  be  much  colder  than  the  air  of ' 
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the  room,  and  will  not,  therefore,  condense 
moisture  from  it.  The  inner  glass  of  donble- 
paned  windows  does  not  become  covered  with 
hoarfrost  for  the  same  reason,  the  inner  pane 
being  nearly  as  warm  as  the  inner  air;  it  re- 
mains clear  when  common  panes  are  obscure. 

The  tiles  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  of 
earthenware  as  well  as  of  ooncreto,  but  moat 
cheaply  of  concretes  which  require  no  burning, 
and  most  readily  receive  exactitude  of  form. 
With  about  l-6ch  or  l-7th  of  good  Portland 
cement,  or  with  General  Scott’s  new  prepara- 
tion of  lime  clay  and  sand,  called  celenite,  tiles 
and  the  supports  may  bs  made  stronger  than 
the  common  building  stones.  For  leading  the 
warmed  air  in  any  direotion,  and  better  diffusing 
ic  on  admission,  in  place  of  the  upright  pillars, 
upright  tiles  with  rebated  joints  may  be  used. 

In  some  cases,  in  the  place  of  tiles  with 
rebated  joints,  tiles  with  overlap  joints  may  be 
found  eligible  for  the  application  of  rapid  second 
mechanical  vertical  pressure  in  construction. 

The  concrete  tiles  may  be  moulded  in  the  yard, 
and  kept  to  harden  there,  and  to  be  tested  there, 
and  then  carted  to  the  spot  and  be  set  up  rapidly, 
without  any  other  mechanical  process  there. 
The  advantage  of  the  tile  construction  of  walling 

is,  that  with  the  cross-ties  included,  not  above 
one  quarter  of  the  material  will  suffice  to  give 
the  requisite  strength.  Only  one  quarter  of 
cartage  and  expense  of  conveyance  is  required, . 
and  the  total  expense  of  the  construction,  iron 
supports  and  oroas-ties  included,  is  less  than  the 
common  cost  of  construction. 

If  earthenware  tiles  are  used,  they  pack  closer 
in  the  kilns,  and  closer  and  lighter  for  carriage 
than  any  solid  materials.  The  form  and  oon- 
sbruotion  of  the  tiles  gives  them  the  maximum 
of  strength,  of  density,  and  non-absorbenoy  or 
dryness,  with  the  minimum  of  material  and  of 
weight.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  hollow 
wall  construction  of  tiles,  in  respeot  to  non-con- 
ductibility  of  heat,  are  like  those  of  the  double 
window, — they  will  be  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter. 

One  advantage  of  the  tile  constrnction  is,  that 
from  the  very  considerable  saving  which  the 
plan  effects  in  the  material,  a proportion  may  be 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  tile.  Its  Sat 
ahape  admits  of  power  being  applied  at  a ready 
and  cheap  rate  by  a second  pressure  when  the 
material  is  half  dried,  to  give  it  great  density  of 
Bubafcanoe  and  exactitude  of  form.  With  this 
second  pressure  they  may  be  made  absolutely 
non-absorbent,  and  to  throw  off  driving  wet  as 
well  as  ascending  wot,  and  may  be  made  abso- 
lutely damp-proof.  The  inner  tiles  would  be 
washable  on  the  surface, — in  itself  an  important 
sanitary  quality.  They  may  be  coloured  of  any 
colour  that  may  be  deemed  suitable,  and  that 
with  a great  economy  over  the  usually  un- 
washable  paper  and  absorbent  plaster.  By  these 
' means  the  warming  and,  indirectly,  the  ventila- 
I tion,  may  be  most  cheaply  and  offioiently  pro- 
! Tided  for. 

' A better  conception  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
principle  of  ooostrnction  proposed  will  be  ob- 
tained by  examining  and  considering  the  speci- 
mens of  the  tiles,  rudimentary  as  the  specimens 
produced  yet  are.  The  ends  might,  and  the 
chief  advantages  claimed  for  them  may  be  thus 
summed  up  : — Giving  maximum  of  strength  of 
1 each  tile,  with  the  minimum  of  material ; a maxi- 
''  mum  of  defensive  power  for  shelter  and  dura- 
I bility  at  a minimum  of  oost ; a cheap  and 
, salubrious  means  of  diffusing  warmth  in  winter, 

I and  of  defence  against  excessive  heat  in  summer ; 

; non-absorbent  and  washable  interior  surfaces, 

' defensive  against  vermin  and  noxions  depoBits; 

• means  of  cheap  aud  permanent  washable 
i oolouring  and  ornamentation  ; facility  of  trans- 
(port;  rapidity  of  construction  and  alteration; 
t cheap,  and  dry,  and  smooth  surfaces  for  play- 

• grounds.  In  the  selection  of  materials  for  the 
1 tiles,  those  of  the  greatest  non-conducting  power 
■ are,  of  course,  to  be  preferred.  The  common 
I tiles  and  bricks,  being  usually  absorbent  of 

• moisture,  are  rapid  conductors  of  heat,  and 
I when  we  were  consulted  at  the  General  Board  of 

• Health  we  advised  that  they  should  not  be 
( allowed,  bat  only  wood  for  the  floors  of  schools, 

inasmuch  as  the  common  tiles,  instead  of  giving 
' warmth  to  the  feet,  aggravated  the  evil  in  qnes- 
; tion  by  taking  warmth /rom  the  feet.  I take  it 
that  the  foremost  authority  on  ventilation,  from 
the  long  and  impartial  attention  be  has  paid  to 

it,  and  the  trial  he  has  conducted,  is  my  col- 
league of  the  Institute,  General  Mervin,  and  he 
has  given  decided  testimony  on  trials  in  favour 
of  Captain  D.  Galton’s  warming  and  ventilating 
chimney-  I propose  to  submit  to  the  General 


for  his  opinion  this  method  of  floor-warming,  as 
to  the  modifioations  it  may  require  in  connexion 
with  that  important  instrument,  the  chimney- 
ventilator,  which  I have  got  successfully  applied 
in  some  model  cottages. 

* * # * 

There  is  a very  frequent  and  serious  defect  in 
the  construction  of  the  common  schools  which 
requires  to  be  guarded  against, — namely,  the 
bad  distribution  of  light.  From  a paper  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  the  excellent  sanitarian,  Dr. 
Varrentrapp,  of  Frankfort,  it  appears  that  from 
the  insuffioienoy  of  light,  and  from  the  bad  divi- 
sion of  light,  in  the  schools  in  Germany,  nearly  a 
third  of  those  who  remain  in  them  during  and 
beyond  the  secondary  stages,  are  subjected  to 
short-sightedness.  Professor  Leibrioh,  onr  most 
eminent  oculist,  tells  me  that  the  injury  is 
always  done  by  the  front  light,  and  that  the 
light  should  always  be  got  in  from  the  left  side, 
and  that  in  towns  where  snob  light  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  should  be  got,  as  the  next  best,  from 
the  back  of  the  desk,  and  never  from  the  front. 
A great  deal  of  distortions  and  curved  spines 
are,  as  Dr.  Varrentrapp  shows,  occasionsd  by  the 
wrong  adjustment  of  seats, — a topic,  as  well  as 
others,  of  the  wall  colourings  and  school- Abtiogs, 
beside  my  immediate  purpose.  I consider  that 
Bohools  ought  to  have  more  of  window-space  ; of 
windows  made  with  very  thick  glass,  which  is 
economical  as  saving  heat,  and  is,  moreover, 
advantageous,  as  saving  the  transmission  of 
sound  from  the  streets. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  school, 
properly  considered  as  an  efficient  implement  for 
training  the  young,  is  not  tho  mere  barn  with  an 
architectural  elevation,  according  to  the  common 
conception,  but,  for  the  avoidance  of  serious  evil, 
as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  the  requisite 
good,  is  an  implement  which  mast  be  carefully 
fashioned  by  the  best  practical  sanitary  scienoe. 

Edwin  Chadwick, 


THE  IMPROVE  MENT  AND  PROVISION  OF 
HUMAN  HABITATIONS. 

DEEDS  CONGBESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  Health  Section,  Dr.  Acland,  of  Oxford, 
read  a paper  entitled,  “ The  Sanitary  Care  of 
Villages  and  Cottages.”  In  the  coarse  of  it,  he 
said  that,  muiaiis  mutandis,  the  same  sanitary 
care  shonld  be  bestowed  on  a cottage  in  the 
country  as  on  a honse  in  a town.  In  the  case  of  a 
well-ordered  town,  the  oommuuity  provides 
water  for  its  members,  and  removes  their  refuse 
for  them.  Not  so  in  a village.  The  chances  are 
in  many  districts  that  every  cottage  or  every 
other  cottage  has  its  well ; and,  there  being,  of 
course,  no  sewers,  has  its  own  cesspool.  The 
expense  and  the  risk  from  want  of  organisation 
are  both  multiplied.  It  may  be  said  that  onr 
scattered  populations  are  not  worth  the  care,  or 
that,  if  worth  the  care,  then  the  snperviaion 
would,  in  practice,  be  too  costly  : so  that  the  care 
of  hamlets  and  villages  is  either  impracticable 
or  visionary.  Issue  may  be  joined  on  both  these 
objeotioDS.  The  rural  populations  are  becoming 
nurseries  for  town  populations.  They  cast  into 
the  towns  either  a strong,  decent,  manly  people, 
or  an  enfeebled  progeny,  brought  up  unwisely. 
Tbe  rural  districts  contain  no  less  than  9 803,811 
persons,  having  increased  in  the  last  ten  years 
by  668,428.  With  respect  to  the  purely  rural 
districts,  the  great  powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  at  present  reside  with  vestries  and  guar- 
dians. In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  are 
indirectly  in  the  hands  of  the  very  class  of  per- 
sons who  require  guidance  and  help.  Herein 
lies  a great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  enlists  in  the  cause  of 
publio  health,  understood  in  the  widest  sense, 
every  ratepayer  who  votes  on  matters  of  parish 
organisation,  and  the  medical  men  of  the  poor. 
Will  they  act?  Will  they  apprehend  their  own 
material  interests.  We  may  not  doubt  that,  with 
the  progress  of  education  and  self-government, 
they  will.  What  has  to  be  done  in  these  diffionlt 
cases  must  often,  I am  convinced,  be  done  by  the 
people,  with  the  aid,  but  nob  by  the  compulsion, 
of  tbe  law.  To  revert  to  the  specific  proposition 
from  which  I started, — the  cottages  in  roral 
districts  should  be  scavengered  by  the  com- 
munity and  not  by  the  oooupier. 

A second  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  P.  H.  Hollond,  and  a discussion  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which 

Dr.  Stallard  objected  to  the  principle  of 
amending  private  property  at  the  publio  cost. 


He  regarded  the  experiment  that  has  been  made 
at  Liverpool  as  a most  lamentable  failnre.  At 
no  time  had  Liverpool  been  in  a more  unhealthy 
state,  and  never  less  free  from  epidemic  dis- 
eases than  within  the  last  two  years,  notwith- 
standing all  the  money  that  had  been  expended. 
He  did  not  therefore  think  that  the  evil  should 
be  remedied  in  that  way.  A law  was  already 
provided  for  the  destruction  of  houses  unfit  for 
habitation.  But  there  were  two  parts  of  this 
problem.  The  best  house  might  be  made  un- 
healthy by  the  habits  of  the  occupant;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  very  worst  roof  in  the  country  could  be 
made  decent  and  comfortable  by  tbe  habits  of 
those  occupying  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  commented  on  one  of 
the  topics  referred  to  by  Dr.  Aoland,  viz., — as 
to  who  are  the  persons  to  be  charged  in  rural 
districts  with  the  execution  of  this  work.  Where 
he  lived  he  had  painful  evidence  not  only  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  but  what  would  be 
the  evils  if  the  system  which  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was  attempting  to  carry  into  effect 
were  adopted.  He  pointed  ont  the  faults  of  the 
present  system,  and  said  the  only  chance  they 
had  of  an  improvement  with  regard  to  the 
sewerage,  the  supply  of  water,  &o.,  was  by 
having  an  authority  acting  over  large  areas, 
and,  therefore,  not  coming  into  contact  with 
some  neighbouring  authority. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  speaking  from  a states- 
man’s point  of  view,  said  that  the  qneation  of 
providing  the  best  form  of  dwellings  for  the 
people  had  been  neglected,  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went,  from  the  earliest  dawninga  of  history. 
He  knew  of  no  nation  that  had  paid  attention  as 
it  ought  to  have  done  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
lower  class  population.  He  spoke  with  a full 
knowledge  of  the  habitations  of  this  country, 
and  he  spoke  also  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
houses  of  the  labouring  classes  upon  the  Conti- 
nent and  even  in  America  and  India;  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  story  was  one  of  utter  and  gross 
neglect, — one  which  generates  a mass  of  misery, 
crime,  and  disease  that  was  indescribable.  That 
being  the  case,  whether  socialism  was  to  come 
into  play,  whether  the  rioh  were  to  take  some- 
thing  from  their  wealth  to  aid  the  poor,  he  was 
not  there  to  tell,  or  to  speak  of  the  form  in  which 
the  work  should  be  done.  He  was  simply  there 
to  say  that  there  was  no  safety  for  any  State ; 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  any  people  ; and  no 
security  for  any  Government,  until  statesmen 
have  learned  that  lesson  and  worked  out  tbe 
problem  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  He  would  point 
out  what  had  recently  taken  place  in  France. 
What  had  impressed  upon  the  people  of  that 
country  the  nntrathfulness  of  character  which 
they  possessed  ? They  must  attribute  ic  to  the 
gross  ignorance  in  which  the  people  revelled. 
Statesmen  knew  they  conld  bell  them  any  number 
of  lies,  because  they  knew  no  better.  But  raise 
that  population,  give  them  proper  dwellings  to 
live  iu,  educate  them,  give  them  freedom,  and  no 
statesman  would  dare  to  tell  them  those  false- 
hoods. As  to  the  question  of  securing  the  best 
dwellings  from  the  building  poiot  of  view,  one 
of  the  great  evils  in  the  construction  of  houaef 
in  this  country  was,  first  of  all,  utter  regardleaa- 
ness  of  tbe  site,  the  subsoil,  tbe  material,  and 
the  mode  of  managemeob  subsequently.  Now, 
if  they  were  going  to  build  a house  for  them- 
selves, whether  a villa,  a mansion,  or  a palace, 
the  first  necessity  was  to  have  a dry  subsoil.  If 
not  naturally  dry,  it  must  be  made  so.  The 
seoond  necessity  was  that  tbe  area  must  be 
isolated  from  the  subsoil,  and  tbe  best  and 
oheapest  means  to  accomplish  that  was  to  use 
oonorole.  Then  they  ought  next  to  put  in  a 
damp-proof  course,  either  made  of  brick  or  of 
stone,  which  was  not  costly.  If  they  had  a base- 
ment  story,  they  ought  as  much  as  possible  to 
isolate  it  from  the  ground.  Make  a dwarf  wall 
around  it,  and  keep  off  the  damp  from  the  base- 
ment walls.  Then  tbe  rooms  ought  to  be 
arranged  to  secure  ventilation.  Going  after- 
wards into  details,  Mr.  Rawlinson  made  some 
very  complimentary  remarks  with  reference  bo 
the  Builder. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Section,  on  the 
question,  “Is  it  desirable  that  the  State  or 
Municipality  should  assist  in  providing  improved 
dwellings  for  the  lower  classes  ; and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way  ? ” a paper  by  Mr.  James 
Hole,  was  read.  At  the  outset  it  referred  to  the 
great  deficiency  in  tbe  accommodation  for  the 
poor,  and  after  commending  building  societies, 
which,  however,  did  not  meet  the  deficiency,  he 
referred  to  the  two  Acts  passed  in  1851  and  1866, 
j the  one  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  lodging- 
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hoQseB  by  the  authoritiea,  the  other  to  enable  the 
Public  Worka  Loan  CommiFsioners  to  lend  capital 
to  erect  improved  dwellings  for  working 
Ho  approved  of  the  principles  of  those  Acta,  but 
contended  that  the  capital  lent  by  the  State 
should  be  advanced  at  a lower  rate  of  interest, 
and  that  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  ot 
the  improved  dwellings  should  be  advanced.  Me 
recommended  that  the  scale  of  repayment  should 
be  BO  constructed  as  to  enable  those  who  wished 
to  become  owners  of  their  own  dwellings,  and 
illustrated  the  principle  of  the  experiment  made 
by  the  Model  Cottage  Society  of  Leeds  a few 

Smithies,  the  excellent  editor  of  the 
British  Workman,  read  the  n ext  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  referred  chiefly  to  the  shocking  crowded 
state  of  the  dwellings  in  London,  and  the  fact 
that  with  the  carrying  out  of  great  railway  im- 
provements, massts,  equal  to  the  population  of 
large  county  towns,  had  been  tunied  out  of  their 
dwellings,  without  any  home,  iu  many  cases, 
wbiiber  they  could  go.  He  stated  that 
Prussia  had  for  years  devoted  itself  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
considered  that  England  should  do  the  same, 
and  see  if  it  was  not  practicable  that  the  Water- 
low  and  Peabody  echemes  could  be  extended  in 
the  most  populous  parts  of  London,  and  that  if 
they  could  not  get  little  cottages  with  gardens, 
why  could  they  not  adopt  the  Scottish  system  of 
holdings  or  flats  ? 

Mr.  Burnham  Safford  also  read  a paper  upon 
this  subject.  He  considered  the  scheme  of  pre- 
venting typhus  spreading  by  the  establishment 
of  wholesome  dwellings  and  the  starting  of  an 
industrial  dwellings  company,  was  creditable  to 
the  town  of  Leeds.  If  intemperance  was  the 
origin  of  vice,  idleness,  and  crime,  so  also  were, 
surely,  hovels  devoid  of  sanitary  and  other  com- 
forts the  origin  of  intemperance.  Physical  and 
spiritual  degradation  followed  one  upon  another, 
and  consequences  unnatural  to  the  ordinary 
state  occurred,  and  we  had  the  “ descent  of 
man  backwards.”  Means  for  procuringimproved 
dwellings  having  been  provided  by  the  Labouring 
Classes  and  Dwellings  Aot,  1866,  it  only  re- 
mained for  the  Legislature  to  prevent  a good 
measure  from  becoming  virtually  a dead  letter. 

In  the  course  of  thediscuasion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Daglish,  of  Newcastle,  said  that  the  New- 
castle Improvement  of  Dwellings  Company  ha<l 
declared  a dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  after  patting 
by  a fund  equal  to  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
capital  for  depreciation  in  value.  He  felt  certain 
8 per  cent,  could  be  realised  upon  workmen’s 
cottages,  and  while  that  could  be  done  there  was 
no  need  to  go  to  the  State  for  aid.  If  proper 
care  were  exercised,  workmen’s  dwellings  could 
be  made  to  pay.  He  asserted  that  the  State  had 
already  given  sufficient  and  necessary  assistance 
in  this  respect,  and  he  disapproved  tbeir  going 
to  the  State  to  borrow  money.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  municipality  assisting  the  erection  of 
such  dwellings,  he  thought  they  could  not  well 
do  BO,  as  in  many  cases  members  of  corporation 
felt  they  were  coming  into  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  This  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Newcastle,  and  the  work  had  been 
left  to  private  enterprise. 

Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  said  there  were,  in 
his  mind,  great  diffionlties  in  the  way  of  the 
State  or  the  municipality  building  houses  for  the 
working  classes  in  the  room  of  those  displaced  by 
* improvements.  It  would,  he  said,  be  wrong  for 
the  municipality  to  build  a similar  class  of 
houses  to  those  displaced.  In  illustration,  he 
said,  in  the  ohy  of  Glasgow  there  were  100,000 
houses,  25,000  of  which  were  occupied  by  persons 
at  a tenancy  below  what  it  was  possible  to  con- 
struct or  hold  an  ordinary  dwelling.  The 
majority  of  them  were  below  51.,  some  even 
41.  lOs.,  41.,  and  even  3Z.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  any  plaoe  to  acoommodate  a family  with  any- 
thing like  comfort,  even  if  it  were  only  one  room, 
under  5Z.  Supposing  some  great  commercial 
operation  should  displace  a number  of  these 
houses,  was  the  municipality  to  replace  them 
with  a similar  class  of  houses,  a class  below  the 
line  of  sanitary  comforts  ? For  if  they  were  not 
to  do  so,  they  conld  not  replace  those  honses 
thus  removed.  The  woiking  class  of  Glasgow 
had  become  so  debased  by  the  evil  influenoe  of 
miserable  dwellings  that  they  could  not  rise  to 
the  idea  of  proper  honse  accommodation.  The 
remedy  for  removing  the  present  low  class  o! 
honses  was  to  let  the  working  classes  understand 
that  they  must  raise  their  notions  of  accommo- 
dation.  If  such  a class  knew  that  the  munici- 
pality would  provide  dwellings  for  them,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it.  The  duty  of  the  munici- 


pality was,  rather  than  assist  in  erection,  to 
destroy  these  dwellings  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  should  remove  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  he  would  recommend  a gradual  process. 
Much  had  been  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
flat  system.  He  admitted  there  was  a great 
convenience  in  it,  but  there  was  danger  in  it. 
The  danger  was  this, — it  accommodated  a large 
population  upon  a small  area,  and  this  led  to  the 
generation  and  increase  of  fever.  If  they 
adopted  this  system,  they  must  do  it  upon  a 
conditional  system.  He  concluded  by  repeating 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  puli 
down  the  low  class  of  houses  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Ultimately  the  following  resolution,  moved 
by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  Leeds,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Solly,  was  passed  : — 

That  the  Section  recommends  the  Oonnoil  to  tske  into 
its  consideration  what  legislation  can  bo  taken  to  improve 
and  render  more  efF«ctive  the  Foblic  Health  Acts,  giving 
power  to  close  or  remove  property  found  unfit  for  habita- 
tion ; and,  further,  by  what  means  statistical  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  experience  of  the  yarions 
companies,  societies,  or  other  organisations  which  are 
engaged  in  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.” 


THE  HEALTH  OF  OPERATIYES  IN 
FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

In  the  Health  Department  at  Leeds,  on  the 
special  question  for  digousaiou,  ” What  are  the 
best  meeua  of  promotiug  the  health  of  operatives 
in  factories  and  workshops  ? ” the  first  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stallard,  who  said  the  chief 
point  was  to  keep  the  air.supply  pure ; and  h^ 
maiutained  that  the  death-rate  and  the  kind 
of  disease  existing  proved  that  the  air  in  many 
oases  was  impure.  A sufficient  supply  of  air 
was  capable  of  reducing  the  deaths  resulting 
from  pulmonary  disease,  and  this  faot  he  illus- 
trated by  a reference  to  improvements  that  have 
taken  plaoe  in  barraoka  to  secure  ventilation.  He 
wanted,  he  said,  to  establish  the  principle  that 
factories  and  workshops  should  be  so  ooustructed 
as  bo  assimilate  the  condition  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  open  air,  with  provision  only  for  pro- 
tection against  rain  falling  and  violent  draughts. 
To  protect  ourselves  from  draughts  and  rain 
was  all  that  we  really  required.  All  ventilation 
proceeded  under  the  supposition  that  only  a 
certain  amount  of  air  was  required,  whereas  the 
true  air-supply  we  needed  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  living  in  the  air.  He  exhibited  a 
diagram  of  an  improved  method  of  ventilating 
hospitals,  pnblio  bnildiugs,  and  dwelling-houses, 
and  in  speaking  of  it  said  that  if  we  wanted  to 
plaoe  our  workshops  in  free  contact  with  the 
open  air,  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  numerous  small  openings,  and  most 
rely  upon  the  laws  of  diffusion  and  connexion  for 
a sufficient  and  complete  interchange.  That 
was,  we  must  protect  our  spartmeLts  from  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  yet  provide  a 
large  surface  with  which  the  communication  with 
the  outer  air  should  be  free.  Laws  of  difi'asiou 
and  connexion  were  saffioient  to  insure  inter- 
change even  in  the  stillest  atmosphere,  if  only 
we  gave  them  sufficient  opportunity  for  acting  ; 
and  the  problem  was  thus  reduced  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  largest  surfaos  of  our  room  sides, 
which  might  be  perforated  by  innumerable  small 
openings,  so  placed  as  to  bo  free  from  any  out- 
side pressure  of  the  wind.  Of  course  we  conld 
nob  perforate  any  of  the  sides,  and  we  had  only 
the  top  and  the  bottom.  It  would  be  expensive 
and  difficult  and  useless  to  pei  forate  the  floor, 
and  thus  we  were  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
perforating  the  ctiling.  If  we  protected  this 
perforated  ceiling  from  rain,  and  exposed  it 
nowhere  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  wind,  we 
had  succeeded  in  placing  the  workroom  in  free, 
complete,  and  immediate  contact  with  the  out- 
side air,  and  we  should  have  given  the  principle 
of  slow  diffusion  full  play.  No  great  volume  of 
cold  air  could  possibly  be  driven  down  on  any 
side  of  the  apartment,  whilst  the  freest  exit  was 
provided  for  the  warm  and  vitiated  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  and  body,  and  for  any  nnwhole- 
some  products  of  the  manufacture  carried  on, 
There  was  no  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  soffioienb  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
rising  of  the  vitiated  products  to  the  ceiling,  and 
in  the  plan  he  had  proposed  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  produots  into  the 
air  chamber,  from  which  they  were  at  once 
carried  away  by  the  horizontal  current  passing 
through.  The  arrangement  was  simple.  Every 
room  should  be  provided  with  a doable  ceiling, 
the  space  between  being  in  free  commanioation 
with  the  outer  air  on  all  sides.  The  tnp  ceiling 
was  either  the  floor  of  the  room  above,  or  the. 


roof — the  lower  ceiling  was  made  of  finely  per.  . 
forated  zinc,  or  oiled  paper.  The  air  chamber 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  being  swept 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sides  might  be 
made  of  perforated  bricks  of  various  colours  and 
shapes.  This  plan  did  not  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  opposite  windows  and  ordinary 
means  of  warming  rooms.  The  sole  object  waa 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  living  in  the  open 
air,  under  all  conditions,  whether  in  winter  or 
summer,  day  or  night.  It  waa  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  one  to  out  off  the  wholesome  and 
necessary  connexion.  It  was  a principle  which, 
in  his  judgment,  waa  as  necessary  in  a bed-room 
as  in  a drawing-room,  and  as  necessary  in  a. 
factory  as  in  a hospital.  It  was  a principle 
which  had  been  ignored  by  ardiiteots  since  the  ' 
Roman  era,  bub  he  would  observe  that  the  courts 
of  the  Pompeiian  house  were  but  a more  open 
arrangement  than  the  one  proposed.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
health  of  operatives  in  factories  and  workshops 
would  be  to  place  them  in  direct  communication 
with  the  open  air  by  the  plan  proposed. 

In  discussion,  Mr.  Leighton  (Liverpool)  said,  , 
the  simplest  and  moat  effective  system  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  he  had  ever  seen  was  in  a . 
sohoolroom  at  Glasgow.  The  whole  of  the  ex-  ■ 
hausted  air  was  taken  away  by  the  draught  ; 
caused  by  a fire  on  the  lower  floor,  the  school 
being  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  air  being  i 
conveyed  to  the  lower  room  in  a tube  from  the  : 
ceiling.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  was  by  means  : 
of  a perforated  pipe,  which  pipe  conveyed  the  ; 
air  to  a boiler  heated  by  the  fire,  and  there  the 
air  was  warmed  and  conveyed  back  to  the  school-  • 
room.  , 

Mr.  Rawlinaon  recommended  the  snggeatione 
of  Dr.  Stallard  to  the  aerions  consideration  of  all  I 
persons  having  anything  to  do  with  men  crowded  I 
either  into  workshops  or  into  houses.  There 
was  no  artifioidl  remedy,  there  was  no  fine- 
drawn remedy  of  flues  or  valves  or  obhp  means 
of  that  class  that  would  give  fresh  air  in  the 
abundance  that  appeared  to  be  necessary  for 
health.  

TEE  AUrOBIOGRAPEY  OF  MR.  EU3KIN.  i 

Me.  Buskin  has  made  public  the  following  i 
autobiographical  notes : — 

“ You  perhaps  have  been  provoked  m the  ( 
course  of  those  letters  by  not  bemg  able  to 
make  out  what  I was.  It  is  time  you  should  . 
know,  and  I will  tell  you  plainly.  I am,  and 
my  father  was  before  me,  a violent  Tory  of  the  i 
old  school  (Walter  Scott’s  school,  that  is  to  : 
say,  and  Homer’s).  I name  these  two  out  of 
the  numberless  great  Tory  writers,  because  i 
they  were  my  own  two  masters.  I had  Walter 
Scott’s  novels  and  the  Iliad  (Pope’s  transla- 
tion) for  my  only  reading  when  I was  a child, 
on  week  days  : on  Sundays  their  effect  wsa 
tempered  by  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe  ’ and  the  ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’  my  mother  having  it  deeply 
in  her  heart  to  make  an  evangelioal  clergyman 
of  me.  Fortunately,  I had  an  aunt  more  evau-  i 
gelical  than  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  gave  me 
cold  mutton  for  Sunday’s  dinner,  which,  as  I 
much  preferred  it  hot,  greatly  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress and  the 
end  of  the  matter  was,  that  I got  all  the  noble 
imaginative  teaching  of  Defoe  and  Banyan,  and  ' 
yet — am  not  an  evangelioal  clergyman. 

I had,  however,  still  better  teaching  than 
theirs,  and  that  compulsorily,  and  every  day  of . 
the  week.  (Have  patience  with  me  in  this 
ecrotism  ; it  is  necessary  for  many  reasons  that  i 
you  should  know  what  influences  have  brought  i 
me  into  the  temper  in  which  I write  to  you.) 

Walter  Scott  and  Pope’s  ' Homer’  were  read- 
in®  of  my  own  election,  but  my  mother  forced 
me,  by  steady  daily  toil,  to  learn  long  chapters 
of  the  Bible  by  heart ; as  well  as  to  read  every  ■ 
syllable  through,  aloud,  hard  names  and  all,  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  about  once  a year ; 
and  to  that  discipline — patient,  accurate,  and 
resolute— I owe  not  only  a knowledge  of  the 
book,  which  I find  occasionally  serviceable,  but 
much  of  my  general  power  of  taking  paius,  and 
the  beat  part  of  my  taste  in  literature.  From 
Walter  Scott’s  novels  I might  oasily,  as  I grew 
older,  have  fallen  to  other  people’s  novels  j and 
Pope  might,  perhaps,  have  led  me  to  take  John- 
son’s English,  or  Gibbon’s,  as  types  of  language; 
bat  once  knowing  the  32Qd  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of  Ist  of  Corinthians, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  most  of  the 
Apocalypse,  every  syllable  by  heart,  and  having 
always  a way  of  thinking  with  myself  what 
words  meant,  it  was  nob  possible  for  me,  even  in 
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the  fooliahesfc  times  of  youth,  to  write  entirely 
superficial  or  formal  English,  and  the  affectation 
of  trying  to  write  like  Iluoker  and  George  Herbert 
was  the  most  innocent  I could  have  fallen  into. 

From  my  own  masters,  then,  Scott  and  Homer, 
I learned  the  Toryism  which  my  best  after- 
thought has  only  served  to  confirm. 

That  is  to  say,  a most  sincere  love  of  kings, 
and  dislike  of  everybody  who  attempted  to  dis- 
obey them.  Only,  both  by  Homer  and  Scott,  I 
' was  taught  strange  ideas  about  kings,  which  I 
find,  for  the  present,  much  obsolete  j for  I per- 
i ceived  tbat  both  the  author  of  the  ‘ Iliad ' and 
1 the  author  of  ‘ Waverley’  made  their  kings,  or 
: king-loving  persons,  do  harder  work  than  any- 
I body  else.  Tydides  or  Idomeueus  always  killed  > 
; twenty  Trojans  to  other  people’s  one,  and  Red- 
I gauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of  the 
i Solway  fishermen,  and — which  was  particularly 
a subject  of  admiration  to  me — I observed  that 
they  not  only  did  more,  bub,  in  proportion  to 
f iheir  doings,  got  less  than  other  people, — nay, 

: that  the  best  of  them  were  even  ready  to  govern 
. for  nothing,  and  let  their  followers  divide  any 
I quantity  of  spoil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has 
: fieomed  to  me  that  the  idea  of  a king  has  become 
1 ezaotly  the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  it  has  been 
, supposed  the  duty  of  superior  persons  generally 
: to  do  less,  and  to  get  more,  than  anybody  else  j 
; BO  that  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  that  in 
T those  early  days  my  contemplation  of  existent 
i kingship  was  a very  distant  one,  and  my  childish 
, eye  wholly  nnacquainted  with  the  splendour  of 
. 'Courts. 

The  aunt  who  gave  me  cold  mutton  on  Sundays 
i was  my  father’s  sister  : she  lived  at  Bridge  End, 
in  the  town  of  Perth,  and  had  a garden  full  of 
: gooseberry-bushes,  sloping  down  to  the  Tay, 

: with  a door  opening  to  the  water,  which  ran 
1 past  it  clear-brown  over  the  pebbles  three  or  four 
feet  deep  : an  infinite  thing  for  a child  to  look 
. down  into. 

My  father  began  business  as  a wine  merchant, 

I with  no  capital,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
' debts  bequeathed  him  by  my  grandfather.  He 
accepted  the  bequest,  and  paid  them  all  before 
; he  began  to  lay  by  anything  for  bimself,  for 
1 which  his  beat  friends  called  him  a fool,  and  I, 

; without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom, 

I which  I knew  in  such  matters  to  be  at  least 
I equal  to  mine,  have  written  on  the  granite  slab 

♦ over  his  grave  that  he  was  ‘an  entirely  honest 
merchant.’  As  days  went  on,  he  was  able  to 

i take  a house  in  Huuter-street,  Brunswlck-aquare, 

' No.  54  (the  windows,  of  it,  fortunately  for  me, 

1 commanded  a view  of  a marvellous  iron  post, 
lout  of  which  the  water-carts  were  filled  through 
beautiful  little  trap-doors,  by  pipes  like  boa  con- 
! atriotora  j and  I was  never  weary  of  contemplating 
that  mystery,  and  the  delicious  dripping  conse- 
i quent)  j and  as  years  went  on,  and  I came  to  be 
four  years  old,  he  could  command  a poat-chaiae 
and  pair  for  two  mouths  in  the  summer,  by  help 
of  which,  with  my  mother  and  me,  he  went  the 
round  of  his  country  ouatomers  (who  liked  to  see 
the  principal  of  the  house  his  own  traveller) ; so 
that,  at  a jog-trot  pace,  and  through  the 
I panoramic  opening  of  the  four  windows  of  a 
: poat-ohaiae,  made  more  panoramic  still  to  me 
' iscause  my  seat  was  a little  bracket  in  front 
(('or  we  used  to  hire  the  chaise  regularly  for  two 
mouths  out  of  Long  Acre,  and  so  could  have  it 

■ bracketed  and  pocketed  as  we  liked),  I saw  all 
the  high-roads,  and  most  of  the  cross  ones,  of 

I England  and  Wales,  and  great  part  of  Lowland 
Scotland,  as  far  as  Perth,  where,  every  other 
I year,  we  spent  the  whole  summer;  and  I used 
to  read  ‘ The  Abbot  ’ at  Kinross,  and  * The 
Monastery’  in  Glen  Farg,  which  I confused 
with  ‘ Glendearg,’  and  thought  that  the  White 

■ Lady  had  as  certainly  lived  by  the  streamlet  in 
I that  glen  of  the  Oohilla  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  in 

• the  Island  of  Loch  Leven, 

It  happened  also,  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
■J  the  bias  of  my  after-life,  that  my  father  had  a 
I rare  love  of  pictures.  I use  the  word  ‘ rare  ’ 

' advisedly,  having  never  met  with  another  in- 
stance of  so  innate  a faculty  for  the  discernment 
■of  true  art,  up  to  the  point  possible  without 
■actual  practice.  Accordingly,  wherever  there 
was  a gallery  to  be  seen,  we  stepped  at  the 
. nearest  town  for  the  night;  and  in  reverentest 
’ manner  I thus  saw  nearly  all  the  noblemen’s 
bouses  in  England;  not,  indeel,  myself  at  that 
I age  oaring  for  the  pictures,  but  much  for  oastles 
' and  ruins,  feeling  more  and  more,  as  I grew 
' older,  the  healthy  delight  of  unoovetous  admira- 
tion, and  perceiving,  as  soon,  as  I could  perceive 
I any  political  truth  at  all,  that  it  was  probably 
I muck  happier  to  live  in  a small  house,  and  have 
Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished  at,  than  to  live 


in  Warwick  Castle,  and  have  nothing  to  be 
astonished  at ; bnt  that,  at  all  events,  it  would 
not  make  Brunswick-square  in  the  least  more 
pleasantly  habitable  to  pull  Warwick  Castle 
down.  And,  at  this  day,  though  I have  had 
kind  invitations  enough  to  visit  America,  I could 
not,  even  for  a couple  of  months,  live  in  a country 
BO  miserable  as  to  possess  no  oastles. 

Nevertheless,  having  formed  my  notion  of 
kinghood  chiefly  from  the  Fitz-James  of  the 
‘ Lady  of  the  Lake,’  and  of  noblesse  from  the 
Douglas  there  and  the  Douglas  in  ‘ Marmion,’ 
a painful  wonder  soon  arose  in  my  child-mind 
why  the  castles  should  now  be  always  empty. 
Tantallon  was  there,  but  no  Archibald  of  Angus  ; 
SDirling,  but  no  Knight  of  Soowdoun.  The 
galleries  and  gardens  of  England  were  beautiful 
to  see;  but  his  lordship  and  her  ladyship  were 
always  in  town,  said  the  housekeeper  and  gar- 
deners. Deep  yearning  took  hold  of  me  for  a 
kind  of  ‘ Restoration,’  which  I began  slowly  to 
feel  that  Charles  II.  had  not  altogether  effected, 
though  I always  wore  a gilded  oak-apple  very 
reverently  in  my  button-bole  on  the  29ch  of  May. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Charles  II.’s  Restoration 
had  been,  as  compared  with  the  Restoration  I 
wanted,  much  as  that  gilded  oak-apple  to  a real 
apple.  And  as  I grew  older,  the  desire  for  red 
pippins  instead  of  brown  ones,  and  living  kings 
instead  of  dead  ones,  appeared  to  me  rational 
as  well  as  romantic;  and  gradually  it  had  be- 
oome  the  main  purpose  of  my  life  to  grow 
pippins,  and  its  chief  hope  to  see  kings.” 


INFORMATION  FROM  CANADA. 

Sir, — Ihavebeen  five  years  away  from  England, 
and  daring  that  time,  having  travelled  nearly 
the  whole  of  Canada  and  in  the  Western  States 
of  America,  I perhaps  may  enlighten  the  “ arti- 
zans  ” likely  to  emigrate  as  to  what  they  may 
expect  in  coming  to  Canada  or  America.  I will 
not  touch  wages  in  this  letter,  but  speak  of  the 
classes  most  likely  to  prosper. 

1st.  Carpenters  and  joiners  are  a class  most 
likely  to  succeed.  In  the  first  place,  they  will 
have  a different  kind  of  work  to  do  than  what 
they  have  been  need  to.  Throughout  Canada, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  States  (except  large 
oities),  the  carpenter  is  the  mainstay  of  building. 
Nearly  every  house  is  executed  in  framework, — 
very  little  brick  or  stone,  and  very  few  hands  from 
England  are  accustomed  to  it.  Carpenters  should 
thoroughly  study  theoretically  how  to  frame  a 
building,  or  else  they  will  find  themselves  a long 
way  behind  the  “American  ” artizan.  Let  them 
study  by  plans,  so  as  to  cut  up  and  make  every, 
thing  fit,  BO  that  it  can  bo  fixed  and  put  together, 
as  it  were,  like  a bedstead.  The  interior  parts  of 
buildings  are  not  so  much  studied,  but  a yood 
English  workman  can  go  ahead,  and  ivhen  it  is  to 
be  done  will  always  have  the  preference  of  a job. 
Staircase  and  handrail  hands  are  at  a premium 
when  that  kind  of  work  is  wanted ; and,  with 
architectural  and  mechanical  schools  in  England, 
they  should  be  able  to  get  out  the  lines,  and  be 
able  to  undertake  suoh  work.  It  nearly  in 
every  case  is  done  by  contract,  and  pays  well. 

2fld.  Bricklayers,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
season,  can  only  depend  upon  five  or  six  months’ 
fall  work  in  the  year.  Very  few  follow  this  trade, 
but  act  as  masons,  laying  stone  for  cellars  and 
kitchens,  generally  executed  as  far  as  the  level 
of  the  grouud.floor:  with  care  and  economy,  and 
by  going  to  the  right  places,  they  may  do  very 
well. 

3rd.  Slaters  are  useless  ; nearly  every  house 
is  “shingled,”  or  tin-roofed.  Slates  do  not 
answer,  from  the  severe  frosts  and  heat. 

4tb.  Plumbers  used  to  job  work,  gas-fitting, 

, &c.,  may  look  for  work  in  established  oities, 
where  water-works  and  gas  are  used,  and  should 
be  able  to  do  labour  at  hot-air  furnaces  for 
heating  buildings,  &c. 

5th.  Painters  are  not  much  in  request,  A 
good  painter  takes  a contract,  and,  from  the 
useless  or  surplus  of  “jio  trade”  people,  manu- 
factures bis  hands. 

6sh.  Blacksmiths  should  learn  to  shoe,  and 
that  well,  and  be  able  to  do  the  smithwork  for 
wagons,  sleighs,  cutters,  &o.  No  class  of  men 
do  as  well  as  good  smiths,  but  keep  from 
crowded  cities  at  first.  Start  in  rising  places. 
The  coal  used  is  not  what  English  workmen  have 
in  their  shops,  and  therefore  they  do  not  get  on 
very  well  at  first. 

I would  beg  of  the  British  workmen  to  under- 
stand that  Canada  and  America  are  not  places 
for  idle  bands.  Gold  is  not  picked  up,  but  only 
got  hold  of  by  industry  and  sobriety.  Drink  is 


the  curse  of  an  emigrant,  and  one  who  is  fond 
of  it  is  not  wanted.  Drink  this  side  of  the 
ocean  will  very  soon  "fetch  him,”  as  the  Yankees 
say.  Shopmen,  clerks,  and  no-mechanio  Lon- 
doners, pray  stop  at  home. 

And  now  for  my  own  experience.  After  an 
idle  life  of  many  weeks,  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  advertisements  that  a neat  expeditious 
draughtsman  could  be  found,  &c.,  the  writer  at 
length  obtained  a subordinate  position  under  a 
Government  surveyor  to  lay  out  “ timber  limits.” 
So  your  humble  servant  bade  farewellto  Montreal, 
leaving  the  Law  Courts,  with  their  French  and 
English  knots  to  be  solved  by  one  spectator  the 
less,  and  at  onoe  started  for  Ottawa,  the  capital  of 
Canada.  Ottawa  is  delightfolly  situated.  Broad 
streets,  but  miserably-built  houses,  no  water- 
works, and  were  it  not  for  the  Parliament  build- 
ings, it  would  hardly  come  up  to  the  mark  of  a 
substantial  city.  Considering  that  thirty  years  ago 
Ottawa  was  nothing  but  forest  land,  and  now,  I 
think,  numbers  30,000  inhabitants,  defects  in  ar- 
chitecture must  bo  overlooked.  At  Hull,  adjacent 
to  Ottawa,  with  the  exception  of  Niagara  Falls, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rapids  and  falls 
ever  seen  by  the  writer.  The  water  power  is 
vast,  and  here  have  settled  Yankee  lumbermen, 
who  give  work  in  their  mills  and  iu  the  bush  to 
several  thousand  bands.  From  Ottawa  com- 
mences the  first  touch  of  hardships, — travelling 
in  an  old  stage-coach,  modelled  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  Lord  Mayor’s  coach  (less  paint  and 
gilt).  The  surveying  party  put  up  for  the  night. 
The  second  day’s  journey  is  something  like  the 
6rst  day’s  journey,  only,  as  my  companion  re- 
marked, “ a little  more  so.”  We  then  arrive  at 
“depdt”  (a  wooden  house,  with  three  rooms, 
far  away  from  any  settlement)  : after  a good 
night’s  rest,  our  party  wake  up,  and  prepare 
for  the  journey  proper.  Suow-shoes  are  then 
handed  over,  with  two  blankets.  Mocassins 
(deer-akin  shoes)  are  then  pat  on,  with  bags  of 
pork,  bisonits,  tea,  a tomahawk  axe, — so  we 
travel.  Our  party  consists  of  an  Indian  cook, 
two  Chinamen,  who  carry  pots  to  cock  pork  and 
brow  tea,  with  the  “ boss  ” surveyor  and  the 
enlightened  writer.  It  will  take  too  much 
trouble  to  describe  surveying  in  the  bash. 
Snow,  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  deep,  the  lines  taken  by  a 
prismatic  compass,  and  instead  of  piokets  the 
bees  are  blazed ; tbat  is  to  say,  a little  bark 
peeled  off.  The  sleeping  to  a Londoner  is  truly 
“ primeval : ” a conple  of  birch  trees  chopped 
do  wn  lighted  for  fire,  tamarack  branches  for  abed, 
and  a cotton  tent.  Fancy  this  with  30  degrees 
below  zero.  What  with  the  barking  of  wolves 
the  first  night’s  camping  out  made  your  cor- 
respondent feel  the  lois  of  a chop  and  his  bitter 
beer. 

Four  months  exploring  limits  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  way  dosorjbeil,  only  now  and  then  seeing 
a stray  Indian,  certainly  hardened  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  once  feather-bed  Londoner,  freeing 
him  from  all  biliousness,  but  made  him  con- 
sumptively inclined  for  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables. 

Having  finished  the  survey,  our  party  broke 
up  camp,  aud  by  the  aid  of  birch  bark  canoes, 
we  made  tracks  for  Ottawa,  onoe  more  to  realize 
the  comfort  of  a bed,  but  fully  impressed,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  that  a French  Canadian  shanty 
man  could  make  anything  with  an  axe,  auger, 
and  square,  except  a piano. 

Having  arrived  safely  at  Ottawa,  your  corre- 
spondent met  another  victim  to  advertisements 
for  a neat  and  expeditious  draughtsman,  and 
who  bad  been  employed  in  the  “ bush  so  we 
did  the  sights  of  Ottawa.  The  Parliament 
buildings  are  certainly  a fine  piece  of  architec- 
ture ; the  governor-general’s  establishment  is 
somewhat  convenient,  but  void  of  decoration 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  With  a proper 
system  of  drainage,  waterworks,  and  a more 
abundant  supply  of  gas,  Ottawa  could  be  made 
a splendid  city;  but,  oh!  the  roads,  for  mud 
and  slush,  would  make  a London  vestryman 
shudder  at  his  owu  shadow. 

From  Ottawa  we  “switch  ” off  for  Prescott,  and 
make  our  journey  west.  Prescott  is  a broken- 
down  town,  unworthy  of  notice  ; so  we  start  for 
Kingston,  look  at  the  baaniiful  harbour,  and 
having  listened  to  regrets  of  trade  being  dull, 
make  up  our  minds  for  Toronto.  Railways  in 
Canada  are  not  proverbially  noted  for  speed. 
What  with  jolting  and  jumping  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  we  arrived  at  Toronto,  the 
“ Queen’s  City,”  so  called.  Toronto  city,  next 
to  Montreal,  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  The  City 
seems  to  have  been  laid  out  on  a dead  level, 
good  wide  streets,  handsome  shops,  and  bids  fair 
to  grow  very  much,  besides  having  the  germs  of 
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a good  business  place.  It  was  here,  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  England,  that  your  corre- 
spondent heard  a real  genuine  “ chime ’*  of 
church-bells,  bringing  with  them  thoughts  of 
the  happy  days  gone  by,  and  recollection  of 
those  who  have  gone  where  the  “ weary  are  at 
rest.” 

Canada  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water- 
power, and  has  all  the  facilities  for  manufacturing ; 
but,  though  a thoroughly  loyal  man  I confess 
there  is  a lack  of  enterprise  compared  with  that 

of  the  Yankees.  If  a Canadian  makes  “ a pile, 
he  commences  shaving  notes  or  money-lending, 
taking  mortgages  ; and  though  the  country 
through  the  eastern  parts  suffers  from  a long, 
hard,  tedious  five  or  six  months’  real  winter,  yet 
there  are  opportunities,  particularly  in  the  west, 
for  capitalists  to  make  money  “ hand  over  fist,” 
as  they  say. 

Before  closing  my  letter  I most  not  forget  to 
say,  that  for  loveliness,  health,  and  beauty,  some 
of  the  Canadian  ladies  cannot  be  surpassed, 
many  of  whom  know  how  to,  and  do,  milk  cows, 
spin  their  own  wool,  cook  like  a Christian  should 
do,  and  can  play  the  pianoforte. 

QUEBCUS. 


PURCHASE  OP  A PARK  FOR  LEEDS. 


VALUE  or  LAND. 

The  Roundhay  Park  estate  was  put  up  for  sale 
by  auction  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Hepper  & Sons, 
at  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station  Hotel, 
Leeds.  When  Lot  19,  consisting  of  the  reai- 
dential  estate  of  Roundhay  Park,  together  with 
the  Park  Farm  and  Braim  Farm,  containing  an 
area  of  601a.  Ir.  12p.,  was  put  up,  Mr.  Hepper 
said  that  the  apportioned  rental  of  the  property 
was  550l.83.4d.  The  timber,  he  stated,  which  was 
an  important  item,  would  be  included  in  the  lot. 

The  bidding  then  commenced  at  50,0001.,  and 
rapidly  increased  by  10,0001.  at  a time  until  it 
reached  100,0001.  The  latter  sum  was  bid  by 
the  Mayor,  and  elicited  hearty  cheers.  The 
bidding  having  been  resumed,  it  ran  up  by 

1.0001.  at  a time  to  106,0001.,  the  Mayor  oon. 
tinuing  to  bid  in  competition  with  other  gentle- 
men, and  the  last  bid  being  his.  At  this  stage 
there  was  a panse,  during  which  Mr.  Hepper 
announced  that  he  would  now  take  5001.  at  a 
time.  A gentleman  then  bid  106,5001.,  and  the 
Mayor  bid  107.0001.  against  him,  at  which  sum 
it  was  knocked  down.  Mr.  Hepper  said  he  was 
authorised  to  knock  it  down  to  the  Mayor  for  the 
sum  last  named,  viz.,  107,0001.  Prolonged  and 
hearty  cheering  followed,  winding  up  with  throe 
cheers  for  the  Mayor. 

Hartley’s  Farm  and  a number  of  cottages,  the 
apportioned  rental  of  which  is  4901.  143.,  was 
also  bought  by  the  Mayor,  the  amount  being 

32.0001.  


Museum  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  associated  his 
son  Thomas,  and  their  talented  oolleagne,  Wood- 
ward, an  old  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas,  whose  career 
was  out  short  by  illness  before  he  bad  realised 
the  full  honours  whioh  hia  talents  gave  promise 
of  attaining.  Sir  Thomas  Deane  then  left  the 
pursuit  of  the  family  career  to  his  sou  Thomas, 
who,  with  a talent  equal  to  the  oooasion,  has 
already  erected  some  striking  buildings  in  Dub- 
lin, Oxford,  London,  and  Tuam,  to  the  cathedral 
of  which  diocese  he  was  architect. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  was  thrice  married,  and 
leaves  a widow  and  several  obildron.  He  was 
of  a hopeful,  cheerful  spirit,  with  a kindliness 
of  disposition  and  happy  wit  characteristic  of 
his  country.  He  maintained  the  most  hononr- 
able  character  in  all  his  engagements.  He 
befriended  many  of  the  young  artists  of  Ireland, 
who  with  daring  and  genius  were  struggUng 
under  difficulties  to  gain  a name,  and  whose 
ultimate  sucoess  proved  the  judgment  with 
whioh  be  seconded  their  efforts.  The  careers  of 
Maolise,  Foley,  and  many  others  bear  testimony 
to  his  kindly  influence. 

We  must  nob  omit  to  mention  that  he  was  for 
several  years  president  of  the  Institute  of  Irish 
Architects,  and  that  his  eldest  son  John  was  the 
chief  director  and  manager  of  the  Manchester 
Great  International  Exhibition,  whioh  owed 
to  his  energy  much  of  its  great  success. 


a copy  of  Bishop  Morris’s  will  in  his  possession  ; 
and  there  was  a clause  in  it  which  authorised 
snob  a sale  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral. 

We  trust  that  the  Rev.  James  Graves  will  be 
no  party  to  such  a sale ; bis  life,  labours,  and 
antiquarian  taste  would  forbid  suoh  a suppo* 
sition.  Even  should  there  nob  be  a halfpenny  of 
funds,  as  the  reverend  antiquary  himself  has 
stated,  as  a member  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Canioe, 
the  books  should  be  kept  with  loving  care,  and 
snatched  from  the  fate  that  probably  awaits 
them.  A collection  of  books  once  scattered 
may  never  come  together  again,  or  be  availed  of 
for  historical  purposes. 

The  city  of  Kilkenny  ought  to  feel  humbled  in 
the  face  of  such  a proposal,  if  she  bears  it 
meekly  without  protest.  It  will  not  tell  much  in 
favour  of  the  energy  of  the  whilom  Kilkenny 
Arobjeologioal  Society  if  these  books  be  sold  in  ' 
the  manner  suggested,  no  matter  what  price  is 
obtained  for  them. 


REVUE  GSNERALE  DE  L' ARCHITECTURE. 

We  see  with  great  satisfaction  that  our  acoom- 
plisbed  colleague,  M.  Cesar  Daly,  is  again  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  Revue  Qdnirale  de  V Architec- 
ture, after  a suspension  of  more  than  a year’s 
duration,  has  again  appeared.  Two  parts  are 
before  us,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  give  some  account  of  them.  In  the  mean 
time  we  cordially  welcome  this  admirable  pub- 
lication, and  we  invite  for  it  new  subscribers 
from  amongst  our  readers. 


SURVEYORS  UNDER  THE  BCCLESIAS. 
TICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

London. — We  mention  with  much  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  has  been  elected  sur- 
veyor for  the  diocese  of  London.  In  face  of 


the  remarkable  list  of  testimonials  which  Mr.  :i 
Hills  submitted,  we  could  not  look  for  any  othei*  i 
result. 

York— Mr.  0.  N.  Armfield,  Whitby,  has  been  ;; 
appointed  one  of  the  two  surveyors  under  the  • 
new  Act,  for  the  diocese  of  York.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newstead,  of  York,  is  the  other. 


SIR  THOMAS  DEANE,  ARCHITECT. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  architect,  at  hia 
house  in  Longford-terraco,  Monkatown,  county 
Dublin,  aged  eighty.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
builder  in  Cork,  and  lost  bis  father  when  a 
mere  youth,  but  being  blessed  with  a mother  of 
very  superior  mind,  he  was  enabled,  by  the 
energy  of  his  own  disposition  and  her  influence, 
to  keep  together  a very  promising  business, 
and  to  maintain  a nnmerons  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  nudertook  large  works  as  a 
contractor  for  public  bodies,  and  realised  a 
handsome  fortune;  became  mayor  of  Cork,  and 
was  knighted  during  his  year  of  office,  in  1830, 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  then  practised  as 
an  architect,  being  employed  largely  by  the 
municipal  anthorities,  the  Government,  and  by 
private  individuals.  At  Cork  he  erected  the 
Old  and  New  Savings  Banks,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  commercial  buildings,  and  Conrb- 
honse,  to  whioh  he  put  a olassioal  portico, 
deservedly  praised  by  Macaulay.  He  also  erected 
the  Queen’s  College  in  that  town,  upon  a lofiy 
prominent  position,  and  which  for  its  general 
arrangement  and  style  of  art,  is  entitled  to  com- 
mendation. He  erected  the  fine  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Killarney,  au  imposing  mass,  well 
distributed  and  finely  executed  in  the  stone  of 
the  country.  At  Dublin,  one  of  the  beat  build- 
ings is  the  addition  to  Trinity  College,  conceived 
in  the  Venetian  style,  and  elegantly  carried  out 
in  its  aonlptural  details  by  Irish  carvers,  whose 
natural  taste  he,  and  hia  partner,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, brought  out,  by  inducing  them  to  imitate 
the  foliage  of  nature,  unrestrained  by  conven- 
tionalism. The  most  noted,  perhaps,  of  the 
works  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  is  the 


THE  CONTRACTOR  FOR  THE 
GLOBE  BRIDGE,  PECKHAM,  AND  TEE 
CAMBERWELL  VESTRY. 

About  two  months  ago  Mr.  Riley,  builder  and 
contractor,  entered  into  a contract  with  the 
Camberwell  vestry  for  rebuilding  the  Globe 
Bridge,  at  Peckham,  hia  tender  being  1,9001., 
which  at  the  time  caused  some  surprise,  inas- 
much as  it  was  so  much  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  tenders  sent  in,  being  only  one-half 
the  amount  of  Messrs.  Manley  & Rogers’s 
(3,8001.),  the  highest,  and  1,0001.  less  than 
that  of  Messrs.  Jukes,  Coulson,  & Co.,  which 
was  the  next  lowest  to  Mr.  Riley’s.  It  now 
appears  that  Mr.  Riley  is  unable  to  ratify  the 
contract,  in  consequence  of  one  of  bis  sureties 
having  refused  to  sign  the  requisite  security 
bond,  and  the  vestry  have,  therefore,  j uat  decided 
to  advertise  for  fresh  tenders. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  AT  COVENTRY.  ’ 
At  the  reoent  discussion  of  plans  for  using  i 
the  sewage  in  irrigation  it  was  stated  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  Mr.  Hawksley’s  pumping; 
machinery  is  24,0001.  Surely  something  more 
economical  than  this  could  be  contrived.  If . 
money  is  to  be  spent  in  this  way,  a fair  returcr 
can  scarcely  be  looked  for. 


SELLING  OFF  THE  ARCHIVES. 

At  the  Oasory  Diocesan  Synod,  held  a few 
days  since,  some  extraordinary  routine  business 
was  transacted,  and  more  extraordinary  pro- 
posals and  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Cathedral  Sustentation  Fund 
is  about  to  be  created  by  the  sale  of  its  archives  ? 

The  Rev.  James  Graves,  a well-known  Irish 
antiquary,  and  member  of  the  Irish  (late  the 
Kilkenny)  Arohmological  Society,  perhaps  can 
answer  us.  A Mr.  Staples  suggested,  at  the 
Synod,  that  the  very  valuable  collection  of 
books  left  to  form  a library  by  two  of  the  former 
bishops,  one  of  them  being  Bishop  Morris,  should 
be  disposed  of.  In  fact,  to  use  his  own  words, 
” the  collection  was  going  to  rain  and  decay,— 
the  binding  was  nearly  worn  away,  the  backs  and 
covers  were  falling  off;  and  if  something  were 
not  done,  no  books  would  soon  be  there.  The 
building  was  not  properly  attended  to,  the  books 
were  in  a damp  place,  and  he  would  repeat,  that 
nnleas  some  steps  were  taken,  they  wonld  soon 
be  beyond  repair.” 

Hear  now  the  remedy  that  Mr.  Staples  had, 
and  did  propose  should  be  carried  out.  ” He 
would  propose  that  they  should  sell  the  books, 
and  thus  raise  a sum  of  money, — perhaps  5001. 
or  6001., — get  a catalogue  of  them  made  out,  and 
send  it  to  some  London  man  who  deals  in  those  old 
hooks  ; and  they  would  raise  a sum  whioh  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them.”  Some  other 
members  questioned  the  legality  of  suoh  a sale ; 
, but  Mr.  Staples  informed  the  Synod  that  he  had 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AT 
BRADFORD. 

Ma.  G.  CoBSON,  arohiteob,  of  Leeds,  hasi 
designed  a building  for  Messrs,  Heugh,  Dunlop,  :i 
& Co.,  which  presents  a contrast  to  the  usual 
type  of  Bradford  warehouses.  The  structure,  b 
now  approaching  completion,  stands  at  _th0i 
corner  of  Peckover-street  and  East-parade;  ibis 
built  externally  of  stone,  and  is  designed  ini 
the  Scottish  baronial  style.  There  are  three- 
frontages.  The  centre  part  of  the  front  to  Peck- 1 
over-street  is  carried  up  as  a tower,  slightly  pro-: 
jeoting  from  the  front,  and  contains  theprinoipali 
entrance,  a simple  square-headed  doorway,  with, 
bold  roll  mouldings  on  the  jambs.  A bay  window  > 
corbels  out  immediately  over  the  door,  and  the: 
tower  is  finished  at  the  top  with  turrets  on  the  I 
angles,  and  a pavilion  roof  between. 

In  other  parts  of  the  borough  building  is 
going  on  vigorously.  A large  warehouse  is  ini 
course  of  construction  adjacent  to  Peckoven 
House.  The  third  story  is  being  pub  on  the  Town-i 
hall,  and  the  London  stone-carvers  have  gofei 
to  work.  The  Covered  Market  progresses  slowly.; 
A range  of  schools  for  the  parish  church,  in  the: 
Bolton-road  district,  is  making  satisfactory  pro-i 
greas,  and  schools  are  also  being  bnilb  in  Otley*; 
road,  to  serve  as  a place  of  worship  as  well.  A 
new  ohoroh  is  rising  at  Ripleyville,  another  at: 
Great  Horton ; St,  John’s  Church  is  to  be  replaced: 
by  a new  building  in  Little  Horbon-lane;  andthel 
Wesleyans  of  Frizlnghall  are  pnshing  forward: 
their  new  Gothio  chapel. 


GRBENHURST,  NEAR  OCKLEY, 
SURREY. 

This  house  is  being  erected  for  Mr.  Thoinaa 
Lambert,  and  is  distant  from  the  Ookley  Station* 
about  a mile.  It  commands  extensive  _ views' 
towards  the  south  and  west  of  Leith  Hill  and 
Horsham.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east.  The" 
walla  are  bnilt  of  red  brick  from  the  neighbourn 
hood,  with  Donlting  and  Bath  stone  dressings.: 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  . 

The  cost  will  be  about  11,0001.  for  the  house,; 
and  2,0001.  for  the  stables,  which  are  situated  td 
the  north  of  the  house. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Shearburn,  of  Dorking; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Sfc.  Aubyn,  of  the  Temple,  being  the 
architect. 
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PALL  OF  A WORSTED  MILL  AT 
GUISELEY,  YORKSHIRE. 

At  Guiaeley,  on  Sunday  forenoon,  a large 
and  newly  • erected  worsted-mill  fell  in.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Deaoon,  a draper  at  Shipley,  had  an  extensive 
worsted-mill  in  course  of  erection  at  Gniseley, 
and  was  the  first  mill  of  that  description  in  that 
place.  The  plans,  it  is  alleged,  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walsh,  plasterer,  at  Baildon,  and  the 
contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr.  Lopish.  The 
bnilding  was  fonr  stories  high,  and  was  of  con- 
siderable length.  Only  about  one-half  of  it  had, 
however,  been  bnilt,  and  the  roof  of  that  por- 
tion was  pnt  on  last  week.  The  mill  appeared 
to  be  all  safe  and  sonnd  when  the  workmen  left 
on  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday  forenoon,  about  half- 
past ten  o’clock,  the  whole  erection  suddenly 
collapsed  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a thunder- 
ing noise,  without  any  warning  whatever.  The 
building  presented  a mere  wreck,  as  scarcely 
any  portion  of  the  walls  was  standing.  The 
roof-beams  and  iron  girders  and  pillars  which 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  place 
were  broken  to  pieces.  There  were  many  con- 
jectures as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  they 
were  so  conflicting  that  it  will  be  better  left  to 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  erection  to  give  an 
explanation. 


DECORATIONS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

SiE, — Mr.  Shone,  in  reply  to  my  letter,  writes 
as  follows : — 

“ Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  intentions,  mode  of  treatment, 
and,  as  far  as  they  can  be  authenticated,  his  very  designs 
will  be  scrupulously  kept  sacred  and  followed.”  He 
adds: — “ The  leading  principle  affirmed  by  all  who  have 
been  consulted  is  this, — to  make  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
intenlions  for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  the 
cathedral  the  main  text,  as  it  were;  and  to  study  to  carry 
out,  as  implicitly  as  possible,  whatever  he  may  have 
expressed  in  drawing,  model,  or  writing  ; and  where  these 
materials  for  guidance  fail,  that  harmony  is  to  be  sought 
for  to  the  fullest  practical  extent,  with  what  he  has  pro- 
posed or  done." 

Mr.  Shone  gives  these  words  as  extracts  from 
the  programme  set  forth  by  the  Embellishment 
Committee  j and  if  the  committee  adhered  to 
what  they  have  here  set  forth,  we  would  not 
complain;  but  what  have  the  committee  done ? 
and  what  are  they  doing  ? — if  it  be  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  the  architect,  who  is  answerable. 

Sir  Christopher’s  last  work  at  the  cathedral 
was  the  constraction  of  the  choir,  and  he  put 
the  organ  where  it  was  thought  best  to  be.  The 
whole  cathedral  was  open  to  his  choice.  He 
might  have  pub  it, — as  was  lately  done, — in  one 
of  the  ladies’  closets.  We  are  told  that  it  did 
stand  on  one  side  of  the  choir,  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral ; and  had  not  that  situation  been  oon- 
demued,  he  might  have  put  it  there  again,  or 
he  might  have  made  it  clothe  the  two  grand 
pillars  against  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  it 
now.  He  did  neither.  To  use  Mr,  Street’s 
words, — 


" He  acquiesced  in  Father  Smith's  determination,  that  ■ 
the  organ  should  occupy  |the  place  in  which  beyond  all 
doubt  its  tones  produce  ihe  greatest  effect;  but  he  limited 
the  size  of  the  instrument  most  carefully,  leaving  enough 
space  around  and  above  it,  to  allow  of  suggestions,  at 
least  of  a distant  view,  and  so  creating  that  mystery  of 
things  half  seen,  which  all  students  of  Mediaeval  art  well 
know  was  the  secret  of  its  greatest  successes.” 

The  width  of  the  choir  between  the  pillars  is 
40  ft.  The  organ  occupied  about  16  ft.,  leaving 
12  ft.  open  on  each  side,  to  allow,  as  you  enter 
at  the  west  door,  the  receding  vista  to  be  seen, — - 
i.e.,  arch  after  arch  in  the  perspective,  gradually 
receding  from  view;  and  as  to  the  height  of  the 
organ,  its  shape  being  rather  horizonUl  than 
vertical,  it  left  the  whole  of  the  roof,  or  nearly 
so,  to  be  seen.  What  was  seen  gave  suffioient 
suggestions  to  the  imagination  bo  comprehend 
the  whole,  and  moreover  awakened  a desire  to 
see  what  was  partially  hidden,  and  thus  reserved 
beauties  hereafter  to  be  discovered. 

Ah,  but,  says  Mr.  Shone,  “ nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  ha  (Sir  Christopher)  made 
the  best  of  a situation  forced  upon  him.”  Of 
course,  forced  upon  him  it  was.  Given  the 
cathedral,  and  the  musical  service  to  be  per- 
formed in  it,  where  was  the  organ  to  be  placed  ? 
It  was  to  be  placed  somewhere,  and  he  put  it, 
whatever  might  be  the  difficulties  of  his  choice, 
and  however  constrained  by  superior  powers, 
where  he  thought  it  could  best  be.  Not  in  one 
of  the  ladies’  closets,  not  reared  up  in  two  sepa- 
rate sections,  to  hide  the  magnificent  pillars,  and 
destroy  the  vista,  bub  in  the  place  where,  when 
Mr.  Penrose  became  architect  to  the  cathedral, 
he  fonnd  it. 

But  further,  Sir  Christopher  not  only  placed 
the  organ  where  he  did,  but  he  designed  the 
elegant  pillars  on  which  it  stood.  He  wished 
these  pillars  to  be  seen  in  the  position  in  which 
he  placed  them. 

The  placing  the  organ  on  these  pillars  was  his 
last  work;  and  if  the  committee  bad  done  their 
duty,  and  acted  according  to  what  they  profess 
in  their  programme,  they  would  have  began 
where  Sir  Christopher  left  off,  and  not  by  ruth- 
lessly altering  and  destroying  what  he  had 
done. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  their  removing  the 
organ  ? The  return-stalls  are  carried  away  to 
the  obanoel,  and  the  two  elegant  gates  erected 
there  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  removed  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  beantiful  columns  are  car- 
ried away  into  the  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  porches,  and  these  porches 
are  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  Sir  Christo- 
pher’s grand  intentions. 

He  made  three  principal  doorways,  which, 
when  seen,  give  a grandeur  to  the  whole  build- 
ing. Would  any  one  think  of  putting  an  inner 
porch  to  the  west  door,  leaving  only  the  upper 
half  of  it  to  be  seen,  and  thus  marring  its  grand 
proportions  ? And  it  is  a similar  error  to  cut  the 
north  and  south  doors  in  two,  and  leave  only  the 
halves  of  them  to  be  seen  above. 

Had  the  organ  not  been  moved,  these  pillars 
would  nob  have  been  moved,  and  the  desecra- 
tions at  the  north  and  south  doors  would  not 


have  been  perpetrated ; nor  would  the  elegant 
gates  in  the  chancel  have  been  wrenched  from 
their  positions. 

I ask  Mr.  Shone,  and  through  him  I beg  to 
ask  the  committee,  whether  this  is  completing 
what  Sir  Christopher  left  undone  ? Mr.  Shone 
says  that  the  lowering  the  stall-work  was  “unani- 
moxtsly  ” agreed  to  by  the  committee  : now,  it 
appears,  it  is  to  be  as  nuanimonsly  raised  up 
again.  I ask,  as  one  of  the  public — I have  a 
right  to  ask — what  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
such  a committee  p Can  they  do  and  undo, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  not  feel  ashamed  ? 
To  settle  such  matters  by  a committee  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  asking  an  assembly  of  women 
in  Exeter  Kali  to  decide  upon  some  important 
church  doctrine. 

There  ought  to  be  an  architect  of  a master 
mind,  who  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  committee, 
“ Gentlemen,  this  is  my  plan,  and  if  you  insist 
upon  things  of  which  I disapprove,  I must  make 
you  responsible — not  myself.”  And  until  such  a 
person  is  found,  St.  Paul’s  will  nob  be  properly 
embellished.  James  Lupton, 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


TO  RENDER  SEWERS  OF  DEPOSIT  SELF, 
CLEANSING. 

With  this  I beg  loave  to  submit  a section  and 
specification  for  making  the  sewers  of  deposit  in 
Belgravia,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  Old  Westmin- 
ster sewer  districts,  self-cleansing.  The  coat  of 
the  work  would  be  not  more  than  28.  6d.  per 
foot  run,  or  660J.  per  mile.  I think  I may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  improvement  could  equal 
this  for  simplicity,  durability,  economy,  and 
efficiency.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  should 
give  this  section  and  specification  in  the  Builder, 
in  order  to  show  Local  Boards  and  their  sur- 
veyors “ how  to  do  it.”  John  Phillips. 


Specijicaiion/br  making  the  Sewers  of  Deposit  in  Belgravia 

and  elsewkere,  in  the  Old  Westminster  Sewer  Districts, 

Self-Cleansing, 

1.  Raise  the  hard  deposit  in  the  sewers  to  the  surface, 
and  cart  it  away;  flush  away  the  soft  deposit,  and 
thoroughly  wash  aud  cleanse  the  side  walls  and  bottoms, 
with  jets  attached  to  hose  carried  down  into  the  sewers 
from  hydrants  fixed  iuto  (he  water-pipes  in  ibe  streets. 

2.  Take  out  in  lengths  of  about  6 ft.  at  a time,  seven 
courses  of  the  brickwork  along  the  centre  of  the  inverts; 
put  small  rebated  wallings  with  struts,  between  the  re- 
maining courses  at  the  sides  ; then  excavate  the  space  to 
the  depth  shown  by  the  drawing.  The  soil,  rubbish,  and 
earth  arisiug  from  the  work,  lift  to  the  surface  and  cart 
away. 

3.  Well  wash  and  clean  the  bricks  taken  out  of  the  in- 
verts, then  lay  them  solidly  in  Portland  cement  (half 
cement  and  half  sand)  in  the  excavated  space,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  drawing,  and  form  the  upper  part  to  a mould 
corresponding  to  the  underside  of  the  channel  tiles. 

4.  Remove  the  strutting,  and  evenly  bed  in  Portland 
cement  the  channel  tiles  upon  the  sunk  brickwork,  as 
shown  by  the  drawings’;  then  solidly  flush  up  and  point  the 
joints  of  the  tiles,  as  also  the  joints  of  the  old  brickwork 
in  the  inverts  and  side  walls,  with  neat  Portland  cement, 
and  leave  the  sewer-bottoms  clean  and  perfect. 

5.  The  channel  tiles  to  be  made  of  stoneware  or  fire-clar 
in  2 ft.  lengths,  2^  in.  thick,  perforated  loogitudinally  witn 
cylinders  f in.  in  diameter,  accurately  moulded  to  the 
shape  according  to  the  drawing,  salt-glazed,  and  burnt  to  a 
vitreous  substance. 


Section  showing  Stlf-cJeansing  Sewer, 
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ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

Burslem  Schools  of  Art  and  Science. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute 
School  of  Science  and  Art  has  been  held  in  the 
town-hall,  Burslem,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Smith  Child,  bart.,  M.P.  The  attendance  was 
numerous.  Mr.  W.  Woodall  (chief  bailiff)  read 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which  stated,  that 
ffuriog  the  year  168  students  had  entered  the 
Bobool,  besides  the  ladies’  morning  class  ; and  at 
the  local  examination,  in  May,  38  students  were 
fluccessful,  and  14  Government  prizes  were 
awarded.  For  the  national  examination  971 
works  were  executed  by  126  students.  The 
chemistry  classes  had  been  attended  by  91 
Btndents,  of  whom  39  were  examined,  and  28 
passed.  The  committee  were,  however,  surprised 
at  the  extraordinary  apathy  in  quarters  where 
ready  co-operation  might  have  been  looked  for  j 
and  that  in  a vast  population,  pursuing  occupa- 
tions necessarily  artistic  and  scientific  in  their 
character,  there  should  be  so  small  aper-centage 
desiring  intellectual  advancement,  and  so  large 
a proportion  content  with  an  unquestioning  and 
etolid  dependence  on  traditional  usage.  The 
committee  felt  they  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  stinted  payments  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  on  the  results  of  examinations, 
as  compared  with  what  previous  experience  had 
led  them  to  expect.  The  committee  expressed 
congratulation  on  the  Institute  being  at  last 
freed  from  debt,  and  indulged  in  confident  ex- 
pectations,  as  the  necessity  for  technical  educa- 
tion becomes  increasingly  apparent,  of  a support 
of  the  school  worthy  of  the  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  of  the  district.  Mr.  G.  Theaker,  master 
of  the  science  and  art  school,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Sparkes,  ma3t.;r  of  the  chemistry  school,  read 
their  reports. 

Salisbury  School  of  Science  and  Art. — A 
building,  erected  at  a cost  of  3,0001.,  for  the 
cse  of  the  Salisbury  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution  and  the  Salisbury  School  of  Science 
and  Art,  in  New-street,  in  that  city,  with  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  800  persons,  has  been 
publicly  opened.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury  has 
been  a liberal  subscriber  to  the  building  fund, 
which  is  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  late 
Bishop  Hamilton.  The  new  front  is  designed 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  built  of  red  brick,  with 
coloured  brick  arches  and  devices,  stone  dress- 
ings bo  the  doors  and  windows,  Mansfield  stone 
ebafts  and  carved  caps.  The  building  comprises, 
on  the  ground  floor,  a reafiiug-room,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  a wide  entrance-passage  to  the  leoLnre- 
hall  and  staircases.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
library,  class,  and  committee  rooms  j and  above 
it  is  the  School  of  Art,  which  is  34  ft.  by  23  ft., 
and  17  ft.  high.  The  lecture-hall  is  at  the  back 
of  this  building,  and  was  formerly  the  Salisbury 
Theatre.  The  old  stage,  galleries,  boxes,  &a., 
have  been  swept  away,  and  thus  a room  obtained 
which  is  nearly  70  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide.  The 
wails  have  been  raised  about  6 ft.,  a new  roof 
put  to  the  building,  and  windows  inserted.  A 
large  gallery,  supported  upon  iron  pillars,  has 
been  erected,  aud  fitted  np  with  stalls,  the  hall 
and  gallery  affording  accommodation  for  about 
BOO  persons.  A broad  staircase,  which  is  double 
above  the  first  flight,  gives  access  to  each  side  of 
the  gallery,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  building.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
decorated,  and  lighted  by  means  of  star -jets  from 
the  ceiling  and  walls.  Mr.  John  Haiding  was 
the  architect,  F.  Hale  the  builder,  and  Abley 
foreman.  The  decorations  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Neal,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Toomerj 
and  the  stonework  carving  was  done  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Kemm. 

Closing  of  the  Noricich  Industrial  and  Fine  Art 
Exhibition. — After  having  been  open  fora  period 
of  two  months,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Norwich 
and  Eastern  Counties  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts 
Association  has  been  closed.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
persons,  bub  the  exhibition  was  not  aotnally 
closed  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  enable 
those  who  could  not  obtain  admission  on  the 
previous  evening  to  pay  a final  visit.  Pecuniarily 
the  results  of  the  exhibition  are  satisfactory,  in 
80  far,  at  least,  that  the  receipts  are  amply 
Bufficient  to  meet  all  expenses.  The  performance 
of  a musical  programme  opened  the  closing 
ceremonial.  It  consisted  of  an  organ  selection, 
played  by  Dr.  Bunnett,  and  of  a variety  of  pieoes 
by  the  Norwich  Volunteer  Artillery  baud. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  on  Scientific  Education. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  barb.,  M.P.,  addressed  a meet- 
ing of  working  men  on  Saturday  night  at  the 
Trades  Hall,  Liverpool.  The  occasion  was  that 


of  the  delivery  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  classes 
of  soienoe  meeting  at  the  hall,  and  affiliated  with 
the  South  Kensington  institution ; and  there 
were  present,  amongst  other  gentlemen  who  take 
a warm  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  working 
olasses,  Messrs.  Jas.  Samnelson,  F.  Archer,  J.  A. 
Pioton,  Rev.  J.  Beard,  S.  G,  Rathbone,  Dr. 
Sheldon,  Dr.  Costine,  aud  Mr.  Francis  Boult.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  was  loudly  cheered  on  taking 
the  chair,  said  that  all  must  rejoice  to  see  how 
the  love  of  soienoe  was  spreading  in  tho  country. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the 
age.  Speaking  first  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  of  the  country  and  the  soientifio 
sooiebies,  Sir  John  said  that  there  was  no  other 
country  in  Europe  where  the  Government  did  so 
little  for  such  eooietiss.  The  societies,  however, 
did  nob  wish  that  this  should  be  altered,  and 
believed  that  entire  freedom  of  action  was  the 
best  for  the  Government,  the  country,  and  the 
societies  themselves.  True,  there  was  a grant  of 
12,5001.  under  the  head  of  soientifio  societies, 
but  10,000Z.  of  this  was  spent  in  meteorological 
observations,  and  1,0001.  given  to  soientifio 
research.  With  regard  to  scientific  research, 
he  declared  that  the  Government  had  never  been 
chary  of  incurring  expense,  and  the  hesitation 
as  to  the  expedition  relative  to  the  last  eclipse 
arose  from  a misunderstanding,  and  nob  from 
reluctance  to  spend  money.  With  regard  to 
elementary  sohools,  he  could  not  speak  of  the 
Government  in  such  satisfactory  terms.  The 
soientifio  men  throughout  the  country  unani- 
mously  regretted  the  manner  in  which  the 
grants  to  those  sohools  were  distributed.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  although  the 
foundations  of  education,  were  nob  education 
itself,  and  the  schools  would  never  be  placed  on 
a sound  and  satisfactory  basis  until  they  took  a 
wider  ground.  Sir  John  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  the  resolutions  of  the  British  and  the 
Social  Science  Associations,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  practically  concerned  in  education.  With 
regard  to  schools  of  soienoe,  he  poiuted  with 
pleasure  to  the  fact  that  when  they  commenced 
in  1860  there  were  nine  schools  with  sixty 
students,  and  that  now  there  were  810  schools 
with  30,000  students.  In  conclusion,  Sir  John, 
though  he  criticised  the  positions  taken  by  Mr. 
Forster,  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  great  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  national 
education. 

The  Leeds  School  of  Art.  — The  exhibition 
of  the  students’  works  at  the  Mechanioa’  Insti- 
tute closed  on  Saturday  last,  on  which  day 
3,259  persons  visited  it.  There  are  now  300 
students.  Out  of  more  than  2,600  drawings  and 
paintings  produced  within  the  year,  468  works 
were  selected  for  exhibition,  and  a large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  meritorious.  Dr.  Puckett  is 
the  head-master. 


they  were  of  wood.  As  the  fire  progressed 
people  became  crazy  with  excitement,  and  many 
were  trampled  to  death  and  others  burnt.  500 
persons  are  believed  to  have  perished.  The  very 
waterworks  were  destroyed,  and  several  square 
miles  of  the  city  are  in  ashes.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

This  city  is  one  of,  the  most  marvellous  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Up  to  1831  it  was 
only  an  Indian  trading  post,  and  even  in  1840  its 
population  did  not  exceed  5,000.  From  the 
latter  period,  however,  it  roje  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  nntil  it  attained  an  importance 
second,  perhaps,  to  that  of  no  commercial  city  in 
the  world.  It  has  long  been  known  as  the  great 
trading  c'.ty  of  the  far  West.  It  is  there  that  the 
grain  of  the  West  and  other  important  pro- 
ductions are  colleoted  for  transport  to  the  sea- 
board and  to  Enrope.  Much  as  has  been  said 
about  the  rapid  development  of  Liverpool  within 
the  last  century,  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
marvellous  strides  made  by  Chicago.  The  popu- 
lation in  1850  was  28,269 ; in  1857,  130,000  j 
and  probably  at  the  present  time  the  total  is 
little  short  of  a quarter  of  a million.  Chicago  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  inolined  plain  extend- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  for  many 
miles. 


DRAWINGS  AND  THE  POST-OFFICE. 


— Doubtless  many  of  yonr  readers  will 
have  become  aware  that  since  the  5th  of  October 
an  imperial  size  drawing  can  no  longer  be  sent 
as  a roll  through  the  post,  the  limit  of  length 
now  being  18  in.  j and  as  it  is  a matter  of  some 
importance  to  me,  as  I suppose  it  is  to  a great 
number  of  persons,  I feel  an  exception  should  be 
made,  such  as  that  packets  may  be  22  in.  long, 
if  nob  exceeding  5^  in.  by  5^  in.  in  width  and 
thickneas. 

Unless  the  Postmaster-General  will  reconsider 
bis  order,  and  restore  to  us  the  privilege  of 
sending  drawings  by  post,  one  will  be  forced  to 
resort  to  the  antiquated  methods  of  sending 
them  either  by  parcels  delivery,  carrier,  or  rail- 
way, which  would  involve  considerably  greater 
trouble  and  expense,  as  well  as  much  annoyance 
in  their  not  being  delivered  by  tha  expected 
time.  M- 


BOROUGH  ENGINEERSHIP  OP 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  special  committee  met  on  Monday  last  to 
consider  the  claims  of  three  selected  candidates, 
viz.,  Mr.  George  F.  Daacon,  of  Liverpool  j Mr. 
James  Lemon,  borough  engineer  of  Southamp. 
ton;  and  Mr.  Mackinson,  town  surveyor  of 
Dundee ; when,  on  a division,  Mr.  Deacon 
obtained  12  votes  ; Mr.  Lemon,  9 ; and  Mr. 
Mackinson,  3. 

Mr.  Deacon  was  therefore  recommended  to 
the  borough  oounoil  for  the  appointment.  Mr. 
Deacon  is  in  practice  in  Liverpool,  and  he  is  the 
son  of  the  under-sheriff  of  the  county. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  whole  business  part  of  Chicago  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  All  the  wholesale  warehouses, 
banks,  publio  buildings,  theatres,  great  hotels, 
six  grain  elevators,  much  shipping,  and  10,000 
houses  are  burnt,  and  many  persons  have  lost 
their  lives.  50,000  persons  are  without  shelter, 
but  tents  to  shelter  75,000  have  reached  Chicago. 
The  dead  found  in  the  mins  already  exceed  100, 
and  many  are  dying  from  exposure.  Special 
brains  with  food  and  clothing  are  arriving  in  the 
city,  guarded  by  military.  Forty  plunderers  and 
turbulent  characters  have  been  shot. 

The  fire  is  now  stated  to  have  begun  iu  a 
stable.  A boy  having,  it  is  said,  taken  a kerosene 
lamp  into  the  stable  to  milk  a cow,  the  animal 
kicked  the  lamp  over,  and  set  fire  to  the  place. 
The  burning  fluid  ran  to  the  wooden  pavements, 
and  thus  the  flames  were  extended,  and  not 
through  the  party-walls,  we  presume, 


LIVERPOOL. 

The  new  County  Courts  question,  the  proposal  I 
to  decorate  the  council  chamber  aud  luncheon-  ■ 
room  at  the  Town-hall,  and  the  exhibition  of  ' 
paintings,  were  amongst  those  subjects  which  i 
were  under  consideration  at  the  last  meeting  of  ' 
the  Liverpool  Town  Council.  A letter  of  the  i 
secretary  to  the  Government  Commissioners  of  i 
Works,  suggesting  that  the  corporation  should  I 
provide  a site  for  the  proposed  County  Courts,  , 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  : 
20,0001.,  had  been  replied  to  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee, declining  to  agree  to  the  suggestion,  but 
stating  that  the  committee  would  recommend  to  : 
the  council  that  the  vacant  land  behind  the  . 
municipal  offioes  should  nob  be  parted  with  for  i 
twelve  months  without  giving  the  Commissioners  i 
of  Works  the  option  of  purchasing  it  on  reason- 
able terms.  In  reply,  the  secretary  stated  that  ' 
as  it  was  probable  the  Judicature  Commission  : 
would  in  the  course  of  a year  have  formed  some 
satisfactory  scheme  to  reform  the  multiplicity  of 
courts  of  justice  now  existing  in  Liverpool,  it  i 
was  useless  to  discuss  the  subject  at  present,  i 
The  First  Commissioner,  however,  thought  it  ' 
right  to  observe  that  by  the  13th  and  14th  Vic.,  . 
oap.  61,  BOO.  24,  it  was  provided  that  the  town- 
hall,  court-house,  or  other  public  building  to  any  ; 
county,  city,  borough,  or  town  in  which  a county  i 
court  was  held,  might  be  used  for  the  sittings  of 
that  court  without  payment  of  rent. 

The  finance  committee  recommended  the 
oounoil  to  vote  the  sum  of  600Z.  to  be  expended  i 
under  the  direction  of  that  committee,  in  the 
decoration  of  the  council  chamber  and  the 
lunohoon-room  at  the  town-hall.  Mr.  Picbon,  in 
moving  the  confirmation  of  the  recommendation, 
said  the  subject  was  mooted  in  the  council  about 
six  months  ago,  and  a committee  was  appointed 
bo  report  on  certain  designs  that  were  presented 
to  the  council.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
subject  should  be  postponed  for  six  months.  Mr, 
Minton  moved  the  following  amendment : — 
“ That  specimens  and  tenders  be  asked  for  from 
Liverpool  decorators,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
600Z.,  for  decorating  the  council-chamber  and 
luncheon-room,”  Mr.  Minton  afterwards  with- 
drew bis  motion,  and  Mr.  Picton  said  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  brought  for- 
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ward  at  Bomo  future  time ; and  meantime  the ' 
general  proceedings  were  confirmed. 

In  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings, 
Mr.  Picton  said  the  exhibition  which  had  been 
opened  in  the  Free  Library  and  Mnsenm  bad 
turned  out,  so  far,  to  be  a great  sacoess.  Since 
the  exhibition  opened,  pictures  had  been  sold  to 
the  extent  of  4,0001.,  and  that  would  be  en- 
couraging to  the  artists  who  had  sent  their 
pictures.  The  committee  could  now  see  their 
way  clear  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  loss, 
bub  some  profit. 


THE  SOIL  PIPE  AND  SANITATION. 

SiB,— On  perusing  the  Builder  of  the  7th  inst.,  Ifiud 
that  the  soil-pipe  has  been  performing  an  important  part 
in  the  sanitution  of  Croydon,  with  which  the  name  of  a 
medical  gentleman  is  closely  associated. 

Will  yoQ  permit  me  to  Eta'e  that  in  the  second  edition 
of  “A  House  Jor  the  Suburbs,”  published  in  1861,  the 
following  passage  occurs  at  page  166  : — 

" I baye  found  it  advantageous  in  practice  to  take  the 
Boil-pipe  quite  up  to  the  gutter,  letting  it  serve  also  to 
carry  off  the  rain-water,  and  when  that  cannot  be  done, 
to  lead  a small  pipe  up  through  the  roof,  so  that  the  foul 
air,  instead  of  rushing  at  every  opportunity  into  the 
house,  may  And  a ready  exit  at  the  top.” 

Tuouis  Mobbis. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  WAY. 

' Sib,— Have  you  had  d lBculties  in  public  through  making 
a stand  for  your  right  side  of  the  pave  ? I admit  to  many 
oODcnssioDS.  1 Agbt  my  way  along  when  I feel  strong  till 
I meet  a wrong-sided  booby  too  big  forme.  I invariably 
decline  contentions  with  women ; make  a dead  set  at  boys, 
they  are  not  too  old  to  learn  ; but,  sir,  is  it  not  annoying 
that  green  policemen  should  run  a muck  amidst  Jjoncun 
pedestrians  they  are  paid  to  rectify  ? Oilicialinatmotiocs 
are  needed  here.  Recently,  a frieud  of  mine  had  an  obstinate 
j encounter  on  London  Bridge;  it  was  posh  for  push,  till 
, an  ignorant  policeman  came  up  and  offered  to  run  them 
] both  in  ! If  you  bob  aside,  the  Other  party  often  does  the 
; same  : is  it  then  right  to  hit  out  P R.  T. 


CLEANING  TILES. 

! Sib,— Will  some  oorrespondent  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
I best  method  of  cleaning  white  tiles  ? The  joints  become 
i incrusted  with  hard  carbon,  and  the  edges  of  the  tiles  for 
I a considerable  width  are  black.  The  hardest  brush  end 
I water  with  soda  will  not  remove  the  marks.  I should  also 
I thank  any  of  yonr  correspondents  if  they  could  inform  me 
; of  the  best  mode  of  Aiiog  these  tiles  with  cement.  I have 
I used  various  cements,  but  the  tiles  come  off  in  frosty 
' or  very  hot  weather.  A.  Davis. 


j INVITATIONS  TO  TENDER. 

I Bib,— I accepted  an  invitation  last  Augtiat  to  tender  for 
I the  completion  of  four  houses  in  Cedara-road,  Clapham, 

I from  Messrs.  Mayhew,  Salmon,  & Whiling, — Mr.  J. 
j Thomas,  architect.  I tendered  agreeably  to  ihvir  request, 
, was  lowest,  and  wasrej-cted.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
; whether  I have  any  remedy  for  this  P I bad  to  verify  the 
, quautities  by  measuring  up  the  work  to  be  done,  as  the 
; bills  were  not  explicit,  and  us  a return  have  my  name  pub- 
I lisbed  below  the  party  chosen  to  do  the  job,  which  is,  of 
I coarse,  calculated  to  do  me  an  injury.  I should  feel 
I greatly  obliged  by  your  informing  me  what  remedy  I have, 
! if  any.  A vbkx  Old  Sobsceibbb. 

: *,*  It  would  probably  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 

; invitation.  Most  certainly  if  a builder  be  incited  to  tender, 

’ and  is  lowest  in  amount,  be  ought  to  be  employed. 


THE  NEW  MORGUE,  DUBLIN. 

Tue  Corporation  of  Dublin  has  at  last  esta- 
' Wished  a neceesary  sanitary  requisite  long  oalled 
' for  in  Dublin. 

I A square  block  of  granite-faced  buildings, 
i originally  constructed  for  a savings-bank,  in 
I Marlborough-street,  has  been  transformed  into 
a gloomy  morgne.  Tho  history  of  the  old 
I structure  is  as  melancholy  as  the  purposes  for 
I which  it  is  now  need.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to 
! thrive  nnder  its  roef  from  its  first  foundation. 
Idle  for  years,  aud  again  occupied  at  long 
linteivala  as  a meeting-house,  emigration  office, 

I reading-room,  soup-kitchen,  registry  office,  ship- 
I ping  office,  and  as  the  “head  centre”  of  the 
I National  and  Fenian  Brotherhoods,  it  has  reached 
I its  sepulchral  climax  by  being  dedicated  to 
i King  Death  as  a dead-house,  The  building,  as 
to  locality,  is  very  well  situated,  being  a few 
I yards  from  the  river  side.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
i and  well  lighted  above.  The  ground  floor  is 
' converted  into  the  morgue  proper;  it  is  divided 
I into  three  oompartmeuts,  the  chamber  for  the 
1 corpses,  a diesecting-room,  and  a waiting-room. 

All  post-viortem  examinations  will,  of  course, 
take  place  in  the  dissecting-room,  for  which 
! necessary  fittings  are  provided.  The  morgue  is 
fitted  with  marble  slabs,  on  an  inclined  plane,  on 
! which  the  bodies  will  lie,  over  whom  a stream  of 
water  will  constantly  flow  (it  is  hoped).  The 
t upper  story  contains  the  coroner’s  court  and 
, retiring-room  for  the  jury.  The  former  is  some- 
■ what  spacious,  being  about  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  The 
: story  is  also  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  acoom*  i 


modation  for  coroner,  advocates,  jury,  witnesses, 
and  the  press.  The  morgue  was  not  long  opened 
when  _it  received  its  first  melancholy  baptism  in 
the  person  of  a male  infant  who  was  probably 
strangled  or  mismanaged  at  birth,  and  was  left 
exposed  in  a pnblic  hall. 


DAVENTRY  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

The  New  Assombly  Hall  was  opened  last 
week.  The  building,  the  property  of  a company, 
stands  fronting  Foundry-place,  and  runs  parallel 
with  New-etreeb.  There  are  four  entrances,  two 
from  Foundry-place,  one  of  which  is  private,  and 
twoabtheopposite  end,  communicating  with  New- 
streeb  by  a long  veatibule.  The  hall  is  80  ft.  long, 
37  ft.  wide,  and  34  ft.  high  to  the  boarding  at  the 
top.  The  stage  or  platform  at  the  western  end  is 
20  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  deep,  and  is  fitted  op  with  foot- 
lights and  two  bracket-lights.  Underneath  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  stage  are  three  rooms,  exceed- 
ingly handy  for  entertainments  or  public  meet- 
ings. The  auditorium  is  intended  to  accommodate 
600  people,  but  about  700  were  present  at  the 
opening.  There  is  no  attempt  at  display  in  the 
frontage,  owing  to  its  retired  position,  but 
the  elevation  is  neat  and  simple.  The  main 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  roof,  which  is 
constructed  with  eight  principals,  the  libs  of 
which  are  elliptical  in  form.  The  thrust  of  the 
roof  is  counteracted  by  tie-rods.  There  is  a ■ 
boarded  cove  on  either  side,  having  moulded 
ribs  starting  from  pendants  at  the  foot  of 
the  queen-posts.  These  are  stopped  by  a 
plaster  oornice  ruuniog  round  the  room,  14  ft. 
from  the  floor  line. 

The  room  is  lighted  from  the  roof  by 
side-lights,  in  pairs,  between  the  queen-posts 
aud  top  lights,  extending  from  the  matched 
boarding  at  ihe  collar-beam  down  to  the 
top  of  the  side-lights.  The  roof  is  a semi- 
decagon  in  form,  aud  the  lines  of  the  prin- 
cipals, combined  with  the  oove  on  either  side, 
present  the  appearance  of  a trefoil.  The  gas- 
pendauts  brought  from  the  centre  of  the  collar- 
beams  of  six  of  the  principals,  extend  about  7 ft. 
below  the  tie-rods. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Walford 
& Hewitt,  of  London,  aud  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Gee,  builder,  Daventry.  It 
may  be  added  that  on  Wednesday  night  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  were  fully  tested, 
aud  proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Settlement  of  the  Engineers’  Strike. — The  great 
strike  of  the  engineers  at  Newcastle  is  happily 
settled.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Mr.  Philipson, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Burnett,  presi- 
dent of  the  League,  met,  aud  after  some  discus- 
sion, agreed  to  all  the  details  for  carrying  into 
effect  an  arrangement  snggested  by  Messrs. 
Philipson  and  Cowen.  After  the  meeting  Sir 
William  Armstrong  submitted  the  details  to  the 
associated  masters,  and  Mr.  Burnett  to  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates.  Both  parties  agreed  to  the 
conditions  proposed  by  their  representatives. 
Mr.  Philipson  signed  the  document  on  behalf  of 
the  employers,  aud  Mr.  Cowen  on  behalf  of  the 
men,  and  the  nego'iations  terminated.  The  re- 
sult was  hailed  with  great  rejoicing  all  over 
Tyneside,  Flags  were  hung  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  meeting-houses  of  the  engineers,  and  the 
people  everywhere  congratulate  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  at  the  happy  termination  of  the 
most  prolonged  and  resolute  strike  ever  known 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  men  were  to  re- 
sume work  this  Thursday  morning. 

A lime-light  demonstration  of  the  trades  and 
working  men  of  London,  was  held  in  Trafalgar* 
square,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the 
engineers  of  Newcastle  on  the  favourable  ter- 
mination of  their  strike,  and  to  form  a “ national 
league  for  the  furtherance  of  the  nine-hour 
movement.” 

The  compromise  which  has  ended  the  strike 
is  one  with  which  both  parties  may  be  satisfied. 
In  substance  it  is  a victory  for  both  ; but  the 
nine  hours’  day  is  granted,  though  not  to  begin 
for  three  months.  Meanwhile,  the  men  go  in, 
not  on  the  old  terms,  but  on  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  originally  offered  by  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong. When  the  strike  began  they  were  work- 
ing fifty-nine  hours  a week  : ten  on  each  of  the 
first  five  days,  and  nine  on  Saturday.  They 
will  now  go  back  to  work  fifty-seven  honrs  a 
week  J and  on  the  let  of  January  they  will  begin 
working  fifty-four  honrs  a week.  The  arrange- 
ment that  overtime  shall  not  count  in  a man’s  ' 


pay  till  he  has  made  his  fifty-four  hours  of 
regular  time  is  a oonoesaion  to  the  masters 
which  enables  them  to  yield  with  credit.  One 
of  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  objections  to  the  nine 
hours’  day  was  that  the  men  would  be  tempted 
to  increase  their  pay  by  losing  time  in  their 
regular  hours  and  making  it  in  the  hours  which 
are  better  paid  as  overtime.  A man  might  thus 
work  only  fifty-four  hours  a week,hnt  might  make, 
say,  forty  hours  at  the  regular  wages,  and  tho 
other  fourteen  at  overtime  wages.  It  is  only 
fair  that  extra  pay  should  be  reserved,  not  for 
certain  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  but  for  extra 
hours  of  the  week.  The  principle  of  a nine 
hours’  day,  with  this  necessary  safeguard,  may 
now  be  oousidered  as  established. 

The  precise  terms  presented  to  employers  and 
men  were  said  to  be  the  following  : — " Supposing 
the  employers  to  concede  the  fifty-four  hours  per 
week,  the  men  would  agree  to  work  overtime, 
when  and  to  the  extent  required  by  the  em- 
ployers. The  wages,  both  as  to  ordinary  wages 
and  overtime  to  remain  the  same  at  the  different 
factories  as  prior  to  the  strike.  The  wages  to 
be  reckoned  by  the  hour,  and  quarter-hour,  and 
paid  weekly  at  1215  p.m.  on  Saturday.  The 
agreement  to  be  for  twelve  months,  with  power 
to  either  party  to  determine  at  the  end  of  sir 
mouths  by  giving  one  month’s  previous  notice. 
The  men  to  go  to  work  on  the  arrangement  now 
exiatincf  iu  the  shops  (fifty-seven  hours),  and 
the  new  terms  (fifty-four  hours)  to  take  date 
from  Jan.  1,  1872." 

Tho  proposals  were  unanimously  accepted. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  DOINGS. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Picton,  the 
London  School  Board  have  decided  to  instruot 
the  School  Management  Committee  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  Prussian  system  of 
class-division;  and  to  report  to  the  Board  how 
far  it  would  be  desirable,  in  determining  the 
plans  of  new  sohool-buildiugs,  to  keep  in  view 
the  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  a similar  system 
in  London.  One  would  have  thought  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  School  Board  would  have 
been  able  to  devise  a system  of  education  without 
going  to  Prussia  for  a model.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  adaily  contemporary  inquires  ifEnglishmen 
are  losing  all  independence  of  thought  and, 
action. 

A t the  instance  of  Mr.  McGregor,  a committee 
of  the  London  School  Board  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  present  bathing 
acoommodation  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  best 
means  for  its  systematic  extension,  and  to  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Board,  so  as  to  allow  due 
time  for  the  provision  cf  cheap  and  convenieob 
swimming-baths  for  the  next  bathing  season. 
It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  th® 
School  Board  has  taken  up  this  question. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reed,  M.P.,  the  Board 
has  agreed  to  purchase  a site  in  Whitechapel  for 
a school,  at  a cost  of  9,0001. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  it  was  announced  that  the  Board  proposed 
to  apply  to  the  public  commissioners  for  about 
20,0u0Z.,  to  be  expended  in  the  building  of  fiv® 
or  six  rate-supported  schools. 


SEWAGE  POLLUTION  AT  KEW. 

Sir, — The  evils  of  want  of  drainage,  leaking 
cesspools,  and  a sewage-polluted  soil,  have  been 
often  adverted  to  in  your  columns,  and  recently 
with  reference  to  Ilminster ; but  there  exists  at 
the  present  moment  a glaring  example  of  such  a 
condition  of  things  much  nearer  home.  At  the 
little  pioturesque  village  of  Kew,  close  to  the 
National  Botanic  Gardens,  and  around  the 
favourite  Green  to  which,  in  the  summer-time, 
Londoners  resort  in  thousands  for  the  sake  of 
fresh  air,  the  whole  system  is  in  full  operation. 

There  is  no  sewerage  at  Kew : the  houses, 
about  160  in  number,  some  large  and  some  small, 
— a royal  residence  being  one  of  them, — dis- 
charge their  filth  simply  into  cesspools,  and 
store  it  by  them,  or  rather  it  is  their  intention  so 
to  store  it;  but  a little  closer  investigation  will 
show  that  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  so. 

There  are  extensive  market -gardens  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Kew,  where  the  demand  for 
manure  is  considerable.  The  contents  of  the 
cesspools,  when  available,  are,  therefore,  valuable 
for  this  purpose,  and  yet  it  is  not  found  possible 
to  make  them  in  this  way  a source  of  profit  to 
nearly  their  nominal  value,  inasmuch  as  the 
quantity  of  fertilising  material,  in  proportion  to 
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tlie  total  discharged  iato  them  is  nndaly  small, 
only  abont  one-foarth  of  that  total  beiog 
reclaimable  when  the  cesspools  are  emptied. 

The  rest  all  goes  away.  Where  ? This  is  not 
difficnlt  to  ascertain.  In  the  case  of  the  honses 
nearest  to  the  Thames,  it  goes  directly  there 
between  each  tide ; and  these  honses  are,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  probably  the  best  off. 
Elsewhere,  and  where  the  distance,  as  compared 
with  the  elevation  above  low  water,  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  a percolation  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  bonrs,  the  pollntion  remains  principally 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  spot  where  it  has 
entered  j the  river  snffers  leas,  and  the  subsoil 
more.  Each  cesspool  forms  a centre  whence  a 
poisoning  iefluence  extends  in  Bnccessiva  con- 
centric circles,  until,  by  the  intersection  of  these 
circles,  the  whole  intermediate  space  is  filled  up, 
and  alike  contaminated. 

The  purifying  properties  of  earth,  especially 
of  a light  sandy  soil  such  as  here  exists,  are  of 
course  well  known,  and,  wore  the  sources  of 
pollution  only  few  and  scattered,  or  conld  the 
polluting  liquid  be  compelled  in  all  cases  to  filter 
throngh  a considerable  thickness  of  the  soil, 
their  injurious  qualities  could  be  to  a great 
extent  neutralised,  but  when  the  permanently 
saturated  subsoil  is  within  a few  feet  of  the 
surface  there  is  obviously  no  room  for  this.  Now 
at  Kew  water  is  always  found  at  about  5 fc. 
below  the  ground,  and  if  in  the  course  of  building 
operations  an  excavation  is  incautiously  made, 
even  to  this  depth,  at  the  time  of  a high  tide, 
the  foundations  are  instantly  flooded  with  w'ater. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  water  so  entering, 
and  whioh  frequently  finds  its  way  into  the  cellars 
and  basement  floors  of  the  houses,  is  a more  or 
lass  dilated  solution  of  the  neighbouring  cess- 
pits. In  addition  to  this  polluting  influence,  the 
fertilising  properties  of  the  amount  left  in  the 
cesspool  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  moat 
valuable  ingredients,  viz.,  those  in  solution  in 
the  escaped  more  liquid  portion. 

The  queetion  of  sewerage  is  more  important 
now  from  the  fact  that  a large  estate,  abutting 
upon  the  aonth-west  corner  of  the  Green,  and 
lying  between  it  and  the  newly-opened  Kew 
Gardens  Station,  is  now  being  rapilly  built  upon, 
apparently  without  any  provision  for  drainage, 
but  simply  causing  a multiplication  of  the 
already  too  numerous  cesspools,  which  in  a few 
years’  time  will,  in  all  probability,  be  trebled  in 
number. 

Surely,  with  the  market  gardens  requiring 
manure,  and  in  the  face  of  the  awakening 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  resnlts  follow- 
ing such  a condition  of  things,  it  is  not  a time 
to  permit  it  to  continue,  still  less  to  allow  of  its 
extension  to  what  will,  I fear,  be  found,  perhaps 
too  late,  a very  grave  conclusion,  On  the  con- 
trary, the  present  seems  the  very  time  to  arrange 
a system  of  drainage  in  connexion  with  which 
the  new  houses  should  be  built,  W.  Scott. 


FUNERAL  OF  M.  DUBAN. 

We  understand,  and  are  glad  to  mention,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  distinguished 
French  architect,  M.  Duban,  Professor  Donald- 
son, who  was  present,  pronounced  a discourse, 
whioh  produced  considerable  effect,  and  greatly 
interested  his  auditors.  Three  other  addresses 
were  delivered. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bingley. — The  parish  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service,  after  having  been 
restored,  and  the  interior  fittings  renewed.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  from  designs 
prepared  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  archi- 
tects, Bradford.  The  fabric  of  the  church  gene- 
rally was  in  a fair  state  of  preservation,  taking 
into  account  the  rough  nsage  it  has  experieuced 
at  various  dates.  The  windows  were  in  part 
decayed,  whilst  insertions  of  heterogeneous  style 
have  further  tended  to  weaken  the  structure. 
The  buttresses  with  which  the  building  has 
evidently  been  furnished  have  disappeared  to 
make  room  for  interments,  and  circumstances 
have  prevented  the  restoration  of  these  and  other 
features.  The  restoration  has  comprised  the 
rebuilding  in  part  of  the  north  or  Eyshworth 
chapel,  the  east  gable  of  the  chancel,  the  sooth 
wall  of  the  south  or  Riddleaden  chapel,  and  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  old  porch,  of  in- 
congruous character,  has  been  replaced  by  one 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  Several 
windows  have  also  been  renewed,  particularly 


those  of  the  north  chapel  and  the  east  or  chancel 
windows,  which  are  wholly  of  new  design,  the 
rest  being  generally  copies  of  the  old  work  they 
replace.  The  west  gallery  and  organ-loft  have 
been  removed,  and  the  tower-arch  opened  to  the 
nave.  The  flat  plaster  ceiling,  which  obscured 
the  old  nave-roof,  has  disappeared,  and  these 
changes  in  themselves  have  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  effect  of  the  restoration.  The  nave-roof 
has  not  needed  renovation,  but  has  been  simply 
cleaned,  plastered  between  the  spars,  and  an 
embattled  cornice  added.  The  chancel-roof  is 
wholly  new,  and,  with  those  of  the  aisles  and 
south  chapel,  is  of  oak,  with  boarded  panels  and 
carved  cornices.  The  interior  stonework  has 
been  redressed,  and  the  clearstory-walls  have 
been  stripped  of  the  plaster  and  roughly 
ohisellod  over.  The  floers  have  been  preserved 
at  their  original  levels,  and  the  whole  area  of 
the  church  has  been  covered  with  a bed  of  con- 
crete. In  removing  the  soil  for  this  purpose, 
several  relics  were  discovered, — notably  two  or 
three  bases  and  capitals  of  Norman  pillars, 
which  seem  to  point  conclusively  to  the  fact 
of  a much  earlier  building  having  existed 
on  this  site  or  its  neighbourhood.  These 
remains  have  been  ntilised  for  the  foundation 
of  pillars  of  the  later  charoh.  The  carious 
old  font-bowl  (supposed,  however,  by  a learned 
professor  to  be  the  base  of  a cross,  and  sub- 
seqnently  converted  from  its  original  purpose) 
now  rests  within  the  church.  The  seats  are 
open  benches  raised  slightly  above  the  general 
level  of  the  floor.  These  and  the  chancel  stalls, 
screens,  &o.,  are  of  solid  oak.  The  organ  is 
placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  aonth  chapel,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  chapel  being  available 
for  seats.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
chapels  by  screens,  with  carved  open  traoery-work 
in  the  head.  That  on  the  north  side  is  of  more 
elaborate  character,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Busfeild,  who  has  nndertaken  the  restoration  of 
the  north  chapel,  the  design  being  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Shaw,  of  London.  The  Ferrand 
Chapel,  an  exoreacence  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  has  not  been  removed,  bub  permission  has 
been  granted  to  convert  the  lower  story  into  a 
vestry,  an  appendage  of  whioh  the  charoh  was 
previously  destitute.  An  oak  screen  now  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  nave.  Another  screen  will 
also  divide  the  tower  from  the  nave.  The  old 
grave-stones  have  been  relaid  within  the  church, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  tiles  may  bake  their 
place.  The  heating  of  the  ohnrcb  was  a source 
of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  interments.  It  has 
been,  however,  solved  by  placing  Haden’s  hot- 
air apparatus  in  an  iron  chamber  beoeath  the 
tower.  The  old  organ,  which  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull,  about  twenty-four 
years  ago,  has  been  improved  and  enlarged  by 
the  same  firm.  The  cost  of  the  renovations, 
including  the  organ,  will  be  about  3,0001.  The 
contractors  were : — Masons,  Messrs.  Foulds, Bros. , 
Bingley  ; Messrs.  John  Ives’  & Sons,  joiners, 
Shipley;  Mr.  Dawson,  plumber,  Biugley;  Mr. 
Thornton,  slater,  Bingley ; Mr.  Anderson,  plas- 
terer, Bingley. 

Duffryn  {Neath).— The  new  church  of  SL 
Matthew,  Doffryn,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Duffryn  is  a small  hamlet, 
formerly  with  a very  sparse  population,  and 
adjacent  on  two  sides  to  the  parishes  of  Cadoxton 
and  Skewell,  and  on  the  other  to  Neath.  Lately 
some  colliery  works  have  been  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Adjacent  to  these  works  stands 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Howel  Gwyn.  He  resolved 
to  build  a church  for  the  people  of  Duffryn,  and 
endow  it.  The  site  chosen  is  one  adjoining  his 
lodge.  On  this  a church  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Gwyn,  at  a cost  of  about  3,5001.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Gwyn  endows  the  church  with  land  to 
give  an  annual  stipend  to  the  clergyman.  The 
new  church  is  dedicated  to  St. Matthew,  and  con- 
sists only  of  nave,  chancel,  with  organ-chamber, 
vestry,  and  tower.  It  was  intended  to  be  as 
purely  as  possible  a type  of  the  Welsh  Church 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Norton,  of  London, 
architect,  submitted  a plan  of  a church  of  this 
description,  whioh  met  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Gwyn,  and  the  work  of  erecting  it  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Rees  Roderick,  of  Margam,  who 
has  also  restored  Llantrissanb  Chnrch.  The 
new  church  is  built  with  Fenant  stone,  from  one 
of  Mr.  Gwyn’s  quarries,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
iog.  The  design  is  Gothic,  and  the  nave  has  a 
somewhat  plain  appearance,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  aisles  and  a clearstory  range. 
The  nave  is  lighted  both  north  and  south 
with  plain  single  and  double  lancet  windows. 
The  nave  alone  is  62  ft.  long,  with  a width  of 
25  ft.  in  the  clear.  The  chancel  is  27  fc..,with  a 


width  of  21  ft.  On  the  north  side  there  is  an  I 
organ-chamber  and  vestry,  and  at  the  south-  i 
west  end  there  is  a porch,  whioh  is  snrmoanted 
by  a square  tower,  terminating  in  an  open  battle-  : 
ment,  and  in  this  tower  will  be  placed  a peal  of 
six  bells.  At  present  the  upper  portion  of  it  is 
incomplete.  The  tower,  which  below  forms  the  ' 
entrance-porch,  has  a Gothic  doorway,  and  this  is 
surmounted  by  a carved  atone  statue  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
are  stuccoed,  and  both  nave  and  ohancel  have 
timber  roofs  in  panels.  The  nave  is  covered 
with  open  benches,  affording  accommodation  to 
300  persons.  The  floor  is  formed  with  Godwin’s 
tiles.  The  altar  and  the  dais  for  the  communion, 
table  are  formed  with  Kilkenny  marble.  At  the 
entrance  stands  a carved  font  from  the  Bridgend 
stone.  The  pulpit  is  formed  of  the  same  class 
of  stone  carved,  and  bearing  in  the  panels 
crosses  of  alabaster.  This,  with  a bronze 
lectern,  is  the  gift  of  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Gwyn. 
The  east  window  is  a three-light  painted  window, 
with  rose  beading.  It  was  placed  there  by  Mr. 
Gwyn,  as  a memorial  of  Mr.  Matthew  Gwyn,  bis 
brother.  The  subjects  in  the  principal  divisions 
illustrate  passages  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  The  i 
church  is  warmed  by  hot  water,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  conveyed  to  it  from  Mr.  Gwyn’s  private  ' 
gasometer.  The  choir  is  plain,  but  in  keeping  : 
with  the  seats  in  the  nave.  At  present  the 
ground  is  not  inclosed  in  the  manner  it  will  be 
when  the  oburoh  is  completed,  but  a lych-gate, — • 
another  feature  of  the  old  Welsh  church,  has  i 
been  built.  The  inclosed  ground  will  be  used  as  i 
a graveyard. 

Barrow. — The  ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew at  Barrow  has  been  opened,  after  some 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations  were  carried 
oat.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Chester,  was  the  archi- 
teot  employed.  He  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  re-seating  the  church  with  open  seats  of 
pitch-pine,  and  providing  a new  south  door, 
would  be  2801. ; while  the  vestry  could  ba 
built,  and  the  chancel  re-seated  and  famished, 
for  an  additional  sum  of  about  2001.  Mr.  Jones, 
builder,  of  the  Kaleyards,  carried  out  the  pro- 
posed alterations.  The  square  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  open  seats  of  pitoh-pioe  substi- 
tuted for  them, — a change  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
chnrch.  The  gallery,  which  formerly  afforded 
accommodation  for  the  school  children,  has  been 
removed,  being  considered  unnecessary,  and  its 
former  occupants  accommodated  in  the  ohancel,  I 
which  was  built  in  1671  by  Bishop  Bridgman, 
formerly  a rector  of  Barrow.  The  inner  arch  of 
the  Norman  doorway,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  i 
church,  has  been  restored,  but  the  outer  arch  : 
has  been  loft  nntoQohed  nntil  a new  porch  can 
be  built,  while  a new  oak  door  has  been  pro-  i 
vided.  The  four  arches  separating  the  nave  ■ 
from  the  aisle,  and  supposed  to  be  about  300 
years  old,  have  also  been  restored ; while  the 
old  stone  flagging  baa  been  removed,  and  en- 
caustic tiles  substituted.  A new  roof,  new  win- 
dows (on  the  sonth  side),  and  a new  porch  are 
still  required.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  already  , 
made  amount  to  about  400L 

Burwardsley.  — The  lutle  church  at  Bur- 
wardsley,  after  undergoiog  considerable  repairs, 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The 
edifice  was  used  as  a chapel  of  ease  for  Banbury 
prior  to  1735.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
parishioners,  the  floor  of  the  old  church  was 
worn  into  holes,  and  strewn  with  rushes,  the  roof 
was  entirely  decayed,  and  the  bnilding  was  fast 
becoming  a ruin.  Now  it  is  different,  and  when 
the  extension  is  carried  out,  as  at  first  contem- 
plated, of  adding  a chancel  with  the  chancel 
arch,  where  the  east  window  is,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  neighbonrhood. 
Exteriorly,  the  most  conspicuous  portioua  of  the 
work  done  comprise  a new  buttress  on  the  south 
side,  repair  of  the  west  window,  reglaziog  of  the 
windows  with  the  exception  of  the  east  windows, 
and  a new  slated  roof  with  a bell-turret  and 
louvres.  In  the  interior,  the  old  open  oak- 
timbered  roof  has  been  furbished  up,  and  the 
old  pew  oak  has  been  used  for  boarding  the 
walla  to  the  height  of  3 ft.  9 in  , and  the  walls 
have  been  plastered  and  coloured.  The  new 
ssats  are  open,  and,  like  the  lectern,  are  of  pitch 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  They  will  accom- 
modate abont  180  persons.  The  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  have  been  restored.  The  chancel 
and  aisle  have  been  laid  with  tiles,  and  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  heating 
apparatus,  the  hot  air  being  admitted  now  at 
the  entrance  to  the  church.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  work,  done  by  Mr.  Fleet,  of  Beeston, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chatterton,  the 
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architect  being  Mr.  Dooglas,  of  Chester,  will  be 
aboafc  2701. 

Kirkhy, — The  new  Church  of  St.  Chad,  at 
Kirkby,  between  Liverpool  and  St.  Helen’s,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
building,  which  has  been  erected  by  Lord  Sefton, 
at  his  own  expense,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Paley, 
of  the  firm  of  Paley  & Austin,  architects, 
Lancaster;  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  E. 
Gabbut,  builder,  Liverpool.  The  total  coat  of 
the  building  has  been  about  14,0001.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  seat  600  persons. 

Harwell  (BerJcs). — The  chancel  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Harwell,  has  been  re-opened  for  public 
iBervice  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  after  a 
Irestoration  by  the  lay  rector.  Sir  John  Chetwode, 
ibart.  Sir  John  has  had  the  floors  laid  with 
lencaustic  tiles,  the  old  altar-rails  of  oak  restored, 
land  removed  to  their  proper  place,  and  the  choir 
benches  remodelled.  There  is  also  a new  altar- 
table  made  of  oak,  by  Isaac  Hitchman,  the  village 
carpenter,  and  the  tiles  were  laid  by  Joseph 
Harris,  the  village  mason.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  vicar,  and  the  desire  of  the  meeting  at  the 
restoration  of  the  nave  in  1867,  that  a Purbeck 
marble  slab,  some  8 ft.  long  (discovered  in  the 
north  aisle,  and  now  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dhancel),  should  have  formed  the  new  altar,  but 
with  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  the  intention  for 
the  present  is  abandoned.  The  original  stone 
altar,  bearing  five  crosses,  although  broken 
almost  to  pieces,  has  been  repaired  by  Joseph 
jHarris,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  new  altar- 
jtable. 

! Sheerness, — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
phnroh  of  St.  Paul,  situated  in  Terminus-road, 
ihas  been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover.  The 
Ichnrch,  which  is  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
jwill  accommodate  500  persons,  and  is  designed 
by  Mr.  fi.  Wheeler,  architect,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


DISSENTING  CHUECH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stamford  Hill. — A Congregational  Church, 
which  hag  just  been  erected  at  Stamford  Hill, 
)y  the  Congregationalisfcs  of  that  improving 
ocality  and  of  Hare-court  Chapel,  Highbury, 
las  been  opened  for  public  service.  The  build- 
ng,  which  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Tarring  & 
Jons,  architects,  and  bnilt  by  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers,  is  in  the  ornate  style  of  Gothic,  and  is 
sonstrnoted  of  Kentish  ragstone,  with  Bath  ■ 
jtone  dressings,  and  with  its  tower  and  spire ; 
forms  a prominent  object  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  Its  interior  dimensions  are  118  ft.  by  51  ft. 
|6  in.  It  oonaists  of  a nave,  aisles,  and  galleries. 
There  is  a transept  extending  out  at  each  side, 
and  an  apse  at  the  eastern  end,  and  it  snpplies 
seat  accommodation  for  1,380  persons.  At  the 
back  there  are  public  and  other  vestries,  apart- 
ments for  the  chapel-keeper,  a lecture-hall, 
capable  of  seating  300  people,  a kitchen,  and 
other  accessories.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  church  has  been  13,0001. 

Aylestone  (near  Leicester). — A new  Noncon- 
formist Chapel  has  been  opened  in  this  village, 
[t  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
the  walling  being  of  Clarkson’s  patent  pressed 
red  bricks,  with  Derbyshire  stone  dressings.  Id 
will  seat  abont  200  adults,  and  has  cost  500J. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  and  the 
'ontraotors  were  Messrs.  Glover,  of  Blaby. 


; SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

1 Maidstone. — The  St.  Faith’s  School,  for  girls 
;and  infants,  one  of  the  series  projected  a short 
dime  since,  has  been  formally  opened.  The  Earl 
of  Eomney  headed  the  list.  In  the  new  parish 
icf  St.  Faith  two  new  buildings  were  contem- 
plated, one  for  the  reception  of  girls  and  infants, 
land  to  contain  296,  which  has  just  been  opened; 
iind  the  other  for  125  boys,  which  will  very 
phortly  be  taken  in  hand.  A third  sobool  is 
pearly  completed  in  St.  Peter’s,  while  two  others 
are  in  course  of  erection,  for  ragged  children 
lin  Bonny’s-yard,  and  the  schoola  at  Tovil  have 
been  enlarged.  Altogether  additional  accommo- 
dation for  700  children  will  be  provided.  The 
3t.  Faith’s  girls’  and  infants’  schools,  which  give 
aooommodation  for  296,  cost,  with  land  and 
pttingB,  about  1,7001.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Clements 
'i  Wallis.  The  building  is  a plain  one,  of  brick. 
It  is  similar  to  the  All  Saints’  School,  with  this 
exception,  that  it  is  bnilt  in  two  stories,  the 
nfanta  being  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  girls 
ikbovo. 

Bowling  (Bradford). — The  new  schools  which 
:iave  been  recently  erected  in  connexion  with 


St.  John’s  Church,  Bowling,  have  been  opened 
by  Bishop  Ryan,  vicar  of  Bradford.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 
The  new  schools  adjoin  the  old  one  in  Wakefield- 
road,  which  for  some  years  has  been  inadequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  thriving  district  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  new  buildings  over- 
look the  green  fields,  and  they  have  attached  to 
them  spaciona  playgrounds.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  consist  of  a 
boys’  school,  56  ft.  by  19  ft, ; girls’  school,  49  ft. 
by  19  ft. ; and  infanta’  school,  48  ft.  by  19  ft. ; 
with  two  class-rooms.  The  rooms  are  ceiled  on 
the  level  of  the  collar-beam,  about  19  ft.  from 
the  floor,  and  the  walla  are  lined  with  dress- 
boarding up  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wiDdow-sills, 
and  plastered  above.  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
warming  will  be  effected  by  means  of  a stove  in 
the  basement,  iu  addition  to  which  fire-grates 
are  provided.  The  boys’  sobool  is  divided  from 
the  girls’  by  a wooden  partition,  which,  being 
easily  removable,  allows  the  two  rooms  to  be 
used  together  for  large  meetings,  &o.  The  seats 
and  desks  are  of  pitch  pine,  with  Sidebottom’s 
patent  standard,  by  which  they  can  be  made 
either  into  tables  with  seats  or  seats  with  baoks. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  and  the  four 
main  and  smaller  gables  have  traoery  on  the 
window-heads.  The  remaining  windows  have 
plain  ashlar  dressings.  A bell-gable  is  formed 
in  the  ohimney-stack  of  the  infants’  school.  The 
contractors  were  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  mason 
and  joiner;  Mr.  John  Schofield,  plumber  and 
glazier;  Mr.  Woodhead,  plasterer;  Mr.  Stoner, 
slater;  and  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  painter.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  The 
total  cost,  including  the  site,  has  been  about 
2,0001. 

3Iilton  (Hanley). — New  national  school  build- 
ings have  been  erected  here,  on  a site  given  by 
the  Right  Hon,  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  in  the 
most  prominent  and  central  position  in  the 
village.  They  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  plain. 
The  accommodation  provided  is  for  children  in 
the  mixed  school,  which  is  40  ft.  by  18  ft. ; and 
for  infants  in  the  classroom,  which  is  14  ft.  3 iu. 
by  13  ft.  6 in. ; and  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
tea  meetings,  both  rooms  can  be  thrown  together 
by  means  of  a movable  partition.  Adjoining 
the  school  a teacher’s  residence  has  been  erected. 
The  schoolroom  is  fitted  np  with  desks,  which 
will  also  serve  as  tea-tables,  and  for  seats  with 
inolined  backs,  as  also  for  forming  classes  for 
Sunday-school  purposes  ; and  the  class-room  is 
fitted  up  with  a gallery.  Both  the  rooms  are 
lofty,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated.  The  ceiling 
is  at  the  collar  considerably  higher  than  the 
walls.  At  the  rear  of  the  schools  there  are 
playgrounds,  which  are  asphalted  and  enclosed 
with  walls,  and  suitable  out-offices  for  each  sex, 
and  it  is  intended  bo  fit  up  the  playgrounds  with 
swings.  The  front  boundary  of  the  site,  which 
ia  np  to  the  turnpike-road,  is  inclosed  with  a 
brick  wall,  with  open-framed  wiokets  to  the 
several  entrances.  The  materials  which  have 
been  used  are  red  brick,  relieved  by  bands  and 
voussoirs  of  blue  bricks,  and  all  the  strings  and 
labels  are  of  moulded  blue  bricks.  The  prin- 
cipal elevation,  which  is  to  the  turnpike-road, 
shows  a gable  for  the  mixed  school,  which  ia 
filled  in  with  three  lancet  windows  and  a rose 
window  above,  and  the  gable  is  surmounted  by 
a bell  gablet,  fitted  with  a bell  and  finished  with 
an  iron  vane.  The  remainder  of  this  elevation, 
consisting  of  the  classroom  and  the  principal 
front  of  the  residence,  harmonises  with  the 
school.  The  contract  for  the  building  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Moss,  of  Ford 
Green,  from  the  design  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  architect, 
Burslem, 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ux>ton  Church. — The  great  west  window  of 
this  church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  window  is  divided  by  the  stone  mullions 
into  three  lights,  each  abont  15  ft.  high  and  3 ft. 
wide,  with  the  centre  light  terminating  in  three 
traoery  openings.  The  whole  window  is  illus- 
trative of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  centre  light 
is  our  Lord,  with  the  Mother,  the  Magdalene, 
and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  the 
side  lights  on  either  aide  are  the  two  thieves. 
Grouped  around  the  impenitent  thief  are  figures 
of  those  who  mocked  and  reviled,  while  in  con- 
trast  beside  the  penitent  thief  are  seen  one  of 
the  Marys,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  con- 
verted centurion;  Towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  oomposibion  ore  angels  in  radiating  golden 


light  hovering  over  the  scene.  An  enriched 
fioriated  panel  underneath  contains  the  lamb 
and  passion-flower,  and  in  the  tracery  openings 
at  top,  issuing  from  palm-branches,  is  the  de- 
scending dove,  with  devotional  angels  on  either 
side.  The  window  is  a presentation  from  Mr. 
W.  Inman,  of  Upton  Manor.  Messrs.  Ballantine 
& Son,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the  artists  of  the 
work,  and,  we  believe,  have  executed  the  whole 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  John  Cunningham,  the 
architect  of  the  church. 

St,  Chrysostom’s  Church,  Liverpool.  — Two 
stained-glass  windows  have  been  erected  in  this 
church,  by  the  same  firm,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  Cowan.  These 
windows  have  each  three  upright  compartments, 
and  represent  the  six  Christian  acts  of  charity 
(Matthew  XXV.  35,  36).  Above  these  springs 
stone  tracery.  The  geometrio  openings  therein 
are  filled  with  glass  of  floriated  design,  and  the 
two  central  shapes  contain  angels. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Wangaratta. — The  want  of  a hospital  has 
long  been  felt  in  Wangaratta.  What  may  be 
termed  the  administrative  portion  of  the  new 
building  comprises  an  operating-room,  male  and 
female  wards  for  accidents,  board-room,  snrgeon 
and  matron’s  rooms,  linen-closet,  store-room,  and 
servants’  rooms.  The  wards  of  the  hospital 
proper  are  connected  with  the  administrative 
department  by  paved  passages,  there  being  a 
distance  of  12  ft.  between  each  of  the  wards  and 
it,  which  arrangement  allows  a free  circulation 
of  air  round  each  ward,  leaving  no  angles  in 
which  it  oan  stagnate,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  subdivision  of  the  sick.  The  cubical  quantity 
of  air  allowed  to  each  bed  is  1,430  ft.  The 
nurses’  rooms  are  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wards.  Enclosed  at  the  end  of  each  ward  are 
the  lavatories,  water- olosets,  and  baths;  and 
attached  to  each  ward  is  a scullery.  The  pas- 
sages and  staircases  are  of  stone.  Lifts  are 
provided,  and  every  means  to  economise  labour 
has  been  studied.  The  kitchens  and  other  offices 
are  situate  in  the  rear  of  the  administrative 
department,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
a covered  way.  The  building  is  of  ordinary 
picked  red  bricks,  with  patent  pressed  dark 
red  brick  dressings.  To  ensure  ventilation, 
the  introduction  into  the  walla  of  ventilating 
floes  has  been  adopted.  The  dispensary  will  be 
separate  from  the  hospital,  and  will  comprise 
waiting  and  consultiog  rooms,  laboratory,  and 
dispensing-room.  The  style  of  the  architecture 
is  modern  Tudor.  Mr.  Leonard  Mason  ia  the 
architect. 

Sydney. — The  new  Town-hall,  the  chief  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  is 
making  progress.  The  site  is  part  of  the 
cathedral  close.  The  building,  of  which  the 
Australian  Illustrated  News  has  given  an  illus- 
tration,  has  a frontage  of  153  ft.  east  to  George- 
street,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  from 
which  alignment  it  sets  back  40  ft.,  collimating 
with  the  east  front  of  the  cathedral.  A space  of 
about  equal  width,  and  270  ft.  iu  length,  has 
been  reserved  on  either  flank  of  the  building  for 
ornamental  planting.  The  building  as  planned 
would  extend  in  length  245  ft.  west  from  the 
frontage.  The  existing  contract,  however,  com- 
prises only  the  foundations  and  basement  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  business  portion,  and 
has  a depth  of  150  ft.,  or  a superficial  area  of  one 
half  acre  nearly.  The  foundations  have  been 
built  on  the  bed  rock  at  a depth  of  15  ft.  from 
the  natural  surface.  It  is  a dense  red  sand- 
stone, indurated  with  grit,  almost  level  on  the 
aarface,  and  little  inferior  in  hardness  to  granite. 
The  ground-floor  is  elevated  8 ft.  above  the  level 
of  George-street.  A flight  of  steps,  36  ft.  in 
length,  lands  upon  a colonnade,  from  which  the 
principal  entrance  conducts  to  the  central  hall. 
At  either  end  of  the  colonnade  or  portico,  re- 
cessed vestibnles  open  on  the  staircases  and  cor- 
ridors ; these  will  be  of  fire-proof  construction, 
and  respectively  8 ft.  and  10  fD.  in  vridth.  The 
central  hall  is  octagonal  in  plan,  disclosing 
engaged  columns, panelled  dado,  niches  for  acnlp- 
ture,  enriched  entablature,  groined  and  coffered 
ceiling,  and  tesselated  pavement.  A spacious 
opening  in  the  ball,  and  others  contiguous  to  the 
staircases,  give  direct  access  to  the  vestibule, 
which  iu  its  entire  extent  is  88  ft.  in  length  and 
50  ft.  6 in.  in  width.  Itsarohiteotnral  character 
assimilates  to  that  of  the  Venetian  oortile,  con- 
slating  in  a continuous  arcade  over  arcade  in  two 
orders,  the  lower  supporting  a spaoious  corridor 
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or  gallerj,  the  npper  sarmonnted  at  a height  of 
40  ft.  by  a ribbed  aud  coffered  ceiling  pierced 
for  direct  lighting  and  ventilation.  The  cor- 
ridors enfilading  the  vestibnle  communicate 
with  offices  for  the  town  clerk  and  assis- 
tants, the  city  engineer,  snrveyor  and  ^ as- 
sistants, city  treasarer,  clerks,  city  solicitor, 
health  officer,  and  others.  The  dimensions  ol 
these  offices  average  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  and 
have  a uniform  height  of  20  ft.  The  first  floor 
is  appropriated  to  the  council  chamber,  42  ft.  by 
31  ft.  6 in.,  and  28  ft.  in  height;  mayor’s  and 
aldermen's  room,  respectively  26  ft.  by  22  ft. ; 
library  and  committee-room,  42  ft.  by  31  ft. 

6 in. ; mayor’s  reception-room  and  withdrawing- 
room,  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  council- 
chamber  and  library ; fire-proof  record-room, 
public  gallery,  reporters’  sitting-room,  waiting- 
room,  ante-room,  corridor,  and  balcony.  The 
npper  floor  provides  accommodation  for  chief 
draftsman,  assistants,  contractors,  and  fire-proof 
plan  and  instrument  room,  lavatories,  &o.  The 
town-hall,  as  designed,  has  a clear  length  of 
132  ft. ; width,  62  ft. ; and  height,  66  ft.  When 
thrown  open  en.  suite  with  vestibule  its  dimen- 
sions will  be  : — length,  212  ft.  6 in. ; width,  62  ft. 

It  is  flanked  on  three  sides  by  an  open  colon- 
nade,  12  ft.  in  width,  and  a corresponding 
terrace  at  a height  of  21  ft.  from  the  floor.  At 
either  level  spacious  retiring-rooms  are  provided. 
Internally  a gallery,  5 ft.  in  width  along  the 
sides  and  10  ft.  at  either  end,  commands  the 
hall ; double  orchestras  have  been  arranged,  with 
external  means  of  approach,  and  ample  prO' 
vision  made  for  the  safe  and  speedy  egress  of  a 
crowded  assembly  to  the  grounds  which  environ 
the  hall.  Wide  and  covered  staircases  conduct 
also  from  the  colonnade  to  the  refreshment- 
room,  situate  beneath  the  hall.  Its  dimensions 
are  90  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  a clear  height  of  18  ft., 
and  in  convenient  proximity  are  placed  the 
kitohens,  pnrveyor’s-room,  serving  and  waiting 
rooms,  stores,  and  cellars.  The  general  style  of 
architeotnre  is  Italian  ; the  salient  faces  are  en- 
riohed  by  coupkd  oolnmns,  superimposed  and 
detached.  These  Sank  oapaoious  circular-headed 
window  openings,  deeply  recessed  and  of  Vene- 
tian character.  The  tower  rises  to  a height  of 
180  ft.,  and  terminates  in  an  open  campanile ; 
the  several  floors  are  available  for  cloak-room, 
observatory,  telegraph-rooms,  &o.  The  present 
contract,  providing  for  the  excavation  and  build- 
ing the  foundations  and  basements  of  a portion 
of  the  building,  was  to  be  completed  within 
three  months.  The  plans  have  been  modified  to 
some  extent  from  the  original  prize  design, 
accredited  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  who  superintends 
the  erection  of  the  building,  by  direction  of  the 
municipal  council.  Mr.  Thomas  Alston  performs 
the  duty  of  foreman  of  works  ; the  contractors 

are  Messrs.  Kelly  & M'Lloyd. The  new  City 

Bank,  Sydney,  is  in  progress.  The  appearance 
of  Pitt-street  North  has  been  completely  changed 
during  the  last  few  years;  aud  the  low  mud 
hovels  which  formerly  lined  the  thoroughfare 
have  given  place  to  massive  and  ornamental 
bnildings,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  any 
city.  The  style  is  Italian,  freely  treated.  The 
front  elevation  faces  Pitt-street,  and  has  for  its 
central  feature  a projecting  portico,  crowned 
with  a cornice  and  balustrade.  The  main  line 
of  the  front  recedes  about  7 ft.  from  the  line  of 
footpath,  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  porch 
being  enclosed  with  a stone  wall  and  balustrade, 
with  iron  railing.  The  windows  on  either  side 
of  the  porch  have  arched  heads,  supported  by 
small  independent  columns.  The  upper  windows 
are  of  similar  form,  but  with  lighter  details. 
The  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a cornice  and 
balustrade.  The  building  will  probably  be  by 
this  time  completed;  aud  its  estimated  cost  is 
about  17,000i.  Mr.  George  Allen  Mansfield  is 
the  architect,  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  the  contractor ; 
and  the  masonry  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
E.  & W.  M'Creddie. 


deeply-moulded  pointed  arch,  with  label  mould- 
ing,  and  carved  bosses.  On  each  side  there  will 
be  a double-light  traceried  window,  which  will 
affoid  light  to  the  vestibule  above  the  door.  In 
the  centre  of  the  gable  will  be  a large  four-light 
window,  with  pointed  arch,  filled  with  tracery. 
At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  chnroh,  there 
will  be  a tower  and  spire,  115  ft.  high.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  will  be  the  side  (sonth) 
entrance-door,  having  deeply-splayed  jambs  and 
pointed  arch,  and  on  the  west  a trefoil  window  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  to  be  occupied  by 
pointed-arched  windows,  having  moulded  jambs 
with  shafts,  bases,  and  capitals  of  columns, 
which  give  light  to  the  gallery  staircase.  The 
belfry  windows  are  two-light,  and  traceried 
with  a cornice  above,  from  which  springs  the 
stone  spire,  built  of  coursed  ashlar  work.  A 
staircase  in  the  tower  will  give  access  to  one  of 
the  galleries,  and  at  the  corresponding  angle  of 
the  church  there  will  be  a projecting  octagonal 
staircase  leading  to  the  other  gallery,  the  lower 
portion  being  lighted  by  a trefoil  window, 
similar  to  that  in  the  tower,  and  the  npper  part 
by  doable-light  onsped  windows,  surmounted  by 
a conical  roof.  The  chnroh  will  be  lighted  by 
the  large  window  in  the  west  gable  ; five  lancet- 
shaped  windows  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  and  a 
rose-window,  14  ft.  diameter,  in  the  end  gable 
above  the  pulpit.  All  the  windows  will  he 
glazed  with  'cathedral  glass,  and  have  borders 
of  stained  glass.  The  body  of  the  church  will 
be  69  ft.  by  50  ft.  wide,  divided  into  nave  and 
side  aisles  by  cast-iron  colomos,  with  foliated 
capitals  supporting  the  side  galleries,  above 
which  there  will  be  another  series  of  colnrans, 
also  with  enriched  capitals,  from  which  spring 
moulded  and  enriched  pointed  arches.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  will  be  flat,  and  divided  into 
bays  by  the  tie-beams  and  hammer-beams  of  the 
roofs,  which  will  be  exposed  to  view,  and  rest 
upon  carved  corbels ; the  height  of  the  side 
walls  will  be  25  ft.,  and  the  nave  38  ft.  The 
gallery  front  will  be  of  timber  framing,  with 
cneped  ornaments ; the  pulpit  of  the  semi- 


bricks,  and  BO  forth.  The  machine  may  bs 
constructed  so  as  to  mould  two  or  more  bricks 
simultaneously.  Id  some  oases  a circular  table 


platform  type,  upon  a slightly  raised  dais : the 
pews  will  be  open  benches,  and  for  750  sittings. 


pews 

The  cost  3,0001.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
George  P. -Kennedy  & R.  Dalglish,  of  Glasgow. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

Sliding  Gas  Pendants. — J.  Horton.  Dated 
6th  March,  1871.  — These  improvements  in 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Glasgow.  — The  foundation  ■ stone  of  a Re- 
formed Presbyterian  chnrch  has  been  laid 
at  Rutberglen,  near  Glasgow.  The  edifice 
is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
and  built  of  square  - dressed  rubble  stone- 
work, with  the  dressings  to  the  principal  en- 
trance  door,  windows,  &c.,  of  freestone.  The 
front  elevation  will  consist  of  a large  gable,  with 
buttresses  and  moulded  stone  coping,  with 
carved  stone  finial ; the  entrance-door  being  in 
the  centre,  and  having  moulded  jambs  and 
efcafts,  with  bases  and  capitals  supporting  a 


gaseliers  consist  in  combining  a central  light, 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered,  with  a 
series  of  two  or  more  fixed  lights.  The  central 
sliding  light  is  carried  by  a gas  supply-pipe 
sliding  in  the  tabular  body  of  the  gaselier,  and 
is  supported  by  chains  and  a balance-weight  or 
weights.  An  ordinary  water-slide  or  gas-joint  or 
packing  is  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas.  A 
gas-joint  or  packing  for  this  purpose  is  described, 
consisting  of  two  concentric  tubes  secured  in 
the  tabular  body  of  the  gaselier,  and  two 
washers  or  packings  fixed  by  screw  caps  or  plugs 
in  the  larger  tube ; the  smaller  tube  is  filled 
with  bees’  was.  The  gas-pipe  of  the  central 
light  passes  through  and  slides  in  the  chamber 
containing  the  bees’  wax,  and  also  through  holes 
in  the  washers  and  screw  caps.  This  gas-joint 
or  packing  is  applicable  to  sliding  gas-pendants 
and  sliding  gas-brackets. 

Brickmaking. — J.  F.  If.  Pollock.  Dated  9th 
March,  1871. — In  constructing  a self-contained 
machine  for  making  bricks  according  to  this 
invention,  a receiving  hopper  is  combined  with  a 
pug-mill,  having  its  shaft  and  lower  portion 
peculiarly  ooustrao*;ed,  and  provided  with  a 
sliding  bottom  or  mould.  The  pug-mill  shaft  is 
composed  of  a series  of  knives,  each  consisting  of 
a boss  and  one  or  more  blades.  The  bosses  are 
provided  with  projections  aud  recesses,  taking 
into  one  another,  so  that  the  bosses  themselves 
form  a shaft,  the  tortional  power  being  trans- 
mitted from  knife  to  knife  by  the  projections 
above  mentioned.  The  bosses  are  formed  with 
central  holes,  and  are  secured  vertically  by  a bar 
or  tie  passing  through  them.  Motion  is  given  to 
the  knives  by  means  of  a disc  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
png-mill  feeds  the  clay  to  a tapered  chamber, 
asBuming  at  its  lower  end  the  form  of  the  article 
to  be  moolded.  Across  this  chamber  is  or  are 
placed  aflat  bar  or  bars,  whose  edges  are  situated 
upwards  and  downwards  to  insure  the  delivery 
of  the  clay  downwards.  The  png-mill  is  fur- 
nished with  a sliding  bottom  or  mould,  which 
rocking  shaft,  and  suit- 


the  sliding  bottom  and  gearing  already  men- 
tioned. When  the  table  is  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  of  the  patent 
No.  2,911,  of  1869,  the  framework  is  composed 
of  a base  plate,  bearing  side  frames  or  pillars 
supporting  a top  frame,  and  suitable  shafting 
and  gearing  are  provided  for  giving  the  various 
self-acting  intermittent  and  other  movements.. 
The  two  main  vertical  shafts  receive  motion 
from  a horizontal  shaft  carrying  worms  aud 
wheels,  rotating  in  vessels  containing  oil  or 
ocher  lubricant.  Arrangements  are  made  to 
preserve  the  gearing  from  dnst,  and  drippants 
are  applied  for  receiving  snperflaous  oil  from 
the  bearings.  Another  part  of  the  invention 
relates  to  pressing  bricks,  whilst  confined  in 
moulds,  by  means  of  plates  of  smaller  area  than 
the  sides  of  the  bricks  against  which  snob  plates 
are  intended  to  operate.  The  various  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  machines  for  making 
tiles  and  other  articles. 

Machinery  and  Tools.  — W.  Thov^pson. 
Dated  17th  March,  1871.— This  invention  con- 
sists  in,  first,  forming  tools  for  entting  marble, 
stone,  slate,  and  other  minerals  of  tubes  of  steel 
or  other  metal ; secondly,  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  for  cutcing  marble,  stone, 
slate,  or  other  minerals. 

Regulating  the  Supply  op  Water. — W. 
Morris  and  Q.  Eskholine.  Dated  30th  January, 

1871. This  invention  consists — first,  in  the  nse 

of  a movable  seat  in  lien  of  a fixed  seat  in  the 
ball-taps  employed  in  connexion  with  the  waste- 
preventing  serving-boxes  or  water-closets,  and 
other  purposes,  in  order  to  redoes  the  liability 
to  injury  of  the  seating  of  snob  ball  taps. 
Secondly,  in  the  combination  of  a sliding  dis- 
charge-pipe, with  a cylinder  or  water-box  con- 
ta  in  ing  a movable  valve-seat  resting  on  the 
disebarge-pipe,  so  arranged  as  that  on  with- 
drawing the  discharge-pipe  from  the  valve-ae^, 
a given  time  will  elapse  before  the  seat,  by  its 
descent,  will  close  the  diaoharge-pipe  again, 
thereby  not  only  preventing  continuous  waste, 
but  farther  insaring  the  delivery  of  a regu- 
lated qnantity  of  water.  This  is  applicable  to 
water-closets,  stand-posts,  and  other  like  pur- 
poses. Thirdly,  in  the  use  of  a supplementary 
service-box  in  water-closets,  situate  between  the 
supply  cook  and  the  basin,  for  the  purpose  oi 
insaring  the  delivery  of  a proper  amount  of 
water  into  the  cistern  after  the  cook  has  been 
shut,  in  order  to  properly  trap  the  closet. 

Locks  and  Latches. — H.  C.  Harvey  and  T. 
Walton.  Dated  Ist  February,  1871.— According 
to  this  invention  the  bolt,  which  acts  both  as  e 
look-bolt  and  latch-bolt,  is  provided  with  a slidt 
working  in  a recess  aci*o8B  the  bolt,  the  said  slidi 
being  moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  bolt  so  as 
to  look  or  release  the  bolt  by  the  action  of  tht 
key.  A slob  in  the  bolt  works  upon  a strong 
stump,  and  a recess  in  the  rear  of  the  slide  oai 
be  brought  or  not  to  coincide  with  the  slot  in  tbs 
bolt.  On  the  slide  is  a lever,  in  the  gatings  o 
which  a stump  on  the  slide  engages.  The  kej 
first  acts  upon  the  lever  to  release  the  slide,  am 
the  latter  is  then  removed  by  the  bey  into  sncl 
a position  that  the  recess  in  the  slide  coincidei 
with  the  slot  in  the  bolt,  when  the  said  bolt  cai 
be  withdrawn.  When  the  slide  is  so  move( 
across  the  bolt  that  its  slot  does  not  coinoid' 
with  the  slot  in  the  bolt,  the  latter  is  fixed,  am 
can  only  be  withdrawn  by  the  action  of  the  ke; 
upon  the  lever  and  slide.  The  case  of  the  loci 
is  made  of  sheet  metal,  and  is  strengthened,  am 
a guide  for  fitting  on  the  cover  provided  b; 
means  of  raised  strips  fixed  along  the  inside  c 
the  case.  The  keyhole  is  double,  so  that  th 
lock  can  be  used  without  alteration  with  an, 
kind  of  door.  The  follower  of  the  latch  is  mad 
to  operate  upon  the  bolt  by  means  of  aprojectiu, 
tooth  on  it  engaging  in  a recess  between  tw 
teeth  in  the  crank,  or  the  reverse  arrangemer 
may  be  used.  Around  the  follower  loose  buahe 
are  placed  to  facilitate  its  motion  and  toprever 
it  becoming  fast. 

Furniture.— J.E.  Tysall.  Dated  4fchrebniar 
1871. — This  invention  consists  in  inlaying  i 
ornamenting  by  the  use  of  different- coloure 
woods  substantially  in  the  following  manner 
Upon  the  groundwork  of  the  article  to  be  inlai 
or  ornamented  is  seenred  a layer  of  dark  wooi 
or  wood  of  a colour  different  from  that  of  whic 
the  article  is  made,  and  upon  this  dark  ( 
coloured  wood  is  secured  a thin  layer  or  venei 
of  the  same  wood  as  that  of  which  the  groom 


receives  motion  from 

able  gearing  or  apparatus  is  specially  arranged  . --  — — 

for  giving  the  requisite  motions,  removing  the  | work  of  the  article  or  surface  of  the  article 
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made.  Portions  of  the  upper  layer  or  veneer  aro 
cat  away  in  any  desired  ornamentai  form,  the  dark 
or  coloured  wood  beneath  it  being  exposed  at  the 
cut-away  parts,  so  as  to  g-tve  the  surface  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  inlaying.  The  exposed 
surface  of  the  dark  or  coloured  wood  may  be 
carved,  or  portions  may  be  incised  or  pierced,  so 
as  to  expose  portions  of  the  wood  beneath  it. 
The  application  of  the  layers  of  different- 
coloured  woods  may  be  limited  to  the  part  or 
parts  to  be  ornamented,  or  a slab  may  be  inlaid 
or  ornamented  and  inserted  in  the  groandwork 
of  the  article,  or  the  whole  of  the  groandwork  of 
the  article  may  be  covered  with  the  layers  of 
different-coloured  woods. 

Improved  Apparatus  foe  Preventing  Ex- 
PLOSIONS  IN  Bath  ok  Domestic  Boilers. — 

TT.  Randell.  Dated  10th  January,  1S71. A 

safety-valve  is  adapted  to  the  tap,  and  must  be 
opened  every  time  water  is  required  to  be  drawn 
from  the  boiler. 

Machines  for  Moulding  and  Pressing 
Bricks. — lU.  J?  Lake,  A communication.  Dated 
11th  January,  1871. — A monld-wheel  and  feed- 
ing-screw are  arranged  upon  the  same  shaft, 
and  the  mixing-arma  of  the  png-mill  are  on  the 
same  shafc.  as  the  mould-wheel.  The  tub-bottom 
is  aim  arranged  around  the  shafc  that  bears  the 
mould-wheel  and  feeding-acrew.  There  is  also 
a follower  cam-track  around  the  driving-shaft, 
The  tub-bottom  has  one  side  which  is  provided 
with  a feeding  apparatus  arranged  to  fit  oloaely 
over  the  mould-wheel,  and  the  other  side  is 
raised  above  the  mould-wheel,  to  allow  of  the 
expulsion  and  removal  of  the  bricks.  There  is 
a set  screw  in  the  lower  bearing  of  the  driving- 
shaft  for  adjust-.ng  the  mould-wheel  to  the  tub- 
bottom.  Tnera  are  lateral  flanges  on  the  tub- 
bottom  secured  upon  the  frame  by  set  screws 
for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  tub-bottom. 
Tlie  frame  is  composed  of  two  uprights,  con- 
nected by  brace-bars  all  cast  iu  one  piece  j one- 
half  or  part  of  the  tub  is  securely  fixed,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  additional  function  of  a support  to 
other  portions  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
part  thereof  is  hinged  to  the  fixed  part,  so  as  to 
swing  open.  The  oam-traok  has  adjostible 
seotions.  The  moulds  are  constructed  to  form 
the  bricks  vertically  edgewise  in  the  mould- 
wheel.  The  brick-moulds  are  arranged  in  com- 
binat-ion  with  a traverse  belt  and  carrier  belt 
for  automatioally  removing  the  bricks  from  the 
mould-wheel.  Au  adjuatible  dranght-arm  is 
used  in  combination  with  a sweep  applied  to  the 
driving-shafc. 

Tiles  for  Roofs  and  other  Parts  of 
Buildings.— J.  A.  Wade  and  J.  Cherry.  Dated 
12th  January,  1871. — The  walls  are  built  with 
outer  and  inner  courses,  and  a spaoe  between 
them,  snob  courses  being  tied  with  glazed  bricks, 
ridged  or  fluted,  to  prevent  the  lateral  passage 
of  water ; also  with  channelled  bricks  to  act  as 
spouts  at  the  upper  part,  and  similar  bricks  at 
the  lower  part  to  carry  o3’  water  throngh  per- 
forated bricks.  Glazed  bricks  set  in  cement  are 
also  used  for  the  “ damp  courses."  The  tiles  have 
dovetailed,  rabbeted,  or  undercut  flanges,  similar 
to  those  in  patent  No.  1173  (1870),  but  instead 
of  being  held  together  by  separate  fastening 
pieces,  each  tile  is  formed  with  such  flange  on 
one  edge,  and  a fastening  piece  of  corresponding 
section  on  the  other  edge.  Other  tiles  are  made 
With  locking  flanges  on  considerable  portions  of 
their  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  so  as  to  admit  of 
llieir  hmging  together  on  roofs  without  depend- 
ing on  knobs  or  nails  for  support  as  usual.  Such 
iiles  may  also  be  used  for  sheathing  party  walls 
temporarily. 

Window  Blind  Mountings.— H.  B.  Young. 
Dated  12ch  January,  1871. — These  improve- 
ments relate  to  apparatus  by  which  the  level  of 
;he  blind-roller  may  be  regulated  eo  that  the 
olind  may  hang  perpendicularly,  also  to  the 
joyernance  of  the  movement  of  the  roller  in 
oeing  caused  to  rotate  in  either  direction,  or  in 
jolding  the  same  stationary.  The  apparatus 
may  be  fitted  at  the  end  of  the  roller,  and  should 
principally  consist  of  a reel  barrel,  a reel  and 
spindle,  with  spring  bearin^g,  a spring  acting 
igainat  the  same,  and  a leather  block  secured  to 
ihe  bracket  of  the  roller. 

Window  Blinds.— TF.  Parnell  Dated  11th 
lanuary,  1871. — The  feature  of  novelty  of  this 
invention  consists  in  causing  a spring  roller  to 
proas  on  that  part  of  the  oord  of  a roller  window- 
blind  that  is  in  the  groove  of  the  pulley  em- 
ployed to  revolve  the  roller  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  blind,  and  by  these  means  to  hold  the 
blind  firmly  at  any  desired  height. 

Spindles  and  their  Knobs  or  Handles. — 
S'.  TFiiA-es.  Dated  2Gth  January,  1871.— These 


improvements  refer  to  a spring  arrangement 
applied  to  the  spindle,  whereby  the  knob  or 
handle  is  secured  thereto  without  screws  or 
other  means  of  connexion  heretofore  adopted. 
The  spindles  are  adjostible  to  the  varying  thick- 
nesses  of  doors,  drawers,  and  looks,  owing  to  the 
spring  arrangement  being  capable  of  being 
shifted  in  position. 

Gas  Burners. — 0.  Haseltine,  A communica- 
tion. Dated  23rd  February,  1871- — This  inven- 
tion consists  in  a peculiar  arrangement  of  two 
concentric  rings  of  gas  jets,  and  presents  several 
novel  characteristics  of  construotion  whereby 
the  inventor  obtains  a uniform  and  perfect  diffu- 
sion of  the  gas.  He  also  secures  a perfect  con- 
trol over  the  gas  issuing  from  the  inner  concen- 
tric ring  of  jets.  Duplicate  concentric  rings  of 
jets  are  combined  with  gas  obambers,  and  the 
latter  are  connected  with  bifurcated  seotions  of 
a pipe,  and  respectively  sapplied  with  gas 
through  suitable  passages.  He  uses  a regulating 
key  with  the  inner  ring  of  jets  in  oonucxion  with 
a passage,  which,  above  the  key,  is  divided  into 
branch  passages,  and  thereby  regulate  the  flow 
of  gas  to  the  inner  ring. 

Coffer  Dams. — A.  if.  Clark.  A communica- 
tion. Dated  11th  May,  1871. — The  inventor 
oonstruots  a coffer-dam  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
moved,  sunk  in  place,  and  removed,  the  walls 
being  so  constructed  that  after  one  section  of 
what  is  to  be  a oontinuoas  wall  is  built  within 
it  the  dam  can  be  moved  forward  in  the  line  of 
the  wall,  and  by  devices  be  clam  ied  fust  to  the 
part  completed,  and  another  section  be  then 
built  and  joined  on.  The  invention  also  includes 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  shell,  and  in  the  structure  as  a 
whole.  Also  in  the  employment  within  the  dam 
of  loose  piles  to  act  as  girders  to  the  dam  in 
raising  and  lowering  it;  and  also  apparatus  for 
placing  and  moving  the  dams. 


glistjllanca. 


The  Sewage  Works  at  Merthyr  Tydvll. 

The  population  of  this  town  is  50,0U0,  and  the 
daily  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage  6(J,000  gallons, 
or  12  gallons  per  head.  The  method  of  purifica- 
tion at  present  employed  is  that  of  intermittent 
downward  filtration  on  a limited  area  of  land, 
arranged  by  and  carried  on  under  the  superin* 
tendenoe  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.B.  The  area 
employed  for  the  filtration  is  twenty  acres,  and 
although  not  yet  fully  prepared,  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  has  been  passed  through  it  for  the 
l*8t  three  months.  It  is  intended  to  be  divided 
into  four  beds  of  five  acres  each,  receiving  in 
succession  the  whole  sewage  continuously  for  six 
hours  each  per  day.  Ten  aorea  only,  or  two  beds, 
are  as  yet  completed,  and  those  now  receive,  and 
have  besn  receiving  for  the  last  month,  the  whole 
sewage  for  twelve  hours  each  per  day.  The 
crops  this  year  were  all  in  a fine  healthy  con- 
dition,— the  peas  exceptionally  so.  All  the 
vegetables  had  been  planted  oinoe  the  14:h  of 
June,  and  the  growing  crop  has  been  sold,  and 
realised  an  average  of  171.  ISs.  per  acre. 
Although  the  ten  acres  on  which  these  crops 
were  growing  had  for  the  last  month  received  the 
whole  of  the  Merthyr  sewage,  yet  not  the  slightest 
offensive  odour  was  given  out,  either  from  the 
land  or  the  carriers,  which,  built  of  brick  and 
cement,  were  efficiently  arranged  for  the  even 
distribution  of  the  sewage.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
has  been  requested  to  furnish  a report  upon  the 
practicability  of  applying  a similar  system  for 
the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  Birmingham. 

Tbe  Xasanltary  State  of  Wolverhampton. 

In  a report  to  the  Town  Council,  by  the  Sani- 
tary Committee,  based  upon  an  inspection  made 
in  August  by  the  committee  and  other  members 
of  the  council,  they  “ regret  that  they  have 
to  report  that  they  find  a remarkable  concurrence 
of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  nuisances  of  a 
dangerous  character  are  almost  universally 
prevalent,  and  that  the  town  is  in  a fearfully 
insanitary  condition."  Some  of  “ the  worst  and 
most  offensive  of  the  nnisances"  are  described 


The  Poor  Organ-Grladers. — Some  dis- 
graceful disclosures  are  beibg  made  in  the 
Clerkenwell  Folice-court  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  organ-men  in  their  crowded  and  filthy  domi- 
oilesinthe  neighbourhood  of  Holborn.  Mr.  Barker 
said  he  was  determined  to  atop  this  overcrowding 
of  Italians,  who  were  treated,  as  far  as  their 
lodgings  were  concerned,  far  worse  than  many  dogs 
were.  Some  time  ago  the  places  had  been  ordered 
to  be  repaired  and  oleansed.  On  the  part  of  the 
padrone  or  master  of  one  of  these  lodging- 
bouaes  it  was  urged  that  the  Common  Lodging- 
house  Act,  29th  and  30th  Vic.,  cap.  90,  sec.  41, 
did  not  contemplate  overcrowding  by  members 
of  tbe  same  family,  or  by  servants  ; and  here,  if 
the  parties  in  the  house  were  not  exactly  “ mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,”  they  were  the  servants 
of  tae  padrone.  The  defeudant  brought  these 
organ-grinders  from  Italy,  provided  their  pass- 
ports, paid  their  passage,  engaged  them  for  a 
terra  (generally  of  years),  and  undertook  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food,  clothing,  washing,  board 
and  lodging,  and  with  an  organ,  receiving  as 
his  remuneration  half  of  their  earnings, 
the  remaining  half  being  accumulated  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  when 
it  was  equally  shared  between  the  employer  and 
employed, — rather  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
organ-grinder  to  be  true,  we  fear.  If  the  em- 
ployed were  Buccessful,  it  was  added,  the 
bargain  was  not  disadvantageous  to  the 
employer,  but  otherwise  if  nnsucoessful,  as  the 
latter  took  the  sole  risk.  Seme  of  the  cases 
were  adjourned,  and  others  settled  by  sentences 
of  fine  or  imprisonment.  We  described  these 
very  places  as  overcrowded  with  Italians  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  on  Babour  and 
Capital. — Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  has  de- 
livered a leotura  in  the  Workmen’s  Hall,  Birken- 
head, on  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital.  Mr. 
Edward  Mills  presided,  and  the  hall  was  crowded 
principally  by  working  men.  Mr.  Brasaey’s 
able  lecture  has  been  well  quoted.  It  contained 
much  useful  advice  and  information,  and  advo- 
cated, amongst  other  things,  the  establishment 
of  Courts  of  Conciliation,  composed  of  masters 
and  men,  the  advancement  of  co-operation,  the 
cultivation  of  prudential  feeling  amongst  the 
workmen  in  their  private  affairs,  as  to  early 
marriages,  &c. ; and  the  establishment  of  bonds 
of  sympathy  between  class  and  class,  by  bring, 
ing  them  more  together  than  heretofore  : tbe 
laws  of  capital  and  labour,  supply  and  demand, 
were  also  considered. 


under  the  heads  of  "privy  accommodation," 
“midden  pits,”  "pigsties,"  "water  supply," 
and  " unpaved  yards,"  with  the  additional 
remark  " that  the  numerous  other  insanitary 
abominations  are  described  in  the  report 
submitted  to  your  committee,  but  an  enu- 
meration of  them  would  fill  a volume." 
Farther  oo  the  committee  say  they  are  "of 
opinion  that  abnndant  evidence  has  been  placed 
before  them  to  prove  that  all  the  local  oircum- 
stanoea  which  are  essential  for  the  propngation 
of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  exist  in  frightful 
profusion  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  evidence 
shows  them  “that  all  the  elements  are  present 
which  are  requisite  for  the  rapid  spread  of  any 
contagious  disease  provided  it  once  gets  a 
stare.”  Theremediea  proposed  by  the  committee 
are  : — The  appointment  of  a medical  officer  of 
health  5 the  removal  and  disposal  of  night  soil 
by  a separate  commictee;  the  whole  time  of  two 
inspectors  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Sani- 
tary Committee}  and  the  provision  of  certain 
structural  arrangements  for  privies  and  cess- 
pools, and  the  removal  of  night  soil. 

Tbe  Proposed  Covered  Market  for  York. 

The  long  vexed  question  of  a covered  market 
for  York  has  been  decided  as  far  as  the  special 
committee  appointed  is  concerned.  Id  is  pro- 
posed to  make  a frontage  to  Parliament-street 
of  21  ft.,  the  market  to  extend  backwards  to 
the  Great  Shambles.  It  will  be  194  fo.  long, 
and  60  ft.  wide,  and  will  have  four  entrances, 
one  from  Parliament-street,  one  from  High  Jab- 
bergate,  one  from  the  Little  Shambles,  and  one 
from  tbe  Great  Shambles.  The  internal  area 
will  be  2,046  square  yards,  and  the  whole  area 
purchased  will  be  2,888  square  yards.  Three 
houses  will  be  taken  down  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Shambles,  and  two  houses  in  Collior- 
gate,  thereby  insuring  a carriage  entrance  from 
that  street  30  ft.  wide.  According  to  the  City 
Surveyor’s  estimates,  the  cost  will  be  18,423i. 
Adding  to  this  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 
and  Parliamentary  expenses,  the  total  cost  will 
be  20,5291. 

An  Analyst  of  Food  desirable. — One  of 

the  Lambeth  vestrymen,  speaking  on  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  a publio  analyst  for  the 
pariah,  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  a 
quantity  of  red  lead  was  found  in  some  cocoa, 
purchased  iu  the  parish,  and  some  butter  was 
found  to  have  contained  a quantity  of  rags. 
The  matter  has  been  referred  to  a committee. 
Something  more  than  the  mere  appointment  of 
an  analyst  is  requisite,  as  experience  has  shown. 
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A Self-taugbt  Matbematlclan.  — Mr. 

Thomas  Barker,  a self-tanght  mathematician 
and  practical  engineer,  has  just  ended  his  days 
as  a “poor  brother”  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Charterhouse.  He  was  the  boh  of  a farmer  at 
Old  Park,  Durham,  and  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  moat  difficult  problems  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  railway  surveying  and  construction  was  due  to 
his  genius.  It  was  he  who  invented  the  cele- 
brated method  of  laying  down  railway  onrves, 
and  the  Durham  Advertiser  says  that  he  laid 
out  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Kailway,  the 
first  line  in  the  kingdom.”  He  also  laid  out  the 
atmospheric  line  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown  ; and 
in  the  infancy  of  the  railroad  system  he  was 
largely  engaged  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  last  line  which  he  surveyed  was  that  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  George  Hudson  for  connecting 
Lowestoft  with  London,  and  for  making  that 
town  on  the  eastern  coast  a second  Liverpool, — 
a project  which  the  ruin  of  the  “ Railway  King  ” 
extinguished.  Mr.  Barker  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  mathematics,  both  theoretical 
and  practical. 


ig’orfolk  and  Worwlcb  Arcbaeologlcal 
Society. — The  day  appointed  for  the  antnmn 
excursion  of  the  Archaeological  Society  was  a 
very  rainy  one,  but,  as  all  arrangements  had  been 
made,  the  “onting”  conld  not  be  deferred. 
Abont  a dozen  persons  met  at  the  Dunham  sta- 
tion of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Mr.  Carthew 
acted  as  gnide,  and  the  party,  which  afterwards 
increased,  visited  Great  Dunham  Church,  Bee- 
ston  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Mileham  Church  and 
Castle,  and  Mitcham  Chnroh  j theu  lunched,  and 
proceeded  to  the  churches  of  East  Lexham, 
Newton,  and  Sporle. 


BorklDg  Public  Hall.— It  has  been  resolved 
that  the  building  of  the  new  public  hall  be  com- 
menced forthwith.  With  this  view  the  architect, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  has  been  requested  to  meet  the 
directors,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary 
steps  for  proceeding  with  the  works.  A circular 
is  to  be  issued  to  the  public,  setting  forth  the 
present  prospects  of  the  undertaking,  together 
wiih  a list  of  shareholders  and  the  number  of 
shares  already  applied  for.  It  is  now  considered 
that  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  realisation  are 


The  Old  Sea-Water  Town  Pump 
Brighton. — The  remains  of  this  old  pump  have 
been  discovered  by  accident.  The  original 
chamber  which  covered  it  was  come  upon  when 
digging  out  the  road  for  the  Aquarium  works, 

It  is  situated  beneath  the  road  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  old  entrance-gates  to  the  pier,  by 
Ratty’s  toll-house.  The  Aquarium  Company’s 
builder  rented  the  chamber — ignorant  of  its 
original  purpose, — to  store  cement  in.  It  is 
vaulted,  and  about  25  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  a brick- 
arch  passage,  about  10  fc. long,  leading into  it.  One 
of  the  men,  while  working  there,  happening  to 
throw  his  shovel  down  somewhat  forcibly,  was 
surprised  that  it  made  a hole,  opening  into  a 
hollow  beneath.  Dropping  down  a scone,  he 
heard  the  splash  of  water.  Calling  a fellow- 
workman,  they  enlarged  the  hole,  and  having 
first  let  down  a candle,  they  got  a ladder  and 
proceeded  to  explore,  when  they  discovered  the 
gear  of  the  old  well.  It  appears  that  the  gear, 
when  the  well  was  disused,  was  covered  up  with 
oak  planking,  which  bad  become  rotten. 

Queen  Vlctorla-street,  Xiondon. — Several 
new  boildiogs  here  are  either  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, or  about  to  be  commenced,  the  lower  por- 
tion to  be  devoted  to  shops,  and  the  upper  floors 
to  offices.  One  block,  nearly  opposite  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  and  estimated  to 
oost  between  25,000i.  and  30,0001.,  will  have  a 
frontage  of  about  120  ft.,  and  a height  of  80  ft. 
The  elevation  will  be  Venetian  in  style,  and  in 
Portland  stone,  with  marble  pilasters  and  clus- 
tered columns.  In  another  part  of  QuetuVio- 
toria-street  a pile  in  the  Italian  style  in  Portland 
stone  is  about  to  be  commenced  ; and  close  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  a block 
of  buildings,  50  ft.  high,  also  in  the  Italian  style, 
has  been  contracted  for.  It  will  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  Portland  stone,  and  the  pilasters  will  be 
of  polished  granite. 

If^atlonal  Sducatlon  Beague. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  League  has  been  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall 
Assembly  Rooms,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  17ch  and  18th  of  October;  and 
we  are  informed  that  many  influential  names 
and  large  deputations  from  various  leading 
towns  in  the  kingdom  will  be  inolnded  in  the 
programme  of  the  proceedings.  The  chair  will 
be  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P. ; and 
papers  will  be  read  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  hart., 
M.P.,  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.,  Mr.  Jeese  Collings,  Rev.  Sonley 
Johnstone,  Rev.  J.  W.  Caldioott,  M.A.  (Head 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  Bristol), 
and  other  gentlemen. 

The  Promenade  Concerts. — We  willingly 
mention  that  Mr.  Edward  Murray,  long  honour- 
ably associated  as  acting  manager  with  the 
promenade  concerts  organised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon,  and  who  has,  with  equal  credit, 
filled  the  same  position  at  Coveub  Garden  Theatre 
during  the  recent  series  so  socoeasfully  conducted 
by  M.  Riviere,  has  had  the  special  privilege 
accorded  him  of  an  extra  night,  which  will  be 
identified  with  his  personal  interest.  This  first 
benefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Murray  is  fixed  for 
Monday,  October  16th  — a special  extra  per- 
formance. 


overcome. 


Pall  of  a New  Pour-Story  Building  in 
Dundee. — In  Dallfield-walk,  the  whole  of  the 
front  wall  of  a new  foor-atory  dwelling-house 
presently  in  course  of  erection  has  fallen  out  on 
the  street.  A man  visited  the  premises  jnst 
before  the  wall  fell,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
a few  children  who  bad  been  playing  in  the 
inside.  Having  done  what  he  intended,  be  heard 
something  cracking,  and,  fearing  what  actually 
did  occur,  he  made  off  by  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing. Scarcely  had  he  got  out  when  the  wall 
tumbled. 


The  late  Charles  Dickens. — A meeting 
has  been  held  in  Portsmouth  with  the  view  of 
raising  a national  memorial  of  the  late  great 
novelist,  Charles  Dickens. 


TENDERS 


For  villa  residence  for  Mr.  James  Wilkes,  Chester-road, 
Kidderminster.  Mr.  J,  T.  Meredilh,  architect.  Quanti- 
lies  sapplied : — 

Thompson £698  0 0 

Hilton 658  0 0 

Goodman  & Burmore 586  0 0 


For  extension  of  spinning-shed  for  Mr.  Thos.  Lea, 
M.P.,  Kidderminster.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  architect. 
Qiianiitiea  supplied: — 

Hilton  f. £925  0 0 

Binnian  & Son 910  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 916  0 0 


For  coach-house,  stable,  &c.  for  Mr.  J.  Steward, 
Trimpley,  near  Kidderminster.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith, 
architect : — 

Hilton £322  0 0 

Goodman  & Burmore 299  0 0 

Bianian  &,  Bon 257  0 0 


for 


For  erection  of  shed,  engino-honse,  and  stack, 
Messrs.  Lowe,  Brothers,  lyriuneciisu.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Hilton £489 

Horton  469 

Barton 465 

Binoian  & Son 413 

Smith  <Sc  Sons 380 


Proposed  Widening  of  Chancery-lane. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Works  Committee  presented  a re- 
port recommending, — “ That  a communication 
be  addressed  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works,  &c.,  representing  to  him  the 
desirability  of  clauses  being  inserted  in  some 
Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  next  session,  to 
provide  for  the  widening  of  Chancery-lane.” 
After  a great  deal  of  discassion  the  report  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  reconsidera- 
tion. 


Men  out  of  Work.  — In  a disoussion  on  the 
Poor  Laws  at  the  Leeds  Congress,  Mr.  George 
Potter  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  million  of 
paupers  receiving  relief,  there  were  in  this 
country  “ 700,000  able-bodied  men  out  of  work, 
and  living  on  the  labour  and  industry  of  others.” 
Can  this  be  correct  ? We  can  scarcely  believe 
it.  Some  means  should  at  once  be  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  facts. 


For  erection  of  weaving-shed,  warehouse,  dye-honse, 
engine-honae,  stoves,  drying-shed,  and  stack,  for  Messrs. 
Winnall  & Fawcett,  Kidderminster.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Binnian  & Son  £3,660  0 0 

Thompson  3,600  0 0 

Goodman  & Burmore 3,499  0 0 

Hilton 3,400  0 0 


For  new  premises  for  the  Kidderminster  Industrial  Co- 
operative Society,  Limited,  Woreester-street.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Meredith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Goodman  & Boimore  (accepted)  4il,125  0 0 


For  building  a house  in  the  Terrace  • road,  Ban- 
bury, for  Mr.  Richard  Bailey,  exclusive  of  painting, 
glazing,  plumbing,  and  paperhaugiog.  Mr.  H.  Hackett, 

architect: — „ ^ 

Davis,  Brothers  £/15  0 0 

Kimberley 685  0 0 

Ciaridgs 66S  0 0 

Orchard,  Brothers  (accepted) 649  0 0 


For  conservatory,  So.,  at  Highbury.  Mr.  Richard 
Marlin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied.by  Mr.  Frederick 
Sparrow 

Bridgman,  Huthall,  S Co.  (accepted)...  £250  0 0 


For  new  coal  stores,  meat  larder,  Sc.,  for  the  Feves 
Hospital,  Homerton.  Mr.  Jno.  Walker,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Buzzard ; — 

Waltou  £1,628  0 0 1 

Crabb  1,675  0 

Blackmore  S Morley .... 

Hicholls  


Working  Men’s  College,  45,  Great 
Ormond-street,  W.C. — TheArbGlaBsesalready 
founded  oomprise — Elementary,  Pencil  and  Chalk, 
Water-colour,  Ornament,  Architectural  Drawing, 
Antique,  Still  Life,  and  Life;  the  teachers  being 
Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Brewer,  and 
Mr.  G.  Rosenthal.  The  lectures  on  Perspective 
will  commence  on  the  20th. 


St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden. — Mr.  Butter- 
field has  been  commissioned  to  alter  and  improve 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The 
galleries  over  the  aisles  are  to  be  removed  ; open 
seats  will  replace  the  present  pews,  and  the 
position  of  the  organ  will  be  altered. 


Fire  in  a Timber  Tard. — On  Wednesday 
night,  a fire,  attended  with  great  destrnction  of 
property,  broke  out  in  the  extensive  timber- 
yards  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  East-lane,  Look’s-fields, 
Walworth.  The  flames  spread  with  alarming 
rapidity,  stack  after  stack  of  timber  being  com- 
pletely destroyed. 


Hull  Dock  Company’s  Hew  Offices. — 

These  bnildings  in  Hull  are  now  finished  and 
occupied.  We  will  give  particulars  on  another 
occasion. 


A Wew  Alliance. — We  hear  of  an  allianoe 
between  a certain  number  of  Conservative 
peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  working 
classes,  as  represented  by  some  of  their  leaders. 
It  is  full  of  strange  import,  though,  as  it  seems 
to  US,  promising  more  good  than  ill,  and  will  call 
for  serious  attention. 


Vaughan 

Waterson  

Front  

Brown  & Sous  (accepted) .. 
Bobina  (withdrawn)  


1,4S5  0 0 
1,478  0 0 
1,387  0 0 
1,379  0 0 
1,197  0 0 
1,195  0 0 
1,164  0 0 
866  0 0 1 


For  the  erection  of  a workshop  at  Highbury  Goad 
Factory,  for  London  General  Omoibus  Company,  unde 
the  auperintendeoce  of  Mr.  Tosh.  Quantities  sapplied  b; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  :— 


Dunford  & Langham  £ 

Pettigrew  & Moyes 

Pink 

Parsons,  Brothers  

Cook 

Randall  & Cockle 

Johnson  & Co 

Thompson  

Vaughan 

Horris 

Scntt  

Booney,  Brothers  

Minion 

Crooker  

Bleage 

Ford 

Goodman  

Mann  

Brown  A Son 

High,.., 

■Wright  

Bobins  & Go 

Atchinson  ft  Walker  (accepted) 


0 0 


1,392 
1,380  y 
1.350  0 
1,310  0 
1,267  2 
1,230  0 
1,324  0 
1,217  0 


0 0 


0 0 


1,190  0 ' 
1,181)  0 I 
1,170  0 I 
1,133  0 
l,Ul  0 
1,110  0 
1,096  0 
1,C95  0 
1,045  0 
1,036  0 


Prints  for  the  Patients. — The  British 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  Great 
Marlborough-street  and  Finsbary-equare,  has 
just  received  a handsome  present  of  framed 
engravings  for  the  decoration  of  the  waiting- 
halls,  from  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  the  well-known 
publisher. 


For  addition  of  two  new  rooms  to  the  Independe 
Chapel  House,  Fareham,  for  repairs  to  ditto  and  schoi 
room.  Mr.  J.  Eosevear,  architect  : — 

Jurd £115  0 0 

Boaevear 99  12  0 

Tutte  (accepted) 01  0 0 


For  new  school  at  Stocking  Pelham,  Herts,  for  the  B' 
C.  Hartley  and  others.  Mr.  George  Perry,  architect 

Gibbons £219  0 0 

Cornwell 215  0 0 
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ITHOUT  pretending 
to  give  anything  like 
an  acooiTnt  of  the 
large  amount  of  work 
done  at  Leeds,  it 
seems  desirable  that 
we  should  add  some 
notes  of  the  proceed- 
ings most  likely  to 
interest  the  majority 
of  onr'  readers,  in 

1 addition  to  par- 

W 

i 

j 

I 

□ 

biLLLk 

tioalars  already 
girea.  The  meeting  was  unquestionably  a sue* 
cess.  The  Town-hall  in  its  various  courts  and 
apartments  afforded  accommodation  undergone 
roof  to  all  the  departments,  and^the] usual _ho8pi- 
tality  of  the  district  was  abundantly  ^shown. 
The  Mayor  (Alderman  Barran),  Dr.  Chaa.  Chad- 
wick, Mr.  Ikins,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Jackson  (of  Headinglej),  Mr.  Filliter, 
C.E.,  and  others,  opened  their  houses  to  members 
of  the  Association,  and  entertained  many  at 
dinner  and  luncheon.  The  presidential  addresses 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Baines,  M.P.,  Lord  Teignmonth,  and  others,  were 
full  of  valuable  matter,  and  the  discussions  which 
the  arranged  questions  elicited  were  practical  and 
useful.  We  must  print  a few  paragraphs  from 
the  presidential  address  of  Mr.  Newmaroh, 
F.R.S.,  in  which  he  spoke  of 

Capital  and  Labour. 

The  Trades  Union  Act,  the  speaker  said,  con- 
eludes  the  long  controversy  between  the  Legisla- 
ture aud  the  working-classes  regarding  com- 
binations. Peaceful  combinations  to  procure 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  conditions 
generally,  are  now  fully  within  the  law,  so  long 
as  violence,  threats,  and  molestation  are  not 
resorted  to.  The  Legislature,  so  far  as  it  can, 
has  remitted  arrangements  between  masters  and 
men  to  the  only  arbitrament  which  can  really 
settle  them — namely,  free  discussion  between 
the  parties.  Such  arrangements  are  essentially 
bargains  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  demand  for  goods,  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  the  resources  and  enterprise  of 
capital  5 and,  without  quarrelling  or  temper,  it 
is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  both  sides  to 
discover,  by  the  quiet  discussion  which  takes 
place  in  all  other  commercial  dealings,  what  are 
the  precise  and  practical  terms  on  which  they 
can  buy  or  sell . A strike  is  the  end  of  discussion 
and  the  beginning  of  war,  and  injures  both  sides. 
The  common-sense  course  is  to  set  up  some 
middle  tribunal  composed  of  representative 
masters  and  men,  who  will  meet  as  people  of 
business,  end  hs  the  rate  of  wages  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  chiefly  abroad  that  we  now  hear 
denunciations  of  capital  as  the  great  enemy  of 
the  working-classes.  Popular  observation  among 
ourselves  has  advanced  far  enough  to  see  that, 
as  a general  proposition,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  greater  the  accumulation  of 
capital, — that  is  to  say,  houses,  shops,  ships,  rail- 
ways, manufactures,  commodities,  animals,  tools, 
and  implements, — the  better  must  it  be  for  the 


classes  who  live  on  wages,  and  who  desire  to  buy 
with  those  wages  as  many  commodities  as  possi- 
ble. A cheap  country  means  a country  where 
there  is  much  capital,  and  much,  therefore,  to 
sell ; and  a prosperons  country  means  a country 
where  the  industry  of  the  people  produces  the 
largest  quantity  of  useful  and  desirable  things, 
to  be  divided  among  the  capitalists  and  labourers 
who  produce  them.  The  first  oonoern  of  all 
societies  must  be  to  augment  the  gross  produce 
of  the  year,  so  that  after  providing  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  comfort  of  the  members  there  may 
be  a surplus  applicable  to  the  cheapening  and 
enlarging  of  future  production. 

The  Worlcmen’s  Meeting. 

The  workmen’s  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  and  was  as  nsaal  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  week.  About  4,000 
persons  were  present.  The  appearance  of  the 
hall,  densely  packed  in  every  part,  the  central 
gangway  and  a few  feet  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hall  occupied  by  standing  listeners,  who  thus 
formed  a figure  in  the  midst  of  the 

sitters,  was  a sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
The  platferm  was  also  crowded.  The  Mayor 
presided,  and  showed  admirable  tact  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  evening.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
adopt  the  report  made  by  the  Times  : — 

“ After  an  introductory  address  by  the  Mayor, 
and  a speech  by  Sir  John  Pakington  on  tech- 
nical education,  Mr.  Godwin  pursued  his  cus- 
tomary course  of  giving  a description  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  locality.  He  said  that 
he  could  tell  them  a great  deal  of  what  he  had 
seen  in  other  towns,  but  perhaps  they  would 
rather  hear  something  as  to  what  he  had  seen 
in  Leeds  that  morning.  He  would  take  Back- 
house-yard and  go  into  Ebenezer-street,  Pol- 
lard’s-oourt,  and  other  places  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. He  found  these  courts  a mixture  of 
humanity  and  middens.  They  were  filled  with 
children,  all  sores  and  sickness.  The  women 
said, — and  respectable  women  they  were, — ‘ We 
can  do  nothing ; we  have  given  up  attempting 
to  be  clean ; we  abandon  ourselves  to  cir- 
comstanoes,  and  yon  see  ns  as  we  are.’  They 
were  wretched,  listless.  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion, which  he  had  asked  five  hundred  times 
and  oftener,  ‘How  many  children  have  you?’ 

‘ Three.’  ‘ How  many  are  dead  ? ’ ‘ Five.’  That 
was  the  reply  of  the  first  woman  he  met.  In  the 
second  case,  ‘ How  many  alive  ? ’ * Two.’ 

' How  many  dead  ? ’ * Seven.’  As  to  Baok- 

house-yard,  the  entrance  to  it  was  so  narrow  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  they  could  get  the  coffins 
out.  How  it  was  done  be  did  not  know.  It  was 
2 fc.  6 in.  wide, — the  passage  leading  to  those  five 
houses  around  the  court,  with  no  air,  with  no 
single  house  having  a baok  window,  and  with  a 
pavement  filled  with  rotting  and  decomposing 
matter.  There  was  every  oircamstance  about 
these  courts  to  induce  bad  bealtb,  and  with 
bad  health  came  listlessness  and  demoralisa- 
tion. The  whole  of  these  courts  were  in 
the  same  evil  condition,  and  for  the  honour 
of  Leeds  the  sooner  the  whole  of  them  were 
swept  away  the  better.  One  of  the  women 
said  to  him  most  expressively,  ‘ Do  go  down 
that  court,  sir ; you  will  find  there  smell 
enough  to  rise  a plague.’  And  so  it  was.  The 
place  was  honeycombed  with  cesspools  and  mid- 
dens and  drains  without  traps,  and  from  these 
there  emanated  the  foulest  gases  that  human 
nature  could  be  subjected  to.  Some  persons 
might  fancy  he  was  exaggerating,  but  he  spoke 
of  what  he  had  seen  from  observation  sharpened 
by  a long  experience,  and  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  work- 
ing classes  live.  Something  might  be  done 
and  must  be  done  by  the  authorities ; but  they 
could  all  do  much  to  help  themselves.  With 
intelligenoe,  an  immense  deal  might  be  done  to 
alleviate  those  objectionable  conditions  j but  the 
ignorance  in  all  classes, — he  did  not  speak  of  one 
class  in  particular, — the  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  necessity  for  pure  air,  fresh  water,  good  food, 
was  lamentably  excessive.  The  moment  they 
got  into  that  fine  froe-library  of  which  they  had 
heard,  let  them  set  themselves  to  work  and 
acquire  the  elements  of  sanitary  knowledge.  Let 
their  children  from  the  very  first  obtain  this 
knowledge,  and  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  whole  community  would  be  increased  with 
it.  Until  the  importance  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment was  felt,  there  would  he  no  earnest  en- 
deavour to  improve  their  circumstanoes,  and 
there  would  be  no  williogness  to  spend  money, 
i Money  must  be  spent  in  this  direction,  and  it 


could  not  be  better  spent.  There  should  be  no 
questions  whatever  about  money — at  any  rate, 
it  should  be  a secondary  question, — because  the 
money  spent  in  these  sanitary  improvements 
would  bring,  he  was  sure,  a fourfold  return.  It 
was  very  sad  to  walk  throngh  the  large  towns  of 
this  country  and  find  nothing  beautiful, — no 
pictures,  no  places  laid  out  with  trees  and 
fountaius,  and  things  to  acenstom  the  eye,  and 
throngh  the  eye  the  mind,  to  the  oontemplation 
of  the  beantifnl,  and  the  rejection  of  the  ugly, — 
all  which  very  nearly  meant  the  good  and  the 
true.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  the  large 
towns  endeavours  would  he  made  on  the  part  of 
corporations  and  public  men  to  gather  together 
objects  of  art  which  might  elevate  and  adorn. 
He  understood  a park  was  in  contemplation  in 
Leeds.  Some  people  said  it  was  a little  too  far 
off,  but  never  mind  that ; if  they  oonld  not  get  it 
near,  get  it  far  off.  They  would  build  out  to  it 
in  time,  and  then  they  would  be  glad  that,  through 
their  mayor  and  through  those  far-seeing  men 
who  bought  the  park,  they  had  preserved  some 
lungs  in  the  new  parts  of  Leeds.  He  should  be 
deeply  grateful  if  what  he  had  said  should  lead 
any  of  them  to  look  into  the  truths  of  sanitary 
science. 

Mr.  Newmarsh,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  Hollond,  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  next  addressed  the  meeting  ; 
the  last-named  gentleman  giving  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Newcastle  as  a mediator  between  the 
masters  and  the  men  on  strike.  A vote  of  thanks 
to  the  mayor,  who  presided,  brought  the  pro* 
oeedings  to  a close.” 

It  was  very  satisfactory  to  hear  the  mayor 
say  at  this  meeting,  that  a motion  wonld  speedily 
be  brought  before  the  Council  to  sweep  away  the 
district  in  connexion  with  Ebenezer-street  in  a 
way  which  wonld  destroy  the  fever  beds  there. 
With  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  given,  no  effort  would  be 
spared  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Council  to  rid 
the  town  of  everything  that  was  a disgrace. 
The  ringing  cheers  which  greeted  the  announce- 
meat  seemed  to  show  that  this  support  would 
not  be  denied.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add> 
that  a resolution  to  the  effect  indicated  has 
since  been  brought  before  the  town  council,  and,, 
after  a very  brief  disensaion,  adopted. 

Wg  must  print  a few  sentences  from  Mr.  Man- 
della’a  address.  He  said  he  was  not  the  apolo- 
gist of  strikes.  Strikes  were  in  the  industrial 
world  what  wars  were  in  the  political ; they  were 
only  things  of  the  sternest  necessity.  They 
starved  the  labourer,  and  diminished  the  value 
of  capital.  There  was  a good  deal  of  alarm  at 
present  in  the  public  mind  ; the  people  thought 
that  strikes  were  becoming  more  chronic,  and 
that  there  was  little  work  doing.  He,  however, 
took  a more  bopefnl  view  of  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  in  this  country.  He  believed 
we  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  the  end  of 
our  diffionlty,  and  arriving  at  the  best  means  of 
settling  the  question.  There  never  was  more 
work  being  done  than  at  present;  and  there 
was  never  a better  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  If  masters  were  wise  they 
would  treat  their  men  with  the  same  respect  and 
equality  as  they  did  those  from  whom  they 
bought  their  cotton,  coal,  and  iron;  and  if  they 
did  BO  he  believed  they  wonld  see  a great  deal 
less  of  strikes  than  they  did  at  present.  8o  long 
as  the  capitalist  supposed  that  in  dealing  with 
labour  he  waa  dealing  with  somoching  of  a ser- 
vile nature — so  long  as  he  supposed  that  the 
article  that  be  bought  was  not  the  full  return 
for  the  money  that  he  gave — so  long  should  they 
find  those  misunderstandings  arising  which  de- 
veloped themselves  into  strikes. 

A few  words  as  to 

The  Condition  of  Leeds 

may  be  added,  from  a speech  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlin- 
son,  G.B.,  at  one  of  the  section  meetings.  He 
said  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  holding  an 
inquiry  in  Leeds,  and  of  turning  his  attention 
Co  some  of  the  sanitary  defects  that  existed,  and 
he  had  pointed  out  previously  what  in  his  opinion 
would  liave  been  a remedy  for  one  of  these  de- 
fects. Again  he  wished  to  point  that  ont,  and 
enforce  it  with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  apply, 
because  it  would  not  coat  much.  Leeds  had 
already  been  sewered.  He  might  say  there 
were  sewers  through  the  main  streets,  and  some 
of  the  tributary  streets  also,  hut  the  system  was 
uot  complete.  The  sewers  were  not  ventilated 
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at  this  moment.  The  houses  were  connected 
with  these  unventilated  sewers.  He  could  assure 
them  that  this  was  one  of  the  elements  oausing 
the  excessive  mortality  of  Leeds,  and  he  pleaded 
with  the  people  of  Leeds  to  make  the  openings 
up  to  the  streets  as  they  were  made  in  London, 
to  let  the  gases  come  up  at  as  many  points  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  the  atmosphere  would  dilute  the 
gases  and  render  them  innocuous.  Then  some 
of  the  streets  were  paved  j others  in  the  suburbs 
were  not  paved  at  all ; and  Leeds  should  not 
permit;  its  population  to  be  dragged  down  by  the 
miserable  condition  of  any  street.  Even  streets 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  were  in  a bad  state. 
For  instance,  the  street  in  which  he  was  staying 
was  disgraceful.  It  was  a paved  street,  full  of 
ruts  fit  to  break  any  springs  that  might  go  over 

them.  It  was  no  economy  to  leave  a street  ii 
that  condition,  and  he  urged  that  the  work  of 
repairing  such  streets  should  be  commenced  at 
once.'  If  the  town  had  not  the  money  it  should 
be  borrowed ; if  it  had  not  the  power  to  borrow, 

then,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  let  the  town  go 
and  get  power. 

We  have  received  a dozen  letters  inquiring 
what  was  decided  at  the  meeting  as  to 


T/te  best  Means  of  Removing  and  Utilising 
the  Sewage  of  large  Towns. 

Mr.  C.  Rawson,  general  manager  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  read  a paper  in  the 
Health  Section,  " On  the  Utilisation  and  Deo- 
dorisation  of  Sewage  by  the  ABC  Process,” 
and  made  several  hazardour  assertions,  such  as, 
that  at  least  one  acre  of  land  was  required  to 
utilise  the  sewage  of  100  adults  annually.  Mr. 
Rawson  said,  in  conclusion, — 

The  last  argument  I have  to  advance  iu  favour 
of  the  “ A B C”  process  is  certainly  not  the  least 
conclusive  one.  It  is  successful  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  and  pays.  Even  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  coals  and  chemicals  are  far 
more  expensive  than  in  the  north,  onr  native 
gnano  costs  ua  only  30s.  to  85s.  per  ton,  leaving 
a clear  profit  of  21.  per  ton.  Now,  I will  only 
instance  the  case  of  one  city,  to  show  what  a 
profit  of  21.  per  ton  really  moans.  The  metro- 
polis daily  pours  into  the  Thames  100  millions 
of  gallons,  or  418,740  tons  of  sewage.  From 
experiments  we  have  made  with  this  sewage,  we 
estimate  that  the  “ABC”  process  would  con- 
vert this  into  over  1,000  tons  of  dry  manure, 
worth  annually,  at  31. 10s.  por  ton,  the  enormous 
sum,  for  the  metropolis  alone,  of  1,282,5001.  I 
cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  mentioning  to 
the  section  that  the  authorities  of  Leeds  resolved 
some  months  ago  to  make  an  experimental  trial 
of  our  “A  B C ” process.  Their  works  are 
hardly  yet  completed,  and  certainly  not  yet  in 
such  neat  condition  as  we  hope  shortly  to  see 
them;  still,  they  will  afford  any  gentleman 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  great  sewage 
question  an  opportunity  of  seeing  our  process  in 
aotnal  operation.  We  shall  weloome  any  such 
visitor,  and  give  fuller  explanations  than  are  pos- 
sible here.  I trust  that  these  trial  works  will 
be  found  such  a success  by  the  town  couacil 
that  all  their  daily  eleven  million  gallons 
of  sewage  may  shortly  be  treated  by  “ A B C ” 
to  their  profit  and  ours.  The  works  are 
situated  at  Knostrop,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town,  and  adjacent  to  the  river  Aire.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a chimney,  90  ft.  high, 
which  takes  the  products  of  combustion  of  two 
boilers  having  a nominal  power  of  thirty  horses 
each,  and  also  the  steam  and  gases  from  four 
drying-sheds.  Each  of  these  sheds  has  an  area 
of  about  1,000  square  feet}  they  are  heated  by 
steam,  which  passes  below  iron  fioors,  the  mud 


centre  pits,  &c.,  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
general  plans  I have  already  described.  The 
settling-tank,  which  is  at  the  sonth-easb  of  the 
works,  has  a length  of  170  ft.,  is  24  ft.  in  width, 
and  about  12  ft.  in  depth } but  till  wa  have  had 
some  experience  in  working  the  Leeds  sewage  it 
is  impossible  to  say  the  exact  number  of  gallons 
of  sewage  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mr.  W.  T.  McGowen,  town  clerk  of  Bradford, 
read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Sewage  of  Manu- 
facturing Towns : What  shall  we  do  with  it  ? ” 
Having  very  largely  reviewed  the  question  of 
town  sewage,  the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  although  sewage  irrigation  may  be  resorted 
to  advantageously  in  the  case  of  small  towns 
where  circumstances  admit  of  the  proceeding 
being  successfully  and  inoffensively  carried  out, 
those  are  sound  reasons  for  holding  the  system 
to  be  impracticable  for  large  manufacturing 
towns  if  they  are  to  undertake  the  whole  opera- 
tion themselves } and  that  if  the  sewage  of  those 
places  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, it  can  only  be  done  in  some  snch  way  as 
has  been  suggested — by  the  Government  making 
main  outfaces  to  sea  sands  with  a view  to 
their  reclamation ; and  that,  meantime,  the  local 
authorities  would  have  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  best  means  of  purifying  the  sewage 
the  vicinity  of  the  stream  to  which  the  water 
belongs,  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or 
both. 


In  the 


being  placed  on  these  in  a thick  liquid  state. 
Over  the  surface  of  these  floors  a current  of  hot 
air  is  drawn  from  the  boiler-flues,  escaping  at  the 
farther  end  of  each  shed  by  flues  leading  to  the 
chimney.  It  will  hence  be  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciple  of  drying  involves  the  doable  mode  of  apply, 
iug  heat  both  above  and  below  the  mud.  For  the 
purpose  of  increasing  this  npper  drying,  a cover 
is  placed  at  a small  height  above  the  mud,  re- 
movable when  it  is  dry,  and  replaced  when  fresh 
mnd  has  been  spread  on  the  floor.  The  effect  of 
the  cover  is  to  increase  the  draught,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  prevents  waste  of  heat.  The 
remainder  of  the  arrangements  in  regard  to 
machinery,  “ A B C ” pits,  and  the  agitating  or 


Various  other  papers  were  read, 
discussion  which  followed, — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Michael  (London)  complained  that 
gentlemen  read  papers  which  showed  that  they 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  first  ques- 
tions essential  to  the  success  of  irrigation. 
The  gentleman  who  read  the  first  paper 
had  said  that  a sewage  irrigation  farm  was  a 
bog.  He  could  never  have  been  at  a good 
sewage  irrigation  farm.  The  same  gentleman 
had  said  it  would  be  detrimental  to  beaUh. 
There,  again,  he  had  never  been  at  a sewage 
irrigation  farm  properly  conducted.  The  Edin- 
burgh meadows  were  not  a sewage  farm } they 
were  managed  in  total  contrariety  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  the  proper  sewage  irrigation 
farm.  The  solid  constituents  of  manure  which 
one  gentleman  proposed  to  remove  and  economise 
were  the  worthless  part  of  it,  and  the  first 
thing  in  dealing  with  irrigation  was  to  separate 
the  whole  of  the  solid  constituents.  The  ad- 
mirable method  adopted  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
in  his  new  machine  made  this  successful. 
Any  process  which  might  be  proposed  that 
tended  only  to  separate  the  solid  constituents 
of  sewage  must  be  put  aside  as  utterly  worth- 
less. Gentlemen  who  wanted  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  health  to  remove  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  sewage  were  not  wedded 
to  any  one  system  ; bub  the  difficulty  was  that 
when  the  subject  was  discussed  gentlemen  got 
up  and  advocated  their  own  measures,  looking  at 
it  as  a commercial  speculation,  as  some  mears  of 
making  profitable  manure  at  so  much  per  head 
of  population.  That,  however,  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  their  question.  The  value  of  the 
whole  of  the  manure,  he  maintained,  lay  in  the 
fluid  portion,  and  it  was  this  fluid  portion,  the 
soapsuds,  and  slops,  and  the  uriue  that  formed  the 
difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  any  system  which 
did  not  deal  with  this  fluid  failed  to  achieve 
the  primary  essential  to  be  adopted  in  treating 
sewage.  So  far  as  he  could  see  at  the  present 
time,  irrigation  was  the  only  process  that 
answered  the  necessary  conditions,  of  taking 
that  which  it  was  reqnisite,  should  be  taken 
from  the  excreta,  and  it  could  be  applied  to  land 
without  creating  the  slightest  amount  of  nuisance 
even  to  persons  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
There  was  no  cause  of  disease  which  had  been 
shown  to  have  arisen  from  sewage  irrigation 
and  the  latest  experience  proved  that  on  sewage 
irrigation  farms  so  large  a per-centage  as  10  per 
cent,  could  be  returned  for  the  money  invested 
by  local  authorities  in  the  creation  of  that  which 
relieved  them  entirely  from  the  nuisance,  and 
which  must  prove  a benefit,  in  every  sense,  to 
the  rate-payers. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said,  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  manipulation,  they  were  told  that  dry  earth 
disinfected  immediately.  Well,  if  it  did,  he 
would  say  that  water  stopped  putrefaction  for  a 
limited  time, — for  a safe  time  to  enable  it  to 
flow  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town ; and  if 
that  were  so,  with  a properly-arranged  water- 
closet  there  was  no  trouble, — there  was  simply 
the  pulling  of  a handle  to  get  the  water  supply, 

■ and  the  offensive  matter  passed  away.  Now,  if 


there  was  an  earth-closet,  there  must  be  separate 
intervention  at  least  once  a week,  bub,  if  per- 
fectly clean,  at  least  once  a day.  If  there  were 
two  or  three  earth-closets  in  a house,  how  could 
the  servants  be  expected  to  manipulate  them  in 
a cleanly  manner  on  all  occasions.  There  would 
be  3G5  manipulations  a year,  if  they  were  daily, 
and  if  weekly,  52.  The  value  of  the  manure  was 
called  12a.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  he 
asked  if  any  one  would  accept  that  remuneration 
in  respect  of  the  manipulations  in  his  house. 
The  dry-earth  system  might  do  for  detached 
dwellings,  for  large  establishments,  for  gaols, 
for  barracks,  for  any  place  where  persons  were 
entirely  under  command,  where  there  was  no 
objection  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  separate 
manipulation,  and  where  the  gardeners  could  be 
found.  He  t jok.  it  for  granted  that  the  excreta 
must  be  removed,  either  in  the  dry  state  or  in  the 
wet  state.  If  in  the  dry  state,  it  was  removed 
necessarily  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  human 
agency.  If  in  the  web  state,  having  made  sewers 
and  drains  under  proper  conditions,  and  properly 
ventilated  them,  the  excreta  removed  itself  to  any 
point  that  was  desirable}  and  where  necessary 
they  might  call  steam-power  into  use  under  such 
a system.  With  regard  to  irrigation,  he  would 
not  go  into  the  question  further  than  to  say  that 
sewage  might  be  applied  to  laud  with  perfect 
success  without  causing  the  emallest  nuisance, 
and  that  probably,  according  to  cironmstances, 
there  would  be  a great  income.  The  conclusions 
that  he  was  brought  to  were  these, — that  no 
human  means,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  of 
treating  sewage  by  ohemioala  did  more  than 
remove  ono-eigbth  of  the  salts  of  sewage  from 
the  efflueut  water } and  that  the  brightest  and 
best  clarified  sewage,  nearly  as  bright  as  the 
water  in  the  bobble  before  him,  was  then  in  the 
very  best  possible  condition  to  be  put  upon  the 
laud  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  He  could 
only  say  that  if  such  manufacturers,  by  the 
“ABC”  process,  could  make  the  manure  worth 
31.  or  41.,  or  any  higher  amount  per  ton,  they 
would  do  what  all  the  chemists  he  had  been  iu 
contact  with  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do.  However,  these  gentlemen  said  they  got 
that  price  for  it,  and  there  he  must  leave  the 
q icstiou. 

Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  maintained  that  the 
cheapest  mode  of  removal  was  by  water,  whioh 
arrested  decomposition,  and  carried  the  sewage 
away  most  completely.  As  to  earth-closets  in  the 
tropics,  he  had  no  expeiience  of  India,  but  as 
to  the  West  Indies  he  knew  he  had  been  con- 
suited  upon  the  means  of  providing  deodorants 
to  get  rid  of  very  troublesome  inseots.  Decom- 
position began  ordinarily  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  they  attended  properly  to  sewage  they 
would  get  rid  of  it  in  a day.  Excreta  ought  to 
be  in  the  field,  not  in  mechanical  suspension, 
but  in  chemical  combination.  He  regretted  that 
in  this  town  of  Leeds,  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
the  place  should  have  remained  in  the  state  it 
was  with  a death-rate  augmented.  There  was  a 
very  large,  pecuniary  loss  to  the  town  occa- 
sioned by  lost  labour,  and  the  effects  of  prema- 
ture debility,  owing  to  ignorance  of  sanitary 
science  on  the  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Councillor  Marsden  said  he  was  very 
much  disappointed  with  what  the  Associatiou 
could  do  for  towns  that  were  anxiously  consider- 
ing their  difficulties,  if  all  the  benefit  to  be  re- 
ceived was  repreaeuted  by  the  papers  read  that 
morning,  there  being  nothing  precise  and  cer- 
tain  in  what  was  recommended.  He  advised 
that  a system  should  bo  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  which  the  different  elements  of  sewage 
should  be  kept  and  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  W.  Hope,  Q.G.,  gave  some  most  interesting 
details  as  to  the  system  of  irrigation  pursued 
on  his  farm  of  121  acres  at  Romford,  maintain- 
ing that  his  experience  demonstrated  irrigation 
to  be  a moat  successful  method  of  ntilising 
sewage.  In  order  to  use  sewage  fully,  he  should 
like  an  acre  for  every  twenty  persons,  but  to 
purify  it  a vary  much  smaller  area  was  suffi- 
cient. The  portion  not  used  became  inorgauio, 
and  therefore  innocuous.  The  commercial  suc- 
cess of  hia  undertaking  enabled  him  to  pay  6001. 
a year  to  the  town  of  Romford.  He  ridiculed 
the  theories  as  to  the  generation  of  entozoa  in 
animals  fed  on  irrigation  lands,  and  said  that 
the  horse-pond  was  the  great  source  of  such 
diseases.  The  manure  obtained  by  the  “ABC 
process  he  pronounced  almost  valueless. 

We  adopt  the  summing  up  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Health  Depa'tment,  who,  in  cloiing 
the  discussion,  said  he  had  been  sorry  to 
bear  from  a member  of  the  Leeds  Corporation 
that  he  ‘had  learned  nothing}  and  be  hoped 
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that  when  that  gentleman  reflected  npon 
the  subject,  he  would  see  that  his  means  for 
arriving  at  a conclusion  were  very  much  in- 
oroaeod  by  the  discussion  of  that  day.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  say  this,  that  if  the  gentlemen 
then  aronnd  him  knew  nothing  on  the  sewage 
question,  there  was  no  person  in  England  that 
did  know  anything.  He  wished,  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  at  large,  to  urge  that  irriga- 
tion should  bo  employed  extensively,  and  in  all 
places  where  it  could  possibly  be  adopted  5 and 
he  asserted,  moreover,  that  he  bad  the  strongest 
ground  for  doing  so.  What  was  the  use  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  of  a Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  and  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners,  in  all  cases  coming  to  a conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  irrigation,  if  persons,  who  could 
not  possibly  go  into  the  subject  minutely  to  the 
same  extent,  were  nob  to  attend  to  the  recom- 
mendations made,  and  believe  that  irrigation  was, 
under  the  greater  number  of  oircumstanoes  the 
best  mode  to  adopt.  And  he  maintained  that 
the  evidence  from  the  established  farms,  from 
Mr.  Blackburn’s  farm  at  Aldershobb,  of  which  he 
knew  something,  and  a number  of  others,  as  at 
Croydon,  and  Mr.  Hope’s  valuable  farm  at  Rom- 
ford, ought  to  induce  them  to  say  that  irrigation 
was  the  best  means  to  employ.  With  regard  to  the 
“ABC”  process  he  was  anxious,  knowing  that 
it  was  a great  interest,  not  to  do  anything  unfair; 
but  really  he  was  compelled  bo  remark  that  these 
gentlemen  inferred  more  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly prove.  They  said  they  got  3i.  lOs.  per  ton 
for  the  manure.  But  could  they  prove  that  it 
was  worth  31.  lOi,  per  ton  ? Such  chemists  as 
he  had  spoken  to  said  it  was  not  worth  the  oost 
of  the  process  which  it  went  through . It 
was  all  very  well  to  say  that  they  had  sold  so 
many  thousand  tons,  bub  they  had  not  yet  proved 
the  value  of  it,  or  that  the  farmers  would  con- 
tinue its  use.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  effluent 
water,  which  they  said  they  were  quite  willing 
the  irrigators  should  have.  That  did  not  answer 
the  question  at  all.  Was  it  true  that  this  effluent 
water  was  sufficionUy  purified  ? He,  however, 
feared  to  pursue  the  subject,  seeing  that  the 
process  was  now  a great  commercial  specnlation, 
but  nothing  that  the  “ABC”  advocates  had  said 
or  done  had  affected  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation.  It  had  been  shown  that  they  must 
get  rid  of  sewage  immediately,  that  water  was 
the  readiest  means  of  transporting  it,  and  that 
when  properly  disposed  of  on  land,  it  really  did 
no  damage  whatever  to  surrounding  persons ; 
there  was  China,  for  example,  a country  where 
they  had  bad  irrigation  at  work  for  1,000 
years,  and  a great  deal  longer  period  by  their 
own  records — and  all  the  evidence  was,  he 
thought,  in  favour  of  irrigation.  He  hoped  the 
people  of  Leeds  would  look  into  it.  They  must 
no  longer  delay,  with  a thousand  middens  ; their 
fearful  death-rate  told  them  of  the  work  that  had 
to  be  done.  As  to  the  “ A B C ” process,  they  must 
satisfy  themselves  either  as  to  its  goodness  or  its 
badness.  If  good,  let  them  adopt  it  entirely; 
bat  if  bad,  then,  at  once  they  must  set  to  work 
to  get  land  and  irrigate  it  with  the  sewage. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  Health  Department, 
Dr.  Fergus,  Glasgow,  read  a paper  on  the  produc- 
tion of  disease  by  air  and  water  pollution.  He 
stated  that  the  reappearance  of  diphtheria  as  a 
disease  in  this  country  was  probably  owing  to 
onr  own  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  excreta. 
Typhoid  fever  also  (killing  annually  from  15,000 
to  18,000)  was  produced  by  our  trifling  with  our 
systems  by  either  contaminated  air  or  water,  the 
results  of  exoremental  pollution.  He  exhibited 
soil-pipes  from  water-closet  towns,  which  were 
corroded  by  sewer  gas,  and  which  had  caused 
typhoid  fever.  The  principal  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  this  state  of  the  pipes  arises  from 
sewer  gas,  he  said,  were  that  the  petforationa 
were  generally  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  pipes, 
and  from  within;  also,  that  in  pipes  that  are 
ventilated  the  corrosi^  action  is  much  slower 
than  it  is  in  pipes  where  the  gas  is  not  allowed 
to  escape  at  the  top.  This  state  of  pipes  was 
nob  easily  detected,  as  plumbers  looked  for  liquid 
leakage ; and  as  the  perforations  were  on  the 
upper  surface,  there  could  not  be  any  liquid 
leakage.  One  specimen  be  pointed  out,  where 
a plumber  bad  renewed  the  water-closet,  bat 
failed  to  detect  the  state  of  the  pipes.  Typhoid 
fever  being  in  the  house,  he  (Dr.  Fergus)  had 
insisted,  from  the  smell,  that  the  pipes  from  the 
closet  must  be  corroded.  He  showed  that 
cholera  and  diarrhoea  are  caused  by  the  same 
carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  excreta ; that  the 
decomposition  of  excreta  takes  place  even  in  the 
best  constructed  sewers  ; and  that  the  result  was 
highly  detrimental  to  health.  In  large  towns 


the  sewers  were  a perfect  laboratory  for  the 
manufaotnre  of  sewage  gas,  and  this  gas  was 
continually  getting  into  our  houses  from  water- 
closets  and  siuks. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  the  engineer  of  the 
works  at  Croydon,  explained  the  operations  car- 
ried on  in  that  town  to  utilise  the  sewage.  The 
plan  was  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  sewage 
in  its  perfectly  fresh  state,  the  sewers  having 
the  requisite  inclination  to  carry  the  matter  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  the  outfall,  and  before  six 
hours  were  over  the  water  was  passed  over  the 
land  and  passed  off  again  perfectly  pure.  From 
a sanitary  and  an  economical  point  of  view 
the  experiments  at  Croydon  had  established  the 
SQooess  of  irrigation. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Latham  said  the 
best  plan  of  dealing  with  sewage  gas  was  to 
introduce  ventilators,  accompanied  by  charcoal 
trays.  The  gases  were  various,  including 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  escape  at  the  level  of  the  street. 

Strikes. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill  read  a paper  on  the  question 
“ Whether  Strikes  are  necessary  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Workmen,  or  Looks-oub  for  that  of 
Employers.”  He  said  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  strikes  and  locks-out  were  great  evils,  but 
many  persons  regarded  them  as  unavoidable.  The 
author,  however,  held  a different  opinion,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  no  more  essential  to  the 
system  established  by  our  benevolent  Creator 
than  are  wars  and  pestilences.  He  pointed  out 
that  when  wages,  as  compared  with  profits,  were 
too  low,  or  the  hours  of  labour  too  long,  then, 
without  any  joint  action  of  workmen,  some  em- 
ployers, stimulated  by  a high  rate  of  profit,  would 
speedily  try  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
workmen  by  offering  higher  wages,  or  a redaction 
in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  both ; while  competi- 
tion would  soon  compel  other  employers  to  do 
the  same;  and  that  the  converse  would  be  the 
case  when  wages  were  too  high  or  the  hours  of 
' labour  too  short.  He  pointed  out,  also,  that 
j every  shilling  of  wages  or  profit  which,  by  a 
' cessation  of  work  or  the  stoppage  of  machinery, 
was  lost,  was  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  fund 
on  which  workmen  and  employers  alike  depend; 
and,  BO  far  as  it  goes,  must  be  a subtracti'^n 
from  the  genera!  rate  of  wages  and  profits.  He 
said  that  if  his  reasoning  were  correct,  its 
practical  application  would  be  the  abandoumenb 
of  all  attempts  artificially  to  regulate  wages  and 
hours  of  labour,  and  a willingness  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  quiet  but  certain  operation  of 
natural  law,  affirming  that  it  is  good  policy,  on 
either  side,  to  pursue  this  course,  even  if  it 
should  cob  bo  adopted  by  the  other.  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  wisest  action  on  the  part 
of  any  employers  who  might  be  suhjected  to  a 
strike  was  at  once  toyielcl  to  the  demand,  if  such 
a proceeding  would  impose  a smaller  loss  than 
would  be  caused  by  a temporary  stoppage  of  their 
business;  while  workmen  should,  nnder  similar 
ciroumatanceB,  and  with  the  same  reservation, 
yield  to  their  employers  in  oase  of  a threatened 
iock-out;  since  both  parties  may  fully  rely  for 
rectification  on  the  power  of  a law  to  which  both 
employers  and  workmen  mast  succnnib.  He 
maintained  that  the  interests  of  workmen  and 
employers,  instead  of  being  opposed,  were  in 
unison,  and  this  even  in  the  matter  of  wages  ; 
pointing  out  that  if  annmber  of  workman  and  em- 
ployers met  together  to  agree  upon  a scale  of 
wages,  they  would  find  that  one  and  the  same 
scale  would  bo  best  for  both  parties, — viz.,  that 
which  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  labour-market.  For,  if  the  soale 
were  placed  too  high,  a motive  would  be  offered 
to  men  to  come  in  from  other^works,  while  the 
employers  would  have  an  iuducemeub  to  transfer 
part  of  their  capital  to  other  concerns ; and  if 
the  scale  were  placed  too  low  the  men  would 
straightway  have  a motive  for  seeking  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  He  referred  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  bringing  employers  and  workmen  into 
friendly  conferences,  and  to  the  great  good 
accomplished  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Mundella.  If 
these  premises  were  admitted,  both  parties  in 
the  strike  at  Newcastle  acted  unwisely,  the  men 
in  making  the  strike,  and  the  employers  in 
resisting  it, — except,  indeed  by  argument,  as 
was  done,  and  with  success,  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
He  proceeded  to  show  that  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose  that  a decrease  in  the  quantity  of  work 
performed  would  be  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  whether  paid  by  time  or  by 
the  piece.  He  expressed  also  his  belief  that, 
for  the  most  part,  intelligent  workmen  have  now 


discarded  the  idea  that  wages  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  employer,  though  he  pointed  to  experience 
as  showing  that  this  want  of  power  in  the 
employer  is  no  obstacle  to  the  voluntary  per- 
formance of  those  acts  of  kindness  and  good 
offices  which  the  poasessiou  of  superior  means 
always  suggests  to  a kind  heart.  The  paper  then 
referred  with  condemnation  to  the  school  which 
maintains  that,  instead  of  capital  being  labour’s 
mainspring,  it  is  its  unaided  produce,  or,  as 
affirmed  by  some  zealots,  labour’s  enemy ; and 
on  this  point  spoke  of  the  document,  so  replete 
with  ignorance  and  folly,  which  has  lately  been 
addressed  by  the  International  Society  to  the 
people  of  Switzerland,  bat  to  which  the  author 
trusted  the  Swiss  were  too  intelligent  to  give 
ear. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill’s 
paper, — 

Mr.  George  Pottor  said,  in  regard  to  locks-out 
and  strikes  being  great  evils,  ha  went  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  at  once,  and  admitted  them 
to  be  BO.  But  be  believed  from  his  own  ex- 
perience for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  they  had 
been  necessary,  and  not  only  by  the  action  of 
working  men,  bat  generally  by  the  coolness  and 
disinclination  shown  by  employers  to  workmen, 
when  they  askedfor  what  they  thought  a fair  day’s 
wages.  It  was  always  said  that  the  men  made 
the  demand,  and  the  masters  could  not  afford  to 
give.  They  had  only  the  masters’  word  for  that. 
The  unions  had  asked  the  maetera,  when  they 
said  they  could  not  afford  a rise  of  wages,  to 
submit  their  books  to  an  impartial  arbitrator, 
aud  if  that  arbitrator  said  the  masters  were 
losing,  the  demands  of  the  men  would  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn.  This  request  had  never 
been  granted  ; they  had  bean  told  that  the  plan 
was  impracticable.  The  workmen  had  always 
made  the  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  had  met 
with  refusal ; henoe  strikes.  The  result  of 
strikes  and  combinations  of  workmen  was  to  give 
the  workmen  their  position,  which  they  would 
never  have  obtained  otherwise.  He  looked  upon 
the  effects  of  strikes  as  not  transient,  but 
abiding;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  them 
not  to  force  the  cause  of  every  strike  and  lock- 
out upon  the  men.  The  men  were  quite  willing  to 
bear  their  share  of  blame  for  the  blunders  : they 
were  not  perfect;  but  was  it  all  their  blame  ? Had 
not  capital  aggrandised  to  itself  more  than  its 
fair  and  just  reward  ? Was  it  right  that  working 
men  should  toil  from  one  year’s  end  to  another 
for  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  ? It  was  a question 
upon  which  they  now  met  npon  different  ground. 
The  success  of  the  Newcastle  men,  the  in- 
creasing success  of  working  men  generally,  had 
brought  employers  and  workmen  to  look  upon 
each  other  differently  from  what  they  formerly 
did.  Instead  of  strikes  they  should  have  con- 
ciliation. He  laid  ranch  stress  upon  conciliation  ; 
if  the  employers  bub  met  half  a dozen  of  their 
men  when  any  demand  was  made,  and  talked 
it  over  in  their  offices,  be  took  it  that  in  u-ne 
cases  out  of  ten  it  would  be  harmoniously  settled. 
If  there  was  a difference  between  men  and  thc-ir 
employers,  let  them  have  arbitration.  The  men 
had  always,  whenever  an  arbitration  had  been 
decided  against  them,  gone  and  worked  nnder 
the  decision. 

Mr.  C. Lamport  entirely  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  strikes  had  been  necessary,  and  ho 
said  this  as  an  employer  of  labour.  Mr.  Hill, 
speaking  from  a purely  philosophical  point  01 
view,  said  these  things  would  arrange  them- 
selves ; bub  when  ? There  were  two  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a master  showing  his  books  to  the 
men.  In  the  first  place,  ha  might  be  a person 
who  had  not  the  capital  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, he  might  bo  iu  debt,  he  might  be  ruined, 
and  if  the  books  were  examined  liis  ruin 
might  come  out.  He  did  nob  say  that  would 
not  be  a good  thing,  bat  they  were  dealing 
with  human  nature.  Ho  was  free  to  admit  that 
labour  hod  nob  bad  its  fall  share  of  the  amount 
of  profits  due  to  it.  Bab  why  ? The  workmen 
paid  a portion  of  these  profits  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  advantage  of  iosuraace.  The 
remedy  for  these  things  was  certainly  boards  of 
conciliation.  Bub  boards  of  conciliation  acted 
against  the  master  in  many  oases  in  the  most 
important  and  objectionable  way,  for  this  reason. 
The  men  went  into  court,  and  the  masters  went 
into  court.  The  decision  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  master,  aud  against  the  men.  The  men, 
as  a body,  most  honourably  kept  their  engage- 
ment; bub  what  tied  the  men  as  iudividuals  W 
their  master  ? The  master  was  fixed,  bub  the 
men  were  not  fixed. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  thought  it  was  mamtestly 
unjost  that  the  hoars  of  one  class  of  men  should 
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be  by  combination  reduced  to  a minimum,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
had  an  equal  intereat  in  producing  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  were  compelled  to  work  for  a much 
longer  time.  He  took  exception  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  action  of  strikes  giren  by  Mr.  G. 
Potter.  As  far  as  he  had  known  it  he  had  known 
it  as  of  the  moat  cruel,  most  unrelenting,  and 
most  merciless  character.  The  interests  of  the 
employers  and  the  interests  of  the  workmen 
were  one  and  the  same.  What  they  wanted  to 
bring  about  was  mutual  understanding  and 
fellow-feeling. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  thought  strikes,  by  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  conducted,  were  a 
very  blundering  process  indeed,  and  he  never 
bad  any  sympathy  with  that  mode  of  improving 
the  rate  of  wages.  He  had  always  been  more 
inclined  to  the  forming  of  co-operative  manu- 
facture, which  placed  the  workman  in  a position 
of  power  over  their  own  resources,  and  enabled 
them  the  better  to  effect  that  improvement  which 
they  desired.  But  he  quite  believed  that  if  com- 
binations of  workmen  had  done  nothing  more 
than  put  into  the  power  of  working  men  the 
means  of  treating  upon  something  like  equality 
with  their  employers,  those  combinations  would 
be  amply  justified.  He  wished  to  see  the  work- 
ing men  in  such  a good  position  that  they  should 
neither  supplicate  for  the  goodwill  of  others  nor 
be  dependent  upon  it. 

Mr.  Wallace,  Halifax,  said  that  in  the  district 
he  came  from  there  had  been  an  advance  of  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  in  wages  without  the  aid  of 
strikes.  He  know  no  tyranny  equal  to  that  of 
trade-unions.  By  their  operation  the  country 
was  going  back  to  the  old  system  of  guilds. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hollondthonght  that  with  regard  to 
the  general  aspect  of  capital  and  labour  and 
their  interests,  there  was  one  sense  in  which  the 
interests  of  labour  and  capital  were  identical, 
and  another,  and  a very  important  sense,  in 
which  they  were  always  opposed.  Their  in- 
terests were  identical  in  that  they  were  both 
engaged  in  producing  a certain  article  j it  was 
sent  out  to  the  world,  and  both  gained  from  the 
products  of  the  sale.  The  aspect  in  which  the 
two  were  opposed  to  each  other  was  in  the 
division  of  the  gains  from  the  profits  of  the 
sale. 

Visits  were  paid  to  the  sewage  works  at 
Knoatrop,  to  the  Reformatory  at  Mirfield,  to 
Temple  Newsam,  to  Kirkatall  Abbey,  and  to  the 
very  interesting  Norman  church  at  Adel.  We 
can  only  add  that  the  next  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Plymouth  in  1872. 


LONDON  ALOFT. 

The  roofs  of  London  are  rising  with  portentous 
celerity.  The  two  square  bases  which  mark  the 
period  of  extreme  depression  in  the  English 
architectural  taste,  when  the  light  of  heaven 
was  taxed,  and  people  seemed  to  fear  that  the 
air  they  breathed  would  be  taxed  next,  are  hap- 
pily disappearing  from  our  streets.  In  a few 
years  they  may  be  expected  to  become  as  rare 
as  their  gabled,  timber-framed  honses,  with  floor 
projecting  on  floor,  of  which  a fine  example  still 
marks  the  site  of  Staple’s  Inn.  With  some 
features  that  seem  to  us  inconvenient,  or  even 
unsightly,  these  ancient  homes  of  the  citizens 
combined  many  elements  of  comfort.  In  these 
up-piled  stories  they  contained  accommodation 
for  the  lodging  of  household  and  visitors,  of 
children  and  grand-children.  The  low,  squat, 
two-storied  huts,  such  as  line  part  of  Tottenham- 
court-road,  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  com- 
bine the  maximum  of  structural  ugliness  with 
the  minimum  of  economy  of  area,  and  to  be  the 
most  unfit  and  inconvenient  form  of  dwelling 
ever  yet  introduced  into  a city, — if,  at  least,  that 
title  be  denied  to  a mere  collection  of  wigwams. 

Paris  used,  in  the  days  of  the  bourgeois  king, 
to  strike  us  by  the  height  of  the  houses,  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  London.  A climb  an 
was  not  uncommon.  Indeed,  when  photography 
was  first  invented,  the  lofty  perches  sought  for 
the  convenience  of  the  skylight  familiarised 
us  with  many  a ladder-like  stair.  Still  the  suc- 
cessive stories  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  low 
height.  The  entresol  would  hardly  allow  a tall 
man  to  stand  upright.  The  principal  floor,  in- 
deed, often  contained  a aoite  of  rooms  of  noble 
proportions  ; but  above  this  you  generally  found 
little  more  than  nests  of  cupboards.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  Hausemann,  and  the  systematic 
regularity  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  But,  comparing 
the  habit  of  renting  ap^artements  with  that  of 


renting  houses,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  popu- 
lation per  acre  of  Paris  was  far  denser  than 
that  of  London,  speaking  of  such  portions  of 
the  two  cities  as  most  resembled  one  another  in 
the  character  of  their  inhabitants.  The  mean 
density  of  the  population  of  London  is  stated  by 
the  Registrar-General  at  40  to  the  acre. 

A great  change,  however,  is  coming  over  Lon- 
don in  this  respect.  The  sanitary  importance 
of  giving  due  height  to  the  rooms  in  which  they 
pass  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  lives,  is 
becoming  more  thoroughly  realised  by  City  men. 
At  the  same  time  the  value  of  land  is  augmenting, 
the  value  of  time  is  increasing,  and  the  impor- 
tance  of  having  a pied  d terre  within  a certain 
very  limited  area  is  yearly  more  obvious.  Ar- 
chitecture is  responding  to  the  commercial  re- 
quirements of  the  day — and  loftier  rooms,  and 
more  numerous  stories,  are  raising  the  newer 
city  honses  into  veritable  towers. 

There  are  extant  old  engravings  representing 
some  of  the  Italian  towns,  Lucca,  we  think,  or 
Pisa,  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centnries, 
which  differ  very  materially  from  any  existing 
groups  of  dwelling-houses.  Genoa  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  modern  Italian  cities. 
The  chief  oharaoteristio  of  that  stately  port  is 
the  number  of  blocks  of  lofty  palaces  divided 
from  each  other  by  lanes  as  narrow  as  the 
“rows”  of  Yarmouth,  which  have  involved  the 
ooDstruction  of  oars  of  a specially  narrow 
gauge  for  their  service.  But  the  older  cities  had 
not  the  luxury  of  the  modern  port.  The  houses 
were  high  — even  higher  than  the  present 
Genoese  palazzi,  but  they  were  small.  They 
were,  in  fact,  chiefly  towers.  A collection  of 
edifices  resembling  those  round  towers  in  Ireland 
that  have  caused  such  very  long  antiquarian 
discussion  as  to  their  origin,  was  a mediaaval 
Italian  town. 

In  fact,  building,  like  dress,  armour,  carriages, 
ships,  or  any  other  requisite  of  civilisation,  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  histories,  has  been  a 
faithful  reflex  of  the  habits  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  When  violence  was  so  rife' 
that  each  man  found  his  own  arm  bis  most 
ready  protector,  and  when  the  most  formidable 
projectile  was  the  oloth-yard  shaft,  or  the  bolt  of 
the  arbaleste, people  naturally  built  towers.  They 
afforded  at  once  the  means  of  a safe  outlook, 
and  a security  against  escalade.  Many  a 
seignoral  keep  dotted  the  country  in  those 
troublous  times.  Bat  the  existence  of  towns  of 
towers  is  a fact  that  we  should  not  now  recog- 
nise as  having  existed,  but  for  rare  and  ourioua 
graphic  records.  Its  cause,  however,  is  per- 
fectly intelligible.  With  the  introdnotion  of 
gunpowder,  a change  took  place  in  building  as 
well  as  in  defensive  armour.  The  domestic 
tower  disappeared,  and  houses  gradually  shrank 
down  to  economic  pigeon-holes,  that  formed  the 
meanest  architeotural  phase  of  the  domestic 
building  of  England.  Economy  was  written  on 
every  house-front  in  the  plainest  text;  economy, 
that  is  to  say,  of  area  and  of  cubic  contents,  of 
bricks,  mortar  and  slates;  of  light  and  air,  of, 
comfort  and  of  health.  How  much  of  the 
enfeebled  health  and  diminished  natural  powers 
of  our  urban,  and  indeed  of  our  rustic  popula- 
tion, we  owe  to  the  pestilent  little  holes  in 
which  it  became  customary  to  cram  away  people 
for  the  night,  we  shall  perhaps  never  fully 
understand. 

A counter  movement  has,  however,  set  in,  and 
attained  a very  notable  advance.  In  the  country 
the  beehive-like  cottage  is  becoming  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  great  landowner  is  beginning 
to  take  a pride  in  the  architectural  elegance  of 
the  reboilt  villages.  In  London  the  movement 
has'  assumed  more  striking  proportions.  City 
houses  which,  when  first  bnilt,  were  considered 
almost  too  lofty  and  too  aristocratic  in  their  air 
for  the  abodes  of  business, — such  as  the  build- 
ings in  Moorgate-street,  for  example, — are  now 
looked  down  upon  as  bub  little  removed  from 
“ poking.”  A lofty  office  is  felt  to  be  a requisite 
for  a man  who  would  be  thought  to  drive  a first- 
class  business.  In  this,  no  doubt,  there  may  be 
much  foolish  ostentation,  mnch  reckless  follow- 
ing of  fashion  ; but  yet  good  is  done,  even  if  not 
from  good  motives.  Health  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  increased  size,  especially  by  the  increased 
height,  of  rooms.  With  health  comes  increased 
capacity  for  the  good  conduct  of  business.  Archi- 
tecture, pictorially  considered,  is  greatly  the 
gainer ; and  the  honest  and  praiseworthy  industry 
of  the  builder,  the  skill  of  the  architect,  the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  the  capitalist,  all  find 
occupation  and  reward.  Prices  are  forthcoming, 
in  the  way  of  rent,  that  more  than  cover  tlie  in- 
creased outlay.  In  one  new  building  that  springs 


into  the  air  near  one  of  the  great  wagon-shaped 
railway  roofs  that  disfigure  Loudon,  for  the  ground 
floor — a singlelarge  room,  capable  of  subdivision — 
a rent  of  1,5001.  per  annum  is  asked.  The  first 
floor  is  rented  at  1,0001. ; the  second  floor  is  let  at 
5001.  Then  there  are  a third  floor  and  a base- 
ment. A large  building  outlay  is  justified  by  the 
power  to  earn  such  rents  as  these. 

On  ascending  any  eminence,  either  within  the 
precincts  of  the  metropolis,  or  on  one  of  the 
ranges  of  hills  which  command  its  area,  the  eye 
is  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  lofty  structures 
of  very  recent  date.  Of  these  the  most  self- 
arresting  are  the  large  piles  of  the  Langham 
Hotel  and  the  Victoria  Hotel,  which  are  con- 
spicuous not  as  sending  up  towers  or  spires  to 
the  sky,  but  as  rearing  great  castellated  struc- 
tures to  an  unusual  height.  The  new  Record 
Office  has  recently  displayed  a very  picturesque 
outline.  The  lofty  clock  and  Victoria  towers  of 
the  Westmiuster  Palace,  with  the  spires  and 
pinnacles  that  adorn  the  same  noble  pile,  oast 
the  twin  towers  of  the  Abbey  into  shade,  and 
have  done  more  to  improve  the  architectural 
ensemble  of  London,  when  viewed  from  a dis- 
tance, than  it  was  possible  to  anticipate.  The 
Charing-cross  and  Cannon-street  roofs, — fright- 
ful mistakes,  either  in  an  architeotural  or  an 
economical  point  of  view, — lose  much  of  their 
shapeless  deformity  in  a distant  view.  The  roof 
of  St.  James’s  Hall,  with  its  huge  wind-cowls, 
attracts  curiosity  as  well  as  attention.  The 
somewhat  squat  bulk  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
also  afilicts  the  eye. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Albert  Hall  alone, — 
a building  the  large  area  of  which  renders  neces- 
sary a considerable  elevation  for  the  structure, 
whatever  be  the  outline  given  to  that  eleva- 
tion,— that  the  tendency  of  the  present  re- 
builders of  London  to  mount  is  apparent.  Two 
large  buildings  are  on  the  point  of  completion 
under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington.  We  have  before  described  the  new 
School  building  which  looks  down  on  the  Exhibi- 
tion-road and  almost  overshadows  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Gardena.  But  the  mere  height  of  the 
building  deserves  note.  The  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  structure  is  large  ; the  vie  w from 
the  balcony  or  from  the  roof  is  superb.  When 
we  see,  on  a valuable  site  indeed,  but  one  of 
which  the  acreage  value  has  not  yet  reached 
the  ninth  part  of  the  price  asked  in  the  City, 
commodious  offices  thus  arranged,  floor  above 
floor,  in  a building  which  is  at  once  healthy  and 
elegant,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  example  will 
be  rapidly  followed.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
method  of  economising  building  area  is  the 
fatigue  caused  to  the  occupants  of  these  great 
palazzi  by  the  height  to  which  they  are  com- 
polled  to  climb.  But  hero  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  mechanism  comes  in  aid ; and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a manageable  and  economical 
arrangement  of  lifts  for  ascent  and  descent  will 
form  a prominent  feature  in  the  City  house- 
building of  the  future.  The  tidal  rise  of  the 
Thames  might  be  made  use  of  to  work  these 
lifts  conveniently. 

The  new  courts  of  the  South  Kensington 
Maaeum  yield  another  example  of  rooms  of  size 
hitherto  rarely  paralleled.  Two  enormous  red 
gables  have  recently  been  completed,  to  the  south 
of  the  mass  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Museum. 
The  Patent  Office  looks  crushed  beneath  their 
shade,  and  gives  the  idea  that  it  is  only  waiting 
to  be  crumpled  up,  and  rolled  away  to  some  more 
appropriate  locality.  In  fact,  this,  which  is  one 
of  our  most  important  institutions,  can  no  more 
thrive  nnder  the  shadow  of  its  more  holiday, 
making  neighbour,  than  corn  can  grow  under 
the  shade  of  a beech  tree.  The  country  owes 
mnch  to  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  who  has  not 
only  opened  the  monopoly  of  patent  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  knowledge  of  what  patents  exist, 
and  of  the  contents  of  their  speoifioations, 
freely  to  the  public,  but  has  also,  by  his  own 
personal  influence  and  exertion,  rescued  from 
decay  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the 
mechanical  art  of  England,  and  brought  them 
together  for  the  instruction  of  our  children.  A 
proper  home  for  this  collection,  and  a proper 
recognition  of  Mr.  Woodcroft’s  great  services, 
are  among  the  things  for  which  it  is  disgraceful  to 
have  to  plead, — things  which  have  been  neg- 
lected solely  from  the  unobtrusive  modesty  of  a 
really  deserving  man.  This,  however,  is  by-tha- 
bye,  although  it  is  a bye  that  naturally  ensues 
from  a visit  to  the  large  courts  of  which  we 
speak. 

They  form  a sort  of  twin  hall,  or  double 
apartment,  divided  by  an  arcade.  The  length 
of  each  court  is  120  fc.  j the  width,  60  ft. ; the 
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height,  about  90  ft.  The  ceiling  ia  curved  and 
panelled,  the  panels  being  filled  with  ground 
glass.  The  purpose  of  those  large  rooms  ia  to 
afford  a place  for  the  display  of  objects  too  large 
to  be  placed  under  shelter  elsewhere.  In  some 
of  the  costly  reproductions  made  for  the 
Museum,  such  a home  is  a necessity.  Thus  the 
wonderful  portico  da  Gloria,  casts  of  which  have 
been  procured  from  Spain,  has  been  made  to 
look  little  short  of  ridiculous  by  being  cat  in 
two,  and  the  arch  stuck  on  the  ground,  opposite 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Museum.  The  Sanchi 
Tope,  moreover,  has  had  to  lift  its  head  through 
the  floor  of  the  International  gallery.  These, 
and  similiar  structures,  will  be  safely  fixed,  and 
commodiously  viewed  in  the  New  Courts.  A 
gallery  runs  round  each  hall,  at  the  height  of 
€0  ft.  from  the  ground,  from  which  a sort  of 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  court  can  be  com- 
manded. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  halls  are 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Museum. 

One  name,  amid  that  of  the  ten  centuries  of 
builders  who  have  made  London  what  she  is, 
impresses  itself  on  the  mind  of  any  observer  of 
the  lofty  towers  and  of  piled  roofs  that  are 
yearly  thickening  in  the  landscape  commanded 
from  the  hills  of  Higbgate  or  of  Sydenham.  One 
great  master-builder  foresaw  that  a great  city, 
cramped  in  its  area,  might  expand  in  its  vertical 
atrnotnre.  Let  ua  raise  onr  warehouses,  oar 
offices,  onr  public  buildings,  to  any  readily  con- 
ceivable height.  Let  ua  shoot  up  our  men  of 
business  on  steam  lifts,  and  double  the  elevation 
of  the  halls  and  schools  of  South  Kensington, — 
St.  Paul’s  will  still  soar  above  them  all,  and  will 
tho  more  prondly  assert,  the  more  closely 
modern  builders  climb  after  its  lofty  proportions, 
the  genius  of  the  man  who  was  aptly  termed  in 
his  epitaph  the  builder  of  this  fane  and  of  this 
oity. 


SOME  AKCHITECTUEAL  (?)  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

If  we  were  only  to  credit  the  assurance  of 
those  who  advertise  themselves  as  prepared  to 
supply  or  to  manufaotnre  every  kind  of  thing 
that  an  architect  can  possibly  require  to  render 
his  buildings  perfect,  it  should  seem  that  we  are 
totally  without  excuse  if  our  edifices  are  not 
overflowing  from  top  to  bottom  with  ornamental 
work,  all  " of  the  best  description, ” and  “ in 
all  styles not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable 
new  patents  placed  before  ns  for  preventing  or 
caring  all  the  practical  ills  that  bnildings  are 
heir  to.  As  to  these  last,  indeed,  any  one  nnao- 
quainted  with  the  actual  shortcomings  of  defeo* 

I tive  ventilation,  smoky  chimneys,  &o.,  which  we 
know  too  well  do  exist,  might  suppose  that  all 
snch  causes  of  complaint  must  be  for  ever  at  an 
end,  after  the  perusal  of  even  a comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  documents  which  set 
I forth  the  merits  of  Smith  & Co.’s  chimney-tops, 

; Brown’s  ventilators,  and  Jones  & Robinson’s 
I smokeless  grates ; — all  patent  and  all  perfect,  all 
I guaranteed  for  the  future,  and  having  received 
I medals  in  the  past.  These  are  practical  matters, 
i however,  in  which  one  mechanical  inventor  may 
I be  allowed  to  pic  himself  against  another,  seeing 
I that  the  final  test  after  all  is  the  question,  which 
I every  practical  man  can  on  trial  answer  for  him- 
i self,  whether  these  said  inventions  really  accom- 
I plish  what  their  patentees  or  vendors  profess 
I they  shall  accomplish.  A large  number  deserve 
every  consideration  ; though  in  many  cases,  per- 
haps, the  first  conviction  of  the  purchaser  would 
be  something  like  that  celebrated  principle  of 
the  Irish  Republican, — " One  man’s  as  good  as 
another,  ’faith,  and  a great  deal  better,”  or  a 
great  deal  worse,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  there 
are  some  other  advertisements  which  the  reflec- 
tive architect  can  hardly  contemplate  with  the 
same  equanimity.  These  are  such  as  deal  not 
with  practical  inventions  of  the  above-mentioned 
type,  but  which  proclaim  the  readiness  of  their 
I authors  to  supply  all  sorts  of  ornament  and 
1 ornamental  work  ad  libitum,  with  a oheapness 
1 and  despatch  never  before  equalled,  &o.  Arcbi- 
I teots,  it  is  true,  know  how  to  give  their  due 
[ weight  to  these  attractive  proposals ; bat  the 
j less  skilled  public  are  apt  to  be  tempted  by  the 
j bait,  and  to  imagine  they  have  got  something 
! worth  having,  more  especially  when  the  adver- 
i fciser  claims  to  have  invented  some  new  species 
I or  application  of  ornamental  work  ; for  if  a man 
only  praises  his  own  work  thoronghly,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  people  ready  to  believe  him ; 
and  the  (apparently)  inherent  disposition  of  the 
Engliah  public  of  the  present  day  for  cheap 
ahowiness  in  all  their  sorroundings,  leads  them 
to  offer  a ready  custom  for  any  new  device 


which  combines  these  two  desired  qualities.  We 
leave  the  application  of  these  remarks  to  onr 
readers. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  this  way 
than  the  supremely  ugly  forms  assumed  by  patent 
chimney-tops  to  prevent  down-dranght,  the  illus- 
trations of  which  are  accompanied  with  an 
assurance  that  “ they  are  very  neat  in  appear- 
ance ” ; the  word  neat  being  that  upon  which 
yonr  patentee  generally  falls  back  when  he  has 
invented  something  which  even  he  cannot  ven- 
ture to  describe  as  ornamental.  Why  is  it  that 
all  our  “patent”  contrivances  are  so  ugly  and 
awkward-looking  ? Look  at  the  " ventilating 
globe  light,”  for  instance;  a very  good  contri- 
vance for  keeping  the  effluvium  of  gas  out  of  a 
room,  and  preserving  the  air  fresh,  but  could 
anything  uglier  well  be  conceived  ? Unhappily, 
it  shonld  seem,  the  mind  of  the  mechanical  in- 
ventor  ia  impervious  to  considerations  of  fitness 
and  beauty  of  form  j so  long  as  the  thing  works 
well,  he  is  satisfied,  and  expects  the  public  to  be 
so ; and  most  of  them,  we  fear,  are  satisfied. 
Not  but  that  some  inventors  and  advertisers 
soar  above  these  sordid  feelings.  There  was  an 
advertisement-sheet  sent  round  to  the  profession 
during  the  last  month  or  two,  concerning  some 
improvement  in  hot- water  coils,  we  forget  of  what 
nature  ; bat  one  of  the  advantages  set  forth  was 
that  no  grating  is  required  over  these  coils,  as 
they  are  “ made  ornamental,”  so  that  they  can 
be  openly  placed  in  a hall  or  vestibule,  &o. 
We  certainly  enjoyed  that  phrase,  “ made  orna- 
mental it  speaks  volnmes,  tbongh  it  scarcely 
could  be  properly  appreciated  except  on  com- 
parison with  the  accompanying  figure  or  diagram 
of  this  ornamental  production ; the  ornament, 
as  usual,  consisting  in  the  imitation  in  the  cast- 
iron  of  certain  established  “ architectural  ” 
features;  in  one  specimen  the  pipes  (upright) 
took  the  form  of  columns  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  supporting  a top  plate  which,  as  the  ad- 
vertiser cunningly  hinted,  could  be  used  as  a 
table.  Ingenious  advertiser ! 

Among  illustrated  advertisements  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  ornamental  work  none  are  more 
remarkable  in  a way  than  those  which  exhibit 
and  recommend  chimney-pieces.  Remarkable 
they  are  for  the  otter  absence  of  bint  at  any- 
thing thoughtful  or  original  in  a class  of  object 
which  we  should  have  thought  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  variety  and  novelty  of  treatment.  But 
one  firm  after  another  advertises  its  “ largest 
and  richest  assortment  of  marble  chimney-pieces 
in  the  kingdom,”  with  accompanying  illustrations 
showing  the  same  old  worn-ont  forms  of  conven- 
tional Gothic  or  Classic  type,  as  the  case  maybe. 
These  advertisements  are,  however,  perfectly 
truthful,  for  if  we  go  to  the  repository,  we  shall 
find  that  they  do  really  represent  all  that  the 
manufacturers  have  to  offer.  As  to  the  orna- 
mental metal-workers'  advertisements,  we  do 
mention  them  with  a certain  degree  of  awe. 
Every  now  and  then  a metal-working  firm  which 
thinks  a new  pnsh  requisite,  comes  out  with  a 
fresh  pictorial  device  for  attracting  public  atten- 
tion. The  main  object  in  getting  np  these  seems 
to  be  (there  are  exceptions)  to  get  the  maximnm 
amount  of  twisted  “Medigeval”  leafage  into  the 
allotted  space,  and  to  render  the  wording  of  the 
address  so  illegible,  throngh  its  excessively 
“ decorative  ” character,  as  to  furnish  a puzzle 
of  a minute  or  two  to  the  reader.  It  is  only 
justice  to  say,  however,  that  these  are  almost  the 
only  illustrated  advertisements  which  show  some- 
thing  of  artistic  device.  Are  they  not  pictorial 
too  ? and  do  we  not  all  know  the  figures  of  the 
accomplished  workmen,  moustached,  and  ham- 
mer in  hand,  at  work  on  an  altar-standard,  and 
looking  as  if  they  thought  themselves  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  possible  members  of  society  ? This 
last  trait,  we  fear,  is  a little  too  near  the  truth. 
The  typical*  art-workman”  is  not  a very  modest 
person : he  has,  perhaps,  been  spoilt,  patted  on 
the  back  a little  too  much ; but  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  his  manners  too  often  is,  that  he  would 
have  yon  know  he  considers  himself  a great  deal 
better  than  most  people  on  God’s  earth.  Some 
of  this  self-conceit  he  will  have  to  unlearn. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  work  he  does  is,  after 
all,  only  a more  orless  clever  repetition  of  the  work 
of  another  period  ; and  handiwork  is  not  the  only 
thing  in  this  world,  though  it  has  been  much 
talked  up  in  these  very  practical  days. 

We  noticed  how  comprehensive  are  archi- 
tectural advertisements,  providing  for  “ every 
possible  want ” of  the  architect;  an  expression 
which  would  be  fully  borne  out  by  a study  of 
them  ; for  they  even  offer  to  provide  him  with 
that  first  great  requisite — “ brains.”  This,  we 
know,  was  the  medium  with  which  a certain 


great  artist  averred  that  he  mixed  his  colours  ; 
and  these  are  on  sale  in  the  advertising  mart, 
along  with  other  requisites  of  the  craft.  The 
number  of  draughtsmen  who  are  fully  competent 
to  make  drawings,  details,  and  speoifioations  of  all 
kinds  ia  remarkable.  Some  only  profess  chnrch 
work  ; others  are  more  general  in  their  qualifi- 
cations ; but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  special 
statements  of  knowledge  of  what  ia  termed 
“classic”  work  are  rare:  it  ia  to  be  presumed 
that  the  market  for  “ this  particular  variety  ” is 
not  considered  to  be  brisk  at  present.  Then 
there  are  the  competition  colourists,  who  give 
you,  with  charming  naivett^,  a list  of  the  com- 
petitions which  have  been  won  nnder  their 
colours, — a significant  indication  of  the  way 
these  things  are  “ managed.”  There  is  a gentle- 
man, we  see,  who  undertakes  to  prepare  designs 
promisouonsly  for  any  architect  “ from  rough 
sketches;”  bat  whether  such  designs,  when 
done,  are  to  be  publicly  credited  to  the  ad- 
vertiser, or  to  the  authors  of  the  “ rough 
sketches,”  does  not  appear  : the  point  is  not  un- 
important, though,  in  its  bearings  on  the  working 
of  the  profession.  These  advertisements  mostly 
represent,!  however,  the  legitimate  endeavours 
of  younger  members  of  an  overcrowded  pro- 
fession to  find  work  for  ' themselves  in  assist- 
ing others ; as  snob  they  must  command 
sympathy,  even  though  we  may  think  that  some 
of  the  advertisers  might  be  doing  more  usefnl 
work  in  the  world,  if  they  wonld  only  think  so, 
than  colouring  up  other  people’s  designs  to  look 
finer  than  they  really  are.  There  are  less  praise- 
worthy or  excusable  kinds  of  advertising,  in 
connexion  with  the  profession,  otherwise  than 
throngh  the  medium  of  “columns.”  "What  are 
we  to  think,  for  instance,  when  we  hear  of  archi- 
tects, well  off  and  in  good  practice  and  reputa- 
tion, sending  touts  round  the  provinces  (on  their 
own  account)  to  “ push  ” their  books  of  designs, 
&o.  ? We  have  beard  of  such  things.  The 
modus  operandi,  as  described  to  us,  is  very 
refined,  however.  The  tout,  who  lets  yon  know 
that  he  is  a friend  of  the  distinguished  architect 
whom  he  represents,  of  coarse  insinuates  that 

Mr, - has  no  desire  to  make  money  by  the 

beautiful  work  which  he  has  the  privilege  to 
show  you;  indeed,  Mr. is  above  the  neces- 

sity of  looking  for  money,  “as  you  will  doubt- 
less be  aware,  sir : he  married  a very  large 
fortune,”  &o.  He  is  only  anxious  that  others 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  work,  at  a cost 
that  may  be  called  quite  nominal.  “Messrs. 
Pecksniff  & Co.,  sir,  say  that  this  work  has  been 
invalnable  in  giving  them  ideas  in  ornamental 
design;”  or,  “Yon  will  observe  this  finial,  sir. 
Mr.  Gargoyle  said  it  was  the  most  beautifully 
drawn  ornament  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  met 
with,”  &o.,  &o.,  usque  ad  nauseam.  We  hardly 
think  that  is  the  way  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the 
architectural  profession. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  LONDON  SEWERS. 

The  metropolis  of  England  is  said  to  be  the 
best  sewered  city  in  the  world  ; and  this  may  be 
true.  But  is  London  complete  in  main  sewerage 
and  house-drainage  arrangements  P A faithful 
reply  to  this  question  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  a more  boast.  Cities,  in  ancient  times, 
were  sewered  and  were  supplied  with  water  on 
a grand  scale.  Public  buildings  were  also 
erected  which,  for  grandeur  of  design,  beauty  of 
detail,  and  power  of  endnranoe,  put  to  shame 
modern  efforts. 

Bub  to  the  London  sewers : are  they  perfect  ? 
A diagram  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Builder 
(October  1-lbb,  1871,  p.  809),  shows  that  they 
are  nob  perfect.  There  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
about  1,500  miles  in  length  of  tributary  sowers 
in  the  metropolis,  serving  to  drain  about 
350,000  houses,  and  it  is  probable  that  50,000 
of  these  houses  have  no  proper  direct  connexion, 
or,  at  best,  have  a very  lame  and  imperfect  con- 
nexion with  the  adjoining  sewer.  The  whole  of 
the  houses  are  indeed,  to  a certain  extent,  im- 
imperfectly  drained.  Many  of  the  house-drains 
are  square  on  cross  section,  flat  in  gradient,  and 
pass  from  back  to  front  beneath  the  basement 
and  area  floors.  Some  drains  are  brick-barrel — 
that  is,  circular  on  cross-section,  flat  in  gradient, 
and  eonseqaently  the  sewage  is  sluggish  in  its 
flow,  or,  for  the  most  part,  soaks  into  the  sub- 
soil, or  evaporates  through  any  chinks  there  may 
be.  The  old  flat-bottomed  sewers  of  deposit, 
and  the  large  sluggish  house-drains  also  of 
deposit,  are  the  abodes  of  rats  innumerable. 
Grib  from  roads  and  streets,  with  gritty  refose 
sent  in  from  house-sinks  and  yard-grids,  form 
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banka  and  ahoala,  over  which  the  rata  walk 
and  eoamper  at  loiaure.  The  house  - drains 
being  at  higher  levels  on  each  side  of 
the  main  aewers,  afford  shelter  in  times  of 
rain-fioods.  It  is  said  that  there  are  distmctive 
tribes  of  rats  in  the  London  sewers,  gifted  with 
all  the  noble  attributes  of  human  tribes,  clans, 
and  factions,— jealoQs,  fond  of  excitement,  re- 
vengeful, ending  in  fighting,  bloodshed,  and  rat- 
murder ; the  rat  Oapulets  and  Montagues  being 
as  proud,  os  quarrelsome,  as  vindictive,  and  as 
revengeful  as  the  bipeds  living  and  walking 
above  them.  A rat  Uomeo  risks  his  life  if  he 
goee  courting  to  a rat  Juliet  m her  noble  father  s 
domain.  The  London  aewermen  (rat-caboherB). 
who  minister  to  the  aristocratic  sport  of  rat- 
worrying,  know  the  several  tribes  of  London 
sewer-rats  as  well  as  a Highland  shepherd  knows 
bis  sheep.  But  to  the  defects  in  Loudon  sewers, 
whiob  admit  of  all  these  interesting  underground 
phenomenal  London  has  been,  and  now  is, 
parish  governed.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
government  of  London  is  an  unbound  bundle  ol 
parish  vestries,  of  which  St.  Panoras  is  a burning 
and  shining  example.  Well,  in  the  early  days  ot 
sewering  there  was  no  recognised  cross-sectional 
form  for  sewers  ; there  was  no  systematic  mode 
of  setting  them  out  so  as  to  secure  truth  iu  line 
and  in  gradient ; but  they  were  constructed  by 
role  of  thumb,  in  short  lengths  at  a time,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a defined  bench-mark,  so 
that  in  line  they  are  up  and  down,  just  as  chance 
determined, — this  irregularity  being,  however, 
all  in  favour  of  the  rats.  At  first,  water-closets 
were  not  allowed  to  be  connected  direct  with 
the  sewers  j and  in  many  cases  house-sinks  were 
not  connected  directly.  The  old  sewers  were 
made  without  any  side-junction  arrangements; 
80  that  to  connect  a drain  the  brickwork  of  the 
old  sewer  had  (and  has  now)  to  be  broken 
through.  This  cost  money,  and  therefore  the 
economical  vestries  charged  for  the  connexion 
some  two  goineas,  besides  the  cost  of  the  drain 
connected.  This  breaking  through  tended  to 
rnin  the  sides  of  the  old  sewers ; but  it  also 
tended  to  a worse  thing, — that  is,  to  the  preven- 
tion of  any  connexion,  bad  or  good,  being  made 
with  the  sewer  at  all.  Thousands  of  houses  in 
London,  old  and  new.  East-end  and  West-end, 
have  drains  unconnected  with  the  street-eowers. 
Now,  is  not  this  “ a pretty  kettle  of  fish,”  for 
the  metropolis  of  England  ? But  even  at  this 
day  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  official  to  see 
that  the  drains  of  houses,  old  or  new,  ere  in 
direct  and  proper  connexion  with  the  street 
Bewer.  The  Metropolitan  Board  must  confine  its 
attention  to  the  main  intoroepting  sewers.  The 
district  surveyors  under  the  Building  Act,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  it  seems  not  to  be  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  surveyors  to  the  parishes 
to  see  that  house-drains  are  properly  and  safely 
connected.  Hence  the  existing  muddle.  How 
much  of  disease  and  premature  death  results 
from  this  defective  state  of  things,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  Bay;  but  of  a truth  there  is  much  sick- 
ness, lassitude,  and  suffering,  because  of  sewer 
gases  pervading  houses  in  London.  Think  of 
a delicate  patient  coming  from  fresh  conntry  air 
to  consult  a London  physician,  who  has  his  con- 
sulting-room over  a colony  cf  rats,  and  whose 
honse  is  pervaded  with  dilated  sewer  air! 
When  London  ceases  to  be  exempted  from  muni' 
cipal  government,  and  the  St.  Panoras  vestry 
has  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
when  the  local  government  of  London  has  been 
consolidated,  and  when  the  officials  have  learned 
their  duties,  and  execute  them;  then  (he  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  old  and  defective  sewers  will 
be  reconstructed  or  repaired,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  defectively-drained  houses  will  be 
put  into  safe  and  proper  connexion  with  the 
renovated  main  sewers.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  work  will,  however,  be  death  to  the  rats, 
and  the  interesting  natnral  history  phenomenon 
now  going  on  beneath  our  feet  will  cease. 


A PEEP  AT  AN  EAST-END  CEMETEBY. 

By  common  consent  the  grave,  as  our  last 
resting-place,  is  sacred,  and  all  its  surroundings, 
since  the  first  dawn  of  history,  are  marked  by  the 
respectful  attentions  and  observances  of  the 
living.  Who  amongst  us  does  nob  experience  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  a tingling  of  shame 
coursing  through  his  very  nature,  when  behold- 
ing an  act  disrespectful  at  the  grave,  or  a course 
of  conduct,  unhappily  nob  yet  rare,  in  desecration 
of  the  dead  ? 

We  have  been  looking  at  the  burial-place  of 
eastern  London,  called  Victoria  Park  Cemetery. 


An  inscription  over  its  jejune  Gothic-arched 
gateway  tells  us  the  date  of  its  opening,  1845. 
Who  its  present  owners  or  directors  are  we  do 
not  care  to  know,  though  we  believe  the  ground 
or  cemetery  originally  belonged  to  a late  de- 
ceased M.P.  of  Hackney.  What  its  profits  are 
we  are  also  unable  to  learn,  though,  judging 
from  the  number  of  weekly  interments  there,  they 
must  be  something  enormous.  We  are  credibly 
informed  by  a resident  in  close  proximity  to  the 
cemetery,  that  on  one  certain  day,  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  five,  one  hundred  funerals 
arrived.  Of  course  this  was  an  exceptional 
case;  but  the  same  person  said,  that  on  an 
average  the  burials  might  be  taken  throughout 
the  year  at  from  150  to  200  a week,  though  300 
have  been  known  to  be  interred  there  in  one 
week.  The  cemetery  is  not  a large  one,  and  the 
system  of  interment  adopted  is  such  that  it 
oonld  well  afford  a small  outlay,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a staff  to  keep  it  in  some  sort  of  proper 
order.  It  is,  however,  no  libel  to  state,  and  from 
a personal  visit  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  its 
maBagement  and  present  state  are  really  a dis- 
grace to  London.  Por  fifty  or  more  yards  ahead 
of  you,  as  you  enter,  there  is  a rough,  ragged 
carriage-way  or  roadway,  which  winds  round 
after  a short  distance,  and  rises  as  it  wind?,  de- 
creasing in  brsadth  as  it  proceeds,  and  merging 
in  the  central  part  of  the  graveyard  into  two 
collateral  footpaths,  or  semblance  of  footpaths, 
leading  to  the  distant  corners  of  the  graveyard. 

In  fact,  there  are  no  walks  or  footpaths,  pro- 
perly speaking,  after  you  pass  onward  a short 
distance.  There  is  no  boundary  walk  or  path 
around  the  four  walla  of  the  cemetery  within : 
the  graves  abut  right  upagainstthe  wall  in  nearly 
the  entire  circuit,  excepting  a space  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  not  yet  opened  for  graves. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  all  is  disorder, 
dirt,  long  lank  grass  weeds,  and  all  the  unnatural 
growth  that  rankness  and  absolute  neglect 
encourage.  But  very  few  graves  are  dressed, 
and  the  majority  of  the  tombstones  are  crumbling 
to  decay  from  their  friable  nature.  Nearly  all 
the  slabs  are  of  the  most  rotten  description  of 
freestone  ; and  the  lettering,  w hich  was  not  sunk 
in  the  first  instance  more  or  even  as  much  as 
^ in.  below  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  then 
painted  black  to  throw  oat  a deep  shadow,  is  in 
nine  oases  out  of  twelve  worn  off.  Thus  are  the 
poor  robbed  of  their  money  even  at  the  grave 
by  unprincipled  mortuary  masons,  whom  they 
trust  with  the  erection  of  the  slightest  tablet. 
There  is  no  indication  of  drainage  throughoub 
this  cemetery,  and  on  a wet  day  the  condition  of 
the  only  carriage-way  in  the  graveyard  is  such 
as  to  render  it  nearly  impassable  from  deep 
sludge.  There  is  no  paling,  railing,  box  hedge, 
or  bordering  of  any  kind  along  the  entrance 
avenue  or  short  sideways,  and  only  the  merest 
and  shabbiest  attempt  at  a garden  plot  of  a few 
feet  wide  and  long  immediately  within  the 
entrance-gate.  This  could  only  be  intended  as 
a mask  to  hide  the  defects  of  the  hideous  and 
howling  wilderness  within.  All  beyond  this  is 
ghastly  and  disgusting.  The  graveyard  within 
is  yearly  rising  and  swelling  np  far  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Tier 
after  tier  of  corpses  is  packed  in  deep  and 
narrow  graves  ranging  from  16  ft.  to,  perhaps, 
20  ft.  deep.  Children’s  coffins  four  abreast, — but 
we  hesitate  to  give  a multiplier  for  fear  our 
readers  might  be  led  to  suspect  exaggeration. 
The  depth  of  the  -coffin  once  ascertained,  the 
“ dead  reckoning  ” may  be  gauged  with  a cer- 
tainty. 

Here,  grave  almost  touches  upon  grave  with 
scarcely  a decent  partition  of  clay  between,  the 
head  of  one  grave  and  the  foot  of  another  often 
meeting  below  the  surface,  though  the  coping  of 
clay  on  the  top  sends  visitor  and  moorner  away 
with  their  illusions  undispelled.  Here  the  newly- 
made  graves  of  the  poor  run  side  by  side,  form- 
ing ridge  and  farrow,  each  little  mound  bare  and 
□ndistinguiabable  from  its  neighbour,  nor  date, 
nor  name,  nor  index  directing.  Thousands  of 
graves  that  once  had  an  elevated  mound  or 
coping  are  trampled  level  with  the  earth,  and 
are  matted  over  with  living  and  decayed  vegeta- 
tion, with  no  stone,  no  epitaph,  no  history.  All 
is  blank  over  large  spaces. 

The  spread  of  the  metropolis  in  the  east  end 
of  London  i-aises  once  more  the  serious  question 
of  intramural  burials.  - Independently  of  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  Victoria  Park  Cemetery, 
the  question  of  the  public  health  must  force  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  all.  The  spread  of  hooee  pro- 
perty and  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  graveyard  snggest  the  serious 
consideration  whether  it  will  not  be  soon,  if  it 


is  not  already,  advisablo  to  close  up  this  and 
similar  barial-grounds,  which,  though  outside  the 
town  a considerable  distance  at  their  first  open- 
ing, are  now  so  situated  as  to  be  productive  of 
danger. 

Victoria  Park  Cemetery  is  nearly  fall  to  over- 
flowing at  present, — it  is  badly  kept,- — its 
directory  or  owners  appear  to  have  neither 
taste,  sympathy,  nor  respect  for  the  living  or  the 
dead.  Their  whole  desire  seems  to  be  to  make 
as  much  out  of  this  hideous  patch  of  ground  as 
they  possibly  can.  One  thing  is,  however,  certain  :• 
if  the  directory  of  this  cemetery  wish  to  pro- 
tract  or  keep  in  abeyance  the  anger  of  the' 
public,  they  had  better  at  once  make  some  im- 
provement.   


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  MIRFIELD, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The  new  church  here  was  consecrated _by  th& 
Bishop  of  Ripon  on  the  12th  inst.  It  is  situate 
on  the  west  side,  and  close  to  the  site  of  the  old 
parish  church,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel, 
south  porch,  tower,  and  two  vestries  at  the 
north-east  angle,  ono  of  which  is  appropriated  tO' 
the  choir.  The  tower  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  length  of  the 
church  internally,  its  dimensions  at  the  base 
being  30  ft.  square,  exclusive  of  battresses.  It- 
rises  110  ft.  from  ground  to  top  of  the  pinnacles, 
the  vanes  rising  6 fc.  beyond  this.  It  contains  a 
clock  and  ten  bells,  oast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of 
Loughbro’,  the  tenor  weighing  SOewt.  1 qr.  23  lb. 
The  bell-floor  is  of  great  strength,  and  covered 
w th  leal,  as  also  is  the  roof. 

The  clock  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Potts  S: 
Sons,  of  Leeds,  and  strikes  the  quarters  on  two 
bells.  There  are  three  dials  incised  in  the  stone 
work,  the  hands  and  figures  being  gilt.  The 
principal  entrance  is  through  the  south  porch ; 
there  is  also  an  entrance  from  the  west  end 
through  the  tower : this  doorway  is  composed  of 
a recessed  and  moulded  arch,  supported  by  stone 
bases,  with  detached  stone  shafts  and  moulded 
capitals,  the  tympanum  being  filled  in  with 
diaper  and  carving;  also  a circle  scnlptured, 
representing  the  Annunciation  of  St.  Mary. 

Internally,  the  nave  is  82  ft.  long,  and  divided 
into  five  bays ; it  is  27  ft.  wide.  The  tower  is 
21  ft.  square;  the  aisles  are  13  ft.  6 in.  wide;, 
and  the  chancel,  40  ft,  by  27  ft.  in  clear.  The_ en- 
tire length  internally  is  150  ft.  6 in.  ; the  width 
in  clear,  60  ft.  4 in. ; the  height  from  nave  floor 
to  ridge,  6i  ft.  The  church  is  lighted  by  coupled 
windows  with  splayed  jambs  along  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  by  three  lancet  windows  in  the- 
tower;  the  west  one  of  which  is  to  be  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  by  Clayton  & Bell,  and  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Ingham,  of  Blake  Hall.  The- 
east  window  is  a triple  lancet,  with  circular 
window  over,  and  two  coupled  side  wndows  to 
sanctuary.  The  clearstory  is  arcaded  both  in- 
side and  out,  with  a lancet  window  pierced 
through  the  middle  of  each  bay.  The  roofs  are 
open,  and  of  pitch  pine;  the  principals  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisle  roofs  spring  from  stone  corbel 
shafts  with  moulded  capitals,  the  spandrels 
being  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  arches  of 
nave  arcade  are  moulded,  and  supported  by 
etone  moulded  bases.  The  pillars  are  circular, 
and  octagonal  alternately,  the  capitals  of  the 
latter  being  carved. 

The  tower  is  vaulted  with  stone  ribs  spring- 
ing  from  carved  corbel  shafts  at  the  angle?,  the 
ceils  being  filled  in  with  local  stone  in  thin 
courses.  The  seats  are  of  oak  throughout,  the 
chancel  stalls  and  screens  being  rich  in  detail, 
with  the  moulded  chancel  arcade,  and  fossil 
marble  columns  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
whole.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  and  stands  upon 
Caen  stone  base  with  green  marble  shafts  sup- 
porting. In  the  panels  are  figures  carved  in 
oak,  representing  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St» 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  the  divisional  triple 
shafts  being  in  walnut.  The  pulpit  is_  pre- 
sented by  the  parishioners  as  a testimonial  to- 
the  late  respected  vicar,  the  Rev.  B.  Maude. 

The  font  is  of  green  marble,  the  bowl  being 
square  externally,;,  bn  each  side  is  a quafcrefoii 
sunk  panel,„with  carving  inserted,  representing 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  with  green  marble 
caps  and  base,  the  small  columns  and  centre 
shaft  being  Irish  red  marble.  The  reredos  is 
profusely  enriched  with  carvings^^  diaper  panels, 
marble  figures,  and  the  caps,. bases,  and  panels 
being  in  Derbyshire  Bpar,.the  divisional  clustered 
shafts  in  Cornish  spar;  the  arcading  on  either 
side  is  executed  in  Caen  stone. 

The  fioors  and  passages  are  of  stone^  laid 
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diamond-ahape,  about  12  in.  square,  the  floor  of 
sanctuary  being  encaustic  tiles.  The  stone  need 
for  the  exterior  is  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Sb. 
Michael’s  Mount  Quarries,  Barkialand,  near 
Halifax;  also  the  dressings  of  the  interior,  the 
walling  inside  being  local  stone,  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  surface,  the  outside  being  tooled  diago> 
mally. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Milner,  of  Mirfleld,  and  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Boome, 
aa  clerk  of  works.  The  carving  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  London ; 
the  reredos  by  Mr.  Earp,  pulpit  and  font  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  coronas  and  altar-rail  by  Messrs. 
Potter  & Son,  a'l  of  London;  chancel  stalls  and 
screens  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of  Cambridge ; 
seating  for  nave  and  aisles  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Peterborough;  the  roofs,  doors,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
Barker  & Plough,  of  Mirfleld.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  water,  the  apparatus  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  J.  Brooke,  of  lluddersfield.  The  total 
cost  will  ba  about  25,0001. 

At  the  luncheon  after  the  service,  Mr.  Scott 
proposed  the  health  of  the  contractors  for  the 
work,  and  the  clerk  under  whose  superintend- 
ence it  had  been  carried  out,  and  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which 
Messrs.  Milner  had  execuied  their  part  of  the 
contract. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

Norwich. — Mr.  B.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich  and 
Ipswich;  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Norwich;  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburne,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  have 
been  elected  surveyors  for  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich, under  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Act.  There  were  seventeen  candidates. 

EereforO.. — Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  architect, 
of  Hereford,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  for  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  under  the  new  Act. 

Lichfield. — This  diocese  has  been  separated 
into  three  superintendencies  ; — viz.,  for  the  Arch- 
’deaoonry  of  Derby,  Messrs.  Stevens  & Robinson, 
■of  Derby;  an  architect  at  Stoke  has  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Lichfield;  and  an  architect  at 
Shrewsbury  has  that  of  Salop. 

Canterlury. — Mr.  Lucius  Spooner  has  been 
•elected  for  the  eastern  division  of  this  diocese. 

Ely. — In  consequence  of  the  large  area  of  this 
diocese,  it  has  been  decided  to  divide  it  into 
three  districts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The 
three  surveyors  who  have  been  appointed  are, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  of 
•Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Day,  of  Bedford, 


NOVEL  MODE  OF  UTILISING  SEWAGE  AT 
GLASGOW, 

Altbougii  Glasgow  is  far  behind  London  in 
regard  to  its  sewage  arrangements,  yet  it  is 
about  to  adopt  a plan  for  utilising  part  of  its 
sewage,  which  now  runs  into  and  pollutes  the 
•Clyde,  that  London  might  very  well  follow,  if 
the  several  municipal  Boards  were  only  to  take 
^oint  action  in  the  matter.  A contract  has  just 
been  entered  into  between  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee of  the  Police  Board  of  Glasgow  and  a 
company  in  that  city  for  utilising  the  urinals. 
The  Police  Board  are  to  collect  and  supply  to 
the  company  5,000  gallons  per  day  for  twelve 
years,  for  which  the  company  are  to  pay  the 
Police  Board  1,000?.  per  annum.  It  will  be 
collected  in  close  tanks,  and  will  be  removed 
dnriiJg  the  night  to  the  company’s  works,  where 
it  will  be  resolved  by  a chemical  process  into 
fiulphate  of  ammonia.  The  contract  is  to  take 
■effect  from  the  beginning  of  next  year. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

AUCHIXECTUEAL  MUSEUM,  WESTMIA'STEE. 

A JOLNT  committee  to  overlook  these  classes 
for  the  ensuing  session  has  been  constituted. 
The  classes  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  2ad  of 
November,  at  7‘30  p.m.,  and  will  meet  on  the 
■evenings  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
in  each  week  from  7 to  9 30  p.m.  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May,  and  June,  excepting 
during  one  fortnight  for  the  Easter  recess. 

The  Figure-drawing  class,  iastrnotor  Mr.  F. 
Weekes,  is  divided  into  two  sections  : — 1.  For  the 
study  of  the  antique ; 2.  For  drawing  from  the 
living  model  and  the  draped  figure.  The  fee  is  j 
78.  6d,  per  month,  which  it  is  hoped  to  diminish  I 
as  the  number  of  students  increases.  j 


The  Ornament  class  is  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  a committee  of  visitors,  among  whom  are 
Messrs.  Waterhouse,  Burges,  Cockerell,  Beddon, 
E.  W.  Godwin,  Tarver,  Florence,  and  T.  E. 
Watson.  The  whole  contents  of  the  museum 
are  available  for  this  class,  which  will  meet, 
besides  the  evening  named  above,  on  Tuesday, 
from  three  to  five  p.m.,  and  studies  may  be 
made  at  all  times  in  the  daytime  when  the 
museum  is  open.  The  fee  is  28.  6d.  per  month. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  work  done  in  the  various 
classes,  and  it  is  intended  to  provide  a course 
of  lectures  upon  the  contents  of  the  museum,  of 
a character  similar  to  those  of  last  year,  which 
were  welt  attended.  Intending  students  should 
send  in  their  names  at  once  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry  Watson,  the  hon.  secretary. 


MORE  DIFFERENCES. 


Sir. — Pray  have  the  kindness  to  insert  the 
fallowing  lists  of  tenders  : — 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  staTjles,  coaoh-bouae,  and 
lanndrj,  in  rear  of  28,  Bedford-place,  Ensaell-aquare. 
filr.  C.  a.  Edwards,  architect : — 

Collins £136  0 0 

■Wilson  130  0 0 

Trawkarn  & Bull 120  0 0 

Devonport 106  0 0 

Huokle  07  0 0 

Wilcocks  75  0 0 

Jfash  75  0 0 

Cater  75  0 0 

Beresford  74  0 0 

Jones  & tN'areham 68  0 0 

Keyea 63  0 0 

Hill 58  0 0 

Seed  (accepted)  48  0 0 


For  repairs  to  28,  Bedford-place,  Riissell-square.  Mr- 
C.  H,  Edwards,  architect : — 

Hill £18)  0 0 

Cater  135  0 0 

Keyes 127  0 0 

■R’ilson  118  0 0 

Collins 117  0 0 

Huckle  116  0 0 

Moss  112  0 0 

Seed 03  0 0 

Beresford  05  0 0 

Deronport 93  0 0 

Jones  & Warebam  (accepted)  85  0 0 

Here  is  a difference  of  opinion  which  conld  be 
explained  in  ten  minutes’  conversation. 

J.  W. 


INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION  WORKS. 

Sib, — In  the  observations  contained  in  your  last  number, 
on  the  Intermittent  Filtration  Works,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  under  an  order  of  the  Lords  Justices,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  a printer’s 
error  states  the  daily  dry-weather  flow  of  sewage  to  be 

60.000  gallons.  The  quantity  ebouid  have  been  600,000 
gallons,  the  water  supply  being  12  gallons  per  bead  on 

50.000  people. 

The  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  works  has 
been  remarkable,  because  6'.'0,000  gallons  of  sewage  have 
been  daily  applied  for  a month  together  to  10  acres  of  land 
only.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  much  less  remark- 
able had  the  quantity  been  limited  to  60,000  ga’lons. 

Bailbt  Dbstoit,  Son,  & Hobtii. 


SUBTERRANEAN  TREASURES.* 

MARBLE,  ALABASTER,  AND  SLATE;  PETROLEUM, 
ASPHALTE,  AND  JET. 

“ Nature,”  says  Dr.  Hartwig,  “ displays  her 
wonders  not  only  in  the  starry  heavens  or  in  the 
boandlesa  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
on  the  surface  of  our  earth.  In  the  dark  regions 
underground  she  likewise  shows  us  much  that  is 
remarkable  or  beautiful,  or  carries  on  gigantic 
operations,  which  are  sometimes  beneficent  and 
sometimes  disastrous  to  mankind.  There  lie 
concealed  the  mysterious  laboratories  of  fire, 
which  reveal  to  us  their  existence  in  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  explosions.  There,  in  snccessive 
strata,  repose  the  remains  of  extinct  animals 
and  iplants.  There  many  a wonderful  cavern 
may  be  seen,  with  its  fantastic  stalactites,  its 
rushing  waters,  and  its  noble  hails.  There  have 
been  deposited  the  rich  stores  of  mineral 
wealth — the  metals,  the  coals,  the  salt,  the 
sulphur,  &o., — without  whose  aid  man  would 
never  have  been  more  than  a savage.” 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  work  in  which 
are  well  described  the  wonders  of  this  hidden 
world  in  their  various  relations  to  man,  now 
raising  him  to  wealth  and  now  dooming  him  to 
destruolion.has  been  written  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  the 
author  of  “ The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,” 
" The  Harmonies  of  Nature,”  and  other  kindred 
works. 

From  this  work  we  propose  to  condense  a few 
of  the  exceedingly  varied  contents  in  order  to 
show  its  scope  and  nature.  It  treats  ofgeologioal 
revolutions,  fossils,  subterranean  heat,  upheavals 

• The  Subterranean  World.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
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and  depressions,  waters  and  wells,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  landslips,  caves  and  the  life  and 
relics  in  them,  tunnels,  mines,  metals,  coal, 
bituminous  deposits,  salt,  sulphur,  amber  aud 
precious  stones,  quarries,  rock  temples,  churches, 
and  dcvellinge,  tombs,  and  catacombs, — a goodly 
list  of  miscellaneous  information,  all  well  told 
and  fuU  of  interest  and  value. 

Besides  metals,  and  thevarions  minerals  men- 
tioned in  the  special  chapters,  the  solid  earth- 
rind,  as  the  author  remarks,  furnisbes  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  marbles,  elates,  and  stones  for 
building  or  paving ; and  their  extraction  occupies 
a vast  number  of  industrioas  bauds.  To  these 
we  shall  first  refer. 

In  a popular  work  on  geology,  published  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Borat  informs  us  that  about 
70,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  18,000  more 
or  less  important  quarries  at  that  time  worked 
in  France,  and  that  the  produce  of  their  labour 
amc  uuted  to  a value  of  more  tbau  2,000,000!. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  quarries  of 
England  or  Germany  are  at  least  equally  pro- 
ductive, and  thus  a very  moderate  estimate 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quarries  of 
Europe,  from  those  which  furnish  the  costliest 
marble  to  those  which  yield  the  commonest 
building-stone,  employ  at  least  half  a million  of 
workmen,  and  produce  an  annnal  value  of  no 
lees  than  12,000,000!.,  a sum  which  is  probably 
doubled  or  trebled  before  the  heavy  materials 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  A 
land  ribbed  with  stone,  like  England,  has  there- 
fore a considerable  advantage  over  a flat  alluvial 
plain,  like  Holland,  as  it  possesses  in  its  rooky 
fonndations  a sonree  of  wealth  which  nature  has 
denied  to  the  latter. 

Though  several  other  stones,  such  as  granite 
and  porphyry,  are  susceptible  of  a fine  polished 
surface,  aud  serve  for  the  decoration  of  palaces 
and  churches,  yet  marble  or  pure  compact  lime- 
stone is  chiefly  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
both  on  account  of  its  beautifully  variegated 
tints,  and  its  inferior  hardness,  which  allows  it 
bo  be  more  easily  worked.  Our  Derbyshire  and 
Devonshire  quarries  supply  a great  variety  of 
richly  coloured  marbles ; but  the  best  material 
for  the  sculpture  is  supplied  by  the  limestone 
mountains  of  Carrara,  which  furnish  a homo- 
geneous marble  of  the  purest  white,  with  a fine 
granular  texture,  resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar. 
These  far-famed  quarries,  which  were  worked  by 
the  ancients,  having  been  opened  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  are  sitnated  between  Spezzia  and 
Lucca,  in  the  Alpe  Apnana,  a small  monntain- 
group  no  less  remarkable  for  its  bold  and  sharp 
outlines  tbau  for  its  almost  total  isolation  from 
tbe  monotonous  ohaiu  of  the  Apennines,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a wide  semicircular 
plain.  Where  the  Alpe  Apnana  faces  the  sea, 
it  is  chiefiy  formed  of  magnesian  and  glimmer 
slate,  in  which  large  masses  of  limestone  are 
imbedded ; but  the  more  inland  part  of  the 
gronp  belongs  entirely  to  the  limestone  forma- 
tion, and  abounds  in  romantic  scenery  and  noble 
peaks  towering  to  a height  of  6,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Towards  its  north-western 
extremity  rises  Monte  Sacro  (5,200  fo.  in  height), 
the  famouB  marble  mountain  in  whose  slopes 
are  scattered  the  quarries  to  which  the  small 
town  of  Carrara  owes  its  ancient  and  world- 
wide celebrity. 

The  quarries  themselves  by  no  means  afford 
an  imposing  sight,  as  they  are  mostly  small,  and 
very  badly  worked ; but  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  transport  of  the  huge  blocks  of  superb 
material  from  tbe  various  glens  in  which  the 
quarries  are  situated,  while  the  numerous  water- 
mills for  cutting  or  polishing  the  marble  enliven 
tbe  whole  neighbourhood. 

In  the  town  of  Carrara  numerous  sculptors 
are  constantly  employed  in  rough-hewing  the 
marble  into  various  forms,  such  as  capitals, 
friezes,  busts,  &c.,  in  order  to  diminish  the  coat 
of  transport,  or  to  discover  faults  in  the  stone 
before  it  is  shipped.  There  are  also  shops  where 
marble  trinkets  or  ornaments  are  exposed  for 
sale;  but  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa  are  the 
chief  depots  of  ready-made  marble  articles,  such 
as  vases,  urns,  scnlptnred  chimney-pieces,  and 
copies  of  renowned  statnea,  Different  kinds  of 
fruit  are  also  executed  in  marble,  and  with  the 
aid  of  colour  made  to  imitate  natui’e  so  closely 
as  to  deceive  the  eye. 

In  Carrara  the  inferior  qualities  of  marble  are 
used  for  building  and  paving,  as  it  is  here  the 
cheapest  material.  The  window  and  door  frames, 
the  flooring  aud  the  chimney  slabs,  in  even  the 
meanest  houses,  are  made  of  marble,  and  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  squalid  poverty  of  the 
remainder  of  the  furniture. 
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The  quarries  which  furnished  the  material  for 
the  finest  works  of  the  Grecian  chisel  partake 
of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every  vestige 
of  ancient  art. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens  rises 
the  Pentelikon,  or  Mount  Penteles,  from  whose 
flanks  was  excavated  the  marble  that  served  for 
the  construction  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  Temp  e 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  of  the  other  match- 
less edifices  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  No 
other  quarries  in  the  world  can  boast  of  their 
material  having  undergone  a more  beantiful 
transformation,  for  never  has  marble  been  more 
highly  ennobled  than  by  the  genius  of  Phidias  ! 
The  ancient  roads  ascending  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  quarries  still  show  the  traces  of 
the  sledges  on  which  were  transported  the  huge 
blocks  of  more  than  twenty  tons  in  weight  that 
now  lie  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
AoropoHs. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  that  mineral  called  alabaster,  are  sub- 
stances  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts. 
Eendered  more  valuable  by  a slight  admixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  gypsnm  of  Montmartre, 
near  Paris,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
excellence  as  a cement  or  stucco.  It  is  found 
resting  on  a limestone  of  marine  origin,  and  in 
some  places  appears  immediately  beneath  the 
vegetable  soil,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  and  con- 
veniently  worked  without  having  reconrse  to 
subterranean  excavation.  These  quarries  furnish 
the  whole  of  northern  France  with  the  well- 
known  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce  amounts  to  not  less  than 
100,0001. 

When  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  assumes 
the  opaque,  consistent,  and  semi-U'ansparont 
form  of  alabaster,  it  is  worked  like  marble.  The 
pure  white  and  harder  varieties  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  sculpture  of  statues  and  busts  j 
while  the  softer  kinds  are  cut  into  vases,  boxes, 
lamps,  and  other  ornamental  objects.  The 
alabaster  quarries  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Volterra  are  the  most 
famous  in  Europe,  and  have  afforded  employ- 
ment for  many  centuries  to  her  indastrious  popu- 
lation. Volterra  exports  her  beautiful  produce 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  as  far  as  the- 
interior  of  China.  Beggary  is  here  unknown  (a 
rare  case  in  Italy),  for  even  women  and  children 
are  all  employed  in  catting,  sawing,  rasping,  or 
filing  alabaster.  In  the  remotest  antiquity, 
when  the  city  was  still  called  Volathri  or  Vola- 
terrm,  this  industry  was  practised  within  her 
walls,  and  a collection  of  sepnlchral  nrns  and 
other  works  of  Btrosoan  art  contained  in  the 
town-hall  bears  testimony  to  her  ancient  skill. 
Now,  however,  art  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  mere  manafactaring  ability  ; the  statues  and 
other  objects  are  almost  always  repetitions  of 
the  same  models,  and  but  very  rarely  some 
speculative  person  introdnoes  a novelty,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a somewhat  higher  price 
for  his  wares. 

Great  Britain  possesses  apparently  inex- 
haustible quantities  of  alabaster  in  tbe  red  marl 
formation  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Derby,  where 
it  has  been  worked  for  many  centuries.  The 
great  balk  of  it  is  used  for  making  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  as  a mannre,  or  as  the  basis  of  many 
kinds  of  cements.  For  these  common  industrial 
purposes  it  is  worked  by  mining  underground, 
and  the  stone  is  blasted  by  gunpowder  ; but  this 
shakes  it  so  much  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  works 
of  ornameot,  to  procure  blocks  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  open  quarry.  By  removing 
the  Buperiucumbent  marl,  and  laying  bare^  a 
large  surface  of  the  rock,  the  alabaster,  being 
very  irregular  in  form,  and  jutting  out  in  several 
parts,  oan  be  sawn  out  in  blocks  of  a considerable 
size  and  comparatively  sound.  This  stone,  when 
preserved  from  the  action  of  water,  which  soon 
decomposes  it,  is  extremely  durable,  as  may  be 
seen  in  churches  all  over  this  country,  where 
monumental  effigies  many  centuries  old  are  still 
as  perfect  as  when  they  proceeded  from  the 
sculptor’s  chisel.  The  Derbyshire  alabaster, 
commonly  called  Darbyshire  spar,  gives  employ- 
ment to  a good  many  hands  in  forming  it  into 
useful  and  ornamental  articles.  Another  kind  of 
alabaster  also  found  in  Derbyshire  is  crystallised 
in  long  needle-like  silky  fibres,  which,  being 
susceptible  of  a high  polish  and  quite  lustrous, 
is  used  for  making  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
and  other  small  articles. 

Besides  her  inexhaustible  coal,  iron,  and  lead 
mines,  Wales  possesses  in  her  slate  quarries  a 
great  source  of  mineral  wealth.  For  this 
article,  which  many  wonld  snppose  to  be  but  of 
secondary  importance,  is  here  found  in  such 


abundance  and  perfection  as  to  command  a 
ready  market  all  over  the  world.  Thus,  in  North 
Wales  the  face  of  the  mountains  is  everywhere 
dotted  or  scarred  with  slate  quarries,  of  which 
by  far  the  most  important  and  largest  are  those 
of  Llandegui,  sir  miles  from  Bangor,  in  which 
more  than  3,000  persons  are  employed.  This 
circnmsbanoe  alone  will  give  an  idea  of  their 
extent,  bnt  still  more  their  having  their  own 
harbour,  Port  Peurhyn,  which  holds  vessels  of 
from  300  to  400  tons,  and  whence  slates  are  sent 
not  only  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  bnt  even 
to  North  America.  The  cost  of  the  inclined 
planes  and  railroads  which  serve  to  transport  the 
slates  from  the  quarries  to  the  port  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  170,0001.  The  masses  of 
slate  are  either  detached  from  the  rook  by 
blasting,  or  by  wedges  and  crowbars.  They 
are  then  shaped  on  the  spot  into  the 
various  forms  for  which  they  are  destined  to 
bo  used. 

The  class  of  bituminous  minerals  exhibits  a 
long  series  of  inflammable  anbatances,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  the  rooks  containing  them. 
Some  (petroleum — rock  - naphtha)  issue  in  a 
fluid  state  from  the  earth,  while  others  paes^  by 
insousible  gradations  frooi  petroleum  into 
pittasphalte  or  maltha  (viscid  bitumen),  and 
the  latter  as  ineensibly  into  the  solid  form  of 
asphalte.  Certain  bitumens,  again,  differ  bat 
slightly  in  composition  from  bitnminons  coals,  so 
that  it  is,  in  reality,  very  difficult  to  draw  a 
decided  line  between  them.  Hence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  petroleum  we  see  the  product 
of  a primeval  vegetation  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chemical  change  and  beat,  has  partly 
assumed  a liquid  form,  and  oozing  from  the 
deep-seated  strata  in  which  it  was  confined  by 
terrestrial  revolution,  now  permeates  the  super- 
ficial rooks,  or  exists  collected  in  subterranean 
cavities,  whence  it  issues  in  jets  and  fountains 
whenever  an  outlet  is  made  by  boring. 

Petroleum  springs  have  been  known  for  many 
ages  in  Burmah,  where  there  are  about  100  wells 
from  180  ft.  to  306  ft.  deep,  each  lined  with 
horizontal  tubes,  but  not  all  now  worked  ; at 
Bakn,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  holy  ^fires, 
near  the  village  of  Amiano,  in  Parma,  whence 
enough  was  formerly  obtained  to  light  the  streets 
of  Genoa ; at  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  has  furnished  oil  for  more  than  2,000 
years,  its  petroleum  spring  having  been  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  5 at  Agrigentum,  in  Sioily, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  furnished  a mineral 
oil  that  was  collected  and  used  for  burning  in 
lamps ; on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  and  many 
other  localities  ; but  it  is  only  since  the  discovery 
of  the  immense  sources  of  supply  in  the  north- 
eastern States  of  America  and  in  Canada  that 
petroleum  has  become  not  only  an  article  of  the 
greatest  commercial  importance,  bnt  a blessing 
to  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  gladdens 
the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  Icelandic 
peasant,  and  enlivens  the  hut  of  the  Australian 
settler;  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  remotest 
glens  of  the  Alps,  and  to  the  distant  sea-ports 
of  China.  No  wonder  that  its  economical  and 
cheerful  light  has  caused  its  consumption  to  in- 
orease  with  a rapidity  almost  without  a precedent 
in  the  annals  of  commerce.  Though  scarcely 
ten  years  have  passed  since  the  American  wells 
first  began  to  poor  forth  their  streams  of  oil,  no 
less  than  670,000,000  gallons  were  exported  in 
1866  from  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Oue-third  of  this  enormous  quantity 
fonod  its  way  to  England  ; one-fifth  to  the  port 
of  Antwerp,  its  chief  staple  place  for  Western 
Germany  and  the  North  of  France;  the  re- 
mainder was  distributed  among  all  the  sea-ports 
of  the  world  from  Hamburg  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
from  the  Cape  to  Valparaiso.  When  we  reflect 
that  this  amazing  mass  of  liquid  bitumen,  which 
formed  the  cargo  of  no  less  than  731  large  vessels, 
most  necessarily  be  increased  from  year  to  year 
to  meet  a constantly  increasing  demand,  it  might 
almost  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  prodigality 
of  nature,  its  subterranean  reservoirs  must  one 
day  be  exhausted. 

Asphalte,  a mineral  pitch  of  a deep  black 
colour  and  a conchoidal  brilliant  fractnre,  is 
frequently  found  swimming  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  in  Judea,  which 
receives  its  came  from  the  circumstance.  It 
also  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  where  it 
was  used  for  embalming.  The  ancients  also 
frequently  employed  it,  combined  with  lime,  in 
their  buildings.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  ruined 
walls  of  temples  and  palaces  in  the  East  with 
the  stones  cemented  with  this  material,  but 
some  of  the  old  Homan  castles  in  this  country 


are  found  to  hold  bitnmen  in  the  cement  by 
which  their  stones  are  secured. 

“ It  ia  a remarltable  fact,"  saya  the  late  Dr.  Ure,  “ that 
the  aabstsDce  thus  employed  in  the  earliest  constriiotione 
upon  record,  should  for  so  many  thousand  years  haw 
fallen  well-nigh  into  disuse  among  cirilised  nations  ; for 
there  is  certainly  no  class  of  minerals  so  well  fitted  as  the 
bituminons,  by  their  plsaticity,  fusibility,  tenacity, 
adhesireneBs  to  surfaces,  impenetrability  by  water,  and 
unchangeableness  in  the  atmosphere,  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  terraces,  foot  paTcments,  roofs,  and  eveiy  j 
kind  of  hydraulic  work.  Bitumen,  combined  with  cal'-  j 
careons  earth,  forms  a compact  semi-elastic  solid,  which 
is  not  liable  to  BufFsr  injury  by  the  greatest  alternatious  of  1 
frost  and  thaw,  which  often  disintegrate  in  a few  years  the 
hardest  stone,  nor  can  it  be  ground  to  dust  and  worn  away  > 
by  the  attrition  of  the  feat  of  men  and  animals,  as  sand-  , 
stone,  flags,  and  eren  blocks  of  granite  are.  An  asphalte 
pavement  rightly  tempered  in  tenacity,  solidity,  and 
elasticity  seems  to  be  incapable  of  suffering  abrasion  m 
the  most  crowded  thoroughfares ; a fact  exemplified  of 
late  in  a few  places  in  London,  but  much  more  eiton- 
aiveiy  and  for  a much  longer  time  in  Paris." 

Many  of  the  asphalte  pavements  made  in 
England  have,  indeed,  proved  failures;  but  as 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  respective  in- 
gredients may  not  have  been  maintained,  further 
trials  are  advisable.  At  present,  although  bitCr-  ■ 
men  is  employed,  and  with  seeming  advantage,  , 
as  a cement  between  paving-stcnes,  its  use  in  the  : 
formation  of  foot  pavement  has  been  confined  1 
within  narrow  limits. 

In  Europe,  the  moat  extensive  mine  w : 
asphaltic  rock  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Tal  de 
Travers  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel ; but  the  : 
most  remarkable  deposit  of  bitnmen  in  the  i 
world  is  the  celebrated  Great  Pitch  Lake  in  the  i 
island  of  Trinidad.  AVith  regard  to  its  forma-  ■ 
tion,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  that  the  Orinoco, 
which  discharges  its  vast  volume  of  water  right 
opposite  to  the  island,  has  for  ages  been  rolling  : 
down  great  quantities  of  woody  and  vegetabli&  : 
bodies  into  the  sarroondiog  sea,  where,  by  the  ; 
influence  of  currents  and  eddies,  they  may  be  : 
arrested  and  aconmulated  in  particular  places. 
Tbe  frequent  oooarrenoe  of  earthquakes  and 
other  indications  of  voloanio  action  in  these  : 
parts  lends  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  these  . 
vegetable  snbstanoes  may  have  undergone,  by  the  1 
agency  of  subterranean  fire,  those  transforma-  1 
tions  or  chemical  changes  which  produce  petro-  > 
learn ; and  this  may,  by  the  same  causes,  be  ■ 
forced  up  to  the  surface,  where,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  inspiesated,  and  forms  th©  ■ 
different  varieties  of  pure  and  earthy  pitch  or 
asphaltnm  so  abundant  in  the  island.  The  ■ 
Pitch  Lake  ia  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference  ; 
the  bitnmen  is  solid  and  cold  near  the  shores,  1 
bat  gradually  increases  in  temperature  and  soflf-  ; 
ness  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  boiling.  The  1 
solidified  bitumen  appears  as  if  it  had  cooled  as 
the  surface  boiled  in  large  babbles.  The  ascent 
from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  a distance  of  three- 1 
quarters  of  a mile,  is  covered  with  a hardened  1 
pitch,  on  which  trees  and  vegetables  flourish,  i 
and  the  best  pine  apples  in  the  West  Indies, ; 
called  black  pines,  grow  wild.  As  the  Trinidad 
pitch  has  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  1 
an  excellent  material  for  the  making  of  gas,  ft 
will  probably  become  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  been  so 
long  neglected. 

Though  jet  is  frequently  considered  to  be  wood 
in  a high  state  of  bitnminieation,  yet  the  fact 
that  we  find  this  beautiful  substance  surround- . 
ing  fossils,  and  casing  adventitious  masses  of 
atone,  seems  to  show  that  a liquid,  or,  at  all 
events,  a plastic  condition,  must  at  one  time  have ' 
prevailed  in  its  formation.  This  opiuion  is 
farther  strengthened  by  tbe  oiroumstance  that 
petroleum  strongly  impregnates  the  rock  in 
which  it  ia  found,  giving  out  a strong  odour  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Jet  occurs  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  the  estates  of  Lord  M^- 
grave  being  especially  productive.  The  jet 
miner  searches  with  great  care  the  slaty  rocks, 
and  finding  the  jet  spread  ont,  often  in  extreme 
thinness,  between  tbe  laminations  of  the  rook, 
he  follows  it  with  great  care,  aud  is  frequently 
rewarded  by  its  thickening  out  to  2 in,  or  3 in. 

At  present  the  total  annual  value  of  tbe 
mourning  ornaments  made  at  Whitby  and^ScM- 
borough  amounts  to  no  less  than  125,000i. 
About  250  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  search- 
ing for  jet,  and  between  600  and  700  are 
engaged  in  its  manufacture. 

Dr.  Hartwig’s  valuable  work  is  well  illustrated, 
as  an  example  of  which  we  are  enabled  by  the 
publishers  to  reproduce  an  engraving  of  Penrhya 
Slate  Quarry,  North  Wales.  We  must  add,  too, 
a word  of  praise  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  paper 
and  the  excellence  of  the  print,  although  ® 
printer’s  errors  occur  here  and  there  throughoo 
the  volume. 
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INTEEIOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
BOIS-LE-DUC,  HOLLAND. 

THE  ORGAN-CASE. 

Our  illustration  represents  the  interior  of  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Boia-le-Duc,  in 
Holland,  and  shows  the  fine  pnlpit  and  organ, 
which  are  important  featnres  in  that  noble 
church.*  As  a musical  instrument,  the  organ  at 
Bois-le-Duc  is  second  only  to  that  at  Harlem, 
but  in  point  of  architectural  design,  it  has  no 
rival  in  Holland,  or  perhaps  even  in  Europe. 

We  taka  this  opportunity  of  saying  a few 
words  upon  church  organs,  not  from  a musical 
point  of  view  at  this  moment,  but  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
very  singular  fact,  that  while  so  much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  to  make  the  altars,  pulpits, 
fonts,  and  other  articles  of  church  fuiniture 
beautiful  and  appropriate,  no  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  organ,  or  rather  the 
organ-case.  In  fact,  the  reverse  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  for  if  we  look  at  churches  erected 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  organ 
received  far  more  attention,  and  was  ntiade  a 
much  more  ornamental  feature,  according  to 
the  lights  of  the  time,  than  in  churches  built 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  most  of  our 
modern  churches  the  organ  seems  to  be  some- 
thing beneath  the  notice  of  the  architect,  for  he 
apparently  considers  that  if  he  provides  four 
posts  and  a few  iron  bars  to  tie  the  pipes  toge- 
ther, he  has  entirely  fulfilled  his  duty  towards 
this  article  of  church  furniture.  Now,  we  can- 
not understand  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Why  should  an  article  of  church  furniture,  which 
is  deserving  of  the  greatest  study  and  considera- 
tion, be  looked  upon  as  a necessary  encumbrance  , 
to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  and 
made  as  unattractive  as  may  be  ? There  are  two 
answeru  to  this  question,  neither  of  which  is  in 
the  least  degree  satisfactory.  The  first  is,  that  so 
very  few  examples  of  ancient  Gothic  organs  exist, 
that  it  is  diflioult  to  find  authority  for  their 
design  and  arrangement  in  Gothic  buildings; 
and  the  second  is,  that  the  modern  practice  of 
placing  the  organ  out  of  sight  in  a dark  hole  at 
the  side  of  the  chancel,  renders  anything  like  a 
design  unnecessary.  The  first  of  these  answers 
is  unsatisfactory,  because,  although  there  are 
very  few  old  Gothic  organ-cases  in  existence, 
those  that  do  exist  are  very  suggestive,  and 
hundreds  of  superb  Renaissance  examples  are 
to  be  found  which  any  man  of  very  ordinary 

• View  of  the  exterior  will  be  found  in  our  Tolume  for 
1870,  p.  107. 


: capacity  as  a designer  could  easily  " adapt”  as 
the  general  “ motive  ” of  a Gothic  production. 

With  regard  to  the  second  reason  for  neglecting 
the  organ-case,  we  simply  say  this  ; the  organ 
I ought  not  to  be  stowed  away  in  a dark  hole, — an 
arrangement  to  be  condemned  both  upon  acoustic 
and  artistic  grounds.  If  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  the  organ  near  the  east  end  of  the 
I church,  why  cannot  some  kind  of  transept  be 
' thrown  out  of  the  chancel,  of  sufiioienb  height 
to  allow  the  organ  to  be  well  lifted  up  above  the 
, floor  ? In  larger  churches  the  French  arrange- 
ment  might  be  adopted  of  having  two  organs, 
the  great  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  a smaller  one  at  the  side  of  the  chancel, 
over  the  stalls  ; and  the  new  application  of  elec-  ■ 
tricity  to  playing  the  organ  would  facilitate  this 
arrangement,  as  by  it  both  organs  could  be  played 
by  the  same  musician. 

It  may  not  ba  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to 
say  a few  words  npon  the  ancient  organ-cases 
still  in  existence,  and  some  few  which  are  men- 
tioned in  early  writings. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  organ  is  mentioned 
eighteen  different  times.  It  is,  liowever,  obvious 
that  this  instrument  was  very  small,  and  capable 
of  being  carried  about.  Organs  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pindar  500  years  before  the  Christian 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  an  organ  which 
must  have  been  a large  instrument,  is  one  that  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Charlemagne,  and  is 
reported  to  have  made  “ a noise  like  f/tuneZer.” 

The  earliest  organ  mentioned  as  having  existed 
in  England  was  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
there  was  one  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  first  organ  erected  in  Paris  was  at  the 
ohoroh  of  St.  Severin,  in  the  year  1358,  though 
they  bad  been  introduced  into  France  as  early  as 
the  third  century.  In  the  year  1463,  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Toulouse  had  five  organs,  all  on 
the  rood-screen,  which  shows  that  even  up  to 
that  period  the  instruments  were  generally 
small,  . 

The  earliest  organs  now  existing  date  only 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  commsneement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  in  the  cathe- 
dials  of  Chartres  and  Amiens  are  of  this  date, 
and  in  the  churches  of  Perpignan,  Honblieux  in 
Picardy,  Moret,  Clauncy,  St.  Bertrand  des  Com- 
mignee,  and  Solies-Villes,  in  France;  also  those 
at  Strasbourg,  ^urdligeD,  and  St.  Anne’s,  Augs- 
burg, in  Germany. 

All  these  examples  are  elaborately  carved  and 
adorned  with  gilding  and  colour;  they  are  also 
supplied  with  doors  richly  painted.  Those  of 


Honblieux  and  Perpignan  are  of  large  size  and 
complicated  arrangement. 

The  organ  at  St.  Anne’s,  Augsburg,  cousists 
of  a great  organ  and  choir-orgao,  both  of 
wbioh  have  superbly  painted  doors.  Those  of 
the  great  organ  are  painted  by  the  elder  Hoi-  • 
bein,  and  those  of  the  choir-organ  by  Burgk- 
mayer.  At  Gonesse,  in  France,  is  a beautifully 
designed  organ-case  of  Early  Cinque-canto  work,  , 
which  has  never  had  doors  : it  bears  the  date  1508.  . 

The  organ  in  the  church  of  SS.  Afra  and  1 
Ulrich,  at  Augsburg,  bears  the  dale  1600  upon  ' 
it.  It  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  but  lias  finely  ' 
painted  doors  ; the  subjeots  upon  which  are  the 
Annunciation  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  i 
Mary.  The  superb  organ  at  Bois-le-Duc  dates  : 
from  the  year  1603.  The  case  is  entirely  of  dark 
oak,  and  is  not  coloured. 

In  England  we  know  only  of  one  organ-case  i 
which  may  date  from  before  the  Reformation.  It 
is  in  Northamptonshire.  A small  Renaissance  ■ 
organ,  beautifully  decorated,  is  to  be  seen  in  i 
the  chapel  of  Hatfield  Hall.  It  is  a work 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Rsnaissanoe  organ-cases  of  great  beauty,  in  i 
their  way,  are  also  to  be  seen  at  King’s  College  < 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Mancroft,. 
Norwich.  The  old  organ-case  at  Sr.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  is  a work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  : 
though  rather  wild,  is  a fine  example  of  the  work  1 
of  that  period.  ^ ^ i 

Daring  the  earlier  years  of  the  Gothic  revival,.  I 
considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  organ-  . 
case,  and  some  of  those  designed  daring  that  . 
period  were  cf  considerable  merit,  especially  ; 
that  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  which  is 
exceedingly  well  treated,  particularly  the  ar-  • 
rangement  of  the  “ ohoir  organ.” 

At  Jesus  Chapel,  Cambridge,  is  a charming 
little  organ,  designed  by  Pugin,  with  doors  • 
well  painted.  The  fine  design  which  he  made  I 
for  an  organ  to  stand  on  the  rood-screen  at  Ushaw  ' 
College  was  unfortunately  never  carried  out. 

The  organs  at  Ely  Cathedral  and  St.  Mary’s, 
Nottingham,  are  so  satisfactory  as  to  make  us 
wish  tiiab  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scotb_  would  gjve  as 
some  more  examples  of  his  skill  in  designing  i 
this  noble  article  of  church  furniture.  Before  i 
concluding  this  article  we  may  mention  that  ; 
many  valuable  hints  upon  the  design  and  ar-  , 
rangement  of  ohnreh  organs  will  be  found  m 
Mr.°Sutton’s  work,  which  is  rendered  the  more 
useful  by  the  fact  that  it  is  excellently  illuB-  i 
! trated,  and  wo  recommend  all  those  who  are  . 

I likely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  church  organs- 
: to  look  to  it. 
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A VISIT  TO  DOLGELLY, 

OWEN  GLANDWR’S  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE, 
Y VANER  ABBEY,  &o  * 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  asaerta  that  there  is  “no 
place  in  the  Principality  from  whence  so  many 
pleasing  and  interesting  excursions  may  be 
made,  and  where  nature  bears  so  rich,  so  varied, 
and  BO  grand  an  aspect  as  Dolgelly.”  So  far 
true,  nature  reigns  triumphant.  Now,  as  for 
art  and  civilisation,  we  may  correctly  state  that 
there  is  no  town  in  Wales  which  possesses  less 
art,  or  exhibits  so  small  an  amount  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  regards  the  comforts  of  sanitary  matters, 
as  the  town  of  Dolgelly;  the  eye  proves  the 
former  assertion,  and  the  nose  the  latter.  The 
people,  however,  have  improved  since  the  time  of 
Dr.  Fuller,  who  reported,  in  his  “ Worthies  of 
Wales,”  “ that  there  are  more  ale-honses  than 
bonses  temperance  hotels  are  now  prevalent. 

Nature,  in  sanitary  matters,  is  by  far  superior 
to  man;  the  monntain  homes,  without  closets 
and  cesspools,  are  more  wholesome  than  closets 
without  drainage.  The  vast  quantity  of  rainfall 
from  the  mountains  in  Wales  is  snrprising, 
and  it  not  only  might  be  collected  with  great 
sanitary  advantage,  but  would  also  protect  the 
population,  principally  living  in  the  valleys, 
from  a complete  and  constant  sataration,  engen- 
dering rheumatism,  typhna  fever,  whooping- 
cough,  &o,,  now  very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
Wales.  On  this  head  there  is  still  mnch  to  be 
done  thronghout  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  and  powerful  efforts  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  Builder, 

It  affords  relief,  as  usual,  to  turn  attention  to 
the  works  of  bygone  ages,  when  the  mind  held 
an  ascendancy  over  manual  labour.  In  Parlia- 
ment-street is  sitnated  Owen  Glandwr’s  Parlia- 
ment House ; the  guide-book  announces  it  as 
“ the  most  interesting  object  in  the  town.”  This 
is  undoubtedly  correct  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
old  and  picturesque  building  in  qnestion,  and  the 
absence  of  any  other  antiquities.  The  honse 
appears  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  to  have  been  constructed  of  timber 
and  plaster,  similar  to  buildings  of  that  period. 
The  upper  story  projects  over  the  ground  story, 
and  the  windows  are  in  three  lights,  and  are 
projected  on  moulded  sills  ; some  of  the  mould- 
ings have  flowing  foliated  carvings.  Tho  pho- 
tographer has  shown  the  front  with  the  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  upper  room, — the  so-called 
Parliament  House.  If  a view  were  to  be  taken 
of  the  back,  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  the 
architect,  as  it  poBsesses  more  ornamentation. 
With  some  difficulty  permission  was  obtained  to 
enter  the  rooms,  the  honse  being  now  divided 
into  small  apartments,  and  let  to  poor  people. 
The  armoury,  so-called,  tenanted  by  a shoe- 
maker, is  19  ft.  by  13  ft.,  with  an  open  timber 
roof.  As  an  old  English  bouse,  in  a ruinous 
state,  it  is  au  interesting  object ; but  as  a Par- 
liament House  for  the  Principality,  at  any 
period,  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  more  suitable  for 
Guy  Vaux  and  his  confederates,  than  for  the 
reoeption  of  enlightened  Welshmen. 

The  oharoh  is  a large  ugly  edifice,  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  midst  of  the  town,  having  no  archi- 
tectural pretensions  in  either  the  interior  or 
exterior.  In  a popular  guide-book  the  churoh  is 
absurdly  described  as  a neat  and  substantial 
structure,  with  a fine  square  tower,  built  of  lime- 
stone, in  the  “ Grecian  ” style  of  architecture. 
With  the  exception  of  a monument  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  Vaughan  family,  and  a few  recent  monu- 
ments, there  is  not  anything  noticeable.  The 
county-hall  has  a pediment,  with  cantilevers,  and 
on  the  front  of  the  building  are  pilasters,  with 
clumsily-moulded  capitals  supporting  nothing, 
there  being  no  entablature  or  architrave.  The 
new  market-hall,  erected  last  year,  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  town;  it  is  built  with  Surglas 
bine  stone  and  Craigwen  stone,  obtained  from 
the  neighbourhood.  The  archivolt  mouldings, 
dressings  to  windows,  etring-oourees,  &o.,  are  of 
Rnabon  freestone.  It  has  not  any  architectural 
character,  being  without  cornices.  The  roof  is 
slated  and  supported  by  cantilevers,  All  the 
buildings  in  the  town  are  of  stone,  slated. 

The  bridge  over  the  Wndion  is  oroeaed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  erected  in  1638,  repaired  and 
enlarged  in  1830,  two  arches  being  added  ; and 
in  1868  it  was  again  raised  and  altered,  to  enable 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  form 
their  line  under  it.  The  grammar  school  is  of 
stone,  slated,  and  was  erected  in  1852.  The 
national  school,  recently  built,  in  the  Medimval 


• See  Tol.  xxii.,  p.  718;  vol.  niv.,  p.  609;  and  toI.  ixvi., 
P.  709. 


style,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge,  appears  to 
advantage. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  are 
square  and  heavy,  most  unsightly  and  nopictu- 
reaque.  The  country  being  monntainoas  and 
romantic  in  the  extreme,  demands  buildings  in  a 
style  suitable  to  the  situation ; high-pitched 
roofs,  gables,  &o.,  based  upon  the  Swiss  and 
other  Alpine  styles,  adapted  to  enow  storms  and 
rough  weather.  The  chief  town  of  Merioneth, 
although  irregularly  built,  is  surely  worthy  of 
attention.  Banish  the  oesspools  and  smells, 
form  a few  footpaths,  and  render  the  town  better 
fitted  for  human  beings. 

A short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Dolgelly,  just  before  reaching  Llanelltyd-bridge, 
an  avenue  of  sycamore  trees  leads  to  the  farm 
in  which  are  the  remains  of  a Cistercian  abbey, 
called  by  the  Welsh,  Y Vaner,  and  by  different 
authors  Cymmer,  Cymuer,  Cwmner,  Kimmer, 
Kinuer,  Kiumer,  and  Kimner.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  and  was  founded  by  Meredith  and 
Griffith,  sons  of  the  Prince  of  North  Wales,  in 
the  year  1198,  and  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
Lewis  Morris  (quoted  by  Bingley),  says  “it  was 
first  founded  by  some  monks,  who  sojourned 
there  from  Cwm  hir  Abbey,  in  Radnorshire.  It 
seems  it  was  a colony  of  monks  sent  away,  as 
bees  do  when  the  hives  are  too  full.”  The  abbey 
had  a narrow  escape  in  1231 ; Henry  III.  was 
outwitted  by  the  Welsh,  and  ordered  the  whole 
building  to  be  destroyed.  He,  however,  con- 
tented himself  by  burning  the  out-offioes,  and 
receiving  from  the  abbot  300  marks.  It  is  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  the  re- 
mains being  carefully  preserved.  The  abbey 
churoh  is  small  and  unique,  and  consists  of  a nave 
and  chancel ; the  nave  had  formerly  north  and 
south  aisles.  The  internal  dimensions  are  123  ft. 
2 in.  by  25  ft.  lO^in-j  without  the  former  aisles. 
The  east  end  contains  three  deeply-splayed  lancet 
windows,  with  interior  edge  shafts  and  capitals  ; 
external  width  of  opening  about  1 ft.  4 in. ; in- 
ternal width,  4 ft.  2 in. ; the  central  light  is 
wider.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are 
three  sedilia,  on  the  same  level.  Tho  columns 
have  ornamented  capitals  and  bases,  partly  of  a 
Norman  character;  there  are  separate  pointed 
arohes  internally.  A pointed  recess,  usually 
coutaining  the  founder's  tomb,  and  a single 
piscina  and  aumbrye,  are  contiguous  eastward. 
Westward  of  the  sedilia  is  a pointed  doorway, 
blocked  np  with  angular  columns  and  ornamental 
capitals.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
large  pointed  and  moulded  archway,  now  filled 
up,  formerly  probably  connecting  a chapel,  and 
a modern  square-headed  doorway.  The  nave 
was  separated  from  the  north  aisle  by  two 
columns  and  two  responds,  which  are  octagonal, 
with  monlded  capitals,  sapporting  three  pointed 
arohes.  The  arches  are  chamfered  and  plain, 
with  two  courses  of  vouBsoirs.  These  openings 
are  now  closed  with  masonry,  and  farm  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former 
aisle.  On  the  south  side  the  columns,  arches, 
and  aisle  have  disappeared.  The  side  walls 
remaining  are  about  30  ft.  high.  The  west 
doorway  has  a horizontal  stone  lintel  over  it. 
Above  the  doorway  is  a small  trefoil-beaded 
window ; and  on  each  north  and  south  side  at 
the  west  end  is  a deeply  splayed  and  pointed 
window.  In  the  oharoh,  by  the  north-west 
angle,  is  a large  sycamore  tree.  A stone  stair- 
case appears  to  have  been  in  the  north-west 
angle.  The  remains  of  the  west  front  are  about 
35  ft.  high,  with  diagonal  buttresses.  All  the 
walls  are  covered  with  ivy.  The  walls  of  the 
abbey  are  constructed  with  the  blue  local  slaty 
stone,  aud  the  columns,  voussoirs,  quoins,  string- 
courses, &o.,  are  of  wrought  freestone.  The 
orientation  is  9°  to  the  north  of  east. 

A short  distance  westward  of  the  abbey 
church  stand  the  refectory  and  abbot’s  resi- 
dence ; these  are  attached  to  an  adjoining  house, 
and  let  to  lodgers.  The  refectory  was  originally 
34  ft.  by  20  ft.  5 in. ; it  is  now  reduced  in  length 
to  25  ft.  3^  in.  by  a bedroom  and  lobby  at  the 
south  end.  At  the  north  end  is  a doorway  for- 
merly leading  to  the  “ black  parlour.”  The 
walla  are  3 ft.  2i^  in.  thick,  and  the  windows 
splayed,  with  lead  quarry  lights.  The  roof  is  an 
open  span,  with  collars,  foliated  purlin  braces, 
&C.  The  chimney.opening  is  9 ft.  9 in.  In  the 
sonth-west  angle  is  a small  gallery.  Westward 
of  the  refectory,  bat  not  connected,  are  the  farm 
buildings. 

Within  one  mile  from  the  abbey  is  Llanelltyd 
Church ; it  is  dedicated  to  Sb.  Illyd,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chance),  two  porches,  and  a bell- 
turret  at  the  west  end  containing  one  bell.  The 
,roof  is  a span  without  any  marked  division  be- 


tween nave  and  chancel  ; the  length  of  the 
church  is  52  ft.  7 in.,  and  the  width  20  ft.  1 in. 
The  east  window  is  in  two  lights,  the  windows  in 
the  north  and  aonth  walls  are  modern  insertions. 
At  the  west  end  is  a modern  gallery.  On  the 
back  of  each  seat  is  painted  the  name  and 
address  of  its  occupier.  Against  the  east  waU 
of  the  chancel  is  a mural  monument  to  Sir 
Robert  Howel  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt  and 
Nannau,  hart.,  who  died  October  13,  1792.  It 
consists  of  a white  marble  tablet,  with  a flat 
grey  pyramidal  stone  on  the  same,  with  a Roman 
Doric  colnmn,  broken  and  falling,  in  relief  opon  it. 
The  pulpit  stands  against  the  east  wall,  but  not 
within  the  altar-rails ; the  reading-desk  is  in 
the  south-east  angle.  The  attar  is  ioolosed  with 
twisted  balusters,  and  paved  with  enoaustic 
tiles,  with  a modem  brass  cross  inlaid.  In  tho 
north-east  angle  of  the  ohanoel  are  some  remains 
of  old  oak  panelling.  The  font  bears  the  date 
of  1689.  It  is  of  atone,  and  octagonal,  1 ft.  in 
diameter,  with  water  drain.  This  font,  a mere 
basin,  nsed  to  stand  in  the  old  font.  It  is  now 
mounted  on  an  octagonal  pedestal,  and  fixed 
against  a post  supporting  the  west  gallery.  The 
north  porch  was  erected  about  1841.  The  south 
porch  is  ancient.  In  this  the  old  font  is  pre- 
served, bub  not  now  need.  It  is  of  stone,  cir- 
cular in  form,  and  1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  Th© 
singular  custom  of  saspendiug  plates  against 
the  walls,  resembling  those  nsually  affixed  on 
coffins,  is  here  retained.  They  are  in  memory 
of  William  Williams,  John  Edwards,  John  Owen, 
Jane  Vaughan,  &o.  The  church  is  lighted  by 
turned  wood  slender  stands,  with  brass  sockets, 
and  tallow  candles.  The  south  porch  inner  door 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Cymmer 
Abbey ; if  so,  it  is  of  a more  recent  date  than 
the  abbey,  being  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tho 
lock  is  1 ft.  9 in.  long  by  8i  in. 

Returniog  to  Corwen,  and  proceeding  a few 
miles  north  of  Rug,  is  au  ancient  oharoh  at 
Gwyddilwern,  well  worthy  of  a visit,  especially 
as  it  will  be  either  rebuilt  or  modernised  within 
a short  period.  The'ohuroh  consists  of  a nave, 
ohancel,  south  porch,  and  a bell-turrot  at  the 
west  end,  containing  two  bells.  The  nave  win- 
dows are  Perpendicular,  in  three  lights,  with 
trefoiled  heads.  Large  iron  hooks  are  in  the 
external  jambs,  formerly  used  for  shatters.  The 
gallery  at  the  west  end  is  curious,  the  frout 
being  panelled,  with  buttresses.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1634,  and  an  inscription  written  in 
Welsh,  “ Gabriel  Hughes,”  and  a quotation  from 
Proverbs  xi.  27.  In  the  north  wall  are  recesses, 
with  doors,  containing  the  registers.  The  font 
is  Perpendicular,  octagonal,  with  a shaft,  2 ft. 
8 iu.  in  height,  and  2 ft.  5 in.  across  the  top, 
exclusive  of  base-stoue,  with  a copper  lid.  It 
stands  against  the  south  wall,  by  the  porch  door. 
The  pulpit  is  ootagoual,  aud  panelled.  It  stands 
iu  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  On  the 
reading-desk  is  a Latin  inscription,  recording  it 
as  the  gift  of  Robert  Davis,  for  the  use  of  the 
parish,  the  upper  panels  have  dragons  carve;^ 
out  of  the  solid.  The  seats  are  of  various 
periods.  There  are  ancient  benches,  with  solid 
ends.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the  nave  the 
seats  have  carvings  of  pelican  and  young,  oak- 
leaves,  acorns  and  birds,  lilies,  &c. ; and  some 
modern  pews  have  the  dates  of  1705  and  174S 
upon  them.  The  church  is  lighted  by  an  oil-lamp 
suspended  from  the  roof.  The  old  chandelier  is 
a curiosity,  now  not  nsed.  It  lies  under  the 
gallery;  is  of  wood,  with  two  tiers  of  imitation 
candles  suspended  from  a ciroular  frame,  similar 
to  those  iu  a chandler’s  shop.  Above  these  are 
wooden  sockets,  arranged  on  the  frame,  in  which 
candles  were  formerly  put ; the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  wooden  angels,  with  rod  faceS;. 
blue  wings,  &o.,  in  the  beat  style  of  country 
polychromy.  Jones,  vicar,  is,  of  course,  painted 
on  th©  chandelier,  without  date.  The  paving  o5 
the  nave  is  composed  of  memorial  stone  slabs, 
dates  1754,  1780,  &o.  On  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  is  a mural  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Roberts,  Vioar  of  Whitford,  Flint,  date  1839. 
Also  an  old  board,  with  benefactions  written  in 
Welsh.  Painted  on  the  north  and  south  wails 
are  wreaths,  with  quotations  from  Matthew 
xii.  36,  and  Mark  x.  14.  The  old  oak  chest  under 
the  gallery  is  formed  out  of  the  solid,  the  lid  ia 
bound  with  ironwork,  and  has  three  padlocks. 
The  length  of  the  nave  from  the  chaucel-soreen 
to  the  west  end  is  54  ft.  2 in. ; width,  24  ft.  li  in. 
In  the  north  wall  is  a doorway,  now  blocked  up. 
The  nave-walls  are  2 ft.  8 in.  thick.  The  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  ancient  screen. 
The  lower  part  contains  carved  and  pointed 
foliated  panels,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  angles. 
The  upper  part  of  the  screen  has  been  cut 
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down.  The  original  height  can  be  traced 
on  the  walls.  The  roof  is  open,  and  similar 
to  that  of  the  nave,  except  over  the  altar, 
which  baa  been  ceiled,  and  the  barbarians  have 
claimed  notoriety  for  their  act,  by  painting  the 
following  inscription  on  the  roof: — “Plastered 
by  Ellis  Davis : Humphrey  Peirce,  Thomas 
Hughes,  churchwardens,  1730.”  The  date  of  the 
chancel  is  of  the  fourteenth  century  j the  side 
windows  have  two  lights  pointed ; in  one  is 
stained  glass.  The  east  window  is  Perpendi- 
cular, in  five  ciuquefoiled  lights,  with  transom 
and  remains  of  stained  glass  in  head  of  window. 
On  the  south  side  is  a priest’s  seat  of  wood,  with 
canopy  of  late  date.  The  altar  is  raised  one  step, 
nnd  enclosed  by  a balustrade.  Beneath  the  east 
window  is  written  in  Welsh  an  exhortation  from 
the  Holy  Communion.  The  benches  are  original, 
with  solid  ends.  On  one  is  “ J.  M.  M.,  esq. ; ” on 
others  brass  plates,  with  the  names  of  the  owners. 
Against  the  east  wall  is  a veined  marble  classic 
monament  to  William  numfi*reys,  1718,  with 
open  padiment  and  arms  on  shield  in  centre.  On 
the  Bontb  wall  are  coffin  plates  in  memory  of 
John  Humphries,  1824,  and  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
vicar,  1829  j and  a slate  slab  to  Thomas  Hughes, 
of  Clegir,  1691.  Attached  to  the  north  wall  are 
coffin-plates  to  John  J.  Jones,  1829 ; and  Edward 
Hughes,  1830  J and  a brass  in  an  oak  frame  to 
Catherine  lloatyn,  of  Ddynas,  1703.  The  deca- 
logue is  painted  on  the  north  wall  of  chancel, 
and  the  creed  on  the  south  wall  of  nave,  with 
the  Royal  arms,  date  of  George  II.,  on  the  north 
wall.  On  the  same  wall  is  a quotation  from 
Acts  xi.  2.  The  chancel  in  length  is  26  ft. 
11  in,,  the  width  being  19  ft.  6 in.  On  the  south 
aide  is  a doorway.  Externally  the  west  front 
was  originally  built  partly  battering  j the  sonth 
wall  of  chancel  is  1 ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  porch  appears  to  be  giving  way.  The 
orientation  is  about  4“  to  the  north  of  east. 

There  are  more  old  churches  in  North  Wales 
sequestered  in  the  mountains  well  worthy  of 
being  recorded  j they  will  before  many  years  are 
past  be  modernised  or  swept  away. 

Turning  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern,  from 
the  church  to  the  chapel,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  new  mountain  chapels.  The  sopineness 
of  the  church  in  former  times,  and  in  the  pre 
sent  period,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  dis- 
senting chapels  on  the  mountains  throughout 
Wales,  which  are  often  miles  from  towns,  and 
even  villages.  The  cost  of  building  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  decoration  of  each 
chapel,  say  from  200J.  to  8001.,  and  even  more. 
These  prices  do  not  include  stone,  sand,  or 
carriage ; the  farmers  supply  the  latter  j the 
timber,  slates,  lime,  and  labour,  have  to  be  paid 
for.  A mountain  chapel  is  nearly  completed  on 
Mynydd  Hirathog  5 the  slates  were  procured  from 
Fenmochno,  and  the  stone  and  sand  from  the 
locality.  Another  chapel  is  being  erected  near 
Rag,  with  dwelling-house  attached,  at  a cost  of 
400L  The  stone  is  from  Berwyn } the  tooled 
sills  are  from  Ruthin ; the  timber  and  rough 
sills  from  Corwen ; the  red  and  white  bricks 
from  Ruabon;  and  the  slates  from  Llansaint- 
fraid.  The  walls  are  2 ft.  3 in.  thick.  The  in- 
ternal dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  35  ft.  6 in., 
by  29  ft. J parlour,  16  fc.  square;  vestry,  16  ft. 
by  12  ft.  8 in.,  with  bed-rooms  over.  A chapel 
at  llaedy,  recently  completed,  posaesses  an 
architectural  character,  and  the  dwelling-house 
is  more  appropriately  placed  at  the  side,  instead 
of  at  the  end,  as  a ohancol.  AbRhydlydan,  near 
Fentre  Foelas,  a chapel  is  being  finished  at  a 
cost  of  5001.  And  at  Gwyddilwern  another 
chapel  has  been  built  for  about  6001. 

No  doubt,  that  when  the  railways  penetrate 
the  valleys  they  will  extend  civilisation,  and 
induce  the  preachers  to  make  the  dwelling- 
house  or  vestry  detached,  or  at  least  place  it  at 
the  side  of  the  chapel,  instead  of  building  it  at 
the  end  as  they  now  do,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a chancel,  only  with  this  difference, — 
they  finish  one  end  of  their  ohapel  with  a short 
freestone  pinnacle,  and  the  other  end  with  a 
chimney  and  pot,  in  lieu  of  a cross  or  more 
suitable  decoration. 

The  Church  cannot  compete  with  these  earnest 
and  persevering  preachers,  unless  it  establishes 
a Great  St.  Bernard,  with  a staff  of  mounted 
curates,  with  prog  in  one  pocket  and  a Bible 
in  the  other.  W.  F.  Gaiffith. 


Xiondon  Institution. — The  first  evening 
lecture,  “ Michael  Faraday : the  Story  of  his 
life,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  will  be 
given  on  Thursday,  November  2nd. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  OXFORD. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  academical 
year,  according  to  annual  custom,  a review  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Oxford  during  the  past 
twelve  months  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  and 
the  restoration  of  old  ones  is  given  by  the  local 
Journal.  The  only  works  of  importance  in  the 
University  are  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
and  All  Souls’  Chapel.  An  important  work  has 
nearly  been  accomplished  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  in  the  erection  of  a church  in  the  popn- 
lous  district  of  Oaney.  The  only  other  public 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  year  are  schools  in  the  parishes  of  Cowley 
Saint  John,  Trinity,  and  Saint  Ebbe’s.  Houses 
of  various  sizes  still  continue  to  be  built,  and 
villas  on  the  Norham  Manor  estate. 

Christ  Church. — The  work  of  restoring  the 
Cathedral  is  still  going  on.  Some  portions 
which  were  first  undertaken  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  others  are  in  rapid  progress.  The 
interior  stonework  has  been  cleaned  and  made 
good.  The  east-end  wall  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  two  Norman  windows,  similar  to  the  old 
ones,  have  been  placed  in,  with  a large  rose 
window  and  arcade  above.  A three-ligbt  memo- 
rial window  has  been  erected  in  the  Dean’s 
Chapel  by  Messrs.  Morrison  & Co.,  of  London. 
The  floors  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle 
have  been  lowered  to  their  original  levels,  and 
the  two  former  have  been  laid  with  marble. 
The  south  transept  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  form.  The  mutilated  windows  in  the 
aisles,  chapels,  and  transepts  have  been  restored, 
and  the  monuments  which  disfigured  the  pillars 
have  been  removed  to  other  and  better  situa- 
tions. The  tower  is  also  undergoing  a thorough 
renovation.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Symm. 

All  Souls’  College. — The  chapel  and  ante-chapel 
of  this  college  are  undergoing  a restoration.  The 
decayed  stonework  in  the  exterior  of  the  walls 
has  been  replaced  with  new  Bath  stone,  and  new 
jambs,  mnllions,  and  tracery-work  of  the  Gothic 
windows  have  also  been  renewed.  The  bnt- 
tresaes  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  also  in 
Bath  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  pinnacles, 
parapets,  and  copings  are  rebuilt  in  Ketton 
stone.  The  windows  will  be  filled  in  with  the 
old  glass.  In  repairing  the  walla  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  chapel  on  the  south  aide,  the 
original  entrance  to  the  crypt  was  discovered. 
It  was  built  up  with  ashlar  stonework,  and  no 
trace  of  it  could  be  seen  from  the  outside.  The 
work  of  restoration  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Kimberley,  builder,  Banbury.  The  archiceot  is 
Mr.  Glutton,  of  London. 

Magdalen  College  and  School. — Various  altera- 
tions, improvements,  and  repairs  have  been 
effected  at  this  college  during  the  past  year.  A 
now  class-room,  46  ft.  long  and  18  ft,  wide,  has 
been  added  to  the  sohool.  It  is  connected  with 
the  school-building  by  a corridor,  24  ft.  long  and 
13  ft.  wide.  The  style  of  the  architecture  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  school.  The  walls  are 
built  with  Bath  atone,  surmounted  by  an  em- 
battled coping,  and  cased  on  the  inside  with 
bricks.  There  are  four  buttresses  on  the  east, 
and  five  on  the  west  side.  In  the  class-room  the 
walls  are  wainscoted  about  4 ft.  from  the  floor, 
and  stuccoed  above.  There  are  three  windows 
on  the  west,  two  on  the  east,  and  one  at  the 
north  end  of  the  room,  and  they  are  all  glazed 
with  quarry  glass.  The  roof  is  of  deal  timbsr, 
and  is  open  to  the  ridge,  and  covered  with  Stone- 
field  slate,  with  a red-tile  crest.  The  whole  of 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J. 
Castle  & Co.  The  class-rooms  and  corridor  were 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Buokeridge. 

Trinity  College. — All  the  old  cesspools  have 
been  filled  up,  and  large  pipe-drains  have  been 
laid  throngboub  the  building  in  connexion  with 
the  town  sewer.  The  work  has  been  satisfac- 
torily carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son. 

St.  Mary  Hall. — The  restoration  of  the  east 
window  of  the  chapel  of  this  hall,  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
has  greatly  improved  the  building.  The  window 
is  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  five  lights.  The 
stonework  of  the  old  window  was  greatly 
decayed,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  new  jambs, 
mulUons,  and  tracery-work  above,  and  glazed 
with  thick  fluted  glass,  and  it  is  intended  to  fill 
it  up  on  the  inside  with  stained  glass.  A Pains- 
wick  stone  reredoB,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Buckler,  architect,  has  been  erected. 

University  Museum.  — A detached  porter’s 
lodge  has  recently  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Wyatt 
& Son,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Deane.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  is  that  of  the  Early 


Gothic.  The  walls  are  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
Bath  stone  range-work.  The  building  has  a 
high-pitched  roof,  which  is  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles. 

Badcliffe  Infirmary.  — The  new  ward  for 
patients  suffering  from  fever  has  been  completed. 
It  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  Infirmary,  close 
to  the  old  fever-ward.  It  consists  of  two  plain, 
well-ventilated,  airy,  and  light  rooms.  It  will 
accommodate  sixteen  patients,  eight  of  each  sex. 
The  nurses’  apartments  are  at  one  end  of  each 
of  the  rooms,  and  attached  are  the  lavatory  and 
bath-room,  which  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  A range  of  closets,  lavatories,  and  bath- 
rooms has  been  erected  on  the  south  wing,  so 
as  to  render  this  side  of  the  Infirmary  uniform 
with  the  northern  wing.  All  the  latest  improve- 
ments have  been  adopted  throughout  the  build- 
ing by  Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son. 

St.  Barnabas  Church  Towex.—k  tower,  or  cam- 
panile, is  being  added  to  St.  Barnabas  Church.  It 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a corridor 
used  by  the  clergy  and  choir.  The  height  of  the 
tower  from  the  ground  is  130  ft. : it  stands  on 
ica  own  foundation,  practically  unconnected  with 
the  church.  Its  style  of  architocture  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  church, — Byzantine.  The  base  of 
the  tower  is  22  ft.  square,  and  it  diminishes  in  a 
slight  degree  at  each  stage  until  the  line  of  the 
eaves  is  reached,  when  the  over-covering  reaches 
the  width  of  the  base.  The  walls  ai'e  very  thick, 
and  are  built  of  stone  masonry,  with  brick  quoins, 
arches,  and  string-courses.  The  building  is 
plain  up  to  the  line  of  the  ringing-floor,  but  from 
that  point  to  the  roof  ornamentation  has  been 
given.  On  each  aide  of  the  tower  is  a three- 
light  window,  with  lancet  heads  pierced  above 
with  three  circular  windows  having  cusps.  The 
arch  over  the  windows  is  turned  in  red  brick- 
work, and  the  mullions  are  also  of  the  same 
kind  of  material.  The  roof  is  of  a pyramidal 
form,  with  one  small  window  on  each  side,  and 
it  is  oonstruoted  of  bricks  specially  designed  and 
made  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  entranoe-point 
of  the  roof  is  snrmounted  by  an  iron  cross.  The 
face  of  the  stonework  between  the  red  brick 
courses  is  covered  like  the  walls  of  the  church 
with  rough  cement.  The  work  is  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  J.  Castle  & Co.,  who  also  built  the 
church  J and  the  architect  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  of  London, 

St.  Frideswide's  Churc/i..— This  church  is  ex- 
pocted  to  be  completed  shortly  before  Christmas. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of  London, 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Honour  & Castle,  of 
Oxford,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  H. 
Howes.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  nearly 
3,0001.,  and  the  edifice  is  inteuded  to  accommo- 
date about  370  persons.  The  church  will  con- 
sist of  a nave,  chancel,  apse,  north  transept, 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  north  porch,  and  tower 
at  the  east  end,  but  the  latter  is  not  included  in 
the  present  contract.  The  nave  will  be  68  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.  wide,  the  ohancol  18  fc.  6 in. 
square ; the  apse,  which  has  five  sides,  15  ft.  by 
18  ft.  5 the  north  transept,  18  ft.  6 in.  by  11  ft. 
6 in. ; the  vestry,  15  fc.  by  7 fc. ; and  the  porch, 
8 fc.  6 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  of  the  Early  French  period.  The  walls  are 
being  built  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressiugs,  and  with  bine  relieving  arches  over 
the  windows  and  doors.  The  roofs  will  be  open- 
timbered,  and  varnished  on  the  inside,  and 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles  of  a blue  tint. 
There  will  be  a rose  window  of  large  dimensiona 
in  the  tower,  just  above  the  north  transept. 

Neu)  Boys’  School,  Cowley  St.  John, — A largo 
sohool  for  boys  has  been  erected  on  a site  at  the 
corner  of  Prince’s-street,  Cowley-road.  The 
bnilding  is  70  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  of 
proDortionate  height,  and  will  accommodate  350 
children.  There  is  a large  playground  and  the 
usual  offices  attached  to  it.  The  building  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Castle  & Co. 

New  Schools  in  Trinity  Parish. — New  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools  are  in  course  of  erection  in 
Friara’-streeb,  The  building  is  about  70  ft.  long 
and  28  ft.  wide.  The  boys’  school-room  is  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  the  girls’  on  the  second, 
and  there  is  a class-room,  18  ft.  by  12  fc.,  at- 
■ tacbed  to  each,  besides  lavatories  and  other 
necessary  offices.  The  walls  are  of  red  briok, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  lined  on  the 
inside  with  white  bricks.  The  roof  will  be 
covered  with  local  red  tiles.  The  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  space  at  the  back, 
now  occupied  by  the  old  school-rooms,  will 
be  turned  into  a playground.  The  bnilder  ia 
Mr.  Gniae,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Champneys,  of 
London. 
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New  Boys’  School,  St.  Elbe's. — Abont  twelve 
montha  since  a new  infant  school  was  erected 
adjoining  the  girls’  sobool-room  in  Paradise- 
aquare,  and  a new  boys’  school  baa  now  been 
built  in  Bridge-atreet.  The  bnilding  is  46  fc. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide,  and  will  accommodate  nearly 
100  boys.  The  olaaa-room  is  18  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  the  roofa  are  of  open  timber.  The  neces- 
sary offices  are  attached  to  the  bnilding.  There 
are  a bell-turret  and  bell,  and  acme  ornamented 
timber  work  above  the  windows  on  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Symm  is  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  Champneya,  of  London,  the  architect. 

ilfisceiiancous. — The  house  in  St.  Giles’s  occu- 
pied by  Mesars.  Dayman  & Walsh,  solioitora,haa 
just  been  ably  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Gibbs,  architect.  The  house  was  at  one  time  a 
place  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  Uni* 
versity,  and  at  another  it  waa  a farm-house  and 
dairy  j and  while  making  the  recent  alterations 
the  remains  of  some  earlier  bnildings  were  dis- 
covered. Mr,  Dayman  was  anxious  to  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  the  old  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  building,  and  this  has  been  done. 
The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  & 
Son. 

An  improvement  has  been  effected  in  Corn- 
market-street  by  adding  the  Wellington  public- 
house, — where,  it  is  reported,  Bhakspeare  used 
to  dine  while  on  his  way  to  and  from  London, — 
to  the  adjoining  premises  of  Mr.  Palkner,  out- 
fitter. The  exterior  of  the  house  has  been 
restored,  and  the  ornamental  work  preserved. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Jones,  of 
Osney. 

The  house  next  door  has  undergone  a trans- 
formation. The  builder  waa  Mr.  G.  Jones. 

The  old  police-station  at  Carfax  has  been  con- 
verted into  a shop. 

Some  houses  have  been  erected  in  St.  Aldate’s 
on  the  site  of  those  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
abont  a year  and  a half  since. 

One  or  two  more  villas  have  been  added  to 
those  in  Sonth  Parks-road,  the  end  one  having 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Castle  & Co. 

A number  of  detached  and  semi-detached 
villas  have  been  built  on  the  Iforham  Manor 
estate.  Several  shops  and  private  residences 
have  been  bnilt  in  Hythe  Bridge-street}  and  a 
number  of  bouses  have  been  erected  in  Cowley 
St.  John  district,  Waltou-atreet,  and  Kingston- 
street. 

New  Eobool-rooms  for  boys  and  girls  have 
recently  been  erected  at  South  Ilincksey : they 
will  accommodate  about  180  children. 

We  understand  that  an  arrangement  is  in  pro- 
gress for  providing  a new  boys’  school  for  the 
district  of  St.  Barnabas.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  IjOOOZ.  may  be  required  for  this  purpose. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — There  were  twelve 
engineering  firms  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 
whose  men  left  their  works  upwards  of  twenty 
weeks  ago,  and  nine  of  these  firms  made  sneh 
arrangements  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  as 
would  enable  their  old  hands  to  recommence 
work  either  immediately  or  within  a few  days. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  & Co.,  Messrs.  Abbott 
& Co.,  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Watson,  & Gurney 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  an  understanding  with 
the  men  that  were  out  as  to  the  time  for  re- 
commencing work.  The  only  hindrance  to  the 
men  getting  into  full  employment  waa,  that  a 
, number  of  castings  which  bad  been  in  stock 
I when  the  strike  commenced  had  been  worked 
I np,  and  before  the  firms  could  give  employment 
to  all  their  former  hands  it  was  necessary  that 
I some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  their  work  should 
I be  somewhat  advanced.  It  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  2,000  men  at  an  hoar’s  notice 
! could  all  resume  their  old  places  in  factories  at 
1 which  operations  had  been  more  or  less  sua- 

I pended  for  five  months.  Most  of  the  employers, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  delegates, behaved 
very  considerately  to  their  old  men.  Messrs. 
G.  11.  Stephenson  & Co.  have  granted  the  nine- 
hour  day’s  work,  from  1st  November,  to  their 
men,  none  of  whom  turned  out  with  the  strike. 
This  aunouncement  in  the  factory  caused 
great  rejoicings  among  the  men,  who  went 
out  in  procession  with  their  band,  and  at  the 
base  of  George  Stephenson’s  monument  a re- 
solution of  thanks  to  Mr.  George  Robert  Stephen- 
son was  carried  with  great  cheering. 

Messrs.  Palmerston  & Co.  (limited),  at  Jarrow, 
have  conceded  the  nine  hours  to  the  men  in 
their  extensive  engine  works,  which  arrange- 
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ment,  it  is  stated,  will  come  into  action  imme- 
diately. 

The  central  committee  of  Amalgamated 
Trades  of  London  have  addressed  their  fellow 
workmen  as  to  the  Newcastle  straggle.  They 
Bay, — 

“An  impression  is  abroad  that  all  is  over.  We  desire 
to  state  such  is  not  the  case.  Unfortunately  employment 
cannot  be  found  for  the  old  hands  for  a few  weeks,  until 
the  firms  have  got  their  arrangements  complete  again 
after  the  long  cessation  caused  by  the  struggle ; therefore 
we  hope  that  after  sacrificing  eo  muchAn  their  part,  you  will 
not  let  these  good  men  want  that  support  which  you  have 
so  nobly  acceded  to  them  daring  their  protracted  struggle. 
We  have  to  state,  there  are  800  men  and  their  families  to 
provide  for;  and  also  1,600  foreign  workmen  left  in  New- 
castle. G-reat  numbers  of  these  men  are  desirous  to  go  to 
their  homes.  We  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to  assist  iu 
clearing  onr  country  of  them,  and  prevent  them  remaining 
any  longer  than  can  be  avoided." 

Seventy-five  foreigners  left  Elswick  Works  in  one 
morning  last  week,  and  at  the  other  works  great 
numbers  have  left.  Others  are  preparing  to 
leave,  so  that  it  appears  likely  that  very  few  will 
be  in  the  factories  this  week. 

Leeds.  — A deputation  of  the  master  and 
operative  plumbers  of  Leeds  have  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  claims  for  an  advance  of  wages  and 
shortening  of  hours,  put  forth  by  the  workmen, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  unanimonsly 
agreed  to  : — “ That  for  the  future  fifty  hours 
shall  constitute  one  week’s  work,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  for  efficient  workmen  shall  be  6Jd.  per 
hour,  and  that  work  be  commenced  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  with  no  stoppage  for 
breakfast.”'  -—To  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of 
their  3,000  work  people,  Messrs.  Greenwood  & 
Batley,  machine  - makers,  of  Leeds,  issued  a 
notice,  announcing  that  on  Monday  they  would 
adopt  the  nine-hours  system,  without  any  re- 
duction of  wages.  This  concession  has  been 
made  without  any  movement  on  the  part  of  their 

hands. Messrs.  Fairhairn,  Kennedy,  & Naylor 

have  issued  notices  that  the  working  hours  at 
Wellington  Foundry  are  reduced  to  fifty-four 
per  week,  without  a reduction  of  wages. 

Hartlepool.  — The  nine -hoars  principle  has 
been  conceded  to  the  workmen  in  the  Middleton 
Ironworks  at  Hartlepool.  A redaction  of  the 
hoars  of  labonr  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
locomotive  carriage  works  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

Middlesbrough. — Mr,  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P., 
the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  North  of  England 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the 
Iron  Trade,  has  met  the  Board.  In  July  last  he 
awarded  the  iron  workers  an  advance  of  5 per 
cent.  Mr.  Hnghos  was,  however,  requested 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  on  the  plea  that  the 
trade  returns  upon  which  it  was  baaed  were 
incorrect.  These  returns  having  been  verified 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  accountant,  Mr.  Hughes 
confirmed  bis  award  of  July,  and  explained  his 
reasons  at  some  length.  Several  representatives 
of  the  men  and  the  employers  took  part  in  the 
disenesion,  and  it  was  finally  suggested  that  in 
future  the  wages  should  be  regulated  by  the 
market  prices.  The  question  waa  deferred  for 
settlement. 


THE  FIRE  AT  CHICAGO. 

Wonder  has  been  felt  and  expressed  at  the 
frightful  spread  of  the  fire  at  Chicago.  The 
existence  of  raised  footpaths  of  wood  has  been 
pointed  to  in  explanation.  Mr.  J.  0.  Heyworth, 
of  Pewtree,  West  Derby,  gives  a more  probable 
cause.  That  gentlemaffwrites, — “We  naturally 
exclaim,  oonld  a fire,  in  this  age  of  large  stone 
churches,  walls,  and  brick  houses,  &o.,  sweep 
all  before  it  ? Surely  it  must  have  been  diverted 
here  and  there  in  its  terrible  path  of  destruc- 
tion by  stone  and  mortar  ? Such  would  happen 
in  any  English  town,  but  the  secret  of  Chicago’s 
disaster,  aotnally  within  her  own  established 
free  limits,  where  wooden  houses  are  prohibited 
being  bnilt  by  law,  lay  in  the  almost  universal  ab- 
sence of  slate  roofs.  Owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  slates,  caused  by  tariffs  in  favour  of  some 
miserable  specimens  of  slate  quarries  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are,  in  fact,  compelled 
to  roof  our  houses  either  with  wooden  shingles 
or  with  tar  felt  paper,  swabbed  over  with  melted 
pitch,  and  then  strewn  over  with  small  gravel. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the  gravel  in  many 
places  to  sink  into  this  pitch  and  expose  it,  as 
also  where  the  paper  is  turned  np  against  the 
interior  of  the  outside  walls,  which  always  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  such  a kind  of  nearly  level ' 
roof  as  nsed  to  be  the  case  with  the  roofs  of  old 
Jerusalem,  which  were  more  safely  paved  with 
stone  slabs  in  those  ancient  days  of  careful 
bnildiog  and  small  progress.  In  Chicago,  there- 
fore, how  hopeless  when  once  a fire  had  got 
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beyond  the  immediate  control  of  the  fire  de- 
partment to  expect  that  a stone  or  brick  bnild- 
ing  would  stop  or  divert  the  raging  fiames, 
while  their  almost  flat  roofs  of  wood  and  pitch 
were  ready  to  catch  the  falling  embers,  carried 
along  and  fanned  into  flames  by  a fierce  and 
unrelenting  gale.” 


TEE  DISSOLUTION  OP  A BOARD  OP 
GUARDIANS. 

A SEALED  order  was  received  lost  week  at 
Mill-street  Union,  Cork,  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  intimating  .that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  forthwith  proceed  to  appoint  paid 
guardians,  the  elected  gnardians  having  failed 
to  discharge  their  duties.  The  great  irregularity 
of  the  meetings  of  the  guardians,  who  never 
attended  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  who  continned 
deaf  to  all  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners, has  led  to  these  stops  being  taken. 
The  interests  of  the  poor  suffered  heretofore,  and 
the  rate-payers  will  henceforth  feel  the  screw,  in 
not  only  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  but  to  the  necessary  means  for 
the  payment  of  the  new  guardians.  It  is  some 
years  since  this  extreme  coarse  has  had  to  be 
adopted  in  the  sister  kingdom  before ; though 
there  are  occasions,  even  in  the  metropolis, 
where  it  might  be  resorted  to  with  effect. 
Boards  of  guardians  onght  to  be  warned  in  time 
of  the  latent  powers  that  may  be  employed  to 
relieve  them  from  the  duties  they  so  negligently 
discharge,  and  rate-payers  should  also  be  careful 
that  their  representatives  are  not  drifting,  in 
many  districts,  into  a coarse  of  action,  or  rather 
inaction,  that  will  render  it  necessary  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  send  their  ukase 
forth. 


ENLARGEMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE 

BOROUGH-ROAD  SCHOOLS,  LONDON. 

The  training-Bohool  or  college  for  students  in, 
the  Borough-road,  in  connexion  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  has  just  undergone 
a considerable  enlargement  in  order  to  provide 
accommodation  for  an  increased  number  of 
students.  The  height  of  the  building,  which  i& 
170  ft.  long,  has  been  increased  to  its  entire 
length  by  an  additional  elevation  of  18  ft.  Red 
brick,  with  yellow  brick  facings,  have  been  used 
in  the  oonsCruotion  of  the  enlarged  bnilding^ 
rendering  the  new  portion  uniform  with  the  rest 
of  the  structure.  The  windows  are  circular- 
beaded,  with  a pediment-headed  window  in  the 
main  centre,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  west 
wing  a square  tower  has  been  carried  up  from 
the  first  floor  to  a height  of  nearly  20  ft.  above 
the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  interior  of 
the  additional  story  is  intended  to  be  set  apart 
exclusively  for  dormitories,  of  whiob  there  will 
be  thirty  in  number,  for  the  increased  studenta 
about  to  enter  the  establishment.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  increased  elevation  of  the 
bnildiug  a considerable  portion  of  the  interior 
has  also  been  re-arranged. 

The  architects  for  the  new  works  are  Messrs. 
Beck  & Lee,  of  Finsbury-oiroas ; Messrs.  Brown 
& Robinson,  of  Finsbury,  being  the  contraotors. 


CONDITION  OP  LEICESTER. 

THOSPSAIE  SE^YAGE  PROCESS, 

Sir, — I am  desirona  of  confirming  the  very 
practical  remark  with  which  you  conclude  your 
description  of  this  process  at  Leicester  in  your 
number  of  the  7th  inst.  You  observe  that  “ as 
this  highly-organic  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  the  base  of  the  tanks  for  weeks 
and  months,  secondary  decomposition  sets  in. 
The  generating  gases  rising  to  the  surface 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  the  superior 
gravity  of  the  precipitant,”  and  “ the  super- 
natent  water  becomes  charged  with  foul  matter 
that  passes  off  with  the  effluent  water  contami- 
nating it  with  anterior  sewage.” 

I have  for  the  last  four  years  been  advocating, 
— as  you  may  know,  having  given  place  to  some 
of  my  remarks  on  the  subject, — the  separation  of 
the  solid  parts  of  sewage  from  the  fluid  before 
they  were  decomposed  and  disintegrated;  per- 
fectly convinced  that  no  effluent  water  could  be- 
bronght  to  a sufficient  degree  of  purity  after 
they  had  been  allowed  to  dissolve  and  decom- 
pose in  it. 

The  Improvement  Commissioners  of  Surbiton, 
in  Surrey,  have  allowed  me  to  experiment  on  a 
sewer  in  that  town,  and  selected  one  under  a 
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street,  the  gradient  of  which  was  so  steep  that 
there  could  exist  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that 
the  whole  contents  of  the  sewers  would  pass 
fresh  into  the  portable  strainer  which  I should 
place  in  the  drain  to  intercept  it. 

On  analysing  the  sewage  I became  convinced 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  after  a long 
search  I discovered  a very  large  permanent 
deposit  iu  an  injudioions  bend  of  the  sewer. 

By  an  alteration  I got  rid  of  this  deposit,  and 
I now  find  that  whereas  the  sewage  before  the 
alteration  contained  290  millionths  of  free  am- 
monia and  130  millionths  of  organic  nitrogen,  so 
soon  as  the  change  in  its  form  was  effected,  the 
sewage  only  centained  29  millionths  of  free 
ammonia  and  2-79  millionths  (say  3 millionths) 
of  organic  nitrogen. 

Now,  my  apparatus  reduced  the  130  millionths 
to  30  millionths,  but  that  is  not  sufficient;  the 
fresh  sewage  does  not  contain  nearly  as  much. 

I reduce  the  3 millionths  to  2 millionths,  and 
the  effluent  water  is  then  in  that  respect  much 
superior  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  conservators 
of  the  Thames, 

It  is  proved  to  be  quite  practical,  and  it  would 
be  a great  economy  to  the  sewage  companies  to 
extract  the  solids  fresh  from  the  sewers.  They 
will  then  find  they  have  sofficient  space  for,  and 
little  trouble  in,  treating  the  effluent  water. 

Chaeles  E.  Austin. 


“ SELLING  OFF  THE  ARCHIVES.” 

BiE, — As  you  have  especially  called  on  me  to 
explain  what  passed  in  the  late  Synod  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory,  relative  to  the  library  left  to 
the  clergy  of  that  diocese  by  two  of  its  prelates 
(Otway  and  Morris),  I beg  leave  in  the  first 
place  to  remonstrate  against  the  use  of  the  word 
“archives.”  An  uninformed  reader,  and  most 
of  your  readers  can  have  no  information  as  to 
the  special  facta  of  this  case,  would  at  once 
concinde  that  Mr.  Staples  proposed  selling  the 
archives  of  the  See.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  from  which 
you  took  Mr.  Staples’s  observations,  shows  that 
a salaried  registrar  was  appointed  by  the  Synod 
to  take  charge  of  the  archives  of  Ossory.  The 
library  in  question  consists  entirely  of  printed 
hooks,  and  it  has  been  my  anxious  wish,  since 
the  time  I entered  this  diocese,  now  thirty 
years  ago,  that  theBo  precious  deposits  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  made  available';  and 
I have  taken  part  in  more  than  one  effort, 
having  this  object  in  view.  All  these  efforts 
have  unfortunately  been  abortive.  From  the 
want  of  a sufficient  endowment,  and,  I am  con- 
strained to  add,  the  lukewarmness  and  apathy 
of  those  whom  the  law  gave  authority  in  the 
matter,  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  deficient  arrangement  which  existed  amongst 
'the  books,  when  first  I knew  the  library,  has 


ceased  to  exist,  and  tie  oolleotion^  (abont 
6 000  volumes),  is  now  in  total  confusion,  and 
the  work  of  damp  and  neglect  fast  progressing, 
to  end,  at  no  distant  date,  in  certain  reduction 
to  pulp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works  com- 
prised in  the  collection. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
supervening  on  this  state  of  things,  has  made 
the  case  still  more  desperate  for  the  unfortunate 
library  of  St.  Canice.  When  the  diocese  has  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  supply  its  spiritual  wants, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  money  can  be 
spared  to  bind,  arrange,  and  care  for  a collection, 
which,  however  valuable  as  books  of  reference, 
yet  are  not  an  actual  necessity  for  the  work  of 
the  church  amongst  us.  And  Mr.  Staples,  who 
is  a representative  of  Bishop  Morris,  one  of  the 
donors,  was  only  doing  bis  duty  when  he  called 
attention  to  the  disgraceful  present  state  of  the 
library.  I,  for  one,  cannot  blame  him  for  sug- 
gesting that  they  should  be  sold,  in  preference 
to  allowing  them  to  perish  from  neglect.  Nor 
can  his  proposal  be  wondered  at  when  in  London 
itself  no  voice  was  raised  to  stay  the  dispersion 
of  Archbishop  Tenison’s  library, — a far  more 
valuable  public  trust. 

Allow  me  also  to  remark  that  you  have  omitted 
to  state  that  theSynod  did  not  adopt  Mr.  Staples’s 
suggestion,  but  appointed  a committee,  whose 
duty  it  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  to  consider  the  whole  question,  and,  if 
possible,  save  the  library  from  destruction,  and 
make  it  available  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  for 
the  future.  To  do  this  funds  are  absolutely 
needed,— in  fact,  with  adequate  means,  their 
work  would  be  easy ; and,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mitteo,  I beg  to  say  that  any  help  afforded  by 
the  still  endowed  ohnrobmen  of  England  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  your  obedient  servant, 
James  Gbaves, 

Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice. 

P.S.— As  the  library  of  Sb.  Canice  is  a religions 
institution,  the  Royal  Historical  and  Arob^o- 
logical  Association  of  Ireland  is  precluded  by  its 
rules  from  interfering  in  the  matter  at  all. 


PREMATURE  OCCUPATION  OP 
NEW  HOUSES. 

SiE, — A paragraph  from  the  Builder  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  deprecating  the 
haste  with  which  newly-bnilt  houses  are  inha- 
bited, and  alluding  to  the  injury  to  health 
resulting  from  this  practice.  Your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  at  Milan  a law 
exists,  which  enacts,  that  no  house  built  of  new 
materials  shall  be  inhabited  until  a full  year 
after  its  complete  construction;  and  when  old 
materials,  arising  from  the  demolition  of  other 
houses,  have  been  used  in  building,  a year  and  a 
half  must  elapse  before  the  new  buildings  are 
inhabited.  See  “ Regolamento  relativo  all’  uso 


delle  case  di  nuova  costruzione,  ec.,  1 Marzo,  1837,” 
quoted  in  “Milano  e il  suo  Territorio,”  vol.  i. 
p.  249.  Milano.  1844.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
similar  law  were  in  force  in  this  country. 

Maet  P.  Mebrifieli). 


MORRELL’S  DRT-ASH  CLOSET  SYSTEM. 

The  treatment  and  disposal  of  towns’  refuse 
is  a question  of  such  importance  that  we  wil- 
lingly place  before  our  readers  any  plan  which 
promises  to  aid,  even  in  part,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  : hence  we  give  illustrations 
of  a self-acting  ash-screening  closet,  invented 
by  Mr.  Conyers  Morrell,  of  Ducie-boildings, 
Manchester,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  Sanitary  Appliances,  in  connexion  with 
the  Social  Science  Congress  recently  held  in 
Leeds.  The  inventor  claims  for  his  invention 
its  adaptability  for  general  use  in  large  towns. 

It  certainly  does  appear  to  possess  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  dry-earth  or  any  other  dry 
system  yet  presented  to  our  notice,  inasmuch  as 
it  makes  use  in  a practical  way  of  the  material 
which  is  already  on  the  premises  to  render 
inoffensive  the  exorementitious  refuse  of  the 
dwelliog.  In  lien  of  the  old  ash-midden,  the 
closet  has  at  its  rear  an  inclining  screener,  upon 
which  the  fire-refuse  falls  when  thrown  through 
a hole  in  the  wall.  On  use  of  the  closet  the  seat, 
by  depressing,  communicates  a motion  to  this 
screener,  which  separates  the  ash-dust  from  the 
cinders,  places  the  ash-dust  in  a measurer,  and, 
in  rising,  from  the  seat,  scatters  the  same  over 
the  son,  simultaneously  throwing  the  cinders 
into  a box  or  on  to  the  floor,  ready  for  collecting 
for  re-nso  as  fuel.  The  mixture  of  the  excre- 
ment and  ash-dust  forms  an  excellent  manure, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  systematically  col- 
lected and  stored  in  its  crude  yet  inoffensive 
state  at  suitable  points  in  the  various  outlets  of 
the  town,  for  sale  to  the  farmer,  as  he  returns 
from  market. 

That  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  the  ash- 
screening  closet  will  form  an  excellent  subati- 
tnte  for  the  old  ash-midden  or  cesspool,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  it  would  meet  all 
requirements  for  the  satisfactory  disposal  of 
domestic  refuse  on  a large  scale  is  another 
matter.  We  learn  that  it  has  already  given 
great  satisfaction  where  in  use,  and  that  it  is 
abont  being  applied  on  a large  scale.  The 
inventor  claims,  that  besides  procuring  s valuable 
manure  for  the  soil,  a saving  of  fuel  to  the  occn- 
pant  of  the  house  is  effected,  and  to  the  town  a 
large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  removing  the 
refuse. 

Mr.  Morrell  also  exhibited  a sample  of  the 
ash-manure,  the  actual  product  of  the  closet ; 
plans  of  labourers’  dwellings ; and  a sketch 
showing  the  procees  by  which  he  proposes  to 
cleanse  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  dwelling  before 
it  leaves  the  premises. 


Dry-Ash  Closet  System. 


a.  Opening  to  receive  nnecreened  asbes  thrown  through  a i 

hole  in  the  wall,  either  at  the  side,  front,  or  back.  I 

f.  Sieve,  and  p,  hopper,  both  agitated  by  the  action  of  | 

seat,  b.  f 

h.  Lever  used  to  raise  the  hopper  by  depression  of  seat.  I 


1.  Ash-dnst  measurer. 
k.  Afh-dust  distributor. 

e.  Deodorised  excrement  pan,  removable  at  either  side  or 
front. 

d.  Cinders,  removable  from  either  side  or  back. 
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BELIEF  FOE  LONDON. 

Sib, — To  redeem  from  the  hands  of  cal- 
iouB,  careless,  grinding,  ansoropalons  landlords 
or  agents  as  many  as  possible  of  the  worst 
slams  of  London,  in  the  shape  of  close,  dark, 
damp,  dilapidated  tenements,  which  go  to 
make  up  many  of  the  courts  and  squares  in  its 
crowded  parts,  and  to  reconstruct  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  decency,  health,  and  com- 
fort of  the  tenants,  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
rental,  would  probably  effect  the  greatest  possible 
sanitary  and  social  benefit  among  the  poor  popu- 
lation that  could  be  devised,  It  would  also  be 
attended  with  this  great  advantage,  viz.,  that 
though  involving  an  immediate  large  outlay,  a 
return  would,  nevertheless,  arise  therefrom, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  scheme, 
would  fructify  for  farther  benefit. 

I think  Lord  Shaftesbury  did,  on  the  part  of 
some  lady,  employ  a sum  of  money  in  this  way, 
for  a single  court,  with  wonderful  suocess  ; and 
he,  and  many  besides,  have  most  emphatically 
declared  that  the  condition  in  which  the  lower 
class  of  poor  are,  of  necessity,  found  as  to 
lodging  and  living,  is  the  crying  evil  of  this 
great  city,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  mnch  or  most 
of  the  vice  and  misery  that  prevail;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  remedy  them  while  this  evil  is 
neglected. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Peabody’s  gift  has  effected 
great  things;  but  the  remark  is  made  on  every 
hand  that  it  does  not  go  low  enough,  or  clear 
away  the  existing  abominations  that  are  a plague 
as  well  as  a dhgraoe  to  our  civilisation,  and 
especially  leave  a lasting  stain  and  reproach 
upon  our  splendid  metropolitan  improvements. 

One  snob  spot  as  I have  referred  to,  reclaimed 
and  regenerated,  sanitarily  and  socially,  creates 
a healthier  feeling  around,  and  often  compels 
improvements,  on  the  score  of  self-interest,  even 
from  owners  of  property  adjacent.  In  illnstra- 
tion  of  this,  in  a small  way,  I send  herewith  a 
report  of  a little  effort  made  in  the  Borough  in 
the  way  of  remodelling  a large  (and  formerly 
most  wretched)  lodging-honse.  The  motto  there 
jvas  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  the 
aenefifc  is  very  great.  Jas.  Lan'CE. 


SPECULATIVE  BUILDERS:  UPPER 
NORWOOD. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  an  article  which  appeared 
n the  Builder  last  week,  may  I state  a case  in 
llustration  ? It  is,  unhappily,  my  own. 

Three  months  ago,  I took,  on  lease,  a house  at 
Jpper  Norwood  : tempted  by  its  nearness  to  the 
>ystal  Palace,  the  pure  air,  the  comfort  of  the 
ligh-level  railway,  and  other  advantages.  But, 
inlbrtunately,  my  landlord  is  “ a speculative 
milder”  (an  order  of  which  until  lately  I knew 
lothing).  Before  I entered  on  possession,  he 
indertook  to  make  certain  improvements  and 
idditions  to  the  house  (in  consideration  of  which 
of  my  own  accord  arranged  to  pay  him  a 
arger  rent  than  he  asked),  and  to  guarantee 
hat  all  should  be  as  perfect  as  he  conld  make 
t, — more  especially  as  to  water,  gas,  and 
Irainage. 

He  gave  these'  engagements,  not  only  by 
word  of  month,”  but  in  writing ; and  his 
written  agreement  I hold. 

But,  inasmuch  as  he  has  mortgaged  the  house 
p to  its  full  value  (according  to  his  statement  to 
le),  what  legal  remedy  I have  I shall  in  due 
onrse  learn. 

When  I had  taken  possession  and  removed  my 
irniture ; waited  patiently  for  my  landlord  to 
eep  his  word  ; and  at  length  called  on  him  to 

0 fio; — well,  I will  not  ask  yon  to  print  the 
pinion  I was  compelled  to  hold.  Suffice  it,  that 
pne  of  the  things  he  agreed  to  do  have  been 
line, — that  is  to  say,  done  by  him. 

1 make  no  note  of  imperfect  bell-hanging, 
irinking  windows  and  doors,  gates  without 
I'Oppers,  fireplaces  open  behind  (out  of  sight), 
ad  a dozen  like  miseries  ; these  are  incidents  for 
ihich  I might  have  been  prepared,  and  on  such 
Dmmon  ground  I expect  none  of  your  sympathy. 

When  the  water  was  to  be  laid  on,  the  cisterns 
aked;  that  the  superintendent  of  the  water 
pmpany  made  right — perforce.  When  the  gas  ' 
48  laid  on,  a respectable  fitter  (employed  by 
e)  discovered  no  fewer  than  eleven  escapes 
■ider  the  floors  or  in  the  walls,  any  one  of 
hioh,  if  undetected,  might  have  set  the  house 
)i  fire.  The  gas-pipes  were  ” bits  ” of  several 
508,  put  together  ” anyhow.”  Worst  of  all,  the 
iifwtive  drainage  soon  became  apparent : the 
ain-pipes,  which  conducted  to  the  main  sewer, 


were  covered  over  with  earth, — such,  that  is  to 
say,  as  were  not  out  of  sight  under  the  basement 
floors.  Some  of  these  pipes  were  broken,  others 
were  “clapped  in”  (one  into  another),  without 
joining  of  any  kind  : the  natural  consequence 
was  that  under  the  floors  a mass  of  filth  had 
accumulated,  the  danger  from  which  may  be 
readily  imagined.  Of  course  I have,  at  con- 
siderable cost,  made  that  “all  right.”  I was 
lucky  in  making  the  discovery  within  a month 
of  my  occupation  : bat  my  next-door  neighbour 
(whose  house  is  the  work  of  the  same  specula- 
tive builder)  was  nob  so  fortunate.  She  had 
been  its  inhabitant  about  a year ; in  that  case 
mud  and  filth,  a foot  deep,  had  to  be  removed. 
The  workmen  are  now  finishing  a work  that 
must  be  very  costly  to  the  lady,  who  had  bought 
the  house,  and  has  no  remedy, 

Now,  sir,  it  would  be  idle  to  convey  my 
grievances  to  you  if  you  could  do  nothing;  but 
you  can  do  much,  not  only  by  impressing  the 
warning  of  the  old  couplet : — 

” lyearn  to  be  wise  by  others’  harm. 

And  you  shall  do  full  well ; ” 

but  by  telling  me,  and  many  others  who  are 
circumstanced  as  I am,  if  there  be  no  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  any  publio  officer.  First, 
is  the  Board  of  Health  powerless  ? Next,  is  the 
district  surveyor  able  to  do  nothing  ? And  next, 
is  the  wealthy  body,  the  trustees  of  the  DuU 
wich  College  (the  ground  landlords),  without 
any  voice  in  a matter  in  which  that  charity  is 
so  nearly  concerned  ? And  have  they  no  sur- 
veyors able  and  willing  to  see  that  wrong  is 
made  right,  as  the  guardians  of  a very  large  pro- 
perty, let,  or  to  bo  let,  on  buildiug  leases,  in 
this  convenient  and  very  valuable  locality  ? 

. It  is  very  likely  that  the  cholera  will  pay  us  a 
visit.  It  may  be  assured  of  a rich  harvest, 
and  a sure  halting-place  at  Upper  Norwood,  if 
matters  remain  as  they  are  ; at  least  there  exists 
a strong  and  general  belief  in  this  neighbonr- 
hood,  that  the  sewerage,  in  so  far  as  houses  are 
concerned,  is  execrable;  not  only  calculated  but 
certain  to  foster  and  propagate  disease. 

If  there  be  no  one  responsible,  no  one  with 
the  power,  no  one  with  the  will,  to  arrest  this 
pnblio  nuisance  and  peril,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Legislature  interfere  to  furnish  a remedy. 

A Victim. 


“INVITATION  TO  TENDER,” 

Sir, — If  “A  very  Old  Subscriber”  will  refer 
to  the  Builder  of  the  27th  of  May,  1865,  he  will 
see  a case  tried  at  the  “ Shoreditch  County 
Court”  similar  to  his.  H.  P. 


DRAWINGS  AND  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Sir, — The  important  alteration  in  the  postal 
regulation  that  parcels  may  not  exceed  18  in.  in 
length,  will,  I am  sure,  be  much  annoyance  to  ns 
architects,  for  example.  A roll  of  drawings,  under 
2 ft.  long,  sent  by  me  on  the  6bh  ult.  into  the 
country  by  train,  over  100  miles  from  London, 
took  just  one  week  on  the  road,  besides  involving 
correspondence  and  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
delay.  The  carriage  paid  was  9d.,  and  2d. 
booking;  total,  lid.:  whereas,  if  sent  by  the 
late  postal  regulations,  the  expense  would  have 
been  but  4d.,  and  the  delivery  of  them  almost 
certain  the  following  morning.  T.  E.  W. 


A TWELVE  HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sib, — There  is  a class  of  men  I think  ought  to 
be  ooDsidered  before  any  other  class,  as  far  as 
regards  time.  I speak  of  the  men  employed  in 
retail  timber  yards;  they  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
employed  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past seven  or  eight  at  night,  and,  I believe,  you 
will  not  find  in  London  a class  of  men  that  work 
harder  than  they  do,  and  in  the  winter  time  they 
have  to  be  out  in  all  weathers.  I think  if  they 
would  all  petition  their  employers  for  a reduction 
in  the  hours,  and  make  it  a general  time  from 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o’clock  in  the 
eveniog,  that  they  would  grant  their  request. 

Fair  Play. 


THE  DRY  ROT. 

Sib,— HaviDg  been  a reader  of  the  Builder  almost  ever 
since  its  issue,  it  may  not  be  unbecoming  of  me  to  ask  what 
is  the  best  remedy  to  cure  the  dry-rot  in  wood  (and  if  any). 
I have  often  read  in  your  valuabJe  work,  of  different  pro- 
cesses, of  which  I have  tried  two  or  three,  but  without 
avail.  The  building  to  which  I shall  refer  is  a good  house, 
on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (or  trustees),  near 
to  Castle  Howard.  It  having  been  built  about  twenty 


' years  only,  last  autumn  it  was  found  to  be  so  bad  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  out  the  doors  over  the  cellars,  the 
joists  being  oak,  and  these  being  as  bad  as  it  was  possible 
to  be.  In  Bubstituting  new  joists,  we  took  great  care  in 
selecting  the  beat  Baltic  timber,  also  washing  it  and  the 
walls  well  with  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  of 
which  I found  note  in  the  Builder  of  August  6ib,  10i3 
(Margery’s  patent),  and  now,  to  our  great  surprise,  we 
lind  the  fungi  growing  as  strong  as  before.  The  joists 
are  left  open,  not  lathed  and  plastered,  and  well  ventilated, 
the  cellar-windows  being  opened  daily.  As  there  have 
been  several  dry-rot  remedies  recommended  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  Builder,  may  I take  the  liberty 
to  ask  which  of  them  has  been  most  elBcacious  ? I saw 
the  question  asked  in  your  number  for  September  16th, 
by  “ Churchwarden.”  C.  W. 


ELECTRIFY  THE  FISH. 

Sib, — When  fishermen  have  a full  net,  so  great  is  the 
resistance  of  the  captured  fish  that  the  meshes  {often 
break,  and  they  escape.  Anglers  know  how  troublesome 
large  fish  are  to  land  ; they  (the  fish)  do  not  spare  the'rod. 
but  bolt  ofi"  with  it,  or  hook  it  with  a joint.  Swimmers  tell 
08  It  is  easy  to  raise  a half-drowned  man  to  the  surface : 
I have  seen  a man  bring  up  a large  lump  of  rock  to  near  the 
surface  to  show  it,  then  let  it  sink  again.  "What  I am  driving 
at  is  this,  — an  electric  battery  on  board  fishing-ships,  a 
copper  wire  to  extend  to  the  net,  to  give  the  quiefue  to  the 
finnies.  Flat  flsh^are  torpid  dormants ; they  will  school  on 
the  bottom.  To  wake  them  up  I would  traU  the  electric 
chain  across  their  backs  j the  nnderliers  also  would 
receive  full  favours. 

“ One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

Shakepeare, 

One  touch  of  chain  would  start  the  flats  to  the  swim. ' 

My, el/, 
E.  T. 


MEN  OUT  OF  WORK. 

SiF, — I see  in  last  week’s  Builder  a statement; 
of  Mr.  Potter’s,  that  700,000  able-bodied  men 
are  out  of  work.  I should  like  to  ask,  where 
are  they,  and  what  are  they  ? If  building 
operatives,  that  class  is  particularly  scarce  in 
the  Midland  Counties;  if  agricultural  labourers, 
we  have  also  room  fer  some.  If  they  have 
daughters  fit  for  domestic  service,  an  importation 
is  much  wanted  in  the  same  district.  Bub  if 
these  men  are  of  the  description  too  often  to  be 
found  since  the  rise  of  trade-unions,  namely,  a 
worthless  set  of  fellows,  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  trade  they  profess,  with  no  desire  to  learn  it, 
we  do  not  want  them.  An  old  Builder. 


JOINTING  IRON  PIPES. 

Sir, — About  two  years  agol  built  a conservatory 
for  a gentleman,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  were 
put  together  with  iron  borings,  sal-ammoniao, 
hemp  packing,  and  red-lead  cement,  and  now 
nearly  all  of  the  joints  are  burst,  and  all  of 
them  burst  daring  the  time  no  fire  has  been 
kept  np.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  ? The 
gentleman  has  an  idea  it  is  the  sal  ammoniao 
that  has  done  it ; the  man  that  pnt  the  pipes  in 
declares  it  is  not. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your 
idea  of  the  iron  borings  and  sal  ammoniao  for 
such  purposes.  Wm.  Barnard,  Juq. 

*#*  An  overdose  of  sal  ammoniac  in  the  packm<v 
would  be  very  likely  to  produce  the  result  com^ 
plained  of. 


THE  OPENING  OP  DOVER  COLLEGE. 

The  Dover  College  has  been  formally  in- 
augurated,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Earl  Granville, 
K.G.  ,The  Dover  College,  which  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Dover  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  principal  townsmen,  is  an  insbitn- 
tion  of  great  importance  in  a town  like  Dover. 
The  college  is  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Priory  of  St.  Martin,  for  which  Dover  was 
renowned  in  olden  times.  To  the  antiquary 
and  archaeologist  the  remains  of  the  Priory  on 
which  the  college  is  established  have  many 
attractions.  When  the  question  of  establishing 
a middle-class  college  in  Dover  had  been  con- 
sidered feasible,  and  when  the  promoters  of  the 
undertaking  were  looking  for  a desirable  site 
for  their  instibntion,  attention  was  called  to  the 
refectory  of  the  ancient  Priory  by  Mr.  Parker 
Ayres,  who  assisted  Dr.  Plumtre  in  making 
investigations  on  the  site.  Mr.  Ayres  wrote  a 
letter,  in  May  of  last  year,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  college,  in  which  he  said, — 

“ I think  no  better  site  conld  possiblr  be  had  than  that 
portion  of  the  Friory  house  and  baildinga  now  ooenpied 
bj  Mr.  Cbignell.  It  is  a fine  open  space,  having  a front- 
age on  the  east  side,  abutting  on  EtUngham-street,  of 
340  ft.,  and  on  the  main  road  to  Folkestone  of  108  ft. 
There  are  open  roads  of  40  ft.  wide,  both  on  the  east  and 
sooth  sides  of  the  property.  On  the  north  side  stands  the 
building  known  as  the  ‘Refectory,’  which  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  England,  and 
dates  from  a.d.  1136,  It  is  107  ft.  long  and  34  ft.  wide. 
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(It  mielit  easily  be  ooDverted  into  separate  schools  at  a 
small  outlay.)  And  when  restored,  would  afford  a great 
local  attraction.  On  the  west  aide  stands  the  old  entrance- 
gate.  This  building  might  likewise  be  restored,  and  made 
I comfortable  residence.  There  is  a substantial  and 
well-arranged  residence  for  a bead-maater.withaecotnnio. 
Sn  for%Ter  30  boarders.  The  whole  of  the  pounds 
which  contain  an  area  of  about  IJ  acre,  ate  ... 
great  taste,  and  contain  some  fane  trees,  j 

gether  be  made  one  of  the  piett.est 

interest  m the  property,  and  apon  what  terms. 


Tbia  Buggestion  waB  ultimately  adopted,  and 
*0  refectory  baa  been  reatored  by  Mm  Perry, 
he  architect,  who  baa  taken  pama  to  efieot  the 
peatoration  nithont  impairing  the  Norman 
style  of  the  venerable  buUdinga. 


fflisallauca. 


Condition  of  lielceater.— The  Leicester 
Journal  aaye,— “ The  high  death-rate  of  Leicester 
has  been  the  sahject  of  alarm  and  observation 
for  weeks  past.  Several  aanaes  for  this  increase 
of  mortality  have  been  mentioned,  one  being  the 
defective  system  by  which  Leicester  is  drained. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
the  town  was  assnred  by  authority  that  the 
sewage  was  quite  equal  to  the  demands  npon  it, 
except  in  occasional  instances,  when  flushing  of 
the  drains  was  promptly  applied.  Bat  we  now 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Buildsr,  in  an 
article  on  the  condition  of  Leicester,  that  ‘ com- 
pletely choked  sewers  may  be  counted  by  the 
dozen.’  The  article  generally,  which  we  publish 
elsewhere,  draws  such  a picture  of  our  unsavoury 
condition  as  a town  as  to  heigh  ten  the  alarm  which 
was  not  unreasonably  felt  at  the  unenviable 
position  the  town  had  attained  in  the  Begistrar- 
General’s  returns.  We  have  always  urged  the 
necessity  of  dealiog  in  a comprehensive  way 
with  our  system  of  sewerage,  and  have  felt  that 
the  time  must  rapidly  come  when  the  local 
Board  of  Health  could  no  longer  decline  to  deal 
with  it.  For  this  reason  we  have  also  urged 
economy  in  matters  that  in  themselves  did  not 
press  for  settlement,  and  were  not  important  as 
not  affecting  the  highest  interest  of  all,  the 
public  health.  The  question  has  now  been 
raised,  and  must  bo  practically  dealt  with.  ^ If 
Local  Boards,  through  ignorance,  local  jealousies, 
political  party  prejudices,  or  any  other  cause, 
do  not  or  will  not  take  the  matter  resolutely 
in  hand,  we  trnst  the  Government  will  at  once 
deal  with  it  as  an  imperial  question.  The  evil 
has  grown  to  snch  a magnitude  that  it  cannot 
longer  be  tampered  with, — it  must  be  met,  and 
if  possible  eradicated.” 

Cemetery  Consecration  In  Yorkshire. — 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  consecrated  the 
new  cemetery  for  St.  John’s  Parish,  ilasbro . i 
The  new  cemetery  is  situated  near  the  village  | 
of  HimberworLh.  The  ground  is  inclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  and  the  buildings  were  designed  by 
ilr.  Blackmore,  of  Rotherham,  architect.  There 
are  two  chapels,  one  for  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  one  for  the  Dissenters, 
each  of  stone,  in  the  Early  English  style.  Messrs. 
Bacon  «k  Rawson,  of  Rotherham,  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  work.  A house  for  the  sexton  has 
been  erected  near  the  entrance-gates,  and  a 
broad  carriage-drive  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  cemetery.  The  total  area  of  the  ground  is 
19,370  square  yards,  of  which  8,800  yards  have 
been  consecrated  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  6,500  yards  are  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  dissenters,  3,000  yards  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  2,070  yards  are  unappropriated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  consecrated  por- 
tion of  the  ground  will  contain  1,652  graves ; 
the  Dissenters’  portion,  1,0G3  ; the  Roman  Catho- 
lics’, 583 ; and  the  unappropriated,  404.  The 
total  cost  of  the  cemetery  has  been  about  1,8001. 
After  the  consecration  the  archbishop  proceeded 
to  Kimberworth  parish  church,  where  he  conse- 
crated about  1 acre  of  ground  which  has  been 
added  to  the  bnrial-ground  of  the  church.  At 
the  Rotherham  Cemetery,  2a.  2r.  34p.of  ground, 
lately  added  to  the  cemetery,  were  also  con- 
secrated. 


A Clock  Tower  for  Gatebouse.  The 

new  clock  tower,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  some  time  back  at  Gatehouse-of- 
Fleet,  in  the  sooth  of  Scotland,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated with  an  appropriate  demonstration.  The 
site  is  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Murray  Arms  Hotel,  where  a view  of  the  clock  is 
obtained  from  all  directions.  The  tower  is  9 ft. 
square,  and  rises  to  a height  of  55  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  design  and  plans  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Pilkington,  of  Edinburgh  5 the  contractor  for 
the  work  was  the  late  Mr.  Cairns,  builder,  Gate- 
house)  and  the  cost  of  the  erection  was  267i. 
The  architect  had  to  confine  his  plans  to  the 
amount  of  money  raised,  and  a plain  edifice  has 
been  erected.  The  tower  is  square  in  form,  and 
is  divided  into  three  stages,— the  lower  portion 
being  battered  to  the  height  of  17^  fc.,  the 
middle  story  pierced  on  four  sides  with  long, 
narrow,  round-headed  windows,  and  the  masonry 
of  both  is  of  whinstone  with  granite  facings. 
The  npper  story  is  built  entirely  of  Craignair 
granite,  and  on  each  face  of  it  are  arched  re- 
cesses for  the  reception  of  the  clock.  Above  the 
clock  is  the  belfry,  which  is  open.  The  struc- 
ture is  surmounted  by  a corbelled  parapet,  built 
of  granite.  The  manufacturers  of  the  clock  are 
Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon,  Surrey. 
Several  modern  improvements  are  introduced 
into  the  mechanism 


liodgings  lu  Mint-street,  Borough. — The 

first  annual  Report  of  the  “Farm  House”  Im- 
proved Lodgings,  Mint-strett,  Borough,  year 
ending  June  25tb,  1870,  has  been  issued  in  a 
printed  form.  The  Report  bears  the  motto, 
“ The  best  way  of  aiding  the  poor  is  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.”  The  objects  are  to 
establish  a model  house  or  lodgings  for  the 
residence  of  the  hnoivn  deserving  poor,  at  a 
charge  for  rent  not  exceeding  the  scale  of  the 
common  lodging-houses,  which  shall  be  self’ 
supporting,  and  free  from  anything  like  the 
appearance  of  so-called  “charity.”  The  com- 
mittee say,  'A  happy  success  is  attending  our 
efforts.  . . . The  improved  lodgings  have 

gained  a surprising  influence  in  the  district.  No 
sooner  had  we  commenced  in  earnest  to  make 
the  place  attractive,  than  many  of  the  other 
lodging-house  keepers  determined  they  would 
not  be  left  behind  5 and  there  has  never  boon 
known  each  repairing  and  cleansing  in  the  Mint 
district  as  daring  the  past  twelve  months.  . . . 
Whilst  the  building  account  has  cost  us  8351.,  we 
have  received  only  6281.  towards  this  sum, 
leaving  2071.  still  to  be  cleared  off.” 


- The  General  Aspbalte  Company." — 

The  General  Aspbalte  Company  is  announced, 
with  a capital  of  60,0001.,  in  12,000  shares  of  5L, 
of  which  8,800  are  offered  to  the  public,  the 
balance  of  3,200  being  allotted  to  the  vendors, 
fully  paid  up,  in  payment  of  purchase-money. 
The  company  is  established  to  take  over  and  ex- 
tend the  well-known  basiness  of  Messrs.  Armani 
& Stodart,  of  35,  Poultry,  and  Millwall,  including 
a contract  entered  into  with  the  former  gen- 
tleman for  the  exclusive  supply  to  him  for 
thirty  years,  from  let  July  last,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  colonies,  of  any  quantity 
of  aspbalte,  whether  rock,  powder,  or  prepared 
mastio,  with  a minimon  of  600  tons  from  the 
mineral  rock  aspbalte  quarries  at  Garde  Bois 
and  Lovagny,  forming  part  of  the  asphaltic  basin 
of  Seyssel,  Upper  Savoy.  The  firm  has  been 
established  for  twenty-three  years,  and  has  ex- 
ecuted various  works,  including  the  road  and 
paths  at  Osborne,  at  Tattersall’s,  Aldershott 
Camp,  the  arsenal  and  barracks  at  Woolwich, 
the  barracks  at  Chatham,  Colneyhatcb  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Pentonville,  Chatham,  and  Broadmoor 


College  Improvements  at  Cambridge. — 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  colleges  of  Cambridge  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  stiU  the  movement  does 
not  appear  to  flag.  The  building  of  a new  mas- 
ter’s lodge  and  block  of  students’  rooms  at 
Pembroke  College  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
contract,  which  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  . 
Horsman,  Wolverhampton,  is  stated  to  be  over 
25  0001.  Both  buildings  are  of  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture.  The  new  building  in  Tramping-  • 
ton-street  will  provide  seventeen  additional  sets  : 
of  students’,  rooms,  besides  lecture-rooms  and  t 
fellows’  apartments.  The  building  is  fireproof,  ; 
and  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  Waterhouse.  At  i 
King’s  College  operations  have  been  commenced  .1 
for  erecting  twelve  additional  sets  of  rooms  next  ; 
Trumpington-streeb.  This  contract  viull  exceed  li 
7 0001.  Other  alterations  are  contemplated  at 
Trinity  Hall  and  Christ’s  College.  At  the  Fitz- 
wilHam  Museum,  the  workmen  of  Messrs^.  Cubibb  ■: 
& Co.  are  busily  engaged  in  completing  the  i 
enbraooe-hall  according  to  the  main  features  ot  1 
Mr.  Bassevi’s  original  design,  which  Mr.  Barry,  | 
architect,  estimates  will  cost  2,0001.  | 

Waterworks,  Berwick. — The  works  for  an  I 
additional  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  .j 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  have  been  opened.  The 
works  are  at  the  Tower  Foundry,  Tweedmoutb,. : 


Asylum,  Pentonville,  Chatham,  and  Broadmoor  ^orks  are  at  the  Tower  Foundry,  Iweedmouto, 
prisons,  &C.J  and  as  the  company  take  over  the  .^ytiere  the  water  springs  from  the  rock  on  the  t| 
business,  with  the  staff,  plant,  and  everything  of  an  old  quarry  at  the  rate  of  200,000,000 
complete,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  at  once  j gallons  per  day,  and  is  stored  in  a tank,  which  has 
rendering  the  capital  productive.  been  constructed,  80  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  and 


Monthly  Beport  on  the  Health  of  St. 
Marylebone. — The  report  for  August  and 
September,  1871,  by  Dr.  "Whitmore,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  parish,  has  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  Vestry.  The  annual 
death-rate  for  the  period  was  22'33  per  1,000  of 
the  population  of  the  parish,  being  nearly 
the  same  as  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Complaints  having  been  made  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  drains  at  the  London 
Crystal  Palace,  in  Oxford-street,  they  were  care- 
fully inspected  by  Mr.  Windle,  who  discovered 
no  less  than  thirteen  cesspools,  some  of  them 
4 ft.  square  and  several  feet  deep,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  containing  large  quantities  of  night- 
soil}  the  small  drain-pipes,  which  were  4 in.  in 
diameter,  were  choked  up,  and  the  soil  leaking 
through  their  joints  had  accumulated  in  large 
masses  beneath  the  flooring.  The  proper  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  building  has  since  then 
been  provided  for  by  the  abolition  of  the  cess- 
pools and  the  removal  of  the  old  pipes,  and  by 
laying  down  upwards  of  400  ft.  of  G-inch  and 
9-iDoh  pipes  properly  trapped,  which  carry  all 
the  drainage  of  the  building  into  the  sewer  in 
Great  Portiand-street 


Discovery  of  Minerals  in  Jersey. — The 

researches  that  have  been  going  on  here  for  the 
past  few  weeks  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  a 
rich  vein  of  lead  ore  bad  been  struck.  ^ Some 
copper  ore  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement,  and  the  belief  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  island  is  rich  in  mineral  ores,  that  only 
require  capital  and  skill  in  order  to  ensure  their 
being  brought  to  Ught, 


Aspbalte  Roadways. — The  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Streets  Committee  the  power  they  had  hitherto 
exercised  of  determining  the  kind  of  aspbalte 
which  should  be  laid  down  in  the  streets.  At 
the  instanOB  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Court  resolved  to 
exercise  tbia  power  themselves.  The  Holborn 
Board  of  Works  having  complained  of  the  dirty, 
slippery,  and  neglected  state  of  the  aspbalte 
pavement  in  High  Holborn,  the  Val  de  Travers 
Company  have,  through  their  agent,  promised  to 
see  that  it  is  properly  cleansed  in  future.  The 
smallness  of  the  asphalted  part  of  the  roadway 


gauona  pur  uujr,  Biu.’j  in  OI.V.1.UV-  

been  constructed,  80  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  and  | 
8 ft.  deep.  Thence  the  water  is  pumped  by  steam  j 
power  across  the  Tweed  to  the  high-service  •[ 
reservoir  outside  the  town,  whence  it  _ flows 
through  the  pipes  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitiiuts. : 
The  lift  from  the  engine-house  to  the  high-i 
service  reservoir  is  185  ft.,  giving  a pressure  ma  • 
the  lowest  points  of  the  rising  main  of  over. 
801b.  on  the  square  inch.  The  cost  of  the  new 
works  has  been  computed  at  7,5001.  This 
sum  has  to  be  added  to  what  had  previously : 
been  expended  (8,2001)  for  waterworks  done  m;' 
1854,  and  1,0001.,  the  sum  which  has  been;: 
deducted  from  time  to  time  from  the  ordinaryt: 
distriot  rate  to  pay  engineers.  j 

Opening  of  Tree  Public  Dlbrary,  Derby.;; 
The  Free  Public  Library  at  Derby  has  beenii 
formally  opened  by  the  mayor  and  corporatioii.i| 
The  premises  are  those  formerly  known  as  thej 
Old  Town  and  County  Library  and  Museum, i 
and  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Wardwick.:; 
The  number  of  books  in  the  lending-library, | 
alone  exceeds  8,000  volumes.  The  total  numbetl 
of  volumes  (including  the  reference  library)  is; 
over  13,000.  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  gave  booksi 
amounting  in  money  value  to  about  4001.  ji 
Mr.  Alderman  Barber  gave  501.  towards  thei 
purchase  of  books}  and  the  Mayor  of  Derby; 
201.  Mr.  T.  W.  Evans  has  also  given  5001.' 
towards  a building  fund. 

Acquirement  of  Band  for  Street  Im-: 
provements  In  Dlverpool. — Mr.  J.  J.  Aston, 
Q.O.,  and  a special  jury  have  determined  thr 
wmpensation  to  be  paid  by  the  corporation  fon 
property  extending  from  Davies-street  to  Cum.: 
berland-street,  off  Dale-street,  the  site  of  whicl 
is  required  for  improvement  purposes,  under  th. 
Liverpool  Improvement  Actofl867.  Tbegrounci 
required  was  72^  square  yards,  and  included  th 
sites  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  Tiger  Inn,  and  i 

-■  .^1  1 fn. T /I  . I.  A /.I  Q QTI 


smallness  of  the  asphalted  part  of  the  roadway  sites  ot  the  Uornmercim  notei,  mo,  e 

was  alleged  as  reason  for  its  uncleanliness,  dirt  druggist’s  shop.  The  jury  awarded  tbe  claiman, 
being,  it  was  said,  carried  on  to  it  from  the  compensation  to  the  amount  ot  bs.,  ueio,: 

granite  paving  which  it  adjoins.  j at  the  rate  of  191.  per  yard. 
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Tbo  Tfewcastle  Collegre  of  Physical 
Scleoce. — The  first  lecture  in  connexion  with 
this  College  was  given  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophicai  Society,  West- 
gate-street,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Herachel,  B.A., 
F.K.A.S.,  the  head  of  the  department  of  Physics 
in  the  new  instibation.  There  was  a crowded 
audience  on  the  occasion,  the  lecture  being  open 
to  the  general  pnblio.  Next  night,  Professor  W. 
Steadman  Aldis,  M.A.,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  delivered  his 
inangural  address  in  the  theatre  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening,  Professor  David  Page,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  four  professors  recently  appointed  to  the 
College,  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on 

Geology  ” to  a largo  and  appreciative  andience. 
Profeasor  Marecoo  on  the  following  evening 
delivered  his  address,  and  was  also  honoured 
with  a large  audience  and  much  applause. 

The  Oxyhydrlc  Iilght,— The  officials  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  according  to  the 
Mechanic’ s Magazine,  " have  laid  pipes,  placed 
gasometers  in  position,  and  will  illaminate  their 
crystal  fountains  and  rare  works  of  art  with  the 
Oxyhydrio  light;  and  in  order  that  the  public 
may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  vast 
superiority  over  gas,  the  lights  will  alternate, 
And  then  the  dnll  yellow  haze  of  the  flickering 
gas-lamp  will  become  doubly  so  in  the  steady 
bright  light  emanating  from  the  other,  which  is 
so  intense  that  it  causes  the  flame  of  gas  to  cast 
a shadow  itself  on  the  wall  .it  is  intended  to 
illuminate.  This  new  light  can  be  obtained  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  gas ; and  it  is  not  only 
brilliant  and  olear,  but  healthy.*’  Gas  nowadays 
is  a very  inferior  article  to  what  it  onoe  was,  and 
anything  will  be  acceptable  as  a substitute  that 
is  only  equal  to  what  gas  can  be,  much  less  so 
promifliog  a substitute  as  this  is  said  to  be. 

Exhibition  of  ^Xfater>Colour  Drawings. 
To  aid  the  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Ventnor,  a number  of  collectors  have  lent  water- 
colour  drawings,  which  are  now  open  as  an  Exhi- 
bition  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  Pall-mall.  It  is  a remarkably  fine 
collection,  2-iO  in  number,  and  includes  excellent 
works  by  G.  Bach,  Barrett,  Bennett,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Burton,  Callow,  G.  Cattermole,  D.  Cox,  D. 
Cox,  jun.,  Davidson,  De  Wint,  Danoan,  J.  Fahey, 
Copley  Fielding,  Birket  Foster,  A.  Fripp,  G. 
Fripp,  J.  Gilbert,  Goodall,  Carl  Haag,  HIne, 
Holland,  W.  Hunt,  Jackson,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
R.A.,  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.,  W.  Mulready,  R,A., 
Palmer,  Front,  David  Roberts,  Roaetti,  Colling- 
wood,  Smith,  F.  Tayler,  F.  W.  Topham,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.,  J.  Varley,  J.  D.  Watson,  and  others. 
We  cordia'.ly  recommend  a visit. 

Constaot  Water-Supply.— The  directors  of 
the  East  London  Waterworks  Company  have 
given  notice  that  it  is  their  desire,  and  so  far  as 
in  them  lies  their  intention,  to  substitute, 
service  by  service,  for  the  company’s  present 
intermittent  supply,  the  system  of  constant 
supply  in  all  houses  supplied  by  the  company, 
iand  they  say  that  if  after  this  notice  constant 
I supply  be  not,  service  by  service,  introduced 
into  the  houses  of  all  the  water  consumers,  the 
I failure  will  lie  at  their  door,  and  will  be  because 
■ the  .water-fittings,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
I consumers  to  provide  in  their  houses,  are  not 
, in  proper  condition  to  receive  such  supply.  Let 
: the  consumers  look  to  it. 

Employment. — Under  this  title  a report  of 
I the  Sab-Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
I Organisation  Society,  Buckingham  - street, 
lAdelphi,  heis  bean  printed  and  issued.  This  is 
the  society  to  which  Mr.  Hollond,  who  recently 
I arranged  for  the  transference  of  labour  from 
I London  to  Lancashire,  belongs.  The  tractate 
1 treats  of  “ the  conditions  under  which  the  society 
lean  co-operate  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  in 
jcfftfotually  utilising  the  labonr  of  able-bodied 
Idestitnte  persons.”  It  also  contains  remarks  by 
^Dr.  Hawksley,  the  chairman  of  the  snb-com. 
imitteo,  who  signs  the  report. 


I' 

Substitute  for  White  Dead.— The  mineral 
icompoiinds  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hennis,  of 
'Liverpool,  to  be  used  as  a paint  and  for  other 
purposes,  are  manufactured  from  finely  disinte- 
I grated  native  silicate  of  alumina  (which  forms 
an  excellent  substitute  for  white  lead)  as  a base, 
[together  with  vegetable  and  other  stainers,  mixed 
iwith  dryers  and  raw  linseed  oil.  When  used  as 
a cement,  to  be  applied  to  damp  walls  and  other 
(purposes,  a mixture  of  the  native  silicate  of 
ali^ica  is  compounded  with  glue,  barytes,  aud 
resin,  or  boiled  oil. 


Holbeck  Church  Bells. — The  new  peal  of 
eight  bells,  presented  to  this  church  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Woodhouse  and  his  wife  has  been  in- 
augurated. The  Leeds  parish  church  ringers 
rang  a plain  course,  and  then  a peal  of  Kent 
Treble  Bob  Major,  consisting  of  5,120  changes, 
brought  round  in  three  hours  and  sixteen 
minutes.  There  was  no  aerions  hitoh  of  any 
kind.  Daring  the  day  the  bells  were  also  rung 
by  sets  of  ringers  from  Otley,  Dewsbury,  Birstal, 
Hunslet,  and  Barley,  who  treated  the  listeners 
to  various  touches  of  Bob  Major  and  Kent 
Treble  Bob.  The  practical  men  present  agreed 
in  saying  that  the  Messrs.  Warner,  of  London, 
the  founders,  have  supplied  to  this  church  one  of 
the  best  peals  of  eight  bells  in  the  north  of 
England. 

The  ITtlllsatlon  of  Sewag-e. — The  Ports- 
mouth Local  Board  have  resolved  to  utilise  their 
sewage;  and  an  offer  by  Messrs.  Russ  & Minna, 
of  London,  has  virtually  been  accepted.  The 
following  are  the  principal  terms : — A lease  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  rent  to  commence  on  the 
29  ch  of  September  next.  For  the  first  five  years 
the  lessees  are  to  pay  5001.  per  annum  ; second 
five,  6001. ; third  five,  7001. ; fourth  five,  8001.  j 
and  the  remaining  period,  1,0001.  The  system 
thus  proposed  to  be  adopted  is  for  irrigation,  and 
large  tracts  of  land  a few  miles  from  Portsmouth 
will  be  pat  under  the  system.  It  is  also  said 
that  many  thousands  of  acres  will  be  now  re- 
claimed from  the  sea. 

The  Durham  and  V^orthumberland 
Architectural  Society. — The  members  of  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  Architectural  and 
Arcbccological  Society  held  their  last  meeting 
of  the  season  at  Alnwick,  last  week.  By  per- 
mission from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
members  visited  Alnwick  and  Haln  Abbeys. 
Retaming  to  the  town,  the  members  repaired  to 
St.  Michael’s  Vicarage,  when  the  Rev,  H.  B. 
Trotter  exhibited  a collection  of  rubbings  of 
monumental  brasses.  The  old  parish  churoh  of 
St.  Mary  and  St,  Michael,  close  by  the  vicarage, 
was  next ' visited.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
society,  Mr,  F.  R.  Wilson  acted  as  guide 
throughout  the  day. 

Belgravia  and  South  Kensington  Ifow- 
road. — The  Post  wisely  puts  in  a plea  for  this 
undertaking.  It  understands  that  the  promoters  of 
the  long-desired  improvement  purpose  making  a 
last  effort  to  carry  ib  into  effect.  The  powers  of 
the  company  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
land  expire  shortly ; bat  it  is  stated  that 
another  (the  fourth)  Act  of  Parliament  will  be 
applied  for  in  the  coming  session,  if  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  determine  upon  aiding 
the  undertaking.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  a through  communication  between  Belgravia 
and  the  important  new  neighbourhood  of  South 
Kensington. 

The  Sewage  of  Salford.  — It  has  been 
unanimonsly  resolved  in  the  Town  Council  of 
Salford  ” to  constrnct,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
an  intercepting  sewer  for  the  Salford  district,  to 
carry  off  the  sewage  aud  ordinary  rainfall  from 
the  whole  of  the  district,  with  provision  for  dis- 
charging the  storm  water  by  means  of  existing 
or  other  outlet  sewers,  according  to  the  plans  or 
specifications  of  Scheme  No.  1,  prepared  by  the 
Salford  district  surveyor;  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  works,  including  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing subsidiary  sewers,  amounting  to 
15,220J.”  The  cost  of  the  scheme  No.  2 would 
be  27,0001,  and  of  scheme  No.  3,  26,0001, 

Sculpture  : All  Saints’  New  Church, 
Cheltenham. — Four  more  statues  of  Apostles 
have  been  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  nave; 
carvings  to  the  north  door  are  now  also  cjm- 
pleted,  being  special  gifts  by  members  of  the 
congregation.  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Chelten- 
ham, is  the  sculptor.  The  same  sculptor  exe- 
cutedtbe  stone  and  wood  carvings  on  the  pnlpib, 
font,  and  church  at  Duffryn,  mentioned  in  our 
last  number. 

Columbia  Fish  Market. — There  have  been 
great  quantities  of  herrings,  plaice,  and  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  fish  in  this  market  throughout 
the  past  week.  The  blocks  of  “ model  dwellings” 
(by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company),  adjoining 
the  market,  are  being  roofed  in,  and  one-half  of 
them  will  be  fit  for  occupation  by  Chriatmas. 
They  will  accommodate  several  hundred  persons. 

^Vlndsor  Castle. — Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  works 
in  the  Horse-Shoe  Cloisters,  Windsor  Castle,  are 
now  complete.  A new  library  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  sice  of  the  old  one,  with  a turret— the 
whole  iu  brick. 


Avebury  Temple.— It  is  stated  that  the 
owner  of  this  remarkable  monument,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards,  of  Pewsey,  has  consented  to  set  aside 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  erecting 
several  buildings  on  the  site,  and  is  willing,  on 
pablio  grounds,  to  sell  it  on  reasonable  terms,  so 
that  it  may  be  seonred  from  future  risk.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  a movement  has  been 
commenoed  to  promote  this  purchase. 

Elvaston  Castle.— This  building  has  been 
lighted  with  gas.  The  fittings  for  the  hall  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.Defries  & Sons,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  the  work  has  been  done  under  the 
auperintendenco  of  Mr.  Harvey,  engineer.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  ventilation  of  every 
room.  There  is  a ten-light  chandelier  in  the 
hall,  and  three  figures  in  armour  supporting 
the  upright  portion. 

The  late  Dean  Alford. — On  Monday  after- 
noon a statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Alford,  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  was  publicly  unveiled  by  the  cathe- 
dral architect,  Mr.  Harry  G.  Austen,  in  the  niche 
of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 
It  has  been  subscribed  for  and  erected  by  the 
Canterbury  Harmonic  Union,  of  which  the  late 
dean  was  both  founder  aud  president.  The 
memorial  of  the  late  dean  is  placed  next  to  the 
statue  of  Erasmus. 


TENDERS 

For  town-hall  and  free  librarv  buildings,  Bilstou,  Mr, 
G>  Bidlahe,  architect 

Sansom  £5,602  0 0 

Chapelle 6,625  0 0 

6,48i  0 0 


Chapelle 
Garlick 
Corbet,..- 
Trow  .... 
Moore ... 
Loratt ... 
Burkilt  j, 
Kelson,... 


5,46i 
6,407  0 0 
5,392  0 0 
6,207  0 0 
6,183  0 0 
4,979  0 0 


For  office  anci  wareuouse  lo  eagar  refinery,  LoTS-lane. 
Liverpool,  for  Messrs.  Henry  Tate  & Sons.  Mr.  W.  J, 
Mason,  architect.  Quantities  snpplied  by  Mr.  G.  Korth- 
croft,  Liverpool 

Nicholson  4 Ayre  £4,559  0 0 

Haigh  4,317  0 0 

Wells  4,26i)  0 0 

Urmson 4,146  0 0 

Eomo  4,140  0 0 

Tomkinson  (accepted)  4,127  0 0 

For  the  insertion  of  shop-front,  and  sundry  additions 
and  repairs,  to  No.  8,  Glebe-street,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for 
Mr,  W.  Moody.  Mr.  Edwin  Penn,  architect 

MiflliQ  & Davis  £1&6  0 0 

Ogden 180  0 0 

Bradbury  173  H 6 

Pope  135  0 0 

Barlow  (accepted)  131  0 0 


For  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Penge.  Messrs.  Newman  & 
Billing^,  architects.  Quantitiee  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Meakin  : — 


BrasT 

Mauley  & Rogers 

Carruthers 

Browne  & Eobiason  

Patrick  4 Sons  

Wood  . 

Coleman 

Turner  i Son 

Dove,  Bros 

Patniau  & Fotheringham  . 
Colls  4 Son 


..  £9,360 
8,234 
8,137 
7,439 
7,2-35 
7,195 
7,191 


0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  dweliiog-houaes,  shops,  stabling,  4c,, 
Whitecross-streot,  St.  L'oke's.  Mr.  W.  Seckham  W'lther- 
ington,  architect : — 

Cross  4 Holmes  £2,170  0 0 

Elkingtoa  (accepted) 2,137  0 0 


For  Belohamp.Walter  National  Schools,  Esses  ; — 

Mason  & Son  £597  17  0 

Grimwood  4 Son 693  0 0 

Theobald  (accepted) 659  0 0 


For  new  offices  at  Sandy,  for  Mr.  E.  T,  L.  Smith.  Mr; 
John  Usher,  architect : — 

Field  £279  0 0 

Corby 274  0 0 

Haynes  (accepted) 217  0 0 


For  new  shop  and  premises,  57,  High-street,  Bedford, 
for  Mr.  U.  A.  Bmith.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect: — 
Carter..  £1,114  0 0 

Corby  ..  1,091  0 0 

Howe  (too  late)  1,070  0 0 

Hull  (accepted)  1,049  o 0 


For  new  printing  works,  for  Messrs.  Hill,  High-street, 
Bedford.  Mr,  F,  T.  Mercer,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied 

Harvey  £546  0 0 

Day  473  4 0 

Moore 

Cunvia  

Corby  

Haynes  

Eioharda 

Carter 


405  0 


For  works  at  Oatwood,  in  Surrey,  for  Admiral  Giffard, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect 


House. 

Putney  £3,207  10  0 

Russell 2,200  0 0 

Barcas  2,100  0 0 

Hamblin  (accepted)  2,021  0 0 


Coach-house, 
Stable,  4c. 
.,£622  10  0 


THE  BUILDER. 
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For  the  erection  of  new  training  college,  Battersea,  for 
the  Wesleyan  Edncational  Committee,  Westminster. 
Meaers.  Pocock,  Cotfe,  &,  Parker,  nrohitects.  Quantities, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Northcroft  & Co. 


Collum... 

Hobson  

Myers  & Sons  

Parsons  

HU],  Keddell,  & Waldram... 

Carter  & Son 

Mill  & Co 

Sheppard  

Thompson  

Kiblett&  Son  (accepted)  ... 


0 0 


0 0 


4,950 

4,876 

4,797 


0 0 


4,680 

4,560 

4,300 


For  infants’  school  and  sundry  alterations  «d  addi- 
tions to  St.  Paul's  Schools,  Dorking.  Ur.  F.  J.  Dibble, 


For  alterations.  &c.,  No.  35,  Walbrook,  for  Mr.  Toker. 
Mr.  Wimble,  architect;— 


Bainaay £627  0 

Staines  & Son 47  7 0 

Newman  & Mann  476  0 
Falkner 426  0 


0 £62  16  0 


For  new  com-eTchange  and  offices,  Bedford.  Messrs. 
Ladds  & Powell,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Ladds ^ i-,-,  r 

Extra  for  Allowance  for 


wainscot,  old  materials. 


..£8,850  £460 

8,250 


Harrison  A Son 

Carter 7,9 

TweWetrecs  7,821  277 

Staines  & Son  7,680  380 

Pattinson  Brothers  7,618  340 

Howe  7,496  300 

Jackson  A Shaw  ...  7,420  430 

Dover,  Dowel,  A Co.  7,400  364 

XouDS  7,368  400 

Lacey  7,246  ......  330 

Moore 6,956  400 

Vickers  6,780  270 


aiae  METKYABiyB  new  wobk. 

Tn  Sto  With  Two  lllaBtrsUom.  price  lea.  cloth, 

GROUP  of  ENGLISHMEN  (1795  to 


/V  Isisi^BwoidB  of  the  Younger  Wedgwooda^nd  their  Frienda, 
.w’-  of  lha  Piacoverr  of  PhiWigraptir, 


Bt  ELIZA  MRTBYaRD.  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Wedgwood, "_4c. 
London  : LONGMANS,  QBBBN.  * CO.  Pstemoster-row.  , 


s. 


Joat  nnbllahed,  In  1 rol.  8ro.  with  13  PUtea,  price  iOa.  6 1. 

Model  house 

By  BANI8TBB  FLETCHER,  Asaoc.  R.LBA. 

Being  a Keview  of  lha  Defeota  of  exUtlog  Houiea,  end  containing 
ReglaUred  Designa  by  the  Author  for  Model  Houjaa  from  which 
BuUdlnga  have  been  erected;  together  with  Regiitered  Plane  for 
the  Adaptation  of  exlatiog  Dwalllng-hQUaei  for  Letling  In  Plate. 
London : LONG1IAN8,  GREEN  * CO.  Patemoater-tow. 


Foolecap  8ro.  bound,  7e.  8d. 

PEDDIB’S  PRACTICAL  MEASURER: 

_L  a Seriea  of  Tables  for  facilitating  the  Calculatlona  required 
In  all  the  Building  Tr.dea.  New  Edition,  greatly  Improved  and 
enlarged,  . BLACKIB  & SON,  44,  PaUroo.ter-row. 


ISS 


BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  NBW  NOVEL  by  the 

Author  of  “ Lady  Audley'a  Secret. "*c.  In  3 von.  at  all  LlbrarlM. 

THE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 

■'  Hiw  Braddon'e  beat  novel."— dfftciiaum.  Odobet  14. 


M 


....  for  ao  R'ainps. 

and  STABLE  FITTINGS 


gTABLES 

**  Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  Infonnttlon  on 
luHrct  of  which  it  treats."-flu<f<ifr,  August  27, 1870. 

ST.  PANCRA3  IRONWORK  COMPANY.  Old  St  Pancras- 
road.  London,  N.W. 


klstsoat  pocket  size. 


Now  ready,  with  33  Cute,  leUher.  gilt  edges.  » 
price  2'.  poet  free. 

The  pocket  estimator  for  the 

BUILDING  TRADE.  An  easy  me'hod  of  Kstimating  the 
vatlotu  Paris  of  a BuUdlng  co'lecllvely.  Priced  according  to  the 
nreeent  value  of  materials  and  Ubonr. 

^ By  A.  0.  BEATON. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Btatlonere’ -hall-court,  B.G 


Super-royal,  4lo.  balf-moiocco,  604. 

The  carpenter  and  joiner  s 

ASSIaTANT  : being  a Comprebensive  Treatlie  on  the  Selec- 

tioo,  Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 

Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  In  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  and  lland-raillng  ; also  a Crurse  of  Instruction  In  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  Geometrical  Line',  Drawing,  Projection,  and  rer- 
upectlve,  and  an  Illustrated  Qloseary  of  Terms  used  In  Acchlteelure 
.ndBuUdlM.  Bj,,MEBHEWLiKD3, 

lUnstta'-ed  by  an  extensive  Series  olPlaies,  and  many  hundred 

Engravings  on  Wood. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery  which  at  alt 
approaches  this  In  tneriL"— .IfecViiiicr’  M'lgazine. 

London : BLACKlB  * BON,  44,  Paiernoster-row. 


DESCHANEL’0  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Now  ready,  Peru  I.  and  II.  cloth,  4i.  6J.  each. 

■VTATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY  : an  Blemen- 

tary  Treatise.  By  Professor  DE8CHANEL,  of  Parle 
Tranelaled  and  edited,  with  exUoslve  additions,  by  Profeesor 
EVEhEIT.  D.CL.  of  Queen'i  College,  B Hast,  In  funr  parts, 
medium  8vo.  Illustrated  by  719  eogtavings  on  wood.  Part  1. 
Mechaulm,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatic* 


I.  6d.  Fart  11.  Heat, 


is.  6d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  *Soni.-H.r.-A.H.-E.  W.  W.-W.  F.-J,  W.-T.  H.  W. 

F.  C.— H.  8.— J.  U.— B.  F.  8.— Inquirer.— W.  F.  P.— R.  R.— J.  F.  F.— 
W.  0.  B.— O.  a-J.  w.  B.  B--J.  D.— H.  A.  G.-Mr.  W.— L.  W.— 
C W.— O.  B.— C.  U.-T.  B,  W.-N.  R.— F.  R.  W.— W.  B.— Englo*er. 
— C.  D.— 0.  B.— 8.  C.  H.— W.  L.— Rev.  J.  0.— W.  & Sons.— J.  8.  8.— 
J.  P.— J.  D.— R.  W.— W.  W.  L.— T.  R.  B.— A.  V.— G.  M.  H.— 
W.  B.  B.  (we  have  heard  good  accounts  of  It.  Another  tinned  pipe 
H DOW  In  the  ma-ket).— A.  P.  (varloui  lettels,  Ac.,  on  the  tubj«ct 
wlU  be  found  In  previous  numbers  of  the  Builder.  Little  can  be 
done  short  of  cmentlng). — U.  B.  A B.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  stalemsats  of  faoU,  Hits  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  muit  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pnbUcallon, 

Kotx— The  responsibility  of  ilgned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


_ the  admirable  character  of  the  work  we  have  already  had 
occailon  to  speak  when  noticing  Fact  I.  and  this  character  U fully 
malnUlned  (In  Part  It)  "-QaarCirly  Journal  of  &lence. 

"A  good  worklog  class'  ' ' " 

physics.”— .4  f ft. 


students  In  experimental 
TbLICCIE  a son,  44,  PaUmoster-row. 


TJIOTURESQUB  ARCHITECTURAL 

I &TDDIB8. 

-W?  . n . rr  1.  T .-J*.  nf 


Mr.  barber,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingham- 

Street  S'.raud.  W.C.  twenty  yesrs  with  Usssri.  Myers  and 
••  ra  Mansfleld.  R6MOVBD  his  OPFICB8  to  the  above 
188.  Oiantiiles  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kl^  of 
lu.i.-ance  .rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  XNTRICAIS  ACCOONra  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


T)AETNEESHIP.— WANTED,  a Gentle- 

J7  man  with  2,0001.  at  command,  to  JOIN  the  advertiser  in  an 


^ENCT  BUSINKBd.lQ  the  City.  This  being  thoroughly  geni 
no  agsDtfl  need  apply.  Prlnclpsls  only  can  add  tees  W L P.  Office  of 
"The  Builder."  Personal  attention  not  necessary.  A“vertls6r  ^s 
had  iwenty-two  years’  commercial  experience.— Address.  689,  .Office 
of  " The  BuQder." 


A ECHITEOTUKAL  PUPIL.— A 

Xj-  Vacancy  occurs  in  a city  Office.  ModeroW  premium 
required.— Address,  ^ - 


,,  Z.  Post-office,  Colem, 


M 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

R,  USHER,  44,  aigh-street,  Bedford, 

vacancy  In  his  Office  for  an  ARTICLRD  PUPIL- 


Quantities  taken  out,  work 

Measured  up.  Designs  Got  Out,  Copied,  or  Traced,  Speclflca- 
■ lons  Written  or  O.pied,  8u,veys  Made.  Pe,-.o»nt>v«  ilrAWo  In 
Outline,  and  any  other  WotkconneotaJ  with  '‘• 
with  neatness  and  despatch 
CorfAGB,  Archill  • 


Profession  exe»ul«d 
w-  mcderaw  terms.  — Address,  ALFRED 
md  Surveyor.  10,  Ba'inghall-street,  Loodon. 


WINDOW  GLASS 


'Ey  W.  YOUNG,  of  Exiter  Hall,  London.  Architect.  Author  of 
'■  Plclnreique  Examples  of  Old  English  Churches,''  «o. 

Parts  II.  and  IIL  price  3s.  8d.  each,  no  w In  the  press,  and  wilt  soon 
be  published. 

Orders,  with  remittances,  dltoeled  to  Ur.  E.  W.  POLY,  19,  Exeter 
Halt.  Btiaud,  W.C.  wUl  be  sent  post-free. 


Batb  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 


CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merohante. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarriea  and  Depdta,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  farniBhed  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adtt.] 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

STANNAH’S  TABLES  of  ANGLE  and 

tee  IRON  give  the  Weight  In  Pounds  pet  Lineal  Foot  of 
every  Section  required  for  Roofi,  Girders,  Boilers,  Ac.  and  be 
found  Invaluable  to  any  one  engaged  In  Eslimatlng  for  Wiought- 
Ixon  Work  generally.  Price  5'. 

Pabllshets,  VIRTUE  A CO.  20,  Ivy-lane,  London. 


PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 


« AIT'ORKING 

VV  HOMES."  , , 

The  new  and  niustrated edition  of"  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
Ing  Classea."  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F.S.A.  (author  of"  Home 
K^ef^.'^nd  ’*  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classw  | 
will  be  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
secure  " Hea.tby  Homes  ■’  for  working  men  and  women. 

“ A most  valuable  handbook.' —RuHifer.  n .*i»i 

To  be  ha.4  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
«f  the  labourins  GlaassB,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  Price  7ft. 

Design,  for  cSSlgenumber' /e, 


h Specidcatlons,  Ac. 


Ashton  A.  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer> 
chant*  and  Quarry  Agent*.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &o. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  nse 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-atreet,  St.  Mary 
Aze,  London,  E.C. — [Adyt.J 


CUTTER  — 

YV  WANTED,  by  a Wholsssle  House,  a Young  Man,  who  h»i 
bod  experience  iu  cutting,  pocklug,  and  glazing.— Address,  sta'ine 

wheiw  la»t  employed,  age.  and  wages  expecwd, 

Beck,  ttatloner,  81,  Cbeapside*  KC. 


I A.  a.  c; 


9 of  Mr. 


Parquet  flooring.— wanted,  a 

woiuRMAK.  who  tharouahlT  nndetstands  his  business,  to 


juperlntend  the  manuf-kctare  aiid  Uylug  of  ' 

Apply  by  letter. addressed  to  Sir.  EDWARD  RADLEY,  20,  Lambi 
ConclnU-Blre*t,  London. 


GASFITTEE,  BBLLHANGEB,  and  HOT- 

WATER-FITTEP.  Must  be  a flrst-claM  tradesman^  ^wlth 
goivd  refuretices. — Apply  toT.  C.  27,  Hlgh-si 


ANTED,  a good  PLUMBER,  able  to  do 

VV  plain  gasflitlng  and  bell-banglng,  for  new  and  Jobbing  ■ 
vh.r.flior  the  work  may  be  con-  i 


an  of  good  c 

...... —Apply,  by  letter  only,  slating  a 

8HAPLSY  A WEBSTER,  Bulk'  " ' ' 


aGKIOULTUKAL  IMPLEMENT 

J\.  WORKS.— WANTED,  a practical  MANAGER,  capable  o£ 
— -“I  — try  department,  a good  eaiarv  will 


9 Wrst'olftH'm'aaT— Addreii,  giving  fuU  Informtt 

ifecences,  to  ARGUS,  " Morning  News  Offiie."  Blrmlughair 


J.  L. 


BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTUEEB8  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  BOOMS, 

476,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  London,  W.C] 
WORKS  FAREINGDON-ROAD. 

Publifihera  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating." 


0 


,RNAMENTAL  WRITERS  and 

PAINTERS  should  APPLY  for  H.  D.  SMITH’S  " Manual  of 

ltd  Ornamental  Alphabets,  Ancient  and  Medern,"  pubii* 

Tb.  8d.  by  T.  J.  ALLMaN,  463,  Oxford-street,  London. 


IV/f  ANUAL  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR 

JY'I  on  the  True  Theory  of  the  Colour  EensaHons.  and  Ih 


12mo.  Cloth,  gilt 


Natural  System.  By  W.  BENSON,  Architect, 
illustrated.  Price  2i  6d.  Also, 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR, 

4to.  copiously  lilustraied.  Reduced  price,  15s. 

• These  Treatlies  give  new  and  bcauttfal  methods  of  acquiring  and 
applying  a knowledge  of  colour,  and  are  free  from  cniomon  mistakes 
and  ail  fanciful  Dounn)>.  They  give  the  best  key  to  harmony. 
CHAPMAN  4 HALL,  193,  Piccadilly. 


IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE. 

Now  coropleUd,  In  Imperial  4to.  Illu-traled  with  04  laj^je  En- 
siavlngs,  In  Two  Vul-.  cloth.  21.  Ijl  ; half  morocco.  3(. 

Locomotive  engineering  and 

the  ME'  HANISM  of  RAILWAYS  : a Treatise  on  the  Piln- 
clules  and  ConsiiuoUon  of  Ihe  Locomotive  Engine,  Bailwsy  Cat- 
ii»ges.  and  Railway  Plant,  with  Eiampie*.  JUustraled  with  64 
UruB  SnffrbVlngi  and  260  Woodcuts. 

* By  ZEEaH  COLBURN.  E.q.  Civil  Engineer. 

This  Imperlsut  work  on  the  Locomotive  and  Mechanism  of 
Railways  was  originally  undertaken  by  the  late  Zerah  Colburn, 
q and  completed  by  D.  K.  CUrke.  esq.  two  genvlemen  well  known 
connexion  with  this  special  branch  of  englneeilag. 

It  U eminently  pracllcal.  the  authors  havlug  lost  sight  of  nothing 
value  which  eclence  has  rendered  to,  or  conferred  upon,  Locomo- 

Many*of'the”l8rge  plates,  which  are  all  drawn  to  a working  scale, 
have  been  contributed  by  eugLueers  Of  the  principal  railway  coin- 

***It  *em^^ffie4  a complete  history  of  the  Locomotive  from  the  last 
century  to  the  present  time,  with  illustrations. 

.This  work  can  alio  be  had  In  Tweoty  Parts,  at  2i  each. 
WILLIAM  COLLINS.  SONS.  4 COMPANY, 

London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 


rpoWN  TRAVELLER  WANTED.  — 

I JOSEPH  CLIFF  4 SON  requite  a Gentleman  to  CALL  upon 
BUILDERS  and  ARCHITECTS  In  connexion  with  their  busioeii  of,  n 
TERttA-CorrA  MANDFaCIORERS,  Guzsd  Bricks  Anl  Drain 
rllisB,  4c  —A  knowledge  of  the  trade  and 
hie.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  ' --  - 

Ktog’s-cross  Goode  Stitlon, 


) Mr.  M,  B.  NRWTOS,  No.  4 Whaif  . 


ANTED,  a JUNIOR  or  SECOND 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  Some  knowledge  of|  Perspeotlva  and 
colouring  preferred.  Salary,  It  Is.  to  begin  , with.— Apply  to  Ji. 
W BEKS  4 CO,  126.  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  8.W. 


LAND 

writes, 

;atlng  age,  salary  required,  and  person  by  whom  lust  i 
employed,  to  H.  Q.  H.  10,  Old  Jewry-chambers,  K.C. 


nTANTED,  for  a Short  Period,  a 

VV  SURVRYOR.  He  must  be  a good  draujhteman  s 


TO  CLRRKS  OF  THE  WORKS, 

WANTED,  immediately,  a OLBEK  of  thsi 

WORKS  for  the  New  Church  at  Denbigh.  References,  teett-i 

monlals,  and  terms  to  be  sent  at  once  to  tha  uuderrigued,  Me>eri. 

LLOYD,  WILLIAMS,  4 UNDERWOOD,  Archltecti,  Daobigb. 

tpeteni 

..  JOINBR9.I 

have  a knowledge  o(’  piecework  prices,  with  and  without 

machinery  ; also  acciutomed  to  shop  fronU  and  fltri' 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  J 0 B B I N 8, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mfiraoite^for  the^roleaalonal  Man  and  the 


large  ec 


^BrnnUfylnf  ihe”ArraDgement  and  DeuUs  adapted  in  carrying  out 
ttie  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Private 
Bdifices.  In  Eighty  ParU,  2a.  6d.  each  ; or  In  Four. Volumes,  bound 

in  cloth.  TweUe  Qulneaa 

N B.— This  work  is  extensively  used  In  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Rainz  a Series  of  Examples  of  Enriched  Details,  and  Accessories  of 
the  Architecture  of  Great  Brlulu.  By  JAMES  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  In  Forty-eight  Parte,  3s.  each;  or  In  Two  Vulumea, 
bound  in  cloth,  Seven  Guineas. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measniod  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Eiaropies.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING.  Architect.  In  Thirty-eight  Parte,  2s.  8d.  each  ; or  in 
Two  Volumes,  bound  In  cloth,  F.ve  Qulueas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

RTb.hiilna  snma  tf  thn  bent  RiamiiUa  fu  Great  Britain.  From 
cbe  Spot,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMAN 
U,  2s.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Two 


WT ANTED,  immediately,  a fully  compi 

VV  snd  energetic  Man,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOI 


:u,ue.y  i ..fto  .cn-.— vu  ...-k 

■log  age,  salary  required,  to  No.  7i  l.  Office  of  " The  BuilJer."  - | 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 


'X'XT' ANTED,  a highly  respectable  and  com- ; 

VV  petent  CLERK  of  WORKS  for  a country  work  for'y  miles  i 


from  Loudi 
factory  references  fro 
under,  which  must  be 
experience  In  large  v 
and  qualifli-" 


give  tl 


1 need  apply  who  b--- . 

1 the  last  Architects  he  has  been  employed; 
lUted  In  his  application,  or  who  has  m ‘ ‘ 
rks.  The  remansratlon  < 

No  personal  aoplicall 
any  rejec'--*  ' 


eaiueu  in  lue  u.o-  instance,  iior  any  rejected  leltjr  aMWsted,  : 

auy  application  of  any  use  that  will  not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
Address,  R.  P.  BRO  WNE,  Architect,  Greenwich. 


glE  W.  G.  ARMSTRONG  & 00.  are 


and  J.  R.  JObBlNa  In  Forty  Pc 
Volumes,  buund  lu  cloth.  Five  Guineas, 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NATAL, 
MILITART,  A MEDIEVAL  DRAWINGS, 

Landscape,  Sale  Plans,  Railway  Plaus,  and  Sections  Lithographed 
in  tbe  beet  style.  BUla  of  Quantities.  Ciiculai  Notes,  Invoices, 
Cards,  and  ever;  description  of  Commercial  and  Colour  Friutlne. 

J.  JOBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN.  LONDON,  W.C. 


prepared  to  RECEIVE  APPRENTICES  to  the  followlegi: 
irTdes,  viz,  :-6mlths,  Boiler  Builders,  Patlemmakers,  Jolnen.i 
Fitters,  and  Machlnemeo,  Icon  and  Brass  Moulders,  and  Bf*«i 
FinSiheia  Wages  to  tomnience  at  the  rate  ot  6j.  per  week  for  bo^ 
of  15  7a  for  boys  of  16,  and  7s.  6d.  for  boys  of  17.  The  wsges  », 
sdvance  yearly  at  different  rates,  accordlog  to  age  aiid  ®‘ 
serrice,  re.chlug  12s,  pet  week  In  the  last  year  for  five  andaixyem 
apprentices,  and  lli.  pet  week  for  four  years  appcentic-a  Tberr 
will  be  su  upper  class  for  boys  of  superior  merit,  reaching  to  ion 
per  wtek  for  lha  laet  year.  From  this  upper  class  boys  wlU  genei, 
rally  be  selected  for  tbe  Drawing  Office,  as  vacancies  occur,  ncji 
desiring  to  improve  themselves  will  have  the  advantage  of  eveMOi 
cla'sesln  drawing,  mathematics,  and  other  useful  subjects,  «a  too  . 
as  these  clastes  can  be  re-estahllBned  Relereuces  u to 
education,  and  age  requlrsd  Further  particulars  .to  ,bs  obtttBN 
at  the  Office. 

Eliwtck  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONl'RACTORS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  ai 

SHOP  and  GENERAL  FOREMAN  (Carpenter  and 


Tborongbly  acquainted  In  thepteparii 
esUmaling-  tan  give  Cnt-clast  references,  nu  uujei. 
couiiiry.  Quick  at  setting  out  rods,  Ac,  from  bencb,  anc 
dll  up  hla  lime  at  ibench. — Addreas,  W.  V.  CLARKE,  31 
street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


1 
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The  Great  High  Farming  Controversy. 


EAD  seasona  of  the 
political  world, — and 
the  month  of  Sep' 
tember  naually  brings 
saoh  a period  of  fli- 
lenoe,  — are  for  the 
most  part  enlivened 
by  some  casnal  controversy 
in  the  newspapers.  As  when, 
at  one  of  our  great  national 
races,  the  spectators  press 
together  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  event,  some  un- 
lucky cnr  so  often  contrives 
to  attract  shouts  of  laughter 
by  his  unwary  rush  across 
the  course,  so  do  matters, 
in  themselves  not  very  impor- 
tant, serve  to  furnish  occasion 
for  a good  September  chevy. 

^ One  time  it  is  the  character 

of  a poet ; another  time  it  is 
the  authenticity  of  a poem  5 
it  little  boots  what  is  the  subject  that  crosses 
the  vacant  space  of  the  columns  of  the  jour- 
nalist, the  bunt  is  up  in  a moment,  and  every 
one  joins  in  the  pursuit. 

Last  year,  indeed,  the  tremendous  events  of 
what  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a triumphant 
military  promenade  through  France  by  the 
legions  of  a more  formidable  Germanic  chief  than 
Ariovistns  proved  himself  to  be  in  the  days  of 
Cmsar,  occupied  every  mind,  and  filled  the  pages 
of  every  journal.  In  the  present  year  we  have 
had,  as  the  piece  cZe  rdsisiance  of  the  journalist, 
the  unexpectedly  satisfactory  display  of  an 
armed  force  of  our  own.  Into  that  subject  we 
shall  not  be  expected  to  enter,  as  the  technical 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  piece  of  real 
experience  are  more  suitable  to  the  columns  of 
a military  journal  than  to  our  own.  We  may  be 
allowed,  however,  to  remark  in  passing,  that 
every  incident  of  modern  warfare,  whether 
actual  or  experimental,  points  to  the  rapidly- 
increasing  importance  of  the  Engineers.  It  is 
no  slight  matter  for  the  civil  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession to  watch  the  action  of  their  military 
brethren.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  unfit  to  speak 
of  the  Sappers  as  a distinct  arm  of  the  service  ; 
yet  in  the  protection  of  gons  and  of  infantry 
the  services  of  the  Engineers  are  no  less  dis- 
tinctly requisite  than  are  those  of  the  cavalry 
As  the  meohauioal  engineer  fnrniahes  the  very 
train  of  manufacturing  industry,  so  does  the 
military  engineer  snpply  almost  an  equally  im- 
portant function  in  the  armyj  while  in  many 
details  of  his  duty, — bridge-building,  rapid  oon- 
strnobion  and  demolition,  mining,  and  entrench- 
ing,— the  operations  of  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian  are  identical.  The  second  remark  is, 
that  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing a good  domestic  breed  of  horses  for  military 
purposes,  especially  in  transport,  is  becoming 
yearly  more  apparent. 

Side  by  side  with  the  stately  pageantry  of 
mimic  war  in  our  summer  campaign,  has  raged 
a more  silent  bnt  more  deadly  struggle,  in  the 
north.  We  are  not  about  here  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  battle  betv^een  the  engineering 
workmen  at  Newcastle.  Avery  painful  piece  of 


experience  has  been  attained ; and,  however 
strong  may  be  our  own  convictions  as  to  the 
upshot,  the  fact  itself  will  speak  in  louder  tones 
than  any  we  can  venture  to  employ.  Bat  we 
refer  to  the  subject  as  showing  that  a portion  of 
the  year  which  is  generally  barren  of  important 
events,  was  by  no  means  so  in  1871. 

We  come  to  the  chase  of  the  moment — the 
coat  which  has  been  dragged  across  the  green 
by  a stalwart  and  active  combatant,  and  on 
which  a dozen  others  have  hastened  to  set  their 
feet.  Nor  is  this,  in  the  present  year  of  grace, 
a trifling  or  non-important  issue.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  that  deeply  affects  us  all.  Mr, 
Meohi  and  his  friends,  speaking  from  the  enviable 
vantage-ground  of  well-filled  bams,  have  ven- 
tured,  this  time,  a little  beyond  that  experimental 
wisdom  in  the  utterance  of  which  we  have  more 
than  once  supported  them.  “ Look,”  they  say,  “ at 
our  wheat  crop ! See  how  it  pays,  by  steam 
culture  and  good  farming  on  land  naturally  un- 
productive.  Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  our  laud 
is  under  wheat,  and  returns  a golden  increase. 
Thronghont  the  United  Kingdom,  not  a ninth 
part  of  the  land  is  so  devoted.  The  sure  way  to 
wealth  is,  grow  more  wheat,  by  the  aid  of  steam 
culture,  deep  drainage,  and  artificial  manure.” 

The  grower  of  beef  and  mutton  hereupon 
joins  issue  with  the  growers  of  bread.  “ Wheat, 


The  truth  of  the  assumption  depends  on  the 
intelligence,  and  not  only  on  the  intelligence, 
bnt  on  the  knowledge,  of  the  farmers  whose 
example  is  followed.  What  new  facts  has  the 
advance  of  science  revealed  since  snoh  and  such 
a course  of  crops  was  adopted  for  snoh  and  such 
land  ? Have  any  of  the  latest  improvements 
been  tried  ? Have  they  succeeded  or  failed  ? 
If  the  first,  are  they  being  fairly  applied ; if  the 
second,  what  is  the  reason  ? 

The  farmer  who  will  question,  first  his  own 
brains,  and  secondly  his  own  land,  in  this  way, 
will  be  likely  to  form  a much  better  opinion  as 
to  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  than  he  who  takes 
advice,  off-hand,  from  the  most  snooeBeful  agri- 
culturist on  paper.  And  the  result  of  such 
special  study  in  individual  cases  will  be  that  the 
whole  island  will  by-and-by  be  cultivated  in  that 
mode  which,  by  insuring  the  best  special  returns 
in  every  case,  will  have  the  greatest  aggregate 
return  from  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts.  The 
man  who  looks  at  the  whole,  which  he  can  only 
infinitesimally  affect,  and  neglects,  in  so  doing, 
to  make  his  very  best  of  the  part  of  which  he 
can  actually  dispose,  is  like  the  old  philosopher 
in  the  fable  who  fell  into  a well  while  attempting 
to  read  his  fate  in  the  stars. 

While  practical  farmers,  shunning  to  mount 


says  he,  “ you  can  and  do  import  j bnt  as  to  meat  j the  stump  of  the  politico-economical  lecturer. 


the  matter  is  less  easy.  If  we  follow  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Meohi,  we  shall  have  meat  at  famine 
price  directly.  Besides,  look  at  onr  returns, 
We  are  content  with  their  profit.  Turnips  and 


will  give  the  public  facts  and  results,  they  may 
feel  sure  that  they  jare  doing  good  service  to 
their  countrymen.  The  remark  becomes  verified 
even  as  we  write,  for  Mr.  Meohi  returns  to  the 


clover  have  their  market  value  as  much  as  wheat,  [ charge,  and  shows  that  all  that  can  be  said 
nor  do  we  need  to  be  taught  how  to  put  money  : against  him  is,  that  he  baa  understated  his  case, 
into  our  pockets.  We  are  quite  able  to  take  care  Nearly  half  the  profit  of  his  farm  is  derived  from 
of  onrselves.”  1 breeding,  while  the  average  return  of  the  cnlti- 

A dispute  of  this  nature  has  both  its  advau-  ^ vated  area  of  the  kingdom  is  some  3Z,  ISs.  per 
tages  and  its  disadvantages.  It  is  of  immense  : acre,  and  that  of  the  pasturage  farm  little  more 
value  to  the  producer  to  be  told,  nob  by  theory  thau  half  this  rate.  Tiptree  Farm  produces 
but  by  practical  experience,  what  production  j meat  to  the  value  of  51.  per  acre,  besides  setting 
costa  his  neighbonra,  and  how  that  account  is  j off  the  land  for  mangel,  wheat,  and  other  crops, 
made  up.  In  questions  involving  much  or  long  , to  the  amount  of  Gl.  lOs.  psr  acre.  Rather  more 
nnrepaid  outlay,  experience  of  this  kind  is  of  the  than  three  times  the  average  return  of  the  cul- 
utmost  use.  It  tells  a man  upon  what  he  may  j tivated  land  of  his  native  country,  to  say  nothing 
fairly  count  with  certitnde.  On  the  other  hand, , of  the  large  additional  area  that  might  be  pro- 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  perplexing  to  those  who  are  , perly  cultivated,  rewards  the  intelligent  toil  of 
in  the  habit  of  using  ready-made  opinions  to  find  1 this  agricnltnrist.  Nor  can  we  omit  the  remark 
the  very  opposite  views  urged  by  practical  and  ] that  a tried,  certain  result,  tested  by  book-keep- 
able  men.  “ Break  up  your  pasture,”  cries  one,  j ing  year  after  year,  which  would  have  induced 
— “nothing  like  wheat.”  “Stick  to  your  old  1 many  men  silently  to  add  acre  to  acre,  to  mul- 
turf,”  says  the  other,— “it  is  stock  that  pays  | tiply  that  wealth  of  which  they  bad  thus  die- 
best.”  " Bat  I am  a political  benefactor,”  urges  covered  amine,  and  to  confine  the  benefits  of 
the  first.  “ If  you  don’t  take  my  advice,  yon 
will  have  to  send  thirty-five  millions  out  of  the 
country  to  bay  wheat,  which  I would  grow  at 
home, — and  there  is  a loss!”  “And  if  we 
want  no  such  aapply,”  says  the  other,  “ bow 


their  experience  to  themselves } — in  fact,  the  true 
spirit  which  political  economy  assames  to  rule 
mankind, — has  had  a very  different  result  in  the 
present  instance.  Mr.  Meohi  has  invited  all  his 
neighbonrs,  not  only  to  rejoice  with  him,  but  to 
will  the  foreigners  pay  for  our  manufactures  ? | t,be  money  he  has  found.  He  opens  his 


It  is  I that  am  the  true  politician,  after  all. 

" Settle  it  between  yourselves,  gentlemen,” 
says  the  perplexed  farmer.  “ Each  of  you 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  right,  as  long  as  I 
listen  to  the  argument;  but,  as  you  flatly 
contradict  each  other,  you  cannot  both  be  right : 
so  I shall  just  go  on  as  my  grandfather  did,  til] 
you  are  all  agreed.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I know 
beet  myself  how  to  till  the  farm  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.” 

Let  us  recommend  onr  friends  to  banish  any 
idea  of  settling  a practical  agricultural  question 
of  this  sort  on  political  grounds.  Let  foreign 
exchanges  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  if  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man  tarn,  his  attention  to  the  question  of  what 
bis  farm  can  produce  with  most  profit  to  him- 
self, he  will  be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  answer. 
What  is  wanted  is, — for  him  to  put  that  ques- 
tion.  If  he  is  content  to  go  on  in  a groove  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  be  left  behind  in  tbe 
race.  That  a certain  method  of  culture  has  been 
practised  for  so  many  years,  on  a given  estate, 
is  a primd  facie  presumption  that  it  is  the  best 
method.  But  it  is  no  more  than  a presumption- 


farms  to  the  observant,  and  bis  books  to  tbe 
inoredulons.  Such  a man,  be  be  who  he  may, 
deserves  well  of  hie  oonntry. 

The  present  controversy  between  the  pastoral 
and  the  scientific  farmer  is,  in  its  intimate 
nature,  almost  identical  with  that  which  is  going 
on,  on  a larger  scale,  and  supported  by  more 
deadly  arguments,  in  Western  America.  It  is  an 
ethnological  dispute  which  we  can  trace  back  to 
the  earliest  records  of  human  history.  The 
shepherd  has  everywhere  preceded  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  as  the  former  has,  in  his  turn,  been 
preceded  by  the  hunter.  The  existence  of  un- 
civilised  man,  physically  considered,  is  supported 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  which  civilised  man  con. 
Bumes  for  his  food.  The  buffalo  requires  a wide 
range  of  country,  and  the  food  of  the  Red  Indian 
is  the  buffalo.  As  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  of  a young  country  requires  a con- 
stantly-increasing area  of  land  for  cultivation, 
the  two  people  are  bronght  into  hostile  presence. 
The  war  must,  it  should  seem,  be  internecine. 
To  change  bis  habits,  to  give  up  his  hunting- 
grounds  for  pasture  or  for  tillage,  to  seek  from 
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the  earth  aoy  benefit  but  each  as  she  ofi'era  to 
the  wildest  of  her  children,  seems  worse  than 
death  to  the  Red  Indian.  The  agricnltural 
Arglo»Saxon  may  meet  him  with  both  precept 
and  example.  He  may  point  to  stately  cities,  to 
navies  riding  the  deep, and  bringing  the  fruits  and 
spices  and  costliest  products  of  other  lands ; to  the 
march  of  science,  giving  men,  step  by  step,  the 
command  over  nature  without  the  need  of  bodily 
toil, — for  the  obedient  spirit  of  steam  is 
gradually  superseding  the  need  for  all  degrading 
humau  labour,  even  as  it  has  already  extinguished 
the  Irish  hodman  in  the  yard  of  the  builder. 
He  may  point  out  how  all  that  renders  life 
luxurious,  and  much  that  renders  or  may  render 
it  noble,  springs,  in  due  course,  from  the  first 
step  of  enclosure  of  and  private  property  in  soil ; 
and  he  will  contrast  the  highest  product  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  day, — the  well-bred  girl  of 
some  empire  city, — with  the  squalid  squaw  of 
the  Indian.  He  will  but  reason  to  the  wind. 
None  the  less  are  those  who  watch  the  progress 
of  this  tribal  strife  aware  of  what  the  result  will 
be.  It  is  matter  of  pure  calculation.  The 
hunter  will  be  exterminated  by  the  farmer. 

It  is  only  another  case  of  the  same  general  law 
that  regulates  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  the 
European  market.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  aunouuce  the  dis- 
covery; but  we  confess  to  be  among  those 
who  believe  that  the  applicatiou  of  pure  reason 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  human 
life  is  as  yet  in  the  most  rudimentary  state. 
Meat  is  a necessary  of  European  life.  Meat  can 
be  produced  with  little  trouble,  comparatively 
speaking,  by  allowing  fiocko  and  herds  to  range 
over  a wide  extent  of  pasture,  feeding  them- 
selves, aad  living  in  only  one  degree  more  of 
restraint  and  security  than  the  Indian  buffalo. 
The  production  of  this  meat  may  pay  the  pro- 
ducer, the  pastoral  farmer,  some  SOs.  or  4)08.  an 
acre.  His  neighbour,  the  scientific  farmer,  finds, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  he  can  produce  meat 
at  least  equally  good  that  shall  pay  him  lOOs. 
per  acre.  Not  only  so,  but  these  very  acres  of 
land,  which  in  the  pastoral  farm  have  earned 
their  utmost  when  the  stock  is  sold,  will  in  the 
very  same  year  earn  an  additional  130a.  an  acre 
iu  saleable  produce.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put 
the  facts  thus  clearly  in  evidence  to  infer  that, 
within  a few  years,  over  all  land  that  may  nob 
prove  nnauitable  for  such  purpose  cattle  will  be 
treatedastheireaterhaa  been  treated  before  them. 
That  hidden  but  irresistible  force  which  has  led 
man  from  the  pauther-like  range  of  the  African 
or  American  savage,  collected  him  in  hamlets, 
towns,  and  villages,  surrounded  the  peopled  pro- 
vinces of  Mesopotamia  with  walls  of  100  ft.  in 
height  and  25  fL  in  thickness,  and  crowded  the 
capitals  of  Europe  with  one,  two,  and  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  will  assuredly  interdict 
the  free  range  over  slope  and  fell,  once  enjoyed 
by  onr  British  ancestors,  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
bred  for  the  tables  of  their  densely-packed 
descendants. 

A question  may,  it  is  true,  be  raised  as  to  the 
respective  quality  of  the  meat  produced  under 
what  the  advooates  of  pastoral  farming  call 
natural  conditions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  stall- 
fed  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  sweetness  and 
whoIesomenesB  of  animal  food  depends  very  much 
upon  the  condition  of  the  animal  during  life. 
The  requisites,  however,  are  health  and  ample 
food.  Meat-produolog  animals  may  be  starved 
or  foully  fed,  as  much  on  the  field  as  in  the 
stable.  In  the  case  of  the  cows,  which, — we  are 
speaking  of  some  time  ago, — were  kept  by  oue 
great  master  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  Loudon, 
the  animals  were  fed  upon  brewers’  grains,  as 
the  most  milk-producing  food.  Thoefleobon  the 
general  health  and  on  the  muscular  tissues  of 
these  poor  creatures  was  something  like  that 
produced  by  excessive  dram-drinking  in  the 
human  subject.  They  were  positively  decanted 
into  milk,  and  their  flesh  was  scarcely  fit  for 
food.  If  we  contrast  with  thi^  the  sweet,  whole- 
some taste  of  three-year-old  Welsh  mutton,  from 
the  little  wild  sheep  that  browse  on  the  wild  hills 
of  many  parts  of  the  principality,  the  balance 
turns  every  way  in  favour  of  the  wholesome 
quality  of  the  latter.  But  these  are  extreme 
cases.  The  Welsh  mutton,  notwithstanding  the 
completion  of  railway  communication  to  Milford 
Haven,  has  not  competed  in  the  London  market 
with  the  fat  meat  which  is  there  chiefly  prized. 
And  the  expense  of  allowing  sheep  to  live  and 
browse  for  the  three  or  even  font  years  which 
brings  their  flesh  to  the  condition  most  proper 
to  the  table  Is  such  that  even  in  Wales  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  such  mutton  us  connoisseurs  nsed 
to  demand.  It  may  be  well  worthy  of  considera- 


tion whether  venison  could  not  be  produced  as 
cheaply  as  four-year-old  mutton,  or  at  all  events 
at  a price  so  far  corresponding  to  the  superior 
nutritive  quality  of  the  meat  as  to  form  a staple 
article  in  the  market. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  extreme  oases,  the 
condition  of  the  horse  in  this  country  may  be 
thought  to  furnish  a oonvincing  argument  as  to 
the  superiority  of  treating  cattle  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  the  European  than  after  that  of  the 
red  Indian.  With  masters  who  secure  and  who 
earn  the  best  return  for  their  oare  of  this  noble 
animal,  the  stable  is  almost  as  mnoh  an  object 
of  oare  as  the  nursery.  Such  a man  cannot  go 
to  sleep  in  peace  without  having  paid  an  evening 
visit  to  each.  With  perfeot  cleanliness  of  stable, 
sweet  fresh  straw,  proper  and  perfectly  distri- 
buted diet,  and  thorough  grooming,  the  horse  is 
as  superior  in  condition  to  the  ponies  that  run 
wild  over  the  Welsh  mountains  as  if  he  were  a 
specifically  different  animal.  Onr  experience, 
very  happily,  does  not  go  far  as  to  his  edible 
qualities.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
horse  in  condition  is,  any  way,  a more  healthy, 
and  therefore  a more  wholesome,  animal  than 
the  horse  out  of  condition.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  bullock  and  the  sheep.  As  to  the 
pig,  that  brisk  rent-payer  has  been  long  treated 
as  one  of  the  family,  and  in  England  has  taken 
kindly  to  sty-life.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  a practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  that  fastidious  cleanliness  is 
an  absolute  requisite  for  the  finest  condition. 
You  may  see  sheep  penned  up,  as  is  now  usually 
done,  to  eat  off  a turnip-field  patch  by  patch, 
who  are  far  more  unapproachable  by  persons  of 
delicate  senses  than  the  inmates  of  a properly- 
tended  pig-sty.  Some  kind  of  currying,  of  the 
applicatiou  of  human  care  to  the  skin,  tells  re- 
markably on  the  condition  of  the  bullock  and  of 
the  pig,  no  less  than  on  that  of  the  horse.  In 
faot,  we  should  not  contrast  the  case  of  the 
buffalo  or  the  fallow  deer  with  that  of  the  neg- 
lected stall-fed  animal,  any  more  than  we 
should  compare  that  of  the  red  Indian  with 
some  of  the  most  neglected  of  our  City  ont- 
caats.  Physical  education,  whether  at  college 
or  on  the  farm,  raises  the  properly-nurtured 
aoimal,  human  or  bovine,  not  only  above  the 
level  of  his  city  neighbour,  but  above  that  of 
the  most  freely-ranging  savage. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

The  capital  of  cotton-spinning  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  active,  perhaps  the  most  active  in 
building  enterprise  among  our  large  provincial 
towns  5 and  a stranger  visiting  it  generally  finds 
some  new  works  of  more  or  less  importance  in 
progress.  Among  those  at  present  completing 
or  just  completed,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  “ Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,”  which  was  formally  consecrated  on 
Sunday,  the  15th  ult.  This  is  a very  large 
church,  almost  a small  cathedral  iu  size, 
designed  by  Mr.  Hansom,  of  Bristol.  The 
general  style  is  that  of  a rather  late  type  of 
Decorated  Gothic : the  plan  comprises  a very 
large  west  tower  (not  completed),  an  inner  west 
porch  or  narthex,  nave  and  aisles,  and  a row  of 
small  chapels  opening  from  the  latter,  rendering 
the  external  design  practically  that  of  a five- 
aisled  building ; large  transepts,  and  a chancel 
with  chevet  termination  eastward.  The  roofs 
are  entirely  vaulted,  and  carried  by  flying 
buttresses  on  the  exterior;  these  latter,  which, 
of  course,  form  a main  feature  iu  the  external 
design,  are  treated  with  a simplicity  and  true 
feeling  for  masonic  treatment  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised  ; and  the  whole  building 
groups  very  finely  from  the  south-east  view, 
though  the  detail  of  the  buttresses  and  other 
features  of  the  lower  portion  is  less  satisfactory, 
and  rather  too  much  in  the  “ Gothic  mannal” 
style.  The  interior  shows  a novelty  of  treat- 
ment ; the  piers  and  archivoits  of  the  larger 
arcades  are  executed  iu  etoue,  bub  all  the  rest  of 
the  internal  walla  is  faced  with  cream-coloured 
terra-cotta,  the  vaulting  being  executed  in  the 
same  material,  which  in  some  places  is  used  also 
for  piers  and  arch-moulds,  and  niches.  The 
result  is  only  partially  satisfactory.  Where  the 
terra-cotta  is  nsed  purely  as  a wall-surface,  as  iu 
the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arcades  and  of  the 
vaulting,  where  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
stamped  design  forming  a diaper,  the  effect  is 
very  good,  and,  of  course,  less  expensive  than 
anything  of  the  same  kind  in  stone  would  be. 
But  where  the  terra-cotta  has  been  tried  for 


mouldings,  even  in  the  vanlting  ribs  which  are 
far  from  the  eye,  the  result  is  painful;  twisted 
surfaces  and  bad  joints  predominate  to  a melan- 
choly extent;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  terra-cotta 
is  to  be  nsed  in  such  situations  it  must  be  better 
and  more  truly  made  than  the  English  manu- 
facturers are  as  yet  able  to  make  it  (soma 
German  firms,  we  believe,  have  achieved  tha 
manufacture  of  very  satisfactory  and  regular 
terra-cotta  moulding).  The  general  effect  of 
tone,  too,  is  somewhat  cold ; if  a little  more  of 
the  red  terra-cotta  which  has  been  nsed  for 
bands  in  the  vaultiug  surfaces  had  been  dispersed 
over  the  walls,  the  result  would  have  been 
better.  The  quatrefoiled  panels  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  nave  arcade  offer  a good  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  mosaic,  which  would  give  a littla 
colour ; and,  of  course,  stained  glass  when  intro- 
duced will  make  a great  difference.  Whenever 
this  is  done,  let  the  glass  be  so  designed  and 
selected  as  to  add  to  the  aerial  effect,  by  the 
employment  of  stronger  and  heavier  colour  in 
the  lower  windows  and  lighter  and  fainter  treat- 
ment in  the  upper  ones : the  church  is  lofty 
enough  to  give  opportunity  for  fine  aerial  effeotj 
which  heavy  and  loaded  windows  in  the  clear- 
story would  destroy.  A large  organ  by  Messrs, 
Hill  is  being  erected  in  the  west  gallery  of  tha 
church,  but  is  nob  yet  complete. 

In  Portland-etreet  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  large 
warehouse,  which  we  noticed  while  in  progress 
some  little  time  since,  shows  us  a very  good, 
satisfactory,  sensible-looking,  modern  Gothic 
building,  severe  in  its  simplicity.  This  architect’s 
predilection  for  smooth.rnbbed  masonry  in  his 
recent  works  is  a doubtful  experiment  for  town 
architecture.  Masonry  of  this  kind  loses  its 
pleasing  appearance  very  rapidly  in  the  smoke 
of  towns,  much  more  so  than  tooled  masonry 
with  a more  varied  and  broken-np  surface.  A 
little  way  out  of  Porbland-street  the  tower  of  the 
' new  Police  Courts,  by  Mr,  Worthington,  catches 
the  eye.  These  courts,  which  are  completed 
externally,  are  built  of  brickwork,  with  very 
good  red  facing-bricks,  and  stone  dressings, 
strings,  and  plinth  j the  general  design  is  of  an 
Early  Gothic  type,  with  pointed  windows  in 
groups  of  two  and  three,  with  granite  shafts 
between.  The  principal  court  has  a wooden 
panelled  roof  in  three  cants,  and  large  windows 
with  corresponding  wall-recesses  continuing  the 
window-range.  Are  these  recesses  to  furnish 
opportunity  for  painted  decoration  ? They 
might  be  well  employed  so.  There  is  an  open 
court  between  the  two  wings  of  the  building, 
the  upper  portions  of  which  are  surrounded  and 
traversed  by  hanging  open  wooden  galleries  of 
communication,  piled  over  each  other  in  a pic- 
turesque but  rather  bird-nest  kind  of  fashion. 
The  general  plan  of  the  bnilding  seems,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  in  its  present  state,  rather  de- 
ficient in  simplicity  and  unity  of  arrangement. 
The  external  effect  is  solid,  with  a certain 
picturesque  character;  but  the  tower  cannot  be 
called  a success : there  is  no  definite  aim  or 
character  in  it,  and  its  vertical  lines  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  frequent  insertion  of  thin  stone 
strings  in  the  red  brick,  spaced  and  proportioned 
without  much  apparent  purpose  or  aim.  Stone 
string-courses  upon  brick  are  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  stone  upon  stone;  they 
attract  the  eye  more  strongly  and  harshly  by 
contrast  with  the  brickwork,  and  require  to  be 
used  sparingly  and  with  much  care  and  judg- 
ment, or  they  prove  excrescences  leather  than 
ornaments. 

Messrs.  Salomon  & Jones’s  new  Reform  Club, 
in  King-street,  illustrated  in  our  pages  some  little 
time  ago, is  a enccessfol  building  iu  general  design 
and  expression,  and  looks  like  what  it  is  ; and 
the  oorbelled-ont  angle  oriels  help  it  a great 
deal  in  this  way.  Bub  there  is  a want  of  refine- 
ment and  consistency  in  the  treatment  of  detail. 
The  corbels  under  these  same  oriels  look  more 
like  wooden  than  stone  brackets,  in  their  shape 
and  treatment;  the  foliated  ornament,  here  and 
elsewhere,  is  ragged : the  balcony  railings, 
though  of  masonry,  seem  stuck  into  the  window 
recesses  without  any  connexion  with  the  struc- 
ture; and  the  corbelled-out  soffit  over  the  main 
entrance,  with  festoons  of  foliage  meandering 
over  its  surface,  is  too  like  cabinet-maker’s  de. 
sign.  The  total  effect  is  better  than  the  detail. 
“ Brooks’s  Bank,”  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  which  also  we 
engraved  not  long  ago,  is  a contrast  to  it  in  this 
respect.  It  is  true  that,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
structive design  of  the  porch  (about  which  a 
question  was  raised  at  the  time  our  engraving 
was  publisbed),  we  do  not  think  an  inspection  of 
the  actual  building  would  lead  most  architects 
1 to  regard  the  treatment  of  this  feature  as  satis* 
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factory : the  flat  arches  are  so  palpably  not 
arches  of  coostrnction — it  is  so  evident  that 
they  could  not  for  a moment  stand  as  arches, 
except  by  mere  cohesion  of  mortar,  that  it  seems 
a pity  that  the  arched  form  was  adopted  at  all, 
or  at  least  that  the  real  moans  of  supporting  the 
quasi-arch  were  not  more  prominently  shown, 
instead  of  being  designed  as  if  with  an  effort  at 
concealment.  This  is,  however,  almost  the  only 
serious  fault  which  the  most  critical  could  find 
with  this  very  pleasing  design.  The  stylo  is  really 
original,  showing  in  a successful  combination 
some  of  the  best  characteristics  both  of  Gothic 
and  Italian  design ; the  carved  ornament  in  the 
sofBt  of  the  angle  bay  is  admirable  in  style  and 
execution  ; and  the  treatment  of  the  high  blank 
wall,  connecting  the  new  portion  with  some  ad- 
joining old  building,  is  a capital  specimen  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  picturesque  in 
walling.  The  lower  portion  is  regularly  rusti- 
cated (in  horizontal  joints  only),  and  at  the  top 
a recessed  arcade,  with  disengaged  shafts,  gives 
an  incident  of  light  and  shadow  to  this  part  of 
the  structure.  The  backs  of  the  niches  in  this 
arcade  are  facetted,  forming  a series  of  very 
flat  square  cones  in  juxta-position  on  the  wall 
surface,  giving  additional  play  of  surface, — a 
device  employed  to  diversify  the  wall  face  in 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Altogether  this  is  a 
most  pleasing  and  refined  bit  of  modern  build- 
ing, and  we  hope  the  front  of  the  back,  to 
King-street,  is  shortly  to  be  rebuilt  in  a similar 
style. 

The  new  Exchange  is  now  completed  ex- 
ternally, and  the  large  room  also  open  for  use, 
though  the  decoration  is  not  yet  complete ; and 
as  the  interior  is  still  consequently  occupied  by 
a good  deal  of  scaffolding,  tho  effect  of  the 
room  cannot  be  judged  of.  Of  the  exterior  we 
gave  a view  some  little  time  since.  The  building 
would  perhaps  look  better  were  it  so  placed  that 
a more  distant  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  could  be  obtained.  Surrounded  as  it  is 
by  not  very  wide  streets,  this  is  impossible  j and 
any  advantage  it  might  derive  from  distance  is 
destroyed,  while  the  eye  is  impressed  even  more 
than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  commonplace, 
inartistic  oharacterofthearohiteoturaldetail.  The 
new  town-hall  does  not  as  yet  make  much  show 
above  ground,  and  its  site  is  chiefly  marked  from 
a distance  by  the  forest  of  scaffolding  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  in  itself  an  important  and 
laborious  work.  Terra-ootta,  we  perceive,  is 
being  employed  as  a lining  for  the  internal  cor- 
ridors, in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mr.  Hansom’s 
oburoh,  above  mentioned.  The  new  buildings 
for  Owen’s  College  are  also  in  progress,  but  not 
in  HO  forward  a state  as  to  exhibit  anything  for 
comment  or  criticism. 

Among  present  objects  of  interest  in  Man- 
chester we  must  count  the  splendid  mounting  of 
the  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  briefly  referred  to  in  our  columns  the 
other  day.  In  regard  to  scenic  decoration,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  it.  The  scenes, 
from  the  pencils  of  Messrs.  Telbin,  Gordon, 
Hawes  Craven,  and  others,  not  only  present, 
in  some  instances,  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  illusory  perspective,  but  have  an  addi- 
tional interest  as  forming  representations  of 
aobual  buildings  and  scenes  in  Venice,  from 
sketohes  taken  on  the  spot.  Equal  care  and 
artistic  taste  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  dresses 
and  other  acoessories.  Mr.  Calvert’s  Shylock  is 
an  original  rendering  of  the  part,  emphasising  the 
sordid  and  cringing  element  in  the  Jew’s  cha- 
racter, rather  than  the  fierce  and  passionate 
ideal  some  have  formed  of  it,  and  representing 
him,  when  foiled  in  the  trial  scene,  as  utterly 
broken  down  and  prostrated  by  the  ruinons 
result,  and  with  no  spirit  left  for  anything  like 
a tempest  of  revengeful  passion.  Probably 
arguments  in  favourjof  either  rendering  of  the 
part  might  be  brought  forward ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  thorough  care  and 
minute  consistency  with  which  Mr.  Calvert 
has  wrought  out  his  idea  of  the  character.  Au 
reste,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  interest  lies 
more  in  the  getting-up  than  in  the  acting.  This 
ought  not  to  be  the  ease  where  any  play  of  such 
a high  class  is  concerned.  In  the  preface  to  his 
acting  edition  of  the  “Merchant,”  Mr.  Calvert 
expresses  a strong  opinion  that  Shakepeare 
ought  to  be  presented  to  the  public  with  the 
same  advantages  of  scenery  and  decoration 
which  are  bestowed  on  most  modern  plays  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  only  such  a treatment  is 
required  to  render  his  plays  as  popular  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  first  half  of  the  proposition 
is  undeniable,  supposing  that  the  acting,  in  the 
main  parts  at  least,  has  first  been  adequately . 


provided  for.  But  to  say  that  people  in  the 
present  day  will  not  come  to  see  Shakspeare 
unless  with  the  accompaniments  of  first-class 
scenery,  stage  illusion,  and  decoration,  is  an  odd 
way  of  inferring  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
dramatist,  and  is  capable  of  being  construed 
into  a tacit  admission  that  scenery,  and  not 
Shakspeare,  is  the  attraction.  Whether  it  Is 
quite  in  good  taste  and  keeping,  either,  to  intro- 
duce into  such  a play  a semi-grotesque  ballet,* 
at  best  but  a vulgar  and  oommonplaoe  species  of 
entertaiument, — and  whether,  being  done,  it  was 
worth  while  for  a musician  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
position  and  capabilities  to  write  music  for  it, — 
may  bo,  in  FaJatafTs  phrase,  "questions  to  be 
asked.” 

The  Theatre,  we  may  mention,  has  recently 
received  some  further  alterations  and  redeoo- 
ration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Darby- 
shire,  of  Manchester.  Some  of  the  altered 
decorations  are  manifest  improvements  j others, 
as  the  treatment  of  the  large  pilasters  flank- 
ing  the  proscenium,  the  reverse.  The  altera- 
tions include  lining  the  whole  of  the  wall  round 
the  baok  of  the  dreaa-oirole  with  mirrors. 
There  was  an  ostensible  reason  for  this,  as  it 
gives  more  light  where  it  was  a good  deal 
wanted,  bub  it  is  not  a treatment  which  we 
shonld  like  to  see  adopted  as  a precedent  in  the 
fitting-up  of  theatres. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

The  midden  system,  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  the  provinces,  presents  a problem  to  deal 
with  at  Birmingham,  which,  in  onr  opinion, 
increases  tho  difficulties  connected  with  the 
sewage  question  many-fold.  The  extent  of  the 
Birmingham  midden  system  is  now  for  the  first 
time  ascertained.  There  are  in  Birmingham 
3,884  premises,  containing  7,065  water-closets, 
accommodating  about  20,000  persons  ; and 

70.000  bouses,  connected  with  19,551  privies 
and  middens,  accommodating  about  325,000 
persons.  Of  these  middens  or  ashpits,  nearly 

14.000  are  drained  into  the  sewers.  The 
middens  cover  an  area  of  65,170  square  yards, 
or  about  13i  acres;  and  practically  all  of  them, 
containing  fcocal  matter  and  solid  and  Hqnid 
refuse,  are  open  to  the  air.  Some  of  them  are 
situated  beneath  houses  or  workshops,  and  large  , 
numbers  are  built  against  the  walls  of  houses, 
which  are  thus  permeated  with  tho  filthy  liquid 
soaking  through  the  walls.  The  consequenoe  is 
that  although  the  sewers  constantly  aid  the 
drainage  from  the  middens,  the  surface  wells 
generally  become  the  receptacles  of  sewage 

' matter,  with  which  the  earth  surrounding  the 
middens  is  absolutely  saturated. 

The  Town  Council  of  Birmingham,  some  time 
since,  appointed  a committee  to  inquire  into  two 
subjects, — the  “ best  mode  of  disposing  of,  or 
dealing  with,  the  sewage  of  the  borough  ; ” and 
the  possibility  of  " excluding  from  the  sewers  all 
excreta  and  other  animal  and  injuriouB  matters 
that  tend  to  cause  the  sewage,  as  now  dis- 
charged, to  become  a common  nuisance.” 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  thus  directed,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  arising 
therefrom,  are  now  presented  in  a printed 
volume, f in  two  main  divisions — (1)  the  ex- 
olusion  of  Excreta  and  other  Injurious  Matters 
from  the  Sewers ; and  (2)  the  Treatment  of  the 
Sewage  at  the  Sewers’  Outlet. 

Under  the  former  division  some  aooount  is 
given  of  the  methods  in  use  in  other  large  towns, 
and  under  the  latter  division  the  treatment  of 
sewage  is  considered  in  regard  to  tho  methods  of 
precipitation,  filtration,  and  irrigation, — the 
various  processes  inoidont  to  these  systems  being 
described,  and  reports  being  furnished  of  inspec- 
tion of  sewage  farms. 

Special  reports  and  communioations  on  the 
several  matters  of  inquiry  have  been  obtained 
from  the  borough  surveyor,  the  borough  analyst, 
and  the  inspector  of  nuisances ; and  from  Mr. 
Hope,  of  Romford,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E,,  Mr. 
Hawksley,  O.E.,  and  Professor  Frankland. 
These  are  embodied  in  the  Report.  Other  com- 
munications of  value,  from  Mr.  George  Shaw, 
F.G.S.,  and  other  gentlemen,  are  published  in 
an  appendix  to  the  Report. 


* Called  in  the  bill  the  "Lorenzo  Masqne,”  the  exeose 
for  it  being  the  ailneiou  in  the  play  to  a masqne  to  take 
place  at  Lorenzo’s  honse.  But  the  thing  is  an  excre- 
scence, totally  uncalled  for  except  by  the  taste  of  a certain 
portion,  possibly  a minority,  of  the  audience. 

t "Borough  of  Birmioghsm.  Report  of  the  Sewage 
Inquiry  Committee.  Presented  to  the  Council  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1871.”  Birmingham:  The  "Joarnal” 
Printing  Works,  Hew-street. 


The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
summed  up  as  follow: — 1.  The  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  middens  and  substitution  of  a new  privy 
system,  based  npon  the  principle  of  exclusion 
from  the  sewers,  and  weekly  collection  of  all 
exorementitioQS  matter,  solid  and  liquid.  2.  A 
system  to  be  developed  in  connexion  with  the 
above,  of  exclusion  from  the  sewers  and  col- 
lection of  refuse  from  slaughter-houses,  cattle- 
markets,  urinals,  oow-houses,  and  stables.  3. 
An  experimental  trial  of  the  Rochdale  and  Man- 
chester systems,  on  a sufficiently  large  scale, 
and  under  the  strictest  supervision ; and  ulti. 
mately  an  extension  to  the  whole  town  of  that 
system  which  shall  be  found  to  be  the  most 
efficient.  4.  The  imposition  of  a rate  on  oocu- 
piers,  in  respeob  of  water-closets  connected  with 
the  sewers,  on  a scale  to  be  sanotioned  by  the 
Counoil.  5.  That  a register  be  prepared  and 
kept  of  all  connexions  with  the  sewers,  and  that 
no  future  connexions  with  the  sewers  should  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  Counoil.  6. 
The  exclusion  from  the  sewers  of  the  refuse  from 
the  works  of  German  silver  mauufacturera,  gal- 
vauizere,  wire  - drawers,  and  manufacturing 
chemists,  and  from  such  other  works,  the  refuse 
from  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  found  to 
interfere  with  the  utiliaation  of  the  sewage  of 
the  borongh,  nnleas  such  refuse  shall,  previously 
to  being  discharged  into  the  sewers,  have  been 
so  treated  as  not  to  interfere  with  such  utilisa- 
tion. 7.  The  purchase  of  800  acres  of  land  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  Report.  Other 
recommendations  relate  to  the  obtainment  of 
borrowing  powers  for  the  purchase  and  leasiog 
of  land,  execution  of  works,  &c. 

The  purification  of  the  sewage,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  a nuisance  by  the  pollution  of 
rivers  and  the  deposition  of  offensive  solid 
matter,  is  to  be  effected  by  excluding  the  sewage 
altogether  from  the  River  Tame,  at  Saltley, 
carrying  it  a distance  of  seven  miles  to  suitable 
land,  and  there  cleansing  it,  on  a limited  area, 
by  the  system  of  downward  intermittent  filtra- 
tion, 80  that  the  effluent  water  may  be  safely 
passed  into  the  river ; provision  being  also  made 
for  the  use  of  sewage  by  agriculturists  along  the 
line  of  conduit,  and  a small  model  sewage  farm 
being  established  to  instruct  the  neighbouring 
farmer  in  the  use  and  value  of  sewage  as  a 
manure. 

In  their  Report  the  committee  state  that  they 
oonsulted  medioal  men  in  Birmingham  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  middens  on  health,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  tho  points  on  which  there  is  a unanimous 
opinion  ; — 1.  That  the  pollution  of  well-water  by 
sewage  matter  is  general,  and  the  use  of  such 
water  most  dangerous  to  health.  2.  That  sewer 
gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  fceoal 
matter  do  penetrate  through  house-drains  into 
the  interior  of  dwellings,  and  that  their  effect  is 
dangerous  to  health.  3.  That  emanations  from 
middens  are  also  highly  dangerous.  4.  That 
fevers  of  a typhoid  character,  diseases  of  the 
digestive  orgaus,  diarrhoea,  and  diseases  of  a 
similar  obaraoter,  besides  others,  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  above  causes,  and  that  the  same 
causes  greatly  increase  the  susceptibility  to  all 
epidemio  diseases.  The  medical  men  consulted 
make,  among  others,  the  following  suggestions 
for  remedying  the  sanitary  evils  attributed  to 
the  present  sewage  system ; — (a)  appointment 
of  a medical  officer  of  health  ; (h)  better  system 
of  ventilation  and  flashing  of  sewers  ; (c)  cutting 
of  the  continuous  pipe  in  connexion  between  the 
sewers  and  the  interior  of  houses ; (d)  the 
closing  of  all  wells ; (e)  the  improvement  of 
middens ; (/)  the  nae  of  disinfeciants ; (g)  the 
interception  of  fcocal  matters. 

The  land  under  the  present  system  is  irrigated 
by  raw  sewage  taken  direct  from  the  mains.  A 
portion  only  is  drained,  and  that  to  an  insuffi- 
cient  depth,  so  that  for  the  most  part  the  effluent 
water  passes  over  instead  of  through  the  laud. 
Moreover,  the  land  lies  so  low  and  near  the  river 
. that  it  cannot  be  efficiently  drained,  and  thus  is 
in  a position  which  renders  it  liable  to  floods, 
and  unfit  for  sewage  irrigation. 

Of  the  Rochdale  new  system  the  committee 
say  a new  system  of  dealing  with  human  exoreta, 
known  as  the  Rochdale  system,  is  now  being 
rapidly  introduced,  and  the  oonversion  of  the  old 
privies  is  being  effected  by  nearly  the  same 
means  as  those  employed  in  Liverpool  for  the 
introdnetion  of  the  troogh  water-closet,  and  in 
Manchester  for  the  improved  privy,  — viz., 
through  the  powers  vested  in  the  Health  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Alderman  Taylor,  who  has  devised 
and  patented  the  Rochdale  system,  famishes 
the  following  explanation  : — " Beneath  each 
closet-seat  a receptacle  containing  a small 
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quantity  of  a chemical  dialLfeetlng  fluid  is  placed, 
in  which  the  fcecea  and  urine  are  collected,  the 
vesseia  being  removed  in  a covered  cart  in  the 
daytime  to  a manure  manufactory,  weekly  or 
more  frequently  if  required,  an  important 
feature  of  the  process  being  a retardation  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  excreta,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  fouling  the  atmosphere,  and  being  depre- 
ciated in  value  as  a manure,  which  is  effected  by 
frequent  removal  of  the  receptacles  prepared  as 
above  stated.  The  cinders  and  dry  refuse  from 
the  houses  are  in  like  manner  collected  in  com- 
mon barrels  or  other  receptacles,  and  when  full, 
the  contents  are  tipped  into  a corporation  cart, 
and  removed  to  the  same  depot  or  manufactory 
as  the  excreta,  where  they  are  sifted  by  a win- 
nowing machine,  which  separates  the  cinders, 
refuse,  vegetable  matter,  and  fine  ash.  The 
vegetable  matter  is  burnt,  and  its  ash  and  the 
fine  coal  ash  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
manure.  There  is  a ready  sale  for  the  large 
cinders  at  the  price  of  3s.  per  ton,  and  the 
smaller  cinders  are  used  for  working  the  engine 
at  the  manufactory.  The  fine  coal  and  vegetable 
ash  is  mixed  with  the  excreta  from  the  prepared 
receptacles  5 the  mixture  is  subjected  to  a 
chemical  process  3 and  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  heaps  for  a period  of  about  twenty-one 
days,  is  passed  through  a screen  to  ensure  per- 
fect mixing.  It  is  then  a damp  powdery  manure, 
containing  all  the  constituents  of  the  fcooes  and 
urine,  except  a large  portion  of  the  water.  By 
this  process  a valuable  manni-e  is  produced, 
which  will  allow  of  the  addition  of  several 
valuable  manurial  agents,  if  it  be  found  de- 
sirablej  but  such  addition  is  not  necessarily  a part 
of  the  process.  By  this  method  of  collecting  and 
treating  the  night-soil  and  refuse  of  towns  there 
is  nothing  lost ; all  is  made  profitably  available, 
the  cinders  being  found  sufficient  to  raise  steam 
for  any  motive  power  required  injthe  process  of 
preparing  the  manure,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
refuse,  such  as  glass,  iron,  &o.,  can  be  disposed 
of  for  their  usual  purposes.  The  urine  from  the 
public  urinals,  and  that  portion  which  can  be 
collected  from  dwelling-houees,  to  which  is  added 
a quantity  of  the  same  before-mentioned  mixture, 
which  is  put  into  the  receptacles  for  night  soil, 
is  evaporated  and  added  to  the  prepared  manure. 
The  blood  from  the  slaughter-houses  is  also,  by  a 
simple  and  inoQensive  process,  brought  into  a 
state  fit  to  be  added  to  the  prepared  manure, 
and  forms  a valuable  addition  to  it.” 

The  committee  say  that  this  system,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  carried  out,  appears  to  be  a great 
sanitary  and  economical  improvement.  They 
inspected  many  of  the  converted  privies,  which 
were  perfectly  clean  and  inodorous  5 and  the 
complete  utilisation  of  the  dry  refuse,  they  state, 
materially  diminishes  the  cost  of  the  scavenging 
department.  In  the  erection  of  all  new  houses 
the  Health  Committee  require  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  and  all  the  structural  alterations 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  are  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner.  The  coat  of  the  new 
privy  entire  on  this  principle  is  estimated  at 
from  11.  to  5i.,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Taylor  is  of 
opinion  that  2?.  per  privy  would  be  a fair  average 
cost,  to  which  must  be  added  a charge  of  10s. 
for  the  galvanised  iron  receptacle  and  the  wooden 
ash-tub,  which  are  supplied  by  the  Corporation. 

Of  the  Manchester  system  the  Report  says  : — 

“It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  water-closets  and 
middens  3 but  the  number  of  the  former  may  be 
approximately  taken  as  15,000,  and  of  the  latter 
50,000.  The  Health  Committee  are  oompelliog 
owners,  among  other  sanitary  improvements,  to 
make  structural  alterations  in  privies  and  ash- 
pits, npon  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  and  according  to  a particular  plan 
and  specification  famished  by  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, a copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this  report. 
The  new  improved  privy  consists  of  a common 
privy  and  ash-pit ; but  the  ash-pit  is  small  and 
covered,  and  a ventilating-shaft  is  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  aeh-pit  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  floor  of  the  ash-pit  is 
of  glazed  earthenware,  absolutely  water-tight; 
and  its  door,  which,  is  either  at  the  side  or  back, 
is  kept  locked,  and  only  opened  by  the  night- 
soil  men  when  they  come  to  empty  it.  The 
ashes  can  only  be  emptied  into  the  ash-pit 
through  the  privy-seat,  which  is  provided  with 
binges,  and  can  be  raised  entirely  for  this  pur- 
pose 3 and  the  ashes  must,  of  necessity,  be 
ponred  over,  and  thus  deodorise  the  fcocal 
matters.  Dust-boxes  are  provided  for  the  mia- 
oellaBCOUs  solid  refuse.  The  house  slops  and 
liquid  refuse  are  poured  into  the  sewers  through 
a properly -trapp^  grid  in  front  of  the  dwellings  3 


and  a farther  improvement  is  also  sometimes 
adopted  by  which  all  continuous  communica- 
tions between  the  house-drains  and  sewers  is  cut 
off,  and  an  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the  interior 
is  made  impossible.  Where  the  new  privy  and 
ash-pit  have  been  introduced  into  courts  or 
thickly.populated  districts,  it  is  usual  for  two 
privies  to  have  a oommon  ash-pit.  They  are  at 
present  emptied  regularly  once  a fortnight ; but 
a weekly  emptying  is  recommended  by  the 
Officer  of  Health.  The  cost  of  this  new  privy 
and  ash-pit,  where  the  veutilatiou-flue  has  to  be 
carried  two  stories  high,  is  from  31.  lOs.  to  41. 
About  1,400  of  these  privies  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  replaced  the  old  open  middens ; 
and  they  represent  privy  accommodation  for 
abont  4,200  houses.  The  process  of  conversion 
is  going  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  Officer 
of  Health  states  that  the  effect  of  the  above  and 
other  sanitary  improvements,  partionlarly  the 
abolition  of  cellar-dwellings  in  the  converted 
district,  had  been  to  diminish  materially  fever 
and  diarrhcea,  especially  infant  diarrhoea,  so 
dangerous  in  large  communities,  and,  in  most 
oases,  attributable  to  a fcecal  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  death-rate  in  years  had  been  reduced 
from  33  to  27  in  1,000.” 

Oa  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  utilisation  the 
Committee  make  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ The  only  other  method  yet  known  for  puri- 
fying sewage  is  the  passing  it  through  a natural 
soil.  For  this  purpose,  land  may  either  be 
regarded  as  a natural  filter,  by  means  of  which 
it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  purify  the 
sewage  on  the  smallest  possible  area  oontinuously, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  admission  into  a rnnuing 
stream,  without  seeking,  as  a direct  object,  to 
utilue  the  elements  of  fertility  which  it  may 
contain  3 or  it  may  be  sought  to  purify,  and  at 
the  same  time  utilise  it,  by  applying  it  to  land 
in  such  quantities,  at  such  times,  and  in  suoh 
a manner  as  shall  produce  the  greatest  return 
in  the  shape  of  marketable  crops  without  injuring 
the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  Committee  take  the  subject  of  utilisation 
first  3 and  on  this  the  following  questions  arise  : — 
1.  Does  ordinary  sewage  possess  a manurial 
value  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
landlords  or  tenants  to  incur  the  expense,  which 
is  considerable,  in  laying  out  land  for  its  recep- 
tion by  way  of  irrigation  ? 2.  Can  it  be  applied 

continuously  without  injury  to  the  permanent 
fertility  of  the  soil  ? 3.  What  area  of  the  land 

of  a given  character  is  necessary  for  the  perfect 
utilisation  of  sewage  of  given  quantity  and 
strength,  so  that  no  fertilising  element  of  the 
sewage  shall  be  wasted  ? The  Committee  say 
that  on  these  points  chemists  of  the  highest 
scientific  actainments  express  absolutely  contrary 
opinions,  and  engineers  of  the  greatest  eminence 
are  equally  at  variance  3 and  that,  in  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  it  is  therefore  of  special  import- 
ance, iu  dealing  with  the  immense  volume  of 
sewage  at  Birmingham,  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution, — at  any  rate,  until  some  agree- 
ment be  come  to  between  the  various  scientifio 
authorities.  They  have  visited  the  sewage 
farms  of  Warwick  and  Rugby,  and  Mr.  Hope’s 
model  farm  at  Romford,  and  have  addressed 
questions  to  the  authorities  of  suoh  towns  as 
have  adopted  the  irrigation  system. 

As  to  the  money  question,  “ Will  irrigation 
pay  ? ” — a very  secondary  one,  in  our  estimation, 
by  comparison  with  the  sanitary  question, — the 
Report  says : — 

“ As  to  the  general  financial  result  of  sewage 
farming,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little 
information  has  been  obtained,  the  questions  on 
this  point  having  been  generally  unanswered. 
The  two  replies  received  aro  to  the  following 
effect : — At  Warwick  the  estimate  for  the  present 
year  (which  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  one) 
is  that  the  value  of  the  crops,  sold  and  ricked, 
will  abont  equal  the  total  annual  expense,  in- 
clading  interest  on  outlay  and  pumping.  At 
Cheltenham  the  loss,  after  paying  interest  and 
yearly  repayment  of  principal  for  purchase  of 
land  and  permanent  woiks,  is  almost  nominal. 
Cheltenham,  as  before  remarked,  is  somewhat 
favourably  circumstanced ; for  out  of  the  330 
acres  of  land  irrigated,  130  acres  only  belonged 
to  the  Corporation,  and  200  to  adjacent  owners, 
who  pay  a small  yearly  rent  for  the  sewage." 

The  Committee  do  not  doubt  the  sale  of  large 
crops  at  considerable  sums,  but  from  the  silence 
as  to  the  cost  of  production,  they  oonolnde  that 
the  general  financial  results  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. Considering  that  compulsory  purchase 
always  involves  the  paying  of  more  than  the 
market  price  of  land,  that  costly  works  are 
required  to  convey  the  sewage  to  the  land,  and 


that  there  is  great  expense  in  laying  out  the 
surface  and  draining,  they  observe  that  it  would 
be  quite  unreasonable  to  anticipate  anything  but 
loss,  though  sewage  may  in  itself  possess  con- 
siderable manurial  value. 


A HOME  VIEW  OP  YEOVIL. 

Yeovil  again ! Yes,  but  from  her  own  point 
of  view,  aud  out  of  her  own  month  oomes  the 
tale.  The  stranger’s  account  of  things  in  this 
model  town  has  been  always  resented  as  a piece 
of  impertinence;  the  Yeovilians,  we  were  told, 
oonld  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  did  not 
require  to  be  lectured  from  London.  Twelve 
months  have  nearly  elapsed  since  our  notice  of 
various  matters  in  Yeovil  resulted  iu  an  official 
inquiry  on^the  part  of  the  Government.  After 
this  matters  seemed  to  mend  a little,  but  we 
believe  now  it  was  only  a spurt;  for, judging 
Yeovil  by  her  own  statement  from  within,  her 
evils  are  her  own,  and  are  the  natural  result  of 
her  own  innate  sluggishness  and  corporate 
incapacity.  Both  in  the  town  and  in  its  environs 
small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  are  very  rife,  and  have 
been  during  the  year.  Scarlatina  has  increased 
^ in  some  districts.  In  Great  Western-terrace, 
oonsisting  of  fifteen  houses,  in  twelve  out  of  the 
fifteen  there  have  been  thirty-four  oases  of  fever 
and  three  deaths.  Seven  of  the  houses  drained 
into  an  open  ditch  in  the  Sherborne-road,  and 
the  remainder  into  a brickyard.  With  a singular 
fatality,  as  if  to  ensure  a sufficient  mortality 
return  for  a future  season,  the  briokmakers  are 
mixing  their  clay  with  the  sewage.  A lad  wag 
taken  ill  with  fever  in  the  brickyard,  and  died 
within  two  days,  without  his  clothing  being  for 
one  moment  removed. 

The  mayor  declares  inoounoil  that  he  wondei'S 
any  houses  could  be  found  free  in  the  above 
neighbourhood  from  fever.  From  Goar-gap  and 
Rusty-well  accounts  come  swelling  in  weekly  of 
unabated  nuisances.  In  the  latter  district,  five 
cases  of  fever  are  reported  from  one  house,  and 
small-pox  existing  in  addition. 

The  want  of  drainage  at  Goar-gap  has  led  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  miserable  squatters  or  in- 
habitants who  are  forced  to  reside  there.  A 
drain  is  ordered  to  be  made  here,  and  notice  to 
be  served  on  the  tenants,  calling  upon  them  to 
oonneot  the  house-drains  with  the  public  sewers. 
Properly  speaking,  several  of  the  bouses  have 
no  drains,  but  seething  sinks  aud  oesspoola  that 
continually  exude  the  foulest  poison. 

A few  days  since  the  town  of  Yeovil  itself  was 
flooded  with  dirt,  mud,  and  slush,  of  every  de- 
scription, occasioned  by  an  inundation  tbroagh 
ineffective  drainage.  Many  honses  in  the  lower 
quarter  of  the  town  were  flooded.  In  fact,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  dire  evils  of  this  badly- 
managed  town  results  from  imperfect  drainage, 
and  unabated  naisances.  The  local  authorities 
are  acknowledging  this  now,  though  a few 
months  since  it  was  a piece  of  inapertinence  on 
our  part  to  hint  that  Yeovil  stood  in  need  of 
care. 


MODEL  VILLAGES. 

Sir, — In  a speech  made  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in 
Leeds,  a short  time  ago,  as  reported,  he 
stated  that  a gentleman  was  anxious  and 
willing  to  come  forward  in  support  of  any 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  condition  of  our  working 
classes  (equal  in  munificence  to  that  of  the 
Peabody  gifts),  if  such  movement  oonld  be 
originated  in  a practicable  form,  and  with 
reasonable  hopes  of  attaining  the  object  in  view. 

I confess,  so  far  as  the  Peabody  scheme  of 
benevolence  is  concerned,  to  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  erection  of  palatial  residences  in  which 
working  men  and  their  families  may  find  accom- 
modation in  the  heart  of  London  : suoh  build- 
ings may  be,  perhaps  are,  a great  improvement 
upon  the  houses  and  mode  of  life  which  their 
present  occupiers  formerly  endured ; but  they 
do  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  meet  the  domestic 
wants,  spirit,  and  feeling  of  the  working-class 
Englishman,  who  prefers  to  have  a home  of  his 
own,  however  small  and  inconvenient,  and  un- 
provided with  a proper  and  reasonable  accom- 
modation, for  his  wife  and  family. 

This  feeling  is  a good  one,  as  it  conduces  to 
the  exercise  of  the  great  qualities  of  self-govern- 
ment and  control,  and  a more  reliant  and  in- 
dependent tone  of  mind  and  spirit,  at  least  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  can  be  the  case  where, 
as  the  member  of  a large  establishment,  how- 
ever comfortable  and  costly,  all  his  wants  and 
requirements  are  provided  for  by  other’s. 
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The  great  necessity  of  the  time  appears  to  be 
to  provide  workmen  and  their  families  with 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  healthy  homes  on 
the  margin  of  this  wilderness  of  brick  and  mor* 
tar,  the  metropolis,  where,  during  their  hours  of 
rest,  they  may  be  surrounded  by  everything  to 
make  life  enjoyable  which  science  and  experi- 
ence can  place  at  their  command,  at  reasonable 
, cost. 

This  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  erection  of' 
workmen’s  houses  on  a large  scale,  so  that  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  co-operative  principle 
may  ultimately  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  suc- 
cessful financial  management  of  such  a pro- 
perty. 

Having  been  connected  in  past  days  with  the 
governing  anthority  in  a large  mannfaotaring 
town,  ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  of 
studying  the  daily  life  and  wretched  social  con- 
dition under  which  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
sons  of  toil  live, — a state  of  things  appealing 
strongly  to  the  heart  of  every  kind  and  thinking 
man  for  some  assistance,  however  sligh^,  to 
Ascertain  the  causes  which  operate  to  tie  down 
human  beings  to  a miserable  existence. 

I have  seen  the  operation  and  effect  of  work- 
men’s building  societies  on  a somewhat  large 
scale.  Rows  of  houses,  wretchedly  oonstruoted 
I and  badly  drained,  built  on  swamps  called  roads, 

' tihe  whole  system  defective  in  arrangement  and 
I organisation  from  beginning  to  end, — entire 
■ suburbs  of  such  houses  have  been  built  and 
I oocopied  for  years,  when  it  has  been  impossible 
I for  a cart  to  pass  along  the  so-called  streets, 

I which  have  never  been  either  formed  or  con- 
structed until  (although  private  property)  snch 
a state  of  things,  being  a orying  disgrace  and 
scandal,  has  compelled  energetic  and  costly 
action  in  remedy  by  the  local  authorities,  which 
I -the  occupiers  of  such  houses  have  been  totally 
unable  to  austuin. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  evil  results  of 
tho  action  of  working  men  having  good  motives 
and  a dim  appreciation  of  a better  state  of 
tilings,  but  wanting  in  knowledge,  experience, 
and  sufficient  means  to  work  out  the  results 
aimed  at. 

It  mnst  also  be  a souroa  of  pain  to  many  to 
see  the  style  of  the  enormous  building  opera- 
tions now  going  on  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
where  attempts  are  being  made  to  provide  work- 
men and  the  class  just  above  them  with  houses. 

Terraces  of  nnmoaning,  horrible-looking  build- 
ings, doing  their  best  to  shut  oat  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  health;  built  right  up  to  the  street, 
and  with  a mere  narrow  slip  of  garden  at  the 
back  of  each  house,  so  surrounded  by  briok 
walls  that  vegetation  can  only  drag  on  a 
weary  existence,  in  a daily  protest  against  the 
<3Qpidity,  ignorance,  and  greed  which  rear  such 
•piles  of  brick  and  mortar  for  human  beings  to 
pass  a weary  life  in. 

The  enormons  wealth  and  widespread  poverty, 
misery,  and  degradation  side  by  side  in  this 
•country  afford  food  for  great  and  serious  reflec- 
tion. If  the  daily  life  and  frightful  social  con- 
dition of  our  poorer  classes  arise  from  their 
wices  of  intemperance  and  improvidence, — are 
they  to  blame  ? Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
•reeking  courts  of  the  metropolis,  the  polluted 
And  enervating  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
poorer  class  of  dwellings,  the  otter  want  of 
proper  accommodation  and  decent  sanitary  ap- 
pliances, with  a nest  of  other  evils,  are  iacite- 
meots  to  virtue,  industry,  temperance,  and 
•sobriety  ?, 

No : with  the  present  generation  we  may, 
perhaps,  fail  to  do  much  ; but  the  future  is  in  our 
bands,  and  by  bringing  up  the  younger  members 
of  the  working  community  far  removed  from  the 
^jauses  which  to  an  enormons  extent  at  the 
present  time  operate  to  daunt  the  good,  the 
-sarneBt,and  the  philanthropic  in  their  endeavours 
to  improve  the  human  family,  we  may  hope  to 
make  rapid  strides  towards  that  time  when  the 
workman  may  have  a happy  home  and  a joyous 
existence  within  his  reach,  and  rise  to  a higher 
Appreciation  of  bis  duties  as  a citizen  and  a 
member  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

The  first  step  in  so  high  and  noble  a task,  is 
to  provide  such  a home  ; and  it  does  appear  that 
this  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  capitalist 
And  the  philanthropist. 

The  great  toilers  of  the  earth  who  help  to 
create  the  wealth  which  surrounds  us  in  every 
^direction,  have  at  least  a right  to  decent  habita- 
tions ; they  cannot  of  themselves  do  much 
towards  providing  the  same,  and  it  is  therefore 
for  others  einbued  with  horror  at  the  position  of 
such  a class,  to  devise  a remedy,  and  enlist 
aympathy  and  capital  in  so  great  a cause. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Large  sums  of  money  have  been  and  will  be 
spent  upon  costly  and  impracticable  schemes, 
which  for  a time  artificially  improve  the  position 
of  a small  number  of  operatives  ; but  the  results 
are  not  of  such  a character  as  to  warrant  further 
progress  in  a similar  direction. 

A real  progress  would  be  to  originate  and  carry 
out  a Boheme  well  considered  and  reasonably 
costly,  which,  great  in  results,  and  remunerative 
in  obaraoter,  would,  by  the  force  of  brilliant 
sucoess,  drag  investors  of  money  to  follow  in  the 
wake,  and  which  would  place  the  working  man 
in  the  position  of  being  master  of,  and  responsible 
for,  his  own  well-arranged  house  and  home; 
every  sanitary  appliance  which  the  experience  of 
others  can  suggest  at  his  command;  health  and 
a healthy  existence  within  his  reach  ; a share  in 
the  control  of  an  important  organisation  which 
will  tend  to  raise  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
to  the  highest  pitch  ; educational  establishments 
at  command  for  hia  children  ; parks,  clubs, 
assembly  rooms,  and  other  institutions,  within 
reach,  and  identified  with  his  own  home. 

These  great  benefits,  whioh  as  much  surpass 
those  offered  by  Peabody  institutions  as  the 
grown  man  does  the  child,  can  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  cost  by  the  exertions  of  the  capitalist 
and  philanthropist  who  would  provide  the  means 
to  carry  out,  and  for  a time  only,  carefully  watch 
and  guide  the  development  of  suoh  a soheme 
before  leaving  it  for  future  management  to  a 
citizen  and  mnnicipal  spirit. 

Your  subscribers  have  read  with  great  interest 
no  doubt  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  the  9th 
nit.,  under  the  heading  of  “ French  Solutions  of 
Social  Difficulties  ; ” but  whilst  M.  Godin’s  work 
may  stand  out  as  a beacon  to  guide  ns  in  the 
advancement  towards  a solution  of  the  social 
question,  the  “ Familistfere  ” is  an  institution 
whioh  would  hardly  permanently  flonrish  on 
English  soil.  An  entire  change  in  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  people  would  be  necessary,  a 
work  of  time  and  difficulty;  and  if  succossfal  at 
first,  future  mismanagement  might  imperil,  if 
not  destroy,  the  entire  labours  of  a genera- 
tion. 

A movement,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
suited  to  English  ideas,  and  dependent  for 
lasting  success  upon  the  people  themselves,  may 
thus  be  briefly  described:  — 

The  English  “ Familistire.” 

Eighty  acres  of  laud  to  be  purchased  upon  one 
of  the  principal  railways  running  into  the  great 
working  centre  of  the  metropolis,  say  the  east 
end,  as  short  a distance  out  of  towns  as  possible, 
and  having  a special  station,  and  special  arrange- 
ments as  to  trains  and  workmen’s  fares ; the 
land  to  cost  about  2001.  per  acre. 

Upon  this  estate  build  500  workmen’s  cottages 
in  pairs,  say  10  cottages  to  an  acre,  so  arranged 
and  distributed  about  as  to  obtain  tho  greatest 
possible  effect  in  a landscape  point  of  view, 
combined  with  economy  of  allotment. 

The  cottages  to  be  reasonable  in  size,  bat  not 
in  any  way  expensive  in  oonstruotion ; good 
drainage,  dry  foandations,  dry  walls,  and  con- 
venient internal  arrangements  to  be  all-im- 
portant. Each  pair  of  cottages  to  be  set  back 
from  the  principal  road,  and  surrounded  with 
jast  sufficient  ground  for  good  back-yards  and 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens.  Excepting  for 
purposes  of  privacy  in  the  back  premises,  all 
unsightly  brick  walls  to  be  avoided,  and  strong 
wire  fencing,  trees,  and  shrubs  to  do  duty  as 
boundaries. 

The  roads  to  be  park  drives,  with  a margin  of 
turf  on  either  side,  planted  at  stated  intervals 
with  specimen  trees  and  ornamental  sbrnba. 

The  drainage,  water  supply,  and  sewage  works 
to  be  perfect. 

Land  to  be  laid  out  near  the  centre  of  the 
estate  for  ornamental  gardens  or  park,  small  in 
size,  bat  well  arranged  ; from  five  to  ten  acres 
in  extent. 

In  the  park, — to  be  erected,  sohoola  and 
mnsenm,  club-house  and  assembly-room,  co- 
operative stores,  laundry  and  drying-ground, 
baths,  and  green-houses. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  on  the  estate  to  be 
of  a plain,  substantial  arohitectnral  style,  devoid 
of  excess  of  ornamentation  or  needless  expense 
in  construction,  but  suitable  in  every  respect  for 
the  purposes  in  view. 

When  completed,  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a model 
village  of  2,500  inhabitants,  with  every  means  of 
health,  happiness,  comfort,  and  recreation  at 
command,  besides  “ numerous  arrangements 
enabling  them  to  partake  of  luxuries  or  the 
equivalents  of  riches.” 

If  well  managed,  the  whole  cost  wonld 


probably  not  exceed  125.0001.,  to  be  appor- 
tioned  in  the  following  manner  : — 


80  acres  of  land  £16,000 

600  cottages  100,000 

Roads,  drainage,  tc 2,600 

Schools,  museum,  stores,  laundry,  bath,  &o.  6,000 

Planting  trees,  shrubs,  &c l.OCO 

Total £124,500 

The  revenue  would  be  from  the  following 
sources  : — 

Rents  of  600  cottages,  at  6b.  per  week £6,500 

Profits  npon  stores  and  other  establishments...  3,000 

Total £9,600 


From  this  sum  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
administration,  &c.,  whioh  should  not  exceed  for 
tho  first  three  years  1,0001.,  and  afterwards  be 
probably  reduced  to  5001.  per  annom  ; this  would 
leave  an  available  surplus  of  8,5001. ; a sum  of 
6 per  cent,  only  to  go  to  capital  account,  the 
balance  to  be  carried  to  the  administrative  fund. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  profits  upon 
stores,  &c.,  but  as  .M.  Godin  shows  them  to  be 
3 per  cent,  upon  50,0001.,  and,  as  all  the  inbabi- 
tanta  on  the  estate  would  be  deeply  interested  in 
sapporting  every  institution  upon  it,  the  amount 
placed  to  that  account  probably  understates  the 
receipts. 

The  management  for  the  first  three  years 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist.  After- 
wards, when  every  institntion  had  got  into  work- 
ing order,  the  representative  and  municipal 
principle  might  be  evoked. 

Such  a soheme  but  faintly  shadowed  forth,  if 
successful  and  economically  carried  out,  would 
be  a step  towards  the  solution  of  a great  social 
problem. 

To  yon,  as  one  of  a noble  band  of  pioneers,  I 
suggest  the  same.  If  it  will  not  bear  oritioal 
examination,  let  it  be  like  so  many  other  propo- 
sitions which  see  the  light  of  day, but  to  die ; bnt, 
if  praotioable,  something,  perhaps,  may  be  done 
to  help  sorely  and  speedily  those  who  otherwise 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  obtain  willing 
workers  in  so  noble  and  great  a field  of  nae- 
fulnesB.  Joseph  S.  Forbes. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
VERY  POOR. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  for  a long  time  been 
directed  to  the  necessity  lately  referred  to  in 
your  pages,  namely,  that  of  providing  healthy 
dwellings  for  the  very  poor.  Skilled  workmen 
and  others  receiving  comparatively  high  wages, 
have  organisations  and  capital  of  their  own, 
which  need  rather  direction  and  development 
than  material  aid  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  purpose.  They  have  also  leaders  of 
ability  and  energy,  who  do  not  fail  to  make 
known  the  requirements  of  their  followers. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  much  lower 
in  the  social  scale,  have  but  small  means  that 
can  be  developed,  and  their  voice  is  rarely  heard, 
except  in  cries  and  groans.  It  is  these  who, 
most  particularly,  need  the  material  assistance 
of  the  wealthy. 

But  the  problem  is  a difficult  one  to  solve.  It 
is,  how  to  help  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  without  completely  pauperising  them  ? 
In  other  words,  how  to  help  them  in  suoh  a way 
that  they  shall  not  rely  npon  yonr  help,  but 
rather  learn  a more  stringent  lesson  of  self-help. 

A proposal  to  pay  wholly  or  in  part  the  rent 
of  the  very  poor,  whether  by  the  State,  in  “ res- 
cuing”  the  people  from  “ the  dismal  lanes,”  and 
” planting  them  out  in  the  clear,”  or  by  the 
benevolent  in  providing  model  dwellings  or 
otherwise,  is,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proposal 
can  be  relied  upon,  snbeidising  the  earnings  of 
the  poor,  and,  by  subsidising  them,  ultimately 
redooing  the  amount  received  from  employers. 
It  is  ont-door  relief  in  another  form.  The  same 
may  be  said  (bhoogb  with  some  limitation)  of 
dwellings  of  a superior  and  more  expensive 
kind  which  are  provided  at  the  same  rent  as  the 
old,  iuferior,  and  less  expensive,  unless,  indeed, 
the  old  rent  is  at  ” famine  ” price,  produced  by 
scarcity  or  monopoly. 

The  difficulty  of  our  present  question  lies  in 
this,  that  no  increase  of  rent,  even  if  for  superior 
accommodation,  can  be  borne  by  the  class  to  which 
we  refer.  But  this  difficulty  is  met  in  part  by  the 
magnificent  offer  of  your  benevolent  anonymous 
correspondent ; if  this  offer,  great  though  it  is, 
were  supplemented  by  recurring  gifts  of  others, 
the  difficulty  would  be  by  so  much  further  over- 
come.  This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  if  we 
consider  (1)  the  duties  of  trustees  ; (2)  the  main 
want  of  tho  very  poor;  and  (3)  the  component 
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parts  of  rent.  I will,  then,  eketoh  the  outlines 
of  a prODosal  based  upon  these  considerations. 

1.  As  to  trostces.  I amassaming  that  all  the 
moneys  to  bo  applied  for  the  benefit  of  tho  very 
poor  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Their 
first  anxiety  as  trustees  is  the  security  of  the 
principal  of  their  trust.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
they  canuot  trade  with  the  money,  for  trade 
involves,  perhaps  rather  implies,  a possible  loss. 
They  cannot  invest  it  in  ordinary  stocks  or 
shares,  for  this  is  another  form  of  trading.  They 
cannot  accept  any  seonrity,  however  tetnpting. 
which  requires  continuous  or  periodic  action  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  security  intact.  Hence 
their  investments  are  confined  to  real  property 
and  Government  Stock.  These  yield  from  3 to 
3i  per  cent.  Thongh  as  investors  the  trustees 
would  deem  this  too  small  an  interest,  yet  qw! 
trnatees,  with  a desire  to  maintain  their  capital 
intact,  they  cannot  obtain  more, 

2.  When  we  consider  the  immense  reproduc- 
tive advantage  that  in  England  capital  has  over 
labour,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
main  want  of  the  very  poor.  Capital,  in  fact,  is  the 
ladder  by  which  wealth  is  attained.  The  great 
diffionlty  of  the  worker  is  to  get  his  foot  upon 
the  first  round.  Let  him  do  that,  and  his 
greatest  difficnlty  is  conquered.  Notwithstanding 
the  deai'th  of  work  at  times,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  labour  market,  I venture  to  think  that 
current  necessities  are  generally  met  in  some 
way,  and  that  the  great  want  is  the  union  of 
capital  with  labour  in  the  same  person. 

3.  As  to  rent.  Rent  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  to  which  a fourth  must 
sometimes  be  added,  (a.)  There  is  first  the  re- 
payment of  the  capital.  In  short  tenures,  this 
is  an  important  element.  In  long  leases  it  is 
practically  forgotten,  and  the  increase  of  interest 
which  should  go  to  replace  it  is  consumed  as  it  is 
received.  In  permanent  tenures  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  capital  is  refunded  when  the  property  changes 
bands  ; in  this  case,  therefore,  this  item  of  rent  is 
minimised,  (t.)  The  interest  for  the  use  of  capital 
forms  the  second  item  of  rent.  The  amount  of 
this  interest  varies  with  what  the  individual 
capitalist  can  get.  In  a dense  and  concen- 
trating population,  dwellings  of  all  sorts  being 
of  the  nature  of  a monopoly,  rents  rise,  and  the 
landlord-capitalist  has  the  advantage.  It  is 
trne,  local  circnmstanoes  may  cause  some  fluctna- 
tions,  but  the  movement  is  in  the  end  favourable 
to  the  monopolist,  (c.)  The  rent  has  to  provide 
a fund  to  meet  current  expenses  and  those  of 
maintenance  ; as,  for  instance,  the  labonr  of  col- 
lecting rents,  looking  after  and  paying  for 
repairs,  certain  imperial  charges,  and,  in  the 
case  of  weekly  rents,  the  local  rates  also,  (ci.) 
The  fourth  item  which  goes  to  form  rent  is  the 
insurance  against  losses  of  rent.  This  is  in 
some  cases  a very  heavy  item ; in  some  it  is 
nominal.  If  the  losses  can  be  avoided,  the 
necessity  for  the  insurance  ceases.  From  this 
analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  (where  property  is 
fairly  used  and  fairly  kept)  the  first  and  third 
items  are  independent  of  the  will  either  of  land- 
lord or  tenant.  The  last  item  is  dependent  upon 
the  action  both  of  landlord  and  tenant,  bnt  may 
be  reduced  to  a nominal  amount  under  given 
circumstances.  Only  the  second  item  shows  the 
advantage  at  whioh  the  capitalist  is  placed.  It 
is  subject  to  modification  according  to  his  will 
and  desire,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

We  have,  however,  seen  that  the  trustee  is 
unable  to  secure  more  on  an  average  than  3i 
per  cent.  Can  we  bring  him,  with  his  per 
cent.,  into  relation  to  the  tenant,  whilst  we 
eeonre  to  him  his  principal  snm  and  do  not 
saddle  him  with  liabilities  ? I think  that  this  is 
possible,  and  that  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
gradually  secure  to  the  poor  that  great  de- 
sideracum,  an  available  capital. 

The  proposal  I would  make  is  this.  Let  the 
trustees  of  the  benevolent  fund  (the  existence  of 
which  I most  assume)  obtain  by  purchase  or 
building  suitable  dwellings  of  one  room  each. 
The  block  system  would  perhaps  be  the  cheapest. 
A cottage  system,  however,  where  each  cottage 
would  have  four,  six,  or  eight  dwellings,  wonld 
in  many  ways  be  preferable,  and  would  present 
greater  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  sites. 
Obtain,  by  division,  the  cost  of  each  dwelling, 
carefully  separating  the  cost  of  the  land  from 
that  of  the  bnilding.  Say  that  the  cost  of  the 
land  divided  by  the  number  of  rooms  represented 
SOL  as  the  cost  of  land  to  each  dwelling,  and 
4SL  as  the  proportion  of  building  cost.  These 
amounts  are  subject  to  calculation  and  correction  j 
they  probably,  however,  would  not  be  far  wrong. 
Let  the  trustees  reserve  to  themselves  the  free- 


hold or  otherwise  the  cost  of  the  laud,  and  issue 
shares  of  481.  each  representing  the  building 
cost  of  each  dwelling ; the  shares  to  be  issued 
to  occupying  tenants  only.  The  tenants  wonld 
enter  into  possession  at  once,  and  would  out  of 
their  rent  have  to  pay  off  (a)  the  48Z.,  (b) 
interest  upon  the  money  advanced  by  the  trus- 
tees, (c ) all  current  and  maintenance  expenses, 
and  (d)  the  assurance  against  loss  of  rent.  Now 
the  rent  paid  for  a single  room  varies  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ; it  is  rarely  under  23.  The 
annual  rent  would  be  appropriated  in  the  scheme 
under  consideration  in  the  following  way  : — 

(a.)  Separment  of  principal  of  building  cost, 

•iSZ £2  2 103 

/'Interest  at  si  per  cent,  on  SOL,  the  cost 

, ) per  dwelling  of  the  freehold 0 19  6 

1 ) Interest  at  SJ  per  cent,  on  24L,  tho 

k average  ofamouat  advanced  for  building  0 16  7i 
(e.)  Contribution  for  expenses,  at  25  per  cent. 

of  the  rent 16  0 

(d.)  Assurance  against  loss  of  rent Kil 

Gross  annual  rent,  at  28.  per  week £5  4 0 

At  any  time  the  value  of  the  contributions  paid 
npon  a share  would  be  represented  by  the 
amount  paid  under  the  first  head  (a).  In  case 
of  withdrawal,  the  amount  so  paid  would  be  sub- 
ject to  two  deductions ; first,  for  arrears  of  rent, 
together  with  a small  fine  .for  non-payment; 
secondly,  for  farther  interest  npon  the  difference 
between  the  average  of  the  amount  actually 
advanced,  and  the  assumed  average, — that  is,  the 
average  if  the  share  were  completely  paid  np. 
This  fund  would  by  itself  form  the  assurance 
against  loss  of  rent.  The  only  danger  from  this 
cause  would  be  in  the  first  threeweeks, — a.danger 
of  so  short  a duration,  that  it  could  be  readily 
obviated.  The  time  required  for  paying  off  the 
share  would  be  about  22i  or  23  years. 

In  order  to  prevent  traffioking  in  the  shares, 
and  to  prevent  sab-letting  in  a way  that  might 
thwart  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  I would 
suggest  that  the  trustees  only  should  be  allowed 
to  purohase  the  shares  of  those  who  might  wish 
to  withdraw]:  the  price  to  be  paid  would  be  the 
value  determined  as  above.  A shareholder, 
therefore,  having  paid  all  claims  for  five  years, 
and  wishing  to  emigrate  or  otherwise  invest  his 
money  would  be  entitled  to  receive  lOZ.  14s.  5Jd., 
less  the  interest  on  18Z.  123.  9d.  for  five  years. 
The  net  amount  the  shareholder  would  receive 
wonld  be  71.  138.  lid.  Withdrawing  money 
would  naturally  cause  a forfeiture  of  all  rights 
and  privileges.  As  withdrawal  could  be  effected 
at  any  time,  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent 
resort  to  it  in  any  trifling  diffionlty.  I would 
therefore  grant  readmission  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual for  only  a limited  number, — say,  three 
times.  In  case  of  death,  the  share  wonld  come 
under  the  head  of  personalty,  and  would  be 
treated  accordingly. 

The  shares  should  not  represent  the  right  to  a 
special  room,  but  tho  right  to  any  vacant  room 
of  the  same  class  as  that  for  which  the  share- 
holder has  been  paying.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  labouring  population,  whose  work 
takes  them  first  to  one  part  of  London  and  then 
to  another,  I should  suggest  that  the  blocks 
were  not  too  large,  but  that  they  were  scattered 
about ; so  that  a shareholder  at  the  south,  when 
his  work  took  him  to  the  north,  might  remove 
thither,  if  a room  were  vacant. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
posal, the  property  would  gradually  change 
hands, — that  is,  the  interest  of  the  shareholders 
would  increase,  and  that  of  the  trustees  would 
decrease.  I would  therefore  give  the  tenants  a 
progressive  representation  amongst  the  trustees. 
For  this  purpose,  I should  propose  that  the 
tenants  of  each  block  or  group  of  cottages  should 
elect  one  of  their  number  annually  to  serve  on  a 
committee,  whose  duty  it  wonld  be  to  represent 
and  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  tenants. 
One  or  more  of  the  committee  wonld  be  elected 
to  act  on  the  tenants'  behalf  on  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  representation  should  not  com- 
mence until  a certain  snm  had  been  accumu- 
lated,— say,  not  until  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year.  Daring  the  next  seven  years  give  the 
tenants  one  representative  trustee  to  five  original 
trustees;  during  the  next  seven  years  give  the 
tenants  two  representatives,  and  during  the 
next  seven  years  three ; a representation  iu- 
oreasing  with  the  funds  invested,  bnt  always 
giving  the  original  trustees  a majority.  The 
first  year  of  non-representation  would  give  time 
to  the  original  trustees  to  bring  affairs  into 
routine  order,  and  wonld  likewise  allow  of  the 
tenants  getting  to  know  one  another,  enabling 
them  to  make  a better  selection. 

In  connexion  with  each  block  or  gronp,  a olnb- 
room  or  common  sitting-room  would  be  a great 


advantage.  Its  cost  would  not  largely  increase 
that  of  each  dwelliug,  but  it  would  do  so  to 
some  extent.  The  weekly  payments  would  have 
to  bo  increased,  or  the  term  of  repayment  pro- 
longed. Subject  to  the  control  of  the  trnatees, 
the  management  of  the  club-room  should  be 
vested  in  a committee  of  the  tenants. 

When  the  cost  of  building  had  been  paid  o3^ 
it  would  be  a question  for  the  trustees  to  deter- 
mine  whether  they  should  allow  the  tenants  to 
proceed  to  the  redemption  of  the  freehold  in  the 
same  way.  This  would  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  the  former,  by  the  amount  paid  for  interest 
on  the  building  cost,  and  the  interest  on  15Z.,, 
half  the  cost  of  the  freehold.  The  annual 
amount  paid  under  (a)  would  be  3Z.  8b.  3d.,  and 
the  time  for  the  redemption  of  the  freehold 
wonld  be  somewhat  under  nine  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  in  the  middle-age  of  a share- 
holder who  started  when  he  was  eighteen,  the 
rent  wonld  be  6d.  a week  for  expenses  only  > 
besides  which  he  would  be  possessed  of  an  avail- 
able capital  of  78Z.  There  might,  however,  be 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  redemption 
of  the  freehold. 

The  presumption  throughout  has  been  that 
only  single-room  dwellings  were  provided.  Such 
are,  I believe,  most  in  request.  Subletting  and 
lodgers  should  be  rigorously  excluded,  thongh 
rooms  might  be  arranged  to  accommodate  a man- 
and  his  wife,  or  two  friends.  In  the  latter  case 
the  payments  wonld  be  made  in  definite  pro- 
portions, whioh  would  also  determine  the  respec- 
tive claims  upon  the  share.  Tenements,  how- 
ever, of  two  or  three  rooms  might  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  amount  paid  in  one  clasa 
might  be  made  transferable  to  another  class- 
Thus  a man,  having  subscribed  15Z.  in  the  small 
single-room  class,  might  transfer  it  to  the  large 
single-room  class  when  he  married ; and  thence, 
again,  when  his  family  increased,  to  the  class  of 
dwellings  having  two  rooms. 

I am  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  the  applioatlon  of  this  system  to  the  cottages 
of  agricultural  labourers.  In  many  cases  it 
could  only  be  done  with  the  active  consent  of 
the  great  landowners.  They  wonld,  however, 
not  have  to  part  with  the  freehold ; a long  lease 
would  answer  every  purpose.  But  there  are 
other  diffionltios  in  the  way;  the  greater  cost  of 
the  cottages  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  unfro- 
quently  a rent  of  less  than  28.  a week.  Never- 
theless, BO  long  as  the  margin,  of  rent  left  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  first  item,  the  contributioa 
to  the  share,  an  appreciable  quantity,  so  long 
must  the  system  present  advantages  to  the  tenant. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  enter  into 
other  particulars.  The  principle  npon  whicli 
the  proposal  is  based  is  already  exemplified.  To 
lend  money  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  with  absolute 
security  to  secure  repayment  of  the  principal, 
to  cause  the  tenant  to  pay  all  expenses;  to 
educate  the  poor  man  to  take  part  and  interest 
in  a complex  organisation ; to  give  him  the 
dignity  and  sense  of  stability  which  result  front 
the  possession  of  capital ; and  finally,  to  enable 
him  to  use  his  capital  at  any  time  and  in  any 
way  that  may  subserve  his  interests  when  they 
do  not  clash  with  those  of  hia  fellow  tenantst 
such  are  the  objects  it  is  sought  to  effect  by  this 
proposal.  So  far  from  pauperising  the  poor,  it 
it  would,  to  a certain  extent,  lift  them  to  a 
level  of  comparative  comfort  and  independence. 

In  oonclnsion,  I cannot  refrain  from  consider- 
ing the  action  of  the  present  Poor-law  upon 
such  a state  of  things  as  I jhave  endeavoured 
to  depict.  The  class  of  people  it  is  hoped  to 
benefit  are  specially  those  most  likely  to  be  in 
occasional  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  Share- 
holders of  the  association  would  be  paying  the  ; 
same  rent  as  those  outside,  but  by  the  prudence  i 
and  forethought  of  availing  themselves  of  the  i 
opportunities  offered,  they  would  effect  a weekly  ' 
saving.  Wonld  this  be  a bar  to  out-door  relief? 

If  so,  they  would  save  less  than  lOd.  a week,  and  I 
lose  perhaps  2a.  fid.  Hence  those  outside  would  I 
be  20d.  a week  better  off  than  those  within ; the 
beneficent  intentions  of  the  founder  would,  in  i 
such  oases  at  least,  have  the  immediate  effect  of  1 
reducing  the  rates,  and  injuring  those  it  waa  ; 
intended  to  help.  Such  is  the  inequality  of  the 
action  of  out-door  relief.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  hoped  - 
that  a wiser  and  more  farsighted  policy  might  1 
be  pursued,  and  that  the  savings  would  be  made  i 
no  bar  to  relief,  until  they  had  reached  a given  : 
point.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
the  thrift  and  sense  of  proprietorship  engendered  ii 
by  the  associated  action  I have  sketched,  would  >i 
not  fail  gradually  to  increase  self-respect,  self-  I: 
reliance,  and  independence  of  the  help  of  the  .i 
Poor-Law.  J.  Wallis  Chapiian. 


Oct.  28,  1871.] 
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AN  OVBELOOKED  AECEITBOT  AND  HIS 
WORK— JOHN  AHEEON. 

In  a recent  iesae  of  the  Builder  (p.  789,  ante), 
in  an  article  on  “ Archajologioal  and  Architec- 
tural Literatnre  in  Ireland,”  it  is  stated,  “ there 
is  a manuscript  work  in  the  British  Mnsenm 
t>y  an  Irish  architect,  John  Aheron,  entitled, 

‘ A General  .Treatise  on  Arohitectnre,  divided 
into  Five  Books.’  It  consists  of  176  folio  pages, 
with  this  epigraph,  * This  book  was  written,  and 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  and  finished  by  the  13th 
of  April,  A.D.  1751,  by  John  Aheron.’  ” It  was 
also  added  that  the  history  of  the  writer  was 
unknown.  Since  the  publication  of  the  article,  we 
have  picked  up  a printed  copy  of  the  work,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  existed  only  in  manuscript. 

It  bears  date, — “ Dublin  : Printed  for  the  Author, 
by  John  Butler,  on  Cork-hill,  MDOCLIV.”  Now, 
although  the  printed  copy  affords  us  little  or  no 
farther  persenal  particulars  concerning  the 
author's  life,  we  are  able,  by  a system  of  deduc- 
tion, to  arrive  at  a few  items  anent  his  practice 
which  are  of  interest,  and  which  may  lead  the 
way  to  farther  discovery  in  relation  to  the 
■author.  The  book  is  a goodly-sized  volume, 
well  arranged,  well  printed,  and  illustrated 
with  140  plates,  well  engraved,  and  all 
drawn  by  the  author  himself.  A list  of  sub- 
: acribers’  names  begins  the  volume,  comprising 
: several  of  the  most  celebrated  public  men  of  his 
! day, — lords,  earls,  prelates,  knights,  public 
I officers,  English  and  Irish,  holding  appointments 
I under  the  Government  in  Ireland,  ladies  of  title, 

I architects,  and  several  building  operatives. 

I TThere  are  also  several  members  of  the  Universi- 
! ties,  including  Oxford,  and  some  authors  who 
I then  and  afterwards  were  known  to  fame, — Philip 
I Dormer  Stanhope,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

I and  known  as  Lord  Chesterfield  j Edmund 
! Burke;  the  Earl  of  Mornington  (the  Duke  of 
i Wellington’s  father  or  grandfather)  ; Dr.  George 
Stone,  Primate  of  Ireland  ; Richard  Boyes,  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Burlington ; Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Carlisle ; the  Earl  of  Aberoorn ; Dr.  Dolany  and 
Dr.  Dunkin,  friends  of  Dean  Swift ; and  nu- 
merous others.  The  list  of  names  throughout 
goes  to  prove  that  Aheron  was  well  known, 
and  received  a fair  share  of  patronage.  In 
his  preface  the  author  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who 
perused  the  work  before  it  was  put  to  press,  and 
gave  it  his  entire  approbation.  Aheron  laments 
the  sudden  death  of  his  patron  while  the  plates 
were  under  the  hands  of  the  engravers.  We 
will  give  a short  epitome  of  the  matter  of  the 
I volume.  The  first  book  is  devoted  to  arith- 
; metio,  geometry,  trigonometry,  in  view  of  the 
' .practice  of  both  ^military  and  civil  architecture. 

1 The  second  book  treats  of  architecture  in  general, 

I with  many  useful  tables  for  charges  and  csti- 
I mates,  and  also  in  relation  to  materials.  The 
I third  book  contains  “ A Parallel  of  Architecture,” 
i or  a collection  from  ten  of  the  principal  authors 
I who  have  written  specially  of  the  Orders.  The 
I fourth  book  contains  several  designs  for  doors, 
i windows,  chimney-pieces,  piers,  gates,  entrances, 

I temples,  pavilions,  &c. ; and  the  fifth  and  last 
I book  contains  a great  variety  of  plans  and  eleva- 
I tiona  for  parsonages,  farmhouses,  manufactories, 

I charter  schools,  country  parish  churches,  and 
i even  palaces ; also  a number  of  designs  for 
( gentlemen’s  houses,  at  a cost  ranging  from  500Z. 

I to  the  large  sum  of  100,0001.  The  treatise  is 

♦ supplemented  at  the  end  by  a useful  " buildor’s 
I -dictionary.” 

The  author  spared  no  pains  throughout  his 

* work  to  make  himself  understood,  and  to  give 
I "the  beat  specimens  of  the  Orders  from  the  works 
( cf  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  Vignola,  Alberti, 

I Viola,  Perrault,  Le  Clerc,  and  others.  He 
I also  enters  into  a criticism  of  their  respec- 
I tive  merits,  suggests  improvements  in  the 
I arrangement  of  the  columns,  and  differs  in  some 
' respects  from  the  generally  received  canons  laid 
( -down  by  the  above  authors.  Among  hia  designs 
1 there  is  one  of  Stradbally  Hall  (or  House),  built 
1 for  Pole  Cosby,  Queen’s  County,  Ireland.  There 
I are  also  the  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  a house 
E designed  for  a Mr.  James  Cotter,  in  the  County 
1 Cork.  There  are  many  of  the  designs  whioh 
i bear  a striking  likeness  to  several  of  the 
c old  public  buildings  of  Dublin,  and  the 
j gentlemen’s  mansions  in  that  county  and  other 
< parts  of  Ireland.  The  drawings  on  the  whole 
I show  a decided  superiority  to  the  general 

• class  of  designs  of  the  period  in  which  our  author 
( practised,  about  the  middle,  or  earlier,  of  the 
‘ eighteenth  century.  We  think  it  may  be  fairly 
’ -concluded,  from  the  nature  of  the  designs,  that 

the  majority,  or  a great  number  of  them,  were 


erected.  The  following  explanation  in  table  of 
contents  to  plans  83-4-5  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose it  was  erected  or  designed  with  a view  to 
erection : — 


The  plan  and  elevation  of  a palace  extending  407  ft.  in 
length]and  215  ft.  in  breadth,  in  the  middle  of  whioh  is  a cir- 
cular court,  87  ft.  diameter,  with  an  arcade  and  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  supporting  a gallery  of  the  Ionic 
order,  whose  circumference  is  324  ft.,  whose  breadth  is  but 
12  ft.,  which  ought  to  be  IS  ft.,  but  the  court  could  not  aford 
more  without  malcing  it  too  email;  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  21  ft.  high,  and  those  on  the  second,  23  ft.  Here 
are  the  angular  courts  which  light  the  inner  apart- 
ments.” 

All  of  Aheron’s  designs  are  severely  Classic. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  preface  the 
author  rather  modestly  observes, — 

“ Though  I have  presumed  for  the  benefit  of  young 
beginners,  and  those  who  are  yet  strangers  to  architecture, 
to  compile  this  Treatise,  wherein  I am  chiefly  a collector  of 
other  men’s  works,  except  in  the  designs,  I do  not  pretend 
to  more  infallibility  than  others,  who  are  liable  to  commit 
errors  in  their  calculations ; therefore,  if  I have  committed 
any  in  mine,  I hope  the  candid  reader  will  spare  censuring 
me,  or  bringing  my  judgment  in  question  for  the  same.” 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  our  overlooked 
arohiteot’s  auocessors  and  copyists  showed  a 
like  modesty  in  respect  to  their  abilities  and 
designs.  From  the  list  of  his  patrons,  we  con- 
clude that  Aheron  practised  for  some  time  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  sister  country. 

In  the  manuscript  preface  of  hia  book  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  there  is  an  erasure  at  the  end 
of  the  preface,  through  which  the  name  of  “ Sir 
Edward  O’Brien,  baronet,  Dromoland,”  appears. 
On  referring  to  the  list  of  subscribers  in  the 
printed  volume,  we  find  the  name  of  the  “ Right 
Hon.  William  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Inchiquin,”  a 
member  of  the  same  family.  It  is  plain  from 
this  that  be  was  employed  by  the  O’Brien 
family,  in  the  county  Ciare,  or  other  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland,  where  this  family 
held  large  properties. 

Of  the  date  of  our  architect’s  birth  or  death, 
we  are  still  in  the  dark,  but  perhaps  this  scant 
notice  will  help  to  further  inquiry  relative  to  the 
life  and  practice  of  John  Aheron,  architect. 


spawn  in  the  infected  wood ; the  best  is  by  im- 
pregnation with  some  poisonous  metallic  salt,— 
gas-tar  or  corrosive  sublimate ; but  so  retentive 
of  vitality  is  the  spawn  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
ntterly  destroyed  when  once  it  has  gained  pos- 


The  dry-rot  of  our  old  built  ships  is  Polyporus 
hybridus,  and  that  of  our  dwelling-houses  princi- 
pally Merulius  lacrymans.  The  latter  plant  has 
the  power  of  attracting  and  absorbing  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  without  this 
moisture  the  plant  cannot  exist.  The  example 
mentioned  in  last  week’s  Builder  is  one  where 
the  fangus  attacks  the  timbers  of  the  cellars, 
and  although  “ C.  W.”  states  the  place  to  be 
well  ventilated,  yet,  from  the  habitat  of  the  pest, 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  its  presence  is  fostered 
by  damp  air. 

Till  within  a conplo  of  years  ago  we  seldom 
met  with  (then)  a rare  fungus  in  this  country, — 
parasitic  on  pine,  Lsntinus  lepidens.  In  1869  it 
suddenly  appeared  on  railway  sleepers  and 
wooden  railway  bridges  all  over  the  country. 
We  had  it  sent  to  us  from  all  quarters,  and  we 
gathered  ourselves  more  than  100  specimens 
near  the  Hampstead  Heath  tunnel  of  the  North 
London  Railway.  Undoubtedly  this  compara- 
tively new  and  most  destructive  pest  to  pine- 
timber  is  now  common  with  us.  In  1869  wo 
received  onr  first  specimens  from  aiailwny  bridge 
at  Abergavenny,  and  passing  over  the  bridge  a 
few  days  ago,  we  found  a new  bridge  in  course  of 
erection,  the  old  wood  being  reduced  to  so  much 
rotten  tinder,  with  the  blackened  fungi  still 
adhering  to  the  planks.  W,  G.  S. 


THE  DRY-ROT. 

The  dry-rot  in  the  house  near  Castle  Howard 
is  an  instructive  lesson  ; and,  so  far  as  we  have 
the  materials  before  ns, may  be  read  as  follows  ; — 
The  honse  is  probably  of  stone — retentive  of  wet. 
The  oak  joists  are  timber  off  the  estate  indif- 
ferently selected  and  seasoned, — not  free  from 
sap.  The  damp  walls  favoured  the  development 
of  dry-rot.  (If  our  premises  are  false,  “C.  W.”  will 
oblige  by  oorreobing  them.)  In  such  case,  to  take 
ont  the  rotten  timbers  and  replace  them  with 
sound  timber,  and  simply  washing  the  timber 
and  walls  with  a strong  solution,  was  insufficient 
to  decompose  or  destroy  the  seeds,  spores,  or 
germs  of  the  dry-rot : none  of  the  solutions  in 
vogue  are  sufficiently  penetrating.  To  have  used 
kyanised  timber  might  have  been  effective.  This 
case  requires  a more  powerful  agent,  and  this  we 
have  in  chlorine  gas  — a disinfectant  of  the 
greatest  power:  it  is  volatile,  and  can  seek  oui 
noxious  matter.  To  generate  suffloient  for  the 
present  purpose,  apply  to  the  local  chemist : it  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  stop  up  the  flues  and  openings  into  the  cellar 
and  the  floor  above,  if  not  tongued,  should  have 
the  whole  of  the  joints  covered  with  brown  paper 
pasted  down.  These  precautions  are  necessary  if 
the  gas  is  to  penetrate  and  eradicate  the  evil. 
Carefully  seal  up  every  crevice.  The  doors  and 
windows  in  the  cellars  may  be  stopped  in  like 
manner,  and  sand  heaped  against  the  bottom  of 
door.  With  all  these  precautions,  so  volatile  is 
this  gas  that  its  presence  will  doubtless  be  felt 
throughout  the  house;  in  such  case  open  the 
windows.  This  gas  is  very  irritating  when  in- 
spired, and  is  rarely  used  in  this  form,  but  more 
generally  as  chloride  of  lime  ; but  this  would  not 
be  sufficiently  effective  for  our  purpose.  Leave 
the  gas  to  its  work  forty-eight  hours,  or  more. 
During  this  time  it  may  be  found  desirable  that 
the  house  should  be  uninhabited. 

Having  so  closely  sealed  the  cellars,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  point  out  the  simplest  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  gas  : — Make  a provision  for  this  by 
closing  your  windows  from  the  outside,  so  that 
they  may  be  opened  a few  hours  previously  to  an 
entry  into  the  cellar. 

The  result  some  months  hence  should  be  re- 
corded in  the  Builder.  A.  Z. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

SURVEYOES. 

Lincolnshire.— The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  surveyors  for  Lincoln  under  the 
now  Act Mr.  Hine,  of  Nottingham,  for  that 
district ; Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  Mr.  Goddard, 
of  Lincoln,  for  Lincolnshire. 

Peterborough. — This  diocese  has  been  divided 
into  three  districts.  Mr.  E.  B.  Browning,  of 
Stamford;  Mr.  Colin  Alex.  Macaulay,  ofLeioester; 
and  Mr.  Tbos.  Graham  Jackson,  of  London,  have 
been  elected. 

Chichester. — Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge. 

Salisbury.— Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Dorset. 

Lichfield.— The  names  of  two  of  the  surveyora 
were  not  given  last  week.  In  addition  to  Messrs. 
Stevens  & Robinson,  of  Derby,  the  others  are 
Mr.  0.  Lynam,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Mr. 
Groves,  of  Shrewsbury,  the  County  Surveyor  of 
Salop. 

Canterbury. — Mr.  Clarke,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Spooner,  already  mentioned. 


Nothing  more  can  be  said  regarding  the 
destruction  of  this  pest  than  has  been  printed  in 
former  volumes  of  the  Builder.  No  perfect 
remedy  is  known  for  the  total  destruction  of  the 


SUSSEX  ARCHHiOLOGICAL  SOCIETY’S 
OUTING. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  this  sooieby  proved  in 
many  respects  agreeable,  although  there  are 
complaints  as  to  the  management,  notably  for 
want  of  conveyances  at  some  of  the  points,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  whioh  any  refresh- 
ment was  obtainable.  The  chief  bnilding  visited 
was  the  parish  chnroh  of  Withyam.  The  Sack- 
ville  Chapel  here  includes  three  monuments, 
respectively  by  Ohanbrey,  Plaxman,  and  Nolle- 
kens.  Buckhurst  was  visited.  At  two  o’clock  a 
move  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Bolebrook, 
the  site  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  brick  man- 
sion— one  of  the  earliest  in  the  county,  where 
Earl  Delawarr  had  given  instruotion  for  a 
luncheon  to  be  prepared.  Of  Bolebrook  the  only 
parts  now  remaining  are  the  gateway  tower  and 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  house,  which  is 
now  used  as  a farmhouse,  and  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Whibtome,  who  occupies  the  land  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood,  under  the  earl. 

After  Inncheon,  Lord  Delawarr  gave  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

“ Bolebroke  is  one  of  the  earliest  brick  boild- 
ings  in  this  country,  being  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  what  remains,  the 
original  plan  may  be  traced.  It  probably  was 
suflered  to  go  to  decay  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
on  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Tuftons, 
earls  of  Thanet.  There  were  a park  and  demesne. 
It  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Dalyn- 
gurdges,  of  Bodiam,  and  passed  to  theSaokviUes 
bv  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Edward  Dalyngurdge.  The  Tuftons  succeeded 
to  theproperty  by  marriage,  and  bequeathed  the 
estate  to  charitable  purposes.  In  1770  it  was  sold 
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under  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  pur- 
chased by  Lord  George  Germain,  formerly  Lord 
George  Sackville,  who,  when  created  a peer  by  the 
title  of  Viscount  Sackville,  took  from  it  his  second 
title  of  Baron  Bolebroke.  Afterwards  it  was 
again  united  to  the  large  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Dorset,  in  1870,  when  it  was  bought  by 
John  Frederic  Sackville,  third  Duke  of  Dorset, 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  De  la 
Warr,  whose  father,  the  fifth  earl,  succeeded  to 
the  Sackville  estates  through  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Elizabeth  Sackville,  daughter  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Dorset.  Her  ladyship  was  the  last  of 
the  old  family  of  Sackville.” 


STEA8BURGH  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  had  before  us  for  some  time  the 
programme  of  this  competition,  which  is  ad- 
dressed  to  all  architects,  but  the  treatment 
received  by  English  architects  in  similar  matters 
abroad  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  per- 
suade any  of  our  countrymen  to  give  time  to 
the  speculation.  However,  the  programme  is  at 
our  publishing  office,  and  may  be  seen  by  any 
who  apply.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  Slat  of  January,  1872.  The  total  amount  to 
be  expended  is  32,0001.,  including  the  fittings  and 
organ,  which  is  to  be  of  high  character. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

The  opening  of  these  classes  at  Lupton-street, 
Westminster,  on  Thursday,  November  the  2Qd, 
is  intended  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  a 
general  meeting  of  the  profession  and  all 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  teohnioal 
education  of  the  young  architect,  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  opinion  upon  the  general 
Boope  of  these  classes,  and  suggestions  for  the 
more  successful  carrying  out  of  them.  The  pro- 
ceedings will  be  commenced  at  8 p.m.  by  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  the  President  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  to  the  most 
Buooeesful  stodeuts  in  the  three  classes  ; viz.,  the 
Life,  the  Antique  Figure,  and  the  Architectural 
Ornament,  for  work  done  in  the  Museum.  The 
drawings  will  be  exhibited,  and  then  an  open 
discussion  will  be  invited  upon  the  general 
question,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  will  take  part, 
and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  all  who  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  young  architect, 
either  as  receiving  pupils  or  employing  im- 
provers, will  endeavour  to  be  present,  and,  if 
possible,  contribute  something  to  the  general 
information. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CHARLES  BABBAGE. 

The  death  is  announced  of  this  eminent 
mathematician  and  meohanician.  He  was  bom 
on  December  26,  1792.  In  his  work  entitled 
“ Passages  in  the  Life  of  a Philosopher  ” will  be 
found  interesting  details  of  bis  boyhood  and 
early  youth.  Perhaps  by  no  work  will  Babbage 
be  so  widely  known  as  by  his  “ Tables  of 
Logarithms,”  upon  the  preparation  of  which  he 
bestowed  the  highest  care.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  fatigue  of  oonstautly  picking  out  figures 
from  black  and  white  pages,  he  experimented 
upon  tinted  papers  and  their  efieots  upon  the 
eye,  the  resnlc  being  that  his  logarithms  were 
partially  printed  upon  green  and  fawn-coloured 
sheets.  These  logarithms  were  used  in  the  oal- 
eolations  of  the  whole  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  Ireland,  and  in  those  of  the  English 
Snrvey  from  the  period  of  their  pnblioation. 
They  were  also  printed  for  foreign  circulation. 

Babbage’s  researches  as  a mathematician  had 
always  been  directed  in  a special  manner  to 
those  branches  which  are  connected  with  the 
recognition  of  law  in  numerical  series.  The  idea 
was  early  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  mechanism  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions involved  in  the  calculation  of  such  series. 
He  had  noticed  that  even  the  best  tables  hitherto 
published  are  wanting  in  accuracy ; and  he 
considered  that  if,  in  place  of  tables  constructed 
(however  carefully)  by  ordinary  computation, 
the  unerring  results  of  mechanical  operations 
could  be  employed,  a large  gain  would  accrue 
to  the  astronomer  and  the  seaman,  whose 
oaloulations  depend  so  largely  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  tables  they  make  use  of.  He 
visited  the  principal  centres  of  machine  labour 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  studied  oare- 
fnlly  the  various  forms  of  mechanism  and  the 
character  of  the  work  performed  by  each } and 


finally,  in  1821,  having,  as  he  conceived, 
mastered  all  the  essential  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  he  undertook  the  construction  of  what 
he  called  a “ Difference  engine  ” for  the  Govern- 
ment. By  the  year  1833,  a portion  of  the 
machinery  had  been  put  together;  and,  on  trial, 
it  was  found  to  perform  its  work  with  all  the 
accuracy  promised  by  its  constructor.  But  in 
the  meantime  various  difficulties  not  contem- 
plated by  Babbage  had  arisen.  His  association 
with  Mr.  Clements,  a clever  engineer,  had  not 
worked  so  well  as  ho  bad  anticipated.  Govern- 
ment began  to  doubt  whether  the  scheme  could 
be  Buccessfally  completed ; and  when  Babbage 
announced  that  a yet  nobler  design  bad  been 
formed  by  him,  which  needed  only  Government 
aid  for  its  realisation,  “ an  alarmed  Govern- 
ment,” says  Professor  Niohol,  “ with  Mr.  Gonl- 
burn  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  abandoned  the  great  enterprise.  They 
offered  Mr.  Babbage,  in  recompense,  that  the 
difference  engine,  as  constructed,  should  be  con- 
sidered his  own  property, — an  offer  which  he 
courteously  decliued  to  accept.  The  engine  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  King's  College,  London.” 
The  late  Lord  Rosse,  on  leaving  the  ohair  of  the 
Royal  Society,  entered  a just  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  leading  savans  of  England  against  the 
injudicious  parsimony  displayed  by  the  Govern, 
ment  in  this  matter. 

Besides  having  been  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Babbage  was  a 
member  of  the  chief  learned  societies  of  London 
and  Europe,  and  contributed  many  important 
papers  to  their  transactions. 


OPENING  OF  WOLVERHAMPTON  NEW 
TOWN  HALL. 

The  new  Town-hall,  in  North-street,  Wolver- 
hampton, has  been  opened  with  some  ceremony, 
in  which  Lord  Wrotbesley,  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  took  the  leading  part.  The  new 
edtfioe  occupies  one  side  of  a square,  whioh  is 
filled  by  the  nob  very  handsome  general  pro- 
vision market,  the  opposite  side  of  the  square 
being  oocupied,  bub  not  beautified,  by  the 
Exchange.  The  new  Town-hall  is  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Lion  Hotel,  famous  in  old  ooaoh- 
ing  days.  The  new  building  comprises,  under 
the  common  roof  of  Town-hall,  oounoil-hall, 
sessions  and  police  courts,  police  station  and 
barracks,  and  all  adjunctive  municipal  and 
parochial  offices. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  fa9ade  projeots,  leaving 
doable  pilasters  at  the  angles,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  is  surmounted  by  a dome-shaped  roof, 
terminating  with  an  ornamental  iron  oresting. 
The  two  wings  also  project  slightly,  and  have 
single  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  angles,  finish- 
ing with  mansard  roofs,  having  also  ornamental 
metal  oroatings.  The  new  buildings  are  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  main  or  principal, 
facing  North-street,  contains  the  sessions  and 
magistrates’  courts,  oouncil  chamber,  and  various 
offices  required  in  the  new  Town-hall ; that  por- 
tion of  the  building  in  the  rear,  with  frontages 
to  Red  Lion-street  and  Corporation-street,  being 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  police  barracks,  fire-engine, 
&o.  The  ground  floor  of  the  barracks  contains, 
firstly,  ebarge-room,  with  female  searoher’s 
rooms,  and  bedroom  adjoining  ; mess-room, 
30  ft.  by  15  ft.  3 in.;  instruotion-room,  the  same 
size ; library  and  sergeants’  mess-room,  eaoh 
19  ft.  3 in.  by  15  ft.  3 in. ; cleaning- room,  drying- 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder.  At  the  end 
of  the  corridor  a flight  of  stone  steps,  8 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  communicates  directly  with  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Town-hall.  The  prinoipal  entrance 
for  the  policemen  is  from  the  yard,  with  stair- 
case adjoining,  leading  up  to  the  bedrooms  on 
the  floor  above.  There  are  twenty-one  bed- 
rooms on  this  floor,  with  sick-rooms,  bath-rooms, 
water-closets,  &o.  Owing  to  the  great  declivity 
of  the  ground  from  Norbh-street  to  Rod  Lion- 
street,  the  ground  floor  of  the  barracks  and 
basement  floor  of  the  Town-hall  will  be 
precisely  upon  the  same  level.  On  eaob  side 
of  the  entrance  to  this  basement,  from  the 
police-yard,  are  offices  for  the  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures,  stores  for  stolen  property, 
&o. ; and  completely  separated  are  the  various 
cells  for  prisoners,  male  and  female,  with  large 
exercising  grounds  for  each  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  bnildiog.  There  are  17  cells  for  male 
prisoners,  and  15  for  females,  the  average  size  of 
eaoh  cell  being  about  15  ft.  by  6 ft.  Separate 
cells  are  also  provided,  leading  direct  to  the 
^ docks  in  the  courts  above.  Provision  has  been 
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made  for  the  proper  warming  and  ventilating  of 
the  different  cells.  The  space  under  the  central 
hall  is  required  for  the  heating  apparatus,  coal- 
stores,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  front  and  two  wings  of  th© 
building  are  built  of  Cefn  stone,  but  the  main 
body  and  police  barracks  are  red  brick  relieved 
by  blue  bands  and  blue  bricks  slightly  used  in 
the  window  arches  and  other  parts.  The  carving 
in  the  stone  front,  and  some  other  parts,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Frampton,  of  London.  The  whole 
is  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Bate,  of  London 
and  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Horaman,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  the  total  cost  will  be  about  20,000Z» 
Mr.  Whiaton  was  clerk  of  the  works.  Since 
the  plau  was  first  adopted  it  has  been  modified 
in  many  respects,  as  in  raising  the  elevation  by 
placing  it  upon  a basement  of  some  height. 
Now,  raised  np  and  thrown  back,  with  a broad 
pavement  and  ^ornamental  gas  lamps  before  it, 
it  looks  all  that  one  could  wish  the  Town-hall  of 
Wolverhampton  to  be. 

In  the  vestibule,  floored  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment, furnished  by  Messrs.  Malkin  & Edge,  of 
Burslem,  is  a full-length  figure  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  B.  Thorneycroft,  the  first  mayor  of  Wolver- 
hampton, aoulpburod  in  white  marble  by  Tborney- 
croft.  It  was  removed,  by  the  express  wish  of 
the  town  and  the  permission  of  the  family,  from, 
the  cemetery,  and  stands  upon  a block  of  polished 
Cornish  granite,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
railing  in  hammered  brass. 


STEAM-WASHING  APPARATUS. 

SiB, — Whilst  considering  over  the  advantages 
to  the  domestio  part  of  an  ordinary  man’s  house, 
in  the  shape  of  the  wringing  and  revolving 
barrel-washing  apparatus,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
a great  saving  ^of  labour,  and  the  “ terrible 
washerwoman,”  might  be  effected,  if  steam  or 
water  power  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
wheels  (substitute  drums),  at  a cheap  rate. 

Will  any  of  yonr  readers  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten  me  as  to  what  power  would  be  required 
in  an  engine,  &c.,  to  drive  one  of  the  machines 
mentioned  herein,  i.e , that  a strong  woman 
could  turn;  or  what  heighc  a cistern  of  water 
shonld  be,  with  an  inch-pipe  therefrom,  to  give 
Buffioient  force  to  work  a turbine  that  would 
be  as  effective;  also  probable  cost  P 

If  steam  was  used,  I think  a fan  might  be 
applied  in  a chamber  to  propel  hot-air  into  a. 
small  drying-oloset,  and  thus  a great  day’s  work 
(by  hand)  be  completed  in  a few  hours.  I will 
not  go  so  far  as  passing  steam  into  rollers  for 
mangling  yet.  H.  T.  P. 


THE  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE  AND  TOWN 
HALL,  HUNGERFORD. 

This  building  has  been  opened.  It  com- 
bines  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Town  Hall,  ie 
constructed  of  red  brick  and  Bath  stone  for 
the  front  facade,  and  forms  an  elevation  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  arches  to  the  arcade  are 
supported  by  stone  columns,  and  carved  capitals, 
filled  in  with  ornamental  bricks,  the  frieze  orna- 
mented in  like  manner.  The  building  is  entered 
through  wrought- iron  gates  under  a clock-tower, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  the 
justioe-room.  Out  of  an  inner  hall,  a staircase 
of  stone,  well  lighted,  leads  to  the  Town  HalJ. 
By  a abort  corridor  (which  gives  accommodation 
on  either  side  for  convenient  ante-rooms),  imme- 
diate access  is  gained  to  the  Corn  Exchange,  the 
walls  of  which  are  lined  with  white  bricks,  inter- 
spersed with  red  brick  string  courses  and  bands. 
There  is  an  open-timbered  roof,  stained  and 
varnished.  A skylight  runs  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  room.  A gallery  is  provided  at 
the  east  end,  approached  from  the  principal 
staircase,  and  will  be  useful  as  a ladies’  gallery, 
or  for  an  orchestra.  At  the  top  of  the  principal 
staircase,  and  opening  from  a landing,  on  the 
right  is  the  Town  Hall,  and  on  the  left  the  gallery 
(overlooking  the  Exchange)  and  ladies’  retiring.- 
room. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Hoskings,  of  Hungerford,  contractor, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superiatendeno© 
of  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  of  Newbury. 

The  clock  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hall  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  clock- 
tower,  with  two  additional  dials. 

Mr.  Low,  who  was  the  sub-contractor  for  the 
plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing,  presented  a 
stained-glass  window  in  the  Town  Hall,  bearing 
the  town  arms  and  those  of  John  o’Gaunt.  The 
atone  carving  was  executed  by  M.  de  Visse. 
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ORGAN  CASES. 

Every  lover  of  the  organ  mast  feel  obliged  to 
the  Builder  for  the  excellent  drawing  of  the 
inetrament  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bois-le-Dao,  and 
also  for  the  article  which  accompanies  it.  In  a 
musical  as  well  as  an  arcbiteoboral  point  of 
view  I agree  with  the  opinions  expressed.  Many 
a good  organ  is  spoilt  from  being  pat  into  any  hole 
or  corner  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight ; the  tone,  from 
its  situation,  is  damaged ; and,  for  want  of  a 
case,  much  injury  arises  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Your  illustration  shows  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  cases  I am  acquainted  with,  in  general 
design  nob  unlike  that  at  Harlem,  but  with  a 
far  greater  amount  of  decoration.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  being  made  of  dark  oak,  that 
at  Harlem  being  painted  white.  Amongst  the 
early  organs  should  not  those  at  Freiburg,  in 
Bresgau,  be  included  ? The  organ  in  the  nave, 
plain  but  pictureeque,  dates  from  1515,  and  that 
in  the  choir  about  1700.  In  Dieppe  are  also  two 
organs,  with  fine  Renaissance  oases. 

I have  always  considered  the  old  organ-case 
at  St.  Paul’s  to  be  an  example  of  what  an  organ- 
case  should  be,  bub  I do  not  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  as  to  the  merit  of  that  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor}  elaborate  it  is,  bub  it 
is  also  very  heavy  and  wanting  in  outline.  How- 
ever, it  is  nothing  like  as  bad  as  what  is  pub  up 
now  as  a Gothic  case,  and  lauded  as  such. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  work  I greatly  admire,  and  have 
long  waited  for  that  which  he  mentions  at  the 
end  of  his  book,  saying,  “ No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  illustrate  this  subject  from  existing 
examples  on  the  Continent,  as  it  is  hoped,  that 
ere  long,  a very  fiuo  and  exhaustive  work  on 
Foreign  Gothio  Organs,  will  be  before  the 
pnblio.”  This  was  written  in  1866;  the  mate- 
rials for  this  work  I know  are  ready,  and  the 
drawings,  I am  told,  are  excellent.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  the  author  does  not  complete  it, 
and  give  the  world  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  a work  which  has  been  the  labour  of  years. 

You  say  that  the  organ  is  mentioned  eighteen 
times  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  referring 
to  Smith’s  Dictionary,  Kitto’s,  and  to  Carl 
Engel’s  “ History  of  the  Mnsic  of  the  moat 
Ancient  Nations,”  they  all  state  that  the  organ 
.0  mentioned  but  four  times, — once  in  Genesis, 
:wice  in  Job,  and  once  in  the  Psalms.  Can 
;hey  all  have  overlooked  its  mention  in  other 
places  ? J,  N, 


Sr.  MARTIN’S  LANE. 

Attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  rebuild- 
ing at  the  southern  end  of  Sb.  Marbin’s-Iane 
(the  corner),  formerly  Palmer’s  glass  warehouse. 
[ am  told  that  a new  building  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  for  the  St.  Martin’s  Savings  Bank. 
Should  this  be  correct,  surely  some  pressure 
ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  lead  them  to  embrace  so  ex- 
cellent an  opportunity  for  widening  that  portion 
of  Sb.  Martin’s-lane.  F. 


THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 

I SEND  two  or  three  extracts  taken  from  the 
Evening  Standard  of  the  2l8b  inst.,  whioh  in 
iurn  derives  them  from  American  papers.  They 
will  explain  the  causes  of  this  celebrated  con- 
lagration  being  so  rapid  and  extensive. 

“ The  wind  blowing  a stiff  gale  had  possession 
of  the  flames.  Harrison,  Van  Bureo,  and  Madi- 
son streets  were  soon  reached.  The  wooden 
oavement  took  lire,  making  a continuous  sheet 
of  flame  two  miles  long  by  a mile  wide,” 

“ In  Jackson-streeb,  between  Clinton-street 
md  Canal-street,  there  was  a continnous  line  of 
•vooden  buildings,  mostly  two  - storied  frame 
iwellings,  and  at  the  back  of  these  were  various 
oarpenters'  shops,  barns,  sheds,  wood  piles,  &o. 
rhe  buildings  were  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in 
iwenty  minutes  a very  large  space  was  all 
iblaze.” 

Again,  “In  Adams-street  the  buildings  were 
ill  wooden  structures,  mainly  oocnpied  as  resi- 
Jences.” 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  you  already  that 
■hingles  were  much  used  for  roofing. 

An  estimate  is  also  published  in  the  same 
oaper  from  a merchant  of  Chicago,  valuing  the 
iotal  losses  through  the  fire.  He  reckons  10,000 
aouses  burnt,  2,000  bnaiuess  houses,  worth  5,000 
juineas  each,  and  8,000  dwelling-houses,  ave- 
raging 800 guineas  each  (the  “400  dollars”  being 
1 misprint  for  “4,000  dollars”).  Aggregate 
OB8  of  every  description,  about  -10,000,0001. 
rterling. 


Althoogh  timber  is  very  wisely  prohibited  from 
use  in  the  external  walls  of  London  houses,  yet 
we  run  a great  danger  from  whioh  Chicago  was 
exempt,  in  the  narrowness  of  our  old  streets. 
The  width  of  streets  in  Chicago  is  stated  to  be 
for  the  most  part  80  ft. ; while  in  the  ancient 
portions  of  London  how  many  scores  and 
hundreds  of  streets  are  there  of  from  10  ft.  to 
20  ft.  only  ! Suppose  a fire  once  to  gain  any  head 
in  these  narrow  lanes  of  the  City,  who  is  to  say 
where  it  would  end  ? H.  Y.  P. 


Among  the  bnildings  known  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed is  the  Court-honse,  a not  very  imposing, 
but  solid  struoture,  of  Lockporb  limestone,  which 
stood  in  tho  most  central  square  in  the  city.  It 
was  built  in  1855,  bub  since  that  date  it  had  two 
wings  added  to  it,  for,  like  the  city,  it  needed 
expansion.  This  did  not  much  improve  its 
appearance.  Facing  the  Court  House  stood  the 
sumptuously-fitted  Sherman  House,  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  of  the  city,  built  of  Athens 
marble,  and  costing  400,000  dollars.  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  building,  two  blocks  away,  was 
another  of  the  doomed  edifices.  Crosby’s  Opera- 
house,  a finely-conatruoted  and  costly  theatre, 
on  Washington,  between  State  and  Dearborn, 
had  a frontage  of  140  ft.,  and  ran  back  179  ft. 
It  was  completed  in  1865,  at  a cost  of  450,000 
dollars.  M‘ Vicar’s  Theatre,  on  Madison,  between 
State  and  Dearborn,  was  nob  a very  imposing 
edifice,  but  good  plays  have  been  well  played 
within  its  walls.  Tremont  House,  a large  first- 
class  hotel,  stood  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Dearborn  streets,  and  was  patronised  by  the 
aristocratic  circles  of  the  west.  Farwell  Hall, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  lecture  and 
meeting  halls  in  the  country,  which  would  easily 
seat  4,000  persons,  stood  on  Madison-street,  be- 
tween Clarke  and  La  Salle.  The  Chamber  of 
Commoroe,  built  of  Athens  marble,  in  the 
modern  Italian  style,  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  La  Salle,  was  a fine  building.  In  this  was 
the  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  sumptuously  furnished, 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  artistically  frescoed.  Its 
loss  will  be  a regret,  as  it  was  among  the  most 
finished  speoImeDS  of  arohitectnre  in  the  west. 
Customs  and  Post-office,  on  Monroe,  corner  of 
Dearborn,  was  also  a fine  building,  built  of 
Athens  marble.  The  Union  Depdb,  though  not 
handsome,  was  a solid  building,  and  its  loss  will 
be  a hindrance  to  the  resumption  of  business. 
The  City  Water-works,  whioh  are  probably  de- 
stroyed, stood  at  the  land  end  of  the  Michigan 
Lake  Tunnel,  whioh  supplies  the  city  with  water. 
They  were  looked  upon  not  only  as  a splendid 
piece  of  engineering,  but  also  as  an  object  of 
great  interest.  This  work  was  commenced 
March  18,  1864,  and  completed  December,  1869. 
The  whole  cost,  inclusive  of  lighthouse  and  im- 
provements to  the  present  works,  probably 
reached  1,000,000  dollars. 


PROGRESS  OF  STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

Some  interest  has  been  excited  amongst  agri- 
culturists by  au  exhibition  of  the  practical 
working,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  King,  at  Eighnam, 
of  steam  cultivating  machinery,  invented  by  Mr. 
E.  Hayes,  of  Stoney  Stratford.  The  apparatus 
has  been  described,  and  commended,  in  the 
Engineer,  and  also  in  agrioultaral  papers.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a very  intelligible  description  of 
the  invention  without  the  aid  of  diagrams.  But 
we  may  state  that  the  engine  is  placed  in  one 
corner  of  the  field  to  be  ploughed  or  cultivated, 
with  the  windlass  behind  it ; the  rope  is  then  led 
round  anchored  pulleys,  the  only  peculiarity 
being  in  the  mode  of  anchoring  at  each  headland 
the  pulleys,  whioh  require  to  be  moved  at  each 
bout.  The  movement  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
two  plain  olaw-anohors,  to  which  the  pulley  is 
secured  by  doable  chains,  so  that  it  is  placed  at 
the  apex  of  a triangle,  and  each  anchor  is  lifted 
alternately  to  doable  the  distance  shifted  by  the 
implement  at  the  end  of  each  bout.  A consider- 
able  saving  of  time  is  effected  by  this  arrange- 
ment. A man  sits  on  the  cultivator,  and  helps 
to  guide  it ; and  the  implement  makes  its  way, 
at  a rapid  pace,  to  and  fro  between  each  head- 
land. Withont  check  in  speed,  it  runs  to  within  a 
yard  of  the  turntable,  and  turns  round  back  into 
its  work  withont  a moment’s  stoppage.  This 
result  is  produced  by  a self-acting  windlass,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Hayes.  The  peculiarities  and 
advantages  of  the  windlass  are  thus  summed 
up  : — Ist.  By  its  use  there  is  no  stoppage  at  the 
headlands  in  onltivation.  2Qd.  No  checking  the 
speed  of  the  cultivator  at  the  headlands.  3rd.  One 
[ man  superintends  both  engine  and  windlass  with 


ease.  4th.  No  wheels  are  put  in  and  out  of  gear. 
5th.  The  anchor  man  at  each  headland  can  stop 
the  implement  at  the  headland  or  any  other  part 
of  the  field  without  stopping  the  engine.  6bh.  Tho 
work  can  proceed  in  fogs  or  by  moonlight. 
7th.  An  ordinary  lO-horse  power  portable  engine, 
with  one  cylinder  is  all  that  is  required,  as  it 
runs  continuoasly,  and  the  steam  is  never  shut 
off.  The  saving  by  the  non-stoppage  is  regarded 
by  those  who  have  adopted  the  windlass  as 
equivalent  to  the  pay  of  the  labourers  employed. 
With  a 12-horeo  ordinary  portable  engine,  and 
recent  sets  of  the  apparatus,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  acres  have  been  cultivated  in  a day,  and 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  under  1 owt.  per  acre- 
The  engine,  we  may  add,  may  be  used,  not  only 
for  steam  cultivation,  but  also  for  thrashings 
ohaff-ontting,  root-pnlping,  corn-grinding  for 
feeding,  and  other  purposes. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  CORN  HALL, 
YARMOUTH. 

A COMMODIOUS  Com-hall  has  been  oonsfcruoted 
at  Yarmouth.  The  new  hall  is  60  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  and  23  ft.  in  height.  It  is  lighted 
by  a skylight  45  ft.  in  length.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  seven  wrought-iron  principals,  and 
clad  with  V-jointed  varnished  boarding.  At 
the  ends  are  fireplaces,  with  Bath  stone  mantel- 
pieces. The  gas  ooronco,  with  twenty  burners 
each,  are  suspended  from  the  iron  principals. 
Adjoining  the  com-hall,  and  at  right  angles  to 
it,  connected  by  sliding  doors,  is  the  anotion 
mart,  54  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  lighted  with  a 
similar  skylight;  but  the  roof  is  supported  by 
framed  principals,  with  wronght  - iron  ribs, 
springing  from  stone  corbels.  The  two  rooms 
have  a superficial  area  of  3,000  ft.,  and  can  be 
used  together  or  separately,  as  required.  Ad- 
joining the  rooms  are  offioes,  aettling-room, 
refreshment  - bar,  storage-rooms  for  auctions, 
lavatories,  &o.  The  entrance  into  Howard-street 
is  in  the  Italian  style  of  arohiteoture,  built  of 
white  bricks,  with  cement  dressings.  Over  the 
door  is  a carved  stone  spandrel,  by  Howard,  of 
Norwich,  representing  wheat-sheaves  and  harvest 
implements.  An  iron  palisading  is  intended  to 
be  added  to  enclose  tbe  area.  Of  the  entrance 
from  the  Quay,  through  the  Duke’s  Head  yard, 
nothing  is  seen  hue  tbe  doorway,  having  a similar 
carving  to  that  in  Howard-street.  'The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacy,  of 
Norwich,  from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce ; and  the  approxi- 
mate outlay,  inclnding  site,  is  about  3,8001. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

In  various  districts  this  movement  is  spread- 
ing to  other  businesses  than  those  of  the  build- 
ing and  engiueeriog  trades,  aud  everywhere  the 
nine-hours  movement  is  receiving  favourable 
oonsideration  from  the  employers,  who  now 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  many  cases  in 
either  granting  it  at  once,  or  promising  it 
shortly. 

Carlisle. — Messrs.  Pratohitt,  Brothers,  engi- 
neers, have  given  notice  to  their  workpeople 
that  on  the  lat  of  January  next  the  working 
hours  of  their  establishment  will  be  fifty-four 
per  week.  This  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  entire  body  of  workmen  in  Car- 
lisle with  great  satisfaction,  more  especially  as 
Messrs.  Pratebitt  have  granted  this  boon  with- 
out any  application  at  all  from  the  men  in  their 
employment. 

BaHlepool.  — A private  interview  between 
eight  representatives  of  the  men  at  the  Mid- 
dleton Iron  Works,  Hartlepool,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  head  of  the  firm,  resulted  in  the  nine- 
hours  system  being  immediately  and  cheerfully 
conceded.  A mass  meeting  of  men  was  held 
on  the  Town  Moor,  to  celebrate  the  event,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  present  the  firm  and  Mr. 
Smith,  the  manager,  with  a complimentary 
address,  and  to  subscribe  one  day’s  pay  per 
man  to  the  Newcastle  fnnd.  After  cheers  for 
the  firm,  the  manager,  and  tbe  deputation,  the 
men  marched  in  procession  through  the  town, 

headed  by  their  band. A deputation  waited 

upon  Messrs.  Denton,  Gray,  & Co.,  iron  ship- 
builders, to  request  the  oouoession  of  the  nine- 
hours  system  of  labour.  They  were  courteously 
received  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Richard  Denton, 
and,  after  stating  their  views,  those  gentlemen 
agreed  to  concede  the  nine  hours,  on  and  after 
January  1,  nnconditionaliy.aud  arranged  special 
terms  for  tbe  interval.  At  four  o’clock,  the 
men,  who  numbered  over  1,200  iu  all  branches 
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of  the  trade,  left  work  for  the  day,  and  paraded 
the  town  in  procession  in  honour  of  the  event,  it 
being  arranged  that  a formally-organised  demon- 
stration should  be  held  to  celebrate  their  success. 

Qlasgow, — The  lock-out  of  the  Clyde  ship- 
wrights has  ceased.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
ship-carpenters,  in  Govan  Hall,  the  following 
letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Clyde 
Shipbuilders’  and  Engineers’  Association : 

«8ir.-l  am  instructed  by  the  Clyde  Shipbaadera’  Bad 

Eneineera’  Aseooiation  to  inform  you  that  they  have  this 
day  (October  17)  decided  to  advance  the  shipbuilders 
wages.  The  rate  now  to  be  paid  by  aU  members  of  the 
Aasociation  will  be  0d.  per  hour.  * 

It  was  then  agreed  that  work  should  be  resumed 
next  day.  The  question  of  overtime  was  after- 
wards discussed,  when  it  was  resolved  that  no 
overtime  should  be  worked  after  six  p.m.,  unless 
time  and  a half  were  allowed. 

Lincoln. — Several  thousand  men  and  boys  are 
employed  at  the  various  engineering  works  in 
Lincoln,  and  thoir  manufactures  are  in  great 
demand.  The  boys  struck  last  week,  for  Is. 
to  28.  a week  extra,  aooording  to  their  olass, 
the  men  giving  notice  for  nine  hours  a day,  and 
advance  of  wages.  The  masters  afterwards  met, 
and  complied  with  the  men’s  demands  as  to 
time — the  question  of  wages  to  stand  over,  but 
refused  to  set  any  of  the  boys  to  work,  as  they 
lefc  without  notice.  They  will  moat  likely  re- 
consider this,  as  men  are  not  usually  employed 
to  do  boys’  work,  and  there  are  no  other  boys  to 
be  had  in  Lincoln. 


SCABCITY  OF  TIMBER. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  publishes  an 
articlo,  by  M.  Broilliard,  on  the  growing  scarcity 
of  work-timber,  which  has  its  oanse  iu  the 
frequent  sales  of  forests  effected  by  the  doinaine, 
and  the  carelessness  and  need  of  private  owners. 
Oonsamptionof  timber  has  wonderfully  increased 
in  Europe  and  America  for  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a century.  France  now  buys  more  foreign 
building  (working)  timber  than  is  produced  on 
her  soil.  England  also,  almost  bare  of  tall  trees, 
except  those  fine  oaks  carefully  preserved  in  her 
parks,  now  imports  twice  as  much  timber  as 
France,  of  which  supply  the  British  colonies  only 
yield  a minor  fraction.  Deprived  nearly  of  any 
forests,  Belgium  and  Holland  require  large  im- 
ports from  abroad,  and  even  Northern  Germany, 
felling  her  forests  too  young  (under  100  years  old), 
is  obliged  to  supply  to  foreign  countries,  and  even 
to  France.  The  mrgnifioent  tall  woods  of  Austria 
disappear  under  the  hatohet  of  companies  who 
are  in  a hurry  to  realise  their  bargains  (some- 
times 8Z.  an  acre  purchase  price). 

The  statistics  of  oak  timber  for  France  are 
given: — Twenty  years  ago  the  marine  required 
•30,000  cubic  metres  of  round  timber.  Private 
shipping  consumes  from  100,000  to  120,000  cubic 
metres.  Eailways,  stock  and  plant,  60,000  cubio 
metres.  30,000  cubio  metres,  more  or  less,  are 
needed  for  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps. 
Bat  of  all  the  uses,  the  casks  for  wine  and  spirits 
demand  the  greatest  quantity, — 400,000  cubic 
metres.  So  that,  with  other  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural employments,  we  reach  a total  of  one 
million  cubic  metres  (34,000,000  cubio  feet). 
As  matters  stand,  Franco  wants  1,000,000  onbio 
metres  of  oak  yearly,  which  would  suffice  to 
make  a plankway  20  yards  wide,  from  Marseilles 
to  Dunkirk,  and  which  quantity,  in  thoir  present 
state,  the  forests  cannot  afford  to  supply. 


FURTHER  MUSINGS  ON  STRIKES  AND 
WAGES,  BY  A WORKMAN. 

Sib, — Since  I last  wrote,  it  is  settled.  And 
now  what  abont  the  conseqaencee  ? After-con- 
siderations are  nothing  j the  present  is  the  only 
time.  The  workmen  have  won,  and  everybody 
is  soon  to  have  the  nine  hours,  even  the  agricnl- 
tural  labourers.  If  bread  and  meat,  butter  and 
eggs,  rise  in  price  on  that  account,  of  course 
the  other  workmen  are  ready  to  pay  it,  and  per- 
haps their  wives  will  not  grumble,  as  their 
husbands  have  for  the  present  got  all  they 
want  in  their  success  in  the  nine  • hours 
movement.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  on  the  industry 
of  the  country,  is  not  for  a moment  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  the  engineers  have  done  all  others 
must  do,  " when  the  right  opportunity  arrives.” 
The  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  to  do 
something  wonderful  for  self-improvement  and 
self-enlightenment.  Well,  we  shall  see. 


the  masters  or  men.  They  are  only  one  section 
of  the  public,  and  as  they  supply  the  others,  it 
is  the  public  who  pay.  The  engine-drivers  get 
more,  the  general  public  less.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  exchange  after  all.  Still  there  is  no 
law  to  compel  the  pnblio  to  buy  the  produc- 
tions of  English  engineers.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
fable,  that  not  long  ago  a contract  for  engines 
to  run  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  was  taken 
from  English  firms,  because  foreigners  coaid 
and  did  make  and  deliver  them  at  less  coat. 

It  was  very  unpatriotic,  more  especially  as  at 
that  time  a large  number  of  engineers  oonld 
not  find  work.  But  the  shareholders’  interests 
had  to  be  considered,  and  the  directors  con- 
cluded that  it  was  best  for  them  to  buy  iu  the 
cheapest  and  best  market.  It  shows  that  in- 
terests are  not  identical.  The  tailors  are  op- 
posed to  the  shoemakers ; the  builders  to  the 
occupiers  and  buyers  of  houses.  But  perhaps 
the  leaders  of  labour  buy  no  foreign  produo- 
tions, — they  patronise  only  the  produce  of  their 
own  country.  Now,  for  instance,  glass  worked 
up  into  various  articles  is  useful  and  orna- 
mental. The  glass  trade  is  the  perfection  of 
trade-unionism, — a trade  that  is  regulated  to  the 
supply  and  demand,— a close  trade,  in  which 
apprenticeship  is  limited  ; the  regulators  gauge 
the  public  wants,  or  at  least  believe  they  do ; and 
the  men  would  strike  to  a man  if  half  a dozen 
apprentices  were  taken  above  the  regulated 
number.  But  more  than  half  the  glass  sold  in 
this  country  is  imported.  A mere  glanoe  at 
exports  and  imports  will  tell  that  this  country  is 
fast  losing  the  trade  in  glass.  Why  is  it  that 
the  public  do  not  buy  English  in  preference  to 
foreign?  The  glass  trade  is  a model  trade; 
sometimes  we  are  told  how  much  it  pays  to 
the  unemployed  in  the  trade,  therefore  it  is 
worthy  of  all  support.  But,  although  oonsidera- 
tions  are  not  to  be  considered,  the  public  buys 
the  foreign  because  it  is  best  and  cheapest.  1 
might  still  farther  enlarge  on  that  point.  We 
are  a flourishing  people.  The  value  of  imports 
iuto  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  year  was 
303,296,6821.,  and  the  exports  amounted  to 
199,649,9831.  It  may  be  all  a story,  but  the 
book  says  this  country  went  to  the  bad  side  of 
the  account  104,647,0001. ! Still,  the  effect  of 
strikes  is  nothing  on  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  workmen  have  won  amid  loud  oongratula- 
tions.  Cost!  what  is  cost?  The  policy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  workmen  reminds  me  of  an  inci- 
dent I witnessed  in  a workshop.  A workman  was 
employed  in  making  a pair  of  large  doors  ; before 
they  were  completed,  the  employer  came  to 
him  and  said,  “ They  are  long  doors,  and  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money.”  The  workman  said,  “ Cost, 
what  has  cost  to  do  with  me  ? I know  nothing 
about  cost.”  The  master  said,  “ It  has  to  do 
with  me.  Yon  must  find  another  master  who 
does  not  consider  such  items  ; and  I will  find  a 
workman  that  will  make  the  cost  less.”  Such 
iu  effect  is  what  the  foreign  consumers  say  to 
the  English  manufacturer.  “ The  cost  concerns 
as  } we  now  buy  of  yon  because  you  can  sell  the 
articles  we  want,  so  that  it  suits  our  purpose  and 
our  pockets  to  buy ; but  raise  the  price  above 
our  means,  we  must  find  cheaper  markets  or 
manufacture  for  ourselves.”  So  long  as  English 
manufacturers  can  sell  a cheaper  and  better 
article  than  can  be  produced  elsewhere  other 
countries  will  buy, — raise  the  price  so  as  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  produce  for  them- 
selves, they  will  do  it.  A trade  lost  upon  such 
grounds  is  never  regained.  Signs  of  the  times 
as  it  relates  to  exports  and  imports.  ” What  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?,”  say  the  workmen’s  leaders. 
“ Have  not  we  formed  a new  alliauce  by  which 
all  sections  are  to  be  fused  into  one  ? And 
when  the  workmen  labour  only  eight  hours  per 
day  all  wrongs  will  be  smoothed  away,  and 
exports  and  imports  will  not  be  required.”  In  the 
intermediate  or  transition  state  I am  afraid  that 
practical  men  will  have  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion. I am  aware  that  English  economists 
largely  ignore  exports  and  imports,  “ as  the 
wages  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  capital 
or  fund,  appropriated  to  their  payment,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  labourers.” 

During  the  engineers’  strike  that  fallacy  per- 
vaded  the  correspondence.  The  whole  case  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that,  let  what  would  be 
done,  it  did  not  ^ect  any  bat  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  workmen’s  advisers  in  their  press 
said,  “ There  can  be  no  doubt  now  in  the  minds 
of  the  working  men  of  England  that  capital  is 
their  enemy,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  wage 
war  with  the  capitalist  as  the  Germans  made 
war  with  France,  wichout  any  idea  of  mercy.” 


Steam-engines  and  other  machinery  may  be 
iugher  in  price,  but  that  does  not  concern  either  | Such  are  the  weekly  tirades  of  men  who  are 


capitalists,  and  the  above  extract  is  a fair  specie 
men  of  the  intellectual  wares  they  retail  to  the 
readers,  their  customers.  Comparisons  are 
odious,  and  1 will  not  make  them,  bat  as  a 
practical  commentary  on  these  teachings,  I 
would  ask  why  it  is  they  do  not  give  a fair  out- 
line of  the  condition  that  a workman  ought  to 
occupy ; and,  after  doing  that,  to  place  them- 
selves in  that  happy  position, — divide  the  profits 
of  the  business  among  the  workmen.  The 
square  the  proprietor  dates  from  is  far  beyond 
the  best  accommodation  of  the  best  workmen, 
and  it  is  obvious  those  “ who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones.” 

England  stands  in  a precarious  condition  : no 
other  country  in  the  whole  world  is  in  a like 
position.  We  buy  and  we  sell, — in  fact,  we  live 
upoDj— exports  and  imports.  We  are  dependent 
for  oar  bread  upon  the  supplies  of  corn  from 
other  countries;  and  when  men  talk  of  fighting 
capital,  and  harassing  and  mining  capitalists, 
they  are  catting  off  the  supplies  of  the  principal 
euatenanoe  of  life.  In  a somewhat  interesting 
letter  which  a professor  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  late  Miners’  Conference,  the  above  fallacy 
pervades  it,  and  the  same  advice  is  given,— 
namely,  “ for  all  classes  of  workmen  to  amalga- 
mate for  the  purpose  of  having  a pull  all  together 
against  the  employers.” 

These  men  always  speak  as  though  capital 
wao  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  an  agreement 
existed  among  employers  to  oppress  the  work- 
men. The  fact  is,  and  there  is  no  disputing  it, 
that  all  trades  are  balanced  by  competition,  the 
opposition  of  monopoly,  the  safety-valve  of 
humanity ; and  as  no  one  wishes  to  pay  more 
for  an  article  than  he  is  forced,  that  is  the  lever 
or  balance  which  regulates  commodities,  so  that 
all  may  get  a share.  Excepting  we  return  to 
primitive  usages,  and  institute  a system  of  ex- 
change of  commodities,  or  establish  an  equality 
of  value,  there  is  no  other  known  method  of 
regulating  prices  but  competition.  Comteists 
may  ventilate  their  theories,  and  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  positivists  try  to  introduce  a 
new  social  system  more  despotic  and  foolish, 
than  any  yet  thought  of;  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  this  age  no  Lycurgus  would  staud  a chanoej 
and  no  one  would  be  able  to  substitute  an  iron 
for  a gold  and  silver  coinage.  Unless  a great 
change  takes  place  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  Englishmen  will  have  to 
work  and  produce  largely  to  pay  for  the  food 
which  they  consame. 

Among  the  curious  things  of  daily  occurrenoe 
are  the  criticisms  and  comments  which  appear 
on  workmen’s  agitations  ; they  are  wise  to-day, 
foolish  to-morrow.  A morning  and  evening 
Conservative  paper  has  in  general  some  smart 
paragraphs  on  the  actions  and  movements  of 
the  Democrats.  In  connexion  with  the  New 
Alliance  and  its  crude  resolutions,  it  finds  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  the  resolution  limiting  the 
working  day  to  eight  hours.  Almost  the  next 
day  it  finds  that  the  contract  for  the  ironwork 
for  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  1873,  ia 
taken  by  a Prussian  firm,  although  several 
English  firms  tendered  for  it.  It  said  “ England 
is  fost  losing  her  pre-eminence  as  the  Tubal 
Cain  of  Europe,”  and  asked  what  ia  national 
superiority  in  the  industrial  world  compared  to 
the  political  advancement  of  the  working-class  ' 
leaders.  The  next  day  another  article  appeared 
“On  the  Conservatives  and  the  Working  Classes.” 
The  writer  states  “ We,  the  working  olassee,  owe 
no  end  of  advantages  to  his  party.  To  them  we  ' 
owe  the  Factory  Acts,  which  were  opposed  by  ' 
Bright  and  Cobden,  and  that  all  the  argumente  I 
with  which  the  public  were  recently  made  i 
familiar  in  the  Newcastle  strike  had  done  duty 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.”  The  whole  gist  of  the 
article  is, — only  be  Conservatives,  everybhing  will  i 
then  come  right ; and  every  man,  I suppose,  will  , 
live  in  his  own  homestead,  under  his  own  vine, . 
and  no  Radical  will  make  him  afraid.  As  the  . 
Conservatives  seem  to  go  in  the  interests  of 
party  beyond  common  sense,  comments  on  such  : 
trash  are  useless.  I have  said  that  England  is  un- 
like any  other  country.  We  have  far  outlived  the  1 
time  which  Malthas  feared,  and  have  outrun  the  ! 
means  of  subsistenoe.  Last  year,  ending  the 
31st  of  August,  1871,  if  the  Customs  returna 
are  oorreot,  19,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  were ; 
imported  into  England  : almost  the  whole  of  it 
was  consumed  in  this  country.  The  average, 
price  was  49a.  2d.  per  quarter,  making  the  total  • 
cost  for  that  alone  46,708,1951.  6a.  8d. 
farther  there  were  16,000,000  bushels  of  foreign  i 
barley  consumed ; allowing  for  reshipment  of 
grain,  the  cost  to  this  conntry  for  corn  food  alone : 
would  be  upwards  of  50,000,0003.  I wonder  ( 
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frhether  the  strikerB  ever  considered  the  effect 
of  that  on  national  industry.  I find  the  cost  of 
nnmanufactared  tobacco  imported  for  the  first 
nine  months  was  2,078,2741.,  and  hops,  399,1661. 
For  1870,  8,439,386  gallons  of  foreign  and 
oolonial  spirits  were  imported,  which,  with  the 
iuty,  cost  9,283,3251.  If  the  other  imported 
tfticlea  were  to  be  enumerated,  it  would  swallow 
ap  the  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  English 
industry.  During  the  nine  months,  2,390,000,000 
^ards  of  cotton  goods  have  been  exported,  of  the 
ralno  of  40,000,0001.,  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
Paine  of  the  corn  imported.  In  fact,  luxuries 
Uone,  [such  as  spirits,'  wines,  and  tobacco, 
jwallow  np  the  value  of  the  exports  of  iron,  coal, 
Uid  machinery.  For  the  eight  months  ending 
iugust  Slst,  1870,  6,180,3821.  worth  of  iron  was 
exported,  and  only  5,340,2991.  worth  was  ex- 
ported for  the  eight  months  ending  August, 
1871.  I might  add  many  more  items  of  com- 
parison to  the  above  figures,  but  sufficient  is 
;iven  to  show  that  there  is  something  more 
nvolved  than  workmen’s  wages  and  em- 
ployers’ profits.  If  there  were  no  capitalists 
Englishmen  would  still  have  to  produce  and 
abour  to  pay  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Strikes  cannot  alter  it.  The  history  of  trade 
md  commerce  shows  many  instances  of  trade 
eaving  one  country  and  establishing  itself  in 
mother.  Strikes,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
)he  cause.  No  employer  can  work  an  nnprofit- 
ible  trade.  English  workmen  must  remember 
hat  half  the  food  of  this  country  is  imported, 
md  when  they  parade  districts  with  bands  of 
QQsio  and  other  paraphernalia,  that  no  other 
jountry  is  so  situated  as  this.  Beer,  their  com- 
nonest  luxury,  cost  last  year  over  63,000,0001., 
ind  consumed  60,000,000  bushels  of  barley.  A 
leal  of  hard  work  must  be  done  to  pay  for 
hat  alone.  Workmen’s  successes  and  masters’ 
ailures  may  be  causes  for  congratulation.  But 
iven  the  coat  may  be  injurious,  and  may  kill  the 
pird  which  now  brings  the  golden  eggs.  There 
tre  still  many  considerations  unconsidered  ; and 
IS  neither  the  workmen  nor  their  leaders  will 
indertake  the  job,  I will,  with  yonr  permission,  in 
mother  letter  return  to  them.  Jack.  Plane. 


KIDDERMINISTER  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

Tee  completion  of  this  edifice  has  been  a cause 
if  rejoicing,  when  it  was  formally  handed  over 
py  the  building  to  the  working  committee.  The 
lew  building  is  capable  of  accommodating  forty- 
bur  patients,  and  is  provided  with  all  the 
lewest  appliances  that  modern  soieuce  has  in- 
rented  for  the  charitable  objects  for  which  it  has 
peen  built.  It  was  commenced  with  hesitation ; 
out  the  donations  of  1,000Z.  from  Mr.  Lea,  M,P., 
j^nd  6001.  from  Messrs.  Brinton  & Lewis,  gave 
the  committee  confidence.  They  selected  the 
lleaign  of  Mr.  Bland,  of  Birmingham,  and 
ttccepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Binnian,  of  Kidder- 
pinsber.  In  June,  1870,  the  memorial  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Countess  of  Dudley.  The  building  is 
hitaated  at  the  top  of  Mill-street,  on  elevated 
Kround.  It  is  divided  into  two  departments, — 
phe  dispensary,  for  the  supplying  of  medicine  to, 
|incl  examination  of,  ont-patienta ; and  the  in- 
ifirms.ry,  for  the  reception  of  in-patients.  For 
;lthe  former,  an  entrance  through  the  sandstone 
wok,  upon  which  the  building  is  erected,  has 
(been  provided  j also  a waiting-room,  floored  with 
itiles,  and  the  dispensary.  The  wards  of  the 
Infirmary  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated.  Two 
»f  them  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  on  the 
Ifirst  floor;  the  former  being  intended  for  the 
imore  serious  cases.  There  is  room  for  eight 
beds  in  each  ward.  Thirty  bedsteads,  of  iron,  of 
(approved  description,  bave  been  presented,  and 
ithe  equipment  of  each  is  complete.  Josiah 
aMason  has  presented  twelve  beds,  at  lOZ.  each. 
On  the  walls,  which  are  coloured,  so  as  to  give 
ithem  a cheerful  appearance,  are  suspended  a 
nnumber  of  engravings,  the  gifts  of  other  friends 
.'Of  the  institution.  The  wards  are  warmed  by 
[fireplaces ; but  should  these  be  found  insufficient, 
iflther  means  are  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
iventilating  shafts  are  an  important  feature. 
aOpening  out  of  the  [wards  are  small  chambers, 
dDomprisiog  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  water-closets, 
'and  convalescent  rooms.  A nurse’s  room  ad- 
iijoins  each  of  the  wards,  so  arranged  that  the 
nurse  has  a command  over  the  ward,  and  can 
[immediately  ascertain  when  her  services  are 
iwanted.  There  are  also  apartments  for  the 
ImatrOD,  the  house  surgeon,  nurses,  together  with 
Tfiupplementary  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  the 
larrangements  are  much  the  same  as  the  first. 
The  operating-room  is  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 


ing, on  the  ground-floor,  and  there  is  a bath- 
room adjoining,  together  with  committee-room, 
&o.  On  the  gronnd-floor  are  placed  the  kitchens 
and  domestic  offices ; and  detached  from  the 
building,  but  connected  with  it  by  a covered 
way,  are  the  fever  wards,  two  in  number,  with 
two  beds  in  each,  and  the  necessary  offices 
perfectly  isolated  from  the  main  building.  A 
short  distance  off  is  the  mortuary. 


PROPOSED  NEW  COUNTY  LAW  COURTS 
FOR  HANTS. 

At  the  recent  Michaelmas  Sessions,  held  at 
Wantage,  Mr.  Portal  described  the  proposed 
new  Courts  and  buildings.  The  block  of 
buildings  in  which  the  Court  was  assembled 
would  be  altered  in  no  material  respect,  but 
would  be  re-arranged  for  the  county  officials. 
The  old  hall  would  be  restored  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  its  former  condition ; the  present  un- 
sightly erections  in  it  would  be  removed,  and  a 
large  vestibule  would  remain,  111  ft.  in  length, 
by  50  ft.  in  width.  Arches  would  bo  placed  at 
the  end,  forming  an  approach  to  the  new  oourts. 
As  to  the  probable  cost,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  what  it  would  be  until  the  speoifioationa 
were  prepared  and  the  tenders  sent  in.  They 
were,  however,  afforded  an  example  in  other 
cities.  Winchester  was  about  to  build  a new 
town-hall  and  city  offices,  the  oontraot  for  which 
was  lO.OOOZ. ; at  Taunton  a new  public  building 
had  cost  28,OOOZ. ; at  Leeds,  lOO.OOOZ.,  and  at 
Reading  new  county  buildings  bad  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  26,000Z.,  including  a police-station. 
As  to  their  new  courts,  supposing  they  cost 
17,000Z.,  the  amount  required  to  repay  the  loan 
would  bo  met  by  a rate  of  l-16th  of  a penny. 
The  plans  were  approved  and  adopted,  and  the 
committee  authorised  to  cause  specifications  to 
bo  prepared. 


WALL  TILE8. 

SxR, — If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Davis, 
will  scrape  the  incrustation  he  speaks  of  with  a 
sharp  chisel,  and  then  apply  dilated  muriatic 
acid  rubbed  on  with  pumice-stone,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  a good  effect.  The  acid  should  be 
carefully  washed  of  with  olean  water. 

No  cement  will  completely  prevent  wall-tiles 
from  falling  off,  as  the  back  of  the  tile  is  at 
present  made.  In  a short  time  we  shall  intro- 
duce a white  tile,  with  a back  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  effectually  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  tile  to  the  cement. 

Hargreaves  & Co. 


HOW  THEY  DIFFER  IN  LEICESTER. 
Here  you  have  the  tenders  that  have  been 
sent  in  for  painting  the  Leicester  Union  Schools. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ? Is  it  roguery  or 
stupidity  ? — 

Wykea  £54  0 0 

Bbipley  40  0 0 

Allen 29  16  0 

K.ins  19  6 0 

Gibbins  15  13  0 

The  lowest  tender  was  accepted.  B. 


FROM  CANADA. 

SiE, — Before  I give  my  experience  of  the 
United  States,  let  me  say  a parting  word  for 
Canada.  Leaving  the  Dutch  and  French  clement 
aside,  I must  speak  in  praise  of  the  Canadian 
dialect,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  have 
I footed  and  railroaded  through  the  country,  and 
not  once  did  I find  any  peoaliarity  in  the  manner 
of  speaking ; the  letter  H aspirated  in  the 
proper  place,  no  provincialism,  and  the  manner 
of  pouring  out  my  native  tongue  by  natives  of 
my  own,  countrymen  from  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  other  counties,  suggests  to  me  that 
the  English  from  the  old  country  might  right 
well  feel  ashamed  of  their  schooling.  The  jokes 
on  a greenhorn  are  something  terrific. 

Farmers  with  small  capital  I certainly  should 
advise  to  emigrate  to  Western  Canada.  Pay  no 
attention  to  land  agents,  and  do  nob  settle  down 
without  first  learning  something  of  the  country. 
Canada  markets  are  reliable,  and  generally 
produce  can  be  sold  for  cash.  Raising  stock  is 
profitable  in  some  districts'  Yankees  come  over 
and  buy  np  cows,  sheep,  and  good-bred  horses. 
Batter  is  eagerly  bought  up;  and  now  cheese 
factories  are  all  the  rage.  A sure  market  is 
open,  besides  not  having  the  bother  of  selling 


individually  their  produce.  The  cheese  factory 
is  worked  on  a joint-stock  principle.  The  female 
emigrant  will  have  to  turn  to  the  spinning, 
wheel;  and  the  male  will  have  to  learn  to 
build  sheds  and  log-buildings. 

In  my  future  letters  I hope  to  give  an  outline 
ofmyjourney  through  the  Southern  and  Western 
States;  and,  in  bidding  good-bye  to  Canada,  am 
truly  glad  to  say  that  British  rule  in  Canada  is 
safer  and  more  honest  than  the  rule  of  the  States. 
Protection  to  life  and  property  is  on  a firmer 
basis.  Quercus, 


THE  EAST  LONDON 
WATER  COMPANY  AND  CONSTANT 
SUPPLY. 

Iw  TOTir  iaane  of  tho  2I0L  I read,  " The  diieetore  of  the 
East  Loodon  Waterworks  uompasy  bare  given  notice  that 
it  is  their  desire,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  their  intention 
to  substitute,  terviee  by  terviee,  for  tho  company’s  present 
intermittent  supply,  the  system  of  constant  supply  in  all 
houses  supplied  by  the  company.”  When  they  gave  this 
notice,  I do  not  know  j but  this  I do  know,  that  it  is  not 
more  than  about  two  months  since  they  reduced  the  so- 
called  constant  supply  to  about  ten  hours'  time.  Not  one 
drop  of  water  could  be  obtained  from  the  pipes  daringth& 
night.  The  intermittent  supply  which  was  usually  on  for 
about  twenty  was  redaced  to  ten  minutes.  The  local 
authorities  had  notice  that  tho  company  could  not  supply 
water  for  roads.  Manafacturers  were  deprived  of  water 
entirely,  and  a state  of  things  has  been  in  existence  only 
to  be  equalled  by  that  of  1866.  I think  you  must 
be  misinformed ; for,  although  1 have  been  a consumer  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  1 have  had  no  such  notice, 

I have  had,  however,  a notice  that  the  company  have 
determined  to  collect  the  water  rates  in  advitnce,  and  this 
ia  the  face  of  the  fact  that  for  tho  past  season  they  have 
miserably  failed  to  fnlfil  their  engagements  with  their 
conanmera.  The  so-called  constant  supply  is  a complete 
farce.  Fancy,  sir,  a hole  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  being  the  only  outlet  from  the  company's  main 
to  a house  containing  ten  rooms ; but  this,  1 assure  you. 
is  a positive  fact.  On  the  constant  supply,  it  takes  nearly 
live  minutes  to  dll  a stable-pail,  and  this  is  the  blessing 
which  this  mo$t  liberal  bnt  most  disliked  of  all  pnbhc 
companies  in  London  is  about  to  confer  on  us.  1 am  glad 
to  know  that  in  the  parish  in  which  I live  the  church- 
wardens are  about  to  call  a public  meeting,  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  inadequate  supply  and  wretched 
quaUty  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  company  ; and  I hope 
a resolntiou  will  passiasking  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as 
the  bead  of  the  metropolis,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
recorrence  of  the  evil  of  bad  water,  and  short  quantity 
even  of  it.  T. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FACTORIES 
ACTS  TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 

That  part  of  the  Factories  Act  which  now 
restricts  the  employment  of  children,  yonng 
persons,  and  women  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles  is  as  follows  : — 

“Section  5. — After  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  no  female 
under  the  ago  of  sixteen  years,  and  no  child  under 
tho  age  often  years,  shall  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles,  and  any 
female  or  child  who  is  employed  in  contravention  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  in  manner  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  1833  to  1871, 
and  the  Workshop  Acts,  1867  to  1871.” 

By  the  first  schedule  to  the  Act,  relating  to 
“ permanent  modification,”  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances,— 

“Male 'young  persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  women,  may  be  employed  between  the 
thirty-first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  the  foU 
lowing  October,  in  any  year,  for  a period  not  exceeding 
fourteen  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Provided  that— 

Ist.  They  shall  not  be  so  employed  except  between  the 
hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

Znd.  In  addition  to  the  time  allowed  for  meals  they  shall 
be  allowed  half  an  hour  for  a meal  after  the  hour  of  five 
in  the  evening. 

3rd.  They  shall  not  be  so  employed  for  more  than  three 
days  ia  any  one  week.” 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Whitecross-street. — While 
some  workmen  were  engaged  in  palling  down 
houses  in  Whiteorosa-atreet,  one  of  the  houses 
fell.  Most  of  the  workmen  employed  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  clear  of  the  ruins,  but  one 
young  man  was  serionsly  injured  in  the  spine  by 
falling  timber,  and  was  at  once  conveyed  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  house  had  been 
condemned. 

Fall  of  a Bridge  near  Botherham. — For  some 
time  past  a new  roadway  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  at  Mexborough,  near  Rotherham, 
direct  from  the  new  station  in  course  of  erection 
there,  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway,  into  the  village.  To  make  this 
road,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a bridge  over  the 
River  Don  Navigation  Boy’s  Canal,  and  this  had 
well  nigh  approached  completion.  The  bridge, 
however,  30  ft.  in  height,  and  65  ft.  span,  has 
given  way  and  fallen  into  the  canal,  completely 
blocking  the  traffic,  which  is  very  great.  It  was 
afterwards  learned  that  two  men  and  a boy  were 
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engaged  at  the  ti  me  of  the  catastrophe  in  “ point- 
ing” the  brickwork,  and  that  one  of  them,  a 
labonrer,  was  killed.  A bricklayer  was  serioasly 
injared.  The  boy  narrowly  escaped  a premature 
death,  and  was  forced  by  the  “ headings  ” of  the 
water,  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  bridge,  several 
yards  into  a field. 

Destruction  of  Rolleston  Hill  by  Fire. — Kolleston 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Tonman  Mosley,  bart.,  near 
Barton*upon-Trent,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Great  efforts  were  made,  and  with  considerable 
snocess,  to  remove  some  of  the  most  valaable 
furnitnre,  books,  works  of  art,  and  cariosities 
collected  by  the  late  Sir  Oswald  Mosley;  bat 
the  last  accounts  left  little  hope  of  saving  any 
important  part  of  the  building.  The  hose  at  the 
hall  was  foand  to  be  out  of  order,  and  proved 
too  short.  The  hall  was  a mass  of  flames,  and 
soon  the  roof  and  floors  fell  in  with  a thundering 
crash.  Three-foarths  of  the  building  became  a 
mere  shell,  the  walls  smouldering  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  intense  heat.  As  no  one  had  lived  in 
the  house  since  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Oswald, 
except  the  persons  in  charge,  and  as  extensive 
works  of  enlargement  were  proceeding,  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  fire  was  caused  by 
fires  left  by  some  careless  scamp  of  a workman. 


MODEL  DWELLINGS,  COLUMBIA 
MARKET. 

Sib, — I observe,  in  your  last  published  number,  a notice 
of  the  “Model  dwellings"  near  the  Columbia  Market, 
at  Bethnal-green.  1 am  anxious  to  know  with  what  mate- 
rial the  bricks  are  being  bedded  and  built  together.  Can 
the  builder,  or  perhaps  the  architect,  gratify  my  curiosity  ? 

Q.  W.  B. 


WAGES. 

Sib, — I should  feel  obliged  to  your  correspondent  of 
Sast  week,  who  signed  himself  “An  Old  Bnilder,”  if  he 
would  inform  me  the  rate  of  wages  for  mechanics  in  the 
bnilding  trades  in  the  Midland  counties;  that  is,  for  good 
tuechanicB.  A JoufEB. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AET. 

Nottingham. — Three  students  of  this  school 
have  recently  received  appointments  to  art  master- 
ships, viz.,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  head-mastership  of 
the  Salisbury  and  Andover  Government  School  of 
Art;  Mr.  J.  Seddon  Tyrer,  the  mastership  of 
the  art  night-class  recently  opened  at  Mansfield 
in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art;  and  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  the  assistant 
mastership  in  drawing  at  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar  School. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Proposed  Metropolitan  Statue  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Colonel  Hogg 
reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board,  a communication  had  been 
made  to  Sir  John  Pakingbon  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
and  that,  in  reply,  a letter  had  been  re- 
ceived, thanking  the  Board  for  their  kindness, 
and  requesting  him  (Colonel  Hogg)  to  inform 
the  members  that  the  arrangements  with  her 
Majesty’s  Government  with  regard  to  the  site 
in  front  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  pro- 
ceeded BO  far,  there  was  no  other  course  open 
but  to  decline  the  offer  made  by  the  Board  of  a 
site  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

The  Derby  Statue  for  Preston. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Health  and  Recreation  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Preston  Corporation,  Mr.  R.  Townley 
Parker  made  a statement  to  the  effect  that,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor,  he  bad 
during  the  past  week  viewed  many  of  the 
statues  in  London,  of  bronze  and  marble,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  would 
be  best  in  regard  to  size,  height,  and  material 
for  the  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  to  be 
erected  in  the  Miller  Park,  Preston.  As  the 
life-size  statues  they  had  seen  seemed  pnny  when 
elevated,  and  as  Carrara  marble  would  best 
resist  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  would  stand,  they  had  come  to  the  con- 
olasion  that  the  statue  should  be  of  that  material, 
11  ft.  high,  and  placed  upon  a pedestal  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  15  ft.  high.  The  committee 
unanimously  concurred  with  these  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  now  estimated  that  the  cost-  of  the 
etatoe  will  be  1,700Z.,  and  of  the  pedestal  about 
500Z.  The  Preston  Town  Council  have  already 
granted  200Z.  for  the  foundations,  which  will 
consist  of  a solid  block  of  masonry,  12  ft.  deep. 

Frc^osecZ  Memorial  of  Lord  Brougham. — The 
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Social  Science  Association  may  probably  take 
the  initiative  in  proposing  that  the  memory  of 
Lord  Brougham  shall  be  perpetuated  by  a 
suitable  public  memorial. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Battersea. — St.  Saviour’s  Church,  designed  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  Robins,  in  the  Early  French  Gothic 
style,  has  been  opened.  It  has  nave  and  aisles, 
and  clearstory  to  the  nave  and  chancel  beyond, 
with  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  of  it.  It 
will  accommodate  700  adults,  at  a cost  of  5Z.  10s. 
per  sitting.  The  church  has  been  erected  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Incorporated  Society  and 
the  Surrey  Church  Association,  and  is  expected 
to  be  opened  nearly  free  of  debt.  The  district 
has  been  taken  out  of  Christ  Church,  and  is  a 
very  poor  one.  The  Rev.  J.  McCarthy  is  the 
incumbent. 

Sedgley.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Hurst  Hill,  Can  Lane,  Sedgley,  has 
been  laid  by  Lord  Wrottesley.  The  church, 
which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  to  be 
built  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture. 
The  external  walls  will  be  faced  with  Gornal 
stone,  and  the  dressings  of  Grinshill  stone.  In- 
ternally the  church  when  completed  will  consist 
of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry, 
and  organ-chamber.  The  nave  is  to  be  71  ft.  C in. 
in  length,  and  the  aisles  52  ft.  6 in.;  the  chancel 
33  fc.  6 in.  in  length,  and  21  ft.  wide.  The 
stonework  and  nave  columns  will  be  composed  of 
Corsham  stone.  The  roof  will  be  timbered.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be  ;4,OOOZ.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dudley ; and  the  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  George  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton. 
The  site  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  B.  White- 
house,  of  Sedgley. 

Brighouse. — The  decorations  of  the  nave  and 
roof  of  St.  James’s  Church  are  now  completed, 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  S.  Barber,  of  Halifax,  the 
architect  of  the  church.  The  only  portion  left 
untouched  is  the  chancel,  which  by  contrast 
looks  very  bare  and  nnfinished.  The  decoratiou 
is  plain  in  character,  and  is  based  on  the  few 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century  left  to  ns.  The  wall-patterns  are  all 
rectilinear  in  form,  with  roses  and  fleur-de-lis 
introduced  in  the  centre  of  each  block,  these 
blocks  corresponding  closely  to  the  regular  ashlar 
work  of  the  present  day.  Where  the  composi- 
tion is  required  to  be  broken,  at  the  cill  and 
springing  of  the  windows,  for  instance,  enriched 
bands,  stencilled  in  Indian  red  and  black,  are 
introduced.  The  colours  used  are  red,  yellow, 
stone-colour,  and  black,  blue  only  occurring  in 
the  borders  and  crosses  of  the  circular  medal- 
lions between  the  nave  arches.  The  roof-timbers, 
which  wore  originally  stained  a rich  brown,  are 
stencilled  in  patterns  of  black  and  white  on  the 
front  and  sides,  with  the  chambers  coloured 
vermilion.  The  plaster  ceiling  between  the 
rafters  is  of  a grey  tone,  a red  pattern  being 
drawn  on  it  throughout.  This  gives  a tone  to 
the  roof. 

Wafford.  — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Watford,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
The  work  of  restoration  was  commenced  on  the 
2-lth  of  April,  1870.  The  whole  of  the  exterior 
has  been  restored,  with  new  flint  casing  to  the 
walls,  and  Bath  stone  facings.  The  tower, 
which  is  about  80  ft.  high,  and  which  was  in  an 
especially  dilapidated  condition,  has  undergone  a 
renovation,  and  about  thirty  new  steps  have  been 
added.  The  clock  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
chimes  are  put  in  order.  In  the  interior  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
made  ; the  south  aisle,  the  south  transept,  St. 
Katherine’s  Chapel,  and  the  porches  having  been 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  roofs  have  been  re-boarded 
and  covered  with  new  lead.  Four  new  arches 
have  been  put  in  to  support  the  tower  and  the 
chancel,  and  two  new  piers  to  support  the  south 
arcade.  The  only  work  effected  in  the  Essex 
Chapel  is  a new  oak  ceiling.  The  windows 
throughout  the  church  are  new,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  the 
memorial  window  in  the  north  aisle.  Three 
memorial  stained-glass  , windows  are  added,  one 
in  the  south  transept,  and  two  in  the  south  aisle. 
A slight  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  chaucel 
screen  and  seats,  and  also  in  the  position  of  the 
pulpit.  The  church  has  not  been  re-pewed,  hot 
about  twenty  new  seats  are  added,  A reredos, 
composed  of  Caen  stone,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bell  & Almond,  is  still  in  the  course  of  erection  ; 
the  carving  in  the  centre  is  a representation  of 
the  Crucifixion  ; and  figures  of  the  Apostles  and 
other  saints  are  to  be  placed  in  the  niobes  on 
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either  side.  The  Counteas  of  Essex  defrays  the 
cost  of  this.  A font,  composed  of  the  same 
material,  has  been  erected  under  the  tower,  at  a 
cost  of  1201. : the  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Forsyth.  The  Ear!  of  Essex  has  undertaken 
to  pave  the  chaucel  with  Minton  tiles.  A large 
organ  has  been  built  by  Messr  s.  Walker  & Sons, 
of  Tottenham-oourt-road,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
900Z.  The  outlay  on  tho  church  has  been 
6,000Z,,  exclusive  of  the  reredos  and  font.  The 
oontractors  were  Messrs.  Gibson  & Brothers,  of 
Southall,  and  the  architect  Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher, 
of  Watford. 

Sheffield. — St.  Paul’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened.  The  high  straight-backed  old  oak  pews 
have  been  cut  down  and  sloped,  and  their  number 
increased  ; the  windows  have  been  replaced  with 
plain  ground  glass;  the  old  plain  black  gas-' 
fittings  have  given  place  to  spiral  brass  up- 
rights ; the  galleries  have  been  thrown  back 
behind  the  columns ; a new  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  have  been  furnished,  and  the  flagstones  of 
the  floor  have  been  relaid.  Three  tablets  of 
Italian  design,  inscribed  respectively  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel. 
They  are  from  designs  by  Mr.  Lomas,  Hartshead, 
architect.  There  is  to  be  a baptismal  font,  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  Another  im- 
provement has  been  the  bringing  forward  from 
under  the  tower,  and  the  completion  by  Mr. 
Brindley,  of  this  town,  of  the  old  organ.  The 
church  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired.  The 
joiners’  and  carpenters’  work  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Dutton  & Taylor  j painting  and  graining, 
by  Mr.  Gnest ; plastering,  by  Mr.  Chadwick ; 
gasfitting,  by  Mr.  Wilson  ; upholstering,  by  Mr. 
Johnson;  the  organ,  by  Mr.  Brindley;  and  the 
font,  by  Messrs.  Smith.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  carrying  out  of  the  improvements  would  cost 
1,500Z.  5 but  it  is  now  believed  they  will  amount 
to  much  nearer  1,700Z. 

Brixton. — St.  Matthew’s  Church,  which  has 
been  closed  for  two  months  for  thorough  repair, 
externally  and  internally,  has  been  recently 
re-opened;  and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  architect,  has  been  decorated  in  colour 
throughout.  Grecian  ornaments  on  pale  grounds 
have  been  freely  nsed,  blue  and  white  pre- 
dominating in  the  ceiling,  pale  green  on  the 
upper  walla,  with  pale  buff  pilasters  and  entab- 
latures, enriched  with  dark  brown,  red,  and 
green  lines  and  ornaments;  Indian  red  on  the 
walls  Tinder  the  gallery,  forming  a ground  for  the 
monuments : pale  salmon  for  the  gallery  fronts; 
the  whole  enriched  with  flat  ornamentation. 
Gilding  is  freely  used  at  the  eastern  end.  Mr. 
McLacklan  was  the  general  contractor;  Messrs. 
Green  & King  executed  the  decorative  colouring. 

Marion. — The  parish  chnrch  of  Marton,  a 
small  village  situate  about  midway  between 
Rugby  and  Leamington,  has  been  re-opened  for 
Divine  service  after  restoration.  Prior  to  the 
works  being  commenced,  the  church  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works  done  has  been  1,511Z.  The  intention  to 
rebuild  the  whole  of  Ihe  church  was  modified,  the 
old  tower,  which  is  low  and  embattled,  and  of 
very  early  type,  being  allowed  to  remain.  It  has 
several  cracks  in  it,  and  does  not  appear  to 
possess  much  strength,  although  it  has  been 
declared  to  be  safe.  The  nave  of  the  church 
and  the  south  aisle,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arcade,  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a new 
north  ai&le,  a vestry,  and  an  organ-chamber 
added.  The  roof  is  of  high  pitch,  with  clear- 
story windows,  the  timbers  being  of  pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  A new  small  stone  arch  has  been 
inserted  in  the  tower,  and  the  walls  internally 
have  been  plastered  ; the  quoins  and  dressings 
and  the  new  arcade  being  of  Bath  stone.  The 
old  church  was  of  the  Early  English  period,  with 
a small  portion  of  Transitional,  and  its  charao- 
teristicB  have  been  reproduced.  The  chancel  is 
a little  more  decorated  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  church,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  at 
much  ornament,  and  what  has  been  introduced 
is  of  a constructive  character.  Tiles  have  been 
laid  in  the  aisles  and  chancel,  and  the  seats  are 
open,  of  varnished  pine.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  are  of  Caen  stone,  with  open  panels  and 
red  marble  sbafes.  A new  font  of  Caen  stone, 
with  marble  shaft,  the  gift  of  the  builder,  has 
also  been  placed  in  the  church.  The  building  is 
of  limestone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings;  the 
roof  covered  with  red  tiles.  On  the  gables  of  the 
nave  and  the  ohanoel  are  crosses  in  white  stone. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  nave  and  chancel  is  new,  the  exceptions 
being  a portion  of  the  east  end  wall  of  the 
chancel,  the  sonth  arcade,  and  the  south  door- 
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yay.  The  porch  is  new,  and  at  the  soath  side 
jf  the  tower  is  a small  erection,  from  which 
icoeas  is  obtained  to  the  belhchamber.  The 
jharohyard  has  also  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
bion  of  a piece  of  ground  on  the  east.  The 
irchitect  was  Mr.  G.  Punshon,  of  Leamington  ; 
ind  the  contractor,  Mr.  James  Marriott,  of 
Doventry.  The  original  contract  was  1,420L, 
ifter  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  insert  a 
aew  window  in  the  chancel  at  a cost  of  201., 
snild  a boundary  wall  at  a farther  expense  of 
121.,  and  other  extra  works,  &o.,  62!.,  making  a 
otal  of  1,544!. 

Market  Weighton. — The  charoh  here  has  been 
”e-opened  for  didne  service  after  a restoration, 
rhe  condition  of  the  edifice  previously  to  the 
■ecent  works  was  wretched.  The  nave  more 
jarticularly  bore  evidence  of  dilapidation,  and 
Josaessed  what  are  now  rapidly  passing  away  in 
he  churches  of  the  land, — regulation  square 
30X08  for  pews,  and  these  old,  shabby-looking, 
ind  of  exceedingly  worn-out  condition.  A 
riplet  of  galleries  which  the  church  possessed, 
—one  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  a second 
n the  north  aisle,  and  a third  in  the  south  aisle, 
—were  in  like  condition  to  the  pews  below. 
3oth  galleries  and  pews  were  at  once  cleared 
iway,  and  opportunity  was  afforded  of  giving 
ixamination  to  the  flooring.  This  being  found 
o be  damp  and  uneven,  it  was  taken  up  and 
elaid  with  concrete.  The  north  aisle  wall  was 
mlled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the 
iburoh  re-roofed,  high  pitched,  open  timbered. 
Itaining  and  varnishing,  which  were  then 
.pplied  to  these  parts,  have  given  them  a more 
igreeable  aspect,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
estoration.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  West- 
noreland  slates.  Early  English  is  the  style  of 
he  chancel,  and  the  chancel-arch  has  been 
ebnilt  to  harmonise  with  it.  The  remaining 
tyle  of  the  edifice  is  Perpendicular.  The  square 
tone  and  brick  tower  before  the  restoration  was 
u a tolerably  good  state  of  repair,  and  it,  with 
he  exception  of  putting  in  a new  belfry-floor, 
emains  untouched.  The  old  font  has  been 
laced  under  the  tower,  and  the  organ,  rebuilt 
nd  improved,  has  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle 
f the  chancel.  The  restoration  of  the  chancel 
as  been  accomplished  exclusively  by  Lord 
iOndesborough,  at  a cost  of  300!. ; and  the  reno- 
ation  of  the  rest  of  the  sbruoture  has  been  done 
y BubsoriptioD,  and  has  cost  about  1,000!. 
lompensation  for  the  removal  of  the  galleries 
as  been  given  by  increased  accommodation  on 
he  ground  floor,  which  is  now  fitted  up  to 
.ocomraodate  530  persons.  This  includes  100 
eats  for  the  school  children.  The  seats  are  of 
rdinary  description,  being  of  deal  and  open,  and 
taioed  and  varnished  to  correspond  with  the 
oof.  Twelve  months  since  the  chancel  was 
itted  up  with  new  stalls  and  seats.  These  have 
)een  somewhat  re-arranged,  and  rendered  again 
ivailable  in  the  same  part  of  the  building.  The 
ast  window  is  of  course  a part  of  the  chancel 
estoration  undertaken  by  Lord  Londesboroogh. 
t is  of  fonr  lights,  with  florid  tracery  and  filled 
u with  cathedral  glass.  New  windows  of  two 
ights,  two  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  heads,  inserted  ' 
Q the  north  aisle,  are  also  filled  in  with  the 
ame  description  of  glass.  The  south  outer  wall 
.nd  the  porch  which  is  on  that  side  of  the  church 
kre  in  need  of  restoration,  bub  it  is  proposed  to 
lefer  the  work  until  additional  funds  may  have 
leen  obtained  to  cover  its  expense.  The  archi- 
eots  were  Messrs.  J,  B.  & W.  Atkinson,  and  the 
ontraotors  Messrs.  Bowman,  all  of  York ; and 
0 the  following  tradesmen  of  York  the  con- 
raotors  sublet  their  work  : — Mr.  Denison, 
jiners’work;  Messrs.  Hodgson,  plumbing  and 
lazing ; Mr.  Wood,  slating } and  Mr.  Cole, 
tone  carving. 

Ledsham. — The  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Led- 
ham,  after  having  been  restored,  has  been  re- 
pened  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church 
laa  been  entirely  refitted  internally  with  open 
lenohes,  in  the  nave  of  varnished  deal,  and  in 
he  ohancel  and  chapel  of  oak.  The  pulpit, 
lesk,  and  lectern  also  are  of  oak.  A new  font 
las  been  placed  near  the  south  doorway,  and  the 
indent  one,  which  has  been  given  back  to  the 
hurch,  may  be  seen  near  the  very  old  tower 
loorway,  the  carving  of  which  has  been  restored. 
?he  few  fragments  of  old  stained  glass  have 
een  collected  and  arranged  in  the  chancel 
windows.  A memorial  by  Reedy  has  been 
laced  in  the  perpendicular  window  at  the  east 
nd  of  the  mortuary  chapel ; one  by  Lavers  & 
leirraud  in  the  west  window  in  the  tower.  Two 
ubjeots  by  Wailes,  which  formerly  occupied  the 
uodern  windows  in  the  chancel,  have  been  re- 
'ised  and  incorporated  into  a new  one  adjacent 


to  the  vestry  door.  One  of  the  small  Norman 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Gibbs.  The  ohancel 
has  been  restored  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wheler,of 
Lsdatou  Hall,  patron  of  the  living,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  choir  stalls,  refitted  at  his  sole 
expense.  The  mortuary  chapel  also,  with  the 
contributiou  of  50!.  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Wheler,  has 
been  restored  by  the  same  gentleman.  The 
parochial  portion  of  the  church  has  been  restored 
by  public  subscriptions.  Among  the  presents 
received  we  may  ennmerate  the  following ; — 
Painted  memorial  window  by  Reedy,  Mrs. 
Wheler;  ditto,  by  Lavers  & Barrand,  Mr. 
Broughton;  ditto  small  tower  window,  by 
Gibbs;  and  choir  sittings.  Rev.  J.  T.  B.  Landon. 
The  Rev.  C.  Wheler  gave  the  stone  required  for 
the  restoration,  and  the  parishioners  provided 
the  carting  of  materials  for  both  nave  and 
chancel.  Mr.  Henry  Cnrzon,  of  London,  was 
employed  as  architect ; and  the  contractors 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  Edward  Latham  &, 
Son,  of  Wakefield  ; but  the  work,  after  much 
delay,  was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  Mr.  Gold- 
thorpe,  builder,  Wakefield. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lightcliffe. — A new  Congregational  ohurcb, 
says  the  Bradford  Observer,  has  been  opened  at 
Lightcliffe.  After  some  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  procuring  of  a site,  a piece  of  ground  was 
purchased  at  Lightcliffe,  by  Mr.  John  Crossley, 
of  Halifax,  and  towards  the  end  of  last  year  the 
erection  of  a new  chapel  upon  it  was  commenced. 
The  church,  which  is  Early  Decorated  in  style, 
is  built  parallel  to  the  Whiteball-road,  with  the 
entrance  front  towards  the  new  roadway  about 
to  be  made  from  the  Lightcliffe  Station  to 
Bramley-lane.  Its  elevated  position  makes  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  railway  and  from 
the  principal  roadways  of  the  district.  It  is 
considerably  raised  upon  the  natural  platform 
above  the  level  of  the  Whitehall-road,  upon  a 
doable  terrace,  and  is  approached  by  wide  gate- 
ways and  steps.  On  the  north  side  the  entrance 
to  the  church  will  be  on  a level  with  the  road, 
with  a wide  sweep  for  carriages.  The  terraces 
and  surrounding  ground  will  be  suitably  laid  out 
and  planted,  and  with  walks  all  round  the 
church.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  clean- 
out wall-stones  and  boasted  ashlar  dressings. 
The  principal  front  has  a five-light  window, 
filled  with  geometrical  tracery.  The  gable  is 
crooketed,  and  finished  with  a stone  cross.  On 
each  side  the  principal  gable  are  large  buttresses, 
square  on  plan,  terminated  with  pinnacles  with 
canopied  heads  and  stone  finiala.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chnrch  is  the  entranoe-poroh,  with 
wide  shafted  doorway,  and  four  bays  of  tracery 
double-light  windows,  with  buttresses  between. 
The  transepts  have  four-light  windows,  with 
double-moulded  tracery.  The  clearstory  win- 
dows are  single  lancets.  On  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  site  is  placed  the  tower,  which  is 
completed  to  the  springing  of  the  spire,  and  is 
placed  in  the  position  where  it  will  be  beat  seen, 
and  group  most  effectually  with  the  church. 
The  second  entrance  is  under  the  tower,  which  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a short  corridor,  just 
leaving  the  tower  clear  of  the  church.  The 
belfry-chamber  will  contain  a peal  of  bells, 
and  has  double-light  windows,  deeply  moulded 
and  shafted  on  every  side  and  filled  with  cut 
louvres.  Below  this  floor  is  the  clock-cham- 
ber, with  three  faces,  and  below  is  a moulded 
parapet  with  quatrefoil  sinkings.  At  each 
angle  of  the  square  tower,  rising  from  the  but- 
tresses, will  be  lofty  pinnacles,  with  canopies 
and  crooketed  terminations.  The  spire  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  150  ft.  The  interior  of  the 
ohurch  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  combine  a 
clear  and  open  space  for  the  congregation,  with 
architectural  effect.  It  is  divided  into  a wide 
nave  and  side  aisles  by  polished  Shap  granite 
columns  and  moulded  arches.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  a circular  window  which  will 
be  filled  with  staiued  glass.  The  south  transept 
window  is  already  completed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  of  London,  and  has  been  filled  with  snb- 
jects  from  the  New  Testament.  The  roofs 
throughout  are  open,  the  timbers  being  exposed. 
The  sittings  throughout  are  open  benches  with 
cuband  carved  bench-ends, stained  and  varnished. 
The  ohurch  is  lighted  with  standard  lights  and 
brackets  from  the  Coventry  Metal  Works.  An 
organ  is  in  course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Wakefield,  which  will  have  oak  screen  with  open 
tracery,  and  the  front  pipes  of  the  organ  will  be 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colour.  The  walla  have 


been  coloured  a warm  atone  colour,  and  the  roof 
between  the  rafters  a light  grey.  At  the  east- 
end  of  the  church  are  placed  vestries  for  the 
minister  and  the  deacons,  and  also  a ladies’ 
vestry.  The  total  length  of  the  ohurch  is  87  ft., 
and  the  width  50  ft.,  and  across  the  transept 
66  ft.  The  seats  will  accommodate  500  adults 
and  70  children.  Fronting  into  the  same  ground 
as  the  church,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  is 
placed  the  minister’s  house,  which  is  finished  on 
the  exterior  iu  a similar  manner,  and  in  the  same 
style  as  the  church,  but  with  ornamental  wooden 
barge-boards.  The  site  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall  with  stone  coping  andiron  railings,  and 
gates.  The  buildings  throngboub  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson,  architects,  Bradford  and  London.  The 
building  just  vacated  by  the  congregation  is  to 
be  henceforth  nsed  as  a school.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  land,  church,  bouse,  and  school, 
was  estimated  originally  at  8,515!.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  John  Smith.  The  follow- 
ieg  have  been  the  contractors  : — Messrs.  Dyson 
Brothers,  Brighouse,  masons ; Messrs.  Ives  & 
Son,  Shipley,  joiners ; Mr.  T.  Nelson,  Bradford, 
slater ; Mr.  J.  Walsh,  Halifax,  plumber  and 
glazier;  Mr.  Dickenson,  Bradford,  plasterer; 
Messrs.  Mawer,  of  Leeds,  have  been  carvers. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Maidstone. — The  new  Grammar  School  for  the 
town  of  Maidstone,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  about  twelve  months  since,  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  been  opened,  with  some 
amount  of  ceremonial.  The  architect  of  the  new 
building  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  and  the  plans 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Anscombe. 
The  principal  school-room  is  50  ft.  by  25  fr.,  and 
will  seat  comfortably  at  the  desks  108  scholars, 
but  in  reality  has  floor-space  for  150.  Adjoining 
the  school-room,  and  approached  by  the  corridor, 
is  a class-room,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.,  which  will 
accommodate  a class  of  34  scholars;  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  another  class  room, 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  affords  floor-space  for  a 
further  number  of  75  boys.  This  latter  room 
may  be  used  also  as  a dining-hall  for  resident 
boys  and  day -scholars.  Besides  the  accommoda- 
tion for  boys,  there  is  a large  entrance-lobby,  a 
convenient  lavatory,  boarders’  staircase,  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  books,  bats,  and  boots,  and  seve- 
ral other  conveniences.  The  whole  of  the  scho- 
lastic portion  of  the  building  is  out  off  from  the 
master’s  residence.  The  master’s  residence 
contains  dining-room,  drawing-room,  study,  kit- 
chen, Boullery,  and  pantries,  contra!  hall,  lighted 
from  roof  with  principal  staircase,  and  a back 
stairoase  for  servants.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  buildings,  consisting  of  two  floors,  there  is 
accommodation  for  twenty-four  boarders,  one 
room  for  under-master,  eight  rooms  for  the 
master’s  own  use,  two  infirmary  wards  for  sick 
pupils,  and  a nnrse’s  room.  There  is  to  be  a 
bath-room  on  each  floor,  with  lavatories  and 
olothes-score,  &o.  The  whole  extent  of  ground 
purchased  by  the  trustees  contains  an  area  of 
3J  acres;  the  school  buildings  and  master’s 
house  and  garden  taking  about  f of  an  acre. 
The  play-ground  is  1 acre,  and  the  cricket- 
ground  Ij  acre  in  extent. 

Meysey  Hampton. — A new  school  has  just  been 
erected  in  this  village,  from  a design  furnished 
by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  architect,  London.  It  is 
intended  to  accommodate  seventy  children,  and 
consists  of  one  principal  room,  27  ft.  6 in.  long 
by  17  ft.  wide,  and  a class-room,  16  ft.  long  by 
12  ft.  wide.  The  building  is  of  local  stone,  with 
windows,  doors,  &o.,  of  Box  freestone.  In  the 
south-west  gable  there  is  a little  belfry  for  the 
call  bell ; and  inside  the  school-room  over  the 
south-west  window  there  will  shortly  be  placed 
a clock,  snppUed  by  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Cirencester. 
Messrs.  J.  & T.  Mitchell,  of  Fairford,  were  the 
builders.  The  building  will  be  temporarily  used 
for  divine  service  on  Sundays  during  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  church,  which  internally  is  very 
dilapidated. 

High  Wycombe.  — The  principal  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Wesley  Sunday  Schools  was  laid  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Budgetc,  of  London,  with  some  cere- 
mony, on  the  2nd  instant.  The  new  rooms  are 
intended-io  receive  over  500  children,  and  will 
be  of  handsome  character,  light  and  spacious. 
The  brickv^rk  will  be  treated  ornamentally,  and 
exposed  inside.  It  is  stated,  as  a noteworthy 
fact  in  connexion  with  this  Sunday  School,  that 
it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  dates 
back  more  than  102  years  to  its  foundation. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ternon,  of  High  Wycombe,  is  the 
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architect ; and  Mr.  E.  Spicer,  of  the  same  place, 
the  contractor. 

Woolurn  {Bucks). — A considerable  addition  to 
the  National  Schools  hasjast  been  commenced, 
intended  to  accommodate  about  100^  more 
scholars.  The  schools  are  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  lately  restored  and  well-known  fine  old 
parish  church,  and  this  enlargement  will  much 
add  to  their  present  handsome  appearance  in 
this  [picturesque  village.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  in  stone  and  flint ; and  the  roof  is 
somewhat  quaintly  supported  by  diagonal  trusses 
dividing  the  interior  into  squares,  of  strong  and 
effective  construction,  and  leaving  spaces  avail- 
able for  arch  openings  into  old  or  new  rooms  if 
desired.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  is  the  architect ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Banghurst,  of  Bourne  End,  Bucks, 
the  builder. 

Kennington  - road.  — Archbishop  Sumner’s 
Memorial  Schools,  which  are  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  St.  Philip, 
Kennington-road,  have  been  opened  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  boys’  school.  The  elevations  of 
the  schools  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of  light 
brick,  with  red  brick  bands  and  arches.  In  the 
principal  gable-end  is  a stone  carved  niche  for  a 
statue  of  Archbishop  Sumner.  On  the  ground 
plan  are  the  infants’  and  girls’  schools,  each 
47  ft.  by  34  ft.,  divided  by  a movable  partition, 
BO  that  when  required  for  any  lecture  or  meeting 
the  two  schools  may  be  thrown  into  one,  with 
the  infanta’  gallery  at  one  end.  Each  school 
has  a class-room,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  boys’ 
school  is  on  the  first  floor,  68  fc.  by  34  ft.,  with 
two  class-rooms,  15  ft.  by  14  ft.  A small  soup- 
kitchen  is  provided.  The  schools  are  to  accom- 
modate about  450  children.  Mr.  Cole  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Bashe,  Brothers,  are  the 
contractors.  The  building  cost  about  2,0001. 
Masters’  and  mistresses’  dwellings  are  yet  to  be 
erected,  at  a cost  of  8001.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  remains  to  be  subscribed. 

Reading. — An  educational  scheme,  instituted 
by  the  vicar  for  the  district  of  New  Town,  has 
been  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  school  that 
has  been  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen.  At  the  close  of  last  year  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  vicar  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of 
the  working  classes.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that: 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Earley, 
a joint  school  might  have  been  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  neighbouring  district, 
including  that  part  which  is  situated  in  Earley 
parish,  and  also  that  the  infant  school  formerly 
instituted  by  the  charity  and  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Sutton,  might  have  been  affiliated  to  the 
scheme.^, These  designs,  however,  proved  abortive, 
and  it  was  then  determined  to  build  a school- 
room in  connexion  with  the  district  church, 
capable  of  accommodating  150  children.  To 
this  it  is  now  proposed  to  add  a department 
Bufficient  to  provide  room  for  forty  infants.  The 
work  of  the  present  building  was  commenced  in 
June,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Morris,  architect, 
of  this  town,  and  was  finished  during  thepast  week. 
The  building  is  a plain  structure  of  red  brick 
and  tiled  roof  to  correspond  with  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  on  the  south  side  of  which  the  school 
is  placed.  The  school  is  a mixed  one,  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  will  accommodate  136  children. 
The  main  room  is  51  ft.  long,  and  18  ft.  wide, 
with  a class-room  adjoining,  18  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and 
separate  porches  for  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
rooms  are  lofty  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  walls  are  unplastered,  and  the  roofs  are 
open,  showing  the  main  timber.  The  woodwork 
internally  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  site 
contains  an  area  of  about  1,000  yards,  and  is 
divided  into  separate  play-grounds.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  decorated  with  bands  and 
cornices  of  ornamental  brickwork.  The  design 
has  been  only  partially  carried  out,  and  it  is  in- 
tended at  a future  date  to  add  another  school- 
room and  probably  a teacher’s  house.  The  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Barnes,  of  Reading, 
who  has  carried  out  the  work,  at  a cost  of  about 
4501.,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Joseph  Morris,  of  Reading. 

Churi. — New  schools  have  been  opened  at 
Chnrt,  in  Surrey.  The  schools  are  43  ft.  in 
length,  by  18  ft.  in  width,  and  have  a class- 
room, 20  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  They  are  built  with 
local  stone,  with  brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings, 
having  an  open  roof,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  desks  and  seats  are  those  known  as  “ the 
Excelsior,”  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Education.  The  cost  of  the  erection, 
about  5001.,  has  been  chiefly  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 


Rosherville. — The  Rosherville  Church  Schools, 
with  teacher’s  residence,  are  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a hill,  commanding  beautiful  views 
of  the  river  Thames  and  surrounding  country. 
They  are  built  with  local  materials,  being  faced 
with  white  flints  and  red  brick  quoins  ; the  roofs 
are  covered  with  Kentish  tiles.  The  schools 
internally  are  faced  with  fair  Gault  bricks, 
relieved  with  red  and  blue  bands.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  bedded  in  the 
straight  joints  of  the  brick  jambs.  The  fire- 
places and  doors  are  placed,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
affording  greater  warmth  and  convenience.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  200  children.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the 
schools  were  opened  on  the  15th  of  August. 
The  outlay,  including  play-sheds,  inolosure-walls, 
water,  gas,  and  all  other  expenses,  amounted  to 
about  1,8001.,  which,  together  with  the  site,  has 
been  chiefly  given  by  the  Rosher  family,  aided 
by  the  Diocesan  Board  and  the  local  gentry.  The 
buildings  were  erected  under  the  direction  of 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gilling,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker,  by  Mr. 
Gould,  of  Gravesend,  with  Mr.  Andrews  as  fore- 
man of  the  works. 

Woodbury  (Devon). — ThenewNational  Schools 
were  opened  last  week.  They  are  built  of  local 
brick,  with  dressings  of  Ham-hill  stone,  a plinth 
of  Westleigh  limestone,  an  open-timber  roof 
covered  with  Bridgwater  [tiles,  and  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  bell-turret.  The  plan  consists 
of  a mixed  school-room,  65  ft.  by  20  ft. ; class- 
room ; a lean-to  porch,  for  boys’  and  girls’  caps 
and  bonnets ; and  an  open-timbor  porch.  The 
master’s  house  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
school-room,  with  offices,  &o.,  behind.  The 
general  character  of  the  building  is  Early 
Pointed.  The  total  cost  of  the  schools,  master’s 
house,  boundary-walla,  &c.,  was  950Z.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  Exeter  j and 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  of  Woodbury,  the  builder.  After 
the  opening  ceremony,  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Fulford)  presented  Lady  Drake  with  a lace 
handkerchief,  in  the  name  of  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  school,  made  in  the^village,  from 
a design  given  by  the  architect. 
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A Handy  Book  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 

Act,  1871.  By  Edward  G.  Bruton,  Architect. 

Rivingtons.  1871. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Bruton  examines  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act,  section  by  section, 
and  shows  the  way  in  which,  as  he  thinks,  it 
must  be  worked;  noting  at  the  same  time  its 
shortcomings.  He  adds  something  on  “ Emble- 
ments,” and  quotes  a judgment  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell’s as  to  tho  power  of  executors  to  remove 
certain  fixtures. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bruton, 
that  no  provision  is  included  for  the  making  of 
a terrier  ofjthe  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to 
the  living : without  some  each  document  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  if  the  property 
is  intact.  However,  the  corporation  of  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans,  presided  over  by  the 
bishop,  may  in  such  case  provide  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  and  other  duties,  if  they  think 
fit. 

Mr.  Bruton  suggests  the  following 

“SCALE  OF  BUETEYOR’S  CHARGES. 


For  each  Burrey  a fee  of  £5  6 0 

Where  the  sam  named  in  the  order  exceede 
lOOL 

For  the  second  1001.,  and  fractional  parts 

thereof,  an  addition  (per  cent.)  of  3 0 0 

For  the  third  ICOL,  &c 2 0 0 

For  the  fourth  IQOL,  &c.,  and  Qpwards  ...  1 0 0 

For  each  copy  of  the  report,  beyond  the  first  0 10  0 
For  each  visit  of  inspection  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works 3 3 0 

For  each  certificate  110 

For  each  copy  of  special  certificate  beyond 

the  first 0 6 0 

Travelling  expenses,  measuring  only  one 
way 

By  rail  (per  mile)  0 0 6 

By  road  „ 0 16" 


The  Village  Churches  of  Denbighshire ; Illusi/rated 
by  Perspective,  Oeometrical,  and  Detcuil  Draw- 
ings. Part  I.  By  Llotd-Williams  & Under- 
wood. Published  by  the  Anthers,  at  Denbigh. 
Messes.  LtoTD-WiLLiAMs  & Underwood,  who 
are  architects,  propose  to  supply,  in  ten  parts, 
containing  about  seventy  plates,  a complete 
record  of  the  whole  of  the  village  churches  of 
Denbighshire.  They  will  farther,  if  possible, 
and  the  churches  prove  insufficient  to  fill  thej 


plates,  illustrate  auy  castellated  or  monastio 
remains  they  may  find  in  the  county.  At  the 
end  they  will  give  some  few  pages  of  letterpress, 
calling  attention  to  special  features  or  historical 
facts  in  connexion  with  the  bnildings  illustrated. 
The  churches,  of  course,  vary  in  value,  but  the 
part  before  us  gives  promise  that  the  whole  will 
form  an  interesting  and  useful  work. 


A Treatise  on  Ventilation.  By  Lewis  W.  Leeds, 

New  York:  Wiley  & Sons,  15,  Astor-plaoe. 
1871. 

This  treatise  comprises  seven  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
1866-68 ; showing  the  great  want  of  improved 
methods  of  ventilation  in  American  buildings; 
giving  the  chemical  and  physiological  process  of 
respiration ; and  comparing  the  efi'ects  of  the 
various  methods  of  heating  and  lighting  upon 
the  ventilation.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
many  plans  of  various  classes  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  showing  their  present  defect^ 
and  proposes  what  the  author  regards  as  the 
best  means  of  improving  them. 

Although  Mr.  Leeds  is  in  business  as  an  engi. 
neer  of  ventilation  and  beating,  in  Broadway, 
New  York, — and  this,  therefore,  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  a trade  book,  treating  of  plans  which  he 
claims  as  of  his  invention,  or  recommends, — the 
treatise  is  an  elaborate  one,  and  enters  very 
fully  into  the  snbjeot.  Some  of  the  illustrations, 
which  bring  the  distribution  and  motion  of  foui 
and  fresh  air  within  sight,  as  it  were,  in  the  way 
first  illnstrated  years  since  in  the  Builder,  are 
instructive  and  suggestive.  They  have  the  addi« 
tional  advantage  of  colours  to  bring  them  out. 

On  the  merits  and  originality  of  Mr.  Leeds’s 
plans  and  recommendations,  we  cannot  at  pre« 
sent  enter.  The  subject  is  a vitally  important 
one,  and  the  Builder,  for  the  last  thirty  years 
nearly,  is  a vast  repertory  of  information  and 
opinion  as  to  it,  by  many  writers  and  inventors, 
who  must  not  be  ignored  in  such  a case.  There 
is  one  subject  closely  connected  .with  ventila* 
tion,  however,  to  which  we  regret  to  find  that 
Mr.  Leeds  has  not  devoted  even  a single  ohap* 
ter  or  lecture, — namely,  dranghts.  No  system 
of  ventilation  can  ever  be  finally  adopted  with* 
out  the  utmost  and  most  special  regard  to  this. 
Of  course  there  are  incidental  remarks  here  and 
there  on  this  subject  throughout  the  volume; 
bub  it  merits  far  more  attention  than  Mr, 
Leeds  would  seem  to  have  given  it,  from  the 
fact,  as  we  have  said,  that  not  a single  division 
of  his  subject  is  devoted  to  it.  The  work,  too, 
as  Mr.  Leeds  himself  admits,  requires  recon* 
atruction,  as  it  was  nob  only  prepared  as  leo* 
tares,  bub  as  two  separate  series  of  lectures.  It 
contains,  however,  a great  deal  of  valcable  and 
suggestive  matter,  reference  to  which  is  facili* 
bated  by  an  alphabetical  index. 


glisallanja. 

Mounds  in  Argylesblre.  — Mr.  John  8. 
Phene  has  excavated  a chambered  tumulns,  the 
stone  cairn  of  which  was  130  ft.  long.  The 
tnmnlns  is  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  estate  at 
Aoh-na-Goul,  near  Inverary.  The  excavations 
were  made  at  the  request  of  the  Marquis  oi 
Lome,  and  they  resulted,  after  70  ft.  of  the 
structure  had  been  opened,  in  a series  of  cham- 
bers, some  sepulchral  and  others  not;  a side 
chamber,  5 ft.  square,  appeared  to  have  been 
designed  for  some  other  purpose.  The  70  ft, 
excavated  formed  a continuous  line,  and  through- 
out its  length  were  evidences  of  cremation. 
Some  incised  stones,  with  “onp-and-riiig”  marks, 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  were  also  discovered 
On  Thursday  a large  mound,  300  ft.  loug,  wa£ 
examined  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Murray  Allan,  d 
Glen  Feachan.  The  mound  is  shaped  exaetlj 
in  the  form  of  a huge  saurian,  and  a number  ol 
gentlemen  of  standing  have  certified  to  its  er 
traordinary  construction.  In  the  head,  formec 
by  a cairn,  was  a megalithio  chamber  containiuf 
burnt  bones,  charcoal,  a beautifully  formec 
flint  instrument,  and  burnt  hazel  nuts.  On  th( 
peat  moss  being  removed,  the  spine  of  thu 
animal  form  was  found  bo  be  carefully  constmotec 
with  regular  and  symmetrically  placed  stones. 

Vienna  Ezblbltlon  Building.— Harkart’i 
tender  for  the  great  iron  building  forming  th 
centre  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  ha 
been  accepted.  In  the  competition,  according  t 
the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  England  was  consider 
ably  distanced;  France  and  Belgium  ran  cloB 
together,  but  Prussia  won  the  prize. 
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: Irrigation  Works  at  Leamington. — The 

hairman  of  the  Leamington  Board  of  Health 
as  formally  opened  the  sewage  irrigation  works, 
onatrncted  at  a cost  of  16,0001.  The  magni- 
ade  of  the  works  and  of  Lord  Warwick’s  irri. 
lation  farm  (the  latter  is  intended  to  include 
,000  acres)  has  excited  considerable  interest, 
he  two  condensing  rotary  beam  engines  erected 
b the  pumping  station  are  of  ISO-horse  power 
!aoh,  and  either  will  pomp  1,500,000  gallons  in 
welve  hoars.  Steam  is  supplied  by  three  Lan- 
iwhire  boilers,  each  24:  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  in 
^meter.  The  rising  main,  18  in.  in  diameter, 
li  2i  miles  long.  The  engine-house  is  in  the 
hodern  Italian  style,  and  is  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  55  ft. 
igh,  the  foandations  being  26  fb.  deep.  Ab  the 
preliminary  trial  one  engine  pumped  25,000 
iallons  of  sewage  in  an  hour  and  a half,  working 
m strokes  and  a half  per  minute,  with  a re- 
irded  pressure  of  601b.  per  inch  on  the  boiler. 
1 ordinary  weather  one  pair  of  pumps  will 
thausb  the  whole  of  the  sewage  by  working 
lur  hours  a day.  The  engines  and  boilers  cost 
early  5,0001.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  undertook 
) dispose  of  the  sewage  for  a term  of  thirty 
ears.  In  consideration  of  his  lordship  paying 
601.  a year  towards  the  pumping  expenses,  the 
»oal  Board  agreed  to  erect,  at  their  own  cost, 
le  engines,  main,  &o.,  and  to  pump  the  sewage 
Q to  his  lordship’s  estate,  the  highest  altitude 
> which  it  is  to  be  pumped  being  132  ft.  The 
rigation  farm  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clifford, 
'ho  has  had  considerable  experience  in  such 
lattors.  Many  acres  have  already  been  sown 
ith  Italian  rye-gross,  &o.  A model  cattle- 
ouae  has  been  erected  for  several  hundred  head 
stock.  Supplies  of  crops,  fat  beasts,  and 
lilk,  are  to  to  be  sent  to  the  metropolitan  and 
ther  markets.  This,  if  not  the  largest  sewage 
krm  in  the  country,  will,  in  all  respects,  be  a 
lodel,  Lord  Warwick  having  spared  no  labour 
expense  in  order  to  test  the  principle  of 
tilising  sewage  by  means  of  irrigation. 

Sanitary  State  of  Xilverpool. — Belapsing 
iver  is  again  spreading  iu  the  most  impoverished 
arts  of  Liverpool.  The  medical  ofllcer  declares 
lat  he  has  no  hope  of  combating  the  epidemic, 
uless  he  is  armed  with  exceptional  powers  for 
jaling  with  the  cellars  and  fcebid  habitations 
these  districts.  The  mean  average  annual 
ortality  of  Liverpool  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
)en  31  per  1,000  of  population,  as  compared 
ith  a mortality  for  the  same  period  in  London 
' 2-U5  per  1,000,  in  Hull  of  2 i'9  per  1,000,  and 
. Bristol — with  its  excellent  sanitary  staff — of 
1'5  per  1,000.  Compared  with  its  oontiguous 
iwnships  of  Birkenhead  and  Claughton,  the 
ortality  of  Liverpool  is  as  7 to  4.  A recent 
camination  by  Drs.  Parkes  and  Sanderson 
18  disclosed  some  of  the  local  oauees.  The 
ortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
1 the  Castle-atreet  district  stands  at  from 
) to  40  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Scotland-yard 
iDges  over  60  per  cent.  Much,  of  course,  is 
16  to  the  peculiar  defects  of  building.  The 
liserable  houses  of  the  poor  are  packed  closely 
ick  to  back,  whilst  the  sub- letting  and  over- 
’owding,  the  inexpressible  dirt  and  fcobor,  and 
le  amazing  intemperance  and  improvidence  of 
le  population,  combine  to  make  up  a set  of  as 
irilous  conditions  as  human  creatures  oan  live 
ider.  The  municipality  should  cub  boulevards 
irongh  the  crowded  quarters,  and  remove  the 
orkmou  to  a wider  area,  whence  tramways  and 
lap  trains  could  bring  them  easily  to  work. 
New  Water  Tanks  for  Great  mxalvern. — 

1 is  designed  to  erect  two  additional  storage 
nks,  one  to  be  placed  at  the  Wyohe,  the  other 
North  Malvern.  The  new  Wyohe  tank  will 
^ constructed  to  hold  2,000,000  gallons  of 
later,  and  will  be  163  fb.  in  length  by  83  fc. 

• in.  in  breadth,  and  in  depth  25  fb.  It  will  be 
Ivided  into  two  equal  compartments,  in  each  of 
ihich  there  will  be  two  ventilators  of  new 
Bsign,  and  sixteen  iron  10-in.  columns,  to  be 
cased  in  oircuiar  Stourbridge  blue-olay  bricks 
ecially  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The 
lof  will  be  carried  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
hection  by  means  of  five  arches  in  each  division, 
iheae  arches  will  be  carried  on  iron  girders, 
he  North  Malvern  tank,  as  regards  principle 
ad  construction,  will  be  simply  a reproduction 
i'  the  one  described,  bub  only  upon  half  the 
iale.  The  former  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
.7001.,  and  the  latter  2,4701. ; beside  which 
lOOOl.  will  be  required  for  the  mains  and  exten- 
ons, and  1,0001.  more  to  supply  meters.  The 
::eaent  scheme  will  raise  the  available  storage 
opacity  to  4,000,000  gallons.  Mr.  Saudoe,  the 
wnsarveyor,  has  the  matter  iu  hand.  I 


Messrs.  Spiers  &.  Pond’s  iTew  Concert 
Hall  and  Restaurant, — Mr.  John  Bettyes,  of 
No.  222,  Piccadilly,  was  summoned  before  Mr. 
Knox,  by  Kichard  Guy,  a workman,  for  unlaw- 
fully obstructing  him  while  employed  to  execute 
certain  work  in  pursuance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  1855.  Mr.  Besley  appeared  in 
support  of  the  summons,  and  counsel  appeared 
in  opposition.  It  appears  that  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond,  the  well-known  refreshment  oontraotors, 
have  become  the  possessors  of  a large  piece  of 
ground  situate  between  Jermyn  - street  and 
Piccadilly,  with  the  view  of  erecting  a large 
concert-hall  and  restanraut,  ab  a cost  of  45,0001. 
and  at  a ground-rent  of  1,5001.  a-year.  All  the 
owners  of  the  adjoining  property  have  given 
their  consent,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bettyes, 
and  the  summons  against  him,  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond,  was  that  they  might  try 
their  rights,  they  having  sent  workmen  in  to 
enter  on  the  necessary  work  on  a party  wall,  but 
they  were  denied  the  right  of  entry  by  Mr. 
Bettyes, ’which,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Besley,  had 
caused  the  loss  of  a considerable  amount  of 
money,  and  rendered  the  offender  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  101.  After  the  case  had  been  argued 
at  considerable  length,  it  appearing  that  differ- 
ences had  arisen  between  each  party’s  surveyor 
as  to  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  Mr. 
Knox  adjourned  the  matter  for  the  production  of 
one  of  the  surveyors,  who,  it  appeared,  had  gone 
to  the  Marylebone  police-court  by  mistake. 

TTnlnflammablllty  of  AspliaUe. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Isaacs  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  whether  the  commissioners 
had  considered  the  probability  of  the  asphalte 
pavement  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  City  be- 
coming ignited,  and  whether  any  measures  bad 
been  adopted  by  the  oommissioners  to  ensure 
that  the  asphalte  should  be  uninflammable.  The 
question  had  been  suggested  to  him,  he  remarked, 
by  the  obvious  softening  of  asphalte  during  the 
summer,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  Chicago  the 
wooden  pavement  had  become  ignited.  Mr. 
Deputy  De  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  said,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
that  ha  had  directed  experiments  to  be  made, 
and  his  belief  was  that  no  danger  possibly  could 
exist  because  the  amount  of  bitumen  in  the 
pavement  was  small  compared  with  the  large 
amount  of  grit  and  other  non-inflammable 
materials.  With  regard  to  the  streets  of  Chicago 
to  which  reference  had  been  made,  there  could 
be  no  wonder  the  fire  had  spread  in  that  oity, 
when  they  knew  that  the  wooden  pavement  had 
been  cemented  with  bitumen,  and  that  there  was 
a current  of  air  underneath  the  pavement. 

Reading  Architectural  Association. — 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  newly-formed 
Society  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Friar-street.  The 
object  of  the  Association  is  not  merely  to  increase 
the  knowledge  and  improve  the  taste  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  profession,  but 
to  induce  a study  of  architecture  and  kindred 
subjects  amongst  all  in  any  way  interested  in  it, 
or  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  therewith. 
The  opening  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  in 
every  way  aucoesafal.  The  president  having 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  " Principles  of  Architecture  ” was 
read  by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  in 
which  he  traced  the  gradual  development  in  the 
art  and  method  of  building  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  completion  of  the  first  Grecian 
temple.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  will  in 
future  be  held  at  the  Athenream.  The  hon.  seo. 
is  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  of  16i,  Friar-street. 

Will  of  sir  J.  Penuethorne. — The  will  of 
Sir  J.  Pennethorne,  architect,  late  of  Worcester 
Park  House,  Long  Ditton,  who  died  on  September 
1st,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  proved  in  London 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  by  his  sons, 
Messrs.  Deane  Parker  Penuethorne  and  Frank 
James  Pennethorne,  the  acting  executors  and 
trustees  5 power  being  reserved  to  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Pennethorne,  of  Hampstead,  Isle  of 
Wight,  also  an  executor,  to  prove  hereafter.  The 
personal  estate  was  sworn  under  25,000Z.  The 
will  is  dated  November  19bb,  1867.  The  testator 
has  directed  that  his  estates,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, shall  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
amongst  his  children. 

Monster  Safe. — Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  of 
St,  Paul’s  Churchyard,  have  just  completed,  for 
a banking  firm,  an  iron  and  steel  safe,  weighing 
15^  tons,  the  size  being  8 ft.  high,  8 ft.  8 in. 

I wide,  and  10  ft.  6 iu.  deep. 


Petroleum. — It  is  stated  in  the  Journal  de 
I’Eclairage  au  Qaz  of  Paris  that  petroleum  can, 
by  a new  process  not  published,  be  converted 
into  a permanent  solid  (like  solid  paraflSne,  we 
suppose),  which  can  burn  without  liquifying, 
and  be  preserved  a firm  mass  for  any  period  of 
time.  M.  Byasson  has,  in  the  Comptes  Rendus, 
some  researches  on  the  Pennsylvanian  oils.  Ha 
states  that  they  furnish  fourteen  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, boiling  ab  different  temperatures.  M. 
Byasson  thinks  the  ordinary  methods  used  for 
testing  the  inflammability  of  those  oils  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  proposes  an  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  tension  of  the  vapours  given  off  at 
different  temperatures.  The  names  paraffina 
(solid  andflnid)  and  petroleum  sadly  want  revision 
and  appropriation  or  limitation.  We  shall  now  be 
having  the  word  petroleum  applied,  like  paraffine, 
or  paraffin,  both  to  a solid  and  a fluid,  and  per- 
haps to  essentially  the  same  solid  as  the  paraffine 
solid. 

Great  Basses  Llgtatbouse,  Ceylon. — This 
lighthouse,  which  is  all  iu  Dalbeattie  granite,  is 
now  almost  completed.by  the  contractors,  Messrs, 
Shearer,  Smith,  & Co.,  Dalbeattie  Granite  Quar- 
ries, who  are  now  setting  the  final  portion  of  it. 
It  is  from  a design  by  Mr.  James  N.  Douglass, 
C.B.,  engineer  to  the  Trinity  Board,  aud  will  ba 
erected  by  that  Board  at  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon, 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  may  ba 
formed  when  we  say  that  it  oontains  about 
20,000  enbio  feet  of  granite ; ,and  as  the  stonea 
are  all  oarefnlly  dovetailed  into  each  other  by 
joggles  cut  in  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  tha 
solid  stone,  the  lighthouse  will  form  a most  solid 
and  secure  structure.  The  whole  work  has  been 
finished  and  fitted  together  in  the  quarries  before 
being  despatobed,  and,  when  transported  to  its 
distant  destination,  will  be  quietly  pat  in  ita 
appointed  place. 

Improvement  In  the  Strand. — An  improve- 
ment much  needed,  and  one  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  transit  of  traffic  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
will  shortly  be  carried  out.  The  parish  authori- 
ties of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  have  decided,  with 
the  cordial  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Evans,  to  move  back  tha 
railings  on  the  southern  side  of  the  church  for 
the  distance  of  8 ft.,  and  on  the  northern  side 
for  18  in.,  thus  widening  the  Strand  on  each  side 
to  the  extent  mentioned.  The  eastern  and 
western  approaches  to  the  ohnroh  will  also  be 
altered,  and  the  entire  amount  of  space  thus 
given  up  to  the  public  use  will  be  nearly  2,000 
superfioial  feet.  The  only  matter  necessary  to 
complete  the  negotiations  is  to  obtain  a faculty 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  entire  space 
from  Newoastle-street  to  Somerset  House  will 
be  paved  with  asphalte. 

The  German  ZO'orth  Pole  Expedition. — 
Dr.  Petermann  has  received  detailed  accounts 
from  the  North; Pole  explorers,  Herren  Payor 
and  Weipreoht.  These  despatches  folly  confirm 
their  discovery  of  an  ice-free  ocean  round  the 
North  Pole,  swarming  with  whales.  The  route 
they  take  is  that  pointed  ont  in  the  Builder,  as 
we  have  shown,  before  Dr.  Petermann’s  sugges- 
tion of  it,  namely,  the  ronto  of  the  warm  Golf 
Stream,  north-eastward,  between  Spitzbergea 
and  Nova  Zambia.  By  this  route,  as  we  said, 
the  pole  is  supplied  by  an  actual  warming  appa- 
ratus, which  carries  warmed  water  in  and  brings 
cold  water  out.  Is  it  possible  that  wo,  who  have 
in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  so 
laboriously,  expensively,  and  clearly  shown  the 
world  how  not  to  do  it,  do  not  mean  now  to  go  in 
and  do  it  ? The  whalers  may  if  the  Government 
will  not. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; Mr> 
Gladstone’s  Visit  to  Greenwlcb. — At  the  last 
week’s  meeting  of  this  Board,  Mr.  Baxter  Langley 
presented  a memorial,  requesting,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  for  arranging  the  reception  of  Mr, 
Gladstone  by  his  Greenwich  constituents  this 
Saturday,  that  the  Board  would,  by  virtue  of  tha 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  Supplemeutal  Aot, 
1871,  chapter  57,  consent  to  the  temporary 
erection  of  a covered  platform  and  posts  and 
rails,  on  Biaokheath  Common.  Colonel  Hogg 
said  in  reply  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
informing  the  deputation  that  the  prayer  of  tha 
memorial  would  be  granted. 

OpeniDg  of  Queen  Victoria  Street. — The 
Metropolitau  Board  of  Works  propose  to  open 
the  new  thoroughfare  named  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  leading  from  the  Victoria  Embankment 
at  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Saturday,  November  4th. 


Tramway-Carrlagre  Steering  Apparatus. 

Difficalties  and  inconvenienoe  have  arisen  in 
the  working  of  the  tramway  system  in  the 
metropolis  at  places  where  it  is  necessary  to 
give  to  the  carriages  a slight  deviation  from  the 
line  upon  which  they  have  been  moving,  and 
cause  them  to  pass  into  a branch  or  siding. 
This  has  already  led  to  the  application  of 
considerable  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  some  patented  apparatus,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Norman,  of  Westminster-road,  is 
said  to  Bopply  the  necessary  remedy  in  a simple 
manner.  The  speoifioation  and  drawings  set 
forth  as  many  as  twenty-nine  modes,  which  may 
be  used  according  to  the  constmotioa  of  the 
carriage.  The  principal,  and  perhaps  simplest, 
method  is  that  of  partially  skidding  one  of  the 
leading  wheels  of  the  carriage  on  the  side  which 
corresponds  to  the  inner  side  of  the  curve. 

Pictures  for  Brlgbion. — At  the  last  town 
council  meeting,  Mr.  Cordy  Burrows  informed 
the  meeting  that  he  had  received  a communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Samuel  Appleby,  of  Alexandra- 
villas,  presenting  the  town  with  three  views  of 
Brighton  in  the  olden  time,  for  their  proposed 
picture  gallery.  Mr.  Appleby,  he  said,  was  a 
gentleman  eighty-two  years  of  age,  who  had 
removed  to  Brighton  with  a desire  here  to  end 
his  days.  His  collection  of  paintings  was  un- 
equalled in  the  county,  including  no  less  than 
eight  very  fine  and  important  works  by  Tamer. 
The  views  of  Brighton  which  he  now  presented 
were  early  works  of  that  celebrated  artist,  and 
showed  what  the  town  was  in  1800.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  nnanimously  passed  to  the  donor. 


Grosvenor  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute,  Pimlico. — A special  meeting  of  the 
committee  has  been  held,  when  the  trustees 
attended,  and  submitted  the  plana,  which  were 
nnanimously  agreed  to  by  the  committee  j als? 
the  trust-deed  was  submitted  and  approved. 
The  club  will  be  commenced  forthwith.  The 
committee  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  amounts 
promised  are  not  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  building,  and  they  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  friends  of  the  working  classes  for  farther 
support,  which  may  be  seat  to  the  treasurer. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Hoare,  37,  Fleet-street. 


Rail  Into  Central  Africa. — While  people 
are  talking  of  a railway  to  India  direct,  to  ac- 
complish the  passage  from  London  to  Calcutta  in 
five  days,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  actually 
commenced  one  of  the  moat  gigantic  under- 
takings ever  attempted  in  his  territory,  —that  of 
connecting  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  by  rail. 
Assisted  by  an  army  of  English  engineers  and 
navvies,  and  unless  stopped  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Sultan,  he  will  drive  an  iron  road  and  a team 
of  iron  horses,  not  only  to  the  very  confines  of 
Nubia,  bat  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  opening  up 
new  fields  for  commerce.  Twenty  of  the  enginesrs 
for  the  undertaking  passed  through  Malta  lately 
on  their  way,  to  be  followed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  staff  in  a short  time.  The  line,  commencing 
at  the  Second  Cataract,  is  to  be  600  miles  long. 


Embankment  at  Battersea  and  Chelsea. 

The  extension  of  the  river  embankment  from 
Chelsea  to  Battersea  Bridge,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  open  up  a roadway  for  a distance  of 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  a direct  line  from  West- 
minster, has  just  been  commenced,  and  is  now 
to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward.  The  embank- 
ment on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Chelsea  Suspen- 
sion-bridge, and  fronting  Battersea  Park,  is  now 
finished,  and  open  to  the  pablic.  It  is  planted 
along  its  whole  length  with  trees,  and  forms  a 
very  agreeable  promenade. 


Opening  of  the  iTew  Corn  Exchange  at 
Rochester. — The  new  Corn  Exchange  for  the 
city  of  Rochester  has  been  formally  opened  by 
the  mayor.  The  building  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  at  Sheffield,  and  con- 
sists of  a hall,  100  ft.  in  length  by  50  ft.  in 
width,  which  is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps 
from  the  present  Corn  Exchange.  Underneath 
is  a large  reading-room,  as  well  as  a kitchen  and 
other  domestic  offices.  The  new  building  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Sollitb,  Strood,  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Flookton  & Abbott,  architects, 
Sheffield. 


Interoatlonal  Arbitration.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Workmen’s  Peace  Association,  held 
recently  in  London,  it  was  resolved  to  commence 
a vigorous  campaign  in  support  of  Mr.  Richard’s 
motion  for  the  establishment  of  a High  Court  of 
Nations,  for  international  arbitration,  by  holding, 
in  the  Brst  plaoe,meetinga  at  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  Peterboroogh,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
the  adjacent  towns.  There  will  also  be  a aeries 
of  meetings  commenced  nearly  simultaneoasly 
at  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  those  diabiicts. 


Sanitary  Movements  In  Shoredltcb.- 

The  sanitary  authorities  in  onr  London  parishes 
are  making  arrangements  to  prevent  or  aasuage 
the  virulence  of  anticipated  cholera  by  putting 
the  houses  of  the  populace  “ in  order.”  At 
Worship-street  Police  Court,  occupiers  of  houses 
in  Garden-walk  and  Ingram’s-buildings,  imme- 
diately adjoining,  have  been  ordered  to  set  theirs 
in  order  of  cleanliness  “ forthwith,”  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  51.  for  each  and  every  day 
such  nuisance  was  suffered  to  continue  as  that 
shown  in  evidence.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Shoreditch  said  he  had  found  the 
honses  in  a very  dirty  and  dilapidated  state, 
quite  un6t  for  human  habitation, 

A Monster  Casting. — The  largest  cylin- 
drical iron  casting  ever  made  was  run  on  Tuesday 
last,  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Cottam,  of  the 
Battersea  Works.  It  is  an  immense  iron  ring, 
21  ft.  in  diameter,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  1 1 in. 
in  thickness.  Its  weight  is  about  ten  tons,  and 
it  is  the  first  of  several  of  the  same  kind  which 
are  about  to  be  oast  by  the  above  firm  for  the 
piers  of  the  Albert  Bridge  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  loam  casting,  and  although 
nearly  double  the  diameter  of  anything  ever 
before  attempted,  is  a thorough  success.  About 
forty  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  forming  the 
mould  and  core  of  this  cylinder,  besides  a large 
number  of  bricks. 


The  Xiaw  Courts. — Mr.  Street  has  addressed 
a letter  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
submitting,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  a proposal  for  widening  the 
Strand  by  removing  the  Church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  to  a portion  of  the  site  cleared  for  the 
New  Law  Courts,  which,  by  being  brought 
slightly  farther  south  than  originally  intended, 
would  allow  of  the  widening  of  the  whole  length 
of  Carey-street,  north  of  the  new  buildings. 

Opening  of  a I7ew  Hospital  at  Budley, 
The  Countess  of  Dudley  has  formally  opened  the 
fine  hospital  given  by  the  earl  to  the  people  of 
Dudley,  but  locally  known  as  the  Quest  Hospital, 
in  consequence  of  a wealthy  nail-master  having 
endowed  it  with  20,0001.  The  hospital  has  been 
furnished  throughout  by  his  lordship,  and  the 
total  cost  is  about  30,000i.,  iuoluding  the  value 
of  materials  below  the  surface. 


Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
November  2nd,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  the  president, 
in  the  chair.  We  would  earnestly  bespeak  for 
it  the  aid  of  our  readers. 

Winter  Exlilbltlon. — The  private  view  of 
the  Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  at  the 
French  Gallery,  Pall-mall,  is  fixed  for  this 
Saturday,  October  28ih, 

The  Darmstadt  Theatre.  — The  court 
theatre  in  Darmstadt  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
theatres.  Fire  has  wholly  destroyed  the  interior 
of  it. 


Vestry  Hall  Competition,  Camberwell. — 

The  designs  have  been  sent  in,  and  are  now 
under  consideration. 


TENDERS 


..£300 


The  Guinness  Dispensary,  at  Dublin, 

founded  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness,  bart., is  now  completed.  It  is  60  fc. 
in  height,  and  is  built  of  granite.  Internally, 
the  bnilding  is  elaborately  supplied  with  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  medical  and  sargical 
treatment.  The  ground  floor  will  be  appropriated 
for  dispensary,  waiting-rooms,  laboratories,  &c., 
and  the  two  stories  overhead  will  be  set  apart  for 
oonvalesoent  wards  for  the  patients. 

Dodgers’  Goods. — In  reply  to  some  inquiries 
we  answer  : — That  in  consequence  of  the  Lodgers’ 
Goods  Protection  Act,  passed  last  Session,  any 
lodger  whose  furnitore,  goods,  or  chattels,  from 
being  on  the  premises,  are  threatened  with 
distress  for  arrears  of  rent  due  from  his  landlord 
or  landlady  to  the  superior  landlord,  must,  in 
order  to  have  them  protected  from  distress,  make 
a written  declaration  stating  the  furniture  to  be 
his  own,  and  mentioning  the  rent  (if  any)  which 
is  due  from  him  to  his  immediate  landlord. 


For  providing  and  fixing  pendants,  brackets,  &c.,  and 
laying  on  gas  to  same  with  necessary  pipes,  &c.,  and  pro- 
viding and  fixing  ventilating  apparatus  at  the  new  Infir- 
mary, Newington  Workhonae,  Walworth-common,  for  the 

Suardians  of  St.  Saviour’s  Union,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry 
arvis  & Son,  architects 

Martin  & Co 

Beck  & Co 

Kichardson,  Slade,  & Co.  . 

Clutterbuck  

Jeakes  & Co 

Buchanan  

May 

Mills..., 

BigRS  

Chandler  & Son  

Eandall  


164  10  2 
157  10  0 
160  0 0 
149  10  0 
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Cholera  Hospitals. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  threatened 
approach  of  cholera  to  this  country  has  been 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  building  of 
some  eight  or  ten  hospitals  iu  different  parts  of 
London,  to  meet  theoonbingenoyof  its  approach, 
was  talked  of.  The  majority  of  the  members 
took  alarm  at  the  unusnal  cost, — not  less  than 
200,0001., — which  such  a step  would  involve,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  oousidera- 
tion  of  a committee. 


For  providing  and  fixing  washing  and  other  apparatus^ 
and  supplying  same  with  hot  water,  Ac.  at  new  Infirmary, 
Newington  Workhonae,  for  the  guardians  of  St.  Saviour's 
Union,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Sou,  archi- 
tects : — 

Smith  £1,896  0 0 

Jeakes  & Co 1,720  0 0 

May 1,673  9 0 

Turner  & Co 1,640  0 0 

Benham  & Co 1,496  0 0 

Fraser,  Bros 1,425  0 0 


For  constructing  and  fixing  at  new  Infirmary,  Newing- 
ton; Workhouse,  bed,  coal,  and  dinner  lifts  for  the  guardians 
of  St.  Saviour's  Union,  Surrey,  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis 
& Son,  arohiteots 

Jeakes  & Co £204  0 0 

May ...  166  0 0 

Elliott  160  0 0 

Benham  & Sons 159  0 0 

Tnruer  & Co 165  0 0 

Waygood  165  0 0 

Stannah  161  0 0 

Warren,  Hands,  & Co 

Smith  
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The  Alterations  at  Woolwich. — The 

high  wall  enoloaing  the  Dockyard  on  the  land 
side  has  been  ont  through,  to  form  the  new  road 
which  is  to  lead  to  the  public  wharf  and  the 
plots  for  sale  from  the  town,  and  the  demolition 
of  the  building  slips  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
yard  is  almost  complete.  The  plots  for  disposal, 
inolndiDg  the  site  given  to  Woolwich  for  the 
wharf,  amount  to  hardly  five  acres,  and  this 
now  appears  to  be  all  that  the  authorities  either 
of  the  War  Office  or  Admiralty  will  not  retain. 

Architectural  Books. — Some  of  our  readers 
may  thank  us  for  mentioning  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  has  purchased  the  library 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne,  and  that  the 
books,  separately,  are  now  on  view  and  for  sale. 


Additions  and  alterations  at  fiydenham-rise  for  Mr. 
J.  Edwards.  Mr.  J.  Eoger  Smiib,  arobitect.  Quanti- 
ties not  supplied : — 

House.  Stables. 

£1,039  0 0 £299  0 


The  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle. — The  internal  decoration  of  this  chapel, 
the  works  within  which  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  in  France,  is  again  being  proceeded  with. 
Several  marble  tableaux,  from  the  atelier  of 
Barou  Triqueti,  have  bean  received  at  the  Castle, 
and  these  will  be  at  once  placed  iu  position  on 
the  walls. 


Sheet-Zinc  for  roofing  is,  in  many  respects, 
very  useful,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  always  been 
found  to  be  durable.  M.  Artns,  of  the  Vieille 
Montagne  Company,  has  introduced  a zinc  white 
paint  with  silicate  of  potash  as  a vehicle,  which 
is  said  to  be  exceedingly  durable,  and  to  keep 
the  metal  roofing  very  cool.  This  is  reported 
the  Comptes  Bendus. 


Asbwell 

Capps| 

Jerrard 

Vincent 

Wrigbt  & Goodchild  (houi 


014  0 0 304  0 0 


816  0 0 265  0 0 


718  0 0 286  0 0 


I and  stables),  £970, 


For  a house  for  Mr.  H.  Robey,  Lincoln, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Young  

Goodbame 

Huddlestone  

Taylor 

Sbarpe 

Barnes  A Wright  (accepted) 


£1,495  0 
1,426  0 
1,420  0 
1,412  0 
1,398  0 
1,357  0 


For  part  alterations  at  Messrs.  Dawson’s,  City-road. 
Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect 


Extra  for  Saoxell'i 
Shutters. 

£86 


Grover  £249  0 

Brown  A Sons' 224  0 0 25  0 01 

Fask  ' 179  10  ■ --  - - 


For  house  for  Mr.  E.  Dawber,  Lincoln.  Mr,  KeihatB 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Young £1,270  0 0 

HalJam  A Qo 1.130  o 0 

Otter  A Elsay  (accepted)  1,119  0 Q 
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The  Trent  Bridge, 
Notthigham. 

OTTINGHAM  ia 
prond  of  the  new 
bridge  which  has 
been  erected  over 
the  Trent,  and  with 
Bome  reason,  as  onr 
readers  may  infer 
from  the  view  of  it 
in  our  present  num* 
ber.*  Theoldbridge 
is  fall  of  story,  and 
we  give  a view  of 
tiiat  also.  There 
must  have  been  a 
ferry  or  ford  here 
before  the  Muse  of 
History  began  to 
take  notes  5 and  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  centnry 
a bridge  was  bnilt, 
partly  of  stone, 
partly  of  timber, 
to  which  succeeded, 
apparently  in  the 
latter  part  of  the 
twelfch  centnry,  one 
wholly  of  stone. 
The  two  southern- 
most arches  of  the 
existing  bridge  are 
the  work  of  this 
period,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that 
one  of  them  is  to  be  retained  as  a relic  and 
memorial  of  the  ancient  structure.  Wise  is  a 
town  to  forget  not  its  past.  In  1683  much  of  the 
Did  bridge  was  destroyed  by  a flood,  and  was 
Boon  after  restored  and  partly  rebuilt. 

The  old  bridge  has  echoed  to  the  tramp  of 
war-horses  in  many  reigns.  Over  it,  in  119-i, 
marched  the  lion-hearted  Kiohard,  in  all  the 
pride  and  panoply  of  war,  attended  by  his 
faithful  knights  and  companions  in  arms,  to 
wrest  the  castle  from  the  unfaithful  and  rebel- 
lious John  j and  over  it  did  the  perplexed  John 
march  to  sign  the  Charter  of  Eunnymede.  “ Oar 
Old  Trent  Bridge,"  it  has  been  related,  "has  bad 
also  another  traveller,  not  less  magnificent  than 
Richard,  not  less  imperious  than  John,  and  who, 
an  outlaw  himself,  made  Nottingham  sobjeot  to 
bis  laws,  and  made  kings  and  sheriffs  obedient 
to  his  will.  In  the  very  old  ballad  of  ‘ Eobin 
Hood  and  the  Potter,’  we  read  how  Robin  took 
his  stand  on  the  Trent  Brigg,  and  demanded 
pawage  of  the  potter  ; — 

‘ All  these  thre  yer,  and  mor,  potter,  he  seyde, 

Thoa  hast  baatydthis  wey, 

Tet  were  tow  never  bo  cortya  a man 
One  peny  of  pauaga  to  pay. 

What  ya  tby  name  ? seyde  the  potter, 

For  pauage  thou  aake  of  mo  ; 

Robin  Hud  is  mev  name, 

A wed  shall  thowleffe  me.’ 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a sight  to  see  this 
proud  potter  who  would  pay  no  toll  for  three 
years,  and  who  thrashed  Little  John  and  Bobin 
Hood,  come  ‘dryfyng  owyer  the  ley.’  Pawage 
is  still  levied  on  the  Trent  Brigg,  or,  as  the 
ballad  corruptly  bag  it,  ‘ Went  bryg,’  to  this 
day.”  The  Trent  Bridge  was  trod  by  King 

* See  p.  867. 
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Edward  III.  in  his  expedition  to  capture  the 
perfidious  Mortimer,  and  over  it  was  led  that 
profligate  favonrite,  on  his  way  to  execution  in 
London.  Over  it  also  passed  King  David  of 
Scotland  to  his  dungeon  in  Nottingham  Castle. 
It  oonld  tell  tales,  too,  of  tyrant  Richard,  and 
Richmond,  his  conqueror,  and  has  not  forgotten 
Wolsey  as  he  passed  over  on  his  mule  a disgraced 
and  dying  man,  or  events  in  which  Charles  I. 
and  Cromwell  were  concerned. 

The  old  bridge  as  it  now  stands,  includes  15 
arches  in  that  portion  of  it  which  may  be  termed 
the  Bridge  proper;  of  these  arches  the  first  11 
appear  to  have  had  each  a span  originally  of  25  ft. 
at  the  widest  points,  making  an  extreme  water- 
way of  275  ft.  ; the  remaining  4 arches,  vary- 
ing from  18  fc.  to  22  ft.  span,  were  evidently 
either  for  flood  water  or  for  sustaining  the  road- 
way • the  waterway  in  the  aggregate  afforded  by 
the  15  arches,  measured  at  the  widest  parts  of 
the  openings,  amounts  to  about  347  ft.,  bub 
measuring  between  the  platforms  of  the  starlings, 
the  waterway  does  nob  exceed  270  ft.  The  sum 
of  the  widths  of  the  several  piers  amonnts  to 
about  191  ft. ; this  gives  a total  length  for  the 
bridge  proper  of  about  538  ft.  Immediately 
south  a mass  of  masonry  occurs,  supporting  the 
roadway,  and  then  follow  the  two  small  and 
most  ancient  arches  already  alluded  to. 

The  bridge  has  been  widened  at  different  times; 
the  original  width  did  not  probably  exceed  12  ft., 
but  to  increase  the  convenience  of  the  roadway 
the  pointed  arches  have  had  collateral  arches  of 
segmental  and  elliptic  form  built  against  them 
of  comparatively  inferior  and  inartietio  work- 
manship. 

The  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  are  formed 
of  oak  piles,  which  are  driven  into  the  gravel 
bed  of  the  river.  The  masonry  does  not  extend 
much  below  mean  summer  level,  and  during  a 
dry  summer  the  skeleton  platform  of  the  piers 
is  greatly  exposed.  The  materials  of  the  bridge 
are  bricks  and  stone  ; the  former  have  been  of  a 
very  durable  quality.  The  stone  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  work  has  been  obtained  from  the 
local  Keuper  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
that  of  the  modern  parts  from  the  millstone 
grit  of  Derbyshire.  In  this  bridge  is  proved 
the  durability  of  the  local  beds  of  sandstone 
which  now  are  very  little  used,  and  also  the  suit- 
ability of  Derbyshire  grit  for  similar  purposes. 

The  old  bridge  has  been  considered  for  many 
years  past  to  be  in  a precarious  state ; and  in  1853, 
the  late  Sir  William  Cubitt,  C.E.,  recommended 
the  erection  of  a new  one,  for  which  some  pre- 
liminary sketches  were  then  made,  but  no 
further  active  steps  were  taken  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1867,  when  instructions  were 
given  to  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  the  Borough  Engi- 
neer, to  prepare  fresh  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
new  bridge,  and  in  April,  1868,  these  plans  were 
submitted  to  the  Town  Couooil,  at  a special 
meeting,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 
estimated  expenditure  was  put  down  at  31,000Z. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  1868,  the  first 
sod  was  turned  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
No  architectural  deviation,  says  Mr.  Tarbotton, 
in  anacconnt  published  by  him,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted,  was  made  from  the  original  designs. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  ia  about  700  ft. 
from  the  north  abutment^  to  the  end  of  the 
south  approach  on  the  London  road,  the  clear 
width  between  the  parapets  ia  40  ft.,  and  from 
face  to  face  of  the  abutments,  48  ft.  8 in.,  being 
practically  the  same  width  as  Southwark  and 
Waterloo  Bridges,  London.  The  width  of  the 
approaches  increases  very  rapidly  from  the 
bridge  proper,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  junctions 
of  the  several  roads  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  river.  The  height  of  the  roadway 
above  the  summer  water  level  of  the  Trent  is 
27  ft.,  and  there  are  two  footpaths  each  7 ft. 
wide,  with  a carriage-way  26  ft.  wide,  capable 
of  accommodating  easily  three  lines  of  carriages. 

The  new  bridge  consists  of  three  main  arches 


or  spans,  each  100  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  one 
north  flood  and  haling  path  arch,  10  ft.  span,  and 
three  south  flood  arches,  18  ft.,  15  fc.,  and  12  ft. 
wide  respectively.  The  surface  of  the  bridge  is 
quite  level,  and  the  north  approach  has  a gradient 
of  1 in  47,  and  the  south  1 in  34. 

The  material  of  the  large  main  arches  is  cast- 
iron,  and  each  arch  has  eight  ribs  or  girders, 
which  weigh  about  200  tons.  These  riba 
sustain  transverse  wroughb-iron  girders,  which 
are  bolted  to  them,  and  in  turn  carry  the  roadway 
sheet;  the  latter  is  formed  of  wrought- iron 
curved  plates  and  Mallett’s  buckled  plates,  all 
which  are  riveted  together  and  to  tee  and  angle 
iron  bearers  and  straps.  Every  arch  has  strong 
bracing  frames  to  oonneot  the  several  ribs 
together,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  ironwork  are 
planed  true  and  connected  with  iron  pins  or 
bolts,  which  were  previously  turned  smooth  in  a 
lathe  and  fitted  into  holes  correspondingly  drilled 
through  the  ironwork.  The  face  ribs  are  of  an 
ornamental  character,  and  are  moulded  on  the 
lower  edges,  and  on  the  upper  lines  of  the 
arches.  The  spandrels  are  recessed  and  moulded, 
and  contain  medallions  of  cast-iron  fitted  within 
geometric  ouspiugs  which  are  enclosed  in  moulded 
circles  or  tracery.  The  designs  for  the  enrich- 
ments vary  in  each  compartment  both  in  size 
and  detail — these  were  all  modelled  and  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London, 
the  sculptors,  but  cast  at  D;5rby,  Oyer  the 
arches  and  spandrels,  an  ornamental  moulded 
cornice,  of  cast-iron,  runs  from  pier  to  pier,  and 
the  lower  part  embraces  a filling  of  conven- 
tional foliage,  composed  of  leaves  and  lilies,  also 
of  cast-iron.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the 
parapet,  which  is  of  geometric  and  continuous 
design  formed  of  cast-iron  open-work,  withpateras 
or  flowers  at  the  iuteraeotions  of  the  curved  lines. 
The  top  member  is  moulded,  and  the  lamp 
standards,  for  lighting  the  bridge  are  designed 
as  permanent  features  to  correspond  with  the 
parapets,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  it.  The 
parapets  of  the  north  and  south  approaches,  over 
the  atone  arobea,  are  of  similar  design  and  con- 
struction to  those  over  the  iron  arches  ; the  lamp 
standards,  for  lighting  the  approaches,  are  dwarf 
columns,  fixed  upon  stone  pillars.  All  the  lamps 
are  globes  in  one  piece  of  glass,  with  copper 
finials  and  mountings,  and  supplied  with  gas  in 
the  usual  manner. 

In  the  construction  of  the  abutments  and 
piers,  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  founda- 
tions. There  are  two  large  main  abutments 
which  receive  the  iron  arches,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
between  these  there  are  two  piers,  built  entirely 
in  the  water.  Another  abutment  receives  the 
north  flood  arch,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are 
two  piers  and  an  abutment  for  the  south  flood 
arches.  The  residue  of  the  north  and  south 
approaches  is  sustained  by  carved  stone  batter, 
ing  retaining  walla.  All  the  foundations  in  the 
river  were  built  by  the  aid  of  coffer-dams.  On 
the  completion  of  the  dams,  the  water  was 
pumped  out,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  ex- 
cavated down  to  the  white  sandstone  rock,  and 
the  latter  was  also  exoavated  to  a depth  varying 
from  2 ft.  to  5 ft.  to  procure  a solid  and  level 
bottom  for  the  masonry.  The  foundations  of  the 
piers  were  oonatruoted  of  large  blocks  of  Derby- 
shire ashlar,  cramped  together  with  iron,  and 
npon  these  the  masonry  of  the  piers  was  bnilt 
op.  The  faces  [are  formed  of  blocks  of  stone, 
filled  up  behind  with  rubble  masonry,  the  whole 
being  laid  in  ground  Barrow  Lias  lime  and 
washed  Trent  sand.  The  abutments  are  simi- 
larly built,  but  the  foundations  rest  upon  Port- 
land cement  concrete,  composed  of  cement  from 
the  works  of  the  Barham  Company  in  Kent. 
The  general  stonework  of  the  bridge,  and  of 
which  all  the  ordinary  faces  are  formed,  is  from 
the  quarries  of  Mr.  Sims,  Whatstandwell,  Derby- 
shire;  the  ashlar  is  clean  boasted,  and  the  front 
walling  blocks  are  rock-faced,  some  fronts  being 
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carefully  dressed  with  the  chisel,  to  suit  the 
architectural  composition.  The  ornamenial 
parts  of  the  stonework,  the  cornices,  caps, 
pedestals,  recesses,  and  other  superior  features 
are  of  Darley  Dale  stone,  from  quarries  of 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and  of  red  Mansfield  and 
Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone,  from  the  quarries  of 
Mr.  R.  Lindley.  All  this  stonework  is  cleansed 
and  either  moulded  or  carved.  The  south  ap- 
proach parapets  are  also  of  Darley  Dale  stone, 
rock -faced.  The  south  flood  arches  have  moulded 
stone  arch  quoins,  the  arches  being  of  brick- 
work  each  arch  is  on  the  skew,  and  the  angles 
of  each  vary  in  consequence  of  the  approach 
being  on  a curve,  the  radius  of  which  is  about 
300  ft.  The  river  piers  are  terminated  at  all  the 
ends  with  clnstered  columns  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite;  these  support' large  caived  caps, 
upon  which  are  placed  blocks  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  the  latter  forming  on  the  inside  next  the 
footpath  seat  recesses  for  the  accommodation  of 
foot  passengers  crossing  the  bridge.  Cornices 
over  these  of  carved  Darley  Dale  stone  complete 
the  upper  finish  of  the  piers  ; the  recess  blocks 
on  the  external  faces  are  deeply  sunk  in  the 
solid  stone,  and  have  on  all  the  fronts  arcaded 
ornamentations,  with  polished  serpentine  granite 
shafts  from  Cornwall. 

The  carriage  roadway  of  the  bridge  is  formed, 
firstly,  of  a layer  of  bituminous  concrete,  to  pro- 
tect the  iron  plates  from  oxidation ; secondly,  of 
foundation  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  several 
inches  in  thickness;  and  thirdly,  of  a layer  of 
"Val-de-Travers  asphalte.  The  channels  and 
curbs  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  footpaths  are 
laid  with  sawn  Spinkwell  landings  from  York- 
shire. 

The  contractors  for  the  works  of  the  new 
badge  were  5— 'MesJra.  Bouton  & Woodiwiss, 
of  Derby,  for  the  general  building  and  masonry 
work;  Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  & Co.,  if 
Derby  and  London,  for  the  ironwork ; Mesera. 
Mawer  & Ingle,  of  Leeds,  for  the  general 
carving;  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  for 
the  painting  and  decoration. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direct  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Tarbotton,  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  eight  coats  of  arms  soulptorcd  on  the 
abutments  of  the  new  bridge  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  typifying  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  connect  the  old  bridge  and 
the  town  of  Nottingham  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Close,  P.S.A.  These  are  carved  in  hard 
red  Mansfield  stone,  and  severally  inserted  on 
the  exterior  faces  of  the  Darley  Dale  blocks  of 
stone,  which  form  the  upper  members  of  the 
abutments.  The  shields  were  carved  and  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  P.  Smith,  of  Nottinghsm,  from 
sketches  by  Miss  Hind,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Close.  The  events  commemorated  range 
from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Nottingham 
Castle,  early  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, to  that  of  the  passage  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort  over  the  old  bridge, 
on  their  way  from  Chatsworth  to  Belvoir,  in 
December,  1843. 

The  new  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic,  by  the 
mayor  of  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  day  of  last  July. 

A contract  was  entered  into  a short  time  ago, 
between  the  corporation  and  Mr.  W.  Smart,  of 
Nottiogbam,  to  take  down  and  clear  away  the 
old  bridge  for  the  sum  of  572i.,  the  materiuh, 
stonework,  brickwork,  and  other  things  becom- 
ing  the  property  of  the  contractor.  The  work  of 
demolition  has  commenced,  and  is  in  active  pro- 
gress ; and  in  a few  months  it  is  expected  the 
Trent  Nav’gation  Company  will  commence 
deepening  the  river,  for  the  purposes  of  extended 
navigation.  In  connexion  with  the  removal  of 
the  old  bridge,  the  contract  comprises  the  con- 
struction of  river-walls,  and  an  embankment  or 
terrace  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Trent, 
to  improve  the  line  of  river,  and  develop  the 
waste  grounds  which  belong  to  the  corporation 
for  building  or  recreative  purposes.  The  cost  of 
the  bridge  will  be  about  31,0001  ; bub  including 
the  new  public  buildings,  and  improvements  in 
connexion  with  it  in  the  neighbourhood,  aboui 

36,OOOZ. 


WorklDg  Men  and  Building  Societies. — 

13,000  bouses  in  Birmingham  belong  to  working 
men.  There  are  streets  more  than  a mile  long, 
in  which  absolutely  every  honae  belongs  to  the 
working  classes,  and  which  are  the  healthiest 
districts  in  the  town. — Laloiir  and  Unity. 


VAGARIES  IN  BULLION. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  precious  metals, 
silver  and  gold,  which  are  almost  tho  only  recog- 
nised and  correct  materials  for  the  execution  of 
the  innumerable  testimonials  which  it  is  the 
fashion  for  us  all  to  give  to  each  other,  have  that 
in  their  nature  which  offers  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  the  artificer  to  stray  from  the  path  of 
correct  and  artistic  taste,  or  rather  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  seeking  it.  Any  object  exe- 
cuted in  wood,  stone,  or  even  marble  or  ala- 
baster, or  any  material  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  is  not  very  high,  must  show  some  worth 
in  its  design,  some  special  beauty  of  form  and 
treatment,  to  render  it  a suitable  offe'ung  or 
token  of  esteem  to  be  presented  by  one  man  to 
another.  Bat  if  we  look  at  the  style  of  articles  io 
goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  work,  such  as  cups, 
epergnes,  centre-pieces,  &o.,  which  form  the  staple 
memorials  of  victories  at  Epsom  or  Newmarket, 
Cowes  or  Henley,  or  the  testimonials  of  good- 
will or  gratitude  from  friend  to  friend,  we  are 
tempted  to  the  conolusion  that  in  these  matters 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  gives  a worth 
to  the  article  which  supersedes  the  necessity  for 
any  effort  at  original  or  artistic  design.  It 
seems  only  on  such  an  hypothesis  that  we  can 
account  for  the  oomraonplaoe  character,  the 
total  want  of  connexion  or  suitability  of  design 
to  material  which  belongs  to  so  many  works  of 
" bigotry  and  virtue.”  Silver  especially  is  a 
material  so  brilliaut  and  attractive  in  itself,  with 
its  white  lustre  and  capability  of  varied  surface 
treatment,  that  to  execute  in  this  medium  an 
imitation  of  any  object  Apropos  to  the  occasion, 
seems  at  once  to  constitute  a satisfactory  and 
suitable  “ testimonial,”  fit  to  be  described  in  the 
papers  as  “ an  elegant  and  chaste  product  of  the 
silversmith's  art.” 

If  the  achievement  of  a noble  lord’s  horse  is 
to  be  commemorated,  a cup,  with  a date-tree 
stem  and  foliage,  and  one  or  two  ’‘Arab”  horses 
strolling  leisarely  about  the  base,  isamoti/which 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  the  critical 
eye  and  taste ; or  perhaps  a oouple  of  horses 
rearing  in  a frantic  fashion,  and  carrying  the 
bowl  of  the  onp  on  their  backs.  If  the  victory 
is  of  an  aqua'-io  nature,  ships’  prows,  seaweed, 
anchors,  and  dolphins  may  be  mixed  in  wild 
profusion.  In  some  towns  it  is  the  custom,  if 
the  lady  mayoress  for  the  time  being  is  b'ossed 
with  an  addition  to  her  family,  for  the  township 
to  present — a silver  cradle.  A butter-dish  is 
adorned  with  a silver  cow,  to  lift  up  the  lid  by  ; 
and  a fruit  “centre-piece”  will  be  made  with 
twisted  stems  and  spiky  vine-IeavfS  growing  out 
of  it,  rendering  it  impossible  to  grasp  the  thing 
anywhere  with  comfort  to  the  hand.  Fifty  other 
instances  of  this  “ realistic  ” treatment  of  silver 
will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  the 
general  impression  from  a collection  of  this  cla?8 
of  productions  would  certainly  be,  that  so  long 
as  the  material  is  silver,  any  design  must  be 
pleasing ; but  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  come  across  so  extreme  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  aimless  trifling  in  bullion  as  one  which 
was  notified  to  the  publio  last  week.  We  quote 
the  following  from  our  (nevertheless)  highly- 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  Daily  News,  for  the 
26rh  ult.  : — 

“The  ‘Besieged  Resident’  in  Paris  1870- 
71. — A work  of  art  of  somewhat  unique  cha- 
racter has  just  been  presented,  on  the  part  of  the 
Daily  News,  to  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  whoie 
letters  in  our  columns,  under  the  title  of  ‘ The 
Besieged  Resident,’  attracted  much  interest 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  exact  copy  io 
silver  of  the  celebrated  fortre.ss  of  Mount  Vale- 
rian, the  most  powerful  of  the  defensive  forts  of 
Paris,  The  trophy  is  2 ft.  7 in.  in  length  by  2 ft. 
high,  and  l-l  in.  broad.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
stand  the  barracks  and  the  officers’  quarters  in 
plain  silver,  also  the  two  great  pieces  of  artillery 
by  which  St.  Cloud  was  destroyed;  somewhat 
lower  down,  and  at  the  side,  are  seen  the  chapel 
and  a Martello  tower  with  the  tricolour  waving 
from  it.  The  p’atform  and  base  of  the  trophy 
are  in  oxidised  silvorof  the  finest  workmanship. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  the  more  delicate 
hands  of  the  artificer.  There  are  fifty  gnns  on 
this  part  of  the  fort,  all  capable  of  being  elevated 
or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  with  the  necessary 
ammunition  behind  them.  These  cannons  are 
necessarily  small  in  s’ze,  and  are  not  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  frighten  either  Prussians  or 
Communists,  but  they  are  executed  with  elabo- 
rate  care  and  precibion.  The  silver  part  of  the 
work  rests  on  a basis  of  vert  antique  marble 
which  represents  the  outward  embankment  of 
the  ditch.  The  stand  is  of  red  marble,  and  is  ^ 


ornamented  with  six  mortars,  twelve  cannons* 
twelve  Chassepota,  six  with  bayonets  and  six 
without,  and  accoutrements  in  oxidised  silver.” 

Those  who  read  the  letters  of  the  " Besieged 
Resident,”  daring  that  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
appreciated  the  mixture  of  vivid,  racy  descrip, 
tion  and  pointed  sarcasm  which  characterised 
them,  will  certainly  think  it  only  natural  and 
right  that  Mr.  Labouchere  should  receive  some 
recognition,  from  the  conductors  of  the  journal 
in  question,  of  the  value  of  contributions  which 
added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  their  readers  at 
the  time.  But  could  there  be  imagined  a more 
absurd  and  senseless  form  for  suoh  a testimonial 
to  take, — a more  thorough  waste  of  money  and 
material,  than  that  described  above  ? The 
valuable  material  used  is,  in  the  first  place, 
utterly  thrown  away  and  wis-used.  If  an  exact 
topographical  representation  of  the  famous  fort 
and  its  environs  were  considered  to  be,  under 
the  oircumstancea,  a suitable  and  interesting 
memorial  to  offer,  it  might  have  been  made  far 
better,  and  with  infinitely  more  vrai-semhlance, 
in  less  costly  materials : the  sole  possible  ad- 
vantage of  making  such  a thing  in  silver  is  to 
afford  its  owner  the  satisfaction  (ff  it  happen  to 
be  any  to  him)  of  reflecting  that  it  is  all  solid 
silver,  and,  as  snob,  worth  an  appreciable  sum 
in  the  bullion  market.  The  same  cost  of  labour 
and  material,  if  directed  into  au  artistic  ohau- 
nel,  would  have  sufficed  to  produce  a work  of 
art  not  merely  valuable  as  material,  or  as  a mere 
imitation  of  something  else,  but  for  its  own 
original  and  intrinsic  beauty — something  which 
might  be  handed  down  for  generations  as  a 
thing  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  admired, 
when  the  recollection  of  the  ciroumstaooes  it 
was  designed  to  commemorate  had  faded,  or  had 
ceased  to  interest  any  one  strongly.  We  mast 
nob  forget,  however,  the  practical  use  which 
this  “unique  work  of  art”  is  contrived  to 
fulfil. 

“ The  trophy,  which  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
Streeter,  of  Conduit-street,  contains,  we  should 
add,  various  openings  for  holding  cigars  and 
cigarettes.” 

This  puts  the  finishing  tonoh  to  the  whole.  A 
model  of  a fortress,  in  silver,  to  hold  cigars  and 
OTgirettes  ! It  is  really  difficult  to  think  that 
the  description  of  such  an  incongruity  can  be 
anything  but  a “ mild  ” hoax  on  the  readers  of 
the  paper. 

We  may  be  told,  of  coarse,  that  it  is  no  businesa 
of  ours,  and  that  it  is  a small  matter  to  make  a 
fuss  about.  Granted,  in  one  sense.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Diily  News,  or  any  other  paper, 
have  certainly  a right  to  give  anything  they  like 
in  the  way  of  testimonial  to  their  contributors; 
and  if  the  recipients  are  satisfied,  it  is,  in  one 
sense,  nobody  else’s  business  to  grumble.  Bat 
we  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  descrip- 
tion, thns  publicly  given,  which  we  have  tran- 
aoribed,  as  a vexatious  instance  of  the  inherent 
vulgarity  and  bad  taste  prevalent  in  England  in 
these  kinds  of  things, — a consideration  the  more 
forced  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  the  testimonial  in 
question  emanates  from  a journal  of  exceptional 
ability  and  originally  started  by  thoughtful  and 
educated  writers  for  thc-ughtful  and  educated 
readers.  We  doubt  whether  any  Parisian  journal, 
of  anything  like  the  same  position,  would  have 
signalised  its  gratitude  to  an  able  contributor  by 
the  present  of  such  an  absurd  toy,  and  have 
recounted  the  aohievement  to  its  readers  a3 
something  worth  their  attention.  If  the  work 
were  really,  whab  its  donors  appear  to  think  it, 
a “ work  of  art,”  they  would  be  perfectly  jnsti- 
fied  in  Faying  that  it  was  one  of  a “somewhat 
unique  character.”  But  we  must  beg  to  tell 
them  that  such  a thing  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
“ work  of  art”  at  all;  it  is  merely  a piece  of 
handicraft,  very  likely  excellent  in  its  kind, 
but  of  a kind  of  excellence  of  the  moat 
trivial  and  commonplace  description;  and  that 
no  man  of  artistically  - cultivated  perception 
would  care  to  have  such  a production,  certainly 
not  to  exhibit  it  on  his  sideboard  or  library-table 
as  an  ornami  nt.  The  value  of  silver  as  a material 
for  art- workmanship  lies  in  its  beautiful  and 
brilliant  lustre,  its  susceptibility  of  being  worked 
in  fine  and  thin  lamiuse,  its  ductility  and  capa- 
bility of  taking  every  variety  of  surface  finish, 
from  a high  polish  to  a rough  or  emboseed  sur- 
face ; and  when  it  is  employed  as  metal  should 
be,  not  in  slavish  imitation  or  attempts  at  imita- 
tion of  natural  objects,  but  as  the  medium  for 
the  execution  of  refined  and  delicate  artificial 
ornament,  there  are  few  materials  more  beautiful 
in  themselves  ; and  when  these  higher  qualitiea 
are  present  in  the  work,  of  course  the  iLtrinsiO 
costliness  of  the  material  does  add  something  to 
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•fcho  value  oC  the  article,  and  render  it  more  worthy 
of  presentation  as  a gift  or  testimonial.  But  to 
imake  a model  in  silver  of  an  object  totally  unfit 
'for  ornamental  treatment  in  that  material, 
fmerely  because  silver  is  costly,  is,  to  put  it 
(plainly,  one  of  the  moat  sanseless  uses  to  whioh 
(a  beautiful  material  can  be  put ; and  the  kind  of 
l value  thus  gained  for  an  object  is  of  a nature 
^whioh  can  only  recommend  itself  to  ilUeducated 
[minds.  We  heartily  wish  this  view  of  the  matter 
lioould  be  got  into  the  heads  of  Bnglish  people, 
>^d  then  we  should  not  see  the  shop- windows  of 
rjewellers  and  the  drawing  - rooms  of  wealthy 
people  crowded  with  so  many  senseless  and 
costly  knick-knacks,  which  seem  to  have  no 
object  but  to  waste  labour  and  material  that 
might  have  been  better  employed. 


THE  WOBKUEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a length  too  extended  to  find^room  in  the 
columns  of  any  but  a daily  paper,  our  contem- 
porary the  Times,  on  the  27  th  of  October,  gave 
a detailed  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
origin,  history,  and  professed  aims  of  the  Work- 
men’s International  Society.  The  subject  is  one 
of  BO  much  importance ; the  field  around  it  at 
once  80  wide  and  so  close  at  hand ; there  is  so 
much  wisdom  blended  with  so  much  folly, — so 
much  of  attempted  good,  and  so  much  of  un- 
mixed evil,  bound  up  in  the  same  heterogeneous 
bundle, — that  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  aubjeoc 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  thoughtful  man  who 
loves  his  native  country. 

The  form  which  the  new  movement  is  taking 
is  capable  of  consideration  from  many  points  of 
view.  To  some  persons  it  is  a source  of  unmiogled 
alarm.  It  is,  they  think,  an  organised  crusade 
of  the  great  mijority, — that  is,  of  the  people 
who  want, — agaiuat  the  comfortable  minority, 
the  people  who  have.  It  is  not  to  bo  denied 
that  there  are  mauy  persons  associated  with, 
and  even  prominent  in,  the  International  Union, 
whose  creed  may  be  simply  and  truthfully  con- 
densed iu  such  a senteuce  as  the  above.  Nor 
oan  wo  forget  the  close  connexion  of  international 
organisation  and  aspirations  with  the  brief  and 
fiery  rule  of  the  Commune  in  Paris.  The  only 
wielders  of  power  who  have  perverted  their 
energies  to  tbe  purposed  deatructiou  of  the 
moat  precious  records  of  civilisation  have  been 
the  Fanatics  who  deemed  that  all  human  instruc- 
tion was  contained  in  tbe  Koran,  and  the 
Communists  of  Paris. 

But  the  International  movement  in  this 
country  owes,  and  must  owe,  any  weight  and 
influence  that  give  it  claim  to  our  consider- 
ation to  the  counsels  of  men  of  a very  dif- 
ferent stamp.  In  the  English  nature,  amid  all 
its  defects,  there  is  a solid  subatratum  of  common 
sense.  A party-cry  may  be  very  well  at  an 
election,  a wild  theory  may  be  seducing  enough 
on  the  platform ; bat  when  we  come  to  regular 
orgauiiation,  and  to  that  whioh  alone  can  render 
organisation  effective, — regular  aubacriptiun  of 
funds, — we  may  be  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
show  of  right,  of  reason,  and  of  experience,  that 
will  at  least  have  a plausible  appearance. 

The  main  idea  underlying  an  international 
association  of  working  men  is  as  follows  (we  are 
not  stating  it  as  a trntb,  but  as  a proposition 
which  its  advocates  maintain)  ; — 

} Society  is  now  divided,  contrary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  into  classes.  Of 
^hese  classes  a certain  section,  formerly  clothed 
in  hereditary  right,  but  now  only  distinguished 
.either  by  superior  education, or  by  the  mere  fact 
; of  possassioD,  enjoys  the  fat  of  the  land.  Indeed, 
ithey  bold  the  land  itself,  the  common  property 
of  tbe  people  at  large,  in  a tenacious  gripe. 
II  They  monopolise  the  offices  of  State,  tbe  luno- 
itiona  of  education,  the  imposition  and  execution 
of  law,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
j the  observation  and  respect  of  tbe  world.  They 
JOOuverc  the  mass  of  the  producing  community 
iiinto  a set  of  wage-paid  helots,  ground  into  tbe 
I dust.  And  the  means  by  whioh  this  is  effected, 
•j  the  instrument  by  which  an  unorganised  bat  all- 
-powerful aristocracy  maintain  the  bottom  of  the 
r pyramid  in  the  air,  and  tho  apex  on  the  ground, 
) is  the  class  of  masters,  and  employers  of  labour, 
^ connected  with,  or  even  themselves  dependent 
, on,  the  owners  of  capital. 

I To  counteract  this  powerful  alliance,  the 
:i  working  men  have  one  great  force  on  their 
ilside.  It  is  that  of  the  majority  of  numbers. 
They  wish  to  add  a second,  and  a third.  The 
' second  is,  intelligence ; and  the  third  is,  European 
i solidarity,  or  rather  a brotherhood  wider  than  the 


narrow  bounds  of  Europe,  embracing  the  New 
World  and  the  lusty  and  thriving  colonies  of  Old 
England, — knowing  no  divisions  of  Teutonic,  of 
Slavonic,  or  of  Latiu  race, — and  forming  an  asso- 
ciation more  wide,  more  general,  and  yet  more 
intimately  bound  together,  than  any  that  now  or 
at  any  previous  time  has  become  known  by  the 
name  of  Christendom. 

Questions  of  polity  proper, — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  form  of  national  insticutioos, — are  stated  to 
be  foreign  to  the  disoussions  of  the  Institutiou. 
So,  also,  are  questions  of  religion.  Considering 
the  wide  European  range  from  whioh  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  look  for  support,  it  is  clear  that 
such  a profession  of  impartiality  is  peremptorily 
demanded  by  prudence.  It  is  little  less  certain 
that  the  abstention  would  be  nominal  only.  In 
this  country  there  are  two  subjects,  and  two 
only,  that  very  deeply  interest  the  working 
classes.  These  are.  Religion  and  Politics.  Ex- 
clude these  from  their  discussions,  and  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a hundred  will  be  of  opinion 
that  nothing  remains  to  discuss.  To  interest  the 
masses  in  this  country  in  such  a programme 
would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

There  is,  moreover,  a further  reason  why 
abstention  from  religious  and  political  discus- 
sion oan  form  only  an  unreal,  or  a temporary, 
condition  of  intoruational  organisation.  Sup- 
posing the  objects  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  attained,  the  assooiation  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  into  collision  with  the  established 
institutions  of  every  kingdom  or  state.  Grant 
that  the  workman  has  no  penchant  to  repnblio, 
monarchy,  or  empire.  He  has  set  his  hand  to 
frame  a republic  of  his  own, — a republic  of 
labour.  Let  but  a small  portion  of  the  objects 
of  the  association  be  carried  out,  and  one  of  two 
things  must  result.  Either  a perfect  political 
chaos,  or  a definite  and  ever-growing  influence 
of  the  new  brotherhood,  modifying  laws,  habits, 
social  distinotioos,  and  transposing  the  very 
framework  of  society. 

In  BO  far  as  the  second  requisite  of  the  as- 
sociated reformers  of  labour  is  concerned,  infor- 
mation as  to  tbe  exact  state  of  their  brother- 
workmen  elsewhere,  the  impulse  has  not  been 
given  by  the  leaders  of  the  International  move- 
ment. It  has  a widoly-difforent  origin.  As  it 
is  in  this  very  branch  of  the  subject  that  much 
of  what  we  consider  most  important  as  well  as 
most  hopeful  for  the  future  is  to  be  found,  it  is 
well  to  pay  gratitude  where  it  is  due.  It  is  to 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
eminently to  that  wise  statesman,  the  late  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  that  we  owe  our  fullest  and  most 
exdob  information  of  the  industrial  statoof  other 
countries,  as  it  is  to  the  statisticians  and  com- 
pilers of  the  census,  the  Registrar-General’s 
reports,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  similar 
statements  in  this  country,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  such  amjunS  of  certiin  knowledge  as  allows 
of  our  diacussiug  questions  of  great  social 
changes  with  any  more  claim  to  attention  than  is 
due  to  the  voices  of  a congregation  of  jackdaws. 

Into  the  first  outcome  of  these  valuable 
returns, — the  relative  condition  of  the  English 
workman  and  of  his  compeer  in  other  parts  of 
the  world, — we  do  not  at  present  enter,  because 
that  does  not  so  much  affect  the  solution  of  the 
questions  brought  ou  the  carpet  by  the  leaders 
of  the  International.  From  our  own  point  of 
view, — resting,  as  we  have  no  choice  but  to  do, 
on  the  unequivocal  lessons  of  history, — this  is 
the  main  point.  We  have  not  yet  found  that 
even  so  potent  a set  of  motives  as  those  which 
impelled  tbe  early  apostles  of  Christianity, — 
motives  whioh  have  actually  founded  that  which, 
according  to  its  professed  principles,  should  be 
an  imperium  in  imperio,a  universal  brotherhood, 
acknowledging  no  distinction  of  race  or  of  colonr, 
— have  yet  had  any  signal  effect  in  preventing 
nation  fiom  arraying  itself  against  nation.  The 
very  gregarious  nature  of  man, — tending  to 
produce  the  local  associations  of  villages,  tribes, 
— of  what  tbe  Romans  called  gentes,  and  the 
Italians  call  paese, — baa  been  one  main  element 
of  civilisation.  The  tie  that  connects  man  to 
the  near  and  the  palpable  has  hitherto  always 
been  stronger,  with  rare  exceptions,  than  that 
wh'oh  binds  him  to  the  distant  and  the  theo- 
retical, or  the  problematical.  Until  human 
nature  is  quite  changed,  whether  for  tbe  better 
or  for  the  worse,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
European  fraternisation  of  guilds  would  exert  so 
powerful  an  inflaonce  on  the  craftsman,  of  any 
kind,  as  the  national  claim,  whioh,  however  it 
may  be  disguised,  we  call  by  the  name  of 
pitriotism.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  large 
employers  of  labour, — who  have  known,  for 
example,  what  it  has  been  to  conduct  a skilled 


body  of  English  workmen,  to  shed  wealth  on 
Ireland  by  opening  her  railways,  or  to  pierce  the 
pine  forests  of  the  Landes  by  a line  of  iron  road 
carried  out  under  a somi-miiitary  organisation,— 
are  pretty  sure  how  the  working  men  of  any 
country,  in  the  main,  will  be  likely  to  welcome 
the  arrival  among  them,  to  take  any  practical 
share  in  their  work,  of  those  whom  they  will 
stigmatise,  each  in  the  evil  vernacular  of  his 
own  patois,  as  “ those  cursed  foreigners.” 

We  think,  then,  from  a rather  wide  experience 
in  this  matter,  that  the  time  when  any  real  and 
actual  fraternisation  of  guilds  or  crafts,  on  the 
International  principle,  may  become  an  aocom* 
plished  fact  will  hardly  be  in  our  own  day.  None 
the  less  does  it  follow  that  there  may  not  be 
very  important  results  produced,  in  our  own  or 
in  other  oountries,  by  the  movement  now  at- 
tempted. Wo  do  not  believe  that, — say  within 
the  present  century, — it  will  lead  either  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Commune  in  London,  or  to 
the  declaration  of  a strike  at  Birkenhead  because 
the  shipwrights  of  Genoa  make  a claim  to  an 
increase  of  wages ; but  that  it  may  have,  not- 
withstanding, very  serious  oonsequenoes,  is 
quite  another  matter. 

The  first  result,  which,  if  not  an  unmingled 
good,  has,  at  all  events,  a very  large  portion  of 
wbat  we  desire,  is  the  stimulas  that  is  likely 
thus  to  be  given  to  the  co-operative  movement. 
Those  of  ns  who  know,  practically  and  certainly, 
what  the  great  commercial  tool  of  capital  really 
is,  when  stripped  of  tbe  trappings  in  which  iK 
priests  have  invested  it,  will  fully  concur  in  this 
view.  The  true  capital  of  a country  is  the 
thews  and  sinews,  the  muscles  and  limbs,  of  its 
able-bodied  population,  directed  by  the  brain 
and  wit  of  its  competently  educated  leaders.  To 
set  this  magnificent  machinery  in  motion,  a 
certain  very  small  amount  of  money  is  required, 
in  credit  or  in  specie,  to  which  the  title  of 
capital  is  amusingly  conferred  by  most  “ books 
in  breeches.”  And  where  is  this  capital  found? 
In  the  pocket  of  the  workman.  This  is  the 
great  truth  as  to  whioh  employers  are  sternly 
silent,  but  which  they  cannot  deny  to  be  the 
case.  It  was  an  appreciation  of  this  truth 
that  enabled  the  late  ruler  of  France  to  supply 
tbe  prodigal  waste  of  the  imperial  administra- 
tion, to  corrupt  the  manners  of  Europe  by  the 
profuse  splendour  of  the  men  who  glittered  in 
the  livery  of  a sham  and  shameless  court,  to 
attempt  to  look  the  German  giant  in  the  face, 
and  to  culminate  at  Sedan.  French  bankers 
and  capitalists  whom  we  could  name,  and  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  Europe,  could  nod 
a smiling  comment  on  this  remark.  “Do  you 
think,”  said  one  of  these  princes  of  finance  to 
the  writer,  “ we  ever  put  our  hands  into  our 
pockets  P The  first  maxim  of  a great  capitalist 
is  never  to  subscribe  a penny  of  his  own.”  This 
maxim  was  nuderstood  by  the  late  occupant  of 
tbe  Tuileries.  He  took  an  unfair  advantage  of 
his  communicative  friend.  He  went  to  the 
peasant,  the  small  bourgeois,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  direct  for  his  loans.  He  interested 
tbe  milUooB  in  the  Bourse ; and  thus,  not  only 
did  he  readily  obtain  whatever  he  wanted,  but 
he  opened  a door  through  which  the  septuage- 
nariau  president  of  the  French  Republic  now 
sees  tens  of  thousands  of  ready  investors  hurry- 
ing to  fill  his  till.  Public  loans,  taken  direct 
from  tbe  savings  of  the  people,  have  been  an 
immense  sucoees.  And  such  will  they  prove 
until — when  ? — until  the  crash  comes,  as  come  it 
must. 

What  polititiauB  have,  greedily,  wastefully, 
and,  as  we  believe  fatally,  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  wise  economists  may  advantage- 
oQsly  fiud  in  the  same  unstinted  repository.  We 
do  not  say  that  they  will,— we  do  not  profess  to 
prophtsy ; but  we  assert  that  they  may.  We 
know  that  they  have  already  done  so  to  some 
extent.  We  believe  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue and  extend.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  conduce,  more,  perhaps,  tlun  anything 
else,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  real  national 
wealth.  Let  us  point  to  co-operative  building 
societies,  as  a proof  of  wbat  we  mean.  Were 
the  resnlts  of  these  institutious  fully  and  clearly 
brought  before  the  public,  it  would  cause  many 
a man  to  open  his  eyes.  And  there  is  this  far- 
ther result  of  these  small,  constant,  fertile  invest- 
ments. Each  one  is  not  only  good  in  itself,-— a 
seed  sown  on  fruitful  ground, — that  will  in- 
crease and  multiply,  almost  as  if  with  organic 

growth, but  each  represents  an  actual  economy, 

an  act ’of  self-denial,  an  extra  half-day’s  work, 
or  BO  many  pots  of  ale  or  quarterns  of  gin  not 
drunk.  The  co-operative  economy  of  the  rightly- 
conducted  building  society,  like  mercy  itself,  is 
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twice  blessed.  Each  shilling  thns  put  to  usory 
represents  both  forethoaght  for  the  futore,  and 
8elf*control  in  the  past.  It  tends  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  external  and  internal  roapeota- 
bility.  It  goes  to  make  the  subscriber  a pro- 
prietor, and  in  so  doing,  it  exercises  the  nobler 
function  of  making  him  a man. 

Do  not  the  great  employers  of  labour — do  not 
the  men  who,  forty  yea’^s  ago  wheeling  barrows 
with  their  own  bands,  are  to-day  rolling  about  in 
very  comfortable  stuffed  broughams,  know  this  ? 
Put  the  question  to  one  of  them  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  mark  the  knowing  wink  with  which 
it  will  be  received.  One  word  alone  is  enough 
to  supply  demonstration  on  the  subject.  One 
word  alone  will  prove  both  that  the  actual 
capitalist  is  the  labourer,  and  that  the  shrewd 
contractor  knows  that  such  is  the  case.  That 
word  may  be  unintelligible  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  even  in  the  oounoil-ohamber  j but  all  work- 
men, and  employers  know  well  what  it  means. 
That  word  is  in  one  county  pronounced  tommy- 
shop  ; in  another,  truck ; in  another,  ticket 
system ; — in  all  the  meaniug  is  the  same.  On  the 
great  majority  of  our  public  works,  at  one  time, 
the  largest  profits  of  the  contractors  were  those 
(and  they  were  often  very  iniquitous)  made  by 
the  retailing  to  the  workmen  of  those  commodi- 
ties which  were  purchased  by  the  contractor  on 
credit  of  the  very  number  of  men  whom  he 
employed.  Let  the  ganger  of  a cutting  find,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  enough  actual  specie  to  buy 
the  small  cash  balances  of  two  or  three  fort- 
nightly pay-sheets,  and  he  had  enough.  The  bulk 
of  the  payment  was  made  in  bread,  bacon,  to- 
bacco, cheese,  beer,  gin,  shovels,  boots,  and 
other  articles  (to  partionlarise  some  of  which 
wonld  raise  a blush  on  many  an  innocent  cheek) 
which  were  paid  for,  over  and  over  again,  by 
the  labourers  before  they  were  paid  for  by  the 
contractor  who  retailed  them. 

Now,  if  the  workman  will  act  for  himself  and 
by  himself,  for  good  and  well-regulated  purposes, 
with  the  same  forethought,  though  without  the 
same  rapacity,  that  has  enabled  a few  of  the 
most  long-headed  of  his  own  fraternity  to  pile 
together  fabulous  fortunes,  there  is  a very  fine 
future  before  him.  If  he  calls  to  his  aid,  in 
endeavouring  to  seouro  this  future,  tbeexperierce 
of  other  countries,  he  will  do  well.  If  he  adopts 
the  special  virtues  of  other  countries,  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  any  of  those  proper  to  his 
own,  he  will  do  better.  The  frugal  economy  of 
the  French  peasant,  the  profonnd  observation 
and  sharp  intelligence  of  the  Italian,  the  un- 
fathomed industry  of  the  German, — let  us  import 
all  these.  But  it  is,  os  yet,  to  Eoglaud  that  a 
Frenchman,  and  Gorman,  and  Italian  must  look 
for  the  best  example  of  the  creation  of  capital 
from  the  labour,  and  its  collection  from  the 
pockets,  of  the  workman.  Self-control,  self- 
respect,  and  self-culture  are  the  only  requisites, 
in  addition  to  the  resources  of  our  island, 
mineral  and  otherwise,  and  the  energies  of  our 
working  men,  for  the  creation  of  great  and 
wealthy  guilds  of  co  - operative  eugiueers, 
builders,  weavers,  miners,  or  what  not.  A 
little  resolutioo,  a little  application  to  definite, 
preplanned,  organised  labour  of  that  time 
and  energy  which  are  now  chiefly  profitable 
to  the  brewer,  the  maltster,  the  spirit  mer- 
chant, the  distiller,  and  their  allies,  and  we  may 
have  establishments  fonnded  by  workmen,  sup- 
ported by  workmen,  and  owned  by  workmen,  in 
which  they  shall  fix  their  own  week’s  horary,  and 
their  own  week’s  wages.  Establishments  thus 
founded  and  supported  would  become  the  normal 
regulators  of  their  respective  trades.  Thus  may 
the  tyranny  of  capital  be  overthrown, — for  its 
existence  we  are  the  last  to  deny.  Like  one  of 
those  enchanters  of  old,  powerful  only  till 
they  were  encountered  by  one  who  knew  the 
secret  of  their  spell,  the  owner  of  the  unemployed 
store  of  bank-notes,  the  capitalist  proper  and 
the  man  who  knows  no  trade  bat  that  of  money, 
and  who  is  timid  enough  in  the  management  of 
that,  will  come  humbly  bending  to  the  hero  who 
boldly  confronts  him.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 

will  the  tyranny  of  capital  be  overthrown, 

when  men  see,  and  practically  act  upon  the 
knowledge,  the  true  genesis,  and  true  nature  of 
that  medium  of  production. 

To  do  this  no  legislation  is  necessary.  Not  a 
line  has  to  be  added  to  that  cumbrous  mass  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  which,  some  few  years  hence, 
will  be  remembered  only  as  the  object  of  the 
ridicule  of  the  civilised  world.  No  International 
organisation  is  needed,  although  its  aid  need  not 
be  despised,  for  the  peaceful  eolation  of  that 
vexed  problem.  VTe  repeat,  and  we  speak  not 
from  theory  or  from  mere  opinion,  bub  from 


definite  practical  experience,  the  main  part  of 
the  capital  employed  in  every  industry  is  taken 
by  the  mauagersof  that  industry  from  the  pockets 
of  the  workmen.  It  is  turned  over,  week  by 
week,  upon  the  counter.  The  workman  only 
needs  knowledge,  brains,  and  self-oontrol,  to  do 
this  for  himself.  In  a year  he  might,  in  any 
craft  with  which  we  are  familiar,  become  his 
own  master.  In  a very  few  years  he  might 
become  his  own  landlord.  It  is  probable  that 
his  views  as  to  the  tenure  of  land  would  receive 
more  illumination  from  that  process  than  from 
the  very  hardest  logic  of  political  economy. 
Regarding  a oertaiu  class  of  ideas  from  the 
ioside,  it  is  singular  how  different  they  are  from 
their  guise  when  viewed  from  the  outside.  The 
views  which  a thriving  member  of,  let  us  say  the 
“ Builders’  Co-operative  Shoemakers’  Associa- 
tion,” poBsessedof  a snug  house,  a fairgardeu,abit 
of  grass  for  his  cowj  workingsomany  hours  in  the 
week,  and  as  many  more  or  less,  as  he  ohooses, 
at  a rate  of  wages  influenced  by  no  difficulty  io 
collect  ing  his  debts  ; vexed  by  no  shop-front  rent ; 
scourged  by  no  loss  of  time  spent  in  the  vain 
endeavour  toobtain  custom;  ruling  his  apprentice 
or  journeyman  according  to  well-established 
guild  law;  with  a good  school  for  his  children, 
a handsome  church  for  his  Sunday’s  attendance; 
a doctor,  who  runs  up  no  bill,  but  weekly  looks 
in  to  see  that  all  is  right ; an  athenmnm  or  read- 
ing-room for  his  evenings  ; a gymnasium  or  open 
exercise-ground  for  his  recreation  ; all  this  secure 
so  long  as  he  have  life  and  health  to  enjoy  it ; 
and  an  houest  sick  club,  a decent  burial,  and  a 
sum  put  by  in  a life  assurance,  if  he  departs  this 
world  nnexpeotedly ; — his  views,  we  say,  will  be 
naturally  different  from  some  of  those  laid  down 
by  the  propaganda  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, as  self-evident  and  eternal  truths. 

If  our  working  men  can  only  be  persuaded  to 
hold  to  the  praotical,  and  to  shun  the  theoretical ; 
to  take  that  good  which  experience  demonstrates 
to  be  within  their  reach  ; to  choose  the  good  and 
to  eschew  the  evil, — they  will  have  occasion  to 
bless  the  mode  in  which  they  respond  to  the 
invitations  of  the  luternational  Association, 


DECENT  HOUSES  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES.* 

A SMALL  work  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  & Co.,  bearing  upon 
a subject  that  has  been  disonssed  in  these 
columns,  persistently,  and  for  a purpose,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a century.  It  is  entitled  “ Model 
Houses,”  and  contains  a set  of  registered  plans 
showing  groups  of  new  houses  suitable  for  the 
oocupation  of  workmen’s  families,  and  two  sug- 
gestions for  the  conversion  of  ordinary  houses, 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  one  family, 
into  fiats  containing  distinct  dwellings  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  We  cannot,  however,  bot 
regret,  as  we  sorntiniae  his  pages, that  the  author, 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  turn  to  the  iudices  of  the  Builder,  and  make 
himself  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  and 
done  by  others  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
He  has,  doubtless,  done  well  as  it  is ; but  if  he 
bad  known  more  he  wonld  have  done  better. 

The  question  of  healthy  homes  is  one  that  is 
always  transforming  itself.  The  earliest  aspect 
of  it,  perhaps,  was  the  ciusade  that  urged  reform. 
Then  the  question  became  a discussion  as  to 
what  are  the  requisites  of  a healthy  aud  com- 
fortable home  ; then  it  merged  into  an  inquiry 
whether  the  erection  of  model  homes  could  be 
made  a remunerative  speculation;  then  into  a 
doobt  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make 
additions  to  existing  homes  rather  than  to  destroy 
them  and  build  others  in  their  stead  elsewhere  ; 
and  so  on.  Those  who  had  the  question  at  heart; 
had  to  adapt  themselves  to  its  changes  with  as 
much  adroitness  as  the  Lady  of  Beauty  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  who  transformed  herself  succes- 
sively into  a sharp  sword,  a serpent,  an  eagle,  a 
wolf,  a oock,  a pike,  and  nltimately  into  flashes 
of  fire,  to  carry  her  point,  and  vanquish  the  evil 
genius  opposed  to  her.  The  lato  Prince  Consort, 
as  early  as  1851,  showed  us  how  much  thought 
he  had  expended  upon  one  branch  of  it  in  his 
model  cottages  erected  adjacent  to  the  first  Great 
Exhibition.  The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  also 
showed  ns  that  he  considered  the  question  one 
of  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the 
day  when  he  built  two  sets  of  model  dwellings 
of  his  own  planning  in  Paris.  There  are  but 
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few  of  the  nobles  but  have  caused  experimental 
structures,  or  model  cottages  of  some  kind,  to 
be  erected  upon  their  own  estates.  Our  great 
manufacturers  have  followed  suit,  aud  in  several 
notable  instanoes  have  led  the  way.  French 
manufaotarers  and  companies  have  done  tha 
same.  Some  of  our  corporations  have  also  pou* 
dered  and  experimentalized  over  the  difficulty. 
Leading  philanthropists  have  given  their  daya 
and  nights  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  Society  of  Arts  has  made  it  a subject  for 
prizes.  An  English  Commission  has  sat  to  coa« 
sider  the  merit  of  French  and  other  foreign 
model  dwellings;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  Commissioners  of  the  last  Paris  Exposi- 
tion offered  prizes  to  those  who,  in  model  dwel- 
lings and  by  other  means,  had  improved  tha 
chances  of  happiness  to  the  great  masses  called 
the  industrial  olasses.  We  have  but  giveu  tha 
headings  of  different  lines  of  endeavour.  If  we 
entered  into  details  our  list  of  efforts  would  fill 
a column.  No  new-comer  into  the  field,  there- 
fore, can  complain  that  there  are  no  well-trodden 
paths  upon  it.  It  is  settled  that  every  re- 
spectable working  man  should  have  arespeotabla 
and  comfortable  home;  that  to  be  reapsotable 
and  comfortable,  a home  for  a family  should 
consist  of  a good-sized,  light  sitting-room,  at 
least  two  bedrooms,  a w.o.,  a water-service  with 
sink,  and  a small  aonllery  or  wash-houee,  with 
provision  for  coals ; and  that  it  is  possible  to 
furnish  snob  accommodation  for  sufficiently 
moderate  sums  to  insure  remuneration  in  tha 
rent.  Bub  there  are  other  branches  of  the 
question  that  still  require  consideration.  For 
instance,  it  is  nob  yet  settled  whether  the  pre- 
ference ehould  be  given  to  large  blocks  of  houses, 
piled  story  upon  story,  as  in  the  Social  Palace 
of  M.  Godin,  at  Guise,  in  Alderman  Waterlow’s 
buildings,  and  in  the  Peabody  blocks ; or  whether 
it  should  be  awarded  to  smaller  groups,  such  as 
those  oonsisting  of  six  homes  built  by  the  ex- 
Emperor  iu  the  Avenue  Dnmesnil,  near  the  Boia 
de  Vincennes,  or  single  or  doable  homes,  as  at 
Saltaire  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  takes  up  the  position 
that  “ a huge,  ungainly  mass  of  brickwork,  in 
appearance  something  between  a barrack  and  a 
woikhouee,”  does  not  advantageously  represent 
“ Home,  sweet  home.”  Neither,  he  contends,  ia 
the  external  staircase  any  real  advantage  over 
the  more  common  internal  stairoase  of  an 
ordinary  house.  His  opinion  ia  that  the  re- 
spectable poor  of  London  have  “ an  almost 
ineradicable  prejudice”  against  straotnres  thus 
stamped  as  “ model  lodging-houses.”  Acting 
upon  this  conviotion,  his  first  registered  design, 
as  far  as  the  elevation  is  concerned,  oousists  of  a 
row  of  low,  neat,  two-storied  honses,  each  house 
having  a central  street-door  with  a bow  window 
on  either  side  of  it  rising  from  the  ground  to  the 
npper  floor,  and  a small  ordinary  sash-window 
over  it.  On  peering  about  a little  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a similar  row  of  houses  running  close 
behind  these ; and  that  both  are  finished  off  with 
a tiny  inolosure  in  front,  oompaased  by  a low  wall 
ornamented  with  an  iron  bar  and  standards. 
Bub  on  entering  one  of  the  street-doors  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a long  entraDce-passage, 
only  ft.  wide,  which  runs  not  only  right 
through  the  house,  but  also  through  the  house 
built  at  the  baok  of  it  and,  out  of  the  street- 
door  belonging  to  it,  into  the  next  street.  This 
long,  narrow  passage  gives  access  to  eight  homes, 
four  of  which  are  upon  the  ground  floor  and  four 
upon  the  floor  above.  We  give  the  plan  of  a set  : 
of  these  houses,  erected  under  the  author’s 
superintendence  at  Pentonville.  On  reference  to 
it  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  space  yielded 
by  the  site  has  been  very  oarefully  economised.' 
Each  home  consists  of  a living-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a scullery  with  a copper  in  it,  and  a w.o. 

A door  on  the  right-hand  side,  after  entering  tha 
“ slype"  or  passage,  gives  access  to  one  sitting- 
room,  and  another  on  the  left,  exactly  oppositOi  ' 
gives  access  to  a second.  Farther  on,  we  coma 
to  a bedroom  door  on  either  side.  Midway  in 
the  slype,  facing  an  outlet  into  the  tiny  yard,  ia  i 
a staircase  leading  to  the  floor  above ; and  at 
tbe  end  are  two  more  dwellings,  one  on  either 
side,  the  sitting-rooms  of  which,  as  explained, 
look  into  another  street.  Above  stairs,  there  is  : 
a long,  narrow  corridor,  corresponding  with  the  i 
passage  below,  into  which  open  the  doors  of  ' 
the  several  dwellings.  It  will  be  observed  that 
each  sitting-room  has  three  doors : one  of  en-  i 
trance  from  the  passage,  one  leading  into  an  i 
inner  bedroom  which  has  no  other  approach,  and  i 
the  third  leading  into  the  scullery.  The  second  ' 
bedroom  is  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  bub  it  can 
only  be  entered  from  the  common  passage.  The  : 
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W.O.,  on  the’ ground  floor,  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
scullery  and  is  approached  from  the  yard ; but 
above  stairs  it  is  less  healthily  inclosed  in  the 
scullery,  which  in  its  turn,  it  will  be  remembered, 
opens  into  the  sitting-room. 

Now,  it  would  appear  desirable,  in  such  small 
homes,  to  allow  the  bedroom  nearest  the  sitting- 
room  to  have  two  doors  to  admit  of  one  of  them 
opening  into  the  sitting-room  : because,  in 
summer,  by  opening  the  door  at  night,  the  occu- 
pants would  treble  the  amount  of  air  for  their 
consumption,  and  in  winter  have  the  benefit  of 
the  warmed  air  of  the  sitting-room,  and,  if  care- 
fully continued,  even  get  a eight  of  the  fire  j 
while  in  the  few  cases  where  the  communication 
would  not  be  'suitable,  it  could  be  out  ofi",  or 
blocked  up,  by  a piece  of  furniture.  But  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  the  scullery  should  also  have  a 
door  of  communication  with  the  sitting-room. 
In  Mr.  Fletcher’s  ground  plan,  the  scullery  has 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  pitch  dark, 
as  it  has  no  windows,  nnlets  this  door,  or  that 
opening  into  the  yard,  is  open.  The  steam  from 
the  copper  could  scarcely  be  kept  out  of  the 
sitting-room,  and  it  would  probably  find  its  way, 
frequently,  into  the  adjoining  bedroom.  Our 
readers,  too,  will  notice  another  blemish  in  his 
plan,  which  a little  more  experience,  or  even 
consideration,  would  have  caused  him  to  cast  out. 
We  allude  to  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
doors  of  the  opposite  dwellings.  In  the  case  of 
the  sitting-rooms,  the  doors  open  into  the  pas- 
sage at  precisely  the  same  spot : so  that,  left 
ajar,  what  passes  in  one  dwelling  will  be  heard 
in  the  next,  and  the  inmates  coming  in  and  out 
will  be  constantly  clashing  against  one  another  : 
which  inconveniences  could  be  both  obviated  by 
placing  one  door  farther  along  the  passage  than 
the  other.  Again,  in  the  second  bedrooms,  the 
doors  of  those  belonging  to  the  two  front  dwel- 
lings, and  ^ those  belonging  to  the  two  rear 
dwellings,  are  precisely  opposite,  making  privacy 
very  difficult  of  attainment,  except  by  the  most 
rigorous  vigilance.  This  drawback  might  be 
obviated  by  the  same  simple  means  as  we  have 
suggested  for  the  sitting-rooms.  The  complete 
isolation  of  this  apartment  from  the  surveillance 
of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  home  appears 
also  to  have  struck  Mr.  Fletcher  as  a blemish, 
for  he  suggests  that  a door  might  be  broken 
through  the  partition  which  divides  it  from  the 
bedroom  adjoining  the  sitting-room,  if  approved. 
For  a lodger  who  likes  to  put  the  key  of  his  room 
into  his  pooket,,the  present  arrangement  would 
suit;  but  few  parents  would  like  to  shut  their 
sons  or  daughters  so  completely  out  at  night  as 
they  would  do  by  assigning  them  these  outer 
rooms. 

Before  turning  from  this  particular  plan,  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  registered,  we  will  quote  hia 
account  of  the  internal  fittings 

" la  the  interoal  flnishiags  of  these  boasea,  though  a 
proper  economj  baa  pieveoted  the  istrodnction  of  any  ex- 
penditure and  oanecesBarj  embellishmeats,  care  has  been 
taken  to  provide,  both  in  appearance  and  in  fact,  all  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  an  ordinary  English  home' 
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In  tbia  spirit  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  adhere  to  the 
usual  system  of  pldsteriug  and  papering  the  walla,  rather 
than  to  favour  the  proposals  of  some  to  colour  merely  the 
bare  brickwork  of  the  walls,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  harbouring  of  vermin,  or  to  line  the  walla  with  glazed 
tiles  or  bricks,  with  the  aamo  view,  and  for  the  greater 
facility  of  cleaning.  One  great  point  to  be  considered  in 
these  dwellings  is  that  they  should  present  to  the  occupant 
all  the  appearance  and  sense  of  conafort,  and, — to  coin  an 
expressive  word, — ‘homishness’  of  the  rooms  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed,  and  to  insure  this  end  the  old 
familiar  plaster  and  paper  are  anrely  beat  adapted.’ 

Farther  on,  speaking  in  more  general  terms, 
he  advocates  the  use  of  wooden  floors,  except  in 
the  scullery,  which  may  be  cement,  or  half  wood 
and  half  cement.  He  recommends  no  mould- 
ings nor  oornioes,  and  provides  only  square- 
framed  doors.  Each  dwelling  has  a water- 
closet,  a galvanised  iron  sink,  a meat-safe,  and 
a coal-box  under  it.  The  sitting-rooms  have 
ranges,  with  ovens,  bat  not  boilers;  these  last, 
in  his  experience,  having  proved  a constant 
sonree  of  trouble ; and  each  dwelling  is  provided 
with  a separate  " pull,”  or  bell.  Below  the  bell- 
handle,  on  the  street  door-post,  is  a bronze  plate 
of  the  author’s  design,  which  bas  a “ hinged 
piece  in  its  thickness,”  which  admits  of  the 
insertion  of  a small  tablet  showing  the  resident’s 
Dame. 

Mr.  Fletcher  informs  us  that  ons-half  of  such 
a block  as  that  shown  on  his  plan,  oontaining 
eight  dwellings,  was  bnilt  at  Pentonville,  last 
year,  at  a cost,  inclusive  of  the  architect’s  fees, 
of  1,118Z.  Each  set  of  rooms  was  let  before  it 
was  finished, — four  atTs.  6d.,  and  four  at  83.  6d., 
the  whole  bringing  in  1161.  8s.  per  annum. 
Deducting  from  this,  for  ground-rent,  oollection, 
rates  and  taxes,  and  repairs,  the  sum  of  671.  ISs., 
thf-re  yet  remains  a gain  of  98Z.  15b.  or  more 
than  8i  per  cent.  The  author  thinks  that  10s 
per  week  oonld  be  as  easily  obtained  as  the  rent 
mentioned  ; but  his  client  having,  in  the  nnoer- 
tainty  he  first  felt  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
idea,  fixed  on  the  lower  sums,  is  unwilling  to 
make  such  an  alteration.  Where  land  can  be 
obtained,  on  bnilding  leases,  at  10a.  per  foot 
frontage,  the  “tempting”  interest  he  quotes 
may  be  taken,  he  adds,  for  granted ; rooms, 
however  will  sometimes  be  unlet,  and  tenants  do 
sometimes  prove  faithless. 

We  also  show  Mr.  Fletcher’s  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  streets  of  miserable  little  houses  that 
have  been  erected,  in  bygone  years,  in  what  are 
called  poor  neighbonrboods.  He  takes  three  of 
these  shabby,  tiny,  two-storied  houselets  (the 
frontage  of  each  does  not  exceed  13  ft.),  and 
throws  them  into  two.  The  main  walls  remain 
with  but  the  slightest  alteration  ; but  the  parti- 
tions of  the  central  bouse  are  removed,  and  a 
new  arrangement  made  by  which  a scullery,  a 
cupboard,  a water-closet,  and  a dust-shaft,  are 
obtained  for  the  other  two,  on  both  floors.  Here, 
then,  are  fonr  tolerably  complete  dwellings,  con- 
sisting of  a living-room,  two  bedrooms,  and  a 
scullery.  The  three  bouses  probably  aoommo- 
dated  six  families  before,  but  in  the  most 
muddling  manner.  At  63.  per  week  these  houses 
would  yield  a weekly  rental  of  18d.  Mr.  Fletcher 
urges  that  when  improved  in  the  manner  he  has 
shown, — that  is,  he  says,  provided  with  an  addi- 
tional bedroom,  a water-closet,  scullery,  sink, 
dnst  and  coal  boxes,  &c., — each  dwelling  would  be 
well  worth  5a.  per  week  ; and  thus  2O3.  per  week 
would  be  obtaiued  for  the  three  houses,  yielding 
a rise  in  the  annual  rental  of  51.  43.  to  pay  for 
the  required  outlay. 

There  are  other  plans  shown  by  the  author. 
Some  are  for  two-roomed  bouses.  These  he 
also  provides  with  a small  scullery  and  the 
Other  conveniences  mentioned.  For  a workman 
with  Lis  wife,  without  family,  two  rooms  with 
this  accommodation  are  doubtless  sufficient  under 
some  circumstances.  An  aged  woman,  for  in- 
stance,  would  not  care  for  the  charge  of  more 
than  this.  Here,  again,  the  author  carries  out 
the  cottage,  or  tiny  villa,  idea.  One  central 
street  door  serves  for  four  gronps  of  apartments  5 
one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and  two  over 
these.  Here,  there  are  bay  windows,  again 
rising  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  suit 
both  floors  5 and  over  the  door  is  an  ordinary  sash, 
which  lights  the  central  staircase  to  the  upper 
floor.  The  one  bedroom  is  approached  from  the 
sitting-room  only,  and  the  sonllery  is  squeezed 
in  between  the  partition  of  this  room  and  the 
central  staircase.  The  space  being  very  limited, 
the  water  - closet  and  the  meat-safe  are  but  a 
stride  apart.  But  contrasted  with  the  Lumaden 
dwellings,  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow’s 
dwellings,  in  Mark-street,  Finsbury,  of  both  of 
which  plans  are  given,  these  details  do  not 
appear  so  ill-considered  as  at  a first  glance. 
The  bedrooms  in  the  Lumsden  dwellings  are  but 
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enclosures  7 ft.  high  made  in  two  corners  of  the 
large  sitting-room,  which  is  9 ft.  high.  And  the 
irregular  forma  of  the  rooms  in  the  Waterlow 
block  make  the  bay-windowed  parlours  of  these 
small  houses  look  really  pleasant.  If  the  scullery 
and  its  accommodations  were  remodelled  these 
would  be  reasonably  good  homes.  The  living- 
rooms  measure  14  ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.,  exclusive  of 
the  bays ; the  bedrooms  are  10  ft.  by  9 ft.  j while 
the  scullery,  with  its  water-closet,  measures  but 
5 ft.  by  4 ft.  9 in.,  dimensions  which  are  but 
small  for  a dining-room  table.  In  another  plan 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  more  room 
here  by  placing  the  water-closet,  coal-oellar,  and 
dust-shafts,  in  a balcony  erected  in  the  rear  of 
the  ecullery.  This  is  a much  better  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fletcher  gives  four  plans,  showing  snob 
alterations.  Three  of  them  consist  of  the  sim- 
plest additions  in  the  rear,  to  each  story.  In 
the  fourth  the  space  is  obtained  for  the  soullery, 
w.o , sink,  safe,  coals,  and  dnst,  by  cutting  off  a 
good  third  of  the  sitting-room,  and  thns  packing 
these  conveniences  at  one  end  of  it.  He  says  of 
the  design  be  has  marked,  he  has  had  made  the 
plan  of  a house  situated  in  a street  leading  out  of 
the  Hampstead- road,  as  a type  of  a very  common 
class  of  house-property  that  is  now  let  out  in 
separate  floors,  and  has  shown  upon  it  such 
alterations  as,  with  the  least  outlay,  and  with  no 
external  additional  building,  will  render  each 
flat  suitable  for  letting  as  a separate  set  of  apart- 
ments, furniabed  with  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
dwelling-honae  of  the  poorer  class.  His  improve- 
ment is  thus  described  by  himself:  — 

" This  is  effected  on  the  first  and  second  stories  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  carrying  through  to  the  front  wall  the 
partition  dividing  the  back  room  from  the  staircase,  and 
devoting  the  part  thus  cut  off  from  the  front  room  to  the 
purposes  of  a scullery,  in  which  are  conveniently  arranged 
a w.c.  (which  bas  external  ventilation  by  taking  in  a part 
of  one  of  the  front  windows),  a sink,  and  a coal-box,  with 
meat-safe  over.  The  shorter  piece  of  partition  dividing 
the  front  and  back  rooms  thus  cut  off,  being  set  back  to 
the  position  indicated  by  the  red  tint  in  the  plate,  gives 
apace  for  a separate  door  into  the  living-room  from  the 
landing,  and  the  existing  door  in  the  part  of  the  partition 
so  set  back  will  now  afford  access  from  the  landing  into 
the  scullery,  whOe  a new  door  is  provided  for  ready  com- 
munication between  the  living-room  and  scullery." 

There  is  a basement  story  to  this  bonse  : and 
as  such  places,  the  author  avers,  will  be  always 
used  for  dwellings  as  long  as  there  are  poor 
people  who  must  live  near  their  work,  and  land- 
lords who  are  determined  to  make  all  they  can 
ont  of  their  property,  he  recommends  that  the 
two  underground  rooms  should  have  a door 
broken  through  the  partition  between  them,  so 
that  thorongh  ventilation  may  be  seonred,  and 
that  the  scullery,  with  its  w.o.,  should  be  made 
in  the  area,  while  the  coal-oellars,  already  there, 
could  be  used  by  the  occupiers  of  this  part  of  the 
bouse. 

One  of  the  other  plans,  distinguished  by  the 
author  as  Design  B,  furnishes  the  same  accom- 
modation, without  curtailing  the  sizes  of  the 
existing  rooms,  as  in  the  instance  just  detailed. 
Here  we  have  a small  wing,  with  three  stories 
thrown  out  behind.  Access  to  this  new  wing, 
on  the  first  and  second  stories,  is  gained  throogh 
new  doors  made  in  the  back  wall  on  the  landing, 
or  quarter-space  of  the  stairs,  below  that  of  the 
floor  to  which  the  additions  belong.  Thus  the 
oocupants  of  the  first  floor  would  descend  one 
flight  of  stairs  to  get  to  their  scullery,  and  those 
of  the  second  floor  would  do  the  same.  A design 
marked  C,  goes  further,  and  throws  out  two 
receding  wings  behind,  leaving,  indeed,  but  a 
narrow  slice  of  breathing  and  light  spaoe  between 
them.  In  one  of  these  additions  is  an  extra  bed- 
room to  each  floor,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
Bcuilery,  w.o.,  sink,  coal-box,  and  duat-shaft. 
The  necessity  of  getting  light  to  the  existing  back 
bedroom  necessitates  an  angle  being  cut  off  the 
new  onej  and  to  get  a ray  of  light  upon  the 
staircase,  another  angle  has  to  be  cut  off  the 
other  projection,  containing  the  scnlleries,  A 
little  variety  is  shown  in  a design  marked  and 
registered  as  D,  which  gives  the  same  amount  of 
accommodation  over  again, — only,  instead  of 
lighting  the  staircase  by  a narrow  slip  of  window 
looking  ont  upon  the  splayed  wall  of  the  new 
scnlleries,  Mr.  Fletcher  explains  that  he  carries 
the  scullery-wall  straight  to  the  existing  back 
wall  of  the  house,  only  it  “is  arched  over  for  a 
width  of  about  3 ft.  from  the  face  of  the  back 
wall,  to  afford  light  to  windows  inserted  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  staircase,  andoccnpying  half  its 
width,  the  other  half  beingdevoted  to  the  doors 
leading  into  the  sculleries.”  But  whether  one 
would  not  be  as  dark  and  undesirable  as  the 
other  nothing  bat  inspection  conld  prove. 

For  the  improvement  of  courts  and  alleys 
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where  the  houses  are  built  back  to  back,  and 
there  can  be  no  thorongh  ventilation,  Mr. 
Fletcher  agrees  with  those  who  suggest  a cur- 
rent of  air  upwards  in  each  house. 

“Over  the  door  of  each  room  that  leads  on  to  the  etaic- 
case  I have  inserted  a frame  filled  with  perforated  zinc  ; 
above  the  staircase  I have  placed  in  the  roof  as  large  a 
skylight  as  the  space  would  admit,  raising  it  well  above  the 
roof,  and  round  the  sides  and  bottom  putting  louvre 
boarding,  so  that  at  all  times  I get  ventilation  ; and  where 
it  is  desirable  I put  perforated  zinc  in  fan-light  of  entrance 
doorway,  so  that  night  and  day  there  is  an  imperceptible 
current  of  air,  and  yet  so  out  of  sight  and  so  devoid  of 
draughts  is  it  that  the  tenants  do  not  stop  up  the  openings, 
as  I have  so  frequently  seen  done  with  other  modes.” 

Then,  again,  in  some  cases,  an  improvement 
may  be  made  by  lowering  a floor,  or  removing 
one  altogether,  or  by  removing  a house  alto- 
gether j but  as  each  particular  court  calls  for  its- 
special  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a sug- 
gestion that  will  apply  to  all.  Bub  there  is 
always  the  piperto  pay.andMr.Fletohersnggesta 
that  philanthropy  might  step  inhere,  and  lend  & 
portion  of  the  necessary  capital  at  2i-  per  cent., 
or  for  no  interest  at  all,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  returned  in  instalments,  ex- 
tending over  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Our  author,  who  writes  under  the  impression 
that  all  his  propositions  are  novel,  does  nob 
conclude  without  expressing  his  opinion  of  th& 
duty  of  the  Legislature  in  the  matter.  A 
further  amendmeut  of  the  Metropolis  Lcoal 
Management  Act  should  be  made,  and  in  it  h& 
would  insert  clanses  to  the  effect  that  before  a- 
portion  of  a bouse  could  be  let  as  a dwelliug, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  authorities  5 that  an* 
officer  should  then  inspect  the  premises,  and 
finding  each  portion  intended  for  a dwelling 
completed  as  such,  should  give  a notice  ii> 
writing  that  it  might  be  so  let ; that  each 
dwelling  should  contain,  or  have  conveniently 
attached,  a separate  w.o.,  water  supply,  sink, 
pipe  to  convey  water  therefrom  to  drains,  meat- 
safe,  coal-box,  or  a place  for  coals,  none  of 
which  accommodations  are  to  be  in  either  of  the 
bedrooms ; that  the  power  of  iaspeotion  of 
Duisanoes  should  be  extended  5 that  damage  to 
fittings  and  fixtures  should  be  punished  by 
floes;  and  that  should  the  leaseholder  be  un- 
able to  make  the  necessary  alterations,  to 
comply  with  the  Act,  he  might  require  tho 
freeholder  to  take  the  property  off  his  hands, 
for  a snm  calculated  upon  the  poor-rating.  Ho 
proposes  that  poor-rating  should  guide  all  com- 
pensations, and  that  no  alteration  should  bo 
made  in  it,  either  by  way  of  decrease  or  in- 
crease ; he  would  have  it  to  stand  at  the  valu^ 
stated  at  the  date  of  the  first  reading  of  the 
Act.  To  meet  another  diffionlty,  Mr.  Fletcher- 
imagines  an  intermediate  interest,  copyholders’ ;. 
in  their  behalf  ho  would  calculate  “ what  suiO' 
it  would  require  to  enfranchise,  and  so  make  the- 
housos  freehold,  and  then  proceed  as  for  free- 
hold property,  deducting  of  course  from  the  re- 
salt  the  sum  required  for  the  enfranchisement.”' 
Two  surveyors  and  an  umpire,  at  fixed  fees  per 
room,  should  be  sufficient  in  this  rough  aud 
ready  programme  to  settle  all  disputes.  Ht» 
Pentonville  houses  are  too  highly  rented  for 
the  great  army  of  workmen  employed  in  London 
whose  wages  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  shil- 
lings per  week.  In  the  middle  classes  the  sixth 
of  an  income  is  considered  more  than  suffioienb 
to  devote  to  rent.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
working  men  with  wages  of  thirty  shillings  or 
under,  should  preclude  them  civing  more  than? 
half  the  rent  demanded  in  this  instance.  For 
8s.  6d.  per  week  to  be  spent  for  rent,  thero 
should  be  a weekly  income  of  503.  A healthy 
home  for  the  workman,  whose  means  do  nob- 
amount  to  a moiety  of  this  sum,  has  yet  to  bo 
provided.  Meanwhile,  we  must  compliment 
Mr.  Fletcher  upon  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


RAISES  HALL  PARK,  BLACKPOOL, 
COMPETITION. 

Some  time  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Blackpool 
determined  to  establish  public  gardens  and 
recreation-gronnds.  A company  was  formed} 
the  Raikes  Hall  Estate,  abont  60  acres  in  extent, 
was  bought  for  14,000Z. ; and  premioms  were 
offered  for  designs  for  laying  it  out.  The  com- 
mittee offered,  for  the  best  design,  70Z.  ; for  the 
second-best,  30Z. ; and  for  the  third  in  merit,  20Z. 
Twelve  sets  of  plans  have  been  sent  in,  and  have 
been  on  view  at  Raikes  Hall.  Last  week  the 
premiums  were  awarded  as  follow ; — 

Ist,  7OL— Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  architect,  23,  Fiosbury- 
c'rcus,  London  ; motto,  “ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for 
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2ftd,  301. —Mr.  T.  P.  Worthington,  architect,  Blackpool  j 
motto,  “Pri»pu9.” 

3rd,  301.— Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  Latcbford,  Warrington; 
motto,  Nature  and  Art." 

It  was  also  agreed  to  offer  101,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Carrington, 
Undacape  gardener,  Stockport,  ia  acknoffledgment  of  (lie 
merit  of  hie  design ; motto,  “ Sperano," 

The  other  designs,  bearine  the  mottoes  named,  were 
sent  by  the  gentlemen  stated  below : — “ Well  Meant,"  by 
Messrs.  Watson  & Mather,  Manchester;  " Quercus," 
Messrs.  Dawes  & Shaw,  Manchester;  "Onward,"  Messrs. 
J.  Tates  Diion  & Co.,  Manchester;  "St.  George,”  Mr. 
Lewis  Solomon,  London;  "Square  within  a Circle," 
Messrs.  Dyson  k Dyson,  Harrogate ; " B,"  Mr.  W.  Gay, 
Bradford;  “Semper  Sperans,"  Mr.  C.  Eastwood,  Lud- 
'denden  Foot,  Yorkshire;  "Sana  Dieu  Eien,”  Mr.  John 
-Gibson,  juD.,  Battersea,  London. 

According  to  the  particulars  which  have 
reached  us  of  Mr,  Banks's  design,  he  has  adopted 
three  types  of  ornamental  ground,  the  English, 
the  Italian,  and  French.  The  whole  of  the 
grounds  to  the  west  of  the  hotel  have  features 
■of  English  gardening,— slopes,  mounds,  lakes, 
islands,  rustic  bowers,  and  flowery  lines  j the 
varied  beauties  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  being 
opened  to  view  in  succession  throagh  clumps  of 
trees  and  shrubs  as  the  visitor  passes  along  the 
ornamental  walks.  The  Italian  style  is  displayed 
on  the  ground  nearest  the  hotel.  It  shows 
straight  gravel  walks  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  leaving  square  and  oblong  plots  of 
tnrf,  relieved  by  flowers  and  statuary.  This 
portion  is  separated  from  the  French  by  a low 
balustrade,  upon  which  are  placed  at  intervals 
vases  of  flowers.  A flight  of  ornamental  steps 
•leads  to  the  lower  level  of  the  ground  treated  in 
the  French  style,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  an  artistic  combination  of  geometrical 
forms,  producing  quite  adiflTerent  kind  of  beauty 
from  the  natural  windings  of  English  landscape. 
All  the  flower-beds  are  planted  to  produce 
artificial  patterns  in  colour,  so  that,  looking 
•down  upon  this  portion  from  the  Italian  terrace, 
it  will  appear  like  abeautiful  carpet,  if  the  great 
law  of  harmony  of  colour  bo  well  observed. 
Winding  down  the  centre  of  the  trees,  bounding 
the  French  garden,  on  the  north,  is  a bath,  be- 
tween rockeries  leading  to  a grotto,  which,  the 
-competitor  suggests,  may  be  made  to  raiu  from 
the  roof,  with  jets  of  water  playing  upon  the 
•entrance,  with  bowers,  and  seats,  and  gravel 
walks,  prepared  for  practical  jokes,  afeer  the 
manner  of  Chatsworth.  The  pavilion,  as  the 
principal  building,  is  placed  centrally,  and  is 
seen  from  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  is  adapted 
for  concerts  or  theatricals.  The  ends  are  oir- 
■cular  and  the  roof  elliptical,  and  there  are  two 
side  galleries  and  one  end  gallery.  A conserva* 
tory  is  placed  near  a croquet-ground  and 
bowling-green.  Hot-houses  and  aquaria  are 
seen  at  the  sonth-west  corner  of  the  Italian 
.garden,  the  latter  being  enclosed  in  the  former 
for  reasons  of  economy  and  appearance.  Octa- 
gonal buildings  at  the  corners  of  the  hothouses 
are  intended  for  orange-trees,  lemons,  azaleas, 
■&U.  Near  to  these  buildings  are  a maze  and 
gymnasium,  and  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
estate  are  a cricket  pavilion  and  a shed  for 
equestrians.  The  estimated  expense  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  is  16,900Z. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  conversazione  commencing  the  new  session 
-of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  27th  of  October,  at  the 
House,  in  Conduit-street.  The  members  and 
guests  began  to  arrive  shortly  after  eight  o’ olook, 
and  the  rooms  were  soon  filled  with  a company 
that  included  a considerable  number  of  ladies. 

The  committee  of  the  Assooialion  had  arranged 
for  the  occasion  a special  exhibition  of  archi- 
teotnral  working  drawings,  sketches,  per- 
spectives, and  photographs,  which  it  is  proposed 
i>o  repeat  annually,  kept  open  free  for  a week 
from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  The  outer  gallery 
was  lined  with  the  numerous  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  students  in  the  various  classes, 
and  those  submitted  in  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  and  through  the  Association  ; — of  all 
degrees  of  interest;  noticeable,  indeed,  as  it  was 
stated  in  a report  at  the  meeting,  for  traits  of 
genius,  considerable  talent,  and  any  amount  of 
inequality,  even  in  single  subjects  and  series 
signed  with  the  same  name ; the  quality  of 
anstained  excellence  being  apparently  one  of  the 
very  latest  obtained.  The  working  drawings 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  sketches 
incinded  nearly  a score  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers, 
showing  the  recent  condition  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  Tuileries,  St.  Cloud,  &o.,  rendered  with  a 
ready  brush,  and  much  relish  for  the  picturesque 
accidents  of  disposition  and  of  colour  in  these 


desolated  palaces.  A good-sized  cartoon  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale, — a persevering  student  from  the  life 
under  Mr.  Weekes,  the  instractor  of  the  figure- 
drawing class, — shows  an  architect  with  the 
costume  and  compasses  of  the  futnre  guiding  an 
ambitious  tower-builder  that  he  may  not  “half- 
throngh  give  o’er,  and  leave  his  part  created 
cost,” — an  interesting  specimen  of  the  nse  of 
figures  by  a young  architect.  A fair  number  of 
competition  drawings,  a few  photographs,  side- 
boards by  Messrs.  Gillow  and  by  Messrs.  Collin- 
sou  & Look,  some  Venetian  and  other  glass  by 
Messrs.  J.  Powell  & Sons, — the  Venetian  imita- 
tions with  a special  spring  and  grace  of  outline, — 
assisted  in  filling  walls  and  recesses ; as  also  a 
case  of  Salviati’s  glass  and  a set  of  communion 
plate,  by  Mr.  Keith  (Cox  & Sons),  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Jones — submitted  for  a prize 
offered  through  the  Association  last  session. 
Some  embroidery  designed  by  Mr.  0.  Brangwn, 
a case  of  relics  from  Parisian  buildings — scraps 
of  marble,  stone,  pottery,  &o.,  and  the  nsual 
museum  of  building  appliances,  assisted  also 
in  farming  the  little  exhibition, — which,  onoe 
a year,  this  flonrishing  institntion  should  be 
able  to  renew  and  to  improve. 

" The  business  of  a conversazione  is  talk,” — 
prefaced  in  this  case  by  the  nomination  of  several 
new  members,  and  the  giving  of  prizes  after  the 
reading  of  careful  reports:  thus  : — 

The  Eseay  Prize  (Monograph  of  William  of  Wykeham). 
Mr.  W.  R.  Msllett. 

Clatg  uf  Esaign. — 1.  Mr.  8.  J.  Newman;  2.  Mr.  W. 
Penatone.  Mr.  A.  Webb  ineligible,  having  receiyod  the 
second  prize  lest  year. 

Elementary  Claaa  of  Design.— Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin. 

Claaa  of  Conatruclion  (Summary  of  Subjects). — Mr.  R. 
E.  Powaall. 

Sir  W.  Ttfe‘a  Prize  (:?nbject,  a Hospital  for  100  beds). 
Divided  between,—!.  Mr.  K.  D.  Tonog,  and,  2.  Mr.  W. 
Scott. 

Architectural  Union  Company')  Prize  (Measured  Draw- 
ings of  Old  Buildings).— 1.  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin:  2.  (Prize 
for  the  same  offered  by  the  Assooiation),  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brooke. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Oodtein'a  Prize  (A  House  in  a London 
Street,  worked  out  at  the  Booms  of  the  Association  on 
eight  eveninge  of  this  October). — 1.  Mr.  H.  Avern; 
2.  Mr.  T.  E.  Hudman. 

Then  the  president  for  the  year,  Mr.  Rowland 
Plombe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a short  address  of 
welcome,  alluding  briefly  to  the  various  activities 
of  the  Association.  It  would  apparently,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come,  find  a separate 
existence  necessary  and  desirable,  while  he  be- 
lieved it  would  always  be  ready  to  co-operate 
for  worthy  ends  with  kindred  bodies.  After 
alluding  to  the  evil  of  the  tendency  to  imitate 
the  eccentricities  of  masters  of  the  craft,  and  to 
other  obvious  shortcomings  in  the  profession,  he 
concluded  with  a few  general  art-maxima,'  and 
called  on  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  a member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  who  said  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  doing  useful  educational  work,  and 
deserved  every  snccess.  Professor  Kerr  was 
not  sorry  that  he  had  spoken  for  many  years 
past  at  similar  meetings  ; he  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  right  to  say  that  the  work  of  this  session 
wonld  add  interest  and  strength  to  the  Society 
if  performed  as  aforetime.  Mr.  R.  W.  Edia 
praised  and  practised  brevity.  Mr.  Wm.  White 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  measnred  draw- 
ings competition,  and  offered  an  additional  prize. 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  considered  at  snob  a meet- 
ing obedience  to  the  chairman  the  first  dnty  of 
man,  so  came  forward  to  speak  of  the  start  into 
fresh  life  that  was  taken  by  the  Association 
some  years  since,  from  an  apparently  moribnnd 
state,  a contrast  with  its  now  manifest  vitality. 

The  chairman  then  dismissed  the  assembly  to 
their  sections,  Coote  & Tinney’s  band  playing 
a selection  of  music,  and  again  after  short  inter- 
vals  throogbout  the  evening. 

The  president  and  the  Association  generally, 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  begin- 
ing  of  a session  of  which  we  trust  to  have  to  re- 
port an  equally  successful  course  and  conclusion. 


DIAMONDS  AND  GOLD. 

Strange  and  tempting  stories  come  over  to 
England  now  and  then  of  the  exceeding  richness 
of  the  Sooth  African  diamond-fields,  which 
stories  tend  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  young  men, 
and  to  draw  them  from  regular  employment  at 
home,  to  uncertain  modes  of  life  and  precarious 
results  abroad.  Precious  stones  and  precious 
metals  have  in  all  ages  lured  men  into  random 
adventures  and  nneertain  results.  Gold-mining 
is  now  however,  for  the  most  part,  a regular 
bnsiness,  requiring  capital,  machinery,  and  tech- 
nical skill.  The  primitive  random  scratching, 
digging,  and  washing  of  the  early  period  having 
been  almost  superseded  by  the  methodical  sink- 


ing  of  shafts  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  by 
pumping,  by  expensive  underground  workings, 
winding,  and  washing  by  machinery.  Where 
quartz-reefs  are  extensively  worked,  there  is  also 
regular  systematic  sinking,  with  the  use  of 
machinery  for  crushing,  washing,  &o.  Raw 
adventurers  might  just  as  well  think  of  raising 
coal  from  a deep  coal-mine,  without  capital  and 
technical  skill,  as  of  obtaining  gold  to  any  paying 
extent  either  in  Australia  or  in  California.  Ad- 
venture has  become  business;  skill  has  replaced 
blind  chance. 

South  Africa  aud  diamonds  are  now  the  chief 
subjects  of  adventure  and  speculation.  The 
climate  of  South  Africa  is  not  very  deadly,  and 
means  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  diamond- 
fields  are  provided  at  what  may  be  considered 
moderate  rates.  Bat  still  a journey  of  several 
hundreds  of  miles  over  a wild  country  must  wear 
out  a considerable  share  of  human  life.  Young 
men,  in  the  pride  of  their  strength,  like  the 
spendbhiift  with  a balance  at  bis  bankers’,  may 
live  regardless  of  the  future ; but  in  each  case 
the  stock  wears  down.  Health,  overdrawn,  can- 
not be  renewed  so  readily  as  wealth;  aud  for  the 
most  part  men  learn  when  too  late  that  for  them 
neither  is  renewable.  Diamond-finding  neces- 
sibates  personal  exposure  to  the  elements  in  a 
distant,  rude,  and  strange  land.  Each  man,  in 
such  oommnuibies,  finds  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  himself.  A lame  or  sickly  man  must  be, 
and  is,  in  the  way.  Let  honest  working-men 
think  seriously  of  these  things  before  they  permit 
the  tempter  to  lure  them  from  home  and  work,  to 
seek  fortune  at  South  African  diamond  mines. 

A few  words  about  diamonds  may  probably  be 
interesting,  especially  as  to  the  value  of  hundreds 
recently  sold  at  Cape  Town,  and  reported  in  the 
Times  uf  the  26bh  of  October,  1871.  It  appears 
that  433  diamonds  weighed  621  carats,  and  sold 
for  3,044Z.  16s.,  so  that  on  an  average  the  stones 
weighed  about  IJ  carat,  and  sold  for  61.  63, 
each.  The  record  of  this  sale  should  tend  to 
open  the  eyes  of  would-be  adventurers  to  their 
chances.  483  diamonds,  averaging  not  more 
than  6L  03.  each  iu  price.  Take  this  fact  with 
other  recorded  facts,  such  as  that  hundreds  of 
men  soratoh,  dig,  toil,  wash,  and  sort  gravel 
for  months,  finding  no  diamonds.  Steady  labour  at 
home,  with  every  night  in  bed,  regular  food,  and 
civilised  comforts,  should  not  be  lightly  discarded 
for  the  dangerous  exposure  and  random  chance 
of  blundering  on  a few  diamonds  averaging  in 
value  not  more  than  a few  guineas  each.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  large  diamonds  are 
only  ones  in  thousands,  and  cannot  command 
price  in  proportion  to  size.  Diamonds  are 
valued  for  weight,  shape,  and  quality.  Diamonds 
in  the  rongh  have  much  less  value  than  when 
cub  and  polished.  The  value  is,  indeed,  principally 
in  the  cutting  and  polishing.  The  quality  is  only 
fully  ascertained  after  cutting  and  polishing. 

Diamonds  of  perfect  form,  cut,  polish,  and 
quality,  are  valued  as  the  square  of  their  weight; 
that  is,  a perfect  diamond  of  1 carat  in  weight 
(about  the  size  of  a small  pea),  is  now  worth 
from  20J.  to  251.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  their  price  was  only  from  81.  to  12L 
per  carat.  A diamond  of  2 carats  weight  is 
worth  80J.,  and  3 carats  1801. , 4 carats,  3202., 
and  so  on.  To  show  that  this  rate  is  not,  how- 
ever, maintained  with  stones  of  extra  weight,  a 
South  African  diamond  of  reputed  fine  quality 
was  sold  at  Messrs.  Debenham’s  auction-rooms, 
October  25, 1871,  weight  over  23  carats,  for  6701. 
In  cutting  this  stone  may  probably  loose  half  its 
weight,  or,  say,  become  a gem  of  12  carats. 
(12  X 12  = 144.)  It  should  then,  if  sound, perfect  in 
form,  purity,  and  brilliancy,  be  worth,  at  202.  per 
carat,  2,8802.  Rough  Capo  diamonds  have  been 
recently  sent  over  weighing  40  carats,  41i  carats, 
and  54  carats.  This  54-carat  diamond,  if  fine 
in  water,  may  be  worth  3,0002.  in  the  rongh  j 
bub,  if  out  down  to  a perfect  gem  of  27  carats, 
and  perfect  in  form,  poli&b,  and  water,  ought  to 
be  sold  for  14,5802.,  valued  at  202.  the  carat. 
How  many  purchasers  can  there  be  found  for  such 
a gem  at  such  a price  ? Half  or  one-third  will 
probably  be  gladly  taken  for  it.  The  Koh-i-Noor, 
at  such  a rate  of  valuing,  is  worth  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  the  interest,  at  3 per 
cent.,  wonld  be  15,0002.  per  annum.  This  may 
serve  to  show  that  extra  large  diamonds  cannot 
be  sold  at  a similar  rate  in  price  to  that  obtained 
for  those  up  to  10  carats  weight. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  are  dia- 
monds ? The  chemist  answers, " Pure  crystallised 
carbon.”  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  orystallised 
gum,  jnet  as  amber  is  fossilised  gum.  There  ia 
no  known  matrix  of  the  diamond.  They  are 
found  in  alluvium, — that  is,  in  surface  water- 
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washed  earth,  'sand,  and  gravel.  They  have 
never  been  found  in  the  substance  of  regularly 
stratified,  nor  even  in  unstratified,  crystalline 
rooks.  They  have  occasionally  been  discovered 
in  conglomerates,  but  then'these  are  only  a sort 
of  natural  concrete,  and  may  be  of  aoy  age, 
belonging  to  no  true  order  of  strata.  Diamonds 
are  of  all  colours,  from  the  blaoknesB  of  carbon 
in  its  blackest  form,  to  the  pareat  and  whitest 
water,  exceeding  the  purest  rook  crystal.  There 
are  red,  blue,  and  yellow  diamonds  of  great 
value.  Diamonds  are  not  in  all  oases  the  dearest 
gems,  as  a very  fine  rnby  is  worth  more  than 
a diamond,  because  it  is  much  rarer  in  a 
perfect  state.  Diamonds  are  found  containing 
cavities,  and,  like  amber,  even  foreign  substances. 
Large  and  pure  water  diamonds,  like  the  Koh-i- 
Noor,  are  the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  Their 
number  may  be  counted  upon  a man’s  fingers. 
Out  of  every  thousand  true  rough  diamonds  found, 
fifty  may  alone  have  commercial  value  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Diamonds,  rabies,  sapphires, 
and  emeralds,  the  four  moat  valuable  precious 
stones,  are  all  liable  to  Saws  and  imperfections, 
both  in  substance,  colour,  and  form.  Probably  5 
per  cent,  of  rubies  and  emeralds  only  will  be  per- 
fect ; the  95  per  cent,  being  flawed,  off  colour,  or  of 
bad  form.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  high  price 
to  perfect  stones.  Cabinet  specimens,  flawed 
and  off  colour,  may  be  obtained  for  a few  shil- 
lings,  which,  if  perfect  in  substance  and  colour, 
would  command  hnndreds  or  even  thousands  of 
pounds.  There  are  many  perfect  diamonds,  some 
perfect  rubies  and  sapphires,  but  very  rarely  a 
perfect  emerald. 

The  ancients  regarded  precious  stones  with 
strange  superstitious  veneration.  They  were 
said  to  possess  magical  powers  and  talismanio 
virtues.  They  were  supposed  to  prevent  dis- 
eases ; to  cure  heartache ; to  bring  good  luck  j 
and  also,  in  some  cases,  to  be  the  cause  of  dire 
misfortune.  But  their  prime  and  chief  use,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  ostentation,  personal  adorn- 
ment, and  yet  none  of  the  ancient  monarchs 
ever  saw  a diamond  at  its  best,  as  the  means 
and  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  are 
modern.  The  world-wide  celebrated  Koh-i-Noor 
was  only  properly  out  and  polished  after  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  The  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  emeralds  of  Eastern  potentates 
are,  for  the  most  part,  second-rate.  Many  of 
the  stones  are  flawed,  off  colour,  of  irregular 
forms  5 some  are  also  uncut  or  defectively  cut. 
The  finest  samples  of  precious  stones  are  now 
either  in  Europe  or  in  North  America.  Diamond- 
dust  and  defective  diamonds  are  used  for  cutting 
and  polishing  perfect  diamonds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  and  also  for  oubting  and  polishing 
jade,  Ao.  Sparks  of  diamond  are  used  by  glaziers 
for  cutting  glass,  but  the  greatest  value  of  the 
diamond  is  undoubtedly  that  of  personal  adorn- 
ment : and  as  civilisation  advances  the  demand 
for  this  purpose  will  wear  off.  Eastern  poten- 
tates and  semi-barbarons  male  people  alone  use 
preoions  stones.  The  celebrated  Esterhazy  suite 
of  diamonds  and  pearls  has  been  broken  up,  and 
scattered  never  more  to  be  restored.  The  use 
of  jewelry  by  males  in  England,  at  least,  ex- 
cepting in  great  moderation,  is  a mark  of 
snobbism.  Shirt-studs  and  a finger-ring  may  be 
tolerated  with  evening  dress ; but  the  perfect 
gentleman  abstains  from  wearing 'even  so  much 
of  adornment.  Ladies  alone  oan  now  con- 
sistently wear  diamonds  with  good  taste,  and  as 
they  acquire  their  rights,  and  become  strong- 
minded,  we  suppose  that  even  they  also  will 
repudiate  such  gewgaws.  The  day  of  diamonds, 
as  a gem  for  personal  adornment,  will  then 
have  passed. 


ALLEALLOWS  CHURCH,  THAMES 
STREET. 

TnE  church  of  the  united  parishes  of  All- 
hallows  the  Great  'and  Allhallows  the  Less, 
which  has  been  closed  for  some  time  past,  was 
re-opened  on  Thursday  week,  having  been  re- 
paired and  decorated  by  Mr.  Maclaohlan,  of  Sb. 
James’s-street,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Edward  1’ Anson,  the  surveyor  to  the  parish, 
at  a cost  of  about  5001.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  attended  the  opening  service  in  their 
robes  of  office,  and  a sermon  was  preached  on  the 
occasion  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  John 
Bussell  Stock,  M.A. 

The  church  was  much  injured  by  the  con- 
struotion  of  the  viaduct  carrying  the  terminus 
of  the  Soath-Eastern  Railway,  which  crosses 
Upper  Thames-street,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
that  building.  The  piers  for  the  arches  of  the 
railway  having  been  carried  down  below  the^ 


foundations  of  the  ohnroh,  considerable  settle- 
ments took  place  in  the  walls,  which  became  so 
serious,  that  service  was  suspended,  and  the 
church  shut  up.  Some  litigation  then  ensued, 
and  the  question  of  damage  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Clifton,  who  awarded  a certain  sum  as  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  fabric 
of  the  ohnroh,  and  a portion  of  this  sum  has  now 
been  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  repairs,  and  in  such  works  as 
were  requisite  for  fitting  the  building  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship. 

The  church  of  Allhallows  the  Great  and  Loss 
is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  one  of  those 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  benefice  is  proposed 
to  be  united  with  the  rectory  of  Sb.  Michael 
Royal  with  St.  Martin  Vintry,  and  a new  district 
created  out  of  the  pariah  of  Sb.  Mary  Hagger- 
stone.  The  Commission  to  effect  this  incorpora- 
tion was  issned  by  the  Bishop  of  London  asloug 
ago  as  1861,  under  the  Act  23rd  and  24:bh  of 
Victoria,  cap.  142,  commonly  called  the  Union 
of  Benefices  Act ; bub  the  alteration  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished,  in  consequence  of  a diffi- 
culty in  arranging  as  to  the  retirement  of  one 
of  the  inoumbonts,  as  is  stated  in  a return  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instauoo  of 
Lord  SandoD,  in  which  return,  however,  the  name 
of  the  recalcitrant  clergyman  is  nob  given.  The 
population  of  the  united  parishes  of  Allballows 
the  Great  and  Less  was,  by  the  census  of  1861, 
673  persons,  and  is  now,  probably,  much  less. 
The  ohnroh  contains  400  sittings ; bub  the 
average  attendance  is  only  about  a dozen  per- 
sons, exolusive  of  the  charity  children  and 
office-bearers.  The  net  income  is  given  in  the 
return  just  quoted  as  being  486Z.  3s.  4d. 

As  one  of  Wren’s  works,  the  ohnroh  is  de- 
serving of  something  more  than  more  passing 
notice,  and  in  view  of  its  approaohing  demolition, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  together  a few  notes  as 
bo  its  past  history,  os  well  as  its  present  condi- 
tion. 

The  only  mention  of  the  building  in  “ Paren- 
talia  ” is  comprised  in  the  following  : — “ All 
Hallows  the  Great,  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
Thames-street,  in  the  ward  of  Dowgate,  within 
the  walls  of  London,  was  re-erected  and  finished 
in  1683,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  supported  and 
adorned  with  pillars  and  membrettos  of  that 
order,  and  built  strong  of  atone.  Its  length  is 
about  87  ft. ; breadth,  60  ft.  j height,  33  fb.j  with 
a square  stone  tower,  86  ft.  high.”  The  walls 
are  eased  externally  with  what  appears  to  be 
Reigate  fire  stone,  which  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  some  older  building.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  stones  were  procured  from  the  ruins 
of  Cold  Harbour,  a large  dwelling-house  that 
formerly  existed  on  the  east  side  of  the  ohurcb, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  premises  of  the 
City  of  London  Brewery  Company  (formerly 
Messrs.  Calvert’s),  bub  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  formed  a portion  of  the  old  church,  and 
chat  Wren  made  use  of  such  of  the  stone  as  he 
found  upon  the  spot  as  was  suitable  for  the  re- 
building. This  stone  is  now  very  much  decayed, 
and  the  surface  scales  off  on  being  touched.  The 
upper  stage  of  the  tower,  and  the  dressings  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  are  of  Portland  stone, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  well  preserved.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  openings  have,  however,  suffered 
from  the  operations  of  the  railway  company. 

The  walla  of  the  churoh  were  not  quite  reofc- 
angular,  the  east  wall  against  which  the  altar  is 
placed  being  considerably  inclined.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  tbe  ohurcb  being  built  upon  the 
old  foundations,  and  that  it  was  desired  to  cover 
the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  former  edifioe. 
On  tbe  south  side  next  Upper  Thames-street  is 
a spacious  aisle,  17  ft.  wide,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  ohnroh.  This  is  an  uunanal  feature 
in  Wren’s  oburohes,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  that  distinguished  man  planned  this  aisle 
so  that  in  case  at  any  future  time  Thames-street 
should  be  widened,  the  widening  might  be 
effected  without  interfering  with  the  body  of  the 
churoh,  by  the  mere  removal  of  the  aisle,  which 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
ohnroh  lends  itself  readily  to  any  scheme  for 
enlarging  the  width  of  the  street  in  front,  and  it 
was  lately  proposed  by  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  that  the  parish  should  give  up  the 
ground  covered  by  the  south  aisle  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  this  street,  which  is  extremely 
narrow  at  this  point,  in  return  for  a new  vestry 
and  campanile,  and  certain  repairs  and  altera- 
dona  to  the  church.  The  necessary  drawings  were 
prepared,  and  the  matter  had  made  considerable 
advance,  but  remains  in  abeyance  iu  consequence 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  City  Commissioners  to 


pledge  themselves  to  any  course  of  action  in 
view  of  the  changes  contemplated  by  the  Union 
of  Benefices  Act.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
recalcitrant  clergyman  before  referred  to  not 
only  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  a very 
desirable  ecclesiastical  reform,  but  also  stands  in 
the  way  of  a very  necessary  municipal  improve- 
ment in  the  widening  of  Upper  Thames-street. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  plain 
and  unprepossessing,  the  internal  proportions  are 
good,  and  there  is  an  air  of  grandeur  and  repose 
iu  the  interior,  which  is  very  seldom  wanting  in 
Wren’s  oburohes.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
iu  the  interior  is  a carved  oak  screen  carried 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  churoh,  and 
occupying  very  nearly  the  same  position  that  a 
rood-screen  would  occupy  in  a Gothic  building. 
This  screen  is  said  to  have  been  a present  from 
the  Hanseatic  merchants  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen, 
Anne  in  memory  of  their  former  connexion  with 
the  churoh,  they  having  oooupied  for  many  years 
a privileged  depJb  at  the  Steel-yard,  now  the 
site  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  terminus. 
There  is  no  record  in  the  parish  books  of  the 
date  of  this  gift,  which  has  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bub  without 
sufficient  evidence.  The  arms  on  the  top  of  the 
screen  are  those  of  King  Charles  II.  : the  Steel- 
yard was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  Hanse  town 
merchants  being  moved  to  testify  their  gratitude 
for  past  privileges  so  long  after  these  privileges 
had  ceased.  Allen,  in  hia  “ History  of  Loudon,” 
asserts  that  the  screen  was  not  manufactured  ia 
Hamburg,  as  the  tradition  goes,  but  that  it  w£ks 
the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  that  the 
present  made  to  tbe  church  by  the  Flemish' 
merchants  was  the  -present  altar-piece,  which- 
bears  every  evidence  of  being  of  foreign  work- 
manship.  The  screen  is  not  good  enough  for 
Gibbons’s  work,uori8  it  apparently  part  of  Wren’s 
design  J but  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the 
latter  suggestion.  Tbe  altar-piece  is  of  unusual 
design,  and  is  probably  of  Dutch  or  Flemish 
origin.  It  consists  of  an  elaborate  Classic 
frontispiece  somewhat  similar  to  the  painting 
discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  Dutch  Churoh 
in  Austiu  Friars,  with  figures  of  Moses  and- 
Aaron,  one  on  each  side,  bearing  their  usual 
insignia. 

In  Godwin  & Britton’s  “ Churches  of  London  ” 
it  is  stated  that  the  oommunion-table  was 
of  marble,  supported  by  a kneeling  figure. 
The  marble  slab  has  disappeared,  and  the' 
kneeling  figure,  after  having  been  relegated  for 
some  years  to  the  ringing-loft,  is  now  in  the 
ohurohyard,  on  the  south  side.  The  present 
communion-table  is  of  carved  oak,  of  moderately 
good  design,  and  probably  of  the  reigu  of 
James  I. 

The  sconces  and  candelabra  are  very  hand- 
some, and  are  in  very  good  preservation.  They 
are  of  the  Flemish  type  with  which  we  are 
familiar  through  the  pictures  of  Van  Eyck  and 
our  own  Hogarth. 

There  are  bub  few  records  to  recall  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  Flemings  and  Dutch  with  tlie 
parish;  but  on  the  north  wall  ia  a monument  to- 
Jaoob  Jacobson,  who  died  in  1680,  and  who  may 
have  been  a descendant  of  the  admiral  of  the- 
same  name,  nicknamed  “ Runaway  Jacob,”  who- 
so grievously  frustrated  the  plans  of  Sb.  Aide- 
gonde  during  the  famous  league  of  Antwerp,  iu 
1584,  under  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  tbe  churoh  in  1683  was- 
5,641Z.  94.  9d. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  CLASSES. 

Barnstaple. — From  the  report  of  the  classea 
here,  read  at  their  late  anniversary,  we  gather 
that  they  are  in  a floariahing  condition.  Tbe 
classes  consist  of  about  250  pupils,  100  of  them 
being  free  members  of  tbe  institution  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  science  classes  are  held. 
Over  70  prizes  were  distributed  to  successful 
oaudidabes  by  the  chairman,  Alderman  Guppy, 
after  a vote  of  thanks  to  whom,  and  their  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  Mr.  T.  Maokrell,  a very 
pleasant  meeting  was  ended.  The  classes  in 
question  were  established  some  four  years  since 
by  the  late  honorary  secretary  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  Mr.  J.  L.  Dunstone, 
M.A.,  at  the  wish  of  the  president.  Mr.  Rock, 
who  pays  annually  lOOJ.  for  the  instruction  of 
the  artizans  in  connexion  with  the  institution 
of  his  native  town.  Classes  in  mathematios, 
physical  geography,  chemistry,  electricity,  and 
drawing,  have  been  established,  and  it  is  pur- 
posed to  add  still  further  to  the  number  during 
the  coming  session. 


HOUSE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL, 
DUKE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  House,  No.  20,  Duke-street,  Great  George- 
etreet,  has  been  re-arranged  and  refitted,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  Societj,  and  a new 
front,  as  shown  in  our  engraving,  has  been 
erected.  The  board-room  and  chapel  are  on  the 
first  floor,  the  east  window,  which  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  forming  a prominent  feature  in 
the  elevation.  A new  fence-wall,  facing  St. 
James’s  Park,  has  also  lately  been  built. 


The  materials  used  are  red  brick,  with  white 
brick  diaper,  and  stone  bands  and  dressings. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Norris,  builder,  of  Winkfield,  Windsor,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  architect. 


THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

We  hear  that  the  new  Expedition,  which  has 
been  in  preparation  for  a considerable  time,  has 
just  started  for  the  Holy  Land.  It  has  been 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  R.  W. 
Stewart,  R.E.  He  has  under  his  orders  two 


Non-Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, and  hope  is  expressed  that  the  party  will 
be  joined  before  Christmas  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyr- • 
whitt  Drake,  who  is  described  as  an  Arabic  • 
scholar,  an  archgeologist,  and  a natnralist.  The 
insufficient  retnrn,  as  we  are  forced  to  regard  it, 
as  yet  obtained  for  the  money  and  time  already 
expended,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence 
of  a trained  archmological  architect.  We  have  • 
said  this  before,  and  we  say  it  again. 

We  see  no  evidence  in  the  account  now  given 
of  the  new  Expedition  that  this  want  is  sup-  • 
plied. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  DUKE  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, Ms.  Buttebfield,  Architect. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TBBNT  BRIDGES,  NOTTINGHAM. Mk.  M.  0.  Tarbotiok,  Esgi.wb.  LSeop.so?, 
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;THE  ECOLESIA.STIOAL  DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT  1871. 

The  above  is  the  title  by  which  the  Act  may  be 
cited  (1).  Its  operation  is  limited  to  Engla/nd 
and  Wales  (2),  to  commence  from  August  1st, 
1871  (1). 

Digest  showing  the  Scope  and  Effect  or  the 
Act,  and  paeticulahly  op  the  Duties  op  the 
SuaVEYOKS. 

(Tlie  numbers  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  Aot.) 

Principles  and  Powers  left  undisturbed. 

The  Act  does  not  make  any  alteration  in  the 
principle  (72)  that  the  incumbent  of  a benefice, 
dignity,  or  office  is  bonnd  to  maintain  the  chancel, 
the  residence,  and  buildings  which  the  benefice, 
office,  or  dignity  has  been  accustomed  to  maintain 
(4)  j nor  in  the  principle, that  a new  inoumbent 
is  entitled  to  recover  for  all  deficiency  in  such 
maintenance  (that  is  to  say,  for  dilapidations) 
from  the  estate  of  his  predecessors  (36,  60,  61)  j 
bat  it  provides  (53)  that  no  sum  shall  be  re- 
ooverablo  for  the  future,  except  by  the  methods 
prescribed  by  this  Aot  j and  it  aims  at  prevent- 
ing dilapidations  being  neglected  for  long  periods, 
by  bringing  aboat  an  adjustment  every  five 
^ears  (28  and  47)  ; nor  does  the  Act  alter  any 
cf  the  faculties  for  borrowing  from  the  governors 
cf  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  for  purposes  hitherto 
allowed  (73). 

Fixtures  not  in  the  Scope  of  the  Act. 

The  law  of  fixtures  has  by  long  practice  be" 
jome  intimately  associated  with  that  of  dilapi- 
lations,  but  in  this  Act  they  are  completely 
leparated  ; for  the  question  of  fixtures  is  never 
mce  mentioned  or  referred  to,  and  the  subject  is 
-herefore  entirely  outside  of  the  authority  of  the 
let. 

Buildings  are  s^arated  into  two  Glasses, 

The  buildings  which  are  liable  to  an  assess- 
nent  for  dilapidations  are  distinguished  by  the 
Lot  into  two  classes,  all  buildiogs  (5)  being 
aken  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  belong  to 
hat  diocese  iu  which  they  are  locally  situated. 
)n0  class  consists  of  those  belonging  to  arch- 
tiflhops,  bishops,  deans,  and  oanons,  or  any 
liguitary,  or  any  officer  of  a cathedral  or  col- 
egiato  church  (25,  26,  27,  28),  which  are  in 
jffeeb  hereby /or  the  most  part  placed  under  the 
kuthorityof  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  other  class  consists  of  those  belonging  to 
he  parochial  clergy,  to  which  class  chiefly  the 
jrovLsiona  of  the  Act  relate,  and  for  these 
>uildings  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty 
tave  a position  somewhat  as  trustees,  the  bishop 
leiog  the  chief  executive. 

Class  placed  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

In  the  case  of  dilapidations  at  the  bnildinge 
lelonging  to  the  class  placed  for  the  most  part 
inder  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  any  dig- 
itary or  officer  may  employ  a surveyor  approved 
y the  said  Commissioners,  who  shall  report  (to 
rhom  is  not  said)  the  works  required,  and  the 
ime  for  their  execution.  A certificate  from  the 
urveyor,  filed  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese, 
howiog  that  the  required  works  have  been  duly 
xeouted,  exempts  the  subject  of  it  or  its  incum- 
lent  from  all  claim  for  dilapidations  for  five 
ears.  A duplicate  of  the  certificate,  furnished 
y this  surveyor,  must  be  sent  by  the  registrar 
c the  incumbent. 

But  in  regard  to  destruction  by  fire,  this 
xeraption  will  not  apply,  unless  the  buildings 
ave  been  insured  as  required  by  the  Aot  (28, 
7,  54  ,to  57).  The  oircumstauces  relating  to 
isurances  and  accidents  ,by  fire  will  be  herein- 
fter  referred  to.  The  sections  54  to  57,  pre- 
cribing  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  these 
ircumstances,  are  worded  solely  with  reference 
3 parochial  incambenoiea,  yet  by  Section  28 
tiey  are  made  directly  to  apply  to  the  incum- 
enoies  of  dignitaries,  whose  buildings  in  those 
iroumstances  oome  under  the  governors  of 
,Q0en  Anne’s  Bounty  ; and  the  surveyor”  (3, 
7),  that  is  to  say,  the  elected  surveyor  of  the 
iooese  or  district,  whose  duties  we  shall 
resently  describe. 

In  regard  to  buildings  let  on  lease  for  years  or 
ir  lives,  there  is  also  a separate  provision 
58,  59),  which  will  apply  to  the  buildings  of 
ignitaries  much  more  frequently  than  to  those 
[ the  parochial  clergy.  Where  the  lessee  is 
Dund  by  the  lease  to  repair,  the  lessor  is  ex- 
mpted  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lessee  is 
ound  J but  the  lessor  must  take  care  that  ” the 
irveyor”  can  peruse  the  counterpart  or  the 
lase,  or  that  the  counterpart  shall  be  found  in , 


the  bishop’s  registry,  or  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Class  placed  under  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 

In  reference  to  parochial  inoumbencies,  the 
Aot  applies  to  each  the  term,  “benefice”  (3), 
and  inolndes  in  this  term  " all  rectories  with 
cure  of  souls,  vicarages,  perpetual  curacies, 
donatives,  endowed  public  chapels,  and  parochial 
chapelries,  and  chapelries  or  districts  belonging 
or  reputed  to  belong,  or  annexed  or  reputed  to  be 
annexed,  to  any  ohuroh  or  chapel.” 

The  concern  of  the  Aot  is  to  appoint  qualified 
surveyors  to  assess  dilapidations,  to  provide  for 
adjudication  by  the  bishops  on  the  surveyor’s 
assessments,  for  the  recovery  of  the  adjudicated 
amounts,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  sums 
recovered  by  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty,  and  for  the  survey  of  repairs,  where  the 
incumbent  provides  the  fund. 

The  appointment  of  a surveyor  to  aot  for  each 
diocese  is  to  be  made  (8)  within  three  months 
from  August  the  let,  1871,  by  a meeting  of  the 
archdeacons  and  rural  deans,  presided  over  by 
the  bishop  or  the  senior  archdeacon.  The 
appointment  is  to  be  for  a general  or  limited 
term  ; is  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop ; and  the 
surveyor  is  to  be  removable  by  the  bishop  for 
sufficient  cause.  He  is  to  be  paid  (10)  by  a rate 
of  charges  fixed  or  varied  by  the  bishop,  the 
archdeacons,  and  the  rural  deans,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  diooese  (the  latter  officer  being  con- 
cerned for  this  purpose  only),  and  is  forbidden 
to  have  (11)  any  interest  in  any  worker  ooutraot 
for  repair  of  dilapidations  in  his  district.  The 
surveyor,  his  servants,  and  workmen,  have  right 
of  entry  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  “ at  season- 
able times  and  within  reason ible  hours”  (67). 
The  surveyor  is  liable  to  action  at  law  for  irregu- 
larity or  trespass,  provided  the  proceeding  be 
commenced  within  three  months  after  the  alleged 
default,  and  that  one  month’s  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding be  given  to  the  urveyor ; the  same 
liability  for  irregularity  attaches  to  every  autho- 
rity or  officer  acting  under  this  Act  (68). 

On  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  sur- 
veyor, it  is  to  be  filled  up  (9)  in  the  manner  of 
the  fir.'t  appointment.  A new  surveyor  is  to 
adopt  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  so  far  as  the 
predecessor  may  have  carried  any  process  (66). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  services  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  bishop  and  the  registrar  are  often  in 
requisition.  For  them  fees'have  to  be  settled  by 
the  same  autboribioa  and  method  as  for  the  sur- 
veyor (10). 

The  bishop  must  order  a survey  within  three 
months  of  the  vacancy  of  any  benefice  having 
buildings  or  land,*  unless  hereafter  the  benefice 
shall  be  exempt,  under  the  operation  of  the  Aot 
(21  and  29),  and  at  every  fifth  year  where  a 
sequestration  continues  (13). 

The  bishop  may  order  a surveyor  at  any  bene- 
fice now  under  sequestration  or  in  future  cases 
of  sequestration,  within  six  mouths  of  the 
sequestration  (13),  or  at  any  benefice,  upon 
request  of  the  inoumbent,  or  upon  complaint  in 
writing  from  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean,  or 
patron  (12),  a copy  of  suoh  complaint  being  sent 
by  the  bishop  to  the  inoumbent  or  sequestrator 
one  month  before  ordering  the  inspection.  The 
incumbent  or  sequestrator  may,  within  twenty- 
one  days,  undertake  in  writing  to  the  bishop  to 
execute  repairs  (22),  and  may  thus  avoid  the 
order  of  survey  j but  the  bishop  may  direct  the 
surveyor  to  inspect  the  work  when  in  progress 
or  finished;  and  if  found  deficient,  proceedings 
will  follow,  as  if  the  order  of  survey  had  been 
issued. 

Upon  receiving  an  order  from  the  bishop,  the 
surveyor  (14  and  29)  is  “ as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be”  (14)  to  make  an  inspection,  and  to  re- 
port within  one  month  of  the  inspection,  or  (30) 
iu  vacancies  to  report  as  soon  as  the  new  in- 
cumbent shall  have  been  instituted  or  admitted. 
The  report  (15  and  31)  is  to  specify  the  works 
needed  in  detail,  his  estimate  of  their  cost,  and 
a limit  of  time  for  their  execution,  except  that  in 
vacancies  the  limit  is  fixed  by  the  Act  (42)  at 
eighteen  months,  and  the  report  may  in  addition 
“ state  any  special  oiroumstanoes”  (31),  and  the 
surveyor  is  to  prepare  and  send  two  copies  of  his 
report ; viz.,  one  to  the  bishop  and  one  to  the  in- 
cumbent or  sequestrator  (14),  or  in  vacancies  to 
prepare  and  send  three  copies  (29  and  30)  ; viz., 
one  to  the  bishop,  one  to  the  late  incumbent  or 
his  representatives,  and  one  to  the  new  incum- 


• If  a vacancy  occurs  in  a case  where  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop  is  allowed,  and  where  proceedings  have  been 
commenced,  under  an  order  made  at  his  discretion,  a fresh 
order  is,  nevertheless,  to  come  (21,  Zi), 


bent.  Moreover,  in  vacancies  the  surveyor  is  to 
certify  to  the  bishop  (30)  the  time,  the  manner, 
and  the  person  to  whom  each  copy  was  sent.  ' | 
These  things  being  done,  it  appears  that  the 
surveyor  is  entitled  to  the  fees  prescribed  for 
him  under  the  Aot  (10),  and  that  the  existing 
incumbent  or  sequestrator  (48)  is  liable  for 
them.  Expenses  will  also  occasionally  have 
been  incurred  by  the  necessary  attendance  of 
workmen  to  aid  in  examination  of  work,  and 
these  should  be  allowed  in  the  scale  of  charges. 

Yet  the  report  is  of  no  force  for  a time  and 
until  after  further  proceedings.  An  incumbent> 
or  sequestrator,  or  executors  can  (16,  32,  33) 
object  to  the  surveyor’s  report  within  one  month 
of  receiving  it  (the  bishop  may  in  cases  of 
vacancy  allow  a further  time),  in  writing  to  the 
bishop  on  grounds  of  fact  or  law.  When  no 
objections  are  made,  the  mere  lapse  of  the  month 
allowed  for  them  gives  force  to  the  report,  and 
it  is  final  when  made  respecting  an  existing 
incumbent  (16),  But  if  the  report  originates 
in  a vacancy,  force  is  given  to  it  by  the  act  of  the 
bishop  himself  (34),  who  must  make  an  order 
(evidently  a copy  of  the  surveyor’s  report), 
signed  by  himself  in  triplicate  (35),  and  the 
bishop  shall  send  (35)  one  copy  to  the  late 
incumbent  or  hisrepreaeLtatives,  one  to  the  new 
incumbent,  and  one  to  his  registrar,  which  is  to 
be  filed.  Moreover,  the  registrar  is  to  make 
another  copy,  and  send  it  to  the  governors  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

Why  two  copies  of  the  emweyor’a  report 
should  be  snffioient  in  existing  inoumbenoies, 
and  no  less  than  seven  be  required  in  cases 
arising  out  of  vacancies,  is  not  clear.  It  is  quite 
evident,  however,  that  a more  parallel  treatment 
of  the  two  sets  of  cases  could  bo  framed,  saving 
expense  to  the  incumbents,  oiroumlocution  in  the 
proceedings,  and  giving  brevity  and  clearness  to 
the  Aot. 

If  objections  are  made  to  the  surveyor’s  re. 
port  (16  and  32,  33,  34),  the  bishop  may,  at  the 
expense  of  the  objector,  direct  a second  report 
to  be  made  by  some  other  person  nob  the  sui*- 
veyor,  or  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  thereupon; 
the  bishop  may  modify  or  retain  the  surveyor’s 
report,  and  in  existing  inoumbenoies  the  bishop 
is  (16)  to  give  his  decision  in  writing,  though 
it  does  nob  appear  to  whom  he  is  to  give  it ; but 
in  oases  arising  out  of  vacancies,  the  exact 
method  ofhis  giving  is  prescribed,  viz.,  in  tripli- 
cate under  his  own  signature,  to  the  late 
inoumbent  or  his  executors,  to  the  new  incum. 
bent,  and  to  the  registrar  (bo  be  filed,  35),  who 
is  to  send  a copy  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty.  The  sum  named  in  the  bishop’'B 
order  (36)  is  a debt  due  from  the  late  inoam- 
bent,  his  executors,  or  administrators,  to  the 
new  incumbent,  recoverable  at  law  or  in  equity. 
When  an  inoumbent  vacates  a benefice  before 
prescribed  repairs  are  completed,  he  re  mains 
liable  for  all  which  he  has  not  paid  of  the  cost 
of  works  and  expenses  (49).  Moreover,  in  oasee 
of  sequestration  under  the  Act,  the  amount  due, 
or  remaining  due,  is  a debt  due  from  the  in- 
cumbent  or  his  estate  (60,  61),  and  recoverable 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

When  the  Act  is  applied  to  incumbenoiee 
whioh  are  not  vacant,  the  incumbent  can  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  works  of  repair  required  by 
the  final  report,  and  provide  the  funds  for  the 
work  ; but  whether  his  own  purse  or  not  be  used, 
he  is  bound  to  get  them  done  in  the  time  fixed 
by  the  report  (19),  or  extended  by  writing 
under  the  baud  of  the  bishop.  So  a new  in- 
cumbent (42)  after  a vacancy  is  bound  to  get 
the  works  done  within  eighteen  months;  yet  the 
latter  may  decide  on  rebuilding  the  premises,  or 
any  incumbent  liable  for  the  works  (50,  51) 
may,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  bishop 
and  patron,  remodel  the  buildings,  so  as  wholly 
or  in  part  to  supersede  the  specified  works. 

In  all  oases  of  vacancies  the  sum  determined 
for  dilapidations  must  oomo  into  the  hands  of 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  from  the 
hands  of  the  new  incumbent  (37,  40,  41,  43,  49), 
within  six  months  of  the  report  (but  the 
b’shop  may  enlarge  this  to  twelve  monthB)|:  in 
default  the  bishop  will  raise  the  money  by 
sequestration. 

But  all  incumbents,  except  in  cases  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  can  relieve  themselves  by  resorting 
to  the  lending  powers  given  by  the  Act  to  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  (16,  18,  38, 
39).  The  governors  have  a discretion  to  load 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  dilapidation  money, 
with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penaea  of  the  proceedings.  The  repayment  of 
money  borrowed  is  allowed  to  extend  over  thirty 
years  (sohedule  No.  1),  at  interest. 
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This  faoility  to  incambonts  romoves  all  eaoase  I governors  are  ia  possessioa  of  the  Srsame 
for  negleot  to  undertake  the  apeoided  repairs,  or  money,  and  the  certified  addition  to  the  same, 
for  contumacy.  Should  such  perverse  oases  then  reinstatement  is  to  be  made  by 
arise,  the  bishop  can  resort  to  eeqaestration 


{23,  43),  and  the  money  will  be  paid  over  to  the 


ffovemors  of  Qaeen  Anne’s  Bonnty. 

When  a benefice  is  under  sequestration,  the 


eum 
charge  (afti 
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fixed  by  the  final  report  (20)  is  a first 
e (after  the  curate’s  stipend),  upon  the 


;3s  coming  to  the  sequestrator,  and  (21). 
the  sequestrator  is  (to  pay  the  same  to  the 
BOvernora  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

Money  being  thus  provided  for  the  repair  of 
dilapidations,  the  surveyor  is  again  in  requi- 
eition.  He  may,  at  the  desire  of  an  incumbent, 
certify  that  the  works  may  be  postponed  for  a 
limited  period,  and  what  annual  or  gross  sum 
the  incumbent  must  pay  to  the  governors  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  for  increment  of  dilapida- 
tions in  suoh  period  (52).  Whenever  the  in- 
cumbent desires  to  pay  on  aooounb  to  the  builder 
whom  the  Act  permits  him  to  be  the  employer 
of,  on  works  of  repair,  out  of  money  held  by  or 
issuing  from  the  Bounty  Office,  the  surveyor  must 
certify  to  the  Bounty  Office  what  sum  should 
be  paid  (44,45).  Whenever  lepaira  executed 
under  the  Act  have  been  finished,  if  completed 
to  the  satUfaotion  of  the  surveyor,  he  shall  make 
u certificate  in  triplicate,  and  shall  deliver  one 
<!opy  (46)  to  the  incumbent  or  sequestrator, 
another  to  the  registry  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
third  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty ; 
and  upon  the  filing  of  the  said  certificate  in  the 
registry,  the  benefice  or  its  incumbent  shall 
not  be  liable  for  dilapidations  for  five  years  (47), 
provided  that  the  incumbent  does  not  lose  this 
privilege  by  neglect  of  the  directions  of  the  Act 
as  to  fire  insurance.  Moreover,  this  protection 
is  gained  to  the  late  incumbent  where  he  shall 
have  duly  provided  for  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
for  their  postponement  (52)  if  he  should  vacate 
before  the  expiration  of  the  allowed  postpone- 
ment. When,  however,  a benefice  is  under  se- 
questration, or  when  an  incumbent  refuses  or 
neglects  to  execute  the  prescribed  works,  the 
surveyor  is  to  employ  builders,  aud  exeoute  the 
works  (45).  The  surveyor’s  final  certificate 
exempts  for  a period  of  five  years  in  the  like 
manner  as  above. 

For  these  certificates,  and  for  his  duty  in  the 
•execution  of  works,  a due  appointment  of  fees 
payable  to  the  surveyor  has  to  be  made  (10). 

Cases  of  Dilapidations  by  Fire. 

A special  olasa  of  dilapidation  arises  from 
accident  of  fire,  to  meet  which  the  Act  has  some 
further  special  clauses,  and  these  clauses  relate, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  oat  (28),  to  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate,  as  well  as  to  the  paro- 
chial clergy. 

All  buildings  for  which  an  incumbent  is  liable, 
must  be  insured  by  the  incumbent  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  to  at  least  three-fifths  the  value  thereof 
(47,  54,  55),  in  the  joint  names  of  the  incumbent 
and  the  governors ; the  bishop  and  archdeacon 
are  empowered  to  ascertain  that  this  is  done 
and  oontinned.  losnrance  money,  when  re- 
covered, must  be  paid  over  to  the  governors, 
and  be  dealt  with  as  dilapidation  money  (56). 

Where  insurance  money  is  fonnd  insufficient 
{by  whom  ?)  to  restore  the  buildings  destroyed 
(67),  the  surveyor  is  again  concerned  (45,  57). 
It  does  nob  appear  who  is  to  call  upon  him  to 
act,  but  as  the  bishop  originates  his  action  in 
•every  other  case,  it  is  probably  proper  that  the 
bishop  should  direct  him  to  act  now.  The 
surveyor  is  to  make  a certificate  in  writing 
in  triplicate,  specifying  the  sum  in  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  inanranoe  money  is  deficient. 
■One  copy  of  his  certificate  is  to  be  filed  in  the 
bishop’s  registry,  another  to  be  sent  to  the  in- 
cumbent or  sequestrator,  and  the  third  to  the 
governors.  The  certificate  is  open  to  the  same 
course  of  treatment  as  to  objections,  and  be- 
comes of  force  in  the  same  way  as  the  surveyor’s 
report  (16)  respecting  dilapidations  of  benefices 
not  vacant ; but  when  the  certificate  has  become 
final,  the  incumbent  is  bound  to  pay  the  sum 
named  in  to  the  governors  within  three  calendar 
months  “ next  after  the  date  of  such  certifi- 
cate.” In  default,  the  bishop  can  resort  to 
sequestration.  The  money  for  the  restoration 
of  the  buildings  being  thus  provided,  the  incum- 
bent can  proceed  to  rebuild  exactly  as  if  he  had 
borrowed  the  money  from  the  governors;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  for  these  cases  of  restora- 
tion the  governors  are  not  allowed  to  lend  or 
advance  money  (-8),  with  the  object,  no  doubt, 
of  compelling  insurance.  If  the  incumbent  re- 
use or  neglect  to  restore  the  building  after  the 


the  sur- 
veyor as  in  cases  of  dilapidation  at  benefices 
under  sequestration  (45,  57). 

For  the  services  of  the  surveyor  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
by  fire,  appropriate  fees  have  to  be  assigned  by 
the  aothorities  (10). 


SPECULATING  BUILDERS. 


Buildings  pulled  down,  or  desired  to  be. 
Lastly,  as  to  buildings  belonging  to  parochial 
incumbencies,  where  portions  have  been  re- 
moved, or  where  the  incumbent  desires  to 
remove  portions  (70,  71).  Where,  prior  to  this 
Aot,  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  without 
authority,  and  others  of  equal  or  greater  value 
been  substibated,  the  bishop  can  exempt  the  in- 
cumbent  from  claim  for  dilapidations  on  the 
buildings  pulled  down,  provided  the  substituted 
buildings  are  duly  insured.  Moreover,  if  the 
buildings  were  removed  by  a preceding  incum- 
bent, the  existing  incumbent  shall  in  no  case  be 
liable  beyond  the  amount  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  last  incumbent,  or  his  estate. 

When  the  incumbent  desires  to  remove  a 
building,  he  must  apply  to  the  bishop,  who,  with 
the  consent  of  the  patron  in  writing,  may,  in 
writing,  authorise  the  removal,  and  the  bishop 
and  the  patron  will  direct  the  application  of  the 
proceeds  for  the  improvement  of  the  benefice. 

There  is  no  authority  contained  in  thesa 
clauses  for  employing  the  services  of  the  sur- 
veyor, yet  it  would  appear  that  suoh  an  aid  to 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  might  sometimes 
be  advantageous.  In  regard  to  the  value  at 
which  (54)  a building  is  to  be  insured,  such 
an  aid  to  the  judgment  of  the  incumbent  and 
governors  appears  also  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Miscellaneous  Regulations. 

The  only  points  of  the  Act  remaining  to  be 
noticed  arc  sections  prescribing  the  form  of  secu- 
rity to  be  used  by  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  when  they  are  desired  to  make  advances 
under  the  Act  (62),  and  their  remedies  against 
the  property  comprised  in  the  security ; that  an 
incumbent  is  to  furnish  particulars  in  writing, 
verified  by  oath  or  declaration,  as  to  the  profits 
of  its  benefice,  aud  to  procure  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  bishop  and  patron,  signed  by 
them,  or  in  the  case  of  a corporation  sealed  (63) ; 
the  form  of  dilapidation  account  to  be  kept  by 
the  governors  where  they  receive  or  advance 
money  on  acconnt  of  dilapidations  (39,  44,  45, 
46  57,62)  ; the  investment  of  dilapidation  moneys 
by  the  governors  (65),  and  arrangement  by  them 
of  their  charges,  and  of  interest  to  be  paid  to 
them  on  advances  (schedule  1).  And  sections  3, 
6,  7,  which  define,  where  any  doubt  can  possibly 
arrive,  who  is  to  be  treated  as  patron  of  a benefice, 
and  provide  for  the  exeoation  of  the  bishop’s 
duties  under  the  Aot  “by  the  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  of  the  diocese  ” when  the  see  is 
vacant,  or  “ by  the  person  lawfully  empowered 
to  exercise  his  general  jurisdiction”  when  the 
bishop  is  disabled,  and  by  the  archbishops  in  their 
own  dioceses,  as  if  they  were  mentioned  wherever 
the  word  ” bishop’’  is  used.  All  consents, 
orders,  and  directions  of  the  bishop  mnst  be  in 
writing  (69). 

Lastly,  as  to  the  sending  of  documents  or 
papers  directed  by  the  Act  to  be  sent,  they  are 
duly  sent  ” if  sent  through  the  post  in  a prepaid 
letter,”  in  the  case  of  an  “ inoumbent  ” addressed 
“ to  the  house  of  residence  of  the  benefice,”  or, 
if  there  is  no  such  house,  to  one  of  the  church- 
wardens at  his  usual  place  of  residence ; in  all 
other  cases  to  the  “ usual  or  last  known  place  of 
residence  in  England  of  the  party.” 


The  speculating  builder, — sufficiently  a terror 
to  most  of  U3  on  account  of  hia  many  sins  aud 
bad  habits, — seems  to  your  correspondent,  ” A 
Victim,”  in  the  Builder  for  21at  October,*  a 
“ cJiiwcera  dire,"  calling  at  once  for  slaying  or 
crippling  at  the  hands  of  a Bellerophon,  in  tha 
form  of  a public  officer  aloft  on  the  fiery  Pegasus 
of  a bran  new  Aot  of  Parliament. 

This  tradesman,  of  ill-omened  name, — nama 
so  nnpleasing  that  one  would  be  loath  to  soil 
another  word  of  our  language  and  talk  of 
speculative  bnilders  as  ‘‘A  Victim”  does,  it  is 
fair  to  say  is  made  to  bear  sometimes  on  worthy 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  unworthy  acts  of  a i 
good  majority  of  his  fellows.  One  of  the  heaviest  . 
which  one  would  lay  upon  him  would  be  about  i 
the  last  to  seem  worth  attention  from  any  very  i 
large  number  of  people.  The  utterly  unnecessary  > 
meanness,  or  commonplace  or  valgar  pretension  i 
of  village,  town,  and  city  cottages,  shops,  and  I 
houses,  may  be  fairly  considered  of  a nature  : 
intangible  to  too  many  people  to  make  it  a sub- 
ject for  legislation  with  much  promise  of  prac- 
tical result.  We  are  all  agreed,  or  resigned,  to 
putting  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  ground-land- 
lords, or  their  agents,  who  may  possibly  be 
heedful  and  skilful ; or  of  fate,  or  chance,  or  of  > 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  reverently  alludmg 
to  as  ” the  influence  of  the  growing  appreciation 
of  genuine  excellence.” 

The  bad  materials,  bad  construction,  the 
readily-confessed  inefficiency  of  large  portions 
of  many  buildings  erected  by  the  worst  speox-  i 
mens  of  the  class,  seem  however  to  touch  more  ■ 
nearly  the  practical  minds  of  house  occupiers  ' 

and  buyers.  , xi.  a 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  already  that  i 
something  approaching  a fair  amount  of  struo-  . 
tural  security  is  provided  for  in  new  buildings  in  i 
London  and  some  other  places,  even  if  only  what  i 
may  be  called  a working  minimum,  by  the  i 
r,f  Aots.  andsome  amount  of  : 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 


SURVEYORS. 

Chester. — Mr.  Cornelius  Sherlock,  'architect, 
Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  snrveyor  for  the 
diocese  of  Chester. 

Oxford. — Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  architect,  has  been 
elected  to  the  office.  We  mentioned  Mr.  Bruton’s 
“ Handy-book  ” on  the  new  law  in  our  last. 
There  were  eleven  candidates. 

Salisbury.  — The  surveyor  for  the  Northern 
Division  is  Mr.  H.  Weaver,  of  Devizes. 

Rochester. — Mr,  F.  Chancellor,  of  London,  has 
been  elected  for  the  two  arohcleaoonriea  of 
Essex,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  who  already  holds 
office  for  the  diocese  of  London,  has  been  chosen 
for  the  archdeaconries  of  Rochester  and  St. 
Alban’s. 


machinery  of  .Building  Acte,  andsome  amount  c 
sanitary  efficiency  by  other  pnblio  Acts,  having 
for  their  purpose  the  protection  of  the  pnbUo  i 
interest,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  property : 
being  dealt  with,— not  at  all  directly  the  mteresta 
of  property  owners  themselves. 

A considerable  extension  of  any  interference: 
ever  yet  sanctioned,  of  eet  purpose,  by  law,  i 
would  obviously  be  involved, — if  not  merely  the 
existence,  but  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the. 
drainage  and  water  supply  (and  perhaps  soiM 
might  add  the  gas  supply,  and  so  on)  should 
be  the  snbjects  of  municipal  supervision  and. 
guarantee.  These  matters  may  be  properly 
mentioned  by  your  correppondent  as  of  great; 
importance,  and  the  possible  sources  of  public  as . 
well  as  of  private  injury  ; but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the' 
ordinary  citizen  as  to  justify  the  interference 
thus  of  a cZeus  ex  machind  iu  the  midst  of  a 
system  ;whioh  we  pretty  generally  agree  shall 
limit  the  interference  of  Government  in  special, 
legislation,  to  sneh  matters  as  cannot  well  and 
efficiently  be  performed  by  the  people  for  them-: 
selves.  I have  been  told  that  there  are  m 
London,  and  within  moderate  distances  of  moat 
parts  of  the  country  also,  a class  of  persona 
known  as  architects  and  surveyors,  who  are 
ready  to  make  for  modest  remuneration  oxam- 
inations  of  buildings. 

On  being  properly  instructed  to  do  so,  they 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  conatruetion  and  tha 
state  of  efficiency  of  every  part  of  a building/ 
and  report  to  their  employers  with  candour  and 
trustworthiness.  These  and  allied  services  are 
required  of  them  not  unfrequently  by  people  whe 
are  not  able  or  willing  to  trust  their  own  jadg< 
ment  or  knowledge  of  such  technical  affairs,  ano 
who  are  about  to  rent  or  buy  house  property; 
which  they  wish,  not  only  to  afford  them  size: 
but  also  some  amount  of  thorough  serviceable< 
ness.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  appears  that 
there  are  a considerable  number  of  people  t0( 
confiding,  or  parsimonious,  or  ill-informed  to  bt 
able  to  safely  dispense  with,  or  to  avail  tbenis 
selves  of,  so  ready  and  effective  a manner  or 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and  ap 
pliances  they  wish  to  hire  or  to  purchase.  It  i. 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  thi 
speculating  builder,  like  any  other  tradesmM 
who  hopes  to  live  and  gain  by  his  trade,  wt 
rarely  produce  what  he  cannot  hope  to  sell  - i 
is  because  he  with  sufficient  surety  counts  Of 
the  nature  of  the  examination  to  which  bia  good 
will  be  subjected  in  a sufficient  (for  hiffi 
number  of  instances,  that  he  fails  to  put  into  tb 
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; market  anything  other  than  he  does,  alfchongh 
he  kaows  it  will  be  in  appearance  traded  for 
; nnder  the  caveat  empior  cantion  of  the  law,  or 
i under  the  more  clasaical  warning  against  baying 
I a pig  in  a poke,  of  average  hamanity. 

The  worthy  house-owner,  whose  woes  are 
! graphically  depicted  by  Mr.  Da  Maurier  in  the 
j Punch  of  the  same  date  aa  that  over  “ A 
' Victim’s  ” communication,  may  be  fairly 
1 credited  with  lees  intelligence  than  his  appear- 
I ance  would  indicate,  in  that  the  prodigious  dia- 
I locations  of  the  walls  of  hia  newly-acquired 
I house  now  reveal  themselves  to  him  for  the  first 
I time, — cracks  of  such  a size  and  in  such  situa- 
1 tions  that  few  buildings  could  stand  up  and 
I exhibit  them.  “ A Victim  ” cannot,  however,  be 
I reproached  with  a similar  want  of  prudence  j he 
1 carefully  ascertained  the  defects  of  his  residence, 

: and  obtained  a written  agreement  as  to  their 
1 remedy.  He  is  only  in  truth  “ A Victim  ” of  an 
I unfortunate  want  of  substance  in  the  agreeing 
i party,  which  has  cost  him  much  personal 
I trouble,  and  will  probably  cost  him  a little  more 
when  he  sets  himself  nearly  right,  as  he  would 
I seem  to  have  the  means  of  doing,  by  pleading  a 
I set-off  at  rent-day. 

! ^ Of  course  this  does  not  touch  on  the  ques- 
|tion  of  the  system  of  speculating  building, 
as  it  is  at  times  pursued,  where  a man  of 
lUO  capital  and  character  is  enabled  to 
cover  eligible  land  with  buildings,  living 
ithe  while  on  the  advances,  and  scamping 
iSU  that  passes  through  his  hands.  The  pro- 
Iviaion  of  houses  by  private  enterprise  has  truly 
[fallen  into  very  bad  hands  in  too  many  instances  j 
All  that  can  be  said  in  moderate  compass  is  that 
ithe  remedy,  as  things  exist,  especially  in  the 
case  of  comfortable  and  intelligent  middle-class 
[people,  is  in  their  own  hands  j and  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  or  advisable  to  assume  that 
they  must  always  continue  too  wilful  or  supine 
to  use  it  effaotnally.  g.  p,  (j. 


PUaCHASE  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 

amphitheatre  by  the  corporation. 

In  view  of  carrying  out  certain  improvements 
In  Liverpool  by  the  widening  of  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  leading  to  Sc.  George’s  Hall  and 
Lime-street,  and  connecting  them  more  directly 
Ivith  the  Town-hall,  the  Exchange,  and  several 
the  chief  centres  of  business  in  the  neigh- 
aonrhood,  the  corporation  have  this  week  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  the  R )yal  Amphitheatre, 
ind  several  houses  and  buildings  in  connexion 
vith  it,  for  the  sum  of  19,0001,  the  present 
uoome  from  the  property  representing  about 
<,6001  a year.  The  object  of  the  corporation 
vas  to  get  possession  of  the  houses  only 
»ttached  to  the  Amphitheatre  for  the  purpose  of 
'emoving  them  for  the  intended  improvement, 
vhen  the  Amphitheatre  itself  would  form  one 
ide  of  the  street;  but  the  vendors  refused  to 
ell  the  property  except  as  a whole,  and  hence 
he  purchase  of  the  Amphitheatre  by  the  muni- 
ipal  body.  In  answer  to  a question  on  the 
nbject,  it  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
ommittee  which  had  negotiated  the  parohase 
hat  the  counoil  would  get  “ a certain  portion 
■f  the  weekly  receipts,”  which  elicited  the 
lumoi  ous  remark  from  one  of  the  members  that 
lie  council  of  course  “ never  contemplated 
eeping  a theatre.” 


CONDITION  OF  HAWICK. 

Mk.  John  Davidson  writes  a sensible  and 
nportant  letter  to  one  of  the  local  papers, 
rg'Dg  attention  to  the  subject  of  sewerage  and 
•ater  supply,  and  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
by  irrigation  or  by  defecation. 
[0  thinks  the  sewage  might  be  disposed  of  to 
dvantage  on  Hawick  Moor,  which  is  town  pro- 
erty.  With  a population  of  upwards  of  12,000 
ibabitants,  Hawick  does  not  possess  a main 
iwer } only  a number  of  private  drains,  which 
i general  are  discharged  into  the  rivers,  and  a 
w cesspools  still  exist  in  the  town.  A large 
amber  of  dwelling-houses  have  neither  wat^- 
ipply  nor  any  closet  accommodation  what- 
’fij'.  The  local  authorities  went  to  the  expense 
obtaining  a special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
itam  power  to  carry  out  a system  of  sewerage 
id  water-supply.  This  Act  cost  the  town  GOOi. ; 
id  now  that  the  want  of  both  sewerage  and 
ater-supply  is  becoming  more  and  more  argent, 

I the  town  increases  in  population,  no  further 
ue  ought  to  be  lost  in  making  good  use  of  their 
qmred  power.  Nowadays,  too,  the  authorities 
QBt  avoid  polluting  their  river,  otherwise  they 


will  get  into  no  end  of  trouble  and  cost  j and 
they  cannot  have  proper  sewerage  and  drainage 
without  some  way  of  defecating  the  sewage, 
either  by  irrigating  the  land  with  it,  or  by  causing 
it  to  undergo  some  other  cleansing  process,  be. 
fore  it  is  turned  into  the  rivers.  As  the  authori- 
ties seem  to  possess  land  of  their  own,  how- 
ever barren  it  may  naturally  be,  with  proper 
advice  and  management  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  repay  the  cost  of  defecation,  or  even  to 
reap  a profit.  This,  however,  ought  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration  when  compared  with 
the  health  and  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
proper  sewerage  and  water-supply  will  certainly 
improve. 


BLACKBURN  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM  COMPETITION. 

The  successful  competitors  for  this  bailJiog 
are  Messrs.  Woodzell  & Collcutt,  of  Finsbury- 
place  South,  London. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS 
UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Me.  G.  Vulliamy  has  published  his  annual 
report  on  the  monthly  returns  of  district  sur- 
veyors. The  total  of  the  gross  fees  received  for 
the  year  is  30,0031.  2s.  4d.,  in  respect  of  18,899 
works,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  were  done 
within  the  year.  The  gross  fees  received  in  31 
districts  vary  from  511.  to  4931,  4 being  under 
2001.  each,  10  under  3001.,  11  under  4u01.,  and 
13  under  5001,  In  21  disiriots  the  incomes  vary 
from  5031.  to  1,4431. 

The  expenses  of  district  offices  are  7,1551.  The 
fees  remaining  due  for  all  arrears  are  29,5431,, 
but  probably  mostly  of  little  value.  The  sums 
abated  or  lost  are  1,9031.  Compared  with  the 
results  of  former  years,  the  present  abstract 
shows  still  a considerable  decrease. 

Works.  Fees  received. 

1867  21,3)3  £36,67-1  6 0 

1869  21,915  37.79)  13  5 

1869  19,947  33,246  19  6 

1870  18,899  30,003  2 4 


THE  INSTITOTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  members  of  this  society  have  been 
informed,  by  circular  issued  during  the 
current  week,  that  the  ordinary  meetings,  for 
the  reading  and  dieonssion  of  original  communi- 
cations on  subjects  connected  with  mechanical 
science, — more  particularly  those  which  consti- 
tute the  profession  of  a civil  engineer, — will  be 
resumed  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  November. 

The  deaths  have  been  rtoorded,  during  the 
last  three  months,  when  the  inatitucion  has  been 
in  recess,  of  F.  M.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  G.C.B , 
&c.,  honorary  member  j of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Hamilton  Beattie,  John  George  Blaokburne, 
Robert  Benson  Dookray,  Albinos  Martin,  and 
Josiah  Parkes,  members;  and  of  Messrs.  Arthur 
Field,  Edward  Moaely  Perkins,  and  Henry 
Beadon  Rotton,  associates.  The  numbers  of 
the  several  classes  now  on  the  register  are  14 
honorary  members,  725  members,  and  1,056 
associates,  with  a class  of  205  students  attached, 
making,  together,  of  all  grades,  2,000. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

The  promoters  of  the  nine  hours’  movement 
have  an  interest  in  a report  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  the  iron-masters  and  oolliery-owuers 
propose  to  commence  the  importation  of  Chinese 
coolies  on  a scale  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them, 
in  the  coarse  of  a short  time,  to  carry  out  their 
works  independent,  or  nearly  independent,  of 
certain  kiuds  of  British  labour.  There  is  no  Act 
of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such 
labour  ; and,  as  the  patriotism  of  most  English 
working  men  may  be  summed  up  in  the  new 
axiom,  "‘Look  after  yourself,”  they  cannot  com- 
plain. A similar  policy  was  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  found  to  pay ; but  if  it  tended  to 
demoralise  the  working  people  in  that  thinlv- 
popnlated  country,  what  must  the  effect  of  such 
a movement  be  iu  England  ? Should  the  inten- 
tion be  carried  out,  one  of  the  severest  struggles 
that  has  ever  marked  the  long  contest  between 
labour  and  capital  will  inevitably  be  the  result. 
Meantime,  the  nine-hours  system  is  spreading 
everywhere. 

It  is  likely  that  the  master  joiners  and  car- 
penters of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  will  shortly 
oome  to  an  arrangement  among  themselves  to 
offer  tne  “ nine  hours  pure  and  simple,” — fift  y 1 


four  hours  per  week, — to  the  operative  joiners 
and  carpenters  of  the  two  towns,  as  a settle- 
ment of  a dispute  in  the  trade  which  has  been 
80  long  pending.  A majority  of  the  masters 
have,  we  understand,  decided  to  commence  the 
nine-hours  system  in  their  shops  at  once. 

Messrs.  Marshall  & Son,  of  Gainsborough,  have 
conceded  the  nine-hours  system  to  their  men, 
beginning  on  November  Ist. 

The  nine-hours  system  has  been  adopted  by 
the  principal  ironfonuders  and  machine-makere 
in  Bradford. 

Messrs.  Elgood  & Co.,  braesfounders,  finishers, 
&o.,  Darlington,  have  granted  the  nine  hours  to 
their  workmen. 

The  engineers  and  boiler-makers  at  Dewsbnry 
have  resolved  to  agitate  for  nine  hours.  Several 
leading  firms  have  conceded  it. 

The  Birmingham  Post  states  that  meetings  of 
the  principal  engineering  firms  in  Birmingham 
have  been  held,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
principle  of  working  nine  hours  a day  will  take 
effect  from  the  Ist  of  Januai'y.  About  thirty 
firms,  employing  between  2,000  or  3,000  hands, 
will  be  affected  by  the  arrangement.  The 
Birmingham  Morning  News  adds  that  the  nine- 
hours  movement  has  now  reached  thegnn  trader 
and  Mr.  Walker,  breech-loading  action  maker. 
Summer -lane, has  volnntarilyadopted  the  system. 
The  engineers  will,  nnder  this  arrangement, 
work  fifty-four  hours  a week,  and  will  leave 
work  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  one,  and  return 
on  Monday  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  Sheffield  eugineer- 
ieg  firms  have  already  taken  into  consideration 
the  circular  issued  on  behalf  of  the  men  by  the 
Sheffield  Nine  Hours  League,  and  are  disposed 
to  grant  the  fifty-four  hours  per  week  from 
January  lat  next,  so  aa  to  get  the  present  con- 
tracts out  of  hand. 

Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  of  the  Salford  Iron 
works,  have  issued  a notice  to  their  workmen’s 
committee,  in  which  they  say  : — 

“ We  are  infomed  that  an  important  firm  in  Manoheater 
has  agreed  to  give  the  nine  hours,  commenoing  from  the 
30th  inataut.  This  event  has  relieved  us  from  the  suspicion 
of  taking  up  an  isolated  position,  and  we  now  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  earUest  opportunity  to  inform  you  that 
from  the  30th  instant  we  stiall  place  all  the  men  in  our 
employ  on  the  nine-honrs  system,— that  is,  working  54 
hours  instead  of  674  hours  per  week,  at  the  present  wages. 
Time  in  future  to  be  paid  by  the  hour.  We  need  scarcely 
remind  you  that  in  taking  this  step,  considering  the  high 
rate  of  wages  we  now  pay,  we  run  the  risk  of  sactifleing 
for  your  benefit  a large  amount  out  of  our  profits.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  however,  that  you  will  make  it  a point  of  bononr 
^ requite  us  for  the  concessiou  we  now  freely  make,  by 
increased  industry  and  conscientiousness  in  your  work. 
The  extra  leisure  at  your  disposal  will,  we  trust,  he  spent 
in  iucreasing  the  happiness  of  your  famillea,  and  adding  to 
your  own  intelligent  enjoyment.” 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Lindley,  Taylor,  & Co., 
machinists,  Nottingham,  have,  unsolicited,  made 
known  to  their  workmen  that  on  and  after  the 
6th  of  November  nine  hours  will  be  the  working 
day  at  their  establishment.  Overtime  to  be  paid 
time  and  quarter  nntil  ten  o’clock  at  night,  after 
which  time  and  half  will  be  paid.  The  men  are 
highly  gratified  at  this  timely  concession. 

The  two  principal  firms  of  engineers  and 
machinists  in  Carlisle  have  intimated  to  their 
workmen  that  after  the  1st  of  January  next  they 
will  adopt  the  nine-hours  system. 

The  Sheffield  working  engineers  have  formed 
themselves  into  a nine-honrs  leagne.  They 
request  au  answer  to  their  demand  for  the  nine- 
honrs  day’s  work  from  the  employers. 

Newcastle. — In  a week  or  two  all  the  German 
workmen  are  likely  to  leave  Newcastle,  on 
account  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  daily 
subjected  by  the  men  who  have  returned  to  work- 
A representation  has  been  made  to  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  the  men  are  advised  to  leave 
England  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Belgians  are 
also  going  to  leave,  and  some  who  have  left  have 
published  in  the  Belgian  papers  particulars  of 
the  insults  and  assaults  to  whioh  they  were 
subject,  aud  the  utmost  indignation  is  expressed 
against  what  is  designated  the  cowardly  conduct 
of  the  Englishmen.  Pnblio  meetings  have  also 
been  held  on  the  subject,  and  their  treatment 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  feeling,  even 
among  the  workmen  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Belgians  coming  to  England. 

Leeds. — The  master  plumbers  have  agreed  that 
fifty  (?)  hours  shall  constitute  a week’s  work,  and 
have  granted  their  men  an  advance  of  one 
penny  per  hour. 

Bailey, — The  master  plumbers  of  Batley  have 
conceded  an  advance  of  2d.  per  week  to  their 
workmen,  to  be  commenced  on  the  lat  of  next 
January,  but  the  men  hold  that  they  should 
begin  to  receive  the  increased  rate  forthwith, 
have  agreed  to  strike  if  the  oonoession  be 
made. 
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Qlasgow.—At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
ioiners  in  the  Glasgow  diatriob,  held  « 
Trades'  Hall,  Glasgow,  it  has  been  resolved 
to  refnse,  after  intimation  given  to  their  em- 
ployers, to  fib  np  finishing  and  other  work 
done  by  joiners  working  ten  hours  per  day. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  demand  an  advance  of 
a halfpenny  per  hoar  on  the  fa_t_e  of 


and  afUr  the  let  of  March  next.  A mmmittee 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolutions  into 
effect. 


Some  care  is,  of  course,  required  in  soldering 
tini-ed  pipes.  v , . , 

An  Englishman  (Mr.  Alderson)  tried  to  pro- 
dace  such  pipes  as  early  as  1804;  Mr.  Barr 
nearly  succeeded  in  1836,  we  believe. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  AT  HEBTFOED. 
special  meeting  of  the  town  council, 


WIDENING  ST.  MAETIN’S-LANE. 

The  wish  expressed  by  your  correspondent 
F.”  will  soon  be  gratified,  as  “ Parsuant  bo  the 
provisions  of  sec.  74  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act,  1862,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board 
to  require  that  the  house,  &o.,  shall  be  set  back 
to  Une  of  the  building  of  the  wider  part  of  the 
line.”  A plan  is  being  prepared  which  will  be 
annexed  to  the  formal  notice  under  the  above 
section,  and  will  be  served  upon  the  parties  in- 
terested as  soon  as  practicable. 

P.  Palmek. 


HIGH  AET  IN  THE  STEEETS. 

The  excellent  drawing  ol  the  large  cartoon 
poster  of  the  ” Woman  in  White”  mast  have 
been  noticed  by  many  of  our  readers.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
picture  in  question  was  drawn  directly  upon  the 
wood  for  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Walker,  A.E.A. : the  smaller  copy  of  the  same 
subject  is  a bad  reduction  on  stone.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  these  large  posters  are  as 
a rule  drawn  upon  sycamore  wood,  the  flat  way 
of  the  grain;  the  one  in  question,  however,  is 


drawn  upon  pine. 

We  have  observed  several  other  very  good 


posters,  such  as  the  gigantic  one  advertising  the 
Qardeners'  Chronicle,  the  smaller  one  for  Science 
Gossip,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  evidencing 
thought  and  considerable  power  of  drawing. 


At 
held- 

“To  consider  tb©  several  schemes  for  dealing  with  the 
sewaee  of  the  town,  namely,  Messrs.  Smith  & Austins 
plan : the  question  of  joining  Ware ; also,  to  reaeive  the 
recommendation  of  the  sewage  committee  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Grindle  for  extending  and  improving  the 
puriflcatiou  works  be  carried  out ; also  for  applying  to  the 

Home  Secretary  for  authorityto  borrow  3,OOOJ.,  on  security 

of  the  borough  fund  and  rates,  for  carrying  out  the  works 
and  lining  the  sewers;  and  to  take  such  steps  concerning 
the  several  schemes  as  to  the  council  shall  seem  expe- 
dient; ■’ — 

After  a long  discussion  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  10  to  5, — 

“ That  the  report  be  adopted,  and  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Grindle,  the  borough  engineer,  for  extending 
and  improving  the  sewage  pundcation  works  belonging  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  this  borough  be 
carried  out ; and  application  be  made  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary for  his  sanotion  for  the  corporation  borrowing  the 
sum  of  3,OOOL  at  interest  on  security  of  the  borough  fund 
and  rates,  to  pay  the  expense  ol  carrying  out  the  work  of 
lining  such  sewers,  pursuant  to  the  pro^visions  o' 
.eTerel  S.w.ge  ntili..tioi.  Aol.,  .nd  o!  the  .erer.l  Act. 
incorporated  therewith,  such  loan  ^ to  be  paid  off  in  thirty 
years  by  equal  annual  instalments. 

The  Hertford  Mercury  remarks  upon  this 
decision,  thaC  ” the  result  of  all  the  experiments 
that  are  being  made  throoghont  the  country 
point  more  clearly  every  day  to  irrigation  as  the 
only  method  by  which  sewage  can  be  rendered 
harmless  and  at  the  same  time  tnrned  to 
good  account  as  a fertilising  agent ; and  that 
Messrs.  Smith  & Austin  showed  conclusively 
that  irrigation  for  Hertford  would  be  a far  more 
economical,  as  well  as  a more  effectual,  method 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,” 


the  only  safe  course  is  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  whole 
of  the  side  walls  of  the  clearstory,  and  in  doing  this  to 
irovide  for  giving  them  greater  strength  than  they  now 

I propose,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  build  flying  buttresses 
under  the  steep  roofs  of  the  aisles,  bo  as  to  support  the 
upper  part  of  the  triforium,  and  to  prevent  any  chance 
01  its  moving  outwards.  , . , 

The  walls  having  been  strengthened,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  thrust  of  the  roof  above,  which  is  modern 

but  well  constructed,  and  in  good  condition. 

The  slates  with  which  it  is  covered  are  extremely  heavy. 
I very  strongly  recommend  that  they  should  be  removed, 
and  that  the  roof  shonld  be  covered  again  with  lead. 

Connected  with  the  South  Transept  are  other  works  of 
repair,  which  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  undertaken. 

The  flve  pinnacles  are  in  bad  condition,  and  ought  to  be 
renewed,  , . 

The  gables  which  surmount  the  doorway  are  decayed, 
and  the  whole  design,  which  most  have  been  very  good,  la 

spoilt  by  the  clock  over  the  doorway.  , . . a . 

There  will  still  remain  a considerable  work  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  the  repair  of  defective  stonework.  _ 

The  pluith  is  much  decayed,  but  its  exact  design  la 
fortunately  preserved,  and  its  careful  restoration  all 
round  the  transept  is  an  obviona  and  most  necessary 
measure.  Its  section  is  of  the  best  kind  of  thirteenth  oen« 
tury  work.  . . ...  . 

With  these  and  some  other  repairs,  this  exquisite  trau- 
sept  might  be  preserved  in  all  its  original  beauty  for  many 
centuries.  The  cost  of  such  works  will  be  considerable, 
but  the  result  will  be  commensurate.’' 


WOOD  TDKNING. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  distributed 
the  prizes  gained  at  a small  but  interesting 
exhibition  of  articles  in  wood-tnrning,  which  has 
been  held  at  the  Manaion-boase,  nnder  the 
ftuapioes  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Turners,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  City  guilds.  The  ceremony  was 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  tho  Master  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  company,  the 
past-president  of  the  Institntion  of  Civil  En- 
gineers (Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory),  Pro- 
fessor Tennant,  and  other  known  persons.  It 
was  also  graced  by  the  company  of  several 
ladies.  The  judges  wore  Mr.  Charles  Hutton 
Gregory,  Mr.  John  J.  Holtzapffel,  and  Mr.  John  i 
Jaques  — all  citizens  and  turners,— and  they 
awarded  the  prize  of  this  year  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eidont.  It  oonsiated  of  a large  medal  in  silver 
gilt,  bearing  on  one  side  the  arms  of  the  com- 
pany, and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  successful 
competitor,  with  an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
awarded  to  him,  together  with  the  freedoms  of 
the  company  and  of  the  City,  for  superiority  in 
hand-taming  in  the  competition  of  1871. 


A PLAN  OF  THE  DEAINS. 


Sib.— The  unwearying  efforta  you  have  ever  made  in  all 
sanitary  movements  induces  me  to  offer  a suggestion 
through  your  columns  upon  a subject  I consider  of  great 

importance  upon  that  matter.  

Kverv  one  who  has  had  any  works_to  carry  out  mold 


Every  one  who  has  had  any  - ^ 

buildings  wellknowshow  complex,  difficult,  and  expensive 
a matter  it  is  to  discover  and  trace  out  the  course  and 
position  of  drains.  I need,  not  say 


LANDLOED  AND  TENANT. 

Action  for  Damages  to  a Chandelier, — James 
White  V,  Charles  Coutts.—ln  this  case,  beard 
at  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court  (before  Mr. 
Gordon  Whitbread,  Judge),  the  plaintiff,  a 
builder,  residing  at  235,  Essex-road,  sned  the 
defendant,  his  landlord,  for  the  sum  of  21.  lOs., 
for  damage  done  to  his  chandelier  in  oonsequence 
of  the  defendant’s  negligence.  Mr.  Eicketta 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

It  appesred  from  the  evidence  thattheplaintiffhadbeen 
a tenant  at  will  of  the  defendant  for  some  six  or  seven 
years.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  house  was  in  a dilapi- 
dated  condition,  and  he  drewthe  attention  of  the  defendant 
to  the  fact,  especially  to  the  ceiling  of  his  drawing-room, 
and  the  defendant  promised  to  have  it  remedied,  but  never 
did  so.  In  August  hie  chandelier  fell  from  the  oejhog.  aod 
was  destroyed.  It  was  the  duty  of  his  landlord  to  keep 

**^!E*^°aDfweVm  Mr.  Ricketts,  ho  stated  that  he  had  an 

agreement  with  the  defendant,  but  he  not  produce  it 

blcanse  he  did  not  know  where  it  was. 

in  bis  house  had  not  been  the  ranse  ot  the  accident. 

Mr.  Ricketts  contended  that  the  defendant  could  “o®  oe 
held  liable  for  the  sum  claimed,  because  it  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  defendant  to  keep  the  house  in  repair  unlesa 
be  had  an  agreement  to  the  contrary.  Besides  that,  ha 
had  witnesses  to  prove  that  dancing  was  continually  going 
on  in  the  house,  and  that  had,  no  doubt,  brought  about 


uauuoi  caLed  thereby,  these  being  but  too  well  known. 
My  remedy  for  the  entire  batch  of  such  evils  is  as  follows : 
“ Every  houseowner  shall  by  law  be  compelled  to  provide 
and  fix  at  the  back  of  the  front  door  of  the  dwelling  or 
warehouse,  or  some  other  given  place,  a proper  plan  to 
scale  of  the  entire  system  of  drainage,  so  that  m the  event 
of  necessary  repairs  to  same,  the  workmen  may  at  once 
possess  a key  for  the  immediate  and  proper  execution  of 
Lwork."  B.H.Tatiob. 


the  damage.  , . 

The  defendant  was  called  by  tbe  plaintiff,  and  in  answer 
to  that  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  not  been  in  his  house 
for  some  time.  He  did  not  expect  any  part  of  the  wail  of 
the  house  to  fall  down,  end  he  certainly  did  not  promise  to 
do  anything  to  the  ceiling.  He  had  paid  the  plaintill  to 
make  some  repairs,  but  he  was  not  bound  to  do  that,  and 
in  fact  only  ordered  the  work  to  be  done  because  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  keep  his  property  in  fair  repair. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  SOUTH  TEANSEPT 
OP  YOEK  MINSTEE. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  indications  of 
decay  which  have  recently  become  evident  in 
the  south  transept  of  York  Minster,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  have  sought  the  advioe  and  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Street,  who  has  since  presented  a 
report  of  the  criiioal  state  of  this  portion  of  the 
cathedral,  of  which  the  following  abstract  has 
been  furnished  to  ns ; — 


TINNED  LEAD  PIPES. 

We  have  received  a well-made  specimen  of 


The  Judge  observed  that  the  plaintiff’s  case 
had  failed.  He  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendant 
with  costs.  


THE  LAW  COUETS. 

In  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Street  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last,  that  gentleman  says, — 

“ My  proposal  is  to  remove  St.  Clement’s  Church  from 
its  present  site,  and  to  build  i 


‘■It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I ever  find  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  recommending  any  considerable 
works  of  reconstrnction  in  the  case  of  an  old  building, 
and  such  feelings  ate  intensified  when  the  building  is  of 

I architectural  value  and  interest,  and  when  the  part  to  be 

face  I beg  to  say  that  I propose  to  act  in  the  most  con- 
servative  manner,  and  ,to ; preserve  as 
intact  not  only  the  design  of  the  building,  but  the  very 
”wMcB  th.t  d..i|B  h..  b.en  olctLed. 

•'  ’ .i-j--'  -g  most  beautiful. 


arisen  from  tbe  use  of  lead  pipes  when  the 
-water  had  remained  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  the  metal : it  may  be  assumed  that  every 
drop  of  water  we  drink,  which  has  been  brought 
to  ns  throngh  lead  pipes,  contains  an  amount  of 
lead  salt  which,  although  inflnitesimally  small, 
acts,  in  the  course  of  time,  detrimentally  to  tbe 
system,  especially  for  all  who  are  liable  to  low- 
TieBS  of  spirits,  and  nervous  excitement : the 
introduction  of  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  into 
the  blood  has  brought  about  many  a case  of 


and  excels  the  work  of  most  of  tbe  artists  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century.  He  dimensioEB  are  unusually  large.  It 
has  aisles  on  either  side,  and  the  clear  width  between  the 
walls  over  the  arcade  is  no  less  than  48  ft.  The  triforinm 

and  clearstory  are  very  delicate  in  their  design,  and  the 
latter  is  constructed  of  two  thin  walls,  one  of  them  con- 
sisting of  a delicate  open  arcade,  and  the  others  jjierced 
with  a number  of  windows.  Snch  a design  was  evidently 
not  made  originslly  with  any  idea  of  its  carrying  a stone 
vault ; nevertheless  it  received,  probably  not  Jong  after,  its 
timber  roof  of  verv  nreat  weight,  imposing  a considerable 


The  price,  which  mnst  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tin  market,  is  slightly  above  that  of 
lead  pipes  ; but  the  difference  is  les'.ened  by  tbe 
fact  that  tin  being  tougher  than  lead,  the  same 
strength  can  be  obtained  with  less  thickness. 


timber  roof  of  very  great  weight, imposing 
thrust  on  the  side  walla  of  the  clearstory.  Serious  oo 
work  in  prospect  is,  I think  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is 
no  worse.  The  lower  part  seems  in  fair  substantial  repair, 
but  the  clearstory,  owing  to  its  great  width,  to  the  thrust  of 
the  groined  ceiling,  to  the  absence  of  any  distinct  tie,  and 
to  the  weight  of  the  roof  ol  heavy  slates,  has  dangerously 
bulged  out,  and  this  bulging  baa  now  produced  a great 
vertical  fissure,  which  is  becoming  worse,  and  must  lead 
to  a serious  catastrophe  unless  vigorous  measures  are 
taken  to  remedy  the  defects.  . 

The  result,  therefore,  at  which  I have  aiitved,  is  that 


its  stead  a new  church  on 

the’eitreme  western  portion  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  site; 
at  the  spot  indicated  on  the  accompanying  drawing.  Ita 
is  a part  of  the  site  which  is  not  at  present  apptopriaf^K 
any  other  purpose,  and  the  irregular  shape  of  which 
would  lend  itself  very  readily  to  the  erection  of  sn^ 
a building  as  a church.  It  would  be  a perlectly  quiet 
site  well  guarded,  with  good  access  and  surroundings, 
and  well  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  panshionem 
It  would,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  be  more  suitsbU 
than  the  present  site,  and  I should  hope  u 

spite  of  their  natural  partiality  for  a church  to  whia 
they  are  used,  there  would  not  be  any  opposition  on  tW 
part  of  tbe  parishioners  to  its  removal,  where  tho  eau 
IS  obviously  so  great,  not  only  to  the  great  thorough^ 
which  passes  through  their  panab,  but  also  to  thsu 
own  convenience  and  comfort.  If  the  church  wert 
removed,  it  would  be  very  easy,  *8  .P^rt  ot  mj 

proposal  to  bring  the  whole  mass  of  the  New  Coc^ 
of  Justice  slightly  further  to  the  south.  This  woiUc 
be  rendered  easy  by  the  removal  of  tbe  present  impe^ 
ment  to  the  building  at  the  south-west  angle,  caused  B’ 
the  roadway  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Clement  s,  and  i 
might  be  done,  leaving  the  Strand  at  this  point  ol  th 
sufficient  width  of  106  ft.,  while  on  the  ^ 

result  would  be  that  as  tbe  whole  buildings  of  the  Co^t 

of  Justice  would  bo  moved  southward  the  whole  leng. 
of  Carey-atreet  north  of  the  new  buildings  mig^  attn 
same  time,  and  without  additions!  cost,  be 
widened.  It  is  not  necssary  that  I shonld  point  outt 
yon  the  many  advantages  which  such  a scheme  oilers.  J 
the  Courts  of  Justice  are  built,  and  the  whole  of  the  P« 
sent  cleared  site  arranged  without  reference 
be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  any  other  tme  t 
flod  a suitable  site  for  a new  St.  Clement's  “ 

consequently  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  the  btrM 
at  its  worst  point ; ai-d  though  it  would  not  be  impos  . 
to  widen  Carey-street,  it  could  only  be  done  by  an  ao 
Parliament,  which  would  probably  excite  j”'  > 

at  a cost  very  far  beyond  what  would  be  supposed  to 
likely,  owing  to  the  great  and  rapidly  mcreasm^  value 
the  property  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  s-mn. 


Noy.  4,  1871.] 
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Whether  Sfc.  Clement’s  Chnroh  is  to  be  taken 
down  or  not,  the  advisability  of  bringing  " the 
whole  mass  of  the  New  Courts  of  Jnstloe,”  fur- 
ther to  the  south,  and  consequently  nearer  to 
the  traffic  line  of  the  Strand,  seems  to  ua 
doubtful.  At  the  Temple-bar  end,  at  any  rate, 
ench  an  advance  appears  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  that  if  the  proposed  alteration  of  site  be 
made,  the  whole  mass  must  be  either  “put  out 
of  square,”  or  slewed  round  diagonally.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proposition  strike 
us  as  oonsiderable. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  new  church,  in  lieu  of 
St.  Clement’s,  is  put  down  at  50,0003. 

The  working  drawings  for  the  New  Courts 
are,  to  a great  extent,  prepared,  and  the  sur- 
veyors are  at  work  taking  out  the  quantities  as 
the  drawings  progress.  The  plan  adopted,  with 
some  few  alterations  made  since,  will  be  found 
in  our  volume  for  last  year  (xxviii.  p.  666.) 


DEVON  AND  COBNWALL  BUILDING 
NOTES. 

At  Torquay,  a new  wing  is  being  added  to 
the  Imperial  Hotel  (the  residence  lately, pro  tern., 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon),  at  a cost  altogether, 
it  is  said,  of  10,0003. 

Efforts,  it  is  understood,  will  be  made  to  com- 
plete  the  great  hall  connected  with  the  New 
Public  Buildings  at  Plymouth,  iu  time  to  receive 
the  Social  Soience  Congress  next  year,  bub  there 
is  oonsiderable  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  this. 
The  ball  is  intended  to  seat  more  than  2,500 
persons. 

^ The  Plymouth  School  Board  purpose  erecting, 
^mediately,  schools  for  1,000  children.  Messrs. 
Hine  & Norman  havo  been  appointed  architects 
to  the  Board. 

The  Boman  Catholics  of  Plymouth  have  lately 
purchased  extensive  premises  for  a nunnery  and 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Addi- 
lions  are  being  made  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hansom,  of  Clifton. 

. Sheviock  Church  is  being  restored  nnder  the 
iirecbion  of  Mr.  Street,  by  Mr.  Pethiok,  of 
Plymouth,  contractor. 

Merivale  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Antony,  has 
ately  had  a spire  added  to  iL  Mr.  White  was 
^he  architect. 

At^  the  Cornwall  County  Asylum,  a new 
milding  for  128  patients  is  being  erected  from 
ke  designs  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Norman  & James 
aine,  Plymouth.  Mr.  Jonathan  Marshall  is  the 
milder. 

Launoeston,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cornwall, 
vnd  still  overshadowed  by  a grand  old  castle,  is 
jeing  much  improved  by  new  buildings,  and  has 
jeoome  a favourite  resort  of  tourists. 

Bodmin,  the  present  assize  town  of  the  county, 

8 a miserably  drained  and  paved  place.  The 
jorporation  possess  an  ivory  casket  of  tho 
iwelfth  century,  with  some  painting  on  it. 
Chis  it  is  proposed  to  sell  to  the  highest 
jidder,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  con- 
itruotion  of  new  sewers.  It  is  thought  that 
>robabIy  the  casket  will  find  its  way  to  South 
Kensington.  7001.,  we  are  told,  have  been  offered 
or  it. 

The  restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  re- 
garded with  a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  West, 
ilr.  Scott  and  the  Chapter  have  gone  in  for  the 
■etention  of  the  Grandisson  screen,  close,  as  at 
mesent.  Outside  opinion  appears  to  favour  the 
>iercing  of  the  screen. 


OPENING  OF  NEW  NORTH  BRIDGE, 
HALIFAX. 

The  new  North  Bridge,  which  has  been 
irecbed  aorosa  the  river  Hebble,  at  Halifax,  has 
>een  opened  to  the  public.  The  principal  streets 
.nd  bridge  were  decorated  with  flags  and  banners, 
md  a half-holiday  was  generally  observed. 

Mr.  John  Fraser,  civil  engineer,  of  Leeds 
lesigned  the  bridge.  It  is  of  iron,  having  two 
lUiptical  arches,  of  160  ft.  span  each,  with  a rise 
f only  16  ft.  The  outside  ribs,  which  are  of 
ast  iron,  are  5 ft.  3 in.  deep  at  the  springing, 
md  4 ft.  in  the  centre,  carrying  open-traceried 
pandrels  at  the  haunohos,  crowned  by  a cornice 
nd  partly-opened  qnatrefoil  and  battlemented 
tarapeb.  The  inside  ribs,  six  in  number,  are 
ilaced  8 ft.  7 in.  apart.  The  centre  part,  for  the 
pace  of  52  ft,,  is  composed  of  wronght-iron 
lates,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  riba  being  of 
ast  iron.  The  transverse  bracing,  oonneoting 
he  wrought-iron  parts  is  composed  of  wrought- 
bars,  the  other  portion  being  cast-iron  span- 


drels. Over  these  are  the  cast-iron  road  plates, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  a macadamised  road, 
composed  of  hard  whin-stone,  which  has  been 
rolled  down  by  a steam  roller,  while  the  foot- 
paths on  each  side  have  been  asphalted  by  the 
Val  _de  Travers  Company.  The  total  width 
within  the  parapets  is  60  ft.,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  bridge  the  road  is  lighted  by  numerous  orna- 
mental lamps.  Near  to  eaoh  end  of  the  bridge 
are  piles  of  masonry,  supposed  to  represent 
towers.  The  new  bridge  is  about  11  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  old  one,  which  was  56  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  is  nearly  a level  from 
Cross  Hills  to  the  bottom  of  New  Bank.  The 
approaches  at  both  ends  are  not  entirely  com- 
pleted. The  first  half  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
erected  alongside  the  old  one,  was  formally 
opened  last  year,  after  which  the  old  strnotare 
was  demolished,  and  the  other  half  of  the  work 
oommenoed.  The  total  oost  of  the  bridge,  land, 
and  property  for  the  improvement  of  the  ap- 
proaches has  been  about  46,0003, 


A BRITISH  BURIAL  PLACE. 

Undee  the  direction  of  three  officers  of  the 
British  Arobajologioal  Assooiation,  a series  of 
very  interesting  researohes  in  what  has  proved 
to  be  an  ancient  British  burial-plaoe,  between 
Feltham  and  Banbury,  have  lately  taken  place  ; 
the  expense  attending  the  excavations  being 
very  liberally  borne  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  of 
Staines,  to  whose  exertions  in  thus  bringing  to 
light  evidenoea  of  the  existence  of  a very  primi- 
tive people,  in  close  proximity  to  our  great 
metropolis,  all  honour  is  due.  On  the  two  ocoa- 
sions  of  a careful  examination  of  the  field  in 
which  the  discovery  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
Lennard,  a farmer,  of  Sunbury,  no  less  than  some 
fifteen  urns,  of  unbnrnt  clay,  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  have  been  brought  to  light,  and 
eight  of  these  ancient  vessels,  containing  burnt 
bones,  small  fragments  of  oharooal,  and  a few 
flint  arrow-heads,  snooessfally  taken  from  the 
earth,  where  they  have  possibly  lain  between 
2,000  and  3,000  years  ! 

These  urns  will  be  exhibited  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  British  Arobmological  Assooia- 
tion,  on  the  22od  insfc.,  when  a paper  will  be 
read  on  the  subject  of  this  interesting  find  by 
Mr.  Edward  Roberta,  F.8.A.,  with  notes  and  ex- 
planatory remarks  by  Messrs.  George  Wright 
and  W.  H.  Black,  who  assisted  at  the  examina- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the 
above  referred  to  Early  British  cemetery. 


TLE  LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  report  of  the  Mnnicipal  Baildinga  Com- 
mittee was  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council.  After  reviewing  the  oourse  of  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  the  question  of 
erecting  new  municipal  buildings  up  to  the 
decision  of  the  Connoil  to  erect  such  buildings 
on  the  Friar-lane  site,  at  a oost  not  exceeding 
25,0003,,  it  analysed  in  detail  the  selected  plans 
whioh  had  been  eubmitted  to  the  Counoil.  Since 
Mr.  Street’s  objection  that  no  one  of  the  three 
plans  selected  should  be  carried  out  as  drawn, 
the  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred  back,  requested  eaoh  arobiteot  toreoon- 
eider  his  design.  An  interview  was  afterwards 
had  with  the  architects,  and  their  attention 
directed  to  the  requirements  of  the  committee 
as  to  the  coat,  convenience  of  arr’angement, 
quiet,  light,  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Goddard  and 
Mr.  Incooenb  at  once  adopted  the  suggestions  of 
the  oommittee,  and  consented  to  amend  their 
plans,  so  as  to  make  them  capable  of  adaptation 
to  a handsome  building  at  a coat  not  exceeding 
25,0003.  Mr.  Barnard,  however,  the  winner  of 
the  first  premium,  deolined  to  amend  his  plan,  if 
the  other  arohiteota  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  As 
the  winner  of  the  first  premium  he  claimed  the 
right  to  erect  the  building.  That  claim  was  not 
entertained,  it  being  contrary  to  the  architects’ 
instraotions.  The  committee  have  since  ex- 
amined the  three  original  plans,  and  the  two 
amended  designs  of  Mr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Inno- 
cent. 5 and  it  is  their  deliberate  judgment  that 
they  are  much  superior  to  any  previously  exhi- 
bited. Mr.  Street’s  observations  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  site  are  obviated.  After  stating 
the  advantages  of  eaoh  plan,  the  oommittee  do 
nob  make  any  special  recommendation,  bat  leave 
it  to  the  council  to  select  one  or  other  of  the 
amended  designs. 

The  report  having  been  received,  Alderman 
Burgess  said  it  now  remained  to  bring  the  report 


to  a praotioal  issue.  He  begged  to  propose 
that  the  amended  design  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Spiers  be  adopted,  subject  to  con- 
ditioDB  stated  in  a letter  from  Messrs.  Innocent! 
& Brown,  of  Sheffield. 

Dr.  Pearce  said  he  thought  the  oommittee  had 
exceeded  the  instructions  given  them  by  tha 
council,  and  in  asking  the  architects  who  ob- 
tained the  second  and  third  premiums  to  remodel 
their  designs  and  enter  again  into  oompetition, 
had  ignored  the  deoision  of  the  counoil  awarding 
Mr.  Barnard  the  prize  for  the  beat  design. 
He  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  so  much 
manliness  as  to  deolino  the  invitation  to  compete. 
He^  thought  the  course  was  irregular,  and  one 
whioh  could  not  be  sanctioned,  aud  he  should 
move  a resolution  which  would  certainly  be  a 
censnre  on  the  oommittee  for  taking  this  course. 
He  begged  to  move — 

“ That  the  coqdcU  having  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
‘ Speramua ' for  the  best  design  for  the  proposed  municipal 
buildings,  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  adopted  by  tha 
committee,  in  asking  the  architects  who  obtained  the 
, second  and  third  prizes,  as  well  as  Mr.  Barnard,  to  re- 
model their  plans,  and  thus  re-open  the  competition, 
without  first  submitting  the  matter  to  the  connoil,  was 
both  unnsual  and  irregular,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  council  to^  refer  the  whole  question  back  to  a oona- 
mittee  of  the  entire  council.” 

After  some  further  observations  from  several 
of  the  council,  the  amendment  was  carried,  31 
voting  for  it,  and  21  for  the  resolution.  A very 
proper  step. 


DRY  EOT. 

This  has  attacked  the  floor  of  a new  church  at  the 
western  end.  On  taking  up  a board,  it  is  found  that 
fungus  prevails  eastward  to  a oonsiderable  extent  under 
tho  boards,  where  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  symptom  of 
decay.  Information  is  sought,— (1.)  Whether,  if  proper 
ventilation  under  the  floor  be  obtained,  this  fungus  will 
perish  and  the  decay  be  arrested;  or  (2.)  whether  tho 
floor  must  be  taken  up  and  the  fangns  removed ; aud  (3.) 
in  the  latter  case,  whether  any,  and  what,  chemical  pre- 
paration should  be  used  to  destroy  the  fungns  ; also  (4.) 
whether  every  portion  of  board  or  joist  showing  any  trace 
of  dry  rot,  however  alight,  must  be  taken  away  ? 

Keciob. 


TENDERS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 

Sib,— Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  tenders  o 
part  alterations  at  Messrs.  Dawson's,  City-road,  by  our 
name  being  placed  conspicuously  over  the  tenders  for 
revolving-shutters,  and  the  great  diflereace  in  the 
amounts.  The  first,  Mr.  Grover,  never  had  an  estimate 
from  ua,  or  applied;  the  others,  Messrs.  Brown  & Son, 
and  Mr.  Pash,  had  duplicate  tenders,  and  nothing  like  the 
sums  quoted.  We  feel  it  a serious  accnsstion  to  be 
thought  guilty  of  altering  our  estimates  to  different  con- 
tractors ; and  in  the  fear  this  especial  publicity  may  injure 
our  commercial  standing,  we  hope,  in  fairness,  you  will 
treat  our  denial  with  consideration. 

Snoikll  & Spbncbb. 

P.S.— We  are  threatened  by  Mr.  Grover  with  another 
paragraph  to  the  Builder  on  the  subject  next  week. 


PATENTS  IN  AMERICA. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Commis 
sionera  of  Patents  for  the  United  States  for  tha 
year  1868,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons 
whose  patents  for  inventions  and  discoveries  have 
expired  daring  the  year,  and  an  alphabetical 
list  of  patentees,  and  another  of  the  inventions 
for  the  year,  with  copies  of  the  drawings  accom- 
panying eaoh,  and  a remarkable  whole  is  the 
reaolt.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  inventions  for 
the  year,  numbering  as  many  as  12,545,  we  think 
any  waverer  as  to  the  desirability  of  not  reducing 
the  fees  for  patents  to  a minimum,  would  scarcely 
need  any  further  argument  to  decide  him  than 
what  he  would  here  find.  Patents  are,  as  John- 
son in  bis  “ Patentee’s  Manual,”  informs  us, 
granted  for  the  States  to  an  American  citizen, 
or  an  alien  resident  for  a year  previoosly  in  tho 
States,  and  making  oath  of  his  intention  to  be- 
come a citizen,  for  30  dollars,  and  this,  too,  ac- 
companied with  wonderfully  easy  means  for 
either  adding  to  the  original  intention,  or  for 
getting  rid  of  any  portion  of  it  that  may  be  or 
become  inconvenient,  or  be  objected  to  (the  fees, 
by  the  way,  being  to  a British  subject — proud 
diatingnishment  of  poor  John  Bull — 500  dollars, 
and  to  any  other  person,  300),  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, the  major  part  of  the  claims  are  of  the 
most  frivolous,  and,  in  some  oases,  of  the  most 
absurd  kind.  Fancy  in  this  nineteeth  century 
a patent  “ Burial-case — a means  of  deliverance 
from  interment  of  resusoitated  persons.”  Claim 
thus  deliberately  set  forth.  ” 1,  The  application 
of  the  tube  C,  and  ladder  H,  to  a bnrial-oase  or 
coffin,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
described  and  set  forth.  2.  In  combinatioa 
with  the  tnbe  C,  and  ladder  H,  the  cord  K 
(placed  in  the  person’s  hand)  and  the  belt  I 
(hnng  over  the  place  of  interment),  for  the 
purposes  substantially  as  set  forth  and  de- 
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Bcribed.”  Bat  after  all,  the  fees  for  patents  are 
a means  of  moreasing  a revenae  that  must  be 
raised,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  successful 
inventor  should  not  be  called  on  to  contribute  to 
it,  and  largely  too,  as  by  his  patent  a monopoly 
is  given  to  him  in  a special  matter,  which  he 
may  prevent  any  person  dispoBsessing  him  of  j 
bat  to  this  end  our  tendencies  are  to  make, 
after,  say  the  first  three  years,  all  fees  payable 
for  the  keeping  op  of  patent  rights  ad  tiawrem ; 
not  as  now,  loading  the  minnow8_  m the  same 
way  as  the  tritons,  as  we  fail  in  seeing  the  justice 
of  making  John  Jones,  because  be  desires  to  main- 
tain a patent  that  produces  him  aunually,  by  his 
own  handiwork,  lUOl.,  contribute  in  precisely 
the  same  amount  as  Mr.  Bessemer  with  his  iron 
processes  ; Mr.  Bovill,  with  bis  famous  millstone 
patent ; and  various  others  that  could  bo  named, 
realising,  for  the  most  part  by  royalties,  from 
80,0001.  to  350,0001.  a year.  The  American 
Government  spend  large  sums  in  making  widely 
known  the  numerous  patents  annually  granted. 


§oolis 

The  current  Quarterly  includes  an  elaborate 
article,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Carp-uter,  on  “ Spirit- 
ualism and  its  recent  Converts,"  which  will 
further  confirm  those  who  are  already  satisfied 
as  to  the  deceit  in  the  current  practices, 
but  will  probably  not  convert  a single  believer. 
The  error  that  has  been  made  by  scientific 
men  as  to  this  matter  is  iu  attributing  all 
the  phenomena  described  to  deceit  and 
illusion.  The  writer  of  this  notice,  after  long 
inquiry,  is  disposed  to  believe  that  certain 
movements  may  be  produced  in  a table  by 
the  contact  with  it  of  the  bands  of  persons  of 
particular  temperament,  without  any  interfer- 
ence of  spirits ; and,  moreover,  that  the  theory  of 
unconscious  muscular  action  " does  not  suffice 
to  explain  these  movements  to  those  who  have 
quietly  watched  them.  On  this  small  substratum 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  fact  a veist  super- 
Btructure  of  deceit  and  illusion  has  been  raised, 
and  this  would  be  best  destroyed,  as  it  seems  to 
ns,  by  a scientific  elucidation  of  the  cause  of 
these  movements.  Articles  in  the  same  Review 
on  ‘‘  Beer,  Brewing,  and  Public  Houses,”  and 
Industrial  Monopolies,”  should  interest  many 
of  our  readers. In  a pamphlet  on  “ The  Ec- 

clesiastical and  Social  Evils  ot  Scotland,  and  how 
to  Remedy  them  ” (Johnstone  & Co.,  Edinburgh), 
Dr.  James  Begg  says  something  on  the  subject 
of  over-crowded  cities  and  cognate  subjects. 
The  subjoined  extract  is  part  of  the  minor  ac- 
companiment to  the  major  proposition  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  seeks  to  re-nnite  all  Presby- 
terian cbnrobes  in  Scotland  upon  the  ancient 
form  of  endowment  as  shadowed  forth  by  Knox, 
Henderson,  and  others  at  the  Reformation  : — 

“ The  state  of  matters,  douhtlesB,  m town  and  country 
is,  to  a large  extent,  scandalous.  Were  general  interest 
awakened,  much  could  be  accomplished,  and  now  that 
tramways  are  being  introduced  into  cities,  so  as  to  stretch 
into  the  suburbs,  and  make  locomotion  cheap  and  easy, 
we  do  not  see  why  the  crowded  districts  m'ght  not  be 
thinned— a first  step  in  sanitary  progress— and  a great 
number  of  the  population  translerred  from  the  aense 
centres  of  our  urban  districts  to  the  purer  air  of  the 
country.  Thus  both  health  and  comlort  might  be  greatly 
promoted.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  facility  that 
IB  consistent  with  secure  tenure  were  given  for  the 
transference  in  small  quantities  of  heritable  property, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  an  increasing  number  of  the 
people  would  become  owners  of  their  own  houses 
around  all  our  cities,  and  this  would  go  far  to  dimmish 
disease,  drinking,  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  conse- 
quent expense,  and,  indeed,  to  underprop  the  whole 
social  fabric.  It  would  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  a moral 
eecurity  ot  the  utmost  value  to  the  State  and  even  to  the 
larger  proprietors.  We  do  not  see  why  iu  the  rural  villages 
similar  lacilities.for  acquiring  heritable, property  might  not 
be  afibrded.  This  wonld  secure  a fixeo  and  thriving 
population,  and  gieatly  benefit  all  classes  of  the  oom- 
muniiy.  In  regard  to  the  ploughmen  and  other  farm 
labourers,  why  should  some  immedia'e  and  efi'ectual  plan 
not  be  adopted  tor  superseding  bothies,  the  bondager  and 
farm-kitchen  systems,  feeing  markets,  and  other  social 
abuses?  An  admirable  plan  would  be,  and  we  believe  a 
most  economical  one,  in  tbe  long  run,  although  the  men- 
tion of  it  may  startle  some  at  present,  to  appoint  public 
inspectors  to  go  througb  the  country,  and  see  that  proper 
cottages,  with  at  least  two  or  three  apartments,  are  every- 
where Butplied  to  tbe  ploughmen  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
one  or  two  cottages  for  ever>  plr.ngh  required  on  the  land. 
This  would  strike  at  ouce  at  ibe  root  ot  much  mischief.  If 
every  ploughman,  moreover,  had  half  an  acre  of  garden- 
grouud  to  cultivate  in  his  spare  hours,  this  would  Uo  more 
to  inspire  them  with  true  patriotism,  to  make  them  and 
their  families  comfortable,  to  put  an  end  to  roving  and 
unstable  habits,  and,  by  giving  them  a stake  in  tbe  county, 
to  produce  self-respect,  ana  to  keep  them  out  of  the  pubJic- 
house,  than  any  other  similar  plan  which  could  be 
adopted.” 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  sanitary  qaestion 
need  not,  depend  for  its  solution  oq  the  settle- 

ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  one. In  the  Leisure 

Hour  the  Editor,  continuing  his  ” First  Im- 


pressions of  America,”  treats  of  emigration,  and, 
inquiring  “ Who  ought  not  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States?”  says, — 

“ All  classes  of  professional  men,  those  who  work  chiefly 
with  the  head  rother  than  with  the  hands,  will  find  few 
openings.  Commercial  men  and  speculators  of  aU  sorts, 
with  little  or  no  capital,  are  not  wanted.  Capitalists  can 
make  their  profitable  American  investments  at  home. 
Mercantile  clerks  are  in  no  request.  An  advertisement  in 
any  American  newspaper  will  bring  as  great  a crowd  of 
applicants  as  one  in  the  Times,  or  any  English  paper. 
Even  of  tbe  operative  classes,  none  but  the  industrious, 
frugal,  and  temperate  can  expect  to  prosper  in  America. 
Tbe  advertisements  in  the  papers  call  for  lioe  men  every- 
where. The  chief  engineer  of  one  of  the  large  steamers 
told  me  that  he  seldom  made  a return  voyage  withont 
some  disappointed  emigrants  working  their  passage  home 
as  stokers  and  cindermen.  I saw  some  of  these  poor 
fellows,  and  their  experience  is  that  of  many.  The  only 
occupation  that  eonld.be  obcainod  by  them  was  in  agrionl- 
tural  work,  for  which  health  and  strength  are  essentiM. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  clerks  or  shop  assistants  in 
England  who  could  stand  the  fatigne  and  climate  of  back- 
woods  life  in  the  West,  or  of  common  agricultural  life  in 
any  part  of  the  Union,  any  more  than  iney  would  be  fit 
for  It  at  home.  Nor  is  there  any  opening  for  female 
emigrants,  except  for  domestic  service.” 

In  the  same  part  Mr.  John  Timbs  carries  on  his 
interesting  ” Autobiography,”  eminent  Lord 
Mayors  being  his  theme. 


^isallanra. 

Opening  of  Bradford  KTew  Mechanics' 
Institute. — The  new  building,  in  the  Italian 
stylo, forthe  Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute,  which 
has  for  nearly  two  years  been  in  process  of  erec- 
tion on  a site  between  Sun  Bridge  and  New 
Market-street,  has  been  formally  inangurated. 
This  new  building  was  fully  described  in  our 
columns  of  23rd  September  last.  The  con- 
tractors who  have  carried  out  the  works  are  : — 
For  masons’  and  joiners’  work,  Mr.  A.  Neill  j 
plumber,  Mr.  C.  Nelson;  plasterers,  Messrs.  C. 
Howroyd  & Son  ; slater,  Mr.  T.  Nelson  ; painter, 
Mr.  H.  Briggs ; fire-proofing,  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Co. ; ironfounders,  Messrs.  J.  Cliffe  & Co. ; 
shutter  manufacturer,  Mr.  J.  Stones,  Ulverston  j 
heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Huden  & Son,  Man- 
chester; carving,  Messrs.  Stake  & Ashton;  gas- 
fittings,  Architectnral  Metal  Company,  Coventry ; 
cement  flooring,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle; 
ornamental  ironwork,  Messrs.  Macfarlaue,  Glas- 
gow. The  Scagliola  columns  in  the  reading-room 
are  in  imitation  of  verd  antique,  by  D.  Dolan, 
Manchester,  who  obtained  the  only  prize  given 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  Carton-pierre 
decorations  to  the  gallery  front  were  by  Boek- 
binder,  of  London.  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pepper  were  the  architects.  The  clerk  of  works 
was  Mr.  E.  Stewart.  The  land  has  cost  12,5001 , 
and  the  building  a further  sum  of  20,0001. 

Beatb  of  a Warriogton  Artist. — Died,  in 
Warrington,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  Mr. 
Thomas  Robson.  Hei^was  born  at  Warrington, 
and  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
admitted  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  under 
Fuseli,  who  was  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Painting.  Mr.  Robson  had  a share  in  executing 
one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  painting  in  fresco 
in  England.  He  was  retained  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
backgrounds  of  bis  pictures,  from  which  he 
derived  both  emolument  and  experience.  At 
this  time  he  produced  admirable  copies  of 
“ Titian’s  Daughter,”  of  several  of  the  pictures 
of  Eembrandi, and  of  the  ” Strawberry  Girl”  of 
Sir  Joahua  Reynolds,  which  last,  as  the  copy  was 
made  before  the  original  faded,  is  now  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Robson  also  painted  original  sub- 
jects as  well  as  copies,  but  his  ideas  of  art  were 
so  high,  that  his  execution  never  came  up  to  his 
own  ooDoeptioDB,  and  many  of  his  pictures 
therefore  remain  unfinished. 

Brewers’  Company's  Estate.— On  this 
estate,  comprising  an  area  between  St.  John’s- 
Btreet-road  and  tbe  Goswell-road,  extending  from 
Rawstone-atreet  to  the  apex  opposite  the  Angel, 
some  improvements  are  being  carried  on,  the 
leases  having  fallen  in.  A miniature  block 
of  three  model  lodging-houses  is  being  built 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  in  a superior 
manner,  with  wrought  • iron  girders,  brick 
arches  forming  solid  vanltings,  stone  landings, 
stairs,  and  passages.  Tbe  basement  floor  is 
formed  with  arches,  and  quite  open  as  a drying- 
ground.  These  are  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Marbinean.  The  Lady  Owen’s  Alms- 
houses and  Schools  are  on  this  estate,  and  were 
rebuilt  some  years  since  by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & 
Co.  On  another  portion  of  the  estate,  Brewer* 
street  North,  the'  new  Finsbury  Dispensary  has 
been  built. 


Tbe  late  Mr.  James  Easton. — We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Easton,  the 
founder  and,  for  nearly  40  years,  the  senior 
partner  of  the  well-known  firm  of  engineers 
which  still  bears  his  name.  He  was  born  in 
1796  at  Bradford,  near  Taunton.  He  cams  up 
to  London  in  1822  to  introduce  the  hydraulic 
ram,  the  patent  of  which  he  had  purchased  from 
the  celebrated  Montgolfier.  In  1825  he  was 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  N.  G. 
Rennie,  in  a survey  of  the  then  projected  London 
and  Northern  Railway,  to  which  George  Stephen- 
son was  to  have  been  consulting  engineer.  Mr. 
Easton  then  turned  his  attention  bo  mechanical 
engineering,  and  in  1S27  established  himself  at 
The  Grove,  Southwark,  where  the  business  is 
still  carried  on  by  the  present  well-known  firm. 
Among  a vast  number  of  works  he  carried  out 
during  his  long  career  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
the  perfecting  and  extensive  introduc'.ion  of  the 
hydraulic  ram,  the  supplying  with  water  of  above 
thirty  towns,  the  Government  waterworks  at 
Trafalgar-square,  which  supply  the  palaces  and 
public  offices,  as  well  as  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ; the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dartford  and  Crayford  Creeks,  and  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  of  the  marshes  from  London  to 
Dartford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames. 

Crypt  at  Bruton. — A discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  parish  church  of  Bruton  during  the 
pi-ogresB  of  some  alterations.  The  flx>r  of  tho 
nave  has  been  lowered,  and  in  doing  this  the 
workmen  opened  out  the  entrance  to  a large 
vault,  which  was  used  during  the  last  century  as 
a burial-place  for  the  Berkeley  family.  The 
vault  itself  is  of  ancient  date,  and  local  archae- 
ologists are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  crypt 
of  an  ancient  ohnroh  which  stood  on  nearly 
the  same  site  as  the  present  fabric,  and  that  it 
is  coeval  with  the  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  Tbe  roof  of  the  chamber  is  groined, 
and  is  supported  on  four  freestone  pillars. 

A New  Park  at  Peckham.— The  Camber- 
well vestry  have  taken  the  initiative  proceedings 
as  to  a new  park  near  Peckbam  Rye.  At  their 
meeting  last  week  a proposal  was  made  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  formation  of 
a park  in  the  vicinity  of  Peckham  Rye,  it  being 
contended  in  favour  of  tbe  project  that  the  size 
of  the  Rye  was  now  insufficient  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  population.  Some  members  opposed 
the  motion  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  that 
the  Rye  was  large  enough ; but  the  proposal 
was  curried,  and  a special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  out  fur  a site. 

Tbe  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall.— 
The  exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  in  Oil  now 
open  here  shonld  especially  be  visited  by  all 
who  are  ^interested  in  experiments,  whether  on 
colonr  or  the  patience  of  the  public ; they  will 
be  amused  where  they  are  not  delighted,  and 
they  will  find  here  and  there  delight  too.  Mr- 
Watta,  Mr.  Briton  Rivifcre,  Mr.  A.  Doualdscn, 
Mr.  S.  Solomon,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  a few  others 
deserve  full  praise;  but  the  colleotion,  as  a 
whole,  speaks  of  weakness  and  afifectation. 

A New  Gasometer  for  Leicester. — Tbe 
great  increase  in  the  trade  and  population  of 
Leicester  having  necessitated  a corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  gas  company’s  works,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  gasholder  tank  has 
just  been  laid.  The  two  first  gasholders  had  a i 
capacity  of  25,000  cubic  feet.  The  present  ones 
have  1,205,000  cubic  feet;  the  one  now  com- 
menced will  hold  1,000,000  enbio  feet.  The  con-  i 
tractors  for  the  tank  are  Messrs,  John  Aird  & ' 
Son,  of  Lambeth,  and  for  the  holder,  Messrs. 
Piggott  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

Xtlght  of  Way  In  Crossings. — A question  : 
at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  whether  ' 
pedestrians  or  the  drivers  of  vehicles  had  the 
better  right  to  the  use  of  the  public  crossings,  : 
has  been  decided  by  the  magistrate,  who  said 
he  believed  there  had  been  a decision  in  one  of  : 
the  superior  courts,  by  which  it  was  held  “that 
crossings  were  peculiarly  the  property  of  foot* 
passengers.” 

Soutb  Kensington  Sebool  of  Art. — Dr.  G.G.  . 

Zorffi  will  commence,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  7tb  i 
of  November,  a course  of  forty  lectures  “ On  the 
Historical  Development  of  Ornamental  Art,  with  ' 
special  reference  to  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Fainting.” 

Bolborn  Viaduct.  — The  railway  company  i 
has  purchased  from  the  corporation  a large  site  : 
of  land  fronting  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  The' 
City  Press  eays,  in  a few  months  a railway 
station  will  be  built,  on  the  level  with  the, 
viaduct,  as  large  as  the  Charing-crosa  station. 
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Tlmber>jards. — A.t  the  meeting  of  tte  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
Hora  drew  attention  to  the  danger  oooasioned  in 
case  of  fire  by  the  storage  of  large  qnantities  of 
timber  in  crowded  neighbourhoods.  It  was 
stated  that  the  anthoritiee  had  no  power  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Hora  hoped  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  passed  which 
would  enable  action  to  be  taken  in  protection  of 
the  public  interest. 

Value  of  Xiand  In  Ireland.  — It  is  said 
that  the  tenants  on  the  Marquis  of  Waterford’s 
property,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  are 
rapidly  buying  up  their  farms.  The  prices 
range  from  thirty  to  thirty-eight  years’  purchase 
on  the  rental.  “ In  some  cases,”  says  the 
Northern  Whig,  ” thirty-four  years’ has  been  re* 
fused.  No  outside  purchaser  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  approach  these  prices.” 

Vienna  Exhibition  Sulldlng. — Mr.  Scott 
fiussell  is  said  to  have  designed  this  building. 
It  will  be  250  ft.  high.  Its  diameter  will  be 
350  ft,,  and  its  total  weight  2,000  tons.  It  will 
be  supported  by  36  iron  columns,  80  ft.  high. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — This 
society  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  7th  of  November, 
when  a paper,  “ On  the  Beligious  Belief  of  the 
Assyrians,”  by  Mr.FoxTalbot,F.a.S.,will  be  read. 

Cornhlil. — The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Limmer  Asphalte 
Company  for  paving  Cornhill. 

Kimberley  v.  Blck.— The  Master  of  the 
Bolls  will  deliver  judgment  in  this  case  on  this 
Friday  morning. 

Ztoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— 

The  first  meeting,  of  the  new  session,  will  be 
held  on  Monday  next,  the  6bh  inat. 


Bath  and  Other  Building  Stones  of 
Best  QuaUty.— EANDELL,  SAUNDEHS,  «Si 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


TENDIRS 

Tor  post-office,  coal  office,  and  Bhop-premhes,  at  High- 
bury,  lor  the  N orth  London.  Railway  Company.  Mr  B H 
Horne,  architect: — 

Eaton  & Chapman  £2,403  0 0 

Brachtr  & Son  2,426  0 0 

Foster 2,383  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,350  0 0 

Bill,  Keddeil,  & Waidram 2,317  0 0 

Sewel  & Sun  2,307  0 0 

Wicka,  Bangs,  A Co.*  2,333  0 0 

* Accepted, — cost  reduced  to  £2, COO. 

For  works  to  40,  St.  James’s-Btroet,  W.,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Marshall.  Mr.  Peebles,  architect.  Onautiiies  not  anp- 
plied ' 

Eoare  tt  Postlethwaite £919  0 0 

Smith  684  0 0 

McCormick  840  0 0 

T»yior  785  10  0 

Benstead  & Sons 737  0 0 


For  additions,  &c.,  to  No.  51,  Wellington-roaiJ,  St. 
John’s  Wood, for  Mr.  G.  E.  Smale.  Mr,  Peeblea,  architect. 
Quantities  not  aapplied  ; — 

Kiddle £741  s o 

Tavener 631  19  0 

Bird 647  o 0 

Taylor 494  0 0 

Benstead  & Sons 452  0 0 


Ashton  A Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &o. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A,  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Great  Fire  In  Thames-street.  — Letter 
from  Messrs.  James  Nicholson  & Co.,  respecting 
their  CHUBB’S  SAFE  207,  Upper  Thames* 
street,  London,  30th  October,  1871.  Gentle* 
men, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  we  have  great 
pleMure  in  informing  yon  that  the  Iron  Safe 
which  so  faithfully  preserved  onr  books  during 
the  late  fire  at  our  premises,  is  the  same  one 
that  defied  burglars  in  the  year  1855.  We  think 
no  more  conclusive  testimony  of  its  quality 
could  be  required.  Giving  yon  full  liberty  to 
publish  this  statement,  we  are,  Gentlemen, 
yours  most  obediently,  Jas.  Nicholson  & Co. — 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  57,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard, 
London.” — [Advt.] 


l\/rR.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E.  on  the 

i-Ti  8EWAOB  QOErtllON. 

IhscELBCIION  biuI  PIIEPaRaTIOS  of  UND  for  IBBIQATIOK 
and  IMEKaiTTJiNr  FIL'I'KATIOfJ  Price  la  Sd 
a.  <t  P.  N.  UPON,  48.  CtAiiog-oi  * ' 


J.  L. 


C 0. 


BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c, 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

476,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  London,  W.C; 
WORKS  FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

Pablisfaers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot- Water  Heating." 


rVRNAMENTAL  WRITERS  and 

' PAINTEEia  ehoold  APP..Y  for  H.  D aUII H'S  ” Manael  of 


eH,  Loaij.>c 


For  detached  house,  Lower  Fosley  Park  estate,  Cater- 
ham  Junction.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect 

Saker £829  0 0 

Ward  796  q q 


For  viRa-residence,  for  Mr.  W.  Routledge,  Eastbourne 
Mr,  R.  K.  Bresaley,  architect: — 

Harding £3,600  0 0 

Crabb  3,367  0 0 

Dabbs 3^280  0 0 

Stephenson 3^290  0 0 

Foster 3,190  q 0 

Harrison  & Son 3,100  0 0 

Carter 3^085  0 0 

Tomkinson 3,071  o 0 

2,997  0 0 
2,871  0 0 
2,849  0 0 
2,798  0 


Hnweli 
Blackman  , 
Hall 

Tidier 

Cable  

Peerless  .... 
Skinner  .... 


2,750  0 0 
2,695  0 0 


For  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  Folkestone.  Mr.  S.  8.  Stall* 
rood,  architect: — 

Dunk  (accepted) £1,023  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

6.  E,-J.  C.-T.lpgr»m.-Mr.  B.-C.  F.-Q.  B.— W W.-C.  L.— 
K.-B.  Y.-A.  M.-O.  T.  C.-B.-C.  B,  e.-B.-W.  A-C.  P.- 
^ K.— A.  J.  B.  — C.  E.  a— Mr.  P.— 8.  & S.— F.  G.  K.— H R — 

V.  & a-  J.  U.-Dr.  Z.-R.  L-J.C.-C.L.-J.B.-C.  C.  H.-M.  & P.'- 
t.  0.  J.  8.  (we  ate  farced  to  decline  recommeLdlog.  Verians  Ck.m- 
nnDtcaitous  un  Uie  eubjeut  iu  tbe  in»y  be  referred  U).— 

1.  W.  (aniwet  w«»  g.veu  lut  wee>).-U.  I.  (tn  typej.-T.  B.  (in 
fP«)- 

Wa  are  cc-mpeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  rivlne 
ddreiaei. 

All  eUtements  of  fact!,  lists  of  Tendeia,  *c.,  must  be  acoompaD  led 
J tbe  name  and  address  of  (be  sender,  not  neseeiaiUv  Ar 
nbUcatiou, 

Nora. -The  reiponslbillty  of  signed  ’artldes.  and  papers  read  at 
ibllc  laeetlngi,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors.  5 


IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE. 

Now  completed.  In  Imperial  4to.  lUuUraled  with  S4  Uree  En- 
graving^,  in  Tw<.  Vol  . cloth,  9t.  Us  ; balf  morocco.  3i. 

TpCOMOTiVE  ENGINEERIiSG  and 

iJ  ibe  ME' HANI311  of  RAILWAYS  :«  Treatise  on  the  Prln- 
ciples  and  Uons'iuoUon  of  the  Locomotive  Bogiue  Eailwsy  Car- 
Ji-ge.,  and  Bsllway  Plant,  wlih  Eiimp  es.  Jllujtra-.od  with  84 
large  Engc.vine.  auU  SoO  Woodcu'e. 

By  ZEft.\U  CuLBUBN,  R-q.  Civil  Engloeer 
i^ls  impottaut  work  on  the  Locomotive  and  Meehaolitn  of 
Railways  was  ortKlua'ly  nnder'aken  by  tbs  la's  Z^rah  Colbnrn 
esq.  aud  completed  by  D K.  Clarke,  es.).  two  gentlemen  well  known 
in  oonnealoa  with  this  special  brancu  of  englneailug. 

It  Is  emloeutly  practical,  the  authors  htvnig  lj»t  sight  of  nothing 
of  valoe  which  science  has  rendered  to.  or  coLferroJ  upon.  Locomo- 
tive Boglu:ering. 

Many  of  the  large  pla’ei,  wliU-h 
have  been  coutribute.l  by  englueer 
panlea  lu  the  kiogdnm. 

It  embodied  a complete  history  of  the  Locomotive  from  the  last 


.This 


•i  tiiu*, 


■«  bad  li 


b ll.u 


. - - . - . joty  Parts,  at  2«.  eich. 
WILLIAM  fOLLl.Vd.  SO.Vd.  a OOUP.aNY, 
Loudon,  Ulaagow,  aud  Bdtuburgh. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  J 0 B B I N S, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBOEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mimoiro  for  the  Profeaslonal  Man  and  tbe 
Optraiivo.  Being  a Uetica  ot  Woikiug  Drawluga  to  a Urgeac 
exempUrying  the  Airangement  and  Deiaila  adopted  in  carrying 
the  Several  branches  ot  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Priv 
Hdiflees.  In  Eighty  Parts.  Sa.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Four  Volonifa,  bound 
in  cloib,  Twebe  Guineaa. 

NB.— This  work  U exien-ivily  used  In  the  Bcience  and 
Department,  Sunlh  Bens'Dgtou. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Series  of  Einuipledof  Furlcbeii  retails,  ai.d  Aco-esories  of 
Ibe  Architecture  i.f  Groat  Britain.  By  JAMtB  K.  COLLING 
Archltact.  ]u  Forty-eight  Paru,  3s.  each:  or  in  Two  Volumes 
bound  in  cloita,  beveu  Guineas. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

MeaeuieJ  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES  K 
CULLING,  Arobilict.  In  Tbitiy-elgbt  Paits,  2s.  6ii.  each  ; or  la 
Two  Volumes,  bound  In  cloth,  F ve  Uuiueas.  ’ 

AN  ANaLVbiS  of 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Bibibiilng  tome  *f  the  biet  Examples  iu  Great  Brluln.  From 
Drawings  and  Measuiemeuts  taken  on  the  9po',  by  F.  T.  llOLLMAN 
and  J.  R.  JGBlJlNa  In  Foit.y  Paris,  3a,  6d.  each  : or  In  Two 
Volumes,  bnuud  lu  clolb.  Five  Guineas 

AKCHITEUTUHAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NATAL. 
MILITARY,  4 MEDUiVAL  DRAWINGS. 
Landscape,  Sale  Plane,  Hallway  Plans,  and  teeWons  Lithographed 
In  tbe  Lest  style.  BuU  cf  Quaiultiea.  Clicular  Notes,  Invoices, 
Cards,  and  every  descripilon  of  Coinmercjal  and  Colour  Prluilng, 

J.  JUBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  w!o. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

ITIHE  WATER  SUPPLY  of  LONDON: 

A A Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  53  IWI 
Also  a Preface  on  the  METROPOLIS  WATER  ACT.  By  0.  j.  kaY 
BHUTl'LEWORXH,  M.P.  ; to  which  Is  appended,  by  permltaioii.  a 
Speech  delivered  In  the  same  Debate.  By  Dr.  LYON  Pt  atfaTb. 
C.B.  M.P.  F.R9. 

WILLIAM  BIdGWAT,  189,  Piccadilly,  W.  and  all  Bookiellers. 

IVflSS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

XtX  the  new  novel  by  the 

Author  of  • Lady  Andley’s  Becret.’’*c.  In  3 voie.  at  all  Llbrariee. 

THE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 

"Miss  Braddon’s  best  bovel.‘'-AUie>t(ru<n,  October  14. 

Now  ready,  with  33  Cuts,  lestber,  gilt  edges,  waistcoat  pocket  elxe, 
price  3'.  post  free. 

TTHB  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the 

BUILDING  IRADE.  An  easy  meihod  of  Intimating  the 
va.iona  Parte  of  a Bmldlug  oolleotively.  Priced  according  to  the 
present  value  of  msterlalt  and  labour. 

By  A.  C.  BEATON. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Btatloneri’-halt-conrt,  B.C. 

TO  ESGINEEBS,  BURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

OTANNAH’iS  TABLES  of  ANGLE  and 

k!?  TEE  IBUN  give  tbe  Weight  In  Punnds  per  Lineal  Foot  of 
every  Section  required  for  Roofs,  Gliders,  Boilers,  So.  and  will  be 
found  tuvaJuiwble  to  any  one  engaged  tn  Estimating  for  Wrought- 
Iron  Work  geuerally.  Pile-  6<. 

Publishers,  VIRTUE  S CO.  SS.  Ivy-lADB,  London. 

By  THOMAS  UOBRIB,  Architect. 

■DRIEF  CHAFl'EKS  on  BRITISH  CAR- 

JJ  PENTBY  : GOTHIC  ROOFS,  6e.6d. 

A HOUSE  for  the  bUBUKBS,  12fl.  6d. 
PERSPECTIVE,  3a.  6d. 

A CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  other  COM* 

PENBATIONB,  45.  ad. 

DILAPIDATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  and 

GENERAL,  adapted  to  the  Aot  of  1871.  4-.  6J. 

BlMrKlN,  MAHbUALL.  S CO. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

1 BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 

have  a set  of  MODELS  fur  BUILGEHH’  BOOKS,  by  DuUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  tbe  prize  otfered  in  " The  Builder.’* 
No,  1,180,  and  which  has  been  aJop'.ed  by  mauy  Urge  firms.  Also  a 
Modlfled  Arrangement  by  Single  Batty,  suitable  for  small  buUdera.— • 
Addrees.  E.  A.  4.  St.  Gaorge's-r.md,  Regeut's  Pack,  Loudon. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEPOSIT,  1871-2.— 

JL  10  PARLIAMH.NTARY  agents,  civil  BNQINBBBS, 

PURVEYORS,  and  SuLJCIIOBS.-MaCLURE  4 MaCDONALD'3 
old  Method  of  producing  PaKLIAMUNTAKY  PLANS  is  tbe  quickeet 
and  tbe  most  patfeci,  being  tee  result  of  their  long  and  great  ex- 
perience, while  their  oxteuslve  STEAM  UACBIN  EHY  gives  them  a 
power  In  Ihe  last  days  ol  November  of  vital  Importance  to  those 
who  are  necessarily  late.  Books  of  reference  priuted  by  steam 
power  with  gre.t  celerity. —37,  WalbiOuk,  London  ; and  16.  Bt.  Vln- 
cent-place,  Glasgow. 

T'O  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

X PblVATB  BILLS,  New  Standing  Orders  for  the  ensuing 
Session,  Dv.  Uing  Books,  Trscug  Paper.  Uiawlcg  Paper,  and  every 
rtqulslie  for  the  use  of  Eugiuears,  4c.  eugag-d  lu  tbe  pieparatioa 
of  Plaus  fur  deposit,  pians,  4c.  Lltbogiapbed  with  the  greatest 
expedition.- WaTKHLOW  4 HONS,  49,  PorilAment-street,  and  66, 
London-wall,  Loudon. 

1\/IR.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckirgham- 

T-TX  street,  Slraud,  W.C.  twenty  ye  >rs  with  Messrs,  Myers  and 
M-ssrs.  Maiisaeid,  has  KeUoVBG  his  OFFICSd  to  the  above 
address  Qqsuli.les  aud  EsitusVe  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assislniice  .rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terras.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRIC.klE  ACOOONfS  ESPECIALLY  ATTSNDltD  TO. 

rp  A.EIOHAEDSON.ARCaiTEOTUEAIi 

X s AllTlBT,  Lincoln 's-inu-delds  Cbambert,  Llncoln's-lnn,  W.O, 
Arlisilc  Perspecllve*  In  oullloo  orcolonr,  competition  working  and 
detail  drawinga,  designs  from  sket.bes  or  mstructions.  Highest 
refeiences.  Mo  crate  terras.  HstsbiishsJ  niuoieea  years. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER,  in  a STONE- 

T V Ware  pottery,  one  acquainted  with  the  trade  pre- 
ferred. Principals  only  treated  wlOi. —Apply  to  W.  J.  B.  4 J. 
KIDSTON,  Sol.citOTS,  SO,  West  Itegent-stceet,  Glasgow. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a Manufacturer  of  Mosaic 

X Lies,  is  desirous  if  COKKEsPoNDI.SQ  wUh  a capitalist 
(having  about  B.oout  to  Invest),  with  a view  to  a PaRTNEUSHIP, 
nuilve  or  s eeping.  A large  return  gasrauteed  and  secuied. — Com* 
mublcalluDs  may  be  msda  In  the  stricteet  confideuoe,  ty  A.  M. 
OBlce  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS, 

1^  R.  UbHER,  44,  B igh-street,  Bedford, 

LtX  has  a VACANCY  In  bis  ifflo-e  fo.  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

AN  architect  in  the  North  of 

Fujlabd  has  a VACANCY  for  an  ARIICLBD  PUPIL.  A 
guud  upeiiing  f T a T-spcctable  youth  with  a taste  for  drawing,— 
Apply  tj  H.  K C.  c-re  of  Meesia.  CJaxlou  1,  Cambilige- street,  liye- 
bdJ,  Newcnsile-OB-Tyua. 

QURVEYORS,  LEVELLERS,  and 

fo  DRAUGHTSMEN  requlrL-g  EMPLOYMENT,  may  state  age, 
cxietleuce,  aid  terms  In  le.ter  tu  T.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Ingram,  Kiug- 
stiee',  WestuiinsW, 

WANTED,  an  IMPROVER  or  JUNIOR 

I V AScISTAhT- Apply  to  D 4 L.  3,  Queen-square,  Wesimln- 
ster,  S.W.  on  auNDAYor  lUESDAYutxt,  between  TWELVE  »nd 
TWO  o’clock. 

ANTED,  a YOUTH  who  has  had  some 

f T experience  lu  a SURVEYOR’S  OSIua  Must  write  a good 

land,  and  uiiOerstand  tbt  eking  abstiaoaauu  bllla— Address,  slating 
sa'ary  a nd  where  last  smvlnyed,  'O  7S9,  uiBce  of  ’’  The  Builder,'’ 

ANTED,  in  a Saw-mill,  a JUNIOR 

f V Hand,  to  Woik  a Fr«m«.  bbnrpeu  Saws,  and  muke  blm* 
sell  gei  eiaJJ}  uselul  in  the  nun  Not  tu  manage,  Bend  rehreucM 
end  woges  leqimed,  to  J.  W.  STANLEY  4 Co.  Wisbtch. 

TO  FLUMBEiia. 

WJ  ANTED,  a good  PLUMBER,  who  would 

V V be  wlUlng  to  Bil  np  b,s  timeel  other  » oik.  Constant  work 
guaraiileed.  hirmnici  w!ll  be  tiquired. — jipply  to  WM.  UuBBa  4 
BuN.  Plumbeie.  BnOeld  Tuwo,  N. 

WANTED,  a good  active  MAN,  as  CAR- 

PaNIEK  and  JOINER,  bearing  a good  cbaracter,  who  will 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Noy.  4,  1871. 


WANTED,  for  a tranch  Retail  Timber  and 

De»l  Yard,  a WORKING?  FOREMAN,  not  under  fifty 


years  of  age.  Mn«t  be  steady,  sod  of  nndonbted  good 
and  »illiDg  to  anUt  In  loading  deals,  4c.— Address,  with  wages 
expected  and  all  partlcolars,  to  B.  Fost.offlce,  Luton. 


“lYr ANTED,  a first-class  BELLHANGBR 

VV  and  OASFITTKR.  Must  be  able  to  fill  op  time  at  oihM 


TV  and  OASFITTKR.  Must  bo  able x.  

work.  One  preferred  who  is  well  np  In  a 

steady,  and  able  to  supply  good  rsferenoce  as  to  ablll  y • 

worlhiuesa  State  age  and  wages  reauired.-Addrese,  8-17,  OUice  of 
•'  The  Bonder.” 


TO  BtriLDBRS’  FOREMEN. 

a thoroughly  practical  and 

Ic  FOREMAN  of  JOINKEa  He  must  be  a firat-class 
.nS  weTlnnlnlheuseof  machinery.— Address,  in  own  hand- 
writing? sUtlng  age.  terms,  *o.  to  867,  Ofllce  of  ■'  The  Builder." 


WANTED, 

fV  energetic  FOR 


"IXT" ANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  who 

VY  is  prscHcally  ac<iaalDted  with  the  making  up  of  accounts. 


and  the  price*  of  materials  and  labour.  Must  write  a good 
and  have  good  lefereuoes. — Address,  in  own  handwriting,  692,  Office 
of  '■  The  Builder.” 


BUILDER’S  CLERK  or  SURVEYOR 

WANTED  , who  understands  Construction  and  Superficial 
Measurement,  commencing  salary  25;.  per  week.— App'y  in  own 
hsndwritlng,  statlog  age  aod  previous  employment,  to  S.  B.  care  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  Stailoner.’lO,  Cullum  street,  E.O. 


Borough  of  blackburn.— sewage 

IRRIGATION.— WANTED,  a PERSON  to  'SUPERINTEND 
the  WORE-i  required  in  Laying  Ou'  an  exteuslve  SEWAGE  ' FARM. 
Must  have  had  thorough  practical  experience  I In  similar  work,  In- 
cluding dralniog,  forming,  laying  out  irrigation  eonaults,  and 
managing  a sewage  farm.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  BRIBBLBY,  Civil  Eugliieer,  Blackburn,  to  whom  appli- 
cations, accompanied  by  reference*  and  statlue  salary  required,  may 
be  sent  not  later  than  FRIDAY,  the  lOth  of  NOVEMBER  next.- By 
order,  C.  G.  B.  BECK,  Town  Clerk. 

Blackburn,  October  21th.  1871. 


rPHE  Corporation  of  Blackburn  require  the 

,L  SERVICES  ofa  DRAUGHTSMAN  for  the  Borough  Surveyot’d 
Department,  competent  to  perform  the  following  duties  : — To 
make  surveys,  take  levels,  make  plans,  sectlong,  speclficatlaus,  and 
estimates  for  sewerage  and  paving  works  ; to  suparlntend  the 
paving  and  flsgglng  of  new  stieets;  (o  measure  the  earns  for  cou 
tractors,  and  also  apportion  the  cost  to  the  property  owoers.  Gene 
rally  to  perform  all  duties  required  by  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
under  whose  direction  and  control  be  will  be  placed,  and  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  N.B.  The  appli- 
cant must  not  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  The  salary  will  bo 
loot,  per  sDQum — Applications  with  teatlmouials,  endorsed  "Appli- 
cation for  Draughtsmau,”  (o  be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Townhall. 
Blackbura,  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  ths  25th  day  of  NOVEM- 
BER next.-By  order.  C.  o.  H.  BECK.  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Clerk’s  Office, Townhall,  Blackburn,  October  24tb,  IS/L 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — WANTED,  a 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  who  undentauds  the  mixing  and 
buying  pr^ese. —Apply,  stating  age,  wsges,  and  last  employment. 


o E.  C.  B.  Post-office,  Great  Yarmouth. 


GASFITTER,  BELL-HANGER,  and 

WHITESMITH  WANTED,  one  used  to  hot-water  work  pre- 
ferred, Must  be  a thorough  good  workman.— Apply  to  Messrs. 
BILL  4 SONS,  Charlton  Works.  Islington,  N. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

class  GRAINBR  and  MARBLER.  Piecework. — Address, 
A.  O.  37,  WUles-road,  Kentlsh-town,  N.W. 


wanted,  as  SMITH,  GASFITTER,  and 

T V GENERAL  JOBBING  HAND,  a SIIUATION,  In  town  or 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


T V 8ISTANT,  an  Immediste  ENGAGEMENT.  No  objection  t 
the  country.- Address,  H.  Q.  care  of  T.  P.  Ashby,  esq.  Architect,  - 
Bow-lane,  Cbeaptide,  E.C. 


•\17ANTED, 

VV  GENERAL  F 

New  North-road,  Islington,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

■wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  b; 

VV  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Can  abstract  quantities,  4c. 
well  up  in  tbe  routine  of  the  office.  Salary  very  moderate.  God 
refereuces.— Address,  F.  P.  237,  Well-street,  South  Hioknsy. 


■\ir  ANTED, 

VV  GENERAL  I 


TO  BUILDERS. 


FOREMAN  or  FOBEMANof  BRICI 
Drsogbtsmsn  and  measurer.  Good  referencea — Address, 
cottage.  Manor-road,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


wanted, 

VV  GENERALS! 


. . GENERALBHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  longexp 
rienee  as  foreman.  Charge  ofa  job.  or  the  country  not  obje.:ted  t< 
First-oUss  references.- Addrese,  8S0,  Office  of  " The  Builder.  ” 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V tboronghly  practical  SMITH  and  ENGINEER,  capable  of 


taking  chaige  of  any  quantity  of  machinery,  . , 

hnsinesa.  Town  or  cou'ury.  Would  not  object  to  go  abroad.— 
Address,  399,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

wanted,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT, 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Carpenter,  with  g 
knowledge  of  all  brauches  ; measuring,  setting  out.  and  tlde- 
Addiess,  H.  F.  23,  Palmerstou-road,  Seven  Blsters-road,  Holloway. 


V V thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK  Well  up 
therontineof  the  office,  preparation  of  plaas,  taking  outquau 
ties,  measuring  all  kinds  of  work,  estimatlug,  4c.  Practical 
acquainted  with  the  trade.  Fiiat-class  lelerences. — Address,  6 
Office  of  "The  Builder.’' 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

MAN-on  a Gentleman’s  Estate.  The  advertiser  hashed 


buildings,  oonvertiug  ri 


great  experience  in  fai 

tim'er.  Ihorougb  knowledge  of  surauj  puwei.  v 
and  working  drawings.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by 
Bight  years  in  last  situation. — Address,  G.  B.  4, 
Suidett-road,  Llmebouee,  E. 


TO  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TIT  ANTED,  immediately,  a RE-ENGAGE-  ' 

VV  MENT  an  PERSPROTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  ^ 

COLOURTST.-Addiese.  E.  M.  No.  9.  Shakepeare-Urrace,  Stoke  o 
Newington.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  f 

T17ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  GASFITTER,  BELLHANGKa.  or  HOT-WATER  „ 
HAND:  or  will  lake  work  by  the  Piece  (Isbonr  only).- Addeees, 

W.  E.  W.  2,  Markot-tarrace,  Alblon-road,  Hammsrsmith , p 

TO  BUILDERS,  PI.UMBEB8.  4o.  / 

"WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a STTUA-  V 

VV  TION  as  IMPROVER,  to  tbe  PLUMBING.  GASFITTING,  u 
4c.  Town  or  country.— Apply  to  B.  F.  8EABB00K,  4,  ballsbuiy-  n 
road,  Upper  Holloway,  Louden,  N,  N 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

■\17 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  20,  a j 

VV  SITUATION  In  the  Office  of  ab've.  Can  trace  and  copy  a 
diawlngs.  Fair  knowledge  of  quantities.  Salary  moderate.— J.  A.  A 
63.  MaTear.'t-etreet,  CavsudUh-equars,  W. 

YYTANTBD,  hy  the  Advertiser,  a CAR-  _/ 

VV  PENTBR  by  trade,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL  FORE-  s 

MAN.  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country.  Good  th 

references.— Address,  M.  H.  Billot’s  L brary,  Uppsr  York-itreet,  te 
Bryanitone-squsTS,  W.  o 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  q 

YIT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a 

VV  SITUATION  aa  PLUMBER.  Caa  mike  himself  uigial  at 
thegaaflUlng  a*id  plain  tine  work. — Address,  S.  B. 35,  John-street, 

St.  Jobn’s-wood-  B 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  ^ 

YITANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V a SITUATION  as  WRITER,  OBAINER,  and  general  Handy 
MAN-  Town  or  country  no  object.— Addresi,  GEAINEB,  at  Mr. 
Allen’s.  3,  White  Hart-street,  KaunlngtoQ-roaJ.  ^ 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

ANTED,  by  a practical  and  experienced 

VV  CLB.vK  of  WORKS. afresh  ENGAOEMENT.  The  blgheat 
of  teetlmonlal"  for  tbe  last  twenty  years  from  London  firms.-  ^ 
Address,  859,  Office  of  " The  Builder.”  . 

YWANTBD,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  by  the  ^ 

rod , gauge-work,  or  pointing.  Piece-work.  Two  year*  audahalf  , 
with  last  employer.  No  objection  to  a country  job.  Aged  32.— 
Address,  J.  Y.  No.  8,  Albert  -gardene,  Kllbnrn. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

■VYT ANTED,  a JOB  or  CONSTANCY,  by  a v" 

VV  THRERURtNCe  HAND,  as  PLUMBBB.  PAINTER,  and 
GLAZIER.  Can  do  ga-fittlng  and  plain  riuc-wjtk.— Address,  P.  C. 

No.  17,  Crowu-terrace.  New  Richmond,  Surrey. 

TO  JOBBING  MASTERS  AND  OTHEES. 

WANTED,  by  a CARPENTER  and  J 

VV  UPHOISTRBER  who  lea  good  palnterand  paperhanger,  a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT,  aa  GENERAL  JOBBING  HAND.  Can  Uke 
repairs  In  the  following  braoches:  brlckUylng,  muonry.  zlncwirk- 
Ing,  bellhaoglag.  aod  plumbing.— Address,  W.  B 119,  Mitlborough- 
road,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  a good  JOINER,  an  EN- 

V V GAQEMENT.  Can  If  required  perform  office  ilntlet.  and  is 
an  excellent  draught-man.  Can  meaeu'O  any  kUd  of  work,  and 
could  ac’ aa  clerk  of  works.  Terms  according  to  duties,  but  mode- 
rate.—Address,  883,  Office  of  •'  The  Builder.” 

TO  CIVIL  ESOINLERB  AND  SURVEYORS.  t 

TTTANTED,  by  a Gentleman  of  several 

VV  5 eare"  experience  1"  Suryeylng,  Iho  Laying  Out  and  Con- 
struction of  Railways.  and  Town  SawagA  Works,  aRE-ENQAGB- 
MENT.  Good  references.— Address,  A.  Z Poat-officj,  Coaley.  near 
Durtley,  Gloucestersblre. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

VirANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITDA- 

VV  TION  aa  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  a JOB.  Well  up  la  all 
branches.  Would  Uke  any  quintlly  • f carpentry,  joinery,  or  stair* 
by  the  place,  labour  only.  Has  carried  out  large  j ros,- Address, 

T.  M.  21,  Berwiok-etreot,  Pimlico,  near  Victoria  Station, 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

■VVTANTED,  by  a married  Man,  EMPLOY- 

VV  MENT  aa  PLUMBER,  OASPITTER,  anl  PLAIN  ZINC- 

WORKER  Thoroughly  uuderstands  pump,  bith,  and  closet  work, 
repsiiii’g,  Ac.  State  wage*  glyeo.  Good  reference.— Address,  J.  W, 

29.  Mildmay-itreet,  BaU’s-pond,  N. 

1 TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

VIT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER  by  trade,  a SITUATION,  as 
OUT-DOOR  WORKING  FOREMAN,  haring  ja*t  completed  a targe 
j-ih.  Fire  years'  good  teiUmoulaU  from  his  Ule  employer.- Address, 

3 838,  Office  of  " The  Builder  ” 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TYT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a RI-ENGAQEMENT  ae  CLERK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL 

B FOREMAN,  or  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Well  up  in  all 
branchee  Of  tbe  building  trade.  A country  job  not  objected  to. 

■ First-class  references  and  tesUmonlals.— Address.  J.  K.  3,  Rayens- 
’ worlh-terxace,  Walham-green,  Fulham,  W. 

TO  BRICK.  TILE,  AND  POTTERY-WARE  MAKERS. 

a TIT  anted,  by  a Middle-aged  Man,  of  long 

f VV  experience,  a srrUATION  aa  FOREMAN,  la  any  bran.h  of 

1 the  above.  Has  been  used  to  maklug  by  iteam-powen  Can  do  the 
— buslnese,  and  find  sureties,  if  requ-red.  Good  refersnces  given.— 
Address,  K.  W.  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder.” 

TO  AUCTIONEERS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4o. 

s Yl/ anted,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  who 

1 V V has  been  brought  up  In  a London  Surveyor's  Office,  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  in  the  eountiy  or  elsewhere.  Csn  prepare  inveu- 
‘ torles,  has  been  used  to  make  sarveyB  of  land.  4c.  and  prepare  plans 
for  sales  by  auction,  and  Is  well  up  In  the  usual  office  routine. 
Excellent  testimonials  and  references.  One  where  he  might  even- 
Q tually  be  able  to  purchase  the  business,  or  a partnership,  preferred. 

" Addrese,  853,  Office  of  “ Toe  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

1 OEQUIRteD,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT.  Has 

1 ki  bad  thirteen  years'  experience  In  L mdnn.  First-class  refer- 
euces.  Salary,  45*.  per  week.  Addtew,  963.  Office  of  *■  The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECrra. 

\ /QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASURER, 

' vlV',  oI  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  ofl’srs  TBMPOR.ARY 

’ ASSISTANCE.  Terms  a*  m y be  agreed  upon.— Address. 

SURVEYOR,  25,  Thornton-strset,  Brixton-road.  S.W. 

-*■  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  sc. 

i rpEMPORARY  assistance  by  a 

IS  JL  thoroughly  qualified  estimatlug  hfEABUREE  and  QUANTITY 

7.  8URVEV0B,  of  twenty  years'  experience.  Well  up  Inpriersand 
et,  adjUBilug  builders' accounts  and  books. — Address,  A.  C.  265,  King’s- 

rpHE 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Advertiser,  aged  22,  is  desirous  of  an 

Immediate  ENGAGEMENT.  In  a practical  Offlre.  The  chief 
•log  Improvement,  a smiU  salary  will  suffice.— Address, 


The  Advertiser,  of  great  experience,  is  open 

to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  underetand*  railway  and 


x-  — o- leietllogot 

superintending  of  work.  ProBclsot  leveller  and  surveyor. 
,-rate  teetlraonlale.— Address,  S.  26,  Pleasant-street,  Liverpool. 


OB.— The  Advertiser  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  above, 
.pin  the  building  trade  in  all  it*  branches.  Good  tesU- 
A country  Job  not  objected  to.^^  Agel  37^— Addre 


;,  WoodvUle-Poad,  Ulldmay  Park 


N AEOHITEOT  and  SURVEYOR  wishes 


, N Architect  and  Surveyor  wishes  to 


,8  JUNIOR  CLERK, 
irt  with  him 

_ ! the  highest 

LS  to  (ffiaracier  ami  ability.— Address  J.  H.  Office 


aPupil  an  BNOAGBHBNI  t 
■ country,  being  compelled 

~ ■ roployment.  Can  give 


AND  TASra  _ 

N EXPERIENCED  FOREIGN  ARTIST 

F,OUBE3  and  PORTRAITS,  exhibitor  at  the  principal 
^allerie*.  seeks  an  ENGAGEMEST.-Address,  A.  B.  C.  oare 
Fa.THIMM,  Bookseller,  94,  Brook-stree',  Oroivenor-tquare. 


; TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


An  experienced  ENGINEER  and  SUR- 

VBYORoffers  his  SERVICES  for  getting  up  Parliamentary 

.. . r. • n r\t  *'  -Cnn  Knilrtsr." 


Surveyi  and  Plans.- Address,  Q.  Office  of  " Tno  Buildei 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

GOOD  GENERAL  WORKMAN  re- 

quires  a SITUATION.-Addrase,  G.  M.  11.  Hyde-street,  High- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETENT  ASSISTANT  seeks  an 

ENGAGEMENT  In  London.  Highest  rstorenoe*.  Salai^ 
-y  modcrate.-Address.  A.  0.  3,  Baenn-terraos,  Brltish-e.roet, 


A 


TO  AROOITECTS. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  ASSISTANT 

(26)  desires  a RE  ENGAGEMENT  In  Town.  Is  competent  to 


years’ experience.— Address,  Q.  M.  Harris's  Library,  i 


A 


N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT,  who 

has  had  seven  years'  practical  experience  In  a flrst-olaea 
. Office,  and  can  be  hlgnly  recommendsl,  deeices 
lENT  In  an  Architect’s  or  Surveyor  s Office. — Address,  C.  tl. 
lan-street,  Uackney-road. 


TO  M-aSTEB  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERa. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  GRAINEE, 

WRITER,  GILDER,  and  DRCORiTOR  WANTS  WORK, 


Charges  moderate.  Fir 


A 


TO  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

STEADY  Man  is  open  to  TAKE 

PLASTERING  WORK  by  CONTRACT,  L\b  luronly,  or  would 
WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  do  Dsy-work.  Good  refereuces 
e given.— Addrese,  W.  DAVEY,  .1,  Swinbroke-toad,]  Acklam* 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDER3. 

A RESPECTABLE  young  Man,  a good 

PLUMBER.  WANTS  a SITUATION.  Can  do  painting  and 
glaxlug  l(  required.— Address,  A.  W.  8,  Ejat-slreet,  Manchester* 
square.  W.  


FIRST  • 


CLASS  QUANTITY  Sur- 

veyor, MEASURER,  ESTIMATOR,  and  DRAUGHTSMAN 

IS  an  ENGAQEMBNt,  temporary  or  a few  days  periodically.  In 

1 or  country.  Tnorough  knowledge  of  dllapl-laUms.  Agel  31- 
1, .. .-class  teetlmonlaU  am  references.  Toron  moderate.— A Idreos, 
SURVEYOR,  94,  Langford-road,  Haverstoek-hlll,  N.W, 


An  English  Gentleman,  recently  engaged  ii 

Belgium^,  desires  a SITUATION,  either  In  EngUnd  or  abroad 


IQ 


__  abroad 

practical  experience  In  the  msoufacture  of  iron,  »nl  gensrsA 
engtneeriug  works,  and  a knowledge  of  French  and  Qsrmtn,  would 
■ leqalte'i.  Highest  references  given.  Salary  moderate.— Addrea, 
caroofMr.  Woods.  Newj-agent,  Great  Qiieen-strset,  Westmloster. 


A THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK  ‘ 
xx  I 


-JL.  requires  OCCASIONAL  EMPLOYMENT.  Well  up  lu  estl- 
matlog  and  meaturlog,  and  builders’  and  coDtraotors'  acconutA  i 
Competent  In  every  respect  and  used  to,  exteueire  works.  TesU*  I 
monlalf  and  reterencra  firat-class.- Address,  R.  B.  2,  Richmond*  I 
place.  Blchmond-road,  Dalston. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEY  JBB. 

EE-ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED  b, 

_ a thoroughly  compttonl  and  practical  ASdH'CANX,  who  ha#  . 

great  eiperlenoe  both  in  London  and  other  towns.  Isa  rapid 

and  efficient  draughtsmau,  and  well  praotised  In  surveys,  quauU- 
ties,  apeclflcatlone,  4c..  References  to  first-class  arch!  ects.— Addresix  i 
K Q.  B.  Post-office,  Bradford. 


A' 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTEACrOES,  AND  OTHBRR 

A YOUTH,  aged  18,  who  has  had  a year  i 

and  a halfs  experience  under  an  Architect  and  Builder  Ln  the  I 
erection  of  extensive  works  In  the  north  of  England,  WANTS  1 
EMPLOYMENT  as  UNDER-CLRBK  of  WORKS,  or  in  any  capacity  t 
where  bis  abllUlea  may  be  of  service.  Satisiao’-ory  rofacenoe.—  • 
Addreee,  W.  J.  Victoria  Wharf,  Earl-etreot,  BlaotfriaM,  E.a 


TO  TIMBER-MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

A GEN  i'LEMAN,  who  has  had  considerahle 

experience  In  the  Umber  trade  In  one  of  the  first  houssi 
the  business,  and  who  hM  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the  . 
timber  trade  a*  carried  on  in  Sweden,  by  rteldenoe  there,  is  ds^roo* 
of  meetlog  with  a SITUATION,  In  a limber  firm,  as  a WOSKINW 
PARTNER  or  CLERK,  with  a prospect  of  becomiog  one  of  the  nr^  ' 
He  can  give  most  uudeniable  references,  and  can  command  »plt*l  ( 
•boold  he  become  a pirtner.— Address,  ‘T.  I.  F.  Post-office,  SpaldtnZ-  i 


no  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS. —FOR': 


TO 

SALE,  a large  quaiUUy  of  RBttD3  for  THATCHING.  96s.  per 
liO.-Apply  to  ilr.  MATTHEW  GREEN,  Ouse-brldge,  Downham*  ' 
market. 


Noy.  11,  1871.] 
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The  Study  of  G-reeh  Architecture. 


filiJCERCM 


HE  esBeotial  prln* 
ciple  oftrabeative 
arohiteotnre,  ib, 
as  we  bare  seec, 
Btability  Becared 
in  virtae  of  direct 
down-press  j and 
it  bas  also  been 
said  that  this  ia  a 
principle  which 
is  largely  relied 
on  of  necoaaiity, 
even  in  straotnres 
where  aronation 
might  be  thought 
entitled  to  reign 
nob  only  supreme 
bat  exolosively. 

As  the  Gothic 


architects  pressed  their  favonrite  principle  of 
Constrnction  more  and  more  uncompromisingly, 
their  works  became  at  last,  to  all  appearance, 
essentially  organic  systems  of  arches,  saperior 
and  subordinate,  including  and  included,  and 
admitted  no  vertical  member  that  was  not  in 
direct  relation  to  a rib  or  a groin,  no  flat  Burface 
of  any  extent  that  was  not  ostentatiously  de. 
Glared  irresponeible  for  support,  by  being  either 
perforated  or  transparent.  Bub  even  so,  the  ex- 
pression of  repose  that  is  indispensable  for  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  was  only  obtainable,  like  the 
material  fact  of  ultimate  Btability,  by  making 
manifest  the  predominance  of  downward  over 
oblique  pressure,  and  display  of  the  subjection  of 
all  tendency  of  thrust  to  rigorous  service, — ser- 
vice with  zealous  alacrity  no  less  than  energy  it 
may  be,  bub  service  still.  This  regulative  pre- 
dominance of  direct  pressure  ab  last  only  failed 
to  be  complete, — the  most  satisfactory  expres- 
sion of  repose  to  be  achieved,  because  science 
had  not  guided  to  its  last  condition,  and  the 
refinement  was  never  reached  of  allowing,  in  con- 
struction,  for  the  apparent  deflection  of  vertical 
lines,  by  disturbing  contrast  with  the  ever  pre- 
sent curves.  The  law  of  trabeative  architecture 
is  patent  and  avowed  throughout  every  Gothic 
work  in  vertical  pier,  and  shafe,  and  buttress, 
and  their  horizontal  courses  j for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  needless  to  insist  farther  on  its 
abundant  latent  applications  in  decorative  but 
not  unimportant  details  and  positions,  where  a 
seeming  arch  is  in  truth  only  a pierced  and 
moulded  lintel ; it  were  the  very  pedantry  of 
system  to  denounce  such  fitting  concession  to 
the  motive  that  on  the  occasion  is  justly  para- 
mount, as  a licentious  incongruity.  Let  this, 
too,  be  a secret  that  everybody  knows,  and  that 
carries  gracefulness  by  being  nob  too  consciously 
concealed. 

Therefore  it  is  that  when  either  the  origin  or 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  which  trabiabion  is 
BO  universal  an  element  are  in  question,  we 
reverb  inevitably  to  those  Greek,  and  especially 
to  those  Athenian  examples  where  it  appears  in 
its  purest, — that  is,  in  its  most  absolutely  un- 
mingled form,  of  the  highest  refinement  in  study 
and  design,  and  most  elaborate  workmanship, — 
we  revert  above  all  to  the  Parthenon.  This 
building  has  the  doable — the  cumulative  claim 
to  our  attention, — that  in  its  perfection  it  was 
the  highest  achievement  of  Greek  architecture ; 


and  now,  ruined  as  it  is,  it  ia  that  of  which  we 
have  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  series 
of  measnrements.  It  were  not  easy  to  say  what 
sacrifice  of  cherished  possessions  ofantiqniby, — 
recovered  inscriptions  or  monuments  mighty  or 
minute,  alike  so  constantly  rather  carious  than 
of  any  serious  importance,  the  world  would  not 
be  justified  in  making,  if  it  could  purchase  back 
at  such  a price,  from  one  of  those  oharred  and 
crumpled  rolls  of  Herculaneum,  half  the  authentic 
information  and  promise  of  instruction  that  has 
been  secured  for  us  at  first  baud  by  the  timely 
survey  of  Mr.  Penrose. 

The  building  is  a construction  of  blocks  of 
Pentelio*  marble  most  accurately  joined  and 
fitted ; cement  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
all  contiguous  surfaces,  the  vertical  as  well  as 
horizontal,  are  in  the  closest  contact,  having  been 
ground  together  to  the  smoothness  of  polish. 
In  some  cases  the  eye,  not  to  say  the  fine  edge  of 
a knife,  fails  to  discover  the  joint;  and  to 
centuries  of  such  contact  under  pressure  it  seems 
due  that  actual  cohesion  has  taken  place  between 
stones  of  the  stylobate,  as  tested  by  Stnart  some- 
what barbarously,  and  in  some  oases,  at  least, 
between  drums  of  a column,  which  has  been 
displaced  as  though  it  were  a monolith,  by  a 
force  that  might  have  been  expected  to  canse 
shifting  of  its  parts.  Bub  it  is  the  closeness  of 
the  vertical  joints  of  the  architrave  stones  that 
moat  excites  the  admiration  of  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  feat. 

Bowels  and  inserted  oramps  run  with  lead  are 
freely  employed  wherever  they  can  be  concealed, 
and  gave  increased  assurance  against  the  worst 
consequences  of  abnormal  violence  that  might 
be  well  apprehended  in  a region  not  unknown  to 
earthquakes.  Otherwise  the  stability  of  tbo 
etruoture  is  visibly  announced  as  oxoluaively 
dependent  on  the  strength  and  well-propor- 
tioned mass  of  its  materials,  their  aoonrately. 
worked  and  alternating  joints  and  oonaeontive 
covering  and  downpress.  The  utmost  force  of 
expression  is  obtained  by  strictnesB  at  once  and 
simplicity  of  the  constructive  rule.  The  super- 
posed masses  of  the  columns  and  the  alternating 
courses  of  both  stylobate  and  entablature  speak 
for  themselves ; and  the  inolined  roof  slopes  at 
BO  open  an  angle  as  to  suggest  no  requirement 
for  stay  or  counterpoise.  A rise  that  very  little 
exceeds  1 in  4 is  far  too  slight  to  generate  that 
irritaot,though  unrecogniaed,nnea3ineas  thatwill 
affeot  ns  at  a steeper  pitch,  and  is  due  at  last  to 
a suggestion  of  tendency  of  tiles  to  slide,  to 
drop,  or  to  drag  and  dislocate  their  attachments. 
The  roof  lies  a dead  weight  npon  its  vertical 
supports,  as  absolutely  as  the  shafo  of  the  column 
presses  only  downwards  and  directly  on  its 
base. 

The  joints  of  the  stylobate  and  architrave, 
fine  as  they  are,  are  not,  nor  were  they  intended 
to  b0,qQite  imperoeptibIe;and  have  value, — those 
of  the  latter  especially, — in  their  indication  of  the 
imposing  masses  employed  by  the  builder,  and 
the  simple  truth  of  his  masonry.  The  blocks  that 
form  steps  and  stylobate  break  joint  degree 
above  degree ; and  the  columns,  set  accurately 
over  joints  of  the  top  step,  lock  all  below.  The 
columns  themselves  have  only  horizontal  joints, 
and  are  formed  of  drums,  of  which  the  heights 
are  variable,  but  variable  wilhin  limits,  and  in 
successions  that  certainly  were  not  decided 
at  random.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
columns  of  the  Madeleine  and  of  the  Bourse  at 
Paris,  in  illustration  of  the  ill  effects  of  study 
negleoted  at  this  point,  or  study  that  goes 
wrong.  There  still  remains  an  opportunity  for 
a student  to  render  good  service  at  Athena,  if 
there  are  those  who  still  care  to  go  thither  as 


* The  temptation  is  too  great  not  to  pass  this  word 
without  inserting  a gem  of  lexicography.  It  was  indi- 
cated by  a friend,  and  deserves  a coospicaoua  setting. 
Richardson’s  Dictionary,  tn  e.  “ Pent, — Penthouse,— 
Penilike."  “The  pillars  of  this  temple  are  cut  out  of  a 
quarry  of  marble,  called  ftnlltke  marble,  and  they  w 
squared  parpine,  as  thick  as  long : these  I saw 

Athens.”— AorM’s,“Pi«fareV'  P*  88. 


students  iu  the  track  of  not  unworthy  pre- 
decessors, by  taking  accurate  measurements 
of  the  heights  of  all  the  drums  of  adjacent 
undisturbed  columns.  A more  exact  deter- 
mination of  a principle  might  be  thus  arrived 
at.  From  the  materials  before  us  in  the 
example  of  a single  column  we  may  observe  an 
avoidance  of  principle  of  any  rule  of  sequenoe 
that  can  be  readily  detected  by  the  eye ; pairs 
of  drums  of  equal  height  are  eschewed, — indeed 
it  is  much  if  any  two  of  equal  height  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  column ; but  the  irregularity 
is  tempered  in  several  ways, — no  drum  is  doable 
the  height  of  any  other ; none  exceed  in  dimen- 
sion a lower  semi-diameter,  or  fall  below  an 
upper  semi-diameter  of  the  oolnmn  ; larger  and 
smaller  drums,  but  still  varying  in  degrees  of 
difference,  follow  on  in  pairs ; and  in  the  example 
given  we  seem  to  find  that  out  of  the  eleven 
drums  of  the  total,  as  many  as  fonr  pairs — three 
of  them  oonaeontive — have  an  identical  joint 
height. 

The  divisions  of  the  architrave  fall  above  the 
columns,  and  are  themselves  covered  accurately 
by  superimposed  triglyphs.  This  is  “ harmony” 
of  masonry  in  the  original  technical  sense  of  the 
Greeks ; and  when  it  is  negleoted,  the  most 
promising  design  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks 
incurs  the  disgrace  of  dishonesty  and  discord.  The 
offence  is  slightest,  because  at  least  not  shameless 
when  a central  block  is  dressed  into  a voussoir 
with  horizontal  soffit,  and  leans  either  way  by 
obliqno  but  undisguised  joints,  on  others  that 
ride  saddlewise  on  the  columns  ; though  better 
than  this  it  were  to  sacrifice  the  horizontal  lino^ 
and  turn  an  honest  arch  at  onoe.  But  when  an 
architrave  stone  is  shown  suspended  by  unex- 
plained construction  over  a void,  with  vertical 
joints  that  bely  the  most  familiar  of  all  natural 
laws,  we  have  the  offence  of  a misplacement 
arohiteotnral  that  may,  indeed,  be  no  worse 
nor  more  confusing  than  misplaced  aspirates  in 
a serious  argument,  but  that  is,  at  least,  as 
damaging  a solecism  to  whatever  happiness  in 
art  can  only  co-exist  with  oultore  and  refine- 
ment. 

The  treatment  and  details  of  the  Borio  enta- 
blature have  no  neoessary  dependence  on  the 
colonnade,  which  wo  have  recognised  as  a 
secondary  amplification  of  the  idea  of  a Greek 
temple.  If  we  reverb  to  the  simple  naos  of 
masonry,  not  too  wide  for  the  span  of  a timber 
beam,  simple  or  compound,  we  find  the  first 
requirement  of  the  walla  to  prepare  them 
for  receiving  a roof,  is  that  they  should  be 
surmounted  by  a course  of  blocks  of  tbeir  full 
breadth,  and  so  long  as  to  bond  those  below  and 
distribute  equally  the  coming  saperlnoumbent 
pressure.  This  is  the  funotion  of  the  structural 
wall-plate, — the  motive  of  the  architrave  which, 
as  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Propylma,  crowns 
the  walls  all  round,  and  is  emphasised  by  a 
slight  projection.  Whether  the  wall-plate  be 
regarded  as  of  timber  or  of  stone  makes  no 
difference  to  the  argument  at  this  stage ; at  the 
next,  we  come  unequivocally  npon  timber  beams 
laid  transversely,  across  the  naos,  edgewise,  for 
the  sake  of  combining  stiffness  and  lightness, 
and  exposing  ends  upon  the  side-walla,  less  wide 
than  high. 

Pausing  here,  we  have  to  remark  a critical 
difference  in  the  developed  aspect  of  the  strnc- 
tnre,  on  front  and  flank.  On  flank,  the  course 
above  the  architrave  consists  of  narrow  ends  of 
beams,  with  void  intervals  between  them.  On 
the  front  and  back,  the  last  beams  that  show 
ends  at  flank  lie  along  over  the  architrave,  and 
present  a continuous  surface.  The  flank  now 
exhibits  the  motive  of  the  Boric  frieze,  with 
alternate  triglyph  and  metope;  and  on  the  front 
we  see  the  motive  of  the  Ionic  of  Attica.  A 
suggestion  of  motive  may  incur  the  irregn- 
larity  that  belongs  to  the  accidental  but  artistic 
development  works,  above  all  things,  sym- 
metrically;  and  the  architectnral  requirement 
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of  disciplined  repetition  and  uniformity  is  snffi- 
oient  to  account  for  the  ensuing  separation.  The 
Doric  style  adopted  and  elaborated  the  inter- 
rupted frieze  of  the  flank,  and  carried  it 
systematically  round  the  front  and  end.  An- 
other style,  the  Ionic  of  Greece  proper, — for  of 
the  Asiatic  variety  more  is  to  be  said, — exhibits 
as  exclusive  a preference  for  the  frieze  as  con- 
tinnons. 

True  it  is  that  no  example  is  preserved  in 
which  the  triglypbs  of  a Doric  order  are  or  were 
the  aotnal  ends  of  beams  spanning  naos  or 
peristyle  5 so  neither  can  we  produce  an  instance 
in  which  tho  metopes  were  left  open  5 but  we 
have  the  best  aaanrance  from  literatnre  (Euri- 
pides, Iph-  T.  113)  that  such  was  at  times  at  least 
the  case.  The  derivation  of  these  details  from 
carpentry  may  stand  well  enough  on  its  own 
merits,  and  is  confirmed  beyond  the  need  by 
other  examples  yet  to  come.  As  the  buildings 
are  constructed,  and  in  the  case  of  a peristyle, 
marble  beams  much  smaller  than  the  triglyphs 
represent  take  a suflicient  bearing  above  the 
frieze  at  the  back ; the  incongraous  intimation  of 
the  external  frieze  is  here  out  of  sight,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  original  significance  having 
become  bnt  shadowy,  and  the  enhanced  height 
of  the  entablature  at  the  back,  is  readily 
accepted  as  expressive  of  shelter  by  a curtain 
screening  the  driving  rain  or  slant  sunbeam. 

In  the  remarkable  bed-mouldings  of  the  Doric 
cornice,  traditional  descent  from  pure  carpentry 
becomes  on  a little  careful  consideration  very 
manifest,  and  may  furnish  what  has  long  been 
wanting, — their  true  elncidation.  As  we  follow 
the  sequence  of  simple  trabeation  from  below 
upwards,  we  find  that  the  vertical  joints  of  the 
triglyph  and  metope  should  be  broken  by  the 
strong  projecting  cornice  that  in  its  turn  would 
have  its  joints,  wheresoever  they  occurred,  over 
their  central  lines.  But  for  the  cornice  itself, 
as  the  final  course,  no  reciprocal  cover  from 
above  or  bond  of  incumbent  weight  remains. 
Another  security  has  therefore  to  be  resorted 
to  for  stability  and  weight  by  combining  the 
parts  of  the  cornice  among  themselves,  and 
this  it  appears  to  me  certain  was  originally 
effected  by  framing  and  mortising  below.  The 
broad  inclined  tablets,  therefore,  set  with  studs 
or  guttao,  on  the  under  side  of  the  cornice,  I 
regard  without  hesitation  as  representatives  of 
flat  plates  or  tongnes  sunk  into  grooves  on  either 
side  of  a joint  of  an  original  cornice  of  timber, 
and  left  projecting  to  cover  the  under  side  of  the 
joint  above  the  centre  of  a triglyph.  The  gutts», 
always  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  central 
line,  represent  ends  of  the  atniia  or  wooden  pins 
that  fastened  the  free  portion  of  the  plate  to  the 
cornice  segments,  and  thus  aeonred  the  plate, 
and  contributed,  with  the  hold  of  the  mortise,  to 
give  solidity  to  the  frame. 

The  mutules  are  currently  explained  as  repre- 
senting the  rafters  of  the  primitive  wooden 
entablature,  but  such  representation  is  a coun- 
tersense.  In  no  instance  have  they  proportions 
that  answer  to  a section  of  any  reasonable 
rafter, — and  in  no  case  has  their  slope  any  cor- 
respondence, or  the  semblance  of  it,  to  the  slope 
of  a roof  above.  The  solidity  of  the  Doric 
cornice  in  itself  precludes  any  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  proportions  of 
the  mutnles,  for  bearing  weight.  The  architect 
who  transferred  the  motive  from  timber  to 
marble  oonstrnotion,  regulated  and  multiplied 
the  recurrent  detail  with  no  regard  to  the  num- 
ber or  seats  of  his  actual  cornice  joints,  and  set 
them  usually,  though  not  universally,  over  void 
metope  as  well  as  triglyph,  concerned  alone  for 
their  symmetry  with  the  divisions  of  the  frieze, 
and  the  bold  acoentnation  they  supplied  for  his 
unbroken  horizontal  line  above. 

In  the  temple  of  Basem,  of  which  the  records, 
as  published  by  Professor  Cockerell,  are  only 
second  in  value  to  those  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
joints  of  the  cornice  stones  are  covered  by 
a course  above  them,  on  which  the  rafters  Cake 
their  bearing  5 and  these  stones  have  at  the 
same  time  the  fnnetion  of  the  old  wooden  mor- 
tise. In  the  earlier  temple  at  .^gina,  the  foot 
of  the  rafter  stops  aga-ust  a stone  which  is  let 
into  the  cornice  stone  from  above,  and  seems  to 
represent  a vertical  tenon  or  stud. 

Vitruvius  (iv.  3)  derives  the  details  of  the 
triglyph  from  tablets  that  he  assumes  to 
have  been  nailed  as  protections  for  tbe  ex- 
posed ends  of  the  beams.  We  may  with 
more  plausibility  interpret  these  sinkings  and 
chamferings  as  the  provident  treatment  of  the 
end  of  the  beam  itself.  The  transverse  section 
of  a timber  beam  exposes  a face  of  concentric 
oiroleSj  or  segments  of  circles,  of  alternate  harder , 
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and  more  open  grain.  The  spongy  intervals  are 
liable  to  more  speedy  decay, — moisture  would 
lodge  in  the  curved  hollows,  and  be  absorbed  into 
the  tubes  of  the  wood.  Vertical  groovings 
broke  the  continuity  of  the  retaining  ledges,  and 
favoured  descent  of  the  wet ; while  the  increased 
superficies  obtained  wonld  promote  rapid  and 
complete  evaporation.  Tho  particular  form  of 
the  grooves  is  easily  derivable  from  simple 
duplication  of  the  chamfer  of  the  external 
angles. 

The  fillet  of  the  architrave  probably  began, 
or  at  least  ended, — it  does  not  much  matter 
which, — as  representative  of  a bead  protecting 
the  junction  of  architrave  and  frieze  j with 
respect  to  the  gutts  tablets,  it  is  open  to  be 
argued  again,  that  they  iu  tho  same  way  repre- 
sent small  tablets  covering  the  foot  of  the  trig- 
lyphs,  where  these  were  supposed  to  be  notched 
into  the  architrave. 

But  the  view  I prefer  is,  that  here  too  we  have 
trace  of  an  application  of  the  wooden  tenon, 
or  key  to  the  architrave  joint  below  a triglyph, 
on  the  same  principle  as  was  applied  to  tbe 
cornice  joints  above  them.  The  atone  architec- 
ture thus,  that  carefully  covered  up  its  own 
obligations  to  the  metallic  cramps,  that  were 
inserted  most  liberally  between  all  contiguous 
blocks  where  concealment  was  possible,  retained 
nnconscioualy  a testimony  to  the  franker  con- 
trivances of  primi&ive  wood  construction. 

It  is  only  at  a decidedly  late  epoch,  whim 
every  opportunity  for  ornament  was  too  eagerly 
snatched  at,  that  an  equivalent  of  the  mutule 
was  added  to  the  already  overcharged  cornice  of 
the  Corinthian  order, — itself  an  elaborately 
ornamented  form  of  the  Ionic.  But  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  Ionic  in  its  earliest  and  simplest  form 
are  traceable  even  still  more  plainly  than  the 
Doric  to  elementary  arrangements  of  carpentry  ; 
this,  however,  as  a subject  that  is  susceptible  of 
much  more  exact  elucidation  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  must  be  reserved  for  separate  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  historical  analysis  of 
the  Doric  order  shonld  lead  us  on  the  one  hand 
so  unequivocally  to  timber  construction,  and  on 
the  other  certainly  no  less  so,  to  the  archi- 
tectural precedents  of  a country  like  Egypt, 
in  which  timber  has  no  part  at  all.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  lay  overmuch  stress  on  tbe  so- 
called  Proto-Doric  columns  of  Beni-Hassan ; 
there  is  scarcely  more  correspondence  here  than 
is  constantly  due  to  independent  application  of 
similar  means  to  similar  ends,  but  the  agreement 
in  respect  of  more  arbitrary  details  of  treatment 
of  tbe  Greek  aud  Egyptian  capital  is  much  more 
significant.  Tbe  agreement,  again,  of  the  pri- 
meval Doric  cornice,  as  it  is  represented  on 
archaic  painted  vases,  with  the  Egyptian  cor- 
nice,— its  accuracy  of  representation  certified, 
moreover,  by  the  architectural  facades  of  such 
tombs  as  that  of  Norchia,  must  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  for  the  international  reaction.  On 
the  vase  of  Ergotimus,  iu  the  lluaeum  of  Florence, 
we  see  a small  Doric  naos  of  Thetis,  of  which 
the  entablature  is  crowned  less  by  an  imitated 
than  by  a tranaeferred  Egyptian  cornice,  and 
abundant  repetitions  might  be  cited.  Bub  what- 
ever the  Greek  borrowed,  whether  from  an  alien 
nation  or  a contrasted  style,  he  completely  con- 
quered, assimilated,  and  remodelled  with  fresh 
and  forcible  variety.  No  innovation  for  an 
end  that  enhanced  beauty  or  compassed  pro- 
priety was  too  abrupt  to  startle  him, — and, 
indeed  he  sesms  to  have  recognised  that  only  by 
abrupt  reversal  of  long-sanctioned  custom,  was 
an  art  sometimes  to  be  roused  from  torpor  and 
restored  to  progress.  It  was  iu  this  spirit  that 
some  innovating  genius  in  vase-painting  made 
the  grand  interchange  between  the  colours  of  the 
figures  and  the  ground,  and  painted  black  ground 
to  red  figures,  instead  of  black  figures  upon  the 
original  red  ground.  As  daringly  and  success- 
fully did  Some  great  unnamed  designer,  who 
recognised  the  beauty  of  the  sweeping  upright 
curve  of  tbe  ooruice  of  rainless  Egypt,  bub  its 
want  of  congruity  with  a northern  climate, 
leverse  its  position,  aud  transform  it  at  a stroke 
by  horizontal  projection  into  the  appropriate 
and  characteristic  sheltering  member  of  the 
Greek  entablature  for  all  time. 

The  original  determination  of  the  qualitative 
elements  of  the  Dorio  order  and  style  cannot 
have  been  later  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
may  not  even  have  been  so  la*e  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  : we  see  them  defined  with 
perfect  ^ distinctness,  and  very  considerable 
beauty,  in  the  most  archaic  Sicilian  structaies, 
bat  the’.r  ultimate  refinement  by  quantitative — 
that  is,  by  proportional — adjustments,  was  only 
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accomplished  much  later  under  the  sky  of  Attica. 
Need  there  is  nob  to  derogate  from  the  dignity 
of  their  origin  by  assumptions  of  a primitive 
“ hut.’*  A style  of  grandeur  may  easily  have 
been  developed  long  before  timber  was  renounced 
as  a material;  the  oaken  pillars  that  were  pre- 
served bound  with  iron,  aud  sheltered  with  re- 
ligions regard  down  to  a late  date,  were  remains 
of  no  unimportant  structarea.  The  very  extent 
to  which  painting  was  demonstrably  applied  to 
marble  structures,  is  best  explained,  no‘t  to  say 
justified,  by  accepting  it  as  in  itself  presumptive 
evidence  of  tradition  from  a wooden  exemplar. 
In  the  Protodorio  boildings  of  the  vases,  again, 
the  columns  are  not  only  provided  with  plinths 
in  accordance  with  Egyptian  precedent,  but  have 
the  slight  proportions  and  wide  intervals  of 
spacing  that  are  natural  and  suitable  in  a wooden 
structure ; and  in  agreement  with  this  the  temple 
at  Selinas  that  is  proved  to  be  the  most  ancient 
by  the  style  of  its  metopes, — first  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Angell  and  Harris, — has  columns  more 
lightly  proportioned  and  widely  spaced  than  any 
of  the  others,  that  are  nob  only  of  later  but 
manifestly  of  mnoh  later  date. 


THE  PEESIDBNT’S  BUDGET  OP  HOME 
AND  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  opening  general  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  Monday  evening  last,  whereat,  amongst 
other  incidents,  the  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Tite,  M.P.,  painted  by  Mr.  Knight,  R.A,,  was 
presented,  the  president,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
delivered  an  address.  Omitting  a few  intro- 
ductory observations,  we  print  it  verbatim,  as 
of  great  general  interest : — 

Since  I had  to  address  you  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  last  year,  we  have  lost  three  FellowSj 
— Mr.  Hardwick,  R.A.,  Sir  James  Pennethorne, 
and  Mr.  Charlesworth,  of  Manchester  j and  two 
of  our  honorary  and  corresponding  members, 

I viz. — Monsieur  Daban,  of  Paris,  and  Signor 
: Ignazio  Gardella,  of  Genoa,  have  passed  away. 

I Of  Mr.  Hardwick  I can  bat  speak  with  much 
[ personal  regard.  Ho  was  my  master : I spent 
fonr  years  with  him  as  a pupil  while  he  was 
engaged  on  the  Sfc.  Katharine’s  Docks  and  the 
Goldsmiths’  Hall ; and  if,  at  that  time,  the  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  artistic  part  of  hia 
profession  were  hardly  within  reach  of  the 
architectural  pupil  (instead  of  being  sown  broad- 
cast before  him,  as  they  are  in  the  present  day), 
I had  at  least  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
studying  most  abnndantly  the  practioal  part  of 
my  profession  j and  I never  can  feel  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  habits  of  baainess  and  of  puno- 
tuality  which  he  inculcated,  and  for  his  oocistant 
teaching,  as  to  the  high  position  our  profession 
should  occupy,  and  the  necessity  for  an  honour- 
able and  unswerving  line  of  conduct  in  all  who 
followed  it.  The  architectural  publications  of 
the  day  have  so  well  described  Mr.  Hardwick’s 
professional  position,  his  works,  and  his  ap- 
pointments, that  I need  only  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  their  accuracy,  aud  repeat  these  words 
from  one  of  those  papers  as  faithfully  describing 
his  character;  — “Personally,  Mr.  Hardwick, 
notwithstanding  severe  indisposition  of  a very 
painful  kind,  was  active  aud  energetic.  He  had 
a generous,  quick  nature;  and  there  are  many 
now  recollecting  good  deeds  aud  kind  assistance 
rendered  in  a very  unostentatious  and  hearty 
manner,  of  which  the  world  suspects  little.  He 
was  a man  who  personally  merited  tbe  whole 
of  that  vtry  general  confidence  which  was 
placed  in  him  by  persons  of  all  stations  ; and 
his  cultivated  intelligence,  hia  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  hia  upright,  straightforward  con- 
duct, have  done  nob  a little  to  reflect  credit 
npon  the  profession  to  which  he  was  proud  to 
belong.” 

Gentlemen,  this  time  last  year,  I could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  meed  of 
praise  to  the  way  in  which  the  late  Sir  Jumea 
Pennethorne  had  carried  out  the  “ London, 
University, ” in  Burlington-street.  I ventured 
to  foreshadow  tbe  honour  which  was  subse- 
quently bestowed  upon  him  by  hia  sovereign ; 
aud  I expressed  an  earnest  and  sincere  hope, 
that  he  might  long  live  to  enjoy  his  repose  and 
his  laurels.  That  wish  has  not  been  realised ! 
and  this  able,  kind-heurted,  and  unassuming 
architect  has  passed  away  from  us  as  tran- 
qailly  and  peacefully  as  his  life  had  been  spent, 
i rejoice  to  think  that  this  Institute  had  pub- 
licly borne  its  testimony  to  hia  merit  and  hia 
high  obarcter,  by  presenting  to  him  not  only  the 
Queen’s  gold  medal,  bat  a special  medal  “ to 
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mark  their  sense  of  his  ability,  ooarbesy,  and 
frankness,  and  of  the  skill  and  intelligenoe  he 
habitually  brought  to  bear  upon  oomplioafced 
and  difficnlt  questions  of  a technioal  natare.” 
It  must  be  a source  of  pride  and  solaoe  to  hie 
family  to  remember  how  he  was  honoured  by 
his  sovereign  and  by  his  profession,  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  architeo- 
tural  journals  of  September  describe  fully  his 
career  and  his  works.  I think  I may  promise 
that  a memoir  of  each  of  these  distinguished 
architects  will,  ere  long,  be  read  at  the  Insti- 
tute, and  I venture  to  say,  “ Requiescant  in 
pace.” 

Mr.  Charlesworth,  of  Manchester,  was  born 
in  1832,  and  died  comparatively  young.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  and  when  a 
youth  bub  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Speakman,  whose  partner  he  be- 
came in  1862.  In  conjunction  with  that  gentle- 
man he  executed  the  following  works  : — St. 
Catherine’s  Church  and  Schools,  Collyhurst ; St. 
Paul’s  Chiiroh,  Southport;  the  Manchester 
Shipping  Offices,  the  Clarendon  Club,  the  Mans- 
field and  Bow  Chambers,  &o.  He  bad  remark- 
able facility  as  a designer  of  Italian  work 
specially ; and  many  of  the  warehonsea  in  Man- 
chester, and  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
attest  his  powers  as  an  artist,  and  show  a large 
amount  of  invention  and  refinement.  As  a 
Gothic  architect,  his  work,  though  excellent, 
was  perhaps  not  so  original.  The  design  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Charlesworth,  with  his  partner, 
Mr.  Speakman,  took  the  second  prize  in  the 
competicion  for  the  Manchester  Townhall. 

Monsieur  Duban,  of  Paris,  one  of  our  houorary 
and  corresponding  members,  died  at  Bordeaux, 
in  September,  last  year,  when  the  oloud  of  mis- 
fortune and  didoomfit.ure  was  hanging  so  densely 
over  his  country.  Her  subsequent  troubles  have 
prevented,  until  lately,  the  removal  of  hia 
body  to  Paris,  and  a complimentary  funeral, 
which  his  architectural  friends  and  confreres  in 
that  city  were  anxions  to  realize.  That  wish 
has  been  aooomplished,  apparently  with  every 
snccees,  and  I cannot  do  better  than  read  to  yon 
a very  interesting  letter  which  Professor  Donald- 
son baa  done  mo  the  honour,  as  your  president, 
to  address  mo;  it  so  clearly  describes  this  inte- 
resting though  melancholy  ceremony  : — 

Nice,l-Uh  September,  1871. 

_ “ Mr.  President, — I regret  that  from  varions 
circnmstanoes  with  which  I need  nob  trouble 
you,  I have  been  prevented  giving  you  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  which  took  place  this  day  week 
in  Paris,  in  connexion  with  the  lamented  death 
of  our  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member, 
M.  Duban,  at  Bordeaux,  last  year,  and  the 
anniversary  of  which  has  been  observed  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  and  the  transfer  of  his  body 
to  the  ‘ Cimetifere  dn  Mont  Parnasse,’  near  the 
Invalides.  Yon  are  aware  of  the  invitation  sent 
by  M.  Cosar  Daly  for  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  be  present,  and,  in  oonsequenoe,  Mr. 
George  Alexander  and  myself  arranged  to  go 
over,  and  I observed  there  also  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers.  The  service  took  place  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  monastery  of  which 
has  for  a long  time  been  occupied  by  the  fine 
museum  of  artillery.  I was  appointed  to  be  one 
of  the  pall-bearers,  with  Messrs.  Cesar  Daly, 
Due,  Leon  Vaudoyer,  and  Baltard  (Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Members  of  oar  Institute), 
and  other  friends  of  the  family.  Mr.  Alexander 
was,  with  great  courtesy,  seated  in  a prominent 
place  amongst  the  general  mourners.  The  mass 
was  conducted  with  muaic,  and  then  the  cortege 
lefs  and  proceeded  to  the  cemetery,  the  body  on 
a hearse,  and  the  pali-bearers  on  foot,  and  four 
carriages  with  varions  members  of  the  family 
and  mourners.  Arrived  at  the  tomb,  a short 
conclusion  of  the  service,  similar  to  ours,  was 
read  by  the  priest,  and  the  coffin  deposited  in 
the  tomb,  wbioh,  however,  is  merely  provisional, 
as  it  is  intended  to  erect  a more  important  one. 
After  the  priests  had  retired,  MM.  Cesar  Daly, 
Baltard,  and  Vaudoyer,  read  very  appropriate 
discoursep,  reviewing  the  talents,  personal  cha- 
racter, and  works  of  the  deceased,  now  and  then 
diverging  into  observations  upon  the  present 
state  of  onr  art  in  Prance,  which  they  seemed 
to  consider  as  not  satisfactory ; and  deploring 
the  introduction  of  a wild  caprice  of  style,  the 
absence  of  a sound  leading  principle  of  taste, 
and  the  prevalence  of  too  luxurious,  ill-regulated 
decoration.  When  these  were  completed,  1 
claimed  permission  to  say  a few  words,  convey- 
ing expressions  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the 
desire  of  our  members  to  show  how  sincerely 


they  took  part  in  the  loss,  which  the  French 
School  of  Art  in  Prance  has  sustained,  as  well 
as  all  Europe;  and  I ventured  to  express  the 
conviction  that  amongst  the  distinguished  pupils 
of  onr  late  friend,  and  the  eminent  architect’^ 
who  survived  him,  there  were  men  who  would 
well  sustain  the  prestige  of  their  sohool  of  our 
art  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  My  few  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  impress  with  lively  satis- 
faction those  who  were  present ; and  many 
pressed  round  me  to  shake  hands  and  thank  me 
for  the  interest  taken  by  English  architects  in 
the  loss  of  their  eminent  oolleague. 

Two  days  afterwards,  M.  Cesar  Daly  and 
four  other  gentlemen,  members  of  the  committee 
who  directed  the  funeral  ceremony,  called  on  us 
at  our  hotel,  formally  to  express  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  kindness  of  the  English  architects. 
M.  Daly  also  read  to  us  the  very  well  con- 
ceived letter  which  he  had  just  received  from 
yon,  and  said  that  they  had  all  been  highly  gra- 
tified by  that  mark  of  kind  consideration  from 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  All  the  proceedings,  discourses, 
and  letters  are  being  collected  into  a separate 
memoir  ; thirty  copies  of  wbioh  will  be  sent  for 
distribution  amongst  the  members  of  Connoil,  &o. 

Having  to  pass  through  Marseilles,  I have,  of 
course,  called  upon  our  venerable  friend  M. 
Coste  (one  of  onr  hon.  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers). He  is  now  more  than  eighty-four,  with 
hia  usual  vivacity  of  spirit,  love  of  art,  and  desire 
to  maintaiu  all  bis  old  friendships.  He  took  a 
ride  with  me  round  Marseilles,  and  particularly 
made  me  visit  the  grand  Muace  of  Pine  Arts  and 
Natural  History,  by  M.  Esperaot-Dien,  a 
pupil  of  M.  Vaudoyer,  who  has  also  built  the 
striking  church  of  ‘ Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde.’ 

The  Mueee  is  backed  against  a rocky  hill, 
which  has  been  out  away  to  receive  it.  It  con- 
sists of  two  wings,  the  one  for  the  fine  arts,  the 
other  for  the  ‘ natural  history.’  They  are  con- 
nected (biing  perhaps  150  ft.  apart)  by  a re- 
ceding circular  colonnade  on  the  first  floor, 
having  a central  pavilion  with  a statne  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  a large  basin  in  front,  the  over- 
flowing waters  of  which  fall  down  on  rocks  or 
steps  (like  those  of  St.  Cloud)  to  the  very  base, 
where  there  is  a garden,  with  beds  of  fl  wars  and 
trees.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  most  sosnic 
compositions  that  I know  in  Europe.  M. 
Coabe  hai  promised  to  ask  M.  Esperant-Dieu 
to  send  us  photographs  of  hia  works ; for  I am 
sure  that  the  Institute  would  be  glad  to  elect 
him  into  their  body. 

I also  engaged  M.  Coste  to  draw  np  for  us 
a paper  on  the  Turkish  Mosque,  distinguishing 
the  peculiar  arrangement  and  parts  of  those  at 
Constantinople  (formed  upon  a Byzantine  type)  ; 
those  at  Cairo  and  Damascus  purely  Arabic, 
and  having  also  their  individual  dispositions  for 
pilgrims,  &o.  He  seems  highly  delighted  with 
the  idea,  to  which  he  above  all  men  is  so  cip^ble 
of  doing  full  justice;  and  I have  no  donbt  he 
will  set  about  it,  and  it  will  be  a very  interest- 
lug  contribution  for  our  Transactions.  He  asked 
very  particularly  for  bis  old  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller  in  Egypt,  Bunomi,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  of  bis  being  iu  good  health,  and  that  I was 
connected  with  him  at  the  Soane  Museum. 

I hope  you  will  not  be  fatigued  by  my  too  long 
details  of  what  has  occurred  ; but  such  an  inci- 
dent as  the  funeral  of  M.  Duban  is  a rare 
occasion,  the  only  like  one  being  when  M. 
Fontaine  was  buried,  and  when  I also  said  a few 
words.  I have  thought  that  it  would  interest 
you  and  the  members  to  know  what  took  place. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  President, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson.” 

Gentlemen,  I have  sought  to  give  some 
interest  to  my  otherwise  dull  record  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, by  grafting  upon  it,  and  making  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  this  very  interesting  oommuni- 
cation  from  onr  valued  friend  and  oolleagne. 
Independently  of  the  clear  description  it  gives  of 
a ceremony  that  must  always  have  a melan- 
choly interest,  and  which  at  this  moment  must 
have  a special  one,  as  indicating  a sort  of 
coming  to  life  again  of  onr  intellectual  and 
accomplished  French  confreres,  it  has  a peculiar 
value  in  my  eyes,  for  it  leads  me  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  umbrage  which  Professor 
Donaldson  took  at  some  of  our  proceedings 
during  the  last  session  has  passed  away  ; that  he 
now  acquits  me  of  having  for  a moment  contem- 
plated a slight  to  him,  and  that  we  may  hope  for 
a revival  of  that  pride  and  interest  in  the  Insti- 
tute which  for  so  many  years  he  has  shown 
.without  stint.  » 


Oar  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Oorre- 
spondeDoe,  Mr.  Cockerell  (who,  I am  happy  to 
think,  is  fast  recovering  from  a very  severe 
illness),  will,  no  doubt,  at  no  distant  period, 
prepare  a paper  on  M.  Duban’s  life  and 
works.  I shall  only  remark  that  the  architect 
of  the  facades  of  the  “Beaux  Arts  ” (especially 
the  old  one),  and  of  the  restorations  of  the 
Chateau  de  Biois,  and  of  the  house  of  the  Count 
of  Pourbales,  in  the  Rue  Tronchet,  of  the  works 
for  the  Duo  de  Luynes,  at  his  Chateau  at 
Chevrense,  should  always  bold  a high  place  iu 
our  esteem.  His  publio  professional  position  was 
nob  as  high  as  it  should  have  been ; politically 
he  was  nob  fortunate  : he  opposed  Napoleon  III. 
when  President  of  the  Republic,  and  on  his  suc- 
ceeding bo  the  throne,  M.  Dnban  was  dis- 
missed from  his  position  as  architect  to  the 
Louvre,  and  from  the  superintendenos  of  the 
works  on  the  soabheru  facade,  which  were  then 
under  his  charge  ; but  the  Salon  Carre  and  some 
of  the  other  important  rooms  in  the  Louvre  were 
also  works  of  M.  Duban. 

« * * # 

Gentlemen,  I need  hardly  remind  you  of  the 
change  that  took  place  last  session  in  our 
secretarial  offices  and  arrangements ; and  most 
assuredly  I would  say  nothing  that  could  revive 
any  controversial  feelings ; but,  as  one  who  had 
to  bear  a large  share  of  the  obloquy  which  in 
some  quarters  was  thought  to  attach  to  this  act, 
I think  I may,  in  justice  to  myself,  appeal  to  the 
members  present,  and  ask  if  the  lustitute  has 
lost  in  energy  and  usefulness  by  the  change  ; or 
if,  individually,  members  have  received  less 
courtesy  and  assistance  from  the  officials  of  our 
society  under  the  new  regime  than  they  did 
under  the  old  P 

I have  been  asked  by  those  who  take  a deep 
and  special  interest  in  the  “ Architectural  Bene- 
volent Institution  ” to  remind  the  members  of 
our  Institute  of  its  strong  claims  upon  their  aid 
aud  on  their  generosity,  not  only  on  our  mem- 
bers, but  on  those  of  the  whole  profession. 
Though  our  numbers  are  now  “ legion,”  and 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  instead  of  units,  as 
in  the  good  old  days  of  monopoly,  I find  there  are 
only  256  architects  sabacribing  to  this  fund,  and 
out  of  that  nnmber  only  150  members  of  this 
Institute.  This  is  nob  a satiafactory  or  credit- 
able state  of  things,  aud  oontrasta  very  un- 
favonrably  with  the  action  of  the  civil  engineers 
iu  a similar  work  of  sympathy.  Ic  is  a subject 
which  specially  deserves  the  interest  not  only  of 
this  Institute,  bat  of  every  architect  throughout 
the  land.  We  all  know  the  vioissitudesof  a pro- 
fessional life, — the  fluctuating  nature  of  car 
practice, — the  struggles  which  attend  an  unsne- 
oessfal  career,  and  even  the  misfortunes  which 
sometimes  await  in  mature  age  on  those  whose 
early  prospects  seemed  so  promising.  There  is 
probably  no  one  in  this  room  who  cannot  call  to 
mind  some  instances  of  disappointed  hopes, 
narrowed  means,  and  even  urgent  neoesaity 
amongst  members  of  onr  fraternity.  And  there 
are  many  instances  we  know  nothing  of, — 
iustanoes  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  blame- 
less, bub  anfortunate,  and  who  are  year  by  year 
reduced  to  that  most  distressing  form  of  need, — 
the  need  which  craves,  but  dares  not  beg 
relief.  Although  we  number  519  Fellows 
and  Associates,  only  153  are  subscribers  to 
this  professional  society.  Do  not  let  this 
reproach  exist  any  longer.  The  president,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  has  but  lately  made  an  earnest 
appeal  in  favour  of  that  society,  which  is  in 
urgent  need  of  funds.  Its  working  expenses  are 
reduced  to  a minimum.  Its  annual  receipts  from 
subscriptions  and  investment  amount  only  to 
2351.,  and  last  year  2141.  were  disbursed  in 
charity ; aud  there  is  but  a small  balance  in 
hand.  It  is  not  only  architects  themselves  who 
seek  its  aid,  bub  too  frequently  their  widows  and 
orphans,  who  need  a helping  hand.  . The  dictates 
of  ordinary  benevolence,  no  less  than  the  claims 
of  professional  brotherhood,  ought  to  secure  for 
this  excellent  and  well-adminiscered  charity  our 
sapporb  and  co-operation.  If  we  could  secure 
another  100  or  150  subscribers,  or  if  some  wonld 
double  their  present  subscriptions,  the  boon 
would  be  great.  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
place  for  a charity  sermon,  but  I have  a strong 
presentiment  that  I shall  not  have  appealed  to 
our  profession  in  vain. 

I find,  on  referring  to  the  address  which  I had 
the  honour  of  reading  to  you  this  time  last  year, 
that  I indulged  iu  certain  Utopian  dreams  of 
union  and  fusion,  and  of  a “ single  united  and 
^wwerfal  body.”  They  were  at  least  innocent, 
and  may  have  reminded  some  of  you  of  the  old 
saying  that  “ new  brooms  sweep  clean.”  Tour 
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broom  has,  however,  gained  age  and  experience 
since  then,  and  is  not  so  hopefnl  of  realising  all 
ho  dreamt  of;  bub  I rentare  to  think  that  a 
useful  first  step  towards  uniformity,  at  any  rate, 
has  been  realised  in  the  Conference”  we  held 
last  session,  Crnde  and  incomplete  as  may  have 
been  many  of  its  arrangements,  we  have  learnt 
experience,  and  we  have  at  least  called  forth  an 
interest  amongst  our  professional  brethren  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which,  if  well  directed,  and 
guided  with  patience  and  jodgment  by  the 
administrative  body  of  this  Institute,  will  most 
assuredly  bring  forth  good  fruit  ere  long 
Members  will  remember  that  it  was  decided 
last  year  to  renew  the  " Conference  ” in  June 
next  and  that  special  committees  were  appointed 
to  consider  the  important  subjects  of  profes- 
sional charges,  architectural  competitions,  and 
the  employment  of  surveyors.  The  existing 
committee  of  the  Institute  on  “ professional 
education,”  has  been  requested  to  continue  its 
labours,  BO  as  to  have  that  matter  fully  diacnssed 
and  disposed  of  at  the  Congress  of  1872.  _ The 
three  special  committees  have  had  appointed 
gentlemen  to  act  as  their  secretaries,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  general  duties  of  Mr.  East- 
lake.  From  each  of  these  gentlemen  I have 
received  notes,  stating  that  one  or  more  pre- 
liminary meetings  had  been,  held,  and  that  a 
series  of  inquiries  are  being  made ; and  that 
now,  on  the  termination  of  what  may  be  called 
the  vacation,  the  committees  will  reassemble 
for  work.  I need  hardly  say  how  important 
it  is  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  should 
all  oo-operate ; and  should  forward  to  the  several 
secretaries  (whose  names  have  already  been 
made  known  by  a circular)  any  suggesriona  or 
facts  which  their  own  experience  may  have 
called  forth. 

The  country  members  who  accepted  our  in- 
vitation took  mnch  interest  in  this  experiment, 
and  seem  to  have  been  gratified  at  the  result, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
they  passed  to  your  council  for  having  brought 
them  together.  It  must  not  be  that  our  metro- 
politan body  of  architects  are  behind  their  pro- 
vinoial  confreres  in  a work  from  which  the 
latter  anticipate  “ so  much  benefit  to  the  pro- 
feesion.” 

The  new  “ Metropolitan  Building  Act  ” does 
not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress  during 
the  last  Session.  I:;  was  read  a first  time  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  printed,  but  no  further 
progress  was  made;  and,  if  my  recollection  be 
correct,  the  Building  Act  promoted  by  the  Liver- 
pool anthorities  was  thrown  out  in  Parliament, 
someofits  clanses  having  been  considered  nndaly 
•stringent  and  uncalled  for,  interfering  very 
tyrannically  with  the  rights  of  property. 

It  will,  I feel  sure,  be  gratifying  to  many 
present  to  hear  that  the  school  recently  opened 
by  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  spocAl  study  of 
architecture  (and  of  which  our  member,  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers  is  the  master),  is  making  steady 
progress;  and,  considering  that  it  has  been  but 
recently  established,  Mr.  Spiers  is  satisfied  with 
the  result.  The  annual  number  of  architectural 
students  admitted  during  the  last  ten  years, 
has  averaged  eight  or  nine  per  annum ; there  is 
every  prolDability  that  in  December  next,  for  the 
coming  session,  the  number  will  be  doubled.  It 
seems  most  desirable  that  the  course  of  study 
now  instituted  at  the  Royal  Academy  should  be 
commenced  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a pupilage, 
by  those  who  have  entered  it  as  probationers 
(a  knowledge  of  design  not  being  necessary 
for  this  purpose).  Mr.  Spiers  would  thus  have 
a better  chance  of  effecting  good  in  the  student’s 
career,  and  of  assimilating  our  system  more 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Beaux  ArU  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Spiers  has  lately  been  to  Paris  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  system  adopted  at  the 
“Beaux  Arts,”  and  at  “I’Koole  Cantrale,”  in 
that  city,  with  a view  to  reporting  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  this  important 
question.  From  the  interest  now  taken  by 
the  members  of  that  body  on  the  subject  of 
architecture,  I cannot  bat  anticipate  satisfactory 
results. 

I have  amused  myself  this  autumn  with 
cutting  ont  and  collating  the  various  letters 
and  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  pnblio 
papers,  on  the  subject  of  the  “Law  Courts,” 
and  a more  painful  bewildering  array  oforitioism 
I cannot  conoeive,  or  one  more  likely  to  paralyse 
and  destroy  the  powers  and  energy  of  the  archi- 
tect. Can  there  be  a more  painful  instance  of 
the  disappointing  way  in  which  our  great  public 
competitions  are  conducted  ? of  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  tribunal  to  which  designs 
BO  submitted  are  to  be  subjected?  or  of  the  per- 


plexing nature  of  the  official  control  now  exer- 
cised over  our  public  buildings  ? I need  nob 
now  dwell  on  the  protracted  and  unexpected 
nature  of  the  actual  selection.  Mr.  Street  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  legal  criticism,  for  if  we 
may  take  a leading  legal  journal  as  oor  authority, 

“ his  plans  and  arrangements  leave  nothing  bo  be 
desired.”  He  had  escaped  “Soylla”  in  the 
person  of  that  awful  and  muob-dreaded  Gldile 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  only  to  be  dragged  into  Cbarybdis, 
and  engulfed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Lowe)  ; and  as  though  that  fate  were  not 
enough  to  crush  Mr.  Street,  he  is  now  threatened 
with  that  most  dangerous  of  all  tribunals, 

“ Parliament,”  a mixed  jury  of  658  members,  of 
whom  probably  six  may  know  something  of  the 
matter  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  pass  judg- 
ment ! And  then  it  is  suggested  that  the 
“ wheel  of  fortune”  should  have  one  more  turn, 
and  a new  competition  be  originated,  to  go 
through  the  same  protracted  and  useless  routine  ! 
Gentlemen,  if  such  a proposal  should  be  decided 
on,  which  I can  scarcely  believe,  I do  trust  that 
our  profession  will  not  have  sunk  so  low,  or  be 
80  lost  to  a sense  of  its  own  honour,  as  to 
permit  any  member  of  it  to  enter  on  suoh  a 
competition. 

I am  well  aware  that  this  is  said  to  be  a land 
of  liberty,  where  every  one  (qualified  or  not) 
enjoys  the  presumptive — not  to  say  presumptuous 
— right  to  express  bis  opinion  on  any  given 
subject,  and  I can  therefore  understand  that  men 
like  Sir  Edward  Cast,  Mr.  Denison,  Mr.  Caven- 
dish Bentiook,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Seymour,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  given  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  architecture,  and  Mr.  Sydeey  Smirke, 
who  is  known  to  have  done  so,  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  express  themsolves 
freely,  df  not  wisely.  And  I can  even  under- 
stand such  professional  criticism  as  Mr.  Fergus- 
BOD  passed  on  Mr.  Street’s  proposal  to  vault  his 
great  hall,  and  on  his  elevations,  though  I much 
deplored  its  tone  and  severity.  I claim  the 
right  personally  to  criticise  Mr.  Street’s  design, 
and  to  express  regret  that  the  Strand  front  is  so 
broken  up  into  various  and  perhaps  disjointed 
parts,  so  long  only  as  I do  so  without  personality 
or  violence ; bub  what  can  Justify  from  one  arohi- 
teot  (in  speaking  of  the  works  of  others  of  his 
own  profession)  each  a tirade  of  aelf-saffioienb 
abuse  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  Welby  Pugin’s 
letter  of  the  fith  of  September,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Currey,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Street  ? Where 
is  the  “ esprit  du  corps”  of  our  profession,  when 
snob  flagrant  violations  of  etiquette  are  tole- 
rated ? Amongst  the  vations  letters  that  have 
been  published  on  this  vexed  question,  I was 
much  struck  with  this  passage  in  one  of  them  : — 
“ There  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  themselves,  and  so  full  of  their  own 
perfection,  that  they  are  constantly  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  everybody  up  to  their  high  standard, 
by  offering  publicly  their  gratuitous  critiolsms, 
opinions,  and  advice.”  Strong  men  are  to  be 
feared,  “ and  the  wisdom  of  softening  their  anger 
is  apparent.”  It  may  be  so,  bat  I trust  that 
Mr.  Street  will  not  waste  his  valuable  time  in  so 
useless  and  thankless  an  attempt. 

Since  I addressed  you  in  November  last,  the 
Albert  Hall  has  been  completed  and  opened,  and 
has,  no  donbt,  added  to  the  effect  and  usefnlnegs 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  There  seems 
to  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  aoousbio 
qualities ; but  there  can,  I think,  be  none  as  to 
its  internal  effect  being  grand  and  impressiAe, 
and  we  certainly  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  one  of  the  finest  musio-halls  in  Europe. 

In  London,  Mr.  Scott  is  bringing  to  a close 
his  interesting  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house 
at  Westminster,  and  his  monster  hotel  at  the 
St.  Pancras  Station ; and  the  works  under  his 
charge  for  the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  in 
Downing-straet,  are  in  full  vigour. 

The  Post-office,  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  summer,  and 
will  assoredly  add  materially  to  the  convenience 
of  that  department,  if  it  do  not  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  City  ; but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
pass  any  decided  criticism  upon  its  archibeotural 
treatment  until  the  building  is  completed  and 
the  scaffolding  removed.  This  work  has  been 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  and  literary  criti- 
cism of  a severe  nature,  and  I will  only  express 
the  hope  that  no  professional  jealousy  will  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  a just  estimate  of  its 
merit. 

The  works  at  Burlington  House  are  again  io 
full  progress,  after  much  loss  of  time  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  original  oontraotors.  Let  us 
hope  for  an  early  completion  of  this  group  ; for, 
until  the  three  sides  now  in  progress  are  fiuished, 


the  completion  of  the  central,  or  Royal  Academy 
block,  cannot,  I understand,  be  undertaken. 

These,  I think,  are  the  principal  public  works 
now  in  band  in  London,  excluding  from  my  list 
some  very  large  and  impressive  churches,  either 
just  finished  or  in  progress,  suoh  as  the  parish 
church  of  Kensington,  by  Mr,  Scott ; the  churches 
of  St.  Chad  and  St.  Colomba,  at  Haggerstone, 
by  Mr.  Brooks;  St.  Jude,  South  Kensingtoni 
by  Messrs.  G.  & H.  Godwin ; and  Sb.  Augustine, 
South  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  these  churches  are 
erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  that  in 
several  cases  their  cost  is  very  large  and  their 
decoration  abundant,  surely  no  charge  can  be 
brought  against  the  present  generation  of  illibe- 
ralifcy  or  want  of  zeal  in  such  matters.  And  these 
works  are  in  one  city  alone ; whilst  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  works  of  a similar 
importance  and  cost  are  in  progress  (I  know 
nob  where  to  get  a correct  list).  lu  Ireland, 
where  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  recent 
Parliamentary  legislation  would  have  damped 
all  church-building  ardour,  we  fiod  Mr.  Street 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  that  glorious 
old  church  in  Dublin  (Christ  Church),  to  be 
done  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Roe,  jun.  (a 
noble  twin  sister  to  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Guinness). 
He  has  also  to  erect  a church  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  for  a nobleman,  without  reference  to  its 
cost.  These  are  surely  healthy  signs. 

I spoke  last  year  of  the  works  of  restoration 
going  on  in  oor  cathedrals,  and  I gave  an  abun- 
dant list.  This  year  I shall  only  say,  that  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  the  interest  excited  by  these 
great  works.  Some  are  making  good  progress; 
others  more  leisurely,  but  not  lass  surely  ; and 
fresh  works  of  reparation  have  begun  in  others. 
But,  gentlemen,  I am  happy  to  say  that  the 
liberality  and  energy  of  our  countrymen  do  not 
exhaust  themselves  on  cathedrals  and  churches  : 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  asylums,  all  tending 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
are  being  built  by  dozens  (amongst  which  I may 
mention  the  new  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Mr.  Bryce,  as  probably  the  most  important), 
and  town-balls  and  exchanges,  and  museums  and 
galleries,  are  in  progress  in  many  of  our  large 
towns,  all  tending  to  bear  witness  to  the  wealth 
and  energy  and  prosperity  of  our  great  country. 
Whilst  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  such  signs 
of  prosperity  and  vitality,  do  not  let  us  shut  oui” 
eyes  or  close  oar  hearts  to  the  misfortunes  and 
Bufferiugs  of  other  countries  in  matters  specially 
interestiug  to  ns  as  architects. 

I spoke  last-  year  of  the  bitter  struggle  that 
was  then  at  its  height  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. We  could  but  deplore  it,  and  hope  for  a 
speedy  termination  to  suoh  misery ; bub  we 
could  not  foretell  the  sad  grief  that  has  fallen 
on  Paris  as  a city : we  could  not  foresee  that 
her  own  sons  and  daughters  would  raise  their 
hands  against  her  glorious  buildings,  which 
had  been  respected  and  spared  by  her  enemies ; 
or  imagine  that  French  men,  and  French  women, 
would  be  so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  pride  and 
civilisation  as  to  destroy  wilfully,  and  in  cold 
blood,  monuments  that  were  the  glory  of  their 
fathers  and  the  envy  of  their  neighbours  ! But 
we  may  have  much  faith  in  the  energy  and 
elasticity  of  Frenchmen,  if  not  in  their  judgment 
and  dignity ; and  ere  long  we  shall  undoubtedly 
see  the  restoration  of  these  fine  monuments. 
The  facade  of  the  Tuileriea  is  not,  I hear,  to 
be  retained  or  restored  in  its  whole  length,  but 
the  present  centre,  or  clock-tower,  is  bo  be  con- 
nected with  the  two  end  pavilions,  “ by  re- 
moving the  immediate  rains,  and  by  subalituting 
for  them  a mere  curtain,  either  a colonnade  or 
a series  of  open  arches  like  those  of  the  new 
Louvre.”  As  a mere  coup-d'esil,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  any  question  of  history  or  archmology, 
I believe  the  gain  will  be  great.  Gentlemen, 
we  have  sought  to  aid  materially  this  nation, 
once  our  bitter  foe,  and  latterly  our  friend  and 
ally,  in  her  moments  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion; let  us  now  wish  her  “God  speed”  in 
^ her  day  of  revival. 

Nor  is  it  France  alone  that  should  call  forth 
our  aid  and  sympathy  ! The  great  nation  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  which  we  are  closely  allied  by 
ties  of  blood  and  language — a nation 

“ Who  speak  the  toDgne  that  Shakspeare  spoke, 

The  faith  and  morals  hold  which  Milton  held," 

but  just  recovering  from  that  desolating,  bitter 
civil  war,  which  would  have  annihilated  any 
other  nation  with  leas  energy  and  endurance— 
has,  in  her  great  Western  territory,  undergone 
suoh  a visitation  from  fire  as  hardly  ever  before 
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fell  opoQ  a people ! It  has  witaeesed  cot  only 
the  almost  complete  destraction  of  that  won- 
derful city  Chicago,  and  the  suffering  and  loss 
of  life  that  mast  have  ensned,  but  such  a series 
of  inland  ffres,  destroying  whole  districts  and 
settlements,  and  life  and  property,  as  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  is  true  that  to  the  world  of 
art  the  losses  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of 
France,  but  it  must  be  a bitter  grief  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Chicago,  to  see  their  great  public 
buildings,  which  they  had  so  recently  raised 
with  pride  and  hope,  " giving  of  their  best,”  in 
money  and  in  skill,  swept  away  like  tinder, 
There  is,  however,  a vitality  and  resolution,  so 
strangely  bound  up  in  the  American  character, 
that  we  shall  assuredly  see,  iu  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  this  city  rebuilt,  and  the 
public  buildings  replaced,  even  on  a grander  and 
more  perfect  type  j for  I believe  there  are  archi- 
tects in  America  who  are  quite  capable  of 
turning  to  good  aooonnt  this  sad  opportunity  of 
proving  the  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late 
in  their  profession. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  think  that  the  appeal  which 
has  thus  been  made  to  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
Englishmen  has  been  heartily  met ; and  our 
response  cannot,  I believe,  fail  to  remove  pre- 
judice, and  to  draw  closer  together  two  great 
nations,  whose  common  origin  and  mutual 
interests  should  render  mistrust  or  war  im- 
possible. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  now  if  we  tarn 
for  a moment  from  the  vanquished  and  the 
suffering  to  the  triumphant  and  the  prosperona — 
to  Germany,  and  see  what  progi-aes  onr  profession 
is  making  in  that  country,  and  what  important 
works  she  has  in  hand.  Knowing  that  my  brother 
.(Sir  Digby  Wyatt)  was  about  to  have  a holiday 
and  make  a tour  in  Germany  and  in  Austria, 
and  having  confidence  in  his  quick  observant 
eye,  I requested  him  to  make  some  memoranda 
of  the  important  public  arohitocfcural  works  in 
progress  which  he  might  see,  so  that  I might 
have  them  to  lay  before  you  on  this  oooasion, 
knowing  that  they  could  not  fail  to  interest  the 
members.  He  has  kindly  done  so,  and  I think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they  give  a very 
hopeful  and  valuable  account  of  the  progress  of 
architecture  in  those  countries.  He  tells  me 
that  during  the  past  year  the  anxieties  and 
expenses  connected  with  a state  of  war  have 
almost  entirely  checked  the  undertaking  of  new 
works  at  Berlin  ; but  it  has  seen  the  completion 
in  that  city  of  some  structures  of  considerable 
interest,  particularly  in  the  technicalities  of 
bnilding.  The  new  “ Rath-hans,”  or  Town-ball, 
is  a struoture  upon  which  vast  sums  have  been 
lavished,  and  an  effort  has  evidently  been  made 
to  rival  the  magnifioence  of  the  now  destroyed 
H6tel  de  Viile  at  Paris.  The  general  effect  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  expenditure;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  oak  carving,  of  the  terra-cotta, 
of  the  ironwork,  and  of  the  ornamental  floors 
generally,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  building-trade  in 
Prassis.  What  is,  perhaps,  most  to  be  admired 
I in  the  Town-hall  at  Berlin  is  the  magniflcenoe 
I of  the  carved  wainscot  ceiling  in  the  hall,  where 
the  magistrates  hold  their  meetings.  What  is 
most  to  be  regretted  is  the  sombreness  of  many 
^arta  of  the  interior,  and  the  vulgarity  of  the 
Btained  glass,  which  adds  to  the  gloom.  Although 
not  BO  ambitions,  the  new  Finanoe  Ministry 
building  is  muoh  more  satisfactory,  Its  fa9ade, 
which  recalls  some  of  the  Pisan  and  Florentine 
'buildings  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
displays  a great  propriety  of  parts  and  much 
elegant  detail.  The  new  Mint,  which  is  an 
immense  structure,  somewhat  resembles  the 
llinistry  of  Finance  in  its  style,  but  is  less  con- 
gruouB  in  bringing  together  its  leading  features. 
Much  regularity  and  almost  severity  of  general 
style  is  marred  by  eocentrioities  here  and  there 
I tending  almost  to  caricature.  There  are  certain 
I great  consoles,  with  figares  of  miners  executed 
: in  a quaai-romanlio  style,  which  quite  distract 
i the  attention  of  the  observer  from  all  the  adjoin- 
, ing  architectural  detail.  They  are  neither 
strictly  ornamental  nor  functional,  and  they  fnr- 
nish  an  illustration  of  the  bad  effect  of  that 
struggle  to  retain  a sort  of  Mediaeval  comicality 
which  not  nnfrequently  disfigures  otherwise 
■clever  designs  in  our  own  country.  These  build- 
ings  are  all  of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  and  mani- 
fest that  there  is  no  deterioration  in  Berlin  in 
the  Qse  of  such  materials  since  Sobinkel  designed 
his  original  and  admirable  ” Bau  Akademie.” 

At  Vienna  the  value  of  a year  of  peace  shows 
fcself  in  the  completion  of  many  arohiteotural 
works  or  the  highest  merit.  A more  noble 
boulevard  than  that  oonstrnoted  upon  the  old 


line  of  city  defences  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
magnificent  “Franz  Joseph”  Caserne,  with  its 
great  exeroising-ground  and  its  town-gate  oppo- 
site to  its  central  mass,  is  certainly  the  most 
skilfully-designed  barraok  in  the  world  : simple 
in  its  parts,  these  parts  are  so  brought  together 
and  contrasted  as  to  form  a grand  and  effective 
composition;  and  it  shows,  in  the  hands  of  a 
truly  accomplished  arohiteob,  how  muoh  grandeur 
may  be  obtained  in  struotorea  of  the  most  utili- 
tarian kind.  The  new  Opera-house  is  about  the 
handsomest  Renaissance  building  in  Europe,  and 
is  no  less  admirable  in  its  external  effect  than 
well  suited  in  every  particular  for  its  purpose. 
The  “ Votive  Church,”  as  a Gothic  structure,  is 
very  elaborate,  and  beautifnlly  executed.  There 
is,  however,  a certain  “cast-irony”  hardness  in 
its  details  : it  is  too  florid,  and  illustrates  the 
bad  effects  which  the  over-admiration  the  Ger- 
mans have  bestowed  upon  the  open-work  spires 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  have  occasionally  led  to  in 
that  country.  As  a general  feature  of  the  noble 
new  street-arohitecture  of  Vienna,  there  may  be 
remarked  the  frequent  use  of  external  gilding 
and  polychromy,  sometimes  obtained  by  actual 
painting,  and  more  frequently  by  the  contrast  of 
variously-coloured  terra-cottas  and  other  mate- 
rials. Many  of  these  structures  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  our  honorary  and  corre- 
sponding members  Ferstel,  Schmidt,  and  Hase- 
nauer,  all  of  Vienna.  At  Dresden,  the  founda- 
tions for  the  magnificent  structure  Which  our 
Honorary  Contributing  Fellow  Professor  Semper 
has  designed  to  replace  his  chef-d'couvre,  which 
was,  it  may  b©  remembered,  destroyed  by  fire, 
are  making  slow  but  steady  progress. 

At  Brusaels,  the  great  works  oommenced  by 
the  “Belgian  Improvements  Company”  are 
beginning  to  show  themselves.  It  is  eingnlar, 
however,  that  in  this  thriving  oity  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  manifest  the  same  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  occupy  the  vacant  land 
in  good  positions  which  is  shown  at  Vienna ; and 
it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  tendency  shown 
by  many  of  the  great  buildings  now  in  progress, 
or  recently  completed,  in  this  city  is  towards 
beavioess  of  form  and  redundancy  of  ornament, 
rather  than  to  that  purity  and  severity  of  style 
which  characterised  in  so  high  a degree  the 
great  work  of  onr  honorary  member,  M.  Duo,  at 
Paris,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  even  in  its 
ruin  resembles  a magnificent  fragment  of  the 
best  days  of  Imperial  Rome. 

There  are  few  towns  upon  the  Continent  which 
show  more  conspicuously  than  Leipsio  the  value 
of  the  assooiation  of  art  with  wealth  in  the 
improvement  of  a oity.  There  the  combination 
of  architecture  with  landscape  gardening  is  most 
successful ; and  the  placing  of  the  fine  theatre 
in  connexion  with  its  elegant  cafds  and  other 
buildings,  looking  over  a piece  of  ornamental 
water,  with  vistas,  judiciously  planted,  prodnees 
an  effect  of  novelty  no  leas  than  beauty.  The 
villas  of  the  rich  merchants  are  not  only  com. 
fortable,  but  frequently  beantiful ; and  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance  to  recognise  the  skill  with 
which  architects  abroad  succeed  in  this  combi- 
nation, To  some  extent,  no  donbt,  this  result  is 
obtained  by  the  establishment  of  museums,  in 
which  the  luxurious  wants  of  the  rich  citizens  of 
former  ages  were  supplied  by  contemporary  art- 
workmen.  In  almost  every  town  on  the  Conti- 
nent such  museums  are  now  aocessible  to 
architects,  art  students,  and  workmen ; and 
although  we  must  rejoice  in  the  extended  deve- 
lopment of  iostitutions  such  as  the  Sonth 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Architectural  Museum,  the  Meyer  Institution,  at 
Liverpool,  and  some  others  in  this  country,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still  many  large 
centres  of  industry  and  of  populatiou,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c.,  very  inade- 
quately supplied  with  such  opportunities  for 
study. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  budget  of  “ Home  and 
Foreign  News”  which  I have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  yon. 


Co-operative  Engineering:  Project  In 
Sunderland. — A conferenoe  of  trades  delegates 
has  been  held  in  Sauderland,  to  discuss  a scheme 
Tor  the  establishment  of  a co-operative  engineer- 
ing and  ship-bnildiug  factory  in  that  port.  Mr. 
Grace  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved. to  appoint  a provisional 
committee  of  seven  to  ooosult  a solicitor,  draw 
up  articles  of  association,  aud  arrange  for  a 
public  meeting.  A number  of  shares  were  taken 
in  the  room. 


FLEMISH  GALLERY  IN  ST.  JAMES’S 
STREET. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Fine  Art 
Exhibitions  of  London  by  the  opening  of  the 
large  rooms  in  St.  James’s-street,  so  well  known 
as  the  former  site  of  Crockford’s,  for  the  display 
of  a large  and  valuable  collection  of  high-class 
Continental  piotnres,  by  Messrs.  P.  L.  Everard 
& Co.  Upwards  of  four  hnndrod  oil  paintings, 
with  a small  number  of  water-colour  drawings 
and  sketches,  fill  the  noble  apartments  of  this 
bnilding,  the  chief  fault  of  which  is,  that  as  they 
were  not  originally  intended  for  a gallery,  the 
light  is  defective.  In  the  present  season,  the 
November  fogs  are  so  thick  as  to  demand  the 
utmost  amount  of  window  or  skylight  surface, 
and  even  then  the  London  atmosphere  does  cruel 
injustice  to  artists.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  pay  a visit  to  this  collection 
without  pleasure.  Even  in  the  two  or  three 
days  during  which  the  rooms  have  been  privately 
or  publicly  'accessible,  many  a canvas  has  been 
marked  with  the  word  “sold":  the  vernacular 
English  being  employed  instead  of  the  symbolical 
red  star. 

There  are,  of  course,  exhibitions  and  exhi- 
bitions ; and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  run  up 
on  our  fingers  some  couple  of  dozen  collections 
offered  to  public  notice  under  this  name.  But 
the  St.  James’s  Gallery  has  a character  of  its 
own.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen, 
with  the  exception  of  galleries  of  a rank  that 
may  be  called  national,  so  large  an  assortment  of 
equally  good  pictures.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  an  educational  establish- 
ment, ora  di6play,like  that  of  oor  Royal  Academy, 
intended  to  aid  and  to  foster  the  rising  artist, 
and  thus  to  display  all  the  presentable  pictures 
that  the  walls  will  hold.  The  selection  is  made, 
in  this  inatanoe,  with  a commercial  aim. 

The  picture  which,  while  somewhat  open  to 
criticism  on  purely  technical  grounds,  is  entitled 
in  our  opinion  to  the  primacy,  as  at  once 
realistic,  highly  imaginative,  and  enggesting 
thoughts  deeper  and  more  profound  than  can 
be  shadowed  on  any  canvas,  is  the  “ Star  of 
Bethlehem,”  by  J.  F.  Portaels.  It  is  a large 
canvas,  with  three  figares  towards  the  left-hand 
corner,  a bit  of  composition  that  would  be  in- 
tolerable but  for  the  poetic  sentiment  awakened 
by  it.  The  three  figures  are  no  other  than 
the  semi  ■ mythical  kings,  Caspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthasar.  The  lonely  rolling  landscape 
before  them  represents  the  Holy  Land  by  night. 
In  the  far  western  distance  tower  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  glittering  porches  and  ter- 
races of  the  Temple  of  Herod.  High  in  the 
heaven  above,  lighting  the  path  with  a golden 
clue,  blazes  a mighty  comet.  The  travellers 
have  seen  His  star  in  the  east,  and  they  are 
rejoicing  again  to  behold  it,  as  they  draw  nigh 
the  hill  country  of  Judea,  with  exceeding  great 
joy.  It  is  an  admirable  picture. 

The  same  artist  has  given  ns  another,  and 
very  different  subject,  to  which  also, — pace  the 
November  light, — we  are  disposed  to  award  a 
high  rank.  A beautiful  dark-haired  and  dark- 
eyed woman, — a Venetian,  we  rather  think, — is 
seated  in  a throne-like  chair,  in  an  attitude  that 
recalls  Reynolds’s  favourito  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  tragic  muse.  But  that  muse, — 
beautiful  as  she  is, — has  always  seemed  to  us  to 
be  the  portrait  of  an  actress, — a noble  actress, 
it  is  true, — but  no  muse.  Here  we  have  the 
very  muse  of  Jealousy  herself;  an  impersonation 
for  which  we  seek  elsewhere  in  vain  ; one  which, 
once  seen,  cannot  readily  be  forgotten.  She 
clenches  her  delicate  left-hand  in  the  passion  of 
the  moment ; and  the  fan  in  her  right  band, 
which  hangs  over  her  chair,  though  outspread, 
gives  the  idea  of  a dagger.  A rich  edging  of 
lace  calls  attention  to  the  finish  of  the  drapery. 
The  very  high  merit  of  this  work  is  indis- 
putable. 

Charming  alike  in  conception,  in  composition, 
and  in  execution  is  No.  306,  by  S.  Liezenmayer, 
“The Empress  Maria  Theresa  suckling  the  Infant 
of  a Peasant  Woman.”  The  poor  mother  faint 
almost  to  death,  seems  hardly  aware  of  the  relief 
thus  administered  to  her  child.  The  perfect 
modesty,  trne  maternal  tenderness,  matronly 
beauty,  and  imperial  dignity  of  the  unwonted 
nurse  are  such  as  to  leave  little  ground  for 
criticism.  The  delicacy  of  the  flesh  tints  is  such 
as  to  show  rare  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  as 
much  for  what  he  has  hidden  as  for  whatbe  has 
painted.  A court  lady  looks  on  in  some  amaze 
from  behind  tropical-looking  foliage,  that  pro- 
dneea  the  effect  of  embroidery. 

Leon  Y Escosura,  a Spanish  artist,  is,  w© 
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believe,  a pnpil  of  lleisBonier.  Wifch  mnoh  of 
the  wonderful  minatenegs  of  hie  maeter  he  com- 
bines high  merits  of  hie  own.  Hie  eenee  of,  and 
power  over,  colonr  is  of  a high  order.  Witness 
the  “ Master  ont”  (47)  .where  a jeeterio  a crimson 


anit  ie  enjoying  the  good  wine  left  on  the 
*.^.1  /.Vioir  It  is  not  often  that 


seated  in  hie  lord’s  chair.  , 

anoh  depth  and  breadth  of  oolonring  are  blended 
with  Bo  great  a command  of  subtle  physio- 
• • “Preparing  for  Parade 


Gnomical  experience. 

=-  a companion  picture,  lighted  ”P  by  the 


(37)  is  u.  t' /,o-\  (tmi,., 

blue  scarf.  In  another  room  is  (18o),  The 

Spy  ” a very  trnchfal  and  powerful  picture  of 
military  life  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A sort  of 
council  of  war,  consisting  of  the  officer  m com- 
mand, a legal  aooueer,  and  a yoang  noblemen,— 
probibly  the  owner  of  the  chiltean, — sit  at  a 
table.  Guards  stand  by,  and  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  is  earnestly  fixed  on  the  spy,  who 
stands  in  arrest  before  them,  evidently  dis- 
guised, in  his  red  garments,  evidently  lying  most 
oircumstantially,  not  trembling,  but  not  alto- 
gether comfortable.  The  contrast  of  the  faces, 
all  under  theinfluenceof  the  sameeagerattention, 
is  masterly.  Not  far  from  No.  47  is  “The  Last 
Glass,”  which  a trooper  in  felt  sombrero  and  red 
doublet  is  ponring  from  an  old  Flemish  jug  of 
blue  stoneware.  The  eyes  of  this  man  are 
directed  rather  above  the  liquor  which  he  seems 
to  try  to  squeeze  forth, — the  only  point  of  a 
questionable  nature  in  the  picture. 

Let  us  turn  from  this — for  we  can  but  jot 
down  two  or  three  of  the  gems  of  a large 
collection — to  No.  17,  by  Jan  Verbas,  entitled 
“’3  is  he,  Mamma.”  A sturdy  little  boy  has 
just  had  the  misfortune  to  overturn  a jardinifere, 
containing  a dwarf  palm  and  a splendid  scarlet 
lobelia-like  plant,  which  lie  in  ruins  on  the  floor. 
The  culprit  has  ensconced  himself  in  a corner 
between  an  old  corner  cupboard  and  the  wall, 
but  is  pointed  out  by  a treacherous  little  dHa- 
tresse,  with  a doll  in  her  arms,  who  is  eagerly 
indicating  the  boy’s  whereabouts  to  the  approach- 
ing, but  invisible  parent.  The  pathognoniy  of 
the  little  face  is  tell-tale  to  a degree.  With  a 
composition  of  nursery  incident  like  this,  comes 
into  strong  contrast  the  life,  motion,  and  vigour 
of  the  “ Timber  Raft  on  the  Rhine.”  Grey, 
thick  sky — almost  like  our  own  at  the  time 
of  writing,  is  flecked  by  storm-avoiding  birds, 
while  the  navigators  lean  heavily  on  their  oars, 
and  the  long  train  of  rafts  seems  to  drift  before 
our  eyes.  We  have  then  (45  and  46)  “A  Calm  on 
the  Coast  of  Holland,”  and  “ A Moonlight  View 
near  Havre,”  both  by  H.  Godin,  that  are  gems 
of  delicate  landBOape-painting.  F.  R.  Hnter- 
berger,  in  his  “ View  of  Poailippo,  near  Naples,” 
has  bathed  the  distant  cone  of  Vesnvins  in  a 


specimens  of  the  artist.  But  when  we  see  the 
same  subject  repeated  and  re-repeated,  however 
good  and  however  well  handled,  we  begin  to 
tire.  “ Flowers  of  Sorrow,”  by  J.  Emile  Saintin, 
is  a beautiful  portrait  of  a fair  girl  in  mourning, 
with  a wreath  of  immortelles  in  her  drooping 
hand,  contrasting  with  her  black  dress.  The 
delicate  outline  of  the  arms,  shown  through  a 
thin  transparent  blaok  gauze,  of  which  we  will 
not  dare  to  attempt  to  give  the  fashionable  name, 
is  very  charming.  But  when  we  see  the  same 
fair  girl  sitting  in  another  picture,  we  feel  un- 
gratefully neglectful  of  her  charms.  What  can 
be  said,  then,  of  a veteran  like  Verboeckhoven, 
who,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  has  been  travelling 
in  Scotland  to  paint  sheep,  for  the  life-like 
delineation  of  which  he  is  indeed  a master,  but 
it  reminds  one  of  toujour s perdri-.r.  The  fleeoes 
of  this  artist’s  sheep  are  positively  of  wool,  and 
his  conception  of  ovine  life  is  perfect. 

We  have  several  works  by  Roybeb,  with  whose 
name  the  visitors  to  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1871  will  be  familiar.  With  much  power, 
both  of  expression  and  of  colouring,  that  artist 
lays  on  pigment  as  if  it  were  pitch.  In 
“ The  Page”  (No.  194),  in  which,  though  there 
is  almost  as  much  spare  room  as  in  one  of  Mr. 
Orohardson’s  pictures,  there  is  a capital  dog,  a 
live  cockatoo,  but  failure  io  the  principal  action, — 
the  dog  is  not  pulling.  No.  363,  “ Pages  and 
Parrot,”  awkward  enough  in  composition, 
splendid  in  its  contrasts  of  colour. 

Cabanel’s  “Solitude,”  a beautiful  figure  of  a 
girl  in  a wood,  was  at  South  Kensington.  But 
a finish  worthy  of  Terburg  himself, — the  very 
opposite  pole  to  the  impasto  of  Roybat, — is  that 
of  H.  Van  Hove.  The  charming  figure  in  white 
satin  in  “The  Visit”  (112),  is  a pleasant 
souvenir  with  which  to. take  leave  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  great  merit. 


glow  of  such  golden  and  purple  haze  as  recalls 
the  very  dream  of  the  climate.  The  cold  grey 
of  the  foreground  intimates  that  the  illuminating 
sun  is  very  near  the  western  horizon.  Peasants 
are  dancing  the  tarantella,  much  as  those  of 
Poailippo  do  in  the  life — only  the  peasant-girls 
of  the  painter  are  clean,  which,  if  less  pic- 
turesque, is  more  agreeable  than  the  life. 
Close  by,  another  Italian  soene,  “ Demanding  the 
Toll,”  where  a bridal  procession  is  stopped  by  a 
chain  of  flowers  drawn  athwart  their  path,  is 
instinct  with  life,  down  to  the  tiny  shouting 
vagabonds  in  the  extreme  distance  : one  of 
those  incomprehensible  structures,  half-bridge, 
half-buttress,  crosses  the  road,  and  frames  the 
gay  group  of  the  bridal  party.  Hard  by,  is  a 
morning  |view  of  Venice,  by  Ziem,  a brilliant 
landscape,  with  the  Custom-house  and  the  dome 
of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Salute  glitter- 
ing like  silver.  The  unusual  pearly  parity  of 
the  entire  scene  we  can  only  explain  by  sup- 
posing that  the  painter  got  up  early  enough  to 
catch  such  a view  of  Venice  as  is  unattainable 
by  those  of  us  who  keep  English  hours  in  Italy, 
— a general  national  mistake. 

We  most  close  the  Italian  notes  by  adverting 
to  the  portraits  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  each 
of  whom  might  be  thonght  to  be  the  very  vainest 
human  being  on  earth,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
other.  Mazzini  is  very  like ; Garibaldi  is  over- 
idealised.  The  picture  is  better  than  the  portrait. 
We  had  all  hut  omitted  to  note  one  of  the 
finest  ideal  portraits  on  the  walls — perhaps  the 
finest, — “ Torquato  Tasso  in  Prison,”  by  Louis 
Gallait  (146).  The  sorrowful  head  oftbe  poet  is  in 
Bbadow,  but  bright  sunlight  streams  through  the 
barred  window  of  his  prison  on  his  delicate  and 
exquisitely  drawn  bands,  and  throws  a network 
of  gloom  on  a bright  patch  on  the  floor.  Behind, 
a boy,  in  Carmelite  monkish  dress,  brings  in  the 
prison  fare. 

Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  would 
demand  more  applause  if  they  were  the  only 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
1871-72  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  3rd  of 
November,  Mr.  Rowland  Pltimbe,  president,  in 
the  chair.  Nineteen  new  members  were  elected 
and  four  proposed,  'i  he  reports  of  the  various 
classes  were  then  read,  eliciting  in  several  in- 
stances practical  oriiioism  from  the  body  of 
members  present.  The  general  report  of  the 
Association,  the  treasurer’s  report  showing  a 
healthy  finance,  and  the  report  of  the  class  of 
design  (thirty-seven  members,  167  designs  sub- 
mitted in  all),  were  snooesaively  adopted;  also 
that  of  the  class  of  construction  (fifty-fonr 
members),  that  of  the  elementary  class  of  design 
(twenty-six  sketches  submitted  on  one  ocoasion  : 
average,  twelve),  the  report  of  the  surveying 
class  (twelve  meetings  in  the  spring,  instruction 
out-doors  and  in-doors,  twelve  members),  and 
that  of  the  water-colour  class  (under  Mr.  P.  J. 
Naftel,  fourteen  members),  were  also  approved. 
The  librarian  stated  that  over  1,000  entries  of 
books  taken  out  were  made  in  the  last  session  ; 
called  attention  to  the  “Brown  Book”  of  the 
Association  as  containing  a complete  oatalogue, 
and  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  broaden  the 
library  by  obtaining  duplicates  of  works  muoh  in 
request.  The  “Sketch-book”  has  completed  its 
fourth  volume;  a complete  indexup  to  Jone,1871, 
has  been  published.  The  undertaking  is  paying 
its  way  (138  snbsoribers  at  the  present  time) 
The  prize  offered  by  the  committee  for  the  best 
design  for  a title-page  for  the  fourth  volume  has 
been  adjudged  to  Mr.  G.  Vialls.  The  archi- 
tectural art  classes  held  at  the  Architectural 
Mnaenm  have  been  only  moderately  snccesaful ; 
arrangements  have,  however,  been  made  to  carry 
on  the  classes  to,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a more  pros- 
perous future  : the  first  meeting  was  to  be  held 
at  half-past  six  p.m.,  on  Tuesday, November  7th. 
The  prizes  for  the  last  session  were  carried  off  by 
members  of  the  Association  ; for  fignre-drawing 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Hensman ; the  antique,  Mr.  H. 
Gaye  ; architectural  ornament,  Mr.  T.  Hallowes. 

The  president  then  read  the  usual  address  ap- 
pointed for  this  meeting, — reviewing  the  work  of 
the  past  year  within  the  Association,  and  in 
matters  architectural  generally;  treating  of  the 
existing  topics  of  interest  and  debate,  and  indi- 
cating his  view  of  the  course  for  the  immediate 
fntore.  The  conference  of  architects  at  the 
Institnte  might,  he  said,  be  considered  a thorongb 
attempt  to  bring  about  a good  general  under- 
standing between  all  members  of  the  profes- 
sion ; apparently  a considerable  step  in  itself 
towards  realising  that  common  action  in  aid  of 
which  the  Architectural  Alliance  baa  subsisted 
, some  years,  loyally  supported  by  the  Associa- 


tion and  several  country  societies.  He  hoped 
that  the  conference  this  year  would  have  somo 
directly  practical  result.  As  to  the  ownership 
of  architects’  drawings,  he  thought  it  might  be 
concluded  from  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  architects  would  give  up  the  contract 
drawings  when  demanded  of  them,  suggesting 
that  the  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks  of 
works  might  often  conveniently  be  deemed  the 
contract  drawings,  the  arohiteot  having  attested 
copies.  In  this  way  he  could  reserve  to  himself 
any  drawings  valued  as  in  themselves  works  of 
art,  and  retain  also  intact  his  own  notes  and 
memoranda.  On  the  subjeeb  of  the  custom  of 
practising  as  arohiteot  and  surveyor,  it  seemed 
to  him, — at  any  rate,  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  who  could  devote  ability  and 
lime  to  the  work, — that  taking  out  quantitieB 
gave  an  opportunity  for,  indeed  necessitated^ 
so  thorough  a study  of  a building  that  a client’s 
confidence  was  thereby  frequently  increased,  and 
the  great  harm  avoided  of  the  architect  and 
others  regarding  his  work  as  that  of  artist  alone  - 
in  matters  involving  any  special  business 
difficulty,  people  have  been  known  to  wish  “ to- 
employagood  practical  surveyor  and  not  an  archi- 
tect,” a feeling  that  he  would  hope  might  here- 
after be  groundless.  When  the  quantities  were 
not  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  contrMt, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  two  surveyors,  according 
to  tbe  usual  custom, — the  arohiteot  to  represent 
the  client,  and  an  independent  surveyor  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  contractors,  the  quantities  then 
beino"  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  contractor. 

The  conditions  for  building  oontraots  lately 
issned  by  the  Institute,  he  considered  valuable 
in  themselves,  a specially  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  being  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decision  of  technical  issues  ^ by 
experts.  By  acting  thereon  it  will  be  impossible 
even  to  imagine,  years  hence,  such  a case  as  that 
in  which  a barrister-referee,  with  connsel,  wit- 
nesses, and  all  reqnisite  apparatus,  found  two 
days’ investigation  advisable,  “in  order  to  find 
out  the  exact  nature  and  use  of  a Norfolk  latch.”^ 
It  seemed  to  him  desirable  that  young  arohitecta 
should  keep  strictly  to  the  usual  rates  of  pay- 
ment, not  offering  their  clients  a saving  in  pro- 
fessional charges,  bub  the  greater  attention  to 
all  the  details  of  works  that  can  be  given  by 
younger  men.  After  alluding  to  the  subject  of 
competitions,  and  the  urgent  need  of  a general- 
code  of  regulations,  also  to  the  various  important 
new  buildings  completed  and  carried  on  in 
London  and  tbe  neighbonrhood  ; to  Chicago  and’ 
precautions  against  fire;  to  the  advantages  to- 
the  young  architects  of  to-day  of  the  most 
intelligent  olasa-journals, — he  concluded  th& 
general  topics  by  mentioning,  that  of  ten  passed 
candidates  in  the  last  preliminary  examination, 
seven  were  members  of  the  Asaooiation,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  lists  of  the  class  of  Proficiency 
and  that  of  Distinction  would  bear  the  names  of 
several  of  their  members  after  tbe  next  exa- 
mination. Turning  to  the  internal  work  of 
tbe  Association,  the  president  made  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  facilities  for  study 
could  best  be  used,  indicating  the  purpose  of 
each  class  and  its  place  in  the  general  scheme, 
taking  occasion  to  mention  a travelling  student- 
ship  for  members  of  the  Association,  of  which 
more  would  hereafter  be  said.  It  might  be 
considered  fairly  progressing  towards  being- 
formally  announced.  In  conclusion,  he  trnsteid 
that  the  session  would  be  marked  by  an  earnest 
proseention  by  tbe  members  of  studies,  which, 
training  their  natural  abilities,  would,  in  honour- 
able toils,  make  their  lives  useful  to  others*,  and 
he  hoped,  pleasant  to  themselves. 

A vote  of  thanks  bo  the  president  and  remarks, 
by  different  members  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings.   


TAUNTON  AND  THE  TRUTH. 

The  readers  of  the  Somerset  County  HcroJS  < 
will  remember,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  the  i 
Builder,  the  controversy  that  was  provoked  when  > 
we  dared  to  state  that  “ the  Tone  was  on©  i 
elongated  cesspool,”  and  that  typhus  existed  in 
Taunton.  Patience,  however,  is  a virtue,  ana  i 
the  public  advocate  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  • 
spoken  the  truth  baa  only  to  wait  a little  to . 
see  the  full  corroboration  of  all  the  charges  he  i 
may  have  made.  The  above-mentioned  paper, : 
which  is  in  general  an  impartial  and  well-con-  . 
dnoted  organ,  thus  bears  out  the  views  we  ad- 
vanced some  months  since  on  more  than  one  i 
occasion  respecting  Taunton  and  its  river  : 

“ The  river  Tone  is  poiaoned  and  poisonous  by  meMS  of . 
the  sewage  poured  into  it.  Its  waters  are  too  slnggiB  sn  i 
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too  pastj’to  be  looked  on  with  pleasure.  From  Tangier 
4o  the  sinuosities  of  Firepool  it  creeps  along  thick,  brown, 
and  congested-^a  brewery  for  diseases  born  of  mire  and 
miasma.  Can  nothing  be  dona  tu  remedy  this  ? Cannot 
the  Board  of  Health  edect  sometbing  in  the  way  of  porill- 
-cation  of  the  much. injured  Tone  ? This  is  not  the  age  of 
miracles.  A poisoneU  river  creeping  in  close  proximity  to 
our  habitations  will  as  surely  keep  up  a snpply  of  fever 
patients  as  sound  follows  stroke.  Prevention  ie  better 
than  cure.  Faying  a doctor  and  keeping  up  a hospital  lor 
the  poor,  while  we  foster  the  very  evil  that  gives  his  moat 
trying  duties  to  the  one  and  taxes  the  resources  of  the 
other,  is  as  wise  a proceeding  as  it  is  to  stand  ready  with 
a trowel  and  a bit  of  mortar  to  plaster  up  a rent  that  an 
artilleryman  is  making  wider  and  wider  with  each  fresh 
discharge  of  shot  and  shell.  We  must  got  rid  of  the  foe 
itself  in  order  to  make  good  our  progress  in  repairing  the 
havoc  caused  by  him.  The  river  must  be  purified  if  the 
people  of  Taanton  are  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  health," 

We  trnst  that  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
some  of  whose  memberB  are  rather  impatient 
of  hearing  the  truth,  will  now  set  about  doing 
what  they  haye  so  long  neglected. 


PROPOSED  SHIP  CANAL  THROUGH  THE 
ISTHMUS  OP  PANAMA. 

Sir, — I see  this  long-talked^of  project  is  likely 
io  be  brought  prominently  before  the  pablio,  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  the  well-known  sbipbuilder  and 
mail  contractor,  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Body,  chairman  of  the  Central  Transit  and  Ship 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  arrived  at  Liver, 
pool  on  the  iTth  of  October,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  moving  the  maritime  Governments  of 
Europe  to  take  part  iu  the  scieutidc  investiga* 
tion  for  a ship  canal  through  the  American 
Isthmus,  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  wheu 
made. 

About  the  year  1819  or  1850  Mr.  Sqaler  was 
sent  to  the  Isthmus  by  the  United  States 
Government.  He  went  up  the  San  Juan  River 
to  Lake  Nicaragua,  a distance  of  about  ninety 
miles,  which  river  in  its  natural  state  he  reports 
as  singularly  un&tted  fur  navigation,  being  en* 
oumbered  by  rapids,  projecting  rooks,  and  cod- 
tortions  of  the  stream. 

Lake  Nicaragua  is  a noble  expanse  of  water, 
■being  about  110  miles  long  and  sixty  miles 
broad,  well  adapted  apparently,  without  engi- 
ineering  efibrbs,  to  float  upon  its  waters  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.  Twelve  miles  from  the  upper 
■end  of  Lake  Nicaragua  is  Lake  M&nagua,  fifty 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ponseca,  upon  the 
Pacific  side. 

The  line  the  United  States  Government  held 
most  in  favour  was  from  San  Jnau  to  Lake 
Nicaragua,  119  miles ; across  the  Lake  and  Rio 
Lajas,  56  miles;  from  Rio  Lajas  to  Brita,  a port 
on  the  Paoifio,  by  canal,  20  miles ; making  a total 
of  195  miles. 

This  canal  was  proposed  to  be  79  ft.  broad  at 
top,  17  ft.  deep,  and  50  ft.  broad  at  bottom ; it 
would  cost  9,000,000!.,  and  take  ten  years  to 
complete. 

1q  1852  an  English  company  proposed  making 
-a  canal  between  the  two  finest  bays  in  the  world, 
viz.,  Boca  del  Joro,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Golfe 
■Duloe,  on  the  Pacific,  a distance  of  seventy 
■miles,  and  an  extremely  healthy  locality. 

Col.  J.  W.  Adams  advocates  the  Tehuantepec 
-route,  125  miles  in  length,  in  preference  to  any 
of  the  other  twenty  • six  routes,  the  Darien 
■route  being  scarcely  practicable,  as  it  requires 
a ship  tunnel  miles  in  length.  Caledonia  Bay  to 
fian  Miguel  Bay  is  only  forty-eight  miles.  Tbe 
route  through  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  and  Rio 
David  is  fifty-two  miles. 

Lieutenant  Sallridge  and  companions  wrote 
from  Faza,  interior  of  Darien,  this  year,  saying 
■they  had  discovered  a practicable  route  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  where  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion did  not  exceed  300  ft.,  this  route  being  by 
the  Atrato  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  200  miles  from  Aspinwall.  This  river 
was  found  to  be  a deep,  sluggish  stream.  The 
“divide”  between  this  and  the  Juzra  river 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  not  very  wide,  though  50  ft. 
higher  than  was  supposed,  yet  as  a barrier  not 
nearly  so  formidable  as  heretofore  believed.  The 
rivers  and  gulfs  on  either  side  are  all  favourable 
for  the  aocommodatian  of  the  fieets  of  all  nations 
parposiug  to  pass  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

From  almost  the  first  discovery  of  America,  a 
ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  was  seen  to  be 
almost  a necessity ; but  farther  acquaintance 
with  the  locality  revealed  the  continuance  of 
the  mountain  chain  of  North  America  through 
the  Isthmus  into  South  America,  which  might 
not  bo  inaptly  termed  the  backbone  of  the 
American  contineot.  This  backbone  has  effec- 
tually prevented  the  interooeanio  communication 
being  carried  out.  But  although  a small  tract 


of  country,  it  seems  to  be  very  imperfectly 
known,  especially  in  the  interior  ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible a gap  may  be  discovered  in  the  mountain 
chain,  or  a point  where,  if  a ship  tunnel  were 
requisite  at  all,  the  distance  through  would  be 
shortest;  or  if  these  two  conditions  should  not 
be  satisfactory,  a locality  might  exist  where  the 
rook  would  be  softer,  ora  line  of  geological  frac- 
ture might  be  found  through  the  mountain 
chain.  It  is  probable  the  subject  will  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  now,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explore  every  square  mile  to  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  as  to  where  is  the  best  point 
to  cross  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

We  may  assume,  should  an  inter-oceanio 
canal  be  made,  that  the  adjoining  country  would 
get  cleared  and  populated  ; and  it  would  be 
vexatious  to  find,  when  the  interior  of  the  Isthmus 
became  better  known,  that  a canal  might  have 
been  constructed  by  a different  route,  at  half  or 
a quarter  the  cost. 

In  oonclusioD,  I would  suggest,  should  such  a 
stupendous  work  be  put  iu  band,  it  would  be 
both  hnmane  and  profitable  for  the  persons  most 
interested  to  provide  and  organise  the  most 
perfect  accommodation,  upon  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, for  the  workmen  employed  at  the  canal' 
If  a workman  be  unwell  or  ill,  remove  him  at 
once  to  a well-appointed  hospital,  situated  in  the 
most  healthy  accessible  spot  in  the  locality ; or, 
what  would  be  better,  instead  of  one  large 
hospital,  several  small  ones,  as  that  would  allow 
more  obanco  of  stamping  out  any  contagious 
disease. 

Wfiether  deserving  of  it  or  not,  the  Panama 
Railway  has  the  reputation  among  working  men 
of  having  cost  a white  man’s  life  for  every  yard 
lineal  of  the  railway,  and  I have  heard  say  for 
every  foot  of  railway.  If  tbe  canal  is  put  iu 
hand,  do  not  let  it  have  such  a reputation. 

He.nev  Turner. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

SURVBYOES, 

Gloucester. — Mr.  A.  W.  Maberly  hag  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  district  comprised  in  the  re- 
gistry of  Gloucester ; and  Mr.  T,  S.  Pope,  of 
Bristol,  for  the  district  comprised  in  the  registry 
of  Bristol.  Tables  of  foes  for  architects,  sur- 
veyors, registrars,  and  secretaries  have  been 
settled. 

Durham. — Mr.  Robert  J.  Jounsen  has  been 
elected  for  this  diocese. 


DRAINAGE  AND  WATERWORKS. 

Theiford. — The  Corporation  of  Tbetford  having 
been  requested  by  the  authorities  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  construct  in  their  town  a proper  and 
effloieut  system  of  drainage  and  waterworks, 
have  obtained  tbe  services  of  engineers  to  give 
plans  and  specifications  for  tbe  works,  showing 
the  probable  cost  to  the  town  of  their  oonstruo- 
tioD,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  carry- 
ing them  out.  The  first  engineers  called  in  were 
Messrs.  Gotts  & Beasley,  of  Westminster,  who 
made  a survey  of  tbe  town  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  10,000!. ; 
which  estimate  was  subsequently  reduced.  Con- 
sidering their  scheme  too  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive, the  Corporation  applied  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Moranb,  C.E,,  to  make  a survey,  and  give  esti- 
mate and  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  works.  Mr.  Moranb  did  so,  and  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  at  7,350!.  Some  prominent 
members  of  the  Corporation  still  being  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  yet  to  have 
the  opinion  of  olher  engineers,  next  applied  to 
Messrs.  Church  & Son,  Messrs.  Russ  & Minus, 
and  Messrs.  Whitaker  & Perrett ; and  the 
results  have  just  been  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  plana  are  elaborate, 
and  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Whitaker,  and 
Messrs.  Ruas  & Minns,  give  in  full  detail  the 
cost  both  of  tbe  drainage  and  waterworks,  their 
total  estimate  being,  for  the  entire  work,  as 
follows  : — Messrs.  Whitaker  & Perrett’s  estimate, 
7,490!. ; Messrs.  Rnss  & Minns’,  7,907!.  Thai 
of  Messrs.  Church  & Son  is  a trifle  less  than 
either  of  the  others,  being  only  6,910!. 

Portsmouth. — The  local  Board  have  resolved 
to  utilise  their  sewage,  and  an  offer  by  Messrs. 
Russ  & Minns,  of  London,  has  virtually  been 
accepted,  Tbe  following  are  the  principal 
terms  : — A lease  of  twenty-five  years,  the  rent 
to  commence  on  tbe  29th  of  September  next. 
For  the  first  five  years  the  lessees  are  to  pay 
500!.  per  annum  ; second  five,  600!. ; third  five, 
700!.  J fourth  five,  800!. ; and  the  remaining 


period,  1,0001.  The  system  thus  proposed  to  be 
adopted  is  for  irrigation,  and  large  tracts  of  land 
a few  miles  from  Portsmouth  will  be  put  under 
the  system.  It  is  also  said  that  many  thousands 
of  acres  will  be  now  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

Bradford. — The  town  council,  it  is  stated,  has, 
iu  all,  spent  970,000!.  in  securing  a water  supply 
for  this  town. 


MY  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  VENICE. 

’Twxs  my  first  uight  in  Venice,  as  I leant 
On  one  of  her  carved  balconies,  and  mark’d 
The  gol'len  twilight  fade  to  purple  night ; 

And  then  I watch’d  the  heaving  sea  below. 

And  listen'd  to  the  musical  soft  splash 
Of  the  cool  waves  against  the  marble  plinth 
Of  tbe  tong  line  of  stately  palaces. 

Whose  portals  open  on  that  shining  street 
(Star-paved  at  night,  but  glittering  in  theday 
With  rich  mosaic  of  a thousand  hnea). 

The  liquid  highway  of  her  " Grand  Canal.” 

1 thought  how  that  same  tide  had  ebb'd  and  flow’d 
Through  the  long  course  of  centuries,  amid 
These  lovely  ‘‘  stones  of  Venice  and  I thought 
Of  many  a pageant  proud,  and  glittering  show 
Of  festive  joy,  whose  gilded  barks  had  plough’d 
The  yielding  wave,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 

And  now,  before  me  in  the  deep  dark  sky 
The  moon  shone  forth  in  peerless  loveliness. 

Making  that  dazzling  pa'  hway  in  the  waves. 

Whose  mocking  beauty  has  so  strange  a charm ; 

And  oft  athwart  its  glittering  silver  track 
The  sharp-beak'd  gondolas  sped  swiftly  on, 

Their  sable  bearse-like  forma  in  that  weird  light 
Looking  like  phantoms  ofthe  old  dead  past. 

But  that  tbe  hum  of  voices,  aud  the  ring 
Of  merry  laughter,  and  th^i  flash  of  lamps, 

Toldof  the  joyous  occupants  withiu. 

Dark  ’gainst  the  moon-lit  sky  before  me  rose 
The  old  " Dogaua's”  tower,  and  massive  walls, 
Becalliug  ail  those  proud  and  busy  days 
In  Venice'  glorious  story,  when  her  marts 
All  merchants  sought  from  far,  and  to  her  ports 
From  East  and  West  all  navies  trimm'd  their  sails. 
Eager  to  pour  their  treasures  at  her  feet. 

And  then  I turn’d  my  eager,  wondering  gsze 
Where  two  proud  domes  and  lofty  minarets 
Id  tranquil  beauty  stood,  'twixt  night  aud  day. 
Steep'd  in  a mellow  light,— the  noble  church 
To  ‘ ‘ Mary  of  Salvation  " dedicate,— 

Palladio’s  glorious  work,  all  fair  without, 

And  rich  in  fairest  gems'of  art  withiu  ; 

When,  lo  1 there  seem’d  to  issue  from  its  gates 
A long  procession  of  immortal  men,— 

Of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  renown'd, 

The  masters  of  the  grand  Venetian  school. 

Who  into  canvas,  marble,  aud  dead  stone 
Breathed  their  impassion’d  soul",  and  left  behind. 

In  thousand  forma  of  beauty,  which  still  live. 

An  unexhausted  legacy  of  wealth 
To  their  beloved  Venice,  far  beyond 
What  commerce  ever  lavish’d  at  her  feet. 

These  are  her  dowry  now,  and  these  to  see 
Como  travellers  from  strange  lands,  whose  very  names 
Wore  all  unheard  when  she  was  in  her  pride,- 
And  I rejoiced  that  it  had  been  my  lot. 

An  humble  pilgrim  from  a far-ofl'  land, 

To  gsze  upon  her  loveliness,  and  suy, 

“ I have  seen  Venice  1 " 

But  hereupon  a smartish,  shrewd-faced  man. 

With  aptitude  for  business  in  his  eye, 

Woke  Irom  a nap,— slept  on  the  balcony, — 

Look’d  at  the  moon,— sniff'd  thrice,  then  drily  said, 
" Sir,  you've  been  out  a pretty  longisb  time, — 

1 guess  you've  nosed  some  few  smells  hereabouts." 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART  IN  VICTORIA. 

We  hare  receired  from  Mr.  Samuel  H* 
Roberts,  of  Melbourne,  some  interesting  state- 
ineute  as  to  the  schools  of  industrial  art  already 
established  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  other 
results  of  the  movement  for  the  practical  edu« 
cation  of  the  rising  workmen.  These  include 
the  second  aunual  report  of  the  largest  school  in 
Melbourne,  showing  a very  right  appreciation  of 
cbe  importance  of  the  work. 

The  other  colonies  are  also  awakening  to  the 
value  of  technical  education.  The  New  Zaalaud 
Government  has  voted  5,OOOZ.  towards  it,  and 
schools  have  been  established  in  Sydney  and 
other  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 


LIVERPOOL  MAIN  SEWER  VENTILATION, 

The  main  sewers  and  drains  of  a town  should 
be  so  constructed' and  ventilated  as  to  convey 
away  all  sewage  as  fast  as  it  is  passed  into  the 
sewers,  and  so  disperse  the  gases  of  decompo- 
sition externally  unceasingly,  and  all  house- 
drains  should  be  ventilated  outside  of  the  house, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  sewer-gas  entering. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  has  paid  to 
Drs.  Parkes  and  Sanderson  the  nominal  sum  of 
one  hundred  guineas  for  their  recent  report  on 
the  sanitary  sta’^e  of  that  town ; and,  at  the 
town  council  meeting  last  week,  passed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  doctors  for  their_  able  report. 
Messrs.  Paikes  and  Sanderson,  in  this  report, 
point  oat  serious  defects  in  the  sewers  of  Liver- 
pool, and  they  recommend  improvement,  espe- 
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cially  in  main-sewer  ventilation.  The  corpora- 
tioHj  we  are  satisfied,  will  pay  the  dootora  the 
highest  and  most  gratifying  compliment  by  at 
once  proceeding  to  give  efFeot  to  their  recom- 
mendations. The  main  sewers  of  Liverpool  are 
not  at  present  snffioiently  ventilated,  as  we  have 
long  since  shown.  Many  of  them  are  very  fonl 
with  deposit,  but  if  they  were  entirely  free  from 
sediment,  consisting  of  pntrid  deoompo^ng 
matter,  fall  ventilation  wonld  be  necessary.  Lra. 
Parkes  and  Sanderson  will  have  reported  in 
vain  and  the  corporation  will  have  paid  their 
hnndred  gnineas  and  their  compliments  in  vain, 
unless  they  improve  and  ventilate  the  main 
sewers  as  soon  as  possible. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 
LIVERPOOL  BOROUGH  ENGINEER  AND 
WATER  ENGINEER. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  applications  for  the  above  office  made  the 
following  recommendation  to  the  oonnoil : — “ To 
appoint  Mr.  George  Frederick  Deacon  borongh 
engineer,  water  engineer,  bnilding  surveyor,  and 
gas  inspector,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  the  office  to  be  held  daring  the 
pleasure  of  the  council,  at  a salary  of  1,0001. 
per  annum,  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  general  and  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee on  the  duties  and  terms  of  appointment 
of  principal  officers,  dated  23rd  Angnst,  18G7  (so 
far  as  the  same  have  not  been  subsequently 
varied).”  In  the  council  the  recommendation 
was  carried  unanimously. 


NEW  OPERA  HOUSE,  PARIS:  CAPITAL 
OF  COLUMN. 

In  connexion  with  the  illustrations  of  the 
Paris  Opera  Honae  already  published  in  this 
journal,*  we  publish  a drawing  of  a capital  of  a 
colnmn  under  the  staircase.  The  number  of  the 
volutes  and  the  acanthus-leaves  is  the  result  of 
constructive  necessities,  and  they  are  wrought 
with  considerable  graoe  and  liveliness. 

However  mnoh  opinions  may  differ  about  the 
merits  of  the  Paris  New  Opera  House,  there  can 
be  but  one  as  to  the  originality  of  its  design. 


SAXON  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENT 
IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  WHITCHURCH, 
HANTS. 

This  highly  interesting  monument  was  brought 
to  light,  a few  years  since,  during  excavations  in 
connexion  with  the  reparation  of  the  ohuroh  at 
Whitohuroh ; and,  thanks  to  the  good  taste  of 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Dudley,  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  ohuroh,  and  rendered  accessible. 
The  same  respect  should  be  shown  to  all  monu- 
ments of  the  long-departed,  which  have  once 
found  footiug  in  sacred  edifices ; bat,  too  fre- 
quently, when  the  direct  and  immediate  influence 
of  the  dead  has  passed  away,  their  monameats  are 
neglected,  and  get  displaced  for  others,  in  their 
turn,  at  some  fnture  time,  to  give  way  to  the 
necessities  and  interests  of  the  day.  Bene- 
factors to  churches  and  to  mankind,  the  noble, 
the  regal,  the  eminent  in  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  past,  have  but  scanty  monumental 
remains.  From  the  days  of  the  Romans  until 
long  after  the  Conquest,  where  are  we  to  fiud 
inscribed  monuments  suoh  as  this,  now  for  the 
first  time  made  public  ? Estimate  the  popula- 
tion, compute  the  few  visible  evidences  of  their 
existence,  and  then  the  faintest  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  annihilation  of  the  sepnlchral 
memorials  which  no  sanctity  of  place  has  sufficed 
to  preserve. 

The  total  height  of  the  stone  is  1 ft.  10  in. ; 
width,  1 ft.  9 in. ; breadth  at  top,  7 in.  j at  base, 
lOi  in. 

In  a recess,  and  remarkably  like  some  of  the 
late  Roman  sepulchral  monuments  in  general 
aspect,  is  a boat  of  what  seemed  at  first,  in  de- 
ficient light,  to  be  intended  to  represent  the  lady 
whose  name  appears  j bat  Mr.  Waller,  who  ac- 
companied me  on  a second  viaib,  on  a bright  day, 
at  once  detected  the  cross  upon  the  nimbus, 
which  decides,  with  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  left  hand,  that  it  is  the  Saviour,  under  whose 
protection  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  beneath  rested. 
The  back  is  decorated  with  a rather  elegant 
foliated  design. 


* See  pp,  840,  847,  ante  j and  vol.  ixviii.,  p.  465, 


On  the  sides,  and  carried  over  the  top,  runs 
the  iosoription  as  follows  : — 

HIC  CORPVS  FRIOBVRGAVE  REQVI 
ESCIT  IN  PACE  . . SEPVLTUM 

{3ic  corpus  Frithburgae  requiescit  in  pace 
sepultum.) 

The  fourth  letter  in  the  third  word,  a dot  with 
a circle,  has  been  found  in  at  least  one  Roman 
inscription  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  th ; and 
here,  no  donbt,  it  stands  for  the  Saxon  D,  or  dh. 
The  AV  are  ligatured,  the  V inverted  over  the 
A.  My  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  a note, 
remarks, — “ Frid,  in  A.  S.,  means  peace  ; and 
the  name  Frithburg,  Latinised  in  form  Frith- 
, burga,  means  the  pledge  of  peace.”  It  is  one  of 
the  common  and  very  poetical  class  of  names 
given  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  females;  so  that 
this  inscription  sounds  as  if  it  were  that  “ the 
body  of  the  pledge-of-peaoe  reposes  in  peace 
buried,” — a bit  of  a pun.  It  is  an  interesting 
little  monument,  and,  as  you  say,  an  evident 
imitation  of  Roman. 

Its  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  ninth  century, 
or  possibly  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  ; but 
my  friend,  Mr.  Haigb,  is  inclined  to  place  it 
earlier.  It  is  almost  or  quite  useless  to  specu- 
late on  the  person  here  recorded.  She  was 
evidently  a lady  of  rank  or  eminence ; and 
Whicchuroh  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  appears 
by  the  great  census  taken  by  order  of  the  first 
William,  were  possessed  by  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial people. 

To  Mr.  C.  S.  M.  Lockhart,  I am  indebted  for 
the  friendly  information  which  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  this  rare  monument;  and  to 
Mr.  Waller  for  the  drawing  executed  in  his 
peculiarly  faithful  style.  C.  Roach  Siiith. 


THE  CITY  BANK,  SYDNEY,  NEV7  SOOTH 
WALES;  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 

The  City  Bank  in  Sydney,  of  which  we  give 
a view,  is  now  completed,  and  is  an  ornament  to 
the  locality.  It  has  a frontage  of  51  ft.  to  Pitt- 
Btreet,  and  167  ft.  to  Foxlow-street,  The  style  is 
Italian,  with  a pioturesque  freedom  of  detail. 
The  Pitt-street  elevation  has  a projeotiog  porch 
crowned  with  a oornioe  and  a balustrade  to  the 
principal  entrance.  The  elevation  also  is  sur- 
mounted by  a oornioe  and  balustrade.  The 
principal  facade,  which  is  of  Sydney  freestone, 
is  embellished  with  several  ornate  devices  in 
stone  carving.  The  banking-room  is  56  ft.  by 
46  ft.,  with  a height  of  21  ft.  The  counter, 
which  consists  of  raised  panels  divided  by  carved 
lion-head  brackets  in  pairs,  faces  the  entrance 
and  divides  the  space  allotted  to  the  public  from 
that  occupied  by  the  officers,  while  over  it  are 
three  arches  extending  across  the  room,  and 
supported  by  groups  of  Corinthian  colnmns.  The 
ledger-keepers’  desks  oooupy  a position  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance. 

The  floor  of  the  public-room  is  paved  with 
mosaic  tiles  supplied  by  Mr.  Tornaghi.  The 
ceiling  is  panelled  and  embellished  with  monld- 
ings.  Parallel  with  the  counter,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  tellers,  are  series  of  desks  for 
the  note-sorters,  exchange-olerfcs,  book-keepers, 
accountants,  bill-clerks,  and  minor  offices.  Over 
this  portion  of  the  room  is  a central  glass  dome 
about  20  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rising  some  10  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ceiling.  The  stained  glass 
of  the  dome  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Falconer.  The 
manager’s  office  is  at  the  back  of  the  banking- 
room,  and  is  approached  by  a passage  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  counter,  which  also  con- 
ducts to  the  corridor  and  staircase  behind  the 
banking-room,  these  being  separated  from  the 
latter  by  piers  and  arches.  Attached  to  the 
manager’s  office  is  a waiting-room.  The  board- 
room  is  situated  on  the  upper  floor  immediately 
over  the  entrance,  its  dimensions  being  45  ft.  by 
22  ft.  The  strong-rooms,  three  in  number,  call 
for  special  remark.  Their  walls  are  all  within 
the  bank,  and  are  fireproof,  being  stone-faced 
and  vaulted  with  thick  brick  arches.  The  prin- 
cipal strong-room  is  placed  on  the  level  of  the 
banking-room,  and  another  of  good  size  is 
situated  over  it  on  the  level  of  the  upper  floor, 
perfect  dryness  being  thus  ensnred.  The  clerks 
have  accommodation  in  respect  of  lavatories, 
cloak-rooms,  &o.,  and  provision  is  also  made  for 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  bank,  as  well  as  quarters  for  attendants. 
Fire-hoses  supplied  by  separate  2-in.  pipes  from 
the  city  mains  are  in  readiness  for  instant  use 
on  each  floor,  and  command  every  portion  of  the 
building. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Mansfield  was  the  arohiteot,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Dean  the  contractor,  the  masonry 
having  been  executed  under  a Bub-contraot  by 
Messrs.  R.  & W.  M'Creddie. 

The  same  architect  has  recently  completed 
a large  warehouse  and  paper  stores  for 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  in  O'Connell- 
street.  They  occupy  a frontage  of  63  ft., 
the  depth  being  101  ft.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  executed  with  steam-pressed  bricks  and 
stone  dressings.  The  style  is  Gothic,  adapted 
to  modern  street  architecture.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  the  stores  proper  are  98  ft.  by 
39  ft.,  the  remainder  of  the  frontage  being  occu- 
pied by  the  dwelling-house  for  the  storekeeper, 
and  a carriage  entrance,  which  conducts  to  the 
stables,  mail-carts,  and  carriage-sheds  at  the 
rear.  Within  the  entrance  to  the  first  floor, 
there  is  a loading  bay,  and  immediately  above 
it  there  is  placed  an  American  hoist,  so  that  the 
bales  of  paper  or  other  material  can  be  readily 
rolled  from  the  dray  into  the  lower  store,  or 
lifted  into  the  upper.  The  contractors  were 
Mr.  R.  Ganthorpe  for  the  brickwork  and 
masonry,  and  Mr.  B.  Mahoney  for  the  oarpen- 
taring. 

A commodious  school-house,  also  from  Mr:^ 
Manefield’a  design,  has  been  commenced,  ad- 
joining the  Congregational  Chnroh,  Pitt-street. 
The  front  portion  of  the  building,  which 
is  three  stories  in  height,  will  contain  on  the 
ground-floor  an  infants’  sohool-room,  29  ft. 
by  23  ft.,  with  passages  on  either  side,  lead- 
ing to  the  rear  of  the  ohnrcb,  and  to  the 
large  sohool-room  at  the  back ; and  at  the 
north-western  corner  is  a room,  12  ft.  by  7 ft., 
for  the  superintendent  and  secretary.  The  first 
and  second  stories  over  these  will  contaia 
ten  class-rooms,  some  of  which  may,  in  case  of 
need,  be  adapted  as  a residence  for  a chapel- 
keeper.  Six  of  these  rooms  are  13  ft.  6 in.  wide 
by  10  ft.  6 in.  long ; the  other  four  are  18  ft. 
long  by  12  ft.  wide.  The  back  portion  of  the 
land  is  oooupied  by  the  large  school-room,  which 
is  65  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  with  gallery  15  ft. 
wide  extending  across  one  end.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  room  will  seat  400  persons  comfortably. 
The  front  elevation  will  be  composed  of  steam- 
pressed  bricks  with  stone  dressings.  The  amount 
of  Messrs.  Gawthorne  & Chapman’s  contract  ia 
over  2,800Z.  _ ^ 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  St.  Mary  s 
Cathedral,  and  some  extensive  warehouses  of 
ornamental  character  have  been  built,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thos.  Rowe. 

The  new  town-hall  gets  on  apaoe.  The  exist- 
ing contract  embraces  all  the  wall  masonry  of 
the  business  and  ceremonial  portion  of  the  build- 
ing to  a height  externally  of  56  fc.,  taking  in 
pinnacles,  turrets,  and  other  decorative  features 
which  snrmoant  the  parapet,  together  with  one 
story  in  excess  of  that  height.  One-half  of  this 
contract  is  completed,  and  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  archi- 
tect, Mr.  F.  H.  Willson.  The  portico  is  struo- 
turally  completed.  It  is  lofty  and  imposing, 
flanked  by  a colonnade.  The  stylobate  ia  erf 
wrought  and  rubbed  blue-stone,  imported  in  its 
undressed  state  from  the  Victorian  quarries^ 
Massive  stone  lintels  span  the  openings,  and 
form  the  framework,  or  setting,  for  deeply- 
recessed  coffers,  panelled,  moulded,  and  enriched, 
and  all  of  solid  stone,  like  their  surroundings, 

A few  steps  forward,  through  the  principal 
entrance,  formed  in  walls  of  immense  thickness, 
we  come  into  the  entrance-hall.  This  is  octagonal 
in  form,  the  floor  vaulted  beneath,and  the  ceiling, 
so  to  speak,  vaulted  or  groined  overhead.  These 
and  the  walls,  detached  columns,  and  other 
features,  are  of  wrought  stone.  The  walls  of 
the  entrance-hall  will  virtually  form  the  stepping, 
stone  from  which  the  clock-tower  will  spring  to- 
a height  of  some  150  ft.,  hence  the  walls  are  of 
great  thickness.  In  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  . 
roof,  or  cover,  there  is  an  octagonal  opening  : 
some  8 ft.  across,  looking  upward  at  present  into  i 
space.  This,  surrounded  by  a stone  balustrade,  , 
flanks  a gallery  of  communication  between  the  : 
principal  corridor  and  the  balcony  over  the  i 
entrance  colonnade  or  portico.  A geometrical  I 
stone  staircase  will  start  from  hereabouts,  and  I 
conduct  to  the  professional  offices,  contraotora* 
and  record  rooms,  &c.  Three  large  openings  in  : 
the  vestibule  to  the  hall  will  admit  to  a spacious  i 
conoert-room.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kelly  ’ 
& M’Lloyd. 

It  will  be  judged  from  what  we  have  said,  that  i 
our  fellow-countrymen  in  Sydney  are  alive  and  : 
well.  They  cannot  over-estimate  the  interest  ' 
the  mother  country  feels  in  their  successful  . 
progress. 
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PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  a report  was  presented  from  the  Works 
and  General  Pnrposes  Committee  recommending 
that  the  Board  do  apply  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  for  powers  to  carry  out  several  im- 
provements, as  follows  An  improvement  from 
the  western  side  of  High-street,  Shoreditch,  to 
Old-street,  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  270,0001., 
exclnsive  of  works;  an  improvement  from  the 
I eastern  side  of  High-street,  Shoreditch,  adjoining 
: the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  on  the  north,  to  the 
I Bethnal  Green-road,  at  the  estimated  net  cost 
of  300,0001.,  including  works  ; an  improvement 
I from  Old-street  to  New  Oxford-street,  at  an 
i estimated  cost  of  about  860,0001.;  the  widening 
I of  High-street,  Shoreditch,  at  an  estimated  net 
; cost  of  161,0001.,  inclnding  works;  the  widening 
; of  the  Edgware  and  Harrow  roads,  at  an  esti- 
j mated  net  cost  of  100,4951.,  exolnsive  of  works  ; 

; the  widening  of  the  thoronghfare  from  the 
I Wapping  entrance  of  the  London  Docks  to  Little 
Tower-hill,  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  162,6711., 

; exclusive  of  works  ; the  widening  of  Newington 
I Butts,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  an  esti- 
: mated  net  cost  of  8,5001. 

Mr.  Runtz,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
' first  recommendation,  mentioned  that  the  late 
: chairman,  Sir  John  Thwaites,  had  said  that  taxa- 
: tion  had  reached  its  limits  ; bub  since  then  the 
I oiroumstanoes  of  the  Board  had  materially 
, changed.  The  rating,  when  the  late  chairman 
! expressed  that  opinion,  was  5^d.  in  the  ponud ; 

I but  raoent  legislation  had  empowered  the  Board 
to  raise  money,  and  to  spread  the  charge  for  these 
improvements  over  a number  of  years,  so  that 
posterity  should  bear  its  proper  share  of  the 
i burdens  for  the  benefits  it  would  receive.  The 
rating  had  diminished  to  -lid.  in  the  pound,  and 
in  fatnre  the  assessment  would  be  only  2id.  in 
the  pound.  What  they  had  done  in  the  past  in 
the  way  of  improvements  was  mainly  done  in 
the  City  of  London,  as  they  felt  that  the  City 
needed  their  attention  more  than  the  outside  of 
the  metropolis.  The  new  street  in  the  City 
would  cost  two  millions  of  money,  and  what  the 
Works  Committee  then  desired  to  do  was  to 
effect  improvements  without  the  City.  Having 
pointed  out  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived 
from  those  improvements,  Mr.  Runtz  concluded 
by  remarking  that  the  Works  Committee  had 
, bestowed  great  pains  and  attention  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a right  conolusion.  He  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  so  far  as  related  to  the 
improvements  in  Shoreditch  and  to  the  Bethnal- 
green-road. 

Mr.  E,  J.  Thompson'seoonded  the  motion,  and 
after  a long  disousaion  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  then  put  seriatim  and  agreed  to. 


THE  OXYHTDRIC  LIGHT. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  been  lighted  with  the 
oxhydrio  light  already  alluded  to  in  our  columns. 
In  the  transept  two  gaseliers  at  the  foot  of  the 
orchestra  were  lighted  with  this  light,  and  two 
with  gas;  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  one  of  the 
large  candelabra  was  likewise  lighted  in  this  way, 
and  the  other  with  gas.  The  gas-lights  in  both 
oases  looked  yellow  and  dingy.  The  oxyhydrogen 
lights  were  soft,  steady,  and  brilliant,  eclipsing 
the  gas  completely.  The  light  is  said  to  be  also 
a commercial  success,  which  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  oxygen,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  at  a com- 
mercial price  ; indeed,  actually  costs  in  the  pro- 
duction no  more  than  Ss.  per  1,000  cubic  feet; 
not  that  it  will  be  sold  at  that  price;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  admitted  even  by  doubters,  that  it 
saves  50  per  cent,  of  ordinary  gas,  which  leaves 
an  equal  price  for  the  oxygen  as  for  the  usual 
gas.  The  oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  common  gas-light  takes  the  oxygen 
it  needs  from  the  air,  and  the  gas  engineer 
spreads  out  the  flame  of  the  gas  jet  into  " bats’ 
wings”  and  “fish-tails,”  and  other  extended 
forms  to  enable  it  to  seize  as  much  oxygen  as 
possible.  The  new  light  gets  its  oxygen  pure 
instead  of  dilated.  The  new  light,  as  now  pro- 
duced for  household  purposes,  is  perfectly  conical, 
like  a candle  flame,  and  quite  as  steady ; its 
coolness  is  snob  that  the  globe  in  which  it  burns 
may  be  handled  with  ease,  and  the  hand  hold 
at  4 in.  over  the  flame  without  inconvenience. 
The  oxyhydric  light  is  not  new,  strictly  speak- 
ing ; but  the  present  modification  of  it  is  stated 
to  be  so,  and  is  French.  Two  Rnsaian  engineers 
are  the  agents  in  England. 
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The  apparatus  in  which  the  oxygen  is  manu- 
faotured  has  been  constructed  in  the  basement 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Into  two  cast-iron  re- 
torts, three  parts  full  of  manganate  of  soda, 
heated  to  a “cherry  red,”  by  the  furnace  which 
Borrounda  them,  atmospheric  air  is  pnmped 
through  a series  of  tubes  which  pass  throngh  the 
fire,  and  thus  seonre  its  reaching  the  retort  well 
heated.  The  air  is  allowed  to  flow  in  for  abonb 
five  minutes,  during  which  the  oxygen  that  it 
contains  is  absorbed  by  the  manganate  of  soda. 
Then  the  air-pipe  is  closed,  and  superheated 
steam  is  turned  into  the  retorts.  The  steam 
abstracts  from  the  per-manganata  the  oxygen 
which  it  has  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  when 
allowed  to  escape  into  a condenser,  carries  with 
it  this  gas.  In  the  process  of  condensation  the 
Bteam  of  coarse  resumes  its  original  form  of 
water,  and  the  oxygen  thus  liberated  passes  to 
the  gasometer.  For  the  purposes  of  illumina- 
tioQ  it  is  necesBary  to  combine  the  oxygen  with 
the  ordinary  gas,  and  this  is  effected  by  having 
a doable  set  of  pipes,  ending  in  twin  pipes  (or 
one  pipe  divided  into  sections),  in  the  gaseliers, 
which  allow  the  two  gases  to  mix  exactly  at  the 
point  of  inflammation,  and  produce  the  bright 
white  light  already  described.  The  oxygen 
enters  by  perforations  surrounding  the  central 
jet  of  ordinary  gas.  This  light,  it  is  stated,  may 
be  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  even  less 
than  one-half  the  quantity  of  gas  now  consumed. 
The  daily  papers  state  that  besides  the  economy 
of  consumption,  it  is  claimed  for  this  combina- 
tion of  gas  that,  “ its  combustion  is  so  perfect, 
that  in  the  process  no  carbonic  or  sulphuric 
acid  is  given  off.”  This  is  a preposterous  claim. , 
The  more  complete  the  combustion,  the  more 
thoroughly  will  the  carbon  and  sulphur  of 
any  gaslight  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  Bulphorio  acid,  which  just  are  carbon  and 
sulphur  completely  combust. 

The  Qaieto  Theatre  in  Paris  has  for  some 
time  been  lighted  by  meaos  of  this  gas,  or  com- 
bination of  gases,  the  brilliant  effects  of  which, 
as  exhibited  externally,  were  familiar  to  most 
loungers  on  the  Boulevards  little  more  than  a 
year  ago ; and  experiments  upon  a large  scale 
are  now  being  tried  in  Vienna,  Brussels,  and 
New  York,  with  a view  to  its  general  introdnc- 
tion  into  those  cities. 


THE  MEDWAY  GAULT  BRICK  AND 
CEMENT  COMPANY. 

The  Medway  Ganlt  clay  fields,  on  the  banka 
of  the  Medway,  in  the  parishes  of  Barham  and 
Ayleeford,  containing  about  57  acres  of  deep 
beds  and  thick  strata  of  blue  Ganlt  brick  clay, 
from  which  are  manufactured  the  well-known 
Burham  Wireout  Ganlt  bricks,  and  which  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement,  are  well  known.  These  Gault  bricks 
were  largely  used  in  the  oonstrnction  of  the 
high-level  sewer,  the  Thames  Embankment,  8b. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  many  other  important 
works.  Our  advertising  columns  show  that  a 
company  is  being  formed  to  manufacture  these 
bricks,  taking  to  works  and  extensive  plant  that 
already  exist ; also  to  produce  Portland  cement 
in  large  quantities.  We  happen  to  know  that 
some  very  hononrable  people  are  connected  with 
the  undertaking,  and  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
commending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


OPENING  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 
CITY. 

The  new  street  connecting  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, on  the  northern  side,  by  a broad 
thoroughfare  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the 
Mansion-house,  with  the  heart  of  the  City,  was 
opened  on  Saturday  last.  The  new  street,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  con- 
Btrnoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
It  completes  an  improvement,  portions  of  which 
have  been  previously  opened  in  sections  daring 
the  last  three  years.  The  entire  improvement 
extends  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the 
Mansion-house,  and  connects  by  a commodious 
thoroughfare  the  two  centres  of  legislation  and 
commerce.  Its  western  portion,  formed  on  the 
land  reclaimed  by  the  Embankment  of  the 
rbames,  extends  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  a distance  of  mile,  the 
roadway  for  the  entire  distance  being  100  ft.  in 
width.  The  eastern  portion,  which  is  that 
named  Queen  Victoria-street,  extends  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion-hoase,  and  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a mile  in  length,  and  70  ft. 


in  width,  except  for  a short  length  of  abonb 
80  yards  between  Great  Trinity -lane  and  Cannon- 
street,  where  the  width  is  only  50  ft.  This  por- 
tion, heretofore  known  as  New  Earl-street,  and 
formed  many  years  since  as  an  instalment  of  a 
then  proj'eoted  thoroughfare  from  Blaokfriara 
Bridge  to  the  Mansion-honse,  but  at  the  time  not 
further  proceeded  with,  detracts  from  the  oon- 
venienoe  and  arohitectnral  effect  of  the  new 
street. 

The  frontage  of  the  north  side  of  Queen 
Victoria-street  has  been  made  to  range  with  the 
frontage  of  New  Earl-street  on  the  same  side, 
with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  at  a 
future  day.  The  western  portion  of  the  improve- 
ment, extending  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Blackfriais,  now  known  as  the  Victoria  Embank, 
ment,  was  opened  for  its  entire  length  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  July,  1870,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder (Queen  Vioboria-street),  a length  of 
300  yards  at  its  eastern  extremity,  from  Cannon- 
street  to  the  Mansion-hoase,  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  October,  1869;  a farther  portion,  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge  to  St.  Andrew’s-hill,  a lengtR 
of  220  yards,  in  January  last ; and  a further 
length  of  200  yards,  in  continuation  to  Bennett’s- 
hill,  in  May  last.  The  portion  just  finished,  from 
this  point  to  New  Earl-street,  and  which  com- 
pletes the  thoroughfare,  is  330  yards  in  length. 
This  piecemeal  opening  of  the  street  has  bean 
necessitated  by  the  delay  in  constructing  tho 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  which  passes 
nnder  its  surface  from  St.  Andrew’s-hill  to  New 
Earl-street. 


FLOODS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — By  the  last  Indian  mail,  I received  a. 
letter  from  a friend  of  mine  inOude;  in  this 
he  gives  some  aoooant  of  the  extraordinary 
floods  that  have  occurred  there  daring  the  past 
“ raioy  season,”  which  goes  to  show  that  these 
floods,  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  were 
not  confined  to  the  North-West  and  Punjaub 
alone,  bub  extended  throoghoub  the  province  oS 
Oude,  and  that  North  Indian  railways  were  nob 
the  only  sufferers.  My  friend  says  : — 

“We  have  just  been  having  most  awful  floods, — days 
and  days  of  incessant  rain, — not  common  rain,  but  iu 
perfect  torrents,— and  the  distress  it  has  caused,  and  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost  by  the  falling  of  houses  and 
drowning  is  very  dreadful  to  think  of.  The  old  men,  with 
white  beards,  stroke  them,  and  say,  they  have  never  seen 
such  floods.  Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  have 
had  to  stay  in  the  streets,  without  food  or  covering  at  all, 
except  the  wet  rags  on  them.” 

My  friend  then  goes  on  to  state  that  tha 
damage  done  to  some  of  the  public  works  is 
very  great.  Many  of  the  bridges  on  the  “ Puoka  “ 
road  from  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad  are  entirely 
washed  away  (some  of  these  bridges  being  largo 
ones  built  upon  wells  sunk  40  ft.),  aud  so  greart 
is  the  damage  done  to  this  road  that  all  oom- 
muoioation  between  the  two  places  is  out  off. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  works  of  the 
Oude  and  Rohilknnd  Railway  have  suffered 
heavily ; that  in  places  the  works  have  been 
entirely  washed  away  ; and  that  probably  there- 
is  as  much  work  to  do  on  some  sections  as  when, 
they  commenoed  the  works  three  years  ago. 
These  disasters  probably  account  for  the  slight 
fall  in  the  shares  of  this  company. 

C.  Nambass. 


REOPENING  OP  ST.  GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER  SQUARE. 

This  celebrated  metropolitan  church  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service,  afcer  having  under- 
gone extensive  alterations  and  repairs.  Thtt 
interior  stood  in  great  need  of  an  overhaul,  and 
for  that  purpose  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
season  when  families  are  usually  absent  from 
town.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  was  employed  as 
architect,  and  the  contractor  for  the  works  was 
Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell.  The  sum  which  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  on  spending  was  about 
1,2001. ; bub  having  once  entered  upon  the 
task,  the  churchwardens  found  that  sum  insaffi- 
cient,  and  the  entire  coat  was  about  2,0001.  Tha 
height  of  the  pews  has  been  much  reduced.  The 
pew  doors  have  been  still  further  reduced, 
consisting  now  of  only  the  lower  panel,  sur- 
mounted by  suitable  carved  scrolls.  At  the 
same  time  the  old  canopy  over  the  pnlplt 
has  been  removed,  and  the  reading-desk  cab 
down  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  The  effect 
is  enhanced  by  enlargement  of  the  lower 
windows,  so  as  to  admit  more  light  to  the  body 
of  the  oharoh,  and  dispel  some  of  its  superfluona 
gloom  and  dinginess  without  introduoing  any- 
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t.Ling  like  glare.  The  coloar  of  the  pews  is  a 
dark  brown,  and  contrasts  with  the  mild  light 
colour  of  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the  pillars. 
The  ceiling  panels  are  a light  grey,  with  cream- 
coloured  styles  and  white  enriched  moulding, 
divided  by  a cinnamon  stripe.  The  carved  fruit 
and  flower  decorations  behind  the  communion- 
table, and  the  fluted  columns  on  either  side,  have 

been  retouched  with  gold.  The  picture  of  The 
Last  Supper,”  and  the  stained  glass^  windows 
•above,  have  also  received  some  attention.  The 
organ  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
royal  arms  in  front  of  the  gallery  beneath,  have 
a little  fresh  gilding  and  painting.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  has  been  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  and  tho  entire  body,  but  not  the 
entire  gallery,  of  the  church  has  been  furnished 
with  new  crimson  cushions.  The  panels  of  the 
pulpit  iu  the  cleaning  have  been  found  to  be 
inlaid,  and  are  now  fully  exposed  to  view. 


lEON  SHIPS. 

Sir, — I was  recently  shown  over  the  works  of 
an  iron  cask  and  can  manufacturer.  I was  most 
interested  in  the  atmospheric  test  that  each  can 
and  cask,  when  submerged,  underwent.  If 
bubbles  arose  it  was  rejected.  I was  informed 
that  power,  sufficient  to  burst  open  the  weakest 
plate,  could  be  applied,  or  to  detect  faulty  weld- 
ing, riveticg,  &c.  Sir,  conld  not  this  principle 
and  power  be  adopted  to  test  iron  ships  previously 
to  every  voyage,  even  when  loaded.  I am 
acquainted  with  their  behaviour  at  sea,  and 
have  examined  fore  and  aft  some  of  our  largest 
iron  craft.  I see  no  obstacle  to  the  above  being 
used  to  guard  them  from  disasters  arising  from 
undetected  oxydized  plates : it  may  save  some 
from  the  fate  of  the  old  Mcgccra.  K.  T. 


THE  BIEMINGHAM  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Ajter  four  days’  debate,  the  town  council  of 
Hirmingham  has  decided  between  the  com- 
petitive schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  the  borongh.  The  plan  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  to  utilise  the  aewage  on  an  irri- 
gation farm.  The  Sewage  Inquiry  Committee 
proposed  an  alternative  plan.  The  council  re- 
jected the  former  plan,  and  adopted  that  of  the 
Sewage  Inquiry  Committee,  by  a majority  of 
■33  to  23  against  the  advooatea  of  sewage  farm- 
ing, and  in  favour  of  the  Inquiry  Committee. 
The  leading  features  of  the  scheme  adopted,  as 
our  readers  may  recollect,  are  the  interception 
from  the  sewage  of  excrementitious  and  noxious 
chemical  matter,  and  its  purification  by  filtra- 
tion ; the  gradual  abolition  of  middens  and  the 
substitution  of  a new  privy  system  j the  imposi- 
tion of  a rate  on  occupiers  in  respect  of  water- 
closets  connected  with  the  sewers  j and  the 
experimental  adoption  of  the  Rochdale  and 
Manchester  systems. 


THE  NEW  MARKETS  AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

The  new  cattle  and  vegetable  markets,  con- 
structed from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J,  H.  Moore,  the 
borough  surveyor,  have  been  opened  without 
any  civic  ceremonial.  These  markets  have  been 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  local  Board  of  Health.  The  situation 
is  central,  and  forms  a nucleus  to  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  town.  The  main  entrance 
is  from  the  Worcester  turnpike-road,  on  the  east. 
On  the  north  the  markets  are  bounded  by 
Caldwald-row,  and  on  the  south  by  a new  street, 
as  yet  unnamed.  The  northern  side  of  the 
markets  is  enclosed  with  a dwarf  wall  and 
palisades,  and  the  south  by  a wall.  In  the 
oattle-market  there  are  pens  for  1,400  sheep  and 
250  pigs,  together  with  standings  for  95  cows 
(exclusive  of  a covered  shed  to  hold  15)  and  80 
horses.  The  vegetable-market  is  capable  of 
containing  250  carts,  with  horses,  allowing  a 
superficial  space  for  each  horse  and  cart  of  14 
square  yards,  and  there  are  18  brick-built  and 
slate-covered  sheds,  paved  with  bricks,  for  the 
storage  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  also 
stabling  for  a large  number  of  horses,  including 
stalls,  loose  boxes,  harness-rooms,  &c.,  together 
with  large  cart-stores,  for  the  use  of  the  horses 
and  carts  used  in  the  cleansing  of  the  streets. 

The  entrance-lodge  and  gates  are  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  having  a frontage  of  60  ft.  to  the 
Worcester  turnpike-road.  The  house  contains  a 
dwelling  for  the  superintendent,  and  offices  for 
market  and  weighing-machiue  tolls.  The  ma- 


chine is  one  of  Avery’s  best,  capable  of  weighing 
10  tons.  The  principal  entrance-gates,  whioh 
are  13  ft.  wide,  are  of  cast  iron,  with  four  cast- 
iron  columns,  9 ft.  high,  with  dwarf  pillars  and 
lamps  on  the  two  centre  ones.  There  are.also 
two  side- gates,  for  foot-passengers,  the  larger 
gates  being,  of  course,  reserved  for  oattle  traffic. 
Water-mains,  with  brauoh  supplies  aud  taps, 
are  provided  for  watering  the  closets,  and  are 
ready  for  connexion  with  the  waterworks  now  in 
progress,  as  well  as  the  ^necessary  outlet  for 
drainage  into  the  sewers.  The  markets  are  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  square.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.'Goodman  & Burmore,  builders  ; and 
the  amount  of  the  contract,  1,8951.  The  whole 
stands  on  about  2 acres  of  land. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION : 
CONCRETE. 

Sir, — We  have  now  just  completed  fivo  first- 
class  houses,  five  stories  high,  built  entirely  of 
Portland  cement  concrete  j the  roofs  of  outer 
offices,  area  and  front  door  steps,  balcony  land- 
ings, paving,  and  the  water-tanks  now  contain- 
ing between  600  and  700  gallons  of  water,  we 
have  sucoessfully  cast  of  that  material,  in  the 
roofs  2^  in.  in  thickness  and  the  shape  of  the 
curb. 

As  I have  now  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  nae  of  concrete,  I can  testify  as  to  the  value 
of  that  material  for  building  purposes,  and  con- 
sider it  well  adapted  (both  as  regards  cost  aud 
strength)  for  constructing  a tube  or  tunnel  under 
the  Channel. 

The  plan  I propose  is  to  make  the  tunnel  to 
ascend  towards  mid-channel,  and  the  approaches 
at  either  end  to  be  of  sufficient  grade  to  give 
impetus  to  carry  the  train  well  past  the  half. 

In  carrying  out  this  construction,  I should 
build  in  10  fc.  or  12  ft.  lengths,  and  lay  down  in 
the  centre  of  roadway  one  or  more  iron  pneumatic 
tubes,  which  could  be  used  as  drains  until  the 
tunnel  was  completed  ; iron  bolts  for  securing 
the  metals  could  also  be  bedded  in  at  the  same 
time. 

My  plan  of  shield  and  centreing  is  simple,  and 
expressly  adapted  for  using  concrete  ; the  work- 
men being  inside  instead  of  outside  of  centre, 
would  enable  me  to  drive  a tunnel  with  safety 
either  through  clay  or  sand. 

The  rolling  stock  for  this  railway  might  be  of 
a lighter  description,  wider  metals  used,  aud 
wheels  so  constructed  that  rubber  tires  could 
be  introduced  with  advantage. 

A stationary  engine  at  either  end  of  tunnel 
would  be  sufficient  to  pump  in  air,  work  the 
pneumatic  tube,  and  pump  out  the  water  if 
necessary. 

To  give  the  details  of  this  plan,  with  proposed 
sidings  and  method  of  bringing  the  train  up  the 
incline  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  (without 
stopping  to  attach  an  engine,  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  space ; but  should  the  foregoing 
suggestions  be  worth  consideration,  I shall  be 
happy  to  supply  drawings  of  the  shield  and 
ceutreiug,  and  further  explain  my  mode  of 
operation.  B.  H. 


THE  ASPHALTE  PAVEMENTS  IN 
THE  CITY. 

A REPORT  to  the  Streets  Committee  of  the 
City  Sewers  Commission  upon  granite  and 
asphalte  pavements  by  Mr.  Haywood,  C.E.,  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  to  the  Commission,  has  been 
printed  and  issued. 

The  general  conoluaiona  of  this  report  are  as 
follows  : — 

Firstly. — That  asphalte  carriage-way  pave- 
ments aS'ord  much  convenience  aud  comfort  to 
the  traffic,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets 
in  which  they  are  laid,  and  that  they  lessen  the 
labour  of  horses  and  the  wear  of  oarriages. 

Secondly. — That  with  great  cleanliness  and 
reasonable  care  daring  frost,  asphalte  pave- 
ments are,  for  the  general  traffic,  as  safe  as 
granite ; but  that  shortly  after  slight  rain,  and 
just  before  dryness  ensues,  in  streets  of  much 
traffic,  or  when  not  kept  clean,  they  are  more 
slippery  than  granite,  but  that  the  duration  of 
these  periods  of  slipperiness  is  but  short. 

Thirdly. — That  great  cleanliness  is  essential 
to  them ; that  they  can  be  kept  cleaner  than 
any  other  class  of  pavement;  that  the  cost  of 
doing  BO  is  not  much  more  than  that  of  clean, 
ing  other  streets  ; and  that,  with  proper  cleanli- 
ness, street-watering  is  unnecessary. 

Fourthly. — That  an  asphalte  surface  can  be 
laid  and  repaired  as  quickly  as  granite,  but 


requires  finer  weather  for  its  proper  execution  ; 
that  when  done,  the  work  causes  less  incon< 
venienoe  than  granite ; that  less  surface  need 
ba  taken  up  for  repairs  over  openings,  but  that 
the  cost  of  the  repairs  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  granite. 

Fifthly.  — That  the  durability  of  asphalts 
will  be  leas  than  grauitCi  but  in  what  degree 
there  is  no  experience  in  this  country  to  show. 

Sixthly.  — That  the  first  cost  of  asphalte  is 
about  the  same  as  granite,  bat  that  the  main* 
tenance  will  be  more  expensive  in  streets  of 
large  traffic,  and  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  road  and  the  traffic  over  it ; 
aud  that  generally,  therefore,  asphalte  will  ba 
more  expensive  than  granite  pavements. 

Seventhly.  — That  asphalte  will  be  less  ex« 
pensive  than  macadamized  roads  where  thera 
is  much  traffic,  and  is  free  from  the  ineon* 
veniences  of  macadamized  surfaces. 

Eighthly.  — That  with  present  experience  it 
is  not  advisable  generally  to  lay  down  asphalte 
in  carriage-ways  having  steeper  gradients  than  1 
in  60. 

Ninthly.  — That  asphalte  is  adapted  to  all 
streets  having  suitable  gradients,  excepting 
those  in  which  special  or  exceptional  trade  or 
business  is  carried  on,  and  where  it  may  be 
difficult  to  maintain  a high  state  of  cleanliness. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  Mr.  Haywood  states 
that  he  has  referred  mainly  to  the  compressed 
alphalte  of  the  Val  de  Travers.  His  general 
conclusions  are,  therefore,  only  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  that  material,  and  but  partially  to  the 
liquid  asphaltes  of  the  same  company,  and  to 
those  of  the  Dimmer  Company  and  Mr.  Barnett. 
The  report  also  applies  exclusively  to  carriage- 
way pavement. 

This  report,  which  contains  the  opinions  of 
the  manager  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company, 
and  others  who  ought  to  know,  appears  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  relative  safety  of  asphalte 
pavement  os  regards  the  fall  of  horses.  It 
is  stated  that,  on  the  whole,  fewer  horses 
fall  on  it  than  on  the  granite  pavements ; 
and  although  the  falls  are  more  frequent  just 
after  the  pavement  baa  been  wet  with  rain, 
and  before  the  waste  has  been  washed  off  by 
more  rain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  granite, 
too,  has  its  own  disadvantages  as  to  slipperiness 
at  certain  times  ; and  in  the  case  of  the  asphalte, 
the  remedy  is  practicable,  either  by  sweeping 
while  dry,  or  by  hose,  or  by  rain  itself,  when 
damp. 


OPENING  OF  THE 

MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S  COAL 
DEPOT  AT  WALWORTH. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  dep6ts  in  the  metro- : 
polls  was  last  week  opened  for  bus  iness.  This  i 
structure,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Midland  i 
Company  alongside  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  i 
Dover  line,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Wal- 
worth, for  their  coal  traffic  from  Derbyshire,  i 
Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  other : 
counties,  is  460  ft.  long  and  92  ft.  wide,  in  addi- 
tion to  a large  space  occupied  by  its  junction! 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover ; 
Company,  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than  oaei 
acre  in  extent.  It  is  built  on  200  strong  wooden  i 
piles,  which  have  been  sunk  into  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  25  fc.  below  the  surface;  the  eastern' 
margin,  alongside  of  which  the  coal  will  be 
delivered,  being  supported  by  twelve  iron; 
columns,  upon  whioh  a strong  iron  girder  runs, 
the  entire  length  of  the  floor  level  above.  Two; 
lines  of  railway  on  each  side  of  the  area: 
of  the  dep6t  run  parallel  with  the  maini 
Chatham  aud  Dover  line,  connected  with  whioh. 
there  are  twenty-three  longitudinal  lines  extend-i 
ing  across  the  entire  area  of  the  depot.  Aboutii 
midway  of  the  siding  immediately  adjoining  the: 
Chatham  and  Dover  line,  there  is  a large  turn- 
table, supported  from  beneath,  in  addition  to  thel 
piles  alre^y  named,  by  a circular  mass  of  solidl 
brickwork  filled  in  with  concrete,  the  foundation- 
of  which  is  15  ft.  deep.  From  this  turn-tableJ 
the  coal-trucks  are  conveyed  on  to  the  cross  or ! 
longitudinal  lines,  aud  to  the  shoots  beneath,  by. 
a steam  traverser  permanently  placed  upon  tha- 
depfit.  The  shoots,  whioh  are  forty-six  mj 
number,  in  twenty-three  bays, containing  two  in- 
each  bay,  are  sufficiently  large  to  hold  aboubi 
seven  tons  of  coal  each,  the  average  contents  of 
a coal-truck.  Spacious  as  is  the  depdt  justj 
opened,  the  intention  of  the  company  is  to  extendi 
it  still  further  northwards  to  about  two-tbirde; 
of  its  present  length,  when  it  will  occupy  an  I 
area  of  nearly  two  acres  in  extent.  Thi^^ 
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extension  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with  on  the 
company  getting  possession  of  the  land. 

The  cost  of  the  works  (exclusive  of  the  land), 
which  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  George  Wall, 
contractor,  of  Kentish  Town,  is  30,0001. 


COMPETITION. 

School  Buildings,  Worcester.— It  is  announced 
by  advertisement  that  the  time  allowed  to 
architects  to  send  in  plans  for  the  erection  of 
Bohool-buildings  in  Worcester  is  extended  from 
November  30Bh  to  December  Slst,  1871. 


CONSTANT  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — The  pin-hole  system  is  objectionable,  as 
it  necessitates  storage,  or  waste  of  time  to  the 
consumer  in  obtaining  it  from  the  pipes.  I have 
given  this  matter  my  consideration,  and  have 
invented  an  apparatus  whereby  waste  is  pre- 
vented,— that  is,  any  quantity  of  water  can  be 
obtained  by  the  consumer,  without  delay  and 
without  stint  j but  directly  the  water  is  wasted 
the  supply  is  cut  off,  and  obtainable  again  by 
means  of  a lever.  This  apparatus  cannot  be 
tampered  with  by  the  consumer,  and,  as  1 now 
have  it  fitted  np,  forms  a trough. 

Yon,  no  doubt,  know  that  this  city,  Exeter, 
is  beautifully  watered,  yet  the  water  question 
has  been  discussed  here  for  some  time,  our  local 
Board  demanding  a constant  supply  from  the 
water  company.  We  have  most  excellent  water  5 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  becomes  foul  by 
storage  in  cisterns.  This  should  be  altered ; 
but  how,  and  in  what  way  ? Water  pumped, 
stored,  and  filtered  by  a company  makes  it  be- 
come a manufactured  article  j therefore  a fair 
price  must  be  expected  for  the  quantity  sup- 
plied : on  cbe  other  hand,  water  is  necessary  to 
keep  man  alive.  It  is  not  a luxury,  but  a neces- 
sity, and  must  be  obtained  pure  for  life  and 
health.  Then,  what  is  to  be  done  ? Give  every 
one  as  much  pure  water  as  he  requires,  but 
prevent  wasting.  It  is  no  use  saying  a man 
consumes  so  much  water  a day.  You  may  as 
well  say  every  man  drinks  so  muoh  beer  a day. 
It  may  average  so  much.  There  is  the  folly  of 
allowancing  each  mon  so  much  water.  One  has 
more  than  he  requires,  and  another  has  not 
enough.  Every  person  docs  not  consume  alike  ; 
then,  why  measure  alike  ? Some  persons  are 
very  clean,  and  require  water  for  bathing, 
washing,  &o.  Those  persons  are  generally  pro- 
vident. Others  scarcely  touch  it,  for  water  does 
not  suit  their  palate  ; and  as  for  washing  them- 
selves, that  is  rarely  done.  Considering  all 
points,  it  is  clear  the  only  protection  a water 
company  should  have  is  against  waste.  The 
supply  should  be  plentiful,  for  which  no  one 
should  begrudge  payment.  P. 


THE  SEWAGE  FARM  AT  MERTHYR 
TYDVIL. 

The  system  of  purification  adopted  on  the  land 
below  Troeiyrbiw  is  not  the  usual  irrigation, 
but  a scheme  devised  by  Mr,  J.  Bailey  Denton, 
the  engineer  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  he  calls  intermittent  downward  filtration. 
Twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  parcelled  out 
into  four  panels  of  equal  areas.  The  whole 
piece  has  been  drained  to  a depth  varying  from 
4 ft.  to  7 ft.,  the  drains  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  carrying  off  the  subsoil 
water  and  the  sowage-water.  The  surface  of 
each  parcel  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  the 
equable  distribution  of  liquids.  The  sewage, 
after  being  turned  on  to  the  land,  is  left  to  find 
its  way,  by  percolation  or  filtration,  to  the  drains 
beneath,  the  theory  being  that  in  its  passage 
through  such  a depth  of  soil,  by  the  time  it 
drops  into  the  drains  it  has  become  thoroughly 
purified,  all  its  cfl’eneive  solids  being  left 
behind,  and  the  noxious  elements  held  in  solu- 
tion being  decomposed  and  absorbed  by  the 
deodorising  power  of  the  soil,  of  which  the 
sewage  is  thus  made  the  incessant  fertilizer. 
There  is  said  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  odour 
in  walking  round  the  beds  on  the  farm.  The  crops 
now  growing, — turnips,  mangolds,  cabbages, 
savoys,  Brnssels  sprouts,  broooli,  and  winter 
greens  are  described  by  visitors  as  being  really 
of  magnificent  growth.  Many  of  those  present 
tasted  the  water  after  filtration  through  the 
soil : it  has  a strong  chalybeate  flavour,  and 
certain  indications  of  the  presence  of  iron  j but 


Dr.  Paul,  who  has  already  analysed  it,  says  in 
effect  that  it  would  be  a boon  to  the  Londoners 
if  they  could  get  drinking-water  of  equal 
purity. 


THE  SOUTHBOROUGH  SURVEYORSHIP. 

The  Local  Board  of  Southborough  being  in  want 
of  a surveyor,  the  chairman,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing stated  that  there  were  no  written  applica- 
tions for  the  office,  but  Mr-  Frederick  Gallard 
had  intimated  his  willingness  to  take  it  at  the 
same  salary  and  on  the  same  terms  as  his  cousin, 
the  late  surveyor, — viz,,  301.  per  year.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wright,  architect,  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
had  offered  to  undertake  the  office  for  501.  He 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  expect  to  get  one 
for  less  than  501.  Mr.  Wright  would  engage  to 
attend  at  Sonthborough  two  or  three  times  a 
week  as  occasion  might  require,  and  would 
always  keep  a clerk  at  his  office  in  South- 
borough,  so  that  he  might  be  at  all  times  com- 
munioated  with.  If  they  elected  Mr.  Wright, 
they  would  be  choosing  a man  who  was  thought 
efficient.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Wright’s 
offer  bs  accepted,  sabjeot  to  three  months’ 
notice, — Mr.  Skinner  remarking  that  he  did  not 
like  holding  np  his  hand  for  201.  a year  additional 
expense  to  the  ratepayers. 


THEATRICAL. 

At  the  Haymarket  “ The  Rivals,” — always  put 
up  here  when  a break  occurs  or  a new  piece  has 
to  be  waited  for, — drew  good  bouses,  showing 
that  there  is  still  an  audience  for  our  old  comedies 
when  decently  presented.  The  Boh  Acres  of  Mr. 
Baokstone  is  a piece  of  acting  of  which  we  shall 
tell  our  grandchildren  by  and  by.  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale’s Sir  Anthony  is  also  a thoroughly  artistic 
performance,  and  Mrs.  Chippendale  is  a very 
good  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Since  then,  ” She  Stoops 
to  Conquer”  has  been  going  very  well,  though 
only  moderately  well  played.  The  lessee  still 
remains  the  Tony  of  onr  time,  notwithstanding 
the  very  clever  personation  given  by  Mr.  Brough 
at  the  St.  James’s  some  time  ago,  and  carries 
the  bouse  with  him  uproariously.  Miss 
Robertson’s  Miss  Hardcastle  is  an  agreeable 
performance,  but  wants  light  and  shade. 

Drury  Lane.  — Why  does  Mr.  Phelps,  in 
“ Rebecca,”  continue  to  exclaim  night  after ; 
night  ” In  the  name  of  He  that  made  ns  all”  ? 
He  must  surely  know  better.  Mr.  William 
Parren,  too,  in  the  part  he  plays  so  admirably 
well  in  " Apple  Blossoms,”  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  says,  ” That  was  me.”  He  would  not 
say  it  off  the  stage  ; it  is  probably  written  for 
him,  and  so  be  says  it.  The  use  of  “me”  for 
“I,”  and  “he”  for  “him,”  disfigures  nearly 
every  piece  that  is  produced. 

St.  James’s  Theatre. — The  alterations  here  to 
fit  it  for  the  French  plays,  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Emden.  The 
dress-circle  has  been  transformed  into  private 
boxes,  tastefully  decorated. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2Dd  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King- 
street,  St.  James’s.  Mr.  George  Flucknett,  of 
the  firm  of  Cubitt  & Co.,  and  treasurer  to  the 
Institution,  presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  the  members  and  represen- 
tatives of  most  of  the  building  firms  in  and 
around  London,  the  guests  numbering  about  200. 
The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
duly  honoured.  Captain  Bird,  of  theVictoriaBifles, 
responding  to  that  of  “The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers,”  with  which  his  name  was  coupled ; — 
the  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,” 
urged  the  company  present  to  subscribe  to  the 
funds  of  the  charity  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  power,  for  the  money  would  not  be  wasted. 
He  had  for  a long  time  actively  co-operated  with 
those  who  conducted  the  working  of  the  society, 
and  he  knew  that  everything  was  managed  in 
the  very  best  and  most  economical  way,  and  in 
a manner  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Institution.  There  were  now  forty-six  pen- 
sioners on  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  Institution  had  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily  since  its  establishment  in 
1847,  it  now  strongly  appealed  to  the  building 
and  kindred  trades  for  increased  support,  on 


the  ground  that  it  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish all  that  could  be  wished.  At  every 
election  four  or  five  poor  old  applicants  were 
obliged  to  be  sent  away  because  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  were  not  sufficient  te 
allow  of  the  election  of  all  the  candidates. 
The  elections  only  took  place  half-yearly,  and  six 
months  was  a long  time  for  those  who  were 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  to  be  pub  off  j to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  soma  of  the  appli. 
cants  had  to  wait  five  years  or  more  before  they 
were  elected.  He  therefore  asked  the  building 
trade  to  do  its  duty  to  the  Institution,  for  ho 
held  that,  next  to  one’s  own  family,  it  was  a 
man’s  duty  to  endeavour  to  do  something  to- 
wards providing  for  those  of  his  own  ciHling 
who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  himself.  A 
few  months  ago  his  (the  chairman’s)  old  partner, 
who  had  been  a liberal  contributor  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  for  many  years,  was  on  bis 
death-bed,  but  he  thoughb  of  the  Institution, 
and  left  it  a legacy  of  6001. 

Mr.  Q.  Bird,  tha  late  treasurer,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  “The  Chairman  and  Treasurer,"  said  that  the  Institu- 
tion  had  always  found  in  Mr.  Plueknett  a first-rate 
treasurer  and  a great  friend  to  the  chanty.  He  had  also, 
at  a very  short  notice,  undertaken  the  duties  of  Chairman 
that  evening,  and  had  fulfilled  his  potiiBon  with  great 
ability.  Ho  (Mr.  Bird)  regretted,  however,  that  many  of 
the  old  friends  of  the  cnarity  were  not  present  to  support 
Mr.  Plueknett.  The  Institution  had  not  progressed,  in 
his  opinion,  so  satisfactorily  as  the  Chairman  considered 
it  had.  He  had  hoped  that  by  this  time  they  would  have 
had  a building  fund  of  at  least  6,UUCL  ; not  that  he  wished 
to  tee  the  Institution  building  almshouses  of  its  own, 
for  he  considered  that,  in  most  cases,  it  was  a mistake  to 
erect  such  buildings.  However,  he  occupied  the  position  of 
Master  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Tilers'  Company  of 
London,  and  there  was  a proposition  now  before  the 
Court  of  that  Company  to  give  an  almshouse  or  two  to 
some  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  recipients  of  the  pen- 
sions givi-n  by  this  Institution  ; and  if  the  friends  of  the 
Institution  would  support  the  scheme,  he  thought  that, 
with  the  assistance  he  should  be  able  to  give  as  Master  of 
the  Company,  it  would  be  carried  out.  Many  of  the  old 
building  companies  of  the  City  were  very  poor,  and  were 
last  dying  out.  His  own  company  was  a poor  one,  and 
had  not  much  to  give  away,  but  it  had  very  comfortable 
almshouses  at  Baii's-pond,  and  be  thought  that,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  some  of  these  might  be  made  available  for 
a few  of  the  poor  recipients  of  the  Institution's  pensions. 

Mr  Thomas  Piper,  in  responding  for  “ The  Patrons, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Trustees,"  said  he  took  a more  satis- 
fled  view  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Institution  than 
Mr.  Bird  did,  remarkieg  that  the  only  disappointment 
be  experienced  that  evening  was  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  excellent  President  ot  the  luatitatiuii,  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuylor.  He  was  glad  to  hear  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Bird  with  regard  to  the  Bricklayers  and  Tylers’  Com- 
pany and  the  Institution  ; for  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
old  guilds  and  companies  would  have  their  lives  prolonged 
and  their  usefulaesB  extended  by  co-operating  with  more 
modern  institutions  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  other  good 
works. 

Mr.  Rogers  next  proposed  ths  toast  of  “ The  Architects 
and  Surveyors,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jamee 
Barnett. 

Mr.  Barnett  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment  j after 
which, 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  announced  subscriptions- 
snd  donations  to  the  extent  of  3601. 


VALUATION  OF  HOUSES. 

Sib, — Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me  a safe  per- 
centage to  deduct  from  the  annual  rental  of  a houB& 
(in  estimating  the  value  for  mortgage,  Ac.)  to  allow  for 
ordinary  repairs,  and  also  painriug,  Ac.,  every  three  and 
seven  years,  as  usual,  covenanted  iu  lease  p 1 find  opinion^' 
difl'er  in  this  respect  very  mneh.  B,  8.  S. 


A PARTY-WALL  QUESTION. 

“ THE  CRITERION.” 

At  Marlborough-atreet,  Mr.  John  Betfcyes,  of 
222,  Picoadilly,  was  summoned,  before  Mr.  Knox, 
for  unlawfully  obstructing  a workman  employed 
to  execute  certain  work  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1865,  upon  the  pre- 
mises No.  231,  Piccadilly,  intended  by  Messrs, 
Spiers  & Pond  for  a concert-hall  and  restaurant. 
We  mentioned  the  ease  when  it  was  first  argued. 

Mr.  Knox,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  facts  of  the  case- 
were  simple  enough.  Messrs.  Spiers  A Pond  were  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a certain  building  within  the  district. 
They  became  in  this  way  invested  with  certain  rights  as 
against  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  property.  They  bad 
settled  with  all  save  the  present  defendant.  In  a legal 
sense  this  was  the  case  of  a difl'erence  between  tne 
building  owners  and  the  adjoining  owner.  The  Building 
Act  gave  certain  rules  which  were  to  be  observed  by 
building  owners  end  adjoining  owners  with  respect  to  the- 
operation  of  their  respective  rights.  The  Building  Act 
provided  that  in  ease  of  such  difl'erence,  each  of  the  par- 
ties was  to  appoint  a surveyor,  and  the  two  surveyors 
were  to  select  a third  surveyor,  and  between  them  they 
were  to  determine  the  rigbt  to  do,  or  the  time  of  doing,  any 
work,  and,  generally  speaking,  any  other  matter  arising 
under  such  difference.  The  meaning  of  the  Act  was  on- 
usually  clear.  The  difference  had  arisen,  each  owner  bad 
appointed  bis  surveyor,  but  the  surveyor  on  the  defendant’s 
behall  simply  refused  to  join  in  the  selection  of  the  t^rd 
surveyor,  end  so  neutralised  the  working  ot  the  Act.  The 
intention  openly  avowed  was  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
building,  unless  Messrs.  Spiers  A Pond  would  agree  to  a 
“general  reference"  in  place  of  the  reference  allowed 
under  the  Building  Act.  In  other  words,  the  defendant 
wanted  compensation  under  heads  for  which  he  would 
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nat  obtain  it  under  the  Building  Act,  and  as  he  thoaght  he 
had  Mesare.  Spiers  & Pond  in  a cleft  stick,  he  directed 
his  surTeyor  to  do  nothing,  hoping  in  this  way  to  dri^’e 
the  building  owners  into  a compromise.  This  was  an 
ilegal  and,  as  be  thought,  not  a creditable  proceeding. 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  bad  elected  to  try  the  esse  bej'?’’’* 
him,  under  the  86th  section,  which  gave  the  building 
owner  the  power  to  make  entry  on  premises  to  effect 
works.  They  had  sent  a workman  in  who  bad  confessedly 
been  “hindered”  and  obstructed,  and  they  asked  the 
magistrate  to  impose  the  penalty  of  lOf.  He  was  afraid 
be  had  no  such  power.  The  bnilding  owner 
his  rights  in  the  manner  pointed  out  under  the  85th  sec- 
tion, and  not  otherwise.  He  regretted  ibis  was  so,  but  he 
could  not  alter  the  law.  The  proper  course.^  in  bis  opinion, 
was  for  Mr.  B^-sley  to  apply  to  the  Queen  s Bench  for  a 
mandamns,  which  was  usually  granted  when  there  was  a 
apeoiflo  leeal  right,  bat  no  l/E*!  "mihir,  <■}'> 

case  of  “ Regina  v.  Qoodnoh"  it  bad  been  decided  that  a 
mandamus  would  lie  to  two  arbitrators  to  appoint  an 
umpire  under  a Canal  Act,  which  was  on  all  fours  with  the 
present  case.  He  must  dismiss  the  summons,  but  he  did 
M relnctantly,  for  be  strongly  felt  that  here  there  was  a 
very  improper  attempt  to  defeat  the  plain  proyisions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  yoar  report  of  an 
action  for  damage  to  a chandelier,  because  the 
attention  of  the  landlord  was  drawn  to  the  house 
being  dilapidated  generally  and  the  ceiling 
•specially,  it  may  be  useful  to  reiterate  that, — A 
landlord  is  nowise,  at  common  law,  impliedl; 
liable  to  a tenant  tonohing  repairs,  although 
premises  are  in  sneh  a condition  that  they  can- 
not be  ocenpied,  or,  it  may  be,  have  fallen  down, 
w are  blown  up,  or  burnt}  while  the  tenant 
must  still  pay  rent  until  the  due  termination  of 
his  legal  holding.  Neither  is  a tenant  free  to 
-execute  essential  work  and  deduct  the  cost  from 
rent  accruing  due  to  his  landlord,  even  where 
tihe  latter  has  agreed  to  do  repairs,  and  neglected 
them } the  remedy  against  him  then  being  by 
action  of  assumpsit,  or  for  breach  of  contract,  or, 
if  founded  on  stipulation  in  a deed,  for  breach 
■of  covenant.  So  Cole,  in  “ Woodfall,”  observes  : — 

“There  is  never  any  covenant  or  promise  implied  at 
law  on  the  part  of  a lessor  of  a house  or  land  that  it  is 
reasonably  fit  for  habitation,  nor  that  the  house  will 
•endure  during  the  term,  nor  that  the  lessor  will  do  any 
repairs  whatever.  Even  where  the  premises  become  in  a 
dangerous  state  for  want  of  substantial  repairs,  and  the 
landlord  has  notice  to  that  effect,  there  is  no  implied 
■obligation  on  his  part  to  do  any  such  repairs.” 

It  is  never,  under  any  circumstances,  implied 
at  law  that  a tenant  may  quit,  if  repairs  are  not 
azeouted  ; for,  as  Lord  Wensleydale  laid  down, — 
“ When  parties  mean  that  a lease  is  to  be  void 
on  account  of  unfitness  of  the  premises  for  the 
eubject  for  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used, 
they  should  express  their  meaning.” 

E.  L.  Tabbuck. 


A BUILDER’S  ACTION. 

KIMBERLEY  V.  DICK  AND  WHITE. 

The  defendants  in  this  snit,  of  which  we  gave 
a report  some  time  ago,*  are  Mr.  William  Went- 
worth Fiizwilliam  Dick,  M.P.  for  Wicklow,  and 
Mr.  William  White,  the  architeob,  of  Wimpole- 
street}  and  the  suit  arose  out  of  a contract 
entered  into  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a builder  at 
Banbury,  to  erect  a mansion  for  Mr.  Dick  at 
Homewood,  in  the  connty  of  Wicklow.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  beginning  of  1866  Mr.  Dick 
decided  on  building  the  mansion  in  question.  He 
consulted  Mr.  White,  who  prepared  plans  and 
specifications,  from  which  he  considered  that  a 
mansion  could  be  built  at  a cost  not  exceeding 

15.0001.,  including  everything,  and  he  gave  a 
gnarantee  to  that  effect.  The  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  approved  by  Mr.  Dick,  and  pnt  into 
the  plaintiff’s  hands,  and  he,  without  having,  as 
he  alleged,  sufficient  time  to  work  out  the  quan- 
tities, signed  a tender,  and  afterwards,  in  June, 
1867,  entered  into  a contract  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  White, 
at  the  price  of  13,6001.  There  was  a clause  in 
the  contract  referring  all  questions  as  to  addi- 
tional works  and  variations  of  the  plan  to  the 
arbitration  of  Mr.  White,  whose  decision  was  to 
be  final.  The  plaintiff  proceeded  to  build  the 
mansion,  but  soon,  as  he  alleged,  discovered  that 
the  actual  quantities  were  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  taken  ont  by  Mr.  White,  upon  the  footing 
of  which  he  made  his  tender,  and  on  this  and 
other  grounds  he  filed  his  hill,  praying  a declara- 
tion that,  in  addition  to  the  contract  price  ol 

13.6001.,  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  by  measure- 
ment and  value  for  all  quantities  of  work 
aotnally  executed  by  him  beyond  the  quantities 
included  in  the  original  estimate,  which  he 
alleged  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  Mr.  White,  on 


• See  p.  480,  ante. 


tbe  other  hand,  denied  the  existence  of  any 
liability  to  tbe  plaintiff,  except  under  the  con- 
tract, and  refused  to  certify  for  the  additional 
work}  while  Mr.  Dick  contended  that  he  had 
agreed  with  Mr.  White  that  the  mansion  was  to 
be  built  for  15,000i.,  including  everything,  and 
offered  to  pay  that  sum  upon  receiving  the 
architect’s  certificate,  but  notbiug  more. 

Mr.  Sonthgate,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Begg  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  Sir  Richard  Baggallay,  QC.,  Mr.  Joasel, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  W.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Coxene-Hardy  for  the 
defendante. 

The  Master  of  the  Bolls,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  atating 
the  facta  of  tbe  caae,  eaid  that  be  was  of  opinion  that  the 
materials  supplied  to  the  plaintiff  on  which  to  base  his 
tender  were  extremely  meagre,  and  that  aufficient  time 
for  consideration  was  not  given  to  the  plaintiff  when  he 
signed  the  contract,  he  being  very  ill  at  the  time.  He  was 
also  of  opinion  that  Mr.  White  was  Mr.  Diok's  agent  for 
all  pui^oses  connected  with  the  contract,  witbont  any 
limitation  as  to  price,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  agree- 
ment as  to  price  between  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Dick  not 
having  been  ooromnnicated  to  the  plaintiff,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  defendants  to  insist  upon  the  arbitra- 
tion clause,  inaamoch  as  under  it  Mr.  White  had  a direct 
personal  interest  in  keeping  down  the  total  cost  to  15,OOOL 
After  perosal  of  the  evidence,  his  Lordship  thought  he 
sbonld  be  inHicting  undue  injury  on  tbe  plaintiff  if  be  left 
him  to  his  remedy  at  law.  The  accounts  were  too  compli- 
cated to  be  disposed  of  at  law,  except  by  a reference, 
which  bis  Lordship  asserted,  from  experience,  to  be  tbe 
moat  dilatory  and  expensive  of  all  tribunals.  His  LO'd- 
ship  then  directed  an  account  of  all  works  executed  by 
the  plaintiff  under  Mr.  White's  direction,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  and  adjourned  farther  conside- 
ration. 


DESCENDING  FLUES. 

Sib, — Can  any  of  yonr  readers  oblige  me  with  any  infor- 
mation npon  the  proper  construction  of  a descending 
smoke-fiue,  or  give  tbe  particulars  of  a stove  which  has, 
from  personal  experience,  effectually  answered  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  case,  the  stove  is  to  be  placed  about  30  ft. 
from  tbe  chimney  ; and  I wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  hori- 
zontal smoke-flue  for  warmiog  purposes ; but  as  tbe  stove 
must  be  on  tbe  same  floor  beneath  which  tbe  horizontal 
flue  will  be  formed,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a descend- 
ing flue  of  about  3 ft.  at  tbe  back  of  the  fireplace. 

I have  invariably  found  some  difficulty  with  horizontal 
smoke-flues,  unless  tbe  fire  is  placed  well  below  tbe  flue  ; 
but  probably  some  of  your  readers  have  been  able  to 
overcome  tbe  difficulties  connected  with  descending  flues; 
and  if  so,  doubtless  many  otliera  besides  myself  would  feel 
obliged  if  they  will  make  it  known.  B.  A, 


THE  SEWERS  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 

Thb  Sorveyor  of  St.  George's  (Mr.  H.  T.  Tomkins),  in 
obedience  to  instructions,  reported  to  the  St.  George's, 
Hanover-squsre,  Committee  of  Works,  on  Tuesday,  that 
there  were  in  the  parish  298  manholes  in  sewers  without 
ventilators.  Mr.  Walker  asked  him  if  be  considered  there 
was  any  danger  of  explosion  from  accumulations  of  gas 
in  these  manholes,  as  he  nnderstood  a writer  in  the 
£ntW«r  to  infer.  The  surveyor  replied  that  a man  going 
along  the  sewer  would  for  safety  bold  the  candle  near  tbe 
bot'om,  and  if  due  precaution  were  observed,  no  accident 
could  tabe  place.  The  men  had  printed  instructions  on 
this  subject.  If  the  gas  in  a manhole  accumulated,  it 
would  be  delected  at  once  by  the  smell.  Referring  to  tbe 
case  of  a man  who  was  injured  by  au  explosion  ot  gas  in 
a sewer,  he  said  he  believed  it  must  have  occurred  through 
carelessness.  The  man,  it  appeared,  had  written  to  the  Gas 
Company  for  compensation,  and  the  company,  believing 
the  gas  exploded  bad  accumulated  in  tbe  sewer,  denied 
their  liability,  and  referred  him  to  the  vestry.  The  clerk, 
in  answer  to  a question,  said  be  did  not  remember  an 
accident  of  this  kind  before.  The  surveyor  stated  further 
that  now,  when  a manhole  is  built,  a ventilator  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  brickwork.  The  committee  then  passed 
on  to  the  next  business,  without  entertaining  the  question 
of  compensation. 


THE  EIGHT  TO  OPEN  A GATEWAY  ON 
TO  A PUBLIC  WAY. 

BEAN  V.  THOMAS. 

The  question  raised  here  was  one  of  great 
importance  as  to  the  right  of  otvners  of  land 
abutting  on  a public  way  to  open  doors  or 
gates  into  it.  The  parties  are  neighbours,  and 
the  place  in  dispute  is  a narrow  lane  running 
between  their  land.  The  lane  had  been  used  by 
the  public  for  half  a century,  people  going  up 
and  down  it,  though  rarely,  as  the  place  was  in 
a rural  district.  The  defendant  had  lately 
opened  a gate  from  his  land  into  the  lane,  and 
the  plaintiff,  as  the  owner  of  the  soil,  com- 
plained  of  this  as  an  unlawful  enoroaobment. 

The  caae  was  tried  at  the  last  Surrey  Asaizes  before 
Baron  Bramwell,  and  it  was  found  that  tbe  plaintiff  was 
the  owner  of  the  soil  in  the  lane,  and  that  the  lane  was  a 
public  highway.  On  this  tbe  learned  Baron  directed  a 
verdict  for  tbe  defendant,  holding  that  any  one  whose  land 
abuts  on  a highway  has  a right  to  open  gates  or  doors  into 
it  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C.,  moved,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
to  set  aside  this  verdict,  arguing  at  some  length  that  the 
public  were  limited  in  their  right  to  nse  the  lane,  and  could 
only  go  up  and  down  Irom  end  to  end,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant  had  no  greater  right  than  any  one  else, 

,,  Court,  however,  were  from  the  first  quite  clear  that 
this  view  could  not  be  sustained,  and  that  it  involved  a 
downright  absurdity.  Suppose,  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  that  I dropped  in  the  lane  from  a balloon,  or  took 
my  horse  over  it  in  hunting,  should  I be  a trespasser  ? It 
was  manifest,  and,  indeed,  it  was  admitted,  that  this  would 
be  BO  according  to  tbe  contention  of  the  plaintiff;  and 
surely,  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  this  would  be  contrary 


to  common  sense.  Is  a gentleman  a trespasser  who  jumps 
over  his  park  wall  into  the  road  ? There  was  no  trace 
here  of  auy  limitation  of  the  ordinary  right  of  the  public 
on  a highway,  and  that  was  to  go  over  it  in  any  direction, 
and  to  open  gates  into  it  at  pleasure.  This  was  too  clear 
to  be  disputed.  The  rest  of  the  Court  concurred,  and  the 
application  was  refused. 


ORANGE  PEEL  : A HINT  TO  THE  POLICE. 

The  usual  season  for  accidents  to  limb  and 
life  from  orange-peel  on  the  parement  is  now 
commencing,  and  will  last  till  next  June.  If 
cards  were  printed  and  distributed  to  each  shop 
and  stall  keeper  by  the  police,  with  something 
like  the  following  words  on  them, — “ Please  do 
not  throw  orange-peel  on  the  pavement,  as  it  is 
dangerous,”  the  people  ^ho  now,  without  thought, 
do  throw  it  on  the  pavement,  would  abstain  from 
doing  so.  The  cards  might  be  about  8 in.  by  7 in., 
and  should  be  placed  at  all  shops  and  stalls 
where  oranges  are  sold,  especially  at  stalls. 

W. 


CHRISTCHURCH,  HANTS. 

Cannot  you  go  to  Christchurch,  Hants,  and 
get  the  good  folks  there  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  lighting  and  drainage  ? I think  they 
have  about  seventeen  lamps  in  the  town,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  light  them.  The  sewage  runs 
down  in  a storm-gutter  open  to  the  street,  and 
it, — smells. 

The  fine  old  church  attracted  me  to  the  place, 
and  I was  much  struck  with  the  miserable  ap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  so-called  cottages,— 
wretched  old  thatched  hovels  they  are.  No 
wonder  if  Cbristohuroh  gets  fever  or  small-pox. 
Wake  up,  Chriatchuroh! 

Constant  Reader. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — A large  meeting  of  bricklayers  has 
been  held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  to  again  obtain  the  standard  rate  of 
wages,  namely,  eightpence  per  hour,  which, 
during  the  depression  of  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  reduced  to  various  prices. 

Miscellaneous,— ^0  need  not  follow  the  spread 
of  the  nine-hours  movement  and  its  adoption  in 
the  engineering,  iron  foundry,  and  other  branches 
of  bnsiness  in  varions  parts  of  the  country. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  employers  seem  not  only 
to  grant  the  nine  hours  freely  everywhere,  but 
to  vie  with  each  other  occasionally  in  doing  it. 

A National  Trades  Council. — A special  meet- 
ing of  the  men  of  the  various  trades,  convened 
by  circular,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the 
George  Inn,  Blackfriars,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing an  Amalgamated  National  Trades 
Council,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
various  trades  in  matters  arising  between  capital 
and  labour.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Wheatley.  After  a long  and  animated  discus- 
sion, it  was  resolved  that  a National  Trades 
Council  be  elected  for  the  country,  the  principal 
object  being  to  obtain  the  nine  hours  generally} 
that  a provisional  committee  be  appointed  from 
that  meeting  to  issue  circulars  to  the  shops  and 
branches  of  all  trades,  asking  them  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  watch  over  their  interest  in  the 
council. 

Strikes  in  Saxony  and  Belgium.  — Work  has 
been  suspended  at  Chemnitz  in  twenty  of  the 
larger  factories.  The  number  of  workmen  who 
have  struck  amounts  to  about  6,500.  The  men 
demand  a reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  to 
ten,  with  25  per  cent,  extra  for  overtime.  The 
LiberiS,  a Belgian  Socialist  organ,  publishes  a 
despatch  from  Ghent,  stating  that  the  strike  of 
the  workmen  in  that  town  is  becoming  general, 
A body  of  3,000  men  has  paraded  the  town. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Statue  of  Rev.  R.  Hall,  at  Leicester.  — A 
colossal  marble  statue  by  Mr.  Biroie  Phillips, 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  has  been  unveiled  at 
Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  a large  concourse 
of  spectators.  The  statue  is  of  white  marble,  on 
a pedestal  of  polished  Scotch  granite,  the  figure 
being  9 fc.  high.  It  has  been  raised  on  an  orna- 
mental piece  of  ground  known  as  the  Oval,  oa 
the  New-walk. 

Statue  of  a Workmen's  Friend  in  Belgium.— 
The  Belgian  journals  give  an  account  of  the  in- 
angaration  of  the  statue  of  John  Cookerill  at 
Seraing,  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
centres  near  Liege.  The  whole  population  was 
astir.  The  burgomaster,  and  the  members  of  the 
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oommanal  coancil,  went  to  the  landing-place  of 
the  steamers  to  receive  the  ministers  of  jastice, 
interior,  and  pnblio  works,  who  came  to  be 
present  at  the  solemnity.  At  noon  an  enormous 
crowd  oocnpied  the  square  of  the  Hdtelde  Ville, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the  statne  of 
Cockerill.  The  burgomaster  there  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  represented  the  inangura- 
tion  of  the  monument  as  a glorification  of  honest 
industry.  The  minister  of  the  interior  also  de- 
clared that  the  commune  of  Seraing,  in  paying 
its  debt  of  gratitude  to  Cockerill,  had  only  inter- 
preted the  feelings  of  the  whole  Belgian  popula- 
tion. The  statoe  was  then  unveiled,  and  a 
cantata  by  M.  Radons  was  executed  by  400 
singers  and  100  instrumentalists,  and  the  cere 
mony  terminated  with  the  filing  off  of  the  work- 
men and  a visit  to  the  tomb  of  Cockerill. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH,  BISHOPSGATE. 

Tue  chancel  of  this  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Latimer,  ohnroh- 
wardens,  has  just  been  cleansed  from  its  dirt 
and  whitewash,  and  painted  and  decorated. 

The  ribs  of  the  groined  roof  have  been  gilded, 
and  a scroll  pattern  in  oil  and  colours,  sten- 
cilled alongside  eaohrib,the  spandrel  panels  being 
painted  a French  grey,  and  studded  over  with 
gold  fienrs-de-lis.  The  panels  and  stonework 
round  the  east  window  have  been  marbled,  and 
the  mouldings  round  the  same  gilded.  The 
pilasters  are  also  marbled,  and  the  caps  gilded. 
The  walls  between  the  pilasters  on  each  side 
have  been  stencilled  in  oil  and  gilded.  The 
chancel  arch  is  painted,  and  has  a honey- 
suckle pattern  stencilled  on  the  face;  whilst  on 
the  oofier-panels,  in  the  soffit,  the  flowers  have 
been  gilded  solid,  with  a maroon  background, 
and  the  mouldings  round  the  panels  gilded. 

The  painting  and  decorations  were  executed 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kir\gston. — The  new  chancel  aisle  of  Christ 
Church,  Surbiton  Hill,  has  been  opened  for 
pnblio  use.  The  aisle  corresponds  in  design 
with  the  one  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  has  been  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Marshall,  of  London.  The  enlargement  of 
the  edifice  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  power 
of  the  organ  should  also  be  increased ; bnb  the 
work,  which  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hedgeland, 
of  London,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  While 
these  alterations  were  going  on  other  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  church,  the  expense, 
we  presume,  being  borne  by  the  congregation. 
There  is  now  a new  entrance  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  building,  a porch  having  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  2801.  Then  the  roof  of  the  church 
has  been  painted  and  decorated,  the  colours 
being  in  harmony  with  the  red  bricks  of  which 
the  chnrch  is  bnilt.  The  pulpit  has  been  re- 
moved a little  from  its  former  position,  and  now 
stands  close  to  the  steps,  leading  from  the  nave 
up  to  the  chanoel.  On  the  other — northern — 
side  of  the  chanoel  is  the  reading-desk.  The 
organ  is  being  'put  up  in  the  .new  aisle,  and 
somewhat  obstructs  the  view  of  the  new  painted 
window  inserted  in  the  eastern  wall.  The 
paintings  on  the  upper  part  of  this  window 
represent  “ The  Ascension,”  and  on  the  lower 
part  “Scenes  of  our  Lord’s  Life  after  his  Besnr- 
rection.”  Communicating  with  the  new  aisle  is 
a new  vestry,  12  ft.  by  11  ft.,  one  door  of  which 
leads  into  the  garden  attached  to  the  vicar’s 
house.  In  the  south  aisle  has  been  placed  a 
new  window,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lavers  (Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  London),  the  painting 
on  which  represents  “ The  Annunciation.”  The 
architect  for  the  new  chanoel  aisle,  which  has 
cost  7S01.,  was  Mr.  C.  L,  Luck,  of  London  ; and 
tOie  builder,  Mr.  Samuel  Simpson,  also  of 
London.  The  painting  and  decoration  of  the 
roof  of  the  church,  which  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Lavers,  have  cost  400Z.  j and  the  esti- 
mate for  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  4121. 

Hanley— The  new  chancel  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Hanley,  has  been  opened  with  appro- 
priate services.  The  chancel  is  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  is  Early  Decorated.  The  end  is 
made  apsidal  for  tbe  reception  of  the  com- 
munion-table, and  the  east  window,  which  is  of 
three  lights,  is  filled  in  with  painted  glass  from 
the  window  of  the  old  chancel.  Stalls  are  pro- 
vided for  the  clergy  and  the  choir.  The  chanoel, 
which  is  lofty,  has  on  the  south  side  a vestry, 
and  on  the  north  side  an  organ-chamber.  The 


floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  of  Gothic 
design.  In  the  altar  space  are  inserted  the 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  riser 
of  the  step  to  the  altar  bears  the  words,  “This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me.”  In  the  remaining 
space  within  tbe  altar-rail  are  inserted  numerona 
ornamental  tiles,  emblematic  of  Our  Saviour  and 
bis  Crucifixion  and  Passion.  The  space  between 
the  ohoir-stalls  is  filled  with  plain  coloured  tiles 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  bordered  with  other 
tiles  representing  song  - birds  amidst  foliage. 
Mr.  W.  Palmer,  of  Hanley,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Hanley,  the  builder,  while 
the  tiles  were  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Robert 
Minton  Taylor,  of  Fenton.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Stringer,  of  Hanley,  are  enlarging  and  rebnild- 
ing  tbe  organ.  Tbe  total  outlay  on  account  of 
both  chancel  and  organ  will  be  abont  900^.,  and 
before  the  opening  services  upwards  of  2001. 
was  required. 

Porthury  (Bristol). — The  restoration  of  the 
chanoel  and  nave  of  this  church  being  completed, 
re-opening  services  have  been  held  there.  The 
work  of  restoration  was  set  on  foot  about  eighteen 
months  ago  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Tj'ler, 
tbe  edifice  being  then  in  a very  dilapidated 
state.  About  2,0001.  have  been  expended,  in 
all, — 1,3001.  in  the  restoration  of  tbe  nave,  and 
7001.  in  that  of  the  chancel,  which  has  been 
nearly  rebnilt,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  in  whom  tbe  great  tithes  are 
vested;  the  execution  of  the  necessary  work 
being  superintended  by  their  archibeot,  Mr. 
Christian.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  W.  King, 
of  Clifton.  The  chancel  has  a new  oak  roof,  of 
oiroular  ribs,  with  carved  cornices.  The  old 
reredos  and  aroading  have  been  cleaned  and 
restored ; and  the  walls  near  tbe  communion- 
table have  been  decorated.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  of  pitch  pine,  the  style  of  the  old  roof  being 
retained,  as  has  also  been  done  in  tbe  chanoel. 
The  old  outside  lead  covering  of  tbe  chanoel  aud 
nave  has  been  replaced  by  stone  tiles.  The 
stonework  of  the  nave  has  been  painted,  and  the 
freestone  pillars  cleaned.  Carved  open  benches 
of  pitch  pine  have  been  provided  for  the  nave, 
and  oak  choir-stalls  and  screen  for  the  chanoel. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  so  far  has  been  quite 
met  by  funds  obtained  or  promised.  There  is 
urgent  need  of  the  aisles  and  porch  (in  which 
there  is  a Norman  aroh)  being  restored  without 
delay.  About  2,0001.  will  be  required  for  that 
pu^'pese. 

Downham. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened,  after  restoration.  The  restoration 
ooonpied  seven  months.  The  church  coDsists  of 
a large  nave,  ohancel,  and  tower.  The  nave  and 
chancel  have  been  entirely  rebuilt — the  former 
iu  Kentish  rag,  with  inner  walls  of  brick,  and 
tbo  latter  of  iron  stone,  found  in  the  old  walls, 
intermixed  with  flint, — while  the  tower  has  been 
repaired  in  various  details,  and  has  had  new 
battlements  supplied.  An  old  oak  porch,  at  the 
south  entrance,  has  been  made  use  of,  the 
timbers  having  been  re-worked  and  new  traceries 
put  in.  Interiorly,  layers  of  plaster  no  longer 
conceal  the  proportions  and  adornments  of  tbe 
building.  One  result  of  this  clearance  has  been 
to  open  the  tower  into  the  nave,  as  it  was  when 
the  ohuroh  was  first  erected.  The  tower  aroh, 
which  has  thns  been  exposed,  is  a simple  pointed 
one,  and  an  oak  screen,  with  drapery,  now 
occupies  the  place  of  the  old  obstruotion.  In 
the  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  an  open  one,  all 
the  old  timbers  are  shown,  and  the  chancel  has 
been  newly-roofed  in  oak  boards  and  panels. 
Benches  and  stalls  have  supplanted  the  high- 
backed  pews,  those  in  the  chanoel  being  formed 
of  mixed  oak  and  chesuut,  and  those  in  tbe  nave 
of  English  oak,  grown  near  the  rectory.  All 
have  decorated  ends,  those  in  the  nave  having 
been  carved  by  the  daughters  of  the  rector,  and 
those  in  the  chancel  by  Mr.  Barfield,  of  Ingate- 
stone,  The  nave  is  paved  to  a pattern  in 
Peake’s  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the  ohancel  is 
paved  with  Godwin’s  encanstio  tiles.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  both  in  Caen  stone.  The  former  is 
a gift  of  the  Misses  Evans.  The  reredos  con- 
sists of  five  arches,  in  Caen  stone,  with  marble 
panels,  the  central  panel  haviog  affixed  to  it  a 
cross  of  red  Devonshire  marble,  and  a shelf  of 
the  same  material  running  the  whole  length. 
Tbe  leotern,  which  consists  of  a metal  standard 
with  wooden  reading-desk,  ornamented,  has  been 
purchased  entirely  with  tbe  pence  oontributed  in 
offertory  by  the  poor  parishioners.  The  aroh  of 
the  credence-table  and  sedilia,  which  are  placed 
under  the  south  window  of  the  ohaucel,  is  formed 
from  stones  which  were  discovered  in  the  old 
walls,  and  which  bad  evidently,  in  remoter  days, 
belonged  to  the  position  to  which  they  have  been 


restored.  The  windows  in  the  chanoel,  four  in 
number,  are  now  all  of  stained  glass,  three  of 
them  being  new  and  the  fourth  a memorial  wiu« 
dow.  The  east  window  is  the  gift  of  the  five 
daughters  of  the  rector.  It  is  in  three  bays,  the 
centralonebearing  a representation  of  ourSaviour 
upon  the  cross,  and  the  outer  ones  the  figures  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  tracery  being  introduced 
above.  This  window  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Claytou  & Bell,  while  tbe  two  others 
were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Powell.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  directions  of  Mr.  Street;  the  bnilder 
being  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Great  Warley,  and  the 
joiner  Mr.  Ruffe],  of  Billerioay.  The  total  cost 
has  been  about  1,7001. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kidlington. — New  schools  have  been  opened 
here  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  new 
buildings  occupy  a central  position  in  Kidling. 
ton,  very  nearly  npon  the  site  of  the  old  schools 
with  which  Bishop  Field’s  name  has  always  been 
associated,  but  they  are  of  a more  imposing 
character,  and,  of  course,  being  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  ideas,  are  more  oommodious. 
With  the  large  play-gronnds  they  occupy  a con- 
siderable area — the  land  being  a present  from 
the  rector  and  fellows  of  Exeter  College.  The 
total  cost  has  been  close  upon  1,3001.  Mr.  C. 
Buckeridge,  of  Oxford  and  London,  was  the 
architect;  and  Mr.  Walters,  of  Oxford,  the  con- 
tractor. The  schools  are  built  of  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone,  the  roofing  being  of  red 
tiles,  surmounted  by  a bell-turret.  There  are 
three  large  rooms  for  girls,  boys  and  infants, 
respectively,  with  class-rooms  adjoining.  The 
girls’  room,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, is  the  largest  and  loftiest.  The  room  for 
the  infants  is  distinct  from  it,  bub  the  boys’ 
room,  by  the  removal  of  a partition,  can  be 
thrown  into  it,  affording  acoommodation  for 
meetings,  concerts,  &o.  The  woodwork  of  the 
interior  of  the  roof  is  open  to  view.  The  light- 
ing is  ample,  and  suitable  provision  has  been 
made  for  warming,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
aocessories. 

Halifax. — The  corner  stone  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  dayand  Sunday  schools.  Lister-lane,  has 
been  laid.  Mr.  Michael  Stocks,  of  Upper  Shib- 
den  Hall,  near  Halifax,  built  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
which  is  situated  in  Lister-lane,  and  he  has 
since  given  1,0001.  towards  the  new  schools, 
which  are  to  be  in  the  Gotbio  style,  harmonising 
with  the  church,  to  which  they  are  adjacent. 
They  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  L.  Hors- 
fall, of  Halifax,  and  are  estimated  to  cost  (in- 
eluding  the  ground),  2,8001.,  affording  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  500  children. 

Slaughter  (Uloucester shire). — An  infant  school 
and  class-room,  with  boys’  and  girls'  porohes, 
have  just  been  completed  at  Lower  Slaughter. 
The  dimensions  of  the  school  are  25  ft.  by  16  fc., 
with  class-room,  12  ft.  by  10  fo.  The  walls  are 
built  of  the  Weal  rough  warm-coloured  stono, 
with  dressings  of  the  Farmington  freestone. 
There  is  a bay  window  in  the  gable  end  next  the 
high  road,  the  object  being  to  emphasise  this 
part,  and  to  give  additional  space  inside  the 
rooni.  The  windows  have  stone  mnllions  and 
transoms,  and  there  are  stone  copings  to  the 
gables.  The  roofs  are  oonstruoted  with  open 
timbers,  boarded  at  the  back  of  the  rafters,  and 
varnished  (without  any  staining).  A bell- 
bnrret,  with  spirelet,  covered  with  oak  shingle, 
rises  from  the  main  roof  (the  latter  covered  with 
stone  slates).  The  whole  expense  of  the  work 
(upwards  of  6001),  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Whitmore,  Q.C.,  recorder  of  Gloucester. 
The  same  gentleman  also  rebnilt,  at  bis  own 
cost,  some  five  years  ago,  the  parish  ohnroh  of 
Lower  Slaughter,  from  the  designs  of  Mr, 
Ferrey.  The  architect  of  the  school  buildings 
recently  completed  was  Mr.  Edmund  8.  Ferrey. 
Mr.  Albert  Estoourt,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  works. 

Elland. — The  Hamerton  Testimooial  School, 
iu  connexion  with  the  National  School,  has  been 
opened.  The  erection  of  this  school  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  oontinned  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  requiring  educational 
facilities;  and  iu  October,  1870,  the  works  were 
let.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Rushwortb,  of 
London;  Mr.  S.  Redihough,  of  Eiland,  the 
builder ; Mr.  Samuel  Jagger,  plumber  and 
glazier;  Messrs.  Hutohinsoo  (Sc  Smith,  plas- 
terers. The  land  was  given  by  Lord  Mexborough, 
and  the  school  has  been  designated  “ The 
Hamerton  Testimonial  School,”  in  honour  of 
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Mr.  John  Hamerton,  an  inhabitant  of  Elland. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  with  pointed  windows,  and 
will  aooommodiite  218  scholars.  The  total  cost, 
inolnding  fittings,  &o.,  will  be  abont  9001. 

Barwell. — New  sobools  are  now  being  erected 
at  Barwell,  Leicestershire.  The  memorial  stone 
was  laid  on  the  19th  nit.,  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell, 
M.P.  The  bnildings  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
230  children.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Osborn, 
of  Birmingham  ; and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  1 . 
Simpson,  of  Leicester. 


Papers  on  Subjects  connected  tviih  the  Duties  of 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers"  Contribnted 
by  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  New 
Series.  Vol.  XIX.  Jaokson  & Sons,  Wool* 
wich.  1871. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Hutchinson  has  delayed  the 
publication  of  the  annual  volnme  of  professional 
papers,  edited  by  him,  this  year,  in  the  hope,  he 
tells  ns,  that  information  concerning  special 
engineering  features  in  the  late  war  would  have 
been  forwarded  to  him.  Only  one  such  commu- 
nication had,  however,  been  received  when  he 
resolved  to  wait  no  longer.  This  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  wet  ditch  of  Lunette 
52,  at  the  siege  of  Strasburg,  by  the  Prnsaians 
in  1870,  by  Colonel  Lennox,  E.E.,  V.C.,  C.B. 
Another  volnme,  to.be  especially  composed  of  the 
expected  papers  bearing  on  the  war,  is  to  be 
issned  at  an  early  date. 

Counting  the  paper  detailing  the  passage  of 
the  ditch  at  Strasburg,  there  are  fourteen  in  the 
present  collection.  Lieut.  Denison,  R.E.,  has 
sent  a description  of  a landing-stage,  erected  at 
Drake’s  Island,  in  Plymonth  Sound,  for  hoisting 
heavy  guns,  with  an  explanatory  drawing  of  it. 
The  height  from  the  rocky  beach  to  the  plat- 
forms in  the  casements  is  abont  48  ft. : hence 
this  task  was  not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear. 
It  was  executed  in  three  weeks,  however,  at  a 
cost  of  1671. 

The  editor  communicates  a description  of  the 
construction  of  a concrete  bridge  over  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway,  already  described  in 
the  Builder,  illustrated  by  a drawing  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  engineer  of  the  railway 
in  question.  The  third  paper  is  an  interesting 
acconut  of  the  demolition  of  the  Leichardt,  a 
fall-rigged  ship  of  700  tons  harden,  that  was  ran 
down  while  lying  at  anchor  at  the  Nore,  in 
November,  1868.  Lieut.  Jekyll  tells  the  story 
of  the  exploit  well.  The  sunken  ship  was  blown 
up  by  the  aid  of  gun-cotton. 

Lieut.  Fraser,  R.E.,  furnishes  notes  on  the 
mode  of  driving  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway  tunnel, 
which  are  accompanied  by  a table  of  progress 
drawn  np  by  M.  Sommeilier,  the  directing  engi- 
neer at  Turin.  Lieut.  G.  E.  Grover,  E E.,  con- 
tribntes  notes  on  fire-bricks  that  are  likely  to  be 
nseful  to  young  officers.  The  essential  qualities 
of  a good  fire-brick,  he  says,  are, — ir\fusibility, 
regularity  of  shape,  uniformity  of  composition, 
facility  for  cutUng,  strength,  and  cheapness ; and 
with  like  insight  he  examines  tbo  merits  of  the 
fire-bricks  of  the  varions  districts,  and  gives  the 
constituents  of  difierent  kinds.  He  also  gives 
the  result  of  experiments  made  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal  to  test  their  cracking  and  crnshing 
weight. 

The  sixth  paper  is  on  “ Defensive  Reform,” 
by  Captain  A.  Parnell,  R E.  This  relates  to 
land  defence  by  means  of  fortiBcation,  artillery, 
musketry,  sorties,  and  mines,  and  is  accompanied 
by  diagrams  showing  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  proposed  method.  Lient.  A.  B.  McHardy, 
B.E.,  follows  with  notes  on  the  nature  of  clay. 
The  cylindrical  stone  lewis,  invented  ^by  Sapper 
Wm.  Hughes,  27th  company,  R.E. , is  described 
by  Lieut.  Waller  in  the  eighth  paper.  This  con- 
trivance consiets  of  three  pieces,  with  a shackle 
and  pin,  whereof  the  centre  piece  is  flat,  with  a 
projecting  wedge  on  either  side,  and  pierced  with 
a hole  in  the  head  for  the  pin  to  pass  through  ; 
and  the  side-pieces  are  semi-cylindrical,  with 
hollow  grooves  to  correspond  with  the  wedges 
of  the  centre.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it 
aro,  that  it  need  never  be  taken  to  pieces  j that 
it  is  safer  than  the  rectangular  lewis ; and 
only  a labourer  is  required  to  bore  the  hole  in  it. 
Lietit.  English,  R.E , in  a paper  on  the  resis- 
tance of  armour  plates,  with  a wise  foresight, 
endeavours  to  supply  a means  of  calculating  the 
effects  that  would  be  produced  by  an  extension 
of  the  weight  and  velocity  of  armour-piercing 
projectiles,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  neces- 


sary increase  in  thickness  and  cost  of  the  plates 
that  will  be  required  to  withstand  such  farther 
improvements  in  them.  The  next  contribution 
is  not  BO  strictly  professional,  although  the 
author.  Col.  Graham,  V.C.,  R.E.,  O.B.,  treats  his 
subject  with  reference  to  its  military  capacities. 
“ Railway  iron  must  come  into  extensive  use  for 
field  engineering  purposes,  such  as  repairing 
bridges,  strengthening  earthen  parapets,  con- 
struoting  temporary  bomb-proofs  and  msga- 
zines,”  ponders  the  colonel ; so  he  has  set  him- 
self to  calculate  the  transverse  strength  of  railway 
iron  when  used  for  pitrposes  of  construction. 
He  also  suggests  the  adoption  of  some  simple 
formal®  for  field  calcnlations.  The  Prussians  in 
their  entrenchments  before  Metz  roofed  some 
casements  with  railway  rails  placed  close  to- 
gether and  covered  with  earth;  and  he  doubts 
not  but  that  we  shall  hear  that  further  use  has 
been  and  will  be  made  of  this  material. 

Another  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  trial  at 
Shoeburyness  of  an  experimental  gun-shield 
which  embodied  all  the  latest  iihprovements, 
and  was  12  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  2 in.  high.  A 
battery  was  placed  at  200  yards  from  it,  and 
three  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  firing  the 
shield  preserved  its  entirety,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  penetration  or  yielding;  but  some  ad- 
ditional rounds  on  subsequent  occasions  did  not 
leave  it  so  scatbless  as  to  make  ns  feel  too 
secure. 


Canal  Commission  : Letter  to  the  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, respecting  the  Improvement  of  the 
Inland  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Ottawa,  24th  January,  1871. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  issued,  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
“ as  to  the  best  means  of  affording  such  access 
to  the  sea-board  as  may  best  be  calculated  to 
attract  a large  and  yearly  increasing  share  of 
the  trade  of  the  north-western  portion  of  North 
America  through  Canadian  waters,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  improvement  of 
the  canal  system  ” of  the  Dominion,  with  a view 
to  such  a comprehensive  improvement  of  the 
canal  system  os  will  enable  Canada  to  compete 
auocessfully  with  the  United  States  for  the 
transit  trade  of  the  great  Western  country. 

The  letter  and  voluminous  evidence  now  before 
ns  form  a kind  of  preliminary  report,  which  is 
to  ^be  followed  np  by  the  report  proper  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  letter  is  signed  “ Hugh 
Allan,  Chairman;  C.  S.  Gzowaki,  D.  D.  Calvin, 
P.  Garneau,  Alexander  Jardine,  S.  L.  Shannon, 
and  Samuel  Keefer,  Secretary.” 

The  volume  is  accompanied  by  a sectional  sheet 
of  comparative  profiles  of  the  several  lines  of 
navigation,  existing  or  proposed,  between  Saulte 
Ste.  Marie  and  tide  waters,  vid  the  We  land  and 
St.  Lawrence  Canals,  the  proposed  Ottawa 
Canal,  and  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  704  ft.  over 
tide-water  level  at  Lake  Simeoe. 

Without  attempting  here  to  criticise  the 
special  route  recommended,  we  bring  this  volume 
under  the  notioe  of  our  readers  as  one  of 
national  importance,  not  only  to  Canada,  bnt 
to  England  as  well. 


VARIORUM. 

“Intnitive  Calculations.  By  Daniel  O’Gorman. 
The  twenty.fourth  edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  J.  R.  Young.  London  : Lockwood  & Co. 
1871.”  A twenty -fourth  edition  of  a work  needs 
little  recommendation  from  any  reviewer.  The 
present  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Young,  who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Belfast  College.  The  volume  professes 
to  give  easy  and  compendions  methods  of  per- 
forming the  various  arithmetical  operations 
required  in  commercial  and  business  trans- 
actions ; together  with  full  explanations  of 
decimals  and  duodecimals,  several  nseful  tables, 
and  an  examination  and  discussion  of  the  best 

schemes  for  a decimal  coinage. “ Borongb  of 

Salford  : Sab-Committee’s  Report  to  the  Salford 
District  General  Purposes  Committee.  Salford 
Steam  Printing  Company.”  This  report  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
Bowden,  C.E.,  to  the  sub-committee,  on  three 
separate  plans  which  he  has  prepared  on  the 
interception  of  the  sewage  from  the  river  Irwell 
in  the  Salford  district.  The  surveyor  recom- 
mends the  carrying  ont  of  the  first  of  these 
plans,  comprising  the  construction  of  a sewer 
which  will  intercept  and  carry  off  the  sewage 
and  ordinary  rain-fall  from  the  whole  of  the  dis- 


trict, with  provision  for  discharging  storm-water 
by  means  of  the  existing  outlet  sewers.  The 
scheme  will  involve  a total  length  of  7,14T 
yards  of  sewer,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  14,4951., 
besides  7251.  for  reconstructing  subsidiary 
sewers.  The  other  schemes  wonld  coat  27,5181, 

and  26,3841.  respectively. “Past  and  Present  > 

or,  Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the  North,”  by 
H.  G.  Reid  (Edmonston  & Douglas,  Edinburgh),, 
consists  of  a number  of  sensible  and  agreeably- 
written  essays.  It  inoludes,  under  the  title, 
” Dwellings  for  the  People, — Co-operation,”  an- 
intereating  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Co-opera- 
tive Building  Company.  According  to  the  en- 
graved view  of  the  workmen’s  honaes  built  by 
this  company,  which  serves  os  frontispiece  in  th& 
book,  the  party. walls  do  not  go  through  the  roof, 
so  that  if  one  were  burnt  the  chances  are  that 

all  would  follow. “The  Ednoational  Places  of 

Amusement  in  London”  (Hogg  & Son),  has  a 
good  motive, — “to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
working  classes  to  the  profitable  way  in  which 
they  may  spend  their  holidays  : ” but  it  is  insuf- 
ficiently done,  and  the  outs  are  simply  atrocions, 

“Tom  Hood’s  Comic  Annual  for  1872” 

(80,  Fleet-street)  has  some  amnsing  stories  and 
laughable  cots.  It  is  quite  np  to  its  own  mark. 
The  People’s  Magazine  for  November  in- 
cludes an  interesting  popular  acconut  of  the? 
Moabite  Stone. 


p;is£i:n!i0:ea. 

Heating  the  Conservatory. — Heating  by 
means  of  gas  is  understood  at  present  by  com- 
paratively few  amongst  the  many  amateurs' 
who  might  be  advantaged  by  it,  Only  is  the- 
neighbourhood  of  towns  is  this  mode  of  obtain- 
ing heat  available,  and  it  is  in  the  urban  garden 
for  the  most  part  where  gas-heating  is  most- 
required.  The  snbjeot  may  be  disposed  of  in  a 
general  way  for  the  comfort  of  such  as  prefer  a 
summary  to  any  argument,  by  the  remark  that 
a plant-house  may  be  heated  with  gas  in  a most 
efficient  and  cleanly  manner,  and  the  heating 
apparatus  will  occasion  less  trouble  in  manage- 
ment than  any  kind  of  apparatus  requiring  any 
other  kind  of  fuel.  But  the  conditions  of  sucoesa 
in  this  business  are  somewhat  narrowly  defined, 
and  a mistake  at  any  point  may  result  ia 
disasters,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a failure  so  com- 
plete that  it  will  be  needful  to  undo  all  that  haa 
been  done,  and  begin  again.  One  of  the  most- 
important  conditions  of  success  is  to  apply  thO' 
system  to  plant-houses  of  comparatively  small 
size.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  conserva-> 
tory  ever  constructed  could  be  heated  by  meana 
of  gas  to  perfection,  but  the  cost  of  gas  is  neces- 
sarily high,  and  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
large  house  it  becomes  a sheer  waste  of  money,, 
and  a most  extravagant  waste,  too,  when  gas  ia 
employed.  It  is  a question,  of  course,  what  ie 
meant  by  the  term  “ comparatively  small  size,” 
and  we  should  be  disposed  to  draw  the  line  for 
practical  purposes  between  houses  larger  and 
leaser  than  about  40  ft.  iu  length  by  10  ft.  or 
12  ft.  in  breadth.  The  kind  of  structure  for  i 
which  gas  is  best  of  all  adapted  is  the  so-called  i 
“ conservatory  ” which  is  usually  attached  to  the- 
town  residence,  the  length  and  breadth  and 
height  of  which  rarely  give  so  large  a cubical  i 
area  as  the  ordinary  low  - roofed  plant-house,  : 
40  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  or  12  fc.  wide,  which  we  ■ 
have  instanced  as  the  largest  structure  to  which  1 
gas-heating  may  be  applied  conveniently. — Th»  < 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

Uxbridge. — A new  building  has  recently^ 
been  erected  for  Messrs.  Grimadale  & Sons,  of: 
Uxbridge,  by  Messrs.  Faasnidge  & Sons,  of  the . 
same  town,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Shopped,^! 
architect.  It  has  been  designed  for  ground-  i 
floor  offices  only,  in  order  to  meet  Messrs,  i 
Grimsdale  & Sons’  requirements,  and  comprises : 
a clerk’s  office,  with  entrance-lobby,  facing  i 
the  street,  and  in  the  rear,  set  'back  from: 
the  mein  building,  a principal  office,  lava- 
tories, &c.  The  materials  used  for  the  structure  i 
are  red  pressed  Leicestershire  bricks,  relieved  r 
With  dressings  of  Box  Ground  atone,  red  Mans-i 
field  stone  shafts  to  the  windows  and  doorways. ' 
The  panels  under  the  windows  are  filled  in  withr 
Pother’s  patent  ornamental  red  bricks,  which: 
have  also  been  used  in  the  string-conrses,  apex: 
of  gable,  &c.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  the 
old  plain  tiles,  which  were  retained  for  that 
purpose,  relieved  with  bands  of  new  red  oma- 1 
mental  tiles.  The  ridges  were  manufactured*' 
by  Cooper,  of  Pinkney’s-green,  Maidenhead;* 
the  eaves,  gutters,  and  down-pipes  are  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Macfarlane  & Co.’s  mannfactnrew' 
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Transfer  of  Columbia  Market  to  tbe 
Corporation. — A ceremony  of  an  interesting 
character  took  place  at  Oolumbia-market  on 
Friday  in  last  week,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
transfer  of  the  building  by  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Contts  to  the  Corporation  of  Londom  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  in  their  official  robes, 
the  former  attended  by  the  City  Marshal  and 
the  Sword  and  Mace  Bearers,  were  received  in 
the  central  hall,  which  was  laid  with  red  baize. 
The  Markets  Committee  had  already  assembled. 
The  Baroness  Burdett  Coufcts  arrived  shortly 
afterwards,  and  was  received  at  the  entrance 
by  Mr.  Bontema  and  a deputation  of  the  Markets 
Committee,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  into 
the  hall,  where  the  ceremony  of  transferring 
the  market  took  place.  Her  ladyship  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Mr.  Francis 
T.  B.  Money,  Lady  Angusta  Paulett,  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mrs.  General  Gascoigne,  the  Hon.  George  Walde- 
grave  Leslie,  the  Bev.  R.  B.  Owen  (rector  of 
Boronghbridge,  ^’orkahire),  Sir  James  Lidcaita, 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  and  others.  The  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  addressing  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  Lady 
Contts’s  request,  read  an  address  on  her  behalf. 
The  company  then  sat  down  in  another  chamber 
to  a dJjeilner  provided  by  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee. The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  there 
were  abont  fifty  persons  present.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  meeting  Lady  Burdett-Contts 
expressed  the  pleasure  which  it  had  given 
her  to  coDstract  a centre  of  industry  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  to  link  her  name  to  that  of 
the  municipality.  She  proposed  “The  Health 
of  the  Ancient  Guilds  of  the  City  of  London,” 
coupling  it  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Sir  W.  A. 
Rose.  On  leaving  the  market  Lady  Coutts  was 
enthasiastioally  cheered. 

Memorial  of  Fidelity  In  a Dog-.— At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  town  council,  it  was 
announced  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  Mr.  Brodie,  E.S.A.,  has  designed 
a memorial  fountain,  intended  to  commemorate 
the  story  of  “ Greyfriars’  Bobby,” — a dog  which, 
if  we  rightly  remember,  haunted  the  grave  of 
his  master  in  Greyfriars  churchyard.  The  de- 
sign, as  described  in  the  Scotsman,  is  that  of  a 
fountain,  7 ft.  in  height,  to  be  worked  out  in  a 
beautiful  rod  granite,  obtained  from  Westmore- 
land. The  base  of  the  fountain  is  in  the  form  of 
■an  ocbagoual  basin,  3 ft.  in  diameter,  to  be  con- 
structed of  axed  granite.  This  basin,  standing 
cnly  a few  inches  above  the  ground,  is  intended 
to  afford  a drinking- place  for  Bobby’s  canine 
relations.  From  its  centre  rises  a cylindrical 
column  of  polished  granite,  3 ft.  high  and  about 
20  in.  in  diameter,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a 
moulding,  on  whioh  rests  the  principal  basin  of 
the  fountain.  This  is  of  circular  shape,  and 
modelled  after  a well-known  form  of  Classic 
vase,  its  diameter  being  between  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  A 
second  column,  18  in.  high  and  12  in.  in  diameter, 
rises  out  of  the  upper  basin,  and  supports  a 
bronze  sitting  figure  of  Bobby,  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  structure.  On  the  lower  column 
will  be  placed  a bronze  plate,  recording  the  well- 
asoertained  facts  of  the  dog’s  history,  without 
the  fictitious  embellishments ; while  the  upper 
column  will  bear,  also  in  bronze,  the  arms  of 
Baroness  Coutts  and  those  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
bargh,  together  with  suitable  inscriptions.  The 
site  which  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  monu- 
ment is  the  edge  of  the  pavement  at  the  corner 
of  George  IV.’s  Bridge  and  Candlemaker-row. 

Proposed  Cottage  Hospital  at  Dedbury. 

A large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  resideut 
clergy  and  gentry  has  been  held  at  the  Court 
Hooao,  Ledbury,  to  consider  the  expediencyof 
•establiahing  a cottage  hospital  there.  Earl  Somers 
■presided.  The  object  was  strongly  advocated  by 
fais  lordship,  who  called  attention  to  the  nume- 
rous similar  iustitutions  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  neighbourhoods  whioh  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  county  hospitals.  He  also 
showed,  from  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  cottage  hospitals,  that  the  larger 
institutions  were  not  in  any  way  injured  by  the 
formation  of  the  smaller;  also  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  were  better  treatment  and 
greater  benefit  derived  in  the  smaller  hospitals 
than  in  the  larger,  instancing  as  such,  that 
whereas  one  in  every  three  cases  of  amputation 
performed  in  the  larger  institutioDS  proved  fatal, 
only  one  in  nine  proved  fatal  in  the  smaller. 
His  lordship  stated  that  about  1501.  would  be 
cequired  to  establish  the  hospital,  and  the  yearly 
expenses  would  be  about  1001.  A committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Michael  Biddulpb,  M.P.,  and  a 
number  of  clergy  and  gentry,  with  Earl  Somers 
as  president,  was  formed. 


Tbe  Animals’  Asylum, — In  reply  to  "In- 
quirer,” the  Brown  Institution  is  bsing  erected 
in  the  Walworth-road,  near  the  Nine  Elms 
Station.  The  institution  will  consist  of  three 
blocks.  The  first  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  animals  under  treatment  and  observation 
and  consists  of  a five-stall  stable,  and  five  other 
rooms  for  animals,  a dead-house  and  post- 
mortem room,  a stove  for  cooking  the  animal’s 
food,  and  a hayloft.  Connected  with  this  is  a 
dog-kennel,  which  is  semi-detached  from  the 
main  building.  The  second  block  of  buildings 
is  devoted  entirely  to  scientific  purposes,  and 
may  be  called  the  pathological  laboratory.  It  is 
built  in  two  stories,  the  upper  of  which  contains 
five  apartments,  whioh  will  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  scientific  investigation  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses. They  oompriEe  a chemical  laboratory,  a 
private  laboratory  for  tbe  professor,  a room  for 
keeping  apparatus  in,  and  a separate  room  for 
gas  apparatus,  beneath  which,  and  oommnni- 
cating  with  it  by  a trap-door,  is  another  room  to 
contain  a furnace  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
apparatus.  The  third  block  of  buildings  (whioh 
was  purchased  with  the  ground)  consists  of  two 
ordinary  dwelling-houses. 

An  Elaborate  Milestone. — A new  and 

somewhat  novel  milestone,— a reminder  to  the 
wayfarer, — has  been  recently  erected  on  the 
road  between  Shipaton  and  Stratford-on-Avon, 
near  the  new  lodge  leading  to  Eatiogton  Park. 
The  memorial  is  formed  of  a double  cube  of 
hard  stone,  forming  the  base  of  an  ornamental 
cross,  whioh  surmounts  the  whole.  The  sides 
are  panelled,  and  on  the  west  and  east  bear  the 
ai’ms  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Shirley  of 
Eatington.  On  the  south  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

" 6 MilisS 

To  Shakespeare’s  town,  whose  Dame 
Is  kaown  throaghout  the  earth; 

To  ShipetoQ  -1,  whose  lesser  fame 
Boasts  no  such  poet's  birth.” 

On  the  northern  face  is  ; — 

“ Crux  mea  lox.” 

“ After  Darkness,  LIGHT  j 
ITrotn  light  hope  flows. 

And  peace  in  Death, 
la  Christ  a sure  repose.” 

“ Spes,  lan.” 

Round  the  base  of  the  cross,  which  rises  angnlar- 
wise  from  the  weatherings  of  the  pedestal,  are 
similar  sentiments  in  Latin.  The  whole  has 
been  designed,  and  the  expense  borne,  by  Mr.  E. 
P.  Shirley,  of  Eatington  Park. 

Tbe  Zioodon  Mtrator-Supply, — The  report 
by  Dr.  Frankland,  P.R.S.,  of  the  results  of  his 
chemical  examination  of  the  waters  supplied  to 
the  metropolis  during  last  month  has  created 
considerable  excitement  among  the  ratepayers 
and  local  bodies  in  various  parts  of  London. 
Although  Dr.  Frankland  attributes  the  bad 
quality  of  some  of  the  waters  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains  and  consequent  flushing  of  sewers,  which 
might  be  taken  as  an  exceptional  cause,  the 
ratepayers  and  local  bodies  are  about  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  probable 
impure  condition  of  the  water  supplied  during 
the  winter  season.  Especially  in  those  districts 
supplied  by  the  Chelsea,  Southwark,  Grand 
Junction,  and  Lambeth  companies,  has  alarm 
been  felt  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
water  delivered  by  them,  which  Dr.  Frankland, 
in  his  report,  stated  was  “so  polluted  by  dis- 
solved organic  imparities  as  to  render  it  unde- 
sirable for  human  consumption.”  In  South 
London  there  has  existed  for  some  time  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  water  supplied  to  the 
public,  and  the  agitation  for  a guaranteed  supply 
of  pure  water  is  likely  to  be  opened  forthwith. 

Exeter  Cathedral.  — The  middle  compart- 
ment of  the  reredos  will  be  provided  by  Dr. 
Blackall,  in  memory  of  his  great  grandfather. 
Bishop  Blackall;  and  the  two  side  compart- 
ments will  be  furnished  by  Chancellor  Hariug- 
ton.  The  Chancellor  has  contributed  4,0001.  in 
a lamp  snm,  and  besides  that  and  the  two 
reredos  compartments,  which  will  cost  some 
8501.,  he  has  erected  the  east  window  in  the 
lady  chapel,  at  on  outlay  of  6001.  and  also  gives 
the  holy  table,  the  communion-rails,  and  the 
litany-desk.  Mr.  Edwin  Force,  the  chapter 
clerk,  presented  a carved  stone  pulpit,  at  the 
cost  of  about  400L 

Tbe  Cattle-Trougb  In  Piccadilly. — Tbe 

Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-equare,  has 
called  on  the  Drinking  Fountain  Association  to 
remove  this  trongb,  so  unwisely  placed  opposite 
tbe  new  end  of  Park-lane.  The  danger  it  causes 
is  considerable. 


A Substitute  for  ^Xfood  Eng’ravlDg.^The 

new  meohanicai  agent,  the  “jet  of  sand,”  has  as 
yet  only  exhibited  a fraction  of  its  possible  ap- 
plications. The  latest  adaptation  its  inventor 
has  succeeded  in  developing  into  practical  effi. 
ciency  is  to  a peculiar  process  of  replacing  the 
art  of  wood-cutting.  The  few  experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  direction  in  America  have  pro- 
mise of  success.  The  process  consists  of  bring- 
ing upon  a suitable  matrix  a photographic  copy 
of  the  drawing  or  engraving  whioh  it  is  desired 
to  reproduce.  This  is  then  passed  beneath  the 
sand-blast,  and  the  cutting  thus  obtained.  This 
is  finally  subjected  to  the  eleotrotyping  process, 
and  any  desirable  number  of  copies  thus  pro- 
duced. The  same  invention  bas  been  succeaa- 
fully  applied  to  the  decoration  of  marbles  and 
other  atones  for  ornamental  pnrposea.  For  this 
purpose  the  blocks  are  protected  with  an  open 
design  of  sheet-iron,  or  of  sheet-rubber,  and  the 
steam  sand  jet  directed  upon  them  from  a con- 
venient distance. 

Mont-Gotbard  Tunnel. — Tbe  treaty  con- 
cerning the  Mont-Gobhard  Tunnel  has  been 
signed  at  Berlin  by  Prince  Bismarck,  Count 
Lanvay,  and  Col.  Hammer,  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Switzerland.  It  stipulates  that  ‘ 
the  Northern  Confederation  shall  famish  a sub- 
vention of  20,000,000  francs.  Of  that  sum 

10,000,000  franca  are  already  offered  by  Prussia, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  various  railway 
companies.  The  finances  of  the  empire  will 
therefore  only  have  to  fumisb  a subsidy  of  about 

10.000. 000  francs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Reichstag,  to  which  the  treaty  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted, will  vote  the  necessary  funds.  The 

20.000. 000  franca  snbvention  that  Switzerland 
has  undertaken  to  provide  are  also  covered.  The 
works  of  the  new  line  will  commence  in  the 
spring. 

Working-  a Tramway  by  Steam. — At 

Edinburgh  a steam  train  bas  made  a successful 
trial  on  the  horse-tramway  just  opened  between 
Haymarket  and  Leith,  a distance  of  several 
miles.  The  Scotsman  says  that  althongh  it 
was  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  and  traffic  was 
at  its  greatest,  tramway  cars,  with  young  horses 
fresh  from  the  country  constantly  passing,  no 
horse  was  frightened,  nor  were  the  bystanders 
annoyed  by  steam  or  smoke.  The  whole  journey 
of  a little  over  six  miles  was  performed  „in 
fifty  minutes,  including  all  stoppages.  The 
average  speed  maintained,  exclusive  of  stoppages, 
was  about  nine  miles  an  hour,  and,  it  is  said, 
might  as  safely  and  easily  been  at  the  rate  of 
twelve. 

lilgbtnlng  Conductors.  — A means  for 
increasing  the  inductive  effect  of  lightning 
conductors  has  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  called  the  Equilibrium  Disk,  and 
consists  of  a cast-iron  star  about  40  lb.  weight, 
whioh  has  seventy-two  horizontal  and  vertical 
rays  or  discharging  points.  This  disk  must  be 
buried  in  the  ground  at  a depth  usually  of  6 ft., 
where  constant  moisture  may  be  anticipated. 
The  conducting  rod  being  then  fixed  in  tbe 
central  bole  by  a copper  ring  or  wedges,  the 
instrument  is  ready  for  nse  j and,  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  discharging  points  in  the  disk,  is 
believed  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  ordinary 
conductor. 

Tbe  Arithmometer. — Apropos  of  Babbage, 
a calculating  machine,  invented  by  M.  Thomas 
(de  Colmar),  Paris,  is  in  use  at  the  India  Office, 
General  Register  Office,  Somerset  Honse,  and 
various  observatories,  and  insurance  offices. 
The  instrument  has  latterly  been  simplified  and 
improved.  With  this  machine,  it  seems,  a 
number  with  eight  places  of  figures  cau  be 
multiplied  by  eight  figures  in  eighteen  seconds  ; 
sixteen  figures  can  be  divided  by  eight  figures 
iu  twenty  seconds  ; and  a square  root  of  sixteen 
figures  cau  be  extracted,  with  the  proof,  iu  less 
than  two  minutes,  tbe  results  being  obtained 
with  mechanical  accuracy. 

Gift  to  tbe  national  Gallery. — Sir  Richard 
Wallace  has  presented  to  the  National  Gallery 
the  well-known  picture  by  Terbarg  of  “ The 
Congress  of  Munster,”  bought  by  his  father,  the 
late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  some  years  since,  at 
Prince  Demidoff’s  sale,  for  7,350J.  Sir  W.  Boxtall 
had  offered  7,0001.  at  the  sale,  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Gallery  authorities,  and  then  retired 
from  the  bidding. 

Society  of  Painters  In  Water  Colours. 

The  private  view  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
sketches  and  studies  by  members  of  this  society 
will  taka  place  on  Saturday,  the  ISth  inst. 
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Maidstone. — The  foandation-etoneof  the  new 
church  of  St.  Faith,  Maidstone,  has  been  laid. 
The  new  edifice  is  designed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Ste- 
phens, of  Maidstone,  and  will  accommodate 
about  620  persons.  The  whole  of  the  sittings 
will  be  free.  The  cost  of  the  structure  will  be 
about  5,0001.  The  church  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Bite  of  the  ancient  chspelry  of  St.  Faith,  which  is 
believed  to  date  back  600  years.  The  edihoe 
will  be  built  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture,  and  comprise— Nave,  68  ft.  by  30  ft. 
6 in.  • north  and  south  aisles,  68  ft.  by  13  it. 
6m. 5 chancel,  30  ft.  by  26  ft.;  with  organ, 
chamber,  vestry,  and  tower,  22  ft.  square,  which 
will  at  some  future  time  be  surmounted  with  a 
spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  170  ft.  from  the 
ground  level.  There  will  be  two  entrances  to 
the  church,  the  principal  one  being  under  the 
tower,  and  7 ft.  wide,  the  other  entrance  at  the 
west  of  the  north  aisle.  The  sittings  will  be 
entirely  free  and  unappropriated.  Messrs. 
Clements  & Wallis,  of  Maidstone,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  Society  of  Arts. — On  November  15th, 
the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Lord 
Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  council. 
On  succeeding  Wednesdays,  papers  will  be  read, — 
“ On  the  Present  State  of  the  Through  Eailway 
Communication  to  India,”  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke ; 
“ On  Tramways  and  their  Strnotore,  Vehicles, 
Hanlage,  and  Uses,”  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams  j 
“ On  Sewsge  as  a Fertilizer  of  Land,  and  Land 
as  a Purifier  of  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
Denton;  ” Observations  on  the  Esparto  Plant,” 
by  Mr.  Robert  Johnston ; and,  '*  On  the  Study 
of  Economic  Botany,  and  its  Claims  Educa- 
tionally and  Commercially  Considered,”  by  Mr. 
James  Collins.  A course  of  Cautor  Lectures, 
“ On  Vitreous  Colours  and  Pigments,”  will  be 
delivered  by  Professor  Barff,  M.A.,  during  the 


The  new  Railway  Viaduct  at  Penzance. 

The  new  viaduct  at  Cbyandour  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Trains  will  run  over  it  into  the  Penzance 
Station.  The  plans  as  well  as  the  works  them- 
selves, have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  engineer  of  the  West  Cornwall  portion  of 
the  line,  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheriff.  In  its  course,  ruuning 
east  from  the  main  line  over  Cbyandour  River, 
the  rails,  says  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  are  fixed 
on  woodwork,  laid  on  granite  piers.  Further 
east,  the  viaduct  is  built  of  timber,  bolted 
together. 

Exhibition  In  Moscow. — The  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Peter  the  Great  occurs 
on  the  30th  of  next  May, — i e.,  the  11th  of  June, 
according  to  our  reckoning, — and  the  Russians 
intend  to  celebrate  it  by  opening  a great  Poly- 
technic Exhibition  in  Moscow  on  that  day.  All 
nations  are  invited  to  contribute ; and  it  is 
understood  that  manufacturers  and  others  in 
this  country  are  already  ^preparing  for  it.  The 
Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Com- 
pany undertake  to  forward  goods,  freight  free, 
and  the  railway  companies  carry,  at  reduced 
charges,  all  goods  intended  for  the  Exhibition. 
A committee  in  aid  is  sitting  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi. 

Ancient  Remains. — In  the  course  of  the 
works  in  progress  in  connexion  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  choir  of  Bath  Abbey,  the  workmen 
have  come  across  a massive  oolamn  of  the  old 
Norman  Abbey,  similar  to  those  found  below  the 
floor  in  the  other  part  of  the  building.  Near 
this  spot  another  discovery  has  been  made,  that 
of  a vault  which  it  is  thought  not  improbable 
may  prove  to  be  that  where  Bishop  Oliver  King 
was  buried.  Uncertainty  has  always  attached 
to  the  burial-place  of  this  prelate,  whether  in  the 
Bath  Abbey,  or  the  Chapel  Royal  Windsor. 


Warming:  Railway  Carriages. — A plan  is 
being  tried  nowon  the  Rybinsk-Bologoie  line,  in 
Bnssia,  for  heating  passenger  carriages.  The 
experiments  on  a third-class  carriage  have  been 
successful,  only  it  is  hoped  that  the  loss  of 
heated  air  may  be  made  less  than  at  present. 
The  heater  is  outside  the  compartments,  and 
the  heated  air  is  pumped  in  by  means  of 
cylinders  and  pistons  taking  their  motion  on 
the  axles. 

Tbe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 

possibility  of  distributing  letters  throoghout  the 
metropolitan  districts  by  means  of  pneumatic 
agency,  instead  of  by  foot-carriers  and  postal 
carts,  will  engage  tbe  attention  of  the  members 
of  this  society  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  the 
14th  inst.,  when  a paper  by  Mr.  Carl  Siemens  is 
to  be  read  and  discussed,  on  ” Pneumatic 
Despatch  Tubes  : the  Circuit  System.” 

Pall  of  a Splnnlng-mlll. — While  all  hands 
were  employed  at  Everleigh  Spinning-mills,  near 
Stockport,  on  Wednesday,  a portion  of  the  build- 
iug  which  is  being  enlarged  gave  way,  and  fell 
into  the  blowing  and  cotton  rooms.  Several 
hands  engaged  there  rnshed  to  the  windows,  and 
escaped  by  them,  except  a boy,  who  was  buried 
in  the  brickwork  and  killed.  A bricklayer 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  two  other  men  were 
seriously  injured. 

Palatial  Barracks. — The  “ palatial  bar- 
racks ” at  Allahabad,  which  cost  more  than 

200.0001.,  have  been  definitely  pronounced  so 
unsafe  that  the  104th  Regiment,  according  to 
the  Times  of  India,  have  been  ordered  to  vacate 
them  at  once.  The  men  went  under  canvas. 

Surveyor  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hardwick  has  resigned  this  appointment, 
and  there  are,  of  course,  several  candidates  for 
it.  Prominently  amongst  them  are  Mr.  Frederick 
Marrable  and  Mr.  X’ Anson.  Mr.  W.  J.  Gardiner 
is  also  in  the  field. 

The  Guest  Hospital,  Budley. — At  Dudley, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dudley  have  opened  a 
new  hospital,  built  at  a cost  of  npwards  of 

30.0001.,  the  gift  of  the  Earl.  The  endowments 
consist  of  a donation  of  20,0001.,  left  by  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Guest. 

Xostltutlon  of  Surveyors.  — The  first 
ordinary  general  [meeting  of  the  session  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  November  13bb,  1871,  when  the 
President,  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  will  open  the 
session  with  an  address.  The  chair  to  be  taken 
at  eight  o’clock. 

Derby. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Anne,  Derby,  has  been  laid.  The 
proposed  erection  will  be  of  a larger  size  than 
that  already  in  nse.  The  site  is  in  Whiteorosa- 
street,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  of  Markeaton. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warehouse,  Watling- 
street.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect : — 


Lawrence  & Son  £1,812  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 1,809  0 0 

Conder  1,770  0 0 

Browne  i Robinson 1,720  0 0 

Hensbaw  1,657  0 0 

Myers  & Son 1,617  10  0 

Brass  (accepted) 1,4'.6  0 0 


For  stables  at  Liverpool,  for  the  Liverpool  Tramway 
Company.  Messrs.  Francis  H.  Fowler  & Hill,  archi- 
tects : — 

Lowry  & Co £14,460  0 0 

Hensbaw 14,24.1  0 0 

Jones  a Sons  12,965  0 0 

Parker  & Son 12,090  0 0 

Haigh  & Co.  11,998  0 0 

Holme  & Hicol  11,868  0 0 


For  roads,  &c.,  on  the  Magdalen  Charity  Estate, 
Hastings.  Messrs.  JetTery  & SpuTer,  architects  : — 

Bridgland  £295  0 0 

King  2S0  0 0 

C.  & H.  Hughes 222  16  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  school  at  Blackley, 
near  Manchester.  Mr.  J.  Sherwin,  architect.  Quantitiei 
supplied : — 

Plaskett £686  9 0 

Davison...., 682  0 0 

Warborton  622  0 0 

Winter  610  0 0 

Wilson  498  0 0 

Thompson 479  0 0 

Wade,  Brothers 473  0 0 

Herd  (accepted) 472  0 0 


For  Boys’  Industrial  Home  at  Bisley,  Surrey  (second 
group  of  buildings),  for  Mr.  W.  Williams  and  the  Com- 
mittee. Messrs.  Habershon  & Brook,  architects : — 

Shearburn  £6,483  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 5,776  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 6,600  0 0 

Carter  & Son  5,647  0 0 

Harris 6,476  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,249  0 0 

Wood 6,100  0 0 

Haynes  ' 4,897  0 0 


For  works  to  houses,  Belsize-gardens,  Hampstead. 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  architect ; — 

Bird £820  0 0 

Taviner&Sons 809  0 0 

Nightingale  791  0 0 

Allard...  . 693  0 0 


For  new  warehouse  for  Mr.  H.  Home,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
Cily.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  architect: — 

Wood  . ''  '' 


Crabb  

2,149 

0 

0 

Staines  & Sons 

2,146 

0 

0 

Nightingale  

1,985 

0 

0 

Carter 

1,970 

0 

0 

Freedy 

1,965 

0 

0 

Kilby  

1,930 

0 

0 

Henshaw 

1,876 

0 

0 

Kipps  

1,854 

0 

0 

Brown 

1,779 

0 

0 

Tarrant  

1,749 

0 

0 

Merrit' 

1,743 

0 

0 

For  two  houses  at  South-place,  Knightsbridge,  for  Capt. 
Sterling.  Mr.  J.  P.  Sanders,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Poland:— 

Steer  

Fish  

Stimpson 

Foster  

Newman  & Mann  

Sharpington  & Cole  

Cowland  

Brass  & Sons  

Browne  & Robinson 

Henshaw  & Co 

Adamson  & Sons  (accepted) 

Macey  (withdrawn)  


.,£12.496  0 
. 11,900  0 
. 11,475  0 
..  11,377  0 
. 11,366  0 
11,333  0 
. 10,990  0 

. 10,954  0 ( 
. 10,570  0 
. 10,290  0 
. 10,126  0 
9,790  0 


For  cottages  at  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Peek, 
M.P.  Messrs.  George  &Taughan,  architects 

Townsend  ,,.,.£1,315  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  (accepted) 1,264  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a school  at  Bennington,  Herts.  Mr 
T.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Wilds  & il 
Son,  Hertford 

Lawrence  £637  16  0 

Castle 693  0 0 , 

Eaymert 690  0 0 | 

Willis 684  0 0 

Warner  (accepted) 66i  0 0 | 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Scfiool  CompetlUpn.—CiiitipondeDiB  are  Inquiring  If  any- 
tklug  ba*  beandooe  with  regard  to  tbe  above  compitliioo. 

B.  A.-A.  H.-J.  M.-H.  Sc  F.-J.  P.-B.  W.-R.  R.-H.  4 B.- 
C.  F.-W.  B.-H.  F,-G.  B.  P.-W.  T.- J.  H.  H.-A.  P.  H.-M,  *L.—  -| 
K.  P.— B.  N.  4 W.-R.  B.  A.-B.  J.  B.-F.  T.  D.-A.  C.-K  3.  B.—  ■■ 
Barly  Brickwork  (In  type).— Building!  for  Ma»lc  (in  type).-OQ  '> 
Charltle*  (lU  type). -Ancient  Record*  of  8'.  Utobael’*,  CornbiU  (ia  i, 
type).— T.  0.  O.  (next  week). 

We  are  eompeUed  to  decline  pointing  oat  booka  and  giving  :l 

addreuee. 

All  atatemenU  of  fact*,  UiU  of  Teodor*,  4c.,  mait  be  accompanied  •> 
by  the  name  and  addreia  of  the  leader,  not  neeeiiarUy  for  q 
publication. 

Not*.— The  roiponslbUlty  of  ligned  attlclei,  and  papers  read  at  ) 
public  meetings,  leite  of  course  with  tbe  authors.  | 


The  Kew  Foreign  Cattle  Market. — Active 
progresB  is  being  made  in  the  formation  of  this 
new  market  at  Deptford  for  foreign  oattle,  &o. ; 
and  the  contractors  are  to  complete  and  give 
over  the  market  to  the  City  authorities  on 
December  16th.  Three  landiog-stages  by  the 
river  side  are  erected,  oapacions  oattle  and  sheep 
lairs  are  being  made,  and  the  new  foreign  cattle 
market  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  stock 
and  for  public  business  early  in  January  next. 

The  Value  of  Xiand  In  Xiondon. — Tbe 
piece  of  gronnd  at  the  corner  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  Mansion  House,  has  been  let  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  5,5001.  a year, 
which,  according  to  the  City  Press  (we  do  not 
ourselves  know  the  exact  quantity),  is  equal  to 
about  a sovereign  per  square  foot.  Capitalising 
this  at  thirty  years’  purchase,  we  get  as  the 
price  per  acre  for  the  freehold,  1,306,8001. 


For  the  erection  of  St.  John’s  Schools  and  master’s 
house.  East  Dulwich,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & 
Bod,  architects: — 

JUgga  £3,330  0 0 

Bhapley  & Webster 3,263  0 0 

Brass  3,227  0 0 

Downs..... 2,996  0 0 

Tarrant  2,916  0 0 

Gammon  i Sons  2,911  0 0 

Marslaod  & Sons 2,910  0 0 

Henshaw  & Co.  2,850  0 0 

Soepherd  2,800  0 0 

Thompson 2,770  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Vernon  Chapel,  Mr. 


J.  Goodchild,  architect. 

Quantities 

ed  :— 

Extra  depth. 

Collins 

0 .. 

HiU  & Sons  

0 .. 

Pask  

0 .. 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  & Co,  4il  0 

0 „ 

Woodward  

0 .. 

Bowley  

0 „ 

...  

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  curreni 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m-i 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  CommvmcaUons  resped-il 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  66! 
add/ressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the 
No,  1,  Tork-sbreei,  Covent  Garden.  All  othef' 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  thU 
" Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher” 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TestiW 
MoNiALS  left  at  the  C^ce  in  reply  to  Advertiss'i 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copibe. 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 
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The  Behaviour  of  Cements  and  Metals  in 
Conjimction. 

N the  ooarae  of  the  in- 
quiry now  going  on  as 
to  the  loBB  of  the  Megceraf 
repeated  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  nae 
of  brickwork  and  Port- 
land cement  in  filling 
up  between  the  riba  of 
iron  TesBele,  and  to  the 
protection  of  iron  by 
means  of  cement ; and 
this  has  served  to  recall 
donbts  we  hare  long  en- 
tertained as  to  the  safety 
of  bringing  metals  into 
conjunction  with  Port- 
land and  other  cements. 

At  a meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  1865,  when 
Mr.  Grant’s  first  paper 
on  “The  Strength  of 
Cement”  was  read,  Mr. 
G.  Dines,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  said  he  feared 
that  Portland  cement 
had  a corrosive  effect 
upon  iron  5 therefore 
when  cement  had  to  be 
in  contact  with  iron,  he  always  used  Roman. 

Mr.  Scott  RusBell,  in  reply  to  this,  said  Port- 
land cement  had  been  extensively  used  in  the 
insides  of  ships  to  preserve  the  iron  from 
corrosion;  and  after  eighteen  years’  use  he  had 
seen  Portland  cement  dug  out  of  an  iron  ship, 
when  the  red-lead  paint  and  the  Bkin  of  the  iron 
were  as  sound  as  on  the  day  they  were  put 
there. 

Mr.  H.  Maudslay  thought  this  fact  appeared 
to  show  that  the  cement  bad  not  been  in  actual 
contact  with  the  iron,  as  it  was  protected  by  the 
red-lead  paint  to  the  extent,  probably,  of  two  or 
three  thick  coats.  The  caution  raised  with 
reference  to  the  effects  of  Portland  cement  in 
contact  with  wrought  iron  had  been  made  upon 
the  supposition  of  a fact  which  did  not  appear 
to  exist. 

Mr.  Scott  Bussell  suggested  that  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Maudslay’s  observation 
would  be  that,  wherever  cement  waa  used  with 
iron,  the  iron  should  be  painted  with  red  lead. 

Later  in  the  discusBion,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell 
said,  a question  had  been  raised  with  respect 
to  cement  placed  in  contact  with  iron,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a question  of  cement  upon  oil. 
He  might  say,  that  having  occasion  to  form  a 
deck  upon  a floating  dock,  which  deck  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  combustible,  so  as  to  be  in  danger 
if  a hot  rivet  fell  upon  it,  nor  to  be  liable  to  rot 
if  temporarily  immersed  in  water  in  a tropical 
climate,  and  which  therefore  did  not  admit  of 
the  use  either  of  creosoted  or  of  unprotected 
timber,  he  had  made  every  inquiry  he  could  as 
to  the  behaviour  of  Portland  cement  concrete  in 
contact  with  iron,  and  he  was  then  having  pre- 
pared a Portland  cement  deck,  3 in.  thick,  but 
he  was  afraid  that  experiment  would  not  settle 
the  question  at  issue,  because,  after  all,  it  would 
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only  be  cement  upon  oil,  all  the  iron  having 
been  steeped  in  oil  when  hot.* 

Soon  after  this  discussion  had  taken  place,  a 
piece  of  stout  iron  piping  was  bedded  part  of  its 
length  in  mortar-brickwork  and  the  remainder 
in  cement-brickwork ; but  whether  it  waa  Port- 
land or  Roman  cement  we  are  unable  to  state 
positively.  Within  the  last  two  days  we  have 
examined  the  pipe,  and  find  that  where  the 
cement  was  used  the  iron  is  destroyed  and 
full  of  holes,  while  the  other  portion  of  the 
pipe  remains  as  sound  as  it  waa  at  first. 

We  give  this  fact  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  do 
not  wish  any  general  inferences  to  be  hastily 
drawn  from  it.  It  may  be  that  particular  con- 
ditions  are  requisite  to  lead  to  this  result  or 
that  certain  precautions  will  prevent  it.  At  any 
rate,  however,  it  inculcates  the  necessity  for 
inquiry.  Probably  a special  examination  of  one 
of  our  iron-clada  in  which  cement  has  been 
used  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Touching  the  preservative  power  of  a coat  or 
two  of  red  lead,  we  should  not  be  very  sanguine, 
and  for  this  reason.  In  a certain  set  of  houses 
the  external  wall  forms  the  back  of  the  cistern, 
and  the  front  and  sides  are  of  wood.  The  wall 
is  rendered  with  Portland  cement  to  form  a 
flat  surface , and  the  lead  lining  is  dressed  over 
cement  and  wood  alike.  We  have  recently 
examined  several  of  these  cisterns,  and  find 
that  while  the  lead  on  the  wood  front  and  sides 
is  perfectly  sound  and  good,  the  lead  on  the 
cement  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and,  indeed, 
is  so  changed  in  character  that,  from  sight 
alone,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the 
material  is. 

These  facts  certainly  show  that  further  in- 
quiry in  the  same  direction  is  necessary,  and 
should  be  instituted  immediately. 


THE  ANCIENT  BECORDS  OF  THE  PARISH 
OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  COBNHILL.f 

When  the  Great  Fire  was  raging  in  16G6,  and 
making  for  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  with  its  fury 
unspent,  some  thoughtful  soul  remembered  the 
parish  records  that  had  been  carefully  hoarded 
in  that  edifice  for  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
and  carried  them  out  of  danger.  The  fire  came 
on  quickly,  and  burnt  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
the  church  to  ashes,  and  so  gutted  and  weak- 
ened the  tall  proud  tower,  or  so  damnified  the 
steeple,  as  one  of  the  parishioners  wrote  in  the 
minutes  of  the  vestry,  that  the  sole  surviving 
portion  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the 
next  century.  The  fabric  thus  ranks  as  one  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  churches  5 but  the  re- 
cords  have  a much  wider  interest;  for  they  date 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  They  were  placed 
in  a cheat  provided  by  the  churchwardens  shortly 
after  the  fire,  and  have  been  well  oared  for  ever 
since. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  happened  to 
Mr.  James  Alfred  Waterlow  to  be  elected  and  re- 
elected to  serve  as  churchwarden,  and  he,  fasci- 
nated with  the  charm  of  the  old  writings  com- 
mitted to  his  care  in  that  capacity,  has  now 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  vestry  to  permit 
him  to  print  seleotious  from  them.  His  attention 
waa  drawn  to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
desire  to  trace  out  the  original  trusts  under 
which  property  is  held  by  the  parish,  with  a 
view  to  a proper  disposal  of  the  revenue  from 
the  parish  estates.  He  tells  us  he  was  not 
altogether  successful  in  his  search ; but  in  the 
course  of  it  he  found  so  many  entries  of  general 
parochial  interest  in  the  churchwardens’  account- 
book  that  be  resolved  to  print  it.  He  has 
limited  his  undertaking  to  this  volume,  with  the 
miscellaneous  memoranda  written  on  fly-leaves 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  between  the  years 
1563  and  16u7.  Not  grudgingly,  but  with  the 

• Mr.  Grant’s  paper,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussion 
issued  by  the  Institution,  forms  a very  valuable  pamphlet. 
A report  of  “ Further  Eiperiments,”  by  the  same  author, 
has  been  quite  receutly  published,  and  is  also  valuable. 

t “ The  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Michael,  Cornhill.  in  the  City  of  London,  from  1-136  to 
1608,  with  Miscellaneous  Memoranda,  contained  in  (be 
great  Book  of  Accounts,  and  Extracts  from  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Yeatry  from  1663  to  1607,  Edited  from  the 
originals  by  William  Henry  Overall,  P.8. A.  Printed  with 
the  consent  of  the  vestry,  for  private  circulation  only,  by 
James  Alfred  Waterlow,  churchwarden." 
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lavishuess  of  a cheerful  giver ; for  over  and 
above  the  exact  wording  of  these  writings,  he 
has  given  facsimiles  of  three  special  pages.  The 
first  facsimile  is  the  front  page  of  the  Book  of 
Accounts,  with  its  small  diamond-formed  letter- 
ing and  bold  heading  in  black  letter ; the  second 
is  a fanciful  initial  letter,  commencing  the 
accounts  of  1556,  cousisting  of  three  dragons; 
and  the  third  a rough  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the 
ancient  tower,  which  some  thoughtful  custodian 
appears  to  have  made  as  a remembrance,  and 
under  which  is  written  “ This  representeth  the 
symylitude  of  thold  steple  (A°)  D""  1421 ; ” and 
in  the  preface  Mr.  Overall  has  quoted  later 
entries  in  the  vestry  book,  which  tell  us  the 
fortunes  of  the  edifice  after  the  Great  Fire ; 
given  us  extracts  from  the  register;  added  an 
inventory  of  the  armour  from  the  Ward  Records  ; 
shown  us  a Hat  of  the  rectors ; and  told  ns  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  bells.  Finally,  Mr.  Water- 
low  has  rendered  an  account  of  the  charities 
and  properties  of  the  parish,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Stow,  the  Elizabethan  antiquary,  dwells  with 
minute  care  and  detail  upon  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill. His  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  lay  buried  in  its  church- 
yard ; hence  his  feet  were  enchained,  we  may  be 
sure,  when  he  visited  it  for  his  Survey.  His 
grandfather  was  thinking  of  “ the  litell  grene 
churchyard  of  the  paryssbe  church  of  Soynt 
Myghel  in  Cornebyll  ” when  he  made  his  will, 
for  he  directed  that  he  might  be  buried  there, 
“ betwene  the  orosse  and  the  church  wall,  nigh 
the  wall  as  may  be  by  my  father  and  mother, 
systera  and  brothers,  and  also  my  own  children,” 
he  wrote,  particularly.  And  so  Stow  lingered 
about  the  old  place,  treading  reverently,  and  set 
down  all  that  he  could  think  of  about  it.  “ And 
here  a note  of  this  steeple,”  he  wrote  in  1603, 
“ as  I have  oft  heard  my  father  report,  upon 
S.  James’  night,  certaine  men  in  the  loflo  next 
nnder  the  belles,  ringing  of  a peale,  a tempest  of 
lightning  and  thunder  did  arise,  an  uglie  ahapen 
sight  appeared  to  them,  comming  in  at  the  south 
window,  and  lighted  on  the  north;  for  feare 
whereof,  they  all  fell  downe,  and  lay  as  dead  for 
the  time,  letting  the  belles  ring  and  cease  of  their 
owne  accord : when  the  ringers  came  to  themselves, 
they  found  certaine  stones  of  the  north  window 
to  bee  raysed  and  sorat,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
much  batter  printed  with  a lyons  clawe ; the 
same  stones  were  fastened  there  again,  and  so 
remayne  till  this  day.  I have  seen  them  oft,  and 
have  put  a feather  or  small  stick  into  the  holes 
where  the  olawea  had  entered  three  or  foure 
inches  deepe.”  The  first  entry  of  the  church- 
wardens in  the  year  1563  was.  “^Receyved  for 
the  buryall  of  Myatrys  Stowe  iij'  which 

Mr.  Overall  thought  likely  to  be  a record  relating 
to  the  wife  of  the  old  antiquary,  but  he  has  since 
found  her  burial  registered  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershafe,  and  concludes  this  passage 
refers  to  his  siater-in-law. 

The  churchwardens’  accounts  consist  of 
charges,  receipts,  and  discharges.  The  charges 
are  the  same  gathered  among  the  parishioners 
at  the  festivals,  All  Saints,  Christmas,  Easter, 
the.  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
“ feste  of  Seint  Michell  tharangell.”  Sometimes 
“ Alhalowe-day”  is  substituted  for  All  Saints, 
and  sometimes  Midsummer-day  is  added  to  the 
festivals.  The  receipts  are  for  “ beryinges  in  the 
ohirche  and  vawte.”  These  entries  run : — 
“ 1456.  Item  received  of  Thomas  Hillard  for 
the  berying  of  his  wife  in  the  ohirche  vj*  viij'^. 

: Item  received  of  Edmond  Rygon  for  the  berying 
of  his  wyfes  moder  in  the  vawte  iij‘  HiJ**.”  And 
so  on.  The  discharges  are  payments  made  with 
the  church  funds.  The  removal  of  gravestones 
before  a burial  and  the  replacement  of  them  after 
are  very  frequent  items  of  expense.  The  raker 
is  paid  “ for  a hole  yer  ” pretty  regularly,  and  he 
also  receives  extra  pay  for  taking  away  the  dust 
and  rushes  that  he  sweeps  out  of  the  church. 
Masons  come  and  go;  plumbers,  too;  smiths 
with  “ ironwork  for  ye  gaase  wyndowe  ” or  glass 
window;  goldsmiths;  Salmon’s  “ wyf,”  whore- 
pairs  the  altar-oloths,  albs,  and  amices ; Nicholas 
Clark,  who  washes  the  surplices,  altar-cloths,  and 
towels  ; bookbinders,  who  bind,  cover,  and  clasp 
“diverse  bokes  of  the  ohirche;”  Walpole,  who 
scours  the  “leotyrne  of  laton a founder,  who 
scours  the  four  great  candlesticks  before  the 
altar ; Rerisby,  who  attends  to  the  silver  censors 
and  scours  the  “ seooude  grete  candelstikkes 
carpenters,  who  mend  "the  pewes  and  doors,’’ 
and  sometimes  put  hinges  on  the  " pays ;” 
painters,  who  clean  the  images  of  Sb.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  hundreds  of  others,  and  they 
all  get  their  claims  settled,  or  as  the  old  church- 
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wardeDB  wrote  it,  discharged.  Some  of  these 
hamble  little  claims  are  very  interesting,  and  yield 
ODrioQS  information.  We  gather  the  wages  of 
work-people  from  them  in  variona  reigns;  and 
we  see  the  constant  care  taken  of  the  fabric  in 
the  frequent  record  of  repairs  and  new  purchases 
for  it.  There  is  scarcely  a portion  of  the  bnilding 
but  appears  upon  the  pages  of  the  account-book, 
and  we  have  warrant,  in  the  shape  of  entries 
relating  to  them,  of  many  items  in  the  church 
and  churchyard  that  have  now  disappeared. 
There  was  a preaching-cross,  for  instance,  in  the 
churchyard,  besides  two  crosses  west  of  the 
church  j for  in  1559  there  was  “ Paide  for  laieinge 
the  Stepps  about  the  pulpitt  in  the  oheroheyarde, 
xij*.”  And  again,  in  1565,  “ Itm.  To  Mr. 
Owgbtinge,  carpenter,  for  mending  the  pulpitt 
in  the  churoheyarde,  iiij*.”  Then  there  is  word  of 
its  removal  in  1578, — “ Paide  for  mendinge  of 
ye  pillar  where  ye  pulpitt  stode  before,  ii*  vj**.” 
There  are  several  entries  relating  to  the  rood- 
screen  5 to  images  of  Mary  and  John,  on  the 
rood-loft,  besides  referencee  to  others  repre- 
senting St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  St.  Chris- 
topher, the  Virgin,  and  a Christ  for  the  rood- 
cross,  &o. ; particulars  of  many  vestments  and 
vessels ; notes  of  purchases  of  books  and  music, 
time  afcer  time,  and  billets,  too,  of  prayers  for 
the  queen,  in  1578.  An  hour-glass  was  bought 
in  1552,  and  another,  with  a wainscot  frame,  in 
1576,  which  cost  Bs.  6d.,  in  1582,  to  be  removed, 
and  was  again  removed  in  1585.  In  1605  there 
was  “paide  for  the  hower-glasse,  viij*^ and  in 
1606  this  superfluity  was  a fresh  source  of 
expense.  There  were  three  men  employed  on  it 
this  time, — “ Paide  to  the  joynor,  to  the  tumor, 
and  to  the  smith,  for  a new  brace,  a pomell,  and 
iron  boulte,  and  a funnell  for  the  howre-glasse, 
ii*.”  The  accounts  show  there  were  pews  at  a 
very  early  date.  In  1457  there  occurs,  “ Item, 
payd  for  an  henge  for  Russes  wyfes  pewe,  ix**. ; ” 
and  freqnently  after  that  there  is  mention  of 
others, — the  men’s  “pewes,”  the  women’s,  the 
mayor’s.  Lady  StokkePs,  Master  Stokker’s,  pews 
in  the  chancel,  writing  on  the  pews,  making  a new 
one  for  Alderman  Hawes  and  garnishing  it,  and 
of  fining  men  who  sat  out  of  their  own  pewe. 
It  is  pleasant  to  trace  out  that  Rus,  for  whose 
wife’s  pew  a hinge  was  so  attentively  purchased, 
was  no  other  than  Alderman  Rus,  the  goldsmith, 
who  founded  a chantry  in  the  church,  and 
gave  the  tenor  bell,  which  was  named  after 
him,  “ Rus.” 

Referring  to  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  building  trades,  we  may  note  its 
gradual  rise  in  the  following  extracts,  taken 
from  the  annual  accounts  at  intervals.  The 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  however,  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  : — 

1466.  “ Item  payd  to  a mason  for  iij  dales  pavyng  in  the 
chireh,  takyng  ye  day  viij'*,  ij“. 

Item  payd  to  amason  to  pave  in  the  seid  chirche, 
by  a day,  Tiij'L 

Item  payd  to  hia  laborer  the  same  day,  v'.’’ 

1619.  “ Item  pJ  to  y®  mason  in  Gracyous-strete  for  takyng 
down  yj  aulters,  xt». 

Itm  pJ  to  hym  for  a daye  and  a halfes  worke  to 
pave  where  the  alters  were,  lij'i. 

Itm  to  another  mason  to  make  an  ende  whan  he 
could  not  come,  & for  to  mende  two  chym« 
neys  in  the  churchyarde,  for  one  daye,  s'!. 

Itm  for  a laborer  for  t dayes  worke,  ij», 

1560.  “ Paid  for  a daiea  worke  to  a bricklayer,  xvj'L 

Paid  for  iij  daies  worke  for  a playsterer,  iij'.” 
1601,  “ Paid  to  David  dud,  bricklayer,  for  i dales  worke, 
att  iviij'J  p.  daie,  xv*. 

Paide  to  W*”  Price,  laborer,  at  ii  dales  work  at 
xij'*  p.  daie,  ix*,” 

The  other  trades  prospered  in  the  same  fashion. 
In  1460,  a carpenter  was  paid  fourpenoe  for  half 
a day’s  work,  in  “emandynge  of  a pew.”  In 
1556,  a carpenter’s  pay  was  a shilling  a day.  In 
1574, Thomas  Markham,  oarpenter,  received  eight 
shillings  for  six  days’  work.  Plumbers  received  a 
shilling  a day  in  1554,  About  this  time  there  is 
an  entry  which  shows  the  low  ebb  at  which 
sanitary  knowledge  reposed,  which  accounts  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  plague,— “ Paide  for 
emptinge  of  a pryvye  in  the  barbers  bowse, 
being  ix  tonne,  at  xx**, — xv*. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  accounts,  which  are 
very  simple  and  sparse  at  first,  get  diffuse  as 
years  pass  by.  Rents  are  entered  as  received 
fifom  numerous  chambers  in  the  churchyard 
identified  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  patten- 
money  begins  to  be  accounted  for.  Money  paid 
for  the  duty  of  the  bells  is  entered  in  1589.  “A 
knill  w'  ye  Marye  bell”  cost  two  shillings  and 
eightpence;  while  a knell  with  the  peals  cost 
eight  shillings.  Wives  and  husbands  seem  to 
have  made  a point  of  having  a peal  for  each  other. 
But  when  a child  died,  “ a knill  with  ye  small 
bell  ” sufficed,  and  this  cost  but  sixpence.  “ Res 
of  Mr.  ffygge  for  one  afternoons  knyll  w'  Rns 


and  the  pealea  for  hia  wyfe  viij*.”  “Res  of  ye 
good  man  Wyther  for  a knill  w‘  ye  small  bell  for 
his  childe,  vj'*.”  The  bells  were  also  a source  of 
expense.  Alderman  Rus’s  bell  was  frequently 
under  repair,  and  it  was  recast  in  1587  by 
Lawrence  Wright,  and  again  in  1589  by  Mr. 
Motte.  About  this  time  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  day  to  be  able  to 
ring  a peal,  and  there  was  great  interest  taken 
in  the  new  bell.  "Paide  to  ye  waytes  of  the 
cittie  that  took  paynes  to  take  the  note  of  o'" 
belles,  and  to  goe  to  Mr.  Motes  to  take  the  note 
of  the  new  bell  then  oast,  xviij'*.  Spent  npon  a 
company  (of)  other  mnsicians  to  take  a ffurther 
nonte  of  the  same  bell,  xij‘*.”  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous memoranda,  we  may  mention  here, 
is  a statement  of  the  charges  agreed  npon  at  a 
vestry  meeting  upon  All  Hallows  Day  in  1521, 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  a knell  was  of 
six  hoars’  duration.  When  it  was  made  with 
Rus,  and  there  was  a peal  of  all  the  bells  to  the 
dirge  and  mass,  the  charge  was  Ss.  8d.  When 
the  Michael  bell  was  used,  it  was  7s.  6d.  The 
charge  for  the  Mary  bell  was  6s.  There  were 
less  expensive  knells,  which  lasted  only  for  one 
hour,  and  included  “ pealles  of  all  the  belles  to 
brynge  the  corse  to  chyrohe,”  which  graduated 
downwards  with  the  size  of  the  bell  and  the 
number  of  bells  iu  the  peal  that  brought  the 
corpse  to  church,  from  twenty-pence  to  sixpence. 
The  passing-bell,  which  was  the  Mary  bell,  was 
charged  fourpence  an  hour  in  the  day-time,  and 
eightpence  an  hour  in  the  night-time.  The 
sexton,  however,  was  to  have  the  profit  of  this 
bell,  and  not  the  charchwardens. 

The  accounts  show  us  that  the  practice  of 
expoBiDg  infanta  in  the  streets  was  in  vogue  in 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, as  well  as  in  our  own.  The  church- 
wardens took  the  little  waifs  and  paid  for  their 
maintenance  for  some  weeks,  when  they  dis- 
appear from  their  pages.  Wo  qnote  a few 
extracts  relating  to  these  cases : — 

" 156-1.  Paide  to  the  Goodman  Hallye  for  a childe  that 
was  left  in  Sir  W”  Ilarper'e  entrye,  xij'*. 

1592.  Item  layed  out  in  charge  about  y«  child  layed 

against  St.  Michels  Chnrche,  xix*. 

1593.  Item  paide  to  my  selfe  William  Hammon  this 

aecomptant  by  order  of  avestire  holden  in  this 
pishe  the  29  day  of  April]  1693  to  thende  I 
ehould'keepe  maintaine  and  bringo  up  orphan 
Myohaell  a foundlinge  in  this  pishe,  and  for  that 
I shonlde  for  ever  discharge  the  pish  of  her  and 
to  that  effect  to  give  my  bond  for  the  same,  vj** 
xiij*  iiij‘'. 

1609.  Paid  to  Brownes  wife  for  kepinge  of  the  child 

was  left  at  Mr.  Vanakers  door  the  lasto  winter 
and  for  clothes  for  the  same  child,  v». 

Paid  for  ij  coates  for  the  child  and  for  an  olde 
sheet  to  make  it  smocks,  v*  viij'*. 

Paid  for  hose  and  shoes  for  the  child, 

Among  other  items  not  concerning  the  fabric 
are  the  purchases  of  books  from  time  to  time. 
The  moat  valuable  volumes  were  chained  to  the 
brass  eagle,  but,  for  all  that,  a man  stole  the 
“Book  of  Martyrs”  in  1607,  for  the  vestry 
allowed  ix*.  for  the  expenses  against  him.  The 
earlier  entries  are  moat  curious: — “Itm  payde 
to  Will*m  for  v queyres  of  vellum  of  prykked 
song,  ix*  ij**.,”  which  sum  was  more  than  was 
asually  gathered  in  the  church  at  a festival  at 
that  date,  1466,  and  three  times  as  much  as  the 
fee  for  an  ordinary  burial  brought  in.  Was  the 
prykked  song  some  impassioned  wail  or  outburst 
of  praise  of  Sir  Will*m’8  own  composing,  or  only 
one  of  the  Gregorian  chants  set  out  by  his  band 
for  the  convenience  of  the  choir  ? There  was 
extra  care  of  the  musical  portions  of  the  services 
that  year,  for  the  next  entry  to  this  new  music 
is,  “ Itm  payde  for  iiij  sconces  for  the  quyre,  xij''.” 
In  1474,  the  churchwardens  paid  Roberd  Gierke 
sixteen  pence  only  “ for  prekyng  of  a messe  in 
the  chirche  boke.”  The  expense  of  the  account- 
book  itself  is  mentioned.  “ Item  payd  to  Colop 
for  ij  Rolles  of  pohemyn  to  make  with  this  boke, 
XX*.  Item  paid  for  makyng  and  byndyng  of  the 
same  Boke  and  for  clapces,  iij*  iy"*.”  Those  who 
look  over  the  contents  of  the  brave  old  tome,  in 
a word,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  varied 
interest.  The  parishioners  of  St.  Michael’s 
especially  have  much  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
Mr.  Waterlow’s  undertaking,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Overall  has  carried  it  out. 
If  there  be  any,  however,  for  whom  old  parochial 
details  have  no  joy,  we  wonld  refer  them  to  the 
list  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  parish, 
which  will  bo,  at  all  events,  a source  of  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Waterlow  catalogues  as  belonging 
to  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  honaes  in  Biahopsgate- 
atreet,  at  155Z.  per  annum  j in  St.  Michael's- 
alley,  at  i05Z.  per  annum ; the  Jamaica  Coffee- 
house, let  at  550Z.  per  annum  ; booses  in  Corn- 
hill,  let  at  a total  rental  of  900Z.  per  annum  j 


St.  Michael’s  House,  let  at  5771.  per  annum ; 
Farrer’s  rents,  amounting  to  101.  per  annum ; 
and  the  gronnd-rents  of  a dozen  houses  in  West- 
bourne  Park.  • 


ARE  STRIKES  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 

PROTECTION  OF  WORKMEN,  OR  LOCKS- 

OUT  FOR  THAT  OF  EMPLOYERS  ? * 

With  returning  commercial  activity  the 
country  has  to  deplore  a fresh  and  extensive 
resort  to  strikes  ; greatly  checking  that  full  tide 
of  prosperity  which  might  otherwise  flow,  and 
preventing  that  hearty  feeling  of  good-will  and 
respect  between  class  and  class  which  is  so 
necessary  for  general  happiness  and  for  political 
security. 

That  these  violent  interruptions  to  labour, 
with  their  counterpart  locka-out,  are  great  evils, 
that  they  cause  enormous  loss  and  waste,  that 
they  tend  to  destroy  habits  of  steady  industry, 
and  to  cripple  and  drive  away  that  very  trade  on 
which  both  workmen  and  employers  depend, 
few  will  deny;  but,  unhappily,  to  many  persona 
strikes  and  locks-out  seem,  nevertheless,  under 
certain  circumstances,  unavoidable,  and  there- 
fore  to  be  borne  as  best  they  may;  but,  for 
myself,  I hold  a very  diffi^rent  opinion,  believing 
that  whatever  transient  effects  they  may  produce, 
or  seem  to  produce,  they  are  no  more  essential 
to  the  admirable  system  established  by  the 
benevolent  Creator  of  the  world  than  are  wars 
and  pestilences.  For  what,  by  a law,  as  certain 
as  that  of  gravitation,  must  result,  without  any 
joint  action  either  of  workmen  or  employers, 
when  wages,  as  compared  with  the  rates  of 
profits,  are  too  low  or  too  high,  or  the  hours  of 
labour  too  long  or  too  short  ? Assuredly,  where 
wages  are  too  low  or  the  hours  too  long,  all 
employers  desirous  of  increasing  their  business 
(as  which  of  them  are  not  ?)  being  stimnlated 
by  a state  of  things  in  which  their  profits  are 
unusually  great,  will  try  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  workmen  by  offering  higher  wages  or  a 
redaction  in  the  time  of  labour,  or  both ; while 
any  employers  who  do  not  at  first  recognise  the 
necessity  for  a change,  will  soon  find,  by  the 
gradual  secession  of  their  workpeople,  the  abso- 
lute need  of  conforming  to  the  acts  of  their 
neighbours.  And  what,  also,  must  quickly  be 
the  effect  of  wages  (again  as  compared  with 
profits)  being  too  high  or  the  hours  of  labour  too 
short  ? Men  from  other  places,  or  even  from 
other  employments,  will  flook  in  and  underbid 
their  fellow-workmen ; or  the  employers  must 
close  their  works  daring  part  of  the  week  j or 
capital  will  gradually  be  withdrawn  from  that 
branch  of  trade. 

No  donbt  these  operations  require  some  time 
to  come  into  full  effect;  and,  no  doubt,  a rise  or 
fall  in  wages,  or  in  the  hours  of  work,  may  some- 
times be  accelerated  by  a strike  or  look-out. 
But  at  what  a cost,  both  in  money  and  feeling, 
is  this  mere  anticipation  brought  about ! A cost 
generally,  if  not  always,  far  exceeding  the  gain. 
And  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  party 
insisting  on  the  change  makes  a mistake,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  labour  market  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  they  supposed, 
or  is  not  to  the  extent  which,  in  fixing  their 
empiric  rate  of  wages,  they  assume,  then  are 
this  great  expense  and  embittered  feeling  utterly 
in  vain,  and  the  erring  party  is  doomed  to 
defeat. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  every  shilling 
of  wages  or  profit  which,  by  the  cessation  of 
work  and  the  stoppage  of  machinery,  is  thrown 
away,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  that  fund  on 
which  workmen  and  employers  alike  depend, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  must  be  a subtraction 
from  the  general  rate  of  wages  and  profit. 

What,  then,  if  this  reasoning  be  just,  should 
be  its  practical  application  ? An  abandonment 
of  all  attempts  artificially  to  regnlate  wages  and 
hours  of  labour,  and  a willingness  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  quiet  but  certain  operation  of 
natural  law.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  while  this 
may  be  wise  if  both  parties  will  consent,  what  ia 
to  be  done  if  one  party  refuses  ? Must  not  com- 
binations of  workmen  to  strike  be  met  by  com- 
binations of  employers  to  look-out,  or  viceversd  ? 
No,  I venture  to  reply,  any  more  than  it  is  wise 
for  a country  to  close  its  ports  against  free 
trade  until  other  countries  are  willing  to  open 
theirs.  I hold  that  while  it  is  an  error  even  in 
a selfish  sense  for  workmen  to  strike,  it  is  but  to 
doable  the  error  and  greatly  to  delay  the  abandon- 


* By  Mr.  Frederic  dill.  The  discussion  which  followed 

the  readiuff  of  this  paper  at  Leeds  is  referred  to  on  p.  &19, 
ante, 
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merit  of  strikes  and  the  whole  system  on  which 
strikes  are  based  for  employers  to  look  out. 

To  state  yet  more  spooifioally  the  course 
which  seems  to  me  politic,  in  the  case,  say,  first, 
of  a strike,  I believe  that  the  wisest  action  on  the 
part  of  those  employers  to  whose  works  the 
strike  extends  would  be  at  once  to  yield  to  the 
demand,  if  snch  course  impose  a smaller  loss  on 
them  than  would  a temporary  stoppage  of  their 
business ; and  that  the  only  requirement  which 
they  should  refuse  to  accede  to  is  one  to  bind 
them  to  continue  a stated  rate  of  wages  or 
nnmber  of  hours  of  labour  indefinitely  or  even 
for  any  long  period ; so  that  they  may  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  a change  whenever  men 
come  forward  to  offer  better  terms. 

Should  a case  arise  of  an  employer  being 
evidently  selected  as  a victim  on  whom  it  is 
attempted  to  impose  a rate  of  wages  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  general  use,  and  inconsistent, 
therefore,  with  the  state  of  the  labour  market, 
with  the  intention  apparently  of  frightening 
other  employers  into  the  adoption  of  a similar 
unreasonable  demand,  surely  it  would  be  wise, 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  generally  to  uphold 
the  intended  victim  by  Vandal  aid,  and  thereby 
to  defeat  the  plot. 

And  the  converse  of  the  course  I have  sug- 
gested in  the  case  of  the  employers  I would 
advise  in  that  of  the  workmen  when  there  is  a 
threatened  look-out.  I would  say  to  the  work- 
men— “ Yield  to  the  employers’  demand  rather 
than  throw  up  your  work  and  be  idle  j but  at 
once  bestir  yourselves  to  learn  what  wages  other 
employers  in  the  same  trade  are  giving,  and 
what  hours  of  labour  they  require  ; and  if  you 
find  you  can  better  yourselves  by  engaging  at 
some  other  factory,  go  there ; or  if  for  a time 
there  be  no  vacancies  in  your  own  trade,  and 
you  can  get  better  wages  than  those  offered  to 
you  at  some  othor  employment,  make  a tem- 
porary change  (such  as  a large  number  of  work- 
men at  Newcastle  lately  made),  and  wait  nntil 
matters  have  righted  themselves  and  your  former 
situations  ore  again  open  to  you  on  terms  in 
tolerable  accordance  with  those  generally  given 
elsewhere.” 

In  exceptional  oases  I need  not  advise  work- 
men |to  adopt  the  course  recommended  to  em- 
ployers, seeing  that  such  sustentation  is  their 
ordinary  praotioe. 

Such  a course  of  proceeding  is  in  unison  with 
that  which  long  experience  has  induced  our 
country  to  adopt  in  relation  to  all  other  commo- 
dities, and  1 see  no  reason  whatever  for  an 
exception  in  respect  to  the  commodity  of  labour. 
Bakers  do  not  combine  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
bread,  and  consumers  do  not  combine  to  keep  it 
down } and  most  persons  must  now  agree  that  all 
such  combinations  would  be  both  futile  and  mis- 
ohievooa ; and  thus  the  law,  which  is  but  the 
expression,  in  the  long  run,  of  public  opinion,  has 
ceased  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

If  workmen  and  employers  had  really  opposing 
interests,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  about  a 
general  and  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
classes  would  indeed  be  great, — perhaps  insur- 
mountable ; but,  as  maintained  in  a lecture  on 
the  subject  which  I had  the  honour  of  delivering 
about  a year  and  a half  ago,  the  opposition  of 
interests  is  only  apparent,  and,  on  careful  ex- 
amination, vanishes.  For  supposing,  as  I then 
did,  a number  of  workmen  and  employers  to 
meet  together  to  agree  upon  a scale  of  wages,  is 
it  not  clear  that  one  and  the  same  scale  would 
best  serve  the  real  interest  of  both  parties  j 
namely,  that  most  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  labour  market  P For  suppose  that 
cither  party  succeeded  for  a time  in  obtaining  a 
deviation  in  its  favour,  what  must  be  the  result  ? 
If,  on  the  one  band,  the  scale  were  placed  too 
high,  a motive  would  be  offered  to  men  to  come 
in  from  other  works  3 while  the  employers  wonld 
have  an  inducement  to  transfer  part  of  their 
capital  to  other  concerns  where  profits  were  not 
unduly  depressed.  And  thus,  in  the  end,  the 
workmen,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  their 
supposed  success,  wonld  really  be  injured.  And 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scale  were  placed  too 
low,  the  men  would  straightway  have  a motive 
for  seeking  employment  elsewhere  3 the  obvious 
effect  being  to  render  part,  at  least,  of  the  in- 
vested capital  unproductive,  to  the  obvious  injury 
of  the  employers.  If,  therefore,  it  be  demon- 
strably true  that  even  in  the  matter  of  wages 
workmen  and  employers  have  the  sameinterest, — 
in  other  words,  that  both  parties  must  be  injured 
by  any  deviation  from  the  market  rate, — then,  as 
already  implied,  the  cost  of  every  contest  pro- 
ceeding on  an  opposite  theory  must  be  utter 
waste;  and  great  becomes  the  responsibility  of 


every  one  who  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  friendly  meetings  of  workmen  and  em- 
ployers, in  which  facts  and  opinions  may  be  fairly 
and  freely  diaouased,  with  a good  prospect  of  just 
views  being  ultimately  attained.  As  evidence  of 
what  sincere  desire,  seconded  by  tact  and  temper, 
oan  achieve  in  this  way,  I need  only  refer  to  Mr. 
^undella’s  success  in  establishing  Boards  of 
Conciliation  at  Nottingham  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  the  long  periods  of  peace  and  harmony  of 
which  these  Boards,  where  formed,  have  proved 
the  harbingers.  Had  snob  a meeting  taken 
place  at  Newcastle,— -an  expedient  the  adoption 
of  which  this  Association’s  committee  on  labour 
and  capital  tried  in  vain  to  procure, — I cannot 
but  think  that  the  strike  there  might  soon  have 
been  brought  to  an  end  3 indeed,  Mr.  Barnett, 
chairman  of  the  Nine-Hours  League,  in  his  last 
letter  to  the  Times,  expressly  declared  that  had 
there  been  such  a meeting,  the  late  nnhappy 
strike  would  not  have  taken  place. 

That  the  improvement  in  trade  warranted  an 
increase  of  wages,  and  that  the  employers  were 
ready  to  make  such  increase,  is  evident  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong’s  letters  in  the  Times : so  all 
that  had  to  be  done  was  to  commute  this  increase 
in  money  for  a decrease  in  the  hours  of  labour, — 
a decrease  which,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of 
Sunderland,  was  very  likely  to  prove,  by  the  act 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  merely  nominal. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  states  that  such  a 
decrease,  if  real,  would  diminish  profits  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  would  a corresponding 
increase  in  wages.  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
the  first  thing,  in  a friendly  conference,  would 
have  been  to  point  out  to  the  men  that  that 
large  loss  would  nob  be  confined  to  their  em- 
ployers, but  would  inevitably  extend  to  them- 
selves. But  other  modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
might  have  been  considered  3 perhaps,  for  in- 
stance, one  which  has,  in  some  sort,  its  analogue 
in  the  Post  Office, — viz.,  increasing  the  number 
of  workmen  by  one-ninths  so  as,  without  any 
disturbance  of  established  hours,  to  admit  of 
every  workman  having  one  day  in  ten  holiday, 
an  arrangement  which  might,  perchance,  have 
proved  quite  as  acceptable  to  them  as  an  hourly 
decrease  in  the  ordinary  day’s  laboor.  The 
system  of  relays  might  also  have  been  considered, 
and  both  the  terms  recommended  by  Mr.  Man- 
della  and  those  which  were  ultimately  adopted. 

That  some  satisfactory  adjustment  might  have 
been  effected  at  Newcastle  by  a friendly  confer- 
ence between  the  workmen  and  their  employers 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  at  Mr.  Stephenson’s  great  works, 
where  resort  was  had  to  direct  and  frank  com- 
munication, by  which  considerate  and  wise 
course  the  disastrous  strike  was,  as  we  know, 
averted  from  an  important  and  extensive  estab- 
lishment. 

Let  ns,  however,  rejoice  that,  at  last,  the 
strike  has  come  to  an  end, — the  termination 
haviog,  I believe,  in  no  small  degree  been 
brought  about  by  the  exertions  of  three  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labour  and  Capital, — Mr. 
Muodella,  M.P.  3 Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.  5 
and  Mr.  Pears.  The  great  thing  was  to  enable 
each  party  to  get  oat  of  the  false  position  in 
which,  if  the  view  I have  taken  be  correct,  it 
had  placed  itself.  The  precise  terms  of  agree- 
ment are,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  importance  3 
for,  at  no  distant  time,  natural  law  will  make 
the  balance  right,  oven  if  for  a time  it  be  wrong. 
To  this  law,  as  one  to  which  workmen  and  em- 
ployers must  yield.  Sir  William  Armstrong  refers 
in  his  letters  to  the  Times;  but  what  was 
wanted  was  not  a mere  speculative  recogai- 
tion,  but  a faith,  of  which  the  adherent  was 
ready  to  give  practical  evidence. 

Before  quitting  the  case  of  Newcastle,  I think 
it  well  to  adverb  to  a statement  in  one  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong’s  letters,  implying  that,  by 
a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  workmen  may 
command  payment  at  a higher  rate  3 seeing  that 
by  this  course  the  number  of  workmen  is,  in 
effect,  diminished,  with  a corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  competition.  Such  a view  I hold  bo  be 
an  economic  error,  and  one  of  great  practical 
importance,  both  in  the  groundless  fear  it  creates 
(as  in  the  present  instance)  in  the  minds  of 
employers,  and  in  the  false  hopes  it  raises  among 
workmen, — hopes  to  which  may  be  attributed 
some  of  the  most  mischiovous  regulations  of 
certain  of  the  trade-unions;  such  as  restric- 
tion in  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  the  ex- 
clusion from  employment  of  men  nob  brought  up 
to  the  particular  trade. 

That  an  immediate  result  of  a reduction  in 
the  time  of  work  might  be  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  I do  not  deny ; bub  I maintain  that 


such  a result  would  be  of  short  duration,  owing 
to  its  tendency  to  draw  workaien  from  other 
places  and  from  other  occupations,  and  to  the 
check  it  would  give  to  consumption  and  to  the 
employment  of  capital.  Even  supposing,  for  a 
moment,  that  all  the  effect  could  be  thrown  on 
the  consumer  (which,  of  course,  is  impossible), 
and  that  the  workmen  could  receive  higher 
wages  than  the  market  rate,  without  diminish- 
ing the  employer’s  profit  or  driving  away  capital, 
every  workmen  should  remember  that  he  is  him- 
self  a consumer ; and  that  if  a reduction  in 
hours,  or  rather  in  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed, could,  without  loss  to  the  workman,  be 
adopted  in  one  employment  it  could  be  adopted 
iu  all  others;  and  that  such  change  would  be 
succeeded  by  a general  enhanoemont  of  prices. 
And  thus,  in  the  long  run,  he  would  be  no 
gainer. 

That  a rising  or  falling  amount  of  profit,  and 
the  state  of  the  labour-market,  are  felt  to  be 
the  ruling  facts  on  which  a rise  or  fall  of  wac.’ea 
must  depeud,  is  shown  by  the  constant  reference 
to  this  matter  in  the  discusaious  to  which  strikes 
and  locks-onb  give  rise. 

The  idea  that  wages  are  fixed,  not  by  any 
natural  law  but  by  the  will  of  the  employer,  is, 
I hope,  for  the  most  part,  discarded  by  intelli- 
gent workmen ; though,  as  shown  by  experience, 
such  want  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  voluntary  performance  of 
those  acts  of  benevolence  which  perfonal  inter- 
oourse,  and  the  possession  of  superior  means, 
always  suggest  to  a kind  hea^t ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  acts  should, iu  fairness,  be  taken 
as  free  gifts,  and  as  good  offices  of  man  to  man  3 
and  should  not  be  distorted,  as  to  the  Parisian 
workman’s  vision,  into  a mere  instalment  towards 
the  discharge  of  a large  debt. 

There  is,  indeed,  a school  which  maintains 
that,  instead  of  capital  being  labour’s  main- 
spring, it  is  its  unaided  produce ; some  zealots 
going  even  so  far  as  to  denounce  capital  as 
labour’s  enemy.  But  I am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion  that  every  such  rhapaodist  is 
either  a mere  olass-fiatterer,  or  else  grossly  igno- 
rant of  the  subject  on  which  he  presumes  to  de- 
claim 3 an  observation  strictly  applicable  to  the 
oomponnders  of  that  document,  so  replete  with 
ignorance  and  folly,  which  has  lately  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  International  Society  to  the 
people  of  Switzerland,  but  to  which  I trust  the 
Swiss  are  too  intelligent  to  give  ear. 

It  is  a striking  fact  that  in  Paris,  where,  as  we 
know,  these  false  doctrines  are  rampant,  nothing 
but  the  capital  thus  attacked  had  kept  its  very 
assailants  alive ; since,  during  the  siege,  pro- 
duction was  entirely  suspended,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  capital  to  live  upon. 

If,  then,  all  attempts  to  force  np  wages  are,  at 
best,  but  labour  in  vain,  are  there  no  ways  in 
which,  without  force,  the  desired  end  may  be 
attained  ? Many,  I would  reply.  As  is  now 
generally  admitted,  everything  which,  by  adding 
to  knowledge,  developing  intellect,  or  improving 
character,  renders  a man  a better  workman, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  enable  him  to  earn  more 
money.  Again,  much  would  be  done  to  increase 
the  potency  of  labour,  and,  therefore  its  market- 
able value,  by  a more  general  substitution  of 
piece-work  for  time-work.  But,  beyond  all  this, 
the  amendment  in  the  law  of  partnership  (at 
which  this  association  so  long  laboured)  has 
opened  new  resources  of  great  value.  The 
arrangement,  now  made  practicable,  under 
which  part  of  a man’s  wages  shall  rise  or  fall 
with  every  fluctuation  in  profit,  instead  of 
waiting  for  adjustments  by  fits  and  starts, 
though  as  yet  not  adopted,  I fear,  to  any  great 
extent,  is  one  which,  for  the  welfare  alike  of 
workmen  and  employers,  we  may  hope  to  see 
brought  into  general  use ; since,  by  the  motive 
which  it  creates,  in  both  parties,  to  promote,  by 
diligence,  punctuality,  thrift,  and  invention,  the 
success  of  their  joint  undertaking,  it  must  tell 
powerfully  in  oauaieg  an  augmentation  of  that 
fund  on  which,  at  all  times,  both  parties  depend, 
and  in  which,  under  such  arrangement,  workmen 
have  a direct  share. 

Shonld  this  arrangement  become  at  all 
general,  any  employers  not  adopting  it  wonld 
carry  on  their  trade  at  a disadvantage  ; as  they 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  wages  equal,  in  effect, 
to  those  given  by  others ; and  their  workmen, 
therefore,  would  gradually  leave  them. 

A yet  farther  improvement,  made  practicable 
by  the  new  law,  is  the  eatabliahmont  of  indus- 
trial partnerships, — a subject  on  which  Professor 
Jevons  has  given  us  so  much  information, ~^d 
which,  as  we  know,  is,  however  slowly,  forcing 
its  way  into  adoption. 
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If,  iaetead  of  oontests  tending  to  mntnal  de- 
stmction,  workmen  and  employers  would  labonr 
for  the  attainment  of  these  good  and  practicable 
objects,  how  mnoh  more  wisely  and  proBtably 
would  they  be  engaged  ! It  would,  I believe,  be 
a moderate  computation  to  estimate  the  joint 
loss  caused  by  the  late  strike  at  Newcastle,  at 
15,000Z.  a week,  or,  for  the  whole  period  of  nine- 
teen weeks,  during  which  the  strike  lasted,  at 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million  sterling;  and 
bow  far  might  the  sum  thus  thrown  away  have 
gone  towards  enlightening  the  whole  country  on 
tho  subject  under  review,  and  towards  bringing 
into  general  use  the  first,  at  least,  of  the  two 
great  improvements  I have  just  named  ! 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Social  Science  Association ; a 
task  which  two  distinguished  members  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  Mnndella,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Brassey, 
M.P.,  with  whom  has  been  associated  Mr.  Apple- 
garth,  well  known  as  an  able  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  labonr,  are,  at  this  very  time,  engaged, 
at  a generous  sacrifice,  by  visits  at  Newcastle 
and  elsewhere,  in  actively  performing.  And  if 
the  committee’s  exertions  have  been  crowned 
with  only  moderate  success,  I venture,  as  a 
member  of  tbat  committee,  to  assert  that  the 
fault  has  not  been  theirs,  bat  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a 
want  of  that  financial  support  which  is  essential 
to  their  extended  action,  and  which,  indeed, 
unless  quickly  yielded,  must  cause  a cessation  of 
their  labours.  While  even  millions  of  money 
have  been  thrown  away  in  nseless  contests,  much 
less  than  a single  thonsand  is  all  that  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Labour  and  Capital  to  aid  it  in  its  exertions  for 
preventing  all  contests  whatever. 

In  oonolnsion,  let  ns  hope  that  a practical 
people,  like  the  English,  will  nob  allow  matters 
of  such  momentous  importance  to  drift  about  as 
chance  may  direct;  but  that  either  by  the  or- 
ganisation which  this  Association  has  brought 
into  action,  or  by  some  other,  they  will  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  weed  out  error,  and  implant 
truth ; so  that  gradually,  yet  surely,  for  waste 
and  comparative  poverty,  may  be  substituted 
thrift  and  increased  wealth;  and  for  discord, 
harmony. 


GOTHIC  AND  RENAISSANCE  CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 

When  the  history  of  church  and  temple  archi- 
tectnre  comes  to  be  written  without  thought 
of  anything  but  the  mere  facts,  and  their  ob- 
vious inferences,  what  a very  curious  and  some- 
what unintelligible  history  it  must  be.  If  the 
precise  mode  of  conducting  ceremonies  in  the 
old  Parthenon  conld  be  come  at — and  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  it  cannot, — if  the  defined  use  of 
every  part  of  that  strncture  oould  be  discovered, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  not  a single  stone  in  it 
wonld  be  fonnd  to  have  been  pub  up  for  nought. 
Every  part  of  it,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  its 
decoration,  must  have  had  its  proper  use  and 
significance,  and  certainly  wonld  never  have 
been  there  at  all  if  it  had  had  none.  So  of  every 
heathen  temple  probably  in  existence,  from 
Egypt  to  India.  But  now-a-days,  as  the  world 
has  grown  older  and  wiser,  things  are  altered  ; 
churches  and  chapels  are  built,  and  being  built 
and  decorated  as  well,  every  day,  and  having 
parts  attached  to  them  for  which  those  who  are 
to  make  use  of  them  have  no  need,  and  who 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  strange  addi- 
tions to  the  bare  and  actual  requirements  of  the 
time  and  oironmstanoes.  Some  old  forms  and 
arrangements  have  been  copied  and  brought 
into  existence,  and  made  to  add,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  the  architectural  and  artistic  effect  of  the 
structure.  What  was  a useful  and  artistic 
necessity  in  the  old  building,  or  model,  is  in  the 
modern  copy  of  it  simply  an  artistic  necessity. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  stranger  or  more  worthy 
of  a little  thonghtful  consideration,  and  we 
have  been  led  to  it  from  the  seeing  lately  one 
or  two  of  the  City  churches  now  in  course  of 
“ restoration,”  as  it  is  called ; a chapel  now 
building,  with  a tall  bell-tower  attached,  but 
withont  any  bells  to  fill  it,  or  apparent  nseful- 

ness  or  practical  purpose,  and  from  the  sight 

a lamentable  one — of  the  Morning  Chapel  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  now  in  course  of  restora- 
tion, or  whatever  other  work  may  be  considered 
best  descriptive  of  what  is  going  on  in  it,  or 
being  done  to  it.  This  is  modern  architecture 
in  practical  working,  and  it  would  seem  to  go 
some  way  to  prove  that  a really  modern  archi- 
tecture, or  architectural  restoration,  does  not 
exist,  but  only  a mode  of  copying  blindly,  or  the 


following  blindly,  a something  or  a somebody 
gone  before  us,  but  passed  away.  The  “'resto- 
ration” of  an  old  Gothic  church  wonld  seem  to 
be,  to  a certain  extent,  a straightforward  sort 
of  work,  and  to  consist  simply  of  undoing  all 
that  the  last  century  did  in  it.  Galleries  are 
pulled  down ; all  the  close  pews  are  condemned  ; 
the  walls  and  roof  are  well  scraped,  and  white- 
wash and  yellow-wash  got  rid  of,  and  the  bare 
wall-surface  is  made  visible;  the  odd  plnpit, 
reading-desk,  and  clerk's  desk  come  down;  the 
quaint  communion-table  makes  way  for  a more 
imposing  piece  of  church  furniture;  and,  in 
short,  by  the  time  all  is  done,  no  one  going  into 
the  building  could  possibly  know  it  for  the  same 
strncture;  it  all  looks  so  new  and  dainty  ! This 
is  called  “restoration,”  i.e.,  the  church  is  re- 
stored to  what  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  like  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  What  a 
surprise  it  wonld  be  to  modern  restorers,  if  but 
some  old  church  conld  be  discovered,  and  ex- 
humed from  the  dust  of  centuries,  and  exposed 
to  modern  view,  with  everything  in  it  just  as 
it  was  left,  after  some  morning  “ fanotion.” 
What  would  be  done  with  it,  could  it  be  “re- 
stored ?”  aud  what  would  become  of  its  furni- 
ture, vestments,  and  books  ? 

But  far  different  is  the  fate  of  a Renaissance 
or  Italian  City  church.  For  some  time,  as  all 
know,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  restoring 
any  of  this  style  of  architecture  church : they  were 
all  left  to  go  on  in  their  own  old-fashioned  way, 
BO  that  any  man  going  into  a City  ohnrch  went 
literally  and  truly  into  the  house  of  his  fathers  ; 
nay,  the  very  voices  in  it  seemed  of  the  past,  and 
to  come  almost  from  the  grave,  all  looked  and 
sounded  so  old  and  dusty.  But  the  spirit  of 
modern  improvement  and  reasonableness  has  at 
length  entered  them,  and  they  are  now  in  active 
course  of  what  is  still  called,  even  when  applied 
to  them,  “restoration.”  But  this  restoration  is, 
strange  to  say,  nearly  or  quite  opposite  in  cha- 
racter to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  an  old 
Gothio  church.  Everything  is  reversed.  The 
walls  of  the  Gothio  building  are  carefully  and 
thoroughly  scraped  of  their  coatings  of  wash, 
and  the  bare  stone  brought  to  sight ; but  the 
walls  of  the  Renaissance  church  are  as  carefully 
and  thoroughly  coated  two  and  three  times  with 
almost  solid  plaster  wash,  so  thick  and  heavy 
and  opaque,  that  the  whole  BUrfaoo  becomes  of 
one  uniform  tint,  and  by  no  possibility  but  by 
breaking  it  away  can  it  be  told  what  the  walls 
are  made  of,  whether  of  brick,  plaster,  or  solid 
stone:  the  very  workmen  employed  to  do  the 
work  sometimes  cannot  tell  you  what  the  walls 
are  made  of.  The  quaint  church  of  Allhallows 
the  Greater  and  Less,  in  Upper  Thames-street, 
remarkable  for  its  wooden  rood-screen,  and 
the  “restoration”  of  which  is  just  completed, 
exemplifies  this;  for  nob  only  is  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  church  coated  over  in 
this  solid  and  decorative  way,  but  the  whole 
of  the  outer  porch,  and  solid  stone  tower 
as  well,  is  covered  up  out  of  sight  with  it. 
It  all  looks  like  a bran-new  chapel  of  the  very 
latest  possible  build.  Why  should  this  be,  if  the 
stone  surface  of  the  Gothio  church  is  a something 
to  have,  and  to  see  that  we  have  it,  why  not  the 
stone-work  of  this  poor  Italian  building  ? Stone 
is  stone  wherever  it  is  found,  and  surely  it  is  as 
good  to  look  at  as  common  coloured  plaster. 
But  HO  it  is,  and  it  serves  to  show  into  what 
an  odd  state,  things  artistic  and  architectural 
have  fallen.  The  ceilings,  of  course,  of  these 
churches  are  similarly  treated,  and  so  thickly 
sometimes  is  the  whitewash  put  on,  that 
the  ornamental  details,  small  mouldings,  and 
small  foliage,  are  almost  hidden  away  alto- 
gether by  it ; all  character  and  modelling  is, 
of  coarse,  thus  destroyed.  It  seems,  indeed, 
a thing  not  a little  strange  that  the  work  in  a 
Gothic  roof  should  be  so  carefully  cleaned  of 
its  wash  and  coatings  of  any  kind,  and  the  work- 
manship of  it  brought  to  light,  while  the  very 
same  details  of  ornament,  when  in  a different 
style,  shonld  be  as  indnstrionaly  covered  over. 
Professor  Cockerell,  before  he  commenced 
the  painting  of  St.  Paul's,  began  his  work  by 
"yellow  washing”  in  good  solid  coats  the  whole 
of  the  stonework  of  the  north-east  aisle,  of  course 
to  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  ornamental 
details  of  it,  and  it  was  the  seeing  this  deplorable 
effect  of  it  that  probably  led  him  to  the  yet  more 
fatal  expedient  of  painting  the  rest  of  the  cathe- 
dral-more fatal  because  harder  to  scrape  off! 

We  have  said  that  everything  is  reversed  ; the 
Renaissance  restorer  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Gothio  restorer.  Take  the  woodwork,  for  instance, 
the  pews,  and  pulpit,  and  desk,  and  communion- 
table. In  the  Gothic  church,  as  all  know,  it  has, 


been  the  custom  to  do  away  with  all  closed  pews, 
and  even  a society  exists  to  protest  against 
them,  and  they  have  been  made  to  give  way  to 
open  benches — not  always  of  the  most  comfort- 
able kind  ; but  in  the  City  church  restorations, 
these  pews  have  been  wisely,  when  the  cha- 
racter of  the  church  is  taken  into  account,  re- 
tained ; but  instead  of  all  paint  and  varnish 
being  carefully  and  industriously  cleaned  off, 
wonderful  to  say,  in  some  instances,  the  wood- 
work, though  of  dark-coloured  good  oak,  has 
been  painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  light- 
coloured  oak,  aud  in  those  instances  wherein  the 
real  natural  wood  has  been  allowed  to  show 
itself,  the  whole  of  it  has  been  so  thickly  covered 
with  coats  of  thick  varnish,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  tell  what  the  wood  is,  or  whether  it  is 
wood  at  all,  or  only  some  patented  composition, 
so  effectually  is  the  real  nature  of  the  natural 
substance  hidden  away  by  the  artificial  polishing. 
Wood  and  workmanship  alike  go  almost  out  of 
sight  under  it. 

Has  not  everything  architectural  to  be  yet  com- 
menced anew,  and  is  it  not  a thing  for  the  future 
to  find  out  the  beauty  of  every  natural  sub- 
stance, stone,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
metal  ? Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  thoughtless  than  varnish.  Like 
gunpowder  and  sharp  knives,  it  is  a good 
thing  in  its  way  ; but  give  some  people  an  un- 
limited supply  of  either,  and  fearful  damage 
must  come  of  it.  In  more  than  one  of  the  City 
restored  ohnrehes  we  conld  name  we  will  defy 
anybody  to  discover  the  wood,  under  the  thick 
coatings  of  varnish  with  which  it  is  covered. 
But,  why  varnish  good  dark  oak-wood  at  all  ? Is 
it  not  better  to  let  the  natural  material  show 
itself  ? And  if  there  be  any  praotising  architect 
who  asks  for  a way  to  add  to  the  plain  natural 
beauty  of  the  newly- wrought  wood,  we  can  point 
with  confidence  to  a common  briar-root  pipe  as 
an  example  of  it.  A little  oil  and  elbow-grease 
only  are  needful  to  bring  out  all  the  markings 
and  colour  of  the  finest  or  the  very  plainest  of 
natural  woods.  Does  it  not  seem  a pity  that  the 
great  problem  of  architectural  and  artistic  re- 
storation should  not  be  better  understood,  and 
that  before  any  more  ohnrehes  are  restored,  or 
before  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  is  destined  to 
go  through  this  process,  is  finally  given  over  to 
the  experimentalists,  some  public  art-body,  as 
the  Institute,  should  not  report  and  perhaps 
advise  upon  the  modern  system. 

We  must  not,  even  in  this  slight  notice  of 
Renaissance  restoration,  omit  to  notice  what 
wonld  seem  to  be  a sorb  of  generally-received 
restorer’s  axiom,  for  we  see  it  everywhere, — we 
allude  to  the  system  of  painting — where  all  else 
is  left  bare, — the  architrave,  and  cornice,  aud 
jambs  of  stone  doorways.  We  speak  of  this  more 
especially  because  of  the  recent  painting  in  this 
way  of  the  finely-designed  small  doorway  in  the 
north-east  aisle  of  St.  Paul’s.  Why  so  treated, 
it  being  out  of  the  way  of  visitors  and  sightseers, 
it  would  be  hard  bo  say,  or  what  motive  there 
could  be  in  singling  it  oat  for  painting,  and  thus 
throwing  it  oat  of  the  Cathedral  harmony.  An- 
other fine  doorway  in  St.  Paul’s  treated  in  this 
poor  way  is  the  doorway  in  the  south  transept 
leading  into  the  vaults  or  crypt,  a singularly 
unfortunate  spot  to  pitch  on  for  such  bright 
aud  now-looking  work ; for  no  one  expects 
a crypt  filled  with  coffins  and  dead  men’s 
bones,  to  look  new  and  smart.  Such  a place 
must  be  dismal,  and  look  old  and  time-worn,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  doorway  into  it 
from  the  body  of  the  church  might  have  been  led 
to  harmonise  with  it,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  it 
was,  and  to  look  old  and  quiet,  if  but  by  way  of 
prelude  to  the  solemn  place  it  led  to.  Bub  we 
live  in  practical  and  bnsiness-like  times,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  see  poems  in  archi- 
teotnre ! 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  BY  BRITISH 
AND  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  IN  PALL-MALL. 

The  French  Gallery,  in  Pall-mall,  has  long 
been  a favourite  with  the  public.  Its  central 
and  acoessible  position,  its  comfortable,  not  to 
say  luxurious,  furniture,  and  the  taste  that  is 
usually  evinced  in  the  selection  of  its  contents, 
have  well  earned  this  partiality. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  present  winter  contains 
208  pictures,  chiefly  illustrating  subjects  of 
quiet  domestic  genre.  The  Muoich  and  Diissel- 
dorf  schools,  rather  than  those  of  Flanders  and 
of  France,  fnrnish  the  greater  portion  of  the 
contents;  although  English  piotores  are  hung 
side  by  side  with  German  paintings  on  the  walls 
We  have,  moreover,  the  somewhat  unusual 
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feature  of  the  illnstration  of  English  scenery  by 
German  artists. 

The  first  piotare  (remembering  the  former 
■contents  of  the  room)  that  calls  for  attention  is 
from  the  easel  of  Alma  Tadema.  We  have 
before  this  had  occasion  to  remark  with  regret 
how  far  this  able  and  original  artist  has  been 
sedaced  from  the  finish  of  his  earlier  works  into 
a rough  and  hasty  tonoh,  suggestive  of  pot- 
boiling, and  hostile' to  true  fame.  The  present 
little  picture,  entitled  “Pottery  Painting” 
(No,  67  in  the  catalogue),  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  works  at  which 
the  artist  has  laboured  and  those  which  he  has 
scamped.  It  is,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  deeply 
Imbued  with  the  classic  spirit  that  yet  lingers 
around  the  lovely  margin  of  the  enchanted  Cam- 
panian Bay.  Time  rolls  on,  and  races  follow 
one  another ; but  climate  remains  unaltered ; 
and  the  eflfects  of  climate  on  habit  and  on 
oeathetic  development  are  even  more  potent  than 
those  of  blood.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  the 
summer  in  the  delicious  retreats  within  sight  of 
the  ruined  walla  of  Pompeii  without  finding  an 
intelligent  sympathy  awakened  with  the  ancient 
classic  life.  To  look  upon  the  paintings  repre- 
senting the  flower-crowned  banquets  of  the 
Romans  as  they  fade  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
is  a very  different  thing  from  regarding  the 
same  works  when  carefully  protected  in  a 
museum,  It  is  thus  by  taking  oounsel  of  the 
genius  loci,  by  studying  the  inherited  forms  and 
unchanged  habits,  of  the  semi-Greek  paese  of 
Southern  Italy,  that  such  artists  as  Alma  Tadema 
have  been  able  to  step  backwards  for  2,000  years, 
and  to  bring  ns  face  to  face  with  the  sensuous, 
leisurely  life  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  are  invited  to  enter  the  atelier  of 
two  painters  of  the'  Sicilian  or  Nolan  vases  of 
the  third  period  of  fictile  art.  A man  is  seated 
before  a work-bench  or  table,  deeply  intent  on 
the  figures  which  he  is  delineating  on  a black- 
lustred  vase.  A fellow-worker,  by  his  side, 
sister  or  wife,  has  just  stepped  back,  with  the 
gesture  so  characteristic  of  the  studio,  to  observe 
from  a more  distant  point  of  view  the  effect  of 
her  own  minnte  labour  on  a similar  vessel. 

Contrast  with  the  memory  of  imperial  luxury 
the  province  of  European  civilisation — the  mate- 
rial for  the  future  organisation  of  Teutonic 
Europe  — in  the  bine-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  boy 
entitled  by  his  portrayer,  A.  Piot,  “ Life’s  Sun- 
shine.” The  blouse  is,  perhaps  too  carelessly 
painted, — although  the  effect  is  not  amiss  in 
concentrating  attention  on  his  face.  It  is  a face 
that  few  would  soon  become  weary  of  seeing 
beaming  on  their  walks,  or,  still  better,  vaulting 
and  shonting  through  park  and  garden.  Oppo- 
site, or  rather  parallel,  bo  this  fresh  and  life-like 
■child,  bangs  the  face  of  the  ex-Emperor  of  the 
French, — a portrait  which  was  taken  in  1868 
from  life,  several  sittings  having  been  given  to 
the  painter,  A.  Tvon.  The  artist,  however, 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  design  of  having  con- 
siderably idealised  his  subject.  The  nose,  in 
especial,  is  much  more  finely  and  scnlpturesquely 
cut  than  the  flesh-and-blood  feature  which  it 
represents.  Photographs — abominable  as  they 
for  the  moat  part  are — yet  give  certain  physi- 
ognomical indications  to  those  who  know  how  to 
use  them,  and  thus  become  silent,  bub  merciless 
critics  of  court,  or  courtly,  painters. 

Turn,  again,  from  the  examination  of  features 
which,  if  rightly  traced,  should  indicate  a capa- 
city that  considers  craft,  dissimnlation,  and 
waiting  upon  circamstenoes  to  form  the  main 
elements  of  statesmanship,  to  the  representation 
of  blandering  perplexity  in  Mr.  Nicol’s  “ Per- 
plexed” (2).  We  know  the  man  of  old, — we  have 
seen  him  keeping  school  j we  are  tired  to  death 
of  his  frequent  intrusion  on  our  walls,  yet  there 
he  is — alive,  and  not  to  be  mistaken, — Paddy 
perplexed.  Mr.  T.  Faed,  bracketed  [as  usual 
with  Mr.  E.  Niool,  gives  a sprightly  Irish  maiden 
(the  misty  mountains  behind  whom  are  sadly 
smudged),  to  whom  the  catalogue  has  attributed 
the  nnusnal  task  of  “ Keeping  a’  her  Elves 
together.”  Ewes  would  be  more  intelligible. 

Mr.  Dicksee’s  " Miranda”  (72)  is  a gracefully 
drawn,  pleasingly  coloured  representation  of  a 
very  charming  girl.  The  combination  of  oul- 
tnred  power  in  the  forehead,  and  of  the  softer 
feminine  qualities  in  the  mouth,  whether  actual 
portrait  or  idealisation,  is  characteristic  of  the 
finest  type  of  the  Celtic  blood.  But  the  admi- 
ration due  to  Miranda  has  its  edge  taken  off 
when  we  recognise  her  portrait,  in  another  pose, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvia.  When  will  painters 
learn  that,  however  parsimonious  Nature  may 
be, — as  far  as  their  experience  goes, — of  beanty, 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  feed  their  ad- 


mirers on  rdchaufSes  ? Monsieur  Saintin  gives 
a very  touching  view  of  a Parisian  home 
in  1870, — a beautiful  young  woman,  in  deep 
moarning,  trying  to  warm  her  chilled  heart  by  a 
stove,  somewhat  audaoionsly  introduced,  pic- 
torially  considered,  in  a laxurioualy-furnished 
chamber.  The  face  is  very  lovely,  and  the  figure, 
with  its  white  skin  gleaming  through  the 
transparent  crape,  is  charming.  But  we  met  the 
same  lady  twice  in  Mr.  Everard’s  gallery.  This 
constant  repetition  shows  a woefully  poverty- 
stricken  genius. 

Mr.  Long  has  seized  on  a very  tell-tale  incident 
of  Spanish  ecolesiastioal  life  in  his  quaintly- 
entitled,  “Agape  ” (92), — the  love-feast  in  ques- 
tion being  composed  of  chestnuts  coquettishly 
doled  out  by  a brown  and  saucy  peasant-girl  to 
two  ohorister-boys,  one  in  crimson,  and  one  with 
his  red  gown  covered  with  an  alb,  on  the 
steps  of  a cathedral.  One  little  rogue  is  evidently 
assuring  the  proprietress  of  the  dainties  that  he 
is  dying  of  hanger,  such  being  the  phrase  proper 
to  the  occasion.  The  expression  of  the  ooun- 
tenanoes  is  also  very  good  in  “ Good  Counsel  ” 
(181),  by  the  same  artist,  in  which  a worthy 
priest  is  impressing  on  a young  woman, 
who  has  been  brought  to  his  abode  by  her 
mother,  the  danger  attendant  on  her  giving 
heed  to  the  oontents  of  a letter,  sealed  and 
stamped  with  a coronet,  which  she  holds  in  her 
hand.  It  is  pretty  clear,  from  the  young  woman’s 
face,  that  she  is  not  disposed  implioibly  to  follow 
the  connsel  of  the  ghostly  father. 

From  the  atmosphere  of  the  French  Grand 
Seigneur,  we  pass  to  the  more  healthy  and  homely 
tone  of  the  home,  as  regarded  by  a German 
artist.  Carl  Hoff  gives  us,  in  his  “ Unexpected 
Return,”  one  of  those  scenes  of  domestic  genre 
with  which  the  photographs  that  fill  the  win- 
dows of  German  shops  are  making  us  very 
familiar.  A cavalier  enters  unexpectedly  an 
old-fashioned  diniog-hall,  and  is  welcomed  with 
a warm  embrace,  by  a tall  and  graceful  woman — 
lover  or  wife,  while  the  party  round  the  table 
look  on  in  surprise.  The  mode,  however,  by 
which  this  sentiment  is  expressed  on  the  differ- 
ent faces  is  identical ; an  old  man — perhaps  an 
onsted  lover,  and  a younger  sister,  opening 
their  mouths  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  It 
would  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Hoff  to  study  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  same  passion  is  made 
to  dominate  such  widely  different  pathognomic 
expressions  by  the  masterly  tonoh  of  Escosura. 

Mr.  Burgess,  haunting  as  usnal  the  doors  of 
Spanish  churches,  preaches  a neat  and  ap- 
propriate sermon  on  the  words,  “ Blessed  are 
they  that  remember  the  poor  and  needy  ” (191). 
Bat  somehow  we  seem  to  have  heard  it  before. 
Mr.  Burgess  would  do  moreJuBtice  to  his  genins 
if  be  would  travel  for  a time  in  some  totally 
different  scene,  — say  Norway  or  the  Fiji 
Islands.  Artists  of  power  like  bis  do  them- 
selves  cruel  injastioe  when  they  harp  con- 
tinnally  upon  the  same  string.  Paganini  on 
oanvas  is  simply  odious.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  space  to  let  in  L.  Jimenez’s  representation  of 
“ Spanish  Courtesy  ” (81)  5 the  historic  incident 
of  Raleigh's  cloak  translated  into  modern 
Castilian  in  favour  of  two  flirts  for  whom  it 
seems  a sin  to  spoil  broad-cloth.  Bat  the 
picture  has  a motive  and  a “ go.”  There  is  also 
much  power, — rather,  to  use  a cant  phrase, 
suggestive  than  actual, — in  the  “ Door-keeper,” 
No.  66,  by  De  Nittis,  a richly-robed  Nubian 
leaning  on  the  wall  of  a loggia,  with  bis  back  to 
the  sunlight.  “ The  Horse  Market,  Constanti- 
nople” (13),  by  A Rosini,  is  a very  delicate  and 
lively  representation  of  life  by  the  banks  of  the 
Golden  Horn. 


LEICESTER  AND  ITS  AUTHORITIES. 

The  local  government  authorities  of  Leicester 
have  thought  proper  to  take  someexceptionstoour 
remarks  upon  its  insanitary  state,  and  the  evils 
from  which  the  townspeople,  with  others,  suffer  in 
oonseqaence.  This  appears  to  have  been  done 
through  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Stephens,  their ' 
surveyor,  and  pnblished  in  the  local  press. 

Our  facts  are  at  the  outset  represented  as 
“ distorted  statements,  written  with  a view  to 
alarm  the  public  5 ” and  so  on.  Notwithstanding 
this  dissent,  however,  the  Board’s  statement  is 
singnlarly  corroborative  of  our  observations,  It 
is  true  no  referenoe  has  been  made  to  our  views 
□pon  the  disgusting  state  of  the  River  Soar, 
fouled  by  the  Looal  Board’s  sewage,  nor  to  the 
evil  practice  of  sanctioning  a sewage-tainted 
water  supply.  Hence  we  infer  that  they  tacitly 
agree  with  us — indeed,  the  facts  are  patent  to 
any  one  visiting  the  locality  “with  nose  and, 


common  sense  ; ” and  as  to  the  foul  condition  of 
the  public  water  supply,  the  authorities  now  have 
the  fact  officially  before  them. 

Recurring  to  our  representation  that  choked 
sewers  can  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  the  Borough 
Surveyor  is  made  to  “ deny  that  a fourth  of  that 
number  can  be  found;  ” and  in  the  same  sen- 
tence he  confirms  us,  saying  “ there  are,  and 
always  will  be,  many,  which  are  occasionally 
partly  filled,  and  have  to  be  opened  and  cleaned 
out  5 this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  small 
summit  sewers — that  is,  the  starting  end  of  the 
sewers — receive  no  flashing  force  from  the 
sewage  turned  into  them,  which,  on  leaving  the 
yards,  contains  a large  proportion  of  heavy 
matter  in  suspension,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
sewers  named.”  Just  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  usual  intimation  given  that  a sewer  requires 
cleansing  arises  when  the  house-drains  refuse  to 
act  from  the  sewers  having  become  choked, 
when  the  drainage  backs  up  into  the  yards  and 
cellars  j therefore,  as  the  sewage  cannot  flow 
away,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  sewer  is 
choked,  for  if  it  were  not  completely  stopped, 
the  fluid  of  course  would  escape;  “and  this 
must  be  patent  to  any  ordinary  mind.” 

Mr.  Stephens  is  instructed  to  say  that  this 
stoppage  arises  in  the  small  summit  sewers — 
that  is,  the  starting  ends  of  sewers.  Here  is 
news  indeed  for  Leicester,  although  the  stop- 
pages are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  “starting 
ends;”  for  we  most  explain  what,  no  doubt,  the 
surveyor  considered  unnecessary,  — perhaps 
judioionsly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  question  if 
a single  street  within  the  whole  town  can  be 
found  without  these  small  summit  sewers  ; and 
as  a fact  many  streets  contain  more  than  one 
such  sewer,  and  a few  probably  half  a dozen. 

Any  denial  on  the  faoe  of  this,  that  not  a 
fourth  of  a dozen  ohoked  sewers  can  be  found, 
taken  with  the  surveyor’s  admissions,  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  town. 

There  is  another  fact  that  the  people  of 
Leicester  may  be  obliged  to  ua  for  mentioning, 
viz.,  that  for  something  like  two  conseoutive 
years  a portion  of  the  corporate  staff,  averaging 
from  six  to  sixteen  men,  were  incessantly  em- 
ployed cleaning  out  choked  sewers,  and,— -what 
is  most  remarkable, — there  remained  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  a larger  known  number 
of  uncleaned  sewers  (from  fifteen  to  eighteen, 
we  believe)  than  were  upon  the  list  at  the  com- 
mencement. This  arose,  as  is  readily  under- 
derstood,  from  the  choking  operation  being  more 
rapid  than  the  cleansing  one,  whilst  information 
was  repeatedly  furnished  of  fresh  stoppages.  At 
the  moment  we  are  unable  to  give  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  repetition  work,  but,  from  an 
official  return  now  before  ns,  it  appears  to  have 
been  for  three  months  a shade  under  901.  for 
manual  labour,  and  this  was  by  no  means  the 
heaviest  quarter. 

The  total  number  of  sewers  opened  and 
cleaned  out  last  year,  from  having  oeased  to  act 
in  the  capacity  for  which  they  were  constructed, 
in  other  words  being  choked,  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  one  hundred.  Moreover,  a few  days  since 
we  heard  from  those  employed  through  the 
Looal  Board  in  this  class  of  work, — therefore  as 
likely  to  know  as  Mr.  Stephens, — “Why,  sir, 
there  are  scores  of  them  just  about  stopped  up, 
and  we  shall  have  them  all  upon  us  at  onoe ! ” 
We  could  give  more  information  npon  the  state 
of  these  imperfect  sowers  and  other  delin- 
quencies, but  withhold  it  for  the  present,  so  that 
the  authorities  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
rectifying  them  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to 
question  facts.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  if  improvement  is  desired 
in  this  direction,  then  there  must  be  no  more 
miles  upon  miles  of  sewers  oonatmoted  in  a hap- 
hazard style  of  workmanship  and  disregard  of 
gradient. 

Miles  of  sewers,  thrown  together  without 
mortar  and  cement,  as  they  have  been  in 
Leicester,  do  not  speak  much  for  the  intelligenoe 
of  those  concerned ; neither  can  the  Local  Board 
expect  other  than  indifferent  work  when  they 
give  out  contracts  for  15-inch  brick  barrel 
sewers,  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  in  depth,  for  the  small 
sum  of  4a.  a lineal  yard  ! 

Well  may  the  old  sewerage  contractors  say, 
and  with  some  show  of  truth,  “ that  5 owt.  of 
lime  will  do  a mile  of  Leioester  sewers  ! ” 

The  boroagh  surveyor  attributes  the  stoppage 
of  his  sewers  to  the  large  proportion  of  heavy 
suspended  matters  in  the  sewage  leaving  the 
yards.  We  are  not  aware  that  house-drainage 
coutains  heavy  matters  in  suspension,  or,  at  most, 
bat  a trifle;  and  Mr.  Stephens,  or  those  who 
^instruct  him,  ought  to  know  that  his  statement 
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is  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  as  they  may  easily 
prove.  We  are,  however,  willing  to  admit  that 
whilst  the  primary  oanse  of  freqaent  stoppage  is 
defective  constrnction  of  sewers  and  imperfect 
gradients  — much  ofcener,  by  the  way,  in  many  of 
these  sewers  than  once  in  eight  or  ten 
as  Mr.  Stephens  affirms, — this  is  accelerated  by 
the  nselesB  waste  of  loose  gravel  in 
indifferent  paving  works,  averaging  a thickness 
of  1 in.  to  2 in.,  and  a great  deal  of  it  undoubtedly 
washes  into  the  sewers  through  the  street- 
gullies.  The  local  Board  believe  that  their 
sewers  are  more  perfectly  ventilated  than  most 
towns.  Sapposing  this  were  the  fact,  which  we 
dispute,  the  state  of  the  sewers  demands  it. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  surveyor’s 
score  of  steam  chimney  exhausts  are  not  arranged 
systematioally;  they  are  the  shafts  of  factories 
and  suoh  places,  selected  indiscriminately,  with- 
out  any  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  particular 
sewers  they  may  be  connected  with,  and  are 
qaite  as  likely  to  be  at  the  lower  ends  as  at  any 
other  point,  where  they  are  practically  useless,  so 
far  as  the  ventilation  of  the  upper  portion  of  each 
sewer  is  ooncemed. 

Onr  remark  was  this,  and  we  repeat  it,  for 
Mr.  Stephens  has  evaded  the  subject,  “That 
there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  ventilation 
and  riddance  of  generated  gases  within  them, 
for  many  dtsfricts  are  witho^it  a single  venti- 
lator ! ’* 

The  surveyor’s  ideas  of  perfect  ventilation  are 
not  in  unison  with  the  times.  The  age  demands 
that  every  branch,  main,  and  subsidiary  sewer 
and  drain  shall  be  ventilated  by  external  com- 
mnnication  with  the  outer  air  in  one  place  at 
least,  and  this  ai;  the  upper  extremity.  If  a 
proper  attempt  at  ventilation  had  been  made  in 
such  districts  as  King  Kichard’s  road,  the 
Hinckley-road,  Sparkenboe-streeb,  Upper  Kent- 
fitreet,  and  their  branch  streets,  together  with 
the  New-found  Pool,  the  typhoid  and  other 
fevers  that  have  been,  are  now,  and  more  or  less 
will  continue  to  be  prevalent,  until  the  known 
remedy  — ventilation  — is  provided  in  these 
several  localities,  which  are  amongst  the  best  in 
Leicester,  wonld  in  all  human  probability  never 
have  been  known.  The  New-found  Pool  fever 
cases  are  notorious,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
place  being  free  from  complaints  for  any  length- 
ened  period  of  time,  so  long  as  sewer  gas  is 
permitted  to  flow  into  the  houses,  which,  as  a 
question  of  fact,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
case  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  cubio  feet 
a day  within  a single  dwelling  1 

This  is  certainly  ventilation  with  a vengeance, 
and  has  been  perfect  and  certain  in  its  action  of 
producing  disease  and  death  ! 

The  locality  is  known  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
naturally  healthiest  sites  in  Leicester ; but  the 
laches  of  the  authorities  and  others  have  con- 
verted it  into  what  we  can  term  no  better  than 
a pest-pot,  by  running  a long  branch  from  a 
main  sewer  of  the  town,  terminating  at  its  upper 
end  beneath  the  house  floors,  without  any  ex- 
ternal ventilation  whatever,  producing  results 
that  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  art  of  sanitation 
might  have  predicted. 

The  fever  now  prevalent  hereabouts  must  not 
be  considered  as  the  last  of  its  kind;  for  the 
insanitary  conditions  are  highly  favourable 
towards  its  growth  and  continuance.  No  doubt, 
the  borough  surveyor  will  tell  os  that  the  New- 
found Pool  is  a step  beyond  the  municipal 
boundary : nevertheless,  the  sewers  are  a part 
and  parcel  of  the  corporate  system,  were 
constructed  under  the  oontrol  and  sanction  of 
the  local  Board,  and,  we  believe,  by  them. 
Hence,  this  anthority  is  responsible,  and  such 
we  hold  it  to  be. 

The  reference  in  our  previous  article  to  the 
state  of  Cardinal-street,  and  its  sewer  without 
an  outfall  j to  the  gravel  beneath  being,  in  con- 
sequence, charged  with  sewage,  from  which  the 
domestic  water-supply  is  derived,  Mr.  Stephens 
confirms,  alleging,  in  excuse,  that  Parliamentary 
powers  were  necessary  prior  to  connecting  this 
sewer  with  the  town  mains ; bnt  he  gives  no 
explanation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  street 
and  the  houses  were  in  the  first  instance  per- 
mitted to  be  constrnoted,  and  afterwards  in- 
habited, when  they  were  quite  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  we  believe,  remain  so  to  this  moment. 
He,  moreover,  found  it  convenient  to  omit  to  say 
that  Parliamentary  powers  were  obtained  some 
years  ago  for  remedying  the  Board’s  oversight, 
and  entirely  disregards  the  heavy  losses  by  sick- 
ness in  the  interval. 

Mr.  Stephens  ooncludes  his  commnnication 
with,  “ I do  not  say  that  we  are  perfect,  but  I am 
sure  we  are  in  as  good  a position  as  most  towns.” 


Here,  again,  Lard  facts  are  against  him,  as  the 
Registrar-General  has  shown  within  the  last 
few  days.  His  conclusion,  however,  is  beside 
the  question,  and  the  remark  is  full  of  mischief 
and  peril. 

This  is  a convenient  sentence,  often  used  by 
delinquent  towns,  and  is  most  reprehensible, 
“ That  we  are  as  good  as  our  neighbours.”  A 
proper  view  to  take  is,  “ Are  we  as  a community 
in  as  good  a position  sanitarily  as  we  onght  to 
be ; and  if  not,  then  why  not  ? " 

Mr.  Stephens  is  instructed  to  accuse  us  of 
making  “ distorted  statements,  written  with 
intent  to  alarm  the  public.”  In  respect  to  this, 
we  re-affirm  the  strictures  of  our  former  article } 
the  statements  therein  contained  are  fair  de- 
ductions from  observed  and  from  known  facts. 
On  the  abstract  question  of  alarm,  we  are  con- 
tent that  public  opinion  and  time  shall  decide  if 
there  be  not  legitimate  canse  for  it. 


EARLY  BRICKWOKK  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Norfolk  can  show  some 
of  the  earliest  brick  arohiteoture  in  England, 
and  I wish  to  know  who  first  popularised  it 
among  us. 

The  ruins  of  Sir  John  Paatolf’a  castle,  at 
Caiator-next-Yarmouth,  show  a brick  tower, 
over  100  fc.  high,  at  the  north-west  corner.  Its 
probable  date  is  1430-40.  Wymondham  Abbey, 
in  the  same  county,  is  said  to  boast  of  “ one  of 
the  most  elaborately-carved  specimens  of  English 
brickwork.” 

An  unnoted  worthy,  named  Sir  Andrew  Ogard, 
is  also  closely  connected  with  this  sabjeot. 

Sir  John  Eastolf  retained  in  his  household  a 
priest  named  Botoner,  whoso  itinerary,  under 
the  name  of  “William  of  Worcester,”  dilates  on 
the  magnificence  of  this  Sir  Andrew  Ogard.  He 
is  styled  Baron  of  Dcville,  Pays  de  Caux,  Nor- 
mandy; Baron  Beaufort,  Lord  of  the  Castles  of 
ow-Villers  in  Anjou,  and  of  Merville,  near 
Sfc.  Savory, — all  in  Prance.  He  is  described  as 
very  wealthy,  having  “ in  London  a store  of 
French  gold  coin,  packed  in  a chest,  deposited  in 
the  house  of  Robert  Whytyngham,  amonnting 
to  7,000  English  marks;”  and  he  bad  “ an  income 
from  the  dnes  of  his  castles,  of  fully  1,0001. 
sterling  per  annum.”  “Also,  the  said  Andrew 
living  eight  years  in  England,  kept  up  a chapel 
in  his  house,  of  priests,  clerks,  and  choristers, 
every  day  sixteen,  with  four  priests,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  1001.  a year. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  is  called  an  English  knight,  and  was  among 
the  combatants  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  fonght 
Aagust  17,  1424,  when  Sir  John  Fastolf  was 
made  knight  banneret.  He  is  described  as  a 
French  nobleman,  who  lived  “ eight  years  in 
England he  is  said  to  belong  to  a Norfolk 
family,  but  he  had  no  patrimonial  property 
there;  and  hia  name  of  “Andrew”  smaoks  of 
Scottish  extraction.  He  married  Margaret,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Clifton,  of 
Buokenham  Caatle,  Norfolk.  This  Sir  John 
Clifton  is  stated  to  have  built  the  towers  of 
Wymondham  Abbey  just  before  his  death,  in 
1447  ; but  hia  son-in-law  and  snocessor.  Sir 
Andrew  Ogard,  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
abbey,  because  he  obtained  the  necessary  license 
for  that  purpose  from  King  Henry  VI.,  and  also 
a ball  of  confirmation  from  the  Pope  in  1448. 

This  marriage  was  fruitless,  bnt,  by  a second 
wife,  he  loft  two  sons,  in  infancy. 

Sir  Andrew  was  the  builder  of  the  old  Manor 
House  at  Bye,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  gate-house 
of  which,  still  standing,  is  of  brick.  It  was  built 
on  license  obtained  by  Sir  Andrew  and  others 
from  King  Henry  VI.,  “that  they  might  impark 
the  site  of  the  manor  of  Rye,  otherwise  called 
the  Isle  of  Rye ; 50  acres  of  land,  11  acres  of 
meadow,  8 acres  of  pasture,  and  16  acres  of 
wood  ; ereot  a castle  there  with  lime  and  atone, 
make  battlements  and  loopholes,  &c. ; have  free 
warren  there,  and  in  the  vills  of  Stansted,  Am- 
well,  Hodsdon,  Ware,  and  Wideford.” 

The  chronicler  adds  these  particalars  : — 

“ The  utter  court  at  Rye  ys  75  steppys  ya 
length,  and  in  brede  60  steppys.  The  hede  of 
the  mote  is  20  steppys. 

Item.  From  the  niter  gate  to  the  logge, 
paled  and  parked  yn  every  side,  ys  yn  length 
360  tayllors  yardes. 

[The  hallj  contains,  in  length,  34  ft.,  and  in 
width,  24  ft.  Also,  the  enclosnre  contains  17i 
rods  in  length,  and  13  rods  in  breadth. 

The  length  of  one  quadrangle  of  the  principal 
court,  facing  the  north,  contains  28  rods.  Also 


it  contains  39  rods  in  length  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  manor.” 

It  was  valued  thus : — “ The  granaries  or  barns, 
with  sixteen  horses  and  thirty  cows,  including 
stores  of  produce,  2,000  marks ; the  buildings  of 
the  inner  court,  constructed  of  brick,  and  the 
vaults  aud  galleries,  with  the  enclosure  and  ap- 
purtenances, to  the  sum  of  2,000  marks.” 

Then  follows  a similar  description,  equally 
elaborate,  of  a second  manor-house,  which  Sir 
Andrew  bnilt  in  the  same  style  at  Emneth,  near 
Wisbech,  but  in  Norfolk  county  ; also  of  brick  j 
he  having  previously  pnrohased  the  manor  for 
that  purpose. 

The  date  of  Cardinal  Morton’s  fine  gateway  at 
Lambeth  is  1490 ; bub  Sir  Andrew  died  in  1454, 
His  death  took  place  at  his  castle  of  Buokenham, 
when  “ he  gave  to  the  church  of  Wymondham 
Abbey  fifteen  copes  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  blue 
color,  with  the  orphreys  with  his  arms.” 

Rye  Manor  House  appears  to  have  reverted  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  to  whose  monks  the  manor 
belonged.  Emneth  remained  in  the  family,  and 
was  possessed  by  bis  great-grandson,  William 
Ogard,  esquire,  of  Emneth,  who  died  s.p.  Buck- 
enham,  with  Wyndham,  and  all  estates  derived 
from  the  Cliftons,  passed  to  a family  named 
Kneveb. 

Have  we  authentic  particulars  of  anything 
built  in  brickwork  of  earlier  date  ? A.  H. 


RESTORATION  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

The  preparatory  operation  at  this  cathedral' 
is  being  gob  through  with  perfect  safety  up  to 
this  stage.  The  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  is  down,  and  the  roofs  of  all  are  securely 
shored  up. 

Samples  of  masonry  are  exhibited  at  the 
works,  from  which  a selection  will  be  made, 
inoluding  rabble  and  coarse  work,  bub  pos- 
sibly the  former,  with  free  stone  dressings,  will 
be  adopted.  Early  in  the  ensuing  year  th& 
work  of  rebuilding  will  fairly  commence;  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  delay  or  suspension  of  the 
works  will  take  place  until  the  restoration  con- 
templated will  be  completed. 

lo  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
the  sum  eventually  required  to  accomplish  th& 
work  exceeded,  by  some  thousands  of  ponn(^, 
the  sum  first  estimated  ; but  the  late  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness,  wilhhiswonted  liberality,  supplied 
the  money. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  entire  of  the^ 
works  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church  may 
greatly  exceed  the  first  calculated  cost ; but  it 
is  believed.of  Mr.  Henry  Roe,  as  of  Mr.  Gainness, 
that  the  munifioenoe  of  the  former,  if  exigencies 
demand  it,  will  be  found  on  a par  with  that 
of  the  latter.  


INSTITUTION  OP  SURVEYORS. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Mr, 
Richard  Hall,  president,  at  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  on  the 
13bh  inst. 

After  dwelling  ab  some  length  upon  matters 
immediately  connected  with  the  working  and 
well-being  of  the  Institution,  allnding  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  to  the  many  excellent  and 
instructive  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  session,  the  presi- 
dent, passing  to  general  topics,  observed  that 
there  are  signs  that  the  growing  disproportion 
between  the  population  and  the  area  of  the  soil 
may  become  a source  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  possession  of  land  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  individual  happiness  and 
independence ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its 
non- possession  is  a grievance  attributable  to  bad 
laws  aud  class  legislation.  Without  trenching 
on  political  topics  of  this  kind, — topics  which 
cannot  be  too  rigidly  excluded  from  our  discus- 
sions,—I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  minute 
sub-division  of  the  land  in  this  country  amongst  . 
the  general  community  wonld  probably  tend  to-  I 
diminish  the  yield  of  the  soil,  and  a loss  would  ! 
consequently  result  from  such  a course.  ^ The 
question  of  extracting  from  the  soil  the  maximum  j 
of  produce  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  | 
one.  . . 

In  the  application  to  the  land  of  the  princijaes  ii 
of  modern  husbandry ; in  the  careful  study  and  11 
employment  of  the  valuable  aids  which  the  i, 
science  of  agricnltural  chemistry  is  offering  to  ij 
the  skilful  farmer ; in  the  redemption,  by  such  ;j 
means,  of  suoh  areas  of  uncultivated  land  from  I 
absolute  infertility ; in  the  more  energetic  treat-  i 
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ment  of  wet  and  stubborn  soils,  hj  drainage  and 
deep  ploughing, — a task  requiring  capital,  fore- 
thought, and  patient  waiting  for  ^vantages 
which  are  not  immediate, — will  be  found  a better 
field  for  the  exercise  of  that  philanthropic  zeal 
which  seeks  the  real  benefit  of  all  classes,  than 
the  raising  of  strained  and  exaggerated  visions 
of  universal  land-proprietorship. 

1 may  remark  also  that,  on  suoh  questions  as 
the  system  of  transfer  of  property,  the  law  of 
entail,  and  what  is  termed  tenant-right,  there  is 
•much  popular  misconception,  which  it  would  be 
well  to  attempt  to  correct  by  placing  on  record 
the  actual  facts  concerning  them. 

The  comparative  merits  of  large  and  small 
occupations  is  also  a matter  deserving  our  care- 
ful consideration.  The  class  of  small  hereditary 
tenants,  which  has  fallen  behind  in  the  modern 
race  of  agriculture,  is  apparently  undergoing  a 
practice  of  rapid  extinction,  and  there  are 
various  opinions  as  to  the  probable  effects  of 
this  change.  Many  hold  that  the  conditions  of 
increased  productiveness  and  successful  hus- 
bandry are  vastly  improved  by  the  absorption  of 
small  occupations,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  it  is 
oontended  that  society  suffers  a loss  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  classes  referred  to,  who  form 
an  element  of  value  in  the  stability  of  the 
country,  by  increasing  the  number  ^of  those 
enjoying  a direct  interest  in  the  soil. 

Bearing  immediately  upon  the  subject  of 
tenaut-right  is  that  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  leases,  and  the  respective  positions  of  lessor 
and  lessee. 

Among  other  general  subjects  occurring  to 
me  are  such  as  the  working  of  the  Road  Acts  in 
country  parishes,  pauperism  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  in  agricultural  districts,  dwel- 
lings for  the  farm  labourer,  rural  water-supply, 
and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  sanitary 
‘questions  in  villages.  All  these,  and  many 
similar  ones  which  will  donbtless  occur  to  you, 
are,  I think,  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  will, 
I trust,  give  rise  to  papers. 

_ Public  opinion  is,  at  the  present  time,  strongly 
■directed  to  the  subject  of  the  enclosure  of  oom- 
mon  lands,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
agitations  of  any  kind,  the  movement  is  not 
entirely  free  from  acrimony  and  a spirit  of  in- 
iustice  towards  those  who,  it  is  presumed,  have 
nfringed  public  rights.  Vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  curtail  the  rights  of  lords  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  commoners,  and 
Bills  have  received  the  attention'^  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  last  session,  having  for  their 
object  the  settlement  of  several  disputes  of  the 
kind  on  a permanent  basis.  One  of  these,  the 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons  Bill,  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  committee.  This  Bill 
places  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the 
commons  in  the  hands  of  a body  of  conservators, 
Earl  Spencer,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  receiving, 
in  lieu  of  his  rights,  a perpetual  annuity  of 
1,2001.,  together  with  certain  other  minor  equiva- 
lents. The  annuity  to  Lord  Spencer,  together 
with  the  expenses  incident  to  the  preservation  of 
the  commons,  are  to  be  provided  for  by  means  of 
a graduated  rate  of  6d.,4d.,  and  2d.  in  the  pound 
rental,  leviable  upon  houses  situated  within 
certain  defined  distances  of  the  commons. 
Another  similar  dispute,  which  has  led  to  long 
and  expensive  litigation,  has  found  its  solution 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  I refer  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  Hampstead  Heath.  During  the 
last  session  a Bill  was  carried  through  Parlia- 
meut  authorising  the  Metropolitan  .Board  of 
Works  to  purchase  of  Sir  John  Maryon  Wilson 
and  his  successors  the  rights  which  he  claims,  in 
fee  simple,  over  the  manor.  The  Board  is  autho- 
rised to  raise,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the 
sum  of  75,0001.,  and  the  amount  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  Sir  John  Wilson,  in  consideration  of  hia 
claims,  is  45,0001.  The  Board  will  have  the  sole 
maintenance  and  management  of  the  heath  for 
.purposes  of  public  recreation. 

Speaking  on  the  snbjeob  of  the  utilisation  of 
the  sewage  of  towns,  Mr.  Hall  said, — The  oon- 
•ditions  affecting  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
system  of  sewage  treatment  in  different  towns, 
are  so  varied  as  to  justify  local  bodies  in  a good 
deal  of  their  hesitation  in  embarking  large  sums 
of  money  in  costly  works,  which  may,  after  all, 
have  to  be  superseded  by  others  of  quite  another 
kind.  The  differences,  also,  between  the  several 
and  rival  systems  are  not  so  much  in  the  cost 
involved  inearthing  them  out,  as  radical  differ- 
cnees  on  all  points,  so  that  the  substitution  of 
one  system  for  another,  which  time  may  prove 
to  be  superior,  wonld  involve  an  almost  total 
change  in  conducting  agents  and  plant,  as  well 
as  in  the  area  and  situation  of  the  land  required  j 


for  utilisation.  That  sewage  may  be  profitably 
utilised  under  favourable  conditions  of  supply, 
and  when  land  can  be  secured  suitable  in  cha- 
racter, area,  and  position,  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  to  doubt;  but  under  no  system  does 
this  prospect  as  yet  seem  to  be  so  assurod  as  to 
render  an  indiscriminablng  application  of  any  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  desirable.  Local  pre- 
judices, whether  well  or  ill  founded,  against  the 
proximity  of  sewage  farms,  constitute  a very 
usual  obstacle  to  schemes  of  the  kind.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  commonly  found  that,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  this  difficulty  is  most  serious 
in  the  populons  neighbourhoods  of  those  large 
towns,  the  sewage  of  which  it  is  most  necessary 
to  deal  with. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded 
to  Mr.  Hall  for  hia  address ; the  business  of  the 
evening  concluding  with  the  formal  proposal 
and  admission  of  new  members  and  associates. 

The  Institution  now  nnmbers  3 honorary 
members,  189  ordinary  members,  and  64  asso- 
ciates, and  includes  in  its  ranks  of  members  and 
associates  a large  proportion  of  the  leading  sur- 
veyors and  land  agents  of  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  many  barristers  and  engineers  of  eminence 
engaged  in  kindred  branches  of  practice. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OP  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  ART. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  last  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Sydney, 
when  the  Governor  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of 
Belmoro,  patron  of  the  society,  was  present,  and 
the  president,  Mr.  G.  Allen  Mansfield,  architect, 
delivered  an  opening  address.  In  the  course  of 
observations  on  the  good  likely  to  follow  the 
establishment  of  the  society,  the  speaker  said  : — 

The  disadvantages  which  have  arisen  from  the 
separation  of  the  professions  of  the  engineer  and 
architect  are  too  well  known,  and  have  been  too 
often  the  subject  of  discussion,  to  need  comment. 
Formerly  every  architect  was  an  engineer,  and 
every  engineer  was  an  architect.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Mansard  were  both  architects  and 
engineers,  and  Telford  began  his  public  career 
by  building  a ohuroh ; and  though  the  vast  re- 
quirements of  modern  times  in  the  construction 
of  canals,  bridges,  and  rail  ways  have  nnavoidably 
tended  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  profession  into 
two  branches,  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to 
each  from  a free  interchange  of  ideas  and  com- 
parison of  experience  are  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
a doubt.  Suoh  a means  of  communion  with  eaoh 
other  this  society  will  afford. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  reproach  that  in 
this  the  oldest  of  the  colonies  no  sucoessfol 
attempt  baa  hitherto  been  made  to  establish  any 
bond  of  common  interest  amongst  those  engaged 
in  the  same  calling, — that  no  united  effort  has 
been  made  to  promote  the  beat  interests  of  the 
professions,  and  to  provide  means  of  mutual  im- 
provement or  facilities  for  the  edneation  of  our 
pupils.  In  the  younger  colony  of  Victoria  such 
an  institute  has  been  established  for  some  years. 
In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  there  fiourish 
a very  large  number  of  societies  such  as  that  we 
are  now  launching  into  existence  j — societies  that 
are  found  to  do  good  work,  not  only  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  professional  skill,  but  in  diacussing 
subjects  of  general  social  interest,  and  bringing 
to  the  touchstone  of  scientific  examination  and 
practical  test  many  of  the  great  economic  and 
sanitary  questions  of  the  day.  Hitherto  the 
absence  of  any  snob  friendly  intercourse 
amongst  the  architects  of  New  South  Wales  has 
been  productive  not  only  of  much  needless  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  but  of  great  individual  loss  in 
a business  point  of  view. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  assume  that  in 
founding  this  institution  we  shall  be  improving 
the  position  our  profession  holds  in  tbo  estima- 
tion of  the  pnblio ; that  by  our  united  action  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  effect  many  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  our  bnsiness,  which 
are  now  sorely  needed  ; that  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  offer  to  our  employers  greater  advantages  than 
any  we  can  now  lay  claim  to,  and  that  in  those 
departments  of  art  and  science  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar  we  may  be  able  to  do  some 
service  to  the  State.  Nob  the  least  important 
part  of  our  programme  is  that  of  affording  means 
of  instruction  and  improvement  to  the  learners 
of  our  art.  We  look  forward  in  due  time  to  the 
establishment  of  a library  of  works  of  reference, 
of  a museum  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
comprising  models  of  construction,  specimens  of, 


building  materials,  of  art  workmanship,  and 
other  objects  instructive  and  interesting. 

* * * # 

Amongst  other  advantages  I may  remind  you  of 
the  benefit  we  may  hope  to  secure  to  ourselves 
and  our  employers  by  the  framing  of  regulations 
to  check  irregular  practices  amongst  builders, 
and  the  consequent  protection  of  those  who  are 
conscientiooB  and  faithful  in  the  execution  of 
their  work.  I may  refer  also  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a fixed  and  uniform  scale  of  charges  for 
professional  services,  intelligible  to  our  clients, 
and  such  as  will  be  recognised  by  courts  of  law. 
To  the  preparation  of  a new  and  improved 
Building  Act,  of  a practical  and  simple  but  com- 
prehensive character,  one  which  shall  not  only 
make  provision  for  security  against  the  ravages 
of  fire,  but  shall  take  cognisance  of  some  of  the 
leading  sanitary  conditions  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  some  sweeping  plagne  which  will 
otherwise  one  day  decimate  our  citizens.  Lastly, 
but  by  DO  means  least,  I will  allude  to  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  some  nnderstanding  amongst 
ourselves  and  with  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
“competitions,”  an  evil  which  is  every  year 
assuming  larger  proportions,  and  a more  per- 
nicious form,  I do  not  say  that  competitions  are 
altogether  an  nnmiied  evil,  nor  wonld  it  be  pos- 
sible, even  if  it  were  desirable,  altogether  to 
suppress  them. 

In  a work  of  any  great  magnitude  or  of  wide 
public  interest  it  may  be  well  to  secure  the  best 
possible  result  by  drawing  upon  all  the  available 
resources  of  professional  skill,  and  selecting  the 
happiest  solution  of  the  given  question.  The 
system,  too,  helps  to  bring  unknown  talent  under 
the  public  notice,  and  creates  a healthy  emula- 
tion amongst  the  members  of  the  profession.  It 
is  against  the  abuse  of  this  system  that  we  have 
to  guard,  and  especially  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  committees  and  individuals 
to  invite  competitive  designs  upon  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial  occasions.  As  applied  to  smaller 
works  and  buildings  of  the  ordinary  common- 
place kind,  the  system  is  productive  of  no  good 
to  tbo  public,  is  of  an  exceedingly  mischievous 
tendency  to  the  architect,  and,  in  most  cases, 
altogether  fails  to  achieve  the  desired  end  of 
obtaining  the  best  procurable  design.  This  is 
the  case,  to  a great  extent,  oven  when  the  com- 
petition is  conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  and  of  the  com- 
peting architects ; but  when,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  promoters  have  prejudged  the  issue,  or 
the  oompetitors  rely  more  on  personal  influence 
and  on  importunate  solicitations  than  upon  the 
merits  of  their  design,  the  whole  affair  becomes 
a sham  in  all  save  the  loss  and  injury  inflicted  on 
the  unfortunate  architects  who  have  confided  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  promoters  and  the  honour 
of  their  confreres.  Owing  to  oauses  which  I 
need  not  here  dilate  upon,  and  for  which  I hold 
the  architects  themselves  mainly  responsible,  it 
has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  call  for  compe- 
titive designs  for  many  buildings  which  by  no 
means  justify  such  a course.  A paper  of  in- 
structions is  drawn  up,  and  a dozen  or  more  of 
architects  are  called  upon  to  submit  designs  for 
that  which  could  be  far  better  planned  by  any 
one  of  them  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business ; 
in  that  full  and  free  conference  with  his  em- 
ployers, that  interchange  of  thought  and  sug- 
gestion which  is  indispensable  to  the  production 
of  a really  satisfactory  plan,  and  the  place 
of  which  can  never  be  supplied  by  a bald 
list  of  rooms  and  dimensions.  Fully  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  his  client,  the  architect 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  place  himself  in  his 
position,  see  out  of  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  were, 
transfer  himself,  with  his  professional  skill 
and  experience,  into  the  mind  of  his  client, 
and  for  the  time  being  effect  what  an  Irishman 
might  call  a one-sided  transmigration  of  souls. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  in  a competition 
tho  architect  can  never  be  en  rapport  with  his 
client.  For  the  products  of  a dozen  different 
brains, — eaoh  involving  a certain  cost  in  pre- 
paration, and  no  small  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour, — no  further  reward  is  offered  (fre- 
quently far  less)  than  would  be  paid  to  any  one 
architect  in  private  practice ; out  of  the  twelve 
competitors  ten  or  eleven  must  be  altogether  out 
of  pocket,  and  their  time  lost;  and  this  process 
repeated,  time  after  time,  must  in  the  coarse  of 
eveiy  year  show  a heavy  loss  to  the  practising 
architects.  Ifeel  assured  that  it  will  be  no  difficult 
task  to  frame  such  a code  of  regulations  for  the 
control  of  competitions  as  will  secure  to  the 
public  all  the  advantages  of  which  the  system 
is  capable,  and  at  the  same  time  will  insure  to 
the  architect  a fair  remuneration  for  his  labours. 
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Hitherto  it  would  seem  that  I have  couBned  my 
remarks  almost  entirely  to  the  benefics  which 
will  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  this 
society  to  the  members  of  the  professions.  It 
will,  however,  I think,  be  readily  conceded,  that 
anything  which  tends  to  increase  our  know* 
ledge,  experience,  and  skill,  will  have  a directly 
beneBoial  effect  npon  those  for  whom  we  labour. 
The  inflaenoe  of  buildings,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  is  one  which  baa  a real,  every-day,  prac- 
tical effect  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  community. 

Setting  aside  for  a moment  the  influence 
which  beauty  of  form  and  elegance  of  propor- 
tion   which  even  the  fitness  and  appropriate- 

ness of  very  humble  structures  has  on  the  mind 
as  an  nnconscious  art  training, — apart  from 
these,  the  healthiness  and  comfort  of  our  dwel- 
lings, their  convenience  or  their  awkwardness, 
their  lighting  and  ventilation,  their  freedom 
from  dampness  and  from  evil  smells,  are  all 
matters  of  daily  and  hourly  interest,  alike  to 
owner  and  to  occupier. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  our  towus  and 
cities,  the  arrangements  of  their  streets  and 
sewers,  are  snbjeots  of  vital  importance  to  every 
one  ; and  their  disoussion  and  consideration  by 
an  organized  body  well  fitted  by  education  and 
practice  to  deal  with  such  questions,  must  surely 
be  of  some  service  to  the  State.  To  how  many 
of  us  has  it  happened  to  know  of  cases  where 
fatal  results  have  followed  the  neglect  of  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  precautions.  In  more 
than  one  instance  in  this  city  has  it  been  the 
case  that  families  have  been  suddenly  stricken 
down,  and  some  of  thoir  members  carried  off  by 
some  mysterious  illness,  whose  origin  has  at  last 
been  traced  to  an  untrapped  drain  or  cesspit. 
If  it  be  trne,  as  so  often  boasted,  that  “ every 
Englishman’s  honae  is  his  castle,”  it  were  well 
that  that  castle  be  not  only  contrived  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  owner,  but  that, 
as  far  as  human  skill  aud  foresight  can  avail,  it 
be  fortified  against  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
death, — that  within  its  walls  there  should  be 
suffered  to  lurk  no  insidious  foe  in  the  shape  of 
draughts  and  damp,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rhenma- 
tism  and  inflaenzaj  no  traitor  in  the  form  of 
poisonous  gases  and  foul  malaria,  to  steal  forth 
at  night,  and  introduce  into  the  citadel  death- 
dealing  fever  to  slay  the  garrison.  Nor  will 
thought  be  thrown  away  in  pondering  carefully 
the  improvement  of  our  streets  and  mercantile 
edifioes.  “ Soberand  straightforward,  and  not  un- 
comely,  are  the  operations  of  upright  tradesmen, 
so  let  theiroffioes,  warehouses,  and  sbopsbe  truth- 
ful,  substantial,  cheerful,  and  ornamental  piles.” 
A man  will  carry  on  his  affairs  with  a healthier 
and  clearer  mind,  surronuded  by  buildings  such 
as  these,  than  iu  such  dens  of  darkness  and 
ugliness  as  those  in  which  too  ofeen  he  is 
doomed  to  labour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
and  around  this  city  we  see  day  after  day  arising 
structures  which  evince  most  painfully  the  want 
of  some  controlling  hand  capable  of  moulding 
them  to  a sightly  form,  and  of  arranging  their 
plan  so  as  to  meet  those  requirements  which  are 
essential  to  their  wholesomeness  and  comfort. 
The  amount  of  money  which  is  yearly  thrown 
away  on  buildings  so  erected,  must  he  very  con- 
siderable— the  misapplication  of  valuable  space 
— the  waste  of  material — or  the  equally  inju- 
dicious economy  of  it — must,  in  money  value 
alone,  represent  a loss  far  larger  than  would 
suffice  to  secure  competent  professional  direc- 
tion and  advice.  To  my  brethren  of  the  draw- 
ing-board and  the  pencil,  I would  say  that  the 
remedy  for  this  is,  to  some  extent,  in  our  own 
hands.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  to  the  public 
by  evincing  the  superiority  of  our  works  over 
those  of  the  mere  builder.  Let  us  show  that 
to  his  mechanical  operation  and  rule  of  the 
thumb,  we  oau  superadd  the  charm  of  grace, 
of  convenience,  of  strength,  and  of  beauty,  with- 
out necessarily  increasing  the  costliness  of  the 
work  5 let  ns  make  it  evident  to  each  observer 
that  wisdom  in  patting  it  together  does  more 
than  quantity  of  material,  and  though  there  will 
doubtiesa  always  be  many  who  will  emulate  the 
gentleman  who  was  his  own  lawyer,  and  who 
established  a certain  reputation  for  bis  client, 
we  shall  find  that  in  a business  community  the 
great  majority  will  always  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  good  value  for  their  money,  if  they 
can  only  be  assured  that  in  purchasing  our 
services  they  will  get  it. 

But  far  beyond  all  mere  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, I wonld  direct  your  attention  to  those 
higher  views  whioh  the  architect  may  legiti- 
mately take  of  the  great  influence  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  work.  I would  remind  you  that 


it  is  our  privilege  to  bear  some  humble  part  in 
building  up  the  history  of  this  great  southern 
empire  ; that  to  us  is  intrusted  the  task  of  rear- 
ing those  edifices  which  shall  stand  as  records  of 
the  doings  of  onr  time,  and  shall  in  future  ages 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

An  exhibition  of  drawings  and  engravings 
was  formed,  to  whioh  free  admission  was  given 
to  the  public  on  the  following  day. 


PARIS. 

Restoration  of  the  Column  of  the  Place  Fen- 
d6me. — M.  Thiers  paid  a visit  the  other  day,  ac- 
companied by  II.  Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  to  the 
foundry  where  the  restoration  of  the  injured 
bronzes  of  the  column  of  the  Place  Venddme  is 
being  carried  on.  All  the  restorations  had  been 
completed,  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a tablet  to  commemorate  the  re- 
storation of  the  column,  which  it  is  said  will  be 
completed  by  next  March.  The  statue  of 
Napoleon  I.  is  to  be  restored  to  the  summit. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde. — The  works  for  the 
repair  of  the  monuments  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  are  being  carried  on  rapidly,  and  will 
probably  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  fountain  nearest  the  bridge  is  entirely  de- 
molished, the  parapet  of  the  basin,  the  bronze 
tazze,  and  the  tritons  and  sirens  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  firing  on  the  entrance  of  the 
troops.  The  statues  around  the  square  also 
received  some  injury  during  the  attack  on  the 
barricades  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and 
St.  Florentin.  Scaffoldings  are  erected  around 
those  of  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and 
Lyons,  while  that  of  Lille,  of  which  only  the 
lower  part  remained,  has  its  pedestal  surmounted 
by  a sort  of  hub  to  shelter  the  statuary  engaged 
in  restoring  it.  The  stone  balnstrade  around 
the  Place  had  been  also  damaged,  but  is  now 
completely  repaired. 


BIBLICAL  ARCHiEOLOGT. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Arohcoology,  held  on  the 
7th  inst,,  Dr.  S.  Birob,  president,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  E.  Cull,  F.8.A.,  read  a paper  contributed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Pox  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  "On  the 
Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Assyrians.”  It  included 
a translation  from  an  interesting  terra-cotta ' 
tablet,  one  clause  of  whioh  the  writer  inter- 
preted as  follows  (it  must  be  premised  the  whole 
insoripbion  is  a prayer  on  behalf  of  the  king)  : — 
" Aud  after  the  gift  of  the  present  days  in  the 
feasts  of  the  land  of  the  silver  sky,  the  refulgent 
courts,  the  abode  of  blessedness,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  hapjjy  fields,  may  he  dwell  a life 
eternal, — holy,  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  who 
inhabit  Assyria.”  The  remainder  of  the  paper 
was  exegotical.  Mr.  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  consul 
at  Cyprus,  read  a paper  " On  the  Discovery  of 
some  Cypriote  Insoriptions."  After  stating  that 
the  credit  was  due  to  the  DuodeLuynes  of  having 
proved  the  existence  of  a Cypriote  alphabet,  he 
enumerated  the  various  inscriptions  whioh  he 
bad  himself  discovered,  and  drew  especial  atten- 
tion to  one,  a bilingual  insoriptiou  in  Pheeui- 
cian  and  Cypriote,  whioh  he  first  discovered 
daring  excavation  of  the  temple  at  Idalion.  The 
alphabet,  whioh  had  been  compiled  by  the  Duo 
de  Luynes,  consisted  |of  eighty  letters;  bub  Mr. 
Lang  felt  justified  in  reducing  that  number  to 
fifty-one,  and  exhibited  an  alphabet  which  he 
believed  to  contain  all  the  Cypriote  characters 
of  which  we  are  at  present  certain.  In  proceed- 
ing, he  dwelt  at  some  length,  npon  an  apparent 
resemblance  between  the  Cypriote  and  Lycian 
alphabets,  and  stated  they  were  both  derived 
from  the  same  source,  the  Lyoians  having, 
however,  engrafted  upon  the  ancient  forms  a 
great  many  Grecian  letters,  while  in  Cyprus  the 
character  was  preserved  in  its  original  fnlness 
and  power.  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe  had  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Lycian  alphabet  was  of  Indo- 
Germanic  origin,  and  so  also  might  be  the 
Cyprian.  Mr.  Lang  alluded  to  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  both  by  De  Luynes  and 
Von  Roth  to  read  the  Cypriote  writing,  especially 
as  regarded  a word  which  both  gentlemen  agreed 
in  rendering  “Salamis,”  and  whioh  they  consi- 
dered to  be  the  key  to  the  Cypriote  characters. 
Mr.  Lang,  on  the  contrary,  dissented  from  the 
reading  upon  the  testimony  of  coins,  and  showed 
why  he  thought  the  word  should  be  read  as 
“ king.”  The  evidence  of  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion before  referred  to  was  dwelt  upon  in  con- 
firmation of  this  reading.  A resemblance  was 
farther  pointed  out  between  the  word  translated, 


" king,”  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  Lycian,  and  that 
proposed  to  be  similarly  read  in  the  Cypriote  part 
of  the  bilingual  inscription.  Many  other  points 
of  interest  were  pointed  out,  and  the  writer 
concluded  by  observing  that  in  it  " we  have  a 
child  lost  long  both  to  the  sight  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  more 
extended  research  would  prove  that  the  pedigree 
of  the  foundling  was  of  more  than  usual  philo- 
logical interest  and  importance.” 

Mr.  G.  Smith  then  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Decipherment  of  the  Cypriote  Insoriptions,”  in 
whioh  he  detailed  the  discovery  of  the  sounds  of 
twenty  other  signs  by  comparison  of  various  texts- 


ELVEDEN  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 

The  mansion  of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah 
Duleep  Singh  is  situated  about  four  miles  from, 
Thetford,  towards  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  The  old 
bouse  was  interesting  as  being  the  residence  of 
Admiral  Keppel,  first  Lord  Albemarle,  whose 
monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  church, 
within  the  park.  Lord  Albemarle,  being  asked 
for  information  respecting  Elvedea,  most 
obligingly  answers: — "It  was,  I think,  about 
the  year  1770,  that  it  was  purchased  by  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Augustas  Keppel,  second  son  of 
William  Anne,  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  K.G. 
In  1782  the  admiral  was  created  a viscount  for 
his  naval  services.  Lord  Keppel  dj^iug  in 
1786,  bequeathed  the  estate  to  my  father, 
William  Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who- 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Newton,  in  order  to  purchase 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qaidenham.” 

The  former  house  had  nothing  interesting, 
about  it,  being  altogether  devoid  of  architec- 
tural merit,  having  a flat  and  priaon-like  ap- 
pearance, illustrating  one  of  the  worst  periods 
of  Eoglish  architecture.  The  prince,  who  has 
strong  sporting  tastes,  having  disposed  of  the 
magnificent  property,  Hatherop  Castle,  near 
Cirencester,  which  he  had  purchased  of  the 
Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  this,  one  of  the  finest  shooting  properties 
in  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
the  adjoining  estate  of  Eriswell,  making  together 
some  17,000  acres.  It  is  literally  overrun  with, 
game  of  all  kinds,  and  we  are  informed  that 
some  12,000  head  of  game  are  annually  shot  on 
the  estate,  besides  many  thousands  of  rabbits  on 
the  warren. 

Elvedea  is  interesting  at  the  present  moment 
from  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a distinguished  party,  whose  sporting  ex- 
ploits will  no  doubt  ha  duly  reported  by  our 
sporting  contemporaries. 

In  1869  the  Maharajah  oommiasioned  Mr.  Nor- 
ton to  add  a wing  to  the  building,  whioh  had,  of 
necessity,  to  be  designed  in  the  Italian  style. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  wing,  the  prince 
determined  to  pull  down  the  entire  mansion, 
with  the  exception  of  two  rooms,  and  it  has  slnoo 
been  reconstructed,  and  forms  an  imposing 
block  of  buildings,  in  red  brick,  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings,  some  chalk  from  the  estate 
being  used  for  the  internal  walls.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out,  in  the  most  solid  manner, 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  Mr.  Bush  acting 
thronghont  as  their  representative.  The  archi- 
tect’s clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  G.  Wall. 

The  main  shell  being  completed,  Mr.  Norton 
had  the  gratification  of  being  instruoted  to  deco- 
rate the  interior  with  pure  Indian  ornament, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  carry  out  by  the 
aid  of  careful  models  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt,  and  by  the  study  of  Bourne’s  photo- 
graphs, objects  in  the  India  Museum,  and 
details  obtained  from  a collection  of  native 
water-colour  drawings,  brought  by  the  prince 
from  Lahore  and  elsewhere.  The  decoration  em- 
braces marble  inlays  for  floors,  chimney-pieces, 
and  so  on,  coloured  cements,  encaustic  floors, 
specially  made  by  Maw  & Co. ; ceilings  and  wall 
panelling,  of  most  minute  and  elaborate  Indian 
design,  together  with  marble  and  iron  grilles. 
The  whole  of  the  interior,  with  the  exception 
of  the  princess’s  boudoir,  the  style  of  whioh  is 
French  Renaissance,  has  been  thus  finished;  and 
Mr.  Holzman,  the  decorator,  is  engaged  in  paint- 
ing and  gilding  the  hall  and  the  various 
rooms  in  a similar  style.  The  great  draw- 
ing-room still  remains  to  be  decorated;  and 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  are  engaged  in 
experimenting  upon  a peculiar  style  of  decora- 
tion practised  in  India,  by  means  of  silvered 
convex  glass.  There  are  also  some  elaborate 
specimens  of  casting  in  iron.  The  office  wing 
shown  in  the  ground  plan,  with  the  water 
tower,  still  remains  to  be  completed. 
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AEOHiEOLOGY  AND  THE  ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM. 

On  the  7th  inat.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B., 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Maseam,  Oxford, 
delivered  a leotnre  in  the  Maaenm,  on  the 
“ Colleotiona  made  during  the  Past  Year,  and  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Study  of  Archtsology  daring 
the  same  Period,  and  its  Future  Prospects.” 

The  lecturer  said, — It  was  perfectly  evident  to 
him  that  arohaaology  ought  to  be  a necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man. The  elements  of  the  science  were  so  very 
simple,  and  so  easily  learnt,  that  a scholar  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  The 
minutim  of  it  might  indeed  be  carried  to  any 
extent,  and  divided  into  many  branches;  but  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  general ' 
education  to  enter  into  minutim  in  this  more 
than  in  any  other  science.  In  a general  sense, 
archmology  was  the  history  of  the  fine  arts, — 
that  was,  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
or  drawing  from  existing  remains.  It  did  not 
consist  merely  of  what  were  called  articles  of 
vertu:  it  comprised  much  more  than  that.  He 
was  quite  aware  that  to  many  persons  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
an  old  curiosity  shop,  or  very  little  better,  and 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  exolode  curiosities 
from  it.  They  attracted  people  who,  when 
brought  hither  by  curiosity,  might  stop  to  learn 
something  better.  Their  Museum  was  not  a 
large  one,  and  they  had  not  room  for  a large 
collection,  but  it  was  a very  choice  one ; they 
had  good  specimens  of  several  important  depart- 
ments of  ancient  art,  and  he  wished  to  keep 
them  up  by  additions,  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow  and  opportunities  offer.  Many 
Oxford  men  were  well  informed  in  the  different  I 
branches  of  arohmology : each  excelled  in  his 
branch,  and  such  experienced  archaeologists, 
who  had  become  keen  observers  by  long  practice, 
were  frequently  great  travellers  also,  and  had 
good  opporbanilies  of  picking  up  at  small  sums 
many  objects  of  interest  and  importance. 
He  then  went  on  to  state  that  in  addition  to 
these,  he  had  himself  had  the  opportunity  of 
picking  up  a few  things  in  Rome  daring  the 
recent  excavations  there;  also  a few  things  from 
the  Etruscan  cities,  Volterra  and  Fiesoli.  Be- 
sides other  objects  of  interest,  he  brought  from 
Rome  specimeus  of  the  different  varieties  of 
bnilding  stone  used  there,  with  the  names  of  the 
buildings  from  which  they  were  taken  ; also  a 
series  of  the  brick  stamps  of  the  time  of  the 
early  Empire,  extending  over  the  first  three 
centuries.  They  bore  difl'erent  names  and  dates. 
These  stamps  were  not  to  be  found  out  of  Italy. 
In  Rome  they  were  important,  as  giving  a posi- 
tive date  to  many  buildings.  Their  use  did  not 
begin  until  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century. 
Thera  were  no  stamps  on  the  bricks  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  the  best  period  of  brickwork.  They 
begin  in  the  ,time  of  Trajan,  when  the  work  is 
almost  equally  good,  and  they  go  on  to  the  time 
of  Maxentius,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  believed 
they  were  found  also  in  the  time  of  Theodorio,  in 
the  sixth,  but  he  had  not  seen  any  of  that  period. 
He  had  also  brought  specimens  of  Roman  terra- 
cotta heads  of  statnes,  &o.  Although  they  had 
not  space  enough  to  hold  any  large  quantity  of 
such  tangible  objects  themselves,  good  photo- 
graphs of  them  were  the  best  things  for  the  use 
of  the  student;  and  he  was  endeavouring  to 
form  a chronological  series  of  examples  for  the 
history  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
or  rather  diawing'  from  the  existing  remains  in 
a series  of  photographs.  Mr.  Parker  said  that 
architecture  had  been  his  favourite  study  all  his 
life.  On  this  snbjeob  he  felt  perfectly  at  home, 
and  he  was  sure  that  they  oould  see  in  that  room 
such  a aeries  of  photographs  for  the  history  of 
architecture  as  they  could  see  nowhere  else, 
beginning  with  the  Pyramids  and  temples  of 
ancient  Egypt,  the  earliest  that  they  knew  of, 
and  including  the  brick  Pyramids  probably  built 
by  the  Israelites.  These  were  followed  by  later 
Egyptian  buildings.  They  oould  thus  better 
understand  the  objects  of  Egyptian  art  and 
sculpture,  in  which  the  Ashmolean  Museum  was 
unusually  rich  for  its  size.  They  had  also  the 
best  photographs  that  were  to  be  had  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  Palestine.  Of  Greece  and 
Pompeii  they  bad  an  admirable  series.  The 
photographs  taken  last  spring  included  the  most 
recent  discoveries ; and  they  must  remember 
that  photographs  were  the  only  things  that 
showed  them  the  construction  of  walls.  No 
drawing  or  engraving  ever  showed  these.  The 
lecturer  pointed  out  various  kinds  of  walla, 
and  their  difference  of  construction.  For 


the  history  of  sculpture,  he  said,  they  had 
the  principal  subjects  in  each  of  the  great 
museums  of  Rome, — the  OapitoHne,  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Lateran.  They  had  also  the  busts  of 
all  the  emperors  and  empresses ; and  for  the  art 
of  drawing  they  had  such  a series  as  had  never 
been  formed  before.  The  drawing  was  the  same 
in  each  succeeding  century,  whether  it  was 
executed  in  mosaic  or  in  fresco,  and  they  had 
typical  examples  for  each  of  the  ten  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire,  which  was  the  same  thing 
as  of  the  Christian  era.  He  then  went  on  to 
explain  other  valuable  objects  with  which  the 
museum  was  enriched.  Mr.  Parker  next  went 
on  to  show  the  progress  of  arohceology  generally 
daring  the  past  year.  It  had  been,  he  said,  an 
eventful  year  in  many  ways,  and  the  agitation 
cansed  by  the  demolition  of  the  Dorchester 
dykes  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  done  good  on 
the  whole.  The  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  a 
John  Bull  farmer  prevailed  against  all  the 
inducements  they  could  offer.  He  was  offered 
pecuniary  compensation  for  any  injury  that 
might  be  done  to  his  property  by  preserving 
them.  He,  however,  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
consequently  a chapter  of  English  history  had 
been  erased  for  ever.  Such  ancient  earthworks 
were  often  the  only  evidonoe  they  had  of  the 
existence  of  some  important  British  city,  or  of 
some  great  battle.  He  adverted  to  the  proposal 
made  to  Government  for  the  appointment  by 
them  of  an  Inspector  of  Monuments,  and  said 
that  they  thought  they  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  private  property,  nor  to  spend  money  from 
the  taxes.  The  Government  was,  however, 
willing  to  have  inquiries  made  as  to  what  could 
be  done.  The  good  that  resulted  from  the 
annual  visits  of  the  archmological  societies  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  next 
pointed  out.  With  respect  to  the  stndy  of 
architecture,  he  observed  that  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  principles  of  it  might  soon 
be  acquired.  He  advised  all  sbadenta  of  this 
science  to  begin  baokwards,  and  they  conld  not 
have  a better  place  for  the  purpose  than  Oxford. 
He  observed  that  the  student  should  begin  with 
a modern  building,  and  go  backwards  from  one 
century  to  another,  mentioning  the  buildings  in 
this  city  that  he  should  take  in  rotation,  and 
remarked  that  he  oould  see  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  architecture. 

Mr.  Parker  delivered  a second  leotnre  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  on  the  following  day,  taking 
for  his  subject  “The  Exoavations  in  Rome 
daring  the  Past  Year.” 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London.  — On  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Garrett. 
Anderson,  it  was  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  School  Board  to  con- 
aider  what  sanitary  arrangements  should  be 
observed  in  the  oonstrnobion  of  new  schools  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board. 

Qateshead. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
School  Board,  the  chairman  said  that  the  only 
business  before  the  Board  was  with  reference  to 
the  plans  of  the  new  schools  that  had  been  sent 
in.  They  had  received,  from  about  thirty  dif- 
forent  architects,  some  235  plans,  which  were 
at  present  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  townhall 
for  inspection  by  the  members  of  the  Board. 
The  plans  would  remain  there  for  several  days, 
to  allow  each  member  an  opporbanity  of  satis- 
fying himself  as  to  which  were  the  best  as  far  as 
he  could.  He  himself  had  spent  four  hours  a 
day  for  four  days,  and  he  was  not  at  all  prepared 
bo  make  a selection.  Some  of  the  plans  were 
very  good,  and  some  were  nnworkable.  Aider- 
man  Brown  thought  if  they  could  limit  the 
number  of  plans  to,  say,  fifty  that  day,  they 
might  be  able  to  come  to  something  like  a final 
decision  at  another  meeting.  The  Chairman 
thonghb  they  were  not  in  a position  to  do  that. 
The  plans  should  remain  a week  longer  for  the 
examination  by  the  members,  and  then  he 
thought  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  come  in 
for  a couple  of  evenings  and  a Saturday  after- 
noon to  inspect  the  plans.  In  the  meantime  the 
members  would  still  go  ou  examining  the  plans 
until  the  16bh  inst.,  when  the  hall  was  required 
for  some  other  purpose.  After  some  further 
oonvereation,  it  was  arranged  that  the  plane 
sbonld  remain  on  the  walla  for  examination 
until  the  morniog  of  the  16th  inst.,  whan  they 
would  be  taken  down.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  public  should  be  admitted  to  look  at  the 
plans.  Archdeacon  Prest  was  of  opinion,  from 
experience  in  such  matters  as  seleoting  plans, 
that  the  present  would  be  more^efficiently  per- 


formed by  three  members  of  the  Board  than  by 
the  whole  body.  Ultimately  this  suggestion 
was  adopted,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
make  a selection,  but  it  was  open  to  any  member 
to  propose  an  addition  to  the  selected  list. 

South  Shields. — Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, has  been  appointed  architect 
to  the  South  Shields  School  Board. 

Leeds.  — At  a meeting  of  this  Board,  on 
Thursday,  the  9bh  inst.,  the  report  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  was  received  and  adopted.  It 
stated  that  in  answer  to  their  advertisement  for 
designs  for  school  buildings,  fifcy-two  sets  of 
plans  bad  been  received  ; and  the  first  premiam 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Carson,  architect, 
Sonth  Parade,  Leeds ; and  the  second  to  Messrs. 
Alexander  & Henman,  arohibeots,  Stookton-on- 
Tees  and  Middlesbrough.  Sir  A.  Fairbairn,  as 
president,  has  had  an  interview  in  London  with 
Mr.  Forster  and  Sir  F.  Sandford,  on  the  snbjeot  of 
building  new  schools  in  the  borough.  Mr.  Forster 
stated,  that  he  thought  the  Board  should  already 
have  begun  the  erection  of  scboola,  as  bad  been 
done  in  other  towns.  There  had  been  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Forster  in- 
timated that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Board  now  beginning  to  bnild,  A report  was 
presented,  recommending  the  erection  of  ten 
schools,  for  5,400  children,  the  average  coat  of 
the  bnildings  being  from  2,0001.  to  3,0001 , and 
of  the  sites  about  1,0001.  each.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  oommitbee  should  be  empowered  to  ask 
for  a loan  of  40,0001.  to  cover  the  expenditure, 
aud  the  chairman  proposed  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners for  a loan  to  that  amount;  and  to  the 
Education  Department  for  their  sanation  to  the 
application.  Mr.  Ellerahaw  thought  40,0001. 
was  more  than  was  required,  and  proposed  they 
should  ask  only  for  30,0001.,  bub  the  original 
motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bedford  Corn  Exchange. — The  snccessfal  oom- 
petitors  for  this  bnilding  are  Messrs.  Ladds  & 
Powell,  London.  The  design  was  selected  from 
seven  sent  in,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council. 

Public  Elementary  Schools,  Sharnbroolc. — Eight 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  for  this 
building  (one  of  the  first  to  be  erected  under  the 
New  Education  Act),  and  that  by  Messrs.  Ladds 
& Powell,  London,  was  selected  by  the  Board. 

Radfield, — In  reply  to  a recent  advertisement 
in  the  Builder  as  to  a new  church  at  Hadfield, 
upwards  of  100  applications  from  architects  were 
received,  and  33  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in. 
Ultimately,  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor, 
of  Manchester,  were  appointed  the  architects, 
without  competition,  by  the  nnanimons  vote  of 
the  committee.  What  about  the  thirty  archi- 
tects  whose  time  and  money  were  wasted? 

Brampton. — The  designs  of  Messrs.  C.  S. 
& A.  J.  Nelson,  of  Leeds  and  Derby,  architects, 
who  are  at  present  engaged  in  erecting  new 
workhonses  for  the  Bramley  and  Wharfedala 
Unions,  have  recently  been  selected  in  a public 
competition  for  a new  union  workhouse  at 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  200  inmates,  aud  the  works  are  to 
be  proceeded  with  immediately. 


OXFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  works  executed  by  the 
students  of  the  Oxford  School  of  Art  has  been 
held  in  their  new  room  at  the  University  Gal- 
leries. Although  it  was  not  enriched  with  the 
nsnal  paintings  generally  lent  for  the  occasion 
from  South  Kensington,  and  private  collections, 
there  were  drawings  of  exceptional  merit.  The 
school  has  recently  been  removed  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  bnilding.  The  light  is  good,  and 
there  is  as  mnoh  available  space  as  in  the  old 
room.  There  were  some  well-executed  ana- 
tomical drawings,  by  the  Misses  Liddell,  from 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  frame.  The  oomposi- 
tion  of  Miss  Bessie  Spiers’a  gronp  of  objects  of 
vertu,  which  has  gained  the  second  prize,  is  bold 
and  effective.  In  landscape  painting  from  natarOi 
the  Misses  Spiers  appear  to  have  it  nearly  all 
their  own  way.  Miss  Bessie  Spiers’s  sketches 
near  Ballater,  says  oor  anthority,  the  local 
Journal,  seem  to  take  us  again  to  the  mountains 
and  woods  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  while  those 
of  Miss  Charlotte  Spiers,  taken  in  or  near  Oxford, 
still  show  us  what  charming  bits  of  study  can 
be  made  without  taking  a very  long  journey  from 
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©•or  homes.  The  last,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  important  class  of  work  in  the  school,  is 
that  of  design,  in  which  Miss  Frances  Field,  in 
the  elementary  stage,  has  gained  the  first  prize 
with  a very  trathful  study  of  the  blackberry. 
Miflfl  Florence  Spiers  carried  oflf  the  second  prize 
in  the  same  subject.  The  designs  for  ferns,  by 
Miss  Charlotte  and  Mias  Florence  Spiers,  ^e 
very  clever,  the  former  being  a charming  study 
from  Powder-hni  Copse,  near  Oxford.  The  fan 
of  Miss  Florence  Spiers  is  a very  pleasing  com- 
position of  sprigs  of  the  blackberry,  arranged 
over  a background  of  ferns,  which,  by  contrast 
of  colour  and  delicacy  of  tone,  add  a richness  to 
the  antnmn  tints,  which  are  so  cleverly  painted 
in  the  leaves  of  the  blackberry.  A large  number 
of  persons  visited  the  exldbitiou  during  the 
three  days  it  was  open. 


HEATING  CONSERVATORIES  WITH  GAS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  you  extract  from 
the  Gardeners’  Magazine  an  article  recommending 
the  use  of  gas  for  heating  conservatories.  The 
writer  states  that  houses  not  exceeding  40  ft. 
long  by  12  ft.  wide  may  be  advantageously  heated 
in  this  manner.  I am  quite  sure  the  writer  re- 
commends what  he  has  never  tried  for  himself. 
The  coat  of  heating  by  gas  is  so  great,  that  in 
none  but  the  very  smallest  possible  houses  can 
it  be  used,  except  at  a ruinous  cost.  The  cost  of 
heating  by  gas  is  six  times  that  of  coal,  when  all 
the  products  of  the  gas  are  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  house  to  be  warmed  •,  and  the  expense 
is  twelve  times  that  of  coal  when  the  prodncts 
are  all  carried  away,  without  being  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

A house,  40  ft.  by  12  ft.  wide,  of  ordinary 
height  (say  10  ft.),  would  cost  9d.  per  day  of 
twelve  hours,  if  heated  by  coke  in  a judicious 
manner ; if  heated  by  gas,  it  would  cost  4s.  6d. 
per  day,  if  the  products  of  combustion  escape 
into  the  house,  or  9s.  per  day  of  twelve  hours  if 
the  products  of  combustion  are  effectually  carried 
•off  without  mixing  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  when  allowed  to  mix  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a plant-house,  are  so  dcstmctive  to 
vegetable  life  that  no  one  would  adopt,  or,  at 
least,  would  continue,  such  mode  of  heating; 
and  1 can  speak,  from  a large  practical  experience, 
to  the  fact,  that  any  person  adopting,  except  on 
the  moat  limited  possible  scale,  where  cost  is  of 
no  importance,  the  plan  of  heating  horticnltural 
buildings  by  any  system  of  burning  carburetted 
hydrogen  is  doomed  to  disappointment  and 
certain  loss.  C.  H. 


REMOVAL  OF  RUST. 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  the 
readiest  way  of  removing  rnst  from  metal  goods. 
Also,  if  the  plan  mentioned  by  yon  some  months 
back  for  rendering  steel  and  other  metals  im- 
pervious to  rust  will  do  for  printers’. oomposing- 
stioks;  or,  would  it  be  injurious  to  the  hand. 

J.  W.  T. 


ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Will  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the 
white  marble  columns  of  the  organ-screen,  now 
a porch,  in  St.  Panl’s,  are  in  course  of  being 
painted  in  imitation  of  green  marble?  A. 


VENICE. 

•*  Thb  smarliah,  ahrewd-faced  man. 

With  aptitude  for  huaineaa  in  bis  eye;  ” 

— no  doubt  a very  worthy  and  not  unwise 
American  sanitary  reformer,  rewarded  for 
Slawkenbergian  excellencies  by  " S.”  in  “ My 
First  Night  in  Venice”  (page  883  of  the 
JSuilder), — wonld  probably  detect  at  once  the 
slip  as  to  the — 

“ Church 

To  ‘ Mwy  of  Salvation'  dedicate,— 

^alladio’$  glorious  work,  . . 

A reference  to  the  faithful  “Murray”  would 
■confirm  him  in  imputing  it  to  Baldassare 
Loughena  (born  about  1602,  died  1682),  founded 
in  1631,  after  the  abatement  of  pestilence. 
Andrea  Palladio,  born  1518,  died  1580.  Perhaps 
the  nasal  hero  might  go  further,  and,  brandishing 
other  of  his  pocket-companions,  assert  that  at  the 
death  of  Scamozzi,  in  1616,  the  architects 
properly  called  “ masters  of  the  grand  Venetian 
school  ” had  passed  away,  till  they  with  much 


complaisance  visited  in  company  a later  not 
wholly  unworthy  work  in  view  of  “ S.’a  ” inspec- 
tion; and  then  proceed  to  recite  the  pointed 
langnage  of  the  ever-delightful  Forsyth  as  to 
the  arohitectnre  of  this  church  : — “ Magnificent 
to  be  sure,  and  lofty  and  riob ; but  it  runs  into 
too  many  angles  and  projections,  too  many 
* coignes  of  vantage,’  both  without  and  within. 
It  spires  into  a pyramid  from  the  very  basement 
np  to  the  cupolas;  but  those  cupolas  screen 
each  other,  and  are  shored  up  with  vile  inverted 
consoles.” 

At  the  end  of  that  ringing  sentence  it  wonld 
may  be  occur  to  a sober  looker-on  that,  although 
one  wonld  wish  to  extract  the  dead  files  from 
the  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  some  miscel- 
laneous “ forms  ” should  by  all  precedents  be 
permitted  to  swim  in  sneh  liquid  amber  as 
“ S.’s  ” enthusiastic  song.  An  AacniiECT, 


HOLBORN  CIRCUS. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a small  space 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  City  authorities  to 
an  improvement  which  might  be  made  in  the 
above.  I mean  at  the  landing  for  foot  pas- 
sengers in  the  centre  of  Holborn-cirona,  which 
is  about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  now  only  a 
station  for  beggars  and  idlers.  It  takes  np  all 
the  best  part  of  the  roadway,  and  creates  a great 
amount  of  delay  and  confusion  in  the  traffic, 
and  it  is  most  difficult  for  drivers  to  go  round  it 
on  greasy  mornings. 

By  the  Mansion  House,  the  landings  are  only 
about  8 ft.,  which  is  quite  enough,  and  the  traffic 
here  is  twenty  times  as  great. 

I also  understand  that  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  spot ; and,  if  once  done,  it  will  appear 
disloyal  to  remove  it  as  traffic  increases,  and  it 
will  become  as  great  a nuisance  as  the  statue  of 
King  William,  near  London  Bridge. 

I think  it  mast  be  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  improvement  committee,  after  laying  out  so 
much  money  in  building  the  Viaduct,  to  almost 
block  up  the  approach  to  it. 

Robert  Perkins. 


WOOD-TURNING. 

Sir, — I see  you  have  taken  notice  of,  as  yon 
may  well  call  it,  a small  but  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  articles  in  wood-turning,  lately  held  in 
the  Mansion  House.  I can  practically  say  it 
was  an  important  exhibition,  for  this  branch  of 
work  has  been  very  mneh  neglected.  Quality 
has  been  put  aside  for  the  quantity.  There  is 
no  work  so  effective  as  turning  for  so  small  a 
price ; but  if  care  is  to  be  taken  with  the  work, 
such  as  copying  from  drawings  and  fitting  tem- 
plates for  various  purposes,  we  should  have  a 
better  class  of  work  than  is  generally  done  at 
present.  Very  few  in  the  trade  have  an  idea  of 
working  from  a drawing  when  it  is  put  before 
them. 

I went  with  one  of  my  men  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
so  small  a collection  and  quality  of  work.  The 
Turners’  Company  has  set  a good  example,  bat 
it  wonld  be  better  for  them  to  apply  to  some  of 
oar  most  eminent  arohiteots  and  draughtsmen 
for  designs  in  turning  work  which  are  required 
for  various  purposes,  each  candidate  for  the  prize 
to  be  compelled  to  turn  two  at  least  from  each 
drawing  set  before  him,  and  that  would  give  the 
trade  a stir  in  the  right  direction. 

T.  G.  Gleet. 


PROJECTION  BEFORE  THE  LINE  OF 
FRONT. 

BEUTTON  V.  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  GEORGE, 
HANOVEE-sqUARE. 

This  case  came  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
(Malins)  on  the  14th  inst.  In  August,  1869, 
the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Wm.  Courtenay  Bratton, 
became  the  tenant  and  occupier  of  No.  12, 
Queen’s. street,  Mayfair,  a corner  house  with  a 
portico  projecting  into  the  street,  and  entered 
into  a contract  with  Mr.  Rudkin,  a builder,  to 
erect  upon  the  portico,  for  129^.,  a conservatory 
or  glass  building  for  flowers.  On  August  156h 
Rudkin  commenced  work  by  pulling  down  a wall 
upon  the  portico,  which  was  about  3 ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  and  4 ft.  in  advance  of  the  window,  and 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  he  put  np  the 
framework  of  the  conservatory.  On  the 


26th,  some  one  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry 
called  at  the  house,  inspected  the  works, 
and  took  down  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Rudkin  and  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  there- 
fore called  upon  the  Vestry  Clerk,  and  stated 
that  if  the  Vestry  had  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  he  should  maintain  his  rights 
and  fight  the  question,  and  that  they  should  let 
him  know  before  he  paid  his  contractor,  and 
proceeded  further  with  the  works.  The  vestry, 
however,  made  no  communication  whatever  to 
the  plaintiff  until  the  following  March.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  contract  Rudkin  was  taken 
ill,  and  the  work  was  finished  by  the  foreman 
on  September  20,  1869.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1870,  the  vestry  took  out  a summons  against 
Rudkin,  the  builder,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
sold  his  business  and  gone  away  to  Australia, 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  Mr.  Knox,  the 
sitting  magistrate  at  Marlborough-street,  on 
March  11,  to  show  cause  why  the  conservatory 
should  not  be  pulled  down.  A copy  of  the 
summons  was  left  at  Budkin’s  former  place  of 
business,  and  was  afterwards,  on  March  10, 
brought  to  the  plaintiff  by  Rudkin’s  sneoesBor. 
The  plaintiff  immediately  communicated  with 
the  solicitors  of  the  vestry,  stating  that  Rudkin 
could  not  be  found,  and  at  his  request  the 
hearing  of  the  summons  was  adjourned.  The 
summons  was  ultimately  beard  on  April  22, 
when  the  plaintiff  attended,  but  the  vestry 
objected  to  his  appearing  on  the  summons, 
as  he  was  not  served,  and  the  plaintiff  ac- 
cordingly instructed  counsel  to  appear  for 
Rudkin.  After  hearing  counsel,  Mr.  Knox  him- 
self  inspected  the  premises,  and  intimated  his 
opinion  that  the  building  created  no  nuisance, 
but  was  rather  an  ornament.  But  as  the  builder 
was  technically  wrong,  he,  at  the  instance  of 
the  vestry,  made  an  order  upon  Rndkin  to  pull 
down  the  conservatory,  but  stated  he  wonld 
willingly  grant  a case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  as  to  the  law  npon  the 
subject.  From  the  illness  of  the  plaintiff,  how- 
ever, and  other  causes,  there  was  some  delay  in 
settling  the  case,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Knox 
signed  the  order,  after  which  it  appeared  no 
case  could  be  submitted  to  the  superior  court 
of  law.  The  plaintiff  then,  having  received 
notice  from  the  defendants,  that  they  would 
proceed  to  demolish  his  conservatory  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  immediately  filed  a bill  in  Chancery 
on  the  2ad  of  August,  and  on  the  3rd,  obtained 
an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the  demolition 
until  the  hearing. 

Tho  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  it  was  s fair  qaostioa 
which  was  the  front  line  of  the  houses  in  the  street,  bat 
that,  in  his  view,  the  portico  must  be  taken  as  the  front 
line.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  on  Angust  20  the  vestrv 
knew  what  the  plaintiiF  was  doing,  and  they  should  at  once 
have  taken  steps,  if  they  meant  to  do  so.  The  counsel  for 
the  vestry  admitted  that  on  August  26  the  Vestry  might 
have  taken  out  a summons  against  the  plaintiff.  That 
showed  that  on  that  day  the  odence  was  committed,  and 
on  that  day,  therefore,  time  began  to  run  against  the 
Vestry.  The  offence  was  committed,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  limitation  of  time,  not  when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, but  when  an  intrusion  was  made  on  the  proper 
space.  The  six  months’  time,  therefore,  expired  on 
February  26,  and  the  Vestry  were  too  late.  It  was  a 
singular  circumstance  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acd- 
dent  of  the  summons  being  brought  to  the  plaintiff,  an 
order  might  have  been  made  on  Budkin  in  Australia  to 
pull  down  part  of  Bratton’s  house  in  London,  without 
Brutton  having  heard  a word  about  it,  or  having  had  any 
opportunity  of  objecting.  It  was  almost  incredible  that 
such  an  absurd  proceeding  should  be  possible.  It  bad 
been  argued  that  the  Vestry  were  right  in  proceeding 
against  the  bnilder,  and  that  hie  liability  remained  for 
six  months  after  the  completion  of  the  works ; but 
the  words  of  the  section  were,  " builder  engaged 
in  any  work;”  and  here  the  builder  was  no  longer 
the  builder;  he  had  gone  away  and  been  paid,  and 
had  no  more  connexion  with  the  building.  Where  there 
was  a known  occupier,  his  Honour  considered  that  he  was 
the  proper  person  to  be  served,  although  a buUder  might 
be  employed,  and  might  be  served  while  so  engaged, 
though  not  afterwards.  The  idea  of  destroying  A's  pro- 
perty on  notice  to  B was  irration^,  and  his  Honour 
decided  that  the  six  months  from  the  discovery  of  the 
offence  having  expired  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  sum- 
mons against  Budkin  taken  out  on  the  4th  of  March  was 
a mere  nullity ; that  the  plaintiff  was  perfectly  right  in 
coming  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ; and  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a perpetual  injanctiou  against  the  Vestry,  of 
whose  proceedings  hia  Honour  could  not  approve,  to 
restrain  them  from  demolishing  any  pert  of  hia  building, 
with  the  costa  of  the  suit. 


THB  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Sib,— Your  columns  contain  numerous  reports  of  the 
nine-hours  movement,  but  they  seem  to  need  some  ex* 
planation. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  if  workmen  are  merely  seek- 
ing a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  thereby  giving  np 
a portion  of  the  hourly  wages  they  now  earn  ; or  do  they 
ask  for  an  increasd  rate  of  wages  for  the  diminished  time, 
80  as  to  lose  nothing  by  it  ? _ _ . 

If  the  latter,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  simply  a 
demand  for  a rise  of  wages,  so  far  as  I can  see ; but  I 
should  like  the  matter  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
public  generally,  Oifs  Puzzled. 


Nov.  18,  1871.] 
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the  land  proposed  to  be  purchased  sold  it  to ' 
some  one  else,  and  so  the  whole  plan  fell  through. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  bo  that  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  had  no  power  to  originate  and 
wholly  maintain  industrial  schools  for  girls  ; they 
have  power,  however,  to  contribute  for  the  en- 
largement and  support  of  such  schools  as  may 
already  exist. 

It  is  now  proposed,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  some  1,500Z,,  in  order  to  provide  a building 
for  the  reception  of  about  30  girls  as  a beginning 
— and  for  this  a certificate,  under  the  29th  & 
30th  Viet.,  cap.  117,  would  be  granted  by  the 
Government. 

Then  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  would 
have  the  power  of  contributing  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  support  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
necessity  for  the  increased  accommodation 
should  arise.  The  sum  of  74.3Z.  has  been  already 
collected,  mainly  from  the  justices  themselves, 
and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
amount  is  raised. 

Mr.  Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  F.S.A.,  who  has 
given  much  time  to  the  subject,  has  just  now 
published  a second  part  of  The  Prison  and  the 
School,”*  wherein  a complete  account  of  the 
endeavour  is  set  forth. 


THE  PROPOSED  HOLBORN  VIADUCT 
RAILWAY  STATION. 

Sir, — In  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and 
those  of  the  public  generally,  I trust  you  will 
use  your  powerful  pen  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  erection  of  a rail- 
way station  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  that  shall  ex- 
ceed in  size  that  at  Cbaring-oross,  Cannon-street, 
and  elsewhere,  whilst  similar  in  character. 
Experience  has  proved  that  these  huge,  ungainly 
glass  balls  are  not  only  a sore  disfigurement  to 
the  metropolis — witness  especially  those  named 
above, — but  also  from  their  very  design  and  coa- 
struotion,  a publio  nuisance,  as  retaining  within 
their  walls  the  smoke  and  vapour  emitted  by 
the  engiues.  At  the  Blaokfriars  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  I was 
informed  by  a guard  that,  whilst  outside  the  air 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  station,  though  open  at 
both  ends,  is  often  filled  with  so  dense  a fog  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  observe  the  approach  of 
advancing  trains.  If,  then,  this  is  the  case  in 
such  a station  as  that  described,  how  much  iuten- 
siiied  must  the  evil  be  where  the  terminus  is 
walled  up  at  one  end  by  a huge  hotel ! The 
truth  is,  that  these  vast  spans  are  a great  mis- 
take, and  that  the  arrangement  is  most  de- 
sirable which  allows  of  the  engines  discharging 
their  smoke  and  steam  into  the  open  air.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  arrangemeuts  at 
Euston-square,  where  simply  the  platforms  are 
amply  protected  by  a continuous  series  of  light 
and  elegant  glass  sheds ; and  I do  trust  that 
the  directors  will  adopt  this  plan  rather  than 
squander  the  shareholders’  money  in  the  useless 
erection  of  a station  that  shall  be  able,  as  its  only 
merit,  to  boast  of  a larger  span  than  the  Midland 
Terminus,  and  be  also  a positive  disfigurement 
to  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Loudon.  I would 
only  add  that  if  the  shareholders  will  but  count 
the  cost  of  the  two  plans,  and  likewise  estimate 
the  public  convenience  afforded  by  each,  there 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  Y.  C.  E. 


at  the  flax  and  jute  mills,  but  that  we  must  prepare  for  as 
equally  large  accession  of  residents  or  perhaps  a still  greater 
number,  from  the  eBtablishment  of  the  ship-building 
worita  and  rolling-mills.  I think  we  may,  without  exag- 
geration, cODCTatuJate  onrselves  that  when  these  works 
are  completed,  Barrow  will  be  enabled  to  boast  that  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  to 
be  found  here.  lam  speaking  from  a personal  knowledge 
of  the  circumatances  when  I say  that  in  these  works  all 
the  latest  and  moat  perfect  appliances  for  meeting  every 
description  of  work  which  may  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  operations  of  the  company  will  be  found,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  extent  of  the 
business  which  may  be  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the 
undertaking.  But  here  again  the  all-important  question 
of  providing  the  requisite  house  accommodation  for  those 
who  must  necessarily  be  engaged  to  carry  on  these  great 
works,  forces  itself  upon  onr  consideration.  What  with  the 
labour  needed  for  these  works  and  those  to  which  I have 
previously  referred,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  our  population 
which  must  follow  the  commencement  of  active  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  Flax  and  Jute  Company,  there  is  little 
donbt  bat  that  within  a period  of  something  like  five  years 
the  number  of  the  inhabitanta  of  this  borough  will  be  at 
least  doubled.  All  these  oircumstances,  it  mast  be  ad- 
mitted, contribute  to  show  most  conclusively  that  there 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  borough  of  Barrow,  one 
of  the  most  promising  Qelda  for  investment  in  buildine 
operations  ever  brought  under  the  notice  of  capitalists,  X 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  any  set 
of  circumstances  offering  greater  encouragement  to 
builders  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  investing  in 
house  property.  They  have  before  them  the  ve^  welcome 
assurance  that  immediately  bonsea  are  completed,  they 
will  be  tenanted,  and  they  may  thus  look  with  certainty 
for  an  immediate  return  upon  their  outlay,  with  the 
assured  prospect  of  improved  value  in  a progressive  and 
Nourishing  town  and  port," 


SUDDEN  DEATH  OP  A DUBLIN 
ARCHITECT. 

The  annonnoement  reaohea  hb  from  Dabl/n  of 
the  eodden  death  of  Mr.  John  Bonrke,  a well- 
known  arobitect.  His  death  took  place  in  the 
coDsalting-room  of  Dr.  Hayden,  Harooiirt-atreet, 
to  whom  he  went  for  medical  advice.  Mr. 
Bonrke  was  the  architect  of  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordia  Hospital,  some  additions  to  Fhibsborongh 
Catholic  Cbnrob,  and  several  pnblio  and  private 
buildings.  For  many  years  he  took  mneh  inte- 
rest in  the  saccess  of  the  Dublin  Meobanioa’ 
Institute,  and  was  generally  liked  and  respected 
by  his  fellow-oitizens,  lay  and  clerical. 


DESCENDING  FLUES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  corre-- 
spondent,  “ B,  A.,”  the  chief  points  to  ^ observed 
in  the  oonstrnction  of  a horizontal  smoke-flue, 
whether  in  masonry  or  in  metal,  are  adequate 
capacity,  perfect  sonndnoss,  and  auRably-plaoed 
soot-doors  at  both  ends.  The  capacity  must  not 
be  leas  than  the  area  of  the  fire-bars  j there 
mast  be  complete  exolusion  of  air  and  water  at 
all  the  joints;  and  there  must  be  due  provision 
for  rarefying  the  flue,  as  well  as  for  cleansing. 
Besides  this,  the  descending  fine  from  the  stove 
must  be  sound  and  carefully  oonneoted  with  the 
lower  flue.  Above  all,  the  vertical  flue  must  be  a 
separate  one,  and  of  a length  at  least  double  that 
of  the  horizontal. 

Of  course,  the  details  of  construction  must  be 
left  to  the  experience  or  the  judgment  of  the 
tradesman  employed,  and  would  not  be  snited  to 
your  oolnmns.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  we 
conld  refer  “ B.  A.”  to  very  many  practical 
instances  of  efficient  descending  stove-flues. 

Benham  & Sons, 


UNSAFE  LANDINGS. 

At  the  8t.  George's,  Hanover-aquare,  Committee  of 
Works,  Mr.  Tomkiua,  the  surveyor,  reported  that  he  had 
communicated  with  several  persoDs  in  the  parish  who  had 
unsafe  landings.  Some  of  them  bad  promised  to  get  the 
landings  repaired.  The  landings  were  in  some  cases  over 
areas,  and  in  some  over  vaults, 

Mr.  J.  Morris  thought  perhaps  the  committee  could 
compel  people  to  inclose  these  daugeroas  landings.  The 
surveyor  said,  in  one  case  of  a landing  over  a vault,  he 
had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Lee,  an  architect,  who 
bad  seen  the  landing  in  qnestion.  The  letter  was  hero 
read,  and  set  oat  that  the  landing  was  not,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  dangerous;  and  that,  as  the  public  walked  over 
it,  the  parish  were  bound  to  do  the  necessary  repairs. 
Mr.  Mitchell  said,  that  in  some  cases  people  stood  on 
these  landings  to  look  at  pictures,  and  so  forth.  If  the 
owners  of  these  landings  neglected  to  repair  them,  having 
been  warned,  he  held  that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
they  would  be  liable  for  the  conseqaences.  Mr.  J.  Morris 
suggested  that  the  committee  should  pick  out  the  most 
dangerous  landing,  and  call  on  the  owner  to  repair  it.  If 
he  neglected  to  repair  or  restore  it,  he  could  then  be  taken 
on  a summons  beiore  a magistrate.  The  clerk,  in  answer 
to  a question,  said,  by  law  the  owners  of  vaults  bad  to 
repair  them.  In  the  cases  of  areas,  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor’s  Act  would  apply.  The  committee  decided  that 
the  surveyor  should,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  report 
those  persons  who  bad  failed  to  repair  the  landings  as 
requested. 


AN  INCIDENT  OP  THE  LORD  MAYOR’S 
SHOW,  1871. 

Act  I. 

Sir,— Hard  upon  thirty-six  years  ago,  two  youngsters 
might  bo  seen  walking  to  the  City  at  half-past  seven  each 
morning;  they  returned  together  when  the  day's  work 
was  done;  they  were  the  best  of  friends  for  years ; they 
shared  alike:  if  one  could  not  eat  his  dinner,  the  other 
helped. 

Act  II. 

Years  have  rolled  on  “since  they  were  boys  together,” 
On  the  9th  of  this  month  a poor  man  stood  amid  the 
crowd,  to  see  his  old  chum  pass  in  grand  array,  and  wish 
him  good  speed,  Recognition  was  one-sided.  I know  the 
outline  history  of  both ; but,  sir,  perhaps  silence  would 
be  mercy.  May  your  young  readers  divine  the  cause, 
steer  their  bark  aright,  and  avoid  rocks  of  temptation 
and  deluding  qaicksands  in  life’s  voyage,  B.  T, 


WARWICK  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  imparity  of  the  water 
at  present  soppliedtothe  town  of  Warwick  from 
the  river  Avon,  the  corporation  of  that  town, 
being  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  district, 
have  decided  to  obtain  a purer  supply  elsevvhere. 
Plans  and  sections  for  a proposed  supply  by 
gravitation  to  be  obtained  from  Haseley  were 
submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  by 
the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  B.  Pritchard,  C.E., 
the  engineer  for  the  scheme  ; when  a report  was 
also  read  from  Messrs.  Cawley  & Newton,  civil 
engineers,  of  Westminster  and  Manchester,  ex- 
pressing approval  of  the  scheme  as  laid  down  by 
the  boi’ough  surveyor. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Board  that  notice  be  at 
once  given  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  giving  them  the  necessary  powers 
to  carry  oat  such  project. 

We  may  add  that  at  the  present  time  consider- 
able  engine-power  is  required  in  pumping  the 
Bopply  from  the  Avon. 


REFORMATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
MIDDLESEX. 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  raise  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a reformatory  school  for  girls  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  we  wonld  gladly 
aid. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1853,  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  induced  the  Governmeut  to 
pass  an  Act  enabling  the  magistrates  of  the 
connty  to  establish  indnstrial  schools  for  the 
reception  of  juvenile  offenders.  This  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Feltbam  for 
hoys  only,  where  upwards  of  2,000  have  been 
received — more  than  75  per  cent,  having  turned 
out  well.  After  much  disoassion  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  oDauccesafal  appeals  to  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  matter  of  female  reformatory 
schools  in  hand,  on  the  county  day  in  April, 
1870,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Session  that  a sum  of  6,000Z.  be  contributed 
towards  the  establishment  of  a reformatory 
school  for  girls  by  the  purchase  of  Fortescuc 
House,  Twickenham.  Some  doubt  was  felt  by 
the  county  treasnrer  whether  he  could  safely  pay 
the  6,0001.  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
specified  ; and  a case  being  submitted  to  council, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Court  had 
no  power  to  purchase  land  for,  and  wholly  to 
maintain,  such  a school.  A mandamus  was 
about  to  be  applied  for  against  the  County 
Treasurer,  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  pay 
the  money;  but  in  the  meantime  the  owner  of 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BUILDERS. 

In  the  borough  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  house 
accommodation  is  now  glaringly  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  the  population,  many  hundreds  of 
families  being  obliged  to  live  in  temporary 
wooden  erections,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
securing  other  residences.  The  Mayor  of 
Barrow  (Mr.  James  Ramsden),  on  his  recent  re- 
election  for  the  sixth  time,  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  with  reference  to  this  subject,  in 
the  course  of  his  address  to  the  town  coonoil  of 
the  borough : — 

“I  cannot  refrain  from  aUndingto  a want,  the  existence 
of  which  I have  bo  doubt  has  been  already  recognised  by 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  I am  sure  that 
every  one  has  arrived  at  the  cooclasion  that  the  house 
accommodation  in  Barrow  is  even  at  the  present  time 
wholly  inadeqnate  to  the  necessities  of  its  popnlation,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  you  that  this  deficiency  will  be 
far  more  severely  felt  as  that  population  increases,  and  it 
must  increase  very  rapidly  to  keep  pace  at  all  with  the 
requirements  for  additionffi  labour  which  the  development 
of  the  varions  new  branches  of  industry  amongst  us  must 
give  rise  to.  It  must  be  borne  in  miod  that  not  only  have 
we  to  look  forward  to  the  infiux  of  families  who  will  be 
attracted  by  the  employment  offered  to  women  and  children 


* London  : Staunton  & Son. 


Sir, — A correspondent  asks  for  information 
about  descending  flues.  In  reply,  I would  inform 
him  that  the  length  of  30  ft.  of  horizontal  flue,, 
and  a depth  of  3 ft.  of  desceuding  flue,  will  act 
if  his  upright  chimney-shaft  is  not  less  thaU' 
30  ft.  or  40  ft,  high ; and  provided  further  that 
be  has  some  contrivance  for  warming  the  nprigbt 
chimney-shaft  in  the  first  instance.  Unless  this 
be  done,  his  flue  will  not  draw.  If  the  upright 
shaft  (or  chimney)  be  warmed  by  other  ffie- 
places  or  stoves,  no  further  heat  will  be  neces- 
sary ; but,  if  otherwise,  some  arrangement  to 
warm  the  chimney  by  a small  secondary  stove,, 
or  by  a large  lamp,  placed  temporarily  near  the 
bottom  of  the  " up-cast,”  is  absolutely  necessary. 
After  the  np-oast  has  been  warmed,  it  will  not 
require  the  heat  to  be  continued.  Bat  the  law 
which  regulates  the  motion  of  aeriform  fluids 
will  nob  be  fulfilled  unless  he  first  produce 
motion  in  the  up-oast  shaft. 

By  using  his  horizontal  flue  for  warming  any 
part  of  the  building,  he  will  reduce  the  ascending 
power  of  the  up-oast  shaft ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  will  destroy  its  action,  as  this  will  depend 
on  many  circumstances  too  nnmerous  to  attempt 
^ to  explain  in  a short  paragraph.  0.  H. 
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the  builder. [Noy.  18,  1871. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a New  Factory  near  Stochjport. — A 
•fatal  accident  has  happened  at  the  Heavily 
Spinning  Mills,  Heavily.  The  mill  is  foar 
atories  high,  thirteen  windows  long  and  nine 
wide.  The  east  end,  where  the  engine-honse, 
mechanics’  shop,  and  cotton  and  blowing  rooms 
are  sitaated,  are,  however,  only  two  stories,  and 
it  was  in  adding  two  other  stories,— the  whole 
breadth,— that  the  accident  occurred.  Mr. 
Henry  Barlow  was  the  contractor  for  the  brick- 
work, and  the  Berresford  Engineering  Company 
supplied  the  iron  beams,  pillars,  &o.,  the  floor 
resting  on  arches.  The  erection  had  advanced 
nearly  to  a state  of  completion,  the  works  having 
been  hastened  forward  after  a stoppage.  All  the 
hands,  numbering  120,  were  at  work  at  the  time, 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  giving  way  of 
the  portion  of  the  two  newly-built  stories  inwards, 
carrying  away  the  cotton-room  into  tho  blowing- 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  engine-house  por- 
tion having  escaped.  Several  men  were  at  the 
time  engaged  working  at  the  brickwork,  and 
also  in  firing  the  ironwork.  The  ordinary  hands 
instantly  escaped  from  the  mill,  but  it  was  found 
that  a brioksettor  had  been  carried  with  the 
rubbish  to  the  bottom  story,  and  falling  upon  a 
boy  who  was  feeding  the  “scutcher”  with 
cotton,  both  had  been  buried  beneath  heaps  of 
brick  12  ft.  deep.  The  death  of  both  of  them 
must  have  been  immediate.  Many  others  were 
more  or  less  injured. 

Fall  of  Four  Men  from  a Chimney-Stalk. — 
A fearful  accident  has  occurred  at  Workington, 
'Cumberland.  A tall  chimney-stalk  is  in  coarse 
of  erection  there  for  the  Mossbay  Iron  Company, 
and  has  now  reached  the  height  of  150  ft.  Four 
bricklayers  went  to  work  at  the  chimney,  and 
entered  a cage  at  the  side  to  be  drawn  to  the 
top  by  means  of  a rope  attached  to  an  engine. 
At  the  height  of  50  ft.  the  rope  broke,  and  the 
four  men  were  precipitated  to  the  ground.  One 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  foreman  of  the 
party  died  shortly  afterwards.  A third  had  his 
thigh  fractured,  and  received  other  serious 
injuries  j and  the  fourth  was  much  shaken. 

Destruction  of  an  Iron  Church,  Frestonville, 
Brighton. — The  new  iron  church  in  Stanford- 
road,  Frestonville,  recently  built,  and  opened  for 
divine  service  only  on  Sunday  last,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  children,  who 
had  been  playing  close  to  the  church,  collected  a 
quantity  of  shavings  and  stubble  lying  about, 
and,  having  deposited  them  on  the  floor  of  a 
closet  at  the  back  of  the  ohurob,  set  them 
alight.  The  fire  thus  kindled  ignited,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  woodwork  of  the  closet,  and  this 
latter  being  contiguous  to  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  the  flames  speedily  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  building,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
.prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  police,  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  and  the  railway  men, 
with  their  respective  fire-engines,  was  in  about 
an  hour  wholly  destroyed.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  iron  buildings  are  formed  with  wood 
framings,  and  are  of  combustible  character. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bengeworth.— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  Bengeworth,  Evesham, 
has  been  laid.  Some  eightyears  since  acommittee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old 
parish  church,  but  it  was  decided  to  build  a new 
church  instead.  The  old  edifice  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  complete  ruin.  The  site  for  the  new 
church  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Badsey  and 
London  roads,  and  was  given  by  Lord  Northwick. 
The  bnilding  is  to  be  cruciform  and  geometric. 
It  is  to  accommodate  700,  abont  300  free.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  for  4,000L  to  complete 
the  work.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Barry  & Sons,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  builder  and 
sole  contractor  is  Mr.  Hugh  Tates,  of  Liverpool. 
The  design  has  been  prepared  with  special  refer- 
encG  to  the  site,  the  tower  and  spire  occupying 
•the  position  most  prominent,  and  forming  with 
the  nave  and  transepts  a group  on  ascending 
the  hill  from  Evesham.  The  tower  will  be  16  ft. 
square  externally,  and  52  fr.  high  to  the  cornice 
under  broach  of  spire ; the  spire  will  be  71  ft. 
high.  It  is  intended  to  re-hang  the  bells  in  the 
new  belfry.  The  church  will  be  built  of  stone, 
faced  with  coarse  bine  lias,  and  lined  internally 
with  Bath  stone  throughout.  The  windows  will 
all  bo  filled  with  geometric  tracery.  The  east 
window  will  be  of  five  lights,  the  west  and  tran- 
sept windows  of  four  lights,  and  those  in  the 
aisles  of  two  lights.  The  clearstory  will  have 
tracery  windows  of  two  lights.  The  interior  of 


the  church  will  |be*  of  suitable  character,  the 
roof  will  be  of  open  timber  with  cross-braces, 
and  circular  ribs,  having  moulded  and  carved 
atone  brackets  under. 

Didshury  (Lancashire). — St.  James’s  Church 
has  been  re-opened,  after  having  undergone  im- 
portant alterations.  The  church  has  been 
extended  eastward  by  the  addition  of  a new 
chancel  30  ft,  by  19  ft.,  the  old  chancel  being 
taken  in  and  paved  for  a oontinnation  of  the 
nave,  which  previously  was  too  short,  and 
which  is  still  farther  improved  by  the  taking 
down  of  the  cumbersome  north  and  south 
galleries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  soou  be 
followed  by  the  west  gallery,  and  a more  suitable 
place  found  for  the  organ.  The  new  chancel 
arch  is  of  stone,  boldly  proportioned;  doable 
shafts  are  ranged  at  the  sides,  with  moulded 
octagon  caps  and  bases,  these  carrying  deeply- 
shadowed  arch  and  label  mouldings,  with  carved 
boss  terminations.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  hexagon 
in  plan,  with  carved  and  traceried  panels,  and 
buttresses  at  angles,  with  cap  mouldings  bear- 
ing a memorial  inscription.  It  has  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Sidebotham  & Co.,  "of  Manchester, 
from  the  architect’s  designs.  The  reading-desk 
is  also  of  oak,  with  open  traceried  front,  and 
shaped  and  traceried  ends.  The  side  windows 
of  the  chancel  are  filled  in  with  memorial  stained- 
glass  windows,  in  illnstration  of  the  following 
subjects  : — Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
Pnblioan,  Christ  blessing  little  Children,  and 
Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple.  These  windows 
are  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barrand,  & Westlake. 
The  east  window  is  also  filled  with  stained  glass, 
removed  only  from  its  old  position,  and  refixed. 
The  reredos  — a former  gift  of  the  present 
rector — has  been  refixed.  A font-cover  has  been 
presented,  the  work  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry, 
and  comprises  an  oak  top  with  the  inscription, 

“ Suffer  little  Children  to  come  unto  Me,”  round 
the  edge,  sarmounted  by  awrought-iron  crocketed 
canopy,  filled  in  on  the  sides  with  scroll-work. 
The  wrought-iron  standards  to  chancel-seats,  as 
also  the  gas  pendant,  have  been  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Hibbert  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  The 
new  chancel  has  been  built  by  a lady,  in  memory 
of  her  mother  ; the  other  part  of  the  work  having 
been  undertaken  by  the  rector,  chnrchwardens, 
and  congregation.  The  contract  for  the  whole 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons,  of  Auden- 
shaw,  for  the  collective  sum  of  1,3001.  Messrs. 
T.  R.  & E.  Williams  have  done  the  carving,  and 
the  architects  are  Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgford,  of 
Manchester. 

West  Bridgford. — The  parish  Johurcb  is  being 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hine  & 
Son,  of  Nottingham,  architects.  It  has  a nave, 
sonth  aisle,  and  porch,  chancel,  and  tower  at 
west  end,  and  was  much  dilapidated.  The  works 
consist  in  removal  of  wall  plastering,  and  point- 
ing the  joints;  new  porch  entrance  and  oak 
doors ; repairs  to  decayed  masonry  and  roof ; 
partial  rebuilding  of  chancel  and  piercing  its 
north  wall  with  an  archway  communicating 
with  new  organ-room  and  vestry.  The  roofs  of 
these  and  of  the  chancel,  are  pitch  pine,  covered 
with  brindled  tiles.  The  floor  of  the  latter 
is  also  tiled.  The  steps  are  of  alabaster, 
worked  out  of  some  defaced  monumental  slabs 
found  under  the  floor.  The  existing  oak  oban- 
cel-soreen  will  be  repaired  and  refixed.  The 
old  fittings  are  entirely  cleared  from  the  in- 
terior, which  will  be  filled  with  other  benches 
of  pitch  pine,  on  a new  boarded  floor.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  cost  will  be  about  7001. 

Whatton. — The  church  of  St,  John,  Whatton- 
in-the-Vale,  noted  for  its  being  an  ancient 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  for  the  fine 
peal  of  bells  in  the  tower,  has  been  re-opened 
after  undergoing  restoration.  Before  the  alte- 
rations were  begun,  the  stonework  of  the  church 
was  crumbling  away  by  degrees,  and  the  build- 
ing gave  indications  of  falling  to  pieces.  The 
spire,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  building,  had 
sunk  considerably,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  edifice 
showed  visible  signs  of  decay.  It  was  ultimately 
resolved  that  extensive  alterations  should  take 
place.  Mr.  J.  Huskinson,  of  Bingham,  was  de- 
puted to  carry  out  the  building  arrangements. 
On  the  outside  of  the  building  Anoaster  stone 
has  been  employed,  whilst  internally,  for 
economy’s  sake,  a good  deal  of  what  remained 
of  the  old  stone  fit  to  use  has  been  requisitioned. 
The  inside  roofing  is  entirely  new.  The  old 
pews  have  been  removed,  and  plain  seats  sub- 
stituted, BO  that  there  is  now  ample  accommo- 
dation for  a large  number  of  people.  Those  of 
the  original  beams  which  were  still  in  a sound 


condition  have  been  used  to  make  up  tho  doors 
at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  be  quite  new. 

A new  porch  has  been  added  to  the  church. 
Formerly  the  old-fashioned  stoves  were  the 
means  for  heating  the  place,  but  iron  grates 
have  been  put  in,  and  it  is  purposed  to  use 
water  for  heating  pnrposes.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  large  slabs  of  stone.  In  the  belfry  the 
bells  have  all  been  taken  down  and  reset  with 
new  and  strong  beams,  the  old  woodwork  being 
removed. 

Gorleston  (Great  Yarmouth). — We  understand 
that  the  committee  recently  appointed  to 
undertake  the  necessary  preliminary  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  Gorleston  Church,  have  en- 
gaged the  service  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  of  Lon- 
don, architect,  to  make  a survey  of  the  edifice. 

Alderiury. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened, after  considerable  interior  alterations. 
The  pews  have  all  been  removed,  and  open  stalls 
substituted.  The  alterations  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Darlington,  Shrews- 
bury, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Slater,  archi- 
tect. The  old  carved  oak  backs  of  the  former 
pews  have  been  relieved  of  paint  and  utilised  in 
the  present  arrangements.  Alterations  have 
also  been  made  in  the  church,  which  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  the  altar-rails  lowered, 
and  the  altar  itself  raised  18  in.  upon  two  stone 
steps  in  place  of  the  lumbering  wooden  ma- 
chinery which  occupied  the  place  before.  The 
floor  has  been  relaid  with  encaustic  tiles,  as  have 
also  the  floors  of  the  aisles,  which  have  been 
lowered  abont  6 in.  as  far  as  the  chancel.  The 
font  has  been  removed  near  to  the  western 
entrance,  and  the  church  throughout  will  be 
warmed  with  hot-water  pipes.  A carved  oak 
lectern  has  been  introduced,  and  the  old  pulpit 
has  been  removed. 

Leicester. — The  new  Chnrch  of  St.  Paul’s, 
King  Richard’s  - road,  has  been  consecrated. 
The  church  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Osborne, 
Brothers,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ordish  & 
Traylen,  aichiteots.  The  foundations  are  laid 
on  the  sandstone  rock,  all  the  superficial  sand- 
stonehaving been  excavated  centuries  ago.  The 
chancel  is  43  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  2 in.  wide,  and 
36  ft.  high  to  the  eaves.  There  is  also  proper 
space  for  an  organ,  but  at  present  there  are  no 
funds  for  its  erection.  The  nave  is  91  ft.  long 
by  31  ft.  4 iu.  wide,  and  38  ft.  3 in.  high  to  the 
oaves  of  the  roof,  increasing  to  60  ft.  to  the 
ridge.  The  aisles  are  83  ft.  6 in.  long  by  17  ft. 
wide,  and  13  ft.  10  in.  high  to  the  eaves,  extend- 
ing to  28  ft.  to  the  ridge.  The  church  will  well 
accommodate  between  800  and  900  persons.  It 
is  in  the  Geometric  style  of  fourteenth  century. 
Mosaic  glass  for  the  windows  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Birmingham.  The 
walls  are  of  Mountsorrel  granite,  banded  and 
interlaid  with  Derbyshire  red  grit  stone,  covered 
with  Swithland  gray  green  slating.  Stone  from 
Box  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  been  introduced 
into  the  quatrefoils  of  the  clearstory  and  the  aide  ) 
and  end  windows.  The  present  effect  of  the  i 
bnilding  is  marred  by  the  stoppage  of  the  tower 
(which  is  21  ft.  square)  at  the  height  of  62  ft , 
the  apex  of  the  roof. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Edgeley. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
school,  in  connexion  with  St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Edgeley,  has  been  laid.  The  designs  and  plana  i 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  Crowther,  architect,  for  • 
a school  to  accommodate  about  700  children,  , 
and  to  cost  about  3,6001.  The  school  is  designed  I 
in  the  Early  Geometric  style  of  Pointed  archi-  • 
tecture,  harmonising  with  the  church.  The  site  i 
is  a field  adjoining  the  northern  boundary  of  the  : 
churchyard,  the  western  portion  of  the  land  being  i 
reserved  for  the  erection  of  a parsonago-houae, 
and  the  church,  school,  and  parsonage  will  i 
together  form  a group  of  buildings.  The  school  j 
comprises  three  apartments,  viz.,  boys’  and  ;| 
girls’  school,  each  52  ft.  6 in.  long  by  20  ft.  wide  j I 
infant  school,  65  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide ; three  il 
class-rooms,  each  20  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide,  Lat  | 
and  cloak  rooms,  fitted  up  with  lavatories,  and  i: 
entrance-porches.  The  school-rooms  will  have 
open-timber  roofs,  stained  and  varnished,  and  ;| 
will  be  warmed  by  a system  of  hot-water  pipes  li 
and  coils  below  and  above  the  floor,  in  oombina-  i' 
tion  with  an  arrangement  for  the  ventilation  of  > 
the  building,  on  a plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Richard  • 
Sykes,  and  matured  by  the  architect.  The  i 
school  and  class  rooms  will  be  lighted  by  large  ^ 
and  lofty  windows,  placed  well  above  the  floor, 
o as  to  leave  ample  wall-space  below  for  maps,  i 
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I drawings,  and  other  edacatioDal  appliances.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  school  buildings  is  the 
I master’s  house.  There  will  be  separate  play- 
grounds  for  tbe  boys  and  girls,  provided  with 
offices  and  adjunots.  The  tender  was  let  to 
'Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  Manoheater,  for  3,0401. 
The  school  is  expected  to  be  ready  early  in  the 
I spring.  Mr.  Gallemore  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Bilston. — Anew  school-room,  erected  atDudley 
Port,  has  been  formally  opened.  The  building 
I is  capable  of  accommodating  500  persons.  Tbe 
I cost,  with  the  erection  of  a chapel,  &o.,  as  well, 

I will  be  about  3,500L,  towards  which  about  1,4001. 
have  been  realised. 

! Reigate  and  Redhill. — The  chief  stone  of  new 

Wesleyan  day-schools  has  been  laid  here  by  the 
I Mayor.  The  new  buildings  have  already  been 
I 'Commenced,  on  a plot  of  land  at  the  bottom  of 
i West-street,  Warwick  Town.  They  are  intended 
to  accommodate  250  children,  and  the  coat  of 
I erection,  furnishing,  the  fee  simple  of  the  site, 

I and  other  expenses,  will  amount  to  about  1,500Z., 

I of  which,  between  5001.  and  600Z.  remain  to  be 
; collected.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alex.  Lander, 
of  Barnstaple  and  London ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  P.  Brown,  of  Bedbill. 

Cowley  St,  John,  Oxford. — A large  school  for 
, boys  has  lately  been  opened  in  this  parish.  It 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Castle  & Co.,  of  Oxford, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Bnokeridge,  architect. 


A Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber.  By 
De  Volson  Wood,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Triibner  & Co.,  Paternoster- row. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  a series  of 
lectures  to  a senior  class  in  civil  engineering 
daring  the  past  few  years,  on  the  Eesistance  of 
Materials.  The  chief  aim  has  been  to  present 
the  theories  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 
The  results  of  experiments  are  also  recorded. 
The  strength  of  beams  of  irregular  forms,  or 
other  than  reotaugnlar,  and  the  unreliability  of 
theory  in  respect  to  these,  are  specially  treated 
of.  Some  knowledge  of  mathematics  is,  of 
-course  requisite  in  the  students,  of  this  volume. 


suggestion,  many  an  embriotio  theory,  and  many 
a fact,  of  importance,  is  stored  up  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  public.  Tbe 
Manual  of  Popular  Science  before  us  contains 
a condensed  record  of  recent  researches  on 
the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and  meteors,  the  earth, 
phenomena  of  life,  sight  and  sound,  inventions 
and  discoveries.  Hie  domestic  hints  relate 
to  the  choice  of  provisions,  cookery  and  house- 
keeping, new  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  various  branches  of  household  management. 
“ Mathematical  Instruments  : Vol.  II.  Op- 
tical Instruments.  By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A. 
London : Lockwood  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall- 
court,”  This  is  the  second  volume  of  an  enlarged 
edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  rewritten,  of  a 
small  work  devoted  to  the  construction,  adjust- 
ment, testing,  and  use  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments ; this  volume  includes  more  especially 
telescopes,  microscopes,  and  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing copies  of  maps  and  plans  by  photography. 
The  author  was  lately  connected  with  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  is  well- 

known  as  an  author. We  fully  agree  with  the 

Food  Journal  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation 
in  respect  of  adulterations  : — 

" Seeing,  then,  that  the  eystem  of  basinesB  bo  frequently 
pursued  by  retailers  of  articles  of  food  is  a dishonest  one, 
as  proved  not  only  by  evidence  before  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament,  but  also  by  daily  experience; 
seeing  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  so  deeply  planted,  and  its 
brancnes  so  widely  spread  as  to  cause  neither  shame  iu 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  nor  surprise  in  those  who  suffer 
from  it ; seeing,  moreover,  that  hitherto  no  exposure  on 
the  part  either  of  the  press  or  medical  profession  has  in  any 
material  degree  cheched  its  growth,— it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  mysteries  of  which  there  are  many 
in  this  country,  that  no  member  of  the  Government,  no 
independent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  peer  of 
the  realm  should  have  persistently  brought  the  whole 
question  of  adulteration  before  the  consideration  of  the  , 
nation.’' 

—“The  Belgravia  Annual”  for  the  coming 
year,  edited  by  Miss  Braddon,  is  a more  than 
usually  good  one,  and  includes  eight  full-page 
illustrations. 


Examples  of  the  Municipal,  Commercial,  and 
Street  Architecture  of  France  and  Italy,  from 
dhe  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Division 
I.  Measured  and  drawn  by  R.  .Anderson, 

Architect,  Edinburgh.  Mackenzie  : Pater- 
noster-row. 

THts  promises  to  be  a useful  work.  During  • ... 

the  last  few  years  several  volumes  of  Conti-  German  silver, — and  stated  that  such  pieces 
nental  Sketches  have  been  published,  but  as  | Purchased  and  worked  on  by  men  who 


®:is£jll0nca. 

The  Sale  of  [Scraps  of  Metal. — At  tbe 

Marlborongh-street  Police-court,  the  other  day, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hedgcook,  engineer  and  machinist, 
pointed  out  a great  hardship  inflioted  upon 
working  men  by  the  Aot  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime ; and  also  asked  advice  in  the  matter, 
Mr.  Knox  read  the  13th  section  of  the  appendix, 
which  renders  any  person  liable  to  a penalty  of 
51.  who  purchases  leas  than  112  lb.  of  lead,  or 
less  than  561b.  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  pewter,  or 
German  silver.  Mr.  Hedgcook  produced  pieces 
of  different  metals, — copper,  brass,  tin,  pewter, 


these  have  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  Mr.  Anderson  oro- 
poses  to  confine  his  to  secular  buildings.  Apart 
from  their  value  as  suggestive  subjects,  we 
agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  the  rapid 
transformation  most  of  the  old  towns  on  the 
Continent  are  now  undergoing  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  some  record  of  the  many  interesting 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  now  fast  dis- 
appearing  be  made.  The  volume  is  to  consist 
of  a selection  of  drawings  from  tbe  town-halls, 
warehouses,  shops,  and  dwelling-houses  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  still  existing  in  France  aud  Italy, 
and  dating  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Commercial  architecture  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a selection  of  drawings  from  the 
granaries,  store-houses,  and  shops  of  France, 
and  some  examples  of  warehouses  and  shops  of 
various  dates  from  the  old  commercial  towns  of 
Italy.  The  drawings  are  to  uniform  scales  j the 
plans  16  ft.  to  the  inch  ; elevations,  8 ft.  to  the 
inch;  details,  2 ft.  to  the  inch  j and  sections  of 
mouldings,  quarter  of  full  size. 

The  examples  in  the  division  before  us  are 
from  Cluny  5 Cordes,  in  Languedoc  5 Clermont, 
Montferrand  j Siena,  Central  Italy ; Cremona, 
Northern  Italy,  &o.  j and  are  very  well  drawn, 
rhe  writing  to  the  plates  is  fashionably  illegible. 

VARIORUM. 

“ Griffin’s  Shilling  Manuals : Popular  Science 
familiarly  illustrated  : written  aud  compiled  by 
lohn  Timbs.”  “ One  Thousand  Domestic  Hints  : 
vritten  and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.”  London ; 
3riffin&  Co.,  Stationers’ Hall-court.  1871.  Our 

•eaders  do  not  require  to  be  told  who  the  volu- 
ninous  Mr.  John  Timbs  is.  These  two  additions 
0 the  library  produced  by  his  industry  and 
ibility  are  useful,  as  all  his  gleanings  and  collec- 
ions  are ; and  in  his  pages  many  a hint  and 


purchased  from  1 lb.  to  100  lb.,  and  having  used 
what  portion  they  required,  brought  the  scrap 
back,  and  either  wished  for  money  for  it  or  to 
be  allowed  the  value  in  the  purchase  of  fresh  metal. 
As  a person  was  not  allowed  to  purchase  it,  a 
great  hardship  was  inflicted,  and  a hardship  of 
such  a nature,  especially  to  a respectable  working 
man,  that  he  had  felt  it  his  doty  to  come  forward 
in  the  matter,  being  a guardian  of  the  poor,  and 
knowing  what  injury  this  was  calculated  to  inflict 
on  poor,  hard-working  persons.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  he  would  be  able  to  give  fresh 
metal  for  old,  without  rendering  himself  liable. 
He  had  no  wish  to  evade  the  law.  Mr.  Knox, 
after  telling  Mr.  Hedgcook  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use  trying  to  evade  the  law  by  taking  back  scrap- 
metal,  and  giving  fresh  metal  for  it,  said  tbe 
monstrous  inconvenience  towhich  sneh  persona  as 
Mr.  Hedgcook  had  referred  to  must  be  put  had 
evidently  been  overlooked  in  passing  the  Aot. 
He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Hedgcook 
and  others  were  to  sign  a memorial  and  take  it 
to  the  Home-office,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  would  do  all  be  could  to  assist  them. 

Dante  Itoad. — A number  for  last  month  of 
the  Italia  Nuova,  a Forentine  journal,  notices 
with  much  satisfaction  what  it  believes  to  be 
tbe  only  instance  of  any  public  place  or  thorough- 
fare out  of  Italy  having  received  the  name  of  the 
great  Italian  poet  and  patriot,  Dante  Alighieri, 
and  rejoices  that  London  should  be  the  first  city 
in  the  world  to  set  this  example.  The  locality 
alluded  to  is  the  wide  road  which  has  recently 
been  opened  between  Newington-butts  and  West- 
minster Bridge,  which  the  committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  much  courtesy, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Barlow,  tbe  Dantopbiliat, 
who  at  one  time  held  this  portion  of  the  land 
over  which  tbe  new  road  here  passes,  were  good 
enough  thus  to  name. 


Opening  of  a ZTew  Drinking  Fountain  at 
Srlgbton. — The  obelisk  and  drinking-fountain, 
offered  a short  time  since  to  the  corporation  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Chatfield,  of  the  Marine-parade, 
have  been  erected  and  opened  in  the  large  open 
space  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  the  expense 
of  that  gentleman.  The  work  is  in  grey  (Cornish) 
granite,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Kierle, 
architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain 
Assooiation,  by  whom  the  fountain  was  supplied ; 
the  work  of  erecting  it  being  carried  out  under 
their  supervision  by  Messrs.  Cbeesman  & Co.,  of 
Brighton.  The  base  of  it  is  circular,  with  a 
diameter  of  18  ft.  ; the  oirole  being  divided  into 
four  quarters,  a quadrilateral  obelisk  resting  upon 
a moulded  plinth  rising  from  its  centre,  and  the 
whole  being  32  ft.  in  height.  The  point  of  the 
obelisk  is  surmounted  by  a light  iron  fluial,  below 
which  (supported  by  brackets  in  keeping  with  it) 
are  two  lamps,  which  project  from  the  east  and 
west  sides.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
plinth  are  two  jets  of  water  flowing  from  lions’ 
heads,  with  drinking-cups  on  eaoh  side  j the  oupa 
being  reached  by  a flight  of  three  steps.  North 
and  south  are  troughs  capable  of  holding  500 
gallons  of  water  each,  for  the  use  of  cattle  and 
horses.  To  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  water  is 
supplied  from  the  overflow-water  of  the  cattle- 
troughs. 

Memorial  of  Dord  Faversliam. — The 

cross  and  statue,  erected  at  Helmsley,  as  a 
memento  of  the  late  Lord  Faversham,  has  been 
formally  inaugurated.  The  cross  has  been  ereoted 
at  a cost  of  over  l,00OL,  taking  into  account  the 
gratuitous  labour  which  the  tenantry  in  many  in- 
stances have  bestowed  upon  the  work.  The  design, 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  is  Gothic  io  style.  From  a 
substantial  base  rises  a canopy,  supported  by  but- 
tresses terminating  in  crocketed  floials,  and 
crowning  the  canopy  is  a lantern,  surmounted 
by  a tapering  spire,  with  orooketed  angles.  This 
fabric  rests  upon  a series  of  steps,  and  is  fenced 
round  by  an  iron  rail.  Beneath  the  canopy  is  a 
marble  statne,  tho  gift  of  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased nobleman,  by  Mr.  Noble,  sculptor.  It  is 
of  Sicilian  marble.  Lord  Faversham  is  repre- 
sented wearing  the  robes  of  a peer  of  the  realm, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  speaking.  The  builder  of 
the  monument  was  Mr.  W.  Barton,  of  Helmsley. 

Kildare  Cathedral. — Active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  restore  the  nave  of  the  ancient  oathe- 
dral  of  Kildare.  The  nave,  as  it  exists  at 
present,  is  a huge  square  box,  without  a single 
ornament  or  a particle  of  eoolesiastioal  character. 
On  the  left  side  a huge  blank  wall,  withont  a 
window,  runs  the  entire  length.  On  the  right, 
the  place  is  lighted  by  three  windows,  of  non. 
desoript  architectnre.  The  church,  or  nave,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a neglected  oonventiole. 
That  euoh  a building  should  have  been  suffered 
to  exist  as  the  cathedral,  among  the  graceful 
and  picturesque  ruins  of  the  edifice  raised  by 
tasteful  as  well  as  pious  hands,  is  a positive  dis- 
grace to  the  Protestants  of  the  diocese.  Happily, 
with  smaller  means,  there  is  now  a more  energetic 
spirit ; and  Mr.  Street,  now  engaged  in  the  resto- 
ration of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  has  given  his 
opinion  that  the  nave  can  be  restored  for  5,000Z. 
Nearly  1,000L  have  already  been  subscribed,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare 
alone  twice  that  sum  could  be  readily  collected. 

Proposed  Kew  Ball  for  Carlisle. — It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a new  Public  Hall  for  Carlisle, 

A suitable  central  site,  with  three  fronts,  can 
be  obtained  large  enough  to  furnish  on  the 
ground-floor  accommodation  for  3,000  people. 
Deducting  from  this  the  space  required  for  ante- 
rooms, &c.,  accommodation  would  be  left  in  the 
large  hall  for  some  2,000.  As  to  the  charaoter 
of  the  hall,  the  idea  of  some  of  the  committee 
is  that  the  building  should  be  one  of  general 
utility, — a sort  of  amphitheatre  which  would  be 
used  as  an  equestrian  establishment,  a theatre 
for  popular  concerts,  public  meetings,  &o.,  with  a 
large  ante-room,  in  which  sales  or  dinners  could 
be  held.  Such  a building,  it  is  estimated,  could 
be  erected  for  some  6,000L  or  6,500Z.  Of  course, 
for  this  sum  the  structure  would  be  plain;  and 
if  it  should  be  resolved  to  make  it  ornamental, 
the  cost  would  be  much  greater. 

Antiquarian  Works,  France. — Amongst 
noticeable  publications  on  tbe  antiquities  of 
France  are  an  “ Etude  sur  la  Constrnction  de  la 
Cathedrale  de  Troyes,”  by  M.  Leon  Pigeotte;  a 
volume  on  the  “ Monumens  Celtiques  de 
TAlsace,”  by  M.  Max  de  Ring,  published  at 
Strasbourg  in  1870 ; and  a work  on  “Les  Inscrip- 
tions Antiques  de  la  Haute-Savoie,”  by  M. 
Veron, 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 

general  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  last  week,  a report  was  bronght  np  from  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  stating 
that  they  had  considered  the  memorial  of  the 
Lambeth  vestry,  praying  the  Board  to  apply  to 
Parliament  to  modify  or  repeal  ^ 

section  of  the  Thames  Embankment  (Sonth)  Act, 
which  enacts  that  the  expenses  of  mamtaming 
the  roadway,  shall  be  charged  on  the  vestry  ; 
and  after  givieg  a careful  consideration  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  memorial,  with  the 
fact  that  the  northern  embankment  is  a great 
thoroughfare  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  City  of  London,  and  lying  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields,  which  derived  nothing  whatever 
in  the  form  of  rating  from  the  embankment,  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Lambeth 
vestry.  They  urged  that  the  embankment  was 
only  a street  on  the  south  side,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  northern  side  were  of  a,n  ex- 
ceptional character  to  justify  the  Board  in  re- 
commending its  exemption  from  local  taxation 
as  a metropolitan  improvement}  while  the  other 
was  an  improvement  only  local,  and  should  be 
maintained  at  the  local  expense.  After  a long 
discussion,  the  recommendation  in  the  report 
was  adopted. 

Tbree  *'  lifter  ” Gas-Solders. — The  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  have  just  completed  the 
construction  of  two  new  gas-holders,  at  a station 
in  Portland-street,  Newtown.  The  new  holders 
are  an  extension  of  the  Gould-streot  Works. 
They  have  three  “ lifters.”  Some  doubt  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  prudence  of  having  the 
extra  “ lift,”  on  the  ground  that  the  altitude  and 
bulk  of  the  holders  would  render  them  dangerous, 
in  the  event  of  a severe  storm.  However,  those 
concerned  in  their  constrnotion  have  every  con- 
fidence in  their  stability.  They  were  commenced 
about  two  years  ago,  and  the  total  cost  has  been 
35,4501.,  inclusive  of  everything.  They  will  hold 
2,192,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  the  coat  of 
storage  is  161.  per  thousand  feet.  The  architects 
for  the  construction  of  the  tanks  were  Messrs. 
Mangnall  & Littlewood,  of  Manchester.  Of  the 
two  tanks,  the  diameUr  of  the  large  one  is 
155  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  one  is  06  ft., 
and  the  depth  of  each  is  32  ft.  below  the  surface. 
The  oontraotors  were, — for  the  brickwork,  Mr. 
James  Butherford,  Manchester ; for  the  masonry, 
Messrs.  Ellis  & Hinchliffe,  Manchester } for  the 
iron,  Messrs.  Walton,  Mahon,  & Co. ; and  the 
clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Crowther.  The 
works  at  Newtown  and  those  in  Gould-street 
contain  now  4,442,000  cubic  feet  altogether,  or 
2,192,000  in  the  former,  and  2,250,000  in  the 
latter. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Grimsby. — The 

borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Joseph  Maughan,  has 
reported  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Grimsby,  with 
special  reference  to  the  small-pox  epidemio, 
under  which  it  has  been  suffering.  The  removal 
of  nightsoii  had  been  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed, till  the  surveyor  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  ordered  proper  arrangements  to  be 
made.  The  state  of  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  was  seen  to,  and  in  52  cases  out  of  150 
the  discontinuance  of  the  culinary  use  of  the 
local  water  supply  was  recommended.  In  19 
instances  the  recommendation  was  adopted, 
while  in  the  remainder  no  steps  were  taken  to 
provide  a supply  from  the  water  company,  or 
improve  the  local  supply.  The  mortality  during 
the  epidemic  was  lamentably  great,  and  the 
disease  attacked  persons  of  all  ages,  but  espe- 
cially among  children  and  young  persons.  Dis- 
infeotants  were  used  in  about  500  houses  with 
manifest  benefit,  and  also  in  various  fishing- 
smacks  and  other  craft. 

Seadlog  Arcbltectural  Association. — 
The  second  general  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  the  Athenaeum.  There  was  a good 
attendance  of  members.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Smith.  An  essay 
on  " English  Gothic  Architecture,  historically 
and  generally  considered,”  was  read  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  in 
which  he  showed  the  connexion  of  the  changes 
in  race  and  tongue  with  the  changes  in  the  art 
and  science  of  architecture. 

Proposed  Market  for  South  Ziondon. — A 
proposition  for  the  erection  of  a market  on  the 
vacant  ground  belonging  to  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Eailway  Company,  near  Brixton 
Station,  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
directors. 


Xlse  New  Harbour  Works,  Anstrutber. 

Since  the  destruction  of  a portion  of  the  new  east 
pier,  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  by  the  storms  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  last  month,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  favourable  weather  to  push  forward 
the  operations  for  the  repair  and  better  protec- 
tion of  the  pier.  The  breach  has  been  built  up 
with  concrete,  bat  the  portion  of  the  parapet 
wall  above  the  quay  is  not  to  be  constructed  at 
present,  in  order  that  the  large  conorete  blocks 
which  are  to  be  laid  down  at  the  back  of  the 
pier  may  be  got  easier  into  water.  The  staging 
necessary  for  the  laying  down  of  these  blocks 
has  been  so  far  erected,  that  some  of  them  were 
got  into  the  water  at  the  end  of  last  week.  It 
is  intended  to  deposit  from  150  to  200  of  these 
blocks  at  tlie  back  of  the  pier,  and,  as  they 
weigh  about  twenty  tons  each,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  go  a great  way  in  protecting  the 
quay  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  during  a 
storm. 

Tbe  New  Itatlway  Station  at  Maiden- 
bead. — This  new  building  has  been  opened  to 
the  public.  The  waiting-rooms  are  of  consider- 
able size.  The  platforms  are  of  great  length. 
The  lighting  has  been  carried  out  by  about  100 
gas-burners ; the  gas  being  supplied  from  the 
Maidenhead  Gasworks.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  have  caused  the  approach  at  the  junction 
of  Eng  and  Queen  Streets  to  be  considerably 
widened,  and  also  well  lighted  with  lamps.  Many 
of  the  better  class  of  houses  have  already  been 
let  since  the  station  has  been  in  progress,  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  remarks  a local  paper, 
that  if  builders  could  be  induced  to  erect 
larger  houses  than  those  already  built,  tenants 
would  soon  be  found  to  fill  them,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a town  on  the  Thames  which  receives 
more  visitors  during  the  summer  months  than 
Maidenhead. 

Tbe  New  Music-ball,  Sbef&eld. — The 

workmen  employed  in  the  erection  of  this  hall 
were  invited  by  their  employers  to  a supper  at 
the  Mail  Coach  Inn,  West-street,  Sheffield.  There 
were  present  Mr.  Clarke,  the  secretary  to  the 
Music-hall  Company,  who  occupied  the  chair } 
Mr.  Alfred  Flooton,  from  tbe  firm  of  Messrs. 
Flocton  & Abbott,  the  architects  of  the  build- 
ing; Mr.  Charles  Houlclsworth,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  5 Mr.  George  Longden  (G.  Longdon  & 
Sons,  contractors  for  the  masons’  and  brick- 
layers’ work)  5 Mr.  Joseph  Badger  (Badger  & 
Holmes,  who  are  contractors  for  the  joiners’ 
and  carpenters’  work)  ; and  about  seventy  work- 
men employed  on  the  building.  The  roof  of  the 
hall  is  now  complete,  and  will  be  covered  in 
before  the  end  of  the  present  month,  so  that  the 
inside  work  can  be  carried  on  during  the  winter 
months. 

Hayward’s  Patent  Pavement  Xilgbts. — 

The  ordinary  description  of  pavement  light 
allows  the  rays  on  entering  to  disperse  equally 
in  all  directions,  so  that  only  part  radiates 
inwards.  In  Hayward’s  patent  light  the  re- 
fiecting  face  of  each  glass  is  at  snob  an  angle  as 
to  send  the  rays  of  light  into  tbe  basement,  in 
a direct  line  from  tbe  front.  The  cast-iron 
frame  of  this  light  is  composed  of  a series 
of  hexagonal  recesses,  into  which  the  lenses  are 
set,  the  surface  of  the  glass  being  a little  below 
the  upper  edges  of  tbe  iron  net-work,  which 
presents  a firm  foothold.  These  lights  can 
scarcely  fail  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

New  Market  Hall,  Wbltcburcb.— The 

top  stone  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  new  Market 
Hall  has  been  laid.  After  the  front  facing 
Sc.  Mary’s-street  had  been  erected,  the  local 
Board  discovered  that  it  projected  too  mnoh  into 
the  street,  and  that  if  it  remained  as  it  was  it 
would  have  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  be 
somewhat  inconvenient.  A special  meeting  of  the 
Board  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  then 
frontage  must  come  down,  and  that  it  should  be 
put  some  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  back.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  they  consented  to  pay  Mr. 
Stringer  the  sum  of  361.  to  raze  the  then  frontage 
and  erect  another. 

Openlng^  of  the  British  Workmen’s  Free 
Institution,  Sedgley. — The  new  building  is  in 
High-street,  in  front  of  the  Temperance  Hall. 
It  comprises  six  large  rooms,  with  other  smaller 
places,  those  on  the  ground  floor  being  for  a free 
reading-room,  coffee  or  smoke  room,  refreshment 
or  waiter’s  room,  with  butler’s  pantry,  and  those 
upstairs  for  social  and  assembly  rooms.  All  the 
rooms  are  approached  by  a central  passage,  laid 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  hall  was  made  use  of 
for  the  opening  ceremony,  , 


Coggesball  Proposed  New  Town-ball. — 

Last  week  a meeting  of  the  committee  for  the 
promotion  of  the  proposed  town.hall  was  held 
at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Mr.  F.  XJ.  Pattisson, 
J.P.,  presiding.  The  proposed  sites  having  been 
previously  examined,  the  only  available  one  was 
decided  upon,  being  a corner  formed  by  the  eon- 
junction  of  tbe  Braintree  and  Kelvedon-roads. 

It  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Pertweo,  architect,  of 
Chelmsford,  should  be  asked  for  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  cost  of  the  building.  A sub-oom/* 
mittee  was  formed  who  are  to  wait  upon  the 
principal  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  solicit 
donations  to  the  fund. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — The  series  of  walks  and  excursions  in 
Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood  will  be  resumed 
on  the  18th  inst.,  when  Worcester  College  and 
the  oharches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  will 
be  visited.  On  the  following  Saturday  it  is  pro- 
posed to  visit  Baliol  College  and  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen Church,  and  on  Saturday,  Deo.  2,  Magdalen 
College.  The  first  evening  meeting  this  term 
was  held  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  last  week 
when  Mr.  James  Parker  made  a few  remark  on 
“ The  White  Horae  Hill,”  with  especial  reference  : 
to  Alfred’s  battle  on  Ashdown  in  871. 

Iiambourne  Church  Tower,  Bungerford. 
This  fine  old  tower  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state,  and  the  bells  are  not  allowed  to  : 
be  rung  even  for  a wedding.  A meeting  took  ; 
place  last  week,  whioh  was  presided  over  by  , 
Lord  Craven ; and,  after  a long  discussion,  a i 
motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Hippisley,  “That  the  ; 
tower  should  not  be  taken  down,”  was  carried, 
and  there  the  matter  remains  at  present.  It  ! 
seems  that  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  tower 
would  be  about  2,OOOZ.,  and  the  parishioners  do  : 
not  see  their  way  clearly  in  raising  the  amount, 
j 'The  Alexandra  Palace.— The  failure  of  the 
tontine  scheme  for  opening  the  Alexandra  i 
Palace  as  a place  6f  healthful  recreation  for  the  i 
people  is  reported.  An  effort  will  doubtless  be  ' 
made  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  undertaking,  ; 
but  the  practical  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  i 
especially  of  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  ; 
the  park,  is  necessary  to  bring  the  scheme  to  a 
successful  issue. 

Tbe  Cbalrmansbip  of  tb©  Metropolitan  i 
Board  of  Works. — On  the  death  of  Sir  John  i 
Thwaites,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
decided  to  elect  their  chairman  annnally*  J 
Colonel  Hogg’s  term  of  office  baa  now  all  but  i 
expired,  and  the  Board  were  to  proceed  to  elect : 
a chairman  at  this  week’s  meeting.  Since  the 
colonel’s  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Board, ; 
he  has  been  elected  to  represent  Truro  in  th© 
House  of  Commons. 

Surveyor  for  Durham  Diocese.  — Mr.  i 

R.  J.  Johnson,  who  wrote  his  name  so  that  » 
dozen  people  consulted  could  make  nothing  of  it 
but  Joitnseti,  wishes  it  set  right.  We  do  so,  and  . 
hope  he  and  a thousand  other  gentlemen  will  in  i 
future  take  the  trouble  to  make  their  signature  i, 
a little  clearer  than  they  have  done. 

The  Aquarium  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— - 
On  Friday,  in  last  week,  a soirde,  numerouslylj 
attended  by  shareholders  and  their  friends,  was:' 
held  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Crystal! 
Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  conwi 
pletion  of  the  aquarium,  already  spoken  of  in  the; 
Builder.  Professor  Owen  and  Mr.  Frank  Buok-li 
land  took  part.  i 

Dlbrary  for  Stafford.— Mr.  Salt,  the  senior: 
member  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  has  offereAi 
the  free  use  of  a range  of  buildings  in  thel' 
Market-place  for  the  Salt  Library,  without  any 
conditions,  except  that  the  county  shall  sub- 
scribe a sufficient  fund  to  insure  the  maintenanoe 
of  a librarian  and  other  needful  expenses.  Tbei 
cost  of  the  building  has  been  nearly  20,0001. 
“'The  Semaphore  Westminster  Bridge.—, 
It  is  said  that  the  signal  lamp-post  at  the  foot  oi 
Westminster  Bridge  having  proved  a decided! 
failure,  the  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works 
have  resolved  to  call  upon  Mr.  Knight,  its  pro-: 
jeotor,  to  pull  it  down. 

Projected  Canal  In  the  Iilne  of  the  First. 
Passenger  Hallway.- It  is  proposed  to  makaj 
a canal,  for  the  use  of  small  steamboats,  betweecl 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  thirty-three  miles,  at, 
an  estimated  cost  of  900,0001.  j 

Cathedral  of  Bols-le-Duc.— The  referenoei 
to  view  of  exterior  of  this  building  given  wi^' 
our  recent  view  of  the  interior  should  be  b 
p.  107  in  present  volume,  not  to  vol.  xxviii.>  a.' 
stated. 
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3 irew  Swimming  Bath  for  Hereford.— A 

T'new  Bwimmiug-bath  is  aboQt  to  be  opened  in 
^iconnczioQ  with  the  public  baths  of  the  town. 
wThe  building  containing  it  was  designed  by  Mr. 
iiNioholeon,  and  the  contractor  for  the  work  was 
ilMr.  Gough,  both  of  Hereford.  The  interior  is 
flighted  by  means  of  four  " star”  gaseliers  sua- 
flpended  from  the  ceiling,  aided  by  three  other 
i triple  gas  jets  at  either  end  of  the  hall.  There 
t are  sixteen  dressing.rooma  and  fourteen  “ stalls  ” 
for  the  accommodation  of  bathers.  The  bath  is 
^ 62  ft.  in  length  by  23  ft.  in  width,  and  with  a 
adepth  of  water  varying  from  3 ft.  10  in.  to  5 ft. 
' 10  in.  It  is  lined  with  glazed  bricks  and  floored 
^with  red  and  blue  tiles. 

Convict  Labour.  — Pentonville  Prison  is 
i about  to  be  enlarged  by  the  labour  of  the  con- 
i victs  alone.  We  trust  the  experiment  will  be 
3 well  conducted,  so  that  it  may  prove  successful. 


TENDERS 

--  town.halJ,  &e.,  TVeat  Bromvricli.  Meeara. 
Alexander  & Henman,  architeoU.  Quantities  by  Messrs, 
r.  C.  & J.  P.  Sharp  and  Mr.  W.  B,  Geen : — 

Barnsley  & Sons  £9,680  0 0 

9,460  0 0 

Matthews  9,439  q 0 

CressweU  & Sons 9,397  0 0 

Hilton 9,310  0 0 

Horaeley,  Brothers  9,306  0 0 

JelFrey  & Pritchard  9,259  0 0 

9,227  10  0 
9,129  0 0 
0,909  0 0 
0 0 


„ For  market.hall,  4e.,  Weat  Bromwich.  Meaara.  Weller 
^ Proud,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  & J P 
5 Sharp  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Geen:—  . .v.  a,u.jr. 

£5,79S  0 0 

Horseley,  Brothers n n 

Parker  &Sona  0 0 

•“'“tm, .....  ....  4^500  0 0 

JelTrey  & Pritchard  4,419  15  Q 

Barnsley  & Sons  4,160  0 0 

Stockton  & Sons  3,939  0 0 

Creeswell  & Boas 3 920  0 0 

Jfatthewa  3;799  q q 

3,6:0  0 0 

"“fkitt  3 600  0 0 

Trow  & Son  3,400  0 0 


Stockton  & Sons  .. 
Garlick  . 

Briley  .... 

Burkitt  , 


Trow  4 Son  . 


8,600  0 0 


For  public  baths,  4o.,  West  Bromwich.  Mr  E Pin- 
slier,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  T.  C & J P 
Sharp  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Qeen ' ' 

CressweU  4 Sons £1760  0 0 

0 0 

Parker  & Sons 4 620  0 0 

G^iick  4 500  0 0 

4,499  0 0 

Hilton 4,420  0 0 

JelTrey  St  Pritchard  4,360  0 0 

Barnsley  4 Sons  4,200  0 0 

Eorseiey,  Brothers 4,090  0 0 

Burkitt  3,860  o 0 

Stockton  4 Sons  3,657  7 0 

Trow  & Son  3,600  0 0 


For  libra^,  4c.,  West  Bromwich.  Messrs.  Weller  & 
Proud,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  4 J P 
Sharp  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Geen  r — ' ' 

Parker  4 Sons £1,160  0 0 

Creaawell  & Sons 1,163  o 0 

Matthews  1,135  q 0 

Hilton 1,130  0 0 

Briley  1,099  o 0 

Jeffrey  4 Pritchard  1,060  0 0 

Biaher 1,050  0 0 

Barnsley  & Sons  1,030  0 0 

1,009  0 0 


Garlick 


Stockton  & Sons  

Horseley,  Brothers.. 

Trow  4 Bon  

Burkitt  


977  7 0 
050  0 0 
950  0 0 
940  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a tarern,  in  Adam-street  West 
Rdgware-road,  for  Sir  Henry  Menx  4 Co.  Mr,  F.  War- 
barton  Stent,  architect : — 

Hirh  ...£1,690  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 1,493  o 0 

Jackson  4 Shaw  1,485  0 0 

Hill,  Heddeu,  & vv  aiaram  (late)  l,-440  0 0 

Ebbs  4 Sons  (accepted)  1,387  o 0 

For  villa  residence,  at  Beckenham.  Mr  Albert  E 
Gough,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thacker  — 

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co £1.640  0 0 

Keily,  Brothers  (too  late)  1,413  q 0 

Colls  4 Sons  (too  late)  1,397  q 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  1,363  0 0 

Hensbaw  4 Co.  i,300  0 0 

Gammon  4 Sons  1,299  0 0 

Thompson 1,360  0 0 

Hammond 1,200  0 0 


For  a mansion,  to  be  built  on  the  Kent  House  estate, 
Knightsbridso,  for  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton.  Mr,  Henry 
Clutton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Crocker  — 

BAPSon  £18,273  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  17,868  0 0 

Howns  16,860  0 0 

Macey  i6,007  0 0 

Myers  & Sons 16,488  0 0 

Brass 14,945  0 0 

_ For  new  offices,  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Insurance  Company,  Mr.  Moore,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ardine  & Bond 

Axford  & Whiliier  £3,790  0 0 

3,779  0 0 

Grover  3,749  0 0 

Hiil  & Sons  3,646  0 0 

Colls  4 Son  3,537  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,629  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby 3,477  0 0 

Gammon  & Son  3,047  0 0 

Lnjford 2,890  0 0 


Batb  and  Otber  Salldlng  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Coat  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furniflhed  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


For  the  enlargement  of  the  Free  Tabernacle,  Netting- 
hill,  for  Mr.  Varley.  Messrs.  Habershon  4 Pile,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied : — 

Ballant  . £4,900  0 0 

Patman  & Potheringham  4,886  0 0 

Johnson 4,760  0 0 

Kirk  ....  4,611  0 0 

Cowland 4,390  0 0 

Grover  4,375  0 0 

Tongue  3,990  0 0 

Blackmore  4 Morley  3,970  0 0 

Leatherdalo  & Son  3,897  0 0 

Forest 3,971  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  store-shed  for  castings,  for 
Messrs.  J.  & F,  Howard,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford. 
Mr.  John  Usher,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;— 

Cunvin  £033  0 0 

Foster  693  0 0 

Corby  4 Son  661  0 0 

Hull 649  0 0 

fencer 635  10  0 

Howe 630  0 0 

Carter  532  0 0 

Moore  618  0 0 


For  stable  buildings  and  front  fence  wall,  for  Mr.  Hands, 
Moss  Villa,  Finohley-road.  Messrs.  Satchel  & Edwards, 
architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Stable.  Front  Fence  Wall. 

Saunders  £372  0 0 £49  13  0 

Colls  & Son  ...  339  0 0 67  0 0 

Hockley 310  0 0 63  0 0 


For  finishing  three  cottages,  Lurke-lane  Bedford,  for 
Mr.  Knibb,  Mr.  F.  T,  Mercer,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  ;— 

Moore  £060  0 0 

Maxey  8U0  0 0 

Mercer  686  0 0 

LUley  679  0 0 

Dunham  677  0 0 

Francis  674  7 8 

Carter 672  0 0 

Corby 600  0 0 * 

Haynes  667  0 0 

Steers 642  7 0 

Knight  & Boston 630  10  0 

lliohards  633  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Stephen’s  Vicarage,  Walworth- 
common.  Messrs.  Henry  Jams  4 Son,  architects : — 

Hifigs  £2,345  0 0 

Rider  2,338  0 0 

Gammon  2,273  0 0 

Colls  2,199  0 0 

Downs 2,100  0 0 

Tarrant  2,149  0 0 

Maraland  2,098  0 0 

Hensbaw  2,005  0 0 

Shepherd  1,983  0 0 

Thompson 1,965  0 0 


AsbtoB  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railvray-rates,  &o. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Anvr.] 


Great  Fire  In  Tbames-street.  — Letter 
from  Messrs.  James  Nicholson  & Co.,  respecting 
their  CHUBB’S  SAFE: — “ 207, Upper  Thames* 
street,  London,  30th  October,  1871.  Gentle- 
man,— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Iron  Safe 
which  BO  faithfully  preserved  our  books  during 
the  late  fire  at  our  premises,  is  the  same  one 
that  defied  burglars  in  the  year  1855.  We  thinlr 
no  more  conclusive  testimony  of  its  quality 
could  be  required.  Giving  you  full  liberty  to 
publish  this  statement,  we  are,  Gentlemen, 
yonrs  most  obediently,  Jas.  Nicholson  & Co. — 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  57,  St.  Paul’s-ohurohyard, 
London.” — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTUEEES  OF 

IMPEOYED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenlioases,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  BOOMS, 

476,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  London,  W.OJ 
WORKS  :— FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

Publishere  of  a Pamphlet  on  " Hot-Water  Heating.’* 


For  addltione,  at  The  Holywell,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr, 
Leaf.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect 

Cohen £326  0 0 

Styles 290  0 0 

Marr  289  0 0 


For  new  shops,  4c.,  at  Eingsland,  for  Messrs  Pneke- 
cidgo  4 Nephew.  Mr.  J.  Turner,  architect  — 

Turner  & Son  £1,273  0 0 

Mart  1^190  0 0 

i Muston  1^171  0 0 

i Larko  1^075  q q 

I For  additions  and  alterations  to  Swift’s  Park,  Cran- 
Ibiook,  Kent,  for  Major  Alexander.  Mr.  George  Truelltt 
lirchitect  — ’ 


Ennor  (accepted) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

a.-H.  4 CO.-T.  4 J.  8.-J.  P.-O.  T.  C,-C.  4 8oa.-T.  R.  L.- 
Mr.  P.— L.  4 P.-J.  N.— E.  P.— W.  Y.— Dr.  B.— R.  J.  J.— T.  0.— 
K.  B.  F — M.— J.  Q.  H.— E.P.— E.  W.  B.-W.  J.  W.— C.  E.  F.— J.  G.— 
E.-0.  P.-E.  W.  C.-R.T.-E.  P.-J,. P.-J,  C„  JoD.  flet  osise  a 
photo,  or  sketch  of  markete),— 3.  (la  type).— E.  P.  (in  type).— 
Eeighiey  (In  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  cat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  etatemsats  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  Of  the  sender,  not  neeessaiLly  for 
pablication. 

NoTx.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  coarse  with  the  aathors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A^eriisements  caivnothe  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m., 
on  mURSDAY. 

NOTICU.-^All  ComTmmications  respect- 
ingf  AdveHisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “TJte  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  All  other 
Oornmumcainorts  should  be  addressed  to  the 
” Bditor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

I’he  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /otTesti. 
UONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Ad/vertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  BUETEYORB.  BUILDERS  io 

QTANNAH’S  TABLES  of  ANGLE  and 

LD  TEE  IRON  give  the  Weight  In  Ponnds  per  Lineal  Foot  of 


17XAMPLES  of  the  MUNICIPAL,  COM- 

_I_i  MBRCIAL,  Bud  STREET  ABCHIfECrDEB  of  FRANCE 
and  ITALY,  from  the  Twelflhto  the  Fifteenth  Cei.tory.  102  platee 
with  letterprese.  Measured  and  drawn  by  R.  ANDER80N,  Archi- 
tect, Edinburgh.  The  volume  will  consist  of  102  PJaces,  01  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  Praoce,  and  51  to  Italy,  with  descriptive  tetter- 
ptese.  It  will  be  published  In  Six  Bi-JIouthly  Divisions,  In  neat 
portfolio,  price  lie.  each.  It  may  also  be  had  In  26  Parts,  at  2s.  6d. 


London:  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  22,  Paternoater-ro 


Bound  In  d-tb.  le.  6d.  or  post  free  for  20  stamps 

gTABLES  and  STABLK  FITTINGS. 

“Inolndes  a conalJeiable  amonut  of  nsefnl  Informstion  on  the 
snlj-et  of  which  it  troata."— AuHder.  August  S7, 1870. 

Sr.  PANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY.  Old  St.  Paacras- 
road,  Londoo,  N.  W. 


On  SATURDAY  NEDCT. — In  imperial  8vo.  with  n 

lllosliations.  price  :ile,  6d.  cloth. 

A HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL : 

an  Attempt  to  show  how  far  the  laate  for  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture was  retained  In  England  during  the  last  two  Centuries,  and 
has  been  re-d.veloped  iu  the  present. 

By  CHARLES  L.  BASTLaKB,  F.R.I.B.A  Architect,  Author  of 
"HlnU  on  Ubusehuld  lute." 

London  : LONGMANS,  OREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 


“ AirOKKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

IT  HOMES." 

The  new  and  lllastrated  edition  of  '*  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classea,”  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F.S.A.  (author  of  " Home 
Befenn,”  and  " The  Physical  Condition  of  the  labouring  Classes  ") 
will  be  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
secure  " Hea.tby  Homes " for  working  men  and  women. 

“ A most  valuable  handbook." — Builtier. 

To  be  bai  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Lsbourlng  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Frioe  7s.  Also 
De'igns  for  Cottages,  number^  on  sheet,  with  Speciflcatloni,  4e, 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

JL  BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  tyslam,  can 
have  a set  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS’  BOOKS,  by  tWDBLB 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  " The  Bolider,'* 
No.  1,180,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— 
Addiees,  E.  A.  4,  SC.  Gaorge's-road,  Regent’s  Park,  Loudon. 


INA MENTAL  WRITERS  and 


r\ni 

PAINTERS  ahonld  APPLY  for  H.  D.  SMITH’S  ■'  Mac  , , . _ 
Plain  aid  Oruauiental  Alphabets,  Anulen  and  Medern,"  pnbllshed 
at  1>.  6 J.  by  T.  J.  ALLMAN.  463,  Oxford-street,  Ixindon. 


The  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  BATH 

Moulded  and  Glased  In  one  piece.  Designed  by  bis  late  Royal 
Highness  the  l*i  luce  Consort  Gold-  Isis  Medal  Soelety  of  Arts,  Great 
Exbibitlen.  and  International  Exhibition  Medals, 
Bath  Pittlngs,  Hot-water  Apparacns,  Pordslaln  Sinks 
Plug  Baaiiis  and  Water  Closets,  Glazed  Bitoks. 

_ _ Wall  and  Floor  Tiles,  4c,  Estimates  given. 

J.  FINCH,  PATENTEE,  U,  ADAM  STREET,  ADELFHL 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[•Noy.  18,  1871. 


VALUABLE  STAJ^DARD  WORKS 


AECHITECTURE,  BUILDING, 

H7BLI8HED  BY 

LOCKWOOD  & CO. 


NEW  WORK  BY  ME.  HUMBEE. 

SUPPLY.  — A Comprehensive 

on  the  WftUr  Supply 
WILLIAM  HDMBEB. 


WATER  

WILLIAm”hDMb“eb.‘“1-ioc.  Double 

PUtei,  and  upward*  of  300  page*  of  P- 

* • Th»  mWithera  «oon  hope  to  announce  thU  work  M ready. 
The*  great  cate  exerclaed  in  Ite  prodneUon  U the  cause  of  the  delay 
In  pobllcallon. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  reduced  to  23(.  cloth. 

Eiently  Ipobllshed  (1870).  in  one  large  Q iarto  Volume,  with  ftl 
Platea^  (11  of  which  now  first  appear  lu  this  edilloD),  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numeron*  Woodculs. 

The  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of  CAR- 

FENTEY.  By  THOMAS  IREDQOLD,  O.B.  Edited  by  PETER 
BAKLOW,  F.R.8.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  epeclmens  of 
yarloiu  Ancient  and  Modem  Roofs. 

With  74  Plates.  4to.  If.  Is.  cloth. 

The  CARPENTEa’S  NEW  GUIDE;  or, 

BOOK  of  LINES  for  CARPENTERS  : comprising  all  the  Elementary 
Principles  essential  for  acquiring  a kn«wJedge  of  Carpentry. 
Founded  on  the  late  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  standard  work.  A New 
Edition.  rsYlsed  by  AEIHOR  APBPITBL,  F.B.A.  together  with 
Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  hy  GEORGE  PKNE. 

With  14  Plates,  4lo.  7s.  6J.  boards. 


PRACTICAL  BULES  on  DRAWING  for  the 

OPERATIVE  BUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  inARCHITFC- 
TUBE.  By  GEORGE  PVKB.  Author  of  a "Eualmentacy  Treatise 
on  PenpectiTe  for  Beginners.’'  . 

In  4to.  with  67  Plates,  price  12.  Is.  cloth. 

DESIGNS  and  EXAMPLES  of  COTTAGES, 

VILLAS,  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES  ; being  the  Studies  of  several 
eminent  Architects  ana  Builders,  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations, 
and  Perspective  Views  ; with  eppioxlmate  Estimates  of  the  Cost  of 

12ino.  price  7s  61.  postage  3d. 

The  TIMBER  IMPORTER’S  TIMBER  MER- 

CHANT’S  and  BUILLBR’8  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By  RICHARD  E. 
OEANDY.  Oonlaiolnga  number  of  valuable  Tables,  Rules,  Ac.  fur 
the  Timber  Imp-irter  and  Merchant,  together  with  copious  Infoima' 
tlon  for  the  Retailer  and  Balider, 

Now  ready,  with 


:3  cute,  leather,  gilt  edges,  waistcoat-pocket 
slz'i  price  tls.  post  free. 

The  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the  BUILD- 

INQ  TRADE.  An  easy  method  of  eetlmatlog  tbe  various  pa.ts  of  a 
building  oollectlvely.  Priced  according  to  tbe  present  value  of 
materlale  and  labour.  By  A,  C.  BEATON,  Author  of  “ Quantities 
and  Measnteinenta." 


L,  Second  Edition,  with  Wcodcnis,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  postage  61. 

HINTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.  By 

GEORGE  WIGHTWICK,  Author  of  " The  Palace  of  Aichltec- 
tnre,”  Ac. 

ElghUenth  Edition,  13mo.  cloth,  Sj.  postage  41. 

INWOOD'S  TABLES  for  tbe  PURCHASING 

of  ESTATES,  .ANNUITIES,  ADVOWBONS.  Ac.  and  for  the  RENEW. 
INQ  of  LEASES;  aluo  f-r  Valuing  Reveniionaiy  RsUtes,  Deferred 
AnnnlUes,  Next  Presentations.  Ac.  By  WILLIAM  IN  WOOD,  Archl- 


’s  Tables  of  Lrg. 


eiest  of  Money,  Discount, 


Two  Tols.  demy  8vo.  contaiolng  1,100  pages  and  33  plates,  strongly 
bound  lu  ctoib,  price  21.  2s. 

The  HANDBOOK  of  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Hlnstraled  by  Fieccdrnts  of  Buildings  sctually  executed  by  eminent 
Architects  and  Engineers.  Preceded  hy  a Preliminary  Essay,  and 
Skeletons  of  Specifications  and  Contracts,  Ac.  By  Profestor  T.  L. 
DONALDSON.  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, Ac.  With  a Review  of  the  Law  of  Contiaots,  Ac.  by  W, 
CUNNINGHAM  GLEN,  BarrisIer-at-Law. 

n tuck,gUt  edges,  6s. 


TO  ABCHITECfS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 


WEALE’S  ENGINEER’S,  ARCHITECT’S, 

and  CONTRACTOR’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1873. 

"We  have  often  found  It  a great  saving  of  time,  and  always  correct 
when  consulted."— Enp2u7*  ifcchanic. 

’’  Every  branch  of  engine. ring  ie  treated  of,  and  facts,  figures,  and 
' J/ecAaiiic*'  Jfujashje, 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  20,  a, 

SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  Oan  trace  and  copy 


drawing',  and  a 
perience.  Salary  r 
Uargaiet-street,  Cav 


lowledge  of  quaniii 
te.  Gdjd  referi 
h-square,  W. 


•AdcDM  ^ U.  ^53,  ' 


data  of  every  kind  abouui 


WEALE’S  SERIES 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a HE-  ! 

kNOAGBMBNT  aa  GENERAL  FOBEM&N.  Has  had  the  < 
iupeiinteiidetii.e  ot  extensive  works,  and  is  well  up  in  tbe  bulldi-  -I 
lug  trade  In  all  its  branches.  Good  teillmonlaii.  A ccuutry  job  . 
' ‘objected  to.  Age  37.— Addeeas,  A.B.  47,  May  viile-slreet,  Wood- 
Newlogtoa-greoa,  N. 


Of  RUDIMENTARY  SCIENTIFIC  and  EDUCA- 

TIONAL  WORKS,  of  which  the  following  are  a selection  pcciillail  y 
adapted  to  Arcbltecte,  Bullderi,  Buiveyors,  Ac.  : — 
ARCHITECrUEB.  ORDERS  of.  By  W.  H.  LEEDS,  la. 
ARCHITECTURE,  STYLES  of.  By  T.  TALOOT  BURY.  Is.  6i 
ARCHITECtURE,  PRINCIPLES  of  DESIGN.  By  E.  L.  GaB- 
BEfT.  28. 

BUILDING,  the  ART  of.  By  E.  D IBSON.  Is.  6d. 

BRICK  and  TILE  I Making.  By  E.  DOBSON.  WlthAddiUone 
by  C.  Tomlinson.  3s. 

MASONRY  and  STONE-CUTTING.  By  E,  DOBSON.  With 
Appendix  on  " Pierervation  of  Stone."  2a  6d. 

DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and  BUILDINGS,  By 


TO  JOBBING  MASTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Carpenter,  who  is 

• . good  painter  and  paperhanger,  a RK-ENGAQEMENr  ai 
GENERAL  JOBBING  HAND.  Can  Uke  repairs  lu  the  fuliowlc 
branches  Upbo.itery,  zincwotklng,  gasfiltiiig,  and  brlckUyiog,  o 
any  Job  in  housj  teiuus.— Address,  S,  113,  Mailborongh-ioad,  i 
Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTOBS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man,  1 

a RS.ENGAGKMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  SHOP  ij 


. DOBSON. 


. D.  DEMPSEY.  2s. 

COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  C.  B.  ALLEN,  li 
FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORKS. 

Is.  6d. 

LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETE,  MASTICS,  Ac.  By 
G.  B.  BURNELL.  UE.  la.  61. 

WARMING  and  VENTILATION.  By  C.  TOMLINSON.  F.B.S.  3s. 
DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.  By  C.  TOMLINSON,  F.E.8. 
Ac.  3s.  6d. 

ABCeKS.  PIERS,  and  BUTTRESSES.  By  W.  BLAND,  la  63. 
ACOUSTICS  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  By  T.  K.  SMITH.  1*.  '• 


FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Well  up  la  a.,  o. w,  • 

tradA  Country  or  abroad.  Fint<lass  tefereuoee  and  testlmoniais.  ! 
Addr^,  3,009,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


“XIT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  energetic  and: 

V V practical  Men,  an  ENQAQKME.iT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or 


GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Has  had  great  experience 
ings  under  eminent  London  architects,  from  whom  reiereucss  cus 
be  given  to  bnilders.  Could  introduce  a London  trade. — Addiea, 
No.  yl4.  Office  of  " The  BuUder." 


TO  BUlLDnEd.  CONTBACIOES,  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

energetic  M-n,  BRICKWORK  by  the  PIECE,  or  a 8ITUA- 


ThAETNEESHIP.  — To  Architectural  or 

r Boglneerlng  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  sad  Laud  and  Estate 

i^eaf  —The  Advertiser,  of  respeotablllty  and  good  connexion,  u 
d-s‘rou*  of  Jolniog  a Loudon  or  provloclal  firm,  of  good  practice,  as 
JUNIOR  PARTNER,  or  as  Managing  Assistant,  with  a view  to 
Partnersbip.  First-class  refereocea. — Addres',  In  the  first  instance, 
with  pattknlats,  to  3 023,  Office  of  '•  The  Builder." 

TDAETNEESHIP.— Wanted  to  PUE- 

L CHASE,  the  HALF  SHARE  of  an  ARCHITECrs  PRACnCB. 
The  Advertiser,  30  year*  of  age.  energetic,  and  conversant  with 
every  branch  of  the  profession,  particularly  eatltnatlng,  in  which 
he  has  had  much  experience.  Thl*  la  a favourable  opportunity  for 
an  Architect  wishing  to  increase  hla  Income  by  combining  with  his 
practioe  that  of  quautliysurvsyor.  Pilneipals  ouly  will  j be  treated  d 
with. — Address.  Q.  R.  Po«t-offloe.  Colsman  street,  E.O.  f 

PAR  T N E R S H I P.— An  ARCHITECT 

IT  wishes  a PARTNERSHIP  (purchase  er  otherwise)  in  an 
esUbllsbed  Practice.  Would  uedertake  tbe  management  of  an  office 
with  a view  to  partnership, — Address,  945,  Office  of ’*  The  Builder. 

TO  ARCHITECTS 

A N AECHITECT  and  SUEVEYOE,  who 

jLJL  is  connected  with  an  extensive  land  agency  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath,  seeks  » PARTNEEi'HIP  in  an  established  Busi- 
uess  in  Bath  or  Bristol,  the  latler  preferrel,  or  an  ENGAGEMENT  ' 
for  a porUonlof  his  time,  with  a view  to  a future  partnership.  ^ 
Reference  given  and  required.— Address,  with  full  particulars, 

A.  M.  B.  " Uhronicle  ’’  Office.  Bath. 

/BOUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  in  p 

\ J IRELAND.— An  OPEN  COMPETITION  for  the  COUNTY  i 
hURVEYOKaHiP  of  CAVAN,  with  a maximum  salary  of  6002.  will  h 
be  held  in  DUBLIN  In  DECEMBER.  Tue  txamiuatloo  will  extend 
over  the  four  or  five  days  commencing  with  December  the  5tb,  and 
the  five  days  commenclug  with  December  19th,  and  wiU  be  in  the 
following  branches  of  knowledge  : — 

PART  L Maxim^  P 

MathemaUcj  — Including  Geometry,  Trigonometry,! 

Algebra,  DItf-rential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  ^ 100 

Mechanical  Philosophy- Including  Statics,  Dynamic*,  1 

Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  PueumiUcs.  and  Heal  > 100  ^ 

regarded  aa  a loutce  of  power ) 

Experimental  Sclenne— Including  Inorganic  Chemls-I 

try,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  MaguetUm } 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 40 

No  CaudidaU  will  be  eligible  wbo  does  not  show  some  proficiency 
under  one  at  least  of  tbe  beads  Included  in  Part  L C 

T.i»TTT  Maximum 

PART  IL  Mark*. 

Strength, and  other  Propertlsa  of  .Materials,  and  the"!  -gg 

Calculation  of  Strain* / 

A.  Railway  and  Canal  Eoglneerlng  140 

B.  Marine  Engineering,— Inoludlng  Harbour,  Dock,!  ,.g 

C.  Hydraulic  EnglneBrlng,— Including  Water,  Supply,  | 

D.  County  Works— luolndiog  Architecture,  Roads,  \ 

1,000 

f »,*  Each  of  the  groups  lettered  A,  B,C,D,  io  include  designs,  esti- 
mates, specifications,  and  the  mechanical  conirlvances  connected 
with  it,  and  Candidate*  will  b»  required  to  'show  that  they  have 
been  engiged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  on  adequate  work* 
for  a sufficient  time,  or  have  had  In  oome  other  way  satUfactory 
opportunities  ot  becoming  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their 
prufeuloD  in  some  of  the  branches  thus  Indicated. 

Limits  of  Age— 26  and  40. 

Persons  wishing  to  compete  for  this  appointment  must,  before 
NOVEMBER  21et,  make  written  application  on  a form  which  may 

be  procured  from  the  Secretaiy,  Civil  Service  Couimlsalon, 
London.  8. W.  ^ 

Such  further  Inquiries  as  may  be  nece«s*r7  will  be  made  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commlationera  with  regard  to  the  age  of  Candidates, 
and  al'O  as  to  their  health  and  charaoter. 

Dublin  Caetle.  7lh  November.  IS7I. 

TV/I  R.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckiugham- 

IV  1 street,  Slrand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  RbMOVBD  his  OPPICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quanltties  and  EatlmaU*  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
arsl.tance  rendered  on  moderaU  and  mutual  terms  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICAtE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

rp  A. RICHARDSON, ABOalTEOTDEAL 

1 , ARTIST,  Ltncoln's-lnQ-fields  Cbambere,  Llnooln’s-lon,  W.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  competliiou  working  and 
detail  drawlug*.  designs  from  sket-bes  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nlneUeu  years. 

A RCHITEOTURE.— WANTED,  at  once, 

J\.  Two  or  Three  ASSISTANTS.— Apply,  by  lefer  only,  to 
CHARLES  Q.  SEaRLB  * SON.  4,  Bloomib  jry-place.  W.C. 

■\17 ANTED,  an  accomplished  ARCHITEC- 

VV  TURAL  ABBlaXANr.— Address,  A.  B.  care  of  A.  Kiesllng, 
No.  22.  Oxford-street.  Manones’er. 

TO  ASSISTANTS 

\T7  anted,  by  an  ARCHITECT  and  SUR- 

VV  VETOR  in  London,  a well  qualified  ABSISTANr,  not  under 
thirty,  a quick,  careful  draughtsman,  aad  of  practical  experience. 
Good  references  required.— Apply,  by  letter.  sUlIug  age  and  full 
particulars,  to  H.  DAWSON,  B.q.  16.  Fineoury-plaoe  Suutn,  KO. 

Y\7A[nTED,  for  the  Country,  a BUILDER 

VV  and  DECORATOR’S  CLERK,— Write,  stating  salary  and 
qnatiQcatioDS.  to  R.  4,  Pont-stree’,  B.W. 

V1S7 ANTED,  at  once,  for  a West-end  Job, 

VV  several  Srat  clasa  PLUMBERS.  A winter’s  work.  — Apply 
toJ.  PERRYiCO.  New  Burlington  House,  Picoadllly. 

‘V'XT’ANTED,  immediately,  a practical  Man 

VV  as  WORKING  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  to  act  as  FORE- 
M4N  at  tlie  Works  at  HoHeway.  State  age  and  wages  for  a 
permareucy.— Apply.  No.  44,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

ANTED,  at  once,  a good  BELLHANGER 

VV  and  ©.ISFITfER.  Must  be  able  to  fill  up  time  at  other 
work.  State  wages  aud  wbat  other  work  used  to. — Address,  with 
iefer>Dces  and  age  , to  246.  Office  of  “ Tbe  Builder.’' 

‘\17ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

V V BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Well  up  In  the  routine  of  tne  office, 
preparation  of  Plaus,  taking  out  quantiUe',  measurlug  up  all  kinds 
of  work,  estimating  prime  cost,  So.  Term*,  22.  per  week.  Also 
a Working  Shop  F .reman  of  Joluors.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  HUBBARD, 
East  Deieham,  Norfolk. 

WANTED,  a MANAGER,  for  CEMENT 

VV  WORKS,  in  the  North  of  England.  No  one  need  apply 
except  those  with  a practical  knowledge  of  tbe  manufacture  of 
cement  In  all  depactmeuts. — Apply,  staling  reference*,  to  F.  L.  T , 
care  of  Mr.  Geo.  Kelly,  Advectlilog  Agent,  Charlss-street,  West- 

Wf  ANTED,  a Person  capable  of  undertaking 

VV  the  80LB  MANAOBME-iT  of  a CHURCH  and  HOUSE 
PAINTER'B  BUSINESS.  Must  have  a practical  acquaiutance  with 
tbe  trade,  be  able  to  prepare  esclmalcs,  and  thurougbly  np  in 
moasurementa.— Apply,  by  letter,  addressed,  Q.  tt.  B.  Office  ot  " The 
Builder." 

^'^RAVELLER  (on  commission),  in  the 

_L  Horticultural  Buildlog  line.  WANTED,  immediately,  to 
CANVaSS  for  ORDERS  for  a new  and  improved  Method  of  Olszing 
Bortlcollural  Buildings,  Ac.—  Apply,  persanally  or  by  letter  (giving 
references),  to  J.  E.  RENDLE,  18,  Castle  street  East,  Cxfoid-slreet, 
XiondoD,  W. 

TO  MONUMENTAL  MASONS  AND  STONE  CUTTERS. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  CARVER 

and  ENGRAVER,  EMPLOYMENT  in  a Monumental  Yard. 


as  Address,  C.  B.  at  C.  Phllpott’s,  65,  King  Willlai 


w 


TO  LARGE  BUILDERS  AND  OONTRACTOES, 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  ESTI- 


TO  ABCHITECTB. 


Terou,  30*.  per  week. — Address,  TEE 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 


YlirANTKD,  by  a good  DKADQHTSMAN 

V V and  ACCOUNIANT,  well  versed  In  buUdiog.  an  ENGAGE- 


road,  NottlDg-biU.W. 


the  worka— Address  to  A.  191, 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  a first-class  Gothic 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  EMPLOYMENT,  temporary  or  other- 
fas  had  nine  years’  experience  in  the  profesalon.— Address, 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Dompetent  tu 
ipare  flulahed,  working,  and  detail  drawings,  to  design,  writ* 
rclfleatloQi,  Ac.— Address,  i.  Y.  Z.  25,  Arllngton-street,  New 


w 


i SITUA- 


ans ; carried  out  largejobs.  Wuuid  (aki 
Joinery  by  thepieoe.  Ho  objection  t o 
?.  21,  Berwick-strest,  Pimlico,  8 W. 


.N  of  a JiiB.  Well  up  in 
I any  quantity  of  carpentry 
the  country. — Address,  T.  B, 


w 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 


W 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a 

first-class  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.— Address, 
IS,  Prince  of  Walea-crescent,  Kentlab-town,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  JOINEKK 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21, 

EMPLOYMENT  aa  IMPROVER.  Wages  no  object,  but  a ■ 


iicy  preferred.— Address,  J.  T.  S,  Salisbuiy-i 


x«v  ini  AurnroAiua  nrijo  xu 

HO  wanted,  by  a Young 

T V TION  aa  PlUMBKR,  PAINTER, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

Man,  a SITUA- 

aud  Glazier,— Address, 


TO  CONIBACrOBS  AND  OTHERS. 


■\X7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  27,  a 

VV  RE-ENOAaiMb,NT  with  one  of  the  above.  TwBlvej^rs' 


w 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Con- 
stancy,sIpLUMBEB.orTHRKE-BRANCH  hand.  Can  • 
i ztec-wotk.— Addr<ss,  C.  IL  M.  28,  WeslmorelaBd-place,  i 


TO  MASTER  MASONS. 


WANTED,  by  a steady  young  Man,  a. 

Mason  and  Lefer-cntter,  with  a little  knowledge  of 


carving,  a CONSTANT  PLACK-Addreae,  J.  TYRER,  6y,  Uul 


TO  PLUMBERS.  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  29, ' 

EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Evening,  or  from  Six  tilt  Bight  in 


TI'oN,  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Thoroughly  acquainted  I; 

drawings  and  settlug  out  work.  Has  carried  out  some  veiyl 
extensive  woiks  in  town  and  cjuutry,  fur  the  most  emlneuc  biilldiugij 
in  London.  Good  reference*. — Address,  A.  B.  54,  Norfolk-  il 
road,  Essei- 


TO  ABCHIlK(jra. 


YVrANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  rapidi 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a BE-ENQAGEMENT.  Can  prepat«| 


working,  detail,  competition, 
colonrisu  Thorough  knowledge  o 

•Addreas,  X.  X.  Po.t-offlce,  MaK 


Palr'i 

refer-i 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CCN I'RAOTURS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced! 

Han,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  a SITUATION  »af 


OUr-DOOR  WORKING  FOREMAN,  hsviug  Joat  aulanei  a laige  Jot 
for  hi*  last  employer,  where  he  has  bean  five  y«*cs-_  _ 
roonlals.  Ho  ooejclioii  to  a country  jul 


—Address,  11,  Office  of  " 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  bj 

a good  practicil  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge 


experienced  lu  tbe  management 

out  working  drawings.  Kirsl-clai*  reference*  t 
Carpenter  by  trade.  Aged  38.  — Address,  3 
Bniider.'’ 
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tative  bodies,  of  the  great  evils  that  press  on 
the  poor,  has  already  began  to  excite  a certain 
clamoar.  Thas  far,  therefore,  the  new  move- 
ment has  a presumption  in  its  favour  among 
bhoughtfal  and  cultured  men. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  seven  points, 
the  decision  of  which  forms  the  core  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  importance  of  calm  and  profound  dis- 
oussion  becomes  still  more  evident.  For  each  of 
these  points  may  be  approached  in  a different 
mode.  It  may  be  regarded  either  theoretically 
— and  that  after  a red,  a white,  or  a party- 
coloured  theory, — or  practically.  It  may  be 
viewed  as  a subject  for  legislation  or  as  matter 
for  voluntary  organisation.  The  mere  reference 
to  these  different  modes  of  treatment  is  enough 
bo  show  that  the  policy  of  let-alone  is  not  that  of 
inscrutable  wisdom, 

The  first  want  is  one  that  commends  itself 
warmly  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Builder.  It  is 
“ the  want  of  family  homes,  clean,  wholesome, 
and  decent,  out  in  pure  air  and  sunshine.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  trne.  But  how  is  this  a 
matter  for  Legislation  ? In  one  sense,  indeed,  it 
may  be  so  considered.  That  is  in  a negative  or 
preventive  point  of  view.  It  would  be  well  for 
it  to  be  rendered  impossible  for  the  Legislatnre 
to  give  great  and  irresponsible  power  to  public 
bodies  to  appropriate  large  districts  of  territory* 
especially  of  city  property.  The  auiferings 


right  BO  to  do  is  another  matter.  From  oar| 
point  of  view,  nothing  can  show  a greater  ab- 
sence of  sound  principle  than  such  a crackling 
Public  gratitude  is  due 


of  thorns  under  a pot. 
to  those  who,  gravely  and  seriously,  bring  under 
the  attention  of  grave  and  serious  men  those 
points  which  are  felt  to  be  grinding  social  evils 
by  a very  large  portion  of  the  coramnnity.  The 
wilder  the  projects  of  improvement  (supposing 
them  to  be  wild)  the  better  service  is  done  by 
withdrawing  them  from  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  the  nightly  club  to  the  open  air  of  public 
Men  familiar  with  the  progress  of 


The  Sense  and  the 
Nonsense  of  the  “ New 
Social  Movement.” 


discussion, 

invention  well  know  how  fondly  an  inventor 
olinga  to  the  pet  child  of  his  brain.  He  is  ready 
to  soffer  martyrdom  on  its  behalf.  Indeed,  he 
not  unfrequently  does  suffer  something  equiva- 
lent to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  his  devotion 
to  an  idea.  Take  this  man  into  the  musenm  of 
the  Patent  OfiBce.  Show  him,  by  evidence  that 
he  cannot  gainsay,  how  the  same  idea  has 
occurred  to  other  men  j how  it  has  led  to  failure 
here,  and  to  partial  snccess  there ; and  how  all 
that  remains  nncertain  is  some  detail  of  applica- 
tion, and  you  convert  the  dreamer  into  a worker. 
So  it  is  with  the  political  or  social  reformer. 


; _ N the  subject  of  what 

has  for  some  time  been 

I'FI  H B t'  referred  to  as  the  New 

Social  Movement,  the 
IE  l^yi  ■ political  press  gives  a 

4 tentative  and  uncertain 

sound.  It  is  now  several 
.a!  weeks  since  it  leaked 

ont,  in  a not  very  intel- 
ligible  mode,  that  cer- 
1 — - — - - tain  pow-parlers,  — we 

Hfail  to  find  an  equivalent 
English  word,  — had 
taken  place  between 
some  of  the  more 
thonghtful  members  of 
the  working  classes  and 
a few  of  the  peers,  with 
a view  to  the  careful 
discussion,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  alteration, 
of  the  chief  evils  afflict- 
ing the  industrial  portion  of  society.  In  the 
absence  at  Vienna  of  the  suggester  of  this  in- 
vestigation, Mr.  Scott  Hassell,  the  nsual  series 
of  partial  disclosures  and  efforts  to  threw  off  the 
bugbear  of  responsibility,  followed  on  the  pre- 
mature publication  of  the  intended  proceeding. 
Mr.  Eussell  has  now  returned,  and  has  addressed 
to  the  journals  his  own  statement,  both  of  what 


knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  are 
empowered  to  make  laws,  and  perhaps  not  a 
dozen  of  whom  are  gifted  with  the  rare  qualities 
necessary  for  a real  legislator,  shonld  be  able,  by 
counting  noses,  not  only  to  order  leges  Anglia: 
mutari,  bub  to  tinker  the  new  enactments,  clause 
by  clause,  appears,  to  many  thonghtful  men,  to 
be  a piece  of  savage  barbarism.  Change  of  law, 
according  to  the  view  of  such  men  as  we  mean, 
should  be  effected  in  a very  different  mode. 
The  general,  well-oonsidered  desire  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  eduoabed  population  of  the  country 
shonld  be  first  expressed.  In  fault  of  a better 
system,  this  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  impos- 
sible to  be  effected  by  our  present  parliamentary 


spurious,  than  those  who  shut  their  ears  to  all 
the  claims  of  their  fellow  men. 

To  our  own  readers  the  subject  is  not  new.  It 
may  be  approached  in  our  columns  with  the 
sense  that  neither  party  spirit  nor  fashionable 
cant  is  likely  to  tincture  , the  language  em- 
ployed. And  we  believe  that  we  are  alone  among 
the  public  writers  of  the  day  who  have  pointed 
out  that  the  results  of  a patient  and  philosophic 
disseotion  of  the  social  condition  of  England, 
such  as  De  Tooqneville  has  applied  to  that  of 
France  and  of  America,  would  reveal  elements 
of  danger  at  which  even  optimists  might  stand 
aghast.  The  industrial  effect  of  the  steam- 
engine,  oommeroially  or  financially  considered, 
is  an  augmentation  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  country,  to  an  amount  that  is  indefinite,  if 
not  uulimited.  But  the  effect  of  that  great 
disturber  of  labour,  in  a social  direction,  has 
never  yet  been  fairly  faced  or  rationally  dis- 
onssed.  It  may  be  urged,  and  nob  without 


thirds  or  four-fifths— arrive  at  a resolution  to ; 
the  effect  that  a certain  enactment  is  desirable, 
it  should  then  be  the  function  of  a small  and 
select  committee — three,  five,  seven  at  the  out- 
aide— to  drew  np  in  the  plainest  and  moat 
idiomatic  English,  the  new  canon  of  law.  Suoh 
a mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  would  be 
worthy  of  an  intelligent  people,  and  consistent 
with  such  a legislative  code  as  Bacon,  neatly 
four  centuries  ago,  blushed  to  think  his  country 
was  without. 


A great  clamoar  will  resound  from 
St.  Stephen’s  when  that  piece  of  plain  common 
sense  is  first  fully  brought  before  the  pnblio. 
And,  as  tending  in  this  direction,  the  proposal 
for  a quiet  discussion  between  small  represen- 
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here,  it  is  rather  the  administration  than  the 
power  of  the  law  that  ia  at  fault.  This  ia  a 
matter,  too,  in  which  we  can,  if  we  will,  help 
oorselTeB.  It  is  the  pnniahment  of  dishoneefcy 
in  tradesmen.  It  is  the  adulteration  of  food, 
whether  by  craft  or  by  right.  Let  a sharp, 
searching,  and  judicious  hunt  be  made  after 
false  weights,  false  measures,  and  false  goods. 
Let  sanded  sugar  and  shoddy  cloth  be  no  longer 
matters  to  grin  at,  but  to  go  to  gaol  for.  Let 
the  law  and  its  officers,  and,  above  all,  public 
principle  and  public  indignation,  do  their  duty 
here,  and  we  may  relegate  the  second  point  to 
the  region  of  ordinary  life ; — not,  however,  to  be 
there  neglected. 

We  reach  Utopia  itself  on  the  third  point, — 
the  want  of  leisure  for  the  duties  and  recreations 
of  family  life ! Of  course,  we  all  want  leisure. 
What  has  the  Legislature  to  do  with  it  ? To  a oer- 
tain  extent  we  have  recently  made  important 
steps  in  that  direction.  We  have  been  compelled, 
unnatural  as  it  may  seem,  to  prohibit  cruelty  to 
children.  We  have  abolished  infant  chimney- 
sweeps. We  are  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  poor 
young  savage  of  the  brick-grouad.  We  are  in- 
speoting  mines  and  factories.  Wherever  it  ia 
shown  that  tyranny  exists,  that  the  young  and 
the  helpless  are  forced  to  undue  labour,  the 
Legislature  has  stepped  in — or  will  step  in. 
More  than  that  it  is  unjust  to  ask.  Our  great 
Christian  holiday  exists  by  law.  Long  may  it 
80  exist ; but  were  it  not  of  presoripbion,  it  oonld 
never  be  enacted.  Men,  too,  are  taking  this 
point  into  their  own  hands,  and  that  with  no 
faltering  grasp.  Look  at  the  London  shops  on 
Satnrdays!  Look  at  the  engineers*  strike  ! All 
that  in  a wisely -ordered  State  the  law  can  do  to 
protect  leisure  is,  to  prohibit  tyranny — whether 
it  be  the  tyranny  that  sends  a boy  np  a ohimney, 
or  the  tyranny  that  forbids  the  mannfactnrer  to 
keep  his  wheels  moving,  and  his  costly  machinery 
at  work,  for  more  than  a fixed  number  of  hours 
per  week. 

The  fourth  want  specified  is  that  of  organised 
local  government  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the 
i^abitants  of  villages,  towns,  oonuties,  and 
cities.  We  are  with  those  who  maintain  that 
some  legislative  action  may  be  desirable  in  this 
respect,  more  especially  for  the  unification  of  the 
innumerable  local  boards,  vestries,  and  authori- 
ties of  all  sorts,  that  do  not  govern  the  metro- 
polis. Still,  to  expect  to  remedy  the  whole  evil 
lamented  by  direct  legislation  is  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  evil  lies  far  deeper  than 
to  be  affected  by  superficial  treatment.  The 
want  is  not  that  of  councils,  but  of  counsellors. 
The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  more  educated 
and  better  qualified  members  of  society  to  take 
part  in  local,  municipal,  or  even  national  govern- 
ment, is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is 
equally  to  be  observed,  and  equally  to  bo 
lamented,  in  France  and  in  America.  It  has 
long  been  most  palpably  shown  in  England  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  higher  names  of  finance 
and  of  commerce  from  competition  for  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  civic  honours.  How  far 
it  keeps  the  best  men  out  of  Parliament  we  are, 
perhaps,  hardly  aware.  In  France  it  has  led, 
and  threatens  again  to  lead,  to  the  establishment 
of  a pure  kakistooracy, — to  the  nnresisted  seizure 
of  power  by  the  most  ignorant,  the  moat  violent, 
and  the  moat  base.  In  America,— and  notably 

in  the  municipal  government  of  New  York, it 

has  bad  the  same  results.  In  England,  indeed, 
one  of  the  results  of  the  measure  of  last  year 
for  the  establiehmeut  of  a national  education 
waa  the  authorisation  of  a new  set  of  local 
councils,  of  a nature  not  dissimilar  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  language  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell.  What 
has  been  the  result?  Look  at  the  London 
School  Board  ! Look  at  the  general  movement 
throughout  the  country!  It  would  almost  seem 
that  no  competent  man  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  gratuicoiis  asrvice  of  the  publio  unless  he 
has  a hobby,  a strong  sectarian  fanaticism,  or  a 
craze.  Possessed  by  one  or  all  of  these  demons 
he  comeB_  to  board  or  vestry,  rather  with  the 
view  of  hindering  the  success  of  his  rivals  than 
with  any  hope  of  establishiug  his  own  sohemes 
‘‘ Perish  education,”  says  A.,  “rather  than  let 
it  increase,  even  incidentally,  the  ioQuonoe  of 
B.,  C.,  and  D.  j ” and  so  on  with  the  other  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
we  witness  coutemporaneonsly  eager  haste  to 
succeed  in  a party  struggle,  and  the  dislike  or 
inability  to  speed  those  praotioal  measures  of 
administrative  improvement  which  every  one 
admits  to  be  requisite.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
discredit  thrown  by  modem  ideas  on  the  here- 
ditary principle,  as  the  great  link  between  all 
classes  of  society,  had  led  to  a disintegration  of 


the  social  bond,  for  which  the  remedy  ia  not 
easy  to  suggest.  To  suppose  that  this  remedy  ia 
to  be  found  in  Acts  of  Parliament  is  to  imagine, 
not  that  the  people  make  the  laws,  but  that  the 
laws  make  the  people. 

A like  confusion  of  ideas  is  evident  as  to  the 
fifth  point, — the  want  of  technical  teaching  for 
the  workmen.  This  is  eminently  a matter  for 
masters  and  men  to  settle  between  themselves. 
It  is  not  a subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  a Par- 
liamentary vote.  As  to  primary  education,  a 
great  and  long-delayed  effort  is  now  being 
made.  Secondary  and  special  teaching  may  be 
ordered,  in  its  detail,  by  the  several  classes 
affected.  Let  our  manufacturers  and  workmen 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  German  arbizans 
are  at  once  taught  and  trained.  Let  them 
observe  what  part  the  technical  school  plays  in 
the  orgauisatioQ  of  the  great  workshops,  or 
rather  work-villages.  Let  them  ponder  on  the 
great  start  in  the  race  of  life  that  is  thus  given 
to  the  German  workmen ; and  then,  let  them 
not  cry  ignorantly  and  supinely  to  Parliament, 
but  let  them  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
The  industrial  classes  of  this  country  are  becom- 
ing fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  education. 
They  are  bscomiog  aware  that  education  is  not 
comprised  in  the  Catechism,  the  spelling-book, 
the  copy-book,  and  the  multiplication-table. 
Those  masters  and  employers  of  labour  who  will 
now  do  their  duty  in  this  respect  will  establish 
a strong  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 
If  the  proper  leaders  of  the  movement  fail  to 
organise  it,  it  will  be  organised  without  them, 
and  to  their  lasting  detriment. 

Point  No.  6 is  the  want  of  public  parks,  build- 
ing, and  institutions  for  innocent,  instructive, 
and  improving  reoreation.  Here,  again,  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  is  plain,  simple,  and 
unquestionable.  It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time 
that  we  point  out  what  that  duty  is.  It  is  this, — 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  public  lands  now 
existing;  to  secure  their  enjoyment  by  the 
public ; to  put  on  record  a survey  of  their  de- 
tails j to  render  difficult  or  impossible  the 
alienation  of  those  lands ; and  to  give  facilities, 
if  such  be  needed,  for  the  establishment  of 
such  subjects  of  common  right.  Not  a penny 
need  be  asked  from  the  national  parse.  An 
English  Government  is  not  to  be  asked  to  amuse 
the  people.  Rigidly  let  the  publio  robber  be 
restrained.  Heavily  let  the  injurer  of  public 
health  be  dealt  with.  Bat  the  criminal  part  of 
the  question  is  that  alone  as  to  which  any 
tribunal  can  be  called  on  to  interfere.  For  the 
rest  we  must  help  ourselves.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  in  many  places  wealthy  men  are 
making  gifts  of  land  to  the  publio  for  this  pur- 
pose. Legislation  should  remove  all  obstacles 
to  such  acts : legislation  should  make  the  way 
easier  for  the  people  themselves  to  obtain  what 
is  needed. 

No.  7 is,  the  want  of  the  organisation  of  the 
public  service  for  the  common  good.  It  is  a 
want,  certainly  j but  can  any  one  for  a moment 
pretend  that  it  ia  a class  want  ? Is  the  slow, 
disjointed,  and  unsatisfactory  working  of  a ma- 
chinery which  owes  most  of  its  awkardness  to 
our  English  love  of  liberty — to  the  fear  of  arbi- 
trary power, — to  the  system  of  co-ordinate 
check, — a great  social  wrong  pressing  upon  the 
workingman?  It  is  mere  drivel  to  say  so.  We 
fear  to  commit  the  management  of  our  army  to 
a soldier,  lest  he  should  manage  it  too  well,  and, 
as  we  think,  too  arbitrarily.  The  same  fear 
cripples  our  navy.  The  contrast  of  our  regula- 
tions, in  these  respects,  with  those  of  the  one 
people  that  is  plainly  going  ahead  in  national 
power,  is  extreme.  The  Prussian  army  is 
organized  to  fight  and  to  triumph.  It  does  both. 
The  Prussian  navy  is  organised  so  that  responsi- 
bility is  direct,  well  understood,  and  hampered 
by  no  conditions  bub  the  good  of  the  service  and 
the  performance  of  orders.  Consequently,  we 
hear  of  no  courts-martial  on  Prussiau  Agamem- 
v.ons  or  Megcsras,  With  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  Europe,  and  its  augmenting  pres- 
sure upon  the  geographical  area,  bub  one  of  two 
courses  is  possible  for  the  future.  Nations  must 
be  governed, — or  not.  The  intermediate  phrase, 
— the  euphemism  of  their  governing  themselves, 
— if  not  a contradiction  in  terms,  has  become 
each  day  more  and  more  plainly  impossible, 
Impoasibie,  that  is  to  say,  if  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  talk.  Discussion  is  one  thing,  admini- 
^ration  another.  The  two  are  deadly  enemies. 
With  every  broadening  of  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation, the  flood  of  idle  chatter  is  augmented  in 
its  fury.  Nations  seem  as  though  they  were 
tending  to  the  actual  decision  of  all  great  points 
by  the  loudest  popular  clamour, — as  in  the  Greek 
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assemblies,  or  as  in  the  warlike  concourse  of  the 
barbarian  tribes  that  overthrew  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  bear  a favourite  leader  on  our 
shield,  and  let  him  guide  ns  wherever  fancy 
impels  him. 

Our  great  want  is  that  of  patient,  earnest, 
and  large-minded  men,  who  will  give  time  to 
public  affairs,  and  direct  that  time  to  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  ends,  and  not  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  organic  changes.  For  such  men  a wide 
field  is  open.  Their  rewards  will  be  in  their  own 
oonacienoes,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  their  de- 
scendants : not  in  publio  applause,  or  visible 
honours.  The  discussion  proposed  by  Mr.  Russell 
may  do  great  service,  if  it  takes  this  form.  But 
if  the  result  of  what  is  called  a social  move- 
meat,  while  it  is  only  a social  project,  be 
to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  the  idea  that 
any  legislation  can  redress  the  now  specified 
evils,  or  that  revolution,  whether  that  of  force 
or  that  of  good-will,  would  do  so  by  a touch, 
we  have  only  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  the 
delusions  attempted  to  be  foisted  on  an  ill-taught 
and  credulous  public. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
GERMANY  AND  HOLLAND.* 

The  great  difficulty  which  exists  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  modern  architeotnre  of  foreign 
countries  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  any  stranger  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  causes  which  have 
influenced  the  building  arts  of  those  lauds. 

So,  in  speaking  of  the  two  schools  of  eccle-  : 
siastical  architecture  at  present  practising  in  i 
Germany,  I shall  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  : 
to  criticise  them  from  their  own  stand-point,  and  < 
nob  from  an  English  point  of  view.  I shall  try  ; 
to  ascertain  as  well  as  I cau  what  they  are  aiming  , 
at,  and  where  they  have  succeeded  in  attaining  | 
the  end  they  were  striving  after,  and  where  they  , 
have  failed.  At  the  same  time  I shall  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  fixed  lawa 
which  must  never  be  broken,  however  styles : 
may  change  or  tastes  vary. 

Now  I think  every  one  will  agree  with  me  i 
that  the  first  of  these  immutable  laws  is  that 
an  arohiteot  must  be  acquainted  with  the  style  1 
in  which  he  Is  working.  If,  for  instance,  he  is 
building  in  one  of  the  Mediaeval  styles,  he  must  i 
know  pretty  well  what  the  old  men  would  have 
done  had  they  had  the  same  wants  and  require-^ 
menbs  to  work  for  that  he  has.  In  other  words, ; 
he  must  thoroughly  understand  the  spirit  of  the . 
style  which  he  has  taken  up.  And  if  an  archi- 
tect is  building  in  a new  or  eclectic  style,  he . 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  i 
elements  out  of  which  he  is  going  to  compose  this  i 
style ; and  those  elements  will,  of  coarse,  be  the  i 
architecture  of  former  times  and  different . 
countries. 

Of  the  two  styles  of  ecclesiastical  architeebnre  i 
at  present  in  use  in  Germany,  I shall  speak  first ; 
of  the  Eclectic  or  Munich  style,  because,  by  a 
singular  contradiction,  the  Gothic  or  Medimval  s 
school  is  more  recent  than  the  Eclectic  school. " 
Had  the  reverse  been  the  case,  perhaps  the  result  ^ 
might  have  been  more  happy  than  it  is  at  i 
present. 

Now,  after  making  every  allowance  for  differ-  J 
ence  of  taste,  and  for  oiroumstances  which  may  i 
have  influenced  it,  I find  it  impossible  to  say  a ; 
single  word  in  favour  of  the  Eoleotic-Muaich  j 
style,  the  “ architecture  for  the  future,”  as  they  j 
have  pompously  named  it.  I say  that  it  is  not  )j 
an  architecture  for  the  future,  and  simply  for :! 
this  reason : in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  architeo-  : 
tare  at  all ; and  in  the  second  place,  men  who 
cannot  compose  an  architecture  for  the  present  i 
certainly  cannot  invent  one  for  the  future.  Now  ' 
let  us  for  a moment  see  what  this  so-called  < 
Eclectic  style  is.  Well  it  ia  a chaotic  jumble  of  . 
Romanesque,  Third-Pointed  Gothic,  Italian,  pure  ■ 
Greek,  Indian,  Chinese,  Moorish,  and  Venetian  i 
Gothic,  alt  heaped  together,  without  the  slightest  i 
considerations  of  necessity  or  propriety.  Take,  ; 
for  example,  the  New  Maximilian  and  the 
Maximilian  Strasse,  at  Munich,  or  the  Ludwigs,  i 
Kirch,  or  any  other  building  in  the  same  style,  ; 
of  which,  nufortauateiy,  there  are  thousands  j i 
and  what  do  we  see  ? Badly-designwd  Eoman- 1 
esque  windows,  utterly  devoid  of  all  spirit  or' 
feeling,  filled  in  with  badly-desigued.  Third- 1 
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I Pointed  tracery,  devoid  of  all  elegance  or  grace; 
badly-designed  Moorieh  parapets ; badly-deeigned 
'Venetian-Gothic  crockets,  crawling  like  so  many 
fat  sings  np  meaningless  sham  gables.  Added 
to  this,  an  outline  like  two  or  three  oigar«boxes, 
yoined  together,  with  one  or  two  set  np  on  end, 
!all  covered  with  a nearly  flat  roof,  composed  of 
> great  sprawling  tiles,  and  the  bnilding  faced 
1 with  glazed  carrot-coloured  bricks.  It  is  all  very 
twell  to  call  this  conglomeration  of  discordant 
jelements  a new  and  original  style ; but  novelty 
!imay  be  of  two  kinds.  A thing  may  be  new, 
j either  because  no  one  could  have  done  it  before, 
or  because  no  one  would  have  done  it  before. 

^ However,  the  worst  feature  of  this  style  is  not 
fits  artistic  past,  though  that  is  bad  enough,  bub 
f its  faulty  construction.  I have  frequently  seen 
■ the  jambs  of  a doorway  or  window  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
high,  all  worked  out  of  one  piece  of  stone,  only 
about  10  in.  or  12  in.  square,  and  this  stone 
beajH  is  set  on  end,  and  made  to  support  a Gothic 
arch,  the  sides  of  which  will  again  be  composed 
^each  of  a single  stone,  with  a huge  key-stone 
[in  the  centre. 

' Then,  again,  imagine  the  absurdity  of  nearly 
flat  tile  roofs,  in  a country  like  Bavaria,  where 
the  snow  is  often  4 ft.  deep,  and  lies  for  nine  or 
ten  weeks. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  this  style  has  carried 
everything  ^fore  it  in  Germany.  Invented  in 
Munich  (and  unfortunately  not  patented),  it 
has  been  introduced  into  Berlin,  where  it 
has  perpetrated  dire  eccentricities  ; into  Stut- 
gard,  Hanover,  Dresden,  and  Carlsruhe, 
in  all  of  which  places  it  has  become  a great 
Court  favourite,  and  has  been  warmly  taken  np 
and  pushed  by  the  various  Ayrtons  attached  to 
those  Governments.  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  are 
not  the  only  arohiteots  in  Europe  who  suffer  from 
Ayrtonism ; for,  I can  assure  you,  you  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  Ayrtonian 
principles  have  developed  in  Germany,  especially 
! in  Berlin,  In  fact,  the  interference  of  the 
German  Governments,  particularly  those  of 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  has  had  a disastrous  effect 
upon  architecture  in  those  countries.  I will 
give  you  an  example  of  this.  When  Zwirner 
died,  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne,  the  “ Dom  Bau- 
Verein,”  and  the  archbishop,  all  wished  Mr. 
Stadtz,  of  Cologne,  to  be  appointed  architect  to 
the  cathedral.  Now,  Mr.  Stadtz  is  a Cologne 
man,  and  knew  every  stone  of  the  cathedral,— 
he  had,  in  fact,  worked  upon  the  building  as  a 
mason,  in  order  to  become  better  acquaiated  with 
bis  profession,  and  to  have  a perfect  knowledge 
of  that  splendid  ohuroh.  Mr.  Stadtz  had  also 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  numerous  floe 
churches  which  he  had  erected  in  the  arch- 
diocese. But,  despite  all  remonstrances  and 
advice,  the  great  Prussian  Ayrton  forced  upon 
I the  clergy  and  people  of  Cologne  an  architect 
who,  of  course,  was  a Berliner,  and  whose  know- 
I ledge  and  feeling  for  Gothic  architecture  may 
be  judged  by  the  pimping  little  terrace,  with  its 
I pretty  little  pierced  parapet,  and  its  nasty  little 
buttresses,  which  he  has  placed  as  a basement 
to  'this  noble  building,  giving  it  a ridiculous 
, resemblanoe  to  an  elephant  standing  on  a cater- 
pillar’s legs. 

I will  now  leave  the  Eoleotio-Mauioh  style  for 
the  present,  and  speak  about  the  Medimval 
school  of  arohiteots.  The  first  really  good 
Gothic  church  built  in  Germany  was  the  work  of 
an  Englishman, — I refer  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s 
beautiful  church  at  Hamburg.  Before  the  com- 
mencement  of  that  building,  the  Eclectic  school 
and  the  Italian  school  of  eoolesiastioal  art  divided 
the  field  between  them  ; Mr.  Scott’s  ohuroh, 
however,  was  the  commencement  of  a great 
reformation  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
Italian  school  died  out  at  once,  and  a new  school 
of  Gothic  architecture  arose.  There  is,  however, 
one  fact  which  must  be  noticed,  and  it  is  this, — 
that  although  the  Lutherans  made  the  first  move 
towards  the  re-introduotion  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Scott’s  plans  for 
St.  Nioholas’s,  Hamburg,  they  appear  to  have 
reaped  little,  if  any,  profit  from  that  movement ; 
whereas  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  later 
in  the  field,  have  taken  great  advantage  of  the 
good  example  set  them  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
lecture  by  Mr.  Scott.  As  a rule,  the  new  Pro- 
testant churches  in  Germany  are  built  in  the 
Eclectic  style,  and  the  new  Catholic  churches  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Mediaeval  styles.  There  are 
of  course  a few  exceptions  to  this  rule ; for  io- 
stance,  the  new  Protestant  church  at  Bonn  is  in 
a kind  of  Gothic  style,  and  the  new  Catholic 
church  at  Wiesbaden  is  in  the  “Munich-Boleotio” 
style.  With  regard  to  the  churches  built  by 
“ the  architects  for  the  future,”  the  first  thing 
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that  strikes  one  is  their  extraordinary  similarity. 
One  would  imagine  that  there  must  be  a stereo- 
typed pattern  kept  at  Munich,  from  which  they 
are  all  oast.  The  only  difference  observable 
amongst  them  is,  that  some  of  them  have 
pinnacles,  and  some  are  without.  They  nearly 
all  consist  of  one  great  fab  nave,  covered  with 
sprawling  tile-roof,  an  apology  for  a chancel,  in 
the  shape  of  a little  apse  stuck  on  at  the  e .at 
end  (of  course  it  is  just  as  often  the  west  end,  as 
orientation  is  not  observed),  and  a thin  tower 
and  spire  over  a porch  at  the  opposite  end. 
This  tower  is  nearly  always  gabled  on  each  face, 
and  has  a round-headed  window  and  a rose- 
window  on  each  side ; sometimes  the  rose-window 
is  above  the  long  window,  and  sometimes  the 
long  window  is  above  the  rose-window.  Iron  is 
largely  need  for  the  window  tracery  and  the 
roofs,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  it  can  ba  used  with 
Impropriety  and  bad  effect.  Examples  of  this 
style  of  building  are  the  Lutheran  churohee  at 
Freising,  Asohaffenburg,  8b.  Goarhausen,  Bingen, 
Ems,  Limbnrg,  Deetz,  Laudshnt,  Ludwigshafen, 
Muhleim,  Manz,  Donauworth,  &o.  The  new 
Lutheran  church  at  Wiesbaden  is  one  of  the 
largest  examples  of  a ohuroh  in  this  style,  and 
its  size  and  solidity  redeem  it  from  the  usual 
vulgarity  of  these  buildings. 

When  I say  that  Mr.  Scott’s  church  at  Ham- 
burg commeuced  a new  era  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  Germany,  I do  nob  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  by  any  means  the  first  Gothic  church 
built  in  Germany  during  the  revival,  for  two 
rather  interesting  examples  held  preceded  it, — 
the  churches  at  Apollinarisburg,  by  Zvirnor, 
and  at  Au,  a suburb  of  Munich,  by  Osmuller. 
The  former,  however,  although  the  detail  is 
pretty, and  its  decoration  sumptuous  and  splendid 
in  the  extreme,  is  merely  a costly  toy  ; and  the 
latter,  although  one  of  the  most  expensive 
churches  ever  built,  is  far  from  being  a satisfac- 
tory building ; like  everything  in  Munich,  it  is 
simply  a “specimen,”  and  as  such,  of  course, 
would  never  exercise  the  slighte  it  influence  upon 
the  art  of  the  country  at  large. 

If  you  wish  to  find  the  school  of  real  German 
Gothic  arohiteots  you  mast  not  look  for  them  in 
the  oapibals  of  the  various  German  states.  You 
search  for  them  in  vain  at  Berlin,  Munich; 
Dresden,  and  Stutgard ; but  you  will  find  them 
in  the  provincial  towns, — at  Cologne,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Padarborn,  Hildosheira,  • Brunswick, 
Fulda,  and  Ratisbon,  where  they  have  learnt 
their  art  in  the  study  of  the  noble  minsters  and 
parish  ohurohes  of  their  native  towns.  Snubbed 
by  the  oourts  and  governments,  laughed  at  by 
their  more  sucoessful  rivals,  the  “ men  of  the 
future,”  as  so  many  antiquaries,  and  as  being 
500  years  behind  the  age  in  which  they  live, 
completely  shut  out  from  Government  work  in  a 
country  where  nearly  every  great  undertaking  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  they  have  had 
to  seek  for  patronage  from  the  town-councils  and 
clergy  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Amongst  the  arohiteots  of  this  school,  whose 
works  seem  to  me  to  approach  nearest  in  spirit 
to  those  of  the  great  Mediaeval  builders,  I will 
mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Stadtz,  of  Cologne; 
Mr.  Guldenpfennig,  of  Paderborn ; Mr.  Denzel, 
of  Fulda;  Mr.  Denzinger,  of  Ratisbon.  There 
are  also  two  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  have 
unfortunately  escaped  my  memory,  whose  works 
are  to  be  seen  at  Hildesheim  and  Brunswick; 
nor  must  I omit  to  mention  Mr.  Kleinertz,  of 
Cologne,  whose  superb  deooratiou  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  Capitol  at  Cologne,  St.  Godehard  at  Hildes- 
heim,  and  St.  Catherine’s  at  Utrecht,  are  works 
of  the  very  highest  excellence  in  decorative  art. 
Dr.  Boek,  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  and  Dr.  Reichens- 
perger,  of  Cologne,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned 
for  their  many  admirable  works  upon  Gothic 
architecture  and  church  furniture  ; and  Mr. 
Baudri,  of  Cologne,  for  his  attempt  to  restore 
stained  glass  to  its  proper  use  and  character,  in 
opposition  to  the  gaudy  and  vulgar  transparencies 
of  the  Munich  school. 

The  chief  works  of  Mr.  Michel  Stadtz,  of 
Cologne,  are  the  new  cathedral  at  Liotz,  on  the 
Danube,  an  immense  church,  400  ft.  long  and 
200  ft.  across  the  transepts.  The  nave  has 
doable  aisles,  and  the  choir,  which  is  of  great 
length,  terminates  to  the  east  in  an  apse  and 
chevet,  with  radiating  chapels.  At  the  west  end 
are  an  immense  tower  aud  spire,  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
flanked  by  a baptistery  and  a mortuary  chapel. 
The  style  of  the  whole  is  Middle  Pointed,  and 
the  whole  church  vaulted  in  brick,  with  stone 
riba.  The  work  of  building  this  immense 
church  has  been  going  on  for  some  twelve  years, 
and  it  is  still  far  from  completed. 

St.  Mauritius,  at  Cologne,  is  another  very 


large  and  striking  church,  about  220  ft.  long  and 
160  ft.  across  the  transepts.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  of  seven  bays,  apaidal  tranaepta, 
a choir  of  three  bays,  terminating  in  an  apse 
pierced  with  two  tiers  of  windows,  and  four 
apsidal  chapels  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 
choir  and  transepts.  At  the  west  end  is  a lofty 
stone  spire,  which  is  the  poorest  portion  of  the 
whole  design,  and  anything  but  satisfactory  in 
outline.  Internally  the  whole  ohuroh  is  vaulted 
in  stone,  and  the  main  arches,  triforium,  and 
window-jambs  are  all  richly  moulded,  and  of  the 
same  material.  This  church  is  quite  finished, 
and  the  windows  are  being  filled  with  stained 
glass,  which,  though  wanting  in  richness,  is  a 
wholesome  protest  against  the  Munich  school. 
The  altars  are  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of 
stone  slabs,  supported  upou  oolauios  with  carved 
capitals.  The  defects  of  this  church  are,  firstly, 
the  disagreeable  outline  of  the  tower  and  spire; 
secondly,  the  introduction  of  a badly-designed 
doorway  into  tbo  apse  of  the  north  transept ; 
and  thirdly,  the  construction  of  the  doorways 
themselves ; for  here  the  architect  copied  the 
Munich  plan  of  making  the  whole  jamb  out  of 
one  piece  of  stone.  There  are  also  keystones 
to  the  windows ; but  as  they  are  kept  very  small 
they  cease  to  be  objectionable. 

Mr.  Stadtz’s  church  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  is 
similar  iu  general  arrangement  to  that  at 
Cologne,  except  that  hero  there  is  no  western 
bower,  instead  of  which  there  is  an  open  lantern 
over  tho  crux,  ajid  the  transepts  are  square- 
ended  instead  of  apsidal.  The  western  front  is 
the  least  successful  portion  of  the  whole  design, 
and  has  a busy  and  fussy  app'?arauoe;  the 
arrangement  of  the  gable,  too,  is  tar  from  happy. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  however,  is  very 
striking;  and  the  high  altar,  with  its  metal 
reredos  and  shrine,  is  a good  example  of  modern 
ohuroh  furniture.  The  side  altars  have  painted 
triptioh  reredoses  of  simple  design,  but  still 
efleotive. 

The  ohuroh  at  Muhlhans  is  an  equally  large 
cruciform  church,  but  is  much  plainer  than  the 
two  former  ones.  It  is  noc  vaulted,  but  has  a 
very  simple  king-post  roof;  the  effeoi  of  the 
interior  at  present  is  rather  bald.  The  spire, 
which  is  of  slate,  is  far  preferable  in  outline  to 
that  of  Mr.  Stadtz's  Cologne  church. 

The  ohurohes  at  Kaevlear  and  Eupeu  are  also 
large  and  importaub  oburohaa,  but  my  time  will 
nob  allow  of  my  describing  them,  or  the  very 
numerous  other  ecolesiostical  works  of  this 
talented  architect.  I must,  however,  mention 
his  new  building,  called  the  “ Karlafaause,”  at 
hix-la-Chapelle,  as  a good  example  of  German 
Domestic  Gothic.  Like  all  Mr.  Stadtz’s  work, 
it  is  Early  Second  Pointed. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Guldenpfennig,  of  Pader- 
born, are  to  my  thinking  the  most  satisfactory 
examples  of  modern  German  Gothic  that  I have 
seen  ; and,  as  Mr.  Guldenpfennig  is  a young  man, 
great  things  may  be  expected  from  him.  1 am 
glad  to  say  that  he  has  besn  appointed  diocesan 
architect  to  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  restoring  the  tiue  cathedral  of  that 
town  in  a most  skilful  and  excellent  manner ; in 
foot,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will, 
when  completed,  be  the  most  thoroughly  satis- 
factory restoration  in  all  Germany.  I mention 
this  reatoratiou  especially  because  it  does  not 
simply  consist  of  restoring  what  was  decayed 
or  dt^faeed,  but  of  replacing  features  which  had 
bpen  entirely  destroyed  for  many  years.  I 
should  explain  that  the  cathedral  of  Paderborn 
is  a noble  oburob,  3G0  ft.  long  by  about  200  fc. 
across  the  transepts,  and  that  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  of  the  same  height,  with  every  bay 
gabled  laterally.  Now,  not  only  every  one  of  these 
gables,  but  also  the  gables  of  the  transept  and 
the  eastern  gable  (it  is  a square-ended  church), 
had  been  destroyed  or  modernised  about  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Guldenpfeouig  has  rebuilt 
all  these  gables  iu  the  same  style  as  the 
cathedral,— that  is  to  say,  the  style  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  every 
one  of  them  different  in  desigu,  and  are  singularly 
original  and  beautiful.  The  restoration  of  the 
interior  of  this  fine  church  is  only  just  being 
commenced. 

A new  school,  a college,  and  several  dwellmg- 
houses  in  Paderborn,  by  the  same  architect,  are 
ail  excellent;  one  of  these  houses  was  so 
picturesque  and  spirited  that  I could  hardly 
have  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  a modern 
German  architect : it  stands  on  the  old  ramparts 
of  the  town,  and  is  only  one  of  a number  of 
houses  he  is  building  there.  All  these  works 
are  thoroughly  local  in  character,  which  adds 
.,reatly,  in  my  mind,  to  their  interest. 
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Mr.  Guldaopfennig  has  also  erected  two 
remarkably  fiae  charchea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paderborn.  The  first  is  at  a place  called 
Hoerde,  and  the  other  at  Buderich  j both  are  of 
brick,  and  crnciform  in  plan.  The  ohnrch  at 
Hoerde  has  a lantern  tower  crowned  by  a spire 
over  thejnnotion  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  anave 
of  six  bays,  ra-.her  shallow  transepts,  and  a 
well-proportioned  chancel.  Internally  this  ohnrch 
is  vaulted  thronghont  in  brick  with  atone  ribs. 
Stone  is  also  used  for  the  pillars  and  arohes,  while 
externally  it  is  alone  need  for  the  window  tracery 
and  coping  of  the  flying  buttresses.  The  ohnrch 
at  Buderich  has  a western  tower  and  spire, 
flanked  by  low  octagonal  turrets  (a  regular 
Westphalian  feature),  a nave  of  four  bays,  tran- 
septs, and  an  apsidal  choir.  The  chnrch  is 
immensely  solidly  built,  and  is  internally  lined 
with  stone  and  vaulted  throughout.  It  is  a 
grave  and  solemn  church,  and  as  unlike  the 
work  of  a modern  German  architect  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Both  of  these  churches 
arc  Second  Pointed.  A small  Romanesque 
church  at  Warbourg,  and  a domestic  chapel  at 
Wever  for  the  Baron  von  Brenken,  are  equally 
excellent  examples  of  this  gentleman’s  skill  j and 
the  designs  for  a new  church  to  be  erected  at 
Laer,  near  Oberhausen,  and  constructed  entirely 
of  brick,  show  great  originality  and  ability. 
Some  farm-buildings  and  a grange  for  the  Baron 
von  Brenken  are  singularly  pictaresqae  and 
pretty.  Mr.  Guldenpfennig  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  very  much  work,  bat  what  he  has 
done  is  so  excellent,  so  far  above  anything  else 
that  I have  seen  in  Germany,  that  I cannot  help 
expressing  a hope  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  as 
I feel  sure  he  is  destined  to  do  great  things  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Denzinger,  of  Ratisbon,  is  best  kuown  by 
his  design  for  tlae  completion  of  the  exquisite 
cathedral  church  of  that  city.  This  design  bids 
fair  to  be  carried  out, — in  fact,  the  two  lofty 
western  spires,  which  form  the  most  important 
portion  of  it,  are  already  completed.  They  are 
graceful  examples  of  open-work  spires,  and 
harmonise  well  with  the  magnificent  facade  to 
which  they  form  so  appropriate  a termination. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  open  lantern  over  the 
crux  of  the  cathedral  will  also  soon  be  con- 
structed. I cannot  tell  how  far  Mr,  Denzinger 
has  been  influenced  by  ancient  designs  or 
drawings,  bub  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  in 
which  this  octagonal  lantern  is  set  on  its  sqnare 
base  is  capable  of  improvement. 

Of  the  works  of  Mr.  Denzel,  of  Fnlda,  I 
know  only  one, — the  restoration  of  the  Bene- 
dictine church  in  that  town.  However,  there  is 
much  that  is  excellent  in  this  restoration,  and 
there  is  a greater  knowledge  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture shown  in  it  than  in  moat  German 
restorations. 

I have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architects  of  Anstria,  and  it  is  scarcely  within 
my  province  to  do  so.  However,  before  con- 
clnding  the  few  notices  I have  given  of  German 
architects,  I should  wish  to  mentiou  the  names 
of  Professor  Schmidt  and  H.  Perstel,  both  of 
whom  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revival 
of  Gothic  ai'chitecture  in  that  country. 

The  Votive  Church  at  Vienna,  by  Feratel,  was 
certainly  the  first  Gothic  church  worthy  of  the 
name  commenced  in  the  Austrian  dominions  j 
and  the  Lazarist  church  at  Vienna,  by  Professor 
Schmidt,  is  certaiuly  a very  satisfactory  Gothic 
church.  I cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
his  chnrohes  at  Weissgraten  and  at  Fischorhobt, 
near  Vienna,  are  less  admirable,  although  the 
latter  is  certainly  a clever  and  a not  unsnooessful 
attempt  to  design  a Gothic  church  with  a domej 
and  his  design  for  the  new  town-hall  at  Vienna 
is  in  a mixed  stjle  of  Gothic  and  Italian  that  I 
venture  to  thiok  is  not  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  although  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any- 
thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  done  at  Munich. 

Of  coorse,  there  are  several  other  Gothic 
architects  m Germany  who  have  done  good 
things,  and  whose  names,  either  from  a want  of 
knowledge  of  their  works,  or  from  want  of  space 
I have  been  obliged  to  omit.  ’ 

Bat,  as  a rnle,  the  German  architects,  with 
the  exception  of  those  I have  named,  seem  like 
men  speaking  in  a strange  language  when  they 
attempt  to  build  in  the  Gothic  style.  I most 
now  leave  Germany,  and  say  a few  words  about 
the  Datch  revival. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  snob  thing  as 
eooleBiastical  architecture  in  Holland  of  any 
description  whatever;  both  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  consisted  of  four  walls, 
with  a pepper-box  at  one  end  and  an  altar  or 


' reading-desk  at  the  other.  In  order  that  you 
may  the  more  fully  understand  how  the  revival 
was  bronght  about,  it  is  necessary  that  I shonld 
say  a few  words  about  the  different  religious 
bodies  in  Holland.  By  the  last  census,  taken 
in  1365,  religious  bodies  in  Holland  were  divided 
as  follows  : — Protestants  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
fession, 1,912,387;  Roman  Catholics,  1,231,486; 
Remonstrants,  about  100,000  ; Lutherans,  about. 
50,000  ; Jews,  150,000  ; and  about  8,000 
Jansenists,  or  members  of  the  Church  of 
Utrecht.  The  clergy  of  the  Dutch  Church  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  both  allowed  an 
income  by  the  State,  and  a very  small  sum  is 
granted  yearly  to  keep  the  ohnrohes  in  tolerable 
repair, — that  is,  to  keep  them  from  falling  down. 
Now,  about  twenty  years  ago  a revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  commenced  amongst  the  Dutch 
Roman  Catholics,  which  for  enthusiasm,  bold- 
ness, and  liberality  has  certainly  had  no  equal 
in  Europe.  Whether  we  regard  the  great 
Domber  of  churches,  their  completeness,  or  the 
important  dimensions  of  many  of  them,  it 
seems  marvellous  that  they  could  have  been 
erected  by  a people  numbering  little  more  than 
one  million.  Nor  has  the  movement  been  con- 
fined to  building  new  churches  only,  for  nearly 
all  the  ancient  ohnrehes  and  cathedrals  that 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  or  are  andergoing  a thorough 
restoration.  The  cathedrals  of  Maestrioht  and 
Roermond  are  being  excellently  restored  by  Mr. 
Cnypers.  St.  Catherine’s,  at  Utrecht,  originally 
the  Carmelite  church,  but  now  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  of  that  city,  has  undergone  a 
thorough  restoration  by  Mr.  Vander  Brinck,  and 
has  been  most  beautifully  decorated  by  Mr. 
Kteinertz,  of  Cologne,  and  fitted  up  with  a fine 
set  of  carved  oak  stalls,  sedilia,  bishop’s  throne, 
altar,  and  pulpit  by  Eogleberger,  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  cathedral  of  Bois-Ie-Duo,  the  most 
magnificent  ancient  building  in  Holland,  is  also 
undergoing  a thorough  restoration.  This  superb 
church  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  Dutch 
Cologne,  and  it  bears  a remarkable  resemblance 
to  its  great  German  prototype.  Daring  the  last 
century,  however,  every  window  in  the  church 
was  deprived  of  its  tracery.  This  is  being  care- 
fully and  well  restored.  The  yellow  wash  with 
which  the  interior  of  this  noble  building  is 
bedanbed  is  also  being  removed,  and  I wish  this 
was  all  I was  obliged  to  say  about  this  well- 
intentioned,  but  not  altogether  judicious  resto- 
ration, for  I think  every  lover  of  art,  however 
Gothic  may  be  his  sympathies,  must  regret  the 
removal  of  the  fine  Renaiasanoe  rood-screen. 
And  the  new  high  altar  and  bishop’s  throne  are 
too  small  and  insignifioaub  for  this  fine  cathedral. 
Then,  again,  the  restoration  of  the  sculpture  in 
the  great  north  front  is  careless  and  incorrect, 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hesseraan  & Venne. 
mans,  of  Bois-le-Duc.  The  ancient  churches  of 
Venloo,  Boxtel,  Sotard,  and  Roldnc,  and  St.  Wal- 
berg  at  Amheim,  are  being  admirably  restored 
by  Mr.  Cuypersj  and,  lastly,  the  beautiful 
ohnroh  of  Our  Lady  at  Roermond,  the  finest 
example  of  Late  Romanesque  and  'Transitioual 
styles  in  Holland,  is  being  thoronghly  restored 
and  completed  by  Mr.  Cnypers.  The  restoration 
includes  the  building  of  the  four  towers  and 
spires,  which  were  only  carried  as  high  as  the 
roof,  or  had  been  destroyed.  I shonld  mention 
that  there  has  been  great  controversy  about  the 
dome  of  this  church.  Many  persons  consider 
that  Mr.  Cnypers  ought  not  to  have  retained  it 
in  his  restoration.  He,  however,  maintains  that 
the  dome  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability was  then  only  a restoration  of  an  earlier 
one  of  similar  form.  I should  mention  that  all 
the  designs  for  the  restoration  of  this  chnrch 
have  received  the  approbation  of  M.  Viollet-le- 
Dnc.  With  regard  to  the  works  of  restoration 
carried  out  in  the'ohnrohes  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Calvinists,  little  need  be  said.  The  ohnroh  at 
the  Hague  has  had  a cast-iron  spire  and  pinnacles 
added  to  its  tower,  and  the  whole  of  its  exterior 
has  been  neatly  plastered.  The  grand  cathedral 
at  Utrecht  has  had  two  new  galleries  in  the  form 
of  the  boxes  of  a theatre  erected  in  its  superb 
transepts,  while  its  forlorn  bat  gracefo!  choir  is 
still  unoccupied.  A pretty  little  doorway  which 
led  into  the  cloisters  has  been  “ repaired  that 
is,  the  sculpture  has  been  removed  from  its 
tympanum,  and  its  place  filled  in  by  a represen- 
tation  in  stone  of  a neatly-bonnd  Bible  sur- 
rounded by  rays.  Some  Gothic  windows  of  a 
highly  original  and  purely  nineteenth  century 
pattern  have  been  inserted  in  the  sacristies. 
The  great  chnrch  at  Gonda  is  having  its  west 
front  neatly  restored  in  stucco.  The  great  church 


at  Rotterdam  has  been  embellished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  plaster  quoins.  The  noble  tower  of  the 
great  chnrch  at  Breda  is  being  patched  up;  but 
the  fine  lantern  over  the  crossing  was  destroyed 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  beautiful  monument 
of  John  of  Nassau  in  this  ohnrch  has  fortunately 
been  restored  by  Mr.  Caypers  ; bnt  the  chnrch 
itself  is  in  a condition  that  is  simply  disgraceful. 
The  nave  alone  is  used,  and  the  transepts  and 
choir  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  their  own  way. 
When  I was  there  I saw  a clothes-line  suspended 
across  the  transepts,  upon  which  was  displayed 
the  week’s  washing  of  the  pastor  and  his  family. 
I remember  to  have  seen  the  same  remarkable 
display  of  ecolesiaskioal  vestments  in  a similar 
position  at  Bergem-op-Zoom. 

The  first  really  successful  new  church  erected 
in  Holland  was  Mr.  Cuypera’s  church  at  Wyck, 
near  Maastricht.  It  was  ouly  commenced  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  a fine  sample  of  ornciform 
ohnrch,  consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles,  tran- 
septs, and  a deep  chancel,  terminatiog  in  a 
three-sided  apse.  There  is  a lofty  tower  and 
spire  at  the  west  end.  The  entire  length  of  the 
building  is  163  ft. ; width  across  the  transepts, 
91  ft. ; height  of  nave,  62  ft.  to  the  vaulting, 
which  is  of  brick,  with  stone  ribs ; height  of 
spire,  221  ft.  The  whole  ohnrch  has  been 
recently  well  decorated.  The  altars,  stalls,  and 
other  furniture  are  remarkably  good  ; the  same, 
however,  cannot  be  said  for  the  stained  glass, 
which  is  not  satisfactory. 

Of  Mr.  Cuyper’s  chnrohes,  the  most  remark- 
able for  completeness  and  decoration  are.  those 
of  Vechel  and  Emdhoven. 

The  ohnrch  at  Vechel  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles  of  six  bays,  transepts,  a deep  choir,  ter- 
minating in  a obevet,  with  five  radiating  chapels, 
two  of  which  are  triangular  in  plan,  the  others 
being  all  apsidal.  The  whole  church  is  vaulted 
in  brick,  with  stone  ribs.  Brick  is  also  the 
material  nsed  for  the  walling.  The  oolnmns  are 
of  grey  granite.  The  style  chosen  is  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  dimensions  are  as  follow 
Entire  length,  245  ft.  j width  of  nave  and  aisles 
internally,  72  ft. ; nave,  in  the  clear,  32  feet ; 
height  to  vanlting,  72  ft. ; height  of  tower  and 
spire,  268  ft.  The  chnroh  contains  eight  altars, 
besides  a baptistery  and  mortuary  chapel.  The 
vanlting  is  supported  externally  by  flying  but- 
tresses, and  there  is  an  open  triforinm  over  the 
main  arcades.  Now,  the  whole  of  this  large 
church  is  decorated,  not  only  with  arabesques 
and  patterns,  bat  with  decorative  pictures  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  decoration  and  pictures 
were  both  executed  from  sketches  and  cartoons, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cuypera  and  his  pupils. 

An  equally  remarkable  church  is  that  of 
Emdhoven,  which  joonsiats  of  a nave  and  aisles 
of  five  bays,  western  towers  and  spires,  tran- 
septs, a chancel,  with  a prettily-arranged  chevefc, 
and  three  apsidal  chapels.  The  length  of  this 
church  is  237  ft. ; width  over  transepts,  114  ft. ; 
width  of  nave  and  aisles  internally,  7li  ft. ; 
nave,  in  the  clear,  33  ft. ; height  of  nave  to  brick 
vaulting,  71i  ft. ; height  of  spires,  244  ft.  The 
interior  of  this  church  is  really  superb.  The 
whole  is  a mass  of  decoration  and  painting. 
The  portions  of  the  building  which  are  not 
painted  are  carried  out  in  bnff,  not  black,  brick, 
arranged  in  bands  and  patterns.  All  the  deco- 
ration is  on  a dead-white  ground.  Below  the 
windows  and  in  the  blank  spaces  above  the 
altars  are  conventional  arcades,  filled  in  with 
decorative  paintings,  executed  iu  a very  severe 
style,  ooQsieting  simply  of  strougly-drawn  out- 
lines filled  iu  with  very  flat  washes  of  colour, 
the  whole  being  kept  in  an  exceedingly  light 
key,  and  entirely  devoid  of  shadow.  Bands  of 
white  are  also  need  Amongst  the  brick-work,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  interior  has  a kind  of 
opal  hue,  which  is  wonderfully  charming.  Every- 
thing in  the  bnilding  is  decorated  with  colour; 
even  the  stone  altars  and  the  paroloses  of  the 
choir,  which  are  amongst  the  most  charming 
designs  for  chnroh  furniture  I have  ever  seen. 
All  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
into  which  a great  quantity  of  pare  white  glass 
is  introduced.  I had  no  idea,  until  I saw  this 
church,  of  the  immense  value  of  whitewash  in 
decoration. 

Mr.  Cuypers’s  charchea  at  Breda,  Oudenboach, 
and  St.  Willibrord,  at  Amsterdam,  are  even 
larger  than  those  I have  already  mentioned.  The 
ohnroh  at  Breda  consists  of  a nave  and  double 
aisles,  100  ft.  wide  over  the  whole,  transepts,  a 
deep  chancel,  and  three  spires.  The  total  length 
is  2L6  fc.,  and  the  height  of  the  spires  235  ft.  It 
is  a much  plainer  church  than  those  already 
described,  and  not  so  satisfactory  in  design.  The 
large  practical  triforinm  is  also  a mistake. 
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The  charch  at  Oadenbosoli  is  Sotuanesqae  ic 
style,  and  very  plain  j it  is  at  present  only  as 
high  as  the  clearstory,  bnt  promises  to  be  a very 
striking  building.  Its  dimensions  are, — length, 
■260  ft. ; height  to  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which 
will  be  flat  and  boarded,  65  ft. ; height  to  apex  of 
octagon  lantern  over  crossing,  220  ft.  j nave, 
40  ft.  in  the  clear.  This  church  will  offer  a 
magnificent  field  for  colonred  decoration,  as  the 
windows  are  very  small  and  there  are  great 
unbroken  wall-spaces.  This  church  is  entirely 
of  hrick. 

The  church  of  St,  Willibrord,  at  Amsterdam, 
is  only  just  commenced ; when  completed  it 
will  have  five  spires,  double  aisles,  transepts,  and 
be  over  300  ft.  long. 

At  Sneek  another  church  is  now  building, 
which  will  be  210  ft.  long.  The  churches  at 
Alkmaar,  Bodgraven,  and  Kioderburen,  are  all 
large  and  important  buildings. 

Mr.  Cuypers’s  churches  have  at  first  a singular 
appearance  to  an  Englishman  on  account  of  their 
•excessive  nationality ; they  are  very  square  in 
composition,  very  regular,  and  much  more  plain 
externally  than  such  buildings  are  with  n&. 
Then  they  are  all  built  of  brick,  with  stone  very 
sparingly  used  5 then  there  is  a lightness  of  con- 
struotion  which  strikes  an  Englishman  as  being 
psouliar  5 but  when  one  comes  to  examine  them 
and  compare  them  with  the  ancient  Dutch 
buildings,  one  is  bound  to  acknowledge  their 
thoughtfulness  and  thorough  common  sense.  Of 
course  a church  built  with  heavy  columns  and 
thick  walls  would  simply  sink  through  the  soil 
in  Holland,  and  the  more  lightly  a building  can 
be  constructed  and  the  less  material  need  in  its 
Oonstrnotion,  the  more  durable  it  is.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  other  Dutch  architects  who  have 
taken  up  the  Gothio  style  of  architecture  have 
not  been  so  suooessfal  in  their  work  as  Mr. 
Goypers,  for  although  Mr.  Weber,  of  Roermond, 
has  built  a very  complete  church  at  Maescrricht, 
with  a groat  stone  rood-soreen,  containing  two 
altars  in  it,  a sacramentehaastein,  3 ft.  high,  a 
complete  set  of  stalls,  aad  all  other  ritualistic 
requirements,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  a good 
ohuroh.  Mr.  Yan  dor  Brinck  has  built  many 
new  churches,  some  of  them  nearly  as  large  as 
those  already  described  5 but  they  are  rather 
well-intentioned  attempts  than  suoceasfal  bnild- 
ings.  Mr.  Van  Solda  has  built  a vast  number  of 
churches  ; Helmond  and  Eelemen,  for  insbauoa, 
are  of  great  size, — over  200  ft.  long, — and  have 
a striking  outline,  but  are  rained  by  their  arobi- 
■teot  not  understanding  Gothio  detail. 

Mr.  Margerij.  apupil  of  Mr.  Cuypera,  has  built 
a very  creditable  church  at  Rotterdam.  It  is  a 
large  crnoiform  building,  bnt  must  be  considered 
a copy  on  a smaller  soala  of  Mr.  Cuypers’s  ohuroh 
at  Veohel. 

A few  examples  of  the  Ecleotio  sohool  are  to 
be  seen  in  Holland,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  least 
objeotionable  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery 
church  and  a new  Protestant  chnroh  at  Rotter- 
flam.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Dutch  have  set 
their  faces  against  eclecticism,  and  the  Roman 
Catholio  churches  are  nearly  all  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  while  the  new  Protestant  churches 
which  I have  seen  are  in  the  genuine  old  conven- 
ticle style,  or  the  more  objectionable  ohuroh- 
warden's  Gothio  of  eighty  years  ago. 

In  this  paper  I have  spoken  strongly  against 
eoleotioism  as  practised  in  Germany;  but  I do 
not’wish  it  to  be  nnderstood  that  I am  speaking 
against  eoleotioism  in  the  abstract.  Were  I to 
do  BO,  I should  be  simply  raising  my  voice 
against  the  inevitable ; for,  if  architeotare  is  to 
have  a future,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a new  style, 
•that  style  must  bo  more  or  less  eoleotio.  Bnt 
what  I do  protest  against  is,  men  who,  without 
understanding  the  architecture  of  the  past  or 
present,  attempt  to  invent  an  arohitecture  for  the 
future ; and  l feel  convinced  that  those  gentlemen 
who,  for  many  years  past,  have  laboured  so  hard 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  past  ages,  are  doing  far  more  to  found 
a new  style  than  those  who,  discarding  all  the 
experiences  of  their  auoestors,  try  to  evolve  a 
new  style  out  of  their  own  imaginations.  Those 
who  have  gone  before  us  have  left  ns  three 
great  styles  of  architecture, — the  Greek,  the 
Gothio,  aud  the  Renaissance.  They  are  to  archi- 
tecture the  primary  rays  of  light.  The  Gothio, 
with  its  golden  excellence,  is  the  yellow  ray  5 the 
Greek,  with  its  pure  beauty,  is  the  blue  ray ; 
and  the  Renaissance,  with  its  gorgeous  splendour, 
Is  the  red  ray.  Time  alone  can  combine  these 
rays  and  make  them  daylight  in  the  dawn  of  a 
real  architectnre  for  the  future. 

Mr,  Street  said  that  he  kuew  little  about 


modern  German  arohiteots,  as  he  had  always 
found  the  works  of  their  forefathers  so  much 
more  interesting,  and  to  his  mind  there  was 
something  repulsive  about  modern  German 
works.  However,  he  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  works  of  Mr.  Galdenpfennig  were  singularly 
good  and  greatly  superior  to  any  other  modern 
work  in  the  same  oonntry.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  this,  to  a great  extent,  arose  from 
the  faob  which  Mr.  Brewer  had  pointed  out ; 
viz.,  that  Mr.  Guldenpfennig  was  a looally- 
educated  man,  and  had  studied  in  suoh  a 
good  sohool ; for  certainly  the  cathedral  at 
Paderborn  was  a building  which  was  more 
free  from  the  usual  faults  of  German  arohi- 
tectnre  than  any  other  church  he  knew  of. 
Mr.  Street  also  spoke  highly  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Cuypers,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as 
an  architect  of  great  talent  and  ability  combined 
with  that  modesty  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
true  artist.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  corroborated  Mr. 
Brewer’s  remarks  upon  the  Munich-Eolectio 
School.  Mr.  Waterhonse,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr. 
Goldie,  and  Mr.  I' Anson  took  part  in  the  debate ; 
and  the  chairman  (Mr.  Wyatt),  in  thanking  Mr. 
Brewer  for  his  valuable  paper,  remarked  that  it 
was  gratifying  to  find  an  amateur  expressing  such 
correot  views  and  showing  such  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  architectnre. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

Oxford  School  of  Science  and  Art. — The  annual 
public  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  successful  soienoe  and  art  students  in  this 
school,  has  been  held  in  the  Townhall,  Oxford. 
The  Yice-Chancellor,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Df.  Liddell,  dean  of  Christ  Church), 
presided.  The  Tica-Chanoellor,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  said  that  Mr.  Raskin  had  be- 
stowed 5,OOOZ.  as  an  endowment  for  the  master 
of  an  Art  Sohool  for  Oxford,  which  fund  he  pro- 
posed to  place  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Aoland  and 
himself  to  be  bestowed  hereafter  according  to 
rules  and  under  conditions  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
he  hoped  that  very  shortly  this  would  be  brought 
to  bear.  If  they  had  a little  patience  they  would 
find  the  advantages  to  be  very  great,  and  he 
hoped  to  live  to  see  them  in  full  operation.  In 
fact,  young  persons  of  the  present  day  had  ad- 
vantages of  all  kinds  in  the  way  of  culture  of 
every  description  which  those  who,  like  himself, 
came  into  the  world  a great  many  years  ago,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  knew  nothing  of.  He  hoped 
that  those  who  heard  him  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  those  who  had  any  taste  for  these 
things  to  take  advantage  of  what  was  now 
offered.  All  had  a certain  amount  of  taste.  Let 
them  endeavonr  to  apply  it — to  cultivate  the 
hand  and  the  eye,  to  learn  the  beauty  of  form 
and  colour,  and  so  to  elevate  their  minds  and 
lift  themselves  to  diviner  and  nobler  aspirations 
than  could  ba  afforded  by  mere  sensual  and 
animal  enjoyments.  Dr.  Acland  said  he  never 
came  to  that  platform  to  speak  in  reference  to 
any  soientifio  subject  without  thinking  of  the 
mighty  changes  which  had  come  over  this  plaoe 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  first  time 
that  he  appeared  in  that  particular  spot,  just 
twenty. five  years  ago,  was  to  give  a soientifio 
lecture  ; and  he  was  told  that  if  he  presumed  to 
mix  up  the  citizens  of  Oxford  and  science,  he 
would  fail  in  Oxford  as  a professional  man.  Now, 
he  found  himself  upon  the  same  platform  with  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  advocating  the 
same  cause.  The  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt 
and  other  speakers  followed,  and  the  prizes 
were  distributed.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  and  great  interest  was  manifested 
throughout. 

Nottingham  School  of  Art. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  school  has  been  held 
in  the  Exchange  Hall,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Helper  in  the  chair.  Mr.  S.  D.  Walker  read  the 
annnal  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

“The  honours  gained  by  the  students  daring  the  past 
year  were  quite  as  satisfactory,  if  not  more  so,  than  in 
any  former  year.  There  was  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  In  the  Government  examination 
held  last  year,  243  students  (201  males  and  47  females) 
presented  themselves  for  examination.  They  worked  373 
papers,  of  which  69  obtained  marks  for  excellence  and 
Government  prizes,  and  118  obtained  certificates  for  pro- 
ficiency,—total,  187  successful  papers.  The  general  work 
of  the  sohool  had  been  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
and  in  April  last  the  whole  of  the  year's  works  were  for- 
warded  to  London  for  inspection.  There  were  220  works 
sent  up  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  1,303  works  in  the 
elementary  sections  of  instruction,— total,  1,627  works. 
In  some  of  the  higher  stages  of  instrnction,  the  works 
were  better  than  in  any  former  year,  owing  to  some  of  the 
students  having  continued  their  studies  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time.  The  honours  gained  by  the  ‘National 


Art  Competition’  this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  as  regards  the  gold  medal  awards,  the  results  have 
been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Nottingham 
school  is  DOW  the  only  provincial  sohool  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  has  gained  gold  medal  awards  for 
five  consecutive  years.  The  two  gold  medals  for  this  year 
were  obtained  for  designs  for  lace  curtains,  by  William 
Butler,  a draughtsman  of  Messrs.  Hoymann  & Alexander’s, 
and  by  G.  F.  Turton,  a draughtsman  of  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Cope’s.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  above  firms  were 
maanfacturing  curtains  from  the  gold-medal  designs  of 
their  respective  draughtsmen.  The  remaining  nationM 
awards  were  obtained  for  flower  drawing  from  native 
designs  in  colours,  and  for  wall  decorations,  relief  designs, 
architectural  drawing,  and  designs  for  lace.  The  school 
has  obtained  twenty  free*  Art  Studentships,'  which  admit 
the  holders  to  all  the  classes  of  the  school  for  one  year 
free  of  charge.  It  has  also  obtained  thirty-three  Goveru- 
meut  prizes.  Advanced  works  bj[  the  students  were 
selected  by  the  Government  examiners  for  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  national  competition  at  South  Kensington 
Museum.” 

The  head-masfcer,  Mr.  Ravels,  gave  the  following 
comparative  table  in  coarse  of  his  report 


Name  of 
School. 

No.  of 

Students. 

Gold 

Medals. 

Silver 

Medals. 

Bronze 

Medals. 

Queen’s 

Prizes. 

Total 

Award. 

NottiDirham  ... 

409 

2 

3 

8 

13 

Edinbureh 

63-4 

1 

3 

Glasgow 

1,164 

1 

1 

Manchester  ... 

300 

8 

6 

Birmingham ... 

1,103 

4 

6 

9 

633 

6 

Sheifield 

Newcastle -on- 

253 

3 

2 

Tyne  

Leeds  (two 

390 

1 

1 

schools) 

360 

Liverpool  

National  Arl 
School  (Ken- 
sington Mq- 

1,101 

seum) 

895 

2 

6 

13 

16 

Mr.  Walker  said  from  various  schools  of  art  to 
which  he  wonld  refer,  they  would  see  that  the 
Nottingham  sohool  did  not  receive  due  support. 
In  the  Nottingham  school  there  were  503 
students,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  were 
1501.,  which  was  equal  to  63.  per  head,  Buralem, 
203  aoholars,  2101.  Bubscriptions,  or  20a.  per 
head ; Cork,  240  students,  2001.  subscrip- 
tioDS,  or  17a.  per  head  ; Dudley,  85  students, 
1671.  BubsoriptionB,  or  iOs,  per  head ; Hanley, 
155  students,  1541,  subscriptions,  or  20s. 
per  head.  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
school  of  art  to  Nottingham,  he  calculated  that 
the  annual  subscriptions,  instead  of  being  1501., 
ought  to  be  5001.,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
towns  he  had  quoted. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  WING,  STOCK- 
PORT  INFIRMARY. 

The  new  wing  recently  added  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Stockport  Infirmary,  expressly  for 
infectious  and  contagions  diseases,  has  been 
opened. 

The  design  and  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  this  town ; and  the  contract  for 
the  work  was  let  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  also 
of  this  town.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Sykes  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1870.  The  work  was 
completed  within  the  specified  time,  bat  other 
alterations  aud  improvements  being  needed,  the 
opening  was  deferred  until  the  entire  institution 
had  been  put  into  thorough  working  order. 

The  wards  of  the  new  wing  are  completely 
isolated  from  the  old  boilding,  from  which  they 
are  approached  by  a covered  passage  leading 
from  the  principal  corridor.  On  the  ground-floor, 
facing  Wellington-road,  are  the  day  and  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  male  convalescents,  the  latter  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  fonrbeds.  The  rooms 
are  large,  airy,  and  cheerful ; and  contain  all  the 
fittings  usually  to  be  found  in  such  wards.  All 
the  beds  are  of  iron,  fitted  with  a stand  for 
medicine,  &o.,  and  over  each  is  suspended  a 
simple  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  weak 
patients  may  raise  themselves  in  bed.  On  the 
same  floor,  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  are  the 
female  convalescent  wards,  fitted  up  with  three 
beds.  In  the  nurse’s  kitchen  are  a kitchen  range, 
hoist,  cupboards,  well  filled  with  crockery  shelves, 
sinkstone,  with  hot  and  oold  water,  and  every 
convenience  5 and  opposite  is  the  nurse’s  bed- 
room. This  apartment  being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  of  rooms  on  the  ground-fioor, 
the  nurse  will  at  all  times  be  within  oall. 

At  the  back  of  the  building,  overlooking 
Franois-street,  is  the  women’s  small-pox  ward, 
20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  containing  four  beds.  Both 
this  and  the  floor  above  are  well  supplied  with 
baths,  lavatories,  &o.  Two  flights  of  steps  lead 
to  the  upper  story.  Over  the  women’s  small- 
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pox  ward,  in  a room  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
eions,  ia  the  men’s  amall-pox  ward,  in  which  are 
the  same  nnmber  of  beds.  Two  windows  on  each 
aide  fnrniah  ample  light,  and,  when  open,  will 
give  a thorongh  current  of  air.  At  the  corner 
of  the  building,  over  the  female  convalescent 
wards,  ia  the  women’s  fever  ward,  containing 
eight  beds,  and  measnriog  26  ft.  by  22  ft.  It  is 
lofty,  and  lighted  by  foor  windows.  The  men  s 
fever-ward,  three  windows  in  length  at  the  front 
of  the  building,  and  an  equal  number  at  the 
back,  measures  24  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  in  it  are 
eight  beds.  AH  the  walls  are  plastered. 

The  old  bnilding  has  now  a hoist,  manu- 
factured by  Measrs.  Wren  & Hodgkinson,  of 
Manchester,  whereby  patients  with  broken  limbs 
or  heavy  weights  of  any  kind  can  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  erection  of  this  and  the  porter’s 
lodge,  &o.,  were  let  under  a second  contract  to 
Messrs.  Meadows,  of  Heaton  Norris. 


THE  FALL  OF  A NEVV  FACTORY  NEAR 
STOCKPORT. 

The  inquest  on  the  bricksetter,  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
Heaviley  Mill  at  Stockport,  baa  been  held  before  Mr. 
Johnson,  coroner.  The  evidence  was  voluminous  and 
somewhat  technical.  Several  solicitors  attended  to  pro. 
tect  the  various  interests  involved.  The  questions  raised 
were  whether  the  accident  had  originated  with  the  pre- 
mature removal  of  the  centres  from  one  of  the  arches,  or 
the  imperfect  position  of  the  skewbacks,  the  feet  of  which 
acted  upon  the  feet  of  the  arches  and  Irt  them  down. 

Mr.  John  Whitaker,  the  Stockport  surveyor,  who  had 
beeu  directed  by  the  coroner  to  make  a professional  ex. 
amination  of  the  mill,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  called. 
He  said  the  new  mill  had  been  erected  on  the  old  portion, 
the  latter  being  two  stories  high,  and  built  at  the  same 
time  as  the  old  mill.  Upon  this  old  part  two  additional 
stories  have  been  built,  making  it  four  stories.  The 
bricks  used  in  the  new  erection  are  very  fair  in  quality; 
they  are  seconds  and  chequers.  The  mortar  is  also  good, 
and  the  brickwork  is  fairly  set.  The  quality  of  the  iron 
also  seems  fair.  The  strength  and  proportion  of  the  prin- 
cipal beams  appear  to  be  right.  The  mill  is  100  ft.  6 in. 
long.  Taking  the  south  side  of  the  mill  the  width  ia  48  ft. 
9 in. ; there  are  three  rows  of  pillars  10  ft.  apart  from 
centre  to  centre.  The  beams  are  1 tt.  8 in.  deep  in  the 
centre  ; from  the  bottom  flange,  10  ft.  by  ft. ; from  the 
top  flange,  5 ft.  by  li  ft . ; web,  1 J in.  thick.  They  were 
placed  along  the  length  of  the  building.  The  beams 
on  the  northerly  side  had  a 21-ft.  bearing,  and  the  re- 
mainder about  18  ft.  Ou  the  essterly  side  there  arc 
Counter  beams,  placed  transversely  from  the  other 
beams,  and  going  into  the  east  gable  wall.  The  beams 
to  which  these  were  attached  were  not  stronger  or  of 
different  pattern  to  the  other  beanie.  At  the  other 
end,— the  old  gable,— the  beams  were  tied  to  skew, 
backs,  placed  longitudinally  against  the  easterly  gable  of 
the  old  mill,  and  from  the  flanges  of  these  skewbacks  the 
arches  were  sprung.  The  skewback  was  lOi  in.  deep 
right  plate,  except  where  the  rods  were  ; there  they  w 
18  in.  deep.  The  upright  was  fully  1 ia.  thick,  the  faa 
the  solo  plate  or  flange  was  4^  in.  wide,  aud  under  the 
plate  1^  in.  thick.  There  was  no  back  flange  to  the  skew- 
backs  ; but  there  are  a few  at  the  south  end  which  are  not 
disturbed.  A space  of  4i  in.,  or  half  a brick,  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  old  mill  to  receive  the  skewbacks ; they  had 
. not  been  fastened  or  screwed  to  the  old  wall,  sod  from 
2 in.  to  3 in.  of  space  was  left  behind  them  ungrouted  to 
the  old  wall.  The  tie-rods  were  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
skewbacks,  about  16  in.  from  the  bottom  flange.  Four  of 
them  were  in  the  long  bay  and  three  in  each  of  the  others. 
The  rods  were  fastened,  as  usual,  with  cotters  at  the  top 
of  the  skewbacks.  In  consequence  of  the  sole-piste  not 
Bitting  against  the  old  wall,  they  were  not,  in  his  opinion, 
able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  arch.  They  “ canted,” 
or  "came  forward,  the  top  being  held  fast,  whilst  the 
bottom  went  into  the  cavity  towards  the  old  gable  wall. 
The  effect  of  that  upon  the  arches  would  be  to  cause  them 
to  sink  in  the  crown,  thereby  weakening  the  arch  aud 
rendering  them  unsafe.  Three  of  the  14  ft.  lengths  would 
become  deflected  from  this  cause.  The  arches  were  necea- 
sarily  taken  out,  and  the  centres  put  under  again.  There 
was  a 14.ft.  length  taken  out  of  the  arch  on  the  north  side 
to  prevent  its  falliog  at  once ; they  had  not  keyed  it ; but 
the  skewbacks  were  pushed  hack  by  lengthening  the  rods, 
before  they  commenced  building  up  the  sides.  The  adjoin- 
ing beam,  from  his  information,  had  not  been  stayed 
while  these  operations  of  rebuilding  were  going  on.  It 
consequently  broke  laterally,  pulling  down  the  arch  next 
to  the  east  end,  the  other  injuries  following  which  are  now 
apparent.  These  beams  were  calculated  to  bear  a vertical 

SresBUre  of  18i  tons,  supposing  the  weight  was  equally 
istnbuted  over  it;  but  laterally  it  would  not  sustain  six 
tons’  pressure.  There  would  be  about  six  tons  from  both 
pressures  upon  this  beam  when  it  broke.  It  would  be 
likely  to  break  with  a lateral  pressure  of  six  tons,  snppo. 
Bing  it  was  not  stayed  at  the  gable  end.  Had  it  been 
stayed,  it  would  have  been  converted  into  a vertical 
pressure.  I think  the  tie-rods  were  too  high  up;  conse- 
quently gave  but  Uttle  strength.  The  lower  they  were 
p aced,  the  more  strength  they  would  give  to  the  building. 
It  was  an  element  of  weakness  to  fasten  them  at  the  top. 
Ihere  was  no  reason  why  counter-beains  should  not  have 
been  let  into  the  wall.  Had  there  been  no  space  behind 
these  skewbacks,  there  would  have  been  less  liabilitv  to 
an  accident  of  this  kind.  The  fastening  of  the  skewbacks 
into  the  old  wall  in  the  lower  stories  makes  them  more 
firm.  There  is  no  reason  why  that  plan  should  not  have 
been  adopted  in  the  new  building.  [Evidence  was  volnn- 
teered  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  old  mill,  and  that  the 
skewbacks  had  back  flanges.]  The  cause  of  the  accident 
is  the  injudicious  way  in  which  the  skewbacks  had  been 
formed  and  placed,  being  without  hack  flanges,  and  not 
being  placed  close  up  to  the  wall.  The  14  ft.  of  brickwork 
(11  cwt.)  which  had  been  taken  from  other  arches,  and 
placed  opon  this  fallen  arch,  would  be  hardly  3^  tons, 
taking  each  brick  with  mortar  at  71b.  Had  that  weiglit 
been  equally  distributed,  the  lateral  strain  would  be  only 
about  1 ton;  and  the  vertical  pressure  about  half  that. 
The  gable  end  of  the  wall  has  gone  out — but  not  6 in.  The 
cause  had  been  a thrust  or  lateral  strain  from  the  old 


gable  towards  the  east  end,  affecting,  in  fact,  the  whole 
fabric. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  contractor,  another 
witness  named  Ralph  Littlor,  who  was  employed  as  a 
brick-setter  at  the  new  mill,  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
was  called.  He  said,  while  standing  on  the  new  wall  on 
the  top  story,  he  heard  a crack,  and,  looking  downwards, 
saw  a beam  breaking  abont  a yard  from  the  eud  near  the 
pillar.  Saw  the  place  in  the  wall  out  to  receive  the  skew- 
backs  before  the  accident,  and  saw  the  skewbacks  after 
they  had  been  fitted  in.  The  bottom  of  them  wonld  be 
about  in.  from  the  beck  of  the  old  wall. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  Coroner  proceeded 
to  address  the  jury,  and  to  review  the  evidence  given.  In 
doing  so  he  said  they  would  now  dismiss  from  their  minds 
any  imputation  of  criminal  neglect  to  any  person.  It  was 
quite  clear  by  the  evidence  that  the  centres  of  the  arches 
having  been  removed,  they  had  given  way  while  the  skew- 
backs  were  being  replaced.  The  question  which  suggested 
itself  was  whether,  in  the  contradictory  evidence,  there 
was  a vaenum  behind  the  skewbacks  instead  of  being  close 
up  to  the  back  wall,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Whitaker.  It  would  appear  that  that  did  not  tonch  the 
wall  by  2i  in. ; the  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  they 
had  been  forced  inwards,  canting  outwards  at  tho  top  or 
head,  thus,  through  the  tie-rods  depressing  and  deflecting 
the  arches,  which  were  then  unsupported  or  without  stays, 
and  had  such  a lateral  strain  upon  the  adjoining  beam 
that  it  broke,  and  the  melancholy  results  followed,  inclu- 
ding the  death  of  this  unfortunate  man.  They  had  heard 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  a scientific  witness,  that 
the  fastening  of  the  tie-rods  to  the  top  of  the  skewbacks 
was  rather  an  element  of  weakness  than  one  of  strength. 
He  thought  anch  a conclusion  was  obvious  to  ail.  No 
doubt  to  some  extent,  that  lateral  pressure,  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  was  accelerated  by  the  vertical  weight  of  the 
loose  materials  placed  ou  the  top  of  the  arch  which  bad 
fallen,  and  which  no  doubt  disturbed  to  some  extent  the 
equilibrium  of  that  part  of  the  structure,  being  at  the  time 
insufficiently  stayed.  Had  transverse  beams  to  the  wall  been 
adopted,  this  accident  could  not  have  happened.  It  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted  that  works  of  this  magnitude  and  im- 
portance to  human  life  should  have  been  left  to  parties 
either  incompetent  or  incapable  to  look  after  their  safe  exe- 
cution ; for,  it  could  not  be  disguised  ttiat  bad  this  mill  been 
completed  upon  the  principle  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
filled  with  people  to  work  the  machinery,  the  first  vibra- 
tory motion  imparted  to  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps 
destroying  the  lives  of  all  who  might  be  in  it.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  there  does’not  appear  to  have  been  anybody  on  the 
ground  to  look  after  the  building — no  clerk  of  the  works, 
or,  in  all  human  probability  this  inquiry  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  He  would  not  discuss  the  advisability  or 
otherwise  of  these  skewbacks,  but  his  own  view  of  the 
subpect  was,  they  were  a fatal  mistake.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  this  accident  might  give  rise  to 
some  litigation.  With  that  the  juryhadnothingtodo— they 
did  not  even  offer  any  opinion  upon  that  point.  The  only 
real  question  for  their  coueideration,  was  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  John  McDermott ; and  whether  the 
beam  did  or  did  not  break  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
Bulli  lent  staying  of  the  arch  while  being  taken  down  and 
rebuilt,  for  that  was  admittedly  the  oanso  of  the  accidental 
falling  of  the  mill. 

The  jury,  acquitting  all  parties  of  criminal  neglect,  con- 
fined ihemselvea  to  the  simple  verdiot—that  the  death  of 
the  deceased  had  been  caused  by  the  accidental  breaking 
of  one  of  the  iron  beams,  which  bad  been  insulHciently 
stayed  while  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  arch  was  being  re- 
built, and  which  fell  owing  to  some  lateral  pressure  aud 
strain. 


A BACKWARD  STEP  IN  BIEMIN(3HAM. 

The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  has  pab- 
liehed  notices  for  a new  sanitary  Bill  for  that 
town,  which,  if  passed  into  an  Act  with  olanses 
as  suggested,  will  be  reversing  sanitary  progress 
as  established  in  most  of  oar  large  towns. 
Sewers,  in  old  days,  were  only  used  for  surface 
waters  and  overflows  from  cesspools  ; fines  were 
levied  if  these  sewers  were  appropriated  for 
water-closets.  In  London  about  700,000  water- 
closets  now  empty  their  contents  into  the  drains 
and  sewers.  At  Leamington,  a not  distant 
neighbonr  of  Birmingham,  some  10,000  water- 
closets  are  drained  by  the  sewers  j and  so  of 
most  sewered  towns.  Sewers  and  drains  are,  in 
fact,  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  draining 
houses  and  all  other  premises  within  their  area. 
This  is  the  true  work  aud  duty  of  town  sewers 
and  bouse  drains  ; and  as  the  cost  of  main 
sewers  is  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  all  rated 
persons  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  fullest 
nse  of  the  sewers  they  have  beeu  made  liable 
for:  hoQseholders  and  manufacturers  both  have 
vested  interests  in  the  sewers  they  have  paid  for, 
and  if  they  tamely  suffer  the  Sewers  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  to  enact  the  following 
clauses  they  will  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalty  : — 

“ To  prohibit  persona  from  making  new  communica- 
tions with  the  aewers  and  drains  of  the  Corporation 
without  their  consent,  and  to  empower  the  Corporation 
to  demand  and  take  rates  or  payments  in  consideration 
of  such  consent,  and  to  make  other  provision  in  relation 
thereto 

To  prohibit  persons  within  the  borough  from  discharging 
or  allowing  to  pass  into  the  sewers  or  drains  of  the  Cor- 
poration any  sewage,  filth,  filthy  water,  or  refuse  from 
slaughter-houses,  cattle  markets,  urinals,  cow-houses,  and 
stablee,  or  any  refuse  from  the  works  of  German-silver 
ma^facturers,  gaivanizers,  wire-drawers,  and  manu- 
and  other  works,  or  auy  other  sewage, 
tilth,  filthy  water,  or  refuse,  described  in  the  Bill,  and  to 
vary  orexiipguish  all  rights  and  privileges  now  enioved  bv 

any  person  in  respect  of  the  matters  aforesaid.  ^ 

lo  outhorise  the  Corporation  to  levy  a special  rate  or 
charge  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers,  or  owners  or 
occupiers,  or  any  of  them  respectively;  of  houses,  factori«, 
works,  lands,  and  hereditaments  within  the  borough 
having  a water-closet  or  pnvy,  or  water-closets  or  privies 

communication  with  the  sewers  or  drains  of  the  Corporal 


tion,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  rooorery  and  applica 
tion  of  such  rate  or  charge.” 

It  mufit  not  be  assnmed  that  the  members  of 
tbe  corporation  of  Birmingham  are  nuanimoua 
as  to  the  advisability  of  such  olansee  being 
enacted.  The  fact  is,  the  old  working  committee 
wae  in  favour  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
system  of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  sewage  irriga- 
tion ; but  a new  talking  committee  has  talked  the 
working  committee  out,  and  themselves  in,  This 
committee  has  compiled  an  able  report,  but  has 
managed  to  read  it  backwards.  It  has  collected 
facts,  and  adopts  a theory  directly  the  contrary. 
Well,  the  book  is  a fact  creditable  to  its  industry. 
The  deductions  from  it  are  fallacies  so  trans- 
parent that  we  should  have  thought  a child 
might  have  more  readily  seen  the  true  conclu- 
sions. The  committee  is,  however,  an  example 
of  the  old  distich,  that 

“He  that  complies  against  hia  will 
la  of  his  own  opinion  still.” 

We  are  sorry  for  Birmingham,  and  yet  the 
blundering  attempts  of  this  committee  which 
has  caused  these  notices  to  be  given,  are  so 
monstrous  that  we  feel  satisfied  the  ratepayers 
will  veto  them  sooner  or  later. 


ART  STUDY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Americans  are  taking  up  the  whole  art 
question,  both  as  to  ednoation  and  galleries, 
with  their  usual  energy.  They  seem  to  under- 
stand the  question  of  organisation  in  educational 
matters  perfectly,  and  it  ia  surprising  how,  at 
very  little  cost,  a subject  of  study  can  be  intro- 
duced into  every  class-room  in  a city,  and  the 
neoeesary  instruction  given  to  every  teacher  for 
its  adoption.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  with  a 
population  of  250,000,  when  once  the  law  is 
passed  to  include  drawing  as  a subject  to  be 
taught  to  every  child  who  goes  to  school,  it  forth- 
with arranges  that  the  teachers,  about  1,000  in 
number,  all  adults,  shall  at  once  be  taught  the 
subject  themselves.  Aud  at  present,  without 
any  difficulty  or  confusion,  or  sacrifice  of  the 
children’s  school-time,  all  the  teachers  are  re- 
ceiving lessons  in  drawing  at  the  normal  school, 
by  the  public  instructors  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walter  Smith.  The  verbal  and  practical 
lessons  thus  conveyed,  at  once  find  their  way 
iuto  every  class-room  in  the  city.  They  only 
now  need  text-books  of  the  highest  class  to  have 
drawing  taught  as  systematically  as  all  the  other 
snbjeota  of  education.  Then  there  will  be  a con- 
stituency for  the  schools  of  art,  and  the  evening 
drawing  classes,  prepared  to  go  to  them  by 
choice,  and  with  all  tho  rough  work  of  begin- 
ning got  over.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  as  State 
Director  of  Art  Education,  has  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  the  law  that  in  every  city  of  above 
10,000  inhabitants,  free  evening  drawing-classes 
shall  be  established.  This  it  is  hoped  will  be 
done  during  the  coming  winter.  They  want 
good  examples  and  skilled  teachers  : tbe  oppor- 
tunity and  desire  appear  to  exist. 


THE  NEW  KEIGHLEY  WATERWORKS. 

The  new  and  enlarged  water  supply  system 
has  made  some  progress  in  construction.  Tbe 
reservoirs  are  two  in  number.  There  is  one  at 
Ponden,  and  another  at  the  Water  Sheddles. 
Tbe  one  at  Ponden  is  called  the  “ Compensation 
Reservoir,”  aud  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  water  to  the  manufacturers  in  com- 
pensation for  the  streams  which  feed  their  mills, 
but  which  will  soon  be  taken  from  them  and 
diverted  to  and  coucentrated  in  the  reservoir  at 
Water  Sheddles,  on  tho  Lancashire  hills.  This 
second  reservoir  will  be  devoted  entirely  as  a 
store  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Keighley  with  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Ponden  reservoir  ia  situated  in  a gully  or 
ravine  at  the  junction  of  two  valleys.  The  reser- 
voir is  supplied  by  nature  with  embankments  on 
all  sides  but  one.  The  trench  at  Ponden  is  up- 
wards of  200  yards  in  length,  and  16  ft.  wide, 
and  a depth  has  been  reached  at  one  point 
of  63  ft.,  the  average  depth  along  the  whole 
trench  being  59  ft.  At  present  there  are  fifty 
men  employed  upon  it,  and  since  April  two 
engines  have  been  kept  goiug  night  and  day, 
pumping  the  water  from  the  bottom.  The  total 
number  of  men  engaged  on  the  work  ia  150. 
A number  of  men  are  engaged  in  piercing  a hill- 
side in  search  of  clay,  which  has  been  found. 
When  the  foundation  is  obtained  along  the 
trench,  then  the  work  of  puddling  will  begin. 
The  entire  area  of  ground  which  the  reservoir 
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I will  oocap7  will  be  about  forty-eight  acres.  It 
I will  be  about  65  fo.  deep  at  the  deepest  part, 
i with  au  average  depth  of  50  ft.,  and  will  accom. 

I modate  210,000,000  gallons  of  water.  To  pro- 
vide for  floods  and  the  consequent  excess  of 
i water,  a bye-wash  will  be  constructed,  and  will 
: form  part  of  the  mason  work  of  the  embank- 
: menb.  It  will  be  220  yards  long,  and  120  yards 
, of  it  have  already  been  oonstruoted.  The 
! ebouldor  of  the  hill  on  the  east  side  has  been 
scooped  for  a considerable  distance  down  the 
I proposed  route  of  the  bye-wash,  but  in  conse- 
I qnenca  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
I repeated  landslips  which  have  occurred,  it  has 
I been  found  necessary  to  coostrnot  stone  props. 

: By  this  bye-wash,  the  surplus  water  will  be 
I carried  down  into  the  river  Worth. 

. The  Water  Sbeddles  reservoir,  which  is  rather 
I more  than  a mile  distant  from  Ponden,  was 
I commenced  about  the  middle  of  August.  It  lies 
in  a valley  resembling  in  several  features  that 
of  Fonden,  and  is  fed  on  all  sides  by  rivulets 
formed  by  a combination  of  springs.  An  em- 
I bankment  of  somewhat  less  dimensions  than  the 
I one  at  Ponden  will  be  required,  and  when  the 
I puddling  is  commenced  at  Ponden,  the  sinking 
I of  the  trench  here  will  be  at  once  begun.  Abont 
I thirty  men  are  engaged  npon  it  in  clearing  a 
I bye-wash  and  in  making  preliminary  arrange- 
I ments.  When  the  puddling  in  the  Ponden 
reservoir  is  advanced  a stage,  the  number  of 
i men  at  the  Sheddles  will  be  oonsiderabiy  in- 
I creased.  This  reservoir — the  “domestic  "one — 

I is  estimated  to  hold  180,000,000  gallons  of  water, 

' which  will  be  conveyed  as  a feeder  to  the  exist- 
ing reservoirs  by  seven  miles  of  pipes,  three 
miles  and  a half  of  which  will  be  15-in.  and  three 
miles  and  a half  12-in.  pipes. 

The  cost  of  the  works  is  estimatet)  at  abont 
46,000J. — 25,OOOZ,  for  the,  Ponden  ^rorks  and 
21,0001.,  for  those  at  the  Water  Sheddles,  The 
Messrs.  Bailey  are  theoont^ractors.. 


THE  SEWAHE  QUESTION. 

King’s  Norton. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Boardof  Guardiansof  King’s  Norton,Mr.Holme8, 
architect  of  the  new  workhouse,  reported  that  in 
accordance  with  a request  of  the  Board  he  had, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Wilmott,  surveyor  to  the 
Balsall-heatb  Board  of  Health,  visited  Stoke 
workhouse  at  Newcastle,  Staff'ordshire,  to  inspect 
the  process  of  deating  with  the  sewage  of  the 
workhouse,  carried  on  by  the  Peat  Engineering 
and  Sewage  Filtering  Company,  and  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  raw  sewage  was 
dirty,  dark-coloured,  and  of  an  offensive  odour. 
Afoer  passing  through  different  tanks,  which 
Mr.  Holmes  described,  the  liquid  matter  was 
discharged  quite  clear.  The  apparent  effect  of 
the  process  was  to  remove  all  suspended  matter 
and  offensive  odour.  A sample,  of  the  water  had 
been  analysed  by  Mr.  Wrightson,  who  stated  that 
the  sewage  was  not  completely  defecated,  though 
it  was  to  a considerable  extent,  and  as  much 
under  the  circumstances  as  he  could  have 
expected.  The  defecation  might,  no  doubt,  be 
rendered  more  complete  by  an  additional  filter- 
ing tank  ; but  he  considered  that  in  its  present 
state,  though  it  was  undesirable  that  it  shontd 
find  its  way  into  wells,  there  conld  be  no  ob- 
jection to  its  influx  into  any  stream  or  river,  as 
it  would  under  no  circumstances  be  unpleasant 
or  inimical  to  animal  life  in  a mnuing  river.  He 
had  examined  a number  of  shallow  well-waters 
in  Birmingham  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
had  often  found  them  to  exhibit  more  distinct 
traces  of  sewage  contamination  than  the  sample 
taken  at  Stoke  workhouse.  In  oaso  the  Board 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  system  a trial  he 
should  have  to  submit  the  plans  for  the  tanks  to 
Mr.  Weare’s  company,  and  to  confer  farther  with 
them  as  to  obtaining  the  patent  right,  for  which 
a nominal  charge  per  annum  would  be  made.  The 
principal  profit  of  the  company  appeared  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  peat  charcoal,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Stoke  workhouse,  the  conversion  of  the 
solid  sewage  matter  into  manure.  They  mixed  it 
with  soot  and  other  ingredients,  and  sold  it  for 
4:1,  per  ton.  In  its  prepared  state  it  was  sold 
in  bags,  and  when  handled  no  offensive  smell 
was  perceived.  In  its  coarse  state,  before  it  bad 
undergone  Mr.  Weare’s  process,  the  deodorised 
solid  matter  was  valued  at  80d.  per  ton,  and  as 
the  guardians  would  have  some  eight  acres  of 
land  under  oultivation,  the  manure  might  with 
advantage  be  partially  applied  to  the  ground. 
The  cost  of  charcoal  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
Mr.  Weare  said,  would  be  about  SSs.  per  ton. 
The  nominal  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  patent 


would  be  lOZ.  per  annum,  and  would  include 
three  journeys  of  inspeotion  annually.  The 
cost  of  the  tank  and  apparatus  would  involve  an 
additional  outlay  of  several  hundred  pounds  j 
but  Mr.  Ilolmea  could  not  at  the  present  time 
tell  the  precise  amount.  Mr.  Holmes’s  report 
was  oedered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among 
the  members,  the  consideration  of  it  being 
deferred. 

Experiments  by  disinterested  persona  ought 
to  be  made  with  peat  itself,  unoharred.  If  peat, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  coal,  the  process 
must  be  analogous  to  slow  charring,  and  it  may 
be  a question  whether  nnoharred  peat  be  not 
already  changed  enough,  except  on  the  living 
surface,  to  form  a oheap  and  suSoient  snbstitate 
for  all  the  purposes  supposed  to  be  effected  by 
peat  charcoal  on  sewage.  We  recollect  being 
spoken  to,  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  by 
a Mr,  Scott,  from  Fifeshire,  in  Scotland,  as  to 
the  defecation  of  the  metropolitan  8e,wage  by 
compressed  peat,  which  he  urged  was  capable  of 
absorbing  and  utilising  the  valuable  ingredients 
of  sewage.  If  peat  could  b'e  so  used  instead 
of  peat  charcoal,  it  would  be  an  economical  ad- 
vantage of  great  importance  where  snob  pro- 
cesses are  regarded  as  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
sewage.  


COMPETITION  PLANS  FOR  GATESHEAD 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  School  Designs  Committee  reported  to 
the  Board  that  they  had  made  the  following 
selection : — 

“Group  No.  1. — Plan  No.  II,  Thomas  Olirer,  New- 
castle; No.  19,  John  Sidebotham.'.Southport;  Nos.  21  to 
21,  G.  H.  Thomas,  Liverpool;  Noa.  25  ftnd  26,’  John 
Johnstone,  Newcastle;  Nos.  S9  to  41,  Koss  & Lamb,  Dar- 
lington. Group  Np.  2. — Plan  No.  41,  Thomas  Oliver; 
Nos.  65  and.56,  John  Johnstone  ; No.  73,  Perkins  & Sons, 
Leeds';  No.'Sf;  El' A.  Heffer,  Liverpool;  Nos.  96  to  99, 
Parsons  & Ellwood,  Newcastle.  Group  No.  3.— Plans  120 
andd2U,  T.  T.  Smith;  London ; N-d.  130,  Thomas  Oliver ; 
Nos.  131  to  133,  Ross  & Lamb;  xto.  131,  E.  A.  HeiTer; 
Nos.  137  to  139,  John  Johnstone;  Nos.  143  and  141, 
Matthew  Thoropeon,  Newcastle ; Nos.  145  to  117,  A.  E. 
Gough  & Hudden,  Loudon.  Group  No.  4. — Plans  Nos. 
149  and  150,  John  Johnstone;  No.  165.  Thomas  Olivei'j 
:NdB.  169  to  171,  T.  T.  Smith.  Group  No.  6. — Plans  Nos. 
,26  aodSS,  John  Johnstone;  No.  198,  Thomas  Oliver;  No. 
200,  Henman,  Alexander,  A Henman,  Stockton;  No.  201, 
Perkin '&  Sons  ;»No8.  .201  and  20i,  Rosa  A Lamb;  Nos. 
220  to  225,  Robert  Eairbaifn.  Under  the  terms  of  com- 
petition  the  School  Board  are  not  bound  to  accept  or 
adopt  any  design,  but  if  a design  for  any  group  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  archi- 
tedt  Of  the  adopted'design  as  architect  for  that  particular 
group.” , 

From  these  they  bad  afterwards  selected  for 
adoption, — 

“Group  No.  1,  plan  N®.  14,  Thomas  Ol'rvor;  pronp 
No.  2,  plan  No.  43,  Thomas  Oliver;  group'No.  3,..  plans 
Nos.  131  to  133.  Ross  A.J-ambi  group.  No. -4',  pIm  No. 
165,  Thomas  Oliver;  and  group  No.  5,  plan  No.  196, 
Thomas  Oliver." 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted. 


NEW  MARKETS  AT  NEWTON  ABBOT, 
DEVON. 

These  markets,  which  are  now  approaching 
completion,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Chnd- 
leigh,  jun.,  of  the  same  town,  will  be  opened  in 
a few  weeks. 

They  are  built  in  two  blocks,  with  elevations 
in  the  Italian  style,  separated  by  a road  30  ft. 
wide.  The  smaller  block,  which  consists  of  a 
hall,  105  ft.  by  55  ft.,  intended  solely  as  a 
vegetable  market,  with  a covered  shed  on  one 
side,  100  ft.  by  15  ft.,  for  the  unloading  of  carts, 
has  for  some  months  past  given  temporary 
acoommodation  to  the  batchers’  and  pannier 
market,  pending  the  erection  of  the  larger 
building,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
markets.  Adjoining  the  vegetable-market  on 
the  east  side  is  the  fiah-market,  neoessarily  of  a 
triangular  shape,  covered  with  a flat  roof  having 
in  it  a lantern-light. 

The  western  entrance  to  the  larger  building  is 
through  a clock-turret,  57  ft.  high,  having  rooms 
for  the  toll  collector,  &o.,  on  each  side,  to  the 
corn  exchange,  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  26  ft.  high  to 
springing  of  roof,  which  is  open,  having  hammer- 
beam  principals  with  circular  laminated  ribs, 
and  ornamental  iron  spandrels.  All  the  roofs 
are  boarded  on  the  purlins,  and  have  a space  for 
air  between  the  boarding  and  slates,  open  at  the 
eaves  and  ventilated  at  the  ridge.  The  corn 
exchange  is  ventilated  by  means  of  its  windows 
and  two  dormer  ventilators  on  either  side  of  the 
roof.  It  is  intended  to  be  need  also  as  an 
assembly-room,  and  has  retiring-rooms  on  each 
aide.  Moulded  cornices,  architraves,  &o.,  add  to 
the  internal  appearance  of  the  room. 

The  main  hall  has  seven  entrances,  is  161  ft. 


in  extreme  length,  and  77  ft.  in  extreme  width, 
divided  by  iron  columns  into  navo  and  aisles,  the 
former  43  ft.  to  the  ridge.  The  roofs  have 
wooden  principals  and  parlies,  and  iron  ties  and 
brackets.  This  hall  will  be  used  as  the  butchers', 
paunier^  and  general  markets.  There  is  an 
annex  on  the  northern'  aide  for  the  carcass 
market. 

A tower  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  build- 
ing,  65  ft.  high,  designed  bo  contain  a supply  of 
water  for  the  nse  of  the  market,  refreshment- 
rooms,  &c.,  is  omitted  from  lack  of  funds,  and 
gives  this  corner  of  the  bnUding  rather  an  nn- 
finiehed  look  on  the  outside.  The  walls  are  built 
of  the  very  good  local  limestone,  with  Bath  stone 
sparingly  introduced  in  a few  dreasrogs  and 
cornices. 

The  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  local 
Board,  nudor  the  superintendence  of  their  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J.  S.  Stevens,  at  a cost  of  about 
6,OOOZ.  5 Messrs.  Harvey  & Son,  of  Torquay, 
being  the  contractors. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Chudleigh  was  selected  in 
open  competition. 


REPORT  TO  BOARD  OF  WORKS  FOR 
WESTMINSTER  DISTRICT. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Board  has  been  printed.  The  district 
Board  and  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Arntz,  deserve 
some  praise  for  having  undertaken  and  carried 
out  with  Bucoess  a somewhat  hazardous  but  very 
important  work  during  the  late  epidemic  of 
smallpox.  This  was  the  establishment  of  an 
hospital,  besides  the  pauper  one  at  St.  Ermin’s- 
hill,  for  all  persons,  such  as  mechanics  and 
others  engaged  in  the  building  and  other  trades, 
who  were  well  able  to  contribute  to  their  own 
restoration  to  health,  but  wanted  proper  accom- 
modatipn  for  isolation  ai^  abt^endance  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Holt,  the  medical 
officer  of  heaitli,~wbo  algo  interested  himself  in 
the  projeob,  thus  speaks  of'  it  in  his  , report 

“ Those  premises  tli»t  would  here  eaited,  the  owners 
deolinod  to  let,  aud  those  they  might  hare  bad  were  too 
confined  for  the  purpos? ; they  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  fall  back  tlpoif  their  own  houses  in’ Milbank-atreet, 
wbii^,  with  the;aOti«a  aeaiatance  of ’Mr.  Amta;  yonr  sur« 
reyor,  were  speedily  eonyertsd  bo  as  to  be  arailable  foe 
the  emergency  : and  in  this  temporary  building  there  were 
admitted  forty-six  patients,  thirty-nine  of  whom  recorered, 
and  seven  died.  Erery  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  not  only  disinfeoUng  the 
bedding,  clothing,  Ac.,  of  those  who  wore  admitted  as 
in-patients,  but  also  in  those  who  were  attacked  in  their 
own  homes,” 

The  Board  alTuiies,  with  thanks,  to  offers  of  a 
site  for  'a  separate  hospital  of  thid  order  mad© 
by  Sir  William  Tite,  gs  chairman  of,  the  West- 
minster Improvements  Commission,  on  liberal 
terms  ; by  Arebbishop  Manning,  without  rent  or 
condition  of  any  kind ; and  by  her  Majesty’s 
First  Commissioner  of  Woike,  also  without  con- 
ditions. As  the  case  was  urgent,  however,  the 
Board  at  once  turned  houses  of  their  own  into 
an  hospital. 

GAS  EXPLOSION  AT  /LEEDS  GAS-WORKS, 

An  alarming  and  fatal  explosion  at  the  Leeds 
gas-works'  draws  attention  onoe  more  to  the 
dangers,  real  and  imaginary,  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  nse  of  gas.  It  is  stated  that 
the  disaster  at  Leeds  has  caused  considerable 
excitement,  as  similar  gas-works  exist  in  two 
other  districts  of  the  town,  both  of  which  are 
densely  popnlatod.  But  gas,  as  we  have  often 
shown,  is  not  dangerous  until  it  escapes.  So 
lono'  as  it  remains  in  the  receptacles  and  pipes 
prepared  for  its  reception,  it  is  safe  enough 
from  explosion.  Bub  when  it  escapes  and  mixM 
with  the  atmosphere,  we  get  amixturewbichisnot 
merely  combustible,  but  more  or  leas  explosive. 
Its  principal  effort  is  to  ascend,  and  if  there  be 
no  roof  or  other  obstruction  to  binder  it,  the 
stream  flows  away  upward,  losing  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  disposing 
of  the  danger.  A gasholder  standing  in  the  open 
air  is  scarcely  so  perilons  as  an  ordinary  stack  of 
timber;  but  if  a body  of  gas  escape  from  a 
point  situated  within  a building  the  case  is 
widely  different.  At  Leeds  the  escape  occurred 
in  one  of  the  purifying  honsee,  and  there  accu- 
mulated until  it  flowed  out  at  one  end  through 
an  archway,  and  became  ignited  by  contact  with 
the  furnaces  of  the  boiler-house.  The  gas  being 
mixed  with  air  at  once  exploded  with  a terriBo 
noise  killing  one  man  on  the  spot  and  injuring 
several  others.  The  roof  of  the  bnilding  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  other  damage  was 
done,  while  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  panic- 
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Btricken  by  the  uproar  and  the  concaasion.  A 
rent  10  f&.  long  was  made  in  one  of  the  gas- 
holders, bat  was  temporarily  stopped  with 
clay,  which  prevented  ignition,  althoogh  the 
town  engines  had  to  do  battle  with  a fire  which 
seized  the  parif^ing-housea,  and  which  ragedfor 

some  time. 


HOW  TO  HEAT  A SMALL  CONSERVATORY 
FREE  OF  COST. 

A FEW  years  ago  a friend  of  mice  bought  a 
honse,  one  of  a row ; it  contained  two  sitting- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor, — one  to  the  front,  the 
other  to  the  back.  In  summer  the  back  room 
was  unfit  for  habitation,  owing  to  the  heat 
cansed  by  a close  range  in  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  kitchen  of  the  adjoining  house. 

This  suggested  to  me  an  idea  which  has  been 
carried  out  successfully.  In  planning  a new 
villa,  I placed  the  kitchen  fireplace  in  the  west 
gable  5 the  space  behind  the  range  was  left  open, 
and  against  this  was  built  a conservatory,  1-1  ft. 
by  8 fc.  The  open  space  behind  the  range  is 
famished  with  a wooden  door,  over  which,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  is  formed  an  air-flae, 
having  a damper.  By  shutting  the  door  and 
opening  the  damper,  the  heat  from  the  range  is 
carried  ofi",  and  vice  vers&. 

This  contrivance  may  not  suit  those  who  wish 
to  maintain  a high  state  of  temperature  in  the 
conservatory  during  the  winter,  bat  a heat  suffi- 
cient to  protect  plants  from  frost  and  to  cause 
some  varieties  to  fiower  during  that  season,  can 
be  maintained  free  of  cost,  S. 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES  IN 
ARGYLBSHIRB. 

The  excavations  lately  carried  on  at  Ach-na- 
Goul,  near  Inverary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  have  led  to  some  carious  and 
interesting  results.  A huge  cairu  was  opened  to 
the  extent  of  70  ft.,  when  several  chambers, 
formed  of  megalitbic  blocks  of  grantoid  rock, 
were  cleared  and  closely  inspected  for  inoisions. 
One  incised  block  of  granite  was  identified  as 
a part  of  one  of  the  chambers  j another  of 
schistose  rook  (actynolite)  was  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbonrhood.  The  inoisions  seem 
to  identify  the  struotnre  with  those  near  Loch- 
gilpead,  which  are  snrrounded  with  incised 
stones,  many  of  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mapleton,  M.A.  (Oxon),  of  Dun- 
troon  Castle,  Argyleshire,  and  are  similar  also 
to  those  of  Northumberland  and  Ilkley. 

The  principal  chamber  was  covered  by  an 
immense  block,  apparently  worked  in  a pent- 
house fashion,  for  discharging  the  rain  from  the 
structure  ; and  in  it  were  discovered  distinct 
evidences  of  cremation,  charcoal,  burned  bones, 
fragments  of  incinerary  pottery,  and  a vitrified 
mass  of  mica-scbist  and  trap  rock  similar  to 
that  of  the  Vitrified  Forts  of  Scotland,  giving 
evidence  of  intense  beat.  Here  also  was  dis- 
covered a block  of  white  quartz  of  a conical 
form,  like  others  discovered  by  Mr.  Phene,  the 
first  of  them  at  Letcombs  Castle  in  Jane  last. 
It  surmounted  a kist  or  reliquary  containing 
human  bones,  pottery,  weapons,  &c.  Mr.  Layard, 
wemay  here  note, found  small  cones  in  thonsands 
at  Warka  (we  think  it  was)  in  connexion  with  the 
slipper-shaped  coffins  of  that  ancient  eastern 
“ city  of  the  dead."  The  cone  found  at  Ach-na- 
Goal  is  now  at  Inverary  Castle. 

Continuing  the  excavations  southward  from 
the  covered  chamber,  a long  passage  or  gallery 
was  opened  midway,  in  which  was  another 
chamber  9 ft.  long,  to  the  east  of  which  was  a 
chamber  5 ft.  square,  approached  by  a narrow 
opening  from  the  gallery.  The  whole  length  of 
the  gallery  and  chambers  (exclnsive  of  the  last), 
to  the  distance  of  70  fc.,  contained  remains  of 
cremative  operations,  but  the  eastern  chamber 
was  entirely  free  from  any  such  appearance. 
Mr.  Phene  thinks  that  as  it  is  well  known  that 
ceremonies  of  a dark  and  pagan  ritual  were  con- 
ducted in  secret  constructions  of  this  descrip- 
tioD,  both  in  connexion  with  the  rights  of  sepul- 
ture, and  also  as  symbolical  of  funereal  and  other 
ceremonial,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  burial, 
the  indications  given  by  the  existence  of  the 
eastern  chamber  and  the  symbolical  altar  point 
strongly  to  this  structore  having  been  one  of 
those  places  [‘‘  sorcery  halls  "]  connected  with 
the  mysteries  of  Paganism.  It  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  that  the  saurian-shaped  mound  lately 
described,  is  separated  from  the  structure  we  are 
now  describing  by  a district  abounding  with 
legends  of  mythical  monsters  of  so  classic  a 
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kind  that  they  seem  S-  rival  the  Greek  story 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, — Loch  Awe 
and  Loch  Avioh  each  claiming  its  peculiar 
monster. 

Mr.  Phene’s  researches,  then,  appear  to  he  so 
far  corroborative  of  the  idea  of  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dove,  that  such  stmctures  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  those  magioal  rites  which  con- 
stituted the  universal  religion  in  pre-Jewiah  and 
pre-Christian  times. 


BAUXIT  AND  FIRE-CLAY. 

According  to  Richter’s  researches,  the  power 
of  sustaining  intense  heat  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  alumina  contained  in  fire- 
brioks  compared  with  their  contents  of  other 
ingredients.  A substance  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  Krain,  which  promises  to  become 
a very  useful  one  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
bricks.  It  is  a species  of  what  the  Germans 
call  "bauxit,”  and  Dr.  H.  Schwarz,*  who  has 
experimented  on  the  subject,  says  that  two  parts 
of  calcined  Woobeinit  (for  this  species  of  banxit 
is  found  at  Wocheina),  pulverised  and  mixed 
with  one  or  two  parts  of  fresh  clay,  gave  the 
best  results.  It  is  stated  that  large  crucibles, 
with  their  walls  made  of  this  substance,  were 
exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  a regenerative 
glass  furnace  for  several  days,  and  that  they 
remained  unchanged,  neither  melting  nor  sofcen- 
ing  taking  place. 

If  this  news  should  prove  correct,  the 
woobeinit  would  be  valuable  on  account  of  its 
very  large  percentage  of  alumina,  which  would 
enable  the  manufaotnrer  of  fire  bricks  to  in- 
crease the  contents  of  that  ingredient  in  bis 
clay  almost  ad  libitum;  for  while  the  ordinary 
fire-clay  contains  hardly  30  per  cent,  on  an 
average,  this  wocheinit  contains  50  per  cent,  of 
alumina. 

On  comparing  the  exact  figures,  this  will 
become  still  more  apparent: — 

SZl  “SXf 

Alamina  ...  33-7  23-1  32-0  60-82 

Silica 60  6 GAl  63-7  11-28 

Water  11-2  10-0  121  24-20 

Ferric  oxide  1-8  1-8  1-4  1-00 

Lime — — 0-4  Traces 

Magnesia...  0 8 0-9  — do. 

Potash,  soda  1'9  — — do. 

The  1 60  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
wocheinit  might  lead  some  to  suppose  that  its 
infiuence  might  be  detrimental,  in  so  far  as  it 
might  act  as  a fiox ; and  so  it  does,  but  its 
action  is  never  very  potent  unless  accompanied 
by  a large  percentage  of  silica,  which  is  not  the 
case  here. 

The  wocheinit,  then,  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
some  use  in  the  mannfaotare  of  bricks,  tiles, 
&c.,  where  mdiffierenoe  to  the  infiaence  of  heat 
is  important. 


NEW  HALL  AND  OFFICES  OP  THE 
POPLAR  DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  new  buildiog,  which  has  been  lately 
opened,  has  been  erected  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  meetings  of  the  fifty  members  of  the 
Board  elected  from  the  parishes  of  Poplar, 
Bromley,  and  Bow,  and  for  the  various  executive 
offices  of  the  Board.  It  is  situated  iu  High- 
street,  Poplar,  at  the  corner  of  Woodstook-road ; 
a position  which,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
those  thoroughfares,  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
structure. 

The  octagonal  corner  tower  serves  the  purpose 
of  an  entrance-hall  leading  to  the  corridors  and 
principal  staircase,  and  connects  harmoniously 
the  more  lofty  portion  of  the  building,  containing 
the  large  hall,  with  the  smaller  frontage,  con- 
taining smaller  and  coDBeqoently  less  lofty 
rooms.  The  upper  portion  of  this  tower  is  used 
as  a waiting-room  for  oontraotors  and  others 
having  business  with  the  Board.  On  the  first 
floor  of  the  right-hand  wing  is  the  Board-room, 
63  ft.  long,  37  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  high,  with  a 
gallery  for  100  persons  at  one  end,  having  a 
separate  entrance  and  staircase.  This  room 
has  been  made  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  Board  so  as  to  be  available 
for  public  meetings  of  the  ratepayers.  The 
other  parts  of  the  structure  contain  offices  for 
the  clerk,  surveyor,  clerks  of  works,  medical 
officers,  and  sanitary  inspectors.  There  are  also 
a gas-testing  room  and  apartments  for  the 
housekeeper. 

The  external  materials  are  malm  brick  and 
Portland  stone,  with  polished  granite  shafts  to 
the  entrance-door  and  Board-room  windows. 

• " Polytechnic  Joarnal,”  Band,  108,  p.  166. 
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The  dome  is  covered  with  Vieille  Montague- 
malleable  zinc,  fixed  in  the  French  manner.  The 
coat,  exclnsive  of  site,  is  7,500Z.  Messrs.  Hills 
& Fletcher  and  Messrs.  Arthur  & C.  Harstoa 
are  the  joint  architects. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  POST-OFFICE. 

The  New  York  City  Post-office,  and  United 
States  Courts,  from  the  designs  of  the  super- 
vising architect  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Mullett,  oconpy  the  triangular  space  of  ground 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  City  of  New  York,  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Old  Park,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Broadway  and  Park-row. 

The  building  has  a frontage  of  nearly  280  ft, 
on  the  Park,  and  222  ft.  on  the  Broadway  and 
Park-row  ; it  is  withdrawn  from  the  point  of  the 
triangle  towards  the  Battery  far  enough  to  give 
room  for  a faqade  of  130  ft.,  from  the  centre  of 
which  is  thrown  forward  a massive  pavilion  with- 
a projecting  portico,  which  makes  the  extreme 
length  of  the  building  on  the  Broadway  and 
Park-row  290  fc.  The  view  is  south-west,  show- 
ing the  pavilion  and  the  facade  on  Broadway, 
which  is  the  same  as  on  Park-row.  The  main 
cornice  is  70  ft.  above  the  side  walk ; the  corner 
pavilions  are  102  ft. ; the  centre  pavilions  on  the 
Broadway  and  Park-row  are  109  ft.;  the  domed- 
roof  of  the  south-west  front  is  123  ft. ; and  the 
whole  height  to  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  on  the 
cupola,  165  ft.  5 the  longest  faqade  is  that  on  the 
Park  with  a pavilion  87  ft.  broad  crowned  by  a 
high  octagonal  dome,  which  is  shown  in  our- 
illnstratioD. 

The  soil  being  sandy,  it  was  necessary  in 
laying  the  foundations  to  put  in  concrete  beds  of 
4 ft.  in  thickness,  and  massive  piers  of  granite 
30  ft.  below  the  snrfaoe.  The  material  of  the- 
exterior  is  the  Dix  Island  white  marble,  the  same 
as  Qsed  in  the  Treasury  buildings,  Washington  : 
the  partitions  will  be  brick,  the  floors  of  briok, 
and  iron  beams  thronghout,  the  roof  and  stair- 
cases of  iron.  A roadway,  25  ft.  wide,  will  be 
reserved  on  the  north  of  the  building  for  the 
use  of  the  mail  wagons,  which  will  receive  and 
deliver  the  mails  under  an  ornamental  glazed 
projecting  roof,  and  the  roadway  will  have  gates 
at  the  ends  enclosing  a triangular  court  about 
the  main  story,  giving  light  and  air  to  the  inner 
rooms. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Post-office.  The  public  corridor,  15  ft. 
wide,  is  on  the  Broadway  and  Park-row ; while  the 
Park  is  reserved  for  the  mails.  The  principal' 
entrance  is  south-east,  under  the  portico,  and  io 
the  central  pavilion  in  the  Broadway  and  Park- 
row,  having  fifteen  points  of  access  to  the 
corridor.  The  whole  of  the  interior  will  be 
roofed  with  glass  and  iron ; at  the  top  of  the- 
first  story  it  is  thrown  into  one  large  room  j the 
partitions  and  walla  of  the  courtyard  being 
carried. by  iron  columns,  which  serve  for  venti- 
lating flues,  and  connect  with  large  shafcs  built 
at  each  angle  of  the  court,  containing  the  smoke 
fines  from  the  engine  and  boilers.  Over  the 
public  corridor,  which  occupies  only  half  the- 
height  of  the  principal  story,  is  a mezzanine  or- 
half  story ; this  opens  to  the  poBt-offioe  room, 
guarded  by  a balustrade,  forming  a gallery  to  it 
30  ft.  high.  The  lofty  windows  of  the  first  story 
admit  a flood  of  light  and  air  in  hot  weather 
to  the  interior  of  the  great  room  through  th® 
gallery. 

Beneath  are  the  basement  and  sub-basement., 
carried  out  under  the  side  walks,  and  lighted  by 
illuminated  tiles  in  the  pavement : the  base- 
ment will  be  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  the 
mails  and  the  heavy  work  of  the  office  ; the 
sub-basement  will  be  used  for  engine,  boilers,, 
storage  of  coals,  and  other  bulky  articles. 

In  the  second  and  third  stories  the  whole  Pork 
front  will  be  for  the  United  States  Courts  and 
their  dependencies.  Three  large  court-rooms 
are  provided,  two  of  which  continue  up  twe 
stories;  and  around  are  the  various  offices  for 
the  judges,  juries,  clerks,  attorneys,  and  the 
records  of  the  courts.  These  rooms  are  reached 
by  two  large  elliptical  staircases  in  the  pavilion 
of  the  front  they  occupy.  The  principal  stair- 
case will  be  the  south-west  front,  which  also  givea 
access  to  the  building.  The  interior  communica- 
tion is  provided  for  by  the  corridors  making  the 
circuit  of  the  bnilding  ; in  the  upper  stories  with 
staircases  at  convenient  points,  with  elevators 
from  story  to  story ; while  the  ventilators  have 
been  carefully  planned  with  appliances  of  upward 
shafts  opening  above  the  roof. 

The  whole,  when  completed,  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  1, 000, OOOZ.  sterling. 
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BEADFOED  GRAMHAB  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Oirr  of  the  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Grammar. 
Bchool,  farniahed  by  the  nine  architects  who  bad 
been  invited  to  compete  for  the  premiums,  the 
governors  have  agreed  to  accept  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper,  provided  all  the 
conditions  which  they  imposed  can  be  carried 
oat.  The  style  of  arohiteotnre  of  the  design  of 
: Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper  is  Perpendicular 
i Gothic.  The  second  premiam  of  25i.  was 
I awarded  to  Mr.  George  Ogden,  architect,  Bx- 
I change-passage ; and  the  plans  which  took  the 
I third,  of  15Z.,  were  by  Messrs.  Healey.  Amongst 
I the  other  architects  who  competed  were  Messrs. 

I Lockwood  & Mawson,  Messrs.  Milnes  & France, 

I and  Mr.  S.  Jackson. 


THE  METfiOPOLITAN  SEWERS  OP 
DEPOSIT. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  action  will  follow  my 
I suggestion  in  the  Builder  for  improving  the 
I metropolitan  sewers.  From  my  experiments 
and  long  experience  as  a sewer.engineer,  I am 
' certain  that  my  proposal  is  really  the  right  one 
to  be  adopted.  The  work,  however,  should  not 
be  done  piecemeal,  but  upon  a well-organised 
scheme.  The  plan  woold  supersede  flushing, 
because  it  would  prevent  deposit;  and  if  carried 
out  in  all  the  sewers  of  deposit  in  the  metropolis, 
an  ultimate  saving  would  be  effected  of  20,0001. 
per  annum.  Twenty-four  years  ago  I pointed 
out  to  the  authorities  that  all  sewers  of  deposit 
could  be  made  solf-oleansing  by  simply  putting 
smooth  narrow  channels  along  their  bottoms  at 
adjusted  levels,  and  leading  the  drains  into  these 
channels.  But  as  flashing  was  then  considered 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evil,  my  proposal  was 
pooh-poohed  and  shelved.  Since  that  time  more 
than  500,0001.  have  been  spent  iu  flushing  these 
sewers,  and  they  are  in  no  better  condition  now 
than  they  were  then,  and  will  be  in  no  better  con. 
dition  in  the  year  1900  than  they  are  now,  after 
another  half-million  shall  have  been  similarly 
expended  on  them.  This  half-million,  if  laid  out 
as  proposed,  would  make  all  of  them  self-clean- 
sing, and  the  work  could  be  doue  iu  three  or  four 
years.  Now  the  question  is,  “ Will  the  Local 
Boards  and  Vestries  continue  the  never-ending 
and  perpetually  expensive  process  of  flushing,  or 
will  they  adopt  a plan  which  would  not  only 
make  their  sewers  of  deposit  self-cleausing,  but 
improve  tho  public  health,  and  save  the  rate- 
payers’ money  ?” 

Recently,  about  one  mile  of  the  metropolitan 
sewers  of  deposit  has  been  made  self-cleansing. 
The  sewers,  where  the  experiment  has  been  car- 
ried oat,  varied  from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  G in.  in 
width,  and  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height. 
The  bottoms  were  flat,  the  sides  vertical,  and 
the  crowns  semioironlar.  There  were  shafts  of 
access,  called  “manholes,”  about  150  ft.  apart, 
which  were  covered  under  the  paving  with 
granite  or  Yorkshire  stone  kerbing.  At  parts  the 
fall  was  good,  at  others  there  was  no  fall  at  all,  and 
at  Oiher  places  the  fall  was  the  wrong  way.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  while  only  rain  and  waste 
waters  were  admitted  into  these  sewers  the  de- 
posit, which  consisted  chiefly  of  surface  dSbris, 
was  not  particnlarly  offensive ; but  when  night- 
soil  was  allowed  to  enter  them,  the  slops  and 
refuse  waters  discharged  with  it  spread  over  the 
wide  flat  bottoms,  and  became  so  weak  as  to  be 
incapable  of  removing  it.  Hence  its  deposited 
and  other  noxions  gases,  escaping  through  the 
gullies,  sinks,  and  closets,  poisoned  the  stratum 
of  air  breathed  by  the  people.  Until  about 
twenty  years  ago  the  deposit  was  removed  by 
hoisting  it  through  the  manholes  to  the  surface, 
and  oartiug  it  away,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  washed  away  by  flashing.  Now,  however, 
the  ordinary  drainage  from  the  houses,  by  run- 
ning  in  the  new  narrow  channels,  sweeps  the 
sewage  matters  before  it,  and  keeps  the  channels 
perfectly  clear.  Scores  of  miles  of  sewers  of 
the  above  description,  which  were  put  down 
daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  IL, 
William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  and  II., 
are  still  in  existence.  Some  of  these  are  cleansed 
by  flashing,  and  some  in  the  old  way  by  hand- 
labour  and  cartage.-  Now,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying, — indeed,  I am  certain, — that  if  the 
bottoms  of  tbeso  sewers  were  to  be  similarly 
altered,  they  also  would  be  self-cleansing.  It 
has  been  lately  shown  in  the  Builder  how  the 
sewers  of  deposit,  of  the  old  Westminster  shape, 
could  be  made  self-cleansing,  and  the  same  could 
be  done  with  the  sewers  in  the  Finsbury  and 


Tower  Hamlets  districts.  But  it  is  in  the  Surrey 
and  Kent  districts  that  the  sewers  are  in  the 
worst  condition,  especially  in  Walworth,  New- 
ington, Camberwell,  and  Bermondsey.  If  oholera 
should  unfortunately  break  out, — well,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not  make  its  appearance.  The 
alteration  of  the  sewer  bottoms  as  I have  pro- 
posed would  be  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
present  water  supply  three  or  four  fold ; that  is, 
to  pouring  three  or  four  times  the  present  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  existing  flat-bottomed 
sewers.  J.  P. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LEEDS. 

I Air  delighted  to  see  you  have  been  hammer- 
ing and  olinohing  nails  I have  often  struck  at 
Leeds.  If  I had  been  there  it  would  have  been 
a rare  treat  to  me  to  hear  the  address  yon  gave, 
and  see  the  effect.  You  might,  remembering 
the  abnae  the  Builder  got  years  ago  for  writing 
on  the  Leeds  sanitary  matters,  and  the  bullying 
all  the  sanitary  reformers  have  got  sinoe  in  the 
town,  have  exclaimed  to  the  Leeds  people, 
“ Oh,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  killeat  the  pro- 
phets ! ” and  if  you  had  spelt  it  profits,  and  shown 
them  conolnsively  the  process  of  the  murder, 
then,  and  then  only,  would  you  have  been 
listened  to. 

I have  beard  men  in  prominent  positions  in 
that  town,  when  shameful  cases  of  neglect  and 
lawlessness  have  been  pointed  out  to  them, 
simply  say  “Where  there’s  muck  there’s  money;” 
and  if  you  take  one  away  you  take  both. 
Better  have  both  than  neither.” 

An  Old  Sanitaeian. 


THE  GAS  QUESTION.— THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Complaints  have  long  been  rife  as  to  the  high 
price  and  low  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  every "sesBion  of  Par- 
liament has  Gas  Bills  under  consideration,  either 
in  the  interests  of  the  gas  companies  or  of  the 
consumers,  or  of  both.  It  is  seriously  discredit- 
able that  “ the  examiner  ” for  the  City  of  London 
should  have  to  report  concerning  impurities 
such  a Guobuation  in  the  sulphur  present  in  gas 
as  from  the  minimum  of  13-28  grains  to  34-69 
grains  in  the  100  cubio  feet ; that  be  has  to  report 
the  presence  of  ammonia ; and  that  he  has  to 
give  such  a low  average  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas  burned  as  15-68  sperm  candles ; Man- 
chester gas  being  above  22  candles  illuminating 
power,  and  sold  at  a much  lower  price,  namely, 
3s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  oannel  gas.  Walsall ' 
has  its  supply  at  28.  2d.  per  1,000  ; Birmingham, 
at  23. 6d. ; and  such  a remote  locality  as  Plymouth 
pays  only  2s.  6d.  per  1,000. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  every  snccessive 
year  this  gas  question  will  press  more  clamo- 
rously for  settlement.  That  this  must  be  so 
is  evident  from  the  rate  at  which  oonsamption  is 
increasing.  The  population,  and  inferentially 
the  size,  of  London  has  increased  13  per  cent, 
from  1861  to  1871,  as  against  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent,  for  the  preoeding  decade.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  consumption  of  gas  has  gone  on 
in  a correspondingly  ^increasing  ratio.  In  1866 
the  oonsamption  of  gas  in  London  was  8,500 
million  onbio  feet.  It  is  found  that  the  cou- 
Bumption  is  nearly  doubled  every  nine  years,  and 
that  at  the  past  rate  of  increase  it  will  reach  to 
15,417  millions  of  cubic  feet  in  1874;  in  1886,  to 
34,334  millionsof  oubiofeet;  and  in, 1893,  to91,667 
millions  of  onbio  feet!  How  such  an  enormous 
quantity  is  to  be  distributed  will,  when  that  time 
comes,  be  a knotty  problem  for  the  eugioeers  of 
the  day.  In  the  meantime,  it  must  be  evident 
that  if  a better  and  an  innooaous  light  can  be 
supplied,  at  a lower  cost,  and  from  a smaller 
quantity  of  gas  than  is  now  consumed,  such  new 
light  bust  be  a great  boon  to  the  public.  A 
Paris  firm  pi-ofess  to  be  able  to  confer  this  boon 
in  their  patented  oxy-hydric  gas,  exhibited,  as 
we  mentioned  in  our  number  for  November  11th, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  products  of  com. 
bastion  from  our  ordinary  gas  are  perniciona  to 
health  and  [destractive  to  elegant  bookbindings 
and  books,  and  to  delicate  fabrics  or  decorations 
in  the  apartments  or  bulidiDgB,_into  which  they 
are  diecharged. 

Oxygen,  the  sapporter  of  all  combastion,  is 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  by  burning  gas, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  abstrac- 
tion the  air  is  vitiated  for  respiration.  MM.  de 
Can  and  Dietz  are  proposing  to  introduce  into 
London  a system  of  lighting  that  was  exten- 
sively in  use  in  Paris  before  the  war,  and  that  has , 


been  in  use  for  some  years  in  Brussels,  Vienna, 
New  York,  and  other  cities,  and  by  which  Buffalo, 
in  the  United  States,  is  entirely  lighted. 

The  patentees  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
the  hydrogen  gas  at  present  in  use  or  its  manu- 
facture. Their  method  of  oousumiug  it  is, 
instead  of  leaving  the  flame  to  draw  its  dilated 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  which  it  exists 
in  a proportion  of  about  one  to  four,  to  supply 
pure  oxygen,  wherewithal  to  feed  the  flame,  and 
secure  a better  light  from  a much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  common  gas,  and  the  complete  combas- 
tioD  of  what  is  bnrned.  The  oxygen  is  pamped 
from  the  atmosphere  by  a steam-engine,  and 
passed,  in  a heated  state,  into  retorts,  charged 
for  abont  three  parts  with  mauganate  of  soda. 
This  sabatance  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
oxygen,  bat  surrenders  it  again  to  a supply  of 
heated  steam.  From  the  retorts  in  which  this 
process  is  carried  oujSaturatioa  of  the  mauganate 
with  oxygen  and  its  absorption  by  steam  alter- 
nately,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  for 
which  the  manganate  has  no  affinity,  is  carried 
off  by  waste-pipes.  The  hot  steam,  with  its 
charge  of  ozygen,  is  passed  from  the  retorts  to  a 
condenser,  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed,  and 
the  liberated  oxygen  passes  on  to  the  gas-holders, 
ready  for  use.  The  manganate  does  not  waste 
in  the  process,  but  simply  plays  the  part  of  an 
everlasting  sponge.  The  oxygen  is  conveyed  to 
the  burners  by  a separate  servioe  of  pipes,  and 
the  two  gases  are  not  brought  into  contact  until 
they  pass  out  of  the  jet. 

The  burners  of  the  oxy-hydrio  gas  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  In  one  a jet  of  oxygen  in  the  centre 
has  a jet  of  inflammable  hydro-carbonic  gas  on 
each  side.  In  another,  the  jet  of  oxygen  is  sur- 
rounded by  a ring  of  hydro-carbonic  jets.  The 
result  of  the  combination  is  a brilliant  colourless 
flame,  of  great  illuminating  power,  of  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  bydro-oarbonio  gas. 

It  is  stated  that  the  oxygen  can  be  purified 
and  separated  on  a large  scale  at  as  low  a cost  as 
coal-gas.  It  can  also  be  supplied  in  a portable 
form  in  a state  of  compression,  the  highest 
degree  of  compression  employed  being  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  atmospheres. 

It  was  stated  that  the  measure  of  light  as 
ascertained  by  the  photometer  was  equal  from 
I I'OO  fc.  of  common  hydrogen  gas,  and  from  '26 
! of  common  gas  and  -152  of  oxygen  supplied  with 
it;  or,  in  another  form,  that  the  same  light 
could  be  obtained  from  200  ft.  of  common  gas 
and  152  ft.  of  oxygen  that  is  obtained  from 
1,000  ft.  of  common  gas.  It  was  further  stated 
^ that  the  practical  result,  apart,  we  presume, 
from  the  question  of  pipes  and  fittings,  was,  that 
by  the  use  of  the  oxy.hydric  gas  double  the  light 
oould  be  obtained  at  the  same  cost  as  for  common 
gas,  or  the  same  light  at  half  the  price. 


THEATRICAL. 

Manchester. — At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Miso 
Ellen  Faucit  has  been  turning  the  heads  of  the 
Manoheeter  people  with  a short  series  of  repre- 
sentations, inoluding,  of  course,  Rosalind,  in- 
which  Mias  Faucit  remains  without  a rival.  The 
Guardian,  in  the  course  of  a critical  eulogy, 
writes  of  another  of  her  personations  on  thie 
occasion : — 

“ After  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  nnneeesaary  for  ns 
to  give  words  to  oor  conviction  that  Miss  Faacit's  Julitt 
is  not  only  one  of  the  very  finest  of  her  artistic  creations, 
hut  one  of  the  finest  of  artistio  creations  known  to  the 
stage  of  the  present  day.  We  have  preferred  on  this 
occasion  to  suggest  what  seems  to  us  some  of  the  peculiar 
diiilcaitieB  of  this  oharacter,  and  to  dwell  npoa  Miss 
Faucit's  success  in  overcoming  them.  In  the  ‘Lady  of 
Lyons'  her  admirers  will  have  another  opportunity  of 
listening  to  her  perfect  elocution  and  watching  the  beaaty 
of  her  gestnres,  the  very  mannerisms  of  which  we  are  weau 
enongb  not  to  desire  to  miss.  But  only  those  who  have 
seen  her  Juliet  can  form  a conception  of  her  highest 
efforts  in  romantic  tragedy.  The  rich  exuberance  of 
Shakspeare's  * Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  proved  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  extravagaace  when  the  test  of  sach 
acting  as  Miss  Helen  Faucit’s  is  applied  to  it.” 

Vtctona  Palace  (London). — The  new  interior 
which  is  being  erected,  under  this  title,  within 
the  old  Victoria  Theatre,  is  making  satisfactory 
progress,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Snowden  is  the  builder.  It  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate a very  large  number  of  persons,  and 
will  be  opened  at  Christmas. 

The  Philhcmnonic.^The  managers  of  th® 
theatres  interfered  to  prevent  the  proprietor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Music-hall  from  approximatiug 
to  thiugs  dramatic ; so  he  applied  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  obtained  his  licenoe,  and  this 
house  is  now  enrolled  in  the  list  of  theatres. 
Situated  in  the  far  northern  district,  Islington, 
it  is  almost  startling  to  find  one  of  the  best  of 
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Offenbach’s  bovffe  operas  being  done  with  lavish 
ezpendittire  and  much  mosioal  ability  to  a 
crowded  salon  every  night ; yet  so  it  is.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  maoh  to  say  that  this  presentation 
of  “ Genevieve  da  Brabant  ” is  equal  to  any- 
thing in  its  way  that  has  been  done  by  an 
English  company. 

The  Surrey.— Vfe  are  not  bound  to  denonnoe 
anything  that  is  badly  donej  but  when  we  find 
the  very  good  dramatic  critic  of  the  Observer, 
amongst  others,  pointing  oat  the  exoellenoe  of 
a scene  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  in  "Edwin 
Drood,"  it  is  time  some  one  should  suggest  dis- 
cretion in  praise.  The  scene  would  be  a dis- 
credit to  strollers  in  a bam.  The  bits  of  props 
intended  to  represent  flying  buttresses,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  roof  is  painted  so  that  it  is 
made  to  look  as  if  it  were  an  attic  story  above 
the  parapet,  assist  in  produoing  a whole  which  is 
simply  atrocious.  Mr.  Julian  Hicks  ought  to 
know  better.  Mr.  Henry  Neville’s  acting,  in  one 
scene  of  the  drama,  is  excellent. 

Antwerp. — A new  theatre  has  been  completed 
in  Antwerp.  The  ceiling  has  been  painted  by 
Leneven,  a member  of  the  Belgian  Institute,  and 
is  said  to  be  very  noteworthy. 

Rome  is  to  have,  this  time  next  year,  in 
addition  to  the  many  theatres  that  city  already 
possesses,  a new  one,  and  that  the  largest  of  all, 
which  is  to  be  built  by  the  architect,  Signor 
Morini,  who  in  less  than  six  months  erected  the 
Principe  Umberto  Theatre  of  Florence. 


THE  DAEIEN  CANAL. 

SiE, — In  your  valuable  publication  the  ques- 
iion  of  the  proposed  ship  canal  through  the 
“ Isthmns  of  Panama  ” is  brought  under  the 
notice  of  your  readers  j and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I beg  to  submit ' certain  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  undertaking  that  may  prove  interesting. 

In  the  report  on  " Interooeanic  Canal  and 
Eailroads  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,”  published  in  1867,  in  compliance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  American  Government, 
Bear-Admiral  C.  H.  Davis  seta  forth  nineteen 
different  projects  for  canals,  and  eight  projects 
for  railway  oommnnications.  Independently  of 
these  there  remains  a project  on  which  con- 
siderable money  has  been  spent  by  the  " Sooiete 
Civile  du  Darien,”  which  has  been  passed  in 
silence. 

Bear-Admiral  Davis  writes  in  reply  from 
Washington,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1870  : — “ I 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of 
January  27th  in  due  course  of  mail,  and  have 
deferred  answering  it  until  1 could  get  posses- 
sion of  the  Journal  and  Beports  of  ‘ La  Sooiete 
Civile’  on  the  Darien  Canal.  These  publications, 
including  the  * Journal  de  Voyage,’  December, 
1864,  have  been  to-day  placed  in  my  hands  for 
the  first  time.  I sincerely  regret  that  they  were 
not  in  my  possession  when  I prepared  the  last 
edition  of  my  report.” 

The  plans,  sections,  estimates,  &o.,  together 
with  the  origiaal  concessiou,  have  been  inspected 
by  several  of  oar  most  eminent  engineers,  and 
the  work  reported  on  by  the  " Ponts  et 
Chansseea”  of  France.  These  various  docu- 
ments are  open  to  iuspeotion  ahould  any  one  feel 
desirous  of  satisfying  hmself  of  the  fhcbs  here 
advanced. 

There  existed  prior  to  1859  a "Societe 
■d'Etude,”  whose  object  was  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  interoceanio  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  Columbian  Government,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1859,  passed  a law  for  the  purpose  of  and 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a canal  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Mignel  to  Caledonia  Bay. 

The  Colombian  Government  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1859,  passed  a law,  by  which  Sig.  M.  de 
PranciBco  Martin  was  appointed  Plenipotentiary 
Minister,  specially  delegated  to  “ solicit  demands 
in  France  and  England,  to  treat,  negotiate,  and 
conclude  for  the  acceptance  of  the  concession 
in  accordance  with  the  slipnlationa  set  forth  in 
the  law  of  the  6th  of  May,  1859,”  and  which 
law  is  the  de  facto  concession. 

M.  de  Francisoo  Martin,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  caused  adveTbisements  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Moniteur  0£iciel  on  the  14th  and  20th  of 
July.  After  negotiations  the  concession  was 
signed  on  the  10th  of  December,  1860;  the  only 
modification  being  that  the  confederation  shonld 
receive  five  instead  of  three  per  cent,  of  the 
profits. 

By  the  46th  danse,  any  modification  is  to  be 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Confederation.  Beyond  that  before  stated,  no 


alterations  were  made ; the  law  was  accepted  as 
the  concession ; time  for  the  completion  of  the 
various  stipulations  being  compated  from  the 
date  of  the  official  notification  that  the  dnly 
signed  concession  had  been  received  by  the 
Columbian  Government.  The  deeds  were  exe- 
cuted iu  duplicate,  and  forwarded  by  different 
channels.  Acknowledgment  of  their  reception 
has  been  made,  but  the  Government  has  not  yet 
sent  the  official  notification. 

In  accordance  with  the  42nd  danse,  40,000 
franca  were  deposited  on  signing,  and  the  surveys 
on  which  70,000  francs  were  to  be  expended 
were  oommenoed. 

The  Societe  d’Etude  sent  ont  engineers  and 
staff  for  the  preliminary  survey.  They  left  South- 
ampton on  board  the  Shannon  on  the  2ad  of 
February,  1860.  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
cession, the  engineers  and  staff  left  Southampton 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1861,  onboard  theTas- 
mania.  They  reached  their  destination,  and 
landed  on  the  10th  of  March,  completed  the 
surveys  by  the  25bh  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  20thof  July,  having  spentooQsiderabiy  more 
than  the  70,000  francs  stipulated,  which  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  M.  de  F.  Martin. 

The  plans  and  estimates  were  submitted  to 
the  Ponts  et  Chauesees  for  their  approval,  as  to 
their  being  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  concession,  and  on  the  report  they  were 
finally  accepted  by  M.  de  Francisco  Martin,  and 
the  Socidte  Civile  du  Darien  duly  constltated. 

All  documents  were  from  time  to  time  for- 
warded in  duplicate  to  the  President  of  tho  Con- 
federation. Owing  to  the  continual  political 
changes,  their  receptions  have  not  been  regularly 
acknowledged ; nor  can  any  further  step  be  taken 
till  the  official  notification,  as  within  twelve 
months  from  that  date  the  caution  money  has  to 
be  deposited,  the  Government  electing  either  of 
the  three  modes  in  which  the  deposit  shall  be 
made, — as  a deposit  likely  to  be  forfeited ; as  a 
loan  at  interest  mode  to  the  Government ; as 
a,  payment  in  anticipation  of  profits. 

The  Societe  Civile  du  Darien,  two  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  concession, — that  is,  on  the  8th 
of  Febrnary,  1862, — took  the  opinion  of  M.  Marie, 
Ancien  Batonnieret  Ancien  Ministre  des  Tra- 
vanx  Public ; M.  A.  Cremieux,  Ancien  Ministre 
de  la  Justice ; M.  Mathieu  Jenard,  Ancien 
Ministre  de  I’Infcerienr,  Aocien  President  de 
I’Assemblee  Constitnante  ; who  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  whatever  may  have  taken  place, " the 
concession  is  valid,  and  essenUally  obligatory  on 
both  contracting  parties.”  As  a further  teat  (if 
any  were  necessary),  the  Societe  obtained  in  the 
Tribunal  de  la  Seine,  Conr  Temporole  de  Paris, 
fourteen  verdicts  gainst  shareholders  who  de- 
clined to  pay  their  calls  on  the  alleged  grounds 
that  the  Societe’s  rights  in  the  concession  had 
lapsed. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  Societe 
Civile  dn  Darien  have  completed  to  the  letter  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  conces- 
sion ; as  farther  acknowledged  in  a letter  of 
M.  de  F.  Martin,  dated  the  12th  February,  1862, 
in  which  he  says, — “ Until  the  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  reception  of  the  concession  has  been 
made,  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  different 
articles  of  the  concession  cannot  be  computed. 
This  applies  to  the  formation  of  the  definitive 
company  as  well  as  the  other  Btipnlations  con- 
tained.” 

The  Societe  Civile  du  Darien  may  take  for  their 
motto,  “ Watch  and  wait”  the  proceedings  and 
pleasure  of  the  Colambian  Government. 

Edward  L.  Paraiue, 
Consignee  of  the  Concession  of  the  Socidtd 
Civile  du  Darien. 


DELAY  IN  BEPATRING  A CONDUIT. 

In  the  case,  Webster  v.  Corporation  of  Halifax,  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  judgment  baa  been  given  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  who  began  by  stating  that  this  litigation 
was  of  a most  unfortunate  description,  and  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a little  forbearance  on  both  sides.  By  a 
deed  of  1858,  the  corporation,  for  a very  email  considera- 
tion (35i.  only),  obtained  1,360  square  yards  of  land,  and 
also  the  right  to  work,  nse,  and  repair  a conduit  through 
the  rest  of  the  plaintiiTs’  land,  4 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide  in- 
side, and  6 ft.  outside  ; and  if  necessary  to  reconatruct  it, 
provided  that .“  it  do  not  exceed  the  dimensiona  before 
mentioned  they  paying  for  damage  done  to  the  land. 
The  corporation  were  bound  to  do  as  little  damage  as  pos- 
sible, and  also  to  make  compensation  for  what  damage 
they  did.  This  conduit  was  to  be  water-tight,  and  not  an 
interruption  of  the  water  which  Mr.  Webster  had  in  his 
land  west  of  the  conduit  to  the  brewery.  In  1862  the  cor- 
poration repaired  and  altered  (if  not  enlarged)  the  con- 
duit. And  in  1870  they  called  in  scientific  men  to  inspect 
it,  who  reported  that  it  was  not  water-tight,  and  required 
reconstruction.  In  March,  this  year,  the  work  was  com- 
menced ; and  on  the  9th  of  May,  this  bill  was  filed  be- 
cause it  was  fonnd  that  the  work  had  been  so  done  as  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  Mr,  Webster’s  water  to  the  brewery. 


It  was  not  attempted  to  contradict  this  statement,  and 
the  question  was  Aether,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
was  any  occasion  for  this  even  for  a single  day.  On  this 
subject  there  was  very  contradictory  evidence.  The  case 
which  charged  the  corporation  with  stealing  this  water  at 
the  rate  of  100,00(}  gallons  a day,  and  selling  it  at  8d.  per 
1,000,  making  a profit  of  608.  per  day,  entirely  failed ; how- 
ever pertinacious  the  agents  of  the  corporation  bad  been 
in  asserting  their  rights.  Still  he  could  not  conceive  that 
any  engineer  of  ordinary  skill  could  not  within  two 
months  nave  constructed  a conduit  like  this,  not  exceed- 
ing 200  yards  long,  4 ft.  high  by3  ft.  1 in,  in  width  inside, 

: with  walla  1 ft.  9 m,  thick  on  etch  side,  which  should  be 
perfectly  water-tight,  and  yet  not  intercept  a drop  of 
water  of  the  plaintiffs.  He  could  not  say  that  the  plain- 
tiffs wsre  altogeteer  wrong  in  embarking  in  litigation. 
The  corporation  also  had  made  assertions  with  regard  to 
their  works  wMch  turn  out  to  be  unfounded.  He,  there- 
fore, decided  " that  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  an  order 
upon  the  corporation  which  will  secure,  within  a reasonable 
period,  the  completion  of  the  works  in  a workmanlike 
manner  and  a water-tight  condition,''  Both  parties  bad 
been  mnch  to  blame;  the  one  for  needless  litigation,  the 
other  for  having  so  long  resisted  what  they  were  never 
entitled  for  one  moment  to  resist.  The  corporation  must 
be  limited  in  the  conduit  to  6 ft. ; there  must  also  be  the 
right  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  plaintiffs,  the  parties  to 
agree  upon  a neutral  engineer,  and  justice  will  be  done  by 
the  corporation  paying  the  plamtms  300L  towards  their 
costs.  Finally,  six  months  wore  named  as  the  time  for 
completion. 


1 DUST-TUBS. 

Thb  vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-sqnare,  considered 
lost  week  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walker  " that  this  vestry  re- 
commend the  general  use  in  this  parish  of  daily  dust-tubs, 
and  abolition  of  dust-bins,  and  that  the  inhabicants  be 
recommended  to  burn  their  waste  paper  and  vegetable 
refuse,  instead  of  throwing  the  same  into  the  ash-pit,  and 
thereby  prevent  foal  smells  from  the  same  entering  their 
houses  to  the  great  injury  of  health."  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  dust  was  inefliciently  collected  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  its  aecumnlstion  was  prejudicial  to  health. 
He  proceeded  to  qnoto  from  an  article  in  the  Builder 
bearing  on  this  subjeet,  and  urged  that  the  recommenda- 
tions therein  ought  to  be  carried  out.  There  were  two 
difficnlties  to  be  met — the  ignorance  of  domestic  servants 
and  vested  interests.  The  wages  paid  to  dustmen  by  con- 
tractors were  insuJBcient : hence  black  mail  in  the  shape 
of  beer  money." 

Mr.  Brown  seconded.  Dr.  Appleton,  as  a medical  man, 
did  not  see  how  waste  paper  could  be  prejudicial  to 
health  as  a nuisance : it  would  be  far  better  to  have  it  re- 
made into  paper.  Besides,  the  motion,  if  carried  ont, 
would  be  a great  addition  to  the  harden  of  tho  rate-payers. 
Dr.  Schulhof  had  tried  the  experiment  with  success.  Mr. 
Sapvrell  had  tried  the  experiment,  and  without  success. 
The  motion  being  put,  was  lost. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  LEAGUE  OF 
INDUSTRY. 

Sib,— -The  London  Eegistrars  of  the  CosmopoKtao 
League  of  Industry — in  reference  to  the  letter  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  insert  in  your  issue  of  July  30tb,  iB'O, 
and  iu  which  the  then  sole  object  of  the  London  Branch 
of  tho  C.L.I.  was  incidentally  detailed, — desire  that  I 
should  inform  you  that  since  that  date  the  London  Branch 
has  been  incorporated  as  a separate  Associate  League  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  League  of  Industry,  under  chapter 
ixviii.  of  the  “Monitor  Universal,"  a printed  copy  of 
which  I send. 

On  inspecting  that  document,  you  will  observe  that  two 
additional  objects  have  been  inserted  as  conditions  pre- 
cedent; the  statutory  objects  of  the  “ London  League  of 
Industry”  now  being, — 

“Ist.  The  knitting  together  in  one  common  bond  of 
brotherhood  of  all  anch  persons  as  are  honestly  deter- 
mined to  earn  their  otvn  livelihood  and  that  of  those 
dependent  upon  them;  and  who,  at  the  same  time, — as  all 
good  and  true  men  should  do,— utterly  repudiate  all  idea 
of  living  upon  the  toil,  slavery,  financial  bondage,  national 
or  industrial  indebtedness,  or  other  mural,  mental,  or 
material  degradation  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

2nd.  The  establishment  of  a just  and  proper  represen- 
tation  of  those  who  are  dependent  for  their  subsistenen 
upon  their  daily  labour;  and  tne  reviodication,  by  just 
and  proper  means,  of  all  land  and  other  trust  properties 
which  have  been  violently,  unjustly,  or  fraudulently 
wrenched,  obtained,  or  withheld  from  those  who  are  the 
rightful  trnstees  and  users  thereof, 

3rd.  The  general  advancement  of  the  moral,  mental, 
and  material  interests  of  all  persons  engaged  in  nseful 
arts,  trades,  occupations,  or  pursuits,” 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac,, 

FaEDEBic  Riddle, 

Chancellor,  London  League  of  Industry. 
Countersigned, — 

J.  G.  C.  C.  Godsman, 

Late  London  Chancellor,  C.L.I, 
Daniel  Ssnm, 

Registrar  on  behalf  of  the  London  Registrars,  C.L.I, 


VENICE. 

Allow  me,  in  reply  to  the  comments  of  “ Architect” 
in  your  last  number,  on  "My  First  Night  in  Venice,” 
to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  bis  ci^rreetion  os  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Church  of  “ Santa  Maria  della  Salute.” 
I was  led  into  the  error  of  ascribing  it  to  Palladio  by  a 
somewhat  obscure  passage  in  Enstaco's  “ Classical  Tour.” 
But,  while  thanking  him  for  his  correction,  I demur  to 
accepting  his  opinion  of  its  merits.  Eustace,  who 
(though  he  does  speak  irreverently  of  St.  Mark's)  is  an 
authority  on  Classic  work,  calls  it  a “ noble  church,”  and 
I cordially  agree  with  him,— superabnndant  angles  and 
inverted  consoles  notwitbslandiog.  Again,  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  quite  the  best  period,  is  not  material. 
As  the  only  church  visible  (to  me  then),  it  might  represent 
and  recall  the  many  others  which  do  so,  and  justify  the 
allusion  to  the  “ masters"  of  the  Venetian  School,  in  what 
“ Architect”  is  pleased  to  term  my  “ enthuaiaaticsong"— 
but  which  I aimed  to  make  only  a trathful  description  of 
a scene  and  its  associations  which  greatly  impressed  me 
at  the  time,  as  it  has  doubtless  done  thousands  before 
me,  by  its  extreme  beauty,  2. 


Nov.  25,  1871.] 
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ZENO  AND  PAINT. 

Ik  the  Builder  for  October  28,  p.  856,  1 read  with  greet 
surprise  a paragraph  statiag  that  the  paint  invented  by 
M.  Artus  was  ueefal  for  zinc  in  roofs,  because  it  had 
“ hitherto  notalwaye  bean/ound  durable.” 

Having,  for  many  years,  with  the  entire  support  of  the 
Tieille  Montague  Company,  insisted  that  zinc  exposed  to 
the  weather  required  no  paint,  but  was  elliciently  pro- 
tected, when  thick  enough  and  pure,  by  its  own  hard  in- 
soluble oxide,  1 felt  sure  that  a mistake  had  been  made, 
and  set  to  work  to  unravel  it.  I now  hod  that  the  para- 
graph was  taken  from  a Parisian  journal,  the  Liberli,  and 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Acaddmle  des 
Sciences,  I have  received  an  extract  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  sitting  on  Feb.  25,  1871  (copy  of  which  I enclose), 
when  M.  Artus  made  his  oommunication,  and  you  will  see 
that  wbUe  it  states  that  the  paiut  protects  a zinc  roof  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  there  is  not  one  single  word  alluding 
to  the  question  of  durability. 

As  the  statement  was  quoted  as  having  been  made  by 
M.  Artus,*  the  Company’s  Superintending  Architect  in 
Paris,  it  bad  an  especially  damaging  aspect,  and  the  Com- 
pany trust  you  will  insert  this  explanation. 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  matter  has  occasioned  the 
delay.  Jambs  Edubstok, 

Architect  to  the  VieUle  Montague  Zinc 
Mining  Company. 


BATING  CHAMBEES. 

THE  QUEEN  V.  THE  ASSESSMENT  COMMITTEE 
OF  SI.  GEOltGE’S  ONION.  — CHAMUERS  BATED  AS 
HOUSES. 

Thb  question  in  this  case  (Court  of  Quseu’s  Bench, 
November  18th)  was  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
occnpieis  of  Victoria-chambers,  Westminster — namely, 
whether  they  were  liable  to  be  rated  separately  for  their 
apartments,  or  whether  the  building  was  to  be  rated  as  a 
whole,  on  the  principle  in  operation  in  the  case  of  the 
relatione  between  landlords  and  lodgers. 

The  qnestioD  came  before  the  Court  as  an  appeal  by  the 
occupying  tenants,  against  the  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Assessment  Committee, 

The  Court  having  heard  Mr.  Poland  argue  for  the  ap- 
pellant, without  calling  on  Mr.  Manisty,  Q.C.  (with  whom 
was  Mr.  Streeten),  for  the  respondents,  the  Assessment 
Committee, — gave  judgment,  holding  that  every  one  of 
the  distinct  tenements,  117  in  number,  was  rateable  to  the 
poor  and  other  rates  paid  by  occupiers,  and  that  the  valn- 
atioQ  of  each  of  those  separate  tenements  in  the  assess- 
meut  list  was  right.  The  agreement  into  which  the 
occupiers  entered  on  taking  possession  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a lE-ase,  and  the  lessors  had  none  of  the 
power  belonging  to  a landlord  in  the  case  of  a lodger. 

Assessment  confirmed. 


A HINT  TO  THOSE  WHO  MAKE 
TENDEES. 

Sib, — We  are  often  pazzled  with  the  great 
disparity  observed  in  the  tenders  pnbliehed  in 
the  Builder ; bat  if  the  method  adopted  by  the 
tradesman  whose  “ tender  ” I inclose  were  to 
be  followed,  and  all  were  to  make  the  same 
liberal  offer,  then  where  would  the  “lowest  or 
any  tender  ” be  found  ? But  the  method  seems 
to  save  all  trouble  of  taking  off  quantities, 
making  oalonlations,  or  even  inspecting  plans  or 
BpeciffoatioDB,  and  may  be  nseful  to  contraotora 
generally,  if  made  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Builder.  M,  C. 

[True  Copy.] 

“ Sib, — I shall  be  glad  to  do  the  plumbing,  glazing,  and 
ainting  required  in  the  house  proposed  to  be  built  at 
altbnrn,  according  to  plans  and  specification  (which  I 
have  not  examined),  for  5s.  less  than  anybody  else.  1 will 
farther  guarantee  to  complete  the  work  before  asking  for 
any  part  of  the  money,— I am,"  &c. 


UNSAFE  LANDINGS. 

With  reference  to  our  report  of  proceedings, 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Mr.  Barratt  Lee 
wishes  it  understood  that  “the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  has  been  paying  paving  rates  for  more 
than  twenty  years  past,  and  he  is  now  called 
upon  to  renew  a public  footpath  for  which  he 
has  already  paid  so  long  for  the  public  benefit.” 
In  his  reply,  he  submitted, — 

“ That  as  the  aforesaid  landings  have  been,  and  arc  used 
for  the  public  benefit,  I am  advised  it  rests  with  the  parish 
to  do  the  renewals  for  which  paving  rates  are  paid;  and 
that  if  any  accident  should  occur  at  any  time  through  the 
dangerous  condition  you  meution,  the  responsibility 
remains  with  the  parish," 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  Metropolitan  School  Board. — It  has  been 
resolved  by  this  Board,  on  the  motion  of  Mr, 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  to  temporarily  hire  build- 
ings suitable  for  sohool  purposes,  pending  the 
erection  of  schools  of  their  own.  Mr.  Smith 
stated  that,  althongh  sites  for  schools  had  been 
widely  advertised  for,  only  one  had  been  secured, 
and  only  three  or  four  others  could  be  obtained 
without  having  recourse  to  the  compulsory 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Board.  He  estimated 
that  two  years  would  elapse  before  the  Board 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  educational  require- 


• Not  in  this  journal.— Bn. 


ments  of  the  metropolis  by  the  erection  of  new 
schools.  This  statement  was  controverted  by 
Mr.  Freeman. 

Proposed  New  Schools  in  Shoreditch.  — 
The  London  Sohool  Board  have  given  ofiBoial 
notice  of  intention  to  take  three  plots  of  land, 
situate  in  Shoreditch,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
thereon  school-houses  in  which  a public  elemen- 
tary sohool  may  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act.  The 
places  so  described  are  at  the  corner  of  Nelson- 
street  and  Dove-row  j the  north  side  of  New- 
stroet,  between  Cannon-street  and  Maidstone- 
street)  and  the  north  side  of  Gloaoesber-street. 


TROWBRIDGE  DRAINAGE. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Local  Board  in- 
structed Messrs.  Gotto  & Beeaiey  aud  Mr. 
Estridge,  engineers,  to  submit  plans,  report,  and 
estimates  for  the  drainage  of  Trowbridge  and 
purification  of  the  river  Biss.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  engineers  inclndes  a main  valley 
line  of  sewer,  the  completion  of  the  branch 
sewers  in  the  town,  and  the  pumping  of  the 
sewage  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  os  well  as 
certain  provisions  for  filtration,  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  river  at  the  different  manufacto- 
ries. The  estimated  cost  of  the  public  works  is 
15,000Z. 

The  Board,  at  the  last  meeting,  resolved  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  the  drainage 
works,  and  instructed  the  engineers  to  prepare 
the  necessary  plans  and  specifications. 


CEMENTS. 

Sib, — About  a month  since  I was  on  the  roof 
of  Milan  Cathedral,  where  I was  much  struck  by 
seeing  the  slabs  of  marble,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, being  jointed  with  cement,  instead  of 
lead.  The  man  at  work  told  me  it  was  Turoo 
mastioo,  and  said  that  neither  frost  nor  sun 
affected  it.  Certainly  the  sun  does  not  soften  it, 
for,  though  it  was  soorohing  hot  at  the  time,  the 
old  cement  was  as  hard  as  iron.  It  was  a white 
powder  melted,  and  applied  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  joint  being  fined  off  with  a hot  iron.  At  this 
time,  when  concretes  and  cements  are  so  much 
engaging  public  attention,  I am  sure  you  would 
oblige  your  numerous  readers  by  learning  for 
them  the  nature  of  this  cement,  and  by  your 
saying  where  aud  at  what  price  it  can  be 
obtained  in  England.  T.  A.  H, 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
held  in  their  rooms,  in  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  Mr. 
Thos.Hughes,  Q.C.,  M.P,,  read  a paperon  “ The 
Present  State  of  the  Co-operative  Movement,” 
which  led  to  some  discussion,  Mr.  Hughes 
stated,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  that  in  1865 
there  were  411  registered  oo-operative  societies, 
which  made  returns,  showing  a share  capital  of 
1,164,3331.  In  1870  the  number  of  returning 
societies  bad  risen  to  749,  showing  an  acoumn- 
lated  share  capital  of  2,034,2611.  Should  the 
present  rate  of  increase  continue,  as  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect,  the  co-operatives  would 
number  1,000,000  heads  of  families,  and  find 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  upwards  of 
100,000,0001.  of  capital,  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation.  In  the  past  year  a cash 
business  was  done,  amounting  to  8,204,4661., 
realising  a net  profit  of  555,4351.,  or  a clear  gain 
of  27  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  some  societies,  snob  as  the  Monkwell-streeb 
Civil  Service  Society,  purposely  made  no  profits 
at  all,  but  rednoed  prices,  instead,  to  the  lowest 
point  j so  that  the  average  profit  might  probably 
be  reckoned  at  little  less  than  30  per  cent.  But 
the  gain  of  profits  in  money  was,  after  all,  only 
a small  part  of  the  benefit.  These  societies  had 
secured  their  members  from  adulteration  or 
fraud  of  any.  kind  3 they  bad  destroyed  indebted- 
ness by  the  ready-money  business  5 and  they 
bad  given  busmess  habits  and  experience  to  a 
great  number  of  persons.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever, related  almost  exclusively  to  societies  em- 
ployed only  in  “ distribution.”  The  number  of 
“ productive  ” associations  had  been  diminishing, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  qualities  needed 
were  of  a higher  and  rarer  kind  than  those 
required  for  the  sucoessfol  conduct  of  a store. 
Mr.  Loyd  Jones,  a veteran  advocate  of  co- 
operation, expressed  his  entire  oonourrenoe  in 
nearly  everything  the  chairman  had  said  as  to 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  these  societies, 


at  least  in  the  north  of  England,  with  which 
he  was  best  acquainted.  He  believed  that  upon 
the  success  of  this  movement  depended  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  its  oonstitution.  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  aud  other 
ppeakera  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
movement,  which  some  of  them  believed  to  be 
the  best  foe  of  Communism. 


OHUROH-BUILDING  NEWS, 

Tamworth. — A meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
town-hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  vicar, 
with  the  view  of  taking  measures  to  complete 
the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church.  The  chairman  read  a report  from  the 
restoration  committee,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  8,6502.  had  been  paid  for  the  work  already 
done,  leaving  a deficiency  of  602.  Mr.  Willington 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  remaining 
disfigurements,  and  offered  a donation  of  1002. 
Mr.  Jennings  suggested  that  the  chief  difficulty 
in  removing  the  galleries  lay  in  their  having  had 
a large  grant  from  the  Lichfield  Society  on  the 
faith  of  a certain  increase  of  accommodation. 
Mr.  Briggs  suggested  that  the  Diocesan  Society 
should  be  oommanicated  with. 

Waterford  (Bengeo). — The  corner-stone  of  a 
new  church  in  the  village  of  Waterford,  an  out- 
lying hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Bengeo,  has  been 
laid.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  new  road  leading  from 
Waterford  to  Hertford,  and  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  old  place  of  worship,  on  rising 
ground.  The  ohuroh  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert 
Smith.  It  will  be  Early  Decorated,  and  bnilt  of 
Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath  stone  facings.  It 
will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  and  vestry ; will  be 
8L  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  wide,  and,  when  finished, 
will  accommodate  some  150  persons.  There  will 
be  an  open  timber  roof,  and  the  spire  will  be 
shingle  covered.  The  fioor  is  to  be  laid  with 
tiles,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  fittings  of 
the  ohuroh  will  be  of  oak.  The  reredos  is  to  be 
of  carved  stonework,  with  alabaster  shafts.  The 
organ  is  to  be  sitnated  in  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  and  in  the  winter  season  the  church  will 
be  heated  with  hob  air. 

Thrumpton  (Notts). — The  quaint  ivy-grown 
village  church  of  Thrumpton,  Notts,  has  recently 
received  considerable  improvement,  Mr.  Street 
being  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Clipaham  the 
builder.  The  alterations  consist  of  general 
repair,  and  the  .following  new  works  : — Roofs, 
ffoors,  sittings,  oak  doors,  pulpit,  font,  and  altar  j. 
the  chancel  is  also  new,  with  stained-glass  win- 
dow at  east  end,  and  alabaster  reredos.  A new 
organ  is  substitated  for  the  old  one.  The 
restoration  has  ohiefiy  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  Lady  Byron. 

Lower  Clapton. — A new  chnrob,  dedicated  in 
honour  of  All  Saints,  has  lately  been  erected  in 
the  district  of  Clapton  Park,  Lower  Clapton,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
2ad  inet.  Tho  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
ohancel,  with  sacristies  for  clergy  and  choristers 
on  the  north  side,  and  south  aisle,  in  which  will 
be  placed  the  organ.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 
large  and  lof&y  tower.  The  nave  has  five  bays, 
lighted  at  the  west  end  by  a large  five-light 
window,  and  at  the  north  and  south  sides  by 
lofty  two-light  clearstory  windows.  The  aisles 
have  single-light  windows,  and  lean-to  roofs. 
The  chancel  is  rectangnlar,  wiih  a large  five- 
light  window,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with 
Geometrical  tracery,  at  the  east  end.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  are  a piscina  and  triple 
sedilia,  and  on  the  north  side  a credence-table. 
Tho  altar  is  raised  eight  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  nave,  and  over  the  re-table  is  the  centre 
panel  (the  only  portion  at  present  executed)  of 
the  reredos,  representing  the  Crucifixion.  It  is 
intended  to  employ  coloured  marbles  and  ala- 
baster in  the  completion  of  the  decorations  of  the 
east,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  chancel.  The  font  has  an  octagonal 
bowl  of  Sicilian  marble,  with  panels  filled  with 
the  sacred  monogram,  &c.,  on  the  aides  facing 
the  cardinal  points.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone, 
with  marble  oolumns  at  the  angles,  and  alabaster 
capitals  and  bases.  It  is  square,  canted  at  the 
angles,  at  each  of  which  is  a dog-tooth  enrich- 
ments 8-°^  faces  are  quatrefoil 

panels,  filled  with  coloured  marble,  having 
crosses  of  alabaster  in  the  centre  of  each.  The 
seats  in  the  nave  and  stalls  in  the  ohancel,  to- 
gether with  all  the  doors  of  the  ohuroh,  are  of 
oak  throughout.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  of 
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brick,  faced  externally  with  Kentish  rag,  and 
internally  with  red  brick,  relieved  round  the 
arches,  and  horizontally,  by  black  bands.  The 
ohnrch  is  designed  to  contain  800  worshippers, 
and  has  been  erected  chieQy  by  individnal  sob- 
scriptions  and  private  mnnihcence,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Incorporated  Churoh-Bailding 
Society.  The  cost  hitherto  has  been  between 
7,000Z.  and  8,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Francis 
T.  Dollman,  and  the  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers. 

Beswick.  — The  ohnrch  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Beswick,  near  Beverley,  has  been  consecrated. 
The  new  edifice,  to  seat  about  130  persons,  is 
built  upon  the  site  of  a ohnrch  which  at  the  time 
of  its  being  pnlled  down  was  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  It  was  built  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary manner,  mud,  wood,  and  thatoh  forming  a 
great  part  of  the  structure.  It,  however,  dated 
back  several  centuries,  small  portions  of  Norman 
work  being  discovered  amongst  its  stonework. 
Its  demolition,  upon  the  late  Lord  Hotham  un- 
dertaking to  replace  it  with  a stone  building, 
was  not  done  too  soon,  for  its  condition  was 
Buoh  than  when  the  seats  and  other  fittings  were 
taken  out  it  literally  fell  down.  The  new  build- 
ing is  of  Early  Decorated  character,  and  formed 
of  nave  and  chancel,  a vestry  on  the  north  side, 
and  a good-sized  porch  on  the  south  side.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  ashlar  stone.  The  chancel 
has  three  windows,  and  arcaded  between  them 
wich  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases,  the  reredos 
of  Caen  stone,  with  arches,  carved  caps,  monlded 
bases,  &o.,  and  a credence  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar-table,  sedilia,  altar-rails,  pulpit,  and 
reading-desk,  are  all  in  oak.  The  whole  of  the 
seats  are  made  of  pitch-pine  varnished.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  doors 
are  of  English  oak,  and  a pair  of  wrought-iron 
gates  are  fixed  at  the  entrance  to  the  porch.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a small  tower,  under 
which  the  font  is  placed.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  Bradford  wall  stones,  beaded  and  pitch- 
faced.  The  whole  of  the  dressings  are  of  Bath 
atone.  The  tower  is  finished  by  a spire,  the 
total  height  of  which  is  75  ft.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  green  Welsh  slates,  and  the  win- 
dows  are  glazed  with  Hartley’s  cathedral  glass. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  boarded, 
and  wagon-headed.  The  ohnrobyard  is  sur- 
rounded by  a stone  wall,  and  has  entrance-gates 
of  oak,  with  ornamental  stone  pillars. 

Swallo-wfield. — All  Saints’  Chnrch,  Swallow- 
field,  which  has  been  restored,  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  worship  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  and 
had  formerly  a wooden  belfry  and  steeple.  The 
register  dates  as  far  back  as  1510,  and  on  one  of 
the  exterior  walls  is  a small  memorial  stone  of 
the  date  of  1650.  The  restoration  of  the  chnroh 
is  mainly  owing  to  Sir  Charles  Rnssoll,  who  con- 
tributed 500Z.  to  the  restoration  fund.  The 
work  baa  been  chiefly  carried  out  by  Sir  Charles’s 
own  workmen,  the  masonry  having  been  done  by 
the  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading.  Mr.  Joseph 
Morris,  of  Reading,  was  the  architect,  and  under 
his  direction  and  according  to  his  plans  the  work 
has  been  completed.  The  church  is  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes,  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Spencer, 
Reading.  The  chnroh  stands  upon  a hillock 
enshronded  in  trees,  at  a corner  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  park.  As  the  chancel  walla  were  very 
dilapidated,  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  them, 
and,  whilst  pulling  them  down,  the  old  Norman 
windows,  which  now  oconpy  the  east  wall,  were 
discovered.  The  south  doorway  is  also  Norman, 
but  of  a much  plainer  character.  The  centre 
portion  of  the  eastern  triplet  window  had  been 
removed  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  a Per- 
pendicular window  was  then  inserted.  In  the 
north  side  of  the  ohancel  there  is  a two-light 
window  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  nave  there  are  two  sqnare- 
headed  windows  of  a later  date  ; the  rest  of  the 
windows  are  new.  The  belfry  ia  at  the  west  end 
of  the  chnrch,  and  is  constmoted  of  oak  framing, 
which  has  been  restored  and  filled  in  above  the 
roof  with  brick  nogging  j new  belfry  windows 
•have  been  inserted,  and  the  spire  has  been 
covered  with  oak  shingles.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  plain  coloured  tiles,  and  the  space 
within  tbe  rails  with  encaustic  tiles,  some  of  the 
patterns  being  made  to  match  the  old  tiles  found 
in  the  oburoh.  The  nave  ia  floored  with  black 
and  red  Staffordshire  tiles,  with  an  ornamental 
iron  grating  in  the  centre,  which  conceals  the 
hot-water  pipes  by  which  the  chnrch  is  warmed. 
The  roofs  are  old,  bat  before  the  restoration  they 
were  ceiled  off ; they  are  now  thrown  open, 
exhibiting  all  the  timbers  with  plaster  between. 
The  nave  ia  fitted  with  stained  deal  benches,  the 


ends  shaped  and  chamfered,  A pierced  oak 
dwarf  screen  separates  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  and  the  latter  is  fitted  with  oak  benches 
and  altar-rails,  wrought  out  of  the  old  oak  from 
the  roof  of  Arborfield  Church.  This  transept  is 
faced  externally  with  stone,  whilst  the  remainder 
of  the  church  ia  fiinted  with  white  mortar 
joints  and  stone  dressings.  Adjoining  the 
Russell  pew  a faculty  pew  existed  belonging  to 
the  Standish  family,  in  a most  objectionable 
form  5 this,  however,  has  been  removed,  and  its 
position  is  now  marked  by  a memorial  window, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  tbe  former  owners  of 
the  pew ; this  window,  consisting  of  three 
lights,  with  large  cinquefoil  above,  represents  in 
one  design  the  “ Transfiguration  of  Oar  Lord.” 
The  east  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  to  the  memory  of  tbe  late  Sir  Henry 
Russell,  and  Henry  his  eldest  son,  and  are 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Charles  Russell.  They 
consist  of  three  narrow  lights,  with  a bull’s-eye 
above,  and  illustrate  the  Crucifixion,  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  Resurrection ; in  the  upper  part 
is  an  emblematic  representation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  On  the  sonth  of  the  chancel  a window 
has  been  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  do 
Winton  and  his  daughter.  It  is  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Kitcat,  and  consists  of  two  lights,  in 
which  are  represented  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  whilst  an  angel 
bearing  the  motto,  “ In  terra  pax,”  occupies  the 
tracery.  These  windows  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hardman.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave  a simple  piscina  was  discovered,  and  this 
has  been  preserved  as  a relic.  A reredos  has 
been  erected  as  a gift  to  the  ohnrob  by  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Dawson  Green;  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  from  the  architect’s 
designs.  It  consists  of  a Norman  arcade  (to 
correspond  with  the  east  window),  wrought  in 
Caen  stone,  and  relieved  by  red  marble  shafts 
and  alabaster  bands,  with  zigzag  mouldings 
delicately  carved  ; the  central  panel  is  wider, 
with  a trefoil  head,  and  is  filled  with  a carved 
subject,  representing  tbe  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  arcade  does  not  extend  the  whole 
width  of  the  church,  but  the  aides  are  filled 
with  a geometrical  design,  executed  in  coloured 
cements  upon  a Caen  stone  ground-work.  The 
old  oaken  south  porch  ia  being  restored. 

West  Allandcde. — Nicebanks  Chnrch,  situated 
in  West  Allaodale,  and  three  miles  from  tbe 
village  of  Whitfield,  has  been  restored,  and  re- 
opened. The  old  churob  had  fallen  into  a ruinous 
state.  The  present  obnrob  has  been  built  upon 
the  same  site  upon  which  the  old  one  stood. 
Mr.  Haswell,  North  Shields,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Adamson,  of  Eggle- 
stone,  near  Barnard  Castle.  It  has  cost  800Z. 

Crowton. — The  new  chnroh  of  Christ  Church, 
CrowtoD,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Crowton  formed  part  of  the  parish  of 
Weaverham;  bub  sometime  since  it  was  decided 
to  form  a new  district  and  build  a church  for 
that  district.  A site  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  0. 
Leycester,  Toft  Hall.  The  building  is  in  the 
Decorated  style.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  London,  was 
the  arcbibecb.  The  benches  in  the  church,  which 
are  of  pitch-pine,  are  all  open  and  free.  The 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  lectern  are  of  carved 
oak.  There  is  room  in  tbe  chnroh  to  seat  250 
persons,  and  the  whole  coat  of  the  bnilding  ia 
estimated  at  about  2,000Z.  Three  bolls  have 
been  presented  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Lascelles.  The 
building  contract  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  S. 
Drinkwater,  Northwicb,  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  has  been  carried  out.  The  stonework 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Holland,  of 
Castle  Northwicb,  and  the  brickwork  by  Mr.  W. 
Leicester,  of  the  same  place. 

Dale  Bnd  (^BitTnhigham). — Some  much-needed 
improvements  have  been  at  length  carried  oat  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dale  End,  though  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work  intended  to  be  undertaken 
has  not  yet  been  done,  the  necessary  funds  nob 
having  been  raised.  The  three-decker  pnlpit, 
reading-desk,  and  clerk’s  desk,  which  obscnred 
tbe  view  of  tbe  chancel,  have  been  removed. 
The  pulpit,  which  now  stands  by  itself,  has  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  Sears ; and  there  are  a new 
oak  leotern  and  reading-desk.  Messrs.  May  & 
Mountain  have  placed  a beating-apparatus,  at  a 
coat  of  103Z.,  in  the  edifice.  The  masonry  part 
of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hall,  bnilder. 
Tbe  interior  of  the  church  has  not  been  painted 
and  coloured  for  tbe  past  twenty  years,  and  it  ia 
proposed  to  clean  and  recolour  it.  The  whole  of 
the  work,  which  includes  tbe  repair  of  tbe  roof, 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  400Z.  or  500Z. 

Cambridge. — The  rapidly-growing  district  in 
and  abont  the  parish  of  Grantchester,  of  which 


" Johnny  Cook’s  Corner  ” may  be  considered  as 
the  centre,  is  becoming  an  important  subnrb  of 
Cambridge.  The  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  presented  a freehold  site  for  a ohnrch, 
funds  were  raised,  and  it  was  decided,  after  dia- 
cnssing  the  relative  advantages  of  wood  and  iron, 
to  construct  a temporary  church  of  the  former 
material,  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe  was  employed 
as  arobiteot,  and  a contraot  was  entered  into  for 
the  erection  of  the  structure,  with  Mr.  Hazell, 
builder,  the  result  being  a structure,  at  small 
cost,  but  with  ecoleBiaatioal  appearance.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave,  aisles,  well-developed  ohancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  All  the  woodwork 
inside  is  painted.  The  roofs  are  slated,  and  the 
gables  terminated  by  iron  crosses;  the  windows 
are  glazed  with  opaque  glass,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
use  of  blinds,  and  are  made  to  open  freely. 

Madley  (Herefoi-d^hire) . — Madley  Chnrch  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  a sad  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. The  roof  is  unsafe;  the  casements  of  the 
windows,  which  are  large,  and  of  which  there  are 
a great  number,  are  decayed ; and  the  whole 
church  is  cold  and  damp,  the  floor  never  having 
been  excavated  or  drained.  Mr.  Kempson,  tbe 
architect  employed,  has  sent  in  a report,  of 
which  the  following  ia  an  extract  from  his 
estimate  for  the  works  necessary  to  be  under- 
taken : — The  roofs,  1,2851.;  glazing,  335Z.  j 
drains,  50Z. ; plain  tile  paving,  6001. ; heating, 
200Z. ; seats,  6501. ; painting,  oiling,  &o.,  lOOZ. ; 
doors,  lOOZ. ; stonework,  abont  300Z. ; total, 
3,620Z.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  archi- 
tect’s fees,  expenses,  &c. ; and  he  concludes  his 
estimate  by  saying:  — Pulpit,  altar,  reredos, 
credence,  altar-rail,  chancel  screen,  and  oak 
panelled  ceiling  in  tower  would  also  probably  be 
required ; but  the  cost  of  these  last  would 
entirely  depend  upon  the  funds  at  command,” 
The  parishioners  are  anxious  that  the  church 
should  be  thoroughly  restored ; but  its  un- 
usually large  size,  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  parish,  makes  it  impossible  that  tbe  in- 
habitants can  raise  sufficient  funds.  The  non- 
residence of  many  of  tbe  landowners  increases 
the  difficulty. 

Matlock.  — The  parish  chnroh  has  been  re- 
opened after  a restoration,  at  a total  cost  of 
over  2,000Z.  The  contractors  for  the  work  were 
Messrs.  Buxtou  & Sons,  of  Lea  and  Matlock 
Bath,  for  the  woodwork,  and  Mr.  A.  Bridge,  of 
Matlock,  for  the  stonework.  The  plumbing  and 
glazing  were  done  by  Mr.  Keeling,  of  Matlock, 
and  the  whole  has  been  carried  out  under  tbe 
superintendence  of  a clerk  of  the  works.  On  the 
26bh  of  April,  1870,  invitations  were  offered  to 
some  half-dozen  selected  architects  asking  them 
to  send  in  designs  in  competition  for  taking  down 
the  old  nave  and  building  up  a new  one.  The 
architects  who  sent  in  designs  were  Messre.  Hine 
& Son,  Nottingham;  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wilson,  of  Derby  ; and  Messrs.  Wilson  & Oldham, 
Manchester.  The  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  of 
Derby,  were  chosen  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  architect, 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  contains  sitting 
accommodation  for  500  persons  in  open  benches, 
and  consists  of  nave,  north  aisle,  ohancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  a transept  on  the  north  side.  It 
is  built  of  stone  throughont  the  interior,  having 
a boasted  snrfaoe,  and  the  exterior  hammer- 
drossed  stone  with  cleansed  dresaings.  The 
nave  is  divided  by  three  arches  on  each  side  with 
stone  octagonal  piers,  having  moulded  caps  and 
bases  and  cleansed  stone  arches.  At  tbe  east 
end  of  tbe  north  aisle  is  a transept  ereoted  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  late  Mrs.  Knowles,  having  a ; 
large  three-light  window  (traceried),  which  at 
some  future  time  it  is  proposed  to  fill  in  w th 
stained  glass.  The  organ-chamber  is  situatedlon  : 
the  east  side  of  the  transept,  with  which  it  ia  i 
connected  by  two  Gothic  arches,  and  ia  open  to  : 
tbe  ohancel  by  another  arch.  The  old  arch  from  i 
the  nave  to  the  chancel  has  been  taken  down, 
and  another  new  one  substituted.  The  western  : 
archway  exposes  to  view  a window  in  the  old  : 
tower.  This  archway  was,  previonsly  to  the  re-  ; 
storation,  qnite  blocked  np,  and  the  whole  is 
lighted  by  windows  with  traceried  heads.  The 
roofs  are  trussed  rafters,  open-timbered  roofs 
covered  with  wrought  boarding,  and  baa  a very  , 
pleasing  appearance.  The  whole  of  the  interior  i 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  pnlpit  i 
ia  of  white  Ancaster  stone  divided  into  Gothic  . 
panels,  which  are  filled  in  with  red  Mansfield 
stone,  with  a monlded  and  enriched  capping. ; 
The  font  is  also  of  Ancaster  stone,  and  ia  oc- 1 
tagonal  in  plan,  with  columns  at  the  angles  ini 
Mansfield  stone.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of( 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  the  idea: 
of  providing  a new  pnlpit  and  font  wereaban-!' 
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doned  for  the  present.  However,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Arkwright,  at  his  own  cost,  inatracfced  Mr. 
Wilson  to  provide  them.  The  ohnrch  is  heated 
with  hot  water  by  Messrs.  Crnmp,  of  Derby,  at  a 
cost  of  1201.  The  lighting  is  by  brackets,  &c., 
to  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  by  standards  to 
the  ohancel,  relieved  in  bine  and  gold.  These 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard, 
& Co.,  of  London.  An  additional  school-room 
was  opened  in  December  last,  at  a cost  inclnding 
the  site,  of  561^.  17s.  6d. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS' 

Richmond  (Surrey). — The  Vineyard  Congrega- 
tional  Chapel,  Richmond,  has  jnst  been  re- 
opened, after  enlargement.  The  ohapel  has 
been  lengthened  by  about  20  ft.,  and  its  acoustic 
qualities  improved.  A five-sided  apse,  with 
groined  roof,  has  also  been  added.  Underneath 
three  additional  olass-rooms  and  a room  for  the 
business  meetings  of  the  managers  of  the  church 
are  obtained,  together  with  a heating-chamber, 
containing  a “Gurney’s”  stove.  Fronting  the 
street  a porch  has  been  added.  The  whole  has 
been  executed,  at  a cost  of  about  800J.,  by  Mr. 
George  James,  builder,  London,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Burnet,  London. 

Burton^upon-Trent. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
has  been  opened  hero  for  divine  service.  The 
site  is  at  the  corner  of  Station-street  and  Union- 
street  } the  building  forming  a prominent  object 
on  the  approach  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
town.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The  eleva- 
tion to  Station-street  has  a large  gable,  pierced 
by  a fine  five-light  traoeried  window  (which  is 
intended  to  commemorate  the  contributions  of 
Mrs.  Adams  to  the  building  fund),  below  which 
is  a canopied  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  chapel. 
The  Uoion-street  elevation  is  broken  up  by  four 
pointed  gables,  each  of  which  contains  a two- 
light  traoeried  window  to  give  light  to  the  body 
of  the  ohapel  and  the  galleries.  The  plan  of  the 
ohapel,  which  contains  845  sittings,  is  in  form  of 
a parallelogram,  being  51  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  in  length 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  84  ft.  in  length  on  the 
g;allery  level,  the  galleries  being  recessed  back 
over  entrance  vestibule  and  vestries.  The  main 
body  is  divided  lengthways  into  four  bays  by 
cast-iron  columns,  with  moulded  capitals;  these 
columns  being  used  to  support  the  galleries  and 
framed  principals  of  the  roof,  which  are  exposed 
and  stained,  the  spandrels  being  filled  up  with 
perforated  boarding.  The  galleries  are  ap- 
preached  by  two  staircases,  one  on  each  side  of 
Station-street  front.  The  height  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  is  63  ft.  The  materials  nsed  in  the 
erection  are  pressed  red  brick  facings,  relieved 
by  bands  of  blue  bricks,  and  Bath-stone  dress- 
ings, &c.  The  tower  and  spire  oconpy  the  corner 
of  Union-street  and  Station-street,  and  together 
reach  the  height  of  120  ft.  to  the  top  of  vane. 
The  spire  is  of  Bath  stone,  relieved  by  Hollington 
stone  bands.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  George  Lilley,  builder,  Ashby-de-la-Zauch, 
and  Mr,  David  Bassett,  stonemason,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  architect,  of  Birmingham ; their  joint 
contracts  being  3,3651.  The  gas-fittings  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  William  Nicholls,  of  Burton-on- 
Trent.  The  system  of  warming  adopted  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge ; and  the 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Nottingham.  It  was  intended,  when  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  that  the  spire  should  be 
one  of  timber  and  slate,  1501.  being  set  down  for 
that  part;  bat  Mr.  Bassett  was  in  favour  of  a 
stone  spire,  and  himself  defrayed  the  additional 
cost. 

Braintree  anil  Bocftiny.— The  Braintree  Con- 
gregational  Chapel  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
service,  after  having  undergone  a restoration, 
enlargement,  and  embellishment.  The  ohapel  is 
a rectangular  bnilding,  of  the  usual  Olaseio  type 
so  much  in  vogne  daring  the  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  portion  of  this  century. 
Its  internal  dimensions  are  68  ft.  by  50  ft.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  recent  alterations 
to  change  the  character  or  to  interfere  with  the 
main  struotural  portions  of  the  building ; the 
roof,  however,  which  was  defective  in  its  cover- 
ing, has  been  close  hoarded,  felted,  and  re-slated  ; 
the  whole  of  the  windows  have  been  renewed, 
and  the  blank  windows  restored  to  life.  Exter- 
nally, the  principal  alterations  are  in  the 
front,  where  additional  windows,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  bold  coupled  doorways,  with  stone 
colomns  and  pediments,  give  a new  expression 
to  an  old  face.  Internally,  the  flat  ceiling  has, 


been  broken  away,  and  the  centre  portion,  26  ft. 
in  width,  has  been  formed  into  an  elliptioally- 
vanlted  coiling,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
bnilding,  and  divided  into  seven  bays  by  plaster 
ribs  springing  from  moulded  and  dentiled  cor- 
nices. A height  is  thus  obtained  of  33  fc., 
instead  of,  as  formerly  with  the  flat  ceiling, 
only  25  ft.  A shallow  apse  has  been  thrown 
out  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  in  commu- 
nication with  the  vestries,  expanded  by  an 
arch  springing  from  double  pilasters : and  in 
this,  upon  the  gronnd-floor,  stands  the  organ, 
immediately  in  front  of  which  are  the  singers’ 
seat,  dais,  and  pulpit.  The  galleries  have  been 
lowered  and  the  pitch  increased,  and  the  whole 
of  the  galleries  and  ground-floor  re-seated  with 
stained  yellow  deal  benches  thronghont.  The 
pulpit  is  of  white  deal,  with  wainscot  panels, 
inlaid  with  mahogany,  ebony,  and  box  woods, 
supported  on  six  wainscot  columns.  The  table 
is  of  pitoh  pine,  with  wainscot  panels  and  enrich- 
ments. The  wiudowB  have  been  filled  with 
enamelled  glass,  with  tinted  margins.  The  walls 
are  distempered  in  grey,  relieved  with  stencilled 
devices  in  cornices  and  strings.  The  building 
is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  by 
twelve  starlight  burners,  and  wall  brackets  under 
the  galleries.  The  general  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Brown ; the  hooches, 
pulpit,  galleries,  &o.,  by  Mr.  Walter  Letch  ; and 
the  heating  and  gas  by  Mr.  Crittall,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr,  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford, 
architect.  The  entire  cost  of  the  works,  inclu- 
ding an  iron  railing  and  gates  to  be  fixed  in  the 
front,  and  the  removal  and  improvement  of  the 
organ,  is  l,780i. 

Paddock  (Huddersfield). — The  corner  stone  of 
a new  Congregational  Chapel  has  been  laid  on  a 
piece  of  ground  immediately  abutting  on  the 
main  road  atPaddoob,  close  to  the  present  sooools, 
for  the  nse  of  the  Congregationalists  in  that 
portion  of  Huddersfield,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
building  belonging  to  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Chapel,  nearly  opposite  where  the  new 
chapel  is  being  erected.  In  preparing  the 
designs,  Messrs.  Kirk  & Sons  have  adopted  the 
Gothic  style  of  thirteenth  century.  The  plan 
consists  of  a nave,  70  ft.  by  38  ft.,  with  transept, 
21  ft.  wide  and  7 ft.  deep.  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  and  recessed  some  three  yards  from  the 
front  of  the  buildicg,  are  wings,  10  ft.  square 
inside,  containing  the  main  entrances,  and  stone 
staircases  cornmnnicating  with  the  gallery. 
The  floors  of  these  lobbies  are  to  be  laid  with 
ornamental  tiling.  Somewhat  back  from  the  , 
centre  line  of  the  transepts,  and  fixed  npon  a 
raised  oommnnion,  will  stand  the  pulpit  or 
rostrum,  which  will  be  a straotnre  of  large  size, 
approached  on  each  side  by  a flight  of  stairs. 
Farther  back  than  the  transepts,  and  behind  the 
rostrnm  are  to  be  two  small  vestries,  with 
lavatory  and  retiring-room  attached,  and  also 
two  aide  entrances,  each  of  which  will  have  a 
passage  and  broad  staircase,  communicating 
with  the  gallery  for  the  convenience  of  the 
choir,  Sunday  scholars,  and  the  occupants  of 
gallery  pews  at  this  end  of  the  chapel.  The 
The  gallery  occupies  three  sides  of  the  building, 
and  though  of  no  great  depth  at  the  sides,  it 
gains  considerable  accommodation  at  the  end 
and  in  the  transept  recesses.  The  choir  and 
gallery  fronts  are  to  be  formed  of  perforated 
tracery  pannelling,  and  sarmounted  by  a cornice, 
and  the  gallery  timbers,  which  will  be  dressed 
and  visible  from  below,  will  be  supported  on  light 
ornamental  iron  columns.  The  basement,  ap- 
proached by  one  of  the  back  staircases,  will  con- 
tain a large  vestry,  suitable  for  week-night 
services,  and  also  a room  for  the  reception  of 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  on  the  ground-floor  and  gallery  will  be 
about  700.  The  principal  elevation,  facing 
Market-street,  will  consist  of  a lofty  gable, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  entrance  lobbies, 
one  of  which  is  intended  to  be  carried  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  eaves,  and 
finished  with  gables  and  a steep-slated  turret, 
snrmonnted  by  ornamental  iron-oresting.  In 
the  fronts  of  the  two  wings  will  be  the  main 
entrances,  consisting  of  deeply-recessed  and 
richly- moulded  pointed  arches,  filled  with  heavy 
doors  hung  with  ornamental  wronght-iron  binges, 
and  approached  by  broad  and  commodious  steps. 
The  sides  of  the  wings  will  have  tall  two-light 
windows  with  the  heads  filled  with  tracery,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  over  one  of  these 
wings  will  also  have  similar  windows  on  each 
side.  The  side  walls  of  the  chapel  will  be 
pierced  by  conpled  windows  with  pointed  heads, 
and  having  deep  stone  transomes  where  the 
gallery  crosses  them,  and  between  each  window 


will  rise  a buttress.  The  transepts  are  to  ba 
finished  with  gables  nearly  the  foil  heightof  tha 
main  roof,  and  each  containing  a large  fonr-light 
tracery  window.  The  whole  of  the  roofing  (with 
the  exception  of  a small  portion  near  the  ridga 
devoted  to  purposes  of  ventilation)  will  be  open- 
timbered.  All  the  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with 
dressed  boarding,  felting,  and  bine  slates.  The 
general  form  of  the  roofing  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  architects  with  a view  to 
acoustic  requirements.  The  material  of  which 
the  ohapel  is  being  built  is  atone  from  local 
quarries,  hammer  dressed,  and  walled  in  broken 
course,  with  ashlar  dressings,  from  Croaland  Hill 
quarries.  The  interior  is  to  be  finished  in  stucco 
lined  in  courses  to  represent  masonry.  Tha 
whole  of  the  woodwork  thronghont  will  be  of  red 
deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  body  of  the 
ohapel  and  gallery  are  fitted  np  with  stalls, 
having  moulded  ends.  These,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  fittings  will  be  worked  to  special 
details,  supplied  by  the  architects.  The  chapel 
is  to  be  lighted  for  evening  services  by  means  of 
large  coronas,  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  also 
by  standards  and  brackets  npon  the  ground  floor. 
The  edifice  will  be  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water 
oirculating  throngh  pipes  laid  beneath  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  perforated  iron  grating.  The 
contractors  for  such  of  the  works  as  are  already 
decided  are  as  follows  ; — Masons’  work,  Messrs. 
William  Mallinson  & Sons,  of  Lockwood ; joiners’ 
work,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker ; plasterers’  work, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Jowitt;  plnmbers’  work,  Mr.  G. 
Garbon ; painters’  work,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stuttard ; 
slaters’  work,  Messrs.  Goodwin  & Sons ; and 
ironfounders’  work,  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison, — all  of 
Huddersfield;  and  the  building  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Kirk  & boos,  of  Huddersfield 
and  Dewsbury. 

Qarston. — The  foundation  • stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Garston.  The 
old  bnilding  has  long  been  considered  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  congregation, 
and  as  it  will  have  to  be  demolished  to  make  way 
for  the  new  railway,  the  present  was  considered 
a fitting  opportnnity  for  commencing  the  erection 
of  a new  ohapel.  The  site  selected  is  between 
the  old  Garston-road  and  Island-road.  The  new 
bnilding  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will 
accommodate  500  persona.  It  is  to  cost  2,600Z., 
towards  which  1,900J.  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of 
Liverpool;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Blakeley,  of 
Birkenhead. 

Long  Sutton  (Lincolnshire). — The  Congrega- 
tional Chorch  in  this  town  has  been  re-opened, 
after  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Romaneaqne,  and  the  material 
for  the  walling  Whittlesea  cream-coloured  bricks, 
with  dressings  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  work  was  Mr.  Chappol,  of  Hol- 
baacb. 

Banbury. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  in  the  snbnrba  of  Grimsbnry.  The  new 
edifice  is  situated  in  West-street.  The  building 
is  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  style 
is  mixed,  but  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
Greoian.  It  is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps, 
and  the  front  is  surmounted  by  a pediment,  in 
which  there  is  a small  circular  window.  There 
are  pilasters  at  the  front  and  sides,  and  at  each 
aide  of  the  building  there  are  pediments  similar 
to  the  one  in  front.  A stone  cornice  runs  all 
ronnd.  The  gallery  is  over  the  front  entrance, 
and  is  approached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  lobby.  The  pews 
are  open  and  low-set,  and  are  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  pulpit  is  of  the  same 
material,  and  in  front  of  it  there  is  some  fret- 
work, showing  a red  ground.  A cornice  runs 
round  the  ceilings,  on  which  there  are  moulded 
ribs,  dividing  it  into  panels.  The  bnilding  is 
lighted  by  four  pendants  hanging  from  the  roof, 
and  two  brass  standards,  one  on,each  side  of  the 
pulpit.  The  height  of  the  chapel  from  floor  to 
ceiling  is  about  21  ft.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is 
separated  from  the  lobby  by  a partition,  in  which 
there  are  two  doors.  Besides  the  ohapel,  school- 
rooms have  been  bnilt.  They  are  behind  the 
chapel,  and  comprise  a school-room,  29  ft.  6 in. 
by  28  ft. ; an  infant  school-room,  16  ft.  by  18  ft. ; 
and  four  olass-rooma,  14  ft.  by  16  fc.  Adjoining 
the  infant  school  is  a small  vestry.  Under  the 
school-room  there  is  a large  room,  28  ft.  by 
39  ft.,  which  may  be  nsed  as  a day-school  shonld 
it  be  required.  At  each  side  of  the  ohapel  there 
are  entrances  to  the  school-rooms,  which  will 
accommodate  450  scholars.  The  bnilding  is  so 
constructed,  that  the  school-rooms  can  be  thrown 
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into  the  chapel  at  any  fature  time  should  an 
enlargement  of  the  latter  be  considered  neces- 
sary. The  chapel  will  accommodate  350  people. 
The  ventilation  has  been  attended  to,  and  a 
heating  apparatus  has  been  put  in.  The  total 
cost  of  the  erection  has  been  2,2501.,  being  150Z. 
less  than  was  anticipated  when  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid. 

Birmingham.— The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  situated  in  the  Moseley-road, 
has  been  laid.  The  main  block  of  the  chapel 
building,  which  occupies  58  ft.  by  84  ft.,  contains 
sittings  for  600  persons,  20  in.  being  allowed  for 
each  sitter.  The  gallery  is  round  three  sides  of 
the  chapel;  and  behind  the  main  building  is  the 
minister’s  vestry,  which  is  fitted  up  with  all 
necessary  appliances.  Over  the  vestry ,ia  an 
orchestra,  and  beneath,  the  cellar  for  the  heating 
apparatus.  School-rooms  and  large  class-rooms 
are  provided  in  two  wings,  standing  in  the  rear 
of  the  chapel.  The  style  of  the  main  building 
is  Italian,  and  it  is  exeented  in  Birmingham 
pressed  bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The  front 
elevation  is  imposing,  having  a frontage  to 
Moseley-road  of  68  ft.,  and  an  elevation  of  46  ft. 
The  entrance-doors,  which  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  fa9ade,  are  surmounted  by  cornices, 
and  supported  by  siz  Corinthian  pillars,  coupled 
and  standing  upon  moulded  and  panelled  pedes- 
tals ; from  the  cornices  rises  an  ornamental 
parapet.  All  the  windows  and  doors  on  the 
elevation  are  provided  with  carved  imposts, 
moulded  arohivolts,  and  carved  keys.  The  whole 
fa9ade  is  supported  by  Corinthian  oornioes,  and 
an  ornamental  parapet.  The  framing  of  the 
interior  is  executed  in  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  These  will  be  the  leading  features 
of  the  chapel  when  it  is  completed.  The  cost 
of  erection  will  be  4,825Z.  Messrs.  Loxton, 
Brothers,  of  Wednesbury,  are  the  architects ; 
and  Mr.  James  Chappelle,  of  Willenhall,  the 
boilder. 

FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — It  is  propssed  to  restore  St. 
Giles’s  Cathedral  in  the  High-street.  The  kirk- 
session  taking  np  the  matter  in  a public-spirited 
way,  have  procured  plans  from  Mr.  W.  Hay, 
arohiteot,  for  carrying  out  the  more  extensive 
alterations  that  were  pointed  at.  The  design 
proposes,  as  a first  step,  the  entire  removal  of 
the  galleries  and  other  fittings.  The  whole  in- 
terior will  then  be  scraped,  so  as  to  clear  off  the 
numberless  coats  of  whitewash  with  which  its 
stonework  has  been  encrusted.  A new  porch  of 
ornamental  woodwork  will  be  erected  just  within 
the  doorway,  and  at  the  back  of  this,  facing  the 
great  east  window,  will  be  placed  the  royal  pew. 
This  pew  forms  a oocspicuons  feature  in  the 
design,  its  enclosure  being  of  oak  panelling, 
enitably  ornamented,  and  the  screen  behind, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  porch,  being 
divided  into  compartments,  with  shafts  support- 
ing canopies  of  perforated  woodwork.  In  front 
of  the  royal  pew  are  seats  for  the  lords-in-wait- 
ing  and  royal  officers ; and  from  the  front  of 
these  a passage  is  to  be  carried  down  the  centre 
of  the  church  to  an  inclosore  to  be  formed  im- 
mediately below  the  great  window.  Next  to 
the  royal  pews  there  are,  on  one  side  of  the 
passage,  stalls  for  the  City  Magistrates,  and  on 
the  other,  stalls  for  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Justice.  The  remainder  of  the  area  is  fitted 
up  with  the  open  benches.  In  the  central  area, 
between  the  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  seats  are 
furnished  with  carved  ends  and  ornamental 
panels,  those  in  the  side  aisles  being  of  simpler 
design.  The  pulpit,  a structure  of  carved  wood- 
work, is  placed  against  the  first  pillar  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  wall-space  under  the  great 
window  is  occupied  by  a reredos,  showing  eight 
Gothic  panels,  wrought  in  Caen  stone.  The 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  various  publi 
bodies  who  have  a right  to  be  consulted  in  the 
matter.  There  remains  the  question — How  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenditnre,  estimated  at 
something  between  3,000Z.  and  4,0O0Z,  The 
Scotsman  says  it  is  clearly  a case  for  an  appeal 
to  the  general  public,  who  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  interested  in  seeing  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral of  Scotland  restored  to  a creditable  con- 
dition. Buob  an  appeal  is  about  to  be  made.- 
Operations  are  about  to  be  commenced  for  the 
erection  of  the  Trinity  College  Church  on  the  site 
at  the  corner  of  Chalmers’s-olose,  and  the  new 
thoroughfare,  to  be  known  as  Jeffrey -street,  now 
in  course  of  formation.  The  plans  for  the 
building,  as  originally  framed  by  Mr.  Lessels, 
architect,  embraced  in  their  details  various 
features  derived  from  the  ancient  edifice,  whose, 


remains  have  lain  bleaching  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  on  the  slope  below  the  Regent-road. 
Latterly,  however,  says  the  Scotsman.,  it  occurred 
to  those  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the: 
undertaking  that  a considerable  portion  of  thei 
old  church  might  be  reproduced  in  connexion 
with  the  new  one.  Mr.  Lessels  accordingly 
altered  his  plans  so  as  to  give  effect  to  this  idea,  | 
the  method  adopted  being  to  join  on  at  the  back 
of  the  new  church  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  building,  constrncted  of  the  old  stones, 
and  preserving  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  original.  Irrespective  of  this  annexe,  the 
church  will  be  an  oblong  strnctnre,  with  its 
front  and  main  entrance  towards  Jeffrey-street, 
and  one  side  abutting  on  Chalmers’s-close.  The 
front  view  shows  in  the  centre  a gable,  having 
its  apex  surmounted  by  a cross  sneh  as  appeared 
in  a similar  position  in  the  old  churcb.  Imme- 
diately under  the  cross  is  a circular  ousped 
window,  and  below  this  again  a large  pointed 
window,  with  traceried  head,  after  the  design  of 
that  which  occupied  the  end  of  the  transept  in 
the  original  building.  On  either  side  of  the 
large  window  is  a niche  intended  to  receive  a 
statue,  and  under  it  is  the  principal  entrance, 
being  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  deeply- 
moulded  doorway,  with  arch  of  Norman  Gothic 
pattern,  which  formed  a notable  ornament  of  the 
former  church.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gable 
rises  a square  tower,  in  which  the  architect  has 
introduced  various  features  of  his  model.  At 
the  height  of  70  ft.  the  tower  takes  the  form  of 
a broached  spire,  of  octagonal  section,  which  is 
relieved  half  way  np  with  a row  of  dormer 
windows,  and  terminates,  at  the  height  of  115  ft., 
in  a gilt  vane  and  weathercock.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  gable,  forming  the  north-east  oorner 
of  the  bnilding,  is  a turret,  carried  up  from  the 
ground,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  a stone  roof 
and  ornamental  finial,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  points,  details  of  the  old  church  are 
preserved.  The  frontage,  including  the  tower 
and  turret,  has  a width  of  62  fc.,  with  a height 
of  70  fc.  to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  crowns 
the  central  gable.  In  the  west  elevation,  the 
tower  shows  a doorway  giving  access  to  the 

west  gallery. At  a meeting  of  the  City  Im- 

provement  Trust,  Bailie  Marshall  objected  to  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  Cbambers-sCreet  as  too 
ornate,  and  not  in  ooneonanoe  with  the  style  of 
arobiteoture  of  the  College  and  Industrial 
Museum.  He  moved  that  the  plans  be  remitted 
back  to  the  arohiteot,  and  that  a plainer  and 
simpler  style  of  buildiug  should  bo  adopted. 
Eventually  the  plans  were  approved  of  without 

a division, The  line  of  tramway  between 

Haymarket,  Edinburgh,  and  Beruard-street, 
Leith,  with  loop  line  by  St.  Andrew-street, 
York-place,  and  Picardy-place,  is  now  opened 
for  passengers  to  Leith. 

Glasgow. — The  North  Brit/ish  Mail  mentions  a 
proposal  to  oonstruot  a tunnel,  with  suitable  ap- 
proaches, under  the  river  Clyde,  at  Finnieston- 
Btreet,  a central  point  for  a large  amount  of 
traffic.  The  scheme  is  devised  by  Messrs.  Storry 
& Smith,  C.B.,  and  the  works  are  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  and  all  other 
kinds  of  city  traffic,  and,  if  need  be,  railway 
traffic  in  addition.  Messrs.  Storry  & Smith  pro- 
pose to  lay  two  iron  tubes  at  a proper  distance 
from  each  other  under  the  bed  of  the  Clyde,  one 
for  the  north  and  the  other  for  the  south  traffic. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  each  tube  with  a foot- 
way for  passengers,  a roadway  for  carts,  car- 
riages, Ac.,  and  a foot-space  for  the  men  having 
charge  of  them  on  the  opposite  side  from  that 
intended  for  ordinary  foot-passengers.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  gas, 
and  other  pipes  in  the  tubes.  Estimates  are 
being  made  with  the  view  of  having  the  scheme 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  such  persons  as  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  it,  more  especially  the 

Clyde  Trustees. New  music  and  assembly 

rooms  are  to  be  built  at  Glasgow.  The  new  con- 
oert-hall  is  intended  to  seat  from  2,500  to  3,000 
anditors,  with  an  orchestra  for  600  performers, 
and  a suite  of  assembly-rooms  capable  of  ad- 
mitting 250  couples.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  121,402Z. 

Dundee. — The  Dundee  Water  Commissioners 
have  decided,  by  a majority,  to  bring  a new 
supply  of  water  from  Lintrathen  Loch  to  the 
town  by  the  direct  route,  and  not,  as  was  the 
alternative  proposal,  by  the  Monikie  route.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  between  the  two  schemes 
is  estimated  at  about  160,0003.  The  Water 
Commissioners  have  resolved,  by  a majority  of 
11  to  8,  to  proceed  this  session  with  a Bill  for 
this  scheme,  and  to  employ,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Stewart,  C.E.,  Edinbnrgh;  Mr. 
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Leslie,  Edinburgh,  to  be  consulting  engineer 
Plans,  surveys,  &o.,  have  been  ordered  to  be 
executed  immediately. 


§oolis 

TheModelDockyardHandy-Book.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  London:  31, Fleet-street.  1872, 
The  proprietor  of  “The  Model  Dockyard” 
seems  to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton.  In  addition 
to  the  many,  varied,  and  beautiful  objects 
fabricated  under  his  personal  direction,  this 
interesting  little  book  gives  evidence  that  he  is 
no  mean  hand  at  authorcraft.  It  embraces, 
in  addition  to  a large  amount  of  information 
of  a popular  character,  in  relation  to  the 
special  objects  of  which  it  treats,  detailed  de- 
eoriptions,  illustrated,  of  sailing  and  steam 
vessels,  and  small  craft  of  every  variety ; 
and  of  steam-eogiues,  stationary  and  portable, 
marine,  and  locomotive ; with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  steam-cranes  and  steam  fire- 
engines.  “ The  Model  Dockyard  ” contains,  we 
believe,  actual  examples,  complete  and  finished, 
of  all  the  numerous  interesting  objects  enume- 
rated and  illnstrated  in  the  Handy-book,  and 
also  of  the  separate  parts  from  which  the  sailing 
or  steam  vessels,  the  steam-engines,  and  the 
numerous  other  objects  presented  are  con- 
structed, and  which  are  needed  occasionally  for 
repair.  The  Handy-book,  and  the  Repository 
to  which  it  is  a guide,  have  evidently  interested 
paterfamilias  and  his  boys,  twenty  thousand 
copies  having  been  taken  during  the  last  six 
years,  in  the  four  editions,  each  in  succession 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  that  have  been 
published  during  that  time. 


Proposed  Memorial  of  Dr.  Priestley,  at 
Blrmlogbam. — A public  meeting  has  been  held 
at  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps 
to  establish  a memorial  of  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
“ Father  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry.”  Mr.  S. 
Timmins,  P.R.S.,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and 
explained  that  ic  was  proposed  to  purchase  part 
of  the  site  of  the  home  at  Fairhill,  near  Birming- 
ham,  where  Dr.  Priestley  resided  for  eleven  years. 
The  building  was  burned  down  in  1791  by 
rioters,  after  which  Priestley  went  to  America. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  proceedings  it  was  stated 
that  so  hearty  would  be  the  response  to  the 
movement,  that  a snm  of  3,000Z.  might  be  raised, 
and  that  the  memorial  should  be  made  of  a 
national  character,  by  the  founding  of  a Priestley 
Scholarship  for  the  support  of  a student  of 
science  at  some  public  scientific  institution. 
Several  gentlemen  urged  the  desirability  of 
erecting  a statue  to  Priestley  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the 
memorial  should  embrace  the  three  objects— 
viz.,  the  purchase  of  a site,  a scholarship,  and 
a statue.  A committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  resolution  into  effect. 

Metropolltaa  Improvements.  — An  im- 
portant thoroughfare,  consisting  of  three  new 
streets,  leading  from  the  foot  of  Fleet-street  to 
the  western  end  of  the  Holborn  Yiaduct,  was 
recently  thrown  open  to  the  pnblic.  The  streets,, 
by  name  St.  Bride-street,  Shoe-lane,  and  St. 
Andrew’s-streeb  respectively,  run  by  an  easy 
ascent  from  Lndgate-circus  to  Holborn,  and  are, 
together,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long.  A sub- 
way, containing  the  gas,  water,  and  telegraph 
pipes,  extends  from  end  to  end ; while  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  houses  to  be  erected, 
vaults  have  been  built  ou  each  side.  The  streets 
are  about  40  fc.  wide,  and  the  footways  have 
been  paved  with  Val  de  Travers  aspbalte.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  the 
engineer,  Mr.  William  Haywood,  for  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London,  by  Messrs.  Hill, 
Kefidell,  & Waldram,  the  contractors  for  the 
Holborn  Viaduct,  at  a cost  of  about  45,0001. 
Mr.  Lidstone  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Whitechapel  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses.— The  first  building  of  the  kind  erected 
was  in  Whitechapel.  It  was  designed  as  a 
model,  and  by  the  time  it  was  finished  a debt 
bad  been  incurred  of  some  8,0001.  The  debt 
has  been  reduced  by  half;  but  the  building, 
after  a useful  existence  of  twenty-five  years,  is 
now  closed,  and  is  abont  to  be  sold  to  pay  off 
the  remainder  of  the  debt. 
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Approaches  to  the  Xiaw  Courts. — The 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  their  last 
meeting,  declined  to  acoede  to  the  reqaest  of 
the  New  Law  Oonrt  Commissioners,  that  they 
would  demolish  the  Church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  in  order  to  widen  the  Strand,  and  thus 
improve  the  approaches  to  the  New  Law  Courts. 
The  Works  Committee  were  of  opinion, — an 
opinion  endorsed  by  the  entire  Board, — that  the 
making  of  approaches  to  a national  building  like 
the  new  courts  of  justice  should  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  Imperial  exchequer.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Government  had  already  recognised  this 
principle  by  expending  7,0001.  in  widening 
Carey-street,  where  it  adjoins  Chanoery-lane. 
The  Board  further  opined  that  no  complete 
widening  of  the  Strand  could  be  effected  unless 
the  block  of  buildings  at  the  rear  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  Church,  and  situate  in  Holywell-street, 
were  demolished  as  well  as  the  church  itself. 

Wave  Power  as  a Motive  Force. — Mr. 

S.  K.  Deverell,  of  Mount  Gambier,  South 
Australia,  proposes  to  erect  a shaft  in  any  oon- 
venient  part  of  a ship,  passing  through  the 
upper  deck  and  resting  on  a lower  one,  free  to 
rotate  either  way.  To  the  lower  end  he  attaches 
a heavy  body  with  its  outer  extremity  supported 
by  a wheel  travelling  on  a circular  rail.  On  the 
upper  end  above  the  upper  deck  he  attaches 
two  bevelled  wheels  with  circular  ratchets. 
These  wheels  are  to  be  loose  on  the  shaft.  Be- 
tween these  wheels  he  places  an  arm  proceeding 
from  the  shaft,  and  having  rival  pawls  to  gear 
into  and  work  the  respective  ratchet  and  bevil 
wheels,  He  provides  a bevil  wheel  fixed  on  the 
end  of  a counter  shaft,  to  fib  between  and  gear 
into  both  of  the  bevil  wheels  on  the  vertical 
shaft. 

Iron  Fronts  for  Balldlngs.— A building 
of  a somewhat  novel  character  has  just  been 
completed  at  Derby,  according  to  the  Engineer. 
The  front  of  the  structure,  which  has  been  raised 
for  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Haywood,  ironfounders,  &o., 
is  entirely  of  iron,  and  has  been  manufactured 
by  the  firm.  The  designs  for  the  building  and 
the  decorating  and  painting  have  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  of  London.  The  buildiug  is 
■of  a very  elaborate  character,  and  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  some  of  the  shops  to  be 
found  in  other  towns.  The  decorations  and 
painting  were  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Staton  & Co., 
■of  Derby.  It  is  stated  that  a very  large  trade 
is  being  done  at  the  Thorncliffe  and  Chapeltown 
Ironworks,  near  Sheffield,  in  cast-iron  window 
and  door  heads,  as  well  as  in  general  caabinga 
of  this  class,  which  are  now  largely  used  in 
buildings. 

19'ewHaII  of  Holywell  Green  Mecbanlcs’ 
Institute,  Halifax. — This  new  ball  has  been 
opened  by  Lord  F.  Cavendish.  The  erec- 
tion, which  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an  old 
school,  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Horsfall, 
Wardle,  & Patohett.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  inolndea  a large  room,  60  ft.  long,  30  ft. 
wide,  and  18  ft.  high.  At  one  end  is  a plat- 
form, and  at  the  other  a gallery.  Underneath 
this  room  are  a news-room,  smoke-room,  &o., 
where  games  are  provided ; and  on  the  baae^ 
ment  story  are  kitchen  and  other  convenienoes. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  large  hall  is  a small  cloak- 
room, and  a hoist  is  provided,  by  which,  in  case 
of  tea-parties,  &o.,  provisions  may  be  sent  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  large  room  ; which  is  lighted 
by  Bunlights.  The  institute  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  John  Shaw  & Sons  for  their  new  hall. 

Xtebulldlngr  of  Surrey  Cbapel. — It  appears 
that,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  lease  of  this  well- 
known  place  of  worship,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall  is  now  the  minister,  being  about 
to  expire,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  shortly 
be  taken  down ; and  this  being  so,  it  has  been 
determined  to  erect  a new  edifice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  intended  to  be  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  A site  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
but  it  is  expected  that  one  will  shortly  be  secured 
close  to  the  present  building,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  desired.  Already  10,0001.  have 
been  raised  towards  the  rebuilding  fund  j but  a 
etill  farther  large  sum  is  required  before  the  ' 
new  building  can  be  commenced,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  intended  new  structure,  including  the 
land,  being  little  short  of  20,0003. 


Amotherby,  Malton. — In  pulling  down  the 
oldchuroh  here  two  Anglo-Saxon  crosses,  several 
parts  of  other  early  crosses,  three  grave-covers 
with  foliated  crosses^and  an  effigy  of  a knight  in 
good  preservation,  were  found,  and  have  all  been 
preserved.  The  grave-oovers  are  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  their  existence  in  the  old 
walls  was  unknown.  One  bears  a Norman- 
French  inscription,  " Ici  git  William  do  Bordes- 
den.  Priez  sur  la  alme.”  The  Bordesden 
family  held  possession  in  the  district  in  the 
reigns  of  tho  three  first  Edwards,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  effigy  is  of  one  of  the 
family,  the  shield  being  barry  of  sixteen, charged 
with  three  boars’  heads.  The  knight  is  in 
armour,  with  snrooat  and  sword,  and  spurred 
feet,  resting  on  cub-lion  couchant. 

Polishing  Metals. — The  object  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  S.  Sanderson,  of  York-road, 
Lambeth,  is  the  preparation  of  blacklead  ready 
for  nse  in  a fluid  state.  The  composition  adopted 
consists  of  blacklead,  such  as  is  used  for  polish- 
ing stoves,  and  for  other  uses,  combined  with 
turpentine,  water,  and  sugar,  or  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  proportions  whioh  have  been 
found  to  answer  well  are  to  each  pound  by 
weight  of  the  blacklead  one  gill  of  turpentine, 
one  gill  of  water,  and  one  onnee  of  sugar;  but 
these  proportions  may  be  varied,  and  in  some 
cases  all  the  ingredients  are  not  necessary. 

Smelting  Iron  Ore  by  Steam, — A process, 
the  inventors  of  whioh  claim  that  iron  ore  can 
be  reduced  without  the  admixture  of  coal  or  the 
use  of  the  blast,  is  noticed  in  the  Iron  Age.  The 
peculiar  process  consists  in  conducting  a volume 


I [Railway  to  the  Albert  Hall,  South 
Henslngton, — Parliament  is  to  be  applied  to 
next  session  for  the  incorporation  of  a company 
to  form  a short  railway  from  the  ring  line,  or 
metropolitan  and  district  railways,  near  tho 
Sonth  Kensington  Station,  to  the  Exhibition 
buildings  and  Albert  Hall.  Application  is  also 
to  be  made  for  power  to  form  a subway  from  the 
South  Kensington  Station  to  the  Albert  Hall. 

Tramway  Traffic. — The  extent  to  whioh  the 
tramway  traffic  in  Sonth  London  has  grown  can 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  connexion  with 
the  Blaokfriars  and  Westminster  lines  to  Green- 
wich, Camberwell,  and  Brixton,  forty-five  cars 
are  daily  running. 

Temple  Subway,  — Application  is  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
company  to  construct  a snbway  across  the 
Thames,  from  oast  of  the  Temple  Station  to 
Prinoes-street,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 

Brawlng  In  Oxford. — Mr.  Raskin  has  offered 
to  give  to  the  University  of  Oxford  the  sum  of 
6,0001.  sterling  for  tbe  endowment  of  a Master 
of  Drawing,  in  the  Unirersity  galleries. 

Society  of  Painters  In  Water-Colours.— 

The  tenth  Winter  Exhibition  of  sketches  and 
studies  by  the  members  of  the  Old  Society  is  an 
agreeable  collection  of  381  works. 


of  steam,  at  the  same  pressure  as  that  of  the  plied 
ordinary  blast,  into  and  over  a coke  fire,  there 
decomposing  the  steam  and  reducing  the  ore  by 
the  additional  heat,  while  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus are  eliminated  by  the  hydrogen,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  and  pbosphoretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Costly  Follies. — It  is  stated  that  tbe  ancient 
city  of  York  is  to  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
possessing  the  largest  railway  station  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  built  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  200,0003.  Two 
or  three  years  have  been  spent  in  perfecting  the 
plans,  which  have  now  been  sanctioned  by  tbe 
directors.  Six  per  cent,  on  this  expenditure 
shows  a rental  of  13,0003.  a year,  without  the 
cost  of  the  land  ! 


TENDERS 

For  enclosing,  laying  out,  aud  draining  an  extension  of 
the  burial-ground,  Dagenham,  for  the  Dagenham  Burial 
Board,  Mr.  E.  C.  Allum,  architect.  Quantities  snp- 


Potter 

Holmes  

Bugbird 

Kirk 

Qoodaw  

Hughes  

Barwelt  

Hull  (accepted}  . 


362  0 
3iS  15 
326  10 


For  villa  residence  in  Hook-road,  Surbiton,  for  Mr. 
W.  D.  Hughes  !— 

Spearing  Stewart  £613  10  0 


Elveden  Hall,  Suffolk.— Mr.  G.  Mitchell,  of 
Brompton-road,  says  as  to  Elveden  Hall ; — “ The 
obimney-piecea,  marble  fenders,  stoves,  and  tile 
hearths,  were  manufactured  and  supplied  by  me 
to  tbe  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh’s  own  designs; 
and  by  a singular  coiooidence  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  said  designs  baa  been  placed  by  your 
printer  in  my  last  week’s  advertisement  in  the 

Builder." Mr.  Holeyman  (not  “ Hoizman  ”) 

was  the  decorator  engaged. 

Pneumatic  Despatch.  — The  reading  of 
papers  on  pneumatic  despatch  tubes  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  showing  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  this  mode  of  trans- 
mission, has  naturally  led  Mr.  Frederick  Gye  to 
allude  to  the  suggestions  in  this  direction  made 
by  him  in  our  columns  many  years  ago.  His 
communication  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for 
1855,  at  p.  603,  and  his  original  proposition  was 
dated  1815. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. — An  exhibi- 
tion of  Stone  Implements  (Neolithio  and  Savage) 
will  be  held  at  the  Society’s  apartments,  from 
Thursday,  December  7,  to  Thursday,  December 
14,  1871,  inclusive.  It  will  be  opened  at  the 
ordinary  evening  meeting,  December  7,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R  S. 
On  the  14th,  papers  will  bo  read  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Franks  and  Col.  Lane  Fox. 


W^ater  Power  with  Mountain  Tramways. 

Mr.  William  Sanderson,  C.E.,  is  engaged  at 
present  in  making  experiments  with  the  object 
of  trying  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  utilise 
water-power  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in 
connexion  with  the  light  mountain  tramways. 


Proposed  Friendly  Societies’  and  Public 
Hall  for  Stratford. — A meeting  has  been  held 
to  promote  the  erection  of  a Friendly  Societies’ 
Building  and  a Public  Ha!l  at  Stratford.  A 
large  room  for  publio  meetings,  concerts,  &o.,  to 
hold  1,000  persons,  at  a cost  of  7,0003.,  is  tbe 
programme.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  it  oat. 

Congregational  Memorial  Hall.  — The 

Committee  of  tbe  Memorial  Hall  Fund  have 
agreed  on  plana  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Tarring, 
architect.  Tbe  building  will  occupy  a large 
frontage  in  Farringdon-street,  part  of  the  site  of 
the  old  Fleet  Prison.  The  cost  of  the  freehold 
was  28,0003.,  and  the  hall  and  offices,  it  is  stated, 
will  cost  as  much. 


For  honae  and  laundry  at  Cliftonville,  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
Mr.  Wm.  W.  Eldridge,  architect.  Exclusive  of  party  and 
boundary  walls: — 

Blackmore  & Howard  £570  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Milkwood  Estate,  Brixton, 
Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Habershon  tt  Fite,  architects: — 


Wilcox 
Thompson  .. 

Taylor 

Elmore  

Fearaon  

Young 

Goodair  

Haynes  

Mayo  

Clark 

Keeble 

Jarman  

Bloomfield.. 


..  £3.788  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  ui 
a warehoQse,  Wood-street,  City, 
architect: — 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  .. 

Browne  £ Kobinson  

Meyers  S Son  

Conder  

Stimpson  

Honsnaw  & Co 

Riddle 

Brass  (accepted) 


w Gounting-houaes  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford, 

..  £3,600  0 0 
. 3,180  0 0 
. 3,13i  0 0 
3,100  0 0 
2,987  0 0 
. 2,085  0 0 
. 2,98Ji  0 0 
, 2,686  0 0 


For  addition  of  wiag  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  W, 
Maynard,  Wimbledon.  Mr.  A.  li.  Barker,  architect: — 

Parsons  & Townsend £710  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 667  0 0 

Focoek  625  0 0 


For  alterations  to  sh'-ip,  Broad-street,  Hanley, 
R.  Scrivener  Ik  Son,  architects: — 

Wooldridge  £325  0 

Barlow  297  f 

Barley  (accepted)  


0 0 


For  villa,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  for  Mr.  S.  J.  Mountford, 
Messrs.  K.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects 

Freakley £l,6'i6  0 0 

Wooldridge  1,669  0 0 

Barratt  1,667  0 0 

Cooke  1,6-10  0 0 

Barlow 1,440  0 0 

Whittome  1,397  18  6 

Timmis  (accepted) 1,336  0 0 


For  Meditcval  furniture,  for  Dunwood  Lodge,  Stafford- 
shire. Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects 

Chamberlain  A Co £363  3 0 

Messrs.  Edwards  (accepted)  343  4 7 


For  cottages,  Dresden,  Loagton,  for  Mr.  W.  Cope- 
stake 

Hewhon £715  0 0 

Inskip 698  0 0 

Harvey  691  0 0 

CoUis  A Hudson  (accepted) 669  0 0 
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For  parsonBse,  Onlton,  Staffordshire.  Messrs.  R. 

Seriyener  & Son,  architects 

Cooke...,  .£612  0 0 

Barratt  , . 5-10  0 0 

Whittomo 639  13  6 

Barlow  , , 630  0 0 

Freakley  ^ 2 

Eatcliffo  (accepted)  430  0 0 


For  houses.  Lower  Norwood,  for  Messrs,  Courage  & 
Co.  Mr.  Geo.  ElkingtoD,  architect 

tS;  S S 

Snt ^ » 

Mitchell Mi2  0 0 

Thompson ,2  2 

Deayin  (accepted)  2,8/6  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  the  Industrial  Class 
at  West  EeuBiagtoD,  for  Sir  Ealph  Howard,  bart.  Mr. 
ThoB.  Archer,  architect 

Allen  & Sou  (accepted) £1,390  0 0 


For  alterations  to  _wine  -_yaultB,  Pelham  Arcade, 
Haslings,  for  Messrs.  Ellis,  Wilson,  & Ellis.  Jeffery  & 
Stiller,  architects : — 

Hughes  £660  0 0 

Parks  ....  . 648  0 0 

Eridgland  & Others  640  0 0 

Bodds....  . 616  0 0 

Tidier  (accepted)  610  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers,  Spencer  Park  Estate,  Wands, 
worth,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer.  Messrs.  Beeaton 
Son,  & Brereton,  architects  ’ 

Harris £1,199  0 0 

ATiss  A Co 1,190  0 0 

Parsons  1,176  0 0 

Wigmore  1,166  0 0 

Chappell 1,150  0 0 

Neal  (accepted)  1,100  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 950  0 0 


We  hare  been  requested  to  state  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  for  new  buildings  in  Rjder- 
Btreet,  St.  James’s,  under  Mr.  John  Wimble,  has  been 
accepted  at  6,640L 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

tf.-P.  a M,— S.  4 8.-L.  H.— T.  A.  H.-J.  K.-C.  R,  8.— B.  W.- 


A PedeBtrlan-S.-F.  & Co.-a  D.-Q.  & B— R.  & L.— A.  N.- 
H.  F.— N.  H.— H.  B.  — Col.  P.— Anti-C«rMiTe.— J.  8.  P.— W.  B.  W.- 
B.  M.  P.— T.  B.  M.— E.  J,  L.— B.  L.  B.— F.  II.  B.— J.  W.  K.— T.  Q.- 
H.  B.— H.  4 ,R.  F. — B.  H.  P.— C.  M.  (-.ee  “ History  of  London, 
publlabaJ  sIbco  that  dsto). — J.  A.  (as  a rule.  In  measuring  JuiaerE 
wotk.'lbe  supei9clal  measure  is  to  be  taken  ; tenons  are  oonaide.e 
In  tbe  pilce).-A.  C.  (oext  week.  Our  statement  is  correct).— 
8.  H.  (see  the  Guilder  of  last  week).  — A.  H.  (send  addroje).— 
W.  H.  E.  (next  week).-M.  i H.  T.  (next  week).— B.  F.  (aeit  week). 
Et.  Paul’s  (next  we«k).-C.  0.  H.  (next  week).— Cement  aud  Iron 
(next  week).— W.  4 Co.  (uext  week). 


All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders.  4c.,  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  oeeessarily  foi 
pnbllcallon. 


Great  Fire  In  Tliames-street.  — Letter 
from  Messrs.  James  Nicholson  & Co.,  respecting 
their  CHUBB’S  SAFE  “ 207,  Upper  Thamee- 
street,  London,  30th  October,  1871.  Gentle* 
men, — In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Iron  Safe 
which  80  faithfully  preserved  our  books  during 
the  late  fire  at  our  premises,  is  the  same  one 
that  defied  burglars  in  the  year  1855.  We  think 
no  more  conolusive  testimony  of  its  quality 
could  be  required.  Giving  you  full  liberty  to 
publish  this  statement,  we  are,  Gentlemen, 
yours  most  obediently,  Jas.  Nicholson  & Co. — 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  57,  St-Paol’s-ohurobyard, 
London.” — [Advt.] 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.O. 

Manutacturers  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

HAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Bole  Importers  of  BAEBEZAT'8 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 yola.  Price  268. 


The  art-journal 

Foi  DBCEMBBR  (price  Sx.  6d.)  coutalos  the  following 
LINE  ENGEAVISOa  :- 

L GOING  TO  THB  HAyFIELD.  after  H.  Cameron,  R.9.A. 

It.  THE  UdMOAZB,  DEVONPORT.  after  H.  Dawton,  a-n. 

IIL  THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.fcom  the  Group  by  J.  8 Weatmacott. 

Literary  ContnbaiI6na :— The  Golden  Age  of  Art,  by  Jjbn  Piggot, 
jon.  P.S.A.  ; Brltl.b  Aitista- Robert  Thorburn  Rosa,  R.aA.  by 
Jamea  Dafforne,  illtutcated  ; luteTUatlonal  KxhLblttnn— Pan  Com- 
petition ; KxhlbUiotB  of  the  Dod.ey  Gallery,  Flemish  G tilery,  French 
Gallery,  acLeao'a Galle  y, and  tbe  New  Britlih  loetUatbn;  Nature- 
Ficturea  ; Scboola  of  Ait ; Obituary  Noticea  ; 4c.  4c. 

With  tbla  Number  la  Issued  Fart  VIII.  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  of  tbe  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

*(*  Tbe  Volume  for  18711a  now  ready,  price  31a.  Sd.  bouod  in  cloth, 
liondon  : VIRTUE  4 CO.  Xyy-laoe,  and  all  Bookeellecs. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L COMPANY.  EatablUhed  1803. 

1,  Old  Broad-atreet.  E.C.  and  18  aod  17,  Pall-mall.  8.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  np  and  inyeeted,  700,000i. 


T^IMBER  1 

J.  to  INVEST  5. 


TRADE. — A Gentleman  is  willing 

5,0001.  In  the  above,  where  he  can  have  aoraa  con- 
the  mansgement.  Principals  or  their  lawyera  only  treated 
witb,  and  no  one  need  apply  whose  ctccomalaaces  will  not  bear 
close  tnveatlgatloD.— Addreaa,  B.  M.  T.  Fall-msU  Club,  BoRoik-place, 
pall.mAll,  S.W.  


TA.EICHAEDSON,AEOaiTECT0EAL 

• ARTIST,  Urcoln’s-inn-flelda  Cbambera.  Llncoln’s  lun,  W.C, 
Arthllc  Ferapectlrea  In  outline  or  colour,  compelltlon  worklug  and 
detail  drawiaga,  dealgns  from  akeUhea  or  Instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nlaeteea  years. 


TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECrS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A GENTLEMAN,  about  to  lay  out  600^. 

or  700L  in  additions  to  bis  farmhouse  and  cottages,  wUhes- 
for  the  SERVICES  of  a YOUNG  MAN,  who  can  draw  plana,  and 
superinteod  the  works.  It  Is  In  the  ImoiadLAte  Tluialty  of  » rspidly 
increasing  town,  in  tbe  North  of  Englaud.— State  particulars  as  to 
terms,  4c.  to  B.  8.  T.  Post-otbee,  York. 


TO  SEWER  CONTRACTORS.— Persons 

drsirons  of  TENDERING  for  PROVIDING  and  LAYING 
DOWN  3,600  YARDS  of  BRICK  and  STONEWARE  SEWERS,  and 
other  Works,  at  Ramsey,  In  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  may  see  the 
plans  and  (speciQcatiou,  at  my  01Bc«,  Huntingdon,  on  and  af'er 
WEDNEaDAY.  NOVEMBER  22,  1871.  Tenders  to  be  sent  In, 
endorsed  ‘'Tenders  for  Sewerge  Work!."  to  me,  on  or  before 
TUESUAY.  DECKMBER  5,  1871.— The  lowest  or  aty  Tender  will 
not  necessarily  be  accepted. 


OENAMBNTAL  WEITEES  and 

PAINTERS  should  APPLY  for  H.  D.  SMITH'S  " Manual  of 
FUln  aid  Ornamental  Alphabets.  Anclen  and  Mwlorn,”  published 
atla.6d.  by  T.  J.  ALLMAN.  463.  Oxford-street.  Londou. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Adveriisemenis  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p.m., 
on  THUR8DAT. 

$9’  NOTICE. — All  CommunicaUons  respect, 
ing  Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder" 
No.  1,  Tork.street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 

Ed/itor"  amd  not  to  the  ” Puhlisher." 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  /or  Testi. 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
Only  should  he  sent. 


TO  BNOINEBKa,  BUBVEVORa.  BUlLDttKa,  4c. 

STANNAH’S  TABLES  of  ANGLE  and 

TEE  IRON  give  the  Weight  In  Pounds  per  Lineal  Foot  of 
every  Section  required  for  Roofs,  Girders,  Boilers.  4c.  and  will  be 
found  Inyalusble  to  any  one  engaged  In  Estimating  for  Wrought- 
Iron  Work  generally.  Prior  S>. 

Publishers,  VIRTUE  4 CO.  26,  Ivy-lane,  London. 


T7XAMPLES 

J2j  MERCIAL,  and 


of  the  MUNICIPAL,  COM- 

,d  STREET  ARCHirKCrURB  of  FRANCE 

aod  ITALY,  from’ the  Twelfth  to  tbe  Fifteenth  Ceutory.  102  plates, 
witb  letterpress.  Measured  and  drawn  by  R.  ANDERSON.  Archi- 
tect, Bdluburgta.  The  volume  will  consist  of  103  Places,  51  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  Prance,  aod  51  to  Italy,  with  deecriptlve  letter- 
press. It  will  be  publiabed  in  Six  BL-Montbly  Diylslous,  in  neat 
portfolio,  price  lls.  each.  It  may  alio  be  bad  In  36  Parts,  at  2s.  6d. 

*“*“'LoDdon:  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE.  22.  Paternoster-row^ 


all  the  year  round. 

/~\  Conducted  by 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Now  publishing  in  tbe  Weekly  Numbers, 

CHRONICLES  OF  LONDON  STREETS, 

And  OLD  SfORIBS  RETOLD. 

To  be  obtained  cf  alt  BookseUere,  and  at  the  Railway  Bock-stalls. 


UANTITIES  TAKEN  OUT,  Work 

^ Measured  up.  Designs  Got  Out,  Copied,  or  Traced,  Spselflca- 
-’’ti'ins  Written  or  C-'pled,  Su-veys  Made,  Perspectives  Drawa  In 
Outline,  and  any  other  Work  connected  with  the  Profession  exeeuted 
i the  moat  modera'-o  terms. — Addreaa,  ALFRED  CorrAQB,  ArchL- 
let  and  Surveyor,  jn,  Baslugball-street,  London.  E C. 


Q. 


TO  ARCHITECIS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

■ otherwise,  in  the  best  manner.  Parspectivea 

rapidly  and  eflirienily  drawn  and  etched,  or  tinted.  Quantltlee, 
billing,  and  abstracting  with  accuracy.  Terms  moderate.— Apply  to 
Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Tbavles-inn.  Holborn. 


•pvESIGNS 

i_J  SKETCHES  01 


pUPIL. — A Gentleman,  aged  18,  who  has 

17  been  for  a year  and  a half  in  a Laud  Agent’s  Office,  wishes  to 
spend  two  years  with  a LAND  SURVEYOR.  Essex.  Kent,  or 
Buff.ilk  preferred. — Apply  to  Messrs.  BRIDGES,  SAWTELL,  4 CO. 
No.  23.  Red  L'.on-sguare,  W.C. 


9try,  ) 


Batb  and  Otber  Bnlldlng:  Stones  of 
Best  quality.— EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furniBhed  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. [Advt.] 


Aslkton  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
ebants  and  Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  nse 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St,  Mary 
Ase,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


W BALE’S  SERIES  of  RUDIMENTARY, 

SCIENTIFIC.  EDUCATIONAL,  sod  CLA8BICA  L WORKS. 
Th  se  popului  series  of  books,  now  comprising  ne&ily  300  distinct 
wirks  In  science  and  education,  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  to  6s.  are 
lecommended  to  EpgiueerB,  Aicbliecte,  Build/ra,  Aitisars,  and 
Students  generally,  and  as  suited  forWorkmen’s  Libraries,  Literary 
aud  BclentlBc  lusiitutlons,  £cboula,  Science  Classes,  4c.  Thefel- 

lowing  la  a list  of  the 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

VoL  165.  IRON  and  BEAT:  Exblbltlugthe  Principle^  concerned  in 
tbe  Construe'!  n of  Iron  Beams.  Girders,  4c.  By  J, 
Armour,  C.E.  Woodcuts.  2«.  fld.  [Just  publubtd. 
Vol.  160.  POWER  in  MOTION:  Horse  Power,  Motion,  Tootbsd 
Wheel  Geailug,  Long  endbhoit  Driving  Bands.  Angular 
Forces.  By  J.  Aiinour,  C.B.  With  73  Diagrams. 
2,  Sd  [Juat  publbbed. 

Vo!  167  TREATIoE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  IRON  BRIDGES, 
OIBUEBS,  ROOFS,  and  other  STRUCTURES.  By 
Francis  Campin,  C.B.  Numerous  lUuttialioDi.  2e. 

[Ready. 

Vol  168.  DRAWING  and  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.  By  J. 

F Heather.  M.A.  Num-roos  woodcuta.  Is.  6d.  [Ready. 
Vol.  169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  J.  F.  Heather,  M A. 

Numerous  WoodenU.  1..  6d.  [Ready. 

Vol.  170.  BDRVEYINO  and  ASTnONoMICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By 
J.  P.  Heather,  M.A.  Numetous  Woodcuts.  Is.  6d. 

[Ready. 

Vol.  173-  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  Partly  based  on  Portluok's 
“Rudiments  of  Geology,"  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S,  4c. 
Numerous  Woodcnla,  2i.  [Ready, 

VoL  l.i  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  Partly  based  on  Portlock's 
''Rudiments  of  Geology.”  By  Ralph  Tate,  A. L S.  4c. 
2<.  6d.  [Beady. 

Vol.  160.  BMIQBANT’SGUIDEIto  TASMANIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND 
By  James  B.ird.  8.A.  2>.  [Beady. 

>ol.  171.  WORKMAN'S  Manual  cu  ENOINSEBINO  drawing 
ByJ.  Maxto’,  Inutructor  In  Drawing,  Scbnol  of  Naval 
Architecture,  4c.  Kensington.  Plates  and  Woodcuu. 

VoL  172.  MININGTOOL0,  For  theUse  of  Mine  Managers.  Agents. 

Blndenu,  4o.  By  W.  Morgans,  Bristol  School  of  Mima. 

_ _ fNearly  ready. 

Vol.  172.*  ATL.A8  to  the  above.  Containing  235  illustrations, 
j COMPLETE  LISTS  of  the  SEBIRS  post  f.eeon  application. 

L llondon  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  8taUouei»'-haE-conrt,  E.O. 


/BOUNTY  SUEVBYOKSHIPS  in 

Uy  IRELAND.— An  OPEN  COMPETITION  for  the  COUOTY 
bURVEYOttSHlP  of  CAVAN,  with  a maxiiauni  salary  of  5001.  wUl 
be  held  in  DUBLIN  In  DECEMBER.  Toe  txamination  will  extend 
over  tbe  four  or  five  days  commencing  with  December  tbe  5th,  ano 
the  five  days  commencing  with  December  19tb,  and  will  be  lu  the 
following  branches  of  knowledge 

L ?f*MMkA' 

Matbematioi  — Including  Geometry,  Trigonometry,) 

Algebra,  Dltf.'rentlal  aud  Integral  Cab  '-  - ' 

Geometrical  Optics 

Mechanical  Philosophy— Including  Statics.  Dynamics, 

Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  PaenmsUcs,  and  Heat  > IDO 

regarded  as  a source  of  power ) 

Experimental  Science — Including  Inorganic  Chemia- 1 

try,  Hea',  BUctrlcily,  and  Magnetism J 

Geology  and  Hineralogr 40 

No  Candidate  will  be  eligible  who  doee  not  show  some  profiolenoy 
under  one  at  least  of  the  heads  Included  In  Part  L 

‘■■'I*’'  "■ 

StrengOi, and  other  Properties  of  Materials,  and  tbe) 

Calculation  of  Strains / 

A.  Railway  and  CanalBogloeerlng  140 

B.  Marine  Engineering, — Including  Harbour,  Dock,  1 ... 

Sea,  and  Reclamation  Works  J ^ 

C.  Hydraulic  Engineering,— Including  Water,  Supply,  > 

Sewage,  aud  Drigalion  / 

D.  Couuty  Works— loclndlog  Architecture,  Roads,  I 

D.alnage,  and  River  Works J ___ 

1,000 

%•  Each  of  the  gronps  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  Include  designs,  eitt- 
mates,  specifications,  and  the  mechanical  cootrlvancas  connected 
with  it,  and  Candidates  will  be  required  to  'ebow  that  they  have 
been  engsged  in  the  practice  of  their  profeaslon  on  adequate  works 
for  a sufficient  time,  or  have  had  in  aome  other  way  aatlifactory 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tbe  practice  of  their 
niofeaaion  in  some  ol  the  branches  thus  indicated. 

Limits  of  Age— 36  and  40. 

rsoDi  wlsbing  to  compete  for  this  appointment  must,  before 
NOVEMBER  21st,  make  written  application  on  a form  which  may 
be  procured  frem  tbe  Secretuy,  Civil  Service  Cemmisaion, 
London.  8. W. 

8nch  further  Inqulrlea  as  may  be  neceseary  will  bemide  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commlsalonere  with  regard  to  tbe  age  of  Candldatee, 
and  alao  as  to  their  health  and  chsracsflc. 

Dublin  Castle,  7th  November.  1871. 


IIT' ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  for  a RETAIL 

VV  TIMBER  YARD.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  etating  capabl- 


litler,  *c.  to  W.  B.  12,  Aylesford-street,  Pimlico 


■\YT anted,  in  the  London  District,  a 

\ V thoroughly  efficient  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS. 
Balisfactory  reference  from  laat  employer  Indlspenaable.— Address, 


No.  53,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


WANTED,  in  a Bnilder’s  Office,  in  the 

Country,  where  the  dutiea  are  light,  a CLERK,  with  a 
thorough  knowladge  of  the  tradA— Apply,  with  references,  and 
stating  age  and  salary  required,  to  Mr.  ALlen,  Builder,  Ware,  Herw. 


WANTED,  a CLERK  in  a Surveyor’s 

Offlse,  thoroughly  efficient  in  land  aurveylng,  measut^g, 
drawing  specifications,  plans, and  working  drawings,  superintending 
work,  4c.— Apply,  by  letter,  eUting  terms  and  previous  eogage- 
menta,  to  06,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


OUILDER’S  CLERK  •WANTED— Must 

jj  be  thoroughly  competent  to  Undertake  the  Entire  Charge  of 
all  Office  Dulles.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  aUtiog  age.  salary  re- 
qulred,  and  refeiences.  to  E.  4 C.  Bamnel-itreet.  Spitsltlelds,  E. 


rriRAVELLER  WANTED,  for  SALE  of 

i MACHINERY.  Accustomed  to  call  upon  Timber  Merchants, 

Contractors,  and  Builders.  An  efficient  Foreman,  well  no  In  the 
u.e  of  machinery  for  joinery  and  saw-mill  purposes,  might  suit.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  ace,  salary  expected,  and  recent 
occupation,  to  POWla.  JAMES,  WESTERN,  4 UO.  Engiueera.  Vine- 
aireet,  York -road,  Lambeth,  Lendon,  S.B. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

[cl. as  GKAJNER  and  MARBLEE.  Piecework.— Address^ 
A.  G.  37,  WiUes- «>»<).  KentDh-town,  N.  W. 


Dec.  2,  1871.] 
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YOL.  XXIX.— No.  1504. 


Tlie  Developmmt  of  Greek  Architecture. 

HK  lonio  order  and 
details  are  under 
still  more,  much 
more,  decided  obli- 
gations to  Asia  than 
the  Doric  to  Egypt, 
and  naturally,  inas- 
much as  they  passed 
from  Persia  or  Asia 
Minor  to  Greece 
] J replete  with  motives  de- 

rived  from  the  applications  of 
carpentry  that  Egypt  entirely 
failed  to  supply.  Consistently  again,  there- 
fore, the  lonio  style  affected  from  the  first 
and  persisted  in  lighter  proportions  than  the 
Dorio.  It  has  appeared,  or,  at  least,  been  very 
plausibly  inferred  from  representation  on  the 
vases,  and  one  exemplar  structure  at  Selinus, 
that  when  the  features  of  the  stone  structures 
of  Egypt  in  column  and  cornice  were  first 
applied  by  Greeks  they  wore  wedded  by  them  to 
the  lighter  forms  of  their  own  timber  precedents 
BO  far  as  the  new  material  would  allow.  But 
this  was  not  permanently,  nor,  indeed,  can  we 
suppose  for  long.  The  more  limited  scantling 
available  for  stone  on  the  one  hand  enforced 
contraction  of  intervals  absolutely  when  stone 
alone  was  to  be  employed,  and  Egypt,  moreover, 
could  scarcely  be  taken  into  counsel  in  art  with- 
out impressing  peremptorily  a consciousness  of 
the  dignity  that  resides  in  heavy  masses  and 
bold  contours  and  crowded  ordination ; and  so 
against  the  Selinuntine  temple  and  the  vases 
we  have  to  place  the  contrasted  archaic  proper- 
tions  of  the  first  Parthenon,  and  of  the  temple 
at  Corinth.  The  Greek  knew  how  to  select  the 
most  cumbrous  forms  of  wooden  construction  to 
be  harmonised  with  the  more  massive  style  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  turned  to  forms  in  favour 
with  the  genius  of  the  versatile  colonists  of  the 
Eastern  coasts,  to  find  expressions  for  lighter 
and  less  awful  associations.  And  here  the 
problem  that  he  encountered  was  still  essentially 
the  same, — to  transfer  into  masonry  details  that 
originated  in  carpentry,  and  that,  apart  from 
recommendations  of  elegance,  had  too  strong 
hold  on  use  and  habit  to  bear  to  be  dismissed, — 
and  then  to  transform  these  to  snoh  an  extent 
that  no  crude  betrayal  of  origin  should  be  obtru- 
sive,— that  metamorphosis  should  be  so  complete 
as  to  assert  itself  as  fixed  and  final, — and  to 
reduce  all  to  those  rules  of  simple  repetition  and 
symmetry  that  are  indispensable  for  architectural 
Yepose. 

In  following  forth  the  timber  construction  of  a 
simple  trabeative  chamber,  we  saw  how  the  flank 
would  present  a wall-course  equivalent  to  an 
architrave,  and  above  it  an  interspaced  series  of 
ends  of  beams, — the  prototypical  triglyphs . 
while  at  the  ends  the  architrave  would  be 
covered  by  the  extended  aide  of  the  beam, — 
representative  of  a continuous  unbroken  frieze. 
It  would  manifestly  be  quite  as  consistent  for  a 
representation  of  such  an  arrangement  to  be 
carried  completely  round,  and  so  supersede  the 
display  of  ends  of  beams  on  the  flanks,  as  for 
itself  to  be  superseded  in  favour  of  triglyphs 
repeated  along  the  front  in  defiance  even  of  the 
incongruity  of  a beam  at  the  angle  being  implied 
to  extend  in  both  directions.  The  small  Ionic 
temple  on  the  Ilyssus  presents  the  type  of  such 


an  entablature  above  an  architrave  not  divided 
into  the  fasoias  that  had  an  independent  origin. 

Let  us  suppose  now,  to  keep  still  to  the 
simplest  example,  that  the  entire  front  of  our 
typical  chamber  is  left  open  from  wall  to  wall, 
being  spanned  above  by  the  single  beam.  This 
beam  has  now  for  the  front  the  function  of  an 
architrave,  although  ranging  and  on  a level  with 
the  frieze  on  flank,  which  there  is  neither  reason 
nor  opportunity  for  repeating  above  it.  The 
walls  that  support  it  exhibit  in  front  the  section 
of  the  wall-plate  below  the  transverse  beamsi 
and  it  is  surmounted  consistently  either  by  a 
cornice  immediately,  or  by  the  visible  and  pro- 
jecting ends  of  horizontal  purlines  of  incom- 
parably smaller  section  than  its  own.  The  wall 
ends  may  be  left  or  treated  as  antse  or  superseded 
by  columns  indifferently  ; in  either  case  a com- 
bination results  that  again  may  be  returned  upon 
flank  in  architecture  of  masonry  uniformly,  and 
is  distinguished  as  curtailed  of  one  member, — the 
intermediate  frieze.  The  rock-out  architectural 
fa9ade8  of  Lycia,  as  represented  in  Texier’s 
work,  exhibit  this  form  with  most  glaring  indi- 
cations  of  its  origin.  It  is  repeated,  with 
abundant  Hellenic  enrichment  and  elaboration* 
in  the  Ionic  heroon  of  Xanthus,  of  which  the 
architectural  and  sculptural  fragments  are  in 
the  Lycian  Boom  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
order  here  was  without  a frieze ; in  compensation 
the  architrave  was,  in  contravention  of  all 
fitness,  charged  with  sculpture.  The  archaic 
Doric  temple  at  Assos, — a rare  example  in  Asia, 
— though  with  a regular  frieze  and  sculptured 
metopes,  exhibits  the  same  provincial  solecism 
of  a sculptured  architrave ; it  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  frieze  is  also  wanting  in  the  Ionic 
entablature  of  the  Pandroseum  at  Athens,  but 
compensation  is  there  obtained  consistently  with 
elegance  by  unusual  elaboration  of  the  cornice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  then  by  the  graceful 
dignity  of  the  columnar  maidens. 

The  Lycian  monuments  enable  us  to  follow 
very  accurately  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  course  of  dentils  that  replace,  in  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, but  in  no  way  represent,  the  mutules  of 
the  Dorio  entablature.  Many  rock-out  tombs 
occur  that  are  pure  representations  in  stone  of 
unqualified  carpentry,  and  present  the  very  com- 
binations that  are  still  employed  in  native  con. 
struotions.  Others  exhibit  imitations  of  an 
architectural  masonry  that  was  itself  a more  or 
less  modified  imitation  of  woodwork.  We 
recognise  without  difficulty  a layer  of  small 
cylindrical  poles  disposed  across  the  architrave 
as  close  together  as  possible ; in  the  regularity 
of  stone  imitation  they  are  all  alike  and  even, 
and  in  exact  contact.  A oontinnons  coarse 
above,  of  single  or  several  ledges,  represents  a 
border  or  framed  coping  of  squared  timber  that 
retained  a layer  of  earth  pressed  down  npon  the 
flat  roof  80  hard  as  to  exclude  heat  and  moisture. 
In  the  Lycian  Boom  at  the  British  Museum  will 
be  found  a fragment  of  such  a cornice  or  entab- 
lature, so  to  call  it,— the  cylindrical  members 
surmounted  by  what  is  rather  a heavy  triple 
fascia  than  a mere  coping  of  superimposed 
planks.  The  close-set  circles  on  the  architec- 
tural fragments  from  Mycenm,  of  structures 
which  mythology,  if  we  may  not  say  tradition, 
ascribed  to  Lycian  builders,  are  manifest 
reminiscences  of  this  style  of  construction,  and 
the  more  open  eircnlar  plates  or  discs  upon  the 
upper  fasoia  of  the  architrave  of  the  Pandro- 
seam  may  have  like  relationship,  only  one 
degree  removed.  In  some  examples  we  see  the 
series  of  cylinders  olosed  at  either  end  by  a 
squared  rod  of  like  diameter,  and  iu  latsr  forms 
their  places  are  taken  throughoub  by  such  rods 
which  project  with  intervals  between  them,  and 
appear  as  proper  dentils.  This  is  a featore 
which  is  thereafter  never  or  rarely  absent  from 
the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor.  Marks  on  the  nnder 
side  of  the  cornice  of  the  Xanthian  heroon 
proved  that  they  had  been  applied  there,  thongb 


none  were  found, — at  least,  none  were  recognised 
and  brought  to  England.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  the  piotnre  of  this  structure  by  the 
discoverer,  on  the  base  of  the  model,  is  a false 
restoration ; it  will  be  found  corrected,  with 
authentic  measurements,  by  B.  Falkener,  in  his 
Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.  In  passing 
also  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  energy  for 
acquisition  that  is  happily  vigorous  in  the 
National  Museum  should  not  be  seconded  by 
some  national  provision  for  adequate  publication 
of  the  treasures  acquired, — acquired  in  trust  for 
the  whole  world  of  art  and  letters.  Neither 
from  individual  students  nor  popular  publishers 
can  we  expect  engraved  records  of  all  the  arohi* 
teotnral  fragments  of  the  Mansoleum  that,  until 
engraved,  might  for  all  purposes  of  even 
home  study,  not  to  say  foreign,  be  just  as  well 
still  buried  in  a marsh  or  built  into  a wall  at 
Budrun.  To  return  : — 

There  is  still  another  combination  of  these 
simple  elements  that  is  worth  observing,  for  the 
sake  of  the  mark  it  has  left  on  arohitectural 
history,  though  it  never  commended  itself  to  the 
taste  of  the  Greek  during  the  better  ages  of  the 
art.  The  transverse  beams  may  be  made  to 
rest  immediately,  not  on  a wall,  but  on  a series 
of  independent  supports, — on  columns.  Upon 
this  supposition,  the  ends  of  the  typioal  chamber 
are  to  be  regarded  as  closed,  and  the  flank  opeoj 
presenting  a range  of  columns,  on  the  summit  of 
each  of  which  would  appear  the  end  of  a beam 
covered  again  by  the  continaous  timber  ledge. 
Thusis  derived  theordinationof  therock-ont  tomb 
of  Darias,  where  the  equivalents  of  beam-ends 
or  triglyphs  rest  on  the  hollow  backs  of  double- 
bull  capitals.  The  plain  die  that  is  constantly 
placed  upon  enriched  Egyptian  capitals,  had, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  a similar  origin.  It 
began  as  the  end  of  a main  beam  that  carried  a 
roof, — afterwards  lost  its  prolongation  behind, 
like  the  Greek  triglyph,  and  even  suffered  the 
further  derogation  of  being  formed  out  of  the 
same  stone  as  the  member  above  it.  The  heavy 
abacal  block  of  Byzantine  ai’obitecture  so  con- 
stantly  interposed  between  capital  and  archivolfc 
had  no  other  origin.  So  when  we  study  the 
transformations  that  produced  the  llomanoe 
churches  on  the  Rhino,  it  soon  breaks  upon  us 
from  some  more  marked  example,  that  a member 
more  or  less  bold  above  the  capital  is,  in  fact,  all 
that  remains  of  the  atrophied  Roman  archi- 
trave,— for  the  most  part  an  exaggerated  mould- 
ing of  the  architrave  band.  And  is  it  not  before 
our  eyes  in  many  a churoh  in  London,  how  the 
Roman  column  advanced  below  a broken  and 
returned  entablature, — advanced  as  it  gained  con- 
fidence still  further,  and  brought  away  with  it, 
to  stand  free  all  round,  an  entire  segment  of  the 
entablature  ? The  nearest  approach  to  an  applica- 
tion of  this  motive  in  Greek  architecture  within 
the  limits  of  its  purest  period,  is  the  pecnliarly 
developed  abacus,  by  recognising  which  Mr. 
CockereU  so  happily  completed  the  internal 
column  at  Basem. 

As  regards  the  column,  wo  find  its  essential 
parts  and  characteristics  recognised  in  a general 
way  in  almost  all  architecture  of  all  countries, 
civilised  or  barbarous, — of  the  New  World  or  the 
Old.  The  flat  plinth,  the  diminishing  shaft,  the 
capital  and  abacus,  may  be  recognised  in  rudi- 
mentary  forms  among  hut-building  savages  of 
all  dimes : among  the  qualified  barbarians  of 
I military  or  sacerdotal  empires, — of  Assyria  or 
Egypt, — we  find  these  forms  elaborated  with 
considerable  sense  of  ornamental  effect  that  was 
not  the  less  unappreciated  by  the  Greek,  be- 
cause iu  correcting  his  own  ideal  of  their 
functions  and  appropriateness  of  expression,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  altering  them  in  every 
detail,  or  of  reversiug  them,  as  readily  as, — with 
one  degree  less  of  license,— be  sometimes  omitted 
one  altogether.  The  slender  Dorio  colnmn  of 
the  Greek  vases  has  invariably  a flat  plinth, ]hke 
the  Egyptian  columns  invariably,  whether 
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slender  or  balky ; bot  it  is  as  invariably  omitted 
in  the  monumental  Doric  that  has  attained  to 
full  conaciousnesa  of  majesty  and  fall  proportions 
of  massiveness.  The  aaggeative  model  of  the 
Ionic  volated  capital  is  clearly  recognised  upon 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  with  much  more 
exactness  than  in  the  overwrought  and  fantastic 
combinations  of  Persepolia.  But  even  in  Assyria 
the  forms  appear  to  have  become  already  so  con- 
ventionalised that  we  are  hopeless  of  gaining  a 
hint  for  tracking  them  backwards  to  any  simple 
constructive  principle  or  contingency. 

The  Greek,  it  is  most  certain,  took  no  care  to 
penetrate  to  the  obscore  motive  hidden  in  bar- 
baric history  and  the  night  of  ages ; bnt  he 
caught  with  eagerness  at  a form  that  he  per- 
ceived was  BQsceptible,  for  all  its  crudity,  of 
becoming  a vehiole  of  refinement  and  elegance, 
and  conferred  upon  it  an  expressiveness  from  his 
own  resonrces  in  lieu  of  the  worn-out  or  lost, 
that  may  easily  have  been  entirely  new,  and 
quite  as  easily  an  unconscious  revival. 

Although  it  were  possible  to  resolve  the  forms 
of  Greek  architecture  far  more  extensively,  not 
to  say  satisfactorily,  into  details  and  contingen- 
cies of  primitive  oonsbruotion,  it  should  still  be 
understood  that  the  interest  of  the  result  is 
chiefly  archmological,  or  nb  beat  historical,  and 
is  nob  by  any  means  to  be  rested  in  as  an  expla- 
nation of  Greek  architecture — as  accoanting  for 
the  ultimate  combination.  All  that  is  moat  im- 
portant  in  this  was  due,  as  all  arohiteccural 
excellence  must  be,  to  a rare  oonjuncbiou  of 
artistic  sensibility— sensibility  to  beauty, — with 
philosophioal  or  scientific  thought.  We  are  too 
poor  in  store  of  the  earlier  precedents  of  the 
Greek  styles  to  be  able  to  trace  the  course  of 
these  formative  inflaenoea  as  precisely  as  we 
follow  them  in  their  work,  when  centuries  after 
they  were  co-operant  again — and  again  selected 
original  crude  forms,  or  forms  once  refined  that 
had  become  degraded  into  crudity,  and  endowed 
them  with  a novel  energy  of  life,  and  re-created 
them  as  the  Gothic  style. 

But  that  such  were  the  truly  vivifying  and 
organising  energies  in  either  case  is  at  least  nob 
likely  to  be  doubted  by  artists  and  architects, 
however  they  may  be  underrated  or  overlooked 
by  critics  of  Greek  development  in  this  or  any 
other  direction,  who  are  too  unfamiliar  with  the 
diffioulties  of  educing  Beauty — that,  xaXtn-d  tu 
KaXa,  In  the  beauty  of  the  language  of  Greece, 
which  I have  already  referred  to  as  having 
much  analogy  in  its  development  with  that  of 
its  architecture,  we  may  consider  the  formative 
influecoe  of  the  testhetic  sense  to  have  operated 
almost  purely.  Language,  in  its  stages  of  de- 
velopment, is  modified  almost  unconsciously— 
mon  did  nob  contrive  words,  and  plan  syntax 
while  they  were  altering  both  every  day — at 
least  from  lifetime  to  lifetime.  The  result  in 
Greek  is  a language  in  which,  for  example,  there 
is  no  name  for  a single  abstract  quality  that  is 
nob  so  agreeable  that  it  may  not  be  welcomed 
in  use  as  a personal  appellation.  It  sends,  then, 
a cold  shudder  through  one  to  read  in  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language  (Mar  Muller,  p.  179), 
that  the  Greek  sense  of  euphony — their  abhor- 
rence of  successions  of  sounds  offensive  to 
delicate  ears,  “ was  nothing  but  laziness” — “ to 
economise  the  muscular  energy,  beginning  from 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  ending  in  the 
muscles  that  open  the  glottis  to  its  widest 
extent  ” — ” the  result  of  muscular  eff’ominacy.” 
Admitted  it  must  be  that  no  snob  weakness  can 
be  imputed  to  the  ears  to  which  the  word  Pfro- 
pfenzieher  is  cited  on  the  same  page  “ as  any- 
thing but  an  unpleasant  soand.” 

There  is  an  etymology  of  architecturarmem- 
bera  as  there  is  of  words— and  the  study  of  it  is 
no  less  involved  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,— 

has  the  same  diffioulties  and  the  same  rewards, 

has  to  be  pursued  by  parallel  processes — and 
under  guard  of  the  same  watchful  precautions. 
The  meaning  of  an  architectural  member  may 
diverge  as  far  from  its  primitive  as  that  of  a 
word-and  tha  ohanges  of  form  ia  one  case, 
Whether  meaning  vanes  or  not,  may  ba  as  ex 
travagant  as  in  the  other.  When  the  meaning 
has  remained  unaltered,  the  interest  lies  in  re- 
tracing  and  recognising  the  successive  stages  of 
“phonetic  corruption”  of  the  word — the  lec- 
turer had  better  have  said  “ phonetic  alteration  ” 
where  improvement  is  always  a possibility — the 
laws  and  cbaraoteristic  powers  that  brought  it 
about,  and  at  last  in  identifying  the  primitive 
form,  and  detecting,  if  possible,  some  natural 
connexion  between  the  sound  and  its  meaning. 
In  this  set  of  changes,  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
fluences will  often  be  extraneous  to  the  exact 
original  meaning,  bnt  never  independent  of  re- 


ference to  any  meaniug  whatever  ; they  may  be 
such  as  the  requirement  for  greater  brevity  or 
celerity  of  pronunciation  or  inability  of  a new 
tribe  or  family  to  pronounce  particular  letters, 
as  architecturally  a member  is  modified  for 
cheapness,  for  material,  for  want  of  artizans  of 
skill,  or  for  new  applioations.  But  even  so  as 
reference  to  and  sense  of  the  meaning,  original, 
derivative,  or  transferred,  lives  on  throughout, 
this  sense  will  continue  operant  all  through ; and 
even  as  a significant  propriety  ruled  at  the  first 
invention  of  an  architectural  detail  or  adoption 
of  a word,  so  will  it  continue  to  operate  and 
influence  change  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another — ,and  bo  leave  certain  not  casual  but 
characteristic  impress  on  even  the  most  meta- 
morphosed form. 

Oar  other  factor  has  been  bidden  to  stand  by,  as 
unceremoniously  as  nnrefleotingly.  The  features 
of  Greek  arohitecture,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other, 
are  aa  little  capable  of  assuming  beautiful 
expression,  even  after  their  order  of  distribution 
has  been  determined,  as  the  features  of  the 
haman  face,  unless  controlled  by  some  principle, 
unknown  it  may  be,  and  difficult  to  evolve,  but 
I certain  not  the  less  of  governing,  proportion, — 
of  definite  ratios  between  commensnrablea. 
Accident,  guesswork,  selection  from  mere  tenta- 
tive attempts  may  be  all  that  come  into  question 
in  subordinate  works;  but  in  the  highest  of  all, 
where  the  harmony  moves  on  throughout  without 
I breach  or  lapse  of  quantitative  propriety,  some 
more  conscious  and  digested  study  must  be 
assumed.  Thera  may  be  difficulty  in  recovering 
the  principle,  bnt  its  existence  is  palpable,  in  its 
consequence  the  result.  We  must  not  be  satisfied 
to  evade  the  problem  in  these  terms,  which  we 
find,  in  the  recent  work,  iu  so  many  respects  aa 
meritorious  as  laborious,  of  Adolf  Micbaelia,  oa 
the  Parthenon.  “ Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  formulate  in  numbers  the  proportions 
of  the  individual  architectural  members ; bat 
the  proportions  obtained  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
so  oomplioated,  and  of  suoh  different  nature 
as  between  different  parts  of  the  structure, 
brought  into  comparison,  that  it  is  diffioulb  to 
recognise  an  intention  among  them.  Perhaps 
the  captivating  impression  of  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  structure  (it  is  pleasant  to  find 
this  admitted)  reposes  precisely  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  oommeusurable  numbera  what- 
ever as  their  basis.” 

It  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  the  topic  is  adverted 
to  either  by  Mr.  Fergnaaonorby  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
in  bis  Slade  Lectures. 


ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  popular  taste,  in 
regard  to  ornament,  to  rnu  in  mere  grooves  of 
fashion,  it  is  unquestionable  that  of  late  years 
there  has  sprang  up  amoag  some,  at  least,  of 
those  who  build  and  furnish  houses,  a progres- 
sive desire  for  something  better  and  more 
intelleotnal  in  the  way  of  decoration  than  is 
famished  by  the  ordinary  dealer  in  furniture, 
plate,  and  other  household  accessories.  There 
are  those  who  are  desirous  to  have  the  interior, 
as  well  as  the  exterior,  of  their  habitatious 
artistically  treated ; and,  consequently,  it  not 
nufiequently  happens  that  the  architect  is  called 
upon  to  deaigu  fnrniture  and  other  items  for  his 
client,  in  addition  to  bis  more  special  daties  in 
planning  and  superintending  the  building.  As, 
however,  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  from  con- 
siderations of  time  and  money,  that  this  special 
desigtiing  and  manufacture  of  meubles  for  each 
individual  case  can  be  indulged  in  very  largely, 
it  becomes  the  more  important  that  taste  in  the 
workshop  itself  should  be  so  refined  and  educated 
that  there  may  be  a chance  for  the  purchasers 
to  obtain  really  artistic  and  well-wrought  articles 
ready-made;  and  every  effort  to  promote  snob 
artistic  training  of  the  workman  and  manufac- 
turer cannot  but  meet  with  our  sympathy  and 
euTOuragement  ou  this  ground  alone ; besides 
which,  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer  and  his 
artizans  practically  governs  that  of  the  large 
class  of  persons  who  buy  without  thought  or 
oare,  except  for  durability  and  “ money’s  worth,” 
take  what  is  put  before  them,  without 
asking  questions,  so  long  as  it  is  what  is  fashion- 
a e.  Could  we  secure  the  prevalence,  there- 
ore,  o a pure  taste  iu  design  in  our  workshops, 
“^^Dt  see  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes 
artistically  furnished,  oven  against  their  own 
will, -a  consummation  which  is  at  some  distance 
yet.  In  the  meantime  it  becomes  a sort  of  dntv 
to  take  special  note  of  all  publications  which 


aim  at  effecting  improvement  in  these  matters, 
in  order  both  to  draw  attention  to  what  is  of 
value  and  to  exercise  a little  critical  judgment  in 
what  may  be  falsities  or  failures  therein. 

We  have  before  us  some  four-and-twenty 
numbers  (new  series)  of  a periodical,  published 
monthly,  with  this  object,  in  six  languages  (we 
are  not  told  which  six),  under  the  title,  in  its 
English  dress,  of  The  Workshop,  and  under  the 
editing  and  conduct  of  “ Prof.  W.  Baumer,  J. 
Schnorr,  and  Others.”*  This  consists  mainly  of 
engravings,  well  and  clearly  executed,  of  many 
varieties  of  ornamented  or  ornamental  objects, 
in  many  varieties  of  style, — sideboards,  gates, 
railings,  cups,  bookcases,  &c.,  in  Greek,  Roman, 
Gothic,  Renaissance,  Modern  French,  and  other 
types  of  style.  Each  number  in  preceded  by  a 
short  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with 
ornamental  design,  such  as  “ ComparativeViews 
of  Productions  of  Art  Industry  of  the  Present 
Day;”  “The  Structure  of  the  Candelabrum;  ” 
“Crystal  Manufacture  and  Jewelry;”  “Value 
and  Importance  of  Ancient  Models ; ” and  so  on. 
As  these,  when  not  ostensibly  written  by  Ger- 
mans, manifestly  emanate  from  the  German 
school  of  art-criticism,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  they  are,  more  or  less  well  and  thought- 
fnlly  written,  and  that  the  criticisms  contained  in 
them  are  logically  deduced  from  fixed  and,  as 
far  aa  we  see,  perfectly  true  principles.  To 
secure  the  artizan  on  both  flanks  (so  to  speak), 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  there  is  farther 
appended  to  each  number  a sheet  of  large-sized 
working  details  of  some  of  the  principal  objects 
figured  iu  the  numbers.  In  short-,  according  to 
the  statement  in  the  prefatory  note,  the  work 
may  be  considered  " as  a practical  and  decorative 
work  of  art”  (on  art,  we  suppose  is  intended), 
“furnishing  specimens,  with  working  details,  for 
all  branches  of  art  industry  aad  trade  manufac- 
ture. The  designs,  executed  in  the  first  style  of 
art,  in  all  cases  where  not  original,  are  copied 
from  the  best  existing  examples,  both  English 
and  foreign,  by  which  the  artist  and  manufac- 
turer have  presented  to  them  a combination  of 
all  styles  extant.”  This  is  a very  extensive 
programme;  and  one  is  inclined  to  doubt,  firstly, 
whether  it  can,  and  secondly,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  fully  carried  out.  Aa  it  was  said  of  a 
great  though  rather  artificial  English  poet, — 

“ He  more  liad  pleased  ua  bad  be  pleased  us  less;  " 

BO  we  are  minded  to  say  of  Messrs.  “ Baumer, 
Schnorr,  and  others,” — 

They  more  had  given  us  had  they  given  ns  less. 

In  the  essay  prefixed  to  the  first  number  of 
the  original  series,  entitled  “ Our  Present  Need,” 
the  editors  set  forth  their  general  aims  as  to 
the  chief  deficienees  of  modern  decorative  art, 
or  rather  the  canses  of  said  deficiencies,  and  the 
means  of  remedy.  We  have  gob,  as  they  truly 
say,  into  a method  of  copying  by  turns  all  the 
styles  of  all  former  ages  and  countries,  but 
with  no  final  result  as  to  the  working  out  of 
any  one  of  them.  We  have  “ lost  the  true 
principles  of  art” — “lost  sense  and  feeling  for 
true  beauty  of  form  ; ” “ we  ignore  even  the 
simplest  dictates  of  common  sense,  viz., — that 
every  vessel,  every  article  for  necessity,  com- 
fort,  and  Inxury,  has  some  distinct  rational  form;” 
— “ that  each  material  is  marked  by  certain 
arbislio  qualities  which  must  be  brought  into 
characteristic  shape,  into  the  requisite  forma  of 
expression.”  What  is  the  remedy?  “The  eye 
can  only  be  educated  by  exercise  of  sight,  by 
repeated  contemplation  and  study  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Where  are  we  to  find  this  P Not  in  Nature 
alone  ; not  at  least  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
of  immediate  use  to  the  artist.  To  become  a 
master  of  his  art,  his  task  must  be  to  subdue 
even  Nature  herself  by  conventional  rendering 
of  her  types,  and  this  he  will  learn  by  turning 
to  existing  works  of  art,  the  relies  of  the  past, 
and  exercUiug  his  eyes  and  understanding  opon 
them.”  These  sentiments  seem  in  the  main  so 
virtuous  as  to  claim  and  compel  our  total  assent ; 
only  when  we  examine  the  collection  of  designs 
placed  before  us  for  the  exercise  and  feeding  of 
this  dormant  artistic  faculty,  we  find  we  are  ex- 
pected to  be  a little  too  omnivorous — for  a healthy 
growth  of  taste,  at  least.  The  editors  make  a 
point,  as  we  said,  of  having  presented  the  arti- 
zan with  “ a combination  of  all  styles  extant 
and  elswhere  they  express  their  scepticism  as  to 
the  result  to  be  obtained  from  selecting  any 
single  past  style  as  a starting-point  to  work 
from.  Bnt  it  seems  rather  paradoxical  teaching 
to  infer  that,  because  no  art  has  been  evolved 
from  a study  of  any  one  style,  it  may  be  evolved 
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from  a study  of  all  together.  The  editors  recog- 
nise certain  principles  and  irrefragable  laws  in 
artistic  design ; why  not  therefore  confine  the 
artizan’s  studies  to  those  styles  and  specimens 
in  which  these  laws  are  conformed  to  ? Why 
place  before  his  eyes  a collection  of  specimens 
inolnding  some  of  the  most  faulty  and  unprin- 
cipled forms  of  treatment  that  can  be  ? Why 
engrave  what  is  bad  in  taste,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  enunciated  P Are  these  specimens 
intended  as  a warning  of  what  to  avoid  ? Or  is 
it  that  the  editors,  like  some  other  people,  have 
a better  theory  than  practice  ? At  all  events, 
while  noticing  some  very  good  things  in  the  pnb- 
lication,  we  are  compelled  also  to  point  out  some 
very  bad  ones. 

In  the  matter  of  furnifcare,  the  designs  under 
notice  being  mostly  the  product  of  German  taste, 
we  find  a very  different  type  from  that  which  at 
present  charaoterises  furniture  made  from  the 
designs  of  architects  inEngland.  We  have  two  de- 
signs, certainly,  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for  a buffet 
and  a sideboard  (pp.  317  and  330),  in  the  solid 
heavy  style,  peculiarly  fitted  for  designs  in  bard 
wood,  which  has  become  habitual  with  some  of 
our  architecte  ; the  first  mentioned  of  the  two  is, 
for  a simple  thing,  one  of  the  best  in  the  book ; 
and  is,  like  other  productions  in  the  same 
manner,  a thing  that  would  look  better  in  execu- 
tion than  in  drawing ; contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  many  of  the  productions  of  the  Continental 
Renaissance  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a relief  to  tnrn  over  a book  of  this 
kind  without  coming  upon  any  of  those  oroohety, 
angular,  htaarre-lookiog  ooncems  which  pass  for 
“Gothic  furniture”  with  some  of  our  young 
enthusiasts.  Unhappily  we  are  not  without 
flagrant  specimens  of  bad  taste  in  the  opposite, 
what  may  be  termed  the  meretricious  direction. 
If  “ naturalism  ” is  wrong,  how  are  we  to  forgive 
snch  a sideboard  as  that  at  p.  10  of  the  old 
aeries,  with  its  raised  ornaments  of  knots  of 
carved  fruit  and  fishes,  in  the  middle  of  the 
panels  ? The  foot-note  points  out  that  these 
may  be  “ suppressed  ” if  a simpler  treatment  be 
preferred  : we  wish  snob  things  were  all  “ sup- 
pressed ” in  good  earnest.  There  are  other 
specimens  of  the  same  taste  at  page  7 of  the  new 
series,  and  elsewhere — festoons  and  satyrs 
and  scrolls.  If  those  are  not  “rococo,”  Messrs. 
Editors,  what  do  you  include  under  that  term  ? 
There  are  among  the  more  ornate  designs  better 
things  than  these,  Itrss  weak  and  ooromon-place 
in  treatment,  as  the  cabinet  and  mirror,  page  8, 
and  the  ohimney-piece  and  mirror,  p.  01 5 this 
latter  is  a very  sensible,  pleasing,  and  well- 
proportioned  design,  thougb  made  up  in  the 
main  of  very  well-worn  features  and  details. 
But  we  will  here  inculcate  a lesson  on  the  sup- 
posed “artizan”  student,  which  the  editors 
have  neglected  to  inculcate  j viz.,  that  too  much 
ornament,  in  such  things  as  sideboards  and  the 
like  large  pieces  of  furniture,  is  an  error  easily 
fallen  into,  and  which  defeats  its  own  object.  It  ia 
much  better  to  see  a little  refined  ornament 
thonghtfolly  applied  than  to  see  an  objeot  en- 
crusted with  elaborate  carving,  leaving  no  plain 
spaces  for  contrast;  the  work  for  the  hand  may 
be  in  the  latter,  but  the  work  for  the  mind  is  in 
the  former, — generally  at  least.  In  this  collec- 
tion, certainly,  the  plainer  pieces  of  furniture  are 
mostly  the  host;  as,  for  instance,  the  oak  buffet 
on  p.  10  (very  well  suited  to  the  material,  and 
which,  carefully  executed,  would  have  both  a 
refined  and  solid  appearance),  and  the  book  case, 
p.  245,  the  details  of  which  are  rather  poor  how- 
ever. A carved  bench  “ in  the  Hall  of  the  Rail- 
way Station,  Stuttgard  ” (p.  39)  is  very  good, — 
solid  without  being  clumsy.  Page  185  shows  ns 
a good  console-table  and  pier-glass  behind  ; the 
glass  frame  treated  with  a quiet,  oonventional, 
well-considered  ornament,  which  is  very  satis- 
factory. On  p.  219  ia  about  the  best  design  for 
ordinary  chairs  in  the  book  5 none  of  them  are 
very  good, — sharing  the  common  fault  we  see  in 
nearly  all  chair  designs,  that  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  give  them  a solid,  stable  appearance, 
the  legs  are  made  the  lightest  and  thinnest  part 
of  the  structnre,  whereas  they  are  just  what  shonld 
be  the  heaviest.  We  like  to  see  a chair  and  a table 
stand  firm  on  their  feet;  bat  it  is  a gratification, 
small  as  it  may  be,  seldom  to  be  enjoyed.  A 
cabinet  by  Herr  Steffan,  architect,  Munich 
(p.  380),  shows  quiet  and  tasteful  treatment  in  a 
rather  old  Renaissance  style  : it  looks  very  welt 
in  the  drawing,  but  wo  fear  would  be  but  tame 
in  execution;  engavings  shaded  in  line  in  this 
way  are  very  flattering  to  this  style  of  design.  A 
taboiiret  in  the  Pompeiian  house  built  for  Prince 
Napoleon,  looks  a very  good  bib  of  furniture, 
solid  and  graceful  at  the  same  time ; but  this, 
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again,  is  a type  of  article  which  gains  in  illus- 
tration. 

Of  the  specimens  of  ironwork  shown  in  these 
volnmes,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  wrought-iron 
work  ia  nearly  all  of  an  excellent  type  of  design, 
the  oast  iron  in  nearly  every  case  villainous.  It 
is  certain  that  the  processes  employed  in  wrought 
work,  and  the  methods  of  putting  the  metal 
together,  are  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
artistic  capabilities  of  the  material,  and  tend  to 
bring  them  out  more  than  easting  can  ever  do, 
Indeed,  all  surface-work  and  relief  comes  ont  so 
coarsely  in  oast  iron,  that  we  opine  the  only 
thing  that  should  be  attempted  therein  is  in  the 
way  of  plain  square  eiukings  to  define  form, 
without  any  attempt  at  delicate  variations  of 
surface  contour.  But  the  specimens  shown  in  The 
Workshop  are  simply  vulgar;  castings  of  elabo- 
rate scrollwork  and  naturalistio  foliage;  and  at 
p.  103  are  some  panels  which  are  quite  out- 
rageously bad  to  have  place  in  suoh  a work, 
patterns  formed  of  intertwined  bonghs  and 
leaves  imitated  in  iron.  The  nearest  attempt  at 
a speoiaiity  of  treatment  is  in  the  balustrade  of 
the  new  railway  bridge  at  Mannheim-Ludwigs- 
hafen  (p.  174),  which  is  oonventional  enough, 
but  nob,  we  shonld  think,  with  the  kind  of  seo- 
bioDS  and  mouldings  for  making  mnch  of  the 
material.  The  specimens  of  wrought-iron  rail- 
ing and  panel-work  are  all  of  a more  or  less 
Classic  type,  with  flowing  lines,  bnt  treated  with 
perfect  regularity  and  symmetry,  and  all  of 
them,  unless  we  except  the  semicircular  door- 
head  grille  from  Vienna  (p.  159),  of  unexcep- 
tionable good  taste  and  elegance ; and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  proof  that  this  kind  of  work  can  be 
used  in  harmony  with  Classic  design  with  just 
as  ranch  beauty  and  truth  as  in  the  Gothio  style, 
with  which  it  is  usually  associated  with  us.  It 
may  be  worth  remark,  that  in  the  German 
examples  given,  so  far  as  we  judge  from  the 
drawings,  much  less  of  riveting  and  pitcing  is 
observable  than  is  common  with  some  of  our 
most  popular  metal  workers.  A wooden  railing 
(p.  268),  though  a good  design,  is  too  light,  and 
muoh  more  suited  to  cast  iron  than  any  of  the 
designs  given  for  that  material.  There  are  also 
sundry  designs  for  perforated  ornamental  work 
in  wood,  a style  of  work  effective  and  inexpen- 
sive, in  which  we  have  often  pointed  out  that 
more  might  be  done  among  ourselves.  The 
French,  from  whom  these  designs  are  taken, 
though  using  this  class  of  work,  have  not 
managed  to  make  much  of  it  in  the  matter  of 
grace  and  elegance  of  line  and  design,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find,  among  several 
rather  elaborate  designs  for  ceilings,  so  muoh 
repetition  of  commonplace  and  over-ornamented 
treatment, — mere  panels  and  scroll-work.  One 
specimen  (p.  139)  is  better  than  others  in  this 
respect,  the  main  lines  of  the  composition  being 
well  arranged,  and  the  ornament,  though  in  pro- 
fusion, kept  very  flat  and  unobtrusive ; ap- 
parently  intended  to  be  in  colour  rather  than 
relief.  Among  ornamental  designs  coming  more 
immediately  under  the  head  of  architectural 
decoration  are  a great  variety  of  specimens  of 
oarving  (foliage,  &o.,)  from  different  periods, — 
Greek,  Roman,  Gothio,  and  Renaissance,  mostly 
very  well  given  by  the  engraver.  Among  these 
objects  one  can  scarcely  pass  withont  comment 
some  of  the  details  of  M.  Gamier,  from  the  Paris 
Opera-house  : though  anything  but  pure  in  taste, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  a spirit  and  in- 
dividuality of  treatment,  in  their  own  way,  not 
very  common  in  modern  architecture.  The 
pilaster  capital  at  p.  5 is  particularly  clever. 
Some  modern  pillar  capitals  (p.  167)  “ in  imita- 
tion of  the  Rhenish  type  of  Romanesqne  capital  ” 
are  snggeetive,  No.  9 especially,  of  novelty  of 
treatment  in  a featnre  where  novelty  is  rather 
needed  ; and  a very  good  snggestion  in  the  way 
of  a monument  is  contained  in  that  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet  G.  Schwab,  by  Prof.  Baumer 
(p.  12),  where  a kind  of  heavy  square  pillar,  on  a 
plinth,  terminates  in  a quasi-oapital,  with  laurel- 
wreaths  and  a lyre  worked  on  the  face,  which  ia 
surmounted  by  the  poet’s  bust.  Despite  the 
festoon  unnecessarily  stuck  on  the  face  of  the 
plinth,  this  is  a far  more  sensible  and  purpose- 
like  idea  of  a monument  than  most  we  see, — in 
our  own  country,  at  any  rate. 

Among  smaller  ornamental  designs  are  some 
that  are  elegant  enough,  for  cruet-stands,  &c., 
and  for  plates  and  porcelain,  rather  overdone 
with  ornament, — a common  fault.  For  dinner- 
service  plates,  &o.,  a little  ornament  ronnd  the 
rim  (which,  when  in  use,  is  the  only  part  muoh 
seen)  is  more  suitable  than  an  elaboration  of 
ornament  all  over  the  surface : one  feels  a 


delicacy  about  eating  off  such  fine  things.  A 
French  design  for  steel  fireirons  (p.  350)  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  appropriate,  both  in  regard 
to  material  and  purpose ; and  we  will  single  out 
for  particular  approbation  a stand-lamp  for  a 
table,  designed  by  F.  Reutsoh,  of  Dresden,  which 
ia  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book;  very 
simple,  bnt  thorooghly  elegant  and  suitable  in 
form,  and  without  the  slightest  pretence  or 
straining  after  effect.  Among  a good  many 
specimens  of  book-oovers  are  two  particularly 
good, — an  album-cover  (p.  121),  where  the 
brass  bracket  that  fixes  the  clasp  is  made  to  form 
part  of  the  design  of  the  back  in  an  unnsnal 
manner  ; and  a larger  book-cover  (p.  216),  to  be 
executed  in  gilt  and  stamped  leather,  which  is 
admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  refinement,  not 
without  a certain  richness  of  effect.  So  would 
we  wish  oiir  favonrite  poets  to  be  bound. 

The  Workshop  oirculates,  we  are  informed,  over 
“ a great  part  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,” 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  tbeartizans  who  study 
it  may  get  many  good  hints  and  suggestions 
therefrom  ; but  we  must  again  regret  that  a sty  le 
of  book  which  might  be  invaluable  if  got  up 
with  more  rigid  attention  to  enforcing  the  best 
art  principles,  should  be  reduced  in  real  value  by 
the  admission  of  so  many  things  that  are  in  a 
very  questionable,  and  we  should  almost  have 
said  obsolete  taste, — which  ought  at  least  to  be 
obsolete.  To  place  together  examples  of  good 
and  bad  treatment  of  a feature,  and  point  out 
the  difference  of  principle  involved,  wou’d  have 
been  giving  good  and  useful  instrnotion  of  a 
kind  that  is  mnch  needed  ; but  to  mix  good  and 
bad  styles  np  at  random,  to  aot  upon  the  artizan 
mind,  is  a not  very  wise  experiment; — speaking 
nuder  the  sopposition  that  the  editorial  taste  is 
really  as  correct  in  these  matters  as  the  preface 
and  essays  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  We 
must,  at  all  events,  recommend  the  artizan  sub- 
scribers  to  The  Workshop,  to  take  its  examples 
with  reservation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  use  of 
them  in  forming  principles  of  design  is  con- 
cerned. That  they  are  correct  and  sufficient 
examples  of  the  various  types,  good  and  bad, 
which  they  illustrate,  we  willingly  concede. 
But  we  have  yet  to  see  a book  of  this  kind,  at  a 
obeap  rate,  which  shall  be  composed  on  one 
uniform  principle,  that  of  representing  specimens 
of  design  in  different  mate  rials  in  snch  a man- 
uer  as  to  give  in  each  case  the  individual  man- 
ner of  treatment  for  which  the  material  is  per- 
fectly suited,  and  only  that.  Suoh  a book  would 
be  a valuable  school  of  taste  for  the  manufac- 
turer and  artizan,  which  we  cannot  say  of 
Messrs.  Baumer  & Schnorr’s  publication,  though 
giving  full  credit  for  the  ability  and  good  inten- 
tion displayed  therein. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  dumb-wells  have  again  ottered  a not  nn- 
oertain  sound.  Soft,  quiet  air  has  again  struck 
a blow  that  has  been  felt  far  aud  wide.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole  nation 
watches  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  towards  recovery  from  the  violent 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  by  which  his  Royal 
Highness  has  been  prostrated.  The  illness 
dates,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
Pfiuoe’s  visit  to  Lord  Londesborough’s  house, 
near  Soarborough,  for  several  other  members 
of  the  party  there  assembled  are  suffering 
with  the  same  disorder  in  varying  forms. 
The  readers  of  the  BuiZeier  do  not  require 
to  be  told  that  typhoid  fever  is  produced 
by  a poison  resulting  from  the  deooroposition  of 
animal  matter;  that  it  is  the  disease  of  bad 
drains  and  dumb-wells  or  cesspits  : moreover,  it 
is  especially  the  attaoker  of  mature  men,  and, 
as  all  know,  destroyed  one  supereminently 
valued  life, 

Two  months  ago,  after  pointing  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  drains  and  cesspits  of  many 
large  conntry  houses  are,  we  wrote,  as  in  other 
words  wo  had  written  years  before, — “ To  remedy 
these  evils  will  certainly  cost  money,  and  money 
is  more  readily  spared  for  fashion  than  for 
domestic  comfort  and  means  of  health.  The 
annual  cost  of  a ooople  of  racehorses  would 
put  the  family  mansion  into  a sound  sanitary 
state.  But  the  annual  vote  is  for  the  racehorses, 
and  the  foul  sewers  are  left  to  become  still 
fouler,  and  the  family  rats  are  left  in  peace. 
Vast  sanitary  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  very  mnch 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  buried  dumb- 
wells  to  be  rooted  out  when  discovered,  sewera 
of  deposit  to  be  reconstructed,  and  country 
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mansions  generally  to  be  properly  sewered 
and  drained.  If  tbs  company  in  the  drawing- 
room conld  see  the  fool  snbberranoan  arrange- 
ments over  which  they  are  dancing,  and  conld 
comprehend  their  danger,  they  would  break  up 
and  leave  in  as  mnch  horror  as  they  would  rush 
from  a gunpowder  magazine  near  to  a slumbering 
fire.  Men  have  yet  this  prime  lesson  to  learn, — 
namely,  that  means  of  health  in  their  dwelling- 
houses  are  worth  far  more  than  rich  furniture 
and  costly  pictnre  galleries,  and  that  these 
means  of  health  cannot  be  secured  until  all 
cesspits,  cesspools,  and  dumb-wells  have  been 
abolished,  and  there  is  a dry  subsoil,  absolutely 
free  from  the  possibility  of  sewage  taint.” 

If  we  had  written  with  a view  to  the  par- 
tionlar  incident  now  before  us,  other  words 
would  BCircely  have  been  used.  Will  the  warn- 
ing, emphasised  as  it  is,  now  be  taken  P There 
seems  every  reason  to  anticipate,  under  Provi- 
dence, the  earnestly  hoped-for  recovery  of  the 
Prince  ; and  shonld  bis  lamented  illness  lead  to 
a general  removal  of  the  dangerous  conditions 
we  have  pointed  out,  good  indeed  will  have 
come  ont  of  evil. 


THE  COLOURED  DECORATIONS  OF 
ST.  MARY  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  COLOGNE. 

A coRBEsroNDENT  sends  ns  the  following 
description  of  the  new  colonred  decorations  in 
this  chnrch,  referred  to  recently  in  our  pages  : — 

1.  Narthex  (TPest  WaZi). — Oar  Blessed  Lord 
(enclosed  in  an  anreole)  sitting  in  mnj-^sty, 
Borronuded  by  angels. 

Under  the  irindoics. — Beneath  the  windows 
are  the  represeu'ations  of  various  Medimval 
legends. 

Ceilinti. — In  tho  domical  ceiling  in  the  centre 
or  eye  are  four  angels  pouring  down  water 
(representing  the  Deluge).  Surrounding  this 
subject  are  various  Scriptural  incidents,  com. 
mencing  from  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  continued  to  the  death  of  Abel. 

2.  Nave  {Nave  Arcade). — The  nave  arcade  is 
decorated  with  the  “masonry  pattern”  as  high 
as  the  capitals.  From  the  abaci  up  to  the  ex- 
tradoB  of  the  arches  is  a design  in  flowing 
patterns.  Behind  the  latter  and  the  clearstory 
is  a frieze  representing  oar  Saviour’s  ancestors 
throngh  St.  Joseph  (on  the  north  side)  ; on  the 
south  onr  Lord’s  descent  through  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  each  bay 
contains  'three  figures,  severally  canopied.  At 
the  sides  of  the  clearstory  windows  is  to  be  seen 
a kind  of  masonry  pattern,  with  flowing  designs 
intermixed. 

Nave  J?oo/  or  Ceiling. — On  the  ridge  is  repre- 
sented the  ladder  up  to  eternal  salvation, — i.e., 
winged  figures  in  every  attitude  clinging  to  the 
various  “ rungs.”  lu  each  bay  of  the  vaulting 
(which  is  aexpartite)  are  two  medallions,  repre- 
senting prophets  and  prophetesses  of  Holy  Writ. 
Between  each  of  these  subjects  the  spandrel  is 
filled  with  a flowing  design. 

Nave  Aisles.  — These  have  not  yet  been 
decorated  in  colour. 

3.  North  Transept. — Above  the  arches  of  the 
arcade  (opening  into  the  aisles)  is  a frieze 
formed  of  drapery  conventionally  treated.  In 
the  two  bays  before  the  apse,  immediately  over 
the  arches,  miracles  and  other  Scriptural  sub- 
jects are  depicted.  In  the  ridge 1.  A Saint 
tempted  by  a devil,  but  supported  by  an  angel. 
2.  The  Virgin  Mary  guarded  by  two  angels. 

Apse  Concha,  North  Transept. — In  the  apse 
concha  at  the  north  end  is  the  Crucifixion  of  Our 
Lord.  On  each  side,  is  a symbolical  representa- 
tion of  sea  and  earth  respectively.  In  the 
remaining  two  bays  are  depicted  car  Saviour’s 
sufferings,  &c. 

Aisle  Walls,  North  Transept. — The  walls  of 
the  aisles  are  decorated  with  the  masonry  pattern 
up  to  the  springing  of  the  arches.  The  ceiling 
13  in  quadripartite  vaulting-  in  each  bay  is  a 
circular  medallion,  containing  a groteaque  bird 

Eastern  Chapels,  North  TS-anscpt.—ln  the 
south-eastern  chapel  there  is  only  plain  coloured 
diaper-work.  In  the  north-eastern  chapel  the 
ceiling  is  adorned  by  the  figures  of  “ Juatitia,” 
“ Fortitude,”  &c. 

4.  Crossing  oj  the  Clmrcli.— In  the  centre  of  the 
vanlt  is  a painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  six  angels,  each  in  a canopied  niche  j 
between  either  of  these  latter  are  the  heads  of 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Samuel,  Hosea,  Jesns  Siracb, 
and  Isaias,  contained  in  circnlar  medallions. 

5.  South  Transept. — Various  Scriptural  sub- 
jects are  represented  above  the  arch  opening 
into  the  crossing.  In  the  apse  concha  of  the] 


ceiling  (on  the  south  side)  is  seen  the  Nativity 
of  Our  Lord.  In  the  ridge  are  angels,  saints, 
and  evil  spirits,  represented  in  oompartments  of 
three.  Below  the  ridge  are  the  incidents : — 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  miaoellaneons  Scriptural 
subjects,  consisting  of  miracles,  &c.  In  other 
respects  the  design  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
north  transept. 

Eastern  Chapels,  South  Transept. — The  north- 
eastern chapel  is  decorated  with  four  ornamental 
medallions. 

6.  Choir, — The  paintiegof  the  choir  is  not  yet 
finished,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ceiling  being 
concealed  by  scaffolding.  In  the  eastern  apse 
concha  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  richly  decorated  with 
conventional  and  natnralesqne  foliage. 

Choir  Aisles. — The  choir  aisles,  or  ambula- 
tories, are  painted,  as  far  as  regards  the  ceilings 
and  the  capitals,  and  the  window-splays. 


The  Church  of  St.  Maria-im-Capitol  is  of  the 
Early  Romanesque  style,  very  plain  and  massive. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  a western  narthex,  nave 
with  aisles,  north  and  south  apsidal  transepts, 
having  aisles  both  on  the  northern  and  sonthern 
sides,  as  well  as  eastern  chapels  (two  of  the 
latter  in  each  transept).  The  choir  is  also  ter- 
minated apaidally  with  an  ambulatory.  All  the 
colouring  previously  described  appears  entirely 
modern,  but  very  possibly  some  kind  of  autho- 
rity, in  the  shape  of  remaining  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  colonred  decoration,  may  have  been 
found  to  warrant,  in  some  measure,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  subjects. 


THE  ROMAN  WALL. 

Of  all  our  national  historioal  monuments  the 
walls  thrown  across  the  north  of  Britain  by 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  are  the  most 
stupendous  and  interesting.  The  vast  amount 
of  engineering  skill  and  manual  labour  expended 
in  their  construction,  in  the  face  of  fierce  and 
courageous  enemies,  is  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion, even  when  the  great  works  in  their  ruins 
are  patiently  studied, — a task  which  but  few  have 
the  inclination  or  power  to  undertake.  To  be 
fully  appreciated  they  must  be  studied  step  by 
step  ; the  upper  barrier  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
to  the  Clyde;  the  lower,  from  Wallsend,  on  the 
east,  to  Bowness  on  the  Solway  Firth.  When 
the  vestiges  of  these  immense  tracts  of  earth- 
works and  masonry  are  explored,  then  the  in- 
scriptions which  illustrate  their  history  are  to  be 
sought  for,  scattered  in  all  directions,  even  so  far 
as  Chicago.  A research  of  this  kind  is  rendered 
unnecessary,  because  the  recently-published 
works  of  the  late  R.  Stuart  on  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus,  and  of  Dr.  Brnoa  on  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian,  include  almost  all  thatbavo  hithertobeen 
discovered.  The  “ Lapidarinm  Septentrionale  ” 
of  the  latter  gentleman,  now  being  printed,  will 
soon  give  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  inscriptions  collected  on 
the  line  of  the  lower  barrier  j per  lineam  Valli,  as 
the  “ Notitia”  has  it,  or  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
“The  Roman  Wall.”  But  a pergonal  survey  of 
the  works,  at  least  in  part,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  by  all  who  would  understand  folly  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  nndertaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  triumphed  over  a 
bleak  and  wild  district,  and  secured  their  mural 
defences  by  garrisons  in  walled  castra  and 
castella. 

The  lower  barrier  and  its  auxiliary  fortifica- 
tions, are  copiously  described,  and  illnstrated  by 
Dr.  Brnce,*  who  has  devoted  a long  portion  of 
an  active  life  to  personal  surveys  and  study,  and 
who  is  still  earnestly  engaged  in  completing 
his  researches.  In  company  with  him  and  Mr. 
Clayton  (who  is  the  Guardian  Genius  of  miles  of 
the  wall  distriot),  I have  recently  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  eastern  parts, 
and  have  been  introduced  to  discoveries  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Clayton,  at  The  Chesters, 
which  includes  the  important  station  called  by 
the  Romans  Cilurnum;  and  at  Carrawburgb, 
once  Procolitia.  Oar  researches  were  crowned  by 
the  discovery,  withont  the  aid  of  spade  or 
pickaxe,  of  an  inscribed  altar  at  Hexham,  which, 
as  it  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  monnments  of 
the  wall,  may  claim  priority  of  notice.  It  stood 
with  one  uninscribed,  about  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  by 
the  side  of  the  church,  facirg  and  adjoinirg  the 
new  road,  m the  cutting  of  which,  several  years 
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since,  the  altars  were  dag  up,  and  by  the  pro- 
vident care  of  the  sexton,  secured  from  being 
broken  np  for  building  materials  ; bub,  until  onr 
visit,  no  one  ever  noticed  the  inscription,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

APOLLTNI 
MAPONO 
• TERBSTIVS 
. . . TP  . . OVF  • [?1 
PIRilVd  • SAEN 
PRAEF  ■ CiSTR  • 

LEG  • TI  • V • P • F • 

D • D • 

“ To  Apollo  Maponne,  Terentins  Firmus  Saeniaa 

Prefect  of  the  Camps  to  the  Sixth 

Legion,  surnamed  Viotrix,  Pia,  Fidelis,  has  dedi- 
cated” (this  altar).  The  fourth  line,  now  in- 
distinct, gave,  no  doubt,  the  names  of  the  pre- 
fect’s father  and  family ; the  latter  may  have 
been  that  of  Qainotia : it  is,  fortunately  the 
least  important  line  in  the  insoription. 

The  correctness  of  the  rectification  I suggested 
some  years  ago  of  the  hitherto  adopted  reading 
Apollini  Apono  upon  an  altar  at  Cambridge, 
found  at  Ribchester,  is  confirmed  by  the  clearly 
legible  mapono  of  that  of  Hexham.  An  altar 
found  on  the  south-west  of  the  wall  is  inscribed 
DEO  MAPONo,  which  these  other  discoveries 
explain  as  allied  to  or  identical  with  Apollo, 
who  acquired  this  snrname  from  some  place  in 
the  north  of  Britain,  or  from  some  British  or 
Celtic  myth,  in  which  possibly,  his  attributes 
may  have  corresponded  with  a deity  termed 
Mapon,  as  those  of  Mars  did,  we  assome,  to 
Belatuoader.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that 
Mapono,  as  a place  in  Britain,  and  apparently  in 
the  north  of  the  province,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 

Proifectus  Castrorum  here  ocoura  for  the  first 
time  in  Romano-Brltish  epigraphy.  One  was 
assigned  to  every  legion ; and  his  duty  was  to 
direct  the  laying  out  of  temporary  and  winter 
stations,  their  defences  and  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  sixth  legion  (we  learn  from  a Conti- 
nental insoription)  came  into  Britain  with 
Hadrian,  and  has  left  numerous  evidences  of 
its  presence  in  the  middle  distriot  of  the  wall 
(in  which  Hexham  may  be  included),  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine  Wall. 
The  foundations  of  the  Church  of  Hexham  are 
composed  of  the  materials  of  Roman  buildings  : 
two  of  the  stones  have  inscriptions  recording  the 
erection  of  some  pnblic  building,  in  the  time  of 
Severos;  and  the  eroobion  of  an  altar  : military 
detachments  are  mentioned  in  both,  and  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  Sixth  Legion,  which 
subsequently  was  quartered  at  York.  Two 
fragments  of  inscribed  stones  saved  by  Mr.  Fair- 
less  during  the  recent  pulling  down  of  building’s 
are  engraved  in  the  last  edition  of  “ The  Roman 
Wall.”  In  one  of  these  the  sixth  legion  is  also 
mentioned.  Bnb,  as  yet,  the  name  of  the  Roman 
town  or  castrum,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Hexham,  has  nob  bean  decided  on ; and  will  re- 
quire farther  oonsideration  ere  it  be  recognised 
beyond  question. 

Dr.  Brnce  read  a paper  on  the  discovery  at 
Hoxham,  at  the  opening  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the 
first  evening  of  last  month.  At  the  same 
time  he  brought  forward  a discovery  made  at 
Abbotsford  by  Mr.  Robert  White.  It  is  a frag- 
ment of  an  inscription  recording  the  Twenty, 
second  Legion,  surnamed  Primigenia,  of  the 
presence  of  which  in  Britain  no  other  instance 
has  been  found,  except  on  a coin  of  Carauaios. 
From  a marble  cippos  found  at  Ferentinum,  in 
Italy,  it  appears  that  in  the  expedition  to  Britain 
under  Hadrian  there  were  vexillations  of  the 
Seventh,  the  Eighth,  and  the  Twenty-second 
Legion,  styled  Primigenia,  each  a thousand 
strong.  A visit  to  Abbotsford  to  inspect  this 
fragment  enabled  Dr.  Bruce  to  recognise  some 
Bcaiptnres  which  had  been  brought,  many  years 
since,  from  Old  Penrith,  where  they  were  dug 
np  j and  from  the  same  place  it  is  inferred  came 
the  fragment  under  consideration.  The  sculp- 
tures (dgured  in  Lysons’s  “ Magna  Britannia  ”) 

' represent  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercnry,  Jupiter,  and 
Venus,  and,  without  mnch  doubt,  they  have 
belonged  to  a group  of  ^deities  presiding  over 
the  days  of  the  week,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
tesselated  pavement  at  Bramdean,  in  Hampshire, 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Clayton’s  excavations  on  the  site  of 
Procolitia  are  daily  bringing  to  light  something 
of  interest.  When  the  “Notitia  ” was  compiled 
this  station  was  garrisoned  by  a cohort  of  the 
Batavi.  Inscriptions  discovered  upon  the  spot 
confirm  this  historical  record,  and  prove  also 
that  other  auxiliary  troops,  such  as  the  Aquitani, 
were  in  garrison  here,  and  the  reigns  of 
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Hadrian,  Severas,  and  Maximinna  are  indicated 
by  lapidary  evidenoe.  A large  namber  also  of 
minor  inacriptions  indicating  the  amount  of  work 
cone  by  varions  companies  of  soldiers  have  been 
found;  and  lastly  one  of  these  thus  marked: — 

THRTPO 

NIA.NA 

PXXIIII 

showing  the  number  of  yards  built  by  a century 
called  Thruponiana ; a fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
tion to  Caracalla ; and  a finger -ring  incised  with 
the  letters — 

MAT 

EES 

which,  probably  may  be  in  the  sense  of  a votive 
off'ering,  MATrihus  EEStiiwfits,  a dedication  to 
the  Decc  Matres,  to  whom  so  many  altars  on  the 
line  of  the  wall  are  addressed. 

On  the  occasion  of  onr  visit,  under  the 
gnidance  of  Mr.  Clayton  himself,  some  substan- 
tial bnildings  on  the  sonth-weab  of  the  station, 
on  the  exterior  side,  were  being  laid  open.  Like 
all  the  bnildings  of  these  cctstra  destined  for  the 
troops,  they  were  well  heated,  the  prccfurnium  of 
the  hypooaust,  in  this  instance,  having  a double 
mouth.  The  consnmption  of  fuel  in  this  cold 
climate,  by  so  many  garrisons  brought  from  the 
south,  must  have  been  enormons ; bub  wood  was 
common  ; and  that  they  knew  perfectly  well  the 
benefits  of  the  coal  close  beneath  their  feet  is 
proved  by  its  presence  in  situ.  In  the  station  at 
The  Chesters  {Cilumtim)  we  saw  a heap  of  coal 
jnsb  as  it  bad  been  found  in  a room  where  fires, 
for  some  mannfaotnring  purposes,  had  been 
used.  The  walls  of  Procolitia  (like  those  of 
all  the  castra  and  the  great  wall  itself)  have 
Boffered  at  the  hands  of  long  ages  of  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  having  been  resorted  to  as  a 
quarry  of  faced  stones  ready-made  for  the 
builder ; but  now  spoliation  is  checked  here  and 
throughout  a long  district  of  the  wall  which  has 
fortunately  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Clayton. 

Since  my  visit  to  the  wall  (which  I printed  an 
account  of  in  my  “ Collectanea  Antiqua  ”)  im- 
portanb  discoveries  have  been  made  at  The 
Chesters.  The  east  and  north  gateways  have 
been  laid  open,  and  several  rooms  in  the  interior  ; 
also  the  eastern  abnbment  of  the  bridge  over  the 
North  Tyne.  The  last  is  the  most  remarkable, 
and  of  which  we  have,  so  far  as  I know,  no  other 
example  in  this  country.  It  will  be  sufficient  on 
this  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  an  excellent 
view  of  the  remains  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Bruce’s  “ Roman  Wall,”  which  gives  a good 
notion  of  their  solidity  and  grandeur.  The  piers 
which  supported  the  wooden  bridge  have  been 
traced  and  planned,  as  well  as  the  abntment  on 
the  western  side.  The  whole  is  well  worth  the 
stndy  of  arohiteota  and  engineers.  For  the  rich 
treasnres  of  the  ancient  mural  inscriptions 
and  sonlpture  appropriately  preserved  at  The 
Cheaters  I must  refer  to  Dr.  Brace’s  works, 
especially  to  “ The  Lapidarinm  ; ” bat  there  is  a 
plaster  cast  of  a fine  slab  from  the  west  end  of 
the  Antonine  Wall,  with  an  historical  description, 
I think, unpublished,  whichhas  apeouliar  interest 
in  illustrating  the  impolicy  of  separating  ancient 
monuments  from  their  histories  and  realities. 
The  original  slab,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and 
protests  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
McOhesney,  the  consul  at  Newcastle,  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  is  professor 
of  geology.  Of  what  possible  use  it  could  ever 
have  been  there  it  is  difficult  to  imagine;  but  if 
ever  of  service,  there  is  but  little  doubt  it  has 
now  perished.  The  bad  taste  in  transferring 
the  old  Penrith  monuments  to  a garden  wall  at 
Abbotsford  has  been  referred  to ; bnt  the  taste 
is  common,  and,  no  doubt,  much  of  ancient 
epigraphy  and  sculptore  may  yet  be  recovered 
by  a systematic  examination  of  houses,  out- 
houses, gardens,  walls,  &c.,  along  the  line  of  the 
great  Wall. 

At  Benwell,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Con- 
deroum,  about  two  miles  westward  of  Newcastle, 
inscriptions  have  been  found  confirming  the 
“ Notitia”  evidence  that  a cohort  of  the  Asfcnres 
was  permanently  quartered  here ; and  showing 
also  that  detachments  of  the  second  and  twen- 
tieth legions  wore  here  on  special  service. 
Mr.  Bendal  has  carefully  preserved  in  his 
grounds,  on  the  exterior  of  the  castrum,  the 
lower  portions  of  a small  square  building,  donbt- 
less  a temple,  with  two  very  fine  decorated  altars 
discovered  in  it,  almost  uniojured.  The  in- 
BOriptions  on  both  have  historical  interest;  but 
they  are  especially  remarkable  ia  being  addressed 
to  a deity  under  a title  hitherto  unknown, — that 
of  Anooiticus  or  Antenooitiens.  The  two  spel- 


lings seem  variations  only  of  one  and  the  same 
word,  which,  like  many  more  in  the  Eomano- 
British  mythology,  seems  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Althongh  I have  no  example  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  I think  now,  as  I ever  did,  that  the  god 
who  received  these  dedications  at  Conderenm, 
in  discharge  of  vows,  ia  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  as  the 
preserver  of  health,  which,  in  a northern  climate, 
and  in  sneh  a locality,  exposed  to  natural  dis- 
turbances and  to  the  powerful  foes  in  open 
rebellion,  must  have  been  in  daily  jeopardy. 

C.  Roach  Smith. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

Advices  received  from  an  English  architect, 
who  has  recently  visited  some  of  the  provinces 
of  France,  apeak  of  the  great  activity  of  build- 
ing operations,  both  public  and  private,  that  is 
everywhere  to  be  noticed.  As  a general  move- 
ment of  this  kind  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
origination  of  the  Governments  (as  in  the  case 
of  Paris  and  the  chief  centres  of  population), 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  hoards 
which  the  French,  as  a people,  are  in  the  habit 
of  accumulating,  are  thus  finding  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

At  Lille,  the  cathedral  is  being  perfected, 
under  the  care  of  the  architect.  Monsieur  P. 
Canuissie.  The  nave,  which  was  incomplete,  is 
being  carried  out  to  its  full  length,  and  the  roofs 
over  the  throe  spans  are  being  covered  in.  The 
western  tower  is  being  carried  np,  and  will 
receive  a spire,  with  a gallery  and  chamber  for 
a watchman.  No  less  than  ten  different  kinds  of 
stone,  selected  from  different  quarries  in  Belgium 
and  in  the  norih  of  France,  are  employed, 
according  to  their  respective  qualities,  in  outer 
and  inner  work,  and  in  the  facing  and  lining  of 
the  walls,  vaulting,  piers,  steps,  foundations,  and 
decorative  sculpture.  The  vanlting  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  sculpture  ia  noticeable.  The 
private  buildings  in  Lille,  especially  in  the 
handsome  new  street,  are  also  advancing  with 
rapidity. 

At  St.  Denis  great  activity  is  manifest,  both 
in  repairing  the  damage  caused  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  general 
restoration.  T he  cathedral  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  well-known  architect,  Monsieur  Yiollet-le- 
Duc.  The  windows,  especially  those  of  the 
clearstory,  have  suffered  severely,  as  many  as 
eighty  sliells  having  struck  the  building.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  little  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  substantial  parts  of  the  fabric.  Some  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  flying  buttress  are 
here  to  be  found,  and  as  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  architects  these  contrivances  are  struc- 
tural, and  not  merely  ornamental,  or,  indeed, 
disfiguring,  it  may  be  readily  calculated  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  demolition  of 
one  or  two  by  the  shells. 

At  Poitiers,  a somewhat  retired,  not  to 
say  out  of  the  way,  part  of  France,  new 
streets  have  been  laid  out,  and  many  private 
buildings  are  newly  completed  or  in  progress. 
They  are  good  substantial  structures,  with 
an  ample  allowance  of  decoration;  bub  as  very 
strongly  illustrating  the  want  of  originality 
and  of  true  architectural  power  too  gene- 
rally observable.  A new  Hiitel  de  Ville  is 
being  commenced  at  Poitiers.  The  old  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  exterior  of  which,  especially 
in  the  choir,  needs  much  reparation,  is  receiving 
a new  chancel  paving,  of  an  elaborate  design 
in  white,  black,  and  red  marble. 

At  Bordeaux,  extensive  public  works  have 
been  recently  carried  out,  including  hand- 
some boulevards  and  public  markets.  The 
physiognomy  of  this  ancient  home  of  the 
English  in  early  times  very  strongly  recalls  that 
of  a Spanish  town,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  people, 
the  life  and  stir  in  the  streets,  and  the  general 
open-air  life  that  fills  the  place,  all  tell  of 
southern  suns.  Large  nnmbers  of  houses  are 
in  course  of  construction, — a fact  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  whole  streets  of 
nnocenpied  houses  to  be  found  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  commencement  of 
this  activity  probably  dates  before  the  ontbreak 
of  the  war  ; but  the  works  are  acbnally  in  pro- 
gress. The  Grand  MarcM,  two  pavilions  of 
which  are  finished  and  occupied,  is  now  being 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a third. 

We  lea  ve  to  other  pages  any  comments  on  the 
increasing  dulness  of  Paris,  the  contrast  of 
which  with  the  general  activity  of  the  provinces 
is  a new  and  most  suggestive  feature  of  the 
condition  of  France.  Everywhere  politics  are 


now  fearlessly  talked, — a fact  which  ia  in  itself  a 
I evolution;  as  the  timidity  of  the  rural  popula- 
tions, and  their  willingness  to  take  their  politioal 
opinions  ready  made  from  the  prefect,  the  maire, 
or  the  curd,  is  one  main  cause  of  the  readiness 
with  which  any  adventnrer  who  manages  to  get 
bold  of  the  official  reins  in  Paris  is  obeyed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  king- 
dom. A sense  of  uncertainty,  and  of  the  essen- 
tially  make-shift  and  temporary  character  of  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  is  universal.  The 
Orleans  family  were  staying,  in  September,  at 
Aix  in  Savoy,  and  our  friend  was  struck  by  the 
universality  of  the  deference  paid  everywhere 
IQ  public  to  these  princes.  That  between  the 
shocks  of  the  politioal  earthquake  the  French 
provincials  shonld  have  betaken  themselves,  with 
such  busy  industry,  to  the  rebnilding  and  im- 
proving of  their  cities,  ia  a remarkable  display 
of  the  irrepressible  elaatioity  of  the  race,  and  a 
proof  of  the  immense  reaonroea  as  yet  unde- 
veloped in  the  country. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  CHICAGO. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  various  morals 
and  lessons  deduced  by  various  writers  both  in 
England  and  in  America  from  the  late  calamity 
at  Chicago,  and,  while  teachers  having  at  last 
got  a good  text,  are  trying  to  drown  the  din  of 
the  rebuilding  of  that  city,  by  raising  their 
voices  to  the  highest  pitch,  in  the  fear  that  their 
views  may  not  be  adopted,  it  may  be  worth 
while  trying  to  discover  what  ideas  the  Ameri- 
cana themselves  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
the  bnilding  of  Chicago  previously  to  the  con- 
flagration. We  all  know  how  the  system  of 
erecting  “ fire-traps”  in  the  form  of  little  wooden 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  city  was  decided,  and 
how,  since  the  fire,  their  destrnction  has  been 
characterised  by  all  Americans  as  a great  bles- 
sing wrought  by  the  destroying  element.  Though 
these  huts  are  looked  upon  as  in  a great  measure 
the  cause  of  the  demolition  of  the  heart  of  the 
city,  yet  against  that  loss  every  American 
balances  the  fact  that  in  doing  their  dread  work 
they  too  have  been  destroyed. 

In  glancing  over  a file  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
we  came  upon  a rather  lengthy  article  in  the 
number  for  July  9th,  1871,  upon  the  “ Science 
of  Building,”  and  the  state  more  especially  of 
Chicago  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  that 
science.  The  writer  of  the  paper  devotes  him- 
self mainly  to  the  consideration  of  the  snbjeot 
from  a money  point  of  view,  declaring  that  the 
system  of  building  wooden  houses,  and  without 
any  general  plan,  is  the  cause  of  the  waste  of 
millions  of  dollara  annually  (the  sum  may  per- 
haps  be  taken  cum  jrauo)  ; for  beyond  the  facts 
that  such  erections  are  continnally  reqniring 
repair,  wood  being  so  perishable,  and  that  they 
are  “ so  soon  rendered  wholly  worthless  by  wear 
and  tear,”  we  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that 
” a wooden  house  is  in  the  nature  of  a temporary 
loan  on  ruinous  interest.  It  meets  the  present 
demand  by  an  immense  sacrifice  of  the  future. 
Not  only  is  a wooden  house  always  in  need  of 
constant  patching,  but  it  is  an  increased  expense 
in  a dozen  other  directions.  It  is  so  much  colder 
than  a brick  house,  that  there  is  a very  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  necessary  fuel.  More- 
over, it  is  of  a character  so  rarely*  affected  by 
the  sudden  changes  of  onr  winter  climate  that 
it  is  perceptibly  unhealthier  than  a brick  struc- 
ture. To  the  loss  of  the  building  power  there 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  additional  fuel,  of 
doctors’  bills,  of  an  occasional  visit  from  the 
undertaker,  of  more  clothing  for  the  body  and 
the  bed,  and  of  other  outlays  that  will  be  readily 
thought  of  by  one  who  occupies  one  of  these 
papier  m&chd  strnotnres  that  play  so  conspicuous 
a part  in  the  residences  of  Chicago  citizens.” 

A man  starting  in  bosinesB  who  has  only 
capital  enough  to  erect  a small  wooden  shanty, 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  prevented  from  building  snoh 
a habitation,  provided  he  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  law ; bat  such  erections  should 
bo  prohibited  within  certain  limits,  and,  above 
all,  in  close  contact  with  large  houses.  Such 
a man  is  recommended  to  wait  till  he  can 
afford  to  build  a brick  house.  It  ia  possibly 
a fair  question  to  ask  whether  it  is  wise  for 
a man,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  saving,  to 
saddle  himself  with  the  certainty  of  a heavy 
future  outlay.  The  man  who  builds  a wooden 
house  differs  from  him  who  builds  one  of  more 
lasting  materials  somewhat  as  a man  who, 

• We  preaame  the  word  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  “ ta 
[such  a rare  or  great  extent.” 
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starting  with  a moderate  ontlay,  leaves  himself 
with  a note  of  a tboasand  dollars  to  run  all  his 
life,  and  upon  which  he  has  to  pay  interest, 
diBers  from  one  who,  starting  with  a larger 
ontlay,  thereafter  is  oat  of  debtj  and  besides 
this,  upon  those  who  can  afford,  bnt  do  not 
choose,  to  build  a better  hooee,  a moral  reason 
in  favonr  of  briok  or  stone  is  brooghtto  hear. 

“ There  might  be  a strong  auxiliary  argument 
adduced  in  favour  of  brick  over  wood,  that  the 
owner  of  a house  of  the  former  material  has  a 
superior  moral  position  over  the  man  who  occa* 
pies  one  composed  of  the  last-named  material. 
There  is  a sense  of  security,  dignity,  and  stability 
about  a briok  house  which  communicates  itself 
to  the  owner  or  occupant,  and  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  one  of  more 
perishable  materials.  Cceteris  paribus,  the  man 
who  owns  and  occupies  a brick  residence  will  be 
a better  citizen,  a more  reliable  business  man, 
and  a more  dignified,  affable  gentleman,  than  he 
who  lives  in  a wooden  concern  which  every 
breeze  rooks  like  an  earthquake.” 

Such  a reason  is,  perhaps,  rather  beside  the 
immediate  question  cf  the  safety  of  wooden 
buildings,  but  we  quote  it  as  showing  that  the 
Americans  appear  to  use  every  argument  they 
can  to  induce  a less  free  use  of  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses.  Wood,  they  say,  and  truly, 
ought  only  to  be  employed  in  decorations  and  em- 
bellishments, and  not  as  the  main  iugrodient ; 
and  the  chief  results  of  more  snbstantial  and 
indestructible  booses  being  built  would  be  found 
in  their  diminished  liability  to  fire  and  to  the 
wearing  influence  of  the  elements;  in  greater 
salubrity,  and  a consequent  decrease  in  mortality  ; 
in  a subsequently  diminished  ontlay,  and  in  the 
general  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
town. 

Chicago,  we  know,  possessed  many  bnildings, 
and  streets,  even,  as  fine  as  Paris  could  boast  of, 
and  to  whatever  extent  their  loss  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  existence  of  so  many  contiguous 
wooden  hots  and  lumber  piles,  it  is  certain  their 
fine  effect  was  often  as  much  spoiled  by  the 
combination  as  enhanced  by  the  oomparisou. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  Chicago 
has  now  a grand,  though  so  mournful, opportunity 
of  remedying  them.  Before  this  opportunity 
existed,  the  paper  we  are  reforring  to  came 
forward  with  advioe ; and  what  that  advice 
was, — not  given,  we  may  presume,  in  snch  baste 
and  excitement  as  have  produced  many  strange 
recommendations  since  it  existed, — we  have  now 
to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  suggested  that  land 
was  not  sufficiently  economised,  three  acres 
being  covered  by  separate  buildings  when  two 
acres  would  suffice,  if  the  buildings  were  more 
compactly  built. 

“ Chicago  apparently  occupies  an  enormous 
area  of  territory,  and  yet  it  really  employe  but  a 
limited  portion  of  it.  Land  is  a valuable  oom- 
modity;  and,  hence,  should  be  economised,  pre- 
cisely as  is  the  case  with  other  commodities  of 
recognised  value.  The  fact  that  Chicago  occupies 
three  acres  in  every  case  where  two  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  proves  that  one-third 
is  wasted.  It  is  not  only  a waste  of  land,  but  it 
is  a waste  of  time.  The  more  apart  men  live 
who  do  business  with  each  other,  the  greater  is 
the  waste  of  time.  There  is  also  the  expense  of 
transportation  between  these  separate  localities, 
that  is  precisely  so  raaoh  wasted  from  the  profits 
of  those  who  pay  it.” 

A practical  concluaion,  then,  is  that  we  should 
build  more  compactly.  We  thus  economise 
valuable  land,  time,  and  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation between  remote  points.  The  man  who 
lives  a given  distance  from  his  office,  his  banker, 
his  grocer,  and  the  other  places  and  men  whom 
he  is^  obliged  to  commnnicate  with  daily,  is  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  richer  than  a man 
with  the  same  assets  who  lives  twice  as  fax  from 
these  places  and  men. 

As  a remedy  for  this  it  is  proposed  that  houses 
should  be  built  in  blocks  or  rows,  and  it  is  urged 
that  a great  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  (msc 
of  such  houses,  aa  only,  practically,  seven 
exterior  walls  would  be  required  for  two  con- 
tiguous houses,  instead  of  eight  for  two  detached 
houses.  We  can  hardly  think,  however,  that 
houses  thus  built  fcfford  greater  immunity  from 
a general  conflagration ; and  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  on  this  account, — as  well  as 
for  reasons  similar  to  the  “ moral  argument  ” 
used  in  favour  of  briok  over  wooden  tenements, 
viz.,  that  a detached  bouse  is  more  dignified . 
than  one  of  a row, — the  building  of  detached 
houses  should  be  rather  encouraged.  Land  is 
not  BO  scarce  in  Chicago  as  in  London,  and 


should  it  ever  be  necessary  for  Chicago, — or  the 
buaineas  part  of  Chicago, — to  contract  within 
itself,  when  it  can  spread  no  farther  outwards 
there  will  then  be  more  room  for  such  an  opera- 
tion. The  farther  propo-al  is  that  every  house 
should  be  an  immense  sorb  of  hotel,  in  which 
any  number  of  families  could  be  accommodated, 
while  only  one  set  of  drains,  kitchens,  lauudrios, 
servants,  and, — so  precise  is  the  writer, — of 
“ wa'ih-tubs,  smoothing-irons,  and  clothes-lines,” 
would  be  available  for  their  joint  use,  instead  of 
having  so  many  separate  establishments  all 
requiring  separate  suites  of  these  necessaries. 
This  would  be  co-operation  “ with  a vengeance,” 
but  we  venture  to  think  that  such  a system 
would  lead  to  quite  as  serious  results  iu  the  way 
of  fire  as  the  old  system  of  wooden  huts.  Every- 
body would  be  dependent  on  or  responsible  to 
everybody  else  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  and 
when  one  did  break  out  it  would  have  far  more 
to  .destroy  at  one  swoop  than  if  it  broke  out  in 
an  ordinarily-built  one-family  mansion. 

c.  E.  r. 


ART,  PAST  AND  TO  COitE. 

On  the  occasion  of  distributing  prizes  at  the 
Strood  School  of  Art,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  de- 
livered an  address,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
remiuded  his  hearers  that  they  had  bub  a small  | 
idea  of  what  Greek  art  was,  as  there  were  ' 
only  broken  fragments  of  its  great  originals  j 
remaining.  We  must  be  struck,  too,  he  con- 
tinued, at  the  fact  that  very  few  of  their  great  | 
works  were  in  marble,  and  yet  the  general  idea 
was  that  they  wore  in  beantiful  marble,  bat  such 
was  not  the  case.  If  marble  were  used  in  a ' 
column  of  a temple,  it  was  always  painted ; 
their  sculpture  likewise  was  painted.  He  told  [ 
them  not  to  be  shocked;  but  their  English  eyes 
did  not  know  what  colour  was ; to  know  that, 
they  must  live  under  the  sun.  He  then  alluded 
to  several  of  the  Greek  artists,  some  of  whom 
worked  in  ivory,  in  bronze,  and  in  gold.  The  ' 
fact  is  clear  that  their  originals  were  in  bronze, 
and  considering  how  beautiful  their  works  are,  ' 
which  at  best  were  but  mere  copies,  they  might 
conceive  what  the  originals  must  have  been. 
And  how  little,  excepting  in  imagination,  could 
we  nuderstund  the  intensity  of  national  genius 
and  conception  of  the  purposes  and  meaning  of 
their  fine  arts.  What  we  had  of  those  works 
were  merely  broken  specimens.  They  were  a 
few  originals,  marred  by  time,  and  yet  those  ' 
rnius  were  the  standards  of  our  ideas.  Turn  ! 
again  to  their  buildings,  and  the  subsidiary  arts  j 
of  pottery,  gems,  and  the  mouldings  of  things 
for  their  own  use,  and  mark  their  perfection. 
Other  nations  followed  in  their  train,  but  they 
were  mere  copyists.  The  Etruscans  took  their 
models  from  Greece,  and  so  also  did  many  others, 
bub  the  once  noble  art  dwindled  down  in 
what  was  called  the  Dark  Ages;  it  became 
bnt  a poor  skeleton  of  the  past,  whose  voice 
was  but  a faltering  echo  which  soon  died 
away.  Now  he  had  brought  them  down  to  the 
Middle  Early  Ages,  which  was  a very  sad 
time,  and  a time  very  much,  disturbed.  Those 
who  wanted  peace  or  quiet,  whether  they  were 
religious  or  not,  mostly  took  refuge  in  religions 
houses,  where  there  were  saints  indeed,  and 
many  sinners,  and  many  artists  were  the  saints 
or  sinners,  and  these  men  began  to  feel  a yearn- 
ing. Well,  these  men,  feeling  those  yearnings 
and  longings  to  rise,  exerted  themselves  to  work 
up  the  old  spirit  again,  and  the  arts  began  to 
rudely  rise.  It  was  very  rnde  ; bub  it  expressed 
their  ideas,  and  they  could  stare  at  their  works 
and  feel  sympathy  one  with  another,  and  thus 
one  soul  spoke  to  another.  Men  wrote  memoirs 
of  what  they  oonld  recollect,  traditions  were 
collected,  and  arts  gradually  began  to  revive,  and 
that  kind  which,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
they  called  Gothic,  opened  upon  them.  But  the 
Gothic  art  was  then  but  as  a flower  in  the  wilder- 
ness, growing  in  the  transient  sunbeams  in 
most  troublesome  times.  Still,  it  was  no  foster 
edifice;  it  was  to  thorn  a reality.  Artists  grew, 
sculptors  carved,  and  maaona  builded,  and  art  was 
national  because  natural.  Besides  the  beautiful 
art  called  Christian,  there  was  that  which  sprang 
np  under  the  influence  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
which  had  left  its  masterpieces  in  all  directions, 
nob  only  in  the  East,  bub  in  Africa,  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  Palermo,  and  other  places.  It  was 
complete,  thorongb,  national,  true.  There  were 
others  still ; and  if  they  looked  south  of  the 
Alps  they  would  see  how  art  revived  there,  and 
they  might  tell  the  same  story  of  that  aa  he  had 
of  the  Gothic  art  on  the  north  side.  There  was 
need  for  something,  otherwise  Dante  would  not 


have  made  his  appearance,  and  thus  they  soon 
bad  that  beautiful  style  known  as  Early  Italian, 
as  displayed  at  Plorenoe,  and  which  became 
nearly  allied  to  the  Northern  Gothic.  It  was 
handed  from  one  to  another,  until  it  came  to 
that  wonderful  man,  Michelangelo,  for  whose 
work  there  was  no  precedent,  and  after  whom 
there  bad  been  no  example.  That  bronghb  them 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ; 
but,  alas ! human  ambition  and  luxury,  human 
pride,  and  the  greatest  of  all  deadly  poisons 
of  art,  individual  conceit,  seemed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  this,  like  an  air  of  poison  through 
a conservatory,  caused  the  flowers  of  art 
to  droop  and  die.  Now,  what  they  had 
to  learn  from  all  this  was  that  all  arts  have 
flourished  when  they  have  been  natural,  and 
what  arts  bad  failed  were  Etruscan  and  Roman, 
because  they  were  copied.  They  wanted  luxury 
and  beantiful  things,  bub  that  was  not  art  in  its 
better  sense.  Those  arts  which  were  brought  to 
perfection  were  those  which  were  begun  in  sim- 
plicity of  national  necessity  ; they  wanted  them,, 
and  so  they  worked  them  out  perfectly.  Now, 
he  would  ask  them  to  consider  what  was  going^ 
on  in  their  own  country,  and  he  could  not  think 
of  it  bub  as  an  utter  Babel.  It  seemed  to  spring 
from  no  great  motive  genius,  nor  to  centre  round 
any  living  national  purpose.  There  was  much 
love  for  it,  bat  very  little  discrimination,  and  yet 
there  were  individuals  and  societies  devoted  to 
the  highest  culture  of  it.  We  have  glorified  use 
too  much,  and  use  was  selfishness,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  considered  a virtue.  Independence, 
freedom,  self-sacrifice,  simplicity, — those  were 
virtues.  Art,  in  our  opinion,  seemed  to  be 
rather  as  an  ornament  to  be  put  on  and  off,  and 
nob  felt  aa  an  essential  part  of  our  life  and  being. 
Every  style,  too,  was  in  vogue,  from  the  Egyptian 
hall  to  the  Gothic  chapel.  Statues,  be  said, 
were  erected  without  a murmur  of  national  dis- 
pleasure ; and,  having  sarcastically  alluded  to 
that  of  Wellington,  he  referred  to  that  of 
Stephenson  in  the  hall  at  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  represented  aa  a Roman  senator.  Ha 
believed  that  before  another  thirty  years  were 
over,  art  would  be  taught  in  a very  different  way. 
He  believed  a great  Queen’s  prize  would  be 
offered  to  the  beat  student  of  all  England,  who 
probably  will  have  to  take  some  natural  subject 
and  produce  two  drawings,  one  of  them  a perfect 
reality  of  it,  and  the  other  a perfectly  conven- 
tional idea.  And  that,  too,  was  the  thing  they 
must  do  if  they  wished  to  become  artists ; they 
must  learn  to  lay  hold  of  a thing,  and  also  to 
represent  it. 


THE  GAIETY  THEATRE,  DUBLIN. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre  in  Dublin,  of  which  iu 
its  progress  we  have  already  spoken,  was  opened 
on  the  27th  ult.  It  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  of  London,  archi- 
tect ; and  in  general  effect  the  auditory  some- 
what resembles  the  Qaiety  in  London.  The 
relative  dimensions  of  the  two  theatres  are  said 
officially  to  stand  thus  : — 

Dublin.  London. 

Et.  Ft.  In. 

From  curtain-line  to  back  of  pit  68  63  ®- 

,,  „ balcony  stalls  38  36  6 

,,  „ first  circle  stalls  44  45  0 

„ „ front  of  gallery  47  47  ® 

From  footlights  to  back  walls  of  stage......  61  41  0 

Width  between  walls  of  stage 64  61  0 

Width  of  the  proscenium  opening  28  30  0 

Height  of  „ .,  37  29  0- 

Height  from  pit  ilooi  to  centre  of  ceiling  46  54  0 

The  pit-stalls  and  pit  have  21  rows  of  seats, 
accommodating  700  persons.  The  balcony,  on 
first  tier,  is  a semicircle  of  28  ft.  diameter, 
opening  out  '*  by  curves  of  a contrary 
flexure  ” to  a width  of  37  ft.  at  the  proscenium 
columns.  The  balustrade  in  front  is  an  open 
trellis-work  of  iron,  gilded.  In  this  balcony  are 
200  arm-chairs,  in  7 rows,  2 ft.  10  in.  wide,  eaoh 
seat  turning  up,  to  give  facility  in  passing. 
There  is  an  enclosing  corridor  all  round  this  tier, 
and  at  the  back  a series  of  circular  arches,  filled 
in  with  plate-glass  sashes.  The  upper  circle 
has  5 rows  of  seats,  to  accommodate  210  per- 
sons ; the  corridor  at  the  back  is  enclosed  by  a 
partition  high  enough  to  lean  upon.  The  gallery 
has  11  rows  oUseats,  and  will  seat  700  people  ^ 
and  between  the  pillars  where  the  several  tiers 
stop  and  the  proscenium  columns,  are  3 tiers  of 
private  boxes.  The  total  accommodation  is  for 
2,000  persons. 

The  coloured  decorations  are  Romanesque  in 
style,  for  the  most  part  painted  on  the  flat.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  semicircular  panels  spring- 
ing from  each  pillar,  having  ornament  in  gold 
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and  colour  on  a neutral  ground ; the  spandrels 
are  filled  in  with  illuminated  scroll  ornament,  on 
light  ground,  and  the  centre  part  is  in  turquoise 
blue,  powdered  with  gold  stars.  Over  the  pro- 
soenium  bozes  are  figure  subjects  illustratire  of 
Irish  history,  painted  by  Mr.  O’Hea,  of  Dublin. 
The  panel  on  the  left-hand  side  represents  the 
Bard  McKevin  being  crowned  by  the  daughter 
of  King  Art  McMurragb,  of  Leinster,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  having  saved  her  father’s  life,  by 
singing  his  famous  war-song,  the  “ Easq  Catha,” 
when  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  being  sur- 
prised by  his  enemies  at  a feast,  the  singing  of 
which  song  put  him  on  his  guard  and  enabled 
him  to  escape.  The  subject  on  the  opposite 
panel  is  an  Irish  minstrel  ohauting  the  legends 
of  “ Oasian”  before  Prince  McNial,  of  the  Red 
Hand,  King  of  Ulster — and  hia  Court.  Conti- 
guous to  these  panels  are  two  subjects  taken 
from  Moore’s  Melodies, — painted  by  Mr.  W. 
Phillips,  of  London, — filling  up  the  spandrels 
under  the  groins  of  the  ceiling.  The  one  is  the 
origin  of  the  Shamrock — “The  Chosen  Leaf  of 
Bard  and  Chief  j”  and  the  other,  “ The  Minstrel 
Boy.” 

The  prosoenium  pillars,  as  at  the  London 
theatre,  are  of  cut  atone,  with  carved  capitals. 

With  respect  to  ventilation,  over  the  sun- 
burner  is  a shaft  6 ft.  in  diameter,  running  up 
through  the  roof.  Commuuioating  with  the 
ceiling  of  each  tier  is  also  an  air-shaft  on  either 
side,  running  from  top  to  bottom  of  building — 
which  will  take  away  the  heated  air  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  gas  consumption.  There  are  no 
chandeliers  j and  the  footlights  are  out  of  the 
Bight  of  the  audience,  and  burn  downwards,  the 
product  of  the  combustion  being  taken  away  in 
an  iron  cylinder  running  parallel  with  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and  carried  up  in  a flue  in  the  main 
wall.  There  are  two  floors  below  the  stage  for 
the  sinking — and  a floor  at  height  of  50  ft.  above 
the  stage,  for  the  raising  of  scenery.  Off  the 
stage  are  property-rooms,  scene  docks,  gresn- 
rooms  for  artists  and  orchestra,  and  about  15 
dressing  and  other  rooms.  We  need  only  add 
that  the  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Meade 
& Son,  Dublin  j the  decoratorB,MeBBrs.  Dobson  & 
Co,,  Dublin  j the  gas-fitter  was  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Dublin  ; Messrs.  Strode,  of  London,  executed  the 
patent  suu-burner  and  footlights ; and  the  up- 
holsterers were  Messrs.  Arnott  & Co.,  of  Dublin. 
The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  George  West. 


THE  GiTESHEiD  SCHOOLS  COMPETI- 
TION  DESIGNS. 

Siu, — Allow  me,  as  an  architect  of  consider- 
able experience  in  the  erection  of  schools,  to 
give  your  readers  the  notes  made  in  my  book, 
on  a careful  examination  of  the  above  drawings 
when  publicly  exhibited  in  the  town-hall,  pre- 
mising them  by  saying  that,  of  the  136  sets  of 
drawings  sent  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  different  architects,  24  were  chosen 
for  final  selection,  half  of  which  had  not  earned 
©ven  a passing  note  in  my  book,  and  one  I had 
contented  myself  by  describing  in  the  one  word 

absnrd.  ’ 

For  brevity’s  sake,  I will  give  only  my  notes 
■on  what  were  afterwards  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, viz..  Nos.  14,  48,  155,  and  196,  all  by  a 
local  arohiteot,  and  No.  131,  by  a firm  in  Don- 
caster. 

" No.  14.  Infanta’  department.  Cloak-room, 
being  merely  the  general  poroh  entrance,  will 
■not  work  : clothes  would  not  be  safe ; and  class- 
room aud  playground  being  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  school-room  thereto,  children  going  from 
one  to  the  other  would  have  to  cross  the  school 
twice  before  going  into  playground.  Boys’  and 
girla’  cloak-rooms  open  to  same  objection  as  to 
relative  position  to  class-rooms  and  playgrounds, 
causing  too  much  passing  and  re-passing  in 
large  room,  and  stopping  work  therein.  Draw- 
ings remarkably  well  ‘got  np,’  and  likely  to  win 
unless  men  practical  in  actual  sohool-workino' 
are  the  judges.” 

“ No.  48.  Infants’  class-room  accommodation 
too  small,  being  fit  only  for  about  65  instead  of 
.210  children,  as  per  Government  plans.  Cloak- 
room position  open  to  objections  named  in  plan 
14,  by  same  architect.  Two  distinct  schools 
are  provided  for  infants  requiring  more  super- 
vision than  one.  Boys’  and  girls’  departments 
are  each  in  large  single  schools,  with  thirteen 
groups  of  desks,  although  Government  rules  fix 
* five,  or  at  most  six.’  Cloak-room  arrangements 
as  before.  Drawings  ‘ got  up  ’ same  as  No.  14, 
and  open  to  same  remark.” 

Nos.  131  to  133  were  not  thought  worthy  of 


any  special  note,  so  many  being  better  in  the 
writer’s  judgment. 

“No.  155.  Infants’  schoolroom  all  in  one,  for 
480  children,  less  those  in  two  small  class-rooms. 
Entrance-porch  used  as  cloak-room,  and  open  to 
objection  named  in  No.  14.  Boys  and  girls  each 
in  large  schoolroom,  with  twelve  groups  of 
desks  instead  of  ‘ five,  or  at  most  six  ’ required 
by  Government  rules.  Class-room  arrange, 
ments  open  to  objections  previously  named. 
Drawings  * gob  up  ’ as  before.” 

“No.  196.  Infanta’  cloak  and  class  room  as  in 
No.  14.  Clasa-roora  much  too  small  for  use, 
only  10  ft.  wide}  other  cloak  and  classrooms 
better  than  in  other  places  by  same  architect, 
bub  would  still  require  alteration  to  be  made 
workable.  Drawings  as  before.” 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  notes  I made  before 
the  committee’s  selection  was  known,  and  are, 
therefore,  nuinfluenced  by  it  in  any  way.  Thei  e 
were  several  plans  far  superior  for  their  practical 
working  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  aud  I looked 
for  them  in  vain  even  among  the  first  twenty- 
four.  So  it  comes  to  this  ; either  the  committee 
of  selection  or  the  writer  is  a very  bad  judge  of 
school-plans  } and  your  readers  must  decide  for 
themselves  whose  opinion  they  think  beat  worthy 
of  reliance, — that  of  fine  gentlemen  chosen  from 
a School  Board  which  has  only  been  inexistence 
a few  months,  and  which  is  now  building  for  the 
first  time } or  the  writer,  who  built  many 
schools,  and  whose  plana  and  spscifioationa  have 
passed  the  Committee  of  Conncil  without  even 
a suggested  alteration  in  matters  of  detail. 

Similar  compoticions  are  now  open,  and  many 
more  will  follow  under  the  new  Act.  Will  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  nee  your  influence  to  prevent  archi- 
tects competing  unless  practical  men,  such  ns 
the  Government  school  inspectors,  are  called  upon 
to  decide  ? Good  plans  will  bh^n  be  secured 
regardless  of  tricky  effects,  too  ofteu  seen  in 
competitive  drawings,  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the 
unwary.  If  architects  risk  the  cost  of  compe- 
tition, surely  committees  should  go  to  sufficient 
expense  to  secure  proper  decisions. 

An  Aechitect, 


ART  IN  LIFE. 

The  prizes  gained  by  the  pupils  of  the  Reading 
School  of  Art  were  distributed,  on  the  I7&h  ulb., 
by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  who  delivered  an  interesting 
address.  After  treating  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  art  in  various  countries,  Mr.  Taylor  said  : — 
Modem  life  does  not  colour,  and  is  not  coloured 
by,  modern  art  in  the  sense  in  which  earlier  life 
coloured  and  was  coloured  by  earlier  art.  The 
art  called  forth  by  public  demands  in  earlier 
times,  by  courts,  by  establishments,  festivities, 
aud  pageants  of  the  nobility,  the  abbeys, 
cathedrals,  churches,  the  guilds  and  corporations 
in  cities,  whether  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
carvings,  processional  and  heraldic  banners, 
trappings  and  insignia,  splendid  and  brilliant 
clothing,  armour,  the  pageant  of  civic  aud  reli- 
gious ceremonials,  tournaments,  guild- feasts,  and 
BO  forth,  was  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  populace 
even  more  than  by  those  who  provided  and  paid 
for  it.  The  church  festivals,  public  entries,  and 
royal  progresses  were  all  occasions  for  showy 
and  stately  living  pictures  to  which  our  existence 
nowadays  has  no  parallel.  In  spite  of  the  rude- 
ness of  private  habits,  art  was,  in  a certain 
sense,  in  the  air  breathed  by  our  forefathers ; 
and  this  was  even  more  the  case  in  foreign 
countries  than  iu  England,  as  iu  the  ancient 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  Pisa,  Florence,  or  Venetia. 
And  if  this  country  was  poor  in  native  painting 
and  sculpture,  it  had  from  the  twelfth  century 
an  arohiteoLure  of  its  own,  stately  and  beautiful, 
in  cathedral,  abbey,  aud  castle,  and  later  in 
country  manor-house  and  town  mansion  or  city 
guildhall,  which  served  as  a framework  for  the 
brilliant  moving  pictures  indicated  above,  and 
familiarised  all  classes  iu  some  degree  with 
artistic  impressions,  such  as  are  by  no  moans  to 
be  extracted  from  any  conditions  or  incidents  of 
life  in  our  time.  Fur  it  is  impossible  to  blink 
or  disguise  the  painful  truth  that  Euglish 
lives, — especially  those  of  the  masses, — are 
now  as  widely  divorced  as  lives  can  well  be 
from  all  the  blessings  and  refining  influences 
of  beauty,  natural  or  artistic.  In  most  of 
our  seats  of  labour  the  beautiful  in  nature 
has  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of 
industry.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  widespread  of 
blackened  wastes,  the  hideous  moantains  of  slag 
and  cinders  now  gradually  usurping  hill  and 
valley,  field  and  river-bank  in  the  Black  Country, 
in  the  iron  and  copper  mining  and  smelting  dis- 


tricts of  England  aud  Wales.  Look  at  the  rivers 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  choked  from  eonree 
to  sea  with  the  foul  refuse  of  mine  and  foundry, 
their  fair  waters  filled  with  the  filth  and  pollnted 
with  the  stains  of  innumerable  mills  and  manu- 
factories } at  the  dense  canopy  of  smoke  that 
hangs  for  ever  over  the  busy  hives  of  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactories ; or  the  forest  of  tall 
chimneys  that  belch  forth  their  blackness  above 
the  grim  forges  and  grimier  stree's  of  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham.  Nature,  in  these  parts  of  our 
island,  is  being  more  and  more  subdued  to  the 
use  of  man  at  the  cost  of  all  she  can  give  to 
bring  man  face  to  face  with  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  in  Hia  works.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, which  are  telling  yearly  more  and  more 
upon  our  population,  making  their  lives  of  toil 
more  gloomy,  and  grimy,  and  cheerless,  and  so 
forcing  them  more  and  more  to  those  excite- 
ments, relaxations,  and  indulgences  which  take 
cbem  for  a moment  oat  of  their  dnll,  sad  selves, 
but  to  leave  them  lower,  more  dispirited,  and 
restless  than  before,  it  becomes  yearly  more  and 
more  an  urgent  duty  of  all  who  feel  the  con- 
dition of  England  a question  pressing  upon  their 
hearts  and  cmsciences,  to  devise  and  discover 
means  by  which  the  evil  influences  attendant 
upon  our  industrial  system  may  be  counteracted, 
and  the, — thank  Heaven,  not  uufrequent, — oppor- 
tunities it  affords  by  its  very  crowding  aud 
feverish  quickening  of  intelligence  for  raising 
and  cheering  our  eminently  unlovely  aociol 
system,  turned  to  account.  Education  is  the 
great  panacea  in  which  moat  of  ns  pat  great 
hope}  but  what  is  that  education  to  be  ? Am  I 
mistaken  or  Utopian  in  insisting  that  sucb  forms 
and  appliances  of  art-teaching  as  alone  are 
possible  for  the  millions  shall  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  it  ? We  cannot  make  artists 
or  even  good  designers  in  the  gross.  But  we 
can  encourage,  and  provide  machinery  for,  the 
teaching  which  will  bring  oat  what  of  this 
ability  may  be  latent  in  the  land.  We  can 
even  cultivate  to  some  degree,  by  elementary 
drawing,  the  eye  and  hand  of  our  youth  in  the 
primary  schools  of  our  towns,  at  least  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  discern  in  some  degree  forms 
and  colours, — what  is  graceful  and  well  propor- 
tioned, what  harmonious  and  tasteful  from  their 
opposites.  Even  in  a utilitarian  point  of  view,  this 
teaching  is  important  to  the  workman,  as 
enabling  him  to  understand  and  express  ideas 
and  intentions  in  matters  of  his  orafr,  conveyed 
by  the  pencil,  as  giving  him  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  for  the  more  delicate  parts  of  hia  orafe,  and 
to  use  and  at  need  make  diagrams  and  drawings 
of  machines.  1 need  say  nothing  of  the  import- 
ance, in  a country  so  largely  dependent  for 
its  trade  on  the  industries  concerned  with  the 
weaving,  dying,  and  printing  of  textile  fabrics, 
with  pottery  and  porcelain,  with  work  in  metals 
of  all  kinds,  of  educating  skilled  designers,  and 
so  enlisting  for  our  productions  beauty  as  well  as 
strength  and  honesty  of  workmanship.  Foreigners 
have  hitherto  had  tho  credit  of  finer  taste  and 
more  ingennity  of  invention  in  these  matters ; 
and  it  has  given  their  work  an  advantage  in 
many  markets  and  for  many  kinds  of  prodootiona. 
The  pressure  of  this  oompatitiou  was  never  so 
hard  and  close  as  now.  All  who  have  studied 
the  subject  are  agreed  that  if  we  wish,  I will 
nob  say  to  maintain  our  supremacy,  but  even  to 
hold  our  ground  against  our  rivals,  it  must  be  by 
more  sedulous  and  successful  cultivation  of  the 
axtsof  design,  as  well  as  of  the  science  concerned 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 


NEW  COUNTY  COURT  OFFICES, 
DURHAM. 

These  offioea,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Charles  Sorby,  surveyor  to  the  Crown 
for  County  Courts,  are  now  completed.  They 
are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bath  Bridge- 
road  and  Old  Elvet. 

The  building  is  in  the  sixteenth  century  Conti- 
nental  Gothic  style.  It  is  constructed  with 
Waskerley  Fell  natural  coursed  blockers  and 
brick  backings.  The  whole  of  the  cornices  and 
dressings  are  of  rubbed  Rainton  Park  stone.^ 

There  is  a moulded  stone  plinth  to  the  height 
of  the  ground-floor  windows,  and  moulded  string 
to  the  first  floor,  and  moulded  cornice  sur- 
mounted by  a parapet  pierced  as  a traceried 
balustrade,  and  finished  with  a moulded  coping. 
The  windows  have  moulded  raullions  aud  tran- 
soms, with  shouldered  lintels  in  some  cases,  and 
pointed  heads  in  others } the  angle  is  corbelled 
over,  and  the  corbel  enriched  with  shield  and 
_ foliage. 
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The  public  are  admitted  to  the  offices  through 
a moulded  stono-receesed  doortray,  with  a Tudor 
arched  head  and  massive  solid  oak  doors,  fitted 
with  handsome  circular  brass  plates  with  the 
crown  and  office  hours  engraved  thereon. 

The  entrance-hall  is  lined  with  red  and  white 
bricks,  and  moulded  Rainton  Park  stone  dress- 
ings to  doorways,  and  stained  deal  ceilings  and 
cornices.  Oak  awing  doors  in  this  hall  give 
access  to  the  public  offices  on  the  right,  and 
bailiff’s  offioe  on  the  left,  both  of  which  aro 
fitted  with  oak  counters,  desks,  and  presses,  and 
seats  for  the  public. 

The  strong  room  is  built  and  groined  with 
brickwork  in  cement,  and  is  fitted  with  Hobbs’s 
strong-room  door,  and  with  shelving. 

The  tile  floors  and  hearths  and  covings  to  dog- 
iron  grates  have  been  supplied  and  laid  by 
Whetstone,  of  Coalville,  Leicester.  The  grates 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & Smith 
of  Sheffield,  and  the  fossil  marble  chimney-pieces 
by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Carlisle.  The  ground  floors, 
are  of  concrete  and  Portland  cement.  There  aro 
a lavatory  and  w.c.  and  storeroom  for  the  offices 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first  floor  there 
are  the  bankruptcy  office,  registrar’s  room,  office- 
keeper’s  living-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder, 
w.c.,  pantry,  and  two  bedrooms. 

Mr.  R.  Sanders! n,  of  Durham,  is  the  builder; 
Mr.  Robert  Phillips  the  olerk  of  works. 

The  Crown  has  purchased  sufficient  land  to 
build  a court-room  at  some  future  time  attached, 
and  the  building  is  planned  with  that  view  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  extension. 


RICHMOND  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

In  reply  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Rich- 
mond Sewage  Committee,  offering  a premium 
of  100  guineas  for  the  best  practicable  plan  for 
disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  parish,  upwards 
of  twenty  schemes  were  submitted ; and  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  scheme  marked, 
“C.  E.,”  found  to  be  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley, 
of  Great  George-street,  Westminster.  The 
system  proposed  by  these  gentlemen  is  the  same 
as  is  carried  out  by  them  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  seven 
years,  to  the  drainage  from  a population  of  about 
400,000. 

The  sewage  is  deodorised  by  means  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  charcoal,  and  other  chemicals  ; then 
passes  through  long  precipitating  tanks,  when 
the  solid  matter  is  separated  ; and  the  effiuent 
water,  after  being  strained  and  filtered  throngh 
charcoal  filters,  passes  off  clear,  and  free  from 
smell.  There  are  special  appliances  for  drying 
and  removing  the  solid  deposit,  prepared  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  high  part  of  the 
town  will  be  drained  by  gravitation,  and  the 
sewage  from  the  low  part  will  be  pumped. 

The  coat  of  the  deodorising  works  is  estimated 
at  7,000Z.,  and  the  intercepting  sewers  at  5,9001., 
or  a total  cost  of  12,9001. 

The  Sewage  Committee  have  given  the  neces- 
sary notices  for  obtaining  the  land  for  the  works. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Arohiteo- 
tural  Society,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  desirability  of  a Royal  Commis- 
sion being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  present  condition  of  those  important 
monnmeuts  of  antiquity  which,  if  destroyed, 
could  not  be  replaced ; and  also  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  them  from  further 
decay  and  injury.  Last  year,  when  the  subject 
was  discussed,  he  was  requested  to  write  to  the 
inspectors  of  monuments  in  Prance  and  Germany 
for  information,  with  a view  to  seeing  if  we  could 
not  get  such  an  officer  appointed  for  England. 
Neither  of  them  was,  however,  able  to  furnish 
him  with  printed  documents  on  the  sabjeot,  but 
they  gave  him  the  necessary  information  in 
private  letters.  M.  Viollet  le-Duo,  formerly  the 
inspector  in  France,  said  that  there  was  an  ex- 
penditure of  40,0001.  a year  made  for  that  pur- 
pose iu  that  country.  This  gentleman  was  a 
very  good  archmologist,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
was  an  architect,  and  most  arohitects  were  too 
fond  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding ; conse- 
quently, many  an  old  building  has  been  destroyed 
under  the  pretext  of  restoring  it.  If  an  in- 
spet  tor  were  appointed  iu  this  country,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  French  system  was  one  which 
they  should  imitate.  They  would  be  more  likely 
to  adopt  the  German  system,  Baron  Quast  was 


the  inspector  in  Germany,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Government.  The  Treasury 
were,  however,  exceedingly  shy  in  granting  any 
money  for  the  purposes  of  arcbmological  research, 
and,  unlike  Prance,  had  made  no  grant  for  such 
a purpose.  There  was  not  a sufficiently  large 
number  of  persons  in  that  country  interested 
in  the  subject  to  justify  the  Government  in 
spending  money  from  the  taxes.  Unfortunately 
this  was  the  case  in  England.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  at  a little  town^  called  Zoest,  where 
there  was  a church  about  to  be  pulled  down, 
as  the  inhabitants  considered  that  they  did  not 
require  it.  It  was  a building  of  great  historical 
interest,  and  he  thought  it  was  a great  pity  that  it 
should  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Baron 
Quast  respecting  it,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  preserve  it,  but  added  that  the 
parishioners  were  bent  on  pulling  it  down.  The 
Baron  said  there  was  only  one  chance  of  getting 
the  building  preserved,  and  that  was  to  address 
a letter  to  the  king  respecting  it;  that  would  be 
attended  with  greater  Bucoess  than  any  other 
course  he  might  adopt.  Consequently,  he  wrote 
to  the  Crown  Princoss  of  Prussia  (Princess 
Royal  of  England)  on  the  subject,  and  after 
some  weeks  he  received  a most  courteous  letter 
in  reply,  stating  that  her  Royal  Highness  had 
spoken  to  the  king  respecting  the  church,  and 
that  it  would  be  saved.  With  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  an  inspector  of  monuments  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  recently 
had  interviews  with  Mr.  Bruce,  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  on  the  subject,  and 
their  opinion  was  that  publio  money  oonld  not 
be  granted  for  such  a purpose.  The  beat  thing 
to  be  done  would  be  to  get  a voluntary  inspector 
if  they  could.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament 
last  session,  and  Earl  Stanhope  had  promised 
to  support  it.  It  had  not,  however,  been  brought 
forward,  owing  to  pressure  of  business,  but  it 
might  be  on  a future  occasion,  and  a gratuitous 
inspector  of  monuments  appointed  to  act.  The 
monuments  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  regu- 
larly inspected,  and  reports  made  on  the  state 
of  them,  but  Government  considered  that  private 
property  could  not  be  interfered  with.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  some  inquiries  might  be 
made  into  the  matter,  with  a view  to  seeing 
what  oonld  bo  done.  Mr.  Parker  then  went  on 
to  state  that  the  Government  had  so  far  enter- 
tained the  suggestions  which  the  society,  throngh 
its  president  and  secretary,  made  to  them  iu  the 
coarse  of  the  communications  daring  the  Long 
Vacation  of  1870,  that  they  had  applied  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Loudon,  asking  them, 
as  the  only  Antiquarian  Society  possessing  a 
Royal  Charter,  to  obtain  as  complete  a list  as 
possible  of  the  historical  monuments  of  Great 
Britain,  Unfortunately,  the  Antiquarian  Society 
did  not  know  anything  of  the  correspondence 
with  this  society,  and  they  understood  historical 
monuments  to  mean  tombs,  and  set  themselves 
to  work  collecting  a Hat  of  all  the  Royal  tombs. 
But  these  bad  nothing  to  do  with  earthworks. 
Now,  however,  the  Arcbmological  Institute  had 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  proposed  that  all  the 
churches  containing  heraldry  should  be  examined, 
and  a record  of  them  made. 


THE  NEW  "SOCIAL  ALLIANCE.” 

The  principal  members  of  the  council  of 
Skilled  Workmen  have  held  a conference  at 
Angus’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  to  consider  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
" New  Social  Alliance.”  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell, 
C.E.,  presided,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
council  who  attended  the  conference  were, — 
Messrs.  Applegarth,  Barker,  Broadhurst,  Deigh- 
ton,  Howell,  Guile,  Latham,  Lloyd  Jones,  Potter, 
and  Whetstone.  After  some  preliminary  con- 
versation, Mr.  Soott  Russell  stated  in  detail 
what  had  occurred  since  their  last  meeting. 
The  movement,  he  remarked,  althongh  tempo- 
rarily impeded  by  the  premature  publication  of 
the  “seven  resolntions”  in  an  inaccurate  and 
sensational  form,  still  possessed  great  vitality, 
and  he  confidentially  anticipated  that  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  those  resolutions  wonld  at  no 
distaut  date  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
atnre.  Recently  he  had  spoken  to  most  of  the 
lords  and  members  of  the  Lower  House  who 
had  given  their  adhesion  to  the  new  progamme, 
and  they  were  still  willing  to  assist  the  working 
men  to  attain  the  objects  they  had  iu  view 
With  regard  to  the  disavowals  published  by 
several  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 


Counoil,  he  wished  to  explain  that  they  had 
reference,  not  to  the  real  resolntions,  but  to  the 
garbled  version  which  had  appeared  in  a pro- 
vincial paper,  and  in  which  such  alarming  words 
as  the  “ Commune  ” and  the  “ Proletariat  ” had 
been  introduoed.  The  very  extravagance  of  the 
language  need,  however,  attracted  to  it  a degree 
of  public  attention  which  it  would  not  have 
otherwise  received.  An  animated  discussion 
ensued,  various  proposals  were  considered,  and 
eventually  the  following  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Barker: — 

" That,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  proposition  from 
the  Legislative  Coanoil  for  mucual  action  in  regard  to  the 
seven  resolutions,  we,  the  acceptors  of  those  resolutions, 
postpone  for  the  present  taking  any  further  steps  in 
regard  thereto  ; but  we  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  any 
members  of  the  Legislature,  without  reference  to  political 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  working  classes,’* 

All  the  members  present,  with  one  exception, 
agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Soott  Russell 
“ was  instructed  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Council  of  Legislation.” 


A MODERN  ROCK  SEPULCHRE. 

Mk.  Rashleigu,  a gentleman  well  known  at 
Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  lately  deceased,  had,  during 
his  lifetime,  got  an  excavation  made  by  miners 
at  the  summit  of  a mound  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  inclosed,  as  a tomb  for  himself,  and  in  this 
he  has  recently  been  buried.  The  rook  sepul- 
chre is  described  by  the  Cornish  Telegraph. 

The  entrance  to  the  vault  is  down  a flight  of 
steps.  The  excavation  was  perfectly  dry,  and 
declared  to  be  comfortably  warm.  The  site  of 
the  tomb  is  rather  remarkable;  originally,  it  is 
said,  a chape),  called  St.  Catherine's,  stood  on 
the  spot,  which  was  the  warrant  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  ground ; more  recently,  it  wa& 
known  as  the  one-gnn  battery.  It  is  about 
130  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  both  up  and  down  the  Channel. 
It  is  almost  within  a etone.throwof  the  residence 
of  the  deceased,  " Point-Neptune,”  which  it 
directly  overlooks.  Over  the  grave  is  a four- 
ribbed  granite  skeleton  cupola,  surmounted  by  a 
Greek  cross ; and  beneath  the  structure  is  a 
prostrate  tablet, — a granite  slab,  as  yet,  blank 
of  any  record.  The  whole  of  the  monument  is 
inclosed,  with  its  small  grass  plot,  in  a wrought- 
iron  railing.  It  has  borne  the  title,  since  its 
erection,  of  Mr.  Rashleigh’s  mausoleum. 


CEMENT  AND  METALS  IN 
CONJUNCTION. 

SiE, — With  reference  to  yonr  article  on  " The- 
Behaviour  of  Cements  and  Metals  in  Con- 
junction,”  I have  been  a user  of  Portland  cement 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  my  experience 
enables  me  to  state  most  decidedly  that  when 
properly  used  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of 
iron.  It  should  be  laid  on  the  iron,  not  on  paint, 
and  well  rubbed  on.  If  sand  be  used  it  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth, — this  being  the 
proper  proportion  for  coatings  of  cement  on  brick 
to  tanka  to  make  them  impervious.  In  the 
cementing  of  iron  ships,  it  is  the  practice  of  my 
firm  to  use  crushed  scoria,  fire,  and  common 
bricks,  to  mix  with  the  cement.  This  is  laid 
between  the  iron  ribs,  forming  a sort  of  conorete 
inverted  arch.  One  vessel  done  in  this  way,  the 
Tyne  Queen,  completed  her  voyage  from  the 
Baltic  with  part  of  her  plating  completely  torn 
away. 

If  the  Megcera  had  been  done  in  this  way  the 
probability  is  she  would  not  have  been  lost. 

Where  Portland  cement  has  failed  as  an  inside 
lining  to  iron  ships,  it  moat  have  been  bad  in 
quality,  or  used  with  too  much  sand,  gravel,  or 
ashes.  W.  B,  Wilkinson. 


Another  correspondent  writes  : — 

After  reading  your  article  1 took  the  evidence  of  all  the 
hawk-boys  in  my  employ  (ten  in  all),  and  their  unanimous 
opinion  amounted  to  this  That  all  cements  known  to  the 
building  trade,  if  left  upon  the  steel  toots,  would  cause 
them  to  rnst,  except  one,  and  that  was  Portland;  and  that, 
no  matter  how  much  or  bow  long  Portland  was  left  upon 
the  tools,  its  removal  would  never  disclose  a spot  of  rust. 
A bricklayer,  aged  60,  confirmed  this  fact,  having  observed 
it  from  its  first  introduction.  A mason  confirmed  this 
evidence  by  staving  that  iron  cramps,  fixed  into  stones 
with  Portland  cement,  never  canse  the  stones  to  split, 
because  the  cement  did  not  allow  them  to  rnst. 

These  statements  are  satisfactory  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  the  facts  we  stated  remain  the  same. 
That  lead  has  been  destroyed  in  numerous  in- 
dtanoes  through  being  bedded  on  Portland 
cement,  is  undeniable. 
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NEW  WORKS  AT  DALTON  MILLS, 
KEIGHLEY. 

Dalio.\  Mills  are  regarded  by  the  Keigh- 
leyites  aa  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the 
factory  architecture  of  Keighley.  Mills  need 
not  necessarily  be  hideous,  shapeless,  and  dingy 
apparitions.  At  Dalton  Mills  we  have  a number 
of  large  and  comely  buildings  standing  pleasantly 
among  clumps  and  belts  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
healthy,  Tcfreshing  verdure,  and  within  a few 
yards  of  a mill  chimney  there  flourish  parterres 
of  variegated  and  healthy  flowers.  This  chim- 
ney is  a tower,  and  round  the  shaft,  through 
which  the  seldom  perceptible  smoke  from  the 
furnaces  rises,  an  essy  staircase  winds  to  within 
a few  yards  of  the  shaft  top,  and  np  these  steps 
— as  clean  as  the  staircase  of  many  belfries— you 
may  ascend  to  a capacious  balcony.  From  this 
altitude  a fine  view  of  the  valley  is  obtained. 

Crossing  the  site  of  the  new  offices  by  the 
main  entrance,  towards  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  premise's,  we  enter  the  mill  yard — a large 
open  space,  which  will  shortly  be  entirely  enr. 
rounded  by  the  buildings,  and  will  form  a sort 
of  irregular  quadrangle  or  court  to  the  whole. 
The  dimensions  of  this  space  will  be  : — Average 
length,  -1-30  ft. ; width  at  the  east  end,  160  ft.  j 
and  at  west  end,  100  ft.  Measured  outside  the 
bnilding,  the  north  side  of  the  premises  is  about 
500  ft.  long,  the  south  440  fc.,  the  east  -400  ft., 
and  the  west  280  ft.  The  mill  is  passed  on  the 
left,  and  in  front  rises  the  tower  chimney,  which 
occupies  the  south-east  corner.  The  remainder 
of  the  east  side  is  filled  by  the  present  engine 


and  boiler  houses,  which  are  next  the  chimney, 
and  the  spinning-shed,  which  runs  along  the 
river  up  to  the  bridge  on  Dalcon-road,  close 
behind  and  past  the  mill,  the  triangular  space 
which  the  direction  of  the  road  leaves  on  the 
north  of  the  mill  being  occupied  by  a ware- 
house. The  new  offices  already  mentioned,  and 
for  which  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  will 
till  up  the  gap  between  the  mill  and  the 
Genappes  yarn  building,  which  'stretches  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  north  side. 

Opposite  the  Genappes  bnilding,  on  the  south 
side,  will  be  erected  the  new  mill,  its  wing  con- 
necting the  two,  and  completing  the  chain  of 
buildings  on  the  west  side ; the  block  of  the 
new  engine-house  now  being  rapidly  raised  will 
join  to  and  rise  above  the  new  mill  at  its  east 
end,  and  its  boiler-house  will  extend  behind  it  up 
, to  the  foot  of  the  tower  chimney.  The  new 
i engine  and  boiler  houses  are  placed  exactly  oppo- 
, site  the  present  f nes,  the  space  of  abont  30  ft 
between  them  being  partly  roofed,  so  forming  a 
covered  yard  between  the  two  boiler-houses. 

Human  - Italian  is  the  stylo  adopted.  . Mr. 
Sueden,  of  Leek,  is  the  architect. 

The  blue  slated  roofs  contrast  with  the  tawny 
colour  of  the  atone  walls.  The  walling  itself  is 
pitch-faced  throughout,  with  ashlar  - moulded 
strings,  rusticated  quoins,  arches,  &o. 

Strong  Close  Bouse,  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
' prietor,  stands  in  its  park  on  the  other  aide  of 
I the  river.  A broad  carriage-drive  through  a 
I shrubbery  leads  up  to  the  front  of  the  honse, 

I which  is  a mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  and 


designed  by  the  same  architect.  This  extensive 
property  is  approached  by  one  of  the  worst  roads 
in  Keighley. 


CORNER  WINDOW  IN  AUGSBURG. 

The  corner  window,  or  “ Erker”  as  it  is 
called  in  German,  is  a very  characteristic  feature 
of  Northern  Gothic  houses,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
all  over  Germany,  France,  and  Belginm : it  is 
singular  that  it  should  not  have  found  its  way 
into  England  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
example  we  give  dates  from  qnite  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  a delicate,  graceful 
example  of  late  German  Gothic  work,  made 
mote  interesting  by  the  sculpture  and  heraldic 
carving  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  arms 
represented  are  those  of  the  German  emperor  j 
the  city  of  Augsburg  (a  Corinthian  capital 
bearing  a wood-apple)  ; the  Coburg  family  (a 
rue  bend),  which  we  may  mention  was  the 
shield  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  j the  Imperial 
eagle,  and  the  Jleur-de-lijs  of  the  Fuggars,  the 
great  bankers  of  that  period.  The  niche  with 
a statue  of  the  Madonna,  introdneed  into  the 
species  of  vaulting  which  forms  the  corbel  of 
this  window,  is  a very  pretty  and  original  fea- 
tnre  in  the  design.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
lofty  spire,  or  roof,  which  once  terminated  this 
pretty  oriel,  has  disuppeared  ; it  is  replaced  by 
a fldt-pointed  roof,  of  bad  design. 

Corner  windows  of  tbe  same  description  as 
the  one  we  illnstrate  abonnd  at  Prague,  Angs- 
burg,  Nuremberg,  Wurzburg,  and  Laudshut. 


THE  PBOPOSBD  COUETS  OP  LAW;  STRAND  PEONT. Mr,  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.  Architect. 
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THE  PEOPOSED  NEW  COUETS  OP 
JUSTICE. 

The  view  we  give  in  our  present  number, 
made  from  the  architect’s  elevation  in  outline, 
represents  the  Straad  front  of  the  Courts  proper, 
a fa9ade  about  300  ft.  in  length.  Farther  to  the 
right  comes  the  block  of  offices,  separated  from 
the  courts  by  a quadrangle,  and  running  up  to 
Bell-yard,  giving  an  additional  frontage  on  the 
Strand  of  about  190  ft.  The  central  doorway  in 
onr  view  is  the  public  entrance  to  the  Great 
Hall,  and  the  doorway  in  the  turret  on  each  side 
of  it  opens  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  public 
galleries  of  the  Courts.  These  turrets  are  shown 
about  27  ft.  in  diameter  and  70  ft.  in  height  to 
the  top,  the  roof  being  about  35  ft.  more.  The 
south  end  of  the  central  hall,  seen  behind,  is 
shown  to  be  140  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
figure  serving  as  a finial.  The  plan  we  published 
last  year*  is,  we  believe,  still  adhered  to  in  the 
main,  though  various  minor  alterations  have  been 
made : the  publio  staircase  turrets,  for  example, 
were  then  intended  to  be  much  larger  in  diameter, 
and  were  semicircular  in  plan,  instead  of,  as  now, 
octagonal.  The  bridge,  too,  shown  across  the 
central  hall,  has  been  abandoned. 

The  floor  level  of  the  central  hall,  we  may  re- 
mind our  readers,  will  be  but  a few  steps  above 
the  Strand  level : the  courts  will  be  on  the  floor 
above ; that  is,  on  the  level  of  Carey-streeb,  which 
is  about  17  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Strand. 
Now  that  tho  ground  is  to  a great  extent  taken 
out  for  tho  foundations,  this  difi'erenoe  is  seen  : 
a range  of  vaulted  recesses,  the  whole  height  of 
the  difference  in  the  levels,  has  been  built 
along  the  Carey-streeb  front,  to  hold  up  the 
roadway.  A bed  of  oonorete  is  being  pat 
in  uniformly  over  the  whole  area,  with  this 
exception,  that  tho  bed  on  which  the  central 
hall  will  stand  is  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  remainder  by  a space  all  round  of  about  4 ft. 
in  width,  probably  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing  any  disraption,  should  tho  extra  weight  of, 
the  great  ball,  with  its  large  battreases  and 
stone  vaulted  roof,  lead  to  any  subsidence  at 
that  part  of  the  building. 

We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  praiao  the 
design,  but  wa  oanaot.  It  is  worthy  neither  of  its 
purpose,  nor  of  Mr.  Street’s  reputation.  We 
have  arrived  at  this  opinion  with  great  un- 
willingness and  regret.  When  the  competition 
was  decided,  we  did  not  scruple  to  exclaim 
loudly  at  the  unfairness  which  oharacteried  its 
close  ; we  thought,  and  we  think  still,  that  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry  was  very  badly  treated,  and  that 
the  decision  arrived  at,  in  the  face  of  the  judges’ 
report,  was  nujuBtifiable.  Mr.  Street,  however, 
having  been  selected,  there  was  an  end  to  our 
opposition,  and  we  would  nob  willingly  throw 
any  obstacle  in  bis  way  : quite  the  reverse.  The 
present  design,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  Strand 
front  is  concerned,  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out a protest,  and  something  more.  The  over- 
hanging turrets  at  the  twoextremities  (the  details 
of  which,  moreover,  are  so  poorly  designed,  that 
they  would  not  pass  muster  in  a snbarban  villa)  ; 
the  overhanging  pinnacles  of  the  staircase  tur- 
rets; the  meanness  and  insufficiency  of  the  main 
entrance;  the  ugliness  of  the  great  window;  and 
the  feeble  treatment  of  the  gable  of  the  central 
hall,  are  amongst  the  weaknesses  which  will 
strike  most  critical  observers.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  design,  however,  is  utter  want  of 
unity  and  of  anything  like  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  which  should  mark  an  important 
public  building.  The  more  the  central  portion 
of  the  design,  especially,  is  studied,  the  less 
satisfactory  it  appears;  and  if  a model  of  it 
were  made,  the  objections  would  be  even  more 
strongly  seen.  If  the  end  of  the  great  hall, 
brought  forward,  were  seen  from  bottom  to  top, 
we  should  have,  at  any  rate,  a central  feature ; 
but  as  it  is,  with  the  end  of  the  hall  some  70  ft. 
behind,  there  is  here  nothing  but  a hole,  the 
common  gabled  bnildings  seen  on  each  side 
increasing  the  meanness  of  the  effect. 

In  the  engraving  we  give,  which  is  only  a 
shaded  geometrical  view,  this  is  not  at  first 
observable  : a perspective  properly  prepared,  or, 
better  still,  a model,  as  we  said  before,  would 
help  to  show  how  entirely  unsatisfactory  this 
front  would  be  in  execution. 

We  repeat  the  expression  of  our  regret  that 
wo  find  ourselves  forced  to  write  thus  adversely  ; 
bnt  in  the  iuteiest  of  the  public  we  have  no 
alternative.  Mr.  Street  shonld  at  once  be 
requested  to  prepare  another  design. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL  AND 
FREEDOM  OF  OPINION. 

The  following  paragraph  having  appeared  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Irish  Builder,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Leahy,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  has  written  a letter  to  the  proprietor, 
threatening  an  action,  we  are  informed,  if  the 
name  of  the  writer  be  not  given  up  : — 

“ Tkurlet  Cathedral  and  Kalian  Art. — A tabernacle  has 
arrired  from  Rome,  and  is  about  to  be  placed  in  this 
cathedral.  Now,  without  any  disrespect  to  tho  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  we  think  his  Jordehip  might  hare 
given  the  order  to  some  of  our  resident  artists.  The 
money  that  pays  for  it  was  subscribed  in  this  country. 
If  there  were  no  artists  in  Ireland  capable  of  executing 
this  work  of  art  or  handicraft,  we  would  not  object. 
Ireland  and  Irish  art  cannot  alToid  to  sulFer  in  this  ignoble 
manner ! ” 

Dr.  Leahy  says  that  this  statement  is  a gross 
perversion  of  tho  facts,  and  considers  that  it 
is  calonlated  to  prevent  people  from  contribating 
to  the  funds  of  the  cathedral  and  other  works 
proceediug,  “ by  reason  of  the  charge  that  in  the 
works  in  course  of  execution  Irish  artists  are 
ignobly  set  aside." 

It  is  understood  that  the  fonudation  of  the 
Irish  Builder's  remarks  is  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  L imerick  Reporter  of  November  3 : — 

“ The  grand  tabernacle  for  the  noble  cathedral  of  Thurles 
has  arrived  from  Rome  to  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Leahy,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  and  has 
been  conveyed  into  the  cathedral  to  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position." 

It  was  not,  we  think,  an  unwarrantable  sap- 
position,  in  face  of  the  above  paragraph  in  the 
local  organ,  that  the  tabernacle  in  question  was 
an  Italian  work  of  art.  The  Archbishop  makes 
an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  it  was  brought 
from  Rome  simply  on  account  of  the  antique 
marbles  composing  it,  and  that  it  is  at  present 
under  a process  of  remodelling  to  fit  it  into  the 
altar  in  the  cathedral,  the_altar  being  the  work 
of  Irish  artists. 

The  Archbishop  acknowledges  that  it  was 
bronght  from  Rome  ; and  because  a professional 
jonrnal,  acting  on  the  statement  made  in  the 
local  organ  published  in  Dr.  Leahy’s  diooese, 
expresses  its  views  upon  the  matter  antagoniatio 
to  the  importation  of  Italian  art,  law  prooeedinga 
are  threatened. 

Dr.  Leahy  must  allow  other  people  to  hold  an 
opinion  as  well  as  himself  on  publio  matters. 
Whether  those  opinions  are  unsound  or  unpala- 
table does  not  bar  the  liberty  of  their  utterance. 
If  reasonable  grounds  existed  for  their  promul- 
gation, it  is  wrong  to  call  their  publication  a 
“ gross  misrepresentation”  of  the  actual  facts. 

We  hope  the  Archbishop  will  act  wisely,  and 
that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  threatened 
action. 


RE-OPENING  OF  ST.  PHILIP’S  CHURCH, 
CLERKENWELL. 

This  church,  which  has  for  several  months 
past  been  under  renovation,  has  been  ro-opened 
with  special  services.  It  was  built  about  forty 
years  ago.  Of  late  years  the  east  end  has 
been  qnite  ruinous  and  unsafe,  on  account  of  the 
foundations  having  given  way.  It  was  found 
imperatively  necessary  to  make  very  extensive 
repairs,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to 
construct  a chancel  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wroth,  the  incumbent. 

The  improvements  just  completed  comprise 
the  removal  of  the  side  galleries  and  lengthen- 
ing the  church  by  a considerable  addition  to  the 
east  end.  A reredoa  of  carved  stone  occupies 
the  space  behind  the  communion. table.  In  its 
three  compartments  it  contains  representations 
of  the  Aununoiation,  the  Crnoifixiou,  and  onr 
Lord  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  windows  thronghont  the  church  have 
been  filled  in  with  tinted  glass. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  it.  J.  Withers. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — That  the  promoters  of  this  great  work 
should  have  contemplated,  when  they  first 
broached  the  subject,  doing  more  than  men  of 
the  highest  professional  judgment  think  desir- 
able, was,  at  most,  a fault  on  the  right  side.  The 
grandeur  of  their  ideas  no  doubt  attracted  con- 
tributions from  many  who  would  have  remained 
unmoved  by  a less  glowing  picture.  But  two 
things  urge  now  a more  sober  view  of  the  matter. 
The  large  sum  required  to  pot  into  form  that 
magnificent  dream  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  sub- 


scribed, and  the  best  taste  is  opposed  to  tbe 
attempt.  Perhaps  future  contributions  will  flow 
more  steadily,  and  may  suffice  for  all  that  is 
required,  if  the  pnblio  can  feel  assured  that  they 
are  snbsoribing  to  the  improvemout,  and  not  to 
the  destruction,  of  the  character  of  the  bnilding. 

In  the  controversy  which  oonld  not  fail  to 
arise,  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  what  should 
be  left  undone,  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  St.  Paul’s  has  acquired  a character  during 
the  present  century  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  bub  which 
should  certainly  now  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  the  completion  of  the  bnilding.  It  is  as  much, 
in  the  present  day,  a national  mausoleum  as  the 
metropolitan  church,  where  the  memory  of  onr 
greatest  men  enhances  the  consecration  it  has 
received  for  religions  services,  and  is  the  charm 
to  draw  so  many,  nob  only  of  onr  own  people, 
bat  visitors  from  every  country,  to  stand  under 
its  solemn  dome.  If  we  snooeeded  in  making  ifc 
a bad  imitation  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Romo, — for  the 
uecossary  snm  to  make  it  a good  one  is  not 
likely  to  be  snbscribed, — while  it  might  lose 
with  advantage  the  faded  and  neglected  look 
it  has  worn  for  so  long,  it  would  of  course  lose 
altogether  the  quiet  and  reverent  air  so  suitable  to- 
the  genius  of  the  place.  Who  oan  have  entered 
St.  Peter’s  without  feeling  how  greatly  its  pro- 
portions and  the  impression  of  its  size  have 
suffered  by  the  excess  of  colour  and  ornament, 
which  allows  no  rest  to  the  eye  and  no  liberty 
to  tbe  imagination  P But  this  bnilding  is  so 
vast  that  it  can  afford  to  be  contracted  for  the 
sake  of  the  magnificence  which  adapts  it  to  tho 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  built;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  its  complete- 
ness in  this  respect,  and  by  the  enormons  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  money  which  has  beea 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  this  state  of  completion. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  smaller  Italian 
churches,  and  especially  some  at  Palermo,  may 
be  admired  for  the  wealth  of  marble  and  orna- 
ment which  has  been  lavished  on  their  interiors ; 
but  these  have  little  to  lose  in  point  of  size,  and 
they  find  compensation  in  the  richness  of  the 
material  for  the  absence  of  any  other  impressive 
feature.  St,  Paul’s,  however,  cannot  be  treated 
on  either  of  these  grounds,  and  any  style  of 
decoration  which  would  injure  its  monumental 
character  and  disturb  the  air  of  solemnity  which 
is  now  so  striking  must  be  seen  at  once  to  be 
inappropriate. 

That  the  decoration  of  the  dome  should  be  in 
mosaic  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  the  durability  of  tbe  work,  which  in  such  an 
inaccessible  position  mast  be  an  advantage,  bat 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  has  been  taken  by 
some  critics  to  condemn  it,  that  the  splendonr 
of  colonring  and  reflected  light  will  tend  to  bring 
the  dome  nearer  to  the  eye.  Its  grand  and 
beautiful  proportions  lose  at  present  much  of 
their  effect  from  the  extreme  height  at  which  it 
springs,  and  from  the  gloom  in  which  it  is  half 
lost. 

Of  some  of  tbe  work  already  done,  it  may 
seem  ungracious  and  almost  hyperoritical  to 
say  that  it  mast  be  undone,  and  that  the 
committee  will  best  consult  their  own  peace 
of  mind  if  they  undo  it  quickly.  With  regard 
to  the  stractnre  just  completed  in  the  north 
transept,  it  serves  no  purpose,  and  is  most 
injurions  to  the  bnilding  in  several  ways. 
The  exclusion  of  the  outer  air  is  secured  by  the 
modest  and  well.designed  inner  doorways,  which 
wonid  scarcely  be  noticed.  Bub  high  above  and 
on  each  side  of  these,  shutting  ont  the  features 
of  the  great  door,  ruining  in  height  and  breadth 
and  depth  the  proportions  of  the  transept,  and 
dwarfing  the  monnmeuts  in  its  neighbourhood,  a 
large  and  glaring  portico  has  been  added  with- 
out any  apparent  purpose,  unless  to  use  up  some 
rather  handsome  oolnmns  and  carved  woodwork. 
This  abominable  excrescence,  in  its  freshness  of 
colour  and  gilding,  seems  to  thrnst  itself  into 
every  corner  of  the  building.  The  intention  has 
been  good,  bnt  no  failure  could  be  more  com- 
plete, and  the  committee  will  be  honoured  for 
their  good  sense  if  they  philosophically  pub  up- 
with  the  little  loss  of  time  and  money  and  credit 
that  the  experiment  may  have  cost  them.  They 
have  funds  sufficient  to  proceed  at  once,  and  for 
some  time  with  work  that  must  meet  with  the- 
entire  approval  of  the  public,  and  of  those  best 
informed  in  matters  of  art ; and  contributions 
are  nob  likely  to  cease  because  the  work  is  in 
progress.  But,  to  satisfy  subscribers  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future,  they  cannot  too  soon  assnre 
them  that  their  money  will  be  well  spent,  and 
that  they  may  hope  to  see  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  lifetime,  A.  P. 
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THE  AECHITECTUaA.L  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  17th  of  November.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Mathews,  vice-president,  took  the  ch^r. 
Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  nine 
proposed. 

The  essay  for  which  the  Association  prize  was 
recently  awarded  was  read  by  the  author,  Mr. 
W.  a.  Mallett,  being  “ A Monograph  of  William 
of  Wykeham;”  an  account  of  his  life,  works, 
and  character  j of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract:—  ,,  , r 

Born  in  1321,  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  second  Edward;  he  lived  through 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Riohard  II.  j in 
various  wars  aotiva  and  powerful,  dying  when 
Henry  IV.  had  been  five  years  on  the  throne,  in 
1404  (September  27th),  at  the  ripe  age  of  “full 
eighty  years.”  Hie  birthplace,  Wykeham,  or 
Wickham,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Winchester; 
blfl  parents  not  rich.  Educated  at  Winchester, 
at  the  expense  of  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wickham,  and  constable  of  Winchester  Castle ; he 
acquired  a reputation  as  a mathematical  scholar 
and  for  his  piety;  became  Uvedale’s  secretary; 
probably  had  charge  of  works, Winchester  Castle 
{few  remains  of  this  work)  ; in  1355  called  the 
most  distinguished  architect  in  Eugland, — an 
architect,  not  yet  an  ecolesiastio.  Introduced  to 
Edward  III. ; made,  1356,  Surveyor,  &o.,  of  the 
King’s  Works ; the  oastle  at  Windsor,  a royal 
palace  on  an  ample  and  extended  plan  (nearly  a 
clean  sweep  made  of  most  of  theolder  buildiogs), — 
a great  work,  covering  twelve  acres, — the  design 
specially  adapted  to  the  site,  and  although  sub- 
sequent alterations  have  left  little  remaining 
in  its  original  state,  the  general  form  and 
arrangement  still  a fine  monument  of  Wyke- 
ham’s  skill;  hia  pay,  23.  per  day,  and  Ss.  a week 
for  a clerk  : probably  all  told,  the  essayist  said, 
an  income  of  something  like  700Z.  of  our  money. 
In  1359  appointed  to  the  care  of  other  of  the 
king’s  buildings  ; 13G1,  directed  works  at  Queen- 
borough  Castle,  Isle  of  Sheppay  (no  arohiteotural 
remains),  oalled  after  Philippa,  the  heroine  of 
Calais  ; resigned  his  office,  1362  (36  Ed.  III.). 

In  December,  1361,  an  acolyte  (had  received 
the  tonsure  in  1352,  apparently  resolved  to 
become  a priest  one  day)  ; deacon,  &o.  ; and  in 
June,  1362,  priest;  preferment  of  all  kinds  then 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king,  twenty  benefices 
being  held  together  by  him  for  some  years,  In 
the  return  m^e  October,  1366,  in  oousequence 
of  Urban  V.’s  Bull  against  pluralities  (published 
May,  1365),  “Sir  William  of  Wykeham”  stated 
that  all  he  held  were  “ benefices,  without  cure 
and  compatible  with  a cure,  except  the  aroh- 
deacoary  of  Lincoln;”  total  yearly,  8421.; 
valued  by  the  essayist  at  15,0001.  of  our  money. 
Thus  prepared  to  take  a part  in  the  great  world 
of  politics,  and  perhaps  to  prepare  some  of  the 
finances  wanted  for  his  great  schemes  yet  in  the 
future,  in  1364  made  Lord  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal, 
and  in  different  ways  employed  in  State  affaire. 
Appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester  1366,  but  not 
oonseorated  till  October,  1367 ; apparently  this 
the  hope  of  his  heart,  to  secure  which  he  had 
declined  other  ofiers.  Now  he  had  a great  and 
aeoure  position  in  the  country,  an  immense 
revenue,  &o. ; and  was  Chancellor,  the  head  of 
all  affairs  of  State,  till  1371. 

At  the  lamented  death  of  the  Black  Prince, 
June  8th,  1376,  Wykeham,  a great  personal  friend, 
was  named  his  executor ; aud  on  the  death  of 
the  prince’s  widow  (Joan  of  Kent,  “the  Fair 
Maid”),  hers  also,  aud  Richard,  their  son, 
{Richard  II.),  recommended  specially  to  his  care. 
At  this  period,  however,  occurred  the  only  severe 
trouble  of  a long  and,  as  it  looks  to  us  now, 
■evenly  prosperous  life  ; wrought  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Charges  against  him,  trial,  sequestra- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  his  see, — all  put  aside 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard,  July,  1377. 

Daring  these  latter  years  he  had  matured  and 
set  about  realising  the  scheme  for  education, 
which  has,  now  for  near  upon  half  a millennium 
kept  his  name  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
bis  countrymen, — one  sense  of  the  “ vita 
perermis"  of  his  epitaph.  In  1373  a school 
was  opened  by  him  at  Winchester;  1382,  the 
formal  charter  obtained ; 1387,  the  permanent 
buildings  commenced ; 1393,  opened  (1394,  the 
obapel).  In  1380,  the  foundation  laid  of  New 
College,  Oxford ; 1386,  conseoration  of  the 
chapel,  &o.  Since  then,  homes  of  mentaland  moral 
culture, — a brave  effort  towards  translating  his 
motto,  “Manners  (mores)  makyth  man,”  from 
word  into  fact,  preceding  by  nearly  a century 
and  a half  the  foundations  of  bis  imitator, 
Wolsey, 


In  13S9,  on  the  king  (aged  twenty-three) 
asserting  himself  as  “of  age  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,”  Wykeham  again  made  Chancellor,  an 
office  accepted  only  out  of  sheer  necessity  and  love 
of  the  young  king.  The  two  years  and  three 
months  to  September,  1391,  were  the  beginning 
of  the  comparatively  uneventful  and  saocessful 
section  of  Richard’s  reign, — to  be  attributed,  at 
least  iu  some  degree,  to  the  wise  counsels  aud 
policy  of  Wykeham.  The  essayist  followed  on 
with  a description  of  the  works  at  Winchester 
Cathedral,  from  1394, — restoration  and  remodel- 
ling of  the  nave  whioh  left  all  the  grandeur  and 
massiveness  of  the  original  work,  while  adding  a 
rich  and  special  beauty,  lu  concluding,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  manifold  powers,  so  long 
and  so  usefully  exerted  ou  a great  stage,  and 
not  without  existing  solid  proofs  of  genuine 
wisdom.  As  an  arohiteot,  inflaancing  strongly 
without  a doubt  the  future  of  the  art  in  this 
country,  and  actually  creating  buildings  not  yet 
old  after  500  years, — monuments  equally  of 
science,  and  fitness,  and  beanty;  as  a states- 
man, manifestiog  ability  in  difficult  tasks 
and  in  the  art  of  ruling  men ; as  a bishop, 
of  manly  piety,  striving  for  the  reformation 
from  within  of  the  institutions  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  — a policy  that  found,  fatally 
too,  few  imitators ; as  a practical  worker 
towards  the  moulding  by  right  culture  of  many 
generations : in  all  these  and  other  traits  he 
showed  himself  a great  man,  and,  in  expressing 
some  of  the  best  desires  of  his  nation,  a great 
Englishman.  In  the  changed  conditions  of  our 
social  life,  it  may  be  considered  practically  im- 
possible that  such  varied  roles  should  agalu  fall 
to  one  man,  or  perhaps  that  any  one  should  bear 
his  part  so  successfully  in  them  all;  thus,  for 
many  reasons, — 

" He  was  a mao,  tate  him  for  all  in  all, 

We  Bball  not  look  upon  iiis  like  again  !" 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers spoke : — as  to  the  iutimate  relations  of 
general  and  architectural  history  I the  architect 
wishing  to  derive  pleasure  and  inspiration  from 
the  past  of  his  art  must  contrive  that  his 
memory  and  imagination  shall  show  simul- 
taneously the  images  of  the  social  and  political 
state  and  of  the  arohiteotural  character  of  the 
time  and  country.  Remarks  were  also  made  on 
the  fact  that,  as  a complete  list  exists  (e.g.,  in 
“ Bishop  Lowth’s  Life,”  &o.)  of  the  buildings 
and  benefices  with  which  Wykeham  was  con- 
nected, it  would  be  possible  and  interesting  to 
asoertain  the  degree  in  whioh  he  resembled  the 
modem  arohiteot  who  inspires  every  detail,  by 
hunting  down  these  works  and  delineating  both 
their  general  and  minute  peculiarities. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  essayist ; 
who,  in  answer  bo  a request  from  the  chairman, 
consented  that  a copy  of  the  Monograph  should 
be  made  for  thejlibrary  of  the  Association,  aud 
that  sketches,  lists  of  anthorities,  and  references, 
should  be  inserted  therein. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Canibridge. — The  Syndicate  appointed  bo  con- 
sider the  question  of  an  appropriate  site  of  a 
building  for  the  department  of  Experimental 
Physios,  to  take  professional  advice  on  the 
subject,  and  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates, 
have  issued  their  report.  They  have  found  no 
site  more  suitable  than  one  adjoining  Free 
School-lane,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Botanic 
Garden.  At  the  request  of  the  Syndicate,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A..,  has  prepared  plans  and 
drawings  which  the  Syndicate  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  recommend  that  they  be  approved, 
and  that  they  be  authorised  to  obtain  tenders  for 
the  exeention  of  the  work.  These  plans  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  a lecture-room,  a large 
laboratory,  a number  of  smaller  rooms  in  whioh 
advanced  students  can  conduct  experiments 
requiring  instruments  of  precision,  and  also 
include  a porter’s  lodge,  which  will  command 
the  entrance  from  Free  School-lane  to  the  whole 
of  the  new  muaeuma.  The  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chanoellor  (the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire) and  approved  by  him,  and  although  the 
estimate  for  the  building  is  greater  than  the 
amount  contemplated  when  his  Grace’s  offer  of 
providing  the  building  was  made,  the  Syndicate 
Bbabe  that  he  has  intimated  his  wish  to  presant 
the  building  complete  to  the  University.  Ex- 
tracte  from  the  architect’s  report  were  annexed 
to  that  of  the  Syndicate. 

Bristol  School  of  Science  and  Art  — The 
Government  prizes  and  certificates  won  by  the 
students  of  this  school  in  Queen’s-road,  in  the 


recent  examination,  have  been  distributed  to  the 
winners,  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy.  There  was  a fall  attendance,  aud 
the  Dean  of  Bristol  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Mr. 
J.  N.  Smith,  the  head  master  of  the  school, 
stated  that  daring  the  past  year  the  pupils  had 
won  39  prizes  of  the  seooud  grade,  against  40  in 
the  previous  year;  16  prizes  of  the  third  or 
highest  local  grade,  against  23  last  year;  one 
Queen’s  prize,  against  3 last  year ; four  free 
students’  prizes,  of  whioh  there  were  not  any 
last  year ; and  18  full  certificates,  being  8 more 
than  last  year.  So  that  the  results  of  this  year 
compared  very  well  with  those  of  last  year.  Ten 
works  had  been  selected  for  the  national  compe- 
tition, and  from  these  there  had  been  obtained  a 
Qaeen’s  prize  : this  was  for  a design  for  a fan  by 
Mibb  Kate  Moore.  In  a private  report  he  had 
received,  several  similar  designs  were  highly 
commended.  They  might  therefore  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  done  a good  year’s  work. 
Mr.  K-  D.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  awarded  the  prizes. 

Stoke,  Fenton,  and  Longton  School  of  Art, — 
The  annnal  meeting  and  dlstribation  of  prizes 
in  connexion  with  this  school  took  place  at  the 
Townhall,  Longton,  when  there  was  a large 
attendance.  The  Mayor  of  Longton  (Alderman 
Green)  presided,  and  Mr.  George  Melly,  M.P., 
distributed  the  prizes.  The  report  stated  that, — 

“Since  1869,  they  are  glad  to  say,  the  classes  have  been 
successfully  at  work,  the  numbers  attendiog  hare  continued 
to  increase,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 
The  attendance  of  the  students  has  been:— 1870— On  the 
books,  117;  average  attendance,  66  monthly.  1871— On 
the  books,  1^8;  average  attendance,  68  monthly.  Thus 
showing  a steady  iuerease  both  in  numbers  and  attend- 
ance. Local  prizes  were  awarded  to  this  school  as  fol- 
lows:—la  1870,  12  prizes;  in  1871,  11  prizes.  At  the 
national  competitions  live  Queen’s  prizes  were  awarded. 
In  187'',  8 students  were  elected  to  the  free  studentships 
offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  most 
advanced  and  deserving  students,  as  an  inducement  to 
continue  their  studies ; and  in  1871,  7 students  were  so 
elected.  The  school  has  now  been  established  twenty-four 
years,  having  been  opened  in  i8t7 ; so  that  Stoke  may 
claim  to  bo  the  parent  school  of  the  Potteries.  How  well 
it  has  performed  its  work  many  of  the  old  students  can 
attest.  One  is  a master  of  a school  of  art,  others  have 
msde  art  their  profession,  many  are  filling  important 
positions  as  designers,  whilst  the  greater  number  are  pro. 
ducing  works  which  have  enhanced  the  fame  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries  throughout  the  world.  Whilst  the 
committee  gladly  acknowledge  the  various  loans  from 
South  Kensington,  they  still  regret  that  the  Central  Insti- 
tution is  not  made  more  useful  to  the  proviuces.  We  have 
not  in  the  school  one  first-class  specimen  of  porcelain 
painting,  although  the  authorities  are  complaining  of  the 
want  of  space  tor  their  numerous  examples.  The  com- 
mittee woiRd  gladly  see  a still  greater  interest  shown  in 
the  school,  both  by  employers  and  employed,  as  they  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  district  to 
retain  that  pre-eminence  in  its  manufacture  which  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  without  some  such  means  of  instruction.’’ 

Maidstone  School  of  Art. — The  annual  publio 
distribution  of  Government  and  local  prizes  aud 
certificates,  in  connexion  with  this  institution, 
took  place  at  the  Concert-hall,  Corn  Exchange, 
Maidstone.  The  Government  prizes  awarded  to 
the  sbadents  of  the  Animal  Physiology  class, 
held  at  the  Working  Men’s  Club,  were  also  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  P.  Wykeham-Murtin,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided, and  distributed  the  prizes. 

The  report  contained  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

“ The  committee,  in  drawing  up  this,  their  third  report, 
are  pleased  to  state  that  the  progress  of  the  students  con- 
timiea  to  be  satisfactory. 

This  is  the  first  year  any  of  the  pupils  have  been  compe- 
tent to  send  up  to  South  Kensington  any  drawings  of  the 
full  length  human  figure  from  the  antique,  and  yet  two  of 
the  pupils  have  obtained  Grovernment  prizes.  This  is 
encouraging  for  both  the  euccesaful  pupils  aud  for  the 
master,  as  it  shows  ability  and  paiusiaKiug. 

The  numberof  students  under  instruction  at  thepresent 
time  is, — Middle-olass  students,  19 ; artizans,  28 ; total,  47. 

The  annual  Government  examination  was  held  on  the 
Ist  and  2nd  of  May.  Thirty-six  students  were  presented ; 
22  passed,  receivieg  certificates;  4 obtained  prizes:  and 
2 obtained  full  certificates. 

The  number  of  drawings  sent  up  to  South  Kensington 
for  approval  was  166 ; eight  of  these  obtained  prizes. 

After  examining  the  published  report  of  Government  on 
night  clsaaes  throughout  the  kingdom  last  year,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  our  stodeets  took  the  largest  number  of 
prizes  in  the  third  grade.  And,  comparing  the  number  of 
students  who  were  examined  with  the  number  in  other 
schools,  we  were  quite  as  successful  in  obtaining  prizes 
in  the  second  grade." 

The  report  of  the  science  class  held  at  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  said:  — 

“ At  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  October  last 
there  were  fourteen  students  in  attendance,  but  three 
of  these  discontinued  their  attendance.  Three  others 
joined  in  time  to  go  on  with  the  stndenis  this  year,  so  that 
the  class  began  and  ended  with  fourteen.  Out  of  these 
there  were  eleven  who  presented  themselves  to  be  examined 
in  May  last.  Every  one  of  these  succeeded  in  obtaining 
certificates  of  proficiency,  and  nine  of  them  obtained 
Queen’s  prizes. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  stneients  amounted  to  6f.  15s.,  and 
a grant  of  17L  has  been  obtained  from  Government. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  classes  in 
Magnetism  and  Electricity,  and  Physiology,  for  the 
coming  winter.” 

Lewes  School  of  Science  and  Art. — The  hope 
expressed  at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the 
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snccesefal  Fine-Art  and  Indastrlal  Exhibition, 
held  at  Lewee,  in  Febrnary,  1868,  has  been 
realised  to  a greater  extent  than  coold  hare  been 
anticipated.  By  the  efforts  of  the  honorary 
seoretariee,  the  Rer.  P.  de  Patron  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Parsons,  and  other  gentlemen,  a school,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at 
Sonth  Kensington,  was  opened  in  May  of  that 
year,  and  it  is  stated  that,  under  able  manage- 
ment, the  institution  has  gradually  gained  in 
strength, — the  olasBes  are,  indeed,  at  the  present 
time  80  crowded  that  it  is  difBcult  to  accommo- 
date all  the  students, — and  all  that  is  now 
wanted  to  give  it  permanency  is  the  erection  of 
a suitable  building.  For  this  purpose  an  excel- 
lent site  has  been  chosen  at  the  corner  of  Albion- 
street,  and  so  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  forth- 
coming, the  erection  of  the  bnilding  will  be 
commenced.  Liberal  subsoriptions  have  already 
been  received.  With  the  view  of  creating  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  school,  it  was  decided  to 
have  an  exhibition  of  fine-art,  which  was  opened 
on  Monday  before  last,  at  the  County  Hall,  aud 
the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  will  be  devoted 
to  the  building  fund.  The  authorities  of  South 
Kensington  Museum  tendered  their  support,  and 
forwarded  many  contributions,  which,  with  a 
choice  collection  of  water- colour  drawings,  &o  , 
oontribnted  by  artists  and  friends,  form  a valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  local  works  of  the  students. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  now  publicly  exhibited 
for  the  first  time,  and  show  the  progress  that 
has  bean  made  by  the  students  daring  the  three 
years’  existence  of  the  school.  There  was  a 
large  and  iufiueutial  attendance  in  the  Assembly- 
room  on  a recent  occasion,  to  hear  a lecture  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  (from  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Musentn),  on  “ Practical  Art.”  Mr.  J.  G. 
Dodson,  M.P.,  presided.  The  report  of  the  school 
was  read  at  this  meeting. 


BUILDING  PRICES. 

SiE,— Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
really  reliable  work  published  on  building  prices  ? 
It  must  necessarily  be  impossible  to  produce  a 
work  which  would  rule  in  all  districts  on  aoconnt 
of  the  variation  in  the  prices  of  materials  as  well 
as  of  labour;  but  a book  containing  time 
accounts  of  labour  required  to  perform  different 
works  connected  with  the  building  trade,  to- 
getherwith  proportionate  quantities  of  materials, 
might  be  adapted  to  any  place  by  an  application 
of  the  current  prices  of  labour  and  materials. 

For  instance,  give  the  time  reqnired  for  erect- 
ing BO  many  yards  of  1 brick  or  li  brick  brick- 
work,  pointed  both  sides,  one  side,  &c. ; mortar  to 
(so  many)  yards  of  brickwork ; bricks,  ditto. 

One  ton  of  lima  (from ) will  take of 

sand,  and hours  mixing  for  use. 

Such  a little  book,  if  carefully  and  clearly 
compiled,  would  have  a ready  sale  to  many 
who  have  long  ceased  to  use  books  like 
“ Laxton’s  Price-book,”  more  than  for  referring 
to  as  an  advertising  medium.  A.  B.  C. 

*#*  An  approximation  to  what  is  here  desired 
will  be  found  in  Dobson  & Tarn’s  ” Student’s 
Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Measuring  and 
Valuing”  (Lockwood  & Co.). 


THE  NEW  MINT. 

Sis, — The  attention  of  London  ratepayers 
should  be  called  to  the  notice  given  by  Govern- 
ment of  their  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  powers  to  erect  a new  Mint  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  at  its  eastern  termination ; and 
this  in  spite  of  the  successful  opposition  that 
was  raised  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to 
this  same  project.  This  time  the  property  to  be 
acquired  has  as  one  of  its  boundaries  “ the  said 
roadway  on  the  Thames  Embankment,”  thereby 
implying  that  a building  is  not  only  to  be  erected 
on  land  reclaimed  from  the  river  at  the  rate- 
payers’ expense,  but  also  not  in  a line  with  the 
Temple  and  other  existing  buildings : in  abort, 
the  Government  propose  to  do  here  what  they 
have  been  effectually  prevented  from  carrying 
out  at  Whitehall  on  a larger  scale.  To  this 
scheme,  then,  the  Templars,  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Bride’s,  and  all  Londoners  should,  on 
goathetic  as  well  as  sanitary  grounds,  offer  an 
unswerving  opposition, — as  one  that  will  injure 
seriously  the  present  appearance  and  prospects 
of  the  Embankment.  On  mere  economic 
grounds  the  question  may  well  be  asked  why, 
for  an  establishment  that  requires  only  a build- 
ing of  the  ordinary  factory  appearance,  with 
tall  chimneys,  so  eligible  a site  as  that  indicated 
should  be  selected,  which  imperatively  calls  for, 


a structure  of  some  architectural  pretensions. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that,  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed, the  ratepayers  will  enable  Mr.  Charley 
again  to  defeat  the  Government  proposal. 

Before  the  Metropolitan  Board  proceed  with 
their  proposed  improvements  at  Blackfriars,  it 
will  be  well  for  them  to  consider  whether  the 
alterations  contemplated  are  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. The  intended  removal  of  the  City 
Gasworks  should  make  them  pause  before  sanc- 
tioning any  plan  that  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
final.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
roadway  on  the  Embankment  ought  to  be 
diverted  just  below  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  to 
the  very  ground  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
the  New  Mint,  as  then,  at  no  distant  day,  the 
existing  roadway  could  be  lowered,  carried  nnder 
the  first  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  extended 
eastwards.  Had  not  such  extension  of  the 
Embankment  been  originally  contemplated,  no- 
thing would  have  justified  the  present  line  of 
this  part  of  the  Embankment-wall,  which  here 
encroaches  on  the  river  several  feet  beyond 
the  abutment  of  the  bridge.  Let,  then,  nothing 
be  done  here  for  the  present,  as  the  removal  of 
the  gasworks,  wholly  or  in  part,  cannot  but 
materially  affect  the  question.  Y.  C.  E. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

Sandgate. — A meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
Natioual  Sohools,  for  the  'purpose  of  considering 
the  offer  of  1,000J.  by  Mr.  J.  Morris,  to  build  a 
cottage  hospital.  Lieutenant-General  Hankey 
occupied  the  chair,  and  a resolution  was  adopted, 
thanking  Mr.  Morris  for  his  generous  offer,  and 
accepting  it  j and  an  influential  committee  was 
appointed  to  establish  a fund  and  organise  for 
the  collection  of  subscriptions. 

Ealing. — A meeting  of  gentlemen  ratiding  at 
Ealing,  has  been  hold  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M.P.,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  establishment  of  a village 
hospital  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  this 
portion  of  Middlesex.  For  the  last  twelve  months 
a dispensary  has  been  in  snccesaful  operation, 
but  it  has  been  found  insufficient  for  the  re- 
qairemeots  of  the  district;  and  as  several  of  the 
resident  gentry  had  promised  liberal  subscrip- 
tions, it  was  resolved  at  once  to  commence  a 
cottage  hospital.  About  lOOZ.  were  promised 
in  the  room,  in  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  1001.  were  offered  by  one  gentleman 
towards  the  erection  of  a snitablo  building,  aud 
it  was  resolved  to  commence  operations  at 
once  in  the  cottage  now  in  use  temporarily  for 
a dispensary. 

Trafford-Southioell  Cottage  Hospital.  — On 
Monday  a meeting  of  the  hospital  committee 
was  held,  Mr.  Wherry  in  the  chair,  to  inspect 
the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  Mies 
Traffurd-Southwell.  The  plans  were  approved, 
and  will  be  forwarded  to  that  lady.  The  cost 
will  be  about  1,500Z. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A Joint  Monument  to  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
Chaucer. — A benevolent  lady  left  a large  sum  of 
money  for  a drinking-fountain  to  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  Park-lane  and  Hamilton-place,  and 
requested  Mr.  Ayrton  to  choose  the  subject  and 
carry  out  the  necessary  arrargements.  The 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  thereupon  issued 
an  invitation  to  six  of  oar  beat  sculptors  to  send 
in  designs,  end  Messrs.  Noble,  Armstead, 
Thornyci’oft,  Philip,  and  two  others  acceded  to 
the  request.  The  design  chosen  was  that  of 
Mr.  Thornycroft.  It  represents  Shakspeare,  sup- 
ported on  the  one  side  by  Chancer  and  on  the  other 
by  Milton.  At  the  back  of  the  poets  is  a figure 
of  Fame  blowing  a trumpet,  aud  underneath 
there  is  to  be  a very  narrow  rill  of  water  per- 
petnally  trickling. 

Flora  Macdonald. — The  monument  recently 
placed  over  the  grave  of  this  heroine,  in  the 
churchyard  at  Kilmuir,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
is  a monolith  Iona  cross,  18  ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  placed  upon  a basement,  10  ft.  high, 
of  stone,  from  the  quarry  of  Kemnay,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  is  a good  specimen  of 
grey  granite.  The  cross  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Ross,  architect,  and  was  executed 
by  Mr.  D.  Forsyth,  Inverness.  As  compared 
with  other  monumental  crosses  in  ScotlaT.d,  this 
is  the  largest.  The  Inverary  cross  is  only 
8 fc.  6 in.  in  height;  Maclean’s  cross  at  Iona, 
lift.;  that  of  Ofcnaay,  Argylesbire,  12  ft.; 


St.  Martin’s,  14  ft. ; Gosforth,  in  Cumberland, 
14  ft.  9 in. ; and  that  of  Rnthwell,  Dumfries- 
shire,  16  ft.  The  monument  to  Flora  Mac- 
donal  stands  28  ft.  6 in.  high,  of  which  th© 
principal  stone,  the  cross  itself,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  18  ft.  6 in.  in  height. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere. — Mr.  Woolner,  A.R.A.,  is  on 
the  point  of  completing  a statue  of  Sir  Bartl© 
Frere,  the  late  distieguished  Governor  of 
Bumbay,  which  was  commigsioned  by  the 
authorities  of  that  city,  and  will  be  ultimately 
placed  within  the  town-hall,  in  company  witlt 
similar  portrait  figures  by  Bacon,  Chantrey,  and 
Foley.  The  statue  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  nCxt  season. 

Lord  DuAidonald. — Mr.  G.  E.  Lawson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, now  in  Loudon,  whose  statuettes  of 
Dominie  Sampson  and  Diana  Vernon  excited 
attention  in  the  recent  Scott  Centenary  Exhi- 
bition, has  received  a commission,  through  the 
Chilian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  to  execute  in 
bronze  a colossal  statue  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Lord  Duudonald,  to  be  erected  in 
Valparaiso. 

Nice. — A monument  has  lately  been  erected  in 
the  cemetery  at  Cimies  to  the  memory  of  th© 
late  Mrs.  Richard  Lamb,  of  Westwood,  county 
Durham.  It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  on  which- 
lies  the  figure  of  the  deceased,  and  round  th© 
sides  are  sculptured  the  seven  corporal  works  of 
mercy.  This  portion  is  reached  by  a flight  of 
steps,  4 ft.  in  height,  and  the  tomb  itself  ia- 
oovered  by  a canopy  of  atone,  supported  by  four 
columns  of  Peterhead  granite.  The  work  has 
been  executed  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Welby 
Pugin,  at  a cost  of  about  2,0001. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  thirty-sixth  election  of  pensioners  in 
connexion  with  this  Institution  took  place  yes- 
terday (Thursday),  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St, 
James’s.  Mr.  George  Plnoknett,  of  the  firm  oP 
Cabitt  & Co.,  presided  at  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  (twelve  o’clock),  and  opened  th© 
poll.  There  were  thirteen  candidates  (four 
males  aud  nine  females),  of  whom  only  two 
(one  male  and  one  female),  were  to  be 
elected.  The  candidates  were  Francis  San- 
don,  William  Gale,  Mark  Mintry,  Matthew 
Suich,  Frances  Seare,  Mary  St.  George,  Jane 
Brothill,  Elizabeth  Trevethan,  Ann  Budd,  Eliza 
Lambert,  Arabella  Hambrook,  Sarah.  C.  Bear, 
and  Ann  Williams.  Including  the  two  elected 
yesterday,  there  are  now  forty-five  pensioner© 
on  the  funds  of  the  Institution, — the  males 
receiviog  24Z.  each  per  annum,  and  the 
females  annuities  of  20Z.  At  the  close  of 
tbe  poll  (three  o’clock),  Mr.  Joseph  Bird  pre- 
sided. The  sorutiueers  (Messrs.  Thos.  Stirling 
and  Matthew  Hall)  having  announced  the 
number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  candidate, 
the  Chairman  declared  that  Mr.  William  Gal© 
and  Mrs.  Mary  St.  George  were  the  successful 
candidates.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers 
(proposed  by  Mr.  Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr, 
Richardson,  and  supported  by  Mr.  George  Bird), 
to  the  vote-checkers  (proposed  by  Mr.  Stirling 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Nicholson),  and  to  tb© 
Chairman  (proposed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper),  concluded  th© 
proceedings. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  had  reprinted  ia 
pamphlet  form*  letters  and  an  appendix,  already 
published  in  the  Times  and  Maidstoyie  Journal^ 
explaining  shortly  the  several  processes  that 
have  been  adopted  for  the  treatment  and  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage,  with  special  reference  to  the 
selection  aud  preparation  of  land  for  irrigatiott 
and  for  intermittent  downward  filtration.  The 
present  form  of  publication  will  be  more  suitable 
for  ready  perusal  and  preserTation  for  refereno© 
by  sewer  authorities  and  others  interested  in  the 
sewage  question.  They  explain  Mr.  Denton’s 
ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  under-draining  all 
irrigated  lands,  and  his  process  of  intermittent 
filtration  through  natural  soil,  as  carried  out  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales,  under  his 
direction. 

A ‘ Report  on  the  Cultivation,  by  Means  of 
Sewage  Irrigation,  of  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barkings 
for  the  Year  ending  Slat  August,  1871,”  has 
been  published  by  Mitobim  & Co.,  Parliament- 
street,  S.W.  It  would  be  well  that  others- 


• “The  Sewage  Qaeetion  : Letters,  with  Appendix.'*’ 
By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C,E.  London  : Spon, 
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engaged  in  sewage-farming  would  follow  this 
example.  Very  large  crops  have  as  nanal  been 
produced  at  Barking;  but  it  is  strange  that, 
although  in  retail  the  vegetable  and  other  crops 
have  been  sold  to  the  public  at  the  usual 
prices,  wholesale  dealers  do  not  appear  to  have 
given  the  producers  a fourth  part  of  the  usual 
prices  this  year.  Thus,  onions  have  come  down 
from  43J.  per  acre,  on  the  ground,  to  281. ; 
scarlet  runners,  from  11s.  a sieve  to  23,  ; 
and  so  on.  There  most  have  been  a pressing 
rush  on  the  market  at  one  period  of  the  season. 
Of  course,  sewage-farms,  as  well  as  market- 
gardens  of  the  usual  kinds,  have  suffered  in 
profit.  The  system  on  which  the  Barking  farm 
has  hitherto  been  worked  remains  unaltered,  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  created  being  carefully 
kept  in  view.  The  report  states  that  good  land 
absorbs  more  of  the  nutritive  ingredients  of 
sewage  than  poor  land,  and  that  a small  addition 
of  farm-yard  dung  warms  the  ground,  and 
increases  the  profitableness  of  sewage  farming. 

Watford. — To  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Love- 
joy’s  estimate  of  the  produce  per  acre  of  the 
mangolds  on  the  sewage-farm,  Mr.  Swanston 
(who  took  the  40-guiQea  prize  for  the  best  culti- 
vated farm,  and  who  has  for  many  years  managed 
Lord  Essex’s  home  farm)  was  requested  to  point 
out  a piece  of  land  representing  a fair  average. 
He,  in  the  presence  of  other  men  of  experience, 
chose  22  poles,  the  produce  of  which  was  imme- 
diately cleared,  and  drawn  on  to  a weigh-bridge, 
and  gave  for  the  result  57  tons  to  the  acre. 
They  are  worth  128.  per  ton  on  the  land  (growing), 
and  178.  in  London,  giving  341.  per  acre. 


GLEN-TANAR,  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

A SMALL  ruin  of  an  old  “Laird’s  house”  has 
been  converted  into  a church  in  the  Forest  of 
Gleu-Tanar,  in  connexion  with  the  Highland 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe  Brosks,  M.P.,  and 
was  consecrated  on  the  15th  ult.  by  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  The  roof,  an  open  one  of  rustic 
pine,  is  covered  with  heather,  and  internally 
powdered  with  lead  stars  having  a small  mirror 
in  the  centre  of  each.  The  seats  are  of  pine, 
with  rustic  ends.  The  glass  is  all  ornamental. 
There  is  a simple  iron  corona  for  candles  ; the 
walls  nnplastered  are  covered  dado  high  with 
brown  holland,  bordered  with  red  braid.  There 
is  a granite  bell-turret,  and  bell,  at  the  east  end. 
The  whole  has  been  arranged  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Truefitt, 
architect,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Warraoh  & 
Daniel,  of  Aberdeen. 


ANCIENT  BRICK  BUILDINGS  IN 
ENGLAND. 

lx  the  “ Glossary  of  Architecture,"  the  earliest 
brick  building  is  given  as  circa  1260,  the  case 
cited  being  that  of  Little  Wenham  Hall.  In 
this  work  occurs  the  following  : — 

“ A few  instances  of  early  fourteenth-century  brickwork 
occur,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  style,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  brickwork  becomes  common.’’ 

Among  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  from  the  time  of 
the  ooenpation  of  this  country  by  the  Romans, 
brick  buildings  were  not  revived  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  evi- 
dently a mistake  of  a century,  for  in  an  inqui- 
sition taken  at  Favereham,  ia  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.,  a “ tenement  of  brick  ” ia  distinctly 
mentioned.  George  Bedo, 


INCOMBUSTIBLE  ROOFS. 

Referring  to  the  frightful  calamity  which 
b-M  l^falleu  Chicago,  and  to  the  apprehensions 
which  have  been  expressed,  through  the  press, 
that  London  ia  not  secure  from  the  occurrence 
of  sncLfl.  disaster,  would  it  not  be  woU  for  yon 
to  advocate  in  the  Builder  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  of  roofing  analogous  to  that  which 
Messrs.  Corbett  & McCiymont  have  introduced 
on  the  Redcliffe  Estate  ? Ic  appears  to  me  that 
their  roofs  of  plain  tiles  and  cement  entirely 
obviate  the  risks  which  would  evidently  beset 
the  ordinary  London  roof  in  the  event  of  such  a 
fire  during  the  prevalence  of  high  wind  and  hard 
frost.  An  article  on  this  subjeot  in  the  Builder, 
and  quoted  in  the  daily  papers,  would  not  only 
afford  valuable  information  to  the  dwellers  in 
cities,  but  would  call  public  attention  to  the  cir- 
enmatanoe  that  the  builders  of  the  RedcLffe 
Estate  had  for  some  time  appreciated  its  advan- 
tages and  extensively  adopted  the  principle. 


With  a secure  roof,  and  a few  well-saturated 
pieces  of  old  oarpetiog,  rugs,  and  blankets 
jodioionsly  applied  to  the  protection  of  windows 
and  outer  doors,  the  rapid  spread  of  such  a fire 
would  be  greatly  checked.  W.  Ifold. 


THE  ORGAN  IN  HOLT  SCRIPTURE. 

Sir, — A correspondent  recently  threw  doubt 
on  your  observation  as  to  ths  number  of  times 
the  organ  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  Allow 
me  to  support  your  statement  by  a note.  The 
“ Manuel  d’Aroheologie  Pratique,”  by  the  Abbe 
Pierret,  published  by  Didron,  says: — “The 
word  opyai'oi',  from  which  the  Latin  organum, 
and  the  French  and  English  or^^we  and  organ  are 
derived,  signifies  an  instrument  of  music,  and 
especially  those  blown  by  wind.  Holy  Scripture 
gives  na  this  word  eighteen  times  ‘ organum,’ 
and  always  as  a musical  instrument.”  G. 


DESCENDING  FLUES. 

Sir, — If  your  correspondent  ia  building  and 
has  another  flue  against  the  upcast  flue,  I should 
advise  the  use  of  Boyd’s  flue  partitions,  and  the 
fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  room  bolongiug  to  the 
other  flue  first  to  heat  the  upcast  and  create  a 
draught. 

If  the  flue  is  already  built,  put  a soot-door  as 
near  the  bottom  as  convenient,  and  put  a gas-jet 
laid  in  with  iron  barrel  to  heat  the  upcast;  let 
it  be  in  some  conspicuous  place,  or  it  will  be 
forgotten  in  time.  E.  Phillips. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Sir, — Kuowiog  from  experience  the  difficulty 
district  surveyors  have  to  get  the  clause  in  the 
Buildiug  Act,  requiring  hot-water  pipes  not  to 
be  fixed  nearer  than  3 in.  to  any  combnstible 
materials,  carried  out,  good  may  be  done  by 
quoting  the  following  from  the  Times,  which 
appeared  under  the  head  of  “ Fires  — 

“ On  Saturday  morning  abouc  six  o’clock  a shed  building 
in  Wright’s-lane,  Kensington,  belonging  to  the  guardians, 
and  used  in  connexion  tbe  workhouse  as  a diainfect- 
ing-room,  was  burnt  down.  The  outbreak  was  attributed 
to  tbe  over-heating  of  the  hot-water  pipes.” 

Often  has  the  notion  that  hot-water  pipes 
could  set  fire  to  anything  been  laughed  at  when 
the  clause  to  which  I refer  has  been  enforced  ; 
but  the  above  incident  shows  how  necessary  it  is 
that  it  should  be  properly  attended  to.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  a church  at  the  East-end  of 
London  was  also  destroyed  through  the  over- 
heating of  the  hot-water  pipes.  T. 


SOANE’S  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — While  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  are  gradually  distinguishing  and  preserving 
from  neglect  the  homes  where  our  illustrious 
men  have  lived,  the  monuments  erected  to  their 
glory  and  the  graves  which  cover  their  remains 
are,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  suffered  to 
fall  into  utter  ruin,  and,  to  be  wantonly  defaced. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  has  been  frequently 
borne  out  by  abuses  which  your  paper  has  been 
the  first  to  notice;  and  now  there  is  another 
gratuitous  illustration  patent  to  tbe  architec- 
tural world  in  the  notorious  cemetery  of  St. 
Giles-in-the- Fields,  King’a-cross.  I allude  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  mausoleum  of  Sir  John 
Soane  is  suS'ered  to  remain  in  that  burial-place. 
Secluded  and  forgotten,  with  balustrades  broken, 
marble  capitals  chipped,  inscription  wilfully 
defaced,  and  entrance  filled  np  with  brick-rubbish, 
the  dome  mutilated,  and  the  coping  broken,  it 
affords  a very  striking  testimony  of  the  respect 
in  which  the  name  of  ooe  of  England’s  foremost 
architects  is  held  by  the  vestrymen  whom  his 
talents  and  wealth  have  enriched.  I write  wi'.h 
the  authority  of  a personal  knowledge ; for 
lately  curiosity  took  me  to  the  burial-place  in 
quest  of  the  graves  of  John  Flaxman  and  Mary 
Wooletonecrofc  Godwin,  Both  of  these  were  in 
fair  condition  (the  only  tombs,  by-the-way,  in 
the  whole  cemetery  of  which  this  could  be  said)  • 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  front  of  the  Soane 
Mausolenm,  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  cost- 
liness, was  at  once  conspicuous,  a group  of  rough 
boys  were  “cockshying”  some  bricks  against 
the  memorial  tablet,  adding  still  further  to  the 
injuries  already  there  ; and,  in  reply  to  a mild 
remonstrance,  exclaimed,  with  indignant  impu- 
dence, “Mind  yonr  own  business!”  Further 
inquiry  convinced  me  that  no  one  is  responsible 


for  the  condition  of  this  tomb, — the  tomb  of  the 
founder  of  the  art  museum  and  architectural 
library  in  England,  and  a moat  successful  and 
conscientious  artist,  of  whose  ability  and  genius 
the  Bank  of  England  and  theDulwich  Gallery  bear 
ample  witness.  I hope  that  you  will  lend  your 
powerful  inflaence  to  preserve  from  ruin  one 
further  monument  in  addition  to  the  many  suc- 
oessfully  resened  by  your  energy. 

A Bo.ane  Student. 


HOW  TO  HEAT  A SMALL  CONSERVATORY 
FREE  OF  COST. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  25bh  of  November 
your  correspondent  “ S.”  points  ont  how  this 
very  desirable  object  has  (as  he  asserts)  been 
obtained. 

Now,  may  I suggest  that  the  great  damage  is 
done  to  plants  by  the  occasional  very  cold  morn- 
ings our  climate  is  subjected  to  ? On  his  plan,  in 
an  ordinary  household,  the  kitchen  fire,  we  may 
assume,  ia  extinguished  by  about  ten  o’clock  p.m. 
at  latest.  Allow  an  hour  after  that  for  the  sur- 
rounding bricks  to  cool,  and  you  have  in  your 
conservatory,  by  the  ordinary  law  of  heat,  an 
even  colder  atmosphere  by  morning  than  if  no 
heat  had  been  suffused  through  ic. 

May  Isuggest  areally  efficaciouffmeans  for  the 
same  object,  viz. : — Use  the  wast^heat  from  the 
kitchen  during  the  day  to  heat  a.'  reservoir  of 
water,  say  60  to  100  gallons.  Thitf  can  be  raised 
to  boiling  point  in  about  two  hgllTS,  and  all  the 
ordinary  kitchen  operations  goffe  on  just  the 
same  ; then  pass  the  air  over  reservoir  and 
ont  to  the  conservatory.  '* 

The  mass  of  wa‘©r  will  retain  ics  heat  nearly 
intact  until  morning,  and  you  will  thns  do 
effectually  what,  by  the  plan  as  pointed  out  by 
“ S.,”  must,  I submit,  be  only  very  inefficiently 
attempted. 

If  " S.”  will  pay  a visit  to  Messrs.  Comyn 
Ching  & Co.’s  establishment,  Castle-street,  Long- 
acre,  he  will  see  there  how  this  system  can  be 
efficiently  applied.  Practice. 


THE  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  THE 
PRINCE  CONSORT  FOR  THE  CITY. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a large  sum  is 
to,  be  expended  on  the  pedestal  (viz.,  2,0001.), 
the  design  will  be'  commensurate  with  many 
of  tbe  improvements  of  the  present  day ; and 
that  the  aid  and  skill  of  the  arohiteot  will  be  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  sonlptor,  so  as  to 
render  it  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Hitherto  we  have  nothing  to  boast  of.  Let  com- 
petent judges  be  appointed  to  decide  its  merits. 

A Subscriber. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHIMNEYS. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  a house  which 
Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  is  building  upon  his 
estate  at  Clapham  Park,  Bedfordshire,  wherein 
an  arrangement  of  underground  passages  loading 
to  the  chimneys  is  adopted,  so  that  the  whole 
can  be  swept  without  the  sweeps  entering  the 
house. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Howard  obligingly 
says, — “ You  will  understand  the  whole  arrange- 
ment when  I tell  you  that  we  build  into  the 
chimney,  at  the  junction  of  each  grate-flue  with 
the  chimney,  a stout  cast-iron  frame  with  a 
wrought  swing  door  ; so  that  when  the  sweeping- 
machine  is  pat  up,  tbe  flap-door  swings  over, 
and  shuts  the  oommunication  with  the  room.” 


HEATING  WITH  HOT  WATER. 

Sir, — Now  that  so  many  churches  and  build- 
ings are  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus,  I beg 
to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  their  preservation. 

1.  The  water  used  for  filling  them  should  be 
only  rain-water,  which  will  prereot  the  boilers 
furring  for  many  years. 

2.  The  water  shonld  be  changed  each  year,  it 
being  run  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
carry  all  sediment  with  it. 

3rd.  Where  the  boilers  are  of  cast-iron,  the 
upper  or  furnace  door  should  never  be  opened 
until  after  having  nearly  closed  the  damper  in 
the  chimney,  so  as  to  prevent  any  sudden  rush 
of  cold  air  into  the  furnace.  A sudden  rush  of 
cold  air  in  severe  frosty  weather  across  a hot 
cast-iron  boiler  is  very  likely  to  crack  it, — par- 
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ticalarly  the  bottom  ring  of  a tubular  boiler; 
and  although,  a hot-water  engineer  and  boiler- 
maker, I like  to  see  all  work  last  out  its  fair 
time.  Duval  Campbell. 


FIRE  CLA.Y. ' 

8iE,— I have  read  with  sarprise  your  article  upon 
“Bauiit  and  Fire-clay"  iu  last  Saturday’s  Sidlder 
(wherein  you  say,  "According  to  Richter's  researches,  the 
power  of  sustaining  intense  beat  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  elum^a-‘oontBioed  in  llre-brioks  compared 
with  their  contents  of  other  ingredients  ”),  because  I have 
found  during  many  years’  experience  that  clays  con- 
taining the  greatest  amount  of  silica  were  best  suited  for 
resisting  intense  heat ; and  1 would  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
experienced  readers  would  state  the  results  of  their, 
observations  upon  the  subject.  I enclose  analysis  of  fira- 
clays,  all  found  in  the  clay  quarries  of  the  Buckley  dis- 
trict, and  know  that  No.  2,  which  you  will  observe  con- 
tains 93'75  of  silica,  will  stand  much  more  fire  than  any  of 
the  others.  Jno.  M.  Qibsok. 


AVERA.GE  REPAIRS. 

■ScB,— In  reply  to  the  recent  inquiry,  in  the  Builder,  of 
E.  A 8."  Bs  to  the  average  allowance  to  be  made  out  of 
the  rent  for  the  current  repairs  of  houses, think  that  it 
will  bear  no  reliable  proportion  thereto,  f<^  rents  vary  so 
greatly  according  to  locality.  An  cighNroomed  house 
wiU  let  in  an  esteemed  part  for  iji.  a year  orjnore ; but  in 
a poor  neighbourhood  ior  28i.  or  25L  One  proportion  of 
reduction,  therefore,  for  repairs  never  could  suit  the  two 
cases. 

The  only  plan,  it  appears  to  ns,  is  to  strike  the  average 
upon  the  cost  of  building,  or  the  actual  size  of  the  house  : 
thus  the  eight-roomed  house  in  any  neighbourhood  would 
cost,  say,  4"0L  to  build;  and  perhaps  the  emalleif  ■ 
allowance  that  could  consistently  be  made  for  repairs  one 
year  with  another  would  be  il.  or  1 per  cent.  But  in  an 
old  or  badly-constructed  house  2 per  cent,  would  be 
nearer.  Still  the  cost  of  building  would  be  the  most 
reliable  foundation  to  work  upon,  and  as  a general  rule 
percent,  on  that.  H.  &■  R.  P. 


HADFIELD  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

8ie,— Permit  us  to  say  a word  with  reference  to  the 
notice  on  page  909.  We  observed  the  advertisement 
about  Hadlield  Church,  in  the  Builder  of  2l8t  October 
last.  We  knew  no  one  there,  but  as  wo  had  built 
several  churches  which  seemed  to  us  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  this  case,  wo  sent  the  committee  what  we 
thought  would  suit  them,  viz.,  particulars  of  churches 
about  Ibo  size  mentioned,  which  had  cost  41.  a sittiog  or  so, 
or  iu  the  words  of  the  advertisement,  " Plans  on  approval 
for  a church,  to  accommodate  600;  cost  not  to  exceed 
2,0001."  We  took  no  further  steps  in  the  matter,  but  after 
some  time  were  sent  for,  and  duly  appointed  the 
architects. 

^We  may  add  that,  at  the  outset,  we  understood  that  the 
committee  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  drawings  being  in 
the  first  instance  made  on  purpose,  and  that  what  they 
wanted  was  some  definite  mformatiou  as  to  what  they 
oonld  have  for  the  sura  they  proposed  to  expend.  We 
have  since  learned,  that  .the  committee  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  drawings  tbBt.,were  sent  in,  and  that  they 
save  particular  instructions,  in  returning  these  drawings, 
for  the  carriage  to  be  prepaid. 

MBULANn  & Henbx  TArLOB. 


KITCHEN  BOILERS  AND  PIPES 
BURSTING. 

Sib,— The  frost  has  come  on  ns  suddenly.  Last  winter 
several  lives  were  lost  through  kitchen  boilers  bursting,  and 
much  damage  was  done  through  pipes  bursting.  Judging 
from  the  words  of  the  corouer  at  the  inquest  on  the  last 
death,  a verdict  of  manslanghter  will  probably  be  given 
against  the  master  whose  boiler  by  exploding  kills  a 
servant  in  future ; because  he  has  neglected  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  means  to  obviate  the  danger.  Many  architects 
are  now  acquainted  with  and  using  appliances  which  com- 
pletely effect  this  object. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  architects 
and  builders,  in  justice  to  their  clients,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  dangers  of 
boilers  bursting,  and  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  water- 
pipes  bursting,  and  recommend  its  use. 

Watbeson  & Co. 


CLEANING  A MAUSOLEUM. 

Ik  tbe  Lord  Mayor's  Court  on  November  27,  before  the 
Deputy. Recorder,  and  a common  jury,  the  case  of  Carey 
V.  Foster,  was  tried.  This  was  an  action  brought  by  the 
plaintill',  a monumental  stonemason,  carrying  on  business 
with  a partner,  under  the  title  of  the  Cemetery  Memorial 
Company,  at  Higbgate  and  Eensal-green,  to  recover  the 
earn  of  1(3L  Ss.  Gu.  from  defendant,  a barrister,  for  clean- 
ing and  repairing  a mausoleum  in  Higbgate  Cemetery. 
Tbe  defendant  paid  a sura  of  8L  158.  2a.  into  court.  In 
cross-examination,  plaintiff  said  he  did  not  remember 
defendant  asking  wbot  the  expense  would  be,  and  stating 
that  he  supposed  it  would  not  be  more  than  21.  or  31.  The 
compositiou  used  was  one  of  bis  own,  and  as  he  had  uot 
patented  ir,  he  objected  to  say  what  its  ingredients  were. 
The  material  to  make  it  might  have  cost  him  31.  He  bad 
charged  ten  hours  for  each  of  the  men  on  Friday,  although 
they. had  on^  worked  four  honrs  and  a half.  Defendant 
said  plaintiff  had  helped  him  to  open  tbe  mausoleum, 
where  he  met  him  by  accident  after  breaking  a key  in  tbe 
lock.  FlaintilTthen  suggested  that  he  should  clean  the 
place  and  wash  it  over  with  a solution  to  protect  it  from 
vegetation.  Defendant  asked  if  it  would  cost  more  than 
•21.  or  31.  Plaintiff  said  it  would  only  be  work  and  labour, 
and  defendant  told  him  to  do  it.  The  solution  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a complete  failure,  and  it  gave  tbe  monu- 
ment the  appearance  of  having  been  painted  with  white 
paint  : no  one  would  think  it  was  a building  of  Portland 
stone,  end  tbe  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  have  it 
scraped  off'  and  restored  to  its  former  appearance.  Several 


monumental  masons  were  called  for  defendant,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  work  done  was  a perfect  failure— that  the 
door  would  have  to  be  rehung  and  repainted,  and  the 
solution  rubbed  off  the  whole  of  the  exterior.  They  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  work,  if  properly  done,  at  between 
71.  and  81.  The  judge  summed  up  the  case  to  the  jury, 
and  said  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  sufficient  hsd  been 
paid  into  court,  their  verdict  mush  be'  for  tbe  defendant; 
and,  if  not,  their  verdict.  piSslfbe  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
they  must  state  for  what  aihoUnt. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  121. 


SUBTERRANEAN  LATRINES. 

Mr.  A:  P.  Hoivell,  the  surveyor  of  the  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  Vestry,  in  hia  annual  re- 
port jnst  published,  says : — 

“ I cannot  clo'gfrtbis  brief  summary  without  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  construct  an 
underground  urinal  in  Great  Marlhorou^-streot.  Had  it 
been  completed,  I am  convinced  tbe  anticipated  annoyance 
would  have  been  found  to  haviTbeen  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
it  would  have  served  as  a pibael  for  many  others,  and  the 
advantage  of  such  a strCjcture  would  have  been  proved. 
Actually,  uothiog’bas  been  done  towards  providing  addi- 
tional accommodation  fb'r'that  large  class  of  persons  who 
iu  London  are -compelled  to  pass  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  or  for  those  in  variops  stages  of  ill-bealtb.  If  the 
medical  professiou  wore  consulted,  the  statements  that 
could  be  made  and  the  statistics  that  could  be  collected,  of 
the  disease,  injury,  and  death,  caused  by  the  waut  of  such 
conveniences,  would,  I am  sure,  act  as  such  a powerful 
stimulus  in  tbe  matter,  that  a very  strung  case  of  alleged 
nuisance  or  infringement  of  delicacy  would  have  to  be 
made  out  befoco  the  local  authorities  generally  would  be 
deterred  from  building  such  resorts  as  their  judgment 
might  dictate;  taken  on  the  whole,  it  stands  to  reaaoa- 
that  the  more  numerous  such  places  were,  the  greater  the 
delicacy  would  become.  1 still  trust  something  may  be 
done,  and  considering  the  lime  and  attention  that  have 
been  given,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  James's,  it  is  singularly  unfortunate  that 
they  should  be  overpowered  by  circumstances,  or  the  only 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  or  cannot 
overcome,  viz.,  a convenient  site." 


ART  AS  APPLIED  TO  MANUFACTURES. 

A lecture  od  this  Bubjeot  waa  given  last  week 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  in  Birmingham.  The 
lecturer,  .after  some  introductory  obaervationa, 
spoke  of  art  in  connexion  with  common  objecta. 
The  art  of  painting  had  almost  mined  sign- 
painting.  If  a man  wished  to  call  attention  to 
any  particular  house,  he  simply  painted  np  a 
name,  or  “The  Jolly  Tar.”  In  the  old  days  he 
would  have  had  a drawing,  and  the  drawing 
would  most  certainly  have  been  of  an  attractive 
kind,  and  of  such  a kind  as  would  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  passer-by.  The 
ginger-beer  man,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
his  ginger-beer,  I’epresented  a clown  with  a 
bottle  in  bU  hand,  the  ginger-beer  being  in  a 
state  of  violent  explosion.  Well,  if  that  was 
art  at  all,  it  was  very  low  ; but  all  people  looked 
at  it,  and  the  manufaotnrera,  who  simply  thought 
whether  a thing  would  pay  or  not,  conld  not 
sneer  at  the  ginger-beer  man.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
then  went  on  to  aay  there  was  a great  deal  of 
art  in  England  years  ago,  in  a ver / unpretending 
way,  in  many  of  their  churches.  Many  of 
them  had  been  (restored  or  rebnilt,  and  when 
they  went  into  villagea  now  they  got  a new 
building,  a new  altar,  and  many  other  things 
which  were  new,  and  which  were  essentially 
difforenb  from  the  old  work.  Perhaps  they  were 
in  a better  sort  of  art,  but  they  most  often  have 
fblt  that  the  whole  thing  was  out  of  place.  They 
w&ro,  in  fact,  copied  from  the  town,  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  village  ; and  instead  of  awakening 
art,  they  were  likely  to  do  the  very  reverse. 
Having  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  use,  the 
lecturer  criticised  several  kinds  of  modern 
npholstery,  and  especially  what  was  called 
Gothic  furniture,  which  waa  uncomfortable, 
covered  with  sharp  angles,  and  all  kinds  of 
carving,  pinnacles,  gables,  and  bossea,  comfort 
being  entirely  lost  eight  of. 


§ooliS 

Narrou)  Gauge  Railways.  By  C.  E.  Spooner,  C.E. 

Loudon:  Spon,  Cbaring-cross.  1871. 
Narrow-gauge  feeders,  we  have  always  urged, 
are  as  essential  to  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  railway  aystem,  as  twigs  and  leaf-stalks  are 
to  the  uUimate  development  of  a tree.  Main 
trunks  of  railway  cannot  penetrate  everywhere, 
and  there  must  hnally  be  alighter  and  cheaper 
lines  to  ramify  into  all  the  corners  or  recesses 
of  the  country,  whether  in  mountain  districts 
or  in  level  plains.  If  it  were  possible  to  apply 
some  simple  mechanism  to  axles  or  wheels, 
whereby  their  gange  could  be  readily  widened 
or  narrowed,  or  so  altered  aa  to  suit  either  trunk 
or  feeder,  while  the  carriages  in  many  cases 


remaiuad  the  same,  and  broad  enough  for  the 
broader  gauges  while  not  too  broad  for  the  nar- 
rower,  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  either  steam 
or  horse  feeder  lines  or  roads  might  soon  be 
removed,  and  an  elaborate  network  of  minor 
rails  and  tramways  be  very  soon  spread  through- 
out the  country,  to  the  immense  advantage 
both  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  public. 
Literary  and  professional  works  on  narrow-gauge 
railways  are  therefore  of  great  public  import- 
ance at  present;  and  the  book  now  under  notioe 
.enters  fully  into  the  subjeot,  and  is  illustrated 
by  various  diagrammatic  and  other  engravings. 
The  Festiniog  narrow  or  1 fc.  11^  in.  gauge  is 
specially  treated  of,  with  the  revolving  axled 
wheels  so  suitable  for  sharp  curves  or  turnings 
in  the  windings  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines.  The 
volume  begins  with  a reprint  of  a paper  read  at 
the  Inventors’  Institute  on  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ways, and  there  are  other  reprints  and  reports 
throughout  the  whole,  forming  a valuable  mass 
of  information  on  this  important  subject. 


P:isaIIaKca:. 

Discovery  of  Paintings  at  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. — An  interesting  discovery  has 
just  tteen  made  at  All  Souls'  College.  The 
college  is  undergoing  renovation,  and  while  the 
workmen  were  removing  the  painted  canvas 
from  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  no  less  than  fifteen 
paintings  were  discovered  attached  to  the 
rafters.  Each  painting  is  on  wood,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  about  9 ft.  in 
length,  and  varying  in  width  from  5 ft.  upwards. 
What  some  of  them  are  intended  to  represent  it 
is  difficult  to  decide,  and  how  long  they  have 
been  in  the  roof  is  unknown.  Two  or  three  of 
the  paintings  evidently  represent  angels  sounding 
trumpets,  whilst  the  others  are  figures  of  men 
and  women  of  very  large  size,  and  in  remarkable 
postures;  some  of  the  former  are  represented 
as  bent  np  in  an  unnatural  manner.  The  work 
is  very  rudely  executed.  It  appears  from 
Chalmers’s  “ History  of  Oxford  ” that  the 
canvas  ceiling  which  has  just  been  removed  was 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  about  the 
beginning  of  tbe  last  century.  These  paintings 
must  therefore  have  baen  in  the  roof  nearly  two 
centuries. 

Tbe  Subsidence  of  Turnmlll-street. — In 

the  arbitration  ease,  The  Clerkenwell  Vestry  v. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  Mr.  John 
Glutton,  the  umpire  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  to  inquire  into  and  arbitrate  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  damage  occa- 
sioned to  the  sewer  in  Turnmill-etreet,  Clerken- 
well,  began  the  investigation  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  on  Thursday  in  last  weak.  The 
oircumstances  in  question  formed  the  subjeot  of 
a friendly  suit  between  tbe  Clerkenwell  Vestry, 
as  controllers  of  the  sewer,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  on  the 
other.  The  excavations  made  by  the  latter  at 
their  Farringdon-street  Station  were  alleged  to 
have  caused  the  giving  way  of  the  sewer,  and 
tbe  coDsequent  subsidence  of  the  street.  Tbe 
damages  claimed  amounted  tol,700J.  The  com- 
pany denied  their  liability.  The  ease  of  the 
claimant  was  gone  into  and  closed,  when  the 
case  was  adjoarned  to  a day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
umpire. 

‘Wesleyan  Cbapel  Building:  Fund. — The 

progress  of  the  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Building  Fund  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Wealeyans.  Tho  sum  of  5O,OO0Z.  was  pro- 
mised some  time  ago  by  Sir  Francis  Lyoebfc, 
on  the  condition  that  a further  sum  of 
50,0001.  bo  contributed  by  subsoribers  in  the 
provinces,  thus  enabling  the  committee  to  give 
2,(X)0Z.  towards  each  of  fifty  chapels  to  be  erected 
in  London.  Tbe  sum  of  38,OOOZ.  baa  already 
been  subscribed  to  meet  Sir  F.  Lyoett’s  liberal 
offer,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  tbe  whole 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  building  of  a number 
of  chapels  is  already  in  progress,  while  others 
are  in  contemplation. 

The  New  Royal  Mint. — Application  is  to 
be  made  to  Parliament  next  session  for  power  to 
erect  the  New  Royal  Mint  on  the  site  selected 
at  the  Thames  Embankment,  near  the  City  Gas 
Works  there  and  Temple-street.  Power  to  sell 
the  old  Mint  and  its  site  is  also  to  be  applied  for. 

Mr.  Xtuskln  has  been  elected  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  by  a majority 
of  seven  over  Lord  Lytton. 
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Condition  of  Itoloester. — Oar  recent  ob- 
servationa  h&ve  been  received  in  the  right  spirit 
by  the  coonty  papers.  The  Midland  Free  Press 
says : — 

" We  have  another  enemy  at  onr  doors.  Fever,  althongli 
not  at  present  of  a very  dangerous  type,  Ulurkine 
and  mach  sickness  prevails.  An  article  in  the  Bailder, 
which  we  reprint  in  another  page,  boldly  charges  the 
Board  of  Health  with  negligence,  and  to  choked  sewers  and 
imperfect  ventilation  of  sewers,  aided  by  water  contami- 
nated by  sewage  matter,  fever  now  prevalent  « attributed. 
It  is  clearly  incambent  upon  the  Board  of  Health,  with 
such  a state  of  things,  and  such  charges  hanging  over 
them,  to  appoint  an  efficient  sub-commiMee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  health  of  the  town  in  all  its  bearings. 
Hitherto  we  appear  to  have  been  only  half-doing  things, 
and  for  fear  of  expense  have  gone  on  throwing  money 
away  in  roake-sbifts.  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  this 
system.  We  cannot  afford  such  'cheap’  and  imperfect 
work.  The  borough  rates  have  risen  quarter  after 

Snarter,  and  there  is  nothing  but  discontent  and  dissatis- 
action  on  all  sides.  If  the  ratepayers  had  ‘ value  re- 
ceived’ for  tbeir  money,  or  if  the  tax  ended  when  the 
rate-coUector  had  called,  the  thing  might  be  endured,  but 
when  to  'improvement'  and  general  district  and  other 
rates  there  have  to  be  added  doctors’  bills  and  suffering 
bouseholds,  it  is  sorely  time  to  call  upon  the  ‘ powers  that 
be  ' to  alter  their  method  of  proceeding.” 

Carved  Wood  Xteredos.  — la  Creech 
Grange  Charoh,  Dorset,  a roredoB  of  Norman 
character,  oorrespondiDg  with  the  original  style 
of  the  bailding,  and  mainly  of  oak,  has  been  set 
ap.  It  extends  the  fall  width  of  the  east-end,  but 
the  portion  behind  the  altar-tablCj  or  reredos 
proper,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  remainder, 
and  projects  a little  more  in  front.  This  portion 
has  semicircular  arches,  with  carved  capitals  and 
shafts  of  ebony,  and  inlays  of  walnut  ebony 
and  box-wood,  filled  with  a subject,  carved  in 
oak,  of  the  “ Supper  at  Emmaus,”  and  having 
on  either  side  a square  panel,  containing  an ' 
adoring  angel.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  I 
reredos  consist  each  of  an  arcade  of  three  I 
semicircular  arches,  supported  by  capitals  and  [ 
ebony  shaft,  the  spandrels  between  the  arches  j 
being  occupied  by  carved  roaettes,  and  inlays  of  | 
different  woods.  The  work  has  been  executed  i 
by  Mr.  Boulton,  from  the  desgns  of  Mr.  E.  A.  j 
Eoohe,  architect.  [ 


Effect  of  Sanitary  Improvements. — At  ^ 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Bothorham  Board  of] 
Guardians  Dr,  Beard  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  I 
supply  of  good  water  to  Bawmarsh  would  be  a ! 
great  benefit  to  the  locality.  That  morning,  i 
when  driving  from  Swinton  in  company  with 
Dr.  Blythman,  the  latter  gentleman  pointed  out  i 
a block  of  houses  at  Bawmarsh  where  fever  had  ^ 
once  been  epidemic.  Through  good  drainage  i 
having  been  effected  by  the  Local  Board,  and  an  ! 
excellent  sopply  of  water  having  been  laid  on,  i 
that  state  of  things  had  been  altered,  and  the  | 
houses  were  perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  the  ' 
diseases  referred  to.  Much  good  had,  without  1 
doubt,  been  accomplished  by  the  Bawmarsh  I 
Local  Board,  and  it  ought  to  be  a satisfaction  to  ! 
the  Corporation  of  Botherham  to  know  that  they 
had  assisted  them  in  doing  so  by  giving  them  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  which,  with  other 
things,  had  most  certainly  reduced  the  rata  of 
mortality. 


The  Sanitary  State  of  lieeds.  — In  a 

leading  article  on  the  state  of  the  New  Wortley 
district,  the  Leeds  Mercury  blames  Chancery  for 
granting  an  injunction  against  the  passing  of 
undefeoated  sewage  into  the  river,  and  the  cor- 
poration for  having  done  nothing  to  remedy  the 
resultant  evils.  The  case  of  the  Vicar  of  New 
Wortley  is  adduced.  He  and  his  wife  and  family 
have  severely  and  over  and  over  again  suffered 
from  fever  and  other  ailments  during  the  last 
six  years;  but  according  to  the  writer  himself 
of  the  article,  the  construction  of  their  dwelling 
and  its  drains  is  defective,  and  the  privy  system 
and  pigstyes  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  injunction  was  granted  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a recent  grievance. 
If  the  vicar’s  family,  however.  Lave  suffered  so 
^levonaly  for  six  years,  surely  the  corporation 
far  more  than  the  Chancellor  is  to  blame. 


Beatb  of  an  Irlsb  Sculptor.— Mr.  Joseph 
Watkins,  R.H.A.,  M.B.I.A.,  an  Irish  sculptor  of 
promise,  was  interred  in  Mount  Jermone  Pro- 
testant Cemetery,  last  Saturday  morning,  having 
died  of  an  attack  of  gastric  fever.  Some  of  his 
well-executed  busts  were  to  be  seen  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy 
and  in  some  of  the  public  halls  and  private 
dwellings  in  Dublin.  It  was  only  a few  short 
years  since  he  embraced  the  profession  of  the 
sculptor ; yet  his  industry  and  love  of  his  art 
enabled  him  to  make  rapid  progress.  Dying  at 
the  early  sge  of  thirty-three,  with  a professional 
career  scarcely  well  begun,  he  leaves  behind 
him  works  that  do  him  and  his  art  credit. 


steam  Boilers. — The  problem  of  enormously 
reducing  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  steamships 
(says  a contemporary)  has  been  solved,  not  by 
some  famous  maker  of  marine  engines,  but  by 
the  great  plougb-manufacturing  firm,  Messrs. 
J.  & F.  Howard,  of  Bedford.  Their  safety  water  tube 
boiler  has  proved  itself  capable  of  being  worked 
with  security  at  a pressure  of  140  lb.  to  1501b. 
per  square  inch,  as  well  at  sea  as  on  the  land. 
A.  calculation  in  the  Times  shows  how,  in  a single 
voyage  to  China  and  back,  the  saving  in  coal 
might  amount  to  1,OOOZ. ; while  there  would  be 
an  additional  available  freight  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  tong.  When  peat-ball  fuel  has  been 
introduced,  giving,  as  it  does,  three  times  as 
great  a result  as  coal,  weight  for  weight,  the 
economy  of  ocean  steam  navigation  will  indeed 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of 
modern  invention. 

Provldeat  Dispensaries. — The  first  report 
of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Charity  Orga- 
nization Society  (Lewis,  Gower-street)  gives  a 
series  of  rules  for  Provident  Dispensaries, 
adopted  by  the  Council.  The  committee  recom- 
mend the  admission  into  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dispensaries  of  a certain  proportion 
of  the  benefited  members,  acting  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  body ; and  they  hope  the 
time  may  come  when  Provident  Dispensaries 
will  become  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the 
management  rest  altogether  with  the  members. 
Meantime  the  committee  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  abuses  of  the  medical  charities,  and 
to  develope  the  provident  principle  as  a remedy 
which  the  public  are  advised  to  promote  instead 
of  eleemosynary  dispensaries. 


Fall  of  a Honse  In  Glasgow. — Ou  Thursday 
morning,  in  last  week,  between  four  and  five 
o’clock,  a large  four-story  tenement  in  Old  Wynd, 
Glasgow,  with  little  warning,  fell  with  a crash 
into  the  street.  For  some  time  past  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  building,  which  was  a very  old 
one,  wos  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  the 
tenants  were  warned  to  leave.  Of  these,  twelve, 
with  their  families,  obeyed  the  warning;  bub  six, 
numbering  in  ail  abonb  fifty  persons,  remained, 
and  nearly  paid  with  their  lives  for  their 
temerity.  At  the  hour  mentioned  a constable 
happened  to  pass  the  building,  when  he  beard  a 
creaking  sound,  as  of  a beam  of  timber  yielding 
to  a severe  strain.  He  at  once,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  awakened 
the  unconecioua  inmates,  and  soaroely  had  the 
last  gob  clear  of  the  building  when  it  fell. 


“ Tlie  Cry  of  the  Poor.”— Under  this  title 
a tractate  has  been  pnblisbed  at  Bristol,  by 
Morgan,  Clare-street,  pnrporting  to  be  “a  letter 
from  Bixtfen  working  men  of  Bristol  to  the 
sixteen  aldermen  of  the  city,”  concerning  the 
impure  air  of  the  city,  a people’s  park,  free 
bathing-places,  news-rooms,  and  a free  lending- 
library,  no  toll-bridges,  and  a fish-market.  The 
snbjects  are  of  special  interest  to  the  citizens, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  aldermen  to  see  to 
them  ; but  will  the  citizens,  either  rich  or  poor, 
help  to  pay  the  cost?  That  is  the  question.  Of. 
coarse,  the  “sixteen  aldermen”  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

Royal  Albert  Hall. — A new  cantata,  by 
Mr.  W.  Carter,  entitled  “ Placida,  the  Christian 
Martyr,”  and  dedicated  to  H.B.H.  Princess  Mary 
of  Teok,  is  to  be  performed  on  Tuesday  evening 
next,  December  5th,  at  this  hall,  conducted  by 
the  composer.  A selection  of  sacred  music  will 
also  be  given,  including  Mendelssohn’s  “ Hear 
my  Prayer”  and  "Judge  me,  0 God,”  Beet- 
hoven’s “ Hallelujah  Chorns,”  The  prin- 

cipal artistes  are  Madame  Lemmena-Bherrington, 
Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Frank  Elmore,  &o.,  with  a 
choir  of  1,000  performers. 


Fire  at  tbe  Thames  Plate  Glass  Com* 
pany’s  Works. — At  a few  minutes  beforemid- 
night  on  Sunday  last  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
premises  of  the  above  company  at  Orchard-street, 
Blackwall,  and  it  was  not  entirely  extinguished 
until  noon  of  Monday.  The  fire  began  in  the 
casting-house,  a building  of  230  ft.  long  and 
wide,  and  it  extended  to  the  melting-house, 
a building,  200  ft.  in  length  and  45  ft.  wide. 


- — Micnarason,  Arc 
tect.— We  notice  with  regret  the  death  of  t 
gentleman,  .which  occurred  on  the  20th  nit 
tuB  residence  in  Kensington. 


West  Ham  School  Board  — Mr  J T 
Newman,  of  Fenchnrch-street  and  Upton  Manor] 
West  Ham,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
West  Ham  School  Board. 


Tbe  Cattle  Show. — The  Smitbfield  Club 
Show,  in  the  Agrionltural  Hall,  Islington,  will 
be  opened  on  Monday  next. 


TENDtES 

For  the  enlargement  and  remodelling  of  Dalton-halla 
Yorkshire,  for  tbe  trustees  of  the  estates  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  Lord  Eotbam,  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Fajoe  & 
Henry  F.  Talbot,  architects.  Qaautities  by  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
Mansell. 

Markwiok  &,  Thnrgood £18,917  0 0 

Wilson  & Son  18,870  0 0 

Simpson  & M^one... 17,960  18  0 

Thompson 17,702  0 0 

Jackson......... 16,8a0  0 0 

BrUey.  16,600  0 0 

Iroiitoork  of  the  Conservatory. 

Macfarlane  & Co. 360  0 0 


For  alterations  to  mannfactory,  Hanley,  for  Messrs* 
Powell  & Bishom  Messrs.  Scri7eaer  & Son,  architects  i— 

Redfem,  Brothers  £375  0 0 

Cooke 323  0 0 

Bailey 318  0 0 

Barlow  317  0 0 

Matthews  (accepted) 317  0 0 


For  stables  at  Bailaston,  Staffordshire,  for  Mr.  J.  W, 
Fankhurst,  Mes:n.  Scrivener  A Son,  arobitects 

Barlow  £529  11  0 

Cooke  (accepted) 605  0 0 


For  roads,  footpaths,  and  12-iD.  drains  round  the  estate 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  Wandsworth. common. 
Messrs.  Beeatan,  Son,  and  Brereton,  n-chitects 

Harris £1,199  0 0 

Avis  & Co 1,196  0 0 

Parsons  1,173  0 0 

Wigraore 1,166  0 0 

ChapelJ  1,160  0 0 

Neal  (accepted)  1,100  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 930  0 0 


For  new  public  schools,  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  Mr, 
Wheeler,  architect 

Chappell £1,340  0 0 

Plowman 1,285  0 0 

Hobson  k Taylor 1,272  0 0 

Huddlestone  1,197  0 0 

Pannel  & Co 1,195  0 0 

Shervin  (accepted) 1,101  0 0 


For  additional  buildings  to  workhouso,  Spalding,  Mr» 
Kirk,  architect 

Broaclburst  £3,916  0 0 

Stevenson  & Co 2,310  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 2,478  0 0 

Moore  2,300  0 0 

Rudd  ..  2,194  0 0 

Dawson  2,130  0 0 

Huddlestone 2,097  0 0 

Chappell  (accepted)  1,772  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Ac.,  for  Messrs.  Dyer  k Co.,  Shep- 
pertou-street,  Islington,  Mr.  James  Miller,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Stimpson  £1,634  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,626  0 0 

Cole ...  ,.  1,497  0 0 

Tilley  I.-IOO  0 0 

Kilby  1.317  0 0 

Bridgman,  Huthall,  A W'est 1,129  0 0 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

T.  W.  C.— 0.  il.— G.  R.— Mr.  T.— E.  P.— E.  0.  H,— B.  N.  * W.— 
D.  B.— W.  L.— T,  G.— J.  B.— Q.  R— Q.  T.  a.— A Lo..di»n  Sorvfyor.— 
T.  W.  R-w.  B.  A.— C.  C.— Q.  * B.-D.  A.— A.  ,&  Son.-B,  G.- J.  H. 
S.  C.  (tlie  BuilJinv,  generally,  muit  be  cenaldered  EUzibethan}.— 
A.  S.  C.  B.  la<xt  week). 

We  are  osmpelled  to  deollne  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addreeeee. 

All  statement*  of  fact*,  list*  of  Tenders,  Ac,,  must  be  accomptniea 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  eeader,  not  necessarily  for 
pablioation. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artleles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  coarse  with  the  aathors. 


Ashton  &.  Green,  slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chanta  and  (Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price* 
lists  of  every  description  of  BOOFING  and 
MANUFACTUBED  SLATE,  Bailway-rates,  &o. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GBEEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’a 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Adtt.J 


Bath  and  Other  Bnlldlng  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quairymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Coreham,  Wilts. — [Anvr.] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Condnit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  Estimatee 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  4!0Z.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gnn-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  WorkB.[ADVT.3 
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J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTUEEES  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

roa  WABMINQ  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  BOOMS, 

476,  NEW  OXPOBD.STBEET,  London,  W.C. 
WORKS  !— rAKBINGDON.KOAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Healing.” 


TO  ENGlNEBfiB,  BI7RVE70E8,  BUILDBE9,  4c. 

QTANNAH’S  TABLES  of  ANGLE  and 

KJ  TEK  IRON  slTS  the  Weight  in  Ponade  per  liae&l  Foot  of 


ever;  Sectlou  reqalred  . 

found  [avalueble  to  anj . 

iron  Work  geDerallr.  Prlo  Bs. 

PubllBhen,  VIETUBA  CO,  ! 


3,  lT;-lane,  London, 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Arohllect. 

T)EIEP  CHAPTEES  on  BEITISH  CAE- 

PENTRT  : GOTHIC  ROOFd,  Ce.  8d. 

Will  be  real  with  pleaeure  • ot  o ^ly  by  profesjio  al  man,  hut  by 
theai'ucated  out  lue  pnbl  c.”—Ar'-hU«et- 

A HOUSE  for  the  BUBUliBS,  12s.  6d. 
PEESPECTIVE,  38.  6d. 

A CLUE  to  EiAILWAY  and  other  COM- 

PENBATIONB,  *.  6d. 

DILAPIUATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  and 

OEMERAL.  adapted  to  ihe  Act  oflSTl.  4!.  61—"  Wecommenil  Mr 
{“oatttbtuts,  and  surreyote.' — 

BIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  * CO. 


ALMANAC  for  1872, 


Ju«t  pnhiuhed  with  the  other  Almanaea  of  the  Statloneii 
Company. 

rrSE  BRITISH 

-L  Containing  the  Calendar  of  RemarVahle  Dayi 

• Meteorological  Tables  andBe- 
marke : AatroDomlcal  Pacta  and  Phenomena;  Table,  of  the  Sun. 

»i' J a MUcellaneoui  Regleter  of  Information  con- 

”2d1irTo«  ,2“fuK«.'  Commerce  and  Education; 

THE  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  A 

Information  for  1872  on  Subject!  connected 
with  Mathemailoa,  Geography,  Fine  ArU.  Political  Kcouome  Public 
improyemente.  Legt.latlon,  SuUilios,  4a.  Price  3 ..  6i  cloth 

Or  BEITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION 

bound  together,  lu  cloth,  price  4i 

COMPANY'S  SHEET 

ALMAFIAC,  price  3i. 

paper,  le  equally  adap-ed  for  the  Oonntlng-houta 
and  the  Library,  containing  LUU  ot  the  Chief  Offloen  ol  Slam 
Judge.,  Public  Oflites,  London  Baukereand  lusurance  OlH^j  w?lh 
enibellwhed  with  aVlewo^t 
aastliige,  with  the  New  Pier,  of  which  Proof  Impreulona  on  thLir 


In  1 mperlal  Sro.  with  nnmeroua  Illuatratlone,  price  31".  8J.  cloth. 

A HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC!  EBVIVAL  ; 

aTI.  an  Attempt  to  show  how  far  the  Taete  for  Mediseval  Archi- 
tecture waa  retained  In  England  during  the  laat  two  cenlurlee,  and 
haa  been  ro-deyelnped  in  the  preeent. 

By  CHARLES  L.  BAbTLAKE.  F.B.I.B.A,  Archllect. 

By  the  tame  Author,  Second  Edition,  price  18». 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  PUENI. 

TXTRB,  4c  with  about  90  IllUBtration*. 

London  : LONGMAMB,  QREKy,  A CO.  Patemoater-i 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR 


SUNDAY  AT  HOME 

LABGB  OCIATO 

VOLUMES  FOR  187  1, 

SUITABLE  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS, 

NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTS, 
LIBRARIES, 

SCHOOL  PEIZE8,  &o. 

7b.  cloth  boards;  8s.  0d.  gilt  extra;  lOs.  half-calf. 


LONDON  ; 66,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

W BALE’S  SERIES  of  RUDIMENTARY 

BCIBNTIFIC,  EDOOATIONAL,  and  CLABBICaL  WOBKs. 


CLABBICAL  WOBKs. 

....  of  booka,  now  comprising  nearly  300  dUUuct 
nd  educaitun,  at  prtooe  yarjlng  from  la.  to  6j.  are 
Englueere,  Ajchiiecw,  Buildrm,  Artleate,  and 

.—  a./  -> ...  Literary 

The  fol- 


Th  se  popult 
recommended 

Btudeiiia  geiiorall  y,  end  as  suited  

I BcleutiSc  luaiUuiions,  bcbocls,  Science  Classes.  4> 


lowing  la  a list  uf  ihe 
_ NEW  AND  FORTHCOMINa  VOLUMES. 

VoL  103.  IRON  and  HEAT  : EsLlbltlug  the  Principle,  concerned  in 

- of  Irun  Beame.  Girders,  «c.  By  J. 

2a._«d.  (Just  publulied! 


I Consiruc  I 


Wheel 


MOIiOM:  Horse  Power,  __  _ 

ling.  Long  aiidbhoit  DnylugBaudi,  Angular 
r,  C.B.  With  73  Diagrams. 

(Ju.t  puUithed. 


By  J.  All! 


Vol.167.  TRKATIoE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  IRON  BKIDQrB 
GIRLBBB.  ROOrS.  aud  other  StRUCTUK^  si 
Piaucls  Camplu.  O.E.  Numerous  iUostratlone.  2a. 

Vol.  168.  DRAWING  and  MBAStRING  IH8TRD31ENT8. 

F.  Hvather,  U.A.  Num-rous  woodcuts.  1».  OJ  rHa/de' 
Vul.  169.  OPiJCAL  INblRUMENTS.  By  J.  F.  Heather  MA 
^Woodcuto.  _la.6d._  _ (Ready. 


A 6d. 


Ry 

Vol.  173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY'.  ParUy  baaed  on  Porlll^U 
••  KudlmeLU  of  Geology.”  By  Rolpu  T.te,  A.L.B.  4c. 
N uujeroun  Wuodcuts.  2d.  lUeady 

Vul.  174.  HlSXOEiUAL  UBuLOGY.  Partly  baaed  on  Portloca'a 
of  Qeul-gj."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.Lb.  4c. 

(KeaUy. 


" Rudimei 

Vol.  160.  EillURANl'a  GUIDE  to  TASMANIA  and  NEW  ZEALANii 
By  Jauite  B.iru,  B.A.  2.,  IReady 

Vol.  171.  WCnKUa^'B  Manual  on  BNOINEBEING  DRaWINU 
By  J.  Meitoi.,  Insuuctor  In  Drawing,  Hchool  of  Naval 
Aicuivcctuie,  ««.  Hensliigtou.  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

Vol.172.  MISINGTOOL8.  For  tbeUae  of  Mloe  Maiiu^s'^Vg'^U 
btudents,  4c.  By  W.  Morgans,  Bristol  School  of  Mima. 

Vol.  172.*  ATLAS  to  tbe  aboTA  Containing  233  illusUaimue^ 

•,*  tOMPLLlE  UBlOoriheSEIUSSpost  Lee  on  aculmailon 
L_  Lonuun  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Suvloueiii’-haU-cout,  E.C.  ' 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

J_  BUILDERS  and  Othen  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 

have  a aet  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  lu  •'  The  Builder,’ 
No.  1.180,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arranoenjent  by  Slogis  Entry,  suitable  for  small  buliden.— 
Address,  B.  A.  4,  St.  Qeorge'a-road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon, 

OMALL  CAPITAL  REQUIRED,  in  a 

PARTNERSHIP,  aud  to  assist  la  carrying  out  a valuable 
invention.  An  energrtlc  man,  with  a good  address,  can  ptrticlpste 
In  priiflls  of  an  old-eatabllsbed  mechsnlcsl  business,  oc  secure  a gooc 
salary  by  investlog  from  3001.  to  6001.  Amount  aecufod. — Address, 
OPTIMUS,  Post-offics  Ma.eum-alrort,  W.C. 

^7" ANTED,  a PARTNER,  in  an  established 

T V BUILDER  and  TIMfleR  MERCHANT'S  BUBINESS,  with 
a capital  of  ],6j01.  to  replace  a retiring  partner.  PremUes  comp'eie. 
with  engine,  saw-mUlj,  Joinery,  uiaohluery,  4o,— Address,  11,098 
Office  ot  "The  Bolider.” 

WANTED,  an  ARCHITBOIUEAL 

T T ASSISTANT,  fully  competent  la  Gothic  oburch  work. 

Nona  other  nevd  apjdy.  State  termt-Addrsu,  180.  Offi re  ot  ’■  Toe 
Builder." 

rp  A.  RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 

A • ARTIST,  Lincoln's-lno-flelJs  Chambers,  Llnooln's-lnn,  W.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  la  outliaa  or  colour,  competition  working  aud 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketebea  or  initructlons.  UIgbeit 
references.  Mc'erale  terms.  Eetabllsbed  nineteeu  years. 

jl/TR.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E.  on  the 

T-tX  sewage  question. 

Tbe  SELECTION  and  rKEPARAlION  of  L'.ND  for  IRRIGATION 
and  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION.  Price  2i. 

E.  4 F.  N.  SPON.  -IS,  Cbailug-oroBs. 

]\/fR.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckingham- 

XlX  street,  Sirand,  W.C.  tweoty  years  with  Masers.  Myers  and 
Meesri.  Mauafieid.  has  BI-MOVEO  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
addieai,  Qoantiilei  and  Estimatae  prepared,  aod  every  kind  of 
assistance  roudered  on  moderate  and  mntusl  terms  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

TMPROVER  Wanted,  in  a London  Ar- 

X chltecl’s  Office.— Address,  No.  43,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

A N ARCHITECT,  of  considerable  practice, 

Xi.  hse  a VACANCY  fur  an  ARtICLKDPUPIL.—Addreti,  3142, 
OIB,;o  of  "The  Bulldet," 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect  3 Office,  at  the 

W Eiit-eud  of  London,  a YOUTH  as  CLERK,  whi  haa  had  soma 
little  experience,— Addreai,  with  salary  rsnutred,  to  B.  43,  Metchant- 
street.  Bow,  E. 

TO  UABPtNThES. 

YirANTED,  FOUR  realiy  useful  MEN,  as 

»V  CARPENTERS  aud  J01NERS.-FU1I  pattloulars  to  N. 
Offl.-eof  "The  Builder." 

TO  nOT-WATKlt  HAND.--, 

ANTED,  good  MEN,  well  used  to  the 

It  SMALL  PIPE  SYSTEM.— apply,  J,  L.  BACON  4 CO.  Far- 

Ingdon  road. 

TO  POETABI.K-ENOINE  DRIVERP. 

^WANTED,  a MAN,  to  Si’UKE  and 

V Y DRIVE  the  above,  and  toexeoute  Small  Repali-s.  Constant 
situation  to  a s’esdv  mau.  Wages,  22s.  per  week.— AOdress,  with 
testliaonliUs,  179,  Offii  < of  " Tbe  Bmliler." 

X^ANTED,  a MAN,  who  thoroughly 

YY  under.landi  working  a circular  saw,  to  CUT  SLEBPERa. 
RAILWAY  FeNUlNG,  4o.  Single  man  preferred.- Addresj,  E.  B. 
Post-office,  Uxbridge. 

"X^  AN  TED,  immediately,  a steady  and 

T T eipeiieaced  Man  to  WORK  one  of  Fowls  & James's 

MOULDING  MACHINES.— Apply  to  TOOTH  4 CO.  Timber  M r- 
ebante,  Brighton. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ANTED,  a good,  reapectable  THREE- 

* ■ BRANCH  Hand,  fur  a country  bu-lnrsa  To  a sober  aud 
Indnslrlous  man  a peimsnent  situation. -Address,  P.  R.  at  Mr. 
Chinnairs.  Stationer,  Q daluil.ig,  Surrey. 

VA/  AN  (ED,  by  a Small,  but  rising  Firm,  at 

T T Lambeth,  for  a constaaoy,  if  suitable,  au  experienced, 

energetic  FOREMAN  of  JOlNKaS,  who  must  be  quick  and  accurate 
In  lotting  out.  If  wltha  knowledge  of  m lOblueiy  preferred.  Good 
obarseter  ludl-peueable. — Aduress,  stating  age.  wage#  required,  aud 
reference  to  laslemplojer,  to  176,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\J^ ANTED,  in  a London  Firm,  a thoroughly 

YY  competent  MANAGING  FOREMAN,  well  up  to  machinery, 
a good  drauguismau,  aud  competent  to  take  out  quantities  Noue 
whos  • characters  will  not  boar  the  strictest  lavoaiigatloo  need  api  iy 
Apply,  by  letter,  stating  quallfiaatlous.  wages  required,  with  lesil- 
montals,  to  T O.  J.  atJMetchIm  4 Son’s,  20,  P«rllam-nl-stre«t.  3.W  . 

WANTED,  TWO  OUTDOOR  AP- 

Y Y PRENTICES  ; one  to  the  Carpentry,  the  other  to  the 
Painting  and  Deeorallon.  — Address,  OEu.  CANDLER.  Builder, 

8 txlou-bill,  Londuu. 

T ADIES  having  a good  General  Knowledge 

1 J of  DRAWING  (Sciiool  ot  Art  StuJeiits  preferred)  can  h.vo 
PEttMAN'GNT  BMPLOYMENTat  FAINIINQ  ua  TILES.  SaUry  to 
couiiuBUce  at  15i.  pet  week.— Apply,  by  leltor  only,  to  W.  B. 
SIMPSON  4 SUNS,  Art-TUe  Paluters,  4H,  Weet  Strand,  Loudon. 

r'lLBRK  WANTED.— His  diuies  would  be 

V_^  principally  Towu  Travelllnv,  C-jlIecClng.  aud  MeaiUiing.  but 
le  must  be  prepared  to  take  office  work  when  -equired. — Address 
'Jo.  119,  Office  of  "Tbe  Builder,"  slating  age  and  salary  expected 
Securit)  for  300!.  would  be  demauded. 

TO  BDJLOKRS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  GRAINING,  by  the  JOB  or 

Y Y YARD,  or  a Situation  as  Foreman  of  Faluteri  and  Decoraton. 
Qoed  references.- Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186,  Vauxball  Bildge-ruad, 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

ORAINER  and  MaRBLEE.  Piecework.— Addreu, 


A.  G.  37,  Wllles-road,  Keni 


aTo  abcbiibcts,  builobrs,  bnoineebs.  and  oraBtta. 

WANTED,  Constant  or  Temporary  Em- 
ployment, by  an  Artistic  Colourist  and  good  Perspective 


Jeorge's  road,  Peckbaiu. 


. 9,  Alfred-slci 


WANTED,  by  a Carpenter,  who  is  a 

good  painter  and  paperhanger.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
GENERAL  JOBBING  HanA  Can  take  repairs  in  tbe  fol'owlng 
branches  :-Upbolatery,  aincwoiklng.  gasdttiug.aad  brlckl.yiug,  or 
any  Job  In  huoa.-  repairs,— Address,  W.  1,  Manor-street,  Klng’s-road, 
UheUea. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Brst- 

a’o';  37,  wmStJS.E  JiSTr-  ”C-Add,„, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

TV  reape^ble  M-n,  as  JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  SLATER. 
— Address,  K.  B.  No  8,  Little  Maryleboue-street,  London.  W.  ’ 

T^ANTED,  Two  Hours’  practical  IN- 

T V 8TRUCTIOS  lo  CARPENTRY  daily.  Neighbourhood  of 
Oxford-str«t  pre/erred.-Addtess.  by  Utt:r  only,  sUUng  luclMlva 
t rms,  X.  27.  Alfted  place.  BeJforl-sqoare. 

, , , . TO  ARCHITECri. 

ANTED,  by  a fully  competent  ASSIST- 

ALPHA  ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  cuuntry.-Addrese 

ALPHA,  12,  Sldmouth-Blreet.  Aegent-jonare.  W.C. 

WT" anted,  by  a good  Plumber,  a SITUA- 

kIJ*.  to  9H  op  time  in  other 

branchee.— AdJrese,  R A-  59,  SUmford-slreet.  Blaok'rlars. 

r-B-r  -ai-  TOASSISTANia 

X^ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  in  London,  a 

T T good  practical  ASSISTANT,  well  up  ia  design  constiuc- 
tlon,  perrptoUvs,  and  speciflcatloo.— AddieM,  staUog  age,  refer- 
ences,**; to  A.  B.  New  City  Club,George-yard,  Lombard-street,  KO. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  AND  OlHBEa 

X^ ANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  who  is  a 

V Y thoroush  goed  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  No 
obJ-cHon  to  fill  up  time  at  other  branches.— Addresj,  W.  0.  Plumber, 
No.  16,  Prince  of  Walee-cresceot,  Kantlsb-towu,  London,  N.W. 

TO  ARCUITECTS. 

X^ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  who  haa 

..I  V served  bis  article-,  a SITUATION  In  an  Architect’s  Office  as 
IMPROVER.  Has  a th'-rough  taete  for  drawlne,  and  is  a 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BDIuDKBS,  AND  OTHER* 

XXT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITU  A- 

T Y TION  aa  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  WIUTBR, 
OR-AINKB,  and  PAPER-HANGER.  Wtlling  to  make  himself 
generally  osefiil.  Town  or  country,— Addrajs,  E.  R.  8.  Geoe-eourt. 
Oiford-Btreet.  W.  < » • 

Y^ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

Y Y aged  22,  a SITUATION  as  CAKPHNTEB  and  JOINER. 
Wage*  not  BO  much  an  object  as  a constant  situation.— Addxeaa, 
U.  B.275,  New EenC-road,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERd. 

\Jy  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

YY  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  PAINfER,  and  QLAZIEIL  D 
Wllllog  to  make  biuiself  generally  useful,  — Addrees,  H.  P.  1, 
Princes-ilreat,  Commercial-road,  limUeth. 

TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  4e. 

XTT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Workman,  a 

YY  SITUATION  as  BSLLHANOER.QASelTTER,  4c.  Under- 
stands hot  water.  Referenoes  iiuvxceptionable— Address,  W.  H. 
No.  26,  DtagoQ-roail,  St.  Qeurge's-roaii,  UamherwaU,  8. 

TO  ARCHITECT*. 

RANTED,  by  a careful  DRAUGHTS- 

YY  MAN.  well  qual.fied  la  couairiictloD,  perepectlve,  and 
details,  and  of  praotlo.l  experience,  an  KNO-lGEafiNr.- Address, 

H.  A.  Pct-offlcr,  Lower  Tooting,  8 W, 

To  AKCHITtCTS,  4o, 

X^ANTED,  by  a competent  an"?  practical 

YY  ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  Permanent  or  ether- 

wise.  on  moderate  terms. — Address,  L.  B.  Post-office,  Edwardes* 
terrace,  K-netngton,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CON fRACrO RS. 

anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

Y Y SITUATION  as  CLEHK  to  the  above,  or  as  Cashier  on 
Railaay  or  other  Wo.ks,  or  on  an  Eita'e.  Good  references.— 
Address,  A.  B.  13,  Warner-street,  Baruebury,  N. 

TO  BUILDfTRS,  4c. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  20,  a 

Y Y SITUATION  aa  OLBItK,  Good  penman  a-id  arithmetlolan 
Four  yeaia’  cbaracier  from  last  aituaU.ju.-Al.lraaa,  H.  L '20. 
Uxford-atrsel,  New  road,  E.  ’ * 

TO  AUCHITEOI3.  4e. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  of  between 

Y Y aix  aud  seven  years’  expsiieocs,  a BE-BNOAGEMENT.  Is 
a neat  diaogbwtuau,  aud  well  up  la  working  and  competition 
rlrawiugs.  Good  rvfcCHucej.  To.m*  m iderata.- AddesM,  X.  13. 
Wausay-sliBBt.  Walworih-n'ad,  Southwark. 

TO  AKfHlfHOl'S. 

T?^ANTFD,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is 

Y V an  excellent.  draught<m«n.  well  versed  In  conatmetlon  aud 
detail,  an  ENOAGBMRNT  as  ASSISTaNI'.  Good  testlinualals  can 
bsglvcm,  aud  sallsfictory  reasons  for  termination  of  last  engage- 
ment.—Address,  A.  B.  Post-offl.-e.  R-geiu’s  Peik-road,  N.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTOR*.  4e. 

X^ ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

Y V GAOEMBNT  ss  CLERK.  Has  h.ed  groat  experience  In 
making  out  uGOQuta,  prvparing  slatein'iiita  for  ceccifiastee,  4a.  Is 

a competent;  bookkeeper,  rapid  calculaCoe,  aud  good  peoman.— 
Addreiu,  A.  B.  33.  HowUn’l-eireoC,  Totcenbaia-oiurt-road.  W. 

TO  ARCHIfECT^,  BDILOER4,  AND  OTHERS. 

XX7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  a RE-EN- 

YY  OAGEMENT  (In  Londunpcefecred).  Accustomel  to  book- 
keeping and  general  offios  ruu'.lue,  oiklug  ntfquauiltles,  estimating, 
prepartug  drswlugt  and  specificitl-tus,  suptauteodlog  works,  4i). 
Aged  SO.  Good  nfecences. — Address,  U.  W,  0.  BAlLBV’d,  82, 
Pliullco-road,  S.W. 

X^ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

Y Y good  ClasS'Onlter  an  i Glazier,  and  tburougoly  experienced  in 
tho  various  branches  of  Painilug,  Paperbaogiug,  aud  House  Deco- 
rating,  PIECEWORK,  at  low  prices,  la  any  of  tbe  above  branchee,  or 
to  Take  tbe  Mtuagemeoc  of  a Buiiuess,  baving  been  In  buaiaesa  for 
bimtelf  eight  years.— Addrasa,  U.  M.  91,  Amelia-elreet,  Walworth- 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  4c, 

\XrANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  or  JOB,  as  PLUMBER  aud  QASFUTER.  No  oh. 
Jectlon  to  fill  up  time  at  other  bc.»m.-ho<.  Usod  to  both  town  and 
lountry  work.  Can  give  first'clas*  references  if  required.— Addroas, 

A.  B.  No.  2, High-street,  Buuthall. 

TO  BDILD3EIS.  CONTRACrORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

energetic  Man,  BRICKWORK  or  CUTriNO,  by  the  piece, 
or  a Hituatluu  as  Foreman  of  Bticltlayers,  or  charge  of  a Job. 
Thorougblyaciiualnted  with  drawings  and  setting  out  work.  Good 
tefeiences.— AddreiB,  W.  B.  Snasex  House,  Souihgate-road,  Isliug- 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  ARCH1TE0T3,  AND  BUILDERS. 

Wanted,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a KE-ENOAOBMKNTas  WOnKiNGor  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, or  Contract  for  Ltboux  0"ly  on  an  Bitate  or  otherwise.  Haa 
seen  engaged  on  a nobleman's  estate  (aud  lu  two  of  the  latgeal 
hrma  la  Loudon.- WINFIELD,  Builder,  Sutton  Eeatoa,  W, 
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■XirANTED,  by  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  a 

VV  BE-ENOAGEMENT.  Can  give  most  latiifoctor?  references 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  the  CHAME  of  * 
JOB,  or  to  TAKE  the  CARPRSTBR’S  WORK.  PIECEWORK,  oooa 
reference*— Addres*,  A.  B 10.  fudor-plaoe,  rottenham  cinrt-rowi.  _ 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


wanted, 

V V GENERAL  ..w, — .. 

Addreie,  T.  iL.3,  Cloranaon-ploee,  New  Lnan-n- 


Hackney,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS.  _ , 

YIT'ANTED,  a EE-BNGAGEMBNT,  by 
W . lhoroi»bl,  .mtl.bt  EmLDEM  I0EI1M4N.  or  COX- 

office,  Relgate.  Surrey. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

I'lT'ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V OENPRAL  FOREMAN,  or  the  Charge  of  a Job.  Carpenter 
and  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  44.  Good  reference  and  tesilinonlais. 
London  preferred.  — Addieis,  8.  J.  Lucas’s  Library,  . High-.treet, 
Camden-town.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

■\17' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  FOREMEN,  or  otherwise,  over  Smith  Fitters, 
4c.  Also  well  up  In  hot  and  cole  water  work  lo  all  Its  branches.— 
Addnn,  P.  O.  18,  Cemmery-street.  Kiog’s-road.  Chelsea. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND'OONTRACTORS. 

'll/ ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  practical  and  energetic  M.n,  as  WORKING 
FOREMAN  if  BRICKLAYERS,  or  BRICKWORK,  GAUGE-WOKK, 
or  POINTING.  Piece  Wurk.— Town  or  country.  First-class  refer- 
ences.— Address,  A.  B.  24,  George-street,  Ciin Harwell  Perk. 

■\;i7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN.  Msny  years  with  a City  firm. 
Experienced  in  aU  branches  of  the  building  trade,  setUiig  out 
work,  and  superintending  men.  Firat-clasa  references.'  The  country 
not  objected  to.— Addrese.  144,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thornughly  competent  Builder’s  Clerk,  as  CLERK  ofWORKS, 
or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  up  In  office  work.  Generally  and 
practically  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the  trade.  First-Class 
refereneee.— Address,  C.  M.  26,  Ash-grove,  Hsekney,  E, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WTANTED,  an  immediate  ENGAGE- 

VV  MENT,  by  ao  ASSISTANT,  temporary  or  otherwise.  Well 
up  in  dertgo,  working  and  perspective  drawings,  and  speclfica'.lcne, 
and  a good  land  surveyor.  Excellent  leferecces.— Address  A.  W.  4, 
St.  George’s  Villas,  Btekerton-road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTOBH. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Shop 
Foreman  of  Joiners,  or  the  Mansgemeui  of  a Job  biog  Sbor.  Well 
np  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Flrst-olass  references  aud 
testlmenials.— Address,  B.  C.  3,  Ravenswor  ih-terrace,  Walbsm- 
green.  Fulham,  W, 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CARPEN- 

T V TER  and  JOINER.  Well  acquainted  with  joiner's  work. 
Aged  23.  Wages  6d.  per  hi-ur.  Country  preferred.— Address,  T.  B, 
No.  92.  Hetcules-bnildinga,  Wastmtuster-r-ad.  La  mbetb. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

V V MAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  or  would  take  any 
quantity  of  the  same.  Seveuteeu  yeara’  experience  ; eight  years  as 
taskmaster;  three  years  as  builder.— Addrees,  195,  Office  of  "The 
BuUder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CEERK, 

T T Can  take  oat  quantities,  measure  woik,  estimate.  4c.  Can 
have  first-rate  references,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  accounts.— 
Addieas,  A.  B.  17i.Blackfr.ars-raad,  B.O. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  NOBLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,a  SITUATION,  as  WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN,  by  a Tradetman,  as  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and 
PAPEU-HSNOEB.  No  objection  to  tbeconntry.  N.B.  Restoreroi 
Antlquitlee,  4c,— Address,  A.  Q.  27,.Crav<n-slr«et,  East-road,  Olty- 
road,  E.C. 

rriMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  a SITUA- 

i TION  as  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN  In  a Retail  Yard.  Not 
object  to  travel  to  lollcitcutlom  in  spare  time.  Over  eixteen  yeara 
In  present  firm.  Willing  to  make  hlmielf  generally  ueetuL  Aged 
3L— Addrees,  J,  R.  J.21.  Kndell-stieet,  Long-acre,  W.C. 

TpiM  BER  TRADE. — T he  Advertiser,  who  has 

X htd  over  twenty  yeara'  experience  in  the  Trade,  the  latter  eleven 
of  which  he  has  been  In  the  erivice  of  a great  Loudon  firm.  Is  seek- 
ing BMPLOYMEoT  as  TRaVELLBk  or  MANAGER  for  a good 
bouse.— Addreis,  139,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

rPEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  is  offered 

A,  on  moderate  terms  ; An-bitsctural  Drawing,  Deslgo,  Per- 
spective, aud  Colouring  ; or  In  the  Buperinteudeoce  of  Wurlu.— 
Address.  B.  A.  PoaC-ofiice,  Wanatead,  B. 

TO  ARCHITKCrS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 

rjlEMPORARY  assistance,  by  a 

J.  thoroughly  qualified  sBUmallng  MEASURER  and  QUANriry 
SURVEYOR,  of  twenty  yeare'  experience.  Well  np  lo  prices  and 
adjusting  builders'  accounts  and  books.— Address,  A.  C.  2o5,  King’s- 
cross-road. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  BBICKMAKEHS. 

^E-ENGaGEMENT  is  WANTED  by  a 

to  dig.  MAKE,  and  BURN  BRICKS.  PIPES, 
and  TILKe  4c.  at  yer  1,000.  in  cloee  or  Scotch  kiln-,  or  .tock-woik 
CHARGE  of  a BRICKFIELD  at  the  irlce. 

om„  -Ti. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASURER 

SURVEYOR.  25,  Thnmton  street.  Brlxton-road,  8.W.  ’ 

TO  AKCHITECTS  AND  BUi.VEYORS. 

T^NGAGEMENT  desired,  in  Town,  or  Tem- 

1' J porary  ASSI'TANCE  rendered,  by  an  experienced  practical 
ARCHIlECr  and  8DRVGYOK.  Fully  competent  In  Cunatmctive- 
detail,  ipieclficatione,  dilapidations,  aud  dvelgn  of  mansloue.  ware, 
bouin,  workhouses.  4c.— Address,  A.  Z.  care  of  J.  T.  Nowuian,  eeq. 
No.  Il6,  Feneburcb-atreet.  KO. 

pONTRACT  WORK  WANTED,  in  Plain 

V.//  and  Ornainen'el  PLASTERING.  Maierial  aud  Ubour.'  or 
labour  only.  In  Town,  or  any  part  of  country.— Addrete,  C.  B. 
Post-ufl5ce.  Dorcas-'errace,  Hammersmith  gale,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  EM- 

/\  PLOTMENT.  Can  prepare  designs,  perspective  and  detail 
drawings-  Wishes  to  acquire  further  practical  knowledge— Address, 
7R:Ta.  Dcacob’a,  Leadenball-street. 

A GOOD  ARCHITECTURAL 

/X  A38IBT.ANT,  of  long  experience,  and  with  flrat  tlass  refer- 
eDceB,laopen  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  132,  Office  ot  “The 
Ballder.” 

A FIRST  - CLASS  ARCHITECTURAL 

/\.  DRAUGHTSMAN,  used  to  designlnganl  competition  work, 
and  to  preparing  artls'ic  perspectives,  working  drawings,  4c.  cau 
give  AStld  TaNCE  temporarily.— Add  resa,  M.  N.  care  of  Mr.  Newn- 
bam,  91,  Limb’s  Condalt-street,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  has  just 

completed  a uinemontha'eDgagemrint  with  a City  Architect. 
andlwUhes  for  EMPLOYMENT.  Is  a good  psnpec  lve  and  general 
d'AUgbtemiD.  Refereocea  unexcepilouable. — Address,  H.  B.  care  of 

P,  Lawless.  Phllpot-lai'p.  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A THOROUGBLY  efficient  GENERAL 

£\.  ASSISTANT  deal  ea  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  .— Addreas,  N.  B. 
No.  4,  Alma-terrace,  Beeervolr-atreet,  Leeds. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  energetic 

XJl.  plasterer  wants  employment  ; or  would  Take 
Work  to  «ny  smuunt,  Reference  from  a Loudon  firm.— Address, 
No.  186,  Office  of  " The  Builder.  ” 

TO  ARceiTEcrra  and  surveyors, 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  good  expe- 

XX  rlence,  deatres  a re-engagement.  Pirst-cUia  references 
aud  teatImoulaU. — Address,  No,  133,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

A S CLERK  of  WORKS  in  a BUILDER’S 

XX  Office,  or  to  MANAGE  a good  JOBBING  BUrINE8P.  Well 
np  in  the  usual  routine  of  office  work.  Good  refervuers.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Willing  to  fill  uo  time  at  the  bench.  Aged  24, — Addrees, 

A.  B.  31.  Rnbert-atreet,  H-'xton. 

TO  BRiWERS.  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

A PRACTICAL  SIGN-WRITER  is  open 

./X  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  country.— For  particulars 
addreta  J.  P.  158,  Stinhope-street,  Eeienfs-park,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A QUANTITY  TAKER  and  EiTI- 

xX  MaiOR.  of  great  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
A89I8TANCB.  upon  moderate  terms.— Address,  ESTIMATOR,  7. 
Arllngton-street,  New  Notlh-road.  laUng'oa.  N. 

A S MANAGER  or  ASSISTANT.— 

.^X  wanted,  hy  a thoroughly  competent  p-non.  who  bae  till 

recently  ciuducted  a building  and  contracting  hailnesa.  Ir  a good 
draughtsman,  aurveyor,  and  accountrnt.  Office  duties  preferred. 
Moderate  salary.— Address.  G.  F.  care  of  Heaara.  Street,  Biolbera, 
No.  S.Berle-alreet,  LincMn’e  lQD,  W.C. 

A GENTLEMAN,  aged  23,  who  has  jast 

.^X  completed  au  engagement  as  ASSISTANT  SURViiYOK  and 
DRAUGHTSMAN,  la  derirju.  of  Obtain  ng  a SITUATION.  Has  had 
six  year*’  experience,  at  home  and  abiO»d.  la  a neat  draughleman, 
and  writes  a good  hand.  Firat-clasi  references  aud  testimonials.— 
Addreas,  A.  B.  Po.l-offlce,  Bi'h. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  upright  character, 

YX  a practical  knowledge  of  CARPENTRY,  deslrer  a ailDA- 
7ION  that  will  afford  him  an  opportuiiit,  of  qusllfylog  himself  In 
drawings.  He  is  a good  penman,  aud  quick  at  sucouata.  Aged  24. — 
Address.  J.  E.  36,  Gray-atreet.  Webber-aireet,  S.K 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  worked  five 

/A  years  at  the  JOINERY,  and  l»  dcalroua  of  further  experience, 
wishes  to  Bind  hlmiEir  fo'  a term  in  a first-dass  dhop.aa  IM- 
PKi'VER.  Wages  immaterial,  tmprovemeut  being  bla  miln  object. 
Addreaa,  D.  J.  12,  Qladatoae-atreet,  South  Lambeth. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X COMPANY.  Eitabllshed  1803. 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  KC.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall.  8.W. 

CaplUl,  1,600,0001.  Paid  Up  and  invested,  7UO,Oi>Oi. 

A CCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  of  LIFF. 

xX  ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOBS  OF  TIME. 

ACClDENia  CAUBE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds  by  Insuring  with  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

One  out  of  every  Twelve  Annual  Policy  HoMera  becoming  a 
Claimant  each  year,— Offices,  64,  Cornblll,  and  10.  iRegeut-strest 
London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

TTNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

XJ  SOCIETY.  25,  PALL  MALL.  LONDON.  8.W. 

Amonnt  of  Capital  originally  subacrlbed,  600,0001.  on 

wnlch  baa  been  paid  up  £ 30,000 

Amount  accumulated  from  Piemlnma 920.000 

Annual  tuoorae 95.000 

Amount  of  Policies  In  existence  and  outeiandlng  Additions 

npwacda  of 2,200,(00 

AdJiilon  to  Follclea  at  the  Math  DivUlon  of  Pruflta,  2i  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  Tenth  Qainquennlal  Division  of  Pruflti,  June,  IS’5. 

CHARLES  M'UABB,  SecreUry. 

N 


ORTH  AMERICA  LIFE 

OFFICE. 

No.  1,  PALMEBaTON-BUILDINGSl,  LONDON,  E.C. 


£1,0-18,000. 


Freminm  Income, 
£188,000. 


An  architect,  with  maturede-Kperience, 

deiiree  occnpetlon  Id  an  ( ffl.e,  or  with  a firm  where  a llttlr 
capiUl  woold  he  w«,l  etuvioyei?.— AdJre&i,  Jl,  H.  bt,  AuguitiueV 
mu,  Foreet-bUI,  8.E. 


let  January,  187L 

1 

ProfiU  divided  annually,  and  have  hitherto  averaged  6 per  cent. 
>er  anunm  on  the  Accumulated  Premiums  paid. 

Policlee  Non-forfeltaole  after  Two  or  Three  Yea-a 

Liberal  Terms  given  to  parties  unable  to  continoe  paying  Pee- 


Ordinary  Policlee  Regleteied,  ami  the  net  v,Iue  deposited  with 
the  New  YuTlL  State  Goveruineul  iu  appr,.ved  ciecuritiei  in  tiu  t t,T 
the  A.Bured. 

Monthly  etatemenls  of  the  coudition  of  this  Trust  Account  are 
puhtiehed.  The  tullowiug  ie  the  latest  : — 

BOLI  EHN  OF  BEOI&TEEED  POLICIES. 

Number  of  Registered  Policlee  in  force 8,700 

Amount  of  Kegislered  lieurance  in  D.ila  c.  £ ad. 

force  (22Sr8'J79  00)  d,72rt,U58  9 J 

Depo.lt  r.-,iulred  by  Uw 11533  035  30}  3.6  742  18  7 

AciubI  amount  deposited  (1  650.200  00)  34i>,!)50  0 0 

( 117,104  70)  24  2o7  ■ ■ 

CUy,  Couniy.aud  SUte  of  New  yorlt,  tJ.S. 

N.  D,  MORGAN.  President,  being  swoco,  says  that  the  above  Is 
a true  siatemeut  ot  the  ReoUtered  Pulley  Account  of  the  Nurlh 


EDENT  & CO.  Manufacturers  of  TCJR- 

, BBT  CLOCKS,  Chiming,  Binging,  Fog  Bell  Machinery.  Ac. 
to  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Makers  of  the 
GREAT  CLOCK  ot  the  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT.— 61.  Strand  ; 
34  and  35,  Boyal  Exchange ; and  the  Factory,  Savoy -street,  Strand, 

Loudon. 


The  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL, 

In  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  ( Aug.  13,  1670)  on 
Forty  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  oompetitlon,  says  of 
M.  F.  Dent's  Chronometer, 

" This  Is  the  finest  Chronometer  that  we  have  ever  had  on  triaU” 

M.  P.  DENT, 

Chronometer.  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen 

33,  COCKSPUa-ST.,  CHAEING-CROSS. 

U.  F.  Dent’s  Patent  LOO  CHRONOGRAPH,  as  supplied  to  and  used 
by  the  Admiralty. 


IV/TATHEMATICAL  drawinginstru- 

IVX  MESTl,  THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMPBBENTERB 


SCALES,  TAPES,  CHAINS,  T-3QDABBS,  BULBS,  4o. 


J.  & W.  E.  ARCHBUTT, 

JOl,  WESTMINBTEB  BEIDOE-BOAD,  LAMBETH. 

Near  Aatley's  Theatre, 

Manufacturers  of  the  above,  and  all  descriptions  of  Surveying  ID' 


latalognes  forwarded  on  receipt  of  three  Stamps. 

Every  article  warranted.  Second-hand  Instruments  of  all  kinds, 
by  the  best  makers, always  Instock. 


STANLEY,  Manufaciurer  of  Mathe- 
matical INSTEUMENTS  to  H.  M.  Govemment,  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Council  ot  India.  Admiralty,  Ac.  Only  Prise  Medal 


of 


the  Exhibition,  1862,  for  excellence  of ' 

Mathematical  Instruments.  Drawing  and  Surveying  Instmmenta 
ery  description  of  the  best  possible  workmanship 

I,  with  m\ny  Important  Improvemer—  — ~ 

cash  prices.  List  post  free.  These  goods 
direct  only. — Address.  Great  Turnstile.  Hnl 


highest 
. . . moderate 
>e  had  by  ordering 
London. 


QUEVBYING  and  DRAWING  INSTRU- 

lO  MBNTS.— The  chrapest  and  best  House  Id  London  for  firsU 

^ . ».r.  . TVT....T.nrT\,  o»J*pa  I.  r-  OlETUD’a 


SCKVEyiNO  andDBAWING  INSTRUMENTS  UC.  BAKER’S, 
244  and  245,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  Every  article  is  manutaotnred  by 
experienced  workmen,  and  is  guaranteed  of  the  highest 
finish.  A large  assortment  of  superior  recoml-hand  Instruments  of 
allklndskept  in  s-ock.  EeUbiishad  1765.  Catalogues  free  by  post. 


Gilt  room  bordering.— 

50  000  feet  always  on  Stock,  from  Id.  per  foot.  Very  superior 
noality.  Eyeiy  deecrlptlon  of  Picture-frames,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
KeglliUng  at  trade  prices.  _ . ^ — 

GEO.  REES,  57,  DBUEY-LANE,  W.C. 


rpo  UPHOLSTERERS,  DECORATORS, 

I CARVERS  and  GILDERS,  BUILDRRS.Ac.— The  mostexten- 
five  assortment  of  GILT  BOBDEBINGS  and  MOULDINGS  In, 
London  always  in  stock,  or  made  to  order  from  pattern  or  section 
at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the  most  reosnnaole  prices.- JOSEPH. 
ROGERS.  10,  Broad-Street,  Bloomsbnry,  W.C.  Established  35  years 


► OLONOBAU  and  SBYSSEL 

ASPHALTS. 


ESTABLISHED 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving  and  Floorlogof  every  desorlptloa, 
eepeclally  In  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin.  This  Aaphalte  ie 
now  extensively  need  for  paving  Stables  (as  shown  above),  the  absenco 
of  Joints  preventing  the  generation  of  ammonia.  For  Estimates  and 
Prices.  Ac.  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15.  Fish-atreet-hlll, 
London,  KO.  Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asphalte  in  Bulk  foe 
covering  Footings  Bam-floora,  Ac.  with  instrootiona  to  lay  It  down 


.—  BARNETT’S  PATENT 

PAVING  COMPANY  (LIMITED)  is  now  pre- 
enter Into  CONl'RACTS  with  Corporate  Bodies  nr  Private 
Parties  for  ASPHALTING  Public  aud  vrirate  ROADS,  Footpaths, 
Courlyarda,  Coach-houses,  Btable-,  Busemeuts.  Floors,  Wacchoos-i, 


A SPHALTE. 

xX  ASPHALTE  PA’’ 


P.  BARNETT.  Manager. 
Footpaths  and  Roads  kept  in  Repair  for  Seven  or  Fifteen  Yeare 
rom  3d.  to  If.  per  annum  the  euperfioUl  yard. 

Com  any's  Temporary  Offices,  15.  Colemau-street,  E.C. 


HANCOCK’S 
l-RUBBER  gas  TUBING,  for 


TNDIA-I 

I PORTABLE  LAMPS,  FOUNDRIES,  WORKSHOPS,  Ac. 
HORSE-SINGEING  APPARATUS,  with  GAS  BURNURB,  NIPPLE- 
PIECE,  and  FLEXIBLE  TC8I.NQ  complete. 

Improved  INDIA-RUBBER  DOOR-STOPS. 


WATERPROOF  CART  and  WAGON  COVERS  (made  any  site  t» 
order). 

HORBE-LOIN  COVERS  (Waterproof),  with  atiaps  complete. 
BRLTINO  for  SAW-MILLS,  Thrashing  Machinery,  Ac. 


FLANGE  TUBING,  for  excluding  DRAUGHT 
and  DUST,  and  preventing  the  Slamming  of  ''■{  ' 
GLASS  DOORS. 


JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  i 

VTTLCANIZKD  INDIA-RUBBER  WORKS,  < 

OOSWELL  MEWS,  A 266,  GOSWBLL-BOAD,  LONDON,  HC. 
QluBtrated  Price  Lists  nn  atmlloatlon. 


BELLMAN  & iVEY, 

QENEBAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTERERS, 

Manufacturers  of 

BCA6LI0LA  MARBLE 


SUPERIOR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS, 

This  Plaster,  made  expresely  for  their  own  Business,  Is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  Its  extreme  lightness  In  weight  Insures  a 
oest.  In  Dse,  from  lU  covering  one-third  r-— * — 
general  plaster.) 


N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 


ACTIVE  AND  INFLUENTI.AL  AGENTS  WANTED 
P.mpBlcls  end  Pro, , eciu.es  expl.iulipgiLe  Governmeut  lUgiitered 
Polities  will  be  sent  on  appHcalbin  lo 

JOHN  E.  LLYLaND,  European  General  Agent. 


PRIZE  MEDALS 
were  awarded  Uessre.  Bellman  A Ivey  for  their  Works  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1351.  and  again  in  1862. 

PLASTER  WORKS,  10,  VINE  STREET.  LIQUOBPOND  S’TREET 
LONDON,  E.C. 

SHOW  BOOMS  AND  OFPIOB, 

4,  BUCKINGHAM  STP-BET,  FIIZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON.  W. ' 


CHUBB’S  NEW  PATENT  SAFES,  steel- 

plated,  with  diagonal  bolU,  to  resist  wedges,  drills,  and  Ora,  J 
Lists  of  prices,  with  13u  UluscTatlons,  of  all  sizes  and  | qaalities,  ot  , 
Chubb’s  Safes,  strong-room  aoora,  and  locks,  sent  free  by  j 

CHUBB  & SON, 

St.  Paul’s  Chatchyard,  London:  28,  Lord-street.  Liverpool;  f 
Croei-street  Manchester  ; and  Horseley-flelds,  Wolverhampton. 


Dec.  9,  1871.] 
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YOL.  XXIX.— No.  1505. 


Proposed  Roman  Exptloraiion  Company. 


Jj  EESH  notice  is  being 
attracted  to  the  sub. 
ject  of  the  exploration 
of  the  buried  relics  of 
Kome,  archajological 
or  artistic,  to  which 
we  called  the  attention 
of  onr  readers  last 
September.  Mr.  J.  H- 
Parker,  C.B.,  whose 
excavations  in  Kome 
have  already  led  to 
discoveries  of  no  small 
value,  is  ogain  in  the 
field.  He  proposes  to 
raise  a fund  of  5O,000Z. 
by  way  of  capital  of  a 
limited  company,  to  be 
formed  with  the  object  of 
purchasing  land  in  Rome, 
xploring  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  then  reselling  it — it  is  pre* 
Burned  at  a profit — for  build- 
ing purposes.  There  can,  we  appre- 
hend, be  but  little  doubt  that  explo- 
rations such  as  Mr.  Parker  and  his 
friends  have  now,  for  some  time,  conducted 
m theEternal  City,  will  in  future  only  prove 
practicable  under  widely  different  conditions. 
While  the  inoubus  of  priestly  government  brooded 
over  Rome,  the  very  pride  which  even  the  Italian 
peasant  takes  in  the  relics  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  country  was  extinguished  by  the  harsh 
tyranny  of  greedy  ignorance.  Rome,  though 
still  calling  its  chief  dignitary  by  the  Pagan 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  claimed  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a Christian  city.  The  walls  of  Romulus, 
the  cloaca  of  Numa,  the  temples  of  Repnblican 
times,  were  only  to  be  endured  in  ecclesiastical 
Rome  if  christened  and  whitewashed.  Even  the 
very  names  of  that  earlier  time,  with  which  the 
essential  forms  of  the  Papacy  are  so  much  more 
closely  connected  than  its  advocates  choose  to 
admit,  were  often  whimsically  travestied  in 
monkish  garb.  It  is  difficult  to  recognise  the 
Xystus  vetus  under  the  title  of  Santo  Sisto 
Veochio,  or  the  Mutatorium  Ciesxris  in  San 
Cesareo;  but  transmutations  of  the  kind  may 
serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Roman  anti- 


quity was  dealt  with  by  Romish  ingenuity. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  English 
archaeologists  will  find  their  position  at  Rome 
very  different  under  the  Italian  Government, 
from  what  it  was  under  the  Papacy.  The 
great  object,  under  the  latter,  was  to  collect 
iajocci,  under  all  and  every  pretext.  To  attract 
foreigners  to  spend  money  in  the  city,  was  the 
sole  industry  of  Rome  of  late  years.  Even  such 
mites  as  the  payment  of  rent  or  damages  for 
leave  to  dig  were  not  to  be  despised.  Nothing 
can  be  more  characteristic  than  a little  incident 
casually  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parker.  Last  winter, 
under  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Monks  of  St. 
Gregorio,  he  obtained  permission  of  their  lessee 
to  open  a pit  in  a garden  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent, for  the  oonsideratien  of  101.  The  pit  was 
accordingly  sunk  to  the  depth  of  24  ft.,  and  dis- 
covered the  well-known  pavement  of  the  Tia 
Appia,  and  fragments  of  the  travertine  gate- 
way built  by  Domitian  for  the  Porta  Capenaj 
showing  that  there  were  two  archways  to  this 
gate.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  excavation 


proved  thns  productive  of  information,  than 
the  locatario  oomes  down  on  the  straight- 
forward Englishman.  lOZ.  was  the  price  for 
opening  the  pit.  That  bargain  was  settled. 
Now  the  pit  must  be  filled  up  again.  There 
was  no  bargain  for  keeping  it  open  ! So  good 
Mr.  Parker  had  to  pay  a farther  sum  of  20Z.  for 
permission  to  keep  his  pit  open  for  six  months  ! 

This  is  only  a characteristic  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  Englishmen,  bent  on  historio 
research,  are  regarded  in  Rome.  How  mnoh 
can  bo  got  ont  of  them  is  the  one  question  ; nor^ 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  is  any  foreigner 
safe  from  plnnder,  nnless  he  avails  himself  of 
the  services  of  an  Italian  lawyer.  These 
gentry  alone,  from  long  practice,  can  meet  the 
fertile  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  their  own 
countrymen  what  they  call  matters  of  business, 
but  which  we,  poor  simple  islanders,  are  apt 
to  regard  as  ably  • utilised  opportunities  for 
swindling. 

Now  without  supposing  that  any  great  moral 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  Roman  citizen 
by  the  hoisting  of  the  Italian  tricolor  on  the 
Quirinal,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state 
of  things  has  undergone  a great  alteration.  The 
new  Government,  thongh  inheriting  very  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old,  yet  owns  some  deference 
to  the  public  opinion  of  Italy,  and,  perhaps, 
some  to  that  of  Europe.  It  cannot  afford  to 
wrap  itself  up  iu  contemptuous  indifference.  It 
may  be,  and  we  believe  is,  quite  as  reluctant  to 
do  any  act  of  justice  that  involves  parting  with 
a grain  as  was  either  of  the  most  corrupt 
Governments  which  it  displaced.  Bub  it  must 
at  all  events  put  some  face  on  the  matter,  which 
it  was  nob  necessary  for  its  predecessor  to  do. 
Now  the  Italian  people  take  a great  pride  in  all 
visible  proofs  of  their  former  grandeur.  Not  a 
peasant  so  dull  bnt  he  respects  the  relics  of 
antiquity.  This  respect  must  be  evinced  by  the 
Government.  Exploration  and  restoration,  even 
if  they  cannot  be  made  eelf-snpporting,  form  a 
popular  mode  of  giving  employment  to  some  of 
the  legion  of  idlers  who  seek  to  eat  the  bread  of 
the  country ; and  the  proseontion  of  works  of 
this  nature  looks  respectable,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Thns  the  uncovering  of  Pompeii  is 
being  steadily  prosecuted,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  nnder  the  able  and  modest  direction  of 
the  Chevalier  Fiorelli,  who,  as  private  secretary 
of  H.R.H.  the  late  Count  of  Syracuse,  had  the 
care  of  much  of  the  archeological  research 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  that  unfortnnate 
Prince.  Then  the  Italian  Parliament  has  voted 
12,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  the  whole 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  with  the  slopes  round  it, 
as  far  as  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Arch  of 
Janus  on  the  north,  the  Tia  Saoer  and  Clivns 
Sacer  on  the  east,  the  Arch  of  Constantine  on 
the  south,  and  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  west. 
Already  have  discoveries  been  made  which 
indicate  that  the  pestilential  condition  of  Rome 
is  due  rather  to  the  constant  violation  of  the 
laws  of  health,  whether  as  regards  the  decency 
of  the  living  or  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  than  to 
any  mysterious  terrestrial  miasmata.  Even 
supposing,  then,  the  anxiety  of  the  Government 
for  discoveries  to  be  real  and  practical,  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  supervise  all  exoavations  carried 
on  in  Rome;  to  see  that  their  course  and  conse- 
quences were  strictly  sobordinated  to  sanitary 
considerations,  and  that  they  formed  integral 
portions  of  some  well-considered  and  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  learn  that  an  Italian 
Archmologioal  Society  had  been  formed  for  the 
protection  of  Avebury  or  of  Stonehenge,  for  the 
restoration  of  Uriconinm,  or  for  the  excavation 
and  leaving  open  those  portions  of  tesselated 
pavement  or  other  Roman  work  which  have 
been,  within  the  last  few  years,  discovered  in 
London,  we  shonld  hardly  be  apt  to  treat  these 
volunteers  with  too  much  gratitude.  After  all, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  a better  case  could  not , 


be  made  ont  for  an  Italian  protectorate  of 
English, — or  rather,  Roman, — archasologioal  re- 
mains in  this  country,  than  for  an  English 
occupation  of  those  of  Rome.  The  Italians  do 
respect  their  relics, — the  English,  as  a people, 
do  nob.  The  rapid  destrnobion  of  some  of  the 
grandest  relics  of  an  unknown  past  which  has 
taken  place,  since  the  time  of  Stnkely,  at  Ave- 
bury, would  have  been  an  offence  against  the 
public  law  of  Italy,  and  would  have  been  re- 
pressed by  authority  if  (which  is  most  unlikely) 
any  Italians  had  been  found  brutal  enough  to 
attempt  it.  Then  the  great  military  roads  that 
opened  our  previously  pathless  forests;  the  for- 
tified camps  which  have  left  their  names,  in  the 
form  of  the  affix  of  Chester,  in  so  many  conntiesi 
even  as  they  have  lefc  traces  of  the  normal  plan 
of  the  Roman  Castrum  in  the  fonr-way  streets 
of  Gloucester,  and  many  other  cities  of  Roman 
origin;  the  actual  remains  of  imperishable  reti- 
culated brickwork,  or  of  tesselations,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  wore  taken  from  yet  older  bnild- 
ings ; — in  all  these  things  the  Italians  of  to-day 
qave  a hereditary  interest  even  more  direct  than 
car  own.  Nor  can  we,  on  any  possible  grounds, 
pretend  to  so  much  right  to  explore  Italy  as  an 
Italian  archroologist  might  claim  for  the  explora- 
tion of  England. 

Under  these  oiroumstanoes,  we  think  that  the 
plan  now  suggested,  should  it  meet  with  enongh 
support  to  assume  a definite  and  digested  form, 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  under  which  it  will  be 
feasible  for  English  enterprise  to  make  any  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  recovery  of  the  ancient 
historio  evidence  of  Roman  arohseology.  To 
pnrobase  land,  at  a fair  price,  in  the  open  market ; 
to  investigate  thoroughly  all  structural  remains ; 
and  subsequently  to  sell  the  land  for  building,  is 
a scheme  in  itself  possible.  Moreover,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  one  altogether  of  an 
eleemosynary  character.  There  is  some  pro- 
spect, if  not  of  a return,  at  all  events  of  a 
dividend,  of  the  original  sobsoription  to  the  sub" 
soribers.  Many  a man  would  be  likely  to  con- 
tribnte  his  101.  on  the  understanding  that,  if  not 
exactly  an  investment,  yet  it  was  a purchase  of 
a chance.  ArohasDlogioal  knowledge  would  cer- 
tainly be  increased,  if  the  money  were  wisely 
expended.  And  the  fair  probability  would 
remain  that  the  shares  might  be  worth  their 
nominal  valne. 

Of  course,  Bometbieg  distinct  and  definite  will 
be  annonnoed  by  Mr.  Parker  as  the  arrangement 
in  virtue  of  which  he  invites  subsoriptions. 
Some  board  of  directors  must  be  named,  some 
responsible  trustees  for  the  proposedinvestments. 
Above  all,  it  will  be  desirable,  that  intending 
aubsoribers  should  be  informed  under  what  legal 
advioe  their  money  is  to  be  laid  ont.  On  this, 
indeed,  the  whole  stability  of  the  project  will 
depend,  so  complicated  are  the  claims  affecting 
landed  property  in  Italy,  and  so  nsnal  is  the 
appearance  of  some  lurking  prior  mortgage, 
after  the  pnrohase-money  has  been  paid,  that  a 
degree  of  caution  quite  foreign  to  onr  English 
habits  is  necessary  in  any  transaction  of  this 
nature  in  that  country.  Moreover,  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  avoid  trouble  hereafDer,  that  the  good- 
will of  the  Government  should  be  assured. 
Here,  again,  an  Englishman  will  naturally 
inquire  what  possible  effect  can  the  good  or  ill 
will  of  a Government  have  on  the  purchase  of 
property  from  the  owners  ? He  will  find  that 
in  this  case  it  has  much  to  do  with  it.  The 
powers  of  interference  with  his  proceedings  are 
great,  and  may  be  exercised,  at  the  instigation 
of  some  insignificant  enemy,  in  a very  annoying 
manner.  Objects  of  art,  for  instance,  are  claimed 
by  the  Italian  Government  as  a sorb  of  treasure- 
trove.  Wherever  a claim  of  this  kind  exists 
are  to  be  found  all  sorts  of  rights  of  inspection 
and  conservation  that  may  prove  intolerably 
vexatious  if  any  ill-feeling  exist.  Mr.  Parker 
tells  ns  that  he  has  obtained  written  permission 
from  the  Italian  Government  to  make  excava- 
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t'ions  in  any  part  of  Eomo.  Of  course,  in  coming 
forward  as  promoter  of  a company,  he  will  desire 
to  discharge  himself  of  any  uaneoeasary  respon- 
sibility, and  will  take  care  to  print  and  pnblish 
the  exact  text  of  this  permission.  It  will  be 
necessary  also  to  show  that  the  local  laws  with 
reference  to  public  companies  are  exactly  and 
formally  complied  with.  In  fact,  there  is  a good 
deal  which  must  be  done  before  snbacriptions 
to  a limited  company  can  with  propriety  be 
received. 

We  treat  of  the  subject  with  much  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Parker.  He  has  devoted  much  time, 
labour,  and  money  to  the  service  of  archaeological 
discovery.  Labouring  nnder  the  disadvantage 
of  the  absence  of  a professional  education,  he 
has  yet  prodnoed  works  that  are  valuable  to  the 
architectural  student  as  well  as  to  the  archaeo- 
logical amateur.  To  say  that  he  has  a hobby,  is 
only  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
science  is  generally  indebted  for  moat  of  the 
impulses  to  its  pursuit.  To  say  that  he  makes 
mistakes,  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  those 
whose  discoveries  are  not  limited  to  the  aide  of 
the  highway.  He  has  spent,  he  tells  us,  half  of 
his  fortune  in  Rome  j and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
world  if  the  pursuit  of  unwritteu  evidence  had 
many  such  disinterested  votaries.  His  disco- 
veries have  been  neither  few  nor  small.  His 
labours  have  been  incessant.  Oar  own  hearty 
ooncurrenoe,  moreover,  is  due  to  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  labou-s.  At  a time  when 
critioism  has  pushed  its  analysis  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  destruction  of  our  records  of  the  past, 
it  is  very  much  to  find  a man  who  comes 
honestly  forward  to  say,  “ Romulas  was  not  a 
mythical  personage,  for  here  is  the  masonry  of 
his  wall  5 Roman  history  is  not  a series  of 
fables,  for  here  are  the  traces  of  kings,  consuls, 
and  emperors.”  If  Mr.  Parker  went  no  further 
thau  he  has  done,  he  would  rank  as  a benefactor 
to  the  most  important  of  ecieuoes,  the  philo- 
sophy of  history.  It  is  the  more  needful  that 
he  should  be  kept  free  from  any  eutangle. 
meat  with  what  he  has  himself  experienced  to 
be  a very  untrustworthy  adminis'iratioa  j and 
that  any  investment  of  English  m iney,  to  such 
an  extent  as  50,0001.,  in  Roman  laud,  should  be 
placed  under  the  moat  formil  guarantees  com- 
petent to  the  laws  of  the  oonutry  an!  to  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  Long  and 
bitter  experir-nce  has  taught  us  how  ready  the 
various  Italian  Governments  are  to  encourage 
the  fiow  of  English  money  to  fertilise  the  long 
arid  soil,  either  of  the  wastes  arooud  B.-indisi  or 
of  the  valleys  covered  by  the  debris  brought 
down  by  the  Po.  Bat  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tion of  return,— Jfic  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  The 
old  maxim  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  appears  still  to  be  honoured  at  Florence. 
Englishmen,  we  know,  are  heretics. 

_ Mr.Parker  suggests  no lessthan thirty  explora- 
tions and  excavations  to  be  pursued  in  the  coming 
winter.  Among  them,  that  which  strikes  us  as 
the  most  important,  serving  in  no  small  manner 
as  a key  to  more,  is  the  completion  of  the 
marble  plan  of  Rome,  attributed  to  the  third 
century,  and  mentioned  by  the  historian 
Panvinins.  Fragments  of  the  plan  were  dis- 
covered ia  1867,  in  an  excavation  undertaken  by  ; 
the  monks  of  83.  Cosmo  and  Damiauo.  Its 
completion,  and  publication  by  means  of  a per- 
manent photographic  process,  is  not  only  most 
important  as  an  arobtoologioal  procedure,  but 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  exploradon  as 
furnishing  a sort  of  block  plan,  by  reference  to 
which  the  course  of  discovery  can  be  conve- 
niently indicated. 

The  incidental  mention  made  of  this  import- 
ant  record  of  ancient  topographical  science,  as 
the  twenty-second  out  of  thirty  obj^iota  proposed  ' 
for  investigation  during  the  coming  winter  is  an 
mdicatmn,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  main  cause 
why  the  efforts  made  for  the  exploration  of 
Borne,  no  less  than  those  for  the  exploration 
of  Jerusalem,  have  hitherto  attraotod  so  much 
IfflS  pnbho  support  than  the  aotnal  importanoe 
of  eaoh  subjeot  demands.  Professionally  edn 
cated  arohm.jlogiats  are  very  rare.  Very  im 
perfect  views  are  but  too  common  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  remains  of  different  eras  of 
structural  art;  and  prehistoric  arohasilogy  is 
much  oonfimnded  with  architectural  antiquity. 
Hence  it  happens  that  interest  in  the  actual 
discoveries  of  other  people  is  not  uncommonly 
very  vivid.  Many  a man  may  find  pleasure  in 
grabbing  abont  on  his  own  aoconnt,  turning  up, 
with  equal  content,  a denarius  of  Caransius,  or  a 
silver  penny  of  Queen  Anne,  who  cares  but  little 
to  know  what  discoveries  are  in  progress  in  the 
adjoining  county.  Again,  many  a man  may  be 
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capable  of  making  a good  survey,  of  grasping 
the  mi  itary  features  of  an  ancient  fortification, 
of  tracing  the  course  of  au  aqueduct,  or  of  carry- 
ing out  detail  after  detail  of  local  investigation, 
who  has  not  the  logical  and  orderly  grasp  of 
mind  needed  for  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  great 
historic  problems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  result 
of  his  toil.  , And  again,  a man  thus  fitted  to 
direob  a survey  of  the  kind,  can  only,  by  the 
rarest  chance,  have  the  habit  of  the  publicist, 
the  power  to  bring  before  the  world,  clearly 
and  incisively,  the  main  outlines  of  his  case, 
in  sooh  a manner  as  to  win  or  to  oommaud 
attention.  It  ia  oertain  that  this  must  be 
done,  in  order  to  attract  the  interest  of  any 
large  portion  of  the  public.  Of  Rome  every 
one  has  heard,  and  of  Jerusalem  every  one  has 
heard  j but  what  we  may  expect  to  discover  in 
either  locality,  for  what  we  should  look,  and 
what  will  be  the  value  of  the  discoveries  we 
seek, — these  are  matters  which  the  public  must 
have  explained  to  them,  not  only  before  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  send  post-office  orders 
but  even  before  they  will  so  muoh  as  read 
through  a column  of  details  in  small  print  in  the 
daily  papers.  In  this  preliminary  atabemant  of 
their  object,  illustrated,  year  by  year,  by  the 
clear  description  of  the  successive  discoveries, 
each  referred  to  its  proper  head,  both  the  Roman 
and  the  Palestine  explorers  have  been  signally 
defioieot.  It  the  latter  ease  it  is  the  less  ex- 
cusable from  the  blook  outline  which  wa  our- 
selves supplied  (Buildir,  4th  January,  1863)  of 
the  seven  saooessive  cities  that  have  been  reared 
on  and  around  the  hill  of  Zion;  the  eighteen 
aacoesaiva  arohitsotural  eras  indicat'd  by 
history;  and  the  locality,  or  other  featnres, 
diatinotivo  of  each.  To  burrow  at  haphazard, 
lighting  now  oa  a coin  of  the  Seleuoidao,  now  oa 
a lamp  of  the  Arabic  caliphs,  now  on  a balistic 
ball  of  Titus,  aud  now  on  a charred  fragment  of 
the  cedar  roof  of  Solomon’s  porch,  is  interesting 
euongh  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit, bub  will  never  attract  public  support, 
unless  as  the  detailed  and  orderly  prosecution  of 
a well-arranged  scheme. 

The  exploration  of  Jerusalem,  however,  while 
it  cannot  olaim  aupporS  on  the  ground  of  such 
personal  and  diaiateroated  exertion  as  Mr.  I 
Parker  has  devoted  bo  the  exploration  of  Romo, ! 
is  illastra'ei  by  two  important  features,  the  ■ 
excallenoe  of  which  we  oanuot  too  strongly  urge  ! 
the  latter  investigatora  to  copy.  The  admirable  ' 
education  of  the  Royal  Eogloeers,  in  surveying 
and  mapping  country,  his  been  turned  to  the  ' 
best  account  in  Palestine;  and  the  Ordnance 
maps  which  have  been  completed  and  engraved,  I 
are  permauenb  ooutributioasof  great  value,  both 
to  topography  and  to  geography.  Again  the  I 
photographs  taken  by  the  non-commissioned ' 
officers  of  the  same  corps  are  clear,  weli-dafined, 
and  effective. 

In  the  repeated  exhibitions  to  which  Mr. 
Parker  has  invited  us  of  the  products  of  his  own 
labours,  we  have  had  more  than  onoe  to  regret 
want  of  due  attention  to  these  two  important 
partioulars.  A map  of  Rome  and  its  environs, 
on  which  the  various  discoveries  could  have 
been  indicated,  would  of  itself  have  been  a 
valuable  produotion,  and  would  have  enabled 
people  to  see  at  a glance  what  was  in  baud. 
The  definition  of  Mr.  Parker’s  pbotograplis,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  extremely  imperfect.  Out  of 
more  than  two  thousand,  there  are  bub  few  that 
any  one  would  care  to  look  at  as  pictures. 
As  records  they  are,  no  doubt,  of  much  value, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  prints  does  not 
promise  any  permaoenoe  even  of  their  present 
indistinct  details.  One-fourth  of  the  number  of 
views,  taken  with  artistic  selectiou  and  with 
mechanical  beauty,  would  have  set  many  of  us 
half  wild  after  the  exploration.  It  is  nob  the 
case  that  the  climate  of  Rome  is  naturally  un- 
favourable to  taking  good  negatives  in  the 
camera;  for  those  taken  by  M.  Braun,  and  re- 
produced by  the  carbon  process,  are  some  of  the 
most  admirable  works  ever  yet  eff  jcted  by  any 
branch  of  graphic  art.  If  the  services  of  this 
photographer  are  available,  a very  feir  prints 
from  hirf  factory  would  be  worth  a great  number 
of  inferior,  gitasi-amateur,  productions. 

In  Rome  itself  exist  relics  of  the  cradle  of 
European  society.  While  Regal,  Consular, 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  are  nob  divided  from 
tie  broad  linos  of  Are  and  of  steel 
,1  p ^ nezzar  and  Titus  drew  across  the 
walls  of  Jerasalom,  still  the  principal  bnildinga 
of  the  various  eras,  however  grading  into  one 
another,  are  to  be  reoognisod  by  well-marked 
features.  Portions  of  the  „f  Romnlna  yet 
remain  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  stones  em- 
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ployed  are  4 ft.  long,  2 ft.  wide,  and  2 ft.  deep. 
They  are  split  off  from  the  tnfa  quarries  by 
means  of  iron  wedges,  exactly  as  these  quarries 
are  worked  in  the  present  day,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  dressed,  or  but  roughly  so, 
with  the  axe.  The  building  of  the  later  kings 
shows  some  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  blocks. 
Fragments  of  the  wall  of  Sorvius  Talliua  are  to 
be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome,  running 
on  the  high  ground  for  a mile,  and  connecting, 
by  a great  agger,  the  several  arces  of  the  famous 
seven  hills.  In  this  wall  the  stones  are  wrought 
and  closely  fitted,  and  secured  to  one  another  by 
iron  clamps,  not  run  in  with  lead.  From  these 
samples  of  the  art  of  the  mason  2,600  years  ago, 
down  to  the  most  fiuUhed  and  splendid  produo- 
bions  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  archteology  can 
trace  both  the  progress  of  the  builder’s  oraft  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  city.  In 
the  catalogue  of  photographs,  printed  in  1868  by 
Mr.  Parker  for  private  circulation,  are  to  be 
found  a valuable  historic  series  of  the  successive 
styles  of  work,  and  a general  distribution  of  the 
photographs  into  appropriate  classes.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  arrangement  was  not 
carried  on  and  perfected.  The  catalogue  of  the 
1,800  photographs  exhibited  in  New  Bond-street 
last  year  is  without  any  order  except  that  in 
which  the  photographs  happened  to  be  taken. 
Mr.  Parker’s  materials  are  rioh  ; his  knowledge 
is  extensive.  For  such  a systematic  programme 
as  wa  have  indicated  he  could  readily  supply 
ample  data.  The  authorities  for  dates,  very 
briefly  referred  to  in  his  preface  last  year, 
should  be  distiuotly  set  forth.  Toe  general 
scheme  of  his  researches,  divided  into  historical 
chapters,  should  follow.  Results  already  ob- 
tained, referred  to  their  proper  heads,  would 
then  be  regarded  in  their  proper  light;  and 
arches  jlogical  and  historical  students,  seeing 
whit  was  actually  in  band,  would  be  likely  to 
strain  their  energies  to  find  Mr.  Parker  the 
support  which  he  requires, 

Whatever  be  the  complexity,  or  even  the  error, 
of  detail,  whoever  be  the  labourers, — the  Archmo- 
logical  Society  of  Rome,  the  newly-projected 
company,  the  Italian  Government,  or  any  native 
and  private  explorer, — the  value  of  a competent 
survey  of  Rome  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
We  have  good  hope  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  this  important  object  will  ba 
steadily  and  worthily  pursued.  However  muoh 
or  however  little  may  henoaforjvard  ba  effacted 
by  Eaglish  funds,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Oxford  has  sent  forth  a piomer,  who  laboured 
for  the  eluoidatiou  of  Italian  history  while  Italy 
was  no  more  than  a geographical  expression. 
The  mere  presence  at  Rime  of  Eogliabman  able 
to  pass  educated  critioism  on  the  efforts  of  Signor 
Rosa  (which  S'^em  to  bo  ra'her  in  the  direotion 
of  what  is  called  restoration  than  of  discovery 
proper)  is  important.  The  whole  of  learned 
Europe  will  listen  with  interest  to  dear  and 
impartial  accounts  of  any  attempt  to  draw 
back  the  veil  of  so  many  oancu'iea.  Wa  are 
happy  to  call  attantion  to  the  present  proposal 
of  Mr.  Parker;  and  wa  need  not  say  that  we 
heartily  wish  good  speed  to  every  well-considered 
effort  to  show  light  on  the  archmalogy  of  Rome. 


THE  BRIDGES  OF  LONDON.# 

The  Bridges  considered  as  ileans  of  Qommwiica’ 
tion. — The  queatioa  of  communioation  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Thames  at 
London,  always  has  been,  aud  always  must  be,  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  now  a 
questiou  of  some  difficulty  oq  account  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  business  at  the  east  end,  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  very  large  traffic 
on  the  river  up  to  London  Bridge.  The  two 
great  traffics  by  laud  and  water,  as  it  were, 
overlap.  Bridge  communioation  is  much  wanted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower ; the  great 
river  traffic,  however,  will  not  admit  of  inter- 
ference below  London  Bridge,  except  at  enor- 
mous coat.  High  level  bridges  have  been  pro- 
posed, a tunnel  has  been  oonatruebed,  but  still 
the  traffic  from  the  east  of  London  Bridge  comes 
to  that  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  any  change  in  that 
respect. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  and  proposed  with 
a view  to  widening  London  Bridge,  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  on  the  bridge  itself 
as  in  the  approaches.  The  object  should  tbere- 

* By  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  C.E.  From  a paper  read  at  the 
Royal  Institute  ol  British  Architects,  on  Monday  erening, 
December  4th, 
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fore  be  to  divert  traffic  westward  as  much  as 
possible,  thoB  relieving  the  easternmost  bridge 
bj  diverting  that  traffic  to  the  west  which 
might  go  westward.  The  mode  in  which  this 
might  be  accomplished  will  be  alluded  to  pre- 
Bentl7. 

If  it  be  determined  to  widen  London  Bridge, 
it  shoald  be  so  done  as  not  on  any  account  to 
interfere  with  the  general  elevation,  any  addi- 
tion  by  ironwork  would  be  a barbarous  proceed- 
ing! destroying  the  effect  of  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  Europe;  and,  moreover,  as  before 
stated,  such  addition  to  the  bridge  would  not 
relieve  the  approaches  which  are  as  objection- 
ally  crowded  as  the  bridge  itself.  Again,  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  would  not  admit  of 
more  weight  being  put  upon  them : that  objec- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  several  plans  which  have 
been  proposed. 

One  suggestion,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  Bridge  Ilouse  Estates’  Com- 
mittee, is  shown  by  the  two  plaster  models  ; 
this  plan  is  considered  as  the  utmost  that 
should  be  attempted ; the  addition  would  bo 
27  per  cent,  to  the  footpath,  a valuable  inorease, 
as  would  be  evident  to  any  one  watching  the 
southern  railways  when  pouring  their  thousands 
into  the  City  in  a morning.  This  suggestion 
would  not  interfere  with  the  general  elevation  of 
the  bridge  as  seen  from  the  river.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  thrust  the  parapet  somewhat  over 
on  to  the  cornice,  and  to  make  it  as  thin  as 
granite  will  admit  of  being  worked  and  fixed 
with  safety.  The  footpath  is  now  9 ft.  in  width, 
the  addition  would  be  2 ft.  6 in.  on  each  side, 
thus  making  the  footways  11  ft.  6 in. 

However,  as  said  before,  the  great  object 
shoald  be  to  lead  the  traffic  westward,  which 


the  original  shareholders  have  never  received 
any  dividend,  the  annuitants  are  in  receipt  of  a 
very  considerable  income,  to  buy  off  which,  and 
to  pay  the  original  shareholders  something, 
would  amouut  to  a very  considerable  sum, — far 
more  than  at  present  there  is  any  prospect  of 
being  given  by  parties  interested  io  this  locality, 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  City  purse. 

The  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Bridge  of  a 
width  of  81  ft.  has  provided  ample  accommo- 
dation there.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the 
inclination  on  the  bridge  itself  has  not  been 
made  a little  steeper,  in  order  to  ease  the  ap- 
proaches ; the  gradient  on  the  bridge  is  1 in 
58,  and  the  approaches  1 in  30  at  the  steepest 
part,  whereas  a general  inclination  of  1 in  43 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  for  the  road 
traffic,  without  interfering  to  any  appreciable 
extent  with  the  river  traffic ; the  approaches 
have  been  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  bridge, 
instead  of  considering  the  whole  as  one  work, 
and  giving  the  best  possible  inclination 
throughout. 

Lambeth  Bridge  was  built  to  meet  a snpposed 
want,  but  it  is  singular  how  little  traffic  there  is 
really  found  to  go  over.  From  parts  of  Pimlico 
to  the  City  this  bridge  offers  a good  route,  but 
the  traffic  from  Pimlico  to  the  City  is  very  small, 
and  with  au  Eoglishman’s  inveterate  objection 
to  tolls,  the  route  by  the  Thames  Embankment 
no  donbt  takes  the  bulk  of  the  passengers  who 
do  not  go  by  omnibus. 

Yauxhall  Bridge  occupies  a site  of  considerable 
importauce,  and  though  it  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  metropolis,  a fair  amount  of  traffic  from 
the  West-end  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  takes 
this  route.  The  extension  of  the  South- Western 
Railway  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  lately  the  for- 


can  only  be  done  by  improving  Southwark ' matiou  of  the  southern  embankment  from 


Bridge.  There  have  been  three  great  objections 
to  the  use  of  Southwark  Bridge. 

First  the  toll  : that  is  now  done  away  with. 
Secondly,  the  want  of  good  access,  both  north 


Vauxhall  to  Westminster  Bridge,  has  caused  a 
very  severe  loss  to  this  company. 

Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  is  a valuable  com- 
munication for  residents  in  the  adjoining  local' 


and  south  : New  Southwark-street  on  the  south  ties,  and  will  probably  become  of  increased 
and  Queen  Victoria-street  on  the  north,  have  | importance  as  the  southern  side  of  the  river 
obviated  this  difficulty,  becomes  more  populated,  and  every  year  as 

The  third  objection  to  the  use  of  Southwark  1 building  increases,  free  aoceas  to  Battersea  Park 
Bridge  is  the  steep  approach  and  narrow  width  becomes  the  more  desirable;  but  still  this 
this  is  the  point  still  to  be  dealt  with.  | bridge,  though  no  doubt  one  of  “ the  bridges  of 

It  is  proposed  to  take  down  the  existing  oast-  ^ Loudon,”  can  hardly  be  considered  as  taking 
iron  arches,  and  to  substitute  arches  of  wrought  part  iu  the  great  metropolitan  traffic, 
iron;  by  this  change  of  constmotion  the  thick- | T/ic  Bridges  considered  as  viechanical  Struc- 


ness  of  arch  and  road  material  might  be  re- 
duced from  9 ft.  to  5 ft.  6 in.  It  is  proposed  I 
also  to  reduce  the  headway  underneath  from 
29  ft.  6 in.  above  Trinity  highwater  to  25  ft., 
making  it  the  same  as  under  New  Blaokfriars, 
the  summit  level  of  the  roadway  would  thus 
be  lowered  8 ft.,  which  would  admit  of  the 
gradient  on  the  south  side  being  altered  from 
1 in  26  to  1 in  43,  and  on  the  north  approach 
from  1 in  20  to  1 in  40  ; 1 in  40  being  the 
standard  of  good  gradient  fixed  by  the  Bridge 
Honse  Estates  Committee  for  New  Blaokfriars. 

In  altering  the  arches  it  is  proposed  to  corbel 
out  the  footpaths,  increasing  the  width  of  the 
bridge  from  42  ft.  to  54  ft.,  thus  making  it  the 
same  as  the  present  London  Bridge. 

The  nearest  route  from  the  Bank  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  is  over  Sonthwark  Bridge  ; 
if,  therefore,  the  approaches  were  made  good 
and  the  width  of  the  bridge  increased,  it  is  felt 
that  a considerable  proportioa  of  the  London 
Bridge  traffio  might  be  thus  drawn  westward. 

There  is  a curious  fact  regarding  tolls  illus- 
trated by  a circumstance  in  connexion  with  this 
bridge.  The  bridge  was  thrown  open,  toll  free, 
on  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  into  London,  and  some  little  pains 
was  taken  to  advertise  the  fact ; a large  traffic 
came  over  on  that  day,  and  snoh  a permanent 
increase  of  traffio  continued  as  to  raise  the 
dividends  33  per  cent.,  till  the  tolls  were  finally 
abolished.  After  long  negotiation  an  arrange- 
ment was  effected  with  the  City  authorities  to 
throw  open  the  bridge,  toll  free,  for  a year  as  an 
experiment,  it  being  well  known,  on  the  part  of 
the  Bridge  Company,  that  when  once  thrown 
open  toll  free  it  conld  never  be  closed  again. 

The  bridge  oost  660,0001.  cash.  The  value  of 
the  bridge  at  the  time  of  sale,  arrived  at  by 
capitalising  the  income  at  5 per  cent.,  would  be 
60,0001. ; the  sale  was  effected  at  200,0001. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  bridge 
itself,  equally  good  approaches  could  nob  have 
been  purchased  and  cleared  in  any  site  so  suit- 
able for  lees  than  a million,  the  bargain  may 
therefore  be  considered  a fair  and  good  one  for 
both  parties. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  Waterloo  Bridge 
should  also  be  thrown  open  toll  free,  bub  though 


tares,  with  reference  solely  to  Strength  and 
Stability,  will  lead  natarally,  in  the  first 
stance,  to  the  question  of  Foundation. — Tue  ori- 
ginal timber  bridges  which  crossed  the  Toames 
at  London  towards  the  end  of  the  Saxon  reigns 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  are  in- 
volved in  much  uncertainty,  but  there  seems 
evidence  of  examples  of  the  importance  of 
driving  the  piles  of  such  bridges  deeper  than 
was  then  aooompUahed,  for  they  were  washed 
up  by  floods,  and  palled  out  by  the  Danes  to  a 
very  serious  extent,  carrying  with  them  the 
supers  tructnre. 

The  defect  of  these  piles  probably  led  the 
builders  of  the  first  stone  bridge  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme, — namely,  making  the  piers  too 
massive,  and  by  their  very  mass  intended  for 
strength,  leading  to  destruction  by  increased 
scour.  The  preservation,  maintenance,  and  ex- 
teuBiva  repairs  of  the  first  stone  bridge  appear 
to  have  been  a serious  diffioulty  and  constant 
expense  from  the  very  date  of  its  completion. 
The  foundations  were,  in  fact,  defective  from 
being  too  wide.  The  depth  of  piling  might 
probably  have  been  sufficient,  had  not  the 
waterway  been  blocked  up  by  the  groat  width 
of  pier,  thus  causing  scour. 

The  piles  of  the  first  wooden  bridges  were  not 
stable.  The  foundations  of  Old  London  Bridge 
were  nob  altogether  successful  ; therefore  in 
building  the  next  bridge,  Westminster,  another 
plan  was  tried, — the  French  system  of  caissons  ; 
in  fact,  barges  in  whioh  the  piers  were  partly 
built  while  floating,  then  sunk  in  place,  and  the 
sides  removed,  the  site  having  been  dredged 
to  receive  them.  The  objections  to  this  plan 
are,  that  a perfectly  level  bed  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  the  caisson  bottom  must  inevitably  rest,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  limited  portions  ; iooreased 
weight  and  time  will  no  donbt  produce  a more 
even  bearing,  but  it  must  involve  settlement  to 
some  extent, 

This  caisson  system  was  adopted  at  the  next 
bridge  built — Blaokfriars  ; the  caisson  bottoms 
or  platforms  on  which  the  piers  stood,  lately 
taken  up,  were  88  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  two  balks  and 
a half  thick  ; area,  3,256  ft , bearing  a weight 
of  about  11.241  tons,  or  tons  per  foot  super., 
supposing  the  whole  area  to  take  its  share  of 


load  equally ; bat,  in  fact,  the  weight  was  carried 
by  a much  more  limited  area,  the  load  per  foot 
on  the  surface  of  timber  area  of  footing  was 
about  six  tons.  The  timber  projecting  beyond 
the  footings  could  not  have  taken  any  material 
weight.  Had  this  weight  been  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  bearing  surface,  that 
surface  being  the  London  clay  or  gravel,  resting 
ou  the  clay,  the  foundation  might  have  been 
good  onOQgh  as  long  as  not  andermined ; but 
there  were  symptoms  of  the  arches  having 
yielded  on  the  centres  being  struck,  whioh  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  pier  foundations  had 
slightly  moved — in  fact,  had  come  to  their  bear- 
ing as  the  increased  weight  came  on.  In  arches 
Noa.  5,  6,  and  7 from  the  south,  lead  was  found 
run  into  joints  on  the  north  side  ; in  each  case 
the  arches  evidently  having  lurched  over  to  the 
south,  opening  the  joints  on  the  north  hauoob, 
lead  was  run  in  as  much  as  1 iu.  thick  at  exbradoa 
tapering  inwards,  the  masonry  joint  being  tight 
at  intradoB.  The  opened  joints  were  not  iu 
one  course  through,  but  stopped  a oouraa 
up  or  down.  It  is  supposed  that  some  four 
or  five  tons  of  lead  were  taken  out,  but  the 
greater  part  was  stolen.  This  system  of  oais- 
8003  is  DOW  universally  admitted  to  be  defective 
and  inefficient,  principally  from  liability  to  be 
uudermtned  by  increased  scour. 

Next  in  order  comes  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  first 
of  the  bridges  built  in  what  may  be  oalled  the 
present  day,  built  after  the  date  when  engi- 
neering bad  become  a distiuot  profession.  The 
foundations  of  this  bridge  were  of  a totally  dif- 
ferent oharaoter  from  all  preceding  ; no  expense 
nor  pains  were  spared  ; everything  was  dona 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  most  efficient. 
Coffer-dams  of  doable  piling  and  puddle  were 
formed  which  did  their  work  suooesafully,  laying 
the  foundation  dry.  Southwark  Bridge  followed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  new  London  Bridge 
immediately  after. 

Taking  the  case  of  London  Bridge,  the  area  of 
the  pier  foundations  was  laid  dry  with  coffer- 
dams 43  ft.  below  Trinity  high  water ; bearing 
piles  of  whole  balk  were  then  driven  over  the 
whole  space,  4 ft.  and  3 fc.  6 in.  apart;  cross 
oills  were  laid  on  the  pile  heads,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  were  filled  in  with  rubble  and 
brickwork,  the  whole  planked  over,  and  the 
piers  built  on  the  foundatioa  thus  prepared. 
The  weight  on  the  foundation  of  the  centre  pier 
is  about  21,151  tons  : supposing  this  to  be  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  bearing  pilo^, 
there  would  be  a weight  of  about.  88  tons  on  oaoh 
pile,  and,  of  oourse,  on  each  cill  crossing  each 
pile-head.  The  specification  describes  these  cills 
as  either  elm  or  fir.  The  sample  of  timber  re- 
presenting a pile-head  and  cross  oills  shows  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  a weight  of  88  tons  ou 
each  pile.  The  cills  were  crushed  at  30  tons. 
Clearly  they  could  only  support  a very  smull 
portion  of  the  88  tons.  The  bridge  therefore,  no 
doubt,  rests  principally  upon  the  intervening 
spaces  which  had  been  filled  in  with  rubble. 

Supposing  the  weight  evenly  diatribnted  over 
the  whole  area  of  ground,  it  would  be  6 tons  per 
foot,  and  this  weight  the  London  olay  eeemajuet 
capable  of  bearing  ; but  it  is  a question  whechc-r 
the  solid  ol.ay  undisturbad  in  its  natural  con- 
dition would  not  have  been  farmore  secure  thin 
when  broken  up  by  driving  the  bearing  piles. 
The  London  olay  is  not  a spongy  material  re- 
quiring piles  to  consolidate  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  courses  of  the  piers 
have  a downward  tendency  towards  the  east 
about  10  in.,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  super- 
Btrnoture  has  the  same  tendency,  but  not  quite 
to  the  same  extent ; the  average  is  abont  7 in. 
The  number  of  arch-stones  fractured  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  there  bad  been  motion  on  the 
piers  receiving  their  load ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  recorded  small  subaideace  of  the 
arches  on  striking  the  centres  indicates  the  con- 
trary. 

The  inclination  of  the  coursea  is  accounted  for 
by  one  engaged  on  the  works  thus  : — 

“ Denmftrk-hiil,  April  I5tb,  1809. 

My  dear  Sir, — I have  mach  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
(jive  yoa  the  iulormation  you  desire.  There  never  was 
any  settlement  of  the  piers  of  London  Bridge,  i mad© 
the  drawings  of  that  bridge  for  Sir  John  Rennie.  Messrs. 
Jolliffc)  * Banks  were  the  contractors;  their  principal 
master  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Henfrey,  who  wm  a very 
competent  person.  He  bad  a young  man  with  him,  Mr 
Holl^gaworth,  a relative.  The  foundations  were  con- 
structed in  coffer-dams,  and  the  pumps  fixed  at  the  down 
stream  end,  the  piles  driven,  and  the  platlorms  were  laid 
with  au  inclination  towards  the  pumps. 

The  stone  was  dressed  m coursea  at  tho  Isle  of  Dogs, 
brou°ht  up  and  laid  with  that  incliaation,  Mr.  Henfrey  in- 
tending  to  change  the  incline  coursea  into  horizontal 
fore  they  approached  low-water  mark,  but  he  died;  and 
young  Hulliugsworth  took  the  luitiatiTe,  and  did  not  dis- 
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cover  the  error  before  it  reached  the  springine;.  He  no 
doubt  gained  nhat  be  could  afterwards. 

I am,  mj  dear  Sir,  joura  very  faithfully, 

“ Henry  Carr,  esq.”  (Signed)  E.  W.  Mobbis. 


There  are  difficulties  in  this  explanation,  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  fact  that  all  the  piers 
would  not  be  in  the  same  stage  of  progress  at  the 
same  time,  neverthless  the  letter  from  one  en- 
gaged on  the  works  is  of  interest. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  the  engineer,  considers  that 
a slight  subsidence  did  take  place  in  1829,  when 
the  bridge  was  in  progress.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  piers  should  have  gone  in  the 
same  direction,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent. 

In  New  Westminster  Bridge  another  plan  of 
fonndation  was  adopted,  resembling  that  in 
building  Old  London  Bridge,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  avoid  the  expense  of  coffer-dams.  The 
principal  bearing  is  on  145  elm  piles  in  each 
pier,  driven  3 ft.  3 in.  and  2 ft.  6 in.  centre  to 
centre,  and  cut  off  below  low-water.  These  elm 
piles  are  surrounded  with  forty-four  iron  piles, 
5 ft.  centre  to  centre,  with  cast-iron  plates  driven 
between  the  piles,  thus  forming  a complete 
casing,  which  sarronnds  and  includes  the  elm 
bearing-piles.  The  interstices  are  filled  in  with 
oonorete,  making  the  whole  solid. 

The  weight  on  these  piers  is  so  slight,  when 
compared  with  that  on  the  piers  of  London 
Bridge,  that  the  question  of  foundation  becomes 
of  less  moment.  The  weight  per  pile  is  about 
15  tons,  supposing  the  elm  piles  to  carry  the 
whole  weight;  or  abont  11^  tons,  snpposing  the 
iron  piles  to  take  their  share.  Much  the  same 
question  will  arise  with  regard  to  these  founda- 
tions, as  in  the  notice  of  London  Bridge.  There 
is  an  outer  casing  of  cast  iron,  the  interior  filled 
in.  Query, — wonld  not  solid  cement  concrete, 
resting  on  a well-prepared  bed,  have  made  a 
more  efficient  and  more  durable  foundation  than 
piles  of  timber,  the  interstices  only  filled  in  with 
concrete  ? Homogeneity  is  the  essence  of 
strength.  One  homogeneons  mass  is  the  trne 
foundation  wherever  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  next  system  of  fonndation  introdnoed  was 
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into  the  bed  of  the  river,  by  excavating  insidi 
first  by  divers;  afterwards,  when  water-tigb 
strata  are  reached,  by  pumping  out  and  workinj 
dry ; the  interior,  when  a snffioient  depth  hai 
been  reached  beiog  filled  solid  with  concrete  o: 
brickwork. 

The  railway  bridges, — Charing-oroas ; London 
Chatham,  and  Dover  ; and  Cannon-street,  an 
thus  carried,  the  weight  per  foot  on  the  bearinc 
area  varying  from  about  6 tons  to  7 tons.  Th< 
testing  weights  showed  that  foundations  sc 
heavily  loaded  have  qnite  as  much  to  do  as  the} 
are  prepared  to  take,  the  Charing-cross  pier: 
having  subsided  3 in.  and  4 in.  with  the  testing 
loads. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility  of  putting 
down  each  cylinder  foundations,  and  nothing 
can  be  better  where  sufficient  area  is  given,  anc 
where  snch  form  is  snitable  to  the  snperetrncture 
The  weight  required  to  sink  these  cylinders 
seems  to  be  abont  3 tons  per  foot  of  circnm- 
ference,  that  weight  including  the  cylinder  itsel; 
and  the  load  placed  on  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
it  down. 

There  is  one  interesting  circumstance  will 
regard  to  the  cylinder  foundations  of  the  London 
Chatham,  and  Dover  bridge.  The  oylinden 
were  18  ft.  diameter.  It  was  desired  in  six 
cases  to  give  a more  extended  bearing  area 
The  excavation  was  boldly  and  sncceasfulh 
carried  down  5 ft.  below  the  cylinder  bottom 
and  the  diameter  of  excavation  was  extended 
from  18  ft.  to  21  ft.,  increasing  the  area  36  pei 
cent.  The  cylinders  were  relieved  of  the  weights 
used  to  sink  them  before  being  undermined  ; bat 
no  support  was  required  to  carry  the  cylinders 
nor  was  any  timbering  requisite  in  the  space 
eioavated  This  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
solidity  of  the  London  clay. 

There  is  one  very  important  dietinotioD 
between  railway  and  road  bridges.  In  railway 
iiiudjcs  the  weight  is  always  carried  in  the  same 
position,  and  is  natnrally  transferred  on  tc 
definite  and  distinct  points.  Circular  cylinders 
placed  under  these  terminal  points  of  the  arct 
or  girder  become  therefore  suitable  foundations 
But  the  case  of  a road  bridge  is  different,  inas- 
much as  the  varying  traffic  is  distributed  indis- 
criminately all  over  ; the  weight  and  strength 
of  the  bridge  have,  therefore,  to  be  distributed 
also  over  the  whole  width,  and  conseqnentlj 
a continnons  pier  is  more  suitable  than  such 
isolated  columns  as  are  sufficient  for  railway 
bridges.  ^ 

The  snspension-bridges  at  Chelsea  and  Lam- 


beth  follow  suit  with  the  railway-bridges.  Sus- 
pension-bridges are  similar  to  those  carrying 
railways,  in  having  the  weight  oolleoted  and 
borne  by  few  distinct  and  isolated  points,  the 
chains  acting  in  that  respect  in  the  same  manner 
as  girders.  Circular  cylinders  in  road  snspen- 
sion-bridges  are  therefore  snitable,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  in  railway-bridges, — the  weight  is 
aoonmulated  on  certain  definite,  distinct,  and 
isolated  points. 

In  rebuilding  Blaokfriars  Bridge  wronght-h’on 
caissons  were  adopted,  varying,  however,  very 
materially  from  those  used  in  the  piers  of  the 
railway-bridges.  Each  pier  was  formed  by  four 
reotangnlar  caissons,  36  fc.  by  18  ft.,  carrying 
the  roadway,  and  two  triangular  caissons  pro- 
jecting beyond,  and  carrying  the  cutwaters.  A 
space  of  3 ft.  was  left  between  the  caissons, 
which  space  was  eventnally  filled  with  concrete, 
and  bridged  over  by  the  masonry,  at  a level  4 ft. 
below  water,  the  pier  being  continuous  from  that 
level  upwards. 

The  two  piers  on  the  Southwark  side  are 
carried  down  to  42  ft.  below  Trinity  high  water; 
those  on  the  City  side,  where  the  strata  are 
softer,  are  47  ft.  The  iastruotions  received  from 
the  Bridge  House  Committee  were  to  put  in  such 
foundations  as  would  admit  of  the  river  being 
dredged  to  30  ft.  below  Trinity  high  water,  or 
4 ft.  lower  than  the  then  existing  deepest  part. 
The  new  piers  are  14  ft.  and  19  ft.  deeper  than 
the  deepest  of  the  old  foundations,  and  are  all 
well  into  the  London  olay.  The  lower  part  of 
the  caissons,  up  to  4 ft.  below  low  water,  which 
are  filled  in  solid  with  concrete  and  brickwork, 
are  left  in  permanently;  the  upper  parts  ware 
removed  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  masonry 
' piers  commencing  at  the  above-mentioned  level, 
and  the  width  being  reduced  from  36  ft.  to 
22  ft.  9 in.  for  the  smaller,  and  26  ft.  for  the 
larger  piers.  The  area  of  bearing  surface  is 
3,739  ft.,  and  the  weight  carried  by  the  middle 
piers  is  3^  tons  per  foot  super.,  resting  on  the  olay, 
which  is  about  half  the  weight  per  foot  on  some 
of  the  railway  oircolar  cylinders.  On  an  isolated 
foundation,  where  slight  settlement  would  not 
affect  or  endanger  the  Buperstruotnre,  a far 
greater  weight  may  safely  be  placed  than  oonld 
prudently  be  trusted  on  a similar  area  forming 
part  of  the  foundation  of  a large  and  continuous 
snperstruoture,  snoh  as  the  piers  of  Blaokfriars 
Bridge,  where  slight  settlement  of  any  one  por- 
tion wonld  have  diatnrbed  and  fractured  the 
masonry  above. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  piers  of  bridges 
there  is  not  such  scope  for  variety  as  in  the 
construction  of  foundations.  For  the  Thames, 
the  right  material,  no  doubt,  is  granite,  and  the 
best  hearting  is  good  sound  brickwork.  Good 
sound  brickwork,  carefully  built  in  Portland 
cement,  or  lias  lime  is  stronger  work  and  more 
solid  than  even  ashlar  throughout,  bub  the 
granite  facing  must  be  well  bonded  in,  not 
each  woik  as  is  sometimes  done, — a face  carried 
up  of  stone  nearly  of  the  same  depth  thronghout. 

The  arches  of  all  bridges  of  any  size  or 
importance,  np  to  a late  date,  were  always  of 
masonry  j but  after  various  examples  of  iron  had 
succeeded  elsewhere,  east  iron  was  used  for  the 
arches  of  Southwark  Bridge.  In  later  times 
the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  has  advanced 
so  rapidly,  and  wrought  iron  offers  each  advan- 
tages over  cast,  that  it  is  now  almost  universally 
used. 


certainly  are  a bold  and  noble  conatmetion. 
is  a singular  and  almost  unique  fact  with  rega 
to  cast-iron  arches  that  they  were  in  the  fii 
instance  made  much  slighter  than  in  lat 
works.  The  bridge  at  Sunderland,  of  236 
span,  has  arches  of  about  46  in.  area  of  met 
Southwark  Bridge  centre  arch,  of  240  ft.  spa 
has  arches  of  6 ft.  depth,  and  122  in.  area. 

The  tendency  in  all  other  works  has  been 
give  greater  mass  in  the  first  instance,  and 
build  slighter  in  later  times.  The  bnilders,  ho' 
ever,  of  Sunderland  Bridge  gave  their  succeseo 
no  opportunity  of  paring  down, — the  margin 
stability  there  was  small  indeed. 

The  danger  with  cast  iron  in  general,  ai 
cast-iron  arches  in  particular,  is  that  of  gettii 
an  unequal  bearing,  either  from  defective  fittii 
contraction.  Theriseai 
a o bonthwark  Bridge  arches  is  about  1 in.  f 
r inary  change  of  temperature,  or  about  ^ i 
for  each  degree  i aueh  riae  and  fall  meat  pr 
dace  considerable  variation  in  the  load  to^  1 
archee^^*^  extradoa  and  intrados  of  tl 

The  brittleness  of  cast  iron,  together  with  tl 
improved  facilities  for  the  manufacture  ■ 


wrought  iron,  have  led  to  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  wrought  iron  for  arches.  If  one 
portion  of  a wrought-irou  arch, — say,  the  in- 
trados,— should,  from  bad  workmanship  or  other 
oanse,  have  more  load  bo  carry  than  the  strength 
of  the  metal  will  bear,  a general  compression 
wonld  take  place  in  that  portion,  and  a corre- 
sponding shortening,  allowing  the  remainder  of 
the  arch  (the  extrados)  to  come  into  play  before 
any  miaohief  took  place. 

Though  oast  iron,  in  the  dimensions  usually 
experimented  upon,  has  probably  doable  the 
power  of  resisting  compression  that  wrought- 
iron  has,  nevertheless  it  is  usual  not  to  trnst  it 
with  much  more  than  about  half  the  load,  show- 
ing how  strong  is  the  general  feeling  of  distrust 
in  that  brittle  material. 

As  regards  oxidation,  however,  the  balance  is 
much  in  favour  of  cast-iron,  both  from  a less 
tendency  to  mat  and  also  from  the  same  abso- 
lute amount  of  loss  beiog  a less  per-oentago  on 
the  greater  mas?.  This  is  a strong  reason  against 
nsing  thin  wrought  plates  in  any  constrnotioa 
exposed  to  the  weather—  the  loss,  say  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  by  oxidation  would  be  imma- 
terial in  a thick  casting,  bub  would  be  fatal  in  a 
qnarter-inoh  wrought  plate. 

This  question  of  mat  was  most  carefnlly  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  Blaokfriars  Bridge,  but 
no  satisfactory  result  was  arrived  at.  A plan  of 
dipping  the  iron  hot  into  a bath  of  prnssiate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  further 
treatment  with  cyanide  of  potasainm,  according 
bo  Messrs.  Morewood’s  patent,  was  entertained 
but  abandoned  as  impracticable  on  so  large  a 
scale.  The  effect,  when  properly  carried  one,  is 
to  case-harden  or  convert  the  exterior  surface 
iuto  steel.  The  patent  process  of  Madame  de 
Lavenant  was  tried  with  great  promise  of  auc- 
oess,  bat  with  ultimate  failure.  Her  plan  is  to 
ooab  or  paint  the  iron  with  a preparation  of 
finely  pulverised  glass,  which  is  then  submitted 
to  snoh  a heat  as  will  fnse  the  preparation,  and 
form  an  enamel  surface. 

Ultimately  the  ordinary  course  of  heating  the 
ironwork  and  dipping  in  boiled  oil  was  pursued, 
four  coats  of  paint  following ; — asphalts  paint  for 
the  interior  sarfaoea,  and  Torbay  oxide  of  iron 
paint  finished  with  Messrs.  Rose  & Co.’s  olive 
green  for  the  exposed  face. 

The  groat  desideratum  of  the  day,  no  doubt,  is 
some  means  of  permanently  proteocing  iron  from 
rust : this  is  now  said  to  be  done  by  Tamer  & 
Allen,  of  Upper  Thames-street.  Their  process  is 
to  ooat  the  iron  with  bronze  or  copper  in  snoh  a 
manner  as  to  effect  perfect  union  between  the 
two  metals.  If  this  anion  of  the  two  metals 
really  be  as  perfect  as  stated,  no  doubt  it  will 
prove  a most  valuable  discovery.  Some  speci- 
mens  of  coating  both  with  glass  and  bronze  are 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  those  mem- 
bers who  do  not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
these  processes.* 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  BY 
NATURE  AND  ART. 

If  any  apology  were  needed — and  can  there 
be  any  ?— for  reverting  to  the  present  and  future 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  it  would  certainly  be 
negatived  by  the  significant  sentence  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Lnpton’s  letter, — “ Has  Mr. 
Shone,  who  speaks  for  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, nothing  to  say  abont  the  new  painted 
glass  windows?”  It  would  be,  as  we  think, 
exceedingly  interesting  just  at  the  present 
moment  if  Mr.  Lnpton  would  give  tbe  artistic 
and  architectural  world  the  benefit  of  his  think- 
ings on  the  subject  of  the  new  painted  windows. 
There  is  always  a wide  difference  between  the 
criticisms  of  one  of  the  public  on  a work  of  fine 
art  and  those  of  professionals.  The  professional 
is  apt  to  look  at  the  means  too  mnob,  and  to  forget 
the  result,  while  we  are  sure  that  the  non- 
professional  critic  will  look  almost  wholly,  if  not 
quite,  at  the  result.  There  is  no  small  advan- 
tage in  this,  as  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  an 
artistic  work  must  always  he,  not  the  hoiv  it 
was  prodneed,  but  what  effect  is  has  on  the 
human  mind  and  feelings  when  out  of  tbe  artists’ 
bands,  and  in  its  place.  This  tbongbt  is  more 
important  than  at  first  sight  it  looks,  and  in  the 
present  case,  that  of  the  windows  in  8t.  Paul’s, 
it  is  all  important;  for  what  we  want  to  know 
is,  what  sort  of  impression  is  made  on  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  and  clever  man  by  such  work 
as  this. 

Tbe  windows  in  St.  Paul’s  were  commenced 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  and 


• To  be  continaed. 
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great  stady  and  pains  Beem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  their  prodaotion,  by  previous  travel, 
and  by  looking  out  for  the  best  examples  to  go 
by,  and  in  the  finding  the  best  man  to  do  the 
work.  The  result  is,  unfortunately,  artistically 
considered,  not  a suooess;  for  these  windows, 
like  the  rest  of  the  new  “ decorative  work"  at 
St.  Paul’s,  are  the  result  of  the  system  of  art 
manufacture.  Let  us  try  to  make  this  thought 
intelligible.  One  great  difficulty  we  labour 
under,  and  it  is  this ; that  there  is  unfortunately 
no  one  public  building  in  London  which  can  be 
pointed  to  as  exemplifying,  in  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness, the  solved  problem  of  a "decorated 
building"  as  an  artistic  performance.  We  can 
only  point  to  parts  and  sections  of  buildings, — 
here  a roof,  there  a wall  surface,  and  there  a 
window,  or  a panel,  bat  no  complete  work  j so 
that  the  reader  must  build  np,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  in  his 
inner  consciousness,"  if  he  can,  what  a decorated 
building  by  a great  artist  would  be. 

It  is  not  a little  difficult  to  treat  a subject  so 
extensive  in  a short  space,  but  we  cannot  help 
pausing  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  in  the  com- 
paratively rude  and  poor  days  of  Charles  I.,  so 
magoifioent  and  complete  a work  as  the  " Ban- 
quet Hall,"  and  its  painted  roof,  by  Bubens, 
came  to  be  done.  No  one  now  even  dreams  of 
painting  the  roof  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  in  this 
way.  Why,  the  whole  of  the  city  of  London,  with  its 
Lord  Mayor  and  all  his  surroundings,  the  banks 
of  Lombard-street,  and  the  whole  of  their  world 
of  wealth,  would  stand  horrified  and  aghast  at 
the  bare  idea.  Yet  why  should  it  be  so  ? The 
money-power  in  the  days  of  King  Charles  was 
as  nothing  compared  to  what  that  power  now 
is ; and  why  should  it  be  that  in  that  by-gone 
dayawork  should  have  been  produced  of  genuine 
fine-art  and  painting,  the  like  of  which  we  now  do 
not  even  dare  to  contemplate.  That  we  are  not 
progressing  in  the  art  of  decorating  is  quite 
certain.  We  would,  therefore,  point  to  this  roof 
of  the  Chapel  Koyal  as  an  example  in  principle 
to  go  by  of  fine-art  and  artistic  decoration.  A 
partial  suacess,  for  what  a pity  it  is  that  the  wood- 
work and  stone  surface  of  this  noble  hall  should 
be  so  disfigured  as  they  are,  and  choked  up 
with  common  paint  and  trumpery  gilding,  killing 
the  paintings  1 This  is  one  mode  of  painting  or 
decorating  a roof.  For  the  reverse  of  this 
system  of  art-production,  we  may  instance  the 
fiat,  ungainly,  and  sound-destroying  roof  of 
Exeter  Hall,  from  which  it  would  almost  seem 
the  hint  has  been  taken  for  decorating  the 
roof  of  St.  Paul’s,  for  they  are  both  alike  the 
produce  of  the  shop-decorator,  and  such  work 
may,  as  everybody  knows,  be  bought  like  paper- 
hangings.  Indeed,  it  may  very  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  art  of  paper-pn’ntini?  and 
hanging, — somewhat  despised  though  it  be, — 
is  not  the  finer  art  of  the  two.  What  is  now 
doing  in  St.  Paul’s  is  of  this  latter  Exeter  Hall 
type  of  art.  What  we  suggest  as  the  true  and 
real  way  of  work  is  that  of  the  Eubens  and 
Chapel  Eoyal  type,  as  far  as  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. Wo  would  ask  the  reader  who  is  auffi- 
oieutly  interested  to  go  to  both  buildings,  and, 
looking  well  at  them,  to  balance  the  loss  and 
gain,  and  to  mentally  compare  them,  and  to 
declare  which  is  best  to  go  by,  the  art-manufac- 
ture of  the  one,  or  the  real  and  true  art,  the 
painting  in  its  true  sense  of  the  other.  No 
artist  can  for  one  moment  hesitate  ; and  it  does 
seem  something  quite  marvellous  that  there 


should  be  in  this  country  such  an  institution  as 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  for  it  to  be  passed  by 
without  a thought,  and  some  London  shop 
entered,  wherein  to  find  the  art-power  to 
cover  the  roof  and  walls  of  such  a building ! 
It  would  be,  indeed,  impossible  to  overrate  the 
value  and  importauce  of  filling  St.  Paul’s  with 
painted  glass  and  pictures  worthy  of  the  place 
they  decorate.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  exhibition  of  pictnres 
in  the  National  Gallery,  even  if  it  be  not  supe- 
rior to  it,  as  an  art  influence,  for  it  would  show  to 
the  public  what  the  object  of  high  art  and  paint- 
ing is,  and  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  One 
of  the  great  objects  of  St.  Paul’s  is  to  read  to 
the  public  the  sacred  stories  and  wise  teachings 
of  that  great  and  wonderfnl  book,  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  proud  things 
which  England  does,  to  do  this,  day  by  day, 
without  pause  or  interruption : ought  it  not, 
therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who 
have  it  as  their  duty,  to  supplement  this  daily  oral 
teaching  by  the  ocular  teaching  of  pictured  re- 
presentations of  those  very  stories  and  scenes 
which  are  read  of?  No  one,  probably,  will  be 
found  to  deny  this,  bat  the  great  question  then 
comes,  who  is  to  do  it  ? Is  it  to  be  a mere 
matter  of  business  merely,  like  the  decoration 
of  a music-hall,  or  a theatre,  or  a fashionable 
room  ? This  is  the  whole  question,  for  no  one, 
we  presume,  can  or  will  defend  the  work  which 
has  been  put  np  by  way  of  “doooration”  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  east  end  of  the  choir  immediately 
over  the  windows  of  the  apse  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Who  is  he,  therefore,  or  are  they,  who  should  be 
called  on  to  do  this  work  ? There  can  be  but 
one  answer,  He  or  they  shonld  be  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  that  body  which  represents  the 
picked  men,  as  artists,  of  modem  England,  viz., 
the  members  and  associates,  and  may  be  the 
students,  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  If  the  Eoyal 
Academy  represents,  as  we  are  so  often  told  it 
does,  the  high-art  producing  power  of  the  time, 
and  includes  within  its  body  not  only  the  beat 
and  highest  of  artistic  power,  then  it  logically 
follows  that  out  of  its  body  rnnst  be  found 
those  who  are  most  worthy  to  do  snob  work  as 
this.  Will  they  do  it,  if  called  upon  j and  will 
the  committee  of  the  8b.  Paul’s  Eestoration 
Fund  call  upon  them  to  do  this  work  ? Our  own 
conviction  is,  that  it  would  be  far  better,  and  a 
far  nobler  work,  to  decorate  or  cover  with 
real  and  bond-Jide  paintiog  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul’s  only,  and  to  expend  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  the  hands  of,  or  promised  to,  the 
committee  in  this  sole  work,  than  to  cover  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul’s  ceiling,  walla,  and  even 
floor,  with  mere  art  - manufactured  work, 
which  may  be,  as  all  know,  bought  over  the 
counter  like  paper  - hangings  and  printed 
calico  window-curtains. 

It  is  not  for  us  perhaps  to  prognosticate  as  to 
the  how  this  great  work  should  be  gone  about,  or 
as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  result ; but 
judging  of  it  by  the  light  of  those  works  which 
have  been  seen  by  all  from  the  beads  and  bands, — 
we  repeat  the  hands, — of  Millais,  Holman  Hunt, 
and  others ; then  may  we  confidently  affirm  that 
painting,  worthy  of  the  building,  and  truly  deco- 
rative and  instructive,  would  result.  No  mere 
supply  of  sketches  or  " cartoons,"  be  it  under- 
stood, is  here  meant  for  other  and  inferior  hands 
to  execute  ; bub  these  paintings,  we  are  suggest- 
ing, shall  be  the  sole  work  of  the  painters  them- 
selves, just  as  much  so  as  the  “ Chill  October” 


and  the  " Scape-goat.”  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  " painting,"  no  matter  where  it  is  or  on  what 
material,  whether  stone  or  glass.  A " Cruci- 
fixion” on  a surface  of  glass  is  to  the  full  as 
difficult,  and  requires  as  much  art  power  in  its 
way,  as  does  the  same  subject  on  paper  or  on 
canvass.  The  general  idea,  the  composition,  the 
drawing,  the  actual  painting,  the  life  in  it  and 
expression  of  the  individual  figures  and  faces, 
and  all  else,  are  to  the  full  as  diffionlt  and  as 
much  the  work  of  a great  artist,  and  equally 
demand  artistic  power  of  the  highest  order  the 
time  and  country  can  produce.  We  are  sup- 
posing and  suggesting  that  the  work  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  confined  to  the  choir  only,  and 
the  three  windows  in  the  apse, — not  the  upper 
or  clearstory  ones,  for  it  may  well  be  a question 
whether  or  no  it  would  not  be  a judicious  thing 
to  hang  silk  drapery  over  these  windows,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  full  effect  of  the  lower 
and  more  important  ones.  The  upper  window, 
now  filled  with  glass,  which  lots  in  a good  deal 
of  clear  daylight,  “ puts  out  ” the  lower  and 
more  sombre  ones  below.  We  are  also  sup- 
posing that  the  whole  of  the  stone  surface 
throughout  the  cathedral,  doorways  and  all, 
shall  be  cleaned  clear  of  their  successive  coat- 
ings of  common  oil  colour,  and  the  pare  and 
nature-coloured  stone  surface  made  visible. 
This  simple  process  in  itself  is  decorating  St. 
PauVs, — Nature’s  decoration.  We  must  also 
suppose  the  whole  of  the  poor  and  shabby 
gilding,  inexpressive  of  anything  as  it  is,  gone, 
and  cleaned  off  from  the  carved  work  and  mould- 
ings. Thus  we  should  have  at  least  two  good 
things  in  St.  Paul’s, — first,  Nature’s  own  decora- 
tion, the  ever-varied  stone-coloured  surface  of 
the  walls,  and  piers,  and  arches  growing  ever 
dimmer  and  more  harmonious  by  time,  and 
offering  a clear  and  bell-like  surface  for  the 
sound  from  the  voices  of  the  choir  and  organ- 
pipes  : and,  secondly,  we  should  have,  a little  of 
it  at  least,  some  real  aud  genuine  " painting  " on 
the  clean  plaster  ceiling,  or,  perhaps  better,  on 
canvass,  as  at  Whitehall;  and  then  there  may 
come  windows,  good,  as  far  as  the  art  power 
of  the  present  age  can  prodnee  them.  More,  of 
course,  we  cannot  have. 


TILE  AND  CEMENT  ROOFS. 

In  view  of  the  part  played  by  the  roofs  of 
the  Chicago  houses  in  spreading  fire,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  means  of  rendering  this 
part  of  bnildings  less  combustible  than  it  is 
at  present ; and  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  William 
Ifold  invited  us  to  describe  the  inexpensive 
mode  of  roofing  adopted  by  Messrs.  Corbett  & 
McClymont,  on  the  Redoliffe  Estate,  South 
Kensington.  We  willingly  comply,  and  give 
a section  of  one  of  the  roofs,  showing  the 
construction.  Arched  ribs  are  placed  from 
party-wall  to  party-wall,  resting  on  stone  cor- 
bels ; boarding  is  laid  on  the  riba,  and  then  two, 
or  in  some  cases  three,  conrses  of  plain  tiles  are 
laid  in  cement,  the  surface  of  the  tiling  and 
the  face  of  the  party-walla  being  afterwards 
rendered  with  Portland  cement  and  sand.  A 
stout  plaster  ceiling  shuts  all  in  below.  Good 
workmanship  is  necessary;  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  settlements  in  the  walls. 

Such  roofs  are  not  a novelty;  they  have  been 
used  here  and  there  for  some  years  past,  but  nob 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Corbett  & M'Clymont.  There  is  a 
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trap-door  in  each  to  facilitate  escape  in  the 
event  of  fire,  and  this  onght  to  be  of  elate  or 
some  other  incombastiblo  material. 

A modification  of  this  arrangement,  hj 
the  use  of  woodwork  shoald  be  altogether  avo^e  , 
wonld  be  an  improvement.  We  add  tbe  builders 
own  specification • 

CODSIPUOI  rib.  ».  pep  .telob  to  foin  roof  and  to  be 
died  not  mopothan  2 ft.  2 in  .part  and 

l"o  op"  mo™  oo“i  o“f 
sole  dlea’in  Eo^rtland  cement  over  the  wjiole,  and  float 
OTcr  the  anrface  with  Portland  cement  and  sharp  sand  id 
proportion®  of  three  to  one, 

A correspondent  mentions  that  in  Stockholm  a 
fire  never  extends  beyond  the  house  in  which  it 
originates,  as  the  roof  is  invariably  ofbriokor 
stone. 


ST.  bartholoiiew’s  hospital 

StJRVEYORSHIP. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  committee  of  governors 
selected  the  names  of  three  of  the  candidates 
who  are  to  be  returned  to  a general  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  the  election  will 
take  place.  The  names  selected  were  those  of 
Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Marrable,  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  placed  them.  The  other  candidates  were 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Mr.  W.  F- 
Meakin,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.,  Mr.  Richard 
Bell,  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dawson. 


The  Convalescent  Hospital  is  also  very  near  this 
dep6t,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
se'dom,  if  ever,  fi-ee  from  fever.  Any  one 
having  to  drive  to  Seamer  most  pass  this  depdt. 
The  Londesborongh  party  had  to  do  so,  and  mnsb 
have  felt  the  siokeuiog  effect.  Also  a dreadfal 
smell  ascends  from  the  drain  along  the  sands 
past  the  Grand  Hotel.  This  effluvium,  with  an 
easterly  wind,  must  ascend  to  Londesborongh 
Lodge  5 the  westerly  wind  bringing  the  poison 
from  the  depdt.” 

Mr.  Dale  and  the  professional  gentlemen  acting 
with  him,  who  say,  apparently  with  much  satis- 
faction, I hat  the  fall  of  the  drains  in  Londes- 
borongh Lodge  to  the  main  sewer  “ is  very 
great,”  show  that  the  arrangement  is  eminently 
qualified  to  discharge  the  sewer  gases  into  the 
house  : iu  fact,  if  the  drains  are  not  ventilated 
externally, — and  we  do  not  hear  that  this  is  the 
case, — that  result  at  times  cannot  be  avoided. 
No  one  for  an  instant  thinks  of  attaching  the 
slightest  blame  to  Lord  Londesborongh,  or  to 
insinnate  that  his  house  is  any  worse  than 
scores  of  others.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  truth  should  be  arrived  at. 


A REVIVER  FOR  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  great,  or  what  should  be  the  great, 
southern  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; the  home 
station  of  the  splendid  fleet  of  ocean-going 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 


ARCHITECTS’  COMMISSIONS, 
anonymous  correspondents  of  the  Not- 
iingJuim  Daily  Express  have  asserted  that  the 
architects  of  that  town  ” are  in  the  habit  o> 
receiving  commisaious  from  timber  dealers  and 
others  who  thus  buy  their  custom  and  their 
oertifloates  of  the  soundness  of  materials.”  Mr. 
Sidney  R.  Stevenson,  architect,  in  the  same 
journal,  repudiates  the  assertion:  — 

“ To  the  arReneroae  and  sweeping  charge  ^he  writes] 
that  architects  of  Hottiujham  resort  to  dishonest  meani-, 
I hare  only  to  say  that  itft  not  trac.  There  are  men  who 
resort  to  all  sorts  ofsebemes  to  build,  or  do  anything  eUe 
withoat  paying  a fair  price  for  professional  talenc,  and 
who,  instead  of  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  above  the  reach  of  being  tempted  to  trickery, 
employ  some  ' go  between,’  and  thus  in  the  end  pay 
dearly  for  their  experiment.  I hope  the  * Two  Free- 
holders ’ are  not  of  this  category.  The  time  has  gone  by 
for  professional  men  to  make  exorbitant  charges  con- 
tinnonsly.  If  there  are  those  who  make  it  a role  to 
* bleed*  their  climts,  it  is  some  consolation  for  those 
who  do  not  do  so,  to  know  that  the  chance  is  not  often 
repeated  of  giving  a second  dose." 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
SCARBOROUGH. 

Those  who  have  authority  iu  Scarborough 
aud  are  interested  iu  its  well-being  should  take 
into  immediate  coneideratirn  its  sanitary  con- 
dition. Mr.  G.  P.  Dale,  F.R.C  S.,  who  has  been 
endeavouring  to  remove  a stigma  from  Loudes- 
borough  Lodge,  has  thrown  a lime-light  into  the 
ordinary  lodging-houses  of  Scarborough.  Mr. 
Dale  writes : — 

" Those  of  your  readers  who  hare  had  experience  of 
the  sanitary  appliances  of  lodgiog-hoases  in  watering- 
places  will  rec^  many  cases  of  sickness  corroborating, 
these  statements.  In  the  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
when  these  booses  are  overcrowded  with  inmates,  a break- 
down happens.  The  tlUuvium  is  atauch  times  so  offensive 
to  the  senses,  that  nansea,  sickness,  or  diarrbcea  imme. 
diately  followaj  the  whole  household  is  stricken  down. 
There  the  evil,  snch  as  it  is,  ends.  I cannot  recall  one 
instance  of  snch  illness  ending  in  typhoid  or  other  allied 
fever.  These  ea$et  are  of  daily  occurrence  during  ‘ the 
««aro».’  Hardly  one  house  escapee,  yet  I can  affirm  that 
daring  twenty  years’  practice  in  Scarboroogb,  I have  not 
seen  twentyjeasea  of  typhoid  fever.” 

He  gives  his  example,  of  course,  from  Scar- 
borough, and  a pretty  state  of  things  his  state- 
ment points  to.  The  matter  should  be  officially 
inqnired  into,  and  the  evils  thoroughly  com- 
bated, if  the  people  of  Scarborough  wish  their 
gay  place  to  remain  in  favour. 

In  striking  confirmation  of  the  impresBion 

thus  conveyed,  Mr.  William  Cadman  writes 

“Three  times  I have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Scarborough  authorities  to  their  manure  dep&t. 
The  sad  and  muoh-to-be-lamented  result  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  will — yes,  mast — rouse 
them.  Scarborough  (I  believe  I may  say)  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  free  from  fever.  Now,  all  the 
filth,  ashes,  &c.,  from  the  town,  which  must  con- 
tain the  poison  generated  by  sewage,  is  carted 
through  the  town,  and  deposited  about  half  a 
mile,  or  a little  more,  in  the  valley  above  Lord 
Londesborongh’s  lodge.  The  wind  is  mostly 
down  or  up  this  valley.  When  down,  the  poison 
must  pass  into  and  about  Londesborongh  Lodge. 


Shipping  Company  ; the  despatching  post-office 
for  India  and  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  nob 
ihriving,  and  the  reasons  of  its  threatened  de- 
cline are  not  far  to  seek  or  difficult  to  find.  Its 
intercourse  with  Manchester  and  the  manufac- 
turing districts  is  round  by  London.  Its  ooal 
and  iron  are,  for  the  greater  part,  carried  to  it 
by  sea;  the  passage  long,  and  not  seldom  very 
rough,  sometimes  dangerous.  Minerals  and 
manufactured  gouds  are  heavily  we'ghted  when 
they  reach  the  port  with  the  costs  of  freight, 
and  commeroial  and  shipping  interests  suffer  in 
ooDsequence.  The  high  price  of  coal  deters 
owners  and  captains  of  vessola  from  coaling 
there, — almost  hinders  them,  indeed,  from  using 
the  port.  Ships  that  have  arrived  inward  with 
cargoes,  have  to  depart  outwards  in  ballast, 
when  their  owners  would  gladly  take  cargoes, — 
whole  or  part, — in  ooal,  iron,  or  manufactured 
goods;  but  those  that  have  to  ship  these  pro- 
ducts are  deterred  from  sending  them  to  South- 
ampton for  shipment  by  the  difficaUies,  deten- 
tions, uncertainty,  and  costliness  of  conveying 
consignments  thither.  A remedy  for  these  dis- 
advantages has  always  been  held  to  be  direct 
railway  oommunicabion  between  Southampton 
and  the  localities  with  which  it  desires  to  have 
facilities  frr  commercial  intercourse.  Twenty- 
six  years  since  a diiect  line  to  Manchester  was 
projected,  but  thrown  out  on  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  it  had  passed  the  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  and  afeer  it  had  involved 
the  promoters  iu  costs  amounting  to  180,000J. 
Ever  since  then  the  inhabitants  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  and  often  fighting,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it,  to  obtain  their  object,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  The  inhabitants  are 
again  “much  exercised”  concerning  this  great 
commeroial  and  social  need,  A requisition  to 
the  mayor,  signed  by  above  600  of  the  most 
influential  inhabitants,  resulted  recently  in  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  with  great  enthusiasm, 
pledging  those  present  to  support  a direct  line  to 
South  Wales, — which  also  shortens  the  distance 
greatly  to  many  other  places  and  districts, — that 
has  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  James  Brnnlees  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Pain,  engineers.  The  line,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  laid  out  by  the  route  least  likely 
to  cause  competition  with  the  great  companies 
that  claim  the  territory,  but  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion to  give  to  the  people  of  Southamptou  the 
railway  accommodation  that  is  of  almost  vital 
importance  to  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
when  the  promoters  get  into  Parliament  they 
will  find  themselves  as  did  the  lamb  with  the 
wolf  in  old  ^sop ; whether  they  drink  up 
stream  or  down,  they  will  be  Bat  upon  for 
troubling  the  water. 

The  proposed  line  is  to  commence  in  the 
South  Wales  coal-field  ; to  cross  the  Severn  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  by  a high-level  bridge,  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  with  120  ft.  of 
waterway.  On  the  south  of  the  Severn  the  line 
will  proceed  m a south-easterly  direction,  but 
with  a spur  thrown  northwards  from  Malmes- 
bury to  Nailswortb,  to  meet  the  traffic  from 


Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  the  North.  The 
main  line  of  the  South  Midland  will  cross  the 
Midland  at  Berkeley  Docks,  and  will  cross  the 
Great  Western  at  Wootton  Bassett  and  Hunger- 
ford,  where  the  line  forks, — one  spur  running  on 
to  the  South-Western  at  Basingstoke,  the  other 
proceeding  southwards  to  Andover.  The  pro- 
moters will  apply  for  running  powers  over  the 
South-Western  between  Andover  and  South- 
ampton, and,  in  return,  will  give  that  company 
access  to  the  South  Wales  coal-fields,  from 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  shut  out. 

The  distances  saved  by  the  proposed  route 
would  be  43  miles  between  Cardiff  and  South- 
ampton, 21  miles  between  Manchester  and 
Southampton,  and  17  miles  between  Cardiff  and 
London. 

The  scheme  has  the  old-fashioned  honest 
paternity  of  the  railway  projects  of  early  days  t. 
there  is  no  scheming  or  dodging  about  it:  all  is 
open  and  above-board.  It  is  believed  to  be  as 
promising  as  it  is  thoroughly  sound ; and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  fair  play,  that  the 
promoters  may  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  comers ; may  obtain  their  Act  j and  that 
Southampton,  instead  of  falling  into  decay,  may 
become,  ere  many  years  elapse,  the  Liverpool  of 
the  South  of  England. 


SURTEYORS  UNDER  THE 
DILAPIDATIONS  ACT  AND  APPRAISE- 
MENT STAMPS. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  E.  G-. 
Bruton,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office  has  been  directed  to  say  “that  a 
surveyor  appointed  for  a diocese  under  tha 
‘Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,’  is  not 
an  Appraiser  within  the  meaning  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  1870,’  and  is  not  bound  to  make  his  report 
on  an  appraisement  stamp.” 


MANCHESTER  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Man- 
chester Free  Libraries  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  contains  many  interesting^  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  growth  of  these  institutions.  A 
beginning  was  made  with  a reference  library 
and  one  lending  library.  The  reference  library 
had  then  16,000  volumes.  It  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  enriched,  and  now  contains  up- 
wards of  45,000  volumes,  including  many  booW 
of  great  value.  The  single  lendiog  library  has 
been  multipUed  by  six,  and  a seventh  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  5,300  volumes  appropriated  to  cir- 
culation in  1852  have  inc;  eased  to  60,573  volumes 
in  1871, — that  is,  the  libraries  possess  105, 66S' 
volumes  in  all  the  departments.  The  six  depart- 
ments, which  include  a public  reading  and  news 
room,  at  each  lending  library,  engage  the  services 
of  thirty-seven  heads  of  departments  and  assist- 
ants, including  nine  female  assistants.  Daring 
the  last  year  the  libraries  have  been  used  by 
about  2,112,900  persons,  of  whom  420,249  have 
taken  books  to  their  homes,  136,238  have  read 
books  in  the  lending  library  reading-room,  59,385- 
have  used  the  reference  library  presumably  for 
study  and  research,  and  about  1,496,000  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  perusing 
the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  publica- 
tions, for  the  use  of  which  no  application  is 
required,  admission  being  absolutely  free,  with- 
out questions  asked.  Daring  the  last  year  6,682. 
volumes  have  been  added  to  the  libraries,  of 
which  5,861  were  purchased,  and  821  presented. 
Iu  evidence  that  books  are  not  purchased  to 
stand  undistnrbed  upon  the  shelves,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  daring  the  last  year_  1,952- 
volumes  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  as 
“ worn  out.”  In  the  first  year  from  the  opening 
of  the  library,  the  aggregate  issue  was  138,312 
volumes,  or  a daily  average  of  461  volumes. 
Last  year  the  aggregate  average  issue  was 
917,163  volumes,  or  a daily  average  of  3,185^ 
or  nearly  270  volumes  in  the  hour.  The  aggre- 
gate cumber  of  volnmes  applied  for  during  tho 
year  has  been  917,613,  of  which  506,199  were 
taken  home,  147,323  read  in  the  branch  reading-  : 
rooms,  92,594  were  given  out  in  the  referenc©^ 
library,  with  171,497  specifications  of  patents.  ^ 

The  Reference  Library  is  supplied  with  155- 
periodical  and  serial  publications,  transactions,  ■ 
&o.,  many  of  which  are  presented  by  societies ' 
and  publishers. 

The  lending  library  reading  stands  and  tables 
are  liberally  supplied  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. In  one  of  these  rooms  there  are  taken  in 
daily,  33  copies  of  daily  papers,  3 twice  a week 
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papers,  48  weekly  papers,  and  54  monthlypnbli- 
oatioQS.  Occasional  copies  are  oontribnted,  or 
prooorcd,  of  35  others.  From  the  same  de> 
partmeut  39  different  periodicals  are  lent  to 
borrowers ; these  include  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  the  Bailder,  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  the  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Fortnightly, 
London  Qmrterly,  Quarterly,  and  Westminster 
Reviews;  Fraser's,  Gentleman’s,  People’s,  St. 
James's,  St.  Paul’s,  Sunday,  and  Temple  Bar 
magazines  ; with  many  other  excellent  pnblica- 
tioQS.  This  great  boon  is  highly  prized,  and 
taken  advantage  of  extensively.  The  monthly 
publications  are  issued  on  an  average  eight 
times  per  month,  and  the  reviews  about  twelve 
times  in  each  quarter. 

The  supply  of  mental  pabulum  thus  provided 
for  all  classes  in  or  near  Manchester  is  more 
generous  and  of  more  easy  access  than  the 
people  of  any  other^city  and  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom, — it  may  almost  be  said  on  the  face  of 
the  earth, — are  favoured  with. 


SMOKE  DRAINAGE. 

Mil.  B.  W.  Gibsone  sends  us  a letter  of  his, 
printed  elsewhere,  inquiring,  as  others  have 
inquired  before  in  our  pages,  why  houses  should 
not  be  built  with  downward  flues  terminating 
in  the  water-drains.  He  says ; — *'  Connect  your 
drains  of  any  district  or  block  of  houses  with  a 
ventilating  furnace  having  a lofty  ornamental 
shaft,  and  you  at  once  obtain  (availing  yourself 
of  the  inverted  syphon)  the  motive  current  of 
air,  and  a means  of  destroying  the  noxious  gases 
of  our  underground  system,  while  the  central 
furnace  would  supply  warm  air  or  water,  or  even 
gas,  to  all  the  contiguous  dwellings,  and  the 
heavy  fuliginous  matters  would  be  condensed 
•chiefly  in  the  sewers.” 

Amongst  the  advantages  the  writer  notes  : — 

1.  Absence  of  smoke  in  a city  atmosphere. 

2.  Diminution  of  cost  in  construction  of 
various  chimney  stacks. 

3.  Absence  of  architectural  disfigurements, 
such  as  zinc  cowls  and  red  oylindric  pots. 

4.  Saving  of  fuel  by  total  consumption  of  the 
smoke  in  the  grate,  the  fire  burning  downwards, 
instead  of  upwards. 

5.  Greater  ease  in  cleansing  the  flue  from  soot, 
and  in  the  removal  of  ashes. 

6.  Steadiness  and  irreversibility  of  air-draught, 
and  power  of  thoroughly  ventilating  a room, 
even  when  unfurnished  with  a fire. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  a similar  pro* 
position  was  first  made,  and  plans  and  models 
were  then  prepared  to  show  how  the  arrangement 
could  be  carried  out. 

The  objections  to  it,  however,  are  so  strong, 
that  it  is  nob  likely  it  will  soon  be  put  toapractioal 
test.  Few  men  would  be  brave  enough  to  take 
a house,  the  comfort  of  which  depended  on  the 
constantly  sucoesafnl  issue  of  combined  action 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  The  accumula- 
tion of  soot  iu  the  drains,  notwithstanding  the 
more  complete  combustion  suggested  as  being 
obtainable,  would  interpose  another  considerable 
difficulty. 


I..\NDLOIID  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Sib, — In  common  with  many  of  your  readers, 
I was  much  disappointed  at  seeing  the  present 
state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as.  laid  down  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Tarbuck  (p.  892).  I will  not  speak  of 
the  legal  paradox  of  making  a man  pay  rent  to 
the  termination  of  a lease  for  premises  which 
had  been  blown  up  or  burnt,  or,  it  may  be,  had 
fallen  down  ! If  such  be  the  common  law  of 
England,  the  sooner  some  statute  is  enacted  for 
specific  liquidation  of  onerous  obligations  on  this 
■question  the  better  for  us  all,  landlord  and 
tenant  included. 

This,  however,  is  not  my  principal  object  in 
taking  up  the  cndgel.  Here  is  my  practical 
complaint  (I  qnote  from  Mr.  Tarbuck)  : — 

” Neither  is  a tenant  free  fo  execute  essential 
work  and  deduct  the  cost  from  rent  accruing  due 
to  his  landlord,  even  where  the  latter  has  agreed 
to  do  repairs,  and  neglected  them;  the  remedy 
against  him  then  being  by  action  of  assumpsit,  or 
Jor  breach  of  contract.” 

Now,  lot  ua  consider  this  position  for  a 
moment,  supposing  it  to  be  correct,  as  regards 
its  bearing  on  the  public  health.  No  essentia! 
repairs,  it  seems,  are  to  be  initiated  by  the 
tenant.  How  far,  then,  does  the  principle 
apply?  What  is  an  essential  repair?  Who  is 
the  judge  in  the  first  instance?  Will  any  of 


your  legal  readers  assert  that  I must  bring  an 
action  of  assumpsit  against  my  landlord  for 
a chimney-can  or  a slate,  which  I think  is  every 
moment  likely  to  topple  off  my  roof,  and  cleave 
my  skull  ? Must  1 bring  au  action  for  breach  of 
contract  in  place  of  ordering  ago  tter  to  be  repaired 
which  endangers  my  parapet ; or  still  worse,  a 
burst  pipe  which  is  sapping  my  foundations  P 
The  thing  is  absurd.  I still  say  nothing  of  a 
rotten  soil-pipe,  or  afoul  and  filthy  water-closet, 
which  will  certainly  create  typhoid  fever  or 
something  of  a more  malignant  oharacter,  if 
oot  properly  looked  after.  And  yet  I know  per- 
fectly well  that  no  class  of  repairs  are  so  much 
” agreed  to  ” by  landlords,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  “neglected  by  them.”  A.  M. 

Every  lease  ought  to  contain  a proviso 
for  the  cesser  of  rent,  in  case  the  premises 
should  be  destroyed,  as  by  fire,  until  such  time 
as  the  landlord  has  properly  rebuilt  or  restored 
the  same ; should  this  proviso  have  been 
omitted,  the  tenant  has  no  means  of  escaping 
from  the  payment  of  rent  even  during  the  time 
that  the  premises  remain  nniohabitable. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

If  the  International  Exhibition  is  to  be  a per- 
manent affair,  may  not  the  “ British  public " 
ask  that  there  may  be  a little  more  arebiteo- 
tural  display  - externally,  and  a little  better 
arrangement  internally  ? The  present  barn*Iike 
building  seems  to  have  been  bnilt  rather  as  a 
boundary-wall  to  the  Hurtioultoral  Gardens  than 
as  a strncture  of  national  or  international  im- 
portance. 

When  the  buildiug  of  ’62  was  erected  there 
was  a great  outcry  against  Captain  Fowke 
for  his  design,  although  it  was  held  by  many 
to  have  fine  features,  so  that,  if  finished  as  he 
intended  (vide  the  plans  in  the  Royal  Academy 
that  year),  it  would  have  made  a noble  building. 
Are  there  many  now  who,  capable  of  judging, 
can  conscientiously  call  the  present  design  and 
execution  superior  to  his  ? There  is  nothing 
noble  iu  it,  it  is  dwarfed  and  shed-like.  It  seems 
but  a very  humble  dependent  of  the  noble  hall 
that  forms  one  of  its  eutrances.  Is  expense  the 
cause  P Or  do  they  intend  to  erect  a nobler 
building  ? 

Again,  will  the  nation  be  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  elevation  of  the  New  Law  Courts  ? 
Will  the  design  suit  the  situation  ? Is  it  ex- 
ternally of  the  bold  proportions  and  stately  ap- 
pearance a building  of  this  description  should 
possess  ? The  design  seems  to  me  to  better 
befit  the  country  to  stand  in  grounds  as  an 
asylum  than  the  purpose  it  is  appropriated  to. 

I for  one  would  like  to  be  proud  of  the  public 
buildings  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  leave  to 
our  prosperity  to  compare  with  Wren  and  other 
earlier  architects  of  note.  G.  S. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  chronic  neglect  of  sanitary  measures  is 
bearing  its  inevitable  fruits  in  the  Irish  capital, 
and  in  other  towns  throughout  Ireland.  Small- 
pox is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  is  not  oonfiued 
to  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city,  but  has  laid 
hold  of  dwellings  in  the  more  fashionable 
quarters.  This  the  leading  journals  of  Dublin 
acknowledge,  and  are  beginniug  at  last  to  attri- 
bate  it  to  corporate  supiueuess  and  indifference. 

Dr.  Grimahaw  has  just  read  a paper  before 
the  College  of  Physicians.  Iu  his  remarks  upon 
“ Sanitary  Reform,”  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  various  Acts  now  iu  force  in  Ireland  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  showed  with  what  powers 
the  Irish  executive  were  invested  by  the  passing 
of  these  Acts  and  their  incorporation.  Notwith- 
standing these  powers,  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Dublin  pursue  their  old  course  of  half- 
measures  or  no  measures,  and  the  Castle  autho- 
rities also  rest  upon  their  oars.  The  police 
authorities  in  Palace-yard,  and  the  civic  autho- 
rities at  the  City  Hall, — both  next-door  neigh- 
hours, — are  agreed  upon  one  thing,  and  are  quite 
unanimous  in  doing  it, — this  is  simply  nothing. 
The  minor  sanita.ry  officials  of  the  corporation 
do  a little,  but  they  seem  to  be  acting  in  restraint 
under  their  superiors.  Now  and  then,  an 
unlucky  butcher  or  bacon-seller  is  hauled  up 
before  the  authorities  for  vending  unsound  meat, 
and  once  or  twice  in  a month  the  owner  of  a 
human  piggery  is  oantioned  or  fined ; but  the 
delinquents  in  several  cases  bear  the  fines  with 
true  Milesian  equanimity,  and  go  on  still 
sinning. 


The  police-courts  are  often  the  scene  of  a 
legal  battle  between  opposing  attorneys, —the 
nuiaanoe  in  the  meantime  existing,  and  furniah- 
ing  plenty  of  practice  for  the  hospitals  and  the 
merry  undertakers. 

The  Gas  Company  of  Dublin  is  also  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  the  feelings  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  directors  are  apparently  adepts  in  the 
matters  of  “ light  and  shade.”  A few  days 
since  a penalty  was  enforced  against  them  for 
throwing  too  much  shade  upon  the  night-side  of 
Dublin,  but  their  picture  in  this  instance  was  a 
scarcely  less  illuminated  one  than  their  former 
efforts  in  the  same  line. 

Dear,  dirty  Dublin,”  is  a saying  not  more 
alliterative  than  true;  but  Dublin,  with  all  her 
dirt,  possesses  much  beauty  in  face  and  form, 
which  could  be  seen  to  advantage  if  her  guardians 
were  compelled  by  law  to  do  their  obvious  duties 
in  the  preservation  of  her  character  and  regula- 
tions. They  leave  her  in  dirt,  however,  and  her 
health  and  that  of  her  population  suffer 
accordingly,  and  will  bear  farther  unhappy 
results. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

Tewkesbury. — The  success  attending  the  cot- 
tage hospital  soheme,  and  the  gratefal  readi- 
ness with  which  the  poor  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  have  induced  the  governors 
to  provide  a building  of  a plain  character, 
especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  which  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to 
provide  accommodation  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  ordinary  cottage,  however  otherwise  suit- 
able. A portion  of  land  was  obtained  for  a site 
near  the  present  cottage  hospital,  and  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a building  of  the  kind  required 
at  an  estimated  outlay  of  1,1001.,  received  from 
Mr.  Middleton,  of  Cheltenham,  the  appointed 
architect,  and  approved  of.  Tne  tender  of 
M-saers.  Collins  & Cullis,  builders,  was  accepted, 
and  an  amount  subscribed  towards  the  building 
capital,  which  justified  the  committee  in  at  once 
commenciug  with  the  work.  The  ceremony  of 
formally  laying  the  foundation-stone  has  just 
been  performed  by  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, Mr.  Johu  S.irmaa,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assembly.  The  new  building  will  be 
iu  the  Early  Euglish  style;  of  briok,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  Provision  will  be  made  for  eight 
beds  5 there  will  be  four  wards,  including  a con- 
valesoent  ward,  and  the  requisite  accommodation 
for  the  surgeon.  A board-room  will  also  be  pro- 
vided, together  with  the  usnal  offices  and 
sleeping  aud  other  apartments  for  attendants. 


THEATRES. 

Openitig  of  a New  Theatre  in  Hull. — The  New 
Theatre  Royal,  in  Paregon-street,  Hall,  which 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  has  been  opened  to  the  publio. 
The  buildiog  is  erected  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  old  Queen’s  Theatre,  about  two  minutea’ 
walk  from  the  railway  station,  and  is  at  once  com- 
modious and  in  the  most  easily  accessible  part 
of  the  town.  The  facade  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
is  called  of  Classical  design,  with  large  pilasters, 
surmounted  on  pedestal  bases,  with  large  com- 
posite oapitals  and  oornioes,  with  a pediment 
over  the  middle  pilasters.  The  interior  is 
similar  in  shape  and  design  to  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  London,  and  will  hold  1,200  persons. 
Every  appliance  that  can  possibly  conduce  to 
the  oonvenienoe  aud  enjoyment  of  the  visitor, 
it  is  said,  has  been  studied;  and  while  the 
ventilation  of  the  building  will  be  perfect,  there 
will  be  a total  absence  of  draughts.  There  are 
suitable  ante-rooms  and  refreshment-bars,  and 
the  speedy  clearance  of  the  bouse  in  the  event 
of  a panic  has  been  provided  for.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Middlemiss,  of  Sunderland,  was  the  architect. 

Burning  of  an  Australian  Theatre. — The  Hay- 
market  Tneatre,  Melbourne,  after  a short  life  of 
feverish  excitement,  mingled  with  long  seasons 
of  intense  depression,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  building,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of 
the  frontage,  converted  into  a publio-house,  was 
unoccupied.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  broken 
out  in  the  kitchen  of  the  tavern.  In  a few 
minutes  it  had  obtained  such  a hold  upon  the 
auditorium  that  any  hope  of  extinguishing  it  was 
futile,  and  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  were  con- 
fined  to  preventing  the  fire  from  extending  to 
the  neighbooriog  houses.  Every  portion  of  the 
theatre  and  vestibule  was  destroyed,  excepting 
the  outside  walls,  aud  there  is  no  probability  of 
any  attempt  being  made  to  resuscitate  a place  of 
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amusement  which  was  a financial  and  artistic 
failure.  Jefferson,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean, 
Lady  Don,  Madame  Celeste,  and  several  operatic 
celebrities,  performed  in  this  theatre. 


The  works  are  being  carried  out  nnder  the 
architect,  Mr.  William  Lee,  Gresham-bnildings, 
by  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram,  at  a coat 
of  11,0001.  


THE  TRADES  MOTEMENT. 

SheffieU : Carpenters’  ani,  Joiners’  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  ConciHafion-— ■Jelegatea  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Sheffield  and  the 
district  have  adopted  a code  of  proposed  arbi- 
tration  rnles,  and  in  forwarding  a copy  to  each 
employer  they  say : — 

“ We  hope  that  yoa  will  nse  your  inflnence  in  trying  to 
form  a Board  of  Arbitration  with  the  other  employers  of 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  prevent  us  from  having  to  re- 
sort to  other  meane  to  gain  that  object  which  we  have 
given  ample  notice  for,  namely,  the  reduction  of  working 
nours  ana  advance  of  wages.  We  hope  that  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  joining  with  us  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
satisfactory  termination  to  all  concerned." 

The  Board  is  to  be  styled  the  “ Board  of  Arbi- 
tration and  Conciliation  for  the  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  Sheffield  and  District, ” and  the  object 
of  the  Board  will  be  to  arbitrate  on  any  question 
relating  to  wages,  working  rules,  and  any  other 
matters  that  may  be  referred  to  it  from  time  to 
time  by  employers  and  employed ; and  by  con- 
ciliatory means  to  interpose  its  inflaence  to  pre- 
vent and  settle  any  disputes.  The  Board  is  to 
consist  of  eight  employers  and  eight  operatives, 
and  the  whole  of  the  deputies  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  and  be  eligible  for  re-eleotion.  The 
Board  is  to  have  full  power  to  settle  any  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
decision  of  the  said  Board  shall  be  binding  on 
all  parties  oonoemed.  A sub-committee  to  be 
formed  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  dispute,  and, 
if  possible,  to  settle  the  same ; but  such  settle- 
ment, to  be  binding  on  either  party,  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  General  Council.  Such 
Bub-committee  shall  consist  of  the  two  secre- 
taries, two  employers,  and  two  operatives, 
selected  by  the  secretaries,  from  time  to  time  as 
ocoasion  requires,  from  the  members  of  the 
General  Council.  Any  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Board  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  employers 
and  employed. 


A “ GOOD  TEMPLARS’  ’’  HALL,  OF 
CONCRETE,  AT  WORKINGTON. 

The  foundation  • stone  of  a Temperance 
Hall  has  been  laid  at  Workington.  The  site 
of  the  proposed  building  is  near  to  St. 
Miohael’s  Chnrob,  adjoining  Station-road.  The 
building  itself,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Eaglesfield,  of  Maryport,  architect,  is  to  be 
60  ft.  by  46  ft.,  and  when  completed,  will  have 
on  the  ground  floor  a lodge-room,  30  ft.  by  30  ft., 
a reading-room,  an  ante-room,  a kitchen,  and  a 
room  for  the  peroon  appointed  to  look  after  the 
building.  There  will  also  be  two  nndergroud 
rooms.  The  upper  story  is  to  consist  of  a large 
room  fitted  np  with  a platform,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  900  persons.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  the  building  will  face  a new  street 
which  is  about  to  be  made,  and  there  will  be 
another  entrance  opening  into  Station-road. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  hall,  which  will  be 
built  of  concrete,  is  about  1,2001.  The  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  the 
whole  of  the  woodwork  in  connexion  with  it, 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Schofield,  of  Working- 
ton,  who  has  UDcertaken  to  finish  his  part  of 
the  work  by  the  26th  of  May  next. 


INFIRMARY  AND  DISPENSARY, 
SHOREDITCH. 

This  building  is  being  erected  at  the  angle  of 
Hoxton  High-street  and  Reeves-place,  and  is  an 
extension  of  the  workhouse,  which  was  built 
about  nine  years  ago.  Its  length  is  about  164  fo. 
and  breadth  27  ft. ; the  height  is  54  ft.  The 
ground -floor  is  devoted  to  the  dispensary, 
waiting-room,  oonsalting-rooms,  surgery,  and 
necessary  stores.  The  upper  floors  are  divided 
into  two  wards,  72  ft.  by  24  ft.  eaob,  with  the 
necessary  conveniences,  nurses’  rooms,  &o.  ven- 
tilated  by  air-gratioga  and  hoppers  formed  in  the 
sashes,  also  by  the  Galton  stoves.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  150  beds. 

Doctors’  rooms,  also  rooms  for  matron  and 
assistants,  and  convalescent  rooms  for  men  and 
women  are  provided  on  the  upper  floors  by 
raising  the  existing  adjoining  bnildings.  It  is 
faced  with  Gault  bricks,  Farebam  bricks  being 
used  for  the  arches  and  strings.  Greenmoor 
stone  is  used  for  the  sills  and  all  interior  work, 
and  Portland  for  the  porches,  the  columns  being 
Red  Mansfield. 


VENTILATION  OF  SOIL  PIPES. 

SiB, — We  have  read  a great  deal  of  late  respecting  the 
great  importance  of  proper  ventilation  of  houae-draina  so 
aa  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  foul  air  beneath  the 
bouse,  which  is  the  cause  of  more  disease  than  any  other. 
I find  that  the  Local  Board  at  Crojdon  makes  it  com- 
pulsory that  all  houses  shall  have  au  air-pipe  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  drains  (say  at  the  rear  of  the  house), 
which  aball  be  carried  np  aoeve  the  highest  window,  so 
that  no  accnmalation  shall  take  place  beneath  the  bouse  ; 
bat  there  is  one  point  of  great  importance  which  I find  is 
seldom  attended  to,  and  that  is  the  ventilation  of  the  soil- 
pipe  from  the  water-oloeets,  where  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  rain-water  pipes.  The  water-closets  are  often 
placed  inside  the  house,  and  in  large  houses  on  every  floor, 
without  any  air-pipe  on  to  thereof;  the  result  often  is 
the  fool  air  rises  through  the  trap  of  the  closet,  often 
causing  disease  and  death.  1 believe  the  want  of  this  air- 
pipe  to  he  a very  great  evil,  and  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  placing  it  in  connexion  with  the  soil-pipe, 
will  be  made  compulsory.  £.  O.  S. 


THE  FOREIGN  MISSION  COLLEGE, 
MILL  HILL,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  College  of  Sb.  Joseph,  at  Mill-hill,  near 
Hendon,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion, is  destined  for  the  education  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic missionaries  to  serve  in  the  British  colonies. 
It  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Goldie  & Child,  architects,  and  is  in  a freely- 
treated  style  of  architecture,  oonsistentwith  the 
materials  used,  local  stock  bricks,  with  dressings 
and  bands  of  red  and  black  bricks,  stone  being 
sparely  used  throughout.  The  plan  comprises 
two  wings,  forming  two  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
and  connected  with  the  church  by  a cloister. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  a spacious  library,  re- 
fectory, and  recreation  and  lecture  rooms,  with 
parlours  for  visitors  opening  on  to  a wide 
cloister  paved  with  encaostio  tiles.  The  kitchen 
offices  are  to  the  rear.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
the  students’  sleeping  apartments,  opening  right 
and  left  from  a corridor  extending  the  entire 
length  of  each  window,  and  giving  thorough 
ventilation  to  the  building.  On  the  first-floor  is 
an  infirmary,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  by  a screen,  and  provided  with  a window 
opening  into  the  churob,  to  enable  the  siok  to 
assist  at  the  divine  offices.  There  is  accommo- 
dation for  100  students,  besides  the  superior,  his 
assistants,  and  the  professors. 

The  college  is  now  completed,  and  the  church, 
forming  the  fonrth  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  in 
course  of  erection.  It  will  consist  of  a nave, 
with  flanking  side  chapels  terminating  in  a 
semioiroular  apse,  with  surrounding  aisle ; a 
lofty  belfry  will  rise  from  the  end  of  the  cloister 
adjoining  the  church,  while  a spacious  sacristy 
will  be  provided  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
cbnroh,  besides  the  students  and  inmates  of  the 
college,  will  be  opened  to  strangers,  who  will 
occupy  a portion  of  the  nave. 


ORGAN-LOFT  IN  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ST.  PANTALEON,  IN  COLOGNE. 

Not  many  English  visitors  find  their  way  to 
the  neglected  Church  of  St.  Pantaleon,  in 
Cologne.  Amongst  such  superb  ecclesiastical 
edifices  aa  the  great  Minster  of  that  city,  and 
the  churches  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Capitol,  St. 
Gereon,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Cunibert,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  ont-of-the-way  and 
forlorn  church  is  overlooked ; and  yet  in  any 
less  wonderful  city  than  Cologne  the  Church  of 
Sb.  Pantaleon  would  assuredly  not  pass  un- 
noticed. 

The  Chnrch  of  Sb.  Pantaleon  now  forma  the 
garrison  ohuroh  for  the  Prussian  regiments 
stationed  at  Cologne,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
spiritual  wants  of  this  body,  the  church  changes 
its  religion  twice  every  Sunday;  that  is  to  say, 
early  in  the  morning  it  is  used  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  services,  and  at  noon  for  those  of  the 
Augsbnrg  Confoasion.  It  is,  of  conrse,  the  im- 
mediate property  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  it  ia  not  creditable  to  such  a great  and 
wealthy  Government  that  the  chnrch  which  is 
their  private  property  sbonld  be  the  only  ne- 
glected one  in  the  whole  town.  Surely  one 
might  expect  that  when  the  city  of  Cologne  has 
set  such  a brillia-nt  example  of  liberality  in  the 
superb  works  being  now  carried  out  in  connexion 
with  the  cathedral  and  townhall  of  that  city 
and  where  the  liberality  of  private  individnals 
has  produced  such  fruits  as  the  restoration  of 
St.  Mary  in  the  Capitol,  Sb.  Gereon,  and  Sb. 


Martin,  the  Government  might  be  expected  to- 
keep  its  garrison  church  in  tolerable  repair  and 
free  from  filth. 

The  Church  of  St.  Pantaleon  is  a large  cruoi- 
form  building,  oonsisting  of  a nave  of  great 
width  (nearly  37  ft.  in  the  clear),  with  narrow 
aisles  and  low  transepts  of  Romanesque  work; 
to  the  east  is  a spacious  ohancel,  with  a Third 
Pointed  apse  and  side-ohapels,  and  to  the  west  a 
very  solid  Romanesque  tower,  much  modernised 
and  crowned  by  what  was  originally  a lofty  bulb- 
shaped  spire,  but  is  now  an  ill-formed  mass  of 
timber  and  slate.  Attached  to  the  south  side  of 
this  chnrch  there  existed,  until  a few  years  ago, 
a most  interesting  cloister  of  very  aingnlar  and 
most  valuable  Romanesque  work ; but  after 
having,  through  many  years  of  inexcusable 
neglect,  fallen  into  ruin,  it  was  at  length  pulled 
down,  and  only  very  slight  traces  of  it  are  now 
to  be  seen  adjoining  the  south  wall  of  the 
ohuroh. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  existing  building 
is  the  narthex  or  porch  under  the  tower.  The 
ohuroh  of  which  this  formed  a part,  and  of 
which  also  the  existing  nave  way  have  formed 
a portion,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  980.  The 
transepts  are  muoh  later  work,  and  although 
Romanesque  in  character,  probably  are  nob 
earlier  than  the  13bh  century.  The  destroyed 
cloisters  were  of  the  very  latest  Romauesque 
work,  and  probably  dated  from  about  the  year 
1240  or  1250. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  Sb.  Pantaleon 
has  been  denuded  of  everything  that  oould  give 
it  interest  except  the  handsome  organ-loft,  of 
whioh  we  give  an  illustration,  and  some  fine  late 
glass  in  the  three  long  windows  of  the  apse. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  the 
organ-loft  ia  of  the  latest  Gothic  work,  and 
cannot  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1480  ; 
probably  it  is  even  later  than  that.  It  is  a 
work  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  intricacy,  bub 
its  oonstruction  is  a slngolar  example  of  the 
false  method  of  working  into  whioh  the  late 
German  arohiteots  were  led  by  their  excessive 
love  of  the  wonderful.  AU  these  twisted  and  in- 
terpenetrating canopies  and  pinnacles  whioh  look 
so  skilful,  oease  to  astonish  ns,  when  we  know 
that  they  are  so  many  little  pieces  of  stone  strung, 
on  copper  loire  ! Some  people  have  even  doubted 
whether  these  canopies  are  made  of  stone  at 
all,  bat  we  can  at  once  set  this  matter  at  rest, 
for  the  canopies  at  St.  Pantaleon,  which  we  were 
able  to  examine  most  carefully,  are  certainly 
stone.  And  at  Augsburg  Cathedral  are  some 
canopies  of  the  same  description,  oonstruoted  of 
red  marble.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  cano- 
pies of  this  description  may  be  found  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  composed  of  a oomposition 
(Gyps),  as  artificial  stone  was  largely  used  ia 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lane- 
berg,  and  portions  of  Hanover,  a singular 
example  of  whioh  is  the  series  of  figures  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Michael’s  at  HUdes- 
heim,  whioh  dates/rom  the  year  1186.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that  as  a rale  these  twisted 
canopies  and  pinnacles  are  of  stone;  of  coarse 
where  they  may  be  found  of  composition,  they 
are  always  carued,  never  cast. 

When  we  first  saw  the  organ-loft  at  St. 
Pantaleon’s,  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  it 
had  originally  formed  portion  of  a rood-loft, 
but  closer  examination  proved  to  our  satiafac* 
tion  that  it  still  occupies  its  original  position, 
i.e.,  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  pillars  which  supported 
it  were  removed,  and  the  present  hideous  sub- 
strnoture  erected,  whioh  robs  this  charming 
work  of  much  of  its  beauty ; for  however  false 
the  construction  of  this  organ-loft  may  be; 
none  can  deny  its  beauty  aa  a oomposition,  and 
the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  its  details.  We 
regret  to  say  that  this  boantiful  work  of  art 
shares  the  same  neglect  as  the  rest  of  the 
church.  Scarcely  a single  fioial  remains  per- 
fect, and  probably  after  a few  more  years  of 
neglect,  it  will  share  the  fate  of  the  cloisters. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Government  of 
Berlin,  that  if  they  have  no  intention  of  restoring 
the  Chnrch  of  St.  Pantaleon,  it  would  be  ad« 
visable  to  remove  this  organ-loft  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  it  would  exactly  fit  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  present  temporary  organ- 
loft,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  north  transept ; and  this 
removal  would  give  the  additional  advantage, 
that  in  the  cathedral  this  work  could  be  weR 
seen,  whereas  in  its  present  position,  owing  to 
the  church  being  very  dark,  and  the  great 
height  at  which  it  is  placed,  it  is  only  seen 
with  difficulty,  and  much  of  its  beauty  conse- 
quently lost. 
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BBITISH  AKOH.a;OLOGIOAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting,  on  the  22Qd  ult.,  the 
Bev.  Canon  Simpson  in  the  chair,  was  dis- 
tingniahed  by  the  annonncement  that  the  Sooioty 
is  arranging  to  move  into  larger  rooms,  where 
their  library  and  mnsenm  oan  be  properly  used 
and  seen  by  the  aasooistea. 

A abort  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Eoberts, 
on  the  disooTery  and  examination  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  ancient  British  cemetery  (lately  men- 
tioned in  oar  pages),  on  Sanbary  Common,  in  the 
parish  of  Ashford,  Middlesex,  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Leonard,  the  owner  of  the  land,  aided  by  the 
personal  superintendence  of  three  appointed 
members  of  the  Association,  and  the  liberal 
assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  of  Staines, 
who,  being  desirous  of  preserving  all  local 
antiquities,  kindly  defrayed  all  the  expenses 
attending  the  excavations  necessary  on  the  ooca- 
fiion.  The  result  of  two  days’  labour  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association  was  the  finding  of  a 
large  number  of  very  rudely-shaped  urns,  filled 
with  the  remains  of  burnt  human  bones,  small 
pieces  of  charcoal,  and  a few  calcined  flints,  but 
neither  tools,  coins,  ornaments,  nor  weapons  of 
any  kind,  although  some  pieces  of  flint  bore 
some  resemblance  to  arrow-heads,  but  failed,  on 
examination,  to  betray  the  work  of  man.  Six  of 
these  urns  were  exhibited  to  the  associates,  still 
containing  notouched  remains  within  them. 

They  were  all  made  of  a rough  kind  of  clay 
and  two  kinds  of  paste,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  burned  on  the  spot, — that  is,  over  the 
bones  whilst  at  red  heat,  so  that  the  earth 
around  had  served  apparently  the  purposes  of  a 
kiln. 

One  particular  feature  in  the  discovery,  re- 
marked upon  by  Mr.  George  E.  Wright,  who, 
with  Mr.  Black,  had  assisted  in  taking  these 
urns  from  the  earth,  was  the  absence  of  any 
barrow  above  the  cemetery,  the  land  around 
being  very  fiat,  and  apparently  on  a level  with 
the  Thames,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a half 
distant  from  the  spot.  ,To  this  Mr.  Syer  Cuming 
observed  there  were  many  instances  on  re- 
cord of  all  traces  of  the  barrows  or  mounds  of 
earth  having  been  removed  ages  ago ; and  he 
therefore  thought  it  probable  such  might  have 
been  tbecase  withthis  undoubtedly  very  primitive 
bnrying-plaoe, — possibly  of  the  Stone  period, 
from  the  character  of  the  pottery.  It  transpired, 
during  the  remarks  that  followed  on  this  im- 
portant and  most  interesting  find,  that  Mr. 
Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  had  been  since 
to  see  the  cemetery,  and  that  several  of  the 
nrns  that  Mr.  Leonard  had  been  fortunate  sinoe 
to  recover  were  to  form  part  of  the  collection  of 
atone  implements  and  weapons,  illustrating  the 
Neo-litbic  age,  about  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  although  the  date  pro- 
bably to  be  assigned  to  these  sepulchral  vases  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  the  Bronze  age  than  the 
Stone  period. 


WALTON  SEWAGE  AND  THAMES 
PURIFICATION. 

The  Walton  sewage  works  are  now  nearly 
completed,  and  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  towns  adjoin- 
ing, and  draining  into  the  Thames,  to  obtain 
information  of  the  means  that  are  being  adopted 
to  comply  with  the  Act  which  forbids  the  future 
pollution  of  the  Thames. 

The  estimated  length  of  the  sewers  in  the 
village  proper,  that  is,  the  parish  of  Walton-on- 
Thames,  exclusive  of  that  part  of  Hersham  on 
the  side  of  the  railway  the  farther  removed 
from  Walton,  and  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
St.  Mary’s,  ( latlands,  is,  in  the  village,  two  miles, 
and  from  the  village  to  the  land  to  which  the 
sewage  is  to  be  conveyed,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  pipes  which  form  the  main  conduit 
&re  purposely  small,  12  in.  by  9 in.  and  8 in.  by 
6 in.  They  are  egg-shaped,  so  as  to  require 
less  water  to  keep  them  clean,  for  at  Walton 
the  water-supply  is  at  present  not  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  population.  Through- 
out the  village  there  are  about  fifty  inspeotion- 
shafts,  covered  with  cast-iron  lids,  laid  flash 
with  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  so  constructed 
that  by  the  insertion  of  a wooden  paddle  the 
sewage  may  be  kept  back  until  enough  has 
accumulated  to  flush  the  sewer  by  its  rush  when 
suddenly  liberated. 

At  about  a mile  from  the  village,  li  acre  of 
land  has  been  purchased  by  the  Sewage  Vestry, 
to  which  the  sewage  matter  is  to  be  conveyed. 


This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a sewage  farm  : 
it  is  simply  a filter-bed,  to  be  used  intermlttiugly, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Frankland,afcernumerou8 
experiments  made  by  him  at  the  Royal  River 
Pollution  Commission.  This  process  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  unremunerative,  but  the  parish 
has,  by  adopting  it,  complied  with  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  and  has  placed  itself  in  a 
position  to  take  up  any  scheme  that  may,  in  the 
future,  prove  a success,  whether  irrigation,  pre- 
cipitation, filtration,  or  any  other. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
beginning  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  O.E., 
under  the  direction  of  a sewage  committee,  Mr. 
Rnffoll  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The  pipes, 
which  are  of  glazed  fireclay,  were  manafactured 
by  the  Farnley  Iron  Company  (near  Leeds),  who 
obtained  the  contract  by  tender.  To  meet  the 
expenses  of  laying  down  the  new  sewer,  3,0001. 
were  borrowed  from  the  Loan  Commissioners,  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  at  5 per  cent,  in  twenty 
years  ; but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  whole 
of  this  sum  will  not  be  required.  The  present 
old  brick  sewer  will  still  be  retained,  but  will 
be  used  solely  for  rain  and  storm  water,  none  of 
which  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  new  sewer. 


TEE3  DESIGN  FOR  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — The  thanks  of  all  art-lovers  among  the 
general  public,  and  of  the  entire  artistio  profes- 
sion, are  largely  due  to  you  for  the  outspoken 
way  in  which  you  have  discharged  an  invidious 
and  no  doubt  reluctant  duty,  in  censuring  Mr. 
Street’s  Law-courts  designs.  Had  he  produced 
a noble  and  satisfying  design,  you  would  have 
been  the  first  to  give  it  hearty  recognition  ; but 
as  things  have  turned  out,  it  becomes  a matter 
of  patriotism,  at  all  cost,  whether  of  personal 
feeling  or  otherwise,  to  save  the  country  being 
committed  to  what,  if  Mr.  Street’s  designs  are 
carried  out,  will  be  no  cause  of  just  pride  and 
architectural  renown,  snob  as  it  was  a right  to 
hope  for  and  expect,  bat  of  humiliation  at 
another  failure  such  as  has  too  often  occurred 
before,  and  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  which 
may  never  arise  again.  Mr.  Street  has  had  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  prove  himself  the  man  for 
the  oooaaion,  and  has  failed.  However  unfor- 
tunate, there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  that  he 
should  call  in  additional  aid.  Nemo. 

***  We  have  received  more  than  a dozen  other 
letters  endorsing  the  opinions  we  have  expressed, 
but  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  print  them. 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS  AND  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

I HOPE  that  eventually  the  valuable  parochial 
maps  now  being  constructed  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  all  the  town  and  county  maps 
of  this  useful  survey,  will  be  included  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  ; but  at  present, 
according  to  the  red  coloured  catalogue  there, 
these  merely  include,  as  to  England  and 
Wales,  all  the  counties  except  the  four  northern 
English  connbies,  which  are  incomplete  as 
to  eight  divisions.  The  survey  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  wanting.  As  to  Scotland,  of  the  “ out- 
lines,” 14,  and  of  the  ” hills,”  16  divisions,  out 
of  120;  and  as  to  Ireland,  of  the  “outlines,” 
46,  and  of  the  “ hills,”  10  divisions  out  of  205, 
only  appear  in  this  catalogue.  The  only  other 
Ordnance  map  referred  to  in  it,  is  that  of  Lon- 
don. I believe  that  all  the  surveys  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  counties  are  now  published, 
and  included  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Scanford, 
the  publisher  of  them.  Cur.  Cooke. 


FIRE  PREVENTION,  AND  RIGHTS  OP 
LIGHT. 

Some  fine  morning,  when  the  newspaper 
placards  show  that  a fourth  of  London  has 
been  burnt  on  the  previons  night,  we  shall  find 
people  beginning  to  think  what  is  to  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  fires.  There  will  be  no  end  of  sug- 
gesting, and  probably  nothing  even  then  will  be 
done.  Ibis  therefore,  perhaps,  useless  for  me  to 
point  out  what  I consider  the  only  safe  way  of 
getting  out  of  this  fire  difficulty  with  respect  to 
new  buildings  ; but  still,  if  you  like  to  print  my 
notion,  here  it  is.  What  is  wanted  is  a new 
Building  Act,  which  shall  provide  that  every- 
thing in  the  erection  of  any  building  whatever 
shall  be  ;^re-proo/.  We  should  get  into  concrete 
floors  and  roofs,  do  away  with  wooden  frames, 
sashes,  doors,  skirtings,  &o.  j no  such  thing  as 


a quartered  partition  would  be  heard  of;  we 
should  get  better  buildings  by  far,  and,  yes, 
after  a little  time,  cheaper  buildings.  Certainly 
it  would  be  all  up  with  joiners,  carpenters,  and 
Fire  Insurance  Offices,  but  the  first  and  second 
could  go  in  for  metal  work,  and  the  latter  ex- 
clusively for  life.  The  occupation  of  the  fire 
brigade  would  be  gone.  I would  also  oblige 
carpet  ^nd  curtain  manufacturers  to  fire-proof 
all  their  work ; a man  would  therefore  have 
little  to  set  fire  to  except  his  furniture  and 
pictures,  and  if  he  liked  to  have  a good  blow 
up  of  gas,  he  should  pay  for  all  the  damage 
done  to  neighbouring  buildings. 

This  same  Building  Act  should  do  away  with 
all  rights  of  light.  If  two  people  buy  plots  of 
land  adjoining  each  other,  and  can  build  up  as 
high  as  they  like,  I do  not  see  why,  if  one  man 
build  and  the  other  does  not  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  shall  then  be  prevented  from  doing 
BO  because  his  neighbour  has  been  overlooking 
his  land  all  the  time.  G.  T. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  WINDSOR. 

Sir, — I bear,  but  scarcely  believe  it  possible, 
that  the  town  of  Windsor  has  committed  the 
fate  of  its  drainage  to  the  ABC  Company. 
Can  it  be  trne  ? Castle. 

***  It  certainly  is  true  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  very  nearly  completed : the  Local 
Board  of  Health  propose  to  give  a concession  to 
the  company  for  twenty-five  years,  and  to  grant 
them  three  acres  of  land  for  the  sewage. 


FIRE  CLAY. 

Sib, — I have  read  the  letters  in  your  valuable 
paper  with  some  interest,  and  agree  with  Mr, 
Gibson,  that  the  silica  in  the  fire-bricks  makes 
them  withstand  the  heat  the  best.  I wish  some 
of  your  scientific  subscribers  would  state  their 
views,  and  why  the  clay,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  analysis,  containing  74  per  cent,  of 
silica,  does  not  make  a fire-brick  or  oruoible, 
but  falls  or  crumbles  after  the  manufacture 


of  it.  J-  Nunn. 

“ 1 have  ezamioed  and  now  certil/  that  the  eample 
marked  Nant-y-Gamer  tire-clay,  contains 

Water  of  Combination  3’62 

SUica  . 7i-25 

Alnmina 20.60 

Oxide  of  Iron  0-70 

Lime, 0*30 

Magnesia tracee 

Potash 0’48 


100-00 

This  analysis  therefore  indicates  that  the  olay  is  ol 
excellent  quality  for  fire-clay  purposea. 

(Signed)  A,  Noesun  Tatb.” 


THE  PAINT  AT  ST.  PAUL’S. 

I CANNOT  always  praise  the  Builder ; it  is  so 
very  “considerate,”  as  the  term  goes,  and  does  not 
slash  about  enough  for  me  and  some  of  the  other 
young  men ; but  it  does  good  at  times.  For 
example,  the  whole  of  the  green  paint  is  now 
cleaned  off  the  columns  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  the 
white  marble  “restored.”  It  seems  incredibls 
that  such  things  oan  be  attempted. 

A Student. 


DECORATIONS  OP  ST.  MARY  IN  THE 
CAPITOL,  COLOGNE. 

— I have  read  with  much  interest  your 
correspondent’s  notes  upon  the  new  decorations 
being  carried  out  at  St.  Mary  in  the  Capitol,  at 
Cologne.  As  I have  carefally  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  this  remarkable  work  for  the  last  five 
years,  I take  the  liberty  of  correcting  two  or 
three  inaccuracies  into  which  your  correspondent 
has  fallen.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject  repre- 
sented in  the  concha  of  the  great  eastern  apse 
is  not  the  “ Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,”  but  our  Lord  seated  in  Majesty,  sur- 
rounded by  the  five  choirs  of  angels.  The  com- 
position of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  singularly 
noble  and  beautifnl. 

In  the  second  place,  the  four  angels  over  the 
crossing  of  the  oharoh  do  not  “ represent  the 
Deluge,”  but  the  four  rivers  which  watered  Pa- 
radise,-^Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eaphrates 
(Gen.  *ii.), — and  the  whole  composition  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  a typical  picture  of  the 
“Heavenly  Jerusalem,”  with  its  walls,  towers, 
&o.  “ And  (it)  had  a wall  great  and  high,  and 

had  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels, 
and  names  written  thereon,  which  are  the  names 
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of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  ” 
(Rev,  xxi.). 

The  hgnrea  painted  upon  the  vanlting  of  the 
choir  represent  the  Four  Fvangelists  and  the 
four  greater  prophets.  Toar  correspondent  must 
8Tirel7  be  in  error  when  he  represents  the  paint- 
ings of  the  choir  as  being  now  in  progress,  for 
they  were  the  first  portion  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Kleinertz,  whereas  the  narthex,  which 
he  describee  ae  being  completed,  was  only  being 
commenced  when  I was  in  Cologne  two  months 
ago.  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  his  notes, 
which  are  made  to  refer  to  the  narthex,  really 
describe  the  paintings  in  the  choir,  and  vice 
versd.  


BUILDING  PRICES. 

Sitt, — The  book  yon  recommended,  giving  the 
constants  of  labour,  viz.,  Dobson  and  Tarn’s 
Students’  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Measuring 
and  Valuing,”  is  a most  excellent  work,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  neither  elementary  in  its  character 
nor  Bofficiently  comprehensive  to  become  a 
standard  authority.  As  to  the  particular  infor- 
mation required  by  your  correspondent  “A. 
Hurst’s  ” Architectural  Handbook”  gives  full 
particulars  j but  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
using  them,  as  the  constants  for  mixing  mortar, 
erecting  scaffold,  striking  ditto,  actual  building 
works,  pointing,  &o.,  are  all  given  separately. 
The  time  for  each  item  must  be  ascertained,  and 
the  result  totalled,  before  the  value  of  the  labour 
of  building  a wall  can  be  ascertained. 

Q.  E. 


PUTRID  BONES. 

SiK, — Apropos  of  bad  smells,  as  fever  pro- 
ducing agents,  I send  a word  of  caution  to 
householders  who  may,  like  myself,  permit  their 
cook  or  housemaid  to  aocumulate  what  is  appro- 
priately enough  called  " kitchen  fee  "—i.e.  drip, 
ping,  bones,  rags,  waste  paper,  and  cheese- 
parings generally — in  the  shape  of  perquisites. 
” It  is  a custom,”  as  I have  found  out,  “ more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,” 
as  Hamlet  says  of  something  else.  Being  con- 
scious for  some  time  of  an  abominable  smell 
pervading  my  house,  and  particularly  the  apart- 
ments  next  the  kitchen,  I ordered  one  day  a 
rigid  inspection,  and  discovered,  to  my  horror, 
a mass  of  nearly  half  a hundredweight  of  putrid 
hones  carefully  piled  up  on  a shelf  in  the  coal- 
closet.  I need  hardly  say  that  I ordered  a 
speedy  dispersion  of  the  corpus  vile,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  copious  ablutions  with  chloride  of 
lime.  I have  also  sinoe  that  occasion  abrogated 
the  privilege  of  storage  on  my  premises — not 
feeling  strong  enough  just  at  this  moment,  in 
point  of  law  or  equity,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
-contract  of  kitchen  fee  absolutely.  Others, 
however,  may  feel  themselves  in  a better  posi- 
tion*   A Bacuelok. 


SOUND  AND  ECHO. 

ganot's  physics.* 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  a 
somewhat  larger  and  finer  type  and  a larger 
p^e  have  been  adopted  than  in  previous  editions, 
with  additional  illustrations  and  new  matter, 
thongh  with  fewer  of  the  enlarged  pages  than 
heretofore. 

In  recommending  this  excellent  work  to  the 
attention  of  students  of  physios,  wo  shall  simply 
give  a specimen  of  its  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
jects in  hand,  which  in  this  case  rotate  to  causes 
that  infiuence  the  intensity  of  sounds  j to  echoes 
and  resonances  J and  to  refraction  of  sounds. 

Causes  which  ivfiuence  the  Intensity  of  Sound. — 
Many  causes  modify  the  force  or  the  intensity  of 
the  sound.  These  are,  the  distance  of  the 
aonoroQs  body,  the  amplitade  of  the  vibrations, 
the  density  of  the  air  at  the  place  where  the 
eouDd  18  produced,  the  direction  of  the  currents 
of  air,  and  lastly,  the  proximity  of  other  sonorous 
bodies. 

1.  The  intensity  of  sound  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  sonorous  body  from 
the  ear.  This  law  has  been  deduced  by  calcula- 
tion, bub  it  may  be  also  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally. Let  us  suppose  several  sounds  of 
equal  intensity, — for  instance,  bells  of  the  same 


* ” Elementary  Treatise  on  Phyaica,  Experimental  and 
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kind,  struck  by  hammers  of  the  same  weight, 
falling  from  equal  heights.  If  four  of  these  bells 
are  placed  at  a distance  of  20  yards  from  the  ear, 
and  one  at  a distance  of  10  yards,  it  is  found 
that  the  single  bell  produces  a sound  of  the 
same  intensity  as  the  four  bells  struck  simul- 
taneously.  Consequeutly,  for  doable  the  distance 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  only  one-fourth. 

The  distance  at  which  sounds  can  be  heard 
depends  on  their  intensity.  The  report  of  a 
volcano  at  St.  Vincent  was  heard  at  Demerara, 
300  miles  off,  and  the  firing  at  Waterloo  was 
heard  at  Dover, 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  increases  with  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body. 
The  connexion  between  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
and  the  amplitade  of  the  vibrations  is  readily 
observed  by  means  of  vibrating  cords.  For  if  the 
cords  are  somewhat  long,  the  oscillations  are  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  sound 
is  feebler  in  proportion  as  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillations  decreases. 

3.  The  intensity  nf  sound  depe>ids  on  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  produced. 
As  we  have  already  seen  (199),  when  an  alarnm 
moved  by  clockwork  is  placed  under  the  bell-jar 
of  the  air-pump,  the  sound  becomes  weaker  in 
proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied.  In  hydrogen, 
which  is  abont  ^ the  density  of  air,  sounds 
are  much  feebler,  although  the  pressure  is  the 
same.  In  carbonio  acid,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
density  is  1’529,  sounds  are  more  intense.  On 
high  monntains,  where  the  air  is  much  rare- 
fied, it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  some  effort 
in  order  to  be  heard,  and  the  discharge  of  a gun 
produces  only  a feeble  sound. 

The  ticking  of  a watch  is  heard  in  water  at  a 
distance  of  23  ft.;  in  oil, of  16 J ft, ; in  alcohol, 
of  13  ft. ; and  in  air,  of  only  10  ft. 

4.  The  intensity  of  sound  is  modified  by  the 
motion  of  ihs  atmosphere  onci  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  In  calm  weather  sound  is  always  better 
propagated  than  when  there  is  wind ; in  the 
latter  case,  for  an  equal  distance,  sound  is  more 
intense  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

5.  \jQAt\jySoundisstrengthenedby  the  proximity 
of  a sonorous  body.  A string  made  to  vibrate  in 
free  air  and  not  near  a sounding  body  has  but  a 
very  feeble  sound;  but  when  it  vibrates  above  a 
sonnding-box,  as  in  the  case  of  the  violin,  guitar, 
or  violoncello,  its  sound  is  much  more  intense. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  box  and  the 
air  which  it  contains  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
string.  Hence  the  use  of  sounding-boxes  in 
stringed  instrnments. 

Echoes  and  Resonances. — An  echo  is  the  repe- 
tition of  a sonnd  in  the  air,  caused  by  its 
reflection  from  some  obstacle. 

A very  sharp,  quick  sound  can  produce  an 
echo  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  55  ft.  distant; 
but  for  articulate  sounds,  at  least  double  that 
distance  is  necessary  j for  it  may  be  easily  shown 
that  no  one  can  pronounce  or  hear  distinctly 
mere  than  five  syllables  in  a second.  Now,  as 
the  velocity  of  sound  at  ordinary  temperatures 
may  be  taken  at  1,125  ft.  in  a second,  in  a fifth 
of  that  time  sound  would  traver225  ft.  If  the 
refleoting  surface  is  112'5  ft.  distant  in  going 
and  returning,  sound  wonld  travel  through 
225  ft.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the 
articulated  and  the  reflected  sound  would,  ■ 
therefore,  be  a fifth  of  a second,  the  two  sounds  \ 
wonld  not  interfere,  and  the  reflected  sound ' 
would  be  distinotly  heard.  A parson  speaking  ' 
with  a loud  voice  in  front  of  a reflector,  at  a dis- 
tance of  112'5  ft.,  can  only  distinguish  the  last 
reflected  syllable:  such  an  echo  is  said  to  be 
monosyllabic.  If  the  reflector  were  at  a distance 
of  two  or  three  times  li2'5  ft.,  the  echo  would 
be  dissyllabic,  trisyllabic,  and  so  on. 

When  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  sarface  is 
less  than  112  5 ft.,  the  direct  and  the  reflected 
sound  are  confounded.  They  cannot  be  heard 
separately,  but  the  sound  is  strengthened.  This 
is  what  is  called  resonayice,  and  is  often  observed 
in  large  rooms.  Bare  walls  are  very  resonant ; 
but  tapestry  and  hangings,  which  are  bad  reflec- 
tors, deaden  the  sound. 

Multiple  echoes  are  those  which  repeat  the 
same  sound  several  times  : this  is  the  case  when 
wo  opposite  surfaoes  (for  example,  two  parallel 
walls)  snccesaively  reflect  sound.  There  are 
ec  oes  which  repeat  the  same  sound  twenty  or 
thirty  times.  An  echo  in  the  ohaieau  of 
SimoiieUa  m Italy,  repeats  a sound  thirty 
times.  At  Woodstook  there  is  one  which  rapeate 
trom  seventeen  to  twenty  syllables. 

As  the  l^aws  of  the  reflection  of  sonnd  are  the 
same  as  those  of  light  and  heat,  curved  surfaces 
.produce  acousitc  foci,  Uke  the  laminoua  and 


calorific  foci  produced  by  concave  reflectors.  If 
a person  standing  under  the  arch  of  a bridge 
speaks  with  his  face  turned  towards  one  of  the 
piers,  the  sound  is  reproduced  near  the  other 
pier  with  such  distinctness  that  a conversation, 
can  be  kept  up  in  a low  tone,  which  is  not  heard ! 
by  any  one  standing  in  the  intermediate  spaces. 

There  is  a square  room  with  an  elliptical 
ceiling,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  which  preseats 
this  phenomenon  in  a remarkable  degree  when 
persons  staad  in  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipse. 

It  is  not  merely  by  solid  surfaces, — such  as 
walls,  rocks,  &o., — that  sound  is  reflected.  It  is 
also  reflected  by  clouds,  and  on  passing  into  a 
layer  of  air  of  greater  density  than  its  own  ; it  is 
also  further  reflected  by  the  vesicles  of  mist. 
When  the  weather  is  foggy,  sounds  uudergo 
innumerable  partial  reflections,  and  are  rapidly 
destroyed. 

Whispering-galleries  are  formed  of  smooth 
walls  having  a continuous  curved  form.  The 
mouth  of  the  speaker  is  presented  at  one  point, 
and  the  ear  of  the  hearer  at  another  and  distant 
point.  In  this  case,  the  sound  is  successively 
reflected  from  one  point  to  the  other  until  it 
reaches  the  ear. 

Different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  un- 
equally heated  by  the  sun,  owing  to  the  shadows 
of  trees,  evaporation  of  water,  and  other  causes, 
so  that  in  the  atmosphere  there  are  numerous 
ascending  and  descending  currents  of  air  of 
different  density.  Whenever  a sonorous  wave 
passes  from  a medium  of  one  density  into 
another  it  undergoes  partial  reflection,  which, 
though  not  strong  enough  to  form  ta  eqho, 
distinotly  weakens  the  direct  sound.  • This  is 
doubtless  the  reason,  as  Hamboldc  remarks,  why 
sound  travels  further  at  night  than  at  daytime; 
even  in  the  South  American  forests,  where  the 
animals,  wbioh  are  silent  by  day,  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  night  with  thousands  of  confused 
sounds. 

Refraction  of  Sound. — It  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel  that  refraction  is  the  change  of  direction 
which  light  and  heat  experience  on  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another.  Sundhauss  has  found 
that  sonorous  waves  are  refracted  like  light  and 
heat.  He  constructed  gas  lenses,  by  filling 
epherioal  or  lenticular  collodion  envelopes  with 
carbonic  acid.  With  envelopes  of  paper  or  of 
goldbeater’s  skin  the  refraction  of  sound  is  not 
perceptible. 

Sondhauss  out  equal  segments  out  of  a lar^e 
collodion  balloon,  and  fastened  them  on  the  two 
sides  of  a sheet-iron  ribg  1 ft.  iu  diameter,  so  as 
to  form  a hollow  biconvex  lens  about  4 in,  thick 
in  the  centre.  This  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  a watch  was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis : the  point  was  then  sought,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lens,  at  which  the  sound  was  most 
distinotly  heard.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
ear  was  removed  from  the  axis,  the  sound  was 
scarcely  perceptible;  but  that  at  a certain  point 
on  the  axial  line  it  was  very  distinctly  heard. 
Consequently,  the  sonorous  waves  in  passing 
from  the  lens  had  converged  towards  the  axis, 
their  direction  had  been  changed  j in  other 
words,  they  had  been  refracted. 

The  refraction  o-'  sound  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  means  of  one  of  the  very  thin  india- 
rubber  balloons  used  as  children’s  toys,  inflated 
by  carbonic  acid.  If  the  balloon  be  filled  with 
hydrogen,  no  focus  is  detected : it  acts  like  a 
convex  lens,  and  the  divergence  of  the  rays  is 
increased,  instead  of  their  being  converged  to 
the  ear. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DAMAGE  DONE 
UNDER  IMPROVEMENT  ACTS. 

IiT  the  Court  of  Error  ia  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
OE  November  28th  (aitiiaga  in  Error,  from  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Justice  WUlea, 
Mr.  Justice  Keatinu,  Baron  Chauneil,  Baron  Pigott,  and 
Baron  Cleasby),  the  case  of  Flight  o.  the  Vestry  of  St, 
Luke's,  Chelsea,  was  decided. 

The  case  raised  an  important  question  as  to  whether  the 
owners  of  houses  or  premises  injurionply  affected  *by 
alterations  made  by  local  authorities  under  their  Im- 
provement Acts  are  entitled  to  any  compeusattoa.  The 
case  had  arisen  thus Mr.  Flight  is  the  owner  of  a house 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  the  pavement  op- 
posite to  which  was  raised  between  2 ft.  and  3 ft.,  so  as 
moat  seriously  to  injure  the  house.  He  claimed  compen- 
sation, bnf  it  was  refused,  the  Vestry  declaring  that  they 
acted  under  the  Chelsea  Improvement  Act  and  the  Local 
Government  Acts,  which  incorporated  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  bat  contained  no  express  provisions  for  compensa- 
tion. Thereupon  the  owner  claimed  3001.  as  compensatioD, 
and  proceeded  nnder  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator  on  his  behalf.  The  Vestry,  however,  declined  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator  on  their  part,  and  the  arbitrator 
appointed  on  bebalf  of  the  owner  proceeded  ex 
parte  and  made  his  award.  The  Vestry  refused  to 
recognise  it,  and  Mr.  Flight  thereupon  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a vuindamat  to  compel 
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them  to  take  up  the  award.  That  Court  decided 
farour.  Thereupon  the  Vestry  brought  error.  The 
enactment  on  which  they  chiefly  relied  was  the  lOith 
section  of  the  Improvement  Act.  The  enactment  on 
which  the  claimant  chiefly  relied  was  sec.  83.  And  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  it  was  urged,  contains  ample  pro- 
visions  for  compensation  for  premises  “ iojariously 
afFocted."  a /..i,.  /• 

After  a discussion  amongst  the  judges,  the  Lord  Chiel 
Baron,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  the  enactment  which 
authorised  thb  pavement  to  be  altered  was  “ subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act,”  one  of  which  (sec.  S3) 
expressly  incorporated  the  enactments  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  which  contained  provieions  as  to  compensa- 
tion. It  bad  been  urged,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  ex- 
press provision  for  compensation  to  persona  whose  pre- 
mises were  “injuriously  affected  but  the  22nd  and  23rd 
aeotions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  clearly  and  expressly 
conferred  the  right  to  compensation  in  euch  cases.  Those 
sections  expressly  applied  in  cases  whore  premises  were 
"injuriously  alTected  "by  the  execution  of  the  works, 
and  if  the  compensation  claimed  or  offered  “ in  any  each 
case  ” amounted  to  more  than  60L,  then  proceedings  by 
arbitration  wore  provided.  All  this  was  expressly  incor- 
porated in  the  Local  Improvement  Act,  and  applied  to 
any  “ improvements  ’’  effected  under  that  Act.  A liberal 
construction  must  be  put  upon  such  enactments ; and, 
unless  the  claim  to  compensation  was  clearly  excluded, 
they  onght  to  be  held  to  give  compensation  to  persons  the 
value  of  whose  property  was  seriously  injured  ’by  the 
works  and  operations  of  public  bodies.  It  tad  no\  been 
shown  that  the  right  to  compensation  was  excluded  in  such 
a case  as  the  present.  It  might  be  that  in  cases  of  slight 
and  inconsiderable  injuries,  such  as  were  contemplated  in 
Bome’of  the  provisions  he  had  referred  to,  compensation 
was  excluded;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  cases  of  serious 
injury,  such  as  the  present,  in  which  the  pavement  m'ght 
be  raised  so  high  as  to  block  up  the  man’s  house  alto- 
gether. It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Legislature 
intended  that  in  such  cases  there  was  to  be  no  compensa- 
tion to  the  party  injured.  It  had  been  argned,  indeed, 
that  the  improvements  to  be  the  subject  of  compensation 
were  only  such  as  involved  the  taking  of  land  ; bat  there 
was  oo  reason  why  the  enactment  should  receive  so 
limited  a construction.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  judgment  for  the  claimant  was  right. 

Mr.  Justice  "WiUee  said  he  entirely  concurred  in  this 
judgment,  and  the  other  learned  judges  concurred,  so 
that  the  judgment. of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Dench  was 
afflrmed. 


SEWEES  OP  DEPOSIT. 

Bib, — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the 
ancient  sewers  referred  to  in  the  following  extract  from 
“ J.  P.’s  ’’  letter  in  your  recent  issue  are  to  be  found 

“ Scores  of  miles  of  sewers  of  the  above  description, 
which  wore  put  down  daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  II., 
James  11.,  'William  and  Mary,  Aune,  and  Qeorges  I.  and 
II.,  are  still  in  existence." 

I presume  “ J.  P."  is  t he  author  of  the  ingenious  sec- 
tion in  your  Number  of  the  lith  of  October,  1871,  p.  809, 
in  which  the  arch  of  the  invert  bottom  is  cut  through  its 
entire  thickness,  endaogering  the  stability  of  the  sewer. 
If  sneh  a work  as  reconstructing  the  bottom  of  a sewer  is 
necessary,  an  egg-shaped  inverted  arch  should  replace  the 
old  invert  for  the  full  width,  so  that  the  aides  of  the  sewer 
may  be  properly  aeeured. 

But  if  there  are  so  many  miles  of  these  flat-bottomed 
sewers,— some  with  little  fall,  some  with  none,  and  some 
with  the  fall  the  wrong  way, — it  is  not  quite  clear  how  his 
extra  lOi  in.  in  section  is  to  improve  them.  For  example, 
take  a sewer  100  yards  in  length,  with  no  fall,  and  falling 
into  another  in  a similar  condition,  what  good  could  result 
from  lowering  the  bottom  ICJ  iu.  all  over  its  length,  for 
the  section  does  not  appear  to  admit  of  any  variation  in 
depth  ? In  short,  such  works  would  be  a waste  of  money, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  where  the  outfalls  could  be 
readily  lowered. 

“ J.  P.”  has  rather  magnified  this  subject.  I know  the 
London  sewers  pretty  well,  and  I also  know  there  are 
certain  sowers  as  described,  but  not  such  avast  number 
of  them  as  ho  tries  to  make  out,  end  in  almost  every 
instance  they  are  not  more  than  8 ft.  below  the  road  to 
the  invert.  Now,  I ask,  what  is  the  use  of  adding  lOi  in. 
to  sewers  so  shallow  that  they  do  not  admit  of  good  bouse 
drainage,  especially  where  there  are  basements  ? In  all 
such  oases  the  sewers  should  be  destroyed,  and  new  ones 
constructed,  at  a depth  of  not  lose  than  12  ft.  below  the 
roads  at  the  highest  point.  Any  other  way  of  treating 
them  would  be  a useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

A LONDOIf  SUBVEIOB. 


MEiIORIA.L9. 

The  Poet  Co^vper. — Ib  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  William  Cowper,  the  poet,  in  the 
chnroh  of  his  birthplace,  Great  Berkhamstead, 
Hertfordshire,  of  which  his  father  was  reotor. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  memorial  shall  be  an 
east  window,  immediately  over  the  grave  of  the 
poet’s  father  and  mother,  in  the  recently- 
restored  pariah  charoh.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  help  are  requested  to  oommnnioate  either 
to  the  rector.  Great  Berkhamsted,  or  with  Mr. 
William  Longman,  Paternoater-row,  London. 

Villiers  Jlfetnorial,  Wel/ord. — Lady  Elizabeth 
Villiers  is  to  rebuild  the  north  aisle  of  Welford 
church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  P.  W.  C. 
Tilliers.  Several  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Villiers 
having  expressed  a wish  to  join  with  the  parish 
in  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  memory  of 
him,  their  oo-operation  is  accepted  j but  no 
steps  already  taken  are  considered  as  pledging 
the  parish  to  proceed  further  until  a sufficient 
sum  is  secured  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
new  roof  for  the  nave. 

Proposed  3femorial  of  Df.  Jenner: — An  effort 
is  being  made  to  fill  the  east  window  of  Berkeley 
Church  with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  of 
Dr.  Jenner.  An  influential  committee  has  been 
formed,  consisting  of  Earl  Bathurst,  Earl  Dooio, 


Lord  Fitzbardinge,  Col.  Kingsoote,  C.B.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Barwiok  Baker,  Mr,  Gambler  Parry,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Scobsll  (Pershore),  Mr.  Henry  Kings- 
oote,  of  96,  Eaton-plaoe,  London,  is  the  hon. 
secretary. 


FIREPROOF  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Sib, — I have  observed  several  letters  in  the  daily  papers 
since  the  lamentable  accident  by  which  the  fireman  Ford 
lost  his  life,  asking  for  a reconsideration  of  the  material 
with  which  the  fire-escapes  are  constructed. 

It  appears  that  whenever  the  flames  come  in  contact 
with  the  cauvass  it  takes  fire,  and  the  escape  is  rendered 
useless  for  its  purpose,  and  a source  of  danger  to  tbo 
brave  fellows  in  charge.  I have  to  suggest  to  the  autho- 
rities, through  your  columns,  that  asbestos  should  be  used 
instead  of  the  canvass  and  gause.  The  mineral  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  its  name,  signifying  that  which  isin- 
eonsomable,  describes  its  distinguishing  property.  The 
ancients,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  it,  particularly  a 
silky  variety  of  it,  called  Amianthus— into  an  incombustible 
kind  of  cloth,  in  which  they  burned  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  in  order  that  they  might  collect  the  ashes  without 
mixture.  Let  the  moderns  use  it  to  save  from  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  living  ! 

Pliny  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  napkins  and  towels  of 
Amianthus  taken  from  the  table  of  a groat  feast,  and 
burned  before  the  company,  by  which  operation  they  be. 
came  better  cleansed  than  if  they  had  been  washed. 

There  may  be  some  practical  objection  to  this  material 
of  which  I am  ignorant  [want  of  sufficient  strength  ; and 
its  cost]  ; but  1 pen  this  suggestion  as  one  interested,  as 
all  are,  in  perfecting  the  means  by  which  any  may  be 
resoned  from  a fearfol  death,  and  the  lives  of  those  pre- 
served from  uuueceeaary  danger  who  so  continually  and 
nobly  risk  them,  E.  J.  L, 


PATENTS,  SEWERAGE,  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  C.E., 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
we  take  the  following  : — 

It  appears  to  me  that  greater  ohangei  are  im- 
pendio<r  over  the  world  during  the  next  fifty 
years  than  have  ever  taken  place  in  the  centuries 
that  have  passed.  These  great  changes  may 
not  be  due  to  the  discovery  of  new  powers  in 
nature.  We  may  not  invent  anything  oorre- 
eponding  to  the  telegraph,  or  the  railway,  or  the 
steamship ; but  wbat  we  shall  do  is  to  apply 
these  inventions  to  an  extent  whioh  will  com- 
pletely metamorphose  the  whole  globe. 

Speaking  of  the  Patent  Laws,  Mr.  Thompson 
suggested  the  erection  of  a patent  tribunal,  oom- 
posed  of  Boieotifio  men,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  examine  all  applications  for  patents.  On  this 
tribunal  would  be  thrown  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  invention  for  which  a patent 
was  applied  had  been  anticipated  by  any  pra- 
vions  patentee,  or  whether  it  was  in  use  already 
without  being  patented.  As  soon  as  the  petition 
for  a patent  was  lodged,  along  with  a description 
of  the  invention,  this  inquiry  wonld  be  made, 
and  the  result  commnnioated  to  the  applicant  for 
a patent.  He  would  then  leave  the  entire 
responsibility  of  taking  any  further  steps  to  the 
applicant.  By  this  means  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  an  immense  number  of  patents 
wonld  never  go  beyond  this  first  stage.  It  would 
not,  he  thonght,  bs  a safe  or  wise  proceeding  to 
intrnst  the  power  of  refusing  patents  to  any 
tribunal  whatever. 

The  next  topic  tonohed  upon  was  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  large  towns,  regarding  which 
he  said  that  a careful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jeot  in  all  its  bearinga  had  led  him  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  large  towns  would  nltimately  be 
compelled  to  separate  entirely  their  system  of 
sewage  from  their  ordinary  drainage.  The  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  oat  this  separation  was  far 
less  than  at  first  appears.  The  separation  of 
sewage  from  drainage  would  involve  some  re- 
arrangements in  the  pipes  within  the  houses,  as 
well  as  a separate  set  of  channels  under  the 
streets.  The  cost  of  such  channels  under  the 
streets  would  be  comparatively  small,  as  the 
matter  flowing  throngh  them  wonld  be  almost 
constant  in  quantity,  whereas  the  drains,  having 
to  provide  for  rain-storms,  must  be  of  enormous 
capacity.  His  proposal,  and  the  system  he 
would  snggest,  would  simply  consist  in  devoting 
the  existing  sewers  under  the  streets  to  the 
pnrpose  of  drainage,  while  he  would  lay  down 
cast-iron  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
sewage  matter  into  proper  receptacles,  whioh 
would  be  entirely  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  all  deleterious  gases,  such  as  takes 
place  when  sewage  matter  is  thrown  into  the 
great  sewers. 

Closely  connected,  he  proceeded,  with  the 
suggestion  which  I have  just  mentioned  regard- 
ing the  separation  of  sewage  from  drainage  is 
another  snggestion  which  I venture  to  make, 
namely,  the  separation  of  onr  water  supply  into 
two  qualities.  The  constant  tendency  of  the 
increasing  population  to  gather  together  in  large 


towns,  combined  with  the  continually-increasing 
consumption  of  water  for  each  inhabitant  of 
these  towns  ; an  increase,  it  mnat  be  borne  in. 
mind,  not  of  water  to  drink  or  to  use  in  any 
form  of  cooking,  but  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
water  for  watering  the  streets,  for  bathing,  and 
general  sanitary  purposes,  renders  it  necessary 
to  provide  snoh  an  enormons  quantity  of  water 
that  it  has  become  praotioally  impossible  in 
many  large  towns  to  procure  the  reqnisite  quan- 
tity of  water  without  lowering  the  standard  of 
the  quality.  Water  of  soffioieut  purity  for  wash- 
ing clothes,  bathing,  watering  the  streets,  manu- 
facturing purposes,  waterclosets,  aud  a number 
of  other  purposes,  conld  be  procured  in  almost 
all  localities  with  very  little  trouble  and  at  very 
little  cost ; but  when  our  municipal  authorities 
set  to  work  to  water  the  streets  and  to  flash  the 
sewers  with  water  of  the  same  quality  as  we 
require  for  drinking,  then  the  task  indeed  be- 
comes a very  difficult  one,  and  the  attempt  to 
carry  it  out  an  absnrd  waste  of  money  and 
energy.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tyler’s  Hill,  Bucks. — The  new  church  and 
schools  at  Tyler’s  Hill,  near  Cbeeham,  have  been 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  new 
bnildiog,  which  is  to  act  in  the  double  capacity 
of  church  and  schoolroom,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  M.  Glover,  the  son  of  the  eminent  composer, 
Mr.  Stephen  Glover,  whose  songs  and  ballads 
are  wed  known.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Spicer,  of 
Wycombe,  very  satisfactorily.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  that  of  the  Early  French 
Medicoval,  with  an  apsidal,  or  rounded  chancel, 
a very  small  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
porch  on  the  south.  The  roof  is  open  and 
slightly  stained,  and  the  whole  bnilding,  both 
within  and  without,  being  composed  of  coloured 
brick,— red,  grey,  yellow,  and  black, — a contrast 
of  tints  is  maintained  throughout}  and  the  due 
fighting  of  the  chancel  was  provided  for  by  a 
coroiM  bearing  wax  candles,  suspended  from  the 
chancel  arch.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  bracket 
oil  lamps  at  intervals  all  down  the  charoh.  The 
land  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  materials 
were  given  by  Lord  Chesham,  while  all  the 
interior  fittings  were  the  gifts  of  persons  who 
for  the  most  part  desired  'that  their  names 
should  be  kept  secret.  The  font  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hill,  the  bell  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Folkhard,  and  the  oommunion-servicB  by  Miss 
Dora  Stratton. 

Walworth. — The  new  church  of  All  Souls’, 
Grosvenor  Park,  Walworth,  has  been  oonaeorated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  building  of  this 
church  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Loudon  Diocesan  Home  Mission  in  connexion 
with  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund.  The  site 
was  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Urlwin,  of  Lough- 
borough Park,  Brixton,  and  the  Misses  Billiter. 
The  amount  contributed  by  Mr.  Urlwin  is  be- 
tween 3,0001.  and  4,0001.  The  total  cost  of  the 
charoh,  with  organ  and  furniture  complete,  ie 
over  9,0001. 

York. — The  church  of  St.  Saviour,  in  this  city, 
which  has  recently  nndet^one  extensive  internal 
repairs,  has  been  re  opened  by  the  Archbishop. 
The  lofty  roofs,  which  were  stained  very  darkly, 
have  been  painted  a light  buff,  ornamented  with 
blue,  crimson,  and  gold.  All  the  pews  have 
been  re-atained  and  varnished,  and  also  the  front 
of  the  west  gallery.  This  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Webster,  painter.  The 
old  reredoB  was  a large  wooden  one,  whioh  has 
been  removed,  thereby  opening  out  the  lower 
mulliona  of  the  east  window.  A new  reredos,  the 
work  of  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Hartley,  decorator,  has 
been  subatituted  for  the  former  one,  the  lower 
intorstices  of  the  window  being  filled  with 
illuminated  panels  bearing  evangelical  emblems, 
the  “ Alpha  ” and  “ Omega,”  the  cross  and  the 
crown.  A corona  of  brass  has  been  suspended 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  nave  lighted  with  brasa 
standards.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  arcades 
have  been  stripped  of  whitewash,  the  stonework 
re-dresBod,  and  in  some  places  restored  by  Mr. 
Mennell.  The  organ-case  has  also  been  deco- 
ra‘ed,  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  of  the- 
ohuroh  painted,  and  several  other  lesser  im- 
provements effected.  The  total  cost  of  the 
restoration  baa  been  abont  3001. 

Northleach. — The  restored  chanoel  of  Nofc- 
grove  Church  has  been  re-opened.  The  restora- 
tion has  brought  to  light  traces  of  former 
features,  and  these  remains  have  been  preserved 
for  the  information  of  the  antiquary  and  arohi- 
teob.  The  chancel  (like  some  others  in  this  part 
of  the  county)  was  originally  built  without  any 
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east  window.  Tlie  carefal  stripping  of  the  walls 
has  BoWed  the  qaestion  of  how  Bach  a blank 
east  wall  was  originally  treated.  Canopied 
niches,  which  had  contained  Bcnlptnred  historical 
groups,  formed  the  principal  features  of  the 
design,  and  that  was  completed  by  a system  of 
paintings  containing  Scriptural  subjects,  the 
decorative  painting  being  continued  on  the  side 
walls  and  throughout  the  chancel.  In  restoring 
the  chancel,  the  south  wall,  which  was  much 
shaken  and  out  of  perpendicular,  has  been  re- 
built} the  windows  have  been  renewed;  anew 
chancel  arch  has  been  inserted,  and  the  gables 
over  it  have  been  rebuilt,  retaining  the  old 
sanctns  bell-cot : a new  roof  has  been  pnt  on,  of 
similar  design  to  the  old  one;  the  floor  of  the 
chancel  has  been  re-paved  with  stone  and  en- 
canstio  tile  borders,  and  the  saorariam  with 
Godwin’s  encanstio  tiles,  made  in  imitation  of 
old  patterns.  The  stalls  and  reading-desk  are 
of  deal,  slightly  stained  and  varnished ; the 
lectern  is  of  oak.  The  windows  (of  which  there 
are  only  two,  and  these  on  the  south  side)  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  The  three-light  easternmost  window  has 
figures  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Bartholomew  (the 
patron  saint),  and  St.  Mark;  and  the  other,  a 
two-light  window,  the  figures  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John.  The  chancel  is  lighted  at  night  by 
means  of  a simple  corona  for  eight  lights,  of 
braes  and  painted  iron,  hnng  from  the  collar  of 
the  roof.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  paintings,  &o.,and  the  want  of  funds 
to  restore  them  at  once,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  pat  hangings  at  the  east  end  to  make  it  fit 
for  service. 

Kenton  (Suffolk).  — The  ohnrch  of  this  small 
village  has  been  re-opened  after  restoration. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  of  bygone  years  the  whole 
bnilding  had  got  into  a very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, and  Mr.  Hakewill,  of  Bealioga,  having 
prepared  plana,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Cornish, 
North  Walsham,  was  accepted ; and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  last  five  months  the  old  roof  of 
the  nave,  which  was  covered  with  lead,  and 
was  plastered  inside,  has  been  removed,  and  a 
new  open  oak  roof  covered  with  tiles  has  been 
Enbstituted ; the  chancel  has  been  re-roofed, 
the  new  roof  being  arch-shaped  and  boarded, 
the  ribs  being  ornamented  at  their  junotions 
with  carved  bosses  ; new  windows  have  been 
pnt  in  the  three  chancel  walls ; the  windows  of 
the  nave  reglazed  with  cathedral  glass,  and  the 
whole  chnroh  benched,  besides  varions  minor 
improvements.  The  external  walla  (of  flint)  are 
to  be  re-pointed.  The  amount  of  Mr.  Cornish’s 
contract  was  8001. 

Warminster. — The  new  chancel  erected  at  the 
cast  end  of  Christ  Church,  Warminster,  has 
been  re-opened.  The  new  chancel  is  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  was  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  T.  fl.  Wyatt,  the  diocesan  arohi- 
teot. 

Kenley  (CouZsdon). — A new  church  has  been 
opened  at  Kenley.  The  edifice  will  seat  300 
persons.  The  estimated  cost,  inolnding  tower 
and  spire  now  building  on  north  side  of  ohanoel, 
organ,  bell,  &o-,  yet  to  be  obtained,  is  about, 
S,500J.  The  church  was  the  design  of  Mr.  J. 
Fowler,  of  Louth,  whose  plans  were  recom- 
mended  by  Mr.  G.  G,  Scott,  whose  advice  was 
asked  concerning  the  designs  sent  in.  It  con- 
sists  of  nave  with  three  bays,  north  and  south 
nisles,  north  arch,  chancels,  with  organ-chamber 
on  north  side  j the  chancel  terminates  with  a 
gabled  ‘apse.  The  style  is  Early  Geometrical, 
and  the  material  nsed  externally  is  Kentish  rag, 
the  interior  of  wrought  brickwork,  interspersed 
with  atone.  The  pillars  are  round,  of  stone,  and 
have  carved  capitals.  The  seats  are  of  pine. 
The  nave  is  lighted  with  gas  jets  ronnd  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  chancel  havin" 
standards.  The  pulpit  on  the  north  side  is  0° 
stone,  with  brass  desk.  The  floors  are  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights,  and  at  its  base  are  five  arches,  the  central 
one  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  west  window 
is  of  four  lights.  Those  in  [the  aisle  (which  are 
lean-to)  are  short  in  appearance. 

Tapton. — The  parish  obnrch  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration.  The  ceiling,  archways, 
and  pillars,  have  been  cleansed  so  as  to  show 
the  original  stonework.  A new  west  window  has 
been  put  in.  The  old  pews  have  been  removed, 
and  new  seats  have  been  placed  throughout  the 
nave  and  side  aisles.  There  is  also  a new  pulpit 
and  reading-desk,  of  wood.  The  chancel,  which 
contains  several  monomental  tablets,  has  not 
been  tonohed  at  present.  The  restoration  has 
been  ezeonted  by  local  tradesmen. 

Bradford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new, 


church,  for  the  congregation  of  St.  John’s,  has 
been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Bipon.  The  site  is  in 
Little  Horton-lane.  The  new  edifice  will  accom- 
modate over  700  persons,  and  will  cost  about 
7,0001.  The  plan  consists  of  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  south  transept,  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestries  for  choir  and  clergy. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  church  within  the 
walls  is  125  fc. ; the  width  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  50  ft. ; and  the  height  of  nave-ridge, 
50  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  style  is  Decorated. 
The  principal  entrances  are  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  the  porch  on  the  north 
side  towards  Horton-lane  being  the  more  ela- 
borate of  the  two,  having  a deeply  recessed  outer 
doorway,  with  niche  for  statue  of  the  patron 
saint  (St.  John),  and  an  arcade  pierced  with 
windows  on  the  side.  Precanbion  has  been  taken 
by  means  of  double  doors  to  exclude  draughts. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  church  externally 
will  be  the  central  tower,  23  ft.  square,  and 
rising  to  a height  of  109  ft,  above  the  ground. 
It  is  carried  on  four  piers,  with  arches  opening 
into  the  nave,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and 
transept.  Large  belfry  windows  occupy  the 
sides  above  the  roof,  and  lofty  pinnacles  rise 
from  the  angles,  The  rapid  fall  of  the  ground 
causes  the  chancel  outside  to  be  unusually  lofty. 
The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  moulded 
tracery  in  the  head.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by 
coupled  two-light  windows,  with  qnatrefoil 
openings  above  them,  and  the  olearatorics  con- 
tain circular  windows,  two  in  each  bay,  alter- 
nating in  design.  The  west  end  of  the  nave  is 
pierced  by  two  coupled  lancet-windows,  sur- 
mounted by  a large  rose-window,  consisting  of  a 
foliated  ring,  from  which  radiate  twelve  columns 
supporting  trefoil  heads.  The  church  internally 
will  be  lined  with  pressed  brick,  relieved  with 
bands  of  black  brick  and  ashlar  stone.  The 
roofs,  except  those  of  the  aisles,  which  are  con- 
structed of  bladings  and  purlins,  are  coupled 
rafters,  those  of  the  nave  and  chancel  being 
covered  on  the  under  side  with  arched  boarding. 
The  seats  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  stalls  and 
other  fittings  of  the  chancel,  together  with  the 
doors,  are  of  wainscot  oak.  The  warming  is  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  means  of  Haden’s  hot- 
air apparatus.  Thecontraotors  are : — Formasons’ 
and  joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Beanland  j plumbers 
and  glaziers’  work,  Mr.  John  Schofield;  slating, 
Mr.  T.  Nelson  ; and  painting,  Mr.  James  Green- 
hough.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F. 
Healey. 

Bromsgrove. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee 
for  carrying  out  the  proposed  new  church  in 
Bromsgrove,  plans  for  the  church  were  exhibited 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  were  approved.  The  ground- 
plan  provides  accommodation  for  600  people, 
exclusive  of  the  choir-benches  in  the  chancel. 
The  ohnrch  will  comprise  nave  and  side  aisles, 
tower  at  north-west  corner,  porch  on  south  side, 
chancel,  with  apaidal  termination  and  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestries  for  clergy  and  choristers. 
A basement  will  be  sunk  for  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  easternmost  bay  of  aisles  is  slightly 
projected  and  gabled  in  the  transeptal  form. 
The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  A tower,  with 
spire,  rises  at  the  north-west  corner,  its  altitude 
being  about  175  ft.,  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
containing  the  belfry,  with  ornamented  double 
lancet  lights  and  louvres  for  the  passage  of 
sound;  bat  it  is  not  contemplated  to  execute  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  and  spire  at  present, 
owing  to  the  limited  funds.  The  church  is  in- 
tended to  be  built  with  the  local  sandstone,  the 
walls  lined  inside  with  bnfl’-colonred  brioks, 
relieved  with  stone  strings  and  bandings;  dress- 
ings, arches,  window-tracings,  &c.,  in  Bath  and 
part  in  local  grey  sandstone.  The  church  will 
be  built  upon  a site  adjoining  the  Birmingham- 
road,  and  the  work  will  be  commenced  early  in 
the  ensning  spring. 

Biskopshourne. — It  is  proposed  to  undertake  a 
thorough  repair  and  restoration  of  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  ohnrch  of  Bishopsbonrne — the 
church  and  burial-place  of  Richard  Hooker — 
under  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  has  lately  made  a preliminary 
soryey  of  the  building,  and  presented  a report 
on  its  present  condition  and  the  works  which  he 
thinks  it  desirable  to  have  executed.  To  com- 
plete all  the  works  recommended  by  Mr.  Scott 

rnnAi’  estimated,  involve  an  outlay  of 

1,9001,  or  2,0001.  ^ 

Nutley.  — The  church  has  been  opened  for 
divine  worship,  having  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a north  aiele  and  vestry.  Besides  the 
enlargement  of  the  church,  the  chancel  has  been 
beautified  by  the  additional  gifts  of  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Merry.  A parsonage  has  been  built.  The 
chnroh  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  G.  Cheesman, 
builder,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W. 
Shaw,  architect. 

Horsham.  — St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Colgate, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  whioh  is  new,  has  been 
completed  with  enclosed  burial-ground,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  James  Clifton  Brown,  of  Holm- 
bush,  on  the  Holmbush  estate  at  Colgate.  The 
building  and  ground  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  At  the  communion  or 
east  end  is  a stained-glass  window. 

Orpington. — It  has  been  resolved  to  restore 
and  refit  the  nave  of  the  church  here,  and  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
intention. 

Famingham.^'Ihe  church,  after  restoration 
and  consecration  of  additional  burying-gronud 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  galleries  at  either  end  of  the  nave  have 
been  removed,  so  as  to  display  the  architecture 
of  the  chancel  arch  and  the  tower  opening;  the 
high  pews  and  higher  pulpit  have  been  replaced 
with  open  seats  facing  uniformly  to  the  east,  the 
font  being  placed  near  the  north  door.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  remains  ceiled,  probably  because  its 
extreme  age,  exceeding  in  some  parts  500  years, 
made  dangerous  any  alteration.  That  of  the 
chancel  has  been  entirely  renewed,  and  displays 
an  interlacing  of  oak  beams,  below  planks  of  the 
same.  The  south  side  of  the  church,  which  was 
formerly  inefficiently  lighted  (at  the  west  end 
especially  by  mere  square  apertures  in  the  wall), 
is  now  lighted  at  equal  intervals  by  three 
windows  of  two  lights  apiece,  the  tracery  of  the 
most  eastern  being  Decorated,  and  that  of  the 
other  two  Perpendionlar.  The  painting  formerly 
visible  above  the  chancel  arch,  which  repre- 
sented Moses  and  Aaron  gnarding  the  decalogue, 
has  been  removed.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
now  nniformly  of  a buff  Lint.  The  pavement  of 
the  aisle  and  chancel  is  of  red  and  black  tiles. 
In  the  chancel  an  arch  has  been  opened  in  the 
south  wall,  next  the  nave,  for  the  reception  of  the 
organ,  behind  which  is  the  old  vestry.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 
The  work  of  renovating  the  chancel,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  we  under- 
stand, was  executed  by  Mr.  Handcook,  of  Dover. 
The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  builder’s 
operations  were  done  by  Mr.  W.  Gumbrell,  of 
Dartford.  The  gas-fitting  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Dray  & Co.,  of  Farningham  and  London. 
A Gnrney’s  stove  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Weekes  & Tufnail,  of  Dartford.  The  stone- 
work was  done  by  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Gravesend. 
We  believe  the  expenses  of  repair  will  amount  to 
between  1,500Z.  and  2,000i. 

Rochdale. — St.  John’s  Chnrch,  Facit,  Roch- 
dale, has  been  consecrated.  It  is  at  present 
only  a portion  of  the  original  and  complete 
design.  The  part  now  bnilt  and  consecrated 
comprises : — A ohanoel,  28  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with 
north  and  south  chancel  aisles,  nsed  as  vestry 
and  organ-chamber ; a nave,  72  ft.  by  38  ft. ; a 
western  porch,  25  ft.  by  6 fc. ; baptistery,  14  ft. 
by  8 ft. ; and  a south-west  porch,  which  is  in 
fact  the  basement  of  the  future  steeple,  now 
only  carried  up  high  enough  to  take  the  stairs 
which  give  access  to  the  western  gallery.  The 
complete  design  comprises  short  aisles  to  the 
nave  of  two  bays  each,  marked  off  by  arches 
and  central  pillars  of  stone.  These  will  give 
156  additional  sittings.  The  present  accommo- 
dation is  for  467  adults  ; and  of  coarse  ultimately 
for  623,  but  the  church  is  so  planned  that, 
without  overcrowding,  540  grown-up  persons 
may  even  now  be  seated  on  special  occasions, 
and  when  the  chnrch  is  quite  finished,  in  the 
same  way,  about  700  may  find  seats.  The 
church  stands  on  the  summit  of  a little  hill 
by  the  roadside,  and  close  to  the  village  of 
Facit.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  the  tracery 
and  all  other  such  ornamental  features  being  all 
of  geometric  forme.  The  cost,  inolnding  be- 
tween 3001.  and  4001.  for  foundations,  was 
3,5002.  The  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
W.  Storra ; the  foundations  being  put  in  by 
Messrs.  Longworth  & Co.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Manchester. — St.  Jamea’s’^Church,  George- 
street,  Manohester,  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
city  chnrches,  bnilt  abonb  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  with  high  boxes  for  pews,  three-decker 
pnlpit  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  no  chancel, 
bat  only  a very  shallow  sacrariam.  Designs 
have  recently  been  made  by  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Manohester,  architects,  for  the 
recasting  of  this  church.  During  the  last  few 
months  a portion  of  the  design,  viz.,  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a “ ohoraa  cantoram,”  or  qiiasi-ohanoel, 
has  been  proceeded  with.  This  consists  of  a 
tiled  platform,  raised  three  steps  abo7e  the  nave 
floor,  on  the  north  and  soabh  sides  of  which  are 
ranged  the  choir  stalls.  It  is  inclosed  by  a low 
parolose  or  screen,  snrmoanted  by  light  iron- 
work.  There  is  another  step  at  the  altar-rail, 
and  a foot-pace  for  the  Lord’s  table.  A chorister’s 
vestry  has  been  formed  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  nave,  divided  off  from  the  oharch  by  a 
snitable  wooden  screen.  The  organ  has  been 
bronght  down  from  the  western  gallery  to  the 
eouth-east  corner  of  the  nave,  and  the  font  has 
been  moved  to  the  west  end  of  the  central 
passage.  The  complete  scheme  inolades  a 
wronght-iron  archway,  with  a lofty  cross  above, 
and  also  metal  gates  at  the  western  entrance  of 
the  "chorns  cantoram.”  This,  as  there  is  no 
chancel  arch,  serves  to  mark  it  off  from 
the  body  of  the  chnrch.  The  position  of  the 
“chorns  oantornm  ” is  farther  emphasised  by 
a panelled  ceiling  above.  There  will  be  a reredos 
of  appropriate  design,  and  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  wall,  by  slight  alterations,  will  be 
bronght  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  new 
work.  The  windows  in  the  east  wall  are 
intended  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  An 
arch  is  to  be  thrown  across  the  present  shallow 
recess.  The  central  part  of  the  western  facade 
will  bo  reoased  externally  with  brickwork,  and 
by  this  and  other  slight  alterations  it  is  intended 
that  a fairly  charoh-like  appearance  will  be 
given  to  the  whole  front.  There  is  also  to  be  a 
simple  ironwork  gable  and  arch  over  the  west 
gateway.  The  cost  of  this  quasi-chancel,  with 
its  stalls,  tiling,  altar-rail,  lectern,  new  palpit, 
new  choir,  vestry,  &c.,  is  2621.  The  woodwork 
is  pitch  pine  and  mahogany.  The  wood  of  the 
old  pulpit  is  re-asod  as  far  as  possible.  The 
contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  T.  Darnbrough,  of 
Basbolme. 

Colchester, — St.  James’s  Church,  after  resto- 
ration, has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship. 
The  edifice  was  suddenly  closed,  having  been 
declared  nnsafo  by  architects  who  were  called  in 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  roof  and  north 
wall.  The  rector  (the  Rev.  R S.  Cummins)  with 
the  ohurohwardens  and  a few  leadirg  parish- 
ioners, have  pursued  the  undertaking  with  some 
boldness,  but  up  to  the  present  time  only  about 
3,000i.  have  been  raised  out  of  the  4,000i. 
expenditure.  The  outer  walls  have  undergone 
restoration,  a new  roof  has  beon  erected,  and 
the  church  benched  in  place  of  the  old  pews. 
The  organ  is  now  placed  in  the  north  transept. 
The  monnmental  windows  and  tombs  have,  of 
conrse,  been  respected.  The  church  will  seat 
800  persons. 

Sorbury.  — The  House  of  Mercy  Chapel, 
Horbury,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
Earl  Beanobamp  in  Angust  of  last  year,  has 
been  opened.  The  committee  have  found  it 
imperative  to  add  thereto  one  of  the  wings, 
planned  at  the  ontseb  of  the  building,  but 
allowed  to  stand  over  till  funds  should  be  forth- 
coming to  enable  them  to  make  another  start. 
This  last  instalment  comprises  superior’s  room, 
common  room,  refectory,  and  chapel.  The  chapel 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  64  ft.  by  22  ft., 
and  47  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  It  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  faoiogs  on  the  outside,  and 
within  of  red  and  bine  bricks,  Bath  stone,  Mans- 
field stone,  and  slate  bands,  with  shafts  of 
Aberdeen  granite  to  the  arcade  and  apse.  There 
is  a oironlar  apse  at  the  east  end,  with  altar 
•reached  by  five  steps,  sedilis,  credence,  and 
reredos.  The  apse  is  lighted  by  nine  lancet 
windows,  the  three  central  ones  being  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
There  are  six  lights  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
with  arcade  of  granite  shafts  ; and  at  the  west 
end  is  a wheel  window,  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  London.  Here  also  is  an  oak 
screen  forming  an  ante-ohapel  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  a gallery  approached  from  the  outside, 
for  strangers  above.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
organ-loft,  with  vestry  below.  The  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  with  deal  and  oak  bases.  At  the 
sides  of  the  nave  are  oak  stall-fittings,  with 
orooketed  fioials,  whilst  the  aisles  will  be  filled 
with  chairs.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encanstic 
■tiles ; and  the  heating  apparatus  is  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  Wakefield.  The  arohiteot  is  Mr.  H. 
Woodyear,  of  Grafton,  Surrey  j and  the  con- 
tractors are  Meesrs.  Speight  & Fawcett,  of 
Wakefield.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Walker,  clerk  of  the 
■works;  Mr.  Dean,  foreman  of  buildings;  and 
Mr.  Maynard,  of  general  fittings. 

Kirbymoorside. — The  Rev.  E.  M.  Birob,  M.A., 
tiie  vicar,  has  already  had  promises  to  the  amount 


of  1,8001.  towards  the  church  restoration  fund. 
Mr.  Gilbeit  Scott,  architect,  has  inspected  it 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  new  plana. 

Kilburn. — Sfc.  John’s  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  7,0001.,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  nearly  1,000  persons. 
It  oonsists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  a 
well-developed  ohancel,  with  apsidal  termina- 
tion, (and  two  chancel  aisles,  one  forming  the 
vestry,  and  the  other  the  organ-ohamber.  The 
style  of  the  church  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
walls  are  faced  both  externally  and  internally 
with  brick;  in  the  latter  case,  patterns  of  red 
being  freely  introduced.  There  is  a turret  at 
the  south-west  corner  upwards  of  100  fc.  high. 
The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  Mansfield  shafts. 
The  lighting  consists  of  circular  coronao,  hung 
from  the  nave  arches  and  chanoel.  lacluding 
the  site,  about  9,0001.  have  been  expended  on 
the  edifice.  The  arohiteots  of  the  church  are 
Messrs.  Francis;  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Dove,  of  Islington. 

Byiocll-on-Tyne. — St.  Andrew’s  Church  has 
been  re-opened,  after  enlargement  and  restora- 
tion, It  is  of  twelfth-oentury  date,  and  is 
cruciform  in  plan ; the  tower,  which  is  at  the 
west  end,  being  of  the  Early  Saxon  period.  The 
new  works  comprise  a new  north  transept,  built 
on  the  foundations  of  a former  one,  which  were 
discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  works  j 
also  a new  chanoel  aisle,  opening  into  the  chanoel 
on  the  north  side  by  two  arches.  The  other 
works  comprise  a reredos,  a stone  pnlpit,  and 
chanoel  seats.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter ; and  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Arkle  & Furgnson. 


§xiahs 

The  Art  of  Oarnishing  Churches  at  Christmas 
anci  other  Festivals,  By  Edward  Young 
Cox.  Third  Edition.  28,  Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

The  illustrations  in  this  edition  of  “The  Art  of 
Garnishing  Churches”  are  nearly  all  new,  and 
are  mostly  printed  by  photolithography.  It  is 
a considerable  improvement  on  the  first  edition, 
and  will  be  foand  very  useful  just  now  by  those 
who  desire  to  make  their  churches  participate  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  coming  season. 


Introdxiciory  Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutions: 
together  vjiih  a Proposal  for  Organising  an 
Institution  for  Training  Midwives  and,  Mid- 
xvifei-ij  Niu'ses,  By  Florence  Nightingale. 
London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

In  a quaint  little  dedication,  Miss  Nightingale, 
“ without  permission,”  dedicates  these  valuable 
notes  to  the  shade  of  the  mother  of  Socrates, 
whose  illustrious  son  himself  said,  “The  mid- 
wives are  respectable  women,  and  have  a 
character  to  lose.”  Miss  Nightingale  hopes  to  be 
inspired  with  his  “ spirit  of  questioning  aright,” 
and  that  those  who  read  may  learn,  not  of  her, 
bub  of  themselves. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  experi- 
mental trial,  at  King’s  • College  Hospital,  of  a 
training  establishment  for  nurses  in  such  cases, 
and  the  causes  of  its  being  closed.  Since  that 
event  it  has  been  an  anxious  subject  of  inquiry 
with  Miss  Nightingale,  whether  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  reopen  a nursing-school  under  other 
conditions.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  plans 
of  several  forms  of  wards  and  institntions, 
inoluding  the  late  midwifery  wards  at  King’s 
College  Hospital. 


A National  Technical  University  for  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  ; or,  How  to  Utilise  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  the  Obsolete  Charities.  London  : 
Kelly  & Co.,  Great  Queen-street. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this  volume 
assume  the  form  of  a letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
including  a report  by  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  exeontive  committee  of  the  proposed 
National  University  for  Technical  and  Industrial 
Training,  which  forms  the  main  portion  of  the 
volume.  In  proposing  the  conversion  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  into  a National  Technical  Uni- 
Toreity,  it  is  intended  that  a portion  of  it  should 
constitute  a Naval  University,  or  department 
devoted  to  students  destined  for  the  royal  and 
mercantile  marine,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
hospital  applied  to  that  department.  The  report 
points  oat  that  there  are  large  funds  in  existence 
whioh  might  with  propriety  be  appropriated  to 


the  founding  of  a new  nniversity,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  vested  interests  of  corporations 
or  the  alienation  of  charities  for  local  purposes. 


TARIORUM. 

We  mention  the  receipt  of  several  books 
to  which  attention  will  be  given  in  due  course : — 
“ A History  of  the  Gothio  Revival : an  Attempt 
to  Show  how  the  Taste  for  Mediceval  Arohi- 
teoture,  whioh  lingered  in  England  during  the 
Two  Last  Centuries  has  since  been  Encouraged 
and  Developed.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Archi- 
teob.  London : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.” ; 
“The  Choice  of  a Dwelling;  a Practical  Hand- 
book of  Useful  Information  on  all  Points  con- 
nected with  Hiring,  Buying,  or  Building  a 
House,  with  its  Stables  and  Garden  Outbuild- 
ings. By  Gervase  Wheeler,  Arohiteot.  With 
plans  and  views.  London  : Murray,  Albemarle- 
street”;  “ Stones  of  the  Temple;  or,  Lessons 
from  the  Fabric  and  Furniture  of  the  Church. 
By  Walter  Field,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Rivingtons, 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge”  (a  pretty, 
interesting,  but  over-fanoiful  book);  “Experi- 
mental Meohanica  ; a Course  of  Leotures  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  College  of  Soienoe  for  Ireland, 
By  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  A.M.  With  illnstra- 
tions.  London  and  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.”; 
and  “ Queen  Charlotte  Islands ; a Narrative  of  Dis- 
covery and  Adventure  in  the  North  Pacific,  by 
Francis  Poole,  C.B.  Edited  by  John  W.  Lyndon. 
London  ; Hnrat  & Blackett,  Great  Marlborongh- 

street.” “ Patent  Law.and  Practice  ; showing 

the  Mode  of  obtaining  and  opposing  Grants, 
Disolaimers,  Confirmations,  and  Extensions  of 
Patents.  With  a chapter  on  Patent  Agents.  By 
a Practitioner.  London  ; Triibner  & Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row.”  This  is  a handy  little  manual,  in- 
tended mainly  to  impress  the  necessity  of 
prndenoe  on  the  novitiate  in  patent  matters. 

The  current  number  of  the  Art-Journal 

says, — “ The  Commissioners  of  the  French  De* 
partment  have  sent  in  their  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Commeroe  in  Paris.  It  states  that 
the  actual  sales  effected  by  them  amonnted  to 
more  than  20,000Z. ; and  that  ‘ orders  ’ had 
been  received  which  would  realise  double  that 
sura.  For  works  of  art  upwards  of  5,0001.  bad 
been  paid.  Ooe  can  soarcely  wonder — seeing 
the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  French  mann- 
facturers  and  tradesmen,  which  have  bronght 
them  such  satisfaotoryresults — that  our  country- 
men have  taken  alarm,  and  are  organising  mea- 
sures for  their  own  future  interests.” -The 

Garden,  a weekly  illustrated  journal,  oonducfced 
by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  has  begun  well : the  first 

number  is  full  of  useful  information. The  Dark 

Blue,  Temple  Bar,  the  People's  Magazine,  and  Lon- 
donSociety,  now  before  us,  all  maintain  their  posi- 
tion this  month.  The  Christmas  number  of  the 
last,  London  /Society,  is  contributed  to  by  Shirley 
Brooks,  Clement  Scott,  G.  A.  Salu,  Tom  Hood, 
Lady  Hardy,  and  several  other  equally  well- 
known  writers,  and  is  a very  good  shilling’s  worth, 

The  Labour  News  is  a new  weekly  penny 

organ  of  information  on  the  condition  and  re- 
quirements of  the  labour  market  for  workmen, 
employers,  societies,  and  all  interested  in  national 
industries.  It  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to 
become  of  great  use  to  the  workiog-oIasBes 
generally,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Bra 
newspaper  is  to  persona  employed  in  the 
theatrical  world.  The  number  for  December  2Dd 
oontains  a table  of  agrioultural  labourers’  earn- 
ings in  Eogland  and  Wales  compiled  from  a 
Parliamentary  return. 


Improvement  at  tbe  Embankment, 
Blackfrlars. — At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Conrt 
of  Sewers,  the  chairman  of  the  City  Lands  Com- 
mittee presented  a plan  of  improvements  and 
alterations  at  the  corner  of  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfrlars,  and  the  Thames  Embankment.  The 
object  was  to  obtain  a small  angle  of  ground,  of 
about  39  ft.  super,  whioh  now  forms  part  of 
Chatham-place.  In  exchange  for  this,  Mr.  De 
Keyser,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  would  throw  into 
the  Embankment  some  thousands  of  feet,  by  the 
reconstruction  of  that  bnilding.  Mr.  Haywood, 
the  engineer,  said,  in  answer  to  a question,  that 
he  could  certainly  commend  the  plan  to  the 
approval  of  tbe  court,  for  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  pnblio  improvement  which  it 
would  effect.  The  court  concurred,  and  the 
plan  was  unammously  approved. 
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Xbe  ZnauguratiOD  of  tbe  Tfew  Boulevard 
in  Brussels.  — The  iuaugurdfcion  of  the  great 
work  of  arohiDg  over  the  river  Senne  in 
coarse  throagh  Brnssels,  and  of  the  new  Boule- 
vard which  passes  over  the  artificial  bed  formed 
for  this  dirty  stream,  is  reported  by  the  Brus- 
sels correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post.  The 
King,  owing  to  indisposition,  did  not  attend  the 
ceremony.  The  Burgomaster  only  and  the  Town 
Council  of  Brussels  went  in  procession  from  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  up  the  whole  length  of  the  new 
Boulevard  to  the  wooden  building  where  the 
sluices  to  admit  the  river  into  its  new  bed  had 
been  established.  The  object  of  these  works, 
begun  in  1868,  was  to  cover  in  and  purify  the 
river  Senne.  Previously  to  their  execution 
the  sewage  was  discharged  into  the  river,  which 
had  thus  become  a large  public  sewer,  exhaling 
in  its  coarse  the  most  unwholesome  odours,  and 
which  frequently  inundated  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  Those  evils  have  now  been  remedied, 
the  sewage  being  collected  in  two  outfall  brick 
sewers,  and  the  river  being  thus  left  to  carry 
its  waters  untainted  beneath  the  arching  con- 
strncted  for  it,  over  which  runs  the  new  Boule- 
vards for  a length  of  one  mile  and  a quarter. 
The  initiation  of  this  important  work  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  present  burgomaster,  M. 
Anspach.  The  works  have  been  carried  oat 
by  Messrs.  Waring,  Brothers,  of  London,  who 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  M.  Lcuis  Genis, 
the  chief  engineer ; Mr.  Fowles,  the  active 
English  agent  of  Messrs.  Waring;  and  M. 
I’Avocat  Willemaers,  their  legal  adviser.  These 
gentlemen,  affirms  the  correspondent,  have 
performed  their  several  functions  to  the  entire 
satisfaotion  of  the  municipality  and  inhabitants 
of  Brussels. 

Relating  to  Ventilation. — Food,  TFater, 
ond  Air  says: — Air,  to  be  regarded  as  pure, 
should  not  contain  more  than  of  carbonic  acid 
to  1,000  cubic  feet ; and  it  has  been  observed 
that  when  this  quantity  reaches  to  '6  per 
1,000  feet,  the  odour  of  the  air  of  the  room,  as 
tested  simply  by  the  sense  of  amell,  becomes 
perceptibly  tainted.  Hence  Dr.  Parkes  has 
rightly  fixed  that  the  limit  of  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  over  the  standard  of  purity  should  not  be 
greater  than  *20  of  carbonic  acid  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  air.  Now,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
above  conditions  have  by  no  means  been  ful- , 
filled  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. In  the  dwellinga  of  the  labouring  classes 
they  are  scarcely  ever  so,  and  but  very  seldom 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  In  bedrooms,  in 
some  cases,  no  doubt  they  are  so,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  sitting-rooms.  We  have  next  to  inquire 
how  this  standard  of  purity  of  the  air  is  to  be 
attained.  In  two  ways : partly  by  the  size  of 
the  rooms, — but  large  rooms  are  not  always  pro- 
curable j mainly  by  efficient  ventilation.  Thus 
every  room  should  be  furnished  with  a fireplace, 
which  should  not  be  fitted  with  a mischievous 
register  stove.  The  windows  should  open  at  the 
top,  and  the  room  should  be  famished  with  an 
inlet  for  fresh  and  an  outlet  for  foul  air,  appro- 
priately placed,  and  of  the  requisite  dimensions. 
An  inlet  of  about  60  in.  will  be  sufficient  for 
three  men,  and  an  outlet  of  rather  larger  size, 
one  of  a square  foot,  141  in.,  for  six  people. 


The  Royal  Society.— On  the  30th  nlfc,  t 
annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Socie 
was  held  in  the  temporary  building  at  Burlin 
ton  House,  General  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  K.C.l 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a very  large  attendan 
of  members.  The  president,  in  his  openii 
address,  adverted  to  the  various  scientific  d 
coveries  which  had  been  made  in  past  years,  ai 
revetted  the  losses  which  the  Society  had  ai 
tained  by  the  death  of  several  Fellows.  Aft( 
wards  the  gold  medals  of  the  Society  were  pi 
sent^  to  Mr.  George  Busk,  F.R.S.,  President 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  to  Dr.  Jo! 
Stenhonae  F B.S  The  Copley  medal  av 
awarded  to  Mr.  Julius  Robert  Meyer  of  Hi 
broom.  Professor  George  Bidden  Airy,  D.C  ' 
LL.D.,  was  elected  president  for  the  next  yei 
The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  erection 
the  new  building  for  the  Societies  has  cans 
much  inconvenience.  Is  it  even  now  going  on 
rapidly  as  it  should  be  ? 


The  Roman  Villa  at  Wortblelgh.— The 

Oxford  Architectural  Society  has  been  rightly 
urging  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  do  something 
for  the  preservation  of  these  interesting  remains. 
A correspondent  writes  ns,  however,  that  nothing 
has  been  done.  It  would  not  be  a creditable 
thing  to  allow  them  to  be  destroyed.  We  will 
give  some  particulars  in  our  next. 


Bestrnctlve  Fire  at  Warwick  Castle. — 

Our  readers  will  have  ere  now  seen  accounts  of 
the  destruction  of  a considerable  portion  of 
Warwick  Castle,  including  the  private  apart- 
ments, the  baronial  hall,  and  the  banqueting 
hall.  The  salvation  of  the  state  apartments, 'the 
destrucbion  of  which  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable,  was  due  to  the  massive  stone  wall 
which  separated  the  baronial-hall  from  the  red 
drawing-room.  This  prevented  the  extension  of 
the  fire  below,  and  the  firemen  oat  the  coonexion 
on  the  roof.  Two  of  Lord  Warwick’s  youngest 
children  had  a narrow  escape  from  the  nurseries 
over  the  banqueting  - ball,  where  they  were 
sleeping  with  the  governess.  The  chief  members 
of  the  family  were  from  home,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  such  oases;  but  although 
there  were  workmen  on  the  premises  during  the 
day,  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  part  of  the 
castle  destroyed  ; but  the  begioning  of  the  fire 
was  so  close  to  apartments  where  servants  of  the 
family  were,  that  the  alarm  was  given  by  their 
hearing  the  crackling  of  the  burning  oombusbi- 
bles.  The  property  saved  from  the  state  apart- 
ments, which  were  stripped  when  the  advent  of 
the  fire  seemed  immiuent,  includes  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  pictures  and  the  entire  furniture. 
Pictures  which  were  torn  from  the  frames  are 
not  themselves  damaged  ; and  the  fine  Brussels 
tapestry,  taken  from  Queen  Anne’s  bedroom,  is 
only  slightly  torn.  The  whole  of  the  property 
saved  is  stored  in  the  County-hall.  It  is  a sad 
oircumstanoe  that  the  invaluable  works  of  art 
with  which  the  mansions  and  castles  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  country  are  full,  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  careless  or  wicked  person 
and  that  even  the  existent  proprietors,  or 
guardians,  as  we  might  call  them  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  who  are  also  interested  in  them, 
do  not  provide  safer  accommodation  for  them 
than  they  but  too  often  do.  Even  our  National 
Gallery  is  not  fire-proof,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
burnt  down  with  much  of  its  treasure. 

Rew  Charctaes  for  St.  Mary,  Rewlagton. 

A meeting  has  been  held  at  Newington  Butts  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  erecting  two 
new  chnrohes  in  that  parish, — one  a new  pariah 
ehnroh,  to  be  erected  on  a more  central  and  con- 
venient site  than  that  occupied  by  the  present 
building ; the  other  a small  miBsiooary  ohnroh,  to 
occupy  a position  in  the  ohuroh yard  more  removed 
from  the  highway  than  the  present  structure. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maolagan, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Newington  and  rural  dean,  and 
there  were  also  present  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  a large  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  parish.  It  was  stated  that  the  new 
churches  would  cost  about  14,0001.,  of  which 
5,0O0Z.  would  be  given  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Works,  who  required  the  removal  of  the  present 
building ; and  consequently  a sam  of  9,0001. 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  publio  subscription. 
Dr.  Dalby  moved  a resolution  pledging  the  meet- 
ing to  strenuous  exerdons  in  the  raising  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
oburcbes.  Mr.  Hammond  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanitnoasly.  A list  of 
contributions  was  then  read  from  the  chair, 
including  1,0001.  from  the  rector;  Mr.  A.  B. 
Bryer,  5001. ; Mr.  C.  Hammond,  5001. ; Mr.  P. 
Cazenove,  lOOl. ; Mr.  Tarn,  1001.,  with  several 
smaller  contributions,  amounting  altogether  to 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  amount  required. 

Asphalte  Paving  and  Bituminous  Rock 
Companies. — From  a tabular  statement  of 
facts  compiled  by  Mr.  Albert  Sharwood,  it 
appears  that  since  February  last  twenty-three 
different  asphalte  and  paving  companies  have 
been  formed  in  this  country,  with  capital  in 
the  aggregate  of  3,220,0001.  The  Financier 
Bays, — “ Several  of  the  companies  that  have 
been  formed  have  been  established  to' supply  tha 
demand  in  foreign  conntries.  It  appears  that 
the  various  companies  deal  with  ten  different 
sorts  of  asphalte.  Three  are  for  paving  streets, 
&c.,  in  Loudon  and  the  provinces  ; and  two  for 
paving  in  the  provinces  only.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  cognate  word,  “Bit-you-men,”  will  not  have 
to  be  applied  in  many  cases. 

Finsbury  and  Southwark  Parks. — A long 
discuseion  took  place  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Newton  to  rescind  a previous 
resolution  of  the  Board  to  build  on  a portion  of 
the  land  acquired  for  Finsbury  and  Southwark 
Parks.  Eventually  the  motion  to  rescind  was 
lost,  by  a majority  of  22  to  12.  A vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  these  present  would  have  been  required 
to  carry  the  proposition. 


The  Movement  and  Alteration  of 
Stone  Piers  and  Towers  by  Solar  and 
other  Heat.  — In  reference  to  a paper  by 
Mr.  Rockwood,  an  American  professor,  on 
the  infiuence  of  the  solar  rays  on  an  astro- 
uomioal  tower,  a correspondent  of  the  Engineer 
states  that  previous  and  more  minute  experi- 
ments had  been  made  at  the  Edinburgh  Observa- 
tory by  Professor  Fiazzi  Smyth,  in  which  he 
found  that  a series  of  small  lamps  appreciaj^ly 
moved  the  Graigleith  sandstone  piers  at  the 
Observatory  for  carrying  transit  instruments. 
Subsequent  observations  made  by  Professor 
Smyth  led  him  to  ” recognise  beyond  all  doubt 
the  truth  of  Henderson’s  [his  predecessor’s^ 
conclusions,  viz.,  that  there  was  an  annual  ilac- 
tuation  in  the  level  of  the  transit  axis  depending 
on  the  temperature,  and  not  only  so,  bat  that 
there  was  a flaotuation  likewise  in  the  position 
of  the  instrument  as  regarded  the  azimuth  of 
its  axis,  and  to  even  four  times  the  amount  of 
level  disturbanoe.”  The  lamps  used  gave  ” a 
decided  proof  of  how  dreadfully  sensitive  these 
stone  piers  are  to  the  faintest  heat  emana- 
tions, and  explained  once  extravagances  of  the- 
azimuthal  over  the  level  fiuctuabions  noted  from 
year  to  year.”  Professor  Smyth  suggests  gilding 
the  casings  of  the  piers,  and  circulating  air 
spirally  between  the  casings  and  the  piers.  The 
Mokattam  limestone  of  the  casings  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt,  he  considers,  was  probably  the 
best  possible  stone  for  protecting  the  pyramid 
itself  from  the  constant  waste  producible  by 
changes  of  temperature,  by  day  and  night,  and 
from  season  to  season.  The  professor  might  try 
to  solve  the|prob!em  whether  the  legendary  story 
of  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  stone 
Memnon  in  oausiug  sounds  may  have  had  any 
physical  facts  of  this  order  to  rest  upon. 

hectares  on  the  Fine  Arts.  — The 

introductory  lecture  to  a coarse  of  twelve 
lectures,  which  Mr.  Redford  has  undertaken, 
was  given  on  the  4th  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
new  British  Institution,  Old  Bond  - street. 
At  the  close  he  said : — Perfect  beauty  in 
art  was  like  living  natural  beauty, — the  sum  of 
many  conditions  and  qualities,  not  one  of  which 
could  be  dispensed  with  without  injury.  The 
real  could  not  be  separated  from  the  ideal  with- 
out loss,  although  it  was  true  that  poetic  truth 
was  often  displayed  by  work  which  was  false  in 
many  ways;  yet  it  was  so  far  an  incomplete  ; 
work.  Though  he  had  pointed  out  the  antagon-  ■ 
ism  between  art  and  civilisation,  it  was  not  the 
great  wars,  such  as  those  which  we  had  witnessed 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  debased  art,  for 
they  increased  the  power  of  the  emotions,  made 
men  serious,  and  formed  us  heroes ; but  it  was 
what  civilisation  brought  in  its  train, — the  insi- 
dious fever  of  wealth  and  social  rivalry  of  dis- 
play and  self-assertion, — that  enervated  art.  He  ; 
looked  with  faith  to  the  native  fertility  of  th& 
intellectual  soil  of  the  race,  its  improvability,  , 
and  the  vast  influence  of  literature  and  science, 
as  well  as  to  the  culture  of  art  as  a branch  of 
polite  education,  for  any  revival  of  the  long-lost 
faculties  of  art. 

The  Xtelcestersblre  Architectural  and  Ar- 
chaeological Society. — The  usual  bi-montbly  : 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Towa  : 
Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  Monday  in  last  • 
week,  Mr.  James  Thompson  in  the  chair.  Earl  Ij 
Howe  was  elected  a member  and  a president  of  . 
the  society.  Various  antiquities,  &o.,  were  ex-  -j 
bibited,  and  papers  contributed,  iucludicg  one  ;| 
by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  Precentor  ;( 
and  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  entitled  “An  In-  - 
ventory  of  St.  Mary’s  Benedictine  Nunnery  at  ' 
Langley,  oo.  Leicester,  1485.”  Mr.  John  Hunt,  ; 
of  Thurnby,  having  exhibited  a trayful  of  ; 
relics  of  various  periods,  found  beneath  the  ! 
level  of  Tharnby  Church,  in  the  foundations,  i 
and  about  the  fabric,  read  a paper  upon  the  i 
subject.  Mr.  T.  North,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  i 
then  read  a paper,  written  by  Mr.  Vincent  Wing,.  : 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  on  Grimston  Church. 

IVew  Cattle  Market  at  Leicester. — Tester-  > 
day,  a new  cattle-market,  built  at  the  expense  of  ’i 
the  borough,  was  formally  opened  at  Leicestec.  . 
The  site,  which  is  between  the  Lutterworth  and  ii 
Walford  roads,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  town,  i 
covers  between  17  and  20  acres,  and  when  the  , 
abattoirs  and  offices  connected  with  it  are  com-  ii 
pletod,  will  have  cost  from  25,0001.  to  30,0001.  I 
The  market  and  abattoirs  are  connected  with  the  i 
Midland  Railway  by  means  of  sidings;  whiles 
extensive  cattle-docks  have  been  ooosbruotsd 
close  by,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Midland  Railway  i 
Company,  and  at  an  expenditore  of  nearly  10,0004. 
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The  IVew  Xtoof  for  the  Bristol  Corn 
Exchange. — The  iron  roof,  aboafc  to  be  erected 
over  the  quadrangle  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  at 
Bristol,  for  the  protection  of  the  dealers  and 
farmers  on  market  days,  has  jast  been  completed 
at  Mr,  Cormell’s  Lanadown  Ironworks,  Chel- 
tenham. Ihe  design  is  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
B.A.,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  constmotion 
is  wrought  iron,  which  is  filled  in  with  cast 
ornamental  work,  the  npper  part  of  the  roof 
being  formed  into  a cupola,  with  decorated  and 
open  panels  for  ventilation.  The  whole  will  be 
received  on  a stone  cornice,  supported  by  carved 
figures  and  columns,  with  Corinthian  carved 
capitals. 

The  Vestry  Ball  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

The  Vo3try-halI  of  this  parish  must  bo  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  new  Courts  of  Justioe. 
The  ohurohwardens  appointed  two  gentlemen — 
Messrs.  Cadogan  and  Pry  — to  survey  the  pro- 
perty in  company  with  the  Governmenc  sur- 
veyor. The  result  is,  the  sum  of  10,O00Z. 
was  offered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  Vestry-hall,  the  almshouses,  and  the 
now  disused  burial-ground.  Certain  claims  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  are  also  waived,  the 
right  of  user  being  granted  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  duchy  in  any  future  building  which 
may  be  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  offer  of 
the  Government  has  been  accepted. 

The  Proposed  Doan  of  £2,000,000  for 
Che  Metropolitan  Board. — The  proposal  of 
the  Metropoliran  Board  of  Works  to  apply  for 
Parliamentary  powers  to  borrow  2,000,000Z.  for 
certain  metropolitan  improvements,  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry,  on 
Thursday  night,  and  a resolution  was  passed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stone,  expressing  approval  of  the  proposed 
works.  Tne  chairman  (Mr,  Le  Breton)  said  the 
precept  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  only 
be  2d.  or2td.  in  the  pound  next  year,  instead 
of  fid.  as  it  had  been.  It  would  be  ten  years 
before  anybody  was  called  npon  to  pay  anything 
towards  the  proposed  improvements. 

Escape  of  Gas. — A correspondent  Vrifces, — 
Bfeferring  to  your  valuable  remarks  the  other 
day  on  gas  esoape,  I may  send  you  an  instance 
which  occurred  in  my  own  library  not  long 
ago.  I had  been  for  a considerable  time 
annoyed  by  a smell  of  gas  proceeding,  as  I 
thought,  from  the  fireplace.  But  on  employing 
a gaefitter,  who  had  the  carpet  lifted,  and  the 
surface  examined,  we  found  that  a joiner  had 
driven  a nail  right  through  the  centre  of  the 
pipe  which  supplied  the  gas  chandelier  in  the 
room  below.  An  explosion  might  have  occurred 
had  I not  taken  the  precaution,  in  acoordauco 
with  your  advice,  to  leave  the  window  open  all 
night. 

Explosion  at  tlie  Railway  Clearing- 
Souse — For  some  time  a number  of  carpenters 
and  other  workmen  have  been  employed  io 
making  alterations,  especially  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  clearing  house,  forming  the  corner  of 
Bedford-street.  About  twenty  minutes  past 
fivep.m.  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  clerks  having  forbnaately  left  at 
five,  a terrific  explosion  of  gas  took  place,  blow- 
ing the  whole  of  the  windows  on  the  Bedford- 
street  side  into  the  street — portions  reaching  the 
Bussell  .Arms  and  houses  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  believed  the  gas-piping  had  been  removed 
or  broken,  causing  the  gas  to  escape. 

Appropriation  of  a Railway  Waiting- 
room. — The  waiting-room  of  the  Bye-lane 
Station  at  Feckham,  which  is  the  joint  property 
of  the  London  and  Brighton  and  Chatham  and 
Dover  Companies,  and  is  so  very  large  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  it, 
which  extends  the  entire  distance  used  by  the 
two  companies  respectively,  is  comparatively 
useless,  is  aboub  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sale 
of  fancy  articles  ; and  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
object,  shops  and  stalls  are  to  be  erected  by  the 
companies,  for  which  they  expect  to  obtain  a 
considerable  rental. 

Tbe  Purchase  of  Hampstead  Heath.— 

Mr.  Le  Breton  has  reported  to  the  Hampstead 
Vestry  that  the  Mecropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  completed  the  purchase  of  Hampstead 
Heath  from  Sir  John  Wilson  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Wilson  by  the  payment  of  45,000Z.,  and  2,OOOZ. 
for  expenses.  Sir  John  Wilson  and  his  son 
claimed  interest  on  the  money,  bat  Mr.  Smith, 
the  board’s  solicitor,  resisted  this,  and  it  was 
given  up. 


Gift  of  an  Hospital  for  Dundee  by  Sir 
David  Baxter. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Dundee  Eoyal  Infirmary  it  was  announoed  that 
Sir  David  Baxter  had  offered  to  erect  and  endow 
a convalescent  hospital  in  connexion  with  the 
Dundee  Infirmary.  The  hospital  is  to  contain 
fifty  to  sixty  beds,  and  to  be  open  to  patients 
from  the  Infirmary,  and  also  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  generally  who  may  require  the 
benefit  of  such  an  institution.  The  building  of 
the  hospital  is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  to  carry  out  his  intentions 
will  coat  the  donor  from  20,000Z.  to  30,000i. 

The  Soudan  Railway. — The  Times  says 
that  the  staff  of  engineers  sent  ont  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
to  survey  and  lay  ont  the  proposed  Soudan 
Eailway,  have  already  commenced  operations  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  between  the  second 
cataract  and  Kartoom.  The  staff,  which  con- 
sists of  twenty  experienced  Eogliah  surveyors, 
an  English  surgeon,  and  numerous  native  asaist- 
ants,  are  all  in  excellent  health,  and  speak  highly 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  ont  Mr.  Fowler’s  programme 
for  their  progress  and  work.  The  highest  im- 
portance has  long  been  attached  to  this  railway 
commnnioation  in  the  interests  of  Egypt. 

Rlddermlnster'Publlc^Water  Supply. — 

At  a recent  trial  of  the  new  well  and  bore-hole, 
by  means  of  a steam-angine  working  a powerful 
pump,  the  yield  was  found  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  500,000  to  700,000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  water  only  lowered  22  ft.  after 
pumping  at  this  rate,  and  when  pumpiug  ceased 
it  rose  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3 ft.  in  five  minutes. 
The  well  and  bore-hole  are  sank  500  ft.  into  the 
sandstone.  The  situation  of  the  well  is  on  the 
high  land  near  Sutton  Form.  Mr.  T.  Tilley,  of 
London,  is  the  conT.iotor  for  the  well  j and 
Mr.  Fail-bank  is  the  engineer. 

Death  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Pen- 
zance, In  Cornwall. — The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Matthews,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Penzance,  is  nnnoanoed  by 
the  ComisZi  Telejraph,.  Id  is  stated  that  “he 
was  elected  borough  surveyor  in  1814,  the  first 
plans  he  drew  for  the  town  being  by  competi- 
tion and  for  the  Prioce’s-street  market.  For 
these  ho  received  a premium  of  30Z.  Step  by 
step  he  gained  public  confidence  and  esteem, 
until  works  of  great  magnitude  ware  intrusted 
to  him,  and  be  has  laid  out  at  least  60,0001.  for 
the  town  of  Penzance.” 

The  Brown  Institution. — The  new  Insti- 
tution at  Vauxhall  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of 
Animal  Diseases  and  Injuries,  some  particulars 
of  which  we  lately  gave,  has  now  been  formally 
opened.  The  post  of  Professor  Superintendent 
of  the  lustitniion  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Burdon-Sanderson,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
University  College,  who  is  widely  known,  espe- 
cially for  bis  researches  into  the  ultimate 
pathology  of  contagion  and  the  nature  of  cattle- 
plague.  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  hag  as  his 
assistant  Dr.  Klein,  who  was  formerly  in  Dr. 
Strieker’s  laboratory  at  Vienna.  Toe  Times  of 
the  4th  inst.  gives  a history  of  this  institution. 

Conveyance  of  Slag  to  Sea. — A committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Joy’s 
plan  for  carrying  slag  out  to  sea  at  Middles- 
brough, have  agreed  upon  its  being  practicable 
and  economical.  It  has  been  resolved  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  ironmasters,  and  report  accord- 
ingly. Could  not  the  slag  be  nbllised  ? Have 
not  bricks  or  building  stones,  edgings  for  garden- 
walks,  and  other  useful  forms,  been  made  with 
slag  p Would  not  casting  it  into  some  such  forms 
be  a little  more  “economical”  than  casting  it 
into  the  sea  P 

Industrial  School  for  Criminals.  — A 

proposition  to  purchase  a site  at  Felcham  for 
the  erection  of  an  Industrial  School  for  Juvenile 
Female  Criminals  was  discussed  by  the  Middle- 
sex magistrates  at  their  last  monthly  meeting. 
It  was  contended  by  several  that  the  proposed 
establishment  was  unnecessary,  but  the  Bench 
decided  by  a large  majority  in  its  favour,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the  decision 
into  effect.  It  was  resolved,  however,  that,  if 
possible,  a site  should  be  secured  with  buildings 
already  erected. 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. — 

The  private  view  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
Sketches  and  Studies  will  be  given  this  Satur- 
day, the  9tb. 


Royal  Albert  Hall. — A very  numerous 
audience  was  gathered  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
nearly  filling  it,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  to  hear 
a sacred  cantata,  composed  by  Mr.  William 
Carter,  and  entitled  “ Plaoida,  the  Christian 
Martyr.”  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  and 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  sang  especially  well  in  it. 
Mr.  Carter  shows  in  his  work  much  learning 
and  skill,  and  won  the  hearty  praises  of  a large 
proportion  of  bis  audience.  We  shall  doubtless 
hear  more  of  Mr.  W.  Carter. 

Delcester-square  Market,  Station,  and 
other  Improvements. — Parliament  is  to  be 
applied  to  next  session  for  power  to  oonstruot 
market-houses  and  other  buildings,  approaches, 
and  streets,  and  a railway-station  and  other 
works,  at  Leicester-square.  The  market  will  be 
for  the  sale  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  pro- 
visions. The  station  will  be  in  connexion  with 
the  Central,  the  North-Western,  Midland,  and 
Sonth-Eastern  Railways. 

Admiralty  and  War-Office  Re-bulldlng:. 

Notice  is  given  that  applicatiou  is  intended  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Works  and  Public  Buildings  for  an  Act  to 
authorise  the  Commissioners  to  acquire  and  take 
by  compulsion  or  agreement,  certain  lands, 
houses,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  described, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  the  new 
building  or  buildings  at  Whitehall,  for  the  Ad- 
miralty and  War-office. 

The  FarDlogham  Organ  and  Choir  Fund. 

An  entertainment  on  the  23rd  ult.  at  Faming- 
ham,  in  aid  of  this  fund,  was  chiefly  distin- 
gnished  by  the  readings  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 
whose  excellence  as  a reader,  and  power  in  de- 
lineating every  shade  of  character,  are  known 
farther  than  Kent.  Mr.  Smith  read  scenes 
from  “The  Rivals,”  “John  Boll,”  “Hamlet,” 
and  “ The  School  for  Scandal,”  with  great 
effect. 

Cborley  Town  Hall  Competition.  — At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Commisaionera  it  was 
stated  that  227  plana  of  the  ground  had  been 
sent  out.  The  time  for  sending  in  designs  was 
extended  to  the  30th  of  January  next.  “ One 
Who  Intended  to  Compete,”  writes, — “The  site 
to  be  covered  has  a good  street  on  every  side, 
and  the  building  must  have  one  front  in  stone; 
it  embraces  upwards  of  1,500  square  yards,  and 
the  buildings  must  not  cost  more  than  10,OOOZ.!” 

ifew  Police  Court  for  Marylebone. — A 

new  police-oonrt  is  to  be  erected  in  the  large 
district  of  Marylebone.  Her  M ij^jsty’s  Commia- 
siouers  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  have 
under  consideration  the  respective  advantages  of 
two  plots  of  laud,  of  which  one  is  in  Chapel- 
street,  near  the  Elgware-road,  and  the  other  in 
the  Marylebone-road,  adjoining  the  Baker-street 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

Meteoric  Masses.  — The  Swedish  Arctic 
Expedition  has  brought  from  Greenland,  in  all, 
twenty  speoimens  of  meteorio  iron,  two  of  them 
of  enormons  size.  One,  now  placed  in  the  ball 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  measures 
about  42  square  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  twenty- 
one  English  tons;  another,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  weighs 
about  six  tons. 

Dambeth  Officer  of  Health.  — Dr.  Mao- 

Cormaok,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Sonth- 
amptOD,  has  been  elected  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  district  of  Lambeth,  at  a salary  of 
500Z.  a year.  In  a Board  at  which  more  than  a 
hundred  members  were  present.  Dr.  MacCormack 
secured  a majority  of  eleven  in  the  final  vote, 
over  sixteen  other  candidates. 

Materials  for  Fire  Escapes. — The  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  Committee  have  reported 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  best 
material  for  fire-escapes.  The  committee  say 
that  wire  netting  is  preferable  to  wire  gauze, 
and  that  hitherto  it  bad  been  found  impossible 
to  render  the  canvas  of  escapes  uninflammable. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimonsly 
adopted. 

Architect  to  the  Dancasblre  and  Vork- 
sblre  Railway  Company. — There  wore  over 
100  candidates  for  this  office.  The  board  of 
directors  have  conferred  the  appointment  on 
Mr.  C.  W.  Green,  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  also  a candidate  for  the  sur- 
veyorship  of  that  borough,  and  was  one  of  the 
nine  selected. 
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Bradford  Grammar  School  CompetltloD. 

Mr.  Edward  SimpsoD,  of  Bradford,  informa  us 
that  the  third  premium  was  awarded  to  him,  and 
not  to  Messrs.  Healey,  as  stated. 


TENDERS 

For  proposed  additions  to  the  White  Her*  Hotel, 
Margate,  for  Mr.  Wiiliam  A.  Fagg.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Moye, 
architect 

Gasken  &'Godden £2,631  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 2,623  0 0 

Wilson 2,456  0 0 

Spencer  A Hayward  2,385  0 0 

BusheU  A Son  2,320  0 0 

Adcock  A Bees 2,079  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  for  Mr.  F.  Wigan.  Mr.  E.  P,  Pope,  architect  j — 
General 

Alterations.  Porch.  Hitchen, 

Bowling  £2,399  £208  £14 

Seal  1,761  255  14 

Stimpson  1,725  254  18 

Adamson  1,697  240  16 

Hewman  A Mann  ...  1,648  215  14 

Bharpenden 1,603  230  13 

Wigmore 1,615  360  15 


For  farm  buildings  and  two  cottages  at  Lorbottle, 
Northumberland,  for  Mr.  Adam  Atkinson.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Wilson,  architect : — 

Masons'  Work. 

Gray  ..  ...£690  10  0 

Young 676  0 0 

Balmbro 680  0 0 

Teaman  (accepted)  629  0 0 

Joiners'  Work. 

Barn  (accepted) 291  0 0 

Slaters  and  Plasterers’  ITori. 

Steel  (accepted)  201  0 0 


Accepted  for  nave  and  vestry  of  new  church  at  Heb- 
burn,  in  Jarrow-ou-Tyne,  for  Mr.  E.  Carr-EUison.  Mr. 
F.  B.  Wilson,  architect: — 

Masons'  Work. 

Green £862  11  0 

Joiners'  Work. 

IrTing 476^10  0 

Slaters'  Work. 

Beck  75  lo  q 

Flasterers'  Work, 

Good  34  15  0 

Qlasiers'  Work. 

Wilkin  A Dickman 44  0 0 

Flumhers’  Work. 

Hedderly  7 0 0 

For  five  cottages  at  Ponteland,  Northumberland,  for 

Merton  College.  Mr.  F.  B,  Wilson,  architect : 

Teaman £847  0 0 

Lishman  672  0 0 

Donkin  A Bates  (accepted) 646  13  0 

For  new  shop,  Ravenawood-road,  Balham-hill.  Mr. 
Nash,  architect: — 

Dedman  (accepted)  £700  0 0 


For  two  cottages  in  Pine  Apple-grove,  Tollington  Park, 
for  Mr.  Stanmm.  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  architect 

Toups  £680  0 0 

Hawke  550  0 0 

Driver.,  543  0 0 

Gregory  (accepted)  632  0 0 


For  two  shops  in  the  Csmberwell-road,  for  Mr,  ThoS' 

Stanfield.  Mr.  George  D.  Martin,  architect : 

Allen  £736  0 0! 

Bichards 656  0 0 

Stevens  643  0 0 

Pargeter  413  0 0 

E'gb  336  0 0! 


For  sewer  work  on  the  Greenhill  Estate,  Hampstead. 
Messrs.  E.  Fox  A Bousfleld,  surveyors 

Crockett £1,675  0 0 

Thirst 1,633  0 0 

Mann  1,595  0 0 

George  1,687  q 0 

Watts  (accepted) 1,637  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Dove  Pnblic-hooae, 
Ponngland,  Norfolk,  for  Messrs.  Steward  Patteson  A 
Co.,  brewers,  Norwich.  Mr.  James  S.  Benest.  archi- 
tect * 
Browne  A Bailey £177  10  0 

For  new  bar  to  the  Horse  Barracks  Public.honse, 
Norwich,  for  Messrs.  Steward  Patteson  A Co.  Mr. 

James  8.  Benest,  architect- 

12  0 

S'?"  167  6 0 

W^eM  » 

Browne  A Bailey  (accepted)  | 143  8 0 

For  alterations  to  the  King’s  Head  Public-honan 
Hoveton,  Norfolk,  for  Messrs.  Steward  Patteson  A Co’ 
Mr.  James  8.  Beoest,  architect 

Browne  A Bailey £602  0 0 

Downing  495  0 0 

Colman  494  10  0 

Wright  498  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted)  475  10  0 

For  stabling,  Ac.,  in  Catherine-street,  Buckingba-. 
Gate,  for  Mr,  A.  P.  Vivian,  M.P.  Messrs.  Middleton  A 
Goodman,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Lansdown 

Patman  A Fotberingham £1,376  0 0 

Saul 1,298  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,278  0 0 

Nightingale  1,190  0 0 

Mitchell 1,150  0 0 


For  Mason’s  Hill  Schools,  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Banke,  arcWtect 

Cooper,,,.. £1,160  0 0 

Jays 1,125  0 0 

Arnaud  1,049  0 0 

Jerrard  1,036  0 0 

Fain  A Balding 1,035  0 0 

Grubb 886  0 0 


For  new  warehonsea,  TurnagainOane,  Farringdon- 
street,  for  Mr,  J.  H.  Collier.  Mr.  Thomas  Benton,  archi- 
tect : — 

Lidetone  A Son £2,400  0 0 

Gammon  A Bon  2,246  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,076  0 0 

Elkington  1,990  0 0 

Foster 1,977  0 0 

Pritchard  ..  1,942  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Hampstead,  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  architejt.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
H.  Lovegrove  A W.  H.  Barber  : — 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co £4,875  0 0 

Patman  A Fotberingham 4,787  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 4,545  0 0 

Hobson  4,456  0 0 

Stevenson  4,208  0 0 

Hibbins  A Trasler  4,196  0 0 

Cbesham 4,150  0 0 

Henahaw 4,084  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  4,048  0 0 

Nutt  A Co.  (accepted,  subject  to 
certain  modifications) 3,930  0 0 


For  teachers' residence 'and 'school,  St.  James’s,  Pon- 
der's-end.  Messrs.  Pauli  A BobiusoD,  architects : — 
Residence.  School. 

Dove  Brothers'  £776  0 0 £856  0 0 

Child 680  0 0 900  0 0 

LinzelJ 600  0 0 870  0 0 

Ward  495  0 0 824  0 0 

Field  A Sons  638  0 0 713  7 6 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  * S.-C.  C.-Quar«M.  -E.  0.  S.— G.  8.-P.  W.-T.  H.— V.  0.  C. 
— 0.  H.  C.-X.  T.  Z -LlncolQfhlre  Fen».— H.  H.  W.— W.  P.— E.  J.— 
C.  a.— W.  G.  8.— T.-H.  B.— 


W.  a-T.  C.  N.— H.  0.— Captain  J.— W.  F.  P.— M.  St  H.  T.-S.  R.  8. 
— F.  N.  E.— Inquirer  (for  so  email  a matter  tbe  cbarge  most  be 
ac.ordioB  to  the  time  occupied).— W,  P.  (will  be  illnetrated).— J.  F. 
(will  be  Illustrated).— A.  B.  (we  cannot  undertake  to  teach  cone- 
epoudente  how  to  make  valuatloni). 

~9  are  oompeUed  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

*11  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac,,  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

NoTs.— Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pabUc  meetings,  rests  of  coarse  with  tbe  authore. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A^eriisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p,m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

tSr  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect, 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
add/ressed  to  “ The  Publisher  0/  the  Builder,  * 
No.  1,  York~street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Offi^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise’ 
menis,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Batb  and  Otber  Butldlui:  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tB,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Asliton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
cbants  and  Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  famished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &o. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WfilTLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bary-etreet,  St.  Mary 
Aie,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Cborcbes  and  Pablic  Bnildiogs.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z.  5 church  clocks,  from  40Z,  The 
wheel-work  thronghont  these  clocks  is  of  best 
bard  brass  or  gnn-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
gale  Entrance— Burlington  Steam  Work8.[ADVT.] 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manutactueebs  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BAEBEZAT’8 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishera  of  French  and  English  Booka 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25a. 


la  imparinl  8vo.  with  nnmetona  Illaetrations,  prica  31'.  cloth. 

A HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  RBVIVAL  : 

*0  Attempt  to  ihow  how  f*r  tbe  TmU  for  Medl.-evel  Archi- 
iectuie  wee  retained  in  England  during  the  lael  two  ceniuriee,  and 
has  been  re-d«Telop«d  in  the  present, 

By  CHABLES  L.  EAbTLSKE.  F.R.I.B.A.  Arohilect. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  price  19>. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNI. 

TUBE.  Ao.  with  about  90  Illnitratlons. 

London  : LONGMANS,  UBEkN.  & CO.  Paternoator-row. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  LBISDEE  HOUR 


SUNDAY  AT  HOME 

LABQE  OCTAVO 


7 U 


VOLUMES  FOR  1 
suitable  fob 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS, 

NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTS, 
LIBRARIES, 

SCHOOL  PRIZES,  &o. 

7b.  cloth  boarda ; 8s,  6d.  gUt  extra ; 10s.  half-calf. 


LONDON ; 56,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


This  day,  demy  8ro.  etiongly  bound  la  cloth,  with  165  fine 
Woodenti,  price  12i.  Sd.  poscag-  51. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

ARCHtTECr.  ENGINBEB,  BTJRVEYOE,  or  MECHANIC. 
By  E.  W.  TAEN,  M A.  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building.”— 
LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall^ourt.  E.C. 

With  9 Plalra  and  47  Woodcote,  8»o.  lOi.  6d.  postage  9i 

THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  bo  the  PRACTICE 

of  MEASURING  and  VALUING  ARTIFICERa’  WORK3.  Oon- 
Ulcing  ooplons  Memoranda  for  the  Va'nacion  of  Ltbonc  and  Mite- 
rlal'  In  all  branobet  of  the  Bonding  Trades.  By  EDWARn 
DOBSON.  New  edition,  rewritten,  with  addltl'>n',  by  B.  WYSD- 
HAM  TARN,  M.A.  *.*  See  reference  to  tbis  work  In  "The  ' 
Builder"  of  December  2,  p.  951.  under  the  beading  ''Building  i 
Pilces.”— LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  eutloners’ Ball-court,  E.C. 

Just  published,  with  33  cuts,  leatber,  gilt  edges,  walscost.pockel 
size,  price  it.  poet  free. 

The  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the  BUILD- 

ING  TRADES:  being  an  easy  method  of  eatimitlng  the  various  : 
parts  of  a building  collectively.  By  A,  C.  BEATON,  A«thor  of  I 
‘ Qaaotlties  and  Meaaarementa."  " Accurate  and  ap  to  date.” — - 
Building  yeun,  Nov.  10, 187L  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  ' 
Hall-court,  E.O. 

Now  ready,  with  woodcnte,  12mo.  cloth  1 imo,  Is.  6J.  ; postage,  2i}.. 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS.  How  i 

to  calculate  and  take  them,  in  Bricklayer.',  Hasans’,  Pla'terers’,  , 
Plumbers’,  Painters',  Fapeihangars’,  Qildecs',  Smith.’,  Carpentera* 
and  Joiners'  Work,  with  prices  for  all  work  In  the  building  trade. 
By  A.  0.  BEATON. 

Undon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  SUtloners*  HaU-eonrt,  E.O. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

I Batldere  and  others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  tbe  Prize  oKered  in  " Tbe  Builder,"  No.  1,180- 
and  wblcb  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also,  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  Builders.- Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  Oeorge's-ioad,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

" I have  tried  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  like  it  very 
much."— O.  D. 

•‘Your  system  seems  thoroughly  to  meet  our  requirements."— 
J.  A M.  H. 

" I like  your  system  very  much,  and  shall  adept  It."— W.  W. 

" Having  adopted  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  we  can  recommend 
it  to  tbe  builders  generally.  Having  had  it  ia  use  over  twelve 
months,  we  find  it  takes  much  less  lime  to  keep  tbe  accounte  than 
formerly.” — R.  A M. 

"I  received  yours  in  due  course.  They  appear  to  show  au  excellent 
mode  of  bookkeeping.  Yont  directions  are  most  explicit,  and  suS- 
ciently  explanatory.”— 0.  C. 


Messrs,  B.  A B.  have  examined  your  system,  and  consider  It 
simple,  clear,  and  very  satisfactory." 

" I greatly  appreciate  your  plan  and  system  of  keeping  boUders^ 
books,  and  1 consider  that  It  has  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted.”— T.  H. 

" Last  June  we  had  your  Improved  system  of  bookkeeplug.  Sines 
then  we  have  been  keeping  the  acconiita  according  to  It.  I consldes 
It  * ne  plus  ultra.'  It  meets  the  reqaLTBrnenta  of  contract  wotls 
perfectly." — T.  B.  H. 

” I received  your  models.  They  fully  meet  my  expectations.”— 
A.B. 

" Your  system  of  bookkeeping  appears  to  me  to  be  excellent, 

G.  O. 

“ The  model  form  of  books  yon  sent  me  U very  good.  — G.  C. 

" Your  plan  of  bookkeeping  has  given  me  many  good  ideas.  — 


r.  C. 


Dec.  16,  1871.] 
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of  Disease. 


H E public 
mind  is  oc- 
cupied with  a 
single  topic. 
No  one  has 
room  for  much 
other  thought. 
Wherever  two 
or  three  men 
are  seen  to- 
gether the 
word  “ bul- 
letin” will  be 
heard.  The 
[ blandestcoun. 
tenances  look 
grave.  The 
moat  frivolous 
are  serious. 
In  every  un- 
expected 
sound  men  think  they  hear  the  report  of  guns. 
Every  telegraph-station  collects  a little  crowd. 
Even  the  daily  press  forgets  its  usual  topics, 
^^hile  life  seems  to  hang  on  a hair,  when  every 
moment  may  bring  intelligence,  which,  if  deci- 
sive, can  be  decisive  only  one  w^ay,  the  pen 
seems  to  refuse  its  usual  office.  To  anticipate 
evil  or  to  hope  for  good  seems  alike  out  of  place. 
To  wait  and  to  look  to  that  source  whence  life 
and  death  are  alike  dispensed  would  seem  all 
the  occupation  of  the  hour,  were  it  not  for  a 
single  consideration.  The  illness  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  force  England,  in  spite  of  its 
reluctance,  to  look  fully  for  onoe  in  the  face  of 
sanitary  reform. 

At  no  time  since  the  accession  of  her  Majesty, 
if  we  except  that  one  period  of  unexpected 
sorrow  which  occurred  exactly  ten  years  since, 
has  so  keen  and  close  a human  sympathy 
been  expressed  by  English  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  every  rank  and  station,  for  the 
Royal  Lady  who  has  suffered  such  loss  as  few  in 
her  illuBtrious  position  can  possibly  even  esti- 
mate, far  less  undergo.  Apart  from  those 
feelings  of  genuine  affection,  which  may  be  as 
tender  and  as  deep  in  the  cottage  as  in  the 
palace,  the  calamity  which  widowed  Queen 
Victoria  fell  with  an  especial  force.  A delicate 
woman,  bound  by  that  highest  noblesse  which 
exercises  the  strongest  compulsion  on  noble 
natures,  to  the  constant,  daily,  unremitting  dis- 
charge of  more  aotual  work  of  eyes,  and  head, 
and  hand,  than  most  men  of  any  class  habitually 
perform,  no  season  ever  brought  to  her  Majesty 
the  relief  of  a thorough  break  in  the  exigent 
routine  of  sovereign  duty.  One  help  and  aid  she 
had  j and  when  He  by  whom  kings  rule  struck 
that  worthy  partner  from  her  side,  the  loss  was 
irreparable.  And  now  a fi-esh  trouble  is  upon 
her  : again  lightened,  let  us  hope,  by  the  foaling 
that  universal  sympathy  prevails,  and  that  a 
nation’s  prayers  are  with  her.  The  affec- 
tion that  has  been  manifested  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  noc  surprise  any  who  have 
known  anything  of  his  Royal  Highness.  It 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  gracious 
kindness  of  his  manners,  an  indication  of  a 
kindness  of  heart  that  no  prince  could  feign, 
has  endeared  him  to  all  who  know  his  Royal 


Highness.  The  imagination  of  the  people, — all 
that  is  tender,  and  true,  and  noble,  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct  in  old  England, — has  been  further  kindled, 
in  dwelling  on  the  interior  of  the  Royal  household, 
with  the  grace  and  charms  of  the  Priucess.  In 
the  third  generation,  now  clinging  around  the 
knees  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  given  to  the  country  a very  pictnre-gallery 
of  historio  faces,  limned  by  a more  subtle  painter 
than  Vandyke.  The  face  of  the  eldest  prince,  a 
child  such  as  that  great  artist  would  have  loved 
to  paint,  very  strikingly  recalls  the  features 
of  the  last  English  king  born  of  a Danish 
mother.  The  second  Royal  boy  is  almost  a 
miniature  of  her  Majesty’s  grandfather.  The 
princesses  are  not  less  subjects  for  portraiture 
suoh  as  few  painters  can  hope  to  render.  Over 
this  poetic  group  is  now  drawn  that  veil  of 
sorrow  which  is  best  honoured  in  silence,  but 
which  influences  the  entire  country. 

The  first  feeling  excited  by  the  sodden  change 
in  the  tone  of  the  bulletins  was  one  of  painful 
surprise.  Excepting  those  few  who  knew  what 
the  foe  actnally  was,  in  all  his  hideous  and 
deceitful  likeness,  people  had  become  cheerful 
as  to  the  course  of  the  malady.  Nothing,  let  it 
be  said  to  the  honour  of  those  on  whom  devolved 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  medioal  treatment, 
could  have  more  exactly  met  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  than  the  clear,  measared,  wholly  truth- 
ful language  of  the  bulletins.  Bat  a voice 
sounds  from  Sandringham  to  which  we  can  ill 
afford  to  tarn  a deaf  ear.  That  voice  only 
re-echoes,  in  tones  louder  than  minute  guns,  the 
message  which,  for  a quarter  of  a century,  we 
have  been  faithfully  and  earnestly  reiterating  to 
a heedless  or  a forgetful  public. 

If  a man  fires  a rifle  on  a crowd,  and  kills  an 
individual  utterly  unknown  to  him,  it  is  mur- 
der.  If  a man  poaching  his  neighbour’s  game 
kills  a gamekeeper  at  whom  he  never  aims,  it  is 
murder.  And  can  individual  excesses  of  such  a 
nature  be  compared,  in  their  actual  criminality 
(so  far  as  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  wrought  can 
aggravate  crime),  with  the  offence  of  allowing 
pceventible  diseases  to  range  nnoheoked  through 
our  land  P The  peatilenoe  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness was  as  terrible  to  the  ancient  world  as  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon  day.  Each 
was  attributed  to  the  invisible  but  fatal  arrows 
of  offended  deity  ; and  resignation  to  that  sudden 
mysterious,  and  unavoidable  evil  was  a part  of 
the  grandeur  of  Pagan  morality. 

But  to  ns  pestilence  has  another  voice.  It 
does  not  strike  without  warning.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  give  audible  signs  of  its  snbtle  ap- 
proach, as  with  the  castanet-like  chatter  of  the 
rattlesnake.  It  does  not  wrap  itself  in  visible 
fog,  Buoh  as  we  so  diligently  produce,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
three  millions  and  a third  pairs  of  hnman  lungs 
that,  as  we  write,  are  suffering  in  London.  But 
its  origin,  march,  and  food  have  been  pointed 
oat  by  the  pen  of  soience  as  distinctly  as  if  the 
plague  were  visible,  audible,  or  tangible.  Indeed, 
to  one  of  the  senses  it  not  unfrequently  does 
"ive  warning — warning  neglected  like  those  of 
Cassandra ; or  hated  for  its  own  unpleasant 
honesty,  instead  of  being  regarded  with  gratitude 
as  a signal  of  preventible  danger. 

The  question  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  at 
Londesborongh  Lodge  baa  been  faHy  and  mi- 
nutely discussed  by  the  daily  press  ; aroused,  by 
this  great  terror,  to  echo  what  we  have  for  so 
many  long  years  urged  on  the  public. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  no  doubt  that  the  terrible 
and  deadly  malady  known  as  typhoid,  enteric, 
or  pythogenio,  fever  is  one  entirely  preventible 
by  the  sanitary  engineer.  Controllable  by  the 
physician  it  is  not, — avoidable  by  the  patient  it 
is : not,  indeed,  by  any  personal  precaution,  but 
by  that  mode  of  prevention  which  it  is  an  utter 
disgrace  to  any  civilised  people  not  to  adopt. 
In  this  very  character  of  preventibility,  this 
otherwise  resistless  scourge  bears  a strong  family 


likeness  to  several  of  the  most  deadly  foes  to 
human  life.  Small-pox  is  preventible.  It  might 
be  utterly  and  entirely  stamped  out  by  uni- 
versal vaccination,  Men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  mankind  have  pointed 
out  proper  steps  to  take  to  this  end.  Even 
legislative  aotion  has  taken  place ; when  up 
rises  fanaticism,  and  hounds  on  the  ignorant 
and  the  ill-informed  to  a party-howl  against 
the  protection  of  society  by  law.  An  eminent 
physician  of  our  acquaintance  put  this  matter 
to  the  writer  in  a mode  so  pithy  aud  so  just 
that  it  well  deserves,  record.  “ My  only  son,” 
he  said,  “ was  made  very  ill  by  re«vacciDa- 
tion.  I took,  of  course,  every  precaution;  but 
the  aotion  of  the  virus  so  disordered  him  that  at 
one  time  I had  serious  fears  for  hia  life,  and  he 
was  ill  for  more  than  a twelvemonth.  These 
things  do  sometimes  occur, — we  cannot  tell  why ; 
and  children  do  sometimes  die  from  the  results 
of  vaccination.  Notwithstanding,  any  man  who 
does  not  have  his  child  vaccinated  is  little  short 
of  a murderer.” 

Phthisis,  again,  is  to  a very  great  extent, — 
possibly  altogether, — preventible  by  drainage. 
In  some  localities,  where  this  scourge  has  been 
infamously  prevalent,  the  death-rate  has  fallen 
to  almost  nil  with  the  removal  of  the  water 
from  the  subsoil.  In  one  case  the  malady  re- 
appeared when,  in  consequence  of  the  completion 
of  some  sewerage  works,  the  outlet  that  tapped 
the  subterranean  pond  was  dammed,  and  damp 
and  disease  returned  together.  We  might  ex- 
tend the  list ; we  might  tell  how  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  annual  deaths  in  this  country  might 
be  reduced  by  very  simple  care.  All  this  we 
have  said  again  and  again.  To-day  we  would 
not  say  anything  to  distract  the  attention  from 
the  moral  of  the  fear  which  shades  every  coun- 
tenance. 

As  snrely  as  twitch-grass  springs  up  in  the 
neglected  seed-beds  of  the  slovenly  farmer,  does 
enteric  fever  rise  from  neglected  or  ill-arranged 
sewerage.  Even  in  the  very  choice  of  vlotims 
which  it  makes,  this  blast  of  death  seems  to  call 
on  the  manhood  of  the  country  to  render  its 
inroads  impossible.  While  neither  sex  nor  age, 
neither  rank,  diet,  constitutional  vigour,  personal 
care,  nor  any  similar  distinction  can  be  relied 
on  as  affording  immunity  from  its  ravages,  the 
chosen  victims  of  enteric  fever  are  men  in  the 
very  prime  and  pride  of  life.  The  more  hercu- 
lean the  stmctni'd,  the  more  robust  the  health, 
the  more  terrible,  it  may  almost  be  thought,  the 
attack.  And  all  that  the  physician  can  do  is  to 
warn, — and  usually  to  warn  in  vain, — those 
whom  he  wishes  not  to  be  his  patients,  to  seek 
the  timely  aid  of  the  members  of  another  pro- 
fessioa. 

Ic  is  quite  uunecesBary  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  heait  ation  may  arise,  and  has  arisen,  between 
the  members  of  two  cognate  and  allied  profes- 
sions, as  to  whose  province  it  is  to  take  charge 
of  sanitary  arrangements.  Strictly  speaking 
sewerage,  together  with  the  allied  questions  of 
water  supply  and  collection,  drainage,  irrigation, 
purification  of  rivers,  protection  of  springs,  and 
the  like,  come  within  the  province  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Oj  the  other  hand,  the  internal 
arrangements  of  house  pipes,  drains,  sinks, 
closets,  and  the  like,  may  be  held  to  come  within 
the  province  of  the  architect.  Small  outlay, 
small  details,  are  involved  in  the  perfection 
of  this  part  of  the  ciroulating  system  of 
town  habitation;  and  thus,  whether  to  avoid 
expense,  or  from  professional  jealousy,  or  from 
the  very  general  and  most  mischievous  fallacy 
that  ib  is  cheapest  in  the  long-run  for  a man  to 
be  his  own  architect  and  his  own  engineer,  at 
all  events,  in  small  matters,  the  care  of  the 
keys  of  our  life  in  this  respect  baa  been  allowed 
bo  drop  into  the  hands  of  tho  plumber,  the 
bricklayer,  or  even  far  less  educated  workmen. 
In  fact,  sewerage  is  not  an  agreeable  practical 
study.  The  rougher  the  workman,  the  less  he 
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mey  be  thoaght  (perhaps  very  nnjastly)  to  be 
personally  afFeoted  by  disagreeable  sights  and 
scents.  Who  does  not  know,  if  he,  or  she,  or  the 
friends  of  either  have  had  the  evil  fortune  to 
become  tenants  of  some  of  the  cheap  bonaes 
reared  by  scamping  builders,  almost  “he  a 
growth  of  toadstools,  what  it  means  w ‘ have 
drains  up  ? ” The  event  is  a sort  of  Saturnal-^ 
for  the  very  roughest  of  rough  labourers.  Of 
course,  they  make  the  moat  of  it.  A y^ry  i e 
experience  tells  the  man  who  is  sent  to  see 
what  is  the  matter”  of  the  absolute  and  m- 
credible  ignorance  possessed  by  most  English- 
men on  all  snbjeots  in  any  way  connected  with 
engineering.  Add  to  ignorance,  want  of  time  ; 
add  to  want  of  time,  disgust.  When  the  master 
of  the  boose  returns  from  the  City,  his  question 
will  be,  “ Are  the  men  out  of  the  honse  ? ” If 
not,  be  may  perhaps  be  induced  by  his  more 
patient  and  more  suffering  helpmate  “just  to 
go  and  look  them  up.”  “ Well,”  says  he,  “ what 
is  it  ? Have  yon  found  the  stoppage  ? Why, 
bless  me,  you  have  got  all  the  kitchen  floor  up  ! ” 
The  man  explains  or  invents;  be  points  out 
nooks  or  bends,  he  displays  rags  or  knots  of 
hair,  feathers,  and  paper ; or  be  shows,  if  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  how  the  workman  has 
avoided  a trifling  loss  of  time  by  patting  in  a 
drain-pipe  of  about  a third  the  prop  r bore.  We 
need  not  pursue  the  subject.  Happy  are  those 
readers  who  could  not  contribute  a column  or 
two  of  their  own  nnsavonry  experience  to  back 
our  words.  But  the  result  is  that  constant 
danger,  great  nncertainty,  vexations  cost,  and 
manifold  repetition  of  all  these  evils  are  the 
normal  and  nnfailing  result  of  neglect  of  sani- 
tary precautions,  due  to  the  nou-consnltation  of 
sanitary  engineers. 

Our  habitual  readers  will  not  expect  that  we 
should  now  recapitulate  the  principles,  far  less 
that  we  should  enter  into  the  details,  of  proper 
sanitary  provision.  No  doubt  for  days  to  come 
column  after  column  of  our  daily  contemporaries 
will  be  devoted  to  the  publioation  of  discoveries 
(new  to  those  to  whom  sanitary  science  is  new), 
or  to  the  more  or  less  adroitly  veiled  putflng  of 
individuals  ready  for  employment.  We  only 
regret  to  anticipate  the  recourse  to  this  ordinary 
English  safety-valve  from  the  fact  that,  when 
people  have  said  their  say,  written  their  letters, 
glorified  themselves  at  their  appearance  in  print, 
or  said  a bad  word  at  the  stupidity  of  the  editor 
who  has  not  given  type  to  their  lucubrations,  they 
will  feel  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  that  they 
may  wash  their  hands  of  the  matter,  and  will 
re-settle  down  in  contented  danger  till  the  next 
appeal  to  public  alarm.  For  the  moment,  we 
hAve  but  one  word  of  advice  to  give  to  tjiose 
who  are  not  familiar  with  our  pages.  We  can 
not  do  better  than  give  it  in  the  language  of  a 
London  physician  who  baa  done  much  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  women  and  of  children. 
One  of  those  men  who  think  themselves 
adroit  at  picking  the  brains  of  other  people 
thus  addressed  this  physician  one  day  in 
society  : — “ Doctor,  what  should  you  do,  now,  if 
you  felt,” — and  here  followed  a description  of 
symptoms.  " In  that  case,”  replied  the  doctor, 
looking  very  gravely  at  his  querist,  “ I should 
certainly  consult  a physician.”  That  is  our 
advice.  Does  the  parent  see  his  children  peak 
and  dwindle,  and  wonder  at  flagging  appetite, 
or  lost  buoyancy  ? Does  the  mistress  of  the 
house  perceive  evil  odours,  or  hear  of  trouble  in 
the  sinke  ? Is  there  a man  about  to  take  a house  ? 
Is  there  one  about  to  repair,  to  modify  one  ? Is 
there  a phy  siolan  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  patients  ? To  each  we  would  put  the 
same  question  — have  you  consulted  a prac- 
tical sanitary  engineer  ? Have  you  discharged 
your  consoienoe  in  this  matter  ? Have  you  duly 
guarded  human  life  ?— your  own,  that  of  those 
dear  to  you,  or  that  of  those  who  entrust  to  your 
care  the  expenditure  of  their  money,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  their  health  ? Do  not  take  a heavy 
responsibility  unless  you  can  answer  for  its 
discharge  before  God  and  man.  Do  not  let 
false  pride  stand  in  the  way.  Do  not  lot 
false  economy  stand  in  the  way.  Hemember 
that,  if  tronble  arises,  ugly  questions  will  be 
asked.  Who  is  responsible  fur  the  drainage? 
On  what  practical  experience  do  yon  base  the 
consideration  that  you  are  competent  to  deal 
with  this  vital  question  high-hat  ded  ? If  parents, 
and  masters,  and  builders,  and  architects,  would 
make  themselves  sure  that  they  had  put  to 
themselves  the  same  questions  that  might  be 
put  before  a coroner’s  jury,  if  one  of  their  family 
or  clients  were  struck  down  by  enteric  postilenco, 
we  should  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
stamping  out  many  a terrible  scourge.  Is  it 


necessary  for  yet  another  and  another  Curtius 
to  leap  into  the  ever-growing  gulf  before  England 
sets  to  work  in  earnest  to  prevent  preventible 
disease  P 


JOHN  AHEEON,  ARCHITECT  j AND 
OTHERS. 

In  relation  to  John  Aheron,  his  patrons, 
English  and  Irish,  and  his  works,*  we  have 
gleaned  the  following  particulars  through  several 
channels  not  generally  accessible.  It  is  quite 
certain  now  that  he  erected  Stradbally  Hall, 
Queen’s  County,  and  a mansion  at  Rockforrest, 
County  Cork,  the  designs  for  wbioh  appear  in 
his  “ General  Treatise  of  Architecture,”  along 
with  other  buildings  throngbout  Ireland  pre- 
viously ,to  the  date  of  his  published  work. 

Pole  Cosby,  for  whom  Stradbally  Hall  was 
built,  was  a descendant  of  Francis  Cosby,  who, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  Ire- 
land, came  into  possession  of  a large  property 
in  the  ancient  parish  of  Ochmhills,  Stradbally. 
The  monastery,  with  its  mills,  castles,  and  lands, 
containing  345  acres,  was  granted  August  18tb, 
1592,  in  capite  by  knights’  service,  to  hold  of  the 
Castle  of  Maryborough,  to  Francis  Cosby,  his 
heirs  and  assigns, at  the  annual  rent  of  171.  6s.  3d. 
Irish  money,  they  to  find  yearly  nine  English 
horsemen.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1609,  a new 
grant  was  made  to  Richard,  son  of  Alexander 
Cosby,  who  repaired  the  castle,  and  removed  the 
parish  church  from  Ochmhills  to  the  town  by 
buildiug  a new  one,  wbioh  church,  having  gone 
to  decay,  was  rebuilt  in  1775  in  the  general  style 
of  that  period.  The  said  Richard  Cosby  also 
obtained  a charter  for  weekly  markets  and 
annual  fairs.  .The  old  parish  church  of  Ocbrnhills 
was  converted  by  Pole  Cosby, lord  of  the  soil,  into  a 
mausoleum  or  burying-place  for  his  family.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  Aheron  was  engaged  on  this 
work  as  well  as  the  mansion.  The  castle  spoken 
of  was  surrounded  by  a fosse,  bub  was  eventually 
pulled  down  by  the  Cosbi*  s,  who  built  a fortified 
bonse  in  its  place ; bob  this  also  disappeared  some- 
time in  the  last  century.  In  the  year  1771, 
Cosby,  Lord  Sydney,  commenced  the  erection  of 
what  was  intended  to  be  “a  noble  house,”  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  a little  way  outside  the 
town,  south-west  of  the  ancient  castle,  but  he 
only  lived  to  see  the  offices  and  one  wing  com- 
pleted. At  the  close  of  tho  last  century  the 
estate,  which  oomprieed  a highly-orcameiitecl 
demosne,  belonged  to  Admiral  Cosby.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood,  in  1763,  and  probably 
during  Aheron’s  life,  the  Earl  of  Roden  built  a 
family  mansion,  Brockley  Park.  This  building 
was  erected  under  the  direction  of  an  Italian 
architect  of  the  name  of  Ducart.  It  was  raised 
upon  the  site  of  a former  one,  which  was  burned 
down.  Aheron  gives  in  his  work  several  desigcs 
for  charter-schools,  and  we  find  that  a charter- 
Echool  was  erected  about  his  time  in  Strad- 
bally. Indeed,  the  erection  of  charter-schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  very  rife 
all  over  Ireland.  What  other  particular  works 
Ducart  was  engaged  upon  we  have  yet  to  learu  ; 
bat  the  occurrence  of  his  name  and  his  pre- 
sence in  Ireland  go,  perhaps,  to  account  for 
his  being  at  least  one  of  the  band  of  foreign 
arohiteots  and  artificers,  Italian  and  German, 
who  were  both  brought  over  and  invited  by 
members  of  the  Irish  nobility,  from  the  middle 
to  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Several  Italian  artificers,  scagliolia  and  stucco 
plasterers,  made  Dublin  famous,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  high  artistic  character 
of  their  plaster-work  in  public  buildings  and 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility.  After  a short 
while,  however,  tho  native  stucco  - workers 
rivalled  them  ; but  the  once  high  excellence  of 
this  class  of  building  ornaments  and  enrich- 
ments died  out  early  in  the  present  century  in 
Dublin.  Sir  Gustavus  Hume,  of  Castle  Hume, 
in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  invited  over 
Richard  Castles,  a German  architect,  some  time 
between  1732-40.  The  German  obtained  exten- 
sive practice  in  Ireland  from  the  nobility,  and 
des’gued  several  public  buildings  in  Dublin. 
He  remained  in  Ireland  until  bis  death,  well 
patronised. 

Returning  to  Aheron,  we  find  that  another 
of  bis  patrons  was  Sir  Maurise  Crosbie  (not 
Cosby)  , knt.,  and  two  others  of  the  same  name, 
probably  relatives.  A branch  of  the  Crosbie 
family  lived  at  one  time  in  tho  Queen’s  County, 
not  far  from  the  noighonrhood  of  the  Coebys, 
and  another  patron  of  Aheron,  Periam  Pole, 
lived  at  Ballyfin,  in  tho  same  county.  The 

* See  p.  8i3,  a’llt. 
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ancestor  of  Periam  Pole  obtained  possession  of 
the  large  estate  of  Bally  fin  after  the  Restoration, 
1663,  by  a grant  from  the  king, — a Sir  John 
Crosbie,  its  former  owner,  having  forfeited  it  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  Periam  Pole 
died,  unmarried,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1748,  his 
younger  brother  succeeding  him.  This  younger 
brother,  William  Pole,  became  a member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  and  a governor  of  the 
Queen’s  County.  He  erected  several  buildings 
on  his  estate;  made  very  largo  improvements; 
formed  extensive  gardens,  hot-houses,  lakes ; and 
in  1771  built  the  eastern  front,  consisting  of 
a hall,  dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  library, 
sevoral  bed-rooms,  and  other  apartments.  Great 
improvements  were  projected  at  the  seat  of 
Balljfin,  but  they  came  to  a standstill  by  the 
death  of  Lady  Sarah  Pole  in  1780,  and  her  hus- 
band in  the  following  year.  William  Pole  having 
died  withont  issne,  being  the  last  representative 
of  his  family  in  Ireland,  his  estate  went  by  will 
to  his  third  cousin  by  his  mother,  the  Hon. 
William  Wesley.  Thus  Balljfin  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Momington  family,  from  whom  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wasdescended.  The  name  and 
arms  of  the  Poles  were  assumed  and  allied  with 
the  Momingtons,  Wesleys,  or  otherwise  Welles- 
leys. Thus  became  extinct  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Poles  descended  from  Sir  William  Pole,  of 
Shute,  in  Devonshire,  and  probably  of  the 
Cardinal  Pole  family. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
improvements  carried  out  by  William  Pole  at 
Ballyfin,  were  part  of  those  begun  by  Periam 
Pole,  Aheron’s  patron,  and  were  originally  de- 
signed by  this  architect. 


ANENT  ILMmSTER. 

A Goveknment  officer  has  been  to  Ilminster, 
measuring  aud  making  inquiries  as  to  the  state 
of  that  ill-drained,  or  rather  nndrained,  town. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  official  statement 
being  made  since  his  visit,  or  what  may  be  the 
extent  of  his  recommendations  with  a view  to 
improvements.  It  is  several  months  now  since 
we  sounded  the  alarm,  after  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  high  and  low  places  of  that  irregular 
town ; and  though  our  statements  conld  not  be 
denied,  they  were,  as  usual,  carped  at  and  pooh- 
poohed  by  some  of  the  local  journaTs. 

The  mortality  in  Ilminster  during  tho  past 
year,  if  looked  into,  we  think,  will  be  found 
rather  high  ; but,  independently  of  the  uumbor  of 
deaths,  we  would  direct  inquiry  to  the  causes. 
The  town,  from  its  situation  offers  favourable 
facilities  for  a ready  and  thorough  system  of 
drainage  being  carried  out.  The  system  of  local 
rule  in  Ilminster  has  long  needed  reorganisa- 
tion. As  it  has  existed  hitherto,  the  duties 
seem  to  have  been  divided  between  the 
ohurohwardens  and  the  Highway  Board.  The 
latter  body  looked  after  the  roads  outside 
the  town,  through  their  district  surveyor,  who 
kept  them  iu  a fair  state  of  repair.  The 
former  body,  or  shall  we  say  the  town 
council,  on  whom  sanitary  matters  devolved, 
doggedly  resented  being  lectured  from  London, 
or  elsewhere,  on  improved  draioage  or  water- 
supply.  When  these  latter  authorities  were  in- 
formed that  fever  still  continued  in  a certain 
low  part  of  the  town,  one  among  their  number, 
who  considered  himself  wiser  than  the  rest,  said, 
“ fever  and  sickness  were  always  in  that  place, 
and  will  always  be  there.”  This  crushing  argn- 
ment  had  tho  desired  effect  with  the  majoiity 
of  the  “ Do-Nothings  in  Connwl,”  and  was  sup- 
posed to  excuse  them  for  doing  less.  Perhaps 
the  end  of  the  tether  is  reached  at  last,  and  that 
we  have  nob  laboured  in  vain  in  honestly  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  ills  of  Ilminster. 


THE  BRIDGES  OF  LONDON.* 

The  iron-work  of  Blaokfriars  Bridge  was  tested 
as  the  work  proceeded  by  Sir.  Kirkaldy.  The 
specified  strength  of  iron  being  snob  as  will  not 
increase  or  diminish  in  length  more  than  l-625tb 
part  on  application  of  a tensile  or  compressive 
strain  of  16  tons  per  inch  area.  This  speoification 
was  arrived  at  on  the  principle  that  good  iron  will 
bear  a straiu  np  to  16  tons  per  inch  within  the 
elastic  limit  with  a regular  increase  or  diminution 
of  dimension  of  1-10, 000th  part  of  its  length  per 
ton  per  inch.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  at  the  time  this  specification  was  drawn 
the  experiments  on  iron  were  by  no  means  so 
full  or  reliable  as  those  carried  out  by  Mr. 


* See  p.  958,  ante. 
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Kirkaldy  within  the  laat  six  years.  The  proper. ' 
tion  of  exteneioD  and  compression  arri7ed  at  by 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  from  very  few  experiments,  was 
adopted  too  generally  regardless  of  the  very 
different  qoalitiea  of  different  makes  of  iron. 

It  is  more  usual  to  specify  a breaking  strain 
only  j but  iron  has  been  permanently  injured, — 
in  fact,  destroyed  for  building  purposes, — a con. 
siderable  time  before  it  breaks  under  experiment. 
As  soon  as  the  elastic  limit  is  passed,  the  iron  is, 
in  fact,  destroyed,  and  the  element  of  time,  and 
a considerable  time,  too,  must  enter  into  the 
question  of  what  really  is  the  breaking  weight. 
If  weights  be  increased  rapidly  or  at  short  inter- 
vals, the  iron  will  absolutely  bear  considerably 
greater  weight  than  wonld  have  broken  it  if  lefc 
on  for  a length  of  time. 

In  fact,  the  following  elements  all  bear  in  an 
important  measure  on  the  question  of  strength 
of  iron, — namely,  elastic  limit,  weight  ultimately 
borne  and  time  of  bearing  beyond  elastic  limit, 
and  also  the  diminished  sectional  area  at  the 
point  of  fraotore,  the  contraotion  of  area  mark- 
ing strongly  the  ductility  of  the  material. 

In  Southwark  Bridge  the  thrust  on  the  cast- 
iron  arches  is  about  2i  tons  per  inch;  in  Black- 
friars  wronght-iron  arches  the  thrust  is  tons. 
A somewhat  slighter  aroh  would  have  been  per- 
fectly safe,  but  it  was  considered  that  there 
would  be  more  and  perhaps  objectionable  vibra- 
tion with  less  metal  in  the  ribs.  The  cross 
section  of  Southwark  Bridge  arches  is  that  of  a 
simple  flat  plate  with  insignificant  enlargement 
at  the  extremities,  a form  very  much  wanting 
in  lateral  stability,  depending,  in  faot,  for  lateral 
rigidity  entirely  on  the  cross  braoing.  In 
wronght-iron  arches,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  great  facility  for  placing  the  strength  prin- 
cipally in  the  intcados  and  extrados  of  the  arch 
giving  considerable  breadth  and  lateral  strength 
at  those  parts,  thus  placing  the  material  in  the 
most  advantageous  position  to  resist  not  only 
vertical  vibration,  but  lateral  also. 

•The  arches  of  Westminster  Bridge  are  of 
peculiar  coostruotion;  they  are  not  what  they 
appear  to  be  on  the  external  elevation,  that  is, 
arches  flat  at  the  crown,  with  sharp  curvature  at 
the  haunches.  The  real  arch  terminates  many 
feet  from  the  apparent  springing;  the  haunches 
are,  in  fact,  overhangingpiers,  massive  oast-iron 
work  standing  as  part  of  the  pier  corbelled  over. 
The  iron  work  of  the  arch  (nob  the  roadway)  is 
thus  made  oontinuous  throughout,  the  effect  of 
which  is  much  to  increase  the  vibration,  a 
vehicle  on  one  arch  thus  effecting  the  adjoining 
arches.  This  same  effect  of  c-ontiLnons  construc- 
tion may  be  observed  very  strongly  in  the  Vic- 
toria Hailway  Bridge  : a train  at  one  end  of  the 
bridge  oanees  very  considerable  vibration  at  the 
other  end.  In  Blackfriars  Bridge,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  effect,  the  iron  work  of  each  arch  is 
made  entirely  distinct  from  the  iron  work  of 
the  adjoining  arches.  No  motion  can  be  com- 
munioated  from  one  arch  to  another  except 
through  the  masonry  of  the  piers. 

Tbe  granite,  the  bricks,  and  the  cement  used 
in  Blackfriars  Bridge  were  also  tested  by  Mr. 
Kirkaldy — and  specimens  are  laid  on  the  table. 
The  granite  need  was  from  the  De  Lank  quarries, 
near  Bjdmtn,  Cornwall.  The  following  is  the 
analysis : — 


AxiLTsia  OP  Dh  LjlKX  QsAyiiBS. 


^ocimen 

Average  of  Q-ranitaa. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Ordinary. 

Silica  

6S-85 

76-08 

66-0 

Alumina 

23'46 

17-77 

Potash  

8-68 

Soda  

2-62 

2-50 

0-0 

Lime  

1-60 

0-0 

Useuesia  ... 

2-00 

0-0 

Iron  Oxide.., 

1-19 

2-50 

0-6 

Iron  Pyrites 

8-ie 

ISO 

Loss  by  Igni- 

0-80 

- 

08 

100-00 

100-00 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  quality  of  granite 
depends  more  on  the  amount  of  iron  and  soda 
contained  than  upon  any  other  quality,  and  the 
suggestion  is  thrown  out  whether  more  atten- 
tion should  not  be  given  to  this  point  than  is 
usually  done. 

Blacl'fnars  Tejsporari/  Bridge. — This  bridge, 
though  but  a temporary  structure,  did  duty  as 
one  of  “ Tbe  Bridges  of  London  ” for  five  years 
and  a half,  and  owing  to  the  better  gradient,  it 
was  found  such  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
stone  bridge,  that  there  was  immediately  a 
marked  iociease  of  traflic.  Ic  may,  therefore, 
deserve  a passing  notice.  ; 


The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Hailway 
Bridge  being  in  progress,  and  a much  wider 
space  being  required  for  New  Blackfriars  than 
was  occupied  by  the  old  stone  bridge,  there  was 
not  snfBcient  width  between  the  two  to  build 
the  temporary  bridge  with  carriage-way  in  the 
middle,  and  footpaths  on  each  side.  A two- 
story  bridge  was  therefore  adopted,  with  oar- 
riage-way  bB]owof28  ft.  width,  the  same  as  the 
old  bridge,  and  two  footpaths  above  of  9 ft. 
eaoh,  or  2 fc.  wider  than  those  replaced.  The 
headway  for  the  carriage  traffio  was  16  ft. 

The  carriage-way  was  53  ft.  above  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  the  footpath  18  ft.  above  that, 
making  a total  height  of  71  ft.  Three  openings 
75  ft.  each  were  left  for  the  river  traffic,  the  road 
over  which  was  carried  by  wronght-iron  girders. 

Toe  carriage-road  was  the  ordinary  wood 
pavement,  which  answered  well  with  once  re- 
newing and  occasional  patching.  It  was,  no 
donbt,  slippery  in  certain  states  of  the  weather, 
and  required  great  attention  in  cleansing  and 
sanding;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  felt  that  no 
other  road  formation  would  have  been  so  suitable 
under  all  the  ciroomstanoes,  and  the  exparienoe 
seemed  to  show  that  the  final  deoieion  to  adopt 
wood  pavement  was  right  in  this  case,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  to  wood  pavement,  and 
its  admitted  inferiority  in  permanent  streets 
with  solid  fonndatioD. 

Much  fear  was  expressed  before  the  bridge 
was  opened  as  to  its  safety  and  stability,  but,  on 
taking  down,  not  a bolt  or  timber  was  found 
disturbed  or  fractured,  and  the  vibration  on  the 
top,  though  it  appeared  considerable,  was,  in 
faot,  only  a i in.,  and  singularly  enough,  tbe 
greatest  vibration  was  produced  by  empty  four- 
wheel  cabs. 

All  the  ties  and  braces  were  notched  on  one 
quarter  of  their  thickness,  as  well  as  bolted ; 
this  notching  injorea  the  timber  slightly,  bat 
very  great  rigidity  is  thereby  obtained  if  well 
done;  in  faot, if  the  timbers  be  not  notched  into 
each  other,  the  mere  bolting  admits  of  very  con- 
siderable lateral  play. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  the  temporary 
bridge  might  have  been  placed  on  the  up-stream 
side  of  the  old  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  objections 
to  this  were  the  muoh  greater  length  of  restricted 
river  way,  and  the  interference  with  property  in 
Albion  and  Chatham  Place. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  put  some  limit  to 
the  weights  to  be  taken  over  this  bridge.  Notice 
was,  therefore,  put  up  that  loads  drawn  by  more 
than  four  horses  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  got  over,  by  the 
drivers  generally  taking  off  tbe  third  pair  of 
horses  at  the  commencement  of  the  bridge,  and 
going  over  with  the  orthodox  four. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  erection  of  this  tem- 
porary bridge  was  just  over  seven  months. 

The  Bridges  considered  as  Works  of  Art. — 
Under  this  fourth  head  much  might  be  said,  but 
at  present  it  is  not  for  an  engineer  to  lay  down 
tbe  law  in  a p-aper  to  be  read  before  the  Institute 
of  Architects. 

If  an  architect  has  but  a barn  to  build  at  an 
expense  of  a few  hundreds,  he  proves  himself  a 
poor  architect  if  ho  does  not  put  into  it  some 
artistic  feeling,  be  it  only  good  proportion;  it  is 
his  acknowledged  duty  to  do  his  work  artisti- 
cally, — not  necessarily  expensively, — but  to  do 
it  with  some  feeling  for  his  art.  An  engineer, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  spend  millions  on  a rail- 
way, without  having  one  work  upon  it  with  any 
real  artistic  feeling,  either  in  proportion  or 
ornament;  nevertheless  he  may  be  a groat  and 
a good  engineer.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  any  essential  part  of  an  engineer’s 
duty  to  do  Ms  work  artiatically. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  said  that  ru>  en- 
gineering woika  are  artistically  good,  but  suoh  is 
not  far  from  the  case  generally;  more  frequently  it 
is  nob  even  aimed  at, — at  all  events,  not  in  the 
same  sense  or  manner  in  which  an  architect’s 
work  is  intended  to  be  done.  An  engineer  may 
succeed  without  intending  it,  and  an  architeot 
may  fail  after  tbe  most  strenuous  efforts.  For 
instance,  Smeaton  says  nothing,  and  probably 
thought  nothing,  of  beanty  of  outline  in  design- 
ing  the  Eddystone  Lighthonse;  nevertheless, 
the  outline  of  that  tower  is  as  beautiful  a line  as 
can  well  be  drawn.  Bub  to  return  to  the  subject 
under  oonsideration — “ The  Bridges  of  London.” 
All  that  shall  be  attempted  shall  bo  to  throw  out 
a few  suggestions  for  consideration.  First,  with 
regard  to  London  Bridge,  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  be  one  of  tbe  finest  bridges  in  Europe, 
there  is  one  point  which  wonld  perhaps  give  an 
nnsatiefactory  feeling  to  an  engineer  rather  than 
to  an  architect,  namely,  the  concealed  skew-. 


back,  which  leaves  the  arch  ai)parent]y  standing 
on  a point  at  the  springing ; there  is  no  appa- 
rent support  for  the  arch.  A bold,  well-developed 
springing  or  skewback  gives  a feeling  of  strength 
and  stability,  which  in  this  bridge  is  left  to  be 
inferred. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
bridge-building  is  the  adoption  of  a style  and 
design  suitable  to  the  locality,  and  perhaps  this 
may  involve  more  radical  and  important  con- 
siderations  than  at  first  appear.  In  the  case  of 
London  Bridge,  you  have  high  ground  on  the 
City  side,  low  ground  on  the  Southwark  side. 
The  style  adopted  is  Classic  in  feeling,  if  not 
absolutely  and  properly  Classio.  This  style 
involves  a centre  and  two  sides  absolutely  alike, 
or  so  nearly  so  that  the  difference  conld  not  be 
discovered.  The  difficulty  thus  arising  is  got 
over  to  some  exteut  by  “ fudging”  the  parapet 
line  somewhat,  and  the  road  still  more,  thus 
acknowledging  that  the  design  does  not  alto- 
gether fit  tbe  situation.  By  this  means,  how- 
ever, a fall  of  3 ft,  6 in.  is  gained  in  the  road 
withenb  visible  change  of  external  elevation; 
bat  even  with  this  gain,  tbe  value  of  the  bridge 
as  an  engineering  work  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  steep  approach  from  the  south.  The  gradient 
of  approach  is,  in  fact,  sacrificed  to  the  uni- 
formity of  elevation.  It  is  not  implied  that 
some  other  course  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
adopted,  but  tbe  difficulty  is  thrown  out  as  a 
matter  for  consideration.  It  is,  in  fact,  a case 
of  uniformity  and  dignity  of  design  versus  utility. 
The  gradient  of  the  south  approach  is  now  1 in 
23 ; had  the  drop  of  the  two  sonthern  arches 
been  increased,  the  gradient  over  the  whole 
might  have  been  1 in  31, — a difference  of  vast 
imporbaooe  to  this  heavy  traffic. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  again,  is  a similar  esse  ; but 
there  the  convauienoe  of  approach  has  been 
sacrificed  to  uniformity  of  elevation,  even  to  a 
ranch  greater  extent.  This  bridge  must  ba  con- 
sidered not  only  as  Classio  in  feeling,  but  as  an 
absolutely  Classic  structure,  utterly  rigid  and 
unpliable.  Tfce  horizontal  line  is  boldly  carried 
right  across  the  river  regardless  of  consequences, 
and  the  southern  approach  is  left  to  accommo- 
date itself  as  best  it  can.  The  gradient  of  the 
southern  approach  is  now  1 in  30  ; it  might  have 
been  1 in  60.  London  Bridge,  merely  Classic  in 
feeling,  can  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances 
to  some  extent.  Waterloo  Bridge,  absolutely 
Classic,  is  rigid  and  perfectly  unaccommodating. 

He  would  have  been  a bold  man  who,  in 
buildiog  across  the  Thames  at  Loudon,  would 
have  placed  the  central  point  of  his  bridge  as 
near  to  the  northern  shore  as  the  navigation  would 
p^nit,  and  then  have  inclined  the  sides  in  the 
enWner  most  suitable  to  the  ground ; but  there 
is  a question  whether  a good  engioeer  and  trne 
artist  wonld  not  be  able  to  bnild  in  the  manner 
moat  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  work  expreEs 
his  object  with  true,  noble,  and  satisfactory 
artistic  feeling. 

Even  the  bare  suggestion  of  a lob-sided  struc- 
ture over  the  Thames  is  perhaps  too  much ; 
nevertheless,  it  may  serve  to  draw  attention  to 
the  difficnlLies,  in  certain  cases,  of  combining 
architectnral  design  with  utility  in  bridge- 
building. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  new  Blackfriars 
Bridge  which  may  be  worth  a passing  notice,  aa 
it  certainly  is  not  nsnally  adopted,  and  is  believed 
to  be  novel.  In  this  bridge,  the  springing  line 
of  arches  at  the  piers  is  on  a higher  level  than 
at  the  abutments.  Had  the  springing  line  of 
arches  been  maintained  at  the  same  level 
tbroughont,  the  spandrels  of  the  centre  arch 
would  have  been  -1  fc,  deeper  than  they  actually 
are,  involving  an  awkward  disproportion  between 
the  small  spandrels  of  the  land  arches  and  the 
largo  spandrels  of  the  centre  arch.  This  is 
avoided  by  lifcing  the  springing  of  the  piers, 
thus  letting  tbe  springing  line  of  the  arches  to 
a certain  extent  follow  the  gradient  of  the  road. 
This  departure  from  the  horizontal  line  in  the 
springing  of  the  arches  probably  would  never 
be  noticed  ; it  has  considerable  effect,  however, 
in  lightening  the  central  portion  and  bringing  it 
into  harmony  with  the  aides. 

The  lifting  of  tbe  springing  line  not  only  effects 
the  object  of  giving  better  proportioned  span- 
drels,  bnt  it  gives  increased  headway  for  the 
navigation.  Tuia  matter  of  headway  became  a 
vital  question  with  tbe  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee  in  determining  the  design  to  be 
adopted,  the  question  of  interference  with  tbe 
navigation  finally  deciding  the  choice  of  a five- 
arch  bridge  in  preference  to  one  of  three  arohes. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  a bridge 
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with  four  piers  should  interfere  with  the  naviga- 
tion less  than  a bridge  with  only  two  piers; 
nevertheless,  that  is  the  case  in  this  particular 
instance,  both  as  regards  high  and  low  water. 
In  a three-arch  bridge,  the  headway  under  the 
haunches  of  the  large  arches  would  be  so  low 
as  to  render  a considerable  portion  of  the  arch 
unavailable,  as  well  as  the  space  occupied  by  the 
solid  pier  itself,  and  at  low  water  the  centre  arch 
alone  would  be  availnble  for  navigation.  There 
would,  it  is  true,  be  a considerable  space  of 
water  under  each  side  aroh,  but  neither  thus 
separated  sufficient  for  vessels  to  pass.  Whereas, 
in  a five-arch  bridge,  the  higher  springing  line 
permits  the  whole  extent  of  the  archway  to  be 
need  at  high  water,  and  at  low  water  the  whole 
space  of  the  three  arches  are  available. 

In  these  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  both  in 
three-  and  five-arch  designs,  the  headway  under 
the  middle  of  the  centre  aroh  is  at  a fixed  and 
previously  determined  level,  and  that  a large 
arch  necessarily  has  a greater  versed  sine  than 
the  smaller  arch,  involving  a springing  at  a lower 
level. 

This  paper  has  already  occupied  too  much 
time  to  allow  of  further  remarks.  Something 
might  have  been  said  as  to  the  various  styles 
adopted  for  the  different  bridges,  but  no  infor- 
mation could  have  been  given  by  snob  criticisms. 
Every  member  of  this  Institute  can  form  an 
opinion  more  to  the  purpose  than  anything  that 
might  have  been  said  here.  These  works  are 
before  us  all : they  are  not  in  a far  distant 
country,  which  only  few  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting.  Henry  Carr. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
MATERIALS. 

A VARIETY  of  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
materials  wore  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  for  the 
works  of  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  were 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Carr  in  his  paper.  Some  of 
these  expiriments  gave  results  as  follows  : — 


any  effect  except  extrusion  of  the  lead  j the  iron, 
however,  with  18  tons  per  inch,  seemed  to  have 
quite  as  much  as  it  could  carry.  Being  all  to 
one-fourth  scale,  the  area  under  pressure  was 
one-sixteenth  the  real  size ; the  pressure  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  3,200  tons  in  the  bridge 
itself,  the  actual  pressure  in  work  being  under 
400  tons. 

Gun-metal  cramps  were  also  tested,  the 
result  being  the  rejection  of  several  mixtures  of 
metal  submitted  by  the  contractors,  and  an 
increase  of  strength  obtained  from  17,519  lb. 
per  inch  area  to  28,883  lb.  (7J  to  nearly 
13  tons.) 

In  order  to  teat  the  strength  of  timber  used 
as  struts,  two  whole  balk,  20  ft.  in  length  and 
13  in.  square,  were  submitted  to  end  compres- 
sion. The  red  timber  crippled  with  138  tons,  or 
112  tons  per  foot  area,  and  the  white  with  147 
tons,  or  126  tons  per  foot  area,  the  roduotion  in 
length  being  in  one  case  | in.,  in  the  other  \ in. 
Specimens  of  the  fractures  are  now  exhibited. 

Portland  cement  was  also  tested,  the  standard 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  being 
adopted,  110  lb.  weight  per  bushel,  and  500  lb. 
tensile  power  on  2-^  in.  area ; some  results 
obtained  were  as  high  as  733  lb,  on  the 
2i  in. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  iron  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  specified  strength  was  not  folly 
attained ; it  was,  perhaps,  pitched  rather  too 
high  for  suoh  work.  The  extension  of  part 
of  the  length  was  given  by  strains  varying  from 
13  tons  to  15  tons  instead  of  16  tons,  bat  even 
with  this,  the  elastic  limit  is  just  abont  four 
times  the  working  load,  which  is  ample  allow- 
ance for  safety,  taking  into  account  a very  large 
deterioration  from  time  and  corrosion. 

The  above  figures  are  stated  in  round  numbers. 
The  results,  as  given  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  are  in 
every  respect  most  accurate  and  minute,  but 
high  numbers  of  pounds  instead  of  tons,  aud 
long  decimals  are  not  suitable  for  such  a sketch 
as  this. 


Bhicxs,  iw  Pikbs  Fors  CornsEs  High. 


Description  of  Bricks. 

Size  of  Pier  in 
' Bricks. 

Mortar. 

Failing  slightly. 
Tons  per  foot  super 

Entirely  crushed. 
Tons  per  foot  super. 

Common  stock  recessed  

Ubyli 

Lias  lime 

17 

27 

U by  n 

Ditto 

li  bj  14 

Ditto 

Ditto  band-made  

Ubyli 

Ditto 

Roman  cement 

2Jr 

69 

...  1 1 by  1 

Ditto 

Clark's  Sudbury  machine  

...  1 1 by  1 

Port'and 

Uxbridge  red,  hand-made  

1 byl 

Ditto 

53 

Stone  Cubes  of  Two  Inches,  bedded  on  Bhek 
Lead.  ^ 


Description. 

Failing 
slightly. 
Tods  per  foot 
super. 

Entirely 
crushed. 
Tons  per  foot 
super. 

De  Lank  granite,  Cornish 

283 

363 

Ditto 

Ditto 

349 

Goernsey 

276 

830 

Ditto 

761 

Cheesewring,  Cornisb  

295 

403 

Ditto 

191 

Poriland  

106 

155 

A small  polibhed  column  of  red  Mull  granite, 
length  6 in.,  diameter  nearly  3 in.,  was  cut 
tbrongh  the  middle,  and  the  outfaces  accurately 
ground ; when  tested,  packings  of  pine  were 
placed  at  each  end,  and  the  surfaces,  where  cut 
in  two,  were  put  together  with  a little  boiled  oil. 
This  3-in.  column  bore  a strain  of  60  tons, 
or  8J  tons  per  square  inch,  1,260  tons  per  square 
foot,  or  the  weight  of  a column  16,380  ft.  high. 

An  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  effect  of 
a small  area  of  iron  pressing  on  a snrfaoe  of  Da 
Lank  granite.  A cnbe  of  l-in.  wrought  iron 
was  placed  between  two  blocks  of  granite,  6 in. 
by  6 in.  by  5 in. ; a packing  of  i in.  of  pine  was 
placed  between  the  granite  and  the  machine 
and  between  the  iron  cube  aud  granite.  One  of 
the  blocks  was  split  with  a pressure  of  50  tons  • 
the  block  which  was  not  injured  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  with  another  cube : it  was 
then  fractured  with  a pressure  of  52  tons.  The 
iron  cubes  were  reduced  in  thickness  one-sixth, 
with  an  equivalent  lateral  extension. 

It  was  desired  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  great  pressure  on  the  skewback  stones.  A 
stone  was  worked  one-fourth  scale,  and  a corre- 
sponding portion  of  aroh-rib  made ; the  two 
were  bedded  together  with  lead  run  in  between, 
in  the  same  manner  as  proposed  for  the  arches 
themselves.  They  were  then  gradually  sub- 
mitted to  a pressure  of  200  tons,  but  without 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

This  week  a great  public  institution, called  into 
existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing  population  of  London,  commences  what 
it  may  be  believed  will  prove  a long  and  useful 
career:  we  refer  to  the  opening  for  the  recep- 
tion of  importations  of  live  stock,  at  the  new 
Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  to  which 
use  the  extensive  premises  formerly  employed  as 
one  of  the  Royal  ship-building  and  dock-yards 
are  to  be  hereafter  appropriated. 

At  the  time  this  Government  property  was 
transferred  it  was  more  than  whispered  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  vendors  had  received  much 
lees  than  its  value,  and  that  afterwards  the 
Corporation  of  London  had  paid  muoh  more  for 
it  than  they  should  have  done.  An  intervening 
party  between  Government  as  vendors  and  the 
Corporation  as  buyers  netted,  it  has  been 
alleged,  a very  handsome  sum  by  the  transaction. 
If  the  Corporation  lost  time  and  opportunity  in 
the  first  steps  of  the  acquisition,  they  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  chargeable  with  laxity  since. 
The  very  extensive  works  necessary,  in  connect- 
ing buildings,  and  internal  fittings,  and  landing 
jetties,  have  been  commenced  and  completed  in 
a space  of  little  more  than  six  months. 

The  ceremonial  opening  will  not  take  place 
for  some  little  time  to  come ; bub  the  foreign 
cattle  salesmen  and  importers  are  naturally  im- 
patient and  desirous  to  have  the  market  opened 
for  the  Christmas  traffic,  and  nearly  a third  of 
the  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  now  prac- 
tically finished,  and  business  will  be  commenced 
this  week,  and  more  fully  on  Monday.  Visitors, 
unless  furnished  with  duly-signed  orders,  are 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  premises,  which  for 
several  weeks  past  have  been  a scene  of  great 
activity.  During  the  last  week  there  have  been 
above  1,000  men  employed,  with  forty  horses 
and  a number  of  barges,  steam  cranes,  and 
other  appliances. 

In  constructiog  the  maiket,  the  six  covered 


building-slips  of  the  old  dockyard  have  been 
utilised  and  connected  with  each  other  by  ranges 
of  new  erection.  Some  of  the  sheds  are  roofed 
with  timber,  and  others  with  iron.  One  of  them 
almost  vies  in  width  of  span,  height,  and  state- 
liness with  the  notable  St.  Fancras  Railway 
Station.  The  capitals  of  the  tall  columns  are 
connected  with  the  principals  of  the  roof  by 
large  well-designed  open  spandrels,  the  whole 
structure  having  internally  an  imposing  effect. 
This  slip  is  upwards  of  400  ft.  long  aud  was  19  ft. 
deep. 

The  area  of  the  cattle-market,  including  the 
space  occupied  by  the  covered  pens,  slaughter- 
houses, and  offices,  is  a little  more  than  28  acres. 
The  utilisation  of  the  covered  slips  and  other 
buildings  has  doubtless  enabled  the  corporation 
to  construct  the  market  at  a very  much  smaller 
cost  than  would  have  bsen  necessary  if  every- 
thing had  been  done  as  de  novo,  or  if  the  building 
materials  only  had  been  used.  It  almost  seems 
an  open  question,  however,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  laid  out  the  erections 
upon  a plan  independent  of  the  position  of  some, 
at  least,  of  the  slips, — those  particularly  that 
radiate  from  the  floating  basin  in  thoyard  round 
which  they  are  ranged.  This  basin  is  of  nearly 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  is  closed  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  entrance  by  a caisson  bridge,  and  crossed 
by  another  bridge  at  the  river’s  edge.  The 
irregular  relative  positions  of  the  slips  has  neces- 
sitated nnmerous  angles  in  the  fittings  of  the 
plana,  whioh  cause  waste  of  spaoe  that  would  not 
have  occurred  in  buildings  of  rectangular  form. 
One  of  the  series  of  connected  pens,  and  ranch  the 
largest,  has  in  its  outline  five  angles,  exclusive  of 
the  two  on  the  river  front.  The  pens  for  cattle 
and  sheep  respectively  are  intermixed,  not  indi- 
vidually but  in  series,  throughout  tho  whole  of 
the  covered  area,  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible 
to  the  cargoes  of  cattle  or  sheep  respectively  as 
landed  at  the  different  jetties.  All  round  the 
outer  wall  of  the  covered  pens  there  will  be  a 
roadway  24  ft.  wide,  and  they  are  all  also  pro- 
vided with  longitudinal  and  lateral  roadways  of 
20  ft.  wide,  with  gangways  of  6 ft.  wide  inter- 
vening. With  30  ft.  superficial  for  each  head  of 
cattle,  and  5 ft.  superficial  for  each  sheep,  the 
accommodation  is  as  follows:  — 

Cattle.  Sheep. 

Block  AA  1,570  3,200 

BU  1,231  — 

CC  650  4,660 

DD 491  3,750 

Total  3,892  11,510 

There  is,  in  addition,  a large  area  of  open- 
air  yard  room  that  may  be  available  if  need 
require. 

The  new  connecting  buildings  are  much  less 
lofty  than  the  slips,  but  ample  provision  is  made 
for  their  thorough  ventilation  by  ranges  of  dormer 
windows  glazed  with  louvres  of  rough  plate-glass ; 
the  alternate  windows  are  hinged,  and  may  be 
opened  at  pleasure  so  as  to  send  copious  streams 
of  air  through  the  building  in  any  direction. 
These  new  buildings  are  155  ft.  wide  aud  have 
bound  roofs,  in  three  spans.  The  columns  are 
15  ft.  high  to  the  bottom  of  the  supporting 
beams.  The  cattle-pens  are  strong  timber  erec- 
tions, and  furnished  throughout  with  ranges  of 
mangers  with  sparred  bottoms.  Over  the  back 
portions  of  the  mangers  are  ranges  of  water- 
troughs,  also  of  stout  deal.  The  sheep-pens  are 
divided  by  upright  posts  and  longitudinal  iron 
rods,  the  upper  rod  in.  in  diameter,  theothers 
5 in.  Bach  of  the  sheep-pens  is  furnished  with 
a water-trough  and  an  iron  feeding-rack  in  the 
centre,  9 ft.  long  by  30  in.  wide  at  the  top, 
reduced  to  a circle  of  about  3 in.  radius  at  the 
bottom.  Pulleys  are  hung  to  spars  overhead,  by 
which  the  racks  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure. 

Some  of  the  blocks  of  pens  nearest  the  river 
are  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  diseased  cattle 
being  imported  they  may  be  completely  detached 
from  the  others,  and  slaughtered  and  boiled 
down,  without  oontaot,  in  the  buildings  provided 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  but  little  ground  for 
apprehension  of  mischief  from  the  importation 
of  disease,  the  foot  and  mouth  disorder  and 
plenro-pneumonia  being  alleged  to  be  peculiar  to 
Eoglish-bred  stock. 

There  is,  in  ranges  of  former  workshops, 
abundant  accommodation  for  slaughter-houses, 
of  which  there  are  two,  220  ft.  long  by  60  ft. 
wide.  They  arc  fitted  with  the  best  mechanical 
appliances,  in  cranes  for  hoisting  the  oarcasses, 
and  travelling  pulleys  for  moving  the  suspended 
carcasses  from  place  to  place.  A range  of  build- 
ings, formerly  boat-houses,  will  be  used  as 
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elangbter-lionses  for  sheep,  for  which  they  are 
well  adapted. 

The  live  stock  will  be  landed  at  three  jetties, 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  on  the 
river  front.  These  jetties  are  20  fc.  wide  be* 
tween  their  strong  bnlwarks.  At  about  100  ft. 
from  the  quay  the  jetties  fork,  and  form  an 
equilateral  triangle  of  100  ft.  on  the  side.  The 
river  has  been  dredged,  so  that  there  is  a depth 
•of  about  16  ft.  at  low  water  in  front  of  the  jetty. 
There  is  a low-water  landing-platform,  and  in- 
clines from  it  to  the  upper  level,  with  strong 
cross  fillets  for  foothold : cargoes  may  thus,  as 
may  be  seen,  be  landed  at  low  as  well  as  at  high 
water.  The  angular  roadways  on  the  jetties 
may  be  shot  off  from  each  other,  and  there  are 
means  for  ponning  a large  number  of  sheep  or 
cattle  on  the  jetty  if  their  transshipment  should 
be  desired.  A foot-gangway,  6 fc.  wide,  gives 
access  to  the  front,  without  need  to  use  the 
cattle  road.  The  jetties  are  excellent  examples 
of  strong,  well-put-together  timber-work  j the 
piles,  which  are  of  sound  Baltic  timber,  are  from 
40  ft.  to  -15  fc.  long.  The  outer  angles  of  the 
jetties  are  protected  by  strong  dolphin  piers, 
placed  as  avant-guards.  Each  of  these  pro- 
tectors has  fourteen  piles,  stoutly  braced  and 
bound  together,  so  as  to  resist  as  one  piece. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  to  slaughter  - houses,  and  to  other 
purposes,  there  are  numerous  other  buildings 
in  the  yard  for  which  an  nltiraate  profitable 
use  will  doubtless  be  found.  A long  range  of 
these  is  being  converted  into  van-sheds  and 
atablea,  for  the  accommodation  of  dealers  and 
others  having  business  at  the  market.  A house 
for  the  provision  of  refreshments  will  doubtless 
bo  found  necessary,  and  for  this  there  are  ample 
premises.  .-jjl 

The  whole  works  are  being  executed,  under 
•contract,  by  Messrs.  Browne  & Bobinson,  of 
Worship-atreet,  Finsbury,  by  whom  they  have 
been  completed  thus  far  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  creditable  manner.  The  remaining  third  of 
the  accommodation  will  doubtless  be  ready  for 
use  as  soon  as  required.  The  demands  for  space 
will  be  gradual ; and  mean  time  there  are  ample 
facilities  provided  for  relieving  such  a fleet  as 
may  present  itself  of  the  cargoes  they  bring  of 
Ohristmas  cheer. 


THE  THREE  SCHOOLS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  Ist  of  December,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Wyke  Biyliss,  F.8.A.,  entitled 

The  Three  Schools  5 or,  the  Distinctive  Aims 
of  Ciassio,  Medireval,  and  Modern  Art.”  The 
lecturer  commenced  by  stating  that  the  truest 
reverence  for  all  masters  and  teachers  was 
ehowD,  not  by  slavish  or  any  following  by  choice 
of  their  modes  and  peculiarities,  but  by  im- 
bibing their  spirit  and  expressing  under  the 
leading  of  personal  delight  strong  and  genuine 
feelings,  such  as  gave  the  giants  of  other  dajs 
their  vigour  and  power.  To  suppose  our  age 
barren  of  the  impulses  that  have  made  the  fine 
arts  necessary  to  those  who  could  only  speak 
ont  their  nature  by  their  means,  or  to  suppose 
that  imitation  is  the  happiest  method  of 
strengthening  new  voices  and  rendering  them 
firm  and  sure;  both  are  contradicted  by  our 
peiceptions  and  our  hopes.  The  present  and 
the  future  are  then  the  best  prospect  for  the 
choice  of  all.  To  the  artist  especially  may  be 
said, — ” Look  back,  revere,  and  learn  j look 
around  and  forward,  and  act.”  Mr.  Bayliss  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  aims  of  high  art  in 
general,  quoting  with  approval  the  terse  de- 
finition by  Abbe  Felix  at  Notre  Dame,— “ Expres- 
Bioo  of  ideal  beauty  under  a created  form  j”  the 
seeking^  out  and  apprehending  of  what  com- 
mends  itself  to  our  best  selves  as  (so  to  speak) 
the  reflection  of  a Divine  beauty  in  persons  and 
things,  and  the  manifestation  of  that  beauty  to 
others,  looking  or  listening.  In  this  sense  Greek 
®^t,— speaking  specially  of  its  sculpture,— the 
division  of  the  un-phonetic  arts  that  strikes  us 
now-a-days  as  that  through  which  the  Greek 
mind  found  some  of  its  best  expression,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  schools  the  world  has  witnessed, 
•marked  by  the  pre-eminent  sanity  of  true  genius, 
by  fine  insight  and  creative  power  ; a school  un- 
surpassable within  the  limits  of  its  special  aims 
till  the  powers  of  its  artists  are  exceeded,  or 
their  courage,  what  we  may  fairly  call  their 
heroism,  has  been  outdone.  These  aims  were 
the  rendering  of  the  ideal  type  rather  than  the 
individual, — the  fullest  exposition  of  special 


characters  of  iodih/  beauty,  not  necessarily 
realised  iu  actual  mankind,  but  by  a fine  eclecti- 
cism drawn  from  human  forms ; and  perfected 
by  the  instincts  which  saw, — in  every  actual 
example  of  strength,  manly  grace,  or  delicate 
beauty, — only  some  faint  echo  of  a still  more 
perfect  beauty,  with  a possible  infinitude  of  still 
higher  grades  of  excellence ; also,  an  entire 
elimination  of  passion,  a subjugation  of  terror 
or  wonder,  or  sense  of  physical  endurance,  all 
of  set  purpose  ; the  individuality  that  might  be 
exhibited  by  the  delineation  of  special  character 
or  emotion  being  beside  the  aims  of  these  strivera 
after  a rounded  perfection, — bathed  in  a sunny 
gladness,  or  at  least  unperturbed  by  the  anxieties, 
sorrows,  or  woes  that  are  permitted,  without 
conveying  a sense  of  special  imperfection,  to 
affect  modern  types  of  human  character.  In 
time  this  truly  great  art,  inspired  by  the  true 
nature  of  a most  able  and  most  refined  people, 
began  a course  of  decadence  ending  in  impotence 
and  inanity  ; the  art,  sustained  no  longer  by  the 
dignified  self-respect,  and  the  pure  and  vivid 
intelligence  of  its  most  perfect  periods,  took  its 
lowered  and  still  lowering  tone  from  the  society 
that  was  the  public  of  the  artists, — impressing 
them,  as  always,  more  strongly  than  being  im- 
pressed by  them  in  directions  out  of  the  line  of 
ordinary  preference, — the  artist  being  rarely  the 
preacheror  the  apostle, butmainlytheexponenb, — 
the  mirror  of  the  tendency  of  his  time.  The  want 
of  power  to  touch  and  mould  some  of  the  finer 
qualities  possible  to  human  kind,  and  the  absence 
of  emotion, — the  coldness, — in  reality  not  inoom- 
patiblo  with  the  extremest  sensuality, — may 
seem  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  the  reli- 
gions system,  and  with  it  of  the  life  and  then 
the  arts  of  antiquity. 

The  lecturer  contrasted,  with  the  character 
and  aims  of  the  art  which  he  had  been  describing, 
that  which  he  ventured  for  the  sake  of  broad 
distinction  to  name  the  Medimval ; — rising  after 
the  long  twilight  and  even  deeper  glooms  of 
many  centuries  that  followed  the  downfall  of 
Rome,  and  long  maintaining  at  least  a traditional 
hold  on  the  habits  of  civilised  nations  becoming 
wholly  a thing  of  the  past  only  in  presence  of 
the  new  tendencies  afterwards  noticed.  This 
second  in  matter  of  time  of  the  two  greatest 
extinct  schools  has  had  for  its  main  aim  the 
expression  of  imssion,  of  special  individual 
character, — not  the  type,  bub  the  man.  Deriving 
its  inspiration  from  the  moral  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  prevalent  at  the  time  ; full  of  the 
self-mortifying,  body-despising  ideals,  some  of 
the  natural  products  of  which  were  the  Mendicant 
orders,  with  their  constantly  new  endeavours 
after  emaciation  of  the  body.  Thus  inspired,  the 
art  manifested  at  first  a daring  disregard  of 
beanty,  and  dared  to  bring  suffering  into  the 
calm  domain,  and  to  transfignre  at  the  same 
time  self-irifiicted  pain  into  the  natural  image  of 
true  saintly  virtue.  All  the  marks  of  a great 
school  of  painting  were,  however,  here  ; — not 
least,  that  power  of  the  school  over  the  individual 
artist,  the  compelling  of  men  of  great  power, 
superbly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  artistic  feel- 
ing and  expression,  to  a certain  choice  of  subject 
and  certain  modes  of  dealing  with  it.  No 
personal  aberrations  from  the  highest  standards 
of  moral  excellence  could  blind  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  great  Italian  painters  to  the  fact, — 
that  iu  their  religious  art  the  most  complete 
teuderneas,  mingled  with  ineffable  purity,  were 
the  signs  of  high  attainment  and  thorough 
masbereliip.  Yet  in  this  art, — lees  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  idle  or  the  privilege  of  the  few,  the 
high-born  or  high-taught,  than  the  common 
possession  of  ohurch-baunting  peoples, — there 
lurked  the  sources  of  a decay  as  complete  as  that 
which  extinguished  the  onoe  so-thoroughly-living 
Ciassio  art;  and  in  the  gradual  decline  towards 
an  earthly  sensuous  beanty, or  aoold.meobanioal 
dexterity,  or  tawdry  meretricious  display,  were 
exhibited  the  signs  of  the  lessened  hold  of  the 
great  original  inspiration  that  had  stirred  the 
hearts  and  guided  the  hands  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  school. 

Then  the  lecturer  turned  to  Modern  art : 
deriving  ifs  jmpulse  from  the  study  and  love  of 
the  world  of  nature;  affording  beanty  without  a 
trace  of  sensuality,  and  all  the  signs  of  passion 
without  suffering  or  sin.  To  Claude,  Coyp,  and 
Paul  Potter  be  the  honour  of  having  first  looked 
at  nature  so  as  to  obtain  from  the  delineation 
of  landscape  beauty  the  expression  of  special 
sentiment,  as  also  to  state,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  that  the  universe  is,  in  its  beanty,  the 
expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  thus 
to  lead  to  that  sympathy  with  the  forms,  the 
I fleeting  expressions,  the  open  mystery  of  nature. 


that  has  grown  with  the  years  since  they  died. 
The  broad  basis  of  this  modern  art,  and  its 
alliance  with  new  types  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
and  humble  peace,  and  sorrow  without  despair; 
its  endeavour,  by  landscape  painting,  to  inter- 
pret constantly  the  wonderful  variety,  the  in- 
exhanstible  vitality,  and  the  grandeur  and  grace 
lodged  iu  even  the  inanimate  world,  shonld  lead 
us  to  regard  not  unhopefnlly  the  future  in  view 
of  such  a present.  The  existence  of  a distinct 
school  with  an  aim  of  its  own  is  a great  point 
in  any  augury,  showing  that  the  old  course  is 
again  being  followed,  and  that  the  not-yet-per- 
feotly-trained  powers  are  training  themselves  by 
actual  practice  to  attempt  the  ever-renewed, 
ever-rebegun  interpretation  of  the  world  around 
ua,  the  work  of  the  true  artist.  Such  artists 
nowadays,  in  view  of  their  special  field  and  task, 
may,  by  the  honest  labour  of  pure  hearts,  gain 
the  right  to  invoke  Nature  in  the  words  of  Dante  : 
“ 0 splendour  of  the  living  light  eternal ! O turn 
thy  holy  eyes  towards  thy  faithful  ones ; and  show 
forthwith  a power  quite  strange  to  us,  the  results 
of  some  of  the  teachings  of  that  wonderful 
monibrpBB.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclama- 
tion to  Mr,  Bayliss  for  his  eloquent  and  out- 
spoken lecture  j and  a short  discussion  fol- 
lowed on  the  copyism  and  mercenary  character 
of  modern  art;  on  the  tendency  manifested  to 
give  modem  painting  only  of  all  the  fine  arts  the 
name  of  art ; and  on  the  necessity  of  some 
strong  dogmatic  belief  and  enthusiasm,  to  ren- 
der possible  a school  of  religions  art  (an 
assertion  much  disputed).  Mr.  Bayliss  re- 
plied,— As  to  the  painters  of  the  English 
school,  from  personal  knowledge  of  many  of 
them,  he  could  say,  without  hesitation,  that, 
if  permitted  to  pursue  their  art  without  hope 
of  great  rewards,  they  find  therein  so  keen  a 
delight  that  it  would  still  remain  their  pursuit ; 
and  this,  however  regarded  or  explained,  can 
hardly  be  called  mercenary.  He  had  been  led 
in  his  paper  to  apeak  of  the  Classic  art  of 
Bonlpture,  the  Mediasval  of  painting,  the  Modern 
of  painting, — as  being  personally  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  details,  and  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  iu  these  arts  the  aims  of 
the  respective  artists  found  some  of  their  fullest 
expression.  Of  modern  architecture,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  as  of  a school : there  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  distinctness  of  aim — 
special  to  any  considerable  section  of  architects 
nowadays — that  would  lead  to  any  large  develop- 
ment different  in  nature  from  the  old  styles  of 
architecture,  dead  for  ever,  though  apparently 
alive,  as  the  result  of  laborious  endeavours  after 
continuous  resnsoitation ; it  would  be  a great 
satiefactioQ  to  every  one  to  see  such  a school,  as 
distinguished  from  the  imitations,  followings,  or 
caprices  in  the  architecture  of  to-day.  Of  the 
dangers  menacing  what  he  had  called  the 
modern  art  of  painting,  he  thought  the  main 
perils  were  in  imitation  of  either  of  the  defunct 
schools,  introducing  a confnsed  eclecticism.  The 
imitation  of  the  acknowledged  defects  of  early 
painters,  such  as  bad  anatomy,  defective  light 
and  shadow,  is  most  destructive  to  that  sense  of 
loyalty  to  a man’s  own  beat  sight  and  knowledge, 
which  is  the  finest  test  of  his  fitness  for  a leader 
in  any  art  work.  In  the  bast  works  of  the  best 
British  painters,  regarded  by  him  as  by  far  the 
best  set  of  minds  now  engaged  in  creative  art 
in  any  country,  he  could  detect  the  qualities  that 
had  gone  to  make  the  perfection  of  the  older 
schools,  and  something  more ; and  that  some- 
thing was — nature. 


•<  hygiene  PUBLIQUE  EN  ANGLETEREE.” 

TJNDEii  this  title  M.  Cesar  Daly  has  printed, 
in  the  Revue  G^nirale  de  V Architecture,  some 
observations  on  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  Health  Department  at  the  last 
congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  We 
look  to  being  excused  for  giving  currency  to 
some  personal  references,  in  consideration  of 
the  interest  of  the  remarks  themselves: — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assooiation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  says  M.  Daly,  was  held  this  year, 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  city  of  Leeds, 
one  of  the  most  active  industrial  centres  in 
England.  The  Health  section  was  presided 
over  by  George  Godwin,  director  of  the 
Builder.  The  sitting  of  the  Department  was 
opened  with  a discourse  by  the  president  on 
Public  Health,  a subject  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  for  long  years  with  moat  praiseworthy 
I perseverance  and  merited  success.  This  address 
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was  esseniiallj  Ea^lish,  ia  the  best  sense  of  tbe 
word  5 that  is  to  say,  fall  of  simplicity  and  of 
positive  facta  requiring  to  ba  known,  and  yet 
compreheiisivo,  and  recalled  to  the  aadienoa  the 
position  held  in  the  whole  gronp  of  sabjecta  by 
the  vast  and  important  qaaetion  of  Public 
Health.  Me.  Godwin  examined  it  su-cestively 
in  variona  points  of  view.  Bsmarkably  prac- 
tical, the  discourse  was  not  the  less  essentially 
elevated  in  tone.  Let  na  hope  that  the  impulse 
given  in  France  to  local  initiation  by  the  recent 
reoonatitotion  of  onr  conseils  gindraiu  will  lead 
n Q qoiokly  both  to  habits  of  private  initiation 
more  active  and  more  general  than  now,  and  to 
the  organisation  of  those  free  societies  which 
have  contributed  so  much  elsewhere  to  the 
useful  study  of  those  questions  of  pnblic  interest 
which  the  English  do  not  fear  to  call  by  their 
true  name, — qnestions  of  Social  Science.  How 
is  it  that  the  English  have  kept  the  primitive  and 
exact  sense  of  the  term  Social  Science,  while  we 
have  brought  ourselves  to  be  afraid  of  it  ? Shall 
we  for  ever  be  the  victims  of  words  ? 

Social  science  is  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and 
the  most  useful  science  there  is  or  can  be  ; it  is 
the  science  of  the  general  interests  of  all  human 
society,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  because  the 
public  health  is  a general  interest, — that  is  to 
say,  social,  of  the  first  order, — that  the  National 
Association,  established  in  favour  of  the  progress 
of  social  science,  attaches  to  it  an  importance  so 
considerable.  Let  ns  all,  then,  concern  onrselves 
with  social  science, — that  is  to  say,  with  the  study 
of  the  laws  that  govern  the  interest  of  man  in 
society,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  order  and  the  general  welfare  as  well 
as  that  of  oar  moral  and  intellectual  state.  Let 
us  call  all  disorder  by  its  true  name, — ajiti- 
zocialisni. 


ing-room  attached,  occupying  together  the  whole 
southern  front  of  the  floor  5 whilst  the  northern 
front  ia  taken  up  by  two  billiard-rooms ; and  the 
east  and  west  by  sitting-rooma,  of  which  there 
are  five.  The  furnishing  throughout  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  whilst  the  Venetian  blinds  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  East-street ; the 
clocks  and  chimney  ornaments — many  of  which 
are  snperb — by  Mr.  Boxell,  King’s-road ; the 
ohaudeliers  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Strand ; and 
the  gas-ficting  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Stead,  of  St.  Jjhn’s-wood.  For  the  cooking 
apparatus  in  the  kitchen,  Messrs.  Adams,  of 
Regent-street,  have  been  paid  330Z.  Mr.  W. 
Oldrey  acts  as  clerk  of  the  works  and  foreman. 

We  may  add,  as  a novelty,  that  all  the  furni- 
ture of  doors,  windows,  bar-fittings,  &o.,  are 
plated  with  “pure  rdckel” — a process  brought  by 
the  architect  and  some  friends  from  America  last 
year.  It  has  the  appearance  of  silver,  at  less 
than  half  the  cost,  and  will  probably  be  much 
u-.ed  in  building  operations,  not  being  liable  to 
tarnish  or  rust  like  silver. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  SANITARY  AND 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

Da.  Liddle,  the  medical  ofBcer  of  health  for 
Whitechapel,  calls  public  attention  to  defects  in 
the  Sanitary  and  Building  Acts,  affecting  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis.  Recently 
he  brought  befcre  the  Whitechapel  district 
Board  of  Works  a report,  in  which  be  intimated 
the  fact  that  seven  new  houses  were  in  course  of 
formation  in  Nelson-court,  Whitechapel-road. 
Being  requested  to  make  au  inspection  of  the 
locality,  he  subsequently  presented  the  following 


Mr.  Godwin  has  touched  sucoassively,  in  his  ad- 
dress, on  all  the  branches  of  pablio  sanitation  •,  but 
the  prompt  removal  and  useful  application  of  the 
refuse  of  towns  and  the  products  of  the  sewers 
appear  to  us  the  capital  problem  first  requiring 
to  be  solved.  The  solution  of  that  question 
alone  will  immensely  facilitate  that  of  the  others. 
The  necessity  of  providing  means  of  recreation, 
— healthful  both  physically  and  morally, — for 
the  poorer  claeses,  as  well  as  the  question  how 
to  lead  them  from  the  tavern  and  other  evil 
plaoes,  did  not  escape  the  speaker.  The  con- 
nexion of  all  the  social  classes  in  our  day 
amongst  civilised  peoples  is  intimate  : all  are 
eqaal  before  epidemics  and  revolutions, — all  are 
struck  by  them, — all  sufi’er. 


THE  CLARENDON  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON. 

This  new  building  at  the  bottom  of  East- 
street,  is  fast  advancing  towards  completion. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Giles,  of  Craven-street, 
Strand,  and  the  general  contractor,  Mr.  James 
Rankin,  of  Askell-crescent,  Hammersmith.  The 
gronnd  occupied  measures  80  ft.  by  57  ft.,  and 
the  height  of  the  entire  structure  (five  stories) 
from  footings  to  ridge  is  nearly  70  fr.  The 
general  elevation,  of  plain  Italian  character,  is 
carried  out  in  Portland  cement,  with  balustrade 
above  the  blocking,  broken  by  ornamental  dor- 
mers, which  fall  back  into  a Mansard  roof;  the 
ridge  has  au  ornamental  iron  oreating  j the  one 
pair  floor  has  a narrow  continuous  balcony,  and 
the  two-pair  windows  separate  balconets  in  the 
same  material.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Eaat-street  bow.  The  hall,  which 
is  almost  square,  is  laid  with  ornamental  tiles. 
On  the  right  is  the  smoking-room,  some  20  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  with  large  windows  opening  to  the  gronnd 
overlooking  the  parade,  with  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  sea  front  from  pier  to  pier.  Imme- 
dia  ely  in  front  of  the  hall-entrance  is  a wide  and 
handsome  well-staircase,  illnminated  by  a lantern 
in  tlie  roof.  On  the  side  of  the  vestibule  oppo- 
site the  coffee-room  is  the  hotel  bar,  and  imme- 
ffiately  inside  the  door  is  a bell-iodicator,  of 
American  invention,  by  which  the  hall  porter 
can  instantly  tell  what  bell  is  rung  in  any  part 
of  the  house,  and  can  then,  by  means  of  cor- 
responding  speaking-tubes,  communicate  with 
the  servants  of  that  particular  floor,  and  thne 
rapid  attendance  will  be  secured,  and  all  bustle 
and  confusion  prevented.  On  the  East-street 
front  there  are  two  shops,  one  intended  as  a 
tobaccocisu  8,  and  the  other  as  a hairdresser’s, 
both  having  communication  with  the  hotel  for. 
the  convenience  of  its  visitors.  Passing  by  a 
passage  at  the  rear  of  these  we  come  to  the 
public  bar.  Proceeding  op  to  the  next  floor,  we 
find  a coffee-room,  immediately  over  the  smoking- 
room,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  a read- 


minute  : — 

“ Nelson-court  is  entered  [from  the  JWhiteohapel-road 
by  a narrow  entrance  of  leas  than  2 ft.  iu  width,  and  the 
width  of  the  court  opposite  to  the  houses  in  the  eonrae 
of  erection  ia  only  6 ft.  9 in.  Independently  of  the  want 
of  a due  proportion  of  light  and  air  for  the  rooms  facing 
the  eonrt,  the  rooms  themselves  aro  very  faultily  con- 
structed. In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  passages  to  the 
honeee,  but  the  entrance  doors  open  directly  irom  the 
court  into  the  front  rooms.  Secondly.  From  the  con- 
struction of  the  staircases,  the  foul  air  of  the  lower  rooms 
will  pass  directly  into  the  rooms  above,  the  staircases 
fonoini;  the  ventUatinir  shafts  to  the  lower  rooms. 
Thirdly.  There  is  no  other  way  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
front  and  upper  rooms  to  pass  into  the  backyards,  except 
through  the  back  rooms  of  the  honses, — a most  indecent 
practice.  For  the  above  reasons,  I consider  that  if  these 
bouses  arc  completed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  de- 
posited, they  will  be  unfit  fur  habitation.  If  these  houses 
are  being  built  hi  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bnilding  Act,  then  it  is  full  time  that  a new  Baildiog  Act 
was  in  force,  so  that  the  erection  of  similarly  constructed 
houses  may  be  prevented.  No  builder  should  be  allowed 
to  erect  dwelling-houses  nnlesa  the  local  authority  approve 
of  the  plans  in  all  their  details,  A power  of  appeal  to  a 
central  authority  might  be  allowed  to  the  builder,  if  his 
plans  were  not  approved  by  the  Local  Board," 

Upon  the  reading  of  this  report,  the  White- 
ohapol  Board  of  Works  directed  thatacommuni- 
oation  should  be  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  explaining  the  facts,  and 
enclosing  a copy  of  the  medical  officer’s  report. 
The  clerk  accordingly  wrote  to  the  architect  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  in  his  letter  stated 
that  the  Wfaiteohapel  Board  were  of  opinion 
ebat  bouses  sueh  as  those  proposed  to  be  erected 
are  highly  objeotieoable  in  such  a locality. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Vulliamy  wrote  : — 

" I quite  concur  in  the  view  taken,  that  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  so  limited  a space  ehonid  be  restricted  as 
much  as  possible,  but  I do  not  see  how  1 can  bring  the 
subject  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  with  any  likelihood 
of  a satisfactory  result.  It  appears  to  me  that  unless  your 
district  board  take  action  under  the  74th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment  Act,  and  com- 
pensate the  proprietor  for  widening  the  existing  public 
ways,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  erecting  a row 
of  buildings  in  Little  Norlh-streot  to  the  general  line  of 
frontage  thereof,  nor  upon  the  old  foundations  in  Nelson- 
court,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act,  1855." 

Dr.  Liddle,  in  hia  quarterly  report  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  his  district,  just  presented, 
observes  that  Mr.  Vulliamy’a  letter  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  writer  had  stated, 
in  addition  to  his  own  opinion,  that  the  ereetion 
of  houses  in  so  limited  a space  should  be  re- 
stricted j that  the  Metropolitan  Board  intended  to 
insert  a clause  in  the  new  Building  Bill  which 
should  prohibit  the  erection  of  new  houses  in  any 
locality  which  baa  less  space  for  air,  light,  and 
ventilation  than  20  ft.  in  width;  and  that  every 
newly-erected  house,  whether  in  a new  or  old 
court,  should  have  that  amouut  of  space  in  front, 
and  a space  of  at  least  10  ft.  square  in  the  rear. 
So  soon  as  the  working  classes  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  living  iu  healthy  habi- 
rations,  and  the  ratepayers  become  convinced 
’-hat  it  ia  much  cheaper  to  prevent  disease  than 
to  support  the  sick  and  provide  for  widows  and, 
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orphans,  then  something  more  effectual  will  be 
done  than  has  hitherto  been  accomplished,  both 
in  the  prevention  of  the  erection  of  unhealthy 
dwellings  and  the  taking  down  of  snob  as  now 
exist.  From  the  letter  of  the  architect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  it  would  appear  that  the 
vested  rights  of  those  persons  who  embark  in 
building  specnlations  are  protected,  while  the 
vested  rights  of  the  poor,  which  are  their  health 
and  comfort,  are  disregarded.  Can  anything, 
be  more  absurd  than  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  newly-formed  places  unless  such 
places  are  of  a prescribed  width,  while  new 
houses  are  permitted  to  be  ereoted  upon  old 
foundations  without  regard  to  the  width  of  the 
court  or  alley  ? It  is  either  necessary  for  health 
or  it  is  not  so,  to  bnild  honses  which  shall  have 
a width  of  20  ft.  in  front ; bub  if  such  an  open 
space  be  necessary,  then  it  cannot  signify 
whether  houses  are  erected  in  new  or  old  places- 
Dr.  Liddle  adds  the  expression  of  a hope  that 
the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Building  Aot 
will  meet  with  better  saocess  on  its  introduction 
iu  the  approaching  session  than  has  hitherto 
attended  it.  As  the  sanitary  olausea  of  this  Bill 
are,  however,  very  defective,  Dr.  Liddle  thinks  it 
might  be  better  to  omit  them  altogether  from 
the  new  Bill,  and  incorporate  them  in  a new 
sanitary  Bill,  which  should  bo  taken  charge  of 
by  a member  of  the  Government.  The  Metro- 
polis Buildings  and  Management  Bill  should 
therefore  be  divided  into  two  parts, — the  one 
relating  to  the  profession  of  an  architect  and  the 
business  of  a builder,  and  the  other  to  all  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  a dwelling-house.  The 
former  part  might  advantageously  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  latter 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government.  It 
would  also  be  necessary  bo  obtain  provisions  for 
giving  facilities  to  local  Boards  to  purchase, 
under  compu'sory  powers,  any  property  that  is 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  which  they 
are  empowered  to  execute.  The  47th  section  of 
the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  appears  to  give  such 
power ; but  it  is  so  worded  as  not  to  be  easily 
understood,  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be 
enforced.  In  the  framing  of  the  clauses  of 
a new  sanitary  Act,  relating  to  dwellings,  it 
should  be  enacted  that  such  structural  altera- 
tions made  in  any  property  held  on  lease  as  may 
be  ordered  by  any  looal  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  suoh  property  fit  for  habitation, 
shall  not,  if  carried  out  bo  the  satisfaotioa  of  such 
authority,  vitiate  the  lease. 


THE  ROMAN  VILLA  AT  NORTHLEIGH. 

We  meutioned  last  week  the  endeavours  that 
were  being  made  to  induce  the  preservation  of 
these  remains  of  Roman  art  and  oivitisabion  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  Thera 
are  few,  if  any,  of  the  very  few  perfect  Roman- 
villas  in  England  which  can  compare  with 
this  one,  either  as  to  size  or  as  to  general 
preservation,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one 
which  is  more  appositely  situated  for  being 
studied  by  those  interested  in  the  ancient  ciriliea- 
tion  and  art  of  which  it  ia  such  a valnable  relic. 
Such,  however,  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
remains,  that  unless  some  immediate  steps  be 
taken,  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  their  pre- 
servation when  origiaally  uncovered,  in  1815-16, 
will  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Earwaker  writes  to  us,  stating  that 
the  remains,  as  at  present  existing,  consist  of 
the  foundation-walls  of  a very  extensive  quad- 
rangle, with  its  adjacent  rooms  and  porticos,  and 
of  one  or  two  ohambers,  in  a more  or  less  well- 
preserved  state.  On  the  north  side  this  quad- 
rangle measures  167  ft.  in  length;  on  the  east 
side,  212  ft. ; on  the  south  side,  153  ft. ; and  on 
the  west  side,  186  ft.  The  number  of  the  oham- 
bers  which  were  either  wholly  or  partially 
uncovered  amounts  to  over  sixty,  many  of  whioh 
had  their  tesselated  floors  well  preserved,  whilst 
in  others  only  slight  traces  of  the  tesserco  were 
discoverable.  At  present  these  walls  are  little 
more  than  grassy  mounds : they  have  been 
neglected  and  nncared  for,  and  openly  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  in  many  oases  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  quadrangle 
and  adjacent  rooms. 

Of  the  few  chambers  which  were  discovered  in 
a more  or  less  perfect  state,  the  moat  important  is 
that  sitnated  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
quadrangle.  This  room  is  33  ft.  long  and  20  ft. 
broad,  with  walls  of  more  than  3 ft.  in  thick- 
ness. Below  the  floor  of  this  room  is  the  hypo- 
cansb,  extremely  well  preserved,  and  the  pillars 
made  of  tiles  which  support  the  floor  are  still 
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quite  perfect.  The  fannels  in  the  walls  by 
which  the  hot  air  flowed  into  the  rooms,  and  the 
flues  by  whioh  the  smoke  of  the  fire  escaped,  as 
well  as  the  prmfarniam,  or  place  where  the  wood 
Are  was  made  io  the  hypooanet,  are  well  shown. 
There  are  seventy  .nine  pillars,  in  all,  whioh  sup- 
port the  tesselated  pavement,  and  raise  it  some 
3 ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  hypooaust.  This 
tesselated  pavement,  which  is  of  a very  simple 
and  elegant  pattern,  was,  when  disoovere'l, 
almost  perfect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
on  whose  estate  these  remains  are,  will  at  once 
give  such  instructions  as  will  insure  their  pre- 
servation. 


BAALBEK. 

We  drew  attention  some  time  ago  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  and  the  want  of 
preservative  measures.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  now 
repeats  the  warning,  asks  for  a small  subscription 
in  England,  and  invites  “ some  architect  or  civil 
•engineer,  intending  to  visit  Palestine  during  the 
ensuing  tourist  season,  to  stay  a few  days  and 
see  the  thing  done." 

The  work^ would  require  to  be  executed  with 
discretion.  Iron  bars  and  bands,  such  as  Mr. 
Drake  suggests, sometimesprovevery  treacherous 
friends. 


FALL  OP  A STAIRCASE,  WORCESTER. 

A FEW  days  ago  an  accident  of  a startling 
viature,  fortunately  unattended  with  serious  re- 
snlts,  occurred  at  the  General  Infirmary,  Wor- 
cester. The  stone  winding  staircase,  leading 
from  the  floor  of  the  central  part  of  the  building 
to  the  upper  wards,  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
falling  upon  that  portion  of  the  staircase  which 
passes  immediately  underneath  it,  carried  that 
away  with  it  also,  the  whole  ddhris  falling  to 
the  ground  with  a loud  crash,  from  a height  of 
something  like  20  ft.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hardyman 
{house  surgeon),  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Sheppard  (snr- 
geon) , were  descending  the  staircase  at  the  time, 
and  finding  the  stonework  giving  way  under- 
neath them,  with  great  presence  of  mind  sprang 
•upon  the  landing  a few  feet  below,  and  thus 
averted  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a moat 
serious  casualty.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  some 
particulars  of  the  oonstruotion  of  the  stairs  in 
question. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  STRESSES. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  “ On  the  Stresses  of 
Rigid  Arohea,  and  other  Curved  Structures,"  by 
Mr.  William  Bell,  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  5ih  inst.,  the  author  proposed 
to  measure  stresses  by  direct  observation  of  the 
extension  or  compression  of  a small  length  of  the 
material  of  a stracture.  For  a stress  of  l-5t;h 
ton  per  square  inch,  the  extension  of  a length  of 
50  in.  of  wrought  iron  was  of  an  inch, 
which,  if  magnified  fifty  times,  would  be  read 
as  ^ of  an  inch  by  the  eye.  During  the  testing 
of  a structure,  two  microscopes,  magnifying  fifty 
diameters,  with  scales  in  their  eye-pieces,  fixed 
about  50  in.  apart,  would  messure  stresses  of 
l-5th  of  a ton  per  square  inch  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  and  the  stresses  could  be  measured  at 
the  critical  points  of  a struoture. 

The  author  thought  that  this  method  of  obser- 
vation might  even  be  useful  in  another  way;  if, 
as  was  probable,  inferior  kinds  of  wronghb  iron 
approached  to  oast  iron  in  the  scale  of  their  ex- 
tensibility under  moderate  stresses.  By  taking 
an  observation  where  the  stress  could  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  calculation,  the  quality  of 
the  iron  which  had  been  used  in  a structure 
might  be  ascertained. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

The  medals  and  other  prizes  wore  distributed 
by  the  president  on  Saturday  evening  last.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  awards  : — 

For  the  beat  historical  painting — subject,  one  of  the  acts 
^)f  mercy  treated  Scripturally ; gold  medal  and  books,— 
Miss  Jessie  Uacgregor. 

Best  historical  group  in  sculpture — subject,  Ulysses 
drawing  the  arrow  from  the  foot  of  Tydides  ; gold  medal 
and  books, — Robert  Slocks. 

Beat  design  in  architecture— subject,  design  for  a build- 
ing to  accommodate  the  learned  societies;  gold  medal, 
books,  and  a soholarahip  of  251.,— William  Goldsworlh 
Davie. 

Beat  painting  of  a landscape — subject,  '‘Early  Morn- 
ing,” the  Turner  gold  medal, — Alfred  fitzwalter  Grace. 

Best  copy  made  in  the  School  of  Painting  of  the 
Countess  of  Grammont,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, — Robert 
William  Wright. 


Best  drawing  from  the  life;  silver  medal  and  books, — 
Frederick  George  Cotman. 

Second  beat  drawing  from  the  life ; silver  medal,— 
Thomaa  Matthew  Rooke. 

Best  drawing  from  the  antique;  silver  medal  and  books, 
— Miss  Julia  Cecilia  Smith. 

Second  best  drawing  from  the  antique ; silver  medal, — 
Charles  Edward  Black. 

Third  best  drawing  from  the  antique;  silver  medal,— 
Misa  Julia  Braoewell  Folkard. 

Best  model  from  the  antique,  silver  medal  and  books, 
— William  J.  8.  Webber. 

Second  best  model  from  the  antique,  silver  medal, 
— Edward  E'rancis  Theed. 

Best  restoration  of  an  antique  torso,  silver  medal, 
— Edward  Francis  Theed. 

Best  architectural  drawing  of  a section  and  plan  of  the 
round  portion  of  the  Temple  Church,  silver  medal,  with 
books,— Arthur  Hill, 

Best  drawing  in  perspective  and  sciography,  silver 
medal, — Alexander  Henry  Kersey. 

The  one-year  travefiing  studentship  in  architecture, — E. 
Selden  Wornum. 

Best  drawing  executed  in  the  antique  school  doi-ing  the 
year,  lOL, — Chsrles  Edward  Black. 


METROPOLITAN  CAUSEWAYS. 

Incke-vsino  yearly  in  extent,  this  great  city 
disoovera  in  its  OQtlying  portions  a vastly  im- 
proved character  in  the  style  of  baildings,  as 
well  as  in  tho  allineation  and  breadth  of  now 
thoronghfarea ; whilst  the  old  centres  of  popu- 
lation remain  in  most  cases  as  originally  con- 
atruoted,  in  zigzags  of  lanes,  streets,  and  courts, 
without  direct  lines  of  intercommunication,  and 
are  thus  isolated  from  public  traffic.  It  might 
be  snpposed  that  the  most  central  districts 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value;  whereas,  that 
portion  of  the  great  W.  C.  district  lying  between 
the  lines  of  Regent-street  and  St.  Martin’s-Iane, 
Oxford-street  and  Charing-cross,  has  snnk  into 
alums  of  poverty  and  discredit,  simply  for  the 
want  of  a great  leading  thoroughfare  from  north 
to  Bontb,  to  connect  the  leading  traverse  line  of 
Tottenham  - court  - road  with  Trafalgar-equare, 
which  may  be  termed  the  head  centre  of 
London. 

A new  spirit  of  improvement  is  now  being 
evidenced  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  pro- 
posed grand  routes  which  are  designed  to 
; permeate  the  metropolis,  from  the  centre  to  east, 
north-east,  and  souldi-eaBt,  and  are  to  extend  for 
several  miles,  and  to  cost  two  millions  of  money. 
Those  are,  indeed,  stupendous  works  ; but  will 
they  not  pay  better  than  ventures  in  foreign 
mines  or  railways,  — many  of  whioh  singly 
have  swallowed  double  the  capital  whioh  it  is 
here  proposed  to  be  invested  in  making  those 
blemishes  on  the  largest  city  in  the  world  the 
abodes  of  health  instead  of  disease  ; tbns  con- 
verting filthy  slums  into  valuable  commercial 
quarters,  and  opening  out  free  intercourea  be- 
tween tbe|heart  and  lungs  of  the  City  ? Whether 
the  great  north  street  be  conducted  via  Crown- 
street  and  Newport  Market,  by  the  eastern  side  of 
Leicester-square,  and  through  the  barraok-yard 
to  the  west  of  the  National  Gallery,  or  that  it 
issue  out  in  Hemmings-row,  opposite  St.  Martin’s 
Chnroh,  matters  little,  provided  the  oanseway 
be  80  ft.,  or  at  least  70  ft.  wide,  and  nearly 
direct.  Such  an  arterial  duct  in  this  morbid 
portion  of  the  corpus  civile  would  not  only  infuse 
lifo  and  health,  hut  also  lead  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion and  dignity  of  those  now  somnolent  districts. 

Of  works  already  carried  out,  the  most  pal- 
pable is  the  opening  out  of  Park-lane  through 
Hamilton-place.  Although  only  an  outer  boule- 
vard, it  is  the  only  traverse  route  for  a length  of 
nearly  two  miles  between  the  two  great  leading 
West-end  thorotigbfares,  Bayswater  and  Oxford- 
street,  Kensington  and  Piccadilly;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  permitted  to  him  who,  through  the 
Builder,  first  indicated  the  opening  of  Park-lane, 
to  suggest  farther  that  this  most  utilitarian  im- 
provement is  still  incomplete. 

From  a point  nearly  in  direction  with  Great 
Cumberland-street,  and  proximate  to  the  noble 
Edgware-road,  it  skirts  the  Park,  and  issues  onb 
into  Piccadilly  at  right  angles  ! Now,  if  possible, 
this  ought  not  to  be  so ; and,  as  Grosvenor- 
place  presents  the  nearest  north  and  south  im- 
portant line  of  communioatioD,  it  is  at  once 
palpable  that,  by  the  continuation  of  Park-lane 
across  the  small  angle  of  the  Green  Park,  and  a 
concurrent  angle  of  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens 
as  far  as  Chapel-street,  or  even  only  so  far  as 
Halkin-streeb,  a grand  continuation  ofihis  useful 
and  highly  aristocratic  thoroughfare  might  be 
assured  to  the  public  at  large.* 

As  a connecting  link  between  Tybnrnia  and 
Belgravia  such  a route  would  be  invaluable  ; and 
then,  as  to  the  cribbed  and  confined  appearance 


* A prppoaitfon  for  such  a toad  partly  in  a cutting  we 
publiBhed  some  time  ago.— En. 


of  the  Green  Park  on  one  side,  and  of  Grosvenor- 
place  on  the  other,  the  abatement  of  the  hideous 
dead  wall  (for  a portion  of  its  extent)  and  the 
substitution  of  a strong  iron  railing  (something 
similar  to  that  near  Hyde  Park-corner),  would 
lend  enchantment  to  the  view  from  all  sides. 

Excepting  the  small  angle  excised  from  Park 
and  Gardens,  no  invasion  of  public  or  private 
rights  need  be  feared,  for  the  causeway,  railed 
off,  would  not  reduce  apparent  extent,  but  rather 
would  seem  to  expand  it. 

The  removal  of  heavy,  old,  andjunseemly  dead 
brick  walls  from  the  alentours  of  all  our  parka 
has  cheered  the  public  miud  and  enlarged  their 
privileges ; therefore,  in  all  such  oases,  the  im- 
provement ought  to  be  carried  out,  wherever 
private  interests  do  nob  reasonably  and  legally 
object  to  it, 

Whilst  BO  near  the  object,'  it  may  not  be 
thought  unreasonable  bo  allude  to  the  unhappy 
position  of  the  Wellington  statue.  Au  eques- 
trian figure  mast-headed,  raised  120  feet  above 
the  visual  horizon,  looks  like  a caricature — like 
a vane  on.  a large  scale, — placed  on  the  top  of  an 
arohtoo!  Some  arch  wag  moat  have  suggested 
it,  in  order  to  discredit  the  sculptor,  whilnb  ap- 
pearing to  elevate  his  work.  Cannot  a happier 
place  be  found,  and  a block  of  Irish  granite 
whereupon  a suitable  and  permanent  basis  may 
be  fonnded,  so  that  the  valued  memorial  of  our 
greatest  general  may  safely  stand  to  perpetuate 
his  fame  ? Quondam. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  report  of  the  directors,  submitted  to  the 
shareholders  this  week,  says  : — “ The  balance 
would  appear  to  justify  the  directors  in  recom- 
mending a dividend  of  2 per  cent,  on  the  ordi- 
nary  stock,  but  on  looking  to  the  large  expendi- 
ture which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  building,  and  whioh,  of  ooursa, 
will  have  to  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require,  they  do  not  recommend  a 
division  of  more  than  per  cent.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  6,955J.  7a.  7d.  to  be  carried  forward. 
. . . Out  of  these  the  most  considerable  item 
of  excess  over  the  expenditure  of  last  year  is  for 
the  repair  of  the  main  building,  principally  in 
the  renewal  of  the  roofs,  which  could  no  longer 
be  postponed.  Auother  item,  of  1,502Z,,  is  on 
account  of  the  repair  and  re-painting  of  the 
water  towers.  The  execution  of  this  work  was 
submitted  to  competition,  and  the  oontraob  let  to 
a highly  respectable  firm,  by  whom  the  work  is 
being  carried  out  in  a thoroughly  substantial 
manner,  under  the  saperintendence  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company’s  engineer  ; so  that 
the  towers  will  shortly  be  in  a perfectly  sound 
and  satisfaotory  condition.  The  restoration  of 
the  roofs  of  the  main  building,  now  in  progress, 
must  be  continued  during  next  year,  and  a con- 
siderable outlay  will  have  to  be  incurred  under 
this  head,  independently  of  the  current  repairs 
to  other  portions  of  the  fabrio,  until  the  whole 
area  of  the  roof  has  been  renewed.  The  method 
adopted  is,  as  has  been  already  explained,  much 
more  substantial  than  that  of  the  original  con- 
struction ; and  when  the  repair  has  been  effected 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  material  outlay  on 
this  part  of  the  fabrio  will  be  required  for  many 
years  to  come."  An  arrangement  is  said  to  be 
pending  for  letting  a portion  of  the  company’s 
land  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  buildiug, 
abutting  on  the  main  road,  at  an  advantageous 
ground-rent,  for  the  formation  of  a residential 
proprietary  olnb  in  connexion  with  the  principal 
London  clubs. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  ROOMS. 

The  necessity  of  ventilating  the  rooms  o 
private  houses,  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  air  pro- 
duced by  gas-burning  is  so  universally  felt,  and 
the  failures  in  the  usual  systems  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  I feel  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  a mode  adopted  in  my  new  house  has 
proved  quite  effeotual,  as  well  as  perfectly  simple 
and  inexpensive. 

In  building  the  chimney-breasts,  in  each  room 
a half-brick  was  left  ont  at  one  side,  next  the 
wall,  for  the  whole  height ; and  on  a level  with 
the  floor  an  opening  was  left  from  the  channel 
through  to  the  chimney.  A length  of  ordinary 
rainwater.piping  was  then  fitted  throughout  the 
channel,  with  its  top  open  near  the  ceiling,  and 
its  lower  end  open  (through  a hole  cut  in  side  of 
stove)  above  the  hearthstone,  and  under  the 
fire.  The  plaster  of  course  covered  all  but  the 
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top  opening,  where  a small  grating  was  fiied. 
The  total  cost  was  about  Ts.  per  room. 

The  action  of  the  ventilator  is  simply  that 
the  draught  up  the  chimney  draws  the  air  down 
the  pipe,  and  consequently  carries  off  the  impure 
air  floating  about  the  upper  part  of  room.  It 
does  not  act  while  the  door  of  the  room  is  open, 
but  when  the  door  i»  shut  (ihe  t, me  when  ven- 
tilation is  needed),  the  draught  ja  so  great,  that 
a iight  applied  to  the  lower  end  iB  at  once  ex- 
- ^ ^ George  H.  Chubb. 


tinguUbed. 


aechitectueal  union  company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  company,  held 
at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street,  on  the  6th  inst. 
Mr.  Charles  Mayhew  presided,  and  a report  was 
read  from  the  directors,  showing  each  a good 
state  of  the  finances,  that  a dividend  of  5^^  per 
cent,  was  recommended. 

The  meeting  carried  out  the  recommendation, 
and  voted  the  directors  and  auditors,  for  the 
first  time,  a nominal  sum,  thirty  guineas,  for 
attendances.  Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edmeaton, 
and  Mr.  S.  Wood,  retiring  directors,  were  re- 
elected. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  LEAD. 

If,  as  is  stated  in  the  Builder  of  Deoember  2, 
Portland  cement  destroys  the  lead  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  contact,  it  is  highly  improper  to 
use  it  for  pointing  lead  flashings  where  turned 
into  the  joints  of  brickwork.  Can  any  of  yonr 
readers  inform  me  as  to  the  efl’icts  of  this  cement 
on  zinc  ? H. 

LESSONS  FROM  SCARBOROUGH. 

Flushing  old  sewers  will  not  efi’ectnally 
cleanse  them,  but  will  materially  assist  the 
dissemination  of  sewer  poisons.  The  Builder 
has  been  right  in  strenuonely  advocating 
the  appointment  of  respectable,  well-paid  sani- 
tary inspectors,  independent  of  local  control  or 
favour  5 for  the  houses  of  the  upper  classes 
require  sanitary  inspection  as  mnch  as  those  of 
the  poorer  classes. 

Any  drains  other  than  self-oleanaing  shonldbe 
destroyed,  or  they  will  destroy.  Hoose-drains 
made  on  thoroughly  eflScient  principles  will  save 
the  expense  of  a speoially-retained  turncock  for 
the  purpose  of  flashing.  Pro. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  Bamiley  Board. — At  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  this  Board,  resolutions  empowering  the 
building  sites  committee  to  purchase  2,000 
square  yards  of  land  in  North  Bldon-street  and 
Park-road,  on  which  to  ereot  new  schools,  were 
passed.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Butcher,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Sadler,  the  clerk  was  authorised  to  issue 
advertisements  requesting  architects  to  send  in 
designs  for  two  schools. 

The  Reading  Board. — As  to  the  Silver-street 
School,  a committee’s  report  advises  the  erection 
of_  school  bnildings  for  not  less  than  200 
children,  consisting  of  two  departments,  namely, 
mixed  and  infants.  The  site  which  appeared 
most  eligible  waa  that  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  belonging  to  Mr.  Blsgrave,  a portion  of 
which  is  of  85  ft.  depth,  and  some  of  175  ft.,  the 
former  being  Zl,  and  the  latter  51,  per  foot 
frontage.  If  the  latter  be  obosen,  a frontage  of 
40  ft.  will  snfBce  5 but  if  the  former,  a greater 
frontage  would  be  necessary.  The  committee 
recommend  the  appointment  of  an  architect  to 
advise  in  the  matter,  to  prepare  plans  and  esti- 
mate of  probable  cost ; and  it  invited  the  Board 
to  consider  whether  the  money  required  for  the 
purpose  should  be  raised  by  loan  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act. 


SEWERAGE  OF  SLOUGH. 

Some  three  or  fonr  years  ago  the  main  sewers 
for  this  town  were  laid  down.  Since  then  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  was  passed.  Several 
inefiectual  attempts  have  since  been  made  to 
acquire  land  for  utilising  the  sewage  by  means 
of  irrigation,  but  without  efi'ect.  This  year 
plans  have  been  deposited  and  notices  given  to 
acquire  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  about  forty-five  acres  of  land,  the  property 
of  Lord  Harewood.  Mr.  Corley,  of  Hereford,  is 
the  engineer.  The  Windsor  people  are  going  in 
for  the  A B C process!  Will  this  satisfy  the 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  ? 


THE  BUILDEE. 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — As  in  several  letters  published  in  the 
Builder  attention  has  been  called  to  the  works 
now  going  on  in  St.  Paul's,  as  though  the  perma- 
nent decorations  were  being  carried  out  in  mean 
materials,  it  appears  worth  while  for  me  to  make 
a few  observations  on  them, — not  for  the  sake  of 
deprecating  fair  and  wholesome  criticism — for 
such  correspondents  as  '*  A.  P.,’*  for  instance, 
December  2Qd,  may  feel  assured  that  their  letters 
are  appreciated,  whether  or  no  they  are  answered 
publicly, — but  because  there  have  been  some  un- 
necessary ink  and  paper  used  from  want  of 
reflection  on  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
the  work  has  here  to  be  carried  on.  As  the 
church  is  open  to  everybody  dnring  the  progress 
of  the  works,  all  those  experiments  which  are 
generally  seen  only  .by  persons  engaged  have  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  pnblio  eye.  Accidental 
observers,  therefore,  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  forming  erroneous  and  premature  con- 
olusions.  ^Tbe  “astonishment”  of  “ A Stndent,” 
in  yonr  last  number,  and  the  article  to  which  he 
alludes,  are  of  this  character.  If  any  weight 
were  attached  to  such  comments  it  wonld  pre- 
clude valuable  and  inexpensive  experiments. 

F.  C.  Penrose. 


CLIFFORD  CASTLE. 

Clifford  Castle  is  the  most  westward  of  the 
fortresses  by  which  the  line  of  the  Wye  is  pro- 
tected in  its  passage  across  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, and  which  appear  to  have  been  constructed, 
some  long  before,  some  shortly  before,  and  others 
shortly  after,  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  fertile  acquisition  against  the 
scarce-subdued  Welsh  of  Brecknock  and  Radnor. 

As  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Saxons,  under  Egbert,  had  reduced 
Wales  to  a nominal  subjection.  And  that  great 
prince,  having  conquered  Mercia,  and  exercising 
power  over  all  England,  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
strengthened  the  Mercian  frontier,  and  the  Saxon 
acquisitions  generally,  on  the  Welsh  side ; and 
to  this  period  may  be  due,  not  improbably,  such 
earthworks  as  those  at  Cardiff,  Caerleon,  Shrews- 
bury, Old  Eadoor,  and  Builbh,  and,  now  partially 
destroyed,  at  Hereford,  and  wholly  so  at  Wor- 
cester ; earthworks  which,  in  their  main  features, 
resemble  those  thrown  up  early  in  the  tenth 
century  at  Tutbury,  Tamworth,  and  Leicester 
by  Edward  the  elder  and  his  sister  Ethelfled. 

But  whatever  may  then  have  been  done,  it  is 
very  certain  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
fessor several  of  his  Norman  favourites  settled 
iu  England,  and  that,  among  them,  Richard 
Fitz-Scrob  had  lands  in  the  north  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  there  set  up  and  gave  name  to 
Richard’s  Castle.  As  this  castle  was  a great 
cause  of  off'enco,  it  probably  was  something 
different  from  the  fortified  timber  houses  of  the 
English  Thanes,  and  may  well  have  been  of 
stone,  after  the  rising  Norman  fashion.  It  was 
certainly  a place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
was  useful  during  the  invasion  of  Prince  Griffith, 
in  1052.  The  fashion,  probably,  did  not  extend 
among  the  English,  for  when  the  same  prince 
invaded  Archenfield,  and  burned  Hereford  city, 
in  1055,  he  destroyed,  apparently  without  much 
difficulty,  the  strong  place,  or  Gaer,  attached  to 
it,  and  of  which  no  donbt  the  banks  and  ditches 
yet  remaining,  and  the  mount,  known  to  have 
been  removed,  were  parts.  Harold  retook  and 
fortified  the  city  in  1056.  No  donbt  the  earth- 
works may  have  been,  executed  by  him,  but 
more  probably  he  found  and  made  use  of  them. 

Herefordshire  was  at  that  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
threatened  of  the  English  acqnisitions  on  the 
Welsh  border.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  it 
was  under  the  vigorous  sway  of  Earl  Harold, 
who  beat  back  the  Welsh  from  Ehuddlan  to 
Gloucester  and  Chepstow,  although  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  Caradoc  ap  Griffith  from 
destroying  the  hunting-seat  in  course  of  cou- 
Btruction  for  the  Confessor  at  Portskewet.  That 
Harold  encouraged  fortified  places  on  these 
mirches  is  pretty  certain,  seeing  that  of  the 
small  number  of  castles  recorded  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey  no  less  than  ten  are  named  as  stand- 
iog  in  the  marches  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford  : 
namely,  Wigmore,  CliS'ord,  and  Chepstow, 
founded  by  Earl  William  Fitzoaborne,  and  the 
former  reputed  one  of  the  oldest  honours  in  the 
kingdom;  Monmouth;  Ewyas,  founded  before 
the  Conquest,  and  repaired  before  Domesday,  by 
Alared  de  Marleburg  ; Avretone  ; Caerleon, . 
. famous  for  its  Roman  walls  and  its  mount 
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Ferrara  Castle  ; Herdealie  5 Waterleye  5 and 
others,  known  to  have  existed  but  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Survey. 

These  castles  were,  no  doubt,  the  work  of 
Norman  lords,  but  whether  all  were  wholly  so 
may  be  doubted.  Some  certainly,  like  Caerleon, 
independently  of  its  Roman  walls,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  earthworks  likely  enough  to  be  the  work 
of  the  earlier  English,  or  even  of  the  more  remote 
Saxon. 

Clifford  Castle  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  th& 
Wye,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  short  sharp 
bends  so  frequent  along  the  course  of  this  river, 
and  which  add  so  much  to  its  beauty.  It  crowns 
a red  sandstone  cliff  about  150  ft.  above  the- 
stream,  and  close  to  it.  The  scarp,  naturally' 
steep,  has  been  recently  made  steeper  by  art,  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  Brecon  and  Hereford 
Railway  between  the  castle  and  the  river.  The 
cliff  is  part  of  a knoll  of  high  ground,  about 
half  a mile  long,  and  cat  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  the  river  into  a semilunar  figure.  The 
highest  part  of  this  knoll  is  converted  into  a 
narrow  tongue  by  a broad  and  deep  ravine,  which 
descends  from  the  north  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wye,  and  terminates  in  the  river  bank.  A long 
tapering  ridge  is  thus  isolated  between  the 
ravine  and  the  river,  and  upon  this  stands  the 
fortress.  The  ravine  bounds  the  ridge  on  the 
south  and  east,  and  a natural  depression  of  no 
great  depth  crosses  the  latter  at  the  broad  north 
end,  The  intermediate  part  is  traversed  by  two 
artificial  cross  ditches,  which  run  from  the  river 
to  the  ravine,  about  100  ft.  deep,  but  still  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  either. 

The  central  and  highest  part  thus  isolated 
contains  the  inner  ward.  South  of  this  a very 
small  but  strong  division  constitutes  the  out- 
work, and  on  the  north  is  the  lower  bat  broader 
expanse  of  the  outer  ward,  the  three  being  thus 
in  a line. 

The  inner  ward,  of  which  alone  any  buildings 
remain,  is  roughly  quadrangular,  about  100  ft. 
square.  Along  the  west  or  river  front,  are  the 
hall  and  withdrawing-room.  On  the  south  front 
is  a half-round  tower  and  a curtain.  The  east,, 
or  ravine  side,  is  destroyed  to  the  ground  level, 
as  is  nearly  all  the  north  end,  in  which  was  the 
gate-honse.  The  hall,  20  ft.  by  40  fc.,  was  on  the 
first  floor.  There  was  a store  or  cellar  under  it, 
of  which  the  east  and  south  walls  are  gone- 
Its  entrance,  and  any  light  .it  may  have  had, 
were  probably  given  on  the  court  or  east  side. 
The  hall  had  a timber  floor.  It  was  lighted  by 
three  windows  in  the  west  or  river  wall.  Of 
these  the  recess  of  one  remains,  with  a rather 
low  pointed  arch.  A door  iu  the  north  wall  led 
into  the  withdrawing-room,  and  one  at  the  south 
end  into  the  mural  tower.  The  east  and  south 
walls  are  gone.  The  withdrawing-room  ocenpied 
the  curved  angle  of  the  ward  between  the  hall 
and  the  gate-house  5 beneath  it  was  a ground- 
floor.  The  south  end  of  the  hall,  like  the  west 
side,  was  an  outer  curtain.  It  abutted  against  a 
half-round  tower,  30  ft.  diameter,  with  walls  9 ft. 
thick,  and  a gorge  wall,  5 ft.  thick,  flush  with 
the  inner  face  of  the  curtain.  This  tower  seems 
to  have  bad  an  rinder  ground-floor,  now  filled 
up.  The  basement  has  a door  from  the  court, 
iu  the  gorge ; another  door  on  the  west  side, 
probably  a postern,  and  two  loops  with  wide  re- 
cesses, opening  towards  the  field.  The  upper 
floor  also  had  two  loops  to  the  field,  a window 
in  the  gorge,  and  on  each  side  a door,  one  load- 
ing obliquely  into  the  hall,  and  the  other  into  a 
mural  chamber  within  the  curtain,  and  contain- 
ing a garde-robe,  double.  The  floors  were  of 
timber.  There  is  no  staircase  nor  fireplace. 

The  curtain  breaks  off  towards  the  south-east 
angle,  where  it  seems  to  have  expanded  and  pro- 
bably abntted  against  a tower.  In  it  is  a mural 
chamber,  a garde-robe,  single,  on  the  first  floor 
level,  and  which  evidently  opened  from  the 
destroyed  tower.  The  two  garde-robes  men- 
tioned open  by  oblique  shoots  in  the  wall,  about 
5 ft.  from  the  ground,  without  any  projection. 
As  the  whole  east  or  ravine  front  is  gone,  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  whether  there  were  towers  at  the 
south-east  and  north-east  angles  j probably  there 
were,  and  round  ones.  In  the  north  front  are 
two  circular  depressions,  evidently  the  place  of 
the  two  towers  of  the  gaic-house,  and  between 
them  is  the  entrance.  This  leads  from  the  outer 
ward,  and  crossed  the  ditch  upon  a causeway  of 
earth,  about  6 fc.  broad  at  the  top,  and  the  ascent 
up  which  from  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  to 
the  portal  is  very  steep.  The  causeway  appears 
to  be  original,  and  has  been  pitched  with  atones 
on  edge.  At  the  end  of  this  ditch,  where  it 
opened  on  the  river  bank,  it  is  crossed  by  a 
curtain,  6 ft.  thick,  intended  to  prevent  enemies 
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from  crawling  up  the  river  bank  and  sarprieing 
tho  adjacent  gateway.  This  oartain  is  now  about 

6 ft.  high,  anti  probably  was  25  ft.  or  30  fc. 

The  oufivork,  south  of  the  inner  ward,  and 

divided  from  it  by  a very  narrow  but  deep  ditch, 
is  not  easily  to  bs  explained.  It  is  the  extremity 
of  the  ridge,  of  a triangular  figure,  GO  ft.  on  a 
side,  and  level,  showing  no  trace  of  earthwork  or 
masonry  of  any  kind.  The  three  scarps  are  very 
steep  indeed,  and  quite  sharp  and  fresh  cut,  the 
soft  rock  being  covered  with  excellent  firm  tnrf. 
This  outwork  is  so  dangerously  near  to  the  inner 
ward,  and  at  so  high  a level,  that  it  must  have 
been  occupied,  probably  by  a stockade  or  timber 
struoture.  It  is  a very  carious  work. 

The  Older  7vard,  nt  the  north  end  or  root  of  the 
ridge,  is  60  fc.  or  70  ft.  lower,  and  much  broader 
tlian  the  inner  ward.  Its  defence  on  the  south 
is  tho  cross  ditch,  over  which  passes  the  cause- 
way to  tho  inner  ward  ; on  the  west  is  the  river- 
cliir,  80  fc.  to  90  ft.  high ; and  on  tho  east  and 
north  a steep  scarp,  partly  of  red  rock,  partly 
revetted  in  masonry, aud  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep. 
Heyond  ibis  the  upper  part  of  the  ravine,  and 
tho  natural  depression  conneoting  the  ravine 
with  the  river  bank.  This  ward  is  something 
between  a square  and  a circle,  and  about  300  ft. 
in  diameter.  It  has  evidently  been  defended  by 
a certain,  probably  a low  one,  on  the  east  and 
eoutb,  or  exposed  sides,  and  the  ground,  usually 
level,  rises  in  a sorb  of  ramp  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  wall.  This  ramp  is  want- 
ing on  the  river  and  south  faces,  which,  being 
covered  by  the  river  and  tho  river  ward,  were 
probably  palisaded  only,  About  the  centre  of 
the  east  front  is  a low  monnd,  apparently  tho 
onnclations  of  a round  moral  tower. 

The  depressed  ground  in  the  centra  of  tho  south 
front  indicates  that  the  outer  entrance  was 
there  ; and  midway  between  this  and  the  cause- 
way, loading  to  the  inner  ward,  are  two  long 
heaps  of  earth  and  stone,  with  a passage  be- 
tween them.  They  nmob  resemble  the  remains 
of  a long  gatehouse,  between  the  outer  and 
inner  gate;  bub  if  so,  this  mush  have  bsen  in 
the  middle  of  a wall  dividing  the  outer  ward  into 
two,  of  which  no  trace  remains. 

This  outer  ward,  never  very  strong,  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  reception  of  villagers  and 
cattlo  daring  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh.  The 
earthworks,  though  deeper  and  broader  than 
the  Normans  usually  gave  to  so  small  a fortress, 
have  nothing  of  the  character  of  Bricish  or  Saxon 
work,  and  are  probably  not  older  than  the  Con- 
quest, or  tho  reign  preceding  it.  But  of  the 
existing  masonry  none  can  be  safely  called 
Norman.  The  walla  are  of  inferior  and  rudely- 
coursed  rubble ; no  ashlar  remains,  save  a bold 
cordon  or  bead,  which  runs  along  tho  top  of  the 
lower  or  battering  part  of  the  wall,  and  this  is 
not  carried  all  round.  The  arches  of  the  mural 
tower  are  flat  pointed.  On  tho  whole,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  buildings  point  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  none  of  ic  seems  of  older 
date.  Certainly  no  decidedly  Norman  work  is 
seen. 

The  ditches  wore  anl»tantiilly  dry,  though 
they  may  have  received  and  retained  more  or 
less  land-water.  At  the  base  of  the  elope  of  the 
outwork  the  ravine  has  been  deepened  for  a 
reotangnlar  pond,  probably  a fish-stew,  and  an 
early  drawing  shows  water  here  collected. 

Probably  the  original  castle,  ditches  included, 
was  tho  work  of  William  Fitz-Osborn,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  died  1070  1 ; but  the  present  struc- 
ture may  well  have  been  the  work  of  the  third 
Walter  de  Clifford,  a very  considerable  person, 
who  married  a daughter  of  Llewelyn,  Prince  oT 
Wale?,  and  was  in  possession  of  Clifford  from 

7 Hen.  HI.  to  47  Hen.  III. 

Looking  from  the  inner  ward  upon  the  river, 
there  is  plainly  seen,  Just  above  the  castle,  the 
line  of  the  old  mill-leit,  now  a green  ditch,  and 
the  small  eyot  upon  which  must  have  stood  tho 
castle  mill.  A ripple  on  the  river,  here  some- 
what expanded,  shows  a ford;  and  opoosite,  on 
the  ed^e  of  a broad  expanse  of  low,  level  mead, 
is  the  village  of  Cabalva,  said  in  Welsh  to  mean 
a horse-ford.  Thns  is  seen  at  one  view  the  oliQ' 
and  ihe  ford  which,  under  the  Saxon  sway,  gave 
its  appellation  to  the  parish,  and  from  wh'ch 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  great  English 
families  derived  its  name. 

Clifford,  though  the  cradle  of  a great  race, 
could  have  been  valuable  only  while  Hereford- 
shire was  an  unsafe  possession.  With  thesetcle- 
ment  of  the  country  under  Edward  I.,  it  probably 
fell  into  disuse  and  deciy.  It  is  far  too  small 
and  too  inconvenient  of  access,  to  be  held,  except 
for  safe'y  ; and  such  history  as  it  has  is  oonfined 
to  a very  early  and  warlike  period. 


It  is  reputed,  with  Sfcriguil  or  Chepstow, 
Ewyas,  and  Wigmore,  to  have  been  founded  by 
William  Fitz-Osborn,  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  first  Normnn  Eirl  of 
Herefordshire.  He  was  killed  in  1070,  and  his 
third  son,  Roger  de  Rretuil,  who  succeeded  to 
hig  Eoglish  lands,  bad  forfeited  them  before  the 
Domesday  Survey,  when  the  castle  was  held  by 
Ralph  de  Toni,  who,  by  Dngdale,  ig  said  to  have 
married  Alicia,  oneof  Roger’s  daughters.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  he  possessed  Cliffjrd 
Castle  at  tho  time  of  tho  survey,  and  died 
1102. 

How  the  castle  passed  from  Da  Toni  is  un- 
known, bat  here  Simon,  son  of  Riohard  Fitz- 
Pons,  wag  seated,  and  founded  a priory,  and  bo 
and  his  brother  Richard  are  said  by  Dugdale,  to 
have  adopted  the  sirname  of  Clifford.  ° Walter 
de  Clifford,  son  of  Richard,  was  a great  Marcher 
Baron,  and  living  in  1165.  Ilig  son,  Walter  the 
second,  was  a still  more  powerful  man.  lie  died 
1222,  having  married  Marga’^ot,  d.aughter  of 
Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  father  of  a 
third  Walter,  and  of  Roger,  ancestor  of  the  great 
house  of  Clifford,  Earls  of  Cumberland. 

Walter,  who  died  1263,  closed  the  elder  line. 
Maud,  his  heiress,  is  said  to  have  married,  first 
William  de  Longspes,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and, 
second,  John  Giffard,  of  BrimmesQeld,  who 
held,  probably  during  her  life,  Brunle?s  Castlo, 
the  manor  of  Glasbury,  and  the  minor  and 
caatlo  of  Clifford,  being  seized  of  them  at  his 
death,  27  Ed.  I.  Maud’s  daughter  by  Longsper, 
married  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
probably,  upon  her  mother’s  death,  she  obtained 
bor  heritage,  for  in  the  inquisition  held  upon 
De  Lacy  and  his  wife,  -1  Ed.  II.,  the  manor  and 
castle  of  Clifford  are  included.  The  castle  pro- 
bably had  now  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  for 
it  does  not  again  occur  in  the  inquisition.  It  is 
not  usually  regarded  as  having  been  the 
“ caput  ” of  an  Honour,  but  Giflsrd’s  inquisition 
mentions  its  tenants  by  knights’  service,  and 
John  do  Solars,  4 Ed.  II.,  holds  Puuntelcye 
manor  of  the  “ Honour  of  Clifford,”  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  which  in  those  days  was 
not  always  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  tho 
march. 

Tho  Church  of  Clifford  throws  no  light  upon 
the  architecture  or  owners  of  the  castle.  The 
tower,  of  considerable  size  and  solid  aspsot,  may 
be  moderately  old,  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
has  been  rebuilt  in  tho  ohnrchwarden  manner 
prevalent  in  1836,  the  roofs,  however,  having 
been  preserved.  Also,  from  the  old  building,  are 
preserved  a good  ooffin-lii  cross  in  a circle, 
placed  moat  unwisely  as  a eill  to  the  north  door; 
a font,  or  rather  the  octagonal  bowl  of  one, 
probably  of  Decorated  date  ; and  in  the  chancel, 
loose  on  a shelf,  a very  fine  life-sized  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  robed  and  tonsured,  boldly  designed 
and  excellently  executed  in  wood,  and  which 
deserves  better  care.  G.  T.  C. 


BAYHAM  ABBEY,  SUSSEX. 

The  new  mansion,  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  is  erected  on  the  estate  of  the 
Marqu’s  Camden,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  tbe 
north  aide  of  the  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  tbe  stream  called  the  Tun,  having  on  its 
sonthern  margin  the  remarkably  interesting 
ruins  of  the  abbey  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  PrajtnouBtratensian  canons,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. 

The  small  modern  house  by  the  side  of  the 
ruins  has  no  arohiteoturdl  merits,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  taken  down  at  no  distant  period. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  building  were 
commenced  in  1869,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
plinth  was  laid  hy  the  Marchioness  Camden,  on 
the  13ch  day  of  January,  1870. 

The  materials  used  in  its  construction  are  as 
follow ; — Tho  walls  are  built  of  bricks  made 
upon  the  estate,  faced  with  Kentish  ragstone 
from  the  Mdidntone  quarries,  as  a general  facing, 
with  Combe  Down  Bath  stone  quoins,  window 
and  door  dresaiugs,  cornices,  &o.,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  slates  from  the  quarries 
in  North  Wales.  The  ceilings  of  the  principal 
suite  of  rooms  are  subdivided  into  panels,  with 
moulded  ribs,  pendants,  and  enrichments,  and 
tho  mantelpieces,  designed  in  oerresponding 
Sf-yle,  are  composed  of  oolonred  marble,  Derby- 
shire spars,  and  alabaster,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp, 
of  Kenuingtou-road. 

The  cha-aoter  of  tbe  arohitectura  and  genera' 
arraugement  of  the  plan  resemble  the  eximplen 
of  manorial  houses  existing  in  this  oountry,  ol 
the  latter  part  of  tho  sixteenth  centory  and  the 
bagiuniug  of  tho  seveuCeeutb  century,  bat 


adapted  to  the  convenience  of  modern  require- 
ments. 

The  principal  approach  is  on  the  north  side, 
by  a now  road  from  near  the  station  at  Frant, 
recently  constructed,  leading  to  a jmyfc  cochcre 
entrance-hall,  and  corridors,  from  which  tbe 
reception-rooms,  billiard-room,  and  library 
diverge  on  either  side. 

The  dimenhions  of  these  rooms  st.and  thus  : — 
The  entrance-hall,  24  ft.  by  21-  ft.;  saloon, 
olfc.Gin.  by24fd.;  dining-room,  31  ft.  by  22  fc.; 
library,  33  fc.  by  22  ft.  6 in. ; drawing-room, 
33  ft.  hy  22  fc. ; billiard-room,  26  ft.  6 in.  by 
22  fr. ; Lord  Camden’s  room,  26  fc.  by  18  ft.; 
Ludy  Camden’s  room,  26  ft.  by  IS  ft.  The  pria- 
C’pal  staircase  is  23  ft.  by  23  ft , and  31  fc.  high, 
each  flight  of  steps  being  6 ft.  wide,  and  inclosed 
with  oak  pierced  work  in  panels. 

The  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  tbe  offices 
may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pl.an. 

The  height  of  tho  ground-floor  story  of  the 
main  building  is  16  fr,  6 in. ; and  that  of  the 
first  and  neeond  floors  is  11  fc.  6 in.  and  10  ft, 
respectively.  Tho  offices  being  about  12  fc.  high, 
except  the  kitchen,  which  is  21  fc.  6 in.  high. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  eight  bedrooms, 
and  six  dressing-rooms,  day  and  night  nnrseriep, 
bath-room,  work-room,  &c. ; and  on  the  second 
floor  are  eight  bedrooms,  and  two  dressing- 
rooms,  and  nine  female  servants’  rooms,  linen 
and  store  closets. 

In  tho  basement  story  are  a rauniment-room  ; 
win'’,  boer,  and  coal  cellars;  a room  for  tho 
heating  apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Haden  & 
Sod,  of  Trowbridge ; clothea-cleauiog  ro'om  ; and 
other  offices. 

Leading  off  the  back  staircase  on  each  landing 
is  a housemaid’s  room,  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water;  and  an  opening  into  a lift,  con- 
Btrocted  to  raise  cwb.,  which  cammanicatea 
from  tho  basement  to  the  second  floor,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co. 

The  men-servants’  bedrooms  ave  arranged 
over  a part  of  the  kitchen  officpg,  on  tbe  west 
side  of  tbe  courtyard. 

On  tho  south  and  west  sides,  fullowing  the 
fall  of  the  hill,  are  a succession  of  ter.-aces  vid 
slopes,  which  add  much  to  the  pictnresque  efl'dot 
of  the  building,  especially  as  seen  from  a dis- 
tance; and  command  fine  views  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  other  remains  of  the  old  abbey,  the 
church,  the  well-wooded  park,  the  stream,  and 
EurroaodiDg  scenery. 

The  paropeta  on  the  terraces  are  exeonted  in 
stone,  and  terra-cotta  snpplied  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 

In  the  rear  of  the  offices,  on  tho  north,  are 
being  erected  the  stabliog,  coicb-hoases,  game- 
keeper’s room,  gasworks,  and  so  on. 

The  stream  before  alluded  to,  which  here 
separates  tbe  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  snp- 
plie?,  by  means  of  a water-wheel,  a large  reser- 
voir, constructed  npon  tbe  rising  ground,  above 
the  levels  of  the  roofs  of  the  house,  from  which 
pipes  commnnioato  through  filtoring-bedg,  with 
the  several  cisterns,  and  with  hydrants  for  pro- 
tection against  fire.  These  works  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Easton,  Anderson,  & Co, 

The  contracts  for  the  mansion  and  stables 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons,  of  Par- 
liament-street, by  whom  they  have  been  nearly 
completed,  Mr.  French  being  tho  clerk  of  the 
works. 

According  to  Shoberl’s  ” Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,”  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Car- 
dinal  Wolsey  obtained  a grant  of  Bayham  as 
one  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  the  cardinal,  the  manor,  with  the  site 
of  the  abbey,  reverted  to  the  king,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown 
Qotil  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  estate  to 
Anthony  Brown,  Viscount  Montague.  About 
1714  it  was  purohaged  by  Mr.  John  Pratt,  after- 
wards Lord  Chief  Juat'eo  of  the  King’s  Bsnch,- 
and  from  him  descended  to  the  Marquis  Cam- 
den, who  derives  from  it  the  title  of  V’isconnt 
Bayham. 

The  late  second  Marqaia  Camden  had  in  con- 
tomplaCrion  the  erection  of  a mansion  npon  a site 
not  far  removed  from  the  one  now  selected,  but 
nothiog  was  done  at  that  time  beyond  the  pre- 
paratio'j  of  drawings. 

The  present  buildings  have  been  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Divid  Brandon,  and 
carried  out  under  his  superiatendenoe. 

In  additioa  to  the  foregoing  works,  a church 
has  been  built  in  the  park  between  the  mansion 
and  the  Abbey  ruins,  to  accommodate  140 
p-raons,  by  Messrs.  Willicombo  & Oakley,  of 
I'anbridge  Wells,  a deaoripfiou  of  which  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Builder. 
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THE  INSTITUTION, OP  CIVIL  ENGINEEK3. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society,  on 
Taeeday,  the  12th  inst.,  Hr.  C.  B.  Vignoles, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  after  the  transac- 
tion of  the  purely  formal  basiness,  it  was  resolved 
nnanimously,  that,  “ considering  the  critical 
condition  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  deep  anxiety  which  the  nation  is 
now  suffering,  this  la^tLtntion  do  show  its 
sympathy  in  the  general  feeling  by  immediately 
adjoarning,”  The  annual  general  meeting  “ to 
receive  and  deliberate  upon  the  report  of  the 
council  on  the  state  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
elect  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,”  is  an- 
nounced for,  and  must,  according  to  the  statutes, 
take  place  on  the  19th  inst.,  being  the  Tuesday 
next  previous  to  Christmas  Eve. 


THE  DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  NEW  COURTS 
OP  JUSTICE. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  presents  his  compliments  to  the  editor 
of  the  Builder,  and  begs  to  state  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a note  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  inform- 
iag  him  that  if  any  members  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  would  wish  to  see  the 
drawings  for  the  proposed  New  Law  Coarts,  Mr. 
Sirietwillbe  happy  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  doing  so  on  Saturday,  December  23rd,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  architect’s 
office  on  the  site,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a 
small  door  in  the  boarding  in  Carey-street.  Any 
architect  presenting  his  card  at  that  entrance 
will  be  permitted  to  see  the  drawings. 


SOANE’S  MONUMENT. 

Sib, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter 
which  appeared  in  your  impression  of  Deo.  2nd, 
signed  “ A Soane  Stndent,”  in  which  the  writer 
complains  in  very  strong  language  of  what  he 
describes  as  the  present  state  of  Sir  John  Soane’s 
mausoleum. 

He  states  with  the  authority  of  a personal 
knowledge”  that  it  is  “excluded  and  forgotten, 
with  balustrades  broken,  marble  capitals 
chipped,  inscription  wilfully  defaced,  and 
entrance  filled  up  with  briok-rubbiah,  the  dome 
mutilated,  and  the  coping  broken,  &o.’' 

This  statement  oocasions  me  much  surprise, 
because  the  mausoleum  in  question  was  placed 
in  a state  of  complete  repair,  a few  months  ago, 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  and 
I myself  saw  and  examined  it  so  lately  as 
last  month,  when  I found  everything  in  a satis- 
factory state. 

A board  has,  moreover,  been  placed  near  the 
mausoleum,  offering  a reward  to  any  one  who 
may  give  auoh  information  as  shall  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  any  persons  found  injuring  it,  by 
throwing  stones  or  otherwise. 

On  one  point  I fully  agree  with  the  “ Soane 
Student : " the  state  of  So.  Giles’s  Cemetery  is  a 
disgrace  to  a Christian  country  j and  I do  not 
remember  to  have  felt  more  indignant  than  on 
looking  round  on  the  wanton  destruction  of 
many  valuable  monuments  which  is  there  per- 
mitted by  the  parochial  authorities. 

A Lover  of  Truth. 


BUILDING  PRICES. 

Sir, — We  feel  sure  you  will  allow  us,  with 
your  usual  courtesy,  to  say  a word  with  reference 
to  the  correspondeuco,  under  the  above  head,  in 
your  columoB,  and  in  defence  of  our  book, 
Dobson  & Tarn’s  “ Students’  Guide  to  the 
Practice  of  Measuring  and  Valuing.” 

Your  correspondent  “ A.  B.  C.”  will,  on 
referring  to  p.  142  of  that  work,  find  examples 
of  the  application  of  constants  of  labour  which 
answer  exactly  the  question  he  puts,  and  which 
sufficiently  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  “ Q.  R.,”  it  is  unquestionably  “ ele- 
mentary in  its  character.”  As  to  its  “ not  being 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  become  a standard 
authority,”  we  could  quote  half  a dozen  opinions 
from  as  many  professional  journals,  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  standard 
authority  ou  the  subject  j and  this  irrespective 
of  the  elaborate  and  favourable  notice  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  book  which  appeared  in  your 
own  columns  of  the  Sth  of  April  nib. 

It  appears  to  ua  singular  that  your  corre- 
spondent, who  writes  under  the  mysterious  and 
evidently  nob  genuine  initials,  “ Q.  R should 
not  be  satisfied  with  praising  Mr.  Hurst’s  book. 
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but  should  at  the  same  time  take  occasion  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  a well-known  work  which 
you  had  thought  fib  to  recommend,  and  which 
is  in  reality  the  quarry  from  which  much  of  the 
material  for  several  works  of  a similar  oharaoter 
has  been  hesvo.  'Lockwood  & Co. 


THE  PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  ST. 

CLEMENT  DANES  CHURCH. 

The  local  authorites  of  Sfc.  Danstan’s-in-the- 
West  state  that  the  removal  of  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  and  its  re-building,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  New  Law  Courts,  has  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Government ; and  that  the 
coat  will  amount  to  50,0001.,  which  the  Govern- 
ment propose  shall  be  borne,  amongst  others,  by 
the  pa'ish  of  St.  Dnnstan.  This  proposal  is 
considered  by  the  St.  Danstan  authorities  to  be 
unfair,  and  a publio  meeting  is  about  to  be  held 
on  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  protesting 
against  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  com- 
municating with  the  Government. 


MIDDENSTEADS. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fairbank,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Donoaster,  shows  that  in  that  borough 
there  are  exactly  3,015  ash-pits  or  middeusteads, 
some  of  very  large  size  ! and  that  from  the  way 
in  which  nearly  all  these  places  are  constructed 
they  become  centres  for  the  production  of  mor- 
bific gases,  which  poison  the  air  around,  and  it 
is  feared  are  often  a fruitful  source  of  disease, 
lu  some  of  the  large  towns  where  the  collecting 
of  refnse  is  undertaken  by  the  authorities,  the 
annual  expense  amounts  to  a large  sum;  for 
example: — In  Liverpool,  13,666J. ; in  Man- 
chester, 12,5001. ; in  Bradford,  3,822Z. ; and 
in  Bolton,  1,6001.  Mr.  Fairbank  finds  that  the 
average  cost  of  collecting  per  load  is  28.  5id., 
and  the  average  annual  expense  per  head  of 
population  T^d.  He  properly  urges  on  the  com- 
mittee the  extreme  need  for  some  steps  being 
taken  at  once ; and  adds,  “ We  have  atRho  pre- 
sent time  a dangerous  epidemic  amongst  ns 
which  has  carried  off  in  little  more  than  eight 
weeks  thirty-seven  persons.” 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLOSETS. 

Sir, — The  illneas  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
drainage.  I believe  that  the  rich  poison  them- 
selves by  having  too  many  water-closets  ; they 
are  more  and  more  numerous  iu  houses  every 
year. 

When  apace  can  be  given  there  should  be  no 
closet  without  a vestibule  or  outer  chamber. 
This  vestibule  should  have  a window  for  light 
and  ventilation  opposite  the  door  leading  from 
the  interior  of  the  house,  so  that  the  foul  air, 
whenever  it  exists  in  the  closet,  may  not  be 
drawn  directly  into  the  house,  as  it  must  be 
without  such  intermediate  air-trap,  as  I may 
call  it.  The  room  would  be  useful  for  washing 
hands  and  many  purposes.  V.  C.  0. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  FIRE 
AT  ALNWICK  CASTLE  AND  ALNWICK. 

Sir, — The  nation  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
learn  through  your  columns,  since  the  fire  at 
Warwick  Castle,  that  at  least  one  of  our  great 
historic  buildings  is  provided  with  ample  means 
of  preoantion  against  fire,  I allude  to  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Peroys,  Alnwick  Castle. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  costly  oonstraotive  and 
decorative  works  undertaken  oy  the  late  Duke 
Algernon,  a supply  of  water  was  brought  from 
hia  grace’s  reservoir  in  the  parks,  about  two 
miles  distant,  as  a special  provision  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  fire  at  the  Castle.  On  one 
occasion,  a trial  having  been  made  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  supply,  and  it  being  found  inade- 
quate, the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland 
caused  the  pipes  to  be  taken  up,  and  a new  8- in. 
main  pipe  laid  direct  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
Castle,  and  six  hydrants  or  fire-plugs  are 
attached  thereto  to  command,  at  full  pressure, 
the  highest  and  every  point  of  the  fabric.  This 
supply  is  moreover  supplemented  by  a mutual 
arrangement  between  hia  grace  and  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  whereby  the  town’s  water- 
supply  can  be  added  to  that  of  the  Castle  in  an 
emergency.  A trial  made  by  the  surveyor  in 
practice  wich  his  fire  brigade,  only  three  or  four, 


weeks  ago,  at  the  Castle,  proved  that  the  supply 
there  answered  every  expectation  of  effioioaoy. 

The  advantage  of  a full  and  constant  pressure 
of  water  direct  from  the  reservoir  in  case  of  fire,, 
without  the  aid  of  engines,  was  proved  on  & 
recent  occasion  in  this  town.  A fire  broke  out 
between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  attic  of  a merchant  tailor’s  premises,  caused 
by  the  tailor’s  stove  being  placed  too  near  wood- 
work. No  one  lived  in  the  premises,  and  th& 
fire  was  discovered  through  the  restlessuess  of  a 
siok  child  keeping  the  parents  of  the  tenant  of 
the  adjoining  property  awake.  Some  time  neces- 
sarily elapsed  before  the  surveyor  and  his  fire 
brigade  were  aroused,  collected  together,  and 
the  hose  attached  to  the  nearest  hydrant,  and 
the  fire  had  got  pretty  full  posaessiou  of  the  roof. 
The  force  of  the  town  sopply,  however,  was  so 
great  that  in  a few  minutes  the  fire  was  put  out. 

Member  of  the  Local  Board 
OF  Health. 


THE  CHAPEL  OP  ST.  LUKE  STUBWOOD, 
DENSTONE. 

A SMALL  chapel  has  been  built  in  a hamlet  o? 
the  village  of  Denstone,  for  mission  purposes* 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  sanctuary,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  plinth,  which  is  of  brick  and 
atone,  is  entirely  of  wood  framing  and  plaster, 
the  framing  showing  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side. The  windows  of  the  nave  have  simple 
cosped  heads ; those  of  the  sanctuary  have 
traoeriod  heads.  There  is  no  east  window,  bub 
the  wood  framing  is  here  treated  more  orna- 
mentally. At  the  west  end  is  a small  vestry 
and  porch,  with  bell-cot  over.  The  floor  is  o 
wood,  and  the  sanctuary  has  oak  steps  and  floor 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  besides  executing  the, 
grisaille  glass  for  the  windows,  are  at  work  on  a 
trypLiob,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  to  be 
placed  over  the  altar.  The  works  have  beeu 
executed  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Denstone,  as  well  as 
the  inlaid  altar  of  oak. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  workmen’s  wing 
of  .the  Queen’s  Hospital  at  Birmingham  has 
been  laid,  with  Maaonio  honours,  by  Lord  Leigh. 
Connected  with  the  old  building  by  a glazed 
corridor,  which  will  serve  as  a conservatory  for 
oonvalescents,  will  be  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment, with  central  hall  j publio  and  private  con- 
sulting-rooms, a special  department  for  th& 
diseases  of  women,  reception-rooms  for  students, 
and  provision  for  the  classification  of  sexes ; a 
dispensary  5 rooms  for  resident  surgeon  and 
assistants,  lady  superintendents  and  nurses, 
and  a porter’s-lodge  and  dressing-rooms.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  have  a bath-house,  with  sani- 
tary and  scientific  arrangement  for  baths  for 
io-  and  oat-patients,  specially  with  a view  to  pre- 
venting the  public  baths  of  the  town  being  used 
for  contagious  diseases.  Another  glazed  corri- 
dor will  lead  to  two  detached  blocks  of  wards, 
each  ward  containing  24  beds,  with  conva- 
lescent-room, nurses’  room,  (Stc.  On  the  north 
boundary,  besides  a building  especially  for 
acientifle  and  sanitary  purposes,  it  is  intended 
to  erect  a laundry,  wich  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  thorough  disinfection  of  the  clothes-room, 
and  the  bedrooms  used  by  persons  sufi'ering  from 
contagious  diseases.  The  result  of  these  ar- 
rangements  when  complete  will  be  that  the 
building,  now  standing  on  the  north  boundary 
of  the  old  Queen’s  Hospital  ground,  will  be 
utilised  exclusively  for  contagions  diseases. 
This  will  involve  an  outlay  of  about  20,0001. 


PLAN  OF  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

Sill, — The  disouasion  that  has  been  raised 
upon  Mr.  Street’s  last  elevation  for  the  Law 
Courts  building  affords  an  opportunity,  which 
will  probably  be  as  gratifying  to  that  gentleman 
himself  as  to  others,  of  reeonsidering  the  plan. 

la  the  instructions  originally  issued  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  architects  selected  for  the 
competition,  the  area  within  which  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  were  to  be  included  was  precisely 
defined,  and  among  the  various  requirements 
directed  or  implied  in  them  was  that  of  a great 
hall,  which  was  to  be  a central  feature  in  the 
design.  These  two  conditions,  one  of  which 
was  absolute,  and  the  other  so  strongly  recom- 
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mended  as  to  be  almost  imperative,  apparently 
30  controlled  the  ideas  of  all  the  arohiteots  as  to 
produce  a sort  cf  general  similarity  in  their 
plans,  and  were  so  erroneous  in  themselves  that 
they  have  doubtless  been  the  chief  origin  of  the 
dissatisfaction  that  has  since  arisen  with  respect 
to  both  plans  and  elevations. 

The  mistakes  that  appear  to  me  to  be  con- 
tained in  these  two  leading  conditions  are,  1st. 
That  the  site  was  too  small  and  of  bad  form  for 
the  building  directed  to  bo  included  in  it;  and, 
2nd.  That  it  was  impossible  that  one  central  hall 
conid  be  either  a useful  apartment  or  a suitable 
feature  to  so  vast  a mass  of  buildiug ; and  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  architects  who  have 
attempted  to  fulfil  these  conditions  gives  some 
confirmation  to  this  notion.  They  had  all  more 
or  less  the  same  collection  of  small  dark  and 
necessarily  ill-ventilated  ooartyards,  symmetri- 
cally disposed  in  a series  of  concentric  squares 
round  the  great  hall  in  the  middle  ; and  as  if  on 
purpose  to  prevent  the  possible  ingress  of  light 
and  air  within  the  sacred  enclosure^  there  was 
generally  a range  of  lofty  and  imposing  offices  on 
the  sonth  or  only  side  on  which  the  sun  could 
penetrate.  The  bewildered  suitor  would  wander 
through  the  endless  maze  of  passages,  as  sunless 
nearly  as  the  catacombs,  and  filled  with  a legal 
atmosphere  of  its  own,  until  he  would  begin  to 
suppose  that  the  design  was  intended  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity 
attending  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  it. 

The  concentration  of  such  a mass  of  building, 
in  which  so  many  people  of  all  degrees  of  life 
were  to  be  daily  assembled,  and  in  which  no 
small  part  of  them  were  to  pass  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  daily  lives,  on  so  small  an  area 
and  in  such  a metb<^,  would  be  condemned  by 
our  sanitary  engineers,  and  would  not  be  per- 
mitted by  a Board  of  Health  in  any  ordinary 
public  building:  and  this  I believe  to  be  mainly 
the  result  of  those  two  conditions  imposed  on  the 
arohiteots. 

The  problem  of  designing  a building  can  be 
put  to  an  architect  in  two  ways.  He  may  either 
be  called  upon  to  occupy  a certain  piece  of 
ground  with  the  most  efficient  building  he  can 
produce  ; or  a given  amount  of  accommodation 
can  be  exacted  on  a practically  unlimited  area. 
The  instructions  to  the  competing  architects 
endeavoured  to  oombine  the  two,  and  henoe,  I 
believe,  the  failure. 

If  the  exact  extent  of  accommodation  which  is 
now  considered  necessary,  and  a probable  idea  of 
the  wants  of  the  future,  were  given  to  Mr.  Street, 
and  he  were  left  untrammelled  with  respect  to 
precise  area  (area  and  not  site,  be  it  recollected) , 
or  with  respect  to  any  other  oouditions,  he  would 
no  doubt  very  soon  produce  a building  which 
would  satisfy  both  himself  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession ; and  by  the  delay  of  a year,  we  should 
escape  being  saddled  for  ever  with  a building 
which  appears  to  satisfy  nobody  concerned  in  it, 
dither  inside  or  out. 

T.  B.  COLLINSON, 
Colonel,  Eoyal  Engineers. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

A PAPEE  on  " Sewage  as  a Fertiliser  of  Land, 
and  Land  as  a Purifier  of  Sewage,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  December  6th.  The  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  show  that  the  'fertilising  value  of  sewage 
would  not  be  fnlly  obtained  nnlees  a high  stand- 
ard of  purity  was  established  and  enforced,  with 
a view  to  free  our  rivers  from  pollution,  tbns 
securing  the  two  all-important  objects — purifi- 
cation and  reproduction,  without  loss  of  valuable 
time.  Comparing  the  standard  suggested  by 
the  Hivera  Pollution  Commissioners  with  that 
recommended  by  the  chemists  consulted  by  the 
^ames  Conservators,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  latter,  being  mnoh  less  stringent  than  the 
former  (which  is  quite  low  enough),  might  lead 
to  oonsqnencea  which  will  be  hereafter  regretted. 
If  sufficient  land  for  wide  irrigation  is  not  to  be 
obtained,  or  if  obtained,  only  at  a price  which 
shall  place  the  application  of  the  sewage  by  irri- 
gation  beyond  the  possibility  of  profit,  we  must 
call  to  our  aid  the  oxidising  powers  of  an 
aerated  soil,  and  regard  the  land  more  in  the 
character  of  a filter,  having  a chemical  as  well 
as  a mechanical  influence,  and  thus  realise  all 
the  advantages  that  can  be  gained  from  it.  Land, 
Mr.  Denton  stated,  might  be  too  porous  as  well 
as  too  stiff,  and  that  both  extremes  shonld  be 
avoided.  For  irrigation,  he  considered  that  the 
sewage  from  sixty-two  persons,  with  a daily 
water-supply  of  twenty  gallons  a head,  which  is 


equal  to  2,000  tons  per  annum,  should  not  be 
exceeded  as  the  average  quantity  to  be  applied 
to  each  acre  of  land,  if  the  sewage  is  to  bo  pro- 
fitably nsed,  as  well  as  purified  ; while  it  has  been 
proved  by  some  works  he  has  carried  out  at 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  that  the  sewage  of  3,000  per- 
sons, which  is  nearly  fifty  times  as  mnoh,  may 
bo  purified  by  intermittent  filtration  throngh 
the  same  quantity  of  land,  and  prolific  crops 
grown  from  the  surface  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Denton  stated  that  the  anticipations  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  — who,  when  they 
suggested  intermittent  downward  filtration  as  a 
means  of  purification,  said  that  the  process 
would  be  attended  with  formidable  objections,  in- 
asmuch as  it  wonld  be  entirely  nnremanerablve, 
and  that  the  manurial  ingredients  wonld  be  abso- 
lutely wasted,  while  the  collection  of  the  solid 
faecal  matters  npon  the  surface  of  soil,  wi  thno  vege- 
tation to  make  use  of  them,  wonld  probably  give 
rise  to  a nuisance, — may  entirely  be  avoided  by  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  Mr.  Denton,  having  stated 
that  the  authorities  of  Birmingham  had  de- 
cided on  adopting  the  same  description  of  works, 
shortly  described  those  of  Merthyr,  where  twenty 
acres  of  land,  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
have  been  so  deeply  drained  and  deeply  culti- 
vated, that  the  sewage  of  that  place,  which 
amounted  in  dry  weather  to  870,000  gallons  per 
diem,  was  being  purified  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  it  superior  to  the  Thames  water  above 
the  intake  of  the  water  companies.  Two  cubic  ' 
yards  of  soil  for  every  square  yard  of  surface  | 
are  made  serviceable  as  filtering  material ; and 
he  mentioned  that,  daring  the  present  summer, 
at  times,  when  the  sewage  was  increased  by 
rainfall  to  1,000  gallons  a minute,  the  whole 
was  filtered  through  half  the  quantify  of  land 
laid  out,  viz. — ten  acres,  being  equal  to  144,000 
gallons  per  acre,  or  a deposit  of  in.  over  the 
whole  surface. 


DANGEROUS  FOOTPATHS. 

SiE, — The  wintry  weather  now  about  us  sug- 
gests difficulties  and  danger  to  pedestrians. 
People  will  scrape  away  the  snow  from  before 
their  houses,  and  leave  matters  worse  than  they 
found  them,  — sometimes  a little  salt  makes 
things  smoother;  bat  why  cannot -they  sweep 
it  away  before  passing  footsteps  have  hardened 
it  into  lumps  ? Then  scatter  a little  fine  ash  from 
the  grate  over  the  place  ; sand  will  do,  of  course, 
but  ashes  are  handiest;  and  that  which  is  dirt 
in  the  festering  dust-hole  is  not  “ matter  out  of 
place,”  where  it  tends  to  keep  marrow-bona-fide 
travellers  right  end  up.  I wish  the  Builder  would 
see  to  it. 

By-the-bye,  if  we  should  be  snowed  up  this 
winter,  and  in  the  event  of  a conflagration,  will 
the  engines  and  escapes  be  able  to  get  at  us  ? 
Will  water  be  obtainable?  Have  any  arrange- 
ments been  made  for  the  removal  of  accumulated 
snow,  which  will  not  break  down  on  being 
practically  tested  ? Ixtereex, 


KINGSTON  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Bib, — la  your  notice,  about  Septera'^er  last,  of  the 
Ktogstou  School  Competition,  you  reported  the  resolt  to 
be " Experientis,’*  let,  Mr.  Haslam,  of  65,  Great 
Ruseell-elreet  and  Henley-on-Thames ; “ Two  Heads 
; Better  than  One,"  2ad ; and  Masonic  Sign,  3rd.  May 
I we  solicit  the  favour  of  your  correcting  in  your  next  issue 
an  error  that  then  occurred,  our  drawings,  “ Masonic 
^ Sign,"  having  been  selected  as  the  lecond  be$(,  and  we  are 
to-day  (Deo.  6)  in  receipt  of  a letter  to  that  effect  (having 
only  lost  the  first  prize  by  a vote  of  one). 

T.  K.  PaBKHB  & J.  T.  PiLDIICH. 


ARCHITECT  AND  EMPLOYER  IN  A 
COUNTY  COURT. 

At  EUand,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Tindal  Atkinson  and  a 
jury,  the  case  of  HepworSh  v.  Lnmb  has  been  tried. 
Defendant  is  a maunfaotnrer  at  Elland,  and  plaintiff  an 
architect  and  surveyor  at  Brighouse.  The  action  was  to 
recover  60L,  as  balance  of  an  aeconnt  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  superintending  the  erection  of  Wellington 
Mill,  Elland.  Plaintiff's  claim  was  originally  BOl. ; 201.  of 
which  had  been  paid,  leaving  the  balance  66L  Sixteen 
pounds  had  been  abandoned  to  bring  the  case  within 
County  Court  jurisdiction. 

j*  urged  that  on  fho3rd  of  August, 
1W8,  defendant  wrote  to  plaintill' requesting  him  to  stay 
nis  hand  in  preparation  of  plans,  until  he  (defendant)  had 
machioe-iuaker.  After  the  date  of  that  letter 
S « defendant  met,  and  the  latter  gave  to 

P*®”'  showing  in  what  position  the 
^-i7  “ placed,  as  also  in  what  posi- 

tion  the  pillars  mside  the  mill  would  have  tobep'^ed. 

been  adopted  by  the  architect,  it  would  have  beenun- 
necessary  for  defendant  to  purchase  other  land,  and  to 
pull  down  the  side  of  the  waU,  which  cost  defendant  170f 
It  was  also  found  after  the  alterations  had  been  made  that 
the  pillars  were  not  set  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  ought  to  have  been,  if  the  plan  of  the  machine- 
maker  had  been  earned  out.  In  consequence  of  the  plan 


of  the  machine-maker  uot  being  carried  out,  there  was 
not  sufficient  room  for  the  machinery,  and  therefore  the 
mill  had  to  be  widened.  Thus  it  was  owing  to  the  default 
and  neglect  of  the  architect,  that  170L  expense  was  in- 
curred by  widening.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  plaintiff 
alleged  that  he  did  not  see  the  machine-maker’s  plan 
until  after  the  building  bad  been  partly  erected;  but 
evidence  to  the  contrary  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  Defendantalso  alleged  that  the  work  bad  uot 
been  carried  out  according  to  the  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions, and  urged  other  objections, 

Thejadge,in  summing  up,  said  the  great  point  was  if 
the  jury  believed  that  the  machine-maker,  Asa  Lees,  bad 
made  apian  showing  where  the  pillars  were  to  stand,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  bad  either  by  neglect  or  mistake  placed 
the  pillars  in  a position  different  to  what  they  were  shown 
npon  the  tracing  which  he  had  admitted  having  received ; 
and  that  in  consequence  the  defendant  had  to  poll  down 
the  aide  of  the  wall,  which  was  admitted  to  cost  170L  ; if 
they  believed  these  things,  then  there  was  an  answer  to 
the  plaintiff's  claim  without  going  into  the  other  things. 
It  was  a question  for  them  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff 
(who,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  discharged  by  the  defendant 
about  March,  1S69,  in  consequence  of  neglect  aud  irregu- 
larities) had  been  di. charged  for  his  neglect.  There  was 
no  doubt,  from  a letter  he  himself  produced,  dated  the 
3rd  of  August,  that  the  plaintiff  was  warned  to  hold  his 
hand,  and  not  proceed  further,  until  the  machine-maker 
had  been  seen. 

The  jury,  after  a few  minutes'  deliberation,  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant;  and  on  some  qnestions  being 
asked,  the  jury  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  Asa  Lees's  plan  given  him  before  the  contracts  for  the 
buUdings  were  let,  and  that  the  20L  paid  to  the  plaintiff 
were  sulficient  to  cover  everything  he  was  entitled  to. 


SOUTHPORT  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION, 

SiB,— I see  a decision  has  at  length  been  annonnoed  in 
the  matter  of  the  designs  sent  in  for  the  new  Town-ball, 
Southport. 

In  the  interest  of  the  profession  at  large,  will  you 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  that  decision  has  been  arrived 
at  P 

Was  any  professional  non-local  judge  called  in  ? 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  recipients  of  both  the 
premiums  are  local  men.  A Yiciiif. 


FEES  FOR  HOARDS. 

At  the  St.  James's  Westminster  Vestry,  the  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  A.  P.  Howell),  reported  that  a hoard  had 
been  erected  at  Ho.  270,  Regent-street,  by  Mr.  Drew, 
of  Cbristopher-strect,  Hatton  Garden,  without  a licence. 
“ Under  ordinary  circamstances,"  ho  said,  ‘‘  a summons 
wonld  have  been  obtained,  but  in  this  instance  I am  afraid 
it  would  not  have  been  successful.  The  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee  to  examine  and  report, 
and  also  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  practice  of 
demanding  fees  or  deposits  of  money  before  such  licences 
are  granted.  Since  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  the  Hew  Post-olBoe,  I confess  I 
have  no  confidence  in  obtaining  a conviction  when  the 
defence  would  be  an  alleged  illegal  demand  for  money. 
This  matter  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  accuse  Mr.  Drew  of  attempting  to  evade  the  law, 
as  he  usnally  acta  quite  correctly  ; but  be  does  not  appa- 
rently acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Vestry  to  expand  the 
requirements  of  the  law  by  rules  of  their  own,  so  that  the 
tioaeofthe  committee  wiU  not  be  wasted  by  an  impartial 
investigation  of  the  whole  matter.”  The  suggestion  was 
understood  to  be  adopted. 


DECORATIONS  OF  ST.  MARY-IN-THE 
CAPITOL. 

I DBG  to  tender  my  best  thanks,  both  on  your  readers’ 
and  on  my  own  behalf,  to  your  correspondent,  ‘‘H.  W.  B.," 
for  his  timely  correction  of  the  errors  into  which  I had 
fallen  when  attempting  to  describe  the  decorations  of  St. 
Mary-in-the-Capitol.  I regret  that  the  latter  agreeable 
task  had  not  come  to  the  Jot  of  *'  H.  W.  B.”,  “ who  has 
watched  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  work  for  the  last 
five  years,”  instead  of  its  being  essayed  by  a passing 
tourist  like  myself.  At  a period  like  this,  when  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  so  much  talked  of,  all 
great  schemes  of  iconography  aVe  interesting.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Cologne  (about  September  27th  last), 
the  decoration  to  the  west  narthex,  as  regards  its  general 
design,  appeared  to  be  finished,  although  the  staging  was 
still  up  and  a man  at  work.  The  roof  of  the  choir, 
and  the  eastern  apse  were  undoubtedly  to  a great 
extent  obscured  by  massive  seafiblding.  I should  have 
been  glad  if  your  correspondent,  “ H.  W.  B."  could  have 
described  the  process  employed  in  the  colouring  ; also  if 
he  could  have  explained  the  subjects  of  the  legends  on 
tho  walla  of  the  west  narthex.  Owing  to  being  an  in- 
different German  scholar,  I was  unable  to  make  these 
inquiries  while  on  the  spot.  E.  B.  F. 


PAYMENT  OF  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTS: 

CORK. 

It  was  proposed  to  the  Diocesan  Sjnod  of 
Cork,  at  its  last  meeting,  to  appoint  anarohiteot 
at  a salary  of  250Z.  per  aunum.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  was  resolved  that  “ The  architect 
shonld  be  paid  for  the  present  aocordiog  to  the 
work  to  be  done.”  The  following  resolutions 
were  then  passed  : — 

" The  diocesan  architect  shall  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  see-bonse  and  each  glebe-house  and  church  in  the 
diocese  at  least  once  in  every  three  years,  an  inspection 
and  report  of  the  glebe-honse  and  church  being  aLvays 
made  npon  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  in  the  parish, 
unless  the  council  shall  otherwise  direct." 

“ The  diocesan  architect  shall  furnish  plans  for  and 
superintend  the  execution  of  all  works  ordered  by  the 
diocesan  council." 

"The  diocesan  arcbltect  shall  specially  inspect  and 
report  npon  any  glebe-house,  when  called  ou  by  th‘i 
incumbenr,  at  a fee  of  IL ; and  travelling  expenses  to  be 
defrayed  by  him.” 

‘‘The  diocesan  architect  shall  specially  inspect  and 
report  upon  any  church,  when  called  on  by  the 


Dec.  16,  1871.] 


incnmbent  or  eelect  vestry,  at  a fee  of  li.  j and  travelling 
e.vpeneee  to  be  defrayed  by  them." 

“ The  diooesan  architect  shall  famish  a copy  of  every 
such  report  to  the  dioceean  council,  and  to  the  incumbent 
or  select  vestry,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Id  soma  parts  of  tbe  coQuty  aDcb  a report  as 
is  spoken  of  would  occupy  throe  days,  includiiig 
two  days’  travelling. 

Probably  some  revision  will  bo  needed  here  : 
at  any  rate,  explanation. 


TBE  PLANS  FOR  THE  CAIIBERWELL 
NEW  VESTRY  HALL. 

Ik  answer  to  the  invitation  of  tho  Camberwell 
Vestry  for  plans  for  the  intended  new  vestry-hall 
in  the  Paokham-road,  twenty-four  architects  sent 
in  designs.  These  have  been  sobmitted  to  a 
committee  of  the  Board,  who  have  selected  eight 
oat  of  the  entire  number  of  designs  sent  in, 
from  which  the  choice  will  be  finally  made.  The 
eight  designs  selected  have  been  placed  in  tho 
Vestry  Hall  daring  the  last  week  for  public 
inspection.  The  estimated  cost  cf  the  new 
building,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  tho  site  of 
Havil  House,  is  8,OOOZ. 


Sib, — A gross  piece  of  jnUbery  is  about  to  be  perpe 
trated  over  tbe  Camberwell  Vestry  Hall  Competition,  and 
your  assistance  is  much  needed  to  prevent  it  if  possible. 
The  whole  of  the  designs  have  not  even  been  bung  ; eight  of 
them  are  on  tbe  walls  ; the  others  are  piled  agaiust  seats 
and  tables.  Such  a collection  of  rubbish,  with  one  or  two 
eicoptions,  has  perhaps  never  been  seen  before. 

llie  committee  meet  on  Wednesday  to  settle,  if  possible, 
the  award.  A CoiirisiixoB. 


A HINT  AND  A CAUTION. 

IIavitjg  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  BuUderat  thellsli 
of  ^November  asking  for  plans,  &c.  for  a dispensary  and 
hospital  combined,  for  the  Governors  and  Subscribers  of 
Louth,  I set  to  work  at  the  sketch  plans,  bat  found  I 
could  not  do  much  unless  I got  morn  information  than  that 
contained  in  the  advertisement ; so  I resolved  to  get  all  the 
information  I could.  The  following  morning  I took  the 
8.40  train  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk  (about  fifty-fourmiles)  : 
arrived  there,  1 had  to  take  a car  to  Louth,  distant  about 
seven  miles.  After  a dangerous  jouruey  (the  roads  being 
covered  with  frost  and  ice)  I reached  my  destination,  and 
immediately  made  inquiries  for  Mr.  Nesbitt  (the  secretary 
mentioned  in  the  advertisement),  but  no  person  knew  any 
one  living  in  tbe  town  of  that  name.  Thoroughly  disgusted, 
I returned  to  Dundalk,  where  I ms^e  fur  her  inquiries, 
but  with  the  same  bad  result.  Kicept  tliat  I gained 
the  informaiiou  that  there  was  a Louth  in  England,  and 
that  I had  been  sold,  and  at  the  expense  of  1^.  Is.  6d.  for 
travelling  expenses,  not  to  talk  of  tbe  chaH  I got  and  will 
get,  all  because  those  who  advertised  did  not  think  that 
ihere  was  a town  or  county  of  the  name  of  Louth  in 
Ireland.  X.  Y.  Z. 


" PROJECTIONS  BEFORE  THE  LINE 
OF  FROST.” 

Bbtjtton  u.  The  Vealry  of  Sr.  George,  Hanover-square. 
At  the  usual  meetieg  of  this  Ve'try,  a letter  was  reaJ  from 
tbe  solicitors  ( Messrs.  Capron. -k  Co.),  stating  that  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malina  had  granted  a perpetual  injunction, 
with  costs,  against  the  Vestry,  to  restrain  them  from  puUiog 
down  the  conservatory  in  Queen-street,  and  that  they  do 
not  consider  this  judgment  will  stand  on  appeal.  A letter 
was  also  read  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Schomberg.  Q.C.,  the 
Vestry’s  counsel  in  the  action,  stating  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  tbe  summons  was  taken  out  within  the  six  munths  ; 
that  the  reason  of  i'a  not  being  taken  out  earlier  was  be- 
cause the  Vestry  w ere  wailing  for  a decision  of  tbe  Metro- 
politan Board;  and  that  the  summons  was  taken  out  as 
Boou  as  that  decision  was  given.  Dr.  Appleton  deplored 
the  manner  in  which  tbe  Vestry  rushed  into  law.  The 
Vestry  decided  to  priut  tbe  judgment  and  Mr.  Schom- 
bwg’s  opinion  for  the  use  of  members,  and  to  adjourn  the 
question  till  the  iirat meeting  iu  January  uoxt. 


UNSAFE  LANDIXUS. 

The  aurveyor  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square 
(Mr.  K.  T.  Tomkins),  reported  on  Tuesday  to  the 
committee  of  woika  that  several  persona  in  tho 
pari8h,'whosB  attention  he  had  called  to  the  unsafe 
state  of  their  landings,  had  promised  to  attend 
to  the  matter;  others  had  promised  to  do  so,  if 
necessary  ; while  several  bad  not  sent  any  reply, 
althongh  the  surveyor  had  written  to  them  twice. 
The  clerk  said  there  was  no  donbb  about  these 
landings  being  private  properly.  Under  the 
Police  Act  it  was  an  offence  punishable  with  a 
fine  of  40s.  to  have  a landing  in  a dangerous 
state,  hlr.  Walker  thought  the  most  dangerous 
case  should  be  selected,  and  the  owner  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate  to  try  the  qaeslion. 
Tbe  surveyor,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  bo 
knew  one  case  that  certainly  was  dangerous. 
Mr.  Walker  then  moved  that  the  worst  case  be 
selected  to  try  the  question.  Mr.  J.  Morris 
seconded.  The  clerk  remarked  that  if  the  snr- 
veyor  called  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the 
landings,  they  could  taka  out  a summons  if 
necessary,  and  the  surveyor  could  attend  as  a 
witness.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Walker  was 
carried. 


THE  BUILDER. 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

SiH, — The  churches  in  the  United  States  of 
Americado  nob  come  np  to  the  mark  of  European 
architecture.  The  fault  is  in  a great  measure 
dne  to  the  want  of  educated  architects.  Outside 
of  the  large  cities,  the  “ snrveyor”  is  generally 
, a small  ooutraotor,  who  probably  has  served  his 
time  as  a frame  carpenter,  and  whose  ideas  of 
architectare  are  not  modelled  after  tbe  fashion  of 
tho  “ Orders,”  even  if  he  knows  what  the  term 
means.  Bat  one  thing  the  Americans  are  ahead 
of  the  Britishers  in  is,  in  the  manner  of  providing 
comfort  for  the  congregation.  In  New  York 
the  preachers  are  nearly  all  of  the  Sensational 
school,  and  pour  ont  a sermon  on  politics  as  well 
as  the  teaching  of  Christianity : one  reverend 
gentleman  informing  his  hearers  that  many 
thought  and  looked  upon  a 25-oent  shin-plaster 
as  if  it  was  the  size  of  a horse-blanket ; but  for 
comfort  give  me  an  American  church.  The 
seats  are  all  cushioned  ; a little  rack  attached  to 
each  pew,  with  a couple  of  Prayer-Books  for  the 
ase  of  the  worshippers  ; and  in  most  little  towns 
the  seats  are  free,  so  that  tbe  poor  can  worship 
with  equal  comfort  as  the  biggest  “ Bug”  of  the 
p'acB. 

In  regard  to  trade- unions,  America  seems 
not  to  be  agitated  so  much  as  England.  The 
employers,  so  far  as  they  ooueistently  can,  en- 
deavour to  give  their  hands  piece-work,  thus 
obviating  a good  deal  the  reason  fur  strikes. 
Oce  society,  ” The  Mechanical  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Labour,”  from  what  I could  learn  from 
an  important  official,  was  based  upon  the 
system  of  the  meohanio  being  reoognised  with 
equal  rights,  and  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
employer  of  labour  and  tbe  capitalist.  How  far 
a surveyor  or  architect  may  be  recognised  would 
be  a question  of  doubt ; for,  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  social  position  of  the  surveyor, 
your  correspondent  was  told,  probably  in  jest, 
that  it  was  a gentlemanly  pastime.  But  I fear 
the  "mechanio”  had  not  roughed  it  in  the  bush 
and  prairie,  with  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  a 
curtain,  and  had  not  settled  and  staked  off 
levels  amidst  a few  Red  Skins, 

Perhaps  one  thing  might  be  amusing  to  your 
readers  who  contemplate  moving,  to  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  New  Country.  An  old  acquaint- 
AQce  of  mine  asked  if  I would  assist  in  moving 
his  house,  consisting  of  six  rooms  : so  all  bands 
available  went  to  work,  and  with  the  aid  of 
screw-jacks  put  the  house  on  rollers,  tben 
skidded  it  on  a iraneau  (a  sort  of  wooden  sleigh), 
hitched  on  eight  horses,  and  so  moved  the  house 
and  fnrniture  a short  distance  of  two  miles. 
Recollect,  wo  have  no  Temple  Bars  to  stop  tho 
way. 

Tho  wages  of  mechanics  vary  in  different 
States.  If  an  artizau  works  in  the  oonntry 
districtci,  ho  is  boarded.  In  towns,  the  woges 
are  : —For  carpenters,  2 dole,  to  3 dols.  ; masons 
and  bricklayers,  3 dols.  to  4 dols. ; labourers,  i 
1 dol.  25  c.  to  1 dot.  50  c. ; plabterers,  3 dols.  to  I 
to  3 dols.  50  o. ; painters,  1 dol.  50  c.  to  2 dols.  j 
50  c- ; machinists,  3 dols.  to  4 dols.  Now,  many  I 
of  these  trades  cannot  expect  more  than  seven 
or  eight  months’  regular  wnrk  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  Food  is  reasonable,  but 
clothing  is  fearful  iu  price.  A pilot  jacket 
brought  ont  with  the  writer,  cost,  in  England, 
11.  18s.;  fur  the  like  quality  in  the  States  he 
has  paid  21  dols., — more  than  double  the  price 
in  England.  Quekcus. 
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free  from  the  rights  of  others,  could  be  improved. 
The  result,  moreover,  has  been  that,  by  the  con- 
version from  woodland,  and  the  application  of 
capital,  a large  amount  of  agricultural  produce 
has  been  obtained,  while  a source  of  constant 
employment  has  been  iwovided  for  the  population 
of  the  districts. 

Tbe  paper,  which  includes  much  valuable 
information,  will  hereafter  be  found  in  extenso- 
in  tbe  Society’s  Transactions. 

The  most  successful  immediate  return  for  the 
capital  expended  was  from  Whiohwood.  Thie- 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  clearing  and  build- 
ings were  the  least  expensive. 

Hainanit,  from  its  proximity  to  London,  will, 
no  doubt,  increase  in  value  after  tbe  expiration 
of  the  present  leasee.  The  cost  of  tbe  work  of 
cieariug  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  conversion 
of  about  90,000  pollards  into  a profitable  form  for 
sale. 

The  transactions  in  tho  case  of  Whittlewood 
were  large,  although  only  300  acres  were  retained. 
The  sale  of  the  other  portions  of  the  allotment 
to  resident  proprietors  enabled  tho  Crown,  by 
investing  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  another 
estate,  to  obtain  a total  income  of  about  5,0001. 
per  annum. 

Ttie  works  at  Delamere  have,  no  doubt,  been 
the  least  successful  of  the  operations,  for  the 
reasons  before  explained. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
outlay  made  by  the  Crown  in  the  conversion  of 
the  land  acquired,  and  the  rents  obtained  for  it, 
in  each  of  the  oases  dealt  with  : — 


Hninaalt  

Whichwood  .. 
Wbictlewood 
Delamere 


Acre.!  £ 

' 3013  485 

37781  1946 

4061 ; — 

WtO  I — 


25  17  6 
0 18  6 
18  10  i 


2 3 6,  Si 
1 13  3 16i 
1 16  t-i  9i 
1 12  0|  5i 


A short  disonssion  ensued,  and  a vote  of 
tlianks  to  Mr,  CLutton  was  passed.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  paper  will  be  resumed  at  the  next 
meeting,  Monday,  December  IStb. 


INSTITUTION  OP  SURVEYORS. 

At  a meeting  on  the  4ch  inst.,  a paper  ” On 
the  Cost  of  Conversion  of  Forest  and  Wood  Land 
into  Cultivated  Land,”  by  Mr.  John  Glutton, 
past  president,  was  read.  It  gave  an  account 
of  the  disafforestation  of  three  of  tbe  Royal 
foresee,  viz., — Hainanit,  in  tbe  county  of  Essex; 
Whichwood,  in  the  county  of  Oxford  ; and  Wnit- 
tlewood,  in  the  county  of  Northampton;  and  of 
the  works  which  were  carried  out  in  making  the 
laud  available  for  agriculture ; and  also  stated 
tho  nature  of  the  works  which  wore  executed 
with  a similar  view,  on  a portion  of  the  lands 
formerly  part  of  the  Royal  Forest  of  Ddlamero, 
iu  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  first  three  mentioned  forests  comprised 
an  area  of  about  10,850  acres,  in  which  the 
Crown  had  the  foreatal  rights,  the  soil  and 
timber;  other  parties  had  common  pasture,  and 
other  rights.  The  land  being  thus  held,  tbe 
value  of  the  respective  interests  was  small  com- 
pared with  what  it  has  become  sinco  the  dis- 
afforestation ; for  each  owner  tben  became  pos- 
sessed, in  severalty,  of  a property  which,  being 


DOINGS  IN  DUBLIN. 

An  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Industries,  and  Manu- 
factures for  Ireland  is  under  weigh,  a proposal 
having  been  made  by  S r Arthur  Guinness  and 
Mr.  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  to  place  the  Exhi- 
bition Palace,  now  lying  idle  in  Dublin,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public  for  an  ladustrial  Exhibition 
during  the  ensuing  j’oar.  A preliminary  meeting 
has  been  held  to  consider  the  proposal.  The 
meeting  was  an  infiuential  one,  held  under  the 
presidency  of  tbe  Duke  of  Leinster,  several  of 
tbe  members  of  the  nobility,  professors,  and 
leading  merchants  taking  part. 

The  Eiri  of  Howth  moved  that  the  liberal 
offer  made  by  the  Messrs.  Guinness  be  accepted, 
which,  it  is  ntedlesa  to  say,  was  done  with  the 
highest  gratification. 

Lord  Sandhurst  moved  that  tbe  nobility  and 
gentry  who  are  collectors  of  art  and  art  manu- 
factures be  requested  to  contribute  to  the  loan 
museam. 

The  Marquis  of  Conynghara  proposed  a 
resolution  that  her  Majesty  bo  respectfully 
solicited  to  contribute  also  towards  the  loan 
museum  from  the  collection  ofpaiutings  and  pot- 
tery at  Windsor  Castle. 

Mr.  James  Owen,  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Irish  Arohiceots,  submitted  by  letter  the 
great  desirability  of  making  provision  in  the 
Exhibition  for  the  study  of  architecture  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  arts,  as  it  was  admitted 
that  at  present  there  were  no  means  in  Ireland 
for  architectural  study. 

A committee  was  formed  from  the  counoil  to 
carry  out  the  programme  laid  down  for  the  pro- 
posed Exhibition  next  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Bath  has  sent  a contribution  of  lOOZ.  towards 
the  restoration  of  Kildare  Cathedral,  which, 
like  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Street. 

St.  Augustine’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
Thomas-streetjthe  building  of  which  has  occupied 
several  years,  is  apparently  approaching  to  com- 
pletion. The  want  of  funds  explains  its  slow 
progress.  It  is  architecturally  effective  without  ^ 
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but  it  is  a question  whether  the  selection  of  the 
different  stones  employed  affords  by  the  contr^t 
of  colour  a favourable  impression  as  to  its 
service  in  this  instance. 

The  presentment  for  the  improvement  of  Essex 
Bridge  has  been  passed,  and  the  Corporation  are 
making  a request  to  the  Port  and  Docks  Board 
that  the  plan  for  widening,  lowering,  and  im- 
proving  the  bridge  may  be  of  such  a nature  as 
to  facilitate  the  widening  of  the  approaches 
from  Essex  Quay  to  Wellington  Quay,  by  re- 
moving  the  quay-walls  further  towards  the 
present  centre  of  the  river. 

The  proposed  improvement  of  Carlisle  Bridge, 
to  which  the  Corporation  have  been  for  years 
committed,  is  shelved  for  the  present.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  object  of  the  corporate 
anthorities  in  thus  postponing  a work  that  all 
desire.  Mr.  Charles  Geogbegan’s  design  seems 
to  be  the  right  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


TURNERS  AND  TURNING. 

Sir, — You  have  lately  published  a letter  from 
Mr.  Olley,  of  Bolsover-street,  recommending  the 
Turners’  Company  to  employ  an  architect  to 
furnish  drawings,  and  each  competitor  to  pro- 
duce two  or  more  specimens, — a very  good  test 
of  ability  j but  I regret  to  say  the  turners,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  copying  drawings 
accurately:  the  price  the  work  is  done  at  renders 
a perfect  finish  out  of  the  question.  You  will, 
perhaps,  hardly  believe  that  a good  workman, 
working  in  a shop  where  drawings  are  accurately 
copied,  cannot  earn  more  than  3a.  per  day, 
working  on  chair-work,  bo  badly  is  that  class  of 
work  paid  for.  In  a cheap  shop,  where  drawings 
are  unknown,  he  would  probably  earn  nearly 
double  : so  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  do  good  work,  I wish  the  turners  would 
combine  to  produce  good  work,  and  stand  out 
for  fair  wages.  Let  them  cease  to  brag  of  the 
quantity  they  can  produce,  and  stick  to  quality. 
1 have  been  a turner  twenty  years,  and  never 
yet  heard  a man  talk  of  the  good  work  he  has 
done  5 but  have  heard  plenty  of  brag  of  the 
quantity, — cheap  balusters,  for  instance,  like 
bundles  of  wood-sticks,  only  fib  to  be  burned. 

It  is  a great  pity  so  many  apprentices  are 
taken  by  men  who  never  employ  journeymen, 
and,  in  fact,  do  not  know  how  to  beach  them.  I 
have  met  with  several  young  men  after  serving 
their  time  that  have  had  no  notion  of  working  to 
drawings,  or  fitting  templets.  These  are  the 
men  that  ruin  the  trade.  In  the  course  of  time 
they  become  masters  from  necessity,  as  no  good 
shop  will  employ  them,  and  the  rubbish  they 
produce  is  disgraceful.  A Wood  Turner. 


ADULTERATED  CEMENT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Newcastle,  not  very  long  ago,  the  president  of 
the  society  (Mr.  John  Glover)  read  the  following 
statement,  which  calls  for  further  publicity: — 

“ During  the  last  few  days  I have  learned  that 
large  quantities  of  blast  furnace  slag  is  being 
ground  with  Portland  cement  in  this  district, 
and  as  in  the  analysis  of  snch  cement  great 
fltress  is  very  properly  laid  on  its  percentage  of 
hydrated  silicio  acid,  I have  thought  it  well  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  blast  furnace 
slag,  on  being  treated  with  hydro-chloric  acid, 
yields  a large  percentage  of  hydrated  or  gela- 
tinous silica,  although  it  has  not  the  slightest 
value  as  a cement.  Yon  will  see  from  what  I 
have  said  that  a chemist,  proceeding  to  the 
analysis  of  a cement  so  adulterated,  might  be 
misled  if  he  were  not  aware  of  such  adultera- 
tion. As  a proof  that  such  adulteration  is  a 
fraud  on  the  purchaser,  I Lave  caused  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  on  the  cohesive  power  of  a 
pure  cement,  and  of  the  same  cement  mixed  with 
slag,  to  be  tried  : — The  average  of  a number  of 
bricks  of  pure  cement  carried  a ^veight  of  485  lb. 
and  broke  with  a weight  of  492  Ib.  j while 
the  same  cement,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
equal  parts  of  cement  and  slag,  bore  a weight  of 
only  301  lb.,  and  broke  with  308  lb.  A mixture 
of  the  same  cement,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
of  cement  to  one  of  slag,  bore  375  lb.,  and  broke 
with  3S2  lb.,  and  each  brick  was  made  in  the 
same  mould,  and  was  allowed  seven  days  to 
harden.  You  will  sea  from  these  tests  that  a 
purchaser  of  such  cement  will  not  be  able  to 
mix  with  it  the  same  amount  of  sand  as  when 
he  buys  the  pure  article,  as  the  slag  already 
mixed  with  it  has  taken  the  place  of  so  much 
eand,  and  is  really  of  no  greater  value  than  sand, 


as  bricks  mixed  with  sand  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  when  slag  was  used,  gave  nearly  the 
same  results.  If  slag  gives  a better  appearance 
or  oolonr  to  Portland  cement,  a fair  trader  should 
state  the  fact  of  its  presence,  so  that  his  cus- 
tomer might  know  the  price  he  is  paying  for 
such  qualities.  If  our  analytical  chemists  would 
undertake  to  test  the  physical  properties  of 
cement,  such  as  cohesion,  hardness,  &o.,  as  well 
as  its  chemical  composition,  they  would  supply 
a want,  as  there  is  no  snch  public  tester,  at  least 
in  this  neighbourhood.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hadleigh. — The  church  here  has  been  restored 
and  re-opened.  The  pews  which  blocked  up  the 
view  have  now  been  removed,  and  in  their  place 
are  open  benches.  Former  restorations  did 
pretty  nearly  all  that  could  be  done  to  the  ex- 
ternal walls  and  the  roof,  and  the  work,  which 
has  now  been  going  on  for  about  seven  months, 
has  been  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
the  appearance  of  which,  as  may  be  gathered, 
has  been  completely  altered,  whilst  additional 
accommodation  has  been  secured,  and  more  than 

I, 000  persons  could  now  find  sittings.  New  oak 
benohea  cover  the  whole  area  of  both  nave  and 
aisles.  They  are  made  with  sloping  backs,  and 
ample  space  is  left  between  them.  The  ends 
are  thick,  monlded  and  carved,  representing 
flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage,  but  throughout  the 
whole  number  no  two  are  precisely  alike.  The 
iron  brackets,  painted  with  bright  blue  and  gold, 
which  served  to  support  the  tie-beams  of  the 
nave  roof,  have  now  been  cased  in  oak  sup- 
ports, which  spring  from  carved  atone  corbels. 
The  roofs  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  have 
also  been  repaired  with  timber  braces,  and  stone 
corbels  have  been  inserted  where  they  were 
required.  The  stonework  of  the  piers  of  the 
nave  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  in  many 
places,  and  these  defects  have  been  remedied, 
and  the  monldings  of  the  capitals  and  piers 
repaired.  The  two  chapels  at  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  aisles,  separated  from  the  church  by 
ancient  carved  oak  screens,  have  been  repaired 
and  restored,  the  most  noteworthy  part  of  the 
work  being  the  restoration  of  the  cresting  or 
brattishing.  The  paving  of  the  church  has  been 
replaced  with  coloured  tiles,  laid  in  a variety  of 
patterns.  In  the  passages  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
the  colours  are  simply  a deep  warm  red  and 
black ; but  proceeding  eastward  the  patterns 
become  more  elaborate,  and  glazed  tiles  of  one 
or  two  other  colours  are  introduced.  The 
patterns  in  which  the  tiles  are  laid  were  designed 
by  the  architect,  and  the  tiles  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  altar-rail 
is  of  oak.  It  is  shafted,  moulded,  and  carved. 
Sunken  panels  contain  little  bits  of  carving, 
representing  the  emblems  or  instruments  of  the 
Passion,  executed  by  Mr.  John  Spurgeon,  of 
Stowmarket,  who  also  executed  the  carvings  on 
the  bench-ends.  A new  pulpit,  prayer-desks, 
and  lectern  have  been  contributed  by  various 
friends.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  the  panels 
being  of  dark  pollard  oak,  on  which  is  traoery 
carved,  of  oak  of  a lighter  colour.  It  stands  upon 
a base  of  clustered  sharts,  composed  of  verde- 
antique  and  other  marbles,  round  a massive  centre 
shaft.  The  coloured  ahafcs  are  in  contrast  with 
their  polished  capitals  of  white  Caen  stone,  from 
which  springs  groin- work,  and  the  upper  ribs  of 
the  groining  are  terminated  by  carved  angels. 
The  pulpit  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  of  London.  The  prayer-desk  fronts 
have  open  tracery,  and  the  ends  are  carved,  with 
sunk  panels,  the  work  being  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & 
Kett,  Cambridge.  The  leotern  is  of  brass,  by 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  London.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Drayton 
Wyatt,  of  Holloway,  who  is  the  consulting  archi- 
tect to  the  Church-building  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Sudbury.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pebtitt,  of 
Hadleigh,  was  the  contractor.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work  is  about  1,500Z.,  including  127Z.  for  the 
completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  roof.  Mr. 

J.  Darkin,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  has  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Hoole. — All  Saints’  Church,  which  was  opened 
for  divine  worship  four  years  ago,  has  now  been 
consecrated.  Mr.  S.  W.  Dankes,  of  Westminster, 
was  the  architect.  The  edifice  is  of  the  Late 
Pointed  style.  It  is  bnilt  of  the  red  sandstone 
of  the  district,  the  coigns  only  being  of  faced 
masonry,  and  the  other  parts  left  rough.  The 
rcof  is  covered  with  Westmoreland  green  slates, 
which  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  stone.  A 


tower,  containing  six  bells  and  surmounted  by  a 
lofcy  spire,  terminates  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  building.  The  interior  of  the  church  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry ; the  design  allowing  of  the 
addition  of  a south  aisle  when  found  necessary. 
It  contains  sittings  for  650  persons,  all  of  which 
it  is  desired  should  be  free  if  a sufficient  endow- 
ment can  be  obtained  for  the  support  of  the 
minister.  The  cost  of  the  eburob  has  been 
about  6,000Z,,  exclusive  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
which,  with  the  bells,  were  the  gift  of  a benevo- 
lent lady  of  the  locality. 

Qorton. — The  new  church  at  Gorton  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Mancheiter.  The 
church,  which  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick  Byer,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  G.  & J, 
Radcliffe  Shaw,  architects,  St.  Chad’s,  Saddle- 
worth,  is  a stone  edifice,  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  two  side  aisles,  vestry,  organ- 
chamber,  tower,  spire,  and  porch,  with  transept 
terminations  of  north  and  south  aisles.  The 
east  and  west  windows  are  very  large,  and  are 
filled  with  tracery,  as  are  all  the  windows.  The 
pillars  and  arches  of  stone  are  high,  and  support 
a lofty  clearstory,  upon  which  again  rests  the 
open-timbered  roof  with  its  arches.  The  church 
measures  in  the  inside  114  ft.,  namely,  the  nave 
88  ft.  and  the  chancel  26  ft. : and  in  width  the 
chancel  is  24  ft.,  and  the  nave,  including  the 
aisles,  52  ft.,  and  is  calculated  to  hold  from  800 
to  900  people.  The  tower  and  spire  are  150  ft. 
high,  the  latter  being  surmounted  with  a gilt 
cross.  The  pewing  and  benching  are  of  pitch 
pine,  and  the  pulpit,  prayer-desk,  and  altar-table 
are  of  oak,  carved,  with  perforated  and  canopy 
work.  The  ohanoel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  the  rest  of  the  church  with  red,  buff,  and 
dark  tiles  in  octagons  and  squares.  The  coat  of 
the  building  is  6,000Z. 

Stalybridge.  — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Stayley,  Stalybridge,  by  the 
addition  of  500  sittings,  at  a cost  of  3,0001. : 
1,0001.  have  been  subscribed  by  four  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  parish.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  parishioners  to  carry  out  the 
enlargement  have  approved  and  adopted  plana 
submitted  to  them  at  their  request  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brakspear,  architect.  Mr.  Bralsspear  was  a pupil 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  as  baviog  carried  out  the  restoration 
of  Bowdou  parish  church. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

LoTidon.  — A new  school  is  to  be  built  in 
Hackney,  and  another  iu  Lambeth,  each  to  hold 
1,000  children. 

Mile-end. — A new  school-building,  erected  in 
connexion  with  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Church-street,  Mile-end  New  Town,  in  lien  of  the 
schools  in  Gascoigne-place,  Shoreditob,  has  been 
opened.  The  school  was  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  space  for  approaches  to 
Columbia  Market.  The  new  sohools  have  been 
mainly  built  from  the  funds  received  from  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutbs  for  the  building  in 
Gascoigne-place,  and  are  provided  to  accom- 
modate about  500  children.  The  building 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Churoh-streeb, 
and  consists  of  a school-room  for  boys,  58  ft. 
by  29  ft.  and  a height  of  15  ft , with,  a class- 
room 21  ft.  by  15  ft.,  of  equal  height,  the 
main  school-room  having  an  additional  area  of 
26  fo.  by  8 fc.  in  the  front  portion.  This  school 
is  approached  by  a distinct  entrance,  and  the 
boys  have  a separate  play-yard  in  the  rear.  The 
school-room  for  girls  is  on  the  first-floor,  and 
contains  58  ft.  by  29  ft.,  by  12  fc.  to  the  wall- 
plate,  and  25  ft.  to  the  underside  of  the  ridge  of 
the  roof ; there  are  two  class-rooms  attached,  one 
21  ft.  by  15  ft.,  by  14  ft.  high,  aud  one  26  ft.  by 
14  fc.,  by  12  ft.  in  height.  This  room  is  ap- 
proached by  a passage  and  stone  staircase  on  the 
different  side  of  the  building  to  that  of  the  boys’ 
entrance.  There  is  also  a playground  in  the 
rear.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  washing, 
and  for  the  service  of  the  establishment,  on  the 
second  floor,  where  the  keeper  of  the  building 
will  reside.  The  design  of  the  building  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  of 
Biabopsgate  Within,  and  the  works  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram,  of  Shore- 
ditch. 

Ckailcam. — The  new  schools  and  halls  of  study 
for  the  School  of  Military  Eogineering  at 
Chatham  are  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  G.  Sollitt,  of 
Strood.  There  were  twelve  tenders  sent  in  to 
1 the  War  Department  by  builders  sele  ted,  and 
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Mr.  Sollitt’s  was  the  lowest.  The  amouab  is 
23,OOOZ.  The  boildings  are  to  be  erected  near 
the  Brompton  Barracks,  oooapied  by  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  on  the  site  of  the  Hats 
Barracks,  the  huts  having  been  removed  to 
St.  Mary’s. 

Kingscote. — The  new  schools  for  the  parishes 
of  Kingscote,  Bagpath,  and  Lasborongh  have 
been  formally  opened.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Uley, 
was  the  contractor. 

Winslow. — A little  school-room  has  just  been 
completed  at  Hoggeston,  near  Winslow,  Bucks, 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  parish,  under  the  new  Education 
Act.  It  is  built  of  red  Aylesbury  bricks,  relieved 
by  grey  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  has  been  spar- 
ingly used.  Internally  the  walla  are  faced  with 
grey  bricks,  tuck-pointed,  and  plaster  has  been 
entirely  avoided.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
plain  tiles,  and  ceiled  with  stained  and  varnished 
boarding  at  the  collar-beams.  There  is  also  a 
lining  of  similar  boarding,  4 ft.  high,  around  the 
walls  of  the  room.  There  are  separate  entrances, 
offioss,  and  playgrounds  for  the  two  sexes.  Mr. 
W.  Matthews,  of  Winslow,  was  the  builder  em- 
ployed,  and  the  Messrs.  Spencer,  of  Aylesbury, 
were  the  architects.  The  site  was  given  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
defrayed  chiefly  by  his  loi’dship,  who  is  the 
patron  of  the  living,  and  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Villar. 

Lewes. — The  new  school-house  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann’s  has  been  opened.  The  school  has 
been  built  upon  a suitable  and  healthy  site  on 
the  Paddock-road,  leading  from  Ireland’ s-laue  to 
the  Spital  Farm-buildings.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  C.  J.  Berry,  of  Lewes  ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
J.  Pearless,  of  Eastbourne.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building  has  three  gables,  two  entrance 
porches,  and  a bell  tutrrot.  The  material  prin- 
cipally made  use  of  is  large  whity  flints,  re- 
lieved by  quoins  and  dressings  of  red  brick. 
The  principal  apartment  in  the  school-room  is 
58  fc.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  lofcy,  with  open 
roof,  showing  the  rafters  and  stained  timber;  at 
each  end  are  one  small  oircnlar  and  two  pointed 
windows.  On  the  north  side  is  a class-room, 
16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  raised  tiers  of  seats.  The 
entrance  - porches  for  girls  and  boys  are 
fitted  up  with  pegs  for  caps,  bonnets,  &o. 
The  seats  and  desks  in  the  school-room  are 
so  constructed,  that  by  a simple  movement  they 
may  be  converted  into  benches  with  backs.  The 
outer  walla  are  hollow,  to  prevent  damp,  and 
attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  and  that 
the  whole  place  is  warmed  with  hot-water  appa- 
ratns.  The  front  is  enclosed  by  dwarf  wall  and 
iron  railings.  The  work  has  coat  8001. 

Maidstone, — The  new  boys’  school,  recently 
erected  in  St.  Peter’s  pariah,  adjoining  the 
other  schools  at  Fant,  has  been  opened.  The 
school  is  70  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  a class- 
room 20  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  walls,  internally,  are 
lined  with  white  bricks,  with  arches,  of  red 
bricks  over  the  windows ; the  roof  of  the  school- 
room is  lofty  and  open,  with  stained  and  var- 
nished timbers.  Objection  is  raised  against  open 
roofs,  on  account  of  their  acoustic  eSeots,  bub 
in  this  case  the  objection  does  not  bold  good. 
The  work  of  erection  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Clements  & Wallis,  of  Maidstone,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Hubert 
Bensted. 

Neioeasile-upon-Tyne. — The  formal  opening  of 
the  Bath-lane  Schools  took  place  on  Friday,  the 
24bh  nit.,  when  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  M.P.,  de- 
livered an  address  on  Ednoation.  They  are  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  arohiteoture,  of  simple 
character,  and  bnilt  of  local  atone,  with  ashlar 
dressings.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  600 
children,  at  a total  cost  of  about  3,0001.  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver  was  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry 
Andrews  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs.  N.  & R. 
Reed  and  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Lowrey  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

Ardioich  (Manchester). — St.  Matthew’s  Middle 
Schools,  Ardwick,  have  been  opened.  The 
schools  are  more  especially  adapted  for  children 
whose  social  position  is'above  that  of  those  who 
nsnally  attend  the  national  schools.  Being  the 
first  middle-olasB  schools  erected  in  this  district, 
more  than  common  interest  attached  to  the 
undertaking.  The  schools  have  been  erected 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Birley,  M.P.,  and  some  others,  and  no  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  make  them  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  as  possible.  The  architects 
are  Messis.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester. The  building  is  of  two  stories;  the 
lower  one  contains  the  boys’  school-room,  41  ft. 
by  30  ft.  ; two  large  class-rooms,  master’s  book- 


room,  latrines,  &o. ; the  upper  story  contains  the 
girls’  sohool-room,  the  same  size  as  the  boys’, 
three  olass-rooms,  cloak-room,  latrines,  &o.  One 
large  upper  class-room  is  devoted  to  a separate 
department  for  the  younger  boys.  A stone 
staircase  leads  to  this  upper  story.  There  are 
separate  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls, — 
the  former  having  a gymnasium.  All  the  offloes 
are  contained  within  the  main  bnilding,  and  are 
approached  from  lobbies  on  the  staircase.  Thus 
any  exposure  to  wet  or  snow,  after  the  children 
have  once  entered  the  school,  is  rendered  un- 
necessary, and  the  trampling  in  of  dirt  or  snow 
avoided.  While  the  departments  for  boys  and 
girls  are  quite  distinct — the  entrances,  even, 
being  from  different  streets — there  is  for  the 
managers,  and  on  speoial  occasions  internal 
communication.  The  upper  room  opens  to  the 
roof,  and  from  it  are  suspended  four  gaslight 
coronm.  The  material  of  which  the  sohools  are 
bnilb  is  bright  red  brick,  with  Yorkshire  stone 
dressings.  The  walls  internally  are  lined,  to  a 
height  of  li  yard  from  the  floor,  with  white 
glazed  tiles,  finished  on  thetopwithan  ornamental 
band  of  encaustic  tiling,  containing  Shaksperian 
mottoes.  There  is  a skirting  of  black  tile  next 
the  floor,  rnnning  all  roond.  The  brickwork 
above  is  coloured  bnff,  with  pink  round  the 
, windows.  Over  the  fireplaces  in  the  two  school- 
rooms are  panels  of  a large  size,  which  are  to 
be  occupied  by  paintings  in  oil,  representing 
“Gaxton  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  and  “ Palissy, 
the  potter.”  The  internal  doors  are  panelled 
with  framing.  The  glass  generally  is  thick 
partially-obscured  plate ; but  the  tracery  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  windows  contain  a little 
coloured  glass,  arranged  in  patterns, — in  some 
cases,  a sort  of  flower  on  a diapered  ground. 
The  outline  of  the  building,  as  it  stands  on  the 
gronnd  is  very  simple,  hardly  breaking  out  at  all 
beyond  the  lines  of  a simple  parallelogram. 
There  is  enough  variety  to  prevent  stiffness. 
The  elevation  facing  Devonshire-sbreet  has  three 
centre  gables,  with  pointed  windows,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a smaller  one,  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  an  arched  gateway  from  Devon- 
shiro-street,  and  the  main  door  faces  Hyde-road. 
It  is  a simple  stone  moulded  doorway,  with  a 
gabled  projecting  canopy,  supported  on  corbels. 
In  the  gable  above  the  door  is  a sex-foiled  circle, 
filled  with  ornamental  glazing.  There  are 
massive  chimney  stacks  of  moulded  brick, 
relieved  with  stone  strings  and  other  dressings. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  roof  is  the  belfry  and 
spirelet,  covered  with  green  slates.  There  are 
also  a few  green  slates  in  the  roofing.  The 
ridge  cresting  is  of  red  tile.  The  boundary 
walls  are  surmounted  by  a light  iron  cresting, 
and  the  gates,  which  are  of  wrought-iron  (chat 
to  Devonshire-slreet  being  the  most  ornate),  are 
not  easy  to  climb.  There  is  accommodation  for 
430  children.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J. 
Robinson  & Son,  of  Hyde. 

Miles  Platting  (Manchester).  — Sfc.  Luke’s 
Schools,  Miles  Platting,  have  been  opened.  The 
upper  room,  which  is  about  18  yards  long  by 
10  yards  wide,  and  lofty  in  proportion,  has  tern, 
porary  fittings  anitable  for  the  Church  of 
England  ritual.  The  building  is  approached 
from  the  Oldham-road,  through  Albion-street. 
The  outline  of  the  new  building  is  a parallelo- 
gram, simply  treated,  with  recessed  windows,  and 
doors  with  splayed  jambs,  from  whioh  spring 
moulded  and  recessed  arches.  The  heads  of  the 
doorways  are  occupied  by  a kind  of  diapered 
brickwork.  A good  deal  of  variety  is  obtained 
by  the  mezzanine  stories  at  the  ends  of  the 
building,  the  windows  of  which,  differing  in 
size,  height,  shape,  and  treatment  from  the 
regular  soboolroom  windows,  indicate  the 
arrangement  within  and  aid  the  external  effect. 
The  straight  line  of  the  two  long  fronts  is  inter- 
rupted by  four  large  gables  over  the  arched 
heads  of  the  schoolroom  windows.  Above,  there 
are  three  large  dormer  ventilators  in  the  roof. 
The  fireplaces  are  so  grouped  as  to  gather  into 
two  chimney- stacks.  From  the  centre  of  the 
main  roof  rise  the  belfry  and  olook-tnrret,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  square  in  outline  and 
slated.  The  stage  above  contains  the  four  olook- 
faces.  Above  this  is  the  bell-chamber,  with  twelve 
arched  openings.  At  the  corners  are  three 
wooden  pinnacles.  Each  of  the  cardinal  faces 
is  gabled.  The  whole  is  covered  with  an  octa- 
gonal spirelet,  roofed  with  green  slates,  and 
surmounted  by  a simple  metal  cross.  There  are 
brick  cornices  in  the  eaves,  gables,  and  else- 
where ; and  round  the  building,  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  floor,  is  a brick  string,  with  encaustic 
tiles  at  intervals.  The  iron  holdfasts  to  the 
water-pipes,  the  door-hinges,  the  air-gratings, 


&o.,  simple  as  they  are,  have  all  been  specially 
designed  and  adapted  to  the  building.  The 
schools  will  accommodate  616  children, — boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  On  the  gronnd  floor  are  the 
infant  schoolroom,  53  ft.  by  30  ft.;  class-room, 
24  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in. ; and  separate  offices 
within  the  bnilding,  at  both  ends.  The 
boys  and  girls  have  separate  stone  staircases 
leading  to  the  schoolrooms  above.  These  rooms 
are  each  26  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.,  or  convertible 
into  one  large  room.  In  the  basement  there 
is  a kitchen,  with  full  appliances  for  tea- 
parties,  &o.  The  sohools  are  fitted  with 
Richardson’s  convertible  fittings,  which  can 
in  a few  minutes  be  changed  from  desks  and 
benches,  suitable  for  day-sohool  purposes,  into 
tables  for  tea  parties,  or  into  forms  with  backs 
for  the  Sunday-school  or  public  meetings.  There 
are  playgrounds  nnusnally  large  for  a town 
neighbourhood,  though  nob  at  all  too  large  for 
their  purpose.  This  is  through  the  liberality  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  who  gave  the  site.  The 
building  is  of  red  bricks,  with  dressings  of  stock 
bricks,  in  arches,  bands,  the  tympanm  of  the 
doors,  , and  a little  stone,  bat  nob  any  white, 
black,  or  blue  brick.  There  are  spacious  stone 
staircases,  lobbies,  and  entrances.  The  external 
walls  are  2 ft.  3 in.  in  thickness,  with  a cavity 
for  warmth  and  dryness.  The  glass  is  thick  and 
strong,  to  provide  against  stone-throwing.  The 
internal  walls  are  painted  to  a height  of  a yard 
and  a half,  and  colonred  above.  The  contracts 
for  fonndations  and  for  the  completed  building 
amounted  in  all  to  about  2,4001.,  and  the  bnilding 
has  been  finished  for  a sum  within  the  con- 
tract. Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor  were 
the  architects,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Rutherford  & Darnbrough. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Porres. — The  new  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Forres  is  now  finished  and  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  ground-plan  covers  an  area  of 
80  ft.  by  62  ft.  in  extent,  and  is  an  oblong  square, 
with  nave,  transepts,  and  side  aisles.  The  north 
gable,  the  facade  of  the  building,  fronts  the 
High-street.  There  are  two  square  porches  of 
entry  at  each  side,  approached  by  several  steps, 
and  finished  with  ornamented  parapets  and  centre 
turrets.  On  either  hand  is  a pinnacle,  rising 
the  entire  height  of  the  roof,  and  on  the  apex  of 
the  gable,  which  is  enriched  with  open-work, 
there  is  an  Ionic  cross.  The  window  in  this 
north  gable  is  proportioned  after  the  model  of  one 
of  the  chapter-house  windows  of  Elgin  Cathe- 
dral. It  measures  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  is  divided 
into  five  lights  and  flowing  tracery  at  the  top, 
which  is  filled  in  with  stained  glass.  The  lower 
lights  are  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  with 
floriated  coloured  borders.  The  clearstory  win- 
dowB  are  gableted  over  the  roof,  and  set  off  with 
ornamented  finials.  In  the  south  gable,  imme- 
diately over  the  platform,  is  a rose-window,  13  ft. 
in  diameter,  divided  into  compartments,  in 
flamboyant  tracery.  This  window  is  filled  in, 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London, 
with  stained  glass,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  five  of  the  centre  openings  containing 
figures  of  angels  in  the  attitude  of  adoration. 
The  large  west  transept  window,  composed 
architeotnrally  of  four  upright  compartments, 
terminating  in  an  arch,  with  flowing  tracery,  is 
filled  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son,  Edinburgh, 
with  stained  glass.  These  compartments  are 
occupied  with  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  the  other  portions  are  filled  with  ornamenta- 
tion. Along  the  aisles  are  a series  of  small 
lancet  lights,  whioh  have  been  filled  with  memo- 
rial stained  glass  by  various  persons  connected 
with  the  congregation.  The  prevailing  ground- 
work is  of  a light  silvery  grey,  diapered  with 
various  designs.  Each  light  is  surronnded  with 
a narrow  foliated  border,  executed  in  colours, 
and  has  a centrepiece  of  a scroll  with  a Scrip- 
tural text.  The  ornamental  plaster-work,  capi- 
tals, and  embossing  of  the  intersections  of  the 
aisle-roofs  were  by  Mr.  Adam  Ross,  after  Good- 
willie’s  designs.  The  heating  and  gasfitting 
were  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Rhind,  of  Inverness, 
was  the  architect. 


Salted  Wood.  — In  the  Polytechnisches 
Jov-rnal  von  'Dingle'r  for  October,  Dr.  Dingier 
states  that  wood,  impregnated  with  a strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  resists  decay,  and 
answers  well  for  underground  work  in  mines 
and  coal-pits. 
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PEOVmOIAL  NEWS. 

Jfetu  Stcindon. — The  11th  Wilts  drill-hall  and 
gymnasium  has  been  opened.  The  new  build- 
ing, which  is  of  dark  blue  stone,  with  freestone 
qnoios  and  dreasings,  is  situate  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  cricket-field  or  park.  Being  set 
back  about  20  ft.  the  building  admits  of  a series 
of  three  entrance-gates  and  iron  palisades  being 
placed  in  front,  inclosing  a pitched  entrance 
with  flower-gardens  on  either  side.  In  front,  the 
bnilding  consists  of  a large  entrance-hall,  which 
is  approached  through  a pair  of  large  folding 
doors,  the  drill-hall  opening  immediately  from 
the  entrance-hali.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance- 
hall  there  are  orderly-rooms,  on  the  right-hand 
side  for  the  officers,  and  on  the  left  for  the  ser- 
geants. Forming  wings  to  the  centre  building, 
there  are  two  dwelling-hooses  for  the  officers  in 
oharge  of  the  bnilding.  The  drill-hall  itself, 
which  oerresponds  in  width  with  the  front  build- 
ings, is  80  ft.  wide,  by  100  ft.  long.  Externally 
the  walls  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  front, 
the  inside  wall-lining  being  of  brick  limewashed. 
The  whole  of  the  space — 8,000  square  feet — is 
covered  by  two  roofs,  the  top  portions  of  which 
are  of  glass,  and  by  means  of  which  light  is 
obtained.  The  gutter  between  these  roofs  is 
supported  by  two  iron  bresaumers,  the  ends  of 
which  rest  on  the  top  of  an  iron  colnmn  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  existence  of 
this  column  is  an  objection  to  the  room ; but  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  have  some  snoh 
snpporb  to  a roof  80  ft.  by  100  ft.  The  floor, 
which  is  raised  several  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  is  of  wood.  The  roofs  are 
left  open  with  the  various  iron  girders  showing. 
The  Great  Western  Eailway  Company  provided 
a share  of  the  cost,  and  receive  a yearly  rent 
of  201.  for  the  building;  but  whether  that  con- 
verts it  into  the  company's  property  may  be  a 
question. 

Bradford. — The  fonndation-stone  of  a new 
workhouse  for  the  Whaifedale  Union  has  been 
laid  at  Newall,  near  Otley.  The  site  is  about  a 
mile  from  Otley,  and  cost  6001.  The  extent  of 
the  site  and  union  grounds  will  be  about  six 
acres.  The  new  workhouse,  offices,  and  out- 
bnildings,  are  to  cost  about  10,0001.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  C.  8.  & A..  J.  Nelson,  Leeds, 
their  plans  having  been  selected  from  twenty 
competitors.  The  style  of  architecture  is  plain. 
The  general  plan  consists  of  an  entrance  block — 
comprising  offices,  board-room,  vagrant  and  pro- 
bationers’ wards — lying  parallel  with  the  road. 
Behind  this  there  is  the  workhonse,  and  still 
further  in  the  rear,  and  entirely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  is  the  infirmary.  To  the 
east  will  be  situated  the  stabling  accommodation. 
In  the  new  workhonse  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  lOO  paupers,  and  in  the  in- 
firmary there  will  be  room  for  about  40  patients. 
This  calculation  is  exclusive  of  accommodation 
for  vagrants.  The  buildings  will  be  of  local 
stone,  lined  with  brick.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  future  addition  of  wards  in  which 
to  treat  infectious  diseases. 

Dorking. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
public  hall  for  Dorking  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  t 
Cubitt,  M.P.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver, ! 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  W.  Shearbnrn.  The 
trowel  with  which  the  lime  -wan  not  laid  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  as  it  was  not  forth- 
coming  at  the  ceremonial. 

Rusholme.  — Sb.  Mary’s  Home  for  Female 
Penitents,  Rnsbolme,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  last  May,  has  been  formally 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  in  its  own  grounds  in  Dickinson- 
road,  Eusholme,  It  consists  of  two  floors,  the 
lower  containing  the  day-rooms,  and  the  upper  j 
the  bedrooms.  The  dormitories  for  the  inmates  ! 
are  two  in  nnmber,  one  containing  eighteen  beds  , 
and  the  other  ten : the  larger  one  is  provided  i 
with  two  large  stives,  and  the  smaller  one  with  , 
one  stove.  At  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  a j 
small  chapel,  with  a chaplain’s  room  adjoining  i 
Several  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  have  been  . 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  while  the  aisles  and  ' 
altar  space  have  bien  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 
The  glass  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Lavers' 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London  and  Man’ 
cheater,  and  represent  the  Crucifixion  (in  the 
triplet  east  window),  and  8S.  James  and  Andrew, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  “Noli  me  tangere.” 
The  staircase  window,  which  forms  the  central 
feature  in  the  front  elevation,  is  also  filled  iu 
with  stained  glass,  arranged  in  geometrical 
patterns,  and  the  gable  over  it  is  terminated 
with  a wrought-iron  terminal.  Adjoining  the 
laundry  is  a drying-atove,  while  the  washhouse 


' will  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. The  buildings  are  of  brick,  the  front 
being  finished  with  white  headers,”  with  stone 
dressings  to  the  main  entrance  and  staircase 
gable.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates  of  two 
tints,  and  are  finished  with  red  ridge  tiles.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  and  boundary  walls  is 
about  3,0001.,  exclusive  of  gifts.  Mr.  George 
Napier  was  the  general  contractor  for  the  work, 
the  sub-contractors  being  Hodkinson  (brick- 
work), Fleetwood  (masonry),  Hayworth  (plumb- 
ing), Thomason  & Co.  (gasfitting),  Niokson 
(plastering),  Barrow  (slating),  Leigh  (heating)  ; 
and  the  whole  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
saperintendenoe  of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect, 
Manchester. 

Qainsborougli. — The  new  Temperance  Hall  has 
now  so  far  approached  completion  that  it  is 
about  to  be  formally  opened.  The  large  room  is 
capable  of  seating  between  700  and  800  persons, 
and  is  suited  for  the  holding  of  public  meetings, 
entertainments,  &o.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  but 
has  facings  of  freestone  aud  coloured  tiles,  and 
its  situation  is  central. 


The  Royal  Institution  : its  Founder  and  its  first 
Professors.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Honorary 
Secretary.  London : Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  1871. 

This  volume  recalls  some  interesting  passages  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  which 
was  founded  ^ Count  Eumford,  and  made 
celebrated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whose  grand 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  Eoyal  Institution, 
as  most  of  our  readers  know.  This  history  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Institution  includes  a 
life  of  the  founder,  because  his  career  and  cha- 
racter determined  its  original  form.  Then  follow 
brief  accounts  of  the  earliest  professors,  beoanse 
the  spirit  that  has  shown  itself  in  them  has  np 
to  this  time  been  the  life  of  the  Institabion. 
Dr.  Garnett  and  Dr. Thomas  Young  had  compara- 
tively little  influence  there,  becanse  the  founder 
took  the  most  active  part  in  the  establishment  of 
his  Institation;  bat  when  Count  Eumford  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  left,  and  Mr.  Bernard  and 
Sir  John  Hippesley  were  the  leading  managers 
Professor  Davy  gradually  became  the  main  sup- 
porter of  the  place,  and  to  him  chiefly  it  owes 
the  form  which  it  now  retains. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  name  of 
Faraday  has  been  so  blended  with  that  of  the 
Eoyal  Institution  that  few  people  know  what 
Davy  made  it  j and  fewer  still  have  heard  what 
Eamford  at  first  intended  it  to  be. 

The  secretary’s  account  shows  that  the  Insti- 
tution owes  its  origin  entirely  to  Eumford,  and 
would  certainly  have  failed  but  for  Davy.  More- 
over, it  shows  that  before  Faraday  came  there, 
it  had  been  the  home  of  Dr.  Garnett  and  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Yonng;  Dr.  Dalton  had  lodged  and 
lectured  for  weeks  there ; Sydney  Smith,  Cole- 
ridge, Sir  James  Smith,  Dibden,  Dr.  Crotch, 
Campbell,  Landseer,  Opie,  and  Flaxman  had 
also  lectured  there;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr. 
Cavendish  had  been  managers,  and  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton and  Dr.  Jenner  had  been  members. 

For  the  life  of  Sir  Humphry  D.ivy  Dr,  Jones' 
has  met  with  some  new  facts  in  his  laboratory 
note-books.  These  books  give  most  of  his  daily 
work  at  the  time  when  he  was  making  his  great 
discoveries  regarding  chemical  electricity,  the 
alkalies,  and  chlorine.  He  has  also  had  the  use 
of  the  notes  by  Faraday  of  four  of  the  last 
lectures  given  by  Davy  at  the  Institution.  This 
is  the  mxnuscript  volume  sent  to  Davy  by 
Faraday  whon  he  asked  to  be  employed  at  the 
Institation.  It  consists  of  386  small  quartio 
pages.  Davy  at  this  time  was  thirty-three,  and 
Faraday  was  twenty-one.  The  one  was  full  of 
energy  to  profit  by  the  excellence  he  could 
follow,  or  to  shuu  the  evil  he  could  foresee  ; the 
other  had  long  reached  the  climax  of  his  sucoees 
by  his  youthful  popularity  as  a lecturer  and  his 
early  renown  as  a discoverer;  and  wag  about  to 
make  a rich  and  an  unsuitable  marriage;  and 
before  long  was  to  suffer  from  the  restlessness 
ot  the  failing  health  that  ended  in  fatal  disease. 

T®'  comparison  between  these  two 

wtii  i **^78  the  author, 

hii  w ^ ofDavy  has  been 

hid  by  the  perfection  of  Farad*y 

ouperior  as  Faraday  was  in  nnseiasbnoss. 
exactness,  and  per^verance,  and  in  many  other  respects 
^so,  yet  certainly  m oneinality  and  in  eloqn.  ' ^ 
inferior  to  Daw.  and  in  ..f 


feebleness,  loved  research ; and,  notwithstanding 
his  marriage,  his  tamper,  and  his  early  death,  he 
first  gained  for  the  Royal  Institution  that  great 
reputation  for  original  discovery  which  has  been 
and  is  the  foundation  of  its  sneoess. 

The  work  under  notice,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  a history  of  the  Eoyal  Institution 
down  to  the  present  time  j but  so  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  full  of  interest. 


Picturesque  Architectural  Studies.  By  William 
Young,  Architect.  Parts  2 and  3,  London  i 
Spon. 

Mr.  Young  has  issued  two  more  parts  of  a work 
we  have  already  alluded  to.  For  some  reason 
not  obvious  paper  of  two  sizes  is  used,  which  will 
render  binding  awkward.  The  title  “ PioturesquB 
Architectnral  Studies,”  scarcely  describes  the 
work,  which  consists,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
designs  for  lodges,  cottages,  and  so  forth,  by  the 
author,  some  of  which  have  been  carried  out. 
Mr.  Young  in  the  present  parts  inolndes  plans  and 
elevations  for  cottage  hospitals.  A design  for  a 
vicarage-house  is  not  without  merit.  Mr.  Young 
has  a free  fancy  and  a freer  pencil.  The  sketchy 
style  of  drawing  adopted  leads  to  want  of 
precision. 


iofetior  to  D.vy,  and  ia  love\f  re^arch^rwaaVao 
means  his  anperior."  ■' 


Davy,  from  his  earliest  energy  to  his  latest 


Experimental  Mechanics.  A Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland.  By  Robt.  Stawell  Ball,  A.M, 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1871. 

It  is  easier  to  learn  through  the  eye  than  the 
ear;  and  Mr.  Ball,  having  to  deliver  a course  of 
evening  leotares  upon  Experimental  Me- 
chanios”  toartizans  and  others  unable  to  attend 
the  ordinary  classes  at  the  College,  made  oopioaa 
use  of  experim3ntal  illnstrations,  using  for  the 
purpose  Professor  Willie’s  admirable  system. 
The  well-printed  and  fnlly-illnstrated  book  now 
before  ns  contains  these  leotares,  the  illustration? 
having  been  drawn  from  the  apparatns.  The 
book  is  well  calculated  to  open  the  mind  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  : knowledge 
is  conveyed  with  simplicity  and  clearness. 


Flint.  A Paper  read  before  the  Geologists'  Assn- 
ciation.  By  M.  H.  Johnson,  F.G.S.  Printed 
for  private  oirculation.  Bacon,  Printer,  Lewes. 
This  paper  was  read  in  June  last.  It  treats  of 
the  deposit  of  flint  or  silex  in  chalk,  and  sug- 
gests a theory  to  explain  how  sponges,  &C.,. 
produce  the  flint  modules  in  chalk  mud.  Th& 
author  proposes  to  utilise  such  a process  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  by  coating  perishable 
surfaces  with  silex  while  embedded  in  calcareous 
or  argillaceous  mud,  with  the  help  of  soluble 
silicates  and  decomposing  organic  matters.  An 
engraving  is  given  of  a specimen  of  orbicular 
silica,  the  flints  having  been  deposited  in  con. 
oentrio  circles,  the  markings  of  which  curionsly 
resemble  the  concentric  circles  on  the  rocks  of 
Northumberland  and  Argyleehire,  as  well  as  the 
“ spectacle  ornament,”  as  it  has  been  called^ 
npon  the  standing  stones  in  Scotland.  Still,  we 
are  far  fi*om  suggesting  anything  like  identity. 
The  concentric  circled  markings  on  rocks,  on  the 
stones  at  New  Grange,  on  the  Scottish  and  other 
stones,  are  associated  with  other  markings  more 
obvionsly  carved,  but  the  coincidence  is  ourions. 


VARIORUM. 


The  Publishers'  Circular  for  December  (S.  L^w) 
gives  particulars  of  the  Christmas  books,  and 
makes  a bnlky  pamphlet.  The  wood  engravings, 
printed  as  specimens  from  the  varions  works,, 
show  anything  bub  an  advance  on  the  part  of  book 
illustrators. The  British  Almanac  aiul  Com- 

panion for  1872  stands  at  the  head  of  ite  like. 
Amongst  the  essays  in  the  Companion,  those  on 
the  “ Fine  Arts  at  the  International  Exhibition,” 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  and  the  “ Industrial 
Results  of  Photography,”  by  John  Plummer,  will 
be  read  with  pleasure.  Mr.  James  Thorne  con- 
tributes a more  than  usually  interesting  resurn^ 

of  Architectural  and  Building  progress. 

De  La  Rue's  Indelible  Diaries  and  Memorandum 
Boohs  have  appeared  in  their  nsnal  varieties  and 
luxury  of  binding.  Their  Desk  Diary  is  a neat 
book,  snitablo  for  library  or  counting-house. 
We  may  add  here  that  Messrs.  Thos.  De  La  Rue 
Si  Co.  have  adopted  the  nine-hours  movement, 
and  that  this  redaction  of  the  working  hours 
originated  with  the  firm  themselves. Black- 

wood's Diary,  No.  6,  gives  a little  more  room  than 
Dd  La  Rue’s  for  each  day’s  entries. “Every- 

body’s Tear  Book  ” (Wyman  & Sons)  inclndes 
much  amusement  as  well  as  information,  and 
gives  illustrations  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

■ ‘ School  Boards  aud  Board  Schools ; Practical 
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iSnggesfcions.  By  A.  Sonnenschein.  Williams 
& Norgate,  Covent-garden.”  The  author  of  this 
(pamphlet  appears  to  be  a teacher,  and  bis  re- 
I marks  are  practical,  and  relate  to  methods  of 
school-keeping,  as  connected  with  the  strooture 
of  school-rooms  and  furniture  discipline,  sohool- 
. books,  aims  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  train- 
ing and  appointment  of  teachers  and  inspectors, 

or  examiners. “ The  Twenty-seventh  Annual 

I Report  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  of  London. 

. Society’s  Offices,  1,  Exeter  Hall.”  The  direction 
'of  charitable  subsoriptions  to  foreign  needs 
; during  the  last  year  has  materially  retarded  the 
] progress  of  our  Ragged  Schools  j but  still  they 
are  reported  to  have  held  their  own;  and  there 
is  hope  that  the  forthcoming  year  will  be  more 

favourable  to  their  progress. " The  Religion 

of  Health  : a Lecture  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well.  Second  edition.  Partridge  & Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row.”  This  is  an  able  and  philosophical 
as  well  as  practical  little  threepenny  tract^e  on 
the  divine  laws  of  hnman  development  and 
health,  as  something  more  than  a merely 
figurativebrauohofreligiousealvation.  Dr.  Black- 
well  announces  an  endeavour  that  is  being  made 
to  form  a Health  Society,  and  gives  her  address 
in  referenoe  to  it  as  6,  Barwood-place,  Hyde  Park, 
■^—"Economical  One-rail  Railway  for  India,  the 
Colonies  and  Sparsely-populated  Countries.  By 
J.  L.  Haddan.  Stanford,  Cbaring-oross.”  The 
author  of  this  project  is  director  of  public  works 
at  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  and  late  of  the  G.  I.  P.  Rail- 
way. The  scheme  is  similar  to  Mr.  Samuel’s 
pannier  railway.  Mr.  Haddan  proposes  the  con- 
struotiou  of  a stone  wall  or  a wooden  erection 
(why  not  also  use  iron  ?)  along  the  rente,  with 
light  locomotives  and  carriages  to  run  upon  a 
single  file  of  vertical  wheels  along  the  top  of  the 
strncture,  the  vehicles  being  at  either  side, 
with  horizontal  wheels,  those  of  the  locomotive 
being  made  to  grip  the  wall  with  regu- 
lated force.  Mr.  Haddan  states  that  such 
lines  of  light  railway  could  be  executed  in 
many  oases  at  from  600Z.  to  1,0001.  a mile, 
and  lighter  ones  still  at  3001.  a mile.  ,Oqo  of  this 
latter  kind  is  being  constructed  in  Aleppo.  Each 
■oarriaga  conveys  four  passengers,  and  each 

wagon  5 of  a ton  in  weight. A useful  table, 

in  .colours,  titled  “ An  Illustration  of  the  Pro- 
portionate Fattening  and  Flesh-forming  Qaali- 
ties  of  nearly  all  the  Feeding  Substances  in 
general  Use  by  Farmers;  also  the  Manorial 
Value  of  the  Residue  from  each  Article,”  has 
been  issued  as  “ A Supplement  to  the  A/jn- 
• <niliural  Economist  for  December,  1871.”  It  is 
accompanied  by  a sheet  of  relative  letter-press. 


P:isftIIaKca:. 

Restoration  of  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester. 

' The  mansion  called  Ragley  Hall,  near  Alceater, 

I which  recently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Hertford,  has  been  restored. 

' It  was  found  necessary  to  take  off  the  roof,  and 
entirely  change  its  oonstruotion,  adding  a new 
story,  with  fourteen  servants’  bedrooms.  The 
old  lead  and  slateo  were  found  unfit  to  remain, 
and  on  the  new  roofs  nearly  50  tons  of  new  lea(: 
have  been  laid.  A large  part  of  the  west  front 
wall  was  found  weak  and  untrustworthy,  and  it 
has  been  entirely  taken  down  and  re-built.  In  the 
basement  new  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  larders 
have  been  made,  and  fitted  up  with  modern  ap- 
pliauoea.  An  extensive  system  of  heating  by  hot 
water  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gale,  of 
London;  and  hot  and  cold  water  has  been  laid  on 
in  every  part  of  the  mansion.  The  laundry  and 
washhouses  are  newly  fitted  ; part  of  the  stables 
are  fitted  with  Barton’s  ironwork  walls,  lined  with 
encaustic  buff  tiles.  A new  carriageway  has  been 
made  from  the  mansion  to  the  stable-yard,  and  at 
every parbof  this  large  edifioegreat  improvements 
are  made.  Gasworks  have  also  been  erected.  The 
entrance-hall,  which  is  about  80  ft.  long,  45  ft. 
high,  and  40  ft.  wide,  is  full  of  carving,  and  orna- 
ments on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  On  all  parts  of  the 
estate  the  owner  is  giving  special  attention  to 
cottage  repairs  and  improvements.  His  lordship 
has  given  a dinner  to  the  workmen  employed 
under  the  oontraotora,  Messrs.  Clark  & Smallwood, 
of  Wooten  Wawen.  A good  portion  of  the  work 
is  complete  for  the  present.  Mr.  W.  Tasker,  of 
I London,  is  the  architect. 

Marylebone  Police  Court. — A new  pollce- 
I court  is  to  be  erected  in  Marylebone.  Her 
I Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works  have  under 
I consideration  two  sites, — one  in  Chapel-street, 
1 near  the  Edgwaro-road,  and  the  other  in  Mary- 
I lebone-road,  adjoining  Baker-street  Station. 


The  Serpent  Alytlis  of  Sgypt. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute  last  week, 
Mr.  Cooper  read  a paper  on  " The  Serpent 
Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  in  which  he  said  that 
while  mnoh  has  been  done  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Ophiolatry  of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome  by 
many  most  able  soholars,  yet  the  serpent  myths 
of  Egypt — the  oldest,  most  abundant,  and  best 
preserved  of  them  all — had  been  but  little  at- 
tended to  sinoe  the  time  of  Champollion  and 
Wilkinson.  On  the  Oontinent,  it  is  trne  that 
MM.  Pierret,  Brugsoh,  and  Lenormant  had  pnb- 
lished  a few  isolated  papers  upon  parts  of  the 
legends  of  hieroglyphy,  but  these  had  never  been 
translated  into  English,  and  oven  the  originals 
were  but  little  known.  He  then  described  the 
three  serpents  peculiar  to  Egypt,  two  of 
which  were  objects  of  worship,  and  with  one  or 
other  of  w hi  ;h  all  the  ideographic  theology  of 
Egypt  was  involved.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Titcombe  drew  attention  to  the 
serpent  symbolism  existing  amongst  the  rnde 
tribes  of  North  America,  and  a large  Egyptian 
drawing  from  a tomb  was  explained.  Mr.  Rasaam 
and  Dr.  Pritchard  described  the  various  serpents 
of  India,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Hcnslow  those  found 
in  a fossil  state. 

Warwick  Castle. — The  work  of  clearing  the 
desolated  apartments  is  nearly  completed.  Work- 
men are  engaged  in  removing  the  damaged  wood- 
work from  the  corridor  leading  from  the  groat 
hall  to  the  gilt  and  other  state  rooms,  and  other- 
wise preparing  generally  for  the  repairs  shortly 
to  be  commenced.  The  quantity  of  diSbris  is 
enormous.  Everything  is  carefully  examined, 
and  the  exhumed  articles  assorted  and  placed  in 
different  heaps.  They  consist  of  masses  of  lead, 
iron,  &p.,  melted  by  the  intense  heat  j relics  of 
costly  furniture,  valuable  ornaments,  broken 
curiosities,  &c.  The  work  of  restoration,  though  : 
expensive,  will  be  far  less  coitly  than  has  been  ; 
anticipated;  and  when  completed,  the  castle  will 
only  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  renovated 
throughont  the  private  apartments.  The  exterior 
will  be  wholly  unchanged.  It  is  understood  that 
the  old  battle-axes,  tomahawks,  and  ancient 
weapons  of  warfare  formerly  hanging  in  the 
corridor,  near  the  great  hall,  were  of  great  ser- 
vice in  wrenching  the  pictures  from  the  walls 
and  getting  them  down.  But  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  there,  and  came  handy  as  crowbars 
and  jemmys,  a great  deal  of  the  property  would 
not  have  been  swed. 

The  City  Churches. — The  Church  of  St. 
Mildred’s,  Poultry,  opposite  the  Mansion  House, 
is  closed.  The  valuable  site  of  4,000  ft.  or 
5,000  ft.  is  now  for  sale  by  the  Eaole8''astical 
Commissioners.  Part  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
appropriated  for  a church  in  Su  Paul’s,  Clerken- 
well,  with  8,000  souls,  where  the  Rev.  A.  Style- 
man  Herring  acts  as  incumbent.  About  1,000  ft. 
of  the  site  are  bought  (for  a nominal  sum)  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  to  enlarge  the 
public  road  and  footway.  In  addition  to  Sfc. 
Mildred’s,  Poultry,  arrangements  will  in  all 
probability  be  made  for  the  removal  of  some 
other  City  churches,  St.  Antholm,  Watling- 
street,  and  that  of  St.  Marcin  Outwich,  which 
stands  on  a valuable  site  at  the  junction  of 
Bishopggate-street  and  Threadneedle-street.  It 
is  proposed  to  unite  it  with  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgat",  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Cox, 
vicar  of  St.  Helen’s,  being  the  vicar  of  the  joint 
parishes.  The  Church  of  St.  Jamas,  Duke’s- 
place,  Houndsditoh,  a locality  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Jews,  is  to  bo  removed  and  united 
with  that  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall- 
street. 

The  Proposed  ZTew  Royal  Mlot. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride, 
City,  the  chairman  (the  Rev.  C.  Marshall)  said 
the  plans  and  notices  of  intended  application  to 
Parliament  relating  to  the  new  Mint  building 
site  had  been  deposited  with  the  vestry.  Tne 
site  of  the  proposed  new  Mint  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Dorseb-street,  Salisbury-square,  facing  the  Em- 
bankment. It  was  proposed  to  take  the  gas- 
works away.  Mr.  Patterson  said  that,  in  the 
process  of  gold-refining  nitric  acid  and  muriatic 
acid  were  used,  and  the  fumes  of  these  would,  if 
the  Mint  were  erected  where  proposed,  be  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  all  over  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Mint  was  very  unhealthy.  After  some 
discussion  the  chairman  said  he  was  glad  the 
vestry  agreed  with  him  that  the  Bill  should 
be  opposed.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to 
the  Estates  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
watch  and  oppose  the  Bill, 


Partial  Destrnctlon  of  tlie  Borougli-road 
Seboots.— A fire  has  taken  place  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Normal  College  Schools,  Borough- 
road.  Nearly  100  young  men  were  sleeping  on 
the  premises  at  the  time.  They  all  escaped, 
with  much  difficulty,  as  the  flames  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity.  By  the  time  the  engines 
arrived  the  conflagration  had  got  beyond  all 
immediate  control,  and  the  normal  schools  were 
entirely  destroyed,  together  with  the  young 
men’s  effects.  The  front  block  of  the  buildings 
was  saved.  Strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to 
enlarge  the  college  and  train  a greater  number 
of  teachers  for  the  new  elementary  schools.  The 
schools  and  college  were  insured.  The  official 
report  describes  the  damage  done  as  follows 
A building  of  five  floors,  used  as  kitchen,  class- 
rooms, and  dormitories,  60  ft.,  and  15  ft.  wide, 
nearly  burnt  out,  and  roof  off.  Dining-rooms 
seriously  damaged  by  fire,  and  rest  of  front 
bnilding  and  contents  damaged. 

ZTew  Vestry  Hall,  Sprlngaeld. — A meet- 
ing of  the  parishionere  of  Springfield  has  been 
held  in  the  vestry  at  All  Saints’  Church,  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Pearson,  in  the  chair, 
“fur  the  purpose  of  receiving  plans  and  eatl- 
' mates  for  building  a vestry  and  receiving-room.” 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Pertwee, 
architect,  Chelmsford.  The  proposed  vestry- 
room  is  to  be  32  ft.  and  21  ft.  by  14  ft.  in  height, 
and  attaohed  thereto  is  a small  yard  with  out- 
building and  oonvenienoes.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  red  briok  and  tiled.  The  tenders  for  the 
same  were: — Mr,  Thorn,  267L ; Mr.  Barnard, 
2561.  13a. ; Mr.  Bloomfield,  2361.43.  lOd.  It  was 
agreed  that.Mr.  Pertwee’s  plans  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  Spring- 
field,  for  carrying  out  the  work  at  2361.  43.  lOd, 
be  accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  laud  in  the 
village  for  711.  10s. 

Appointment  of  Sarveyor  to  tbe  Xilver* 
pool  Corporation. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  town  conncil,  Mr.  Picton  moved  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  of  the  finance  committee  : 
“ To  appoint  Mr.  Thomas  Shelmerdine  as  sur- 
veyor of  the  corporation  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  council,  at  a salary  of  700Z.  per  annum.” 
He  said  that  every  possible  care  had  been  taken 
in  tbe  selection  of  Mr.  Shelmerdine.  Although 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  had  had  great 
local  experience,  and  had  a knowledge  of  the 
leasing  of  property  in  and  about  Liverpool.  Mr. 
P.  H.  Rathbone,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  title  of  tbe  new  officer  should  be  " Land 
Steward  and  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation.”  There 
was  great  mi8an(ler8tanding  throughout  the 
country  from  the  fact  that  the  term  surveyor 
was  used  as  synonymous  with  engineer.  Mr. 
Yates  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Picton,  and  agreed  to. 

Tbe  Crypt  In  Bruton  Cbarcb. — Daring 
the  progress  of  tbe  work  recently  undertaken 
for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
Bruton,  the  workmen  accidentally  opened  a large 
vault,  which  was  recognized  by  the  sexton  as 
the  family  vault  of  the  late  Lords  Berkeley.  It 
appeared  from  autographs  and  dates  scribbled 
on  the  walls  to  have  been  opened  in  1847, 
although  no  interment  has  taken  place  in  it 
since  1773.  Some  gentlemen  versed  in  archmo- 
logy  pronounce  it  to  be  a crypt  of  beautiful 
proportions,  and  of  ancient  date.  It  is  situated 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  middle  aisle, 
and  lies  partly  beneath  the  chancel,  and 
partly  beneath  the  nave;  it  is  about  30  ft. 
long  by  18  ft.  broad,  and  8 ft.  high.  Tbe  roof, 
which  is  groined  and  filled  in  with  tufa,  is  sup- 
ported by  ten  octagonal  columns — two  on  each 
side,  and  two  in  the  centre.  It  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  an  older  church.  A crypt  be- 
neath a parish  church  is  of  unusual  occurrence. 

Water-Colour  Drawings. — With  a view  to 
the  completion  of  the  collection  of  wator-oolour 
paintings  illustrating  the  history  of  that  art  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  Trustees,  has  allowed  Mr.  Redgrave  to 
select  from  his  collection  a number  of  rare 
specimens  to  illustrate  the  early  period  of  this 
national  art,  and  has  presented  them  to  the 
nation. 

Disposal  of  Lana.— On  Monday  evening, 
the  ISch  inst.,  Mr.  Jacob  Waley  will  read  a paper 
at  a meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
"On  the  Devolution,  Transfer,  and  Disposition 
j^ofLand.” 
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Deatb  of  the  Sccentrlc  House-owner, 
of  Stamford-street. — For  gome  years  past  a 
row  of  uninhabited  honees  in  Ssamford-etreet, 
at  that  end  facing  the  Blaokfriars-road,  has 
excited  general  notice.  The  houses  in  question 
were  the  property  of  a Miss  Eead,  who  has  just 
died.  The  cause  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  houses  was  due,  some  allege,  to  an  impres- 
sion prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they 
were  “ haunted.”  The  deceased  lady,  who  lived 
in  one  of  the  houses,  apparently  was  careless  as 
to  its  cleanliness,  her  dwelling  being  in  a miser- 
able state.  The  windows  were  covered  with 
Eccumulated  dirt,  notwithstanding  the  valuable 
articles  of  virtu  she  had  placed  in  it. 

Vault  IntbeKock  near  Iiincoln  Cathedral. 

The  workmen  in  rebuilding  part  of  the  choristry 
occupied  by  the  cathedral  organist,  have  come 
upon  a large  subterranean  vault,  situated  under 
the  children’s  nursery.  It  is  believed  to  be  an 
old  stone  quarry,  though  it  presented  to  view  a 
well-shaped  chamber,  16  ft.  long,  10  fc.  wide, 
and  40  ft.  in  depth.  It  was  covered  in  with 
artificial  stone,  except  a good-sized  man-hole, 
which  had  been  fitted  with  a piece  of  natural 
rock.  A layer  of  earth  now  conceals  the  quarry 
from  further  inspeotion. 

Proposed  Public  Building  for  West 
Vale  and  Greetland  (near  Hudders- 
field). — A crowded  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  West  Yale  and  Greetland  has 
been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
desirability  of  erecting  a public  building  iu 
West  Tale,  capable  of  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  a mechanics’  institute  and  newsroom, 
and  in  which  concerts  could  be  given,  and 
lectures  delivered,  &o.  Mr.  James  Law  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  it  was  nnanimonsly 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  object  in  view.  A 
committee  was  appointed.  The  probable  cost 
was  said  to  be  about  l,500f. 

The  Breathing  of  Dust  by  Workmen.— 

The  Societe  d’Encouragement  of^aris  having 
offered  a prize  for  an  invention  to  protect  the 
cutters  of  mill-stonea  from  the  dust  produced  in 
the  process,  which  produces  distressing  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  M.  Cateiliers  and  a commission 
have  been  makiog  a series  of  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  ventilation.  By  means  of  a fire  and  a 
tall  chimney,  a current  is  produced  in  the  dress- 
ing-shop, having  a rate  of  10  ft,  per  seoond, 
from  the  men,  and  it  is  found  that  by  this 
simple  method  all  the  dust  is  removed-  But  the 
remedy  seems  to  be  as  bad  as  the  disease,  unless 
the  men  are  to  be  protected  from  the  draught, 
Such  remedies  are  not  new  in  this  country. 

Turning  on  the  Air. — A Washington  paper 
states  that  among  recent  improvements  at  the 
Capitol  are  some  changes  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  last  session.  It  is  believed  that  the  entire 
body  of  air  in  the  hall  oau  be  renewed  every  five 
or  six  minutes  without  perceptible  currents. 
This  register  is  also  arranged  for  summer  nae,  so 
that  by  the  turning  of  a brass  cap  in  each 
compartment,  which  can  be  arranged  by  each 
senator  to  snit  himself,  a current  of  cool  air  can 
be  directed  under  the  desks  and  into  the  faces 
of  their  oconpanta. 

Disaster  to  Beltb  Pier.— Between  800  and 
900  yards  of  the  west  pier  at  Leith  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  pier,  which  was  to  a 
great  extent  of  wood,  was  being  covered  with 
pitch,  when  the  pot  containing  the  liquid  boiled 
over  and  sot  the  pier  in  flames.  Four  or  five  fire- 
engines  were  got  on  board  steamers,  from  which 
they  were  worked.  The  fire  lasted  all  day.  The 
wmmunication  with  the  docks  was  cut  off,  so 
that  the  shipping  escaped.  The  loss  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  15,0002. 


Gallery  of  Illustration. — We  are  very  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Eeed  have 
induced  Mr.  J.  R.  Planohe  to  supply  them  with 
an  entertainment  for  Christmas,  under  the  title 
of  “ King  Christmas,  a Fancy-Full  Morality.” 
Mr.  Pianobe’s  reputation  for  refined  wit  and 
pungent  joke  has,  we  hear,  been  well  preserved, 
for  the  humour  of  the  novelty  is  as  genial  as  the 
season  it  extols ; the  dialogue  sparkles  with 
jeux  d'esprit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  easy 
and  flowing.  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  too,  will  bring 
out  a new  musical  sketch  on  Boxing-day. 

A Park  In  Soutbwark. — An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  secure  the  open  space  iu  South- 
wark, familiarly  known  as  Southwark  Park,  as 
a permanent  reoreation-grouud  for  the  public. 
The  Bermondsey  vestry  are  taking  action  in  the 
matter,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  pro- 
posal ; and  it  is  expected  that  the  last-named 
body  will  comply  with  the  request  intended  to 
be  made  to  them  to  convert  the  looality  into 
pleasure  grounds. 

Hampstead  Heath, — Anxiety  is  expressed 
as  to  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  with  a view  to  having 
the  heath  laid  out  in  a worthy  manner.  We 
agree  with  those  who  think  it  a fit  subject  for  a 
competition,  but  the  Board,  if  they  adopt  this 
plan,  must  manage  it  better  than  they  did  their 
competition  for  a fountain,  which  ended  very 
nnsatisfdctorily.  They  should  form  a proper 
jury  of  selection,  including  in  it  some  profes- 
sional artists. 

Better-Boxes. — A letter  has  been  written  by 
the  Postmaster-General  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  calling  attention  to  the  expe- 
diency, in  the  coming  session  of  Parliament,  of 
inserting  in  the  Buildings  Regulations  Bill  a 
clause  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  buildere  of 
houses  to  provide  all  their  tenants  with  letter- 
boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  delivery 
of  letters.  It  is  not  intended  that  saoh  compul- 
sion should  extend  to  houses  below  a certain 
class. 

Tine  Hew  Covered  Market,  Bradford. — 

The  ornamental  facade  of  the  new  market  in 
Eirkgate  has  been  uncovered.  There  ia  carved 
masonry  over  the  main  entrance.  An  archway 
opens  into  the  market,  and  above  that  the  build- 
ing rises  to  a moderate  height.  Rising  from  the 
roof  is  a sort  of  belfry,  with  a oompaae  and 
weathercock  arranged  on  the  top. 

zteading:  Architectural  Assoclatloo.— 

An  essay  was  read  in  connexion  with  this 
Association,  last  week,  at  the  Athenmum,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  ” On  our  Parish  Churches : 
their  Local  and  General  Interest.”  There  was 
a good  attendance. 

New  County  Court  Offices,  Durham. — 

The  first  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Barker. 
The  name  given  in  our  recent  notice  was  that  of 
bis  s accessor. 


TENDERS 

For  Wealeyan  day-Bchools,  Bed  Hill.  Mr.  A.  Lauder, 
arohitcct 

Godard  £1,452  0 0 

Cook 1,403  0 0 

Sherwood  1.361  0 0 

Barna  1,129  0 0 

Bussell 1,103  0 0 

Taylor I,r40  0 0 

Brown 1,025  0 0 


For  wharf-keeper's  house,  Fish  Quay  and  Jetty,  Low 
Lights,  North  Shields,  Contract  No.  4.  Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer, 
architect ; — 

Sopwith  & Kent  £745  1 0 0 

Campbell  745  0 0 

Bolton  730  0 0 

Kobson  (accepted) 680  0 0 

Elliott  (withdrawn)  665  0 0 


Americ  an  Diamond  Drills.— The  machinery 
employed  by  Leschot  to  propel  his  drill  was  verv 
imperfect,  and  the  method  of  fastening  the 
diamonds  has  been  improved  by  the  Americans 
since  the  introduction  of  his  invention  into  the 
United  States.  The'  principle  of  working  the 
drill  through  a'  sleeve,  held  in  position  by  a 
brake,  has  been  adopted  with  advantage,  and 
the  American  Diamond  Drill  Company  are  now 
taking  a large  number  of  orders.  It  will  drill 
12  in.  per  minute  in  sandstone,  and  J in.  per 
minute  in  hard  blue  limestone. 

^Tbe  Biterary  Fund. — His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  has  graciously  consented  to 
preside  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  which  will  be  held  in  May  next. 


For  eonatructing  shopa,  &o.,  at  2,  3,  and  4,  Bedford- 
place,  Hastings.  Mr,  A.  Cross,  architect : — 

Jonea ..£757  0 0 

Geary 722  0 0 

Howell  719  0 0 

Parks  710  0 0 

A'idler R7S  n n 

Bussell  


645  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  parochial  schools  and  teachers' 
-Andrew’s,  Hastings,  for  the  Mieses  Sayer. 
Messr^E.  Haberahon  & Brock,  architects  : — 

:S?dda  ,.£2,728  0 0 

Nightingale 
Wood  ....... 

] irkes.. 

Hughes 
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For  house  for  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Wishaw.  Mr.  W.  Swift, 


architect.  Quantities  by  M«  si 

Brilev 

Langley  (WMmsley  Ash) 

Claraon  A Son  

Langley  (Minworth)  

Townsend  (accepted) 


. C.  & J.  P.  Sharp  : 
..£1,190  " ■' 

..  1,168 
..  1,120 
..  1,007 
..  1,026 


For  alterations  at  117,  Newgate-atreet,  for  diaing-rooms. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect: — 

Eivett  £1,171  0 0 

Nind 1,126  0 0 

Crabb  950  0 0 

Killby 947  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  863  0 0 

Heepa  (accepted) 827  0 0 


For  new  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  Col- 
chester. Mr.  H.  Baker,  architect : — 

Dobson  £1,S74  0 0 

Gardner  ..  1,860  0 0 

Lea  1,676  15  0 

Brown  (accepted) 1,670  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  80,  Fenehoreh-atreet,  for  Messrs, 
Cassell,  Smith,  & Co.  Mr.  E.  H.  Horne,  architect 


Sparks £2,756  0 0 

Temple  & Forster 2,160  0 0 

Brass  2,076  0 0 

Hill,  Eeddel,  A Waldraml 2,050  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 1,990  0 0 

Eaton  A Chapman  1,980  0 0 

ScrivenerA  White  1,963  0 0 

Williams  A Son 1,8-17  0 0 

Sewell  A Son 1,841  0 0 

Foster  (accepted) 1,777  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  E.  H.  -H.  de  A.— F.  C.— C»pt.  J.— T.  D.— J,  L.— E.  F.— Nemo.— 
Eev.  W.  N.-C.-C.  & Son.  - 0.  L.  E.  ~ E.  L.  T.— H.  C.— F.  C.-  J.  0. 
—Dr.  E.  B.— Q.  C.— H.  & B.— Mestra.  H.— A.  6.— H.  & R,  F.—A.  D.— 
W.  i C.- W.  B.-A.  O'C.-H.  B.-A.  D.  D.-J.  B.  W.-J.  J.  K.-T.  L. 
T.  8.— “ Biiuxlt  " (eome  corretpondenta  ask  where  samples  can 
be  obtained!.— F.  Q.  B-  (an  adYerliseiuent  In  the  JuilUcr  wuuld  cer- 
taiulv  reach  them).— Latidlcid  and  tenant  (to  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  aud  gtrlng 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  (acts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  mast  be  accompanied 
b7  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessaiily  for 
publication. 

Notsl— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  aud  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Adveriisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m.y 
on  TEUBSDAT, 


Batti  and  Otber  Building  Stones  of 
Best  Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 
CO.  Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  famished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt,] 


Ashton  A Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer« 
ebants  and  Quarry  Agents.  — Shippers, 
Merchants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &o. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’a 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt,] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Condoit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Ealimatea 
and  plans  on  applioation.  Price: — Village 
clocks,  from  15i.  j church  clocks,  from  401.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gon-motal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
saleEntrauce — Burlington  Steam  W’ork8.[ADVT.3 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPEOVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

476,  NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  London,  W.U. 
WORKS  :— FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

PabliBhera  of  a Pamphlet  on  " Hot-Water  Healing." 
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The  Choice  of  a DivclUng. 

ROBABLY,  if  a dozen 
works  on  the  choice 
and  construction  of 
dwellings  were  to  be 
published  at  the  sanie 
instant,  they  would 
all  find  a welcome 
from  the  public,  for 
it  is  a matter  that 
comes  home  to  every* 
body  5 but  the  work 
now  before  ns*  has 
a separate  interest, 
which  must  place  it 
apart  in  the  general 
estimation.  It  is  no- 
ticeable as  the  result 
of  American  experi- 
ence applied  to  Eng- 
lish buildings  and 
materials ; for  the 
author  has  practised 
more  in  America 
than  in  England,  and 
his  book  shows  as 
many  American 
houses  as  London 
dwellings.  This  is 
no  drawback;  for,  on 
the  principle  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one, 
experience  gained  on  both  sides  of  the  “ big 
water”  must  be  worth  heeding.  At  all  events, 
few  compilations  could  be  plainer,  clearer,  or 
more  concise  than  Mr.  Wheeler’s  directions  how 
to  proceed  to  choose  or  build  a house.  Much  of 
what  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  has  already 
been  said;  but  to  this  he  has  added  more,  and 
BO  divided  and  docketed,  as  it  were,  his  advice 
and  information,  that  the  issue  is  a very  com- 
pact and  suggestive  manual.  It  is  intended  for 
the  general  public,  rather  than  for  the  profes- 
sional student;  but  the  office-shelves  of  archi- 
tects would  be  all  the  more  complete  for  its  pre- 
sence. 

Looking  to  the  chief  points  of  difference  be. 
tween  a New  York  house  and  one  in  any  of  the 
best  new  streets  or  squares  in  London,  we  note 
there  is  greater  depth  in  the  former  ; the  dining- 
rooms occupy  the  position  of  our  front  kitchens, 
leaving  the  chief  floor,  therefore,  exclusively  for 
reception-rooms,  or  drawing-rooms,  and  “ exten- 
sion” or  tea-rooms;  and  below  the  basement- 
floor  there  is  cellarage  for  the  warming  appa- 
ratus, ice-closets,  larders,  and  storerooms.  These 
points  are  the  result  of  local  circumstances  ; 
the  comparatively  moderate  value  of  land  in 
the  new  city,  which  gives  100  ft.  in  depth  to 
a frontage  of  25  jft. ; the  scarcity  of  domestic 
servants,  which  causes  need  of  labour  to  be  dimi- 
nished as  much  as  possible’;  and  the  extremes  of 
the  climate,  calling  for  ice  in  summer  and  heat 
in  winter,  to  make  existence  enjoyable.  The 
verandah  is  another  result  of  the  climate.  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  plans  show  verandahs  to  tho  back 
drawing-rooms,  or  tea-rooms,  as  they  are  called. 
They  are  constructed  with  close  panelling,  as  high 
as  ordinary  window-openings,  and  they  may  be 
quite  closed  in  by  the  lowering  of  Venetian  blinds 

* “The  Choice  of  a Dwelling:  a practical  Handbook 
of  aaeful  Inforination  on  all  Points  connected  with  Hiring, 
Buying,  or  Building  a Hoiiso,  with  its  Stables  and  Garden 
Outbuildings.’’  By  Gervase  "Wheeler,  Architect.  "W'ith 
plans  and  views.  London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
gtieet.  1871. 


arranged  to  work  in  grooves  in  the  pillars  that 
support  the  roofs.  This,  on  sultry  evenings, 
would  give  very  considerable  additional  space 
for  company  proceedings.  The  London  drawing- 
room, or  first-floor,  in  New  York,  is  devoted  to 
bed-chambers,  toilet-rooms,  and  so  on.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  rules  and  advice  that 
apply  to  the  one  citizen  about  to  bay  or  build 
are  equally  appropriate  for  the  other. 

Before  turning  from  the  New  York  houses, 
however,  we  must  mention  the  writer’s  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  basement  dining-rooms.  He 
has  made  it  octagonal ; and  this  he  thinks  is  an 
improvement,  because  it  leaves  more  space  for 
the  entrance  from  the  street.  The  principal 
doorway  is  on  a level  with  the  principal  floor  by 
means  of  flights  of  steps;  conseqnently  this 
lower  one  is  only  used  by  the  tradespeople  and 
servants ; but  it  is  a matter  for  consideration 
whether  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  room  for 
the  front  parlour  in  small  EogUsh  houses  would 
be  a sightly  cure  for  the  narrow,  mean  entrance- 
passages  with  which  they  are  now  constructed. 

Hr.  Wheeler  thinks  that  London  honsea,  in- 
tended for  healthy,  substantial  residences,  should 
be  built  in  pairs ; not  so  thoroughly  apart^ 
perhaps,  as  our  aemi-detaohed  villas,  but  with 
as  much  as  6 ft.  of  space  between  each  pair. 
This  arrangement  would  lessen  danger  from  fire, 
permit  side-lights  to  central  rooms,  ensure  ven- 
tilation, and  allow  of  more  architectural  effects 
than  can  be  obtained  from  a continuous  row  of 
houses,  he  contends.  The  plan  furnished  to  illns- 
trate  this  idea  shows  the  front  room  on  the 
gronnd-floor  treated  in  the  octagonal  manner 
mentioned  above.  The  canted  angle  nearest  the 
street-door  leaves  room  for  a small  window  to 
light  the  entrance-passage.  At  the  end  of  this 
passage  ascends  tho  principal  staircase,  which  is 
lighted  by  a dome  on  the  roof.  It  must  be  ex- 
plained that  the  two  doorways  of  the  houses 
adjoin,  and  are  in  the  centre  of  the  prinoipal 
front.  The  staircases  are,  therefore,  on  either 
side  of  the  central  party  wall.  The  front  oc- 
tagonal room  is  intended  for  the  library.  Imme- 
diately behind  it  is  a gentleman’s  toilet-room. 
Behind  this  again  is  the  butler’s  pantry,  with 
stairs  to  the  basement  floor;  and  in  the  rear 
of  all,  extending  the  fall  width  of  the  house, 
with  a circular  window  abutting  into  the  rear 
garden  or  court,  is  the  dinieg-room.  The  first 
floor  of  such  a house  would  have  a frout  and 
back  drawing-room,  with  a room  between  them, 
also  provided  with  a fireplace  and  windows, 
and  which  could  be  thrown  into  one  suite  for 
receptions.  On  the  upper  floors  the  side  spaces 
would  admit  of  ample  light  to  all  the  bed-cham- 
bers. The  drains,  too,  are  more  accessible  where 
there  is  a space  left  between  pairs  of  houses,  for 
the  pipes  oan  be  laid  in  these  side  areas,  and  all 
the  house-drains,  soil,  and  waste-pipes  condneted 
into  them.  "In  erecting  such  bouses,”- says 
Ur.  Wheeler,  properly,  “ the  upright  pipe,  for 
relief  of  tho  head  of  the  drain  from  pent-np 
gases,  and  the  discharge-pipe  from  the  soil-pipes, 
should  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of.” 

The  little  back-gardens  of  London  suburban 
houses  are  voted  unwise.  All  such  harbours  of 
damp  should  be  paved  and  drained,  and  recourse 
had  to  shrubs  and  flowers  in  boxes  and  pots  for 
ornamental  effects.  Many  an  inconvenient  and 
insufficient  London  house  might  be  improved  by 
the  sacrifice  of  part  of  these  undesirable  posses- 
sions. We  are  shown  a plan  in  which,  without 
disturbing  the  front  part  of  a house,  the  frequent 
small  back  room  on  a ground-floor  is  extended 
into  a fine,  cheerful  dining-room,  and  large  bed- 
chambers, all  lighted,  are  obtained  on  the  upper 
floors.  As  this  is  snpposed  to  be  in  a oontinuous 
row  of  house?,  there  would  be  none  other  than 
borrowed  light  for  the  central  rooms,  between 
those  looking  front  and  those  looking  back,  bnt 
for  a contrivance,  which  is  to  form  a well  or 
recess  on  one  side  of  the  house,  at  this  central 
point,  from  the  roof  down  to  the  ceiling  of  the 


rooms  on  the  ground-floor  j but  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  allowauoe  of  light  thus  obtained 
would  be  but  scanty.  But  whether  to  admit  of 
improvements  to  existing  houses,  or  in  the 
laying  out  of  new  plots,  Mr.  Wheeler  would 
banish  the  scrap  of  garden  mould  or  turf,  and 
give  in  its  place  a paved  court,  brightened  with 
vases,  boxes,  and  pots  of  greenery.  He  is  not 
averse,  however,  to  the  addition  of  a conserva- 
tory to  a bouse ; nor  has  he  passed  over  the 
aobject  of  a winter  garden,  though  how  the  con- 
struction of  such  a large  object  bears  on  the 
choice  of  a dwelling  we  do  nob  exactly  see.  Mr, 
Robinson’s  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  cnlturo 
of  " hardy  flowers  and  Alpine  plants  ” in  all  pos- 
sible localities  may,  however,  have  had  some 
share  in  the  introduction  of  the  topic. 

In  the  matter  of  choice  of  site  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  the  following  remark : — “ One  good 
thing  about  a olay  soil  is,  as  an  old  digger  used 
to  say,  ‘ yon  know  your  worst,’  for  the  bed 
once  reached,  there  are  certain  indioations  to 
show  a builder  its  character,  and  to  lob  him 
know  how  far  its  stability  and  depth  may  be 
relied  upon.”  Surely,  the  experience  of  the  old 
digger  in  question  is  of  a very  exceptional  kind. 
The  tenor  of  professional  experience  runs  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction,  and  it  is  extremely 
diffionlt  to  take  precautions  that  will  counteract 
all  the  contingencies  that  may  arise  when 
building  on  olay.  There  oan  be  bat  few  profes- 
sional experiences  that  are  not  stored  with 
memories  of  the  treachery  of  clay. 

There  is  another  remark  in  the  next  sect  ion  of 
the  work  that  we  can  endorse  more  unreservedly. 
After  desoribing  the  different  kinds  of  stone 
available  for  building  purposes,  deploring  the 
general  ignorance  upon  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive excellence,  and  the  scant  amount  of  infor- 
mation yielded  by  the  Geological  Mnsenm,  Mr. 
Wheeler  asserts, — " What  is  wanted  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a special  commission  of  competent 
men,  consisting  of  an  engineer,  an  arohiteot, 
geologist,  chemist,  sculptor,  builder,  and  stone- 
mason, with  special  powers  to  examine  tho- 
roughly all  the  sources  of  supply,  and  then  draw 
np  a careful  comprehensive  report,  such  as  the 
French  Government  recently  made  by  their  chief 
engineer.”  Such  a commission  could,  doabtless, 
do  the  State  some  service,  should  the  under- 
takingof  public  buildingson  a large  scalewarrant 
the  cost  of  its  services.  Bub  there  would  have 
to  be  more  than  one  mason.  Each  of  the  stone 
districts  should  be  represented  by  one  ; for  the 
mason  of  one  locality  cannot  work,  much  less 
judge,  the  stone  of  another.  To  buyers  of  ready- 
built  houses  a year’s  occupancy  is  advised  before 
purchase,  that  defects  may  be  ascertained  in 
good  time.  Houses  that  have  stood  unlet  for 
some  time  are  to  be  regarded  with  scrutiny,  and 
neighbourhoods  where  there  are  many  such  long 
nnleb  houses  carefully  examined  before  chosen. 
Those  who  build  for  themselves  have  plenty  of 
excellent  advice  as  to  points  to  be  secured  and 
errors  to  be  avoided.  The  best  local  materials 
are  recommended  for  use ; the  style  is  allowed 
to  be  chosen  by  its  accordance  with  the  site  aud 
the  position  of  the  person  building;  the  assist- 
ance of  an  architect  is  advised ; non-interference 
with  the  design  after  building  operations  have 
commenced  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  most  careful 
deliberation  recommended  to  be  given  before- 
hand ; payment  of  the  architect  for  a second  set 
of  drawings,  which  are  to  belong  to  the  employer, 
is  urged;  and,  in  fact,  every  reminder  is  made 
that  is  likely  to  bring  to  a successful  issue  the 
preparation  of  a dwelliqg.  So  completely  is  the 
client  initiated  in  the  value,^'  the  services  of  an 
architect,  as  the  means  of  "keeping  him  oat  of 
pitfalls,  that  tho  professional  man  could  place  no 
better  book  in  the  hands  of  any  one  about  to 
bniid. 

Most  of  the  houses  with  which  Mr.  Wheeler 
deals  are  handsome,  costly  residences  in  London 
and  New  York,  or  still  larger  mansions  in  the 
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suburbs  of  both  cities,  but  he  mahes  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  a class  of  house  to  be  built  for 
as  small  a sum  as  500L,  suitable  for  summer 
quarters.  Many  would  build  themselves  sraall, 
picturesque  houses,  for  the  shooting  and  fishing 
seasons,  in  beautiful  and  healthy  districts,  if 
they  found  that  the  outside  of  the  cost  would 
not  exceed  this  sum,  he  thinks  j and  he  shows  a 
pleasant-loobing  little  place  containing  sitting 
and  dining  rooms,  with  two  bedrooms  and  a 
dressing-olcset  over  them,  and  kitchen  and  ser- 
vants’ rooms  in  the  rear,  which  has  been  erected 
in  a “romantic  situation”  for  less  than  the 
money  mentioned.  There  is  no  plastering,  for 
the  summer  season  only  is  borne  in  mind.  The 
nnderside  of  the  floors  is  planed  and  polished ; 
the  walls  of  the  best  rooms  are  covered  with 
canvas  from  base  to  ceiling,  on  wbiob  hangings 
are  suspended  when  in  use ; those  of  the 
kitchen  and  offices  lined  with  narrow  boarding; 
and  all  woodwork  is  oiled  and  varnished, 
instead  of  painted.  '*  Half  an  acre  of  land,” 
the  author  affirms,  thinking  of  the  annual 
exodus  from  London,  “in  a healthy  and  acces- 
sible site,  near  enough  to  a farm  for  all 
supplies  of  food,  and  in  the  midst  of  attractive 
scenery,  or  within  reach  of  the  sea,  perhaps  in  a 
neighbourhood  affording  sport  for  rod  and  gun, 
would  be  the  requisites  to  be  sought  for,  and 
could  be  found  readily  at  a small  outlay.” 
A country  parsonage  is  another  variety  of 
dwelling  treated.  A plan  is  provided  carry- 
ing cot  the  anther's  opinions  concerning  the 
requisites  of  suoh  a dwelling.  A parsonage- 
house  should  be  able  to  accommodate  an  “unex- 
pected number  of  occasional  gneets,”  besides 
the  numerous  parishioners  of  various  grades  who 
may  wish  to  consult  the  clergyman,  we  are  in- 
formed : hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  a 
wide  roomy  plan,  with  about  a dozen  divisions 
on  it,  and  a doz'^n  chambers  on  the  floor  above 
it.  On  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  broad 
broken  front  is  a large  hall,  which,  bearing  the 
nnexpeoted  number  of  guests  in  mind,  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  large,  though  it  is  21  ft.  by 
18  ft.  j opening  out  of  this  are  the  four  chief 
apartments,— drawing-room,  with  a bay  win- 
dowj  morning  room,  with  a conservatory  abut- 
ting from  it;  dining-room,  with  rectangular 
bay  and  a serving-room  adjoining  it;  and  the 
library,  with  a oiroular  reading  receaa,  whioh 
is  the  base  of  a turret  Ito  be  carried  up  above 
the  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the  library,  with  a sepa- 
rate entrance  from  the  grounds,  is  the  room  in 
which  the  homelier  parishioners  are  to  be  re- 
ceived. Opening  out  of  the  halJ,  too,  is  a cor- 
ridor, dividing  the  other  side  of  the  house,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  step  into  the  kitchen,  scul- 
lery, larder,  servants’  hall,  or  into  the  one  bed- 
room  placed  near  the  back  entrance  of  the 
bouse,  for  a man-servant,  for  protection,  aud 
convenience.  A charming  place  for  a young 
curate  to  dream  about,  surely.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  for  the  exceptional  luck  of  the  gift 
of  a living  rich  enongh  to  maintain  such  an 
establishment,  aud  yet,  onrionsly,  unprovided 
with  a pareonage-house ; for  Mr.  Wheeler  allows 
that  the  same  arrangements  would  answer 
equally  well  for  any  English  country  gentleman. 
The  Eoclesiastical  Commissioners  wisely  place  a 
limit  npon  the  expenditure  upon  English  par- 
Bonage-hooses,  which  boundary-line  Mr.  Wheeler 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration. 

After  descanting  upon  matters  applicable  to 
all  houses,  such  as  site,  soil,  drainage,  water- 
anpply,  and  materials,  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  we  have 
hmted,  admits  the  possibility  of  advice  beinf' 
required  in  the  smaller  matters  of  buying  a 
house  and  of  rentino  nno.  oniS  :i-i_ 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written, 
we  constantly  hear  questionings  as  to  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  term  Social  Science.  The  gathering  of 
those  earnest  men  who  strive  to  rescoe  from  the 
province  of  vagne  and  uncertain  opinions,  and  to 
place  on  the  firm  basis  of  understood  fact,  many 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  civilisation,  is 
apt  to  provoke  not  only  the  sneers  of  the  unthink- 
ing, but  the  more  definite  hostility  of  those  who 
regard  what  we  commonly  term  politics  as  the 
great  subject  of  stndy.  The  difference  between 
the  social  laws  which  the  members  of  the 
Assooiation  that  lately  met  in  Leeds,  endea- 
vour to  discover  and  apply,  and  the  political 
questions  that  ocenpy  the  main  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  fill  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  is  indeed  wide  and  profound.  Personal 
and  party  qnestions  have  no  room  in  the  realms 
of  science,  while  they  form  the  main  attractions 
to  the  politician.  But  the  effecting  of  what  is 
called  a political  reform ; the  enacting  of  some 


of  truth.  Many  objects,  once  regarded  as  en  • 
tirely  hopeless,  have  been  triumphantly  achieved* 
when  the  hour  and  the  man  arrived.  Those, 
then,  are  the  enemies  of  humanity  who  bid  ua 
to  sit  down  despondently,  or  even  contentedly, 
in  the  presence  of  any  form  of  disease,  physical, 
moral,  or  mental.  To  assume  the  perfectibility, 
or  the  indefinite  progress  of  the  race,  is  unphilo- 
sophical.  To  attach  the  hopes  of  suoh  perfecti- 
bility  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  any 
existing  schools,  is  simply  childish.  But  to  think 
to  stop  where  we  are,  is  even  worse.  Change, 
which  means  progress  in  one  direction  or  in 
another,  is  the  law  of  the  Aryan  races.  Whether 
the  direction  be  the  right  one  or  not,  it  behoves 
ns  all  to  consider.  We  may  guide  the  move- 
ment ; we  are  powerless  to  arrest  it. 

It  may  be  that,  as  tho  apparent  motion  of  the 
planets  is  now  direct,  now  retrograde,  as  observed 
from  the  flying  standpoint  of  the  earth,  while 
all  the  heavenly  orbs  are  actually  moving  in  the 
same  rapid  and  unbroken  course  around  the 
radiant  centre  of  our  system,  so  may  the  appa- 
rent misfortunes  and  disasters  through  which 


great  measure,  causes  arisiug  under  which  will  our  own  and  other  countries  pass  from  time  to 
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bouse  and  of  renting  one,  and  gives  it  sensibly; 
bnt  he  qujckly  passes  on  to  the  real  gist  of  bis 
book,  which  ie,  how  to  build  a residence.  He 
e^laiDs  how  to  estimate  the  cost  by  cubic  foot 
the  square,  and  quantities ; and  gives  the 
quaint  advice  to  the  employer  to  be  ready 
directly  it  is  due.  The  several 
parts  of  a house  are  described,  and  their  deoo- 
ration  and  furniture  diacuBsed.  Pinallv  out 
door  adjanefs  are  treated,  such  as  stables  an* 
proaches,  the  dairy,  garden  ont-baildin^.  it  ia 
m this  section  that  we  oome  upon  the  winter 
garden. 

As  we  close  the  book,  and  turn  from  its 
alternate  references  to  New  and  Old  England 
we  feel  it  is  a gain.  ’ 


Kewcastle-on-Tyne  School  Board  —Mr 

Thomas  Oliver  (Newcastle),  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson 
piewcastle),  and  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell  have 
been  appointed  the  architects  to  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  School  Board. 


occupy  our  Courts  of  Justice  for  years  before 
the  actual  relation  of  the  new  law  to  the  great 
body  of  our  uncertain  legal  decisions  can  be 
ascertained ; or  the  seizure  of  the  reigns  of 
Government  by  party  A or  party  B,  ia  as  nothing 
in  the  progress  of  mankind,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a single  instance  of  those  natnral  laws 
affecting  the  well-being  of  mankind,  at  wbiob  it 
ia  the  object  of  the  social  philosopher  to  arrive. 

We  may  so  far  agree  with  the  French  philo- 
sopher Comte,  as  to  hold  that  the  maturity  of 
Social  Science  is  lost  in  the  distant  future — 
that  even  the  very  outline  of  the  subject  has  yet 
to  be  delineated;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
may  believe  that  there  are  many  details  and 
branches  of  the  study  in  wbiob  we  already  can 
nob  only  collect  and  co-ordinate  facts,  but  can 
attain  a very  considerable  amount  of  certitude 
in  dealing  with  co-ordinated  results. 

The  trading  politician,  or  the  unthinking  many 
who  form  what  they  call  their  opinions  from  the 
utterances  of  such  politicians,  are  the  natnral,  if 
nob  the  most  formidable,  assailants  of  the  social 
philosopher.  He  has  another  class  of  opponents 
who  will  also  long  give  him  trouble,  as  knowing 

thflfcj  if  hjs  vio^s  bo  ostabli^liod,  Iboiz-  own 

extinotion  must  follow.  We  refer  to  that  very 
numerous  group  of  persona  who  nob  only  are 
content  to  sib  with  their  hands  crossed,  bat  who 
eagerly  denounce  those  who  are  more  hopeful 
than  themselves,  on  what  they  erroneously  state 
to  be  religions  grounds.  Misery,  they  tell  ns,  is 
the  deserved  and  necessary  lot  of  mankind.  Any 
effort,  then,  to  show  that,  misery  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  and  that  the  light  of  truth,  in  dis- 
polling  the  latter,  will  greatly  diminish  the 
former,  they  stigmatise  as  profane.  Reasooers, 
or  rather  speakers  and  writers,  of  this  class  are 
to  be  found  to  oppose  every  great  step  over  taken 
to  benefit  mankind.  The  greatest  boon,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  ever  given  to  our  raoe  was  the 
discovery  of  Jenner.  Nothing  has  been  more 
fiercely  opposed  by  those  who  see  the  propriety 
of  their  neighbours  submitting  quietly  to  saffer- 
ing  than  the  endeavour  to  render  vaccination 
compulsory.  In  the  same  way,— we  can  hardly 
find  patience  to  state  the  fact  with  due  oompo- 
6ure,— the  application  of  anrosthetio  remedies 
has  been  attacked,  on  the  ground  that  pain  is 
the  proper  consequence  of  sin,  and  that  it  is  im- 
pious to  attempt  to  evade  the  curse.  Thas  was 
Franklin  accused  of  impiety,  when  he  drew 
down  the  electric  fluid  from  the  clouds.  Again, 
measures  which,  if  rigidly  followed  out,  woufd  go 
far  to  extirpate  diseases  that  form  the  most  fatal 
scourge  of  modern  times,  are  the  objects  of  an 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  persons  who  term  them- 
selves religions,  which  passes  nob  only  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  political  opposition,  but  those 
of  public  decency. 

At  all  periods  of  human  history  down  to  our 
own,  not  only  has  the  area  of  human  science 
been  held  to  be  definitely  limited,  but  persons 
have  shown  great  alacrity  in  pointing  out  those 
Hmits,  shifting  as  they  have  ever  proved  to  be. 
the  fate  of  Galileo  is  only  one  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  majority,— that  ia  to  say,  the 
worst  part,— of  mankind,  have  welcomed  their 
chief  benefactors. 

The  asBomption  that  any  cause  or  any  form 
of  human  evil  la  irremovable  is  absurd ; that  is 
to  say  it  18  unscientific  and  nnphilosophic.  It 
« at  least  as  wrong  as  the  assumption  of  the 
reverse.  The  spirit  of  unbiassed  inquiry  into 
with  tho  love  of 


truth  —the  orTlv  ;nf«n;,;rrrr-k  T . I to  till  the  disease,  and  very  often  did 

truth,  the  only  intelligent  homage  to  the  source  J kill,  and  do  kill,  the  patient.  It  was  thus  that  the 


time,  be  in  reality  bnt  changing  phases  of  v. 
steady  and  determined  progress.  But  those  who 
have  travelled  in  the  east,  or  even  in  many  parts 
of  Europe — nay,  those  who  have  visited  the 
gigantic  relics  of  a high  and  utterly  forgotten 
; civilisation  to  be  found  at  Avebury,  at  Stone- 
henge, at  Karnac,  in  Bretagne,  and  on  so  many 
other  spots  now  deserted,  can  never  feel  quite  at 
ease  as  to  the  certitude  of  a brilliant  future. 
Nations  have  so  passed  away  that  their  memory 
has  perished  with  them.  And  there  are  many 
reasons,  physiological  as  well  as  intellectual,  to 
support  the  opinion  of  those  who  bold  that 
some  families  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
verging  towards  decrepitude. 

All  laws,  and  almost  all  religions,  are  founded 
on  the  axiom  that  the  highest  duty  of  man  is 
that  whith  he  owes  to  his  raco.  Crimes  tending 
to  the  extinotion  of  individual  life,  or,  still  more, 
those  which  tend  to  the  arrest  of  race,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  national  organisation,  have  been 
always  those  visited  by  the  severest  penalties. 
At  the  point  in  civilisation  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  that  regu- 
late  the  welfare  of  man  as  a social  being,  with  a 
view  to  practical  results,  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  guides  of  thought.  The 
subject  must  be  approached  with  the  dispas- 
sionate love  of  truth.  What  may  be  the  result 
obtained  by  such  inquiries,  in  each  portion  of  the 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  it  is  idle,  and  worse  than 
idle,  to  attempt  to  anticipate.  One  thing  is  a 
very  certain  outcome  of  the  experience  of  the 
past;  and  that  is,  that  very  frequently,  if  not 
most  frequently,  light  is  shod  on  the  darkest 
questions  from  an  entirely  unexpected  source. 
Such  is  the  unity  of  truth,  and  such  the  power  of 
philosophical  investigation,  that  an  apparent 
anomaly  in  one  department  of  science  often 
proves  the  key  to  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
in  another. 

There  ia  no  more  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  unity  of  scientiflo  truth  than  occurs  in  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease.  No 
subject  has  a more  permanent  human  interest, 
or  an  interest  wbiob,  at  one  time  or  another,  more 
certainly  and  more  pointedly  comes  home  to  every 
one  of  us.  The  care  of  our  health  has  been  com- 
mitted, in  the  gradual  upgrowth  of  society,  to  a 
body  of  men  who  yield  to  none  among  us, — to 
none  whom  the  world  ever  saw, — in  patient 
study,  in  cultured  intelligence,  and  in  unselfish 
devotion  to  their  pursuit.  We  know  the  history 
of  medicine  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
We  know  the  change  of  opinion,  as  to  the  nature 
of  disease,  that  has  accompanied  the  advance  of 
general  knowledge.  We  can  look  back  to  the 
time  when  disease  was  attribnttd,  as  it  is  now 
among  the  Esquimaux  and  other  wild  tribes,  to 
demoniacal  possession,  or  agency.  Passing  from 
the  supernatural  stage — the  most  hopeless,  as  it  ia 
theleasb  self- helpingof  all — disoesecametobe  con- 
sidered as  a aortof  separate  entity,orrathergroap 
of  entities.  It  was  said  that,  in  each  instance, 
it  must  have  its  coarse.  It  was  attacked,  and  is 
to  this  hour  attacked  in  Italy,  by  the  “ Laws  of 
Art.”  The  sufferer,  truly  called  the  patient, 
has  been  almost  left  out  of  sight.  It  was  nob 
his  temperament  or  condition  that  was  regarded 
as  the  object  of  the  study  of  the  practitioters, 
but  the  nature,  the  name,  and  the  formal  treat- 
ment of  a definite  disease.  It  was  this  that  was 
attacked  by  the  lancet,  and  by  the  use  of  drugs, 
so  powerful  in  their  operation,  that  they  were 
expected  to  kill  the  disease,  aud  very  often  did 
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cotinsels  of  Europe  were  robbed,  wben  tbe  lose 
could  least  be  afforded,  of  the  wisdom  of  Cavour. 
Sir  James  Hudson,  in  whose  arms  the  great 
Italian  minister  died,  in  vain  pleaded  that  the 
advice  of  an  Eoglish  physician  should  be 
taken.  Snob,  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
count  replied,  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
Casa  Cavov/r.  So  the  Italian  men  of  art  had 
their  way.  They  attacked  the  fever,  brought  on 
by  toil  and  anxiety,  with  the  lancet.  Seventeen 
times  did  they  nae  it.  What  would  have  been 
tbe  verdict  of  an  English  jury  ? 

From  the  supernatural,  through  the  meta- 
physical, stage,  medical  science  has  advanced 
to  tho  positive.  It  is  the  patient  we  now  regard, 
not  the  abstract  and  intangible  evil  from  which 
he  snffars.  Loss  of  vital  energy — not  excess  of 
vital  energy — is  now  known  to  be  the  cause  of 
fever.  The  specific  action  of  many  remedies  is 
also  mnch  better  known  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  In  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  in  knowledge 
of  the  materia  medica,  we  are  far  advanced 
beyond  the  time  of  Galen.  Yet  any  enlightened 
physician  will  deplore  the  want  of  an  equal 
advance  in  the  science  of  therapeutics — the  real 
aim  and  knot  of  his  study. 

On  this  anoient,  time-honoured,  and  difficult 
study  who  would  have  expected  that  light  shonld 
be  thrown  by  the  labours  of  the  engineer,  the 
Bnrveyor,  or  the  builder?  Yet  so  it  is.  Wo 
have  little  doubt  that  the  most  important  con- 
tributions that  have  ever  been  made  to  the 
practical  knowledge  of  therapeutics  have  been 
the  statistic  records  of  sanitary  measures ; and 
it  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  speak  alone  of 
measures  adopted  for  a direct  sanitary  purpose. 
The  incidental  advantages,  for  instance,  of  tbe 
introduction  of  a well-organised  system  of 
sewerage  into  a large  town  have  sometimes  even 
exceeded  the  direct  advantages.  We  have 
learned  by  experience  that  while  certain  diseases, 
Buch  as  fever,  are  intolerant  of  unoleanliness,  no 
amount  of  delicate  care  in  this  respect  seems  to 
affect  the  progress  of  others.  But  the  dampness 
or  dryness  of  the  soil  is  with  them  the  efficient 
cause  of  decline  or  of  recovery.  The  drying-up 
of  subterranean  deposits  of  water,  in  pot-holes  of 
Hand  or  gravel,  one  of  the  most  caprioiously  local, 
is  also  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerously 
fertile,  seed-beds  of  death.  The  euro  of  phthisis 
depends  almost  implicitly  oh  dryness  of  soil. 
There  is  another  or  greater  fact,  the  importance 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate,  which  has  been 
revealed  to  the  students  of  medicine  by  the 
painstaking  men  who  have  sought  to  form  maps 
of  the  locality  of  disease. 

It  is  probably  tbe  case  that  sanitary  questions 
are  those,  out  of  all  matters  discussed  at  Leeds,  on 
which  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the  most 
definite  knowledge,  and  as  to  which,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  imperative  legislation  is  a duty  of 
any  civilised  State.  The  amount  of  dull  ob- 
BtructivenesB  that  sanitary  reformers  have  to 
encounter  affords  ample  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
educatingordinary  English  men  in  thoserudiments 
of  social  knowledge.  Some  other  sabjeots  of 
disoassion,  on  the  other  baud,  are  as  yet  unripe 
for  anything  approaching  to  soientific  treatment. 
In  fact,  an  easy  langh  is  raised  at  the  expense  of 
Buoh  gatherings  as  that  of  the  present  year,  by 
describing  them  as  occasions  for  tbe  public 
airing  of  hobbies.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the 
phrase.  The  hobby  is  a creature  of  extremely 
prolific  vigour,  and  the  race  is  not  likely  to  die 
out  among  us.  While  frequently  idle  or  worth- 
less, it  is  yet  indisputable  that  the  hobby  has 
won  the  most  important  prizes  in  the  in- 
dustrial race.  We  owe  the  excellence  of  our 
mail-coach  roads,  as  we  have  before  had  oo- 
oasion  to  remark,  entirely,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a hobby  of  Mr.  UacAdam.  Even  tbe  iron 
race  of  coursers,  who  have  improved  so  much  in 
their  breed  since  the  time  of  the  famous  “ Puffing 
Billy  ” (now  to  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Office 
Museum),  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  a 
hobby  of  George  Stephenson.  To  drop  the 
metaphor,  an  opportunity  afforded  to  an  earnest, 
painstaking  man  to  bring  fairly  before  the  notice 
of  those  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject tbe  result  of  his  long  study  may  prove  of 
great  public  service.  Even  in  the  contrary  case, 
where  the  supposed  discovery  is  actually  worth- 
less, the  demonstration  of  that  fact  may  save 
much  valuable  time,  and  bend  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  disappointed  inventor  in  a new 
and  practicable  direction.  It  is,  therefore  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  provision  of  the  list  of 
safety-valves  for  the  results  of  patient  inquiry, 
or  of  happy  discovery,  which  such  congresses 
aff  jrd,  should  receive  due  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 


The  great  point  for  the  successful  issue  of  such 
meetings, — that  is  to  say,  for  the  most  useful 
and  satisfactory  results, — is  attention  to  the 
proper  character  and  due  subordination  of  the 
objects  discussed.  There  are  some  which  it  is 
attempted  to  urge  before  a body  of  investigators 
of  truth  whioh  are  only  suitable  for  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a debating  society.  They  may  be 
brought  forward  as  matters  of  personal  display, 
or  of  wrong-headed  ingenuity  ; bub,  based  on  no 
facts,  and  leading  to  no  results,  they  should  be 
rigidly  excluded  from  a really  soientifio  gather- 
ing. The  decision  of  what  it  is  to  discover, 
and  of  what  is  the  general  value  of  any  detailed 
branch  of  study,  is  thus  a most  important  duty 
of  tbe  managers  of  such  an  association.  Ques- 
tions that  are  of  importance  in  their  proper 
sphere  may  be  invested  with  a misohievoua 
vitality  if  they  are  elevated  above  it.  Thus  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
production  and  distribution  of  maunfactnres, 
wben  regarded  as  commercial  and  industrial 
questions,  may  be  extremely  valuable ; bub  so 
soon  as  the  laws  of  trade  are  regarded  as  being, 
not  a small  part,  bat  the  whole  or  the  main  part, 
of  the  forces  which  move  sooiety,  a grave  mis- 
take is  committed  ; and  the  man  who  is  a repnt- 
able  authority  as  a statistioian  becomes  a pestilent 
nuUanoe  as  a political  theorist.  He  argues  from 
the  part,  in  which  he  is  at  home,  to  the  whole,  in 
whioh  he  is  nob  j and  the  result  is  to  discredit 
the  real  value  of  his  labonrs.  Again,  you  see 
men  who  consider  that  logic, — the  organon 
of  the  pleader,  or  of  the  demonstrator, — is 
a method  of  soientifio  analysis.  This  was  the 
great  error  of  the  sohool-men,  and  the  main 
cause  of  the  utter  barrenness  of  their  multiplied 
labours.  la  our  time  we  see  this  Mediseval 
prooess  of  investigation  applied  to  certain  inap- 
propriate sabjeots,  such  as  that  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  with  the  amusing  result  of  bringing  forth 
both  grave  and  angry  dogma  in  favour  of 
the  reverting  to  the  modes  of  tenure  (and  oon- 
eeqnently  of  onlture)  that  belong  to  people 
emerging  from  barbarism.  Or  again,  on  the 
important  qaestion  of  education,  and  from  the 
observation  of  the  almost  utter  want  of  any 
oomprehensive  system  of  proper  female  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  such  a training  as  should 
make  girls  good  mothers,  good  mistresses,  good 
houaekeeperfl,  good  nuraea,  good  helpmates  for 
men,  and  good  trainers  for  children,  grows  oat 
the  exorescence  of  what  is  called  women’s  rights. 
It  may  be  amusing  enough,  for  those  who  have 
time  on  their  bauds,  to  hear  argnments  intended 
to  show  that  the  dignity,  charm,  and  utility  of 
the  female  character  will  be  enhanced  by  laying 
aside  that  whioh  has  always  been  considered  by 
the  best  authorities  as  the  chief  charm  of  the 
sex.  Such  a lino  of  argument  is  as  old  as  tbe 
time  of  iEiop,  and  comes  nnder  tbe  general  code 
of  laws  propounded  by  the  venerable  fox  who 
had  lost  his  tail.  We  fail  to  see  the  excuse  for 
discussing  such  a question  in  the  name  of 
science. 

Bub  where  the  object  actually  sought  is  the 
discovery  of  truth,  where  colleoted  facts  are 
made  tbe  sure  basis  of  all  hypotheses,  and  where 
proper  subordination  of  general  and  of  detailed 
law  is  regarded,  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
the  welfare  of  humanity  are  involved  in  the 
development  of  social  science.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ad- 
vanced branch  of  the  subject, — sanitary  law. 
Bub,  with  all  that  has  been  of  late  acquired  on 
this  sobjeot,  what  an  immense  and  original 
field  lies  open  to  future  discoverers  ! What  a 
hard  and  tough  battle  is  to  be  fought  before  we 
can  make  the  world  accept  and  act  upon  what 
we  know  to  be  undeniable  truth.  Small  are  the 
contributions  that  the  best  of  us  can  offer  to  the 
service  of  civilisation;  but  those  offerings  may 
be  most  usefully  made  when  they  are  brought 
together  with  common  purpose,  and  accepted, 
classified,  and  made  public  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  thoughtful  and  impartial  men. 


LUTETIA  REDITIVA. 

Among  tbe  many  signs  which  indicate  a 
disposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  French  to  return 
once  more  to  tho  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
so  long  neglected  for  the  destructive  arts  of 
war,  not  the  least  assuring  is  the  re-appearance 
of  the  artistic  and  technical  journals,  the  pnbli- 
cation  of  which  were  suspended  during  tbe  siege 
of  Paris.  Wo  have  already  noticed  the  re-issue 
of  several  serials  which  had  been  discontinued 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  to  those  alri-ady  given 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  the  Gazette  des 


Beaicx-Arts,  with  its  Supplement,  La  Clironique 
des  Arts,  whose  re-appearance  has  been  delayed 
from  it  not  having  conformed  with  some  for. 
malities  necessitated  by  the  present  position 
of  affairs  in  Paris. 

We  take  from  this  last  pnblication  such  items 
of  intelligence  as  we  think  may  be  interesting 
to  onr  readers,  and  first  we  may  notice  as  a 
gratifying  fact  that  the  picture  sales  are  con* 
sidered  by  the  editor  to  have  been  vary  snocessfol 
this  year,  and  that  the  prices  realised  have  ex. 
oeeded  those  obtained  iu  the  preceding  year. 
We  notice,  however,  that  at  a recent  sale  a study 
by  Ingres  for  his  celebrated  picture  of  St. 
Symphorien  fetched  only  65  francs  ; at  the  same 
time  a picture  by  Leopold  Robert, — a peasant 
woman  of  the  environs  of  Naples,  weeping  over 
the  rains  of  her  house,  destroyed  by  an  eruption 
of  Veanvins, — was  sold  for  780  frauos ; a por- 
trait by  Tintoretto,  life-size,  said  to  be  that  of 
Martin  van  Heomeberk,  the  Dutch  artist,  for 
210  francs;  and  two  portraits  of  Lather  and  his 
wife,  Catherine  von  Bora,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  for 
1,080  francs,  which  induce  some  doubts  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  picture  trade. 

Messrs.  Morel  announce  a second  series  of  the 
“ Enoyolopcodia  of  Architecture,”  published  origi- 
nally  under  the  superintendence  of  Messieurs 
Callist  & Lance.  The  new  issue  will  be  in 
monthly  parts,  each  part  to  contain  six  engraved 
or  coloured  plates,  and  will  be  edited  by  a com- 
mittee of  architects  and  engineers.  The  first 
two  parts  have  been  already  published,  and  con- 
tain  an  interesting  accoant  of  the  monuments  in 
Paris  destroyed  nnder  the  Commune,  plans  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Tnileries  and  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  a paper  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  on  the  re. 
storation  of  ancient  Italian  buildings,  and  other 
matters  of  importance. 

It  was  expected  that  the  condition  of  political 
affairs  in  Prance  would  prevent  the  award  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  this  year ; but,  thanks  to 
the  energy  of  M.  Guillaume,  the  director  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  competition  has  taken  place  as  U3ual, 
although  it  was  somewhat  delayed.  The  Grand 
Prix  in  arohiteotare  was  won  by  M.  IJlmann,  a 
pupil  of  M.  Lebas  and  M.  Ginain,  with  a design 
for  a Palace  of  Representatives.  There  were 
ton  candidates  j M.  Coquet  proximi  accesit,  M. 
Bsrnier  followed  next,  and  M.  Langlois  obtained 
honourable  mention. 

It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  tbe  Protestant 
church  at  Strasburg,  destroyed  by  the  Prussians 
during  tho  late  siege,  and  prizes  of  5,000,  2,000, 
and  1,000  francs,  are  offered  for  the  throe  best 
designs.  The  committee  of  selection  will  con- 
sist of  seven  persons,  the  president  of  the  Con. 
siatory  or  governing  body  of  the  church,  with 
three  of  his  colleagues;  M.  Bcejwillwald,  archi- 
tect, inspector-general  of  historical  monuments ; 
M.  Q lestel,  architect  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles  ; 
and  M.  Semper,  architect.  Tho  composition  of 
the  committoais  calculated  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  contrasts  favonrably  with  the  manner  in 
which  similar  bodies  are  constituted  in  England. 
Tnore  is  no  restriction  as  to  style,  but  the  com- 
raittee  point  out  that  the  building  shonld  be 
suitable  for  a Christidu  Protestant  church.  The 
designs  shonld  be  sent  (carriage  paid),  addressed 
to  the  president  of  the  Consistory,  Scrasbarg, 
nob  later  than  the  Slst  of  January,  1872, 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  " Revue  g^ucrale  de  TArchitecture 
et  des  Travaux  publics,”  No.  6,  Rue  de  la  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris.  The  competition  does  not  appear 
to  be  limited  to  French  architects. 

A competition  is  also  anuonneed  for  the  de- 
sign for  a monument  to  be  erected  iu  the  town 
ofNuits  (C6be  d’Or),  in  memory  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  engagement  that  took  place  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  that  town  on  tbe  18th  of 
December,  1870.  This  competition  is  restricted 
to  native  architects  and  engineers. 

The  commission  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
sebUng  np  a statue  to  Lamartine  at  Ma90u  his 
native  town,  have  decided  upon  the  erection  of 
a bronze  statue  of  the  poet  upon  the  Place  de  la 
Barre.  The  sculptor  designate  is  M.  Adam 
Salomon,  whose  selection  has  occasioned  some 
dissatisfaction  among  tbe  Parisians.  The  people 
of  Ma^on  have  already  sabseribed  57,000  francs 
(2,2801.)  towards  the  monument. 

It  is  besides,  in  contemplation  to  erect  in  the 
same  town  an  allegorical  statue  of  the  Vine  in 
one  of  the  public  squares,  and  the  Administra- 
tion  of  Fine  Arts  has  granted  a block  of  marble 
for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  constituted  to  hononr  the 
memory  of  Felix  Duban,  honorary  and  oorre- 
sponding  member  of  tbe  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  whose  funeral,  and  the  graceful 
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address  of  Professor  Donaldson  on  the  occasion, 
we  lately  noticed,  have  resolved  to  erectastatae 
to  the  deceased  artist.  A snbscription  has  accord- 
ingly been  opened,  and  oontribations  for  the 
object  of  the  committee  will  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Central  Society  of  Architects, 
No.  23,  Qaai  de  I’florloge,  or  at  the  Secretariat 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Roe  Bonaparte. 

A snbecription  is  also  opened  at  the  latter 
place  for  the  pnrpose  of  erecting  a monument  to 
the  yonng  painter,  Henri  Begnanlt,  whose 
marvellous  picture  of  the  IMoonsh  headsman  in 
the  late  International  Exhibition,  and  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  artist  at  the  very  onset  of 
life  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  must  have  made 
his  name  familiar  with  most  Englishmen. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  (le  Salon) 
will  be  held  as  usnal,  next  year,  in  the  Palais 
de  I’Indnstrie,  in  the  Champs  Elysces.  The 
opening  will  take  place  on  the  Ist  of  May,  as 
heretofore.  Some  important  modifications  will 
be  introduced  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
works  to  be  exhibited.  There  will  be  two  classes 
of  medals,  and  a single  grand  medal  for  the  most 
important  work  in  the  four  sections.  The  jury 
will  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
with  whom  will  be  associated  a certain  number 
of  artists.  The  admission  to  the  exhibition  will 
be  free. 

A portion  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has 
been  re-opened  to  the  public,  and  the  principal 
entrance  removed  from  the  Pavilion  de  I’Horloge 
to  the  Pavilion  Denon.  The  rooms  which  are 
now  accessible  to  visitors  are  those  comprising 
the  museum  of  antiquities,  under  the  Apollo 
Gallery,  formerly  the  apartments  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  decorated  by 
Francesco  Romanelli ; the  fine  gallery  of  Roman 
Emperors,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  statue  of 
AugastUB  (the  antique  statue  of  Germanicus, 
which  was  in  the  Salle  des  Cariaticles,  is  now 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Gallery  of  Emperors)  j 
the  small  room,  containing  the  bas-relief  of 
Diana  with  the  fawn,  which  connects  the  old 
Louvre  with  the  portion  built  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  finally,  the  suited  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
occupied  by  the  Campana  collection  of  ceramic 
ware. 

The  works  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  new  Opera-house  by  gaslight. 
The  walls  are  being  plastered,  and  the  paving 
of  the  corridors  and  the  flooring  of  the 
various  rooms  are  being  laid  down.  The 
grand  staircase  and  what  was  called  the 
Pavilion  de  V Empereur  are  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, as  well  as  the  inclined  plane  by  which 
the  chief  of  the  executive  can  ascend  in  his 
carriage  to  the  first  tier  within  a few  steps  of  the 
royal  box.  The  dwelling-house  for  the  director, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  theatre,  is  very  nearly 
finished,  and  will  be  shortly  habitable. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Pine  Arts  to  order  the  re- 
storation to  the  National  Library  of  Paris  of  the 
famous  cup  known  as  the  Chalice  of  St.  Remi, 
formerly  in  the  library,  but  removed  thence  in 
1861,  and  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Reims.  This 
cup,  which  is  of  gold,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  with  its  paten,  which  is  also  of  gold,  was 
formerly  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  France.  Its  date  is  considerably  later  than 
the  time  of  St.  Remi  j but  it  is  affirmed  to  be  a 
remarkably  fine  work,  and  one  of  considerable 
interest  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  was 
givenby  theRepublioto  the  National  Library.  The 
legality  of  this  gift  was  contested  by  the  clergy 
of  Reims,  at  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  on 
two  occasions,  but  without  success.  Under  the 
Second  Empire  the  claim  of  the  clergy  was  again 
urged,  and,  backed  by  court  influence,  was  this 
time  snooessfnl,  and  the  cup  was  restored  to  the 
cathedral  of  Reims,  where  it  is  snpposed  to  re- 
main. Some  doubt  has,  however,  been  thrown 
upon^  the  existence  of  this  relic,  and  it  is  urged 
that  it  was  only  deposited  in  the  cathedral,  and 
that  it  would  bo  safer  in  the  National  Library 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 

The  Abbe  Coohet  gives  an  account,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine- 
Inferienre,  of  the  Merovingian  Cemetery  dis- 
covered at  Nesle-Hodeng.  Ten  tiers  of  graves 
each  tier  consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-’ 
two  interments,  have  been  opened.  The  graves 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  the  Middle 
Ages  j but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  have 
been  some  interesting  relics  recovered. 

The  spoils  consist  of  thirty-eight  vases,  thirty- 
six  of  earthenware,  and  two  of  glass-ware,  a large 
number  of  glass  beads  forming  a bracelet,  and 
four  necklets.  The  articles  found  of  iron  are 
buckles,  a sword,  eight  axes  fourteen  lances,. 


and  other  implements.  The  bronze  articles 
consisted  of  a vase  of  hemispherical  form,  a 
triangnlar  ornament  for  the  girdle,  a ring  re- 
maining on  the  finger  of  one  of  the  bodies,  and 
fibulas,  some  of  a cruciform  type,  and  others 
representing  birds  of  prey.  Five  coins  of 
Hadrian  and  three  of  Teti’icos  were  also  found. 
The  gold  articles  were  very  numerous,  and  em- 
brace a circlet  ornamented  with  a cross,  portions 
of  a necklet,  a hair-pin  inlaid  with  lapis-laznli, 
and  two  magnificent  fibulas  ornamented  with 
filagree  work. 


which  io  reproduced  in  Miss  Harlshorne’s  inte- 
reating  book  on  Holdenby.  They  speak  of — 

“ The  'chief  manaion-honse,  the  inward  court  whereof 
being  laid  with  stone  on  every  side,  and  incompassed 
about  with  a ffair  gallery  on  the  east,  on  the  south  with  the 
stately  lodgings  commonly  called  the  King’s  Lodgings,  on 
the  north  with  the  lodgings  called  the  Queene’s  Lodgings, 
on  the  west  with  the  hall  and  kitchens;  there  being  like- 
wise at  every  corner  of  the  said  inward  square  fToure 
magnificent  towers  or  turrets,  and  in  the  said  house  many 
costly  and  rare  chimney-pieces,  many  other  spacious 
chambers,  and  with-drawing  roomes  to  them  belonging, 
itt  being  a house  of  very  great  receiptalsoe.” 

Besides  this  accoant  is  an  interesting  letter  of 
Lord  Burleigh  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton: — 


HOLBORN  VIADUCT  STATION. 

The  design  and  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  station  are  in  such  a forward 
state  as  to  admit  of  forms  being  sent  out  for 
tenders  for  the  work.  This  is  being  done,  and  a 
commencement  will  be  made  early  in  the  year. 
The  connecting  junction-lines  may  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  and  the  arrangements  touching 
the  acqnisition  of  the  property  necessary,  and  the 
clearance  of  the  site,  are  in  a satisfactorily 
forward  state. 

This  project  has  been  referred  to  in  the  news- 
papers, and  otherwise,  as  an  intended  “enormous 
central  station,” — with  the  adjective  emphasised. 
The  site  acquired  for  the  station  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  the  erection  of  an  enormous  structure, 
as  regards  extent;  and  the  engineers  have  no 
intention,  we  believe,  to  emulate  in  style  the 
enormous  roofs  of  St.  Pancras,  Cannon-street, 
or  Moscow  Riding  School.  One  of  these  roofs, 
by  the  way,  plays  sad  havoo  with  the  sky-line  of 
the  City  of  London,  from  certain  points  of  sight. 
The  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  is  intended  to  be 
as  elegant  and  substantial  as  is  compatible  with 
common-sense  economy,  and  will  be  roofed  in 
each  a manner  as  will  give  ample  bead  room, 
plenty  of  light,  and  thorough  ventilation,  with 
side-walls  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  will  con- 
vey the  idea  of  being  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
not  in  a giant’s  attic,  as  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced under  a roof  that  springs  from  a station 
platform. 

The  fine  frontage  of  the  property  will  be 
utilised  and  put  to  profitable  use  by  the  erection 
of  a large  hotel,  with  its  principal  fapade  to  the 
Viaduct,  from  which  it  will  be  catered  direct 
and  on  the  level.  The  ground-floor  will  be, 
io  part,  appropriated  to  carriage  and  other 
entrances  to  the  station,  for  booking-offices  and 
other  station  uses.  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs  is  architect 
for  the  hotel ; Mr.  T.  Marr  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mills 
are  joint  engineers  for  the  station  works. 

An  important  project  will  come  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  ensuing  session  for  a connecting 
physical  junction  between  the  London  and  South 
Western  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
lines,  between  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  Stations. 
By  the  construction  of  this  link  Holborn  Viaduct, 
Ludgate,  and  Blackfriars  stations  would  become 
practically  stations  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway. 


WORK  AT  HOLDENBY  HOUSE. 

The  name  of  Holdenby  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  English  history  through  King 
Charles  I.,  that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
even  were  it  not  celebrated  for  its  once  magnifi- 
cent “palace,”  which  was  the  grandest  and  largest 
of  all  those  grand  houses  built  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  by  John  Thorpe.  Unfortunately  its  former 
grandeur  no  longer  remains ; only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  palace  is  now  standing,  and  this  is 
enough  to  show  what  the  whole  once  was;  and 
this,  together  with  the  great  architect’s  original 
plan,  is  sufficient  to  enable  some  idea  to  be 
formed  of  its  magnificence  and  grand  propor- 
tions. The  palace,  as  originally  built  for  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  was  351  ft.  from  west  to 
east,  and  225  ft.  broad,  built  in  the  form  of  two 
quadrangles.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a hill  over- 
looking  the  woods  of  Althorp. 

Entering  the  palace  from  the  east  through 
the  “ Great  Green,”  the  double  gate-house  was 
^aohed  ; and  having  passed  through  this  is  the 
Green  Court,  about  300  fc.  by  250  ft.,  with  a 
broad  road  leading  up  to  the  grand  entrance. 
Un  each  aide  of  this  court  was  a long  wall  with 
a hue  arched  gateway  in  the  centre  (these  still 
remam  perfect)  ; that  on  the  north  opening  into 
Court ; that  on  the  south  on  to  King 
Charles  s Walk,  the  terraces,  and  the  great  bowl- 
ing-green. The  palace  itself  is  described  in  the 
particulars  of  the  survey  and  valuation  made 
by  the  Surveyor-General’s  assistants  in  1650,, 


“But  approaching  to  the  house,  being  led  by  a large, 
long,  straight  fair  way,  I found  a great  magnificence  iuthe 
front  or  front  pieces  of  the  house,  and  so  every  part 
answerable  to  other,  to  allure  liking.  I found  no  one 
thing  of  greater  grace  than  your  stately  ascent  from  your 
hall  to  your  great  chamber ; and  your  chambers  answerable 
with  largeness  and  lightsomoness,  that  truly  a Momus 
could  find  no  fault,  I visited  all  your  rooms,  high  and 
low,  and  only  the  contentation  of  mine  eyes  made  me 
forget  the  infirmity  of  my  legs.  And  where  you  were 
wont  to  say  it  was  a young  Theobalds,  truly  Theobalds  I 
like  as  my  own  ; bnt  I confess  it  is  not  so  good  as  a model 
to  a work,  less  than  a pattern,  and  no  otherwise  worthy  in 
any  comparison  than  a toil.” 

From  the  existing  remains  and  old  drawings 
of  the  ruins  we  may  see  that  Lord  Burleigh’s 
praise  is  well  deserved.  Built  in  the  mixed 
Classic  and  Elizabethan  style,  which  Thorpe 
used  at  Longleat,  Kirby,  Audley  End,  and 
Burghley,  it  exceeded  them  all  in  scale  and  mag- 
nificence. The  principal  fronts  were  three 
stories  high ; the  south  front  was  perfectly 
symmetrical;  the  projecting  bay-windows  of 
the  chapel  and  stair  formed  a centre,  on  each 
side  of  which  was  a row  of  eighteen  windows, 
mullioned  and  transomed,  with  pilasters  between 
these  and  rich  cornices  between  each  story,  sur- 
moniited  by  a balustered  parapet;  at  each  end 
was  a large  projecting  block,  with  great  bay- 
windows.  The  hall  was  centrally  placed  be- 
tween the  'quads ; the  other  side  of  the  quads 
was  plainer  in  detail,  and  the  north  block  of  the 
west  quad  was  used  for  offices  (this  block  alone 
was  spared  when  the  other  parts  were  ruined). 
With  the  exception  of  the  hall,  the  buildings 
were  double,  with  the  chimneys  invariably  in 
the  centre  wall ; most  of  the  rooms  opened  into 
one  another,  and  some  into  the  open  air  alone, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days.  From  docu- 
mentary evidence  from  the  State  papers  it 
appears  that  Holdenby  Uouee,  its  manor  and 
parks,  were  pnrehased  by  King  James  in  1609 
from  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Knight,  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  whom  it  was  repaired,  some 
of  the  parapets,  vanes,  and  some  chimneys 
being  blown  down ; the  hall,  lantern,  and  certain 
partitions  and  roofs  being  decayed.  Later  still 
farther  works  were  carried  out  on  the  north  side 
of  the  offices,  where  a court  was  formed  with  an 
entrance  gateway  towards  the  north,  and  some 
additional  buildings  on  its  west  side. 

Such  was  Holdenby  Palace  at  the  time  when 
King  Charles  I.  stayed  there  in  royal  state, 
before  his  seizure  by  Cornet  Joyce  and  the  Par- 
liamentary troops.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
King  Charles  I.,  the  trustees  for  the  sale  of  the 
crown  lands  sold  Holdenby  to  a Yorkshireman 
for  23,299Z.  63.  lOd.,  the  materials  of  the  house 
being  reckoned  at  6,0001.  after  taking  down.  By 
this  man  the  palace  was  made  a ruin,  excepting 
the  north  side  of  the  inner  Quadrangle,  which 
was  retained  as  a farm-house ; the  materials 
were  carted  away  to  Northampton  and  else- 
where, but  for  nearly  a century  after  great  por- 
tions of  the  ruins  existed.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, Holdenby  came  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
to  Baron  Holdenby,  Earl  Faversham,  from  him 
by  purchase  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
finally  to  Viscount  Clifden.  Daring  this  time 
the  remains  of  the  palace  were  used  for  a farm- 
house only,  but  in  1869  it  was  determined  by 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Clifden  to  restore  a 
part  as  a residence  for  Viscountess  Clifden. 
With  this  object  the  architects,  Messrs.  Slater  & 
Carpenter,  carefully  examined  the  existing 
buildings  and  foundations,  and  prepared  plana 
for  the  work.  It  was  found  that  the  old 
portion  was  much  modernised,  the  doable 
roof  was  altered  to  a single  roof  of  a lower 
pitch,  a portion  of  the  front  wall  had  been 
rebuilt  with  common  square  windows,  and  many 
mean  and  inoonvenient  buildings  had  been 
attached  for  farm  purposes.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  completed  rebuilding  of  Holdenby  Palace, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  from  an  antiqua- 
rian point  of  view,  would  be  too  great  a scheme 
to  undertake,  but  in  designing  the  enlargements 
of  the  existing  block,  great  care  was  taken  to 
build  the  new  wing  on  the  old  foundation  lines, 

80  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  a possible 
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For  the  purpose  of  farther  preserving  the  lines 
of  the  original  buildings,  t^e  new  gardens  will 
be  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  two  great  quad- 
ranglesbetween  the  houses  and  thebowling-green 
And  terraces. 

The  northern  quadrangle  is  retained  as  the 
•entrance  quadrangle,  the  road  being  brought 
through  the  ancient  gateway.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  old  south  wall,  with  its  square- 
headed  mullioned  and  transomed  windows,  has 
foeen  preserved  ; the  east  and  north  modern 
walls  have  been  rebuilt  to  harmonise  exactly 
with  the  ancient  work  j the  grand  old  groups  of 
chimneys  have  of  course  been  retained.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  ancient  portion  now  consists 
of  a great  drawing-room,  40  ft.  by  26  ft. ; dining- 
room, 24  ft.  by  20  ft. ; library,  24  ft.  by  22  ft.  ; 
morning-room,  24  ft.  by  17  ft.  5 ball,  21ft.  by 
15  ft.,  and  principal  stairs,  together  with  pantry 
aud  other  rooms,  while  the  kitchen  and  offices 
are  placed  in  a new  wing  at  right  angles  to  it, 
aud  joining  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  quad- 
rangle. 

On  the  first  floor  are  bedrooms  both  in  the 
main  block  and  wing,  and  in  the  roof  is  another 
story,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  this,  stone 
dormers  are  introduced,  surmounted  by  pedi- 
ments, and  flanked  by  scrolls.  A new  porch  of 
stone  is  built  in  front  of  the  garden  door,  on  the 
south  side,  the  proportions  and  details  of  which 
are  adapted  from  a porch  at  Kirby,  designed  by 
John  Thorpe,  The  works  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Northampton  5 the  rich  red- 
coloured  old  atone  is  used  for  the  facings,  and 
Weldon  atone  for  the  dressings,  as  it  is  in  the 
ancient  work. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  arrangement  by  which  foreign  exhibitors 
are  to  be  enabled  to  sell  their  goods  on  the  pre- 
mises is  canaiug  considerable  ill-feeling,  and  is 
likely,  we  should  think,  to  interfere  with  the 
BUcoeas  of  the  Exhibition.  We  give  the  com- 
missioners fall  credit  for  desiring  to  act  for  the 
best,  but  we  can  scarcely  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  ahowing  here  an  error  in 
judgment.  However,  the  arrangements  are  going 
on  to  carry  out  their  views,  for  we  learn  that 
for  the  erection  of  the  Belgian  Court,  for  “ La 
Booieie  beige  pour  rEncouragement  de  I’Art  et 
de  I’Indnstrie  aux  Expositions  internationalea  de 
Londrea  et  Brussels,”  the  tender  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Aries,  Atlas  Building  Works,  Putney,  under  re- 
vised plans  and  specifications,  is  2,400Z. 

We  uuderatand  that  the  new  machines  for 
printing,  composing,  and  distributing  type, 
which  have  been  recently  perfected  at  the  Times 
printing-oflice,  will  be  exhibited  in  work  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1872.  The  Mail  newspaper  will 
be  printed  three  times  a week,  and,  if  possible, 
the  daily  supplement  of  the  Times. 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

America  is  one  of  the  places  of  tho  globe 
where  pedlars  do  mostly  congregate.  In  every 
county,  village,  and  town,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a bevy  of  patent-right  men.  America  goes  in 
strong  on  washing-machines,  churns,  and  sewing- 
machines.  In  one  State  I counted  no  fewer  than 
eleven  different  pedlars  of  different  kinds  of 
washing-maohines  3 but  the  churn  knocks  the 
washing-apparatus  “higher  than  a kite.”  Tho 
writer,  while  boarding  in  an  hotel,  was  puzzled 
“ muchly  ” to  discover  the  use  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a small  flour-barrel,  with  a piston-rod  and  a 
•rocking-chair  attached,  lying  near  the  entrance 
of  the  hotel  5 but  was  soon  enlightened  by  a tall, 
gaunt,  beeswax-face  gentleman,  who  accosted 
your  correspondent  by  remarking,  — “ Wal, 
stranger — economy  of  time,  labour,  and  expense. 
Lady,  you  see,  sits  in  a chair, — rocks  baby  to 
sleep, — does  a little  sewing  or  knitting, — at  the 
same  time  churning  butter.  Good  idea,  stranger. 
S dollars  for  the  lot.  Sell  you  a county  right  dirt 
cheap.  Novelty, — everybody  buys  one, — makes 

a fortune,  and ” Your  correspondent’s  time 

was  precious. 

In  the  sewing-machine  busineBS  there  is  some- 
thing rational  and  useful  : scarcely  any  family 
lis  without  one  5 and  not  only  does  it  give  a large 
profit  to  the  manufacturers,  but  it  is  estonishiug 
the  number  of  real  meobanical  hands  it  employs. 

Your  correspondent  had  the  run  of  the  factory 
of  the  Davis  Sawing-maohine  Company  of  Water- 
town,  New  York.  The  factory  is  a very  large 
four-story  brick  building,  and  employs  no  less 
than  between  200  and  300  bands.  To  enter  the 
factory,  and  to  see  the  belting  and  bands  whiz- 


zing round,  one  would  hardly  think  that  so 
a machine,  to  make  a finish,  would  require 
several  hundred  different  kinds  of  lathes,  punches, 
borers,  &o.  3 in  fact,  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
machines,  each  whirling  from  a large  or  small 
leather  beldng. 

The  factory  is  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and 
heated,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  hands  are 
from  Old  England.  Men  from  Penn’s,  of  Green- 
wich, working  as  adjusters  3 from  the  Enfield 
Gun  Factory,  filing  away  5 Manchester  and 
Glasgow  machinists, — in  fact,  the  writer  thought 
he  was  in  a well-conducted  English  machine- 
shop,  The  writer  was  also  shown  the  testing- 
room,  where  the  machines  undergo  the  process 
of  labour.  The  very  pretty  lady  with  a beauti- 
fully chiaellec  face  undertook  to  explain  what  the 
machine  could  do.  There  was  the  leather,  the 
cloth,  the  silk  and  muslin  fabrics,  stitched  all 
over  in  geometric  devices  3 and  what  with  tuck- 
ing, basting,  back-stitch,  cross-stitch,  the  writer’s 
head  became  confused.  Probably  the  two  gold 
engaged  rings  (which,  if  only  of  wroughtiron, 
would  have  made  good  holdfasts)  brought  your 
correspondent’s  bead  to  its  proper  equilibrium. 

Watertown isa  city  of  about  10,000  population. 
It  contains  eleven  churches,  of  various  denomi- 
nations, none  of  which  possess  any  particular 
merit  of  architecture, — in  fact,  ornament  or 
beauty  appears  to  have  been  avoided.  There  is 
a County  Court,  built  of  brick.  The  business 
portion  of  the  town  is  situated  in  a place  called 
the  public  square, — a very  wide  street,  with  a 
patch  of  grass  enclosed  by  a few  ugly  wooden 
posts  and  iron  bar,  with  a fountain  about  the 
size  of  one  a gentleman  wonld  put  in  his  front 
garden.  If  this  patch  of  green  were  enclosed, 
and  a neat  iron  railing  placed  around  it,  and 
kept  in  good  order,  it  wonld  look  really  pretty, 
and  be  attractive.  The  shop  fronts  are  sadly 
behind  the  age  3 but  the  private  residences  in  a 
great  many  places  are  decidedly  very  picturesque, 
and  not  without  some  pretensions  to  taste. 

Your  correspondent  intended  to  give  a 
description  of  a Limberberger  Cheese  Factory  ; 
but  the  olfactory  organs  could  not  stand  it, — a 
cesspool  is  nothing  compared  to  it!  However, 
tastes  differ.  Limberberger  cheese  and  Lagei" 
beer  are  as  necessary  and  essential  to  a Dutch- 
man (all  Germans  are  called  Dutch)  as  a pint  of 
half-and-half  is  to  your  London  Cockney. 

While  I write,  a great  fall  has  taken  place  in 
the  barometer, — several  degrees  below  zero  3 and 
firewood  being  dear,  and  buBinesa  dull,  it  is  as 
well  to  take  the  example  of  my  patent  churn 
man, — economise  fuel  and  labour,  and  so  for  the 
present  end.  Queecus. 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
MODERN  LIFE. 

Under  this  tide,  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  who  has 
just  been  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Institote  of 
Architects,  read  a paper  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Pbilosophioal  Society, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  references  to  dia- 
grams, with  the  object  of  awakening  public 
interest  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  He 
pointed  out  that  arobmology  is  not  architecture, 
though  at  times  mistaken  for  it,  and  that  for  the 
last  century  or  two  architecture  has  consisted  of 
copying  or  borrowing  some  portion  of  build- 
ings which  prevailed  at  some  previous  time 
in  some  other  country.  After  reviewing 
various  styles  of  architecture,  Mr.  Statham 
said  : — If  we  look  at  the  relation  between  archi- 
tecture and  national  life  from  a practical  point 
of  view,  we  can  discriminate^  certain  definite 
influenoes  which  the  temper  and  manners  of  an 
age  exercise  upon  the  character  of  its  architec- 
ture, and  must  exercise,  wherever  that  architec- 
ture is  an  honest  and  unfettered  exponent  of 
the  praclioai  wants  and  wishes  of  the  age, 
Where  a nation  was  chiefly  occupied  in  great 
commercial  enterprise,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
commercial  prosperity,  there  would  be  sure  to 
arise  exchanges,  offices,  banks,  and  such-like 
buildings,  expressing  in  their  outward  aspect 
and  decoration  the  superfluous  wealth,  if  not 
always  the  good  taste,  of  the  owners  3 and  in 
almost  all  countries  and  times,  till  within  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  architecture  has 
thus  been  the  product  of  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  the  time,  further  influenced,  as  I have  hinted, 
by  the  effect  of  climate  and  atmosphere  5 and 
every  style  which  has  thus  been  the  expression 
of  genuine  needs  has  always  an  interest  of  its 
own,  historio  if  not  artistic  3 but  in  our  own  day, 
and'  in  England  especially,  wo  have  almost 


altogether  5 in  the  other  half  we  have  made  it 
a mere  sham  and  plaything.  We  have  reduced 
architecture  to  a dilettantism.  Not  long  ago,  as 
I observed  at  the  commencement  of  these  re- 
marks, Greek  architecture  was  in  vogue,  and  the 
consequence  remains  with  us  in  sneh  a costly 
experiment  as  St.  George’s  Hall,  where  the  out- 
side was  designed  first  on  the  model  of  a Greek 
temple,  and  then  the  problem  was  how  to  get 
the  inside  arrangements  to  fit  5 and  so  we  have 
a grand  south  portico  which  no  one  goes  in  at, 
and  passages  where  gas  has  to  be  burned  all 
3 and  beoauBO  a Greek  temple  was  lighted 
from  the  roof,  and  had  no  side  windows,  there- 
fore the  hall  must  have  no  windows  on  the  show 
side,  and  the  windows  are  put  at  the  back,  where 
it  is  hoped  no  one  will  notice  them  : and  so  on. 
Now  the  tide  has  turned,  and  everything  must 
be  Gothio.  Now,  in  one  sense,  there  is  more  to 
be  said  for  the  Gothic  revival,  because  it  is  the 
revival  of  a style  which  arose  on  our  own  soil, 
and  BO  far  as  olimate  is  concerned  it  is  just  as 
suitable  now  as  then.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  age  which  produced  the  great  cathedrals 
of  England  and  France  was  the  greatest  age  of 
building  of  which  we  have  any  record.  But  now 
just  see  how  we  are  using  this  great  style. 
Instead  of  studying  its  principles,  aud  working 
them  out  in  reference  to  our  modern  wants,  we 
are  engaged  iu  a blind  and  wholesale  imitation 
of  the  forms  of  its  principal  monuments,  without 
consideration  whether  they  are  suitable  or  not. 
We  are  covering  the  face  of  the  country  with 
churches  which  are  mostly  mere  copies, — often 
very  poor  ones, — of  similar  buildings  of  500 
years  ago,  and  which  are  considered  by  mauy 
people  to  be  admirable,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  wholly  imitations  of  old  work  ; and 
until  a year  or  two  ago  there  was  in  existence  a 
society,  supported  by  wealthy  and  influential 
men,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  a oheok 
upon  all  originality  in  church  building,  and 
holding  up  to  ridicule  every  departure  from  the 
smallest  details  of  the  Middle  Age  churohes. 


KENSINGTON. 

Proposed  Public  Hall  for  Kensington. — At  the 
Kensington  Vestry,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gibbons  moved, 
according  to  notice,  “that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  advisability  of  erecting 
a public  hall  for  holding  meetings  of  the 
Vestry,  the  sittings  of  the  County  Court,  the 
Police  Court,  the  meetings  of  justices,  parish 
officers,  and  other  public  purposes  3 what  sites 
are  available  for  the  purpose  3 the  cost  of  erec- 
tion 3 and  generally  to  report  on  the  subject.” 
He  reminded  the  Vestry  they  had  just  decided 
that  the  hall  could  be  used  for  purely  parochial 
purposes  only.  This  motion  was  therefore 
appropriate.  The  Vestry  adopted  the  motion. 

The  Railway  Hoarding  in  the  Fulham-road. — 
A memorial,  numerously  signed  by  inhabitants  of 
the  Fulham-road,  was  read  at  the  Vestry,  eom- 
plaining  of  various  nuisances  in  connexion  with 
the  railway  hoarding,  and  asking  the  Vestry  to 
interfere.  Mr.  Wilkins  said  the  memorial  was 
influentially  signed,  and  he  could  himself  testify 
to  the  nuisances.  He  wonld  move  that  the  clerk 
and  surveyor  be  instructed  to  communicate  with 
the  railway  company,  and  report  to  the  Works 
Committee,  which  motion  was  adopted.  We 
must  add  our  own  expressions  of  astonishment 
that  the  parish  has  put  up  with  the  annoyance 
so  long.  An  improvement  should  at  once  be 
enforced. 

THE  LATE  MR.  HAYLEY,  ARCHITECT. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  there  appeared  npon 
the  list  of  Manchester  architects  the  name  of 
William  Eajl6y5  for  years  after,  as  Hayley  & 
Brown  5 and,  later  still,  as  Hayley,  Son,  & Hall, 
the  name  was  well  known  in  Lancashire  and 
tho  adjoining  counties.  In  1860,  after  a most 
successful  career,  William  Hayley  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  William  Henry,  who  con- 
tinued the  practice  under  the  name  of  Hayley 
& Son,  Mr.  Leigh  Hall  having  retired  from  this 
firm,  and  commenced  practice  in  Bolton,  where 
he  died  a few  years  ago.  In  the  year  1865  the 
firm  became  known  as  Hayley  & Dawes,  and 
remained  so  until  the  year  1869,  when  Mr. 
Hayley  retired  into  private  life,  leaving  the 
practice  to  Mr.  William  Dawes,  who  is  now  the 
only  representative  of  the  old  firm. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hayley,  the  subject  of  this 
nolioe,  was  seized,  shortly  after  his  retirement, 
with  a serious  illness  (disease  of  the  heart),  and 


entirely  “ changed  all  this.”  In  one-half  of  our  witD  a serious  muess  f.QiBBase  uiluo  com.;, 
erections  we  ignore  architectural  expression  1 after  lingering  a long  time,  he  died  on  the 
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9th  inat.,  agpd  forty-foar,  and  was  baried  in 
Soafchport  Cemetery. 

The  deceased  gentleman  inherited  a large 
property  from  hia  father,  but  still,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  continued  the  practice,  relnotant 
to  withdraw  from  a profession  in  which  hie 
earlier  years  had  been  spent.  Those  who  knew 
him  as  a friend  have  reason  to  lament  his 
death. 

Amongst  his  works  may  be  named  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Church,  Bowden,  for  Lord  Stamford  j 
Christ  Church,  Bradford;  ohnrob,  Sale  Moor; 
Wesleyan  chapels  at  Southport,  Blackpool, 
Liverpool,  Ensholme,  City-road  (Manchester), 
Longsight,  Stafford,  Broughton,  &c. ; schools  at 
Gravel-lane  (Manchester), Longsight,  Bronghton, 
Bowden,  Stafford,  Liverpool,  and  many  other 
places. 


WOODEN  STAIRS  AT  THE  COTJBT 
THEATRE. 

Will  yon  inform  me  whether  there  is  not  a 
law  requiring  the  stairs  in  pnblio  buildings  to  be 
made  of  incombustible  materials  P The  reason 
of  my  asking  is,  that  there  is  a flight  of  stairs 
made  of  wood,  leading  from  the  street  down  to 
the  pit  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Chelsea. 
Whether  there  are  any  other  stairs  of  similar 
material  in  the  same  building,!  did  not  go  to  see, 
for  I was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  thought 
(knowing  how  hurriedly  chapels  and  other  build- 
ings are  now  converted  into  theatres,  and,  per- 
haps, with  a little  oversight  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  workmen  as  to  flues  and  gas)  that, 
should  a fire  happen,  which  we  are  cold  is  the 
fate  of  all  theatres,  and  these  stairs  were  to 
burn,  the  pit  audience  would  find  it  difficult  to 
effect  their  escape.  I was  also  reflecting  should 
there  be  any  alarm  cansing  a sadden  rush  upon 
these  said  stairs,  what  would  be  the  nomber 
of  persona  required  to  prove  their  breakiog 
weight  ? y. 

The  Building  Act  expressly  provides 
(Clause  XXII.),  that  in  every  Public  Building, 
“ The  floors  of  the  lobbies,  corridors,  passages, 
and  landings,  and  also  the  flights  of  stairs,  shall 
be  of  stone  or  other  fireproof  material,  and  car- 
ried by  supports  of  a fire-proof  material.”  The 
stairs  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  are 
illegal,  and  most  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  district  surveyor.  The  building  in  question 
affords  in  other  respects  an  example  of  the  im- 
propriety to  which  we  have  before  now  alluded 
of  allowing  theatres  to  be  constmoted  on  sites 
manifestly  inenfficient  and  improper. 


the  other  sighing  at  once  for  fame  and  money, 
apparently  bo  distant. 

Now  might*  be  seen  the  modest  ground-floor 
(since  converted  into  a draper’s  shop)  of  No.  1, 
Grafton-street  East,  extending  itself  rearwards 
over  the  yard,  and  another  workshop  even  over 
that.  Still  the  place  was  not  half  large  enough, 
for  Nioholl  was  now  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scnlpture  for  the  pediment  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Cockerell 
for  selecting  so  able  an  assistant,  and  for  hie 
constant  personal  attention  to  the  matter  in 
baud ; but  who  will  mete  out  the  praise  to 
Nicholl  for  his  saggestions,  modellings,  and 
finished  sculpture  ? Heney  Bakee. 


THE  LATE  HERR  JOSEPH  KRANNER, 
ARCHITECT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, Mr.  Alfred  Strong,  associate,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  decease  of  Herr  Joseph  Kranner, 
arebiteot,  of  Pr  ague,  and  latterly  of  Vienna,  an 
honorary  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  since  1850.  Herr  Kranner’s  chief 
works  were  the  buildings  of  the  Austrian 
“ Lloyds,”  at  Trieste,  the  monument  of  Arch- 
duke Charles  at  Vienna,  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  at  Prague.  In  1851  he  was  called  to 
Vienna  to  remodel  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  to  superintend  the  art  classes  in  the  higher 
schools  in  that  city.  He  superintended  the 
restoration  of  Prague  Cathedral,  and  latterly 
was  executive  architect  to  the  Votive  Church 
carried  out  from  Professor  FersteTs  design.  Mr. 
Kranner  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 


THE  LATE  ME.  W.  G.  NICHOLL, 
SCULPTOR. 

Deoember,  at  Acton,  William 
Grmsell  Nicholl,  scnlptor,  aged  V5,  formerly  of 
Gralton-street  East,  London  University.” 

Under  this  modest  annonneement  in  the  daily 
obituary,  a man  has  passed  away  who  has  done 
good  service  in  hia  time,  and  of  whom  I shonld 
he  pleased  to  read  some  record  in  your  journal 
written  by  some  kind  hand  better  acquainted 
with  his  history  than  myself.  I can  only  vouch 
for  bis  asaidnity,  his  talent,  and  his  worth. 

When  I first  became  acquainted  with  him,  he 
had,  I think,  never  lost  hia  courage  ; but  patrons 
to  humble  soulptora  are  few  and  far  between, 
Md  I snspeot  that  his  progress  was  little  better 
than  a struggle  for  dear  life,  until  one  day 
Cockerell,  E.A.,  found  him  out,— happily  for 
both,  one  requiring  a most  important  work  to 
be  done,  and  well  done,  under  his  own  eye ; and 


CAMBERWELL  VESTRT-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

As  already  mentioned,  eight  sets  of  designs 
were  selected  by  a committee  out  of  twenty- 
four  sent  in.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  vestry, 
the  favoured  designs,  we  are  told,  appeared  to 
be  " Cives  ” and  “ Well  Considered ; ” after 
which  oame  *'  In  Foro  ” and  ” Thorongh.”  The 
adoption  of  the  first  two  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  cost,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter 
stands  adjourned  for  a month. 

The  selected  eight  alone  arc  hung,  and 
those  so  inconveniently  that  a proper  examina- 
tion of  them  is  impossible.  The  rest  are 
huddled  together  on  the  floor.  Fair  criticism 
nnder  such  circumstances  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  shall  content  ourselves  with  reminding 
the  vestry  that  the  amount  of  expenditure 
honest  competitors  thought  it  necessary  to 
adhere  to  is  8,0001.,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  irregular  form  of  the  site,  the 
vestry  shonld  see  that  the  apartments  are  of 
regular  form.  Some  of  the  selected  plans  are 
perfectly  preposterous  in  this  respect.  If  the 
vestry  wish  to  act  fairly  and  save  the  parish 
from  diffionlties  hereafter,  they  will  obtain  some 
good  professional  assistance  in  making  the 
selection. 

Bib, — Will  yon  permit  a few  remarta  to  follow  np  those 
by  yonr  correspondent  in  last  week's  BuiUrrt  I hare 
heard  that  some  of  the  best-planoed  and  designed  seta  are 
among  those  not  on  view,  and,  according  to  the  South 
London  Press,  six  out  of  the  eight  designs  selected  could 
not  be  placed  on  the  site,  which  is  rery  irregular.  One 
design  is  described  as  in  a “ Portland  cement  Classic 
style, while  the  committee  report  that  they  eliminated 
all  designs  in  which  cement  was  used.  As  far  as  cost  is 
concerned,  a bnilding  may  be  architoctnrally  treated  in 
man,  and  yet  compare  in  price  with  another  which  looks 
plainer;  and  I believe  the  committee  may  have  been  thns 
misled,  and  that  of  those  rejected  some  of  the  boat  designs 
would  not  coat  more  than  one  of  the  selected  eight. 

Why  do  not  the  Teatry  in  this  difficulty  call  in  the  aid 
of  a professional  man  of  ability  and  high  standing,  who 
would  compare  the  merits  of  the  plans,  elevations,  re- 
ports,  and  estimatos  of  the  whole  ixeenty-four  sets  one  with 
another,  and  with  the  instructions  issaed  by  the  Vestry. 
This  course  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  competitors  and 
stop  the  hints  of  interest  on  behalf  of  individuals;  for  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  names  of  the  authors  of  several 
designs  are  known.  Akotiibb  Coiipetiiob, 


“DRAUGHTS.” 

In  a recent  review  of  a new  work  on  ventila- 
tion, I think  you  stated  the  author  did  not  have 
a single  chapter  on  “Draughts,”  which  you 
thought  was  quite  an  omission. 

But  if  he  has  found  some  way  of  ventilating 
without  creating  draughts,  I think  it  would  be  a 
splendid  thing.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  engineers  of  ventilation  generally  is,  they 
think  of  nothing  bnt  draughts. 

It  seems  to  be  the  first  idea  of  most  yonng 
engineers  in  commencing  the  study  of  ventilation 
to  see  how  they  can  get  np  the  greatest  draught. 
The  first  thing  they  want  generally  is  a steam- 
engine  and  a fan,  and  they  soon  learn  they  can 
easily  get  np  a draught  j but  they  are  like  the 
man  that  won  the  valuable  elephant, — the  next 
thing  is,  what  to  do  with  it. 

pr.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Health,  after 
writing  a great  deal  about  ventilation  for  several 
years,  became  so  annoyed  with  draughts,  that  he 
said  he  believed  more  persons  were  killed  by 
draughts  than  by  fonl  air. 

Of  course,  the  Builder  y^iW  not  admit  of  such 
doctrine  as  that.  There  seems  to  be  a great 
difference  of  opinion  somehow  abont  dranghts : 
sometimes  we  enjoy  them,  and  at  others  wp  do 

For  instance,  of  a snmmer’s  evening  how  often 
we  hear,  “ Oh,  isn’t  this  breeze  lovely  ? ” Now 
the  air  in  this  case  may  be  TO'’,  or  even  lower, 
and  we  would  feel  no  inconvenience  from  it ; on 


the  other  hand,  in  a church  heated  by  a hot-air 
furnace,  if  the  air  is  70®,  and  in  rapid  motion,, 
how  liable  we  are  to  hear,  “ Oh,  what  dreadful 
draughts ! ” 

There  seem  to  be  two  or  three  causes  for  this 
difference  of  sentiment  under  apparently  similar 
circumstances : one  is  the  different  hygrometric 
condition  of  the  air. 

In  summer  the  air  is  very  nearly  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  of  the 
hygrometer  would  show  but  five  or  six  degrees 
difference  in  temperature  ; bub  in  very  cold 
weather,  in  a room  warmed  by  currents  of  heated 
air,  we  very  frequently  find  a difference  of  12° 
or  15°,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  20°  difference 
in  temperature ; that  is,  where  the  ordinary 
thermometer  indicates  70°,  the  bulb  with  mois- 
ture around  it  only  indicates  55°.  Now,  \oe 
really  are  equivalent  to  the  wet  balb,  because 
in  such  an  atmosphere  there  would  be  a rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  body,  so  that 
the  real  temperature  for  us  would  be  55°  instead 
of  70°,  as  indicated  by  the  ordinary  thermo- 
meter. 

Another  point  is  the  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  solid  substances  around  ns.  On  a 
snmmer  evening,  when  the  snn  has  been  shining 
all  day,  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  most  solid 
objects  become  heated  to  a temperature  of  80° 
or  90°,  and  even  at  times  98°  (this,  we  mnst 
remember,  is  just  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
and  feels  neither  warm  nor  cold)  ; then  with  these 
warm  surfaces  underneath  and  around  ns  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  the  animal  heat  from 
our  bodies,  we  can  have,  and  are  refreshed  by  a 
current  of  air  (especially  if  not  dry)  at  a tem- 
perature of  70°  or  65°. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  church,  heated  by 
currents  of  warmed  air  (particularly  where  the 
nsual  custom  is  adhered  to  of  starting  the  fires 
only  a few  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the 
people),  the  room  is  filled  with  warmed  and 
dried  air,  but  the  floors  and  walls,  and  all  the 
solid  substances,  are  much  colder  than,  the  air, 
instead  of  warmer,  as  in  the  other  case. 

Thus,  while  we  are  taking  into  our  lungs  this 
warm,  debilitating,  insipid  air,  so  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  that  almost  stagnation 
occurs,  the  cold  walls  and  surrounding  solid 
bodies  are  absorbing  what  little  of  animal  heat 
can  be  exoited  while  broatbio^  saob  air. 

This  is  the  condition  that  makes  the  cold 
draughts  descending  from  the  thin  glass 
windows,  the  cold  walls,  and  sweeping  across 
the  cold  floors,  so  distressing  and  really  so 
dangerous. 

I think  the  great  remedy  for  this  uncomfort- 
able condition  of  things  (which,  unfortunately 
for  us,  has  become  very  fashionable  in  this 
country, — almost  universal),  is  to  warm  the 
floors  and  the  exterior  walls,  and  especially 
under  the  windows. 

_ I am  giving  special  attention  to  the  best  prac- 
tical methods  of  seonring  these  results  in  all 
classes  of  buildings,  the  object  aimed  at  as 
seeming  most  desirable  to  be  gained  being  a 
gentle  well-diffused  warmth,  easily  controllable 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  floor  in  buildings 
of  ordinary  construction. 

I have  tried  a great  many  experiments  daring 
onr  late  war  in  hospitals  and  tents,  and  since  in 
many  permanent  bnildings,  to  ascertain  at  how 
high  a temperatnre  the  floors  can  be  heated  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

At  first  I thought  that  they  might  be  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  action  either  from  the  floor  in 
absorbing  the  heat  from  the  feet,  or  the  reverse ; 
bnt  this  seemed  too  hot,  either  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  such  cold  floors,  or  for  some  more 
substantial  reason. 

A temperatnre  of  80°  or  85°  for  the  floor,  and 
a temperatnre  from  110°  to  130°  according  to 
the  external  temperature  for  the  ontside  walls, 
seem  to  give  much  satisfaction. 

Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  psrfect 
solution  of  that  difficult  problem  of  how  to  get 
ventilation  or  a constant  motion  of  the  air  in  all 
parts  of  a crowded  room  without  those  “ dread- 
ful draughts;  ” because  if  the  fiuora  are  warmed 
to  a temperature  of  80°,  and  the  outside  walls  to 
110°,  then  it  is  very  comfortable  to  have  the  air 
50°  or  55°,  and  that  ccmler  air  lying  above  this 
warmed  floor  is  kept  in  constant  gentle  motion 
over  the  entire  surface  of  that  heated  floor. 

This  system  of  heating  will  also  put  to  rest 
our  chronic  dispute  abont  floor  ventilation  and 
ceiling  ventilation.  Becanse  if  we  adopt  this 
natural  mode  of  heating  in  accordance  with  the 
example  set  ns  by  the  sun,  we  can  then  afford  at 
all  times  to  have  the  escape  for  the  foul  ah'  in 
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the  place  where  it  ought  to  be, — from  the  ceiliog, 
which,  with  our  miserable  system  of  getting  our 
warmth  by  over-heating  all  the  air,  wa  could 
not  do. 

Such  a system  of  heating  would,  in  a great 
measure,  completely  overturn  our  traditional 
notions  of  warming,  as  nearly  all  classes  of 
heaters,  from  the  old  Eussian  ovens,  the  charm- 
ing English  open  fire,  and  even  the  American 
cast-iron  stove,  are  universally  placed  in  the 
warm  corners  of  the  room.  All  our  hot-air 
furnace  men,  and  steam-heater  men,  when  lef(^ 
to  their  own  discretion,  invariably  put  the 
registers  or  radiators  in  the  same  position. 

Bat  if  our  present  practices  are  incorrect,  and 
there  is  a .better  way,  even  if  it  do  involve 
very  considerable  modifications  in  our  general 
practices,  the  sooner  wo  recognise  the  fact,  and 
set  abont  a general  reform,  the  better. 

Many  of  our  leading  architects  have  already 
recognised  the  value  of  these  general  principles, 
and  are  making  designs  for  such  arrangements 
as  will  facilitate  their  introduction  into  the  build- 
ings under  tbeir  charge. 

The  physiological  fact  that  the  breathing  of 
warmed  air  is  debilitating,  not  from  any  altera- 
tion in  its  component  parts  by  the  various 
methods  of  heating,  but  simply  because  It  is 
warm  instead  of  cold,  seems  to  be  attracting  some 
attention  at  last.  But  I notice  that  in  a paper 
read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Leeds, 
the  matter  was  referred  to,  and  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  breathing  cool  air  was  attri- 
buted to  the  greater  density  of  the  air,  which 
enabled  you  to  inhale  a larger  amount  of  oxygen 
with  the  same  volume  of  air.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  meet  the  cose  at  all,  becanse  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
and  inferentially  the  increased  circulation  of 
blood  and  physical  activity  are  double  when 
breathing  air  from  10®  to  20°  what  they  are 
when  breathing  air  from  90°  to  100°.  Now 
this  diiTerence  in  temperature  would  only  obange 
its  relative  bulk  about  one-sixth  j therefore,  we 
must  look  for  some  other  cause  for  this  increased 
action.  I have  thought  it  might  be  due  to  the 
stimulating  efieot  or  excitement,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  iotroduotion  of  this  cold  air  into  the  lungs 
when  it  comes  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  warm 
blood.  Lewis  W.  Leeds. 

New  York. 


BUILDINGS  FOE  MUSIC. 

Sir,  — Perceiving  that  the  colnmna  of  the 
BuUd&r  are  still  open  to  communications  on  the 
above  subject,  I venture  to  submit  some  calcula- 
tions in  addition  to  those  which  obtained  in- 
sertion at  p.  543.  (See  Builder,  No.  1484.) 

The  proposition  being  laid  down,  that  distant 
echo  is  injurioas  to  music,  the  question  arises, 
bow  muoh  distance  makes  a distant  echo  P 

Echo  produces  a mixture  in  the  ear  of  sonnds 
emitted  at  different  instants,  so  that  they  seem 
to  the  hearer  simultaneous.  They  may  happen 
to  be  dissonant  rather  than  coincident;  and  it 
is  then  chiefly  that  they  are  objectionable. 

Now,  musicians  constantly  use  dissonances 
purposely.  Let  us  next  examine  what  amounts 
of  time  they  give  to  them,  as  well  as  to  con- 
cords. 

I select  four  oases:  I hope  sufficiently  typical 
ones : — 

I.  Belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
madrigal, — 

" Lady,  see  on  every  side." 

In  the  course  of  the  first  three  bars  I And, 
Istly,  a pure  sound  enduring  4 seconds ; 2n31y, 
a discord  endnring  2 seconds;  3rdly,  a concord 
enduring  2 seconds ; 4thly,  a rest,  or  cessation, 
enduring  1 second. 

II.  Early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I 
take  from  “ Acis  and  Galatea”  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  recitative  on  the  word  " love  ” : — 
Istly,  a strong  discord  between  voice  and  instru- 
ments, li  second ; 2Ddly,  a concord  of  instru- 
ments, li  eocond. 

III.  Of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
Chorus,  “The  heavens  are  telling;”  half  of 
168bh  bar  : — Discord  between  voices  and  instrn- 
ments,  i second ; concord  of  ditto,  i second;  dis- 
cord as  before,  i second  j concord  as  before, 
i second. 

IV.  Of  the  nineteenth  century — opening  of 
the  “ Inflammatus,”  from  Eossini’s  “ Stabat 
Mater:” — Istly,  the  initial  vocal  note,  in  gross 
discord  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  f of 
a second;  2ndly,  voice  and  instruments  in  miti- 
gated disoord,  If  of  a second;  Srdly,  ditto  in 
concord,  If  of  a second. 


Let  us  conceive  a drawing-room  performance 
of  any  of  the  above  specimens  where  no  echo 
was  felt  distant  onongh  to  be  objectionable. 
Imagine,  in  a room  50  ft.  long,  that  an  auditor 
was  45  ft.  from  the  source  of  sound : at  the 
Newtonian  rate  of  1,142  ft.  per  second,  the 
hearing  would  bo  ‘04  of  a second  later  than  the 
: utterance.  On  the  base  45  ft.  erect  an  isoceles 
triangle  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  which  imagine 
to  be  20  ft.  above  the  ear,  each  leg  would  then 
, be  30  ft.  An  echo  from  the  ceiling  passing  to 
the  hearer  along  the  two  legs  wonld  occupy  ‘05 
of  a second  ; so  it  would  only  linger  behind  the 
direct  sound  one-hundredth  part  of  a second. 
Let  that  portion  of  time  be  compared  with  the 
divisions  in  onr'musioal  illnstrations,  with  either 
4 seconds,  or  1^  second,  or  i second,  or  f second  : 
it  is  obviously  very  small  and  inooosiderable ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  let  a triangle  of  sound  be 
set  out  within  a large  building;  let  it  extend  in 
height  200  ft.  instead  of  20  ft.,  inside  St.  Paul’s  ; 
or  let  it  extend  horizontally  to  the  remote  end  of 
a Gothic  cathedral,  the  same  base  of  45  ft.  being 
preserved  as  the  distance  of  the  auditor  from 
the  source  of  sound,  it  will  then  result  that  the 
echo  will  occupy  0 35  second,  which  time,  dimi- 
nished by  0 04,  as  before,  to  0 31  second,  will  be 
so  great  that  the  echo  will  appear,  when  set 
against  the  actual  musical  divisions,  to  assert  its 
place  to  be  more  than  equal  to  some  of  them, 
and  materially  to  confound  the  proportions  of 
others.  Thus  the  echoes  of  the  discords  in  our 
third  musical  case  will  be  superposed  on  the 
whole  of  the  quarter-second  concords.  It  would 
then  seem  well  to  enlarge  a music-hall  on  a 
parallel  principle  to  that  on  which  a prison  is 
enlarged,  by  multiplying  elements  of  established 
magnitude,  not  bymaguifying  established  shapes. 

I send  a plan  f^or  a bnildiag  adapted  for  work- 
ing ont  the  above  principle.  Prom  a compara- 
tively contracted  central  area  a series  of  grottoes 
or  Dionysins’s  ears  are  made  to  radiate,  like 
the  sticks  of  a fan,  each  like  a separate  chapel 
or  drawing-room,  having  its  own  private  systems 
of  echoes  independently  of  its  neighbonrs. 
Thus  the  coved  back  of  each  grotto  will  intensify 
without  confusing  the  distant  sonnds  of  the 
solo-singers’  voices,  as  an  opera-glass  brings 
their  faces  near  to  the  auditor ; for  if  the  direct 
lines  from  the  central  point.  A,  to  the  fooi  of  the 
echo,  E,  C,  P,  bo  doduoted  from  the  inflected 

lines  A B C,  ADE,  AMP,  and  the  differences 
viewed  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  sound, 
1,142  ft.  per  second,  they  will  seem  small  and 
trifling,  though  the  whole  plan  is  so  extensive 
that,  at  a rough  estimate,  5,000  persons  might 
be  accommodated.  Should  this  not  be  sufficient, 
additional  grottoes  might  be  added,  until  a whole 
circle  was  completed.  G.  M. 


AET-WORK  AND  HANDIOEAFT. 

It  is  becoming  every  day  a more  and  more 
difficult  task  to  the  many  to  distinguish  or  define 
the  lines  that  separate  art-work  from  handicraft. 
The  inabillity  to  understand  what  constitutes 
true  art-work  will  be  no  great  difficulty  to  those 
possessed  of  an  advanced,  educated  opinion,  em- 
braoing  a nice  discrimination  as  to  the  fitness 
and  use  of  objects  produced,  or  a cultured  intel- 
lect that  can  at  once  detect  and  analyse  the 
laws  of  proportion,  the  harmony  of  parts,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  whole, — whatever  the  object 
may  be.  Art-work,  so-called,  of  every  species, 
in  the  present  day,  is  often  a most  multiform  and 
incongruous  assemblage  of  creations,  or  rather 
productions,  owing  their  existence  to  the  most 
varied,  vitiated  tastes.  Let  it  be  understood  at 
once  that  handicraft  can  and  does  proceed  from 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor,  the  easel  of  the 
paiuter,  and  the  drawing-board  of  the  architect, 
as  well  as  from  the  carpenter’s  bench,  the  black- 
smith’s anvil,  or  the  potter’s  wheel.  Why  does 
it  so  happen  ? Simply  because  the  said  sculptors, 
painters,  and  architects  are  nob  artists,  in  the 
true  creative  sense,  bnt  merely  handicraftsmen, 
imitators  of  others  in  everything, — students 
once,  who  learned  to  draw,  but  who  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  subtle  faculty  of  design.  The 
faculty  of  invention  is  a prime  essential  to  every 
artist  who  is  ambitious  to  produce  original  art- 
work ; bub  invention  of  itself  would  die  of 
inanition  if  it  lacked  the  power  of  develop- 
ment and  embodiment  that  comes  through 
a oonoentratiou  of  the  thinking  faculty.  It  is 
not  sufficient  only  to  give  life  or  infuse  a soul 
into  the  child  of  your  brain,  hot  you  must  help 
it  to  live.  The  child  of  art — i.e.,  the  creation  of 
art — must  bo  the  production  of  a creative  mind, 
and  not  an  imitative  one  : a mind  fully  imbued 


with  the  principle  that  constitutes  it.  To  make 
ourselves  understood,  let  us  say  that  no  man 
yet  ever  prodnoed  impromptu,  so  to  speak,  a 
work  of  art.  Educated,  or  in  part  educated,  or 
self-educated,  his  tastes  bad  their  first  dawn  and 
gradual  development.  Many  young  minds  have 
been  possessed  of  an  innate  and  betimes  mar< 
velloua  power  of  ingenuity  ; but  each  and  every 
one  of  these  juvenile  mauipnlators  will  be  found 
to  be  imitators,  unskilled  craftsmen,  though 
possibly  incipient  artists.  We  will  even  go 
further,  and  boldly  assert  that  every  human 
individnal,  no  matter  how  perfect  an  artist  he 
may  become  in  after-life,  has  been  once  a 
plagiarist.  Plagiarism,  to  some  extent,  is  the 
primal  and  normal  condition  of  all  first  efforts, 
be  they  in  the  region  of  literary  thought  or 
artistic  creation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  true  art* 
work,  this  condition  of  pupilage  lasts  daring  the 
whole  lifetime  of  some  men.  The  boy  leaves  off 
his  hoops  and  kites,  and  the  girl  her  dolls,  but 
some  of  our  artists  stick  to  their  first  copies  all 
their  lives.  Their  models  and  automata  are  the 
cratches  they  lean  upon ; deprive  them  of  these 
helps,  and  their  individnal  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  lift  them  or  their  works  into  a lasting 
pnblio  notice. 

The  goldsmith  and  the  ironfounder  produce 
works  of  an  ornamental  nature,  artistic  in  execu- 
tion (we  are  to  believe),  and  yet  when  we 
examine  into  the  nature  of  these  works  we  find 
it  is  entirely  destitute  of  art.  What  might  be 
art  is  nothing  more  than  the  craftsman’s 
superior  skill, — a work  begot  of  moulds  and 
templates  of  many  processes,  and  the  outcome 
of  many  fingers. 

The  stone-carver  and  the  plasterer  in  the 
building  trade  often  execute  pieces  of  workman- 
ship of  vary  high  merit  to  which  the  term 
art  is  applied  very  often  by  themselves,  as  well 
as  others ; bnt  the  chiselling  of  a stereotyped 
capital  or  corbel,  or  the  casting  and  fixing  of  so 
many  yards  of  interlaced  enrichments  of  egg  and 
dart,  or  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  is  not  art, — it  is 
pure  handicraft,  rote,  and  practice,  through 
several  generations,  from  father  to  son.  The 
workmanship  of  a house  in  all  its  branches  is 
simply  nothing  more  than  handicraft,  as  the 
design  of  a house  may  also  be.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arohiteoture  of  a house  or  public 
institution  in  its  original  and  thought-out  design 
of  proportion,  fitness,  and  beauty,  may  consti- 
tute  it  a work  of  art.  In  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  a few  of 
onr  public  buildings  of  the  present  century,  wa 
have  perfect  works  of  art.  There  are  architects, 
too,  in  our  midst  who  are  labouring  to  make 
architecture,  as  a whole,  an  art.  Until  this  idea 
is  accomplished,  and  the  legislation  and  spirit 
of  the  times  imbibe  it,  art-work  and  handicraft 
will  be  nndistinguisbable  by  the  many. 

A Craftsman. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AT  ABERDEEN. 

The  Builder,  at  page  283,  ante,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a successful  experiment  in  sewage 
irrigation  carried  out  last  year  on  the  Spital 
lands  at  Aberdeen,  and  it  states  that  an 
extended  experiment  would  be  carried  out 
this  year.  A report  of  this  experiment  has 
appeared  in  the  Scotsman.  The  snocess 
which  attended  last  year’s  experiment  on 
eleven  acres,  or  thereabonts,  induced  the  owners 
of  the  land  to  lay  out  thirty-three  additional 
acres,  making  forty-four  in  all,  during  the  spring 
of  this  year.  The  land,  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  testing  the  utility  of  town  sewage 
as  a fertilizer,  was  laid  out  in  patches,  varying 
from  one-fifth  to  three-fonrths  of  an  acre  each, 
with  numerous  main  and  catch  drains,  and 
sluices  interspersed.  The  surface  sloped  gently 
to  the  north-east,  and  though  it  was  generally 
even,  yet  a good  deal  of  labour  was  necessary 
to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  sewage,  3 ft. 
or  4 ft.  of  the  gravelly  subsoil  at  the  higher 
parts  being  obliged  to  be  removed  into  the 
lower  parts,  so  as  to  bring  the  surface  to  the 
required  gradients.  Ample  road  aocommoda* 
tion  was  also  made  at  the  same  time.  At  first 
it  was  supposed  that  grass  produced  from 
sewage  was  unwholesome  food  for  cattle.  But 
last  year’s  experience  has  proved  this  idea  to 
be  groundless.  Cows  were  fed  with  it  very  ex- 
tensively, and  carters  fed  their  horses  with  it, 
mixed  with  old  Jiay.  This  mixture  the  horses 
relished  and  thrived  upon.  Hence  all  tho 
sewage  grass  that  was  grown  on  the  farm  last 
year  sold  at  a fair  price.  Seventeen  ont  of 
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the  forty-foar  aorea  have  been  nnder  grass  this 
year.  Since  May  five  heavy  crops  of  grass  have 
been  taken  oflf  some  parts,  and  four  off  the 
rest.  The  common  prices  obtained  for  these 
crops  have  been  71.  and  12i.  per  acre,  and  the 
highest  price  172.  Five  good  crops  of  grass  in 
one  year  are  oonvinoing  proof  that  sewage  irri- 
gation is  very  valnable,  both  for  increasing  the 
produce  of  the  soil  and  for  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  towns.  As  the  grass  is  appreciated, 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing,  it  is  in- 
tended ultimately  to  lay  ont  the  whole  farm  in 
grass.  As  much  of  the  additional  land  pre- 
pared for  irrigation  this  year  was  overran 
with  wild  grass,  this  portion  was  put  under 
the  kind  of  crop  beat  adapted  for  cleansing  it. 
Seventeen  acres,  therefore,  were  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  and  ten  acres  to  turnips. 
The  potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop,  the  tubers 
being  large,  numerous,  and  of  good  quality. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  the  yield 
is  very  heavy.  Of  the  ten  acres  of  tur- 
nips, four  acres  (Swedes)  are  good,  and  are  ex- 
peoted  to  realise  from  162.  to  202.  per  aore. 
The  remaining  six  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  bulbs,  two-thirds  of  which 
promise  a heavy  return,  but  “finger  and  toe  ” 
have  made  havoc  in  the  other  third,  and  here 
and  there  a few  ill-favoured  patches  are  to  bo 
seen.  This  failure  is  owing  to  the  natural  wet- 
ness of  the  subsoil  at  these  parts,  and  to  the 
turnips  happening  to  be  grown  on  much  of  the 
previously  unproductive  land.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions the  yield  is  really  good.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  dry,  and  not  too  thin,  the 
bulbs  are  large  and  plentiful,  and  the  tops 
long  and  heavy.  At  a public  sale,  on  the  7th 
instant,  the  yellow  turnips  realised  from  122. 
to  162.  per  acre.  By  this  experiment  it  appears 
that  where  the  soil  is  naturally  wet,  it  is  un- 
suitable  for  sewage  irrigation.  But  the  re- 
medy for  this  is  deep  drainage.  By  this  means 
not  only  would  the  stagnant  water  in  the  sub- 
soil drain  away,  but  the  sewage  would  filtrate 
down  to  the  drains,  leaving  its  fertilizing  con- 
stituents behind  in  the  soil  as  food  for  the 
plants,  and  the  liquid  would  pass  through  the 
drains  into  the  recipient  watercourses  pure  and 
bright.  It  is  also  apparent  from  this  experi- 
ment that  grasses  is  the  most  suitable  and  re- 
munerative crop  for  an  irrigation  farm,  espe- 
cially if  the  farm  be  situated  as  this  one  is,  on 
a cold  soil,  in  an  uncongenial  climate;  for  while 
four  or  five  heavy  crops  of  grass  can  be 
raised  in  one  year,  with  scarcely  any  labour, 
only  one  crop  of  potatoes  or  turnips  can  be  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period,  with  much  costly 
labour.  On  the  whole  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  are  likely  to  be  handsomely 
rewarded  for  their  enterprising  experiment,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  civic  rulers  of  Aberdeen 
should  have  practical  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a soheme.  It  should  be  stated, 
that  while  the  sewage  was  flowing  over  the 
farm,  no  offensive  smell  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  that  by  the  time  the  liquid 
reached  the  outflow  ditches  it  was  almost  clear 
and  pore. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Leeds  Schools  of  Art  and  Science. — The  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  to  the 
pupils  attending  these  schools  has  taken  place 
in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dawson,  the  president,  who  oooupied  the 
chair,  said  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  School  of 
Art  occupied  such  a position  nnder  the  able 
superintendence  and  teachership  of  Dr.  Puckett, 
the  head  master  ; that  the  Department  of  Arts 
in  London  had  awarded  Dr.  Puckett  a master’s 
prize  of  a creditable  character,  thus  testifying  at 
once  to  the  quality  of  his  teaching  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  over  which  he  is  master. 
He  (the  chairman)  found  that  the  school  was 
making  indeed  good  progress.  There  was  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  ■ 
those  which  stood  on  the  books  at  this  time  last 
year.  He  noticed  a falling  off  in  the  number  of 
those  who  had  passed  the  examination  in  the 
elementary  grade,  but  that  was  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  drawing 
classes  had  been  established  in  connexion  with 
other  institutions.  There  was,  however,  an 
increase,  which  was  indeed  gratifying,  in  the 
number  of  those  who  had  passed  the  examina- 
tion in  the  advanced  section.  The  school  of 
science  was  evidently  in  a state  of  satisfactory 
success  on  the  whole.  Nineteen  prizes  and  118 
certificates  had  been  obtained  by  fifty-eight 
pupDs.  But  whilst  some  of  the  classes  in  that 


department  ot  the  institution  were  so  well 
attended,  and  whilst  so  much  success  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  those  who  superin- 
tended those  olaeaes,  yet  he  noticed  that 
there  was  one  class — and  he  noticed  it  very 
much  to  his  surprise — which  consisted  of  eight 
pupils,  and  which  he  should  have  thought, 
in  this  great  iron  town  of  Leeds,  would  have 
numbered  at  least  eighty.  He  meant  the 
metallurgy  class.  When  they  remembered  how 
essential  a knowledge  of  metallurgy  was  to 
workers  in  iron,  it  was  calculated  to  astonish 
them  when  they  compared  the  number  in  that 
class  with  the  number  of  workers  in  this  town 
who  ought  to  have  ths  knowledge  which  they 
could  get  if  they  would  attend  that  class. 

Hanley  School  of  Art. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution  has  been  held  in  the  town-hall. 
The  mayor  presided.  The  hall  was  well  filled, 
and  the  meeting  was  in  all  respects  a satisfactory 
one.  A selection  of  the  works  of  the  students 
for  the  past  year  was  displayed  in  the  room,  and 
these  remained  on  view  the  following  day.  The 
committee  reported  that  since  the  appointment 
of  the  present  master  (Mr.  Bradbury)  the  con- 
fidence they  ventured  to  express  in  their 
last  report,  “that  every  vacant  seat  might 
be  occupied,”  has  to  a large  extent  been 
realised.  Mr.  Bradbury  read  his  own  report,  in 
which  he  said ; — “ I regret  that  we  cannot  carry 
to  the  extent  I wish  the  drawing  and  painting 
of  flowers  and  foliage  from  nature,  believing 
it  to  bo  one  of  the  moat  naeful  departments 
of  study  that  any  school  of  art  oan  cultivate. 
Our  non-success  in  this  is  attributable  almost 
entirely  to  our  inability  to  obtain  suitable 
plants,  either  as  gifts  or  loans,  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  The  number  attending  the 
classes  during  the  year  ending  July,  1870, 
was  155,  and  daring  the  year  ending  July,  1871, 
174,  while  the  average  monthly  attendance  of 
artizan  students  in  the  former  year  was  75,  and 
in  the  latter,  82.  The  modelling  class,  though 
not  large,  has  obtained  resultsbigblyencoaraging. 
A room  previously  assigned  to  the  head-master 
I have  resigned  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
modelling  students,  I give  here  a summary  of 
Government  results  of  examinations : — 

1870.  1871. 


Namber  appointed  “Free  Students” 6 ...  6 

Number  of  students’  works  examined  at 
South  Kensington,  and  considered  satis- 
factory  33  ...  33 

Number  of  students’  works  that  obtained 

prizes  16  ...  16 

Numberofsecond-gradesubjectspassed...  36  ...  36 
Number  of  second-grade  prizes  obtained  10  ...  11 


In  1870,  two  bronze  medals  and  one  Queen’s 
prize  of  books  were  obtained;  in  1871,  one 
silver  and  two  bronze  medals,  and  a special 
prize  of  102.,  offered  for  a design  of  a vase  or 
other  large  object,  and  opened  for  competition 
to  students  of  the  entire  kingdom,  was  awarded 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  Jos.  Ellis, 
of  the  Hanley  School.  This  year,  in  a total  of 
117  schools,  only  12  stand  before  the  Hanley 
School  in  number  or  quality  of  medals  obtained, 
while  there  are  41  schools  having  a larger 
attendance  of  students,  and  69  situated  in  towns 
of  larger  population.  The  importance  and 
benefit  of  the  local  scheme  of  prizes  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated,  as  being  a most  efficient 
means  of  giving  a specific  direction  to  the 
studies  of  the  pupils.” 

Technical  Education  in  Scotland. — Efforts  are 
being  made  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art 
instruction  in  Scotland.  The  local  papers  report 
a series  of  meetings  in  the  large  towns,  which 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  saocessful.  Mr. 
Buckmaster  has  pointed  out  what  is  required 
in  the  education  of  working  men ; and  that  their 
masters,  instead  of  teaching  boys  abstractions 
and  metaphysical  ideas,  as  if  they  were  all  to  be 
parish  ministers,  must  teach  them  things.  A 
knowledge,  he  said,  of  the  laws  and  properties  of 
matter  by  which  the  earth  is  subjugated  to  our 
use,  is  the  proper  education  of  men  who  have  to 
work  on  matter.  Several  local  committees  have 
been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  promoting  scientifio 
instruction  in  Scotland. 

The  Dublin  School  of  Art. — In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fine  Arts  thus  alludes  to  the  head- 
master of  the  school : — “ We  feel  bound  to  call 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  judges,  who 
awarded  the  prizes,  and  to  express  their  high 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Edwin 
Lyne,  M.R.I.A.,  has  conducted  this  great  esta- 
blishment. At  the  annual  awards  in  the  National 
Competition  this  school  was  muoh  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  prizes  received  by  its  students. 


Mr.  Lyne,  who  was  several  years  a resident  at 
Risely,  in  this  county,  also  received  one  of  the 
bonuses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  for  successful  management  and 
teaching.” 

Cork  School  of  Art. — The  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  of  this  school 
has  taken  place,  in  the  Theatre  of  Cork  Institu- 
tion. The  mayor  presided.  There  was  a largo 
attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Brennan, 
master  of  the  sohool,  read  the  report.  The 
attendance  at  the  sohool  (which  this  time  twelve- 
months  showed  a slight  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  according  to  the  report),  has  increased 
considerably,  particularly  in  the  evening  class. 
The  total  number  of  stadeata  who  passed  through 
the  school  last  year  was  188;  this  does  not  in- 
clude an  avei’age  attendance  of  23  boys  from 
National  Schools.  Instruction  in  drawing  has 
also  been  given  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and 
various  National  Schools,  by  means  of  the  pupil 
teachers  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  some  teachers 
of  the  National  and  Model  Schools  avail  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  Sohool 
of  Art.  The  science  classes  in  plane  and  solid 
geometry  have  not,  until  this  winter,  been  availed 
of  as  they  ought,  and  yet  those  who  attended 
have  been  successful.  Three  students  obtained 
classes  in  1870,  and  one  in  1871.  At  present 
there  are  ^fourteen  students  in  the  class.  A 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  the  master  re- 
marks, is  invaluable  to  the  carpenter,  engineer, 
&o.,  who  wishes  to  nnderatand  the  principles 
that  govern  the  construction  of  the  drawing 
from  which  he  works,  and  not  trnst  to  mere  ml© 
of  thumb,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  STOCKWELL. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have 
just  completed  the  erection  of  additional  new 
schools,  in  connexion  with,  their  Students’  Train- 
ing College,  at  Stockwell.  These  schools,  which 
have  been  bnilt  upon  a piece  of  land  belonging 
to  the  Society,  a few  yards  distant  from  the 
college  buildiugs,  are  two  stories  in  height,  and 
uniform  with  the  college  itself  in  architectural 
design.  They  are  intended  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  are  large  enough  to  provide  tuition  for 
ISO  obildren.  These  schools,  whioh  have  cost 
2,0002.,  form  the  third  block  whioh  has  been 
erected  within  the  last  few  years  in  connexion 
with  the  Society’s  establishment  at  Stockwell. 
Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  the  schools^ 
the  college  has  been  undergoing  an  enlarge- 
ment,  the  works  having  been  finished  within  the 
last  fortnight,  and  there  are  now  private  apart- 
ments and  sleeping  accommodation  for  135 
students;  the  capacity  of  the  building  before 
the  additions  were  made  being  limited  to  103 
stndents.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Beck 
Lee,  of  Finsbury-oircus,  architects. 


RUINS  OF  BAALBEK. 

Sir, — I have  but  just  returned  from  abroad, 
and  have  therefore  only  to-day  seen  your  notice 
of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake’s  warning  as  to  the  state 
of  these  magnificent  remains.  I beg  to  add  my 
toslimony  to  the  fact  that  the  finest  portions 
are  threatened  with  speedy  destruction  if  no 
steps  be  taken  to  ward  it  off.  It  is,  however,  of 
no  use  to  invite  subscriptions  to  this  end  until 
the  proper  course  of  action  is  agreed  upon. 

How  easily  a mistake  may  be  made,  is  evinced 
by  the  suggestion  to  employ  meta.lhs.rB  or  bands. 
Why,  the  very  reason  that  the  six  great  columns 
(only  six  remain)  are  now  so  precariously  rest- 
ing on  but  half  their  diameters  is,  that  the  Arabs 
have  cut  away  the  other  half  to  abstract  the  metal 
dowels  ! What  has  been  done  once  by  these 
ignorant  savages  would  bo  done  again. 

Cannot  the  Institute  of  Architects  direct 
their  “ Monument  Conservation”  Committee  to 
collect  evidence  apon  the  state  of  those  parts 
of  the  temples  whioh  are  most  immediately 
threatened  with  destrnotion,  and  then  draw  up 
a report  upon  the  steps  moat  desirable  to  be 
taken  ? The  assistance  of  French  and  German 
architects  who  have  visited  the  spot  might  also 
be  invited.  Then  an  appeal  might  be  oonfi- 
dently  made.  Hardly  a year  elapses  without 
the  visit  of  some  architect  to  Baiilbek,  and  such, 
a visitor  would  surely,  if  entrusted  with  proper 
powers,  accept  the  charge  of  the  necessary 
works  with  no  little  enthusiasm  and  pride. 

J.  D.  Crace. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  I’ANSON,  Architect. — Suvveijor  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 


I 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 
SURVBYORSHIP. 

The  Toting  took  place  on  the  IStb,  and  Mr. 
Edward  1’ Anson  was  elected.  The  contest  was 
very  seTere^ — Mr.  Clifton  polling  84  votes,  and 
Mr.  I’Aneon,  87. 


FLOORS  FOR  WORKSHOPS. 

Ground-floors  for  large  machine.shops  are 
very  often  made  with  the  plank  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  sleepers  to  which  they 
are  spiked  being  imbedded  in  the  ground.  A 
writer  in  the  Jownal  o/  the  Franklin  Institute 
says, — I have  been  informed  that  white  pine 
planks  last  longer  than  oak  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  it  is,  in  fact,  considered  the  best  wood 
for  the  purpose.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prevent  the  decay  of  such  floors,  bat  the  ques- 
tion has  at  once  arisen  as  to  the  economy  in 
each  case. 

Floors  where  heavy  machinery  is  erected  are 
subject  to  very  severe  wear,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  a 2-in.  white  pine  floor  will  wear  through 
in  such  a place  before  it  has  rotted  out.  On  the 
line  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  floors  have 
been  laid  in  a peculiar  manner,  which  is 
deserving  of  note.  The  ground  is  levelled  off  for 
the  floor,  and  ditches  dug  to  receive  the  string, 
pieces  or  joists;  these  are  coated  with  melted 
rosin,  before  being  laid,  on  the  three  sides  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  floor  is  then  laid, 
with  a space  of  ^ in.  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  planks. 
After  the  floor  is  all  down,  holes  are  bored,  at 
intervals  of  say  3 ft.,  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  melted  rosin  poured  into  the  space  below  the 
floor,  to  entirely  separate  the  planks  from  the 
ground.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Wadley,  the  president  of 
that  road,  says  that  floors  so  laid  show  no  signs 
of  decay,  after  many  years  use,  in  places  where 


usually  rotted  out  in  a short  time. 
The  asphalte  pavement  was  adopted  in  one  large 
shop  in  this  city,  but  I have  not  heard  how  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  wear.  It  was  made  of 
spawls  from  granite  mixed  with  coal  tar  and 
asphalte. 

In  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Sellers 
& Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  floor  upon  which  the 
tools  rest  is  made  of  iron,  secured  to  foundation  j 
walls  of  bricks,  while  the  part  of  the  floor  upon  ! 
which  the  workmen  stand  is  made  of  pine  plank, : 
readily  renewed  if  it  rots  out.  The  asphalte  ' 
pavement  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  j 
flooring  of  stables,  and  in  one  instance  I have  j 
seen  plank  laid  upon  a floor  of  asphalte,  in  the  I 
stalls  of  a modern  stable,  the  proprietor  deeming  | 
the  asphalte  composition  too  hard  for  the  horses’  I 
feet.  I 

In  connexion  with  the  decay  of  floors  it  may  j 
be  well  to  note  that  reliable  builders  state  that  I 
on  outside  walls  the  ground-floor  joists  are  likely  | 
to  rot  off  in  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  My  | 
attention  was  called  to  this  by  the  sinking  of, 
the  floors  in  two  houses  in  West  Philadelphia,  i 
which  had  been  bnilt  abont  fifteen  years.  An  I 
examination  of  the  case  showed  that  all  the  . 
joists  which  bad  so  rotted  bad  been  bnilt  into  ^ 
the  wall  at  the  ends,  and  the  rot  had  occurred 
where  the  timber  was  excluded  from  the  air  and  ' 
submitted  to  the  moisture  of  the  outside  walls. 
Examining  honses  in  the  country  which  have ' 
been  erected  for  at  least  fifty  years,  I find  the 
joists  still  sound,  bub  in  no  instance  have  1 1 
observed  the  practice  followed  of  carrying  up  the 
cellar  wall  flush  between  the  joists,  as  is  now  the 
custom  in  oities. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  beet  plan  is  to  make  j 
an  offset  in  the  cellar  wall  to  receive  the  joists  ; 
and,  if  the  space  between  the  joists  is  to  be , 
filled  np  for  the  looks,  to  let  the  filling-in  fall  , 
back  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  below  the  joists,  i 
say  1 io.  or  2 in.  | 


THE  CASTLE  GARDENS,  ROCHESTER, 
KENT. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  designs  were  ! 
invited  for  laying  out  the  grounds  around  the 
Norman  castle  of  Rochester,  so  as  to  form  public 
gardens  for  the  city.  From  the  designs  sent  io, 

I six  were  selected,  marked  “Norman,”  " R," 
“Garden  of  the  Medway,”  “Nature  and  Art,”  • 
“ Ich  Dicn,”  and  '*  Nil  sine  labore,”  and  ulti- 
mately the  committee  awarded  the  first  pre-  , 
miam,  40Z.,  to  “ Norman  ; ” 2Qd,  401.,  to  “ R. ; ” ' 
and  3rd,  201.,  to  “Garden  of  the  Medway.”  The 
gentlemen  whose  plans  were  bhns  selected  were  : 

1.  “ Norman,”  Messrs.  H.  Barnett  &H.  Hook, 
Yerulam  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn-lane,  London. 

2.  “ R.,”  Mr.  William  Gay,  of  Bradford. 

3.  “ Garden  of  the  Medway,”  Mr,  John  Drake, 
of  Chatham. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents 
Messrs.  Barnett  & Hook’s  design,  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sollitt,  cf  Sbrood, 
under  their  direction : the  amount  of  the  con-  ! 
ti  act  is  2,0001.  1 

The  main  entrance  will  be  by  means  of  an  I 
archway  in  the  Norman  style  (seen  in  the  view) 
and  an  ascending  tunnel,  through  the  anoionc 
bastion  which  faces  the  visitor  as  he  enters  on 
the  esplanade  from  the  bridge.  Looking  from 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the  entrance  is  in  full 
view,  and  it  is  also  in  a line  with  the  centre 
promenade  on  the  plan  which  leads  to  the  castle. 
Persons  arriving  from  London  will  at  once  see 
the  eatrance  to  the  gardens.  On  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  tunnel,  the  castle  will  be  folly  in 
front  of  the  spectator. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  gardens 
when  completed  will,  in  connexion  with  the 
grand  old  ruin  now  in  the  bands  of  the  corpo- 
ration, prove  a great  attraction  to  visitors,  as  , 
well  as  a place  of  pleasant  resort  for  the 
inhabitants.  The  remains  of  the  castle  dtmand 
the  most  careful  conservation. 


ROCHESTEK  CASTLE  GARDENS. Messhs.  Barnett  & Hook,  Arcuitects. 
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ON  OHAMTIES. 

The  question  of  the  beat  manner  of  benefiting 
the  suffering  from  the  blight  of  poverty  is  one 
of  great  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  danger  to  inde- 
pendence of  character,  imposture,  and  so  forth. 
Yet  there  are,  doubtless,  many  ways  in  whioh 
efficient  benevolent  aid  is  needed  ; e g., — 

1.  Relief  for  the  destitute — temporary. 

2.  Charities  on  a large  scale  (as  hospitals, 

&c.)  endowed. 

3.  Improved  dwellings  for  labourers. 

4.  Asylums  for  lunatics,  and  homes  for  edu- 

cated classes,  reduced. 

5.  Authors  and  artists — encouragement. 

6.  General  educational  assistance. 

1 and  2.  England  has  immense  charities,  in 
the  distribution  and  management  of  which  great 
abuses  exist,  and  it  would  require  a large  sum  to 
put  an  end  to  such  abases.  A very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  money  subscribed  to  each 
charity  is  at  present  absorbed  by  salaried  mana- 
gers, secretaries,  touters  for  money,  Ac.;  so  that 
not  half  the  funds  subscribed  by  benevolent  per- 
sons find  their  way  to  the  objects  for  whioh  they 
are  given.  If  a Central  Voluntary  Contribution 
Board  were  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
receiving  and  distributing  money  among  esta- 
blished charities  on  application,  in  proportion  to 
the  good  actually  performed,  as  shown  by  inspec- 
tion of  their  books,  &c.,  so  that  the  whole  efforts 
of  each  institution  should  be  directed  to  the 
work  of  relief,  and  not  to  collecting  money,  a 
vast  amount  of  abuse  would  be  put  down,  and  a 
corresponding  good  effected.  Such  a Board 
having  a solid  nncleus  by  way  of  guarantee  to 
start  with,  and  publishing  periodical  reports  of 
their  method  of  distributing  funds,  woold  oom- 
znand  the  confidence  of  the  wealthy,  and  receive 
contributions  commensurate  with  their  wants. 

3.  I have  been  twenty  years  intimately  asso- 
ciated, as  shareholder  and  auditor,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrial  Classes,  by  whom  about  100,0001. 
have  been  invested  to  great  advantage.  Mistakes 
have  been  made  and  oorreoted,  and  all  the  con- 
sequent experience  gained.  More  good  might 
probably  be  done  by  taking  a large  number  of 
shares  in  this  association  than  by  starting  anew 
management,  besides  that  there  are  several 
others  of  the  same  kind  instituted  since  the 
original  pioneer  assooiatioD. 

4.  Probably  the  greatest  distress  suffered  in 
this  country  is  experienced  by  educated  people 
in  reduced  oiroumstanoes,  either  by  their  own 
mistakes,  or  those  of  their  parents,  trustees,  or 
friends,  or  the  numerous  miaohances  and  injuries 
incident  to  civilised  life  : e.g.,  lunacy  largely  pre- 
vails, and  is  increasing  ; yet  there  are  no  asylums 
between  private  establishments,  which  are  very 
expensive,  open  only  to  the  rich,  and  free  insti- 
tutions for  the  “ pauper  ” poor.  A middle-olass 
lunatio  must  be  kept  at  home,  to  the  injury  or 
ruin  of  the  entire  family.  Again,  superannuated 
or  employed  governesses,  clerks,  Ac.,  have  no 
homes  to  save  them  from  absolutely  sinking,  or 
aid  their  recovery  from  unavoidable  sickness. 

5.  Encouragement  and  assistance  are  often 
wanted  by  qualified  authors,  artists,  musicians, 
Ac.,  having  no  means  of  proving  their  talents 
before  the  world.  TJie  Royal  Literary  Fund  has 
saved  numerous  decayed  authors  from  starving; 
bat  they  must  have  published  works  of  merit  or 
genius.  Many  men  may  write  such  without  the 
power  of  publishing,  and  a Board  who,  under 
proper  restriotious,  should  find  means  for  the 
publication  of  such  works  as  were  deemed  by 
them  sufficiently  meritorious,  might  prevent 
much  destitution,  and  preserve  works  of  genius 
from  being  lost. 

Money  might  also  be  advanced  by  such  a 
Board  on  pioLures  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  exhi- 
bited for  sale  in  a free  gallery  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

For  musicianp,  especially  organists,  encourage- 
ment is  greatly  wanted  as  a stimulus  for  im- 
provement and  the  cultivation  of  the  national 
taste.  England  abounds  in  splendid  organs  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  there  can  be  few  players  ad- 
equately to  match  them,  so  long  as  no  encourage- 
ment exists  for  young  artists.  Tho  services  of 
the  Church  require  so  small  an  amount  of 
musical  knowledge  that  every  clergyman  and 
churchwarden,  where  a vacancy  exists,  has  a 
friend  capable  of  just  performing  what  is  ab- 
solutely requisite,  and  consequently,  in  their 
opinion,  eligible  to  fill  the  post  j so  for  that  life- 
time, at  least,  the  improved  powers  of  the 
modern  organ  are  practically  thrown  away; 
whereas  were  an  annual  organ  festival  held,  at  j 
whioh  the  beat  performers,  to  be  decided  by  1 


umpires,  should  be  awarded  a purse  and  a 
medal,  a stimulus  would  be  furnished  to  the 
highest  cultivation  of  the  art,  the  appreciation 
of  our  noble  instruments,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  public  musical  taste. 

6.  Perhaps  the  chief  general  educational  want 
is  an  instructive  and  interesting  sound  literature, 
not  too  difficult  (the  fault  of  the  Chambers  pub- 
lications) for  school  and  especially  home  reading. 
I have  made  an  attempt  with  a specimen  volume 
of  short  “ plain  papers,  by  Pikestaff,”  published 
by  Triibner ; but,  not  having  been  advertised  by 
him,  it  has  not  become  generally  known,  and  the 
original  intention  of  supplying  euoh  a library  has 
not  therefore  been  further  proceeded  with,  on 
account  of  the  outlay  required  to  bring  it  into 
the  market.  T.  Bakee. 


VISIBLE  MATHEMATICAL  LINES. 

“Thebe  is  no  such  thing  in  the  material 
world  as  length  without  breadth.”  These  words 
are  to  be  found  at  page  281  of  Messrs.  Abbott  A 
Seeley’s  interesting  book,  entitled  “ English 
Lessons  for  English  People.” 

I do  not  understand  the  statement  I have 
quoted  as  intended  to  signify  merely  that 
“ length  without  breadth  ” is  not  substance ; but 
rather,  as  the  context  indicates,  that  “ length 
without  breadth  ” is  not  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
senses.  I submit,  however,  that  this  proposition 
is  erroneous. 

Visible  mathematical  lines  are  among  the 
most  common  appearances  in  the  material  world  ; 
for  the  material  world  is  visible  only  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  variously-shaped  patches  of  colour, 
and  the  boundries  which  separate  these  patches 
of  colour  are  mathematical  lines, — lengths  with- 
out breadth.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  place 
upon  a scarlet  table-cover  a sheet  of  writing, 
paper.  Let  him,  looking  towards  the  light, 
observe  that  edge  of  the  paper  whioh  is  most 
distant  from  his  eye,  i.  e.  the  boundary  between 
the  white  and  the  scarlet ; he  will  perceive  that 
boundary  to  have  a definite  length,  say  5 in.,  but 
he  cannot  see  its  breadth ; and  his  reason  will 
assure  him  that  immediately  tho  white  oeases 
the  red  commences,  or  that  there  is  no  distance 
between  them.  He  may  endeavour  to  explain 
away  the  evidence  of  his  sense,  bub  surely  the 
fact  remains, — he  has  seen  length  without 
“ breadth.” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  thing  really  not  to  be 
found  in  the  material  world  is  the  mathematical 
line  w?ien  defined  as  straight,  circular,  ^c. ; not 
that  we  know  that  it  does  not  so  exist,  but  that 
we  have  no  means  of  finding  it,  and  it  is  not  at 
present  to  be  apprehended  by  the  senses. 

In  a mathematical  point  of  view  it  is,  donbt- 
less,  of  little  importance  whether  the  proposition 
in  question  is  true  or  net;  but  I think  it  of 
service  to  investigate  it,  because  it  is  frequently 
employed  as  an  illustration,  in  whioh  oapaoity  it 
appears  in  the  plaoe  quoted. 

S.  C.  Rogeks. 


A CONCRETE  WHARF. 

A WHARF  wall  and  basement-story  of  a ware- 
house have  been  lately  oonstructed  of  oonorete 
on  the  bank  of  the  River  Thames  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Ordish  for  the  Patent 
Plumbago  Crucible  Works.  The  wharf  is  about 
GO  ft.  square  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a storage 
vault  and  a building  of  three  stories,  which  has 
been  carried  up  in  brick  and  iron  above  it.  The 
floor  of  the  concrete  wharf  is  at  the  level  of 
Trinity  high  water,  the  floor  of  the  vault  being 
10  ft.  below  it.  The  foreshore  of  the  river  was 
excavated  to  the  hard  gravel,  upon  whioh  a bad 
of  cement  concrete  3 ft.  in  thickness  was  laid. 
The  roof  of  the  vault,  which  forms  the  floor  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  superatruoture,  is  also  of 
cement  concrete,  and  is  carried  on  24  brick 
piers.  The  vault  roof  is  groined,  and  at  the 
crowns  the  conorete  is  1 ft.  thick.  Openings 
have  been  left  in  this  roof  for  communication 
with  the  wharf  floor  above,  and  are  closed  with 
wrought-iron  flap-doors  hinged  to  cast-iron 
frames.  The  floorings  of  the  vault,  and  of  the 
ground-floor  of  the  wharf  are  both  paved  with 
2J-  in.  York  stone. 

The  conorete  walls  are  3 ft.  6 in.  thick  at  the 
base,  and  2 ft.  9 in.  at  the  top,  the  front  wall 
having  been  carried  15  ft.  below  Trinity  high- 
watermark,  and  all  the  walls  terminating  3 ft.  Sin. 
above  that  level.  Ordinary  fender  piles,  pro- 
vided with  mooring  rings,  are  held  by  I4  in. 
anchor  bolts,  6 ft.  long,  and  which  are  built  into 
the  front  and  side  walls  of  the  structore.  In 


constructing  the  wharf,  the  foreshore  was  first 
excavated,  about  2,000  tons  of  stuff  being  re. 
moved.  Fender  piles  were  then  driven,  and 
afterwards  a row  of  piles  on  the  inside  of  the 
site  of  the  proposed  walls.  Mould  boards  were 
then  fixed  horizontally  against  the  piles,  and 
the  concrete  was  tipped  in  from  staging.  As 
the  works  were  submerged  when  the  tide  rose, 
the  oonsbruotion  could  only  be  carried  on  between 
tides.  As  the  work  advanced,  additional  mould 
boards  were  placed  in  position,  and  were  removed 
as  the  structure  progressed,  and  the  conorete 
set ; in  this  way  the  walla  wore  raised  to  their 
proper  level.  The  oonorete  consisted  of  1 part 
Portland  cement  to  4 parts  Thames  ballast  and 
sand,  and  about  1,000  cubic  yards  were  used  in 
the  structure.  The  cost  of  this  portion  of  the 
work  was  about  2,0001.,  showing  a saving  of 
something  like  25  per  cent,  in  cost  as  against 
brickwork. 


CEMENTS  AND  ASPHALTB  : MILAN 
EXHIBITION. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  SocIety  of  Arts, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Milan  Exhibition, 
says, — 

The  manufaotnre  of  hydraulic  limes  and 
cement  in  Italy  is  moat  important,  and  although 
it  is  but  poorly  represented  at  the  Exhibition, 
it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
Hydraulic  cement  is  comparatively  a new  pro- 
duct in  this  country,  as  Pozzolana  has  been 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  mortars  to  resist  the  action  of  water. 
In  1846,  the  rich  deposits  of  marly  limestone 
existing  in  northern  Lombardy  were  first  brought 
into  public  notice  by  the  Society  of  Encourage- 
ment of  Milan,  but  it  was  not  until  1858  that 
the  lime  and  cement  works  at  Serra  Valle,  in  the 
Venetian  provinces,  and  at  Palazauolo,  near 
Brescia,  were  established.  These  works,  now 
the  property  of  the  Alta  Italia  Railway  Com- 
pany, are  the  most  important  in  Italy.  In  1864 
a company  was  formed  at  Bergamo,  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  six  years  the  “Sooieti 
Bergamasoia”  has  attained  considerable  inz- 
portaooe.  Large  quantities  of  this  lime  and 
cement  have  been  employed  in  most  of  the 
public  works  that  have  been  recently  carried 
out  in  Italy.  Amongst  the  most  important  may 
be  mentioned,  the  Canal  Cavour,  the  port  of 
Ancona,  the  Victor  Emanuel  Gallery  at  Milan, 
the  bridge  over  the  Adda  at  Rivolta,  built 
entirely  of  conorete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
facings  of  the  piers,  whioh  were  of  stone.  Th& 
new  sewers  at  Milan  are  being  constructed 
entirely  with  conorete  made  with  this  cement. 

The  lighter  coloured  beds  produce  the  slow- 
setting  oementsand  lime,  which  are  best  adapted 
for  conorete  blocks  of  large  dimensions,  whilst 
those  of  darker  colour,  containing  a larger  pro- 
portion of  clay,  furnish  the  quick-setting  cement, 
which,  if  not  as  quick-setting  as  the  Roman  and 
Portland  cement,  is  still  of  excellent  quality, 
and  is  produced  at  about  one-quarter  of  the 
price.  These  works,  which  employ  about  300 
workmen,  produce  annually  6,000  tons  of 
hydranlic  lime,  and  10,000  tons  of  cement. 

Among  the  various  applications  of  the  Ber- 
gamo cement  exhibited,  are  an  arch  of  eight 
metres  span,  built  entirely  of  concrete;  a bath, 
pipes,  and  a short  length  of  the  sewer  recently 
constructed  under  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  at 
Milan.  The  Alta  Italia  Bailway  Company  does 
not  show  snob  a complete  collection  of  various 
applications  of  lime  and  cement  as  the  former 
oompany,  and  has  contributed  only  a larga 
block  of  conorete,  made  with  the  lime  of  Palaz- 
zuolo.  Concrete  blocks,  or  " prismi,"  are  exten- 
sively used  in  Northern  Italy,  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  river  embankment  works. 

One  of  the  best  limes  in  Italy  is  that  of 
Caaale.  It  is  being  principally  used  by  the 
contractors  for  the  important  branch  canal  of 
the  Canal  Cavour,  now  in  course  of  oonstruotion 
between  the  Tioino  and  the  Agogna,  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  Lomellina. 

The  specimens  of  asphalte,  and  pavements  io 
this  material,  are  numerous ; and  now  that 
asphalte  is  likely  to  come  into  more  general 
favour  in  England,  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  rich  deposits  which  are  abundantly  met  with 
In  Central  Italy,  and  which  hitherto  have  re- 
mained unworked,  will  be  turned  to  profitable 
account.  Amongst  the  principal  exhibitors  of 
this  substance  are  the  Societa  Generate  degli 
Asfalti,  of  Rome,  Praga  and  Erba,  both  of  Milan. 
This  last-named  exhibitor  has  discovered  a pro- 
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cess  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to  colour  both 
asphalte  and  lava,  and  to  produce,  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  pavements  of  any  design  and 
colour.  This  material  is  unaffected  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  has  no  unpleasant  smell.  The 
price  of  these  pavements  varies  from  2 fr.  50  c. 
to  4 fr.  per  square  mbtre,  according  to  the 
pattern  required. 

The  fire-brioks  and  articles  in  fire-clay,  exhi- 
bited by  Ginori  and  Richard,  and  the  crucibles 
of  Bondi,  of  Rome,  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  English  make.  With  regard  to  “ timber 
for  oonstruotion,”  which  enters  into  the  second 
section  of  Class  I.,  we  have  but  little  to  say,  as 
the  show  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  gives  no 
idea  of  the  resources  of  the  provinces  of  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  Venice,  which  furnish 
excellent  timber  for  ship-building  and  other 
purposes.  Timber  is  also  plentiful  in  Sardinia  j 
and  the  larch  from  this  island  is  remarkable  by 
its  absence.  


STATE  OF  NEW  BROMPTON,  CHATHAM. 

I SEND  you  a few  facts  respecting  the  sanitary 
state  of  this  place.  New  Brompton  has  a popu- 
lation of  over  8,000,  yet  there  is  not  a drain  in 
it,  each  house  having  a cesspit  sunk  in  the  back 
yard  or  garden.  A large  number  have  also  a 
well,  from  which  the  water  supply  is  drawn.  In 
several  streets,  although  they  have  been  built 
several  years,  no  road  has  yet  been  made ; and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  6 in.  of  mod  to 
wade  through  in  passing  along  them.  In  one  of 
the  latter  streets  smallpox  is  now  raging,  and 
at  one  house  two  men  are  lying  dead.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  I am  told  that  a oow  and  pig 
are  kept;  so,  oonsidering  the  surroundings  of 
these  unfortunate  individuals,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  disease  should  prove  so 
fatal.  The  doctors  recommend  that  the  schools 
should  be  closed;  might  not  they  recommend 
that  the  place  be  thoroughly  drained,  the  cess- 
pits be  filled  in  and  closed,  and  gcod  roads 
made  P 

If  your  sanitary  inspector  should  visit  this 
neighbourhood,  he  would  find  abundant  material 
to  furnish  a report  as  bad  in  its  details  as  any  1 
have  yet  read  in  yonr  valuable  journal,  C. 


PROFESSIONAL  BRAIN-PICKEES. 

“ Would  you  be  surprised  to  find?’’ 

The  Attorney-Oeneral, 

SiE, — I would  like  to  know,  first  of  all,  have 
yon  attentively  read  the  Times,  Telegraph,  Stan- 
■da/rd,  and  Daily  News,  since  the  date  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  struck  with  his  most  serious 
illness  P 

Presuming  thatyou  have  read  all  these  papers, 
particularly  one  of  the  number,  I dare  say  you 
were  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  that  your  brains 
and  the  volumes  of  the  Builder  have  been  picked 
to  some  advantage  by  doctors,  “ Our  own  corre- 
spondents,” and  amateur  sanitarians. 

You  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  yonr  very 
maxima  auent  disease  and  health  have  been 
swallowed  down  piecemeal,  digested,  and  are 
again  disgorged  for  the  edification  of  the  igno- 
rant British  public. 

You  are  nob  surprised,  neither  am  I,  at  the 
oool  audacity  of  some  medical  men  and  borough 
engineers,  who  were  babes  when  the  Builder 
began  to  preach  the  truths  of  sanitary  science, 
pr^uming  to  lecture  their  superiors  while  coolly 
ignoring  the  labours  of  those  whose  writings 
first  gave  them  an  original  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  write. 

You  are  [nob  surprised  to  find  that  doctors’ 
assistants  and  doctors  in  globo,  have  constituted 
themselves,  or  are  trying  to  constitute  them- 
selves, authorities  in  drainage  matters,  inclusive 
of  course  of  plumbers’  work,  bricklayers’  work, 
glazed-bile  work,  and  the  whole  sinuosities  of  the 
sink  and  effluvia  trap  and  water-closet  up-and- 
down  pipe-system. 

You  are  not  surprised  at  the  wonderful  pseudo- 
sanitary  volubility  of  our  daily,  and  some  of  our 
weekly,  journals,  nor  am  I,  although  I remember 
it  is  not  many  moons  since  they  ridiculed  the 
very  mention  of  objects  they  are  now  strenuously 
advocating. 

You  are  not  sarprieed  that  political  jonroalists 
begin  to  believe  in  pure  water,  plenty  of  air, 
decent  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and 
the  necessity  for  removing  all  dung-heaps, 
knackers’  shambles,  bone-yards,  and  injurious 
trades  far  out  from  the  city, 

You  are  not  sarprieed  to  bear  that  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  both  agreed  in  believing  that 


typhus  and  all  kinds  of  zymotic  diseases  are 
preventible ; that  dirt  is  not  only  a disagreeable, 
but  a dangerous  thing ; and  that  the  expenses  of 
the  preventive  process  do  not  reach  to  one-third 
the  cost  of  the  drugging,  blistering,  and  pill- 
swallowing methods  of  cure. 

Yon  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  too,  that  others 
as  well  as  yourself,  heretofore  believed  that 
some  architects,  bond-fide  sanitary  engineers, 
and  practical  builders  and  their  foremen,  knew 
something  about  sanitary  affairs,  although  the 
medical  officers  of  health  do  not  believe  it 
possible. 

Perhaps  you  are  really  surprised  to  find  that 
“ one  righteous  man  ” can  be  found  in  the 
doomed  city  who  would  act  fairly  by  his  neigh- 
bour, and  give  to  Cmsar  what  belongs  to  Caasar. 

Well,  sir,  do  not  be  surprised  when  I tell  you, — 
I kuow  you  will  not, — that  I have  many  faults, 
but  among  them  I hope  will  never  be  reckoned 
the  low  and  unprincipled  practice  of  plagiarism 
and  brain-pioking.  C.  C.  H. 


AECHITECl’S  POWERS  AND 
LIABILITIES. 

Sir, — In  the  Rolls  Court,  6th  December,  was 
argued,  and  judgment  given,  in  a case  of  some 
intereat  to  the  profession, — Little  v.  Moore. 

The  case  has  been  in  the  court  two  years. 
The  main  points  appear  to  be, — what  are  the 
powers  of  the  architect  under  a building  con- 
tract ; in  fact,  the  extent  of  his  agency  (there 
is  no  precedent  for  this  case)  ; and  whether 
orders  for  payment  given  by  the  oontraotor  to 
merchants  on  the  architect  are  valid? 

The  plaintiff  in  thia  case  was  a merchant,  who 
declined  to  take  an  order  on  the  architeot,  but 
obtained  one  from  the  contractor  on  the  building 
owner  of  a later  date.  The  architeot  had 
accepted  prior  orders. 

Hia  Honour  decided  that  the  prior  orders  on 
the  architect  were  valid,  and  that  the  orders 
must  be  paid  according  to  the  priority  of  date. 

From  this  decision,  it  would  appear  that, 
although  the  architect’s  power  is  limited  by  the 
agreement  to  granting  certificates,  be  is  to  all 
intents  the  agent  of  the  building  owner,  and 
that  a notice  served  on  him  in  the  shape  of  an 

order  is  as  good  as  a serWoo  oa  tbo  buildiog 

owner,  the  architect  being  cognisant  of  the  time 
when  payments  are  due. 

I am  very  desirous  of  knowing  tbo  reasons  for 
the  decision.  £. 


ADULTERATED  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Observing  a complaint  on  this  subject  in 
your  number  of  the  16th  inbt.,  by  Mr.  Glover,  of 
Newcastle,  I beg  to  inform  him  that  he  will  not 
find  his  locality  to  be  singular  in  the  dishonesty 
of  mixing  slag  and  metallic  debris  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement.  The  mixture  is 
made  for  two  purposes : it  gives  colour  and 
weight.  It  undoubtedly  dimioisbes  the  strength 
of  the  cement,  and  deceives  the  consumer  and 
engineer.  Weight  is  some  indication  of  strength 
in  good  cement,  and  it  is  therefore  often  desired 
that  a bushel  shall  be  of  a certain  number  of 
pounds.  It  is  like  buying  chicory  when  you 
mean  to  have  coffee ! If  Mr.  Glover  will  wash  a 
little  cement  in  a basin  with  plenty  of  water,  he 
will  soon  discover  the  adulteration  in  the 
“grouts”  at  the  bottom[of  it, — an  impalpable 
dirt. 

The  best  remedy,  wholesome  for  consumers 
and  manufacturers,  will  be  to  transfer  the 
demand  to  reputable  makers  at  the  same  price. 

Bitten. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  BOARD, 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P,,  moved — “ That  it  be  referred  to 
the  Statistical  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
to  the  Board  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  in 
any  system  of  schools  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
four  sobool  departments  respectively,  viz.,  the 
infant,  the  junior,  the  senior  boys,  and  the 
senior  girls.”  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bigg  moved  “ That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Scheme  of  Education  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  to  report  to  the  Board  as  to  the  due 
proportion  of  class-rooms  to  be  provided  for  the 
schools  built  by  the  Board,  and  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions proper  for  such  class-rooms.”  He  urged 
that  the  Board  should  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  favour  the  system  of  education  by 
whioh  not  more  than  40  or  50  scholars  were 
taken  in  classes  at  one  time. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  clerk  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  School  Management  Committee. 

Miss  Emily  Davies  moved  “ That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Scheme  of  Education  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  Board  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  attaching  residences  for  masters  and 
mistresses  to  the  schools  established  by  the 
Board.”  The  mover  agreed  after  a short  dis- 
cussion to  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  the 
School  Management  Committee, 

The  Statistical  Committee  have  recommended 
that,  upon  a site  already  selected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petticoat-lane,  a school  be  built  to 
accommodate  1,100  children,  but  that  the  plana 
be  made  with  a view  to  extra  accommodation 
hereafter  for  400  children  more.  Canon  Crom- 
well said  the  site  ought  never  to  have  been  pur- 
chased at  all.  Still  less  ought  a large  sum  to  be 
spent  in  the  erection  of  a school  upon  it.  Hero- 
upon  Mr.  Buxton  remarked  that  the  Rev.  W. 
Rogers,  who  probably  knew  as  much  of  the 
educational  wants  of  Whitechapel  as  did  any 
member  of  the  Board,  had  himself  advised  the 
purchase  of  the  particular  site,  and  had  protested 
agaiuet  the  number  being  lowered  from  1,500  to 
1,100.  Seven  or  eight  members  spoke  to  the 
point ; but  as  no  one  anpported  Canon  Crom- 
well, it  was  agreed  that  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  be  as  soon  as  possible  commenced.  The 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  have 
recommended  the  Board  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
certain  schools,  and  to  take  various  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  schools,  ad  interim.  The  recom- 
mendations have  been  approved,  and  it  has  been 
stated  incidentally  that  the  Board  has  now 
upwards  of  forty  schools  iu  full  work. 


STATE  OF  THE  STREETS. 

Discussion  has  of  late  been  raised  as  to  the 
state  of  our  streets ; iu  fact,  for  many  years 
about  this  time  the  same  tale  has  been  reoited. 
Let  me  make  another  suggestion  to  add  to  the 
many.  In  Paris  the  contrivance  adopted  to 
water  the  roads  is  by  a movable  hose  fixed  to 
water-plugs  at  certain  distances  apart.  Why 
should  we  not  have  the  same  to  water  our  roads, 
do  away  with  the  cumbersome  water- cares,  and 
at  this  muddy  time  to  serve  the  purpose  to 
wash  down  tbe  pavements  every  morning  ? 
There  are  many  able-bodied  paupers  in  every 
parish  that  oonld  be  told  off  to  act,  even  in  place 
of  stone-breaking  in  the  yards,  before  obtaining 
a loaf.  And  why  should  not  each  parish  appoint 
snoh  paupers  to  sweep  the  most  frequented 
crossings  ? Y. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  COOKING  UTENSILS. 

Sill, — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  Pater- 
familias and  Materfamiiias  at  this  festive 
season  that  there  is  another  source  of  poisoning, 
besides  that  from  sewer  gas  or  overcrowding. 
When  a house  is  unusually  full  of  company, 
every  available  culinary  utensil,  old  and  new,  is 
pressed  into  the  service,  as  well  as  temporary 
kitchens  erected,  as  at  Londesborough  Lodge. 
Diarrhoja,  or  more  serions  complaints,  may  be 
produced  by  the  incautious  use  of  tinned  vessels. 
It  is  on  record  that  a whole  family  was  rendered 
seriously  ill,  and  one  member  nearly  fatally, 
through  the  presence  of  18  per  cent,  of  lead 
alloyed  with  the  “tinning”  of  some  iron  sauce- 
pans. A tinned  copper  vessel  is  a sure  source 
of  poisoning,  if  it  have  partly  lost  its  tin  sur- 
face. Your  readers  should  lock  to  their  cooking 
uteDBils.  Chef. 


DECORATION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — In  the  expression,  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  my  letters  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  admit  into  your  columns,  viz.,  “ Has  Mr.  Shone 
nothing  to  say  about  the  whidows  ?”  I was 
referring  to  them,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  to 
their  cost, — so  far  beyond  what  the  donors 
were  led  to  expect. 

I had  been  showing  bow  much  money  had 
been  wasted  in  needless,  and,  I must  add,  im- 
proper alterations;  how  many  were  the  mischiefs 
whioh  had  resulted  from  the  committee’s  dis- 
turbing Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  work;  that  1,0501. 
had  been  needlessly  spent  in  buying  a new 
organ  ; that  a large  sum  had  been  expended  in 
putting  it  up ; that,  having  been  erected,  it  was 
found  to  be  a mistake,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
taken  down  again  and  sold ; that  7001.  have 
been  wasted  in  lowering  the  stall-work, — that 
this  also  was  found  to  be  a mistake,  and  another 
considerable  expense  was  to  be  incurred  iu 
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raisiog  it  to  its  original  height.  The  sinking  of 
the  old  Father  Smith  organ  in  one  of  the  ladies’ 
closets  was  found  also  to  be  a mistake,  and  was 
to  be  removed  again.  And  here  comes  another 
hitcb.  The  committee,  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  all  musicians,  determined  not  to  put  it  back 
into  its  old  place,  bub  to  divide  it  into  two  sec- 
tions, and  pub  one  half  against  the  one  pillar 
as  you  enter  the  choir,  and  the  other  against 
the  other  pillar.  I still  maintain  that,  both  as 
regards  music  and  architecture,  this  is  wrong. 
But  what  is  the  discovery  now  ? Why,  that  the 
organ  cannot  be  worked,  as  was  intended,  from 
the  crypt  below,  for  want  of  head  space ; and 
the  consequence  is,  a new  determination  is  come 
to : another  mntilation  of  Wren’s  work  is  not 
only  proposed,  bub  actually  being  carried  out. 
The  floor  of  the  choir  is  being  raised  18  in.  to 
accommodate  the  machinery  of  the  organ,  and 
thus  the  proportions  between  the  stall-work  and 
the  floor  are  to  be  brought  back  again  to  that 
very  state  which  was  condemned,  and  which  the 
raising  of  the  stall-work  again  to  its  original 
position  was  m^iant  to  remedy.  All  this  comes 
of  nob  leaving  Wren’s  work  alone.  And  who  is 
responsible  for  these  things  ? A committee  of 
taste  is  a hazy  body.  No  responsible  head  is  to 
be  seen  in  ic ; but  this  I do  know, — Sir  Charles 
Barry  entered  hia  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings before  he  dledj  and  I know  that  another 
eminent  artist  has  sent  in  his  resignation  since, 
because,  like  Sir  Charles  Barry,  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  their  proceedings. 

But  what  of  the  windows  ! It  was  suggested 
that  private  individuals  or  City  companies  might 
make  presents  of  them.  Individuals  and  com- 
panies fell  in  with  this  suggestion ; and  were  it 
not  for  what  has  taken  place,  as  to  the  windows 
already  given,  by  this  time  probably  much  more 
progress  would  have  been  made,  and  more  of  the 
windows  illaminated.  Bub  public  confidence  is 
shocked.  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  partners  in 
Longman’s  great  house,  pub  down  l,000i.  for  the 
large  window  over  the  west  door.  The  committee 
determined  that  this  window,  and  all  others  that 
might  be  given,  should  be  made  at  Munich. 
The  Euglish  artists  wore  shut  out.  I considered 
this  wrong,  both  in  a na*^^ional,  economic,  and 
politrio  point  of  view.  Individuals  were  not 
likely  to  give  their  money  to  be  sent  to  Munich. 
Besides  our  own  Eagliab  artists  liave  friends. 
Was  this  the  way  to  conciliate  them  ? Was  nob 
the  church  built  by  a native  artist  ? Do  not  we 
boast  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  one  of  our- 
selves ? And  ia  it  impossible  for  the  decorations 
of  the  church  to  be  devised  and  carried  out  by 
Ecglish  artists  P 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  determined  that 
Munich  should  have  a monopoly  of  the  windows. 
And  what  ia  the  result?  After  three  years’ 
delay  the  window  was  put  up  at  the  west  end ; 
and  then,  instead  of  the  1,OOOZ.  covering  the 
ezpenss,  the  old  man  was  asked  for  500Z.  more, 
and  he  paid  it.  He  is  now  dead,  and  his  com- 
plaints are  hushed.  The  Drapers’  Company 
gave  the  window  immediately  over  the  altar.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  the  original  estimate  and 
its  final  cost ; bub  I do  know  something  of  other 
two  of  the  windows  in  the  apse,  over  the  altar- 
table,  and  there  are  living  witnesses  as  to  these 
which  may  still  be  appealed  to. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company  gave  the  one  in  the 
north-eastern  corner, — " Our  Lord’s  Agony  in 
the  Garden.”  Of  this  the  estimated  cost  was 
exceeded  ; and  though  the  Goldsmiths’  Company 
paid  the  bill,  they  paid  it  in  a reluctant  spirit. 
They  are  too  gentlemanly  a body  to  make  a loud 
complaint.  Of  the  window  over  the  one  given 
by  the  Drapers,  my  friend.  Dr.  Eogerg,  was 
the  donor.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
600Z.  would  cover  the  expense  of  this  window  j 
he,  however,  put  down  650Z.  When  the  window 
was  completed  he  was  asked  for  more,  and  the 
ultimate  sum  paid  by  him  was  820Z.  I ask,  is 
this  the  way  to  encourage  donors  P Does  it  not 
show  a carelessness  in  making  estimates  and  a 
recklessness  in  expending  money  ; and  are  not 
such  facts  as  these  sufficient  to  prevent  those 
who  would  be  donors  committing  themselves  to 
so  loose  and  misleading  a system  P 

I pretend  not  to  a knowledge  of  art;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  nature  and  art  cannot  be 
antagonistic  the  one  to  the  other.  St.  Paul  was 
struck  blind  on  hia  way  to  Damasona,  in  the 
open  pathway  across  the  conntry.  Our  Lord 
was  oruoifled  on  Golgotha,  How  comes  it,  then, 
that  St.  Paul  is  represented  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
window  as  struck  blind  whilst  passing  through 
a triumphal  arch  ; and  that  our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  window  given  by  the  Drapers,  as 
being  crucified  under  a stone  canopy,  supported 


by  pillars,  and  the  witnesses  of  this  oruoifixion 
standing  or  kneeling  about  these  pillars  p And 
again,  why  should  the  figures  in  the  mosaics  in 
the  spandrels  round  the  dome  be  made  so  much 
larger  than  life ; whilst  our  Lord,  as  crucified, 
ia  represented  as  less  than  life  ? Are  these 
gigantic  figures  meant  to  dwarf  the  building? 
If  this  is  the  committee’s  intention  they  have 
suooeeded ; but,  apart  from  the  size  of  these 
figures,  I caunot  forget  an  expression  made  by 
an  eminent  artist  when  these  figures  were  first 
unveiled, — “Re  never  knew  before  that  Isaiah 
was  short-sighted.”  The  prophet  is  represented 
peering  into  the  scroll  spread  before  him  by  the 
angel,  just  as  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  short  sight, 
is  represented  reading  a boob,  bis  nose  nearly 
close  to  it,  - J.  LuPTON. 


AN  INDEX  TO  THE  " BUILDER.” 

Sir, — Is  it  nob  possible  to  compile  and  publish 
an  Index  to  the  Builder,  say  for  the  thirty 
volumes  which  next  year  will  see  completed  ? 
It  is  a difficult  matter,  as  it  is,  to  refer  to  any 
subject  one  may  want.  C. 


HOUSE  DRA.INAGB. 

Sir, — I would  hereby  suggest  that  corpora- 
tions should  undertake  the  construction  of  all 
house  drainage  and  sewers  into  their  own  hands, 
by  working  on  the  same  system  as  gas  and  water 
companies,  with  their  own  men  set  apart  for  that 
special  purpose ; for  I firmly  believe  we  shall 
never  have  good  and  satisfactory  drainage  nntil 
they  do  so.  There  is  scarcely  a week  passes,  bub 
someone  is  promnlgating  his  complaints  in  your 
paper  abont  defective  house  drainage  as  executed 
by  speculative  builders.  I have  seen  villas  in 
which  all  the  pipes  have  had  to  be  lifted  and 
relayed  after  being  shortly  occupied,  thereby 
causing  great  inconvenience  and  muob  expense 
to  the  proprietor.  But  what  else  can  we  expect 
when  the  execution  of  the  drainage  of  houses  is 
invariably  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  nnskilled 
labourer?  That  is  the  only  remedy  I see  which 
will  put  a veto  on  inferior  drainage,  and  the 
quicker  corporations  take  it  in  their  own  hands 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  health  of  the  nation 
at  large.  D,  A. 


KINGSTON  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

8ia, — May  we  again  trespass  npon  yonr  kindness  to 
insert  the  ^following  in  year  next  issue  relative  to  the 
aljove  competition,  in  explanation  of  our  letter  you  have 
just  published. 

When  we  wrote  you  our  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  we  were 
in  possession  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  votes  on 
committee  were,  7 for,  and  7 against,  the  chairman  giving 
bis  casting  vote  iu  favour  of  “ Experientia,”  as  against 
ours,  “Masonic.”  Again,  when  before  the  full  Board  the 
votes  were,  “ Experientia,”  7 ; “ Masonic,  ” 6 j but 
although  so  nearly  obtaining  the  first  premium,  we  were 
eventually  awarded  the  third. 

At  the  time  of  writing  to  you  we  were  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  clerk  stating  we  had  been  awarded  the 
second  premium,  and  inclosing  a cheque  for  the  amount. 
We  were,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  the  Board  had 
rescinded  their  resolution,  but  we  have  since  received  a 
letter  from  the  Board  stating  that  the  clerk  had  com- 
mitted an  error  in  forwarding  us  the  cheque  for  the  second 
instead  of  the  third  premium.  We  can  scarcely  see  the 
justice  in  awarding  us  the  third  premium  after  so  nearly 
obtaining  the  first';  but  in  fairness  to  “ Two  Heads  better 
than  One,"  we  must  again  solicit  the  favour  of  your  in- 
serting our  letter.  J.  E.  Pabkee  & J.  T.  Pilditch. 

*,*  In  other  words,  our  original  statement  ia  correct, 
though  the  writers  had  what  seemed  good  reason  for  con- 
tradicting it.  


IMPROVEMENTS  WANTED  AT  CROYDON. 

Allow  me  to  make  the  following  suggeBtions 
to  those  whom  they  conoera:  — 

1.  Set  hack  the  general  line  of  fronts  on  the  western 
side  of  Ilorthond,  between  Mr.  Cleaver's  surgery  and 
Crown-hill;  to  range  with  the  frontage  of  2Ios,  3b  and  ‘10, 
Northend,  and  widen  the  footway. 

2.  Remove  the  whole  of  the  triangular  group  of  build- 
ings between  High-street,  Surrey-street,  and  Crown-hill. 
Lay  out  the  site  to  widen  High-street  from  Crown-hill  to 
the  “ Three  Tuns,”  and  the  remaining  ground  as  an  open 
space,  a market-place,  or  site  for  a new  general  maraet, 
town-hall,  and  head  post-olfice;  the  demolition  of  the 
buildings  which  at  present  serve  these  purposes  being 
involved  in  thie  proposition. 

3.  Whenever  opportunity  occurs  by  reason  of  building, 
rebuilding,  or  otherwise,  to  set  bact  the  general  line  of 
frontage,  wherever  requisite  to  obtain  a width  of  foot 
pavement  of  at  least  8 ft.  on  the  eastern  side  of  2Iorthend ; 
also  on  both  sides  of  High-street,  from  Scarbrook-hill  to 
Coombe-street,  and  on  both  sides  of  Southend,  from 
Coombe-street  to  the  “ Swan  and  Sugar  Loaf.” 

4.  Form  a new  road  commencing  at  the  lodge  entrance 
to  the  Old  Palace-yard,  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
old  churchyard,  and  terminating  in  Snrrey-street,  between 
the  “ Three  Tans  ” and  the  waterworks. 

6.  Extend  Tamworth-road  towards  the  old  church. 

6.  Extend  Land-street  and  Sheldon-street  to  Duppas- 
hill-lane, 

7.  Extend  the  new  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  Duppas- 
hill  (made,  but  never  used)  to  Warbam-road  on  the 
Haling  Park  estate. 


8.  Extend  Katherine-streot  to  Fairfield-road, 'Park-hill, 

9.  Set  back  the  fence  wall,  and  widen  the  foot-pave- 
ment and  roadway  near  the  Friends’  Meeting  bouse  in 
Park-lane. 

10.  Make  the  return  fares  between  all  railway  stations 
in  Croydon,  and  London  Bridge,  Cannon-street,  Cbaring- 
eross,  Victoria,  and  Kensington,  23.,  Is.  0A,  and  Is.,  in- 
stead of  23.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  and  Is.  2d.,  as  at  present  charged 
by  the  local  trains  of  the  L.  B.  and  8.  C.  K.  Company, 
and  3s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  Is.  8d.  by  the  main  line  trains  of 
that  company,  and  the  S.  E.  B.  Company.  M^e  the 
tickets  available  by  either  company’s  trains,  and  allow 
passengers  going  direct  to  or  from  Croydon,  and  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  London  stations,  to  travel  by  main 
line  trains  at  the  reduced  fares  above  proposed. 

_ Note. — Although  there  is  direct  railway  communica- 
tion from  aU  parts  of  Croydon  to  Cannon-street  and 
Charing-oroas,  it  is  practically  unavailable  to  the  majority 
of  Croydon  people.  The  Brighton  Company  deposit  pas- 
sengers near  to  Gay’s  Hospital  if  they  want  to  get  to  the 
City,  and  at  Pimlico  if  to  Charing-cross ; while  the  South- 
Eastern  Company  run  main  lino  trains  only,  and  charge 
main  line  fares. 

11.  Extend  the  Addiscombe  line  to  a junction  with  the 
maia  line  at  East  Cr^don,  and  reduce  the  fares  as  sug- 
gested in  proposition  No.  10. 

12.  Reject  from  all  the  ordinary  trains  of  the  L.  B.  and 
8.  C.  Railway  Company,  all  the  third-class  carriages  of 
old  design,  and  replace  with  carriages  of  improved  con- 
struction. Attach  springs  to  all  the  door  sashes. 

Note.— Some  of  the  new  third-class  carriages  are  com- 
mendable, but  slUl  open  to  improvement.  They  have 
a convenient  width  of  scat  and  knee  space,  clear  view,  are 
well  lighted,  and  have  a good  appearance;  but  they  are 
very  noisy  from  the  rattling  of  the  sashes. 

13.  Convert  the  Central  Croydon  Railway  and  station, 
and  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  ^abandoned  line,  into  useful 
and  profitable  purposes. 

14.  Regulate  the  chimes  of  the  old  church  clock. 

A.  S.  C.  B. 


REMOVING  TENANTS  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Greenwich,  Mr,  Rapier  made  au  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Moiropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  an 
order  to  compel  the  occupants  of  the  house)  No.  263, 
Hotherhithe  - street,  Rotherhithe,  to  remove  out  of 
such  dwelling,  under  the  following  circumstanoes  : — 
The  application  was  made  under  the  BOih  section  of 
the  Metropolitau  Buildings  Act  (18  and  19  Yic„  cap. 
122),  which  gives  the  magistrate  power  to  order  the  re- 
moval of  persons  from  buildings  in  which  it  is  dangerous 
to  remain;  and  in  the  event  of  aaoh  persons  having  no 
other  habitation,  to  remove  them  to  the  parish  work- 
house.  Mr,  Napier  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a re- 
port made,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  superintend- 
ing architect  to  the  lietropolitaa  Board  of  'Works, 
Messrs.  Cooke  & Green,  the  contractors  to  the  Board, 
bad  been  instructed  to  take  down  a wall  left  standing  from 
the  fire  that  had  been  raging  since  the  previous  Wednes- 
day, at  the  King  and  Queen  Granary  Stores,  Rotherhithe. 
One  wall  of  the  granary  had  fallen,  and  damaged  adjacent 
property,  and  tbo  present  wall  was  80  ft.  in  height,  greatly 
out  of  its  upright,  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  blown 
down  by  the  weather,  and  there  was  danger,  in  taking 
down  the  wall,  of  what  was  technically  termed  “ kioldDg 
out,”  the  efi'ect  of  which  would  be  that  the  whole  moss 
would  fall  upon  aul  smash  in  the  house  named.  The 
occupants,  one  of  whom  was  au  old  fireman,  had  been 
spoken  to  of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  the  house,  and 
were  told  that  their  removal  would  only  probably  be  re- 
quired for  two  or  three  days,  but  they  had  letueed  to 
leave  the  place. 

Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  tho  Board's  contractors,  acting  on  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  magistrate,  said  he  woula  most 
willingly  compensate  the  occupants  for  any  loss  they  might 
sustain  in  removing,  but  that  be  was  most  anxious  to 
secure  himself  from  any  oonsequences  that  might  arise  by 
loss  of  life  if  the  wall  fell  upon  the  house. 

Mr.  Maude  having  examined  Mr.  Yulliamy's  certificate, 
and  also  the  Act  of  Parliament,  made  the  order  asked  for, 
and  which  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of  a constable  to 
execute.  


A REVIVER  FOR  SOUTHAMPTON. 

RBrEBsnfG  to  your  article  in  the  Builder  (p.  962)  thus 
headed,  I should  like  to  offer  a few  remarks,  with  a view, 
if  possible,  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  South  Midland 
project,  though  so  ably  planned  by  Messrs.  Brunlees  & 
rain,  is  not  the  only  or  tho  best  means  of  obtaining  for 
Southampton  a direct  route  to  South  Wales  and  tho  North, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  materially  improve  the  South 
Wales  communication  with  London. 

Assuming  that  this  is  all  that  is  really  leqnired,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  scheme,  which  would  afl'ord  m every  respect 
both  of  these  improvements,  using  as  much  of  the  preeen 
lines  of  railway  as  ma^  assist  a direct  route,  and  so 
economise  the  expenditure,  and  avoid  extensive  and 
lengthy  works,  is  what  the  public  ought  to  and  would  sup- 
port  if  clearly  laid  before  them.  The  Southampton  people 
have  been  neglected  so  long,  that  now  they  gladly  seize 
hold  of  the  first  prospect  of  an  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition, and  forget  to  go  into  the  matter  in  a thoroughly 
business  point  of  view. 

It  is  proposed  to  constract  an  entire  new  railway  from 
South  Wales  over  the  Severn,  by  a lofty  bridge,  and  across 
country,  cid  Wootton  Bassett,  Hungerford,  and  Andover, 
to  the  present  Andover  and  Southampton  branch,  with 
sundry  spurs  to  “pick  up”  the  adjacent  trank  lines 
traffic.  The  saving  in  point  of  distance  is,  I admit,  con- 
siderahle,  but  the  expenditure  will  be  exceedingly  heavy. 
Every  one  who  remembers  tho  last  project  for  bridging  the 
Severn,  knows  what  the  cost  was  to  be,  and  the  diflicQJties 
to  be  encountered;  the  Admiralty  restrictions,  and  the 
rapid  tides  are  not  insigcificant  enemies,  setting  aside 
tho  cost  of  the  70  odd  miles  of  new  railway.  If  these 
matters  are  candidly  considered,  I fear  that  the  possibility 
of  this  scheme  being  carried  out  is  yery  remote.  As  to 
crossing  the  Severn,  there  are  several  new  plans  proposed, 
tunnels,  and  bridges;  but,  with  one  exception,  their  general 
utility  is  very  small,  little  more  than  local,  and  only  tends 
to  show  that  the  point  and  mauner  of  crossing  shall  be 
well  fought  out. 

Now,  1 know  the  country  very  well,  and  have  taken  an 
interest  for  several  years  in  a direct  South  Wales  commu- 
nication, and  with  tbe  means  at  band  afforded  by  existing 
lines  of  railway,  it  appears,  upon  close  observation,  that 
i the  most  suitame  plan  of  opening  up  Southampton  is  very 
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nearly  as  follows Adopt  the  Severn  tunnel  from  Bogut 
to  Piining ; the  South  Wales  and  Great  Western  lines 
be  thus  wholly  connected ; then  by  a short  loop  outside 
Bristol  Station,  to  avoid  going  into  that,  the  broad  gauge 
would  be  opened  up  to  Salisbury,  the  most  direct  way  to 
Southampton.  As  the  narrow  gauge  is  becoming  a matter 
of  necessity  with  even  the  Great  Western  mam  line,  t e 
question  as  to  gauges  need  not  be  raised.  Assuming  t 
connexion  as  compete,  Cardiff  and  Southampton  would 
be  nearer  by  64^  miles  than  by  the  present  route  cm 
Gloucester,  ind  eerl.lnly  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  end  less 
than  two  miles  of  loop  line  will  not  am^Dnnt  to  nnything 
like  the  South  Midland  scheme.  But  Ihaveyettoprovide 
for  the  North  traffic  and  the  Midland  interest : this  would 
be  well  served  by  extending  their  Bath  line  to  the  Great 
Western,— a not  dilDcnlt  task.  They  then  would  pass  over 
that  company’s  system  cia  Salisbury,  as  previously  shown, 
for  the  tunnel  route;  the  cost  of  this  added  to  the  tunnel 
wot^d  not  be  very  considerable, — not  four  miles  of  new 
line.  . ____ 

Their  distances  on  comparison  will  be 

Fia  Tunnel  Via  Sooth 

Liue.  Midland. 

Cardiff  to  Southampton...  64^  miles 43  miles. 

CardifftoLondon 24  miles 17  miles. 

And  seeing  that  the  tunnel  scheme  would  equally  serve 
■the  interests  of  the  Great  Western,  Midland,  and  Sonth 
■Western  systems,  the  ground  for  opposition  on  their  parts 
would  be  wholly  removed ; indeed,  it  would  become  their 
joint  interest  to  promote  its  being  carried  out;  as  it  is, 
their  interests  must  clash,  and  in  the  clash  Southampton 
will  be  the  loser  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  want  a good  and  direct  North  West  and  North 
communication  at  a reatonab/g  cost,  and  without  affording 
the  slightest  chance  of  stirring  up  the  old  rivalism  of  these 
■three  powerful  companies.  , ” 

With  a good  map  any  one  may  easily  trace  the  course 
of  the  vanous  routes,  and  will  see  at  once  the  advantage 
of  the  plan  I have  shadowed  out. 

ABcniDALD  D.  Dawxat,  C.E. 


PREMIUMS  TO  MASTERS  OF  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART. 

Tub  Lords  of  tie  Committee  of  Conncil  on 
Education  haring,  by  a Minnte,  dated  the  3fd  of 
Jannary,  1868,  offered  prizes, — viz.,  one  earn  of 
■501,  three  enms  of  401.,  fire  sums  of  30Z.,  ten 
snms  of  201.,  and  twenty  sums  of  lOZ., — to  the 
head  masters  and  misbrossea  of  the  Schools  of 
Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the 
general  amoant  of  work,  considered  with  re- 
lerence  to  the  nnmber  of  stadenta  under  instruc- 
tion, should  be  found  after  the  examinatious  to 
be  moat  satisfactory,  and  haring  had  the  results 
of  this  year’s  examination  laid  before  them,  have 
awarded  the  above  prizes  as  follows  : — 

John  Parker,  Bt.  Martin’s,  Castle-street,  COi. ; l/ouisa 
Gann,  Bloomsbury,  4Pi. ; J.  S.  Rawle,  P.S.A.,  Notcing. 
ham,  40Z, ; W.  J.  Muckley,  Manchester  (Royal  Institute), 
'Wi. ; Charles  D.  Hodder,  Edinburgh  (male),  301. ; George 
Stewart,  W est  London,  30L  ; D.  W.  Raimbach,  Birming- 
ham, 30/, ; John  P.  Frazer,  Salisbury,  30/. ; W.  U.  Sounes, 
Sheffield,  30/.  j Robert  Greenlees,  Glasgow,  20/.;  John 
^arks,  Miller’s-lane,  Lambeth,  20/. ; W.  H.  Stopford, 
Halifax,  20/.;  W.  Cosens  Way,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  20/.; 
A.  A.  Bradbury,  Hanley,  20/. ; Walter  Smith,  Bradford, 
201. ; 8.  F.  Mills,  St.  Thomas’s,  Charterhouse,  20/. ; Walter 
Smith,  9,  South-psrade,  Leeds,  20/. ; John  Menzies,  Aber- 
deen, 201, ; R,  C.  Puckett,  Ph.  D.,  Leeds  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  20/.;  John  Anderson,  Coventry,  10/.;  T.  C. 
Simmonds,  Derby,  10/.;  J.  P.  Bacon,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
JO/.;  Herbert  Lees,  Carlisle,  10/.;  John  Kemp,  Stroud, 
10/.;  Edwin  Lyne,  Dublin  (Royal  Socie^),  10/.;  D. 
Smith,  Saltaire,  10/.;  Edward  R,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  10/.; 
John  Bentley,  Birkenhead,  10/. ; J.  8.  Goepel,  Frome, 
JO/.;  J.  C.  Thompson,  Warrington,  10/. ; Snsan  A.  Ash- 
worth, Edinburgh  (female),  10/.;  Wilmot  PQsbury, 
Leicester,  10/. ; W.  Cosens  Way,  Sunderland,  10/.;  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  Belfast,  10/.;  W.  Stewart,  Paisley,  10/. ; Henry 
N.  Geoffroy,  Penzance,  10/.;  Charles  Swinstead,  North 
London,  10/.;  A.  Stevenson,  Keighley,  10/. ; John  N.  Smith. 
Bristol,  10/. 


THE  SOUTHPORT  TOWN-HALL  AND 
MARKET  COMPETITION. 

TniRTY-sETEN  dosigus  wcrs  Bent  in  for  the 
new  Town-hall  and  wholesale  market  at  South- 
port.^  The  design  bearing  the  motto,  “ We  fight 
to  win,”  has  been  chosen  by  the  committee  as 
■entitled  to  the  first  premium,  of  fifty  guineas.  It 
is  by  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Take,  & Co.,  of  Southport 
and  Bury.  The  design  with  the  motto,  ” Fidelis,” 
has  been  chosen  for  the  second  premium,  of 
twenty. five  guineas.  It  is  by  Messrs.  Mellor  & 
Sutton,  of  Southport. 

The  Town  Council  had  secured  a site  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  ureseut  town-hall, 
upon  which  they  propose  to  erect  the  new 
building. 

The  first  design  occupies  the  front  of  the  land, 
^nniug  parallel  with  Lord-street  with  a build- 
ing 130  ft.  long  by  72  ft.  deep,  having  an 
entrance  open  each  side  to  the  wholesale  market, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  unoccupied  land  im- 
mediately behind  the  proposed  building,  and 
lying  in  close  and  convenient  proximity  to  the 
present  markets. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
providing  entrances  for  the  assembly  or  concert 
hall  above,  with  all  necessary  cloak-rooms  and 
retiriug-roomB. 

The  architects  have  prepared  an  alternate 
plan,  providing  accommodation  for  the  General 
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Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  leaving  two  rooms 
that  can  be  used  as  a public  reading  and  lending 
library,  or  utilised  as  offices  for  the  Corporation. 

The  first  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  a large 
assembly  or  concert  hall,  with  orchestra,  and 
retiring-rooms  for  performers,  and  promenade. 

The  principal  elevation,  fronting  Lord-street, 
is  a Franoo-Italian  design,  intended  to  be  faced 
with  fine  Yorkshire  stone. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  front- 
ing Lord-street,  and  has  an  open  carriage-porch, 
supported  upon  Irish  marble  columns,  with 
carved  capitals.  Besides  this  there  is  an  open 
promenade,  81  ft.  long,  running  between  the 
projecting  wings  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

At  the  end  nearest  the  present  town- hall  there 
will  be  two  auxiliary  entrances,  with  stone 
stairoasBS  4 ft.  in  width. 

The  assembly-hall,  with  orchestra,  oconpies 
the  entire  length  of  the  bnilding,  126^ft.,  and 
49  ft.  wide.  The  orchestra,  which  is  situated  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  present  town-hall,  will 
accommodate  110  performers,  exclosive  of  space 
for  a large  organ. 

There  are  retiring-rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
orchestra,  with  lavatories,  &c. 

Preparations  for  galleries  round  the  hall  are 
made,  bat  at  present  it  is  intended  only  to  have 
a gallery  at  the  end  over  a refreshment-room. 

The  wholesale  market,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  building,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
otherwise  unappropriated  land,  and  has  five 
entrances.  The  market  consists  of  a centre 
portion,  120  ft.  by  36  ft.,  uncovered,  whilst  it  is 
Burrounded  by  a covered  shed  15  ft.  wide. 


UNSAFE  LANDINGS. 

The  Sb.  George’s,  Hanover-sqnare,  Committee 
of  Works  hare  diBcnssed  with  the  parish  soli- 
citor (Mr.  Oapron)]  the  case  to  be  submitted  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  respecting  the  repair  of 
landings  forming  the  public  footway,  and  the 
covering  of  private  vaults.  Mr.  Farrer  said  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  parish  took  to  streets, 
and  a single  stone,  over  which  the  public  walked, 
formed  the  roof  of  the  cellar  anderneath.  The 
qnestion  arose,  was  the  parish  liable  to  keep 
these  vanlts  in  order  ? A paving-stone  miglifc 
do  to  walk  over,  and  not  be  a sufficiently  sound 
roof  for  the  vault.  The  question  was,  had  the 
parish  to  keep  the  paving  and  the  vault-roof  in 
order  ? He  would  suggest  that  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  Mr.  Poland,  be  taken. 

Mr.  Capron  (Messrs.  Capron  & Co.)  suggested 
Mr.  Keene.  The  qnestion  was  a very  large 
and  nice  one.  The  opinions  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Follett  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  had 
been  taken  years  ago,  and  were  against  the 
trnstees  of  the  Groavenor-place  district  calling 
on  the  owners  to  repair  the  landings.  This  dis- 
trict was  handed  over  to  the  vestry  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  while  the  parish  took  to  Cubitt’s 
district  voluntarily  in  the  state  it  was  at  the 
time. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Capron  was 
instructed  to  draw  up  a case  for  the  opinion  of 
counsel. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Sir, — However  amazed  and  slowly  ready  to 
“take  up  the  cndgel ” “A.  M.”  may  be,  the 
law  cannot,  as  he  seems  to  fancy,  be  questioned 
away,  bat  still  remains  clearly  as  reiterated  at 
page  892.  A landlord  is  nob  impliedly  at  law 
liable  to  his  tenant  in  respect  of  repairs,  nnisance, 
nnfitnesp,  or  duration,  which,  consequently,  do 
not,  in  the  absence  of  stipulation,  nullify  their 
contraob.  There  was  nothing  in  my  oommnnica- 
tion,  although  there  may  be  aliunde,  to  indicate 
the  abstract  proposition  that  " no  essential  re- 
pairs are  to  be  initiated  by  the  tenant,”  as  few 
landlords  would  object  to  so  gratifying  a pro- 
cedure when  not  themselves  amenable,  and  the 
burden  of  repairs  is  generally,  by  the  common 
law,  thrown  upon  occupiers.  Bub  if  a landlord 
has  undertaken,  and,  after  notice,  neglected 
reparation,  then,  if  urgent,  the  tenant  may  forth- 
with execute  it ; bat  he  moat  proceed  lawfully  if 
desirons  of  recovering  the  cost,  for  there  is  no 
implied  stipnlation  that  he  may  dednet  from  the 
rent,  and  a cross  debt  will  not  prevent  the  land- 
lord from  distraining.  As  to  the  question,  “ What 
is  an  essential  repair  P”  if  the  point  is  not  plain 
it  will  be  prudent  to  panse,  for  otherwise  a jury 
may  be  asked  to  answer. 

Probably  “A.  M.”  may  also  “be  snrprised  to 
hear”  that,  quoting  Woodfall,  if  there  is  not  an 
applicable  proviso,  “ a tenant  has  no  equity  to 
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compel  his  landlord  to  expend  money  received 
by  him  from  an  insurance  office,  on  the  de- 
mised premises  being  bnrnt  down,  in  rebuilding 
the  premises,  or  to  restrain  the  landlord  from 
suing  for  the  rent  until  they  are  rebuilt.”  As 
Sir  John  Leach  explained,  “ there  was  no  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  tenant’s  situation  could  be 
changed  by  a precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  with  which  the  tenant  had  nothing  to 
do.”  Bat,  in  his  “ Handy  Book  on  Property 
Law,”  Lord  St.  Leonards,  expressing  an  opinion, 
which  is  a different  thing  from  law,  says  to  the 
landlord,  “ If  you  have  insared,  although  not 
bound  to  do  so,  and  received  the  money,  you 
cannot  compel  payment  of  the  rent,  if  you 
decline  to  lay  out  the  money  in  rebuilding.” 
This  dictnm,  however.  Lord  Campbell,  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  refused  to  follow,  ob- 
serving, “ With  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  his  book  is  a most  valuable 
publication,  and  I pay  respect  to  it ; if  it  were 
proposed  to  make  it  law,  I might  be  ready  to 
support  it  5 bat  it  is  only  the  opinion  of  a learned 
judge,  and  it  is  contrary  to  a solemn  decision 
and  my  own  opinion.” 

“ A.  M.”  complains  that  it  is  a legal  paradox 
to  make  a man  pay  rent  for  premises  after  their 
destruction.  Unfortunately  oar  jurisprudence 
abounds  with  paradoxes ; but,  fortunately,  it  does 
not  consider  tenants  generally  as  requiring 
exceptional  protection,  like  minora  or  lunatics, 
because  of  their  own  indiscretion  and  neglect  of 
prudent  precautions  on  enteriog  deliberately 
into  a voluntary  contract. 

E.  L.  Tarbuck. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  15th  of  De- 
cember; Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews,  T.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Eight  new  members  were  elected,  and  two  pro- 
posed. Annonneements  were  made  that  the 
prize  of  books  offered  by  the  Association  for  the 
best  set  of  stndiea  from  the  antique  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Gaye;  the  second  prize, 
offered  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Godwin  (design  for  a London 
house),  to_Mr.  T.  E.  Hudman;  and  the  prize  for 
detail  drawings  (olass  of  design)  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Reeve.  The  drawings  tbat  gained  the  medals  of 
the  Royal  Academy  were  exhibited  in  the  rooms  ; 
and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
medallists,  Mr.  W.  G.  Davie,  Mr.  A.  Hill,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Wornnm,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  were  all 
active  members  of  the  Association. 

The  chairman  took  occasion  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  meeting  on  the  news  from 
Sandringham  of  continued  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Without  exag- 
geration, he  could  say,  he  believed  that  the 
members  had  shared  the  universal  anxiety,  and 
were  then  conscious  of  a feeling  of  real  relief. 
The  apparently  impending  misfortune  seemed 
to  have  been  felt  as  a personal  sorrow.  Archi- 
tects had  come  in,  as  seemed  nsnal,  for  a good 
deal  of  unmerited  obloquy, — regrettable  mani- 
featatioDS  of  prejudice  that  would  have  deserved 
a very  different  kind  of  regret  if  the  reproaches 
had  been  just. 

Mr,  H.  L.  Florence  then  read  a paper  on  the 
Mediaeval  architecture  of  some  parts  of  Italy, 
illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and  sketches 
made  last  year,  during  bis  travels,  as  holder  of 
the  Soane  Medallion.  We  shall  take  another 
opportunity  of  presenting  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Florence’s  paper. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the 
13ch  instant,  Mr.  George  Godwin  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a very  interesting 
specimen  of  an  ancient  Greek  mask,  in  fine  clay, 
for  tragic  plays,  and  some  earthen  crucibles  of  a 
Roman  type  lately  discovered  in  London. — Mr. 
Levien  read  a paper,  commonicated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cole,  of  the  discovery  on  the  beach  at 
Hastings  of  the  trank  of  a tree  and  some  hazle- 
nnts,  in  an  all  bat  fossilised  state,  indicating  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  forest,  well  known  from 
other  finds  to  have  existed  far  out  to  sea,  on  the 
south  coast  so  far  as  the  villages  of  Pett  and 
Pairlight  from  Hastings. — Mr.  E.  Roberts  then 
read  a paper”  On  Leominster  Priory  Church,”  in 
which  he  songhttoprove  thatthepresent  so-called 

Inave  of  the  church  was  intended  for  the  choir  of 
the  building,  the  nave  being  never  erected.  This 
result  of  bis  investigations  and  raeasurements  he 
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(Mr.  Roberts)  thooght  accounted  for  the  difficul- 
ties raised  by  various  writers  as  to  the  original 
Intention  of  this  portion  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Roberts  founded  his  theory  on  this  subject  from 
drawings  and  plans  he  had  made  of  the  famous 
remains  of  Reading  Abbey,  which  was  the  parent 
ohurob,  as  Henry  I.,  in  1121,  when  building  it, 
added  the  then  small  Saxon  Church  at  Leomin- 
ster to  its  possessions,  and  afterwards  was  the 
means  of  a new  monastery,  in  imitation  of  Read- 
ing Abbey,  being  erected  upon  its  site.  The 
writer  also  sought  to  explain  the  original  appear- 
ance of  the  main  arcade,  which  has  at  either  end 
a block  of  masonry  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairman  drew  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  remains  at 
Northleigh,  'and  it  was  resolved  that  a repre- 
sentation should  be  made  to  the  owner,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  steps  for  their  preservation. 


A SAD  ACCIDENT. 

Sib, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Eindell, 
whose  letters  under  the  signature  of  “Jack 
Plane  ” yon  have  often  printed.  He  was  a car- 
penter by  trade,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  busi- 
ness,  was  hanging  a picture  in  a gentleman’s 
bouse,  but  by  some  means  his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  fell  off  the  ladder  on  his  head.  He  lingered 
fora  few  days  in  great  pain,  but  died  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  He  has  left  a wife  and  seven 
children  to  mourn  his  loss.  His  life  was  an 
example  in  many  respects  to  his  fellow- workmen, 
by  the  use  he  made  of  his  leisure  time  : instead 
of  wasting  it  in  the  public-house,  he  spent 
it  in  trying  to  obtain  all  the  information  he 
oonld  on  questions  affecting  his  class.  Although 
his  mind  was  not  sufficiently  trained  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  bis  materials,  and 
although  one  might  differ  with  his  oonolusione, 
as  I often  did,  still  no  one  oonld  doubt  tbe 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  bis  oonviotions,  and 
the  conrage  he  had  in  opposing  the  prejudices 
•of  his  fellow  workmen.  Although  taking  part 
in  various  movements  for  the  general  benefit,  he 
never  neglected  his  work  or  his  family,  but 
brought  them  up  respectably. 

J.  R.  Gough. 

We  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  thie  oad 
event.  The  letters  in  question  displayed  much 
ability  and  clear-headedness. 


TWELVE  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE  OF  "THE 
‘BUILDER’S’  FIRE.’’ 

Sib, — The  Standard,  a fortnight  ago,  contained 
an  able  article  on  the  " Waste  in  Combustion  ” 
of  Coal,  lb  stated  that  tbe  quantity  used  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  for  domestic  purposes  absorbs 
nearly  one-tbird  of  the  entire  production,  and 
that  the  open  fireplace  is  the  cause  of  a con- 
sumption so  unnecessary  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
says,  " a proper  stove  placed  forward  in  the 
room  would  have  five  times  the  effect  of  an 
open  fire.”  Nevertheless,  says  the  writer,  the 
ordinary  fireside  of  an  Englishman  is  an  insti- 
tntion  too  powerful  to  be  easily  overthrown  : he 
will  let  three-fourths  of  the  heat  go  up  the 
chimney,  so  that  he  may  have  tbe  pleasure  of 
seeing  a blazing  fire  in  the  grate;  yet,  "could 
a simple  fireplace  be  constructed  which  would 
burn  its  own  smoke  and  economise  fuel,  while 
presenting  an  open  front,  a good  many  persona 
might  adopt  it,  and  by  degrees  it  would  come 
into  fashion.” 

I was  using,  twelve  years  ago,  Dr.  Arnott’s 
grate,  fed  by  winding  up  coal  from  a reservoir 
below  the  fire,  and  consuming  the  smoke  of  all 
the  coal  so  wound  up,  when  I read  of  " The 
Builder's  Fire,”  lighted  at  the  top.  I followed 
your  instructions,  and  found  the  grate,  once 
filled  with  coals,  so  enduring,  that  the  rack  of 
the  reserved  coal  getting  out  of  order,  I never 
oared  to  have  it  repaired. 

As  the  fire,  thus  treated,  answers  all  the  con- 
ditions called  for  by  the  Standard,  I wrote  to 
that  paper  (bub  it  has  not  inserted  my  letter) 
that,  instructed  by  your  newspaper, — 

1.  I save  one  half  of  my  former  consumption 
of  coals  in  sitting-rooms. 

2.  The  smoke  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

3.  I have  the  satisfaction  of  always  finding  a 
warm  room  after  many  hours’  absence  (and 
every  one  knows  the  misery  in  the  house  when 
" the  fire  is  gone  out”). 

4.  I can  then  obtain,  if  desired,  by  a very 
thorough  stir,  a fire  better  than  I ever  see  else- 
where, a mass  of  clear  and  lively  incandescence. 
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Why,  then,  has  not  a plan  so  cheap  and  excel- 
lent come  into  general  use  ? I answer,  from 
want  of  perseverance  and  tact,  and  from  a very 
unwise  impatience  at  not  having  the  very  best 
condition  of  the  fire  at  an  early  breakfast 
hour. 

Now,  even  if  the  fire  could  not  be  fairly  got 
np  by  breakfast  time,  it  would  be  worth  waiting 
for  to  save  one  half  of  the  coal-merohant’s  bUlj 
bob  it  is  not  so:  my  own  fire  is  not  black  at 
8 a.m. ; and  it  is  sarprising,  if  a speedy  bright 
fire  be  desired,  how  very  soon  it  burns  downward 
if  laid  hollow  and  cleverly ; but  I recommend  a 
medium  coarse. 

Do  urge  upon  your  readers  the  duty  of  miti- 
gating the  London  fog,  and  making  the  metro- 
polis more  sunny  and  healthy.  Mind  and  body, 
as  well  as  the  pocket,  can  be  benefited  if  the 
Englishman  would  but  so  will  it.  Can  he  be 
persuaded  by  your  means  to  try  a middle  course 
at  first  ? If  so,  let  him  cover  the  bearing  bars 
with  sheet  iron,  place  5 in.  or  6 in.  of  coals 
thereon,  then  the  wood,  then  5 in.  or  6 in.  of 
coals  (and  ashes)  above  the  wood.  He  must 
perforce  admit  that  Gin.  will  be  kindled  more 
quickly  than  10  in.  or  12  in.,  and  he  will  see 
enough  of  the  saving  effected  to  convince  him 
that  you  have  givea  to  the  public  a direction  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  benefit,  namely,  that 
the  nearer  to  the  bop  you  kindle  a common  fire, 
the  leas  the  smoke,  and  the  less  is  the  consump- 
tion of  coals. 

I am  afraid  of  lengthening  my  letter,  but  on 
another  occasion  I should  like  to  explain  my 
way  of  using  (and  saving)  fuel  in  a Kitchen 
range  of  the  Leamington  make.  W.  G. 


that  it  ia  in  the  principle  of  the  pan-cloaet  that  the  evi 
eiiata. 

Men  of  practical  experience  all  know  that  when  the 
handle  of  the  cloaet  ia  down,  and  the  copper  dish  ia 
conaeqaently  “home"  under  the  basin,  and  charged 
with  water  (of  courae,  presuming  that  that  basin  ia  firmly 
seated  on  the  iron  pan  or  receiver,  and  that  all  the  jointa 
are  air-tight),  the  whole  cloaet  ia,  for  the  time  being, 
hermetically  sealed.  But  the  large  cast-iron  receiver  or 
pan  becomes  charged  with  foul  air,  and  often  to  ench  an 
extent  that,  on  lifting  the  closet  handle,  a kind  of  explo- 
sion of  water  and  I'onl  gas  takes  place,  bursting  both 
water  and  eUluvinm  to  sometimea  a considerable  height 
above  tbe  seat.  It  ia  true  that  this  can  in  some  cases  be 
partially  remedied  by  an  air-pipe  from  the  pan,  but  it  is 
not  always  efieotivo. 

I have  seen  a pan-closet  become  self-acting  by  the 
bellowsing,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  water  and  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver, between  the  trap  and  the  copper  pan,  thns  becoming 
an  actaal  pump,  and  admitting  the  foul  air  into  the  com- 
partment. Again,  .the  system  of  carrying  the  overflow 
or  waste  from  the  cistern  to  the  heel  or  side  of  the  trap, 
is  not  at  all  times  beneficial. 

Then,  the  plan  of  branching  the  trap-pipe  into  the 
vertical  etack-pipe,  where  one  closet  or  trap  is  fixed  above 
another,  is  very  often  attended  with  serious  results, 
although  an  air-pipe  is  sometimes  introduced.  Thus, 
where  tbe  soil-pipe  is  also  serving  as  the  rain-water  pipe, 
and  the  upper  closet  is  flushed,  the  rush  or  impetus  of  tbe 
downward  stream  will  sometimes  draw  or  syphon  tbe 
water  out  of  the  lower  cloaet  traps,  leaving  them  empty, 
or  so  nearly  so  that  it  becomes  an  open  channel  for 
the  foul  air  to  escape  into  tbe  cast-iron  receiver  or 
nan,  and  outwards,  at  the  first  opportunity,  viz,,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  closet  handle. 

With  regard  to  drains  and  drain-pipes  that  arc  subject 
to  tidal  inllaoDce,  we  in  Bermondsey  arc  troubled  with 
this,  and  the  power  the  confined  air  or  gas  has  upon  the 
drain  joints  and  pipes  ia  astonishing.  It  has  been  known 
to  blow  the  cement  out  of  the  socket  joints  of  a 9-in. 
earthenware  glazed  pipe,  laid  3 ft.  under  ground,  and  to 
drift  vertical  boles  to  the  surface  for  vent,  thus  causing 
under  the  floors  a most  powerful  and  obnoxious  efiluvium, 
the  injurious  efiects  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated  by  me.  T.  Sufi'IELD. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Blackhurn. — The  dispute  between  the  opera- 
tive brickmakers  of  Blackburn  and  their  em- 
ployers, which  was  referred  to  arbitration,  has 
been  settled,  both  parties  having  accepted  tbe 
following  terms  : — 1.  That  the  usual  price  for 
wheeling  be  paid  to  the  depth  of  7 ft.,  and  one 
penny  per  foot  for  every  foot  below  that  level. 

2.  That  the  time  of  working  be  as  follows  : — In 
the  depth  of  winter,  from  light  to  dark,  with 
half  an  hoar  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  time  for  casting  clay 
to  be  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening,  when  there  is  sufficient 
daylight;  but  when  there  is  nob,  then  from  light 
to  dark.  Meal-times  as  above.  4.  Tbe  only 
ceptions  to  the  above  regulations  to  be,  staiting 
work  on  Monday  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
leaving  off  work  on  Saturday  at  one  o’clock. 

— The  operative  slaters,  who  are  at 
present  paid  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  hour,  with 
8d.  per  day  extra  when  working  in  the  country, 
have  applied  to  their  employers  for  an  advance 
to  6d.  per  hour  after  the  Ist  of  March  next. 

Cne^.— Tbe  navvies  employed  in  the  oon- 
struction  of  the  Loch  Turret  Waterworks  at 
Crieff,  have  struck  work  on  account  of  the  con- 
tractor refnsing  to  pay  the  men  employed  on  the 
higher  gronnds  near  Loch  Turret  the  same 
wages  for  eight  '^hours’  work  as  the  navvies 
in  tho  town  had  for  nine  hours’  work,  the 
former  having  to  travel  six  miles  going  to  and 
returning  from  their  work. 


"CLOSETS.” 

Sib,— It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  even  of  the 
nation  at  large,  that  I venenre  to  express  my  views  on  this 
matter,  having  had  many  years'  experience  with  closets  at 
home  and  abroad,  ashore  and  afloat,  and  I deeply  regret 
that  a circumstance  so  grave  as  tbe  illness  of  onr  noble 
Prince  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  this  important 
subject  BO  prominently  before  the  public. 

If  I mistake  not,  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  sur- 
veyors that  the  closets  innse  at  Londesborough  Lodge  are 
ot  the  ordinary  pan  construction;  that  the  door  of  one 
opened  into  the  apartment  of  the  Prince ; and  that  there 
was  also  one  on  the  floor  above,  with  the  soil-pipe  carried 
op  through  the  cistern  into  the  air,  the  trap  of  each  closet 
branching  into  the  stack-pipe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  “ pan  " closet  is,  of  aU  others,  the 
very  worst  of  its  kind ; especially  when  fixed  in  any  situa- 
tion that  is  subject  to  tidal  influence;  or  eveu  in  any 
other  places  liable  to  what  is  technically  termed  “back 
pressure  of  fonl  air;  and  “ why  pan-cloieU  thould  he  used 
at  all  if  a myttery  to  all  experienced  /kertin."  _ 

It  seems  to  amount  to  this  : they  have  been  in  use  for  so 
many  years ; are  known  to  aU ; have  become  an  established 
apparatus,  rarely  questioned  as  to  efiioiency  and  con- 
struction; often  specified  by  architects  “ to  be  tho  best 
pan  closets,  with  water  regulator,  opal  handle,  &c. and 
never  going  into  the  consideration  as  to  their  fitness  for 
the  position  in  which  they  are  destined  to  be  fixed  and 
used. 

I do  not  hint  at  defective  mechanism,  when  we  have  soch 
eminent  manufacturers  as  Jennings,  Tjlor,  Warner, 
Lambert,  Underhay,  and  many  others  {yet  there  are  pan 
closets  sent  out  of  the  most  defective  and  flimsy  con- 
struction by  some  makers) : what  I wish  to  show  is 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Mildmay  Park. — The  Church  of  St.  Jude, 
Mildmay  Park,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
church  baa  been  built  partly  upon  the  site  of  the 
original  church  of  St.  Jude,  a portion  of  which 
is  embodied  in  the  new  building.  By  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  building  as  now  carried 
out,  about  400  additional  sittings  are  obtained. 
The  only  portions  of  the  original  church  now 
remaining,  almost  in  statu  quo,  are  the  tower  and 
spire,  and  the  north  and  south  transepts.  A groat 
part,  however,  of  the  old  stone  dressings,  the 
nave  and  chancel  windows,  nave  roof,  pewing, 
and  various  other  itoms  have  been  re-ased,  and, 
where  necessary,  re-adapted  in  fresh  positions 
in  the  new  building.  The  present  nave,  with 
clearstory  over,  is  entered  from  a new  porch  at 
the  west  end  ; jt  is  erected  npon  the  foundations 
of  the  formei  one,  and  is  93  ft.  long,  25  ft. 
broad,  and  48  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  tho  roof; 
the  columns  and  arches  on  either  side  are  of 
moulded  Bath  stone,  the  capitals  being  of  carved 
Caen  stone.  These  arcades  communicate  with 
the  new  north  and  south  aisles,  the  former  being 
53  ft.  long,  20  ft.  broad,  and  35  ft.  high  to  the 
ridge.  In  addition  to  four  three-light  windows, 
it  is  lighted  by  a clearstory  and  a rose-window 
in  the  west  gable.  There  is  a gallery  along  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  and  this  aisle.  The  organ 
has  been  enlarged,  and  re-erected  in  a chamber 
built  for  it,  opening  into  the  nave  by  means  of  a 
lofty  arch.  The  chancel,  which  is  divided  into 
three  bays  by  detached  red  Mansfield  stone 
columns  carrying  the  principals  of  the  roof,  is 
25  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long.  In  each  bay  of  the 
south  side  is  one  of  the  stained  glass  memorial 
windows  taken  from  the  old  apse.  The  east  end 
is  filled  in  with  a large  five-light  window.  On 
the  north  side,  and  opening  out  of  the  chancel, 
is  the  vestry,  which  is  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with 
lavatory,  &o.,  adjoining.  Throughout  the  ohuroh 
the  roofs  are  of  open  timber,  boarded  and  covered 
with  felt.  They  are  stained  and  varnished,  the 
boarding  being  kept  much  lighter  than  the  prin- 
cipal timbers.  The  pews  are  of  deal,  also 
stained  and  varnished.  A width  of  20  in.  ia 
allowed  for  each  sitting.  The  aisle  and  ohancel 
floors  are  all  laid  with  red,  black,  and  bnff  tiles, 
arranged  in  patterns,  and  relieved  by  encaustics. 
The  glazing,  where  not  of  stained  glass,  is  exe- 
cuted in  different  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water,  on  a principle  arranged 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Z.  D.  Berry,  of  London ; 
and  the  lighting  (from  designs  by  the  architect) 
by  Messrs.  Stevens  & Sons,  also  of  London.  The 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Allen,  sculptor. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  C.  N.  Foster,  contractor  (Mr.  Bugden 
being  foreman  of  works),  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Clare, 
of  London,  architect.  The  total  cost,  including 
oushioning  the  seats  throughout,  will  be  about 
-i,500Z. 

Gravesend. — St.  Andrew’s  Waterside  Mission 
Church  has  been  consecrated.  The  church  ia 
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erected  in  memoiy  of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort, 
K.C.B.  It  was  built  from  designs  famished  by 
Ifr.  Street,  architect,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  of 
Gravesend,  and  will  accommodate  abont  200 
persons,  chairs  instead  of  pews  being  need,  and 
all  the  seats  being  free  and  unappropriated..  The 
church  is  paved  with  tiles.  Lady  Franklin  will 
shortly  place  three  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
church,  in  memory  of  the  petty  officers,  sailors, 
and  marines  lost  in  the  Arctic  expedition.  The 
vessels  for  the  Holy  Communion  were  offered  by 
Admiral  Inglefield'  who  has  also  given  the  four 
bells.  The  altar-cross  and  vases  were  given  by 
Mias  Holland.  An  organ  will  shortly  be  placed 
in  the  chnrcb,  the  fund  for  this  purpose  having 
now  reached  nearly  80Z. 

Hullavington. — The  parish  church  of  Hulla- 
vington,  near  Chippenham,  has  been  re-opened 
for  divine  service,  having  been  closed  for  six 
months.  During  this  time  a restoration  of  the 
chancel,  nave,  and  aonth  aisle  has  been  effected, 
under  the  snpcriotendenoe  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  his  plans  being  well  carried  ont  by  Messrs. 
Light  & Smith,  of  Chippenham.  From  want  of 
snfficient  funds  it  has  been  impossible  bo  rebuild 
the  tower,  which,  from  being  in  a dangerons 
state,  it  was  necessary  to  puU  down.  For  the 
same  reason  the  north  aisle  has  only  been  re- 
paired and  made  safe.  All  ornament,  such  as 
carving,  the  lectern,  and  other  furniture  of  the 
chancel,  has  had  to  be  left  to  future  generosity. 
The  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  the 
patrons  of  the  living,  gave  2(X)Z.  j Sir  John 
Neeld,  bart.,  2001. ; the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson, 
601. ; a font  was  kindly  given  by  Miss  Carter ; 
and  other  offerings  have  been  made.  The  whole 
restoration  cost  about  1,100Z. 

Siittoii, — St.  James’s,  Higher  Sutton,  has  been 
consecrated.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been 
regretted  that  the  accommodation  was  so  limited. 
The  subjeot  of  enlarging  the  church  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed,  and  the  work  was  begun 
abont  eight  months  ago.  It  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Built  abont  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
church  consisted  originally  of  a nave  and  western 
tower,  with  a very  limited  altar-space  railed  off 
at  the  east  end.  A oommodions  chancel  has 
now  been  added,  and  other  internal  alterations 
and  improvements  effected.  The  chancel  is  con- 
structed in  the  Early  English  style,  and  has  an 
apsidal  torminntioD.  'The  roof  oxternall^  ia 
finished  with  wrought  iron,  while  internally  it  is 
plastered  and  divided  into  panels  by  riba  of 
moulded  woodwork.  The  body  of  the  chancel  is 
raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  the  altar  being 
raised  on  three  additional  steps.  The  flooring  is 
laid  with  coloured  tiles.  The  apse  is  lighted 
by  three  large  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass, 
at  a cost  of  100  guineas,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Edmandson  & Son,JManche8ter.  Partly  inscribed 
on  each  are  the  following  words, — “ Erected  by 
his  Masonic  brethren  in  memory  of  John  Smith, 
of  Langley,  who  died  January  8th,  1870.”  The 
windows  contain  nine  Masonic  emblems,  which 
are  supported  by  Scriptural  representations.  In 
the  nave  the  old  cumbersome  pulpit  aud  reading, 
desk  have  been  removed.  This  has  allowed  room 
for  the  snbstitntion  of  several  open  benches.  The 
new  pnlpit  is  of  light  pitch-pine  and  oak,  and  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  in  full 
view  of  the  congregation,  on  the  south  side  being 
a leotern.  The  mason-work  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Solomon  Longdon  & Son,  Sutton  j the 
other  work  being  oontracted  for  by  Messrs.  W. 
Lea  & Son,  Sutton ; the  entire  being  carried 
ont  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  C.  Hogson  Fowler,  architect  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  Exclusive  of 
this  addition,  the  church  has  been  fitted  np  with 
gas,  and  there  are  other  internal  improvements 
being  executed.  Two  windows  of  cathedral  glass, 
costing  50  guineas  each,  in  simple  patterns,  have 
been  inserted, — one  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  side.  The  north  window,  which 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Macey,  one  of  the  charch- 
wardens,  has  for  its  subject  the  Raising  of 
Dorcas,  illnstrative  of  benevolence  and  Christian 
oharity.  The  organ  has  been  improved  by  the 
addition,  at  an  expense  of  50Z.,  of  a new  “ swell  ” 
and  bourdon  pipes,  besides  other  requisite  reno- 
vations.  This  part  of  the  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  organ-builder,  Manchester.  The 
improvements  have  been  executed  at  a cost  of 
between  600Z.  and  700Z. 

Middlesbrough. — St.  Paul's  Church,  Middles- 
brough, has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice 
stands  in  Newport-read,  North  Acklam.  The 
site  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hustler,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Acklam,  and  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Hustler,  on  the  25tb  of  Jane, 
1870.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Johnson, 


Middlesbrough  ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
J.  Sturdy,  North  Ormesby.  The  materials  are 
brick  and  stone,  and  the  cost  exceeded  6,000Z., 
exclusive  of  the  site. 
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Bingley. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Wesleyan 
Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Bingley,  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  unusnally  steep  slope  of  the  site  to 
obtain  schools  and  class-rooms  under  the  chapel, 
which  will,  however,  not  be  cellars,  bat  entirely 
above  the  ground  adjoining.  On  this  floor  there 
will  be  a schoolroom,  55  ft,  by  45  ft.  j infant- 
school,  33  fc.  by  26  ft. ; two  class-rooms,  each 
23  ft.  by  13  ft. ; two  class-rooms,  each  15  ft.  by 

11  ft. ; and  a tea  meeting-room,  28  fc.  by  13  fc. 
All  will  be  13  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  have  abund- 
ance of  light  and  air,  as  well  as  special  means 
of  ventilation.  Three  flights  of  stairs  lead  up 
to  the  chapel,  which  has,  on  the  principal  floor, 
a vestibule,  28  fc.  by  13  ft. ; two  staircases,  each 

12  fc.  by  12  fc. ; nave,  81  ft.  by  45  fC. ; two 
transepts,  each  26  fc.  by  11  ft.  j chancel,  28  ft. 
by  18  ft.  J and  two  vestries,  each  16  ft.  by  11  fc. 
The  stairs  oontinne  to  the  galleries,  which  have 
three  seats  and  a passage  at  the  sides,  bat  are 
much  deeper  in  the  front  and  in  the  transepts. 
The  seats,  which  will  accommodate  1,200  adnlts, 
are  all  low  and  open,  with  slanting  backs,  and 
vary  in  width  from  2 ft.  9 in.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  The 
roof  is  an  open  hammer-beam,  to  be  of  the  best 
pitch-pine  timber,  moulded  and  varnished.  The 
fronts,  doors,  and  all  other  woodwork  will  also 
be  of  pitch  pine,  moulded.  The  ohancel  and 
transept  arches  will  be  all  of  cleansed  ashlar, 
moulded  and  supported  by  corbels,  having 
marble  shafts,  monlded  bases,  aud  carved 
capitals.  The  large  west  window  and  the  east 
rose-window  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  all  the  rest  with  cathedral  tinted  glass, 
having  painted  borders.  The  passages  and 
vestibules  will  be  paved  with  mosaic  tiles.  The 
night-lighting  is  intended  to  be  by  large  orna- 
mental pendants,  supplemented  by  brackets 
under  the  galleries.  The  warming  and  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air  are  to  be  by  Lewis’s  patent 
warm-air  apparatus  for  the  church  and  large 
schoolrooms,  and  by  the  same  maker’s  patent 
“ wn.rm-air  chamber,”  open  firoplasea  for  the 

vestries  and  class-rooms.  The  extraction  of 
vitiated  air  is  to  be  effected  by  the  erection  of  a 
Bunsen’s  gas-furnace  in  the  spire,  to  secure  an 
upward  current  in  a large  syphon,  working  from 
the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  with  which  numbers 
of  flues  from  every  part  of  the  building  connect, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  are  a main  feature  of  the  design,  useful  in 
a sanitary  point  of  view.  This  tower  and  spire 
stand  at  an  angle  of  the  building,  and  rise  to  a 
height  of  160  ft.  The  prinoipal  front  adjoining 
has  in  the  centre  a doorway,  deeply  recessed, 
with  three  pillars  on  each  side,  intended  to  be  of 
polished  Shap  Fell  granite  : above  this  is  shown 
a five-light  window ; and  this  is  sormonnted  by 
a gable,  rising  to  a height  of  80  ft.  above  the 
ground  : the  rest  of  the  front  is  ooenpied  by  a 
staircase,  finished  by  a hipped  roof.  At  the  sides, 
the  transepts  are  surmounted  by  lofty  gables, 
occupied  by  four-light  windows  ; the  other  bays 
being  filled  by  three-light  windows,  divided  by 
buttresses.  The  building  is  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  and  the  works  will 
be  carried  out  nnder  his  superintendence.  The 
contractors  for  the  masons’  work  are  Messrs. 
Foulds,  Brothers;  and  for  the  joiners’  work,  Mr. 
Wm.  Whitley,  all  of  Bingley.  The  other  works 
are  not  yet  let.  The  total  cost,  including  site, 
fencing,  and  professional  charges,  is  estimated 
at  about  11,000Z. 

Stone. — A new  Congregational  chapel  and 
schools  have  been  erected  and  opened  at  Stone. 
Mr,  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dudley,  the  builder. 
The  site  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Longton-road 
with  the  Granville-terrace-road,  and  was  a gift 
from  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Bostock.  The  outline  of 
the  site  was  irregular,  and  the  buildings  have  in 
their  plan  been  adapted  to  it.  They  consist  of 
a chapel  and  school  premises,  the  main  point  of 
the  former  being  to  the  Granville-terraoe-road, 
from  which  road  are  the  main  entrances.  The 
plan  of  the  chapel  is  a nave,  63  ft.  long  by  38  ft. 
6 in.  wide,  with  central  entrance-lobby  and 
staircase  wings,  each  with  separate  entrance.  A 
gallery  is  continued  on  the  sides  and  across  the 
south  end.  At  the  north  end  is  an  organ-gallery, 
recessed  from  the  nave,  but  open  therefrom  by 
an  arch.  Under  the  organ-gallery,  aud  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  the  minister’s  vestry.  Behindj 


the  chapel,  but  connected  therewith,  are  the 
school-buildings,  providing,  on  the  ground  floor, 
an  infant-school,  27  ft.  by  14  ft. ; four  class- 
rooms, each  about  12  ft.  by  13  ft. ; and  a room 
for  the  nse  of  the  deacons  or  for  committees. 
On  the  first  floor,  over  these  rooms,  ia  a school- 
room, 44  ft.  by  27  ft.  There  are  also  ontbuildinga, 
providing  for  boiler-room  and  other  require- 
menta.  The  principal  fronts  of  the  chapel  are 
faced  with  Hollington  stone,  laid  in  random- 
work,  with  level  beds.  The  style  is  Geometrio. 
The  principal  front  has  a central  gable,  with  a 
five-light  tracery-headed  window,  under  which 
is  the  main  entrance  to  the  ground  floor.  At 
the  south-western  angle  rise  a tower  and  spire, 
to  a height  of  80  ft. ; and  at  the  soath-eastern 
is  an  octagon-ended  staircase  wing.  The  western 
and  eastern  sides  are  divided  into  five  bays  by 
bnttressea,  having  two  tiers  of  windows.  Inter* 
nally,  the  chapel  is  open-roofed,  the  ceiling 
being  carried  about  halNway  up  the  rake,  and 
then  across  at  the  collar.  The  timbers  are 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  spandrels  picked 
out  in  colour  and  stenoilled.  The  glazing  is  in 
church  lead,  of  Geometric  forms,  filled  in  with 
cathedral-tinted  glass.  The  accommodation  on 
the  ground  floor  and  in  the  gallery  ia  for  nearly 
7u0  persona.  The  cost  of  the  bnildings,  including 
gas,  service,  and  heating,  is  about  3,700Z.  The 
general  contractor  is  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dudley, 
builder  j the  sub-contractors  for  the  glazing  are 
Messrs.  Done  & Davies;  for  the  staining,  &c., 
Messrs.  Grant;  for  the  gas-fittings,  Messrs. 
Thomason.  The  whole  work  is  from  the  designs 
and  has  been  executed  under  the  snperintend- 
ence  of  Mr.  George  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton, 
architect, 

Tunbridge. — The  memorial-stone  of  a Baptist 
ohapel  has  been  laid,  on  a site  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  in  High-street.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  building  will  cost  1,400Z.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Searle  & Son,  of  Bloomsbnry,  and 
the  contract  for  building,  &o.,  has  been  taken  by 
Me-’srs.  Powell  & Everest,  of  Tunbridge.  The 
chapel  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a circular 
window  in  front  and  another  at  the  back,  there 
being  eight  windows  on  each  side.  The  walls  will 
be  of  red  brick,  with  white  bindings  ; the  arches, 
of  whit©  and  red  interspersed.  The  interior  of 
the  building  will  have  a ceiled  roof,  with  open 
principals,  stained  deal  benches  (opening  the 
width  between  the  two  walls,  62  ft.  6 in.  by 

34  ft.  8 in.),  a gallery  over  the  entrance,  a plat- 
form instead  of  a conventional  pulpit,  underneath 
which  is  to  be  the  baptising  ; a large  vestibule 
on  each  side,  with  vestries  adjoining, — one  for 
the  pastor,  and  the  other  for  the  congregation;, 
and  a class-room.  Accommodation  ia  to  be  pro- 
vided for  400  persons. 

Prince's  End,  Tipton. — Two  memorial  stones 
of  a new  Baptist  Chapel  have  been  laid  here. 
The  site  ia  in  Newhall-atreet,  on  the  spot  where 
an  old  chapel  stood  for  many  years.  The  new 
building  will  accommodate  700  people,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  1,200Z.  The  architects  of  the 
new  building  are  Messrs.  Weller  & Prond,  of 
Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  Haffner. 

Islington. — On  Wednesday  evening  last  a new 
chapel  and  schools  were  opened  in  Britannia- 
row,  Islington.  The  chapel,  which  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  will  accommodate  abont  470 
people,  has  been  erected  by  the  Congregation  at 
Hareoonrt- ohapel  for  their  Elder-walk  branch. 
Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Paraire  were  the  architects ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Grover,  of  Islington,  the  builder.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hicks.  Mr. 
A.  P.  CoUings  was  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
works. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Northleach  Church. — The  screen  which  for  so 
many  years  has  disfigured  the  east  window  of 
this  church  has  been  recently  removed,  and  the 
large  five-light  window  (previously  bricked  up) 
opened  out,  and  embellished  with  stained  glass. 
This  has  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
period  of  the  church — the  fourteenth  century. 
The  window,  which  contains  upwards  of  200  ft. 
of  stained  glass,  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Gibbs,  of  London.  A correspondent  of 
a local  paper  remarks  that  “the  maker’s  name 
appears  in  full,  with  the  address  and  even  the 
postal  district  letters,  W.  C.,  attached  in  a con. 
picnons  part  of  the  middle  lights.”  The  whole  of 
the  colouring  ia  done  to  represent  old  glass. 
The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  also  carried  out  to 
represent  the  type  of  the  early  masters,  while 
preserving  more  correctness  of  drawing.  The 
. window  contains  large  subjects  taken  from  our 
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Lord’s  life — 1,  Nativity;  2,  Christ  blessing  little 
Children  ; 3,  Cruoifixion ; 4,  Last  Sapper ; 5, 
Resarrection.  It  also  contains  smaller  com- 
partments above  the  principal  lights,  which  are 
filled  with  angels  bearing  the  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  while  others  are  in  adoration  and  bear- 
ing musical  instruments.  The  angels  are  sur- 
mounted with  canopies  on  diapered  ruby  grounds, 
the  canopies  being  relieved  with  a golden  hue 
similar  to  some  of  the  old  glass  remainiag  in 
the  other  windows,  and  have  appropriate  bases 
to  each. 

Selby  Abbey  Church. — A stained-glass  window 
has  been  erected  in  the  nave  of  this  church  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Audus,  It  is 
of  three  lights, — the  centre  one  representing  our 
Lord  rising  from  the  tomb,  while  on  the  fore- 
ground is  the  Roman  soldier  who  was  sot  to 
guard  it ; to  the  right  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
looking  at  the  sepulchre,  and  on  the  left  the 
women  bringing  the  spioes ; the  rest  of  the  win- 
dow being  filled  up  with  conventional  tracery, 
and  in  the  upper  lights  are  three  angels.  The 
window  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  and  the  subject  corresponds  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  ones  j the  west  window  com- 
memorating the  Crucifixion,  and  the  adjoining 
one  westward  the  descent  from  the  cross. 

Extori  Chxirch,  Rutland.— A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon,  and  Rev.  L.  Noel,  in  the  western  end  of 
the  nave  of  this  church.  The  sfibjeob  selected 
is  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  forming  coloured 
panels,  the  general  background  of  the  window 
being  of  a light  grisaile  treatment,  intersected 
by  coloured  bands,  the  whole  enclosed  by 
borders  of  colour.  A floriated  Latin  cross  is 
<3on8pionous  in  the  tracery.  The  lower  and 
western  end  of  the  nave  being  chiefly  lighted 
by  this  window,  and  admission  of  light  being  a 
necessity,  the  general  tone  of  the  colonring  is 
treated,  in  aooordauoe  with  such  requirement,  of 
a light  tint.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Preedy,  of 
London. 

St.  Martin’s,  Scarborougli. — Messrs.  Morris, 
Marshall,  & Co.  have  recently  added  four 
windows  to  the  series  in  stained  glass  in  this 
ohnroh.  They  have  been  placed  in  the  chan- 
oel.  The  subjects  have  been  taken  from  the 
description  in  Revelation  iv.,  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  “foil  of  eyee,"  both  bo/bro  and 
behind  j these  are  the  lion,  the  calf,  that  with 
•“  the  face  of  a man,”  and  the  eagle.  The  win- 
dows are  memorials  of  four  persons  connected 
with  tho  ohnroh.  Mr.  Bodley,  architect  ; Mr. 
Parr,  vicar  5 Mr.  Lister,  curate ; and  Dr.  Sloman, 
organist.  The  same  glassmakers  have  recently 
placed  a three-light  east  window  in  the  Chnroh 
of  Brighonse,  having  executed  it  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  Rossetti,  Madox  Brown,  and  E.  Burne 
Jones. 

St.  John’s,  Qolden-hill,  Tunstall.  — A few 
months  since  Mrs.  Williamson  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  a stained-glass  window 
in  the  ohancel  of  this  church,  by  public  subaorip- 
tion.  A geometrical  window  of  four  lights  has 
been  erected.  The  ground-work  is  grisaille, 
heightened  with  gold,  and  relieved  with  bands 
of  ruby  and  blue,  with  coloured  ornaments,  and 
ounounded  by  a coloured  border.  In  the  centre 
of  each  light  is  a medallion  with  a rnby  ground, 
and  coloured  ornamentation.  The  two  centre 
ones  contain  the  text,  “ Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  ahalt  be  saved.”  Mr.  T. 
W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  was 
the  artist. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Norwich. — The  testimonial  win- 
•dow,  which  has  just  been  placed  in  the  chanoel 
of  this  church  has  been  formally  presented,  on 
behalf  of  the  parishioners,  to  the  Misses  Slone, 
in  the  presence  of  the  committee  and  other 
friends.  Previonsly  to  the  uncovering  of  the 
window,  an  address  was  read  by  the  vicar,  end 
a copy  of  it  inscribed  on  vellum,  accepted  by  the 
ladies,  in  recognition  of  their  services  rendered  to 
the  church  and  parish  through  a long  series  of 
years,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  benefaction  of 
1,500J.  lately  presented  in  angmentation  of  the 
ondewment  of  the  benefice.  The  window  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  London,  the  same 
artist  who  supplied  the  other  two  windows  in 
this  ohnroh.  There  are  three  lights,  the  subject 
of  each  being  an  inoident  in  the  life  of  St.  John 
-the  Baptist. 

St.  Chad’s,  Headingly. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow, by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  has  been 
placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  this  ohnroh,  in  me- 
mory of  the  late  John  Metcalf  Smith,  of  Kirk- 
stall  Grange.  In  the  left  compartment  the  Good 
Samaritan  is  represented  as  ministering  to  the^ 
wounded  stranger;  and  in  the  right,  as  commit*  j 
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ting  him  to  the  charge  of  the  host  on  leaving  the 
inn.  The  trefoil  above  contains  the  figure  of  an 
angel  with  a scroll  exhibiting  the  words,  “ Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise.” 

Burlington  Priory  Church. — This  edifice,  since 
its  partial  restoration,  has  been  further  beautified 
by  the  restoration  of  the  window  over  the  door 
in  the  south  side  of  this  church,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a stained-glaes  window,  painted  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Knowles,  of  York.  It  is  of  three  lights, 
with  a cinquefoil  opening  in  the  ti*aoery,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  pointed  trefoils,  and  is  of  an 
Early  Decorated  oharaober  throughout,  the  glass 
painting  being  treated  in  harmony  with  that 
style.  The  subjects  chosen  are  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  with  their  respective  emblems,  and  are 
represented  standing  under  canopies,  the  bases 
of  the  canopies  and  backgrounds  of  panels 
being  filled  with  foliaged  design.  lathe  tracery 
is  an  angel  bearing  a soroll ; the  remainder 
of  the  traoery  is  filled  with  similar  orna- 
ment to  the  bases  of  the  canopies.  The 
work  has  been  executed  from  drawings  by  the 
artist,  made  for,  and  approved  of  by,  the 
arohitect,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  under  whose 
care  the  whole  of  the  restoration  of  this 
church  has  been  carried  out.  The  stonework 
has  been  restored  by  Messrs.  Weatherby  & 
Rymer,  of  York,  who  have  retained  as  much  of 
the  old  stone  as  could  be  consistently  preserved, 
and  reprodnoed  a oopy  of  the  old  character 
where  new  stone  was  need. 

Whitley  Church  {York). — The  south  aisle  of 
this  ohorch  has  receutly  received  three  stained- 
glass  windows,  oontaining  the  figures  of  the 
apostles  Matthew  and  Thomas,  Andrew  and 
Peter,  James  and  John,  with  angels,  in  tracery, 
bearing  texts.  The  windows  are  memorials  of 
deceased  members  of  the  Earnshaw  family,  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  were  executed  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham. 

St.  Luke’s,  Maidenhead. — This  ohurob,  which 
has  within  a very  short  time  been  built  by 
voluntary  efforts,  and  already  bad  an  east  win- 
dow of  stained  glass,  another  on  the  north,  and 
a third  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  has  now 
had  another  added  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bnildiag.  This  window  is  divided  into  two 
lights,  one  of  them  containing  “The  Agony  in 
the  Garden.”  Somewhat  beneath  the  kneeling 
figure  appear  the  three  sleeping  disciples,  while 
Jerusalem  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The  picture 
represents  moonlight.  The  second  light  is  ocon- 
pied  .by  the  figure  of  “The  Good  Shepherd” 
carrying  a lamb,  while  other  sheep  are  at  the 
Saviour’s  feet,  drinking  of  the  “ Water  of  Life.” 
The  window  has  been  placed  in  the  eburoh  by 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  G.  Smethwick,  in  memory  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs. 

; O'Connor,  of  London,  who  are  also  the  artists  of 
. the  east  and  north  chanoel  windows  in  the  same 
' church. 

Bishopton  Church. — Two  stainod  windows,  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  have  been 
lately  presented  to  this  ohnroh,  and  placed  in 
the  chancel.  One,  the  gift  of  the  Hutchinson 
family,  in  memory  of  their  mother,  represents 
the  Virgin  Mary;  the  other,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  of  Hurworth-on-Tees,  is  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Mr.  Head,  and  of  her  mother,  a 
resident  in  Biahopton,  and  represents  “ The 
Walk  to  Emmaus.” 


gnolis 

The  Rule  of  the  Law  of  Fixtures.  By  Archibald 

Brown,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London ; 

Bntterwortbs,  7,  Fleet-street. 

The  author  has  here  8oaght“to  gather  up  in 
one  manageable  formula  all  the  numerous  factors 
or  elements  requiring  to  be  considered  in  ad- 
vising upon  modern  cases  : ” an  attempt  is  also 
made,  and  with  some  success,  to  arrange  these 
elements  in  the  order  of  their  relative  import- 
ance. The  result  of  Mr.  Archibald  Brown’s 
labours  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  master  the  snbjeot.  The  author 
seems  to  have  omitted  reference  to  the  important 
case,  Martin  and  Another  (execotors)  v.  Roe, 
decided  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  January  24tb, 
1857. 


Character.  By  Saiiuel  Smiles.  London : 
John  Murray.  1871. 

The  author  of  “ Self-Help  ” has  produced  another 
little  book  which  will  soon  rnu  over  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  help  to  inspire  the  rising  gene- 
ration with  ennobling  sentiments.  In  our  hunger 


for  facts,  we  mast  not  overlook  the  value  of 
ideas ; while  we  are  striving  to  give  our  young 
people  technical  information,  we  must  not  omit 
to  teach  them  to  be  truthfnl,  high-thoughted, 
noble  men  and  women;  foster  their  abilitieSi 
bat  do  not  forget  character.  As  Mr.  Smiles 
truly  says,  “ Stability  of  institutions  must  de« 
pend  on  stability  of  character.  Any  number  of 
depraved  men  cannot  form  a great  nation.  The 
people  may  seem  to  be  highly  civilised,  and  yet 
be  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of 
adversity.  Without  integrity  of  individual  cha* 
racter,  they  can  have  no  real  strength,  cohesion, 
or  soundness.”  They  may  be  rich,  polite,  and 
artistic,  and  yet  hovering  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
If  living  for  themselves  only,  and  with  no  end 
but  pleasure, — each  little  self  his  own  little 
god, — such  a nation  is  doomed,  and  its  decay  13 
inevitable.  Character  is  property;  and  men  of 
genuine  character  invariably  command  respect 
and  confidence. 

Mr.  Smiles  in  this  very  charming  volnmo,  has 
brought  together  the  opinions  and  sayings  of 
good  and  wise  men  of  all  times,  on  the  various 
qaalities  which  go  to  form  character  ; the  result 
of  much  reading.  But  this  is  not  done  in  a 
paste  - and  - BciBsors  fashion;  the  whole  is  asei* 
milated  and  made  the  writer’s  own,  and  the 
result  is  a charming  and  valuable  book,  calcu- 
lated as  well  to  give  delight  as  to  do  good. 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Complete  Course  of  Probloms  in  Practical 
Plane  Geometry,”  by  J.  W.  Palliser,  has  been 
published  by  Simpkin  & Marshall.  Mr.  Palliser 
is  a master  and  lecturer  on  geometrical  drawing 
at  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Soienoe,  and  the 
work  is  especially  designed  as  a text-book  for 
stndents  in  art  and  science  schools  and  night 
classes  oonnected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  It  contains  conatruotive  and  de- 
scriptive problems  in  plane  geometry,  to  prepare 
oaudidates  for  any  of  the  Government  examina- 
tions in  this  subject ; and  is  to  be  followed  by  one 
on  “ Solid  Geometry.”  It  is  oloar  and  cheap. 

Cramer’s  “ Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and 

Modern,”  gives  fourteen  oarola  with  pianoforte 
aooompaniment  for  6d. ; some  of  them  the  best 
knonn  and  eomd  of  th«m  the  least  known. 
What  can  we  say  better  ? ■ " The  City  Diary 

and  Almanack”  (Messrs.  W.  H.  & h.  Colling- 
ridge)  contains  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
almanac  matter,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Common 
Council,  and  officers  of  the  Corporation,  and 
valuable  information  as  to  the  various  basinesa 
offices  of  the  Corporation  and  the  City  generally. 


“ An  Unwritten  Cbapter  on  tbe  Metal- 
lurgry  of  Iron.” — Under  this  title  there  is  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  R.  Mallett,  in  the 
Engineer  of  the  15th  inst.,  mainly  on  the  extant 
evidenoes  of  ancient  iron  manufacture  on  a vast 
scale  in  India.  The  article  is  illustrated  by 
engravings  of  the  well-known  ornamantal  iron 
pillar  at  the  ancient  Mosqne  of  the  Kotab,  near 
Delhi,  and  of  one  of  the  ponderous  iron  beams 
need  in  temple  constrnotion  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
James  Fergasson.  The  iron  pillar  at  Delhi  is 
believed  to  be  17  tons  in  weight,  and  in  all| 
below  and  above  the  surfdoe,  perhaps  nearly 
60  ft.  long,  and  ranging  from  about  12  in.  to  16  in. 
in  diameter;  yet  there  is  now  no  trace  of  any 
native  process  whereby  iron  could  be  thus  manu- 
factured in  India.  The  quest  ion  how  such  a work 
could  have  been  done  is  diacuased  in  the  artiolSj 
and  whether  it  was  wrought  or  cast.  Mr.  Mallet 
thinks  the  importance  of  snoh  works  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  history  of  the  iron  manu- 
faotnre  has  never  till  now  been  appreciated ; and 
be  feels  compelled  to  admit  that  the  modus 
operandi  is  still  au  enigma. 

Wlodsor. — A new  mess  establishment  and 
commanding  officer’s  house  are  about  to  ba 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  Cavalry  Barracks, 
at  Windsor.  A meeting  of  contractors  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Engineer  office  on  the  14th  inst., 
when  they  appointed  Messrs.  Strudwick  & 
Mennie,  surveyors,  to  take  ont  the  quantities  for 
the  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Government 
surveyor. 

Tbe  Vlesna  £xliibitlon. — The  report  that 
the  proposed  Vienna  Exhibition  will  be  post- 
poned until  1874  is  untrne.  The  Exhibition  will 
positively  be  opened  on  the  let  of  May,  1873, 
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Tbe  Terrace-Carden 

moat  unfortanate  that  in  the  present  stage  ofonr 
horticnltaral  progress  we  are  blessed  with  a 
number  of  landscape  gardeners,  who,  having  had 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  a love  for  nature 
except  where  she  is  trained  into  true  geo- 
metrical proprieties,  and  having  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  art,  fix  their  minds  upon  the 
terrace-garden  as  the  aome  of  perfection  in 
garden  design.  It  is  the  one  tangible  thing, 
about  the  propriety  of  which  there  can  be  “ no 
mistake.”  Hence  the  many  absurd  terrace  gar- 
dens seen  all  over  the  country,  and  the  violations 
of  that  repose  and  grace  which  should  charac- 
terise the  immediate  surroundings  of  country 
residences  and  villa  gardens.  Terrace  gardens 
are  made  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  Considerable 
expense  is  incurred  in  the  removal  of  masses  of 
earth,  where  it  would  have  been  in  much  better 
taste  to  have  left  the  ground  as  it  was ; and  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  is  taken  to  produce 
ponderous  eyesores,  which  our  descendants  will 
be  at  considerable  cost  to  remove,  should  they 
desire  to  peaceably  inhabit  the  same  abodes. 
Undoubtedly  we  may  here  and  there  find  asso- 
ciated with  some  princely  mansion,  and  whore  the 
sweep  of  pleasure-grounds  is  so  wide  that  ter- 
races seem  merely  to  form  a resting-place  for  the 
mansion,  a terrace  garden  not  offensive  to  taste, 
and  we  know  that  in  aome  oases  the  nature  of 
the  ground  commits  us  to  the  style.  Bub  we 
also  know  that  even  in  connexion  with  the  most 
princely  mansions  terrace  gardens  are  often  nob 
only  made  where  they  are  not  required,  but 
where  they  are  positively  destructive  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  costliest  and  most 
pretentious  delusion  in  all  ornamental  garden- 
ing is  the  making  of  an  elaborate  terrace  garden 
in  a place  where,  from  the  size  of  the  grounds 
or  the  portion  of  them  devoted  to  ornamental 
gardening,  the  terracing  and  geometry,  and  all 
their  accompaniments,  constitute  their  chief  or 
only  features. — The  Garden. 

Covent  Garden  Market. — A meeting  of 
the  salesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  covering  of  Covent-garden  Market  has 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  long- 
standing qnestion  of  covering  Covent-garden. 
It  appeared  from  what  transpired  that  the 
market-gardenors,  or  a porliuu  of  LUoiu,  arc 
anxious  to  have  the  market  covered  in  for  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  goods  from  the 
weather,  whilst  some  of  the  salesmen  and  shop- 
keepers are  opposed  to  the  covering  of  the 
market  on  the  ground  of  health.  Mr.  Davison, 
the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  said  the  sub- 
ject was  a difficult  one.  He  would  not  give  his 
opinion  for  or  against  the  covering,  bub  he 
thought  the  sanitary  and  structaral  objections 
which  had  been  raised  might  be  met.  What  he 
proposed  was  that  the  meeting  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  him  on  the  steps  it 
wonld  be  desirable  to  adopt.  In  conclusion,  a 
committee  of  twelve  was  appointed, 

“ George’s  Calorlgen.”  — In  this  stove, 
whether  heated  by  gas,  or  by  coal  or  other  fuel, 
the  cold  air  from  without  is  conducted  into  the 
room  by  a pipe,  which  is  continued  through  the 
interior  of  the  stove,  in  a coil,  to  the  top,  where 
the  pipe  ends  in  an  opening  through  which  the 
pure  warmed  air  escapes  into  the  room.  The 
air  for  gas  combustion  also  enters  the  room  by  a 
pipe  from  without,  and  the  products  of  combus- 
tion have  a similar  exit.  There  is  also  an  exit 
pipe  for  this  purpose  in  the  stove  for  coal  or 
other  fuel.  The  stove  is  ” so  oonstructed,”  says 
the  patentee,  “as  to  retain  a deposit  of  carbon, 
thereby  preventing  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  emission  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon, 
some  of  the  deleterious  products  resulting  from 
the  use  of  cast-iron  stoves.  It  works  with  a 
very  email  amount  of  fuel, — 20  lb.  of  coal  for 
sixteen  hours.”  Messrs.  Farwig  & Co.  manu- 
facture them. 

Gigantic  Sewage  Scheme. — Application  is 
intended  to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  powers  to 
appoint  Commissioners,  and  to  confer  upon  them 
as  a Board  powers  for  providing  main  outfall 
sewers  and  drains  at  certain  places  along  the 
Thames,  amongst  which  are  Chobbam,  Chertsey, 
Egham,  West  and  East  Monlsey,  Eton,  Datchet, 
Horton,  Windsor  and  Old  Windsor,  Hampton, 
Twickenham,  Islewortb,  Southall,  Teddington, 
Staines,  Ealing,  Brentford,  and  Hounslow,  and 
to  empower  the  Board  to  make  and  maintain  a 
reservoir  in  Chobham  on  a piece  of  waste  land 
there.  The  obvious  intention  of  the  promoters 
is  to  intercept  the  sewage  of  the  towns,  and  to 
carry  it  to  Chobbam-common, 


the  builder. 


Tramways  In  Oxford-street.— The  traders  I 
of  Oxford-street  seem  determined  again  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Tram- 
ways Company  to  run  a Hue  along  the  surface 
of  that  thoroughfare,  and  a numerously  attended 
meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Peter  Graham, 
has  been  held  ou  the  subject  at  the  Marylebone 
Court-house.  A resolution  was  passed,  declaring 
that  the  tramways  in  Oxford-street  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  ratepayers  ; that  the  vestry  of 
St.  Marylebone  be  memorialised  again  to  oppose 
the  scheme ; and  that  the  committee  which  acted 
during  the  last  session  be  re-oppointed  to  give 
all  the  aid  in  its  power  to  such  opposition.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oxford-street  are  quite  right  in 
their  opposition : tramways  there  would  prove 
very  inconvenient  to  the  general  public,  and  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  damage  to  the  trsde  of 
the  street. 

The  Salt  Xlbrary, — There  is  a prospect  that 
the  county  of  StaSbrd  will  not  retain  the  valu- 
able library  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Salt.  A letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  in  which  Mrs.  Salt  expresses  her  great 
disappointment  at  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
county  in  not  taking  advantage  cf  the  proposed 
gift  made  more  than  three  years  ago.  She  with- 
draws the  offer,  and  expresses  her  intention  to 
present  the  library  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  custodians  of  which  are  ready  to 
comply  with  her  wishes.  The  county  will,  how- 
ever, have  another  opportunity  of  securing  these 
treasures  of  literature,  and  one  of  the  new  con- 
ditions is,  that  the  county  shall  raise  in  three 
months  the  sum  of  6,OOOZ.  as  a permanent  endow- 
ment. 

The  Advent  of  Sanitary  ZCeform. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Medical  Offi- 
cers of  Health,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Michael  on  the  question,  “ What 
shall  be  our  future  legislation  with  regard  to 
sanitary  law  ? ” An  opinion  was  expressed  by 
the  writer  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.  He  condemned  the  system  of 
permissive  legislation  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  a constant  supply  of  water  in 
large  towns,  and  a close  supervision  of  drainage. 

A diaouaaiuu  fuIIuYvoi},  iu  tho  aoar-eo  of  n.l\ro>>  si. 

general  belief  was  expressed  that  sanitary  reform 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Arcbaeologlcal  Xtesearclies  at  Spbesus. 

A Cbatbam  correspondent  writes  : — A number  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  have 
been  selected  to  proceed  from  the  school  of 
military  engineering,  Chatham,  to  Ephesus,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  excavations 
which  are  now  being  carried  on,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wood,  for  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  open  up  the  Temple  of  Diana,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  has  already  been 
brought  to  light. 

Tbe  Royal  Folytecbnlc. — Just  as  the  new 
entertainments  are  ready,  we  hear  with  regret 
that,  owing  to  differences  between  Professor 
Pepper  and  a section  of  the  directors  of  the 
Polytechnic,  the  professor  has  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  unless  an  arrangemeut  is  arrived  at 
tbe  loug-oontinued  connexion  between  him  and 
the  Institution  will  be  speedily  terminated. 
If  the  directors  are  wise  they  will  let  well  alone, 
and  not  quarrel  with  one  who  has  long  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Institution. 

An  TTnbarmonlous  Blacksmith. — Mr.  Bed- 
ford complains  that  his  lectures  on  the  Fine 
Arls  at  the  New  British  Institution  in  Old  Bond- 
street  have  been  abruptly  stopped  by  a black- 
smith,  underneath  the  Gallery,  who  accompanied 
them  purposely  by  an  anvil  chorus  in  response 
to  the  “ attempt  to  lecture  on  the  Fine  Arts  over 
his  head,”  which  Mr.  Bedford,  he  said,  “ had  no 
right  to  do,  even  with  the  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  gallery.” 

The  Crypt  in  Bruton  Church.— Some  of 
our  contemporaries  have  stated  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  destroy  the  crypt  recently  dis- 
covered by  lowering  the  nave  of  the  church. 
This  is  a mistake  j or  rather,  such  a resolution 
was  only  come  to  by  a sub-committee  by  a 
majority  of  one  j and  the  general  committee 
have  repudiated  it,  and  resolved  to  preserve  the 
crypt. 

Baybam  Abbey. — We  are  asked  to  state 
that  the  plastering  and  modelling  were  executed 
by  Mr.  William  J.  Taylor,  of  Chelsea. 
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City  Improvements  without  Cost. — It  is 

suggested  by  Messrs.  H.  & B.  Powell  that  in 
rebuilding  houses  in  narrow  streets,  the  owners 
ought  to  be  restricted  from  raising  them  to  a 
greater  height  than  heretofore  unless  set  farther 
back ; thus  providing  for  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  light  and  air,  and  also  in  many  oases 
for  the  widening  of  the  streets.  The  result  would 
of  course  be  great  irregularity  of  frontage  for  a 
time. 

Good  Feeling. — Some  extensive  alterations 
having  been  made  in  Col.  Tomline’s  mansion, 
CarltoD-gardens,  by  Messrs.  George  Smith  &,  Co., 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Burn  & Anderson, 
arohibects.  Col.  Tomline  gave  a dinner  to  the 
workmen  on  the  1 5th  inst.,  when  pleasant  things 
were  said,  and  all  seemed  very  happy.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  foreman  of  the  job, 
Mr.  B.  Clarke  was  made  chairman. 

Ifew  Station,  Maidenhead. — The  works 
for  the  erection  of  a new  station  ou  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  between  the  recently-opened 
station  at  Maidenhead  and  Slongh  Junction, 
commenced  on  Monday,  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  Lovett,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  builder  of 
tbe  stations  at  Beading  and  Slough  Junctions. 
The  station  will  be  built  of  brick  and  stone,  at 
a spot  about  half  a mile  nearer  Slough  than  the 
present  Taplow  Station. 

Chapel  for  St.  Pancras  Workhouse. — 

The  chaplain  of  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse 
recently  presented  petitions  to  the  guardians, 
asking  that  a chapel  might  be  erected  at  a cost 
of  1,5001.  for  the  inmates.  One  of  the  petitions 
was  signed  by  about  800  inmates,  a second  by 
the  officers  of  the  bouse,  and  the  third  by  the 
Ladies’  Visiting  Committee.  After  a discussion, 
the  subject  was  postponed  sine  die. 

Fees  for  Hoarding  Licences. — The  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  Vestry  have  decided  to 
obtain  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the  legal  power  of 
the  vestry,  on  application  being  made  by  builders 
for  licences  for  hoards,  &o.,  involving  a probable 
relaying  of  paving,  to  demand  a deposit  of  money, 
such  deposit  to  be  deducted  when  the  account  is 
discharged. 

Liability  for  Damaged  Plate  Glass. — 

Th»  Vodtry  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  have  in- 
formed  the  National  Provincial  Plate-glass  Com- 
pany, that  it  does  not  hold  itself  liable  to  pay 
the  sum  of  31.  Is.  claimed  by  the  company  for 
damage  to  a plate-glass  window,  at  No.  10, 
Tichborne-street. 

Rapid  Rock-boring  in  Cleveland. — One  of 

the  Cleveland  ironstone  companies  is  at  present 
engaged  in  “prospecting”  for  ironstone,  with  a 
view  of  sinking  a shaft,  and  has  employed  Cap- 
tain Beaumoni’s  diamond  boring  apparatus. 
The  work  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  October, 
and  the  depth  reached  already  is  more  than 
650  ft. 

Tbe  Hew  Law  Courts. — Members  of  the 
Institute  and  ocher  arcbibeots  who  may  wish  to 
inspect  Mr.  Street’s  designs  for  the  New  Courts 
of  Justice  are  informed  that  the  drawings  will  be 
on  view  at  the  Carey-street  site  this  afternoon 
(Saturday),  between  twelve  and  three  o’clock. 
Those  who  require  admission  should  present 
their  cards  at  the  entrance. 

Fall  of  a Wall  in  Dundee. — In  Dundee  on 
Monday  the  gable  wall  of  a building  in  the  course 
of  erection  fell  during  a gale  on  two  small 
buildings  adjoining,  burying  in  the  ruins  a 
family  named  Connelly.  All  were  got  out  alive 
except  a girl,  aged  three  years,  who  was  dead 
when  rescued. 

The  Covered  Way  at  the  Albany.  — Tho 

application  of  Mr.  Hemsley  (secretary  to  tbe 
Albany)  for  permission  to  place  a covered  way 
across  the  pavemeut  to  the  road  at  the  Savile- 
row  end  of  the  Albany  has  been  refused  by  the 
St.  James’s,  'Westminster,  Vestry. 

Institute  of  Painters  In  Water-Colours- 

The  Winter  Exhibition  now  open  consists  of 
360  drawings  and  sketohes.  Several  well-kno«vn 
members  have  not  contributed,  but  the  collec- 
tion, as  a whole,  is  nevertheless  very  satisfactory 
and  attractive. 

Mansfield,  Price,  dc  Co. — Messrs.  Barnard 
Clarke,  McLean,  & Co,,  have  announced  that  a 
third  dividend  of  43.  in  the  pound  is  payable  to 
the  creditors  of  Mansfield,  Price,  & Co.,  con- 
tractors, who  stopped  payment  in  January  lash 
with  debts  amounting  to  about  40,000?. 
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Epilogue. 

EE  close  of  the  year 
1871  seggestB  one  of 
those  welcome  bat 
not  altogether  re- 
asenring  lulls  that 
are  at  times  inter- 
posed between  dis- 
tinct paroxysms  of 
the  fury  of  a ty- 
phoon. In  England, 
indeed  (and  we 


a never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  fact), 

I seem  to  have  lain  towards  the  outer  limits  of 
5 atmospheric  disturbance.  The  storm-path 
8 not  held  its  deadly  way  across  our  shores, 
r have  we  had  to  gaze  upon  the  devastated 
)pa,  uptorn  forests,  and  roofless  dwellings,  that 
ve  borne  witness  of  its  visit  to  our  neighbours, 
t we  have  not  been  without  menacing  symp- 
ns  of  our  proximity  to  the  central  line  of  the 
clone.  Nor  is  the  illustration  thus  drawn 
)m  the  storm-chart  purely  allegorical.  Vessels 
kve  been  known  to  sail  within  the  coarse  of  one 
these  great  atmospheric  revolutions,  dipping  in 
id  out  of  the  whirlwind  from  their  ignorance  of 
ose  laws  of  the  wind  which  we  are  only  begin- 
Dg  to  comprehend;  and  there  is  very  much  in 
ir  present  position  to  recall  this  unsatisfactory 
iffeting  of  the  ungeometrio  mariner. 

As  compared  with  the  Christmas  of  1870,  how- 
rer,  Europe  may  now  be  said  to  be  at  peace. 
Ihen  the  year  1871  began,  the  great  German 
3St  lay  leagues  around  Paris.  The  humane 
empathies  of  the  English  people  were  stirred  by 
ae  sufferings  of  the  gay  and  beautiful  city,  by 
tie  distress  of  the  peasant  farmers,  whose 
grioulture  bore  only  blasted  crops,  and  by  the 
navoidable  sufferings  of  the  wounded  soldiers, 
lur  sympathy  took  a material  expression  that 
aany  have  good  cause  to  remember ; although  it 
yas  charity  of  that  species  that  can  only  be  its 
iwn  reward  j and  although  it  is  in  contradiction 

0 the  most  generally  accepted  theories,  that  war 
vill  moat  rapidly  burn  itself  out  ifleft  to  its  own 
jourse,  to  attempt  to  diminish  its  pressure  at  the 
lame  time  on  either  side. 

The  mingled  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the 
conquered,  and  of  half  admiration,  half  indig- 
nation at  the  conquerors,  that  filled  almost  every 
mind  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  were 
banished  by  events  of  an  order  that  paled  the 
crimson  lightnings  of  war.  Besistence  against 
overpowering  odds  has  always  a certain  claim 
on  the  respect  Jof  the  generous  mind.  But 
when  the  blind  fury  of  'political  passion  was 
carried  to  an  extent  that  caused  the  German 
foe  to  be  regarded  as  a respecter  of  humanity, 
and  a protector  of  order,  our  ears  ceased  to 
tingle  with  the  news  of  each  succeeding  morn- 
ing, only  because  the  faculty  of  horror  has  its 
limit,  like  every  other  human  faculty.  Tbe  oon- 
, flagration  of  Paris  by  the  Commnne,  the  civil 
' war,  waged  forno  object  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
j mind,  urged  with  a ferocity,  and  avenged  with  a 

1 cruelty  that  might  have  been  expected  among 
! the  slave-dealing  tribes  of  Africa,  are  events 
! without  parallel  in  history,— unless  it  be  sought 


in  the  madness  of  the  elder  reign  of  terror,  or 
in  the  frenzy  of  the  factions  that  tore  asunder 
besieged  Jerusalem. 

With  the  slow  toleration  won  for  that  armed 
truce  which  is  called  Provisional  Government  in 
France,  the  effect  of  that  constantly-growing 
interdependence  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
world,  which  is  the  oonsequenoa  of  steam  transit 
by  land  and  by  sea,  became  sensible  in  our 
own  social  condition.  Different,  and  unexpected, 
phenomena  appeared  in  this  country,  each  of 
very  significant  nature.  The  flow  of  money  to 
the  support  of  enterprise,  which,  since  the  shook 
given  to  public  credit  in  1866,  has  never  regained 
its  normal  course,  was,  for  a short  period,  arrested 
by  the  fears  of  peace,  even  more  rigidly  than  it 
had  been  confined  by  tbe  fact  of  war.  The 
enormous  ransom  which  Prance  had  to  furnish 
dazzled  tbe  judgment  even  of  tbe  most  astute 
financiers,  by  its  unprecedented  magnitude. 
People  came  to  tbe  extraordinary  conclusion  tbabi 
somehow  or  other,  Germany  would  not  be  paid 
without  the  cellars  of  tbe  Bank  of  England 
being  emptied  by  tbe  process.  The  increasing 
importance  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
power  of  London  in  facilitating  the  monetary 
transaotions  of  Europe  was  perhaps  not  over- 
estimated. But  the  fact  that  the  circulating 
medium  could  not  be  made  to  flow  from  its 
reservoirs  contrary  to  tbe  laws  which  regulate 
the  gravitation  of  trade,  was  overlooked. 

Prom  unnecessary  fear,  the  tone  of  the  public 
passed  rapidly  to  unbounded  confidence,  on  wit- 
nessing what  was  called  the  success  of  the  now 
French  loan.  The  eager  haste  with  which  the 
population  of  a country  bleeding  at  every  pore 
rushed  to  inscribe  their  names  as  rentiers,  when 
the  Provisional  Government  had  recourse  to  the 
mode,  invented  under  the  Empire,  of  borrowing 
at  first  hand  from  the  public,  instead  of  applying 
to  them  through  the  highly-paid  agency  of  tbe 
great  financiers,  was  a sign  that  produced  any- 
thing bub  a feeling  of  seonrity  in  the  more  re- 
flective mind.  With  tbe  annual  eipenditnre  of 
the  State,  to  be  drawn  from  a diminished  terri- 
tory, swollen  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  tbe  total 
budget  of  Great  Britain— with  the  details  and 
incidence  of  tbe  requisite  new  taxation  entirely 
unsettled,— with  the  main  questions  that  affect 
national  life,  or,  at  all  events,  national  welfare, 
postponed,  because  they  were  trap  hrulantes  to 
be  disouBsed  except  at  tbe  point  of  tbe  dagger, 
the  eagerness  of  every  one  to  secure  a possible 
premium  on  these  applications,  or  to  draw  an 
income  from  the  State,  no  matter  bow  raised— 
was  not  an  omen  of  good  promise  for  the  future 
welfare  of  France. 

The  surge  of  the  French  storm— not  the  effect 
of  the  military  collapse,  but  that  of  the  occasion 
which  it  afforded  for  the  triumphant  activity  of 
the  enemies  of  every  social  tie,  and  of  every 
object  of  human  veneration, — spent  its  force  on 
our  more  ragged  shores.  It  is  true  that  we  heard 
much  talk  of  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional league  of  the  producers  against  the  chief 
ooDsamera.  It  is  trne  that  an  actual  industrial 
revolution,  in  respect  to  the  diminnbion  of  the 
ordinary  hours  of  labour,  is  in  coarse  of  accom- 
plishment. But  the  unexpected  occasion  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  called  forth  snob  a sadden,  uni- 
versal, and  long-sustained  burst  of  loyal  affec- 
tion as  few  living  Englishmen  had  witnessed,  and 
as,  perhaps,  not  one  wonld  have  expected.  While 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind 
oonsentaneona  prayer  has  been  offered  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  and  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  every  creed,  for  the  recovery  of  the  same 
individual,  the  unconscious  ejaculations  from 
every  rank  and  class  in  this  country  have  dia- 
played  the  depth  and  vitality  of  the  roots  which 
our  time-honoured  institutions  have  struck  into 
our  very  hearts. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  publio  mind  has  been  compelled,  by 


tbe  anxiona  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be 
known  of  such  fearful  scourges  as  enteric  fevers, 
to  give  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  struc- 
tural sanitary  precaution,  may  not  be  without 
beneficent  result.  Meantime,  slowly  but  surely, 
the  principles  of  common  sense  in  regard  to 
this  Bubjeob  are  filtrating  into  men’s  minds.  Bit 
by  bit  reforms  are  attempted  j and  although 
we  see  as  yet  but  insufficient  promise  of  tbe 
systematic  and  general  ocoopation  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  civil  engineer  or  the  amply 
remunerative  operations  of  sewage  application, 
irrigation,  drainage,  water  store  and  supply,  and 
agrioultnral  engineering,  we  are  yet  aware 
that  the  stone  has  been  set  rolling.  Tbe  annual 
appeals  of  Mr.  Mechi  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
in  respect  of  tbe  latter,  to  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  intelligent  farmer  are  more 
effective  than  many  persons  imagine  or  than  can 
be  inferred  from  the  newspapers.  Hardly  an 
eminence  that  commands  any  range  of  culti- 
vated arable  prospect  can  now  be  ascended 
without  enabling  the  visitor  to  trace  one  or 
more  steady  tails  of  smoke  or  onrling  wreaths 
of  silvery  steam,  defined  on  the  sky  or  on  tbe 
earth.  These  do  not  come  from  factory  chimneys 
or  from  the  stacks  that  denote  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  the  miner.  They  betray  the  presence 
of  a sort  of  locomotion  that  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  a locomotion  as  important  as  a 
minister  to  national  wealth  as  its  elder  brethren 
whose  pulsating  breath  moves  at  a speed  of 
forty  miles  an  hour  along  the  landscape.  The 
steam  plongh,  the  steam  elevator,  the  steam 
thrashing-machine,  the  ” drudging  goblins  duly 
set  ’*  to  discharge  tbe  work,  not  of  “ the  day- 
labourers”  alone,  but  such  as  man  and  horse 
would  occupy  long  and  precious  weeks  in 
effecting,  quietly  and  with  little  parade  are 
being  naturalised  in  our  rural  districts. 

The  architeotural  outcome  of  tbe  year,  if 
marked  by  less  activity  than  tbe  steady  pro- 
c n 1 — have  lu— 


gross  of  commercial  prosperity  might  have  in- 
duced, and  less  advance  than  might  be  hoped 
for,  is  not  without  some  noticeable  features- 
lu  tbe  metropolis  we  have  bad  an  important 
restoration  carried  out,  in  the  Chapter- House 
of  Westminster.  The  reverent  care  evinced  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  protection  of 
those  priceless  monuments  of  which  they  are 
the  responsible  guardians,  and  tbe  skill  and 
learning  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Scott,  have  been 
happily  combined.  The  result  is  the  rescue  of 
one  of  our  most  interesting  national  relics  from 
neglect  and  decay. 

The  effort  that  has  bsenmade  to  raise  funds 
for  the  decoration  and  ornamental  completion  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  has  been 
duly  chronicled  in  car  pages.  Although  tbe 
large  sum  asked  for  has  not  been  forthcoming,  a 
portion  of  the  works  contemplated  has  been 
undertaken.  The  character  of  some  of  the  work 
done,  and  the  indecision  displayed,  have  not  so 
far  given  that  confidence  to  the  public  which  is 
necessary  if  large  sums  are  required  from  them. 
While  speaking  of  St.  Paul’s,  we  may  remember 
the  attack  made  on  Mr.  Stevens,  the  sculptor, 
and  not  without  some  cause.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  profession  of  the  sculptor,  that  no  artist 
wonld  stoop  to  take  Mr.  Stevens’s  work  out  of 
his  band.  The  arrangements  ultimately  made, 
with  the  efficient  aid  of  Mr.  Collman,  are  such 
as  to  give  fair  promise  of  the  completion  of  this 
long-delayed  monument. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  person,  opened  the 
new  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  on  the  2l8t  of  June. 
The  situation  of  the  building  on  the  sonthem 
embankment,  opposite  to  the  Palace  of^  West- 
minster, its  nnusnal  size,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  same  form  in  so  many  distinct  blocks,  moke 
this  edifice  one  of  the  moat  striking  in  the 
metropolis,  though  its  details  certainly  admit  of 
disonssion. 

London,  during  the  past  year,  has  also  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  a building  which,  in  the 
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magnitnde  of  the  audience  for  which  it  can  find 
room,  within  reach  of  a single  human  view, 
under  permanent  roofing,  is  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  Notwithstanding  the  many  architectural 
defects  of  the  Albert  Hall,  the  loss  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  proper  deference  to  the  experience  of 
the  best  informed  architects  had  been  shown,  of 
bnildiog  a thoroughly  satisfactory  amphitheatre, 
and  the  diffloulty  still  in  conrse  of  investigation 
in  the  aoonstios  of  the  building,  this  noble  room 
ia  a great  acquisition  to  London.  The  rapid 
progress  which  is  now  beiag  made  inmusical  taste 
and  edncation  is  snob,  that  the  oratorios  and 
concerts  given  immediately  on  the  opening  of 
the  hall  attracted  visitors  in  snfficient  numbers 
to  fill  its  ranges  of  seats.  The  Queen  in  person, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  E)yal  House, 
gave  sanction  to  the  opening ; and  there  oould 
hardly  have  been  an  ear  in  the  crowded  assembly 
on  which  the  remarkable  melody  of  her  Majesty’s 
voice  did  not  fall  with  the  crispness  of  a silver 
trumpet. 

Adjoining,  or  at  least  neighboaring,  the  Albert 
Hall,  the  now  buildings  for  the  Science  Schools 
have  reared  their  lofty  structure,  rivalled  only 
as  to  height  by  the  gables  of  the  new  courts  of 
the  mnseam  itself.  To  these  buildings,  to  the 
experiments  made  in  their  ornamentation,  in 
terra  cotta  and  in  sgraffito,  we  have  from  time 
to  time  oaU>  d the  attention  of  onr  readers. 

The  New  Law  Courts,  the  Strand  elevation  of 
which  we  have  engraved,  appear  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Discord  herself. 
Themis  was,  in  the  first  instance,  outraged,  by  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  architect  entitled  to  the 
chargeofthework.  Then  followed  a stormy  discaa- 
sion  as  to  the  ab.indoqment  of  the  site.  Questions 
of  cost  were  raised.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  foundations  are  settling  themselves,  while 
questions  as  to  plan  and  elevation  are  yet 
fiercely  debated.  We  have  been  forced  to  assert 
that  the  erection  of  the  building  next  the  Strand, 
as  designed,  would  be  a lasting  discredit  to  the 
ago  and  the  arohiteot.  If  no  disposition  be 
shown  by  the  officials  who  have  the  work  in 
hand  to  remedy  the  error,  Parliament  must  be 
appealed  to.  The  objection  is  much  too  serious 
to  be  condoned  for  the  sake  of  personal  feelings. 

Railway  commnnication  haa  added  anothor 
Imk  to  the  metropolitan  chain,  by  the  pnshing 
on  the  sabterraneau  line  from  Westminster  tj 
Cannou*street.  A threatened  contest  between 
the  two  companies  which,  for  public  reasons, 
ought  to  be  one,  was  happily  averted  at  the  last 
moment ; bat  the  punctuality  of  service,  which 
was  a feature  of  the  line  up  to  a certaiu  time, 
has  now  altogether  disappeared.  Parliament  will 
be  applied  to  in  the  ensuing  session  for  powers 
to  make  the  mach>needed  railway  communica- 
tion from  Charing-crosa  to  the  lines  running 
north  of  Oxford-street.  A new  central  subter- 
ranean line  is  also  projected;  and  there  are 
more  schemes  than  one  for  making  the  muoh- 
needed  covered  commnnication  between  the 
Sonth  Kensington  Station  and  the  Ma&enm  and 
Hall. 

In  London  and  its  suburbs  the  returns  from 
the  first-opened  tramways  have  been  snoh  as  to 
stimulate  pnblio  attention,  and  projects  for 
what  are  in  fact  light  railways,  under  another 
name,  not  only  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
but  in  Portugal  and  elsewhere  abroad,  have 
found,  or  at  least  have  sought,  subscribers.  The 
public  have  heard  leas  of  the  subject  for  the 
last  few  months  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year ; bnt  it  is  one  that  is  sure  to  oome  to  the 
fore  in  18/2.  The  great  railway  companies 
meantime  have  at  last  allowed  common  sense  to 
overweigh  personal  spite,  or  personal  interest ; 
and  a series  of  amalgamations  has  oommenoed, 
which  mast  lead  to  a very  important  revolution 
in  the  conduct  of  onr  internal  traffic.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  common  utilisation  of 
TOmmon  interests,  on  the  dividends  for  1872 
increased  value  of 
the  stock  of  theamalgamatieg  oompaoies,  Eren 
mdcpepdentlj  of  this,  the  stead,  improrement 
of  railway  traffio  thronghout  the  eoaetr,  has 
reached  a point  at  which  the  original  shar” 
holders  have  began  to  receive  the  fall  benoflt  of 
(tatnre  profits.  The  interests  of  the  public  will 
call  for  protection. 

The  ancient  abbey  church  dedicated  to  the 
proto-martyr  of  England  began,  early  in  the 
year,  to  threaten  collapse,  from  the  unsleeping 
action  of  the  weight  of  its  massive  tower.  But 
for  the  prompt  measures  taken,  a few  days,  or 
even  hoars,  might  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  a 
large  portion  of  that  venerable  building.  The 
evidence  afforded  in  the  examination  of  the. 


structure  of  the  manner  in  which  the  arobitects 
of  more  recent  times  hewed  away  the  ancient 
piers  and  walls  as  though  they  had  been  living 
rook,  is  most  remarkable.  Our  columns  were 
freely  open  to  aid  the  claims  of  the  conservators 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  on  the  support  of  all  who 
venerate  ecclesiastioal  antiquity,  and  we  gave  a 
full^  description  of  a minster  which  presents  a 
veritable  museum  of  the  historic  development  of 
English  architecture. 

The  opening,  on  the  5th  of  August,  of  the 
new  Indian  Engineering  College,  at  Cooper’s 
Hill,  had  much  more  importance  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  architectural  features  ot  the 
building.  To  the  important  question  of  the 
provision  of  a proper  engineering  staff  for  the 
wants  of  our  great  Indian  empire  we  duly  called 
the  attention  of  onr  readers.  The  report  on  the 
professional  education  of  the  civil  engineer  in 
this  country  was  a farther  contribution  to  our 
acquaiotance  with  this  important  subject. 

Among  the  most  important  architectural 
works  completed  in  England  during  1871,  of 
which  we  have  furnished  to  our  readers  eleva- 
tions, plans,  and  other  partionlars,  we  may  recall 
the  church  of  St.  Bridget,  at  Wavertrae,  Liver- 
pool,— arohiteot,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ileffer  (pp,  544-517)  ; 
the  Morgan  Hospital,  Dundee, — arohiteots, 
Messrs.  Peddle  & Kinnear  (pp.  317,  326-327)  ; 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don’s College,  Cbeshunt,  — arcbiCeots,  Messrs. 
Lander  & Bedells  (pp.  667,  669) ; the  Trent 
Bridge,  Nottingham, — engineer,  Mr.  M.  0.  Tar- 
botton  (pp.  857, 867)  ; the  completion  of  Elveden 
Hall,  Suffolk,  the  mansion  of  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  Dhnleep  Singh, — arohiteot,  Mr.  John 
Norton  (pp.  904-907)  ; the  Foreign  Mission  Col- 
lege, Mill-hill,  Middlesex, — architects,  Messrs. 
Goldie  & Child  (pp.  961-966);  and  Bayham 
Abbey,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, — architect,  Mr. 
David  Brandon  (pp.  985-987).  For  illustrations 
of  important  works  in  coarse  of  execution,  of 
current  examples  of  street  arobitectnre,of  oolonial 
and  foreign  arohiteolural  works  of  magnitude, 
including  the  new  opera-house  of  Paris,  and 
specimens  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
architects  of  Germany,  we  must  refer  to  the 
index  to  our  uewly-oompletcd  volume. 

Among  the  other  featores  of  the  year  which 
must  not  be  passed  in  silence  ranks  the  serious 
Introdootion  of  asphaite  as  a roadway  pavement 
in  London,  to  the  immonee  relief  of  tUe  nerves, 
the  increase  of  quiet,  of  cleanliness,  and  of 
facility  of  traffic.  The  qnestion  of  comparative 
expense,  yet  unsettled,  is  of  less  importance. 
Bat  the  terrible  conflagration  of  Chicago  has 
suggested  a doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a 
great  fire  in  London, — a calamity  which  is  far 
too  much  within  the  limit  of  possibility,— would 
be  increased  in  its  terrors  by  such  roadways. 
We  have  had  to  call  attention  to  improve- 
ments  in  stone-oottiag  machinery ; and  at  this 
moment  two  inventions  for  this  purpose  require 
further  illustration  and  experiment.  One  of 
these  ia  a diamond-faced  concentrio  drill,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  borings  through  rooks ; and 
the  other  being  the  application  of  fine  siler  or 
corundum,  impelled  by  a violent  blast,  with  a 
result  that  is  described  as  perfectly  magical. 
Here  also  we  may  repeat  onr  reference  to  a 
machine,  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington,  designed  to  obtain 
motive  power  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, — 
a source  of  enormous  dynamical  agency,  the  ulti- 
mate application  of  which  we  have  some  time 
since  pointed  out  as  a probable  result  of  the 
mechanical  progress  of  the  future. 

Finally,  among  the  oharacteristios  of  the  year, 
we  must  note  the  new  phase  which  International 
Exhibitions  promise,  or  threaten,  to  assume.  A 
display  of  this  nature  is  now  being  organised  to 
take  place  at  Vienna,  some  sixteen  months  hence. 
While  this  scheme  is,  to  our  mind,  too  vast, 
and  likely  to  some  extent  to  oollapse  from  its 
own  weight,  the  orderly  and  systematic  classi- 
fication already  indicated  is  snch  as  to  lead  ns 
to  blush  for  the  heterogeneous,  rule-of-thumb 
character  of  our  own  attempts  at  programmes 
or  at  catalogues.  Of  the  very  interesting  pro- 
gress of  Russia,  especially  of  the  bnilding  arts 
iu  that  empire,  and  its  international  competition 
with  other  nations,  we  have  been  almost  singular 
in  giving  any  detailed  account.  The  attempt  to 
render  an  extraordinary  competition  part  of  the 
reguJar  annual  routine,  which  has  been  made  at 
bouth  Kensington,  has  already  raised  a storm, 
ol  the  more  menace  because  it  threatens  to 
separate  those  who  ought  to  be  the  advocates  of 
the  purely  educational  character  of  any  quasi- 
national  exhibitions  from  the  practical,  substan- 
tial, interests  of  trade.  We  have  also  to  refer 


to  the  nnpreoedented  manner  in  which  the  vivid 
pnblic  interest  which  we  were  among  the  first  to 
direct  to  the  important  national  question  of  the 
probable  duration  of  onr  coal  measures,  has  been 
stifled  by  a feeble  report,  drawn  up  with  the 
half  avowed  purpose  of  making  things  pleasant, 
and  to  which  we  must  refer  at  length  hereafter. 

A word  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  fact 
that,  as  one  of  our  opening  numbers  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  great  railway  con- 
tractor, Thomas  Brassey,  so  does  the  closing  one 
chronicle  the  death  of  the  _once  famous  railway 
king,  George  Hudson.  Toe  difference  between 
railways  in  fact  and  railways  on  paper,  between 
practical  industry  and  speculation,  is  illustrated 
by  the  different  close  of  the  careers  of  these  two 
remarkable  men. 

To  resnme  the  close  of  1871  calls  on  the 
English  nation  for  grateful  hope.  If  the  sky  be 
not  gilded  with  that  rosy  brilliancy  that  gives 
promise  of  a splendid  morrow,  yet  at  no  corre- 
sponding period  for  many  years  has  it  been  so 
free  from  even  the  smallest  cloud  indicative  of 
storm,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned. 
At  no  time  has  there  been  snob  a gpolden  oppor- 
tunity for  wise  administrative  improvemf’nt,  for 
those  social  reforms  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
each  parish  and  each  district  to  effect.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  less  excuse  for  diverting  the 
attention  of  men  from  praotioal  work  to  the 
attempting  theoretic  revolutionary  change.  Our 
work,  at  home,  is  immense.  Public  education 
has  been  rendered  possible,  and  that  is  all.  We 
mast  pnt  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  or  the 
ruts  of  routine  and  the  stones  of  indifference  ' 
will  retard  all  nsefal  effect.  Above  all,  if  we’ 
are  only  wise  enough  to  devote  some  of  thel 
great  accumulated  profits  of  an  unexampled : 
trade  to  the  systematic  aid  of  agriculture  by 
engineering,  we  may  bring  under  cnlbivafcion^ 
immense  tracts  of  at  present  useless  land,  and 
may  bo  able  to  inaugurate  for  Old  England  a^ 
new  and  durable  era  of  health,  wealth,  and 
happiness. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT.* 


About  five  years  agn,  Mr.  Grant  read  a paper 
to  the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, informing  them  of  the  result  of  a series 
of  experiments  te  had  made  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  Portland  cement.  There  were  three 
lines  of  inquiry  that  he  considered  should  be 
followed  further.  In  the  interval  he  has  made 
a number  of  additional  experiments  in  these 
directions,  and  in  April  he  read  an  acoount  of 
them  and  their  results  to  the  members  of  the 
same  Joi^tibate. 

This  second  paper  is  now  pobliahed.  We 
onderstand  that  the  first  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Grant  endeavoured  to  obtain  further  information 
was  the  strength  of  adhesion  between  bricks  and 
cement,  under  varying  circumstances;  the 
second  was  on  the  limit  of  its  increase  of 
strength  with  age ; the  third,  the  relative 
strength  of  concrete  made  with  various  propor- 
tions of  cement  and  ballast.  He  re-arranged 

theseheads  for  his  new  experiments  thus: A.  On 

the  strength  of  Portland  cement  tested  by  tensile 
strain  at  different  periods,  from  one  day  to 
twelve  months.  B.  On  the  adhesion  between 
bricks  cemented  with  Portland  cement  and  lime 
mortars,  tested  by  tensile  strain  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  C.  On  the  strength  of  Port- 
land cement  bricks,  neat,  and  with  different 
proportions  of  sand,  tested  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  by  compression  in  a hydraulic 
press.  D.  On  concrete  blocks  of  different 
proportions  of  Portland  cement  and  lime,  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  other  materials,  tested  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  by  compression.  Mr. 
Grant  gives  about  50  tables  setting  forth  the 
various  results  of  his  differeab  experiments. 
Builders  about  to  use  cement  for  constructional 
purposes  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  study- 
ing these  tables  for  themselves.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  give  an  outline  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  of  their  results.  We  referred  to 
them  recently  in  onr  remarks  npoo  the  effects  of 
cement  upon  metals. t Though  they  do  not  throw 
new  light  upon  this  question,  they  afford,  as  will 
bo  seen,  valuable  information  concerning  the 
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behavioar  of  cement  in  oonjanction  with  brick- 
work. 

Mr.  Grant  ordered  about  40  bnahelB  of  Port- 
land cement,  weighing  not  less  than  1121b.  per 
bushel,  to  be  sifted  through  a sieve  having  twenty 
holes  to  the  lineal  inch.  The  bushel  meaenre 
was  to  be  filled  from  a hopper  2 ft.  above  its 
mouth ; and  each  striked  bushel  was  to  be 
weighed.  The  whole  quantity  was  then  to 
be  put  together  again,  and  turned  over  many 
times.  With  cement  thus  treated,  which  weighed 
110'661b.  per  striked  bushel,  all  the  experiments 
were  made.  Equal  weights  of  cement  and  water 
were  to  be  need  when  a paste  of  neat  cement 
was  required.  Forty  bushels  of  clean  sharp 
sand  washed  and  dried  completed  the  prepara- 
tions. Equal  weights  of  the  sand  and  cement 
were  also  used.  The  first  experiment  tested  the 
advantage  of  sifting  the  cement.  Five  moulds 
of  sifted  and  five  of  unsifted  cement  were 
placed  in  water.  The  first,  at  the  end  of  seven 
days,  broke  at959'4lb.  = 4271b.  per  square  inch  j 
the  second  at  8421b.  = 376  lb.  per  square  inch; 
showing  a gain  of  about  14  per  cent,  by  sifting. 
Another  prominent  fact  brought  out  in  the  coarse 
of  the  further  experiments,  is  that  concrete  made 
of  broken  stone  or  broken  pottery  is  stronger 
than  that  made  with  gravel.  A third  is  the 
necessity  of  soaking  all  absorbent  bricks  iu 
water  before  cementing  them  together  to  prevent 
them  from  withdrawing  from  the  mortar  the 
moisture  required  for  its  ciystalliaation. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  experiments  made 
.in  the  first  branch  of  inquiry  that  mortar  mixed 
by  hand  is  stronger  than  that  ground  iu  a mill. 
“The  maximum  strength  of  that  mixed  by 
hand,”  says  Mr.  Grant,  “ seems  to  have  been 
attained  at  five  months,  and  that  ground  iu  a 
morbar-mill  at  one  month,  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  former  being  nearly  double  that  of  the 
latter.”  That  which  was  ground  by  hand  main- 
tained its  strength,  while  that  which  was  ground 
in  the  mill  declined,  owing,  be  thinks,  partly  to 
the  interruption  of  cryetullisation  by  the  grind- 
ing, and  partly  to  the  destruction  of  the  angu- 
larity of  the  particles.  In  the  second  line  of  in- 
quiry it  was  ascertained  that  the  more  absorbent 
bricks,  provided  they  have  been  thoroughly 
soaked,  adhere  better  than  the  non-absorbent. 
The  third  series  of  experiments  shows  that  the 
denser  Portland  cement  bricks  are  the  greater 
is  tbeir  strength,  Bricks  made  of  neat  cement 
bore  a pressure  equal  to  that  borne  by  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks,  or  by  the  best  Wareham  rod 
bricks.  The  fourth  line  of  inquiry  showed  that 
concrete  cubes  that  are  made  of  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  cement  to  ballast  are  the  strongest, 
and  that  compressed  blocks  are  stronger  than 
uncompressed  blocks. 

The  Albert,  or  southern  embankment  of  the 
Thames  is  the  field  chiefly  qnoted  by  Mr.  Grant 
as  the  site  of  his  observations.  He  gives  a plate 
showing  the  manner  in  which  Portland  cement 
is  used  in  the  sewers  of  the  main  drainage, 
sometimes  as  a foundation  or  backing  for  brick- 
work, and  sometimes  for  the  formation  of  sewers 
by  itself.  A concrete  sewer  costs  half  the  price 
of  one  made  of  brickwork,  unless  it  is  rendered 
inside  with  cement,  when  it  rises  to  about  the 
same  expense  as  when  lined  with  half  brick. 
Upwards  of  5,000  ft.  of  sewers  in  this  part  of 
theMetropulitan  drainage  have  been  made  of  con- 
crete, lined  with  half-brick  j and  upwards  of 
6,000  ft.  constructed  entirely  of  concrete.  And 
Mr.  Grant  urges  that  not  only  sewers  and  cul- 
verts of  any  size  might  be  advantageously  made 
with  the  material  that  he  has  taken  so  much 
pains  to  perfect,  but  docks,  piers,  breakwaters, 
roads,  and  dwellings,  and  even  great  aqueducts 
through  the  sandy  districts  of  Africa. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  among  the 
engineers  present  at  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Licut.-Col.  Scott  pointed  out  a danger  of  expan- 
sion in  Portland  cement  when  too  mneh  chalk  is 
need  in  its  preparation ; and  related  that  he 
found  on  examining  some  cases  of  cement  in 
which  great  strength  had  been  aimed  at,  and  the 
clay  reduced  from  22  or  23  per  cent,  to  18  or 
19  per  cent.,  that  extraordinary  expansion  had 
occurred.  He  considered  a new  mode  of  using 
lime  adopted  at  South  Kensington  preferable,  and 
described  his  method  of  making  mortar  there, 
by  which  grey  lime  yielded  more  strength  with 
six  parts  of  sand  than  Portland  cement  with  four 
parts  of  sand. 

Mr.  Latham  pointed  out  another  danger  from 
the  presence  of  chalk  iu  cement.  The  ammonia 
contained  in  sewage  changed  its  character  when 
brought  into  contact  with  lime.  It  was  converted 
into  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  which  formed  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  so  soluble  as  to  be  washed  ont 


either  by  the  sewage  or  by  the  infiltration  of 
subsoil  waters,  leaving  nothing  but  sand  in  the 
joints.  Under  these  circumstances,  sewers  fell 
He  had  examined  sewers  that  had  so  fallen 
in,  and  found  that  every  particle  of  lime  or 
cement  had  disappeared  from  the  joints.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  tests  should  be  made 
to  aacerbaiu  the  powers  of  resistance  to  nitric 
acid  in  different  materials.  There  was  a danger 
in  carrying  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
to  a point  where  the  quantity  of  chalk  in  it 
would  render  it  unable  to  resist  the  ohemioal 
action  of  the  matters  brought  in  contact 
with  it. 

The  practical  bearing  of  Mr.  Grant’s  efforts  to 
obtain  a high  strength  iu  cement  will  be  best 
seen  when  any  great  engineering  operation  is 
undertaken,  such  as  the  irrigation  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  by  canals,  when  ic  will  be  desirable  to 
send  cement  in  a concentrated  form  to  the 
distant  site  of  operabions,  to  be  there  mixed  with 
d.  The  smaller  the  bulk  of  the  cement,  the 
less  wonld  be  the  cost  of  freight. 


THE  WOEKSHIFTS  AND  WORKSHOPS 
OF  THE  POOR. 

A WALK  through  the  ever  poverty-stricken 
localities  of  East  London,  extending  from  the 
heart  of  Shoreditch,  embracing  Bechnal-green, 
and  including  portions  of  Whitechapel,  reveals 
such  sights  of  nature  and  human  nature,  aud 
affords  such  impressions  of  the  inner  work- 
ing life  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  poor, 
as  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory. 
True  as  when  it  was  first  uttered,  and  as 
applicable  to-day  as  ever,  is  that  pregnant 
trath,3“One-balf  of  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.”  Without  a touch 
of  the  cynic,  wo  might  add,  “nor  does  it 
care  to  know.”  Men  and  women  among  the 
humbler  classes  must  of  necessity  work  to  live  j 
aud,  failing  to  obtain  work,  have  either  to  run 
the  riek  of  entering  the  workhouse,  drifting  in 
amongst  the  dangerous  classes,  or  of  starving 
on  sufferance  in  some  wretched  lodging.  There 
is  a very  large  class  of  workpeople, — men, 
women,  and  children, — who  obtain  their  living 
in  the  east  of  London  hy  milking;  variona  gmall 

articles  for  domestic  or  public  use.  This  class 
of  persons  are,  in  fact,  small  manufacturers,  and 
they  work  for  other  small  manafaoturers  of 


their  struggles  would  be  a tedious  recital.  In 
other  branches  of  skilled  or  handy  labour  of  a 
fallen  and  impoverished  kind  we  found  the 
brazier  and  tin-plate  worker,  the  wire-woiker, 
and  the  smith’s  helper  or  strike  hand,  busy  in 
forging  or  forming  some  little  article  of  tin-plate, 
wire,  or  iron  for  street-stall  sale,  or  on  an  order 
from  some  humble  room-keeper.  Among  these 
articles  were  gridirons,  toasting-forka,  flower- 
stands,  culinary  requisite?,  tin  tea-pots,  and 
tranohers ; and  various  children’s  toys,  and 
baby  tea-servioes,  rattles,  money-boxes, — in  fact, 
the  articles  in  the  baby  amnsement  line  were 
innumerable.  Among  the  women  and  girl 
workers  in  many  a dark  room  wo  found  the 
struggle  for  life  to  consist  in  making  various 
paper  patterns  for  children’s  clothes,  ornamental 
paper  flowers,  a device  for  Christmas  decoration, 
knitted  and  crochet  work,  anti-macassars  for 
backs  of  sofas  and  chairs,  little  d’oyleys  and 
mats  for  placing  under  lamps  and  trays,  hearth- 
rugs, hassocks,  pincushions,  sandbags  for  win- 
dows,  mittens,  cuffs,  and  a legion  of  similar 
things.  In  other  homes  we  found  family  groups 
engaged  in  oolonriug  pictures  and  printe, 
or  executing  ornamental  letter-writing  and 
figures  for  shop  display,  and  like  work. 

Among  the  latter  class  there  were  some  who 
were  working  to  order,  as  were  a few  whom 
we  found  as  busy  as  the  proverbial  nailers,  in 
manufacturing  pill-boxes  for  the  chemists,  band- 
boxes for  hatters  and  millinery  establishments. 
Brace-makers  aud  strap-makers,  and  makers  of 
other  arliotes  in  web  and  leather  work,  we  fonnd 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  class.  The  poverty- 
pinched  looks,  and  the  desolate  homes  and  snr- 
roundings  of  these  latter  classes,  were  mournful 
to  contemplate,  and  the  thought  of  the  pittance 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  earning  gives  rise  to 
painful  feelings. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Spilalfields,  and  in  that 
street  of  ill  omen,  Flower-and-Dean-street, 
Fashion-street,  and  the  courts  about,  a little  in- 
dustry was  found  by  us  making  spasmodio 
struggles  for  life  and  living.  A few  fancy  comb- 
makers  were  struggling  with  the  aid  of  their  wives 
audchildreninpreparingwhatthey  called  tortoise- 
shell specimens  for  sale.  Some  of  the  patterns 
were  very  beautiful,  but  we  have  a doubt  that 
they  wc-re  what  wag  represoutad.  When  thO 
combs  were  slit  and  serrated,  the  work  of  polish- 
ing and  finishing  fell  to  the  hands  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  family.  Iu  one  instance,  a 
little  girl  of  twelve  was  the  deputed  sales- 
woman,  whose  business  was  to  trudge  into  the 
heart  of  the  City,  and  effcjct  a sale  of  those  tor- 


different  description,  who  can  bring  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  business  the  application  of  a 
little  capital.  When  entirely  without  orders, , 
these  poor  manufacturers,  if  they  can  scrape  | tciso-shell  articles  of  the  toilet  by  calling  at  the 
together  by  hook  or  by  crook  a little  money,  by  different  commercial  chambers  and  offices,  and 


borrowing  or  selling  some  household  posaeS' 
sions,  commence  the  making  of  a little  stock  of 
articles  on  “spec,”  i.e,  on  chance  that  they 
may  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  remunerative  , 
prices ; or,  if  failing  that,  to  get  the  first 
cost  back.  Christmas  time,  though  it  may  be 
productive  of  many  orders  to  some  classes  of 
trade  in  which  the  poor  are  employed,  brings 
on  the  cessation  of  a great  many  more  little 
dreamt  of  by  the  majority  of  the  well-to-do 
members  of  society.  The  class  of  the  working 
poor  that  form  the  subject  of  our  notice  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  rooms,  cellars,  attics,  and  small 
improvised  wooden  sheds,  or  so-called  workshops 
in  backyards,  working  under  conditions  that 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  melancholy,  for 
in  their  struggle  for  life  disease  is  running  a bard 
race  with  them,  and  there  is  little  doubt  who 
will  be  the  worsted  party. 

In  our  visits  to  the  haunts  and  workshops  of 
the  poor  in  the  localities  named  all  were  found 
absorbed  with  thoughts  on  Christmas  and  the  pre- 
paration of  work  that  wonld  enable  them  to  tide 
over  their  difficulties  to  the  New  Year.  In 
wretched  and  darksome  cellars  nnder  the  foot- 
ways of  some  back  streets,  the  broken-down 
joiner  and  cabinet-maker  was  found  making 
some  article  or  other  of  household  furniture,  for 
sale ; in  some  oases  it  was  for  a public  stall  in 
the  street,  snob  as  Brick-lane ; in  other  cases 
the  daughter  was  to  hawk  it  through  the  streets 
from  door  to  door.  A clothes-horse,  a kitchen 
form,  a child’s  chair,  a salt-box,  a small  step- 
ladder,  a knife-board,  a rubber  roller,  a hall 
or  bedroom  rack  for  hats  or  coats,  window 
rollers,  or  a wooden  coal-scuttle, — these  were 
among  the  divers  articles  we  fouud  in  course  of 
manufacture  by  the  poor  broken-down  mechanics 
and  the  “handy  men”  who  could  find  no  other 
means  of  employment,  and  who  were  unfitted 
otherwise  from  many  causes  for  obtaining  work 
in  the  ordinary  workshops  of  the  City. 

Their  stories  of  the  past  and  the  narrative  of 


soliciting  the  young  gentlemen,  clerks,  and 
others  to  purchase.  The  pjor  father  at  the 
bench  at  home  in  his  missrable  lodgings  was  bub 
a skeleton  in  rags,  and  wretoheduoss  was  the 
sum  total  of  the  possession  of  the  household.  A 
few  of  the  antique  weavers  in  the  SpitalBelds 
quarter  were  busy  over  woof  and  web  of  silk  and 
satin,  or  more  plebeian  stuff?,  but  the  weavers  in 
general  in  the  district  are  steeped  in  the  lowest 
dregs  of  poverty,  aud  the  race,  is  nearly 
decimated. 

The  ill-ventilated  and  dust-covered  rooms  of 
the  majority  of  the  weaver  class  are  heavy  and 
suffocating  to  remain  within  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  miserable  creaking  and  antiquated 
old  maobiues  whose  frail  shuttles  must  have 
been  flung  upwards  of  a half  century  ago,  are  in 
many  cases  only  fit  for  firewood  j yet,  deprived 
of  these  looms,  the  weaver  and  his  wife  might 
at  once  enter  the  workhouse.  The  bread 
that  is  earned  by  them  is  only  sufficient  to  keep 
life  and  soul  together.  Some  of  those  who  had 
not  an  order  to  execute  wore  making  a pattern 
for  chance  sale,  or  in  view  that  Mr.  So-and-So 
would  take  it  off  their  hands. 

While  down  in  these  wretched  localities,  where 
extreme  indigence  always  reigns,  we  heard  of 
otheis  who  were  making  their  extraordinary 
workshifts  for  Christmas.  Several  men  of  the 
working  and  labouring  classes,  out  of  employ- 
ment, had  gone  on  a march  down  into  Essex, 
for  a supply  of  holly  and  ivy,  mistletoe,  and 
other  evergreens,  for  street  sale.  The 
usual  coster  class,  with  their  donkeys  and 
barrows,  were  in  the  trade,  too,  and  were  gone 
in  search  of  obeap  suburban  purchases  from 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  land  stewards.  The 
large  mai'kets  of  the  City  do  not  supply  more 
than  a definite  quantity  of  the  evergreen  shrubs 
for  Christmas  decorations  fur  shops,  churches, 
and  the  houses  of  the  people.  Small  farmers’ 
carts  and  wagons  bring  into  London  from  all 
quarters  large  quantities  of  these  Christmas 
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decorations,  independently  of  those  who  make  it 
a epeoiality.  This,  however,  is  a branch  of  in- 
dustry that  any  of  the  poor  may  take  to  who  are 
anxious  to  earn  an  honest  shilling,  and  obtain  a 
Christmas  dinner  for  their  family,  independently 
of  the  out-door  relief  of  the  district  workhouse. 

The  work-shifts  of  the  honestly-inclined  poor 
out  of  employment  are  innumerable  and  many- 
phased.  We  came  across  instances,  in  our  East- 
end  tonr,  of  most  respectable  families,  whose 
means  were  aostraitened  throngh  various  mishaps 
as  to  oblige  them  to  enlist  the  whole  services  of 
their  female  family  circle  (mother  and  daughters) 
to  prepare  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  milli- 
nery, embroidery,  crochet,  laoe  blinds,  cnrtains, 
ornamental  work,  and  so  on,  to  help  them 
throngh  this  festival  time  of  the  year.  Let  it  be 
known  to  all  who  read  our  words,  that  there  are 
thonsands  of  sick  and  indigent,  honest  room- 
keepers,  who  are  living  in  a state  of  semi-starva- 
tion, who  will  not  ask  for  relief,  and,  if  asking, 
would  not,  perhaps,  obtain  it  on  acconnt  of  their 
genteel  poverty.  These  people  would  labour  in 
many  inatanoea  at  work  they  know  how  to  do, 
bnt  they  ore  ignorant  how  to  look  for  it,  or  are 
unable  to  fight  the  rough  battle  of  competition 
for  work  outside  doors  with  hundreds  of  others. 
They  are,  in  truth,  to  be  pitied,  particularly 
the  delicate  females  amongst  them. 

The  professional  thieves,  cadgers,  and  impos- 
tors who  are  so  numerons  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  London,  are  even  impelled  to  perform  some 
species  of  labour  about  Christmas  time, — not 
from  their  love  of  honest  labour,  but  from 
the  facility  that  exists  in  certain  channels  for 
improving  the  occasion  by  a ready  and  profit- 
able stroke  of  business.  The  extra  lazy,  hoiking 
fellows  of  the  world  of  labonr  who  will  only  work 
from  sheer  necessity,  and  who  drink  and  smoke 
half  of  their  time  away,  while  allowing  their  nn- 
fortnnate  wives  and  children  to  starve  and  labour 
for  them,  are  now  to  be  fonnd  doing  “handy  jobs,” 
such  as  cleaning  windows,  whitewashing  rooms 
and  kitobens,  going  errands,  helping  sales- 
men and  brokers,  in  loading  or  removals,  or 

lending  a hand”  to  anybody  who  can  trust 
them  to  perform  anything  right.  There  are 
hundreds,  however,  of  bnilders’  labourers  and 
other  general  labourers  who  are  glad  to  earn 
a shilling  about  Christmas  time,  and  who  arc 
worth  their  salt. 

The  case  of  tho  London  Dock  hands  is  truly 
pitiable ; they  are  not  half  employed,  nor  are 
they  more  than  half  paid  for  their  labour  when 
they  have  it  to  perform.  The  weary,  anxious 
watching  and  waiting  for  a call  at  the  dock-gates 
is  a most  killing  and  orooifying  suspense, — a 
dismal  vigil  in  cold,  hunger,  and  dirt.  Let  those 
who  may  enjoy  and  can  enjoy  a happy  and 
merry  Christmas-time,  think  on  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  London  poor. 

Want  and  suffering  aro  pressing  down  thou- 
sands  of  onr  fellow-oreatores,  honest  and  dis- 
honest. Deadly  disease  has  taken  hold  of  them 
indiscriminately,  and  they  are  falling,  falling  to 
earth  by  the  force  of  combined  evils,  which  are 
preventible.  The  well-inclined  poor  make  many 
efforts  to  help  themselves,  nob  alone  at  stated 
times  like  this,  but  throughout  the  year  j but 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  an  ocean  of  seething 
misery.  Not  to-day  or  yesterday  are  the  things 
that  we  have  witnessed  new  to  us.  Alas ! no. 
These  are  chronic  pictures  of  city  back  life 
and  desolation,  which  have  been  again  and  again 
encountered  and  described.  The  homes  and 
workshifts  of  the  industrious  poor  of  this 
metropolis  present  pictures  of  life  that  can  never 
be  faithfully  portrayed.  They  must  be  seen  to 
be  known,  and  almost  realised  in  person  before 
painted,  because  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  all 
ordinary  belief. 

What  are  wanted  for  the  present  are  personal 
examination,  sympatheticadvioe,  and  assistance  5 
and,  for  the  future,  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion as  to  the  means  that  shonld  be  adopted  to 
alter  such  a monstrous  state  of  things  as  now 
exists. 


SCANDINAVIA,  AND  ITS  ARTISTIC  AND 
NATURAL  CAPABILITIES. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  architectural 
and  artistic,  it  is  nob  a little  interesting  and 
even  important  to  give  a little  thought  from  time 
to  time  to  what  is  going  on,  not  only  in  this 
realm  of  England  hot  also  on  the  Continent, 
There  is  of  coorse  a general  sort  of  progress,  as 
it  is  called,  being  made  everywhere  ; we  are  not 
certainly  in  the  same  condition  or  way  of  living  as 
were  our  ancestors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  are 
there  out-of-the-way  spots  on  the  surface  of 
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Europe,  wherein  may  be  found  a state  of  things 
belonging  to  the  past  not  only  in  form  but  in 
spirit,  and  to  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  look  into  that  Past,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  Present.  Not  a little  of  the  theology 
and  polities,  as  well  as  of  tho  ways  and  modes  of 
living,  and  of  social  life  and  art,  and  what  is 
mere  system  of  art  action,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vail in  some  portions  of  Europe  which  belong 
entirely  to  the  past,  and  which  are  indeed  the 
remains  of  it  and  come  directly  from  it.  Let  ns 
dwell  for  a moment  or  two  on  these  strange 
things,  and  on  their  significance.  Nature,  too, 
in  some  out-of-the-way  places  still  holds  her  own, 
and  seems  to  defy  the  ingenuity  and  the 
meohanical  skill  of  man  ; she  holds  her  own,  and 
oannot,  or  at  any  rate  has  not  yet  been,  con- 
quered. Thus  may  the  history  of  Europe  be 
divided  into  three  epochs  and  divisions  answering 
in  some  sort  to  them,  i.e.,  there  are  parts  of 
Europe  wherein  things  are  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  before  the  advent  of  man  into  them. 
Art  there  is  none,  for  man  has  been  able  to  do 
nothing.  Next  there  are  spots,  happily  for 
artists,  architects,  and  painters,  wherein  the 
past  is  present,  and  where  the  modern  mau,  with 
his  system  of  art-manufacture  and  machine- 
work,  has  as  yet  made  no  visible  impression. 
We  see  in  them  the  hand  and  brain-work  of  our 
forefathers.  In  such  places  is  found  the  real  art 
of  Europe, — rude  it  may  be,  bub  still  good  and 
true  of  its  kind.  In  other  places, — the  great 
majority  of  places,  indeed,  in  the  modern  world, 
— all  is  new,  and  is  to-day  a partial  revival  and 
copying  of  the  past,  though  not  its  reproduction, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  true  expression 
of  nature  is  blotted  out, — tho  very  improvement 
itself  does  it,  so  that  nowadays  there  oomo  into 
existence  daily  spots  wherein  there  is  neither 
fine  art  nor  the  nature  onb  of  which  it  grows. 
This  is,  it  mast  be  confessed,  a somewhat 
novel  way  of  subdividing  the  world,  but  if  by  it 
any  light  can  be  thrown  on  things,  some  little 
good, — at  any  rate,  novelty  of  information, — 
may  come  out  of  it. 

No  sorb  of  doubt,  of  course,  exists  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  doings  and  existence  of  the  modern 
world  5 neither  can  there  be  of  the  existence  of 
the  remains  of  the  past,  such  as  the  Middle 
Ages  have  left  ns;  bnt  there  may  bo  a donbt. 
and  more  than  a doubt,  in  some  minds  as  to  the 
reality  of  a primeval  state  of  things  in  modern- 
ised Enrope.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  so 
curious,  artiatioally  looked  at,  that  we  may  per- 
haps be  even  thanked  for  calliug  a little  attention 
to  it. 

The  city  of  Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
is  almost  wholly  modernised ; indeed,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  all-pervading  infln- 
ence  of  Paris  has  ruled,  and  does  rule,  its  social 
and  fashionable  existence.  It  was  founded  in 
162'1,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  regular 
straight  street  build.  It  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
contains,  as  the  guide-book  tells  us,  a “goodly 
many  new  and  pretty  buildings,  private  as  well 
as  public.”  The  king’s  palace,  the  Parliament- 
house,  and  the  university  are  at  the  west  end, — 
there  seems  a sorb  of  magic  in  the  west  end  of 
the  town, — and,  of  course,  congregated  round 
them  are  the  residences  of  the  Lothairs  of  the 
northern  oity.  We  need  hardly  say  that  there 
are  a multitude  of  chnrches,  and  that  more  are 
to  be  built.  We  might  say  something  of  the 
streets  of  this  somewhat  out-of-the-way  city,  so 
well  “pavemented,”  as  the  quaint  guide  says, 
and  in  the  night  “ lightened  with  gas,”  but  oar 
object  is  to  tell  of  the  strange  “ surroundings  ” of 
the  place,  and  the  artistic  doings  of  the  common 
sort  of  people,  not  yet  under  the  influence  of 
French  fashions  and  ways  of  living.  Christiana 
lies  in  a valley,  and  close  to  the  sea  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bundje  Fijord,  and  for  some  few 
miles  ronnd  it  to  the  north,  east,  and  west  the 
gronnd  is  cleared  and  cultivated  5 but  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  miles,  there  begins  a ^mmeval 
forest, — not,  be  it  observed,  a park,  or  what  is 
here  called  a forest,  such  as  that  at  Windsor  or 
the  New  Forest,  bat  the  uutonched  work  of 
Nature,  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  great  trees 
and  underwood,  so  thiokly  grown  together  that 
to  pass  through  it  is  impossible  : so  mnoh  so, 
that  the  great  Baron  who  owns  one  vast  estate 
some  thirty  miles  in  length,  has  never  seen  his 
own  land.  In  this  strange  place  there  are  lakes 
and  watercourses  worth  the  painting,  improve- 
ment not  having  yet  set  in.  It  is  nob  a little 
singular  to  find  the  two  most  oppositeof  the  things 
of  this  world  so  close  together,  and  within  sight 
of  each  other, — nature  as  it  existed  and  looked 
thonsands  of  years  or  ages  ago,  and  modern, 


fashionable  life  and  ways,  and  building  and  art 
manafacture,  as  they  are  in  Paris  and  London. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  this 
special  bit  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  the  property 
under  feudal  tenure  of  the  Baron  Wedel  Jarls- 
berg,  who  lords  it  over  some  twelve  to  fourteen 
thousand  people.  But  a few  of  these  people 
have  farms  leased  to  them  ; the  great  majority 
simply  live  and  work,  and  know  nothing, — per- 
haps happily  for  them, — of  the  nature  of  rent  and 
the  profound  theories  of  political  economists.  It 
is  a curious  thing  to  find,  as  it  were,  the  middle 
ages  in  the  ^present,  nob  only  in  form,  but  in  pres- 
sure ; it  realises  to  us  in  no  slight  degree  the 
state  of  things  in  this  country  daring  the  times 
wBich  gave  birth  to  onr  cathedrals  and  churches, 
now  so  puzzling  to  us,  aod  the  full  meaning  of 
whose  forms  and  method  of  construction  are  yet 
problems  waiting  to  be  solved.  And  here  may 
we  not  ask,  in  the  first  place,  and  before  specu- 
lating oQ  the  building  of  a cathedral,  or  a royal 
palace,  or  baron’s  castle,  how  the  cottages  or 
huts  of  the  hosbandmen  came  into  existence  ? 
Little  has  been  thought  or  said  on  this  point  j 
but  it  is  in  reality  the  key  to  the  whole  system 
of  buildiug  and  architecture  j for  houses  of  some 
sort  were  built  to  live  in  before  chnrches.  Here 
tho  huts  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  built  of  the 
timber  which  grows  nearest  to  the  spot  whereon 
the  futore  house  is  to  be  built,  and  the  method 
of  construction  is  simply  traditionally  construc- 
tive, i.e.,  the  last  cottage  or  hut  is  like  the  one 
before  it,  and  iu  the  same  style,  if  that  im- 
portant word  may  be  used  as  descriptive  of  such 
rude  work.  This,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
but  of  small  importance,  is  in  reality  not  a little 
explanatory  of  the  way  in  which  the  old  arohi- 
tectures  were  worked  out  5 the  old  patterns 
snffered  till  some  man  bib  on  a new  one,  not  by 
the  copying  of  older  “ precedent,”  but  by  the 
growing  np  of  new  forms  of  consbrnotion  and  of 
fine  art, — ^just,  indeed,  as  change  and  new  fashion 
in  dress  goes  on  or  progresses,  or  the  old  ways 
die  out. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a something  beyond  the 
mere  construotion,  and  directly  into  the  regions 
of  fine  art  and  architecture.  In  this  rough, 
wooden  style  of  building  and  construction  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a thought  about  ornamental 
forms  of  any  kind  ; yet  will  it  be  found  that  the 
natural  iosiinoc  of  mau  uucl  liis  fundness  for  orna- 
ment and  innate  love  of  the  pretty  and  hand- 
some— to  use  a favourite  modern  word — is  all  over 
the  wide  world  the  same,  for  in  and  about  the 
rnde  huts,  consisting  of  but  two  rooms,  a general 
living-room  and  a general  bed-room,  which 
serves,  with  the  living  room,  for  the  whole  family, 
there  are  constant  little  evidences  of  artistic 
feeling,  and  opportuuities  for  the  designing 
faculties.  What  are  generally  known  as  wood 
or  timber  mouldings  would  seem  to  be  oommon 
all  over  the  world,  for  a square  beam  of  timber 
with  the  sharp  corners  cut  off  is  an  ornamental 
beam  ; and  if  the  end  of  it,  as  in  a wall-plate  or 
ridge-beam,  projects  beyond  the  wall  snrfaoe  or 
roof  covering,  we  are  quite  sure  that  some  beauty 
or  fitness  is  seen  to  lie  in  it,  or  it  would  not  be 
done.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  a very  little  serves 
to  give  an  ornamental — nay,  an  arohitectaral, 
character  to  a rude  wooden  hut.  It  seems  to 
have  almost  grown  out  of  the  gronnd,  like  the 
trees  of  the  great  forest  around  it,  and  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  rough  uncultivated  nature  around 
it.  A little  cluster  of  these  rude  huts  within  the 
shadows  of  the  great  pines  is  a picture  wherein 
no  sort  of  invention  is  needed  to  create  an  interest 
in  it.  It  is  in  harmony  with  itself.  But  in  con- 
trast with  this  simple  way  of  doing  things,  the 
great  Baronial  Hall  itself  may  be  instanced.  It 
is  almost  a new  bnilding  in  the  pet  style  of  im- 
portant villa  architecture ; all  is  quite  new  and 
clean,  and,  artistically  speaking,  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  the  rough  pine-forest  scenery  around 
and  about  it.  A Norman  keep  might  fraternise 
with  the  surroandings,  bnt  not  this  fashionable 
villa ! It  is  pure  modernism  taking  possession  of 
pure  nature,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  else  such  a contrast.  We  may 
mention  here,  as  a curious  fact,  that  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  Christiana  is  snpplied  with 
water,  and  pure  water  too,  from  the  lakes  and 
water-courses,  so  that  there  are  no  water  com- 
panies to  harden  the  water  by  passing  it  through 
patent  filtering  apparatuses.  There  is  a constant 
service.  Ail  the  wood  for  fuel  is  got  from  these 
forests  in  vast  quantities,  though  no  impression 
seems  to  be  made  on  the  thick  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  trees  which  supply  it.  Nature 
here  seems  to  be  having  a fair  fight  of  it,  for  the 
timber  grows  as  fast  as  it  is  cut.  For  practical 
and  economical  reasons,  even  for  nought  else. 
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Bhould  these  forests  be  cared  for  and  prized; 
bat  surely  still  more  so  for  their  unique  character. 

Nothing,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  be 
more  siogular,  and  better  worth  a little  cogita- 
tion, than  this  existence  side  by  side  of  the  very 
modern  of  to-day  and  the  very  old — nay, 
primeval, — state  of  things.  These  impenetrable 
and  vast  forests  of  which  we  are  speaking 
atretoh  northward  to  the  very  sea  itself  for 
hundreds  of  miles ; and  huge  portions  of  them 
are  as  inaccessible  as  are  the  forests  of  South 
America  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Not  a little 
curious  is  it  to  think  of  on  that  account  merely, 
for,  for  thousands  of  years  they  must  thus  have 
existed;  but  the  curious  thing  for  the  readers 
of  the  Builder  is,  the  strange  fact  of  this  primor- 
dial state  of  things  existing  in  immediate  Juxta- 
position with  that  most  modern  and  newest  of 
things,  a newly-built  house,  and  street,  and  city 
after  the  ways  of  modern  Paris  and  London. 
No  one  can  possibly  look  at  a modernised  city 
such  as  Christiana,  or  at  a villa  such  as  the 
Baronial  Hall,  without  feeling  something  like 
sorrow  at  the  idea  of  the  total  extinction  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  spirit  and  ways  of  work.  Why 
should  the  old  individualities  of  Europe  be  ex- 
tinguished? and  what  is  the  Frenchman,  that 
be  should  have  it  in  him  to  give  to  others  what 
they  can  so  well  find  for  themselves  ? and  what 
is  that  art  or  art-manufacture  which  the  whole 
world  seems  so  glad  to  take  from  Paris,  and 
which  it  thinks  so  superior  to  anything  which  it 
can  do  itself,  and  out  of  its  own  individual 
power,  and  from  its  own  historic  memories  ? Out 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  “ fresh  and  beautiful 
land  ” to  the  north  of  it,  is  Stnbal  Castle,  built 
a “long,  Jong  time  ago;”  but  the  owner  of  it 
has  determined  to  “ lay  down  his  castle,  as  of  no 
use  ; ” “ but,”  says  the  guide-book,  “ when  you 
see  the  old  castle,  you  will  be  a little  sorry  when 
you  hear  it  is  to  be  put  down.*'  You  will  indeed  ; 
for  it  shows  how  completely  progress”  is 
putting  down  individuality,  even  in  the  cold  of 
Scandinavia! 


PENRITH  CASTLE. 

Penrith  Castle  stands  upon  a slight  elevation 
of  old  red  sandstone  gravel,  about  a furlong 
from  the  church  and  the  old  town  of  Penrith, 
and  a few  yards  east  of  the  modern  railway 
station.  Originally  and  always  a simple  struc- 
ture of  no  particular  military  strength  or  archi- 
tectural merit,  its  remains  are  now  scanty,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their 
material  and  workmanship,  and  well  known  from 
their  position  in  full  view  of  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  the  country. 

The  castle  is  in  plan  a square,  or  nearly  so, 
of  about  125  ft.  each  way.  It  is  composed  of  a 
stout  and  lofty  curtain-wall,  within  and  against 
which  were  built  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
garrison,  and  outside  is  au  artiflcial  aud  dry 
ditch,  also  rectangular  in  outline,  and  rather 
peculiar  in  the  space  left  between  it  and  the 
castle  wall.  On  the  west  side  this  ditch  has 
been  removed  in  the  formation  of  a deep  road 
leading  from  the  town  to  the  station.  On  the 
south  it  remains,  and  beyond  it  are  some  ex- 
cavations, which  appear  to  be  old,  but  are  not 
very  intelligable.  On  the  east  side  the  ditch 
is  very  perfect.  About  five  yards  inter- 
vene between  its  scarp  and  the  foot  of 
the  curtain  wall ; and  beyond,  crowning  the 
conntersoarp,  is  rather  a high  bank,  advan- 
tageonsly  placed  for  those  who  intended  to 
attack  the  wall  with  the  weapons  and  engines  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  north  front  is  a con- 
siderable platform,  about  half  the  area  of  the 
castle,  and  on  the  same  level.  This  is  defended 
towards  the  town  by  a natural  slope,  made 
somewhat  steeper  by  art,  but  the  ditch  is  con- 
tinued iu  the  rear  of  this,  round  the  north-east 
angle,  just  west  of  which  is  a roadway,  indi- 
cating the  approach  to  the  place.  This  approach 
was  flanked  by  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
platform,  and  the  ground  beyond  the  ditch. 

The  earthworks  on  this  quarter  are  so  sharp 
and  fresh,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  deepened 
and  strengthened  to  resist  a modern  attack 
from  this  quarter ; and  in  that  case  the  bank 
outside  the  east  ditch  may  have  been  thrown  np 
to  protect  the  base  of  the  ourtsin  from  being 
breached  by  cannon.  Possibly  the  intention  was 
to  resist  the  Pretender’s  army  in  1745. 

The  curtain,  of  which  the  ditch  is  the  outwork, 
is  about  30  ft.  high  and  5 ft.  thick.  It  is  built  of 
blocks  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  district,  of  a 
deep  colour,  and  grand  appearance.  These 
are  squared,  and  laid  in  courses.  The  wall 
appears,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  have  been  crowned 


by  a corbel-table,  of  moderate  projection,  upon 
which  rested  the  parapets.  At  some  special 
points  these  corbels  are  bolder,  and  form 
machicolations,  but  more  commonly  their  object 
was  to  add  6 in.  in  breadth  to  the  rampart  walk. 

Along  the  east,  and  on  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
north  and  south  sides,  the  curtain  is  tolerably 
perfect.  Ou  the  west  side  are  some  foundations, 
and  a fragment  of  wall,  of  full  height.  At  the 
south-east  angle  a square  buttress,  original,  of 
about  3 ft.  broad  by  3 ft.  6 in.  projection,  is  set 
diagonally,  and  caps  the  angle.  In  the  middle 
of  the  east  wall  is  a similar  buttress,  but  set 
square.  These  have  no  bases  or  sets-off,  and 
rise  to  the  parapets.  At  the  north-east  angle 
seems  to  have  been  a bartizan,  or  square  turret, 
projected  upon  corbels  above;  but  the  wall  is 
quite  plain  below.  The  other  two  angles  are 
gone ; but  the  foundations  show  no  trace  of 
mural  towers.  Grose’s  plan  (i.  48),  though  very 
inoorreot,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  late  in  the 
last  century  the  walls  were  tolerably  perfect ; 
and  that  in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall,  and  at 
the  south-west  angle,  were  buttresses  similar  to 
those  described  above. 

All  traces  of  the  gateway  are  gone;  but  the 
earthwork  shows  it  to  have  been  on  the  north 
front,  rather  near  the  east  end.  West  of  this 
some  traces  of  windows  seem  to  indicate  the  site 
of  the  hall,  and  part  of  a large  half-round  barrel- 
vault,  abutting  against  the  remains  of  the  west 
wall,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  its  sabstrnctnre. 
In  the  east  wall,  near  its  summit,  are  two  large 
window-openings,  about  5 ft.  broad.  The  tracery 
is  gone ; but  the  arch  of  the  recesses  is  flat 
eegmeutal,  strengthened  by  two  plain  bold  ribs. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  keep  or  detached 
central  building.  The  head  of  a flat-topped 
window  of  two  lights,  trefoiled,  has  been  dag  np 
and  preserved.  It  seems  to  be  Early  Perpen- 
dicular. The  general  plan  of  the  building  and 
what  remains  of  its  vault  and  arches,  seem  to 
point  to  the  Decorated  period,  during  which  both 
the  round-headed  and  the  flat  segmental  arch 
were  largely  used  in  this  district.  What  re- 
mains seems  of  one  date. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  the  rectangular 
l^lan  of  the  earthworks,  and  from  the  prevalence 
of  Roman  remains  in  the  district,  that  the  castle 
ooonpies  the  ei&0  of  a Roman  encampment,  and 
that  its  material,  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
Mayburgh,  was  derived  from  some  Roman  build- 
ing.  This  suggestion  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
possible.  Certainly  the  material  was  not  taken 
from  Mayburgh,  which  never  could  have  sup- 
plied ashlar  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  castle  here 
during  the  early  Norman  times,  or  while  the 
manor  was  the  heritage  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. From  them  it  came  to  John  Baliol,  and 
was  confiscated  with  his  other  English  pos- 
sessions late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Neviles  of  Raby  then  held  it,  and  probably  built 
the  castle.  Richard  Duke  of  Glouoeeter  had  the 
castle  and  manor,  and  seems  to  have  been  often 
here.  He  probably  made  any  pare  Perpen- 
dicular additions  of  which  evidence  may  remain. 

G.  T.  C. 


ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE  USE  OF  IRON  IN 
BUILDING.* 

Some  acquaintance  with  iron  is  coeval  with 
the  first  written  records  of  man.  Homer  speaks 
of  well-wrought  iron  (sopposing  aidijpog  to  be 
iron),  and  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  mentions 
Tnbal  Cain  as  “ an  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,”  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  pieces  of  ornamental  ironwork  were  cast  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  it  is  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  (in  1755)  that  Smeaton  first  used 
large  pieces  of  cast  iron  for  constructing  portions 
of  mill  and  engine  work,  and  twenty-seven  years 
later  pointed  out  that  the  prophecies  of  failure 
then  made  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Leas  than  a 
century  ago  (in  1773)  Mr.  Pritchard,  an  architect 
of  Shropshire,  designed  and  subsequently  carried 
into  execution  the  celebrated  cast-iron  bridge  at 
Colebrook  Dale,  and  from  that  time  the  use  of 
iron  has  crept  onwards  with  agradually-qnicken- 
ing  pace,  until  it  threatens  to  become  the  con- 
queror of  its  more  ancient  rivals,  stone  and 
brick.  At  first  the  great  strength  of  oast  iron 
to  resist  compression,  its  small  bulk,  the  ease  of 
multiplying  forms  from  one  pattern,  and  its  in- 

* By  Mr.  G.  Aitchison  j a paper  read  at  the  recent  general 
Conference  of  Architecte,  and  now  published  in  a genwal 
“ Report  of  the  Broceedinga  ” (9,  Conduit-street).  The 
paper  on  “Fire-resisting  Materials,”  which  follows,  is 
from  the  same  collection.  Our  readers  will  find  ample 
return  for  their  money  if  they  purchase  the  “ Report  ’’ 
of  the  whole  Proceedings. 


compressibility,  made  it  rapidly  replace  internal 
piers  of  brick  and  stone,  and  even  timber  posts. 
In  timber  buildings  colnmns  and  stanchions  soon 
came  to  be  of  cast  iron,  and  where  large  open- 
ings were  required  with  heavy  weights  over 
them,  the  arch  and  buttress  were  superseded  by 
cast-iron  girders.  In  1796  Wilson  erected  a 
cast-iron  bridge,  in  Sunderland,  of  240  ft.  span; 
in  1818,  Rennie  erected  Southwark  Bridge  of 
the  same  span,  the  moat  graceful  bridge  that 
ever  spanned  a stream.  Wrought  iron  bad  been 
used  for  pendant  bridges  at  a much  earlier  date. 
A chain  suspension-bridge  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  China  as  early  as  the  first  century.  In 
Thibet,  iron  Buspension-bridges  are  said  to  have 
been  in  use  at  an  early  period,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Scamozzi  notices  suapension- 
bridges  in  Europe  in  1615;  bat  it  was  not  until 
1819  that  Captain  Brown  built  the  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  Tweed  of  432  ft.  span,  and  sub- 
sequently Telford  put  up  the  Menai  of  660  ft. 
span. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  achievements 
in  iron  have  owed  their  possibility  to  the  gradual 
increasing  knowledge  of  nature — a knowledge 
that  has  been  rapidly  progressing  since  the 
revival  of  letters.  This  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  has  been  mainly  dno  to  the  labours  of 
philosophers  : to  Newton,  to  Liebnitz,  to  the 
Bernouillis,  to  Euler,  to  d’Alemberb,  to  Dr. 
Young,  were  mainly  owing  the  capability  to 
execute  the  great  works  that  have  just  been 
mentioned.  Ware — who  is  still  one  of  the 
authorities,  if  not  the  principal  authority  on 
vaults — investigated  some  of  the  principles  of 
suspension  and  other  iron  bridges  during  the 
time  that  Telford  was  designing  the  Menai 
Bridge,  and  close  npon  his  heels  followed  Tred- 
gold,  who  collated  what  was  known,  besides 
adding  his  own  experiments  and  investigations, 
and  although  these  were  imperfect,  the  know- 
ledge he  so  imparted  was  the  maiu  cause  of  a 
much  greater  extension  in  the  use  of  iron.  The 
railways  that  were  then  beginning  to  be  formed 
oanaed  a great  demand  for  iron,  and  the  clumsy 
wooden  roofs  were  rapidly  superseded  by  those 
of  iron.  Sir  Charles  Fox  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  some  iron  roofs  were 
put  up  that  almost  vied  in  slenderness  with  the 
spider’s  web,  and  in  many  oases  were  as  frail. 
Iron  ship-building  was  invented  or  perfected  by 
Ditchburn ; and  the  boiler-plates,  of  which  the 
ship’s  skin  was  formed,  were  soon  destined  to 
give  rise  to  another  novel  application,  whose 
brilliant  results  are  still  astounding  ns.  After 
the  fall  of  the  mill  at  Oldham,  and  of  several 
trussed  cast-iron  railway  bridges,  Hodgkinson’s 
investigations  were  made  public,  and  the  ulti- 
mate capabilities  of  cast-iron  were  made  known. 
Almost  simaltaneoQsly  the  difironlty  of  bridgiug 
for  railway  traffic  the  Menai  Straits  at  105  ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  suggested  to  Robert 
Stephenson  the  idea  of  an  iron  chimney-pot  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  mathematical 
ekill  of  Hodgkinson,  the  shrewdness  and  practical 
ability  of  Fairbairn,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
accomplished  stafi"  of  young  engineers,  of  whom 
these  were  the  chiefs,  a wronght-iron  girder  of 
450  ft.  span,  and  of  not  more  than  25  ft.  in 
height,  took  in  its  interior  the  heaviest  locomo- 
tives, carrying  with  them  long  trains  of  loaded 
trucks.  This  happy  couple,  wrought  and  oast 
iroD,  having  been  wedded  in  perfect  equality,  the 
most  astounding  results  were  obtained.  The 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  perhaps  the  most 
startling  event  in  building  of  modern  times,  and 
most  of  ns  can  recollect  the  prophecies  of  its 
failure  and  collapse  ; the  cast-iron  columns  were 
derisively  called  rain-water  pipes,  and  the  trellis 
girders  were  said  to  be  so  palpably  insufficient 
that  the  engineers  were  obliged  to  oast  a “ tub 
to  the  whale,”  aud  pat  in  extra  braces  of  lath  to 
deceive  the  eye,  and  quell  the  alarm  in  the  public 
mind.  The  railway  roofs  grew  from  the  modest 
spans  of  30  ft.,  40  ft.,  or  60  ft.,  to  120  ft.,  to 
200  ft.,  of  which  no  more  splendid  examples  can 
be  cited  than  that  of  the  station  at  Birmingham 
and  that  of  Cannon-street,  and  even  these  have 
been  exceeded,  I believe,  by  the  wronght-iron 
ribbed  roof  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station, 
240  ft.  in  span;  bat  these  works  only  show  a 
minnte  part  of  the  progress  of  iron.  Iron  light- 
houses, iron  piles,  iron  cylinders,  and  every 
variety  of  iron  girder,  bowstring  and  lattice, 
Warren  and  Bow,  plate  and  box,  are  used  to 
construct  every  variety  of  bridge  for  railways ; 
corrugated  iron,  buckled  plates,  and  arched 
plates  are  largely  used  for  walls,  floors,  and  roofs, 
and  castings  have,  I believe,  reached  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  1,000  tons.  In  short,  iron  is 
invading  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  con- 
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stractive  maTinfaotare,  and  fills  np  the  space 
between  the  steam  hammer  and  the  steel  pen. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  mast  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  trinmphs  of  iron,  which  have  been 
mainly  instramental  in  altering  'he  face  of 
Europe,  and  almost  of  the  world,  are  due  to 
Englishmen  j they  were  the  inventors  of  the 
steam'engine,  the  locomotive}  the  railway,  iron 
ships,  steam-boatB,  the  steam  hammer,  and  the 
cast  and  the  wrought  iron  bridge.  It  may  tmly 
be  said  that  for  the  last  oentnry,  as  far  os 
physical  success  can  go,  we  have  been  " first  in 
the  race  that  leads  to  glory’s  goal.”  We  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  an  uuartistic  race,  but  it  is 
also  an  nnartistio  period  of  hnmanity;  no  new 
creations  in  art  have  appeared  ; but  there  is  one 
step  we  can  take,  and  that  is  to  throw  off  tra- 
dition and  emaocipate  our  minds,  for  in  art 
whatever  is  not  new  is  not  true,  and  we  should 
at  least  give  np  oar  schoolboy  exeroises  and 
cease  to  paraphrase  some  old  dead  style.  Let 
ns  dare  to  think  for  ourselves,  even  if  our  effbrtB 
are  unsuocesBfnl;  let  our  works  be  nglier  than 
they  are,  only  let  them  be  original ; and  if  we 
can  make  no  progress,  let  ns  be  plainly  simple 
or  simply  plain.  In  iron  we  have  a perfectly 
new  material  untrammelled  by  old  shapes  or 
fitted  to  old  arts.  This  age  is  a sort  of  Midas  ■, 
everything  it  touches  seems  to  turn  into  iron; 
architects  only  eschew  it  and  cover  it  from 
sight,  or  seem  to  apologise  to  themselves  and  the 
world  for  being  obliged  to  nse  it  when  they 
would  have  used  brick  or  atone,  and  yet  it  is 
being  forced  on  ns ; iron  sheds,  iron  houses,  and 
iron  churches  meet  'us  at  every  taming,  hideous 
if  you  please.  Our  problems  are  like  those  of 
pure  geometry  : we  have  to  make  things  beau- 
tiful under  certain  restrictions,  and  why  should 
we  not  boldly  face  the  problem  and  unite  our 
efforts  in  overcoming  the  difiiculties  that  sur- 
round its  nse,  and  instead  of  letting  it  be  our 
master  make  it  become  our  slave.  Cast-iron 
will  take  any  form  required : in  that  respect 
there  is  nothing  further  to  ask  from  it,  and  it  has 
everything  to  ask  from  the  designer}  its  only 
defect  is  that  at  present  we  cannot  get  the 
sharpness  of  bronze  because  it  is  too  hard  to 
chisel  and  file  j its  other  defects  are  that  it 
rusts,  that  it  transmits  heat  very  rapidly,  and  in 
damp  wiather  condenses  moisture.  If  one-half 
the  time  that  is  expended  in  copying  the  mould- 
ings and  ornameuts  of  Mediceval  works  were 
bestowed  on  endeavouring  to  solve  these  pro- 
blems, we  should  have  done  them  long  ago.  I 
appeal  to  the  Medievalists  amongst  us.  Are 
you  not  taking  the  very  opposite  coarse  to 
that  followed  by  the  men  you  imitate  ? Did 
not  they  set  tradition  aside  and  use  their 
brains  to  throw  old  materials  into  a new 
shape,  to  acquire  all  the  arts  by  which  the 
materials  they  had  could  be  made  their  servants 
and  be  fashioned  to  their  wants,  to  invent  new 
forms  and  new  efleots  ? Let  us  try  to  imitate 
their  splendid  audacity  in  constrnction,  their  un- 
rivalled skill  in  perspective  effects,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  masses  and  pic- 
tnreaqneness  of  outline,  and  their  brilliant 
inventiveness;  and  not  set  np  imitations  of 
their  works  as  monuments  of  our  own  imbecility, 
nor  seek  to  make  fetters  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  most  daring  innovators 
the  world  has  seen.  la  it  to  be  supposed  that  if 
the  great  Mediteval  architects  had  possessed  the 
powers  of  casting  and  rolling  iron  that  we 
possess,  they  would  have  shown  their  incapacity 
to  use  them  because  the  Komans  were  unac- 
quainted with  their  nse  ? Was  it  by  servilely 
copying  the  Koman  forms  and  making  their 
civilisation  fit  into  the  discarded  Roman  build- 
ings that  their  splendid  original  buildings  were 
produced  ? They  were  not  soldier-crabs  to  fit 
themselves  into  the  empty  shells  of  others,  and 
if  we  really  wish  to  imitate  them  it  is  by 
adopting  the  old  and  new  materials  to  our  pre- 
sent wants  and  our  present  civilisation.  If  we 
want  art  we  must  study  the  works  of  the  artist- 
nations.  We  must  go  to  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Italian  works  to  learn  how  common  forms  are 
conventionalised  and  purified,  for  subtlety  of 
proportion,  grace  of  moulding,  or  amount  and 
placing  of  ornament ; bat  to  create  we  mnst  go 
only  to  ourselves,  and  not  ignore  the  material  or 
mental  wants  of  this  age,  or  else  we  shall  be  left 
further  out  from  the  tide  of  human  progress  than 
heralds,  necromancers,  astrologists,  or  professors 
of  other  defunct  arts.  A stray  nobleman  or  mil- 
lionaire  may  have  a fancy  for  a real  Medimval 
building,  with  real  vaults  and  real  Mediaeval 
furnitare,  or  even  a church  may  be  required  to 
be  built  for  some  mediaevalized  clergyman, 
wherein  all  the  wants  of  a modem  church  may 


be  defied;  bub  the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  he 
forced  to  put  up  with  things  they  do  nob  want, 
because  we  may  not  have  wit  enough  to  go  oat 
of  our  Mediaeval  leading-strings.  If  an  ordinary 
man  wants  a house  with  one  upper  floor  made 
incombustible,  would  he  allow  us  to  vault  and 
buttreas  it  ? No : if  we  cannot  use  an  iron 
girder  and  a flat  brick  arch,  the  builder  in  the 
next  street,  or  the  engineer,  can ; and  thongh 
taste  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  yet  all  cultivated 
people  prefer  grace,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  lo 
the  mechanical  complexity  of  Gothic  capping, 
or  the  coarse  burlesquing  of  nature  in  Gothic 
foliage. 

As  it  may  be  considered  that  something 
shonld  be  said  on  the  use  of  iron  by  arohitects, 
I think  I may  say  that  as  far  as  iron  has  been 
used  constructively,  the  modern  English  archi- 
tect has  done  very  little.  He  has  need  the 
material  as  the  engineers  have  done,  and  often 
with  their  aid ; he,  or  they  for  him,  have  nsed 
some  iron  stanchions,  girders,  and  roofs.  One 
service  has  been  rendered  by  iron  for  arohibeo- 
tore : it  has  enabled  it  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  rival  the  megalitbio  structure  of  early 
ages ; the  stone  lintels  at  the  North-Western 
Railway  Station  in  Euaton-sqnare  being  held 
np,  I believe,  by  iron  girders.  There  are, 
however,  some  exoeptioDS.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke 
constructed  his  dome  for  the  reading-room 
at  the  British  Mnseum  of  iron  ribs  filled 
in  with  thin  briokwork.  Subsequently,  Brill’s 
swimming-baths  at  Brighton  were,  I be- 
lieve, domed  in  the  same  way.  Iron  columns 
are  now  being  largely  employed  to  support  stone 
lintels  and  arobes  of  buildings;  Mr.  Hopper,  in 
an  insurance  office  in  Fleet-street,  used  orua- 
mental  cast-iron  girders  ; my  father  used  cast-iron 
for  ornamental  glazed  screens  at  the  Union  Bank 
of  London ; and  I have  used  ornamental  skeleton 
staircases  in  Mark-lane,  having  removable  stone 
or  elate  treads  to  be  replaced  when  worn  down. 
Arohitects  building  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
have  followed  my  example.  I think  Mr.  Edmeston 
need  tiles  for  the  filling  in  of  an  iron-ribbed 
lighthouse ; and  I am  told  that  many  novel 
applications  of  iron,  both  oonstructive  and  orna- 
mental, have  been  nsed  by  French  arohitects, 
notably  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Leicester- 
square;  afc  the  Library  of  St.  06a«vibvt>,  afc 
Paris;  at  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the 
Boulevard  Malesberbos ; and  also  in  the  new 
room  of  the  Imperial  Library.  I fancy  that  if 
architects  would  devote  themselves  more  to  the 
use  of  iron,  they  would  find  there  was  a great 
charm  in  designing  tho  skeleton  of  their  bnild- 
ings  in  this  material,  and  there  is  a great  saving 
in  the  space  otherwise  oooupied  by  walls.  Onoe 
protect  iron  from  rust,  and  what  novel  and  beau- 
tiful buildings  might  be  constructed  of  an  iron 
framework  filled  in  with  glazed  tiles  on  both 
sides,  with  a space  between.  What  charming 
ceilings  might  be  made  of  ornamented  iron  riba 
filled  in  with  small  domes  of  ohina  or  pottery  ! 
What  spans  of  rib  and  panel  vaulting ! What 
domes  filled  in  with  thick  glass  in  beautiful 
patterns ! I trust  that  architeofcs  will  devote 
more  consideration  to  the  capabilities  of  this 
material  for  constructive  and  artistic  parpoaes. 


ON  FIRE-RESISTING  MATERIALS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING 
ACT  NOW  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS.* 

The  term  Jire^resisting  materials  is  new  in  a 
technical  sense,  as  far  as  I know;  the  corre- 
sponding term  in  the  present  and  previous 
Building  Acta  has  been  ‘‘incombustible”  or 
"fireproof.”  The  latter  may  be  considered  a 
misleading  one,  and  particularly  so,  as  we  may 
concur  in  thinking  with  Professor  Lewis,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  fireproof  construction 
except  brick  arches  on  brick  piers.  Bat  “fire- 
resisting”  is  very  different,  and  I presume  it  is 
intended  to  mean  such  construction  as  will  re- 
sist fire  for  some  time,  and  may  be  for  many 
purposes  all  that  is  requisite.  The  materials 
specified  in  the  proposed  new  Building  Act  as 
fire-resisting  materials  are, — 

1.  Brickwork  constructed  of  good  bricks  well 
burnt,  hard,  and  sound,  properly  bonded,  and 
solidly  put  together  with  good  mortar,  com- 
pounded of  good  lime  or  cement  in  proper  pro- 
portions, with  sharp  sand  or  other  material,  to 
the  satiefaction  of  the  district  surveyor. 

2.  Oak  and  teak  or  other  hard  timber  nsed 


for  beams  or  posts,  or  in  combination  with 
wrought-iron,  such  timber  and  such  iron  (i£ 
any)  being  protected  by  plastering  in  cement  or 
other  incombustible  or  non-condaoting  external 
coating. 

3.  Slate,  tiles,  brick,  or  terra-cotta,  used  for 
coverings  or  corbels. 

4.  Flagstones  used  for  floors  over  arches,  but 
not  exposed  on  the  underside  and  not  supported 
at  the  ends  only. 

5.  Concrete  properly  compounded  used  for 
filling  in  between  joists  of  floors. 

6.  Granite  and  other  stone  suitable  for  build* 
ing  purposes,  by  reason  of  its  solidity  and 
durability. 

One  word  as  to  these  different  materials. 
Firstly,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  cast-iron 
is  not  mentioned  as  a fire-reaiatiug  material,  and 
that  wrought-iron  is  only  introduced  in  a very- 
limited  way  ; that  is,  in  combination  with  timber^ 
and  to  be  protected  by  an  external  casing  of  non- 
conduoting  material.  As  to  brickwork,  we  shall 
all  agree  that  it  is  fire-resisting,  and  after  the 
soieutLfio  opinion  of  Professor  Lewis,  you  will 
think  that  oak,  teak,  and  similar  hard  timber  are 
practically  fire-resisting  for  beams  and  posts. 
After  the  other  carefully  considered  observations 
which  we  have  heard,  it  will  be  agreed  that  stone 
is  by  no  means  fire-resisting.  Professor  Lewis 
has  said  that  even  granite  is  not  fireproof : it 
may  be  suffioient  as  a fire-resisting  material;  but 
stone,  particularly  Yorkshire  stone,  is  not  fire- 
resisting.  Ihave  myself  seen  numerous  instaDOes 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  other  laminated  stones^ 
becoming  disintegrated  and  losing  all  strength 
through  the  action  of  heat.  I think  some  other 
means  of  fire-resisting  construction,  not  alluded 
to  in  the  Act,  might  sometimes  be  advantageously 
used.  A few  years  since  I was  asked  to  give 
evidence  before  a select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Prevention  of  Fires,  and  I 
was  asked  if  I could  make  any  suggeabion  for 
fire  - resisting  oonstrnotion,  particularly  with 
regard  to  houses  where  the  ground-floors  are 
used  as  shops  and  families  occupy  the  floors 
above.  Being  thus  called  upon,  I worked  out 
an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  me,  by  merely 
making  a slight  addition  to  the  ordinary  con- 
struction. I proposed  that  under  the  joists 
gaWanised  iron  wires,  No.  11  B.  W.  gauge,  should 
be  fixed  about  6 in.  apart,  with  staples  driven 
into  the  joists,  a oenbreing  of  rough  boarding  to 
be  supported  under  the  joists  just  tonohing  the 
wires.  Concrete  composed  of  coarse  mortar 
well  mixed  with  broken  bricks  and  tiles  (pieces 
not  to  exceed  1 cubic  inch)  to  be  well  pressed 
down  from  the  top,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  rough 
centreing  and  imbed  the  wires,  the  concrete  to 
be2iin.  thick.  When  the  concrete  is  snffloiently 
set  the  centreing  to  be  removed  and  the  ceiling 
floated  and  finished  in  the  nsnal  manner. 

The  additional  cost  of  this  constmetion, 
beyond  the  ordinary  lath  and  plaster  ceilings 
was  estimated  in  detail  by  a well-known  London 
firm  of  builders  at  the  sum  of  17.  159.  per 
square  of  100  ft. ; but  I am  of  opinion  that 
if  the  plan  were  largely  adopted,  the  extra 
cost  wonld  be  considerably  less,  and  that  for 
ordinary  houses  it  would  not  exoeed  77.  or  87., 
if  used  for  one  floor,  that  over  the  shop.  The 
additional  cost  of  ordinary  pugging  to  floors 
would  be  about  IBs.  per  square  of  100  fo. 

I wonld  ask  your  attention  to  another  mode 
of  coQstruotioD,  which  appeared  to  me  as  usofnl 
in  the  sense  of  fire-resisting  for  ordinary  build- 
ings. Many  architects,  particularly  those  resident 
in  London,  may  have  seen  some  of  those  large 
atrnctures  of  combined  dwellings  erected  during 
the  last  few  years, — buildings  of  five,  six,  or  seven 
floors  in  height.  Some  of  these  have  been  erected 
by  a firm  of  bnilders  (Messrs.  Allen  & Son,  of 
Tabernaole-walk)  upon  a mode  of  construction 
which  has  been  patented.  Cement  concrete  is 
used  as  the  principal  material  for  the  floors  and 
roofs : also  for  lintels,  the  treads  of  stairs,  and 
in  other  places  where  stone  or  iron  is  ordinarily 
used.  The  concrete  is  not  solely  depended  upon 
for  strength, — a framework  of  iron  bars  being 
introduced  into  the  mass.  I confess  I do  nob 
quite  understand  the  way  in  which  these  com- 
bined materials  act ; but  I can  inform  you,  from 
tho  inspection  of  many  speoimens,  that  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  ooDstrnction  is  the  result.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  this : — The  blocks  for 
steps,  lintels,  &o.,  are  made  in  moulds  in  which 
a framework  of  slight  iron  bars  is  first  placed, 
according  to  the  nature  and  intended  nee  of  the 
block;  the  concrete  is  then  put  in,  and  well 
rammed,  and  left  to  set.  After  the  blocks 
are  removed  from  the  moulds  they  are  left 
for  at  least  a month  to  dry  and  season 
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before  being  used.  Cast-iron  moulds  are 
preferred  •where  the  number  of  blocks  of 
the  same  pattern  warrant  their  use,  other- 
wise the  moulds  are  made  of  wood.  The  oon- 
Crete  is  formed  with  one  part  of  selected  Portland 
cement  to  seven  parts  of  coarse  breeze,  a little 
fine  stuff  being  put  in  first  to  form  a good  face 
where  required.  This  material  seems  to  stand 
the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  London  atmo- 
sphere very  well,  indeed  better  than  almost  any 
stone,  The  specimen  produced  is  part  of  one  of 
the  rough  lintels  used  in  place  of  wood ; from 
the  absence  of  shrinkage  and  the  roughness  of 
surface  they  form  ezcellent  ties  to  the  work.  1 
have  also  seen  a girder  made  in  the  same 
manner.  There  were  two  plates,  each  6 in.  deep 
and  t in.  thick,  about  6 in.  apart,  which  were 
held  together  by  bolts.  Such  a girder  might 
be  supposed  not  to  bo  able  to  carry  any  great 
weight,  but  it  carried  the  wall  for  three  stories 
of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  in  addition  to 
the  floors : its  bearing  was  12  ft.,  and  the  whole 
hulk  of  the  girder  was  about  1 ft.  square ; it 
was  formed  in  situ ; the  iron  plates  went  on  to 
the  bearing.  The  floors  and  roof  are  formed 
ns  follows : — The  bearing  is  first  reduced  to 
8 ft.  or  10  ft.  by  light  iron  bearers.  Light  iron 
bars,  generally  from  2 in.  to  2^  in.  deep  and 
in.  thick,  are  then  placed  in  the  direciion  of 
tho  bearing  at  intervals  of  2 fc.,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  connected  together 
by  I in.  rods  passing  through  holes  punched 
in  the  bars.  The  whole  framework  is  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  girders,  the  ends  being  caulked 
on  to  slight  X iron  wall-plates,  giving  a good 
tie  to  the  walls.  Boarding  is  placed  underneath, 
and  oement  concrete  poured  in,  which  completely 
imbeds  the  iron  framework  j in  a few  days  the 
boarding  is  removed,  and  the  whole  construc- 
tion forms  a remarkably  steady  and  solid  floor. 
It  is  all  of  the  same  material,  which  is  very 
cheap,  as  the  breeze  costs  very  little,  and  the 
quality  used  of  Portland  oement  is  only  about 
11.  per  cwt. 


NOETHERN  AND  CENTRAL  ITALY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion on  the  15t.h  of  December  a paper,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  being  “Notes  on  the  Architecture — 
Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Domestic — of  Part  of 
Italy  “ from  where  the  little  northern  town  of 
Como  lies  sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Alpine  hills,  to  those  distant  oiiies  whence  over 
the  desolate  mysterious  Campagna  looms  the 
solitary  dome  marking  the  site  of  the  Eternal 
City and  in  the  matter  of  time, — “ from  the 
epoch  (eleventh  centnry)  when  the  stroog  faith 
and  new  dogmas  of  Medimral  Christianity  threw 
into  the  quiet  of  the  old  world  the  germs  of  pro- 
gress, and  energy  was  shown  by  the  West  in  the 
formation  of  a style  of  architecture  of  its  own 
based  upon  reason  and  thought,"  down  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  writer  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  abroad,  as  the  holder  of  the  Soane 
Medallion,  accumulated  a considerable  number 
of  measured  drawings,  general  views  of  build- 
ings in  outline,  and  water  colours,  and,  of 
course,  many  photographs  j and  some  of  these, 
illustrating  the  subjects  of  the  paper,  were  exhi- 
bited on  the  walls,  and  apparently  well  appre- 
ciated. The  conclusions  of  the  paper, — not 
being  formed  during  a short  holiday  and  after 
desultory  consideration,  bub  in  the  course  of 
systematic  study  of  the  actual  buildings  con- 
cerned,— are  of  some  interest. 

Mr.  Florence  commenced  by  pointing  out  the 
conditions  and  infloencrs  which  moulded  the 
architecture  of  Italy  north  of  Rome  op  to  tho 
thirteenth  century  ; tracing  the  development  of 
the  form  and  many  of  the  details  of  the  Mediceval 
church  from  the  earliest  Romanesque  buildings  ; 
from  Ravenna,  over  the  yet  unbridged  interval 
of  time  to  tbe  buildings  of  the  island  of  Toroello 
(Church,  A.D.  1,000)  ; to  San  Miniato,  Florence, 
commenced  1013,  haviug  clustered  piers ; then 
noticing  the  main  features  of  the  Pisan  school — 
the  cathedral,  completed  1118 ; “ the  buildings 
not  differing  greatly  in  their  interiors  from  the 
earlier  R omanaique,  yet  having  in  many  respects 
a tendency  towards  Medimvul  forms." 

Turning  to  the  Lombardic  school,  “ having 
well-marked  characteristioa  and  steadily  pro- 
gressiog  from  the  vigorous  though  rude  examples 
at  Pavia  to  the  elegant  olinrches  at  Verona," 
noting  also  specimens  at  Milan,  Modena,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  &c.,  the  churches  of  this  time  and 
district  were  found  to  contain  vaulted  roofs, 
incipient  buttresses,  clustered  piers,  open  tri- 
forium  galleries,  also  arcading  surroanding  tbe ; 


domes  at  the  crossings,  under  the  nave-roof, 
moat  frequently  round  tbe  eastern  apse  and 
sometimes  following  the  slope  of  the  main 
gables, — one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in 
Lombard  work.  E irly  forms  of  window  tracery 
also  begin  to  appear,  and  instead  of  the  simple 
arched  doorways  of  the  earlier  ohnrohes  pro- 
jecting porches  often  in  two  stories.  “ In  Verona 
also  are  some  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
coloured  decoration,  the  courses  being  alternated, 
warm-coloured  atone  and  red  brick  j coloured 
marble  being  also  used  in  shafts,  oills,  voussoirs, 
bands,  and  strings,  generally  not  in  thin  slabs, 
as  in  Venice,  but  in  the  solid  block."  Many  of 
these  features  and  the  general  forms  made  com- 
paratively easy  the  further  transitions  after- 
wards made. 

After  describing  speoimens  of  the  Pointed 
style  at  Assisi  (commenced  1228),  Veroelli 
(1219),  Asti,  &c.,  oroesing  the  hills  from  Perngia 
to  arrive  at  the  sister  cathedrals  of  Sienna 
(12-13)  and  Orvieto  (1290),  he  found  there  “ the 
most  characteristic  specimens  of  early  Italian 
Pointed  architecture,  both  entirely  completed 
and  both  untrammelled  by  foreign  influence ; 
marked,  however,  by  strong  horizontality  in 
their  composition,  and  notable  for  the  amount  of 
sculptura!  and  other  decoration  lavished  upon 
thoir  facades,  of  great  beauX  and  riohness, 
thongh  wanting  in  the  dignity  given  to  our 
northern  cathedrals,  by  their  western  towers.” 
In  these  and  other  Medimval  ohurchea  at 
Bologna,  Florence,  Verona,  Venice,  &o.,  are  to 
be  noticed  certain,  usual  if  not  universal,  diver- 
gencies from  the  northern  art  of  the  same  period  : 
thus,  “ while  the  northern  races  concentrated 
and  counterpoised  opposing  forces  on  strong 
bnttressed  points,  leaving  but  screen-walls 
traoaried  and  glazed,  fitted  for  the  stained  glass 
in  which  thoy  delighted  j by  a complexity  of 
parts  and  variety  of  projection  creating  mystery 
and  strong  light  and  shadow  ; — the  Italians,  on 
the  contrary,  oared  little  for  such  constrnotive 
methods,  used  as  few  piers  as  possible,  walls 
thick  enough  to  resist  the  thrust  of  vaults 
without  buttresses,  required  bub  little  light, 
their  window  openings  being  thus  of  simple 
form,  rudely  glazed,  for  these  long,  simple,  solid 
walls  glowed  on  the  interior  with  frescoes  and 
mosaios.” 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  dimensions 
of  two  of  the  great  churches,  and  the  differing 
modulus  iu  the  width  of  the  bay,  as  compared 
with  a German  and  a French  rival : — 

Height  Width  Spsn  of  Diameter 
of  of  Pier  of  Nave 
Navo.  Nave.  Arches.  Piers. 

Cathedral  at  Florence  120  51  61  8 

St.  Petronio,  Bologna  128  48  48  8 


Ulm  129  ......  41  16  8 

Amieus  13  i 38  16  6'5 


In  the  later  Italian  ohurchea  the  triforium  was 
absent;  the  clearstories  had  only  small  circular 
windows  ; the  piera  were  generally  of  moat  simple 
forms } tbe  vaulting  quadripartite  and  highly 
domical ; the  prominent  dome,  a favourite  feature 
here,  though  never  adopted,  or  even  essayed,  by 
the  northern  architeota.  At  Pisa,  Pavia,  Milan, 
Monza,  Parma,  Arezzo,  Venice,  Padua,  Sienna, 
may  be  found  examples  of  varying  date,  and 
still,  after  many  changes  and  fortunes,  tbe  dome 
is  the  chief  glory  and  unrivalled  excellence  of 
the  Renaissaace.  The  octagonal-storied  dome 
such  as  that  crowning  the  Certosa  at  Pavia, 
and  that  at  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan,  was  also 
used  in  place  of  the  northern  spire,  which  was 
rarely  successfully  carried  out  in  Italy.  The 
porches,  with  wagon-vaults  on  lintels  and  de- 
tached pillars;  the  peculiar  plate  tracery  and 
wheel-windows  also,  in  idea  or  in  details,  be- 
long specialiy  to  Italian  art. 

Passing  from  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the  Civil 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  the  writer  noticed 
in  detail  some  of  the  town-hulls,  — “the  exact 
counterparts  of  the  oivio  buildings  now  erect- 
ing in  so  many  of  onr  chief  towns;  that  is  to 
say,  in  their  requiremeuts,  for  we  rarely  in  our 
own  time  find  that  repose  and  dignity  which 
mark  even  the  humblest  of  the  Italian  exam- 
ples. . . . There  are  few  plaoes  which  more 
recall  the  Middle  Ages  than  tbe  mountain  city 
of  Cantral  Italy,  perched  as  an  eagle’s  nest 
upon  high  rocks,  whose  crags  and  cliffs  formed 
defences  stronger  than  could  be  built  by  the 
hand  of  man,  surmounted  by  many -towered  and 
battlemented  walls,  whence  the  far-extendiug 
valleys  could  be  surveyed.  In  those  times  each 
city  was  a fortress,  and  every  man  a citizen 
and  a soldier.  Above  the  clustered  hamlet, 
the  suburban  monastery,  the  oity  walls,  rose 
the  tower  of  the  Podesta’a  palace  and  the 
cathedral, — the  power  of  the  State  and  the 


ChQrch The  palace  of  the  Jurisoonsulta 

at  Cremona  was  being  restored  when  1 was 
there  last  autumn.  The  lower  arches,  oa 
being  ope'ned  out,  displayed  a lower  arch. 
The  arches  are  shown  built  up  in  the  sketch 
iu  Mr.  Street’s  ‘ Brick  and  Marble  Archi. 
teoture,’  by  which  this  building  is  so  well 
known.”  Tbe  towers,  reaidencos,  terra-cotta 
and  brick  details,  &o.,  were  then  treated 
of;  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Florence  dcew  atten- 
tion to  what  he  considered  a misapprehension  of 
the  Italian  Mediaeval  work  : — “ It  is  not  Gothic. 
I would  suggest  that  no  building  wherein  the 
round  arch  may  be  substituted  throughout  for 
the  pointed,  without  in  any  way  infiaeocing  its 
structural  completeness,  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  idea,  can  really  belong  to  the  true 
Gothic;  it  must  possess  those  ch iracteristics 
forming  a distinct  type  ; and  instead  of  being  a 
subdivision  of  tha  great  Northern  sohool,  may 
rank  as  an  individual  style  by  itself ; named 
Pointed  Romanesque,  it  would  complete  the  long 
chain  of  art  history  from  the  Roman  to  the 
Renaissanoe.” 

Iu  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  points 
were  noticed,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that, 
although  some  of  the  main  lessons  of  true 
Gothio  art  were  only  imperfectly  learnt,  or  were 
frequently  forgotten,  by  the  architects  of  the 
buildings  in  the  Pointed  style  iu  Italy,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  arobiteotnre  and  that  of 
the  Northern  nations  is  not  in  kind.  That  the 
coupling  of  piers,  the  reoesaing  of  arches,  the 
all-pervading  principle  of  subordination,  the 
subdivision  of  labour, — each  part  having  a dis- 
tinct clearly-understood  office, — are  to  be  found 
the  true  Gothic  of  Italy  ; that  notwithstanding 
the  failure  to  attain  the  nuity  of  idea  so  com- 
pletely realized  in  the  most  perfeot  works  of 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  tbe  same  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  are  to  be  seen  ; and  that 
it  is  better,  and  is  now  becoming  also  morensual 
to  call  some  of  the  twelfch-century  architecture 
of  Lombardy  and  elsewhere  “ Rjund-arohed 
Gothic,”  than  to  attempt  to  class  Sienna, 
Orvieto,  and  Florence  cathedrals, — on  account 
of  special  proportions  and  prominence  of  hori- 
zontal lines  and  minor  details — with  the  archi- 
tecture not  yet  leavened  by  Gothic  principles 
that  we  have  ag^rued  to  call  Romanesque. 


A WORD  TO  THE  OWNER  OF  WARWICK 
CASTLE. 

A PROPOSITION  has  been  made,  and,  ind>>ed,  is 
being  acted  on,  that,  as  Warwick  Caetle  has 
been  open  to  the  public  for  several  generations, 
the  ruined  portions  should  be  rebuilt  by  a national 
subscription.  The  feeling  which  prompted  this 
is  very  agreeable  and  creditable;  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to 
advocate  the  step  recommended.  In  lien  of  this, 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  Lord  Warwick  a method 
by  which  he  could  conveniently  accomplish  the 
desired  restoration  himself. 

Algernon,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  in  1817,  at  the  age  of 
55.  After  passing  a few  years  iu  improving  the 
estates  and  the  buildings  upon  them  for  others, 
he,  at  the  age  of  60,  conceived  the  project  of 
building  for  himself.  To  this  end,  he  com- 
missioned  three  architects  to  design  plans  for 
enlarging,  restoring,  rebuilding,  and  beautifying 
the  three  principal  seats  on  his  estates.  To 
Barry  he  gave  caite-blaiiclifl  for  Northumberland 
House;  to  Burton,  Sion  House;  to  Salvin, 
Alnwick  Castle  (subsequently  in  oonjuaotion 
with  Canina).  To  each  of  these  architects  was 
assigned  a fee  of  500  guineas,  with  unlimited 
control  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  and  niaguifi- 
oenoe  of  the  designs  they  were  to  prepare. 
After  these  designs  were  sent  to  the  Duke,  he 
elected  to  begin  with  Alnwick  Castle.  In  1854, 
at  the  age  of  61,  his  Grace  commenced  this 
great  ■work,  and,  setting  aside  a large  portion  of 
hia  income,  carried  it  vigorously  ou  for  a period 
of  ten  years,  thus  spreading  over  that  period  the 
entire  cost,  which  was  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  money.  The  Duke  took  saob  a lively 
interest  in  the  works,  and  in  everybody  con- 
neoted  with  them,  that  he  sojourned  frequently 
at  tha  oastle  during  their  progress,  and,  while  it 
was  dismantled,  made  great  personal  sacrifices, 
by  residing,  with  considerable  diaoomfort,  in 
sraall  apartments  in  the  enceinte  of  the  building. 
The  Duke  lived  to  see  his  work  completed;  for 
in  1861,  at  the  age  of  71,  he  tested  the  powers 
of  the  new  kitchen  by  giving  a magnificent 
banquet  to  about  1,000  people,  who  bad  been 
employed  upon  it ; and  after  enjoying  the  pos- 
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Bession  of  bis  completed  scheme  a few  mouths, 
be  died,  in  January,  1865,  at  the  age  of  72, 
leaving  a name  behind  him  as  one  of  the  groat 
builders  of^his  time. 

At  a very  early  stage  of  this  great  work  the 
Duke  showed  his  indifference  to  the  amount  of 
time  they  were  to  occupy  on  an  occasion  when 
the  body  of  labourers  employed,  thought,  from 
the  extent  of  the  works,  they  would  do  well  to 
strike,— and  strike  they  did  at  a certain  dinner- 
hour.  The  fact  having  been  reported  to  the 
Duke  his  Grace  instantly  replied,  “ Strike  ! Oh, 
let  them  strike,  I am  in  no  harry  and  the  men, 
on  hearing  of  this,  resnmed  their  work  within  two 
hours  of  the  strike. 

Here,  then,  is  an  example  to  Lord  Warwick. 
Let  him  commission  an  architect  well  versed  as 
to  conservation  of  ancient  remains,  and  as  to  con- 
struction, decoration,  and  literary  and  sanitary 
knowledge.  Let  him  give  the  architect  carte- 
blanche  to  prepare  designs  for  what  Warwick 
Castle  ought  to  be,  and  estimates  of  the  total 
cost.  Let  him  then  set  aside  annually  a portion 
of  his  income,  and  proceed  regularly  and  by 
degrees  with  the  works.  If  they  oocnpy  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  even  fifty  years,  and  Lord  Warwick’s 
son  or  grandson  has  to  carry  them  on  and  com- 
plete them,  he  will  thus  have  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  retaining  the  castle  in  bis  family 
exclusively  as  their  own. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Sir, — It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  this  sub- 
ject should  receive  foil  oonsideration  on  all 
sides;  bat  the  letter  of  “ G.  M.”  in  yonr  last  is 
an  unfortunate  instance  of  the  mistakes  whioh 
people  fall  into  in  theorising  on  this  subject  with- 
out a knowledge  of  music  as  an  art.  “ G.  M.” 
thinks  it  important  to  consider  what  amount  of 
time  discords  are  allowed  in  proportion  to  eon- 
cords,  in  order  to  see  how  echo  will  affect  the 
music.  He  takes  four  bars  from  the  music  of 
four  periods  to  illustrate  this,  whioh  he  thinks 
are  “ typical  examples.”  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
to  take  isolated  bits  as  these  for  such  a pur- 
pose is  abont  as  reasonable  as  it  wonld  be  to 
take  two  words  ont  of  Milton,  and  the  same 
nnmber  out  of  Swift  and  Tennyson  respectively, 
to  illustrate  the  literary  style  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centaries.  His  first 
example  I have  not  opportunity  of  referring  to 
at  the  moment  of  writing.  In  his  second  ex- 
ample, from  Handel,  he  will  probably  be  sorprised 
to  learn  that  the  “ strong  discord  between  voice 
and  instrnment  of  li  second,”  which  he  imagines 
he  has  discovered,  does  not  exist  at  all,  as  the 
two  sounds  were  never  intended  to  be  heard 
together ! The  recitative  being  a species  of  com- 
position qnite  independent  of  strict  time,  the  last 
note  of  the  voice  part  and  the  first  of  the  two 
conclnding  chords  of  the  accompaniment,  being 
both  accented  notes,  were  in  Handel’s  time 
generally  written  under  each  other  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar,  merely  for  convenience 
or  from  fashion  ; but  the  two  chords  were  never 
intended  to  be  played  till  the  singer  had  finished 
his  part  (G.  M.  may  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point  at  any  performance  of  one  of  Handel’s 
oratorios)  j and  as  to  the  passage  being  ‘‘typical, ” 
Handel  and  his  contemporaries  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a discord  so 
placed.  The  next  example,  from  the  ‘‘  Creation,” 
shows  that  ‘‘  G.  M.”  has  not  a notion  of  the  very 
essential  distinction  between  “ fundamental  ” 
and  ‘*  passing”  discords.  The  discords  between 
voice  and  accompaniment  in  this  case,  which,  in 
performance,  would  last  about  one-eighth  of  a 
second  or  less,  instead  of  one-qnarter,  as  he 
imagines  (I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  his 
notion  of  the  time  from),  are  merely  part  of  an 
ornamental  “figure”  for  the  violins,  which  in 
execution  is  passed  so  lightly  and  rapidly  over 
as  never  to  be  felt  by  the  ear  as  a discord,  nor 
did  the  composer  mean  that  it  should.  The  same 
remark  exactly  applies  to  the  other  example  of 
what  he  calls  a “gross  discord”  in  Rossini 
whioh  would  never  be  felt  as  a discord  in  execu- 
tion, and  which,  again,  goes  twice  as  fast  as  he 
imagines.  He  has  been  looking  at  the  accidental 
discords  on  the  surface,  instead  of  the  funda- 
mental progressions  of  the  harmony  ; bat  even 
in  regard  to  these,  the  question  of  the  sequence 
of  discords  and  concords  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, in  regard  to  the  effect  of  echo : the  ques- 
tion is,  what  difference  of  time  separates  the 
BDccessive  changes  of  sound,  no  matter  whether 
concords  or  discords?  A piece  of  mosio  may  be 
written  entirely  in  pure  harmonies,  and  if  played  in 
a building  with  a great  deal  of  echo,  so  as  to  pro- 
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long  the  first  harmony  while  the  second  is  being 
played,  there  will  at  once  be  amarked  discord,  even 
more  marked,  very  likely,  than  with  acomposition 
containing  mixed  discords  and  concords.  The 
fact  is,  the  whole  of  “ G.  M.’s  ” musical  remarks 
are,  as  any  mueioian  conld  have  told  him,  sheer 
nonsense ; and  if  aconstio  theorists  oould  only 
be  got  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in 
mnsioal  composition  and  execntion  which  cannot 
be  dissected  by  their  mathematical  formnlse, 
they  wonld  be  saved  from  making  rather  an 
absurd  figure  sometimes  in  the  eyes  of  musical 
readers. 

As  to  the  proposition  for  a concert-room  of 
radiating  chambers,  so  as  to  provide  against  an 
extensive  and  prolonged  echo,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  experiment  tried,  if  any  one 
had  money  to  spend  on  it,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  result  would  not  be  such  as  to  repay 
the  expense';  and  that  with  the  echo  the  audience 
would  lose  some  of  the  music  also,  and  the 
general  effect  be  mnfiled  and  deficient  in 
brilliancy.  Plans  and  schemes  which  look 
perfectly  logical  and  practical  on  paper,  may 
be  dissipated  at  once  by  the  test  of  a 
single  musical  performance.  For  the  present, 
it  appears  to  me  that  one  important  step  is  to 
check  the  tendency  to  build  over-large  concert- 
rooms,  which  increase  twenty-fold  the  diffi- 
cnlties  arising  from  echo,  whioh  are  not  neces- 
sary to  realise  the  greatest  beauties  of  mnsio, 
and  whioh,  by  increasing  the  class  of  “ monster  ” 
performances,  tend  to  foster  in  the  public  mind 
the  idea  that  “ the  more  noise,  the  more  mnsio ;” 
an  idea  which  the  Americans  seem  inclined  to 
carry  to  its  last  pitch  of  absnrdity.  Keep  our 
concert-rooms  to  a reasonable  size,  and  echo 
presents  little  practical  difficulty,  but  if  we  are 
to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  “ Albert 
Halls  ” for  oar  concerts,  then  farewell  to  all 
real  enjoyment  of  mnsio ! — at  least  of  such 
music  as  exists  at  present.  H.  H.  S. 


SOUIH-WEST  LONDON  SCIENCE  AND 
ART  CLASSES. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  stu- 
dents of  these  classes  took  place  recently  at  the 
Albert  Working  Men’a  Club,  Enightabridge.  The 

classes  are  held  at  this  Club,  at  the  National 
Schools,  King-street,  Chelsea,  and  at  the  Work- 
ing Men’s  Club,  Flood-street,  Chelsea.  Colonel 
Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  presided,  and  handed  each  snocessfal 
stadenb  his  prize,  saying  at  the  same  time  a few 
words  of  commendation  and  encouragement.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  chairman  expressed 
surprise  that  the  classes  were  not  more  nnme- 
rously  attended,  especially  considering  the  high 
average  snccess  attained  by  the  stadents,  who 
had  obtained  several  medals,  and  the  induce- 
ments offered  in  the  way  of  local  prizes  by  the 
generosity  of  private  persons.  The  fees  were 
very  small ; the  knowledge  imparted  was  not  only 
of  the  greatest  importance,  but  very  interesting 
also ; and  he  could  not  imagine  what  more  work- 
ing men  wanted.  He  strongly  recommended 
the  men  present  themselves  to  join  the  classes, 
and  to  induce  others  to  do  so.  He  wished 
to  impress  on  them  that  they  owed  it  alike  to 
themselves,  to  their  order,  and  to  the  country,  to 
strive  after  self-improvement.  No  pleasure  was 
equal  to  the  pleasure  of  conscious  improvement, 
and  no  knowledge  so  valued  or  valuable  as  that 
which  had  been  gained  by  some  slight  sacrifice 
and  trouble.  Men  who  spent  all  their  leisure  in 
amnsement  and  indolence  wonld  never  rise  above 
their  own  rank,  nor  be  much  respeoted  in  it. 
Nor,  in  his  opinion,  would  they  deserve  anything 
better.  He  hoped  to  find  next  year  the  classes 
considerably  enlarged  ; and  if  a certain  nnmber 
more  joined,  and  honestly  confronted  the  exami- 
nations at  the  end,  he  would  have  great  pleaanre 
in  subscribing  51.  for  prizes,  as  a spnr  to  their 
exertions. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Captain 
Mercier  and  Dr.  John  Mill,  who  both  very  ably 
enforced  the  necessity  of  technioal  education  for 
the  English  workman. 


A COUNTRY-HOUSE,  BOWDON, 
CHESHIRE. 

This  house,  built  for  Mr.  Charles  Johnson, 
occupies  a good  position  overlooking  the  bean- 
fully-foliaged  park  of  Dunham,  situated  at 
Bowdon,  a few  miles  distant  from  Manchester, 
and  a favourite  place  of  residence  of  the  “ mer- 
chant princes  ” of  that  city. 


The  accompanying  plan  will  fully  explain  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  honae. 

The  outside  is  faced  with  Burnley  pier- 
points,  the  dressings  being  of  Yorkshire  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  bnllding  is  cellared,  that  part 
under  the  dining-room  being  lighted  by  means 
of  areas,  lined  with  glazed  white  bricks,  and 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a billiard-room. 
The  vestibule  and  staircase  are  warmed  by 
means  of  hot  water  circulating  in  pipes  and 
coils,  fresh  air  from  the  outside  being  made  to 
pass  over  the  latter  in  snch  a way  as  to  become 
well  warmed  before  passing  into  the  room& 
above.  The  ventilation  of  the  house  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  glazed  pipes,  built  up 
between  smoke-flues,  and  all  collected  in  the  roof 
into  one  shaft,  in  whioh  is  fixed  a gas-jet,  to 
assist  the  draught,  if  required,  in  slnggish 
weather, — a system  whioh  the  architects  have 
found,  they  say,  very  effective. 

The  contract  for  the  house  and  stabling  waS' 
taken  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  of  Altrincham,  for  5,4121. 
The  architeots  were  Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgford, 
of  Manchester.  The  grounds  have  been  simply 
bat  effectively  laid  ont  by  Mr.  John  Shaw,  land- 
scape gardener,  of  Bowdon. 


REPEllENCES. 


A.  Carriage-kousc, 

B,  Haraess-room. 

0,  Loose  Box. 

D.  Stable. 

E.  Stable-yard, 

F.  Yard. 

G.  W.C. 

H.  Dust. 

1.  W.C. 

J.  Coals. 

K.  Manure. 

L.  Cook’s  Pantry. 

M.  Kitchen,  18  ft.  by  16  ft. 

N.  Scullery, 

O.  Butler's  Pantry. 

F.  Glass-house, 

Q,  Stores, 


E.  Cloak-room. 

S.  Entrance. 

T.  Area. 

U.  Side-passage. 

V.  Safe. 

W.  Serrice-room. 

X.  Laratory. 

Y.  W.C. 

Z.  Hall. 

1.  Breakfast. room,  17  fV, 

by  22  ft. 

2.  Drawing-room,  27  ft. 

3 in.  by  17  ft.,  er- 
clusiye  of  Bow. 

3.  Dining-room,  26  ft.  by 

18  ft. 


THE  NEW  REREDOS  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  MARY  REDCLIFF,  BRISTOL. 

For  many  years  the  easternmost  arch  on  each 
side  of  the  choir,  opening  to  the  eastern  ambu- 
latory, whence  the  lady-ohapel  was  entered, 
was  blocked  up  with  masonry,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  that  end  of  the  church,  whioh  was 
then  in  a dangerous  state.  Tiio  ambulatory  was 
thrown  into  the  choir,  the  wall  and  windows 
above  wore  covered  up  with  three  large  pioturea 
by  Hogarth,  and  an  external  approach  to  the 
lady-chapel  from  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  was  formed.  This  part  of  the  church, 
having  been  made  more  seonre,  the  masonry  in 
the  arches  was  removed,  and  the  ambulatory 
was  reformed  by  the  restoration  of  the  stone 
screen  of  the  lady-chapel  on  one  side,  and 
the  erection  of  a rough  temporary  wooden 
screen  next  the  chancel  on  the  other.  The 
chancel  remained  in  this  indecorous  condition 
for  a long  time,  the  general  repairs  of  the  fabric 
requiring  all  the  available  funds.  By  the  exer- 
tions, however,  of  the  vicar  and  the  churoh- 
wardena,  a separate  subscription  was  raised,  and 
a reredoa,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  of  which  we  now  give  a view,  has  been 
eraoted.*  The  side  screens  have  also  been  re- 
stored; the  chancel  has  been  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles  and  marble  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons^ 
and  such  other  works  have  been  done  as  were 
necessary  to  fib  the  place  for  its  purpose. 

The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fonr  small  shafts  of  red  marble,  and  a 
small  Greek  cross  and  circle  of  mosaic  work  by 
Salviati,  in  the  central  gablet,  and  it  has  been 
admirably  executed  by  Mr.  William  Rice,  and  the 
men  engaged  under  him  at  the  church.  The 
capitals  of  the  small  columns,  and  the  ornamen- 
tation round  the  arches,  are  all  stndied  from 
natural  flowers  and  foliage. 

The  reliefs  in  the  panels,  representing  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Foi’syth,  of  London,  and  are  very  credit- 
able to  him. 

The  altar-table  is  of  oak,  of  simple  design, 
the  top  being  formed  out  of  a marble  slab, 
formerly  nsed  in  the  same  position. 

The  vanlting  of  the  lady-ohcpel  seen  above 
the  reredos  has  been  effectively  decorated  in 
colonr  and  gilding,  at  the  cost  of  the  Free- 
masons of  Bristol,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  <&Bell. 

The  drawing  we  have  engraved  was  made 
from  an  excellent  photograph  produced  by  Mr. 
Francis  Bedford. 


* In  a prenous  volume  (xiv.,  p.  171)  we  published  a 
design  for  the  reredos  and  sedilia  as  at  first  determined 
on.  Circumstances,  including  considerations  of  expense,, 
led  to  the  substitation  of  the  design  now  carried  out. 
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BOARD  OP  TRADE  EAMIPICATIOHS. 

A Parliamentary  paper  jast  pabliahed  con- 
tains information  calculated  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  that  prevails  to  a consider- 
able extent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the  portfolio  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  business  transacted,  or  rather 
directed,  in  and  from  his  bureau.  It  is  supposed 
by  even  some  well-informed  persona  that  the 
business  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  transacted  in, 
and  almost  entirely  conGutd  to,  certain  premises 
in  Whitehall-gardens.  This  is  quite  a mistake. 
The  department  has  offices  in  various  parts  of 
London,  and  officers  stationed  in  the  most 
remote  localities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
supreme  authority  in  the  department  is  vested  in 
the  president  and  the  heads  of  various  Govern- 
inentdepartmenta,iQoIuding  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Premier,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and 
others.  The  chief  office  is  at  Whitehall-gardens, 
but  in  London  the  Board  has  subordinate  officers 
at  Old  Palace-yard,  for  the  Standard  Weights 
and  Measures  Departments ; at  1,  Whitehall, 
where  the  Designs  Kegistration,  end  Inspectors 
of  Railways  Offices  are  located ; at  13,  Serjeants’- 
inn,  where  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Registra- 
tion Office  is  sitnated  j in  Henrietta-street, 
Dublin  j the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Edinburgh  5 
and  at  Truro,  where  there  are  assistant  regis- 
trars } at  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  where  the 
City  of  London  Gas  Act  officers  have  their  office  j 
at  Adelaide-plaoe,  London  Bridge,  for  the 
Generd  Register  and  Record  Office  of  Shipping 
and  Seamen ; with  offices  and  officers  at 
nnmerous  ports  thronghout  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  business  of  the  establishment  is  divided 
into  six  departments,  — the  Commercial,  the 
Statistioal,  the  Railway,  the  Harbour,  the 
Marine,  and  the  Financial.  The  Harbour  and 
the  Marine  departments  employ  the  largest 
number  of  officials.  At  Ramsgate  Harbour  71 
persons  are  employed  under  the  Board ; at  Holy- 
head,  28  5 at  Dover,  9 j at  the  Channel  Islands,  8 j 
and  at  Spurn  Point,  2.  There  are  84  officers 
and  servants  on  the  home  staff  of  the  Register 
office  of  shipping  and  seamen,  including  38 
clerks,  with  from  1001.  to  5001.  per  annum  each ; 
a registrar-general,  with  OOOL  per  annum ; and 
two  boy-messengers,  receiving  83.  and  12b.  per 
week  each.  There  are  twenty  local  marine 
boards,  at  various  ports, — that  at  Liverpool 
employing  64  persons.  At  numerous  other  ports 
oolleotors  of  customs  and  their  staff  perform  the 
duties  of  the  mercautile  marine  officers.  The 
Board  has  45  persons  employed  at  23  different 
localities,  iu  connexion  with  the  survey  of  steam- 
ships, the  inspection  of  orew-spaoes,  lights,  &c. 
The  Board  employs  7 authorised  receivers  of 
wreck  at  various  ports.  It  provides  323  sets  of 
rocket  and  mortar  apparatus  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  saving  lives  from  ship- 
wreck. The  coast-guard  officers  and  men  living 
on  the  stations  are  assisted  by  131  volunteer 
companies,  consisting  of  2,228  men.  In  addition, 
there  are  nine  volunteer  brigades,  for  saving  life 
with  this  apparatus,  consisting  of  600  men. 
There  are  5-47  stations  supplied  with  life-belts 
and  lines,  not  included  in  the  rocket  and  mortar 
atations,  bat  under  the  charge  of  75  inapeoting 
officers  of  ooast-guard,  and  3 receivers  of  wreck. 
These  stations  include  the  moat  remote  localities, 
—the  Soilly  Isles  and  Stornoway  j Glasgow  and 
Guernsey  j Lerwick  and  Liverpool ; Cork  and 
Cardiff;  Newcastle  and  Newport;  London  and 
Londonderry  ; St.  Andrew’s  and  Swansea  ; Ply- 
mouth and  Fadstow  ; Dublin  and  Dingle;  &o. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Board,  in  Wbite- 
hall-gardens,  there  are  100  permanent  officials 
and  servants,  receiving  salaries  and  wages  of 
from  1,2001.  per  annum  to  assistant  secretaries, 
down  to  11.  a week  paid  to  the  assistant  dre- 
ligbter.  The  staff  includes  two  professional 
members  of  the  Harbour  and  the  Marine  Boards, 
who  receive  8001.  per  annum  each.  There  are 
four  railway  inspectors,  in  two  clasaea  : two 
have  salaries  of  6001.,  rising  to  8001.  per  annum ; 
and  two  with  8001.,  inoroMing  to  1,0001.  a year. 
There  are  18  senior  clerks  and  30  junior  clerks 
on  the  permanent  staff,  with  salaries  of  from 
3201.  to  6001.,  and  from  1001.  to 3001.  per  annum. 
There  are  also  about  50  temporary  clerks  and 
40  oivil-aervioe  writers  occasionally  employed. 
The  draughtsman  is  paid  7001.  per  annum.  The 
warden  of  the  standards  has  9001.  per  annum; 
the  inspectors  under  the  Alkali  Aot  have,  one 
7001.,  and  the  other  four, — for  West  Lancashire, 
Wales,  and  the  south-west  of  England  ; for  East 
Lancashire,  Birmingham,  &o. ; for  Newcastle; 


and  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  4001.  each.  The 
registrar  of  designs  has  6001.,  and  the  assistant 
registrar  4001.  per  annum.  There  is  an  assistant 
secretary  at  the  head  of  the  office  staff  of  three 
of  the  departments,  a “chief”  at  the  head  of 
the  statistical  department,  and  an  accountant  at 
the  head  of  the  financial  department.  These 
officers  receive  from  8001.  to  1,0001.  per  annum 
eaob.  The  three  referees  under  the  City  of 
London  Gas  Aot  of  1868  have  7001.  per  annum, 
and  the  examiner  and  the  auditor  5001.  each. 
The  Railway  department  has  its  powers  con- 
ferred under  no  less  than  71  general  Acts  of 
Parliament,  of  which  31  have  been  passed  since 
1850.  The  Harbour  department  has  business 
thrown  upon  it  by  31  general  Aots  passed  since 
1850,  and  the  Marine  department  by  10  Aots. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Board  for 
1870-71  amounted  to  163,1401.,  and  the  fees  and 
receipts  for  services  rendered  to  100,4671. 


ST.  ALBAN-’S  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

The  hells  in  the  'great  central  tower  were 
rung  for  the  first  time  for,  it  is  said,  about  forty 
years,  on  Thursday,  the  21at  inst.  We  read  in 
the  Herts  Advertiser  that  “ eight  picked  members 
of  the  College  Youths,  London,  ascended  the 
tower  at  half-past  ten,  and  rang  for  the  service 
peal  500  grandsire  trebles,  and  during  the  day 
also  rang  several  touches  of  Stedman  treble-bob 
and  grandsires,  oonoluding  at  six  p.m.  with  three 
fires.” 

The  bells  have  since  been  rung  several  times, 
to  make  the  looked-for  Christmas  mnsio. 

As  indicating  the  confidence  of  the  architect 
in  the  success,  in  the  main,  of  the  works  carried 
on  during  the  lost  year  and  more  for  strength- 
ening the  supports,  and  tying  together  the  fabric 
of  the  tower,  at  one  time,  to  all  appearance,  in 
imminent  danger,  this  will  doubbless  be  con- 
sidered welcome  news  by  the  aubsoribers  to  the 
restoration  fund,  who  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving at  least  the  most  unique  portion  of  this 
most  interesting  structure.  Let  ua  hope  what 
has  been  done  will  be  followed,  in  the  course  of 
next  year,  by  the  application  of  similar  radical 
remedy  to  some  other  sadly  too  numerous  shaky 
places  throughout  the  building. 


THE  DECORATION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Lnpton  in  your  last 
reveals  some  curious  discrepancies  between  the 
Bums  promised  for  windows  in  Sb.  Paul’s,  and 
the  sums  which  the  donors  were  ultimately  in- 
vited to  pay,  which  may  well  lead  others  to 
think  twice  before  they  commit  themselves  to 
farnisbing  a window.  But  I think  that  the 
artistic  question  is  a muoh  more  important  one 
than  this,  and  one  on  which  there  is  muoh 
stronger  feeling  among  those  who  take  any 
interest  in  that  side  of  the  question.  The  strio- 
tares  of  your  correspondent  as  to  the  stone 
canopy  and  triumphal  aroh  in  the  “ Crucifixion  ” 
and  “ Conversion”  windows  are  perfectly  just, 
but  they  are  beside  the  mark ; for  the  point 
really  to  be  deprecated  is  that  we  here  have  a 
really  bad  and  false  style  of  stained  glass  art 
stereotyped  at  a great  expense  iu  the  windows 
already  put  up;  and,  not  content  with,  this,  the 
committee,  it  is  nuderstood,  are  ordering  a 
further  batch  of  Munich  windows  for  the  rest  of 
the  apse,  though  they  are  gracious  enough  to 
intimate  that  this  type  of  windows  need  not 
necessarily  be  used  all  over  the  ohurch.  I do 
not  think  the  objeotion  about  “ sending  to 
foreign  artists,”  &o.,  is  of  any  weight ; if  we 
oould  get  better  art  from  the  foreign  artists,  let 
US  have  it  by  all  means.  But  the  faot,  in  which 
nearly  all  English  critics  now  concur,  is  that  the 
whole  system  of  stained-glass  design  as  developed 
by  the  Munich  school  is  baaed  on  a false  prin- 
ciple,— that  of  making  a picture  of  a window, 
instead  of  treating  it  as  a transparent  flat  plane 
for  transmitting  light.  However  good  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  may  be,  the  treatment  of 
stained  glass  iu  this  manner  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  vulgar  in  result,  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  do  what  never  can  be  done  on  glass 
except  iu  a coarse  and  crude  mauner,  and  which, 
when  done,  looks  out  of  place.  The  committee 
would  have  done  muoh  better  in  spending  some 
of  their  funds  in  getting  rid  of  the  windows 
already  in  the  apse,  than  in  gettiug  more  of  the 
same  kind ; and  what  we  may  expect  from 
Munich  next  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  without  a 
shudder,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  specimens  to 
be  seen  recently  in  the  International  Exhibition. 
It  seems  hopeless,  however,  to  expect  any  dis- , 


crimination  from  the  committee  on  this  bead, 
when  their  own  surveyor  and  professional  adviser, 
in  his  paper  read  before  the  Institute  some  months 
since,  made  the  astounding  observation  that 
English  stained-glass  art  had  very  muob  im- 
proved, “ owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by 
these  very' windows ” now  in  the  apse!  the 
faot  being  patent,  I should  have  thought,  to 
every  one  that  all  that  is  good  in  modern  Eng- 
lish stained  glass  is  the  result  of  completely 
different  principles  and  methods  of  working, 
carried  to  completely  opposite  results.  As  to 
the  colours  in  the  German  windows,  it  is  better 
to  avoid  so  painful  a subjeot  altogether. 

I am  glad  any  one  has  commented  on  the 
dangerous  precedent  commenced  by  placing 
colossal  figures  in  two  of  the  spandrels  under  the 
dome.  If  figures  are  to  be  employed  in  this 
position,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  they 
must  be  somewhat  larger  than  life,  to  be  pro- 
perly seen;  but  that  the  size  of  the  present 
figures  effectually  dwarfs  the  arohiteobure,  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  them,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  question  is  whether  the  architec- 
ture is  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  frame  for  the 
future  pictures,  or  as  the  principal  interest  in 
itself.  If  the  latter,  then,  those  who  allowed 
colossal  figures  to  be  placed  there  were  as  short- 
sighted as  Isaiah  in  the  design  is  made  to 
appear. 

Those  who  do  not  live  in  London  cannot,  of 
course,  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  8b.  Paul’s; 
but  the  impression  produced  by  occasional  visits 
and  by  accounts  in  the  papers,  is  that  the 
building  is  at  present  a kind  of  corpus  vile  to  try 
all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  experiments  npon, 
with  no  very  fixed  aim.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  (as  astronomers  say  there  is  in  the  stellar 
system)  a point  whence  all  this  seeming  con- 
fusion may  appear  reduced  to  a uniform  plan 
and  object : it  is  to  be  hoped  there  is. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  strongly  protested 
against, — viz.,  the  praotioal  (I  do  nob  say  inten- 
tional) misrepresentation  involved  in_  using  the 
term,  “ Completion  of  Sb.  Paul’s,”  in  all  the 
appeals  made  to  the  public  for  money  in  aid  of 
the  objects  of  the  committee.  The  sohemo  put 
forth  by  them  is  not  the  completion,  but  the 
entire  remodelling  of  the  interior,  decoratively. 
Do  any  of  the  committee  pretend  to  say, 
seriously,  that  Wren  only  pub  aboiie  pilasters  and 
panels  over  the  church  as  a temporary  expedient, 
inteoding  eventually  to  have  them  out  out,  and 
marble  substitnted  ? And  if  they  do  not  mean 
this,  how  can  they  honestly  ask  for  sabacriptions 
for  a scheme  which  inoludea  this,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  “completing”  Wren’s  design?  I say, 
that  in  nsing  such  a term  they  are,  whether 
deliberately  or  not,  completely  misleading  the 
public.  Only  the  other  day  a provincial  clergy- 
man, a very  liberal  man  with  his  money,  men- 
tioned to  me,  incidentally,  that  be  bad  sent  a 
subscription  bo  the  St.  Paul’s  fund,  and  that  he 
had  only  since  then  discovered  what  was  really 
talked  of  as  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. “If  I had  known  it  before,”  he  added, 
“ they  should  not  have  had  a penny  from  me.’* 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  feeling  of  a good  many 
subsoribers,  when  they  discover  that,  under 
pretence  of  “completing”  Wren’s  design,  they 
have  been  asked  for  their  money  towards  a 
wholesale  hacking  and  hewing  and  rebuilding  of 
the  interior,  never  contemplated  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  which,  if  begun,  will  never  be  finished  ; 
that,  in  faot,  they  have  only  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  buzz  of  a tremendous  bee  which  the  com- 
mittee have  got  into  their  bonnets. 

A Provincial  Architect. 


“ROYAL  VICTORIA  PALA.CE  THEATRE." 

The  foolish  name  given  to  the  old  “ Victoria  ” 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  which  we  are  forced  to 
object.  First,  however,  let  ns  mention,  accord- 
ing  to  the  card,  that  the  whole  of  the  interior 
has  been  re-arranged,  so  that  of  the  old  building 
the  external  walls  and  roof  only  remain.  There 
are  now  three  floors.  The  pit  is  entered  00  a 
level  with  the  road,  the  old  pit  floor  having  been 
about  4 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  road.  The 
first  tier  or  dress-oirole  is  reached  by  a centre 
stone  staircase,  leading  from  a spaoious  entranoe- 
hall,  laid  with  tiles.  The  gallery  is  gained  by  a 
stone  staircase,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
building.  Over  the  entrance-hall  is  the  saloon, 
•40  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  an  ornamental  ceiling  very 
badly  painted. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  private  boxes  on  both 
sides  of  the  prosoenium. 

The  upholstery  has  been  executed  in  a some- 
, what  elaborate  style. 
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The  decorations  of  the  ceiling,  prosceniam, 
private  boxes,  box  tier,  and  gallery  fronts  are  in 
raised  oarton-pierre  ornament.  The  orna- 
mental mouldings  of  the  ceiling  (which  is  flat, 
with  a ring  of  lights  around  it)  are  somewhat 
coarse  and  overlarge. 

The  wall  spaces  of  the  pit,  first  tier,  and 
saloon,  are  completely  covered  with  plates  of 
silvered  looking-glass  of  large  dimensions,  bub 
we  are  unable  to  add,  with  the  daily  papers,  that 
this  “produces  a most  brilliant  effect.”  Ou  the 
first  night  the  surface  was  covered  with  steam 
and  often  will  bo  j moreover,  large  surfaces  of 
looking-glass  at  night  are  always  unsatisfactory. 

Alterations  will  be  needed  in  two  very  im- 
portant respects  : an  inner  lobby  must  be  formed 
at  the  box  entrance,  to  prevent  the  draughts 
which  at  present  make  the  theatre  in  parts  un- 
bearable j and  a large  proportion  of  the  seats  in 
the  boxes  and  gallery  must  be  re-arranged  so 
that  the  occupants  may  be  able  to  see  the  stage. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ejbinson  was  the  architect;  Mr. 
Thomas  Snowdon,  the  contractor  j and  Mr.  Wat- 
son his  aoperinteoding  foreman.  Mr.  Fullicks 
was  clerk  of  the  works. 

Messrs.  Defries  supplied  the  sunlight  and 
float  for  the  stage  j and  Messrs.  Paahley,  Newton, 
Toung,  & Co.  esecuted  the  ornament  and  deco- 
rations, nnder  the  supermtendenoa  of  Mr.  H 
Spry. 


A NOTE  PEOII  WEST  BAEBAEY. 

The  St.  Austell  (Cornwall)  School  Board,  of 
which  a baronet  is  the  chairman,  offer  by  public 
advertisement  to  “Architects,  Builders,  &o.,” 
the  magnificent  sum  of  51.  for  the  plans  and 
specifioationa  “ which  meet  with  their  approba- 
tion” for  two  schools  to  accommodate  200 
children  each,  with  two  class-rooms  adjoining, 
e?.ch  for  50  more  children. 

“ Special  attention  to  be  given  to  providing 
ample  light  and  ventilation,  with  good  drain 
age.” 

The  plans  and  speoifioations  to  which  the 
premium  is  awarded  “ to  become  the  property 
of  the  Board.” 

Not  a word  about  the  ulterior  employment  of 
^‘architect,  builder,  &3. for  the  best  of  all 
reasooe : — 51.  ia  to  bs  the  full  reirmneration  for 
the  best  plans  and  specifications  (if  indeed  any 
meet  with  ” approbation”)  for  school  buildings 
to  accommodate  500  children. 

This  precious  advertisement  is  signed  by  the 
“ Hon.  Clerk.”  What  the  deuce  does  this  cheap 
official  mean  by  “ Ac.”  ? Presumably  he  has 
been  to  school  himself,  and  it  might  have  struck 
him  that  *'and  olliers”  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  without  being  quite  so 
offensive  as  “&c.” 

However,  the  professional  readers  of  the 
Builder  will  be  eager  to  enter  the  lists  for  this 
capital  prize  ! Z. 

*#*  Architects  who  respond  to  this  invitation 
must  do  BO  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
helping  to  degrade  their  profession. 


NEW  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

The  standing  orders  of  Parliament  for  the 
coming  sesaion  provide  that  copies  of  bills  to  be 
petitioned  for  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Private 
Bill  Offices  of  Parliament  and  elsewiiere,  on  or 
before  December  31at.  In  compliance  with  this 
order,  copies  have  been  lodged  of  303  Bills.  In 
the  last  great  culminating  crisis  of  speculation, — 
1855, — there  were  633  petitions  for  private  Bills, 
the  largest  number  ever  known.  The  number  of 
petitions  sank  after  that  year,  but  has  been 
again  increasing  gradnally  since  1869,  when  the 
number  of  petitions  was  212.  In  1870,  or  for  the 
session  of  that  year,  the  number  was  2-10 : for 
the  session  of  1871,  the  number  was  275. 

The  Bills  deposited  include  the  Mid-London 
line  for  an  undergrouod  railway  from  Kilbnrn  to 
the  Marble  Arch,  thence  eastwards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oxford-street  and  Holborn  to  a juno- 
tion  with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line 
near  Smithfield.  From  that  locality,  the  line 
will  pursne  its  course  eastwards  to  a junction 
with  the  East  London  Railway  at  Whitechapel. 
Whether  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the 
Corporation  of  London  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  to  divide  the  cost  or  not,  is  not 
yet  known ; but  this  project  affords  an  excellent 
opportnnity  for  the  conatrnction  of  the  new 
thoroughfare  recommended  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  Haywood.  The  new  street  would  be  a con- 
tinuation  eastwards  of  the  great  central  traffic 
artery  passing  along  Uxbridge . road,  Oxford- 


street,  and  Holborn.  From  the  end  of  the 
Viaduct  the  new  street  would  be  continued  for 
a mile  and  a quarter  in  a direct  Hoe  to  the 
Commeroial-road  and  Whitechapel.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  Mid-London  stations  at  Com- 
mercial-road East,  Whitechapel,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  Moorgate-street,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  Lincoln’a-inn-fielda,  near  Tot- 
tenham-oourt-road,  New  Bond-street,  the  Marble 
Arch,  and  at  Kilbarn.  Tue  line  must  necessarily 
b®  costly,  but  a large  traffic  may  confidently  be 
depend^  upon  from  a communication  carried 
across  the  centre  of  London  to  east  and  west.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  Board  or  the  Corporation  follow 
the  lead  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the 
matter  of  the  new  street  over  the  London  Central 
Railway  from  Leicester-square  to  Oxford-street, 
towards  which  the  Board  is  contributing 
200,0001. 

The  Bills  lodged  include  the  opposing  schemes 
of  the  Midland^  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Com- 
panies, for  lines  into  each  othsr’a  districts.  The 
Bills  arc  also  deposited  for  the  amalgamatiou  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  with  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Companies,  and  of  the 
Midland  with  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem. 
The  Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Caledonian 
with  the  North  British  Company  will  not  be  pro- 
seented  iu  this  session.  Bills  are  deposited  for 
six  schemes  for  crossing  the  Severn, — one  of 
them  by  a tunnel  four  miles  in  length,  the  other 
five  by  high  level  bridges  of  from  two  miles  and 
a quarter  to  800  yards  in  length.  In  connexion 
with  one  of  these  schemes, — the  South  Midland, 
— there  will  be  113/nileB  of  new  line  constructed, 
with  sixteen  tunnels,  aggregating  about  eight 
miles  in  all. 

There  is  this  year  a fair  proportion  of  Irish 
railway  Bills,  and  as  many  as  fourteen  Bills 
connected  with  Glasgow. 


OXFORD  AND  BERKS  BRICK  KILNS. 

The  extensive  kilns  belonging  to  the  Oxford 
and  Berks  Brick  Company  are  built  on  Hoff- 
man’s patent  prinoiple.  Tney  are  situated  at 
Wolveroott,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.  The 

elto  ie  ton  noroa  in  oxtont.  About  -1  ft.  op  5 ft. 

below  the  surface  ia  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
clay.  The  brick-yard  ia  easily  approached  from 
the  turnpike-road.  The  kiln  is  adapted  for 
making  all  kinds  of  pipes,  as  well  as  bricks,  and 
for  burning  lime.  The  saving  effected  in  coal 
over  that  of  the  old  system  of  brick-making  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  considerable. 

The  kilo  is  of  a circular  form,  and  about  90  ft. 
in  diameter.  It  has  twelve  chambers,  in  which 
the  bricks  are  burnt.  Each  chamber  is  about 
20  ft.  long,  12  fo.  wide,  and  8 ft.  high,  and  will 
oontain  about  12,000  bricks.  Eleven  of  these 
chambers  can  be  made  available  at  the  same 
time,  consequently  132,000  bricks  can  undergo 
the  process  of  burning  at  one  time.  In  the 
centre  of  the  kiln  is  a circular  chimney,  90  ft. 
high.  Its.baae  ie  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  top 


arched  roof.  By  this  means  200,000  bricks  may 
be  dried  at  the  same  time,  and  the  process  of 
manufacturing  them  may  then  be  carried  on  in 
all  weathers.  The  total  cost  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  has  been  about  1,5001.  Since  the  com- 
pany was  established,  up  to  abont  six  months 
ago,  a small  ordinary  machine  was  used,  and  it 
was  capable  of  making  about  10,000  bricks  a 
day.  This  machine  was  driven  by  a 6-horse 
power  engine.  In  June  last  the  company  pur- 
chased a new  and  powerful  moohiae  (Murray’s 
patent)  which  ia  capable  of  making  from  15,000 
to  20,000  bricks  daily.  Its  construction  is  some- 
what of  a peculiar  kind.  It  consists  of  a large 
pug-mill,  a pair  of  massive  rollers  for  crashing 
ths  clay,  and  a patent  cutting-off  apparatus, 
which  will  cut  bricks  to  any  shape  or  sizs.  The 
maobiae  is  also  adapted  to  making  pipes  of  any 
description,  merely  by  putting  on  different  dies, 
and  is  driven  by  a new  and  powerful  double- 
cylinder  20-horse  power  engine,  by  Gibbons,  of 
Wantage.  It  oontains  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. The  machine  is  stationed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  clay-pit,  which  is  now  abont  40  ft. 
deep,  and  the  engine  a few  yards  from  it.  The 
olay  is  at  present  drawn  up  by  horse  power,  but 
it  is  intended  shortly  to  draw  it  up,  and  also 
pump  the  water  from  the  pit,  with  the  new 
engine. 


10  ft.  The  chimney,  as  well  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  kiln,  is  built  of  bricks  made  by  the 
company.  In  the  kiln  around  the  chimney, 
between  the  latter  and  the  brick-chambers  are  a , . . . 

series  of  smoke-chambers,  where  the  dampers  * periodically  cleansed,  is  choked  up. 

are  worked  to  regulate  the  draught  through  the  ^ Fresh  human  excreta  is  innocuous.  If  it  were 


ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  NOXIOUS 
SEWAGE  EMANATIONS. 

Those  who  talk  of  drains  or  sewers  b3iDg  good 
which  require  to  be  flashed,  if  they  spaak  of 
regular  flushiog  as  neot^ssary  for  the  removal  of 
regular  accumulations  of  d^osit,  do  not  know 
what  good  drainage  is.  Good  tubular  sewers  or 
drains  should  be  so  constructed  in  size,  form,  and 
inclination  to  the  run  of  water  as  to  be  self- 
cleansing,  and  to  be  always  clear  of  deposit.  I 
have  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  this  point, 
and  in  every  instance  where  the  work  has  been 
done  according  to  the  instructions  provided,  it 
is  declared  that  when  taken  up  after  oonsid^rable 
periods,  they  were  found  to  be  “ as  clean 
as  when  they  were  first  put  down.”  If  in  any 
iustanoe  it  is  otherwise,  the  fact  is  one  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Dr.  Carpenter  declares  that  at 
Croydon,  where  the  death-rate  has  been  reduced 
about  one-third  by  improved  drainage,  he  has  not 
known  a case  of  typhoid  fever  where  there  were 
not  some  defects  in  the  drainage  works  about  the 
house  or  the  premises  oonneoted  with  it.  And 
so  in  other  instanoes.  The  declaration  of  the 
officers  in  charge  is  that  there  is  no  smell  from 
these  aelf-oleansing  channels,  but  that  accidental 
stoppages  occasionally  occur,  chiefly  from  ser. 
vants’  carelessness  in  throwing  down  what  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  down ; and  the  officers  declare 
that  the  only  need  of  traps  and  ventilators  ia  to 
guard  against  these  accidents.  As  a rule,  where 
there  is  smell  from  the  drains  or  the  sewera 
there  is  stagnant  deposit. 

The  honse  drainage  may  be  faultless,  bub  in 
rural  mansious  it  is  commonly  led  to  a covered 
tank  in  a garden,  as  in  towns  to  a sewer  or 
deposit,  or  to  a tide-locked  dead  end,  where 
d->po8it  is  occasioned.  There  it  is  kept  for  long 
periods.  In  the  old  sewers  in  London  it  is  fre- 
quently kept  for  more  than  a year,  or  until  the 


bricks  which  are  belug  burnt.  The  flues  from 
one  chamber  to  another  are  2 ft.  6 in.  high,  and 
18  in.  wide,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  each  brick- 
chamber  is  a pipe  to  carry  the  steam  from  the 
bricks  to  the  smoke-chamber.  The  whole  of 
the  chambers  are  lined  with  fire-bricks  set  in 
fire-clay.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  thispa^^ent 
kiln  is  that  the  coal  is  snppHed  from  the  top, 
through  a large  number  of  feed-holes  about  4 in. 
in  diameter,  over  each  of  which  is  placed  an 
iron  cap.  In  the  ordinary  kilns  coal  is  put  in  at 
the  bottom,  similar  to  a furnace.  Over  each 
brick-ohamber  are  sixteen  of  these  feed-holes, 
which  are  supplied  with  small  quantities  of  coal 
at  short  intervals. 

The  bricks  at  this  kiln  are  burnt  with  the 
common  Scaveley  alack,  about  2 cwb.  of  which 
18  sufficient  for  1,000  bricks.  In  the  ordinary 
kilns,  however,  not  only  is  the  best  coal  nsed, 
bub  not  less  than  8 cwt.  of  it  ia  reqnired  to  ba 
consumed  to  produce  the  same  number  of  bricks. 
The  kiln  is  intended  shortly  to  be  covered  over, 
and  . after  that  work  ia  accomplished  greater 
facilities  will  be  afforded  for  drying  the  bricks 
than  at  present  exist.  Instead  of  drying  them 
in  the  open  air,  they  will  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  brick  chambers  of  the  kiln,  and  from 
which  there  is  a moderate  heat  through  the . 


not  so,  mankind,  in  cities  as  they  now  are,  would 
s jon  be  destroyed.  The  period  of  noxious  de- 
oompositiou  begins  in  this  country,  usually  not 
later  than  about  four  days  in  the  sewer-tank.  Then 
it  is,  and  there  it  is,  in  the  distant  tank,  or  in 
the  sewer  of  deposit,  that  danger  arises.  Iu  my 
report,  in  1842,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
popnlation,  I stated  that  the  position  of  the  sewer 
of  deposit  (like  the  tank  of  deposit) , as  commonly 
constructed,  was  as  the  bulb  of  a retort,  and 
that  the  house-drain,  also  usually  of  deposit, 
was  as  the  neck,  conveying  the  products  of  de- 
compoeitiou  into  the  honse,  which  was  often,  at 
night  when  shut  op,  as  an  inverted  receiver  for 
their  collection.  Of  course,  through  a water- 
closet  openiog  into  a bedroom,  the  poisonous 
gases  will  be  diffused  there  in  conditions  of 
more  or  less  intensity.  In  certain  barometric 
conditions,  or  when  dooomposition  is  rife,  the 
products  are  sometimes  evolved  from  these 
retorts  to  an  amount  that  overcomes  all  water- 
traps.  I remember  the  instance  of  the  owner 
of  one  large,  palatial  mansion,  who  wondered 
how,  and  to  what  malign  influence  it  was  to  be 
ascribed,  that,  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  a 
large  party,  and  at  no  other  time,  abominable 
smells  pervaded  the  house,  which  was  a new  and 
well-built  one.  The  fact  was,  that  the  extra  fires 
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and  lights  on  the  occasion,  in  winter  time,  when 
all  outer  doors  and  windows  were  closed,  con- 
stituted a pump,  lightening  the  pressure  npon 
the  water-traps  or  the  house-drain,  and  brought 
up  the  products  of  decomposition  from  the 
sewers.  If  there  had  been  no  fires,  the  traps 
might  have  acted  perfectly.  I have  known  many 
first-class  mansions  to  be  in  the  worst  conditions, 
in  which  aroyal  progress  through  them,  attended 
by  extra  fires,  would  be  a progress  of  danger  to 
a susceptible  person;  the  conditions  being  those 
in  which  foul  air  would  be  drawn  in  to  com- 
mingle with  the  vitiated  air  from  overcrowding, 
from  lights,  so  as  to  create  a more  noxious  mix- 
ture. First-class  hotels  on  the  Continent  are, 
in  these  respects,  often  most  dangerous  places, 
where  I have  known  frequent  fatal  caaea  occur 
from  these  causes.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  the 
editor  of  the  Mtdical  Review,  was  killed 

(as  he  has  described)  by  the  air-poison  in  a 
house  in  Brighton,  where  he  went  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health. 

Various  means  have  been  proposed  and  tried 
for  combating  the  noxious  gases  evolved  from 
the  stagnant  deposit.  By  some  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  a complete  remedy,  to  ventilate  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  the  house  drain,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  house,  and  by  a shaft  lead  up 
the  gas  and  distribute  it  at  the  house-top.  Where 
this^has  been  done,  sometimes  through  the  water- 
spouts, the  gas  has  been  diffused  with  fatal  effects 
amongst  the  oooupants  of  the  attics.  Moreover, 
when  the  basement  traps  have  been  defective, 
and  the  warm-air  pump  within  doors,  as  described, 
has  been  active,  the  gas  has  taken  the  shorter 
cut  of  going  into  tho  lower  premises.  By  some 
engineers  it  is  proposed  to  ventilate  the  gases 
nearer  their  source,  at  the  sewer,  or  the  tank  of 
deposit,  and  carry  them  away  by  high  shafts. 
Where  this  has  been  done,  as  it  has  been  on  the 
Continent,  the  gases  thus  diffused  have  been 
found  to  be  nuisanoes  in  the  suburban  districts; 
a method  of  ventilation,  in  which  people  in  the 
suburbs  of  Liverpool  have  had  experience,  in  the 
ventilation  of  chemical  works  by  tall  chimneys. 
By  one  engineer  a plan  was  proposed  and  tried 
of  ventilating  a sewer  of  deposit  by  means  of  a 
steam  jet,  with  the  result  of  a more  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  the  gases  than  ever.  By  one  engineer 
the  plan  was  proposed  and  tried  in  Paris,  of  the 
ventilation  of  a sewer  of  deposit  by  au  upcast 
shaft,  or  chimney,  through  fire.  But  the  pro- 
ducts distributed  at  a distance,  if  less  noxious, 
were  found  to  be  a nuisance,  and  the  prooess 
was  abaudoned.  By  some  manufacturing 
chemists  it  is  proposed  to  combat  the  noxiooa 
gases  with  disinfectants,  the  more  correct  name 
of  which  was  proved  to  be  deodorisers.  By  one 
we  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  were  almost 
accused  of  manslaughter  for  not  directing  the 
general  application  of  his  preparation  of  an 
acetate  of  lead  as  a complete  preventive.  In 
the  strength  of  his  convictions,  he,  poor  man, 
went  with  it  to  extinguish  a cholera  epidemic, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  it 
amidst  his  own  preparations.  By  Some  chemLts, 
charcoal  powder  was  insisted  upon  as  a specifio. 
The  crew  of  a ship  sent  loaded  with  it  to  the 
Crimea  was  attacked  by  the  cholera,  and  the 
faces  of  the  first  victims  were  blackened  by  the 
charcoal  powder  they  had  been  unloading. 

The  difference  of  condition  between  the 
stagnant  sewerage,  which  is  pntrid  and  kills 
fish,  and  that  of  fresh  sewage  from  self-cleansing 
drains  and  sewers,  which,  when  discharged  into 
rivers,  feeds  them  and  augments  their  numbers, 
is  nob  remembered.  The  most  effectual  course 
is  not  to  combat  with  the  gases  when  produced, 
bub  to  prevent  their  production — to  prevent  the 
poison  pits,  and  the  need  of  their  various 
materials  and  services  for  guarding  against 
them.  Edwin  CHADwiCi:. 


» DRA.INAGE  v.  FEVER.” 

StBj — this  time,  when  the  sympathy  and 
alarm  of  the  whole  nation  have  been  aroused  by 
the  sad  visitation  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  happily  subsiding,  it  is 
quite  opportune  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the 
state  of  our  domiciliary  sanitary  matters.  I do 
not  for  a moment  believe  in  the  off-hand  recom- 
mendation of  the  Spectator,  to  “ hang  a few 
plumbers  for  murder,”  as  an  antidote.  We  must 
look  more  to  ourselves.  As  a practical  man,  I 
have  been  many  a time  and  oft  much  surprised 
to  observe,  in  passing  along  our  streets,  and 
casting  an  eye  on  the  areas  below,  fronting  not 
only  the  most  moderate  of  dwellings,  bub  also  in 
some  of  the  highest  class  West-end  mansions,, 


the  bell-gratings  of  the  iron  traps  left  off,  and 
in  many  instances  nowhere  to  be  seen,  being 
lost,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  re- 
placing them  after  the  very  common  but  objec- 
tionable practice  of  flushing  down  all  refuse 
when  washing  the  areas,  and  forthwith  is  im- 
provised a permanent,  though  nnseenj/oiintaia, 
as  it  were,  of  Tniasma,  for  the  delectation  of  all 
open  windows  above,  the  same  being,  by  the 
natural  air-ourrenb  of  the  street,  duly  turned 
into  the  rooms.  I also  well  know,  from  constant 
experience,  that  the  same  practice  exists  in  sinks, 
lavatories,  and  back-yards  to  an  incredible 
extent,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the 
same.  In  many  houses,  also,  in  bedrooms,  where 
a water-supply  exists,  as  also  in  butlers’  pan- 
tries,  where  glass,  ohina,  and  decanters  are 
washed,  and  left  inverted  to  drain,  the  same 
neglect  prevails,  or  the  duly  fastened  grating  of 
the  waste  simply  covers  an  opening  into  a pipe 
untrapped,  and  frequently  into  a cesspool 
of  stagnant  aocomulationa.  Too  often  the 
inconvenience  is  merely  looked  npon  as  “ an 
unpleasant  smell,”  and  is  treated  accordingly 
with  a dose  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  other 
disinfectant,  and  so  the  question  is  for  the 
time  settled,  or  supposed  so  to  be.  I bad 
occasion  to  know  of  an  elegant  villa  near  the 
Regent’s  Park,  where  the  upper  floor  corridor, 
with  three  or  four  bedrooms  on  either  side,  had 
on  the  landing  of  the  staircase  an  apparently 
very  convenient  covered  sink,  with  water  laid  on, 
from,  which  the  ewers  and  water-bottles  of  the 
said  bedrooms,  as  well  as  those  on  the  floor 
below,  were  daily  filled ; the  said  sink  had  tho 
grating  of  the  wa^te  firmly  braced  in,  and  con- 
stantly emitted  the  most  offensive  miasmatic 
effluvia,  the  said  waste  having  been  duly  (or 
rather  unduly)  conveyed  through  the  outer  wall 
by  a simple  short  length  of  pipe  into  the  outside 
stack  pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  plunged 
and  cemented  through  the  area  pavement  below 
into  an  untrapped  cesspool  drain.  I knew  also 
of  an  instance,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  for  years  the  illness, 
fever,  and  general  failing  of  health  of  tho 
occupiers  of  some  half-dozen  tidy-looking  dwel- 
lings had  formed  the  theme  of  conversation  and 
notoriety.  On  being  applied  to  in  the  matter,  I 
found  to  my  astonishment  that  the  entire  water 
supply  of  the  tenements  in  question  was  a leaden 
pipe  running  from  the  main  to  the  cottages, 
which  actually  passed  through  and  under  the  soil 
of  the  privies.  The  pipe  had  been  for  a long 
time  positively  rotten,  and  in  parts  perforated  by 
decay,  and  luted,  as  it  were,  by  the  soil  itself ; to 
that  the  supply  had  been  for  years  impregnated 
with  undeodorised  organic  matter ; and  the  same 
most  assuredly  by  flux  and  reflux  permeating 
(no  matter  in  .how  homceopachical  a degree)  the 
supply  of  the  entire  locality.  Going  from 
'•  Omega”  to  “ Alpha,”  I bad  the  honour,  some 
two  years  siuoe,  of  being  consulted  by  H.R.H.  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  on  tho 
sad  state  of  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  new 
palace  at  Neusbrelitz,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent residences  in  all  Germany,  which,  at 
almost  endless  cost,  had  for  years  occupied  tbe 
highest  English  and  Continental  talent  in  its 
erection  and  decorations.  On  proceeding  thither 
personally  to  examine  into  the  matter,  I found 
that  everything  connected  with  the  closet  and 
water-supply  had  been  got  up  with  the  mosii 
costly  outlay  and  appliances,  as  regarded  style 
and  appearances,  but  the  sanitary  arrangements 
were  an  utter  mockery  and  sham,  painfully 
corroborated  by  the  tainted  air  of  the  entire 
interior,  as  though  that  part  of  the  affair  was 
quite  of  a subordinate  character ; and  I had 
to  return  to  England,  and,  taking  with  me  a 
whole  array  of  proper  appai  atus  and  accessories, 
proceed  again  to  Mecklenburg,  and  take  up  the 
entire  existing  arrangements  and  remodel  the 
same  throughont,  with,  I am  happy  to  say, 
every  desired  result,  as  I have  the  honour  of 
holding  the  written  testimonial  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  acknowledging  the  same.  Such  in- 
stances as  the  above  exist  all  over  England,  as 
is  patent  to  most  practical  men,  and  should  be 
looked  to-  In  many  cases  it  has  arisen  from  a 
species  of  apathy  as  regards  the  unseen  of  the 
household  so  long  as  the  ornamental,  the  deco- 
rative, or  the  admirable  is  satisfied ; or  else  there 
must  exist  a sad  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
really  simple  principles  of  the  whole  question. 
Again,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  undo  and  remedy  very  sadly 
defective  drainage  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
West-end  hotels,  where  the  great  cost  of 
erection  ought  to  have  insured  perfection,  but 
misplaced  provisions  and  complication  of  access 


to  the  same  had  together  conspired  to  oreato 
very  serions  annoyance,  and  would  have 
been  worse  but  for  the  unflagging  attention 
of  the  management,  combined  with  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  the  site.  However,  all  this  ia 
amended,  and  ia  now  as  it  should  be,  changed 
and  perfect,  I belieTe,  sir,  that  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Works,  of  the  district 
authorities,  or  of  local  orders,  will  go  for  nothing 
in  doing  away  with  this  state  of  things,  unless  a 
proper  houae-to-honse  visitation  ia  made  from 
the  mansion  to  the  hovel,  and  reports  duly 
made,  unmasking  that  which  requires  remedy- 
ing, and  from  which  the  Board  of  Works,  or 
other  authorities,  may  base  their  imperative 
orders  for  amelioration.  Further,  if  proprietors 
about  to  build,  or  alter  (whether  mausion  or 
estate) , will  only  give  the  professional  gentle^ 
men  architects  whose  aid  they  enlist  a proper 
discretion,  the  latter,  who  well  understand  both 
the  matter  and  its  importance,  will  assuredly 
issue  such  details  of  drainage  in  the  specification 
as  will  leave  the  contractor  or  his  plumbers 
but  little  option  in  the  matter,  and  a good  re- 
sult will  ensue.  Even  the  trashy  so-called 
pan-closets  of  commerce  (so  aptly  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  T.  Suffield,  in  his  letter  in  your  number  for 
December  23rd)  will  become  cashiered,  as  all 
architects  are  fully  conversant  with  the  prodno- 
tions  of  many  first-class  firms,  and  would,  npon 
principle,  recommend  none  other. 

Henry  R.  Wagner. 


“JACK  PLANE.” 

William  Randall,  whose  death  by  accident 
we  mentioned  in  onr  last  with  much  regret,, 
has  left  his  wife  and  seven  children  unpro- 
vided for.  Some  of  the  master-bnilders  may 
be  willing  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  good, 
from  their  point  of  view,  his  letters  were  oalon- 
lated  to  do;  and  we  willingly  mention,  at  the 
request  of  a correspondent,  that  the  family  live 
at  No.  34,  Swinton-street,  Gray’s-iun-road. 
Messrs.  Henson,  Brothers,  of  No.  4,  York-plaoe, 
Portman-sqoare,  say  that  Mr.  Randall  worked  in 
their  firm  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  that 
they  always  found  him  an  industrious,  well- 
couduoted  man.  They  will  willingly  receive 
uuy  uuutrlDutiona  tliat  may  be  forwarded  to 
them. 


BRICK. 

The  reference  to  the  “ Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture,” given  in  the  Builder,  p.  952,  has  forced 
npon  my  attention  a point  which  I had  purposely 
avoided,  as  open  to  misconstruction.  We  have 
to  consider  how  the  word  “brick”  was  first 
introduced  to  England,  and  to  avoid  confusing  it 
with  the  word  tile. 

The  Romans  used  tiles  of  all  sorts,  bat  they 
were  not  real  bricks,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  ; a tile  ia  derived  from  the  Latin  word  tego, 
hence  iegula,  “a  tile,”  shelter,  or  covering j 
brick  is  said  to  be  a corruption  from  imbreXf 
imhHcis  a synonym  for  tegula ; it  means  the 
gutter-tile,  or  roof-tile ; from  this  we  have  our 
modern  word  to  imbricate,  or  “ work  with  tiles.” 

The  author  of  “ Domestic  Architecture  in 
England”  (Oxford,  1859)  writes,— “ The  earliest 
use  of  moulded  bricks  has  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated."— Part  ii.,  p.  283. 

Farther, — **  It  appears  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  brick  in  any  ancient  building  account.  . . . 
The  silence  of  early  records  on  this  subject  . . . 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  bricks 
continued  to  be  mado  in  the  Roman  fashion, 
and  passed  by  the  name  of  tiles.” — Turner’s 
“ Domestic  Architecture,”  p.  xxvi.  (Oxford,  1851). 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bedo,  quotes  an  in- 
quisition, at  Faversham,  temp.  Hen.  HI.  It  is 
open  to  question  what  these  bricks  were,  and,  I 
suppose,  it  would  be  called  “ancient,”  in  Mr. 
Tamer’s  sense.  His  date,  1216-1272,  covers 
the  alleged  date  of  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
to  which  he  also  refers ; but  unfortunately 
other  authorities  state  that  this  mansion  was 
built  in  1569.  There  are  dates  of  erections  at 
different  epochs ; it  ia  a matter  of  great  interest 
to  ascertain  to  which  era  the  “bricks”  really 
belong.  . ., 

My  view  of  tbe  matter  is,  that  tbe  art  of  tile- 
making,  as  introduced  by  the  Ramans,  was 
never  quite  lost  in  England  ; that  brickwork,  in 
its  modern  sense,  “ to  imbricate,”  first  arose  from 
the  custom  of  giving  houses  a facing  of  tile,  pen- 
dant along  the  front  wall  to  keep  ont^  the 
weather  ; and  that,  subsequently,  baked  bricks, 
called  baksteen,  i.e.,  baked  stone,  were  intro* 
dneed  from  Flanders. 
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We  have  “ Tylers”  in  plenty,  bat  no  patrony- 
znios  in  brick.  Lydgate,  circa  1460,  nses  both  : — 

**  " ' made  of  tjlos  hard  of  bake 

Fro  touch  of  fire  to  aare  the  Scripture.” 

2. 

Eke  in  pillars  of  bricke  full  hard  y-bake 
Which  wer  up  set,  long,  large,  and  huge." 

It  might  appear  that  both  words  are  nsed 
in  the  same  sense,  but  that  the  first  quo- 
tation has  reference  to  a tiled  fireplace,  and  we 
know  that  moulded  bricks  were  nsed  before 
1460.  A.  Hail, 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SALT  MAKING. 

Two  years  ago  a visitor  to  the  Salt  Works  of 
Messrs.  Hamer  & Davies,  at  Winoham,  near 
Northwich,  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  some 
decided  improvement  in  the  salt^boiling  and 
evaporating  process.  Letters  patent  had  been 
taken  out  for  the  machinery  invented,  to  effect 
the  work  which  has  usually  to  be  done  by  baud 
labour  under  peculiarly  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, from  the  heat  and  steam  in  which  the 
salt-boilers  had  to  be  enveloped  daring  the  pro- 
cess of  " drawing  the  pans.”  The  firm  have  had 
three  pans  at  work  on  the  improved  principle 
since,  and  the  members  of  the  trade  have  been 
allowed  ample  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
process. 

During  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed 
other  improvements  have  been  added  at  the 
works.  The  salt  on  being  taken  from  the  pans, 
instead  of  being  put  into  carts  and  taken  into  the 
store  by  men,  is  now  put  on  to  a travelling 
carriage  or  elevator,  and  carried  np  into  thereof 
of  the  storehouse,  where  it  is  tipped  so  as  to  fill 
the  store  on  all  sides  equally,  by  which  the  salt 
is  kept  cleaner  and  in  better  condition  from  not 
having  to  be  handled  nntil  loaded  into  boats  or 
railway  trucks.  ,A  further  improvement  has 
now  been  effected  at  these  works  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  of  any  description.  The  first 
have  obtained  a patent  for  supplying  the 
evaporatmg  pans  with  heated  brine,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  flow  into  the  pans  in  its  natural  cold 
state.  The  advantages  of  this  improvement  are 
that  it  enables  the  firemen  to  keep  the  pans  at  a 
more  eqnable  temperature  with  less  labour,  and 
consequently  with  loos  Uuuxugu  lw  tUo  pu,uo 
furnaces.  This  contrivance  is  ingeniously  carried 
out  by  throwing  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine  or  from  the  steam  boiler  into  a large 
tube,  this  tube  having  a second  one  through  its 
centre,  which  contains  the  brine  on  its  passage 
to  the  evaporating  pans,  thereby  heating  the 
brine,  and  at  the  same  time  condensing  the 
steam,  This  condensed  steam  then  becomes  very 
hot  ^ water,  which  is  nsed  to  feed  the  steam- 
engine  boiler,  and  thns  a very  small  quantity  of 
fresh  water  is  needed  for  the  boiler,  and  con- 
siderable leas  mod  and  scale  is  generated,  an 
important  desideratum  where  the  water  supply 
is  very  impure.  These  improvements  appear  to 
be  working  satisfactorily. 

The  point  which  suggests  itself  as  most 

portant  is  the  desirabilty  of  devising  means  for 
saving  the  men,  and,  in  some  cases,  women,  from 
the  degrading  oconpation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jooted  in  salt-boiling. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  Report  at  the  last  annual  general  meeting 
stated  that,  in  the  past  session,  an  address  had 
been  presented  by  a numerous  body  of  members 
and  associates,  recommending  that  the  number 
of  the  council  should  be  increased  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty,  the  maximum  permitted  by  the 
additional  councillors 
should  be  from  the  class  of  members  and  one 
Irom  the  class  of  associates,  and  that  each  and 
every  year  two  of  the  members  and  two  of  the 
Msociates  of  council  should  become  ineligible 
for  re-election  until  after  the  expiration  of°one 
year.  The  result  of  the  deliberatious  of  the 
council  on  this  proposal  was  in  effect,  that  the 
suggested  increase  in  the  number  of  their  body 
was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  efficient 
administration,  and  that  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment every  year  of  the  two  senior  members,  for 
that  must  have  been  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
measure  as  proposed,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be 
prejudicial  and  disadvantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  Institution.  A requisition  having  been 
made  for  a special  meeting  of  members  only,  to 
consider  the  question,  such  meeting  was  accord- 
ingly convened,  and  certain  modifications  finally 
were  adopted.  ''  i 


Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  applica' 
tions  for  admission  into  the  Institution,  and  for 
transfer  from  the  class  of  associate  to  that  of 
member,  the  council  had  had  under  consideration 
the  roles  and  regulations  respecting  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates.  These  seemed  to  be 
amply  sufficient,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  to  insure 
the  election  only  of  those  whose  avocations  and 
antecedents  were  such  as  to  render  them 
worthy  of  the  privilege.  It  had,  however, 
been  pointed  out  that  in  every  case  the  state- 
ment of  qualifications  must  embrace  a full 
and  consecutive  narrative  of  the  career  of  the 
candidate,  and  that  the  proposer  and  seconders 
must  have  a personal  Icnoioledge  of  the  details 
of  the  qualifications  upon  which  the  appli- 
cation was  based.  During  the  past  session 
11  associates  had  been  transferred  to  the  class  of 
members.  The  elections  had  comprised  26 
members  and  102  associates,  together  128,  while 
the  deductions  due  to  deaths,  resignations,  and 
erasures  amounted  to  45,  leaving  an  effective 
increase  of  83,  being  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  in 
the  twelve  months.  There  had  been  50  ad- 
missions  to  the  class  of  students  attached  to  the 
Institution,  and  20  had  been  removed  from  the 
list  from  various  causes,  so  that  the  net  increase 
was  30  or  17  per  cent.  There  were  on  the  books 
on  the  30th  of  November  last  14  honorary 
members,  724  members,  1,048  associates,  and 
203  Btndents,  together  1,989,  as  against  945  ten 
years  ago. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Arundel. — A yOUng  man  has  been  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a scaffold  at  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church  now  in  course  of  erection  here.  The 
deceased  was  a labourer.  About  half  a dozen 
men  had  just  fixed  a large  stone  on  the  top  of 
the  building,  about  60  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
the  deceased  went  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  on  the  upper  scaffold  to  jump  down  on 
to  a lower  scaffold  which  is  five  boards  wide, 
each  board  being  9 in.  wide.  The  deceased  got 
down  backwards,  and  on  reaching  the  lower 
scaffold  he  fell  backwards  from  the  scaffold  to 
the  ground.  He  was  quite  insensible,  and  died 
in  about  ten  minutes.  The  deceased  had  been 

opolcon  to  hy  Mr.  AdHia,  tLo  toroman,  and  wo 

proved  for  his  recklessness.  A verdict  of  acci- 
dental death  was  returned  by  the  coroner’s  jury. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — At  Danston,  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  River  Tyne,  a new  engine- 
factory  has  been  blown  to  the  ground  by  a 
hurricane  j the  walls  were  only  two  bricks  in 
thickness.  The  workmen  received  timely  warn- 
ing by  the  swaying  of  the  walls,  and  ran  out  of 
the  way;  but  Mr.  Archer,  senior,  a propietor  of 
the  factory,  and  a boy  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
They  were  extricated  after  considerable  difficulty. 
Mr.  Archer  was  in  an  unconscious  state,  and 
very  seriously  injured  about  the  feet  and  head. 
He,  however,  is  expected  to  recover.  In  New- 
castle and  Gateshead  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  to  property  by  the  gale. 


expected  they  will  yield  an  aggregate  rental  of 
1,4001.  or  1,5001.  a year. 

The  covered  market,  according  to  the  original 
terms  of  the  contract,  was  to  have  been  finished 
in  March  of  the  present  year;  bat  difficulties  as 
to  the  delivery  of  the  ironwork,  and  some  other 
unforeseen  circumstances,  caused  considerable 
delay  with  the  work.  During  the  past  few 
months,  however,  the  progress  has  been  more 
rapid,  and  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  fixing 
the  roof.  This  portion  of  the  market  stands 
upon  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the 
Manor  Hall  and  the  ground  immediately  ad- 
joining. The  site  has  the  disadvantage  of  a 
steep  gradient,  necessitating  the  ascent  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  steps  from  Kirkgate  en- 
trance (thirty,  it  is  said),  and  a like  number  will 
have  to  be  descended  from  Godwio-street  when 
that  part  of  the  building  is  erected.  Some 
carved  work  has  been  executed  on  the  front  of 
the  Kirkgate  entrance,  including  two  figures 
representing  the  “ Goddess  of  Plenty  ” and  the 
” Goddess  of  Flowers.” 

In  connexion  with  the  market,  — forming, 
in  fact,  a portion  of  the  exterior  buildings 
of  the  covered  market,  — another  block  of 
buildings  is  approaching  completion  in  Godwin- 
street.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has 
lofty  attics.  The  block  begins  with  the  line 
of  the  street  opposite  the  ” Batter  Cross,”  and 
extends  to  the  line  of  James-street.  The  central 
portion  of  the  building  is  intended  as  a market 
tavern.  The  roofing  of  the  building  has  just  been 
completed,  and  it  is  expected  the  whole  of  these 
premises  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  March 
next.  The  works  for  the  erection  of  this  block 
were  let  about  fourteen  months  ago  for  the  sum 
of  4,4001. ; and  are  expected  to  yield  to  the  Cor- 
poration a yearly  income  of  6001.  or  7001. 


BRADFORD  COVERED  MARKET. 

The  works  for  the  covered  market  which  is 
now  being  built  were  let  in  December,  1869, 
for  12,5001.;  but  this  structure  is  only  a part  of 
the  Kirkgate  market  scheme,  as  it  only  extends 
from  Kirkgate  to  the  first  opening  in  Darley- 
street;  whereas  the  complete  soheme  provides 
for  its  being  carried  forward  to  Godwin-street 
above.  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson  are  the 
architects,  their  plans  having  obtained  the  first 
prize  offered  by  the  Corporation  for  market 
designs.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  the  principal  ornamentation  being 
at  the  Kirkgate  front,  where  is  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building.  The  interior  is  arranged  on  the 
pavilion  principle,  and  there  are  four  avenues. 
It  is  45  fc.  high,  the  roof  being  supported  by 
light  iron  columns  and  arches,  and  so  arranged 
chat  the  northern  light  is  principally  admitted. 
There  is  ample  provision  for  ventilation,  and 
keeping  the  place  cool  daring  hot  weather. 
Altogether  the  market  will  cost  20,0001.,  ex- 
clusive of  internal  fittings  ; but  as  yet  the  Cor- 
poration  have  not  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  the  second  portion.  When  the  scheme 
IB  completed  there  will  be  thirty  exterior  shops, 
eleven  in  Godwin-street,  eleven  in  Darley-street 
and  eight  in  Kirkgate.  Ten  of  these  shops  are 
now  in  coarse  of  erection,  and  thev  will  form  the 
finishing  of  the  Kirkgate  front  of  the  market. 
The  oontraots  for  building  these  shops  were  let 
in  Jane  last  for  the  enm  of  7,9501.;  and  it  is 


AS  TO  TOWN  HALLS. 

SiE, — Our  city  baiog  at  this  moment  without  a public 
hall  suited  to  its  requirements,  a meeting  was  held  a short 
time  since  to  consider  the  advisability  of  erecting  one.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  initiatory  steps,  to 
which  I have  the  hononr  to  act  as  secretary.  My  object 
in  trespassing  upon  your  courtesy  is  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
numerous  readers,  among  whom  are  doubtless  many  who 
have  had  experience  in  similar  buildings,  can  and  will  kindly 
give  me  a loading  hint  or  two  as  to  the  approximate  cost  aud 
oo=..rL,ot.-o»  « htiiWinff  O«rahlof.fapi.rin,?l,«0at0  2.000 
people,  and  easily  convertible  into  a couoert-room 
theatre,  ball-room,  sale-room,  &c.  j or  probably  aomo  one 
might  be  able  to  inform  me  where  there  is  a building  of 
this  character  which  one  or  more  of  our  committee  could 
inspect.  Should  you  be  able  to  afford  space  for  my 
request,  I shall  be  moat  grateful.  Chablbs  Wtnxx 
Carliile.  ' 


LETTER-BOXES  AND  BUILDERS. 

Sib,— WUl  you  kiudly  give  space  for  these  few  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  letter-box  question  in  yonr  last  number  ? 

With  all  deference  to  the  Postmaster-General,  I am 
bound  to  say  that  he  has  never  been  a builder,  or  he  would 
be  more  considerate  for  them.  A builder  is  now  required 
to  almost  famish  a house  for  a tenant : ha  is  bound  to  put 
cupboards  or  presses  in  nearly  every  room  in  the  house, 
to  fit  up  every  window  with  blinds,  to  fix  sideboards,  lit 
up  the  bouse  with  gas,  find  a plate.rack  and  many  other 
items  to  spare  furniture:  so  that  in  reality  a tenant  has 
nothing  whatever  to  give  him  an  interest  to  stay  in  the 
house  any  longer  than  he  has  made  it  dirty  and  unin- 
habitable;—then  he  prefers  a new  honso.  This  letter-box 
question  is  a matter  of  interest  between  the  tenant  aod 
Postmaster-General,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  landlord.  w,  E, 

LEEDS  BRIDGE  IMPROVEMENT: 
ARBITRATION  CASE. 

An  arbitration  on  property  betongiog  to  Mr.  William 
Emsley,  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  improvement  in  connexion 
with  the  Leeds  new  bridge,  has  been  gone  into  at  the 
town-hall.  Mr.  Richard  Qonthwsite,  of  Lomby,  was  the 
arbitrator.  The  property  consists  of  shops  at  the  south- 
east aide  of  Leeds  Bridge,  and  some  warehouses  behind, 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  claimant,  said 
that  the  Corporation  had  agreed  that  the  compensation 
should  include  not  only  the  value  of  the  property,  but 
also  Mr.  Emsley's  interest  in  the  bed  of  the  River  Aire, 
aod  damages  for  a trespass  by  the  contractor  for  the 
bridge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newsam,  of  Leeds,  land  surveyor,  stated 
that  the  property  was  iu  a most  excellent  situation,  and 
on  the  traffic  side  of  the  bridge.  The  land  on  which  the 
buildings  were  erected  was  worth  lOL  10s.  per  yard.  The 
property  which  was  occupied  produced  a rental  of 
316L  10s.,  and  the  unoccupied  portion  was  worth  lOOf.  per 
annum.  He  thought  that  the  estate  was  let  at  a very  low 
rental.  The  front  portion  of  the  property  was  worth 
twenty-fonr  years’  purchase,  and  the  back  part  twenty 
years' purchase.  That  would  amount  to  9,166L;  to  this, 
in  an  ordinary  case,  would  have  to  be  added  10  per  cent, 
for  compulsory  pnrebase,  but  he  was  of  opinion  this  was  a 
case  where  20  per  cent,  ought  to  be  given,  considering  the 
advantages  the  Corporation  would  obtain  iu  the  erection 
of  the  new  bridge  by  the  purchase  of  this  property;  that 
would  make  a total  of  10,9d7L  4s.,  exclusive  of  the  damages 
to  be  awarded  for  trespass, 

Mr.  George  Corson,  of  Leeds,  architect,  valued  the  l»nd 
at  lOf.  per  yard,  or  6,230L;  the  buildings  were  worth 
3,819L  Ids.,  making  a total  of  9,049L  18s.,  which,  with 
20  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  would  make  10,859L 
17s.  7d. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Whiteley,  of  Leeds,  builder,  agreed  with 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Corson. 

I'or  the  Corporation, — Mr.  Thomas  Fenwick,  of  Leeds, 
surveyor,  said  he  had  valued  the  estate,  and  considered 
that  the  fair  rental  of  the  property,  occupied  and  unoccu- 
pied, was  310L  ; from  this  be  would  deduct  3ul.  15a.  for 
repairs  and  painting,  making  a net  annual  rent  of  3091.  ISs. 
Part  of  the  property  was  worth  twenty  years’,  and  the 
remainder  eighteen  years’  purchase.  The  total  value  was 
6,7911.,  to  which  he  would  add  10  per  cent.,  or  5791.  for 
compulsory  taking,  which  would  make  a total  of  6,3701. 
Ho  was  of  opinion  that  51.  per  yard  was  a fair  value  for 
the  land.  „ , , . ,, 

Mr.  Christopher  Dresser,  of  Leeds,  architect;  Mr. 
Perkins,  of  Leeds,  architect ; and  other  witnesses,  gave 
similar  evidence. 

The  arbitrator  reserved  his  decision. 


CAMBEEWELL  VESTRY  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — A letter,  signed  “Another  Competitor,”  appeared 
in  your  last  week’s  issue,  in  which  was  a statement  that, 
“ according  to  the  South  London  Frei$,  six  out  of  the  eight 
selected  designs  conld  not  be  placed  on  the  site.” 

As  ours  was  one  of  the  designs  in  which  this  supposed 
defect  was  discovered  by  the  critic  of  the  local  paper 
mentioned,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  us  to  state 
that  the  editor  of  the  South  London  Pres*  has  since  been 
good  enough  to  correct  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  inserted  in  bis  paper,  dated  the  23rd  inat.,  an  article 
admitting  tbac,  upon  the  point  mentioned,  we  had  been 
unfairly  criticised. 

Tna  Aptuobs  of  Desigs  maekbd  “Thoeough.” 


as  the  architect;  nevertheless,  Brown  and  the  builder  I 
sign  this  agreement  as  to  referees,  Ac. 

The  job  is  now  nearly  completed,  and,  as  Brown  refuses  I 
to  part  with  any  more  money  upon  certifleate,  they  all  I 
have  a meeting,  and  the  two  referees  appoint  a builder  as 
umpire,  and  order  him  to  measure  the  work,  and  see  if 
there  has  been  too  much  money  paid  or  not.  To  this  the 
architect  objects,  and  says  no  one  has  any  business  to 
measure,  or  do  anything  until  the  job  is  completed,  and  his 
final  certificate  given,  and  refuses  to  give  up  the  plans  for 
that  purpose. 

The  builder’s  creditors  are  pnsbing  him  on  all  sides,  and 
in  case  he  gets  into  difficulties,  wOl  not  Brown  bo  answer- 
able for  any  damage  or  expenses  the  builder  may  sustain 
through  refusing  to  pay  these  said  architect’s  certificates, 
the  amount  whieft  is  now  owing  npon  them  being  80QL,  and 
the  job  up  to  this  time  has  cost  over  3,0001. 

If  you  can  give  a reply  to  this  in  your  next  issue,  it 
wonld  very  greatly  oblige  all  parties  concerned,  I know, 
and  I think  will  be  considered  conclusive,  and  your  opinion 
abided  by,  and  thus  save  the  matter  drifting  into  the  Law 
Courts.  9' 

•,*  Notwithstanding  out  correspondent’s  belief,  we  feel 
sure  our  opinion,  if  it  were  given  without  further  informa- 
tion, would  not  satisfy  all  parties,  nor  would  they  be  wiselto 
bind  themselves  to  it.  The  architect  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances is  the  employer’s  agent,  and  can  bind  him. 
But  in  this  case  the  employer,  by  the  second  agreement, 
takes  the  matter,  to  a certain  extent,  into  his  own  hands, 
and  the  exact  bearing  and  weight  of  the  two  documents 
would  have  to  be  considered  together.  The  moral  of 
the  story  is,  that  an  architect  should  avoid  employing 
his  I'atner  to  do  work  under  him,  if  he  desires  to  retain 
his  employer’s  entire  confidence.  However  honourable 
he  may  be,  the  fear  that  he  is  “running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds  ” is  pretty  sure  to  arise. 


THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY  AND  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

Sib,— It  appears,  from  the  Saturday  Reoietc,  December 
16,  1871,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stanford, 
the  publisher  of  these  maps,  the  complete  map  of 
England  and  Wales, — one  inch  to  a mile,— is  now  pub- 
lished, with  the  hills,  engraved  in  110  divisions.”  It 
appears,  also,  from  this  statement,  that,  besides  the 
“ Ordnance  Plan  of  London,— on  the  scale  of  6 feet  to  a 
mile,” — there  is  a “New  Ordnance  Plan  of  London,  and 
hs  environs,  on  the  scale  of  25'34t  in.  to  a mile.” 

Various  parish  estate  maps  have  been  published,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  parishes,  as  well  as  those  of  tweuty-five 
in  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  6-in.  county  maps 
of  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Middlesex.  Under  the  Copy- 
right Act,  I believe  that  the  publisher  is  now  compelled, 
under  a penalty,  to  send  a oemy  of  all  maps  published  by 
him  to  the  British  Museum  Library  wiihin  a certain  time 
after  publication ; but  many  of  the  above-mentioned  maps 
are  uocyet  indexed,  nor  are  those  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  already  pub- 
lished, Cns.  CooEE. 


“ CLOSETS.” 

Sib, —I  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Suffield  in 
Tcspect  of  the  pan-closet,  which  is,  I have  after  a good 
deal  of  experience  come  to  consider,  a great  mistake ; for 
why  should  we  seek  to  retain  a nuisance,  only  covered  by 
a trap  which  is  so  very  liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  so 
rendered  no  trap  at  all  ? 

It  is,  however,  proverbially  easy  to  find  fault ; perhaps 
hardly  so  to  provide  a remedy.  I,  however,  suggest  that 
which  1 found,  in  building  my  own  house,  to  fully  answer 
the  purpose,  viz. ;— Let  the  lower  end  of  the  soil-pipe, 
when  it  joins  the  town  drain,  pass  through  a common 
syphon-trap  ; continue  this  pipe  (mine  was  of  stoneware, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  cost  much)  upwards  to  the  top  of 
the  nearest  stack  of  chimneys,  when  the  orifice  must  be 
covered  by  a grating  to  keep  out  the  birds;  then  a simple 
closet  (I  mean  only  the  earthenware  pan  and  trap)  con- 
nected with  this  pipe,  is  all  that  is  required ; with  also  an 
arrangement  for  the  supply  of  water  ; but  a little  water 
will  then  clear  the  trap,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  so 
much  to  make  it  secure. 

In  building  my  house  I used  the  pan-closet,  and  in  due 
course  experienced  the  defects  of  it;  it  is  only  some 
months  since  that  the  idea  of  substituting  the  simple 
earthenware  pan  and  trap  occurred  to  me,  and  it  is  1 tbi  ok 
right;  for  we  certainly  do  not  need  the  “container”  to 
store  up  that  which  would  be  far  better  away. 

J.  J.  Fbanes,  C.E. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

Sir, — We  are  iu  the  middle  of  a little  trouble,  and 
cannot  exactly  see  how  to  get  outof  it.  As  we  have  been 
to  more  than  one  solicitor,  and  they  tell  us  they  cannot 
explain  the  law  upon  the  point,  as  it  is  a very  unusual  one, 
perhaps  yon  will  kindly  tell  ua,  in  your  opinion,  what 
ought  to  Se  done,  and  no  doubt  your  reply  will  satisfy  all 
parties  concerned. 

A gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Brown,  is  building  a 
house ; he  employs  an  architect,  whom  we  will  call  Jones, 
who  advertises  the  job  for  public  competition.  Jones,  sen. 
(who  is  Jones,  the  architect’s,  father),  succeeds  in  getting 
it,  and  during  the  progress  there  were  so  many  altera- 
tions made,  that  by  this  time  no  one  can  tell  which  are 
extras  and  which  are  not.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  in 
draws,  which  were  not  to  come  oftener  than  once  in 
eleven  weeks.  These  were  made  upon  certificate  from  the 
architect.  Brown  now  thinks  be  nas  paid  cash  enough, 
and  refuses  to  pay  the  last  three  amounts  certified  by  the 
architect,  ho  being  the  builder's  son.  Brown  thinks  he  is 
favouring  the  builder  too  much.  Now,  we  want  to  know  if 
Brown  has  any  right  to  refuse  to  pay  these  certificates 
when  presented,  and  if  so,  if  there  cannot  be  a writ  issued 
against  him  at  once  for  the  whole  of  the  amount  declared 
dne  by  these  certificates,  as  we  presume  if  an  architect 
certifies  for  more  than  a job  is  worth,  he,  and  only  he,  is 
ocswerable  to  bis  empli^er.  1 may  here  say,  that  after 
the  conditions  and  spocincatiou  were  signed,  through  the 
builder  and  architect  being  father  and  son,  the  archi- 
tect’s employer  thought  he  would  have  an  agreement,  and 
appoint  a referee  for  himself  and  one  for  the  builder, 
who,  if  they  could  not  agree,  were  to  call  in  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  should  be  binding;  but  two  days  before 
this  agreement  was  signed  by  Brown  and  the  builder,  the 
architect  writes  to  Brown,  and  says  he  cannot  recognise 
such  agreement  at  all,  as  it  would  divest  him  of  all  power 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

Manchester  School  of  Art. — The  annual  meeting 
and  distribution  of  prizes,  in  connexion  with  this 
society,  were  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mosley-street.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  distributed  the 
prizes.  In  course  of  his  address  he  said, — 

“ ■R’hat  I wish  to  insist  npon  here  to-night  is,  that  they 
were  not  mistaken  who  originally  insisted  on  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  design  ; in  other  words,  of  bringing  art 
into  living  and  fruitful  contact  ^ith  industry  in  ibis 
country.  At  least,  if  they  were  mistaken,  I think  it  must 
have  been  iu  expecting  too  speedy  a recognition  of  great 
truths,  and  too  rapid  a reduction  of  them  to  action. 
They  did  not  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  crop  for 
which  they  were  sowing  the  seed,  though  they  may  have 
looked  for  the  harvest  loo  soon.  Or  were  they  really  mis- 
taken as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil?  Is  England  really 
ground  in  which  art  will  not  grow,  except  as  an  exotic  ? 
Shall  we  acquiesce  in  that  conclusion,  which  a few  have 
maintained  boldly,  and  which  many,  I fear,  secretly  hold, 
as  a more  or  less  complete  conviction  ? I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  it.” 

The  financial  statemenb  showed  that  for  the 

, w—  i.i.--'  Cv.  0003.  lOo.  aJ., 

the  payments  to  9391.  139.  7d.,  which  left  a 
balance  now  owing  of  1391.  odd,  inoluding  a deficit 
last  year  of  1091. 

Newcastle  School  of  Science  and  Art. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall.  There  was  a large  and  influen- 
tial attendance.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Broad.  The  report  of  the  head 
master  (Mr.  J.  P.  Bacon)  said, — “ The  school  has 
continued  to  progress.  The  attendance  has 
been  greater,  and  the  results,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  prizes  awarded,  are  in  excess  of  last 
year.  I take  this  opportnoity  of  remarking, 
that  should  the  interest  which  is  now  manifested 
in  the  school  increase, — and  I see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not, — at  no  very  distant  day  more 
accommodation  will  be  required  for  our  olasses 
than  we  at  present  possess.”  The  report  of  the 
teaohers  of  the  soience  classes  (Messrs.  Ains- 
worth and  Brade)  stated  that,  “ in  November, 
1870,  a class  for  the  study  of  chemistry  was 
opened  at  the  laboratory  of  the  sugar  refinery, 
Newcastle,  and  attended  by  fourteen  students. 
At  the  examination  held  in  May  last,  all  who  sat 
were  sucoessful.”  The  statement  of  accounts 
showed  that  the  receipts  had  been  97J.  23.  4d., 
and  that  the  balance  now  in  hand  was  lOs.  7d. 


BUILDERS’  DIFFERENCES. 

Another  list  of  tenders,  which  appeared  in 
your  jonrnal  of  Saturday  last,  induces  me,  as 
one  of  the  public,  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of 
a difficulty,  which,  I confess,  to  my  unenlight- 
ened understanding,  seems  by  no  means  easy  to 
solve. 

I allude  to  the  extraordinary  differences  in 
amount  between  the  higher  and  lower  tenders 
for  building  works,  even  in  oases  where  the  plans 
and  specifications  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
and  the  quantities  supplied  at  the  expense  of 
the  employer. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cbailey  New  Union,  I 
observe  that  the  highest  tender  is  17,1391,  while 
the  lowest  is  9,925i., — a difference  of  no  less 
than  7,214i , or  about  seven-nineteenths  of  the 
higher  figures. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  a singular  or  extreme  in- 
atanoe.  In  former  publications  of  your  journal 
I have  frequently  observed  still  more  glaring  • 


inequalities  of  prices ; and  I remember  soma 
months  ago  being  much  struck  by  some  forcible 
observations  which  were  made  in  your  columua 
upon  this  subject. 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  however, 
and  letters  which  have  also  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  your  columns  of  such  a nature  as  to 
invite  at  least  some  explanation  from  the  building 
oommnnity,  I am  not  aware  that  the  faintest 
attempt  has  been  made  by  any  member  of  the 
trade  to  reconcile  or  explain  what  naturally 
appears  to  the  unenlightened  publio  a very 
startling  anomaly. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  prices  of 
labour  and  materials  were,  in  these  days,  as 
well  known  and  regulated  as  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  that  it  wonld  be  almost  as  im- 
prudent and  dangerous  for  a builder  as  for  a 
batcher  or  baker,  to  charge  a profit  of  70,  80,  or 
even  100  per  cent,  beyond  his  fellows  in  the 
same  trade ; and  yet,  if  the  tenders  to  wbioh  1 
have  alluded  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  genuine 
quotations  of  prices  for  works  to  be  exeonted,— 
if  6,000Z.  be  a fair  price  for  one  man,  and  leaves 
him  a fair  or  even  any  profit,  what  profit  must 
another  man  look  for,  who  demands  10,OOOZ.  for 
the  self-same  amount  of  work  ? 

I hope  I may  be  forgiven  for  inviting  attention 
to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  me,  as  to 
many  others  of  the  publio,  a matter  of  very 
serious  interest.  I have  paid  many  thousands 
of  pounds  to  various  builders,  and  I probably 
shall  have  to  pay  many  thousands  more  j and  I 
mnat  candidly  confess,  that,  in  making  my 
choice  of  the  best  men  to  employ,  I shonld 
(prudently  and  natnrally,  as  it  seems  to  me) 
avoid  dealing  with  builders  whose  prices  and 
profits  appear  to  exceed  so  enormously  the 
prices  and  profits  of  the  others  in  the  same  way 
of  business. 

I trust  this  letter  may  really  elicit  some 
reasonable  explanation  of  my  diffionlty. 

A Landowner. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — St.  Clement’s  Church,  which  has 
nndergone  extensive  repairs  and  additions,  has 
been  re-opened  for  divine  worship.  The  work  of 

ohlirflb  ronn^ftt-.ion  Bps  Lpon  going;  on  fur  tWO 

years.  The  south  wall  having  been  found  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  it  was  pulled  down ; an 
arcadieg  similar  to  that  on  the  north  side  has 
been  erected,  and  a new  south  aisle  added.  The 
north  aisle  has  been  re-roofod  to  correspond  with 
the  south  one,  and  the  windows  of  the  clearstory 
over  both  have  been  enlarged  and  filled  with 
stained  glass.  A carved  reredos  and  pnipit,  of 
Bath  stone,  have  also  been  provided.  The 
lighting  of  the  church  has  been  improved  by  the 
provision  of  four  coronas  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  chancel  and  the  nave,  the  roof  of 
both  having  been  re-covered  with  stained  and 
varnished  boards.  The  tower  has  been  raised 
30  ft.,  the  total  height  contemplated  when  funds 
are  forthooming  being  90  ft.  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
been  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  King,  of 
Clifton,  the  builder.  The  total  cost  has  been 
1,800Z.,  and  400Z.  of  this  amount  remain  to  be 
raised. 

Overton,  North  Wales. — The  ancient  church  of 
Overton  was  recently  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sb.  Asaph,  after  having  undergone  a restoration. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  recast.  The 
walls  and  pillars  have  been  cleared  of  whitewash, 
bringing  to  use  the  red  sandstone  of  which  they 
are  constructed.  The  architects  suspected 
(finding  there  was  no  base  to  the  pillars)  that 
the  original  floor  existed  beneath,  and  on  ex- 
amination found  it  to  be  so,  and  thus  brought 
the  bases  to  light,  which  naturally  improved  the 
proportions  of  the  interior.  In  addition  a clear- 
story has  been  raised  over  the  nave,  and  an 
entirely  new  roof  has  also  been  constructed  of 
hammer-beam  construction,  and  the  bays  be- 
tween principals  boarded  in  a vaulted  form.  The 
chnroh  has  been  re-seated  with  low,  open 
benches,  having  sloping  seats  and  leaning  backs, 
and  attention  has  been  paid  to  comfort  and 
accommodation  for  kneeling.  The  organ,  with 
seats  for  the  choir,  has  been  removed  from  the 
west  to  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  to  a small 
chamber  constrncted  for  the  purpose.  The 
mnsio,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  has 
been  aided,  it  -is  said,  by  the  new  roofs  being 
boarded.  Externally,  the  pinnacles  and  parapet 
of  the  north  aisle  have  been  removed.  The  roof, 
finished  with  plain  eaves  and  buttresses,  com- 
pleted with  a temple  coped  wj^r-table,  and  the 
projection  of  the  organ-ohdj^er  beyond  the 
. transept,  gives  it  a distinctive  form  it  did  not 
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before  posaeea.  Tbeee  works,  as  well  as  the 
alterations  to  the  chancel  carried  out  a year  or 
two  ago,  have  been  completed  under  the  charge 
of  Messrs.  W.  M.  Teulon  & Cronk,  architects, 
iKindon  and  Sevenoaks,  by  Mr.  John  Edge, 
builder. 

Wath-upon-Deame. — The  work  of  interior 
restoration  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Wath-upon 
Dearne,  has  now  been  completed  by  the  erection 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  of  a carved  atone 
reredos.  The  rerecTos  extends  across  the  eastern 
wall,  the  central  portion  being  slightly  raised, 
and  surmounted  by  a carved  cornice,  between 
canopied  buttresses,  while  the  side  portions  form 
a traoeried  wall  arcade.  Under  the  window,  in 
a canopied  and  crooketed  niche,  over  the  com- 
mnnion-table,  is  represented  in  relief  the  Gospel 
incident  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  the  Sapper  of 
our  Lord  with  the  two  Disciples  at  Emmaus. 
The  design  was  by  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  of  the 
firm  of  M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son,  and  the  style  is 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  late  Perpendicular  or  Tudor 
period.  It  has  been  designed  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  rest  of  the  chancel  fittings,  and  with  the 
stained  window  below  which  it  stands.  The 
material  is  Caen  stone,  and  the  carving  was  done 
by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  from  the  architect’s 
designs. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Qorion. — The  Brookfield  (Unitarian)  Church 
at  Gorton  has  been  opened.  The  church  is 
erected  in  place  of  the  old  chapel,  which  will 
shortly  be  taken  down.  It  fronts  the  Hyde-roud, 
on  a site  adjoining  the  present  schools  and 
burial-ground  j the  grounds  (which  are  now 
being  laid  out  and  planted)  are  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  with  iron  railing  and  gates  towards 
the  road,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a keeper’s  house, 
and  on  the  other  sides  with  walls  of  a plainer 
character.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church  is 
through  the  tower,  on  the  north  side,  the  lower 
pMt  forming  the  porch.  Above’  is  a ringing- 
chamber  and  belfty,  containing  a peal  of  eight 
bells  (by  Messrs.  Mearsdc  Stambank,of  London). 
The  tower  is  of  more  ornamental  and  elaborate 
character  than  was  at  one  time  intended,  and  is 
finished  with  op,-....,  wLSoK  ir.  ^ VoioBf  or 

150  ft.  from  the  ground.  At  the  angles  are 
carved  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
“The  Angel,  Lion,  Bull,  and  Eagle.”  The 
building  is  Geometric  Decorated.  It  is  faced 
with  stone  on  the  outside,  having  ashlar  dress- 
irga  of  Darleydale  stone  j and  the  spire  is  wholly 
built  of  tho  same  description  of  stone.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave,  77  ft.  long,  21  fc. 
wide ; north  and  south  aisles,  each  70^  ft.  long, 
10^  ft.  wide,  making  a total  width  of  42  fc.  in- 
side ; chancel,  25  fc.  long,  19  fc.  wide,  the  com- 
munion being  raised  above  the  floor  of  the  nave 
by  three  steps  j organ-chamber  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chanoel,  and  vestry  on  the  south  aide. 
There  is  also  a porch  on  the  south  side,  near  to 
the  schools,  and  convenient  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  church  contains 
sittings  for  264  adults,  162  children,  and  24 
singers  in  the  choir : in  all,  450  persons.  In- 
ternally there  are  polished  red  granite  columns 
between  the  nave  and  the  aisles  (which  divide 
the  length  into  six  bays),  and  to  the  shafts  of  the 
chancel  arch  j the  arches  being  all  of  stone.  The 
chancel  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
roofs  are  of  pitch  pine,  with  the  timbers  exposed 
to  view,  and  the  internal  woodwork  generally, 
including  the  seats  in  the  navo  and  aisles,  is 
also  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished;  but 
the  choir  stalls  and  wood  fittings  in  and  adjoin- 
ing  to  the  chancel  are  of  oak.  All  the  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  geometrical  pat- 
terns,  hj  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake, 
ot  Dondon  ; and  the  east  window  in  the  chancel. 
wntainiDg  fonr  lights,  is  of  a more  elaborate 
dMign,  having  m each  light  a device  formed  by 
the  palm,  hly,  rose,  ai.dvine,  with  suitable  texts, 
the  lower  part  being  of  grisaille  work,  and  “ The 
Lamb  m octafoil  above.  The  ohnroh  will  be 
lighted  by  six  brass  ooronm,  suspended  from  the 
nave  roof,  and  a larger  one  in  the  chanoel,  with 
two  brass  standards  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
communion-table).  These  are  all  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Thomason  & Co.,  as  is  the  metal  work 
generally.  A large  organ  has  been  built  by 
Mr.  Jardine,  of  Manchester.  The  church  is 
heated  by  Messrs.  Huden  & Son,  on  the  hot-air 
system.  The  building  has  been  erected  by  the 
general  contractors,  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons,  of 
Audenehaw.  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Man- 
cheater,  was  the  architect,  under  whose  direction 
the  whole  of  the  work  have  been  carried  out.  The 


cost  of  the  church  (exclusive  of  the  keeper’s 
house,  boundary  walling,  and  some  other  outside 
work),  will  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Richard  Peacock, 
of  Gorton. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING-NEWS. 

Cambridge. — St.  Matthew’s  School-room  for 
the  poor  and  popnlona  ecclesiastical  division  of 
Barnwell,  designated  the  St.  Matthew’s  district, 
has  been  opened.  The  situation  of  the  building 
is  in  Norfoik-street.  It  stands  on  a slight 
eminence  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  ceme- 
tery. The  building,  which  partakes  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  is  of  white  brick, 
with  slated  roof,  and  is  devoid  of  any  great 
amount  of  ornamentation.  The  dimensions  of 
the  main  room  are  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  14  ft.  tb  the  eaves,  and  27ft.  to  the  ridge, 
thus  giving  a roof  of  13  ft.  The  interior  of  the 
roof  is  covered  with  match-boarding,  which,  with 
the  seven  cross-beams,  of  Memel  timber,  are 
simply  varnished.  At  each  end  of  the  school- 
rrom  is  a triplet  window,  and  four  pairs  of 
lights  facing  Norfoik-street.  The  floor  is  boarded, 
and  at  one  end  there  is  a raised  platform  (20  ft. 
by  7ft.)  olear  of  the  entrance.  The  whole 
building  is  warmed  by  hot-air  flues,  laid  flush 
in  the  floor,  and  covered  with  iron  grating.  A 
class-room  (14  ft.  by  20  ft.),  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  school-room,  with  which 
there  will  be  internal  communioation.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  John  Dixon,  organist  of  8t. 
Matthew's  Churoh.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
400h ; that  of  the  ground,  1441. 

Ntv}  Malden. — The  boys’  new  National  School 
at  Malden,  has  been  formally  opened.  School 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  337  ohil- 
dren.  A portion  of  buildinga  has  been  occupied 
for  some  time  paSt  as  a mixed  school  for  207 
girls  and  infants,  but  now  another  room  has 
been  built  for  120  boys.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Freshwater,  of  Malden  ; and  the  builders  wore 
Messrs.  Spearing  A Stewart,  Surbiton. 

Kingston. — The  temporary  national  schools, 
in  connexion  with  St.  Paul’s,  Norbiton,  are 
about  to  give  place  to  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial buildings,  the  first  stone  of  which  has 
been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 


introduction  of  carved  festoons  of  flowers 
Under  these  windows,  again,  is  a series  of 
colossal  busts,  in  circular  panels.  The  two 
central  ones  are  female  heads,  emblematic  of 
Peace  ” and  “ Plenty.”  The  others  display  a 
variety  of  subjects.  A helmeted  bust  dedicated 
to  “ War,”  resembles  Bismarck.  An  old  bearded 
and  thoughtful  head  is  entitled  " Science.”  Mr. 
J.  Watson,  of  Torquay,  was  the  architect  of  the 
building,  and  Mr.  Peter  Blampey,  of  Torquay, 
the  contractor.  The  cost  is  something  like 
2,000Z.  The  sculpture  and  the  other  stone  carving 
are  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems  of 
Exeter.  ’ 


£lanB,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
uok,  arcdicecc,  tjuroicon,  snow  aooommouai 
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for  140  boys,  123  girls,  and  156  infants.  Each 
school  will  have  a separate  class-room.  The 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  erected  in  the  Borough- 
road,  will  be  constructed  with  red  bricks,  with 
tiled  roof.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  1,7001. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Todd  & Saunders, 
Kingston  Hill. 

Urmston. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools, 
in  connexion  with  tho  Bridgewater-street  circuit 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  situated  in 
Urmston-Iane,  Urmbton,  Stretford,  has  been 
laid.  When  finished,  the  schools  will  accom- 
modate 250  children,  in  classes ; and  when  used 
as  a chapel,  as  it  will  be  until  the  requirements 
of  the  village  demand  greater  accommodation, 
it  will  seat  more  than  300  adults.  There  is  one 
room,  58  ft.  by  30  ft.,  internally,  and  three 
class-rooms,  the  largest  of  which  is  18  ft.  by 
15  ft.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  a simple 
and  early  type  of  Gothic.  One  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  building  will  be  a bell-tower,  60  ft. 
high.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is  expected  to 
be  about  1,750Z.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Fuller  & Oubitt,  of  London  ; and  the  builder  is 
Mr,  Mark  Foggett,  Cheetham. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Torquay. — A building  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural pretentions  has  just  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  a house  recently  taken  down  upon  the 
Strand.  The  building  is  erected  almost  entirely 
of  Worm-tinted  Hamhill  stone,  the  springers 
and  alternate  stones  of  the  window  arches  being 
of  worked  limestone.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  what  has  been  called  Victorian,  being  of  a 
freely  treated  classical  type,  and  supposed  to  be 
well  adapted  for  street  architecture  as  well  as 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  with  rapidity.  The  shop 
front  is  of  bronze,  and,  with  the  revolving 
gutters,  has  been  mado  and  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Bunnett  & Company,  of  London.  The  bronze 
sashes  are  surmounted  by  ornamental  capitals, 
with  spandrels  in  the  same  materials.  The 
columns  to  the  mnllions  of  the  first-floor  windows 
are  of  red  Dartmoor  granite,  which  is  like 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  capitals  and  keystones 
on  each  story  are  carved,  and  the  pilasters  to 
the  npper  windows  are  further  enriched  by  the  ■ 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Rosslyn. — An  improvement  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  County  Road  Trust  iu  the  formation 
of  an  iron  bridge  over  the  North  Esk,  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Gibson  & Tate, 
Bainfield  Ironworks,  Edinburgh.  It  is  of  mal. 
leable  iron,  and  is  made  to  carry  heavy  traffic. 
It  has  been  erected  under  the  immediate  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Gibson.  The  bridge  is 
constructed  on  the  lattice-girder  principle,  and 
measures  123  ft.  long,  in  two  spans  of  64  ft. 
each,  by  16  ft.  wide,  supported  in  the  centre  on 
one  stone  pier.  The  lattice- girders  stand  6 ft. 
high  at  the  highest  part,  and  consist  of  two 
heavy  X beams,  bound  together  by  lattice-work. 
The  table  of  tho  lower  X beam  of  the  two 
lattice-girdera  forma  the  rest  for  the  transverse 
beams,  which  consist  of  malleable  iron  H 
girders,  on  which  the  flooring — of  oreosoted  red 
wood  planks — is  laid,  with  a skifting  12  in.  deep, 
and  topped  with  a layer  of  MitoheH’s  concrete. 
The  work  has  been  executed  after  the  design  and 
drawings  of  Mr.  E.  Elmslie  Sang,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Dalkeith. — While  three  men  were  engaged  in 
taking  down  a wall  in  White’s-olose,  it  gave  way 
at  the  foundation,  and,  falling  upon  the  men,  com- 
pletely buried  two  of  thorn.  The  wall  was  part 
of  an  old  building  which  Mr.  Ritchie,  builder, 
Bonnyrigg,  was  employed  to  remove  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  way  for  the  erection  of  a new 
house.  The  wall  was  11  ft.  high,  upwards  of 
30  ft.  long,  and  from  1^^  ft.  to  2 ft.  thick.  At 
first  they  commenced  to  take  the  wall  dotra  bit 
by  .bit,  but  finding  tins  a difficult  task,  they 
resolved  to  undermine  the  ground  on  the  one 
side  near  the  foundation,  and  try  by  this  means 
to  at  once  bring  the  fabric  to  the  ground.  Ifc 
was  while  they  were  proceeding  with  the  under- 
mining  operations  that  the  whole  stretch  of 
masonry  fell.  The  work  of  extricating  the  two 
sutferers  from  the  rubbish  was  speedily  effected. 
Neither  of  them,  though  they  had  sustained 
serious  bruises,  had  bones  broken. 

Dundee.~A  gable,  50  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  wide, 
above  the  side  wall  of  a new  house  bnilding  in 
Dundee,  was  blown  down  lately  by  a violent 
gale.  The  falling  wall  knocked  down  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  iu  which  two  families  lived.  The 
occupants  of  one  house  left  before  the  accident, 
and  so  escaped ; but  the  other  family,  oousisting 
of  five  persons,  were  overtaken  by  the  falling 
stones.  Two  were  killed  in  bed ; the  others 
were  only  a little  injured. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Chesterfield  Church. — Mr.  Constable  has  been 
commissioned  to  execute  in  stained  glass  the 
west  window  of  this  church,  as  a memorial  of 
the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Poole,  B.A.,  the  first 
incumbent  of  the  chnrcb,  His  design  was 
selected  from  several  others  in  competition. 

Lesmahagow  Church  (Scotland). — A large  work 
in  stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine 
& Sou,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  fitted  up  in  their 
saloon,  George-street,  ou  view  previously  to  its 
removal  to  Lesmahagow  pariah  church.  There 
are  three  upright  compartments,  with  a semi- 
circular space  above  stretching  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  three  lights,  forming  together  a 
window  of  the  Italian  classic  style.  The 
illustrations  are  all  takeu  from  the  works  of 
eminent  masters  in  sacred  art.  The  central 
compartment  contains  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  adapted  from  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Rubens  in  Antwerp  Cathedral.  The  figures  are 
nearly  life  size.  In  the  compartments  on  either 
side  are  figures  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul,  the  former 
adapted  from  Michelangelo,  and  the  latter  from 
Raffaelle.  In  the  large  arch  inclosing  the  upper 
part  of  the  window  is  the  Aecensiou,  by  Raffaelle. 
The  donor  of  the  window  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Greenshields,  of  Kerse. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BDILDING. 

Ibhigation  Conduits. — if.  Boulton.  Dated 
let  December,  1870. — The  bottom  or  invert  of 
the  conduit  or  channel  is  formed  of  an  earthen- 
ware trough  obtained  bj  dividing  a socket  or 
butt  pipe  into  two  equal  parts  longitadinally. 
The  division  is  partly  made  before  the  pipe  is 
burned,  by  preference,  by  knives  or  sharp  edges 
attach^  to  the  dies,  and  the  separation  into  two 
troughs  is  afcwwards  completed.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  conduit  or  channel  are  formed  of 
angular  tiles  made  with  longitudinal  passages 
through  them  to  lighten  them  and  to  cause  them 
to  burn  better.  These  angular  tiles  also  are 
first  made  as  pipes  which  are  partly  divided 
before  barning,  and  the  separation  is  completed 
afterwards.  One  face  of  each  angular  tile  forms 
the  coping,  and  the  other  the  aide  or  wall  of  the 
conduit  or  channel.  The  invert  and  sides  may 
be  laid  on  concrete,  or,  where  the  soil  admits,  they 
may  simply  be  laid  in  a suitable  trench  with 
supporting  bricks  on  either  side  to  sustain  the 
coping. 

Walls. — 0,  Marshall.  Dated  21th  March, 
1871.— The  novelty  of  this  invention  oonsists  in 
building  walls  9i  in.,  with  considerably  less 
material  than  is  now  used  in  ordinary  9-in.  walls. 
These  walls  have  also  the  advantage  of  being 
hollow,  thus  rendering  the  buildings  free  from 
damp.  The  extra  length  in  the  brick  and  the 
square  section  are  also  features  of  novelty. 

Windows  poa  Manufagtohies. — T.  G.  Webb. 
Dated  2Sth  March,  1871. — This  invention  relates 
to  makiog  windows  of  pressed  blocks  of  glass 
fitted  with  " bu't  ” joints. 

Water-closet  Cisterns. — T.  Hall.  Dated 
29bh  March,  1871. — The  inventor  oonatructs 
cisterns  without  valves,  and  instead  he  divides 
the  cistern  by  a water-tight  partition,  not  quite 
the  full  depth  of  the  cistern,  and  on  the  top  edge 
of  this  partition  he  hinges  a trough  or  dish. 
This  trough  is  arranged  to  lie  in  a horizontal 
position  over  one  of  the  compartments  which  is 
provided  with  an  ordinary  ball  tap  for  supplying 
the  oistern  with  water  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
a small  hole  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
so  that  water  will  pass  through  the  said  hole  and 
rise  in  the  trough  in  the  same  level  as  the  water 
in  the  oistern.  An  outlet  pipe  is  provided  in  the 
other  compartment  of  the  cistern  to  which  bhe. 
pipe  to  conduot  water  to  a oloset  is  to  be  con- 
neobed.  A lever  and  wire  or  cord  is  attached  to 
the  trough  or  dish,  and  when  a discharge  of  the 
water  is  required  to  the  closet  by  actuating  the' 
coramunioatiog  wire  or  cord,  either  directly  by 
hand,  or  by  arrangement  with  closet-seat,  or  by 
a lever  and  handle  as  heretofore,  the  trough  wii! 
be  tilted  or  tipped,  and  the  water  therein  thrown 
over  into  the  discharge  compartment,  from 
whence  it  will  pass  to  the  closet,  and  the  trough 
by  its  own  gravity  will  rectify  itself  and  become 
refilled  ready  for  the  next  occasion  required. 

Heating  Apartme.vts.— T.  E.  Clarke.  Dated 
29th  March,  1871. — The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  increase  the  heating  surface  of  open  and 
closed  fireplaces,  and  thereby  to  utilise  a larger 
percentage  of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  burning 
fuel  than  is  at  present  obtained  from  open  and 
closed  fireplaces  used  in  the  heating  of  apart- 
ments. 

Cooking  Ranges.— H.  E.  Mines.  Dated  28th 
April,  1871. — The  invention  consists  in  carrying 
off  the  smoke  and  products  of  combustion  from 
close  ranges  by  a flue  or  flues  separate  from  the 
chimney  or  passage  through  which  the  effluvium 
from  the  cooking  escapes,  so  that  the  latter 
passage  can  always  remain  open  without  inter- 
fering with  the  draught  of  the  fire. 

Locks  and  Latches. — J,  Imray.  Dated  Ist 
May,  1871.— Construction  of  mortise  locks  or 
latches  having  tubular  casings  capable  of  being 
inserted  in  round  boles,  with  means  of  increasing 
the  stroke  of  the  bolt.  Construction  of  spring 
latches  with  sliding  or  rocking  bolts  acted  on  by 
the  pull  or  push  of  the  kuobs  or  handles,  and 
modification  of  the  same  for  being  acted  on  by 
turning  the  knobs  or  handles. 

Window  Glass.— T7.  F.  Raines.  Dated  2nd 
May,  1871. — This  invention  consists  in  making 
glass  for  windows  in  lengths,  with  an  ornamental 
border  or  edge  at  or  near  the  top  side. 

Concrete  Buildings.— fl.  Bird.  Dated  3rd 
May,  1871.— According  to  this  invention,  a 
mould,  or  part  thereof,  is  formed  of  slabs  or 
plates,  or  ornamental  or  plain  pieces  of  glass, 
opaque  or  transparent  j concrete  is  filled  into 
this  mould,  and  the  slabs  or  plates  form  a per- 
manent facing  to  the  wall.  When  it  is  desired 
that  the  concrete  should  not  adhere  tc  the  mould, 
paper  is  interposed.  ’ 


Construction  of  Walls,  Floors,  &c.— B. 
Chadwick.  Dated  3rd  June,  1871.— Walls  and 
floors  are  made  of  tiles  rebated  at  the  edges,  so 
as  to  be  joined  together  laterally,  and  held  by 
means  of  cross  ties. 

Illuminating  Gratings  and  Glasses  for 
the  Saiis.~T.  Hyatt.  Dated  3rd  June,  1871.— 
This  invention  relates  to  various  combinations 
of  glass  and  steel,  or  other  metal  for  forming 
illuminating  roofs  and  gratings ; also  to  the  in- 
troduction of  wire  netting  into  the  plates  and 
glasses  5 also  to  inserting  the  glass  directly  in 
such  gratings  in  a heated  plastic  state;  also  to 
the  nse  of  Portland  or  other  like  cement  for 
fixing  in  the  glasses  in  conjunction  with  putty  ; 
also  to  the  “chilling”  the  glass-protecting 
metal  knobs  of  illuminating  gratings ; also  to 
the  combination  of  corrugated  metal  and  plain 
glass,  or  vice  versd,  for  ventilating  purposes, 
snd  the  use  of  removable  cup-shaped  glasses  on 
illuminating  metal  roofs  for  the  same  purpose  j 
also  to  the  conatruotion  of  illuminating  mosaic 
lights  composed  of  glass,  fitted  together  flush  at 
the  edges  on  a metal  frame,  and  retained  in 
place  either  by  rebating  the  glass,  or  by  the  use 
of  underonb  knobs  or  projections  at  the  inter- 
secting angles  in  the  grating. 

Locks  and  Keys.  — H.  E.  Hutchins.  Dited 
8bh  June,  1871. — According  to  this  invention  the 
bolt  of  the  lock  is  retained  in  its  unlocked  posi- 
tion by  a lever  and  spring,  the  former  having  at 
one  end  a rounded  nose  taking  into  an  indent  in 
the  bolt.  When  the  bolt  is  in  its  looked  position 
the  nose  of  the  lever  is  pressed  into  a slot  in  the 
bolt.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  is  formed  with 
a slot  wherein  works  a pin  on  a screw  catch 
which  slides  in  the  key-tnbe.  The  key  is  made 
in  two  parts,  one  within  the  other,  or  the  key  is 
of  usnal  construction,  snd  a catch  attached  to  it, 
or  a slit  is  formed  in  the  end. 

Iron  Shutters. —H.  R.  Minns.  Dated  8:h 
June,  1871. — The  features  of  novelty  of  this  in- 
vention consist  in  connecting  the  edges  of  the 
strips  or  laths  of  iron  shutters  together  by  bend- 
ing or  turning  over  the  edges,  so  that  they  shall 
book  or  lock  into  each  other;  also  in  so  conneob- 
ing  together  the  said  strips  or  sections  of  a 
shatter  as  they  shall  slide  and  lie  side  by  side 
when  out  of  use  in  a box  formed  to  receive  them. 

Manufacture  of  Fire-Bricks,  &c.— S,  J.  Payne. 
Dated  fil.h  D.<nAmKpi>.  ISTI  _A  areiU 

oious  sand  and  what  is  commonly  called  London 
loam  with  plastic  clay,  pipe  clay,  or  potters’ 
clay,  flint,  or  flint  gravel,  with  an  addition, 
either  in  the  mixture  of  the  materials  or  by  rnb- 
bing  or  dipping  the  made  goods  in  any  stage  of 
their  manufacture,  with  a powder,  or  into  a 
solution,  composed  ofoalamine,  lime,  and  cement. 
The  inventor  does  not  intend  to  confine  him- 
self to  any  definite  proportions  of  the  materials, 
but  desires  to  use  them  in  such  manner  and 
way  as  he  shall  find  it  suitable  to  make  any 
articles  required,  either  burnt  or  unburnt,  wet 
or  dry. 


gnolis  gertifrib. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands : a NoAraiive  of  Dis- 
covery and  Adventme  in.  the  North  Pacific.  By 

Francis  Poole,  C.E.  Edited  by  John  W. 

Lyndon.  London  : Hm-sb  & Blackett.  1872. 
Mr.  Poole,  who  had  been  engaged  in  pro- 
specting and  mining  operations  in  Canada,  pro- 
ceeded in  1862  to  Victoria,  the  capital  of 
Vancouver  Island,  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  where  he  was  engaged,  after  a severe 
prospecting  tour,  as  mining  engineer  to  a new 
company,  named  the  Queen  Charlotte  Mining 
Company,  for  turning  to  account  the  valua- 
able  mineral  resonrees  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte  Islands,  lying,  like  Vancouver  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  The 
speculation  was  not  sucoessful;  the  white 
savages,”  as  Mr.  Poole  calls  them,  whom  he  took 
with  him  to  commence  the  work,  having  straok 
work, — or  mutinied,  rather,  in  the  face  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  in  a locality  where  there  was  nob  a 
single  white  man  in  existence  besides  the  block- 
heads themselves,  and  their  employer,  Mr.  Poole. 
The  Indians,  of  course,  took  advantage  of  this 
squabble  among  the  white  men  ; and,  although 
some  of  them  were  both  friendly  and  faithful,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Mr.  Poole  wound  up  the 
scheme  and  retir^  from  the  contest,  as  it  may 
be  fitly  enough  called. 

The  author  having  sinoa  suffered  much  from 
a broken  constitution,  has  been  unable  to 
prepare  bis  careful  diaries  for  tbe  press, 
and  this  Mr,  Lyndon,  author  of  “ Ninety- Three ; 


or,  the  Story  of  the  French  Revolution,”  has 
done  for  him  ; the  result  being  an  entertaining 
story  of  adventnre  and  discovery  connected  with 
a British  territory  which  has  never  advanced 
even  to  the  title  of  a British  colony,  although  it 
has  been  in  our  possession  now  for  about  100 
years.  Yet  the  islands  are  said  to  form  ^ 
healthy  and  picturesque  distric*-,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  and  well  adapted  for  colonization,  as 
this  volume  shows.  “ Even  tbe  Admiralty  survey 
is  still  wanting.  There  they  lie,  waste  and 
fallow,  yet  marvellously  productive,  and  await- 
ing nothing  but  Anglo-Saxon  capital,  enterprise, 
and  skill,  to  return  manifold  profit  to  those  who 
will  embark  in  the  ventnre.” 


VARIORUM. 

The  last  nnmber  for  the  present  year  of 
Nouvelles  Annales  de  la  Construction  (49,  Quai 
des  Augustins,  Paris)  inoludes  some  notes  on  the 
reconstructions  now  going  on  in  the  French 
capital,  with  illustrations  showing  the  aspect  of 
certain  blocks  after  the  fire,  and  the  aspect  that 

has  now  been  given  to  them. II  Politecnico 

(7,  Via  Lupetta,  Milano)  addresses  itself  to  engi- 
neers  and  architects,  and  will  be  found  interesting 
ftnd  useful  by  those  who  desire  bo  know  what  is 

being  said  and  done  in  Icaly. The  onrrent 

number  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  speaking  of  “ Brum- 
magem Jewelry,”  says  : — “ An  article  was  for- 
merly made  by  one  man ; tbe  gold  was  beaten 
out  by  him  to  the  thickness  required,  and  ham- 
mered into  the  proper  form ; the  edges  were 
filed  that  they  might  join  oorreobly,  and  it  was 
then  soldered  and  completed.  Now,  many  per- 
sons are  employed,  and  many  articles  of  a kind 
produced  together ; the  gold  is  rolled  by  eteam 
to  the  proposed  gauge,  blanks  are  ont  onb  and 
struck  to  shape  on  a die  by  the  screw-press,  and 
the  several  parts  have  then  only  to  be  put 
together  and  ‘ finished.’  In  the  * gilt  toy  ’ 
branch,  the  aim  is  to  produce  good  and  cheap 
imitations  of  fine  and  costly  jewelry,  and  the 
die  and  the  press  easily  eff-.-ot  this.  A locket 
worth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  shillings  in  gold  can 
be  mannfaotnred  in  gilt  metal  for  a penny  ; and 
one  wbioh  some  time  since  had  a considerable 
mn,  and  was  made  with  hinges  and  clasp  in  the 
form  of  a book,  with  good  likenesses  of  th® 
-..a  I'.iL.K^oeo  vC  TVtvicB,  was  sold  wholesale 

for  about  a halfpenny.” The  “ Household 

Edition”  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens  has 

now  reached  its  seventh  part. “ Warne’s 

Cookery  Book  for  the  Million  ” gives  a con- 
siderable  amonnt  of  information  for  a penny. 

Cassell’s  “Illustrated  Almanac”;  Old 

Merry’s  Monthly  (Warne),  and  Little  Folki,  only 
need  naming : the  last  is  a capital  journal  for 

children. “ London  to  Lancashire,  with  a 

preface  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  Bell  & Daldy, 
Oovent-garden.  1872.”  This  penny  pamphlet 
is  a reprint  of  recent  letters,  &o.,  relating  to  the 
existing  demand  for  the  labour  of  women  and 
children  in  Lancashire,  by  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  HoUond,  of  139,  Belgrave-street, 
Stepney,  and  other  gentlemen,  London  young 
women,  widows,  and  children,  have  already 
greatly  benefited. 


®isallanea. 

The  Xtelatlon  of  Science  to  Agriculture. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Farmers’ 
Club  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stookley,  conanlting 
engineer,  Harton,  was  read.  It  was  the  first  of 
a series,  and  related  chiefly  to  the  advance  of 
agrionltnral  chemistry  from  the  time  of  Davy, 
when  for  the  erode  ideas  on  the  application  of 
chemical  science  to  agriculture  hitherto  held  was 
substituted  true  and  demonstrable  philosophy, 
opening  ont  a field  of  research  and  inquiry  that 
has  engaged  the  beat  efforts  of  some  of  the 
master-minds  of  the  last  and  present  generation. 
Then  followed  improved  agricnltural  mechanism, 
crowned  by  the  application  of  steam  as  the 
motive  power;  and  we' have  now  a combination 
of  practical  and  theoretical  skill  at  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  which  has  so  rapidly 
expanded  and  altered  the  art  of  cnltivation  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  hopeful  expreasion,  “ Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done,  agrioultnre  is 
still  in  its  infancy.”  If  this  be  true,  it  affords  a 
cheering  prospect  to  those  who,  looking  on 
agrionlture  as  a profesrfon,  see  full  scopo  for  all 
their  energies  and  powera  of  observation, 
coupled  with  a fair  chance  of  substantial  reward 
for  every  judicious  and  well-matured  step  in 
advance. 
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Zaterlor  of  a Greek  Cburcb  In  Hnng'ary. 

The  ioside  of  the  oharob,  as  is  generaUy  the  case 
with  those  of  the  Greek  persnaaion,  was  very 
bare,  and  without  the  smallest  division  in  its 
aisles.  It  was  also  withont  any  seats  in  the 
middle.  It  was  divided  by  two  screens  into 
three  parts.  The  screen  to  the  east  was  of  iron, 
and  much  the  most  elaborate.  It  entirely  con* 
cealed  the  altar,  which,  however  differed  little  in 
appearance  and  ornament  from  that  of  a Homan 
Catholic  Church.  Between  the  two  screens 
there  were  seats  or  stalls  against  the  wall, 
those  nearest  the  altar-screen  projecting  for- 
wards, and  being  altogether  distinct.  One  was 
intended  for  the  bishop.  There  was  also  a reading- 
desk,  and  a place  for  the  choir.  With  these  es- 
ceptions,  the  floor  was  unoccupied,  and  entirely 
without  benches  or  chairs.  The  books  of  the 
service  were  in  the  old  Ilomaic  character,  a 
curious  mixture  of  Greek  and  Sclavonic,  nearly 
incomprehensible  to  me.  This  character  is  not 
much  used  in  modern  printed  books,  but  is 
always  found  in  inscriptions,  and  also  in  books 
of  any  antiquity.  Tne  portion  of  the  obnroh 
behind  the  altar-screen  (corresponding  with 
the  oboir  in  our  churches)  appeared  to  be 
used  partly  as  a vestry  and  partly  for  the 
performance  of  some  services  out  of  sight. 
The  various  vestments  were  hanging  up  behind 
the  screen,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  order 
or  arrangement.  There  was  a table  used  for 
registry  and  other  purposes  where  writing  is 
requir^.  The  altar  was  prepared  for  use, 
with  candlesticks,  &c.,  but  without  decora- 
tion, and  the  whole  affair  seemed  as  little 
effective  as  possible.  None  but  the  priests 
are  in  this  part  of  the  ohurch,  in  sight  of  the 
congregation.  The  screen  at  the  end  opposite 
the  altar  was  low  and  incomplete.  Behind  it 
was  a miscellaneons  collection  of  banners  and 
other  apparatus  for  processions  and  various  odds 
and  ends  for  church  purposes.  Here,  also,  every- 
thing was  disorderly  and  dirty.  Several  pic- 
tures in  frames  were  placed  here,  and  these  are 
put  out  on  stands  or  easels  when  service  is  per- 
formed, for  the  worship  of  the  people.  They 
were  mere  faoes,  with  a background  of  gilding. 
The  walls  of  the  central  part  of  the  building  I 
observed  to  be  decorated  by  piotnres,  painted  in 
freRoo,  in  imitation  panels.  These  frescoes  re- 
present, witn  a I uUu  -L  j. ^ 

some  of  the  events  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  and  the 
history  of  certain  favourite  saints.  They  were 
modern,  and  not  worse  than  similar  works  in 
Koman  Catholio  parish  ohnrches  in  country 
villages  in  France  and  Germany. — 4nsfead’s 
Short  Trip  in  Hungary. 

Erection  of  a Jfevr  Dispensary  at  Dower 
17orwood. — The  Lambeth  Guardians,  acting 
upon  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  have  just  decided 
to  erect  a large  dispensary  at  Lower  Norwood 
for  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  comprised  between  Weston-hill  on  the 
south,  Tulse-hill  on  the  north,  Hosendale-road  on 
the  east,  and  St.  Julian’s-road  on  the  west,  and 
which  covers  an  area  extending  over  several 
miles.  We  understand  that  the  guardians  have 
resolved  that  the  building  shall  be  a handsome 
architectural  edifice,  containing  an  ample  num- 
ber of  apartments  and  offices  not  only  for  the 
more  immediate  purposes  of  dispensing,  but  also 
for  the  residences  of  the  medical  men  in  charge, 
and  also  for  the  accommodation  of  patients. 

IVew  Buil(llng:s  In  South  Dondon  and 
Imperfect  Drainage. — A subject  of  serious 
importanoe,  in  connexion  with  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Sooth  London  has  just  come  to  the 
^owledge  of  the  local  anthoriiies,  and  which,  it 
is  said,  accounts  to  a great  extent  for  the 
lengthened  continuance  of  typhoid  and  other 
fevers  in  the  district.  It  is  stated  that  a very 
large^  number  of  new  buildings,  even  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  are  not  connected  with 
the  street  sewer.  If  this  be  correct,  a heavy 
responsibility  attaches  to  those  who  let  houses 
with  a knowledge  of  this  state  of  things,  and  it 
behoves  all  persons  who  take  new  housea  to  look 
to  their  drains. 

The  Metric  System. — The  Lord  Mayor  has 
received  at  the  Mansion  House  a deputation  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  City,  to  present 
a requisition  requesting  him  to  hold  a meeting 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
for  public  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  Lord  Mayor  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  importanoe  of  the  subject  to  such  a 
city  as  London,  and  granted  the  nse  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall  for  a meeting  on  Wednesday, 
January  17,  promising  to  preside. 


Bells  for  St.  Peter’s,  BslitoD. — A presen- 
tation has  been  made  of  a peal  of  bells  to  St. 
Peter’s,  Ashton,  by  Mr.  George  Heginbottom. 
The  bells  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hears  & Stain- 
bank.  The  peal  is  to  be  hung  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  Devonshire.  The  flooring 
of  the  belfry  has  been  entirely  renewed  for  their 
reception  with  oak  timber,  and  the  beams 
strengthened  with  boiler-plates,  by  Mr.  Crabtree, 
of  Ashton.  The  largo  bells  are  cast  without 
canons,  which  fasten  the  bell  to  the  stock,  and 
also  without  staples  under  the  crown.  These 
are  usually  left  on  to  couple  the  clappers  to. 
This  makes  a considerable  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  bells,  and  reduces  the  tenor  to 
19^  cwfc.,  which,  if  made  with  canons,  &o., 
would  be  20  owt.  The  bells  are  fastened  to  the 
stocks,  and  the  clapper  staples  are  made  of 
strong  Low  Moor  wrought  iron,  made  by  Mr. 
John  Povey,  of  Ashton.  This  is  considered  an 
improvement,  and  renders  the  bell  more  perfect 
in  the  solidity  of  its  metal,  as  by  leaving  off  the 
canons  in  the  oasting  it  dispenses  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  cooling  an  nneqnal  thickness  of  metal. 
The  gross  weight  of  the  peal  is  80  owt.  0 qr.  4 lb. 
The  cost  of  the  bells,  exclusive  of  hanging,  head- 
stocks,  wheels,  frames,  &o.,  is  6601.,  and  the 
clappers  will  cost  101.  10a.  extra.  The  whole  of 
the  cost,  with  other  incidental  expenses,  will 
amount  to  about  9501.  gross,  but  1001.  will  be 
allowed  for  the  old  bell. 

Deatb  of  the  Maocbester  Peabody.” — 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
Barnes,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  had  been  in  delicate 
healrh  for  some  time,  and  died  rather  suddenly 
on  Monday  morning  at  his  residence,  Oakley, 
Fallowfiold.  Intended  originally  for  the  English 
Church,  Mr.  Barnes  early  became  connected  with 
a cotton-spinning  business,  and  succeeded,  while 
yet  in  middle  age,  in  realising  a very  large 
fortune.  This  to  him,  however,  meant,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  opportunity  of  alleviating 
human  suffering.  Among  the  various  obaritable 
enterprises  with  which  his  name  is  bound  up  is 
the  Convalescent  Home  at  Cheadle,  towards 
which  he  paid  26,0001. ; the  Industrial  Training 
Home  for  Outcast  Children  at  Heaton,  Mersey, 
towards  which  he  laid  out  14,0001.  j and  the 
Hoaseof  Recovery  at  Monsal,  towards  the  esta- 

DllSQIlieuc  01  wiilUU  no  ^avo 
the  period  while  he  was  mayor  of  Manchester, 
he  erected  numerous  drinking-fountains  over 
the  city;  and  he  likewise  altered  and  added 
greatly  to  the  Bridgewater-atreet  Wesleyan 
Chapel  there. 

Telegraphing  by  Telegraph  Cards.  — 

The  idea  was  recently  started  that  a system  of 
post-card  telegrams  might  be  adopted,  which 
would  prove  a boon  to  the  general  public.  A 
pattern  card  was  ordered,  and  has  been  approved 
of.  On  the  one  side  it  bears  an  impressed 
shilling  stamp,  with  printed  directions, — as  in 
the  case  of  a post-card, — that  the  address  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  message  is  intended  should 
be  written  on  that  side.  On  the  other  there  is  a 
space  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  fine  lines  ruled  for  four  words  each,  which 
are  to  coustitute  the  message  of  twenty  words. 
An  order  for  an  immense  number  of  these  cards 
has  been  issued,  and  they  are  at  this  moment 
being  printed,  and  will  shortly  be  for  sale.  A 
card  may  be  dropped  into  the  nearest  pillar-box, 
and  one  of  the  regulations  in  connexion  with  this 
new  system  will  be  that  immediately  on  receipt 
of  the  message  at  the  post-office  to  which  it  is 
taken  it  shall  be  "wired.” 

Torquay  Drainage.  — An  address  to  the 
ratepayers  of  Torquay  by  Mr.  E.  Appleton  has 
been  printed  and  oiroulated.  The  local  Board’s 
scheme  is  to  turn  the  sewage  into  the  sea  at 
Hopeshore,  near  Mendfoot,  at  a cost  of  30,0001. 
(Mr.  Bazalgette  engineer).  The  author,  in 
common  with  many  others,  is  at  a loss  to  recon- 
cile Mr.  Bazalgette’s  present  scheme  with  his 
recommendations  in  1868 ; hence  the  present 
address.  Mr.  Appleton  urges  the  utilisation  of 
the  sewage  by  irrigation,  and  points  out  how 
it  can  be  done  at  Torquay,  making  use  of  Mr. 
Bazalgette’s  estimates,  &o.  " Let  us,  then,  pause,” 
says,  Mr.  Appleton,  “and  consider  well  whether 
we  be  wise  in  adopting  a scheme  which  will 
cast  into  the  sea — and  perhaps  cause  a nuisance — 
that  which^  we  aro  informed,  on  the  highest 
authority,  is  intrinsically  worth  upwards  of 
7,0001.  a year.”  He  refers  to  the  rumour  that 
Government  are  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  enable 
money  to  be  borrowed  for  sewage  works,  and 
repaid  by  small  instalments  running  on  to 
seventy.five  years. 


The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  monthly 
report  for  December : — “ We  have  much  pleasure 
in  submitting  this  month’s  report,  inasmuch  as 
the  returns  from  which  it  is  compiled  are  clearly 
indicative  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
trade  throughout  every  district  in  the  kingdom. 
This  month  our  entire  number  on  donation 
benefit  is  262  ;■  whereas  iu  last  month’s  report 
it  was  235.  This  small  increase  of  twenty-seven 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  approaching 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  casual  stoppages 
caused  by  the  nine-hours  movement.  As  this 
is  our  last  monthly  report  for  1871,  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  qur  position  as  a 
society,  in  order  to  show  how  prosperous  it 
appears  as  compared  with  a few  previous  years. 
In  December,  1867,  the  number  on  donation 
benefit  amounted  to  3,129  ; in  1868,  to  2,771  ; 
in  1869,  to  2,420  ; and  in  1870,  to  969;  whereas, 
as  stated  above,  at  present  it  is  only  262  j add 
to  this  our  rapid  increase  daring  this  year,  which 
has  already  been  augmented  by  2,810  members, 
and  it  will  bo  seen  that  we  have  abundance  of 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  our  present  position. 
We  may  add  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  employers  through- 
out  the  trade  will  have  conceded  the  nine  hours 
by  the  Ist  of  January,  1872.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  this  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour 
has  been  attained  without  weakening  the  good 
feeling  between  employers  and  workmen.” 

Pre-Hlstorlc  Fortifications. — At  a meet- 
ing held  recently  of  the  Arohmological 
Section  of  the  Midland  Institute,  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Lawson  Tait  delivered  an  address 
upon  “ Pre-historio  Fortifioatious.”  The  pre- 
sident (Mr.  S.  Timmins)  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Tait,  afcer  some  introductory  remarks,  ob- 
served that  the  first  indication  of  fortification 
was  what  they  might  naturally  expect,  viz.,  a 
fortified  hillock,  men  finding  that  upon  an 
elevated  position  they  had  an  advantage  in  the 
nse  of  their  weapons.  Thus  they  found  that  the 
earlier  fortifications  were  hill  forts.  The  well- 
known  Roman  forts  with  which  this  country 
abounded,  were  not  such  as  be  classed  amongst 
pre-hiatorio  fortifications,  because  pre-historic 
meant  such  as  they  had  no  historic  knowledge 
ui.  IU  Lua  eiuiiaob  u-uo.,,  2.W  cUat  the 

first  structures  were  not  intended  for  permanent 
residence,  as  forts  now  were. 

Materials  for  Paper. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  “ On  Esparto,”  including 
practical  remarks  on  the  nature,  cultivation, 
past  history,  and  future  prospects  of  the  plant; 
also,  on  the  importance  to  the  paper-making 
trade  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  its 
preservation.  Various  speakers  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  and  from  the  general 
observations  made  it  appeared  that,  as  it  took 
about  fifteen  years  to  bring  the  plant  to  maturity, 
the  establishment  of  new  esparto  growing  dis- 
tricts wonld  not  bring  the  relief  to  the  paper 
trade  which  was  required  in  providing  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  some  cheap  and  good  material. 
The  fibre  of  wood  had  been  tried,  but  proved,  it 
was  said,  a failure,  and  must  be  regarded  simply 
in  the  light  of  adulteration,  the  same  as  china- 
clay. 

The  Miikwood  Hall  Estate  at  BHxton. 

The  large  estate  near  Longhborough-road,  be- 
tween Herne-hill  and  the  Brixton-road,  formerly 
known  in  connexio’n  with  the  Snbnrban  Dwel- 
lings Company,  but  which  has  now  been  named 
the  Milkwood  Hall  Estate,  has  just  been  laid 
out  by  Messrs.  Habershon  & Pile,  architects,  for 
the  erection  of  a good  class  of  houses;  and  the 
estate,  which  is  upwards  of  nine  acres  in  extent, 
will  shortly  be  covered  with  dwellings,  several 
hundreds  in  number.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewers,  drains,  and  roads,  has 
just  been  let,  the  lowest  tender  out  of  thirteen 
sent  in  being  2,048i.  by  Mr.  Bloomfield. 

Fall  of  a Chimney  In  Havre. — A telegram, 
dated  December  22,  says: — “Last  evening, 
during  a storm  of  extreme  Wolence,  a colossal 
chimney  situated  at  the  side  of  the  principal 
court-yard  of  the  spinning-mill  known  as  the 
Filature  Conrant,  belonging  to  MM.  Courant  & 
Co.,  in  the  Rue  Demidoff,  coostraoted  of  masonry 
and  weighing  30  tons,  was  severed  at  its  base 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  fell  with  a violent 
shook  npon  the  workshops  sarrounding  the 
court-yard.  Several  persons  were  killed,  and 
the  material  damage  amounts  to  300,000  francs. 


